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AN 


ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE, 


FOE  THE 


ARCHITECT,  ENGINEER,  ARCHAIOLOGIST,  CONSTRUCTOR, 
SANITARY  REFORMER,  AND  ART-LOVER. 


CONDUCTED  BY 


GEORGE  GODWIN,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 


'■  Every  mao'e  proper  mansion-liouee,  and  home,  being  the  theater  of  his  hospitality,  the  seate  of  selfe-fruition,  the  comfortableat  part 
of  his  own  life  the  noblest  of  his  Bonne’s  inhoritanoe,  a kindo  of  private  prineedome,  nay,  to  the  possessorB  thereof,  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  wlirid,  may  well  deserve,  by  these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned," 

"Architecture  can  want  no  commendation,  where  there  are  noble  men,  or  noblo  mindes." SiB  Henky  Woiiok. 

" Our  English  word  To  Boild  is  the  Angto-Saaon  Bylban,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate, 
to  strengthen;  and  is  apphcablo  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwollmg-places.” Diveksiokb  or  PoEMY. 

" Art  shows  us  man  as  ho  can  by  no  otho»  moans  be  made  known.  Art  gives  us  ' nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares,’- furnishing  objects  by 
the  ooutomplation  of  which  we  are  taught  and  exalted, -and  so  are  nllimately  led  to  seek  beauty  in  its  highest  form,  which  is  Goodness." 
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The  Bhilebb,  Jaw.  19,  18"8 


INDEX  TO  YOLDME  XXXV. 


ABATTOIRS  and  market,  Dundee,  70 
Abbeys:  Perahore,  524;  Riiahen  (Isle  of 
Man),  682;  Sherborne,  377  ; St.  Alban's, 
624,  919,  1013,  1000,  1299;  Tewkesbnry, 
361,  392,  -132,  460,  873;  Tintern,  939  ; 
Valie  Crucis,  914 ; Westminster,  121, 69 ) 
Aberdeen : granite  industry,  1019,  1058, 
1112;  and  the  Social  Science  Congress, 
734,  921,  939,  945,  073,  983,  999 
Aberyitwith,  1279 

Academy:  of  Arts,  Dusseldorf,  341;  Royal 
Scottish,  2)2,  287,  6H9,  1210 
Academy,  Royal:  architecture  at,  199,  227,  ; 
257,  282,  312,  338,  412,  474,  486,  497,  616, 
666,  1281  ; Chantrey  bequest,  435;  elec- 
tion of  Academicians,  643  ; nictures  at, 
471,  496;  prizes,  1254;  ana  our  rising 
sculptors,  246  ; students,  117,  174,  697 
Acoustics  at  Albert  Hall,  93 
Actions,  &a. : — Airey  v.  Corporation  of  Bol- 
ton, right  to  make  public  streets,  357; 
Alexander  v.  Borrodaile,  Masters  and 
Workmen  Act,  642;  Allen  e.  Cbamber- 
lain,  “grinding  money,”  166:  Allen  u. 
South-Eastern  Railway  Co.,  compensa- 
tion, 742  ; Andrews  v.  Strong,  lodging- 
money,  219  ; Askey  v.  Harvey  * Walters, 
model-making,  138  ; Ayre  t>.  Paine,  “ex- 
tras,"’ 663 ; Barber  v.  Corporation  of  Lei- 
cester, liability  of  sewer  authority,  890  ; 
Birkott  V.  Hughe",  light  and  air,  1182; 
Blake  v.  London  Gas  Co.,  cutting  olTgas, 
104') ; Bowden  e.  SertF & Rowland,  absence 
of  hoardings,  1115;.  Broadmau  p.  Bur- 
rows, sub-contract,  100;  Broderick  t\ 
Hodgson,  workmen’s  lodging-money,  117 ; 
Bromley  Local  Board  p.  Pudney,  breach 
of  building  bye-laws,  92  ; Brown  v.  Ellis, 
quantities,  644;  Burden  v.  Whaley,  ap- 
proacli-roads,  403;  Burrell  p.  Maepher- 
Bon,  professional  eervioes,  138;  Cayley  u. 
Coates,  powers  of  courts  leet,  247 ; Chad- 
wick V.  Corbett,  light  and  air.  1307  ; 
Chandless  p.  School  Board  for  London, 
compensation,  219  ; Coghill  r.  Stnrren, 
masters  and  men,  138  ; Collins  v.  QrifRtlis, 
a paviours'  strike,  358  ; Corrie  p.  Mayo, 
supply  of  water,  20  ; Coulsonp.  Le  Socidtd 
Auonyma  de  Construction  et  dea  Ateliers, 
breach  of  contract,  1279  j Cullen  c.  Aitchi- 
Bon  & Walker,  sub-contract,  91  ; De  BoUa 
p.  Teape,  light  and  air,  741;  Dickey  p,  St. 
Giles’s  Board  of  Works,  unhealthy  houses, 
133 ; Eastwood  p.  Hall,  clam  for  materials, 
138;  Edgware  Highway  Board  p.  Colne 
Valley  Water  Company,  breaking  up 
road,  643  ; Ewert  o.  VVoolridge,  un- 
Btarnped  tenders,  220;  Farlow  v.  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  compensation, 
807;  Fisher  v.  Simpson,  m architect's 
olaim,  696  ; Fletcher  o.  Saul,  “ extras,” 
138;  Froud  v.  Cook,  sub-contracting, 
194;  Fulham  Board  of  Works  u.  District 
Railway,  street  levels,  117;  German  v. 
Chapman,  what  is  a private  residence? 
721 ; Gillingham  p.  Norton,  non-perf  jrm- 
anoe  of  contract,  23  ; Glover  p.  ThredJera, 
sketch-plans,  844;  Goodwin  o.  Lucas, 
house  fiitureB,  1279  ; Gramshaw  v.  Hardy, 
iujuries  to  workmen,  300;  Hawkes  v. 
Madge,  landlord  and  tenant,  133;  Har- 
row p.  Aguow,  light  and  air,  353 ; 
Hems  0.  Squires,  quantities,  744  ; Hill  p. 
Reynolds,  quantities,  300 ; Holt  r. 
Hooson,  tampering  with  tenders,  186; 
Hooper  p.  Cox,  libel,  403;  Howe  p.  Crox- 
ton  aud  Others,  Sir  Raul  Pindar's  House, 
1205;  Jackman  v.  Livesey,  professional 
services,  300;  Jansson  p.  Bradbury, 
breach  of  covenant,  22;  Jarvis  p.  Nunn, 
case  under  Metropolitan  Building  Act, 
1280;  Jordan  p.  Whiteford,  unstamped 
agreements,  461;  Kidd  p.  Daucanson, 
uustamped  contract,  95;  Kimble  p. 
Peto,  “ grinding-money 138;  Lacey 
p.  Bridgman,  claim  for  money  lent, 
360  ; Lewis  p.  Brass,  tenders,  435 ; Long- 
mire  p.  Carver,  claim  for  cement,  133  ; 
Lovejoy  v.  Mulkern,  building  society 
fines,  300;  Mackley  p.  Vestrr  of  Shore- 
ditoh,  Torreus’s  Act,  541;  M'Queen  v. 
Paul,  builders  and  bricklayers,  273  ; 
Matthews  p.  Plows,  stone-carvers’  wages, 
668;  Metropolitau  Board  of  Works  p. 
Lee,  dangerous  structure,  541;  Neave  p. 
Corporation  of  Wiibech,  orainago  dis- 
pute, 542  : New  River  Companv  p.  Corpo- 
ration <if  London,  Tottenham  Min')  bridge, 
408;  Nicholson  p.  Sir  &.  Beckett,  claim 
for  plans,  139;  Oldham  p.  Corporation  of 
Leaming’on,  water  supply,  1160;  Oloren- 
shaw  p.  Hor-ieley,  wa^ea,  1208  ; Paraire  p. 
Argent,  claim  for  plans,  22  ; Pearson  p. 
Oox,  liabiliiirs  of  builders,  4*8  ; Phillips  p. 
Jenuer,  supervision  by]  architect,  219; 
Pniliips  p.  Jenner,  architect’s  claim,  644; 
Pugin  c.  Yarmouth  Aquarium  Company, 
profesioual  services,  1160;  Queen  p. 
Metropolitan  B ard  of  Works,  Thames 
Embankment  approaches,  1183 ; Rich- 
mond p.  Merritt  & Ashby,  sub-oontraot, 
68;  Rogers  p.  Moore,  sub-contract,  91; 
Botherhithe  Vestry  p.  Cubitt  & Co.,  notice 
to  rebuild,  1208 ; Eustloy  p.  Tobin,  veritila- 


tion,  643 ; Shepley  p.  WooUard,  a bnilder’i 
olaim  for  plana,  1230;  Shewbrooks  v 
Cauldeld, 'architect's  services,  273  ; Shir 
relf  V.  Hastings,  landlord  and  tenant 
793 ; Silvester  p.  Gee,  detention  of  plans, 
43 ; Smith  p.  Robeson,  ownership  of 
drawing",  138;  Spottiswoode  p.  Godbold, 
light  and  air,  1115  ; Stewart  p.  Newbury 
claim  for  plans,  1062 ; Strange  v.  Huga 
thorn,  an  architect’s  claim,  69 ; Syer  v 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  eompen 
satioD,  194  ; Sykes  p.  Gill,  light  and  air 
194;  Sykes  v.  Shew,)bye-commia8iona,  9_l ; 
Tadmao  p.  Normanton  Local  Board,  claim 
for  work  done,  68;  Tillman  p.  Ayre’s 
Qoav  Bottle  Co.,  surveyor's  services,  247 ; 
Trott  V.  Merritt  & Ashby,  negligence, 
167  ; Vestry  of  Chelsea,  n.  Fletcher,  un- 
healthy honses,  138;  Vestry  of  Rother- 
bithe  V.  Kenning,  unhealthy  houses,  138  ; 
Vigo  Brick  Co.  p.  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way,  damage  to  goods  in  transit,  247  ; 
Waghorn  p.  Wimbledon  Local  Board, 
qusntiri-B,  692;  Walker  p.  London  and 
North-Western  Railway,  contract,  219; 
Wel'drikp.  Morriss,  an  architect’s  claim, 
918;  White  v.  Bull  & Sons,  negligence, 
167;  Wilberforoe  p.  Blackford,  dilapida- 
tions, 436  ; Wilson  p.  Hatton,  bad  drains 
a breach  of  agreement,  -4(31 ; Woodiwiss  p. 
Sharpe,  defective  work,  Hl'J;  Woodman  p. 
Filewood,  quantities,  194;  Yearsley  p, 
Henderson,  lead  building,  842 
Adaptations  of  art,  101 
Address  to  Workmen,  an,  784 
.Esthetics  and  bric-a-brac,  1001 
Airedale  College,  Bradford,  691 
Albert  : hall,  19,  9'3,  718,  1198,  1252  ; 

memorial,  cover  for,  33  4,  450,  664 
Alrtgate,  round  about,  465 
Alexandra  Palace,  142,  332,  837 
All  Hallows'  Church,  Bread-street,  832 
Allahabad,  Mayo  Memorial-hall,  136 
Alnwick,  a year’s  sanitary  worn  at,  381 
.^.malgamated  Society  of:  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  357;  Engineers,  647 
Araendinent  of  Building  Act,  359,  493,  1084, 
1183,  1184 

America ; and  antique  art,  73  ; industrial 
classes  of  South,  665 

American  : bogus  cities,  647  ; building 
disasters,  689 ; fireproof  buildings,  741 ; 
Institute  of  Architects,  1153  ; masons  at 
Greenock,  138;  slates,  358 
Amphitheatres,  Soman,  655 
Ancient : buildings,  protection  of,  868, 
915,  983  ; lights,  law  of,  1269  ; Monuments 
Bill,  256,  337,  384,  408,  64) 

Anglo-Saxon  architecture,  40 
Antipodes:  art  at  the,  27,  1139;  concrete 
bnUdiag  at  the,  1133 
Antique  : art  in  American  schools,  73 
Antwerp,  Plantin's  douse,  992 
Apulia,  discovery  in,  1270 
Arbitration  and  strikes,  671,  696 
Arch,  the  pointed,  10 
Archnsological : dispu’e,  1227 ; logic,  841 
Archieologioal  societies  (see  their  names) 
Aroliroology  in  1977,  161 
Arohicoots  : and  engineers,  60;  French, 
434,  621,  632,  730;  Medifflval,  432;  and 
masons  (French),  922;  anl  public  oom- 
pauies,  1183,  1232 ; Scotch,  663 
Architects  of  buildiugs  and  authors  of  de- 
signs illustrated 

Allen,  T.,  Grocers’  School,  Hackney,  400 
Armitrong,  A.,  gates  and  agent’s  house, 
Wimbledon  Park,  559 
Barry,  C.,  Webster  fountain,  Dulwich,  933 
Bayne,  R.  R.,  Mavo  Hall,  Allahabad,  133 
Bedborough,  A.,  Margate  Aquarium,  909 
Bedborough  A Wilis,  cover  for  Albert 
Memorial,  452 

Belcher,  J.  & J.,  Catholic  Apostlic  Church, 
Camberwell,  737 

Benui,  N.  L.,  theatre  at  Pavlovsk,  184 
Beyart,  M.,  Banque  de  Belgique,  Brussels, 
320 

Birkett,  D,,  Bank,  Haltwhistle,  1054 
Bodtey  A Garner  : Charohof  Holy  Angels, 
Hoar-cross,  14;  St.  Augustine’sChurch, 
Pendlebury,  637 

Boehm,  Mr.,  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  lor  Bombay,  797 
Brewer,  H.  W.,  proposed  method  of 
lighting  churches,  861 
Brouwer,  Herr,  Dutch  trading  establish- 
ment, Port  Said,  346 

Clarke,  T.  C.,  Sauk  of  Scotland,  Bishops- 
gate-8'  rest,  884 

Corson,  Mr.,  Leeds  corporate  offices,  811 
Cri>sBlaQd,  W.  H.,  Holloway  Sanatorium, 
Virginia  Water,  7i2 

Ebe  A Benda,  mansions  in  Berlin,  003,  933 
Egle,  Ooerbaurath  von,  building  trades' 
eohool,  Stuttgart,  956 
Ferrey,  B.,  mansion  for  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  ol  Connaught,  Bagshot  Park,  1 iOJ 
Fuller,  Col.,  Goouldas  Tejpall  Hospital, 
Bombay,  i007 

Garling,  H.  B.,  premise  in  Aldersgate- 
street,  61 

Gibson,  J.,  Bank,  Stooktou-on-Tees,  6t 
Gnauth,  Prof.,  Goeihe-etreet  Stuttgart, 


Architects  of  buildings,  Ac,,  continued ; — 
Goldie,  Mr.,  Kensington  Roman  Catholic  ' 
Publio  School  Chapel,  1129 
Gundry,  H.,  St.  Pancras  Baths,  1224 
Hall,  G.,  ofllies  for  Messrs,  Curtice, 
Catherine-street,  Strand,  159 
Ha'isen,  Herr:  Eichango,  Vienna,  1104 ; 

Houses  of  Rarliameut,  Vienna,  1296 
Hansom  & Son,  Church  (It.  C.)  of  St. 

Aloysiiis,  Oxford,  1175 
Hardy,  M.,  Paris  Exhibition  Building,  761 
Haseuauer,  Baron,  and  Prof.  Semper, 
Imperial  Court  Theatre,  Vienna,  li'8 
Hitzig,  F.,  Imperial  Bank,  Berlin,  636 
Jeyes,  L.,  Southsea  Floral  Hall,  132 
Kyllman  & Heyden,  Imperial  Gallery, 
Berlin,  1160 

Lander  A Bedells,  Messrs.,  premises  in 
Aldersgate-street,  1151 
Langston,  A., Trinity  College,  London,  401 
Legs,  H.  S.  & C.  A.,  East  Loudon  Hos- 
pital for  Children,  602 
Lockwood  & Mawson,  Civil  Service  Stores, 
Covent  Garden,  835 

Medland  A Son,  Gloucester  Co-operative 
Stores,  1174 

Middleton,  J.,  All  Saints’  Church,  Chel- 
tenham, 84 

Morlok,  Oberbaurath,  dwelliugi  for  Qo- 
vorument  workpeople,  Stuttgart,  1031 
Nikeforvu,  M.,  Moscow  market,  532 
Palladio,  Grosvenor  Gallery,  d"orwaj],  453 
Payton,  F.  B..  BostonSpaCongregational 
Cnuroh,  1272 

Peddle  A Kinnear,  Morgan  Hospital, 
Dundee,  321 

Penuington  A Bridgen,  shop  in  King- 
street,  Manchester,  374 
Pbipson,  R.  M.,  Norwich  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Hollesdon,  479 

Pownall,  F.  H.,  Third  Middlesex  Lunatic 
Asylum,  Banstead,  267 
Rasendortf,  Herr  Julius,  Sessions  House, 
Diisseldorf,  292 

Biffart,  Herr  H.,  Academy  of  Arts, 
Diisseldorf,  348 

Robins,  E.  C.,  London  Mission  House, 
New  Broad-street,  981 
Ro'oinson,  J.  T.,  Grecian  Theatre,  1105 
Sams,  W.  T,,  Grosvenor  Gallery,  426,  453 
Schmidt,  Herr  F.,  Vienna  Town-hall,  980 
Semper,  Prof.,  and  Baron  flasenauer, 
Imperial  Court  Theatre,  Vienna,  108 
Scott,  Mr.  G.  G.,  jun.,  St.  Agnes'  Ohuroh, 
Kennington,  686 

Scott,  Sir  G.  Q.,  R.A.  : bishop's  throne, 
Chester  Cathedral,  210;  reredos,  Salis- 
bury^ Cathedral,  239;  bishop's  throne, 
Oxford  Cathedral,  610;  pulpit,  Chester 
Cathedral,  l‘)08 

Snell,  H.  8,,  St.  George’s  Union  Infirmary, 
Fulham-road,  293 

Statliam,  H,  H,,  A Mullins,  E.R.,  design 
for  Byron  Memorial,  957 
Sustris,  F,,  St.  Michael's  Church,  Munich, 
611 

Tabberer,  B.,  odioss,  No.  42,  Coruhill,  185 
Tarver,  E.  J,,  Wadhurst  Park,  Sussex, 504 
TavlorA  Locke,  houses  in  Oannon-atreet, 
1273 

Thomas. G. , drvgoodss^ore,  NewTork,  610 
Tietz.,  Herr,  Berlin  Architects’  House,  158 
VeriioQ,  W.  L.,  Hastings  School  of  Art, 


633 

Waller  A Son,  Derby  School  of  Art,  685 
Waterhouse,  \. : Caxton  Memorial,  Eaton 
Hall,  687 ; Reading  Municipal  Buildings, 
109 

Williams,  G.,  Gwynfryn,  Carnarvon,  559 
Woodthorpe,  E,  : Odihsm  Grammar 
School,  786 ; premises  in  Bucklerabury, 
1030 

Wray,  C.  G.,  Church  and  Schools  (R.C.), 
Market  Harborough,  347 
Tbl,  H-'rr,  Custom  House,  Pest,  1296 
Zimmermann,  Herr  Baudlreotor,  now 
schools  and  museum,  Hamburg,  736 
Arebiteets’ : Assistants’  Benevoloat  So- 
ciety, 1210,  1255,  1291  ; Benevolent 

Society,  105,  276;  liabilities,  356;  powers, 
618 

Architectural ; art  in  Liverpool,  151 ; bio- 
graphy, neglected  (George  Semple), 
1217;  evolution,  1265;  illustrations,  63; 
improvemeut  of  Lood  )n,  619;  memorial, 
1067  ; notes  by  an  ignoramus,  10,  39,  129; 
ooeratta,  432  ; practice  among  the  Greeks, 
S3),  413,  482;  restorations,  55  I,  652,  672, 
692,  601,  617,  651,  696,  988,  891,  916,  933, 
106),  1227 

Architectural  Association,  London,  63,  111, 
163,  191,  213,  261,  297.  316,  355,4:42,  45-), 
608,  633,  65  4 662,  613,  655,  661,  851,  1100, 

im.  U21,  1163,  1155,  1192.  1-^2,  1276 
Arohitootnral  SooMties  (se*  their  names) 

“ Arohiteoture  et  Arohdologie,’’  626 
Architecture  and  the  piocorial  arts,  456 
Architecture:  decline  and  fall  of,  187,  203, 

203,  753;  dotionary  of,  1083;  domestic. 
199,  227,  257,  232 ; ecclesiastical,  44 474  ; 
medifeval,261,297,433;  mindin,49;  mnsio 

in,  770,  923 ; nineteenth  century,  814 ; 
pamters’,  676,  700;  past  and  present, 
1093,  1178  (see  “ Academy  ’’) ; at  Royal 


Scottish  Academy,  233 ; taste  in,  233  ; 
town,  333,  431 

Arndt  Tower,  Island  of  Rugen,  663 
Arrangement  of  Medimval  buildings,  261, 
297  . , . , 

Art : adaptations  of,  101 ; atthe  Antipodes, 
27,  1139;  antique,  in  America,  73;  archi- 
tectural, in  Liverpool,  151 ; competitions, 
988;  decorative,  673 ; education,  136,162  ; 
galleries  and  museum',  m inioipal,  71, 
1216;  gallery  for  Wui'-iugiou,  1061; 
iu  hospitals,  121;  ignorance  of,  717; 
national  recognition  of,  969  ; past  and 
present,  1098,  1178  ; for  people  of  limited 
income,  975  ; structural,  673 
Art:  is  it  cause  or  etFeob?  947,  988 
Art  of  the  potter  in  Britain,  611 
Art  and  Science  in  the  City,  482 
Art  Union  of  Londou : prize  distribution, 
429;  works  purchased  bv,  591;  works 
selected  by  prizeholders,  798 
Arc  and  social  science,  931,  974,  998 
Art-teaching  ofCaitou  celebration,  729 
Articled  pupils,  1155 
Articles  ae  Paris,  8 
Artisans  in  E^ypt,  459 
Artisans’  : dwellings  : Lonilon,  71,  406,  608, 
638.769,  892,  843,  986,  998,  1181;  Pack- 
ham,  889,  1159,  1230  ; Sneffleld,  390; 
Dwelliogs  Co.,  and  the  frauds  thereon, 
247,  382,  432,  503,  593,  599,  745,  816,  1116  ; 
Institute,  695 

Artistic:  oevelopment,  individualism,  $43, 
887  ; productions  and  maohinery,  335 
Artists’  sale  in  Paris,  an,  104 
Artists’ : General  Benevolent  Institntion, 
517 : Rifle  Volunteer  Corps,  1168 
Arts  in  the  Netherlands,  500 
Arundel  Churoh  and  Duke  of  Norfolk,  747 
Asphalte,  137,  990 

Assisi,  Church  of  St.  Francis,  295,  353 
Assistant  Architect,  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  ls9 

Association  of  Municipal  Engineers,  690, 
766,  793 

Assoi-’iatioa  for  promoting  good  workman- 
ship, 4:J5 

Asturias,  early  churches  of  the,  213 
Attica,  pretiistorto,  841 
Australia  buying  Canadian  timber,  44 
Australian  art,  27 

Automata  for  sporting  purposes, 138 
Avenue  du  Grand  Oorneille,  Paris,  236 

B ABYLOSIAN  discoveries,  1081 
Back  V.  under-house  drainage,  21 
Bad  building:  Hackney,  99i),  1035;  Ham- 
mersmith, 767 

Bad  drains,  a breach  of  agreement,  461 
Bigihot  Park,  mansion  lor  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  1199 
Ballooning,  present  state  of,  1037 
Bane  and  antidote,  12U6 
Ban'k;  of  Cumberland,  Haltwhistle,  1055; 

of  Scotland,  BLshopsgate-street,  882 
Bankers,  London,  5 
Banq'ie  de  Belgique,  Brussels,  323 
Baustead  lunatic  asylnm,  270 
Bantry  Bay,  963 
Barasiey,  park  for,_807 
Barnstaple,  44 

Barracks,  12,  299,  306,  398,  435 
Ba-row-iu-Furneas : Co  npetitions,  291, 
1381 ; pro  jress  of,  1316 
Barry,  Prof.,  lectures  on  arohiteoture  at  the 
Academy,  189,  227,  257,  292,  313  , 333 
Baths  ; floating,  lu3,  193,  249;  Rjmaa,316, 
355 

Baths  and  washhonses,  693,  840,  864,  1122, 
1159,  1183,  1258,  13)8 
Battersea,  Victoria  dwellings,  089 
Battle  for  life,  new  inoidents  in,  899,  965 
“ Battle  of  Sc.  Egidio,”  235 
Batt's  patent  scatTolding,  79, 119, 169, 199 
Baugewerkesohule,  Stnttgart,  954 
Bavaria  and  the  fine  arts,  679 
Beauvais  clock,  the,  78 
Bedford  Estate,  the,  463,  603,  696 
Beham's  engravings,  1305 
Belfast,  138,  lil84 
Bells  and  bellringing,  617 
BanJoason's  London, l'>43 
Bennoch,  Mr.  F.,  testim  mial  to,  71 
Bantinok,  Mr.,  on  architecture,  187,  203,  203 
Berkshire  Sr.sheeoloiical  3 jciety,  792 
Berlm  : buildings,  930,  1070,  1093  ; imperial 
bank,  834;  Kaisergallerie,  1153;  private 
arohiteoture,  906;  Society  of  AreOiteots* 
House,  156 

B'liiogsgate  Market,  839 
Kirkeuhead ; landing  stage,  290  ; sohool,  791 
Birmingham:  aquarium,  1183 ; aroliiteotural 
societies  116,  241,  249  ; assay  otfioa,  82')  ; 
club  and  iosticute,  963  ; domaatio  economy 
o mgresa,  692.  76),  879;  i nprovement 
Bohe'oe,  8)7  ; Midlan  I Institute,  721,  792; 
notes  from,  1229,  13  '3;  sanitary  state  of, 
817,  sohool  of  design,  23  ; sewage  sludge, 
303 

Bishopsgate  : Sir  Paul  PindaFs  house, 
13)5;  St.  Helen's,  623 
Blaok  putty,  301 
Black  and  white  exhibition,  603 
Blackheath,  All  Seiuts’  Churoh,  07 
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Blackpool  rier,  667 

Blackwal!  gruTiog  dock,  1113,  1160 

Biakemere  Church,  890 

Bloomsbury,  new  • c'.oo'b,  720 

Board  of  Work?  in  retrear,  1191 

Bombay:  Wocnldas  Tejpsll  hoapitsl,  1010; 

Btatue  of  the  Prince  of  Vales,  7S9 
Boodle-Fitz-Boodle  : on  the  social  eleration 
of  woman  and  the  decline  of  architecture, 
753 ; on  VitruTins,  149 ; on  the  word 
“ moiif,’'  610 

Bookstalls  for  the  Embankment,  235 
Books,  pamphlets,  &c.,  notices,  reyiews,  and 
articles  as  to 
Amongst  Machines,  118 
An'robus,  Trainine  Schools  and  Ships,  330 
Baker,  Turkey  in  Europe,  836 
Beckett,  a Book  on  Bnildinif,  4 
Bell,  Notices  of  Historic  Persons  buried 
k in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Peter>Bd>Viacala, 
1210 

Bennoch,  Poems,  Lyrics,  Songs,  and 
Sonnets,  863 

Berlin  Society  of  Architects,  Berlin  nnd 
seine  Bauten,  1070,  1095 
Beyan,  the  Industrial  Classes,  301 
Bottomley,  Dynamics,  303 
Box,  Practical  Treatise  on  Heat,  301 
Brewer  & Streeter,  Gold,  118 
Burdett,  Cottage  Hospitals,  746 
Bum,  Landed  Estates  Management,  990 
Burnaby,  a Ride  to  Khiva,  24 
Chester, Westminster  Abbey  Registers,  121 
Church  Rambler,  tbe,  141 
Crory,  East  London  Industries,  77 
Crowe  & Cavalcaselle,  Titian,  53 
Cooke,  Leaves  from  my  Sketchbook,  1233 
Cnrtis,  Fresh  Air  in  the  House,  111 
Davie,  Arcbiteotnral  Studies  in  France, 
1241 

Dent,  Winchcombe  and  Sudeley,  736 
Denton,  Ssnitary  Engineering,  697 
Dobson,  Pioneer  Engineering,  276 
Fergnsson,  Brocks  and  Rude  Stone  Monu- 
ments of  tbe  Orkneys,  620 
Forbes-Eobertson,  Great  Painters  of 
Christendom,  1293 

Fortnuro,  Catalogue  of  Enropean  Bronzes, 
South  Kensington  Museum,  379 
Friedmann,  Designs  for  Markets,  Ware* 
houses,  and  Sheds,  1139 
Grote,  G-eography,  141 
Hall,  Words  of  Warning  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  646 

Handbook  to  St.  Alban's  Cathedral,  621 
Hatfield,  Transverse  Strains,  1253 
Head,  Notes  nnPortable  Steam-engine,  71 
Hellver,  Plumbing  and  Sanitary  Houses, 
912 

Higgingbotham,  World'a  Railways,  806 
Hobday,  Cottage  Gardening,  891 
Hunt,  Ure'a  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Mann- 
faolures,  and  Mines,  168 
Jeokin,  Bridges,  303 
Jewitt,  Half-hours  with  English  Anti- 
quities, 358 

Lees,  Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat,  163 
Little,  Timber  Supply  of  Canada,  304 
Lucas,  “ Arcbitecinre  et  Archdologie," 
626 

Lnmlev,  Essay  on  Bye-Laws,  1118 
Mackenzie,  Pleasures  of  House  Buildiog, 
820 

Mabafiy,  Studies  in  Greece,  231 
Maiheson,  Works  in  Iron,  942 
Mayer,  Early  Exhibitions  of  Art  in  Liver- 
pool, 722 

Northeott,  Theory  and  Action  of  the 
Steam-engine,  276 
Nicholls,  the  Forum  Romanum,  729 
Official  Handbook  for  the  National  Train- 
ing School  of  Cookery,  1253 
Ogden,  Christian  Gravestones,  770 
Orrinsmith,  the  Drawing-room,  its  Deco- 
ration and  Furniture,  1241 
Ott,  Graphic  Statics,  30.8 
Paley  and  Fawcett,  Manna!  of  Oolhio 
Monldings,  819 
Pater,  The  Renaissance,  705 
Petre,  Inductive  Metrology,  1139 
Pole,  Life  of  Sir  William  Fairbairn,  97 
Pollock,  Digest  of  Liw  of  Partnership,  410 
Pooley,  Old  StOueCrossesof  Somerset,  631 
Potter,  Concrete,  its  Use  in  Building,  911 
Reid,  G.  H.,  New  South  Wales,  941 
Reid,  H.,  Manufacture  of  Portland 
Cement,  1263 

Richards,  Manufacture  of  Coal  Gas,  891 
Bimmer,  Ancient  Streets  and  Home- 
steads of  England,  31 
Rogers,  Architects'  Guide,  613 
Schliemann,  Researches  and  Discoveries 
at  Myoente  and  Tiryns,  1137 
Sharpe,  Illustrated  Papers  on  Charch 
Architecture,  521 
Sherrin,  Brick  Ornament,  331 
Smiles,  Life  of  a Scotch  Naturalist, — 
Thomas  Edward,  91 

Smith,  F.  M.,  Handbook  of  tbe  Manafac- 
ture  of  Gunpowder,  1072 
Smith,  Noble,  & Smith,  Progress  of  Civil 
and  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Ship- 
building, 303 

Smyth.  Metailio  Mining  and  Collieries,  391 
Sparkes,  Handbook  ofPottery  Puiatiag, 
330 

Storv.  Castle  of  8t.  Angelo:  “Roba  di 
Roma,”  630 

Symouas,  Kenaissance  in  Italy,  576 
Taylor,  The  Aqnarium  and  its  Inhabi- 
tants, 118 

Thomas,  Symmetrical  Education,  1011 
Thomson  Sc  Smith,  Street  Lite  in  London, 
594 

Ttiuuipson,  Hand-book  to  Picture  Gal- 
leries of  Europe,  770 

Thorne,  Hand-book  of  the  Environs  of 
London,  123 

Travaui  Publics  de  la  France,  330 
Tyndall,  Lessons  on  Electricity,  276 
Wallace,  Russia,  771 
8VeBt,  Hospital  Organisation,  746 


Books,  pamphlets,  4c,,  eonlinued:— 
WeH'ootr,  Centennial  Portfolio,  894 
Wilson,  Onr  Eivptian  Obelisk,  1075 
Wood,  Discoveries  at  Ephesus,  171 
Yriarte,  Venice:  Histoire,  Arts,  Indus 
trie,  ill  Ville,  Lv  Vie,  225 
Zerffi,  Mnaiulofthe  Historical  Develop- 
ment of  Art,  323 
Bortliwick  Tower,  394 
Boaniac  dwellings,  423 
Bosphorus,  suggested  bridge,  990 
Boston  Spa  Coogre^ational  Church,  1270 
Bow-street  Police-court,  358 
Bracng  walls,  8t.  John’s  Church.  iloUoway, 
1052 

Bradford  : Airedale  College,  691 ; building 
in,  937  ; street  paving,  302;  waterworks 
engineer,  63 
Bramhall  Hall,  513 

Brandon,  Raphael,  and  his  works,  1051 
Brassey,  Mr.,  on  strikes  anl  wages,  1011 
Brave  workmen,  776,  89\  941,  1018 
Breach  of  contract  by  briokraakers,  618 
Breaches  of  building  bye-laws,  92 
Brtc-a-brac  and  Ksthetics,  1001 
Bricklayer,  a stanch,  1064 
Bricklayers:  and  the  building-trade,  273: 
one-handed,  70,  93 

Bricklayers'  technical  edneation  classes,  190 
“ Briokological"  style,  the,  335 
Bricks  from  slag,  1109 
Bridges,  new,  43,  301,  538,  591,  668,  695,  704. 
720,  733,  743,  743,  942,  990,  1179,  1217, 
1230,  1279,  1291 

Brighton:  aquarium,  1013;  school  of  art, 
14<.l,  1027 

Biigstock  Church,  40 

Bristol : docks,  220  ; St.  WerburgVa  Tower, 
119.  153,  302,  543,  648,  797 
Bristol  and  Gloucester  Archaeological 
Society,  792,  935 

British  -.  Arcbieological  Association,  96, 
161,  223,  235,  330,  363,  642,  661,  600.  769, 
993,  914,  926,  1180,  1281;  artisan,  history 
of,  115;  Association  at  Plymouth,  874, 
911;  Museom  (see  “ Museums  ") 

Brittany  stone  monuments,  1231 
Brixton,  Bon  March6,  299 
Brompton:  “Boilers,"  730,  767;  Hospital 
for  Consumption,  372,  613 
Bronzes  at  South  Keuaiogton,  279 
Bronzework,  English,  914 
Bronel  ata'ue,  li;35 
Brussels,  Boulevard  Centrale,  361,  323 
Builders' : Benevolent  Institution,  643,  569, 
789,  1157,  1310  ; Clerks'  Benevolent  Insti- 
tutioa,  218  ; tenders,  137, 193,  231,  4-35,  7-13 
Building  : Act,  amendment,  359,  493,  1094, 
1183,  1184;  Design  and  Construction 
Institute,  1256;  land  and  railways,  90; 
land  in  Scotland,  298;  on  leased  land, 
1016  ; over  worked-out  mines,  585;  socie- 
ties’ fines,  300,  793  ; stones,  369 
Building  Act,  Metropolitan  ; cases  under, 
43,  210,  357,  392,  695,  744,  787,  1062,  1230  ; 
exemption  of  railway  companies,  741; 
greenhouses,  382  ; insufficient  open  space, 
357  ; not  giving  notice  to  district  surveyor, 
210;  time  for  taking  proceedings,  43; 
what  are  repairs?  i062  ; what  is  a roof? 
1280 

Building  trades'  school,  Stuttgart,  951 
Builth  market-ball,  1278 
Bunbili  Fields  (Quakers')  burial-ground, 
356 

Buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  121 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  619 
Bury,  Talbot,  tbe  late,  205 
“ Bye-commissions,  22,  32,  33,  50,  91,  116, 

' 251,  255,  302,  436,  438 

Bye-laws  : Institute  of  Architects,  261,  331, 
383,  1203,  1213  ; Local  Government 

“model,”  819.  970,  996, 1118 
Byron  memorial,  proposed,  939 

CABMEN’S  shelters,  1182 
Cadging,  963 

Camberwell:  baths,  810;  buildiog  at,  781; 
convent  buildings,  818;  trees  for,  839; 
workhouse,  105,  166,  220,  1203,  1233,  1257 
Cambridge,  Cavendish  College,  965 
Cambodia,  ruined  cities  of,  705 
Campden  reservoir,  815,  883,  891 
Canadian  timber  for  Anstralia,  41 
Canary  Islands,  industrial  classes,  734 
Canford  Church,  765 
Cauterbury  Cathedral,  -133,  717 
Capital  and  auti-capital,  1035;  capital  of 
London  water  companies,  1278 
Cappoquin  convent,  565 
Carbon  gas,  1139 
Cardiff  winter  garden,  329 
Caris,  the  brave  slater,  776 
Carlisle  fever  b-Tspital,  723 
Carriages  in  Asia,  13 
Casement  windows,  Swedish,  1027 
Cases  under : Employers  and  Workmen 
Act,  916  ; Metropolis  Local  Management 
Act,  1208:  Metropolitan  Building  Act 
(see  “ Building  Act  ”) 

Castles:  Christchurch,  652;  Clun,  1017; 
Hopton,  1050;  Leeds,  1097  : Nottingham, 
813  ; Porchester,  756  ; Sudeley,  720 
Casual  wards,  Kensington,  1230 
Catacombs  of  Rome,  732 
Cathedral:  movement,  123;  restoration, 
106) 

Cathedrals  (see  names  of  places) 

Causes  of  difference  in  art  and  architecture, 
1093 

Caxton  commemoration,  674,  633,  689,  729 
Cement:  iron  and,  275;  kilns,  891,  918, 
fill;  maQufdCcuro,  173;  Portland,  181, 
618,  1263 

Centenoial  experiences,  194 
Central  iire-brigade  station,  663 
Central  London  and  house-building,  366, 
4-35,  5'2,  1166, 1219 
Certificated  (?i  surveyors,  1120,  115) 
Chamberlain,  Mr.,  M.P.,  on  art,  23 
Chancel  screen,  gates  to,  273,  591 
, Changes  at  South  Kensington,  1069 


Channel  tunnel,  671 

Chantrev  bequest,  the,  485 

Chapel  Rovai,  Savov,  911 

Charing-croas  Hotel,  943 

Charity  organijation,  615,  670 

Charlotte  Corday  and  the  Boulevard  St. 

Germai  1,  632 
Chirtres  Cathedral,  123 
Chelsea  Hall  and  Club,  613 
Cheltenham,  All  Saintj'  Church,  81 
Chemistry  and  eugineeriiig,  -13 
Cheshire  antiquities,  913 
Chester:  cathedral,  bishop's  throne  and 
pulpit,  207,  1004;  notes  from,  566 
Chesterfield,  Stephenson  Memori-il,  1081 
Chestnut,  Spanish,  567,  618,  1032 
Chiaroscuro,  707,  731 
Chinese  progress  in  science,  4)7 
Choice  of  a place  to  live  in,  381 
Christchurch  castle  and  priory,  653,  839, 
1161 

Christian  Knowledge  Society’s  buildings, 
81O 

Church:  architecture,  621;  building  and 
restoration,  3 ; decoration,  67;  interiors, 
625,  653  ; restoration  in  Dorset,  76 
Churches;  Asturian,  213;  condemned,  403  ; 
Oorui8h,1193;  Glasgow  city,  22;  galleried, 
829;  lighting,  861 ; ventilation  of,  433  ; of 
Wisby,  Gotland,  10  (see  also  “Church 
Building  News”  in  weekly  numbers,  and 
natnes  of  places  where  churches  are 
situated) 

Ctiurehyards : use  of,  390;  St.  John's, 
Woterloo-road,  7l9 
Cirencester,  935 

City:  churches,  Glasgow,  22;  churches, 
London,  4<.'3,  455,  463,  791,  891  ; com- 
panies, ball  for,  -137;  gnilds,  119;  and 
SpitalUelds  School  of  Art,  270,  32-1,  3l3, 
379,1259;  street  improvements,  497 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers' ; Society, 
42,  88,  128,  1S8,  326,  350,  666,  617,  836,  014, 
963,  991 

Civil  service : estimates,  216;  stores,  Covoat- 
garden,  832,  886 
Clae  Church,  Grimsby,  1103 
Climate  and  art,  740,  793 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  232,  326,  033.  696,  849. 
89),  917,  933.  981,  989,  1016,  104 >,  !■  75, 
10.87,  1088,  1108,  1139,  1160,  1180,  1181, 
1204,  1254,  1267 
Clergy  houses,  891 

Clerkenwell:  baths,  8S1  ; historical  sites,  217 
Cleveland  district,  the,  281 
Clocks;  Beauvais,  78;  and  carillons,  Man- 
chester Town-hall,  1062  ; pneumatic,  1012 
Clock-tower,  Newington,  90,  810 
Club-houses,  new,  25, 372, 382, 613,  866,  903, 
1206 

Clubs  in  antnmn,  1237,  137J 
Clun  Church  and  Castle,  877,  1017 
Clyde  docks,  371 

Coal:  British,  397  : consumption  of,  771; 

depot,  Kensingtoo,  516 
Coffee  taverns,  220 
Coffer-dams,  1306 
Colchester,  Roman  remains,  139 
Colleges:  Airedale,  631;  Cavendish,  Cam- 
bridge, 965;  Cooper's  Hill,  773  ; Dulwich, 
558;  St.  Alphege's,  Blackfriars,  12  ; tech- 
nological, 916;  Triuitr,  Ljndon,  403 
Colonial : progress,  1232  ; view  of  the 
world's  railways,  805 
Colosseum,  Rome,  19,  715 
Colour  : and  ornament,  313,  379  ; percep- 
tion of,  1010 

Coloured  decoration,  613 
Columbia  Market,  1126 
Columbus's  remains,  1123 
Combat  with  an  infective  atmosphere,  95 
Commissioners  of  Sewers’  depot,  Lambeth, 
607 

Commissions,  illicit,  23,  32,  33,  50,  91,  116, 
251,  253,  302,  436, 1138 
Compensation  cases,  191,  219,  aOS,  742,  807, 
1161,  1184 

Competitions  (see  names  oTbaildings) 
Composition,  architectural,  575,  1103 
Concentration  of  the  GovernmeDt  offices,  852 
Concert-room  for  Loudon,  1045,  1)87,  1108 
Concrete:  building  at  the  Antipodes,  1133 ; 

building,  695,  868,  891,  915,  963 
Conferences  : Atsocia'ion  of  Municipal 
Engineers,  766;  health  and  sewage  of 
towns,  Society  of  Arts,  484,  613,  030; 
trade  unions,  691,  893, 964,  lOH 
Congregational  church,  Boston  Spa,  1270 
Congresses  : British  Association,  Plymouth, 
87-1,  911  ; domestic  economy,  Birming- 
ham, 692,  763,  879;  French  architects’, 
-131;  sanitary,  Leamington,  1013,  1036; 
social  science,  Aberdeen,  734,  921,  939, 
915,  973,  933,  998 

Connexion  of  Greek  and  Roman  art  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Classics,  397,  419, 482,  611, 
527 

Constantinople,  29,  680 
ConstrnctioD,  organic,  623 
Consumption  Hospital,  Brompton,  372,  513 
Contour  of  the  human  form,  218 
Contractors’  liabilities,  356 
CcDtracta,  time  conditions  in,  18 
Contributions  on  sewage  question,  493 
Convents  : Camberwell, 818  ; Cappoquin,  665 
Convertazione,  Architectural  Assoc.,  1100 
Cookery,  training  school  for,  691,  1277 
Cooper's  Hill  college,  773 
Copthorne  church,  791 
Corean  dwellings,  878 
Cork,  theatre  royal,  989 
Cotnhill,  No.  42, 181 
'-ornish  churches,  1192 
Costermongers’  stables  and  stalls,  1125 
Cottage  homes  of  England,  17 
Council  chamber,  Guildhall,  540,  692 
Country  and  town,  801 
Coventry  sewage  works,  564,  1039 
Cover  for  the  Albert  Memorial,  384,450,  564 
Cowfold  monastery,  1136 
Cowper-Temple,  Mr.,  and  the  Embank- 
ment, 92 


Cremorne  Gardena  and  Chelsea  Embank- 
meat,  1088 
Cretan  workmen,  70G 
Critical  restoration,  59! 

Cross,  Mr  , on  art,  1236 
Crown  : floor  cramp,  1205  ; lands,  1017 
Cryptotyoe  process,  1275 
Crystal  Palace  : railway  statioa,  .51),  569  ; 
school  of  ongineeriiig,  421,  830;  aui 
techoical  educatim,  719 
Cultivated  taste  in  architecture,  233 
Cu'ture  of  the  Greek*,  618 
Cumberland : Archteologicsl  Society,  511, 
888;  Union  Bank,  ilaltwhistla,  1055 
Current  oonvetsation,  802,  970,  996 
Cyclopean ; architecture,  Mycenaj,  337 
fortress,  Samothrace,  832 

DAMP,  813,  127G 
Darien  canal,  220 
Darlington,  -116 

Desd  cities  on  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  372 
Decalogne,  position  for,  '274 
Decay  of:  City  guilds,  119;  Greek  culture, 
616  ; stone,  450 

Decline  of  the  Pointed  style,  39 
Decline  of  British  architecture,  187,  2)2,  2)3 
Decoration:  charch,  67;  coloured,  613; 
domestic,  667,  697:  drawing-room,  1211, 
1280 ; ecclesiastical, 295,  353  ; interior, 2 11 ; 
over-,  1092  ; St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  643, 
617,  720 

Decorative  art,  673 
Dee,  the,  961 
Deep  mining,  842 

Defence  of  modern  restorers,  650,  572,  601 
Denham  schools,  Uxbridge,  1115 
Deptford  ducks,  393 

Derby;  art  exhibition,  692;  school  of  art 
583 

Deserving  reward,  890,  941,  1013 
Design  and  supervision  of  works,  391 
Designed  coincidences,  1016 
Designs  for  goldsmiths'  work,  I'O 
Development;  of  Gothic  architecture,  1253, 
1276 ; railway,  9 

Developments,  architectural,  in  India,  55 
Devonport  high  school  for  girls,  667 
Diaz’s  paintiiigs,  sale  of,  104 
Dictionary  of  Architecture,  1063 
Difference  in  iron,  666 
Diffusion  t>.  repression,  sewer-gas,  525 
Dignity  of  mauunl  labour,  280 
Dilapidations,  -136;  ecclesiastical,  1C3 
Dilettante  and  art,  1016 
Dissenting  church  building  news  (see 
weekly  nnmbers) 

District  surveyors,  election  of,  460 
Dive  deeper,  162 

Do  our  workmen  improve  ? 274,  303,  329 
Deckhouse,  Billiter-strect,  483 
Dock?,  22  I,  371,  398,  431,  719,  727,  981 
Dodona,  632 

Domestic  : architecture,  199,  227,  257,  282  ; 
decoration,  667,  697 ; economy  congress, 
692,  763,  879 

Dorset,  church  restoration  in,  76 
Double  water  supply  for  Loudon,  817,  916, 
1160,  1183.  1190 

Doulton's  premises,  Lambeth,  422 
Dover:  antiquities,  890;  museum,  923; 

school  of  art,  1136 
Drain  ventilation,  525 

Drainage  matters,  21,  563  (see  also  weekly 
numbers) 

Drains,  plana  of,  69,  92 
Drams,  Theodore  Martin  on,  453 
Dramatic  College,  205 
Drawing;  copies,  1279;  as  an  element  of 
education,  327,  1288 
Drawing-room,  the,  1211,  1280 
Drawings  : from  Egypt,  362,  383  ; at  South 
Kensington,  286 

Drinking.fountains,  373, 329, 697, 935, 913, 984 
Drummond’s  Bank,  Cbaring-cross,  120S 
Dublin  : bridges,  668  ; Christ  Church  Cathe< 
dral,  8L7 ; Leiuster  Lawn,  1087,  1195 
Dubose,  tbe  French  model,  90 
Dudley  Gallery,  101,  1191 
Duke  of  Conuaught's  mansion,  Bagahot 
Park,  1198 

Dulwich:  College,  656;  Webster  fountain, 
273,  935 

Dundee:  markets,  70,  839;  Morgan  Hos- 
pital,  323 

Duogeness,  harbour  for,  73, 139 
Durham  nnd  neighbourhood,  578,  1031 
Durham,  Joseph,  A.R.A.,  1110 
Diisaeldorf;  Academy  of  Arts,  311;  Sei- 
sions  House,  290 

Dutch  trading  establishment,  Port  Said,  319 
Dwellings:  Bosnian,  -1‘23 ; Corean,  878;  ia 
flats,  366,  917,  1113,  1133,  1138, 1112,  1188, 
1319;  for  Government  workmen,  Stutt- 
gart, 1033  ; of  the  poor  in  Glasgow,  191, 
460  ; of  the  poor  in  Ireland  and  England, 
163  ; of  the  poor  in  Portsmouth,  192  ; of 
Prussian  workmen,  640  ; workmen’s,  71, 
416,  669,  602,  769,  802,  813,  879,  839,  936, 
088,  1159,  1181 

EiRL’S  COURT  railway  accident,  155 
Earthquake-resisting  buildings,  253 
Earthwork,  computation  of,  617 
Easements,  law  of,  1267 
East  and  West  India  Dock-house,  433 
East  London:  hospital  for  children,  506; 
industries,  77 

Basiern  question  an  engineering  one,  435 
Ecclesiasticil : architecture,  412,  -474; 

architecture  of  Russia,  1216,  1291 ; archi- 
tecture of  Suff-jlk,  554;  decoration,  295, 
353;  Dilapidations  Act,  103;  oddities, 
1208 

Edinburgh:  Albert  Gallery,  671,  1212; 
aquarium,  1083 ; Architectural  Associa- 
156,  250,  353;  improvements,  2S9,  lu60; 
University  competition,  328 
Edward,  Thomas,  tbe  Scotch  Naturalist,  91 
Egg-shape,  generation  of,  963 
Egypt:  artisans  in,  459;  drawings  from, 
362,  383 
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igyptiao:  architecture,  1035;  obelisks, 

1075  ; work,  683 
llectric  candle,  671 
llementary  schools,  drawing  in,  337 
'Isdon  church  restoration,  1135,  1173 
Imbanktnent  of  the  Thames,  south  Bide, 

115,  139,  167.  373,  689,  703 
Imbossed  floek-papors,  1183 
hndeii,  proposed  harbour,  902 
hnnloyers’  liabilities  for  workmen  s negU- 
*genoe,  235,  300,  311,  513,  939 
iQcnuatie  painting,  155,318 
Jndowment  of  genms  and  research,  7,  -W 
inirineering architecture  and,  751;  Col- 
leee  Cooper’s  Hill,  773  ; at  the  Crystal 
Palace  421,  830  ; and  the  Eastern 
question,  435 ; evidence,  Thames  Valley 
lloodB.  609;  in  India,  18;  pioneer,  276  ; 
nrospects,  1378  ; aamtary,  597 ; m Scot- 
land, 1156  ; works  in  Berlin,  1098 
Eaeiiieers  and  Arcbilec  s,  63 
Unllish:  bronzswork,  914 ; cottage  homes, 

17;  homesteads,  31;  Renaissance,  39 
Engravings  by  Beham,  13?5 
Environs  of  London,  123 
Ephesus,  Temple  of  Diana,  81, 101, 171 
Etsox  Arcbteol  igical  Society,  913 
Etchings  by  Rembrandt,  619 
Earopean  bronzes  at  Kensington,  279 
Evans  A Swain's  fireproof  floors,  116,  583 
Evolution  in  architecture,  1295 
Evreui  Cathedral,  628 
Exchange,  Vienna,  1103 

Excursion  of  Architectural  Association,  8cl 
Eieier:  cathedral,  1083,  1110  ; cemetery, 

Eibbitions:  Paris  Csee  ‘^'Parii");  Wfox 
ham,  art-treasures,  1185 
Expression  of  stress,  optical,  193 

FACTORIES  and  Workshops  Bill,  593 
Faculty  for  a tower  and  bell,  695 
Fairbairn,  Sir  Andrew's,  house,  483 
Fairbairn,  Sir  William,  97 
Fairford  windows,  1010 
Farm  labourers,  a plea  for,  329 
Farnbam  and  iis  failings,  162,  21S 
rarnwortb  Wesleyan  chapel,  539 
Feeling,  843 

Female  School  of  Art,  1111 
Fence-posts,  preserving,  1113 
Fenchurch-atreet,  the  King's  Head,  Ido 
Fergusson,  Mr.,  on  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Bpheaus,  81,  l04 
Fibre,  1330 

Field-lane  institution,  634 
Fiesole,  walls  of,  703 
Fifteenth-century  London,  307,  313 
Fines  of  building  societies,  3'J  > 

Finsbury  joinery  W 'rks,  295,  331,  694 
Firegrate,  improved,  165,  230 
Fireproof:  buildings, American, 741 ; floors, 
110,  615,  586  ; theatres,  47 
Fires  : and  lire  insurance,  245  ; prevention 

Flats  for  tho  middle-classes,  306,  917,  1113, 
1135,  1133,  1112,  1106,1219 
Fleet-street,  new  buildings,  1197,  1223 
Fleetwood  hocks,  718 
Flitcroffs  monument,  1160,  1201 
Floating  swimming-baths,  103,  193,  243 
Flock  papers,  1182 
Flooding  of  the  Thames  Valley,  49,  114,274, 
331,  689,  702 

Floor-cramp,  the  Crown,  1205 
Florence  and  Michelangelo,  370 
Font.  Protestant  Church,  Breda,  1251 
Fonts,  new,  744 

Food  supply  and  population,  735 
Forth  and  'i'ay  bridges,  1230 
Fornm  Romanum,  715,  729,  767,  819,  841 
Foundations:  house,  636;  safety  of,  1187 
Founders' Hall,  540 
Frauds  on  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Co.,  74a, 
810,  1116 

Free  Libraries,  971,  1357 
Freemen’s  union,  proposed,  273 
French  : architects,  congress  of,  434  ; arch, 
tecta,  famous,  5'3l,  682,730;  architeois 
and  masons,  923  ; builders  and  French 
police,  416  ; building  trade,  unionism  in, 
7j  cathedrals,  138;  Gallery,  Pall-mall, 
1099  ; Gothic,  1211;  lady  artists,  368; 
manufacturing  town,  877  ; model,  90 
Frenehand  Flemish  exhibition,  311 
Fromentin  the  painter,  130 
Function  of  the  imagination  in  art,  673 
Fungus,  1133,  1182 
Furniture  : “ art,"  843, 8D1 ; drawing-room, 
1241,  1280 

GALLERIED  churches,  829 
Gas : measurement  of,  943 ; from  paraffin, 
668 ; supply  of  London,  799  ; tar  and  iron, 
117  ; and  water,  668;  works,  Manchester 
Corporation,  1113 
Gateshead-on-Tyne,  1194 
Gateways,  park,  997 
Gauges  of  roofing  zinc,  1133,  1208 
Gems,  antique,  30 
Gaueration  of  egg-shape,  963 
Genius,  endowment  of,  40 
Genius  of  architecture,  the,  on  the  work  of 
the  piofeesioD,  3 
GenCili  memorial,  the,  690 
German  ; military  architeotnro, 

856;  telegraphy,  1293;  working 
Germs,  615 
Giotto’s  Gospel  of  Labour,  103 
Girders,  iron,  607,  719 
Gladstone,  Mr.,  on  : pottery,  513,  6i0 ; town 
and  country,  801 ; Troy.  447 
Glasgow:  city  churches,  23;  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  191,  480;  new  barracks,  393; 
new  Duildings  end  improvements,  147, 460; 
new  circus,  1198  ; new  clnb  buildings,  372  ; 
new  hotels,  1014 ; lavatories,  747 ; muni- 
cipal buildings,  741 ; proposed  east  end 
museum,  611;  public  halls,  1196;  rivet 
water  supply,  808 ; sanitary  improvements, 
885;  University  pictures,  1198,  1358 
Glass  painting,  393 


Glazed  atone,  Lipscombe’s.  68 
GlengarrifT,  Bantry  Bay,  963 

Gloucester  co-operative  stores,  U/- 

Gocaldas  Tejpall  hospital,  Bombay,  1010 
Goethe-street,  Stuttgart,  39  _ 

Gold  and  silver  in  Solomon’s  time,  £>o,  -i  b 
Gold  modal,  Institute  of  Architects,  223, 
606 

Goldsmith  residences,  988, 11*^ 

Goldsmith’s  house  and  garden,  84J,  83J 
Goldsmiths  and  bankers,  5 
Goldsmiths’ : Cempany's  prizes,  331 ; worK, 
designs  for,  10) 

Goodman’s-flelds  thea*re,^4l 

Gospel  of  Labour,  Giotto's,  10- 
Gothic : architecture,  development  ot,  l-Ji, 
1270-  architecture,  French.  1-U;  ana 
Gt«.k,  271  i moaldins',  810;  wmelo*., 
wooden,  902 

Gotland,  churches  of,  10 

Gooioo,  Jean,  521  

Government  offices,  741.  4,,, 

Granite:  building  m,  08,  99,  117,  137,  431, 
4S8  649,  915;  dressing  machinery,  387; 
in  the  workshop,  1019,  1059,  1112  : mono- 
liths, 1233,  1302 
Grantoun  public  hall,  166 
Granville,  Earl,  on  taste,  77 
Great  Eastern-street,  191 

Grecian  Theatre,  City-road,  1107 

Greek:  arohitectnral  practice,  338,  4iJ, 
463  ■ architecture,  optical  refl'iemonts  ot, 
125,  127,  163;  art,  159,  211,  397,  419,  48-, 
961,  1039,  1101,  1171,  r275  ; and  Gothic, 

Greenwich:  board  of  works  offises,  489  ; 
Roan  schools.  1013;  Wesleyan  chspel 
competition,  934, 1016 
Grimsby  hospital,  565 
“ Grinding  monev,”  133, 166 
Grocers’ school,  Hackney,  398  _ 

Grosvenor  Gallery,  434,  439,  4jo,  473,  1-14, 
1239 

Growth  of  London,  43.  467 
Guildhall  oounoil-chamber,  oto,  692 
Gulf  of  Lyons,  dead  cities  of,  372 
Gunpowder  mills,  Roslin,  1072 
Guos  and  armour-plates,  41 
Gwynfryn,  CarTiarvoashire_,  583 
Gymnastics  and  health,  1074 


, 33,  90,  91,  119, 


. 731 


750 


03, 611 


ao'ont, 
jn,  530 


HACKNEY,  "jerry”  building,  990,  103 
Half  -timbered  houses,  153, 191 
Half-year’s  railway  work,  388,  959 
Halifax:  grammar-school  competition,  11 ; 

parish  church,  350,  1233 
Hamblet’a  terra-metallic  paving,  IW 
Hamburg  schools  and  museom,  734 
Hammersmith,  bad  buildings  at,  767 
Handel  festival,  653,  677 
Handrailing,  1091 
Handswortb  public  offices.  1197 
Hannington’s  filteriog  ventilator,  182 
Harrow,  473,  710  . 

Hastings:  improvements,  301;  school  of 
art,  535  ; water-supply,  251 
Health and  growth  ot  Loudon,  467  ; and 
gymnastics,  1074;  improvements  in  great 
cities,  33,  65  ; qnestion,  335,  599,9j9;  and 

sewage  of  towns,  484,  513,  93) 

Healthy  houses  for  great  cities,  33,  00 
Heart  of  England,  ttie,  851 
Height  of  buildings  in  London,  /97 
Heliopolis  obelisk,  1078  . 

Henning’s  models  of  the  Elgin  marbles, 
1016,  1063,  111:3. 1179  . , T r.  , 

Hereford  meeting,  Archieologioal  Institute, 
837,  802 

Herefordshire  trees,  1133 
Hessian  working  men,  530 
Haworth  schools  competition,  3c7 
Highway  boards,  practice  of,  219 
Hilton’s  " Our  Lord  crowned  with  Thorns, 
323,  275 

Hindiey  cemetery  competition,  697,  747 
Hints  to  apeenlalive  architects,  1183 
History  : of  the  British  artisan,  Ho  ; un- 
earthed, 390 
Hoar  Cross  Church,  13 

Holborn:  imperial  hotel,  1396;  vostry-haU 

Holloway  sanatorium,  Virginia  Water,  710 
Home  ot  Philibert  de  I'Orme,  730 
Homes  for:  habitual  drunkards,  1171; 
labouring  classes,  807 ; middle  classes  (see 
"Flats")  ; working  girls,  919,  982 
Homesteads  of  England,  ancient,  34 
Honours  to : a foundation-stone,  333  ; a 
sculptor,  1081 
Hopton  Castle,  105) 

Hornsey  house-drainage,  934 

Hospital  organisation,  748 

Hospitals:  art  and  muno  for,  12b,  lO-J. 
private  houses,  489  ; newer  enlarged, 43, 
236  323,  372,  461,  503,  513,  56d,  723,  1013, 
1203,  1212,  1223 
Hotels,  658,  943,  1014,  1307 
House-building  in  central  London,  366,  43o, 
502 

House-tax  on  offices,  193 
Household,  the,  at  different  eras : An- 
tiquity, 176,  2-44;  The  Ciosars,  303,  417  ; 
Cfuny,  463 ; The  Middle  Ages.  637  ; The 
"Great  Moguls,”  673;  The  Reformation, 
778  • Louis  Quatorze,  949,  1243 
Household  taste,  Parisian,  609 
Houses  : in  flats  (see  "Fiats")  j at  the  sea- 
side, 943 

Houses  or  homes  ? 603 
Housing  the  City  police,  743,  919 
Hove  school  competition,  1939 
Hall  church  competition,  1053 

Human  form,  the.  343 

Hyde  Park  and  Knightsbridge,  290 
Hydrants  in  the  City,  41 

Hydraulic  machinery,  633 

Hypmtliron  of  the  Greeks,  the,  81,  104 

"Id  on  parle  Fran9ai8,’’  619,690,  654,  702, 
782,  810 

Iguoraaoe  of  art,  717 


liUoit  commissions,  32,  ; 

351,  2-55,  303,  438,  1133 
Tmigiuation  in  art,  673_ 

Impressionists,  the,  443 
Improved  rudustrial  Dwellings  Company, 
165,  839,  933 

InoloiUre  in  England,  438 
India ; architectural  developments  in,  o>: 
oaginaeriug  in,  19,  370 ; irrigation  ior, 
1307  • mioagementof,  8:36,  533,  613 
ludian  : carriages.  13  ; E iginseriag  College, 
Cooper’s  Hill,  773;  railways,  936 
Individualism,  artistic,  8 42,  837 
Indu  trial  art,  32  4 
Industrial  classes  of:  C.nary  Is  a 
Crete,  703;  South  Americ*,  6'Jj 
Industries  of  East  London,  77 
lolirmavies,  290,  6)7,  lU-l 
lul’ormation  ou  sanitary  prooesses 
Inhabited  houseduiy,  256,  302 
“ Inner  Circle  " railwav,  1015 
Inscribed  stones, 374,  841 
Inscriptions  as  a mural  decoration, 

717,783 

Institute  of:  Mechanical  Engineers, 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  1211 
Institute,  Royal, of  British  Architects.  -- 
mission  to  library,  723;  architecture  ot 
Trov  and  Mycen®,  441,  447;  bye-laws, 
revised,  264.  33  4,  333,  1’203,  1213  ; Copy- 
right in  designs,  233 ; elevations  in  North- 
nmberland-avonue,  433,842;  gold  medal, 
221,  690 ; Hyp®throa  of  the  Greeks,  81, _ 
lOl  - illicit  commissions,  32,  251 ; law  of 
easements,  1*267;  Manchester  Townhall, 
171 ; medals  and  prizes,  373,  606  ; Metro- 
politan Street  Improvements,  421,  455, 
401-  Middle-class  Houses  in  central 
London  and  Paris,  1183, 1319 ; Ne  w Shore- 
ham  Church,  32  ; notes  on  condem-" 
City  churches,  -4)3;  opening  meet.-,,, 
1123  ■ optical  refinements  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture, 125,  137,  161 : Paris  Exhibition, 
233;  prizes,  693  ; president’s  adlress, 
112  4,  1161;  programme  for  the  session, 
1111,  1121;  Restorations,  Archi'oetural, 
550  552,  60’l.  ; Sherborne  Abbey,  377  ; 8t. 
Alban’s  Abbey,  12)9;  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  81,  l')4 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  : oofl;r-dams, 
1301;  prizes,  718;  river  Thames,  331; 
sewage  questioa,  the,  16  4 ; water-pressure 
machinery,  633;  work  dons  at,  547 
Institution  of  Surveyors:  riparian  owner- 
ships, 114 

Interference  with  street  levels,  117 
International  Congress  of  Architects,  lOo2 
Ireland,  science  and  art-teaching  in,  778_ 
Irish;  antiquities,  1146;  land  reclamation, 
21 ; national  mouumeots,  327  ; public 
works, 844 

Iron  - in  the  antique  days,  4d3  ; dirtsrence 
in  '560;  gas-tar  and,  117;  girders,  667, 
719;  paving,  72);  pipes  for  water.  1061; 
preventing  its  corrosion,  179  j and  steel  by 
the  direct  prooess,  1062 
Ironwork,  ornameuml,  629 
Irri.'ation-  India,  1397;  Rhone  Valley,  e81 
IcaHan:  Medimval  art.  1144;  Rena'ssauce, 
576 

Italy,  science  and  art  in,  1039 


Lasoot,  Pierre,  521 
Lettered  ignocanos,  717 
Letters,  writers  of:  — 

Arbenz,  A.,  lai-ge  saws,  917 

Atkins,  T.  G,,  musical  and  arehitocturai 
proportions,  913  , , , 

Bacon,  J.  L.,  & Co.,  Board  school, 
Keymer,  117  ^ t-.  - 

Baird  J.,  Henning’s  models  of  E gin 
marblei,  1032 

Bales,  T. : cottage  homes  of  England,  17  ; 
plea  for  farm  labourers,  329 

ird,  Bishops,  A Barnards,  firegrates. 


J.APANE9E : competition  with  England, 
978 ; prison,  a,  476 
Jarrow,  39  , 

"Jerry"  building  at  Hackney,  999, 103o 
Joiner's  apprentice,  the  (poetry),  47 
Joints  in  woodwork,  350 

KAISERGALLERIE  in  Berlin,  1153 
Karnak  obelisks,  1076  „ 

Kenningtoo,  Bt.  Agnes's  Chnrch,  92,  634 
Kensington:  Campden  reservoir,  84),  863, 
891  • casual-wards,  1210  ; coal  depoP,  Slo  : 
gardens,  567,  1061  ; House,  719  ; Museum 
(see  "Museums”);  new  street,  l'*53 ; 
Palace  and  roads,  44,  695  ; Roman  Catholic 
public  school  chapel,  1131;  vestry  - hall 
competition,  358.  415,  769,  9.M,  10S3 
Kent  Archffiological  Society,  731,  803 
Kettering  markets,  940 
Kew  Gardens,  1179 
Keymer  Board  schools,  91,  117 
Kidderminster  municipal  buildings,  217 
Kilbura  : assembly-rooms,  369;  building  at. 

Kilns,  cement,  891,  913,  941 
Killarney  antiqui'ies,  1143 
King’s-cross  Theatre,  174 
King’s  Head,  Feaehuroh-street,  lo5_ 
Knightsbridge  barracks,  299,  306,  433 
Knox  memorial,  Haddington,  667,  691 
Kolowrat-ring,  Vienna,  633 

LVBOUR:  dignity  of,  239;  at  home  and 
abroad,  1012  ; and  wealth,  1021,  1080 
Labourers’  dwellings:  m England  and 
Ireland,  103  ; suggested  arrangement,  807 
Lady  • artists.  303 ; students  at  Rome,  891 
Lambeth:  depot  of  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  607;  floods,  114;  infirmary,  1004, 
1113 

Lancashire  lunatic  asylums,  9^2 
Land  for  artisans’  dwellings, 

Landlord  and  tenant,  133,  793,  1279 
Liras,  St.  Colamba’s  Church,  693 
Law  of:  easements,  1267;  master  and 
servant,  149;  particular  lights,  776  ; 
partnership,  -410 
_ iwu  tennis,  383 
Lead  c.  iron  pipes,  1112 

Leamington  sanitary  congress,  1013,  1030 
Leased  land,  building  on,  1016 
Leatherhoad  school  chapel,  837 
Lsbadean  inscription,  the,  336,  413,  4j- 
Leeds : Architectural  Association,  25,  19o  ; 
corporate  offices,  81-4 

Leeds  (Kent)  castle  and  church,  1097,  1098 
Leicestershire  clubhouse,  1206 
Leiden  University  competition,  723 
Lent  servants  and  fellow-workmen,  149 
Leominster  priory  church,  384,  434 
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Barry,  C.,  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  917 

Beazsloy,  A.,  Swedish  cassmant  windows, 

Beckett,  Sir  E.  : Bribery  Bill,  3)3;  "ths 
pulley  of  the  future,”  193.  393 
Biasbill,  T. : damp,  1276;  Spanish  chest- 
nu-  567  1032;  Tewkeabury  Abbey,  43- 
Biaek,  W.  H-,  the  sewage  question,  94i 
B mar,  L,  N.,  sauitation,  409 
Bonomt,  J.,  the  obelisk  aud  its  pedestal, 

933,  934,  1037,  1255 

Bowring,  E.  A.,  South  Kensington,  767 
B )x-*r,  F.  N , wooden  houses,  274 
Brodie,  J.,  Eladon  Church  restoration, 
1172 

Brown,  J.,  wooden  houses,  139 
Bruce,  J.,  amber  ornaments  and  flgurcJ, 
1279 

Buckham,  E.,  “ Tobin’s  " ventilation,  140 
Buckle,  J.G.:  Assistant  Arohitocta’  and 
Draughtsmen’s  Benevolent  Society, 
1355 ; individualism  or  ganeralism,  837 ; 
inscriptions  as  mural  decorations,  717 
Carpenter,  W.,  engineering  in  India,  18 
Chappell,  A.  S.,  lead  0.  iron  pipes,  1113 
Chappuis,  P.  E.,  a brave  workman.  941 
Chevassus,  H.,  map  for  cab  fares,  139 
Christian,  Ewan:  gold  and  silver  in 
- Solomon’s  time,  205  ; Tonterdon  steeple, 
193 

ClutterbQok,  J.  C.,  water  supply,  9)o 
Collett,  C.  D.,  railway  passenger  duty,  298 
Cooke,  Chr.,  the  Roman  wall,  664 
Crane,  F.,  metropolitan  street  improve- 
ments, 87,  273 

Crosse  .&  Blackwell,  a caution,  301 
Crozior,  W,,  ‘‘Tobia’a’’  ventilation, 

Do  Michele,  V.,  cement  kilns,  918 
Denuis,  8.  G.,  drying  timber,  69  4 
Diowiddy,  T.,  designed  coincidences,  1016 
Donaldson,  T.  L.,  works  of  local  oelebri- 
ties,  35 

Drew,  T , Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  817 

Driver  & R )W,  houses  in  Kensiogtou-road, 

- - 

E istlako,  C.  L.,  illicit  commissions,  3oL 
Eimeston,  J”.,  zinc  gauges,  12)8 
Edwards,  F.  A Son,  illicit  commissions, 
116 

EransA  Swain,  fireproof  fliormg,  568 
Everitt,  A.  E.,  Bramhall  Hall,  542 
Field,  Horace  ; labour  and  wealth,  1036 
protection  of  ancient  buildings,  915 
Fletcher,  B.,  ventilation.  Goldsmith  resi- 
dQa063,988  . 

Flynn.  T.  M.  H.,  buildiu'  in  granite,  137 
Fowler,  J.,  Hambledown  Church,  -44 
Fowler  J.  T.,  the  Northern  barrier,  1135 
Freeman,  R.  K.,  Hindiey  Cemetery  com- 
petition, 097  ^ . 

Garbett,  £.  L.,  the  war  of  capital  and 
anti-capital,  1035 

Giles,  J.,  Cavendish  College,  Cambridge, 

Griffin,  J.,  the  masons’  strike,  840,  980 
Griffith,  J.  M.,  Bridgnorth  drinking, 
fountain,  964 

Grimes,  E.,  lighthonsss,  93 

Grimes,  F.,  peerage  property,  1038 

Gutidry,  H.,  the  picture  at  St.  Peter  s, 
Eaton-square,  275 

na'l.G.  B.,  reservoir,  Kensington,  891 
Harris,  8.  J.,  London  a century  ago,  933 
Hart,  Son,  Peard.  A Co.,  “the  pulley  of 
the  future,”  213 

Hay  A Oliver,  Stamford  schools,  195 
Hayden.  W.,  the  obelisk,  1016 
Hems,  H. : architecture  of  lighthouses, 
1160;  overcrowding  at  Axmouth,  917; 
Spanish  chestnut,  618 
Hill,  C.,  "a  possible  causa  of  danger, 
207 

Home,  A.  T.,  " Duchess  of  Devonshire,' 

Hosken,  W.,  Ancient  Monuments,  384,  649 
Huggins,  S.:  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  1254; 

granite  monoliths,  1302 
Jackson,  W.,  ventilation,  1231 
James,  H.  B.,  Floral  Hall,  Southsea,  IOj 
Jones  W.,  powers  of  an  architect,  618 
Joseph,  H.  A.,  City  churches,  463 
Judge,  M.  H.,  a building  design  and  con- 
struotive  institute,  1256 
Keith,  J.,  bridge  or  subway  ? 23 
Kemp,  B.,  park,  Gateshead,  644 

Kemp,  F.  N,,  " flats,"  1138 

Kino,  E.,  warehouses,  Aldersgata-street, 
1^33 

Lece.  G.,  Victoria  Station,  47 
Lemon,  J.,  Town-hall,  Paisley,  987  ^ 

Mathews,  J.  D,,  Assistant  Architects 
Benevolent  Society,  1291 
May  W.,  cement  kilns,  891,  941 
Maythorn,  J.  Q.  B.,  omnibuses,  1133 
McKaig  A Stilt,  floating  baths,  193 
McKie,  H.  A.,  iron  pipes  for  water,  1063 
Mcbauchlan,  F.  H.,  labourers  dwellings, 

Meakin,  J.  F.,  "pulley  of  the  future,"  275 
MitobeU,  G. : peerage  property,  864,  961, 
1039,  1135 ; water  supply  of  London, 
668,  794 

Moore,  J.,  model  lodgings,  941 
Morris,  J.  P.,  " one-handed  bricklayers, 
93 

Morris,  T.,  West  End  now  streets,  461 
Hiohols,  F.  M.,  Roman  Forum,  819 
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Letters,  writers  of,  contintied 

Nicholson,  A.,  Green’s  dock,  Blsckwall, 
1179 

Nicholson,  E.  B.,  designs  for  library 
boUdings,  867 

Nisbet,  H.,  the  masons’  strike,  1281 
Noyes,  J.  P.,  fireproof  buildings,  741 
Orrinsmitb,  Mrs,,  "The  Drawing-room,’’ 
1280 

Pain  & Clark,  Surrey  Masonic  Hall,  844 
Payne,  H.,  City  churches,  794,  891 
Pearson,  A.,  the  Colosseum,  19 
Pearson,  E.  H.  & J.,  buildings,  Finsbnry- 
parement,  1208 

Penrose,  T.  C..  Camberwell  workhouse 
competition,  1203 
Perrett,  E.,  floating  baths,  249 
Perry  & Reed,  Chapel  Royal,  Savoy,  941 
Pben^,  J.  S.  : Cyclopean  fortress,  tumulus 
near  Pergamus,  608  ; Samothrace,  832 
Phillips,  H,,  an  architect's  action,  644 
Pickard,  Z.,  fungus,  1138 
Picton,  J.  A.,  gold  aod  silver  in  Solomon’s 
time,  244 

Finn,  C.,  Norwegian  bouses,  167 
Potter,  T.,  concrete  buildings,  891 
Powell,  H.  & R.,  peerage  property,  997 
Ramsey.  W.,  Surrey  Masonic  Hali,  819 
Rime)],  W.,  ventilating  doors,  819 
Roberts,  A.  B.,  Spanish  chestnut,  618 
Robinson,  H.,  embanking  the  south  side 
of  the  Thames,  139 

Eotberoe,  J.,  stone-working  maobinery, 
409 

Ryan,  Q.,  Sunday  opening  of  museums, 
844 

Seargill,  "W.  ; more  "feeling,”  843;  op- 
tical progression,  692 
Scott,  J.  O,,  a caution,  117 
Scott,  Sir  G.  G.,  restoration,  2-50 
Sinclair,  P,,  science  of  handrailing,  1081 
Smith,  W.,  the  obelisk,  999 
Snell,  H.  S.,  Camberwell  workhouse  com- 
petition, 1257 

Spiers,  R.  P.,  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  1160 
Bpratt,  E.,  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
567 

Statham,  H.  H.:  ceilings  for  mnsic- 
rooms,  1109;  roofs,  19 
St.  Pancras  Ironwork  Co.,  treatment  of 
tenderers,  193 

Tan-er,  E.  J.,  Nottingham  Educational 
Bnildings,  516 

Taylor,  R.  H.,  plans  of  drains,  92 
Thomas,  W.  C,:  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s, 
643  ; design  in  the  obelisk,  1181 ; en- 
caustic painting,  218 ; is  art  cause  or 
effect?  988  ; lettered  ignorance,  717; 
mecbanjcal  generation  ot  the  egg  shape, 
963  ; sanitary  arrangement  of  dwellings, 
667  i science  of  proportion,  811 ; shams, 
1279;  technological  college,  918;  two- 
hourstudies,  768 

Thomson,  J.,  Henning’s  Models,  1016, 
1179 

Tossele,  M.,  drying  railway  arch,  1207 
Trickott,  S.  : granite  buildings,  68 ; new 
buildings  in  Fleet-street,  1223 
Trueman,  W.  P.,  party-walls,  498 
Turner,  E.,  wooden  house  from  Norway, 
139 

Turner,  Ernest,  Maidenhead  hospital 
competition,  1257 

Verity,  T.,  Scarborongh  Spa  competition, 
818 

Vicary,  J.  F.,  wooden  house  from  Nor- 
way, 276 

Vid^liy,  L.,  fireproof  flooring,  515 
Warmau,  J.  W.  : critical  restoration, 
692;  Leominster  Priory  Church,  434 
tVelsb,  R.  W.,  Leinster  Lawn,  Dublin, 
1080 

Watte,  J.  B.:  accommodation  for  tra- 
vellers, 303;  sketching  at  Newstead,  20 
Weatherill,  W.,  piecework,  698 
Webb,  A.,  house  in  Mayfair,  666 
Webb,  C.  S.,  metropolitan  street  im- 
provements, 137 

West,  W.,  Goldsmith's  honso,  843 
Westwood,  Baillie,  & Co.,  Widcombe 
bridge,  1279 

Whellook,  R.  P.,  Camberwell  wotkbonse 
oompetition,  1203,  1267 
Widdows,  P.,  fireproof  wood,  1113 
Wilkinson,  R.  S.,  Henning's  models,  1113 
W'ilson,  J.  P.,  sea-salt,  12l>8 
Wordsworth,  J.,  Saxon  stone  at  Lincoln, 
274 

Leviathan  of  railways,  the,  870 
Lewis  the  Bavarian’s  monument,  Munich, 
39 

Liabilities  of : employers  to  workmen,  236, 
300,  344,  643,  929 ; sewer  anthorities,  890 
Lias  lime,  lli^2 

Libraries : designs  for,  867 ; free,  971 
Lichfield  cathedral,  671 
Lifts,  617,  1113 

Light,  its  sanitary  inflnenee,  739 
Light  and  air  oases,  194,  358,  741,1115,  1182, 
1307 

Lighthouse  architectuie,  1091, 1160 
Lighthouses  and  the  Trinity  House,  67,  93 
Lighting  churches,  861 
Lightning  protection,  942 
Lights,  p-rticulsr,  776 
Limburg  Cathedral,  1227 
Lime  in  the  eyes,  72 
Limestone,  1304 
Line  of  front,  868,  1084 
Linear  persp-ctive,  216 
Lincoln  ArcMtectural  Society,  110 
Lincoln's  Inn  improvements,  564 
Lipscombe'e  glazed  stone,  66 
Liverpool:  Arohiteotural  Society,  233,765, 
1036,  1122,  1277;  Art  Club,  13),  1131, 
1177;  art  exhibitions,  722;  body  and 
mind,  1122,  1177,  1208;  boulevard  for, 
383:  Engineering  Society,  340,  290,  366, 
393, 418,  617,  607,  719,  967, 1206, 1278 ; eye 
and  ear  infirmary,  667, 821 ; fish-markets, 
734;  high-level  bndge,  720;  Maver  ool. 
ection,  1191;  noteain,1023;  Bt. (George's 


Hall,  432;  street  improvements,  1112; 
Irnant  school,  1277 ; water-supply,  20,  359, 
4'J6.  991.  1197 

Llandudno  promenade  pier,  566 
Llangollen  Arohroological  Congress,  903, 
914,  926 

Loa'^s  to  mnnioipal  art  galleries,  1216 
Local  museums,  925 

Local  Government  Board:  inquiries,  1170, 
1205  (see  also  weekly  numbers) ; model 
bye-laws,  819,  970,  993,  1118 
Lock-outs  and  strikes,  671,  696,  1138 
Locke  the  engineer,  897 
Lodging-money  for  workmen,  117, 219 
London  ; bankers,  5 ; in  the  time  of  Ben 
Jonson,  1043:  building  trade,  1087,  1113 
(see  also  "Masons'  strike")  ; dairies, 
636;  environs,  123;  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  307,  312;  fire  of,  66;  gas  supply, 
799  ; growth  of,  48,  -467  ; a hundred  years 
ago,  952,  989;  improvements,  619,  825; 
Mission-house,  983;  omuibuses,  losi, 
1138;  rainfill,  76;  school  board.  830; 
sewage  and  the  Thames,  1361;  street 
nomeoclatnre,  28  ; water-aupplv,  767,  770, 
794,  847,  916,  1035,  1161, 1163,  1191,  1217, 
1330,  1278 

London  and  Middlesex  Arcbieological 
Society,  435,  488 

London  and  North-Western  Railway,  876 
Looe  Gnildhall,  989 
Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  theatres,  74 
Loss  r>r  profit  in  bonse-buildiag,  366 
Lough  models,  the,  19,  35,  1110 
Lonviers,  877 
Lowestoft  porcelain,  664 
Luxor  obelisk,  1076 

MACHINERY  : and  artistic  productions, 
325 ; hydraulic,  638  ; for  working  stone 
and  granite,  359,  409,  967 
Madras  : public  works,  370;  sanitary  condi-  ' 
tion,  564 

Maiden  way,  the,  &31 

Maidenhead  hospital  competition,  1213, 
1223,  1233.  1357,  1281 
Maidstone  Bridge,  943 
Management  of  competitions,  1281 
Manchester;  baths  and  washhouses,  093, 

1159,  1183;  Board  schools,  393  ; corpora- 
tion gasworks,  1113  ; onrporaiion  sanitary 
works,  11  ; deaf  and  dumb  institution, 
582;  exhibition  of  sanitarv  appliances, 
867;  free  library,  1196;  infirmary,  607  ; 
markets,  641,  839  ; Society  of  Architects, 
195,  1065,  1084  ; atreet  architecture,  374  ; 
Town-hall,  174,  1063;  water  supply,  733, 
1183,  1196,  1257 

Marbles,  167,  769 
Margate  aquarium,  911 
Market  Harborongh,  R.  C.  Church,  349 
Markets,  70,  535,  731,  839,  919,  1038,  1115, 
1257,  1278 

Marlborongh  House  and  typhoid  fever,  823, 
1116,  1143,  1318,  1251 
Marlborough  Monument,  Blenheim,  094 
Masonic  buildings,  43,  57,  476,  794,  819,  814 
Masons  of  Paris,  804,  923 
Masons’  strike  in  London,  174,  793,  796, 
840,  843,  850,  873,  94’,  913,  OB’,  090,  1013, 
1063,  1087,  1113,  1137,  1159,  1298,  1210, 
1255,  1280,  1381 
Master  and  apprentice,  916 
Masters  and  men  (see  weekly  numbers) 
Material  progress,  our,  76,  928 
Mayer  collection,  Liverpool,  1131 
Mayo  memorial,  Allahabad,  130 
Meeenas,  lecture-hall  of,  449 
Mechanical  uses  ot  elastic  fluids,  618 
Medals,  Institute  of  Architects,  273 
Medieval  art  in  Italy,  1144 
Membership,  artisans’  institutes,  915,  1083 
Memorial,  architectural,  1067 
Meier  system  for  street  lamps,  630 
Metrical  system,  974 

Metropolitan  Board  of  VVorks,  87,  189,  460, 
843  ; election  of  assistant  architect,  189  ; 
election  of  district  surveyor,  480 ; and  the 
opera-honse  on  the  Embankment,  993 
Metropolitan:  Association  for  improving 
workmen’s  dwellings,  647 ; street  improve-  . 
ments,  87,  106, 137,  194,  206,  272.  359,  383, 
431,  455,  461,  769,  803,  S25,  1652,1181, 
1276 ; water  supply  (see  " Water  ") 
Mexican  antiquities,  844 
Michelangelo  and  Florence,  270 
Microscope  as  a ceramic  test,  643 
Middle  class : dwellings  in  fiats  (see 
" Flats" ) ; bouses  in  central  London  and 
Paris,  1166,  1219 

Middlesex  lunatic  asylum,  Banatead,  270 
Millais’s  “EfBe  Deans,"  s63 
Milton's  house  and  garden,  47,  656 
Mind  in  arohitectnre,  49 
Miners,  safety  of,  607 

Mining  ; deep,  843  ; disasters,  140  ; indnstry 
of  Durham,  578 

Mission  House,  New  Broad-street,  993 
Model:  bye-laws,  the,  819,  970,  996,  1118; 

lodgings,  917,  941,  1159 
Modelling,  architectural,  1145 
Models:  Henning’s,  1016,  1062,  1113, 

1179;  Lough’s,  19,35,T110 
Monasteries,  039,  1136 
Monoliths,  granite,  1233, 1303 
Monumental  (see  weekly  numbers) 
Monuments;  aaoient,  236,  337,  394,  408, 
540;  bishop  Scherenberg’s,  Wurzburg, 
1054,  1102;  Britianv,  1231;  Fliloroft'a, 

1160,  1204;  Irish  national,  337;  Lewis  the 
Bavarian’s,  Munich,  39 

Morgan  Hospital,  Dundee,  323 
Miorpeth  cilamity,  the,  333 
Mortar,  967 
Monldings,  Gothic,  819 
Moulshain  Hall,  Chelmsford,  918 
Moscow  covered  mirket,  635 
Munich,  Bt.  Micbeel’s  Cburob,  613 
Municipal : art  galleries  and  mnseums,  71 ; 
Engineers  and  Surveyor’s  Association, 
690 

Museums : Aiohiteotoral,  60, 100,  246,  670, 


1193;  British,  382,  720, 1113  ; Dover,  925 ; 
Glasgow,  641 ; Hamburg,  734 ; local,  925  ; 
Sir  John  Soane's,  639 ; South  Kensington, 
279,  371,  863,  1069, 1206 
Music  : in  architecture,  776,  923  ; for  hos- 
pitals, 165 

Musical  and  architeotnral  proportions,  916 
Must  an  artist  be  only  an  artist  ? 1190 
Mvoenie,  Dr.  Sohliemann's  discoveries  at, 
145,  164,  2'16,  236,  319,  383,  387,  443,  447, 
591,  666,  703,  803,  1237 

NAPLES,  exhibition  at,  729 
National:  Gallery  and  British  Museum  as 
art-training  schools,  1113;  Gallery  and 
street  improvements,  272;  monuments, 
258,  327,  337,  3S4,  408,  541;  'progress,  76, 
938;  recognition  of  art,  969;  training 
school  for  cookery,  691 
Natural  taste  in  architecture,  233 
Nature  and  coloured  decoration,  613 
Needlework,  art,  276 
Netherlands,  art  in  the,  600 
New  incidents  in  the  battle  for  life,  899,  965 
Mew  Brighton,  baths  and  aquarium,  1250 
New  Year’s  eve,  a vision  of,  1 
New  York  : dry  gee's  store,  608  ; working- 
classes  of,  1061,  1140 

Newcastle:  future  of,  936;  grain  elevator, 
989;  Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  889; 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  831 ; St.  Nicholas' 
Church,  647;  trade  of,  754 
Newington  clock-tower,  90,  840 
Newspaper  Press  Fund,  223 
Nine  Elms  station,  68 
Nineteenth-century  architecture,  815 
Nomenclature  of:  London  streets,  29; 
timber,  67 

Norfolk  Archa?ological  Society,  642,  793 
Normals  of  sanitation,  999 
North-Eastern  railway,  691 
Northern  : Architectural  Association,  216, 
935;  barrier,  the,  1135 
Northumberland-avenue,  118,496,  693,  840, 
842 

Norwegian  wooden  bouses,  93, 117,  139,  167, 
274 

Norwich  lunatic  asylnra,  493 
Norwood,  “ British  Workman,”  383 
Notice  to  repair,  1321 

Nottingham  : castle,  a relic  of,  813 ; cemetery 
competition,  794;  educational  bnilding-s. 
895 

Noyon,  Notre  Dame  de,  827 

OBELISK:  for  America,  1116;  the  (see 
" Cleopatra's  Needle") 

Obelisks,  Egyptian,  1075 
Obituary:  Allen,  G.,  330;  Ballnntine,  J., 
1305;  Beattie,  J.  F.,  70;  Brandon, 
E-iphsel,  1)41,  1051;  Bontell,  Rev.  C., 
841;  Burton,  A.,  437 ; Bury,  Talbot,  205  ; 
Drummonil,  J.,  869;  Durham,  J.,  1110; 
Forbes,  A.,  96;  Froat,  W.  E.,  621;  Gill, 
W.  R.,  743 ; Hugo,  Rot.  T.,  21 ; James,  dir 
H.,047 ; Madou,  M.  J.  B.,4l  1 ; Mano,G-C., 
193  ; Mathoson,  R.,  250  ; Mayhew,  C.,  493  ; 
Neale,  J.,  1308;  Pngs,  T.,  70,78;  Pain, 
J.,  13  '3  ; Payne,  G.  F.,  831 ; Piggott,  .1., 
943;  Ronmieu,  E.  L.,  891;  Salt,  Sir  T., 
31;  Sharpe.  E.,  491,  531,  660,  Sitl ; 
Skyring,  W.  H.,  233;  Smee,  A.,  70; 
Hmirke,  B.,  1256;  Spiers,  R.  J.,  1017; 
Weekes,  Mr.,  R.  A.,  569;  Williams,  J.L., 
965;  Wimble,  J.,  709;  Wornum,  R.  N.. 
1284;  Wyatt,  Sir  Digby,  641,  543,  650; 
Young,  J.,  329  ; Young,  W.,  73, 136 
Obstacles  to  improvement  of  London,  619 
Oddities,  ecclesiastical,  1209 
Odiham  Grammar  School,  784 
OlDoe  of  Works,  the,  897 
Ollioes ; Buoklersbury,  1037  ; Catherine- 
street,  Strand,  161 ; Finsbury,  1052, 1087, 
1208;  Greenwich  Board  of  Works, -460; 
Prudential  Assurance  Company,  783 
Old  Masters:  at  Burlington  House,  66;  at 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  1239 
Oldham:  School  of  Art,  90  ; water  supply, 
1209 

Olympia,  803, 1267 
Omnibuses,  London,  1031, 1139 
"One-handed’’  bricklayers,  70,  93 
Opera-house  on  the  Embankment,  331,  993 
Operetta,  architectural,  433 
Optical;  expression  of  stress,  189  ; progres- 
sion, 692;  refinements  of  Greek  arehiteo- 
tura,125,  137,  169 
Ordnance  survey,  the,  671 
Organic  construction,  623 
Organisation  of  charity,  848,  670 
Orkneys,  rude  stone  monuments  of,  620 
Ornament  and  colour,  343,  379 
Ornamental  ironwork,  539 
Orrieto,  784 
Over-decoration,  1092 

Overcrowding  at;  Axmouth,  917  ; Chelsea, 
104) 

Overflow,  prevention  of,  218 
Ownership  of  : drawings,  139  ; land,  328 
Oxford,  Balliol  College,  89,  165;  cathedral, 
bishop’s  throne,  808;  Examination  Schools, 
1084  : Bt.  Aloysiu-'a  (R  C.)  Chnrcti,  1177 
Oi'brd-streel  to  Trafalgar-square,  383 

PAGE,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas,  78 
Paint,  zinc-white,  179 

Painters' : architecture,  676,  700  ; studios, 
444 

Painting:  encaustic,  155,  218}  on  glass, 
393  ; on  pottery,  330 
Paintings  on  china,  6GS 
Paints,  silicate,  141 
Paisley  Town-hall,  9S7 
PaU  Mall  Clnb,  866 
Paper  from  wood,  31 

Pans:  after  ten  years,  1141 ; articles  de,  8 ; 
Avenuedu  Grand  Corneille,  236 ; Boulevard 
St.  Germain,  633;  buUdinginduatry,  1195; 
“Cham"  of  the  Charioari,  155;  Champ 
de  Mars,  143,  475 ; Charlotte  Corday, 
632;  club  of  masons,  922;  demolition  of 
first  Masonic  Lodge,  67;  demolition  of 


Hotel  Dieu,  829;  exhibition,  1M2  (sc 
also  " Paris  Exhibition");  facade  of  t!' 
Exhibition  building,  761 ; foyer  of  the  ol 
opera-house,  473  ; Fromentin's  paintingt 
130;  home  of  Philibert  de  I’Orme,  73'^ 
houses  in  flats,  1142,  1166,  1219;  “Ici  r' 
parle  Frao^ais,”  549,  600,  654,  703,  781 
816;  "Impressionists,"  the,  445;  Jul 
Janin’a  sale,  238  ; lady-artists,  363 ; Ian-; 
scapes  at  tho  Salon.  604;  masons,  80j 
922  ; obelisk,  the,  1076 ; painters’  aroh, 
tecture,  677  ; picture  exhibitions,  SIT, 
portraiture  at  the  Salon,  6-49 ; prix  o 
Rome  for  literature,  a,  639  ; sale  of  Diazl 
paintings,  104;  Salon,  the,  475,  498,  54J 
6'14;  street  improvements,  390,  849' 
synagogue,  Hispaoo  - Portuguese,  978 
Tuileries,  83  ; Trocadero,  the,  125,  413, 
unearthed  history,  390  ; varnishing  day  q 
the  Salon,  475 

Paris  Exhibition  : architectural  desigoj 
1084;  British  commissioners,  87,  236; 
commissioners  and  exhibitors,  804  ; exh 
bitors  and  patentees,  9 ; facade  of  exhib 
tion  building,  761;  Prince  of  Wales  a 
417,  475;  technical  education  and,  901 
Trocadero  Palace,  the,  125,  417;  worl 
on  the  Champ  de  Mare,  148 
j Parisian  honsebold  taste,  699 
! Park  gateways,  997 
: Parks,  30,  23,  166,  668,  594,  644-,  807 
Parks,  pa'hs,  and  palaces,  the,  666 
Parliament  and  ancient  monuments,  337 
Partnership,  law  of,  410 
Party.walls,  -499,  642 

Past  and  present  in  architecture,  1093,  115 
Patent  laws,  1211 
Patshull  Church,  1277 
Paving:  asphalte,  137;  Bradford,  302 
iron,  730;  tar,  690  ; terra-metallic,  100 
Pavlovsk,  theatre  at,  181 
Pansaiiias,  803 

'•  Peacock”  room,  Prioces-gate,  183 
Peckham  “model”  buildings,  1169,  1230  ' 
Peerage  property,  802,  884,  916,  981,  fiS' 
1039,  1085,  1112,  1134  j 

Pendlebiiry,  St.  Augustine’s  Chnrch,  639 
Penitentiary  of  tho  Pldtzensee,  Berlin,  68' 
Penrose,  Mr.  P.  C.,  125 
Pergamus,  tnmulus  near,  fiOg 
Perahore  abbey  church,  521 
Perspective,  linear,  218 
Pest,  general  custom-house,  1291 
Petroleum  industry,  1331 
Pews  and  galleries,  829 
Philadelphia  exhibition,  194 
Philanthropy,  “ limited,"  599,  7-15 
Philibert  do  I’Orme,  682,  730 
Phosphor-bronze,  487 
Physical  geography,  329 
Physiology  and  art,  675 
Pictorial  arts,  architectnre  and  the,  456 
Picture-"  ring,’’ the,  -leo 
Pictures:  Glasgow  University,  1198,  1250  ' 
pnrehased  by  the  Art-Union  of  London 
691  (see  also  names  of  exhibitions) 
Piecework,  571,  698,  987 
Piers,  568,  667 

Pitsmoor  workhouse,  Sheffield,  1107 
Plans  of  drains,  69,  92 
Plantin'e  house,  Antwerp,  902 
Plaster  of  Paris,  817,  1081 
Plumbers,  selected,  1138 
Plymouth  meeting,  British  Association,  820 
874,  911 

Pneurastie  : clocks,  Vienna,  1042;  railwaji 
South  Kensington,  694 
Pointed:  arch,  reign  of  the,  10;  style,  dei 
dine  of,  39 

Pole  and  timber-built  scaffolds,  248 
Pollution  of  rivers,  750 
Pompeii,  reform  in,  782 
Population  and  food  supplies,  725 
Porchester  cas'le  and  church,  756 
Port  Said,  trading  establishment,  349 
Porter-Clark  process  for  water,  1216,  1307  ' 
Portico  of  St.  Martin’s  Chnrch,  71,  169 
Portland  cement,  161,  616,  1263 
Portrature;  at  the  Salon,  649 ; in  Scotlnnd. 
974 

Portsmouth,  dwellings  for  poor,  193 
Post-oliice,  proposed,  1158 
Potters’  art  in  Britain,  611 
Pottery ; kilns,  Roman,  499 ; and  scnlptarei 
540 

Presidents’  addresses:  'Architectural  Asaoi 
cUtion,  1100,  1135;  Institute  of  Archil 
tects,  1124,  1160;  Social  Science  Cou' 
greai,  916 

Pressure  of  population,  725 
Preston  railway  station,  1111 
Prince  of  Wales  at  Paris  Exhibition,  417J 
476 

Principles  of  arohitectnre,  271 
Pringsheim  mansion,  Berlin,  930 
Priuting-offijes,  Great  New-streot,  850 
Priory  churches:  Christchurch,  8S0:  Leo-* 
miuBter,  384,  434 

Prison:  arrangements  in  Prnssia,  63  ■■ 
.Tapanegn,  476 
Private  Bill  legislation,  350 
Prix  de  Rome  for  literature,  639 
Prize  designs  for  plate,  617 
Prizes:  An-Union  of  Loedon,  429  ; Insh’-' 
tute  of  Architects,  273,6)6;  Institution 
of  Civil  lingmeers,  718;  Maiichestoi 
Bociety  of  Architects,  lOi-1 ; Royal  Aca- 
demv,  1334 

Probationers  at  the  Academy,  117, 174 
Processions,  royal,  147 
Professional  queries,  1063 
Professionalism,  1190 
Profit  or  loss  in  house-bnilding,  366 
Prog-arames  of  the  sessiou,  11 11, 1121 
Promotion  of  good  workman-ihip,  435 
Proportion,  science  of,  814 
Proportions,  musical  and  architectural,  916, 
Prospects  of  engineering,  1278 
Protection  of:' ancient  bofidings,  863,  915, 
983  ; from  lightning,  942 
Prudential  Aaanrance  offices,  783 
Fmssia  and  the  fine  arts,  665 
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■oBBian:  penitentiary,  a,  68  j workmen’s 
dwelling,  640 

iblic:  halls,  369,  383,390,408,840,1198; 
Health  Aot,  705,  1120 ; works  and  build, 
ines.  246,  740,  844  . 

iblio-houees  and  trade  societies,  806 
Pulley  of  the  fature,”  the,  193,  248,  275 
alpits:  Cbe8terosthedral,1004;  Salisbury, 

12 ; Southampton,  12 
altenoy  Town  Presbyterian  church,  166 
npils,  articled,  1165 
^amid,  the  groat,  679,  015 

UAKERS’  burial-ground,  Banhill-flelds, 

OMtities,  194,  300,  383,  542,  592,  644,  744 
tarries  and  building. stones,  369 
leen  Anne  style,  the,  1035 
leen  Anne’s  mansions,  Westminster,  656 
leen  Victoria  street,  new  buildings,  556 
teen's  Bench  prison,  218 
lieksiWer,  oonsumpdon  of,  49 

IILWAY:  companies  and  the  Building 
Act,  744;  development,  9;  items,  1183, 

1207,  1278  (see  also  weekly  numbers) ; 
passenger  duty,  197,  298;  the  pioneer, 
ill 

lilway  stations ; Crystal  Palace,  540,  669 ; 
Nine  Elms,  68 ; Preston,  1111 ; Tay 
Bridge,  1278 ; Waterloo,  68 ; York,  671 
iilwavs : of  the  British  empire,  82  ; and 
building  land,  90;  half-yearly  review  of, 

283-  half-yearly  meetings,  959;  loner 
Circle,  1016;  Indian,  936;  London  and 
North-Western,  876;  Metropolitan,  423  ; 
North-Eastern,  681 ; pnenmatic,  South 
Kensington,  691;  Severn  Bridge,  1039; 
South-Western,  06;  West  London,  1130  ; 
of  the  world,  805 
ainfall  in  London,  76 
ambles  in  Greece,  231 
smsgii^e  Improvements,  720 
ateable  value,  49,  251 
avages  of  teredo  navalie,  83 
eadiQg;  municipal  buildings,  111;  town- 
hall  competition,  1283 
■eolatnatiou  of  waste  lands,  21 
.ecrea'ion  gardens,  8t.  Pancras,  697 
leflectors,  another  use  for,  'l-OS 
eOnements  of  Greek  architecture,  12o, 

127, 163 

ieform  in  Pompeii,  732 
ieid's  brewery,  1031 
lembraudfs:  etchings,  849  ; mill,  708 
lenaissance,  the,  703;  in  England  and 
Scotland,  39;  in  Italy,  676 
teodle’s  system  of  glazing,  990 
lepair  of  pariah  ohiirchos,  611, 12o6 
teredos,  Salisbury  cathedral,  241 
leredoses,  uow,  85,  220, t 
lesearch,  endowment  of,  7,  40 
leservoirs,  30-1,  845,  863,  891 
lesoonsibilities  of  masters,  235,  300,  344, 
643,  929 

lestoration:  church,  3;  Tuilones,  83 

Kestoratious,  architectural,  669,  652,  67-, 
692,  601,  617,  651,  696,  868,  891,  915,  983, 

1060  _ , I 

Revised  code  of  rhe  Institute,  284, 334, 1203, 
1213 

Revivalism  or  progress,  103 
Reviews  (see  “ Books  " ) 

Rheima  Cathedral,  129 
Bhino-Meuse  Canal,  the,  66 
Rhone  Valley,  irrigation  of,  691 
Richardson,  Dr.,  on  hcalth-improvementB 
in  great  cities,  33,  63 
Richmond : park,  20 ; waterworks,  863 
Right  to  make  public  streets,  337 
Riparian  ownerships,  114 
River:  pollution,  760;  wa^or  supply,  Glas- 
gow, 808 

Road-making,  1205 
Roan  Schools,  Greenwich,  1013 
Rob  not  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  916 
Robin  Hood,  1107 

Roman:  amphitheatres,  655;  art,  397,  419, 
482,  627  ; baths,  316,  355  ; pottery  kilns, 
499  • walls,  684, 1023,  1135 
Roman  Catholic  ehuroh-buildiug  news  (see 
weekly  numbers) 

Roman  remains : Chiohester,  1234  ; Ciren- 
cester, 930  ; Rotherham,  1139 
Rome:  Castle  of  3t.  Angelo,  630;  Forum 
Romanum,  716,  729,  787,  819,  841  ; lady 
students,  891 ; locture-hall  of  Mecenas, 
440  ; obelisks,  1076;  -via  Sacra  and  Colos- 
seum, 715;  tombs  and  catacombs,  732; 
walls  and  gates,  716 

Roslin  gunpowder  mills,  1072 
Rotherham  market, _ 840 
Rotten-row,  130, 195 
Rotterdam,  new  bridges,  523 
Rouen  cathedral,  123 
Honsdon,  Devon,  763 

Rubens : his  birthplace,  753  ; and  the 
Church,  863 ; as  a diplomatist,  410 ; his 
life  and  worfe,  871 
Ruinous  houses,  643 
Runaway  horses,  1280 

Rural:  bouse  accommodation,  1002;  samta- 
tioD,  1015 

Rnshen  Abbey,  Isle  of  Man, _ 893 
Ruskia:  and  “rascal”  architects,  264 ; and 
restoration,  642 
Russia,  774 

Russian  ecclesiastical  architecture,  1316 
1201 


ing,  697  ; influence  of  light,  ^39;  im- 
provements at  Glasgow,  885 ; Institute, 
718,  1013,  1036,  1120;  matters,  1207  (see 
also  weekly  numbers);  processes,  750  ; 
state  of  Birmingham,  817  ; work  at 
Aluwick,  381 ; works  at  Manchester,  11 
Sandon,  Lord,  on  art,  939,  969 
Sanitation,  ■4'19, 1015 
Savoy,  Chapel  Royal,  941 
Sawiust  in  mortar,  821 
Saws,  large,  917 
Saxon  stone,  Lincoln,  274 
Scaffold.:  Bate'.,  70,  119,  169,  100 1 polo 
and  timber-built,  248 
Scarborough  Spa  buildings,  794,  818 
Scenery  in  stone,  243 
Scheme  of  cathedral  restoration,  1080 
Scherenberg  monument,  Wurzburg,  10o6, 
1102  . 

Sehliemann,  Dr.,  on  iron  m the  antique 
days,  463  , 

Schliemann’s  discoveries  at  Troy  and 
Myoenre,  145,  164,  205,  236,  318,  363,  397 
443,  417,  591,  866,  703,  865,  1237 
School  of  Art  Needlework,  276 

School  Board  for  London,  830,  929 

School  Board  Schools  (see  weeklynumbers) 
School  BuildingNews  (seeweeklynumbers) 
School  ventilation,  1231 
Schools:  Birkenhead.  791;  Datchelor, 
Camberwell,  52 ; Grocers’,  Hackney 
Downs,  398  ; Hamburg,  731;  Harrow, 
710;  Odiham,  784;  Rjan,  Greenwich, 
1013;  St.  George-the-Msrtyr,  Blooms- 
bury, 720;  St.  Paul’s,  752 
Schools  of  Art  (see  weekly  numbers) 
Schools  for  teachers,  929 
Science : in  China,  407 ; in  the  trench,  1027 
Science  and  art:  in  Ireland,  778  ; in  Italy, 
1039 

Science  of:' handrailing,  1031;  proportion. 


yde.  Isle  of  Wight,  516 

ADLER'S  WELLS  Theatre,  216 
alford  public  works,  693 
alisbury  Cathedral,  reredos,  241 
alisbury  Chapel,  Christchurch  Priory,  889 
alon,  the,  Paris,  476,  498,  649,  604 
amothrace,  838,  863 

anitary ; arrangement  of  dwellings,  667  ; 
condition  of  Madras,  604;  condition  of 
the  War  Office,  169,  236^  330  j engineer- 


Scientific  philanthropy,  limited,  699,  745 
Scotch:  architects  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, 003  ; building  speculations,  293  ; 
naturalist,  94;  Renaissance,  39 
Scotland,  engineering  in,  1166 
Scott,  Sir  G.  G.  : on  restorations,  2c(^  5oi, 

601  693;  on  windows,  Leominster  Priory 
Church,  334  , . 

Scottish : honours  to  a foundation-stone, 
333;  portraiture,  974;  Bo’olptors  and 
carvers,  rising,  2-18  _ , ,, 

Sculpture:  by  the  late  Mr.  Lough,  19,  36  ; 
and  pottery,  640;  for  St.  Georges  HaU, 
Liverpool,  432 
Sea-salt,  1208 
Seaside  houses,  841 
Sedgefield  asylum,  1016 
Semple,  George,  1217 
Serjeants’  Inn  and  Kail,  216 
Severn  : Bridge  railway,  1039  ; tunnel,  79- 
Sewage;  conterence,  Society  of  Arts,  434, 
613,  929;  disposal,  218;  purification  at 
Coventry,  664,  1013;  question,  164,  -193, 

I,  Sewer : authorities’  liabilities,  890  ; venti- 
j lation,  1003  , _ , , , 

Sewerage  works,  698,  1204  (see  also  weekly 
' numbers) 

Sgraffito  work,  91,  667 
Sh.aftesbury  Park  Estate,  383,  432,  60-,  593, 
599,  745 

Bhakspeare  recitals,  398 
Shakspeare’s  chair  (poetry),  203 
Shams,  1279 

Sharpe,  Edmund,  491,  521,550,  56- 
Sheffield : Arohmologieal  Society,  433 ; an 
art-cabinet,  918;  Mappin’s  ooooa-^use, 
407;  markets,  839;  Pittsmoor  Work- 
house,  1197  : School  of  Art,  333  j street 
improvements,  1197 

Sherborne;  Abbey,  377;  King’s  School, 
1135 

Shoreditch,  property  in,  407  _ 

Shropshire  Arcnreologioal  Society,  881 
Silicate:  cotton,  1182;  paints,  141 
Silver  and  gold  in  Solomon’s  time,  20n,  -44 
Sir  Paul  Pindar's  house,  Bishopsgate,  1205 
Site  for  the  obelisk,  849,  917,  1037,  1108, 
1354,  1267 
Sketch  plans,  844 
Sketching : club  competition,  1136 ; without 
an  order,  20 
Slag  bricks,  1109 
Slates,  American,  359 
Smirke,  Sydney,  1356 
Smith  collection,  South  Kensington,  288 
Soane’s  Musenm,  639 
Social  science : art  and,  921 , 973 ; Congress. 

Aberdeen,  734,  921,  939,  945,  983,  993 
Bocidtd  Fran^aise  d’Arohdologie.  436 
Society  of:  Antiquaries,  318,  591;  Anti- 
cnaries  of  Scotland,  641;  Arts,  141,  179, 
397,  449,  482,434.  437,  613,  327,  693,  763, 
930-  British  Artists, 271,1170;  Engineers, 
691,  727,  1016,  1028;  Lady  Artists,  385; 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  1221 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  100,  160,  323,271 
Solicitors’  charges,  915 
Somersetshire : Archmological  Society,  il 
731,  839  ; crosses,  631 
Something  to  reflect  upon,  136 
Sound-proof  floors,  167 
South  Kensington,  730,  767 ; museum  (see 
“ Mnseums  ’’) 

South-Westeru  Railway,  68  _ _ 

Southport : fever  hospitals,  665 ; glaoianum, 
407  ; markets,  919,  1038,  1116,  1257 
Southaea  floral  hall,  130, 196 
Spanish  chestnut,  667, 618,  1083 
Specification,  altering,  21 
Speculative  architects,  1183 
Speculative  building:  Battersea,  43  ; Boot- 
land,  293 

Sporting  automata,  138 
Spring  Gardens,  1117 
Stables  and  stalls,  costermongers’,  1128 
Stafford  markets,  1115 
Stage  scenery,  331 
Stained  glass  (see  weekly  numbers) 


Stamford  endowed  schools,  167  _ 

St.tB;  otlndmlri.l.rt,  321;  mediome  and 
the  Government,  889  ; patronage  of  art, 
600,  579,  655,  939,  969,  1308 
Statue  of  Prince  of  Wales,  Bombay,  789 
Statues  (see  weekly  numbers) 

Stanch  bricklayer,  a.  1084 
Steam  superseded,  771 

Steam-roller  aeeideut,  Chelsea,  694,  liua, 

Stephenson  Memorial,  Chesterfleld,  1031 
Stereoscopic  effects,  565 
StoberosB  docks,  371 
Stockholm,  Masonic  buildings,  47b 
Stockton-on-Tees,  631,  683 
Stoke-under-Ham  Church,  940  » 

Stone:  decay  in,  450;  monuments  ot  Brit. 

tany,1331;  scenery  in,  2-43 
Stone-working  machinery.  359,  409 
Stonehaven  public-ball,  383 
Story  of  the  Government  ofiiceB,  852,  89/ 
974, 1290 

Strand,  the,  601,  644 
Strasburg  Cathedral,  891 
Street  architecture:  London,  1027,  1163, 
1233,1275;  Manchester,  37 Stuttgart,  3 
Street  improvements  : Birmingham,  867  , 
Liverpool,  393,  1112;  London  (see 

“Metropolitan  Street  Improvements  ) 
Street : nomenclature,  38  ; orderly  bin,  130 
tramways,  103 

Stress,  optical  expression  of,  188  

Strikes  and  lock-outs,  571,  698,  1138  (see 
also  “ Masons  '■) 

Structural  art,  673 
Structure  of  the  human  form,  243 
Studies  in  Greece,  231 
Studios,  painters’,  444  j 

Study  of:  cookery,  1277;  nature  applied  to 
coloured  decoration,  613 
Stuttgart:  Baugewerko’chule,  9a4;  street 
architecture,  39;  workmens  dwoUiugs, 

St.  Alban’s  Cathedral,  634,  919,  1013,  1060, 
1299 

St.  Asaph’s  Cathedral,  78D 

St.  Francis’s,  Assisi,  295,  353 

St.  George's-in-the-East  workhouse,  12i7 

St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  432 

St.  George’s  infirmary,  290 

St.  German’s  cathedral,  1033 

St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate,  633 

8t.  James’a-street,  994 

St.  Martin’s  church,  portico,  71, 169 

St.  Pancrae  : baths  and  wash-houses,  132- 

recreation  gardens,  697  , , 

St.  Paul's  ; cathedral,  643,  047,  /20;  church- 
yard, 1307 ; school,  752 
8t  Werburgh’s  church,  Bristol,  119,  i03 
303,  513,  618,  797 
Sudeley  and  Winoheombe,  723 
Suffolk:  churches,  651;  institute  ofarohroo- 

Sunday  opening  of  museums,  811, 1017 
Sunderland  : schools  completion,  375 ; trade 
of,  1094 

Supervision  of  works,  210,  391 
Surrav:  Archaiologioal  Society,  817;  Gar- 
dens, 107  ; Masonic  Hall,  794,  819,  841 
Surveyors'  charges,  ecclesiastical  dilapida- 
tions, 103 

Surveyorships  (see  weekly  numbers) 
Suspeusion  of  notice  to  repair,  1231 
Sussex  Arohreological  Society,  83o,  1109 
Swedish  casement  windows,  1037 
Swimming-baths,  floating,  101,  193,  243 
Sydenham  recreation-ground,  990 
Synagogue,  Paris,  978 
Symbolism  at  MyceD®,  397 


Tiryns  and  Myoen®,  1237 
Titian,  his  life  and  times,  63 
“Tobin’s’’  ventilation,  93,  140,  643 
Tombs  and  catacombs  of  Rome,  733 
Tottington  church  competition,  1115 
Touting,  489,  1223 
Tower,  Arndt,  Island  of  Rugen,  603 
Town  architeoture,  339,  431 
Town  and  country,  801 

Town  and  public  halls,  165,  316  _ 

Town-halls:  Manchester,  174;  Paisley, 
987 ; Vienna,  978 
Trade  marks  exhibition,  697 
Trade  societies  and  public-houses,  906 
Trade  union : congresses,  691,  893,  904, 
1011;  dictation.  Oil 
Trade  unionism  in  France,  7 
Trading  establishment.  Port  Said,  349 
Training  the  senses,  1041 
Training  school  for  cookery,  691 
Training  schools  and  training  ships,  280 
Tramways,  street,  193 
Travellers'  rests,  303 
Tree  from  a seed,  a,  776  , , , . 

Trees  in:  Camberwell.  899  ; Hertfordshire, 
1133;  Kensington  Gardens,  567,  1081 
Trinity  : College,  London,  403 ; House,  aud 
lighthouses,  67,  93 
Trocadero,  the,  135,  417 
Trojan  art,  443,  703,  865,  1206 
Troy  and  Mycen®,  363,  413,  865 
Truants’  school,  Liverpool,  1277 
Truman’s  brewery,  914 
Tube  wells,  1333 
Tuileries,  restoration  of,  89 
Tumulus  near  Pergamus,  609 
Tunnels:  Channel,  671 ; Severn,  792  ; Wool- 
wich, 017 

Turkey  in  Europe,  826 
I'wo-hour  studies,  768 
Typhoid  fever,  encouragement  of,  823,  114.3 


TALES  of  Westminster  and.Whitehall,  1290 
Tall  buildings  in  London,  797 
Tampering  with  tenders,  166 
Tar  paving,  690  „ , - 

Taste : in  architecture,  233  ; Earl  Granville 
on,  77  : in  Paris,  household,  09D 
Tay  BriQge  and  station,  43,  301,  1230. 1378 
Technioal  education,  190,  719,  901,  916,  1088 
Technological  college,  916 
Telegraph  in  Germany,  1293 
Telephone,  the,  7-13,  1158 
“ Temple,”  a new,  Paris,  978 
Temple  Bar,  1184,  1233 

Temple  of:  the  goddess  Coventina,  831 ; 

Diana  at  Ephesus,  81, 104, 171 
Temporary  buildings,  695 
Ten  years’  progress  in  Paris,  1141 
Tenders,  builders',  137,  166,  347,  435,  743 
(see  also  weekly  numbers) 

Tenterden  steeple,  169, 193 
Teredo  and  terebrane,  89 
Terra-metallic  psving,  100 
Testimonials,  71,  215 
Testing  Portland  cement,  161 
Tewkesbury  Abbey,  301,  392,  433,  460,  878 
Th:vmes  : bridges,  695  ; dock,  a new,  961 ; 
embankment  and  Mr.  Cowper-Temple, 
92 ; embankment,  south  side,  115,  139, 
167,  272  ; in  flood,  49,  114,  274,  381,  689, 
702 ; and  the  London  sewage,  1201 ; 
steam-ferry,  1211 

Theatres : burning  of,  217  ; Cork,  989  ; 
Doncaster,  21 ; fireproof,  47  ; Goodman’s 
Fields,  44  ; Grecian,  1107 ; Imperial 
Court,  Vienna,  106;  King's  Gross,  174  ; 
Liverpool,  21 ; Newoastle-on-Tyne,  21 ; 
Pavlovsk,  184;  Sadler’s  Weils,  216; 
safeguards  in,  1149;  Southampton,  21 
Theatres  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  74 
Theatrical  complaints,  644 
Thetford  waterworks,  602 
Third-class  by  all  trains,  617, 1126, 1159 
Third  Middlesex  Lunatic  Asylum,  270 
Thirlmere  water  scheme,  733,  1188,  1198, 
1257 

Thomson,  Alex.,  bust  of,  156 
Thoughts  on  sanitary  dwellings,  607 
Tibetan  architecture,  1120  _ 

Timber : for  Australia,  44;  drying,  296,  331, 
691;  nomenclature,  67 ; notes  on,  986 
Time  oonditious  in  oontraots,  18 
Tinteru  Abbey,  939  . 


UCCELLO’S  “Battle  of  St.  Egidio,”  235 
Ulm  cathedral,  050 

Unhealthy  : bakehouse,  437  ; h^ouses,  139 
Union  of  freemen,  proposed,  273 
Enionism  in  French  building  trade,  7 
Unity  in  composition,  675 
Unstamped:  agreements,  461;  tenders,  220 
Upsala  cathedral,  942 

VAGRANCY,  1310 
Valle  Crncis  Abbey,  914 
Valuers,  touting,  1222 
Variorum  (see  weekly  numbers) 
Varnisbing-day  at  the  Salon,  475 
Venice,  225 
Ventilating  doors,  819 

Ventilation : Goldsmith  residences.  988, 
1040;  “Tobin's,"  93,  140,  643;  Wolver- 
hampton town-hall,  1211 
Ventilation  of:  drains,  526,  1003  ; rooms, 
682;  schoolrooms,  1231 
Ventilator,  Haaningtou's,  182 
Venus  deMilo,  tne,  498 
Vestry-halls:  Holbom,  1207  ; Kensicgton, 
359,  415,  769,  990,  1038;  Wandsworth, 

Vicissitudes  of  Westminster  and  Whitehall, 
1289  „ 

Victoria  : dock  extension,  737  ; dwell- 
ings, Battersea,  669;  Embankment  ap- 
proaches, 1183  ; station,  20,  47 
Victoria-street,  residential  oiiambers,  917 
Vienna  : Exchange,  1102;  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, 1294;  Imperial  Court  Theatre, 
106  ; Kolowrat-ring,  682  ; Town-hall,  978 
ViolleC-le-Duo  on  nineteenth-century  archi- 
tecture, 814 

Virginia  water  sanatorium,  710 
Vision  of  New  Tear’s  eve,  a,  1 
Visits  of  Architectural  Association,  89,  143, 
19-),  295,  385,  422,  493,  539 
Vital  (question  as  to  the  Thames,  1201 
Vitrnnus  Redivivus,  149 


WADHUEST  PARK,  Sussex,  603 
Wages  in  the  London  building  trade,  174 
Wakefield  Town-hall  competition,  489 
Walker  art  gallery,  Liverpool,  193 
Wall,  Roman,  504,  1023 
Wallace  monument,  Stirling,  797 
Wallace’s  Russia,  774 
Walls  of:  Fiesole,  793;  Rome,  715 
Walton  Bridge,  743 

Wanderings  and  questionings  in  architecture 
aud  art,  625,  653,  605,  641,  707,  731,  754, 
783,  829,  902.  1059,  1193 
Wandsworth  Vestry-hall,  487 
Wantage,  721 

Wanted : a concert-room  for  London,  1046  ; 

a statue  for  the  Embackment,  92 
War  of  capital  aud  anti-capital,  1035 
SVar  Office,  sanitary  condition  of,  109,  338, 
339 

Warrington  : art  gallery,  1061 ; British 
workman,”  434 

Warwick : excursion.  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, 851 ; water-supply,  1112 
Waste  land  in  Great  Easteru-atreet,  194 
Waste  of:  water  iu  towns,  1003 ; wood,  620, 
581 

Water : companies,  powers  of,  643,  668, 
1138,  1230;  cost  of,  to  builders,  275; 
pipes,  1063,  1112;  purifying  and  Boltenmg, 
1240,  1307  ; supply,  329,  602,  8 j8,  806  (see 
also  weekly  numbers) ; value  and  cost  of, 
99  ; what  is  a sufficient  supply  P 20 
Water-colours,  exhibitions  of,  iOl,  420 
Water-pressure  machinery,  538 
Water  supply  : Liverpool  20,  359,  408,  991, 
1197  • Manchester,  733,  1188,  1106,  1257  ; 
Metropolitac,  218,  668,  767,  770,  794,  847, 
916,  lu35, 1160,  1163,  1230,  1278 
Waterloo  station,  66 
■Waterworks,  new,  1003 
Wealth  and  labour,  1020,  1086 
Webster  fountain,  Dulwich,  273,  935 
Weighing  the  Great  Pyramid,  679,  616 
Wellingborough  schools  competition,  1052, 
1088,  1102 

Wellington  Chapel,  Birdcage-walk,  752 
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West  Brighton  estate,  1353 
"West  Cumbrian  mining  district,  1305 
West  Kent  sewerage  works.  696,  1204 
"West  London  Railway  works,  1136 
Westcombe  Park,  Blackheatb,  794,  819 
Westminster  Abbey:  registers,  121  ■ wax 
figures,  690 

Westminster,  Queen  Anne’a  mansions 
556 

Westminster  and  Whitehall,  1289 
Westwood  schools  competition,  919 
Wet  and  wind,  25 
Weymouth  sewerage,  1204 
What  arcbffiology  may  come  to,  161 
Where  to  lire,  384 
White  lead,  179 
Whitehall. gardens,  1108 
Whitehall  and  Westminster,  1259 
WLitecbapel,  St,  Mary’a  Church,  89 
Whitworth  scholarships,  817 
Widcombe  bridge,  594,  723,742,  1279 


■ Wigan:  market-hall,  840:  water  eunolv. 
1206 

Wilbetforce  memorial,  Oxford,  808 
Wiltshire  Archteological  Society,  830 
Wimbledon  : estate,  558;  water  supply,  329 
W[itnborne  Minster,  1164 
W inchcombe  and  Sudeley,  726 
Windows:  Baliiol  College,  Oxford,  165; 
Gothic,  902;  Leominster  Priory  Church, 
354;  sentiments  on,  1C69 ; Swedish,  1027 
Winter  garden,  Cardiff,  329 
AVire  doors,  79* 

AVisbech  docks,  434 
AA'isby,  churches  of,  10 
AVood  : for  Gothic  windows,  902  ; as  a paper- 
making  material,  31;  paving  in  Fleet- 
street,  881  ; preservatiou  of,  881,  1109 
1138  ; waste  of,  526,  681 
Wood-boring  worms,  88 
Wooden  house  from  Norway,  92,  117.  139 
167,  271  ^ ' ’ ‘ 


AVoodwork,  joints  in,  360 
AVoolwich  tunnel,  617 

Worcester:  Architectural  Society,  878; 

Guildhall  restoration,  273,  723 
Work  done  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, 547 

AA'ork  and  wages  in  1877,  1011 
Workhouses,  105,  166,  220,  290  1197  I’O’ 
1233,  1257  •>  / . . 

Working-classes  of  New  York,  1064,  lUO 
AA'orking  girls'  homes,  919,  963 
Working  men  in  tho  duchy  of  Hesse,  530 
AVorkmen : Canary  Islands,  731  j a new 
class  of,  1293;  in  the  olden  time,  407;  in 
South  America,  665  ; words  for,  784 
Workmen’s  : clubs,  767,  796  ; dwellirgs,  71, 
408,  503,  638,  641,  640,  647,  669,  692,  769 
802,  807,  842,  879,  839,  936,  988,  3033,' 
1159,1181;  holidays,  69;  lodgiog-money, 

AVorks:  in  black  and  white,  603  ; in  the 


Champ  do  Mars,  Paris,  148 ; of  3o 
celebrities,  36,  69  ; at  Marlborough  Honl 
1216, 1261 ; supervision  of,  219,  391  [ 

World's  railways,  the,  803 
W’orm  in  beech  carvings,  1257,  1280 
Wrexham  art  exhibition,  1185 
Wrought-iron  girders,  867,  719 
AViirzburg,  Bishop  Scherenberg’a  moij 
ment,  1056,  1103 
AA'yatt,  Sir  Digby,  541,  645,  550 


-’CYLOGEAPHY,  667,  697 


Y'AR.MODTH  archceologist,  a,  315 
Y[ear  1877’8  work,  the,  1285 
Year’s  sanitary  work  ut  Alnwick,  381 
York:  railway  station,  671;  Roman 
^maius,  381 

Yorkshire  Archteological  Association,  1 


ZINC,  gauges  of,  1182,  1203 
Zinc-wliite  as  paint,  179 


ILLUSTIUTIOM 


MEMORIAL,  Hyde  Park,  Proposed  Covering. 
Designed  by  Mr.  AVills,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Bed- 
borough,  Architect,  452 

Ancient  House  at  Ochsenfurth,  Bavaria  (sixteenth  cen- 
tury), 1373 

Ancient  Structures  recently  Destroyed  in  Germany,  859 

Arndt  Tower,  Island  of  Riigeu,  660 

Asturian  Churches,  View  and  Details,  311 ; Plans,  213 

BAQSHOr  PAkK,  Mansion  for  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,— Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  Architect,— Plan,  1193  ; 
View,  1300 

Bank,  Cumberland  Union,  Haltwhiatle.— Mr.  D Birkett 
Architect,  1064  ’ 

Bank,  National  Provincial,  Stockton-on-Tees,— Mr.  John 
Gibson,  Architect,  661 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Bishopsgote-atroet,— Mr.  T.  Chatfeild 
Clarke,  Architect,  884 

Baths  andAA’ ash-houses  for  St.  Pancras,— Mr  H Gnndrr 
Architect,  1224 

Paugewerkeschule,  Stuttgart,— Oberbaurath  von  Ecle 
Architect,  956  " ’ 

^636°'  — Herr  Friedrich  Hitsig,  Architect, 

Berlin,  Imperial  Gallery,— Horren  Kyllmaa  i Heyden. 

Architecis,  1160  ^ ' 

B^lin,  Pringsheim  Residence,  Wilhelmsstrasse,— Herren 
Ebe  i Benda,  Architects,  933 
Berlin  Society  of  Architects’  Meeting  House  — Herr 
Tietz,  Architect,  159 

Berlin,  Von  Tiele-AVinckler  Mansion,  Eegenteastrasse 

Herren  Ebe  & Benda,  Architects,  908 
Bombay,  Gocnldaa  Tejpall  Native  Hospital,— Designed  bv 
• Col.  J.  A.  Fuller,  R.E.,— View,  1007;  Plans,  1009 
Borthwick  Tower,  Plans,  395 

Byron  Memorial,— Designed  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  : Mr 
E.  E.  Mullms,  Sculptor,  957 

CASTLE  OF  CHRISTCHURCH,  Plan,  053 
Cathedral,  Chester,  Bishop’s  Throne,— Sir  G.  Q.  Soott 
R.A.,  Architect,  210  ' 

Cathedral,  Chester,  Pulpit,— Sir  Q.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  Archi- 
tect,  1(06 

Cathedral,  Limburg-on-the-Lalm  {^est  Front).  Drawn 
by  H.  W.  Brewer,  1225 

CaibedraJ,  Oxford,  Bishop's  Throne,  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 

R. A.,  Architect,  810  ’ 

Cathedral,  Salisbury,  Eeredos,— Sir  Q,  G.  Scott  E A 
Architect,  239  > ■ > 

Caxton  Memorial,  Eaton  Hall,— Mr.  A.  Waterhouse 
Architect,  687  ’ 

Chriitcburch  Priory,  Sketches  from,  1166 
Church,  All  Saints’,  Cheltenham,— Mr.  J Middleton  i 
Architect,— Pulpit,  84  ; Reredos,  85  ' j 

Church,  Catholic  Apostolic,  Camberwell, — Messrs  J & J 
Belcher,  Architects,  737  ' , 

Church,  Congregational,  Boston  Spa,— Mr.  F B Pavton  I 
Architect,  1273  ^ ’ 

Church ofthe  Holy  Augels,  Hoar  Cross,— Messrs.  Bodlev  ^ 
& Garner,  Architects,  14,  13  , 

Church,  Presbytery,  and  Schools  (Roman  Catholic) 
Market  Harborough,— Mr.  C.  Q,  Wray.  Architect  — 

A lew,  347 ; Plan,  349 

Church,  St.  Agues,  Kennington,— Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Soott 
Jun.,  Architect,  686 

Ch^oh,  St.  Aloyaius,  Oxford  (Roman  Catholic),— Messrs 
J.  A.  Hansom  & Son,  Architects,  1175 
C^rch,  St.  Augustine’s,  Pondlebury,— Messrs.  Bodlev  & 

Garner,  Architects,— View,  637 ; Plan,  639 

^ eu****’  M'raich,— Drawn  by  H.  W.  Brewer, 

Civ.l  Service  Supply  Stores,  Covent-garden.  — Messrs, 
Lockwood  & Mawaon,  Architects,  835 
Clun  Castle,— Plan,  1049 
Crypt  at  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  227 
Cyclopean  Fortress,  Isle  of  Samothrace,  834 

DERBY  SCHOOL  OF  ART, — Messrs.  'Waller  Jc  Son 
Architects,— View,  585  ; Plans,  687 
Doorway  by  Palladio,  Grosvenor  Gallery,  453 

o//’  Arts,-Herr  H.  Riffart,  Archi- 
tect, 346  ’ 


Diisseldorf,  Sessions  House  of  the  Estates  of  the  Rhino 
Provinces,- Herr  Julius  Easchdorll’,  Architect,  293 
Dutch  Trading  Establiahmeiit,  Port  Said,— Herr  Brouwer 
Architect,  340 

EARLY  Church  Architecture  iu  Spain, — View  and 
Details,  211  ; Plans,  213 
Early  Venetian  Architecture, — Detai's,  226 
Equestrian  Sta'ue  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  Bombay,- 
Mr,  Boehm,  Sculptor,  787 

FLORAL  HALL  and  Aquarium,  Sonthsea, — Designed  bv 
Mr,  L,  Jeyes,  133  > b i 

Font  in  the  Protestant  Church,  Breda,  Holland,  1249 
Fountaio,  Webster  Memorial,  Dulwich. — Mr.  C.  Burrv. 
Architect,  933 

GABLES  at  Stamford,  34 
Gates  at  Ratisbon  and  Ingolstadt,  859 
Gloucester  Co-operative  Stores,— Messrs.  Medland  & Son. 
Architects,  1174 

Government  Office  Concentration,- Sketch  - Plan  sug- 
gested  by  the  Suilder,  853 

Grecian  Theatre,  City-road,— Mr.  J.  T.  Robinson,  Archi. 

tect,— View,  1106;  Flan,  1107 
Grocers’  Company’s  Mifldle-clasa  School,  Hackney,— Mr, 
Theopbilus  Allen,  Architect,— View  and  Plan,  100 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  New  Boad-street,— Mr,  W.  T.  Sams 
Architect,- Interior,  420  ; Exterior,  153  ‘ 

Gwynfryn,  Carnarvonshire,— Mr.  Q.  Wiliams,  Architect, 
—View,  659;  Plans,  661 

HAMBURG,  New  Schools  and  Museum, — Herr  Ban- 
director  Zimmermanu,  Architect,  736 
Hastings  School  of  Art.— Mr.  W.  L.  Vernon,  Architect  — 
View,  633  ; Plans,  635 

Head  Quarters  of  Henry  AHI.  on  his  road  to  Bosworth 
Field,  34 

Holloway  Sanatorium,  Virginia  Water, Mr.  W, 

Crossland,  Architect,  712 

Home  of  the  Sweedish  Freemasons,  Stockholm,  478 
Hopton  Castle, — Plan,  1049 

Hospital  for  Children,  East  London,— Messrs.  H S and 
C.  A.  Legg,  Arohiteete,— View,  655;  Plan,  597 
House,  Wadhurst  Park,  Sussex,  Central  Hall,— Mr.  E J. 
Tarver,  Architect,  6(  3 

Household,  the.  at  Different  Eras,  Plans  and  Sections  ■ 
Antiquity,  177,  178;  The  Csesars,  310,  311  417-  The 
Midd  0 Ages,  637,  628,  630  ; The  Great  Moguls,  679, 
080;  The  Reformation,  781;  Louis  Quatorze,  950,  951 


' School,— Mr.  E.  Woodthorpe 


KENSINGTON  Roman  Catholic  Public  School  Chapel,— 
Mr.  Goldie,  Architect,  1129 

LEEDS  Corporate  Offices,  SelectedDesign.— Mr  Corson 
Architect,— View,  811;  Plane,  813  ’ 

London  Mission  House,  New  Broad-street, Mr.  E C 

Robins,  Architect,— View,  981 ; Plans,  933 
Lunatic  Asylum  (Third  Middlesex),  Baustcad,— Mr  F 
H.  Pownail,  Architect,- View,  267  ; Plans  260 
Lunatic  Asylum  for  Norwich,- Mr.  E.  M.Phipson,  Archi- 
tect,— View,  479 ; Plans,  481  ^ 
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A Vision  of 
New  Year's  Ecc. 

T was  not  altogether  opon 
professional  topics  that 
we  mosod  as  we  sat  be- 
fore the  fire  on  the  even- 
ing  of  the  last  day  of 
1876.  Before  na  was 
spread  the  Times  of  the 
day  before,  with  its 
columns  of  oontradic. 
tory  news  and  telegrams 
with  large-type  headings, 
embodying  (as  it  was 
bound  to  embody)  the 
latest  canards  about 
the  past,  present,  and 
future  results  of  the 
deliberations  of  the 
Conference  in  the  East, 
and  its  leaders  with  in- 
fallible  receipts  for  keep- 
iug  the  world  in  order  a 
little  longer.  Hardly  a 
time  to  talk  about  archi- 
tecture, we  mused,  at 
least  with  much  chance 
of  obtaining  a hearing, 
when  the  thoughts  of  all 
public  - spirited  persons 
are  turned  towards  the  Boaphorns,  and  the 
game  of  chess  between  the  “ high  con- 
traoting  powers  ” there  represented,  where 
the  chess-board  is  all  Europe,  and  “ check 
to  your  king  ” may  mean  the  reversal  of  the 
policy  of  whole  nations,  or  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  by  a kind  of  general  “ battle  of  Arma. 
geddon.”  Under  sneh  a disturbed  state  of 
things,  with  such  great  interests,  whether 
directly  affecting  ourselves  or  not,  hanging  in 
the  balance,  could  one  really  expect  serious 
people  to  give  much  consideration  to  suoh 
comparativtly  limited  interests  as  those  in- 
volved in  building  must  seem,  just  at  this 
moment  ? Absorbed  in  these  rather  pessi- 
mist cogitations,  as  to  onr  special  field  of 
labour,  wo  gazed  somewhat  dreamily  into  the 
fire,  which,  taking,  as  fires  will  do,  form  and 
colour  from  our  meditations,  seemed  to  shape 
itself  fitfully  into  a half-grotesque  piece  of 
architectural  scenery, — amorphous  temples  piled 


upon  still  more  amorphous  rocks  j spires  and 
pinnacles,  and  gigantic  buttresses,  out  of  all 
proportion  to  anything  they  bad  to  support.  As 
we  followed  out,  half  amused,  these  vague  sem. 
blances,  fanoies  that  seemed  only  partly  of  our 
own  creating,  gradually  everything  seemed  to 
become  absorbed  in  this  visionary  scenery,  which, 
in  some  inexplicable  way,  increased  in  scale  till 
it  filled  up  the  whole  field  of  vision.  Enormous 
rooks  seemed  piled  on  either  side  in  the  fore- 
ground, between  which  was  visible,  as  through 
the  proscenium  opening  of  a theatre,  a lane  of 
hot,  burning  sand,  fianked  on  either  baud  by 
rows  of  Logo  granite  sphinxes,  all  oarved  on  the 
same  identical  model.  There  they  stood,  one 
after  another,  colossal,  silent,  passionless  in  ex- 
pression, as  if  placed  there  for  all  eternity.  At 
the  farther  end  of  the  vista  stood  two  great 
truncated  pyramids,  covered,  apparently,  with 
all  kinds  of  fantastic  and  mysterious  oarved  and 
painted  symbols,  and  finished  with  a curved-out 
comice,  whose  shadow  made  an  intense  black 
line  in  the  glaring  sunlight;  while  between  them 
an  entrance-gateway  allowed  the  eye  to  follow 
up  a further  vista,  lined. by  rows  of  great  painted 
oolumns,  just  discernible  in  a balf-Hght  thrown 
across  them  above,  and  giving  access  to  yet 
farther  recesses  that  were  lost  in  gloom.  An 
endless  procession  of  priests,  bearing  symbols 
and  strange  animal-beaded  idols,  moved  in  pro- 
cession npthe  avenue  towards  the  temple. 

But  as  we  gazed,  a change  came  over  the  pic- 
ture : the  heated  fiat  landscape  gave  way  to  a 
picturesque  rocky  scene  under  a bright  blue 
sky,  and  on  the  rocks  stood  a group  of  temples 
in  glistening  white  marble,  tho  bright  cool  tone 
of  which  was  the  more  emphasised  by  the  deli- 
cately  graduated  colouring  which  formed  tho 
ground  for  the  minotely-finished  carving  with 
which  they  were  decorated.  Sculptured  figures, 
representing  the  very  ideal  of  human  grace  and 
strength,  adorned  the  strncture,  and  carried  on 
a mimic  contest  on  its  walls,  or  reclined  in  dig- 
nified ease  in  the  angles  of  the  pediments.  A 
clatter  of  hoofs  was  heard,  and  a troop  of  hand- 
some youths  on  horsebaok,  their  short  tunics 
flying  in  the  breeze,  came  bounding  round  the 
temple  in  procession,  followed  by  equally  beau- 
tiful women,  whose  long  flowing  drapery  gave 
new  and  more  delicate  tones  aud  lines  to  a scene 
which  seemed  the  embodiment  of  healthy  and 
beautiful  human  life,  in  its  brightest  and  most 
joyous  aspect. 


But  again  the  vision  changed,  and  an  im- 
mense pompons  city  was  before  us,  crowded 
with  buildinga  less  refined  in  their  beauty,  cer- 
tainly, than  that  we  had  just  seen,  but  imposing 
for  their  extent  and  magnificence.  They  were 
not  all  temples,  for  some  of  the  greatest  of  them 
seemed  dedicated  to  secular  and  public  uses ; 
great  aqueducts,  too,  carried  high  aloft  on  three 
or  four  tiers  of  arches,  crossed  the  scene;  and 
from  an  immense  circular  or  elliptical  building, 
decorated  also  with  “arches  on  arches,”  came 
the  shout  of  80^000  people  over  some  spectacle 
or  show  that  pleased  them.  If  our  last  vision 
; showed  the  beauty,  this  certainly  showed  the 
, pomp  and  prodigality  of  life,  as  illustrated  in 
I building.  But  the  sights  and  sounds  died  away, 
j to  be  succeeded  by  a strange,  solemn,  though  to 
' our  ears  uncouth,  chant,  which  resounded  in  a 
I baildiug,  the  interior  of  which  had  now  taken 
the  place  of  the  last  brilliant  and  pompons  scene. 
Everywhere  great  domed  surfaces  hung  above 
the  head,  decorated  with  gold  and  mosaic  that 
shone  with  a sombre  splendour,  from  amid  which 
there  gazed  down  upon  the  spectator  an  array  of 
stiff,  solemn  figures,  embodying  an  intense  reli- 
gious feeling,  which  in  some  degree  oompensated 
for  their  lack  of  natural  human  beauty  and  free- 
dom of  action  and  expression.  Scarcely  bad 
we  arrived  at  this  conclusion  when  the  scene 
again  mysteriously  changed,  and  showed  an  in- 
terior in  long  perspective,  without  the  gorgeoua 
colouring  of  the  last  spectacle,  but  with  a com- 
pleteness of  construolive  design  in  pure  masonic 
form,  and  a unity  of  conception  in  all  its  de- 
tails, which  impressed  the  judgment  as  even 
snperior  to  that  of  the  last  interior,  where  the 
details  seemed  borrowed  in  more  or  less  pure 
form  from  the  types  which  had  preceded  it. 
Here,  in  this  long  arcaded  interior,  however,  all 
seemed  specially  designed  for  its  purpose ; every 
part  of  the  structnre,  from  the  base  of  the  piers 
to  the  vaulted  stone  roof,  whioh  sprang  from  and 
overhung  them,  had  a logical  and  inter-dependent 
connexion;  but  as  we  pleased  ourselves  with 
the  contemplation  of  this  completeness  of  archi- 
tectural expression,  and  wondered  what  better 
could  follow  it,  the  spectacle  seemed  put  to 
flight,  the  vast  rocks  which  had  formed  the 
“front  scene”  in  the  panorama  dwindled  to  their 
original  dimensions,  and  the  fire  we  had  been 
gazing  into  was  restored  to  its  former  aspect,  at 
the  sound  of  a voice  from  some  one  beside  us,  who 
said, — “ Well,  yon  seem  to  find  some  interest  in 
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my  dissolving  views,  in  spite  of  what  yon  said 
just  now.” 

A little  stattled  to  find  an  unexpected  Tisitor 
at  our  elbow,  especially  one  who  seemed  to  have 
heard  thoughts  which  we  certainly  had  not 
expressed  aloud,  we  turned  to  see  who  the 
speaker  could  be,  and  were  aware  of  a tall, 
elderly  man,  with  a remarkably  erect,  firm,  and 
sq-iare  set  figure,  who  stood  beside  us,  and  whom 
we  seemed  somehow  to  know,  though  puzzled  to 
name  him.  He  was  dressed  in  flowing  and 
curiously-embroidered  robes,  with  a girdle  at  the 
waist,  at  which  hung  a square  and  a pair  of 
callipers,  and  he  carried  a pencil  in  bis  hand. 
His  countenance,  though  expressive  of  eloquence 
and  fancy,  had  withal  a certain  shrewd  wide- 
awdke  business  look,  which  showed  him  to  be 
eminently  a practical  character.  Huch  interested 
by  hia  appearance,  we  inquired  respectfully 
whom  we  had  the  honour  of  receiving  ? 

” I am  the  Genius  of  Architecture,”  he  replied, 
looking  at  us  with  a bslf-kiodly,  half-earcastic 
smile } “and,  as  I observed  just  now,  I am 
pleased  to  see  that  you  find  the  panorama  of  a 
few  of  my  past  achievements  worth  looking  at, 
though  you  were  disposed  a little  while  ago  to 
slight  me  in  the  present  tense.” 

*•  You  are  heartily  welcome,”  we  replied,  “ and 
perhaps  we  may  plead,  in  excuse  for  not  having 
recognised  yon  at  once,  that  you  have  not  been 
about  very  muob  lately.” 

“ That  is  true,”  he  said;  “the  fact  is,  when 
yon  moderns  took  to  imitating  everything  wc 
had  done  before,  I saw  that  I was  quite  super- 
fluoas,  so  far  as  such  an  aim  was  concerned.  In 
fact,  I may  say  that  I never  do  the  same  thing 
twice,  in  exactly  the  same  way;  although,  as 
you  have  always  done  me  the  justice  to  say,  I 
act  upon  the  same  principles  throughout  all  my 
undertakings.” 

“Yes,”  we  replied,  “we  have  endeavoured  to 
keep  that  before  the  public,  but  it  is  wonderful 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  them,  or  even  the  pro- 
fession (with  a few  exceptions),  to  understand  it, 
or  to  see  wherein  the  principle  consists.  They 
will  always  be  running  after  particnlar  forms  or 
details,  and  each  time  they  get  a fresh  one  they 
seem  to  think  they  have  found  a new  principle.” 

“ Well,  of  coarse  it  is  possible,”  said  oar 
visitor,  “to  make  too  much  out  of  principles. 
No  doubt,  when  I worked  with  the  Greeks,  wo 
did  go  into  the  principles  of  things,  down  to  the 
roots  I may  say,  and  worked  them  out  with  the 
severest  logic.  Ah,”  he  said,  with  a sort  of 
sigh,  “those  were  the  fellows  to  have  to  work 
under  you ; I shall  never  have  their  like  again  : 
such  clear  heads  to  understand  the  reason  of 
everything,  and  such  a thoronghness  of  purpose 
in  working  it  out  in  practice!  But  when  we 
built  the  Gothic  cathedrals  (and  I really  think 
that  is  as  good  a thing  as  I have  done  for  the 
world),  we  made  precious  little  fuss  about  prin. 
oiple,  I can  assure  you,  whatever  people  may 
fancy  now.” 

We  observed  that  we  had  for  some  time  begun 
to  think  that  too  much  had  been  said  on  that 
eoore  by  modem  critics. 

“Why,  yes;  you  see,”  he  answered,  “there 
was  a job  to  be  done,  a puzzle  to  be  solved,  as  it 
were ; and  wherever  that  is  the  case,  there  is 
always  a clear  course  for  architecture.  We  had 
the  impetus,  or  the  impulse,  or  whatever  you 
like,  in  the  ecclesiastical  enthusiasm  of  the  time,  i 
which  demanded  to  be  glorified  in  great  build- ' 
ings]  and  then  there  was  the  practical  difficulty 
involved  in  managing  the  vault,  and  making  its 
design  and  construction  consistent.  I thick  we 
fairly  pounded  at  that  till  we  solved  it.” 

“ You  solved  it  meohanically,  at  all  events,” 
we  observed,  “ in  the  fan  vault;  bub  why  keep 
repeating  the  rib  form  of  design  there,  when  its 
reality  bad ” 

“ I told  them,”  interrnpted  the  old  gentleman 
sharply,  apparently  rather  nettled  at  anything 
like  a criticism, — “I  told  the  masons  at  the  time 
that  all  that  fiddle-faddle  work  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  structural  design ; bub  I do  not  know,” 
he  added,  relentingly,  “ the  fellows  had  got  fond 
of  riba,  I suppose,  and  like  all  the  sons  of  men 
since  Adam,  imagined  they  could  not  get  along 
without  them.  And,  after  all,  they  look  very 
well,  you  most  admit;  and  where’s  the  good  of 
being  too  pragmatical  ? There  are  many  very 
pretty  things  in  art  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
defend  on  strict  principle,  and  yet  which  one 
wonld  be  very  sorry  to  lose.” 

We  assented  heartily.  “But,”  we  added, 
seeing  that  our  visitor  seemed  rather  discursive, 
and  wishing  to  get  at  the  point  of  bis  visit,  “ we 
were  interested  in  your  remark  just  now,  that 
arcbiteoture  was  all  right  as  long  as  there  was  a 
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problem  to  bo  solved.  Perhaps,  you  have  some 
practical  application  to  make  of  that  ? ” 

“The  very  thing  I was  coming  to,”  he  said. 
“Yon  see  I thought  it  was  a season  for  old 
friends  to  look  each  other  np,  and  so  I concluded 
I wonld  call,  and  I took  a walk  round  the  town 
first.” 

“Well?  Eh?” 

" Well,  you  see,  I did  not  know  much  of 
whac  had  been  going  on,  because,  as  you  yourself 
half  hinted,  my  help  had  not  been  much  invoked 
of  late  years.  There  seemed  to  bo  a good  deal 
doing,  bub  no  very  settled  way  of  doing  it.” 

“ Did  you  see  the  Law  Courts  ? ” 

“Yes;  your  description  last  week  interested 
me  ; the  faolts  there  will  be  rather  sentimental 
than  practical,  I fancy.  I understand  the  English 
are  very  contemptuous  just  now  about  ‘senti- 
mental  grievances.’  They  maybe  right;  but, 
at  any  rate,  I should  call  it  a very  sentimental 
grievance  to  have  modern  law  courts  putup  in 
an  ancient  ecclesiastical  style.  Bat  if  people 
will  have  scenery  I suppose  they  must.  I don’t 
understand  it,  you  know;  ibis  such  an  utterly 
different  thing  from  what  I ever  was  mixed  up  in. 
Tbe  people  who  talk  about  truthfulness  in  arohi- 
beoture,  and  all  the  while  go  on  imitating  these 
old  styles,  seem  to  me  like  ‘serious’  persons 
who  take  their  children  to  the  pantomime  every 
year,  all  the  while  telling  them  it  is  very  foolish.” 

“ Yon  are  severe.  There  must  be  a good 
many  new  churches  up  since  you  gave  us  a look. 
Did  you  find  nothing  to  admire  in  them  ? ” 

“ Ob  I pretty  well,  I dare  say ; hot,  yon  know, 
I think  church-bnilding  (Mediccval  type)  has 
been  done,  for  good  and  all.  I do  not  see  why 
its  spirit  should  walk  the  earth  iu  this  multitu- 
dinous fashion.  There  is  your  Thames  Embank- 
ment, now, — that  is  a thing  after  my  own  heart, 
at  least  as  to  the  general  scheme  and  the  prac- 
tical workmanship.  If  only  you  could  have  got 
something  of  powerful  and  expressive  detail  into 
it,  instead  of  toy  balustrades,  that  look  as  if 
they  came  from  tbe  top  of  an  Italian  palace, 
and  those  senseless  masses  of  stone,  which 
carry  nothing,  at  the  landing-places.” 

“ That  is  an  engineer’s  work.  Neither  tbe 
credit  nor  tbe  blame  belongs  to  us.” 

“Eh?  I don’t  quite  understand,  Bnfc,  bythe 
way,  that  reminds  me, — Why  are  your  new 
bridges  so  infernally  ngly,  and  even  absurd,  in 
design  ? ” 

“Tbat’s  the  engineers,  too,”  ,we  replied,  really 
relieved  to  have  so  good  a way  out  of  it. 

“The  ‘engineers’  again.  Pray,  if  it  is  not  a 
rude  qnestioD,  who  are  they  ?” 

We  explained. 

“Well,”  said  onr  visitor,  “that  beats  every, 
thing.  Then,  you  have  two  building  professions 
in  these  days,  one  to  build  expression  without 
construction,  and  tbe  other  to  build  constrootion 
without  expression ! Upon  my  soul,  I don’t 
wonder  you  are  rather  at  sea ! ” 

“That  is  hardly  the  fact,”  we  replied.  “ You 
seem  to  be  a little  given  to  antithesis,  whiob, 
permit  us  most  respectfnlly  to  observe,  is  a 
form  of  speech  very  liable  to  lead  to  exaggerated 
statemeuts.  As  a matter  of  fact,  both  engineers 
and  architects  do  a good  deal  of  each  other’s 
work;  which  shapes  the  best  all  round  it  would 
hardly  bo  good  taste  on  our  part  to  endeavour  to 
pronounce.  We  ourselves  have  long  thought, 
however,  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  professions  was  too  strongly  drawn. 
Whether  it  can  be  done  away  with  entirely,  with 
advantage,  is  another  question.” 

“ Well,”  he  said,  “it  seems  incomprehensible 
to  me.  Building  is  building,  all  the  world  over; 
and  architecture  is  only  building  with  expres. 
sioD,  which  no  boilding  shonld  be  without.  It 
seems  to  me  you  are  letting  a separate  guild  of 
workmen  monopolise  what  should  be  the 
common  property  of  the  whole  world  of  con. 
structors.” 

“ Well,  you  see,”  we  represented,  “ there  is  a 
great  rage  for  iron  now  for  all  these  railway  and 
bridge  conatruotions,  and  our  people  are  not  so 
well  np  in  iron  ; and  you  must  admit  you  never 
taught  us  much  about  it.” 

“ How  the  deuce  could  I ? " he  replied,  rather 
testily;  “it  was  never  tried  as  a constructive 
material  till  my  bondjide  reign  was  interrupted. 
But  I always  inonloated  the  best  and  most 
scientific  nee  of  all  the  materials  yon  had. 
Though  T confess  I don’t  take  to  iron,  as  far  as 
I have  seen  it,  and  I don’t  see  how  it  can  be 
very  permanent.  Bub  if  it  turns  out  to  be,  on 
fair  trial,  you  will,  of  course,  have  to  take  to  it, 
aod  learn  all  about  it,  willy-nilly.” 

We  bowed. 

“Bat  now  do,”  he  added,  “try  and  get  some- 
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thing  settled,  before  my  next  visit,  in  regard  ilji 
this  doable  bnilding  profession ; there  may  b|| 
reasons  for  it,  in  the  present  state  of  thingid 
that  I don’t  see;  but  really  it  seems  to  me  a 
curious  anomaly.  By  the  way,  what  are  youli 
means  (if  any)  for  providing  opportunities  fcl 
consultation  and  mutual  interchange  of  opiDion;i 
on  this  and  other  professional  subjects  ? Hav(] 
you  anything  like  the  Mediaeval  guilds  now  ? ” ’ 
“There  is  an  association,”  we  cantiouslo 
observed,  “ among  the  younger  members  of  thil 
profession,  for  mutual  instrootion  and  improvcrt 
ment.” 

“Ah ! ” he  said,  “ I fancy  I came  across  thei  1 
meeting;  there  was  a lively  disooasion  going  oti:|' 
the  young  men’s  ideas  may  be  rather  crude,  but- 
they  seem  really  in  earnest,  and  interested  ill 
their  profession,  which  is  au  important  point  i.L'. 
their  favour.  I thought  I saw  lights  in  an  nppqi< 
room  in  the  same  building,  too;  is  therft 

another ” * 

“ HoBb.sh-Bh-Bh.ah  ! ” we  exclaimed,  reall'r 

alarmed,  — “ that’s  the  Inst the  senicli 

society,  in  short.”  ' 

“ Well,  and  what  then  ?”  be  asked  : “ what^^ 
the  matter  ? Do  they  do  anything  too  shockinij 
to ” 

“ HaBh-Bh-Bh-sh-sh  ! ” we  repeated,  laying  oti 
hand  on  the  arm  of  our  incautious  guest, 
“Pray,  speak  in  a whisper;  they  don’t  like  til 
be  talked  about.”  ' 

“Why,  bless,  my  soul!”  he  replied,  " what^: 
wrong  ? What  do  they  do  ? ” * 

“ Oh,”  we  explained,  “ as  far  aa  we  know,  thd*: 
read  papers  and  hold  discussions,  pretty  muoi 
like  the  younger  Society.”  ‘ 

“And  are  their  papers  good?”  he  askedi: 
“do  they  arrive  at  anything  of  practical  value  ? p 
“ It  is  impossible  to  say,”  we  replied;  “ibfi 
believed,  and  there  are  even  those  who  ooii; 
fidently  affirm,  that  it  is  so  in  some  cases  ; bif 
everything  is  carried  on  strictly  with  oloaeik 
doors.”  ' 

“ You  don’t  say  so  ? Then,  what  is  the  use  (i 
their  researches  ? ” ' 

“ We  cannot  say  ; an  awful  mystery  surrounti!: 

them but,  pray,  pray,  change  the  snbjeoth 

if  it  were  to  come  to  the  ears  of  the  seoretai^ 
that  we  had  permitted  a disonssion  of  tH 

Society’s  concerns,  we we  could  not  answ^l 

for  the  consequence !’’ 

“Dear  me  ! ” he  replied  (rather  saroaBtioall;.i 
as  it  seemed  to  us).  “ Well,  all  I can  say  is,  thil, 
if  they  do  not  honour  me  publicly,  I do  nob  B(l 
how  I oan  hononr  them  publicly.  However,  1;: 
come  to  my  point ” 

“ One  word,”  we  said,  ventnring  to  interrup' 
him,  “do  youkoow  anything  ofa  sort  of  panacej. 
for  adapting  architecture  to  the  wants  of  tlrf 
present  day,  which  has  been  put  forth  by  soroi 
; practitioners,  in  your  name  ? They  call  it  tbtl 
Queen  Anne  style.”  ] 

“Give  you  my  honour,”  he  said,  “I  haV 
notbiog  to  do  with  it : never  heard  of  it  till  th:|- 
minute.  Queen  Anne  ? Why,  that’s  brio}i 
building  with  some  remnants  of  mongrdi 
Classio  details, isn’t  it  ? I hardly  remember,  fci 
I never  was  consulted  about  it  ? What  do  the;| 
mean  to  use  that  for  ? Wash-houses?” 

“ It  is  given  out,”  we  said,  “ that  it  is  the  rer  i 
way  to  make  arohiceoture  popular,  and  suit  it  t 
the  million.” 

“ Whew ! How  then  ? ” he  asked. 

“ Because,  they  say,  it  is  the  ordinary  buildere  > 
and  joiners*  vernaoolar.” 

Our  friend  stared  indignantly  at  us  for 
moment,  and  then  burst  into  a fit  of  laughin^i : 
“Vernacular?”  he  said  at  last.  “ By  all  that^ 
holy  ! and  so  after  all  I have  shown  you  in  mi 
panorama  of  the  past, — the  glories  of  Egyptian 
Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Gothic  building, — j<x 
in  these  modern  days  of  enlightenment  an 
going  to  raise  architecture  again  to  her  forme 
glory  by  reducing  her  to  the  level  of  what  Dicli 
Tom,  and  'Arry  can  understand  and  exeontt 
Well,  that’s  too  good.  Upon  my  word,  mi 
friend,  I don’t  wonder  that  I found  yon  in  rathe! 
a brown  stody.  But  come,  that  can’t  be  truth 
you’re  ‘ chaffing’  me  now,  aru’t  you  ?” 

Of  course,  we  protested  our  incapability  e 
taking  such  a liberty. 

“ Well,”  he  said,  “ so  that’s  the  last  nei 
‘ fad,’  is  it  ? Well,  it  will  not  last  long,  and  wi; 
go  the  way  of  all  fads.  Bub  it’s  getting  late 
and  I want  to  deliver  my  mind  before  I go. 
was  saying  that  as  long  as  architecture  had  some 
thing  new  to  achieve,  there  was  no  occasion  t 
go  bunting  old  trails  or  trying  to  invent  ‘ origi 
nality.’  And  you  must  have  observed  that  i 
the  dissolving  views  I showed  you  of  some  pae 
phases  of  architecture,  there  was  nothing  thti 
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elated  purely  to  the  social  arohiteotore  of  the 
eople  at  large.” 

“ No,”  we  said,  “ wo  have  often  noticed  that : 
b is  all  temples  or  palaces.” 

“ Yes,”  he  replied,  ” and  it  is  difBcult  at  first 
ight  to  know  how  any  mere  social  architecture 
onld  ever  rise  to  the  grandeur  of  some  of  those 
lOhievements  in  building  j perhaps  it  never  can 
[uite  do  80.  But  your  modern  great  towns  are 
;reat  fields  for  a new  progress  in  architecture, 

0 a direction  that  has  not  been  much  travelled 
,9  yet.  I cannot  show  you  pauoramas  of  the 
uture,  as  I did  of  the  past ; but  you  will  agree 
vith  me  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  a great 
lity  in  which  there  shall  be  no  unhealthy 
Iwellings,  either  for  rich  or  poor;  in  which  the 
treet  architecture,  instead  of  being  dreary, 
aonotonous,  and  depressing,  shall  be  bright, 
ixpressive,  and  varied  in  outline  and  colour; 
vhere  houses  will  be  built  not  in  the  most  flimsy, 
lut  in  the  strongest  and  most  monumental 
nanner;  where  streets  shall  be  laid  out  wide 
mough  for  all  purposes  of  traffic,  and  light  and 
dr,  yet  not  with  a dull  formality,  but  with  a 
anoy  and  invention  which  will  seize  every  sag- 
[estion  in  the  site  which  could  lend  itself  to 
>iotnresqu0  eSeot,  and  develop  it  to  the  utmost, 

.0  that  in  every  neighbourhood  there  should  be 
•right  and  interesting  corners,  where  fountains, 
oonuments,  and  other  objects  pleasant  and 
nggestive  to  the  eye  and  mind  will  find  place, 
ind  the  city  be  a place  of  interest  instead  of  a 
lungeon.  Find  out  bow  to  do  this  in  the  best 
nanner,  and  with  the  best  and  most  durable 
•uilding  consistent  with  true  public  economy, 
kud  you  will  perhaps  have  done  as  much  for 
lumau  happiness,  through  the  art  of  building, 
tS  even  the  arcbiteots  of  the  great  cathedrals.” 

“ But  you  would  nob  underrate  the  importance 
.nd  beauty  of  great  buildings  ? ” we  suggested. 

“By  no  means;  but  take  the  opportunities 
nodern  life  naturally  affords  you  : make  your 
;reat  bridges  and  stations,  and  other  such 
vorks,  really  fine  and  expressive  structures  ; and 
ffhen  you  have  to  deal  with  less  utilitarian  ereo. 
ions  (which  cannot  be  very  often),  try  to  be 
aore  sparing  and  more  thoughtful  in  your  deco* 
ative  treatment  of  them.  Endeavour  to  have  a 
neaning  and  a thought  in  each  detail,  and  you 
vill  be  surprised  to  find  how  full  of  interest  they 
vill  become,  and  how  much  originality  you  will, 
dmost  without  knowing  it,  evolve.” 

” It  is  a bright  picture,”  we  said,  thoughtfully, 
reverting  to  the  first  portion  of  his  advice  more 
sartionlarly,  "but  it  seems  a Utopian  ouo;  at 
^ast,  as  we  stand  now.” 

“ Its  realisation  may  be  far  enongh  off,  I ad- 
mit,” he  replied ; ” but  every  step  that  is  made  in 
the  right  direction  counts  for  something,  and 
there  is  a visitor  at  hand  who  may  advance  you 
sne  step,  if  you  will  make  the  moat  of  his 
isaiatanoe.” 

As  he  spoke  there  was  a slight  tap  at  the 
3oor,  which  was  opened  quietly,  and  a very 
^ouDg  man,  of  a serious  but  earnest  and 
hopeful  countenance,  advanced  into  the  room. 
Turning  to  our  other  visitor  for  an  intro- 
duction, we  found  that  he  was  no  longer 
there;  and  the  new-comer  said,  with  a very 
engaging  manner,  “ I must  introduce  myself. 

1 caunot  be  very  long  with  you,  but  I am  a 
firm  friend  as  long  as  we  are  together,  if  you 
will  only  make  use  of  the  opportunities  I offer 
you.  Neglect  these,  and  we  must  eventually 
part  with  sadness  and  regret  on  your  side,  and 
perhaps  with  reproach  on  mine.  Make  use 
heartily  and  strenuously  of  the  time  I place  at 
your  disposal,  and  I will  go  with  you  in  every 
scheme  for  good,  and  you  will  never  regret  that 
we  met.” 

“Audyour  name?”  we  said,  much  pleased 
with  our  new  friend’s  address. 

“I  have  done  nothing  as  yet,”  he  said, 
modestly,  “to  merit  a name;  I am  content  to 
be  known  by  my  number  : 1877.” 

“ Ah ! and  so  you  have  really  come,”  we  said, 
offering  our  hand. 

“ Yes,”  he  replied,  “ it  is  I ; you  may  hear  the 
bells  ringing  to  welcome  me.” 

And  here  a peal  of  bells  did  ring  out  with  so 
joyous  a clash  and  clang  that  we  awoke  with  a 
start.  The  fire  was  nearly  out : the  Times  had 
slid  down  into  the  hearth,  and  a cinder  had  fallen 
and  burnt  a hole  in  the  Conference  telegrams. 
” A happy  new  year  to  you  ! ” said  a well-known 
household  voice ; ‘‘do  you  know  it  is  past  mid- 
night ? ” 

It  certainly  was  : and,  our  vision  having  fled, 
it  only  remains  to  pass  on  the  wish  to  oar 
readers,  hoping  that  all  of  them  may  meet  and 
part  good  friends  with  ” 1877.” 
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Mr.  Clive  NewcoiiE,  corresponding,  in  Kome, 
with  his  friend,  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis,  in  London, 
expatiated,  with  all  the  force  of  Thackeray, 
about  the  pang  which  every  one  who  proudly 
calls  himself  English  and  Protestant  has  often 
felt  on  reflecting  that  he  and  his  countrymen 
are  voluntarily  shat  out  from  the  traditional 
pale  of  Christendom.  “You  shall  kiss,”  writes 
Mr.  Clive,  “the  hand  of  a priest  to-day  who  has 
given  his  to  a friar,  whose  bones  are  already 
beginning  to  work  miracles,  who  has  been  the 
disciple  of  another,  whom  the  Church  has  just 
proclaimed  a saint, — hand  in  band  they  bold  by 
one  another  till  the  line  is  lost  up  in  heaven. 
Come,  friend,  let  us  acknowledge  this  and  go 
and  kiss  the  toe  of  St.  Peter.”  Indeed,  it  is  just 
that  worn  toe  of  the  image  of  the  apostle, — or  for 
aught  that  can  be  proved  to  the  contrary,  of 
some  Pagan  hero, — that  makes  a stronger 
appeal  to  a few  travellers  than  anything  else  to 
be  seen  upon,  or  encountered  within,  the  walls  of 
the  great  cathedral.  Between,  however,  time- 
honoured  ceremony  or  reverent  ostentation  and 
our  England  of  to-day,  an  ocean  is  not  only 
flowing,  but  an  ocean  which  no  engineer  with 
any  soul  for  his  soientifio  vocation  would  care  to 
span  even  if  be  could  ; and  “yonder  old  statue 
of  Fetor  might  have  been  Jupiter  again  snr- 
rounded  by  a procession  of  flamens  and  augurs 
and  Augustus,  as  Pontifei  Maximus,  to  inspect 
the  saorifioes;  and  my  feelings  (Clive Newcome’s 
feelings)  had  been  doubtless  pretty  much  the 
same.” 

That  worn  toe  represents  the  oonviotion 
of  ages, — of  myriads  of  the  human  race, — 
from  the  time  when  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
put  to  the  vote  of  the  Senate  the  important 
question, — “Whether  the  worship  of  Jupiter 
or  that  of  Christ  should  be  the  religion  of  the 
Romans  ” ; when,  after  a sway  of  1,100  years, 
Jupiter  was  “conderanod  and  degraded”  by 
a very  large  majority.  Gibbon  did  not  hesi- 
tate  to  describe  that  revolution  as  a prosaic  his- 
torical event.  Nor,  as  far  as  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  were  concerned,  did  it  mean  more 
than  a transfer  of  allegiance  from  one  form  of 
idolatry  to  another.  The  symbolism  of  the  early 
Christian  Church  which,  at  a later  period  and  at 
intervals,  successive  reformers  have  attempted  to 
modify  or  abolish,  was  founded  upon  an  earlier 
symbolic  system  of  laws,  which  Cicero  ridiculed. 
The  tombs  and  trophies  of  spiritual  heroes  at- 
tracted, in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  a similar 
kind  of  awe  and  reverence  to  that  which  bad 
before  been  felt  for  mythical  deities.  The  tricks 
played  upon  the  populace  by  the  agents  of  a 
superstition  wore  emnlated  and  surpassed  by 
the  priests  of  a religion.  Hollow  statues,  within 
which  were  concealed  living  men,  had  spoken  to 
the  igQOrant  heathen ; the  congealed  blood  of 
martyrs  liquefied  before  the  eyes  of  a true  be- 
liever. The  Pagan  traveller,  bent  on  a journey, 
or  after  hia  safe  return,  had  performed  a show 
of  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  his  hearth  and  home; 
the  Roman  Christian  appealed  to  a tutelar  saint, 
and  prostrated  himself  before  the  conventional 
relioa  of  some  martyr,  to  ask  for  protection  on 
the  road,  or  to  offer  thanks  for  escape  from 
dangers.  Roman  priests  of  the  earlier  persuasion 
wore  robes  of  purple ; scarlot  is  still  the  dis- 
tiuguishing  badge  of  eminenoe  in  the  Church. 
Roman  senators  offered  wine  and  incense  at  the 
altar  of  Victory  before  commencing  their  labonrs; 
a similar  sacrament,  though  of  purer  intent, 
still  precedes  the  deliberations  of  many  Chris- 
tian  assemblies.  The  world, — ultimately  the  ; 
gainer  by  a change  of  which  history  then  took  ; 
little  note, — lost  thereby  a great  deal.  In  the 
cities  of  the  Roman  Empire  whole  libraries  were 
destroyed  ; and  in  Alexandria  the  accnmulated 
learning  of  oentnries  was  ruthlessly  committed 
to  the  flames.  In  Milan,  Archbishop  Ambrose 
taunted  the  people  with  their  instinctive  con- 
servatism, and  laughed  at  the  deeds  of  their 
ancestors ; in  Tours,  Bishop  Martin,  at  the  head 
of  a faithfnl  following,  razed  temples  to  the 
ground,  destroyed  idols,  and  rooted  up  conse- 
crated trees.  These  fanatics  preached  the  un. 
oonsoiouB  truth  that  destruction  was  necessary 
to  improvement  in  the  arts ; for  upon  the  same 
kind  of  law  which  is  apparent  in  divine  archi. 
teoture  depends  the  progress  of  man’s  work. 
“ Prom  the  war  of  Nature,  from  famine  and 
death,”  says  Mr.  Darwin,  “ the  most  exalted 
object  which  we  are  capable  of  conceiving, 
namely,  the  production  of  the  higher  animals, 
directly  follows.”  Thus,  in  somewhat  a like 
manner,  the  fanaticism  of  the  fourth  century 
invoked  the  genius  of  the  eighth,  which,  in  due 


time,  produced  Gothic  architecture;  and,  803 
years  after,  the  pious  inhumanity  and  ioono- 
clastlo  fervour  of  Western  Europe, — awakened 
to  the  value  of  antique  oivilisation, — have  been 
followed,  in  onr  own  time,  by  a fanaticism  of 
restoration,  which  may  yet  produce  another  and 
a new  system  of  architecture  appropriate  to  the 
genius  of  a not  distant  future. 

The  revenges  of  time  are  the  very  bases  of 
archmologioal  science.  If  Pagan  antiquities  are 
now  of  more  value,  both  commercially  and  artis- 
tically, than  Christian  ones,  it  is  not  entirely 
because  they  are  older.  At  Arles,  once  a great 
provincial  city  of  the  empire,  some  of  these  arc 
collected  and  exposed  within  the  huge  inolosure 
of  a dismantled  Medieeval  church.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  leisure  of  a devout  clergy  was  occupied 
with  transcribing  in  Gothic  character  the  incom- 
parable literature  of  invincible  unbelief.  To  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Gluny,  in  France,  wo 
English,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards  and  Germans, 
owe  more  than  it  is  usual  to  admit.  Founded  in 
A.D.  yiO,  it  became  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  the  centre  of  the  arts.  There  all  the 
learning  of  Western  Europe  was  acquired;  and 
even  Italians  so  far  acknowledged  the  influence 
of  Cluny  as  to  send  an  embassy  to  report  upon 
its  uses  and  usages.  Two  thousand  religious 
houses  adopted  its  discipline.  The  first  house 
in  England  was  built  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  soon 
after  the  Conquest;  and  until  the  fourteenth 
century  all  the  English  monasteries  of  the  order 
were  governed  from  abroad, — indeed,  it  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  the  fifteeuth  century  that  the 
parent  Abbey  of  Cluny  was  deprived  of  any 
jurisdiction  over  them.  The  fact  derived  there- 
from is  that,  though,  before  the  time  of  Philip- 
Augustus  and  John,  English  architecture  presents 
a few  slight  variations  from  the  French,  it  is  one 
and  the  same  with  that  which  sprang  from  the 
teaching  and  traditional  practice  of  Cluny.  If 
our  architects  now  go,  as  they  often  do  in  com- 
mon with  their  Spanish  and  German  brethren, 
to  Franco  to  study,  they  simply  seek  at  the 
fountain-head  of  the  Gothic  streams,  the  same 
models  upon  which  was  formed  the  invention  of 
their  respective  ancestors.  From  the  fourteenth 
century  Gothic  architecture,  in  France  and 
England,  developed  separately,  and  each  in  its 
own  groove,  until  ultimately  tho  islanders  sur- 
passed the  workmen  of  the  Continent, — more 
particularly  in  the  science  of  vaulting  and  of 
timber  construction  ; and  the  former  were 
building  churches  and  even  cathedrals  in  accord- 
ance with  true  Gothic  practice,  almost  a hundred 
years  after  tho  French  building-traditions  had 
been  dispersed,  corrupted,  or  forgotten.  More 
traces  of  the  old  native  methods  of  construction 
may  still  be  found  in  the  arts  of  this  country 
than  in  the  modern  work  of  French  artists,  long 
devoted  to  the  Imitation  of  Italian,  Roman,  and 
Greek  precedents. 

Nor  are  the  works  extant  of  our  great  and 
often  unknown  builders  misunderstood  or  un- 
appreciated by  the  average  English  architect  and 
master- workman  of  to-day.  Hundreds  of  com- 
plete copies, — we  have  before  now  called  them 
forgeries, — prove  that  in  this  country  the 
Medimval  method  of  erecting  ecclesiastical 
bnildiugs  has  been  reacquired  within  the  space 
of  less  than  fifty  years.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
why  modern  churches  thronghoot  the  greater 
part  of  Christendom  should  differ  in  shape  or 
decoration  from  those  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  language  to  be  spoken  in  them  has  altered 
only  in  accent,  the  ceremonies  to  be  performed 
within  the  walls  but  slightly  vary,  the  creed  to 
be  repeated  under  their  roofs  is  the  same.  “ A 
Christian  of  the  fifth  century,  with  a Bible/'  to 
quote  the  words  of  Macaulay,  “is  neither  better 
nor  worse  situated  than  a Christian  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century,  with  a Bible,  candour  and 
natural  acuteness  being,  of  course,  supposed 
equal.  It  matters  not  at  all  that  the  compass, 
printing,  gunpowder,  steam,  gas,  vaccination, 
and  a thousand  other  discoveries  and  inventions, 
which  were  unknown  in  the  fifth  century,  are 
familiar  to  the  nineteenth.  None  of  these 
discoveries  and  inventions  has  the  slightest 
bearing  on  the  qnestion  whether  man  is  justified 
by  faith  alone,  or  whether  the  invocation  of  saints 
is  an  orthodox  practice.”  Nor,  if  true  arohitoc- 
tnre  is  the  material  reflection  of  enrrenb  thought 
and  manners,  should  the  style  of  Roman  church- 
building  among  the  Gothic  nations  ever  alter, 
except  in  petty  details  of  minor  arrangement. 
And  though,  in  the  English  mode  of  worship  and 
form  of  faitb,  Roman  symbolism  and  sui^crstition 
are  said  to  have  been  eradicated,  it  is  nseless  to 
deny  that  the  feeling  of  oatraoiem,  to  which  we 
referred  at  the  beginning,  has  a vast,  if  an- 
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acknowledged,  indDence  upon  the  arohitectore 
both  of  the  Establishment  end  of  Dissenting 
bodies  of  almostevery  kind.  This  feelinglargely 
governs  the  arrangement  and  adornment  of  Pro- 
testant obnrchea ; it  leads  the  Churchman  to  copy 
early  native  forms  of  Homan  Catholic  arcbitec- 
ture,  and  the  Nonconformist  to  imitate  the 
modern  edifices  of  the  Established  Chnroh.  An 
altar  is  not  legally  an  adjanct  of  Protestantism, 
the  English  clergy  are  not  spiritoally  endowed 
with  any  mysterious  pre-eminence;  hot  Pro- 
testant  communities  now  write  and  talk  about 
both  as  if  they  were.  A ohancel  is  still 
built  in  such  a manner  as  to  bold  a species  of 
altar,  and  often  to  divide  the  pastors  from  their 
flocks.  Upon  the  window-glass  heroes  are  often 
depicted  in  attitudes  and  engaged  in  acts  sub- 
versive of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
Amongst  Dissenters,  even  the  Unitarian  is  some- 
times careless  whether  the  building  in  which  he 
worships  God  possesses  on  its  face  or  in  its 
arrangement  things  which  an  earlier  age  would 
have  recognised  as  symbolical  of  the  Trinity. 
All  religions  denominations  have  the  tight,  and 
some  Qse  it,  to  mark  their  buildings  with  towers, 
spires,  and  bell-cots.  We  have  even  known  a 
synagogue  to  bear  a cross,  though,  in  the  eyes  of 
a scholar,  without  incongruity,  since  that  emblem 
was  borne  by  Pagan  soldiers  and  other  classes  of 
the  population  of  Ancient  Borne. 

The  evident  desire,  intuitive  or  infused,  of 
devout  and  zealous  people,  to  perpetnate  in  new 
churches  and  similar  places  of  worship  old 
shapes  and  devices  of  architecture,  has  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Gothic  method  of  construc- 
tion for  almost  all  edifices  of  ecclesiastical  oha. 
raoterj  and  it  would  be  useless  at  present 
to  suggest  any  other  form  of  church  for  Pro. 
testants  than  the  Medisoval  one.  Indeed,  the 
second  half  of  this  century  may  be  hereafter 
signalised  as  peculiarly  creditable  to  the  English 
churoh-bnilder.  The  French  have  not  been 
equally  successful  in  picking  up  the  links  of 
Medimval  tradition  j and  neither  M.  Abadie  nor 
M.  Viollet-le-Doo  has  yet  built  churches  com- 
parable to  some  of  those  erected  by  English 
architects.  The  present  Inspector-General  of 
French  Historical  Monamente,  M.  Balia,  is  the 
author  of  a large  church  near  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille,  in  Paris,  which  is  ludicrously  unlike  the 
models  it  pretends  to  imitate  ; and  the  indignity 
of  restoration  nowhere  offends  with  more  aggra- 
vated  force  than  in  those  masterpieces  of  French 
architecture  which  have  been  delivered  up  to  the 
destructive  experiments  of  native  restorers. 

In  the  matter  of  ohurohea  and  their  restora- 
tioD,  Sir  Edmund  Beckett, — in  his  recent  book,  to 
which  we  promised  to  return, — has  collected  a 
great  deal  of  sensible  observation  and  accurate 
criticism.  He  ooudemns  the  carelessoess  still 
frequent  of  erecting  towers  without  an  entasis,  or 
at  least  without  reducing  their  area  at  intervals 
as  they  rise.  Towers,  “ not  tapered  by  sets-off',” 
look  better  if  the  walls  diminish  upwards  at  the 
rate  of  about  1 in  120,  and  rather  more  towards 
the  top  if  very  high.  But  that  spires  with  an 
entasis  are  un  pleasing  is  confirmed  by  a little 
attention  to  original  English  examples.  “The 
king  of  spires”  (Salisbury)  is  perfectly  straight 
from  its  base  to  the  very  top,  a distance  of 
200  ft. ; and,  referring  to  it,  Sir  Edmund  adds, 
somewhat  inelegantly,  that  “just  as  no  Greek 
temple  was  ever  able  to  surpass  the  Parthenon, 
60  there  is  one  beat  and  perfect  spire  in  the 
world.”  We  cannot,  however,  be  induced  to 
think  that  it  would  be  wise  to  copy  every  future 
spire  from  that  of  Salisbury ; any  more  than 
that — should  the  worship  of  Jupiter  be  revived 
— all  new  heathen  temples  should  be  exact  imi- 
tations  of  the  Parthenon.  To  urge  the  desira- 
bitity  of  simply  reproducing  perfection  is  to 
admit  a desperate  condition  in  the  actnal  state 
of  the  arts.  If  new  churches  must  be  adorned 
with  towers  and  spires, — and  another  age  may 
perhaps  demand  some  better  reason  for  their 
introduction,  and  require  a better  means  of 
investment  for  the  money  they  cost,  than  is 

deemed  worthy  of  consideration  at  present, 

we  believe  that  our  architects  are  right 
in  studying  all  the  many  varieties  to  be 
found  not  only  in  Prance  but  amongst  those 
other  peoples,  who,  like  our  own,  obtained  their 
early  knowledge  of  Gothic  building  from  her, 
It  is  not  improbable  that  had  fate  forbidden 
Englishmen,  during  the  last  300  years,  to  know 
anything  at  all  about  the  artistic  work  of  the 
Continent,  English  architecture  would  now  reflect 
the  style  of  the  time.  But  since  it  has  been  decreed 
otherwise,  the  only  remedy  for  what,  in  an 
art-sense,  is  a misfortune,  is  to  know  not  a little 
but  everything  about  the  arts  of  all  parts  of  the  J 


world  ; and  that  cannot  be  entirely  accomplished 
by  the  mere  study  of  photographs  and  pictures, 
as  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  in  bis  criticisms  upon 
native  and  foreign  forms  of  spire,  seems  to 
imagine.  Nor  is  that  judgment  worth  much 
which,  having  seen  a church  in  Brittany  or 
Auvergne,  generalises  therewith  upon  all  similar 
works  in  other  parts  of  France.  We  are  precise 
on  this  point,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded  in 
a preceding  paragraph,  because  many  excellent 
amateurs  are  in  the  habit  of  laying  down  rules 
and  promulgating  dogmas  oonoerning  national 
style  and  native  architecture,  totally  unsup- 
ported,  and  even  contradicted,  by  historical 
evidence,  which,  though  within  the  research  of 
all,  is  seldom  examined  for  the  purpose  of  test- 
ing  the  truth  or  error  of  brave  bookmakers.  The 
habit,  however,  of  denouncing  what  is  called 
“ Foreign  Gothic”  is  an  excusable  bit  of  vanity, 
and  it  is  rampant  abroad.  We  remember  to 
have  heard  one  of  the  best  practical  architects 
in  France,  who  had  restored  cathedrals  and 
chateaux  and  built  churches,  tell  his  pupils  that 
in  England  there  was  very  little  Mediaeval  arohi- 
tecture;  and  that  the  few  remains  of  interest 
interspersed  over  the  island  were  inferior  ex- 
amples  of  Gothic  art. 

The  subject  of  towers  and  spires  would  be  in- 
complete  without  a short  dissertation  upon  the 
best  form  of  “.coudnotor  ” ; and  upon  this  qnes. 
tion  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  has  an  undoubted  right 
to  the  attention  of  all, — though  a'l  will  not  agree 
with  him.  He  says,  at  page  245  of  "A  Book  on 
on  Building  ” 


“ This  rod,  whether  endiog  in  a rane  or  not,  should  be 
the  0r8t  part  of  ihe  lightniog-coiiductor,  which  is  always 
now  a wire-rope  tbree-cighihs  or  half-inch  thick,  which 
should  be  attached  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  rod,  or  it 
may  be  to  the  not  at  the  bottom.  It  is  wonderful  how 
inreterate  the  folly  is  of  putting  glass  rings  or  neckcloths 
round  the  conductors  when  they  are  fixed  to  the  wall ; as 
if  the  ‘ electric  Quid’  (as  the  newspapers  call  it)  wanted  to 
leave  the  wire,  which  is  a good  conductor,  lor  the  wall, 
which  is  a bad  one  ; or  would  be  deterred  by  a bit  of  glass 
if  it  did.  . , . Another  common  piece  of  lolly  is  taking 
the  conductor  outside  through  a window  instead  of  the 
shortest  way  down  inside,  as  if  the  ‘ electric  Quid,’  like  a 
bad  smell,  would  be  less  dangerous  in  the  open  air,  And 
yet  another  is  the  idea  that  itoughtto  go  down  into  water, 
which  these  philosophers  seem  to  imagine  will  dissolve  the 
lightning  like  salt,  or  bill  it  as  if  it  were  gunpowder: 
while  it  will  be  dangerous  if  left  dry.  All  these  absurdi- 
ties were  proposed  to  me  at  the  re-building  of  the  great 
Doncaster  church  in  1858,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
alarmists,  I got  Faraday’s  opinion  : I need  not  say  what  it 
was.  The  Houses  of  I’arliameut  were  eonductoredhy  Sir 
W.  Snow  Harris,  who,  perhaps,  bad  even  more  experience 
than  Faraday  in  that  matter,  and  he  laid  the  copper  bands 
actually  in  the  walls  under  the  plaster.’’ 

In  the  same  book  Mr.  Street,  “ the  great  pro. 
feasor  of  conservative  restoration,”  comes  in  now 
and  then  for  some  of  Sir  Edmund’s  hard  bits,  espe- 
cially for  having  substituted  “mere  boards,  visible 
aa  such,  instead  of  the  ancient  plaster,”  in  the 
vanlting  of  the  south  transept  of  York  Minster. 
The  habit  of  leaving  rough  stone-work  in  vaults 
instead  of  plastering  it  is  also  stigmatised  as  an 
abomination  of  the  “ vigoroua-style  men.”  It  is 
our  author's  opinion  that  to  the  members  of 
what  he  calls  the  “conservative  school”  is  due 
the  greatest  destructiveness  in  restoration  ; and 
he  defies  “anybody  of  real  experience  to  deny 
that,  practically  speaking,  our  great  churches 
are  conservatively  restored,  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  spirit  of  their  own  builders,  by  the  school 
of  architects  of  which  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  is  the 
head,  who  do  not  talk  about  it  j and  that  they 
are  restored  in  the  style  of  radical  reformers  by 
those  who  do  talk  the  cant  of  conservative 
restoration.”  The  remarks  opon  the  value  of 
good  restoration,  and  of  a good  “restorer”  wind 
up  appropriately  with  a plea  for  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey,  coupled  with  a gentle  reminder  that 
30,000i.  are  required  to  make  the  “longest 
Gothic  nave  in  the  world  ” and  the  “ oldest  great 
obnreh  in  this  kingdom”  as  good  as  new. 

Wo  use  the  phrase,  “as  good  as  new”  ad- 
vieedly,  because  it  expresses  the  meaning  of 
restoration  as  it  is  generally  practised  at  the 
present  moment.  To  restore  such  a building  as 
the  Parthenon, — at  least,  as  far  as  its  external 
columns  and  the  outside  of  the  cella  go, — would 
be  simply  to  replace  on  the  old  foundations  the 
original  bits  of  marble,  and  other  new  bits 
where  necessary;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
work  the  building  would  present  an  appearance 
almost  identical  to  that  which  it  presented  in  the 
litneof  Pericles,— damage  to  the  marblefrom  time 
and  weather  being  admitted.  But  to  restore  West- 
minster Abbey  is  to  impart  to  it  an  effect  such  as 
it  never  before  possessed  at  any  given  period  of 
its  history.  Neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans 
had  any  conception  of  the  art  of  reatorarion ; 
the  langnages  of  the  Middle  Ages  contain  no 
word  equivalent  to  the  modern  one.  Tbe  Athe- 
nians had  been  building  temples  and  improving  I 
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their  form  and  ornaments  for  several  hundrii 
years  before  they  began  the  Parthenon  and  otb:'i 
additions  and  embellishments  to  the  injurqf 
city.  There  was  then,  at  the  end  of  the  Persia 
war,  no  other  thought  than  to  clear  the  sii 
upon  which  the  ruins  of  their  buildings  stooct 
and  erect  others  with  other  and  fresh-cab  materin 
At  a later  period,  tbe  Romans  proceeded  in  { 
similar  manner ; and  an  emperor,  ambitions  ij; 
possess  a brand-new  palace,  ordered  that  of  h| 
predecessor  to  bo  pulled  down  and  another  to  b 
raised  in  its  stead.  Constantine  is  perhaps  t]{, 
first  great  name  which  baa  been  brought  dovcj; 
to  the  present  day  on  a patched  monument 
incongruous  splendour.  His  triumphal  arch  i 
described  by  Gibbon  as  “a  singular  testimony 
the  meanest  vanity.”  It  was  adorned  wi 
sculptures  ravished  from  another  public  mon 
meat;  “and  curious  antiquarians  can  still  di 
cover  the  head  of  Trajan  on  the  trophies  of  Co^ 
stantine.”  That  a future  historian  may  wrr 
with  like  scorn  of  the  similar  fashion,  thou; 
executed  in  a different  way,  of  restorati* 
cannot  be  doubted.  lu  all  parts  of  tbe  knov 
world,  Christian  builders  emulated  tbe  examp 
set  by  those  who  had  attempted  to  oommemora 
tbe  prowess  of  the  first  Christian  emperor. 
Constantine’s  new  capital,  at  Athens  and  elei 
where,  fragments,  torn  from  the  earlier  pubij 
buildings,  were  cemented  together  to  fori 
churches,  which  the  analytical  genius  of  a lat-. 
age  has  distiDguished  by  the  term  “Byzantine 
In  other  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ai 
notably  in  Southern  France,  the  same  procedn 
was  adopted  ; and  the  style  “ Romanesque  ” w fl 
thereby  invented.  What  in  England  has  beJ 
called  “Norman”  is  a crude  and  ultimate! 
developed  imitation  of  such  buildings ; and  it  w|; 
not  nntil  tbe  subatantial  precedents  of  antiqui 
bad  been  used  up  that  the  builders  of  Weste 
Europe,  forced,  not  unwillingly  at  the  close 
the  twelfth  century,  to  think  for  themselvt 
found  ont  new  combinations  of  arcliiteoture.  T 
practice  of  the  succeeding  three  centuries  w 
not,  as  in  Greece  and  Rome,  a repetition  of  ent: 
demolishmenb  and  reconstruction ; but  one  i 
modification  and  addition,  of  underpinning  a: 
auperstructural  re-arrangement.  Althongh  t 
archmology  of  an  old  cathedral  may  extend  ovi 
hundreds  of  years,  as  a covering  for  the  faithl 
and  a House  of  God,  it  took  comparatively  fc 
years  to  build.  The  inaster-woThiian  of  t] 
fifteenth  century  knew  little  of  the  original  defii|i 
and  intentions  of  the  architect  of  the  twelfth 
thirteenth,  who,  had  he  returned  to  earth,  woo 
in  many  instances  have  scarcely  recognised  M 
work.  To  impart  to  such  edifices  an  appearah 
exactly  similar  to  that  which  they  presented 
the  first  blush  of  the  Reformation  is  the  aim  i 
restoration  and  the  practice  of  restorers  ; and  i 
alter  them  so  as  to  make  them  assimilate  to  wh 
their  original  designers  intended,  or  even  acooi 
plished,  is  as  much  beyond  the  power  of  the  o 
as  it  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  othj 
To  pull  down  the  chapel  of  Henry  YIL,  and  sa 
stitute  the  original  east  front  of  the  Abbey,  eve 
if  it  were  accurately  known  what  that  front  ws 
would  be  called  YaudaUsm,  and  condemned  I 
everybody  ; yet  restoration,  to  be  logical 
carried  out, — especially  if  it  be  permitted  I 
destroy  all  that  has  been  added  to  a Medisevi 
building  since  the  Reformation,  • — • ought 
remove  everything  which  is  known  not  to  ha> 
formed  part  of  the  original  design,  and  tb 
original  design  ought  then  to  be  renewed : * 
idea  monstrous  and  euicidal,  and  as  impossib 
to  execute  as  to  decorate  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  i 
tbe  present  day  in  accordance  with  the  intet 
tions  of  Wren,  who  left  little  or  nothing  • 
show  that  he  had  thought  much  about  tl 
subject. 

But  though  the  present  mode  of  restoratid 
is  illogical,  though  some  valuable  Medimv: 
works  have  been  thereby  virtually  destroyed,  I 
is  nevertheless  a beneficent  way  of  fulfilling  tl| 
universal  law  of  created  things,  human  azz 
divine. 

“Imperious  Cffisar,  dead  and  turn’d  to  clay, 

Might  atop  a hole  to  keep  the  niud  avray,” 

All  over  the  world  the  defaced  sculptures  i 
temples  and  cathedrals  have  served  at  time 
to  mend  a road  or  barricade  a ditch.  Bd 
of  late  years,  before  attacking  an  old  builc 
ing  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  restorer  li 
have  studied  its  history  and  its  mode  of  cor! 
struction.  If  in  bis  zeal  ho  has  injured  it  iu  parti 
be  has  learnt  how  to  reproduce  those  parts;  am 
innumerable  books,  drawings,  and  phobograpl; 
enable  those  who  follow  him  to  learn  almot 
as  much  as  he  has  learnt.  One  of  the  weli 
known  “Lectures  on  Church-building,”  publishei 
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tme  twenty  years  ago  by  Sir  Edmund  Beokett, 
mtains  a passage  which  thoroughly  illustrates 
le  necessity  of  much  that  has  since  been  done. 
The  first  impulse,”  he  said,  “was  to  decide 
?erything  on  speculative  grounds,  aud  after 
oing  on  in  confident  ignorance  for  years  at  last 
i occurs  to  somebody  to  go  and  look  for  a little 
videnco  about  matters  of  fact,  and  then  they 
nd  that  they  have  been  proceeding  all  this  time 
dthoutany  ground  whatsoever,  just  as  philoso. 
hers  invented  no  end  of  theories  to  account  for 
he  motions  of  the  planets  before  Copernicus  and 
ralileo  thonght  of  ascertaining  what  the  motions 
sally  were.”  That  in  architecture  there  is  no 
)Dger  any  need  to  found  present  and  future 
raotioe  upon  speculative  hypotheses  is  due  to 
he  labours  of  recent  times ; and  if,  instead  of 
uthless  destruction  and  almost  equally  ruthless 
Iteration,  the  spirit  of  modern  economy  and 
efioement  calls  for  restoration,  the  results,  we 
annot  bat  think,  will  be  similarly  beneficial  in 
he  end. 

For  the  current  history  of  the  Gothio  Revival 
lakes  one  point  clear : that  the  good  sense  of 
:a  professors  revolts  against  it,  after  a short 
xperience  of  its  practical  effects  in  the  streets 
f our  cities  and  the  occurrences  of  our  lives, 
lowever  pleased  they  may  be  with  good  restora- 
ion,  they  are  perplexed  and  often  horrified  with 
ven  good  revival ; and  they  shrink  with  dismay 
rom  the  inevitable  issue  of  their  own  arguments 
,nd  their  own  labours.  It  is  said  of  one  of  the 
Qost  acoompliahed  decorators,  not  long  deceased, 
hat,  towards  the  close  of  hia  life,  conscience 
requently  pricked  him  because  he  bad  led  the 
loblio  to  admire  a fatal  facility  for  superficial 
dornment.  Ho  would  willingly  have  foresworn 
very  trick  of  ornament  to  have  secured  a better 
yatem  of  construction  and  more  artistic  forms 
■f  architecture.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
luskin  has  retired,  disgusted  with  every  section 
f a community  whose  tastes  he  has  largely 
lelped  to  cultivate.  The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Petit, 
rho  for  years  with  pen  and  pencil  preached  the 
lOthio  faith,  ended  his  life  with  the  conviction 
bat  an  appreciation  of  the  practical  science  and 
.rtistio  refinement  of  the  Greek  is  the  best  prelude 
o architectural  study.  A few  English  architects, 
pho  are  pleased  to  call  Socrates  and  Cicero 
' Pagans,”  now  admit  that  the  lintel  and  not  the 
.rob  is  likely  to  be  the  diatinguishing  construe. 
ive  feature  of  the  next  century.  Others,  who 
lave  shown  themselves  fertile  adapters  of  Gothio 
trecedents,  and  have  imparted  an  “ oldness  ” to 
lew  bouses  with  a success  which  neither  time 
lor  the  elements  could  have  equalled,  now  de- 
Jare  that  “motley’s  the  only  wear.”  The 
lastles  of  Francis  and  Louis  XIII.,  of  Queen 
k^nne  and  the  Georges,  are  now  said  to  be  the 
)eBt,  and  they  are  certainly  the  newest,  old 
Qodels  to  copy.  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  bow- 
iver,  remains  faithful  to  hia  first  and  only 
ove,  and  he  is  fain  to  believe  that  if  she  be 
lot  still  the  delight  that  others  besides  him. 
lelf  originally  anticipated,  the  fault  lies  not 
vith  her,  but  her  lovers.  Admitting,  in  one  of 
lis  “ Lectnres,”  that  " a real  architect  is  an 
irtist  of  the  highest  rank,”  he  concluded  the 
leries  with  the  assurance  that  he  was  neither 
iired,  nor  had  he  been  joked  out,  of  Gothio  arohi- 
lecture.  Others  may  condemn  the  art  and  praise 
ihe  artists  ; but,  said  he,  “ I uphold  the  art  and 
ind  fault  with  the  artists.”  Twenty  years  after, 
Dur  author,  in  the  maturity  of  his  judgment, 
maintains  that  no  architect  may  with  justice  call 
bimself  “ an  artist,”  and  that  “ the  hope  of  arohi. 
Lecture”  is  little  better  than  despair.  Twenty 
years  ago,  in  the  decline  of  hia  imaginative 
powers,  he  believed  that  reform  lay  in  finding 
aut  faults  and  the  means  of  correcting  them.  It 
was  to  be  obtained  by  censuring  the  particular 
bad  thing  and  exposing  the  particular  man  who 
did  it,  “ without  respect  of  persons,  openly,  dis. 
tinotly,  and  unretractingly, — first  talcing  care  to 
be  right”’,  and  he  now  publishes  a book  in 
which  his  principle  of  showing  up  blunders  and 
the  individuals  who  made  them  is  accurately 
carried  out,  sometimes  with  the  sole  exception 
of  his  ooncluding  proviso. 


' Alexandra  Palace. — Messrs.  Norton,  Trist, 
iWatuey,  & Co.  have  been  instructed  by  the  mort. 
gagees  to  offer  this  property  for  sale  by  auction, 
lat  the  Mart,  on  the  8tb  proximo.  It  is  stated  in 
the  announcement  that  “a  portion  of  the  land 
l(about  250  acres)  having  extensive  frontages  to 
capital  roads,  might  be  immediately  appropriated 
for  the  erection  of  [numerous  residences,  which 
Would  yield  a large  revenue,  either  iu  yearly 
rentals  or  welUseoured  ground. rents. 


LONDON  BANKERS.  ; 

The  joint.stock  Banks  of  London  were  among  ; 
the  first  to  erect  grandiose  bnildings  for  their 
offices,  and  the  example  set  by  them,  and  followed 
by  others,  has  helped  to  make  some  of  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  City  appear  to  be  filled 
with  palaces.  Many  of  the  old  private  banks, 
however,  still  carry  on  their  business  in  the  most 
unpretending  of  houses  j and  perhaps  the  meanest 
is  the  dingy  building  by  Temple  Bar,  which  is 
occupied  by  the  time-honoured  bankers,  Messrs. 
Child  & Co.  Mr.  Hilton  Price,  a member  of 
this  firm,  while  investigating  its  history,  “ had 
occasion  to  look  through  a vast  number  of  old 
cheques,  bills,  and  cash-notes,  extending  in  time 
over  close  upon  two  centuries,”  and  he  has  com. 
piled  from  the  materials  at  his  disposal  a sucoes- 
sion  of  lists  of  bankers,  from  the  goldsmiths 
“ keeping  running  cashes  ” in  1677,  to  the  great 
bOQses  of  the  present  time,  to  which  he  has 
prefixed  an  historical  Handbook  of  London 
Bankers,  arranged  in  an  alphabet  of  firms. 
From  this  interesting  volume  we  propose  to 
glean  a few  notices  of  the  growth  of  banking  in 
Loudon,  a subject  which  has  a kind  of  fascina- 
tion  for  most  people,  from  the  visions  of  bound- 
less wealth  that  it  is  apt  to  conjure  up. 

The  first  goldsmiths  were  Jews,  who  invented 
bills  of  exchange,  and  accumulated  large  sums 
of  money  which  they  lent  out  at  high  interest  to 
the  nobility,  upon  the  security  of  their  estates. 
Edward  I.  robbed  15,000  Jews  of  their  wealth, 
and  then  banished  all  of  them  out  of  the  king, 
dom.  The  Lombards,  who  combined  the  three 
occupations  of  goldsmith,  pawnbroker,  and 
banker,  came  from  Italy,  to  succeed  the  Jews, 
and  gave  their  name  to  Lombard-street,  which 
has  remained  to  the  present  day  the  head- 
quarters of  the  bankers.  In  Elizabeth’s  reign 
a larger  number  of  goldsmiths  lived  in  Cbeapside 
than  in  Lombard-street,  but  after  the  Great  Fire 
the  majority  had  removed  to  the  latter  place. 
We  find  that  in  1566,  out  of  107  goldsmiths, 
seventy-six  lived  in  Chepe,  against  thirty-one  in 
Lumberde  • streete.  Iu  1677,  however,  thirty- 
seven  goldsmiths  keeping  running  cashes  resided 
in  Lombard-street,  which  is  a larger  number 
than  at  present,  for  now  there  are  only  twenty- 
five  banks  in  the  street. 

St.  Dunstan  was  the  patron  saint  of  the  gold- 
smiths’  craft,  and  the  Company  of  Goldsmiths 
therefore  paid  great  honours  to  bis  memory. 
His  image — of  silver. gilt,  set  with  gems — 
adorned  their  hall,  and  hie  memory  was  drunk 
in  the  St.  Dunstan's  cup.  They  had  their  St. 
Dunstan’s  light  in  the  St.  John  Zachary  Cburob, 
and  their  chapel  of  St.  Dunstan  with  a second 
image  of  him  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Moreover, 
he  is  styled  in  their  books  “ Seynt  Dunston,  our 
blessed  patron,  protector,  and  founder.” 

Several  of  the  early  lord  mayors  followed  the 
occupation  of  goldsmiths  : thus  Sir  Nicholas  de 
Faringdon,  who  filledjthe  chair  in  1308,  was  the 
son  of  William  Farendon,  who  was  sheriff  in  1281, 
and  gave  his  name  to  the  City  ward  which  still 
bears  it.  John  de  Chechestre,  goldsmith,  and 
maker  of  Richard  II. ’s  great  seal,  was  Lord 
Mayor  in  1369,  the  year  that  William  Walworth 
filled  the  office  of  sheriff.  Sir  Dru  Barentine, 
the  refounder  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Hall,  was  Lord 
Mayor  in  1391  and  1413.  Sir  Martin  Bowes, 
who  lent  Henry  VIII.  3001.  in  1541,  received  the 
same  honour  in  1476.  Other  celebrated  gold- 
smiths  were  William  Shore,  thehnsband  of  Jane 
Shore,  Edward  IV.’s  mistress,  wrongly  named 
Matthew  in  the  well-known  ballad  of  ” Jane 
Shore,”  where  we  are  told  by  the  heroine, — 

“ In  Lomhard-street  I once  did  dwell, 

As  London  yet  can  witness  well ; 

Where  many  gallants  did  beholde 
My  beaaty  in  a shop  of  goldej  ’* 

and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  greatest  of 
English  merchants,  who,  as  well  as  his  less, 
known  father,  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  filled  tbe 
office  of  King’s  Exchanger  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL 

In  1677  the  present  system  of  banking  had 
been  matured,  and  there  are  now  in  London  five 
firms  who  are  the  immediate  successors  of 
certain  of  the  goldsmiths  mentioned  in  the 
‘‘Little  London  Directory”  of  that  date  as 
keeping  running  cashes.  They  are  Barnett, 
Hoare,  ^ Co.,  the  representatives  of  Humph. 
Stocks,—”  Black  Horae,”  in  Lombard-street ; 
Child  Co.,  of  Blanchard  & Child,— “Ye 
Marigold,”  in  Fleet-street ; Hoare  ^ Co.,  Fleet- 
street,  of  James  Hore, — ” Golden  Bottle,”  Cheap- 
side  } Martin  ^ Co.,  of  Duncombe  and  Kent,— 
“ Grasshopper,”  Lombard-street ; Wfllts,  Perce- 


val, ^ Co.,  of  Thomas  Williams,— “ Crown,” 
Lombard-street. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Macleod  has  exploded  the  old 
derivation  of  bank  from  the  Italian  banco,  a 
bench  or  table,  and  proved  that  the  money- 
dealers  or  money-ohangers  were  never  called 
banchievi  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  true  meaning 
of  banco  is  a heap  or  mound,  and  the  word  was 
metaphorically  applied  to  a common  fund  or 
joint-stock  formed  by  the  contributions  of  a 
multitude  of  persons.  Banking  has  grown  from 
very  small  beginnings,  and  its  growth  has  been 
very  slow.  The  Goldsmiths  of  London  were  iu 
the  habit  of  depositing  their  unused  capital  in 
the  Royal  Mint  until  the  credit  of  this  depository 
was  rudely  shaken  by  the  action  of  Charles  I., 
who  on  the  refusal  of  the  City  to  lend  him  some 
money,  seized  upon  200,0001.,  which  had  been 
placed  there  for  safety.  During  the  Common- 
wealth,  the  goldsmiths  received  the  surplus  cash 
of  their  various  customers,  and  issued  receipts  or 
cash  notes  for  various  sums  payable  on  demand, 
which  passed  from  band  to  hand,  and  were  called 
goldsmiths’  notes.  They  may  bo  considered  as  the 
origin  both  of  bank  notes  and  of  cheques. 
Charles  II.  followed  bis  father’s  precedent,  and 
dealt  a heavy  blow  at  the  system  of  banking 
when  he  closed  the  exchequer  in  1672,  and 
robbed  the  goldsmiths  of  1,328,5261.,  which  was 
their  floating  capital,  lent  to  tbe  Crown.  The 
oonsequence  of  this  soaodalous  violation  of  trust 
was  the  ruin  of  many  of  the  principal  bankers. 
Alderman  Edward  Backwell  was  one  of  tbe  chief 
of  these  sufferers,  and  at  the  time  of  tbe  closure^ 
the  king  owed  him  295,9941.  16s.  6d.,  iu  lieu  ot 
which  he  received  the  promise  of  a pension  of 
17,7591.  13s.  8d.  The  largeness  of  his  dealings 
is  seen  by  a reference  to  his  books,  which  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Child  & Co. 
These  ledgers  contain  the  names  of  a great 
number  of  important  customers,  among  which 
are  Charles  II.,  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  James 
Duke  of  York,  Prince  Rupert,  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  Countess  of  Castlemaino, 
Prince  of  Orange,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  Samuel 
Pepys.  In  the  latter’s  ‘‘Diary”  Alderman 
Backwell  is  mentioned  twenty-eix  times.  John 
Colvill,  of  Lombard-street,  was  another  of  the 
chief  sufferers,  and  the  amount  ho  lost  was 
85,8321.  17s.  2d.  John  Collier  is  only  known 
from  his  loss,  which  was  1,784Z.  63.  4d.;  for  this 
he  received  a bond  from  the  king  for  payment  of 
1071.  Is.  Id.  per  annum  as  interest.  Very  little 
interest  was  paid  by  Charles  II.,  and  none  by 
James  II. ; but  in  the  reign  of  William  III., 
after  a great  stir  had  been  made,  tbe  bankers 
gob  back  half  of  their  original  debt,  which  was 
charged  upon  tbe  national  debt,  and  became  a 
part  of  the  South  Sea  Fund.  The  mention  of 
this  monster  bubble  brings  ns  to  another  great 
era  in  the  banking  world. 

Gay,  in  bis  letter  to  Snow,  the  banker,  wrote 
of  the  fearful  panic  caused  by  the  collapse  of 
this  huge  swindle, — 

“ When  credit  sank  and  conimerco  gasping  lay, 

Thou  stood’st,  nor  sent  one  bill  unpaid  away; 

When  not  a guinea  clinked  on  Martin’s  boards. 

And  Atwell's  self  was  drained  of  all  his  hoards." 

The  firm  of  Atwell  & Co.  was  not  then  of  any 
great  standing,  and  it  stopped  payment  in  con- 
sequence of  the  panic,  bub  Martin’s  house 
remained  unshaken.  Messrs.  Martin  & Co.,  of 
68,  Lombard-street,  still  continue  the  business, 
which  they  claim  to  be  the  oldeac  I-  '''^v  of 
London.  It  is  sopposed  to  have  been  established 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who  carried  on  his  trade 
in  Lombard-street,  at  the  sign  of  the  ” Grass- 
hopper,” by  which  the  bouse  was  known  until 
tbe  year  1770,  when  all  the  bouses  were  num- 
bered, and  tbe  “ Grasshopper  ” became  No.  68. 
Nothing,  however,  is  known  of  the  house  between 
Gresham’s  time  and  tbe  “ London  Directory  ” of 
1677.  From  the  latter  it  appears  that  Charles 
Duncombe  and  Richard  Kent  were  at  the  ” Grass- 
hopper” at  that  date.  Duncombe  was  at  one 
time  excessively  rich,  and  bought  for  90,0003. 
the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at 
Helmsley,  in  Yorkshire,  which  ia  now  known  as 
Duncombe  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Favers- 
ham,  a descendant  of  Sir  Charles  Duncombe, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1709.  Pope  refers  to 
this  transaction  in  the  lines, — 

“And  Helmsley,  oneo  proud  Buckinghim’s  delight, 
Slides  to  a scrivener  or  City  knight.” 

Duncombe,  through  bis  connexiou  with  the 
Treasury,  got  early  news  of  the  proposed 
shutting  up  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  thus  saved 
his  own  money  and  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Win. 
cheater  (afterwards  Duke  of  Bolton).  Soon, 
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however,  trouble  came  upon  Dancombe.  He 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  expelled  from  the 
Hooee  of  Commons,  and,  after  a division  of  138 
to  103,  the  oonfisciition  of  his  property  was 
determined  upon.  The  House  of  Lords  released 
the  prisoner,  and  it  is  uncertain  what  was  the 
final  issne  of  the  charge.  Thomas  Martin  was  a 
clerk  for  a time,  but  between  1701  and  1711  he 
became  a partner,  and  the  style  of  the  firm  was 
Stone  & Martin.  In  1794,  the  “ Grasshopper  ” 
was  rebuilt,  and  many  changes  have  since  taken 
place  in  its  management,  so  that  in  1872  the 
four  members  of  the  firm  all  bore  the  name  of 
Martin. 

One  of  the  earliest  oases  of  wholesale  specu- 
lation among  the  bankers  was  that  of  Alexander 
Fordyce,  of  the  firm  of  Neale,  Fordyoe,  & Co., 
who  was  found,  on  the  failure  of  the  bank  in 
1772,  to  have  put  his  name  to  bills  in  circulation 
to  the  amount  of  four  millions  sterling.  In  1766 
he  speculated  so  successfully  in  East  India  stock 
as  to  be  left  in  possession  of  nearly  100,000j. 
He  then  purchased  an  estate,  gave  great  enter- 
tainments, and  married  the  daughter  of  an  earl. 
Soon  afterwards  he  lost  about  the  same  amount, 
and  luck  then  oontinoed  against  him.  On  one 
occasion  he  visited  a Quaker  for  the  purpose  of 
borrowing  money,  but  the  worthy  man  wittily 
parried  the  application  with  the  remark, — 
“ Friend  Fordyce,  I have  known  many  people 
ruined  by  two  dice,  but  I^will  not  be  rained  by 
four  dice.” 

Henry  Fauntleroy,  the  acting  partner  of  the 
old-established  bank  of  Marsh,  Sibbald,  & Co., 
No,  6,  Berners-street,  was  hanged  for  forgery  on 
the  30th  of  November,  1824.  He  defrauded  the 
Bank  of  Ecgland  of  360,000i.,  and  kept  an 
accurate  account  of  all  the  frauds  that  he  had 
committed.  Among  his  papers  was  found  the 
following  statement : — ” In  order  to  keep  np  the 
credit  of  onr  house,  I have  forged  powers  of 
attorney  for  the  above  sums  and  parties,  and  sold 
out  to  the  amount  here  stated,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  my  partners.  I kept  up  the  pay- 
meutflof  the  dividends,  but  made  no  entries  of  such 
payments  in  onr  books.  The  Bank  first  began  to 
refuse  to  discount  our  acoeptances,  and  to  destroy 
the  credit  of  our  house.  The  Bank  shall  smart  for 
it.”  Fauntleroy  kept  an  open  house  during  the 
days  of  his  supposed  prosperity,  and  he  gathered 
together  a large  circle  of  acquaintanoes.  Dickens 
used  to  relate  an  anecdote  which  shows  what 
manner  of  men  these  acquaintances  were.  It 
must  be  premised  that  at  the  elegant  dinners  in 
Berners-street  and  at  Brighton  some  particularly 
choice  CQr8(joa  always  made  its  appearanoe. 
The  night  before  the  execution  three  gentlemen 
visited  the  condemned  cell  at  Newgate,  and  as 
they  were  about  to  retire,  one  of  them  turned  back 
to  the  wretched  man,  and  said, — ” Fauntleroy, 
you  stand  on  the  verge  of  the  grave  : remember 
the  text,  my  dear  man,  that  ‘ we  brought 
nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can 
take  nothing  out.’  Have  you,  therefore,  any 
objection  to  tell  me,  as  a friend,  where  you  got 
that  Cura^oa  ? ” 

Very  shortly  after  the  break-up  of  the 
Berners-street  bank,  the  old-established  firm 
of  Remington  & Co.,  Lombard-street,  stopped 
payment,  owing  to  the  roguery  of  the  active 
partner,  Rowland  Stephenson.  In  December, 
1828,  unfavourable  reports  as  to  the  sound, 
ness  of  this  bank  got  abroad,  and  in  order  to 
counteract  these  rumonrs,  five  of  thi*  principal 
bankers,  ip  ? ...dwu  investigated  its  nffairs,  who 
v?'..e  80  well  satisfied  with  the  result  that  each  of 
them  advanced  20,000i.  on  such  securities  as  they 
found  the  bank  to  possess,  and  indnoed  many  per- 
sona who  had  withdrawn  their  accounts  to  return 
them.  It  was  soon  afterwards  discovered  that 
the  sealed  packets,  endorsed  with  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  depositors,  and  the  amount 
of  the  contents,  were  merely  dummies,  and  con. 
taiued  nothing.  On  the  27th  of  December 
Rowland  Stephenson,  who  was  M.P.  for  Leo- 
minster, and  trensorer  of  Sc.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  absconded  with  70,0001.  in  Exchequer 
bills,  having  previously  made  away  with  20,0001. 
The  panic  of  1837,  known  as  the  ” American 
Panic,”  caused  the  stoppage  of  the  house  of  Sir 
.Tames  Esdaile,  Esdaiie,  Grenfell,  Thomas,  & Co., 
of  Lombard-street.  The  partners,  however,  paid 
their  creditors  by  a loan  advanced  to  them  by  all 
the  principal  London  bankers;  which  loan  has 
since  been  repaid,  the  last  payment  being  made 
on  Feb.  3,  1873.  After  these  severe  shocks  to 
credit  several  years  passed  without  anv  con- 
siderable failure,  but  in  1856  occurred  the  disas- 
trous smash  of  the  Royal  British  Bauk,  which 
overwhelmed  many  hundreds  of  families  in  ruiu  j 
and  the  oonviotion  of  Strahao,  Sir  J.  D.  Paul,  & 
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Bates  for  the  misappropriation  of  seonrities  left 
in  their  charge.  Thus  ended  the  old-established 
bank,  snpposed  to  have  been  founded  by  John 
Snow,  a goldsmith,  at  the  Golden  Anchor,  in  the 
Strand,  in  1660.  In  1866,  the  panic,  from  the 
effects  of  which  we  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to 
have  recovered,  caused  the  suspension  of  Over- 
end,  Gurney,  & Co.,  the  Agra  and  Masterman’s 
Bank,  and  the  private  bank  of  Odiing  & Co., 
whose  business  had  just  been  transferred  to  the 
English  Joint-Stook  Bank.  The  history  of 
Odling’s  house  is  interesting  to  us,  on  aoconnt  of 
Samnel  Rogers  the  poet’s  connexion  with  it  as 
senior  partner.  On  Sunday,  November  24, 1844, 
a very  strange  robbery  took  place  at  the 
bank : the  strong-room  was  opened,  and  pro- 
perty abstracted  to  the  amount  of  about 
50,0001.,  which  was  made  up  of  thirty-six 
one-thoueaud.ponnd  notes,  1,2001.  in  gold,  and 
other  notes  and  bills  of  exchange.  Although 
an  invalid  partner  was  in  the  house,  and  a 
clerk  on  duty,  at  the  time,  the  burglars  were 
not  heard.  A reward  of  3,000i.  was  offered 
for  the  recovery  of  the  property,  and  a free 
pardon  to  any  one  giving  such  information  as 
would  lead  to  the  capture  of  the  offenders. 
Nothing  was  heard  for  a considerable  time, 
either  of  the  robbers  or  of  the  notes,  until  one 
morning  a parcel,  addressed  in  a strange  band, 
was  received  by  the  firm,  and  found  to  contain 
all  the  Bank  notes  that  had  been  stolen. 

In  any  notice  of  London  bankers  the  firm  of 
Contts  & Co.  must  take  a prominent  position.  It 
was  originally  established  by  a goldsmith  of  the 
name  of  George  Middleton,  who  kept  a shop 
near  St.  Martin’s  Church,  St.  Martin’s-lane.  In 
1692,  George  Campbell  was  his  partner,  and 
about  1754,  after  the  death  of  Middleton,  James 
CoQtts  was  taken  into  partnership  by  Campbell. 
Campbell  died  in  1761,  and  James  Coutts  then 
brought  his  younger  brother,  Thomas,  into  the 
business.  Messrs.  Middleton  & Campbell  kept 
the  accounts  of  Queen  Anne,  and  moat  of  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  since  her  time  have 
banked  with  their  successors.  Thomas  Contts 
offended  George  HI.  by  advancing  100,0001.  to 
his  son-in-law,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  Middlesex  election.  The  kiog 
sent  for  Contts,  and  having  satisfied  himself  of 
the  fact  at  onoe  withdrew  his  account  from 
the  bank,  which  he  transferred  to  Messrs. 
Drummond.  This  incident  placed  the  latter  firm 
in  an  awkward  position,  because  the  king’s  eldest 
son  also  banked  with  them.  George  III.  desired 
Drummond  not  to  make  any  further  advances  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  If  he  disobeyed  his 
Majesty  he  would  gain  the  favour  of  the  Prince  ; 
but  if  he  obeyed  him  he  would  offend  the  Prince, 
and  lose  the  royal  accounts  at  the  decease  of  the 
king.  He  accepted  the  latter  alternative,  and 
the  heir-apparent  went  to  Coutts,  who  let  him 
have  what  he  required. 

Messrs.  Child  & Co.,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, trace  their  origin  to  one  of  the  old  firms 
of  goldsmiths  who  kept  running  cashes.  John 
Wheeler,  goldsmith,  was  one  of  the  pikemen 
who  formed  a guard  of  honour  to  escort  Queen 
Elizabeth  through  the  City  on  her  way  to  Green- 
wich, July  lat,  1559.  His  descendant,  William 
Wheeler,  moved,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  from  his  old  shop  to  the  “ Mary, 
gold,” — hitherto  a tavern  next  door  to  Temple 
Bar.  The  grandson  of  this  Wheeler  was  Francis 
Child,  the  first  banker  to  give  up  the  goldsmith’s 
business,  and  in  consequence  called  by  Pennant 
“ the  father  of  the  profession.”  The  old  ledgers 
of  Messrs.  Child  ore  full  of  historical  names. 
Oliver  Cromwell  kept  an  acconnt  at  the  ” Mary- 
gold,”  but  the  book  which  contained  the  par- 
tioulars  has  not  been  heard  of  for  fifty  years. 
Nell  Gwynne  was  one  of  the  ousbomers  of  the 
bank,  and  the  doctor’s  receipt  for  attending 
” Madame  Gwynne  ” in  her  last  illness,  and  for 
remedies  and  medicines,  amounting  to  109^,,  is 
still  in  existence.  Dryden  is  said  to  have  de. 
posited  50i.  in  the  hands  of  ” Mr.  Blanchard, 
Goldsmith,  next  door  to  Temple  Bar,”  for 
the  discovery  of  Lord  Rochester’s  bullies, 
who  assaulted  him  in  the  street.  William  III, 
and  Mary  II.,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
Barbara  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  the  great  Duke 
i f Marlborough,  and  Sarah,  his  wife.  Archbishop 
Tenison,  Bishops  Stillingfleet  and  Burnet.  Lady 
Rachael  Russell,  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu, all  banked  at  the  little  house  by  Temple 
Bar.  Mr.  Price  tells  a good  story  anent  the 
marriage  of  John,  tenth  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
to  Sarah  Anne,  only  daughter  of  Robert  Child, 
the  last  of  his  name,  and  head  of  the  bank  in 
1782.  The  nobleman  was  dining  one  day  with 
the  banker,  when  he  proposed  the  following 


query: — “ Child,  suppose  that  you  were  in  lov] 
with  a girl,  and  her  father  refused  his  consent  tj 
the  union,  what  should  yon  do?”  “Why  rarj 
away  with  her,  to  be  sure,”  was  the  prompj 
reply  of  Mr.  Child,  little  thinking  that  it  was  hi 
daughter  who  was  referred  to.  Lord  Westmore: 
land  took  the  advice,  and  eloped  with  the  youn; 
lady  from  her  father’s  house  in  Berkeley-square 
A watohman  found  the  front  door  open,  anij 
raised  the  alarm  ; Child  took  a post-chaise  am 
pursued  the  fugitives,  overtaking  them  ii 
Cumberland.  Lord  Westmoreland  stood  up  ii 
his  carriage  and  shot  the  leading  horse  in  Child’> 
chaise,  by  which  means  he  escaped  over  tbt 
border,  and  was  married  before  the  father  eoulc 
interfere.  Child  never  forgave  the  pair  ; but  hi 
left  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to  their  dangbteii 
Lady  Sarah  Sophia  Fane,  who  married  on  the 
23rd  of  May,  1804,  George  Villiers,  Earl  o 
Jersey.  Child’s  is  now  the  only  bauk  in  Londoij 
in  which  the  clerks  become  partners  in  order  o| 
seniority.  This  custom  was  general  in  the  earlr 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  probablt 
took  its  origin  from  the  practice  of  masterj 
taking  apprentices  into  partnership  after  thev 
had  served  their  full  time.  *i 

Near  neighbonrs  of  Child  & Co.  are  Messrsi 
Hoares  & Co.,  at  the  “ Golden  Bottle,”  in  Fleets 
street.  James  Hore,  or  Hoare,  goldsmith,  kept  t 
running  cash  in  Cheapside  in  1677,  and  Si: 
Richard  Hoare  was  one  of  those  who  received  d 
moarniog-rine  of  the  value  of  20s.,  at  Pepys’i! 
funeral,  in  1703.  The  large  firm  of  Glyn,  Miltsi 
& Co.  appears  to  have  commenced  business  ii 
Lombard-streeb  between  the  years  1740  anc 
1754.  Messrs.  Smith,  Payne,  & Smith’s  housi 
came  into  existence  about  the  same  time,  ano 
was  started  near  Coleman-street,  Lothbury.  Th« 
early  history  of  this  back  is  an  interesting  one: 
The  original  Smith  was  a well-to-do  draper  a' 
Nottingham,  who,  foe  the  security  of  his  ouai 
tomers,  took  charge  of  their  ready  cash,  ano 
gradually  grew  into  a regular  banker.  One  o 
bis  descendants  found  a useful  London  agent  ii 
a Mr.  Payne,  and  soon  afterwards  the  two  wen> 
into  partnership,  commencing  the  London  busit 
ness,  which  still  fionrishes.  No  Payne  is  now  p 
member  of  the  firm,  and  all  the  seven  partners 
are  Smiths.  Tbe  origin  of  bank  notes  is  to  bi 
found  in  the  goldsmith’s  notes  for  the  amount  o 
money  deposited  with  him,  and  the  earliest  recoro 
of  these  is  to  be  seen  in  ” Pepys’s  Diary,’; 
where,  under  the  date  of  the  29th  of  February- 
1667,  we  read, — “ Wrote  to  my  father,  and  sen' 
him  Colvill’s  note  for  6001.,  for  my  sister’s  por; 
tion.”  The  Bank  of  England  was  founded  it 
1694,  and  on  the  11th  of  February  of  the  follow.' 
ing  year,  the  following  advertisement  appeareci 
in  the  London  Gazette : — “ The  Court  o' 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  herebjl 
give  notice  that  they  have  empowered  theii- 
cashiers,  Mr.  Thomas  Speed,  Mr.  Robert  Hedges; 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Madolees,  and  one  of  themi 
and  no  other,  to  give  notes  on  behalf  oj 
the  Goveruor  and  Company  of  the  Bank, 
of  England,  either  for  payment  of  money  or 
bills,  for  which  they  are  to  be  accountable.”  At 
early  as  the  15th  of  Augnst  of  the  same  yean 
the  Bank  oalled  in  their  ” marbled  notes,”  on 
account  of  some  of  them  Laving  been  forged. 
About  the  middle  of  the  year  1729,  Franoifc 
Child  introduoed  a printed  form  of  promissory 
note,  having  a picture  of  Temple  Bar  in  the! 
left-hand  corner.  They  were  worded  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Bank  of  England  notesi 
are  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Lawson  states  in 
his  ” History  of  Banking  ” that  these  notes  were 
discontinued  in  1750,  but  Mr.  Price  proves  that 
they  were  still  in  use  in  1793.  Tbe  Bank  ofi 
England  did  not  recur  to  their  early  practice  ofi 
issning  notes  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Ten-pound  notes  were  first  issued  in: 
1759,  five-pound  notes  in  1794,  and  one  and  two> 
pound  notes  in  1797.  Messrs,  Child  used, 
printed  cheques  as  early  as  tbe  year  1762,  bub 
discontinued  them  about  thirty  years  later^ 
When  the  present  custom  became  general  they 
were  the  last  firm  to  re-adopt  it,  and  it  was  only! 
about  twenty  years  ago  that  they  revived  their 
practice.  Messrs.  Mead  & Co.  (whose  tirmi 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century), 
were  the  first  bankers  on  record  who  gave  pass-i 
books  to  their  customers.  Lady  Carteret,  writiugi 
to  Mr.  Child  in  1715  says,  ” I should  be  glad  of 
a book,  as  I used  to  have  at  Mr.  Mead’s,  with  an. 
I account  of  all  that  yon  have  received  upon  this 
article.”  Robert  Kerries,  the  founder  of  thei 
present  firm  of  Herries,  Farquahar,  & Co.,  of 
St.  James's-street,  was  the  originator  of  thei 
system  of  circular  notes  which  has  been  found 
60  useful  by  travellers  on  the  Continent.  Before 
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e eetablishmenb  of  his  owa  bank,  Herriea  bad 
>60  a partoer  in  Coutts’s,  aod  it  is  asserted 
lat  when  he  first  conceived  the  idea,  he  ex- 
ained  it  to  Thomas  Coutts,  who  so  thoroughly 
sapproved  that  he  dissolved  partnership  rather 
lan  adopt  it. 

We  have  already  noticed  how  the  goldsmiths 
ive  up  their  .shops  and  turned  into  bankers, 
id  how  new  firms  were  ooutinnally  being 
arted  ; but  we  have  still  to  notice  that  remark, 
lie  revolution  in  the  history  of  banking  which 
immenced  when  the  London  and  Westminster 
ink  was  started  by  James  William  Qilbart,  in 
134.  In  1708  a danse  was  inserted  in  the 
larter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  prohibiting  the 
tablishment  of  any  other  bank  having  more 
an  six  partners.  In  1826  an  Act  of  Parlia. 
ent  was  passed  to  permit  tbe  formation  of 
mks  having  more  than  six  partners,  with  the 
^hb  of  issuing  notes  outside  a radius  of  sixty- 
'6  miles  from  London.  When  the  principle  of 
int-stock  banking  was  started  in  London,  it 
eb  with  a formidable  opposition,  more  especially 
am  the  Bank  of  England.  The  opinion  of  the 
fiicitor-General  was  taken  as  to  the  legality  of 
e scheme,  and  be  gave  his  opinion  that  any 
imber  of  joint-stock  banks  might  be  esta- 
ished,  provided  they  did  not  issue  notes  within 
jby.five  miles  of  London.  The  London  and 
estiuinater  Bank  then  came  into  being,  to  be 
llowed  by  many  banks  of  a similar  character, 
le  of  the  chief  opponents  of  Joint-stock  bank, 
g was  Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  now  Lord  Over- 
;)ne,  who,  in  bis  evidence  before  the  Parlia- 
pntary  committee  on  tbe  Bank  Charter  Act  in 
i40,  said, — “I  think  joint-stock  banks  are 
itioient  in  everything  requisite  for  the  conduct 
banking  business,  except  extended  responei- 
liby.”  The  public  were,  therefore,  naturally 
rprised  when  Messrs.  Jones,  Loyd,  & Co.,  in 
64.  disposed  of  their  business  to  tbe  London 
d Westminster  Bank. 

The  popular  appreoiation  of  the  advantage  of 
nking  has  grown  since  tbe  time  when  tbe 
ght  Hon.  Sir  Paul  Methuen,  who  gave  his 
me  to  the  Methuen  treaty,  left  50,000  guineas 
lied  up  in  bags ; but  the  prioeiplea  upon  which 
e early  goldsmiths  first  founded  their  banking 
eineases  must  have  been  thoroughly  sound, 
jce,  as  we  have  seen,  several  of  the  original 
ms,  which  have  flourished  for  two  centuries, 
e still  in  existence,  and  give  promise  of 
lurishing  for  many  years  to  come. 


NIONISM  IN  THE  FRENCH  BUILDING 
TRADES. 

The  various  suggestions  thrown  out  at  the 
orkmen’s  Congress  recently  held  in  Paris,  have 
len  promptly  followed  by  movements  which 
ill  produce  some  effect  on  tbe  building  trades 
France.  Two  months  have  soaroely  elapsed 
3ce  tbe  Congress  closed  its  doors,  and  already 
3 hear  that  several  provincial  towns  have  fol- 
wed  the  example  propagated  in  Paris.  At 
jaaoijou  a grand  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town- 
Jl,  and  the  working-man  delegate,  who  repre- 
uted  the  building  trade  of  the  locality  at  the 
be  Congress,  explained  to  his  audience  all  the 
eories  propounded  on  that  occasion.  M.  Oudet, 
ao  represents  Besanijon  in  the  Senate,  expressed 
3 sympathies  with  the  meeting,  and  was  oon- 
quently  called  upon  to  vote  for  the  abrogation 
article  291  of  the  Penal  Code,  as  proposed  in 
e Bill  submitted  to  the  National  Assembly  by 
. Lockroy.  This  article  renders  trade  unions 
egal,  for  it  decrees  that  meetings  of  more  than 
'enty  persons  cannot  be  held  unless  special 
rmiBsiou  be  obtained  from  tbe  police.  Hence, 
Head  of  unions,  the  French  workmen  have 
med  Syudioal  Chambers,  consisting  of  a com- 
ittee  numbering  lees  than  twenty  persons.  As 
result  of  the  meeting,  a considerable  number 
workmen  enrolled  themselves  as  supporters 
trade  unionism.  From  Be8aD9on  the  move. 
3nt  spread  to  Grenoble,  and  there  the  house 
rpenters  asked  permission  to  constitute  them. 
Ives  into  a trade  union;  but  the  authorities 
ought  fit  to  refuse  their  sanction  on  the  ground 
at  it  would  be  better  for  all  parties  concerned 
await  the  result  of  the  debate  on  M.  Lock- 
?’b  Bill. 

At  Lyons,  the  house  decorators  and  plasterers 
ve  issued  a manifesto,  addressed  to  their  em- 
3jers,  and  describing  minutely  theirgrievanoes. 
le  old  difficully  that  the  augmentation  in 
iges  does  not  correspond  with  the  increase  in 
Qt  and  in  the  cost  of  provisions,  is,  of  course, 
0 first  cause  of  complaint;  then  it  is  ex- 
uned  that  this  branch  of  tbe  trade  is  espeoi- 


ally  affected  by  the  dull  or  dead  seasons.  Thus, 
it  is  asserted  that  a journeyman  works  on  an 
average,  for  six  months,  ten  hours  per  day,  re- 
oeiviug  5d.  per  hour,  and  a hundred  and  fifty 
days  at  5 francs  equals  SOI.  During  the  six 
ocher  months  he  only  works  from  eight  to  seven 
hours  and  makes  little  more  than  3s.  per  day, 
or,  in  all,  21J,,  during  the  dull  season.  This  gives, 
for  300  days’  work,  which,  deducting  holidays, 
&o.,  is  the  most  that  can  be  obtained,  a total 
annual  income  of  5U.  On  these  wages  the 
workman  most  live  365  days,  and  he  has  there- 
fore a little  less  than  Ss.  per  day.  Then  he  must 
not  only  provide  himself  with  food,  fuel,  light, 
clothes,  amusement,  &c.,  but  be  must  pay  an 
exorbitant  rent,  coupled  with  heavy  taxes,  and 
buy  bis  own  tools.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  bouse 
decorator  holds  a more  inferior  position,  financially 
speaking,  in  France  than  in  England.  Further, 
if  this  is  all  the  remuneration  obtained  by 
skilled  workmen,  commoner  work  must  be  paid 
according  to  a much  lower  scale,  and  there  are 
many  workmen  in  the  building  trade  who, 
counting  the  doll  seasons  and  slack  work,  do  not 
earn  more  than  23.  4d.  per  day  all  the  year 
round.  The  employers  have  been  invited  to 
verify  these  assertions,  and  to  make  some  effort 
to  relieve  their  workmen  from  the  distress  and 
poverty  with  which  they  are  beset-. 

The  boose  decorators  of  Paris  have,  on  their 
side,  resolved  to  reconstitute  their  union  or 
Syndical  Chamber,  and  have  elected  a committee 
of  eleven  workmen  to  draw  up  the  statutes,  &o. 
Perhaps  the  house  decorators  have  been  some, 
what  encouraged  in  this  matter  by  the  snocess 
just  achieved  by  tbe  joiners’  Syndical  Chamber. 
This  branob  of  tbe  trade  has  been  in  oommuni- 
oation  with  tbe  Masters’  Association  for  some 
months  past,  and  has  at  last  obtained  a formal 
declaration,  that  from  the  Ist  of  January,  1877, 
and  henceforth,  joiners  shall  receive  5s.  per 
day. 

From  these  various  items  of  news  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  organisation  of  labour  in  tbe  build- 
ing trades  of  Franoe  is  making  decided  progress. 
At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  French  working-olass  leaders  have  com. 
plttely  eschewed  the  policy  which  results  in 
strikes.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Empire  the 
working  olaeseB  seemed  infatuated  with  the  love 
of  strikes.  Nearly  every  trade  had  its  disturb- 
anoe,  but  the  terrible  lessons  administered,  and 
defeats  experienced,  conclusively  proved  that  the 
French  working-class  organisations  were  not 
sufficiently  powerful  to  wage  war  by  means  of 
strikes.  Besides,  tbe  French  employers  have  the 
advantage  of  possessing  better  organised  Masters’ 
Syndical  Chambers  than  the  workmen  have  ever 
been  able  to  institute ; a fact  which,  however,  is 
due  to  tbe  partiality,  not  of  the  law,  but  of  its 
administrators.  The  police  have  rarely,  if  ever, 
interfered  witb  a master’s  union,  while  they 
always  watch,  and  often  dissolve,  workmen’s 
associations  and  meetings. 

At  the  Congress,  all  the  speakers  proclaimed 
tbe  necessity  of  union,  not  for  the  sake  of 
organising  strikes,  but  to  form  benefit  funds,  to 
institute  classes  for  teohnioal  instruotion,  to 
arbitrate  in  the  matter  of  wages,  to  give  legal 
council  and  support  when  required,  to  form  co- 
operative stores,  and,  finally,  to  open  co-operative 
workshops.  Such,  in  a few  words,  is  the  pro- 
gramme  of  French  trade-unionism,  and  these 
projects  receive  active  support  from  a great 
number  of  workmen  attached  to  the  building 
trades. 


THE  ENDOWMENT  OF 
SCIENTIFIC  AND  ARTISTIC  RESEARCH. 

We  may,  we  think,  assume  with  some  eon- 
fidence  that  such  meetings  as  those  of  the 
British  Assooiatiou  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  tbe  Social  Science  Congress,  are 
among  the  most  influential  and  important  of 
those  many  infiiienoes  which  have  for  their 
objects  the  advancement  of  science,  and  the 
making  better  the  whole  world  of  human 
nature.  Such  institutions  seek  in  the  main  to 
do  this  by  the  ventilation  of  questions,  and 
the  diftusiou  of  special  information  among  the 
general  publio.  A paper  read  at  any  such  in- 
stitution  attracts  attention,  and  is  attentively 
listened  to,  and  afterwards  read  by  thou^^ands 
who  would  not  perhaps  have  otherwise  oared  to 
hear  much  on  such  subjects,  important  as  they 
are.  Tbe  " publio  ” is  thus  admitted  into  the 
circle  of  soientifio  theory,  and  even  of  ait  theory 
at  times. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  such 


institutions  may  be  usefully  viewed,  and  it  is  a 
strictly  scientific  one,  and  one  which  will  some 
day  no  donbt  occupy  a large  share  of  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  manage  these  matters,  viz., — 
the  very  advance  of  science,  and,  to  speak 
generally,  sociology  as  influenced  by  science, 
and  to  discover  bow  to  do  this,  and  how  to  find 
out  and  beet  encourage  those  who  are  meat 
fitted  to  do  the  work  of  enlarging  the  boundaries 
of  such  important  influences,  and  how  most 
effectively  to  help  those  who  are  best 
fitted  by  nature  to  pry  into,  and  to  get  a true 
and  original  insight  into  the  ever  new  details 
of  them. 

Indeed,  itwonld  seem  to  be  a something  some- 
what strange  that  this  phase  of  these  associations’ 
■work  does  not  stand  first,  and  come  before  all 
other  subjects  as  snccessfully  taken  in  hand,  and 
urged  on  the  attention  of  the  soientifio  world. 
The  advancement  of  science  and  the  endowment 
of  Boience  are,  indeed,  as  it  is,  watchwords  of 
them,  and  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  their 
constant  and  ever-recurring  themes  ; but,  never- 
tbeless,  these  snbjects  are  as  yet  new,  and  tbe 
problems  involved  unsolved,  especially  if  we  go 
a little,  ever  so  little,  into  the  heart  o’  the 
matter,  and  come  to  foundational  principles. 
What  is  the  great  object  of  the  future  of 
scientific  advance,  and  progress,  and  increased 
insight  ? What,  bat  the  practical  application 
of  it,  and  the  shortest  way  to  it  ? How  new  the 
matter  is  we  may  soon  see. 

In  the  first  place,  science  (and  we  wonld 
add  art)  has  already  made  a certain  advance, 
and  the  world  is  at  this  moment  at  a cer- 
tain distance  from  its  stand-point,  in  tbe 
days  of,  say  Copernious,  1543.  Newton  did 
wonders  with  and  for  science,  that  is  certain,  and 
had  he  never  existed,  it  is  equally  sure  that 
science  would  not  be  where  it  now  is.  We  might 
be  even  waiting  for  a Newton  to  solve  the 
“gravitation”  mystery  for  os,  and  the  world 
might  even  now  be  wondering  as  to  how  it  is 
that  the  very  earth  we  live  on  is  held  to  its 
central  Ban.  It  is  a very  onrioos  fact  that 
Newton,  though  he  discovered,  as  by  dint  of  a 
sorb  of  divine  instinct,  the  law  of  gravity  as  the 
universal  force,  or  “energy,”  if  that  be  a better 
word,  as  that  power  which  holds  the  earth  and 
planets  to  the  sun,  bad  no  further  notion  of  the 
(and  it  seemed  to  satisfy  bis  mind)  origin  of  tbe 
second  force,  or  energy,  which  impressed  on 
them  their  forward  motion,  and  which  now  carries 
them  perpetually  round  the  central  mass,  or 
rather  round  their  common  centie  of  gravity, 
than  that  of  a personal  and  individual  effort. 
We  glance  at  this  for  the  purpose  simply  of 
showing  bow  comparatively  little  it  is  that  even 
tbe  mightiest  intelligences  can  do  within  the 
compass  of  the  but  too  short  period  of  human 
existence ! We  might  go  on  and  cite  all  but 
numberless  instances  of  this  slow  progress  of 
“ research,”  and  how  little  it  is  that  any  one  man, 
however  able,  can  do,  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sity there  is,  and  must  be,  of  many  in  succession 
to  Buoh  work, — the  warring  with  nature,  and  the 
compelling  her  to  reveal  her  dark  and  hidden 
secrets.  It  is  but  a few  that  would  seem  to  be 
gifted  with  the  power  of  doing  such  work,  and 
they,  for  the  most  part,  have  to  labour  under 
no  small, — and  to  not  a few  hardly  to  be  under, 
stood, — difficulties.  If  we  but  follow  the  great 
workmen  of  the  past,  who  have  done  bo  mneh 
for  the  present  and  future,  into  their  observatories 
and  laboratories,  and  workshops  and  studios,  we 
must  see  this. 

And  this  brings  us  to  practical  matters,  for 
had  not  many  of  those  who  have  “ advanced 
eoience  ” been  aided  and  helped  in  some  way 
or  other,  they  could  have  accomplished  but 
very  little  indeed,  or  nothing.  Even  Newton 
himself  conld  not  have  done  his  life’s  work 
without  some  sort  of  “ endowment,”  and  conld 
have  bad  no  time  to  work  out  such,  oommeroiully 
looked  at,  unprofitable  problems.  Newton  may 
be  said  to  have  been  a singularly  fortunate  man, 
for  he  got  that  help  or  endowment  which  effec- 
tually enabled  him  to  do  his  work.  As  things 
were,  he  must  at  times  have  been  hard  driven, 
for  there  are  details  to  be  found  by  the  ourinua 
in  his  life  which  show  that  he  had  need  to  go 
somewhat  deeply  into  other  calculations  besides 
those  which  fill  the  “ Prinoipia.”  Yet  was  Newton 
a singularly  fortunate  man,  taking  all  things 
into  account.  His  immortal  book  itself  would 
never  have  been  printed  had  not  help,  and  money 
help,  too,  been  at  the  right  time  fortbooming. 
Indeed,  may  it  nob  be  affirmed  generally  that  no 
man  can  possibly  live  on  pure  abstract  or  theo- 
retical science  ? He  woiks  for  the  future. 

Thus  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
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importance  "of  this  qaestion  of  help  to  those  who 
BO  devote  'themselves  to  the  future  of  soienoe, 
and  thus,  though  the  world  may  not  know  it,  to 
the  practical  and  material  well-being  of  the 
community  at  large.  Nothing  can  at  first  sight 
seem  more  profitless  than  some  of  the  scientific 
speculations,  and  even  experiments,  of  to-day, 
though  the  especial  characteristics  of  the  times 
be  so  practical  and  utilitarian  in  their  tendency  ; 
yet,  bub  few  at  all  capable  of  judging  will  doubt 
of  their  effect  finally  on  practical  action.  It  is 
not  a little  instructive, — and  at  times  the  fact  is 
all  but  incredible, — to  think  of  how  much,  all  the 
world  over,  has  been  done  to  change  the  very 
face  of  it,  by  thoughtful  men  doing  that  which 
at  the  moment  seems  utterly  profitless  ! 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  taking  such  con- 
siderations as  these  into  aooount,  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  the  “ endowment,” 
in  some  form  or  other,  of  science ; or,  the 
helping  the  purely  scientific  engineer  and 
searcher  into  the  hitherto-undisoovered  and  the 
unknown.  The  only  qaestion  is,  how  best  to  do 
this,  and  how  to  select  those  who  are  most  fitted 
for  such  difficult  and  exceptional  work  ? Nature 
does  her  work  in  strange  ways,  and  the  mys- 
teries of  the  unknown  are  spelt  out  by  those 
only  to  whom  it  has  been  given  to  do  such  work, 
and  in  ways  the  most  unexpected.  Not,  moat 
surely,  out  of  orthodox  schools,  or  colleges, 
or  societies,  but  from  the  outer  world,  and  as  if 
by  accident.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  the 
best  and  the  most  sure  of  all  tests  of  worthiness 
to  receive  such  help,  to  demand  in  the  first 
place  of  all  applicants  for  it  a previous  result; 
e.g.,  a newly-discovered  fact,  an  invention 
already  realised,  and  to  be  seen  and  examined  ; 
or,  a work  to  be  read  in  MS.?  Would  not  such 
tests  as  these  prove  the  capacity  and  worth, 
scientifically,  of  the  applicants?  Would  it  not 
make  certain,  as  certain  as  is  humanly  pos- 
sible, the  capacity  of  production  of  yet  further 
work  from  any  such  applicant  ? No  men  are  less 
idle,  as  a rule,  than  those  of  original  or  inherent 
power  of  any  kind.  All  experience  proves  this. 
They  cannot,  if  they  would,  prevent  the  con- 
tionoos  flow  of  original  thought.  Newton,  had 
he  lived  to  the  patriarchal  age  of  Moses,  with 
his  natural  force  unabated,  would  have  gone  on 
making  discoveries  instinctively,  and  almost  as  a 
matter  of  necessity. 

And  it  is  this  fact,  and  fact  it  is,  that  com- 
pels us  to  a real  and  trustworthy  mode  of 
advancing  science.  Elementary  schools  of  sci- 
ence, 'more  advanced  colleges, — to  do  that  for 
Boience  which  Oxford  and  Cambridge  now  do 
for  learning,  to  nse  a general  term, — would, 
doubtless,  do  much  good,  and  fill  up  a want,  and 
an  urgent  want.  But  great  and  very  profoundly 
original  research,  and  discovery,  and  insight 
into  the  unknown,  do  not  oome  from  schools 
and  colleges.  No  amount  of  “ education  ” will 
elicit  originality  of  thought  or  mental  insight. 
A sohoolmaster  must  always  know  far  more 
than  his  pupils  whom  he  is  teaching,  but  no 
one  expects  from  him  deeper  insight  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  books  before  him,  and  out  of 
which  he  instruots.  Nay,  the  very  tendency  of 
his  mind  is  to  reject  anything  be  does  not  find 
in  them,  oome  from  what  source  it  may. 

May  not  these  thoughts  and  facts  be  utilised 
by  such  institutions  as  those  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Soienoe, 
the  R03  al  Society,  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineerp,  and  others?  Each  strives  for 
the  same  object, — a new  and  workable  idea 
in  some  one  definite  direction,  and  with  the 
ultimate  object  of  making  the  condition,  in  the 
long  run,  of  humanity  better  than  it  is.  Eaoh 
one  of  them  is  in  search  of  those  who  can 
best  aid  in  this,  and  who  are  most  gifted.  But, 
ns  matters  are  at  present,  the  “outside”  world 
is  all  but  excluded  from  this  kindly  and  timely 
help  ; for  the  real  test  of  fitness,  as  above  hinted 
at,  has  not  been  applied.  May  we  not  hope  that 
in  future  it  will  have  its  due  attention,  and  that 
those  who  have  already  manifested  original 
power  will  be  helped  by  these  powerful  societies  ? 

And  may  we  not  here  usefully  put  in  a plea 
for  art  “research”  help?  For  surely  there  is 
not  in  science,  difficult  as  it  is,  more  yet  to  be 
found  out,  or  to  be  practically  tested,  than  there 
is  in  art  action  and  theory.  As  all  know,  there 
are  not  a few  art-societies,  from  the  Royal 
Academy  itself,  with  its  exceptional  privileges 
and  patronage  and  helps,  to  the  newest  and 
humblest  of  art  associations;  but  yet  is  there  a 
need  of  a something  more  to  do  the  special  work 
of  research  into  what  exists,  and  into  what  has 
been  done,  and  to  suggest  what  there  is  yet  to 
do,  and  how  best  to  set  about  it.  This  is,  as  all 
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will  admit,  a sufficiently  wide  field  to  work  in, 
and  it  is  certainly  a most  unprofitable  one  as  far 
as  the  immediate  present  is  concerned.  The  more 
profound  and  difficult  the  research,  the  farther 
it  must  be  from  immediate  apprehension,  and 
most  surely,  however  suggestive  it  may  be  of 
immediate  action,  the  more  difficnlt  is  the  posi- 
tion, especially  of  the  first  discoverer.  The 
history  of  science  is  but  a long-drawn-out  list  of 
difficulties  as  each  great  discovery  came  into 
the  world,  if  only  in  thought  and  idea.  Indeed, 
we  hardly  know  how  any  society  in  these  our 
days  could  do  a better  or  more  noble  work  than 
to  help  and  welcome  all  new  soientifio  or  artistic 
thought.  We  again  say  artistic,  because  this 
has  not  as  yet  oome  into  the  category,  and  because 
the  fact  of  a right  method  of  work,  as  in  art- 
workmanship,  must  oome  primarily  from  some 
at  the  time  abstract,  and  apparently  unworkable, 
and  all  but  useless  and  purposeless  speculation. 
Art  most  certainly  is  as  full  as  science  of  ex- 
amples of  this. 


ARTICLES  DE  PARIS. 

A CUSTOM  has  existed  in  Paris,  from  what  is 
carelessly  called  “time  immemorial,”  of  exhi- 
biting at  this  season  of  the  year  such  a profu- 
sion of  articles  de  Paris  as  happily  no  other 
city  in  the  world  can  display. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  New  Tear  in  Paris 
is  made  more  than  anywhere  else  an  occasion 
for  the  interchange  of  presents,  many  of 
which,  it  is  cynically  said,  are  given  with  a 
somewhat  more  complex  motive  than  the  rustic 
donor  of  a “fairing”  dreams  of.  We  have  long 
beard  of  costly  gifts  of  the  morning  being  ex- 
changed  in  the  afternoon  for  its  equiva- 
lent iu  some  other  shape,  again  to  be  exchanged, 
and  so  on,  until  it  arrives  at  its  value  at  par,  or, 
say,  a half-franc  box  of  M.  Menier’s  chocolate 
drops. 

The  popular  market  for  New  Tear’s  gifts  in 
Paris  has  for  many  years  been  allowed,  from  the 
15th  of  December  to  the  15th  of  January,  to  be 
arranged  in  light  booths,  erected  along  the 
boulevards  ; but  the  larger  tradesmen  appear 
this  year  to  be  so  greedy  for  custom,  and  so  alive 
to  the  old  traditions  of  the  wisdom  of  looking 
after  small  gains,  that  the  ephemeral  lessee  of 
a New  Year’s  booth  finds  it  exceedingly  hard  to 
undersell  hie  magnificent  competitor. 

In  a recent  return  of  that  great  French 
branch  of  industry,  known  as  articles  de  Pa/ris,  a 
very  serious  falling  off  has  been  noticed,  to  the 
□0  little  amazement  and  alarm  of  the  egotistical 
mannfaoburer  of  suoh  products,  who  naturally 
takes  a very  serious  view  of  his  playful  trade, 
aud  is  utterly  at  a loss  to  understand  the 
diminished  demand  for  bis  costly  vnlgarities. 
He  has  no  conception  that  there  may  exist  a 
gradually  growing  dislike  for  objects  that  many 
of  us  once  thought  desirable  possessions,  but 
which  no  longer  charm  us. 

Men  have  been  known  to  assert  their  objec- 
tion to  matrimony  on  the  ground  that  marriage 
would  embarrass  them  with  so  many  preliminary 
bridal  gifts  selected  from  the  shops  of  Paris, 
that  without  calculating  the  additional  cares  ill- 
natured  people  say  are  likely  to  accompany  the 
more  complicated  existence,  their  lives  would 
be  rendered  miserable  by  the  daily  contempla- 
tion of  the  nnanimated  ornamental  part  of  their 
household. 

Not  that  the  manufacturer  of  articles  de  Paris 
concerns  himself  greatly  as  to  what  may  be  the 
opinion  of  people  of  good  taste  : he  seeks,  and  is 
much  better  satisfied  with,  a broader  field  of 
enterprise,  and  he  knows  very  well  that  it  yet 
will  be  raauy  a day  before  the  whole  purchasiog 
world  knows  exactly  the  safe  way  to  invest  its 
sovereigns,  its  dollars,  and  its  rupees;  so  he 
still  goes  on  making  year  after  year,  and  this 
year  more  than  ever,  hideous  things  to  shook  the 
thoughtful,  to  delight  our  neighbours’  wives  and 
daughters,  and  to  encourage  our  children  in  a 
love  for  bright,  breakable,  ill-formed  trifles. 

These  remarks  apply,  not  to  the  ordinary  toys 
of  the  season,  which  perhaps  we  ought  to  rejoice 
to  find  multiplying  for  our  dear  little  one’s  sakes, 
but  to  the  expensive  6on5on?u’Jres,  to  design 
which  the  manufacturer  appears  to  have  utilised 
the  ingenuity  of  madmen,  who  have  manipulated 
objects  that  their  insufficient  miuds  just  give 
them  the  power  of  knowing  will  be  appreciated 
by  their  fellows,  and  hence  just  now  the  shops 
are  filled  with  objects  so  expensive  and  ugly, 
that  one  really  feels  enraged  with  tue  manu- 
faotnrer  for  entertaining  bo  low  an  eatimate  of 
the  taste  of,  as  be  thinks,  the  never-to.be- 
Buffioiently-doped  public. 
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That  the  sale  of  the  higher  objeots  of  articl 
de  Paris  has  fallen  off  is  owing  most  likely  1 
the  melanoboly  fact  that  England  in  a gre 
measure,  and  other  conntries  in  proportion,  ha 
found  out  how  to  make,  and  where  to  sell,  bu 
things  as  affectionate  and  affluent  people  give 
each  other  at  Christmas  and  the  advent  of  t 
New  Year ; and  we  are  constrained  to  adir 
that  England  is  completely  successful  in  pi 
duoing  luxurions  objects,  many  of  which  in  : 
reBpeots  are  as  faulty  as  those  made  by  t 
Freooh. 

One  requires  at  this  season  in  Paris,  in  mo 
than  one  sense,  a heavy  balance,  to  protect  o 
against  the  dangers  of  the  shops,  and  the  nnfc 
tnnate  individual  who  has  negleoted  that  ve 
useful  part  of  bis  education  whioh  ought  i 
instruct  him  how  to  spend  money  wisely,  me 
be  painfully  at  the  mercy  of  the  eager  sak 
people  who  this  year  have  surely  over-stook 
their  showy  shops  with  shiny  vnlgarities. 

Such  a mass  of  over-coloured  pots  and  pa 
have  certainly  never  before  been  exhibited  t 
one  time,  and  it  becomes  a matter  for  ouric 
speculation  to  c^alculate  what  length  of  time  a 
bow  wide  a distance  it  will  require  before  t 
many  objects  will  be  dispersed  and  surround 
by  a sufficient  amount  of  sober  tones  to  form  1 
equilibrium  of  moderately  good  colour.  All  t 
butlers’  pantries  in  the  world  would  be  t 
small  to  supply  shelves  for  a hundredth  portr 
of  the  ornamental  china  that  is  offered  for  sa 
and  many  a dusty  lumber-room  will  be  ma 
more  hideous  by  having  to  find  space  for  1 
last  new  thing.  Breakage,  probably,  judgi; 
by  our  own  domestio  experience,  accoui 
for  the  disappearance  of  a multitude  of  th«: 
objects,  and  this  suggests  to  us  snrprise  tl 
the  Parisians,  who  are  so  determined  to  gatl 
in  Paris  so  many  of  the  world’s  wonde: 
do  not  attempt  to  erect,  as  a pendant  to  Moi 
martre,  a Monte  Teataccio,  outside  the  fortific 
tions  of  Paris;  it  might  be  as  large  and  I 
useful,  strategetically  speaking,  as  Mont  Vn' 
rien.  We  could  name  more  than  one  nianuf: 
turer  of  crockery  whose  wares  would  forro,i 
carefully  emasbed,  an  admirable  substratum  t 
such  a mountain,  and  wo  should  imagioo  tl 
the  present  respected  minister  of  the  Bean 
Arts  would  desire  no  better  exercise  of  hisoffic 
duties  than  having  to  condemn  a few  thousas 
ill-formed  and  badly-decorated  pieces  of  potte; 
What  are  the  Legitimists  about  that  they  do  d 
attribute  all  this  vulgarity  to  the  Bepublid 
influence  ? 

A suspicion  exists,  whioh  occasionally  fiif 
expression,  even  from  patriotic  Frenchmc 
that  art  is  declining  in  France,  not  merely  t 
art  of  the  bonhonniSres,  bub  the  art  of  1 
Academy,  the  Beaux  Arts  par  excellence,  t 
art  that,  commencing  with  Cooain  and  Goujc 
culminated  in  Perraud  and  Meissonier.  Ifcl 
doubted  whether  the  men  who  now  year  by  yq 
please  and  amuse  us  at  the  Salon  will  ever  tst 
the  same  abiding-place  in  our  memory  as  1 
artists  of  the  past  have  so  perfectly  done.  Wb’ 
two  or  three  living  names  have  passed  a,ws 
who  is  to  take  their  place  ? Probably  the  no 
great  painter  may  be  a Russian,  sending  us  frf 
his  studio  at  Constantinople  the  gorgeous  rep;, 
sentations  of  an  Eastern  dream. 

Parts. 


MOVEMENT  IN  INDIA. 

Me.  WiLUtAii  Pabkes,  C.E.,  consulting  enji 
neer  of  the  Madras  Harbour  Works,  has  arrivi 
at  that  city  on  a visit  of  inspection. 

Captain  K.  C.  Pye,  R.E.,  manager  of  the  RQ 
pootana  State  Railway,  has  been  appointed^' 
act  as  secretary  to  the  Indian  Railway  Cd 
ferenoe,  which  baa  been  summoned  to  assemh 
in  Calcotta. 

Mr.  V.  Ball,  of  the  Indian  Geologic 
Survey,  will  proceed  shortly  to  Vizsgapatat 
Jeypore,  and  Busbar,  to  make  preliminary  geoe 
gioal  surveys  of  the  countries  thereabouts. 

Designs  for  the  new  Boree  Bander  termini 
and  administrative  offices  at  Bombay  have  bee 
prepared  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Stevens,  C.E.,  and  bet 
been  approved  by  the  local  railway  anthoritii 
The  work,  whioh  will  cost  about  twenty-t- 
lakhs  of  rupees  ('220,0001.),  will  be  commeno 
as  soon  as  the  sanction  of  the  home  Board ' 
received. 

Colonel  Shaw  Stewart,  R.E,,  the  consultfi 
engineer,  Madras,  is  said  to  have  pronouno: 
decisively  against  the  Duke  of  Buckingbain 
grand  scheme  for  uniting  Ceylon  with  Sou 
India  by  means  of  a railway,  his  opinion  beit 
that  the  project  wonld  entail  snoh  an  enorma 
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OQtlaj  as  to  render  it  prohibitory.  The  works 
from  land  to  land,  aoross  what  is  known  as 
idam’s  Bridge,  would,  it  is  stated,  involve  an 
expenditure  of  two  millions  sterling,  the  total 
outlay  being  probably  three  millions. 

Property  is  said  to  be  very  rapidly  decreasing 
in  value  in  the  Island  of  Bombay.  A native 
paper  gives  the  following  instance  : — When  the 
Elphinatone  Circle  was  built,  about  twelve  years 
ago,  a prosperous  mercantile  firm  erected  a 
range  of  offices,  at  a cost  of  45,OOOZ.  A few 
fears  later,  the  firm  in  question  amalgamated 
with  the  London,  Asiatic,  and  American  Com- 
pany,  Limited,  and  the  building  was  valued  at 
25,0001.  The  Company  named  having  failed  this 
fear,  the  property  was  put  to  the  hammer,  and 
only  brought  7,3d0Z.,  or  less  than  a sixth  of  the 
actual  cost. 

The  Holkar  Nerbudda  Bridge,  which  was 
recently  opened,  will  cost  when  qnite  completed 
168,600Z.,  the  outlay  up  to  the  beginning  of 
Dotober  having  been  166,0001.  This  is  nearly 
WjOOOZ.  nnder  the  estimate,  and  the  officers  of 
;he  Public  Works  Department  concerned  in  its 
construction  are  congratnlating  themselves  ac- 
jordingly. 

It  has  been  finally  decided  that  Simla  is  not 
;o  be  deserted  after  all,  bat  that  the  vice-regal 
luarters  are  to  be  removed  to  more  commodious 
sremises.  The  Simlapaper  speaks  of  “ a palace” 
which  is  to  be  built  on  Observatory-hill,  for  the 
iccommodation  of  the  representative  of  the 
Empress  of  India. 

The  new  scheme  for  the  revision  of  the  Public 
Works  Department  in  Bengal,  the  North- 
Western  Provinces,  and  the  Punjab  is  now  ready, 
ind  will,  it  is  said,  come  into  operation  at  the 
jeginning  of  the  year.  There  are  at  present 
wenty-three  Executive  Divisions  of  the  Public 
Works  in  Lower  Bengal  alone,  and  six  Superin. 
lending  Engineers,  exclusive  of  those  in  the 
Irrigation  Branch,  which  is  to  be  amalgamated 
vith  the  general  department.  It  is  intended  to 
•educe  the  number  of  Divisions  to  eleven  and 
hat  of  the  Superintending  Engineers  to  three 
mly.  The  services  of  several  subordinate  officers 
ire  also  likely  to  be  dispensed  with. 

Colonel  Randall,  C.8.I.,  formerly  Inspector- 
leneral  of  Irrigation  in  India,  has  prepared  an 
ilaborate  scheme  of  canals  for  Egypt ; nothing 
ceing  wanted  but  the  money  to  carry  it  into 
illeot.  Should  he  take  service  with  the  Khedive, 
t is  said  he  is  to  receive  Indian  pay  and 
illowances  and  a residence  in  Cairo, — but 
•umonr  has  surely  erred  for  once  on  the  side  of 
BoderatioD,  for  Egyptian  appointments  are 
isually  rewarded  in  a much  more  substantial 
manner. 

Active  preparations  are  being  made  for  ex- 
sending  the  frontier  railways  of  India  in  those 
directions  whence  danger  most  frequently 
ihreatens.  A party  consisting  of  Captain 
Wilberforce  Clark,  Messrs.  Derienzi,  Fox,  and 
others  is  under  orders  to  start  from  Kurrachee 
to  survey  a new  line  from  Sukkur  to  the  Bolan 
Pass. 

There  is  a prospect  of  considerable  briskness 
in  the  building  trade  in  Colombo  for  some  time 
to  come.  A company  has  been  formed,  with  a 
capital  of  100, OOOZ.,  for  the  purpose  ofpQrohasiog 
a plot  of  land  and  erecting  thereon  ranges  of 
buildings  which  will  be  fitted  with  the  most 
modern  machinery  and  appliances  for  the  pre- 
paration and  packing  of  coffee  for  shipment. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association,  the  Duke  of 
irgyll  suggested  that  the  Government  of  India 
shonid  erect  a new  observatory  where  solar  in. 
vestigations  of  the  utmost  importance  could  be 
Donduoted.  Coming  from  an  ex- Secretary  of 
State,  the  suggestion  has  naturally  excited 
much  attention  throughout  India,  and  popular 
opinion  is  moat  decidedly  against  it.  The 
Englishman  gWos  voice  to  the  general  sentiment, 
ind  proposes  that  the  Madras  Observatory, 
which  has  done  mnoh  good  work,  should  be 
extended,  and  provided  with  improved  instru- 
ments and  the  requisite  number  of  trained 
assistants  to  keep  the  present  really  talented 
Astronomer  Royal,  Mr.  Pogson,  abreast  of  the 
demands  of  modern  astronomy,  and  to  render 
his  researches  and  discoveries  at  once  available 
by  the  scientific  world.  If  funds  can  be  procured 
it  is  not  improbable  that  this  may  be  done,  but 
the  Delhi  assemblage  will  cost  much  money 
which  is  sorely  begrudged,  and,  unless  pressure 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  the  Government  of 
India  will  be  in  no  haste  to  extend  its  efforts  in 
this  direction. 

At  a puTilio  meeting  held  in  Madras,  Mr. 
Parkes  has  been  defending  himself  against  the 


strictures  which  have  been  passed  upon  his 
breakwater.  He  declares  both  its  progress  and 
its  prospects  satisfactory,  and  says  he  foresaw, 
from  the  outset,  many  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  experienced  in  carrying  out  the  work, 
especially  that  of  driving  the  piers  through  the 
surf,  and  as  far  as  the  accumulation  of  silting 
sand  is  concerned,  expressed  himself  convinced 
that,  ” at  the  very  worst,  the  work  would  be  good 
for  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
period  the  farther  extension  of  the  piers  for  the 
prevention  of  further  injury  would  be  practi- 
cable.” He  stated  that  the  work  had  been  under, 
taken  departmentally,  not  beoanse  contractors 
would  not  look  at  it ; but  becaose  he  himself  was 
strongly  opposed  to  givingout  contraots  for  such 
work,  and  pointed  to  Sir  John  Goode  as  sharing 
his  opinions,  and  as  exeenting  the  Colombo 
breakwater  without  the  assistance  of  a con- 
tractor ; while,  as  far  as  cost  was  concerned,  he 
declared  himself  more  than  satisfied.  His  critics, 
however,  still  maintain  that  more  than  half  a 
million  sterling  is  a ridiculous  price  to  pay  for  a 
harbour  which  may  only  be  available  for  fifty 
years. 


HOW  WE  TRAVEL. 

Fipty.one  years  ago,  when  the  railway  system 
was  in  its  earliest  infancy,  passenger  traffic  was 
scarcely  dreamt  of,  and  the  far-sighted  Quakers 
who  projected  the  first  pnblio  railway  would 
have  thought  it  a wild  dream  if  they  had  been 
told  that  two  or  three  millions  of  persons  would 
travel  by  railway  in  a generation  or  two.  But 
the  traffic  which  was  overlooked  in  the  projec- 
tion of  the  primal  railway  has  grown  until  it  is 
the  most  important,  and  until  it  has  attained 
almost  inconceivable  dimensions.  In  the  year 
1875,  whilst  onr  British  railways  had  conveyed 
over  them  two  hundred  million  tons  of  goods  and 
minerals,  there  were  in  the  same  space  of  time 
passed  over  them  above  five  hundred  million 
passengers;  or,  in  other  words,  onr  railways 
carried  rather  more  than  one  thousand  passengers 
every  minute  throughout  the  whole  of  that  year. 
This,  roughly  speaking,  was  the  number  of  the 
ordinary  passengers,  of  whose  jonrneys  the 
tickets  issued  are  accurate  records.  In  addition 
to  them,  there  are  the  season  ticket-holdere,  no 
account  of  the  exact  number  of  whose  journeys 
can  be  given.  These  numbers  were  for  year  1875, 
and  the  statistics  are  now  obtainable,  if  not  of  the 
whole,  at  any  rate  of  the  chief,  of  the  companies 
in  England  for  the  first  half  of  the  past  year. 
And  it  may  be  interesting  to  tabniate  from 
official  records  the  numbers  travelling  on  six  of 
onr  largest  Englieb  railways  dnring  the  first  six 
months  of  the  past  year,  and  to  show  by  the 
division  of  these  travellers  in  what  modes  and 
classes  the  journeys  of  the  travelling  public  are 
accomplished.  The  six  railways  in  question  are 
the  London  and  North.Western,  the  Great 
Western,  the  Midland,  the  North-Eastern,  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  the  Great 
Northern  ; and  it  is  a proof  of  the  vastness  of 
their  working  to  find  that  over  these  six  railways 
alone  there  were  carried  in  six  months  ninety- 
four  million  passengers.  The  exaot  figures  are 
for  the  six  months  : — 


London  and  North-Western  ...  21,584,740 

Great  Western 21,132,464 

Midland  12,351,722 

North-Eastern  13,533,287 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 17,535,265 

Great  Northern  8,500,398 


94,637,876 

The  interesting  question  then  arises,— -how 
and  in  what  proportion,  in  reference  to  the 
classes,  do  these  94,000,000  representative  pas- 
sengers travel  ? A question  which  may  be 
answered  by  a detailed  table  for  the  same  period 
of  six  months  as  under  : — 


t First 

Second 

Third 

Class. 

Class. 

Class. 

London  and  North- 

Western  

1,676,430 

2,788,132 

17,221,178 

Great  Western  

1,407,800 

4,102,765 

15,621,899 

Midland  

1,237,940 



11,113,782 

North-Eastern  

668,401 

Lancashire  and  York- 

shire 

1,182,686 

1,356,036 

14,996,644 

Great  Northern 

598,121 

1,270, 451 

6,331, b23 

Total 

6,660,280 

10,472,423 

77,306,103 

Thup  it  is  evident  that  out  of  rather  over 
94,000,000  of  passengers,  6,500,000  travel  first 
class,  nearly  10,600,000  travel  second  class,  and 
the  great  bulk  of  the  whole,  above  77,000,000, 


travel  by  the  popular  third  class.  Within  the 
last  five  years  not  only  has  there  been  a vast 
accession  to  the  ranks  of  the  travelling  public, 
but  there  has  been  an  increased  tendency  towards 
the  lower  classes,  or  rather  towards  the  third  class. 
In  that  period  there  has  been  a very  slight  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  first-class  travellers, 
an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  second- 
class  passengers,  and  a very  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  third-class  passengers, — this 
iijovement  being  largely  oontribnted  to  by  the 
attachment  of  third-class  carriages  to  all  trains, 
and  by  the  later  movement  of  the  Midland 
Railway  Company  in  the  abolition  of  second 
class.  The  result  is  now  discernible  in  the  fact 
that  on  the  six  chief  railways  of  England,  where 
six  persons  travel  first  class,  and  ten  second 
olass,  seveoty-seven  travel  third  class.  The 
above  table  reveals  the  faot  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  proportion;  thus  the  Great 
Northern  carries  only  half  as  many  pasBengers 
as  the  North-Eastern,  but  it  has  more  first-class 
passengers ; and  the  Great  Western,  with  fewer 
passengers  than  the  London  and  North-Western, 
has  fewer  first  class,  bnt  a very  much  greater 
number  of  second-class  travellers.  It  may  be 
added,  too,  that  from  all  the  above  the  number 
of  season. ticket  holders  is  excluded,  but  since 
the  extension  of  the  issue  of  season-tiokets  to 
the  third  class,  the  tendency  of  travel  known 
amongst  ordinary  ticket.holders  is  also  evinced 
here. 

Another  interesting  series  of  tables  might  be 
drawn,  showing  the  railway  receipts  from  tbe 
various  classes  of  traffic,  and  without  giving  in 
detail  the  statistics  for  the  whole  of  the  com. 
panics  above  named,  we  select  two  illustrative 
companies,  and  give  them  as  under,  the  figures 
being  for  the  same  period  of  six  months  : — 


London  and  North-Western 

First 

Class. 

Second 

Class. 

Third 

Class. 

£ 

322,667 

106,249 

£ 

239,886 

82,710 

£ 

1,328,321 

467,853 

And  although,  as  before,  there  are  differences  of 
detail,  tbe  principle  is  as  stated, — the  great 
bulk  of  the  receipts  being  drawn  from  the  third 
olass,  the  first  class  contributing  from  a fourth  to 
a seveoth  of  the  whole,  the  second  olass  yield- 
ing from  a fourth  to  a ninth  of  the  gross  receipts, 
and  tbe  remainder  being  contributed  by  tbe 
third  class.  In  tbe  case  of  all  companies  we 
have  named,  the  first-class  traffic  was  stationary 
or  declining  during  the  last  half-year,  as  com. 
pared  with  previous  corresponding  periods;  in 
every  case,  with  one  exception,  the  second  olass 
shows  a decreasing  yield  comparatively,  and  the 
increase  on  every  line  is  given ; or  the  decrease 
in  tbe  traffic  is  lessened  by  the  results  of  the 
working  of  tbe  third-class  traffic. 


EXHIBITORS  AND  PATENTEES  AT  THE 
EXHIBITION  OF  1878. 

Intending  exhibitors  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1878  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  officially 
announced  that  a committee  is  about  to  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  many 
complicated  and  vexatious  legal  difficulties  con- 
nected  with  tbe  rights  of  patents,  not  only  of 
Frenchmen,  but  of  foreigners. 

In  reviving  the  law  of  the  23rd  of  May,  1868, 
the  Government  has  wished  to  protect,  in  an 
effioaoiouB  manner,  the  artistic,  literary,  and 
industrial  property  of  the  objects  sent  to  tbe 
Exhibition;  but  how  delicate  and  difficult  are 
the  questions  which  the  application  of  special 
legislation  raises  with  regard  to  patents  and  trade- 
marks, generally  so  badly  understood  even  by 
those  directly  interested.  And  would  there  not  be 
room  for  fear,  if  these  latter  had  not  at  their  die- 
position  the  disinterested  counsels  ofanumber  of 
men  accustomed  to  deal  with  questions  of  this 
natnre,  that  the  exhibitors  wonid  be  at  tbe  meroy 
of  unscrupnlons  men  of  business,  who  would 
speculate  without  fear  on  tbe  ignorance  of 
strangers  only  slightly  acquainted  with  French 
manners,  customs,  or  even  tbe  language  ? 

At  tbe  Vienna  Exhibition  an  international 
congress  was  formed  to  study  those  grave  ques- 
tions.  Every  one  must  feel  of  what  importance 
would  be,  from  the  point  of  view  even  of  the 
perfecting  of  the  protective  laws  of  international 
property,  the  creation,  under  tbe  auspices  of  the 
French  Government,  of  a committee  composed 
of  eminentmen, whose  opinions, acknowledged  by 
all  the  inventors  who  will  come  to  the  Exhibition 
of  1878,  would  [form  a preoions  oolleotion,  and 
would  settle  many  vexed  points  of  jurisprudenoe. 
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Bat  in  the  prot-ecfcion  of  works  of  the  io- 
telligenoe,  the  securities  to  be  assured  to  material 
Interests  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  general 
regulations  contain  no  dispositions  relative  to 
insurance  against  fire  and  other  accidents ; on 
this  point  all  liberty  is  left  to  the  exhibitors,  who 
are  in  no  way  obliged  to  submit  to  any  obligation 
other  than  the  observation  of  the  rules  of  the 
police.  These  considerations  suffice  to  show  all 
the  services  which  can  be  rendered,  either  to  i he 
State  or  to  the  public,  by  the  institution  o a 
committee,  combining  jurists  versed  in  the  stud  - 
of  comparative  industrial  legislations,  engineei.s 
familiarised  with  questions  of  industrial  property’ 
and  a certain  number  of  representatives  o 
commerce.  Snob  a committee  will  be  in  the  best 
condition  to  organise  a gratuitous  service  of 
authorised  information,  capable  of  serving  as  a 
guide  to  exhibitors  and  manufacturing  capitalists, 
or  their  representatives  in  Paris. 

M.  Krantz  is  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the 
official  communication  from  Germany  that  the 
Government  intends  to  take  no  part  in  the  forth- 
coming  Exhibition,  and  as  many  German  manu- 
facturers are  very  desirous  to  be  exhibitors, 
their  applications  for  space  fail  in  reaching  any 
appointed  authorities,  as  it  is  now  very  generally 
understood  that  all  communications  relating  to 
the  Exhibition  must  be  made  through  the  com- 
mieaioners,  royal  or  otherwise,  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  world  have  long  since  appointed. 
This  difficulty  with  regard  to  Germany  will 
probably  be  overcome  by  application  for  space 
going  'through  some  friendly  sonroe,  which 
practically  will  give  those  Germans  who  have 
anything  worth  showing  the  opportunity  they 
desire ; but  it  is  to  be  regretted,  perhaps,  that  the 
usual  paraphernalia  and  consequence  of  a com- 
mission, with  its  costly  attributes,  will  not  take 
a conspicuous  place  in  Paris  in  1878. 


ABCniTECTUKAL  NOTES,  BY  AN 
IGNOEAMUS. 

THE  EEIGN  OF  THE  POINTED  ARCH. 

In  considering  Mediaeval  styles  of  architecture, 
it  is  natural  to  direct  one’s  attention  chiefly  to 
the  ecclesiastical  examples,  these  being  far  more 
abundant  and  magnificent  than  the  secular 
remains  existing,  and  exercising  also  a far  more 
powerful  effect  on  the  imagination.  The  only 
exceptions  to  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  Town- 
halls  of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  memorials  of 
the  municipal  grandeur  which  was  attained  at 
an  early  epoch  of  Modern  European  history,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  in  our  own  Windsor  Castle. 
We  do  not  forget  the  ruined  castles  of  France, 
Germany,  and  the  British  Islands;  but  the 
military  style  is  now  completely  obsolete,  unlike 
the  Ecclesiastical,  which  has  taken  a fresh  start 
and  retains  as  strong  a hold  on  the  popular  taste 
in  the  nineteenth  century  as  at  any  former 
period.  One  of  the  features  of  the  subject  which 
has  the  most  enigmatic  aspect  in  any  extended 
study  of  it,  is  the  sudden  appearance  of  similar 
doeigns  about  the  same  time  in  countries  widely 
removed  from  each  other.  This,  however,  is! 
explained  at  once  if  we  consider  the  universal 
presence  and  wide-spread  ramifications  of  the 
llomish  Church  system,  and  the  constant  inter- 
course which  was  maintained  by  the  clergy  of 
even  the  outlying  parts  of  Europe  with  Italy  and 
the  intervoniug  countries  of  the  Continent. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  at  least,  until 
the  later  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  clerical 
architects  had  the  field  to  themselves.  So 
Gondulf,  bishop  of  Eoohester,  designed  the 
White  Tower  in  London,  and  bis  own  cathedral 
on  the  banka  of  the  Medway.  So  Archbishop 
Lanfrano,  besides  the  oburobes  of  Caen,  designed 
or  restored  that  of  Canterbury,  which  the  Con- 
quest had  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  four  easternmost 
arohes  of  the  nave  of  St.  Alban’s,  which  are  pro- 
bably the  very  earliest  architectural  work  (ex- 
cepting William’s  Castles)  attempted  in  England 
after  the  Conquest,  and  may  at  once  be  dTatin- 
guished  from  the  others  by  the  rudeness  of  their 
architecture.  They  were  erected  about  1070.  So 
Wykebam,  300  years  afterwards,  was  thearchitect 
of  Winchester  Cathedral  and  Windsor  Castle. 

The  origin  of  the  pointed  arch  has  been  a 
fruitful  theme  of  controversy.  I shall  content 
myself  with  observing  that  the  most  probable 
theory  seems  to  me  that  which  supposes  it  to 
have  arisen  from  the  intersection  of  two  round 
arches,  which  at  once  gives  us  the  First 
Pointed  style.  Examples  of  this  mode  of  con- 
Btrnction  have  been  found  in  the  remains  of  the 
early  Assyrian  buildings,  though  so  rare  that 
they  might  seem  accidental.  There  is  no  evi- 


dence  that  it  was  ever  much  employed  until  the 
Saracen  Arabs  in  the  seventh  century  established 
their  domination  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  intro, 
duced  it  in  their  mosques,  of  which  a few  are 
known  to  have  been  erected  before  the  year  1000. 
The  date  and  oiroumstauces  of  its  introduction 
into  Western  Europe  were  for  long  the  standing 
puzzle  of  architectural  writers  ; but  steady  and 
persistent  research  has  gradually  cleared  away 
the  mystery.  I doubt  whether  there  is  any 
earlier  example  in  France  than  the  cathedral  of 
Bayenx,  which,  having  been  rained  by  fire,  was 
restored  by  King  Henry  I.  in  1106  and  subse- 
quent years.*  T'he  nave  of  this  oborob  presents 
a beautiful  First  Pointed  triforium  and  clear- 
story,  surmounting  a ground-tier  of  round  arohes 
richly  moulded,  which  is  supposed  to  form  part 
of  the  original  edifice.  The  choir  is  Pointed 
ihrougbout,  of  slightly  later  style,  and  the  efieot ; 
of  the  whole  so  satisfactory  as  to  be  surpassed  by 
very  few  medimval  churches,  in  spite  of  the 
modern  lantern  which  disfigures  the  junction  of 
the  nave  and  choir.  With  regard  to  England,  no 
difficulty  could  ever  have  existed,  if  our  arohi- 
tectural  writers  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
testimony  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  who,  in  an 
invaluable  passage  of  bis  “ Geata  Pontificum 
Angliae,”  written  about  the  year  1120,  speaks  of 
the  new  style  of  churob-building  as  coming 
rapidly  into  nse, — “ Novus  ille  et  speciosus  modus 
(sdifica/ndi  ecclesias."  Nothing  more  distinct  or 
definite  could  be  wished  for,  since  the  words  can 
only  be  explained  of  the  Pointed  style.  This  of 
itself  goes  far  to  show  (taken  in  connexion  with 
the  date  of  Bayeux,  which  is  ascertained  from 
the  records)  that  the  new  method  was  not  the 
invention  of  Western  European  arohiteots, 
but  was  introduced  by  the  clergy  who  had 
accompanied  the  first  crusading  host  to  Palestine, 
and  had  seen  the  architecture  of  the  Saracens. 
The  Latin  kingdom  of  Jernsalem  was  founded  by 
the  year  1100,  and  from  that  period  the  intercourse 
of  the  Occidentals  with  Syria  was  constant. 

If,  however,  we  are  requited  to  point  to  acta- 
ally  existing  specimens  of  the  twelfth-century 
Pointed,  these  will  be  found  to  be  very  few  in 
number  in  our  own  country  at  least.  Basel, 
in  Switzerland,  and  Angers,  in  France,  are  ad. 
mirable  examples  of  the  very  earliest  type, 
which  in  the  English  books  is  generally  called 
Transition  Norman,  the  point,  at  the  intersection 
' of  the  jambs  of  the  arob,  being  just  perceptible. 
Both  may  be  confidently  assigned  to  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  they  present  a 
striking  example  of  that  ooinoidence  of  design 
to  which  reference  is  made  above,  the  low 
massive  arcade,  with  its  widety-splayed  and 
plainly-moulded  supporting  piers,  being  the 
most  conspicuous  feature  in  each.  To  these 
may  be  added  Magdeburg,  in  Prussia,  of  which  a 
very  charming  feature  is  the  number  of  busts  of 
saints  and  heroes  with  which  the  arohes  and 
pillars  are  adorned.  A more  decided  type  of 
the  Pointed  style  is  found  in  the  grand  basilica 
of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  and  in  St.  Germain 
I’Auxerrois,  which  date  from  a later  period  of 
the  century.  In  England,  the  choir  of 
Chichester,  erected  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  rotunda  of  the  Temple 
Church  in  London,  are  the  correlatives  of  this 
style.  But  the  finest  examples, — as  Salisbury 
and  Lincoln, — were  not  reared  until  the  thir- 
teenth century.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at 
this  paucity  of  surviving  examples,  for  the  pro- 
0088  of  alteration  and  remodelling  the  edifices 
was  seldom  intermitted,  until  the  Reformation 
came  and  introduced  a new  state  of  things. 
The  great  majority  of  the  churches,  for  two 
centuries  after  the  Conquest,  continued  to  be 
built  in  the  Round-arched  or  Romanesque  stjle. 
Thus  the  nave  of  Norwich,  which  may  be  re- 
garded  as  unique,  from  its  triforium  being 
loftier  than  the  ground  tier,  and  thus  forming 
the  principal  feature  of  the  interior,  though  the 
effect  produced  can  hardly  be  recommended  as 
very  happy,  was  completed  by  the  year  1135, 
and  rebuilt  as  we  now  see  it  towards  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  twelfth,  no 
mure  pronounced  example  of  the  Pointed  style 
can  be  mentioned  than  the  choir  of  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  which  was  finished  by  1189.  This 
we  know  from  the  fact  that  it  was  erected  by 
Bishop  Josceline,  the  date  of  whose  death  is 
given  by  the  Chronicle  of  Melrose,  which  affec- 
tionately  eulogises  the  munificence  with  which 
ho  adorned  his  cathedral,  It  is,  therefore, 
probably  the  earliest  example  of  the  true  Pointed 
style  in  Britain. 

Here  I may  be  permitted  to  suggest  that 

* Wo  do  not  bind  ounelTca  to  admit  all  our  corre- 
apoudeut’s  dates. 


the  commonly  adopted  olaesifioation  of  ea 
siaatioal  Gothic  into  First,  Second,  and  TE 
Pointed,  or  Perpendicular,  is  inaccurate.  ‘ 
two  latter  are  certainly  not  identical.  Y 
Minster,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  port 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  fourteenth  centi 
is  not  more  decidedly  Pointed  than  Glas^ 
Cathedral.  If  it  is  described  as  Second  Poini 
and  Decorated, — and  it  always  is  so, — howi 
we  to  describe  Cologne  and  Amiens,  in  wl 
wo  see  the  culminating  glories  of  the  Poic 
style,  and  Westminster  Abbey,  which 
built  after  the  model  of  the  latter  ? ) 

dently  these  are  the  true  Third  Pointed,  and 
Perpendicular,  of  which  England  posaesse 
monopoly,  marks  the  unhappy  period  w 
Gothic  architecture  ran  to  seed.  There  is 
fact,  no  such  thing  as  an  exact  olassificatioi 
style  by  date,  though  it  is  so  often  preten^ 
that  the  style  of  a bnilding  will  enable  yoi 
once  to  assign  its  date.  Amiens  was  erected 
a few  years’  time,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirtee 
oeutnry,  and  Westminster  immediately  afi 
wards  ; York  Minster,  though  nearly  a eenfi 
later,  exhibits  a far  earlier  phase  of  the  Poin 
style. 

In  comparing  our  insular  Gothic  with 
Continental  style,  the  truest  of  Britons  can  ' 
cover  but  scant  cause  of  exultation.  The  : 
senoe  of  correct  proportion  in  our  great  ohuro. 
arising  from  their  miserable  lowness  as  c 
pared  with  their  length  and  breadth,  is  tl 
most  defective  feature.  The  central  part 
the  nave  of  York  is  about  20  ft.  wider  t 
that  of  Amiens,  yet  the  former  is  only  95 
high,  whilst  the  latter  is  150  ft.*  To  give  a 
thing  like  the  effect  of  true  proportion,  the  n 
of  York  ongbt  to  be  at  least  130  ft.  high, 
must  be  confessed  that  French  architects  so 
times  soared  into  extravagance.  Beauvais 
which  only  the  choir  was  ever  completed 
170  ft.,  and  the  excessive  height  is  as  painfi 
disproportionate  as  the  excessive  lown 
Throwing  back  the  head  at  the  risk  of  di 
eating  the  neck,  we  vainly  strive  to  obtai 
satisfactory  view  of  the  vaulted  roof.  Anot 
matter  in  which  onr  Mediaeval  architects  w 
lamentably  defective  was  window-tracery, 
the  true  flowing  style,  or  the  Flamboyant,  as 
French  call  it,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  i 
old  examples  at  all. 

The  roof  is  a feature  which  has  lately  bi 
fully  treated  in  the  columns  of  the  Builder. 
Continental  churches  it  is  sometimes  so  ov 
done  as  absolutely  to  dwarf  the  snbstruoti: 
Conspicuous  examples  of  this  are  St.  Stephe 
in  Vienna,  and  Notre  Dame  in  Amiens.  In  i 
latter  case,  the  interior  arrangement  is  a gr< 
curiosity.  Ascending  to  the  top  of  the  etc 
vault,  more  than  150  ft.  above  the  floor  of  1 
church,  we  find  a perfect  forest  of  timber,  c 
posed  in  tripods  and  double  tripods,  proppi 
the  roof.beams.  The  present  leaden  coved 
is  not  older  than  the  early  part  of  last  centu 
I hold  firmly  to  the  doctrine  that  the  only  1 
coming  cover  for  any  important  church  is  1 
old  flagstone  roofs.  Not  only  is  it  the  solecov 
ing  which  harmonises  with  the  fabric,  but  il 
much  cheaper  than  lead,  which  is  continua 
getting  oat  of  order,  and  it  offers  a guaran 
against  destruction  by  fire, — the  sure  fate 
every  building  to  which  plumbers  obtain  acoc 


THE  CHURCHES  OF  WISBY,  GOTLANl 

At  a meeting  of  the  Arohitootural  Society 
the  Archdeaconries  of  Northampton  and  Oakha 
on  the  11th  ult.  (already  briefly  noticed  in  1 
Builder),  Sir  Henry  Dryden  gave  an  account 
a visit  to  the  churches  of  Wisby,  Gotland.  I 
Henry  explained  that  it  was  about  tbe  year  1C 
that  Gotland  became  important  on  account  of  l 
commerce  introduced  into  it.  Abont  the  per: 
that  Wisby  became  important,  Lubeck  began 
look  up,  and  when  Lubeck  became  important, 
made  a league  with  Hamburg  and  also  w 
Wisby,  and  this,  Sir  Henry  said,  acconiited 
the  Hanseatic  League.  The  Swedes  appeared 
have  become  commercial  at  a much  earlier  per: 
than  the  Danes  and  Norsemen.  The  latter  o& 
pied  themselves  with  plundering,  but  the  Swee 
were  not  quite  so  bad,  and  taking  up  this  pari 
Sweden,  the  commerce  came  into  Wisby.  1 
earliest  date  given,  curiously  enough,  was  1 
date  recorded  for  three  of  the  churches,  v 
1046,  the  latest  date  being  1200.  Wisby  was  i 
more  than  a mile  long,  and  not  mneh  more  tl 
a quarter  of  a mile  broad.  There  were  origins 

* 141  French  feet;  bnt  the  French  foot  is  five-aiith 
an  inch  longer  than  the  English. 
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eighteen  obnrchea,  of  which  eleven  now  remained, 
ten  within  the  town  and  one  ontside.  Pirst,  Sir 
Henry  briefly  dealt  with  St.  Nioolaua  Chnrch, 
which  was  founded  in  1097,  bat  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  fourteenth. century  work,  althoagh 
there  were  considerable  portions  of  early  work 
to  be  found  mixed  op  with  the  other.  It  was  a 
monastio  church,  and  there  are  old  hocsee 
remaining  on  the  south,  and  cloisters  on  the 
north.  It  was  upwards  of  195  ft.  in  length,  and 
in  speaking  of  this  ohuroh,  Sir  Henry  Dryden 
explained  that  a great  deal  of  beautiful  marble 
was  used  in  all  the  ohurohes,  this  being'a  natural 
feature  of  the  island  of  Gotland.  Amongst  other 
architectural  points  of  the  church  of  St.Nioolaus, 
the  lecturer  said  it  bad  a long  nave  and  two  aisles, 
but  no  tower.  Of  St.  Maria,  founded  in  1190, 
the  greater  part  remained.  This  was  the  only 
perfect  church,  but  very  curiously  it  was  nn- 
symmetrical.  It  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  western 
tower,  and  two  othersmall  towers  at  the  junction 
of  the  ohancel,  and  then  a very  short  chanoel, 
square-ended.  It  was  171  ft.  6 in.  in  extent. 
The  whole  foundation  of  the  chnrch  was  as  in 
1190,  with  the  addition  of  a very  small  rich 
ante-ohapel.  There  were  no  peculiarities  that 
Sir  Henry  knew  of  in  the  mouldings,  and  they 
would  get  the  same  in  England.  Almost  all  the 
early  doors  in  Wisby  above  the  capitals  had 
continued  what  was  very  nearly  the  same  form — 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  carrying  up  above 
the  arch  the  mouldings  that  they  had  got  below. 
He  would  like  to  know  if  any  one  had  seen  such 
a thing  elsewhere.  The  abacus  did  not  ron  along 
the  front  of  the  arch,  but  was  stopped  off  side, 
ways,  and  he  should  like  information  upon  that. 
The  ohuroh  of  St.  Gertrude  was  61  ft.  3 in.,  and 
was  built  by  the  inbabitauts  of  the  Netherlands, 
where  St.  Gertrude  was  very  much  venerated. 
This  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  ohurohes,  but  is 
semioircular  inside,  and  has  square  ends  outside. 
That  is  a peculiarity  upon  which  he  shonld  be 
glad  to  have  information.  The  only  places  that 
he  knew  of  were  Sc.  Margaret’s  Chapel  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  he  thought  at  Romsey  Abbey,  and 
something  like  it  in  Germany.  He  should  like  to 
hear  of  any  other  instances  that  could  be  given. 
The  church  of  Heligands,  or  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  was  a very  peculiar  ohuroh,  83  ft. 
in  extent.  It  was  singular  from  the  fact  of 
being  ootagonal  in  plan.  There  was  no  church 
exactly  like  it.  Like  some  ohurohes  in  Germany, 
it  had  the  peculiarity  of  being  double.  In  the 
vault  of  the  lower  ohuroh  was  an  aperture  about 
7 ft.  wide,  oommunioating  between  the  upper 
ohuroh  aud  the  lower  church.  The  upper  church 
was  vaulted  also.  The  roof  was  nnited  by  a lot 
of  gables  running  into  a centre.  St.  Clemens 
(145  ft.  in  extent)  was  the  only  one  out  of  all 
the  ohurohes  that  inclined  northward  from  true 
east.  St.  Clemens  was  a very  common  form. 
It  consisted  of  a nave  and  two  aisles.  St.  Ho- 
dolph  was  very  much  (mined  indeed.  It  con- 
sisted of  a nave  and  two  aisles,  and  a chancel 
with  western  tower,  but  only  part  of  the  western 
tower  remained.  The  next  ohuroh  was  St. 
Drotten,  founded  in  1086.  Drotten  means  the 
Lord,  and  the  explanation  given  was  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  Christ’s  church, — the  Lord’s  ohuroh. 
It  consists  of  a nave,  two  aisles,  and  western 
tower,  and  a chancel  with  apse,  the  latter  being 
semioiroalar.  The  length  of  St.  Drotten  is  118  ft. 
The  next  ohuroh,  Sd.  Lawrence,  was  one  he 
should  like  information  abont.  It  was  a church 
of  very  different  form  to  any  he  had  ever  seen 
anywhere.  It  was  a cross  ohuroh,  only  the 
angles  are  filled  up  with  a sort  of  aisles,  and 
there  are  just  four  pillars.  He  should  have  told 
them  that  all  these  ohurohes  were  vaulted. 
Never  were  there  snob  people  for  vaulting.  So 
good  and  so  hard  was  the  stone,  however,  that 
the  vaults  had  not  pushed  the  walls  out.  The 
church  of  St.  Lawrence  is  vaulted  in  four 
divisions,  and  its  total  length  is  10-1  ft.  The 
chnrch  of  Sb.  Catharina  was  a Franciscan  church, 
aud  he  thought  it  rather  singular  that  he  did  not 
recollect  coming  across  a Franciscan  ohuroh  in 
England.  This  particular  church  consisted  of 
nave,  two  aisles,  and  had  a western  tower.  It  was 
the  most  complicated  church  of  all  those  in 
Wisby,  having  been  altered  and  re-altered.  This 
ohuroh  has  the  only  crypt  in  Wisby,  and  has  a 
three-cornered  apse  like  Sb.  Nicolaus.  St.  Hans 
was  a ohuroh  which  neither  he  nor  anybody  else 
could  make  out  the  shape  of.  He  shonld  pre. 
same  it  had  a tower  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave.  On  the  north  was  probably  some  chamber 
or  other,  and  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  nave  some 
very  large  vaulted  chambers.  It  must  have  been 
one  of  the  largest  oharohes  in  the  whole  island, 
That,  said  Sir  Henry,  completed  the  whole  of 


the  ten  churches  in  the  town,  and  they  came  to 
the  very  carious  ohuroh  outside,  built  by  the 
Russians,  called  St.  Goran.  This  church  had  a 
biseotive  nave,  and  in  that  respect  it  was  like  the 
churches  of  Hannington  in  Northamptonshire, 
Catborpe  (Linoolnshire),  and  a church  in  Kent. 
Sir  Henry  humorously  remarked  on  a partition 
arrangement  in  the  ohuroh  of  St.  Goran,  by  which 
the  people  entered  by  two  ways,  and  said  at 
first  he  thought  this  was  to  prevent  the  men  and 
womenfrom  fighting.  He  remembered,  however, 
that  this  was  an  hospital  church.  The  church  had 
many  odd  points  about  it,  aud  was  a very  inte- 
resting edifice.  There  was  no  single  church  in 
Wisby  that  was  regular.  A peculiarity  of  the 
doors  in  Wisby  was  afforded  in  the  fact  that  they 
generally  carved  the  capital  that  came  above  the 
shaft,  and  left  nncarved  the  capital  that  came 
above  the  jamb  j and  another  eingolar  thing  was 
that  the  round  doors  bad  fiat  tympans. 


THE  MANCHESTER  CORPORATION 
SANITARY  WORKS. 

The  members  of  the  Manchester  Town  Council 
have  recently  inspected  the  various  works  esta- 
blished  by  the  health  committee  during  the 
past  few  years  inOldbara-roadand  Water-street. 
The  establishment  is  a comparatively  new  one, 
having  been  started  within  the  past  four  or  five 
years.  It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  the 
council  have  decided  to  supplant  the  midden 
system,  which  has  np  to  the  present  generally 
prevailed,  with  what  is  best  known  as  the  box 
and  pan  system,  and  the  new  plan  is  being  now 
carried  out  at  the  rate  of  200  per  week.  Of 
course,  the  change  necessitates  a vast  amount  of 
labour.  The  necessary  appliances, — that  is  to 
say,  a wood  frame,  requiring  some  considerable 
construction,  and  the  pans,  have  to  be  made,  one 
for  each  oloset.  The  work  of  making  the  cinder- 
sifters  is  carried  ont  at  the  Oldham-road  yard, 
where  workshops  have  been  erected  and  fitted 
with  machinery  which,  in  a great  mcasnre,  has 
been  designed  by  Mr.  Whiley.  In  addition  to 
the  workshops,  there  are  also  in  the  yard  a mor- 
tuary, more  especially  designed  to  receive  the 
remains  of  persons  dying  in  common  lodging- 
houses  or  in  the  streets.  In  another  part  of  the 
yard  are  disinfecting  ovens.  An  important  work 
carried  on  at  the  Oldham-road  yard  is  the 
making  of  mortar  from  the  refuse  obtained  from 
ashpits,  from  which,  before  it  is  brought  to  the 
mortar-mill,  all  objectionable  matter  has  been 
removed.  The  cost  of  material  is  little,  or  next 
to  nothing.  From  the  colleotions  from  the  ash- 
pits sufficient  cinders  are  obtained  to  supply 
about  a score  of  furnaces  with  fuel,  and  at  these 
works  and  those  in  Water-street  to  propel 
engines  to  the  united  strength  of  llO-horse 
power.  No  less  than  about  250  tons  of  mortar 
are  made  during  a week.  Another  work  carried 
on  at  the  Oldham-yard  road  is  the  manufacture 
of  disinfecting  powder. 

At  the  more  extensive  works  which  the  health 
committee  have  established  in  Water-street, 
mortar,  disinfecting  powder,  patent  manure,  and 
various  other  commodities  are  produced  from  the 
refuse  of  ashpits,  slaughter-houses,  and  other 
similar  places.  The  committee  are,  by  the  intro- 
duotion  of  machinery  and  appliances,  enabled  to 
deal  with  the  matter  as  it  is  brought  to  the  yard, 
and  now  there  is  seldom  to  be  seen  more  than  a 
few  loads  of  rnbbieh  on  the  premises ; while  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  (according  to  the  Manchester 
Courier)  not  an  unusual  thing  to  see  20,0U0  tons 
of  refnse  lying  in  the  yard  at  onetime  waiting  to  be 
put  through  the  process.  While  the  members  of 
the  counoil  were  at  the  works  several  of  the  night- 
soil  vans  arrived,  and  supplied  a most  forcible 
reason  for  an  attempt  to  destroy  tbe  nuisance*  as 
quickly  and  as  effectually  as  possible.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  about  44,000  closets  within 
the  area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Health 
Committee,  and  the  amount  of  material  collected 
each  week  is  over  3,000  tons.  It  may  be  men. 
tioned  in  connexion  with  the  new  system  that 
the  saving  in  fuel  by  the  adoption  of  the  oinder- 
sifter  is  said  to  range  between  6d,  and  Is.  per 
week  per  bouse.  An  analysis  of  the  3,000  tons 
of  material  which  every  week  is  collected  by  the 
servants  of  the  Health  Committee  gives  one  ton 
of  paper,  three  tons  of  rage,  two  tons  of  dead 
animals,  17  tons  of  stable  manure,  33  tons  of  old 
tin  and  iron,  60  tons  of  refuse  from  slanghter- 
houses  and  fish-Bhopa,  80  tons  of  broken  glass, 
pots,  and  bottles  j 100  tons  of  vegetable  refuse, 
old  door-mats,  floor-oloths,  and  straw  mattresses; 
1,230  tons  of  fine  ashes,  and  1,400  tons  of  cinders. 

* Formerly  referred  to  in  the  Suilder, 


The  committee  employ,  in  order  to  deal  with  this 
large  amount  of  material,  a staff  of  500  work- 
men, including  men  in  various  branches  of  trade ; 
and  there  are  also  about  130  horses  and  vehicles 
used.  Some  idea  of  the  work  which  the  com- 
mittee undertake  may  be  formed  when  it  is 
stated  that  during  the  year  ending  with  last  Augnst 

7.000  closets  were  re-oonstructed  on  the  cinder- 
sifting  system,  making  with  those  previously 
completed,  a total  of  24,000,  and  leaving  about 

18.000  of  the  old  middens  still  to  be  altered. 
From  the  old-fashioned  middens  111,534  tons  of 
nightsoil  were  carted,  of  which  63,581  tons  were 
taken  to  the  tips.  From  the  24,000  new  closets 
48,607  tons  of  refnse  were  removed  ; and  from 
slaughter-houses,  fishmongers’,  and  tripedressers’ 
premises,  3,275  tons.  These  figures  show  an 
increase  of  16,131  tons  over  the  total  quantity 
removed  in  the  previous  year,  and  of  32,461  tons 
over  the  quantity  in  years  1873-4.  There  are 
now  66  vans  employed  in  conveying  the  contents 
of  “receptacle  closets”  to  tbe  Water-street 
dep6t.  The  48,607  tons  taken  there  in  the 
course  of  last  year  were  made  np  as  follows: — 
Excrementitious  and  liquid  matter,  34,000  tons; 
rubbish,  14,587  tons.  The  material  taken  from 
both  old  and  new  closets  is  removed  from  the  city 
within  twenty.fonr  hours.  Of  the  total  quantity 
taken  from  the  closets,  63,775  tons  were  sent  into 
Lancashire  aud  Cheshire  by  boats  ; 2,960  tons  by 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  into  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  8,564  tons  by  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway 
into  the  North  Riding,  and  into  East  Cheshire  ; 
7,269  tons  were  removed  from  the  yard  by 
market  gardeners  and  farmers,  1,119  tons  were 
converted  into  “concentrated  manure,”  7,425 
tons  made  into  mortar,  and  6,240  tons  used  as 
fuel  or  reduced  in  the  furnaces  to  2 OOO  tons. 
The  2,000  tons  of  material  which  passed  through 
the  furnaces,  together  with  fragments  of  broken 
bottles,  &o.,  were  made,  with  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  lime,  into  mortar,  of  which  9,000  tons 
have  been  sold.  The  refuseof  which  the  mortar 
is  made  was  formerly  carted  to  the  tips  at  a 
cost  of  not  less  than  Is.  6d.  per  ton. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  constructed 
at  Water-street  eight  “carbouisers,”  one  “doable 
destructor, ” and  one  “ concretor.”  By  means  of 
tbe  carbonisers  15  owt.  per  bourof  refuse  under, 
goes  a process  of  reduction,  and  as  they  are 
working  144  hours  per  week,  108  tons  are  weekly 
reduced  to  47  tons,  consisting  of  21  tons  14  cwt. 
of  fine  charcoal,  and  25  tous  6 cwt.  of  rough 
materia], — broken  glass,  crockery,  iron.  Oue 
ton  3 owt.  per  hour  can  be  burned  in  tbe 
“ destructor,”  and  as  tbe  apparatus  is  also  at 
work  144  hours  per  week,  165  tons  of  the 
rubbish  are  weekly  reduced  to  41  tons.  The 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  refuse  to  be  dealt 
with  appears  to  be  about  16,000  tons  per  annum. 
From  700  to  800  men  are  employed  on  the 
various  works  in  the  department,  and  the  com. 
mittee  possess  140  horses,  106  railway  wagons, 
and  150  other  vehicles. 


HALIFAX  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

This  competition,  which  was  advertised  in  our 
oolumns  a few  weeks  ago,  has  been  decided. 
The  first  place  has  been  given  to  Messrs.  Leeming 
& Leeming,  motto,  “Pecksniff”;  while  Messrs. 
Jackson  & Pox,  distingnishing  mark,  “Port, 
cnllis  on  a Shield,”  receive  the  second  premium, 
20L ; and  Mr.  R.  Horsfall,  motto,  “ Elizabeth 
Regina,”  the  third  premium,  lOL  All  the  above 
gentlemen  are  of  Halifax.  The  circmnstanoes 
of  this  competition  are  of  tbe  usual  unsatisfac. 
to*-y  description.  The  governors  appear  to  have 
bad  hazy  ideas  of  their  requirements,  and  issued 
somewhat  vague  conditions,  which  most  have 
sorely  troubled  the  competitors.  Thirty-six 
designs  were  sent  in.  There  was  a sort  of 
understanding  that  professional  assistance  was 
to  be  obtained  in  examining  the  designs,  bnt 
this  was  not  done,  and  the  awards  have  been 
hastened  to  a oonolnsion  in  an  almost  indecent 
manner.  The  committee  of  selection,  on  re- 
ceiving  the  designs,  proceeded  to  lay  down  more 
definite  conditions  for  their  own  guidance  : these 
ought  to  have  formed  part  of  tbe  instructions,  as 
a very  small  number  of  the  designs  happened  to 
comply  with  them.  The  number  was  then 
rapidly  reduced,  and  the  final  award  made.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  question  the  decision,  and  must 
presume  that  it  has  been  for  the  beat,  bub  cannot 
help  regarding  it  as  singular  that  all  the  awards 
are  made  to  local  aroUtects.  The  designs  are 
not  to  be  exhibited,  and  so  the  matter  ends. 
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NEW  PULPITS. 

Salisbury. — The  new  pulpit  iu  St.  Thomas’a 
Chnroh,  Salisbury,  is  completed.  It  was  designed 
by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  E.A.,  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Earp.  It  is  of  Caen  atone,  the  steps  being  of 
Portland  stone.  It  stands  on  a massive  base,  is 
hexagonal  on  plan,  and  corresponds  in  style  with 
the  architecture  of  the  charob. 

Southampton. — To  complete  the  restoration  at 
St.  Lawrence’s  Church,  Southampton,  a Bath- 
stone  pulpit  has  been  erected  to  replace  the  old 
wood  structure,  which  was  of  meagre  design. 
The  new  pulpit  is  octagonal  on  plan,  with  base 
and  pedestal.  At  each  angle  of  tlie  octagon  arc 
three-quarter  columns  with  moulded  caps  and 
bases,  the  interspaces  being  sunk,  moulded,  and 
perforated,  with ensped  heads  andsunk  spandrels, 
above  wbioh  is  a frieze  and  heavily  moulded 
cornice.  The  pnlpit-desk  is  of  stone,  moulded, 
and  enriched  with  carving.  It  ia  approached 
from  the  chancel  floor  by  Portland  stone  steps. 
The  pnlpib  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Dacombe 
Brothers,  from  a design  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  0. 
Parmeuter,  architect,  Southampton. 


NEW  BARRACKS. 

Taunton. — Taunton  barracks  arotobeeularged, 
in  view  of  the  3-lth  depit  brigade  being  stationed 
there.  The  cost  of  the  proposed  alterations  is 
estimated  at  30,0001. 

Northampton.  — Northampton  having  been 
fixed  upon  as  one  of  the  new  military  centres, 
the  work  of  building  new  barracks  adjacent  to 
the  old  cavalry  barracks,  which  are  also  being 
altered,  for  the  permanent  location  there  of 
troops  of  the  line,  has  progressed  rapidly  of 
late.  The  old  drill-ground  in  the  rear  of  the 
quarters  which  face  the  Barrack-road  has  under- 
gone  a great  change.  On  each  side  and  across 
the  lower  part  extensive  blocks  of  buildings  have 
been  erected,  still  leaving  a large  quadrangle  as 
an  exercise-ground.  Passing  by  the  old  officers’ 
quarters,  a large  and  imposing  block  of  buildings 
has  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  120 
privates  and  four  sergeants.  At  right  angles  to 
this  building  are  two  blocks  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  thirty-one  married  soldiers,  each  of  whom 
will  have  a separate  living-room,  bedroom,  and 
a kitchen  and  scullery  combined.  The  bedroom 
doors  open  to  a corridor,  common  to  all,  which  is 
reached  by  a flight  of  stone  steps.  The  soldiers’ 
wives  have  not  been  forgotten,  for  abutting  upon 
George’s-street  is  a new  laundry,  which  will  be 
fitted  np  with  every  convenience.  Crossing  the 
quadrangle  iu  a diagonal  direction  to  the  north 
side,  the  visitor  comes  in  front  of  the  sergeants’ 
mess.  This  is  a much  smaller  block,  consisting 
of  a large  mess-room,  with  larder  and  store- 
room, together  with  a large  kitchen  fitted  up 
with  a well-furnished  range  and  boiler ; and  a 
soullery,  with  racks,  sink,  and  all  the  necessary 
requisites  for  such  an  establishment.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  building  is  a reading-room 
and  library,  with  recreation-room  close  at  hand, 
as  well  as  a bar  where  coffee  and  refreshments 
will  be  served.  The  buildingsalao  include  store- 
rooms  for  bedding  materials,  &c.,  on  the  north 
side,  the  building  of  a new  guard-room  in  the 
front,  with  the  conversion  of  the  old  one  and  a 
stable  into  offices,  and  the  remodelling  of  the 
canteen.  These  complete  the  whole  of  the  new 
works  included  in  the  contract  of  Mr.  Loveday, 
of  Kibwortb,  wbioh  is  upwards  of  14,000i.  There 
still  remain  the  old  cavalry  or  artillery  barracks, 
and  the  contract  for  the  alteration  of  these,  at  a 
coat  of  about  3,0001.,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Ireson, 
of  Northampton.  Gas  and  water  will  be  laid  into 
the  whole  of  the  buildings,  and  the  total  cost, 
ultimately,  will  not  be  less  than  20,0001.  The 
works  are  being  carried  out  by  Major  Lempriere, 
ll.E.,  who  has  intrusted  the  continuous  personal 
supervision  of  them  to  his  deputy,  Mr.  R.  Beevor, 
of  the  Royal  Engineer  department. 


The  Richmond  Water  Supply. — Owing 
to  the  threat  of  the  Southwark  and  Vanxhall 
^V’ater  Company  to  cut  off  tbeir  supply  tq  Rich- 
mond  unless  terms  were  come  to  by  the  13th 
inst.,  increased  exertions  have  been  made  by  the 
Richmond  Water  Supply  Committee  (the  Select 
Vestry)  to  protect  the  town  against  such  a 
calamity,  and  in  a circular  issued  by  their  direc- 
tion to  the  inhabitants  they  say  that,  although 
the  artesian  well  at  the  parish  water-works  is 
not  yet  completed,  the  committee  have  made 
arrangements  to  furnish  from  their  existing 
artesian  well  and  other  sources,  au  ample  supply 
of  pure  water  on  moderate  terms. 


CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  ANGELS, 
HOAR  CROSS. 

Hoar  Gross  is  a small  hamlet  in  the  pariah  of 
Yoxall,  in  Staffordshire,  about  eight  miles  from 
Burton-on-Trent,  and  ten  from  Lichfield;  it  is 
pleasantly  situated  npon  the  top  of  one  of  a range 
of  hills.  A few  years  ago  it  consisted  simply  of 
a rambling  old  house  called  “ The  Hall,”  and  one 
or  two  cottages  belonging  to  the  dependents  of 
the  Meynell  family. 

In  a field  adjoining  the  house,  which  is  called 
the  Chapel  Croft,  the  foundations  of  an  ancient 
building  have  been  found.  This,  together  with 
the  name  Chapel  Croft,  has  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion  that  a small  church  or  chapel  originally 
stood  on  this  spot.  Some  few  years  ago  the  late 
Mr.  Hugo  Meynell  Ingram  determined  to  make 
Hoar  Cross,  which  bad  formerly  served  as  a kind 
of  shooiing  and  hunting  lodge,  into  a country 
residence.  Finding  the  old  hall  too  modest  an 
edifice  for  the  purpose,  he  commenced  the  new 
hall,  wbioh  is  a statelymansion  in  the  Elizabethan 
style  of  architecture,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Henry  Glutton.  Mr.  Hugo  Meynell  Ingram  did 
nob  live  to  see  the  completion  of  his  bouse.  The 
church  which  ia  the  subject  of  this  notice  was 
commenced  four  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Meynell 
Ingram,  as  a memorial  of  her  hnsband.  It  ia 
situated  npon  a plot  of  ground  adjoining  the 
gardens  of  the  new  hall,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
Bumptuons  and  carefully  carried  out  churches  of 
modern  times.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of  red 
stone,  chiefly  from  Alton  and  Runcorn,  both 
within  and  without ; it  is  all  worked  in  ashlar. 
It  consists  of  a lofty  choir,  flanked  by  a chantry- 
chapel  on  the  aonth  and  sacristies  on  the  north 
side  ; a massive  central  tower  ; transepts  ; and  a 
short  nave  with  aisles.  There  are  porches  both 
to  the  north  and  south  aisles  of  the  nave.  The 
choir  has  a lofty  clearstory,  and  ia  considerably 
higher  than  the  nave  and  transepts  ; in  fact,  the 
idea  of  the  architect  has  evidently  been  to  revive 
one  of  the  small  minster  churches  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  like  Broadwater  or  Poynings  in  Sussex, 
Shottesbrook  in  Berkshire,  or  Jackley,  near 
Oxford,  and  this  idea  is  carried  out  through  the 
whole  building.  Thus  the  choir  is  considerably 
longer  than  the  nave,  and  is  treated  in  a mneb 
more  elaborate  manner.  It  is  also  vaulted  in 
stone  ; while  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
church,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  and 
south  porches,  are  covered  with  timber  roofs. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  very  striking,  and 
the  massiveness  and  solidity  of  its  construction, 
together  with  the  rich  warm  colour  of  the  stone, 
gave  it  quite  the  effect  of  an  old  building.  The 
design,  however,  especially  that  of  the  chancel, 
shows  much  originality.  The  nave  is  separated 
from  the  aisles  by  two  richly-moulded  arches  on 
either  side.  The  roof  is  rather  simple  in  design, 
bub  is  constructed  entirely  of  oak.  Four  very 
massive  arches,  resting  upon  moulded  piers,  sup- 
port  the  central  tower,  which  is  vaulted  in  stone. 
The  transepts  have  roofs  of  similar  character  to 
the  nave.  The  choir  ia  internally  divided  into 
three  bays,  and  ia  richly  vaulted.  The  clear- 
story ia  lighted  by  six  large  windows,  and  the 
vaulting  shafts  are  filled  with  canopied  niches 
and  panelling.  The  great  east  window  is  of  six 
lights,  with  rich  tracery.  The  central  mullion 
ia  very  broad,  and  is  ornamented  with  a series 
of  small  niches,  with  figures  on  its  inner  face, 
and  externally  with  panelling.  The  western  bay 
of  the  choir  has  an  elaborately  moulded  arch  on 
either  side  : that  on  the  south  aide  opening  into 
the  chantry  chapel,  and  that  on  the  north  into  an 
aisle  extending  the  length  of  two  bays,  and  form- 
ing a choir-vestry,  and  organ-ebamber,  which  is 
very  elaborately  treated,  the  case  being  arranged 
as  an  architectural  composition,  enclosing  the  in- 
strument after  the  manner  of  theanoient  organ, 
cases  existing  at  old  Radnor  Church  io  Wales, 
Strasburg  Cathedral,  St.  Anne’s  at  Augsburg, 
and  Nordlegen  in  Germany,  and  the  cathedral 
of  Amiens  and  Perpignan  in  Prance.  The  oppo. 
site  side  of  this  bay  is  occupied  by  the  monument 
to  Mr.  Hugo  Meynell. Ingram.  It  consists  of 
an  altar-tomb  of  alabaster,  panelled,  and  bearing 
a marble  effigy,  by  Mr.  Woolner,  of  the  late  Mr. 
Meynell-Ingram.  This  ia  placed  beneath  a 
riohly-cusped  and  carved  ogee  arch,  flanked  by 
pinnacled  buttresses;  above  is  a cornice,  com- 
posed of  angels  holding  scrolls ; and  over  this 
again  three  canopied  niches,  divided  by  panel- 
ling, and  containing  statues  of  angels,  St.  Michael 
being  in  the  centre  niche.  The  spandrels  over 
the  archway  are  filled  in  with  diaper  pat- 
terns, composed  of  the  leaves  and  flowers 
of  the  rose.  A donble  row  of  canopied 
niches,  filled  with  statuettes  of  angels,  holding 


emblems  of  the  Passion,  sacred  monograms,  &o. 
form  a kind  of  border  to  this  architectural  oomi 
position,  and  give  it  an  effect  somewhat  simital 
to  that  produced  by  the  monument  of  Henry  V.' 
at  Westminster  Abbey.  There  is  to  be  an  orna- 
mented iron  grill  in  front  of  this  monument.  Th^ 
most  eastward  bay  of  the  choir  is  raised  two  step' 
above  the  rest,  and  has  a carved  sedilia  on  thi 
south  side,  and  an  arcade  on  the  north.  Thi 
east  end  forms  a very  elaborate  termination  to  thil 
choir.  The  east  window  is  set  high  np  within  i 
deeply-moulded  arch,  with  niches  running  ronn( 
its  soffit,  and  below  this  ia  a reredos,  compose! 
of  small  niches,  divided  from  each  other  b; 
delicate  pierced  tracery  and  pinnacled  buttressei 
The  portion  over  the  altar  is  enclosed  within  t 
square,  in  the  centre  of  which  a cross  is  formet 
by  the  spaces  between  the  niches,  and  npon  thii 
a metal  cross,  with  enamelled  emblems,  is  fixed 
The  niobea  enclosed  within  this  square  space  arc 
filled  with  figures  of  the  four  Archangels,  St 
Michael,  St.  Gabriel,  St.  Raphael,  and  St.  Uriel 
and  angels  holding  emblems  of  the  Eucharist 
The  figures  throughout  the  whole  church  ar« 
very  good  in  design.  Opposite  the  sontli 
entrance  is  an  especially  good  figure  of  St 
Michael,  holding  the  scales.  Outside  this  square 
space  are  eight  niches,  treated  in  rather  a boldei 
style,  holding  statues  of  the  fathers  of  thi 
Church, — Sc.  George,  St.  David,  St.  Andrew,  St 
Patrick,  St.  Chad,  and  Sc.  Augustine  of  England 
The  altar,  or  communion-table,  ia  of  oak,  coverer 
by  rich  antependia  of  silk  and  velvet.  Th' 
choir-stalls  are  all  carved  in  oak,  as  are  also  the 
very  elaborate  rood-screen  and  side-soreens  b 
the  choir.  The  chantry  chapel  is  entered  fron 
the  south  transept,  through  a richly-monldei 
arcb,  in  which  is  an  oak  screen,  composed  o 
monldings  and  tracery  of  delicate  workmanship 
and  from  the  chancel,  by  a small  doorway  piercet 
through  one  of  the  choir-piers,  the  choir  and  altoi 
are  visible  from  the  chantry  chapel,  through  th: 
archway,  over  the  monument,  and  also  throug'i 
a large  hagioscope,  pierced  through  the  first  pie 
from  the  east.  The  font  is  of  stone,  and  is  place: 
near  the  west  end  of  the  church  ; it  is  eventualh 
to  be  furnished  with  a lofty  oanopted  cover.  Th 
pnlpit  ia  of  oak,  and  is  movable.  The  porohel 
are  provided  with  stone  benches ; that  on  thi 
south  side  is  vaulted  and  arcaded  in  a ver; 
ornamented  style.  There  ia  a great  deal  of  rio: 
stained  glass  in  the  church ; all  the  choi 
windows,  and  the  three  west  windows  of  thi 
chantry  chapel,  are  filled  with  figure  subjeotE 
and  all  the  other  windows  in  the  building  haw 
ornamental  patterns  in  tbeir  traceries.  Th 
windows  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  th; 
sanctuary  contain  figures  of  the  four  fathers  o 
the  west,  and  the  four  fathers  of  the  east.  Thil 
glass  was  all  executed  by  Messrs.  Bnrlison  i 
Grylls,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  arobi 
tecta  of  the  church,  Messrs.  Bodley  & Garner,  o 
South-square,  Gray’s-inn.  The  whole  buildio) 
was  carried  out  without  a contract,  and  no  builder 
was  employed.  Some  portions  of  the  work 
especially  the  choir,  are  of  such  an  elaborate  de 
scription,  and  the  detail  is  so  varied,  that  it  woulc 
have  been  next  to  impossible  to  have  carried  i! 
out  by  contract.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  workr 
have  been  executed  under  the  personal  super; 
vision  of  the  architects,  assisted  by  their  abl< 
clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  Peed.  The  ohuroh  hat 
been  entirely  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Hon 
Mrs.  Meynell  Ingram.  The  style  is  Englisl 
Gothic,  of  the  fourteenth  century, — a local  typi 
has  been  followed.  The  church  was  opened  bj 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  last  Easter. 


An  Overcrowded  Workhouse. — The  Staf- 
fordshire Advertiser  says  : — ” After  having  spent 
in  mending  the  Old  Workhouse  as  much  be 
would  build  a new  one,  the  guardians  at  Wolver- 
hampton have  been  fairly  warned  that  such  e 
system  of  false  economy  must  cease.  The  indict 
ment  of  the  representative  of  the  Local  Govern, 
ment  Board  against  the  bundle  of  ill-jointed 
edifices  called  ‘ the  Wolverhampton  Workhouse' 
ia  a heavy  one.  We  are  told,  ‘ It  is  difficult  t< 
imagine  a collection  of  buildings  less  fitted  foi 
their  purpose,  or  which  offend  more  seriously 
against  all  established  laws  of  health  ;’  that  ‘ the 
ventilation  of  the  whole  of  the  buildings  is  defeo< 
tive  ;’  and  that  ‘ there  is  not  a foot  of  space  avail- 
able within  the  walla  on  which  it  would  be  safe 
to  build  ; the  buildings  are  pushed  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  limits  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
workhouse  stands,  and  children,  imbeciles,  and 
sick  are  packed  together  in  a way  that  does  no( 
appear  to  me  to  be  defensible.’  ” 
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THE  COTTAGE  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND 
FItOM  A SOCIAL  POINT  OF  VIEW.* 

Having  pointed  oat  some  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  cottages  in  the  outlying  districts 
labour  in  comparison  with  those  situated  nearer 
to  the  “house,"  I propose  now  to  inquire  into 
the  reasons  why  the  homes  of  the  latter  prove 
more  attractive  to  the  passer. by  and  moi’e 
engaging  to  the  visitor.  This,  I believe,  may  be 
clearly  traced  to  natural  causes. 

Every  lord  of  the  manor  is  desirous  that  the 
cottages  near  his  mansion  shall  be  in  keeping 
with  it,  and  present  an  attractive  appearance. 
They  are  in  the  full  view  of  his  visitors  as  well 
a.s  being  always  under  his  own  eyes,  and  any- 
thing bordering  upon  a hovel  would  not,  of 
oourae,  be  tolerated  in  such  a conspicuous  part 
of  his  estate.  They  are  purposely  designed  to 
lend  an  additional  charm  to  the  manor,  and  to 
gratify  the  senses  of  the  wealthy  proprietor  and 
his  numerous  guests.  The  gardens  must  be 
tastefully  laid  out  and  neatly  trimmed.  There 
must  be  nothing  to  offend  the  eye,  and  every, 
thing  must  be  scrupulously  clean.  Any  neglect 
of  these  provisions  is  sufficient  to  draw  down 
upon  the  bead  of  the  offender  a vigorous  rebuke, 
either  from  himself,  or^hj8_agent  who  generdlly 
resides  in  the  village. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  villages  themselves 
show  signs  of  this  supervision.  In  their  character 
and  general  deportment  its  influence  is  plainly 
to  be  seen.  There  is  but  little  slunobing  ; every 
effort  is  made  to  look  tidy  ; all  seem  to  be  more  on 
the  alert  than  the  outsiders,  and  lack  the 
careless  look  so  peculiar  to  them.  The  result  of 
this  close  inspeoticn  is  to  make  the  cottagers 
take  a pride  in  the  external  appearance  of  their 
cottages,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  wholesome 
rivalry.  It  is  customary  for  the  minister  to  call 
npon  them  frequently,  and  when  the  family  is  at 
home  they  are  aiibjeot  to  visits  from  squire  and 
ladies.  Never  knowing  when  they  may  expect 
any  visitors,  they  labour  to  keep  their  homes  as 
neat  as  they  possibly  can,  so  as  to  be  prepared 
for  any  emergency.  Their  rooms,  with  simple 
furnitme  neatly  arranged,  with  blinds  and 
curtains  of  snowy  whiteness,  are  rendered 
charming  by  the  mere  additions  of  potted 
flowers  in  the  windows,  and  a few  cut  flowers 
arranged  preltily  on  the  table.  They  show  what 
can  be  done,  with  limited  means,  towards  beauti- 
fying  a home,  if  persons  are  so  disposed. 

Many  of  these  cottage  homes  of  England  would 
put  to  shame  numbers  of  more  pretentious 
dwellings.  How  cheerful,  too,  when  the  evening 
is  gently  overshadowing  all  things,  and  lofty 
trees  intensify  the  settling  gloom,  to  see  tho 
cottagers,  who  have  given  over  their  gardening, 
collect  in  groups,  and  indulge  in  a pleasant  chat 
before  they  go  in  doors  1 

There  may  be  heard  occasionally  the  snatch  of 
a song,  or  the  sound  of  some  musical  instrument, 
while  the  sapper  is  being  prepared  ; but  sound 
after  sound  gradually  dies  away,  and  by  an  early 
hour, — 

“ Sleep  and  otliTion 
Heigo  over  all." 

This  is  equally  true  of  cottages  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  convents.  Under  adverse  circum- 
stances  (by  this  expression  I mean  the  remote- 
ness  from  villages  or  towns  previously  alluded 
to,  with  the  disadvantages  accompanying  such 
seclusion),  it  is  remarkable  ho.v  clean, — how  ex- 
ceptionally clean, — are  the  humblecottages,  and 
how  tidy  and  cheerful  are  their  inmates. 

This  is  also  owing  to  the  constant  visiting,  for 
which  they  have  to  be  prepared  j tending  to  re- 
mind  them  that,  although  shut  out  from  inter- 
course with  the  many,  it  is  necessary  to  win  and 
retain  the  approbation  of  the  few,  and  in  no  other 
way  can  this  be  done  so  effectually  as  by  uniformly 
presenting  a prepossessing  appearance  and  an 
orderly  home.  Their  world  is  but  a little  one, 
it  is  true;  but  then  it  is  kind  and  appreciative. 

Very  different  is  the  lot  of  the  poor  isolated 
cottagers.  It  is  theirs  to  plod  on  from  one  week 
to  another  witbont  any  ray  of  hope  or  prospect 
of  comfort  to  throw  a spell  upon  their  toil.  Before 
the  sun  rises,  they  must  needs  be  stirring,  and 
when  they  return  to  their  cottage  what  enjoy, 
ment  is  there  for  them  ? Whilst  the  husband 
has  been  at  a distance  in  the  fields,  his  wife  has 
been  hurriedly  going  through  some  of  the  duties 
entailed  by  a family,  and  this,  with  her  own 
labour  in  the  fields,  leaves  but  very  little  time, 
if  any,  for  the  adornment  of  the  person  or  the 
improvement  of  the  cottage. 

If  the  wife  were  a most  oleanly  woman,  she 


* See  vol,  zxxif,,  p.  1215. 


wonld  have  some  difficulty  in  investing  such 
an  abode  with  an  air  of  cleanliness,  and  if,  by 
dint  of  QDremitting  labour,  she  succeeded  in 
transforming  it,  what  reward  would  she  receive 
for  so  doing  ? Would  it  be  appreciated  ? And 
by  whom  ? With  the  dawn,  man,  wife,  and 
children  are  away,  and  not  till  evening  do  they 
return.  What  matters  it  to  them  whether  it  is 
clean  or  dirty  ? It  is  but  a place  to  sleep  in,  and 
with  it  they  are  content.  It  will  answer  their 
purpose,  for  being  reared  in  similar  ones  they 
have  no  thoughts  beyond. 

When  wives  do  not  accompany  their  hus- 
bands to  work,  the  cottages  are  not  particularly 
striking  either  for  tidiness  or  cleanliness.  It 
wonld  seem  as  if  life  had  no  attraction  for  them, 
and  that  snoh  things  as  comeliness  and  cleanli- 
ness were  but  vanities — things  to  be  dispensed 
with,  and  in  no  way  relating  to  them.  They 
may  do  for  those  who  are  better  housed,  for 
those  who  possess  greater  advantages,  and  are 
brought  under  the  notice  of  observant  eyes. 
Who  notices  them  ? Who  visits  them  ? What 
is  the  inducement  held  out  to  them  to  do  differ- 
ently ? Week  after  week,  year  after  year,  their 
lives  pass  by  in  one  dull  unvarying  round  of  toil, 
and  they  unconsciously  acquire  that  vacant,  list- 
less  look  which  tells  that  isolation  from  their 
fellows  baa  crushed  their  spirits,  and  made  them 
careless  of  themselves  and  their  homes. 

The  cleanest  persons,  under  such  disheartening 
circumstances,  must  eventually  lose  their  self- 
esteem, and  grow  unconcerned  about  the  appear- 
ance of  tbeir  homes. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  system  of  visiting  could 
be  more  extensively  adopted. 

Its  advantages  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
ease  of  the  village,  and  it  would  net  only  have  a 
beneficial  effect  in  stimulating  the  cottagers  to 
take  a pride  in  their  homes,  and  have  them  always 
fit  to  receive  a visitor,  but  it  would  also  make 
them  feel  that  there  are  some  persons  who  take 
an  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  are  desirous  of 
improving  their  lot. 

The  lord  of  the  manor,  when  at  home,  ocoa- 
sionally  visits  some  of  bis  cottagers  a little  dis. 
tance  away,  and  if  he  were  but  to  extend  bis 
visits  to  the  outskirts  of  bis  estate,  and  speak  a 
few  words  of  kindness  to  tho  cottagers  there, 
they  would  have  their  effect,  whilst  the  state  of 
their  cottages  would  appeal  to  him  so  powerfully 
on  their  behalf  that  the  process  of  improving  his 
estate  would  be  materially  forwarded. 

The  real  state  of  these  cottages  is,  unfortu- 
nately, not  revealed  to  him  by  his  agent,  and 
hence  they  remain  to  cumber  the  ground,  and  , 
keep  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  the  cottagers  at 
the  lowest  possible  point. 

Sometimes  an  ardent  minister  will  do  his  best 
to  visit  them,  but  when  the  cottages  are  scattered 
over  a wide  area  bis  visits  necessarily  resemble 
those  of  angels. 

Keiigion  is  generally  admitted  to  exert  an  in- 
fiuenceat  once  exalting  and  tending  to  promote 
industry  and  cleanliness.  Few,  however,  can 
read,  and  being  situated  miles  away  from  the 
church,  how  can  they  attend  it  when  roads  are 
bad,  rivulets  are  swollen,  and  pouring  rain  or 
winter’s  storms  increase  the  difficulties. 

What  opportunities  do  they  possess  for  learning 
its  precepts  or  for  feeling  its  influence  ? 

Since,  then,  the  squire  and  the  minister,  the 
only  existing  means  of  reaching  the  homes  of 
all  these  poor  cottagers,  signally  fail  to  do  so,  it 
is  necessary  to  adopt  one  of  two  alternative 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  social  status 
of  these  cottagers. 

One  way  of  reaching  their  homes  and  kindling 
their  interest  in  them  is  by  appointing  an  agent 
to  inspect  them  frequently,  and  give  a report 
upon  the  state  of  the  cottages  as  regards 
dilapidations,  and  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
interior  of  the  dwellings  as  regards  cleanliness, 
and  the  habits  of  the  cottagers.  Particulars  as 
to  the  number  of  persons  in  tho  family  should 
also  be  given  in  order  to  counteract  the  evils  of 
overcrowding,  which  can  be  remedied  only  by 
transferring  the  tenants  to  larger  and  more  com. 
modions  cottages. 

Especial  care  should  be  devoted  to  the 
desoriptiou  of  the  sanitary  appliances  to  each 
cottage. 

Id  some,  perhaps  in  most,  of  these  secluded 
cottages,  this  last  description  would  be  a very 
meagre  one.  The  sanitary  requirements  would 
be  best  learned  by  giving  a truthful  account  of 
the  miserable  shifts  the  cottagers  have  had  to 
make  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  some  slight 
regard  for  decency.  This  freqnent  inspection 
could  not  fail  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
cottagers  to  their  shortcomiogs,  and  to  create 


a certain  amoont  of  pride  in  their  domestic 
affairs,  which  would,  by  casual  approbation, 
rapidly  develops  into  a genuine  liking  for  tidiness 
for  its  own  sake. 

These  reports  wonld  also  benefit  them  by 
bringing  the  state  of  their  dwellings  under  the 
notice  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  would  con- 
stantly  remind  him  of  what  he  owes  to  the  poor, 
and  in  many  cases  would  speedily  effect  a change 
in  their  lot,  for  if  the  state  of  their  dwellings 
were  thus  laid  before  him,  it  could  not  be  that 
he  wonld  turn  a deaf  ear  to  such  disolosures. 

The  poor  cottager  has  as  much  right  to  a sub- 
stantial, comfortable  house  as  any  other  man, 
whatever  hia  position  may  be.  Very  often  his 
dwelling  stands  to  him  as  part  payment  for  his 
labour.  All  labour  is  noble,  and  its  recompense 
should  be  commensurate.  If,  then,  his  cottage 
forms  part  of  such  recompense,  he  is  justified 
in  asking  for  a cottage  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
for  those  conveniences  which  are  absolutely 
essential  to  its  proper  working. 

It  may  be  that  some  would  object  to  this  in. 
speotion,  and  would  regard  it  as  being  inquisi- 
torial, although  persons  seldom  object  to  what 
is  likely  to  prove  advantageous  to  them.  It  is 
quite  open  to  an  owner  of  property  to  have  his 
houses  inspected  periodically,  but  whether  his 
cottagers  would  take  kindly  to  frequent  visits 
made  by  his  agent,  partly  to  notice  themselves, 
is  questionable  ; for  Englishmen  of  every  grade 
possess  in  the  depths  of  tbeir  nature  a feeling  of 
independence  that  ill-brooks  any  interference 
with  their  homes  and  liberties.  That  indepon. 
dence  has  asserted  itself  wherever  the  English 
race  has  worked  its  way,  and  in  conjunction  with 
their  resolute  will,  has  left  its  marks  indelibly 
graven  upon  events  that  have  passed. 

It  wonld  still  be  open  for  him  to  insist  upon 
having  the  cottages  inspected,  but  if  umbrage 
were  once  taken,  the  scheme  would  be  defeated, 
for  no  improvement  would  be  made  by  the 
cottagers,  and  things  would  remain  in  very  much 
the  same  state,  whilst  an  element  of  discord 
would  have  been  introduced,  of  which  there  are 
not  wanting  those  who  would  make  the  most. 

If  the  subject  were  properly  represented  to 
them,  and  they  were  induced  to  see  that  these 
inspections  were  made  for  their  welfare,  and 
would  tend  to  their  advantage,  it  would  soon  be 
found  that  a perfect  understanding  existed 
between  cottagers  and  agent,  and  oftentimes,  in 
cases  of  stekness,  bis  report  would  be  the  means 
of  furnishing  the  sufferers  with  nourishing  food 
and  little  delicacies. 

The  alternative  scheme  is  to  pull  down  the 
hovels,  and  build  cottages  in  blocks  (each  cottage 
possessing  its  w.o.,  ash-pit,  and  other  conve- 
niences), and  these  cottages  should  bo  situated 
near  the  residence  of  the  farmer  for  whom  the 
tenants  work. 

By  building  cottages  thus,  the  spirit  of  emu- 
lation would  be  introduced  here  also;  and,  under 
the  farmer’s  supervision,  cottages  might  soon 
be  seen  that  wonld  vie,  in  point  of  cleaDliness, 
with  those  in  the  village  at  headquarters;  bub  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  chiefly  consist  of 
mechanics  and  gardeners  engaged  upon  the 
estate,  they  enjoy  larger  incomes,  and  may  con- 
sequently  be  regarded  as  the  “ Upper  Ten.”  It 
would  nob,  therefore,  be  reasonable  to  expect  in 
the  present  instance  so  much  furniture  or  so 
many  little  ornaments. 

One  point  to  be  observed  in  designing  these 
cottages  is  to  provide  as  much  sleeping  accom- 
modation as  possible. 

This  scheme  would  be  the  more  costly  at  first, 
owing  to  the  expense  of  erecting  new  cottages, 
sinking  wells,  and  other  work  required  to  make 
them  tenantable;  but  when  the  cost  of  keeping 
the  old  huts  in  a proper  state  of  repair  is  taken 
into  consideration,  it  will  be  found  cheaper  in 
the  end  to  pull  them  down,  and  replace  them 
with  substantial  cottages  ; and,  even  if  it  should 
be  otherwise,  would  a landowner  grudge  the 
outlay  when  he  viewed  the  cbeetful  faces  of  a 
happy  and  contented  tenantry  ? 

Thomas  Bales. 


“Steeple  Jack”  in  Porres. — A few  days 
ago  a good  deal  of  attention  was  excited  by  the 
appearance  of  “ Steeple  Jack,"  of  tho  firm  of 
Goodchild,  Moir,  & Co.,  Dundee,  on  the  summit 
of  the  lofty  chimney-stalk  recently  erected  at 
the  woollen  manufactory  at  Forres,  to  which  he 
affixed  one  of  his  firm’s  patent  lightning  con- 
duotors.  The  operator  adopted  the  usual  method 
of  flying  a kite  over  the  summit  of  the  stalk  and 
affixing  stronger  ropes  to  the  string,  and  met 
with  complete  success. 
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TIME  CONDITIONS  IN  CONTHAOTS. 

It  ia  a carioas  but  natural  consequence  of  the 
great  competition  in  all  kinds  of  business  how  sin- 
gularly  careless  of  ultimate  results  it  makes  those 
who  are  the  most  eager  for  immediate  success. 
This  fact  is  ne7er  more  observable  than  in  the 
conditions  to  be  found  in  many  important  con- 
tracts  for  the  execution  of  buildings  and  other 
similar  works.  No  doubt  this  incaution  also 
arises  from  a certain  speculative  trustfulness  in 
good  luck  or  in  good  nature.  “It  is  remarkable,” 
a judge  observed  in  a recent  case,  “ in  how  many 
of  these  coutraots  [to  do  certain  work],  which 
certainly  seem  one>sided,  one  party  puts  himself 
in  the  power  of  another;  but  people  are  content 
to  enter  upon  work  or  contracts  of  this  description 
because  they  rely  that  the  person  named  will  not 
give  them  orders  that  they  cannot  do.”  No  doubt 
in  some  cases  it  may  happen  that  these  one-sided 
contracts  do  not  tarn  out  to  be  injurious,  but  in 
many  others  persons  must  regret  the  exceeding 
and  foolish  confidence  which  they  have  placed  in 
circumstances  or  men.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  pointout  what  may  sound  almost  a truism,  that 
those  who  enter  into  contracts  should  be  pre- 
pared for  the  most  improbable  contingencies, 
and  should  in  no  case,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a 
contract,  permit  one-sided  conditions  to  be  in- 
serted which  they  may  afterwards  bitterly  regret. 
Some  instances  of  stringent  conditions  will  most 
clearly  bring  before  the  reader  the  true  merits 
of  this  question.  Thus,  if  a contract  is  lo  be 
performed  by  a certain  period,  and  the  con. 
tractors  (we  use  this  word  in  its  technical  and 
nou-legal  sense),  be  they  builders  or  what  not, 
allow  a clause  to  be  inserted,  that  in  the  event 
of  any  alterations  being  directed  to  be  made 
they  will  duly  execute  and  complete  the 
works  by  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  additions  and  alterations 
were  originally  in  the  contract,  then  they 
must  finish  them  by  the  stipulated  time.  It 
may  be  absolutely  impossible,  but,  nevertheless, 
it  must  be  done,  or  the  penalties  for  the  non- 
performance will  be  incurred.  This  actually 
occurred  in  a well-known  legal  case  (Jones  v. 
St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  6 Law  Reports, 
Queen’s  Bench,  115)  decided  in  1870.  We  need 
not  go  at  length  into  the  facts,  which  were  an 
enlargement  of  the  amount  of  work  and  no 
corresponding  increase  of  time  for  performance, 
in  respect  of  certain  farm  buildings.  “It  may 
be,”  said  Mr.  Justice  Hannen,  “an  unwise  con- 
tract to  enter  into,  and  certainly  if  a person  does 
in  direct  terms  enter  into  a contract  to  perform  an 
impossibility  he  will  not  be  excused  because  it  is 
an  impossibility.”  We  will,  therefore,  only  recom- 
mend too-eager  builders  to  ponder  this  instruc- 
tive case.  The  most  apparently  advantageous  con- 
tract saddled  with  such  conditions  may  turn  out 
to  be  the  most  undesirable  in  its  consequences. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  courts  of  law  are  as 
lenient  as  they  can  be  onder  these  circumstances, 
and  it  is  now  more  or  less  settled  that  if  a con. 
tract  is  to  be  performed  by  a certain  time,  and 
this  time  is  extended,  very  stringent  conditions 
as  to  forfeiture  of  money  due  and  of  tools  do  not 
apply  to  the  extended  contract.  Of  coarse,  this 
must  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  actual  words 
of  the  contract.  But,  nevertheless,  contractors 
should  be  most  careful  not  to  incur  this  great 
liability,  otherwise  their  original  contract  may 
turn  out  a loss  instead  of  a gain.  The  clause  is  a 
usual  one.  Should  the  contractor  fail  to  proceed 
in  the  execution  of  the  works  in  the  manner  and 
at  the  rate  of  progress  required  by  the  engineer, 
.then  come  the  severe  penalties.  But,  as 
we  have  already  pointed  out,  this  only  applies 
to  the  first  period  at  which  the  contract  is  to 
be  completed,  and  not  to  that  at  which  a new  or 
enlurge.d  one  must  end.  A very  good  instance 
of  this  will  be  found  in  a case  decided  in  the 
present  year,  which  further  exemplifies  one  of 
the  most  frequent  hindrances  to  the  fulfil, 
roent  of  time  contracts,  namely,  the  idle* 
ness  or  refusal  to  work  of  the  workmen 
employed  (Walker  v.  The  London  and  North. 
Western  Railway  Company,  45  Law  Journal, 
Common  Pleas,  787).  The  clause  in  question 
had  reference,  the  Court  considered,  to  a reason, 
able  time  under  the  original  oiroumstances,  and 
nob  under  the  fresh  ones.  At  the  same  time  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  this  case  would  be 
upheld  in  a Court  of  Appeal,*  for,  since  a definite 
date  was  fixed  for  the  completion  of  the  original 
and  of  the  extended  time,  it  is  difficult  to  see 


* As  this  article  passes  through  the  press  this  case  has 
come  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  who  have  remitted  it 
to  the  arbitrator  to  state  a uew  fact. 


why  the  company’s  engineer  should  not  be  as 
capable  a judge  of  a reasonable  time  under 
the  second  as  well  as  under  the  first  oontraot. 
This  doubt  upon  the  judgment  in  this  case  renders 
the  proposition  at'  the  commencement  of  this 
article  all  the  more  necessary  to  be  well  thought 
over,  because,  in  the  instance  we  have  given, 
most  penal  consequences  would  result  from  the 
non-performance  of  the  works  at  the  rate  of 
progress  desired  by  the  company. 

The  law  will  not  take  pity  upon  foolish  con. 
tractors,  and  if  they  agree  to  do  work  by  a 
certain  time  the  law  will  not  relieve  them  either 
from  heavy  penalties  or  from  severe  conditions, 
however  one-sided. 


CARRIAGES  IN  ASIA. 

A SERIES  of  leotnres  on  the  History  of  the 
Art  of  Coaoh. building,  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Thrupp,  has 
been  delivered  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  In  the 
course  of  the  first  of  them  the  lecturer  said  : — 
We  will  now  speak  of  carriages  used  in  Asia.  In 
Hindostan  are  a great  number  of  vehicles  of 
native  build.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked 
that  there  is  little  change  in  the  Eastern 
fashions,  that  tools  and  workmen  are  precisely 
as  they  were  a thousand  years  ago,  and  the 
work  they  produce  is  precisely  the  same.  In 
examining,  therefore,  what  ia  done  now  by 
Indian  coachbuilders,  we  are  probably  noticing 
carriages  of  a similar,  if  nob  identical,  sort  with 
those  in  use  3,000  years  ago.  The  commonest 
cart  in  Hindostan  is  called  “ hackery  ” by 
Europeans ; it  ia  on  two  wheels,  with  a high  axle- 
tree-bed,  and  a long  platform,  frequently  made 
of  two  bamboos,  which  join  in  front  and  form 
the  pole,  to  which  two  oxen  are  yoked  ; thewhole 
length  is  united  by  smaller  pieces  of  bamboo 
tied  together,  not  nailed.  In  France,  200  years 
ago,  there  was  a similar  cart,  but  the  main 
beams  terminated  in  front  in  shafts  j in  neither 
the  cart  of  India  nor  of  France  were  there  any 
sides  or  ends  j the  French  cart  is  called 
“ Haquet ; ” it  is  probable  that  the  French,  who 
were  in  India  as  well  as  ourselves,  may  have 
given  the  term  “ hackery  ” to  the  native  cart, 
which  was  so  like  their  own.  The  native  name, 
however,  is  “ Gharry.”  Other  carts  have  sides 
made  by  stakes  driven  into  the  side-beams ; the 
wheels  are  sometimes  of  solid  wood,  or  even  of 
stone.  Wheels  are  also  made  by  a plank  with 
rounded  ends,  and  two  felloes  fitted  on  to  com- 
plete  the  circle.  Again,  wheels  are  made  like 
ours,  and  also  with  six  or  eight  spokes,  which 
are  placed  in  pairs,  each  pair  close  to  and 
parallel  with  one  another.  If  a carriage  for  the 
rich  is  required,  the  under- works  are  like  those  of 
a cart,  but  the  pole  is  carefully  padded  and 
ornamented  with  handsome  cloths  or  velvet; 
the  sides  of  the  body  are  railed  or  carved,  and 
the  top  ia  of  a very  ornamental  character, 
similar  to  the  howdah  of  stale  that  Is  placed  on 
an  elephant.  It  has  a domed  roof,  supported 
upon  four  pillars,  with  curtains  to  the  back  and 
sides.  The  passengers  ride  cross-legged  under 
the  dome,  on  pillows.  The  driver  sits  on  the 
pole,  which  is  broad  at  the  butt-end,  and  he  is 
screened  from  the  heat  by  a cloth  which  is 
fastened  to  the  dome  roof  and  supported  upon 
two  stakes,  which  point  ontwards  from  the  body. 
A variety  of  different-shaped  native  vehicles  may 
be  seen  in  elaborate  modelsin  the  India  Museum, 
at  South  Kensington  ; although  they  do  not 
show  much  originality  in  design  or  beauty  of 
execution,  and  are  said  to  be  really  creaking  and 
lumbering  affairs.  When  the  Hindoos  wished 
for  a four-wheeled  vehicle,  the  plan  appears  to 
have  been  to  hook  on  one  two-wheel  behind 
another,  connecting  them  with  a perch, 
bolt,  and  upon  the  bindermost  they  placed  the 
body.  There  is  a singular  addition  to  their 
vehicles  outside  the  wheels;  a piece  of  wood 
curved  to  the  shape  of  the  wheel  is  placed  above 
it,  frequently  supported  by  two  straight  up. 
rights  from  the  end  of  the  axle-tree  outside  the 
wheel;  this  acts  as  a wing  or  guard  to  keep  any 
one  from  falling  out  of  the  vehicle,  and  also  the 
dress  of  the  passengers,  from  becoming  entangled 
in  the  wheel.  In  addition,  a long  bar  of  wood, 
rather  longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  wheel, 
curved  in  the  shape  called  “Cupid’s  bow,”  is 
fastened  to  the  axle-tree,  the  linchpin  being  out- 
side  of  it,  and  the  ends  of  the  bar  tied  to  the  ends 
of  the  wing  by  cords.  I imagine  it  to  be  placed 
in  order  to  be  a safeguard  for  the  people  in 
orowded  streets,  who  might  be  pushed  by  the 
throng  against  the  wheel.  It  will  be  seen  in 
many  of  the  models,  and  I have  seen  it  also  in 
ancient  drawings, of  Indian  and  Persian  vehicles. 


Many  of  the  carts,  which  are  designed  to  carry 
heavy  loads,  have  a curved  rest  from  20  in.  to 
30  in.  long  attached  to  the  lower.side  of  the  front- 
end  of  the  pole  ; this  serves  not  only  as  a prop 
whilst  the  vehicle  ia  being  loaded,  but,  should 
the  oxen  trip  and  fall,  it  supports  the  cart,  and 
prevents  the  load,  yoke,  and  harness  from  weigh, 
ing  down  the  poor  animals  as  they  struggle  to 
recover  themselves.  In  England  we  have  very 
few  of  these  humane  contrivances ; we  have, 
however,  short  rests  to  prop  up  a Hanaom-oab 
when  not  at  work.  In  India  there  are  several 
huge  unwieldy  stroctnres  on  wheels  called  “idol 
cars”  ; the  name  of  the  oar  of  Juggernaut  must 
be  familiar  to  many.  The  wheels  of  some  of 
these  are  enormous  blocks  of  stone  shaped  and 
drilled  for  the  work.  In  the  Indiaa  Museum 
there  is  a photograph  of  an  idol  car  from  South 
India,  in  the  district  of  Chamoondee  and  the 
province  of  Mysore,  which  deserves  examination. 
The  car  appears  well  proportioned,  and  the 
ornamental  carvings  are  beautiful  in  design,  and 
would  bear  comparison  with  most  European 
work. 

The  Secca  or  Heka  is  a one-horse  native 
car,  resembling  an  Irish  car;  it  consists  of 
a tray  for  the  body,  fixed  above  the  wheels 
on  the  shafts,  and  has  a canopy  roof;  the 
driver  sits  on  the  front  edge  of  the  tray,  and  the 
passenger  cross-legged  behind  him.  The  Shavu 
pony  is  the  usual  vehicle  for  women,  which  re- 
aemblea  the  former,  but  it  is  larger;  the  wheels 
are  outside  the  body,  and  it  ia  drawn  by  two 
bullocks;  the  canopy  roof  is  furnished  with  our. 
tains  that  are  drawn  all  round,  and  the  driver  sits 
on  the  pole  in  front  of  the  body.  All  these  native 
vehicles  have  wooden  axles,  which,  until  recently, 
I am  told,  were  used  without  grease,  from  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  forbidding  them  to  use 
animal  fat.  Some  used  olive  oil  or  soap,  but  in 
most  large  towns  there  are  now  regolations 
obliging  the  natives  to  use  some  substance  to 
avoid  the  noise  and  creaking  of  the  dry  axles. 
The  commonest  carriages  in  Central  India  are 
called  “Tongas,”  but  the  universal  native  word 
for  a vehicle  is  “ Gharry.”  In  Calcutta  there  are 
several  coachbuilders  of  repute,  who  employ 
large  numbers  of  native  workmen  : Messrs.  D^ke 
employ  600;  Messrs.  Stewart  & Co.,  400;  and 
Messrs.  Eastman,  300.  The  men  are  chiefly 
Hindoos,  and  are  clever  and  industrious,  but 
have  a singular  habit  of  sitting  down  at  their 
work.  The  labourers  who  have  to  use  grease  are 
all  Mahommedans.  The  wages  vary  from  6d.  to 
2s.  per  day. 


“ENGINEERING  IN  INDIA.” 

Sir, — In  the  interesting  article  on  hydraulic 
engineering  in  India,  in  the  Builder  for  December 
23rd,  1876,  no  mention  ia  made  of  the  very  fine 
works  executed  in  Raj  putana,  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Rana  Raj  Sing 
and  his  successor  Rana  Jey  Sing.  The  following 
account  of  them  is  extracted  from  Tod’s 
“ Annals  of  Rajastan  ” : — 

“Lake  Iiajsumu7id, — This  great  national  work 
is  twenty. five  miles  north  of  the  capital,  Oodipur, 
and  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  plain, 
about  two  miles  from  the  base  of  theAravulli 
range.  A small  perennial  stream,  called  the 
Goomtee,  or  ‘ Serpentine,*  flowing  from  the 
mountains,  was  arrested  in  its  course,  and  oou. 
fined  by  an  immense  embankment,  made  to  form 
the  Lake  called  after  himself,  Raj  Sumund,  or 
Royal  Sea.  The  bund  or  dam  forms  an  irregular 
segment  of  a circle,  embracing  an  extent  of 
nearly  three  mites,  and  encircling  the  waters  on 
every  side,  except  the  space  between  the  north, 
east  and  north-west  fronts.  This  barrier,  which 
confines  a sheet  of  water  of  great  depth,  and 
about  twelve  miles  in  oircnmference,  is  entirely 
of  white  marble,  with  a flight  of  steps  of  the 
same  material,  tbrongbout  the  extent,  from  the 
summit  to  the  water’s  edge,  the  whole  buttressed 
by  an  enormous  rampart  of  earth,  whiob,  had 
the  projector  lived,  would  have  been  planted 
with  trees,  to  form  a promenade.  On  the  south 
side  are  the  town  and  fortress  built  by  the  Rana, 
and  bearing  bis  name,  Eajnugger ; and  upon  the 
embankment  stands  the  Temple  of  Knnkeraoli, 
the  shrine  of  one  of  the  seven  forma  of  Krishna. 
The  whole  is  ornamented  with  soolpture  of 
tolerable  execution  for  the  age,  and  a genea. 
logical  sketch  of  the  founder’s  family  is  inscribed 
in  conspicuous  characters.  One  million,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  con. 
tributed  by  the  Rana,  his  chiefs,  and  opulent 
subjects,  was  expended  on  this  work,  of  which 
the  material  was  the  adjacent  quarries.  But 
maignifioent,  costly,  and  nseful  as  it  is,  it  derives 
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its  chief  beauty  from  the  beueroleat  motive  to 
which  it  owes  its  birth  : to  alleviate  the  miseries 
of  a starviug  populatiou,  and  make  their  employ, 
meet  conduoive  to  national  beneht  during  one 
of  those  awful  visitations  of  famine  and  pesti. 
lence  with  which  these  States  are  sometimes 
afflicted.” 

“ Lalce  Jffijsumnnd. — His  successor,  Rana  Jey 
Sing,  in  spite  of  his  continued  warfare  with 
Aurungzebe,  completed  another  lake  on  a still 
grander  scale.  He  threw  a dam  across  a break 
in  the  mountains, — the  channel  of  an  ever, 
flowing  stream,  by  which  he  formed  the  largest 
lake  in  India(?),  giving  it  his  own  name, — ‘ Jey- 
sumund  : sea  of  victory.’  Nature  had  furnished 
the  hint  for  this  undertaking,  for  there  had 
always  existed  a considei  able  volume  of  water  j 
but  the  Rana  bad  tbe  merit  of  uniting  these 
natural  buttresses,  and  creating  a little  sea  from 
the  Dheybur  pool,  its  ancient  appellation.  The 
circumference  cannot  be  less  than  thirty  miles, 
and  the  benefits  to  cultivation,  especially  in 
respect  to  the  article  rice,  which  requires  per- 
petual irrigation,  were  great.  On  this  bnge 
rampart  he  erected  a palace  for  his  favourite 
queen,  Comala-devi,  a princess  of  the  Framara 
race,  familiarly  known  as  the  Roota  Ranee,  or 
Testy  Queen.” 

I was  not  able  to  visit  these  lakes  myself, 
though  residing  ia  the  neighbourhood  for  some 
weeks,  tbe  rains  rendering  travelling  diffi. 
cult  j bnt  I can  speak  of  the  beauty  of  tbe  lake 
on  which  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Mewar, 
Oodipur  ia  situated.  Though  the  lake  ia  only 
seven  miles  round,  the  bund  ia  so  lofty  that 
standing  with  your  back  to  the  water  you  look 
down  on  the  summits  of  tbe  mango-trees  that 
form  a grove  beneath  it,  into  which  daylight 
hardly  penetrates.  It  also  is  built  of  white 
marble,  some  hundreds  of  yards  long,  with  a 
flight  of  steps  its  whole  length  into  the  lake. 

While  on  this  subject.  Colonel  Dixon’s  highly 
successful  endeavours  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  Mairs,  by  works  of  a similar  nature,  in 
their  oonntry,  Mairwara,  some  thirty  years  since, 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

William  Caiipenteb. 


THE  COLOSSEUM. 

Sia, — The  review  in  your  pages  of  Mr.  Parker’s 
acconnt  of  the  sabstructuroa  of  the  Colosseum 
is  80  conclusive  as  to  tbe  mistakes  he  has  fallen 
into,  and  yonr  suggestions  regarding  their  pro- 
bable  intention  are  so  accurate,  that  there  is 
little  more  to  be  said  without  a further  investi- 
gation  on  the  spot.  But  the  light  which  tbe 
French  drawings  alluded  to  may  throw  upon  the 
subject  will  probably  sustain  the  opinion  I 
expressed  in  a paper  read  by  me  before  the 
British  Arohceologioal  Society,  at  Rome,  two 
years  ago,  when  these  substructures  were  being 
uncovered ; and  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  may  find  in  my  remarks  some  assistance 
in  forming  an  unbiassed  opinion. 

These  substructures  may  be  roughly  described 
as  follows : — There  is  a main  passage,  along  the 
major  axis,  connecting  tbe  two  principal 
entrances.  Along  this  runs  the  tramway,  with 
a narrow,  raised  footpath  (of  stone)  on  each 
side  I it  entirely  fills  the  central  passage,  and 
ia  evidently  intended  for  heavy  weights,  with 
sleepers  and  long  longitudinal  ties  or  rails  (all  of 
wood),  like  a modern  work.  It  was  evidently 
for  drawing  machinery  or  cages  of  animals  along. 
On  each  side  of  the  main  passage  there  are  three 
or  four  parallel  walls,  and  outside  of  these  three 
or  four  curved  walls,  conforming  to  the  oval  of  the 
amphitheatre.  The  space  within  these  walls  is 
partly  free  for  passages,  and  partly  occupied  by 
chambers  formed  by  intersecting  walls.  Looking 
down  upon  these  substructures  from  the  upper 
seats  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  plan  is  seen 
to  be  quite  symmetrical.  This  conformity  in 
dimensions  and  contour  to  the  amphitheatre 
surrounding  them  at  once  disposes  of  the  view 
held  by  some  that  these  bnildings  are  Medireval, 
of  the  time  of  the  Frangipani,  when  tbe  Colos- 
seum was  converted  by  them  into  a fortress. 
The  same  argument  applies  to  Mr.  Parker’s 
view  that  they  are  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
rest  of  the  amphitheatre;  for  they  could  not 
have  been  bnilt  in  their  present  form  to  stand 
alone,  and  we  hear  of  no  amphitheatre  of  the 
size  which  wonld  be  required  to  enclose  them 
before  the  time  of  Yespasian.  They  are  also 
very  roughly  put  together,  and  the  materials 
had  evidently  been  previously  used  for  other 
purposes. 

The  explanation  I gave  of  the  corbels,  of 


which  you  have  given  an  accurate  drawing,  was 
this.  Before  these  substmotures  were  built  the 
whole  area  used  to  be  flooded  for  the  7iaumoc7it(r, 
in  which,  Dion  Cassius  tells  us,  3,000  men  were 
sometimes  engaged.  On  the  same  day,  we  also 
bear,  the  water  was  let  off  and  combats  followed. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  these  combats  did 
not  take  place  on  the  paved  area,  bnt  on  a 
platform  raised  above  it,  and  I suggested  that  the 
beams  to  support  the  flooring  rested  upon  these 
corbels,  and  were  supported  in  tbe  centre  by 
trestles,  ran  in  for  the  purpose.  They  wonld  be 
only  12  ft.  high,  the  height  of  the  corbels  from 
the  floor.  Or  the  corbels  might  have  been  placed 
to  support  a gallery.  They  do  not  seem  to  be 
required  for  the  poles  of  a velarium  ; and  they 
show  no  indication  of  having  been  used  to  sap- 
port  arches,  as  suggested  by  the  French. 

Some  years  later,  after  the  time  of  Commodus, 
the  taste  for  nautical  combats  must  have  de- 
clined, or  it  was  found  necessary  to  do  away 
with  them,  to  carry  out  improvements  to  satisfy 
the  rage  for  combats  of  men  and  wild  beasts.  It 
was  then  that  these  sobstructures  were  built. 
As  the  wooden  contrivances  for  supporting  the 
arena  wonld  now  be  superseded  by  walls,  it  was 
possible  to  raise  the  level  of  the  arena,  so  that 
the  spectators  wonld  have  a nearer  view  of  the 
combats,  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  tbe  walls 
of  these  substructures  are  of  the  same  height  as 
the  podium  of  the  amphitheatre  (21  ft.).  The 
corbels  would  be  no  longer  required,  and  we  And, 
therefore,  .that  the  wall  (or  arches)  of  the  new 
work  nearest  to  them  is  built  up  in  entire  dis- 
regard of  them,  the  piers  in  many  places 
pressing  upon  them  and  even  incorporating  them, 
and,  in  short,  rendering  them  henceforth  useless. 
This  alone,  as  you  have  observed,  establishes  the 
fact  that  these  substruotures  are  later  than  tbe 
amphitheatre,  as  originally  constructed.  Thus, 
from  the  terre-pleine  of  the  amphitheatre,  over 
the  tops  of  the  walls,  a permanent  wooden  arena 
was  DOW  oonatrncted,  and  where  tbe  stone 
coping  of  the  walls  ia  still  in  its  place  the  grooves 
are  to  be  seen  in  which  the  beams  rested.  The 
vertical  grooves  between  the  corbels  were  uu- 
doubtedly  for  posts  to  support  the  netting  which 
protected  the  spectators  from  the  animals,  and 
perhaps  also  to  support  the  inner  edge  of  the 
velarium. 

With  regard  to  the  cironlar  sockets,  lined  with 
bronze,  which  are  found  in  the  chambers  before 
entering  the  area,  in  the  centre  of  all  the 
passages  leading  down  into  it,  and  in  the  centre 
of  all  tbe  corridors  or  passages  formed  by  the 
substructures,  I gave  this  explanation,  suggested 
by  what  I bad  seen  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  United 
States.  The  chief  manufacture  of  this  place  is 
bacon,  and  thousands  of  pigs  are  slaughtered 
there  daily.'  They  are  controlled  and  handled 
with  precision  and  swiftness  by  being  driven 
into  a series  of  small  pens,  separated  by  doors 
revolving  on  a pivot,  like  a turnstile.  As  the 
contents  of  one  pen  are  despatched  the  doors 
are  made  to  revolve,  and  a fresh  batch  of  victims 
are  induced  to  go  forward.  Revolving  doors 
could  not  have  been  unknown  at  Rome.  They 
were  certainly  used  by  the  Greeks,  who  probably 
did  not  invent  them.  In  this  way,  I conceive, 
the  wild  beasts  were  pushed  forward,  with  safety 
to  their  keepers,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
inclined  planes  leading  np  to  the  arena.  As  tbe 
animals  were  required  upon  the  stage,  the  doors 
of  the  pens  nearest  to  the  ascent  would  be 
turned,  and  the  beasts  would  at  once  spring 
upwards  to  the  light  coming  through  the  trap- 
doors. That  these  sockets  were  for  capstans, 
for  the  purpose  of  hauling  np  the  cages  is,  of 
course,  absard.  The  fact  that  they  are  fonnd  in 
tbe  chambers  and  passages  before  entering  the 
area  of  the  amphitheatre,  their  number,  the  want 
of  space  between  the  walls,  and  the  meohanicai 
difficulties  in  applying  vertical  capstans  for  such 
a purpose,  renders  this  view  quite  nntenable. 

Alfred  Pearson,  Lieut.-Col. 


ROOFS. 

Sir, — I must  thank  your  correspondents, 
“ Signet”  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Clare,  for  their  letters 
in  the  Builder  of  December  23  and  30,  convey, 
ing  some  information,  very  much  to  the  point,  in 
reference  to  my  paper  on  Roofs,  I was  not 
aware  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  roof  at  Roelyn, 
which  I have  never  myself  visited.  In  speaking, 
however,  of  tbe  non-existence  of  stone  vaults 
forming  the  real  roof,  I was  thinking  of  the 
genuine  Gothic  intersecting  vault  rather  than  of 
so  simple  a form  as  the  barrel  vault.  It  would 
be  quite  possible,  by  the  aid  of  cement  and  of . 


angle  tiles,  made  to  the  curve  of  the  groins,  to 
make  such  a roof  water-tight  without  putting 
anything  else  on  it;  but  the  difficulty  would 
then  be  in  regard  to  appearance,  which  could 
hardly,  perhaps,  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Glare’s  experiment  in  concrete  reefing  I 
am  much  interested  to  hear  of;  but  he  must 
allow  me  to  point  oot  that  tbe  summing  np  of 
my  paper,  which  he  embodies  in  his  note,  is, 
though  no  doubt  unintentionally,  a complete  mis- 
representation, and  that  I certainly  did  nothing 
BO  nnpractical  or  Quixotic  as  to  " condemn  every 
known  material  for  roofing,”  and  then  " wind 
np”  with  a suggestion  in  favour  of  concrete. 
All  I said  was  that  the  grandest  and  most  monu- 
mental form  of  building  oonld  not  be  realised 
except  with  a permanent  indestructible  roof,  and 
that  the  more  homogeneous  this  was  with  the 
walls  the  better.  All  buildings  cannot  be,  or 
are  not  required  to  be,  of  this  enduring  and 
monumental  type.  As  to  concrete,  I never  for 
a moment  contemplated  it  as  a material  specially 
desirable  in  itself,  either  architecturally  or  con- 
strnctively,  for  roofing;  I merely  suggested  it 
as  a material  that  might  afford  help  in  the 
problem  of  combining  durability  with  economy 
in  the  roofing  of  ordinary  town  structures,  such 
as  street  houses,  where  economy  was  a necessary 
consideration.  Mr.  Clare’s  instance  is  practi- 
cally in  favonr  of  the  suggestion;  but  he  need 
not,  in  bringing  it  forward,  have  summed  np 
tbe  purport  of  my  remarks  in  a way  that  would 
convey  so  incorrect  an  impression  to  any  one 
who  had  rot  read  them.  H.  H.  St.atiiaii. 


SAFETY  AT  THE  ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 

It  ought  to  bo  generally  known,  when  fears 
aa  to  safety  in  theatres  are  being  expressed  on 
all  hands,  that  very  special  arrangements  have 
long  been  made  by  the  Council  of  tbe  Royal 
Albert  Hall  to  guard  against  perils  by  fire.  Of 
these  regulations  we  need  not  speak,  but  we 
may  mention,  in  respect  of  the  building  itself, 
that,  according  to  the  manager,  Mr.  Wentworth 
Cole,  — Tbe  facilities  for  egress  and  ingress 
are  most  ample,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  door 
for  every  200  persons.  That  the  Hall  can  be 
cleared  of  7,000  people  in  less  than  seven 
minutes.  That  the  size  of  the  staircases,  corri. 
dors,  and  landings  has  proved  that  a crash  of 
any  magnitude  cannot  occur.  That  on  the  roof 
of  the  Hall  are  twenty  tanks,  containing  2,000 
gallons  of  water  each  (40,000  gallons  in  all), 
supplied  by  a pumping-engine  from  an  artesian 
well  at  the  back  of  the  Hall.  If  emptied,  the 
tanks  can  be  refilled  in  twenty  minutes.  The 
water  cooipany’s  service  is  also  connected  with 
these  tanks  in  tbe  event  of  the  pnmping-engiue 
breaking  down.  That  a special  high-pressure 
service,  quite  distinct  from  that  which  supplies 
the  tanks,  surrounds  the  Hall  with  six  fire-plugs, 
at  suitable  distances  : this  is  in  connexion  with 
the  company’s  12-inoh  main,  and  the  supply  is 
practically  inexhaustible,  And  that  all  fire  appli- 
anoes  such  as  hose,  hydrants,  and  extinctenrs 
are  inspected  weekly  by  an  inspector,  who  is 
specially  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  who  is 
not  on  the  ordinary  stalF  of  the  Hall. 


WORKS  OF  THE  LATE  MR.  LOUGH. 

Mrs.  Lough,  knowing  the  regard  entertained 
by  her  late  husband  for  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
birthplace,  had  the  happy  idea  of  offering  the 
gallery  of  works  Mr.  Lough  has  left  behind  him 
to  the  town  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  mayor 
and  some  other  members  of  the  corporation 
came  np  as  a deputation  to  view  them,  and  we 
are  glad  to  hear  the  offer  was  at  once  accepted, 
and  that  a building — partly  free-library,  partly  a 
Lough  Gallery — will  be  at  once  erected,  if  we 
are  rightly  informed,  to  house  them  worthily. 

Immediately  after  the  lamented  death  of 
Mr.  Lough,  to  which  we  alluded  briefly  at  the 
time,  an  eminent  baronet  who  possesses  some  of 
the  sculptor’s  best  works,  evinced  his  oontinning 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Lough’s  genius  by  commis- 
sioning the  production  in  bronze  of  tbe  remark- 
able shield  modelled  some  years  ago,  having  for 
the  central  subject  the  Fall  of  Phaeton,  and 
which  displays  alike  his  imaginative  power  and 
bis  skill  in  the  delineation  of  animal  forms. 
This  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Moore,  of 
Thames  Ditton,  and  will  be  produced  at  once. 


Salisbury  Catbedral. — The  new  choir  screen 
is  about  to  be  put  up  in  tbe  cathedral,  and 
further  portions  of  the  new  organ  are  being 
erected  by  Messrs,  Willis,  the  bnilders. 
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WATER  SUPPLY. 

Cupar. — On  the  15th  nit.  the  Capar  Water 
Worka  were  formally  opened  by  Provost  Welch, 
■who_ congratulated  the  inhabitants  on  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  Water  Worka,  which,  he  hoped, 
would  long  continue  to  yield  an  ample  supply  for 
the  wants  of  the  town. 

Droitwich. — On  the  20th  nit.,  at  a meeting  of 
the  Droitwich  Town  Council,  a scheme  for  the 
supply  of  water,  and  for  the  sewerage  and 
ultimate  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the  town,  was 
submitted,  when  it  was  nnanimonsly  resolved  to 
adopt  such  Bchome  and  forward  the  same  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  approval.  It  was 
also  decided  to  give  the  necessary  notice  that 
25,0001.  would  bo  required  for  the  works  and 
purchase  of  land.  The  engineer  for  the  scheme 
is  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  C.E.,  of  Warwick,  who  pro. 
poses  to  obtain  the  supply  for  Droitwich  by 
means  of  “adits”  driven  in  the  strata  over- 
lying the  brine  springs. 

_ Stone  (Staffordshire).— The  proposal  to  eatab- 
lish  a private  water. works  company  for  the  town 
of  Stone  has  evoked  much  opposition.  The 
subject  came  under  discussion  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians  on  the  19th  ult.  Mr.  Hum. 
ber  is  the  engineer  to  the  projected  company,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  water-works  near  the 
town.  At  present  the  water  supply  is  from  wells, 
not  a few  of  which  are  said  to  be  contaminated. 
The  Board  unanimously  passed  the  following 
resolntion  : — “ That  this  Sanitary  Authority,  ap- 
proving of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Parochial 
Committee,  does  not,  at  the  present  time,  sanc- 
tion the  proposal  for  establishing  a Water, 
works  Company  for  the  Stone  special  drainage 
districts.” 

Liverpool. — A special  meeting  of  the  Water 
Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Town  Council  was 
called  on  the  18th  nit.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  hear  a statement  from  Mr.  Mather,  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Mather  & Platt,  engineers.  Man. 
Chester,  with  reference  to  the  probability  of 
obtaining  a water-supply  from  local  sources. 
Mr.  Mather  said  it  was  stated  upon  authority 
of  the  most  reliable  kind  that  the  triassio  rocks 
below  and  around  Liverpool  had  a depth 
of  at  least  1,400  ft.,  and  beneath  these  the 
Permian  might  be  found,  overlying  the  coal 
measures,  perhaps  of  a thickness  of  200  ft.  But 
they  might  assume,  anyhow,  that  for  1,000  ft. 
or  1,200  ft.  there  was  a clear  section  of  water, 
bearing  rock,  c insisting  of  sandstones  of  various 
degrees  of  porosity,  separated  from  each  other 
by  thin  portings  of  impervious  marl  or  clay. 
This  vast  deposit  extended,  as  Professor  Dawkins 
and  other  geologists  had  shown,  over  an  enormous 
area,  with  several  great  depressions  tending  to 
separate  into  basins,  but  yet  having  continuity 
throughout,  bounded  inland  by  the  older  rocks 
and  the  coal  measures,  and  having  freedom  of 
outlet  by  gravitation  seawards  for  the  water 
it  contained  in  the  districts  of  Fleetwood, 
Southport,  and  Ormskirk.  In  this  area  it  was 
obvious  there  was  a vast  supply  of  water  at 
present  untouched  which  was  kept  up  by  the  rain- 
fall.  It  might  be  assumed  that  about  800  square 
miles  of  surface  would  contribute  to  this  reservoir 
by  percolation,  if  it  were  not  to  some  extent 
covered  by  maria  and  clay.  But  at  least  cue.  third 
was  exposed  to  the  rainfall  by  being  covered  with 
sand,  shingle,  and  drift  at  the  outcrop.  Moreover, 
the  rivers  flowing  over  the  triassio  rocks  would 
contribute  largely  to  this  store,  where  not  filled 
and  overfiowing  with  water.  Now,  if  one-third 
of  the  rainfall  be  taken  as  the  possible  replenish- 
ment of  these  rocks,  should  they  be  drawn  upon, 
theybadaquantity  of  no  less  than  114,688.000,000 
gallons  annually,  apart  from  the  incalculable 
store  now  locked  up  in  this  porous  strata. 
In  the  presence  of  these  figures  there  was  little 
fear  of  exhaustion.  At  present  these  rocks 
were  saturated,  and  the  surplus  water  flowed  over 
the  surface.  It  was  to  this  enormous  store  of 
water  he  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. In  order  to  liberate  it,  he  recommended 
a boring  of  1,000  ft.  deep  of  large  diameter.  After 
passing  through  some  of  the  impermeable  bands 
of  marl  or  clay,  or  close  sandstone,  many  of  which 
existed  in  this  formation,  he  would  by  mechanical 
means  cue  off  all  connexion  between  the  rocks 
they  had  already  pierced  and  those  lying  below, 
and  the  water  of  the  sub-lying  sandstone  sbonld 
rise  to  its  normal  level  in  the  pipes  lining  the  bore. 
The  pump-barrel  should  be  placed  at  such  a depth 
as  would  keep  it  replenished  with  the  quantity 
equivalent  to  its  extracting  power,  and  thus  a 
continual  flow  of  pure  water  might  be  secured, 
untouched  by  drainage  or  sea- water,  and  entirely 
ndependent  of  that  which  they  now  used. 


His  belief  was  that  there  was  a vast  source  of 
water  in  these  rocks  which  would  fillup  as  quickly 
as  it  was  drawn  npon,  and  that  a quantity  equal 
to  what  Liverpool  had  at  present  conld  beobtaiced 
by  penetrating  those  lower  rocks,  and  by  putting 
down  a series  of  bore-holes  and  pumping  arrange- 
ments, such  as  he  bad  described.  Questioned 
by  Mr.  Forrest  as  to  the  time  it  would  take  to 
bore  1,000  ft.  and  complete  all  the  machinery, 
Mr.  Mather  said  that  if  a good  price  were  paid 
his  firm  could  complete  the  work  in  twelve 
months,  putting  down  a pump  which  conld  lift 
eight  or  ten  million  gallons  per  day.  Asked 
further  with  regard  to  the  cost,  Mr.  Mather  said 
that  the  whole  cost  for  buildings,  engines,  boilers, 
erections,  travelling-oranes,  and  everything  would 
be  about  13,5001.  The  working  expenses  would 
be  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  present  wells. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A “SUFFICIENT” 
SUPPLY  OF  WATER? 

COKRIE  V.  M.tYO. 

This  case  was  lately  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Jnstice  and  Lords  Justioes  Bramwell  and  Am- 
phlett,  sitting  in  the  Court  of  Appeal.  It  was 
an  action  by  the  tenant  of  a house  at  West 
Clandon,  near  Guildford,  for  breach  of  a cove- 
nant in  the  lease  to  supply  him  with  a “suE- 
ciont  supply  of  water.” 

The  corenant  in  the  lease  was  that  the  defendant,  the 
landlord,  would  complete,  with  reasonable  despatch,  such 
worts  as  were  necessary  to  secure  the  tenant  a auflicient 
supply  of  water  to  the  premises.  The  tenant  entered  in 
November,  1873,  and  it  was  found  that  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water,  and  the  tenant  made  com- 
plaints,  and  the  landlord  had  the  well  bored  deeper. 
There  was  no  complaint  of  the  water  until  May,  1975,  and 
then  the  tenant  complained  that  this  water  was  polluted 
and  such  as  to  cause  ill  health  to  the  inmates  of  the  house, 
The  landlord  then  bad  the  well  “ cased,"  but  this  was  not 
finished  till  August ; and  in  September,  1875,  the  tenant 
left  the  house,  and  in  October  brought  this  action  sgaiust 
his  landlord  for  the  bre-aoh  of  bis  covenant.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  deep  well  bad  been  deepened  and  had  been  con- 
verted into  an  artesian  well.  141  ft.  deep,  right  down  into 
the  ch«Iir,  where  pure  water  was  obtained. 

The  cause  came  for  trial  before  Mr.  Justice  Quain,  who 
held  that  the  covenant  meant  not  merely  a supply  of  water 
sufficient  in  quantity,  but  reasonably  pure  ia  quality; 
and  on  that  there  was  contradictory  evidence  of  experts 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  water. 

In  the  result  the  jury  found  for  the  defendant,  and  the 
learned  jndee  wrote  a certificate  to  the  efi'ect  that  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  verdict,  and  it  seemed  a very  lit  case 
for  a compromise. 

Three  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  division,— Lord 
Coleridge,  Mr.  Jnstice  Brett,  and  Mr.  Justice  Lindley,— 
alter  the  Judicature  Act  had  come  into  operation,  set 
aside  the  verdict  for  defendant,  end  directed  a new  trial, 
on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  was  against  the  weight  of 
evidence. 

The  case  was  argued  at  great  lengih,  and  in  reply  to  the 
Court  the  Sclicitor-General  said  he  had  already  probosed 
a compromise,  but  the  offer  was  refused.  The  truth  is, 
he  said,  when  a case  has  gone  on  so  long,  the  costs  are  so 
heavy  that  the  parties  cannot  be  brought  to  agree. 

A new  trial  was  eventually  directed,  costs  to  follow  the 
dismissal  of  the  defendant's  appeal. 


SKETCHING  WITHOUT  AN  ORDER. 

Sjr,— I had  read  of  Newetead  Abbey  Church 
having  a grand  west  front,  and  decided  on 
visiting  it  at  the  first  opportunity,  which  was 
Boxing-day.  On  referring  to  the  time-table  I 
was  somewhat  amused  on  reading  that  at  Lindby 
Station  passengers  only  having  business  at  the 
Colliery  or  the  Abbey  were  allowed  to  alight, 
and  I presumed  from  it  that  it  was  a private 
station,  not  worked  by  the  Midland  Railway 
Company’s  ofiioials.  Disregarding  such  a hint, 
I alighted  at  the  station,  and  was  nob  asked  by 
the  officials  whither  I was  going.  I was  surprised 
at  finding  4 in.  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and 
green  fields  a few  miles  lower  down.  On  going 
through  Lindby  village,  I found  a cross  at  each 
end,  a very  unusual  thing  in  our  villages.  The 
route  to  the  Abbey  is  a very  pleasant  one, 
through  a wood,  with  a disreputable  road;  bub 
the  morning  was  a very  frosty  one,  enabling 
pedestrians  to  get  along  easily.  On  arriving  at 
the  Abbey  I sketched  at  the  west  front  for  an 
hour  and  a half  (it  ia  of  Decorated  date),  and 
had  just  completed,  when  a policeman  came 
from  the  house  adjoining,  and  asked  me  if  I had 
leave^to  sketch.  I said,  “ No.  Whom  should  I 
ask?”  He  said,  “No  one  there;  you  ought 
to  have  written  to  Mr.  Webb  for  leave  to  enter 
the  grounda.”  I aaid,  “ Could  I not  apply  at  the 
house  then  ? ” He  aaid,  “ No.”  This  suggested 
to  me  that  Mr.  Webb,  of  Newstead  Abbey,  had 
an  interest  in  the  sale  of  postage-stamps,  since 
people  were  not  allowed  to  apply  personally,  but 
only  by  letter,— bat  which,'!  humbly  think,  would 
nob  increase  his  income  much.  Having  got  what 
I wanted,  I left  at  hia  request,  During  the  last 
twenty  years,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  England,  I have  visited  many  abbeys,  but  at 


none  of  them  have  I ever  met  with  such  treat- 
ment  as  having  a policeman  sent  to  order  me  off 
while  sketching  at  an  abbey  church,  to  which 
place  the  public  are  allowed  access  without 
hindrance ; and  very  frequently,  when  such 
churches  are  situated  in  parka  and  grounds, 
the  owners  have  invariably  and  courteously  per. 
mitted  the  public  to  view  them,  without  any 
of  the  childish  importance  displayed  by  the 
owner  of  Newstead  Abbey;  and 'I  can  only 
express  my  surprise  that  the  members  of  the 
Nottinghamshire  Archasologioal  Society  should 
allow  such  treatment  in  their  county  to  go  un- 
challenged; but  it  ia  to  be  trusted  that  public 
opinion,  through  the  press,  may  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  matter,  and  compel  the  owner  of 
Newstead  Abbey  to  forego  the  churlish  enjoy- 
ment he  exercises  in  giving  and  refusing  access 
to  such  as  myself,  who  require  to  sketch  at  the 
churches,  those  places  having  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  public  property.  J.  B.  Watts. 


RICHMOND  PARK  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

Sir, — Au  attempt  has  been  made  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Builder  of  November  25,  headed  “Richmond 
Park  and  the  Public,”  but  without  effect. 
Having  read  the  article  in  question,  I can  testify 
to  its  general  accuracy,  with  the  exception  of 
the  part  which  reads,  “ Upwards  of  100  acres  is 
also  inclosed  in  winter  for  feeding  the  deer.” 
This  should  be  “108  acres  ai  e kept  inclosed  and 
manured  to  grow  hay  for  feeding  the  deer  during 
the  winter  mouths.”  This  part  of  the  park  is 
the  nearest  to  the  rifle  ranges  at  Wimbledon. 
Richmoud  Park  was  inclosed  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  The  Princess  Amelia,  daughter  of 
George  11.,  attempted  to  exclude  the  public  from 
the  park  altogether,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
pluck  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  John  Lewis,  a 
brewer  of  Richmond,  they  would  have  been  shut 
out  for  ever.  The  objector  dees  not  appear  to 
have  much  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which 
he  writes,  it  being  a well-known  fact  that  the 
head  keeper  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  keeping  up  of  the  Park.  At  the  present 
time  the  baliff  (Mr.  Sherratt)  undertakes  this 
duty.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Office  of  Works 
in  1851;  and  previously  the  late  Mr.  Edward 
Jesse,  Itinerant  Deputy  Surveyor  to  the  Office 
of  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues.  It  is 
well  known  that  even  during  Mr.  Jesse's  term 
of  management,  the  head  keeper  was  a great 
impediment  to  all  good  plans.  With  regard  to 
the  game  inclosures,  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  stated 
that  the  money  was  voted  by  Parliament  to 
make  these  incloaures  for  the  purpose  of  renew- 
ing the  trees  (great  numbers  of  trees  having 
been  out  down  to  supply  timber  for  the  navy), 
and  on  condition  that  the  inolosures  were  to  be 
thrown  out  to  the  public  when  the  trees  were 
out  of  danger  from  the  deer  and  cattle.  The 
present  ranger  has  not  only  caused  these 
incloaures  to  be  enlarged,  but  has  bad  others 
made  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  game  to 
amuse  himself  and  friends;  some  of  these 
inolosures  having  been  made  upwards  of  fifty  • 
years. 

Public  money  ia  annually  voted  by  Parliament  I 
for  this  sport ; therefore,  it  certainly  appears 
hard  that  the  public  are  not  allowed  to  play 
cricket,  or  any  game  in  this  large  park.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Office  of  Worka  are 
the  proper  authorities  to  have  the  whole  and  sole 
control,  which  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
Public.  O.VE  OP  THE  Public. 


A DANGEROUS  NEIGHBOUR. 

Sir, — As  one  personally  and  pecuniarily 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  house  property,  and 
particularly  that  portion  of  property  that  lies  in 
close  contiguity  to  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  Coast  Station  at  “ Victoria,”  permit  me 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  enormous  wooden 
structure,  reared,  I presume,  for  temporary  pur- 
poses, but  that  has  for  the  last  ten  years,  in 
defiance  of  all  Building  Acta,  maintained  ’its 
supremacy  close  to  that  noble  pile  of  buildings 
called  the  Groavenor^Hotel.  The  consequences 
to  owners  of  house  property  in  Pimlico,  in  case 
of  a conflagration  there,— than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  probable,— would  be  something 
frightful ; and  I feel  sure  that  it  needs  no  more 
than,  through  the  medium  of  your  oolumns,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  anomalous 
state  of  affairs  to  find  some  oure  for  this  evil. 

An  Owner  of  House  Property 
IN  Pimlico. 


Jan.  6,  1877.] 
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OBITXJABT. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo,  F.S  A. — The  Eev. 
Thomas  Hugo,  M.A.,  rector  of  West  Hackney, 
died  on  Sunday  last,  after  a short  illness.  The 
rev.  gentleman,  who  was  descended  from  a 
French  Protestant  family  which  settled  in 
England  in  consequence  of  religious  persecution, 
will  bo  best  known  to  most  of  our  readers  as  an 
antiquai'y,  and  as  taking  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archeological 
Society. 

Sir  Titus  Salt. — Sir  Titus  Salt,  one  of  the  few 
remaining  founders  of  our  manufacturing  pros- 
parity,  died  on  the  29  th  ult.  at  his  residence,  Crow 
Nest,  near  Halifax.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
clothing  material  known  as  alpaca,  but  he 
will  be  best  known  to  the  general  reader 
as  the  founder  of  the  model  town  of  Saltaire. 
About  the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition  (says 
the  Daily  News),  when  Bradford  was  still  a dirty 
manufacturing  town,  Sir  Titus  determined  to 
take  his  works  and  workpeople  into  the  country. 
A strip  of  land  was  bought  at  Shipley,  near  the 
Midland  Railway  and  the  river  Aire,  and  a 
building  was  erected  on  it  which  was  then  re- 
garded as  the  largest  and  handsomest  factory  in 
the  world.  The  whole  range  of  buildings 
covered  nine  acres  and  a half,  and  the  ventila- 
tion, the  warming,  and  the  sanitary  precautions 
were  as  perfect  as  they  could  be  made.  The 
workpeople  some  4,000  in  number,  were  housed 
in  good  cottages,  and  the  village  thus  created 
was  supplied  with  park,  crioket-ground,  public 
institutions,  lecture-halls,  and  places  of  worship, 
by  its  founder.  In  explaining  his  object  Sir 
Titus  Salt  said  ho  hoped  to  draw  around  him  a 
population  that  would  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  be  well  fed,  contented,  and 
happy.  He  had,  he  said,  given  instructions  to 
his  architects  that  nothing  should  be  spared  to 
render  the  dwellings  of  the  operatives  a pattern 
to  the  country,  and  he  hoped  to  live  to  see  satis- 
faction, happiness,  and  comfort  aronnd  him. 
Saltaire,  at  the  last  census,  contained  820  houses 
and  4,389  persons. 


ARCHiEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Somersetshire.  — The  Somersetshire  Archseo- 
logical  Society  has,  in  compliance  with  the 
memorial  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  decided 
to  hold  its  annual  meeting  for  the  year  1877  at 
Bridgwater.  The  date  of  the  meeting  will 
probably  be  early  in  August. 

Birmingham. — At  a meeting  of  the  Arohmo. 
logical  Section  of  the  Midland  Institute,  Bir- 
mingham, on  the  22Qd  ult.,  a paper  on  “The 
Collegiate  Cbnrch  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
Coventry,”  was  read  by  Mr,  W.  G.  Fretton,  of 
Coventry.  Mr,  Fretton  said  this  interesting 
church,  apparently  fresh  from  the  builders, 
dating  back,  however,  500  years,  was  the  only 
church  of  similar  origin  in  Coventry,  and  pos- 
sessed 80  many  peculiarities  in  its  oonstrnotion 
as  to  make  it  unique  among  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures. The  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  owed  its  origin,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
earliest  of  the  guilds  of  the  city.  The  most 
ancient  of  these  was  St.  Mary’s, or  the  Merchants’ 
Guild,  founded  on  the  20th  of  May,  1340,  by 
licence  of  Edward  III.  This  was  followed  by 
the  formation  of  Sb.  John  the  Baptist’s  Guild, 
on  the  6th  of  October,  1342,  and  St.  Catherine’s 
Guild  in  the  following  year.  In  1344  a move- 
ment  in  the  direction  of  a distinct  religious 
edifice  for  the  Guild  services  was  commenced, 
and  Isabel,  Queen  of  Edward  II.,  gave  to  the 
Guild  of  St.  John  a parcel  of  land  117  ft.  long, 
by  33  ft.  at  the  north  and  40  ft.  at  the  sooth  end 
belonging  to  her,  in  Coventry,  on  which  to  build 
a chapel  in  honour  of  God  and  St.  John.  The 
work  of  obapel-building  was  promptly  com- 
menced by  the  master  and  brethren  of  St. 
John’s,  but  only  the  eastern  portion  of  what  was 
now  seen  was  so  far  finished  as  to  be  ready  for 
dedication  in  1350,  the  work  of  extension  being 
continued  for  some  years  afterwards.  Recent 
excavations  in  the  interior  of  St.  John’s  enabled 
them  to  form  a tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the 
area  oconpied  by  the  chapel  as  it  stood  in  1357, 
and  which  apparently  did  not  include  more  than 
part  of  the  present  chancel,  its  south  aisle,  and  a 
portion  of  the  north  aisle.  In  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  much  havoc  was  committed  iu 
the  churches  of  the  city,  and  Sb.  John’s  did  not 
escape.  In  1726  an  order  in  Council  was  made 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  convert  it  into  a 
parish  church,  but  nothing  was  done  further 
until  1733,  when  notice  was  drawn  to  its  state 


by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  It  was  enacted 
by  Parliament  that  from  and  after  the  23rd  of 
Juno,  1734,  the  church  of  Bablake  shonld  be 
deemed  a parish  church  by  the  name  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  in  the  city  of  Coventry.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Fretton  said  he  regarded  the  restora- 
tion aa  so  far  very  successful.  The  designs  had 
been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott;  but  when  subsequent  discoveries  had 
suggested  a departure  from  the  plans,  so  as  to 
preserve  and  reproduce  characters  and  features, 
this  had  been  done. 


BACK  DRAINAGE  v.  UNDER-HOUSE 
DRAINAGE. 

The  question  of  back-drainage  came  under 
disenssion  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Camberwell 
vestry,  when,  as  it  will  be  seen  from  what 
follows,  the  vestry  approved  of  back-drainage 
aa  compared  with  having  drains  under  houses, 
when  circumstances  admit  of  the  former  system 
being  carried  out.  The  Sewers  Committee  had 
recommended  that  permission  should  be  given 
to  Mr.  Bailey  to  drain  some  bouses  now  being 
built  by  him  in  Lordship-lane,  at  the  rear  of  the 
same,  at  his  own  expense.  The  recommendation 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Drayner,  who  moved  as  an 
amendment  the  construction  of  a sewer  in  the 
main  road  in  front  of  these  particular  booses,  and 
that  Mr.  Bayley  should  be  requested  to  drain  into 
the  same.  He  observed  that  sooner  or  later  a 
sewer  would  have  to  go  along  the  front  road,  and 
it  might  as  well  be  made  now.  Mr.  Roy 
(a  builder)  said  there  was  a splendid  fall  at  the 
baok  of  the  houses  in  qnestion,  and  there  wonld 
be  a 9 in.  drain  into  the  main  sewer.  As  a 
sanitary  matter  he  would  not  put  a drain  under 
a honse  if  it  could  be  kept  outside.  He  could  not 
understand  any  person  advising  the  putting  of  a 
drain  under  a man’s  honse  when  there  was  no 
necessity  for  it.  Mr.  Denny  said  the  disadvan- 
tage of  having  drains  under  honses  was  too 
apparent  to  be  lightly  treated,  and  he  for  one 
would  vote  for  a house  being  drained  at  the  rear 
if  it  could  be  done  without  any  corresponding 
disadvantage.  The  vestry  confirmed  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee,  sanotioning  the  back- 
drainage  of  the  bouses  in  question. 


THEATRES. 

Newcastle^on-Tyne. — Plans  having  been  passed 
by  the  Corporation  for  the  erection  of  a per. 
mauent  cirous  at  the  St.  Thomas’s-street  corner 
of  Peroy-street,  Newcastle,  it  has  been  agreed 
to  register  a company  for  the  purpose  of  carry, 
ing  out  the  undertaking,  under  the  title  of 
“ The  Newcastle  Permanent  Circus  and  Agri. 
cnltural  Company  (Limited).”  Capital  25,0001., 
in  51.  shares.  The  building  will  be  erected  on 
the  property  of  Mr.  John  Irving,  builder,  with 
whom  the  scheme  is  stated  to  have  originated. 

Southampton. — Gordon’s  Theatre  of  Varieties, 
Southampton,  was  re-opened  on  Boxing-night, 
after  having  been  closed  for  six  months,  during 
which  period  it  has  undergone  extensive  altera, 
tions,  additions,  and  improvements,  under  the 
direobion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  architect.  The 
floors  of  the  hall  and  stage  have  been  removed, 
and  reconstructed  on  the  ground  level,  while  the 
length  from  wall  to  wall  is  117  ft.,  and  the 
greatest  width  40  ft. ; the  auditorium  is  nearly 
SO  ft.  long  to  the  front  of  the  proscenium,  and 
the  total  height  37  ft.  With  the  exception  of 
the  ball  and  stage,  the  whole  of  the  buildings, 
both  in  the  front  and  rear,  have  been  removed, 
and  new  premises  erected,  extending  from 
French-street  on  the  one  side  to  Bugle-street 
on  the  other.  The  new  building  in  front  of 
the  auditorium  is  four  stories  high,  and  rises 
50  ft.  above  the  pavement,  and  communicates 
with  Fienoh-sbreet.  The  proscenium  has  been 
increased  in  height,  and  the  main  wall  thrown 
back,  giving  an  additional  depth  of  8 ft.,  making 
a total  of  about  30  ft.  from  the  footlights,  and 
the  opening  is  21  fc.  6 in.  wide. 

Doncaster. — The  Doncaster  theatre  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  by  fire  on  the  28th  ult. 
About  a quarter  to  three  in  the  morning  a 
policeman  discovered  that  a part  of  the  stage 
was  on  fire,  and  that  one  of  the  dressing-rooms 
in  the  wings  was  almost  consumed.  Water  is 
laid  on  into  the  theatre,  and  hose  provided,  so  that 
no  time  was  lost  in  getting  this  out,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  pipe,  or  directing  tube,  had 
been  cut  and  was  missing.  The  fire  brigade, 
however,  brought  hose  with  them,  and  quickly 
attached  it  to  the  mains,  and  played  upon  the 


fire  with  Bu«h  effect  that  they  extinguished  it 
before  it  oonld  make  much  progress. 

Her  Majesty's  Opera  - house,  Haymarlcet. — 
Messrs.  Cbinnock,  Galsworthy,  & Chinnook  have 
been  instructed  by  the  Earl  of  Dudley  to  sell  by 
auction,  on  the  Ist  prox.,  at  the  Auction  Mart, 
the  lease  of  her  Majesty’s  Opera-house.  The 
property  is  held  on  lease  for  the  residue  of  a 
term  of  which  fifteen  years  were  unexpired  at 
Michaelmas,  1876. 

Liverpool. — The  magistrates  of  Liverpool  have 
decided  that  in  future,  before  granting  a licence 
to  any  theatre  in  that  town,  they  must  have  a 
certificate  from  the  borough  surveyor,  or  other 
surveyor  appointed  by  the  Health  Committee  of 
the  Town  Council,  as  to  the  oonstruobion  of  the 
building,  especially  with  regard  to  its  means  of 
egress. 


ALLEGED  ALTERATION  OF 
SPECIFICATION. 

At  tbe  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Board  of 
Guardians  last  week,  a letter  was  read  from  the 
clerk  of  the  works  at  the  new  Infirmary  build- 
ing,  complaining  of  the  specification  having 
been  altered  by  the  orders  of  a Mr.  Street,  who 
was  acting  for  Messrs.  Fowler  & Hill,  architects. 
It  referred  to  tbe  want  of  felt  being  placed 
between  the  roof  boarding  and  the  slates. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  they  employed  a 
clerk  of  the  works,  and  should  support  him. 

Mr.  Taylor  recollected  that  when  old  Lambeth 
Church  was  rebnilt,  it  was  considered  best  not 
to  have  felt;  but  tbe  result  was  that  in  a short 
time  the  roof  bad  to  be  stripped,  aud  felt  placed 
there.  It  was  a raischievons  thing  to  alter  a 
specification. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  Mr.  Fowler’s 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  matter  by  tbe 
clerk  of  tbe  works. 

On  tbe  motion  of  Mr.  R.  Taylor,  the  qaestion 
was  referred  to  the  Building  Committee. 


RECLAMATION  OF  WASTE  LANDS. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  M.P.,  is  doing  in  Gal- 
way what  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  is  doing  in 
Sutherlandshire  and  the  Bridgwater  Trustees  at 
Chat  Moss,  near  Manchester.  lie  is  reclaiming  bog 
and  heath  lands,  but  on  a much  smaller  scale  than 
is  being  done  in  Scotland  and  England.  Tbe  same 
system,  however,  is  adopted  by  all,  except  that 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  is  doing  his  work  by 
means  of  twelve  steam  engines  and  plongbs,  and 
Mr.  Henry  by  manual  labour.  Does  it  pay  ? is 
■ tbe  first  question  generally  asked,  aud  Mr.  Henry 
replies  that,  inoluding  farm  buildings  and  roads, 
the  reclamations  in  Galway  have  cost  on  an 
average  131.  an  acre,  which  at  5 percent,  means 
an  annual  rent-charge  of  13b.,  to  wbioh  is  to  bo 
added  a sum  of  from  Is.  to  3a.,  the  full  annnal 
value  of  the  uoredaimed  land.  The  Duke’s 
reclamations  cost  301.  an  acre,  so  that  the  rent 
is  about  double,  and  would  render  the  laud  in 
Ireland  too  costly  for  renting  ; bat,  on  the  other 
hand,  excellent  profit  may  be  made  if  tbe  expen- 
diture is  so  kept  down  that  the  annual  rent  is  not 
more  than  from  ISs.  to  ISs.  per  acre.  Mr. 
Henry’s  reclamations  are  being  made  in  the  Pass 
of  Kylemore,  in  which  there  is  very  little  deep 
bog  and  an  abundance  of  limestone.  The  first 
thing  is  to  remove  the  water  by  drains,  wbioh 
must  go  right  down  to  the  gravel  below.  They 
are  out  wedge-sbape  by  Scotch  tools,  and  all 
that  is  requisite  to  form  a permanent  drain  is  to 
replace  the  wedge-shaped  sod  and  ram  it  donn 
between  the  walls  of  the  drain,  where  it  consoli- 
dates and  forms  a tube  wbioh  will  remain  open 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  years.  The  sorface 
sinks  and  becomes  consolidated.  It  is  then  dag 
by  spade  labour  or  ploughed,  the  latter  by  oxen 
or  horses  (on soft  land)  in  wooden  pattens;  then 
dressed  well  with  lime,  which  “ boils  the  bog,” 
oausing  the  vegetable  matter  to  become  excel- 
lent manure.  Then  it  is  broken  up  by  the  chain 
or  revolving  harrow,  and  is  ready  for  root  crops, 
to  be  followed  by  tbe  usual  rotation.  Tbe  crops 
on  the  reclaimed  land  in  Galway  have  proved 
abundant. 


A Journeyman  Decorator,  who  had  been 
earning  on  an  average  21.  Ss.  per  week,  sued 
the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company  for 
compensation  for  injuries  received  in  a collision 
at  the  Earl’s  Court  Station  in  January  last.  The 
company  had  paid  into  Court  8001.,  to  which  the 
jury  added  3001. 
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THE  BUILDER. 
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THE  GLASGOW  CITY  CHURCHES. 

Lord  Provost  Bain,  of  Glasgow,  Laa  drawn 
ap  a sofaema  which  he  intends  to  anbrnit  to  the 
Town  Conncil  regarding  the  city  ohurobea.  He 
propnsea  that  three  of  the  nine  city  ohurchea 
should  be  Bold— the  Tron,  St.  Enoch’s,  and  St 
George  8, — and  that  other  three  ahonld  be  erected 
on  sices  more  snitable  for  the  population.  He 
says  that  these  three  are  in  situations  where  the 
diaplaoement  of  the  population  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  great  that  there  is  not  a suffi- 
ciency of  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
fill  a church,  nor  a sufficiently  extensive  field  for 
the  labonrs  of  a clergyman  ; and  so  it  might  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  Church  and  the  com- 
monity  that  these  churches  should  be  sold,  and 
others  built  in  lieu  of  them  in  other  and  better 
situations.  Mr.  Thomas  Binnie,  valuator,  re- 
ports  that  the  value  of  St.  George’s  is  45,000?..  5 
St.  Eooch’s,  26,0001.;  and  the  Tron,  21,0001. 
The  Lord  Provost  then  says  : 

the  value  of  the  three  churches  and 
SI  ,es  to  b0  82,O3Oi. ; hut  deduct  for  safety  2,000^.  there 
rcinams  90.0001.  It  may  be  assumed  that  new  churebea 
’1"  "‘I’’  “v  fof  X5,OO.U  each,  or  say 

4£>,0W1  for  the  three.  Thus,  45,0001.  would  be  left  in 
“f  A9V;  the  citv  clergymen  have  an  endowment 

of  425f.  annually,  and  the  ninth  has  -iOOi.  a year.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  endowment  for  all  of  them  should  be 
reduced  to  300Z.  a year  each,  but  that  the  clergy  shonld 
receive  toe  seat-rents  of  their  respective  churches  in  sddi- 
tioD.  ihe  endowment  would  thus  amount  to  2 700? 
annually,  and  to  secure  this  at  twenty-fiveyears’  purchase 
would  require  a capital  sum  of  67.500?.  Toward  this  apply 
the  three  churches', 
•l^,000?.-leaTmg22,500?.tobeprovided  bytheCorporation. 
But  as  time  will  be  required  to  dispose  of  the  churches  and 
us  suppose  the  Corporation  gives 
l a tbts  way  the  city  wonld  pay  a sum  equal  to 
of  losing  2,315?  annually.  It  is  sue- 
psted  that  all  the  churches  and  the  30,000?.  should  bo 
landed  over  to  commissioners,  to  be  named  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  that  they  should  realise  the  churches  and 
bui  d the  new  ones.  In  this  the  Corporation  would  at  an 
early  date  be  relieved  from  all  further  claim  in  connexion 
with  the  citv  churches  and  with  the  stipends  of  the  city 
ministers.  It  must  be  of  advantaee  to  the  community  that 
the  clerey  should  bo  men  of  ability,  and  we  may /ipact 
of  300/.  a year,  and  seat-rents  added, 
counTry  command  the  best  talent  in  the 


AN  ARCHITECT’S  CL.UM. 

PARAIRE  V.  ARGENT. 

At  the  Romford  County  Court,  on  the  19th 
nit.,  Mr.  Edward  Louis  Paraire,  arebiteot,  of 
London,  sued  James  Argent,  of  East  Brook 
House,  Dagenham,  for  15?.  15a.  for  work  done. 

Mr.  E,  Rqlland,  barrister,  who  appeared  for  plaintiff, 
stated  that  in  1872  defendant  was  the  owner  of  a heer- 
honse  in  3un-street,  London,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
works  being  carried  out  in  LiverpooUstreot  by  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Companv,  the  tralDc  was  diverted  from 
San-street,  and  the  receipts  of  defendant’s  boose  fell  eff 
from  4 0?.  to  125?.  per  month,  and  the  question  arising  as 
to  whether  be  bad  not  a claim  on  the  railway  company, 
Mr.  Huggins,  the  manager  of  Reid’s  brewery,  brought 
about  a meeting  between  plaintiff  anddefendant,  and  after 
they  had  met  at  defendant’s  solicitors’,  it  was  decided  to 
prepare  a esse  for  the  opinion  of  counsel,  and  plaintiff 
was  instructed  to  prepare  plans  to  accompany  the  case, 
The  plans  were  prepared  and  sent  to  the  solicitors,  but  iri 
the  end  it  was  feared  defendant  had  no  case  against  the 
company,  and  the  matter  dropped  for  a time,  but  someone 
else  having  brought  an  action  and  obtained  a considerable 
from  the  company,  defendant  again  took  proceedings 


houses  on  his  pint  of  land,  had  brought  them  forward 
more  than  6 ft.,  thereby  vioiatine  the  covenant  he  had 
entered  into  with  the  plaintiff.  The  defendant  bad  con- 
verted the  houses  into  shops,  snd  had,  bv  briogine  them 
forward  6 ft , left  the  plaintiff’s  houses  in  a rocees.  In 
consequence  of  these  aheriitions,  the  plaintiff's  premises 
had  been  damaged,  the  access  of  light  and  air  being  ob- 
structed, and  the  value  of  the  houses  considerably  reduced. 
The  plainiiff  alleged  that  the  alterations  were  carried  out 
so  carelessly  and  negligently  that  the  land  supporting  the 
plaintiff’s  bouse  had  been  interfered  with  ; the  bouse  had 
settled  to  some  extent,  the  walls  were  craoked,  and  the 
property  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  the  amount 
claimed. 

Before  the  close  of  the  case  a consultation  took  place 
jjetween  the  learned  counsel,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
judgment  should  be  entered  for  the  plaintiff  for  60? , with 
costs. 


“BRIDGE  OR  SUBWAY  P” 


" BYE.COMMISSIONS.” 

The  Leeds  Mercury  of  the  16th  ulb.  had  a 
leading  article  eommentiog  upon  the  recent 
theatrical  case  of  Coe  v.  Sothern  and  Another, 
in  which  the  following  passage  occarred  : ' 

“ But  somehow,  whether  it  be  a stage-manager  ' eu- 
gaging  a company.'  and  accepting  commissions  from  the 
actors  i or  an  agent  putting  out  a contract  for  a Goveru- 
luent,  and  accepting  a commission  from  the  contractor  • 
or  an  archit  ect  who  takes  bis  commission  for  looking  after 
toe  contractors,  but  also  accepts  commissions  from  them 
because  they  enjoy  being  looked  after  by  him.  . in 

all  these  cases  there  is  the  one  peculiarity,  that  this  bve- 
commission  or  acknowledgment  is  underhand,  and  care- 
luUy  concealed  from  the  principal.’’ 

In  reference  to  this  passage,  the  followiog 
letter  appeared  in  the  Mercury  of  the  20th 
ult. : — 

/.  .r  Saturday’s  paper,  referring  to  the 

case  of  Coen.  Snthern,  m which  you  so  ably  and  justly 
condemn  theporrupt  system  of  receiving  bye-coramissions, 

I am  much  pleased  to  see  your  reference  to  that  of  ' an 
orchitect  who  takes  his  commission  for  looking  after  the 
conirac'ors,  but  also  accepts  commissions  from  them  be- 
cause they  ergoy  being  looked  after  by  him.'  I have 
heard  that  this  does  apply  to  some  architects,— and 
too  commission  has  been  offered  to  me  more  than  once 
IS."."  »i"™relr  hop.  not  to  m.o,.' 

>iow  can  the  architect  be  considered  honest  who  takes 
this  commission  from  the  contractor  ? Is  his  client  made 
acquainted  with  It  ? I think  I may  safely  ssy,  in 
cases  he  » not.  Suppose  his  consent  to  be  a«ked  fa 

that  IS  honest  sod  straightforward,  do  not  architects  as  a 
body,  set  themselves  right  before  iheir  employere’.  and 
llrmly  refuse  to  accept  these  commissions,  and  confine 
tpeniae  VPS  to  the  recognised  per-centage  paid  to  them  by 
^eir  clients  for  their  drawings  and  superin'endence  of 
work  f-lours,  truly.  Abchiiectps,” 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  aesorting  that  archi- 
tects, as  a body,  do  confine  themselves  to  the 
per-centage  paid  to  them  by  their  employers. 
Let  those  who  assert  the  contrary  give  us  “ in- 
stances ’ to  prove  the  truth  of  their  assertion. 


in  the  matter,  and  obtained  6no?, 

Evidence  having  been  en'led, 

Mr.  Preston,  for  the  defendant,  contended  that  all  that 
was  done  in  the  matter  was  by  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hug- 
gin«,  the  manager  of  Reid's  Brewery  Company,  who  were 
raortg.agees  to  a ennsideraWe  sum  on  defendaufs  house, 
and  who  would  suffer  materially  from  the  diminution  ol 
the  trade  of  the  house,  and  defo'Ddatit  was  a«ked  hy  Hue- 
gins  to  meet  plaintiff  at  Paul  & Pearon’s  (Huggins’s 
solicitors),  and  beine  willing  to  assist  the  Brewery  Com- 
pany all  hs  could  he  did  so,  but  at  last  ho  got  tired  of  the 
protracted  negotiations,  and  would  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  the  matter.  Paul  & Fearon  were  not  defendant’s 
solicitors,  and  had  never  charged  him  a farthing,  and  he 
never  heard  of  this  claim  until  after  the  death  of  Huggins. 
80  far  from  having  employed  Paul  & Fearon,  he  emploved 
anolher  solicitor,  who  obtained  600?.  for  bim,  If  there 
was  snv  truth  in  the  plaintiff's  statement,  why  bad  not 
Mr.  Paul  or  Mr,  Fearon  been  brought  to  corroborate  it 
and  why  had  he  waited  tilt  the  death  of  Mr.  Huggins 
before  sending  in  his  claim  ? 

Defendant  havingbeen  called, 

Mr,  Holland  replied  on  the  case. 

The  Judge  summed  up  at  considerable  length,  and  said 
he  thoughi  the  defendant  ought  to  have  bis  verdict ; bat, 
on  the  npplica'ion  of  Mr.  Holland,  be  nonsuited  plaintiff 
and  allowed  defendant  costs. 


A Word  for  the  British  Workman.— Dr. 

Acland,  Regina  Profeesor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford 
in  delivering  the  prizes  to  a public  elementary 
school,  on  the  20Lh  ulb.,  commented  atrongly 
•upon  the  remarks  lately  made  by  the  Rector  0/ 
Lincoln  (Mr.  Pattison)  on  the  condition  of  art- 
education.  and  slated  that  he  had  the  conviction 
that  notwithstanding  all  onr  bad  work,  some  of 
the  best  was  to  be  found  in  every  department  to 
which  the  ekill  of  workmen  m'ght  be  applied 
and  he  also  believed  that  among  our  British 
workmen  were  hearts  as  true,  heads  as  clear 
and  bands  as  fine  as  among  any  other  nation.  * 


NON-PERFORMANCE  OF  CONTRACT. 

GILLINGHAM  V.  MORTON. 

This  was  a claim  (preferred  in  the  Crewe 
County  Court  on  the  20bh  ult.)  for  5?.,  money 
paid  for  work  done  under  a contract,  which,  it 
was  alleged,  the  defendant,  a builder  at  Crewe, 
had  not  carried  out. 

The  plaintiff’s  ease  was,  that  in  May,  1376,  he  agreed 
wuh  the  defendant  to  pay  him  2il?.  lOs.  to  build  a house 
m Samuel-street,  Crewe,  which  was  to  be  finished  in 
November,  1876.  The  defendant  was  to  draw  certain 
money  as  the  work  progressed,  but,  owing  to  his  im- 
pecuuions  circumstances,  he  went  away  from  the  agree- 
ment, and  obtained  advain-ea  of  iimney  at  various  times 
until  he  received  the  entire  balance  due  for  the  job.  The 
house  was  eventually  completed,  excepting  some  altera- 
tions at  the  front  palisading  wall,  in  the  foundation  of 
which  the  defendant  had  omitted  to  put  three  courses  of 
bricks.  Finding  that  the  agreement  had  not  been  carried 
out  in  this  particular,  he  asked  the  defendant  to  complete 
the  work,  but  this  be  declined  to  do.  Subsequently  the 
plaintill'  called  in  a professional  men,  who  declarc’d  the 
wall  to  be  improperly  conslrncted  ; hence  the  present 
action.  The  plaintilf  had  since  got  Mr.  Henry  StringfelJow 
to  complete  the  work  for  the  sum  of  6?. 

The  plaintill  called  Mr,  Edwin  Furber,  surveyor;  Mr 
George  Watson,  town  surveyor;  and  Mr.  Stringtellow.  to 
show  that  the  work  had  not  been  done  according  to  con- 
tract, and  thit  the  amount  claimed  was  reasnnable. 

The  defendant  stated  that  at  the  very  onset  the  contract 
was  departed  from,  and  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  take 
down  the  eastern  wall  and  the  whole  of  the  foundations  of 
the  cesspool  and  ashpit,  by  order  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brom- 
field,  who  said  the  plaintiff  was  infringing  on  the  adjoining 
occupier’s  land.  He  farther  alleged  that  he  had  done 
other  work  in  addition  to  what  was  stipulated  in  the  con- 
tract. and  for  which  he  sent  in  a bill  for  10?.,  but  for  which 
he  agreed  to  accept  4?.  odd,  on  the  understanding  that  he 
was  not  to  disturb  the  palisading  wall  in  di*pute,  and  that 
no  further  clsims  should  be  mar'e  upon  him.  The  plaintiff 
replied  that  he  had  paid  the  defendant  for  his  ei'ra  work 
and  he  produced  a number  ot  receipts  lor  the  money  the 
defendant  had  drawn  from  him, 

Toe  Judge  said  there  was  practically  no  defence  to  the 
aoiion,  and  he  consequently  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff 
tvirh  /.riBla  * ' 


BREACH  OP  COVENANT. 

JANSSON  V.  BRADBURY. 

This  was  an  action  which  came  before  Mr. 
Jastice  Lindley,  at  the  Manchester  Winter 
AsBizeB,  to  recover  damages  for  alleged  breach 
uf  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  The 
amount  of  the  damages  claimed  was  500?. 

le  case  for  the  pleiotiff  was  that  prior  to  tLo  month 
of  September,  1875,  be  was  pos^es-ed  of  two  adjoining 
plots  of  land,  with  dwelling-house  a'’d  premises  erected 
thereon,  in  lh»  Oiford-roa'i.  Rueholme,  and  that  he  sold 
'•ne  of  the  plots  to  the  defendant,  and  retained  the 
other  in  his  own  possession.  By  the  deed  of  conveyance 
o the  defendant,  the  defendant  covenanted  that  the  houses  ■ 
hniild  be  set  back  6 ft,  from  toe  road.  The  plaintiff 
resided  in  one  of  the  bouses  upon  ihe  plot  he  retained, 
and  Lis  house  joined  ou  to  certain  other  houses  erected  on 
the  plot  of  land  sold  to  the  delendant.  The  houses  be- 
longing  to  the  plaintiff  were  set  back  at  least  6 ft.  from 
the  road,  but  the  defendant,  instead  of  setting  back  the 


Sib, — In  your  estimate  of  the  comparative  advantages  of 
a bridge  or  subway,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  ie  based  on 
figures  which  I believe  to  be  erroneous.  Admitting  the 
superiority  of  a subway  fir  river  trnOlc,  the  whole  argu- 
ment hinges  upon  the  assumed  difference  between  Ihe 
height  of  a high-level  bridge  above  Trinity  high-water 
mark,  and  the  assumed  depth  of  the  roadway  of  a subway 
beliw  this  level,  or  the  comparative  height  to  which  heavy 
goods  would  have  to  be  lifted  by  incline  in  either  case. 
Giving  the  least  height  of  the  roadway  of  a hiali-levei 
bridge  at  90  ft.,  which  by  the  report  would  still  at  high 

water  shut  out  620  vessels  per  annum,  yon  say: “The 

committee  would  do  well  to  coll  upon  the  architect  for 
corresponding  information  with  regard  to  the  depth  below 
tlie  river  at  which  a tunnel  may  be  tupposed  to  be  prao- 
tieablo.  A section  of  the  river  is  required  for  this  purpose, 
as  well  as  a list  of  the  draughts  of  the  vessels  passinij 
above  St.  Katherine’s  Docks,  The  hydraulic  movement 
of  the  Thames  at  theproposed  spots  must  also  be  indicaied. 
Again,  the  geological  nature  ol  the  bed  of  the  river  must 
bo  a-scertained.  If  we  take  Trinity  high-water  lino  as  a 
datum,  we  have  seen  that  90  ft.  have  to  be  allowed  above 
that  level  for  the  roadway  of  a fixed  bridge.  For  depth 
below,  we  must  allow  a fall  of  the  tide,  say  22  ft  ; for  the 
draught  of  a laden  vessel,  aiy  35  ft.  [this  exceeds  the 
draught  of  the  ffrea*  Easteni]  ; for  too  crown  of  the 
tunnel,  say  3 ft.  ; and  for  the  clearance  of  the  tunnel 
Itself,  B-y  18  ft.  This  gives  a total  of  78  ft.,  or  12  ft.  less 
to  descend  than  we  had,  in  the  former  ease,  to  ascend. 
But  itmust  be  observed  that  these  dimensions,  if  possible 
for  a Bubwav,  are  not  possible  for  what  we  usually  under- 
stand as  a tunnel.  A certain  thickness  of  soil  beneath  the 
bed  of  the  river  is  essential  for  any  process  of  tunnelling.  A 
subway,  witli  the  soffit  of  itssreh  only  60  fr,  below  Trinity 
high-water  line,  could  only  be  put  in  by  coffer-dam,  or  by 
some  proces*  that  would  bo  equivalent  to  tnunellmg,  not 
through  earth,  but  through  water.  Considering,  then, 
the  natural  preference  for  a daylight  line,  the  great  extra 
risk  and  cost  of  the  subway,  and  the  necessary  expense  of 
pumping,  to  keep  it  dry,  and  of  gas  to  light  it,  it  does 
not  seem  to  ns  probable  that  a gain  of  12  It.  in  the  height 
to  be  ascended  aud  descended  on  the  approsobes  is  such 
as  to  turn  the  balance,  as  far  as  the  advantage  of  the  land 
trallio  is  regarded,  in  favour  of  the  subway,'* 

Now,  the  whole  of  the  information  herein  snggested  is 
the  bands  of  the  committee.  Accuraie  soiindiags 
have  been  taken  of  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  by  the 
Conservancy,  at  every  few  yards,  almost  from  its  source 
to  its  junction  with  the  sea.  The  actual  depth  at 
the  proposed  point  of  crossing,  instead  of  67  ft.,  as  would 
appear  from  the  foregoing  statement,  is  only  33  ft.  ; and 
for  a considerable  distance  below  the  entrance  to  the 
docks,  over  which  vessels  of  the  greatest  draught  may  be 
assumed  to  pass,  does  not  exceed  36  ft.  at  high  water.  The 
actual  depth  of  roadway  of  subway  would,  therefore,  be 
not  78  ft,,  a depth  which  would  be  sufficient  for  a tunnel  • 
but  by  the  figures  given  33-1-3-1-  18,  nr  54  ft.  below 
high-water  level,  giving  a difference  of  lift,  as  compared 
with  roadway  of  a liigh-level  bridge  90  ft.  above  high 
water,  of  36  ft.,  instead  of  12  ft.,  in  favour  of  subway,— 
a very  wide  margin  for  reduction  in  cost  and  length  of 
approaches. 

Another  most  important  point  in  the  comparison  for 
land  triffic  has  been  overlooked,— the  access  to  districts 
adjacent  to  the  river.  The  heaviest  traffic  passing  over 
the  bridge  will  be  that  due  to  the  shipping  confined  imme- 
diately to  the  river's  banks,  and  one  of  the  princpal  aims 
of  a new  curamunieation  must  be  its  accommodation. 
Here  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  only  about  3 ft.  above 
high-water  level.  A bridge  90  ft.  above  this  level  would 
I'e  a height  of  87  ft.  above  the  bank,— aasuming  that 
igle  approaches  onl^  were  formed  with  inclines  of  1 in 
40.  The  distance  which  a heavilv-laden  wagon  would  have 
to  travel  in  psssing  from  a warehouse  on  one  side  of  tho 
river  to  the  opposito  warehouse  on  the  other,- making 

due  allowance  for  the  rise  of  ground  on  the  north  si  le 

would  be  12,000  ft  ,— over  2i  miles.  Manipulated  110 
metier  how,  with  extra  approaches  doubling  back,  with 
inclines  of  1 in  40,  the  least  possible  distance  to  be  tra- 
velled would  be  7,800  ft.,  or  nearly  IJ  mile,  to  reach  a 
point  the  actual  distance  to  which  is  under  SOOyards,- a 
serious  difference  from  an  equine  ifiiot  from  an  engineering 
point  of  view.  “ 

It  is  objected  that  my  estimate  takes  no  note  of  the 
cost  of  aterloo  and  London  Bridge.*,  which  cost  ove^ 
LOO"),^?.  each,  and  of  the  Rotherhithe  Tnmiel,  whicli 
cost  465,000?.  Both  of  the  bridges  are  built  with  what  at 
tho  lime  must  have  been  a specially  costly  material,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  bo  accepted  as  flxetl  standards  for 
estimating  all  other  crossings.  Some  prominent  bridges 
have  since  been  erected  at  much  less  cost.  But  if  it  must 
bo  asaumed  that,  because  these  cost  each  over  1 'lOO  OOU? 
this  subway  mnst  aUo  cost  1,000,000?.,  on  what  principle  j’s 
It  estimated  that  a high-level  bridge,  nearly  three  times 
their  height,  and  conaequentlv  requiring  nearly  three 
times  their  length  of  approaches,  would  also  coat  onlv 
1,000,000?.  ? By  this  rule  the  coat  w'uld  be  nearer 
3,0 1'  ,000?.  The  cost  ofRotherhithe  Tunnel  was  largely  due 
to  accidents,  which  led  to  reconstruction  ; omitting  these 
the  true  cost  would  be  much  under  455, 0(p0?.  The  pro- 
posed  subway,  as  a subway,  is  entirely  distinct  in  cha- 
racter and  eonstruetiou  (rom  a tunnel;  and  because  of 
this  distinction  the  absence  of  risk,  and  certain  other  pecu- 
liaricies,  would  cost  less  per  square  foot  of  roadway  than 
either  a bridge  or  a tunnel.  Tms,  in  addition  to  its  being 
the  most  suiiable  for  laud  a-.d  river  traffic,  I regard  as 
the  tpeciil  feature  of  my  design.  A m^re  direct  test  of 
the  probable  cost  than  comparison  with  that  of  Waterloo 
or  Loudon  Bridges  would  be  an  examination  of  the 
quantities  and  prices  use.-'.  These,  at  least  of  the  ap. 
proaches,  may  be  readily  checked;  so  far  from  the  coat  of 
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tbia  portion  of  the  work  being  eioeeded,  my  impreseion 
18  it  may  be  rednced.  The  prices  used  for  land  were  those 
paid  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  for  land  recently  acquired 
jD  the  neighbourhood. 

An  erroneous  impression  prevails  aa  to  the  character 
of  this  Bubway.  It  may,  as  augeested,  be  to  all  intents  a 
daylight  route, — if  not  paradoxical,  as  it  may  appear,  an 
almost  open-air  route.  The  drainage  I believe  I could 
accomplish  without  annual  cost.  As  an  architectural 
ornament  to  the  metropolis, — if  the  railway  viaducts  in 
and  about  London  may  be  accepted  as  examples  of  an 
overhead  approach, — a subway  may  be  made  a much 
more  elFective  work  in  every  sense.  John  Keith, 


A FIRE.EXTINCTOR. 

Sib,— Permit  me  to  reply  to  Mr.  James’s  remarks  on 
my  self-acting  Ore-extinctor. 

The  pin-hole  is  for  the  tiny  fuse;  only  when  that,  is 
ignited  is  seen  the  end  of  a pipe,  through  which  the  gas  is 
poured  down  instantly  on  to  the  fire. 

He  objeots  to  this  in  bed-rooms.  Then  do  not  have  it ; 
have  a deluge  instead,  turned  on  bv  the  fuse,  provided  a 
cistern  is  near,  and  water  therein.  He  also  bxs  some  doubt 
regarding  the  density  of  carbonic  acid  gas;  thinks  it  wen  Id 
escape  up  the  flue.  Let  him  take  his  heer-jug  to  any 
chemist  for  a quart : he  can  carry  it  home  without  losing 
any  of  it,  and  can  turn  it  out  into  tumblers ; but  he  need 
not  “ swig  ■'  it. 

He  thinks  the  Fire  Brigade  is  preferable.  I do  not 
disparage  it;  but  the  engines  invariably  arrive  when 
the  building  is  aglow,  to  protect  surrounding  property, 
if  they  can  find  tbeplngholes,  and  get  water ; with  which 
element  th“y  often  spoil  entirely  stock-in-trade  of  many 
commodities.  I once  saw  a fire-engine  belonging  to  the 
Windsor  Brewery  Company,  their  own  men  with  it.  After 
much  display  and  delay,  and  loud  shouting  of  “ Where  the 

is  the  nozzle  ?”  which  was  not  to  be  found,  the  machine 

was  dragged  home  again.  For  a long  time  inquiries  were 
made  of  the  men  if  they  had  “found  the  nozzle." 

To  remove  all  doubts  and  scruples  of  Mr.  J.,  if  he  will 
find  the  house,  I will  find  the  eitinctor.  E.  T. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

West  London. — The  distribution  of  prizes  to 
the  sucoessful  students  of  the  West  London 
School  of  Art  took  place  on  the  20th  ult.  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Qaebeo  Institute,  Lower  Seymour, 
street.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  M.P.,  presided. 
Silver  medals  were  awarded  to  Madena  Moore, 
Herbert  Morris,  and  Emma  Parting;  bronze 
medals  to  John  Gould  and  William  Richardson  ; 
and  national  book  prizes  to  James  Murray  and 
Louis  Reich  ; and  second  and  third  grade  and 
school  prizes  were  also  distributed  during  the 
evening. 

! Derby. — Tbe  prizes  awarded  to  the  successful 
etudents  of  the  Derby  Central  School  of  Art 
were  recently  presented  by  Lord  Edward  Caven- 
dish,  the  president.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee  states  that  the  plans  of  the  architects, 
Messrs.  F.  S.  Waller  A Son,  for  the  New  Central 
School,  are  based  on  a scale  commensurate  with 
ihe  present  extent  of  the  school,  added  to  such 
fnrther  provision  for  its  development  as  the 
growth  of  the  town  warrants.  Although  the 
appeal  of  the  committee  for  the  requisite  funds 
had  been  responded  to  most  liberally  in  some 
instances,  yet  the  total  amount  promised  fell 
far  short  of  what  was  needed  to  complete  the 
work  contemplated.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  resolved,  early  in  the  year,  not  to  under- 
take the  whole  scheme  at  present,  but  to  com- 
menoe  by  building  only  the  absointely  necessary 
portion.  After  consideration  it  was  decided  to 
erect  the  north  wing  of  the  design,  bub  as  the 
main  entrance  is  deferred  this  involves  the  pro- 
vision  of  a temporary  staircase,  &o.  This  wing 
consists  of  an  extensive  block,  100  ft.  long  by 
30  ft.  wide.  On  the  gronnd-floor  there  will  be 
tbe  ladies’  and  the  elementary  and  machine 
drawing-rooms,  and  on  the  upper  floor  tbe 
antique  and  painting  rooms.  Although  only  a 
section  of  the  whole  plan,  yet  it  is  tbe  most  im- 
portant  one,  and  when  erected  it  will  provide  a 
large  part  of  the  accommodation  required  for 
the  students.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Baroness  Burdetb-Coutts,  on  the 
Ist  of  August  last.  The  building  is  making 
good  progress,  and  the  contractors  (Messrs. 
J.  & E.  Wood)  expect  to  complete  their  work 
sufficiently  early  in  the  summer  to  permit  a 
Pine  Arts  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  the  new 
rooms.  The  report  of  the  head-master  (Mr. 
Simmons)  shows  that  a fair  share  of  good  work 
bas  been  done  during  the  year,  the  students 
lumbering  358. 

Birmingham. — On  the  12th  ult.  the  presenta-  ■ 
bion  of  prizes  to  the  students  of  the  Birmingham 
School  of  Design  took  place,  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain, 
U.P.,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  recipients  of 
srizes  were  too  numerous  bo  mention.  Tbe 
[Ibairman,  in  a characteristic  speech,  told  his 
ludieuce  that  if  art  made  no  progress  in  this 
jountry  they  would  agree  that  it  was  not  for 
vant  of  much  speaking  on  the  subject,  of  much 
idvioe  and  admonition.  Since  tbe  Exhibition  of 
L851  the  critics  had  had  it  all  their  own  way. 


and  a very  melancholy  and  depressing  way  it 
happened  to  be.  Since  that  time  tbe  British 
public  had  almost  grown  accustomed  to  find 
itself  abased  as  thorongbly  vulgar  and  incapable 
of  an  appreciation  of  art.  The  British  workman 
had  been  lectured  and  libelled,  and  the  British 
manufacturer  bad  been  ridiculed  and  reviled, 
while  those  pharisees  of  art  had  been  continually 
giving  thanks  that  they  were  not  as  other  men. 
Now,  he  confessed  to  a certain  impatience  with 
that  constant  carping  and  depreciation, — that 
jargon,he  would  almosboall  it, — of  superior  persons 
who  were  so  confident  in  their  own  qualifications 
that  they  appeared  to  scorn  accuracy  whenever 
they  descended  to  details,  and  who  were  so  much 
above  the  horde  of  common  men  that  they  conld 
only  express  a polished  contempt  for  our  puny 
struggle  to  elevate  ourselves  into  some  higher 
appreciation  of  what  was  decent  and  comely  in 
the  surroundings  of  our  own  ordinary  life.  In 
the  addresses  and  speeches  which  he  had  recently 
been  studying  he  had  found  two  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  specially  worthy  of  notice, — nob 
because  they  were  greater  offenders  in  that 
respect  than  any  others,  but  because  they  were 
men  holding  distinguished  positions  which  invited 
atbention  and  commanded  respect.  Mr.  Poynter 
some  time  ago  delivered  an  address  to  tbe  art 
section  of  the  Social  Science  Association  at 
Liverpool ; and  the  Rev,  Mark  Pattiaon,  in  giving 
the  art  prizes  on  a similar  occasion,  delivered  an 
address  to  the  students  in  the  city  of  Oxford.  Mr. 
Poynter,  as  they  were  aware,  was  a member  of 
the  Royal  Academy ; he  was  the  director  of 
the  great  national  school  at  South  Kensington. 
Mr.  Poynter  was  also  the  painter  of  several 
pictures  of  the  most  undoubted  merit,  which  the 
stupid  British  public  bad,  notwibhetauding,  in 
some  instinctive  way  recognised  as  containing 
real  artistic  qualities,  and  as  being  specimens  of 
that  art  which  a poet  described  as  striving  to 
attain  by  "shadowing  out  the  nnattainable.” 
And  the  Rev.  Mark  Pattison  was  a scholar 
and  a mao  of  letters,  and  be  (the  speaker)  found 
that  both  those  gentlemen  agreed  in  utter  whole- 
sale condemnation  of  all  the  results  of  art- 
teaching  and  edneation  during  the  past  gene- 
ration. He  supposed  they  would  all  admit 
that  in  an  indictment  of  that  kind,  sweep- 
ing as  it  was,  there  was  a great  deal  that  was 
trne,  but  what  he  complained  of  chiefly  was  the 
spirit  in  which  the  indictment  seemed  to  him  to 
be  framed,  and  above  all  of  the  utter  lack  of 
practical  suggestion  and  helpfulness  which  dis. 
tinguiahed  those  two  addresses.  If  he  might 
borrow  a vulgarism  from  the  Rev.  Mark  Pattison 
he  should  say  that  both  those  speeches  were 
Brummagem  Ruskinism, — Ruakinism,  that  was, 
with  a genius  which  made  self-assertion  en- 
durable  and  eoceutrioiby  enjoyable.  Now, 
divesting  them  of  muob  illustration  and  collateral 
argument  which  was  very  disputable,  he  found 
that  those  addresses  might  bo  reduced  to  three 
cardinal  propositions.  In  the  first  place,  that  all 
true  art  depended  upon  honest  workmaaship, 
which  was  no  doubt  correct ; and  that  there  was 
no  honest  workmanship  in  England,  which  was, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  exaggerated.  In  the 
second  place,  that  mechanical  reproduction  was 
fatal  to  tbe  highest  form  of  art,  which  was  also 
aconrate,  although  he  doubted  whether  we  had 
reached  the  limit  of  what  art  might  do  even  for 
mechanical  productions;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
that  art  had  made  no  progress  in  this  country, 
and  especially  not  in  Birmingham,  which  was 
almost  the  bSte  noir  of  this  eclectio  school,  during 
: the  past  thirty  years.  Those  propositions  were 
illustrated  by  the  old  story  about  Brummagem 
jewelry,  which  had  been  disproved  a hundred 
times,  aud  by  a perfectly  new  story  about  a 
Brummagem  coal-box,  which  he  would  undertake 
to  say  never  saw  Birmingham,  but  was  mann- 
factored  in  quite  a different  town.  Suppose  for 
a moment  they  admitted  all  those  propositions, 
sweeping  as  they  were,  apres — what  next  ? What 
suggestion  had  the  Rector  of  Lincoln  or  the 
director  of  tbe  great  art-school  to  make  which 
should  enable  them  to  amend  their  ways,  and  to 
make  some  improvement  in  their  condition  ? He 
had  read  carefully  those  two  addresses,  and  he 
did  nob  find  in  them  one  single  practical  sugges- 
tion which  could  be  usefully  applied. 


Bangor  Cathedral.— It  is  stated  that  the 
Dean  of  Bangor  has  offered  to  contribute  5001. 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  nave  of  Bangor 
Cathedral,  conditionally  upon  a proportionate 
amount  being  subscribed  by  each  of  the  four 
canons  lesidentiary. 


ACCIDENTS. 

On  the  28th  ult.  the  front  part  of  the  premises 
of  Messrs.  Thomas  Brothers,  drapers,  Scotland- 
road,  Liverpool,  fell  with  a great  crash,  and  a 
good  deal  of  alarm  was  felt  for  some  time, 
as  it  was  feared  several  persons  might  be 
buried  in  the  ruins.  A portion  of  the  building, 
however,  in  which  two  families  lived,  fortunately 
remained  intact,  bat  tbe  inmates  had  to  make  a 
hasty  exit  for  fear  it  might  fall.  The  upper  story 
of  the  building  was  used  as  a workroom,  and 
eighteen  young  women  were  usually  employed 
there,  but  tbe  accident  happened  before  they 
began  work. 

During  the  night  of  the  28th  ult.,  and  the 
morning  of  the  29tb,  a heavy  south-westerly  gale 
was  experienced  in  tbe  metropolis,  in  common 
with  most  parts  of  our  coasts,  and  was  attended 
with  much  damage  to  property.  In  Peroy-streeb, 
Hackney,  a heavy  stack  of  chimneys  was  blown 
down,  and  the  bricks  fell  through  the  roof  of  the 
back  kitchen,  which,  fortunately,  was  nob  occu- 
pied at  the  time.  In  Albion-terraoe,  Peckham- 
road,  near  Rye-lane,  the  parapets  of  two  houses 
were  blown  down  into  the  front  gardens,  carry, 
ing  with  them  several  feet  of  the  roof,  and 
leaving  the  bedrooms  exposed  completely  to  the 
weather. 

Mr.  J,  T.  Hoyle,  coroner,  held  an  inquest  on 
the  23rd  ult.,  at  Newcastle,  on  the  bodies  of 
Margaret  Graham,  aged  fifty  years  j George 
Jobliug,  aged  about  forty-five  years  ; and  Bridget 
Parish,  aged  sixty-four  years;  who  met  their 
deaths  on  the  2Lst  nib.  through  tbe  falling  of  a 
bouse  in  Pandon.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that 
tbe  tenant  8 bad  made  no  complaints,  nor  bad  they 
any  impression  that  the  house  itself  was  in  a bad 
state.  Mr.  Fulton,  borough  surveyor,  stated  that 
shortly  after  tbe  aocideut  he  examined  the  place 
where  it  occurred.  He  found  that  tbe  wall  above 
the  property  had  given  way  and  fallen  on  to  the 
house  and  thns  caused  the  accident.  Tbe  wall 
was  nob  a very  strong  one,  and  the  earth  behind 
it,  tbe  principal  part  of  which  was  deposit  soil, 
would  by  the  rain  become  like  a sponge.  It 
would  thus  become  heavy  and  force  the  wall 
away,  and  then  falling  on  to  tbe  gable  it  bad 
knocked  the  chimney  away.  It  was  an  old  wall, 
and  the  property  was  not  good.  The  beams 
appeared  to  be  rotten;  but  he  did  not  think 
that  there  was  any  one  to  blame.  "It  was  one 
of  those  natural  accidents  that  would  always 
happen,"  It  was  the  rain  tbat  caused  tbe  acci- 
dent,  and  if  it  bad  been  dry  weather  it  would 
not  have  happened.  The  jury  returned  a verdict 
to  the  effect  tbat  tbe  deceased  persons  met  tbeir 
deaths  through  the  accidental  falling  of  tbe 
house  in  question,  caused  by  the  rain  which  had 
fallen  for  some  days  previously  swelling  the 
earth  and  bursting  the  wall  ou  the  east  side. 


RAILWAY  ITEMS. 

New  Central  Station  and  Viaduct  at  J/an- 
chester. — The  past  year  has  seen  great  progress 
made  with  the  new  viaduct  of  the  Cheshire  Lines 
Committee,  between  Cornbrook  and  Manchester, 
which,  when  complete,  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
constructions  of  the  kind  in  tbe  neighbourhood. 
The  objeob  of  its  constrnotion  is  to  give  the 
Cheshire  Lines  Committee  direct  oommunioation 
to  their  new  station,  nowin  course  of  erection  in 
Windmill. street,  from  their  line  to  Warrington, 
Liverpool,  aud  other  portions  of  their  system ; 
in  other  words,  it  is  the  completion  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Manchester  end  of  the  Liverpool 
Extension  Railway.  The  new  line  between 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  has  been  in  use  for 
some  time,  bub  the  Cheshire  Lines  Committee’s 
system  extends  only  to  Cornbrook  from  Liver- 
pool, and,  in  order  to  obtain  access  to  Loudon, 
road  Station,  it  has  been  and  is  now  necessary 
to  run  over  a portion  of  the  Manchester  South 
Junction  and  Altrincham  Railway.  The  new 
viaduct  will  give  the  committee  a line  entirely 
of  their  own. 

Forres  Station  Improvements, — The  improve, 
ments  recently  effected  by  roofing  over  the 
south  platform  of  Forres  Station  are  about  to  be 
supplemented  by  roofing  over  the  platfcrui  that 
accommodates  trains  from  the  east.  The  new 
structure  will  rest  on  two  rows  of  cast-iron 
octagon  columns.  The  principals  will  be  con. 
atraoted  on  the  French  system  of  wrought.irnn 
rafters,  with  cast-iron  struts,  wroughb-iron  tie- 
rods  aud  purlins,  all  bolted  together,  and  fixed 
to  cast-iron  shoes  bolted  to  beams.  The  roof  is 
to  be  covered  with  galvanised  corrugated  iron. 
The  light  is  to  be  admitted  by  two  rows  of  roof- 
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lights,  and  the  ridge  is  to  be  finished  with  an 
iron  ornamental  cresting,  of  the  Scottish  thistle 
design.  The  gables  will  present  an  ornamental 
appearance  to  the  town,  will  have  ornamental 
pendants  similar  to  the  cresting,  and  will  be 
finished  at  the  apex  with  a large  out  finial  and 
pendant.  The  platforms  are  to  have  completely- 
covered  connexions  with  the  present  refresh- 
ment-rooma  and  booking. oflaoe.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  1,300Z.,  and  the  contractors  are, — 
for  masonry,  Messrs.  Ross  & Macdonald,  Forres  ; 
and  for  ironwork,  Messrs.  Wm.  Smith  & Son, 
Inverness. 

Projected  Short  Line  in  the  North. — A Scotch 
paper  eajs  The  looks  which  Dundee  has  been 
casting  on  the  civilisation  of  the  West  are  growing 
more  and  more  longing.  The  newest  idea  is  to 
have  a short  line  from  Wormit  Bay, — where  the 
Tay  Bridge  leans  on  Fife, — to  Newbnrgb,  which 
is  twenty  minutes  by  rail  east  of  Perth,  and  due 
north  of  Edinburgh  on  the  line,  which  will  be 
accelerated  by  the  coming  bridge  across  the 
Forth,  and  by  which,  per  the  Devon  Valley  route, 
one  can  get  faster  to  Glasgow  than  by  any 
present  method.  The  land,  which  belongs  to 
three  proprietors, — the  chief,  Lord  Zetland, — 
it  is  calculated,  would  be  improved  in  value  by 
the  line  as  much  as  25  per  cent.,  but  Dundee  and 
the  North-East  coast  would,  if  the  rails  sought 
were  laid  down,  take  a fresh  interest  in  itself  and 
in  the  world.  If  the  trunk  arrangement  from 
Perth  and  Dnndee  had  been  through  Glenfarg 
and  Kinross  to  Queensferry,  with  the  Tay 
bridged  at  Newburgh,  or  tunnelled  where  the 
Earn  joins  the  Tay,  as  was  at  one  time  sug- 
gested,  the  through  route  from  North  to  South 
would  have  been  a thousand  times  better,  and 
scores  of  feeding  soheraes  and  junctions  like  that 
now  proposed  would  have  been  rendered  un- 
necessary. 

Re-layin0  of  the  Great  TVesfern  Railway. — The 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  have  resolved 
to  re-lay  the  line  between  Oxford  and  Learning- 
ton  on  the  sleeper  system.  On  Sunday  last  a 
large  number  of  men  were  employed  at  King’s 
Sutton,  near  Banbury,  re-laying  one  of  the  lines, 
and  a single  line  bad  to  be  worked  between 
Banbury  and  King’s  Sutton  during  the  day. 
Near  Oxford  a portion  of  the  line  has  been  re- 
laid  on  the  new  system. 

Dangerous  Condition  of  a Tunnel. — During 
the  night  of  the  28th  nit.  all  traffic  on  the  down, 
line  in  Woodhead  tunnel,  on  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnehiro  Railway,  had  to  be 
stopped,  owing  to  part  of  the  roof  threatening  to 
fall  in.  All  trains  are  being  worked  on  one  line, 
the  tnnnel,  which  is  three  miles  long,  being 
built  in  two  sections.  A large  staff  of  men  is 
engaged  in  repairs. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Durham. — The  master-builders  in  Durham 
on  the  28tb  nit.  received  a notice  from  the 
masons  in  their  employment  to  the  effect  that 
they  will  require  an  advance  of  43.  per  week  in 
their  wages.  An  arrangement  exists  between 
the  masters  and  the  masons  by  which  no  altera- 
tioD  in  the  current  rate  of  wages  paid  can  take 
place  without  three  months’  notice  of  the  same. 
Consequently  if  the  demand  of  the  masons  now 
put  in  is  conceded,  it  would  come  into  force  on 
the  Ist  of  April,  and  it  is  claimed  by  the  men 
that  the  advance  of  4s.  shall  rule  all  the  year 
round,  as  it  will  require  that  amount  to  bring 
their  wages  up  to  those  paid  to  their  fellow  work- 
men in  neighbouring  towns.  The  present  wages 
of  the  masons  in  Durham  are  35s.  per  week,  and 
the  advance  of  48.  per  week  will  consequently 
bring  their  wages  up  to  11. 193.  per  week.  The 
master  builders  bad  already  given  notice  to 
tbeir  joiners  of  tbeir  intention  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  to  seek  a reduction  of  tbeir 
wages,  on  the  ground  of  slackness  of  trade,  and 
on  this  ground  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will 
resist  the  demand  of  the  masons. 

Lee'ls. — Some  weeks  ago  the  operative  masons 
of  Leeds  and  the  district  gave  their  employers 
six  months’  notice  of  a request  for  an  advance 
of  Ss.  per  week  during  the  summer  month?,  and 
they  also  intimated  that  they  agreed  to  be  paid 
during  the  winter  months  at  the  rate  of  IL  IBs. 
per  week  for  the  first  month,  11.  lOs.  per  week 
for  the  second  month,  and  11.  133.  for  the  third 
month,  instead  of  IZ.  ISs.  per  week  throughout 
the  three  months.  To  this  notice  the  masters, 
through  the  Builders’  Association,  replied  that 
they  were  willing  to  confer  with  the  men,  whom 
they  took  occasion  to  remind  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  present  system  of  working  by  the  day 


was  beset.  The  employers  urged  that  the  hour 
system  would  be  more  remunerative  to  the  men, 
and  would  assist  in  promoting  amicable  feel- 
ings.  Accordingly  deputations  from  the  Master 
Boilders’  Association  and  from  the  workmen — 
each  empowered  to  come  to  a final  decision — 
met  in  conference  the  other  evening,  the  result 
being  that  a decision  was  arrived  at  adopting  the 
hour  system  on  and  after  the  let  of  May  next, 
the  wages  of  the  stonemasons  to  be  9d.  au  hour, 
the  winter  time-sheets  to  be  so  arranged  that 
the  average  winter  wages  be  not  less  than  323. 
per  week.  Artificial  lights  to  be  used  when 
necessary  to  allow  the  working  hours  contained 
in  the  time-sbeets — such  time-sheets  to  be  after- 
wards mutually  arranged.  All  men  employed  as 
setters  of  atone  to  be  paid  OJd.  per  hour  when 
fixing,  and  the  other  working  rules  to  remain  as 
heretofore. 

Sheffield. — A case  of  "rattening”  recently 
occurred  in  Sheffield,  two  bands  having  been 
taken  from  the  grinding-wheel  of  Messrs.  Yates 
& Wood,  saw  manufacturers.  The  masters  have 
since  received  n note,  signed  "Mary  Ann,” 
saying  that  the  bands  had  been  taken  because  of 
an  apprentice  and  a non-unionist  being  employed, 
and  that  if  the  rattening  was  not  a sufficient 
warning  powder  would  be  tried  next  time. 
Thinking  this  letter  came  from  the  officials  of 
the  union,  a reply  was  sent  to  them  that  they 
might  blow  up  the  works  if  they  thought  proper, 
but  that  the  firm  would  still  oootinne  to  employ 
men  whether  they  were  non-unionists  or  not. 
The  secretary  of  the  Sawgrioders’  Union  called 
on  'Messrs.  Yates  & Wood,  and  repudiated  all 
knowledge  of  or  oonnexion  with  the  rattening. 

Cornwall. — The  condition  of  the  locked-out 
China  Clay  labourers  in  Cornwall  is  becoming 
desperate.  The  employers  are  determined  not 
to  employ  any  of  the  men  out  unless  they 
renounce  the  union  j the  workmen  being  equally 
determined  to  stick  to  the  union.  A deputation 
of  the  operatives  has  been  appointed  to  proceed 
to  the  North  of  England  to  lay  their  case  before 
the  various  executives  of  the  amalgamated  trade 
societies,  with  a view  to  obtain  pecuniary  sup. 
port  for  the  looked-out  men. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Logie-Coldstone. — The  old  church  of  Logie- 
Coldstone,  which  has  undergone  extensive  im- 
provements and  alterations,  has  been  re-opened. 
The  old  ohurch,  built  nearly  a century  a'^o,  was 
beginning  to  be  in  a dilapidated  and  very  nn- 
oomfortable  condition.  Consequently,  the  matter 
was  laid  before  the  heritors  of  the  parish,  who 
gave  their  approval  at  once  to  have  it  put  in  a 
sufficient  state  of  repair.  Messrs.  Duguid  & 
Sons,  Ballater,  gave  a design  with  the  probable 
expenses  of  the  alterations,  which  were  approved 
by  the  proprietors  in  April  last.  Messrs.  Duguid 
were  instructed  to  curry  out  the  repairs,  and  Mr. 
A.  Ogilvie,  Aboyne,  was  appointed  inspector  of 
the  work.  The  whole  of  the  old  roofing  was 
removed,  the  front  walls  taken  down  and  rebuilt 
from  the  window  silts  ; height  was  added  to  the 
windows,  and  a foot  of  close-dressed  belting  was 
added  to  the  height  of  the  building  all  round. 
The  gables  have  been  pub  on  a steep  pitch,  with 
corbie-step  gabling,  and  ventilator  along  the 
slate  ridge. 

Northampton. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Northampton,  was 
recently  laid  by  the  Countess  Spencer.  St. 
Lawrence’s  will  be  the  first  of  four  churches  pro- 
posed to  be  built  by  the  Northampton  Church 
Extension  Society.  It  will  be  a massive  struc- 
ture of  brick,  in  the  Early  English  style,  with 
some  special  and  striking  features,  from  designs 
by  Messrs.  Burder&  Baker,  of  the  Adelphi.  The 
church  will  accommodate  nearly  800,  and  the 
total  coat  is  estimated  at  about  7,500Z. 

Aberdeen.  — It  is  stated  that  the  architect  and 
contractor  for  the  erection  of  the  new  spire  of 
St.  Nicholas  Church,  Aberdeen,  have  found  that 
the  stones  of  the  fine  old  Norman  arches  in  the 
centre  of  Drum’s  Aisle,  granite  though  they  are, 
have  become  too  decayed  to  support  the  super, 
structure  of  a tower  and  spire.  The  Aberdeen 
Free  Press  understands  that  the  Churches’  Com- 
mittee have  had  the  subject  of  setting  forward 
the  new  spire  to  tha  extreme  south  of  the  aisle 
under  discuBsion.  It  came  out  that,  however  the 
point  was  decided,  the  cost  of  erection  would  be 
increased  some  l,000i.  or  1,500J.  The  committee 
were  all  but  unanimous  in  condemning  the  erec- 
tion of  the  spire  at  the  south  end  of  Drum’s 
Aisle,  and  a remit  was  made  to  the  City  Archi- 
tect specially  to  consider  and  report  as  to  the  cost 


of  so  strengthening  the  arches  as  to  render  them 
available  for  supporting  the  fabric  of.  the  tower 
and  spire. 

Reddilch. — The  new  ohurch  of  St.  George, 
Redditoh,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester.  It  has  been  built  on  a site  at  Bredon 
given  by  Lady  Mary  Windsor-CUve,  who  has 
also  contributed  largely  to  the  building  fund. 
The  ohurch  is  in  the  Early  English  stjle,  with 
nave,  chancel,  and  north  aisle.  The  roof  is 
open. timbered.  The  sittings,  which  are  of  var- 
nished  pine,  will  accommodate  400  persons.  The 
reading-desk  is  of  carved  pine,  and  the  pulpit, 
which  is  of  stone,  contains  three  panels,  the 
centre  containing  a figure  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
others  figures  of  the  Apostles.  Mr.  T.  Preedy, 
of  London,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  T.  Garbutt, 
of  Malvern,  the  builder.  At  present  there  is  no 
north  aisle,  but  the  space  between  the  columns 
on  the  north  side  is  temporarily  walled  up,  so 
that  the  aisle  can  bo  added  at  any  time  when 
necessary.  The  total  cost  is  about  3,5001. 

Wallacetoion,  Dundee. — Plans  have  been  pre- 
pared  by  Messrs.  C.  & L.  Ower,  architects,  for 
the  restoration  of  Wallacetown  Established 
Church,  which  was  erected  in  1840,  but  for  want 
of  funds  at  that  time  the  tower  was  not  oom. 
pleted,  and  is  very  unsightly  in  its  present  un- 
finished state.  It  is  now  intended  to  carry  out 
the  original  idea  of  a bell  tower  and  clock,  in 
keeping  with  the  style  of  the  building,  which  is 
Norman  Gothic. 

New  Malden. — The  parish  ohurch  of  New 
Malden  is  to  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
new  chancel,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian.  The  estimated  cost  is  l,00OZ.,  which 
will  be  borne  by  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Coyegarne  Sim,  of  whom  the  new  chancel  will 
be  a memorial. 

New  Shoreham. — A vestry  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Towu.hall,  New  Shoreham,  on  the  14ch 
ult.,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  parish  church, 
which  is  being  renovated, — the  condition  of  the 
tower,  the  roof  of  the  south  aisle,  the  reseating 
of  the  church,  the  necessity  of  having  new 
oartains,  «feo.  The  vicar  of  the  parish  (the  Rev. 
Dr.  Smith)  presided,  and  opened  the  meeting  by 
explaining  its  object,  and  adding,  with  reference 
to  the  state  of  the  tower,  that  some  promise  had 
been  made  of  a new  bell,  and  that  to  receive 
soch  it  would  be  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
south  tower.  Mr.  W.  H.  Harper,  a church- 
warden, and  Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  the  architect, 
stated  that  the  tower  would  stand  400  or  500 
years,  if  the  bells  remained  as  they  were,  but  if 
they  made  them  awing  with  tbeir  mouths  up- 
wards, the  stability  of  the  tower  might  be 
endangered.  The  coat  of  strengthening  the 
fabric  was  estimated  at  300Z.  to  400Z.  As  to  the 
roof  of  the  south  aisle,  they  pointed  out  that 
water  passed  through  it,  and  Mr.  Loader  recoin- 
mended  the  erection  of  a now  roof,  which  would 
cost  about  80Z.,  as,  if  it  were  left  as  at  present, 
the  groyned  ceiling  below  might  be  damaged. 
According  to  a report  in  the  Sussex  Daily  Ncivs, 
the  proceedings  were  somewhat  uproarious, 
the  point  chiefly  in  dispute  being  whether  chairs 
or  pews  were  to  be  adopted.  No  decision  was 
come  to,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  for 
a month.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  said  as  to 
the  wisdom  or  otherwise  of  the  general  scheme 
of  restoration,  which  has  been  seriously 
questioned. 


^ioolis  ^ItcdfaciJ. 

A Ride  to  Khiva : Travels  and  Adventures  n 
Central  Asia.  By  Fked  Bubxaby,  Captain 
Royal  Horse  Guards.  Cassell,  Fetter,  & 
Galpin,  London.  1876. 

It  is'  almost  too  late  iu  the  day  for  us  to  sny 
more  about  “A  Ride  to  Khiva”  than  this, — 
that  a copy  of  the  third  edition  has  reached 
us,  and  that  a fourth  editiou  has  since  been 
published.  It  is  a dashing  account  of  a 
dashing  act,  and  is  agreeable  and  instruc- 
tive reading.  Captain  Burnaby  is  a man  of  no 
ordinary  physical  powers,  and  he  must  have 
needed  them  all  in  bis  expedition.  Mental 
power  was  required  too,  and  bis  book  shows  that 
he  possesses  that  also.  The  Captain  is  a strong 
anti-Russian,  and  urges  that  auy  advance  of  that 
power  in  the  direction  of  Kashgar,  Balke,  or 
Morve  should  be  looked  upon  by  England  as  a 
casus  belli,  and  that  Russia  should  at  once  be 
so  informed.  Some  valuable  information  as  to 
routes  is  given  in  an  appendix,  together  with 
several  maps.  The  book  came  at  the  right  time 
both  for  author  and  public. 


Jan.  6,  1877.] 


THE  WET  AND  THE  WIND. 

Last  week  tke  upper  portion  of  a bouse  in 
progress  in  Ashbarn-plaoe,  Cromwell-road,  was 
blown  off.  The  house  on  plan  being  angnlar, 
exposed  to  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  brick- 
work  being  very  wet,  are  given  as  the  causes 
of  the  disaster.  Unfortanately,  the  damage  is 
not  confined  to  the  house,  bat  extends  to  several 
sets  of  stables  in  a mews  immediately  adjacent, 
the  brickwork  which  fell  on  to  the  roofs  carry- 
ing  all  before  it,  and  bulging  the  front  wall  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

When  this  accident  is  mentioned,  the  exclama- 
tion will  at  once  be  heard,  “ Those  jerry  builders 
again!"  We  had  not  examined  this  particular 
structure;  but  looking  at  some  booses  in  the  same 
locality,  erected  and  finished  by  the  same  firm 
of  builders,  we  can  speak  upon  our  own  observa- 
tion  as  to  the  satisi^aotory  manner  in  which  the 
work  generally  was  carried  out;  and  we  can 
safely  say  that  on  this  and  the  adjoining  estates, 
the  properties  of  Lord  Kensington  and  of  Colonel 
Gunter,  houBes  are  built  in  a manner  that  would 
not  have  been  improved  upon  if  they  had  been 
execnted  under  contract  for  special  owners.  We 
go  a little  oat  of  our  way  to  make  this  observa- 
tIoQ  because  the  innocent  sometimes  suffer 
instead  of  the  guilty. 


^isallaitca. 

Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — 
The  proposed  removal  of  the  head.quarters  of 
this  society  from  Birmingham  to  London  is 
strongly  objected  to  by  many  of  the  Midland 
members,  and  on  the  22nd  ult.  a deputation  met 
the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  members  at 
Manchester,  to  discuss  the  objections,  and  espe- 
cially the  alleged  disadvantages  of  having  all  suoh 
influential  bodies  centralised  in  London.  Mr. 
F.  Ryland  read  a letter  from  Mr.  F.  J.  Bram- 
well,  of  London,  who  expressed  a strong  opinion 
against  the  proposition  to  remove  the  institution. 
Mr.  P.  D.  Bennett  stated  the  views  of  the  Bir- 
mingham members  who  were  opposed  to  the 
removal.  He  said  the  brains  of  the  institution 
were  in  the  provinces,  and  it  was  feared  that  if 
the  proposal  were  carried  out  the  society  would 
enter  into  corapetiliou  with  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  and  this  would  lead  probably 
to  its  being  placed  in  a position  second  to  that 
body.  Mr.  F.  Ryland  said  that  according  to 
Mr,  Marshall,  the  secretary  to  the  institution, 
there  was  a total  membership  of  1,05  i.  London 
and  a district  of  twenty  miles  had  199  members  ; 
Manchester,  1'13;  Liverpool,  51;  Darby,  Shef- 
field, and  Nottingham,  98;  Leeds  district,  67; 
north  of  Leeds,  168;  Birmingham,  129.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed  there  was,  neverthe. 
less,  almost  a general  expression  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  removal  scheme,  on  the  ground 
that  London  would  be  more  convenient  to  the 
majority  of  the  members. 

" The  Gentlemen’s  Club,”  Warrington. — 
A now  building  now  in  course  of  erection  in 
Bold-street,  Warrington,  is  intended  as  a Gentle- 
men’s Club.  It  is  a commodious  building,  with 
a frontage  of  50  ft.  to  Bold-street  and  51  ft.  to 
Egypt-street.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is 
bnilt  of  bricks  (the  facing  bricks  being  from 
Knntsford),  with  moulded  and  ornamental  bricks 
for  the  cornices,  arches,  Btring-couraes,  labels, 
&o.  Very  little  stone  is  introduced.  The  prin- 
cipal  entrance  to  the  building  is  from  Bold- 
street,  and  is  formed  by  a Gothic  arch  resting  on 
polished  Rainbill  stone  pillars,  with  carved  caps, 
forming  an  outer  porch.  On  the  ground.floor 
of  the  olub-houso  is  the  entrance-hall,  dining, 
room  (36  ft.  by  19  ft.),  oommittee-room,  lava- 
tories,  butler’s  pantry,  inquiry. oflice,  steward’s- 
room,  kitchens,  &o.  On  the  first-floor  is  a large 
billiard-room,  with  open  timber  roof,  the  reading- 
room  (over  the  dining-room),  smoking-room, 
card.room,  and  more  lavatories.  The  second 
floor  contains  another  billiard. room,  dressing- 
room,  bath-room,  servants’  bed-rooms,  &o.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  elevation  is  a large  bay 
window,  16  fc.  wide,  which  is  carried  up  to  the 
second  floor.  The  building  is  being  erected  by 
Messrs.  Ostle  & Taylor,  builders,  of  Haydock- 
street,  Warrington.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
John  White  & Oo.,  who  are  represented  on  the 
works  by  Mr.  Beesley. 

Science  and  Art  at  Brighton.  — The 
Princess  Louise  has  consented  to  visit  Brighton 
at  the  beginning  of  February,  to  take  part  in  the 
opening  of  a new  scbool  of  science  and  art,  A 
view  of  the  building  was  recently  given  in  the 
Builder.  • 


THE  BCILDEK. 


Eormation  of  an  Arcbiteetaral  Associa- 
tion in  Iieeds. — On  the  14tb  ult.  a meeting  of 
Leeds  architects  was  held  in  the  Library  of  the 
Philosophical  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
architectural  association.  Mr.  George  Corson 
occupied  the  ohair.  There  was  a large  attend- 
ance. It  was  resolved  that  an  association  ahonld 
be  formed,  to  be  called  the  Leeds  Architectural 
Assooiatioo,  and  that  its  members  should  con- 
sist of  persons  who  are  professionally  engaged 
in  the  study  and  practice  of  architecture  and 
civil  engineering.  The  objects  of  the  associa- 
tion are : — To  afford  facilities  for  the  study  of 
civil  architecture,  to  advance  the  professional 
interests  of  the  members,  and  to  serve  as.  a 
medium  for  friendly  communication  between 
members  and  others  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  art.  The  methods  by  which  it  will  be 
sought  to  attain  these  objects  will  be  by  means 
of  papers  and  disousaions  upon  subjects  of 
professional  interest;  by  classes  for  the  study 
of  special  subjects ; by  awarding  prizes  as  an 
encouragement  to  architecture  and  engineer, 
ing  ; by  visiting  buildings,  and  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a sketoh-book.  Rules  were  adopted, 
and  members  were  afterwards  enrolled. 

A Warning  Voice.— Mr.  Thomas  Connoly, 
the  trade-uoion  delegate,  who  has  been  six 
months  in  America,  warns  English  operatives 
and  manafacturers  to  keep  themselves  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic.  The  former  he  will  startle 
with  the  news  that  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  less  than  the  population  of  London,  “ there 
are  more  persons,  able  and  willing  to  work,  out 
of  employment,  than  there  are  in  all  England.’’ 
In  the  mining  industry,  “in  the  best  of  times, 
there  are  twice  as  many  miners  as  the  trade 
requires."  A Dewsbury  carpet-weaver  says  he 
gets  less  a yard  than  he  was  paid  in  England, 
and  “ has  not  worked  five  square  months  the 
whole  year.”  A Sheffield  steel-roller,  who  was 
promised  seven  dollars  a day,  gets  work  two 
days  a week  for  half  that  sum.  It  has  been 
contemplated  by  English  manafacturers  to  esta- 
blish  factories  in  the  Uuited  States,  so  as  to 
abolish  the  influence  of  the  protective  duties. 
Mr.  Connoly  advises  them  to  do  no  suoh  thing, 
for  he  observes,  significantly,  there  are  bank- 
rupts enough  in  that  country.  He  speaks  highly 
of  the  perfection  and  extent  of  the  labour-saving 
machinery  of  the  American  mills. 

Proposed  Extensive  Improvements  at 
Bristol. — On  the  22nd  ult.  an  influential  depu- 
tation  from  the  city  of  Bristol,  consisting  of  the 
mayor  (Mr.  G.  W.  Edwards),  chairman  of  the 
Streets  Improvement  Committee  (Mr.  William 
Spark),  and  the  vice-chairman  (Mr.  H.  J.  Mills), 
accompanied  by  the  clerk  (Mr.  J.  G.  Heaven) 
and  the  city  surveyor  (Mr.  Josiah  Thomas), 
waited  on  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Solater-Booth,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board,  at  White- 
hall, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  sanction 
of  that  department  to  a proposal  to  raise  a loan 
of  194,0501.,  for  the  improvement  of  the  city  of 
Bristol  and  its  neighbonrhood.  It  appeared 
that  application  had  been  made  some  time 
ago  for  permission  to  raise  194,0501.,  but  by 
some  misapprehension  permission  had  only  been 
granted  to  raise  50,0001.,  an  amount  altogether 
inadequate  to  carry  out  the  proposed  altera- 
tions and  improvements,  for  which  the  sanction 
of  Parliament  had  been  obtained.  Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth  promised  to  have  the  matter  looked  into. 

An  Example  to  Employers. — Messrs.  Cas- 
sell, Fetter,  & Galpip  have  established  on  their 
premises,  in  La  Belle  Sauvage-yard,  capacious 
dining  and  refreshment  rooms,  to  which  all 
their  hands, — some  700  or  800  in  number, — have 
admission.  The  articles  are  retailed  at  cost 
price,  and,  what  is  better,  are  of  the  best 
quality.  At  one  o’clock  there  is  a capital  table 
d’hote,  consisting  of  mea^’,  vegetables,  and  pud. 
ding,  with  a glass  of  beer,  for  one  shilling.  A 
man  could  not  live  cheaper  at  home,  and  cer- 
tainly  not  for  the  price,  quantity  and  quality 
being  the  same,  were  he  compelled  to  patronise 
the  dining-rooms  for  his  mid-day  meal.  The 
example  is  one  which  might  well  be  followed  by 
other  large  firms. 

Robbing  a Foundation-stone.— On  thelSch 
ult.  it  was  discovered  that  the  contents  of  the  jar 
in  the  cavity  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
and  extensive  parochial  buildings  at  Smithaton, 
Greenock,  had  been  stolen.  It  v^-as  found  that 
the  thieves  had  rifled  the  jar  of  its  contents,  in. 
eluding  the  current  coins  of  the  realm,  from  a 
sovereign  to  a farthing  (in  all,  21.19.  8£d.)  The 
thieves  bad  to  pull  down  some  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  of 
newly-built  wall  to  enable  them  to  get  at  the 
stone  covering  the  cavity. 
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Woodstock  Chorcli. — At  an  influential  meet, 
ing,  which  was  held  at  Woodstock  oo  the  22od 
ult.,  his  excellency  the  Duke  of  Marlboroogh 
in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved  that  the  ancient 
pai'Isb  church  of  St.  Mary  should  be  restored 
forthwith,  according  to  the  plan  of  Mr,  Arthur 
W.  Biomfield,  whose  report  was  received  and 
adopted,.  It  is  esfimated  that  the  sum  of  5,OOOJ., 
will  be  required  for  this  purpose,  and  of  this  sum 
about  l,700i.  have  been  obtained  already.  The 
rural  dean  stated  that  in  the  year  1869  the  late 
Bishop  of  Oxford  (Wilbetforce)  instructed  him 
to  prepare  a report  of  the  church  building  and 
restoration  in  twenty-four  ortwenty-five  parishes 
during  the  preceding  twenty  years,  and  he  had 
ascertained  that  the  sum  of  23,600i.  had  been 
expended  in  this  deanery.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  in  his  speech,  described  the  historical 
associations  of  Woodstock  at  length. 

The  Property  Market. — The  Metropolitan 
remarks, — “ As  might  be  expected,  during  the 
past  week  very  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
sales  by  auction,  only  17,7341.  being  returned  as 
for  sales  for  the  last  week,  the  private  contract 
sales  included.  The  return  for  the  year  1870 
amounts  to  10,495,9271. ; in  1873,  it  was 
8,9t8,3S2l.;  in  1874,  11,160,3241.;  in  1875, 
11,466,4901.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pre- 
sent year  shows  about  a million  less  of  reported 
sales  during  the  year  as  against  the  two  preceding 
years.  No  doubt  there  have  been  several  de- 
pressing causes  for  this  difference,  but  at  the 
present  time,  communication  with  several  of  the 
leading  auotioneei  s places  us  in  a position  to  say, 
that  there  is  likely  to  be  great  activity,  as  far  as 
regards  sales,  during  the  coming  year." 

Proposed  New  Railway  Hotel. — A scheme 
for  the  establishment  of  an  hotel  for  the  con- 
venience  of  passengers  arriving  in  London  by 
the  South-Western  Railway  is  on  foot.  The 
proposed  site  is  known  as  the  Savoy,  situate  on 
the  Thames  Embankment,  and  with  frontage  in 
Laocaster-place,  at  the  north  end  of  Waterloo 
Bridge.  This  ground,  together  with  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster  House,  has  been  obtained  (accord- 
ing to  the  South  Loiidon  Press)  on  a lease  of 
eighty  years,  on  favourable  terms,  and  plans 
have  been  approved  by  the  duohy  authorities,  on 
behalf  of  Her  Majesty,  for  the  erection  of  a fine 
hotel.  The  promoters  state  that  “if  the  pro- 
posed scheme  be  carried  oat,  the  traveller 
arriving  at  Waterloo  Station  may  find  himself  iu 
less  than  five  minutes  in  one  of  the  moat  complete 
and  elegant  hotels  in  Europe.” 

Death  at  a Christmas  Feast.  — The 
“ Wandering  Exonian  " (Mr.  Harry  Hems)  gave 
his  customary  dinner  to  old  folks  at  the  Country 
House  Inn,  on  Cheistmas-day.  His  guests  nura- 
bered  thirty, — men  and  women, — all  pojr  and 
deserving  old  people,  most  of  whom  had  been 
present  at  previous  fastivities  of  the  kind.  “ The 
Wandering  Exonian ’’  presided,  and  Mr.  Pickard 
occupied  the  vice-chair.  A genial  welcome 
greeted  the  guests  as  they  arrived,  and  at  half- 
past one  o’clock  they  sat  down  to  a substantial 
meal  of  good  old  English  fare.  About  five  o’clock 
one  of  the  guests,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gliddon,  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age,  was  seized  with  what 
appeared  to  be  a fainting-fit,  and  died  in  an 
adjoining  room. 

The  Abingdon  Sarveyorship.— At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Abingdon  Town  Council,  the  Town 
Clerk  was  directed  to  give  Mr.  Townsend,  Borough 
Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  a quarter’s 
notice  to  determine  his  services  on  the  25th  of 
March  next ; and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
applications  and  testimonials  of  the  applicants 
for  the  office  of  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of 
Nnieances  be  considered  by  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee, who  were  authorised  to  select  from 
amongst  the  applicants  those  whom  they  thought 
desirable  to  attend  before  a meeting  of  tbo 
Council. 

The  Darlington  Sewage  Farm.  — The 
umpire’s  award  in  this  arbitration  has  been 
given.  The  question  was  as  to  the  value  to  be 
paid  by  the  Corporation  of  Darlington  to  Wilkin- 
son’s trustees  fur  Stressholmes  farm,  which  was 
required  for  a sewage  farm  for  the  borongb. 
The  highest  valuation  of  the  claimants’  valuers 
was  21,521L  lOs.,  aud  the  highest  for  the  Cor- 
poration 10,416J.  The  arbitrators  were  unable 
to  arrive  at  a joint  decision,  and  the  case  went 
before  the  umpire,  who  has  given  an  award  for 
13,6071. 

Proposed  Cl‘>ck-Tower  for  South  London. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Faulconer  has  offered  to  erect  a clock- 
tower  and  clock  on  the  site  of  the  old  parish 
church  of  Newington,  which  had  historic  associa- 
bions  dating  back  800  years. 
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Winter  Exhibition  at  the  Bioyal  Academy. 
The  Exhibition  of  works  by  the  Old  Masters  and 
by  deceased  Masters  of  the  British  School,  now 
open  in  Burlington  House,  comprises  293  paint* 
ings,  and  will  be  found  very  interesting.  It 
brings  prominently  to  the  front  the  works  of 
Sir  Henry  Eaebnrn.  It  will  be  duly  considered 
in  our  pages  before  long. 

Enlargement  of  Brixton  Convict  Prison. 
Several  groups  of  the  prisoners  at  Brixtoa  con- 
vict prison  are  employed  in  laying  bricks  and 
erecting  new  walls  for  enclosing  the  ground 
attached  to  the  buildings.  The  men  are  said  to 
turn  out  good  work.  The  prisoners  are  taught 
masonry,  smiths’  and  carpenters’  work,  and 
shoe  and  mat  making,  i^o. 

Water*  - closets  Discountenanced.  — The 
Local  Board  of  Barnard  Castle  are  discounte- 
nancing plans  of  all  new  buildings  upon  which 
are  shown  water-closets.  They  uniformly  re- 
commend earth-closets,  a system,  which,  it  is 
contended  on  the  other  hand,  as  applied  to  the 
town  of  Barnard  Castle,  can  only  with  great 
difficulty  be  worked. 


TENDERS 

For  the  constructiod  of  sewers  and  Bowerege  works, 
Acocka-green,  Birmiogbam,  inclading  irrigation-gronnds, 
Btrainiog- tanka,  man-holes,  flusbing- chambers,  venti- 
lating-chamberB,  and  other  works  in  coonexion  therewith, 
for  the  Solihull  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  E. 
Pritchard,  engineer,  "Warwick.  Quantities  eupplied:- 


For  chapel  at  Naziag,  Essex.  Messrs.  Lauder  & 
Beaella,  architects:— 

Ebbage £1,210  0 0 

Grover i,037  0 0 

Benllny  0 0 

Clarke 950  0 0 

Hampton 916  0 0 


For  warehouse  in  Aldersgate-street.  Messrs.  Lander  & 
Bedells,  architects : — 

First  Portion. 

Dove  Brothers 

AVilliams  & Son  

Moreland  4 Co 

Nightingale  

Grover  

Brass  

Perry  

King  

Second  Portion, 

Eing £6,048 

For  enlarging  White  HaU,  Hornsey -lane,  for  Mr.  G 

VViRb.  Messrs.  Lander  & Bedells,  architects : 

First  Portion, 

Alford 9 0 

391  0 0 

VVilhams&Son  353  0 0 

Second  Portion. 


£1,936 

1,911 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,911 

0 

0 

l,'-22 

0 

0 

1,794 

0 

0 

1,612 

0 

0 

..  1,555 

0 

0 

1,630 

0 

0 

. £6,048 

0 

0 

Newman'  & Mann.., 

Dove,  Brothers 

Williams  A Son 


Acock,  Oxford  .... 

Jfisher,  Dudley 

Barber,  Chesterfield  

Nowell  & Co.,  Handaworth  . 

Stretton,  Sheerness 

Bourne,  Birmiugham 

Cox,  Shrewsbury 

Bissett  4 Co.,  Bristol 

Haines,  Harbourne 

Bobinson,  Worcester 

Eayner,  Bootle 

Green  & Son,  Warwick  .. 


7,9*1  0 0 
7,726  4 6 
7,625  14  3 
7,^33  0 0 
7,1J«  10  0 
7,113  19  3 
6,835  19  2i 
6,653  0 0 
6,<j73  0 0 
6,525 


Bushel],  Birmiugham  (accepted)  6,177  12  SJ 

For  alterations  at  the  Citizen  public-house,  Hoondsditch. 
Mr.  Wm,  C.  Banke,  architect 

Parnacott  £416  14  0 

Sharpe  & Everard  39s  0 0 

W.  & F.  Croaker 395  0 0 


For  school  for  the  Crondall  School  Board,  Surrey.  Mr. 
0.  Stanley,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 


lim 


iimmiDgs  . 


..£3,371  0 0 


National  Co-operative  Builders 

and  Contractors’  Society  3,350  0 0 

Diamond 3,270  0 0 

Kemp  2,899  0 0 

I>uke  2,875  0 0 

Cranston.  2,860  0 0 

Watford 2,800  0 0 

For  rebuilding  portions  of  malt-houses,  Kew  Bridge 
^or  Messrs,  Jupp  & Sons.  Mr.  John  W.  Bmithiea  archi- 
tect  i— 

Barnes £1,030  15  0 

903  6 0 

Beauchamp  869  0 0 

Tajlor  668  0 0 

Adamson  & Son  847  0 0 

Gibson 333  q 0 

Nye  4 Son  822  0 0 

Jronurork. 

Corcoran,  Witt,  4 Co £247  10  0 

Goodfellow  156  0 0 


For  sewering,  atreet-making,  4c.,  for  ttie  borough  of 
Portsmouth.  Contract  No.  20.  Mr.  J.  E.  Greatorei 
engineer:—  ' 

Marshall  £10.785  0 0 

Bnrbidga 8,481  0 0 

'Vigbt  8,328  0 0 

kooper  8,323  0 0 

Harrison  8,252  0 0 

Hayter  7,932  0 0 

Ward  (accepted)  7,236  0 0 

For  five  houses  at  Stoke  Newington.  Mr.  E.  Black- 
more,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied 

Hill  £3,027  0 0 

Toms  2,925  0 0 

Bharman 2,594  0 0 

National  Co-operative  Bnildera 

and  Contractors’  Society  2.398  0 0 

Liufield  2,194  0 0 

1,895  0 0 

Jenkins  i,800  0 0 


For  two  villa  residences  in  Hornsev-lane  for  Mr,  T 

Msttinson.  Messrs.  Lander  4 Bedells,  architects ' 

Southcott  £3,991  0 0 

Alford  1,837  0 0 

Ebbage  3,837  0 0 

3.620  0 


For  “The  Beechwood,”  Newport,  Monmouth,  for  Mr 
George  Fothergill.  External  walls,  monldings,  4c  ' 
noished  with  Portland  cement,  or  with  Bath-stone  ashlar 
and  dresaiogs  for  two  principal  fronts.  Messrs.  Habershon, 
Fite,  4 Fawckner,  architects.  Quantities  by  the  archi- 


Carter .. 


Kerry  . 

Brass  

Grover 

Kelly  

Wilbams  4 Son 


3,815  0 a 
3, MO  0 0 


For  enlargement  of  Park  Chapel.  Hornsey. 

Lander  4 Bedells,  architects 

Grover £3,K0  0 

Alford 2,972  0 

Ebbage  2,970  0 

Moreland  4 Co 2 943  0 

Carter 2'94')  0 

Dove,  Brothers 2,920  0 

Williams  4 Son 2*867  0 


Fortland 

Cement. 

Bath-stone 

Ashlar. 

Burkett 

Thomas 

Baker  4 Son 

7,083  „ 

S'ephen  4 Bastow  .... 

6,999  .. 

....  7,977 

Linton  - . 

Miles 

Richards  

6,245  .. 

For  the  erection  of  St.  Mary's  Chnrcb,  Bright© 
(excepting  tower).  Mr.  William  Emerson*  arohitec 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Allen  Dixon 

£15,000  0 0 

Chappell  14,3  0 0 0 

Dove,  Brothers  13,995  0 0 

5^**,*’^  12,871  0 0 

CojIs  4 Sons  (accepted)  12,573  0-  0 

For  newsteamcorn-mill,  granary, boiler-house,  chimney, 
shaft,  4o.  for  the  Appley  Bridge  and  West  Lancashire 
Corn-mill  Co,  (Limited),  Appley  Bridge,  near  Wigan, 
^n  *4  Jacksor*  Q“»“tities  by  Messrs.  Taylor, 

Fairbridge  4 Hatch . 


Holden  .. 

Duifietd  (withdrawn)',, 

Hutchinson 

Preston | 

Bridge  (accepted) 

Cheetham 

Morland  4 (io 


..£13,129  6 
..  12,008  0 
. 11,720  0 
..  11,600  0 
,.  11,270  0 
..  11,000 
..  10,939 


0 0 
0 0 


For  two  cottages  at  FrUford,  Berks,  Mr.  Edwin  Dolbv 
architect: — 

Wyatt  4 Son 

Drew  

Wheeler  4 Eobins  ..  . . 

Walter  

Aldworth  305  j2  g 

^ heeler  4 Hulcop  (accepted)  366  16  0 

Mr, 


..  £696  10 
..  439  18 
423  13 


Burgess  4 Goss... 

Pearse 

Harrison  

Bowden  4 Sons 


£1.218  10 
1,200  0 
1,030  0 


A-  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 


Messrs.  Widnell  4 Trollope 

Barnes  4 Wright 

Martin  4 Sims i 

Otter  4 Elsey  

Close  

Huddlestone  4 Son... 

Yonng 

Chambers  

Binns  (accepted) 


For  I 


£3,749 

3,718 

3,640 

3,563 

3,Sfi3 

3.425 

3,386 

3,332 


, J/-  V Welloa  Cliff,  lincola, 

?r  ‘w  **“  “tone.  Band,  and  headines 

“ ’'it™,-”*'?"’  yuaMitia,  not  .npplitd  f- 

Martin  4 Sima  (accepted)  £-175  g g 


For  villa  residence 

Mr.  Thoia,  L’aimo'i'.'ucMtVo't! 


d alabiiog  at  Hore,  BriBbtm,  for 

Quantities  by  Messrs.  Fowler  4 Hughman  — 

Moreland  4 Co £3  ggg 

Merritt  lAaU,j  

Cheeaman  4 Co 8 243 

Dove,  Brothers...  hikt 

Barnes.,  

H >ward 


7,118 


0 0 


to  No.  173,  North-street.  Brighton,  for 
ircl5e“^!^  Banking  Company.  Mr.  Tl.omas  Lainson, 

0 0 

Reynolds  ^ ^ 

0 « 


[Jak.  6,  1877. 


For  the  partial  restoration  and  reseating  of  Eod- 
mershsm  Church,  Kent.  Messrs.  Morris  4 StuUwood, 
architects : 


Geere  

Jopling  .. 

Bridge 

Butler 

Martin 

Cornelias 

Besnmont 

Whiting 


..£1,895  0 0 
1,732  9 10 
1,715  0 0 
1,676  11  0 
1,663  0 0 
1,446  15  4 
1,428  0 0 
1,421  0 0 
..  1,209  13  9 
1,192 


Shrubsole  (accepted) 1,138  0 0 


In  the  list  of  tenders  for  a work  under  Mr.  E.  L. 
Eoumieu  in  last  week's  Buildtr,  the  lowest  was  one  from 
Mr.  Macey,  which,  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Pettv,  Wood, 
4 Co.,  has  been  withdrawn  by  him.  The  next  lowest  in 
amount,  that  sent  in  by  Mr.  Q.  S.  Pritchard,  amounting 
to  23,2901.,  has  been  accepted,  and  the  works  will  be  com- 
menced forthwith. 


TO  COHEESPONDENTS. 

0.  8.-P.  C.-J.  B-  4 8on._F.  C.-R.  T.-C.  C.-E-  D.  i Co.— 
n.  St.  j.— c.  j-  r.— M.  * c«.— p.— K.  w,— G.  p.  -3, 4 b.— g.  w.  f.— 
B.  H.  & CO.-J.  L.-T.  T.— II.  4 B.— W.  A.  L.-X  D,-L.  4 b!— 
J.  J.  M. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  Ixioka  and  zivina 
addreasei. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessaiUy  lor 
publication. 

NoTt— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetioas,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


With  the  ne.Tjf  Number  will  be  given,  as  a Sup- 
plement, an  INDEX  and  Title-page  for  the  Volume 
of  last  year.  A COLOURED  TITLE-PAQE  can 
be  had,  Groits,  on  personal  application. 

The  THIRTY-FOURTH  VOLUME  of  “ TBE 
BUILDER"  (bound),  for  the  year  1876,  will 
shortly  be  published,  price  One  Ouinea. 

Advertisements  cannot  he  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  tha/n  THREE  o’clock  p.in. 
on  THURSDAY.  ^ 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi. 
UOMIALS  left  at  the  Offi.ee  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 


CHARGES  FOR 

"■RANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BmjATIONS  VACANT. 

Bli  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4b.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  Os.  $d. 

BITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POtni  Lines  (abont  THIBTT  words)  or  under  . . Ss.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  wordsl Os.  6d. 

PEE-PAVilENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NKCK38ABY. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILD EB"  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Eingdoni  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum. 
Paj/itbla  in  A dranee, 

Halfpenny  Stamps  accepted  for  amounts  under  6s.  Any  larger  sum 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post-office, 
Kiug-sUeel,  Cuveut-garden,  W.O.  to  DOUGLAS  FOUltDKlNIEB. 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality, 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (LiDuted), 
Qaanymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfits  { 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Oorsham,  Wilts.  ^Anvr], 

Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
osnal  sand,  is  mnoh  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Elxcellent  sabstitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  prioe. — 1,  Great 
College-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 

Asphalte. 

Seysael,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

U.  BTODART  A 0 0. 

Office: 

No.  90.  Oannon-street,  B.O.  [Advt.I 

The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphalte 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poultry, 
E.O. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
oonrses,  warehouse  floors,  fiat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
sheds and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms, 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  [Advt.] 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro. 
duoing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  ohoioe  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
Clynderwen,  R.8.O.  Carmartbeushire.  [Advt.] 

Electric  Bells  for  Domestic  Use. 

Marlborough  Works, 

W.  S.  ADAMS  & SON, 

No.  41,  Marshall-street,  Goldeu-square,  W. 

Catalogues  and  particulars  forwarded  on 
application. — [Advt.] 
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Art  at 

the  Antipodes. 

T is  sometimes  re- 
freshiDg  to  the 
sense  to  tom  the 
eyes,  after  a too. 
long  poring  over 
things  close  at 
hand,  npon  fresh 
objects  wider  afield. 
Oar  vision  after 
BQoh  a change 
generally  returns 
with  a quickened 
feeling  of  appreci- 
ation, opened  fully 
to  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  that  on 
which  it  had  been 
previously  inoes- 
eantly  but  unprofit- 
ably  concentrated. 
Let  us,  therefore,  put  such  a change  to  the  test 
of  experience,  and  turn  our  gaze  for  a time  from 
art  at  home  to  art  at  the  antipodes. 

There  we  shall  find  several  considerable  and 
wealthy  vioe-regaldoms,  full  of  energy  and  enter, 
prise,  which  have  sprung  into  existence,  like 
Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  perfect  in 
organisation  and  in  form.  We  shall,  therefore, 
not  be  surprised  at  dieoovering  that  the  colonies 
of  New  South  Wales  and  of  Victoria  have,  like 
the  old  country,  their  Academies  of  the  Fine 
Arts  and  their  National  Galleries, — National 
Galleries,  however,  not  of  works  of  the  Old 
Masters,  as  in  the  mother  country,  but  of  living 
English  painters.  The  colonists  are  wise  in 
their  generation,  and  cannot  see  the  force, — the 
logical  consistency, — of  collecting  works  of  art 
which  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  of  exhorting  students  to  copy  them, 
when  they  know  that  the  prospects  in  life 
of  any  art-student  who  should  unfortunately; 
listen  to  such  advice  would  be  nil.  The  colonists, 
therefore,  resolved,  in  this  case,  not  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  respected  parent,  but  to 
gather  together  examples  of  modern  art,  more 
especially  of  the  Englioh  sohool.  They  resolved 
also, — a very  wise  determination, — that,  should 
they  at  any  time  desire  to  have  works  to  remind 
them  of  the  art  of  the  past,  they  would  obtain 
copies  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  by  the  old 
masters. 

We  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the  dates 
of  the  establishment  of  an  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  of  a National  Gallery,  at  Melbourne, 
hut  we  may  gather  from  the  “ Victoria  Year. 
Book”  that  there  was,  in  the  city  of  Melbourne 
in  1874,  a sohool  of  painting  in  connexion  with 
the  National  Gallery,  which  was  attended  by 
three  male  and  twenty-four  female  students,  and 
that  there  was  also  a Sohool  of  Design,  which 
was  in  the  same  year  attended  by  fifty-four  male 
and  135  female  students.  We  may  just  note, 
too,  a very  remarkable  fact,  that  the  proper. 


tions  of  the  sexes  of  the  students  of  art  to  each 
other  are  the  very  reverse  of  those  in  the  mother 
oonntry. 

The  National  Gallery  is  in  the  same  building 
as  the  Melbourne  Public  Library;  it  contained, 
at  the  end  of  1874,  69  oil  paintings,  168  statues 
and  works  of  art,  and  3,650  water-colour  draw- 
ings, engravings,  photographs,  &o.  The  general 
public  are  admitted  without  charge  on  week- 
days, between  the  hours  of  noon  and  five  p.ra.  in 
summer,  and  noon  and  four  p.m.  in  the  winter. 
The  number  of  works  oolleoted  shows  that  the 
Victorian  Government’s  vote  for  the  purchase 
of  works  of  art  must  have  been  considerable ; 
and  it  may  serve  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  the 
colonists  have  ventured  upon  their  art  enterprise 
if  we  state  that  they  oommissioned  Mr.  Herbert, 
R.A.,  to  paint  a picture  of  the  value  of  1,7001. 
Since  1874  a new  and  handsome  gallery  has  been 
built  by  the  Government.  It  contains,  amongst 
other  works,  the  “ Departure  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,”  by  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A. ; " Raohael  at 
the  Fountain,”  by  F.  Goodall,  R.A. ; “ A Qaea. 
tion  of  Propriety,”  by  E.  Long,  A. R.A. ; and 
landscapes  by  F.  Lee,  R,A.,  Webb,  Mogford, 
Lewis,  and  others. 

The  art  movement  in  Sydney  is  of  more 
recent  date  than  that  of  Melbourne.  It  springs 
from  a very  genuine  love  of  art ; for  these  colo- 
nial centres  have  not  only  their  own  excellent 
educational  institutions,  but  men  of  culture  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  brought  together  either  in 
the  pursuit  of  mercantile  or  professional  affairs, 
The  institution  of  the  Sydney  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts  is  mainly  due  to  the  energy  exerted 
in  the  cause  by  Messrs.  E.  L.  Montefiore,  E. 
Combes,  J.  H.  Thomas,  C.E. ; E.  Da  Faur,  the  in. 
defatigable  hon.  sec.,  and  some  others.  It  has 
now,  for  several  years,  been  in  working  order. 
The  Academy  possessea  a fine  colleotion  of  oasts 
from  the  antique.  There  are  classes  for  the  study 
from  the  antique  and  from  the  life.  Its  founders 
desired  to  have  the  services  of  a properly  trained 
master  from  South  Kensington  to  direct  its 
working ; but  that  intention  is,  on  account  of  the 
limited  funds  at  their  disposal,  at  present  in  abey. 
anoe.  The  drawing  and  modelling  departments 
are  now  confided  to  the  teaching  of  two  Italian 
artists.  There  are,  periodically,  competitions, 
when  certificates  of  merit  are  awarded  to  the 
successful  student  competitors.  It  is  even  pro. 
posed  that  there  shall  be  an  annual  award  of 
medals.  Designs  for  a silver  medal  have  already 
been  asked  for. 

Sydney,  like  Melbourne,  has  also  its  incipient 
National  Gallery,  founded  by  the  oounoil  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts.  The  New  South  Wales  Legis. 
lative  Assembly  has  already  voted  several  money 
grants, — 2,0001.  in  all, — in  furtherance  of  this 
project,  and  a London  committee  of  selection 
has  been  appointed  to  purchase  works  of  art, 
which  it  has  done  to  the  extent  the  grants  per- 
mitted.  This  committee,  we  think,  acted  very 
wisely  in  setting  apart  1001.  for  the  purchase  of 
autotypes  from  the  fiuest  works  by  the  old 
masters.  This  collection  of  autotypes  will,  in 
itself,  form  an  interesting  exhibition,  even  if 


the  colleotion  of  modern  works  should  soon 
eclipse  it. 

The  Committee  of  Selection  has  chosen  many 
excellent  speoimens  of  our  water-colour  painters, 
and  also  some  few  oil  pictures.  In  its  purchases 
of  oil  paintings  there  is  onevery  notable  example, 
a host  in  itself, — we  mean  Mr.  Madox  Brown’s 
large  and  fine  pictnre  of  " Chaucer  reading  his 
Poems  before  John  of  Gaunt,”  The  colonists 
will,  doubtless,  be  very  proud  of  the  possession 
of  this  work,  which  no  future  historian  of  Eng- 
lish art  can  ever  overlook.  But  neither  Sydney 
nor  Melbourne  must  rest  contented  with  what 
it  has  already  done.  Neither  must  abate  in 
either  the  energy  or  liberality  which  they  have 
displayedin  this  goodoaose,  and  which  will,  doubt, 
less,  be  crowned,  not  only  with  admirable  results, 
bub  with  the  applause  of  the  world  at  large. 

We  have  but  to  glance  at  the  archibeoture  of 
the  Australian  cities  to  be  moved  to  prophesy 
that  these  antipodal  vice-regaldoma  will  one 
day  make  a great  mark  in  art.  Architecture 
has  there  become  regenerate.  There  is  a 
vitality  and  appreciation  of  proportion  about  it 
which  takes  us  back  to  ancient  Greece.  Does 
I change  of  hemisphere  favourably  affeot  the 
I minds  of  men,  as  the  ohange  of  attention,  we 
I have  previously  alluded  to,  the  over-strained  eye  ? 

: It  is  very  possible  that  it  may.  The  Australian 
I Colonies  are  lands  full  of  light, — lands  in  which 
the  sun  shines,  and  not  only  shines,  but  may  be 
I seen  every  day.  They  furnish,  therefore,  the 
eye-inspiring  element,  and  we  have  prospective 
' either  an  antipodal  Greece  or  Italy.  For,  if  the 
influence  of  the  ohange  of  hemisphere  has  in  so 
short  a space  of  time  produced  such  marked  im. 
provemenb  in  the  feeling  for  arohiteoture  as  is 
seen,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  two 
younger  arts  will  overtake  and  keep  pace  with 
their  elder  sister. 

It  is  most  satisfactory  to  notice  that  in  these 
new  colonies  art  is  assuming  its  proper  politico- 
economical  position;  it  is,  in  fact,  being  developed 
to  popular  demand.  It  is  not  in  Australia  to  be 
forced  upon  the  people  under  the  mistaken 
notion  that  taste  may  be  propagated  by  inocula- 
tion from  Grecian  and  Italian  art.  Let  ns 
fervently  hope  that  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales  may  be  preserved  from  too  much 
talk  about  art, — from  that  too-rauoh  talk  and 
too-litble  thooght  which  afflicts  everything  at 
home,  and  from  the  misleading  of  amateurs 
and  rhapsodists,  who  turn  by  their  ink-and- 
water  sophistries  the  current  of  steady  pro- 
gress aside  into  all  kinds  of  quaint,  eooentrio 
eddies.  If  the  oolonies  should  be  able  to  escape 
these  dangers,  they  will  have  no  work  to  undo, 
and  thus  art-progreas  will  be  uninterrupted. 
Let  them  be  advised  to  turn  their  Australian 
genius  at  onoe  towards  mural  decoration,  towards 
the  decoration  of  all  their  great  architectural 
works,  as  the  Greeks  and  Italians  did  ; for  this, 
as  it  was  shown  by  Mr.  Cave  Thomas  at  the 
Social  Science  Congress,  is  the  key  to  the  most 
thorough  kind  of  art-education.  It  was  the 
devotion  of  art  to  the  embellishment  of  public 
edifices  which  made  the  art  of  Greece  and  Italy  so 
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pre-eminently  anperior  to  that  of  modern  times, 
and  which  enabled  the  ancients  to  imbue  their 
manafaotnres  with  beauty.  Let  as,  therefore, 
oounsel  the  Colonial  Legislatures  to  devote,  from 
time  to  time,  liberal  grants  of  money  to  the 
embellishment  of  their  public  edifices.  Home 
artists  might  be  found  who  would  lead  the  way, 
and  to  direct  the  art-talent  of  these  fine  colonies 
into  its  right  channel.  If  these  colonies  can 
only  resolutely  follow  the  path  indicated,  they 
will  in  a few  years  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
that  their  art-status  will  at  least  align  with,  if  it 
does  not  even  take  the  precedence  of,  that  of  the 
mother  country. 


TRE  STREET  NOMENCLATURE  OF 
LONDON. 

Faoii  week  to  week  London  is  enforced  to 
alter  the  names  of  its  minor  thoroughfares.  So 
long  as  the  process  is  confined  to  suburban 
novelties  and  vulgarities,  the  process  need  not 
be  complained  of  j bat  a disposition  appears,  on 
the  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  to 
monotoniso,  if  wo  may  so  term  it,  the  street 
nomenclature  of  London,  and  to  sobstitate  a 
new  ostentation  for  an  old  one.  We  will  not 
claim  to  share  the  antiquarian  spirit  which,  in 
certain  cities  of  the  North,  would,  for  the  sake 
of  historical  reminieoenoes,  preserve  "Mur- 
derer’s-lane,”  or  “ Hang-dog-alley,”  or,  aa  at 
Halifax,  “ Gibbet-row.”  But,  in  London  espe- 
cially, apart  from  its  outspreading  dependencies, 
so  to  onll  them,  we  have  a world  of  tradition,  or 
ohronioles,  oonneoted  with  the  ways  by  which 
one  citizen  is  enabled  to  meet  or  find  another  in 
the  great  living  wilderness  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  mysteries,  or  rather  complexities, 
of  this  labyrinth  have  been  partly  unlocked  by 
successive  indices  to  " the  streets  and  places  of 
the  metropolis,”  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  since  1868 ; but 
the  entire  result  does  not  represent  a tithe  of 
the  cariosities  in  the  way  of  nomenclature  which 
the  British  capital  has  still  to  exhibit.  Without 
being  tempted  into  antiquarianism,  we  would 
suggest  an  inquiry  into  the  siguifioanoe  of  the 
Old  Bailey,  Fore  and  Watling  streets,  the  Old 
Kent  and  the  Great  Dover  roads.  Have  they  not 
histories  associated  with  them  P Of  coarse,  as 
surely  as  ‘‘the  Roman  Road”  signified  a con- 
quest  in  a former  time.  But,  coming  within  the 
gates,  which  we  beg  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  treat  not  disrespectfully,  we  find  a 
history  written,  in  the  most  distinct  of  oha- 
raoters,  upon,  as  Mr.  Kemble  says,  every  marsh, 
bill,  stream,  and  ford,  and  populous  district  of 
houses.  Well,  the  Board  of  Works  must  not 
interfere  with  any  of  this.  It  may  tarn  Cooper’s- 
corner  into  Townsend.lane,  or  Gilbert’s-grove 
into  Showman’e-alley,  as  it  pleases  j but  let  its 
invasions  stop  short  of  historical  London, — of,  to 
begin  with,  Finsbury,  Fenohurch,  and  Moor- 
fields  5 of  the  Tower,  Cornhill,  and  Ludgate;  of 
Walbrook,  Holborn,  Clerken-well,  Holy-well,  and 
St.  Clement’s  Well.  These  are  among  the  mosaics 
of  onr  local  tradition,  and  not  to  be  trampled 
out  of  memory.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  arobseologists  have  very  little,  if  anything,  to 
to  do  with  the  question  in  hand.  It  matters 
nothing  what  interest  they  take  in  the  various 
wells, — St.  Clement’s,  Chad,  Bride,  Cletken,  or 
Sadler,  or  that  long  known  aa  the  Holy,  or  the 
others  called  Muss,  or  Bagni'gge,  or  Coldbath,  or 
Camber,  or  Stock.  Very  few  persons  are  con. 
oerned  in  routing  up  their  own  family  histories; 
very  few,  again,  care  to  understand  why  they 
can  find  their  way  so  easily  from  one  part  of 
the  metropolis  to  another.  As  the  years  go  on, 
naturally  they  meet  with  new  names, — Victoria, 
street.  Cannon-street,  Belgrave-street,  and  so 
forth ; but  these  are  additions : they  are  not 
sohstitutiona  ; they  displace  nothing.  What, 
however,  would  be  thought  of  this  all-embracing 
Board  of  Works  were  it,  entering  within  the 
Westminster  and  City  preoinota,  to  tear  down, 
from  each  familiar  wall  its  tutelary  word, — 
datum  et  venerahile  rwmen, — the  name  of  the 
street  ? The  obroniolers  assure  us  that  Fetter- 
lane  was  a centre  of  forgery,  and  hence  so-oalled  ; 
that  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  represented  a dis- 
graceful  mendicant  imposture  ; and  that  Cripple- 
gate  gave  rise  to  more  triokeries  than  were  ever 
practised  within  the  walls  of  “ The  Court  of 
Miracles  ” in  Paris.  Still,  why  should  local 
history  lose  its  colour  on  that  account.  It  is 
true  that  we  have,  in  a great  measure,  justified 
this  irreverence  by  our  neglect  of  historical 
etymology  in  the  matter,  allowing  Channel  to 
become  Canuon-iow  j Vine-garden,  Vinegsr- 
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yard;  Duke’s  Foot-lane,  Dock’s  Foot-lane; 
Mart,  Mark;  and  Three.needle,  Threadneedle ; 
though  the  last  is  not  so  much  of  a degradation, 
after  all.  But,  upon  the  whole,  the  Londoners 
have  been  faithful  to  their  local  traditions,  and 
would  not  change  the  ancient  style  at  the  bidding 
of  any  Board  whatever.  They  will  keep  their 
Lothbury,  their  London-wall,  their  Finsbury,  and 
Fenohnrch ; and  all  their  other  saintly  relics. 
Helen’s,  Botolph’s,  Dunstan’s,  Benebs,  Clement’s, 
and  Lawrence,  though  now  and  then  allowing  of  a 
strange  transmogrification, — as,  for  example,  that 
of  Baynard’s  Watering  into  Bayswater,  and  the 
Lady  Clapa  into  Ciapham.  Let  us  leave  Stepney 
alone ; it  was  a perplexity  when  Domesday  Book 
was  compiled, and  let  us  see  howthe  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  will  improve  npon  the  records  in 
that  golden  volume.  Going  on,  however,  it  is 
not,  as  yet,  threatened  to  change  the  names  of 
districts, — though  nobody  knows  what  may  come 
iu  time, — such  as  Camberwell,  Shadwell,  and 
Stookwell,  Tyburn,  Kilbucn,  Marylebone,  West- 
bourne,  Pimlico,  or  Chelsea ; but  if  ever  the 
Board  gets  its  grip  within  the  City  boundaries, 
might  it  nob  pot  impertinent  questions  concern- 
ing Aldgate,  Ludgate,  and  Oripplegate,  them- 
selves ? In  and  out  of  the  City  there  are  remem- 
brances to  be  cherished: — Great  Coram-street, 
in  memory  of  the  admirable  man  in  whose 
honour  it  was  named ; Black  and  White  and 
Austin  (or  Angnsbine)  Friars,  and  the  Broad 
Sanctuary,  on  account  of  the  historical  chapters 
attaching  to  them  ; Spitalfields,  in  memory  of  a 
most  noble  and  charitable  lady ; Battle  Bridge, 
in  commemoration  of  an  interesting,  if  not  ex- 
ceedingly worthy,  coramnnity  of  monkish  idlers; 
and  Bevis  Marke,  which  ought  to  have  been  in 
the  close  neighbourhood  of  Sb.  Paul’s,  and  is 
not.  St.  PanTs,  however,  has  its  peculiar  gronp, — 
Paul's-ohain,  Paternoscer-row,  Amen-corner, 
Ave  Maria-lane,  and  so  forth.  We  read  old 
Loudon  history,  moreover,  in  Rochester-row, 
London  House-yard,  Bisbopsgate,  Chichester- 
rents,  Saffron-hill,  and  Vine-street.  But  the 
Board,  however  it  naay  undo  the  present,  cannot 
bring  back  the  past.  It  cannot  restore  the  bril- 
liant aspects  of  Bethnal-green  as  it  was  known 
to  the  sabjects  of  the  first  King  Edward ; it 
oaunot  restore  to  us  the  “pleasant  fields”  of 
Whitechapel,  or  “ the  open  downs  of  Hackney,” 
or  “ the  shady  lanes  of  Poplar,”  or  even  “ the 
military  pass”  at  Tyburn,  erected  against  “the 
robbers  who  infested  the  deep  morass  and  wild 
heath  wbioh  are  now  Belgravia  and  Vincent 
square.”  So  far  the  change  has  been  benefiotal, 
because  the  characters  of  the  localities,  together 
with  their  names,  have  been  altered;  but  we 
may  be  forgiven,  perhaps,  for  clinging  to  snoh 
historical  appellations  of  places  aa  Westmore- 
land, Warwick,  and  Northumberland;  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Worcester  ; with  Lincoln,  Fur. 
nival,  and  Clifford;  and  the  humbler  yet  even 
more  interesting  assooiatious  of  Rotherhitbe, 
Lambeth,  Queenbithe,  Cornhill,  Leadenbal),  the 
Oheapes,  Bread-street,  Mark-lane,  the  Poultry, 
Pudding-laue,  Fiah-street-hill,  and  Friday-street, 
so  oalled,  says  Stowe,  “ from  the  fishmongers 
dwelling  there,  and  serving  Friday’s  market.” 
Nob  for  any  consideration  shonld  these,  which 
might  be  designated  as  the  “corner  words” 
of  the  London  Chronicles,  be  disturbed. 
Candlewick  tells  us  of  tbs  wax-chandlers 
who  sold  lights  for  altars  iu  the  days  when 
the  Pope  had  his  votaries  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  land.  We  oau  all  of  us 
read  a page  of  the  past  in  the  titles  of  Soper- 
lane  (now  Queen-street),  Cbeapside ; Cord- 
wainer.  Cutler,  Hosier,  Inkborn,  Bridge,  Skinner, 
Founder,  Tokenhouse,  Sermon,  Sea-coal,  Pipe, 
Patent,  and  Trump  streets,  lanes,  courts,  yards, 
or  “ rolls,”  as  the  case  may  be  ; and  the  Board 
of  Works,  shonld  it  ever  invade  the  City,  must 
not  dare  to  assail  a single  one  of  them.  Not  the 
Old  Jewry  itself,  nor  Jewin-atreet,  not  even  Poor 
Jewin-lane.  It  matters  not  that  much  historical 
significance  is  evaporated  beneath  the  drying- 
np  process  of  time;  that  Lombard-atreet  is  no 
longer  what  it  originally  was ; that  the  Steel- 
yard tells  only  an  ancient  tale ; that  the  “ Tower 
Royal,”  as  a thoronghfare,  no  longer  “ pertains  to 
the  kings  of  this  realrae”;  that  the  Vintry  is  not 
now  exclusively  appropriated  by  wine-merchants, 
or  that  the  Boulogne  Gate — perverted  into  Bull- 
and-Gate — represents  no  more  conviviality  and 
conquest  in  one.  We  might  as  well  regret 
Hangman’s  Gains,  thongb  famous  in  its  day. 
But  the  point  is  to  let  these  antiquities  absorb 
themselves  into  the  past  without  being  violently 
blotted  out,  and  to  keep  green  such  annals  aa  we 
may ; such,  for  example,  as  those  of  Bucklers- 
bury,  Farriugdon,  Bassishaw  and  Basinghall 
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Croabyand  Oullum, — all  archives,  taken  severally 
or  apart;  but  of  little  account  in  the  sight  of 
rehabilitating  Boards,  who  would  aa  ruthlessly 
pall  down  the  escutcheons  of  Wentworth  and 
Oxford,  Sussex  aod  Brandon,  Newcastle  and 
Albemarle,  Chandos  and  Berkeley,  as  they  would 
any  one  of  the  ninety-nine  King-streets  and 
seventy-five  Queen-streets  which  existed  only  a 
few  years  ago  in  this  loyal  yet  uninventive  Lon- 
don of  onrs.  Their  innovations  are  resisted,  bow. 
ever,  and  it  is  chiefly  the  ambitious  boiider  of 
the  Buburban  district  who  finds  bis  glory  fallen, 
and  Cooper- corner,  or  Gilbert-grove,  converted 
into  an  insignificant  Number  65  in  Diorama, 
road,  Bedfordbury,  Brydges-street,  Cbandos- 
street,  Tavistock  and  Southampton-streets, 
Howard,  Arundel,  Surrey,  and  Norfolk-streets, 
Somerset  House,  Sootlaud-yard,  and  Whitehall, 
have  each  and  al  1 preserved  their  historical  appel- 
lations, with  Warwiok-plaoe,  Tbeobald’s-road, 
Leicester-square,  Sidoey-alley,  “ Pickadilla,”aDd 
Copenbagen.fields.  And  why,  and  how?  Afterthe 
Fire,“  the  jealousies  of  the  citizens  caused  butfuw 
to  recede  from  their  olaims  to  particular  looali. 
ties,  and  the  old  lines  of  thoroughfare  were, 
accordingly,  retained.  The  result,  fatal  aa  it 
was  to  the  magnificent  designs  of  renovation, 
suggested  by  Evelyn  and  Wren,  beyond  doubt, 
resoued  much  of  the  historical  interest  of  early 
London  from  oblivion.  Old  associations,  kept 
alive  and  strengthened  in  adversity  by  the 
religio  loci,  still  clang  to  blackened  mins,  and 
the  names  of  their  former  possessors  lingered  on 
the  site,  long  after  the  place  was  diverted  to 
other  usee.”  So  with  the  names  of  streets.  We 
shall  never  again  see  a time  like  that  in  which 
“ foreign  princes  were  carried  to  see  Blooms- 
bury-square  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  England.” 
Still,  that  is  no  reason  for  booking  it  in  a new 
name;  or  Soho  either.  We  cannot  even  part 
easily  with  Birdosge-walk,  or  Oockpit-lane,  or 
Pall-mall, — certainly  not; — or  Riohmond-terraoe, 
or  Downing-atreeb,  or  St.  Alban’s-place  (re- 
ohristened  in  hononr  of  Waterloo),  or  Mayfair. 
There  is  one  magio  about  Cheyne-walk,  and 
another  about  Craven-bill.  We  may  give  over  to 
the  stenoiller  three-fourths  of  the  “ Kings,”  two- 
thirds  of  the  “ Queens,”  half  of  the  “Princes,” 
“Regents,”  “Charleses,”  "Alberts,”  and 
“Georges”;  but  every  alteration  should  be 
questioned  closely,  and  no  name  which  tells  a 
story,  confirms  history,  or  snggeats  matter  for 
wholesome  thought  should  be  given  up. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  PARKS. 

Within  the  late  year  some  changes  have  been 
silencly  carried outin  the  royal  parks,  wich  respect 
to  their  general  management,  and  more  im- 
provements  are  contemplated,  and  are  at  present 
□nder  the  consideration  of  her  Majesty’s  Board 
of  Works.  Some  months  ago  a nnmber  of  defects, 
and  what  many  people  hesitated  nob  to  call 
abuses,  were  brought  under  the  attention  of  the 
Board,  and  of  course  through  that  body  they 
finally  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Govern, 
ment.  One  of  the  first  evidences  of  a change  in 
the  usual  oondoot  and  manageroent  of  the  parks 
was  the  appointment  of  an  officer  or  officers  to 
act  as  pay-olerks  at  the  difi'erent  parks,  on  a 
stated  day  weekly.  For  long  years  previously 
the  payment  of  the  gardeners,  park-keepers,  and 
labourers  devolved  upou  the  superinteudents  or 
bead  gardeners  at  each  park.  Last  summer  the 
above  offioials  and  their  deputies  were  relieved 
from  their  customary  duties  in  this  respect,  and 
a pay-clerk  was  appointed  to  attend  at  the  parks 
to  pay  each  man,  according  to  the  returns  fur- 
nished by  the  superintending  park  offioials. 
Rumour  was  busy  at  the  time  in  assign- 
ing cause  for  the  change,  but  it  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  state  that  the  new  method  has 
been  found  to  work  more  satisfactorily,  and, 
it  is  believed,  will  ultimately  prove  more 
economical  than  the  old  system,  in  connexion 
with  which  abuses  were  allowed  to  exist. 
Another  change,  and  not  a less  remarkable  one, 
is  now  being  carried  out  by  the  appointment  of 
a Chief  Snperintendent,  or  Bailiff,  of  the  Royal 
Parks.  The  appointment  has  been  conferred 
upon  a military  officer  of  the  grade  of  captain, 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  act  as  the  deputy  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  in  the  matter  of 
the  buBiness  government  and  management  of  the 
royal  porks.  Heretofore,  the  different  park 
superintendents  aoted  directly  with  the  Board 
of  Works,  but  henceforward  the  bailiff  will  be 
superior  to  them,  aud  an  officer  above  them, 
occupying  a middle  place  between  the  ordinary 
park  superintendent  and  the  First  Comtnisaioner. 
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he  now  appointment  in  some  quarters  is  lonlted 
pon  with  disfavour,  and  nn  doubt  it  is  un. 
alatable  to  the  former  park  superintendents, 
•ho  for  long  years  exercised  large  discretionary 
owers  and  not  a few  beiioBcial  privileges.  In 
ortionltural  circles  the  new  appointment  of 
arks  bailiff  has  excited  some  jealousy  and  angry 
ieling,  beoanse  the  new  (>ffioer  was  not  selected 
ith  a view  to  special  horticultural  qualifica- 
nns.  When  it  is  considered  that  each  of  the 
tyal  parka  has  superiutendeuta  who  are 
cactioal  gardeners,  as  well  as  head. gardeners, 
epuby  • gardeners,  and  a staff  of  working 
ardeners  and  .issistants,  it  may  be  urged  that 
aeciat  hcrbioiiltural  knowledge  was  not  par- 
cnlarly  requisite  iu  the  holder  of  the  new 
ppoiutinent.  Bo  that  as  it  may,  the  appoint, 
lent  is  now  made,  and  the  necessity  for 
jme  such  an  arrangement  was  pointed  outsome 
me  since  by  a writer  in  these  pages.  During 
iH  lat-e  year  considerable  improvement  has 
ikeu  place  in  the  general  management  of  mere 
lan  one  of  the  royal  parks,  and  closer  attention 
Hid  to  the  gardening  wants  and  to  the  meeting 
f the  requiroraenta  of  the  visitors  in  securing  a 
eaceful  recreation  and  healthful  enjoyment, 
[uch,  however,  yet  remains  to  bo  aocom- 
lished  before  the  parks  are  placed  on  an 
minently  satisfactory  footing.  It  is  reported 
rat  the  holders  of  the  larger  privileges,  in 
Doncxion  with  the  royal  parks,  such  as  tbe 
wnorsliip  of  boats  let  out  for  hire  for  rowing 
p pleasure  parties,  at  so  much  an  hour,  and 
lose  other  privileges,  as  in  the  Ea8t.end  park, 
i the  matter  of  swings  and  merry-go-rounds, 
ill  be  subject  to  a change.  In  the  Crystal 
alaco  grounds  and  other  public  places  of 
itertaiament  large  sums  are  paid  yearly  by 
wners  of  like  appliances  to  those  seen  in  the 
jyai  parks. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  contemplated  to  intro, 
uoe  tbe  metropolitan  police  into  Battersea  and 
ictoria  parka,  as  in  Hyde  Park,  and  do  away 
ith  the  parkkeepers.  In  the  case  of  Battersea 
le  outside  public  looked  with  disfavour  on  the 
)Dteraplated  change,  and  the  residents  in  the 
oinity  protested  ; so  the  scheme  was  allowed  to 
pop,  Previously  to  this  contemplated  change 
; Battersea,  a paper,  or  notice,  was  oirooiated 
mong  the  parkkeepers  in  Victoria  Park  asking 
1 the  men  who  were  willing  to  transfer 
lemselves  to  the  ranks  of  the  police  to  sign 
leir  names.  The  document  got  the  cold 
loulder  from  the  men,  who  came  to  the 
)nola8ioa  not  to  surrender  their  appointments, 

3 parkkeepers,  without  such  guarantee  as 
’ould  secure  them  the  pensions  they  would  be 
utibled  to  as  parkkeepers  at  the  end  of  a stated 
imo.  As  the  Board  of  Works,  or  the  First 
Ommissioner  at  that  time,  would  not  promise  a 
uarantee,  the  men  withheld  their  signatures, 
xoept  in  a few  instances ; so  the  question  of 
ie  introduction  of  the  metropolitan  police  into 
ictoria  Park,  like  that  at  Battersea,  was  dropped 
)r  the  time.  We  believe  that  it  was  long  felt 
B a grievance  by  the  parkkeepers  of  all  the 
iiyal  parks,  who  of  late  years  are  mostly 
len  who  have  served  some  years  in  the  army, 
bat  they  were  nob  at  home  in  having  a 
ardening  official  over  them.  They  preferred  a 
lilitary  head  or  superior,  to  whom  their  inspector 
r other  representative  ooold  appeal  in  case  of 
eed.  Their  wishes  are  at  last  gratified  in  the 
erson  of  the  new  official. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  we  have  a' 
mrd  or  two  to  say  as  to  Kotten  Eow,  iu  Hyde 
'ark.  Who  has  tbe  mauagemeot  of  the  road- 
jaking  here  ? The  operations  have  been  going 
n for  months,  and  heaps  of  materials  of  various 
inds  have  been  piled  up  ; old  bricks  and  mortar, 
ravel,  hoggin,  and  what  not.  We  shall  nob  be 
luch  surprised  if  it  form  a hard,  concreted 
lass,  quite  unsuited  for  the  end  in  view.  Who 
iiperintends  it  ? 


British  Archaeological  Association. — At 
be  last  meeting,  after  a number  of  interesting 
xhibitions,  a paper  by  Mr.  0.  Lynatn,  of  Stoke- 
n-Trent,  was  read,  descriptive  of  tbe  ancient 
rosses  of  Staffordshire,  and  illustrated  by  a 
irge  collection  of  drawings  and  oasts.  These 
epresented  several  examples  of  Saxon  date,  and 
be  similarity  to  those  of  Ireland,  Wales,  Scot- 
ind,  and  Cornwall,  was  pointed  out.  Tbe 
Boond  paper  was  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Dymond, 
E Penalb-on. Stanton,  Drew;  and  the  obairnian 
Mr.  Cuming)  read  some  notes  descriptive  of 
sveral  little-known  effigies  in  the  churches 
f Norfolk,  and  which  are  of  considerable 
iterest. 


CONSTANTINOPLE,  AND  THE  LITTLE 
WE  KNOW  OP  IT. 

TiiEKE  is,  as  all  tbe  world  knows,  now  going 
on  and  pressing  towards  some  conclusion  a series 
of  trials  of  strength,  shall  weoall  them,  between 
what  may  bo  termed  broadly  and  generally 
Eastern  and  Western  ways  of  work  and  thinking 
in  this  world.  In  this  there  is  certainly  nothing 
that  can  be  called  new,  for  the  elements  in  it  are 
as  old  as  the  world  itself;  bub,  nevertheless,  the 
fact  of  its  comiug  to  the  front  every  now  and 
then  in  so  mechanioal  an  age  as  this  is  not  a 
little  significant,  and  has  hardly,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  excited  that  kind  of  interest  which  might,  at 
least  in  some  quarters,  have  been  looked  for. 
We  must  nob  generalise  too  much,  that  is  certain, 
and  must  here  steadily  keep  in  view  the  bricks 
and  mortar;  but  tbe  distinctive  difference  between 
the  ways  of  work  of  the  “ East ’’and  “ West”  are 
80  great  and  broadly  marked  that  a thought  or 
two  about  them  may  be  of  interest.  There  is  no 
fear  of  the  subject  being  exhausted,  or  all  the 
mysteries  of  it  solved  iu  a moment.  But  if 
there  be  many  curious  interests  surrounding  the 
Bobjeot,  looked  at  socially,  they  do  not  grow 
less  singular  when  practical,  and  even  fine-art 
matters  are  glanced  at.  We  are,  perhaps, 
nowadays  a little  too  apt  to  imagine  that  what 
is  being  done  all  about  us  is  quite  unique,  and 
that  nothing  like  to  it  has  ever  before  been  eveu 
attempted.  We  are  tempted  to  suppose  that  the 
wonderful  mechanioal  power  always  at  oommund 
abont  08  does  more  than  all  that  was  ever  oven 
tried  to  be  done  in  other  days  in  places  beyond  the 
reach  of  that  wonderful  mechanism,  and  that 
the  “ Northern  ” man, — for  that  ie,  perhaps,  the 
most  descriptive  terra, — can  do  work  beyond 
anything  which  the  “Southern”  man  ever 
attempted.  The  mere  existence  of  railroads,  if 
there  be  nought  else,  seems  to  silence  all  further 
talk  or  argument.  But  this  is  but  to  glance  at 
the  matter.  We  owe  to  tbe  East,  if  we  but  look 
deeply  enough  into  the  mystery,  more  than  can 
well  be  told,  and  must  needs  go  to  it  to  find 
exemplars  of  much  that  is  now  regarded,  as  often 
as  nob,  as  quite  new,  and  as  hibberlo  untried  aud 
unthought  of.  Indeed,  it  must  in  truth  be  said 
that  by  dint  of  very  closely  looking  we  may  get 
glimpses  of  things  altogether  beyond  present 
ken,  even  in  material  matters ; and  hints  as  to 
modes  of  human  action,  in  these  days  untried, 
and  all  but  lost. 

In  the  older  arohiteotures,  for  example,  there 
are  to  be  found  modes  of  work,  and  problems 
encountered,  which  no  man  would  now  dream  of, 
and  a dealingwith  masses  of  material  which  would 
simply  appal  our  present  powers  of  dealing  with 
them  and  handling  them.  There  are  evidences 
in  the  oldest  of  structures  of  a power  of  accurate 
“ fitting  ” of  forms  together,  and  of  artistic  capa- 
bilities in  the  mere  mechanical  work  of  it,  which  ' 
it  would  be  quite  vain  to  look  for  nowadays 
anywhere.  It  is  a Httle-noticed  subject,  bub 
one  well  worth  attentive  looking  into.  Indeed, 
might  it  not  be  said,  broadly  and  generally, 
that,  while  all  things  about  ns  are  mechanically 
wonderful  and  noteworthy,  past  work  is  equally 
noteworthy  for  its  evidences  of  artistic  inventive- 
ness,  absence  of  repetition,  and  power  of  hand- 
work ? 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  a map  of  euoh  a 
city  as  Constantinople  without  thought  of  this 
distinctive  difference  between  the  old-world 
ways  of  work,  and  the  new  of  to-day.  A map 
of  London  also  will  do  much  to  show  this,  and 
by  dint  of  a little  careful  colouring  of  a map  of 
to.day  the  old  ways  of  town  building  will  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  those  of  the  past  in  a very 
instructive  mauner.  We  say  with  a map  of  London 
this  may  ba  done,  bub  when  we  go  to  a town 
like  Constantinople,  where,  nntil  lately,  all 
change  from  the  antique  ways  of  work  has 
been  ignored,  and  even  steadily  resisted,  we  may 
see  this  even  more  convincingly  and  clearly,  and 
may  well  be  startled  at  what  may  be  done,  and 
at  the  inevitable  “ progress  ” of  things  mundane, 
but,  nevertheless,  always  at  a cost,  and  with  ■ 
loss  of  something.  The  ground  on  which  this 
ancient  city  of  Constantinople  stands  would 
seem  to  have  been  intended  by  nature  for  its 
express  purpose.  A city  could  not  be  more 
boppily  placed,  and  there  has  been  no  need  to 
contrive  the  picturesque,  for  Nature  herself  has 
done  tbe  work.  It  is  surely  a pity  that  we  have 
bub  so  slight  a notion  of  this  famous  city,  dating 
. as  it  does  from  so  distant  a past.  Maps  do  but 
little,  and  we  have  taken  some  pains  to  look  into 
them,  such  indeed  as  exist.  The  most  oon- 
epiouous  thing  to  be  noted  in  a “ modern  ” plan 
of  this  famous  city  is  the  vast  blank  spaces  to  be 


seen  on  it, ‘marked  " site  of  the  great  fire,”  of 
such  and  such  a year.  There  are  three  of  these 
vast  vacant  spaces,  and  one  wonders  while  look- 
ing  on  them  where  the  unfortunate  people  are 
now  living  who  at  one  time  inhabited  them,  for 
all  is  quite  leoent,  and  it  is  frightful  to  add  that 
these  great  fires  would  seem  to  have  been  all 
but  purposely  caused  to  “ clear  the  ground,"  and 
to  compel  the  new  building  of  the  old  city  in 
more  modern  and  approved  ways.  All  things 
are  telling  against  it,  .and  Ihtro  will  soon  be 
probably  but.little  left  of  the  “Oriental”  city 
but  the  name,  and  history,  aud  here  aud  there  a 
note  of  it  in  modern  type ! What  will  be  in  the 
place  of  it  it  needs  no  ghost  to  tell,  for  it  is 
already  commenced. 

Constantinople,  it  may  be  noted,  is  compara- 
tively a modern  city.  The  antique  Byzantium 
was  founded  by  the  navigator  Byzas,  656  years 
B.C.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  fortified  by 
the  Spartan  general,  Pausanius,  bub  it  was  Con- 
Btantine  the  Great  who,  to  “ instruct  posterity, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  God,”  laid, 
as  Gibbon  tells,  the  “ everlasting  foundations’’ 
of  Constautiuople.  A better  spot  for  such  im- 
perial  foundations  could  nob  have  been  fo;.'id. 
Nature  has  at  least  done  her  part,  and  tbe 
“ architecture  ” of  it,  rising  to  view  above  its 
huiuau  dwellings,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  site. 
But  the  Constantinople,  as  we  now  see  it,  and 
as  it  is  imagined  in  pictures,  began  with  the 
conquest  of  it  by  Mahomet  tbe  Second,  1453, 
and  it  is  the  Maliomedan  city  that  the  world  is 
now  so  curioQs  about,  and  not  tbe  Christian  city 
it  before  was,  for  on  the  Friday  following 
tbe  day  of  its  final  capture,  its  Moslem  conqueror 
witnessed,  in  the  Choroh  of  Sta.  Sophia,  its  dedi- 
cation to  the  faith  of  tbe  Prophet  of  Mecca  ! 

It  is  this  city,  as  thus  transformed  or  rebuilt, 
that  now  80  much  interests  the  world,  and  a pity, 
indeed,  it  is  that  we  know  really  so  very  little  about 
it.  We  have  not  even  been  able  to  pick  up  a 
tolerably  correct  plan  of  it,  and  yet  it  must  bo 
well  worth  one,  accurately  laid  down,  as  the 
streets  and  ways  of  it  now  are,  aud  before  that 
“improvement,”  which  is  iu  the  end  inevitable, 
sets  in,  which  will  destroy  it  all,  and  put  a some- 
thing altogether  different  in  its  place.  This,  as 
ail  probably  know,  has  already  more  than  com- 
raenced,  and  tbe  old  palace  of  the  Turkish 
Sultans  is  gone  beyond  all  reoall;  and  their 
modern  aud  bat  too  fasbiouable  palace  is  like  any 
other  place  of  an  equally  expensive  kind  any- 
where else,  and  has  in  reality  no  artistio  or 
antiquarian  interest  of  any  sorb  in  it.  While  so 
much  has  been  done  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
forms  of  the  older  and  Classical  “ architectures,” 
aud  modes  of  building  of  Greece  and  Home,  and 
even  of  old  Troy  itself,  it  does  seem  a pity  that 
no  one  baa  set  himself  to  the  work  of  looking 
into  the  art  curiosities,  and  really  quite  exoep. 
tional  matters  to  be  found  in  a place  so  famous 
and  historic  as  this.  Nothing  oan  well  be  less 
satisfaotory  and  less  to  tbe  true  purpose  than 
what  is  to  bo  got  at  now,  go  where  you  will  for  it. 

We  have  here,  as  elsewhere,  all  the  ordinary 
“ guide-book  ” information  and  insight  into  this 
world-famous  city  ; but  surely  a something  more 
is  needed,  aud  would,  certainly  pay  for  the  cost 
of  getting  at.  We  do  not  specially  allude  to  the 
palaces  and  mosques  and  public  buildings,  as 
the  term  is,  solely  ; bub  to  the  house^bidlJing  and 
the  oommon  street-building. 

But  leaving  the  present  of  this  world-famous 
city,  let  us  for  a moment  imagine  to  ourselves,  if 
that  be  indeed  possible,  what  the  character  of 
its  iudividual  buildings  were,  as  some  hero  aud 
there  may  yet  be,  before  it  was  thought  for  a 
moment  to  “manufacture”  or  to  restore  tbe 
details  of  them,  lb  is  difficult,  indeed,  fur  uuy 
reader,  whatever  his  leanings,  to  imagine  this. 
All  about  us  is  more  or  leas  altered  or  changed, 
and  is  perpetually  changing,  from  its  original 
state  ; and  all  modern  buildings  are  the  result 
more  or  less  of  a system  of  joint  labour.  Let  us 
nob  be  misunderstood.  No  one  mau  can  build 
up  a building  as  one  man  oan  paint  a piotnre  ; 
but  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  impress  his 
own  mind,  and  even  his  band,  onasimplebouse- 
front,  aud  to  thus,  in  simple  fact,  make  it  his 
own  special  and  individual  work.  Wo  here 
leave  out  of  our  supposition  all  ornamental  de- 
tails,— carving,  sculpture,  and  so  on, — aud  enn- 
fine  ourselves  to  the  simple  lines  and  necessities 
of  sttnofural  building.  Tbe  common  “ house, 
building  ” of  such  a city  as  Constantinople  really 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  this.  Each  house 
is  a speciality,  and  a thing  by  itself.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  this  way  of  work  by  study  of 
the  little  that  is  left  of  Middle-Age  London 
house-building, — eay,  as  it  is  to  be  seen  in  aud 
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abont  the  Straod  and  the  adjoining  narrow 
streets.  Contrast  this  with  what  is  seen  where  tm. 
provement  palls  all  down,  and  builds  op  its  long 
rows  of  evenly-builb  walling,  pierced  with  its  re* 
gnlar  window-openings  and  doorways,  its  roof  all 
bnt  invisible,  and  with  all  its  smart  trimness  and 
baldness.  No  two  things  can  well  be  wider 
apart.  It  is,  in  effect,  the  substitution  of  mere 
mechanism  and  repetition  for  perpetual  variety 
and  newness.  Constantinople  is  now  going 
slowly  throngh  this  process. 

If  it  be  therefore  in  the  very  course  of  things, 
and  its  fate  that  this  historic  city  shall  pass 
away,  to  be  replaced  by  one  built  by  contract, 
and  which  may  be  imported  in  bits — bricks 
ready  made,  timber  in  lengths  ready  out,  and 
“ fittings  ” already  designed  for  quite  other 
localities — why,  it  must  needs  be  so!  The 
process,  be  it  observed,  has,  as  it  is,  already 
commenced,  and  it  may  well  go  onj  and  it  will 
at  least  be  in  harmony  with  many  other 
influences  now  at  work  in  it,  which  certainly 
are  as  utterly  foreign  to  it.  The  world  must 
needs  be  content  to  lose  much,  if  not  all,  it  now 
professes  to  value  in  it, — looking  at  it  of  course 
as  a distinct  and  national  expression  of  that 
which  is  peculiar  to  itself.  “ Away  with  it,  its 
builders  and  keepers,”  says  Mr.  Carlyle;  “away 
with  them  to  the  Asiatic  side  of  things  mundane,” 
and  there  let  them  do  their  work  ; we  may  even 
Boppoae,  in  their  own  way.  A yet  worse  fate 
might  perchance  befall  them,  that  is  certain. 
We  are  thinking  of  the  bricks  and  mortar,  and 
do  not  venture  further  ; and  would  but  speculate 
a libile  on  the  altered  fate  and  uses  of  its  public 
buildings,  its  mosques,  and  so  on,  and  even  its 
common  dwellings.  How  long  this  ancient  city 
of  the  Turk,  and  the  present  masters  of  it,  can 
hold  their  own  and  live  in  it,  may  indeed  puzz'e 
even  acute  statesmen  and  weird  philosophers, 
but  the  final  eventuality  of  it  all  surely  it  needs 
no  ghostly  foresight  to  divine.  Will  the  men  or 
the  buildings  of  Constantinople  live  the  longest  ? 
We  would  here — things  being  thus  dim — ask 
those  who  have  opportunity  to  make  use  of  it 
while  there  is  time,  and  obtain,  on  the  spot,  as 
many  records  of  Constantinople  city  as  is 
possible. 


ANTIQUE  GEMS. 

Since  the  dispersion  of  the  Poniatowski  col- 
lection of  engraved  gems,  two  thousand  in 
number,  in  Paris,  no  similar  event  has  attracted 
so  much  interest  as  the  forthcoming  sale,  in  the 
same  city,  of  a cabinet  supposed  to  have  been 
furnished  and  enriched  by  the  late  M.  Mohl. 
However,  the  name  of  the  recent  possessor  is 
not,  at  present,  divulged,  so  that  these  jewels  of 
fancy  will  be  offered  to  the  connoisseur,  free 
from  the  aiventitions  influence  of  tradition. 
Still,  it  is  clear  that  many  have  the  historical 
Poniatowski  stamp  upon  them,  and  will  be  imme- 
diately recognised  by  amateurs,  especially  by 
those  who  detected,  or  thought  they  detected,  in 
the  course  of  the  famous  Parisian  competitions, 
so  large  a mixture  of  the  spurious  with  the 
genuine  antique.  It  will  be  remembered,  per. 
haps,  that  the  Polish  nobleman  professed  to 
have  amassed  no  fewer  than  two  thousand 
specimens  of  ancient  jewel  sculpture,  if  so  it 
may  be  termed,  and  even  challenged  the  anti- 
quary  to  deny  that  he  possessed  some  of  the 
most  recondite  illustrations  of  the  art  known 
to  cognoscenti  anywhere.  His  successor  in  the 
market,  whether  the  executor  of  M.  Mohl  or 
not,  is  less  ambitious,  and  does  not  pretend  to 
put  up  at  auobion  the  signet-ring  which  Judah 
gave  to  Tamar,  or  the  seal  that  left  its  impress 
on  the  door  of  DanieVs  den,  or  the  works  of 
Aholiah  and  Bezaleel.  Yet  he  does  assume 
that  some  of  the  work  displayed  may  claim 
kindred  with  the  ornaments  worn  by  warriors 
at  the  siege  of  Troy,  although,  to  this  kind, 
Homer  makes  no  reference  whatever,  in  the 
form  of  either  rings  or  armlets.  Pliny  denies 
their  existence;  bat  Plutarch  oontradiota  him. 
All  we  know  concerning  that  period  is  that 
Polygnotns,  the  sculptor,  placed  an  engraved 
ring  on  the  finger  of  his  statne  of  Ulysses.  One 
point,  moreover,  is  plain, — that  the  extraordinary 
antiquity  asserted  for  these  gems  is  a thing 
not  impossible,  or  even  improbable,  in  itself. 
Materials  like  onyx,  oarnelian,  emerald,  jade, 
or  amethyst,  are  practically  imperishable,  or,  at 
any  rate,  centuries  do  not  wear  them  out,  aud 
the  engraving,  whether  in  intaglio  or  relievo,  is 
likely  to  last  almost  as  long  as  the  stone.  The 
wonder  is  how,  assuming  only  a moderate  degree 
of  antiquity  for  those  gems  reputed  to  be  the 
oldest,  the  workmen  found  their  tools  and  appa- 


ratus,— iron  converted  into  steel  of  the  hardest 
quality  ; chisels,  of  the  minutest  edge  and  point ; 
lenses,  diamond-powder,  and  something,  at  all 
events,  approaching  the  principle  of  the  lothe, 
though  this,  the  lapidary  says,  never  matches 
the  perfection  of  pure  handwork.  But  the  evi- 
dence  of  antiquity  is  to  be  found  lees  in  the 
craftsmanship  than  in  the  subjects  illustrated. 
It  was  rarely,  for  instance,  that  the  artist  applied 
himself  to  the  past;  he  took  note  of  contempo- 
rary interests,  and  wrought  from  living  ideas. 
The  modern  collections,  however, — and  par. 
tioularly  that  which  is  about  to  be  scattered  at 
Paris, — boast  of  few  examples  dating  from  earlier 
than  the  Middle  Ages,  if  so  they  may  be 
termed  of  Paganism.  There  is  an  Ethiop  ring, 
wo  are  told,  venerable  as  a mummy,  with  Egyp- 
tian  gems  identical  in  character  with  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  coffios  at  Dendera.  In  faot,  it 
is  here  that  the  oolleotion  begins  to  assnme  an 
arobseological  character,  and  to  emerge  from 
conjectural  mists.  Eugraved  shells  or  stones, 
worn  as  amulets  or  personal  decorations,  become 
frequent ; and  relievi  on  agate  exhibit  a very 
pure  and  ingenious  workmanship.  The  rough 
catalogue  which  alone  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  consulting,  does  not,  however,  attempt 
to  classify  either  styles  or  epoch,  though  it  was 
quite  unlikely  that  the  collector  himself  was  so 
careless.  Our  only  guide  is  the  progression  from 
a rude  disrespect  of  all  shades  and  colours,  rigid 
outlines,  and,  as  it  were,  an  Etruscan  treatment 
of  forms  and  tints  to  the  florid  taste  succeeding 
them,  the  substitution  of  cameo  for  intaglio,  and 
the  employment  of  rare  stones  difficult  to  operate 
upon  as  the  ortists’  materials.  We  do  not 
observe,  however,  that  either  Prince  Ponia- 
towski,  or  the  Parisian  virtuoso  who  inherited 
his  mantle,  troubled  himee'f  much  with  the 
Phajuician  die-sinkers  or  the  Dfedalian  gems; 
they  appear  to  have  been  satisfied  with  starting 
from  ascertained  dates  in  the  chronicles  of 
Etruscan,  Greek,  aud  Homan  art,  without 
even  summoning  the  mythical  ring  of  Poly- 
orates  served  up  to  that  monarch  in  the  belly 
of  a fish.  They  knew  and  regretted  that  the 
Julian  and  Palatine  oolleolions  were  irretrievably 
lost,  or  that,  if  not,  the  last  chance  remaining 
ip,  that  a fragment  or  so  may  be  recovered  from 
amid  the  rubbish  of  time ; though  even  this  po-psi- 
bility  is  clouded  by  the  faot,  that  every  cata- 
logue known  to  have  been  once  compiled  has 
perished.  Still,  the  testimony  assumes  an  his- 
torical shape  from  this  point  downwards,  aud 
Prince  Poniatowski  even  believed  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  original  portrait,  in  emerald  intagilio, 
which  waspreseuted  to  Lucullus  by  theEmperor 
Ptolemy.  Thence,  however,  the  light  breaks  in 
bright  refractions  upon  these  treasures,  and  we 
find  Aspasia  herself  at  work  upon  many  a gem  ' 
and  cameo,  until  we  come  down  to  later  times, ! 
with  all  their  classic  corruptions.  The  French  I 
cabinet,  like  the  Polish,  represents  every  stone,  I 
from  the  agate  to  the  ruby, — the  diamond  alone 
excepted,  for  the  diamond  has  never  been 
engraved,  and  is  considered  impossible  to  en- 
grave,  though  it  has  been  used  in  the  engraving 
of  other  gems.  Agates  are  to  be  met  with,  out 
in  relief  or  intaglio,  in  al!  miscellaneous  oolleo- 
tions,  with  onyx,  carnelian,  amethyst,  and 
emerald ; after  which  inferior  ’'ebbles  were 
used,  BO  general  was  the  desire  for  these  orna- 
ments. Inferior  works,  indeed,  were  valued 
when  no  others,  snperior  to  them,  were  known; 
but,  as  the  art  progressed,  the  earlier  produo- 
tions  were  no  longer  preserved.  It  is  evident 
that  the  earliest  would  be  representations  of 
single  and  simple  subjects,  and  we  mast  never 
expect  to  find  a very  early  engraved  gem  of  an 
elaborate  or  complicated  composition;  yet  this 
does  nob  apply  to  the  workmanship.  The  genuine 
Greek  gem  is  either  deeply  and  elaborately,  yet 
freely,  cat,  or  slightly,  as  if  to  constitute  a 
master’s  sketob,  and  it  is  invariably  hand-work, 
assisted,  of  coarse,  by  tools.  The  lathe,  as  now 
in  use,  was  a modern  innovation  entirely.  But 
then  Greek  artists  had  their  copyists  and 
plagiarists  by  scores — in  Home  and  Florence 
principally — who  imitated  their  styles,  and 
fjrged  their  names  without  scruple;  so  that 
witboab  authenticated  catalogues  and  signatures 
it  is  difficnlb  to  draw  a distinction.  The  Alexan- 
drian heads  and  vestal  virgins  attributed  to  the 
first  century  were  often,  in  reality,  the  work  of 
the  seventeenth.  Prince  Poniatowski  was  often 
misled  in  these  respects,  but  we  are  assured  that 
the  Parisian  collection  now  about  to  attract  the 
connoisseurs  of  Europe  is  infinitely  more  eclectic. 
It  is  smaller,  of  coarse,  aud  therefore  less  likely 
to  be  adulterated  as  by  a collector  who  was 
proud  rather  of  the  number  than  the  purity  of 


his  gems;  bub  the  chief  interest  of  the  comiup 
rivalry  among  oonnnoisseurs  aud  dealers  wil 
consist  in  the  light  it  may  throw  upon  the  exist, 
ing  taste  of  Europe  with  reference  to  a long, 
neglected  art. 


JAHHOW. 


Alone  among  the  new  towns  of  the  North 
Jarrow  may  lay  claim  to  a name  which  holds  a 
place  that  is  classic  in  history.  Middlesbrough 
has  some  title  to  olden  repute,  but  it  is  associated 
only  with  the  name  of  a cell  given  to  Guie- 
borough ; Hartlepool,  for  its  trading  eminence  ic 
the  past,  has  some  claim  to  remembrance ; but 
to  Jarrow  there  is  due  the  credit  of  being  thd 
centre  of  the  sole  light  that  throws  its  rays  upon 
one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  our  national  history. 
Its  time-worn  abbey,  looking  down  on  the  mirky 
marsh  called  Jarrow  Slake,  enshrines  the  name 
of  the  venerable  Bede,  who  there  lived,  preached, 
wrote  his  ecclesiastical  history,  and  died,  leaving 
that  which  has  made  bibtorio  the  now  dingy 
monastery.  Jarrow  never  fairly  lost  its  claim  tc 
fame  ; for,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Durham  coal 
trade,  coni  was  shipped  there  and  at  Hebburn, 
close  at  hand  ; and  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
century,  its  saiUoloth  factory  and  its  shipbuild- 
ing yard,  with  its  coal-trade,  gave  it  some  right 
to  rank  amidst  the  industrial  oases  that  then  only 
dotted  the  green  banks  of  tho  river  Tyne; 
The  population  of  its  township,  however,  in. 
oreased  very  slowly:  it  was  1,566  in  1801;  it 
had  grown  to  3,193  in  ISl  1 ; and  ngaiii  to  3,53C 
in  1821,  but  in  1831  it  was  only  3,598  ; and  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  limit  of  its  growth  up  to 
the  date  of  the  new  departure  in  the  shipbuild. 
ing  trade,  and  of  the  growth  which  has  been 
witnessed  in  the  last  two  score  years  in  the  coal, 
trade  of  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  dis-i 
tricb.  Jarrow  was  only  a small  village  when 
Mr.  C.  M.  Palmer  comtnenoed  business  as  a ship, 
builder  there.  He  bad  been  a coke  mauufac- 
turer,  became  a coal-merchant,  and,  finding  tbal 
the  north-country  coal  was  in  danger  of  being 
eclipsed  by  the  facility  with  which  the  midlano 
coal  district  could  send  its  produce  by  rail  tc 
London,  whilst  the  rDorth.oountry  coal  was  de. 
layed  weeks  at  sea  by  unfavourable  winds,  beset 
him«elf  to  solve  the  problem,  and  built  the  first 
collier-steamer, — a vessel  which  proved  theprao- 
ticabilityof  the  experiment  to  send  coal  quickly  tc 
the  Loudon  market.  Ic  was  aocomplishod  in  tbd 
face  of  great  prejudice  by  men  engaged  in  thd 
shipping  and  coal  trades,  who  argued  that  it 
would  bo  impossible  for  a vessel  costing  10,OOOZ . 
and  carrying  between  600  and  700  tons  of  coal, 
to  compete  with  vessels  costing  perhaps  1,0C0Z., 
and  carrying  only  200  or  300  tons  of  coal,  but 
using  no  fuel.  The  first  few  tuonths’  work  of 
the  vessel  built  by  Mr.  Palmer  proved  its  suc- 
cess, and  caused  what  has  been  with  reason 
called  a revolution  in  the  coal  trade.  Gradually 
from  their  Jarrow  yard,  Messrs.  Palmer  builti 
vessels  of  increasing  note,  including  the  Terror, 
the  first  war  vessel  built  in  the  Northern  district; 
— the  first  vessel  armoured  with  rolled  plates! 
instead  of  forged  plates.  As  times  weat  on,  the 
great  shipyard  at  Jarrow  added  other  branches 
to  its  operations.  Four  blast-furnaces  were  built, 
rolling-mills  were  added,  and  a lease  of  royalties: 
of  ironstone  was  acquired  at  some  little  distance; 
on  the  coast.  When  practical  completion  was 
given  to  the  idea  of  the  founder  of  the  works, 
they  included  all  that  was  necessary  to  turn  the; 
raw  ironstone  into  vessels.  At  the  ironstonei 
mines  a small  harbour  had  been  formed,  fromi 
which  the  steamers  ran  to  convey  the  ironstone 
to  Jarrow  from  the  mines.  Delivered  there  by' 
hydraulic  cranes,  it  was  passed  on  to  the  blast- 
furnaces,  smelted  into  pig  iron,  then  passed  to 
the  rolling-mills,  and  transformed  into  plates  for 
use  in  the  ship  or  boiler  yards.  Y'early  theie 
are  drawn  from  these  mines  the  ironstone  to 
make  over  7,000  tons  of  crude  iron  monthiv.. 
The  ships  built  in  the  yard  have  averaged  a ton- 
nage of  12,000  yearly,  and  have  on  one  occasion 
reached  in  a year  the ‘sum  of  22,000  tons.  Half 
a million  tons  of  coal  and  coke  are  yearly  used  ; 
2,000,000  ft.  of  gas  are  consumed  every  month 
in  periods  of  normal  prosperity;  whilst  the 
number  of  workmen  employed  by  the  company 
who  are  Mr.  Palmer’s  successors  has  amounted 
to  10,000. 

As  Jarrow  is  the  centre  of  this  trade  it  was 
inevitable  that  it  should  b^  largely  influenced  by 
the  growth  of  this  vast  industry  in  and  near  it.! 
The  4,000  people  who  populated  it  two  dozen 
years  ago,  when  the  Messrs.  Palmer  commenced 
their  establishment  with  something  like  150' 
workmen,  grew,  by  1861,  to  6,494  only  j but: 
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Bfore  a decade  had  paasedjifter  that  censns  the 
amber  had  been  nearly  trebled,  for  the  number 
as,  in  1871,  tabulated  as  18,099,  and  since 
len  a further  growth  has  given  bases  for  the 
itimate  that  its  present  population  is  about 
5,000.  Similarly,  the  rateable  value  of  the  town 
18  risen.  It  was,  in  1831,  liitla  moro  than 
OOOJ. ; it  iuci  eased  to  9,100i.  by  the  year  1861. 
1 another  ten  years  it  had  risen  to  4'7,656J. ; in 
VO  years  more  to  52,000Z.,  and  now  it  may  be 
ated  at  fully  60,000?,,  of  which  the  works  of 
le  company,  which  are  its  chief  support,  oon- 
ibute  a sixth;  acid  although  at  a less  rapid 
kte,  ithas  acquired  the  usual  institutions  and 
Ijuncts  of  towns,  completing  the  list  of  its  local 
iverning  bodies  by  acquiring,  rather  more  than 
year  ago,  the  dignity  of  incorporation,  and 
lus  distancing  in  the  race  to  this  goal  of  self, 
ivernmeut  the  more  extensive  town  of  West 
.artlepool,  which  has  made  many  abortive 
itempta  to  acquire  a mayoralty.  The  Tyneside 
iwn  has  now  some  4,000  ratepayers  ; its  streets 
•e  abont  eighteen  miles  in  length ; its  sewers 
060  upon  a dozen  miles.  Its  houses  number 
ime  4,000,  its  schools  are  two  dozen  in  number, 
id  it  incloses  a dozen  places  of  worship.  Unlike 
ost  of  the  other  new  towns  of  the  north, 
irrow  depends  almost  solely  upon  the  works  of 
16  vast  oompany,  and,  unlike  moat  of  them,  it 
neither  begot  by  coal  nor  iron.  It  is  the  onlv 
wn  in  the  northern  district  which  may  be  said 
have  been  built  up  by  iron  shipbuilding,  and 
' the  auxiliary  indnstriea  thereto;  but  like 
ost  of  the  towns  which  have  grown  into  great- 
188  in  the  north  in  the  memory  of  this  genera- 
)n  its  foundations  seem  firmly  based.  There 
6 relics  of  Bede  still  preserved,  it  is  said,  in 
e old  church,  but  there  are  as  enduring 
ementoes  of  the  present  claim  to  remembrance 
Jarrow,  not  alone  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
Bociated  with  the  development  of  a new 
iustry,  and  with  the  creation  of  some  of  the 
lat  mighty  araong.it  our  men  of  war,  but  also 
cause  of  the  extent  to  which  the  merchant 
vy  has  been  increased  by  the  efforts  of  the 
rrow  yards. 

Seen  from  almost  any  point,  the  Tyneside  town 
n scarcely  be  said  to  be  anthetically  perfect, 
•om  the  higher  ground  it  is  seen  dimly 
ruggling  through  a pall  of  smoke,  its  streets 
raggling  raggedly  along,  its  works  stretching 
wu  to  the  river,  and  blast-furnaces  near 
ereto  raising  their  grimy  heads.  From  the 
mo  may  be  seea  the  barren  rr  aches  of  its 
kke,  the  launching  bertha  of  its  shipyards,  wiih 
eleton-looking  frames  of  vessels  thereon,  and 
e vast  works  that  abut  on  the  edge.  The  air 
onnd  may  be  laden  with  fumes,  the  clang  of 
e hammers  of  riveters  is  the  rongh  music 
ard  in  passing,  but  both  bespeak  the  extent  of 
e industrial  operations  which  give  support  to 
B lurge  population  that  has  gathered  near, 
id  whilst  in  the  past  score  of  years  the  pro- 
eas  of  Jarrow  has  been  great,  its  progress  in 
9 future  will  be  probably  in  a ratio  ofincreased 
pidity,  for  yearly  its  repute  as  a site  for  ship- 
ildiug,  and  the  fame  of  tha  vessels  it  has 
nstructed,  are  extending  ; and  whilst  its 
imal  trades  thus  promise  to  prosper,  others 
a large  scale  are  firmly  fixing  their  roots. 


fHE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER  PULP 
FROM  WOOD. 

Two  different,  but  both  very  important,  pro. 
cts  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  are 
spared  from  wood.  One  is  the  ecvealled 
jchanical  wood  pulp,  obtained  by  grinding, 
n’cb,  on  account  of  its  brittleness  and  other 
operties,  cannot  bo  considered  a substitute  for 
?B,  especially  for  medium  and  fine  papers;  the 
ler  product  being  a cellular  pulp,  called  wood 
llulose,  prepared  by  the  action  of  chemical 
ente  upon  the  wood.  The  denudation  of  the 
tod  cell  meets  with  greater  mechanical  diffi. 
Ities  than  is  experienced  in  laying  bare  the 
•aw  cell,  because  wood  is  of  oloser  grain,  and 
incnistated  substances  are,  besides,  more  diffi. 
It  of  solution  than  those  of  straw.  Wood 
wever,  being  richer  in  fibrine,  and  being 
uerally  cheaper  and  more  easy  of  transport 
in  straw,  and  the  wood  cell  further  yielding  a 
per  pulp  of  e.xtraordinary  firmness,  from  which 
3 most  beautiful  paper  may  be  made,  the 
iDu^acture  of  useful  cellulose  has  for  a long 
le  been  considered  of  the  greatest  industrial 
portance. 

I’he  process  pursued  for  many  years  in  pre- 
ring  paper-pulp  from  parts  of  plants  rich  in 


fibres,  and  called  the  fermenting  prooees,  but 
which,  on  acoonnt’of  the  intermixture  of  sub- 
stances  very  difficult  of  separation  from  the 
wood,  cannot  be  applied  in  its  original  mode 
of  procedure,  may  be  considered  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  marjufacture  of  cellulose. 

The  large  paper-mill  and  wood-pntp  manu- 
facturing company  of  Jesop  & Moore,  at 
Manayunk,  near  Philadelphia,  after  a lengthened 
course  of  experiments,  established  in  1865  a 
wood  cellulose  factory,  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  stuff  on  a large  scale  for  practical  purposes, 
imitating  the  process  pursued  by  C.  Watt  & 
K.  Burgess. 

Althongh,  in  consequence  of  defective  machi- 
nery  and  apparatnp,  the  quality  of  the  pulp  pro- 
duced did  not  come  up  bo  the  expected  standard, 
besides  the  cost  of  manufacture  proving  too  high, 
the  spell  was  broken  by  the  erection  of  the  manu- 
factory ; and  three  years  later,  in  1868,  the  Glou- 
cestershire  Paper  Company,  Cone  Mills,  Lydney, 
established  a large  cellulose  factory  and  paper- 
mill  combined.  Profiting  by  the  experience  of 
the  Americans,  and  introducing  improved  appa- 
ratus  and  maclunery,  they  made  papers,  without 
any  addition  of  rags,  of  the  cellulose  manufac- 
tured by  themselves,  thus  showing  that  cellulose 
may  be  profitably  manufactured  oii  a large  scale  ; 
that  the  cellulose  produced  may  be  made  into 
medium  papers  without  the  addition  of  rags;  and, 
finally,  that  the  manufacture  of  paper  of  wood 
cellulose  offers  advantages  compared  with  the 
use  of  rags. 

The  striking  results  of  the  Cone  Mill  Com- 
pany having  attracted  the  serions  attention  of 
industrial  circles,  in  1871  an  association  of 
English  and  Swedish  capitalists  established  in 
Sweden  five  large  wood  cellulose  factories.  There 
are  now,  besides  different  American  and  English 
manufactories,  five  factories  of  wood  cellulose  in 
Sweden  and  six  in  Germany  in  existence,  which 
sell  the  raw  product  to  paper-mills.  Those  in 
S>veden  have  been  in  full  working  order  since 
1871,  the  German  ones  since  1872;  while  other 
methods  havo  either  not  yt-t  goue  beyond  the 
range  of  experimoot,  or  have  been  rejected  as 
impracticable. 

The  best  woods  for  raannfactnre  iuto  cellulose 
are  supplied  by  coniferous  trees,  i.e.,  firs  and 
pines  ; and  they  may  be  used  either  in  the  shape 
of  whole  trees,  logs,  or  chips.  Leaf-bearing 
trees  supply  a short-fibiod,  little-durable  pulp; 
oak  is  absolutely  useless.  Cellulose  may  also  be 
made  of  coarse  saw-dust  of  coniferous  trees,  but 
in  this  form  can  only  be  used  for  inferior  papers. 
The  process  of  manufacture  of  wood  cellulose  is 
described  as  follows. 

The  wood,  after  being  freed  from  bark  (boring 
of  the  knots  is  not  considered  necessary),  is  cut 
in  a cutting-machine  into  pieces  of  about  O'S  in. 
long,  0 4 in.  broad,  and  0 2 in.  to  O S in.  thick. 
The  machine  consists  of  a horizontal  shaft  driven 
direct  by  a horizontal  steam-engine,  at  one  end 
of  which  is  an  oscillating  plate  provided  with  a 
knife.  The  tree  is  pi  cased  endways  against  this 
plate,  and  at  each  of  the  latter’s  rovolubions  a 
disk  is  broken  off  in  splinters  of  the  size  of  the 
diameter  of  the  tree,  andof  a thickness  of  0 8 in. 
The  splinters  drop  between  two  fluted  cylinders, 
are  torn  by  them,  and  reduced  to  pieces  of  the 
dimensions  above  mentioned. 

It  being  essential  for  the  production  of  well- 
boiled  pulp  that  the  pieces  of  wood  should  be  of 
equal  size,  the  wood,  on  coming  out  of  the  cat- 
ting-machine,  is  passed  through  a refiner  (an 
apparatus  resembling  a coffee-mill  on  a large 
scale),  by  which  the  pieces  are  again  reduced, 
and  made  as  uoiforoi  in  size  as  possible. 

The  cut  wood  is  put  into  perforated  vessels  of 
tin  plate,  and  in  these  removed  to  a horizontal 
boiler.  The  boiler,  being  completely  filled  with 
wood,  is  screwed  down,  pumped  full  of  caustic 
soda,  and  the  boiling  process  begins  by  direct 
firing.  When  the  liquid  in  the  boiler,  after  three 
or  four  hours’  fifing,  has  attained  a temperature 
corresponding  to  a pressure  of  about  ten  atmo- 
spheres,  the  boiling  process  is  concluded,  and 
the  boiler  is,  after  cooling,  emptied  of  liquid  and 
wood,  The  latter  is  nnwasbed  and  unbleached 
wood  cellulose.  This  is  then  washed  in  a wash- 
ing apparatus,  bleached  in  a bleaching  apparatus, 
perfectly  dried  in  a pulp-drying  machine,  and 
finally  out  by  a catting-machine  into  sizes  suit- 
able for  transport. 

If  the  pulp  is  only  drained,  i.e.,  sold  in  a state 
containing  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  water, 
drying  and  cutting  apparatus  are  dispensed 
with.  In  the  former  case,  the  pulp  is  sold  in 
commerce  in  sheel  s like  pasteboard  ; in  the  latter, 
in  lumps,  in  barrels.  The  lye  run  off  the  boiler, 
after  the  boiling  process  is  concluded,  is  boiled 


down  in  the  usual  manner,  and  converted  8gal° 
into  natron. 

A cellulose  manufactory  producing  abont  20 
tons  of  wood  pulp  per  week  must  be  provided 
with  the  following  machines  and  apparatus  ; — 
One  wood-cutting  machine  ; one  refining  maohine 
or  refiner;  two  boiling  apparatus,  with  fittings  ; 
three  washing  and  two  bleaching  apparatus; 
four  lixiviating  apparatus  ; one  pulp-drying 
machine,  with  fittings;  all  the  reservoirs,  as-s^ell 
as  the  iron  implements  for  extracting  the 
lye  from  the  boiler;  all  the  reservoirs  and  im- 
plements for  obtaining  the  caustic  soda;  the 
mixiog-vat;  and,  finally,  engines  of  abont  88-horse 
power  distributed  over  three  motors.  A weekly 
production  of  10  tons  of  pulp  does  nob  pay,  on 
account  of  only  partial  utilisation  of  heat;  such 
a manufactory  would  only  work  with  one  boil- 
ing apparatus,  while  that  described  contains 
two. 

Cellulose  has  now  been  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  for  several  years  past,  and  especially 
on  account  of  its  tenacity,  for  the  better  descrip- 
tions of  paper.  In  its  unbleached  state  it  takes 
the  place  of  rags  for  common  foolscap  paper ; 
bleached,  it  serves  as  a substitute  for  white  linen 
rags.  There  being  at  present  only  a compara- 
tively small  number  of  cellulose  factories  in 
existence  in  Europe,  a more  extensive  use  of  the 
material  for  the  roauufactore  of  wheel-tires, 
barrels,  as  a oubstitute  for  felt  soles,  or  for  piston- 
rings,  such  as  has  taken  place  in  America,  has 
hitherto  not  been  possible.  A patent  was  taken 
out  in  1870  by  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  of  Shelbrooke 
(Canada)  for  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  &o., 
direct  from  wood  pulp.  Lately,  barrels  have 
been  made  in  America  from  pulp  in  its  soft 
state.  The  wood  pulp  is  pressed  into  sheets,  and 
several  layers  of  these  are  bent  into  a cylindrical 
shape,  the  two  ends  being  joined  by  a ledge  of 
wood  nailed  on  them.  Head  and  bottom  are 
made  of  wood.  Another  method,  for  which  a 
patent  has  been  taken  out,  is  to  make  barrels 
direct  from  the  pulp,  by  laying  it  round  an  ex- 
pansible cylindrical  core  to  the  thickness  re- 
quired, when,  after  withdrawing  the  cylinder, 
the  barrel  is  pub  between  rollers  to  bo  pressed 
into  the  desired  form.  Several  analogous 
methods  have  been  patented,  bub  we  are  not 
aware  whether,  up  to  the  present  time,  they  have 
been  put  to  a practical  use. 

The  present  minimum  price  on  the  Continent 
of  air.  dried  cellulose  is,  in  its  unbleached  state, 
223.  6d.,  and  bleached  3ls.  6d.  per  owt.  on  the 
spot.  At  those  prices,  the  use  of  cellulose  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  according  to  the  state- 
raents  of  a well-known  German  papermaker, 
yields  an  extra  neb  profit  of  at  least  Gs.  per 
cwt.  of  finished  paper,  in  comparison  with  the 
use  of  rags. 

In  its  diained-off  state,  i.e , containing  about 
60  to  70  per  cent,  of  water,  wood  cellulose,  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  freight,  can  only  be  profit- 
ably  manufactured  if  there  are  certain  consumers 
at  distances  not  too  far  from  the  place  of  manu- 
facture; if  dried,  however,  it  maybe  sent  any 
distance,  and  is  not  dependent  for  consumption 
within  a confined  area. 

Places  lying  near  water,  and  with  means  of 
transport  for  coals,  soda,  lime,  and  wood,  are 
especially  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose; 
the  neigbbonrhood  of  paper-mills  is  not  essential, 
if  the  staff  is  dried.  The  quantity  of  water  re- 
quired, which  should  be  clear,  but  need  not  be 
chemically  pure,  amounts  in  average  - sized 
works  to  about  450  gallons  per  minute.  A 
cellulose  factory  may  be  driven  either  by  steam 
or  water  power. 

Supposing  theprodnction  of  a cellulose  factory 
to  be  about  20  tons  of  wood  pulp  per  week,  a 
calculation  as  to  itsTemunerativeoess  will  supply 
the  following  results.  For  the  production  of 
1 cwt.  of  dried  cellulose  are  required  about 
4 cwt.  of  wood,  28  lb.  of  caustic  soda,  and  about 
3^  cwt.  of  coal;  of  course,  turf,  wood,  or  brown, 
ooal  may  also  be  used  as  firing  material.  The 
production  per  week  above  mentioned  requires 
about  55  to  65  workmen,  as  well  as  about  5 tons 
of  lime.  It  is  estimated  that,  reokoning  1 cwt. 
of  air-dried  wood  at  Is.,  the  workman  at  2s.  per 
day  of  10  hours,  and  the  other  materials  at  the 
highest  market  prices  of  the  day,  the  raauufac- 
ture  ofl  cwt.  of  dried  cellulose,  after  deducting 
all  expenses,  would  give  a neb  yield  of  about 
Gs.,  corresponding  to  about  25  per  cent,  of 
the  capital  invested.  If  a manufactory  owns 
forests,  chemicals  and  coals  being  available  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  if  latest  im. 
provementa  for  saving  coals  and  soda  are  intro- 
duced, the  net  yield  would  be  raised  consider- 
ably. At  the  minimum  price  above  stated,  of 
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229.  6il.  per  cwt.  of  dry  cellulose,  the  onbio  foot 
of  wood  is  reckoned  at  la. 

The  principal  roarketa  for  cellulose,  as  far  as 
it  is  exclusively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  are  Germany  and  Austria;  in  England  the 
better  descriptions  of  paper  are  still  realising 
such  good  prices  that  manufacturera  can  afford 
to  use  rags  at  their  present  exorbitant  prices. 
No  data  are  to  hand  with  regard  to  Russia. 

The  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  industry 
in  general,  and  to  the  timber  trade  especially, 
from  the  introduction  of  cellulose  manufacture, 
aa  well  as  the  experiences  gained  by  the  intro- 
duction of  this  new  branch  of  industry,  may 
be  shortly  summarised  as  follows.  Cellulose 
permits  the  paper  manufacturer  to  make  certain 
descriptions  of  paper  cheaper  than  he  could 
possibly  produce  them  if  made  of  rags,  and  the 
new  material  has  consequently  for  this  branch 
of  industry  alone  a very  important  future  before 
it.  But  there  ia  no  doubt  that  in  time,  by  its 
means,  new  industrial  branches  will  be  opened 
up,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  old  industries  will  be 
guided  into  new  channels. 

The  manofacture  of  inner  soles,  for  instance, 
of  cellulose  instead  of  felt,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
dnetion  of  piston  ringa  of  the  same  material, 
instead  of  oanutobouo,  &o.,  have  been  introduced 
in  Germany  already,  notwithstanding  the  short- 
ness  of  time  since  cellulose  has  been  made  ; thus 
proving  its  importance  for  industry. 

The  advantages  resulting  to  the  timber  trade 
from  the  introduction  of  cellulose  will  not  bo  few. 
It  is  certain  to  increase  the  demand  for  timber, 
bub  there  will  also  be  a greater  inquiry  on  the 
spot,  and  at  a good  price,  for  certain  descriptions 
of  wood,  and  all  kinds  of  chips — hitherto 
almost  valueless  to  owners  of  forests  and  saw- 
mills,  and  not  fit  even  for  transport  to  a paying 
market — which  will  now  be  used  in  the  manu- 
faotnre  of  wood  cellulose.  The  gain  will  be  still 
greater  where  small  wood  and  partly  rotten 
wood,  which  cannot  he  ntilised  for  manufacture 
into  cellulose,  oau  be  used  as  firing  material,  which 
latter,  if  it  consists  of  coals,  is  reckoned  at  Is. 
per  owt.,  and  which  represents  considerable 
quantities. 

The  establishment  of  cellulose  mnDufactories 
cannot  be  recommended  to  owners  of  paper- 
mills  for  several  reasons.  Cellulose  factories,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  require  peculiar  local  con- 
ditions;  they  cannot  be  worked  profitably  on  a 
small  scale;  they  cannot  be  well  worked  in  con. 
nexion  with  paper-mills ; and,  finally,  in  most 
cases,  ])ap6r.makera  have  invested  such  a large 
capital  in  their  mills  that  further  means  for  con- 
Btruoting  additional  and  larger  buildings  are  not 
always  at  disposal.  For  these  reasons,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  manufacture  of  wood  cellulose 
will  develop  itself  into  an  independent  branch  of 
industry,  and  that  a class  of  the  public,  consist- 
ing,  forthe  most  part,  of  large  capitalists,  but 
especially  owners  of  extensive  forests,  will 
principally  be  interested  in  its  development  and 
prosperity. — (Further  particulars  will  be  found 
in  the  Handehhlatt  fur  Walderzeugnisse.) 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tube,  hold  on  Monday  evening  last  at  Conduit- 
street,  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  president,  in  the 
chair,  the  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for 
and  dnly  elected,  viz.: — As  Fellows:  Messrs. 
Isaac  Holden,  John  Holden,  James  Murgatroyd, 
Francis  Haslam  Oldhum  (all  of  Manchester), 
Walter  Lyon  (of  Liiieolii’a-inn-fields),  and  Ernest 
Turner  (of  Bedford-row).  Aa  Associalo,  Mr. 
Otho  Bathurst  Peter,  of  Haverstook-hill. 

The  President  called  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  the  proposed  collection  of  drawings 
illnstrating  ancient  bnildings  recently  restored. 
A circular  was  issued  io  July  last  inviting  mom- 
bera  to  contribute  to  the  collection,  bub  the 
appeal  thus  made  had  up  to  the  present  time 
elicited  but  a small  response.  A suggestion  on 
the  point  made  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  in  his  paper 
nn  Old  London,  and  the  donation  of  prints  and 
drawings  which  Mr.  J.  W.  Hugall  bad  given  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  such  a collection,  made  the 
present  an  opportune  moment  to  solicit  the  help 
of  all  the  members.  Such  a collection  would  be 
invaluable  for  purposes  of  reference. 

A number  of  books  and  photographs  were 
presented,  including  a good  view  (given  by  Mr. 
Ferrey)  ofSt.  Werburgh’s  tower,  Bristol,  which,  as 
recently  recorded  in  the  Builder,  has  been  doomed 
to  destriicfiort  to  meet  the  snppoeed  exigencies 
of  the  tralhc.  In  reference  to  the  matter, 
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Mr.  Eastlake  said  that  the  Council  bad  memo- 
rialised  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Bristol 
against  the  destroebion  of  this  fine  tower,  but 
with  no  result  so  far  except  getting  an  intima- 
tion  that  the  memorial  had  been  received. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  said  it  would  be  a great 
disgrace  to  Bristol  if  the  tower  were  destroyed, 
because  there  was  no  real  necessity  for  its  demo- 
lition. True,  it  slightly  projected  into  the  street, 
and  was  to  that  extent  inconvenient,  but  it  was 
possible,  by  an  alternative  plan,  bo  retain  the 
tower  without  suffering  any  inconvenience  from 
its  retention.  It  was  bad  enough  to  destroy  the 
church,  but  it  was  mere  wantonness  to  demolish 
the  tower.  Notwithstanding  all  remonstrances, 
however,  the  Mnnicipality  seemed  quite  deter- 
mined in  its  purpose. 

Mr.  Dawson  said  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  street  in  which  the  tower  was  situate,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  improvements  now  im- 
peratively  required  to  accommodate  the  traffic, 
he  did  not  see  how  the  tower  could  possibly  be 
retained.  The  site  of  the  tower  was  not  required 
for  the  widening  of  the  roadway,  but  for  the 
formation  of  a footway,  the  roadway  having 
been  already  widened  by  taking  in  the  footway 
next  the  tower.  Although  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  necessary  to  demolish  the  church,  he  should 
have  liked  to  see  the  tower  remain  in  situ, 
or,  failing  that,  it  might  have  been  carefully 
taken  down  and  rebuilt,  stone  by  stone,  as  an 
adjunct  to  some  new  obnroh  in  the  suburbs. 

The  President. — Unless  the  Americans  could 
roll  it  back  for  us. 

Mr.  Blasbill  said  that  some  years  ago  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  had  solved  what  appeared  to  be  a 
precisely  similar  difficulty  at  St.  Mary’s,  Hull. 
The  tower  of  St.  Mary’s  projected  to  an  in- 
convenient degree  on  to  the  footpath  of  the 
street,  but  Sir  Gilbert  had  caused  the  people 
using  the  foo'tpath  to  pass  under  the  tower. 
Possibly  what  had  been  done  in  the  one  case 
was  equally  practicable  in  the  other. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  said  that  in  the  case  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Hull,  the  tower  stood  directly  across 
where  it  was  desired  that  the  footway  should 
oome.  To  get  over  the  difficulty,  he  adopted  a 
very  simple  expedient,  similar  to  that  seen  at 
the  church  of  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge.  He 
merely  opened  the  arches  on  the  north  and  south 
sides,  and  the  people  passed  right  through  the 
tower. 

After  some  further  discussion,  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  undertook  to  write  to  the  municipal 
authorities  at  Bristol,  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  by  the  expedient  referred  to,  it  was 
possible  to  retain  the  tower  without  inconveni- 
ence to  the  street  traffic. 

Mr.  1’ Anson  said  that,  although  suffering  from 
a severe  cold,  he  had  come  to  the  meeting  ex- 
pressly on  account  of  a letter  which  appeared  in 
the  Times  on  Thursday,  the  -ith  inst.,  signed  ” A 
London  Parson,”  Owing  to  absence  from  town 
he  did  not  see  the  Times  for  the  next  two  or 
three  days,  and  did  not  know  what  had  been 
done,  not  having  bad  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
excellent  letters  which  had  since  appeared.  The 
only  letters  which  he  had  seen  were  those  which 
had  appeared  in  that  day’s  (Monday’s)  Times, 
and  he  could  only  say  that  the  letter  which  the 
President  of  the  Institute  had  written  expressed 
in  the  beat  manner  possible  the  feelings  of  the 
Institute.  He  could  say  that  in  his  now  very 
long  practice, — a practice  which  had  peculiarly 
brought  him  into  the  company  of  a very  great 
number  of  architects, — he  bad  never  met  with 
one  whom  he  could  for  a moment  suspect  of  any 
such  improper  conduct  as  that  attributed  to 
members  of  the  profession  by  the  writer  of  the 
letter;  nor  did  he  believe  that  any  member  of 
the  Institute  could  so  far  forget  the  traditions  of 
what  had  always  been  an  honourable  profession. 
He  was  sure  that  these  were  the  unanimons 
and  honest  feelings  of  every  member  of  the 
Institute. 

The  President  said  that  he  did  not  doubt  for 
a single  moment  when  ho  was  writing  his  letter 
that  he  was  speaking  in  the  name  of  every  member 
of  the  Institute,  and  that  what  he  wrote  would 
be  endorsed  by  all.  A oommnnioatiou  had  just 
reached  the  Council  stating  that  the  President 
of  the  Architectural  Association  had  also 
addressed  a letter  to  the  Times  informing  the 
public  and  the  ‘‘  London  Parson  ” that  the  Asso- 
ciation  looks  up  to  the  Institute  in  all  its  rules 
for  maintaining  the  integrity  and  honour  of  the 
profession. 

Mr.  Boyes  (president  of  the  Architectural 
Association)  said  bis  reason  for  wiitiug  was  that 
in  the  letter  published  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett 
iha  iLSticute  was  spoken  of  as  “ one  of  the  archi- 


teotural  societies,”  and  tbe  letter  seemed  tc 
imply  that  the  matter  had  only  been  taken  op 
by  one  of  the  professional  societies,  utterly 
ignoring  the  fact  that  what  the  Institute  did  in 
a matter  of  that  kind  it  did  in  the  name  of  all 
the  architectural  societies. 

The  matter  then  dropped. 

Mr.  Cockerell  said  he  had  just  received  intel- 
ligence of  the  death  of  one  of  the  honorary 
and  corresponding  members  of  tbe  Institute,  M. 
Henri  Revoil,  of  Hismes. 

The  President  said  that  some  time  ago  ifn 
was  represented  to  the  Council  that  some  reslo.j! 
rations  were  going  on  at  New  Shoreham  ChnrchJ 
and  it  was  rumoured,  with  no  sufficient  fonnda-| 
tion,  that  the  ancient  character  of  tbe  buildingU 
was  not  being  duly  oared  for  by  the  arohiteolB 
employed.  The  Council  at  the  same  timel 
accepted  the  kind  offer  of  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  tc 
go  and  look  at  the  work  of  restoration  in  progress.l 
No  one  more  competent  for  such  a work  thanl 
Mr.  Sharpe  could  have  been  fixed  upon  for  its 
performance.  Mr.  Sharpe  bad  just  sent  in  a' 
report  of  his  visit,  fully  exonerating  tbe  archi-, 
teot  in  charge  of  the  work  from  any  kind  1 
of  neglect,  carelessness,  or  ignorance  in  carry-g 
iug  out  tbe  work.  Mr,  Sharpe  said: — “I  paidi 
a visit  to  New  Shoreham  Church  on  Saturday 
the  9th  inst.  [Deoomber],  and  carefully  examined 
it,  and  I atu  happy  to  be  able  to  report  very 
favourably  of  the  works  which  have  been  done.” 
Mr.  Sharpe  then  went  into  details  to  show  the 
oharactei-  of  the  work.  ” As  regards  the  parti- 
cular example  in  question,  ho”  (the  architect) 
“ has  had  the  courage  to  leave  such  portions  oi 
the  ornamentation  as  were  more  or  less  damaged 
in  their  original  condition.  His  conservative! 
treatment  of  this  remarkable  church  will  liavcl 
earned  him  tbe  thanks  of  all.”*  H 

Mr.  John  Lanyon  then  read  a paper  “Onl 
some  Sanitary  and  Practical  Appliances  calco. 
lated  to  increase  the  Comfort  of  Dwelling’s,’: 
inoluding  descriptions  of  recently-patented  in 
ventions  in  regard  to  ventilation,  improveo 
closets,  slop-sinks,  kicchen-ranges,  and  othei 
household  arraugemeute.  Mr.  Lanyon’s  papet 
was  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  models  of  hii 
inventions,  without  which  anything  like  : 
detailed  report  would  ba  unintelligible.  Mr 
Lanyon  commenced  by  referring  to  the  ravages 
of  sewer  gas,  and  pointed  out  how  appliances 
intended  to  keep  it  oat  of  the  house  sometinieei 
had  the  contrary  effect.  In  his  appliances  for 
ventilation,  Mr.  Lanyon  hos  aimed  at  getting  rid 
of  surface  gases,  it  being  bis  experience  that 
extraoting-floes  in  the  ceiling  are  not  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.  To  carry  off  the  smells  evolved 
daring  culinary  oparations,  he  provides  a system 
of  upcast  and  down-cast  tliafta,  and  in  a similar 
manner  he  disposes  of  smells  in  water-closets. 

lu  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Fogerty  criticised  the  details  of  some  oft 
Mr.  Laujon’s  appliances  as  complicated  and 
likely  to  get  out  of  order.  As  to  smells  in  water-s 
closets,  he  thought  that  chemicals  afforded  a 
better  means  of  getting  rid  of  them  thani 
appliances  which  were  not  thoroughly  reliable 
in  action. 

Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Dawson,  Mr.  Seddon,  aud  Mr. 
C.  F.  Hayward  also  took  part  in  the  discussion, i 
at  the  close  of  which  a vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  tbe  author  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Lanyon,  who 
replied  to  some  of  the  objeciions  raised  against' 
his  appliances. 

Tbe  meeting  thou  terminated.  The  next' 
meeting  will  be  lield  on  Monday,  the  ISth  inst.,: 
when  Mr.  Pergusaoii  will  read  a paper  ” On  thei 
Temple  of  Diana  ac  Ephesus,  and  the  Hypsethrori) 
of  the  Greeks.”  The  president,  in  making  this 
aunounoeinenb,  said  that  Mr.  Fergnsson  was  of. 
opinion  that  recent  excavations  had  cleared  up 
some  doubts  which  had  long  existed  aa  to  the: 
arrangement  of  tetrastyle  temples. 


Government  Fund  of  ig4,COO  for  thei 
Promotion  of  Scientific  Research.  — The' 
President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  have 
resolved  to  advise  the  Committee  of  Council  on. 
Education  to  expend  tbe  above-named  fund  iu. 
aiding  scientific  research  : — 1,  by  conferring’ 
grants  ou  competent  persons,  or  by  offering! 
prizes  of  considerable  value  for  the  solution  of 
probieina;  2,  by  meeting  applioatioos  from  per-i 
sons  desirous  of  nndortakiug  invcsligations ; 3,' 
by  applying  funds  for  computation,  the  forma- 
tion of  tables  of  constants,  and  other  laborious' 
and  uuremunerative  scientific  woik. 


• Wo  have  aiace  received  from  the  secreterj  a copj  of 
Mr.  Sharpe'B  report,  but  do  tot  find  it  necessary  to’ 
print  it. 
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HEALTH  IMPBOVEMENTS  IN  GREAT 
CITIES. 

Dfi.  B.  W.  Eichabdson,  F.R.S.,  on  Monday 
evening  last  delivered  the  first  of  two  lectures 
on  this  subject,  at  the  London  Institution,  Fins- 
bury-oiroQS.  He  observed  that,  for  purposes  of 
health,  the  houses  on  this  island  require  to  be 
rebuilt  or  remodelled  from  Land’s  End  to  the 
Hebrides.  He  admitted  that  there  is  about 
some  of  them  a certain  element  of  beauty,  but 
he  had  not  been  able  to  discover  one  house  in 
the  island  constructed  on  a plan  perfect  for  the 
requirements  of  the  healthy  existence  of  its 
inmates.  Pure  air,  pure  water,  purity  from 
damp,  pure  daylight,  equable  temperature, — 
these,  said  Dr.  Richardson,  are  the  five  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  of  health.  They  are  little  known  ; 
but  the  knowledge  exceeds  the  practice  of  them. 
The  lecturer  then  entered  upon  a review  of  the 
diffioulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  I’eform,  diffi- 
culties closely  connected  with  the  social  ns  well 
as  with  the  physical  development  of  man.  He 
said  that  the  progressive  development  of  prac- 
tical learning  in  the  building  of  houses  of  towns 
had  been  much  modified  and  delayed  by  political 
oanses.  But  political  circumstances  in  England 
had  now  become  very  favourable  to  improve- 
ment. The  house  for  occupation  is  often  also 
the  house  of  trade.  Men,  women,  and  children 
sleep  in  conditions  of  dust  and  close  atmosphere 
which  are  unfit  for  the  oontinuanoe  of  a whole- 
some existence.  The  odour  of  the  shop  per- 
vades every  nook  and  corner,  and  when  the 
business  is  of  an  offensive  kind  the  atmosphere 
is  devitalised.  The  factory  system  has  massed 
people  together  in  crowded  streets,  and  in  new 
houses  lacking  the  first  principles  of  sanitary 
science,  where  bedrooms  are  ventilated  from 
kitchens,  living-rooms  from  cellars,  in  which  ven- 
tilation can  only  be  carried  on  by  open  doors, 
and  a door  cannot  be  opened  without  draught  or 
dust.  The  houses  of  the  upper,  middle,  and 
professional  and  independent  classes  often  con- 
oeutrate  the  errors  of  all  the  rest  and  of  all  the 
past.  A part  of  the  bouse  is  below  the  soil, 
like  the  dungeon  of  a oastlo.  The  grand  stair- 
cases bring  the  atmosphere  of  the  vaults  to  the 
living-rooms,  that  of  the  living-rooms  to  the 
bedrooms,  and  the  whole  into  a close  vault 
above,  which,  like  the  bell-jar  of  the  chemist, 
oatches  the  gases  made  in  the  day,  that  the 
occupier  may  have  the  i^rivilege  of  going  to 
sleep  in  them  in  the  night,  and  may  revel  in 
them  unconsciously  for  a third  of  his  life.  The 
lecturer  observed  that  in  a late  discourse  he 
attempted  to  describe  a model  city,  in  which, 
however,  nothing  was  out  of  the  range  of  human 
scienoo  aud  skill.  While  the  combination  re. 
mained  unproved  and  waiting  for  a gradual 
development,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  de- 
tails should  not  at  onoe  be  considered,  with  a view 
to  their  practical  application.  It  would  answer 
the  purpose  best  to  take  a dwelling.boase 
of  one  of  the  middle-class,  and  to  leave  oat 
of  sight  the  half-filled  mansions  of  the  great, 
or  those  of  the  poor,  v/hich  will  hardly  be 
changed  till  the  higher  class  have  set  the 
example  of  improvement.  He  would  pro- 
pose a very  simple  model  bouse  for  the 
metropolis,  such  a one  as  he  would  if  be  could 
build  for  himself.  He  would  commence  the 
reformation  from  the  basement.  The  basement 
saps  the  health  of  the  occupants  of  the  house 
more  than  auy  other  deteriorating  influence. 
The  basement  walls  and  rooms  are,  however 
clean,  always  at  fault  on  the  score  of  dampness 
They  are  surroonded  by  damp  earth  ; into  them 
all  the  rain  which  falls  near  the  bouse  splutters 
down.  The  pipes  which  convey  the  water  from 
the  roof  aud  closets  find  at  the  basement  their 
easiest  points  of  leakage.  Kettles,  pots,  and  all 
vessels  ooutainiug  fluids  here  boil  and  oool. 
Their  vapour  is  given  forth  and  condensed. 
Clothes  are  here  put  to  the  tire,  crockery  set  up 
to  dry,  sinks  are  deluged  and  scrubbed.  All  this 
wet  passes  by  evaporation,  with  the  help  of  a 
great  fire,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  At 
night  the  condensation  ensues.  In  the  morning 
the  dripping  wails  are  re-heated  and  the  process 
goes  on  again.  A lady  he  attended  in  the  west 
of  London  suffered  from  neuralgic  pains.  He 
put  his  band  on  the  balustrade  as  he  descended 
the  stairs  and  found  it  covered  with  moisture. 
He  told  his  patient  that  the  builder  was  here 
wanted  more  than  the  doctor.  A great  authority 
was  of  opinion  that  malaria,  fever,  and  ague 
were  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  dampness. 
No  doubt  colds,  exhanstion,  toothache,  &c., 
are  either  caused  or  aggravated  by  living  above 
wet  basements  with  fires  in  them  to  draw  up  the 


water,  so  that  the  occupant  of  the  honse  is  in  a 
worse  position  than  if  be  lived  in  a city  raised 
on  piles  above  a lake.  The  food  in  the  damp 
air  is  rapidly  decomposed ; its  particles  carry 
infection  through  the  house.  The  basement  in 
good  houses  is  also  often  made  the  sleeping- 
place  of  women  and  obildren.  Philanthropists 
sleep  night  after  night  over  these  catacombs. 
He  had  seen  a house  where  sixteen  servants 
slept  in  underground  beds,  who  could  never  at 
any  season  of  the  year  see  to  drf-ss  without  arti- 
ficial light.  The  barons  of  the  Middle  Ages  took 
the  precaution  to  out  off  from  all  communication 
with  themselves  those  who  passed  their  lives  in 
their  dungeons.  Now  the  basement  properly 
should  be  an  arched  snbway  with  a free  current 
of  air  throngb.  It  should  no  longer  be  a living 
place,  a oooking-plaoe,  a laundry,  a bottle-vault, 
refuse  store,  larder,  servants'  bedroom,  drain- 
trap,  and  lavatory.  It  would  consist  of  three 
arches,  each  of  which  through  flue-openings  would 
communicate  with  the  air.  One  of  the  arches 
would  lead  to  the  staircase  at  the  back  of  the 
house  to  form  the  servants’  entrance.  Tn  the 
basement  would  be  placed  the  closed  bin  for 
receiving,  by  an  outer  shaft,  all  the  refuse  of  the 
house.  In  the  basement  would  be  n closed 
tumbling  bay,  in  which  the  soil-pipe  would 
discharge.  Through  the  basement  the  water, 
pipe  for  the  supply  of  the  houses  and  the  gas-pipe 
would  enter,  and  two  at  least  of  the  arches  might 
be  fitted  up  with  good  furnaces  or  stoves,  into 
which  air  derived  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
aroh  might  be  drawn  and  heated,  pnrified,  and 
passed  into  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  Nicely 
fitted,  the  basement  rooms  might  be  turned  into 
hot-air  rooms,  like  the  Roman  baths,  or  to  other 
useful  purposes.  But  about  the  basement  part 
there  would  always  be  this  provision,  that  it 
could  never  be  entered  by  a direct  shaft  com- 
municating  and  forming  a distinctive  connexion 
with  the  rooms  of  the  house  above.  The  next 
change  would  be  in  the  staircase.  This  change 
is  not  easy  in  houses  as  at  present  constructed  ; 
bat  in  new  houses  it  should  never  be  omitted. 
In  the  present  ooustruction  the  staircase  is  the 
shaft  of  the  dvTelling  through  which  all  the  pro- 
ducts  of  respiration,  combustion,  and  other  forms 
of  volatile  Impurity  rise  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  floors.  It  holds  an  open  comraniiication 
with  all  parts,  and  while  it  allows  for  the  diffusion 
of  every  volatile  impurity  and  damp,  it  prevents 
all  possibility  of  maintaining  through  the  house 
an  equitable  and  agreeable  temperature.  It  is 
the  great  source  of  draughts,  and  it  lessens  the 
size  and  comforbof  every  floor.  It  enforces  that 
all  the  water-closets  shall  bo  included  actually 
in  tbe  living  part  of  every  dwelling — one  of  the 
most  uuwholesomeand objectionable  ofall  modern 
arrangements.  The  staircase  should  be  placed  in 
the  rear  of  the  house  in  O-distinot  shaft  or  tower  of 
its  own,  leading  straight  from  the  ground. floor  to 
the  upper  part  above  tbe  level  of  the  house.  Ac 
each  floor  there  should  be  a door,  and  each  flat 
would  be  independently  lighted,  warmed,  and 
ventilated.  Throngb  the  shaft  tbe  ventilating 
tubes  could  be  oarried,  a lift,  closets,  and  lava, 
tories  would  be  in  tbe  shaft.  All  that  should  be 
out  of  the  house  would  be  in  this  shaft.  In  the 
third  floor  should  be  the  kitchen  and  servants’ 
dormitories.  From  a spare  boiler  in  the  kitchen 
hot  water  should  piss  into  any  floor.  The 
kitchen  would  have  its  own  sink,  opening  into 
the  dust-ahaft.  The  cock-loft  above, — so  called 
because  it  is  the  crown  or  cap  of  tbe  house, — is 
now  misapplied  aud  misconstruotod.  Here  is  a 
pointed  roof,  beneath  whioh  one  is  roasted  in  the 
summer  and  frozen  to  death  (there  is  actual 
experience  of  this  fate)  in  winter.  Here,  upon  a 
firm,  almost  level,  asphalted  roof,  Dr.  Richardson 
would  raise  a garden  covered  with  brick  and 
glass.  Into  this  tbe  stair-share  would  finally 
enter,  and  if  any  impurities  reached  this  covered 
garden  with  its  summer  teiopovalure  alw’ays  de- 
rived  from  the  kitohon  just  beneath,  the  impa- 
rities would  be  eaten  by  the  plants.  Here  the 
children  and  other  inmates  of  the  house  would 
play  and  find  relief  from  the  monotonous  con- 
templation of  one  or  two  rooms  of  limited  size. 


Ball  in  Aid  of  the  Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution. — This  annual  gathering,  whereby 
people  can  do  good  by  enjoying  themselves,  is 
fixed  to  take  place  on  Thursday  next,  the  ISth 
inst.,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s.  There  is 
a good  list  of  stewards,  and  everything  promises 
that  the  ball  will  be  as  agreeable  and  as  profit- 
able as  its  predecessors.  We  cordially  hope  so. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Keeble  acts  as  hon.  sooretary. 


BYE  COMMISSIONS. 

The  correspondence  on  this  subjeot  is  still 
continued  in  the  daily  papers,  and  several  well- 
known  arohitects  have  given  in  the  Tivies  the 
same  general  denial  whioh  we  gave  in  our  last. 
We  print  a letter  on  the  subjeot  from  thePresident 
of  the  Institute,  although,  since  it  reaxshed  us,  it 
bas  appeared  elsewhere.  The  following  state- 
ment from  a barrister  is  worth  the  attention  of 
any  individual  member  of  the  profession  who 
may  think  himself  justified  in  taking  a oommis- 
sion  from  tradesmen  employed  under  him,  should 
such  there  be ! 

The  judgment  of  tbe  Court  of  Queen’s  Benoh 
(Cookburn,  Chief  Justice  j Blackburn  and  Archi- 
bald, Justices)  in  the  case  of  “ Hurrison  v. 
Thompson”  (L.R.,  Q.B.,  vol.  ix.)  shonld  be 
stpdied  by  all  persons  who  in  any  capacity  are 
intrusted  with  the  duty  of  acting  for  others  in 
business  transactions.  It  is  clear  from  this 
judgment  that  our  Courts  never  waver  from  that 
original,  fundamental,  and  well-establisbed  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  agency,  viz. : — That  no  agent 
can  make  auy  profit  out  of  his  agency 
withont  accounting  for  the  same  to  his  principal, 
to  whom  alone  he  must  look  for  payment  for  his 
services. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Cookburn  says  in  that 
judgment,  “the  profits  acquired  by  the  servant 
or  agent  in  the  course  of  or  in  connexion  with 
his  service  or  agency  belong  to  the  master  or 
principal.”  And,  quoting  from  equity  cases  the 
Chief  Justice  says: — "The  oases  in  equity  are 
to  the  same  effect, — viz.,  that  tbe  profits  directly 
or  indirectly  made  in  tbe  course  of  or  in  con- 
nexion with  his  employment  by  a servant  or 
agent  without  tbe  sanction  of  the  master  or 
principal  belong  absolutely  to  the  master  or 
principal.”  Moreover,  tbe  Chief  Jnstice  quotes 
with  approval  passages  to  the  same  effect  from 
Story  and  Paley  on  Agency. 

Upon  these  principles  the  Court  decided  that 
the  defendant,  as  agent,  was  bound  to  pay  over 
to  tbe  plaintiff'  as  his  employer  every  farthing  of 
tbe  commission  he  had  received,  which  tbe  Court 
held  was  the  “property  of  the  employer.” 


COMMISSIONS  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

SiH, — I have  not  seen  the  Times  of  the  4th, 
or  the  letter  it  appears  to  have  contained  from 
“A  Loudon  Parson”  alle.2ii)g  his  belief  that 
arobiteots  are  usually  iu  tbe  habit  of  receiving 
fees  or  oommissions  from  the  tradesmen  em- 
ployed on  works  under  their  superintendence, 
as  well  as  the  usual  commission  of  five  per  cent, 
from  their  employers,  and  whioh  allegation,  I 
see,  has  most  naturally  brought  forth  the 
indignant  denials  contained  in  the  Times  of  the 
5th  from  Professor  Donaldson,  Mr.  Street,  and 
my  brother,  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry.  As  president  of 
tbe  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  I 
cauuot  remain  silent,  and  mu?t  ask  your 
insertion  of  these  few  lines. 

A “ London  Parson  ” seems  to  need  to  be  told 
that  members  of  other  profeasions  besides  his 
own  have  at  least  as  high  a sense  of  honour  and 
integrity  in  their  dealings  with  their  fellow-meu, 
and  that  as  he  no  doubt  would  iudignantly 
repudiate  a charge  against  his  whole  profession 
founded  on  the  misoonduot  of  any  one  individual 
member  of  it,  so  I do  the  same  on  behalf  of  the 
profession  to  whioh  I have  the  honour  to  belong. 
The  practice  he  refers  to  is  absolutely  unknown 
to  architects  as  a body,  and  I greatly  doubt  if 
he  can  really  cite  an  example. 

I think  I have  a right  to  require  him  to  furnish 
me  publicly  (or  privately,  if  he  prefers  it)  witli 
the  name  of  any  such  iudividnal,  and  shonld 
it  be  possible  that  he  can  be  one  of  the  600 
honourable  men  who  are  members  of  the  In- 
stitute, I pledge  inyst-lf  that,  on  such  a charge 
being  proved,  bo  shall  be  expelled  that  body 
forthwith. 

If  be  be  not  a member  of  tbe  Institute,  I can 
only  leave  to  “A  London  Parson”  to  exercise 
that  charity  which  it  ia  his  mission  to  preach 
to  others,  and  to  ask  him  to  believe  that  the 
Bo-oalled  architect  to  whom  he  may  refer  is 
no  representative  of  that  profession  whose  title 
he  has  presumed  to  usurp  and  to  disgrace. 

Charles  Baery, 

President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Arobiteots. 


Inatitation  of  Surveyors. — Tbe  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  January 
15th,  when  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Marriott,  entitled  “Riparian  Rights.” 
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Old  Qeorge  Inn  Huntingdon. 


Head-quarters  0/  Henry  Til.  on  his  Road  to  the  Battle  of  Bosivorth. 


Old  Row  in  Manchester. 


ANCIENT  HOMESTEADS  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  very  prettily  got-up  book  published  under 
this  title*  is  one  for  the  drawing-room  rather 
than  for  the  architect’s  library.  It  is  none  the  less 
desirable  on  that  account,  of  course,  from  a cer- 
tain point  of  view  ; only  as  the  author  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  our  cathedrals  and 
churches  have  mostly  been  adequately  delineated 
as  well  as  our  ancient  mansion-houses,  it  rather 
looks  as  if  he  were  professing  to  do  for  the  old 
street-honses  what  others  have  done  for  the 
greater  class  of  buildings  named.  Eis  illustra- 
tions cannot  quite  claim  this  place.  They  can  be 
of  no  particular  value  to  architects  (except  as 
furnishing  a pleasant  characteristic  volnmo  to 
lay  on  the  table  for  turning  over),  for  this 
reason  : that  the  engravings  furnish  little  or  no 
evidence  as  to  that  part  of  the  character  of  the 
buildings  which  depends  upon  details  of  con- 
struction and  material  j they  are  simply  wood- 
engravings  in  tolerably  good  conventional 
style  ; they  make  nice  pictures,  but  are  de- 
ticient  in  distinctive  character.  Moreover, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  doubt  whether  all  the 
illustrations  are,  as  the  title-page  description 
would  seem  to  imply,  from  sketches  made  pur- 
posely by  the  author.  They  are  in  some  cases 
60  conventionally  made  np  as  to  induce  a con- 
siderable feeling  of  scepticism.  Take  as  an 
instance  the  view  of  the  "Jew’s  House  at  Lin- 
coin”  (p.  198);  in  the  first  place,  no  notion  can 
be  got  of  the  house  from  this  engraving,  which  ' 
► hows  it  in  perspective  at  one  side  of  tbe  view,  | 
and  blackened  over  with  shading  lines;  and  the  [ 

• Ancient  Streets  and  Homesteads  of  England  Bt  ' 

Alfred  Rimmer;  and  an  Introdnctioa  hr  tbo  Yeir  Rst 
J.  3,  Howaon,  D.U,,  Dean  of  Chester.  With  150  illustra- 
tions from  drawings  by  the  author,  engraved  by  J.  D 
Cooper.  Macmillan  & Co, 


view  hag  none  of  the  character  of  the  place.  It 
! is  some  years  since  we  saw  it,  but  no  one  who 
j has  ever  visited  Lincoln  can  forget  " Steep-hill,” 

I upon  the  declivity  of  which  this  house  stands, 

! and  which  is  here  represented  as  a wide  street 
I with  a gentle  declivity,  instead  of  the  narrow 
I precipitous  street  which  (unless  our  memory 
! has  played  ua  utterly  false)  is  really  there.  No 
one  who  knew  the  Abbot’s  Bridge  at  Bury 
St.  Edmund’s,  either,  would  accept  Mr.  Kim- 
mer’s  engraving  as  giving  any  notion  of  that 
beautifully  charaoterietio  bit  of  Medimval 
masonry.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  much 
better  than  these,  hot  the  want  of  real  truthful- 
ness of  local  character  which  such  examples 
imply  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
the  book  from  an  architectural  or  artiatical  point 
of  view. 

Taking  the  book  from  a "general  reader’s” 
point  of  view,  there  is  much  more  to  be  said  in 
its  favour,  and  we  are  glad  that  such  a book 
should  be  published  in  a form  that  seems  likely 
to  prove  attractive  to  many  who  have  not  thought, 
perhaps,  how  much  of  pioture&que  interest  there 
is  in  old  houses,  even  ot  a plain  and  simple 
description.  The  preface  by  the  Dean  of  Chester 
contains  some  suggestive  remarks.  Whether  the  | 
extensive  prevalence  of  works  of  " restoration  " ' 
in  connexion  with  our  cathedrals  and  churches  ' 
can  be  accepted  as  a testimony  of  "the  high 
appreciation  of  the  importance  oi'history  written 
in  stone,”  many  of  our  readers  will  probably 
regard  as  more  than  doubtful.  But  in  reference 
to  the  direct  object  of  the  book,  Dr.  Howson’s 
remarks  are  much  to  the  point,  and  show  that  I 
he  travels  with  bis  eyes  open  both  to  the  present  ! 
and  the  past.  The  interest  of  the  long  winding  j 
street  of  Eendal,  " where  the  ground  rises  and  i 
falls  boldly,  and  where  even  now  tbe  houses  are  I 


so  varied  in  character  that  on  days  of  light  and 
shade  they  supply  many  good  subjects  for 
pictures,”  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  through 
this  street  "the  troops  of  Charles  Edward 
marched  or  straggled  in  1745,  both  on  their 
way  to  Derby  and  on  their  return.”*  Another 
instance  of  local  peculiarities,  not  touched  upon 
in  Mr.  Riramer’a  book,  is  mentioned  in  the 
preface  as  exemplifying  tbe  sort  of  slight  but 
I interesting  type  of  relics  of  which  it  is  worth 
I while  to  make  a note  and  preserve  a record  ; — 

. "A  aecond  example  is  supplied  by  village  after  village 
iu  that  widespread  couuty  ot  the  dales  which  liea  south- 
east of  Kendal.  Through  Airedale  and  Ribblesdale,  from 
Bradford  to  Lancaster,  and  northward  to  some  consider- 
able diatance,  there  are  a multitude  of  specimens  of  a 
I curious  kind  of  doorway  which  I do  not  recollect  to  have 
. Been  elsewhere.  These  doorways  generally  consist  of  two 
I curves,  more  or  Jess  regular,  and  more  or  less  enriched 
' with  ornament,  and  wi'h  the  initials  of  the  families  of 
I some  now-forgotten  dalesmen  : the  dates  range  irom  1630 
itol730;  the  earlier  forms  are  simpler  than  those  which 
, follow  ; and  after  the  later  period  they  seem  to  cease  sud- 
denly. However  this  provincialism  of  rural  architecture 
I is  to  be  explained,  it  is  a social  and  artistic  fact  worthy  of 
being  observed  and  permanently  recorded, 
i Mr.  Rimmer,  who  is,  aa  ho  tella  ua,  an  in- 
I habitant  of  Cheater,  of  course  devotes  a good 
! deal  of  space  to  that  most  interesting,  so  far  as 
! the  picturesque  of  street  architecture  goes,  of  all 
old  English  towns.  Cheater  has,  we  need  not 
observe,  already  been  very  largely  illustrated ; 
but  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  pass  it 
over  slightly  in  any  book  treating  of  the  pic- 
tureeqae  remains  of  street  architecture.  The 
practical  side  of  the  Chester-row  architecture  is 
touched  upon,  aud  the  remarks  of  “an  American 
gentleman  of  great  intelligence,”  whose  name 
is  not  given,  are  quoted,  and  are  certainly  to  the 

• Oq  the  same  kind  of  ground  of  historical  interest  we 
give  the  illustration  of  Henry  TII.’s  head-quarters  on  the 
way  to  Bosworth. 
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point.  During  a recent  discuaaion  at  tlie  Insti- 
tute of  Arcliiteots  upon  “ business  architecture,” 
it  was  urged  that  the  Bow  system  of  Chester, 
though  picturesque,  was  not,  therefore,  unprac- 
tical ; we  have  heretheevidence  of  a visitor  from 
the  most  practical  of  nations  to  the  same  efiect. 

“ Chester,”  said  this  American  witness,.  “ is  far 
beyond  any  city  we  possess  in  the  New  World  in 
point  of  convenience.  Country  towns  are  run  up 
there  on  a uniform  plan,  and  in  some  of  the 
streets  in  the  cities  of  the  far  West  are  great 
blocks  of  pretentious  warehouses  and  stores 
that  look  like  bankruptcy  itself.  A trades- 
man  commencing  business  has  little  option, — 
he  must  either  take  one  of  these  or  else 
be  is  out  of  the  world.  And  if  he  takes 
a place  that  is  so  much  too  large  for  him, 
he  has  to  purchase  more  goods  than  he  oan 
pay  for  when  the  time  of  payment  comes  round. 

I speak,”  be  said,  ” of  no  imaginary  evil,  but  one 
that  actually  exists,  as  I have  found  out  to  my 
cost  5 but  here,  in  the  Rows,  are  shops  and  stores 
of  all  sizes,  so  that  a tradesman  commencing 
business  may  suit  himself  with  premises  to  his 
proper  requirements,  yet  not  be  out  of  the 
business  world.”  We  thank  Mr.  Eimmer  for 
publishing  this  important  practical  commentary 
on  business  architecture,  to  which  we  are  glad 
to  give  further  currency.  The  remark  recalls 
one  which  was  made  to  ourselves  by  a respect- 
able  and  well-educated  tradesman,  whose  opinion 
we  asked  as  to  the  architectural  suitability  of 
some  very  costly  and  ambitious-looking  now 
bnildings  for  shops.  His  reply  was  that  the 
persona  who  took  shops  of  that  kind  were 
generally  those  who  were  starting  business  on 
pure  speculation,  and  wished  to  make  a 
great  “splash”  at  the  ontset, — so  curiously  is 
ostentation  in  architectural  style  connected 
with  ostentation  in  character  and  principle. 
The  last  illustration  in  the  work  is  an  interior 
view  of  an  old  staircase  in  the  author’s  own 
residence  in  Chester,  which  shows  the  baluster 
form  in  the  stair-rail,  not  in  solid  turned 
balusters,  but  with  the  baluster  outline  cut  out 
in  the  flat ; a sort  of  imitation  of  the  genuine 
baluster,  which  is  only  now  and  then  met  with. 
This  is  the  only  interior  view  we  noticed  in  the 
volume,  the  author’s  object  being  evidently  the 
external  obaracteriaticB  of  the  buildings;  habit 
reininds  one  how  much  might  be  made  of  illns- 
trations  of  old  staircases,  of  which  we  fancy 
there  is  no  lack  of  good  instances  in  his  own 
neigbbonrhood,  Theold  rectory  of  Tarporley,  a 
few  miles  from  Chester  (now,  we  believe,  rebuilt), 
oontained  an  old  staircase  with  massive  band- 
rail  and  thick  twisted  balusters,  which  would  be 
tho  delight  of  the  enthusiasts  of  the  ” new  move- 
ment  ” in  architecture  ; this  originally  came  from 
Utkinton  Hall,  a large  old  building  in  the 
neighbourhood,  now  a farm-house:  we  hope  it 
•has  been  preserved  in  the  new  reotory-house  or 
elsewhere. 

Much  of  the  interest  of  old  domestic  architec- 
tnre  in  the  various  districts  through  which  the 
author  takes  us  is  centred  in  the  old  inns,  the 
requirements  of  which  in  regard  to  plan  seem  to 
have  furnished  so  much  opportunity  for  realising 
a picturesque  character  in  the  most  natural  and 
simple  manner : the  inner  courtyard,  the  entrance 
archway,  the  external  stairs  and  open  gallery  on 
the  level  of  tho  upper  floor  towards  the  court- 
yard, are  frequently  - recurring  features,  and 
almost  make  a picturesque  character  inevitably, 
however  they  are  treated,  so  long  at  least  as  the 
treatment  is  natural  and  suitable.  The  Old 
George  Inn  at  Huntingdon,  of  which  we  re- 
produce  the  illustration,  is  one  of  the  simplest 
and  most  unpretending  of  those  illustrated,  and 
also  one  of  the  most  specially  pleasing.  We  do 
nob  think,  however,  that  it  is  of  any  use  to  aim 
deliberately  at  making  over  again  the  kind  of 
charm  which  certainly  belongs  to  these  old- 
fashioned  inns.  The  author  has  some  remaike 
in  one  part  of  his  book  npon  this  point,  and 
deprecates  the  idea  that  an  attempt  to  realise 
the  same  oharaoteristios  of  the  picturesque  in  a 
new  building,  which  we  admire  in  an  old  one, 
should  be  called  a “sham”;  and  no  doubt  this 
kind  of  purism  of  principle  may  be  overdone  till 
it  becomes  itself  an  affectation.  But  the  real 
interest  of  these  old  buildings  to  us  arises  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  inte'nded  to  be 
picturesque,  originally  ; they  are  simply  natural ; 
and  their  lesson  to  modern  bnilders  is  to  build 
ina  natural  way;  to  build  just  what  is  wanted  and 
how  it  is  wanted  ; which  is  what  we  so  seldom 
get.  Buildings  which  are  so  designed  may  look 
interesting  to  our  descendants,  because  they  will 
afford  a true  history  of  tho  requirements  and 
habits  of  our  own  day.  Mr.  Rimmer  hardly 


shows  a sufficient  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  interesting  impression  of  the 
old  buildings  is  due  to  historical  causes  rather 
than  architectural.  The  carriers  in  the  inimitable 
little  scene  at  the  inn,  in  “ Henry  IV.,”  which  the 
author  quotes,  never  saw  the  inn  as  a place  of 
picturesque  interest ; all  they  cared  about  was 
that  they  had  not  been  properly  looked  after, 
and  that  “ the  house  was  turned  upside  down 
sinoe  Robin  Ostler  died.”  Wbat makes  amodern 
inn  of  the  same  relative  calibre  (not  to  speak  of 
the  “ grand  hotel,”— an  entirely  modern  growth) 
so  comparatively  uninteresting  to  ourselves,  is 
in  the  first  place  that  it  has  no  backward  associa- 
tion or  memory,  which  always  gives  an  interest 
to  a place  when  it  is  real ; but  also  that  it  is  not, 
like  the  old  inn,  a natural  expression  of  the 
arrangement  and  the  way  it  is  planned  : on  the 
contrary,  all  this  is  carefully  concealed  in  a 
uoiform  cubical  screen  of  brickwork.  This  dull 
uniformity  is  really  the  legacy  to  us  of  the 
Renaissance  Italian  mansion,  adopted  first  as  afine 
and  grandiose  form  of  building  a large  and  costly 
dwelling,  and  then  filtered  down  to  the  humbler 
structures,  in  which  the  rich  and  grandiose  effect 
has  vanished,  and  all  that  is  retained  ia  the 
uniformity,  which  was  “ dignity”  in  the  palace, 
but  is  only  “ dulness  ” in  the  road-side  house.  It 
is  important  to  take  fully  into  account  this 
interest  of  association,  to  avoid  exaggerating 
the  purely  architectural  merit  of  old  bits  of 
building.  Mr.  Rimmer  gives  a view  of  an  old 
outhouee  over  a gateway  in  the  premises  of  Nell 
Gwynne's  birthplace  at  Hereford,  and  says, 

“ some  parts  of  it  are  suggestive  to  modern 
designers.”  This  is  really  going  too  far  : there 
is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  structure,  except 
that  it  is  old ; and  the  same  might  be  said  of 
some  others  of  the  illustrations.  There  are 
some,  on  the  other  band,  that  we  should  have 
liked  to  have  seen  illustrated,  as  the  author  went 
over  the  ground.  In  Suffolk,  for  instance,  the 
gatehouse  of  the  park  at  Long  Melford  ia  most 
peculiarly  picturesque  ; and  in  Northampton- 
shire, the  name  of  which  county  hardly  appears 
in  the  book,  what  is  now  the  Talbot  Inn  at 
Oundle  is  one  of  the  most  charming  old  houses 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  country. 

The  illustrations  we  reproduce,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  we  have  selected  for  the 
special  qualities  they  exhibit : that  from  Man- 
chester as  indicating  the  former  character  of  a 
city  the  name  of  which  is  hardly  now  associated 
with  the  picturesque  of  “ancient  homesteads,” 
and  showing  also  how  very  little  will  suffice  to 
give  an  interest  to  street  architecture  of  a 
humble  class.  The  illustration  from  Stamford 
shows  a very  effective  treatment  of  gables  having 
rather  a Continental  feeling,  and  suggestive  as  a 
“ motive”  in  domestic  architecture.  The  oblique 
gables  in  Warwick  (p.  234) , not  amongst  our  illus- 
trations, are  an  odd  curiosity  of  building,  by  no 
means  to  be  wantonly  imitated  ; they  remind  us 
that  the  salient  point  in  a very  powerful  charcoal 
* study,  by  M.  Lbermitte,  in  the  last  “ Blaok  and 
White”  Exhibition,  of  some  old  houses  somewhere 
abroad,  was  made  by  just  suoh  an  oddly-intro- 
duced piece  of  skew-work  as  this.  The  little 
mullioned  and  glazed  gable  (p.  142)  from  Ookwells 
is  a bib  of  really  good  and  charaoteristio  archi- 
tectural design,  and  would  look  well  anywhere, 
in  a new  or  an  old  building,  apart  from  all 
question  of  association. 

An  interestiog  extract  is  given  in  the  closing 
chapter  of  the  book,  from  an  old  contract  for 
building  a ohapel  to  St.  Mary’s  Cburcb,  Cheater, 

• — a doonment  which,  as  the  author  observes, 
exhibits  “ a touching  simplicity  and  confidence.” 
Thomas  Betes,  mason,  contracts  with  William 
Trontbeok,  esq.,  that  the  said  Thomas  “ shall 
make  a ohapell  in  the  cburobyard  of  SCe.  Marie 
on  the  Hill,  on  the  south  side  of  the  cbancell  of 
the  said  cbirohe  there,  that  is  to  wete,  the  est 
end,  the  south  side,  and  the  west  end,  contayning 
the  length  of  the  chauncell,  and  xviii  fete  wide 
within  the  walls,  qtkJ  as  high  as  hit  nedes  reason- 
ably to  he ; ” then  follow  brief  directions  as  to 
three-  and  four-  light  windows  in  different  posi- 
tions,  “ and  on  the  west  ende  in  tho  best  way  to 
be  deviset,”  and  as  to  “ iiij  botras,”  and  a bat' 
tlemented  parapet,  “ and  at  aytherend  iij  honest 
fynials.  And  the  said  William  shall  pay  the 
said  Thomas  xx  li.  like  as  the  worke  goes 
forward,  and  also  give  him  a gowne.”  The  date 
of  the  document  is  not  stated ; it  must  have 
been  late  in  the  style,  as  the  ohurch  itself  is,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  a late  one.  We  like  the 
direction  about  the  “three  honest  finials"  very 
much;  as  to  the  temptation  to  moralise  about 
the  superior  beauty  and  simplicity  of  such  a 
mode  of  building,  compared  with  the  conditions 


of  a modern  contract,  it  is  one  to-be  avoided,  as 
leading  to  “ fantasies  ” which  are  of  no  practical 
value  in  these  days.  The  one  or  two  cases  we 
can  call  to  mind  of  houses  erected  under  this 
kind  of  honourable  uuderstunding  with  the 
builder  as  to  wbat  “ nedes  reasonably  be  " have 
ended  in — lawsuits ; which  ia  likely  to  bo 
the  natural  termination  of  such  arrangements 
when  life  is  so  crowded  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  most  men,  as  a condition  of  making 
their  living,  to  calculate  their  expenditure  and 
receipts  Lin  the  moat  careful  manner.  We 
doubt  whether  there  is  anything  particularly 
romantic,  after  all,  in  being  unbusineeslike ; 
and  it  is  a quality  that  loads  to  a great 
deal  of  trouble  between  man  and  man. 
The  author  seems  to  be  alive  to  this,  too; 
one  comment,  however,  which  be  does  make  is, 
that  the  elastio  nature  of  the  provision  as  to  the 
height  of  the  building  left  room  to  the  mason  to 
judge,  when  the’building  was  getting  up,  how 
high  it  required  to  be,  for  appearance  sake,  and 
build  it  accordingly,  instead  of  trusting  to  a 
drawing.  Such  a way  of  working,  however, 
could  only  be  convenient  in  aslow-moving  society, 
where  there  was  a wide  margin  for  profit ; and 
we  may  go  further  and  say  that  its  desirability 
on  architectural  grounds  would  depend  on  the 
more  or  less  refined  and  finished  form  of  design 
that  was  aimed  at.  Those  who  would  say,  on 
reading  such  a passage,  “ how  artificially  we  build 
now,”  might  equally  go  back  to  the  records  of 
Greek  building,  and  say,  “ how  artificially  they 
built  then,”  and  yet  with  what  noble  results.  Tbo 
passage,  in  fact,  contrasts  significantly  (which 
was  one  reason  of  our  quoting  it)  with  the  infer- 
ences to  be  drawn  from  those  inscriptionsin  refer- 
ence to  the  works  at  the  Erechtheum,  which  we 
drew  attention  to  the  other  day  (p.  1234,  vol. 
xxxiv).  Another  conclusion  Mr.  Rimmer  draws 
from  the  “ Chapell  ” oontraot  is  that  architect 
and  builder  were  the  same  person  in  those  days. 
There  is  much  difficulty  in  getting  at  any  definite 
conclusion  on  that  point,  we  admit;  but  it  cer- 
tainly strikes  us  as  odd  that  the  author  should 
cite  this  passage  as  against  the  idea  of  a direot. 
ing  head  of  the  works  (such  as  would  now  be 
called  an  architect),  when  it  ia  distinctly 
stated  that  Thomas  Betes  was  to  do  the  work 
“ by  oversight  of  Maester  John  Asser,” 

We  shall  be  glad  to  meet  Mr.  Rimmer  again  ; 
he  infers  an  intention  of  extending  the  saroo 
class  of  publication  further.  We  may  perhaps 
be  excused  for  hinting  that  his  writing  ia  best 
when  he  keeps  to  the  matter  in  hand ; the  literary 
style  of  the  book  is  somewhat  tame,  audits  value 
consists  rather  in  the  information  given  than  in 
its  literary  form ; and  in  hie  reflections  on  p.  168 
as  to  principles  of  colour  in  buildings,  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  statements  about 
complementary  colours  and  the  absorption  of 
rays,  &o.,  are  the  merest  commonplaces ; nor 
does  he  show  in  the  least  what  connexion  they 
have  with  his  subsequent  remarks  on  brickwork, 
though  with  these  latter  we  quite  agree  in  the 
main.  Mr.  Rimmer  talks  of  a book  on  “ The 
Gateways  of  England  ” ; there  could  not  be  a 
more  obarmiug  subject  for  illustrative  treat- 
ment;  but  we  should  certainly  wish  to  see  it 
done  with  a little  more  reality  and  truthfulness 
of  local  character  in  the  illustrations,  and  more 
attention  to  details  of  struoture  and  material 
than  we  find  in  the  present  volume. 


THE  WORKS  OF  LOCAL  CELEBRITIES. 

I AM  very  glad  to  hear  of  Mrs.  Lough’s  pre- 
sentation  of  models  of  her  husband’s  works  to 
the  town  of  Newcastle ; and  that  the  muoioi- 
pality  have  accepted  the  gift,  and  intend  pre- 
paring a place  suitable  for  their  reception. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fitting  or  patriotic  in, pur 
provincial  towns  than  to  make  collections  offthe 
productions  of  local  artists.  It  excites  emulation 
in  the  rising  generation ; it  adds  to  the  historical 
evidences  of  the  worth  of  their  sons;  and  gives 
great  individual  interest  to  the  locality. 

I have  found  that  to  be  the  case  in  towns  all 
over  France  and  Italy,  where  they  make  a point 
of  forming  museums  of  like  nature,  whether  for 
painters,  sculptors,  engravers,  or  other  men  of 
eminence  ; and  I have  urged  the  theme  in 
England. 

Wbat  has  Devon  done  for  its  Northoote,  East- 
lake,  Haydon,  and  other  marked  names  in 
English  art  or  science  or  literature  ? 

All  honour  to  Mrs.  Lough  for  this  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  may  her  example  be  followed 
by  others.  Ought  not  Dublin  to  get  posBcssiou 
ot  her  Foley’s  works  ? 'T.  L.  D. 


A NEW  STREET  STUTTGART.— -Professor  GyAUTir,  Arctiitect 
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AKOHITEOTUEAL  NOTES  BY  AN 
IGNORAMUS. 


GOETHE.STBEET,  STUTTGART. 

NLY  twenty  years  ago,  a honse  built  of  stone 
a scarcity  in  Stuttgart,  although  the  heights 
•ounding  the  Talley  in  which  the  town  is 
jOBomed  furnish  ample  material  for  such  con. 
.otions.  What  a change  has  taken  place  in 
architecture  of  the  capital  of  Wurtemburg 
:e  then  ! There  can  hardly  be  another  town 
architectural  features  of  which  have  been  so 
ioally  changed  as  those  of  Stuttgart.  This 
isforniation  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  out- 
g districts  of  the  ever-iocreasing  city,  where, 
□ks  to  the  two  architects,  Leins  and  Egle, 
'e  rises  now  an  amplitude  of  handsome  build- 
3 erected  in  the  cheerful  forms  of  the  best 
laissauce. 

'he  illuBtrabion  which  we  give  in  this  number 
resents  one  of  the  most  recent  creations  of 
ttgart.  It  is  the  GootheBtrasse  (Gocthe- 
jet),  which,  beginning  in  one  of  the  best 
,rtera  of  the  city,  ruus  past  the  railway  sta- 
1 in  a straight  line  to  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
sper  heights  which  surround  and  look  down 
m it  in  their  garb  of  the  fresh  green  of  vine- 
ds.  The  street  was  undertaken  by  a building 
iety,  and  erected  after  a uniform  plan.  Its 
hitect.  Professor  Gnautb,  is  a young  man  who, 
atly  to  the  regret  of  the  lovers  of  architecture, 

I taken  lately  to  the  pallette.  It  will  be  seen 
,t  the  treatment  of  the  street  is  in  accordance 
,h  its  suburban  situation,  half  town.houee  half 
a,  forming  an  agreeable  picture  of  refined 
lienee  iu  tasteful  half-rural  dress. 


INUMENT  OF  THE  EMPEROR  LEWIS, 
fHE  BAVARIAN,  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL 
AT  MUNICH. 

[’he  Emperor  Lewis,  the  Bavarian,  was  elected 
the  imperial  dignity  in  the  year  ISIT,  and 
gned  until  1317.  His  monument  iu  the 
thedral  Church  of  Munich  w’as  not  erected 
iil  very  many  years  after  bis  death.  It  con- 
:,8  of  two  perfectly  distinct  works,  the  first 
which  is  a inaguificontly  carved  grave-slab  of 
iblo  ropreaeiiiiug  the  Emperor  iu  a standing 
jitiun  with  his  imperial  robes,  sceptre,  &o. 
er  the  figure  is  a most  oLiborate  late  Gothic 
lopy,  the  whole  is  treated  rather -flatly,  and  is 
delicate  and  beautiful  example  of  late  Third 
iuted  sculpture  work.  The  second  portion  of 
s monument  consisks  of  a very  elaboi  ate  kind 
shrine  or  temple  expected  over  this  slab.  This 
rine  was  set  up  in  the  year  1622,  by  the 
varian  Elector,  Maximilian  I.,  and  was  de- 
ned  and  executed  by  Peter  de  Witte,  known 
Italy  as  “ Candido,”  a pupil  of  Vasari. 
8 works  are  pretty  numerous  in  Germany, 
d amongst  others  the  Statue  of  St.  Michael,  in 
nt  of  St.  Michml’s  Church,  Munich,  a 
intaiu  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  old  ducal 
lace  in  Munich,  the  decoration  of  the  old 
3tle  at  Landshut,  and  a fountain  in  Augsburg, 
i worthy  of  notice. 

The  monument  of  Lewis,  the  Bavarian,  is  a 
e work  of  art;  it  is  constructed  of  black  and 
lite  marble,  but  all  the  figures,  which  are  life- 
e,  are  of  bronze,  as  are  likewise  the  great 
raldio  banuiTS.  On  either  side  of  the  uiouu. 
mt  is  a finely.executed  statue.  One  repre- 
ats  Duke  William  V.,  and  the  other  Duke 
bert  of  Bavaria.  At  the  angles  of  the  mouu- 
mt  are  knights  in  full  armonr,  bearing 
ibdards.  A balustrade  of-  bronze  runs  round 
0 tomb,  upon  the  “podia”  of  which  are 
ndlestioks  bearing  large  was  torches.  Above 
0 tomb  are  figures  of  angels  bearing  the 
eptre,  crown,  &c.  The  skull  and  cross-bones 
0 introduced  into  the  decorative  carving  of 
B upper  portion  of  the  monument,  and  are  the 
ly  portion  of  the  work  which  is  not  artistic, 
is  said  that  De  Witte  did  not  live  to  finish 
is  monument,  and  that  it  was  completed  by 
ins  Krewzer ; and  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
,ve  executed  this  portion  of  the  work,  as  it 
63  not  seem  to  go  at  all  well  with  the  otlier 
rts  of  the  monument.  In  the  sides  of  this 
rine  are  square  and  oval  openings,  through 
xioh  the  more  ancient  monument  previously 
scribed  is  visible. 


Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy.— 
e are  glad  to  hear  that  Professor  E.  M.  Barry 
11  this  year  deliver  a course  of  six  lectures, 
mmencing  on  Monday,  February  26ch.  The 
xers  will  follow  on  March  5tb,  12tb,  15tb, 
th,  and  22nd. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  POINTED  STYLE  — THE 

RENAISSANCE  IN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

The  aspiration  of  religious  faith  is  the  soul  nf 
the  Pointed  Style,  and  the  eye  of  faith  waxed 
dim  under  the  influences  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. To  this  many  causes  contributed.  The 
profligate  lives  of  such  Popes  as  Alexander  VI., 
the  infidel  speculations  and  claseical  propa- 
gaodism  of  the  school  founded  by  Leo  X.  and 
bis  adulators,  aroused  the  indignation  of  truly 
religions  persons,  and  powerfully  tended  to  bring 
about  the  great  change  of  the  Reformation ; 
whilst  they  awakened  a taste  for  styles  dilferent 
from  that  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages 
bad  been  embodied.  That  spirit  hod  found 
its  noblest  and  worthiest  expression  iu  the 
great  churches  of  France  and  Germany.  In 
Italy  the  style  never  fairly  took  root,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  historical  ante- 
cedents of  that  country,  though  Milan,  Sienna, 
and  Viterbo  afford  examples  which  are  emi- 
nently deserving  the  study  of  architects.  There 
is  no  reasou  why  we  need  feel  jealousy  or  shame 
at  the  inferiority  of  English  lledimval  architec- 
tura  to  that  of  the  Continental  countries.  For 
more  than  four  centuries  after  the  Conquest, 
Englaud  was  seldom  free  from  the  dangers  of 
foreign  war  or  domestic  strife,  and,  with 
its  trade  and  manufactures  undeveloped,  was 
one  of  the  most  backward  countries  of 
Europe.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  therefore, 
that  its  architecture  should  vie  in  sumptuous 
magnificenoe  with  that  of  Franco,  which  our 
greatest  poet  has  styled  “ the  world’s  best 
garden,”  or  that  of  the  Rhineland  and  Southern 
Germany,  which  carried  on  a flourishing  and 
lucrative  commerce  with  Italy  ou  one  side  and 
the  Netherlands  on  the  other. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  as  the  Romanesque  held 
its  ground  200  years  longer  in  England  than  in 
France,  so  the  Pointed  style  survived  much 
longer  in  the  latter  country  than  in  the  former. 
The  last  Eoglish  example  is  Baih  Abbey  Church, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  j bin  Orleans, 
one  of  the  noblest  cathedrals  of  France,  was 
raised  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  a splendid  example  of  the  Second 
Pointed  Style,  conceived  much  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Normun  builders,  and  exhibiting  nothing  of 
the  tenuity  and  ooneequent  fragility  which  is 
seen  iusome  of  the  Third  Pointed  churobes, — as 
Metz  and  Amiens.  The  explorer  of  the  recesses 
of  the  triforiom  in  the  latter  cathedral  finds  im- 
bedded in  it  a thick  iron  ohain-beam,  which  is 
carried  round  the  whole  fabric,  showing  that  the 
height  had  been  discovered  to  be  excessive  in 
proportion  to  the  breadth;  or  rather  that  the 
construction  was  not  sufBoiently  solid  to  prevent 
fears  for  its  security.  The  exterior  of  Orleans, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  is  the  grandest  of  any 
of  the  French  cathedrals,  and  every  eye  must  be 
delighted  with  the  lofty  and  richly. sculptnred 
traiiBeptal  gables,  npon  which  the  three  Hebrew 
letters  of  the  name  of  the  Supreme  form  a con- 
spicuous ornament,  and  with  the  diadems 
which  crown  the  three  towers  of  the  centre  and 
the  western  front.  That  such  an  ediBoo  should 
have  been  raised  after  the  exhaustion  oonsequect 
upon  the  desolating  strife  of  tho  wars  of  the 
League,  proves  the  strength  of  the  religious 
feeling  excited  by  the  Roman  Catholic  revival, 
whilst  it  stirs  w'onder  at  the  inexhauetiblo  re- 
sources of  the  tex’rltory.  But  we  are  already 
far  advanced  into  the  days  of  the  RenaiBsanoo, 
and  the  finest  example  of  tliat  style,  St.  Eaatacbe, 
in  Paris,  shows  us  the  last  Medimval  builders 
reverting  to  the  elongated  Romanesque  form 
which  we  described  in  our  first  note,  and  which 
the  Kaiaor-Dom  or  imperial  basilic  of  Speyer 
had  preserved  from  the  eleventh  century. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  as  to  the 
diabinguiahing  features  and  comparative  merits 
of  tho  different  styles  of  Medimval  architecture, 
since  these  are  known  more  or  leas  accurately 
by  all  who  have  given  the  subject  their  attention. 
The  Pointed,  with  its  endless  array  of  decorative 
detail,  its  flying  buttresses,  gnrgoyles,  niches, 
and  corbels  for  the  exterior,  its  fret-work  and 
o.inopies,  cusps,  crockets,  and  fiuials,  for  the 
interior,  for  all  of  which  devout  ingenuity  finds 
a symbolic  meaniog,  affords  the  greatest  scope 
for  the  ingenuity  of  the  architect.  The  bare 
wall  spaces  of  the  Romanesque  style,  on  the 
other  band,  require  the  aid  of  the  painter  and 
the  sculptor  to  adorn  their  nakedness,  and 
afford  ample  room  for  pictorial  designs.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  effect  of  the  interior 
of  Speyer,  and  one  of  its  most  splendid  features 


is  the  series  of  Scripture  subjecte  painted  by  the 
artists  of  Munich  on  the  blank  interval  of  20  ft. 
or  25  ft.  between  the  summit  of  the  arcade 
^and  the  foot  of  the  clearstory.  The  chief 
symptom  of  decline  which  heralded  the  discon- 
tinuance  of  the  Pointed,  was  the  excessive  or- 
namentation  of  exteriors,  which  were  sometimes 
beautified  to  such  a degree  as  completely  to  out. 
shine  the  interior.  The  most  remarkable  example 
of  this  is  Strasburg,  where  we  have  a false 
weatern  frontal  200  ft.  high,  with  a steeple  of 
■160  fo.  lising  from  it,  which,  taken  by  them- 
selves, are  amongst  the  most  wonderful  achieve- 
ments of  the  architect,  bub  are  joined  on  to  a 
second  or  third-rate  interior,  which  disappoints 
every  one  who  enters  it  after  admiring  the 
outside.  Even  greater  is  the  contrast  between 
the  richly  carved  exterior  of  Abbeville,  and  the 
shabby  inside  it  conceals.  Something  not  dis- 
similar iu  effect  is  found  in  our  own  Peter- 
borough, where  a fine  and  elaborate  west  front 
is  prefixed  to  a round-arched  interior  of  dismal 
plainness ; but  this  was  one  of  the  con- 
sequences  of  the  enormous  length  of  time  over 
which  the  construction  of  the  large  Eoglish 
churohee  stretohed,  whereas  those  of  France 
seldom  occupied  the  whole  term  of  a gene- 
ration betwixt  their  commencement  and  their 
completion.  Our  own  times  have  witnessed 
a marvellous  revival  of  the  Mediseval  styles, 
upon  which  I need  not  dilate,  because  the 
subject  is  continually  treated,  and  instances 
presented,  in  the  oolumns  of  the  Builder, 

I may,  however,  be  permitted  to  specify  the 
Cathedral  of  Boulogne,  erected  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  as  a splendid  example  of  the  form 
called  in  these  notes  elongated  Romanesque, 
whilst  the  Votive  Church  of  Vienna  (lately  en- 
graved in  the  Builder),  and  in  our  own  country 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  Salford,  and 
the  Basilic  of  Aruudel,  are  amongst  the  finest 
examples  of  Pointed  architecture. 

The  multiplex  and  incongruous  forma  evolved 
by  tho  mixture  of  the  Classical  and  Mediroval 
styles  iu  the  Renaissance  are  often  such  as 
words  cannot  make  intelligible  without  the  aid 
of  the  engraver.  Few  of  the  provincial  towns 
of  France  are  without  an  example  of  it  in  some 
of  their  civic  or  ecclesiastical  edifices;  amongst 
the  latter,  perhaps,  no  more  lomarkable  examples 
can  be  found  anywhere  than  the  churches  of 
Falaiee  and  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont  in  Paris. 
For  domestic  architecture,  the  English  Eliza- 
bethan style  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other.  Such 
mansions  as  Knowle,  Cobham,  Audley  End,  and 
Haddon  Hall  are  amongst  the  most  cherished 
monuments  of  the  past  our  country  has  to 
show,  and  sufficient  of  themselves  to  vindicate 
English  civic  architecture  from  the  charge  of 
inferiority  or  commonplace.  The  development 
of  the  Renaissance  style  in  Scotland  is  less 
known.  Less  sumptuous  and  ornate  than  that 
of  England,  as  misht  be  expected  from  the 
comparative  exiguity  and  poverty  of  the  country, 
it  is  hardly  less  interesting  in  itself,  and  exhibits 
features  of  a difference  which  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  greater  authority  of  Conti- 
nental infliiencea  north  of  the  Tweed.  So  early 
as  the  firsthalf  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Crichton 
Castle,  erected  by  Chancellor  Crichton,  presents 
one  of  the  best  existing  instances  of  the  palace 
castle,  in  which  the  object  of  mere  protection 
or  defence  is  subordinated  to  that  of  domestic 
oomfd'b  and  luxury.  When  Dr.  Johnson  visited 
Scotland  iu  company  with  his  .rirfns  Achates, 
Boswell,  he  complained  that  ho  hud  seen  no 
castellated  ruins  worth  minding,  though  he  had 
been  led  to  expect  that  he  would  find  a good 
many.  When  at  Edinburgh,  he  had  thi  ee  of  the 
finoab  in  the  island  almost  within  a stone- 
throw,  though  he  seems  never  to  have  so  much 
as  suspected  their  existence, — Craigmillar,  the 
favourite  residence  of  Queen  Mary,  Borthwick, 
and  Crichton,  each  presenting  a different  phase 
of  the  old  military  style.  Poor  Dr.  Johnson! 
If  he  had  been  taken  to  see  them,  his  eyesight 
was  so  bad  that  be  would  have  been  very  little 
the  better  for  it.  Intermediate  between  the 
Gothic  and  the  newer  form  of  the  Renaissance 
is  another  extensive  ruin,  the  Palace  of  Linlith- 
gow, built  by  James  IV.,  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting remains  of  the  Scottish  Middle  Ages. 
The  archivoUs  of  the  deeply-recessed  windows, 
and  the  pyramidal  roofs  which  crown  the  massive 
square  towers,  show  the  preference  of  the  archi- 
teot  or  his  royal  patron  for  the  contemporary 
Continental  fashions.  Bub  the  most  distinctly- 
marked  Scottish  building  of  the  Classical  Re- 
naissance  type  is  the  palace  in  Stirling  Castle, 
erected  in  the  minority  of  James  V.,  and  now 
tenanted  by  one  of  her  Majesty’s  infantry 
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battalions.  Tbia  is  a beautifal  example  of  the 
Italian  stjle  of  the  sixteenth  oentury,  more 
advanced  than  any  of  the  English  edihoes  of  the 
same  period,  which  are  all  in  the  well.known 
Tador  style.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Government  will  interpose  before  very  long 
to  rescue  this  fine  relic  from  the  decay  which  is 
fast  overtaking  it.  and  to  restore  to  their  pristine 
integrity  the  emblematic  stacnea  which  adorn 
the  front.  Another  building  which  may  be 
mentioned,  because  it  is  one  of  those  over- 
looked in  the  great  collection  of  Billings,  to 
which  all  students  of  architecture  are  so  much 
indebted,  is  Dalziel  House,  in  Lanarkshire,  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  baronial  mansions  in 
the  Bensissanoe  style,  with  turrets,  bartisans, 
gabled  windows,  and  riobly-oarved  walbplates, 
showing  the  jieur  . de  - hs  and  the  thistle  in 
amicable  conjonotion,  and  taking  ua  back  to 
the  days  when  Mary  wss  Queen  of  France 
and  Scotland.  It  was  built  by  the  Earls  of 
Carnwath,  and  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  does  not  allude  to  it. 
One  of  the  most  cheering  symptoms  of  the  great 
architestural  revival  which  the  present  genera- 
tion initiated,  and  which  is  still  vigorously  pro- 
ceeding, is  the  conscientious  zeal  with  which 
architects  look  upon  the  best  models  both  of 
their  own  and  foreign  oountries,  For  onr  own 
parts,  we  confess  that  we  rejoice  in  this,  because 
it  is  a continuance  of  the  same  conrse  which  h-is 
produced  the  greatest  and  worthiest  working  of 
arobiteoture,  and  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
hunting  after  original  styles,  which  cau  only  lead 
to  the  production  of  monstrosities. 


THE  ENDOWMENT  OF  GENIUS,  NOT 
BESEARCH. 

SiE, — The  article  on  the  “Endowment  of 
Research,’’  in  the  Builder  of  last  week,  reminds 
me  that  I once  addressed  a letter  to  you  on 
that  subject  which,  at  the  time,  met  with  some 
favourable  response.  In  that  letter,  if  I remem- 
ber  rightly,  I took  exception  to  the  title  “En- 
dowment of  Research”  as  one  indicative  of  only 
a p.irtially  developed  notion,  of  which  the  com. 
plbte  and  final  expression  sh'.uld  be  the  “Eu. 
rtownient  of  Genius,”  or.tas  the  writer  of  the 
article  in  the  Builder  well  puts  it,  the  “endow- 
ment of  those  who  are  best  fitted  to  pry  into  the 
constitutioa  of  nature.” 

The  difficulty  is,  however,  to  get  at  such  men. 
The  world,  or  at  least  the  British  world,  in. 
variably  overlooks  the  highest  order  of  intellects. 
The  men  who  are  really  competent  to  advance 
an  art  or  a science,  from  the  very  fact  of  their 
advanced  views,  must  as  a rule,  be  at  variance 
with  received  notions,  they  are,  therefore,  gene- 
rally regarded  as  “ disturbers  of  the  peace  ” by 
those  proffssors  who  either  from  indolence  or 
the  want  of  ability  are  content  to  leave  the  dicta 
of  the  mighty  dead  undisturbed,  to  rest  aud  be 
thankful,  and  to  pursue  the  customary  teaching 
with  Chinese  fixity.  And  yet  I will  hazard  a 
prediction  that  the  larger  share  of  a fund  for  the 
Endowment  of  Research  would  be  allotted  to  men 
of  this  order.  People,  English  people,  have  not 
as  yet  the  acumen  to  diatiuguish  between  the 
dreams  of  genius  and  those  of  mere  enthusiasts 
and  schemers.  The  previsions  of  the  former  are 
invariably  either  passed  over  or  condemued  with 
the  unsubstantiul  fancies  of  the  latter.  The 
thoroughly  English  saying  that  “the  inventor 
or  originator  of  any  good  thing  never  gets  the 
credit  of  it”  shows,  not  only  how  unfitted  the 
uabiou  is  to  recognise  those  who  are  best  fitted 
by  nature  for  any  good  work,  to  advance  arts 
and  sciences, — I say  the  proverb  nob  only  shows 
this,  but  how  material  that  British  morality 
must  he  which  can  recognise  the  rights  of  pro- 
])erty  in  goods  aud  chattels,  but  not  in  ideas  j 
liow  material  that  tnorality  must  be  which  can 
wink,  nay  even  laugh  ontright,  at  the  most  bare- 
faced  and  villainous  raids  by  freebooters  upon 
property  in  ideas, — upon  property  upon  which 
the  inventor,  the  discoverer,  tho  thinker,  may 
possibly  have  spent  much  money,  or  at  all 
events  an  unknown  amount  of  time  aud  brain- 
work. 

The  man  who  is  to  be  a great  benefactor  to  the 
world  by  the  labour  of  thought  must  lead  a life 
apart  from  the  busy  world,  at  least  a life  difiereut 
from  that  commonly  led  by  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  i this  lays  him  open  to  misconstroution 
and  to  be  over-reacbod  by  thieves.  Great 
thoughts  require  long  incubatiou  and  self-denial, 
u hut^banding  of  the  vital  powers  which  fools 
cannot  ondei'staud.  It  is  these  very  powers  of 
eelf.deuial  and  endurance  which  justly  entitle  a 
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man  to  honour  and  pecuniary  assistmee,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  from  a lack  of  discrimina- 
tion and  appreoiatioii  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
render  him  liable  to  be  overlooked,  and  to  be 
left  to  struggle  on  unendowed  through  his  work. 

England  must  mead  her  ways  in  these  matters 
: if  she  is  to  keep  her  intellectual  work  in  advance 
' of  other  nations.  There  is  a depressing  con- 
viction among  tho  brain-workers  that  they  will 
be  despoiled  of  their  own,  and  that  their  lives 
will  bo  lives  of  difficulty.  We  may  comfort  our- 
selves by  imagining  that  England  is  equally  well 
served  at  second-hand,  by  the  despoilers,  by  the 
men  who  usurp  the  honours  and  the  rewards 
due  to  the  real  benefactor  ; bub  it  is  not  so.  It 
is  true,  to  a certain  extent,  that  it  is  easier  to 
carry  out  than  to  originate  an  ideaj  but,  never- 
theless, the  pick-brain  can  never  give  the  vitality 
to  its  practical  application  that  the  originator 
can.  I am  speaking  now  more  immediately  of 
sohemes  of  reorganisation  and  of  reforms. 
Besides,  the  despoiling  of  men  of  what  is  their 
due,  checks  them  both  from  devoting  great 
powers  to  the  service  of  their  country,  and  often 
from  publishing  many  valuable  ideas,  so  that 
the  nation  eullers  incalculable  loss  from  its 
lamentable  policy  towards  the  brain-workers. 
If,  therefore,  we  cannot  find  out  the  great  men 
and  endow  them,  lot  us  have  no  snob  pretence 
as  the  endowment  of  research,  which  will  enable 
ordinary  minda  to  preserve  the  status  quo  and  to 
more  firmly  bolt  the  door  against  genius. 

Meter. 


ANGLO-SAXON  ARCHITEOrURE. 

BBTGSTOCK.  CHURCH. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Arohiteotnral 
Society  of  the  Archdeaconries  of  Northampton 
and  Oakham,  lately  referred  to  in  our  columns, 

Mr.  R.  H.  Carpenter  read  a paper  on  the  Pariah 
Church  of  Brigstock.  At  the  outset  he  observed 
that  although  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Brig- 
stock,  in  point  of  size  and  richness  of  detail 
takes  bub  second  rank  among  the  magnificent 
obiirohes  for  which  Northamptonshire  is  cele- 
brated, yet  in  interest,  based  on  extreme  an- 
tiquity,  there  nre  few  buildiugs  that  equal  it  in 
the  whole  of  England.  He  pointed  out  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  fixing  the  period  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  time,  when  the  church  was  erected, 
but  his  conclusions  seemed  to  favour  a middle 
period.  It  was  recorded  by  William  of  Malnies- 
bury  that  King  Alfred,  who  reigned  at  the  end 
of  the  ninth  century,  erected  “ new  edifices  in  a 
manner  surprising  and  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
English,”  aud  it  was  within  this  period,  when 
England  was  settling  d<)wn  after  the  disturbed 
times  of  the  Danish  invasions,  that  the  churches 
of  Earls  Barton,  Barnuck,  Barton-on-Huuiber, 
Worthing,  aud  Sompting  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  built,  and  Brigstock,  so  far  as  its 
early  work  is  concerned,  was  rebuilt ; for  here 
and  there  in  the  walls  of  both  tower  aud  turret 
are  found  many  stones  burnt  through,  and 
turned  of  a red  colour,  by  the  action  of  fire, 
leading  to  the  presumption  that  in  the  ninth  or 
beginiiiog  of  the  tenth  century  a rebuilding  was 
necessary  through  the  destruction  of  an  earlier 
church  by  the  Danes,  the  materials  of  which 
were  re-used  in  the  new  church.  It  is  quite 
possible,  however,  that  tho  churches  of  the  filer- 
cian  kingdom  may  date  before  823,  when  the 
battle  of  Cellandum  was  fought,  and  tho  great 
power  of  Mercia  fell.  Mr.  Carpenter  then 
exhibited  the  plans  and  some  of  tho  elevations 
of  several  Anglo-Saxon  churches,  viz.,  Earls 
Barton,  the  restoration  of  which  is  under  his 
charge ; Deerhouse,  and  Brixworlb,  restored 
some  years  ago  by  his  late  partner,  Mr.  Slater; 
and  Sompting,  which  his  father  restored  in  185 1. 
The  plaus  showed  a likeuesa  between  the  towers 
of  Brixworbh  aud  Brigstock.  Both  have  the 
l irge  western  circular  btair-tunet,  ami  both  of 
them  resemble  Deerhurst  in  having  been  pro- 
bably  used  as  dwellings,  as  well  as  for  bell, 
towers.  It  might,  too,  be  inferred  from  this, 
that  they  may  have  been  erected  in  the  more 
troubled  times  before  Alfred,  and  used  as  strong, 
holds.  Certainly  the  massive  iron-bound  door  at 
the  foot  of  the  Brigstock  turret,  if,  indeed,  it  is 
the  original  one,  would  only  have  been  made  so 
strong  for  purposes  of  defence.  Both  before  and 
after  the  Normau  conquest  all  tke  district  in 
which  Brigstock  (in  Doomsday  Book  called 
Bricstoc)  sLauds,  was  covered  by  a dense  forest 
belonging  to  the  Crown,  and,  as  in  Sussex,  those 
woods  became  available  for  the  ironworks  esta. 
blished  in  this  district.  The  church  remained 
nnder  the  patronage  of  the  Crowu  until  Henry  II. 
gave  it,  in  1177,  with  the  chapel  of  Stanion 


annexed,  to  Cirencester  Abbey,  and  from  thi 
date  there  were  seventeen  priests  in  su, 
cession  down  to  Elizabeth’s  time.  She  ma( 
one  appointment  to  the  living,  after  whic 
the  appointments  were  by  the  Viscount  Cra:| 
bourne.  The  church  as  it  now  stands  oo:l 
aists  in  plan  of  a west  tower  aud  stair  turre 
nave  and  two  aisles,  which  extend  to  the  line  t 
the  west  face  of  the  tower,  chancel  with  nort 
and  south  chapels,  vestry  and  south  porch.  ! 
has  beeu  burnt  more  than  once,  and  has  bet 
altered  again  and  again  in  every  style  from  tl 
ninth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Mr.  Carpente 
drew  attention  to  four  plans  on  which  the  socoe 
sive  alterations  were  shown.  Referring  to  pie 
No.  1,  he  said  the  Anglo-Saxon  work  now  stant 
ing  is  the  tower  up  to  the  belfry  stage,  tl 
turret  stairs,  the  western  angles  and  portions  f 
the  upper  part  of  the  nave  walls,  and  the  aouh 
angle  of  the  chancel  now  incorporated  in  tl 
southern  pier  of  the  ohanoel  aroh.  The  wal. 
are  built  in  exceedingly  rough  and  large  rnbbl 
uiTSonry,  with  wide  irregular  joints  with  man 
burnt  stones  introduced.  The  angle  quoins  ( 
the  tower  of  the  nave  (of  which  Mr.  Carpente 
gave  sketches)  are  of  the  “ long  and  short  work,' 
viz.,  alternate  upright  stones,  and  very  Ion, 
bounding  stones,  all  of  great  size  and  rongbl 
hammer-dressed,  with  projecting  stones  at  th 
base  of  each  angle  quoin.  The  arch  openini 
into  the  nave  is  a very  fine  one  in  proportio 
and  workmanship,  aud  is  well  preserved.  Th 
stonework  of  the  turret  is  of  the  small  loc£ 
stone  marble,  excepting  four  courses  about  5 ft 
from  the  ground,  which  are  of  large  and  roughlj 
squared  Little  Oakley  stone,  and  the  mortat 
inside  was  found  to  be  as  bard  as  the  stoneitsel! 
In  each  angle  of  the  tower  curiole  the  stones  ar 
discoloured  by  fire  about  2 fc.  or  3 ft.  from  the  flooi 
the  turret  door  is  charred  on  its  face,  aud  ther; 
was  found  in  the  nave  close  to  the  tower  unde 
the  pavement  a thick  deposit  of  charcoal  ashes 
No  indication  of  fire  on  the  Norman  work  exists 
going  to  show  that  the  Normans  restored  th. 
church  after  having  suffered  injury  by  a seooui 
fire.  The  doorway  of  the  turret  is  of  masonrj 
wich  a triangular-shaped  head,  joined  by  tw 
stones  leaning  against  each  other,  just  as  i 
found  at  Brixworth,  Deerhurst,  and  Barnaok 
The  door  is  a most  massive  one  of  oak,  heavil,') 
coated  with  straps  and  bars  of  iron,  probably 
from  the  local  forges  and  mines  ; it  is  apparenth 
the  ancient  one.  The  stone  steps  have  all  dis 
appeared,  leaving  only  the  places  in  which  the; 
were  let  into  the  wall,  and  there  is  now  a woodoi 
ladder.  At  tho  level  of  the  present  upper  door 
way  from  the  top  of  the  ladder  into  the  toweri 
there  was  originally  a floor,  and  then  the  stairii 
started  again  to  an  upper  floor,  where  the  presemi 
later  belfry. stage  now  is.  The  turret  is  lighted! 
by  two  square-headed  windows.  The  top  of  the 
turret  has  a lead  flat  roof  and  stone  parapets,  ol' 
the  date  of  this  belfry  stage  floor.  In  the  lowein 
story  of  the  tower,  in  the  north  wall,  over  s 
Normau  arch  cut  through  the  wal),  is  a wiudow 
(a  simil.'ir  oue  beieg  opposite  to  it)  with  arobesi 
and  jambs  of  roughly-worked  masonry.  If. 
widens  towards  tho  bottom — a characteristic  oft 
Anglo-Saxon  work.  There  is  a recess  left  all 
round  3 in.  wide  and  3 in.  deep,  in  which  a 
wooden  frame  was  fitted  for  tho  wooden  sbuttersi 
of  the  days  when  glass  was  not  used.  In  the 
upper  story,  in  its  north  and  south  walls  are- 
small  semiciroular-headed  windows,  wit-h  jambs 
and  arch  of  very  rough  rubble  stonework,'  these 
also  having  the  recess  for  the  frame.  It  has  now 
beeu  filled  with  a new  oue  of  oak,  and  glazed  as, 
regai'da  the  north  window.  The  south  window 
is  blocked  by  rough  stones  and  a mouatrouslyl 
ugly  clock  face,  which  it  is  purposed  hereafter  to: 
remove.  Oa  the  east  side  tliera  was  an  opening' 
(since  blocked  up)  either  into  or  on  to  the  roof: 
of  the  nave.  The  head  was  formed  by  rough 
oak  lintels,  so  utterly  decayed  that  the  belfry 
stage  and  spire  Ijad  become  very  seriously 
fractured  through  the  sinking  of  the  wood.  Thei 
lintels,  so  far  aa  it  could  be  done  with  safety,! 
have  therefore  been  replaced  by  stone.  It  is  not: 
easy  to  say  whether  this  lintel  aud  the  lintels  over; 
the  upper  doorway  are  original,  but  it  ii  possible! 
they  are.  Portions  of  the  present  clearstory  wallsl 
are  of  this  period,  the  walls  having  been  kept) 
up  when  the  arches  below  were  inserted.  The 
height  of  the  Saxon  roof  eaves  is  indicated  on  the 
outside  south-westangle  of  the  nave  above  theaisle 
roof  by  the  change  in  size  of  the  angle  quoins  and 
the  rubble  wallingjust  about  the  levelof  the  spring. ; 
ing  Hue  of  the  tracery  of  the  clearstory  windows.: 
It  is  therefore  possible  that  if  the  plaster  were 
re'Uoved  from  the  arcade  walls  inside,  that  re- : 
njeuios  of  the  Saxon  windows  might  be  found,! 
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□ at  as  at  Kingsthorpe  Church  they  discovered 
he  Early  Noroian  windows  and  the  later  Norman 
TOade  inserted  in  the  old  Early  Norman  walla. 

'he  old  nave  of  Brigstook  was  evidently  of  lofty 
iroportions.  The  small  portion  of  Early  work 
lext  the  ohancel  arch  was  only  discovered  re- 
sently  throngh  the  removal  of  the  plaster.  It 
brmed,  he  believed,  the  sooth. east  angle  of  the 
)riginal  sanctuary,  beyond  which  would  probably 
)o  a small  apse,  as  at  Deerhorst  and  Worth,  and 
IS  at  Brixworth,  a chancel  and  sanctnary  arch, 

■or  where  the  plan  produced  showed  a chancel 
irch  they  found  an  early  foundation  projecting 
ibout  4 ft.  from  the  column  in  the  nave.  Thus, 
he  believed,  they  had  arrived,  as  far  as  possible, 

^b  the  original  plan  of  the  church  as  erected  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  days,  and  they  had  also  reason 
to  infer  that  it  took  the  place  of  the  still  earlier 
one  of  the  Angles,  who  inhabited  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia,  and  to  this  church  the  burnt  stones 
might  belong.  Possibly  it  might  have  been 
built  by  St.  Wilfrid,  then  Archbishop  of  York, 
who  built  and  founded  a monastery  at  Oundle. 
Coming  to  plan  2,  they  saw  that  the  Normans 
added  a north  aislo  (probably  not  exceeding  7 ft. 
in  width),  opening  by  the  two  existing  arches 
into  the  nave.  They  are  very  plain  semicircular 
ones,  audveston  a central  cylindrical  shaft,  with 
a simple  cai’ved  capital  of  probably  twelfth  ceu. 
tury  date.  They  evidently  extended  the  aislo  to 
the  western  face  of  the  tower.  The  mortar  used 
for  the  work  at  this  period  was  very  soft,  like  gar- 
den  mould,  as  was  unfortunately  too  frequently 
the  case  with  Norman  buildings,  resulting  in 
many  failures.  The  builders  seemed,  indeed,  to 
have  lost  the  art  of  making  such  mortar  as  the 
Romans  did,  or  even  as  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
church  probably  then  underwent  a restoration, 
through  having  been  injured  by  a fire  as  before 
alluded  to.  At  the  end  of  thetwellth  and  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  south  aisle 
was  built  with  two  now  existing  arches,  and 
south  doorway.  This  doorway  is  executed  in 
Weldon  stone,  and  has  a richly-moulded  semi- 
circular  arob,  resting  on  shafts  with  moulded 
capitals,  &c.  This  was  the  time  when  the  church 
was  handed  over  to  Cirencester  Abbey,  and  the 
new  patrons  were  probably  not  satisfied  with  the 
small  proportions  of  their  chancel.  They,  there- 
fore,  sot  to  work  and  built  a new  and  much 
larger  one,  eastward  of  the  older  sanctuary  arch. 
The  new  chapel  had  a north  aisle  attached  to  it, 
most  probably  as  a chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  for  it  was  at  this  period  that 
lady. chapels  became  a more  important  feature 
in  the  plans  of  churches  and  cathedrals.  The 
south  wall  of  the  present  chancel,  the  piscina, 
and  some  probable  remains  of  sedilia,  a portion 
of  the  east  wall,  and  the  whole  of  the  north  wall, 
are  of  this  date.  The  width  of  the  lady-ohapel 
is  conjectural.  Id  is,  however,  certain  that  it 
did  not  then  extend  as  far  east  as  now,  for  the 
stone  angle  quoins  of  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
chancel  are  still  visible  for  its  greater  height. 
He  thought  it  probable  that  the  two  Saxon 
arches  were  left  standing  with  the  iuterniediate 
walls,  for  no  traces  of  Norman  or  Early  Pointed 
■work  exists  in  that  space.  The  roofs  of  that 
day,  like  the  Sax<jn  nave  roof,  would  be  of  a high 
pitch,  with  probably  no  clearstory  to  the  nave. 
There  are  traces  existing  of  simple  painted  deco- 
rations  on  the  arches,  consisting  of  lines  and 
scrolls  in  red  and  black.  They  do  not  occur  on 
any  later  arches,  so  they  must  belong  to  this 
period.  Not  very  long  after  all  these  altera- 
tions,— perhaps  only  forty  or  fifty  years, — changes 
were  again  made.  Probably  the  narrow  and 
dark  nave  and  aisles  were  thought  incongruous 
with  the  handsome  new  chancel,  so  they  set  to 
work  again  and  just  pulled  down  both  aisles, 
leaving  the  arcades  standing,  and  preserving  a 
fine  feature  of  the  old  work,  the  rich  stone  door- 
way, and  holy-water  stoup.  They  then  rebuilt 
the  aisles  wider,  and  extended  them  up  to  the 
line  of  the  new  chancel  and  lady-ohapel,  adding 
an  arch  to  each  arcade.  They  evidently  had  a 
little  difficulty  on  the  north  side,  and  had  to 
fib  the  square  plan  of  the  Norman  arch  to  their 
octagonal  pillar  by  a new  moulded  capital  of 
curiously  irregular  form.  Whether  or  not  they 
opened  their  arch  into  the  lady-ohapel  is  not 
clear,  but  at  all  events  they  bad  an  altar,  and 
therefore  some  sort  of  screen,  wall,  or  reredos,  for 
in  the  eastern  piers  still  remains  the  moulded 
corbel  on  which  stood  the  figure  of  the  saint  to 
whom  the  altar  aud  its  chapel  were  dedicated. 
The  north  doorway  and  the  three-light  window 
next  to  it  are  relics  of  the  aislo  last  alluded  to. 
The  western  extension  of  the  south  aisle,  from 
present  sarroundiogs,  -was  possibly  used  ns  a 
priest’s  chamber.  After  the  aisles  were  finished 


the  nave  was  taken  in  hand,  the  walls  were 
raised  some  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  with  particularly  small 
rubble  stonework,  and  three  clearstory  windows 
wore  inserted  on  each  side,  and  a new  roof  of  a 
flatter  pitch,  covered  with  lead,  like  those  of  the 
aisles,  was  substituted  for  the  old  high-pitched 
roof.  The  chancel  and  lady-ohapel  were  also 
improved.  The  former  was  rebuilt  above  tbe 
string  course,  with  a beautiful  reticulated  tracery 
window  of  four  lights,  with  most  likely  a fellow 
one  in  the  extended  and  widened  lady-ohapel^  (as 
in  the  oontemporaneons  work  then  in  hand  at 
the  chancel  and  lady-ohapel  of  Higham  Ferrers). 
Tbe  altar  in  the  lady-ohapel  was  raised  four  or 
five  steps  above  the  nave.  The  tower  was  added 
subsequently,  and  a new  belfry-stage  erected  of 
well-wrought  masonry,  surmounted  by  a spire 
about  45  ft.  in  height.  Bub  it  was  late  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  about  1490,  that  tbe  church 
assumed  its  present  form,  when  the  great  idea 
then  prevalent  was  to  get  as  much  more  light 
as  possible  and  stained  glass  into  churches.  For 
this  purpose  large  three-  and  four-light  windows, 
with  flat  four-centred  arches,  were  inserted  in 
the  south  aisle,  and  the  north  aisle  was  widened 
and  covered  by  a new  roof,  the  early  three-light 
window  aud  north  doorway  being  inserted  in  the 
new  wall.  Tbe  upper  part  of  the  east  wall  and 
north  wall  of  the  lady-ohapel  were  rebuilt  (the 
old  wall  having  been  very  much  pushed  out- 
wards)  with  new  windows  and  buttresses  of  the 
period.  The  chancel  arch  was  rebuilt  too,  of 
fine  and  lofty  proportions,  and  a chantry-chapel 
was  built  at  tbe  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  open- 
ing  by  a new  arch  into  the  ohanoel  j possibly 
this  was  done  by  Thomas  Montague,  of  Brig- 
stock  aud  Hemiegton.  Tbe  vestry  and  the  porch, 
with  a parvise  over  it  (probably  for  tbe  chantry 
priest),  with  its  turret  stairs,  are  also  of  this 
period.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  some, — as 
it  has  proved  unnecessary, — fear  felt  about  the 
stability  of  the  new  chancel  arch,  owing  to  the 
way  in  which  it  was  built  up  against  the  older 
jamb,  and  through  the  removal  of  the  east  wall 
of  the  aisle.  A double  flying  buttress  was  there- 
fore thrown  against  it,  springing  from  a massive 
buttress  and  pinnacle  built  against  tbe  south 
aisle  wall,  and  in  front  of  tbe  chantry  door.  One 
arob  of  the  butU-ess  was  under,  tbe  other  over, 
the  roof  of  the  aisle.  The  work  was,  however, 
done  in  so  unskilful  a manner  that  the  lower 
arch  hardly  held  together,  and  owing  to  the 
sinking  of  the  buttresses  through  wot  soil  it 
failed  so  completely  that  it  formed  au  inverted 
curve,  aud  the  stones  were  tied  together  by  iron 
straps.  The  upper  flying  arob,  too,  came  away 
from  the  wall  it  was  intended  to  support,  and  was 
also  tied  by  iron.  These  arches  had  been  rebuilt, 
but  he  (Mr.  Carpenter)  had  changed  tbe  under 
one  into  a four-centred  arch,  like  that  on  the 
north  side,  as  being  of  a stronger  form.  The 
old  stairs  are,  with  one  exception,  re-used.  The 
one  excepted  proved  to  be  a part  of  an  early 
and  riohly-floriated  sepulchral  cross,  and  it  bad 
been  laid  in  the  lady-cbapol  floor.  The  -walls 
had  as  usual  suffered  much  from  the  rising 
of  tbe  ground  and  the  absence  of  drainage, 
whioh  caused  the  rain  to  saturate  the  foundations. 
Owing  to  this  the  south  aisle  walls  were  pushed 
outwards,  and  the  north  wail  of  the  lady-ohapel 
to  such  an  extent  that  a buttress  had  to  be  built. 
It,  however,  still  continued  to  give  way,  pushing 
tbe  old  and  now  buttresses  into  the  ground  so 
as  to  cause  the  arch  between  the  lady-chapel 
and  the  aisle  to  settle  to  an  alarming  extent. 
This  arch  they  had  rebuilt  and  tied  in  to  tbe 
obancel  wall  by  an  iron  rod.  The  roof,  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  with  the  exception  of 
the  eastern  end  of  the  north  aisle,  aud 
portions  of  the  timbers  and  wall  plates  of 
the  ludy-ohapel  roof,  had  all  been  re-placed 
by  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century 
roofs  of  simple  but  good  construction.  The 
earliest  timbers,  though  they  were  most  anxious 
to  preserve  them,  were  found  to  be  utterly  rotten, 
held  together  with  straps,  and  in  a most  dangerous 
state.  They  were  obliged  to  renew  the  principal 
timbers  in  strict  conformity  with  the  ancient 
work.  Many,  however,  of  the  small  timbers  and 
rafr.erB  were  replaced  and  showed  at  onoe  their 
age  by  their  dark-brown  appearance  by  the  side 
of  the  new  oak.  The  nave  roof  required  but  few 
repairs,  but  the  south  aisle  roof  required  many 
timbers  renewed  or  spliced  as  the  defective 
gutters  had  rotted  the  ends.  The  parapets  in 
all  oases  have  had  to  bo  repaired  and  refixed 
excepting  those  of  the  porch  and  vestry,  for 
whioh  they  wanted  farther  funds.  The  top  of 
the  porch  turret  is  now  covered  by  a rough  flat 
wood  and  lead  roof  resting  on  solid  sbons  slabs. 
It  is  most  likely  that  there  was  originally  a 


sloping  stone  roof  as  on  toe  norm  sioe,  auu  tms 
it  is  proposed  to  replace.  There  is  fortunately 
preserved  a very  fine  bench  of  the  richly  carved 
and  traceried  stylo  of  the  fifteenth  century  with 
some  portions  of  well. carved  drapery  panels 
forming  a front  of  rather  later  date.  These  show 
the  manner  in  whioh  the  church  was  at  that  time 
reseated.  As  funds  do  not  allow  of  such  a rich 
style  of  seat,  they  were  forced  to  be  content  with 
a simpler  type,  but  the  old  seats  will  bo  cl^^aned 
and  repiired  aud  placed  in  the  clianoel  with  new 
seats  corresponding  with  those  on  the  opposite 
aide.  Fortunately,  too,  they  were  able  to  repro- 
duce the  arrangement  of  tbe  fifteenth  century, 
for  on  clearing  away  the  modern  floors  they 
found  tbe  greater  part  of  the  dressed  stone 
plinths  on  whioh  the  floor  and  bench  ends  rested 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  chancel  arch  and 
the  sooth  chantry  were  separated  from  the  nave 
and  aisles  by  screens,  of  whioh  the  sills  aud  a 
few  portions  of  the  lower  parts  remain,  and  also 
the  raised  dala  in  frout  projecting  from  tbe  east 
wall,  bounded  by  its  ancient  stone  curbing.  On 
this  stands  the  original  fifteentb-oentury  pulpit 
in  its  original  position.  It  is  of  lofty  proportions, 
and  rests  on  au  oak  stem  spreading  out  to  the 
upper  portion,  whioh  has  traceried  panels.  These 
have  all  been  grained,  bub  portions  of  the  base, 
where  hidden  by  the  pews,  still  preserve  their 
ancient  red  and  green  grounds,  with  patterns  on 
them.  Tbe  old  painting  will,  no  doubt,  be  found 
if  the  graining  can  be  removed  without  injury  to 
it.  Portions  of  the  stone  aud  wood  steps 
remain.  The  lady  ■ chapel  was  once  richly 
painted.  On  the  north  side  of  the  window  is  a 
lofty  canopied  niche  much  mutilated,  bub  showing 
traces  of  exquisite  detail  of  painting.  There  has 
been  a smaller  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  window, 
bub  it  has  been  almost  entirely  destroyed.  ^ A 
portion  of  the  north  wall  has  traces  of  painting 
in  tempera,  but,  with  the  exception  of  au  angel 
and  portions  of  a female  figure,  it  is  not  now 
possible  to  make  out  the  design.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a screen  across  this  chapel,  with  u 
loft  on  it,  to  whioh  the  existing  turret  stairs  gave 
access.  No  traces  of  it  now  remain.  The  mag- 
uifioent  oak  screen  which  now  fills  the  western 
end  of  the  chapel  was,  it  is  believed,  brought 
from  Pipewell  Abbey  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11. 
The  screen,  with  tbe  exception  of  where  it  was 
cut  away  from  a gallery,  is  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion. It  hup,  however,  formerly  been  a parolose 
or  side  screen  between  two  clustered  pillars,  one 
of  which  was  circular  and  the  other  ootagnnal 
in  plan,  and  the  postshad  been  fitted  to  them. 
The  lower  part  of  the  centre  has  been  removed, 
probably  to  form  the  opening  when  it  was  re- 
erected  in  this  church.  The  upper  portion  is 
being  carefully  I'emoved,  and  it  will  be  placed, 
as  formerly,  under  the  arch.  The  chancel  roof 
is  a modern  one,  and  quite  out  of  charaotov 
with  the  oharoh,  and  its  western  beam  crosses 
the  top  of  the  chancel  arch.  This  and  other 
works  will  have  to  remain  until  further  funds  are 
forthcoming.  What  has  been  done,  said  Mr. 
Carpenter,  has  been  done  thoroughly  and  iu  a 
conservative  spirit,  so  as  to  preserve  to  posterity 
tbe  interesting  and  valuable  work  of  nine  cen- 
turies. Mr.  Carpenter  concluded  by  giving  some 
interesting  details  concerning  the  fine  old  Manor 
House  standing  to  the  west  of  the  oburcli,  which 
was  of  fifteenth  and  sixteenth-century  date, 
aud  in  the  repairing  of  whioh  he  and  his  partner 
(the  late  Mr.  Slater)  were  engaged  sjme  time 
since  by  the  Duke  of  Bucoleuoh. 


HYDRANTS  IN  THE  CITY. 

During  the  past  year  the  Gas  and  Water  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation  have  done  much  to 
advance  the  provision  of  hydrants  at  high  pres- 
sure in  the  City  for  extinction  of  fires  and  street 
cleansing.  In  their  report  of  July  30th,  187-1, 
the  committee  set  forth  the  great  importance  of 
hydrants  supplied  with  water  at  high  pressure 
for  immediate  use  in  case  of  fire.  The  Court  of 
Common  Council  at  once  adopted  their  recom- 
mendation, and  they  were  instructed  to  take 
steps  for  the  laying  in  of  service-pipes  at  con- 
stant high  pressure,  aud  the  erecting  of  hydrants 
in  streets  abont  to  be  repaved,  at  the  first  cost 
of  1,0001.  On  April  16th,  1875,  they  presented 
a further  report,  recommending  thirty-six  streets 
or  places  in  which  the  pipes  might  be  laid  and 
sixty. four  hydrants  erected,  whioh  was  ap.‘ 
proved,  and  the  pipes  were  laid  in  accordingly. 
Again,  in  April,  1876,  the  committee  presented  a 
further  report,  seeking  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  Court  for  a further  expenditure  of  2,8001.  iu 
utilising  forthwith  all  tbe  pipes  which  had  been 
laid  in  by  obtaining  desigos  for  tbe  most  im- 
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proved  form  oE  bj’draut,  and  erecting  the  same 
withoofc  further  delay.  This  report  was  also 
adopted,  and  the  committee  at  once  advertised 
for  designs,  and  having  received  a number,  gave 
the  whole  a very  careful  consideration,  assisted 
by  the  engineer  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers.  In  a (short  time  we  may  expect  that 
the  hydrant  found  most  suitable  in  ali  points 
will  be  selected  and  forthwith  flxed  in  the . 
several  places  already  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
The  New  River  Company  have  for  nearly  two 
years  bad  works  in  progress  whichare  approach, 
ing  completion,  and  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  adding  about  50  fc.  of  pressure  to  the  ser- 
vice over  the  greater  part  of  the  City.  In  other 
words,  it  will  enable  a jet  of  over  100  feet  in 
height  to  be  thrown  from  the  hydrants,  instead 
of  some  75  ft.,  as  at  present.  Mr.  James 
Edraeeton  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


THE  DISTRICT  SURVEYOR  OF  NORTH 
BATTERSEA  ON  THE  SPECULATIVE 
BUILDER. 

U.VDEii  the  heading  “ Unhealthy  Building  at 
Battersea,”  in  the  Builder  of  December  16ob, 
we  drew  attention  to  a letter  addressed  to  the 
Wandsworth  District  Board  of  Works  by  the 
Rev.  John  Toone,  vicar  of  St.  Peter’s,  Battersea, 
in  which  the  writer  stated  that  houses  were 
being  bnilt  in  certain  parts  of  Battersea  ” upon 
rubbish  and  dust-shoots,  witbont  basements,  and 
with  boarded  floors  close  to  the  earth,  and  that 
in  scarcely  any  of  the  houses  was  there  any 
provision  for  ventilation  beneath  the  floors,”  the 
consequence  being  that  there  was  considerable 
sickness  in  the  locality.  Mr.  Toone’s  letter  has 
been  the  means  of  eliciting  a reply  from  Sir.  H. 
J.  Hansom,  the  district  surveyor  of  North  Bat- 
tereea,  in  which  some  statements  of  a grave  and 
startling  character  are  made  in  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  building  is  carried  on  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis  by  the  speonlativo 
bnilder.  Witbont  denying  the  allegations  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Toone’s  letter,  the  district  surveyor 
states  that  there  is  a great  distinction  between 
building  operations  in  Central  London  and  the 
suburb®.  In  the  one  case,  he  observes,  arohiteots 
are  always  engaged  to  plan,  specify,  and  super- 
intend,  and  builders  of  known  ability  carry  out 
the  work.  Inferior  material  is  unknown,  or 
would  be  ont  of  place.  In  the  other  case,  the 

specu’a'’.ive  builder  appears  upon  the  scene a 

creation  or  organism  unknown  to  science  or  art, 
the  outcome  of  the  growth  of  London,  and  of  the 
compnlsory  removal  of  the  working  classes  in 
large  nuaibers  to  the  suburbs.  Architects  dis- 
appear  in  such  circumstances,  except  where  a 
church,  school,  or  factory  invites  or  engages 
them.  Estates  have  to  be  floated,  as  it  is  called, 
frequently  by  capitalists  or  financial  agents 
distinct  from  the  freeholder,  certain  improved 
ground-rents  have  to  be  realised,  the  whole  and 
sole  object  being  a quick  return  for  money.  In 
continuation,  the  writer  caustically  sketches  the 
character  of  which  the  specnlative  builder  is  the 
type.  “The  specnlative  builder,”  says  Mr. 
Haopom,  “is  frequently  or  generally  no  builder 
at  all.  He  may  be  a bricklayer,  carpenter,  or 
labourer,  a meohanic  or  a tradesman,  a bntler  or 
a retired  publican.  I know  them  from  every  class 
and  grade  of  society.  Even  clergymen  are  spe- 
culative  builders,  and  one  in  my  own  knowledge 
and  rather  sad  experience  (as  he  forgot  to  pay 
my  fees)  built  five  houses  in  Livingstone-road, 
and  several  hundreds  elsewhere.”  Proceeding] 
the  writer  says  that  the  great  object  of  the 
specnlative  builder  is  gain  without  labour,  •'  for,” 
he  observes,  “ the  speculative  builder  never 
works.  He  looks  at  bis  venture  once  a day,  and 
invariably  goes  to  the  City.  Hence  the  demoraii. 
sation  and  deception,  economy  of  labour  being 
another  term  for  bad  work,  and  in  material  for 
the  use  of  the  worst  and  the  least  of  everything, 
80  as  just  to  be  consistent  with  the  strict  letter, 
or,  rather,  an  evasive  construction  of  it.” 

After  endeavouring  to  show  how  even  well- 
oonstrncted  houses  are  rendered  unhealthy  by 
the  carelessness  of  tenants  in  reference  to  enr- 
face  drainage  being  neglected  and  allowed  to 
find  its  way  under  the  floors  of  honses  and  so 
cause  dampness,  together  with  neglect  of  cisterns, 
water-closets,  and  ash-pits,  Mr.  Hansom  makes 
a further  serious  charge  against  the  specnlative 
bnilder.  It  is  well  known,  he  says,  that  streets 
of  honses  are  bnilt  before  the  roadway  is  formed, 
and  that  months  and  often  years  elapse  before 
the  main  sewers  are  pot  in.  As  a consequence 
temporary  and  inanflScient  cesspools  are  formed 
at  t*be  back,  and  when,  nltimately,  the  main 


sewer  is  put  in,  the  cesspool,  instead  of  being 
emptied  and  filled  in  with  dry  rubbish,  is  covered 
over  with  rongh  planks,  and  the  old  drain  left. 
A few  boards  are  removed  from  the  floor,  and  a 
drain  inserted  through  the  house,  undermining 
the  front  and  back  walls,  and  leading  to  fntiire 
settlement.  The  socket-joints  of  the  drain  are 
neither  cemented  nor  otherwise  stopped,  and  the 
earth  is  thrown  loosely  on  the  top  of  the  drain. 
Being  laid  nearly  level,  it  gets  partially  or  wholly 
stopped  5 the  sewage,  after  a few  days,  begins  to 
decompose  and  throw  off  feetid  and  noxious 
gases,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  is 
poisoned  with  disease  and  fever  - breeding 
agencies.  He  proves  this  to  be  the  case  from 
two  instances  he  gives,  and  which  came  to  hie 
knowledge  whilst  in  the  exeroico  of  his  profes- 
sional duties  as  district  surveyor.  In  the  one 
case  he  found  a space  only  12  in.  under  the  floor 
of  the  house  entirely  filled  wiih  sewage  matte ■, 
and  bad  to  clear  it  out  and  fill  the  space  in  with 
concrete.  In  the  other  instance,  when  the  floor  of 
the  houea  was  taken  up,  the  points  o’f  tie  pipes 
were  found  to  be  unstopped,  and  lumps  of  clay 
thrown  on,  with  gases  escaping.  He  adds  that 
in  many  cases  he  baa  found  dnramy  drains  in- 
sorted,  which  just  enter  the  street,  but  are  not 
connected  with  the  sewer,  and  he  suggests  that 
such  proceedings  should  be  made  “ a felonious 
and  indictable  offence,  or  a grave  misdemeanonr 
and  conspiracy  to  defraud  and  damage,”  so  that 
the  builders  of  houses  so.oonstructed  might  bo 
prosecuted. 


CHEMISTRY  AS  APPLIED  TO 
ENGINEERING. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineera’  Society  on  the  4th  iiist.  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Victoria-street, 
a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Bernard  Dyer,  F.C.S., 
on  the  subject  of  “ Chemical  Analysis  considered 
in  its  Application  to  Civil  and  Mechanical  hlogi- 
neering.”  Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft,  president,  occupied 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Dyer’s  paper  opened  with  some  remarks 
on  the  close  connexion  of  chemistry  with  other 
sciences,  drawing  attention  to  the  marked  and 
subtle  relations  between  the  chemical  composi- 
tion and  physical  properties  of  various  kinds  of 
matter.  The  subject  of  water  analysis  was 
treated  at  some  length,  both  ns  regarded  the 
supply  of  drinking-water  and  the  snitability  of 
various  waters  for  boiler  use,  some  practical 
remarks  being  introduced  on  the  occurrence  and 
prevention  of  boiler  incrustation.  The  subject 
of  oils  and  other  lubricants,  with  reference  to 
their  adulteration  with  drying  oils  and  the  oonse- 
qnent  damage  to  machinery,  having  been  alluded 
to,  the  paper  was  brought  to  a close  with  a 
reference  to  sewage-purification,  agricultural 
chemistry  as  affected  by  engineering,  and  gas. 

A discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of  which 
it  was  suggested  that  chemistry  might  be  applied 
with  advantage  to  the  art  of  bnilding,  in  order 
that  edifices  might  no  longer  be  constmoted 
in  London  of  stone  which  crumbled  under 
atmospheric  inflnenoes.  General  agreement  was 
expressed  that  the  analysis  of  samples  of  material 
was  very  important,  as  tending  toensure  greater 
uniformity  of  quality  in  manufactured  articles 
used  in  engineering,  and  supplied  by  contract; 
though  with  regard  to  steel  rails  it  was  pointed 
out  that  there  WHS  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
anything  like  a uniform  quality  of  product,  the 
same  bar  often  furnishiug  different  reeults  if 
analyses  were  made  of  two  or  more  parts  of  it. 

Mr.  Dyer  replied,  observing  that  he  did  not 
think  chemical  analysis  could  bo  expected  to 
throw  ranch  light  on  the  nature  of  wood  with 
regard  to  building,  or  in  all  cases  on  the  dura- 
bility of  stone.  He  thought  miscroscopic 
examination  of  the  firat-named  material  might 
possibly  be  found  useful  if  carefully  studied  ; 
and,  as  to  stone,  the  softest  chalk  and  the 
hardest  marble,  for  example,  were  chemically 
the  same  substance. 


Baltic  Pir  Sleepers. — The  interpretation 
put  upon  the  expression,  “ deals,  battens,  and 
other  light  wood  goods,”  in  the  new  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  set  forth 
in  the  secretary’s  letter  to  Messrs.  R.  Wade, 
Sons,  & Co,,  of  Hull,  has  cansed  great  satisfac- 
tion in  Germany,  inasmuch  as  it  includes  fir 
wood.  A great  numberof  firsleepers  are  shipped 
every  winter  from  the  Baltic  ports  to  England, 
and  this  traflSc  is,  by  the  above  interpretation, 
allowed  to  continue. 


ST,  ALPHEGE’S  MISSION  COLLEGE, 
BLACKFRIARS.ro  AD. 

The  block  of  buildings  on  the  east  side  of 
Blackfriars-road,  known  as  Sb.  Alphege’s  Mission 
Colle^ie, — an  institution  for  training  students 
intended  for  the  Church  of  England,  as  well  as 
for  giving  a raiddle-class  education  to  the  sons  of 
tradesmen  and  others, — is  at  present  undergoing 
very  extensive  alterations,  both  externally  and 
internally,  and  being  much  enlarged.  The 
dingy  elevation  to  Blackfriars  - road  is  being 
entirely  re.faced  and  ornamented  in  Portland 
cement,  so  as  to  give  it  a greatly  improved 
appearance.  All  the  windows  have  been  orna- 
mented with  moulded  circular  heads,  enclosing 
devices  symbolical  of  the  varions  branohes  of  art 
and  Boieuce,  and  education  generally,  and  the 
elevation  is  surmounted  by  u balustrade,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  an  arch,  on  the  face  of  which 
are  inscribed  the  words  “Mission  College.” 
In  the  centre  of  the  ground-floor  is  a porch 
entrance,  projecting  across  the  aiea  in  front  of 
the  building  to  the  boundary  of  the  footpath. 
The  building  has  been  extended  considerably  at 
the  north  end  by  an  addition  to  the  struoturo, 
by  which  the  Blackfriara-road  froutaaehas  been 
lengthened  to  the  extent  of  about  12  ft.  This 
added  portion  of  tho  building  is  carried  much 
higher  than  the  old  part  of  the  structure,  and 
terminates  with  a gable  and  circular  window, 
surmonnting  the  Blackfriars-road  frontage,  to- 
gether with  a turret  for  the  chapel  and  school 
bells.  The  lower  portions  of  the  new  building 
contain  school  and  class-rooms  for  the  Church 
stndents  and  other  pupils,  together  with  dormi- 
tories for  the  .boarders,  and  other  apartments, 
whilst  the  whole  of  the  npper  floor  is  fitted  up 
as  the  college  chapel,  containing  about  one 
hundred  seats  in  the  body  of  the  apartment,  a 
chancel  and  altar,  with  stalls,  orguu-obamber, 
vestry,  &o.  The  interior  of  the  old  portion  of 
the  building  has  likewise  been  reconstructed 
and  rearranged  for  the  greater  convenience  and 
accommodation  of  the  heads  of  tho  college 
as  well  as  the  atndents,  and  will  contain  the 
wardens’  and  masters’  apartments,  library, 
lecture  - rooms,  school  ■ rooms,  refectory,  and 
dining-rooms,  together  with  dormitories.  A 
large  portion  of  the  basement  area  will  be  set 
apart  as  recreation  space.  The  part  fronting 
Biackfriars-road  will  be  covered  in,  while  that 
in  the  rear  will  be  open. 

The  designs  for  the  enlarged  building  and 
alterations  have  oeen  furnished  by  the  Rev.  J. 
W.  Rhodes,  who  is  at  present  a beuefioed  clergy* 
man  in  Staffordshire,  but  who,  until  within  tho 
last  few  years,  was  an  architect  carryin,g  on  bnsi. 
ness  in  London.  Retiring  from  ihe  archiiectnral 
profession,  he  some  lime  ago  became  a student 
at  Sb.  Alphego’a  Mission  College,  under  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Goulden,  the  principal,  and  having  graduated 
at  Oxford,  he  was  subsequently  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

The  contractor  for  the  works  is  Mr.  Martin. 


MASONIC  BUILDINGS. 

li  e^moutk. — Mainly  through  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Pflly  Hooper,  who  has  been  W.M.  two 
years  in  succession,  new  buildings  for  “ All 
Souls’”  Lodge,  170,  Weymouth,  have  now  been 
erected.  They  are  in  Snhool-street,  in  the  rear 
of  the  Hall,  and  on  ground  leased  for  ninety, 
nine  years  of  ^ro.  Sir  F.  W.  Johnstone,  hart., 
M.P.  for  Weymouth.  Mr.  G.  R.  Criokmay,  P.M., 
is  the  architect. 

Bir7ni?tffham.  — The  portion  of  the  Masonic 
Hall  buildings  occupied  by  the  Freemasons  for 
their  meetiiigs  has  just  undergone  complete  re- 
novation  and  redecoration.  The  work  commenced 
in  reality  with  the  vestibule  at  the  New  Street 
entrance.  The  walls  are  painted  buff,  and  in 
the  panels  on  each  side  are  displayed  griffins  in 
gold.  .Upon  a gold  ground  in  the  spandrels  there 
are  a number  of  medullions  in  which  are  inserted 
cameo  portraits  of  Handel  and  Newton,  Tasso 
and  RaSaelle;  whilst  in  the  ceiling  a series  of 
tablets  are  introduced  bearing  the  names  of  dis- 
tinguisbed  authors  and  musicians.  The  ceiling 
of  the  corridor  has  been  painted  in  aerial  blue, 
the  cornices  and  belts  being  in  buff  and  morones, 
whilst  the  walls  are  in  what  is  known  as 
Wedgwood  green,  the  pilasters  being  in  black, 
with  blue  belts  and  gold  ornamentations.  The 
whole  of  there  decorations  have  been  executed 
by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  Broad-street.  The  walls  of 
the  banqoetiDg-room  have  been  papered  with 
Mr.  Taylor’s  daniaskoid,  having  a crimscu  back, 
ground  and  amber-colonred  decorations.  Tho 
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jilastevs  are  relieved  with  Grecian  ornamento- 
iioDB,  and  in  the  panels  have  been  painted  medal- 
lions  with  fruit.  The  dado  has  a blaok-and-gold 
anriohment  and  morone  belts. 

Ashford. — A new  Masonic  building  is  about  to 
be  erected  in  Bank-atreet,  Ashford,  adjoining  the 
Post-office.  It  is  contemplated  tohave  the  ground- 
Soor  oonstrncted  for  two  shops ; the  upper  floor 
will  be  used  as  a hall.  The  contract  for  the  con- 
struotion  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  Ashford, 
For],282i.  


DETENTION  OP  PLANS  AND 
SPECIFICATIONS. 

SILVESTEE  V.  GEE  AND  OTHERS. 

In  this  case  (heard  in  the  Newcastle  County 
Court  on  the  19th  ult.)  the  plaintiff  was  an  iron- 
founder  at  Newcastle,  and  the  defendants  were 
builders  and  contractors  at  Stafford.  The  notion 
was  to  recover  the  sum  of  50i.,  of  which  201. 
were  for  the  alleged  detention  of  certain  plans 
and  specifications,  and  30L  damages  alleged  to 
have  been  sustained  by  reason  of  the  detention. 

It  was  stated  iu  support  of  tbo  claim  that  in  the  earlj 
part  of  last  year  the  ptaintilF  wished  to  erect  some  bouses 
in  Nowo'stle,  and  he  instructed  Mr.  Blood  to  prepare  the 
plane  Two  sets  of  plans  (each  for  three  houses)  and  one 
specilioation  were  prepared.  These  plans  were  lent  to  tbo 
defendants'  foreman  to  enable  him  to  send  a tender  ; hut 
bis  employers  stated  that  they  were  too  busy,  and  they 
refuBert  to  allow  him  to  tender.  He  consequently  returned 
the  old  plans.  Afterwards  tbe  plaintiff  wanted  to  erect 
seven  booses  instead  of  six,  and  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  old  plane,  lie  instructed  Messrs.  Beardmore  to  prepare 
new  ones.  They  accordingly  prepared  two  sets  of  plans, 
and  one  complete  specification,  which  were  the  object  of 
the  present  action.  These  plans  were  sent  to  the  defend- 
ants in  March,  and  bad  not  been  returned.  The 
defendants’  foreman  had  asked  to  be  allowed  to  look  at  the 
old  plans,  stating  that  he  could  not  rememb®r  the  difler- 
enco  between  the  old  and  the  new  ones.  The  plaintiff 
lent  the  old  plans,  but  the  defendants  bad  not  sent  any 
tender  foi-  the  erection  of  the  houses,  so  the  plaintiff 
fetched  the  old  plans  back,  and  pressed  for  the  return  of 
the  new  plans.  A reply  was  received  to  the  effect  that  tbo 
plans  had  been  sent  back  to  the  plaintifl‘'8  works. 

For  the  defence  it  was  stated  that  the  plans  had  been 
returned.  The  defendants  could  have  had  no  motive  in 
keeping  them  back;  and  if  they  had  been  lost,  the  de- 
fendants were  not  liable  if  there  had  been  ordinary  care 
used. 

Three  witnesses  were  called  for  the  defence,  one  of 
whom  spoke  to  having  taken  the  plans  back  to  Mr.  Sil- 
vester’s works,  but  ho  could  not  afterwards  recognise  the 
man  with  whom  he  had  left  them. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  in  replying  to 
the  defendants’  case,  ssid  that  Mr.  Gee  was  a highly 
respectable  tradesman,  and  the  reasonable  assumption 
was  that  without  his  knowledge  the  plans  had  been  lost  by 
one  of  his  servants, 

The  jury,  after  consulting  together  for  about  two  hours, 
returned  a vordiot  for  the  plaintiff'  for  lOi. ; each  party  to 
pay  bis  own  coats, 


CASES  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

TDIE  FOR  TAKING  PROCEEDINGS. 

At  Wandsworth  Police  Court  Mr.  H.  Bishop 
appeared  to  answer  a summons  at  the  instauce 
of  Mr.  Field,  district  surveyor  of  Putuey,  for 
constructing  two  balconies  in  Carabridge-road 
nob  of  fireproof  tnaterials. 

The  defendant  complained  of  the  surveyor  not 
interfering  at  the  time  be  built  tbe  balconies, 
which  was  in  June  last.  He  had  since  sold  the 
property. 

The  complainant  said  he  did  not  discover  them 
until  October. 

Mr.  Paget  thought  the  Police  Act  applied  in 
this  case,  directing  proceedings  to  be  taken 
within  six  months  from  tbe  time  the  offence  wag 
committed.  The  offence  was  committed  at  tbe 
time  the  balconies  were  erected. 

The  complainant  submitted  that  the  offence 
was  committed  at  the  time  the  notice  was 
disobeyed.  If  not,  the  surveyor  would  have  no 
control  over  buildings  nob  discovered  iu  time. 

Mr.  Paget  said  the  surveyor  musb  look  sharp 
to  find  them  out.  He  told  tbe  defendant  that 
he  ought  to  have  given  notice,  but  as  more  than 
sis  months  had  expired  he  had  no  power  to  deal 
with  the  summons,  which  he  dismissed. 

This  decision  appears  to  us  entirely  erroneous. 
Clause  cv.  provides  “ that  the  time  during 
which  the  District  Surveyor  may  take  any 
proceeding,  or  do  anything  authorised  or 
required  by  this  Act  to  be  done  by  him,  in 
reepeot  of  sucb  building  or  work,  shall  begin  to 
run  from  the  date  of  his  discovering  that  saoh 
building  has  been  erected  or  work  done.” 


The  Theatres  in  Dublin. — The  Dublin 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  Sir  Henry  Lake, 
bas  ordered  a survey  to  be  made  of  the  theatres 
of  tbe  city  to  ascertain  what  are  tbe  means  of 
exit  in  case  of  fire. 


MONUMENTAL. 

New  Yorlc. — A colossal  bronze  bust  of  Mr, 
Horace  Greeley,  which  has  boon  erected  as  a 
monument  over  bis  grave  iu  Greenwood  Ceme- 
tery, New  York,  mainly  by  the  woiking  printers 
of  the  United  States,  was  unveiled  on  the  4':h  ult. 
It  is  a bronze  bust,  4 ft.  in  height,  resting  upon 
a granite  pedestal  10  ft.  high.  Upon  one  side  of 
the  pedestal  is  a tablet,  of  bronze,  on  which 
Mr.  Greeley  is  represented  as  a compositor, 
standing  employed  at  the  case,  and  upon  a slip 
at  his  side  is  a paper  bearing  the  date,  "New 
York,  1831,”  Upon  two  other  sides  are,  also 
in  bronze,  a plough,  a pen,  and  a scroll,  the 
fourth  side  oootaining  a bronze  tablet  with  the 
following  insoription  : — “ Horace  Greeley,  born 
February  3,  1811;  died  November  9,  1872. 
Founder  of  thoNew  York  Tribune”  The  monu- 
ment is  the  work  Mr.  Calvcrley,  an  American 
sculptor.  The  subscriptions  for  the  memorial 
amounted  to  G,(X)0  dols.,  which  is  a little  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  monument. 

Glenelg. — A polished  granite  obelisk  has  just 
been  erected  in  the  churchyard  of  Glenelg  by 
tbe  pai  iahioners  of  Glenelg,  Kiutail,  and  Glenahiel, 
and  some  other  friends,  in  memory  of  tbe  late 
Rev.  Mr.  Macrae,  for  thirty-years  minister  of 
Glenelg.  The  obelisk  was  furnished  by  Mr.Legge, 
Aberdeen. 


HOSPITALS. 

Hunstanton. — It  has  been  decided  to  build  a 
new  convalescent  hospital  at  Hunstanton.  Plans 
wore  obtained  in  oompetition,  thiriy-six  sets 
being  submitted  by  architects  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  11.  Hutchinson,  srebi- 
teot,  Huntingdon,  was  among  the  number,  and 
big  drawings  were  accepted. 

Shefield. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Health 
Committee  of  the  Sheffield  Town  Council,  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  fever  hospital  in  Winter, 
street  oame  up  for  discussion,  and  a ground-plan 
of  the  Institution  was  laid  before  the  members. 
The  plan  has  been  prepared  by  Mr,  Stovin,  of 
the  borough  surveyor’s  office.  According  to  this 
plan,  the  building  will  have  a frontage  to  Marplea- 
ro=id  of  120  ft.,  and  a wide  corridor  will  run  the 
whole  length  of  tbe  hospital,  by  which  thorough 
ventilation  will  be  insured.  On  the  ground-floor 
there  will  be  accommodation  for  twenty-eight 
beds,  with  rooms  for  convalescents  and  other 
purposes,  surgery,  reception-room,  laundry,  and 
so  forth.  The  story  above  is  almost  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  floor  below,  and  it  gives 
accommodation  to  a similar  number  of  beds. 
There  is  a mortuary  to  the  right  of  tbe  building, 
and  iu  a quadrangle  at  the  lear  of  the  main 
building  there  is  a disinfecting. house. 

Ratcliff. — New  buildings  for  the  East  London 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  have  lately  been 
erected.  The  building  is  of  solid  oonstruotiou, 
no  money  having  been  expended  upon  unneces- 
sary ornamentation.  When  finished,  the  insti- 
tution will  contain  136  beds ; but  in  its  present 
state  it  is  adequate  for  ninety  beds,  including 
ten  for  infections  diseases.  Tbe  wards  are 
spacious  and  lofty.  For  the  construction  of  a 
third  block,  5,000i.  are  required,  and  to  furnish 
the  establishment  in  a proper  manner  a further 
sum  of  from  1,500L  to  2,OOOZ.  It  is  intended 
that  there  shall  be  an  opening  ceremony  in  the 
eusuing  Spring.  The  building  was  erected  by 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Eunor,  the  architects  being 
Messrs.  H.  S.  & C.  A.  Legg. 

Evesham.— It  has  been  resolved  to  establish  a 
cottage  hospital  at  Evesham.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  hospital  shall  have  twelve  beds,  and  the 
building,  site,  and  furniture  will  probably  cost 
1.500Z.  


NEW  BRIDGES. 

Coatbridge. — The  new  bridge  over  the  oanal 
at  Coatbridge,  which  completes  the  series  of 
improvements  which  have  been  made  during  the 
last  few  years  at  the  site  of  the  old  level-crossing, 
and  on  which  upwards  of  60,0001.  have  been  ex. 
pended,  bas  been  formally  opened  by  Mr.  W.  Weir. 
Mr.  Kay  was  the  contractor.  Mr.  Weir  congratu- 
lated the  inhabitants  of  Coatbridge  on  tbe  com- 
pletion of  this  undertaking,  which  it  had  taken 
years  to  complete,  and  by  means  of  whioh  the 
great  centre  of  the  Scotch  iron  trade  had  become 
possessed  of  a safe  means  of  transit  for  all  their 
produce.  The  level. crossing  bad  been  abolished, 
a splendid  railway  bridge  had  been  carried  over 
the  roadway,  a commodious  towing-path  had 
been  carried  through  beneath,  and  a substantial 
bridge  had  now  been  completed  for  the  road 


traffic.  Some  idea  of  tbe  traffic  passing  over 
this  great  centre  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact 
that  the  Caledonian  and  North  British  Railway 
carry  more  than  150,000  tons  per  day  over  lines 
running  parallel  to  each  other,  while  on  the  road 
and  canal  oarts  and  boats  are  continually  seen 
heavily  laden. 

Dundee. — On  the  26th  ult.  the  last  of  the 
large  caissons  for  supporting  the  24:5-ft.  girders 
of  tbe  Tay  Bridge  of  the  North  British  Railway 
wag  floated  out  and  sucoessfully  lowered  into  its 
place.  The  pier,  which  is  if  anything  the  highest, 
and  consequently  the  heaviest  connected  with 
the  bridge,  is  31  ft.  in  diameter,  or  nearly  100  ft. 
in  oii'cumferenoe,  44  ft.  in  height,  has  a bottom 
area  of  700  square  feet,  and  is  about  200  tons  in 
weight.  The  lower  part,  whioh  is  about  20  ft. 
in  height,  is  built  round  with  bricks  to  a thick- 
ness  of  14  in.,  while  there  is  as  yet  nothing 
inside  of  the  iron  covering  of  the  upper  part. 
After  the  pier  bas  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
about  20  ft.  into  the  bed  of  tbe  river,  the  upper 
part,  whioh  is  24  ft.  high,  is  filled  up,  and  tbo 
covering  of  iron  removed.  Regarding  the  com. 
pletlon  of  tbe  undertaking,  there  are  now  forty- 
seven  piers  completed  from  the  north  side,  three 
of  them  being  31  ft.  in  diameter.  Then  follows 
the  centre  gap,  tbe  last  pier  of  whioh  has  just 
been  deposited,  as  stated  above,  and  in  whioh  six 
large  girders  have  yet  to  be  placed.  From  the 
south  side  there  are  fifteen  piers  finished.  After 
the  last  of  these  is  the  south  gap,  in  whioh  have 
yet  lo  be  placed  seven  girders  of  145  ft.;  and. 
QB  the  whole  of  tbe  piers  are  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  completion,  this  gap  will  in  a short  time 
be  filled  up.  Piers  22  to  26  have  been  finished, 
and  the  girder  from  pier  26  to  pier  27  will  bo 
raised  as  soon  as  the  latter  has  reached  its  proper 
height,  whioh  will  be  this  week.  Than  there 
are  other  two  piers  completed,  while  a third  is 
nearly  finished.  It  is  confidently  anticipated 
that,  unless  very  bad  weather  should  occur  to 
prevent  the  completion  of  the  work,  a train  will 
run  across  the  bridge  on  tbe  Ist  of  September 
next,  Messrs.  Hopkins,  Gilkes,  & Co.  are  the 
oontractors.  


VERDICT  AGAINST  A BUILDER. 

An  inquest  has  been  lield  at  the  IVaterloo  Hotel,  near 
WelliDRion  College  atution,  Sandhurst,  Berkshire,  touebiDg 
the  death  of  Ada  Barnes,  the  infant  daughter  of  William 
Bsrnes,  butler  at  Wellington  College,  whose  death  was 
caused  by  the  falling  of  a part  of  the  bouse  in  which  the 
parents  resided,  It  transpired  that  Barnes,  in  tbe  month 
of  May  last,  made  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Blandford,  of 
Bridge  House,  Sandhurst,  to  build  him  a house  for 
21S/.  JOs.  The  plan  and  specifications  were  prepared  by 
Blandford  and  aporoved  by  Bsrnes;  but  the  latter  knew 
nothing  of  building,  and  left  everything  to  Blandford. 
The  family  entered  into  the  occupation  of  the  house  on 
tbe  Ist  of  December.  The  part  of  the  building  that  fell 
in  consisted  of  a bedroom  and  parlour  over  a cellar.  As 
suggested  bv  Mr.  Blandford  the  hollow  walls  wore  alleged 
to  be  preferable  to  9-iu.  walls.  The  remaiuder  of  the 
house  was  standing.  At  the  time  of  going  into  the  house 
there  was  1 ft.  of  water  in  the  cellar,  and  it  afterwards 
increased  to  3 ft.  Three  of  the  four  walls  were  built  o f 
concrete  up  to  the  surfaceof  the  ground.  The  builder,  on 
being  examined,  stated  that  ho  could  form  m other  opinion 
than  that  the  water  was  the  cause  of  the  falling  iu  of  the 
building. 

Mr,  Wheeler,  solicitor,  of  Wokingham,  appeared  for 
Barnes,  and  called  Mr.  Joseph  Morris,  architect,  of  Head- 
ing, who  stated  that  he  had  exstnined  the  building.  Tne 
cellar  walls,  he  said,  were  built  of  lirae-conoreto.  Th-' 
material  was  improper  for  the  purpose,  and  appeared 
to  be  of  improper  quality.  The  mortar  of  the  brick- 
work of  the  superstructure  of  the  house  was  of  iu- 
difierent  quality.  These  two  facts,  in  his  opinion, 
accounted  lor  the  catastrophe.  He  considered  that  the 
collapse  occurred  from  the  unequal  pressure  of  the  brick- 
work upon  tbe  soft  concrete  well,  which  bulged  and  eave 
way,  causing  the  house  to  lall  very  suddenly.  BlandforJ 
stated  that  the  cellar  of  bis  own  house  was  built  of  con- 
crete, whioh  he  considered  to  be  of  an  inferior  quality  ; but 
the  way  in  which  the  house  was  built  was  somewhat 
different.  , , , 

The  jury  deliberated  some  time,  and  then  returned  a 
verdict  to  tbe  effect  that  the  death  of  the  child  had  been 
caused  throngh  the  neglect  and  improper  way  in  which 
Blandford  had  built  the  house.  The  verdict  was  taken  as 
one  of  “Manslaughter”  against  Blandford,  and  the 
Coroner  madeout  a warrant  tor  his  committal  for  trial  at 
the  next  assizes  for  Berkshire. 


A Dangerous  Material.  — Witbin  three 
years,  says  the  Commercial  Bulletin,  there  have 
been  three  shops  destroyed  in  Masgaohusetts 
through  lampblack.  A hand  damp  with  perspira- 
tion,  a drop  of  water,  a bit  of  grease,  or  a sprinkle 
of  oil,  will  create  combustion  whioh  will  start 
the  lampblack  aglow  like  charcoal,  and  so  ignite 
the  package,  and  hence  the  blaze.  In  lampblack 
factories,  white  great  precaution  is  taken  to  pre- 
vent  fires,  a rainy  or  sharp  frosty  day  will  start 
a dampness  upon  tbe  inside  of  a window-pane, 
and  the  flying  particles  of  dust  lighting  upon 
this,  create  a spark,  which,  ooramunioating  with 
the  pile,  may  send  a glow  of  fire  with  wonderful 
rapidity  throngh  the  galleries  of  the  shop. 
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on  the  22nd  ulfc.,  after  having  been  closed  for 
some  months,  during  restoration.  The  Ecolesi. 
aatioal  Commissioners  led  the  way  by  good 
work  in  the  ohancel.  The  parishioners,  thus 
encouraged,  undertook  the  nave  and  chapels; 
and,  a subsoription  having  been  set  on  foot  by 
the  vioar  and  churchwardens,  a plan  was  agreed 
to,  furntehed  by  the  diocesan  architect. 

Battersea. — The  Chnrch  of  St.  Mary,  Bat- 
tersea,  built  ninety,  nine  years  ago,  is  about 
to  be  renovated  and  slightly  altered  in  its 
internal  arrangements,  according  to  plans  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Blomfield,  architect.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  remove  the  high  pews  ; to  remove  the 
doors,  which  are  most  inconvenient,  and  which 
prevent  the  free  use  of  the  church  ; to  do  away 
with  the  square  pews ; and  thus  to  gain  an 
addition  of  about  100  seats.  As  to  the  choir 
and  organ,  it  is  proposed  so  to  arrange  the  east- 
ward part  of  the  floor  as  that  a platform  shall 
be  made  with  suitable  stalls  for  the  choir,  and  to 
bring  the  organ  into  an  adjacent  situation  on 
the  floor.  The  vestry  has  authorised  the  vicar 
and  ohurchwardena  to  apply  for  a “ faculty  ” for 
the  legal  execution  of  these  changes,  and  a com- 
mittee has  now  been  formed  to  collect  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  them  out.  The  estimated 
cost  is  about  1,200Z. 

Bengeo  (near  Hert/ord).—Tho  parish  church 
of  Bengeo  (built  about  twenty  vears  since,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Ferrey,  F.'S.A.)  has  lately 
had  a lofty  organ-obainber  added  to  it,  under 
the  Buperiutendanoe  of  the  same  architect.  This 
has  been  done  as  a memorial  of  the  late  much- 
respected  rector,  the  Rev.  Charles  Deedes,  from 
funds  contributed  by  the  parishioners.  It  is 
placed  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  east  end  of 
the  north  aisle  and  the  north  side  of  the  ohancel. 
Arches,  with  ohamferred  orders,  open  ont  into 
the  ohancel  and  aisle.  The  traoeried  windows 
disturbed  by  this  work  have  been  reflxed  in  the 
new  organ. chamber,  the  size  of  which  is  about 
13  ft.  square,  aud  the  height  up  to  the  plate 
16  ft.  3 in.,  the  roof  being  boarded  at  the  collar, 
level.  A large  organ,  with  ornamental  front,  is 
being  built  by  Messrs.  Walker  & Son,  this  being 
also  a memorial  to  Mr.  Deedes.  Messrs.  G. 
Ekins  & Son,  of  Hertford,  were  the  builders  of 
the  organ-obamber,  which  has  cost  about  3001. 

Baimfoa. — St.  Christopher’s  Church,  Baunton, 
has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration.  A local 
paper  states  that  professional  opinion  having 
been  taken  upon  the  extent  of  the  work  required, 
Mr.  Edward  Trinder,  steward  to  the  Abbey 
estate,  prepared  the  necessary  plans,  and  the 
carrying  out  of  the  work  was  then  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Edward  Webb,  under-steward  to  Mr.  Master. 
Under  Mr.  Webb’s  supervision  the  work  has 
been  performed  in  a great  measure  by  the  work, 
men  on  the  Abbey  estate,  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wood,  who  constructed  the  new  seats,  and 
Messrs.  Saunders  & Sons,  who  supplied  the 
door  for  the  principal  entrance.  An  entirely 
new  roof  has  been  added,  and  the  old  small 
lead  lights  in  the  ohanoel  have  been  replaced  by 
mullioned  windows.  A new  vestry,  opening 
from  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  has  been 
built,  and  the  old  stone  floor  has  been  replaced 
by  encaustic  tiles.  la  taking  the  plaster  from 
the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  a lar^^e  fresco 
painting  of  St.  Christopher  crossing  the  stream 
was  seen,  The  ohurob  is  heated  by  a hot-air 
apparatus  by  Messrs.  Eaden  & Son,  of  Trowbridge. 

Bordesley. — St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Bordesley, 
was  re-opened  on  the  24th  ult,,  after  restoration. 
The  stone  of  which  the  edifice  was  built  is 
very  soft  and  of  inferior  quality,  and  gave  the 
church  a dilapidated  appearance.  Shortly  after 
the  present  vioar  (the  Rev.  J.  Williamson)  en. 
tered  upon  the  charge  of  the  pariah  in  May  last, 
Mr.  G.  Thomason,  architect,  was  called  in,  and 
reported  on  the  state  of  the  building.  He 
estimated  that  over  1,0001.  was  required  to  put 
the  structure  in  decent  repair.  The  mullions, 
tracery  work,  lead  and  glass  of  windows  had  to 
be  made  new;  spouts,  gutters,  and  other 
external  neoesaaries  had  to  be  provided ; joists 
under  floors,  destroyed  by  rot,  had  to  be  replaced; 
a new  warming  apparatus  provided  ; and  the 
church  cleaned,  coloured,  and  painted  throughout. 

Haddenham, — The  parish  church  of  Hadden, 
ham,  which  occupies  the  highest  point  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  is  in  course  of  restoration,  and  the 
nave  aud  transept  have  been  re-opened  for 
divine  service.  The  work  of  restoration  was 
oommenoedin  1872.  The  church— a large  and 
ancient  struotnre — had  become  very  dilapidated. 
The  north  aisle  was  too  dangerous  to  be  used  for 
divine  service  at  all.  For  some  years  barriers 
had  been  fixed  to  prevent  the  congregation  using 
any  seats  in  it,  lest  the  roof  (which  was  shored 


up  with  timber)  should  fall  on  their  beads ; 
whilst  the  walls,  buttresses,  and  transepts  in 
every  part  were  decayed  and  ruinous.  The  lead 
covering  the  nave,  transepts,  and  poroh  was  so 
worn  and  indented  that  the  water  came  in  freely 
in  many  places.  The  timbers  of  the  long  nave 
roof  were  in  a very  bad  condition.  The  fine 
Early  Eoglish  tower  was  seriously  cracked  and 
damaged.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
undertook  to  complete  the  restoration  of  the 
ohancel,  on  condition  that  eflforts  were  made  to 
restore  the  rest  of  the  sacred  edifice.  The 
subscriptions  obtained  in  1872  for  this  work 
amounted  to  about  2,0001.,  including  3001.  from 
the  late  Earl  of  Hardwioke  as  chief  landowner, 
and  2551.  from  the  Archdeacon  of  Ely.  A first 
contract  was  then  entered  into  for  the  uaveand 
north  aisle,  which  seemed  to  demand  earliest 
attention.  Unfortunately,  as  the  woik  pro- 
ceeded, the  tower  gave  alarming  proof  of  settle- 
ment,  and  bad  to  be  taken  down.  It  has  now, 
however,  been  carefully  rebuilt  with  good 
foundations,  and  preserving  its  chief  features 
and  grand  proportions,  by  the  friends  and  tenants 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Hardwioke  and  to  his  lord- 
ship’s  memory. 

Stepney. — Christ  Church,  Jamaica  . street, 
Stepney,  was  consecrated  on  the  3rd  instant  by 
the  Bishop  of  London.  The  church  has  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
by  Messrs.  Downs  & Co.,  of  Southwark. 

Watlington. — The  committee  of  the  Watling. 
ton  Cburoh  Restoration  Fund  have  resolved  upon 
adding  an  orgau-ohamber  and  vestry  to  the 
church,  at  a cost  of  3501.  Mr.  Martin,  of  Here- 
ford, who  has  just  completed  the  restoration  of 
the  chancel,  will  be  the  contractor. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Newcastle  - on  • Tyne.— The  foundation  stone 
of  a chapel  for  the  Methodist  New  Connexion 
has  been  laid  in  Newcastle.  The  building  will 
occupy  a site  at  the  corner  of  Faloooar  and 
Camdenatre6te,Shieldfield,and  has  beendesigued 
by  Mr.  J.  J.  Lish,  architect,  Newcastle,  in  the 
Gothic  style.  It  will  be  built  throughout  of 
atone,  faced  with  thin-pitohed  faced  blockers 
from  Tow  Law  quarries,  interspersed  with  bands 
of  Penrith  red  stone.  On  plan  it  will  comprise 
a nave  and  two  side  aisles,  and  ministers’  and 
leaders’  vestries.  Accommodation  will  be  pro- 
vided for  seating  in  open  benches  nearly  900 
persons.  Galleries  will  be  placed  over  the  side 
aisles  and  each  end  of  the  nave.  All  the  wood, 
work  will  be  stained  and  varnished  ; and  the 
ohapel  will  be  heated  by  nieacs  of  hot  water. 
Messrs.  White,  Sprout,  & Gibson,  of  Blyth  and 
Newbiggin-by.the-Sea,  are  the  oontraotors.  The 
estimated  cost  18  4, 600J.,  aud  the  site  has  cost 600?.. 

Edinburgh. — For  several  mouths  past  opera- 
tions have  been  proceeding  in  the  erection  of  a 
new  Free  church,  hall,  session-honse,  &c.,  at 
Newington.  The  exterior  of  the  ball,  towards 
St.  Andrew’s-terrace,  is  of  gable  form,  and 
the  style  adopted  throughout  is  Early  Gothic. 
The  leading  feature  in  the  elevation  is  a wheel- 
window,  7i  ft.  in  diameter,  the  tracery  of 
which  consists  of  an  inner  sexfoil  circle  with 
a aeries  of  foliated  circle  segments  radiating 
towards  the  oircumferenoe,  the  whole  being  cir- 
cumscribed with  a primary  order  of  mouldings. 
Tall,  narrow,  lancet-headed  lights  flank  the 
wheel. window  on  either  side.  'The  arobiteot  is 
Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blat.c,  whose  designs  were 
selected  in  competition.  The  church  or  main 
building  is  expected  to  be  proceeded  with  soon, 
and  is  designed  to  consist  of  a nave,  with  two 
side  aisles,  and  north  and  south  transepts,  with 
handsome  tower  and  spire,  about  150  ft.  high. 

Gateshead. — The  four  corner-stones  of  a new 
mission  ohapel  for  the  Methodist  New  Connexion 
were  laid  in  Sunderland. road,  Gateshead,  on 
the  29th  ult.  The  new  building  will  be  61  ft. 
long  and  32  ft.  broad.  Mr.  Gibson  Kyle  is  the 
arohiteot,  and  Messrs.  Shields  & Cruick- 
shanks,  Gateshead,  are  the  builders.  The  cost 
is  estimated  at  1,000?. 


VARIORUM. 

The  American  Architect,  discoursing  of  the 

recent  deplorable  burning  of  tho  Brooklyn 
Theatre,  says : — " We  believe  that  the  only  safe- 
guard  against  such  disasters  is  iu  fixing  by 
penal  statute  a rigid  responsibility,  so  that  not 
only  a civil  but  a criminal  action  shall  lie 
against  those  who  build  places  of  amusement 
recklessly ; and  against  their  architects,  unless 
these  can  show  that  they  were  absolutely  con. 


strained  by  their  clients.  It  is  quite  possia 
that  in  the  Brooklyn  case  the  faulty  di8p(l 
tions  and  construction  were  enforced  upon  tl 
arohiteot;  but  in  spite  of  his  plea  of  genql 
ignorance,  unless  he  can  show  that  they 
forced  upon  him,  he  cannot  be  held  guiltleh 
We  know  one  architect  who,  having  built 
theatre,  was  compelled,  against  his  emerge 
protests,  to  let  his  exit  doors  swing  inwai 
and  another  who  had  arranged  for  a sprink 
over  his  stage,  only  to  have  it  suppressed 

the  last  moment The  building  seems 

have  been  cleverly  planned  from  the  manage 
point  of  view,  that  is, — so  as  to  admit  the  spt 
tators  from  the  principal  street,  and  to  ma 
the  most  of  the  seating-room ; but  very  liti 
oare  was  shown  for  the  safety  of  the  andienoc 

The  Gentle^nan's  Magazine  will  be  publish' 

in  future  by  Messrs.  Cbatto  & Windus.  T 
January  number  is  a very  go:d  one,  and  inolndil 
contributions  from  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  Ml 
Karl  Blind,  Dr.  Haeflfer,  Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  I 
Andrew  Wilson,  the  late  Walter  Thornbury,  ai 
others.  It  also  ooutaius  the  opening  ofaapters  ■ 

a new  novel  by  Mr.  Justin  MacCarthy. T! 

Leisure  Hour,  speaking  of  the  Stone,  Bronze,  at 
Iron  ages,  says: — “The  epochs  designated  tl 
Stone  Age,  the  Bronze  Age,  and  the  Iron  Ag 
have  no  real  existence;  they  are  only  stages  • 
oivilisatioD,  not  measures  of  time.  The  Stoi 
Age  in  one  part  of  the  world  may  have  been  tl 
Bronze  Age  in  another  part  and  the  Iron  Age  • 
another;  and  sometimes  in  the  same  count* 
they  so  overlapped  as  to  be  of  very  little  ebrom 
logical  value.  Amongst  the  remains  of  the  Swip 
lake  dwellings  at  Wauwyl  and  Mooeseedorf  sotr 
bnndreds  of  atone  implements  have  been  fouoi 
but  no  metal.  These  dwellings  would  therefoi 
be  relegated  to  the  Stone  Age;  but  in  Meilel 
on  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  beside  the  stone  itnph 
ments,  there  was  found  a bronze  celt,  thu 
bringing  the  Stone  and  the  Bronze  Age  togethei 
Besides,  at  Merges,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  a 
iron  poniard  was  found  with  bronze  celts,  bring 
ing  together  the  Bronze  and  the  Iron  Age;  aui 
to  complete  the  anachronism,  at  Nidau,  on  th 
Lake  of  Bienne,  there  were  secured  tbirty.threi 
axes  of  stone,  twenty. three  bronze  axes,  togethe 
with  perforated  stones,  surrounded  by  a band  o 
iron,  iron  spear-heads,  and  pottery;  and  a 
Estavayer,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Lake  o 
Nenfcbatel,  there  were  two  pile  dwellings,  in  on 
of  which  there  were  only  stone  implements,  bu 
at  the  other,  besides  stone  celts  there  was  founc 
a knife  with  a bronze  handle  and  an  iron  blade 
If  these  are  facts,  and  the  authorities  are  givei 
for  every  statement,  what  conclusion  can  w« 
reach  but  that  any  raeasuremeut  of  time  madf- 
by  these  supposed  epochs  must  necessarily  lean 
to  error  ? The  tumuli  apeak  the  same  lauguagc. 
for  in  1822  a perforated  stone  axe  and  an  iroi' 
axe,  with  other  implements,  were  found  ir 
cutting  through  the  tumulus  near  Claughtoc 
Hall,  Lancashire,  in  which  we  have  together  tbd 
two  extremes,  the  stone  and  iron  implements : 
also  in  a barrow  on  Ashford  Moor  was  found  aa 
iron  arrow-head,  with  implements  of  flint,  andat 
Moor  Low  six  rude  instruments  of  stone,  a bronze 

lance-head,  iron  knives,  and  glass  beads.” 

A classified  index  to  the  first  twelve  volumes  of 
Science  Gossip  (1865-76)  is  being  prepared.  This 

useful  periodical  well  maintains  its  position. ^ 

During  the  past  year  every  number  of  the  Garden 
has  contained  a coloured  plate  of  considerable 
excellence.  They  are  from  original  drawings  by: 
the  best  flower  and  fruit  painters,  of  valuable' 
new  or  rare  plants.  Each  plant  chosen  for  illus-' 
tration  is  usually  a member  of  some  important, 
family,  and  the  plate  is  accompanied  by  an  article! 
enumerating  and  describing  all  the  kinds,  and 
embodying  all  that  is  known  up  to  the  present 
day  concerning  each  great  family  of  cultivated 
plants.  Hardy  subjects,  which  may  be  grown  in 
the  open  air,  and  in  all  classes  of  gardens,  and 
which  are,  in  consequence,  of  most  interest  to 
the  general  public,  are  chiefly  selected  for  illus. 
tration.  The  subscribers  to  the  Garden,  get  full 
value  for  their  money. 


Ornamental  Zinework.— Messrs.  Holden  & 
Co.,  of  Wood. street,  Westminster,  have  recently 
completed  a large  ornamental  zinc  ceiling  for 
Malta  Theatre.  It  is  a very  elaborate  piece  ofi 
work,  both  in  design  and  execution,  and  shows 
to  what  extent  their  ornamental  stamped  zinc-  ' 
work  can  be  adapted.  If  we  understand  rightly,  ■ 
it  is  a false  ceiling  to  be  suspended  from  the 
existing  roof,  aud  zinowas  adopted  for  lightness’ 
sake.  Messrs.  Holden  have  done  their  part  of  i he 
work  very  well. 
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BE  WOODEN  STRDOTDEE  AT  THE 
VIOTOEIA  STATION. 

I In  your  issue  of  the  SuiMiy  of  tbe_  6lh  insL 

'ave  insertion  to  an  anonymous  letter  signed  “ An 
?r  of  Houso  Property  in  Pimlico, ” calling  '‘your 
ition  to  the  enormous  wooden  structure  close  to  the 
venor  Hotel,  &c."  This  description  is  somewhat 
e,  and  as  Surveyor  of  the  district,  I beg  to  inform 
that  no  “ enormous  wooden  structure  ’’  exists,  except- 
he  bookiug-ofiices,  waiting-rooms,  &c.,  belonging  to 
7iotoria  Station,  erected  more  than  ten  years  since, 
“being  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  railway,"  are 
ially  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  flrst  part  of 
19  Vie,,  c.  Ti2  (the  Building  Act).  I cennot  but 
I the  writer  of  the  letter  in  question  might  have  been 
,1c  more  straightforward  and  given  the  proper  desig- 
m to  the  “ enormous  wooden  structure  ” to  which  he 
ies,  and  which  he  must  have  well  known  to  be 
lings  belonging  to  the  Victoria  Station. 

3 district  surveyor  would  permit  any  wooden  bnilding 
3 erected  except  under  tho  regulations  of  the  Act,  or 
the  iuimeniate  sanction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  oi 
•ks  Geougk  Lbgg.  Surveyor 

Of  the  District  of  Belgravia  and  Pimlico. 


ivrilton’a  Honae  DemoliBhed— The  eSorts  I Reform  in  the  City,— Mr.  George  Mitchell 
of^ofeBBor  toBoo,  sajB  the  Pall  Mall  Oa^etle,  was  a candidate  for  the  office  of  Common 


THE  JOINER'S  APPRENTICES. 

TIBST  APrSBNTICB. 

’Tis  a terrible  task ; I am  sore  afriid. 

Between  these  boards  the  dead  will  be  laid. 

SBCOND  APPBEKTICK. 

0 cowardly  heart ! If  strangers  die, 

Ho  reason,  1 ween,  for  us  to  cry. 

PIBST  APPBBNTICB. 

Hay,  don’t  be  cross;  consider,  I pray, 

1 ne’er  made  a coffin  before  to-day  1 

SBCOJfD  APPBESTICE. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  work  must  be  done, — 

’Tis  the  master's  order,  ere  set  of  sun. 

First  cut  the  boards— and  here  is  good  wine 
To  strengthen  that  foolish  heart  of  thine  j 
Then  plane  the  boards  as  smooth  as  can  be. 

And  save  the  shavings  that  flow  so  free  ; 

Then  in  the  coffin,  all  varnish’d  and  bright. 

Ton  must  lay  the  shavings  so  thin  audlight; 

For  these,  so  soft,  are  over  the  bed 
Whereon  they  are  used  to  lay  the  dead  ; 

Then  screw  down  the  lid,  and  slowly  go 
W ith  your  joiner- work  to  the  house  of  woe, 

TIBST  APPSEXTICE. 

I cut  the  boards,  and  the  measure  is  true 
But  I tremble  with  fear,  whate’er  I do; 

1 plane  the  boards  so  smooth  and  trim, 

But  my  arm  is  weak  and  my  eyes  are  dim ; 

1 join  the  boards  so  true  and  strong. 

But  my  heart  is  heavy  tho  whole  day  long ; 

’Tis  a dreadful  task ; I am  sore  afraid. 

For  between  the  boards  the  dead  will  be  laid. 
Translated  by  John  G.  Saxe,  from  the  German  of 
Filligraih.] 


^istcIlantiT. 


Ol  E iUieDoUl  “ v—v.  ^ -d  n. 

to  preserve  “ the  pretty  garden  house  m Petty 
France,”  No.  19,  York-streeb,  Westminster,  have 
proved  onavailing.  The  house  in  which  Milton 
resided  while  he  was  Latin  Secretary  under  the 
Commonwealth  is  in  course  of  demolition.  The 
laths  and  rafters  may  still  be  seen,  open  to  the 
sky,  of  the  room  in  which  Cromwell  must  often 
have  discussed  with  Milton  the  affairs  of  State, 
and  that  more  interesting  chamber  where  the 

poet  saw  his  , . 

“late  espoused  saint 

Brought  to  mo,  like  Aloestia,  from  the  grave.” 

There  Milton  went  blind,  and  he  married  his 
second  wife,  Catherine  Woodcock,  and  there  she 
died.  There  he  commenced  to  write  “ Paradise 
Lost.”  In  later  years  the  house  belonged  to 
Jeremy  Bentham,  who  inserted  a slab  with  this 
inscription, — 

“ Here  lived  Milton, 

The  Prince  of  Poets." 

William  Hazlitt  also  resided  there. 

Tall  of  Houses.  — On  Saturday  lasf, 
shortly  before  twelve  o’clock,  an  accident 
ocenrred  at  Brixton,  which,  it  is  feared,  will 
terminate  fatally.  It  appears  that  a number  of 
new  houses  are  now  in  course  of  erection  in 
Rapsey- street,  Atlantio-road,  Brixton.  Dnring 
the  high  wind  on  Saturday  morning,  whilst  a 
number  of  labourers  and  bricklayers  were^  at 
work  on  one  of  the  buildings,  a party. wall,  25  fo. 
high,  suddenly  fell  with  a oiash,  carrying  the 
whole  structure  and  the  scaffolding  with  it. 
The  cries  of  the  snfferers  soon  brought  assist- 
ance,  and  a number  of  men  immediately  set  to 
work  to  extricate  them.  Two  of  the  men  were 
completely  buried  beneath  the  falling  bricks, 

mortar,  and  scaffolding. Some  buildings  in 

Tanter-street,  Birmingham,  fell  down  on  the 
Ist  inst.  The  fall  of  the  block  referred  to 
seems  to  have  been  anticipatory  of  the  whole- 
sale clearance  contemplated  by  the  Birmingham 
Improvement  Scheme.  A lad  was  seriously 
injured  by  the  falling  bricks. 

Proposed  Shropshire  Archaological  So- 
ciety.— Fndeavours  are  being  made  to  bring 
this  about.  The  proposed  society  would  be  esta- 
blished on  the  basis  of  the  Spalding  Club,  Powys- 
Land  Club,  and  other  well-known  societies,  and 
would  have  for  its  object  the  printing,  &o.,  of 
the  historical,  ecclesiastical,  genealogical,  topo- 
graphical, geological,  and  literary  remains  of 
Shropshire.  A provisional  committee  has  been 
formed. 


ireproof  (?)  Theatres.— The  terrible  fire 
Brooklyn  Theatre  baa  (according  to  the 
don  Correspondent  of  the  Birmingham 
^Ate)  made  Mr.  Boucicault,  who  is  now  in  the 
ted  States,  press  upon  the  public  notice  bis 
ngement  for  rendering  theatres  fireproof, 
jxperiment  was  made  at  Wallacks  Theatre, 
r York.  Two  large  pieces  of  scenery  were 
)Bed  to  the  nozzle  of  a large  flame  about  5 ft. 
•.  The  scenery  refused  to  burn,  and  the  only 
3t  was  that  the  portion  of  canvas  exposed  to 
flame  for  a long  time  ornmbled  away  into  a 
)k  powder,  leaving  a round  bole  in  the 
lery.  Mr.  Boncicault  afterwards  explained 
the  scenes  had  been  saturated  with  a solo, 
of  tungstate  of  soda  for  half  an  hour, 
er  they  were  dry  they  bad  been  primed  with 
ilution  of  silicate  of  soda.  The  same  solntion 
lid  also  render  the  woodwork  of  the  theatre 
jtically  fireproof.  A still  more  efficient 
mioal  had  lately  been  tried— tungstate  of 
ybdenum.  Mr.  Boucicault  asserted  that  the 
)le  stock  of  a theatre  might  be  rendered  fire- 
of  for  SlOO  (201). 

’he  Scott-MoneriefP  Tramway  System.— 

I pneumatic  oar  commenced  running  on  the 
inst.  between  Paisley.road  Toll  and  Govan. 
itt.Moncrieff  has  introduced  important  im. 
vements,  both  in  the  storing  of  the  air 
I in  employing  it  effectively  in  the  present 
and  is  now  making  another  for  the  proposed 
tnway  line  between  Glasgow  and  Ibrox,  The 
v car  is  said  to  perform  a journey  of  eight 
es  upon  the  level  with  one  charge  of  air. 

Phe  New  Tower  Bridg-e.— The  last  day 
opposing  the  Parliamentary  Bill  expired  on 
9Dh  inst.,  and  no  opposition  has  been  lodged 
inst  it.  A sum  of  over  10,0001.  has  been  duly 
losited  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  com- 
kDoe  with  the  standing  orders  of  both  Houses 
Parliament.  The  engineers,  Messrs.  Lefevre 
Co.,  estimate  the  cost  of  the  bridge  at 


Science  Lectures.  — The  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  have  made  arrangements  for  the 
delivery  of  sis  lectures  on  various  soientifio  sub. 
jects,  which  will  take  the  place  of  the  usual 
papers  and  discussions,  on  sir  Wednesday  even, 
ing  meetings  during  the  session.  The  following 
gentlemen  have  each  consented  to  deliver  one 
of  the  lectnres  ; — Sir  John  Lubbock,  hart. ; Mr. 
E.  J.  Reed,  C.B. ; Professor  W.  K.  Clifford; 
Professor  Alexander  Kennedy;  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson  ; and  Mr.  James  Baillie  Hamilton. 

Distemper  Brushes. — Messrs.  Crowden  & 
Garrod,  of  Falcon-square,  have  introduced  a 
distemper  brush  which  seems  an  improvement 
upon  those  formerly  used.  It  is  made  with  a 
light,  yet  strong,  patent  copper  band,  the  bristles 
being  first  well  cemented  into  one  solid  body 
and  riveted,  which  onght  to  prevent  the  bristles 
from  coming  out.  The  handle  is  well  rounded, 
and  is  so  formed  at  the  top  that  the  bristles 
cannot  come  through. 

New  Mode  of  Barking  Oak.— A prize  of 
401.  has  been  offered  by  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  Prance  for  the  best  method  of  removing  oak 
bark  while  the  sap  is  at  rest,— a matter  of  ini- 
portance  to  arboriculturists.  This  prize,  it 
appears,  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Nomaison,  who 
has  invented  a method  of  stripping  the  bark  off 
trees  by  means  of  dry  and  super-heated  steam. 

London  Parks.— It  is  stated  that  the  parks, 
gardens,  heaths,  and  commons  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  com. 
prise  an  area  of  1,004  acres,  for  which  the  Board 
has  paid  313,8591.,  and  repaid  66,5381.  The 
interest  upon  the  balance  unpaid  and  the  coat  of 
maintenance  amount  to  a charge  upon  the  rate, 
payers  of  one  farthing  in  the  pound. 

The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  have 
hired  a large  factory  at  Limehouse,  and  have 
instructed  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  architects, 
to  convert  the  premises  into  a hospital  for  small, 
pox  oases.  The  estimated  expenditure  is  2,0001., 
and  the  buildings  are  to  be  ready  in  two  weeks, 


was  a Cauuiuai-o  — - --- 

Conncilman,  in  the  ward  of  Dowgate,  and  in 
retiring  says,  amongst  other  things, — 

" I recommend  the  immediate  destruction  or  removal 
of  that  disgraceful  entrance  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
■world— Temple  Bor.  It  may  be  said,  ‘Temple  Bar  la 
doomed.’  So  it  may  be,  and  so  it  has  been  for  many  years ; 
but  there  it  is,  and  there  it  may  be.  Heaven  knows  how 
long.  I recommend  tho  re-paving  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares  of  iho  City  with  wood— not  by  and  by,  but 

„OK so  that  ladies  and  gentlemenmay  ride  intothe  City 

without  endangering  their  lives,  and  wholesale  horse, 
slaiigliler  may  be  banished  to  Belleisle  or  Waodsworth. 

I recommend  that  a fair  opportunity  should  bo  given  to 
all  compct.tore  for  Ciiy  or  metropolitan  contracts,  so  that 
honest  men  may  have  a chance  of  doing  honest  work, 
with  a fair  Held  and  no  favour.  I recommend  that  the 
Common  Council  do  forthwith  tuko  up  the  question  of 
the  alleged  corruption  in  the  City  guilds,  and  tlio  frighttul 
robberies  or  misappropriations  of  charity  property  m the 
City,— crimes  that  stink  iu  tho  nostrils  of  tho  country,  i 
recommend  that  ihe  gas  and  water  companies  should  bo 
overhauled,  and  their  unjust  charges  prevented ; that  uo 
leerd  ratei  be  permitted  to  be  made  in  the  City ; that 
any  and  every  civic  abuse  bo  exposed,  and  swept  away; 
that  justice  be  done  to  the  poor,  equity  to  the  ratepayers, 
and  righteousness  to  the  people.’ 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  — The  first  co7iversazione  of  the 
nineteenth  session  of  the  Society  for  the  En. 
couragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  held  on  the 
4th  inst.  at  the  galleries  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  Suffolk. street,  Pall-tnall  East.  The 
company  were  received  by  Mr.  Edmeston  (chair* 
mac)  and  other  members  of  the  council. 

Casting  Pig  Iron.— Casting  pig  iron  into 
sand  beds  instead  of  chills  or  iron  moulds  is  being 
denounced  in  South  Staffordshire.  Most  of  the 
new  varieties  of  pigs  contain  silica  (or  sand)  in 
a larger  proportion  than  those  made  of  some 
of  the  rich  clay  band  stones,  and  this  bad 
greatly  increased  the  impurity  arising  out  of  ihe 
incrustation  of  the  pig  with  sand  in  the  process 
of  casting,  for  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  silicon 
(or  the  principle  of  silica  or  sand)  in  the  blast 
furnace.  Tho  question  was  soma  time  ago  de- 
bated by  ironmasters  of  the  North  of  England 
and  men  of  enlarged  experience  declared  that 
the  cost  of  casting  in  chills  would  not  in  the  long 
run  exceed  that  of  casting  in  sand,  while  the 
former  practice  wculd  add  greatly  to  the  purity 
of  the  raw  iron.  The  Mill  and  Forge  Managers’ 
Association  of  South  Staffordshire  have  now 
taken  up  the  subject,  and  leading  ironworks 
managers  have  expressed  themselves  very 
strongly  upon  the  snbjeot,  declaring  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  practice  of  casting  iu 
sand  should  be  abandoned,  since  the  troubles 
which  it  occasions  thicken,  and  the  saving  by 
the  change  desired  would  to  the  finished  iron 
industry  be  many  thousands  year-ly. 

The  Weather  in  December. — Mr.  Glaisher 
states  in  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle  that  the  total 
full  of  rain  during  the  month  of  December  was 
5 92  inches,  and  there  is  no  iostance  back  to  1815 
when  the  fall  in  December  was  so  large  as  in  the 
last  year ; the  nearest  approach  was  in  the 
year  1868,  when  it  was  5'4  inches.  Rain  fell  on 
twenty-five  days  during  the  month,  being  thir- 
teen days  more  than  the  average  number  for 
December. 


Electric  Clocks  iu  Paris.— For  making  the 
four  electric  timekeepers  which  the  city  of  Paris 
intends  to  erect,  fifteen  names  have  already  been 
entered.  The  competition  will  close  on  Septem- 
ber  30,  1877,  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  four 
clocks  finally  selected  will  be  bought  by  the  city 
of  Paris  at  200J.  each.  Three  prizes,— 120L,  80i., 
and  401.,— will  be  allowed  respectively  in  addU 
tion  for  the  three  best  clocks. 

Prehistoric  Jewels.— Dr.  Soblieraann,  in  a 
letter  addressed  from  Athens,  incidentally  allud. 
ing  to  the  valuable  discoveries  made  by  him  at 
Myoenm,  says  ” The  mass  of  jewels  is  so  great 
that  you  can  fill  with  them  a large  museum. 
But  what  makes  these  jewels  particularly 
precious  is  that  they  derive  from  the  mythic 
heroic  age,  of  which  no  museum  has  possessed 
as  yet  a single  fragment  of  pottery.” 

Aberdare  Local  Board  Pipe-laying.— 
Some  time  since  a contract  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
S.  Chandler  & Sons,  of  Newington  Causeway, 
London,  for  about  15,000  yards  of  pipe-laying, 
which  was  completed  in  three  months.  The  cost 
for  repairs  to  roads  and  joints  during  the  six 
months  has  only  amounted,  we  are  informed,  to 
11. 143.  5d. 

The  Jubilee  Ball  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers’ 
Asylum,  which  consists  of  170  houses,  chapel, 
chaplain’s  residence,  &o.,  will  take  place  at 
St.  James’s  Hall  on  Thursday,  the  18th  instant. 
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Mind  in  Architecture.— An  Aaetralian 
periodical,  the  Two  Worlds,  commentiog,  as  far 
away  as  Victoria,  on  some  recent  observations  in 
the  Builder,  says  » Of  necessity,  all  architec. 
tores,  in  conntries  which  once  were  covered  with 
forests,  most  have  originated  in  wood,  that  being 
the  material  of  which  the  earliest  buildings  were 
fashioned,  on  account  of  the  comparative  ease 
in  working  it;  and  the  stone  architecture  which 
was  evolved  from  it  in  the  coarse  of  time  would 
necessarily  at  the  outset  be  based  upon  the 
wooden  models  of  the  past,  and  its  develop, 
ments  be  moulded  unconsciously  in  some  sort  of 
accordance  with  the  timber  traditions  of  the 
raw.  But,  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  why 
18  it  that  we  find  the  same  ideas  of  construction 
obtaining  now  that  were  in  vogue  in  the  time  of 
^me  and  Greece,  and  earlier  still  in  Egypt  and 
Asia  ? Why  is  it  that  there  is  nothing  now  that 
was  not  ‘of  old  time  afore’  ? Why  are  ideas 
thus  permanent,  amid  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations 
and  generations,  the  building  and  destruction  of 
Cities,  the  fluctuations  of  material  prosperity, 
and  the  transitoriness  of  material  oonatructions  ? 
Simply  because  mind,  which  consists  of  ideas 
such  as  t^se,  is  permanent  amid  all  changing 
forms;  simply  because  that  very  mind  which 
built  the  very  earliest  stmotaree,  and  afterwards 
the  Karnac  temples  and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
and  afterwards  the  Grecian  fanes,  and  then  the 
Boman  monuments,  and  later  on  the  Medimval 
arohi^oture,  is  the  very  identical  mind  which 
now,  in  other  flesh,  is  building  slavish  copies  of 
the  ancient  forms,  and  investigating  and  sys- 
tematising  them  for  want  of  new  ideas.  It  is 
the  selfsame  mind  throughont,  and  there  is, 
indeed,  ‘ no  new  thing  under  the  bud,’  not  even 
a new  mind.  Since  the  matter  of  which  the 
globe  18  oonipoeed  is  identical  thronghont,  being 
rapable  neither  of  creation  nor  destruction,  so  is 
that  mind  identical  tbrooghout  which  has 
moulded  and  re-moolded  that  matter  to  express 
its  growing  thoughts  and  organisation.” 

The  Growth  and  Value  of  London.— 
There  are  eight  localities  with  a rateable  value 
exceeding  1.000.0001.  Next  below  this  group  we 
nave  the  Wandsworth  district,  with  857,4221. 

Plumstead  and  Lewisham  with 
718,4931.,  and  Hackney  with  695,5801.  The 
Fulham  district  has  also  made  an  advance, 
neing  from  the  thirty.fifth  place  to  the  twentieth, 
the  honses  being  more  than  doubled, ^nd  the 
rateable  value  trebled.  Poplar  has  tskeu  a step 
upward  from  the  twenty.firat  place  to  the  thir- 
teenth, the  houses  having  increased  in  number 
by  about  one-half,  and  the  rateable  value  raised 
from  218,2561.  to  558,4861.  la  rateable  value 
Poplar  now  stands  next  to  St.  James’s,  West- 
minster.  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  despite 
its  fashionable  repute,  baa  fallen  from  tbe  fifth 
place  to  the  seventh,  but  stands  second  for  rate- 
able  value,  whereas  it  was  third  on  that  account 
m 1856.  Its  rateable  value  has  gone  up  from 
^3,9761.  to  1,499,95-11.,  the  latter  being  about 
half  the  rateable  value  of  the  City.  But  St 
George’s  has  lost  ground  since  1856,  for  at  that 
penod  it  had  nearly  three-foucths  the  rateable 
value  of  the  City,  although  far  short  iu  the 
number  of  houses.  This  wealthy  pariah  does 
not  increase  greatly  in  the  number  of  houses, 
but  the  average  rateable  value  of  a house  in 
St.  George’s  is  eioeptionally  high,  being  nearly 
1421.  The  City  average  is  about  twice  as  high, 
but  we  see  that  the  average  for  all  London  is 
only  651. — Standard. 

New  Beredos,  St.  Simon’s,  Bristol.— A 
new  reredoa  has  just  been  erected  in  tbe  chancel 
Church,  Bristol.  It  is  the  work 
of  Hr.  P.  Bell,  of  College-green,  and  consists  of 
three  canopies  with  ornamental  finials  and 
^kets  m Painswiok  stone,  supported  on 
Devonshire  marble  shafts  with  carved  capitals. 

In  the  panel  on  the  north  side  are  the  inter- 
laced  signs,— Alpha  and  Omega,— on  a gold 
ground,  and  on  the  south  panel  is  the  sacred 
mon^am  ”1.  H.  S.”  likewise  on  a gold  ground. 

Uo  the  centre  panel  is  a Maltese  cross  in  Cornish 
Mpentine.  There  are  also  bosses  of  serpentine. 
Ihe  gronndwork  of  the  panels  is  diapered.  The 
dado  18  of  Maw’s  encaustic  tiles,  while  the  walls 
on  either  side  of  and  level  with  the  reredos  are 
of  ^w  8 tiles  of  a different  pattern.  The  archi- 
tecta  for  the  work  are  Messrs.  Pope  & Paul. 

Cemeteries.  - The  Ererton  (Liverpool) 
Burial  B^rd  have  appointed  Messrs.  Thomas  D. 
Barry  & Son,  architects,  Liverpool,  to  superin- 
tend the  whole  of  the  bnildinga.  fencing,  laying, 
out,  and  planting  the  new  cemetery  at  Faza. 
kerley,  near  Liverpool,  consisting  of  fifty.fonr 
acres.  •' 


Consumption  of  Quicksilver. — The  quiok. 
silver  mines  of  Almaden,  in  Spain,  which  are 
believed  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  the  Romans,  and  which  until  lately 
constitnted  the  chief  source  whence  the  supplies 
of  quicksilver  consumed  throughout  the  world 
were  drawn,  are  now  (according  to  the  Mining 
Journal)  exposed  to  a severe  competition  from 
the  quicksilver  mines  discovered  in  California. 
Ibe  gold-diggers  in  California,  in  the  course  of 
explorations,  oame  upon  particles  of  a reddish 
mineral  of  high  specific  gravity,  which  on 
analysis  was  found  to  be  cinnabar,  and  there  are 
now  numerous  quicksilver  mines  opened  in 
California.  The  quicksilver  is  brought  to  market 
m iron  bottles.  The  total  present  consumption 
per  annum  is  about  100,000  bottles,  of  which 
California  yields  about  60,000  bottles,  and 
Almaden  about  25,000  bottles.  The  workmen 
m the  mines  cannot  work  more  than  three  hours 
a day  without  the  risk  of  being  poisoned.  Under 
proper  arrangements,  and  with  proper  ventila. 
tiOD,  the  yield  of  the  Almaden  mines  could,  no 
doubt,  be  very  much  increased. 

Lectures  on  Capital  and  Labour.— A 
course  of  four  lectures  to  the  members  of  Work. 

Clubs  and  others,  similar  to  those 
which  created  so  much  interest  last  winter,  will 
be  delivered  by  Professor  Leone  Levi  on  Satur- 
day  afternoons  at  four  o’clock,- the  first  taking 
place  on  the  20th  inst.  Prizes  will  be  awarded 
to  those  who  distinguish  themselves  by  tbe 
Council  of  King’s  College,  in  the  theatre  of 
which  institution  the  lectures  will  be  delivered, 
rickets  of  admission  for  those  who  are  not 
members  of  Working  Men’s  Clubs  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  Club  and  Institute 
Union,  150,  Strand. 

Blackpool  Pier. — We  understand  that  tbe 
booth  Jetty  Company  at  Blackpool  have  decided 
to  carry  out  an  extension  of  their  pier,  from  the 
plana  of  Messrs.  Garlick,  Park,  & Sykes,  engi- 
neers,  of  Preston,  and  that  the  contract  has  been 
let  to  Messrs.  Lees  Brothers,  of  Carlisle  and 
10  00^z'^°’  works  willbe  nearly 

A New  Blasting  Material.— Lignose,  i 
vent^  by  M.  Falkenstein,  is  the  name  of  a new 
blasting  agent,  and  is  made  of  woody  fibre  pre- 
pared with  nitro-glyoerine.  It  is  stated  to  have 
about  three  times  the  force  of  block  blasting 
powder,  but  is  said  to  be  very  irregular  in  its 
action  and  extremely  sensitive  to  moisture. 

Items  from  Glasgow.— An  inspection  of  the 
means  of  egress  from  theatres  and  singing 
saloons,  and  of  factories  in  course  of  oonstruotion 
m Glasgow,  is  to  be  made  by  order  of  the  Dean 

of  Guild. Lord  Houghton  has  consented  to 

unveil  the  Barns  statue  in  Glasgow  on  the  25tii 
met. 

B-oyal  Institution.— At  the  first  evening 
meeting,  oa  Friday,  January  19th,  Professor 
Tyndall  will  discourse  on  ” A Combat  with  an 
lofeotive  Atmosphere.” 

Heath  Grammar  School  Competition, 
Halifax.  — Complaints  reach  us  from  un! 
fluccesafal  competitors  as  to  want  of  courtesy  in 
returning  designs  : — the  same  old  story. 
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' For  the  erection  of  villa  refidenee  at  nornaev.  for 
T.  Thompson.  Mr.  W.  B.  Brown,  architect  — ^ 
Goodman  £1,700  0 0 

0 0 

700  0 0 


Shadwell  u Charles-str 

snadwell.  Mr  W S.  Withenngton,  architjot:  — 

:L;.F- * J.  Wood £2,560  6 01 

Widdon  o ia.?  a a 

Judd  Hawkinga  ’.!!!!!!!!'.!!!  I’aSi  0 01 

P'P®  ^5  in.  in  diameter, 

320  ft.  01  pipe  aewer,  12  in.  m diameter,  in  Taviato 
and  other  connected  woi 
Mr.  C.  Higgina.  surveyor.  Quantities  not  supplied  •- 
Brothers  £993  0 o'l 

867  0 0 

^ 346  18  4 

Va'!?  276  0 0 

m , ^ 268  0 0 

Taylor  (accepted;  256  0 0 1 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  G. J.-C.  C.  H.-J.  17.  T.-J,  B.  C.-Mt.  F.-J.  P_S 

K.  i Co.-W.  B.  (Ctapmaa  (k  U»ll).-c.  C.  {need  not  Irooble  hin 
to  copy  from  newepepert  Thani*). 

add^rt*.^!  *<’  doelln,  pointing  out  books  andgl, 

AU  .utemenU  of  facte,  list*  of  tender*.  *e.  meit  be  accomDa: 

r“P«»»*6mty  of  signed  article*,  and  paper*  iea<! 
public  meeung*,  r«U,  of  course,  iritb  tbe  aut^rv 


TENDERS 

Fop  wwehouae  and  dwelling,  Haven-row,  TYTiitechapel 
6up^lie'd'^*°°’  * Aldwinckle,  architects.  Quantities 

£0*®“®“ £2.619  0 0 

Palmer  (too  late) 2.371  0 0 

2,290  0 0 
2,279  0 0 
2,193  0 0 


We  give  with  this  Numher,  as  a Supplement, 
INDEX  and  Title-page  to  the  Volume  of  lust  ve 
A COLOURED  TITLE-PAQE  can  he  had,  Qra 
on  personal  application. 

The  THIRTY.FOURTE  VOLUME  of  “ Ti 
BUILDER"  (bound),  for  the  year  1876,  v 
shortly  be  published,  price  One  Guinea. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Taa 
MONiALs  left  at  the  Offi-ce  t»  reply  to  Adverti 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copi 
ONLY  should  he  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  cutr. 
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ANTED”  ADTERTISBMEN'] 


BITUATIONa  VACAKT. 

81*  line*  (about  fifty  words)  or  under *.  lu 

Sach  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  Oa  #dl 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  Is  M 

Bach  additional  lias  (about  ten  words) da  Id! 

FBB-PAYHENT  IB  ABSOLUTELY  NSCBSSABT. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BDILDER"  1.  .applied  direct  from  the  Offle,  t.  ..dd. 

jiSir  I'dXi”"-*  “ ““  *•-  w ^ 

Klug-stieet,  Coveut-garden,  W.C.  UDOUULaB  FOURDRlNIEa 


Fop  the  erection  of  school  bnadioBs,  with  te„hep-. 
resideoce,  Norton  s Cross,  Monmouthshire,  for  the  8ken 
SchitMt^-i  -hoard.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen-Barker, 

Foster,  Brothers £1,495  0 0 

Ford..... 1 206  10  0 

FoweU  (accepted)  17  q 

For  house  in  the  Brakespeare-road,  Brockley.  Mr. 
Jackson— «®l“tect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Geo. 

AlJpress  £2,058  0 0 

Downs  & Co 2,033  0 0 

Tyerman  (accepted)  q q 


Boliogbroke-grove, 

Stephenson  £4^113  ^ q 

Colls  & Sons  3 990  q q 

Bayes  Bros.  & Allen  3397  0 0 

Goodman  3570  0 0 

Warren,  Smith,  A Co 3 175  0 0 


Bath  stone  of  best  quality. 

RANDBLL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited 
Quairymen  and  Sume  Merohante. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depd 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
applioation  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Ooraham,  Wilts.  [Adi 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double 
QBual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mor 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  o< 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement 

Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. 1 Gr 

College-street,  S.W.  [Advt.]  * 


Asphalte. 

Beyasel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  A Oa 

Office: 

No.  90,  Oannon.street,  K.O.  [Advt.] 


The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphs 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poul 
E.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  materials  ford; 
courses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  { 
sheds  and  milk-roome,  granaries,  tun-roi 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks,  [Advt.] 
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London  Street  Architecture : Premises  for  Messrs,  Maw  & Thompson,  A.ldersgate-street.— Mr.  H.  B.  Garling,  Architect 
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Th:m?s  in  F^oc^. 

HE  floods,  anex- 
ampled  within  the 
memory  of  the  pre- 
sent generation,  that 
have  inflicted  so 
much  suffering  on  so 
wide  an  area  of 
English  urban  and 
rural  property,  call 
on  every  one  for 
sympathy  with  the 
victims.  And  they  ask  for  more 
than  sympathy, — for  connsel  and 
action  in  order  to  prevent  a recur, 
rence  of  these  most  distressing  results.  A great 
peculiarity  of  the  late  inundations  has  been  tbe 
especial  d image  which  they  have  inflicted  on  the 
metropolis  itself.  In  some  of  those  outlying 
colonies  of  England  of  which  we  know  so  little, 
towns  and  almost  cities  have  sprung  up,  under 
the  influence  of  the  gold-digging  fever,  on  places 
which  have  proved  liable  to  overflow.  Thus 
GreymoiHb,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Grey,  is 
situated  below  the  ordinary  flood  level,  and  is 
DOW  periodically  nnder  water.  Hokitika,  on  the 
west  coast  of  New  Zialaud,  was  laid  out  on  a 
sandy  area  which  proved  to  be  a portion  of  tbe 
delta  of  the  Hokitika  river.  Not  many  months  ! 
after  the  commencement  of  the  city,  when  1 
streets  had  been  laid  out,  and  hotels  and  ware.  | 
houses  built,  the  river  reclaimed  its  own,  and 
made  its  main  channel  to  the  sea  through  the  ! 
heart  of  the  new  city.  We  speak  of  these  things  ' 
as  proofs  of  entire  absence  of  due  foresight  on  ; 
the  part  of  the  builders  of  these  colonial  works  of 
life.  And  yet  we  are  content,  at  least  twice, 
every  year,  to  intrust  tbe  comfort  and  safety  of 
a great  part  of  our  metropolis  to  the  ebanoe  that 
an  easterly  wind  may  not  accompany  an  equi- 
noxial  spring  tide. 

The  damage  done  by  floods  is  an  evil  as  to  the 
preventibility  of  which  we  have  often  remarked. 
No  less  than  three  distinct  orders  of  considera. 
tioD,  of  special  interest  to  many  of  oor  readers, 
are  involved.  It  is  pre-eminently  a builders’ 
question,  inasmuch  as  it  concerns  not  only  the 
selection  of  sites  for  building,  but  the  protection 
of  sites  when  selected.  No  less  is  it  a sanitary 
question.  At  Lewisham  tbe  inhabitants  com- 
plain that  the  furniture  in  their  lower  rooms  has 
been  satnrated  by  a mixture,  half  of  rain-water 
and  half  of  sewage.  In  London  itself  the  main 
drainage  works  appear,  so  far  as  we  can  gather, 
to  have  withstood  very  fairly  the  extra  demand 
on  their  capabilities.  The  old  evils  of  regurgita- 
tion and  heading  back  of  sewage  appear  to  have 
been  avoided.  This  is  tbe  more  satisfactory 
when  we  reflect  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
persons  competent  to  form  a correct  judgment 
on  the  point,  it  is  a mistake  to  throw  the  storm, 
waters  into  the  sewer.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  a much  larger  capacity,  both  in 
the  collecting  sewers,  in  the  main  outfalls,  and 
in  the  pumping  machinery,  than  would  be  need- 
ful for  the  providing  for  sewage  alone,  is  occa- 


sioned by  this  plan.  On  the  other  band,  this 
extra  cost  is  nob  all  in  excess,  as  some  cost 
would  have  to  be  incurred  for  a special  provision 
for  storm-water  if  this  were  excluded  from  the 
sewers.  However,  whether  we  regard  the 
metropolitan  drainage  works  as  extravagant  or 
not,  it  is  matter  of  great  satisfaotion  to  And  that 
they  have  not  broken  down  under  so  great  a 
stress  as  that  thrown  upon  them  by  the  excessive 
rainfall  of  January,  1S77. 

It  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  tbe  protection  of 
South  London  from  the  inundations  which  now 
have  recurred  with  a frequency  and  fury  unknown 
to  the  memory  of  man.  Tbe  distress  of  a large 
number  of  blameless  and  suffering  residents, — 
blameless,  that  is  to  say,  in  so  far  as  the  inunda- 
tion is  oonoerned, — must  go  home  to  any  heart. 
By  Friday  evening  (the  llbh  current),  the  Lord 
Mayor  had  received  donations  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  4,5001.  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  these 
suff’erers.  A conference  of  delegates  from 
riparian  and  other  parishes  and  districts  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  was  held  at  the  Lambeth 
Vestry-hall  on  the  11th  of  January.  The  subject 
is  urgent.  It  is  one  that  admits  of  no  delay. 
Every  additional  wet  day, — it  maybe  said  and 
hoped, — brings  ns  nearer  to  fine  weather.  Let 
ns  take  it  so.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
remember  that  all  oar  subterranean  lakes  and 
stores  of  water  are  now  full.  They  bad  been 
lowered,  before  the  winter  of  1875-6,  pretty 
generally  through  tbe  oountry.  Even  the 
summer  floods  can  have  done  little  more  than 
restore  them  to  their  normal  level.  Now  they 
must  be  brimful.  The  great  chalk  system  of 
water  supply,  as  to  which  wa  hope  to  hear  good 
information  resulting  from  the  late  discussion, 
illustrated  as  it  was  by  splendid  drawings,  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Eogineers,  must  now  be  in  a 
condition  for  experiment  snob  as  has  hardly  been 
tbe  case  since  Hr.  Clutterbnck  first  sank  wells  to 
investigate  the  depths  of  water  in  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood of  Watford.  The  groat  pervious 
watersheds  of  the  Wey,  the  Mole,  and  similar 
streams,  in  which  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
rainfall  percolates  and  makes  its  way  to  tbe 
Thames  valley  under  ground,  are  now  so  charged 
and  choked  with  water,  that  tbe  Wey  has  cub 
through  itsbankg,  at  apoint  where  the  river  makes 
a sharp  turn  at  right  angles  to  its  normal  coarse, 
and  the  torrent  over  the  meadows  that  border  the 
stream  is  more  rapid,  as  well  as  far  wider,  than 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  river.  If  such  is  the 
case  in  a soil  usually  thirsty  and  porous,  it  may 
well  be  anticipated  what  will  be  the  case  in  those 
imperviona  soils  which  are  the  natural  feeders, 
not  of  rivers,  bub  of  torrents  ; such  as  the  valley 
of  the  Brent,  which  enters  the  Thames  at  Brent- 
ford. These  are  only  two  instances  out  of  the 
many  cases  of  tributary  streams  which,  between 
the  high  ground  near  tbe  Seven  Springs,  in 
Glonoestershire,  which  claims  to  be  the  cradle  of 
the  Thames,  or  the  source  of  the  Kennet,  which 
has  some  claim  to  be  considered  as  tbe  parent 
stream,  in  Wiltshire,  pour  their  united  supplies 
into  the  channel,  or,  at  least,  into  the  valley,  of 
the  Thames.  It  must  take  many  days  for  the 


vast  floods  of  the  lltb  to  subside,  even  if  the 
rainfall  be  at  an  end.  The  least  shower,  even 
that  which  is  naturally  to  be  expected  at  this 
season,  will  send  a fresh  supply  to  reservoirs 
already  brimming,  and  throngbout  London  for 
many  days  the  capacity  of  the  river  channel  to 
convey  the  stream  that  fills  it  will  be  tested  and 
probably  strained.  Under  these  ciroumstances, 
any  spring  tide  will  be  attended  with  danger, 
and,  if  it  be  accompanied  by  an  easterly  wind, 
there  is  much  reason  to  fear  with  disaster. 

Under  these  circumstances,  not  only  is  it 
natural  to  ask  what  is  to  be  done  j but,  still 
more,  whose  duty  or  whose  right  is  it  to  act  ? 
On  this  latter  question  tbe  law  has,  it  seems, 
given  divided  and  uncertain  utterances.  We 
do  not  affect  to  express  a decided  opinion  on  a 
question  on  which  there  is  a legal  doubt;  hot 
yet  it  should  be  stated  that  some  reason  exists 
for  thinking  that  tbe  riparian  owners  and  occu- 
piers  are  not  altogether  free  from  responsibility 
io  tbe  matter.  Statutes  special  to  the  case  may 
have  modified  the  old  common  law.  Nor,  wo 
repeat,  is  it  our  funotion  or  our  will  to  lay  down 
what  that  common  law  may  be.  But  it  wonli 
take  very  much  to  convince  a dozen  Englishmen 
that  any  proprietor  of  a wharf,  qnay,  or  riverside 
property,  where  tbe  laying  of  a few  courses  of 
bricks  on  a wall,  or  along  the  edge  of  the  stream, 
would  be  sufficient  to  keep  back  an  overflow  of 
water  which,  if  once  allowed  to  commence,  woald 
innndate  acres  of  house  property,  would  be 
within  his  rights  in  refusing  any  facility  to 
persons  authorised  to  carry  out  such  precaution. 
Whether  it  be  or  be  not  a part  of  the  tenure  by 
which,  implicitly  at  least,  snob  property  is  held, 
to  make  it  safe  against  any  ordinary  danger  of 
inundation,  may,  indeed,  be  a moot  point.  The 
burgesses  who  fined  the  father  of  Shakapeare 
for  leaving  refuse  in  the  kennel  before  his  door 
would  probably  have  made  an  example  of  any 
riparian  owner  who  allowed  big  premises  to 
afford  means  of  egress  to  a spring  tide  in  the 
Thames.  As  to  that,  it  is  possible  that  the  ease 
is  clear, — it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  to  be 
fought  out.  Bnt  that  tbe  responsibility  of  in 
any  w^y  hindering  the  execution  of  sneh  a plan 
would  be  heavy  there  can  be  no  doubt.  What- 
ever the  law  might  say  to  it,  the  cries  of  hnn- 
dreds  of  sufferers,  submerged  owing  to  the 
neglect,  the  perversity,  or  the  stupidity  of  one 
or  two  riparian  dwellers,  would  be  heard  in  a 
tribunal  before  which  none  can  shnn  to  appear- 
The  condemnation  in  the  Court  of  Conscience, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  all  honest  men,  would  bo 
decisive.  We  trust  that  no  resident  along  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  will  hold  back,  at  the  risk 
of  injury  to  a vast  body  of  bis  fellow  townsmen, 
nntil  it  is  fought  out  in  the  Law  Courts  what  is 
the  exact  pound  of  flesh  to  which  he  is  entitled 
in  the  matter. 

As  it  is,  it  is  lamentable  that  the  attention  of 
the  public  sbonld  be  directed  to  tbe  quasi- 
scientific  discussion  as  to  who  is  most  to  blame.  It 
may  be  all  very  well  for  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  to  attempt  to  prove  that  they  are 
utterly  without  blame  in  the  matter,  but  the 
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ergnmetita  of  their  engiceers  do  not  go  far  to 
Eoppcr*'  'hi  • vi  'w  of  the  case.  The  beet  deftnoe 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  against  chargee  either  of 
ev.-r  action  or  of  inaction — the  only  defence,  in 
fact,  must  be  that  they  have  accurately  fulfilled 
the  funo  ions  imposed  upon  them  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Had  they  made  the  northern  em- 
bankment at  their  own  will  and  discretion,  it 
would  be  very  intelligible  why  they  should  ba 
anxiona  to  convince  the  public,  by  any  and  by 
every  available  means,  that  this  narrowing  of  the 
river  had  not  augmented  the  inundation.  Aa  it 
ia,  we  apprehend  that  the  execution  of  a pro. 
perly  aanctioned  work  cannot  involve  the 
miniatering  body  who  executed  that  work  in  any 
pecuniary  reaponaibility,  ahhough  it  may  be 
qaite  clear  that  such  a work  bad  beoome  a 
public  nuisance.  Thia  would,  indeed,  be  a 
stronger  case  than  any  which  for  a moment 
oonld  be  urged  against  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  So  far  from  this  embankment  being 
a nuiaance,  it  is  an  advantage  and  a great  adorn- 
ment to  London.  But  it  ia  only  one  of  a neceeaary 
series  of  works.  It  is  one  which,  while  it  stands 
alone,  has  mischievous  as  well  aa  beneficial  reaulta. 
No  man  who  is  a master  of  the  study  cf 
hydraulics,  unless  be  either  bolds  a brief, 
or  contrives  to  let  his  own  wishes  overpower  the 
balance  of  bis  judgment,  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  the  inundation  of  Lambeth  was 
aggravated  by  the  existence  of  the  Thamea  Em- 
bankment. Bat  we  are  not  of  opinion  that  it 
was  caused  by  that  work.  It  would  have  occurred, 
in  our  opinion,  if  the  whole  north  shore  of  the 
river  bad  presented  to  the  eye  the  same  expanse 
of  fetid  mud  at  low  water  that  was  to  be  seen 
twenty  years  ago.  lu  so  far  aa  the  work  of  the 
architect  or  of  the  engineer  is  concerned,  it  is  a 
far  greater  improvement  to  London  than  the 
Thames  Embaokmont  that  is  mainly  responsible 
for  the  extent  of  the  recent  inundation.  The 
readers  of  the  Builder  will  not  need  much  infor- 
mation on  this  point.  The  number  of  those  who 
remember  the  state  of  the  Thames  before  the 
erection  of  the  present  noble  structure  of  London 
Bridge  is  annually  decreasing,  but  yet  there 
mnst  be  many  remaining  who  remember  what  a 
service  of  peril  it  was  to  shoot  the  arches  of  the 
old  structure  when  the  tide  bad  ebbed  to  near 
its  lowest.  At  all  times,  indeed,  it  was  a matter 
reqniring  skill  and  experience  on  the  part  of 
the  boatman  to  pass  those  narrow  and  numerous 
arohes.  Between  piers,  and  starlings,  and  ob- 
struction of  arohes  by  water-wheels,  more  than 
half  the  natural  width  of  the  river  must  have 
been  blocked  at  this  point.  Such  was  the  con- 
struction, that  at  low  water  there  was  an  abso- 
lute cascade,  of  as  much,  Sir  John  Hennie  tells 
us  in  his  Autobiography,  as  5 ft.  in  perpendicular 
height. 

By  the  erection  of  the  new  bridge  the  water, 
way  was  at  least  doubled.  The  width  from  the 
face  of  the  London  to  that  of  the  Southwark 
abutment  is,  we  believe,  780  ft.;  out  of  which 
only  92  ft.  are  occupied  by  piers.  There  is  thus 
an  unobstructed  waterway  of  some  690  ft., 
through  which,  when  the  tide  flows  in,  an  im- 
mense body  of  water  ia  thrown  up  the  river. 
London  Bridge,  in  fact,  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered  a gauge  of  the  influx ; or,  if  it  bo.  it  is  a 
gauge  of  dimensioDB  ample  enough  to  allow  the 
ingress  of  almost  any  amount  of  water  that  tide 
and  east  wind  combined  can  drive  up  the  river 
to  its  site.  The  ancient  barrier  of  the  bridge 
checked  the  incoming  as  well  as  the  outgoing 
tide.  In  fact,  it  checked  the  former  more  than 
it  did  the  latter;  for  the  bead,  and  therefore  the 
impetus,  which  it  gave  to  the  land  supply,  enabled 
the  river  to  force  back  the  tide,  and  to  allow  of 
bnt  little  rise  above  the  bridge,  save  that  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  heading  back  of  the  river 
water.  For  thia  the  wide  area  of  the  sloping 
shore  afforded  an  ample  reservoir.  We  cannot 
speak  from  personal  recollection,  nor  are  we  at 
present  aware  of  the  exact  balance  of  testimory 
as  to  the  fact  whether  Lambeth  was  ever  flooded 
while  old  London  Bridge  stood.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  floods  have  been,  at  all  events,  more 
frequent  and  more  serious  since  its  removal,  so 
that  the  saocessive  and  repeated  inundations  of 
January,  1877,  as  well  as  the  width  of  area 
which  they  covered,  are  without  precedent  either 
in  memory  or  in  record. 

It  is  important  that  these  engineering  points 
should  be  clearly  understood,  because  it  is  de- 
sirable that  those  interested  should  pot  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  without  loss  of  time,  in 
order  to  avoid  a recurrence  of  the  calamity, 
rather  than  seek  to  apportion  blame  in  a case  in 
which,  after  all,  a verdict  would  at  least  par- 
tially lie,  that  the  disaster  was  the  “act  of 


God.”  It  is  of  course  obvious  that  the  gauge  or 
constriction  of  the  old  bridge  being  removed,  the 
relation  between  the  body  of  water  that  is  driven 
up  at  the  top  of  tide,  and  the  capacity  of  the  river 
between  Westminster  Bridge  and  Loudon  Bridge 
assumes  n new  aspect.  In  the  case  of  a slow 
and  gradual  rise  of  tide,  the  balance  between 
the  ascending  and  descending  stream  is  tolerably 
exact.  The  former  will  be  held  in  check  by  the 
latter.  Whether  the  channel  is  broader  or  nar- 
rower  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  height  to 
which  it  will  be  filled,  regarded  simply  as  a 
question  of  hydrostatics.  It  is,  accordingly,  as 
a question  of  hydrostatics  that  one  or  two  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  Times  have  regarded  it, 
and  their  natural  conclusion  has  been  that  the 
Embankment  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  perfect  placidity  neces- 
sary to  the  conditions  of  a purely  hydrostatic 
problem  was  entirely  absent.  It  was  not  an 
hydrostatic  but  an  hydraulic  problem  that  pre- 
sented itself  for  solution.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  arguments  which  held  good  in  the  first 
instance  do  not  hold  good  in  the  second.  The 
water  that  passed  up  through  London  Bridge 
was  charged  with  a considerable  momentum, 
and  was  urged  from  bebiud,  by  wind  and  tide, 
with  a continuous  and  formidable  force.  What 
that  force  was  might  be  ascertained  if  volume 
and  speed,  rate  of  tide  and  velocity  of  wind, 
were  accurately  known.  Waters  thus  urged  do 
not  rest  at  a trae  hydrostatic  level  any  more  than 
do  the  waves  of  the  sea  when  driven  by  tbp 
wind.  They  beoome  piled  up  one  on  another,  if 
any  obstacle  narrows  their  course.  Thus  it  ia 
certain  that  the  abstraction  of  so  many  acres  as 
the  Embankment  has  redeemed  from  the  area  of 
the  Thames,  must  have  led  to  a piling  up  of  the 
water  to  a height  that  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  obtained.  Up  the  stream,  past  the  bridge, 
rushed  a given  quantity  of  water,  at  a given 
speed.  So  long  as  the  channel  was  adequate  to 
the  conveyance,  a certain  height  would  be  main- 
tained.  Widen  the  channel,  and  that  height 
would  be  reduced ; narrow  the  ohaonel,  and  it 
wonld  be  increased.  Aa  compared  with  the  old 
channel,  the  actual  river-course  is  considerably 
reduced.  To  precisely  that  extent  has  the  height 
of  the  flow  been  increased.  The  fact  is  so 
obvious  that  we  should  ask  pardon  of  our  readers 
for  supposing  that  they  needed  more  than  a hint 
as  to  such  an  elementary  problem,  were  it  not 
that  names  of  some  authority  have  been  ap- 
pended to  arguments  which  ignore  the  difference 
between  the  hydrostatic  and  the  hydranlio  action 
of  water. 

What  remains,  then,  is  that  with  all  speed  we 
set  to  work  in  making  safe  the  sonth  bank  of 
the  Thames.  All  things  considered,  there  is  not 
an  boor  to  be  lost,  if  we  wish  to  secure  onrselves 
against  disaster.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
equinoctial  springs  are  seasons  of  danger,  and 
that  if  the  east  wind  blows  with  the  spring  tide 
at  that  season,  overflow  is  more  than  likely.  A 
writer  in  the  Times  has  called  attention  to 
another  celestial  phenomenon  which  bodes 
storm.  The  attraction  of  the  moon  is,  of  course, 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  distance 
of  that  planet  from  the  earth.  The  varying 
measure  of  that  distance,  and  therefore  of 
that  attraction,  is  denoted  by  the  apparent 
diameter  of  the  moon.  A table  of  such  apparent 
diameters,  at  new  and  full  moon,  may  be  taken 
from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  will  show  that 
the  occasions  on  which  the  east  wind  np  the 
Thames,  combined  with  spring  tide,  will  pro- 
duce inundation,  are  not  confined  to  the 
equinoxes ; and,  considering  the  state  of  the  land, 
the  roads,  and  the  proverbial  impossibility  of 
predicting  anything  certain  as  to  weather,  none 
of  ns  can  say  that  every  spring  tide  in  the  next 
few  months  will  be  absolutely  unattended  by 
danger. 

It  ia  our  Lope  that  the  gentlemen  who  have 
already  met  in  conference  on  the  subject  will  re- 
member how  large  an  amount  of  helpless  and 
suffering  population  depends  on  their  energy  and 
good  conduct.  We  earnestly  trust  that  the 
settlement  cf  any  question  of  division  of  re- 
sponsibility may  be  postponed  to  that  of  the 
most  practical  and  efficient  mode  of  executing 
the  works  required  to  insure  absolute  safety. 
There  should  be  a persona!  canvass  made  of  every 
riparian  occupier,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  he 
will  do  for  the  protection  of  the  property  of  him- 
self and  of  his  neighbours.  In  most  cases,  it 
may  be  hoped,  the  reply  would  be  the  expression 
of  a willingness  at  once  to  do  whatever  a com- 
petent  surveyor  would  declare  to  be  proper.  A 
contemporary  has  suggested  that  a guarantee 
fnnd  ;^bonld  be  subscribed,  with  the  purpose  of 


guaranteeing  to  such  riparian  occupiers  the  re. 
payment  of  any  cost  they  might  incur  in  pro- 
tecting the  town  which  did  not  actually  appear 
bo  bo  fairly  chargeable  to  them.  This  seems  an 
eminently  practical  snggestion.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  absolute  nuion  of  action  ia  iu- 
dispensable.  If  ninety-nine  river  walls  be  com- 
plote,  and  the  hundredth  be  omitted,  the  hun- 
dredth may  give  egress  to  a flood  only  measured 
by  the  area  through  which  it  rashes,  and  the 
time  of  its  flow.  If  there  are,  as  may  very 
likely  be  the  case,  proprietors  or  occupiers  who 
feel  that  they  are  incompetent  to  take  the  trouble 
and  risk  of  superintending  the  proper  closure  of 
their  own  bits  of  bank,  the  committee  should  be 
enabled  and  instruoted  to  take  proper  steps  for 
performing  such  duty  for  them.  What  is 
the  force  of  the  staff  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  we  are  unaware  j but  the  en- 
gineer will  no  doubt  be  able  to  afford  valuable 
assistance,  whether  official  or  unofficial.  What 
has  to  be  doue  should  be  done  at  once.  It  can 
only  be  done  in  time  by  postponing  the  settle- 
ment of  all  open  questions — by  proposing  a 
modus  idvendi,  or  means  of  combined  action  of 
the  nature  above  suggested,  or  of  some  equally 
practical  and  bond  fide  measure.  If  the  work 
be  at  once  grappled  with  in  this  spirit,  Lambeth 
may  laugh  at  spring  tides  and  land.floods.  If  it 
be  delayed,  or  quarrelled  over,  or  discussed,  or 
preached  about,  instead  of  being  taken  in  hand, 
there  are  nine  chances  to  one  in  favour  of  farther 
disaster. 

We  have  no  room  left  in  which  to  develop® 
the  third  consideration  at  which  we  previously 
hinted,  which  is  that  of  the  effects  of  the  floods 
on  agriculture.  Our  readers  will,  we  hope,  do 
justice  to  the  persistence  with  which  we  have 
remarked  on  the  neglected  and  obstrusted  state 
of  our  river  valleys  ; and  on  the  sacrifice  of  the 
service  of  our  streams,  as  means  of  irrigation 
and  of  drainage,  to  their  mechanical  utility  as 
affording  a motor  power  for  the  driving  of 
mills, — a power  that  is  now  so  frequently  super- 
seded by  steam  that  the  old  objections  to  the 
reassignment  of  our  general  hydranlio  system 
on  true  engineering  principles  have  now  lost 
their  chief  suppoit.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
loss  of  area  of  onltivable  land  entailed  by  the 
barbarous  mode  in  which  what  are  called  water- 
meadows  are  usually  irrigated,  and  of  the  loss 
to  the  country  of  the  annual  produce  of  at 
least  a fifth  of  what  ought  to  be  rich  and 
fertile  meadow  land.  All  this  ordinary  loss  and 
waste  is  now  increased  to  an  extraordinary  ex- 
tent by  a rainfall  which,  if  onr  river  systems 
had  been  under  competent  engineering  direc- 
tion, would  have  been  an  unmitigated  benefit. 
By  our  neglect  of  the  primary  laws  of  economy 
and  good  sense  we  imperil  our  health,  we  en- 
danger our  dwellings,  and  wo  throw  away  a 
main  source  of  wealth, — nay,  we  do  worse, — 
we  convert  it  into  a source  of  impoverishment 
and  disaster. 


BYE-COMMISSIONS  OR  BRIBES. 

If  ever  the  secret  history  of  the  Press  comes 
to  be  written,  the  public  may  be  put  iu  possession 
of  a clue  to  the  mystery  which,  during  the  last 
few  months,  baa  affected,  for  good  or  ill,  the 
reputation  of  great  men  and  great  journals. 
Rarely  has  a festive  or  silly  season  been  heralded 
and  accompanied  by  such  a dearth  of  bond  fide 
matter  for  comment  or  discussion  as  that  which 
has  just  passed.  Nor  when  it  is  remembered  to 
what  full-flavoured  news  the  popular  palate  is 
accustomed,  need  there  be  any  doubt  of  the 
supreme  perplexity  which  is  endured  by  the 
stuff's  of  morning  papers  at  a crisis  of  contra- 
dictory telegrams,  reticent  statesmanship,  and 
padded  correspondence.  The  pomp  and  oircum- 
stance  of  Delhi  brought  but  small  aid  to  the  dis. 
tressed  functionary  whom  conscience  whispered 
that,  now,  even  elephants  pall.  The  wrongs  of 
a mediatised  Nauwab  could  not  be  effectively 
exposed  to  public  sympathy  between  the 
Nativity  and  Twelfth  Night.  The  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  Colorado  and  the  common  beetle, 
though  eminently  suggestive  of  argument  and 
contradiction,  is  still  a subject  of  exclusive  rather 
than  general  interest.  Nevertheless,  returning 
daylight  has  brought  with  it,  sir  days  in  seven,  the 
usual  quantity  of  matter  if  not  information  ; and 
as  Fielding  laid  it  down,  our  morning  paper 
has  contained  the  orthodox  number  of  words 
whether  it  had  news  to  communicate  or  not. 
Small  correspondents  have  emerged  from 
modest  seolusion  to  provide  the  daily  pabu- 
lumt  and  perhaps  increase  their  own.  "A 
Poor  Vioar”  ceased  for  a few  minutes  the 
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israssiDg  care  of  soula  to  calm  metropolitan  in« 
jQietude  with  a practical  description  of  the 
iheory  of  inundation.  “A  London  Parson” 
same  forward  honestly  and  boldly,  as  parsons 
should  do,  to  denounce  the  corruption  of  arohi- 
tects  in  general  and  church-restorers  in  par- 
ticolar.  Other  oorrespondeuts,  with  equal 
honesty  and  boldness,  showed  in  a like  manner 
that  other  professions  were  similarly  corrupt ; 
and  a series  of  selected  letters  has  been  pub- 
lished  at  intervals  to  afford,  such  is  the  excuse, 
startling  surprises,  and,  as  it  has  torned  out, 
to  relieve  the  general  dulness.  But  the  Journal 
of  the  City,  as  the  Parisians  still  call  the  Times, 
is  rarely  if  ever  dull.  Even  in  recent  Bights  of 
goody-goodyism  and  gush  it  is  fresh  and  enter- 
taining. Most  of  its  leading  articles  are  still 
the  models  of  English  that  poor  Pi-ev6t-Paradol 
said  they  were,  and  they  may  be  profitably 
studied  on  that  account  alone  j while  its  private 
correspondence,  both  signed  and  anonymous,  is 
invariably  among  the  best  of  its  kind. 

All  honest  men  must  be  thankful  to  the  leading 
newspaper  for  having  taken  up  the  subject  of 
bye-commissions,  even  in  the  inconclusive  and 
half-eentimental  method  it  has  adopted  in  so 
doing,— a subject  neither  new  nor  startling  to 
scholars,  men  of  the  world,  men  of  businesp, 
and  journalists.  The  case  of  Coe  v,  Sothern,  in 
which  the  verdict  was  deplorable  and  unsatia- 
factory,  was  preceded  by  that  of  Bubery  v. 
Sampson  and  Grant,  the  moral  result  of  which 
was  decisive  and  overwhelming.  From  the  evi- 
dence brought  forward  in  both  these  cases,  the 
charge  evolved  was  definite  and  tangible ; but 
the  charge  brought  against  the  profession  of 
architects  is  neither  one  nor  the  other.  Wo 
make  due  allowance,  however,  for  the  delicate 
position  in  which  the  law  of  libel  places  a 
journal  and  its  correspondents ; and  we  need 
hardly  add  that  nothing  would  give  us  greater 
satisfaction  than  to  assist  in  punishing  those 
whose  illicit  acta  disgrace  an  honourable  calling, 
if  ” London  Parsons,”  ” Victims,”  and  “ Con- 
tractors,” instead  of  being  vague  propagators  of 
truth  and  slander,  will  state  to  us  facts, — like 
men  who  sincerely  desire  to  expose  particular 
corruption  rather  than  to  gratify  general  spite. 

For  it  is  open  to  much  doubt  whether  a 
correspondence  like  that  upon  “Commissions 
can  generate  anything  but  bad  blood  between 
the  players  and  helpless  suspicion  amongst  many 
who  look  on  at  the  game.  Since  the  days  of 
Kina’  David  an  indiscriminate  attack  upon 
human  nature  and  human  kind  has  been  in- 
variably  accepted  with  complacent  resignation 
by  the  world  at  large ; and  if  the  ancient  poet 
still  receives  his  periodical  meed  of  praise  for 
having  said, — even  in  bis  haste, — that  All  men 
are  liars,  the  modern  journalist  may  yet  be  par- 
doned for  having  endorsed  the  statement, — 
even  after  the  naual  consideration  of  editor- 
ship,—that  All  architects  are  rogues.  Disin. 
clioed  as  we  are  for  many  reasons  to  discuss  the 
former  proposition,  in  the  face  of  it  we  are 
bound  to  admit  the  desperate  and  quixotic 
nature  of  any  attempt  to  dispute  the  latter.  It 
may,  however,  be  advantageous  to  an  accuser 
and  salutary  to  an  accused  to  learn  what  remedy 
is  always  at  hand  in  aid  and  defence  of  the  era- 
ployerj  and  what  penalty  awaits  the  employed 
should  he  be  proved  personally  “a  rogue,”  in- 
stead  of  being  merely  gibbeted  by  irresponsible 
agency  as  one  of  a roguish  fraternity. 

Some  seven  years  ago,  at  a meeting  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  then 
president,  in  his  address,  delivered  at  the  open- 
ing of  session  1870-1,  half  regretted  that  a larger 
number  of  practising  architects  did  not  belong 
to  the  Chartered  Society ; and  we  remember 
that  Professor  Donaldson,  while  proposing  the 
usual  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  seconded  by 
the  conductor  of  this  journal,  made  a remark- 
able  statement,  lu  justification  of  the  limited 
number  of  members,  absurdly  small  as  compared 
with  those  of  a kindred  society,  he  declared  that  at 
the  time  when  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
profession,  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  there  was  a 
very  intimate  connexion  between  architects  and 
builders.  At  that  time  Mr.  Smirke  and  Mr. 
Soane  were  at  the  head  of  the  profession,  and 
not  a word  could  be  breathed  against  their  honour 
and  reputation.  “But,”  said  the  Professor,  “in 
too  many  cases  the  architects  and  builders  shared 
in  the  profits.”  Soon  afterwards  a very  grave 
movement  took  place,  which  resulted  in  the 
removal  of  an  acknowledged  scandal.  That  was 
the  foundation  of  the  Institute,  which  was  in. 
oorporated  by  charter  of  William  IV.,  in  the 
year  1837 ; and  was  thereby  empowered  to  make 
bye-lawB  for  the  regulation  of  the  body  politic 


and  corporate,  and  for  the  admission  of  members. 
These  were  to  consist  of  three  classes:— 
Fellows,”  “Associates,”  and  “Honorary 
Fellows.”  The  Fellows  were  to  be  architects 
who  have  been  engaged  as  principals  for  at  least 
seven  snccessive  years  in  the  practice  of  civil 
architecture  j the  Associates  were  to  be  persons 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  same  for  a less  term,  and  who  had  attained 
the  ago  of  twenty-one  years ; the  Honorary 
Fellows  were  to  be  persons  unconnected  with 
any  branch  of  bnllding  as  a trade  or  business. 
The  election  of  these  three  classes  of  members 
is  made  npon  the  strength  of  bye-laws  re-estab- 
lished in  1853,  and  re-confirmed,  with  some 
alterations,  in  1866.  Bach  Fellow  and  each 
Associate  is  required  to  sign  a certain  form, 
which  oonstitntes  a declaration  of  an  undeniably 
binding  character,  as  follows  : — 


I,  the  iinderaiRned,  beina  elected  a ’Fellow  (or  Aeso- 
ciate)  of  the  Royal  lostitote  of  British  Architects,  do 
hereby  declare  ....  that  I wiU  not  receive  or  accept 
any  pecuniary  consideration  or  emolument  from  any 
builder  or  other  tradesman  whose  works  I may  be  ongsRed  to 
superintend:  that  I will  not  have  any  interest  or  parlici- 
nation  in  any  trade,  contract,  or  materials  supplied  at  any 
works  the  execution  of  which  I may  be  euga^ed  to 
superintend,”  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

The  violation  of  such  a promise  morally 
amounts  to  perjury  ; and  leads,  if  the  fact  can 
be  brought  home  to  the  offender,  to  expulsion 
from  the  Institute  aud  consequent  social  de- 
gradation. Instances  of  such  expulsion, —of  such 
moral  ruin,— are  at  rare  intervals  on  record.  That 
there  are  others  in  which  the  offenders  escape 
conviction  is  neoessarily  probable ; _ and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  were  the  Legislature  to 
recognise  such  a rule  enforced  by  any  chartered 
society  a palpable  benefit  would  accrue.  Yet  in 
the  Law  the  degradation  of  a member  of  the 
Bar,  or  the  striking  off  the  rolls  of  a solicitor,  is 
left  to  the  j adgment  of  coporate  bodies ; and  the 
result  is  said  to  be  satisfuctory.  At  the  same 
time  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the 
Institute  authorities  that  more  care  and  cir- 
oumspeotion  than  have  been  lately  given  to  the 
admission  of  members  is  needed ; and  this  is  a 
necessity  which  both  proposers  and  seconders 
of  new  candidates  should  bear  scrupulously  in 
mind. 

There  is  one  point  to  which  we  may  jnst 
allude  and  with  sympathetic  delicacy ; for,  ob- 
viously, the  difficulties  attendant  upon  it  are 
better  understood  by  ourselves  than  by  critical 
outsiders  who  have  never  mounted  the  scaffold 
of  a new  building.  We  do  so,  however,  with  a 
little  hesitation,  because  the  quotation,  either  in 
paragraphs  or  advertisements,  of  a particular 
sentence  often  favours,  when  isolated  from  the 
context,  a view  totally  opposed  to  the  general 
tencur  of  our  meaning.  We  would  call  atten- 
tion tothebeedleasnees  with  which  many  archi- 
tects allow  their  own  or  their  assistant’s  name 
to  be  associated  with  the  “ taking  off  ’ of 
“quantities”  for  buildings  erected  under  their 
superintendence.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  precaution, 
it  often  leads  even  estimable  members  of  the 
profession  into  dilemmas  unexpected  and  un- 
deserved ; while  in  some  cases  id  lays  arohiteota 
who  are  gentlemen  open  to  the  uttered  snspioion 
of  vulgar  magnates  whom,  often,  a long  and 
prosperous  accumulation  of  commissions  and 
bye-commissions  has  made  their  _ employers. 
The  chartered  society  has  done  little  yet  in 
this  vexed  question  other  than  to  recommend 
and  suggest.  Perhaps  it  might  advantageously 
pass  a resolntion  to  enforce  No.  15  of  its  so- 
called  “Buies  for  Profeseicnal  Practice,”  which, 
is  now  worded  in  the  following  manner  : 

“ When  an  architect  anppliea  builders  with  quantities  on 
which  to  form  tendera  for  ciecutiDR  his  designs,  he  should  I 
do  80  with  the  ooncHrrence  of  bis  employer,  and  it  is  ae- 
simile  tcAenpracficaife  that  the  architect  should  be  paid 
b7  him  rather  than  the  buUdor,  the  coat  of  auch  extra 
labour  not  beiug  included  in  the  commission  ol  5 per 

Instead  of  the  words  we  have  italicised  we 
would  fain  be  able  to  read  “ absolutely  required  ” ; 
and  we  suggest  that  steps  be  taken  at  the  first 
business  meeting  of  the  present  session  to  pro- 
mote conscientious  execution  of  a wholesome 
rule,  which  might  be  made  to  form  one  of  the 
conditions  of  membership  to  the  Institute. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  posi- 
tively wrong  in  the  provision  by  an  arobi- 
tect  of  the  “quantities”  required  for  bis  own 
design  to  enable  builders  to  estimate  the  cost 
of  carrying  it  out;  and  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  a note  to  the  Times  on  this  point  in  a tone 
of  triumphant  sneer  had  simply  found  a mare  s 
nest.  An  architect  who  is  wise,  however,  will 
for  his  own  comfort  avoid  the  practice,  and  leave 
it  to  a third  person  responsible  to  the  builders. 


It  is  some  satisfaction  to  find  that  while 
the  public  representative  body  is  provided 
with  the  requisite  machinery,  and  prepared  to 
take  action  in  substantiated  cases  of  bribery 
and  corruption,  private  persons  are  actually 
engaged  in  a task  of  censure  and  discrimina* 
tion ; and  this,  if  followed  op,  may  yet  lead  to  the 
exposure  of  some  few  doubtless,  whose  practicea 
drag  their  respectable  brethren  through  the 
mire  of  disrepute.  Not  many  amateurs  have 
served  the  cause  of  conscientions  architeota 
better  than  Sir  Edmnnd  Beckett.  In  his  early 
“ Lectures  on  Church  Building,”  he  said  boldly 
that  nothing  tended  more  to  lower  the  profes- 
sion  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  than  the 
“ auctioneer-like  ” system  of  paying  architects 
by  a percentage  on  the  builders’  contract.  Many 
people  heartily  agreed  with  him,  and  remain  of 
his  opinion.  “ It  is  difficult,”  said  he,  “ for  archi- 
tects of  the  highest  class  to  escape  altogether 
from  the  odium  which  is  reflected  upon  the  whole 
fraternity  from  the  too  notorious  practices  of 
the  lowest  class  in  the  form  of  contractors’ 

‘ bonuses,’  clandestine  percentages  on  reoom. 
mendations,  &o.”  Nothing  can  be  truer  j and, 
as  he  afterwards  insisted,  the  most  high-minded 
of  men,  if  he  suggest  an  improvement  in  a 
building  which  is  rising  under  his  professional 
superintendence,  is  exposed  to  the  same  sns- 
picion  that  an  upholsterer  excites  who  deplores 
the  increasing  shabbiness  of  window-curtains 
and  furniture  he  is  deputed  to  mend  or  polish. 
Two  years  ago*  Sir  Edmund  argued  in  a similar 
fashion,  and  told  an  amusing  story,  ifweremem- 
bar  rightly,  for  no  report  is  printed  of  it,  con- 
c6rniDg“ba980cks”  and  anarobiteot’s commission 
thereon,  which  may  perhaps  have  lingered  in  the 
mind  of  “ A London  Parson,”  for  he  also  pressed 
heavily  npon  hassocks.  Indeed,  the  first  person, 
who  came  forward  to  extenuate  and  explain  the 
sweeping  charge  he  made  was  Sir  Edmnnd 
Beckett  himself;  and  throughout  the  corre- 
epondence  his  somewhat  odd  diction  has  been 
oonspicuons  in  more  than  one  signed  communi- 
cation. Indeed,  the  loose  composition  of  the 
extraneous  article  beaded  “ Commissions,”  which 
was  printed  last  Saturday  in  the  Times,  is  happily 
unlike  the  official  utterances  of  that  journal. 

It  supplied,  however,  the  correct  answer,  albeit 
a sentimental  one,  to  the  question,  How  the  evil 
of  taking  aud  giving  bye  - commissions  is  to 
be  overcome  ? — and  that  is  by  elevating  the 
tone  of  the  professions  and  trades  implicated 
“ to  a point  which  will  make  them  sensitive 
to  the  moral  stigma  of  taking  bribes.”  No 
doubt  ofit ; and  we  may  consiatentlyask  people  to 
reflect  how  this  desirable  result  can  be  obtained. 
We  know  well  the  sort  of  encouragement  which 
too  long  and  only  recently  has  been  given  to 
such  an  attempt  by  the  arguments  and  assertions 
of  Quarterly  reviewers,  leader-writers  in  the 
Times  and  other  papers,  professors  of  science,  and 
self-styled  “practical”  men,  who  have  exalted 
the  workman  at  the  expense  of  his  professional 
master;  have  laughed  at  “soft-handed  gentle- 
men”; and  heaped  ridicule, — easy  enough  to 
raise  in  a social  atmosphere  tainted  with 
exaggeration  and  burlesque,- upon  refinement, 
learning,  and  diligence  when  united,  as  now  nob 
unfrequently  happens,  in  the  person  of  a well- 
bred  architect. 

After  all,  perhaps,  the  best  protest  that  honest 
members  of  the  prolbssion  can  make,  the  safest 
defence  for  the  public  to  use,  against  the  mal- 
practices of  individuals,  is  a purely  sentimental 
one.  From  time  almost  immemorial  this  has 
j been  felt  and  written  about.  The  researches  of 
1 German  and  English  scholars  show  that  in  Athens, 
even  at  the  period  of  public  splendour  and  private 
economy,  intrigue  and  deception  distinguished 
the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  Greeks  ; and 
that,  in  their  trade,  adulteration  and  short  measure 
wore  matters  of  course.  Nowhere  is  the  system 
of  exacting  bye-commissions  more  universal  or 
better  understood  than  in  India, — a fact  that 
points  to  the  antiquity  of  a custom  which  refine- 
ment and  the  modern  conscience  properly  con- 
demn. Both  Hindu  and  Musalmau  receive  a tnfie 
for  any  sum  of  money,  however  small,  which 
passes  through  their  hands.  Native  servants  of 


* At  B meeting  of  the  Royal  laatitute  of  British  Archi- 
tecta  in  the  “ Transactions”  of  which,  through  an  evident 
misprint.  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  is  made  to  attribute  to 
M Viollet-le-Uuc  “ the  maxim  that  an  architect  ought  to 
know  everjthiDg.”  Every  writer  upon  architecture  has 
discoursed  in  some  fashion  or  other  upon  that  attractive 
theme  from  the  eariiest  times.  A celebrated  paseage  in 
Vitruvius,  according  to  Newton’s  tranBlaiiop,  runs  as 
follows The  ancient  architect,  Pythias,  who  erectea. 
the  msgoificent  temple  of  Minerva  at  Prienm,  says,  in  his 
Commentaries,  that  an  architect  ought  to  excelm  all  arts 
end  learning  those  who,  by  their  industry^  and  practice, 
hive  brought  things  to  the  greatest  porteotion. 
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both  creeds  obtain  a percentage  npon  everything 
they  buy  for  their  masters  as  well  as  a bye-com. 
mission  from  new-comers  whom  they  introduce  j 
and  prefer  a general  claim  to  pecuniary  reoogni- 
tion  by  all  native  merchants  and  tradesmen  whom 
chance  or  regular  business  may  bring  in  contact 
with  the  family  they  serve.  Every  one  in  India 
uses  the  common  word,  and  recognises  the  fact, 
of  which  the  French  equivalent  is  remise  among 
the  lower  orders  ; and,  among  the  upper  classes, 

is  softened  into  concession.  la  Paris  a cook, 

chef  or  cordon  hleu, — exacts,  with  his  or  her 
master’s  knowledge,  a sou  from  the  tradesmen 
for  every  franc  expended  upon  the  purchase  of 
victuals  and  provisions.  During  the  Empire  it 
used  to  be  averred  that  some  of  the  officials 
and  even  the  chiefs  of  Government  departments 
exacted  thousands  of  francs  on  the  same 
system  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  a vile 
oonoierge  received  his  tribute  of  sous  from 
the  mendicant,  who  was  thereby  permitted  to 
exercise  his  calling  inside  the  courtyard  of  a 
lodging-house.  But  of  what  use  to  continue  or 
enlarge  upon  an  old  and  a long-reiterated  story  ? 
The  language  of  Vitruvius  is  precisely  that 
which  is  used  by  living  Frenchmen  and  English- 
men  who  are  honest  as  well  as  competent  archi- 
tects. “I  have  not,  0 Cmsar!"  said  the 
Koman,  in  his  dedication,  as  it  is  believed,  to 
Augnstus,  “ endeavoured  to  obtain  wealth  by 
my  art,  having  preferred  a little  with  a good 
name  to  an  abundance  attended  with  infamy. 
....  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  I may 
be  to  many  unknown  ; other  architects  solicit 
and  make  interest  to  be  employed  j but  I have 
learnt  from  authors  that  it  is  proper  to  be  re- 
quested, not  to  request,  to  be  entrusted 

What^  can  we  think  must  be  suspected  by  him 
who  is  requested  to  entrnst  another  with  the 
care  of  his  property,  but  that  the  other’s  gain 
and  emolument  is  the  cause  of  the  request? 

• • . . I cannot  blame  those  fathers  of  families 
who,  confiding  in  their  own  knowledge,  manage 
their  buildings  themselves  ; judging  that,  if  they 
mast  be  committed  to  the  unskilful,  it  is  better 
to  spend  their  money  according  to  their  own 
pleasure  than  that  of  another.  Hence  it  is  that 
DO  one  attempts  to  practise  at  home  any  other 
art  (as  that  of  a shoemaker,  fuller,  or  others  yet 
more  easy)  except  that  of  architecture ; because 
many  who  profess  it  are  not  really  skilled  in  the 
art,  but  are  falsely  called  architects.”  Now  as 

then,  in  England  and  even  in  France,  anybody, 

anctioneer,  speculating  builder,  commission- 
agent,  pictnre.dialer,  cemetery-statuary,  or  un- 
dertaker, — may  write  himself  up  architect  j and 
while  vestries,  boards,  and  some  companies,  are 
principally  composed  of  the  stuff  which  is  now 
especially  their  own,  professional  specnlators 
will  contrive  to  bo  of  them,  and  abuse  their 
position  to  furfher  private  ends.  Nor  is 
there  reason  to  believe  that  each  men 
would  hesitate  to  tag  “architect”  to  their 
names  if  it  answered  their  purpose.  Until  some 
sort  of  status  is  afforded  to  the  practice  of  archi- 
tecture  by  the  considerate  demands  of  the 
public,  and  a diploma  created  by  the  co-operative 
energy  of  practitioners,  there  is  little  hope  of 
ever  entirely  stamping  out  the  corruption  which 
the  commercial  followers  of  a mixed  and  hetero- 
geneous  profession  necessarily  do  their  best  to 
sustain.  But  even  as  it  is,  the  general  supply  of 
architects  in  London  is  of  a kind  superior  to 


for  ns  to  say  that  Mr.  So-and-So  is  a knave,  bat 
no  law  of  this  country  can  touch  an  anonymous 
correspondent  or  member  of  a newspaper  staff 
who  declares,  with  the  calm  assurance  of  irre- 
sponsibility, that  the  profession  to  whioh  Mr. 
So-and-So  belongs  countenances  or  sanctions 
knavery.  No  clergyman  would  dare  to  say  openly 
to  any  one  of  the  practitioners  who  have  super- 
intended the  erection  of  our  modern  charches 
what  it  has  been  possible  for  a so-called  London 
parson  to  say  anonymously  to  the  whole  world. 
The  colonist  in  America  and  Australasia  has 
been  gravely  informed,  with  the  connivance  of  a 
powerful  newspaper,  that  the  British  architect 
not  only  claims  bis  commission  on  the  total 
expenditure  from  the  employer,  but  also  a bye- 
commission  from  the  tradesmen  he  is  employed 
to  control,  and  that  this  is  “an  nndoubted  fact.” 
The  British  architect  may  appeal  in  vain  to  every 
tribunal  in  the  kingdom  for  redress.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while,  however,  to  waste  words  over  the 
periodical  fits  of  insular  morality  which  Macaulay 
noted, — rendering  virtue  outrageous,  and  society 
a ridiculous  spectacle.  Suppose,  just  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  we  introduced  into  one  of 
those  arobteologioal  stories  which  frequently  find 
a place  in  the  Builder  a description  of  the 
English  clergy  during  the  last  century.  Take  the 
“Essay  on  the  Fates  of  Clergymen”  ; and  great 
historians  have  not  refused  to  seek  in  the  pages  of 
Swift  a confirmation  of  the  clerical  debasement 
whioh  marks  the  eighteenth  century.  There  will 
be  found  adescriptiou  of  Corudoses,  “ who  got  into 
holy  orders,  and  was  recommended  for  chaplain 
to  some  noble  houses,  by  whioh  bis  revenue 
(besides  vails)  amounted  to  30f.  a year.”  The 
quotation  is  usefnl,  as  showing  how,  through 
professional  refinement  and  public  discretion, 
the  Church  has  risen  from  the  slongh  in  whioh 
it  was  sunk  about  a hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago ; and  it  may  serve  to  encourage  another 
eqnally  liberal  profession  to  aim  at  similar 
improvement.  “Some  time  after,”  in  Swift’s 
words,  “a  conntry  living  fell  in  ray  lord’s 
disposal,”  and  it  waa  bestowed  for  certain 
reasons  on  Corudoses.  He  bad  a select  number 
of  poor  constantly  attending  at  the  street  door 
of  his  lodgings,  for  whom  he  was  a common 
solicitor  to  his  former  patroness,  dropping  in  hie 
own  half-crown  among  the  collections  and  taking 
it  ont  when  he  disposed  of  the  money.”  My 
lord  continued  his  graces  to  Corudoses,  and 
ultimately  gave  him  a parish  in  town,  whence  he 
was  promoted  to  be  a dignitary  of  the  Chnrch. 

“ He  paid  hia  curates  punctually,  and  partly  out 
of  the  communion  money  ” ; and  having  married 
a citizen’s  widow,  he  “sold  the  clerkship  of  his 
parish  by  hia  wife’s  dexterity.”  Suppose  that, 
strengthened  by  this  narrative,  we  presumed  to 
“believe”  in  the  “undoubted  fact”  that 
dignitaries  of  the  English  Choroh  habitually 
practised  the  aforesaid  habits  and  abuses  in  the 
year  of  grace,  1730. 

Again,  take  another  case  of  a similar  de- 
Bcription  affecting  another  profession  as  honour, 
able  as  our  own.  Let  ns  refer  to  Thackeray’s 
description  of  Mr.  Bludyer,  and  a truer  or 
better  gentleman  who  coloured  but  never 
burlesqued  his  characters,  has  nob  breathed 
than  the  author  of  “Esmond.”  Here  was  the 
storyofoneof considerable  talentandno  principle, 
who  would  write  a page  of  praise  or  abuse  of  any 


clothes,  eh!  Mr.  B.P”  “I’ll  come  to  your 
shop,”  answered  the  literary  man,  quite  appeased. 
Presume  then,  as  we  said  before,  that  backed 
with  Thackeray’s  satirically  true  story  and  the 
recent  disclosures  which  Lord  Salisbury  ordered 
to  be  printed  for  the  public  safety,  “A  London. 
Architect  ” addressed  a letter  to  us  expressing 
his  “belief”  in  the  “undoubted  fact”  of  news- 
paper writers  claiming,  besides  thtir  usual 
honorarium,  little  attentions  and  pecuniary 
courtesies  similar  to  those  which  passed  between 
Mr.  Bludyer  and  Mr.  Woolsey.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  we  should  decline  to  publish  such  a 
letter  even  if  it  were  the  tond  fide  production  of 
one  in  whom  the  utmost  reliance  could  be  placed, 
or  emanated  from  the  very  highest  of  the  archi- 
tectnral  profession.  It  is  necessary  to  be  preciso 
and  even  persistent  upon  this  point  in  face  of 
the  licence,  savonring  of  two  or  three  genera- 
tions ago,  which  is  assumed  by  some  newspapers 
and  condoned  by  the  more  curiona  and  thonght- 
less  of  ephemeral  readers.  Nor  does  this 
attractive  kind  of  literature  appear  to  be  generally 
unattended  with  popular  satisfaction.  Similarly 
constituted  periodicals  came  in  with  the  year; 
more  are  announced,  and  others  are  likely  to 
follow,  if  advertisements  offering  capital  for  the 
purpose  mean  anything.  Weekly  prints  of 
twenty-eight  days’  existence  coolly  style  esta- 
blished  journals  of  thirty,  fifty,  and  more  years 
“our  contemporary”  ; and  wield  the  pen  as  if 
the  exhibition  of  their  own  virtues, — literary, 
not  social, — required  a foil  in  the  embittered 
review  of  a colleague’s,  perhaps  but  recently  a 
friend's,  errors.  Against  these,  and  practices 
such  as  these,  rendered  fashionable  and  amusing, 
newspapers  with  names  and  credit  to  lose  may 
fitly  make  a stand ; and  we  are  constrained  to 
think  that,  in  the  hurry  to  shine  amongst  a host 
of  lesser  lights,  a great  journal, — until  recently 
the  absolute  echo  of  Euglish  opinion, — has  too 
loosely  condescended,  by  the  publication  of 
indiscriminate  charges  affecting  the  integrity 
of  a large  number  of  estimable  men,  to  emulate 
a practice  whioh  its  cheaper  and  rapidly, 
advancing  rivals  seem  to  have  wisely  abandoned. 


r V i,  i^onaon  18  ot  a kmd  superior  to  man  living  on  any  subject  or  on  any  line  of 
clergymen  and  wealthy  i politics.  The  occasion  was  momentous  ■ the 
ot  a new  primn  dona”  (Mrs 


ment  thereon  may  be  formed  from  many  printed  ' Walker 


advertisemeats,  and  public  utterances.- i ,ss“hro”n[TnlS=o?  rtheatoe  ln°J 
r ^ raining  by  bad  ad.ioe,  and  killing  of  the  press.  tL  presence  of  a tailor  who  wae 

instead  of  curing,  la  not  accorded  to  the  public  L friend  ot  the  forthcoming  dAutents  annoTed 

Bludyer,  and  the  lattef  hinted  aloud  Tat 
Airs.  Walker  was  a poor  singer  : — 

“ Then,  sir,  taid  Mr,  "Woolsey,  Ihank  yon  to  pay 
me  my  little  bill." 

"Are  you  a relation  of  Mrs.  "Walker’s?”  said  Mr 
Bludyer  to  the  angry  tailor. 

“What's  that  to  you,  whether  I am  or  not?"  replied 

Woolsey  fiercely You  slia'n’t  liumbug  me  any 

from  my  attorney  to-morrow." 

II 1 "'oolsey,”  cried  tlie  literary  man  • 

don’t  make  a noise  ; come  iuto  Ibis  window.  Is  Mrs’ 
"W  alker  rtaUy  a friend  of  yours  ? ’* 

The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative;  and,  after  a 
word  from  Mr.  Bludyer,  the  anxious  tailor, 
trembling  under  the  weight  of  his  assumed 
intrepidity,  offered  to  say  nothing  about  his 
little  bill.  But  Mr.  Bludyer  waa  not  to  be 
frightened  from  his  duty;  and  mind,  too,  he 
could  write  a slashing  article  as  well  as  any  man 
in  England  : he  could  crush  her  in  ten  lines. 
Then  the  tables  were  turned,  and  the  tailor  was 

alarmed.  He  waa  willing  to  apologise.  “ I say 

come— let  me  take  your  measure  for  some  new 


people  will  thoroughly  understand  that  the 
difference  between  good  and  bad  architecture 
includes  the  preservation  or  injury  of  health  and 
the  lengthening  or  shortening  of  lives.  The 
remedy  for  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  lies 
in  the  institution  of  a certificate  of  examination, 
and  the  consequent  introduction  to  the  profes- 
aional  ranks  of  a better  class  of  students.  There 
are,  and  always  have  been,  architects  ond  archi. 
tects  ; but  there  never  have  been  in  any  British 
community  gentlemen  and  gentlemen.  We 
advise  all  those  who  are  desirous  of  employing 
an  architect  to  inquire,  before  choosing  ODie, 
concerning  hia  antecedents,  his  social  portion’ 
and  the  state  of  mental  culture  whioh  his 
language,  manner,  and  works  reveal. 

But  before  entirely  dismissing  this  subject  a 
grave  protest  may  be  made  against  the  mode  in 
which  the  whole  correspondence,  affecting  the 
good  name  of  more  than  one  honourable  pro- 
fession,  has  been  conducted.  It  would  be  libellous 


TEE  DATCHELOE  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 
AT  CAMBERWELL. 

The  new  endowed  middle-class  schools  for 
girls,  established  by  a schemerecently  issued  by 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  nnder  the  will  of 
the  late  Miss  Datobelor,  will  be  opened  next 
week.  It  may  be  remembered  that  this  lady, 
who  died  many  years  ago,  left  by  her  will  a 
certain  sura  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
her  vault  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  Under, 
shaft  in  repair,  and  likewise  a bequest  for  edu- 
cating the  daughters  of  residents  in  that  parish, 
bnt  that,  owing  to  the  constant  removal  of 
families  from  the  City,  there  have  been  compara- 
tively  few  girls  to  educate,  and  the  funds  have 
accumulated  to  something  like  50,000L  This 
being  so,  under  a scheme  drawn  up  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  large  and  handsome 
new  school  buildings  are  about  to  be  erected  at 
Camberwell  for  the  education  of  300  girls  be- 
longing to  the  middle  class,  the  daughters  of 
persons  connected  with  the  City  of  London 
having  priority  of  admission.  Alderman  Cotton, 
M.P.,  the  late  Lord  Mayor,  is  the  chairman  of 
governors  under  the  new  scheme.  The  mansion 
and  grounds  which  have  been  purchased  for  the 
new  foundation  schools  are  situated  between 
Grove-lane  and  Camberwell-grove,  and  pending 
the  erection  of  the  new  school  buildings,  the 
mansion  has  during  the  past  few  months 
been  undergoing  extensive  internal  alterations 
from  designs  furnished  by  Mr.  T.  Chatfeild 
Clarke,  architect,  iu  order  to  adapt  it  to 
the  purposes  of  the  school.  It  is  a large 
and  convenient  building,  and  the  interior,  as  re- 
arranged, will  have  accommodation  for  about  150 
pupils.  In  addition  to  a spacious  basement  the 
mansion  contains  three  stories  besides  the  ground 
floor.  The  area  of  the  stable  and  coach-house,  and 
yard  adjacent,  have  been  laid  ont  as  a recreation- 
gronnd,  the  former  being  fitted  as  a gymnasium. 
The  contractors  for  the  works  are  Messrs.  Coils 
& Sons,  of  Moorgate-street  and  Camberwell. 

The  land  purchased  for  the  permanent  schools 
and  grounds  covers  an  area  of  nearly  five  acres. 
The  new  schools,  which  will  have  their  principal 
frontage  to  Camberwell-grove,  will  be  shortly 
commenced.  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke  is  the  architect. 


The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. — On 
Monday  evening  next  Mr.  Fergusson  will  read  a 
paperOQ  this  subject  at  thelnstitute  of  Archi  tects. 
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Ix  the  course  of  last  year  we  noticed  at  some 
ength  a new  biography  of  Michelangelo ; and 
low  another  of  the  great  figures  of  the  grand 
i<?e  of  painting  is  delineated  afresh  for  us  by 
;ffO  writers  whose  names  will  be  inseparably 
lonnected  with  the  modern  literature  of  art, 
ind  who  bring  to  their  task  an  extent  of  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  subject  such  as 
few  contemporary  students  of  art-history  can  lay 
ilaim  to.  There  is  an  important  distinction, 
sertainly,  between  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  two 
books.  Mr.  Wilson’s  work  on  Michelangelo  was 
rather  a study  of  his  character  as  artist  and  man, 
read  by  the  light  of  special  research  and  of 
newly-discovered  documents,  than  an  exhaustive 
biography.  The  two  thick  and  goodly  volumes 
of  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavaloaselle,*  on  the  other 
hand,  though  baaed  in  some  degree,  especially  as 
regards  the  history  of  the  painter’s  family,  upon 
new  or  unused  material,  are  intended  obviously 
as  a complete  resume  of  all  that  is  known  or  can 
now  be  known  in  regard  to  the  personal  history 
and  character  of  Titian,  and  as  in  fact  super- 
seding all  previous  biographies. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  such  a claim  is  over- 
exacting,  especially  as  regards  works  written  in 
English.  The  authors  in  their  preface  pay  a 
graceful  compliment  to  Mr.  Josiah  Gilbert’s 
charming  book  on  “ Titian’s  Country,”  which  we 
noticed  fully  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  and 
which  relieves  the  barrenness  of  English  litera- 
tore  on  this  topic;  but  Mr.  Gilbert’s  book,  of 
course,  takes  in  only  one  phase  of  the  subject, 
and  beyond  it  there  is  nothing  worth  naming 
from  a literary  point  of  view.  And  Messrs. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle’s  book  seems  as  com- 
plete  in  its  plan  and  execntion  as  snch  a bio- 
graphy conld  well  be  made  within  conveniently 
readable  limits.  The  family  descent  and  con- 
nexion of  the  painter,  the  nature  of  the  political 
and  social  life  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  the 
phases  through  which  his  art  passed,  the  in- 
fluences under  which  it  was  matured,  and  the 
relation  in  which  it  stands  to  that  of  his  greatest 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  are  interwoven 
with  the  attainable  historical  facts  in  regard  to 
his  life  and  character,  and  with  a critical 
analysis  of  his  principal  productions,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  render  the  work  a complete  and  con- 
tinuous narrative,  only  slightly  interrupted  now 
and  then  by  passages  of  a purely  critical 
nature,  which,  however,  link  themselves  more  or 
less  with  what  precedes  and  follows  them.  The 
construction  of  such  a biography  on  this  model 
involves  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
balance  of  all  the  details;  and  perhaps  the 
authors  have  not  always  been  quite  successful  m 
this,  and  it  may  be  open  to  question^  whether 
the  political  passages  of  the  history,  in  which 
events  are  regarded  from  so  different  a point  of 
iview  and  on  such  a different  scale  from  those 
which  concern  personal  history  only,  had  not 
been  better,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  kept  a 
•kittle  more  decidedly  separate  from  the  personal 
narrative.  Some  slight  lapses  of  style,  construc- 
tion, and  punctuation  which  we  noted  here  and 
there  might  advantageously  be  amended  in  a 
future  edition,  but  they  are  not  snob  as  to  be  of 
any  importance.  The  sense  of  dissatisfaction 
with  which  almost  every  reader  keenly  inte- 
rested  in  the  genius  of  Titian  will  be  likely  to 
lay  down  the  book  is  connected  with  no  de- 
fioienoy  that  can  be  reasonably  charged  upon  the 
authors.  Independently  of  another  cause  to  be 
noted  just  now,  such  a feeling  is  inseparable 
from  the  perusal  of  a biography  in  which  we 
constantly  have  to  lament  the  loss,  through 
lapse  of  time  and  untoward  circumstances,  of 
facts  and  evidence  absolutely  necessary  to 
render  the  portrait  complete.  In  spite  of  the 
acknowledged  learning  and  research  and  the  evi. 
dent  industry  of  the  biographers,  we  scarcely  feel 
that  anywhere  in  the  book  we  really  get  the  man 
Ticiano  Tecelli  face  to  face  with  us.  So  many 
blanks  are  left,  which  we  cannot  hope  at  this 
distance  of  time  to  see  filled  up, — so  slight  and 
far  between  seem  the  reliable  indications  of  his 
character  and  personality  apart  from  bis  works,— 
that  the  impression  is  like  that  of  the  vision  of 
the  wizard  Michael  Scott  in  the  poem,— 

“ Sons  saw  an  arm,  and  some  a hand. 

And  some  the  waving  of  a gown"  ; 

the  latter  incident,  indeed,  seeming  peculiarly 


» Titian  • his  Life  and  Times,  with  some  Account  of  his 
Family,  chiefly  from  new  and  unpublished  Records  By 
J A Crowe  aud  G.  B.  CavalcaseBe,  authors  of  the 
“History  of  Painting  in  North  Italy."  London:  Jolm 
Murray. 


dpropos,  for  throughont  the  life  of  the  great 
Venetian  painter  there  runs  an  indefinable  sense 
of  samptaousnesB  of  costume  and  surroundings, 
derived  partly,  perhaps,  from  our  associations 
with  Venice  and  her  richly-robed  “magnifi- 
cences,” but  with  a certain  adequate  basis,  too, 
in  what  we  know  of  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the 
courtly  painter  himself.  For  the  great  period  of 
Venetian  art,  whether  wo  consider  its  character, 
istics  generally,  or  as  they  are  summed  up 
in  Titian,  its  supreme  representative,  was  essen- 
tially the  art  of  luxury  and  self-indulgence,  and 
of  the  fulness  and  satiety  of  a wealthy  civilisa- 
tion. The  connexion  which  this  characteristic 
of  the  age  obviously  has  with  the  art  of  Titian 
is  one  of  the  first  things  noticed  by  bis 
biographers,  who  remark  (p.  15)  upon  the 
questionable  pre-eminence  which  Venice  en- 
joyed in  regard  to  facilities  for  loose  and  luxu- 
rious living;  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  having 
in  this  respect,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
carried  off  the  palm  of  vice  ; “ and  we  shall  see 
that  bacchanals,  or  portraits  of  courtesans  in 
gallant  undress,  were  painted  by  celebrated 
masters  at  Venice  long  before  such  a thing  was 
thought  of  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  We  may  also 
observe  that  the  poetic  platonisms  of  Bembo  and 
the  fiery  strophes  of  Tasso  have  a background  of  a 
common  and  unethereal  sort,  which  is  distinctly 
repulsive  ; whilst  the  shameless  confessions  of  a 
scribe  like  Aretino  tell  of  a corrupt  morality 
which  bore  its  fruit  in  the  profligacy  of  the 
sons  of  Titian  and  Sansovino.” 

To  the  brief  but  interesting  sketch  which  is 
given  of  the  career  of  Venetian  art  previous  to 
the  age  of  Titian,  we  can  here  merely  allude; 
the  sum  of  it  results  in  the  impression  that  the 
painter’s  art  there  was  curiously  slow  in  de- 
velopment  in  the  first  instance  ; helped  forward, 
indeed,  greatly  by  the  Bellini  and  theii'  school, 
but  blossoming  almost  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly into  its  characteristic  luxuriance  at  the 
time  when  Venice,  losing  to  some  extent  her 
mastery  over  the  seas,  was  extending  her  arras 
and  influence  by  land,  and  thereby  drawing 
towards  her,  as  a social  and  political  centre,  a 
variety  of  artists  from  various  schools,  each  of 
whom  contributed  something  to  developing  that 
full,  rich,  and  varied  colouring  which  was  to 
form  the  special  note  of  the  Venetian  school, 
slow  to  master  the  process  of  oil-painting,  but 
ultimately  using  it  in  the  production  of  a rich 
and  full  style  of  easel-painting,  for  which  the 
more  limited  capacities  of  tempera  were  in  the 
end  almost  abandoned.  Among  these  immediate 
forerunners  of  Titian  the  most  prominent  name 
is  that  of  Palma  Vecchio,  whose  close  connexion 
in  style  and  feeling  with  the  greater  master  is 
well  known ; indeed,  it  is  mentioned  that  they 
drew  from  the  same  female  models  for  years. 
Bat  Titian’s  earliest  experiences  in  life  seems 
curiously  at  variance  with  the  splendonr  of  his 
subsequent  career.  From  his  poor  and  primitive 
home  in  the  hills  of  Cadore  he  was  sent  down 
into  Venice, — “the  city  of  enchantments,” — to 
the  care  of  a relation,  “ to  learn  a trade,”  for 
so  the  apprenticeship  in  a studio  was  then 
garded.  “And  here  Venetian  history  leaves 
him,  taking  no  heed  of  bis  life  or  doings  until  he 
issues  from  the  throng  of  competitors,  and  ap- 
pears  a master  at  the  Pondaco  de’  Tedeschi.”  All 
that  can  be  certainly  concluded  in  regard  to  bis 
early  training  was  that  be  was  in  close  proximity 
with,  and  much  influenced  by,  Giorgione,  and  in 
a lesser  degree  by  the  Bellini ; but  in  some  re- 
marks further  on,  the  authors  express  what  there 
can  be  little  doubt  is  a correct  opinion,  that 
Titian  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  pupil  or  artistic 
descendant  of  any  one  painter : he  must  be 
regarded  rather  as  having  gathered  up  into  one 
great  and  many-sided  style  the  lessons  and  pre- 
cedents derived  from  his  immediate  forerunners; 
bringing  to  one  focus,'  as  it  were,  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  art  of  his  period,  and 
superadding  a power  and  brilliancy  derived  from 
his  own  intellectual  insight  and  rare  facility  in 
handling  the  materials  of  his  craft.  Of  the 
general  conditions  under  which  hie  earlier  style 
was  developed  the  anthers  give  some  suggestive 
hints,  gathered  from  an  application  of  their 
kriowleclge  of  the  status  of  Venetian  painters  in 
the  first-half  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
illustration  of  the  position  of  their  predecessors 
at  the  turn  of  the  previous  age.  The  con- 
elusion  is,  that  painting  was  then  “ the  business 
of  some  great  masters,  and  of  countless  medio- 
crities. . . . The  taste  of  the  Venetian  public 
was  not  yet  trained  to  the  appreciation  of  sub- 
jects of  a domestic  or  homely  character,  aud  a 
steady  demand  conld  only  be  said  to  exist 
for  pictures  ‘ devout,  finished,  and  carefully 


wrought.’  ” But  the  Venetians  were  fond  of 
decorated  house-fronts  : — 


" The  contract  for  building  a house  often  enjoined  its 
adornmeut  with  frescoes,  and  a large  palace  in  a con- 
spicuoua  position  might,  if  tastefully  painted,  secure  to  a 
young  man  a number  of  useful  and  able  patrons.  Yet  it 
seldom  happened  that  a direct  connexion  united  a painter 
to  a weslthy  patrician  ; and  it  freqnently  occurred  that 
the  architect  employed,  at  a low  remuneration,  the  labour 
of  an  artist,  whose  ■work  was  highly  charged  to  the  noble 
owner  of  the  mansion.” 

The  latter  sentence  may  be  quoted  as  a useful 
hint  to  modern  members  of  the  profession  anxions 
to  feather  their  own  nests ; but  the  immediate 
interest  of  the  subject  is  in  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  earliest  references  to  Titian  professionally 
connects  his  name  with  the  decoration  of  a house- 
front, — an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of 
painting  regarded  on  its  decorative  side,  though 
singnlarly  at  variance  with  the  nature  of  the 
artist’s  subsequent  career. 

Of  this  career  we  may  just  reoal  the  main 
outlines  as  presented  to  us  in  this  fully-treated 
biography.  One  of  the  first  important  incidents 
we  come  upon,  after  the  early  period  of  which 
little  or  no  record  exists,  is  in  reference  to  the 
connexion  of  Titian  with  the  Fondaco  de’  Te- 
deschi,  now  a public  office  near  the  Rialto 
Bridge,*  but  in  Titian’s  day  a building  set  apart 
for  the  residence  of  foreign  traders  in  Venice, 
ostensibly  for  their  convenience,  perhaps,  but  in 
reality  that  they  might  be  under  the  eye  of  the 
Government  spies,  who  held  all  the  permanent 
salaried  offices  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment. The  foreigners  could  only  do  businesa 
through  a State  broker,  and  were  not  allowed 
even  to  choose  their  own.  The  connexion  of 
Titian  with  an  establishment  apparently  so 
removed  from  artistic  interests  arose  partly 
from  the  fact  that  the  brokers’  appointments 
were  regarded  as  prizes  which  conld  be  made, 
practically,  profitable  sinecures,  by  being  farmed 
out  or  sublet  to  men  who  did  the  real  business, 
while  the  ostensible  owner  of  the  place  received 
a large  section  of  the  profits ; and  on  this  footing 
Titian  and  Bellini  were  both  brokers  in  the  Fon- 
daco.  During  the  commencement  of  Titian’s 
career,  the  Fondaco  was  rebuilt,  and  decorated 
externally  with  wall  paintings  by  him  and  Gior- 
gione,  traces  of  which  are  still  faintly  visible, 
and  are  assigned  by  tradition  to  one  or  other  of 
the  two  artists.  The  probable  influence  of  Diirer 
on  the  next  stage  in  Titian’s  artistic  progress,— 
and,  indeed,  upon  Venetian  painting  generally, — 
is  a most  interesting  subject,  which  might  well 
form  matter  for  a separate  stndy.  In  general 
the  anthers  are  disposed  to  think  that  Diirer’s 
influence,  if  it  were  not  very  permanent,  at  least 
retarded  materially  the  progress  of  the  great 
Venetian  painters  toward  the  neglect  of  line,  and 
the  almost  exclusive  attention  to  surface,  colonr, 
and  modelling,  which  became  characteristic  of 
their  art ; and  they  quote  an  anecdote  told  by 
Scanelli,  who  wrote  in  1655,  which,  as  they 
observe,  whether  true  or  not  in  detail,  gives  indi. 
cation  of  the  decided  influence  of  Diirer  on  Vene- 
tian  art,  and  connects  this  with  the  style  and 
manner  of  one  of  Titian’s  most  remarkable 
works, — the  “ Christ  of  the  tribute-money  ” : — 

“Titian  'was  visited  on  a certain  occaBion  by  a company 
of  German  travellers,  who  were  allowed  to  look  at  the  pic- 
tures which  his  stndio  contained.  On  being  asked  what 
impression  these  works  conveyed,  they  declared  that  they 
only  knew  of  one  master  capable  of  finishiog  as  they 
thought  paintings  ought  to  be  fluished,  and  that  was 
Diirer ; tbeir  impression  being  that  Venetian  compositions 
fell  below  the  promise  which  they  had  given  at  their  first 
commencement.  To  these  observations  Titian  smilingly 
replied,  ‘ that  if  he  bad  thought  extreme  finish  to  be  the 
end  aud  aim  of  art,  he  too  would  have  fallen  into  the  ex- 
cesses of  Diirer.  But  though  long  experience  had  taught 
him  to  prefer  a broad  and  even  track  to  a narrow  and  in- 
tricate path,  yet  he  would  still  take  occasion  to  show  that 
subtlest  detail  might  be  compassed  without  saorilice  of 
breadth.’  and  so  produced  the  Christ  of  the  Tribute- 
money." 

The  anecdote  has  the  air,  perhaps,  of  having  been 
invented  to  account  for  the  peculiar  finish  of  a 
work  which  in  this  respect  stands  almost  alone 
among  Titian’s  productions;  yet  it  not  impro- 
bably has  a foundation  of  some  kind,  and  is  in 
that  light  significant. 

The  precise  date  of  this  typical  work  the 
authors  make  no  attempt  to  fix,  but  it  was  before 
his  visit  to  Padua  in  1506,  where  he  remained 
till  1511.  The  city  of  Mantegna  does  not  seem 
to  have  inspired  Titian  with  any  spirit  of  emula- 
tinn;  on  the  contrary,  he  carried  out  his  com- 
missions  there  to  a great  extent  by  the  help  of 
an  assistant,  and  with  an  ill. concealed  indiffer- 
ence as  to  doing  bis  best  for  a provincial  town  : 
such,  at  least,  is  car  authors’  conclusion  from 


• “ On  the  K ialto,"  the  authors  take  occasion  to  point 
ont,  does  not  signiiy,  as  is  often  supposed,  on  the  bridi/c  of 
the  Bialto ; but  on  the  open  space  or  Exchange,  so  called, 
and  from  which  the  bridge  was  named, 
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the  manifest  inferiority  of  his  work  there  in 
fresco  decoration.  “The  qneations  presenting 
themselves  for  consideration  might  be  these. 
Was  it  worth  while  to  paint  consoientionsly  in  a 
provincial  town ; was  it  necessary  to  do  the 
best  for  a price  not  the  best  ? It  is  difficult  to 
determine  in  what  way  Titian  would  have 
answered  these  questions  had  they  been  put  to 
him,” — a conclusion  little  flattering,  one  may 
say,  to  the  painter’s  character,  bub  certainly  not 
very  unjust  to  him,  looked  at  by  the  light  of ; 
certain  other  facts  in  his  life.  The  records  of 
his  stay  at  Padua  furnish  some  documentary 
evidence  as  to  the  manner  in  which  work  was 
carried  on,  and  the  price  of  artistic  labour.  In 
1512,  probably,  he  is  back  in  Venice,  with  a 
clear  field,  almost,  before  him,  through  the  death 
of  Gioi^ione  and  the  inability  of  Bellini  to  accom- 
plish all  that  was  demanded  of  him ; and  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  brought 
away  from  Padua  a fruitful  influence  on  his  own 
genius  from  the  great  works  of  Donatello  and 
Mantegna  which  he  had  there  studied.  It  was 
in  1513  that  his  offer  was  made  to  paint  a canvas 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten, — a demand 
oonched  in  a strain  of  high  artistic  and  patriotic 
enthusiasm  sadly  at  variance  with  some  traits 
which  become  prominent  in  his  later  years. 
Being  “ desirous  of  fame  rather  than  profit,”  and 
to  serve  the  Doge  and  Signori  rather  than  the 
Pope,  be  expresses  himself  “ anxious,  if  it  should 
appear  feasible,  to  paint  in  the  Hall  of  Council, 
beginning,  if  it  please  their  sublimity,  with  the 
canvas  of  the  battle  on  the  aide  towards  the 
piazza,  which  is  so  difficult  that  no  one  as  yet 
has  had  courage  to  attempt  it  ” ; and  asking 
only  in  return  for  the  broker’s  place  in  the 
Fondaco  (which,  as  observed,  ho  afterwards 
held),  and  certain  other  stipulations,  which  were 
all  granted.  Ofthe  battle  which  ensued  between 
his  partisans  and  those  of  Bellini,  and  his  various 
shiftings  backwards  and  forwards,  in  and  out  of 
favour,  an  account  is  given  which  illustrates  in 
an  interesting  manner  the  trickery  and  under- 
band  nature  of  the  social  and  official  life  of 
Venice.  Then  we  come  upon  bis  connexion  with 
the  Court  of  Ferrara,  whither  he  went  for  some 
little  time  to  paint  commissions  for  Alfonso  of 
Este,  then  the  husband  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  of 
whom  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  a por- 
trait  by  the  band  of  Titian,  wbicb,  however,  is 
not  known  to  exist.  To  this  period,  but  painted 
on  his  return  to  Venice,  belongs  the  celebrated 
"Assumption  of  the  Virgin”  in  the  church  of 
the  Frari  at  Venice,  in  which  city  he  was  now 
become  "a  public  man  in  every  sense  of 
the  word”;  an  honourable  position  which  be 
had  the  pleasure  of  realising  in  various  ways, 
among  others,  by  the  receipt  of  a curt  summons 
before  the  authorities  to  give  account  why  he 
had  never  finished  the  canvas  in  the  great  hall,  ; 
and  the  information  that,  unless  he  began  to  work 
at  it  within  a week,  and  laboured  continaously 
till  its  completion,  “ their  magnificences  ” would 
cause  it  to  be  painted  and  finished  at  his  expense. 
Titian  seems  now,  however,  to  have  been  io  a 
position  to  disregard  even  so  awful  a threat  as 
this  } and  his  entire  neglect,  for  a long  period, 
of  the  work  which  he  before  asked,  in  such 
patriotic  and  high-minded  language,  to  be  allowed 
to  perform,  is  one  of  the  many  instances,  to  which 
it  is  impossible  to  be  blind,  of  the  spirit  of  trade 
in  his  art  which  appears  to  have  taken  poesps- 
sion  of  the  artist  when  his  success  was  attained. 
He  seems  to  have  been  independent  in  bis  treat- 
ment of  clients  (when  they  did  not  happen  to  be 
royal  or  noble),  not  so  much  from  a spirit  of 
pride  or  self-respect  as  from  a perception  that 
he  could  now  alwajs  insure  his  own  terms,  and 
if  he  did  not  care  for  one  commission  he  could 
be  sure  of  a better  one  elsewhere.  Other  visits 
to  Ferrsra  and  one  to  Mantua  in  1519  and  1523 
and  1524,  show  bow  his  practice  had  quite  cessed 
to  be  confined  to  Venice,  though  he  seems  to 
have  been  rather  averse  to  travelling  about, 
partly  on  account,  as  he  himself  is  reported  to 
have  said,  of  the  difficulty  of  obtainiug  at  other 
places  the  peculiar  type  of  female  model  which 
he  was  used  to  paint  from  at  Venice,  and  without 
which  he  seemed  to  have  lost  part  of  himself 
Of  the  story  of  the  Docbess  of  Ferrara  having 
offered  herself  as  a model  for  a Venus,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  painter’s  complaints  about  his  diffi- 
culty in  this  respect,  the  authors  say  nothing, 
and  we  may  conclude  that  they  consider  it 
apocryphal.  It  is  to  the  period  of  one  of  the 
Ferrara  visits  thattbe  “Bacchus  and  Ariadne,” 
nowin  our  National  Gallery,  is  attributed;  of 
which  glorious  painting,  by  the  way,  the  authors 
give  a small  outline  engraving  which  had  been 
better  omitted,  since  even  the  outlines,  which  * 


might  at  least  have  been  correct,  are  a travesty 
of  the  original.  From  1527  dates  Titian’s  ac- 
quaintance with  the  notorious  libertine  poet, 
Pietro  Aretino,  with  whom  he  continued  on  in- 
timate  terms  till  the  death  of  Aretino,  whose 
friendship  can  have  had  no  elevating  infiuence 
upon  him,  and  of  whom  the  authors  observe  that 
“ his  knowledge  of  courts  had  taught  him  to 
flatter  the  self-love  of  princes,  and  he  now  im- 
parted to  Titian  the  secret  of  that  flattery,  sub- 
ject to  showing  him  later  how  the  fruits  of  flat- 
tery might  be  garnered;”  a lesson  which  Titian 
showed  himself  only  too  willing  and  able  to 
learn.  In  1530  came  the  competition  with 
Palma  Veochio  and  Pordenone,  which  was  to 
produce  the  great  work  of  Titian’s  life,  the 
“Peter  Martyr,”  for  which  preliminary  sketches 
of  each  artist  were  exhibited ; one  instance  in 
which  a work  of  the  highest  order  was  the  result 
of  a “competition.”  Titian  took  years  to  finish 
the  work,  aud  " quarrelled  with  the  brotherhood  ” 
of  monks  for  whom  it  was  painted  as  to  the  price  j 
and  in  this  instance,  certainly,  we  may  say  that 
be  might  have  been  justified  in  putting  almost 
any  price  he  could  obtain  on  such  a work.  The 
authors  express  a strong  opinion,  derived  from 
the  presumable  history  of  Titian’s  movements  at 
this  period,  and  the  interna!  evidence  of  this 
picture,  that  in  painting  it  he  was  much  influ- 
enced by  the  genius  of  Michelangelo ; though, 
as  they  truly  observe,  “ he  was  Micbangeleaque 
without  ceasing  to  be  Titian,  and  this  is  a proof 
of  the  greatness  of  his  genius.” 

In  the  same  year  in  which  this  great  achieve- 
ment of  his  art  was  realised,  we  hear  of  a wife 
and  of  the  birth  of  a son  (Pomponio)  to  Titian  ; 
a son  whose  future  life  was  to  prove  a melan- 
oholy  commentary  on  the  teachings  of  a society 
in  which  what  the  late  Lord  Lytton  would  have 
called  "The  Beautiful”  (with  capital  letters), 
was  followed,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  “ The 
Good.”  Of  the  name  and  family  of  the  wife, 
and  the  precise  date  of  the  marriage,  nothing 
seems  to  be  known;  but  Pomponio  was  the 
eldest  BOD,  and  as  the  wife  died  not  long  after 
his  birth,  the  painter’s  married  life  was  probably 
a very  brief  one.  In  1532  commenced  the  con- 
nexion  of  Titian  with  the  ruling  house  of  Spain, 
dating  from  the  time  when  Charles  V.  saw  at 
Mantua  Titian’s  portrait  of  the  Duke  “ of  that  ilk,” 
and  expressed  a wish  that  the  artist  should  paint 
his  own  likeness  j and  from  this  time  to  his  death, 
in  1576,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  difficulty  but 
that  involved  in  satisfying  the  demands  upon  bis 
time  and  genius  made  by  the  greatest  personages 
in  Europe.  In  glancing  over  the  remainder  of 
this  brilliant  life,  we  just  notice  the  episode  of 
the  painting  of  the  “ Battle  of  Cadore,”  in  the 
Hall  of  CouDoil  at  Venice : that  well-known 
composition  of  which  only  sketches  remain,  but 
which  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  artist’s  productions ; and  wbicb,  it  is 
noticeable,  is  the  record  of  the  defeat  by  “ The 
Signors”  of  the  predecessor  of  the  very  emperor 
to  whom  at  this  time  he  was  owing  all  his  greatest 
wealth  and  honours.  Concerning  the  real  mean- 
ing of  jtbis  picture  there  seem  to  have  been 
doubts,  owing  to  the  painter’s  intentional  seleo- 
tion  of  conventional  antique  armonr,  whereby 
the  real  historical  purport  of  the  composition 
was  veiled  to  the  uninitiated,  though  well  under- 
stood by  those  most  concerned  in  its  meaning ; 
for  of  the  really  historical  intention  of  the  paint, 
ing  the  authors  think  there  can  he  no  doubt,  and 
eveu  say  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the 
part  of  the  landscape  at  Cadore  which  Titian 
intended  to  represent.  Among  the  other  inci- 
dents which  form  landmarks  in  his  later  career, 
are  his  visit  to  Rome  in  1515,  and  that  to 
Augsburg  in  1548;  and  the  authors  picture  to 
us  the  old  man  of  seventy,  with  yet  many  years 
of  splendid  labour  before  him,  “ setting  out  on  a 
long  and  tiring  ride  in  the  heart  of  winter, 
crossing  the  Alps  in  January,  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  one  of  the  coldest  cities  of  Southern 
Germany.”  It  was  on  this  visit  that,  as  he  passed 
tbrongh  Ceneda,  Titian  bore  with  him  a letter 
of  introduction  to  Cardinal  Madruzzi,  in  that 
city,  given  him  by  Count  Girolamo  della  Torre, 
which  reads  like  the  credentials  of  a plenipoten- 
tiary  of  the  highest  rank,  and  furnishes  proof  of 
the  kind  of  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  : — 

“Ihear,”  saya  Della  Terre,  "that  your  Lordship  has 
left  Rome  and  returned  to  the  Court  of  bis  Majesty.  I 
therefore  t^ke  this  oppertuoity  of  preaentine  to  TOur 
Lordship  Tiiian  the  painter,  the  lirst  niau  in  Christendom, 
whom  I ask  you  to  treat  as  you  would  treat  luyself,  and 
who  is  oomii  g at  the  Emperor's  bidding  to  do  work  for 
his  Majesty.’' 

Aretino  describes  the  excitement  occasioned  a' 
Angsburg  by  the  arrival  of  Titian,  when  bis  bouse 
was  almost  besieged  by  crowds  demanding 


canvasses  and  panels,  or  any  specimen  of  his  ait 
that  was  to  be  bad. 

The  “ work  for  hia  Majesty  ” was,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  equestrian  portrait  of  Charles,  now 
in  the  Madrid  Museum,  on  the  progress  of  which 
Titian  wrote  to  his  friends  with  much  interest 
from  Augsburg,  and  on  one  occasion,  having  ex- 
hausted hia  colours,  begs  Aretino  to  send  him 
half  a pound  of  lake  cum  instantia,  by  the  first 
Imperial  messenger ; from  which  we  may  gather 
that  materials  fit  for  Titian’s  workmanship  were 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Northern  capital.  On  a 
subsequent  visit  to  Augsburg,  he  was  mainly 
occupied  in  painting  the  sombre  features  of 
Philip  II.  as  Emperor  elect,  and  to  the  olose  of 
his  life  is  continually  employed  on  pictures  for 
this  powerful  but  exacting  client.  The  last 
scene  of  bis  life  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
splendonr  of  his  latter  days.  He  died  of  the 
plague  on  August  27th,  1576,  " in  the  midst  of  a 
population  stricken  with  terror  and  heartless 
from  panic.”  The  regulation  forbidding  the 
burial,  in  any  of  the  city  ebnrefaes  of  Venice,  of 
a victim  of  the  contagion,  was,  indeed,  at  once 
set  aside  in  his  case,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
tnmult  and  terror  he  was  carried  in  procession 
to  his  tomb  in  the  Frari  Church.  Bnt  imme- 
diately after,  his  son  Orazio  died  of  the  same 
disease,  not  in  his  father’s  house,  but  in  the 
Lazzaretto  Veochio,  near  the  Lido ; the  house 
was  left  empty  and  neglected,  and  thieves  broke 
in  and  carried  off  many  precious  relics,  never 
to  be  recovered.  A sad  and  strange  anti-climax 
to  the  splendid  intellectual  life  with  which  the 
dwelling  had  so  long  been  filled. 

No  detailed  or  deliberate  critical  analysis  of 
the  genius  of  Titian,  or  of  his  works  taken  col- 
lectively, is  offered  in  this  biography  ; the  reader 
is  left  to  make  this  estimate  for  himself;  but 
various  critical  observations  in  connexion  with 
some  of  hia  greatest  pictures  serve  to  indicate 
sufficiently  the  view  which  the  authors  take  of 
their  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  include  much 
that  is  very  suggestive  to  the  reader  inclined  to 
pursue  the  train  of  thought  which  the  considera- 
tion of  such  works  gives  rise  to.  That  Titian  is  the 
greatest  master  of  easel-painting, — the  greatest 
painter,  par  excellence,  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen, — no  one  who  has  any  title  to  an  opinion  on 
the  subject  will,  we  apprehend,  foramomentquas- 
tion.  The  evident  conviction  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and' 
Cavalcaselle  on  this  head  does  not,  however, 
prevent  them  from  clearly  perceiving  that  this- 
very  supremacy  in  the  qualities  that  are  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  art  of  the  colourist  is  con- 
sistent with,  if  it  does  not  even  imply,  a certain 
limitation  in  other  directions;  in  regard,  for 
instance,  to  conception  and  realisation  of  form. 
The  following  general  remarks  on  this  topic 
seem  to  us  very  well  and  significantly  put:  — 

"tV'e  look  in  vain  throufihout  thp  annals  of  art  for  a 
man  who  combined  nil  the  eiceliencies  oiaceruible  singly 
in  Lionardo  and  Kaffaelle,  or  in  Michelangelo,  Ooreggio,. 
and  Titian,  To  paint  like  Titian reijuiredTitian's  peciHiar 
talents  aud  means;  it  required  that  colour  shonld bo  made 
a speciality.  To  draw  and  render  form  chastened  and 
select  as  that  of  the  Florentines  demanded  an  education  of 
another  kind,  which  should  make  colour  suhordiuate  to 
design.  Light  aod  shade,  as  piited  against  each  other  by 
Correggio,  were  only  attainable  by  one  who  gave  himself 
up  exclueirely  to  the  attainment  of  them.  There  never 
was  a genius  more  universal  tban  Kafi'aelle,  or  one  more 
fitted  by  nature  to  combine  all  the  highest  and  best 
elements  of  art;  yet  RaUaelle  is  not  a colourist.  Del 
Piombo,  who  came  to  Rome  with  the  impress  of  Venice  in 
his  manner,  gradually  lost  his  origioiility  in  a grand  but 
palpable  imitation  of  Ralfaelle  and  Michelangelo.  His 
opinion  was  transplanted  to  Venice  with  that  of  Buona- 
rotti,  and  set  up  as  a text  over  the  door  ofTintoretto,  but 
it  failed  to  produce  tbe  expected  ideal;  and  it  would  have 
been  utterly  vain  to  hope  that  colour,  after  tho  Venetian 
fashion,  and  design  in  the  grandiose  style  o>  the  Classics 
aud  the  Tuscans,  could  amBlgamate;  tbe  base  and  ele- 
ments of  both  being  altogether  dilFerent  aud  incapable  ot 
assimilation.  Tbe  trial  was  finally  made  by  the  eclectics 
of  Bi'logna,  and  every  tyro  knows  with  what  result.” 

But  while  Titian  has  not  the  wonderful  power 
over  form  possessed  by  Michelangelo  and 
Raffaelle, — while  lie  is  even  subject  to  criticism 
for  palpable  defects  of  drawing,  as  in  the  St. 
Andrew  of  the  " Assumption  ” picture,  and  in 
others  of  hia  greatest  works, — we  think  it  must 
be  conceded  that  as  an  executant  be  makes  a 
nearer  approach  to  complete  and  all-round  power 
tban  any  one  else  ; and,  as  tbe  authors  observe, 
bis  later  works  "afford  also  innumerable  proofs 
of  an  enviable  power  to  execute  at  the  same 
lime  pictures  technically  different  in  handling”; 
and  equally  extraordinary  was  hia  power  of 
assimilating  to  his  own  style  qualities  suggested 
by  the  works  of  others,  while  keeping  entirely 
clear  of  mere  imitation;  a power  eminently 
characteiistio  (in  every  branch  of  art)  of  the 
highest  order  of  genius.  Hia  bold  manner  of 
painting  a picture  for  its  positioo,  regardless  of 
Its  effect  while  on  the  easel,  is  alluded  to  in 
several  instances,  and  in  the  " Assumption  ” 
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pictnre  it  may  be  said  that  he  even  painted  the 
foregroQnd  pioturea  for  their  poeition  in  the 
pictio'e  5 “ he  made  hie  foreground  broad  and  nn- 
defined,  the  figures  on  it  supernaturally  large  j 
the  award  a blur  of  colour,  the  details  lost  in 
; wide  Sweeps  of  shade  and  a cunning  generalisa- 
tion  of  masses  and  by  this  means  he  brought 
■into  its  right  focus  in  the  picture  the  central 
celestial  group,  in  spite  of  its  greater  perspective 
distance  from  the  eye ; a piece  of  management 
which  the  authors  very  suggestively  compare  to 
the  natural  results  of  photography,  where  the 
foreground  details  are  seen  blurred  and  enlarged, 
while  the  principal  object  in  true  focus  is  distinct 
though  smaller  in  scale.  As  to  the  general  scope 
of  Titian’s  genins,  apart  from  snob  specialities, 
the  comprehensive  view  presented  by  such  a 
biography  as  this  goes  to  confirm  the  idea  which 
most  persons  who  have  thoughtfully  studied  bis 
works  will  probably  have  entertained,  that  they 
represent  the  fulness  and  vigour  of  the  intellectual 
as  distinguished  from  what  may  be  called  the 
spiritual  element  in  art  and  in  hnman  life.  Of 
spiritual  elevation  of  tone  and  depth  of  pathos 
we  can  hardly  say  that  there  is  much  trace 
in  Titian : and  although  what  his  biographers 
say  is  true,  that  in  his  treatment  of  religious 
subjects  he  at  once  soared  “ beyond  the 
limits  which  usually  confine  religious  painting,” 
it  is  equally  true  that  he  never  seemed  to 
realise  the  pathos  and  solemnity  of  some 
of  the  subjects  which  he  undertook  to  illus- 
trate. His  picture  of  “ Christ  mocked  by  the 
Soldiers  ” is  one  which  we  call  absolutely  cruel  in 
feeling,  in  the  total  indifference  with  whioh  it  is 
treated  purely  as  an  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  composition  and  action  in  a powerfully  con- 
ceived group  of  figures  ; it  is  evident  that  the 
splendid  figure  of  the  man  in  armonr,  who  kneels 
with  his  handsome  profile  half  turned  to  the 
spectator,  was  as  interesting  to  Titian  as  the 
agonised  form  of  the  sufferer  in  the  centre  of 
the  group.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  quite 
incorrect  to  attribute  mere  sensuousness  to  those 
of  his  works  whioh  might  to  a superficial  criti- 
oism  appear  specially  sensuous  in  sabjeot. 
That  his  many  “nudes”  (of  which  there  were 
evidently  many  more  repetitions  than  are  pre- 
served) were  commissioned  by  such  patrons  as 
Philip  II.  from  very  qnestionable  motives,  is 
probable  enough ; but  the  intellectual  energy  of 
the  painter’s  character  as  an  artist  leaves  no 
room  to  suppose  that  his  own  interest  in  such 
achievements  was  of  so  low  a kind  : nor  can  it 
for  a moment  be  said  that  they  possess  a merely 
sensuous,  to  the  exclusion  of  an  intellectual, 
interest.  Such  works  as  the  “Venus  and  Adonis  ” 
and  the  glorious  “ Baochus  and  Ariadne  ” of  our 
Gallery,  are,  in  fact,  typical  representations,  in 
form  and  colour,  of  impulses  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  course  of  human  life  and 
human  feelings.  Perhaps  a still  more  typical 
instance  is  the  beantifnl  painting  in  the  Borghese 
I Palace,  whioh  used  to  be  known  as  *'  Earthly  and 
I Heavenly  Love,”  but  of  which  the  biographers 
; indicate  the  real  meaning  with  much  more  evi- 
I dent  truth  in  their  title,  “ Artless  and  Sated 
Love”;  perhaps  we  may  suggest  that  “Virgin 
I a,nd  Matronly  Love”  wonld  be  still  better,  as  in- 
dicating the  intellectual  meaning  of  the  work, 

' which  completely  transcends  its  mere  sensuous 
I beauty,  remarkable  as  this  is. 

The  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  which,  as  we 
observed,  this  biography  leaves  on  the  reader’s 
mind,  arises  not  only  from  the  meagreness  which 
we  remarked  upon  in  the  records  of  Titian  the 
man,  but  still  more  from  the  undeniable  fact 
that  these  records,  so  far  as  they  go,  do  anything 
but  raise  him  in  our  estimation.  Of  the  probably 
and  self-indulgent  character  of  his 
life  it  is  easy  to  draw  conolusions,  though 
nothing  is  directly  said  on  this  point ; and  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  make  any  special  re- 
proach against  him  for  a looseness  of  morals 
which  was  all  but  universal  in  the  society 
in  which  he  lived,  where  depths  of  sen- 
snality  existed  far  below  anything  in  which 
Titian  was  likely  to  have  been  implicated. 
More  distinctly  disagreeable  features  are  his 
sycophancy  and  his  avarice,  whioh  seem  to 
crop  out  everywhere,  and  more  especially  in 
his  later  life.  He  addresses  such  a crowned 
scoundrel  as  Philip  of  Spain  in  language  which 
it  would  be  painful  to  read,  from  so  great  a 
genius,  even  towards  the  best  and  moat  virtuous 
of  monarohs.  His  “ greatest  happiness  is  to  find 
that  his  works  have  met  with  approval  from  so 
great  a king.”  Having  received  no  answer  in 
regard  to  some  paintings  he  had  sent,  be  greatly 
fears  either  that  they  have  not  been  satisfactory, 
or  that  “your  servant  Titian”  is  no  longer  in 


favour  as  of  old.  Even  in  earlier  days,  and  to  a 
lesser  light  like  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  be  writes 
that  he  “has  no  pleasure  so  great  as  to  be 
worthy  of  serving  when  and  where  your  excel- 
lency may  think  me  fitted  to  do  so.”  Of  his  love 
of  money  the  pi’oofs  are  unpleasantly  prominent 
everywhere;  and  of  course  it  was  no  wonder  that 
these  “ great  pei’sons  ” took  him  at  his  own  valua- 
tion, or  that  one  of  the  Spanish  envoys  (Garcia 
Hernandez)  wrote  to  the  Court  that  “ though  he  ” 
(Titian)  “ is  old,  he  works  and  can  still  work, 
and  if  there  were  but  money  forthcoming  we  should 
get  more  out  of  him  than  we  could  expect 
froyn  hie  age;  seeing  that  for  the  sake  of  earn- 
ing he  went  from  hence  to  Bresola  to  look  at  the 
place  in  which  he  has  to  set  certain  pictures  just  i 
ordered  of  him.”  This  was  when  Titian  was  over 
ninety  years  of  age.  The  biographers  remark 
that  Titian  “ was  and  always  remained  a gentle-  ■ 
man”;  but  surely  the  “grand  old  name”  can 
be  used  but  in  a restricted  and  conventional 
sense  here;  surely  it  is  more  applicable  to  the 
stern  pride  of  Michelangelo,  who  carelessly 
said  that  it  was  true  he  had  served  three  Popes, 
but  he  “ could  not  help  it.”  Compare,  too  (as  we 
began  by  referring  to  Michelangelo)  the  noble 
and  exalted  friendship  with  Victoria  Colonna, 
which  dignified  bis  life,  with  the  most  enduring 
friendship  of  Titian’s  life,  that  of  Pietro  Aretino,  a 
man  notorious  to  all  time  not  more  as  wit  than  as 
glntton,  libertine,  and  bnffoou,  beyond  even  the 
licence  of  his  own  licentious  day.  Nor  is  there 
one  word  in  any  record  of  Titian  to  indicate  that 
he  had  any  wide  interest  in  the  events  of  his 
day  beyond  the  limits  of  his  art.  “ Whilst 
Florence  is  wrestling  with  fate  and  fighting 
against  treachery,  with  Buonarotti  on  the  side  of 
the  patriots,  Venice  stands  still  and  watches 
with  feline  cunning  the  triumph  of  Imperialism, 
her  greatest  master  being  busied  with  nothing 
more  than  portraits  of  ladies  and  pictnrea  of 
female  nudes.”  This  quotation  implies,  car- 
tainly,  that  the  tone  of  the  society  in  which  the 
painter  moved  was  as  mnch  to  blame  as  himself. 
But  in  Titian’s  letters  there  is  nothing  that  arrests 
the  reader,  no  indication  of  force  or  individuality 
of  character.  He  was  a very  great  painter,  but  by 
no  means  agreat  man;  and  with  all  desire  to  think 
the  best  of  one  who  has  contributed  so  splendidly 
to  the  intellectual  enjoyment  of  mankind,  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  this  fact,  so  significant 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  art  to  the  great  realities  of  life,  and  in  the 
explanation  it  affords  of  the  unquestionable 
limitations  of  Titian’s  genius. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DEVELOPMENTS 
IN  INDIA. 

Toe  momentous  changes  whioh  the  vast  con- 
tinent of  India,  and  may  we  not  say  the  “ Eist  ” 
generally,  is  now  going  through,  make  the  sub- 
ject  of  “ Indian  ” or  Eastern  Art  not  a little  in. 
teresting,  and  may  be  instructive.  We  have  now, 
since  the  days  of  Clive,  had  a footing  in  “ India  ” 
(to  use  that  general  bat  somewhat  indefinite, 
if  not  misleading,  word),  and  have  held  control 
more  or  less  over  its  many  millions  of  sun-burnt 
peoples.  It  may  be  recollected  that  India  con- 
tains  nearly  a million  and  a half  of  square  miles 
of  area,  and  that  but  little  better  than  a super- 
ficial knowledge  is  possessed  by  us  of  its  almost 
countless  cumber  of  inhabitants, — of  their  ways 
of  life,  manners,  langnage,  faiths,  and  fine  art. 
Dictionaries  and  “guides”  are  but  poor  helps 
indeed  here,  and  we  seem,  as  we  dive  into  the 
snbject,  to  get  at  little  but  antique  names,  and 
but  a confused  misty  idea  through  them  of  the 
places  and  peoples  to  whioh  they  refer.  The 
snbject,  seems  familiar  enough,  but  it  is  not 
really  so.  India  is  a vast  mine  of  difficulties, 
however  looked  at,  and  if,  as  is  sometimes 
thought,  the  earliest  evidences  of  the  primeval 
man  is  to  be  there  found,  it  may  in  the  future 
afford  the  best  evidences  of  the  individuality  of 
races,  and  manners,  and  arts,  and  in  it  the  true 
value  of  them  may  be  estimated.  It  is  truly  a 
wonderful  land,  with  a history  so  far  back  in 
time  as  to  be  without  a visible  beginning. 

We  must  need  confine  ourselves  to  matters 
artistic  and  architectural,  but  it  is  not  a little 
difficult  to  treat,  ever  so  cursorily,  of  these, 
special  as  they  are,  without  reference  to  other 
and  extraneous  matters.  Nothing  in  art  has 
seemed  to  our  mind  more  curious  and  interest- 
ing than  that  of  the  origin  and  primitive  origi- 
nality  of  the  primal  and  unborrowed  arts  and 
arohitectures  of  the  world.  Go  where  we  will, 
all  the  world  over,  there  has  always  been  found 
in  all  isolated  places,  continents  as  well  as 


islands,  evidences  and  examples  of  primitive 
and  individualised  arts  and  architectures,  alto- 
gether unborrowed  and  new,  however  rude  and 
even  savage  the  people  may  have  been  who  in. 
vented  them.  New  Zealand  shows  a remarkable 
instance  of  this  individuality  and  power  of 
artistic  expression,  and  mode  of  work.  It  shows 
beyond  dispute  that  the  power  of  artistic  ex- 
pression  in  material  is  part  of  the  constitution 
of  man,  and  inherent ; and  that  if  he  cannot 
borrow  and  copy  forms  of  art,  he  will  invent 
them,  be  he  where  he  will.  The  New  Zealander 
was  as  individualised  in  his  art  as  the  antique 
Greek,  and  so  also  was,  and  even  now  is,  the  Hindoo ; 
and  there  is  no  more  difficult  problem  in  art  than 
that  of  its  origin  in  each  ease,  as  here,  and  what 
that  was  whioh  specially  guided  them  in  the 
production  of  their  “ ornament”  and  in  the 
decorative  details  of  their  architecture,  however 
rode  that  may  have  been  when  first  invented. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  arohiteoture  of 
a people,  as  that  of  the  Hindoos,  grows  out  of 
its  religion,  and,  doubtless,  in  n certain  sense  and 
way  it  does  so ; but  the  details  of  its  stone 
carving  and  cntting  are  foand  ready  to  hand 
before  the  temple  is  built.  The  architecture 
may,  indeed,  be  said  in  a sense  to  mould  the 
religion  and  religions  expression.  In  this 
instance  of  the  Hindoo,  with  so  complioated  a 
faith  and  elaborate  a ceremonial,  it  will  be  fonnd 
that  the  details  of  temple-building  and  the 
“ornaments”  to  be  fonnd  in  the  temple  furni- 
ture, are  all  ready  to  hand,  whenever  the  need 
arises;  and  the  new  temple  is  built  wii,h  the 
materials  already  provided.  In  this  work  of  the 
Hindoo,  scattered  as  it  is  over  so  vast  an  area, 
there  will  be  found  ample  means  of  proving  this, 
for  in  no  conntry  in  the  world  are  there  to  be 
found  so  vast  a number  of  temples  and  build- 
ings  dedicated  to  religious  purposes  as  in  India. 
These  are  not,  as  might  at  first  sight  be  thought, 
all  alike,  and  uniform  in  style  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment and  detail.  It  is  not  a little  surprising  to 
find  how  much  the  north  and  south,  east  and 
west,  differ  from  each  other,  although  all  be 
classed  under  the  same  general  term.  It  must 
be  confessed  here  that  we  are  sadly  at  a loss  for 
evidence;  for  the  little  that  is  available  is  really  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  vast  mass  of  materials 
that  mast  exist  over  so  large  and  diversified 
a apace.  Here,  with  us,  a church  or  a chapel  is 
either  in  the  town  or  in  the  conntry,  and  it  is 
pretty  mnch  the  same  wherever  you  go  ; but  the 
Indian  temples  are  all  but  infinitely  diversified, 
both  in  build  and  in  situation  and  surroundings. 
Some  are  found  built  in  gardens  of  singular 
beauty,  and  their  builders  seem  to  have  had  the 
gift  of  selecting  sites  for  the  sacred  buildings  not 
to  be  surpassed  in  appropriateness  and  purpose. 
Sometimes,  again,  the  very  wildest  and  most 
out-of-the-way  spots  are  selected  for  the  temple 
architecture,  — among  stupendous  mountain 
scenery,  and  looked  down  upon  by  snow-clad 
summits,  of  which  but  a faint  idea  can  be 
formed  even  by  those  to  whom  the  Alps  are 
familiar.  Sometimes  they  are  deeply  buried  in 
forests,  and  closed  in  by  groves  of  gigantic 
banian-trees ; and  then,  again,  they  are  to  be 
found,  as  a matter  of  course,  as  elsewhere,  in  the 
midst  of  tbickly-crowded  cities,  and  surrounded 
by  bouses  aud  divers  buildings,  forming  items  in 
the  picturesque  street  architecture.  Indeed,  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  our  Indian  empire  has 
had  built  in  it  a series  of  temples  and  other 
Btructures,  all  but  unrivalled  in  the  world,  and 
that  the  genius  of  the  Hindoo  race  of  builders 
has  for  a long  snccession  of  ages  been  employed 
in  the  work  of  adding  to  the  marvels  of  the 
art  architectural. 

And  not  only  are  the  number  and  position  of 
those  buildings  to  be  wondered  at,  but  the  power 
of  the  sc-utptor  who  has  worked  on  the  bare 
architectural  forms  not  less  so.  For  extent 
and  elaborateness  of  “ornamentation”  they  are 
not,  and  oannot  be,  surpassed ; and  this  orna- 
mental  detail  is  not  put  there  for  the  mere  sake 
of  covering  blank  marble  or  stone  wall  facing, 
but  it  is  all  of  it  symbolically  expressive,  all 
helping  to  tell  some  quaint  story  or  legend. 
It  is  wall  toriting,  if  there  ever  were  suoh  any- 
where. We  might  cite  a few  well-known 
examples,  and  wonld  refer  to  the  few  fragments 
to  be  found  in  the  British  and  India  Museums, 
which,  though  so  few,  are  well  worth  attentive 
study. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  though  the  fact 
is  bub  little  attended  to,  that  not  only  does  the 
architecture  and  its  details  differ  so  much  in 
different  parts  of  this  vast  country,  but  that  the 
precise  uses  to  which  the  temple  buildings  are 
pirt  difier  as  much  as  the  material  forms  them- 
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selves.  In  other  words,  the  “ superstitions,”  to 
use  that  general  though  sonaewbac  vague  word, 
are  mattitudiDoas,  and  influence,  insensibly  may 
be,  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  impress 
themselves  in  the  arohiteoture,  as  it  is  found, 
north  and  sonth.  It  would  be  but  repeating 
high<aoonding  words  to  catalogue  them,  but  it 
wonld  seem  a pity  that  so  much  that  might 
have  been  done  has  been  neglected.  It  is  only 
in  the  stray  notes  of  travellers,  and  bat  through 
acoident,  that  we  know  the  little  that  we  do 
about  them.  That  such  diS'ereuces  do  and  must 
necessarily  influence  the  artistic  forms  is  cer- 
tain; and  it  would  seem  to  be  all  but  a duty 
to  make  and  preserve  records  of  them.  It  is 
worth  note,  too,  that,  though  there  are  many 
superstitions,  there  are,  and  have  been,  from  a 
remote  time,  very  many  sublime  truths  and 
hints  at  far-reaching  thought  which  even  en- 
lightened Europe,  as  it  is,  is  but  now  beginning 
to  get  a glimpse  of.  We  may,  indeed,  with 
inflnite  advantage,  stndy  the  architecture  and 
fine  art  of  the  Hindoo,  and  must  need  profit 
by  it ; bnt  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  all  but  im. 
perative  to  look  at  the  causes  which  have 
produced  them,  and  at  the  special  uses  to  which 
they  have  been  pnt.  It  is  for  those  who  have 
opporbnnities  and  leisure  to  work  this  mine  of 
art-wealth. 

Not  very  much  insight  have  we,  certainly, 
considering  the  time  we  have  held  occupation  of 
the  country,  and  it  would  seem  a pity  if  oppor- 
tunity is  not  taken  of  what  is  now  going  on  at 
head  quarters  to  add  to  what  we  already  have, — 
not  by  destroying  the  native  buildings,  but  by 
the  acquisition  of  carefully-taken  impressions  of 
their  details,  and  even — which  would,  perhaps, 
be  yet  more  to  the  purpose — by  the  observa- 
tion and  close  study  of  building,  as  it  is  now 
practised  by  the  natives  themselves, — not  in  the 
Europeanised  cities  and  towns,  but  in  the  more 
out-of-the-way  and  retired  spots,  where  the 
native  architect  and  workmen  are  doing  their 
work  in  their  own  special  and  individualised 
way.  We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  vast  sbruotnres  of  the  Old  World  were 
built  up  ; and,  indeed,  marvellous  as  they  are  in 
size  and  power  of  artistic  expression,  these  quali- 
ties are  hardly  more  to  be  wondered  at  than  the 
way  in  which  they  were  built  up, — all  our  now 
so  necessary  mechanical  appliances,  as  steam 
power,  being  absent, — the  amazing  accuracy  of 
the  work  being  not  the  least  remarkable  thing 
in  them.  In  the  Hindoo  work  we  are  at  a loss 
which  to  wonder  at  most,  the  quantity  of  the 
work,  the  skill  with  which  the  parts  are  put 
together,  or  the  quantity  and  intricacy  of  the 
carving  in  and  all  over  it,  and  we  may  well  add 
its  refinement.  Colonel  Led,  Bishop  Heber,  and 
others  thought  so  much  of  this  last  obaraoteristic, 
and  were  so  impressed  by  its  oonabanb  presence, 
that  they  thought  that  the  Greek  himself  must 
needs,  in  some  way  or  other,  have  had  a hand 
in  it. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  at  present  to  the 
indiginouB  art  of  the  Hindoos,  and  have  not 
touched  on  thatof  their  Mahometan  conquerors, — 
quite  a study  in  itself; — nor  on  that  of  che  arohi- 
tectnre  which  we  have  been,  and  aro  now,  build- 
ing up  in  BO  many  parts  of  the  country, — a 
subject  in  itself  agaiu  of  no  small  interest  aud 
importance.  Indeed,  of  it  may  we  not  affirm 
that  it  is  symbolical  of  our  rule  ? Such  native 
towns  as  Delhi  and  Benai-os,  must  need  take  a 
long  time  to  Europeanise,  and  to  thoroughly 
“improve”  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  expressive 
of  so  much.  But  a city  like  Calcutta  is  a new 
city,  and  has  sprung  up  under  English  auspices, 
and  indeed  grew  up  out  of  a mere  village.  It  is 
perhaps  as  Europeanised  a town  as  is  possible 
under  a tropical  sun.  All  is  most  surely  done 
here  that  can  be,  but  the  mighty  laws  of  Nature 
cannot  be  gainsaid  or  reversed.  The  Hindoo 
even  here  is  a Hindoo  still,  aud  with  instincts 
and  faculties  peculiarly  his  own,  and  fitted,  too,  to 
the  special  country  and  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  placed.  The  architecture  and  the  fine  art 
to  be  found  here  are  all  predominantly  European, 
admitting,  of  necessity,  the  native  element  in 
and  with  it;  but  not  as  in  a purely  native  city, 
wherein  the  Enropean  ia  the  “leas'ening”  in- 
fluence,  more  or  less  eATective  for  change.  A 
very  curious  state  of  things,  all  ways  looked  at; 
certainly  artistically.  It  presents,  indeed,  a 
problem,  and  a great  and  comprehensive  one  for 
the  future.  It  is  “progress,”  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  But  what  is  progress  P asks  the  author 
of  “ Tancred,”  here  and  in  such  like  places  : 
“native  arts  forgotten,  old  ways  of  living 
annihilated,  and  literatures  and  even  languages 
altogether  lost ! ” Surely  it  is  not  all  gain  ! 


NOTES  IN  THE  “OLD  MASTERS’” 
EXHIBITION. 

In  spite  of  fears  that  have  been  expressed,  that 
the  resources  for  the  annual  loan  exhibitions  bad 
become  nearly  exhausted,  the  present  collection 
at  Burlington  House  is  little  inferior  in  interei't 
to  any  of  the  previous  exhibitions,  which,  as  our 
readers  know,  is  saying  a good  deal.  There  could, 
indeed,  be  no  fear  that  the  real  resources  of 
England  ooold  be  exhausted  by  eight  such  col- 
lections, so  rich  is  this  ooantry  in  masterpieces 
of  the  painter’s  art ; but  the  readiness  of  owners 
of  private  collections  to  lend  their  treasures  is 
of  course  only  to  be  counted  upon  within  certain 
limits ; and  though,  as  far  as  the  public  are  cod. 
cerned,  a repetition  of  the  same  collection,  after 
an  interval  of  ten  years,  wonld  be  most  welcome, 
it  may  seem  otherwise  to  those  who,  having  lent 
valuable  works  once,  are  not  disposed  to  do  so  a 
second  time.  For  the  present,  however,  though 
we  have  not  such  an  array  of  splendid  works  as 
in  some  previous  years,  the  attraotiveness  of 
this  oollection  has  been  skilfully  kept  up  by  cer- 
tain specialities  in  the  selection,  which  have 
proved  of  sufficient  interest  to  keep  the  pens  of 
ready  writers  on  art  even  more  largely  employed 
than  is  usnal. 

The  "point”  in  the  present  exhibition,  about 
which  every  one  is  talking,  consists  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a dozen  of  the  works  (portraits  chiefly) 
of  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  (1756 — 1823),  whose  name 
has  been  better  known  than  his  works  to  " the 
Southron  ” hitherto  ; and  whom  the  unthinking 
publicand  (sometimes)  eqoally  unthinking  critics, 
in  their  joy  over  a new  reputation,  are  minded 
at  once  to  rank  with  Reynolds,  Romney,  and 
Gainsborough,  as  another  great  pertrait-painter. 
This  notion  we  must  emphatically  contradict; 
with  a strong  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the 
inane  way  in  which  a fashion  or  liking  of  this 
kind  is  set  up  by  quidnuncs  of  the  daily  press, 
and  taken  up  by  foolish  people  who  go  about 
the  rooms  saying  to  their  friends,  “ How  ad- 
mirable ! I much  prefer  bis  portraits  to  Rey- 
nolds’s,” and  so  forth.  There  is  enough  in  the 
works  of  Raeburn  exhibited  here  to  show  that  he 
palpably  imitated  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough, 
and  that  he  had  sufficient  genius  to  oome  very 
near  his  models  sometimes;  but  the  best  imitation 
cannot  be  allowed  to  rank  with  the  original. 
The  best  of  his  works  here  is  the  portrait  of  Dr. 
Spena,  in  the  nniforni  of  the  Royal  Company  of 
Scottish  Arohers,  drawing  his  bow  and  taking 
aim  (268)  : the  face,  a fine  one,  is  painted  in  very 
broad  vigorous  style,  and  with  admirable  expres- 
sion, and  the  distance  very  effectively  sketched, 
d la  Gainsborough,  but  the  painter’s  determina- 
tion to  emphasise  the  thistle  in  the  foreground 
has  led  to  bis  making  it  so  hard  and  prominent 
as  to  be  almost  an  eyesore  in  the  picture.  In  the 
portrait  of  “ Alister  M’Donnell”  (271),  in  High- 
land costume,  and  grasping  a gun,  there  is,  with 
all  its  force  and  finish,  a theatrical  element  quite 
alien  to  the  art  of  the  two  great  English  painters, 
and  though  the  portrait  of  “ Mrs.  Gregory  ” (91) 
might  certainly  be  taken  for  Reynolds  in  one  of 
his  many  humonrs,  it  would  not  be  in  one  of  his 
best.  The  painting,  though  rather  white  and 
chalky,is  a very  charming  one ; but  a great  deal  of 
the  charm  is  in  the  lovely  and  expressive  counte- 
nance of  the  sitter.  A more  original  and  powerful 
work  is  “Lady  Raebnrn"  (47),  neither  lovely 
nor  expressive,  but  remarkable  enough  in  her 
attitude,  with  her  great  muscular  arms  folded, 
and  the  dress,  simple  in  colour  and  arrangement, 
finely  and  broadly  treated.  And  no  doubt  the 
manly  and  vigorous  portrait  of  “Lord  Eldin” 
(15)  contrasts  favourably  with  the  opposite 
work,  in  which  Lawrence  has  smoothed  down 
rough  “ John  Abernetby  ” (7)  into  a bland  vacil- 
lating old  gentleman.  In  short,  the  Raeburn 
portraits  are  powerful  and  very  interesting ; but 
we  protest  against  the  absurdity  of  therefore 
at  once  placing  their  author  on  a level  with  such 
a many-sided  master  as  Reynolds. 

Among  the  English  portraits  are  the  two 
interesting  half-lengths  of  himself  and  Burke, 
painted  by  Reynolds  for  Mrs.  Thrale  : the  pain  ter 
represents  himself  bolding  bis  hand  to  his  ear 
to  assist  him  in  hearing;  this  portrayal  of  his 
own  infirmity  by  the  artist  speaks  feelingly  of 
his  trustful  intimacy  with  the  kind  friend  and 
hostess  for  whom  it  was  painted.  The  portrait 
of  “Captain  John  Foot”  (36)j  in  Indian  cos- 
tume,  ia  traditionally  said  to  have  been  a 
favourite  with  the  painter,  a tradition  for  which 
the  work  does  not  afford  much  foundation.  One 
of  the  numerous  “Nelly  O’Briens”  which 
Reynolds  painted  is  fine  (195)  ; she  leans  on  her 
arm  on  an  um,  with  her  face  and  figure  seen  in 
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profile.  Other  Reynolds’s  here  are  interesting,, 
but  not  of  hia  best;  Gainsborongh  is  more 
strongly  and  characteristically  represented. 
Some  of  his  works,  whether  intentionally 
selected  or  not,  illustrate  specialities  of  colour 
in  the  costume:  thus  in  the  portrait  of  “Paul 
Cobb  Methuen”  (224)  we  have  a sort  of  emula- 
tioD  of  the  effect  of  the  “ bine  boy,”  in  the 
treatment  of  the  blue  doublet;  and  “Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton”  (104)  leans  gracefully 
against  a tree  in  green  coat,  yellow  waistcoat, 
and  black  velvet  breeches  ; the  latter  form  the 
harmonising  agent  in  a combination  move  suc- 
cessful than,  from  its  description  in  words,  one 
would  suppose  possible.  “Miss  Isabel  How- 
land” (41),  in  light-grey  figured  dress,  is  re- 
markable for  the  pearly  tone  of  tbe  whole. 
There  is  great  ohaiacter  in  his  “ Anne, 
Marebionesa  of  Donegal”  (123),  a lady  with 
compressed  lips,  of  very  vinegar  aspect,  trying 
to  look  rural  as  she  plucks  a flower  in  a garden ; 
the  picture  looks  almost  like  a concealed  satire. 

Romney’s  favourite  sitter,  Lady  Hamilton, 
appears  in  several  characters — Joan  of  Arc, 
Cassandra,  &c.  (heads  or  half-lengths  only),  and 
in  her  own  character,  reading  in  a newspaper  of 
one  of  Nelson’s  victories;  a picture  with  other 
interests  than  its  artistic  merit,  which  is  not 
(for  the  painter)  remarkable.  His  portrait  of  a 
Mohawk  chief  (6)  is  a fine  and  unnsual  work  in 
subject,  colonr,  and  handling.  When  we  get 
among  the  foreign  portraits  by  older  painters 
we  find  some  of  rare  excellence.  Perhaps  the 
finest  in  the  Galleries  is  that  by  Holbein  (232), 
“Portrait  of  a Gentleman,”  in  a cap  and  fnrred 
gown,  with  a keen  eager  face  and  thin  beard, 
holding  out  one  hand  as  if  to  enforce  some  point 
in  an  argument;  the  hand  and  face  are  most 
delicately  modelled,  and  one  hardly  knows 
whether  most  to  admiro  the  force  aud  in- 
dividuality of  the  whole,  or  the  execution  of  the 
details.  Among  the  Vandycks  are  some  of 
special  excellence,  among  others  that  of  the 
“Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox”  (138),  in 
Vandyck’s  superb  court  style,  hia  hand  leaning 
on  the  head  of  a noble  deerhonnd ; but  more 
interesting  than  this,  because  more  apart  from 
the  painter’s  most  usual  manner,  is  the  likeness 
(56)  of  “Don  Livio  Odeschalchi”  (nephew  of 
Innocent  XI,),  a half-length  of  a gowned  figure, 
with  a face  that  has  a history  to  tell;  one  band 
grasps  a sword,  the  other  rests  on  a steel  gorget, 
which  makes  a telling  accessory  to  the  picture* 
An  interesting  companion  to  this  is  the  portrait 
of  a peaceful  hero,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  (62) , by 
Vandyck’s  fore-runner,  Sir  Antonio  More;  a 
most  effective  half-length  of  an  oldish  man  with 
very  peonliar  strongly-marked  features,  in  a 
velvet  cloak  and  holding  an  orange:  this  is  a 
remarkable  piotnre,  whether  regarded  as  a 
portrait  or  as  a painting. 

Turning  from  the  portraits  to  the  more 
imaginative  subjects,  there  is  one  work,  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne’s  “Giorgione”  (114), 
that  seems  to  leave  an  impression  on  the  mind 
as  of  something  quite  per  se,  distinct  in  feeling 
from  all  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  ancient 
or  modern  painting.  This  ia  nob  one  of  the 
painter’s  greatest  works  in  regard  to  force  of 
colonr  or  composition.  Its  charm  lies  in  its 
complete  unity  of  aim  and  feeling,  and  in  the 
dream-like  atmosphere  which  pervades  it.  We 
see  a landscape  defined  only  by  broad,  rich  ex- 
panses of  colour,  bathed  in  that  peculiar  glow  of 
subdued  radiance  of  which  no  other  painter  has 
found  the  secret ; no  details  are  made  out,  except 
just  where  the  flowers  spring  in  the  foreground; 
and  here  a youth,  with  long  ringlets,  seated 
under  a tree,  plays  a low  guitar  accompaniment 
to  a song  which  seems  to  be  murmured  rather 
than  sung  by  one  of  two  girls,  who  are  seated  on 
the  grass  opposite  to  him.  The  singer  faces  the 
spectator,  her  head  bent  down  towards  her 
music;  the  other  girl  leans  her  lovely  face,  seen  in 
profile,  against  that  of  her  companion,  and  seems 
lost  in  a day-dream.  So  visionary  and  romantic 
is  the  whole  scene  that  one  is  almost  startled  to 
find  it  prosaically  hong  in  a row  with  other 
pictures.  It  seems  to  have  a world  of  its 
own,  with  which  no  other  associations  should 
interfere. 

The  grandly-painted  aud  conceived  figure  of 
Christ  as  the  " Creator  Mundi,”  by  Lionardo  da 
Vinci  (269,  the  property  of  Sir  W.  Miles),  is  one- 
of  tbe  great  things  of  the  collection ; and  as  a 
central  attraction  in  a totally  opposite  manner 
we  may  mention  the  large  Enbens,  “ Queen 
Tomyris  with  the  Head  of  Cyrus”  (99),  a work 
which  shows  all  tbe  painter’s  strongest  quali- 
ties  with  less  of  bis  deficiencies  (or  excesses, 
perhaps,  we  should  rather  say)  than  usual : 
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apart  from  the  powerful  grouping  and  colouring 
of  the  whole,  there  is  admirable  conception  of 
character  in  the  group  of  brutal  warriors  in  out- 
landish  costumes  on  the  right,  glutting  their 
revenge  with  the  sight  of  their  enemy’s  head ; and 
the  dog  slinking  round  from  behind,  attracted  by 
the  blood,  adds  greatly  to  the  force  with  which 
the  story  is  told.  The  Earl  ofDarnley,  who  sends 
this,  contributes  also  a group  of  four  allegorical 
pictures,  by  Veronese,  which  have  been  named 
“ L’ Amour  Heureux,”  “ L’Infldelite,”  “ Le 
D%out,”  and  “ Le  Respect j”  the  two  latter  are 
inferior  to  the  others  in  conception  and  in 
interest ; the  first-named  represents  a noble- 
looking pair  of  lovers,  in  rich  costume,  holding 
aloft  a myrtle  (?)  branch  between  them,  while 
the  lady  bows  to  receive  a chaplet  from  a Venus 
seated  awkwardly  on  a pile  of  allegorical  pro- 
perties, and  who  forma  the  drawback  to  the 
composition,  with  her  leg  ungracefully  kicked 
out  toward  the  spectator  j but  there  is  an  air  of 
splendid  and  triumphant  happiness  in  the  prin- 
cipal group,  which  is  wonderfully  taking. 

“ L’lnfidolite  ” is  perhaps,  in  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  superior,  though  less  pleasing  in  senti- 
ment : here  a beautiful  nude  female,  seated  on 
a richly-embroidered  stuff,  with  her  back  to  the 
spectator,  gives  one  hand  ostentatiousty  to  a 
man  on  her  right,  while  with  the  other  she  slips 
3,  letter  into  the  hand  of  a handsome  youth  on 
her  left,  towards  whom  her  face  is  tnrned  ; the 
look  of  rapture  in  the  face  of  the  favoured 
lover  is  finely  conceived,  though  it  is  not  easy 
to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  his  figure 
(half  reclined)  is  supported ; the  female  figure 
is  very  fine  in  attitude  and  action;  both  these 
pictnres  are  rather  flatly  painted,  in  a bright 
hard  decorative  style.  The  four  are  hung  very 
effectively  at  the  angles  of  the  large  gallery. 

We  have  drawn  attention  chiefly  to  those 
works  which  have  a certain  special  interest,  or 
which  are  not  very  generally  known.  There 
is  much  more  in  the  collection  than  we  can  pre- 
tend to  comment  upon  in  the  space  we  have  to 
spare.  We  may  mention  among  the  attractions 
of  the  galleries  the  splendid  Cuyp  lent  by  the 
Queen,  called,  from  one  of  the  prominent  figures, 
“The  Negro  Boy”  ; a picture  which  sums  up  all 
the  highest  and  most  peculiar  excellencies  of  the 
painter.  Hilton’s  large  picture  of  “ Christ  in 
the  Prmtorium,”  lent  by  the  churobwardens  of 
St.  Peter’s,  Baton.square,  tells  very  satisfactorily 
amongst  its  surroundings,  and  prompts  anew  the 
double  question  why  Hilton  did  not  do  still  greater 
things,  and  why  be  has  not  received  higher  and 
more  general  credit  for  what  he  did  effect  ? Two 
works  by  llurillo,  the  “Laughing  Boy”  and 
“Spanish  Gipsies”  (44',  206),  illustrate  his 
peculiar  power,  which  lay  much  more,  to  our 
thinking,  in  this  forcible  brilliant  painting  of 
realistic  subjects,  than  in  his  rather  fade  and 
pretty  treatment  of  sacred  and  ecclesiastical 
subjects;  of  which,  however,  there  is  a re- 
markably pleasing  example  in  the  “El 
Sueiio”  (198),  lent  by  Miss  de  Rothschild. 
Teniers  and  Ostade  are  well  represented ; 
and  there  is  one  very  tine  Terborg,  “Portrait 
of  the  Princess  de  Conde  ” (277).  Rembrandt’s 
striking  portrait  of  himself  (32)  in  painting  cos- 
tume, — a picture  built  up,  as  one  may  say,  in 
great  blots  of  colour,  is  a typical  and  most 
powerful  work ; and  Andrea  del  Sarto’s  portrait 
of  himself  (279)  is  of  much  interest.  Rem- 
brandt’s “ Potiphar’s  Wife  acoueing  Joseph”  is 
simply  a powerful  study  of  effect;  and  with 
this  we  might  pair  off  Turner’s  strange  work, 
“Rembrandt’s  Daughter,” — an  evident  attempt 
at  making  “a  Rembrandt”  : an  interior  which 
is  flooded  with  brilliant  sunlight  effect,  and  is  a 
remarkable  success,  poor  as  the  heads  are.  Two 
pictures  of  Etty’s  cause  us  to  wonder  at  the 
reputation  which  he  once  had,  and  to  rejoice 
that  the  idea  of  making  a collection  of  his  works 
was  abandoned.  Sir  George  Harvey’s  Ayrshire 
landscape  (43)  and  his  “ Covenanters’  Com- 
munion ” (1)  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  the 
works  of  a Scottish  painter  who  rose  above  what 
seems  to  be  the  natural  level  of  painting  north  of 
the  Tweed  (for  Wilkie,  as  far  as  his  art  goes,  is 
English)  ; the  latter  is  painted  with  genuine 
feeling  and  pathos.  There  is  a fine  Richard 
Wilson,  and  a middling  Turner,  “The  Lake  of 
Geneva.”  The  finest  landscape  in  the  rooms, 
however,  is  Constable’s  “ Dedham  Vale  ” (34), 
over  which  one  can  feel  the  breeze  blowing;  the 
middle  distance,  as  a piece  of  reality  withont 
realism,  is  a perfect  triumph,  of  landscape- 
painting. 

Gallery  No.  IV.,  devoted,  as  usual,  chiefly  to 
works  of  early  art,  contains  nothing  to  compare 
in  interest  with  what  has  been  seen  here  on 


some  former  occasions : there  is  a strange  tem- 
pera picture,  unfinished  or  “gone,”  by  Lucas 
van  Leyden,  of  “ Christ  before  Pilate  and  Lord 
Methuen’s  very  fine  Mabuse  (or  Van  Eyck,  for 
doctors  differ  on  this  head)  of  “ The  Virgin, 
Child,  and  Saints,”  with  the  remarkably  real  fly 
on  the  mantle  of  the  former;  and  two  or  three 
specimens  of  Fra  Angelico,  rather  interesting 
than  beautiful.  The  portrait  of  Queen  Mary,  by 
Lucas  de  Heere  (lent  by  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries) is  a truly  wonderful  piece  of  decorative 
painting,  Jand  the  character  and  lines  of  the 
countenance  seem  as  real  and  as  accurately 
studied  as  the  minutely  wrought  and  sumptuous 
costume;  the  background,  described  in  the  cata- 
logue as  “red  velvet,”  is,  however,  obviously 
silk,  and  not  velvet,  from  the  way  in  which  the 
light  catches  the  folds.  There  are  other  works 
of  curious  interest,  historical  and  decorative,  in 
this  room ; and  of  the  collection  as  a whole  we 
may  say  that  the  difficulty  of  compressing  into 
a short  space  anything  like  a sufficient  notice 
of  its  contents  convinces  us  that  there  is  even 
more  for  study  and  enjoyment  in  this  year’s 
Loan  Exhibition  than  we  had  realised  before 
attempting  to  record  our  impressions. 


DEMOLITION  OF  THE  FIRST  MASONIC 
LODGE  IN  PARIS. 

E.vglish  Freemasons  curious  in  the  history  of 
their  craft,  and  familiar  with  Paris  and  its  innu- 
merable memorials,  must  remember  tbe  old 
traiteur’s  in  the  rue  des  Bouoheries  St.  Germain 
(now  the  rne  de  I’Ecole  de  Medeoine),  where 
the  first  Masonic  lodge  established  in  Paris  was 
founded  by  Lord  Derwentwater  in  1725. 

Every  Mason  must  know  how  this  antique  con- 
fraternity of  the  arts  was  transformed  in  1717, 
at  London,  from  a mechanical  and  philosophical 
corporation  into  an  institution  purely  philosophic, 
abandoning  for  ever  the  material  portion  of  its 
labours,  the  construction  of  monuments,  but  pre- 
serving at  the  same  time  scrupulously  its 
dootriues  and  traditional  symbols. 

Toe  first  towns  on.  the  Continent  where 
Masonry  thus  regenerated  was  carried  from 
Loudon  were  Dunkirk  (1721)  and  Mons  (1721). 

It  was  only  in  172b  that  a first  lodge  was 
founded  at  Paris  by  Lord  Derwentwater  (and 
two  other  Englishmen),  nnder  the  title  of  (Sainf 
Thomas,  and  constituted  by  them  in  tbe  name 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  London,  June  12cb,  1726  ; 
its  members,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six 
hundred,  met  at  Hurre’s,  a traiteur,  in  the  rue 
des  Bouoheries,  St.  Germain.  By  the  care  of 
the  same  Englishmen,  a second  lodge  was  esta- 
blished, May  7oh,  1729,  under  the  name  of  Louis 
d' Argent ; its  members  met  at  Lebreton’s,  another 
traiteur,  at  tbo  sign  of  Louis  d’Argent.  The  11th 
of  December,  the  same  year,  a third  lodge  was 
constituted  under  the  title  of  the  Arts  Samte 
Marguerite  ; its  meetings  were  held  at  the  house 
of  an  Englishman  named  Gaustand.  At  length 
in  1732,  November  29cb,  was  founded  a fourth 
lodge  called  that  of  Bud,  from  the  name  of  the 
hotel  where  its  members  met,  situated  in  the 
rue  de  Buci,  and  held  by  the  traiteur  Landelle  ; 
this  lodge,  after  having  initiated  the  Doc 
d’Aumont,  took  the  name  of  the  Loge  d’Aumont. 

Lord  Derwentwater,  who  had  in  1725  re- 
ceived from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  London  full 
powers  to  constitute  lodges  in  Prance,  was  in 
1735  invested  by  the  same  Grand  Lodge  with  the 
functions  of  Grand  Piovincial  Master;  and  when 
he  quitted  France,  to  return  to  England,  where 
some  time  after  he  perished  on  the  scaffold,  tbe 
victim  of  his  attachment  to  the  Stuarts,  he  trans- 
ferred the  powers  he  possessed  to  his  friend 
Lord  Harnouester,  whom  he  charged  to  represent 
him  daring  his  absence. 

The  four  lodges  existing  then  in  Paris  resolved 
to  found  a Grand  Provincial  Lodge  of  England, 
to  which  the  lodges,  which  would  in  time  to  come 
be  founded  throughout  France,  could  address 
themselves  directly  as  repreeentants  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  London.  A short  time  after 
the  departure  of  Lord  Derwentwater,  this  resolu- 
tion was  put  into  execution,  and  in  1736,  under 
the  presidency  of  Lord  Harnouester,  this  Grand 
Lodge  was  legally  and  regularly  constituted. 

Little  by  little  were  established  at  Paris,  by 
the  side  of  those  lodges  founded  on  the  principles 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  London,  other  lodges, 
constituted  by  a Scotchman,  Baron  Ramsay,  a 
firm  partisan  of  tbe  exiled  Stuarts.  This 
famous  Mason  for  some  time  held  the  functions 
of  orator  to  the  Grand  Provincial  Lodge  of 
England,  above  referred  to.  He,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  and  introducing  another 
Masonic  system,  called  the  Scottish,  with  seven 


grgdes,  which  had  been  created  at  Edinburgh 
by  a chapter  of  the  Canongate  Eilwinning 
Lodge,  with  a political  aim, — the  support  of  the 
Stuarts,  the  subjection,  of  Masonry  to  Catholicism, 
and  the  founders  of  which,  not  being  able  to 
state  its  true  origin,  had  attributed  the  creation 
to  Godefroi  de  Bouillon.  This  Masonic  rite  has 
never  been  accepted  either  in  Scotland  or  in 
England ; but,  introduced  by  Ramsay  into  France 
in  1730,  it  has  served  ns  tbe  basis  of  all  the 
Masonio  systems  propagated  from  that  time 
throughout  France  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

In  1737,  Lord  Harnonester,  the  second  Grand 
Provincial  Master  of  France,  wishing  to  return 
to  Eogland,  asked  before  his  departure  to  be  re- 
placed, and  mauifested  tbe  desire  to  be  so  by  a 
Frenchman.  The  Duo  d’Antin,  a zealous  Mason, 
succeeded  him  in  June,  1738.  The  Due  d’Autin 
was  chosen  among  those  members  of  the  Court 
who  had  shown  the  most  zeal  for  the  order.  He 
had  in  reality  faced  the  prohibition  of  Louis  XY., 
who  had  forbidden  any  of  the  nobles  of  his  Court 
to  belong  to  any  of  the  societies  of  Freemason  Bj 
and  tbe  duke  showed  much  courage  in  accepting 
the  functions  of  Grand  Master,  inasmuch  as  the 
king  had  threatened  to  immediately  put  into  the 
Bastillo  any  member  of  his  Court  who  would 
preside  over  Freemasonry  in  that  quality.  The 
king,  however,  did  not  carry  out  his  threat,  but 
tbe  police  of  tbe  Cbatelet  continued  the  pro- 
scription against  those  members  who  could  not 
oppose  to  them  the  influence  of  their  names  or 
capacities. 

To  follow  the  subsequent  history  of  Free- 
masonry in  France  would  be  a study  beyond  tho 
limits  of  these  pages,  but  by  a recent  reburu  it 
appears  that  there  are  at  present  in  France  no 
lees  than  203,400  active  members  of  the  craft ; 
adding  to  these  those  Masons  who  have  renounced 
any  share  in  the  work  of  the  order,  we  have  a 
total  of  some  500,000  Masons  in  France. 

Within,  then,  a very  few  days,  this  interesting 
old  building  will  have  disappeared.  Not  far  from 
it  rises  tbe  venerable  old  church  of  St.  Germain 
des  Pres,  which  has  existed  here  since  the  sixth 
century. 

This  quarter  and  its  historical  surroundings 
are  about  be  demolished  to  make  way  for  those 
changes  which,  since  the  announcement  that  tho 
Exhibition  is  to  be  opened  in  1878,  have  received 
auoh  an  extraordinary  impetus. 

The  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  which  has  par- 
tially  existed  already  for  some  years,  will,  by 
1878,  be  completed.  Those  who  believe  in 
Abernetby’s  prescription,  that  it  is  healthful  to 
look  into  the  shop-windows,  and  those  fond  of 
the  asphalt  pavement  (and  really  it  would  be 
affectation  to  be  otherwise  than  fond)  may  then 
enjoy  a walk  or  drive  of  some  ten  miles  of  cafds 
(where  lock  is  chiefly  consumed),  bonbon  shops, 
and  Articles  de  Paris,  between  rows  of  trees, 
starting  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  pur- 
suing the  Boulevard  St.  Germain  and  tbe  Boule- 
vard Henri  lY.,*  passing  through  tho  Place  de 
la  Bastille,  along  the  Boulevard  Beaumarchais, 
and  so  along  still  under  the  trees,  to  the  Porte  St. 
Martin,  to  their  beloved  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
and  tbe  Cafe  Anglais,  and  the  familiar  Madeleine. 

As  for  the  rue  de  I’fioole  de  Medecine,  which 
has  now  to  give  away,  it  has  existed  under  this 
name  but  for  a very  few  years,  since,  indeed, 
1851,  up  till  which  time  it  was  known  as  tbe 
rue  des  Boucheries  St.  Germain. 

Originally  only  a country  road  from  the 
hamlet  of  St.  Germain,  in  April,  1274,  the 
butchers  of  the  suburb  were  allowed  there  to 
establish  sixteen  stalls,  and  from  this  time  the 
street  became  one  of  the  most  commercial  in 
the  locality.  After  the  battle  of  Poitiers  (1356), 
when  the  English,  victorious,  advanced  up  to 
Chanteloup,  these  butchers  abandoned  their 
establishments,  and  took  refuge  within  the 
walls,  and  it  was  only  after  all  danger  was  over 
that  they  ventured  back  to  their  deserted  shops. 

Sauval,  writing  at  the  oommencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  gives  us  a description  of  the 
street  in  his  time.  “ The  shops,”  says  he,  “are 
part  of  the  bouses  in  which  live,  above,  the 
masters.  Each  shop  is  accompanied  by  a 
spacious  slaughter-house  in  the  open  air.”  J udg- 
ing  by  this,  we  can  easily  imagine  the  narrow 
street,  lined  with  the  stalls,  while  through  it 
ran  a gutter  reeking  of  infection.  Happily,  the 
creation  of  public  abattoirs  in  1809  purified  the 
street. 

The  butchers,  judging  by  the  appearance  of 
the  streets  in  Paris,  seem  always  to  have  been 
a very  important  class  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  if, 
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as  vegetarians  tell  ns,  that  their  own  innocent 
diet  is  provocative  of  clear-headed  aprightliness, 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  proverbial  esprit 
of  the  French  who,  we  are  told,  are  much  larger 
coDsamers  of  meat  than  we  in  England.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  French,  who  have  gained,  and 
justly  gained,  so  high  a reputation  for  their  pro. 
vident  ways,  are  provident  and  self-denying 
merely  with  a view  to  obtain  the  means  for  the 
indulgence  of  habits  and  modes  of  life  that  are 
very  much  opposed  to  asceticism.  When  the 
people  were  poor,  they  were  temperate  and 
sober  j as  the  workman’s  income  increases,  he 
eats  more  meat  and  drinks  stronger  wine.  He 
is,  still,  thanks  to  some  unknown  reason,  a far 
more  temperate  man  than  his  English  brothers, 
bat  it  is  evident  that  the  use  of  alcohol  is  even 
here  on  the  increase. 

Farts. 


THE  PKUSSIAN  PENITENTIARY  OF  THE 
PLOTZENSEE,  NEAR  BERLIN. 

The  simplest  and  most  inespensive  mode  of 
reaching  the  new  Penitentiary  on  the  Pldtzensee, 
a small  lake  near  Berlin,  is  by  the  Green 
Carriage”  (the  ” Black  Maria  ” of  the  capital  of 
modern  Sparta),  which  keeps  np  regular  daily 
communication  between  the  Stadtvogtei  (the 
metropolitan  police  oonrt,  on  the  Molkenmarkt) 
and  the  Penitentiary  at  the  above  lake.  Those, 
however,  who  have  not  qualified  themselves  by 
transgressing  in  some  way  against  the  law  for 
the  privilege  of  gratuitous  transit  by  this  con- 
veyance,  and  are  yet  desirous  of  paying  a visit 
to  the  prison,  may  reach  their  destination  best 
by  using  a “ first-class  ” cab.  This  will  take 
them  past  theLehrte  station  along  the  chauss^e, 
planted  with  small,  stunted  trees,  which  leads 
along  the  so-called  Nordufer,  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Berlin-Spandau  Canal,  past  several  bene- 
volent institutions — Bethesda,  the  Magdalenen- 
stift,  and  the  plantations  surrounding  the 
Johannesstifc,  all  three  facing  the  canal.  After 
a drive  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  Jung- 
fernheide  is  reached.  The  coachman  turns  to 
the  left  over  the  bridge,  and  thus  deprives  bis 
fare  of  a view  of  the  lake  which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  Penitentiary.  A mass  of  red  brick 
buildings  rises  above  the  horizon,  the  celebrated 
and  much  talked-of  new  prison  of  the  capital. 
In  front  of  it,  and  on  both  sides,  a not  very 
thriving  forest  lingers  out  a precarious  existence 
in  the  midst  of  the  mournful  plain  of  sand  which, 
if  it  does  not  form  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
surroondings  of  Berlin,  certainly  is  their  most 
distinguishing  feature. 

The  first  impression  made  by  the  Penitentiary 
of  Pldtzensee  is  decidedly  pleasing.  One  notices 
first  a row  of  pretty  small  houses,  built,  like  the 
rest  of  the  buildings,  of  red  brick  ; some  of  them 
are  overrun  with  wild  vine,  but  all  look  cheerful 
and  attractive.  These  are  the  residences  of  the 
prison  officers.  The  chief  entrance  to  the  Peni. 
tentiary,  guarded  by  soldiers,  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  row  of  houses.  After  crossing  a corridor,  a 
pretty  court,  or  rather  garden,  laid  out  with 
turf  and  Sowers,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  rises 
a large  gas-oandelabrnm,  is  entered.  From  here 
the  prison  proper  is  reached : the  great  central 
building,  in  the  lower  rooms  of  which  are  the 
offices  of  the  chief  officials,  while  the  upper  part 
is  devoted  to  divine  worship.  This  building  is 
erected  in  church  style,  with  two  turrets  in 
simple  Gothic.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the 
principal  bnilding,  and  joined  to  it  by  smaller 
erections,  stretch  two  gigantic  prisons,  for  pri- 
soners in  common  confinement,  containing  work- 
rooms,  sleeping-rooms,  washing  and  cleaning 
establishments,  &o.  At  right  angles  to  each 
of  these  common  prisons,  abutting  on  the  latter, 
and  parallel  to  the  church-like  centre  bnilding,  is 
a side  wing ; here  are  the  celts  for  prisoners 
kept  in  solitary  confinement.  Those  five  bnild- 
ings,  the  chorcb,  the  two  great  transverse  build- 
ings for  prisoners  in  common  confinement,  and 
the  two  wings  for  isolated  prisoners,  form  the 
real  nucleus  of  the  penitentiary  establishment 
on  the  Pldtzen  Lake.  To  the  right  and  left  of 
this  centre,  and  separated  by  courtyards  from 
the  other  buildings,  are  the  workshops.  On  the 
left  side  two  large  establishments  have  just  been 
completed.  The  smaller  one,  nearest  to  the 
church,  is  a prison  on  the  solitary  principle  for 
juvenile  offenders  ; the  larger  one,  still  farther 
back,  a solitary  prison  for  adults.  On  the  right 
side,  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  buildings 
containing  the  machinery,  the  pamping. engines, 
&o.,  another  pri.son  on  the  solitary  principle  for 
adults,  as  a pendant  to  the  one  mentioned,  is 
projected,  but  nothing  definite  as  to  its  construe. 


tion  is  as  yet  known.  At  present,  1,200  prisoners 
can  be  accommodated  at  Plotzensee,  and  this 
number  is  still  further  to  be  increased. 

The  prisoners  in  the  Plotzensee  Penitentiary 
lead  a most  regular  and  not  at  all  severe  life. 
They  receive,  besides  a plentiful  supply  of  bread, 
daily  nearly  six  pints  of  soup ; three  times  per 
week  the  latter  is  made  of  meat.  The  fare  is 
wholesome,  and,  according  to  those  who  under. 

; stand  the  matter,  also  palatable.  Besides  this, 
those  prisoners  who  are  blessed  with  a more 
than  average  appetite  receive  more  than  the 
ordinary  rations.  In  short,  the  supply  of  food 
is  plentiful.  The  quantity  of  work  a prisoner  is 
expected  to  do  is  not  considerable,  an  industrious 
workman  being  able  to  do  much  more  than  the 
regulated  amount  of  work.  Extra  earnings  are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  prisoner;  with 
them  he  may  either  purchase  certain  little 
luxuries,  such  as  bacon,  ham,  sausage,  cheese, 
butter,  lard,  light  beer,  and  so  on,  or  they  are 
saved  up  and  banded  over  to  him  when  he  leaver. 
These  extra  earnings  sometimes  make  up  a con- 
siderable sum,  and  it  happens  that  prisoners  who 
have  been  confined  at  Pldtzensee  for  two  or  three 
years  draw  at  the  day  of  their  discharge  sums 
ranging  from  20i.  to  301.  The  workshops  are 
cleaner,  more  airy,  and  more  pleasant  than  they 
are  found  in  any  private  establishment.  Even 
the  shops  of  locksmiths  and  metal-turners  are 
kept  scrupulonsly  clean.  This  cleanliness,  how- 
ever,  can  only  be  obtained  through  the  great 
number  of  hands  at  disposal,  which  permit  of 
the  rooms  being  kept  tidy  even  during  working- 
hours.  During  their  leisure-hours  the  prisoners 
take  a walk  in  the  spacious  and  airy  courtyards, 
or  else  pass  away  their  time  by  reading  books 
supplied  by  the  prison  library. 

The  habitations  of  the  prisoners  are  also  much 
better  than  many  of  them  possess  in  a state  of 
liberty.  Moat  striking  is  the  exceptional  clean- 
liness. By  a large  supply  of  water — over 
twenty-six  gallons  per  bead  per  day — the  great 
evil  of  infected  air  is  obviated.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  although  political  prisoners,  to  whom 
the  feeling  of  forcible  deprivation  of  liberty  is 
by  itself  the  greatest  punishment,  have  reason 
to  complain  in  their  solitary  cells  of  the  hateful 
uniformity  of  prison  fare,  and  the  strict  appli- 
cation of  prison  regulations,  the  great  majority 
of  the  prisoners  onthePldtzensee,  the  rabble,  fare 
materially  much  better  there  than  when  enjoy- 
ing liberty.  They  have  better  living  and  sleep- 
ing accommodation,  work  less  and  under  better 
conditions  than  when  free,  have  a plentiful 
supply  of  food,  and  effect  savings  which  they 
would  never  be  able  to  do  in  freedom. 

The  above  has  reference  almost  exclusively 
to  those  prisoners  who  are  confined  together, 
and  work  together,  their  usual  occupation  being 
the  manufacture  of  cheap  fancy  goods  and 
stationery.  It  is  almost  useless  to  speak  in 
their  case  of  the  moral  effect  of  their  confine, 
ment.  They  have  free  iuterconrse  with  their 
neighbours,  tell  each  other  the  pranks  and  base 
trioks  which  they  have  practised  or  intend  to 
.practise,  are  mostly  jolly  and  in  a good  temper, 
joke  and  laugh,  and  feel  their  punishment  either 
very  little  or  not  at  all.  Authorities  on  prison 
discipline  of  the  present  day  consequently 
almost  nnanimoualy  condemn  the  principle  of 
common  confinement.  In  the  new  buildings 
on  the  Plotzensee  the  system  of  isolation  will 
be  carried  out  with  the  greatest  strictness.  In 
the  cell  the  prisoner  feels  that  he  is  a prisoner; 
he  is  left  alone  with  his  thoughts.  There, 
indeed,  deprivation  of  freedom — meaning,  at  the 
same  time,  deprivation  of  society — weighs  npon 
him.  At  present  the  solitary  cells  of  Pldtzensee 
are  oooupied  only  by  respectable  prisoners,  to 
whom  intercourse  with  the  rabble  is  hateful,  by 
confirmed  criminals,  against  whose  contagion 
the  other  prisoners  are  to  be  guarded,  or  by 
prisoners  who  have  made  an  attempt  at  escape, 
or  who  have  been  guilty  of  some  crime  requiring 
a closer  supervision.  The  juvenile  prisoners  of 
Pldtzensee  are  now  all  oonfiued  in  the  new 
building  erected  especially  for  their  reception  on 
the  solitary  principle.  This  isolation  is  moat 
essential  in  the  case  of  young  offenders,  who  are 
thna  made  more  amenable  to  persuasion.  The 
young  criminal  works  alone  in  his  cell,  and  has 
no  company  night  or  day.  Even  hia  daily  airing 
be  takes  alone  in  the  isolated  court.  Those 
courts  are  built  in  a semicircle,  their  centre 
being  formed  by  a little  tower  in  which  is  the 
prison  warder.  From  the  periphery  towards 
the  centre  run  a number  of  radii,  formed 
by  high  walls.  Thus  a number  of  small 
courtyards  are  created,  which  on  the  side  of  the 
tower  form  an  aente  angle,  and  on  the  other  run 


as  far  as  the  periphery  of  the  semicircle.  In 
this  direction  the  prisoner  taking  bis  walk  has  a 
view  upon  a garden.  There  are  horizontal  bars 
where  he  may  practise  gymnastics,  &c.  The 
gaoler  from  hia  tower,  of  oonrse,  overlooks  the 
whole  of  the  radiating  courtyards,  and  is  also 
seen  by  the  prisoners  in  the  yards ; but  the 
walls  are  too  high  for  the  prioODers  to  see  each 
other.  At  school  and  at  church,  falso,  the  young 
prisoner  does  not  know  who  are  his  neighbours. 
The  pulpit  of  the  clergyman,  or  the  desk  oi  the 
schoolmaster,  is  pretty  high.  In  front  of  it  rises, 
like  an  amphitheatre,  a series  of  boxes;  each  of 
these  boxes  has  a number,  and  each  has  a sepa- 
rate entrance.  The  prisoner  is  led  into  this 
box;  he  has  there  a stool  on  which  to  sit  down 
and  in  front  of  him  a small  board  on  which  to 
put  hia  books  ; he  may  rise  in  it,  witliout  being 
able  to  see  who  sits  at  the  right  or  left  of  him, 
in  front  or  at  the  back.  He  sees,  however,  the 
teaober  or  clergyman,  and  is  seen  by  them  ; for 
a perfect  view  can  be  had  from  the  desk  or  pulpit 
of  all  those  present  at  school  or  church.  Under 
such  conditions, severe  but  beneficial,  the  juvenile 
prisoner  has  time  for  reflection,  and  his  offence 
and  its  consequent  penalty  are  brought  home  to 
him.  A few  weeks  of  such  solitary  confinement 
may,  under  certain  conditions,  exert  a decidedly 
favourable  influence  upon  his  future  life,  while 
coufinement  in  company  with  others  only  tends 
to  impart  to  easily-impressed  youth  a new  im. 
pulse  to  further  tranagressions  and  crimes. 

The  Penitentiary  at  the  Plotzensee  is  under 
the  supervision  of  Director  Wirtb,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  prison  officials  in  the  German 
empire,  an  educated,  practical,  and,  before  all, 
humane  man,  who  is  said  to  be  equal  to  hia 
task  in  all  respects.  Herr  Wirth,  who  is  a 
native  of  Bavaria,  was  called  to  his  present 
responsible  position  from  the  Nurnberg  Peniten- 
tiary. He  is  i’eported  to  be  unceasing  in  his 
efforts  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  several 
prisoners,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  principally, 
of  making  the  punishment  which  they  have  to 
undergo  effectual : in  other  words,  of  reforming 
the  prisoners  as  much  as  possible.  He  is  assisted 
in  his  onerous  duties  by  Inspector  Gennat,  vice- 
director,  the  type  of  the  Prussian  official  of  the 
right  stamp,  who  is  said  to  understand  how  to 
gain  and  preserve  the  confidence  of  all  prisoners 
by  his  energetic  and,  at  the  same  time,  kindly 
bearing.  The  chaplains  of  the  Penitentiary  are 
the  Pfarrer  Herren  Jung  and  Feldhahn;  the 
prison  surgeon  is  Dr.  Baer. 

We  may  include  our  notice  with  the  following 
extract  from  a well-known  German  authority 
writing  on  the  subject  : — 

" The  way  in  which  the  officials  of  the  estab- 
lishment on  the  Pldtzensee  and  theirsubordinates 
perform  their  duties  is  deserving  of  all  praise; 
and  if  the  discussions  in  the  Prussian  Chamber 
on  that  institution  gave  rise  here  and  thereto 
the  opinion  that  the  prisoners  are  treated  with 
exceptional  severity,  even  unjustly  and  with  in. 
humanity,  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  such 
aspersions  are  entirely  untrue,  and  that  a pro- 
test ought  to  be  entered  against  them.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  those  who  have  been  sent  to 
Pldtzensee  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  for 
offences  not  aSeotiog  their  honour  or  public 
morality  have  every  reason  to  complain  of  the 
imprisonment  as  it  is  carried  out  at  Pldtzensee. 
Greater  liberty  onght  to  be  accorded  to 
‘political  prisoners’  than  they  can  be  granted 
at  that  establishment.  If  we  consider  that  men 
such  as  the  social  democrat,  Herr  Moat,  member 
of thePruBsian Chamber;  ChaplainPaul  Majnnke, 
the  editor  of  the  Germania  ; the  aged  Herr  vou 
Sohroetter,  formerly  Landrath  or  district  conn- 
oillor  (the  ‘Protestant’  of  the  Qermania),  are 
forced  to  spend  months  and  years  of  their  lives 
nnder  the  same  conditions  as  most  worthless 
individuals,  offenders  against  property,  &c. — this 
certainly  jars  harshly  on  onr  sense  of  jnatice.  It 
is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  the  legislature 
should  step  in,  and  issue  for  entirely  different 
offences  different  regulations  as  to  the  mode  of 
punishment  to  be  awarded  ; that  it  should  grant 
other  privileges  to  snob  as  are  deprived  of  their 
liberty  for  the  expression  of  their  opinion  than  to 
common  swindlers  and  defanltera.  But  no  law 
regulating  the  mode  of  imprisonment  has  yet 
been  passed,  and  the  official  of  the  Penitentiary 
knows  at  the  present  time  no  difference  between 
the  prisoners  of  the  one  or  the  other  category. 
However,  we  should  not  find  fault  with  the 
inner  arrangements  of  the  institution  on  the 
Plotzensee,  bat  rather  with  the  want  of  guiding 
regulations  ; we  should  not  criticise  the  officials, 
but  expose  the  indolence  of  a legislature  which 
permits  such  a state  of  things  to  exist.” 
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PKBMISES  FOR 

MESSRS.  MAW  & THOMPSON, 

ALDEBSGATE.STREET,  LONDON. 

The  buildiug  represented  by  our  engraving 
has  been  erected  for  Messrs.  Maw  & Thompson, 
well-known  snrgioal  instramont  manufactnrers, 
from  the  design  and  under  the  snperintendence 
of  Mr.  H.  B.  Garling,  architect,  of  Bedford-row. 
It  has  a frontage  of  90  ft.,  a depth  of  from  50  ft. 
to  75  ft.,  and  is  75  ft.  in  height  from  the  pave- 
mont  of  the  street  to  the  ridge  of  the  main  roof. 
The  site  was  formerly  occupied  by  Nos.  7,  8,  9, 
10,  aud  11,  Aldersgate-oourt,  belonging  partly 
to  the  Cooks’  Company  and  partly  to  St.  Bartho- 
lomew’s  Hospital.  The  features  of  the  eleva- 
tions were  regulated  by  this  circumstance,  and 
by  the  necessity  of  erecting  the  bnilding  one- 
half  at  a time  only,  and  preserving  the  levels  of 
the  floors  of  the  old  warehouse  in  the  rear.  The 
southern  half  only  is  now  completed.  The 
northern  half  is  to  be  commenced  immediately. 
The  original  premises,  of  very  considerable 
extent  in  the  rear  of  the  present  new  building, 
were  burnt  down  and  rebuilt  in  January,  1857. 

The  basement  of  the  new  building,  which  is 
very  lofty,  is  appropriated  to  the  packing  depart- 
ment; the  ground-floor  to  counting-houses  and 
offices,  and  partly  to  show-rooms;  the  first, 
second,  and  third  floors  to  show-rooms  ; the  roof, 
to  a range  of  lofty  workshops. 

The  building  has  been  construoted  in  a very 
substantial  manner,  the  columns,  girders,  and 
timbers  being  designed  for  the  heaviest  weights. 

The  staircases  are  formed  with  iron  strings, 
with  teak  or  pitch-pine  treads.  The  facade  is” of 
the  hardest  Portland  stone  that  could  be 
obtained ; the  finiala  are  of  terra  cotta,  from 
Blashfleld  & Co.  The  general  contractor  was 
Mr.  A.  E.  Robinson,  New  Kent-road ; the  con. 
tractor  for  theiron-work  was  Mr,  Joseph  Phillips, 
Victoria-street,  Westminster;  and  Mr.  W. 
Crittenden  was  the  clerk  of  works. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ARCHITECTUIiAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  held  on  the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Boyes,  president,  in  the  chair,  Messrs.  A.  G. 
Sawday,  W.  H.  Bell,  A.  C.  Houle,  C.  P.  Edwards, 
E.  Sykes,  — Alford,  and  P.  Cooke  were  elected 
members. 

The  librarian  (Mr.  Pownall)  announced  several 
ionations  to  the  library.  Among  the  donors 
was  Professor  Donaldson,  who  presented  a copy 
of  his  recent  work,  “ Temple  a la  Victoire,” 
lately  reviewed  in  the  Builder.* 

It  was  announced  that  the  first  of  the  series  of 
visits  to  new  buildings  and  works  in  progress 
for  the  present  session  would  be  made  to-day 
(Saturday,  the  20fch),  the  building  selected  being 
the  new  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel, 
which  has  just  been  erected  from  plana  by  Mr. 
Ernest  C.  Lee,  archicect,  aud  which  will  be 
oonsecrated  early  next  month. 

Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams  then  read  a paper  on 
Architectural  Illustrations,”  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said  : — 

In  the  illuminated  MSS.  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
more  especially  those  of  the  tenth  and  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century,  ample  illustrations  of 
irchitecture  are  to  be  found.  It  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  oni-  purpose  to  enter  into  this  most 
interesting  branch  of  the  subject ; suffice  it  to 
Jay  that  without  these  valuable  records  the 
student  would  have  bub  a faint  idea  of  the  real 
beauty  and  elaborate  character  of  Anglo-Saxon 
irchitecture,  the  actual  remains  of  this  date 
being  necessarily  very  scanty,  the  rough  and 
massive  parts  alone  remaining.  The  shortness 
of  our  time  will  also  prevent  our  touching  upon 
Mediseval  drawing,  several  examples  of  which 
nave  been  published  in  fao-simile  by  Professor 
Willis  and  others.  Their  chief  characteristic  is 
iheir  boldness  aud  vigour,  and  for  the  most  part 
ffiey  seem  to  be  sketches  with  figured  dimen. 
nous  rather  than  measured  drawings.  Turning 
rom  these  to  wood  • engraving,  we  find  the 
jarliest  wood-cub  print  known  bears  the  date  of 
L423,  and  the  first  engraved  metal  plate  1461 ; 
.he  first  book  published  with  plate  engravings 
vas  Dante’s  “ Inferno,”  which  appeared  in  1481. 
Perhaps  the  earliest  instance  of  architectural 
llustration  published  in  book  form  is  the  edition 
)f  “ Vitruvius,”  by  Frontini,  date  1496.  The 
larliest  I have  examined  is  the  edition  with  com- 
uentaries  by  Cesar  Cesariano,  1521.  The  work 

* Page  1212,  vol.  xiiiv. 


is  copiously  illustrated  with  rough  wood  blocks, 
showiug  many  things  foreign  to  architecture,  but 
there  is  a technical  appreciation  of  the  archi- 
tectural  subjects,  notwithstanding  their  rough- 
ness. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  works  of 
Palladio,  published  in  1570 ; in  both  books  the 
materials  and  the  construction  of  the  buildings 
are  shown  in  the  sectional  parts,  which  was  not 
the  case  in  most  of  the  later  editions  and  sub- 
sequent works  of  the  kind.  Several  books  with 
similarly  executed  engravings,  chiefly  in  outline, 
followed  Palladio,  such  as  Serlio’s  “Tutte 
rOpere  d’Architettura  et  Prospettiva,”  &o.,  1619, 
“Meourius  Civioos,”  1643,  and  others,  chiefly 
published  in  Italy.  In  Germany,  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  we  have  the  splendid  wood- 
cuts  and  plates  by  Albert  Diirer,  whoso  illustra- 
tioDB  of  architecture  in  the  back-grounds  of  bis 
pictures  deserve  tbe  closest  study.  His  drawing 
was  thoroughly  Gothic  in  spirit,  and  equally 
adapted  for  the  style  of  work  he  represented. 
The  starting-point  of  our  subject  in  Eogland 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  we  arrive  at  a considerable  advance  in 
the  art  of  engraving  compared  to  that  found  in 
the  books  already  mentioned,  but  we  lose  that 
technical  quality  which  renders  the  illustrations 
of  architecture  of  value  to  the  student.  In 
making  this  remark,  it  must  not  be  thought  I 
undervalue  the  beautiful  works  which  follow; 
they  are  of  the  highest  importance  and  interest 
to  us ; but  it  is  rather  as  specimens  of  engraving, 
and  as  the  only  illustrations  of  architecture, 
that  we  value  them,  and  not  for  their  technical 
qualities,  and  this  is  the  point  to  which  I wish 
more  particularly  to  allude.  If  the  drawing  of 
the  architect  has  to  be  rendered  by  other  than 
a specially-trained  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  much 
accuracy  and  feeling  will  be  lost.  Hence  the 
surpassing  advantage  of  those  modern  processes 
by  which  an  original  drawing  can  be  mechani- 
cally  reproduced  without  the  intervention  of  any 
hand-work  whatever.  But  to  return.  The  earliest 
works  of  any  importance  for  their  engraved  illus- 
trationsof  buildings,  are  Dagdale’a.“Mona8ticon,” 
and  Dagdal6’8“Historyof  St.  Paul’s."  The  “Mo- 
uasticoa"  bears  tbe  date  of  1655.  The  plates  were 
chiefly  by  Hollar.  Tbe  shading  of  bis  drawings 
is  curiously  executed,  and  at  times  muddy  in 
effect.  The  detail  scarcely  satisfies  inspection, 
the  arcades  and  arches  having  a thin,  weak, 
appearance.  Renaissance  scrolls,  supported  by 
oberubims  with  rococo  garlands,  break  abruptly 
into  tbe  perspective  views  of  Medimval  interiors. 
In  the  later  editions  the  plates  were  re- 
engraved by  Pinden  and  Coney  (18-16-9),  whose 
style  of  drawing  has  been  called  the  “ flick  and 
dot.”  Hollar’s  exteriors,  in  this  case,  sit  most 
uncomfortably  on  tbe  ground,  but  this  defect 
was  supplied  iu  the  last  edition.  Dugdale’s 
“ History  of  St.  Paul’s  ” has  plates  also  by 
Hollar,  those  by  King  being  very  inferior.  A 
book  illustrating  St.  Peter’s  was  published  at 
Rome  in  1684,  which  shows  that  building  in  a 
more  technical  manner,  aud,  as  a contem- 
poraneous publication,  deserves  mentioning. 
The  designs  of  Inigo  Jones  were  not  published 
till  1737,  when  they  were  illustrated  by  Kent, 
so  that  our  next  notes  refer  to  the  “ Catalogue 
of  the  Works  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,”  which 
appeared  in  1668,  with  engraved  plates  by  Half- 
bergh.  The  details  are  exceedingly  well  shown 
for  the  time,  espeoially  that  of  Bow  Church 
spire.  The  sections  are  taken  through  the 
buildings  in  perspective,  but  this  is  badly 
managed,  more  particularly  in  the  longitudinal 
view  of  St.  Paul’s.  Curious  title-scrolls  en- 
rich the  pages.  The  designs  of  Inigo  Jones, 
incorporated  with  those  of  William  Kent  and 
Lord  Burlington,  were  engraved  by  tho  same 
artist;  tbe  plates  (136  in  number)  are  a great 
improvement  upon  those  in  Wren’s  book,  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  style  of  drawing  is  suited  to 
the  character  of  the  work.  No  inscription 
devices  are  inserted  to  break  the  uniformity  of 
the  sheets,  which  include  designs  from  palaces 
downwards.  In  1728  James  Gibbs  published 
bis  “ Book  of  Architecture,”  which  furnishes  an 
admirable  series  of  details  in  his  well-known 
style.  The  execution  of  the  plates  falls  short 
of  those  in  Kent’s  book,  bub  some  fine  views  are 
given  from  the  pen  of  Hulfbergh ; for  instance, 
St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields.  Most  drawings  of 
this  date  have  a gray  and  monotonous  effect, 
the  windows  being  treated  as  mere  holes  in  the 
wall,  BO  to  speak.  The  plates  'are  executed 
chiefly  on  copper,  in  what  is  called  “stroke” 
engraving,  the  instrument  used  being  a 
“ graver,”  which  gives  a clear  and  decided  line 
quite  different  in  effect  to  the  freedom  of  an 
etohing-needle.  It  is  from  this  period  that  the 


school  of  English  engraving  dates.  Previously 
the  work  had  been  executed  by  foreigners, — 
Hollar,  Simon,  Crispin  de  Passe,  Hulfbergh,  and 
Vanderbank  were  all  foreigners, — and  the  prin- 
cipal engravings  of  tbe  time  were  their  pro- 
ductions. Hogarth  was  one  of  the  earliest 
English  engravers,  and  his  works  are  familiar  to 
you.  We  now  arrive  at  the  first  glimmerings 
which  foreboded  the  advent  of  the  Gothic 
revival.  All  traces  of  Medimval  principles  had 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  practice  of  architecture, 
and  “ if  there  is  one  period  more  distinguished 
than  another  for  its  neglect  of  Gothic,  it  was 
certainly  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.” 
For  illustrations  published  at  this  time,  few  are 
of  more  interest  than  those  of  the  much-abused 
Batty  Langley,  who  seems  to  have  enjoyed  eon- 
siderable  practice.  To  his  drawings  we  owe 
most  of  the  so-called  Gothic  work  of  that  time, 
and  its  spirit  was  perpetuated  by  ohurchwardens 
and  carpenters  to  almost  our  own  day.  Batty 
Langley’s  most  important  book  was  “ Gothic 
Architecture  improved  by  rules  and  proportions 
in  many  grand  designs  of  Columns,  Doors, 
Windows,  Chimney-pieces,  Arcades,  Colonnades, 
Porticos,  Umbrelloa  (!),  Temples,  and  Pavilions, 
&o.,  with  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Profiles,  geo- 
metricallyexplained  by  Batty  Langley.  Published 
in  the  year  of  grace,  1742.”  If  the  title  of  the 
book  be  amusing,  the  designs  are  equally  so, 
and  the  drawings  are  no  better,  their  chief 
characteristic  being  their  suggestiveness  of  oa;t 
iron.  The  “Vetusta  Monumentum,”  in  6 vols., 
was  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
about  this  time,  and,  as  an  important  work, 
should  be  noticed.  Leaving  the  works  connected 
with  the  Gothic  revival  for  the  moment,  we  note, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  “ the  publication 
of  Dawkins  and  Wood’s  illustrations  of  Palmyra 
andBaalbeoin  1750,  which  first  gave  theEnglisha 
taste  for  Roman  magnificence  undiluted  by  Italian 
design;  but  the  works  which  permanently  affected 
the  taste  of  the  country  were  the  spleudid  series 
of  Stuart’s  ‘Athens’  iu  1763.”  The  care  of  these 
plates  is  deserving  of  all  praise,  especially  the 
drawing  of  the  sculpture,  thongh  the  stippling  is 
overdone,  and  the  views  generally  are  too  dark. 
These  remarks  refer  to  the  first  edition ; nothing 
could  surpass  the  plates  published  in  the  last, 
with  the  supplemental  volume  by  Professors 
Cockerell  and  Donaldson  (1830).  Reverting 
again  to  the  Gothic  school,  it  is  interesting  to 
remark  the  entire  absence  of  sympathy  for  tho 
style,  although  its  later  and  debased  forms  seem 
to  have  been  studied  by  the  votaries  of  the 
Classio  revival.  For  instance,  in  tho  South 
Kensington  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Stuart’s 
“Athens”  is  bound  an  autograph  drawing  by 
the  author  of  a measured  elevation  to  a 3.16th 
scale  of  one  half  of  tbe  Patio  of  San  Gregario 
at  Valladolid,  in  Spain.  The  style,  be  says,  is 
“ Gothick  ” (!),  bub  his  drawing  is  shaded  in 
graduated  tints  of  Indian  ink  tbe  same  as  in  his 
Classic  sketches.  Indeed,  so  entirely  lost  was 
the  spirit  of  Medimval  art,  that  the  drawings  of 
those  who  professed  their  preference  for  Gothic 
work  are  made  in  the  same  feeble  way,  regard, 
less  of  all  feeling.  James  Bentham’s  “ History 
of  Ely  Cathedral,”  and  Grose’s  “Antiquities  of 
England  and  Wales,”  are  of  this  class.  Horace 
Walpole’s  villa  at  Strawberry-hill  was  the  sub. 
jectof  a monograph,  dated  1784.  The  plates 
vie  in  wirineas  with  the  design,  which  is  fully 
illustrated.  The  nextnamein  my  note-book  is  John 
Carter.  He  was  the  author  of  several  important 
books,  tbe  most  valuable  being  his  “ Ancient 
Sculpture  and  Painting  of  England,”  1786,  re- 
published in  1838.  To  John  Carter’s  rendering 
of  Mediasval  art  the  revival  is  greatly  indebted  j 
while  his  writings,  extending  over  twenty  years, 
had  great  influence  informing  a taste  for  Gothic 
amongst  thousands  who  had  hitherto  regarded 
the  style  as  worthy  of  no  consideration  but  con- 
tempt.  His  book  just  referred  to  is  oonsiderably 
in  advance  of  anything  of  the  kind  then  pub- 
lished, the  details  being  to  a much  larger  scale 
than  that  hitherto  employed,  while  some  of  the 
plates  are  printed  in  colour.  In  1786  the 
first  professional  journal  in  this  country 
was  started  under  the  title  of  the  Builder’s 
Magazine.  It  was  edited  by  George  Cook, 
architect  and  builder,  and  illustrated  by  John 
Carter,  to  whom  its  chief  merits  are  due 
although  his  designs,  which  furnished  materials 
for  most  of  the  plates,  are  all  in  very  bad  taste, 
judging  by  present  standards.  The  five  orders 
commence  the  series,  as  iu  most  of  the  early 
apologies  for  Gothic,  including  Rickman’s 
“ attempt.”  The  admirers  of  Gothic,  however 
were  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  enthusiastic  to 
support  a journal  of  their  own,  so  that  the 
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Builders'  Magazine  only  lived  throngh  one 
volame.  The  enterprise  and  spirit  of  the  editor 
deserved  perhaps  a better  reception.  He  at  once 
proclaims  himself  a champion  of  Gothic  arohi- 
lecture,  and  affirms  with  confidence  that  nothing 
can  be  more  adapted  for  places  of  worship  than 
that  “awful  style  of  building.”  Among  the 
books  of  architecture  published  during  the ' 
Georgian  period,  few  have  more  interest  to  ua, 
especially  at  the  present  moment,  than  the  works 
of  the  Brothers  Adam,  whose  “Architectural 
Designs”  came  out  during  the  years  from  1773 
to  1822.  The  plates  were  engraved  by  Bartolozzi, 
Piranesi,  and  others.  The  book  opens  with  a 
beautiful  drawing,  representing  Minerva  in  the 
act  of  pointing  a student  to  Greece  and  Rome  as 
the  source  of  all  true  art  and  literature ; bnt, 
however  worthy  the  conception,  and  wholesome 
the  advice  embodied  in  it,  we  do  not  find  the 
authors  always  practising  their  precept,  charm- 
ing  as  some  of  their  designs  undoubtedly  are. 
For  instance,  they  favour  us  with  a new  order, 
calling  it  the  ” Britannic.”  The  design  is  cba- 
racteristic  of  its  name,  as  the  lion  and  unicorn 
are  used  as  volutes  on  a composite  cap,  and  are 
interspersed  in  the  foliage  of  the  frieze,  after 
the  manner  ofa  Chevy-chase.  This  was  proposed 
for  Carlton  House.  The  general  effect  of  the 
plates,  like  all  Piranesi’s  engravings,  is  too  dark, 
though  the  detail  is  well  drawn.  Halfpenny’s 
” Gothic  Omameuts  of  York,”  published  in  1795, 
was  an  important  book  in  its  day,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  the  author’s  own  hand  in  the 
execution  of  the  illustrations,  which  are  metallic 
in  effect.  Almost  all  the  grotesque  heads,  as 
Mr-  Eastlake  remarks,  are  shown  leering  at  each 
other  with  pupiZied  eyes,  the  true  notion  of 
sculpture  being  lost  sight  of  altogether  by  such 
vulgar  conceits.  In  1805,  Fredk.  Nash,  the  fi.ret  of 
the  line,  gave  to  the  world  his  aquatint  views  of 
St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  with  details  to  1 in. 
scale.  The  general  result  of  the  book  is  not 
very  satisfactory,  but  there  is  a thoroughness  of 
purpose  in  these  so-called  pre-Puginesque  works 
not  always  conspicuous  in  our  own  contempo- 
raneous productions.  In  considering  the  subject 
of  architectural  illustrations,  few  names  deserve 
a higher  place  than  John  Britton,  the  author  of 
some  seventy  works,  a large  number  of  which 
were  illustrated.  Among  the  most  important 
were  the  “ Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,”  1814, 
and  the  “Cathedral  Antiquities,”  which  followed, 
the  former  work  having  views  by  Prout,  with 
plans  and  a few  details,  and  the  latter  book  was 
illustrated  by  the  celebrated  Mackenzie  and  Le 
Kens.  The  picturesque,  however,  predominates 
over  the  technic  in  both  these  works,  the  geo- 
metrical drawings  being  to  an  exceedingly  small 
scale.  It  remained  for  the  elder  Pugin  to  supply 
this  want  of  knowledge  and  insure  those  quali- 
ties to  the  illustrations  of  architecture  which 
render  them  of  value.  Mackenzie  and  Le  Keux 
had  already  given  more  attention  to  detail  and 
refinement  thau  any  one,  and,  under  the  profes- 
sional  direction  of  Pugin,  they  soon  surpaesed 
even  themselves.  Pugin  and  Le  Keux  published 
their  “ Antiquities  of  Normandy  ” in  1827,  and 
this  work  is  so  well  known  that  description  is 
unnecessary,  especially  since  the  recently-pub- 
lished edition  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Phene 
Spiers.  There  is  one  peculiarity  worthy  of 
remark  iu  all  the  elder  Pugin’s  drawings ; it  is 
their  exceedingly  fine  line,  enriched  with  back- 
lining,  which  at  once  destroys  all  breadth  of 
feeling,  and  gives  a perplexing  effect.  This 
practice  of  back-lining  was  not  confined,  however, 
to  Pugin,  and  is  to  be  observed  in  several  im. 
portant  books  published  years  after.  The  younger 
Pugin  first  brought  about  a change  in  the  system, 
but,  to  quote  an  authority,  “ there  is  a fizziness 
and  action  in  all  his  plates  which  may  be  looked 
for  in  vain  in  the  real  thing.”  If  the  influence 
of  the  works  of  Pugin  is  more  vivid  to  ns,  the 
important  researches  of  Cresy  and  Taylor  must 
not  be  overlooked.  In  1829  they  published  their 
work  on  the  Middle  Ages  in  Italy,  illustrated  by 
steel  plates,  the  tinted  sheets  being  coloured  by 
baud.  Their  celebrated  work  on  Rome  ap- 
peared in  1821,  with  135  plates  from  actual 
measarements  taken  on  the  spot.  The 
views  are  well  etched  by  George  Taylor,  but 
the  details  are  poor  specimens  of  chalk  litlio- 
grapby,  excepting  those  of  the  larger  caps. 
The  geometrical  drawings  are  in  outline,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  various  materials 
and  the  manner  of  oonatraction  employed  are 
carefully  shown.  The  last  edition  of  this  work 
was  published  just  before  Mr.  Taylor’s  death,  a 
year  or  two  since.  Turning  once  more  to  the 
Gothic  school,  the  name  of  Lewis  Nookalls 
Cottingham  is  conspicuous.  To  him  we  owe  the 


first  full-sized  details  of  architecture  ever  pub. 
lished.  They  appeared  in  the  book  illustrating 
Henry  VII.’s  Chapel,  Westminster,  dated  1822. 
The  plates  are  in  outline,  very  well  drawn.  The 
general  drawings  are  spoilt  by  over-etching, 
baoklining  being  used  to  complete  the  confusion. 
Cottingham  also  tried  his  hand  at  lithography, 
with  which  he  prepared  his  series  of  working 
drawings  of  “ Gothic  ornaments,”  a rather  well- 
known  book.  The  work  was  not  so  satisfactory 
as  the  former  work,  which  was  probably  owing  to 
Cottingfaam’s  want  of  skill  with  the  crayon.  The 
most  interesting  plates  were  those  of  an  original 
design  for  a mansion  in  a late  phase  of  Tudor. 
The  elevations  are  in  pure  outline,  with  the 
windows  finished  in  jet  black.  This  is  the 
earliest  example  of  the  practice  till  lately  so 
fashionable  of  blacking  in  the  windows  in  draw- 
ings of  Gothic  work.  Sea-green  is  now  supposed 
to  be  the  more  correct  thing.  Iu  Classic  archi- 
tecture the  first  full-sized  drawings  published  were 
probably  those  of  the  Erechtheion  at  Athens,  by 
Henry  Inwood,  architect  of  St.  Pancras  Church  ; 
they  appeared  in  1830.  Owen  Brown  Carter, 
of  Winchester,  was  considerably  in  advance 
of  his  day,  both  as  an  architect  and  draughts- 
man. Some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  profession 
at  the  present  time  were  his  pupils.  He  pub- 
lished several  large  plates,  of  great  beauty,  his 
earliest  work  being  some  views  of  Winchester, 
engraved  by  Le  Kinx.  Carter  also  contributed 
illustrations  to  “ Weale’s  Quarterly  Papers”  on 
stained  glass,  bnt  chromo-lithography  was  then  in 
ice  infancy,  and  the  result  is  below  par.  For  steel 
engravings  of  this  date  Winkle’s  “ Cathedrals” 
deserves  notice,  and  Henry  Shaw’s  “Details  of 
Elizabethan  Architecture,”  1834,  should  not  be 
passed  over.  The  engravings  were  by  Shaw 
himself,  the  style  of  drawing  already  referred 
to  being  employed,  but  with  more  suooess, 
since  it  lends  itself  to  the  style  of  arohi- 
tecture  shown.  Some  of  the  sheets  are 
tinted  by  hand,  and  some  are  chromolithographs. 

I have  not  yet  mentioned  mezzotint  engraving, 
which  was  very  generally  employed  daring  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  for  popular 
illustrations  of  architecture.  It  was  invented  in 
1643.  The  impression  which  a mezzotint  plate 
yields  resembles  a drawing  executed  in  washes 
of  colour.  The  process  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
that  adopted  in  other  styles  of  engraving.  The 
whole  of  the  plate  is  covered  with  a uniformly 
dark  barb,  or  ground,  the  design  having  been 
previously  traced  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  highest  lights  are  then 
scraped  away  and  burnished,  the  second  lights 
being  treated  next,  and  so  on,  till  the  work  is 
finished,  leaving  the  untouched  ground  for  the 
darkest  parts.  Aquatint  is  similar  in  character 
to  mezzotint,  and  is  a more  recent  invention. 
In  either,  an  Indian-ink  or  bistre  drawing  can 
be  very  closely  cooled;  hut,  like  all  coloured 
drawings,  the  tendency  is  to  obliterate  the 
details  of  a building,  so  that  they  may  mean 
anything.  Illastrations  were  published  of  John 
Nash’s  Royal  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  iu  this  style. 
They  were  drawn  by  Pugin,  showing  the  elabo- 
rate and  coloured  decorations  by  these  means. 
Lithography  soon  superseded  all  kinds  of  en- 
graving for  arohiteotural  work,  and,  by  the  time 
we  are  now  speaking  of,  had  reached  groat  per- 
fection, 88  seen  by  the  next  books  to  which  we 
will  refer,  viz.,  Joseph  Nash’s  “Architecture  of 
the  Middle  Ages,”  and  his  “ Mansions  of  the 
Olden  Time  iu  England,”  dated  1838—9.  C.  J. 
Richardson  at  the  same  time  published  his 
“ Remains  of  Elizabeth  and  James.”  All  three 
books  are  admirable  examples  of  chalk  litho- 
graphy, more  particularly  Nash’s  works. 
Riobardson  was  more  technical  in  his  plates, 
giving  details  in  outline,  as  well  as  pictures,  in. 
eluding  several  in  colour.  With  reference  to  the 
so-called  fac-similes  of  John  Thorpe's  drawings, 
given  by  Richardson,  they  are  in  chalk  litho- 
graphy, and  by  no  means  do  justice  to  the 
originals,  which  deserve  the  olosesc  study.  These 
are  to  be  seen  in  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum,  and 
a bound  copy  of  tracings,  with  others,  will  be 
found  in  South  Kensington  Museum.  Speaking  of 
chalk  lithography,  the  name  of  George  Hawkins 
deserves  a high  place.  His  work  in  this  style 
has  never  been  surpassed.  Wm.  Richardson’s 
“Monastic  Ruins  of  Yorkshire,”  published  in 
1844,  and  several  churches  of  the  day,  were 
drawn  by  his  hand.  J.  S.  Cotman’s  “ Etchings 
of  Norfolk,”  published  in  1838,  gave  principally 
views,  while  some  of  the  plates  of  doorways  are 
good  in  detail.  Coutinuing  our  notes,  we  have 
to  record  the  inauguration  of  our  present  pro- 
fessional press.  Before  doing  so,  a deceased 
relative  who  did  good  work  for  thirty  years  must 


not  be  forgotten  : I refer  to  the  Civil  Enginee’’’ 
and  Architect's  Journal,  which  commenced  its 
career  in  1837,  five  years  before  the  Illustrated 
Londoyi  News  first  saw  the  light.  Its  illustra- : 
tions  were  rough  woodcuts  for  sometime,  bnt  its 
later  numbers  were  enriched  by  lithographs  by 
the  well-known  Jobbins,  who  also  executed  the 
plates  of  F.  T.  Dollman’s  “ Analysis  of  Domestic 
Architecture,”  and  J.  K.  Colling’s  “ Gothic  Orna- 
ments.”  Examples  of  Jobbins’s  careful  work 
are  given,  but  his  care  hardly  supplied  his  want 
of  technical  spirit.  The  Builder  was  started  in 
1843,  and  it  consisted  of  five  pages  of  letter, 
press,  with  no  illustrations,  taking  more  the 
form  of  a newspaper.  The  published  price  was 
3d.  Its  first  illustrations  were  of  a very  general 
character,  bnt  soon  assumed  a more  strictly 
architectural  form,  giving  wood-engraved  views' 
of  buildings  somewhat  in  the  manner  it  hasi 
maintained  ever  since.  The  first  instance  of 
lithographic  illustrations  in  a serial  journal 
appeared  in  Weale's  Quarterly  Pag^ers,  which 
were  commenced  in  1844.  This  work  consisted 
of  essays  on  various  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
profession.  The  Building  News  published  its. 
first  number  in  1855.  A somewhat  similar  paper  ^ 
appeared  in  1849,  called  the  Architect  and ) 
Building  Operative,  but  it  only  lasted  two  i 
years.  Retracing  our  steps  to  1845,  we  note  I 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe’s  grand 
work,  the  “ Architectural  Parallels,”  in  two  folio^ 
volumes,  giving  elevations,  plans,  sections,  and 
views  in  a thoroughly  technical  manner.  Thei 
geometrical  drawings  were  made  on  the  stonei 
by  T.  Austin  Paley  and  R.  J.  Withers,  the 
views  being  lithographed  by  Haworth  Fielding,. 
Two  and  three  tints  are  given  to  some  of  the 
plates,  much  to  the  assistance  of  the  perspective' 
views.  Mr.  Sharpe  opened  a new  field  of  inte. 
rest,  and  has  continued  to  labour  in  it  even  to 
this  day,  not  only  delineating  the  purer  forms  of 
Gothic  with  a thorough  knowledge  of  their  con-: 
atruction  and  rationale,  but  arranging  the  sub-, 
jects  so  that  comparisons  can  be  instituted,, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  each  example  appre-: 
dated.  Mr.  Sharpe’s  books  alone  deserve  a 
paper  to  describe  them,  for  no  one  has  donoi 
more  for  the  development  of  true  architectural 
illustration.  Professor  Willis  was  the  first  to 
apply  colour  to  indicate  the  several  periods  of 
English  Gothic  in  the  plans  of  churches,  but  to. 
Mr.  Sharpe  we  owe  its  further  application  to; 
detail;  thus  by  referring  to  the  plates  of  his: 
works  on  mouldings  one  can  tell  at  a glance, 
the  periods  of  the  specimens  shown.  Thei 
colours  used  are  adapted  from  tho  prismatic 
spectrum;  thus  showing  the  gradual  progress: 
of  art,  and  indicating  its  rise  and  fall.  In. 
1847  Messrs.  David  & Raphael  Brandon  pub-; 
lished  their  “Analysis,”  followed  by  “Parish- 
Churches”  and  “ Gothic  Roofs,”  a most  valuable 
series  of  books.  These  works  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description ; and  the  same  mayi 
be  said  of  Mr.  James  K.  Colling’s  beautiful 
books,  commencing  with  “ Details  of  Gothic 
Architecture,”  dated  1851.  Billings’s  “ Baro-i 
nial  Antiquities  of  Scotland,”  published  in  1855, 
deserves  notice.  Tho  volumes  are  illustrated^ 
with  steel  engravings  by  Le  Keux.  W©, 
now  have  reached  the  time  when  Continental^ 
Gothic  began  to  attract  attentou.  One  of  the; 
earliest  collection  of  drawings  of  this  style' 
is  that  found  in  King’s  “ Study  Book,”  in  foar^ 
thick  volumes,  bearing  the  date  1857,  a. 
former  edition  being  published  at  Bruges.!, 
The  plates  are  of  special  interest,  as  being, 
chiefly  the  work  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  drawn 
on  zinc  plates  in  outline.  All  the  subjects  are 
shown  to  the  same  scale,  which  has  the  fault  ofi 
being  too  small,  necessitated,  no  doubt,  by  the 
size  of  the  larger  subjects.  Back-lining  is  emj 
ployed,  and  the  carving  is  not  particularly  welt 
drawn.  “ Wick’s  “ Towers  and  Spires  ” is  a big 
book,  published  in  1858,  consisting  of  beautiful 
views  in  chalk  lithography.  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s 
“Sketches  on  the  Continent ” were  completed 
in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Nesfield’s  “ Specimens ’i 
following  four  years  later.  Both  books  are  illusi 
trated  by  chalk,  the  palm  being  generalljl 
awarded  to  the  lithographs  in  Mr.  Nesfield’fi 
book,  which  were  executed  by  Alfred  Newmam 
The  influence  of  these  “ twin  sketch-books,”  ai 
they  have  been  called,  was  no  doubt  very  con- 
siderable in  the  impetus  they  gave  to  the  then 
increasing  taste  for  French  Gothic,  and  the  more 
muscular  forms  of  construction.  This  good  work 
(for  in  one  sense  it  was  good,  however  much  w« 
may  regret  the  continued  neglect  of  the  Euglisl 
Styles)  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Johnson,  whe 
pabltshedhisbookof”  Early  French  Arohitccture’i 
in  1864.  Here,  to  my  mind,  we  have  the  typi 
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f what  an  arohiteotnral  sketch-book  should  be. 
'he  plates,  all  drawn  and  lithographed  by  the 
Qtbor,  are  almost  exclusively  devoted  ti> 
leasnred  drawings,  with  a few  perspectives, 
biefly  in  ontline,  not  fizzed  and  fussed  up  with 
friggling  lines  all  over  the  wall  surface,  with 
he  detail  at  most  only  suggested,  like  some  of 
he  views  we  see  published,  said  to  have  been 
finished  on  the  spot,”  and  interesting,  no  doubt, 
3 examples  of  time  [sketching,  but  wonder- 
illy  inaccurate,  and  misleading  to  a degree. 
Ir.  W.  Galsworthy  Davie’s  “ Studies  in  France  ” 
orm  the  last  sketch-book  which  has  been  pub- 
shed ; many  details  are  given  foil  size,  and 
ome  of  the  sheets  are  in  colour.  The  “ Spring 
iardeos”  and  the  Architectural  Association 
ketch- books  are  also  admirable  collections.  The 
lates  are  chiefly  transfer-lithographs,  executeo 
V the  authors.  Among  the  many  works  of  a 
lore  pictorial  character  we  may  mention  the 
jiagnificent  etchings  by  Mr.  Ernest  George,  the 
lUastatic  drawings  of  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  and  the 
|>hoto.lithographed  pen-and-ink  sketches  from 
Italy,  by  Mr.  Street.  Of  wood-engraved  sketobes, 
hose  by  H.  W.  Brewer  and  Samuel  Read  are  both 
veil  known  and  appreciated.  Before  concluding 
his  part  of  my  subject,  some  of  the  numerous 
rorks  on  colour  decoration  illustrated  by  obromo- 
ithography  must  be  named,  especially  those  by 
Iwen  Jones,  J.  B.  Waring,  and  Sir  M.  Digby 
iVyatt.  Their  infiuencein  forming  and  extending 
1 correct  knowledge  of  colour  has  been  of  the 
videet  kind.  Among  works  of  this  class,  more 
ecently  published,  Racinet’s  “Polychromatic 
)rnament”  is  conspicuous,  and  so  is  the 
f Keramic  Art  of  Japan,”  by  Messrs.  Audsley  and 
iJowee,  now  in  progress.  The  remainder  of  the 
laper  was  devoted  to  the  description  and  discus- 
ion  of  the  processes  now  available  for  the  pro- 
inction  of  architectural  illustrations,  including 
vood-ongraving,  plate-engraving  on  steel  and 
iopper,  lithography,  zincography,  chromo-Htho- 
'raphy,  photo-lithography,  steno-chromy,  the 
>ototype,  heliotype,  Woodbury,  anastatic,  and 
tniline  processes,  together  with  photography 
tself.  While  each  of  these  methods  of  illustra- 
lion  had  certain  advantages,  in  the  author’s 
>pinion  the  most  suitable,  all  things  considered, 
vas  photo-lithography. 

■ A brief  discussion  followed. 


HEALTHY  HOUSES  FOR  GREAT  CITIES. 

Dii.  RicnARDSO.v,  F.R.S.,  delivered  his  second 
lecture  * on  this  subject  at  the  London  Institu- 
tion, Finsbury-cirous,  on  Monday  evening  last. 
He  said  that  in  his  ideal  house  each  floor  would 
ae  independent  of  the  others,  and  as  each  flooi 
was  dissociated  from  those  above  and  below  it, 
ind  from  the  basement,  by  the  arrangement  of 
aaving  the  staircase  in  a separate  turret,  the 
warming  and  ventilatiou  would  be  easily  effected. 
Before  dealing  with  that  subject,  however,  he 
would  refer  to  the  walls  and  floors  of  the  rooms 
themselves.  A really  sanitary  wall-covering, 
which  should  be  at  the  same  time  agreeable  to 
the  sight,  was  a desideratum.  Paperbangings 
ifforded  the  most  ready  means  of  covering  walls, 
out  even  when  the  designs  were  artistically 
>ood  (which  was  rarely  the  case),  paper  was  an 
jbjectionable  material.  The  heavy  “flock” 
varieties  retained  dust  and  particles  of  all  kinds 
of  impurities,  while  many  other  papers  contained 
poisonous  oolouring-matters,  such  as  arsenic, 
which  were  apt  to  be  dislodged  and  inhaled  by 
the  occupants  of  the  rooms.  Then,  again,  the 
paste  which  was  used  to  fix  the  paper  on  the 
walls  was  exceedingly  objectionable,  especially 
for  walls  in  the  least  degree  exposed  to  damp, 
as  the  moisture  acted  upon  the  paste,  and  caused 
it  to  moulder  and  to  give  off  offensive  odours. 
In  fact,  for  walls  and  ceilings  there  was  no 
material  entirely  good  except  such  as  could 
be  thoroughly  and  entirely  cleansed  from  time 
to  time,  either  by  fire  or  water.  A oement 
was  now  made  which  answered  these  require- 
ments  fairly  well,  but  it  lacked  in  adapta- 
tion for  ornament, — a fault  of  which  no  wise 
sanitarian  could  afford  to  be  oblivious.  What 
was  wanted  for  wall  and  ceiling  coverings 
was  a material  that  could  be  fixed  without  paste, 
;bat  would  be  as  cofivenient  as  paper,  and  which, 
while  admitiiog  of  artistic  treatment  on  its  sur- 
face,  would  bear  repeated  ablations.  Mrs. 
Siddous  was  related  to  have  once  startled  a 
linen-draper’s  assistant  by  demanding,  in  her 
most  tragic  tones,  “ Will  it  wash?”  This  was 
the  question  which  he  (the  lecturer)  should  like 


to  be  the  test  of  fitness  for  any  wall  or  ceiling 
covering  which  the  decorator  proposed  to  nse  in 
a house  which  was  constructed  with  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  health.  In  this  connexion, 
however,  he  would  suggest  to  the  aspiring 
patentee  that  he  need  not  aim  at  exceeding  dura- 
bility in  washable  wall  surfaces,  for  people  would 
not  always  be  content  with  seeing  the  same 
patterns  on  their  walls,  however  excellent  they 
might  be,  and  one  artist  clearly  ought  to  let  his 
brother  artists  live.  In  one  of  his  previous 
lectures  he  had  suggested  a combination  or 
ceramic  ware  and  flat  soulpbareas  a wall  snr. 
face,  but  if  this  were  carried  to  excess  it  would 
give  a mausolenmiah  character,  so  to  speak,  to 
the  rooms,  and  wonld  have  a deadly-lively  effect 
which  would  be  scarcely  tolerable.  For  some 
parts  of  the  house,  as  kibohens,  cupboards,  &c., 
there  was  one  excellent  material  for  wall-cover- 
ings, viz.,  starred  or  frosted  galvanised  iron. 
This  could  DOW  be  produoed  very  thin  and 
of  perfect  colour.  Its  advantage  was  that 
it  would  wash  like  glass,  or  it  could  be 
cleansed  without  water,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
bear  without  injury  a brush  of  flame  from  a 
Bunsen  burner  applied  to  its  surface.  Blocked- 
out  an  inch  or  two  from  the  wall,  it  would  give 
great  internal  warmth,  and  wonld  exclude  all 
damp  from  the  wall  beyond  it.  An  architect 
for  whose  opinion  he  had  great  respeor,  while 
admitting  the  advantages  of  snob  an  impervioos 
wall-surface,  deprecated  it  on  the  ground  that 
unless  special  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent 
it,  water  would  condense  upon  the  surface.  Dr. 
Richardson  said  this  was  a strong  argument  in 
favour  of  such  a mode  of  construction,  for  if 
damp  were  present  in  a room  it  was  as  well  to 
know  it.  When  he  had  to  sleep  iu  a strange 
bedroom,  he  always  ascertained  whether  the 
roovi  was  dry,  for  his  experience  told  him  that 
oolds  and  congestions  were  more  frequently 
caused  by  damp  bedrooms  than  by  damp  beds. 
How  did  he  asoortain  whether  a bedroom  was 
dry  ? He  asked  the  window-panes,  the  marble 
washstand,  the  looking-glass,  and  the  fire-irons. 
If  they  were  wet  or  damp,  he  knew  that  he  was 
not  safe  in  the  room.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  dry,  he  knew  he  was  safe.  Many  rooms 
had  walls  which,  although  apparently  perfectly 
dry,  were  in  reality  saturated  with  damp.  The 
best  methods  of  preventing  damp  walls  were, 
firstly,  to  cover  them  with  cement  or  artificial 
stone ; and  secondly,  to  have  the  decorative 
surfaces  blocked  out  in  panels  or  medallions, 
leaving  apertures  behind  for  the  introduction  of 
warm  air.  In  the  present  day  it  was  quite  a 
common  thing  for  walls  to  be  constructed  of 
materials  which  would  never  thoroughly  dry,  or 
which,  if  they  ever  did  dry  in  any  exceptionally 
warm  weather,  would  readily  reabsorb  moisture 
on  the  first  opportunity.  In  his  work  on  the 
“Diseases  of  Modern  Life”  be  had  related 
instances  showing  the  injury  done  to  health  by 
clamp  bouses,  a noteworthy  case  being  that  of  a 
row  of  pretty  houses,  twenty  in  number,  in 
one  of  the  metropolitan  snborhs,  in  which, 
within  a year  or  two  of  their  completion 
and  occupation,  seven  cases  of  tubercular  con- 
sumption,  and  fourteen  oases  of  aoute  rheumatic 
fever,  had  occurred,  all  being  undoubtedly 
attributable  to  the  dampness  of  the  houses. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  wall-coverings,  the 
lecturer  urged  that  where  paper-hangings  or 
cognate  materials  were  used,  the  patterns  should 
be  not  only  artistic,  but  such  as  would  not,  when 
seen  otherwise  than  directly  in  front  of  tho 
eye,  assume  weird  and  hobgoblin-like,  not  to 
say  demoniacal,  shapes.  Many  suoh  patterns 
were  in  vogne,  however,  and  their  effect  upon 
nervous  people  and  children  was  very  sorions. 
Nor  was  ooloar  less  important  than  form.  The 
two  colours  which  most  largely  prevailed  in 
Nature,  the  blue  of  the  sky’s  expanse,  and  the 
green  of  the  fields,  were  particularly  healthy, 
while  as  oocasional  or  relieving  colours,  to  be 
sparingly  introduced,  nothing  could  be  better 
than  the  tints  seen  in  sunsets.  As  to  the  flooring 
of  rooms,  the  margin  of  every  room  ought  to  be 
constructed,  for  a space  of  at  least  2 ft.  6 in.  from 
the  wall,  of  some  perfectly  impervious  material, 
capable  of  being  thoroughly  washed  and  dried. 
For  this  portion  of  the  floor,  cement  and  tiles 
raicfbtbe  used  with  advantage,  the  centre  of  the 
floor  being  boarded,  and  over  the  boarded  portion 
the  carpet  might  be  laid  to  the  margin  of  the 
tiles.  Better  still  would  be  a beeswaxed  wood 
floor,  with  small  and  readily  removable  carpets. 
The  fashion  which  now  prevailed  of  stretching 
a carpet  to  the  utmost  limits  of  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  a room,  and  of  allowing  it  to  remain 
in  that  position  for  months  at  a time,  could  not 


be  too  strongly  condemned.  No  brush  or  broom 
could  effectually  cleanse  a carpet  so  fixed, 
which  became  the  receptacle  of  all  sorts 
of  organic  and  inorganic  matters,  whioh  were 
raised  in  a cloud  of  dust  by  every  footfall. 
It  was  true  that  the  ciliary  apparatus  with 
whioh  we  were  provided  for  the  protection 
of  our  lungs  was  calculated  to  arrest  a great 
many  of  the  floating  particles  of  matter,  but 
after  all,  the  cilia  were  only  intended  to  bear 
fair  wear  and  tear,  and  when  they  were 
subjected  to  the  severe  test  which  was  imposed 
upon  them  by  people  who  inhabited  rooms 
carpeted  in  the  manner  ho  had  referred  to,  they 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  do  their  work  well. 
Besides,  even  when  the  cilia  did  intercept  the 
particles  of  solid  impurity  whioh  floated  about  in 
such  rooms,  they  were  only  intercepted  from  the 
lungs,  and  passed  into  the  stomach, — by  no 
means  a pleasing  reflection,  considering  the 
heterogeneous  nature  of  the  dirt  likely  to  be  fonnd 
on  the  snrfaces  of  such  carpets.  As  to  warming 
and  ventilation,  the  lecturer  said  that  the  vesti- 
bule which  he  proposed  to  form  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  his  model  house  was  an  arrangement 
which  would  lend  itself  with  peculiar  facility  to 
the  warming  and  ventilation  of  the  building, 
which  was  rendered  additionally  easy  owing  to 
the  isolation  of  the  staircase.  The  most  suitable 
degree  of  temperatnre  for  indoor  life  was  62"’ 
Fabr.,  and  people  ought  to  regard  a ther- 
mometer as  essential  as  a time-piece  in  a room, 
BO  that  they  might  be  able  to  maintain  an 
equable  temperature  throughout  the  day,  — a 
point  of  great  importance  to  those  whoso  ocon- 
patioDS  were  sedentary.  The  temperature  should 
be  maintained  at  the  same  standard  iu  all  parts 
of  the  room,  but  iu  many  rooms  the  temperature 
often  varied  in  different  parts  as  much  as  20°  at 
one  moment.  By  the  warroing-stove  which  he 
would  have  placed  in  the  vestibule,  as  a means  of 
supplying  warm  fresh  air  to  every  room  in  the 
bouse,  he  would  warm  and  at  the  same  time 
ventilate  the  rooms  for  at  least  eight  months 
in  the  year.  As  supplementary  means  of 
warming  and  ventilating,  he  should  not 
hesitate,  in  building  a honse  for  himself,  to  dis- 
card all  plans  which  presumed  to  ventilate  by 
admitting  cold  air  from  an  outer  window  or  shaft, 
and  he  should  follow  the  plan  of  admitting 
warm  air  only  by  means  of  the  Galton  and 
Calorigen  stoves.  The  former  was  the  beat  for 
fixed  fireplaces,  and  the  latter  for  movable 
stoves  and  for  gas.  As  to  artificial  lighting,  gas 
would,  no  doubt,  continue  to  be  preferred,  owing 
to  its  great  convenience  as  compared  with 
candles  and  hydro-carbon  lamps,  and  notwith- 
standing the  deleterions  gases  given  off  during 
its  combustion, — gases  which  were  so  noxious 
and  hartful  to  animal  life  that  even  the  most 
effective  means  of  ventilation  would  only  par- 
tially counteract  them.  But  on  no  account  should 
gas  ever  bo  laid  on  in  bedrooms.  He  had  an 
idea  that  a great  improvement  might  be  made 
in  candles,  so  as  to  increase  their  illuminating 
powers  5 but  he  believed  that  the  great  deside, 
ratura  in  respect  to  artificial  lighting  was  the 
practical  development  and  application  of  the 
electrio  light.  Science  had  done  her  part  in  this 
matter,  and  he  believed  that  nothing  more  was 
wanted  than  capital  and  enterprise  to  put  ns  in 
a fair  way  of  being  able  to  instantly  illuminate 
our  dwellings  at  night  with  a flood  ot  light  as 
bright  as  that  of  the  sun.  As  to  water-sapply, 
the  lecturer  said  he  would  provide  a separate 
cistern,  open  to  the  air,  for  the  supply  of  the 
closets,  while  the  cistern  for  water  used  for 
drinking  and  culinary  purposes  should  be  covered 
iu  (though  not  so  as  to  prevent  the  air  getting 
to  it)  and  provided  with  a filter.  Nutwith- 
standing  that  he  would  thus  provide  a 
separate  water-supply  for  the  closets,  he  would 
exercise  the  utmost  care  in  the  ventilation 
of  soil-pipes  of  closets,  &o.  In  conclusion, 
Dr.  Richardson  said  that  the  ideal  house  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  describe  would  not  be 
perfect  without  one  more  room,  to  be  specially 
devoted  to  purposes  of  sickness  or  disease. 
When  an  epidemic  broke  out  in  a bouse  there 
was  usually  no  room  in  whioh  the  afflicted  oonld 
be  placed  with  a view  to  complete  isolation, 
from  the  rest  of  the  inmates.  With  a singular 
improvidence,  we  provided  billiard  - rooms, 
smoking-rooms,  reading-rooms,  and  even  ball- 
rooms,  but  we  made  no  suitable  provision  for 
that  which  was  common  to  all  men, — sickness. 
To  his  model  honae,  then,  he  should  add  such  a 
room,  which  need  not  be  a useless  room  at 
any  time.  This  room  he  should  provide  with 
special  appliances  for  regulating  the  tern- 
perature  and  light,  and  wonld  make  its  walls. 


For  abstract  of  first  lecture  see  p.  33,  ante. 
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roof,  and  floors  of  snob  material  as  woald  enable 
them  to  be  pnrifled  by  fire  after  nse.  With  each 
a room  at  bis  command,  the  physician  wonld 
have  an  important  ally  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease.  The  general  principles  which  he  had  laid 
down  with  reference  to  a dwelling-hnnse  he 
would,  of  coarse,  carry  out  in  pnblio  bnildings, 
workshops,  manufactories,  offices,  stables,  and 
busioess  premises  of  all  kinds,  and  he  believed 
the  day  woald  come  when  doe  attention  would 
be  given  to  the  sanitation  of  all  such  bnildings. 


THE  RHINE-aiEDSE  CANAL. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  a meeting  of  some 
importance  took  place  at  Crefeld,  the  object  of 
the  gentlemen  assembled  being  the  promotion  of 
a projected  canal,  which  is  to  connect  the  Rhine 
with  the  ileuse,  or  Maas,  and  for  which  plans 
had  been  prepared  as  early  as  1873,  by  Professor 
Henket,  of  the  Polytechnicum  of  Delft.  The 
idea  of  such  a canal  is  not  modern,  schemes  for 
constnioting  a waterway  between  the  two  rivers 
having  been  brought  forward  from  time  to  time 
centones  ago,  without,  however,  any  practical 
solution.  Various  circumstances  combined  to 
defeat  the  project;  sometimes  there  were 
obstacles  of  a practical  nature  which  could  not 
be  overcome ; at  others,  political  events  prevented 
its  execution.  Notwitstanding  the  adverse  ex- 
periences of  the  past,  it  was  resolved,  in  1873, 
to  take  up  the  old  project  once  more.  Professor 
Henket,  who,  it  should  be  added,  has  had  ample 
practice  in  the  construction  of  canals,  was  com. 
missioned  to  prepare  plans,  and  in  a short  time 
he  drew  up  a general  scheme,  which,  submitted 
to  other  experts,  was  approved,  and  detailed 
plans  prepared  from  them.  The  latter  found 
such  favour  in  practical  circles  that  the  project 
gained  new  and  influential  supporters. 

The  canal,  according  to  the  plan  of  Professor 
Henket,  is  to  begin  at  the  Meuse  near  Venlo,  to 
run  then  parallel  with  this  river  until  it  reaches 
the  Port  of  Ginkel,  next  turning  to  the  east  and 
north-east  to  the  North  Canal,  the  direction  of 
which  it  is  to  follow  along  Herongen  and  Nieder- 
dorf  as  far  as  Krickenbeck,  near  Hersohel.  From 
here  it  will  lead  past  Mullem,  passing  north  of 
Kempen,  and  north  and  east  of  Hiils,  as  far  as 
Crefeld,  whence  it  is  to  run  in  a north-easterly, 
then  easterly,  direction  to  the  Rhine,  which  it  is 
to  enter  between  TJerdingen  and  Hohenbudberg. 
There  is  already  canal  communication  between 
Rotterdam,  Utrecht,  and  Gorinchem,  and  from 
Gorinohera  along  the  Meuse  and  the  Dieze  with 
Hertogenbuscb,  which  extends,  under  the  name  | 
of  Zuidwillemsvaart,  along  Helmond,  Weedt  to  j 
Mastricht,  and  from  liere  further  to  Liege  and  i 
Namur.  Antwerp  is  connected  with  the  Zuid.  I 
willemsvaart  by  a canal  into  which  branch  off  ' 
other  canals  from  Turnhout,  Hasselt,  and  bet  j 
Kamp  van  Beverloo;  on  the  other  hand,  a canal  ' 
leads  from  Antwerp  to  Brussels,  and  from  here 
to  Charleroi,  and  through  the  Sambre  to  Namur. 
To  effect  a perfectly  practical  communication, 
the  Zuidwillemsvaart  bad  to  be  connected  with 
the  Meuse  near  Venlo.  The  construction  of  the 
short  canal  from  Meyell  to  Venlo  has  already 
been  commenced  by  the  Dutch  Government. 

By  way  of  the  Rtiine  and  the  projected  Emsche 
and  Rhiue-Elbe  canals,  communication  would  thus 
be  effected  with  the  great  centres  of  commerce 
on  the  Rhine,  Weser,  and  Elbe,  the  Westphalian 
coalfields,  and  the  North  Sea.  The  Rhine-Meuae 
Canal  is,  besides,  projected  in  such  a manner  as 
to  ensure  without  difficulty  the  connexion  of  the 


navigation,  at  600,000J. ; the  yearly  expenses 
for  maintenance  be  reckons  at  7,100L 
On  January  21,  1876,  a committee  was 
definitely  formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
preliminary  steps.  The  plans  of  Professor 
Henket  were  submitted  to  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment  in  June  of  the  same  year,  and  finally 
sanctioned. 


whole  district  north  of  Kempen  and  Hiils  by 
branch  canals  with  it.  This  connexion  will  be 


of  the  greatest  importance  when  once  the  coal 
deposits  nearVIoyn,  Rbeurdt,  in  the  valley  of 
Niers,  &c.,  begin  to  be  worked.  But  the  under- 
taking will  be  of  far  greater  importance  for  the 
coalfields  of  Westphalia,  by  enabling  them  to 
compete,  by  cheaper  transport,  successfully 
with  English  coal  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
leading  to  a far  more  extensive  export.  The 
Rhine-Meuse  Canal,  consequently,  will  ensure 
two  advantages  : in  the  first  place,  an  important 
international  water  communication  will  be 
established  between  Holland  and  Belgium  on 
the  one  hand,  aud  the  Rhine  and  other  German 
rivers  on  the  other ; secondly,  a local  intercourse 
by  water  will  be  opened  up  which  will  promote 
the  further  development  of  the  district  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  of  some  importance  for  the  coal  deposits  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

The  total  cost  of  the  undertaking  is  estimated 
by  Professor  Henket  at  445,700J.,  or  if,  as  is  to 
be  expected,  the  canal  is  constructed  for  double 


THE  FIRE  OF  LONDON. 

On  Monday  evening,  Mr.  Cornelius  Walford 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  read  a 
paper  on  the  " Great  Fire  of  London,”  before 
the  London  andMiddiesexArchmologioal  Society, 
in  St.  Martin’s-place,  Trafalgar-sqnare.  Without 
insisting  on  the  reported  but  unverified  pro- 
phecies  of  “ Mother  Shipton,”  or  on  the  vague 
threats  of  the  burning  of  the  city  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  “ Butcher’s  Blessing,”  published 
in  1642,  he  brought  forward  an  advertisement 
from  Lilly,  in  the  “ Perfect  Diurnal  ” of  1655, 
in  which  he  recants  a prophecy  which  he  had 
formerly  made,  and  which,  if  be  had  only  stuck 
to  it,  would  have  established  his  reputation  as  a 
prophet.  It  was  observed  by  a writer  in  the 
Pall  Hall  Gazette  that  the  same  combination  of 
the  planets  was  in  the  ascendant  when  the  fire 
of  London  in  1666  broke  out  and  when  the 
Alexandra  Palace  was  burnt  down.  He  quoted 
an  extraordinary  opinion  of  Malcolm,  to  the 
effect  that  “ London  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
Government  in  order  to  annihilate  the  Plague.” 
Without  accepting  this  solution,  it  was  quite  cer- 
tain  that  one  effect  of  the  fire  was  to  annihilate 
the  plague, — a feature  alluded  to  by  Dryden 
when  be  wrote  of  “the  chemio  flames.”  Mr. 
Walford  then  passed  on  to  an  estimate  of  the  loss 
in  money  actually  caused  by  the  fire,  and  the 
legislative  measures  adopted  by  the  Government 
and  the  civic  authorities  in  consequence  of  it, 
and  quoted  largely  from  the  Act  of  Parliament 
of  1667  for  rebuilding  the  City,  one  part  of  which 
enjoined  that  a wide  embankment  shonld  be 
made  along  the  Middlesex  shore  of  the  Thames 
from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple  Stairs, — a very 
small  portion  of  which  injunction  has  been  car- 
ried out,  though  two  centuries  have  passed  by. 
One  of  the  orders  of  the  civic  authorities  was 
to  the  effect  that  every  quarter  of  the  City 
shonld,  by  the  ensuing  Christmas,  be  provided 
with  buckets,  ladders,  and  “ hand-squirts  ” for 
the  immediate  extinction  of  fires ; and  some 
of  these  “ hand.sqnirts  ” were  still  in  exist- 
euce.  He  next  entered  into  the  direct  and  in- 
direct  results  of  the  fire,  which  he  contended 
gave  a beneficial  impetus  to  trade;  for  that  if 
the  fire  had  not  occurred,  London  could  never 
have  become  the  commercial  capital  of  Europe. 
The  Great  Fire,  too,  gave  birth  in  England  to 
the  system  of  fire  insurance, — in  itself  no  mean 
or  unimportant  benefit.  He  then  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  plan,  so  easily  adopted  by  skilled 
engineers,  of  blowing  up  houses  in  order  to 
stay  the  fire ; to  the  curious  trade  advertise- 
ments which  appeared  in  the  papers  after  the 
fire  as  to  the  removal  of  the  country  carriers’ 
offices  ; and  to  the  absurd  and  malevolent  inscrip- 
tions placed  on  the  Monument  and  on  the  house 
in  Pudding-lane  where  the  fire  commenced,  im- 
puting the  origin  of  the  fire  to  the  Roman 
Catholics. 


ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 


Tue  Institute  of  France  have  offered  a gold 
medal  worth  120Z.  for  the  best  essay  showing  the 
differences,  theoretical  and  practical,  which  divide 
the  engineer  from  the  architect.  It  must  show 
the  advantages  and  inconveniences  of  the 
division  between  the  two  professions,  and  de- 
duoe  from  that  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
interest  of  art, — whether  a clearly-marked 
division  or  a complete  fusion  of  the  two.  The 


THE  SOUTH-WESTERN  RAILW.\Y 
EXTENSION  WORKS  AT  NINE  ELMS  ANE 
WATERLOO. 


essays  are  to  be  sent  in  by  the  Slst  of  December, 
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LIPSCOMBE’S  GLAZED  ARCHITECTURAL 
STONE. 


Mr.  Lipscombe,  whose  name  is  well  known  in 
connexion  with  filters,  has  patented  a material 
under  the  above  title  which  is  extremely  hard, 
and  is  cleaned  more  or  less  by  every  shower  of 
rain.  The  designs  of  some  of  the  specimens 
exhibited  in  Queen  Victoria-street  are  not  so  good 
as  they  might  be,  but  that  really  says  nothing 
against  the  material,  because  any  design  can  be 
executed  in  it,  and  therefore  those  who  employ 
it  may  give  it  what  shape  they  please.  Its 
cost  is  much  leas  than  that  of  carved  stone. 


The  London  and  Sooth-Western  Railway 
Company  are  at  preseut  engaged  in  making  ex. 
tensions  of  considerable  magnitude  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nine  Elms  and  Battersea,  as  well  as 
at  Waterloo.  The  Still  further  enlargement  o£ 
their  Nine  Elms  goods  depot,  which  has  already 
been  several  times  extended  within  the  last  few 
years,  having  been  found  to  be  quite  indispen- 
sable for  the  purposes  of  the  traffic,  the  main 
line,  as  well  as  the  Windsor  route,  are  being 
diverted  to  the  extent  of  more  than  half  a mile 
in  length,  between  the  Queen’s  private  station: 
and  Battersea.  The  diversion  of  the  two  lines 
will  admit  of  the  goods  dep6t  being  extended  tol 
the  extent  of  seven  acres,  the  portions  of  the 
main  and  Windsor  lines  hitherto  used  for  the 
general  traffic,  and  which  are  carried  alongside 
the  goods  dep6t  area,  being  about  to  be  alto-: 
gether  removed.  The  works  are  now  activelyl 
in  pi’ogress,  several  hundred  artisans  aodi 
labourers  being  employed  upon  theoi.  The 
diverted  line,  from  the  Wandsworth-road,  is  for 
some  distance  carried  over  an  embankment,  and 
thence  continued  on  a brick  and  iron  viaduct, 
with  skew  openings,  thirteen  in  number,  and 
14  ft.  wide,  so  that  lines  of  rails  may  be  laid 
between  the  piers  if  necessary.  From  the 
viaduct  the  line  will  be  carried  on  thirty  brick 
arches,  of  20  ft.  span,  divided  into  groups  of  ten 
by  three  large  resisting  abutments,  and  then 
along  an  embankment  with  retaining  walls  to 
New-road  bridge,  Battersea,  where  the  diversion 
again  joins  the  old  main  and  Windsor  lines.  A 
recess  is  provided  over  every  other  pier,  and  also 
along  the  retaining  walls,  so  as  to  give  ample  I 
protection  to  the  workmen  employed  npon  thei 
permanent  way,  whilst  the  arches  will  be  used 
as  carriage-repairing  shops,  stables,  and  for  other: 
purposes.  The  works  are  expected  to  be  com- ; 
pleted,  and  the  diverted  line  opened  for  traffic,  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  when  the 
removal  of  the  old  lines  and  the  laying  out  of 
the  additions  to  the  goods  depot  will  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  It  may  be  added  that  iu  connexion  : 
with  the  diverted  line  the  Company  intend  to 
erect  a new  passenger-station  at  Queen’s-road,  :i 
Battersea,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  large  i 
and  increasing  population  springing  up  in  that.' 
locality.  The  contractor  for  these  works  is  Mr.  * 
G.  Shaw,  of  Earl-street,  Westminster,  and  the  \ 
estimated  cost,  including  the  intended  station  at  J 
Queen's-road,  is  about  70,000J.  In  addition  to 
the  above-named  works  now  in  progress,  the  * 
Company  contemplate  a still  farther  extension! 
of  the  station  at  Nine  Elms,  and  for  this  pnr.  J 
pose  they  are  applying  to  Parliament  for  powers '' 
to  purchase  a large  area  of  land  and  buildings  on’ 
the  west  side  of  Wandsworth-road,  and  also  in' 
Nine  Elms-lane. 

The  works  at  Waterloo  for  the  enlargement  of’' 
that  station,  which  have  been  going  forward  i* 
during  the  last  two  years,  are  also  on  a scale  of  ■ 
great  magnitude,  involving  the  purchase,  from  ’ 
time  to  time,  of  extensive  blocks  of  property.  A ■' 
considerable  portion  of  this  enlargement  has 
already  been  completed,  but  other  works  of  a > 
costly  character  yet  remain  to  be  carried  out  ' 
before  the  intended  enlargement  is  fisally ' 
finished,  and  these  are  now  in  progress.  The » 
station  has  already  been  extended  on  the  north-  ■ 
west  side,  in  the  direction  of  York-road,  and  the  < 
enlargement  now  going  forward  is  on  the  south- 
east side,  which,  in  addition  to  giving  increased  ; 
station  accommodation,  will  also  open  out  im- 
proved and  much  more  direct  approaches  from  ; 
Westminster  Bridge-road  and  the  locality  imme- 
diately Borronnding.  In  order  to  carry  this  out, 
Aubin-street,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  ; 
station,  has  been  diverted,  and  a new  street  ' 
formed  running  in  the  direction  of  Westminster  i 
Bridge-road,  the  present  viaduct  being  widened  : 
with  the  view  of  giving  increased  facilities  for  i 
vehicular  traffic  to  and  from  that  thoroughfare  ' 
The  works  likewise  include  new  booking-offices  i 
and  platforms  for  the  use  of  the  suburban  traffic,  ■ 
which  will  admit  of  a material  widening  of  two  : 
of  the  main-line  platforms.  All  the  above- 
named  works  are  being  carried  out  under  the  ; 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Jacomb,  the  company’s  i 
engineer. 


SURVEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Derbyshire.  — Mr.  Bridgart  has  resigned  his 
appointment  as  connty  surveyor  of  Derbyshire. 

Carlisle. — Mr.  Edward  T.  Morley,  for  ten 
years  city  surveyor  of  Carlisle,  died  very  sud- 
denly a few  days  ago. 
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ITIMBBE  NOMBNOLATTJEE. 

Toe  Timber  Traded  Journal  gives  some 
further  notes  on  this  subjeot.  The  writer 
aays : — Thorn,  although  generally  assooiated 
with  our  cultivated  hedges,  had  in  its  Anglo- 
Saxon  form  a more  extended  meaning.  It  im- 
plied  a t>-ee,  though  not  of  tho  first  order.  In 
this  sense  it  js  used  in  the  “ buckthorn  ” and 
the  “ blackthorn.”  From  the  study  of  place- 
names  in  mid-England  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
thorn  implied  a wood  ; a portion  of  Sherwood 
Forest  was  known  as  “ Thorneywood  Chase,” 
and  part  of  Hatfield  Chase — an  extensive  wood 
— was  known  as  “ Thorne  Waste.”  Indeed, 
"Thornhills”  and  “Woodhills”  occur  in  such 
order  that  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  synonymous  terms. 

Timber  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  “timber” 
and  “ tymber.”  1.  Wood;  2.  A tree;  3.  A 
frame  structure  or  a building.  From  the  fact 
of  building  being  constructed  in  wood,  timbering 
{getimlria/ii)  was  the  equivalent  of  building. 
At  the  burning  of  the  first  wooden  church  or 
cathedral  at  York,  in  626,  a larger  church  was 
ordered  to  be  ijetimbrian  of  stone.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a term  much  used  in  a 
territorial  sense.  Henry  II.  confirmed  the  grant 
of  the  church  of  Tymberland  to  Thurgarton 
Priory,  Notts,  whioh  may  or  may  not  be  the 
village  of  that  name  in  Lincolnshire.  From  this 
we  may  infer  that  the  term  applied  more  to  the 

Iood  in  a dead  state  than  to  that  of  the  living 
ee ; in  which  sense  it  has  undergone  little  or 
j change. 

Tree,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  “ treow.”  1.  A 
ee;  2.  Wood;  3.  A piece  of  wood.  In  the 
tter  sense  it  is  used  in  shipbuilding  and  oar- 
mtry,  as  “ oross-tree,”  “ronf-tree,”  “side- 
ee,”  &c.  “Treow.wyrhta,”  the  tree  or  wood 
orker,  was  the  old  term  for  carpenter  before 
e borrowed  the  French  one  of  “ charpe'iitier," 
ind  “ treow-geweorc,” — “ tree  work,”  was  the 
primitive  of  the  now  general  “ woodwork.” 

Wainscot  is  a word  of  doubtful  etymology. 
Bayley  says  it  is  from  the  Belgian  “ wandschote,” 
wall  defence  or  lining,  Ogilvie  says  it  is  from 
;he  D utch  ‘ ‘ wagensobot,”  which  evidently  means 
■vagon  lining  or  covering ; whereas  Loudon  says 

tb  is  from  the  Dutch  “ ward,”  a wall,  and 
schoten,”  to  suspend.  These  derivations  are 
vidently  songht  for,  the  various  authorities 
laving  in  view  the  fact  of  wainscot  being  largely 
ised  in  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  ages  for  wall 
raming  or  panelling,  whioh  appears,  probably 
fom  being  made  of  oak,  to  have  taken  up  the 
lame  of  waiusooting.  As  wainscots  were  articles 
)f  import  centuries  before  this  time,  it  is  highly 
)robable  that  these  authors  were  in  error.  In 
he  Liber  Alfius  of  the  City  of  London  in  the 
•eign  of  Henry  II.  (1215-1266),  we  find  the 
bllowing  note  : — “ For  every  hundred  of  boards 
lalled  weynecotte  one  halfpenny  to  be  paid  as 
lustom  upon  landing  at  Billingsgate ; ” and 
‘wainscot”  formed  items  of  assessment  in  the 
largoes  of  nearly  every  ship  arriving  in  Hull, 

I Henry  IT.  (14.00).  Tho  writer  records  these 
lotes  to  assist  in  the  solntion  of  this  knotty 
;erm,  the  accepted  derivations  of  which  are  in 
CO  way  satisfactory.  It  may  be  farther  noted 
hat  wainscot  in  the  Swedish  and  German 
lialects  bears  the  sense  or  meaning  of  wall- 
liniug  or  panelling. 

Walnnt,  a name  that  occnrs  with  little  varia- 
;iou  in  the  German  and  Swedish  dialects,  is 
:rom  the  Anglo-Saxon  “ wealh.knnt,”  the  foreign 
aut.  “Wealh”  was  a term  our  rnde  forefathers 
ipplied  to  anything  foreign,  hence  “wealh- 
lien,”  Welshmen,  the  Celtic  race  formerly  in- 
labiting  this  country,  but  driven  by  them  into 
he  fastnesses  of  the  Welsh  mountains. 

Wood  is  a grand  old  Teutonic  term.  It  is 
ihe  Anglo-Saxon  “ wude,”  German  “ wald,”  and 
he  Swedish  “ved.”  It  means, — 1,  a tree ; 2, 
he  substance  of  a tree  ; 3,  a colleotion  of  trees. 

‘ W ude-beam  ” was  the  primitive  berm  for  forest- 
;roe,  and  “ wood-hewer  ” and  “ wood  feller  ” of 
woodman.  The  mention  of  this  term  reminds 
18  of  the  Scriptural  allnsiou  to  “ the  hewers  of 
wood  and  the  drawers  of  water.”  In  early  times 
;he  calling  of  a wood-hewer  was  of  that  import- 
ince  that  it  stood  for  a family  name  with  the 
bllowers  thereof;  hence  the  common  snrnames 
)f  Woodyeare,  Goodyear,  &c. ; by  the  same  rule 
he  progenitors  of  the  wood-fellers  are  recognised 
inder  the  nom  de  plume  of  Goodfellow.  In  a 
ierritorial  sense,  “wood”  has  given  its  Uame  to 
lumerouB  families,  some  of  which  may  be  recog. 
lised  under  the  corropted  forms  of  “ Good  ” and 
‘Hood.”  Sobin  Hood,  the  popular  myth  of  the 
^liridle  Ages,  is  supposed  to  be  a name  or  term  | 


drawn  from  his  calling, — “ Robber  of  the  Wood,” 
as  robbers  were  called  “ Robin-men.”  “ Robin  ” 
is  given  in  the  “Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable”  as  highwayman.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  uses  of  the  term  “wood,”  was 
in  application  to  timber  dealers  or  merchants, 
whom  we  anciently  called  “ Wood-mongers,”  the 
equivalent  of  the  Swedish  “ ved-hanlare.”  The 
writer  has  doenmentary  evidence  of  the  use  of 
this  serio-comic  term  in  London  as  early  as 
1350,  and  in  Hull  as  late  1650. 

Wright,  the  short  or  abbreviated  form  of 
“ wroughter,”  a workman,  may,  in  conclnsion,  be 
noticed.  It  is  curious  that  it  has  affixed  itself  to 
those  trades  assooiated  with  wood ; thus  evi- 
dencing the  former  importance  of  these  crafts  or 
callings. 


BUILDING  OF  LIGHTHOUSES  OFF  THE 
ENGLISH  COAST. 

IlIPOHTANT  DISPUTE. 

A BONE  of  contention  has  been  found  in  the 
Bristol  Channe],  consequent  of  a £.  s.  d.  contract 
or  estimate  that  bids  fair  to  eventually  bring 
about  some  obange  in  the  mode  of  deciding  on 
the  erection  of  lighthouses. 

Trinity  House,  on  Tower.hill,  it  may  at  the 
outset  be  necessary  to  state,  was,  or  is,  “ a kind 
of  college  in  Deptford,  belonging  to  a company 
or  corporation  of  seamen,  who,  by  a king’s 
oharter,  have  power  to  take  oognizanoe  of  those 
persons  who  destroy  sea  marks,  and  to  take  care 
of  other  things  belonging  to  navigation  ” ; one 
of  the  chief  of  “ other  things  ” being  in  these 
days  the  important  one  of  bnilding  and  feeding 
lighthouses,  and  levying  tolls  on  shipping. 

It  |is  a close  and  rich  corporation,  possessing 
arbitrary  powers  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  cannot  order  j the  Admiralty  Courts  of 
Law  do  not  appear  to  have  any  authority  over, 
and  the  Legislature  allow  to  act  as  the 
“Brethren”  list.  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
are  as  powerless  as  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
in  the  government  of  Trinity  House,  and  tolls 
are  levied  on  shipping  entering  Euglish  ports  for 
lighthouse  dues,  that  oanse  serious  complaints 
from  foreigners  as  well  as  British  shipowners, 
and  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  As  at  present 
constituted  the  chief  men  in  this  close  corporation 
are  the  master,  Capt.  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, a deputy-master,  two  secretaries,  one 
accountant,  several  Brethren  and  professional 
assistants.  That  handsome  salaries  are  attached 
to  each  official,  ornamental  or  useful,  is  known 
to  be  the  case,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  no 
balance-sheets  are  pnbliskod.  The  fnnds  at 
the  disposal  of  Trinity  House  are,  however, 
believed  to  be  so  considerable  that  lighthouses 
could  be  built  and  kept  up  at  every  vantage 
point  on  our  sea-board,  and  for  the  want  of 
whioh  wrecks  occur  that  might  be  avoided. 

The  question  has  now  arisen  as  to  the  right  of 
the  Trinity  House  to  build  lighthouses  off  the 
Eoglish  coast,  and  the  fitness  of  the  Trinity 
Brethren  to  define  absolutely  the  sites  for  such 
useful  beacons.  The  maritime  public  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  especially  of  the  ports  of  North 
Devon  and  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Gloucester,  Newport, 
Swansea,  &o.,  have  boldly  challenged  the  autho- 
rity  of  the  Tower  Hiil  Corporation  to  erect  a 
iighfeboDse  in  the  dangerous  channel,  where,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  aea.coast  men,  it  would  be 
unsuitable,  if  not  dangerons. 

The  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  ship.ownera 
are  demanding  to  know  “ what  are  the  proper 
limits  of  the  authority  of  the  Elder  Brethren, — 
whether  it  belongs  to  them  to  decide  arbitrarily 
on  sites  for  lighthouses,  or  whether  their  duty 
is  to  avail  themselves  of  the  best  assistance 
whioh  can  be  afforded  by  the  localities  chiefly 
concerned,  and  by  the  interest  upon  which  the 
harden  of  the  first  cost  and  maintenance  will 
fall,  and  to  give  effect  to  their  judgment.” 

It  appsars  that  mariners  having  demanded 
another  lighthouse  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  the 
Elder  Brethren  of  Trinity  House  peremptorily 
decided  upon  a site  called  “ Bull  Point.” 
Another  light  to  a very  dangerous  part  of  the 
coast  was  hailed  with  great  satisfaction  by  the 
Devonians  and  seamen,  but  the  site  of  Boll 
Point  was  seriously  objected  to,  for  the  record 
of  wrecks  had  made  no  black  mark  on  this  Point, 
while  against  Mnrte  Point,  and  especially  Morte 
Stone,  the  wreckage  recorded  was  learfnl. 

After  much  correspondence  between  the 
chambers  ot  commerce  of  ihe  porta  interested, 
the  question  bas  resolved  iraelf  into  one  of 
£.  s.  d.  The  site  of  Bull  Point  being  tbe  cheapest 
to  build  on,  say  estimate  10,0001. ; Morte  Point 
20  per  cent,  more ; and  Morte  Stone,  very  much 


higher,  the  inferior  position  of  Bull  Point  is 
selected.  The  Elder  Brethren  back  their  selection 
of  the  site  with  a few  nautical  reasons,  that  the 
practical  mariners  and  ooastmen  declare  to  be 
valueless,  and  the  latter  are  unanimous  in  favonr 
of  the  most  expensive  site. 

Trinity  Honse  speak  of  the  dispute  as  chiefly  of 
interest  to  local  oonvenieuoe,  forgetting  that  the 
Bristol  Channel  is  navigated  by  tbe  ships  of  all 
countries,  and  which  require  dangerous  places 
to  be  indicated  by  lights,  more  than  shipping 
familiar  with  the  coast. 

Should  the  Trinity  Corporation  persist  in 
building  on  Bull  Point,  the  matter  is  to  be 
brought  before  Parliament,  and  the  issue  maybe 
a Land  Board  to  determine  on  the  sites  of  light, 
houses  off  the  coast,  composed  of  architects  'and 
engineers  in  lieu  of  decayed  mariners  and  orna- 
mental Brethren.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  tbe 
maritime  public  off  the  Bristol  Channel,  an  idea 
the  ports  of  London  and  Tyne  have  some  time 
considered  to  be  both  feasible  and  advisable. 


ST.  THOMAS’S  CHURCH,  NEW  HEY, 
NEAR  ROCHDALE. 

St.  Thomas’s  Chuech  has  been  erected  at  the 
sole  cost  of  Messrs.  William  & James  Heap, 
flannel  manufactnrers,  of  New  Hey,  in  memory 
of  their  late  esteemed  father,  Thomas  Heap,  in 
acoordanoe  with  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  H. 
Lloyd,  of  Bristol,  architect.  It  was  commenced 
in  August,  1875.  The  plan  of  the  churoh  is 
cruciform,  and  it  has  a tower  and  spire.  The 
style  is  the  Decorated.  The  height  of  the  tower 
and  spire  is  148  ft. ; length  of  the  nave,  82  ft. ; 
width,  24  ft.;  the  height  to  the  ridge  of  the 
roof  is  55  ft.;  width  of  the  transept,  22  ft.,  and 
length,  24  ft.  The  ch.ancel  is  28  ft.  by  22  ft. 
wide  ; and  tbe  organ-chamber  is  19  ft.  by  12  ft., 
to  whioh  is  added  the  vestry  and  an  ante-room. 
The  chancel  and  organ-chamber  are  paved  with 
encanstio  tiles,  the  other  parts  with  plain  reds. 
The  churoh  is  lighted  by  coronse  from  the  caps 
of  the  columns.  The  font  has  been  carved  by 
Mr.  Sheppard,  of  Bristol,  and  the  pulpit  by  Mr. 
F.  Bell,  of  Bristol.  The  heating  (hot  water)  is 
by  Mr,  Wagstaff,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne.  There 
is  also  a peal  of  eight  bells  being  now  cast  bv 
Messrs.  Llewelliu  & James,  of  Bristol,  whioh 
will  be  placed  in  the  tower.  The  whole  of  the 
seating  has  been  executed  in  pitch-pine.  The 
stone  used  throughout  is  Yorkshire  parpoints, 
with  Box-ground  dressings. 

The  general  contractors  are  Messrs.  Stephens 
& Bastow,  of  Bristol.  Mr.  W.  Young  is  clerk  of 
the  works. 


CHURCH  DECORATION. 

ALL  saints’  chuech,  BLACKHEATU. 

The  internal  walls  of  the  chancel  of  this 
church,  built  about  1856,  have  been  recently 
decorated,  tbe  principal  portion  of  the  work  at 
present  being  at  the  east  end.  Tbe  five-light 
traceried  window  has  had  its  mullions  and  jambE 
moulded,  instead  of  the  plain  internal  splay; 
and  Devonshire  marble  shafts  and  carved  caps', 
carrying  appropriate  mouldings  and  label,  have 
been  added. 

A design  of  Caen  stone,  consisting  at  present 
of  five  panels  (eveutually  to  be  enlarged  to  seven 
panels),  extends  under  the  window,  being 
flanked  by  the  shafts  just  mentioned,  which 
serve  to  connect  tbe  window  with  the  architec- 
tural  features  under  it,  as  they  ran  down  to  the 
floor-line.  The  idea  (suggested  by  the  Vicar) 
has  been  to  do  away  with  the  ordinary  reredos 
or  screen,  and  to  make  the  whole  east  wall  a 
ceredop,  so  to  apeak,  over  the  table;  in  tho  central 
panel  is  a vesica  moulded,  containing  a floriated 
cross  of  oak  covered  with  copper  gilt-plates, 
modified  from  an  old  example,  with  a background 
of  dark  marble.  The  panels  on  each  side  (divided 
by  piers  with  delicate  .balls  of  spar  in  their 
hollow  mouldings)  contain  subjeots  in  soulptnre. 
The  dado  is  of  hand-paiuted  enamelled  tiles 
specially  made,  and  this  is  carried  round  the  side 
walls  of  the  sanctuary,  though  not  quite  so  rich. 
The  whole  of  tbe  east  wall  above  and  at  the  sides 
of  the  window  is  lined  with  cream-coloured  tiles 
as  a ground,  sometimes  diapered,  and  with  a 
rich  frieze  of  flowing  pattern  at  the  springing 
line  of  arch  ; this  same  frieze  is  also  carried 
round  the  side  of  the  chancel  under  tbe  cornice. 
The  text,  “Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of 
Siibaoth,”  is  ineeribed  (likewise  in  tiles)  round 
the  window  label  with  borders.  Tbe  work  just 
mentioned  is  < nly  a part  of  a design  prepared  for 
the  decoration  of  the  whole  chancel,  which  will 
probably  shortly  be  carried  out. 
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The  sculpture  and  ornamental  stonework  have 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Earp ; the  art- 
tiles  by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Simpson  & Sons ; the 
cross  is  by  llessra.  Barkenton  Krall,  of  Regent- 
street.  Mr.  Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  the  original  architect 
of  the  church,  has  supplied  the  designs  and 
superintended  the  work. 


GRANITE  BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — I have  read  in  your  issue  of  the  16th  ult. 
“ An  Architect’s  ” advocacy  of  the  use  of  granite 
in  buildings,  wherein  he  does  me  the  favour  to 
name  my  recommendation  of  the  frequent  wash, 
ing  or  cleansing  of  polished  granites.  He  further 
states  that  anyone  can  decide  the  question  for 
himself  as  to  whether  the  normal  rainfall  does  or 
does  not  keep  stone  and  granite  clean,  by  taking 
a ten  minntes’  walk  round  and  about  the  Royal 
Exchange.  I agree  with  him  that  a ten  minutes' 
•walk  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  decide  the 
question  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
washing  and  cleansing  process  which  I recom- 
mend. 

Permit  me,  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  may 
be  inclined  to  take  the  said  walk,  to  mention 
some  buildings  where  polished  granite  has  been 
used,  and  which  would  look  all  the  better  if 
cleansed  by  the  water-brush  or  sponge  re- 
ferred to. 

See  the  polished  base  and  pedestal  of  Peabody’s 
statue,  close  to  the  Royal  Exchange ; the  Cairn- 
gall  granite  in  the  North  British  Insurance 
Office,  Threadneedle-street,  the  rioh  colour  of 
which  would  have  been  much  better  preserved 
had  it  occasionally  been  cleansed. 

Speaking  of  the  North  British  Office,  the  bases, 
consoles,  plinth,  &o.,  are  executed  in  Darley  Dale, 
a fine-grained  sandstone,  which,  as  to  cleanliness, 
favourably  contrasts  with  the  granite  bases  and 
plinths  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  those  of  the 
Son  Fire  Office,  corner  of  Bartholomew-lane,  and 
Aliance  Fire  Office  in  the  same  lane. 

The  red  polished  granite  columns  of  Palmer- 
ston Buildings,  in  Bishopsgate  and  old  Broad- 
street,  are  so  begrimed  by  soot  that  one  can 
scarcely  say  whether  they  are  polished  or  other- 
wise.  Not  so  the  red  Peterhead  granite  at  the 
“ Scottish  Widows  ” Offices,  Cornhill,  whioh 
stands  out  prominent  and  beautiful. 

The  fine  delicate  Kemnay  grey  granite  in  the 
polished  doorway  and  columns  of  109,  Leaden- 
hall-street,  is  so  disfigured  by  soot  accumulation 
that  the  class  of  granite  ia  scarcely  traceable. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  polished  grey 
granite  in  the  entrance  to  the  Langbourne 
Chambers,  Fenchurch-street,  and  the  building 
adjoining;  also  to  the  Kemnay  grey  granite  used 
in  31,  32,  and  38,  Lombard-street  improvements  ; 
to  the  blue-polished  granite  in  the  Anglo. 
American  Telegraph  Company’s  Offices  and 
M'Lean’s  Telegraph  Office  in  Throgmorton- 
street. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  named,  but  I 
think  the  above  will  more  than  suffice  to  settle 
Che  question. 

If  a pedestrian,  after  examining  the  above 
granites,  will  pay  a visit  either  to  Abney  Park, 
Higbgate,  or  Kensal-green  Cemetery,  where  the 
monuments  are  well  taken  care  of,  be  will  find 
granites  of  all  colours  and  classes  beautifully 
clean,  and  thecolonrs  well  defined,  viz. : — 

Qreys. — Kemnay  Aberdeen,  Dalbeattie,  Cheese- 
wring,  Carnsew,  and  others. 

Blues. — Cairngall,  Dyoe,  Rubislaw. 

Reds. — Peterhead,  Trowlsworthy,  Kinsteary, 
Clinterty,  «to. 

No  doubt  he  will  say,  what  a pity  the  granites 
in  the  City  are  not  like  these.  It  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  soot  and  dirt  do  speedily  eat 
out  the  colour  of  granites  or  other  stones.  I 
therefore  remark  that  if  “ An  Architect’s  ” 
recommendation  of  using  coloured  polished 
granites  for  the  facades  of  buildings  in  London 
be  extensively  adopted,  the  colours  will  be  utterly 
spoiled  by  soot  absorption,  unless  periodically 
cleansed. 

I trust  “An  Architect,”  in  recommending 
granite  as  a building  material  for  the  City  of 
London,  does  not  depend  upon  it  structurally,  as 
in  case  of  fire  it  is  one  of  the  worst  building 
materials  possible ; moreover,  he  will  find  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  new  and  improved 
appliances,  coat  is  no  insignificant  item;  and 
also  that  unless  granite  is  polished  (which  brings 
out  its  beautiful  colour)  it  is  not  the  best  and 
cleanest  stone  to  use  in  London,  as  the  pedestrian 
above-named  will  readily  satisfy  himself  if  he 
looks  at  the  axed  granite  in  the  buildings  already 
mentioned,  and  more*  particularly  at  the  axed 
granites  in  the  following  buildings,  viz. the 


old  General  Post-office,  the  base  and  pedestal  of 
Peel’s  monument,  the  Atlas  Fire  Office,  the  red 
granite  in  offices,  31,  Throgmorton-street,  the 
Drapers’  Hall,  the  plinth  and  sub-base  of  the 
Royal  Insurance  Company’s  offices,  Lombard- 
street,  which  latter,  although  built  with  red 
Clinterty  granite,  I am  satisfied  neither  our 
pedestrian  nor  other  expert  can  now  tell  what 
granite  it  is. 

The  doorway  to  the  Royal  Insnranoe  Offices, 
Lombard-street, is  red  polished  Peterhead  granite, 
with  the  incised  work  which  “An  Architect”  so 
highly  approves;  but  if  he  will  pardon  me,  I 
beg  to  say  that  this  incised  work  can  be  done 
far  cheaper  by  the  manual  labour  of  skilled 
workmen  than  by  the  sand-blast  he  refers  to. 
I may  add,  in  conclusion,  my  clients  would  be 
glad  periodically  to  clean  their  moulded  and 
carved  stonework,  if  “An  Architect”  or  his 
clients  will  give  them  an  order  to  do  so ; and 
when  stonework  is  fairly  cleaned  down,  either  on 
first  being  fixed,  or  years  afterwards  (as  may  be 
seen  in  the  oase  of  the  Fishmongers’  Hall, 
London  Bridge,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Peter-le- 
Poer,  in  Old  Broad-street,  lately  cleaned  down). 

; “A  Pedestrian,”  I think,  will  say  it  favourably 
contrasts  with  other  methods  of  cleaning,  whether 
of  washing  granite,  or  by  nsing  the  painter’s 
brush  on  the  various  kinds  of  artificial  stone  in 
use,  the  latter  requiring  to  be  done  again  and 
again,  year  by  year. 

I have  frequently  said  that  facades  in  Port- 
land cement,  mastic,  ornamental  wood,  and  iron- 
work, although  scraped  and  painted  periodically, 
do  not  long  look  better  than  other  facades 
executed  in  polished  granites,  Portland,  and  fine 
sandstones,  whioh  are  generally  left  to  be  cleaned 
by  the  occasional  showers  of  rain.  I could 
recommend  a cleaner  and  cheaper  building 
stone  than  granite,  bub  I forbear,  and  wait  the 
report  of  “ A Pedeatriau.” 

Samuel  Trickett. 


FALL  OF  HOUSES. 

Rotherham. — Early  on  the  -Ith  inst.  a two- 
storied  building,  33  ft.  by  21  ft.,  behind  the  Co- 
operative Stores,  Effingham-street,  and  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Woodhouse,  joiner,  fell  with  a crash, 
.and  scarcely  any  portion  of  the  building  remained 
standing.  The  ground.floor  was  used  as  a ginger- 
beer  manufactory,  and  the  upper  story  was  used 
as  a joiner’s  shop.  Fortunately  no  one  was 
injured.  About  ten  o’clock  the  same  morning 
a similar  accident  occurred  in  Tusmore-street,  in 
the  same  locality.  In  the  street  two  houses  are 
being  erected  by  Messrs.  Hardstaff  & Temple, 
and  the  walls  had  been  carried  up  to  the  chamber 
floor.  A scaffold  had  been  fixed  to  the  inner 
walls,  and  whilst  Walter  White,  a joiner,  was  walk- 
ing on  it,  to  borrow  a level  from  one  of  the  other 
workmen,  the  walls  fell  in,  and  he  was  buried 
in  the  ruins.  Mr.  Hardstaff  at  once  went  to  the 
rescue,  and  bad  taken  off  him  a number  of  bricks, 
when  a second  fall  took  place,  and  \7hite  was 
again  buried.  In  a short  time,  however,  he  was 
got  out  and  taken  to  the  Infirmary. 

Salford. — On  the  11th  inst.  a fatal  accident 
occurred  in  Liverpool-street,  Oldfield-road,  Sal- 
ford, by  the  falling-in  of  a bouse  and  shop  in 
course  of  erection  and  nearly  completed.  Three 
workmen  were  employed  in  the  building  at  the 
time,  and  two  of  them  escaped  injury,  but  the 
third,  a bricklayer’s  labourer,  named  William 
Rooney,  was  buried  beneath  the  debris,  and  when 
extricated  was  found  to  be  dead.  The  building 
was  one  of  four  small  shops  which  were  being 
completed  for  Mr.  James  Greenbalgh,  of  West 
Egerton-atreet,  the  contractor  for  the  brickwork 
being  Mr.  John  Mills,  of  Lower  Bronghton.  The 
doorway  of  the  shop,  which,  for  the  size  of  the 
premises,  was  a large  one,  was  at  the  angle  of 
the  premises,  and  consequently,  the  upper  stories 
at  the  corner  had  no  support  directly  from  the 
ground,  but  simply  by  projecting  joists,  or  beam?, 
from  the  main  body  of  the  building.  Within  a 
few  yards  of  the  doorway,  in  West  Charles-street, 
was  an  opening  in  the  side  - wall,  throngh 
which  to  convey  goods  into  the  cellar.  This 
opening,  and  the  overhanging  corner,  detracted 
somewhat  from  the  strength  of  the  gable ; but 
another,  and  what  is  thought  to  be  a more  im- 
portant cause  of  the  downfall,  was  to  be  found  in 
the  cellar  itself.  Here  there  was  a trap,  just 
beneath  the  shop  doorway  ; and  the  water  is  said 
to  have  been  allowed  to  run  into  a bole,  the 
width  of  which  was  about  5 ft.  by  4 ft.,  and  which 
had  been  excavated  out  of  the  cellar.floor.  In 
this  pit  lime  -was  slacked,  after  whioh  it  was 
heaped  npon  the  opposite  side  of  the  cellar.  It 
is  presumed,  by  some,  that  the  water  got  into 


the  foundations,  and  so  undermined  them.  The 
inquest  on  the  body  of  the  deceased  has  been 
postponed  in  order  that  Mr.  Littlewood,  architect, 
Manchester,  might  make  an  inspection  of  the 
building,  and  report  to  the  jury  at  the  adjourned 
inquiry. 


BRADFORD  WATERWORKS  ENGINEER’S 
SALARY. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Bradford  Town  Council, 
on  the  9th  inst.,  Alderman  Brayshaw  moved, — 
“ That  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Waterworks  Committee,  the  salary  of 
Mr.  A.  R.  Binnie,  waterworks  engineer,  be  ad. 
vanned  to  1,000J.  per  annum,  from  the  1st  inst." 
This  having  been  seconded,  Alderman  West 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  an 
arrangement  be  made  with  Mr.  Binnie  by  which 
the  latter  bound  himself  to  serve  the  Corpora- 
tion for  six  years,  from  the  Ist  of  January  inst., 
and  that  his  salary  till  the  end  of  1879  be  800Z. 
a year,  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  1881, 1,0001. 
a year,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  1883 
1,200J.  a year ; and  that  the  Corporation  be  at 
liberty  to  put  an  end  to  the  service  by  a month’s 
notice  or  the  payment  of  a month’s  salary,  and 
should  not  be  required  to  give  any  reason.  This 
was  seconded,  and  on  being  put  was  carried  by 
39  votes  to  4,  and  became  the  substantive 
motion,  to  whioh  a further  amendment  was 
moved,  that  the  salary  be  fixed  at  8001.  This 
was  lost,  and  Alderman  West’s  motion  was 
carried  almost  unanimously.  The  Bradford 
Observer  states  that  the  Corporation  have  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  vast  works  extending  over 
the  next  five  or  six  years  at  the  very  least,  and 
involving  the  expenditure  of  perhaps  half  a 
million  of  money.  Mr.  Binnie’a  salary  up  to 
the  present  time  has  been  400Z.  per  annum,  and 
great  opposition  was  raised  by  a section  of  the 
ratepayers  to  so  large  an  augmentation  of  salary  ; 
but  the  Observer  remarks  “ that  time  will  show 
that  their  true  interests  have  been  better  served 
than  they  would  have  been  by  the  giving  way 
of  the  Council  to  popular  feeling  in  spite  of  its 
better  judgment.” 


A SUB-CONTRACTOR’S  CLAIM. 

RICHMOND  r.  MERRITT  AND  ASHBY. 

This  was  an  action  (heard  in  the  Bromptou 
County  Court,  on  the  9th  inst.,  before  Mr.  Serjt.i 
Wheeler,  judge),  entered  by  a sub.contractor,  to. 
recover  the  sura  of  lOZ.  IGs.,  for  plumbing  work 
done  at  the  Notting-dale  Police-station.  The 
sum  of  26Z.  had  been  paid  on  account  of  the  said 
work. 

The  plaintilT  said  he  bad  done  the  work  he  had  agreed' 
to  do,  and  he  was  then  required  by  the  foreman  to  do  it 
over  again,  as  it  was  condemned  by  him  chiefly  on  ac-  : 

I connt  of  the  lead  being  light. 

The  claim  was  disputed  by  defendant  on  the  ground  of 
the  charge  being  excessive,  and  according  to  plaintiff; 
various  sums  of  money  had  been  offered  to  bim  in  settle-' 
ment  of  the  claim.  The  lirst  work  occupied  forty  hours, 
the  time  of  the  workmen  being  charged  8Jd.  per  hour,  andi 
bis  own  at  lOd.  This  did  not  inclade  the  extra  work  done. 
The  difference  between  the  parties  after  the  payment  of- 
money  into  court  was  not  now  as  above  stated,  as  the 
money  had  been  paid  into  conrt  since  this  action  had  been 
broagbt. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  judge,  the  parties  here  left  the) 
court  to  compare  the  specifications,  and  endeavour  to 
settle  the  case,  but  they  were  unable  to  do  so,  and  the 
case  was  resumed. 

After  further  evidence  as  to  the  overcharges  on  the  parti 
of  plaintiff,  the  judge  pointed  out  to  plaintiff’  that  be  hadi 
charged  twice  over  for  work  that  had  been  included  in  the 
original  estimate  for  26L,  which  amount  had  been  paid.: 
He  should  give  averdict  for  the  defendants. 


DISPUTE  WITH  WATERWORKS 
CONTRACTORS. 

Tadman  v.  Normn.nion  Local  Board.  — Mr. 
Tadman,  of  Wakefield,  the  contractor  for  thei 
conatruccioD  of  a reservoir  for  the  town  of  Nor- 
manton,  in  consequence  ofa  dispute,  commencedi 
an  action  against  the  Local  Board  for  the  re-i 
covery  of  over  1,000Z.,  which  he  alleges  is  due  to: 
him  for  works  executed.  An  order  having  been; 
made  at  Judges’  Chambers  that  the  qnestion  ini 
dispate  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration,  Mr.  B.l 
Pritchard,  C.E,,  of  Warwick,  has  been  selected' 
by  both  sides  to  act  as  arbitrator  between  the 
parties. 


A Ponntain  for  Liverpool. — The  ex-mayor 
of  Liverpool,  Colonel  Steble,  has  offered  to  pre-* 
sent  to  the  town  a fountain  of  the  value  of' 
l.OOOZ.,  to  be  placed  on  the  open  plat  oppositel 
the  new  Art  Gallery  and  the  Picton  Reading-t 
room. 
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AN  ARCHITECT'S  DISPUTED  CLAIM, 
i At  the  BloomBbury  Coanty  Court  ou  the 
5th  iuBt.,  the  cage  of  Strange  v.  Hogathorn 
jag  heard,  before  Mr.  Russell,  judge,  in  which 
lie  plaintiff,  described  as  an  architect  and 
frveyor,  of  Glouoest  r-road,  Regent’s  Park, 
led  the  defendant,  described  as  a cattle  sales- 
an,  to  recover  the  sum  of  26J.,  being  the  balance 
'an  account  stated. 

Mr.  Charles  Williams,  solicitor,  appearedforthe  plaintifT, 
,d  Mr.  Foote  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Williams,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that  in  the 
anth  of  July  lust  his  client  was  introduced  to  the  de- 
odant  by  tho  clerk  of  the  works  to  the  Metropolitan 
iltle  Market,  with  a view  to  building  a cattle  repository 
the  Roman-read,  the  original  approximate  cost  of 
lioh  was  to  have  been  about  1,000/. ; after  several  modi- 
ations,  however,  the  specilka  ion  amounted  to  760/. 
le  plamtifl’  had  spent  consider. iblo  time  and  trouble  in 
eing  the  ground  landlord  aud  obtaining  his  consent,  as 
•11  as  the  approval  of  the  vestry  and  the  Metropolitan 
)ard  of  Works,  each  of  which  the  pluintilf  had  secured  bv 
e direction  of  tho  defendant,  who  bad  paid  the  plaintiiT 
1.  on  account  of  his  claim,  and  now  denied  further 
ibility,  as  the  works  had  not  been  carried  out,  snd  hence 
e present  action  to  recover  the  balance  now  sued  for. 
■Tho  plaintiff  being  called  corroborated  3tr.  Williims’s 
il'oning,  adding  that  when  Mr.  Johnston,  the  builder’s, 
ader  was  obtained,  the  defendant  changed  bis  mind, 
■lid  the  work  was  not  proceeded  with,  although  he  (the 
taintiff)  had  superintended,  liv  the  defendant's  order,  the 
tircbase  of  timber  and  bnilding  materials  for  the  pur- 
1'SP,  which  were  deposited  on  the  spot  by  permission  of 
je  ground  landlord. 

Iln  croBS-exominHlion,  the  plaintiff  said  he  did  not  know 
6 reason  why  the  defendant  refused  to  sign  the  contract. 

• was  not  because  liia  charges  were  unreasonable.  Tho 
fendant’s  solicitor  bad  asked  him  to  refer  the  matter  to 
jarbitratiou  of  two  competent  surveyors;  but  he  had 
dined  doing  so,  and  preferred  to  bring  his  action  in  this 
jrt.  He  considered  his  bill  of  particulars  both  moderate 
d correct. 

ifter  a lengthy  cross-examination,  and  re-examination 
Mr.  Williams  of  the  pluimill’  the  Judge  said  it  was  a 
y that  thopliiinlifl'  had  not,  in  the  flrst  instance,  eub- 
tted  to  refer  his  case  to  arbitration,  as  it  was  onewhich 
> law  empowered  him  (iho  Judge)  to  refer,  which  he 
}uld  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Williams  here  mentioned  that  there  were  two  gen- 
men,  who  were  surveyors,  at  present  in  court,  who 
re  watching  the  case,  and  who  would  perhaps  oousent 
act  in  the  matter. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  T.  H.  Maple?,  on  the  one  side,  and 
■.  Brunsden,  on  the  other,  retired  into  the  Kegistrar's 
ivate  room.  On  going  through  the  particulars  of  the 
le,  they  communicated  their  result  to  the  Judge,  who 
led  in  favour  of  the  plainiilF  for  13/. 

Mr.  Williams  asked  that  as  the  action  was  for  26/,,  he 
ght  be  allowed, tho  higher  scale  of  costa  over  20/,,  to 
jich  the  Judge  assented. 


HOLIDAYS  FOR  WORKMEN. 
Emploter.s  of  working-meo  in  the  North  of 
igland,  fiading  their  hands  overjoying  them- 
Ives  on  festive  occasions,  have  submitted  the 
lowing  paper  ou  the  subject : — 

•t  must  often  occur  to  any  one'acquainted  with  tho  ways 
life,  and  the  habits  of  the  average  working  man  in  these 
rts,  to  ask  how  be  can  manage  to  take  such  long  holi- 
?8,  and  apparently  to  enjoy  them,  iu  the  not  altogether 
xpensive  manner  common  to  him  ? 

It  Christmas  and  at  Easter  works  are  “laid  off”  for 
■ny  days,  and,  in  a smaller  degree,  the  same  thing 
ppens  when  there  are  local  shows,  festivals,  and  celebra- 
□_s.  The  average  business  man  takes  his  day  or  two  at 
tistmas  or  at  Easter,  and  he  spares  a few  hours  at  other 
lea  for  recreation.  Bot  he  does  not  altogether  throw 
the  harness,  and  if  the  works  are  idle  ho  is  not,  If  he 
les  a fortnight  or  a monlh  in  tho  year  for  pleasure,  be 
*8  it  with  an  object — a set  purpose.  He  does  not  “idle” 
iply  because  other  men  idle.  Were  he  to  do  so,  there 
uld  be  an  end  of  his  business.  Indeed,  he  cannot  afford 
How,  then,  do  tho  wages  or  day-pa’d  classes  afford 
ISO  long  spells  of  laziness?  Who  suffers?  Do  they 
e it  themselves  ? Is  it  the  tyranny  of  the  few  over  the 
ny  ? Nothing  is  more  absurd  tbau  to  see  a strong 
Iwart  artisan  or  labonrer  wasting  his  time  about  street 
■ners,  or  in  public-houses,  and  calling  those  lost  days 
idsyg. 

The  men  have  issued  a rejoinder,  “All  vrork 
d no  play  makes  Jack  a dull  boy.” 


'HE  WORKS  OF  LOCAL  CELEBRITIES. 
SiE, — Professor  Donaldson’s  remarks  in  the 
lilder  of  Saturday,  under  this  heading,  on  the 
lue  of  local  collections  of  works  of  art,  will 
read  with  interest  by  many  of  your  readers 
the  provinces. 

He  asks  what  Devon  has  done  for  the  marked 
mes  in  English  art,  science,  and  literature 
aneoted  with  that  county  ? The  reply  is, — 
arcely  anything. 

In  or  near  this  town  were  born  Reynolds, 
irthoote,  Haydon,  Eastlake,  Prout,  and  other 
inters  of  European  fame ; yet,  beyond  a solitary 
st  and  one  or  two  portraits,  a visitor  sees 
thing  in  our  public  buildings  to  remind  him 
the  great  artistic  assooiations  of  the  locality, 
would  not  bo  so,  as  your  correspondent  inti, 
.tes,  in  the  towns  of  France  or  Italy.  Yet 
ere  there  has  been  so  much  neglect  in  the 
it,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  forming  per- 
lUenb  local  oolleotions,  it  most  bo  confessed, 

I Tery  great.  The  works  of  past  celebrities 


are,  with  rare  exceptions,  now  unobtainable, 
and  are  of  almost  priceless  value. 

Complete  sets,  however,  of  the  finest  engra- 
vings or  autotypes  of  the  works  of  deceased 
painters  are  procurable, so  also  are  representative 
works  of  living  painters ; and  these,  with  such 
models  of  sculptors’  works  as  Mrs.  Lough  has 
generously  given  to  the  municipality  of  New. 
castle,  might  form  the  nucleus  of  an  interesting 
and  valuable  local  gallery.  It  is  intended  next 
year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  British 
Association  to  this  town,  to  hold  an  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  artists,  past  and  present,  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  it  is  expected  that, 
through  the  kindness  of  owners  of  pictures,  a 
largo  and  comprehensive  collection  of  almost 
nniqne  interest  will  be  obtained. 

It  is  possible  that  this  temporary  exhibition 
may  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a permanent 
gallery  in  a town  whioh  has  been  not  inaptly 
called  “ The  nursery  of  English  painters.” 

Plymouth.  J.  H. 


PLAN  OP  DRAINS. 

Sir, — I would  suggest,  with  a view  to  the 
partial  protection  of  persons  taking  the  lease  of 
a house,  that  it  should  be  made  compulsory  on 
the  landlord  to  attach  to  the  lease  a certified 
plan,  showing  the  nature  and  direction  of  the 
drains.  The  tenant  would  by  this  raeaca  be 
saved  much  of  the  expense  and  inconvenience 
experienced  at  present,  when,  suspecting  some- 
thing wrong  in  his  drains,  he  has  to  rip  up  half 
the  flooring  of  his  basement  to  find  them,  simply 
because  the  workmen  have  no  guide  by  whioh 
they  can  be  traced  from  the  ontside, 

M.  G. 


ACCIDENTS. 

During  the  gale  on  the  night  of  the  6th  inst., 
the  iron  pin  upon  which  the  vane  revolved  at 
the  summit  of  she  south-west  tower  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral  was  broken,  and  the  vane  now  reclines 
over  the  top  of  the  spire  at  a dangerous  angle. 
Half  a century  since  the  previous  vane  of  the 
same  spire  was  blown  down,  falling  with  im- 
mense force  close  to  the  sun-dial,  and  embeddiog 
itself  to  a considerable  depth  in  the  ground. 
The  accident  at  that  time  necessitated  a recap- 
ping of  the  spire. 

Dr.  Hardwicke,  the  coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex,  has  received  information  of  a shock, 
ing  accident  whioh  happened  to  Mr.  Alfred 
George  Snewen,  timber  merchant,  of  the  timber 
yard,  Backhill,  Hatton  Garden.  It  appears  that 
the  deceased  was  superintending  the  removal 
of  astaok  of  timber,  when  it  fell  and  buried  him. 
When  he  was  extricated  he  was  seen  by  Dr. 
Milbnrn,  of  139,  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell, 
who  pronounced  life  to  be  extinot. 

A sad  accident  happened  on  Saturday  lest.,  the 
13th  inst.,  at  St.  Mary’s  Church,  St.  James’s- 
street,  Brighton,  now  in  course  of  demolition 
prior  to  re-erection.  The  roof  having  been  re- 
moved, two  labourers,  named  Watts  and  Murphy, 
were  engaged  iu  pulling  down  one  of  the  cross- 
beams which  formerly  supported  it,  when  the 
beam  suddenly  parted  in  the  middle,  where  it 
was  joined  with  iron  olamps,  precipitating  both 
men  to  the  floor  of  the  building.  Watts,  who 
was  working  on  the  top  of  the  beam,  fell  a dis- 
tanoe  of  between  50  ft,  and  60  ft.,  smashing  hia 
jaw,  fracturing  several  of  his  ribs,  and  snstaining 
other  snob  severe  injuries  that  his  life  is  despaired 
of.  The  other  man,  who  was  standing  iu  the 
gallery,  fell  a less  distance,  but  was  also  very 
seriously  injured.  They  were  both  conveyed  to 
the  hospital.  This  is  the  second  casualty  that 
has  happened  at  the  church.  A few  months 
since,  when  a portion  of  the  chancel  had  been 
removed  preparatory  to  extending  the  edifice, 
the  whole  of  the  northern  end  of  the  building 
collapsed,  six  men  narrowly  escaping  with  their 
lives.  The  building  was  so  shaken  that  it  was 
rendered  obligatory  to  demolish  it  altogether. 

On  the  3rd  inst.,  about  noon,  the  tower  of  the 
parigh  church  of  Bozeat,  Northamptonshire, 
suddenly  gave  way  in  the  manner  hereafter 
described.  Mr.  R.  H.  Carpenter,  of  London, 
was  at  once  consulted  by  the  Vicar.  Mr.  Car- 
penter reports  that  about  300  ft.  cube  of  stone- 
work had  fallen  from  the  east  wall,  inoluding  the 
external  arches  of  the  belfry  window,  the  facing 
and  ornamental  cornice  above  it,  besides  the 
whole  of  the  jambs  and  sill  of  the  spire  light  to 
within  a few  inches  of  the  springing  of  its  tracery, 
and  a considerable  portion  of  the  face  of  the 
spire  and  its  broaches,  leaving  e,xpo3ed  the  rough 
rubble-work  of  the  inner  wall  j the  nave  roof  is 


also  much  injiired.  “The  mass  of  masonry 
whioh  has  fallen  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Slater 
and  myself  in  1869,  when  wo  drew  up  our  report 
and  plans,  as  being  in  a particularly  dangerous 
state,  aud  the  line  of  fracture  has  now  followed 
the  lines  ’ we  then  indicated  on  the  plans. 
Unfortunately,  not  only  the  east  side,  but 
the  whole  of  the  tower,  is  in  a most  dan. 
gerous  state,  and  has  been  and  still  is 
being  oruahed  between  its  solid  foundations 
and  its  heavy  spire.  The  tower  is  of  the 
Later  Norman  Period,  when  the  style  was 
changing  into  Early  English,  and  we  find  the 
capitals  of  the  belfry  window-shafts  carved  in 
this  Transitional  style.  Now,  this  Norman 
Period  is  not  famous  for  its  stability  of  buildings 
aud  moat  of  our  cathedrals  and  churches  have 
suffered  from  the  collapse  and  ruiu  of  these 
Norman  towers ; some  fell  within  a few  years  of 
their  erection,  others  stood  till  recent  times,  as 
at  Chichester  and  Hereford.  The  cause  of  failure 
was  alike  in  all — bad  mortar  and  absence  of 
mortar.  Bozeat  tower  is  no  exception  to  this  rule  ; 
its  mortar  is  nothing  but  soft;  dirt,  aud  where  it 
is  exposed  to  wet  it  becomes  liquid  mud.  The 
stones  of  its  walls  are  small  rough  rubble-work, 
thrown  in  anyhow,  sometimes  with  and  some, 
times  without  mortar,  and  with  no  bond  stones 
of  any  kind.  ...  In  my  opinion  the  tower  walla 
are  in  a very  dangerous  state,  and,  being  now 
exposed  on  the  east  side,  should  rain  or  frost 
penetrate  them,  or  a heavy  western  gale  comes 
on,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  further  portions, 
if  not  the  whole,  would  fall,  and  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  destroy  the  church.  I have, 
therefore,  with  your  approval,  communicated 
with  Mr.  Poster,  of  Kempston,  a builder,  who 
has  done  very  satisfactory  work  under  the  late 
Mr,  Slater  and  myself,  and  I have  given  him 
such  instmotions  for  securing  the  walls  of  the 
belfry  stage,  and  the  overhanging  portions  of  the 
spire,  as  may,  I trnat,  prevent  farther  falls,  and, 
when  this  is  done,  I will  at  once  order  him  to 
very  carefully  take  down  the  spire  and  the 
belfry  stage,  numbering  and  laying  oat  on  tho 
ground  the  several  stones,  so  that  they  may  be 
re-erected  as  now.  The  work  will  be  com. 
menced  forthwith,  and  I have  directed  one  of 
our  experienced  clerks  of  works  to  be  on  the 
spot  and  watch  all  that  is  done.” 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Lambeth. — Messrs.  Doulton  write,  on  the  12th 
inst. : — “ We  have  this  morning  received  a letter 
from  the  distinguished  political  economist,  M. 
Michel  Chevalier,  of  Paris,  with  reference  to  the 
strike  ordered  by  the  Council  of  the  Operative 
Bricklayers’  Society, at  ourbuildinga  on  the  Albert 
Embankment,  because  wo  declined,  at  their  die. 
tation,  to  diaobarge  two  skilled  terra-cotta  fixers, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  bricklayers. 
The  subject  appears  to  have  excited  considerabla 
attention,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  America,  and  we  have 
frequent  inquiries  as  to  the  result.  Iu  the  letter 
just  received,  M.  Michel  Chevalier  says,  ‘ As  an 
economical  incident  worthy  of  record,  I take 
the  liberty  of  asking  you  what  has  been  the 
result  of  the  contest;  have  you  been  forced  to 
submit  by  the  dismissal  of  the  two  terra-cotta 
men,  or  did  the  union  give  iu  to  reason  ? ’ Will 
you,  therefore,  as  a matter  of  public  interest, 
permit  us  to  state  that  the  two  terra-cotta  fixers 
are  retained  in  our  employ;  that  the  Council  of 
the  Bricklayers’  Society  continues  the  picketing 
(which  is  a scarcely  disguised  form  of  intimida. 
tion),  and  that  the  strike,  now  extending  over 
fifteen  weeks,  is  still  kept  up.  We  are,  however, 
glad  to  say  that  our  work  is  being  carried  for. 
ward  by  non-sooiety  men,  notwithstanding  the 
persistent  obstruction  of  the  union.” 

Willenhall. — At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Wedneabury  Trades  Council,  some  disoussion 
took  place  on  the  hiring  system,  which  prevails 
in  different  Black  Country  trades,  the  matter 
being  opened  with  a report  from  Mr.  Harrison, 
as  representing  the  deputation  appointed  at  the 
previous  meeting  to  confer  with  the  Willeuhall 
lockmakers  on  the  subject.  He  said  a very  full 
report  of  the  proceedings  had  been  published, 
and  from  what  took  place  at  the  meeting  he  was 
satisfied  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the 
hiring  system,  and  that  the  masters  were  more 
to  blame  than  the  men  for  the  continuance  of 
the  system.  It  was  unanimously  resolved,  “That 
iu  the  opinion  of  this  Council  the  hiring  system 
as  practised  at  Willenhall  and  other  places,  i' 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  trade,  an  injust' 
to  the  workmen,  very  discreditable  to  the 
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ployerB,  and  a disgraoe  to  a civilised  nation,  and 
that  the  only  effectual  means  for  its  suppression 
is  the  interposition  of  the  Legislature,  whereby 
finch  a practice  shall  be  made  criminal  and 
punishable  with  imprisonment.” 

Durham. — The  strike  of  Durham  joiners  still 
continues.  One  or  two  irregular  meetings  have 
taken  place  amongst  the  men,  to  ascertain  if  any 
of  the  masters  had  made  any  offer.  At  one  of 
these  meetings  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Whaley, 
builder  and  contractor,  had  allowed  his  men  to 
continue  working  at  the  usual  rate  of  wages, 
and  the  men  had  consequently  remained  at  their ; 
posts. 

Dumbarton. — At  a meeting  of  joiners  held 
at  Dumbarton,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: — 

That  whereas  the  system  of  piece-work,  wherever  it  has 
been  adopted,  has  Seen  found  to  be  injiirions  to  the 
intereato  of  the  workmen,  this  meeting  resolves  to  oppose 
its  extension  in  Dumbarton;  and,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  foregoing  resolution,  the  meeting  pledges  itself  to  use 
every  endeavour  to  secure  the  enrolment  of  all  non-Union 
workmen  in  the  district  as  members  of  recognised  Trade 
Unions. 

Bromsgrove. — A meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Bromsgrove  Nail-forgers’  Protection  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  the  8th  inst.  to  take  into 
consideration  the  present  state  of  the  trade  and 
its  prospects  generally.  There  were  about  300 
men  present.  It  had  been  rumoured  that  the 
trade  was  in  a very  depressed  condition,  and 
that  as  orders  were  rapidly  falling  off,  only 
partial  employment  would  be  obtained,  and  the 
question  was  raised  whether  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  expend  the  funds  of  the  Union.  After 
a long  discussion  the  meeting  was  of  opinion  that 
the  trade  was  not  in  such  a position  as  had  been 
represented,  and  out  of  the  whole  number  in  the 
room  only  two  were  at  the  present  time  without 
employment.  One  thing,  however,  was  certain  : 
that  a great  many  men  were  at  work  for  less 
than  the  list-prioes. 

One-handed  Bricklayers. — The  role  of  the 
British  Bricklayers*  Association,  by  which  the 
bricklayer  is  made  to  do  hia  work  with  one  hand 
in  hia  pocket,  is,  perhaps,  as  efficacious  a means 
of  degrading  work  as  has  yet  been  devised  ; but 
if  we  had  the  ear  of  the  law-givers  of  the  Union 
wo  should  be  inclined  to  suggest  the  advantage 
of  a rule  requiring  that  all  bricklayers  in  good 
standing  should  have  the  loft  hand  amputated. 
This  would  make  it  easy  to  distinguish  every- 
where  at  a glance,  with  very  little  danger  of 
mistake,  between  a unionist  and  a non-unionist. 
It  would  cheapen  trousers,  by  making  the  left- 
hand  pocket  unnecessary,  and  so  leave  more 
money  for  beer  and  tobacco;  and  it  would  be 
the  strongest  possible  guarantee  against  forget- 
fulness of  the  cardinal  rule.  It  would  not 
interfere  with  anything  the  bricklayer  might 
want  to  do,  for  one  hand  is  enough  to  fill  a pipe 
or  lift  a beer-mug.  The  loss  of  convenience  in 
dressing  and  undressing  would  be  a small  matter; 
for,  since  this  has  to  be  done  at  home,  the  brick- 
layer’s wife  could  be  made  to  do  it  for  him  ; and 
for  disciplining  a wife,  one  hand  is  probably 
almost  as  good  as  two  ; besides  which,  the 
cherished  privilege  of  kicking  and  stamping  on  her 
would  be  left  unimpared.  Moreover,  the  sacrifice, 
or,  perhaps,  we  should  say  the  riddance,  of  the 
left  hand  would  have  the  serious  advantage  of 
unfitting  its  owner  for  military  service,  while  the 
resource  of  turning  a hand-organ  would  remain. 
—American  Architect. 


New  Cattle  Market  and  Abattoirs, 
Dundee. — On  the  26crh  ult.  the  new  cattle 
markets  and  slaughter-houses  at  Carolina  Port, 
Dundee,  were  formally  opened.  The  new 
markets  were  rendered  necessary  in  consequence 
of  the  inadequate  accommodation  provided  by 
the  old  Cattle  Market,  and  in  order  to  provide 
a dead-meat  market  and  better  and  more  con- 
venient  slaughter-houses.  The  new  markets 
cover  an  area  of  about  six  acres,  and  have  cost 
the  Polioe  Commissioners  upwards  of  '10,OOOL, 
the  site  costing  17,0001.  in  addition.  Mr.  Macki- 
BOD,  the  burgh  surveyor,  prepared  the  plans. 
Ample  provision  has  not  only  been  made  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
butcher  trade,  but  special  accommodation  has 
been  provided  for  horse-dealers,  agricultural 
produce,  «tc.  The  markets  occupy  somewhat 
sloping  ground  to  the  north  of  the  Caledonian 
Railway,  and  extend  from  the  Ferry-road  on  the 
north  to  East  Dock-street  on  the  south.  The 
upper  half  of  the  ground  is  occupied  by  the 
markets,  and  the  lower  half  by  the  abattoirs, 
superintendent’s  house,  and  offices.  The  clerk 
of  works  was  Mr.  Dargie. 


BiTT’S  APPLIANCES  FOR  SCAFFOLDING. 

Bait’s  appliances,  which  are  manufactured  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Moffatfc,  consist  of  iron  shoes 
connected  by  a ring,  to  receive  the  horizontal 
timber  in  whole-timber  scaffoldings.  Besides  a 
saving  in  labour,  which  is  obvious,  the  patentee 
claims  that  additional  strength  is  obtained.  For 
buildings  at  a distance  from  the  contractors’ 
yards,  a great  saving  in  the  carriage  of  poles 
to  and  fro  is  effected,  as  the  irons  occupy  but 
small  space.  Timber  of  any  convenient  size, — 
viz.,  half  an  11  in.  plank,  or  quartering, — may 
be  used  for  the  standards  and  ordinary  deals 
and  battens  for  ledgers.  At  Lett’s  Wharf 
scaffold,  which  is  130  ft.  high,  the  standards  are 
formed  of  three  9 in.  by  3 in.  deals,  breaking 
joint  every  7 ft.,  thus  giving  a 9-in.  square 
standard.  These  standards  are  20  ft.  apart,  and 
the  ledgers  are  9 in.  by  3 in.  deals,  20  ft.  long. 


CHUECH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Edmdon. — The  parish  church  of  Helmdon, 
Northamptonshire,  has  been  re-opeued,  after 
restoration.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary  Magdalene.  The  architects  for  the  resto- 
ration  say  that  the  greater  part  of  the  edifice  is 
in  the  Decorated  style,  but  the  tower  was  re-built 
in  the  year  1823,  and  is  of  the  most  debased 
character.  It  was  substantially  done,  but  the 
belfry  windows  bad  no  traoery,  and  no  aroh  was 
oonstruoted  connecting  the  tower  with  the  nave. 
The  south  porch  was  re-built  in  1841,  and  the 
north  porch  in  1860;  both  of  these  also  in  the 
debased  character  of  the  period.  The  chancel 
roof  was  erected  in  the  year  1872,  and  was  very 
badly  constructed.  Uufortanately  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  architects  did  not  permit  of 
the  re-oonstruction  of  the  porches  or  of  the 
chancel  roof,  but  they  have  introduced  simple 
tracery  in  the  belfry  windows,  and  a well-pro- 
portioned, bold  arch  in  the  tower  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave.  The  whole  of  the  ohnroh  has 
been  re-seated,  new  choir-stalls  and  prayer- 
desks  provided  for  the  ohancel,  and  a new  pulpit 
in  the  nave.  The  roofs  have  been  restored,  the 
old  lath  and  plaster  ceiling  having  been  removed, 
and  yellow  deal  boarding  in  narrow  widths  placed 
on  the  nnder  side  of  the  old  boarding,  and  fixed 
diagonally  between  the  lafters.  An  unsightly 
gallery  has  been  removed  from  the  west  end  of 
the  church,  and  that,  with  the  new  aroh  in  the 
tower,  is  a great  improvement  in  the  internal 
appearance  of  the  church.  A new  organ-chamber 
has  been  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  ohancel 
in  the  Decorated  style.  To  the  exterior  some 
repairs  have  been  done,  in  addition  to  the  new 
work  of  lengthening  the  north  aisle.  The  works 
have  been  carried  out  .from  desigus,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  E.  P.  Law  & 
Sons,  architeots,  Northampton,  and  executed  by 
Mr.  Young,  builder,  of  Linoolo.  The  total  cost 
will  be  about  1,550J. 

West  Bromwich. — Christ  Churoh,  West  Brom- 
wich, was  re-opened  on  the  2Sbh  ult.  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield.  For  some  years  past  the 
edifice  had  been  in  a tumble-down  condition,  not- 
withstanding the  constant  outlay  of  money  in 
small  repairs,  and  about  nine  months  ago  the 
congregation  resolved  that  it  should  undergo  a 
thorough  renovation.  The  roof  has  been  newly 
slated,  new  lead  gutters  have  been  introduced, 
and  all  faulty  places  in  the  walla  have  been  put 
right.  With  regard  to  the  inside  of  the  church, 
the  seats  have  been  re-arranged,  the  old  oak 
pews  being  lowered  and  provided  with  new  ends. 
New  floors  have  likewise  been  oonstruoted.  The 
most  extensive  improvement  is  the  alteration  at 
the  east  end.  Formerly  there  was  only  a very 
small  chancel ; that  part  of  the  building  haa 
been  extended  by  the  addition  of  one  bay  of  the 
nave  and  aisles,  leaving  the  gallery  above  as 
hitherto.  The  church  haa  been  decorated  in  a 
simple  manner,  the  ceilings  being  of  a turquoise 
blue,  and  the  ribs  of  the  groiniug  white.  The 
ohanoel  decoration  is  similar,  with  the  addition 
of  gold  stars.  The  walls  are  of  a warm  buff, 
with  an  enriched  dado  where  not  occupied  by  oak 
framings.  The  total  outlay,  including  a new 
organ,  has  been  nearly  3,0001.,  a large  proper, 
tion  of  which  sum  remains  to  be  paid.  The 
entire  work  of  renovation  has  been  carried  out, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Yeoville  Thomason,  of 
Birmingham,  by  Messrs.  Holland,  builders, 
Dudley;  the  decorations  being  by  Messrs.  Taylor 
& Parker,  of  Birmingham. 

Huntingdon, — The  pariah  church  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Huntingdon,  baa  been  re-opened,  after  restora- 
tion. Six  or  seven  years  ago  some  800J.  or 


1,0001.  were  expended  on  the  bnilding,  but  tk 
works  carried  out  during  the  past  three  monthl 
have  been  of  a more  extensive  character.  On) 
of  the  most  important  works  in  the  preaen 
restoration  is  the  roofing  to  the  north  and  soutl 
aisles.  The  old  wood  roof  of  the  north  aislj 
partly  covered  and  obscured  the  clearstory  win 
dows;  in  fact,  in  removing  the  old  roof  it  wa* 
discovered  that  a second  or  subsidiary  roof  ha: 
been  placed  on  the  original,  and  this  extendel 
above  the  sills  of  the  windows  and  partialli 
obscured  the  light.  These  new  roofs  are  c 
Early  Eugllsh  style.  They  are  stained  dea 
flat  boarded,  with  oak  truss  principals,  am 
leaded.  The  ohancel  roof,  which  is  the  gift  of  tht 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  is  wholly  of  oak.  The  desigi 
is  pointed,  with  wagon-headed  principals.  Tti 
four  windows  in  the  clearstory  on  the  north  sid 
are  entirely  new.  The  ancient  inscriptions  o 
some  of  the  pillars  have  been  retained,  notabll 
that  on  one  of  the  north  oolomns, — ” Cromwet 
Turpin  Bailiffs,  1600.”  It  was  found  impossibl 
to  raise  the  row  of  pillars  on  the  south  side  fc 
the  Perpendicular,  so  they  remain  as  they  hav 
been  for  a considerable  period  of  time.  TU 
window  in  the  tower  has  been  restored.  TU 
flooring  of  the  church  is  entirely  new,  the  pa» 
sages  of  nave  and  aisles  being  of  metallic  tilt 
(red  and  black)  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Peak 
& Co.  The  high.backed  pews  have  been 
placed  by  new  oak  open  benches.  TE 
stone  buttresses  of  the  south  and  north  sidi 
of  the  exterior  have  been  restored.  A ne 
stone  pulpit  has  been  erected,  at  the  expense  « 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  This  has  been  supplied  11 
Mr.  William  Wade,  of  St.  Neots,  and  theoarvir 
was  executed  by  Mr.  H.  Bates,  of  Stevenagi 
The  glazing  of  the  windows  has  been  exeoutt 
by  Messrs.  Page  & Measures,  Huntingdon.  TE 
general  contractor  was  Mr.  G.  M.  Bates,  ^ 
Stevenage.  The  stonework  was  eub-oontraotc 
for  by  Mr.  W.  Wade,  St.  Neots.  The  arohitet 
was  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield.  The  oontraotor’s  for. 
man  was  Mr.  H.  Edgeombe. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Langport. — New  Board  Schools,  in  Norfe 
street,  Langport,  Somerset,  were  opened  on  t 
1st  inst.  The  sofaoola  are  built  of  local  ston 
with  Ham  stone  dressings,  and  fitted  with  staini 
deal.  Mr.  Hall,  of  London,  is  the  architect ; ai 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Langport,  the  builder.  The  0(i 
amounts  to  about  2,6001. 

Newton-Stewart. — The  new  school  erected  I 
the  School  Board  of  Penningbame,  in  place  t 
the  one  in  Prinoes-sbreet,  was  opened  on  t 
2nd  inst.  Besides  the  school-house  there  is 
dwelling-house  for  the  principal  teacher,  wi 
garden,  &o.  The  buildings  have  been  erected 
a cost  of  2,2001.,  from  plans  by  Mr.  R.  Park,  a 
will  accommodate  135  pupils. 

Moseley  Village.  — New  Board  Schools  i 
Moseley  Village  were  opened  on  tho  Ist  ini 
Mr.  Griffin,  architect,  Wolverhampton,  was  3 
struoted  by  the  Board  to  prepare  the  plans,  a 
on  their  approval  by  the  Education  Departmei 
tenders  were  advertised  for,  and  the  contract  i 
to  Messrs.  Cookerill,  of  Wolverhampton,  on  t 
3rd  of  April,  1876.  The  sohools  have  been  ca 
pleted  at  a cost  (inoluding  land,  half  an  act 
architect’s  commission,  &c.)  of  about  l,80Ci 
and  will  aocomraodate  250  children.  This  shoi 
the  cost  to  have  been  71.  2b,  6d.  per  head. 

TFidnes.— The  first  of  three  capacious  sohoti 
which  are  to  be  provided  to  meet  the  educatioi 
requirements  of  Widnes,  was  opened  on  the  t 
inst.  The  school  in  question  is  situated  i 
Warrington-road.  The  architects  for  the  n 
building  were  Messrs.  F.  & G.  Holmes. 


Obituary. — On  the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  T.  Pa' 
C.E.,  died  at  Paris,  suddenly,  in  his  74th  year.— 
On  the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  F.  Beattie,  a W’ 
known  land  surveyor  at  Aberdeen,  died  s 
denly,  while  engaged  in  surveying  at  Eoo: 
greig,  near  Montrose.  Mr.  Beattie,  who  wa 
native  of  Aberdeen,  was  in  hia  seventy-fou 
year.  His  more  important  works  were  the  lay 
out  of  Balmoral  Castle  and  grounds,  the  o 
sbruction  of  the  principal  turnpikes  around  At 
deen,  and  the  surveying  and  valuing  for  ■ 
Scottish  North-Eastern  Railway  and  the  Gi 

North  of  Scotland  and  Deeaide  Railways. 

the  11th  inst.,  Mr.  Alfred  Smee,  P.R.S.,  died 
hia  residenoe,  Finsbury-oirous,  aged  fifty-ei^ 
He  was  well  known  as  surgeon  to  the  Binh 
England,  and  was  a man  of  very  varied  so 
tifio  attainments. 
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I Notes  on  the  Pcrtahle  Steam  Enguie.  By 
[I'l  Head,  C.E.  E.  & F.  N,  Spon,  London. 
bEAD,  in  these  notes  on  the  “ Portable 
j(  Engine,”  has  given  a more  detailed  and 

I'fio  account  of  the  constrnction  of  this 
class  of  engine  than  has  hitherto  been 
)ted  in  trade  catalognes;  and  in  the  last 
|B  has  furnished  a description  of  a new 
for  bnrning  straw  and  other  vegetable  re. 
(sides  wood  and  coal,  and  which  has  already 
'nooesBfully  employed  in  various  parts  of 
Wd.  This  engine  enables  steam  power  to 
ad  in  every  district  where  a crop  can  be 
which  has  hitherto  been  impossible, 
to  the  great  distance,  in  many  cases,  over 
it  was  necessary  to  transport  wood  and 
•the  only  fuel  which  steam.boilers  have, 
trecently,  been  constructed  to  burn.  As 
(lount  of  heating  surface  for  burning  vege- 
k'substances  is  about  the  same  as  that 
lary  for  consuming  saw-dust,  small  chips, 
r refuse  from  the  manufacture  of  wood, 
patent  engines  are  eminently  adapted  for 
litractor’s  work.  The  portable  steam-engine 
|9  more  and  more  extensively  used  as  its 
tages  become  more  widely  known. 


I VAEIORUJl. 

[jiE  Paper-Hanger,  Painter,  Grainer,  and 
Ifttor's  Assistant,  by  a Decorator”  (Kent 
it,  gives  instruction  in  methods,  tables  for 
Ipangers,  and  many  ” recipes,”  while  it 
jJnot  omit  to  speak  of  ” the  principles  of 
L*ny,  contrast,  and  philosophy  of  colour.” 
hot  addressed  to  the  advanced  student  of 
■principles,  but  to  workmen,  and  by  them 

le  found  very  nseful. The  Gardener's 

iicle,  speaking  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
l“”In  England  this  type  of  indestruoti- 
I produces  only  second-rate  timber.  In 
Line  documents  of  particular  value  were 
iin  cedar  boxes  by  preference,  and  there  was 
ijmon  saying  in  reference  to  articles  of  value 
,:hey  were  worthy  to  be  cased  in  cedar.  Not 
kvas  the  wood  extremely  durable,  but  it  was 
Ijiid  growth,  and  in  Hebrew  families  it  was 
pcommon  for  the  parents  of  a child  to  plant 
Mar  of  Lebanon  at  his  birth,  to  be  cut 
for  the  construction  of  a bedstead  at  his 
age.  In  England,  where  colliers  marry  at 
len,  and  farm  labourers  at  twenty,  and 
liddle-class  at  twenty-five,  there  are  no 
)f  strength  and  toughness  which  would  in 
aanner  overtake  the  wedding-day,  so  as  to 

apted  to  the  purpose  above  suggested. 

ame  Chronicle  has  issued  an  appropriately 

ated  sheet  almanac. Sir  Joseph  Causton 

18  also  have  issued  a sheet  almanack,  but 
j printed  in  ooloors. 


micipal  Art  Galleries  and  Masenms. 

iference  of  representatives  of  corporations 
owns,  possessing  art  galleries  and  museums, 
een  held  at  Birmingham,  for  the  purpose 
aaidering  measures  for  bringing  before  the 
aissionera  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  the 
s of  provincial  towns  to  participate  in  the 
I at  their  disposal,  and  also  urging  upon 
jovernment  the  desirability  of  granting 
from  the  British  Museum  and  other 
ual  collections.  Representatives  were 
nt  from  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
ield,  Salford,  Bradford,  Swansea,  New- 
j-on-Tyne,  and  other  large  towns.  A reso- 
i was  carried  affirming  that  arrange. 
3 should  be  made  for  the  loan  of 
pies  from  the  national  galleries  and 
uma  for  exhibition  in  museums  established 
lunicipal  corporations;  and  that  it  was 
ible  to  urge  upon  the  Royal  Commissioners 
he  Exhibition  of  1851  the  propriety  of 
ing  the  property  under  their  control,  and 
ing  it  in  part  in  aid  of  building  museums 
nnexion  with  municipal  corporations,  and 
oviding  for  the  purchase  of  objects  suitable 
xhibition.  It  was  also  decided  to  hold  an 
rned  meeting  in  London.  A resolution 
submitted,  to  the  effect  that  provincial 
i are  entitled  to  a direot  share  in  the 
cial  grants  for  the  promotion  of  science 
irt,  and  that  snob  grants  should  be  made 
I of  the  provision  of  buildings,  and  for  the 
eition  and  collection  of  objects  suitable  for 
ition. 


The  Portico  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields.  — At  a meeting  of  the  vestry  of  St. 
Martiu’s-in-the-Fields,  on  the  11th  inst.,  the 
Rev.  W.  G.  Humphry,  vicar,  in  the  chair,  the 
amended  plan  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  for  dealing  with  the  pariah  church  por- 
tico  in  connexion  with  the  proposed  new  street 
from  Charing-cross  to  Tottenham-court-road,  was 
brought  forward.  The  Chairman  said  that  he 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  snbmittirig  the  plan 
to  Mr.  Butterfield  and  Sir  Gilbert  Sjott,  both 
parishioners,  and  they  agreed  that  it  was  highly 
objeotionable  to  have,  as  it  showed,  a number  of 
columns  set  upon  pedestals  of  unequal  heights. 
He  had  given  the  subject  some  subsequent  con- 
sideration, and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  plan  was  as  objectionable  as  the  first  one 
which  provided  for  the  walling  up  of  the  portico. 
Mr.  Lancaster  thought  that,  as  part  of  the 
National  Gallery  was  about  to  be  taken  down,  a 
little  more  might  be  taken  for  the  purposes  of 
the  proposed  improvement.  Mr.  Churchwarden 
Scott  moved  that  “ this  vestry  altogether  objects 
to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  and  that  measures  be  adopted  to 
oppose  the  same.”  Mr.  Churchwarden  Eames 
seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Glazier  explained  the 
oonrse  already  pursued  by  the  vestry,  and  said 
they  bad  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Works  a plan 
that  had  received  the  approval  of  Mr.  Fergusson. 
Mr.  Hill  said,  as  the  Metropolitan  Board  seemed 
to  have  adopted  a coarse  of  “no  surrender,”  the 
vestry  should  take  np  the  same  ground.  The 
motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

English.  Costumes  and  Armour. — A lec- 
ture on  this  subject  was  delivered  by  Mr.  J. 
Roddis,  on  the  10th  inst.,  to  the  members  of  the 
Birmingham  Guild  of  Art.  The  lecturer,  com- 
mencing with  the  very  earliest  period,  proceeded 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  costnmes  and  armour 
which  had  at  different  periods  been  in  vogne  in 
this  country.  He  glanced  at  the  singular  manner 
in  which  extraordinary  changes  of  fashion  have 
by  degrees  come  about,  how  costume  had  altered 
as  the  requirements  of  society  demanded,  or  the 
peculiar  taste  of  individual  leaders  directed,  and 
graphically  described  the  peculiarities  and  the 
occasional  extravagance  which  were  at  different 
times  exhibited.  In  alluding  to  the  period  of 
which  the  Tennysonian  “Idylls”  treat,  he  re- 
marked that  one  of  the  most  beautiful  editions 
of  these  works  was  embellished  by  designs 
which  clothed  the  characters  portrayed  in  the 
garments  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Dr.  Sebastian 
Evans,  in  nroposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer,  took  exception  to  bis  objections  to  the 
illustrations  to  the  Arthurian  poems  of  our 
Laureate.  The  period  treated  of  was  to  a cer- 
tain extent  mythical,  and  it  was  not  inappro- 
priate to  clothe  fiotitions  personages  in  garments 
of  the  times  in  which  the  legends  with  which 
these  names  are  connected  were  current. 

An  Honourable  Testimonial. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders, 
the  Hon.  E.  Pleydell  Bouverie  in  the  chair,  it 
was  moved  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P., 
and  seconded  by  Sir  Francis  Lyoett,  Kt.,  and 
unanimously  resolved : — 

“Tbat  this  Council  highly  appreciate  the  services  and 
exertions  of  Mr.  Francis  Benuoch,  F.S.A.,  during  ihe 
period  he  discharged  the  duties  of  their  Cliairman  in  the 
years  1874-5-6 ; and  wish  to  mark  their  sense  of  the 
value  of  those  services  and  exertions  to  the  Corporation  of 
Foreign  Bondholders  by  appropriating  COOL  as  a testimo- 
uial  to  Mr.  Beunoch,  of  which  they  would  request  his 
acceptance.” 

In  communicating  this  to  Mr.  Bennooh,  Mr. 
Bouverie  inquired  in  what  way  it  would  be  most 
acceptable  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennooh  that  the 
testimonial  should  be  handed  to  him.  Mr,  Ben- 
nooh subsequently  wrote  that  inaamuob  as  his 
services  were  to  be  considered  as  entirely  gratui- 
tons,  and  after  consulting  with  Mrs.  Bennoch, 
they  had  decided  that  about  one-half  the  amount 
voted  should  be  expended  in  silver,  and  the 
other  half  devoted  to  educational  or  obaiitable 
purposes.  The  plate  chosen  is  a handsome 
silver  tea-tray,  fittingly  inscribed;  an  epergne 
on  a plateau  of  plate-glass  and  silver;  a pair  of 
five-light  candelabra;  and  a rose-water  dish  and 
ewer  of  very  interesting  design. 

Kew  Headiu^  Hoorn,  South  Kensington 
IMuseum. — After  several  years’  experience  as 
to  the  insufficiency  of  accommodation  for  the 
readers  at  the  Art  Library,  South  Kensington, 
of  whom  last  year  there  were  upwards  of  24,000, 
there  is  now  about  to  be  built  a fitting  reading- 
room  for  their  use.  The  old  entrance  to  the 
Museum,  with  the  group  of  “ shanties”  adjoin, 
ing,  is  being  pulled  down  to  give  a suitable  site 
for  a new  library. 


The  Artisans'  Swellings  Act. — A depn. 
tation  from  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
had  an  interview  with  the  Home  Secretary  on 
Tuesday  respecting  the  mode  in  which  they  pro- 
posed to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Act  in  the  City.  Mr.  F.  Cox,  chair* 
man  of  the  Commissioners,  laid  before  Mr.  Cross 
proposals  for  bringing  under  the  Aot  three 
different  areas.  The  first  proposal  had  reference 
to  Fetter-lane,  which  would  deal  with  bouses 
accommodating  260  persons  at  a cost  of  32,0002. 
The  second  referred  to  St.  Luke’s  district,  and 
would  remove  houses  that  accommodated  1,330 
persons,  at  a cost  of  90,0002.  The  third  scheme 
would  deal  with  property  in  the  distriot  of  White* 
chapel,  removing  bouses  that  accommodated 
1,150  persons,  the  cost  of  which  was  estimated 
at  162,0002.  These  three  areas  would  entail  an 
ultimate  cost  to  the  City  of  284,0002.  Mr.  Cross 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  wbioh 
the  Act  was  being  adopted  in  London  and 
tbroughout  the  country,  and  said  he  believed 
tbat  in  a few  years  there  would  hardly  be  a 
plague-spot  remaining.  Authorities  must  move 
a little  faster  than  they  have  yet,  if  that  is  to  be 
the  case. 

Goodwill  to  Employers. — The  workmen  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Allen,  builder,  of  Ware,- 
being  desirous  of  showing  their  genuine  good 
feeling,  presented  him  with  a handsome  clock, 
with  the  following  inscription  upon  it : — “ Pre- 
sented to  Mr.  R.  C.  Allen,  by  the  workmen  in 
his  employ,  as  a token  of  their  respect  and 
regard.  Ware,  December  30fch,  1876.”  We  are 
able  to  say  positively  that  its  tendency  to  strike 

did  not  influence  them  in  the  selection. More 

good  feeling  between  employer  and  employed  was 
shown  on  the  evening  of  New  Year’s  Day,  when 
about  sixty  of  the  employes  of  Mr.  Wellspring,  of 
Dorchester,  met  to  do  honour  to  their  master  on 
the  occasion  of  his  marriage.  The  company  were 
entertained  at  supper  in  the  carpenters’  shop  on 
the  premises,  West  Fordington,  Mr.  Wellspring 
presiding.  On  this  occasion,  also,  an  inscribed 
timepiece  was  the  present. 

Hew  Bank  at  Wakefield. — New  premises 
for  the  Wakefield  and  Barnsley  Union  Banking 
Company  are  about  to  be  erected  on  a site  now 
being  cleared,  at  the  top  of  Westgate,  Wakefield, 
adjoining  the  Bull  Hotel.  The  new  building 
will  have  a frontage  of  72  ft.  towards  Westgate, 
and  will  be  60  ft.  in  height  from  the  pavement 
to  the  top  of  the  parapet.  The  fa9ade  will  be 
in  the  Italian  style,  carried  out  in  ashlar  from 
the  Warwick  Quarries,  near  Huddersfield,  The 
coat,  exclusive  of  site,  will  be  11,0002.,  and  the 
works  will  be  carried  out  by  Messrs.  John  Ives 
& Son,  Shipley,  from  plans  prepared  by  Messrs, 
Lockwood  & Mawson,  of  Bradford,  Mr.  J.  John* 
stone  being  clerk  of  the  works. 

Convict  Labour  in  Building. — The  Daily 
News  says  tbat  the  unusual  spectacle  of  convicts 
being  employed  in  the  midst  of  troops,  on  barrack 
work,  may  now  be  witnessed  at  the  Royal 
Engineer  Barracks,  Brompton,  where  a number 
of  convicts,  under  care  of  a strong  convict  gnard 
of  warders,  all  armed,  are  engaged  in  the  erection 
of  a commodious  mess-room  for  the  nou-com- 
missioned  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  The 
building  is  being  erected  from  the  designs  pre* 
pared  at  the  School  of  Military  Engineering, 
and  the  entire  work  is  being  carried  out  ex- 
clusively by  convicts,  who  have  just  completed 
the  building  adjoining  intended  as  the  new  resi- 
dence for  the  commandant  of  the  School  of 
Military  Engineering. 

The  Office  of  Works. — A large  addition  to 
the  duties  performed  by  her  Majesty’s  Office  of 
Works  is  to  be  effected  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  financial  year.  All  the  Custom-honsea 
in  the  kingdom  will  then  be  placed  in  the  charge 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Works,  the  separate 
“ Works  ” establishment  for  the  Customs  being 
abolished.  We  believe  tbat  all  British  Con- 
sulates will  also  be  looked  after  by  the  Office  of 
Works,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  an  advantageous 
arrangement.  Of  course  the  increased  duties 
will  necessitate  the  employment  of  a larger  staff, 
but  the  result  will  probably  be  a saving  of 
expense  as  well  as  greatly  improved  adminis- 
tration.— Globe. 

Penzance  Filter-Bed  Works. — At  the  new 
waterworks  in  progress  for  Penzance,  one  of  the 
walls  of  a new  filter-bed  has  failed,  and  led  to 
much  discussion  and  anxiety.  According  to  the 
report  of  a second  engineer  called  in  to  report, 
a large  sum  of  money  must  be  spent  to  set 
matters  right. 
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The  Late  Mr.  William  Young. — We  bear 
with  regret  of  the  death  of  this  gentlemsD.  He 
was  a pupil  of  Hr.  Thomas  Wright,  of  Man- 
chester; be  erected  three  churches  in  Lancashire 
for  a late  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  and  was  architect 
of  town-halla  at  Cbertsej  and  Ashton-under- 
Lyne.  Mr.  Yonng  was  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  Arcbiteotnral  Association,  and 
author  of  a “ Key  to  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act"  for  1855.  He  was  a partner  in  the  firm 
of  Pownall  & Yonng,  and  afterwards  chief 
assistant  to  Mr.  Street.  He  died  in  pennry  at 
Bradford  last  Friday,  12th  inst.,  and  has  left  a 
widow  and  five  yonng  children  entirely  destitute. 

The  Desired  Harbour  at  Dungeness. — A 
Lloyd’s  telegram  from  Lydd,  near  Dungeness, 
says  the  Congo,  Swedish  barqne,  from  Newcastle, 
bound  to  Lisbon,  with  coals,  went  ashore  at 
No.  2 Battery.  The  crew,  nine  in  number,  took  I 
to  the  ship’s  boats,  which  capsized,  and  eight 
were  drowned.  The  vessel  will  be  a total  wreck. 
Theory  for  aharbonratDungeness  becomes  louder 
and  loader.  The  coast  here  is  described  as  a fearful 
graveyard.  The  perpetual  sacrifice  of  human 
life  there  is  quite  a crying  sin.  The  harbour  that 
was  proposed  at  Dungeness,  and  which  might  be 
cheaply  formed  (it  is  now  a natural  cove),  would 
be  an  unspeakable  benefit  to  shipping  and  a 
magnificent  defence. 

French  ludustiy. — Mr.  Frederick  Brittain, 
of  Shefiiold,  who  was  deputed  by  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  to  report  on  the  wages 
in  France  in  the  iron  and  hardware  trades,  the 
hours  of  work,  cost  of  levy,  &c.,  has  just  issued 
his  report.  Ho  considers  that  the  wonderful  pros- 
perity of  the  country  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly 
to  the  sobriety,  frugality,  and  untiring  energy 
of  the  artisans  and  agricultural  labourers,  who 
usually  contrive  to  save  something  out  of  their 
small  wages.  He  attaches  great  importance  to 
the  damaging  effect  of  extreme  wages  and  short 
hours  in  this  country,  as  having  enabled  French 
competitors  to  outstrip  us. 

Ofl-h  Pulpit,  Christ  Church,  Woburn- 
square. — A tine  oak  pulpit  has  just  been  made 
by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  for  Christ  Church, 
Woborn-square,  Loudon.  It  is  designed  in  the 
Perpendicular  style  by  Mr.  Henry  Hall.  The 
ohnroh  being  a large  one,  and  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, theproportionsofthe  pulpit  are  greater 
than  those  now  commonly  used  in  churches.  The 
handrail  is  carved  at  its  terminations,  and  is 
carried  by  wronght-iron  standards,  the  work  of 
Mr.  Fred.  M.  Bice,  of  St.  Sidwell’s,  Exeter. 

Projected  City  Improvements.  — The 
vacant  piece  of  ground  at  the  corner  of  New 
Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  formerly  the  site  of 
a palace  built  by  Henry  VIII.  (being  part  of  the 
Bridewell  estate),  is  shortly  to  be  offered  for  sale 
by  tender.  This  is  part  of  some  land  reclaimed 
from  the  river  in  1793,  and  is,  by  a special  Act 
of  Parliament,  free  from  rates.  The  new 
thoroughfare  projected  by  the  Corporation 
through  their  recently-acquired  property,  on 
the  site  of  the  late  gasworks,  will,  when  com- 
pleted, effect  another  great  change  in  this 
locality. 

Telegraph  Poles  and  Wires.— Telegraph 
poles  and  wires  have  been  so  completely  con. 
demned  that  it  Ecems  but  a question  of  time 
when  their  abojition  will  be  accomplished.  They 
have  been  condemned  as  an  element  of  danger 
to  hnraan  life,  and  now  the  gales  and  rains  have 
condemned  them  as  not  only  nnsafe,  but  extrava- 
gantly  costly;  so  that  on  the  score  of  economy 
we  may  (according  to  the  Gardener's  Magazine) 
expect  that  all  aCTial  wires  will  soon  be  replaced 
by  an  underground  service,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  public  in  every  sense. 

A City  Improvement.— The  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  are  about  to  effect  an  important  im- 
provement in  Long-lane,  which  is  now  becoming 
one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  east  and 
west.  The  old  City  Press  premises  at  the  corner, 
opposite  Aldersgate-street  Station,  are  coming 
down,  and  the  new  building  on  the  site  is  to  be 
set  back  considerably.  Ic  is  understood  that 
other  improvements  are  likely  to  be  effected, 
the  result  of  which  will  be  a clear  lino  of 
premises  set  back  from  Alderegate-street  Station 
to  the  corner  opposite  the  Meat-market. 

Alexander  Smith  & Co.’s  Copper  "Re- 
flector” Stove.  — The  name  almost  explains 
the  construction.  The  patent  consists  in  this, 
that  around  the  grate  is  a facing  of  bright 
copper,  and  certainly  the  amount  of  beat  gained 
by  the  refleotion  is  very  considerable. 


Wesleyan  Chapel,  Gloucester,  Competi- 
tion. — FifCy.four  aiobitects,  submitting  sixty, 
two  designs,  competed  for  the  above  chapel. 
The  inverse  mode  of  selection, — viz.,  weeding 
oat  those  that  would  not  do, — brought  the  num- 
ber  down  to  ten.  These  again  were  reduced  to 
four,  out  of  which  number  the  designs  submitted 
by  Mr.  Charles  Bbll,  of  Union-court,  Old  Broad, 
street,  was  fina’ly  selected.  The  chapel  is  to 
cost  5,000L  The  accepted  design  is  Italian  in 
character. 

The  Victoria  (Philosophical)  Institute 
held  a meeting  on  Monday  evening;  the  Eev. 
B.  Thornton,  D.D.,  in  the  chair.  Several 
new  members  were  elected,  and  it  was  an- 
nouDced  that  107  bad  joined  during  the  past 
year.  A paper  on  "Christianity  considered  as 
a Moral  Power”  was  read  by  Professor  Lias, 
of  St.  David’s  College,  Lampeter  ; many  present 
took  part  in  the  disoussion  which  ensued. 

Churches  for  Sheflield. — At  a meeting  to 
consider  the  subject  of  church  extension  in 
Sheffield,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Wharncliffe: — “That  a fund  be  raised  for  the 
provision  of  additional  churches  by  subscriptions 
extending  over  five  years,  and  that  the  scheme 
of  patronage,  and  the  regulations  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  fund,  be  prepared  and  sab- 
mitted  to  a future  meeting  of  subscribers.” 

Lime  in  the  Ryes. — As  a remedy  for  the 
effect  of  lima  accidentally  introduced  into  the 
eye,  the  nse  of  cold  sugar. water  has  bean  recom. 
mended,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a compound 
of  lime  and  sugar,  whioh  is  without  any  action 
opon  the  eyes.  A drop  of  sweet  oil  is  another 
remedy. 


TENDERS 


For  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Upper  Norwood.  Moasr?. 
Edward  Rower  & Wheeler,  architects.  Qusntitiesbj  Mr. 
Thcimss  M.  Deacon 


Bracher  & Son  .... 

Smale  

J-i  h .. 

Merritt  4 Ashbj  , 

Bra-s 

Sewell  & Son 

Newman  4 Mann. 

Bowjer  & Son  .... 

Dove,  Brothcra.... 

Bayes,  Brothers,  & Allen 
Aitchisou  & Walltor  


Clmreh.  Gallery. 

..£7,3 '5  ...  £1,9W  ...£419 

6,604  ...  2,00.i  ...  354 

6,5co  ...  •>.(■07  ...  4;n 

6.537  ...  1.984  ...  318 

6, .500  ...  ],973  ...  314 

6.49)  ...  1,950  ...  310 

6.415  ...  1,756  ...  308 

0.243  ...  1,856  ...  2'3 

6.173  ...  1,800  ...  290 

6,447  ...  1,555  ...  267 

6,396  ...  1,530  ...  234 


For  the  first  section  of  the  Maidstone  Borough  drainage. 
Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  engineer.  Quantities  b?  Mr.  D.  W. 
Young:— 

Bugbird  £19.470  0 0 ! 

Ball  4 Gaiumoo 14,400  0 0 

Cooke  & Co 13.730  0 0 

Marshall  13.555  0 0 

Dickinson 13,529  0 0 

Leslie,  Jeyes,  & Co 13,433  19  6 

Neave  (accepted)  12,363  9 0 

Prout  (withdrawn)  9,775  0 0 ! 


For  erectiog  workshop  at  Hackney,  for  Mr.  Soder- 
liam  : — 

Jarvis  & Sons  (accepted). 


For  erection  of  schools  and  teachers’  residences,  Teo- 
ford.  North  Devon,  for  Crediton  School  Board.  Mr. 
Charles  Finn,  architect.  Quantities  by  ihe  architect 

Berry  £1,880  0 0 

Chick  1,813  0 0 

Dart  (accepted)  1,699  0 0 

Ellis  & Pardon l.cro  12  0 

Durke 1,575  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  schools  for  200  children,  st  Kyo,  and 
schools  for  2'>0  children,  and  master’s  house,  at  Oinill,  for 
KyoLuws  School  Board,  Durham.  Messrs.  John  Smith  4 
Sod,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  George  D.  Irwin:— 
Ryo.  Oshill. 

Wright  £2,!i-i  11  0 ...£3,613  1 3 

Turnbull  1,933  0 0 ...  2,965  0 0 

Burton  1,910  0 0 ...  2,962  5 0 

Hunter  1,!)19  5 7 ...  2, ’>71  9 6 

Westgnrth ],747  4 10  ...  2.8 '8  2 9 

Armstrong  1,891  9 


Robson  & Trumble 1,752  8 0 

Hurst  4 White  1,750  19  0 

Ward,  Robinson,  & Ward... 

Routledge,  Colpitts,  & 

Gibson  1,555  18  8 

G.  Westgarth  17  9 

Forster  1,511  11  0 

Elt;ingbam  AGibson 1,562  3 8 

Mordur  & Gibson  1,558  2 1 

(jibsoD,  Healop,  A Surtees 

Forster  A Gibson 1,415  3 8 


2,715  15  0 
2,663  10  0 
2,641  3 0 
2,522  8 0 

2,429  16  2 
2,408  10  4 
2,375  6 0 
2,3il  0 3 
2,3)0  7 6 
2,263  9 6 


For  house  to  be  erected  on  Putney-heath,  for  Mr.  Walter 


Hudjoii.  Mefsrs.  Lee,  Brothers,  A Pain,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied  ;— 

S’oiih 3,998  0 0 

McLaehlau  A Sons  3,675  0 0 

L.  H,  A K.  Roberts 3,773  0 0 

Pa’u 3,635  0 0 

Adamson  4 Sons 3,615  0 0 

AvissACo 3,480  0 0 


[Jan.  20,  1877 


For  new  premises  for  the  Bedford  Tolunteei 
Brigade.  Mr.  John  Usher,  hon.  architect 

Haynes  £247  0 0 

Potter*  245  0 0 

* Reduced  and  accepted  at  £230. 


For  the  ereeti-)!!  of  factory,  dye-house,  and  fore 
dwelling-house,  at  Jamaica  Level,  Bermondsey,  fo 
J.  T.  Daintree.  Messrs.  George  Elkington  A Son,  • 
tects.  Quantities  supplied 

Cooke  A Green .£9,977  0 0 

Batterslev  A Son 0,945  0 0 

Rider  A Son  9.888  0 0 

Woodward 9,624  0 0 

Dabbs 9, -469  0 0 

Patrick  9,-465  0 0 

Sheppard  9,290  0 0 

Downs  A Co.  (accepted) 9,060  0 0 


For  sfabline,  Ac.,  f-T  the  London  General  On 
Company,  Limited,  at  Athol-street,  Bromley,  Bow,  il 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Peter  Tosh; — U 


Brealy £5,655  0 0 

Gould  A Brand 5,060  0 0 

Johnson  4,862  0 0 

Bayes.  Brothers,  A Allen 4,673  0 0 

Nightingale  4,456  0 0 

Alatlock,  Brothers  4,373  0 0 

Crabb  4,300  0 0 

Hunt 4,3)0  0 0 

Judd  A Hawkings  4,143  0 0 

Aifehison  A Walker 6,105  0 0 

Prcbble  A Co 4.002  0 0 

Curtis  A Ross  3,999  0 0 

Mason 3,895  0 0 

Beal 3,825  0 0 


^ For  staldes  at  Qoldfaawk-road,  Shepherd’s  Bnsh,  fii 


al  Omnibus  Company. 

Quantities  by  Mr.  Bolton  :— 

Hawks 

Cowland  Bros 

Crabb  

tVatson  

Gould  A Braud 

Crofkell 

Steed  Bros 

Beale  

Mason  A Bristy  

Perkins  

Mattock  Bros 

Prebblo  A Co 

Aitchison  A 'Walker  ,... 


Mr.  P.  Tosh,  arc! 

..£3,800  0 
..  3,777  0 
..  3,450  0 
..  3,240  C 


2,637  0 
2,670  0 
2,513  0 
2,48  4 0 
1,855  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.  A.-E.  P.-J.  J.  4 8on».— C-  M.-J.  U — V.  F.  D.-G.  / 
C.  C.— S.  L.-a  M.  P.— B.  B.  i B -C.  B.-J  8.  4 Son-W.  D 
— L.  4 P.— T.  M.  D.— H K.-F.  P.  • J.  U.— J.  M.a.-SL  P.-P 
A.  B.— il.  (do), — U,  8.  C.  (next  weeL). 

Wa  are  compelled  to  deollne  poluUng  out  books  andi 
sddTeftses.  I 

All  aUtaDienU  of  (acts.  lieU  ot  teudsn,  40.  must  be  accoraj 
by  the  name  and  address  of  tka  aeuder,  not  neoeaaart 
publicatlou. 

Motk.— The  reepoDilbllUy  of  itTued  articles,  and  papers  v 
public  meetiuss,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Nunihen 
NO  ir  READY,  price  Three  Shillings  each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sei 
ihe  Office,  will  be  bound  at  a cost  of  Four 
lings  each. 
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A7itique  Art  in  Ammcaii  Schools. 

ROM  a small 
pamplilet  whiob 
has  been  sent  to 
us,  printed  in 
New  York  for 
the  American 
Social  Science 
Association,  as  well  as  from 
accounts  previously  before  us, 
it  appears  that  a move  has 
been  made  in  the  States  in 
regard  to  what  may  be  called 
the  educational  apparatus  of 
schools,  which  might  verj 
well  be  followed,  as  it  ought  in. 

I deed  to  have  been  inaugurated, 

ill  this  country.  The  pamphlet  in  question  is  a 
dst  of  the  subjects  and  prices  of  oasts  from  tbe 
pratique,  purchased  for  the  decoration  of  the 
principal  room  or  meeting-ball  of  the  Girls’ 
:‘High  and  Normal”  School,  West  Newton- 
street,  Boston,  with  a short  description  of  the 
Subject  of  each  work,  notes  as  to  where  they  were 
obtained,  and  the  cost  of  exportation  j and  a 
few  preliminary  remarks  explaining  the  reasons 
which  led  to  the  experiment. 

The  plan  of  decorating  one  or  more  rooms  in 
public  school.houees  with  a colleotion  of  oasts 
was  laid  before  the  Educational  Committee  of 
the  American  Social  Science  Assooiation,  by  one 
of  their  number,  about  two  years  ago.  ” Casts, 
if  selected  to  express  tbe  highest  laws  of  form 
and  the  purest  typss  of  beauty,  were  thought  to 
piximise  a favourable  effect  upon  tbe  mental  and 
moral  training  of  the  young,  especially  if  asso- 
ciated with  their  studies, — that  is,  their  daily 
efforts  to  improve  themselves.”  A special 
committee  was  subsequently  formed  to  carry 
this  design  into  execution;  and  they  decided 
to  make  their  first  experiment  by  placing 
a number  of  well-chosen  casts  in  the  new  school 
above  referred  to,  which  was  in  course  of  erection, 
as  they  considered  that  a school  for  the  higher 
education  of  girls  “comprised  just  that  body  o! 
teachers  and  pupils  with  whom  the  experiment 
might  moat  favourably  be  tried,”  and  they  were 
assured  also  of  every  co-operatiou  audasaistauce 
on  the  part  of  the  school  committee  and  their 
architect.  The  large  room,  which  was  to  form 
the  place  for  "general  gatherings  and  exhibi- 
tions of  the  pupils,”  was  accordingly  finished  at 
the  expense  of  the  city,  with  special  reference 
to  the  casts.  lu  this  point  the  special  com- 
mittee at  Boston  showed  a perception  of  the 
fitness  of  things  beyond  that  exhibited  by  th-i 
London  Royal  Academy  in  a similar  case,  as  this 
latter  body  have  built  a room  for  the  works  of 
Gibson,  without  any  "suecial  reference”  to  the 
size,  shape,  or  character  of  the  works  to  be 
placed  in  it.  In  the  Boston  school-room  we  are 
told  that,  “ for  a series  of  slabs  from  the  frieze 
of  the  Parthenon,  an  archiirave  has  been  con- 
structed, resting  on  Doric  pilasters.  Between 


these  pilasters  tbe  walls  have  been  painted  of  a 
colour  suitable  as  a background,  and  brackets  or 
pedestals  of  proper  form  have  been  provided  for 
the  busts  and  statues.”  It  is  evident  that  some 
3are  has  been  taken  to  do  the  thing  properly. 
The  spirit  ia  which  the  undertaking  has  been 
jarried  ont  it  is  also  very  agreeable  to  note  : — 

" Tbe  cost  of  tbe  casts  theinselvoc,  tbeir  paekiogi 
transportation,  unpacking,  and  repairing,  has  been  met 
by  the  subscriptions  of  a few  members  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association,  together  with  some  persons 
not  members.  It  has  been  a quiet  movement,  bsgun  and 
ended  under  the  competent  direction  of  one  gentleman  in 
particular,  whose  knowledge  of  tbe  best  casts  to  be  pro- 
cured and  of  the  best  modes  of  procuring  them,  has  been 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  enterprise. 

All  is  LOW  happily  accomplished.  Tbe  casts  are  in  their 
places,  and  the  work  it  is  hoped  they  will  do  has  been 

begun Tbe  collection  has  Dot  been  made  for  a 

single  school,  or  for  a single  city,  but  for  every  school  and 
every  town  or  village  where  a similar  attempt  to  extend 
and  beautify  our  educatioaal  borders  is  possible.” 

The  casts  include,  besides  the  Parthenon  frieze 
already  mentioned,  one  of  the  caryatides  of  the 
Breohthenm,  the  Diana  and  Venns  of  tbe  Lonvre, 
the  Vatican  Jupiter,  and  others;  twenty,  two  in  all. 

Such  an  attempt  to  "extend  and  beautify” 
the  educational  borders  certainly  should  not 
have  been  left  by  us,  who  are  so  much  nearer  the 
oentres  where  meaus  of  doing  this  may  be  pro- 
cured,  to  be  inaugurated  in  an  American  school- 
room. We  have  often  been  struck  by  the  cold, 
bare,  uni uteresting  aspect  of  the  interiors  ofl-irge 
school-rooms  in  this  country  ; more  particularly 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  schools  for  tbs  lower 
orders,  of  the  class  which  are  now  nnder  the 
control  mostly  of  school-boards.  The  scholars  at 
upper-class  schools  in  this  country  are,  many  of 
them,  not  without  opportunity  of  familiarising 
themselves  with  tbe  works  of  art  of  a high  class  ; 
if  not  in  school  time,  in  h'Ome  time  at  all  event?* 
Ibis  difficult  to  institute  a comparison  between 
tbe  condition  of  Eagliah  and  tbe  American 
schools  in  this  respect,  seeing  that  in  American 
schools  "class”  is  not  a disbiogulahiog  social 
element  in  the  problem  as  with  us  : and  girls  in 
"fioishing  Bobools"  in  and  near  London  (to 
tike  Ihe  nearest  parallel,  perhaps  to  the  Girls’ 
High  and  Normal  School  at  Boston)  have  their 
Kensington  Museum  open  to  them  ; though  even 
in  schools  of  this  order  a closer  and  more  every- 
day acquaintance  with  works  of  art  of  a high 
order  might  be  realised  with  advantage.  But 
the  suggestions  arising  out  of  the  Boston  expert- 
ment  strike  ns  forcibly  in  reference  to  the  fitting 
of  the  great  and  increasing  number  of  sohools 
which  are  being  built  iu  England  under 
tbe  new  system  of  educational  legislation. 
We  heartily  wish  that  the  example  we  have 
called  attention  to  might  be  seriously  taken 
up  and  followed  by  the  authorities  who  will 
see  or  are  seeing  to  tbe  bnildiog  of  new  schools 
in  England.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in 
getting  the  people  at  large  (the  *'  common 
j people,”  if  we  may  use  an  established  phrase), 
[ to  take  any  interest  in  or  get  any  enjoyment 
I from  tbe  works  of  art  in  our  public  galleries, 
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arises  from  tbe  fact  that  their  perceptions  and 
sympabbies  in  this  direction  have  never  been 
cultivated  when  they  were  young  and  in  process 
of  education ; and  they  consequently  find  them- 
selves,  if  their  attention  is  directed  to  such  things 
later  in  life,  in  an  entirely  new  world,  which 
merely  puzzles  them  instead  of  giving  them  en- 
joyment. If  children  in  Board  schools  were 
familiarised  with  some  of  those  works  the  study 
of  which  plays  such  a large  part  in  forming 
the  ideas  of  the  more  educated  portion  of 
Europeans,  they  would  certainly  be  moved  a 
very  important  step  in  advance  towards  that 
great  end  of  education,  the  power  of  finding 
enjoyment  in  our  own  minds  instead  of  being 
dependent  on  merely  sensuous  comforts  for 
making  life  tolerable.  "Happy,”  said  Goethe, 
" is  he  who  at  an  early  age  knows  what 
art  is”;  and  sorely  such  an  extension  of  the 
field  of  intellectual  enjoyment  need  not  be  con- 
fined to  tbe  upper  classes,  or  to  the  years  of 
manhood  and  womanhood.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are,  perhaps,  few  things  which  exert 
more  important  influence  over  the  minds  of 
people  ic  after-life  than  the  forma  and  associa- 
tions which  they  have  been  habituated  to  in 
childhood.  If  possible,  children  should  never 
see,  or  be  allowed  to  get  to  admire,  bad  and 
vulgar  drawings,  prints,  or  groups  of  any  kind. 
Lsb  them  have  around  them,  in  this  impression- 
able time  of  life,  forms  which  are  beautiful  and 
graceful,  and  they  will  almost  imperceptibly 
grow  np  with  a leaning  towards  a refined  taste, 
and  thus  an  important  part  of  education  may  be 
constantly  and  silently  performed.  We  cannot 
pass  over,  either,  the  cheering  and  enlivening 
effect  which  would  be  produced  ia  our  National 
Sihools  by  tbe  introduction  of  suoh  decorative 
adjuncts  as  have  been  referred  to.  On  both 
these  grounds,  we  call  the  attention  of  our  edu- 
oabional  authorities  to  the  example  of  what  has 
been  begun,  and  will,  we  hope,  be  carried  farther, 
in  America ; and  trust  that  tbe  bint  will  not  be 
thrown  away  upon  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  refer  to  the  anbject  without 
a reflection  on  the  wonderfully  enduring  power 
and  vitality  of  Greek  art.  Since  the  forms  from 
which  these  casts  are  taken  were  modelled  by 
the  Greek  scnlpbor,  civilisation  after  civilisation 
has  risen  and  fallen,  and  ideas  upon  religion, 
philosophy,  art  and  politics  have  changed  over 
and  over  again.  Yet  here  is  tbe  great  ultra- 
modern civilisation,  in  comparison  with  which 
we  ourselves  are  in  a way  " antique,”  going  back 
to  those  same  enduring  types  of  what  is  beautiful 
in  human  form  and  actiou,  to  forms  which  came 
into  beiug  in  obedience  to  beliefs  and  theories 
that  have  long  since  passed  away,  theorigin  and 
even  tbe  meaning  of  which  we  can  now  bat 
barely  appreciate;  yet  simply  through  their 
intrinsic  beauty  these  forms  fitill  hold  their 
place,  and  become  models  and  teachers  for  tbe 
children  of  the  new  world,  illustrating  forcibly 
the  eternity  which  baa  been  said  to  belong  to 
“ things  of  beauty." 
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THEATRES  1 THE  LAW  AND  THE 
LORD  CHAMBERLAIN. 

WnEX  abont  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  years  ago  fire,  playing  havoc  with 
Rome,  had  seized  even  the  Temple  of  Vesta, — 
where,  piously  guarded,  was  concealed  the  image 
upon  which  the  safety  of  the  city  depended, — 
Cecilias  Metellua  at  the  risk  of  hia  life  rnshed 
through  the  fiames  and  bore  away  the  Palla- 
dium ; and  the  Roman  people  gratefully  decreed 
that  the  man  vpbo  had  injured  an  arm  and  lost 
his  sight  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  heroic  act 
sViould  receive  a privilege  never  before  granted 
to  any  one  : that  of  being  carried  to  the  Senate 
House  in  a chariot.  The  Metellus  of  our  time 
has  probably  ventured  his  existence  more  often 
than  he  is  willing  to  own,  but  that  bis  hands  are 
still  uninjured  and  his  eyes  still  perfect  may  be 
inferred  from  what  ho  has  recorded  in  several  ex- 
cellent and  some  recent  books.*  The  best  honour 
wo  can  pay  Captain  Eyre  Shaw  is  to  show  that 
we  have  digested  them,  and  tbns  perhaps  induce 
others  who  have  not  yet  done  so  to  read  them 
carefully ; for  he  has  chariots  of  his  own,  and  the 
Senate  House  is  one  of  the  last  places  to  which 
we  should  wish  to  see  them  drawn.  Indeed,  it  is 
impossible  to  complete  anything  like  a parallel 
between  the  good  sense  of  a High  Priest  of 
modern  Fire  and  the  heroism  of  a Chief  Pontiff, 
for  the  latter  by  the  rule  of  his  religion  was  not 
permitted  either  to  look  at  or  touch  a corpse  or 
even  to  visit  a house  where  lay  a dead  body, — 
and  who  shall  say  bow  many  more  human  sacri- 
fices  must  be  made  ere  Parliament  find  out  that 
rigorous  custom,  in  the  planning  and  putting  to- 
gether  of  both  public  and  private  buildings, 
scientifically  increases  the  chance  of  destruction 
by  fire  ; and  that  even  the  law  of  this  country  is 
ranged  on  tho  side  of  the  destroyer  ? 

History  takes  naturally  enough  a philosophical 
view  of  the  fires  which  have  consumed  great 
cities.  The  Rome  of  Augustus  and  of  Nero  rose, 
each  out  of  its  ashes,  more  magnificent  and  more 
popnlous  than  before;  and  there  as  elsewhere, 
at  different  periods  of  time,  the  historian  of  a 
burned  capital  usually  concludes  with  the 
assurance  that  though  numberless  persons 
fell  viotims  to  the  flames  and  property  of  an. 
told  value  was  destroyed,  the  result  was  satis- 
factory  to  the  majority  of  mankind.  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  an  accepted  thing  that 
somebody  or  some  section,  political  or  religions, 
of  the  community  must  have  wilfully  caused  the 
fire.  As  in  the  early  half  of  the  first  century 
a few  of  those  people  vulgarly  called  “Chris- 
tians” were  impaled,  thrown  to  the  dogs,  or 
burned,  in  the  very  gardens  of  Nero,  for  having 
fired  the  Imperial  Capital,  so  in  the  seventeenth 
the  destruction  of  London  was  attributed  to 
others  vulgarly  called  “Papists”;  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  City  a lofty  column,  “like  a tall 
bully,”  commemorated  the  suspicion.  Bnt  some 
practical  benefits  have  resulted  from  these 
calamities.  Both  Augustus  and  Charles  en. 
joined  the  use  of  more  durable  and  less  inflam- 
mable materials  in  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings. The  Roman,  however,  wiser  than  the ' 
English,  Government  organised  a fire  brigade 
composed  of  some  six  hundred  slaves  commanded 
by  ofBoers  who  were  permitted  to  wear  the  robe  ■ 
peculiar  to  magistrates  and  to  be  attended  each 
by  two  liotors.  Thns  the  fourteen  regions  of 
Rome  were  confided  to  tho  care  of  seven  cohorts 
of  firemen  ; and  it  is  probable  that  even  then  the 
hoQsea  of  the  great  were  systematically  guarded 
at  night.  Later  in  the  century  Juvenal,  in  hia 
satire  on  wealth,  describes  how 
“ The  slaves  of  Licioas  a numerous  band 

Watch  through  the  night  with  buctets  io  their  hand. 

While  their  rich  master  trembling  lies  afraid 

Lest  Are  his  ivory,  amber,  gold,  invade.” 

Little  is  extant  to  show  that  anything  more 
scientifio  than  buckets  of  water  and  batobets 
were  used  in  the  extingniahing  of  fires  by  the 
Romans,  although  Trajan's  architect,  Apollo- 
doros,  has  left  the  description  of  a machine 
consisting  of  leathern  bottles,  with  pipes  attached 
to  them.  Nor  is  there  any  autheutio  record 
of  manual  engines  or  special  machinery  for  the 
purpose  until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
After  the  Fire  of  London  the  architects  of 
Louis  XtV.  were  much  exercised  as  to  the  best 
means  of  protecting  theFrench  capital  in  theevenf 


• "Records  of  the  Late  London  Fire  Engine  Estsbl'sh 
ment”  (L-indon:  EfBogliam  Wilson).  " Kire  Hurvers: 
or,  a Snmraary  of  the  Rrinciples  to  be  observed  in  Esti- 
rnaling  tho  Risk  of  Buildings”  (London:  Eflineham 
WBson).  "Fires  in  Theatres”  (London;  E.  & F.  N 
Spon).  "Fire  Protection:  a Complete  Manaal  of  the 
Organisation,  Machinery,  and  General  Working  of  the 
Fire  Brigade  of  London”  (London : C.  & E.  Layton). 


of  a similar  accident;  and  in  1699  an  individual 
was  permitted,  by  privilege  of  the  king,  to  keep 
in  repair  and  working  order  a certain  number  of 
portable  pumps.  If  Paris  has  not  suffered  tht- 
calamities  from  fire,*  which  have  attended  other, 
and  particularly  English,  cities,  it  is  due  to  the 
monopoly  of  her  quarries  and  the  extensive  nse 
of  the  plaster  obtained  from  them.  This  fact 
seems  to  have  become  patent  to  many  English- 
men during  the  latter  years  of  the  last  century, 
and  tho  suggestions  made  by  writers  of  the  time 
that  all  wooden  beams,  joists,  and  rafters  ought 
to  be  enveloped  in  plaster  is  indubitably  of 
French  origin.  On  February  2nd,  1792,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  “Associated  Architects”  it  was 
resolved  that  the  whole  club  should  consider  in 
committee  the  causes  of  frequent  fires  and  the 
best  means  of  preventing  the  like  ; for,  according 
to  the  pages  of  the  Daily  Advertiser  alone,  the 
nnmber  of  fires  in  London  doring  the  year  1792 
was  sixty-four,  and  the  number  of  lives  lost  was 
twenty-three;  and  though  the  snpply  of  water 
and  of  fire-engines  was  greater  than  in  any 
Continental  city,  fires  were  more  frequent  and 
destructive  in  the  English  metropolis  than  any. 
where  abroad.  The  report  of  the  committee  was 
printed  the  folIowi.ug  year;  and  it  was  therein 
noted  that  “ the  great  principle  of  prevention  is 
to  stop  the  progress  and  circulation  of  the  air  ia 
all  parts  of  a building  concealed  from  the  eye.” 
According  to  the  opinion  of  the  “ Associated 
Arohiteots  ” the  free,  constant,  and  uncontrolled 
passage  of  air  behind  the  wainsoot-linings, 
between  the  floors,  and  in  the  roofs,  and  the 
easy  access  of  fire  from  story  to  story  through 
slender  horizontal  divisions,  and  up  the  staircase, 
are  not  only  causes  of  fire,  but  prevent  possible 
extinction  after  it  has  penetrated  into  the  nsually 
bidden  recesses.  Moreover,  they  advised  that 
"as  good  party. walls  are  the  means  of  confining 
a fire  to  one  house,  so  other  practicable  and  not 
expensive  means  will  confine  a fire  to  one  room 
in  a hoQse”;  and  a very  excellent  paper  con. 
oinded  with  a delightfully-innocent  assumption, 
which  subsequent  and  actual  experience  sadly 
contradicts,  that  future  evils  of  the  kind  might 
be  averted  if  the  opinion  of  the  “ Assooiated 
Architects  ” were  made  public. 

Thirty  years  before  that  report  appeared  had 
occurred  the  first  of  the  five  fires  through  which 
the  National  Opera  of  France  has  been  bnrnt 
out  of  house  and  home.  After  that  disaster,  a 
new  building  was  erected  upon  land  presented 
by  the  then  Duke  of  Orleans.  Opened  in  1770,  it 
held  2,500  spectators,  and  the  official  description 
of  the  building  was  eminently  satisfactory.  It 
said  that  “safety  was  one  of  the  points  to  which 
scrupulous  attention  bad  been  directed  ” ; that 
reservoirs,  containing  hogsheads  of  water,  were 
so  placed  as  to  bo  serviceable  in  case  of  fire ; that 
the  actors'  dressing-rooms  were  fireproof,  and 
that  most  of  tho  stairs  were  of  stone.  On  June 
8tb,  1781,  the  building  was  burntto  the  ground, 
the  principal  victims  were  the  actors,  half-un- 
dressed  in  their  rooms;  and  thongh  a glass  of 
water  might  have  effectually  prevented  the  fire 
at  its  outbreak,  not  a drop  was  in  any  of  the 
cisterns.  But  Parisian  wit  triumphed  over  the 
calamity,  for  modem  Athenians  signalised  the 
event  by  wearing  a new  colour,  that  of  fire,  and 
called  the  “ Fumee  d’Opera.”  Another  boildiog 
was  occupied  almost  immediately,  and  this  met 
with  a similar  fate  some  seven  years  after.  The 
Theatre  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  the  construction 
of  which  was  begun  in  August,  1781,  and  finished 
within  eighty-six  days,  was  then  nsed  as  the 
National  Opera-house  until  I79t;  and  this 
theatre  succumbed  to  the  exceptional  excesses 
of  the  last  civil  war.  The  building,  which  was 
the  home  of  French  Opera  from  1821  to  1873, 
was  burnt  down  just  as  the  new  bouse  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Capneines  was  ready  for  use ; and 
unless  Captain  Shaw  has  recently  had  cause  to 
alter  his  opinion,  M.  Garniet’s  work,  according 
to  him,  is  the  naodel  theatre  of  the  world,  in 
respect  not  only  of  comfort  and  convenience, 
but  also  of  safety. 

Neither  the  precautions  adopted  nor  the 
resnlts  recorded  in  the  case  of  the  Brooklyn 
conflagration  seem  to  vary  from  those  oi 
the  French  disaster  of  1781.  To  quote  from 
our  young  Transatlantic  contemporary,  the 
American  Architect,  “ the  managers  of  the 
Brooklyn  theatre  had  not  taken  care  that 
such  appliances  as  they  bad  should  be  kept  in 
order,  or  that  their  servants  should  be  taught 
how  to  use  them.”  Indeed,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 

• TheayRtemalic  desi ruction  in  1S71  is  escepHonal : bad 
Somerset  House  and  Northumberland  House  been  lired  in 
a similar  manner,  the  whole  of  the  Strand  would  probably 
have  anccumbed. 


the  Fire  Department  of  New  York  has  reported 
that  in  the  theatres  be  inspected  the  apparatus  • 
was  found  generally  in  a useless  condition,  that  I 
the  water-buckets  were  empty,  and  the  fire-ex- 
tinguishers  out  of  order.  Obviously  appliances  : 
to  put  out  flame  are  not  of  every-day  use  ; and 
provided  that  the  public  eye  can  see  such  things  : 
as  hose  coiled  up  and  buckets  of  water  sus- 
pended against  a wall,  the  manager’s  duty  ia  | 
done,  and  the  legislative  conscience  appeased.  i 
Suffice  it  that  in  the  principal  cities  of  ch®  j 
world  thirty-three  theatres  entirely  succumbed  ( 
to  fire  during  the  course  of  ten  years,  from  lSo6-  j 
to  1865,  inclusive ; and  that  in  1867-8,  fifteen  i 
theatres  were  totally  destroyed, — the  number  of  i 
those  partially  attacked,  injured,  or  threatened^  i 
not  being  deemed  worthy  of  notice. 

It  has  been  urged  that,  to  express  alarm  con-  < 
oerning  the  dangers  of  a theatre,  is  to  grasp  only  < 
a small  portion  of  the  risk  which  the  inhabitants  s 
of  a great  city  necessarily  incur ; and  that  ; 
gatherings  of  people  in  cathedrals,  churches,.  . 
and  public  balls  of  all  kinds,  are  equally  liable  : 
to  panic  and  destruction.  Undoubtedly;  but  it  . 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the  theatre,  the  j 
music-hall,  and  similar  places  of  entertainment,  : 
audiences  are  usually  collected  after  dark.  Alittle 
smoke  which,  in  the  daytime,  might  attract  the  : 
notice  of  a fireman  without  being  perceived  by  . 
the  public  is  at  night  a brilliant  flame,  and  in  a • 
few  minutes  one  part  of  a crowd  has  trampled  i 
down  another  part  in  the  general  struggle  to 
escape.  Moreover,  no  church  is  ever  mercilessly  < 
crowded  from  floor  to  ceiling  like  some  of  tbo  i 
London  theatres, — a regard  for  decency  being  ab  I 
least  the  usual  accompaniment  of  devotional  i 
exercise.  Tho  inherent  dread  of  fire, — greater  i 
at  night  than  in  the  day, — is  increased  as  the- 
hour  for  visiting  such  places  of  resort  is  post- 
poned later  and  later,  nntil  now  carriages  may 
be  seen  waiting  in  Covent-garden  during  even 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  The  destruo- 
tion  of  the  Paris  Opera-house,  a little  less  than 
a hundred  years  ago,  began  at  half-past  eight  ( 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  just  sifter  the  close  of  a ' 
performance,  which  had  commenced  at  half-past  I 
five  in  the  afternoon.  With  these  dangers  of  the  ; 
night  the  medimval  communities  wore  not  I 
familiar;  such  places  of  carnal  distraction  were  ; 
unknown  or  discountenanced  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Then  people  enjoyed,  in  periodical  feasts  of  the  ; 
Church,  the  show  and  trappings  of  religious  exer-  ■ 
oiee,  or  sought  at  the  fair  less  testhetio  joys^ 
and  common  prudence  dictated  the  expediency  , 
of  being  within  doors  at  nightfall.  Daring  the' 
earlier  ages  of  Christianity  amusements  were  ; 
necessarily  carried  on  by  daylight.  In  the  time  : 
of  Pericles  the  Athenians  started  at  dawn  for  : 
the  scene  of  tragic  woe  and  of  comedy ; they  > 
enjoyed  the  former  before  partaking  of  what  wo  : 
now  call  luncheon,  and  laughed  over  the  latter  : 
before  separating  for  home  and  the  evening  ! 
meal. 

In  a Greek  theatre  the  arrangement  of  parts  ? 
and  distribution  of  seats  may  be  traoed  in  : 
existing  ruins;  and  though  it  is  not  likely  that  : 
the  place  of  each  slave  was  absolutely  marked  I 
by  an  incised  perpendicular  liue  in  the  stone  wall  I 
(as  in  the  Amphitheatre  at  Nimes),  it  is  oertain  i 
that  at  least  the  chief  slaves,  who  were  the  ; 
clerks  and  assistants  of  their  owners,  visited  the 
theatre.  Most  of  the  women  who  attended  were 
of  a class  recognised  in  Athens ; and  if  Greek 
ladies  sometimes  accompanied  their  husbands  or 
fathers,  it  ia  believed  that  they  were  not  present 
at  a comedy,  and  it  is  known  that  their  places 
were  apart  and  distinct  from  those  of  the  men. 
The  same  restriction  or  equal  punotiliousness  is 
not  recorded  of  the  Roman  fashions.  Ovid,  in  i 
his  reflections  upon  the  different  places  wherein  i 
tho  flame  of  love  may  best  be  kindled,  and  pretty  • 
women  most  easily  softened  into  tenderness,  , 
pronounces  for  the  theatre.  Nor  can  even  i 
a prosaic  observer  fail  to  perceive  here  i 
and  there,  in  hia  London  experience,  some  : 
confirmation  of  the  Roman  poet’s  opinion.  In  i 
some  pits  a well-dressed  male  arm  may  often  be  i 
seen  encircling  a nob  exaggerated  female  girdle,  , 
and  in  many  galleries  similar  attentions,  bot  of  ' 
a more  robust  nature,  are  frequent  between  the  i 
sexes.  It  has  been  remarked  that  fewer  of  the  < 
fair  sex  are  to  be  seen  in  the  cheaper  parts  of 
a theatre  than  was  usual  a year,  or  even  six 
months  ago;  and  if  that  be  really  the  case,  so 
much  the  better  while  tbs  seats  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  London  houses  are  permitted  to  > 
remain  in  their  present  order  and  ooedition,  , 
It  may  also  bo  suspected  that  while  moat  . 
of  the  pieces  provided  by  the  metropolitan  ; 
managers  ate  snob  as  they  are,  a large  leaven 
of  intellect  is  rarely  collected  to  witness  them  ; : 
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tlat  Swift’s  jaundiced  definition  of  amuse- 
nt  being  “ the  happiness  of  those  that  cannot 
ak  ” may  apply  nob  inappropriately  to  the 
jrage  theatre-goer.  It  behoves,  therefore,  the 
ipking  portion  of  the  community,  if  not  to 
vise  means  for  the  protection  of  their  lees 
tunate  brethren  from  possible  injury  or  death, 
least  to  point  out  the  dangers  they  run  in 
nd  pursuit  of  pleasure.  This  has  been  done 
late  in  the  columns  of  the  press;  bub  some 
[ years  ago  it  was  done  in  a remarkable 
inner  by  M.  Davioud,  a Paris  architect  of  great 
perience,  who  was  deputed  by  the  then  Prefect 
the  Seine  to  visit  this  country  and  draw  up  a 
Dort  for  official  use  concerning  the  structure, 
perintendenoe,  and  state  of  the  London 
eatres.* 

M.  Davioud  expressed  astonishment  that  the 
inses  of  the  Act  relating  to  an  English  building 
tended  to  be  nightly  filled  with  spectators  were 
slight,  and  compared  them  to  the  cumeroos 
qairements  of  Parisian  authority.  Pew,  if 
ly,  of  the  new  theatres  in  and  around  the 
.rand  would  have  been  sanctioned  in  Paris. 

Isat  the  best  way  of  separating  the  stage  and 
prkshopa  from  the  auditory,  and  the  general 
ode  of  ooDstruction,  should  be  left  to  the  dis- 
■etion  of  speculators  and  the  tolerance  of  dis- 
iob  surveyors ; that  no  reooguised  means  of 
•oteotion  from  fire  or  extinction  of  the  same 
Icisted ; that  no  police  regulations  regarding  the 
jiating  of  the  public  were  in  force  ; and,  in  fact, 
liat  ail  the  many  details  of  theatrical  manage- 
lent  upon  which  the  Prenoh  law  is  most  stringent 
ere  unknown  in  London,  seemed  to  him  incom- 
reheneible.  He  examined  all  the  theatres,  from 
le  public-houBO  annexe  to  the  Opera-house  in 
ovent-garden.  The  slightness  of  their  cross 
alls,  and  the  promiscuous  use  of  naked  timber 
i the  majority  of  them,  seemed  to  him  eminently 
longerons ; and  be  expressed  his  opinion  that 
broke  out  in  any  one  in  the  upper  part 
the  stage,  it  must  rapidly  and  inevitably 
jread  along  the  roof,  and  thus  envelop  the 
aditory.  Such  chances  of  disaster  are  lightened 
Paris  by  rules  and  regulations  which  are 
trictly  enforced ; and  the  strong  solid  wall 
hioh  ought  to  form  a secure  barrier  between 
le  roof  of  the  auditory  and  that  of  the  stage  is 
here  deemed  an  important  point  in  theatre- 
loilding.  He  concluded  by  declaring  that  in 
londou  the  thdatre  de  luxe  did  not  exist;  nor 
as  there  been  erected  in  the  course  of  the  last 
en  years  one  which  can  be  deemed  worthy  of 
he  appellation. 

Not  less  emphatic  and  certainly  not  less 
raluable  than  those  of  our  Prench  colleague, 
ire  the  expressions  of  astonishment  in  which 
•aptaiu  Shaw  sparingly  indulges.  He  deems  it 
lubject  of  wonder  "how  any  country,  making 
jyen  the  pretence  of  superintending  the  care  of 
ts  inhabitants,  can  allow  the  dangerous  practice 
jf  entering  and  leaving  a theatre  by  passages 
jhrough  other  buildings."  He  remarks  that  in 
!it  least  one  Continental  country  two  exits  are  re- 
quired for  every  300  persons,  and  three  for  every 
600.  He  would  have  every  place  where  a crush  is 
likely  to  occur,  free  from  steps.  He  objects  to 
carpenter’s  shop  exactly  over  the  principal 
ohandelier  or  a main  gas-burner;  he  would 
remove  from  within  the  theatre  to  a place  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  thick  brick  walls  and  double 
doors,  carpentering  on  a large  scale,  scenery- 
making,  painting,  &o. ; and  he  would  prohibit 
the  storage,  except  in  specially  protected  parts 
of  tho  building,  of  timber,  clothing,  furniture, 
and  the  thoueand  articles  known  as  “ property." 
Lastly,  he  would  divide  the  stage  from  the 
auditory  by  a brick  wall  rising  above  the  roof, 
arobed  over  the  prosoeuinm,  and  fitted  in  the 
opening  of  the  stage  with  a curtain  of  metal  or 
eome  material  sufficiently  uninflammable, to  resist 
fire  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes.  He  very  properly 
condemns  the  present  mode  of  building  theatres 
in  the  metropolis,  whereby  an  external  cage  of 
brickwork  is  made  to  surround  " a mere  oolleo- 
tion  of  apparently  temporary  fittings,"  and 
covered  by  a wooden  roof,  the  recesses  of  which 
are  loaded  with  just  the  very  materials  to  make 
a fire.  The  desiccation  of  this  wood,  from  the 
intense  heat  which  stagnates  under  the  ceiling, 
is  a matter  of  course;  and  this  increases  the 
danger  of  rapid  ignition.  He  endorses,  pro- 
bably  without  kuowing  it,  the  opinion  of  the 
Associated  Architects,"  that  a building  in- 
tended to  hold  hundreds  and  tens  of  hundreds 
should  bo  constructed  on  the  principle  of  a 
fortress,  with  the  intention  of  resisting  an 


enemy  from  one  post  of  defence  to  another ; and 
that  even  when  tho  outer  walls  are  taken  there 
should  still  be  a tower  or  a dungeon  to  which  the 
defenders  can  retreat.  Our  modern  enemy  is 
fire;  and  if  a theatre,  instead  of  being  doomed 
at  one  and  the  first  attack — iostead,  to  use  a 
homelier  illustration,  of  all  its  owner’s  eggs 
being  put  ioto  one  basket — were  so  out  up  by 
brick  walla  into  divisions,  the  openings  of  which 
could  be  closed  at  a minute’s  notice  by  a fireman 
on  duty,  it  would  be  possible  to  arrest  the  spread 
of  fldoie ; and  if  even  then  the  property  oonld 
not  be  saved,  at  least  the  spectators,  actors,  and 
servants  would  be  assisted  in  their  escape  by 
shutting  oif  some  from  danger  or  retarding  the 
approach  of  fire  to  others.  In  building  anew 
theatre,  or  in  altering  an  old  one,  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  divide  the  whole  into  two  parts 
Captain  Shaw,  with  professional  ardour,  says 
" two  distinct  risks," — and  the  stage,  workshops, 
and  stores  must  form  one  part,  while  the  auditory 
forms  another.  After  that  it  may  be  found 
possible  with  perpendicular  brick  walls  ^and 
horizontal  concrete  ones  to  divide  the  workanops 
from  the  stage,  and  the  stores  from  both. 

Although  quite  disposed  to  accept  such  dicta 
as  those  propounded  by  the  chief  of  the  Fire 
Brigade, — that  a theatre  should  be  isolated  from 
neighbouring  buildings  ; that  every  inlet  should 
be  free  from  steps  | that  each  portion  of  the 
audieuoe  should  be  enabled  to  leave  by  different 
passages,  stairs,  and  doors, — we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  enforced  compliance  with  such  rules 
would  end  in  London  being  deprived  of  the 
larger  number  of  its  theatres.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  excellent  building  of  the  kind  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  metropolis ; and  with  a few 
alterations  it  might  yet  be  rendered  compara- 
tively safe  against  the  ordinary  accidents  of 
— vve  allude  to  Covent-garden  Theatre.  The 
slightest  reference  to  the  plan,  and  the  descrip- 
tion* given  of  it  by  its  architect,  suffices  to 
show  that  twenty  years  ago  very  different 
ideas  were  entertained  by  professional  men 
about  fire-proof  construction  and  fire-resisting 
materials  than  are  happily  usual  at  present. 
According  to  Ur.  Edward  Barry’s  own  state- 
ment, the  fire  which  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  building  was  aided  by  the  fact  ^ 
that  no  cross  wall  existed  to  divide  the  upper  part 
of  the  stage  from  the  auditory,  and  he  says  : — 

" Had  suoh  a fire-proof  divisiou  across  and  above 
the  roof  remained,  a check  might  have  been 
given  to  the  flames,  so  that  the  firemen  on  duty 
at  the  bouse  might  possibly  have  subdued  them 
at  the  first  outbreak.”  But  in  spito  of  these 
words,  the  experience  gained  from  the  deplor- 
able  absence  of  that  division-wall  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  quite  sufficiently  appreciated  in 
the  construction  of  the  present  building.  The 
enforced  necessity  of  providing  a back-stairs 
entrance  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  with  a means 
of  passage  between  the  ducal  box  and  " behind 
the  scenes,”  is  perhaps  just  one  of  those  circum- 
stances which  in  this  case  would  tell  disastrously 
should  the  calamity  of  a fire  ensue.  By  the 
terras  of  the  lease  on  which  the  land  was 
granted,  the  Duke’s  agents,  not  content  with 
ruling  that  the  outside  of  the  building  should 
be  coated  with  cement,  demanded  an  ante-room, 
private  stairs,  and  special  entrance  next  to  those 
of  royalty;  and  should  legislative  measures  be 
taken  toinspect  and  enforce  alterations  in  exist- 
ing  theatres,  surely  a clause  in  a ground  land- 
lord’s  lease  should  not  be  permitted  to  jeopardise 
the  lives  of  less  privileged  people. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  when  even 
the  new  theatres  of  the  metropolis  were 
rising  it  was  still  the  fashion  to  talk  of  iron 
girders  as  fireproof,  and  that  at  this  very 
hour  the  law  of  the  country  describes  _ stone 
as  an  incombustible  material,  and  ordains  its 
use  for  stairs,  landings,  and  supports  of  every 
kind.  No  doubt  the  acute  lawyers,  successful 
merchants,  and  others,  who  make  our  building 
laws,  contemplate  with  vast  satisfaction  flights 
of  atone  steps,  long  and  deep  girders,  slender 
columns,  and  other  suicidal  contrivances  which 
help  to  compose  our  theatres;  but  thereon  the 
opinion  of  tho  Fire  Brigade  is  very  clear  and 
decisive.  "No  fireman  has  ever  seen  a stone 
stair  escape  when  subjected  to  much  heat,  f 
"No  internal  wall  supported  'on  iron  can, be 
relied  on  when  there  is  much  heat."  Writing, 
in  1876,  Captain  Shaw  says.  “ At  tha  rirpspnt 


moment  may  be  seen  at  the  corner  of  two  street! 
a new  building,  recently  erected,  90  ft.  long, 
2-1  ft.  deep,  and  from  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  high,  sup- 
ported entirely  on  iron  columns,  without  any 
wall,  wood  or  brick  work,  reaching  to  the  ground 
along  the  whole  line  of  front.  At  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  from  600’  to  700°  Fahrenheit  the 
whole  building  mnst  inevitably  fall  down,  and 
such  a temperature  could  easily  be  created  by 
the  combustion  of  a small  quantity  of  furniture." 
The  accumulated  experiences  of  the  Fire  Brigade 
show  the  general  results  of  fire  upon  buildings 
in  London  thug Bricks,  uninjured;  wood, 
seriously  damaged,  but  only  partially  consumed  ; 
iron,  fraotnred,  and  rendered  worthless ; stone 
shivered  into  fragments,  and  totally  destroyed." 
In  fine,  no  structure  is  fireproof,  nor  even  fire, 
resisting,  which  depends  for  support  or  cohesion 
on  any  metal  or  any  stone.  On  the  contrary, 
walla  of  well-burnt  bricks  or  of  concrete  com. 
posed  of  ashes,  slag,  or  other  materials  which 
have  been  previously  burnt,  are  fire-resisting,  if 
nob  absolutely  fireproof.  And,  to  return  to  our 
previous  illustration,  when  it  ig  remembered 
that  the  very  stability  of  Covent-garden  Theatre 
depends  upon  naked  girders  and  columng,  and 
that,  io  Captain  Shaw’s  words,  "the  cube  of 
60  or  216,000  cubical  feet  is  the  largest  cubical 
capacity  which  can  be  protected  with  hope  of 
sucoess  after  fire  has  once  come  to  a head,  need 
there  be  any  doubt  of  the  necegsity  for  early  re- 
consideration and  amendment  of  the  existing 


• See  " A French  Survey  of  English  Theatres,"  ii 
Builder,  1867,  p.  381. 


Building  Aot. 

It  is,  however,  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
either  House  of  Parliament  will  find  time  or  in- 
clination to  take  up  the  subjeob  of  theatre  con- 
struction and  superintendence  until  some  notable 
loss  of  life  has  occurred  in  London  itself, — the 
place  beat  fitted  for  watching  a catastrophe  and 
reporting  the  results  of  it.  There  is,  it  is  true, 
a certain  exalted  functionary  connected  with  the 
theatres,  who  has  nneertaiu  duties  to  perform ; 
and  who,  from  time  to  time,  issuRS  a memo- 
randum, which  is  published  in  the  papers,  and, 
we  presume,  is  read  by  the  managers  and  others 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  If,  indeed,  the  tradi- 
tional confidence  which  all  Englishmen  repose  in 
a Lord  Chamberlain  is  at  last  somewhat  shaken, 
it  is  nob  because  managers,  money-takers,  and 
tbeatre-attendants  seem  to  ignore  his  instruc- 
tions, but  rather  because,  were  they  carried  out 
in  their  integrity,  they  would  in  some  particulars 
augment  the  chances  of  sudden  death  during  a 
panic,  and  in  others  render  audiences  wild  with 
indignation.  Obviously  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
is  familiar  only  with  the  exclusive  parts  of  an 
auditory,  bub  he  has  probably  read  in  the  news- 
papers  that  there  was  once  a pit  to  every  theatre, 
and  at  the  Haymarkeb  he  may  have  seen  one. 
He  has  probably  heard  tell  of  a gallery  and  of 
"gods,”  but  neither  bis  subordinates  nor  himself 
are  likely  to  mix  with  the  demos  while  boxes  and 
stalls  are  obsequiously  opened  to  them.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  memoranda  are,  however,  jotted 
down  with  the  best  intentions  ; and  they  apply,  m 
the  official  phrase,  "to  all  exigencies,"  whatever 
that  may  mean.  First,  “ all  doors  and  barriers 
are  to  be  fixed  back  while  the  public  are  in  the 
theatre."  Now  this  is  a tenible  alternative  to 
fire  and  panic  : in  order  to  avoid  being  trampled 
upon  or  broiled,  nob  only  must  the  audience  run 
the  risk  of  pulmonary  disorders,  but  also  bs  de- 
barred from  hearing  what  is  said  upon  the  stage. 
"All  gangways  to  be  free  of  obstructions":  this 
is  read  by  managers  and  the  publio  in  various 
ways,  and  often  by  the  substitution  of  the  word 
no  for  all.  "No  part  of  the  auditorium  to  be 
without  at  least  two  means  of  exit  in  case  of 
need."  Now  this  is  satire.  It  cannot  possibly 
be  other  than  a veiled  reproach  to  those 
managers  whose  theatres  are  so  planned  as  to 
possess  a single  combined  entrance  and  exit  to 
the  upper  boxes,  one  only  to  the  amphitheatre, 
one  to  the  stalls,  and  one  to  the  pit ; or  to  others 
in  which  all  the  fashionable  parts  of  the  auditory 
converge  by  a narrow- winding  passage  to  anarrow 
stair,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  an  equally  narrow 
door.  There  are  certainly  grounds  for  the  pre- 
valence  of  a confirmed  habit  on  the  part  of  check- 
takers  and  money-takers,  and  itinerant  supers  in 
the  garb  of  policemen  and  firemen,  who,  when 
a possible  victim  threatens  to  complain  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  stare  with  strange  emphasis 
and  sometimes,  like  " the  Alchemist,"  laugh  con- 
Bumedly.  , 

Easy  or  safe  exit  does  not  depend  upon  the 
absence  of  obstructions;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
facilitated  by  judicious  obstructions,  provided 
hey  are  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
crowd.  In  all  Parisian  theatres  portable 


• Tmosactioos,  K.  I.  B.  A.,  I06S-6O,  pnyo  53. 
tCapiaiu  Shaw  reports  that  at  a fire  which  took  plat 
ia  the  basement  of  a priva'e  house,  " no  fire  whatever 
reached  the  stone  Btairs,  anJ  nothing  hut  heat;  no  water 

was  thrown  on  them,  and  no  draught  of  cold  air  passed  ^ crowU.  in  an  i twiBiau  LXioovico 
over  them ; and  yet  they  were  broken  into  fragments  as  . • g outside  the  doors  just  before 

far  as  the  first  landing."  I 
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tbe  crowd  begins  to  collect  j and  the7  are  so 
arranged  as  to  compel  the  pablio  to  wind  into 
the  bailding  in  single  file.  Safe  passage  does 
not  depend  upon  the  width  of  a flight  of  steps  j 
on  the  contrary,  if  longitudinal  barriers  or  railings 
were  placed  parallel  to  the  sides  of  a staircase, 
and  the  stairs  thos  divided  into  passages  just  wide 
enough  to  permit  persons  to  pass  up  or  down 
in  single  file,  people  would  be  able  to  escape 
in  any  sudden  rush  with  comparative  safety. 
Staircases  with  open  welLholes,  and  with  their 
stone  steps  supported  by  one  end  only  in  a wall, 
are  utterly  unsafe;  and  in  all  theatres  where 
they  exist  immediate  alterations  should  be  made. 
A solid  wall  ought  to  divide  the  flights,  which 
should  never  be  composed  of  more  than  thirteen 
steps,— short  flights  of  nine  steps  are  preferable, 
— and  on  either  side  of  the  stairs  bounded  by 
walls,  a continuous  hand-rail  should  be  fixed  at 
some  3 in.  distance  from  the  surface,  for  this 
hand-rail  will  offer  a hold  to  people  suddenly 
compelled  to  maintain  themselves  against  a 
descending  crowd.  There  are  many  small 
things  which,  with  a very  slight  outlay  of  money, 
could  be  done  in  all  existing  theatres  to  improve 
their  ohancea  of  escaping  destrnotion.  The  nse 
of  hair  in  mortar,  and  tbe  dangerous  habit  in 
England  of  leaving  slender  woodwork  nnproteoted 
by  any  non-conducting  or  uninflammab’e  sob. 
stance,  is  a frequent  cause  of  accident  which  as 
frequently  leads  to  disaster.  The  covering  of 

wooden  beams  with  genuine  plaster  of  Paris, 

first  having  nailed  laths  upon  the  beam, — and 
the  entire  envelopement  of  a roof-trass  or  of 
floor-joists  in  such  plaster  will  serve  to  stay  the 
progress  of  fire ; and  wood  so  covered  is  known 
to  have  been  preserved  from  the  flames.  Nor 
is  a common  stove  unproductive  of  danger,  for 
often  a thin  sheet  of  iron  alone  separates  it  from 
the  wood  floor ; and,  as  Captain  Shaw  points 
out,  the  close  stoves  which  burn  the  air  are  also 
injurious  to  wood  and  other  combustible  mate- 
rials. In  fine,  so  many  dangers  aie,  and  most 
always  be,  incnrred  in  scenic  representations 
and  among  crowded  audiences,  that  perhaps 
careful  inspeolioD  of  every  part  of  the  building, 
before,  during,  and  after  the  performance,  is 
mere  likely  to  secure  the  safety  of  even  the 
assemblage  of  boards  which  form  the  internal 
structure  of  an  ordinary  London  theatre  than 
the  most  soientifio  oombination  of  brick,  concrete, 
and  plaster,  without  constant  supervision. 

We  suppose,  therefore,  that,  either  by  plans 
or  ocular  examination.  Captain  Shaw  and  his 
men  are  familiar  with  the  interiors  of  our  metro- 
politan  theatres ; and  that  the  last  short  para- 
graph in  his  chapter  on  duties*  is  not  added  for 
ornament  or  to  complete  the  page.  It  is 
headed  : — 

Watching  Duties  at  Theatres,  Public  Build- 
jugs,  ’&o.  With  regard  to  the  watches  iu  theatres, 

&o.,  the  general  instractioDS  are  for  the  men  to 
make_ themselves  acquainted  with  all  parts  of  tbe 
promises,  and  with  tbe  means  provided  for  ex- 
tinguishing  fire  ; to  be  vigilant  in  tracing  out  all 
causes  of  risk ; to  take  active  measures  to 
obviate  any  danger  that  may  arise ; and,  in  case 
of  fire,  to  use  every  effort  to  extinguish  it,  and 
at  the  earliest  convenient  moment  to  send  a 
message  to  the  nearest  station,  stating  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  fire,  and  whether 
farther  help  is  required  or  not.” 

This  programme,  condensed  into  one  sentence, 
is  sufficiently  comprehensive;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  London  fireman,  unlike  his 
Parisian  colleague,  the  pompier,  is  not  a con- 
Bpicuona  object  in  our  theatres,  inside  which  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  see  more  policemen  as  well 
as  more  firemen.  In  all  parts  of  the  honse 
seats  should  be  divided,  and  marked  to  hold  a 
certain  number  of  spectators,— a number  which 
should  not  be  exceeded  under  any  circumstances ; 
and  some  more  disinterested  control  than  that 
of  a check-taker  is  required  to  effect  this.  But 
we  doubt  if  desirable  reforms  of  the  kind  can 
be  aooompliahed  so  long  as  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain,  to  quote  his  words,  “ confidently  leaves 
it  to  each  manager  to  do  his  best”  in  such 
matters,— at  least,  in  any  of  tbe  ill-built  houses 
which  in  London  serve  the  purposes  of  a theatre. 
Much  ado  is  daily  and  weekly  made  about  nothing, 
but  the  lives  of  thousands  is  a matter  about  which 
we  may  be  excused  for  making  a little  extra 
fuss.  They  are  at  present  entrusted  to  an 
authority  who,  if  a vote  of  censure  were  passed 
upon  his  reticence,— perhaps  after  a disaster  in 
England  similar  to  that  of  Brooklyn,- would 
resign  office  in  an  honourable  and  a dignified 
manner,  and  so  satisfy  conscience  and  custom. 


Different  people,  however,  look  at  duty  in  dif. 
ferent  ways.  The  watchman  of  Shakspeare  was 
ordered  to  call  at  all  the  alehouses,  and  bid  them 
that  were  drunk  to  go  to  bed,  and  if  they  would 
— “ Why,  then,”  replied  Dogberry,  “ let  them 
alone  till  they  are  sober;  if  they  make  yon 
not  then  the  better  answer,  you  may  say  thej 
are  not  the  men  you  took  them  for.”  It  would 
seem,  from  the  experience  of  the  last  twelve 
months,  that  in  this  country  managers  are 
reasoned  with  in  a similar  fashion  ; and  the 
watch  kept  over  their  theatres  is  doubtless  ol 
much  the  same  quality. 


’ See  "Fire-protection,"  p.  322. 


OUR  MATERIAL  PROGRESS. 

Figures  are  proverbially  dry  reading,  but  they 
largely  lose  their  dryness  when  they  relate  to 
ourselves,  and  in  some  degree  they  become  in- 
vested with  personal  qualities  when  they  epito- 
mise  the  progress  of  a nation.  There  has 
recently  been  issued  an  abstract  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  shows  its  material  progress  for 
fifteen  years  ; and  it  may  be  interesting  to  glance 
a little  in  detail  at  the  outlines  which  maik  the 
national  advancement  over  so  eventful  a period. 
In  its  close  columns  of  figures  there  is  a wonder- 
ful amocnb  of  official  information  in  regard  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  its  wealth  and  its  poverty,  its 
birihs  and  its  deaths,  its  trade,  its  bullion,  and 
its  mineral  resources.  It  brings  us  down,  it  is 
true,  only  to  the  end  of  1875,  but  supplementing 
it  from  other  sources,  we  may  glance  for  a while 
at  the  growth  iu  these  respects  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a whole.  First,  then,  as  to  tbe 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  executive  : the 
receipts  at  the  exchequer  in  1861  were  rather 
over  seventy  millions  sterling,  and  they  increased 
irregularly,  until,  in  the  financial  year  ending  in 
1876,  they  were  over  seventy-seven  millions, 
whilst  the  payments  rose  from  seventy-two  to 
over  seventy-sii  millions.  Neither  in  receipts 
nor  in  expenditure  had  the  increase,  however, 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population.  This 
increased  gross  income  was  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  alterations  of  taxes  in  those  years  had 
repealed  or  reduced  taxes  to  the  extent  of  over 
thirty-eight  millions ; and  it  was  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  the  property  assessed  to  the 
inoome-tax  from  335,188,318J.  to  513,025,7611., 
this  increase  being  largely  duo  to  the  increase  in 
the  value  assessed  on  mines  and  houses.  lo  the 
first  year  indicated  we  imported  at  a proportion 
of  il.  IOj.  per  head,  but  the  proportion  rose,  in 
the  last,  to  over  Hi.  per  head.  The  animals 

imported  increased  fourfold  in  value  ; the  bacon 

and  hams  increased  five.fold  ; the  butter  nearly 
doubled;  cheese  trebled  in  value,  as  also  did 
chemical  manufactures;  cocoa  nearly  doubled 
itself;  coffee  icoreasfed  nearly  fourfold  ; wrought 
and  manufactured  iron  and  steel  increased  in 
even  larger  proportions;  raw  sugar  added  about 
50  per  cent.  ; the  six  million  pounds’  worth  of 
tea  doubled  itself,  wine  rose  in  like  ratio;  the 
woollen  manufactures  were  tripled,  and  the 
value  of  the  whole  rose  from  217,485,0241.  to 
over  373,000,000i.  But  this  was  accompanied 
with  an  increase  of  the  declared  value  of  Biitish 
produce  from  125,102,8141.  to  223,465, 963i. ; 
linen  manufactures  doubling,  cotton  manu- 
factures inci  easing  fifty  per  cent.,  iron  and 
steel  goods  donbling  in  value,  silk  manufactures 
swelling,  and  woollen  and  worsted  also  in. 
creasing. 

To  meet  this  vastly  increased  trade  we  im- 
ported of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  specie,  in 

the  first  year,  close  upon  nineteen  million  pounds’ 

worth,  and  this  quantity  had  increased  to  over 
thirty-three  millions’ worth  in  the  last;  but  we 
exported  20,800,0001.  worth  in  the  first  year,  and 
27,628,000f.  in  the  last.  There  enteied  and 
cleared  from  onr  ports  vessels  representing  a 
tonnage  of  over  twenty-six  millions  in  the  first 
year  of  the  period  under  review ; but,  at  the 
close,  the  amount  had  risen  to  over  forty-six 
millions ; and  it  shows  the  tendency  of  the  age 
to  be  reminded  that  the  steam-vessels  which 
entered  increased  from  five  million  tons  to  over 
twenty.five  million  tons  in  that  time.  There  has 
not  been  the  same  progress  in  agriculture,  for 
the  acreage  devoted  to  corn  crops, — some  nine 
million  acres,— rose  only  a quarter  of  a million 
m Great  Britain,  and  slightly  fell  in  Ireland. 
The  land  devoted  to  green  crops, — over  three 
millions,— increased,  but  at  a smaller  rate,  and 
slightly  decreased  in  Ireland.  Other  crops 
such  as  flax,  added  half  a million  to  the  four 
millions  in  the  first  year  to  Great  Britain,  and 
the  permanent  pasture  was  enlarged  from  eleven 
million  acres  to  thirteen  millions.  The  orchard 


area  fell,  the  market  and  nursery  gardens  slight 
increased,  and  the  woods  were  tolerably  st 
cionary.  The  horses  and  cattle  we  owned  we 
added  to,  as  also  were  tbe  sheep;  but  the  pi] 
fell  off  in  number,  except  in  Ireland. 

Our  railways  increased  in  length  from  10, Ot 
bo  16,000  miles;  their  capital  was  raised  froi'l 

362.000. 0C0L  to  630,226,0C0J. ; they  conveyed 
first  173,773,218  passengers,  and  in  the  last  yertk 
6)7,532,187,  and  their  receipts  arose  from  ov# 

28.000.  0001.  in  the  year  to  over  58,000,000z.,  (S 
from  2,6281.  per  mile  to  3,539Z.  per  mile.  TtS 
mines weremore  productive.  Werai8ed83,635,21 1 
tons  of  ooal,  and  this  was  increased  in  qnantit  l 
to  over  130,000,000  tons.  The  pig-iron  rot  I 
from  over  threemillions  to  over  six  milliocstom  i 
tbe  copper  fell  off  in  quantity,  as  did  also,  thong  c 
more  slightly,  the  metallio  lead,  and  the  silvt ! 
from  lead.  Finally,  the  estimated  value  of  th 
coal  and  metals  increased  from  over  34,602,853' 
to  over  65,000,000Z. 

The  population  was  increased  from  28,974,36 
to  one  estimated  at  33,089,237  for  last  yeai 
The  births  increased  in  England  and  Wales  froc 
696,406  to  850,187  ; the  deaths  from  435,114  t 
546,317,  and  marriages  from  163,706  to  200,98Cl 
whilst  in  Scotland  there  was  not  a material 
difference  in  tbe  ratio  ; but  in  Ireland  there  wa 
a slight  failing  off  in  tbe  births,  an  increase  in 
the  deaths,  and  a falling  off  in  the  numbei 
of  marriages.  'We  nearly  trebled  the  schooi 
accommodation ; there  was  a gratifying  dei 
crease  in  tbe  nomber  of  paupers,  exclusive  o 
vagrants, — except  in  Ireland  ; and  it  is  satis 
factory  to  note  that  there  was  a decrease  in  tbi 
number  of  criminal  offenders.  In  the  first  of  thi 
fifteen  years  some  593,000.000  of  letters  wer« 
delivered,  and  85,000,000  of  newspapers  anew 
book  packets ; bat  in  the  closing  year  of  the  serieuj 
there  were  1,009  million  of  letters  delivered* 
and  280,000,000  of  papers  and  book  packets 
whilst  in  five  years  the  ordinary  telegraphic 
messages  increased  from  8,000,000  to  20,100,000; 
and  in  the  longer  period  the  number  of  money 
orders  was  raised  from  7,000,000  to  16,000,000 
Tbe  capital  in  the  Post  Office  Savings’  Bank 
was  raised  from  5,000,0001.  to  25,000, OOOZ. ; and 
in  ordinary  savings  banks  from  41,O0O,O0OZ.  tc 

42,000,000Z.  And,  finally,  the  British  emigrant^ 
from  the  United  Kingdom  rose  from  65,00C 
annually  to  140,675,  whilst  the  immigrants  in. 
creased  also,  though  in  less  degree.  Thus,  in 
fifteen  momentous  years  our  material  and  ether 
resources  have  been  developed  and  increased, 
and  if  this  has  been  done  in  the  past,  we  may 
regard  the  present  apparent  period  of  decline  ini 
trade  as  a mere  ebbing  of  the  tide,  which  will 
only  serve  as  a mark  for  the  further  advance*: 
meet  in  the  future  to  be  gauged  by. 


RESTORATION  OF  CHURCHES  IN 
DORSET. 


At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Salisbury 
Diocesan  Church  Bailding  Society  on  the  2nd  i 
inst.,  lOOZ.  were  voted  towards  the  rebuilding 
and  enlarging  of  the  parish  church  of  Stoke 
Abbott,  Dorset,  the  works  to  include  the  erection 
of  a new  aisle  on  the  north  side,  incorporating 
with  it  the  transept  at  present  existing,  the 
removal  of  an  unsightly  gallery  at  tbe  west  end, 
and  thoroughly  restoring  the  fabric  generally. 
By  this  means  the  existing  accommodation  will 
be  increased  from  120  to  210  sittings.  It 
appeared  the  eetimated’oost  was  about  2,OOOZ. 

In  the  case  of  Milborne  St.  Andrew’s  Churchy 
a grant  of  60Z.  was  promised  towards  an 
outlay  of  2,4-001.  required  for  the  restoration 
and  enlargement  of  the  pariah  ohurob,  whereby 
increased  accommodation  will  be  secured  for  the 
large  outlying  population  attending  the  church. 

It  is  proposed  to  rebuild  the  chancel,  adding  to 
it  a chancel  aisle,  to  erect  a north  aisle  to  the 
nave,  and  to  reseat  tbe  entire  edifice. 


Rail  and  Rain  in  London. — At  the  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
held  on  the  19th  inst.,  the  chairman,  Sir  E.  W, 
Watkin,  said  that  although  the  Metropolitan  was 
a line  running  under  cover  it  was  greatly 
affected  by  the  weather.  Scientific  men  knew 
that  during  the  past  six  months  there  had  been 
eighty-five  wet  days,  and  the  total  lainfail  had 
been  18  in. ; and,  as  a maitar  of  fact,  he  could 
say  that  every  wet  Sunday  cost  the  company 
120Z.  The  reason  was  that  it  had  to  run  the 
same  number  of  trains,  employ  the  same  staff, 
and  took  so  much  less  money  on  those  wet  days. 
A wet  week  diminished  the  takings  by  fully  300Z. 
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EAKL  GRANTILLE  ON  TASTE. 

In  delivering  the  prizes  at  the  Dover  School  of 
Art  the  other  day,  Earl  Granville  took  the  occa- 
sion which  naturally  presented  itself  to  make 
some  general  remarks  which  most  of  our  readers 
have  seen  reported  in  the  daily  papers  under  the 
heading  of  “ Earl  Granville  on  Art,” — a beading 
which  we  do  not  copy  in  commenting  on  his 
lordship’s  remarks,  since  these  had,  in  fact, 
little  immediate  bearing  npon  art  itself,  but 
were  directed  rather  to  the  consideration  of  the 
degree  in  which  the  appreciation  and  love  of  art 
existed  among  the  English  people  at  present, 
and  whether  it  had  increased  or  diminished  of 
late  years.  The  opinions  of  an  accomplished 
man  of  the  world,  occupying  a high  position  in 
the  country,  upon  a topic  of  this  kind,  are  always 
of  interest  as  evidence  of  the  attitude  of  society 
towards  art  and  artists,  even  when  the  speaker 
claims  no  special  knowledge  or  special  faculty 
of  teaching  on  the  subject.  Earl  Granville, 
whom  we  may  take  to  be  one  of  the  very  last 
persons  who  would  assume  to  speak  on  any 
subject  further  than  his  own  knowledge  of  it 
warranted  him  in  speaking,  perhaps  rather 
underrated  his  own  opportunity  on  the  occasion, 
and  the  interest  which  might  have  attached  to 
any  critical  expression  of  opinion  from  him  as 
to  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong  in  the 
art  of  the  present  day.  But  what  he  said  upon 
the  taste  of  the  present  day  was  roach  to  the 
point,  as  bringing  forward  a side  of  the  subject 
which  has  been  ignored  of  late.  Referring  to 
two  recent  addresses  by  Mr.  Poynter  and  Mr. 
tiark  Fattison  on  the  subjeot  of  art,  he  summed 
□p  the  purport  of  those  addresses  as  amounting 
‘eally  to  this, — that  there  was  a great  deal  of 
^ste  in  the  present  day,  but  it  was  all  bad. 
fhis  pessimist  view  of  the  matter  his  lordship 
indertook  to  question,  and  even  contradict,  and 
ve  must  say  with  considerable  success,  Mr. 
Poynter’saddress,  which  was  printed  and  referred 
K>  in  our  oolnmns  nob  long  siuce,  no  donbt  was 
n the  main  absolutely  truej  all  the  artistic  ini. 
juities  he  complained  of  really  do  exist ; and 
L gifted  artist  anxious  for  progress  in  the  future 
nay  naturally  be  disposed  to  take  every  oppor. 
unity  of  pointing  oat  how  much  room  there  is 
br  improvement  in  everything.  Mr.  Mark 
Pattison’s  address  was  not,  as  we  thought  at  the 
,ime,  either  relatively  or  absolutely  true  in  the 
noture  which  was  drawn  of  the  retrogression  of 
jubiio  taste  of  late  years.  It  is  true,  as  we 
lave  often  and  even  recently  pointed  out,  that 
rulgsrities  of  design,  which  have  been  condemned 
iver  and  over  again,  are  oontinnally  re-appear. 
Dg ; and  that  a large  proportion  of  persons  will 
[till,  if  left  to  themselves,  buy  decorations  of 
'hese  vulgar  and  inartistic  types  in  preference 
o what  is  distinguished  by  a purer  taste.  Nor 
lo  we  ever  expect  it  to  be  much  otherwise.  More 
►r  less,  true  and  refined  taste  in  art  will  always, 
n all  probability,  be  the  characteristic  of  the 
ew  rather  than  of  the  many.  But  that  things 
.re  rather  better  than  worse  during  the  last 
hirty  years  is  a position  which  Earl  Granville 
juite  justifies  himself  in  taking  np.  No  one  can 
lontrovert  what  he  asserted  : that  far  better 
aste  is  exhibited  in  church  architecture  (even  if 
nerely  imitative)  than  formerly ; that  there  is 
mprovement  going  on,  however  partially  and 
lowly,  in  street  architecture ; that  the  house  of 
Hinton  would  no  longer  have  to  complain,  as  its 
bander  so  pathetically  complained,  that  every 
me  desired  to  buy  his  worst  and  moat  tasteless 
)roduotion8.  The  increasing  taste  for  flowers, 
or  art-needlework  (if  one  may  thus  pub  nature 
ud  art  together),  is  incontrovertible;  the  im- 
>rovemenb  in  the  taste  and  style  of  illnstrated 
looks  for  children  even  more  so  ; and  this  last  is 
.n  important  point,  for  much  in  the  educa- 
ion  of  public  taste  depends  on  what  a 
ibild  is  trained  to  admire  and  take  pleasure 
n while  quite  young.  As  to  improvements  in 
adiea’  dress,  there  is  less  room  for  any  positive 
iongratulation,  if  we  take  it  over  a long  period 
if  time ; for  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
lentury  this  very  variable  taste  has  improved  and 
leteriorated  again  several  times.  But  in  regard 
o all  the  other  topics  touched  upon  by  Earl 
Jranville,  we  believe  no  one  can  fairly  contra- 
lict  his  conclusion,  that  taste  in  this  country  has 
uaterially  improved  during  the  past  thirty  years  j 
,nd  if  80,  how  can  we  say  the  artistic  taste  of 
he  public,  taken  generally,  is  deteriorating  ? It 
a a great  mistake  to  criticise  one’s  own  day  too 
sniently,  and  to  represent  things  as  better  than 
hey  really  are ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
annot  see  either  the  pleasure  or  the  advantage 
f representing  them  as  worse  than  they  are ; 


and  as  there  has  been  a little  too  much  of  this 
lately,  we  must  thank  Earl  Granville  for  his  word 
in  season  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

The  one  remark  in  Earl  Granville’s  address 
which  touches  directly  on  methods  of  art-educa- 
tion is  pleasantly  put  and  very  much  to  the 
point  : — 

" He  reroembered  when  he  was  a boy  learnioe  drawing 
at  a private  nchool,  and  he  remembered  taking  four 
months,  under  the  vigilant  care  of  its  master  (he  believed 
a very  good  master  of  drawing),  to  draw  a very  beautiful 
church.  He  engaged  the  raaster's  care,  he  copied  every 
line  and  portion  of  a line,  and  he  was  not  quite  certain 
that  he  did  not  have  some  of  the  master's  Hoes  as  well 
(laughter).  When  his  holidays  came  round  he  took  home 
the  picture  triumphantly,  and  in  a state  of  perfect  delight 
and  astonishment.  But  they  could  not  conceive  how  he 
was  disconcerted,  how  very  much  surprised  he  was  when 
he  was  asked  by  his  father  to  reproduce  bis  church  on  a 
bit  of  paper, — this  celebrated  church,— and  he  found  him- 
self  utterly  unable  to  make  even  the  attempt  (laughter). 
Now,  what  did  Mr.  Duckett  do  at  tliis  Dover  school  ? He 
was  not  so  ambitions  as  to  give  them  a church  to  draw  at 
first,  but  he  gave  them,  say,  a leaf,  or  a cup,  or  a box, 
that  BO  they  might  exercise  their  bands  and  eyes  too,  and 
acquire  the  habit  of  observation  in  reproducing  objects 
from  the  originals  and  not  from  copies  which  he  had 
made.  He  ventured  to  say  whether  they  became  artists 
or  not  that  they  would  learn  in  a week  of  such  teaebiug 
more  than  be  did  in  the  four  months  he  so  conscientiously 
gave  to  the  drawing  of  his  church  in  his  early  youth." 

The  distinotion  between  drawing  from  a 
natural  object  and  drawing  from  somebody 
else’s  representation  of  it  is,  as  most  persons 
perceive  now,  a very  important  one.  Perhaps 
we  should  have  been  disposed  to  carry  the  con- 
trast a step  further,  and  say  something  as  to  the 
difference  between  copying  as  an  end  in  itself 
and  copying  as  a means  of  improvement  and 
instrnotion.  In  too  many  of  oar  schools  of  art 
there  is  far  too  much  of  the  former  system, 
under  which  pupils  are  encouraged  to  labour 
for  weeks  or  even  months  at  prodnoing  a 
minutely  finished  drawing  of  some  one  object, 
as  if  that  were  an  end  in  itself;  whereas  the 
whole  object  of  drawing  what  we  see  is  (or 
should  be)  to  enable  ns  to  draw  what  we  do 
not  see,  except  in  our  mind’s  eye.  Drawing 
from  the  model  is  the  only  sure  basis;  but  draw- 
ing apart  from  the  model,  exercising  thought  and 
memory  as  well  as  hand  and  eye,  should  be 
made  a more  important  part  of  art-teaching; 
as  indeed  Earl  Granville’s  own  anecdote  of  his 
early  experiences  implies,  thongh  he  did  not 
directly  make  this  application  of  it. 


EAST  LONDON  INDUSTRIES.* 

The  interesting  little  book  nnder  this  title,dedl- 
oated  “ to  capitalists,  manufacturers,  merchants, 
shipowners,  traders,  working  people,  and  all 
others  engaged  in  carrying  on,  or  interested  in, 
the  industries  of  East  London,”  has  for  its  main 
object,  as  we  gather  from  the  preface,  to  en- 
lighten  some  little  at  least  of  the  proverbial  igno- 
rance of  one-half  of  the  world  as  to  the  ways  and 
doings  of  the  other  half.  Mr.  Crory  seems  to 
think  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the  wealthier 
classes  have  just  that  degree  of  acquaintance  with 
East  London  which  wasimpliedin  the  queryof  the 
gentleman  at  his  club  in  Punch,  who  confidentially 
told  the  waiter  that  he  had  to  go  to  “ a place 
called  Islington,”  and  inquired  if  it  was  likely 
that  he  would  be  able  to  get  there  in  a cab.  In 
reprinting  in  a more  extended  form,  and  with 
careful  revision,  these  papers,  which  were 
originally  contributed  to  a local  journal,  the 
author  hopes  to  do  something  in  vindication  of  a 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis  who 
have  been,  and  are  still,  to  no  small  extent  mis- 
understood  ; and  to  show  that,  in  many  respects, 
East  London  stands  entitled  to  a higher  place 
than  other  divisions  in  publio  esteem  ; and  that 
‘‘nnlesB  all  seaports  end  manufacturing  towns 
are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  mission  fields  in 
religious  matters,  and  places  for  little  else  than 
philanthropic  effort  in  things  social,  this  locality 
must  not  be  spoken  of  or  treated  as  if  it  were  a 
part  of  some  uncivilised  country,  or  one  in  which 
heathenism  prevails.” 

The  method  of  the  book  consists  in  giving 
special  accounts  of  the  general  nature  and  some 
of  the  processes  of  the  trades  npon  which  so 
great  an  amount  of  human  industry  and  inge- 
nuity is  daily  expended  in  the  east  of  London, 
with  some  indications  of  the  social  status  and 
character  of  those  employed,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  carrying  on  of  the  various  trades 
influences  the  life  and  well-being  of  the  workers 
therein.  A large  number  of  trades  and  factories 
are  described,  evidently  from  personal  obsorva- 
tion  and  with  a desire  to  give  a trutbfnl  and 
reliable  account  of  each  subject  illnstrated.  The 

* East  London  Indnatries.  By.  E,  Qlenny  Crorv. 
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topics  treated  of  inclnde  jnte-mannfactnring, 
iron  ship-building,  paper-staining,  gas-making, 
the  manufactore  of  matches,  and  many  others  ; 
and  no  one  can  read  these  accounts  with- 
out a strong  impression  as  to  the  amount  of 
nsefnl  and  skilled  labour  which  is  gone  through 
day  after  day  in  this  (to  many)  terra  incognita 
of  the  capital.  The  chapter  on  the  silk  trade  is 
a very  interesting  and  suggestive  one,  as  also  are 
those  on  gas-making  and  chemical  works.  In 
regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
the  author’s  inquiries  have  led  him  to  the  cou- 
olosion  that  chemical  works  are  not  unwhole- 
some ; and  as  a proof  that  they  are  specially  free 
from  causes  of  disease,  he  mentions  that  in  the 
last  visitation  of  cholera  not  a single  workman 
attached  to  the  large  establishment  which  he 
visited  had  died  of  the  disease.  The  silk  opera- 
tions are  largely  carried  on  at  the  houses  of  the 
workpeople,  which  seem  to  have  impressed  the 
author  very  favourably  as  specimens  of  happy 
and  industrious  homes.  He  notes  also  the  confi. 
dence  which  is  shown  in  the  operatives,  in 
entrusting  them  with  goods  to  be  woven,  the 
gross  value  of  which  is  far  beyond  the  wages 
paid  for  the  work,  but  which  are  always  safely 
and  honestly  returned  to  their  owners  after 
being  woven.  It  is  enrioua  to  learn,  consider, 
ing  the  infinitesimally  small  prices  at  which 
matches  appear  to  be  sold,  that  match-making  is, 
nevertheless,  a trade  better  paid  than  some 
kinds  of  sewing.  The  paper-staining  trade  ap- 
pears to  have  impressed  the  writer  very  favour- 
ably in  its  results  npon  those  employed  in  it. 
He  thinks  that — 


_ Even  the  men  and  boys  at  the  machines  in  paper- 
staining  works  must  be  benefited  by  having  so  constantly 
before  their  eyes  orderly  arraugements  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  in  nature,  and  combinations  of  flowers, 

I did  not  wonder  then  to  see  a superior  class 

of  workmen  and  very  bright-looking  boys  in  all  the  manu- 
fscturing  departments.  The  conduct  of  these  people  at 
their  work  indicates  that  they  are  ofa  good  type  of  the 
working  classes/  as  we  seem  inclined  to  call  those  in 
certain  departments  of  labour,  whilst,  strange  to  say 
others  who  work  as  much,  and  often  get  less  fur  it,  are  not 

so  designated Such  is  one  other  of  the  works 

Mrried  on  in  the  East  of  London.  I need  hardly  say  that 
Old  Ford  is  not  Belgravia,  but  I must  also  add  that  it  is 
neither  a disagreeable  place  to  visit  or  to  live  in,  nor  is  it 
inhabited  by  a population  in  any  sense  or  in  the  smallest 
degree  uncivilieed.  But  a few  years  ago  the  Pite  on  which 
stand  those  works  was  in  the  open  fields.  The  ground  all 
around  even  now  is  largely  covered  with  good  and  com- 
fortable  houses.  Old  Ford-road  has  a good  many  shops, 
and  Eoman-road  is  ouite  a market." 


Importing  and  dealing  in  foreign  beasts  and 
birds  is  a trade  which,  especially  apropos  of 
Mr.  Jamraob’s  establishment,  furnishes  a chapter 
of  East  London  Industries,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  writer’s  remarks  upon  the  open 
profligacy  in  the  district  along  the  docks  line 
east  of  the  Tower,  and  the  importance  of  doing 
something  definite  to  check  or  regulate  it,  are 
much  more  to  the  point  than  his  foolish  and 
entirely  gratuitous  attack  upon  Professor 
Huxley  for  some  remarks  on  a subject  which 
Mr.  Crory  evidently  does  not  in  the  least  under, 
stand;  indeed,  he  knows  so  little  about  the 


matter  as  to  credit  the  Professor  with  having 
‘‘invented”  a theory  of  derivation  of  species 
which,  as  every  one  else  knows,  is  identified 
with  the  name  of  Darwin.  Philanthropists  have 
a bad  habit  of  going  ‘‘  beyond  their  last”;  but 
the  general  usefulness  and  good  intent  of  Mr. 
Crory’s  book  cannot  be  denied,  and  we  hope  it 
may  do  something  to  further  the  desirable 
result  which  he  thinks  the  visit  of  the  Queen  to 
East  London  last  year  tended  to  inaugurate  in 
breaking  down  the  inexplicable  prejudice  exist- 
ing in  the  public  mind  against  everything  to  be 
found,  and  all  persons  residing,  east  of  Temple 
Bar;  drawing  Belgravia  towards  Bow,  and 
letting  Clapham  and  Hampstead  see  that  White- 
chapel, Stratford,  and  Shadtvell  are  places  of 
just  as  much  importance,  however  different  in 
some  respects,  as  any  others  in  the  metropolis.” 
We  recommend  our  readers  to  get  the  book  (it 
is  a small  and  inexpensive  volnme),  and  give 
their  consideration  to  the  facts  and  suggestions 
embodied  in  it. 


Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  at  the 
Commercial-road,  Pimlico.— A very  heavy 
foundation  is  now  being  put  in  here,  by  Messrs. 
Holland  & Hannen,  for  the  Improved  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company,  nearly  an  acre  and  a half 
being  covered  with  one  solid  mass  of  concrete 
from  G ft.  to  8 ft.  thick,  also  the  retaining  walls 
of  concrete.  Mr.  W.  Ward  Lee  is  the  architect, 
and  the  quantity  of  concrete  required  is  from 
10,000  to  20,000  oubio  yards.  The  site  is  close 
to  Grosvenor-road  Station  and  the  north  end  of 
Chelsea  New  Bridge. 
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MR.  THOMAS  PAGE,  O.E. 

One  ofthe  last  linke  that  connected  tie  present 
rising  generation  ofengineerB  with  the  traditions 
of  the  grand  old  school,  of  which  the  Eennies 
may  be  mentioned  as  typical,  has  been  severed 
by  the  sadden  death,  on  the  8th  of  January,  at 
Paris,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Page.  Born  in  London  in 
1803,  Mr.  Page  was  educated  at  Konald  Kirk,  on 
the  banka  of  the  Tees,  for  the  sea  service,  and  the 
frank,  careless,  genial  manners  which  charac- 
terise the  English  sailor  were  never  obliterated 
during  his  subsequent  career.  The  advice  of 
Mr.  Tredgold  turned  the  attention  of  the  young 
man  to  the  study  of  engineering,  and  he  acquired 
a knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  mechanical 
p.arb  of  the  profession  as  a draughtsman  in  a 
steam-engine  factory.  lie  subsequently  became 
one  of  the  assistants  of  Mr.  Edwin  Blore,  archi- 
tect. By  this  doable  education  in  scientific 
detail,  Mr.  Page  laid  the  foundation  for  that 
excellence  by  which  his  works  were,  in  after 
times,  distinguished,  namely,  the  ooiocidenoe  of 
science  and  of  a certain  amount  of  good  taste. 
A prize  is  now  proposed  in  France  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  essential  and  characteristic 
differences  of  the  studies  of  the  engineer  and 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  Page  combined  the  two. 
While  engaged  in  architectural  work,  Mr.  Page 
made  a detailed  admeasurement  of  Westminster 
Abbey  ; and  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a 
passage,  previously  unknown,  leading  from  the 
south  transept  to  the  crypt  of  the  chapter-houae. 

Mr.  Page’s  next  engagement  was  that  of  sub. 
assistant  engineer  on  the  Thames  Tunnel,  the 
works  of  which  were  being  carried  on  by  the 
late  Richard  Beamish,  C.E.,  F.ll.S.,  under  Sir 
Mark  Isambard  (then  Mr.)  Bronel.  No  practical 
school  for  the  education  of  a hydraulic  engineer 
could  exceed  this  positioa,  in  the  demands  hourly 
made  on  the  vigilance,  iutelligenco,  and  inven- 
tion  of  the  engineer  in  charge.  The  duties  of 
the  position  were  not  confined  to  the  daily  in- 
spection which  is  all  that  is  within  the  power  of 
a sub-engineer  entrusted  with  the  care  of  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  of  railway  or  canal.  They  involved 
constant  presence,  throughout  the  twenty-four 
hours,  of  at  least  one  member  of  the  small 
working  staff.  And  very  frequently  that  pre- 
sence  at  the  face  of  the  work  was  attended  by 
the  conviction  that  the  watcher  had  in  his  hand, 
not  only  his  own  life,  but  also  the  lives  of  the 
nnmerons  workmen  employed  in  the  tunnel.  The 
writer  of  these  lines  can  well  remember  bis  first 
introdnotioQ  to  Mr.  Beamish,*  and  the  appear- 
ance of  that  able  engineer,  olad  in  a suit  of  tar. 
panlio,  his  head  encased  with  a large  north- 
wester  hat  of  the  same  material,  as  he  emerged 
through  the  thin  veil  of  falling  water  which  at 
the  moment  was  descending  between  the  shield 
and  the  finished  brickwork;  looking,  with  his 
long  dark  hair  and  large  dark  eyes,  like  a young 
river-god  distarbod  from  his  slumbers.  In  1836 
Mr.  Page  sncceeded  Mr.  Beamish  as  resident 
engineer  of  the  tunnel,  which  be  bad  the  good 
fortnne  to  complete,  together  with  the  shaft  on 
the  Middlesex  shore. 

Mr.  Page’s  designs  for  the  embankment  of  the 
Thames  from  Westminster  to  Blackfriars  Bridge 
were  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  Com- 
missioners for  Metropolitan  Improvements  in 
1843.  Among  the  competitors  were  the  then 
famons  firm  of  Walker  & Burges,  Sir  C.  Barry, 
and  Colonel  Ffrench.  The  work  was  not,  how- 
ever,  at  that  time  prosecuted.  In  18-13  Mr.  Page 
completed  a survey  of  the  Thames  between 
Battersea  Bridge  and  Woolwich.  It  would  he 
at  once  a worthy  monument  to  his  memory,  and 
a permanent  advantage  to  London,  if  that  survey 
were  now  published  in  a form  to  make  it  readily 
accessible  to  professional  men,  and  to  afford 
data  for  estimating  the  change  which  has  sub- 
sequently been  effected  in  the  channel  of  the 
river.  A report  on  the  tidal  action  of  the 
Thames  was  also  made  about  this  time.  In 
1848 — 1849  Mr.  Page  laid  out  new  lines  of 
communication  between  Windsor  and  Frogmora; 
bnilding  the  Victoria  Bridge  over  the  Thames 
at  Datcbett,  and  the  Albert  Bridge  near  Old 
Windsor.  The  road  from  Chelsea  Hospital  to 
Vauxball  Bridge,  the  Chelsea  Embankment,  and 
the  Chelsea  Suspension  Bridge,  next  oconpied 
his  attention.  In  1844  he  also  made  a report 
on  the  harbours  of  Holyhead  and  Porthdyn.  His 
advice  was  repeatedly  sought  by  the  Corporation 
of  London  with  reference  to  the  Thames,  and  he 
was  called  on  to  report,  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
John  Rennie,  as  to  the  schemes  for  widening 
London  Bridge. 

In  1859  Mr.  Page  drew  up  an  important 
report  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  noblest 


harbour  on  our  coasts,  Milford  Haven.  In  1860 
he  presented  a very  able  report  with  reference 
to  the  improvement  of  the  river  Nene  from 
Peterborough  to  the  sea,  a measure  previously 
advocated  by  Rennie ; and  by  his  advice,  and  by 
bis  evidence  before  Parliament,  he  is  held  to 
have  saved  the  town  of  Wisbech  from  decay,  if 
not  from  destmotion,  though  the  Wisbech  people, 
we  hear,  give  bitn  no  praise  for  what  be  did. 
The  Lendale  Bridge  at  York,  and  the  bridge  at 
Thornton,  were  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Page;  and  his  design  fora  new  bridge  at  Blaok- 
friars  was  accepted  by  tbe  Corporation,  in  a 
competition  with  seven  others,  althongh  tbe 
Common  Council  afterwards  adopted  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Cubitb,  on  which  the  present  bridge  was 
built,  Mr.  Page  either  constructed,  designed, 
or  reported  on,  nnmerous  other  works.  He  was 
consulted  as  to  the  reclamation  of  a portion  of 
the  shore  of  the  river  Tagns,  where  it  passes 
Lisbon,  and  as  to  a railway  from  Lisbon  to 
Cintra.  But  the  work  which  remains  as  his 
noblest  monument  is  Westminster  Bridge.  He 
coDatrnctod  this  withoot  the  use  of  either  coffer- 
dams or  centres,  and  by  the  expedient  of  carry, 
ing  over  the  roadway  half  at  a time  (longi. 
tudinally  divided),  he  avoided  both  the  cost  of 
a temporary  bridge,  and  the  inconvenience 
of  any  interference  with  tbe  traffic,  either  by 
land  or  water.  The  tremulous  movement  which 
is  so  perceptible  to  the  foot-passenger  on  this 
bridge,  when  any  rapid  and  heavy  vehicle 
passes,  may  lead  to  the  suggestion  whether 
Mr.  Page  would  not  have  done  well  to  give 
greater  weight  to  his  girders,  and,  even  at  a 
considerable  extra  coat,  to  have  added  to  the 
sense,  if  not  to  tbe  prospect,  of  aecurity.  But 
the  architectural  effect  of  the  structure,  no  less 
than  the  skilful  distribution  of  a minimum 
quantity  of  material,  are  such  as  to  reflect  tbe 
highest  credit  on  tbe  engineer.  Nor  should  we 
omit  to  mention  the  arobitectnral  merit  of 
Mr.  Page’s  Suspension  Bridge  at  Chelsea.  When 
these  two  graceful  structures  are  compared  with 
some  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  name,  it  will 
be  forcibly  seen  of  what  advantage  to  the  civil 
engineer  is  a practical  knowledge  of  the  sister 
art  of  architecture ; and  how  far  that  which 
may  be  thoroughly  adequate  as  far  as  strength 
is  concerned,  but  which  has  been  designed 
without  any  reference  to  architectural  elegance, 
is  from  pleasing  or  satisfying  the  eye.  In 
fact,  the  existence  of  such  works  not  only  pre- 
senis  an  eye. sore  and  a grief  to  the  man  of 
taste,  but  has  a positively  bad  effect  on  tbe 
education  of  the  public.  In  contravention  of 
all  for  what  we  have  been  labouring  since 
1851 — all  efforts  to  teach  by  the  eye,  and  to 
awaken  the  sense  and  love  of  beauty  iu  the 
English  mind — the  erection  of  any  structure 
which  may  be  convenient  but  which  is  unde- 
niably  hideous,  is  a step  backwards,  and  a 
positive  evil  to  society. 

Mr.  Page’s  death  will  be  regretted  by  a large 
circle  of  friends.  His  works  form  a noble  monn- 
ment  to  bis  memory;  but  the  best  tribnte  that 
can  be  paid  to  it  by  his  admirers  will  be  afforded 
by  their  endeavour  to  follow  his  example  in  the 
particular  excellence  of  combining  engineering 
science  with  architectural  taste. 


TEE  MONUMENTAL  CLOCK  OF 
BEAUVAIS. 

Just  before  the  disasters  of  tbe  Franco- 
German  war,  the  expanding  catalogue  of  the 
world’s  wonders  was  augmented  by  the  com- 
pletion of  a grand  monumental  clock,  destined 
thenceforth  to  form  the  most  cherished  orna- 
ment of  the  Cathedral  of  Beauvais.  This 
extraordinary  work,  upon  which  some  of  the 
most  accomplished  artists  and  skilful  mechanists 
of  France  were  for  years  employed,  will  certainly 
not  rank  last  amongst  the  marvels  of  a century 
that  has  been  prolific  of  conquests  in  every 
province  of  the  wide  realms  of  physical  science 
and  art.  Our  own  country  affords  no  example 
that  might  furnish  a standard  of  comparison 
with  BDch  a master.pieoe ; to  find  one  we 
must  repair  to  Strasburg,  Lubeok,  Lyons,  and  a 
few  other  famous  towns,  renowned  of  old 
throughout  Europe  as  flourishing  seats  of 
industry  and  opulence.  Horology,  like  archi- 
tecture, is  both  a science  and  an  art,  embracing 
within  its  own  scope  every  other,  and  in  its  most 
consummate  forms  displaying  their  practical 
application.  The  design  of  such  a work  as  we 
propose  to  describe  could  be  produced  only  by 
the  most  abstruse  research  and  laborious  cal- 
oulations ; its  execution  reqnires  the  conjoint 
effortsofat  least  twenty  different  olassesof  artists 
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and  artisans,  whose  several  duties  exact  skill  and 
intelligence  of  the  highest  order.  Accordingly,  its 
fitting  place  is  in  one  of  those  vast  temples  reared 
by  tbe  genius  and  self-denying  piety  of  our 
ancestors,  and  intended  to  embody  in  durable 
forms  all  the  most  precious  results  and  cboicesb 
fruits  of  tbe  scientific  knowledge  and  artistic 
studies,  not  only  of  their  own,  but  of  succeeding 
ages,  A great  clock  like  that  which  has  so  long 
been  the  boast  of  Strasburg  is  an  appropriate 
decoration  for  a great  minster,  since  the  con- 
atruotion  of  both  fabrics  enlists  tbe  noblest 
faculties  of  man  in  the  service  of  religion.  Its 
primary  object  is  the  measurement  of  time,  but 
its  vastness  of  size,  and  the  multiplicity  of  parts 
and  works  required  for  illustrating  tbe  revolu- 
tions of  the  celestial  spheres  in  tbeir  meted 
courses  and  periods,  tend  to  that  infinity  which 
is  only  another  name  for  eternity.  Its  dials 
show  forth  the  wonders  of  the  heavens,  which,, 
the  Psalmist  tells  ns,  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  His  handiwork  in  tbe  firmament.  For 
clearness,  and  to  facilitate  the  comprehension  of 
details,  we  ' shall  divide  the  account  we  have 
to  offer  of  this  magnificent  fabric  into  thre& 
distinct  sections,  which  may  be  styled  respec- 
tively the  Clock-case,  the  Interior  Mechanism, 
and  the  Legends  of  the  Dials. 

I.  The  ClocTi-case. 

The  new  clock  of  Beauvais  far  surpasses  that 
of  Strasburg  in  the  majestic  unity  and  symme- 
trical beauty  of  its  external  aspect.  Unlike  its 
ancient  rival,  it  is  enclosed  in  a single  and  self- 
contained  structure.  This  consists  of  a square 
tower,  with  arched  roof,'  40  ft.  high,  16  ft.  broad,, 
and  9 ft.  deep,  solidly  compacted  of  tbe  best 
walnut-tree  wood.  The  design  adopted  for  the 
frontal  presents  to  the  eye,  on  a reduced  scale, 
the  architectural  members  of  a fa<jade  of  the 
Romanesque  or  Byzantine  style.  The  principal 
feature  is  an  arcade  of  three  bays,  the  summit 
of  which  is  26  ft.  from  the  floor,  surmounted  by 
the  grand  dial,  which  occupies  the  place  of  the 
round  or  rose  window  in  a stone  edifice.  Every 
part  is  richly  carved  with  the  billet,  diamond,, 
and  besant  monldings  peculiar  to  tbe  late  round, 
arched  style,  and  the  capitals  of  the  columnar 
shafts  supporting  the  arcade  exhibit  palm- 
branches  and  quaint  foliations  of  variegated 
patterns.  Above  and  beneath  the  dial,  in  the 
spacious  tympan  formed  by  the  superior  arohi- 
volt,  is  an  elaborate  series  of  sculptures,  repre- 
senting,  under  the  forms  and  with  the  details 
familiar  to  the  lovers  of  Medimval  art,  the  World, 
the  Life  of  Man,  and  the  Last  Judgment.  This 
is  unquestionably  cue  of  the  finest  epeoimens 
existing  of  the  wood-sculptor’s  art,  and  a minute 
description  might  demand  as  mooh  space  as  we 
can  afford  to  devote  to  tbe  whole  subject  of  this 
article.  Every  detail  is  Btndionsly  wrought  out 
and  arranged  so  as  to  convey  symbolically  to 
tbe  mind  the  relation  of  the  scenes  and  objects 
here  figured  to  the  immediate  purpose  of  the 
entire  structure.  In  the  lower  region  of  the 
composition,  under  the  dial,  and  directly  over  the 
arcade,  appears  a tarreted  city  with  a river  flow- 
ing tbrougii  it,  aptly  imaging  tbe  world  and  time. 
The  four  ages  of  man’s  life  are  designated 
severally  by  statnebtes  of  a child  playing  at 
shuttlecock,  a youth,  an  armed  warrior,  and  an 
old  man  bending  under  the  weight  of  a wallet 
filled  with  gold,  of  which  Death  is  soon  to[  strip 
him.  The  seven  cardinal  virtues  that  adorn  tbe 
Christian  character,  the  seven  deadly  sins  of 
its  besetting  temptations,  guardian  angels  and 
malignant  fiends,  fill  up  the  piece ; St. 
Michael  holds  his  balance,  and  above  all  ap- 
pears the  Saviour  coming  to  judgment.  The 
sculptor  conceives  hnman  life  as  personifying 
the  course  of  time;  individual  figures  maybe 
regarded  as  emblematic  of  tbe  hours,  which  form 
one  of  its  main  divisions ; and  the  four  ages 
designate  tbe  quarters.  Immediately  before  the 
full  hour  strikes,  a oock, — the  bird  which  Scrip- 
ture associates  with  the  remorse  of  Peter,  and 
which  has  ever  since  been  held  the  emblem  of 
conscience  and  its  vrarnings, — claps  its  wings 
and  crows.  The  hour  strikes,  the  figures  seem  to 
be  suddenly  embued  with  life  and  motion,  and  on 
the  Saviour’s  left  hand  flames  are  seen  to  issue 
from  the  openings  of  niched  galleries,  and  the 
condemned  appear  with  their  tormenting  demons. 
The  main  dial,  with  its  richly.enamelled  surface, 
of  course  forms  the  most  prominent  and  con- 
spicuous objectof  the  whole  frontal.  Its  diameter 
is  not  less  than  5 ft.,  which  gives  a circumference 
of  more  than  15  fc. ; in  the  centre  the  fignre  of 
the  Saviour  again  appears  in  his  character  of 
Redeemer  of  the  world,  and  the  needles  that  point 
to  the  seconds,  minutes  and  hours,  thus  radiate 
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Sireotly  from  the  Divine  Person  who  is  the  author 
)f  time  and  the  embodiment  of  eternity.  Gold 
and  ooloarare  judiciously  employed,  and  the  effect 
of  the  whole  front  is  grand  and  gorgeous  to  a 
degree  which  the  pen  can  but  faintly  describe, 
[n  short,  the  case  forms  a worthy  setting  to  the 
jewel  it  enshrines.  Besides  the  main  dial,  the 
jlock  has  twenty-four  secondary  or  minor  dials, 
eighteen  on  the  front  and  three  on  each  of  the 
ateral  faces.  This,  however,  by  no  means 
jxhausts  the  catalogue,  for  two  of  these,  as 
will  be  seen  by  and  by,  are  in  fact,  groups  com. 
oosed  of  one  large  central  and  eight  subsidiary 
dials  of  the  tertiary  order,  whilst  two  others 
form  similar  groups  of  four,  so  that  the  whole 
lumber  of  individual  or  independent  dials  in  this 
?reat  horological  system,  inclnding  that  of  the 
reverse  face  and  a small  seconds  dial,  is  forty- 
nine.  The  reverse  face  of  the  clock,  also  highly 
ornamented  with  sculpture  and  carving,  though 
less  profusely  than  the  front,  has  the  middle 
jectioD  open,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  to 
view  some  part  of  the  machinery. 

II.  The  Interior  Mechanisin. 

In  our  social  economy,  correct  measurement 
of  time  is  an  object  of  importance  second  to 
none,  and  the  machinery  which  secures  this, 
with  its  ingenious  and  nicely-adjusted  adapta- 
tions, is  a never-ceasing  object  of  interest  to 
every  intelligent  mind.  The  steam-engine,  and 
the  weighted  train  which  forma  the  driving, 
power  of  a clock,  are  the  two  exemplifications  of 
dynamical  force  which  are  oftenest  present  to 
our  eyes,  and  both  offer  instances  of  practical 
results  and  applications  immediately  deduced 
from  natural  laws.  In  the  one  we  see  in  con- 
stant  action  the  chemical  forces  of  destruction 
and  reproduction  which  pervade  the  whole 
iomain  of  matter,  and  maintain  the  balance  of 
life  and  death  in  the  animal  creation;  in  the 
other  wo  have  vividly  illustrated  the  simplest 
and  moat  universal  of  mechanical  laws,  that  of 
gravitation.  Were  it  not  for  a constant  and 
abundant  supply  of  fuel  which  gluts  its  insatiable 
maw,  the  steam-engine  would  be  powerless.  But 
in  the  clock-train  no  secondary  or  intermediate 
agent  is  evoked  ; it  is  itself  the  embodiment  of 
its  principle,  and  derives  its  impulse  directly 
and  in  a oontinuoua  stream  from  the  great  prin. 
oiple  which  bolds  the  universal  scheme  of  things 
together.  In  all  clocks,  large  and  small,  the 
constructive  principle  is  identical ; the  motive 
power  being  generated  by  the  fall  of  weights 
Uaoting  upon  wheels,  whose  revolutions,  regulated 
by  balances,  are  made  in  a determinate  time, 
and  produce  at  a precise  and  foreseen  instant 
the  expected  effect.  Ancient  clocks,  through 
Ignorance  of  the  true  theory  of  the  pendnlum, 
were  without  such  regulators  as  would  enable 
them  to  go  truly  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
pendulum  is  itself  controlled  and  impelled  by 
the  escapement,  a contrivance  of  which  there 
are  many  different  sorts,  all  having  the  same 
object, — that  of  forcing  the  oscillation  of  the 
pendulum  to  preserve  the  most  perfect  regu. 
lariby.  This  is  effected  by  a mechanism  that 
seizes  and  lets  go  or  “escape”  alternately  the 
teeth  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ratchet  or 
notched  wheel,  so  that  each  tooth  of  the  rotation 
shall  exactly  correspond  to  a single  vibration  of 
the  pendulum.  The  component  parts  include 
the  scape-wheel,  the  pallets  with  their  arbor  or 
axis,  and  the  bent  lever  attached  thereto,  called 
the  crutch,  which  maintains  the  motion  of  the 
pendulum,  and  prevents  it  from  subsiding 
through  the  resistance  of  the  air.  By  the 
esoapemenb  the  circular  motion  of  the  train- 
wheels  and  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  pen- 
dnlnm  are  equalised  and  made  convertible.  The 
soul  of  the  art  of  clock-making  is  the  oaloulation 
and  ascertainment  of  numbers, — proper,  when 
reproduced  in  mechanical  expression,  for  repre- 
senting given  periods  of  time.  All  the  wheels 
and  pinions  must  be  in  exact  geometrical  pro- 
portion to  each  other;  and  unless  the  respective 
size,  shape,  and  disposition  of  every  limb  or  part 
of  the  frame  are  properly  adjusted,  the  oom- 
mnnication  of  motion  and  transmission  of  main- 
taining power  will  both  be  unequal,  and  the 
mechanism  will  be  subject  to  rapid  destruction. 
Planetary  clocks  represent  the  motions  of  some 
of  the  best  known  heavenly  bodies  by  appro- 
priatewheel-work  superadded  to  the  usual  trains; 
the  annual  and  monthly  movement  being  effected 
by  a combination  of  discs,  wheels,  and  pinions, 
called  the  calliper.  It  is  necessary  to  say  thus 
much,  because  theprinciplesof  clock-making  have 
seldom  or  never  been  explained  in  language  com. 
prebensible  without  a knowledge  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  aided  by  illustrative  drawings. 


In  the  clock  of  Beauvais  the  leaser  wheel-work 
and  the  escapements  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
structed of  brass,  and  finished  with  exquisite 
nicety.  The  motorial  system,  which  gives  the 
impelling  power,  comprehends  one  principal  and 
fourteen  secondary  motors,  with  their  respective 
trains.  A prominent  object  in  the  view  of  the 
interior  opened  to  the  spectator  is  the  chief 
motor,  resting  npon  the  cases  that  inclose  two  of 
its  subordinates.  It  is  constructed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  the  supporting  pivots,  in  dupli- 
cate,  with  two  weights  of  241b.  each,  and  two 
cylinders.  The  pendulum  which  regulates  these 
powerful  forces  weighs  1151b.,  and  has  a double 
system  of  compensation,  in  order  to  guarantee 
its  nniformity  of  action  under  all  changes  of 
temperature.  The  main  rod  is  a complex  trunk 
of  nine  minor  rods,  five  of  steel  and  four  of 
copper.  The  bob,  which  is  lenticular,  of  the  old 
round  form,  could  not  be  attached  to  the  trunk 
by  its  centre,  because  this  is  the  place  reserved 
for  an  apparatus  of  regnlation  by  M.  Verite,  the 
well-known  and  distinguished  engineer  to  whom 
the  design  of  the  clock  and  the  fabrication  of  its 
mechanism  are  due.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
connect  it  with  the  trunk,  it  is  grasped  at  the 
two  extremities  of  its  horizontal  diameter  by 
steel  rods  inserted  in  cylinders  of  copper,  which 
have  their  lower  extremities  resting  npon  cross- 
bars  attached  transversely  to  the  upper  system 
of  compensation,  leaving  the  bob  and  the  rod 
distinct  unities,  and  determining  the  length  of 
the  whole  pendulum,  and  consequently  the  arc 
of  its  vibration,  with  the  nicest  mathematical  ■ 
accuracy  against  all  contingencies  of  weather. 
To  one  looking  through  the  open  portals  of  the 
interior,  the  anebor-esoapement,  with  its  action, 
forms  a beantiful  and  attractive  object  of  con- 
templation. In  order  still  more  completely  to 
ensure  the  operation  of  this  complex  machinery 
against  all  disturbances,  it  is  fitted  with  the 
apparatus  above  alluded  to,  which  the  French 
clockmakers  call  the  remcmfoiVe  or 

restorer  of  equality,  and  which  we  may  translate 
the  equilibrator,  or  self-adjusting  resetter.  This 
consists  of  a sliding  weight  (only  a single 
gramme,  the  five-hundredth  part  of  a pound), 
and  a spring  lever,  but  we  despair  of  making  its 
mode  of  action  intelligible  to  the  reader  without 
the  aid  of  a diagram.  By  this  ingenious  and 
elegant  adjustment,  M.  Vorito  has  arrived, 
not  merely  at  an  approximate,  but  complete 
solution  of  that  great  problem  of  oonstanoy  of 
force  and  regularity  of  action,  tbe  successful 
treatment  of  which  was  first  made  possible  200 
years  ago  by  the  discoveries  of  Hayghens,  who 
determined  the  theory  of  the  pendulum.  The 
maintaining  power  osed  in  the  clock  for  keeping 
the  motion  alive  during  the  process  of  winding 
np  is  the  same  with  that  known  to  English 
clockmakers  as  Harrison’s  going-barrel. 

Next  in  the  order  of  description  comes  the 
dispart,  or  apparatus  connecting  the  chief  motor, 
which  is  the  source  of  activity,  and  one  may 
almost  say  the  principle  of  vitality,  to  the  whole 
mighty  body  of  the  clock,  with  its  fourteen 
secondaries.  The  dispart  consists  of  two  re- 
volving discs  set  on  the  same  axis  and  in  parallel 
planes,  the  first  of  them  carrying  a spring-pin, 
which  takes  in  turn  one  of  sixty  teeth  ent  in  the 
circumference  of  the  second  disc  or  ratchet. 
This  latter  carries  on  its  oentre  an  indented  cone 
or  fusee,  the  instrument  that  transmits  the 
motive  impnlse  to  every  quarter  of  the  vast  and 
almost  animated  frame.  The  dispart  performs 
one  rotation  in  the  hour,  and  hence  it  follows 
that  if  the  head  of  the  spring-pin  connecting 
the  two  discs  is  raised,  and  shifted  only  one  tooth 
backwards  or  forwards,  the  operation  will  accel- 
lerate  or  retard  by  a single  minute  the  hands  of 
every  dial  iu  the  clock,  whether  their  revolution 
be  accomplished  in  an  hour  or  in  a century.  The 
chief  motor  directly  communicates  movement: 
1.  To  needles  charged  with  indicating  time  on 
more  than  twenty  different  dials  ; 2.  To  the  sun 
and  moon  on  the  solar  and  lunar  dials,  for,  by  a 
necessity  of  the  representation,  the  orbs  of  both 
are  made  to  gravitate  (as  they  appear  to  do  in 
nature)  round  the  globe  of  the  earth  ; 3.  To  the 
needles  indicating  sidereal  time ; 4.  To  two 
planispheres,  or  projections  of  the  celestial 
sphere  on  the  piano  surface  of  the  dial;  5.  To 
the  rotating  dial  which  shows  eclipses  of  the 
sun;  6.  To  the  needles  of  the  repeating  dial 
placed  on  the  reverse  face  of  the  clock  ; 7.  To  the 
single  needle  of  a little  seconds  dial,  placed  be- 
neath the  pendulum,  and  counting  its  oscillations. 
Grouped  around  the  chief  motor  are  the  fourteen 
secondaries,  each  with  its  weight,  and  its  move- 
ment regulated  by  a fau-fly.  In  two  of  them, 
the  better  to  insnre  regularity,  the  action  of  the 


fan-Sy  is  assisted  by  that  of  a conic  pendulum. 
Every  one  of  these  motors,  though  itself  an  in. 
dependent  source  of  action,  has  its  time  of  opera- 
tion governed  and  indicated  by  the  chief  motor, 
through  the  connecting  machinery  of  which  we 
have  given  an  outline. 

III.  Legends  of  the  Dials. 

The  plan  of  construction  adopted  by  M.  Verite 
throughout  the  complicated  details  of  his  fabric, 
not  less  than  that  of  the  case  which  incloses  it, 
appears  much  superior  iu  unity  and  simplicity 
to  tbe  plan  of  the  long-celebrated  clock  of  Sbras- 
burg.  The  latter  is,  in  fact,  a combination  of 
a clock  and  an  orrery,  with  spheres  celestial  and 
terrestrial,  which  aim  at  such  unattainable 
minuteness  as  exhibiting  the  procession  of  the 
equinoxes.  This  phenomenon,  otherwise  known 
as  tbe  regression  of  the  equinoctial  points  in 
etherial  space,  advances  at  the  rate  of  one 
degree  in  seventy.two  years,  and  is,  therefore, 
supposed  to  accomplish  a spheriform  rotation 
through  space  in  tbe  prodigious  interval  of 
25.920  years.  What  probability  is  there,  sup- 
posing  the  existence  of  our  globe  to  continue 
during  such  a period,  that  tbe  materials  of  the 
clock  would  not  be  in  great  part  reduced  to 
dust  before  its  expiry  ? The  attempt,  therefore, 
may  be  said  to  accuse  itself  of  imposture,  and 
the  artist  of  Beauvais  has  shown  sound  judg- 
ment in  not  pretending  to  such  an  impossibility, 
though  Sohwilgud,  tbe  reconstruotor  of  the 
Strasburg  clock,  did  not  consider  it  beyond  his 
powers.  M.  Verite  is  equally  to  be  commended 
for  having  discarded  what  is  called  the  mil- 
lennary  or  perpetual  calendar,  with  its  complex 
apparatus  of  millennary  and  myriadetio  circles, 
revolving  in  periods  of  1,000  and  10,000  years, 
and  projecting  time,  so  to  speak,  into  endless 
duration.  The  practical  connexion  and  adapta- 
tioD  of  this  apparatus  to  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
putory,  or  to  any  other  member  of  tbe  horological 
system  of  the  clock,  has  never  been  distinctly 
explained,  and  may  be  regarded  as  more  than 
doubtful.*  The  Beauvais  clock  is  solely  and 
thoroughly  a clock,  and  rejects  tbe  mechanism  of 
the  orrery  except  in  miniature,  exhibiting  the 
planetary  movements  on  some  of  its  many  dials, 
which  we  now  proceed  to  enumerate  iu  their 
order. 

The  main  dial,  to  the  ornate  construction  of 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  shows  mean 
time,  or  the  ordinary  division  of  the  day  into 
hours  and  minutes ; the  notation  being  of  the  two 
diurnal  moieties  of  twelve  hours  each,  the 
twelfth  numerals  being  replaced  by  the  words 
viimdt  and  midi  (midnight  and  morn)  at  the 
uppermost  and  lowermost  scroll  points.  The 
central  compartment  of  the  arobitectnral  design 
described  in  the  first  portion  of  this  article  pre- 
sents a group  of  twelve  secondary  dials,  directly 
under  the  main  dial,  and  occupying  the  middle 
section  of  the  front.  Of  the  twelve  one  is  placed 
oentrically,  the  others  encompassing  its  top  and 
fianking  its  right  and  left  sides  in  the  fashion  of 
a garland,  or  rather  of  an  embracing  arohivolt. 
Tbe  centrical  dial,  No.  1,  shows  the  notation  of 
the  eoolesiastical  oomputory.  Five  concentric 
circles,  each  with  its  own  hand  or  needle,  are  in- 
scribed on  the  surface  of  tbe  dial.  The  notations 
of  each,  in  white  enamel  on  a blue  ground,  are 
admirably  distinct,  every  needle  ending  in  a 
gold  ring,  which  at  midnight  of  the  Slst 
December  every  year  indicates  the  figure  or 
letter  to  which  it  is  to  point  for  the  whole  year 
ensuing. 

The  largest  and  ontermost  of  the  circular 
scrolls  bears  the  notation  of  the  twenty-eight 
years  of  the  solar  cycle.  The  succession  of 
periods  so  named,  it  may  be  remembered,  be- 
gan nine  years  before  our  era,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  period  the  year  commences  on  the 
same  day.  Tbe  second  circle  gives  the  domi- 
nical or  Sunday  letter  for  each  of  the  twenty- 
eight  years.  The  third  circle  gives  the  golden 
number  designating  the  particular  year  of  the 
lunar  cycle  of  nineteen  years  or  235  lunations, 
at  the  expiry  of  which  the  new  and  full  moons 
coincide,  the  sun  and  moon  being  then  in  the 
same  points  of  the  heavens  as  they  were  nine, 
teen  years  before.  The  lunar  cycle  was  dia- 

* An  elaborate  work  on  the  Straaburp  clock,  fully  ex 
plaiuiDg  its  construction  and  action,  was  promised  thirty 
years  bick  by  il.  Schwilgue’s son  and  represootitive,  butit 
has  never  appeared.  Tne  clock,  it  may  be  observed,  was 
originally  finished  in  1573,  and  ceased  to  go  in  1789,  the 
annus  mirubitia  of  France.  It  was  restored  by  the  labours 
ol  the  above-unmed  distinguished  engineer,  and  solemuly 
reinangurated  iu  its  functions  by  tbe  Annual  Congress  of 
French  Savants  in  1843.  It  coiiiaioB  600  wheels,  and  287 
springs.  Those  of  tbe  Beauvais  clock  are  probably  more 
numerous,  for,  though  more  simply  constructed,  its  dials 
outnumber  those  of  the  other  ten-fold. 
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Covered  by  the  astronomer  Heton  433  years 
before  oar  era,  and  the  Greeks  in  their 
enthnsiasm  engraved  it  in  letters  of  gold  on  the 
walla  of  their  temples, — whence  the  name  took 
its  rise.  The  fourth  circle  gives  the  day  of  the 
epaot,  or  number  of  eleven  days  that  is  added  to 
every  lunar  year  to  make  its  length  correspond 
with  the  solar.  When  the  amount  of  epact  days 
exceeds  twenty-nine,  as  it  must  do  every  third 
year,  an  intercalation  of  a lunar  month  is  made, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  nineteen  years  the  solar 
and  lunar  years  again  commence  on  the  same 
day,  and  thus  the  epactic  aud  lunar  cycles  coin. 
cide.  The  day  of  the  epaot  assigns  the  ago  of 
the  moon  on  the  Ist  of  Janoary  in  each  year  of 
the  cycle,  and  this  is  what  the  needle  indicates. 
The  hfth  circle  gives  the  particular  year  of  the 
current  indiotioa.  This  is  a period  of  fifteen 
years,  the  designation  of  which  is  traced  back  to 
Constantine  and  even  to  Julios  Crnsar.  The 
indiction  was  used  by  the  Roman  emperors  and 
tribunals  in  dating  their  administrative  aots,  and 
is  still  employed  by  l^e  Fopes  in  dating  their 
briefs  and  encyclical  letters.  All  the  effects 
shown  upon  the  five  circles  of  this  dial  are  pro- 
duced by  the  No.  5 motor  of  the  clock  in  the 
following  way.  The  chief  motor  itself  turns 
the  annual  wheel  placed  behiud  the  dial  of  the 
oompotory,  which  carries  on  its  axle  a epiral 
or  snail,  on  which  rests  a lever  that  is  in 
contact  with  the  detent  of  the  No.  5 motor. 
The  rotation  of  the  wheel,  of  course,  causes 
the  lever  to  rise  gradually,  though  insensibly, 
throughout  the  year,  until,  when  midnight  of  the 
Slst  December  strikes,  the  lever  falls  and  the 
detent  is  set  free.  No.  5 motor  thns  comes  into 
action,  aud  by  the  arrangement  of  its  train,  every 
needle  of  the  computory  circles  takes  the  position 
which  it  is  to  occupy  during  the  course  of  the 
year  then  beginning.  Thus  the  movement  pro- 
ceeds from  the  secondary  motor,  but  it  is  the 
chief  motor  of  the  whole  system  which  gives  the 
signal,  and  determines  the  moment  and  measure 
of  action. 

No.  2 dial  of  the  middle  bay  is  placed  directly 
over  the  centrical  one  of  the  group,  and  gives  the 
hour  of  the  sidereal  day,  which  is  measured  by 
two  successive  transits  of  the  same  star  across 
the  meridian.  The  sidereal  day  never  varies,  its 
length  being  uniformly  of  23  hours,  5G  miuutes, 
and  4 seconds.  Sidereal  time  coincides  with  mean 
time  once  only  in  the  course  of  the  year.  No.  3 
dial  gives  the  solar  equation,  or  the  difference 
existing  between  mean  and  true  time, — that  is, 
between  the  ordinary  time  of  any  well-regulated 
watch,  and  the  time  of  the  solar  day,  as  measured 
by  two  successive  passages  of  the  sun’s  middle 
across  the  meridian.  The  time  of  the  true  solar 
day  agrees  with  mean  time  on  four  days  only 
of  the  year,  the  15th  of  April,  15th  of  June,  let 
of  September,  and  24th  of  December.  The  real 
or  solar  day  may  be  thirty-two  minutes  longer  or 
shorter  than  the  ordinary  day,  and  the  needle  of 
the  dial-plate  indicates  on  each  successive  day 
the  number  of  minutos  which  must  be  added 
to  or  retrenched  from  the  twenty-four  hours,  in 
order  to  produce  the  equation  of  time.  The  dial 
No.  4 indicates  the  declination  of  the  sun  to  the 
north  or  south  quarter  of  the  heavens  in  its 
passage  across  the  meridian,  the  extent  of  which 
is  measured  by  an  arc  of  23  degrees,  27  minutes, 
and  30  seconds.  When  the  sun  is  at  its  apogee 
of  elevation  on  the  20th  and  filet  of  June,  the 
summer  solstice  occurs ; the  winter  solscice  at 
its  perigee,  or  opposite  extreme  point  of  declen- 
sion, on  the  filst  of  December.  The  needle  of 
this  dial,  traversing  an  arc  of  the  above  extent, 
shows  the  sun’s  northing  or  southing  for  every 
day  of  the  year,  and  marks  the  solstices  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  arc.  Nos.  5 and  6 dials 
show  the  length  of  every  day  and  night  in  the 
year  at  the  latitude  of  I^Beauvais, — a natural 
phenomenon  depending  on  the  sun's  declination. 
When  midnight  of  each  day  arrives,  as  in  the 
other  oases,  the  displacement  of  the  dial-hauds  is 
instantaneously  effected.  No.  7 shows  the  seasons, 
the  oircumferenoe  of  the  dial  being  divided 
into  four  segments,  which  are  in  faot  segments 
of  the  colures,  or  lines  marking  the  quaternary 
section  of  the  terrestrial  sphere.  The  needle 
enters  or  quits  one  of  these  divisions,  acoordiog 
as  the  season  indicated  begins  or  ends.  No.  8 
dial  shows  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and 
the  time  of  the  sun’s  entry  into  each.  Nos.  9 and 
10,  the  hour  and  minute  of  sunrise  and  sunset  on 
each  successive  day;  Nos.  11  aud  12  the  day  of 
the  week,  and  the  nominative  planet  of  each 
day.  Regularly  at  midnight  the  needle  of  every 
dial  advances  one  degree.  The  main  annual 
wheel  of  the  clock  is,  of  ooorae,  that  on  which  all 
these  movements  and  changes  depend,  every 


dial  being  provided  with  a subordinate  wheel, 
performing  its  rotation  like  the  other  in  a year. 

In  the  left  compartment  of  the  front,  No.  1 
dial  does  not  merely  indicate  the  hours  of  sun- 
rise  and  sunset,  but  represents  the  phenomena 
themselves.  The  circumference  of  its  plate 
bears  a golden  coronal,  on  which  are  marked 
the  twelve  diurnal  and  twelve  nocturnal  hours 
of  mean  time.  This  coronal  represents  the 
apparent  coarse  of  the  son,  which  gravitates 
round  it;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  on  the 
blue  ground  of  its  surface,  is  a terrestrial  globe 
fitted  with  a gold  ring  that  represents  the 
meridian  of  Beauvais.  From  this  projects  a 
stylus  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  indicating 
with  its  point  the  intersection  of  the  meridian 
with  the  line  of  the  sun’s  course.  The  globe 
has  also  its  horizon,  which  inclines,  as  the  year 
progresses  and  the  sun  olimbs  or  descends, 
towards  the  solstitial  points  marked  by  a gold 
line  OQ  the  dial-plate,  above  and  below  the 
earth’s  orb.  When  the  horizontal  band  tonohes 
the  summer  solstice,  the  sun  is  seen  to  rise  at 
four  o’clock  and  set  at  eight;  when  its  other 
edge  declines  towards  the  winter  solstice  the 
sun  rises  at  eight  and  sets  at  four ; when  the 
horizon  is  parallel  with  the  face  of  the  dial,  it 
marks  the  equinoxes,  and  the  sun  rises  at  six 
and  sets  at  six.  Bub  this  is  not  all.  The  son’s 
place  on  the  dial  at  noon  is  exactly  over  the 
hgure  of  notation,  bub  if  its  globe  were  made  to 
cross  the  point  of  the  stylus,  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  prolongation  of  the  meridian  of  Beauvais, 
exactly  at  that  hour,  the  real  time  of  passage 
would  nob  be  shown,  and  the  indication  would  be 
false  ; so  that  provision  is  made  for  a daily 
displacement  of  the  e.arth’a  globe  on  the  dial, 
corresponding  to  the  amount  of  the  solar  equa- 
tion, as  above  explained.  Evidently,  in  inspect- 
ing this  dial,  it  is  best  to  negleot  the  methods  of 
representation,  and  look  only  at  the  indications 
of  phenomena.  If  the  modes  are  not  those  of 
nature,  the  results  at  least  are  perfectly  correct 
as  shown.  No.  2 is  a group  of  one  central  dial, 
and  eight  minor  surrounding  it,  showing  meridian 
time  at  Paris,  and  at  eight  places  situated  west- 
wards of  it, — London,  Amsterdam,  Bordeaux, 
Lisbon,  Montreal,  New  York,  Mexico,  and  Rio 
Janeiro.  Each  dial  bears  the  name  of  the  city 
where  meridian  time  is  shown,  the  longitude 
being  inscribed  on  the  enamelled  plate.  No.  3 
dial  gives  the  quantesimal  of  the  year.  The 
great  circle  gilding  its  circumference  shows  the 
names  of  the  months,  and  the  proper  number  of 
days  for  each ; the  date  of  every  day  is  indicated, 
with  the  name  of  the  saint  commemorated  on 
each.  Leap-years  are  duly  shown,  and  the  artist 
has  even  made  provision  for  indicating  the 
secular  bissextiles,  when  the  century  begins 
with  a leap-year.  Three  minor  dials  on  the 
surface  of  No.  3 show  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
its  age,  and  the  mean  time  of  its  transit  over 
the  meridian  of  Beauvais. 

In  the  right  compartment  of  the  front,  the 
Grab  dial  shows  the  movements  of  the  moon,  as 
that  of  the  left  showed  those  of  the  sun,  with 
similar  mechanism.  No.  2 also  corresponds  to 
No.  2 of  the  lefo,  being  a group  of  nine  dials,  tho 
central  indicating  meridian  time  at  Rome;  the 
eight  others  meridian  time  in  eight  cities 
situated  eastward  of  Paris, — Berlin,  Stockholm, 
Petersburg,  Warsaw,  Florence,  Vienna,  Naples, 
and  Lyons.  No.  3 dial  presents  a calendar  of 
Easter  and  the  movable  feasts  depending  on  it 
for  300  years.  On  the  blue  ground  of  the  surface 
are  designed  three  lesser  dials,  each  fitted  with  a 
hole  or  wicket,  respectively  showing  tho  year  of 
the  world  acoordiog  to  the  ordinary  Mosaio 
chronology,  the  millennial  number  of  the  current 
year,  staling  whether  it  is  leap-year  or  not;  and, 
lastly,  the  current  century,  indicating  the  secular 
bissextiles.  All  these  calendary  notations  remain 
fixed  for  the  year  ; bat  at  midnight  of  the  3l8b 
of  December,  the  interior  mechanism  is  set 
in  motion,  and  the  indicators  of  the  movable 
feasts  point  to  the  exact  day  on  which  each 
falls  in  the  ensuing  year.  'To  the  millennial 
number  of  the  year  a unit  is  added  ; if  the 
unit’s  place  had  the  figure  9,  a 0 is  substituted 
for  it,  and  a unit  is  added  to  the  fignres  standing 
in  the  place  of  the  decimals.  The  secular 
number  of  19  will,  of  course,  remain  unmoved 
till  midnight  of  the  Slst  of  December,  1899. 
The  same  arrangement  holds  good  for  the 
designative  word  “ bissextile,”  which  marks  the 
leap-years,  and  replaces  the  word  “ common  ” at 
the  instant  when  the  31st  of  December  of  the 
year  or  centnry  expires. 

We  can  afford  room  but  for  a very  brief  men- 
tion  of  the  dials  set  in  the  lateral  faces  of  the 
clock,  which  are  all  occupied  by  representations 
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' of  natural  phenomena  and  stellar  rotations. 
No.  1 of  the  right  face  shows  eclipses  of  the  san,i 
lunar  eclipses  not  being  shown  anywhere, 
because  they  are  visible  only  at  night.  No.  2 
shows  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  at  St.  Michael’s  ( 
Mount,  a point  of  the  French  coast  which  is  cele- 
brated in  history  and  song.  The  movable  dial- 
plates  are  beantifuliy  painted  in  miniature,  byij 
M.  Thierree  of  Beauvais,  and  represent  the! 
phases  of  sea  and  sky  in  calm  and  tempest,  the 
tides  being  ascertained  by  a knowledge  of  the; 
exact  length  of  the  lunar  day.  A key  to  the  con- 
struction may  be  thns  obtained  by  such  as  choose 
to  work  out  astronomical  problems.  The  move- 
ment of  the  dial-plates  is  regulated  by  the 
seventh  motor,  which  is  fitted  with  the  oonie 
pendulum.  A small  dial  at  the  bottom  of  the^ 
plate  carries  the  tidal  time-table,  aud  at  mid- 
night of  every  day,  the  needles,  which  are  moved 
by  a different  motor,  No.  IG,  point  to  the  timee 
of  high  and  low  water  in  the  twenty-four  houre 
immediately  following.  The  rise  and  fall  of  tbs' 
tide  each  fill  up,  as  in  nature,  two  quarters  of  a i 
lunar  day,  and  the  plates  also  show  the  changes^ 
of  the  tidal  level  from  day  to  day,  according  to- 
the  moon’s  age.  Nothing  of  this  kind,  we ; 
believe,  has  been  attempted  by  an  English  artist,  l 
since  Ferguson’s  famous  clock,  which  showed 
lunar  movements,  with  high  and  low  water  for  > 
every  day  at  London  Bridge.  This  clock,  how-  ■ 
ever,  had  an  error  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
in  the  lunation,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  place 
the  tide  three  hours  wrong  at  the  end  of  four; 
months.  In  No.  3 dial  the  construction  is  equally; 
complex.  The  outer  plate,  which  has  on  its  label  i 
the  notation  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  acte.| 
as  a screen  to  the  planisphere  placed  behind  it,i| 
and  seen  through  a slic  in  the  plate,  which  repre-i 
sents  the  observer’s  horizon,  the  meridian  of >8 
Beauvais  being  marked  by  a thread  of  silk.  On  i 
the  inner  plate,  which  revolves  in  the  time  of  ■ 
a sidereal  day,  appears  a chart  of  the  boreal  ill 
or  northern  half  of  the  celestial  sphere,  in  j| 
which  eighty-six  constellations,  4,000  stars,  and  | 
upwards  of  500  nebulm,  or  clusters  of  stars,  are  fl 
distinctly  delineated  and  graduated  according  to 
their  apparent  magnitudes.  The  planisphere 
carries  with  it  in  its  revolution  a movable  belt! 
or  band  on  the  outer  plate,  which  fills  the  narrow . 
apace  left  between  the  hour-figures  and  the 
central  screen,  and  is  divided  into  the  months 
and  days  of  the  year.  By  this  arrangement  the 
dial  is  made  to  indicate, — 1,  the  aspect  of  the 
heavens  at  every  hour  and  minute  of  diurnal.: 
mean  time ; 2,  the  rising,  passage  across  the  j 
meridian,  and  setting  of  each  star;  3,  the  period  ] 
of  the  star’s  presence  or  absence  on  the  horizon  j 
4,  the  circumpolar  stars  which  are  perpetually 
visible.  The  planisphere,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  chef  d’ceuvre  of  the  clock,  is  oonstruoted  by. 
M.  Feuet,  one  of  the  moat  rising  astronomers  of 
Paris.  The  dial  No.  1 of  the  left  face  consists  of< 
a miniature  planetary,  in  which  the  orbital  i 
motions  of  the  seven  principal  planets  are  showHy  i 
Mercnry  revolving,  agreeably  to  the  calculations 
of  astronomers,  in  eighty-eight  days,  and  Saturn  : 
in  twenty-nine  years.  No.  2 dial  corresponds  to-i 
the  same  of  the  right  face,  and  exhibits  a sea- 
scape  exquisitely  painted,  with  the  rise  and  fall! 
of  the  tides,  at  Montorgueii,  in  Jersey,  a place  > 
well  known  to  the  visitors  of  that  island  for  its 
natural  beauties  and  as  the  scene  of  Prynno’s  ; 
imprisonment.  No.  3 likewise  corresponds  totb&i 
same  of  the  right,  exhibiting  a full  projection  of 
the  austral  or  southern  planisphere.  The  chime-  ' 
system  of  the  clock  for  striking  the  hours  and  i 
quarters  has  its  meohanisoi  placed  behind  tbe- 
Boulptarea  of  the  top-front,  and  is  regulated  by; 
the  second  and  third  motors.  The  movements 
of  the  statuettes  and  niched  figures  are  regulated  i 
with  the  precision  requisite  for  the  ensemble  of' 
this  curious  freak  of  mimetio  art,  so  congenial  to 
the  taste  of  our  French  friends,  by  the  motors- 
Nos.  4,  9, 11,  12,  13,  and  14. 

The  coat  of  the  whole  clock  amounted  to  a : 
sum  little  less  than  100,0001.,  raised  by  sub-  • 
scription,  the  case  alone  having  absorbed  3,500Z. ' 
The  whole  fabric,  consisting  of  about  1,700 1 
separate  pieces,  admits  of  being  taken  down  and  i 
put  together  again,  with  no  more  difficulty  than  i 
is  inevitable  in  such  an  undertaking.  It  was 
removed  to  Paris,  and  exhibited  in  action  to  the  • 
public  of  tho  French  metropolis,  previously  tc 
its  being  set  up  in  the  cathedral. 

We  are  of  course  aware  of  the  objections  long  i 
entertained  by  onr  own  clockmakers  to  com-i 
plicated  horological  fabrics,  as  being  overloaded 
with  cumbersome  mechanism  likely  to  produce: 
great  irregularity  of  motion  in  the  going  train.: 

ITbeplan  of  the  Beauvais  clock,  however,  with  its:! 
double  systems  of  zuotorial  force,  compensationy.| 
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land  regalation,  as  sketched  above,  appears  to 
I repose  on  bases  of  meobanical  power  too  solid 
to  be  easily  shaken.  At  all  events,  it  may  be 
(faiily  regarded  as  the  greatest  cariosity  of  its 
I age,  and  as  it  is,  in  fact,  in  itself  an  epitome  of 
I science  and  art,  it  well  deserves  to  be  called  a 
< monumental  clock.  Its  sucoess  or  failure  will 
be  keenly  watched  by  a large  class  of  intelligent 
land  interested  observers.  If  horology  be  not 
ientitled  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  fine  as  well 
as  the  useful  arts,  the  term  “ fine  arts  ” has  no 
imeaniog.  Even  if  it  should  be  proved  that  this 
jolook  is  inferior  to  others  of  simpler  construction 
'in  point  of  extreme  accuracy  as  a chronometer 
for  time*keeper,  it  would  still  be  admired  with  as 
imuoh  justice  as  the  works  of  Kaffaelle  and 
(Canova,  or  any  other  of  the  great  artists  of 
former  or  present  days. 


I THE  TEMPLE  OP  DIANA  AT  EPHESUS, 

' AND  THE  HYP^rnRON  OF  THE 
' GREEKS. 

^ ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BEITISn  ARCHITECTS. 

I At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute,  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  the  22Qd 
inst.,  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  president,  in  the  chair, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and 
duly  elected,  viz.:— As  Fellows — Mr.  Edward 
Louchars,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Alexander  William 
Mills,  of  Manchester.  As  Associates  — Mr. 
Charles  Taylor,  of  Merthyr  Tydfil,  and  Mr. 
George  Eastlake  Thoms,  of  Liverpool. 

Mr.  James  Fergnsson,  F.R.S.,  then  read  a 
paper  “ On  the  Temple  of  Diaoaat  Ephesus,  and 
ithe  Hypmihron  of  ^he  Greeks.”  He  commenced 
by  observing  that  in  November,  1861,  he  read  a 
paper  before  the  Institute,  in  which  he  was 
induced  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Greek  temples  were  lighted,  not 
being  able  to  believe  that  so  ingenious  and 
srtiatio  a people  as  the  Greeks  could  possibly 
have  been  coutent  with  merely  opening  a hole 
in  the  roof  through  which  wind  and  rain,  as  well 
as  light,  would  get  into  the  cella.  The  cellas 
of  Greek  temples  were  oconpied,  as  was  well 
known,  with  paintings,  scnlptures,  and  works  of 
4irt  of  the  most  delicate  kind,  and  needing  pro- 
tection from  the  external  atmosphere,  and  on 
this  ground  alone  it  was  impossible  that  the 
Greeks  could  have  adopted  so  clumsy  a mode  of 
lighting  as  that  referred  to.  At  Agrigentum,  in 
Sicily,  light  was  admitted  under  the  peristyle  of 
the  temple,  but,  in  Mr.  Fergusaon’s  opinion,  the 
Greeks,  as  an  artistic  people,  .would  not  open 
the  sides  of  their  walls,  but  used  what  were 
equivalent  to  skylights,  which  were  capable  of 
being  closed  by  blinds  or  shutters  so  as  to  pre- 
vent inconvenienoe  when  bad  weather  prevailed. 
In  defence  of  the  hole-in-the.roof  method  of 
lighting,  it  Lad  been  urged  that  the  climate  was 
euch  that  no  inconvenience  would  be  felt;  but 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  climate  was 
•quasi  - tropical,  that  in  summer  the  heat 
was  very  great,  while  in  winter  the  rain 
«ame  down  in  torrents.  That  the  weather 
in  those  latitudes  was  sometimes  extremely 
boisterous  was  proved  by  the  recent  expe- 
riences  of  our  fleet  in  Besika  Bay.  In  point 
■of  fact,  a mere  hole  in  the  roof  would 
be  eveu  more  objectionable  in  a building  at 
Athens  than  in  one  in  this  country.  He  could 
not  flatter  himself  that  his  proposals  met  with 
mnoh  acceptance  when  brought  forward  sixteen 
jearsago;  but  inapin  reading  over,  after  that  in- 
terval, thediacussion  that  followed  he  did  not  see 
anything  to  indnoe  him  to  alter  his  views.  The 
late  Mr.  Ashpitel  prepared,  in  conjuDction  with 
Mr.  Palkner,  a most  elaborate  reply  to  his  (Mr. 
Fergusson’s)  paper,  but  he  could  nob  see  that 
they  had  hit  upon  any  weak  point  in  it.  Since 
that  time  the  controversy  bad  rested,  and  nothing 
had  been  written  on  the  subject,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  except  by  M.  Hittorff,  who  went  largely 
into  the  question,  and  rejected  summarily  not 
only  his  (Mr.  Fergueson’s)  views,  but  Prol'essor 
Cookerell’s  and  Mr.  Falkner’s,  propounding  two 
•designs  of  his  own  which  were  worse  than  any 
that  had  been  brought  forward.  Bub,  in  restoring 
the  temple  of  Seiinos,  M.  Hittorff  odopted  a 
mode  of  lighting  exactly  similar  to  that  which 
be  (Mr.  Fergusson)  had  suggested  as  the  mode 
of  lighting  adopted  for  the  Parthenon.  In 
regard  to  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  differ  considerably  on  some 
points  with  Mr.  Wood,— not  in  regard  to  his 
facte,  because  they  were  perfect,  admitting  of 
no  dispute  whatever,  but  with  regard  to  his 
theories.  He  said  this  with  the  greatest  re- 
Inctance,  because  he  had  tho  greatest  admiration 
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for  the  zeal  and  perseverance  with  which 
Mr.  Wood  dug  out  the  temple,  and  for  the 
accuracy  with  which  he  had  surveyed  it. 
The  discovery  of  the  temple  deserved  to  rank 
as  the  most  creditable  arohmological  explora- 
tion  of  modern  times,  on  accoant  of  the 
indomitable  courage  and  persistency  with 
which  Mr.  Wood  had  pursued  his  labours 
daring  a space  of  several  years  before  meeting 
with  the  object  of  bis  search.  Layard’s  discove- 
ries were  brilliant,  and  of  immense  importance, 
but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  almost 
directly  he  dag  his  spade  into  the  ground  he  (bo 
useanAmerioanexpression)  “struokoil,’'  and  was 
almost  daily  encouraged  by  fresh  discoveries. 
Almost  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  Sohlie- 
mann,  whose  success  was  only  deferred  for  a 
year  or  two.  But  for  eleven  long  years  Mr. 
Wood  was  engaged  in  exploring  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,— for  the  first 
half  of  that  period  without  any  soocess,  and 
even  after  the  temple  was  found,  season  after 
season  was  passed  in  merely  removing  20  ft. 
of  earth  from  the  site  of  it,  and  such  per- 
severance was  certainly  deserving  of  the 
warmest  thanks.  But  when  the  temple  was 
found,  it  was  (to  use  a slightly  Irish  phrase) 
y gone,” — there  was  not  much  of  it  left,  and 
it  was  only  with  great  diffionlfcy  that  it  could 
be  (conjeoturally)  restored.  Mr.  Fergusson  here 
took  occasion  to  say  that  it  did  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  person  who  was  the  beat  qnali- 
fled  to  explore  a temple  was  the  one  beet  qualified 
to  “ restore  ’’  it : generally  speaking,  the  man  in 
the  closet,  who  pored  over  all  the  points,  was 
better  fitted  for  that  duty.  Mr.  Wood  had,  how- 
ever, undertaken  both  tasks,  and  while  admit- 
ting  that  the  restoration  which  be  gave  in  hie 
book  was  a most  valuable  contribution  on  the 
subject,  he  (Mr.  Fergnsson)  could  not  see  that 
Mr.  Wood  had  solved  all  the  diffionlties.  Mr. 
Fergnsson  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  temple,  which,  he  said,  had  been 
thoroughly  investigated  by  Mr.  Falkner  and 
concerning  which  _ there  was  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Revieio  a very  perfect 
rd>um<S.  ^ There  were  eight  successive  rebuildinga 
or  repairs  of  the  temple  at  Ephesus,  of  the  first 
five  of  which  we  knew  nothing.  Of  the  three 
latter  rebuildings  Mr.  Wood  found  remains, 
all  on  the  same  site,  each  temple  being  practi- 
cally the  same  building,  rebnilt  on  the  old 
lines.  Of  these,  three  rebnildings  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  conse- 
qnentiy  as  contemporary  with  the  Parthenon 
and  therefore  would  be  likely  to  contain  all 
those  refinements  of  Greek  architecture  which 
characterised  that  building.  The  last  temple  was 
of  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  probably 
contained  all  the  richness  and  grandeur  which 
characterised  the  Mausolenm  and  other  buildings 
of  that  date.  Before  the  remains  of  the  temple 
were  dug  out  by  Mr.  Wood,  the  only  means  we 
had  of  knowing  what  it  was  like  was  the  short 
account  of  it  given  by  Pliny  ; but  now  that  wo 
knew  what  the  temple  really  was  like,  it  was 
not  at  all  diflScult  to  understand  why  nobody  in 
modern  times  oonld  agree  as  to  its  form  ordeco- 
ratioDS,  because  it  was  totally  unlike  any  other 
temple  either  in  Greece  or  Asia.  The  first  point 
that  Mr.  Wood  had  settled  was  that  the  peristyle 
consisted  of  100  columns.  A passage  in  Pliny 
said  there  were  127  columns,  which  were  the 
gffts  of  80  many  kings,  but  Mr.  Wood,  with 
I?alkner  before  him,  bad  inserted  a comma  in 
reading  the  passage,  making  it  read  to  the  effect 
that  there  were  100  columns,  twenty-seven  of 
which  were  the  gifts  of  kings.  Scholars  replied 
that  such  a method  of  getting  over  the  diffionlty 
was  ridiculous  and  untenable,  because  there 
were  no  commas  in  Latin  books.  However,  the 
spade  bad  decided  that  there  were  only  100 
oolumns.  Tbedisposal  of  these  columns  was  also 
now  quite  certain,— Mr.  Wood’s  disposal  of 
them  was  undoubtedly  quite  oorreot.  One 
point  in  which  he  differed  with  Mr.  Wood 
in^  regard  to  the  peristyle  was  as  to  the 
height  of  the  colnmns.  Mr.  Wood  made  the 
height  55  ft.  8 in.,  while  Pliny  states  them 
to  have  been  60  ft.  high.  He  (.Vlr.  Fergus- 
Bon)  was  rather  inclined  to  regard  Pliny’s  mea- 
surement as  being  the  oorreot  one,  on  two 
grounds.  Firstly,  when  he  undertook  to  restore 
Che  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  bo  found  every 
one  of  Pliny’s  measurements  corresponded  with 
the  remains  found  on  the  spot.  Secondly,  he 
was  convinced  that  the  pillars  were  60  ft. 
in  height,  because  their  height  and  proportion 
were  nearly  the  same  as  those  at  Didyrae. 
At  Didyme  the  pillars  were  6 ft.  3 in  in 
diameter,  and  were  63  ft.  in  height;  at 


Ephesus  they  were  6 ft.  1 in.  in  diameter.. 
Another  reason  why  he  was  convinced  that  the' 
oolumns  at  Ephesus  must  havo  been  60  ft.  in 
height,  was  that  in  looking  at  the  elevation  in  Mr. 
Wood’s  restoration,  the  facade  would  seem  to 
have  the  defect  of  lowness,  which  au  extra  5 ft. 
in  the  height  of  the  columns  would  get  rid  of. 
As  to  the  use  of  the  hypiobhron,  he  believed  that 
when  the  Greeks  used  it  they  did  not  cut  holes 
anywhere  in  the  roof;  they  must  have  made  it 
symmetrical,  and  to  correspond  with  the  pillars 
outside.  Then  came  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  Greeks  out  nicks  in  the  roof;  his  (Mr. 
Perguseon’a)  opinion  was  that  they  did  not,  bat 
that  the  hyprethron  showed  above  the  roof. 
He  was  strengthened  in  this  opinion  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Stuart's  ” Athene” 
a sarcophagus  is  represented  with  a cover  imi- 
tating  a simple  roof,  with  just  such  a projection 
above  thereof;  others  similar  wore  found  at  Gyrene 
and  elsewhere,  all  showing  the  mode  in  which  he 
assumed  the  Greeks  employed  the  bypmthron  in 
lighting  their  temples.  This  arrangement  was 
distinct  and  symmetrical,  and  must  have  ac- 
corded with  the  external  columns.  Assuming 
this  to  be  so,  the  light  could  then  bo  introduced 
into  the  cella  of  the  temple  by  windows  in  the 
transverse  walls  so  provided,  and  these,  again, 
could  be  closed,  or  protected  by  curtains  or 
shutters,  so  as  to  protect  the  interior  effectually 
from  tho  weather.  If  such  an  arrangement  pre- 
vailed. Mr.  Fergusson  said  he  bad  no  donbt  that 
tho  window. opening  was  closed  with  ornamental 
bronze  grilles  or  gratings.  Mr.  Wood  bad  found 
daring  his  excavations  what  he  called  an  “oval 
capital  but  it  was  nob  strictly  an  oval  capita),  it 
was  rather  the  capital  which  had  surmonnted 
two  half.columns  with  a square  pilaster  between. 
This  pilaster  was  a feature  which  could  not  be 
used,  so  far  as  Mr.  Fergusson  conld  see,  in  any 
restoration  of  the  temple  unless  on  the  bypmbhral 
theory.  The  diameter  of  the  pillar  was  25  in., 
which  would  give  an  order  of  27  ft.  in  height, 
which,  with  Mr.  Wood’s  Ionic  order,  would  make 
up  70  fi.,  the  width  of  the  cella,  and  a very 
probable  proportion.  With  regard  to  the  semi- 
circular  form  which  Mr.  Fergusson  proposed 
for  the  roof  of  the  cella,  he  would  refer  those 
who  wanted  to  go  further  into  the  question 
to  Falkner’e  “ Daedalus,”  wherein  were  depicted 
four  coins  representing  sections  of  temples,  and 
from  which  Falkner  argued  that  the  temples  of 
the  Greeks  were  covered  by  semicircular  roofs, 
and  applied  that  principle  of  roofing  to  the 
Parthenon,  although,  in  Mr.  Fergnsson’s  opinion, 
such  a mode  of  roofing  was  not  applicable  to 
that  building.  Nevertheless,  he  thought  Falkner 
made  ont  a good  case  as  to  the  probability  of  its 
having  been  employed  in  some  of  the  temples  of 
Asia.  At  Nineveh  and  Khorsabadd  arched  forms 
were  common  enongh, — gateways  were  arched, 
and  nothing  was  more  probable  than  that  in  Ionia 
and  Asia  Minor  circular  forms  should  have  been 
employed.  Such  a wooden  vault  as  that  which 
he  conceived  must  have  been  employed  in  con- 
nexioD  with  the  hypasthron  at  Ephesus  must  have 
been  very  pleasing.  As  to  the  columnis  calatce, 
or  sculptured  oolumns,  they  were  thirty-six  in 
number,  the  sculpture  extending  to  the  height 
of  about  6 ft.,  and  the  bases  being  very  elaborate. 
In  regard  to  the  remains  which  Mr.  Wood  had 
found  of  these  column®  cmlat®,  one  diffionlty 
which  presented  itself  was  that  while  the  drum 
in  most  cases  was  6 ft.  1 in.  in  diameter  (which 
was  the  diameter  of  the  pillars  generally,  there 
being,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  they  were  of  the 
lower  drums),  there  was  another  drum  which  was 
only  5 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  and  which,  of  coarse , 
conld  not  ba  regarded  as  one  of  the  lower  drams. 
Mr.  Wood  had  suggested  that  the  sculptured 
drams  of  the  columns  wore  three  stories  or 
stages  in  height,  beoause  at  25  ft.  from  the 
floor  the  colnmns  attained  a diameter  of  5 ft. 
6 in.  But  since  the  marbles  bad  been  sent  home 
and  placed  in  the  British  Museum,  there  were 
some  six  or  seven  blocks  which  were  found  to 
contain  scnlptore  to  tho  same  height  as  that  on 
the  drums;  but  as  these  blocks  were  square,  Mr. 
Wood  had  assumed  that  they  were  parts  of  the 
great  frieze  of  the  temple.  When  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson saw  thorn  he  thought  they  were  the 
sculptured  drums  of  the  nut®,  and  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  as  there  were  five  angle- 
pieces  found  they  conld  not  have  belonged  to 
the  frieze.  Mr.  Newton,  however,  pointed  out 
to  him  that  on  the  top  of  each  of  three  of  these 
blocks  was  a circnlar  mark  showing  a base  of 
6 ft.  6 in.,  and  it  thus  became  evident  that  they 
were  cubical  bases  upon  which  the  upper[Binaller 
blocks  of  the  oolnmn®  cmlatre  were  placed. 
But  a difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  ex- 
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planation  was  that  they  oonld  not  have  had  the 
same  base  repeated  above,  for  it  woald  be  almost 
indispensable  that  the  columna)  c^latee  could 
range  with  those  on  either  side.  Mr.  Fergusson 
suggested  that  there  weretwo  of  these  sculptured 
columns  between  the  antso  at  each  end,  and  two 
in  front.  The  arrangement  at  the  sides  was 
doubtful  to  some  extent,  but  at  each  end  there 
certainly  were  eight.  The  lines  of  the  hypmthron 
were  also  brought  down  and  marked,  in  all 
probability,  by  columnaa  c^latro,  which  was 
eminently  an  artistic  and  proper  arrangement. 
Sat  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  magni. 
licence  of  the  oolumD®  ctelatte,  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  that  without  possessing  some  other 
special  feature  the  temple  could  have  been  so 
enthusiastically  spoken  of  by  the  anoients  as  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  the 
smallest  of  the  six  great  temples  of  which  we 
knew  any  thing,  as  the  following  list  of  dimensions 
would  show  : — 

Temple  of  Juno  at  Sunios...  360  ft.  long,  166  ft.  broad. 


Agrigentum.. 

..  36)  „ 

173 

„ 

SelinuB  

103 

,, 

Didjnne 

163 

„ 

Athens  

- 351 

171 

,, 

Ephescs 

..3-12  „ 

163 

.. 

He  was  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
temple  owed  a great  deal  of  its  magnificence  to  its 
base.  It  was  found  to  be  raised  upon  a stylobate, 
about  10  ft.  high.  Pliny  gave  the  dimensions  of 
what  he  called  the  universum  templum,  220  Greek 
feet,  by  4^5.  Mr.  VVatkies  Lloyd,  in  taking  the 
dimensions,  found  that  the  ratios  between  Pliny’s 
dimensioDB  and  those  given  by  Mr.  Wood  were 
nearly  exact;  he  found  out  that,  by  adding  7'6  ft. 
to  each  dimension  of  the  peristyle  from  Mr. 
Wood’s  dimensions,  be  got  a complete  double- 
square.  Working  the  other  way,  from  the  outside, 
he  deducted  8 ft.  from  Mr.  Wood’s  dimensions,  and 
got  a ratio  of  nine  to  five, — a very  favourite  ratio 
with  the  Greek?.  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd's  calculations 
had  shown  that  Mr.  Wood's  measurements  were 
as  exact  as  they  could  possibly  be,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  completely  confirmed  Pliny's 
measurements,  and  proved  that  bis  “ universum 
templum”  was  a terrace-wall  8 ft.  within  the 
basement. stones  which  Mr.  Wood  bad  found. 
Mr.  Fergusson  went  on  to  say  that  if  he  were 
restoring  the  temple  be  should  be  obliged  to 
choose  one  ratio  or  the  other,  and  to  show  how 
the  terraces  were  adorned  by  statuary.  If  the 
Greeks  worked  up  to  a ratio  of  two  squares  they 
must  have  marked  it  in  some  way.  Probably  it 
was  done  by  means  of  a bronze  railing,  wbiob, 
as  it  would  have  been  designed  by  a Greek  archi- 
tect and  adorned  with  sculpture,  gilding  would 
very  easily  have  constituted  a feature  helping  at 
least  to  render  the  temple  one  of  the  most  highly 
ornamented  buildings  in  the  world.  As  to  the 
temple  at  Didyme,  Mr.  Fergusson  went  on  to  show 
that  much  ingenuity  bad  been  devoted  to  attempts 
to  show  that  Greek  temples  were  not  roofed,  but 
were  open  to  the  atmosphere,  because  in  this 
temple  no  floor  was  found ; the  explorers  dug 
down  to  the  virgin  soil  without  finding  any 
trace  of  a floor ; they  found,  however,  a flight 
of  steps  leading  down  to  the  level  of  the  ground 
outside.  They  assumed  that  tbe  peristyle  and 
pronaos  were  built  merely  as  an  approach  to  the 
sacred  grove  ; but  Mr.  Fergusson  said  his  read- 
ing of  tbe  riddle  was  that  when  the  temple  had 
been  carried  up  to  tbe  full  height  of  tbe  exterual 
walls  the  builders  found  they  could  not  roof  it, 
and  Strabo’s  account  completely  confirmed 
him  in  that  supposition: — “On  account  of  its 
vastness  it  remains  without  a roof,  and  there 
now  exist,  inside  and  outside,  precious  groves  and 
other  fanes  to  contain  the  oracle  and  the  sacred 
things.”  It  was  evident,  however,  that  had  the 
carpentry  of  the  Greeks  enabled  them  to  roof 
this  temple,  tbe  mode  of  lighting  it  would  have 
been  bypasthral.  There  were  still  two  temples  of 
the  Greeks  which  had  not  been  explored, — that 
of  Jupiter  Olympias  at  Athens,  and  the  one  at 
Samos.  Excavations  would  probably  show 
where  the  transverse  walls  came  and  would 
thus  throw  some  light  on  the  question  of  tbe 
hypmthroD.  We  knew  sufficient  of  the  oella 
of  the  Parthenon  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
hyp£cbhral  system  of  lighting  just  described 
could  not  be  applied  to  it,  and  this  would  apply 
to  all  hexastyle  and  the  smaller  Doric  temples. 
Mr.  Fergusson,  in  couclusion,  said  that  from  all 
bis  researches  he  was  confident  that  there  was  no 
single  instance  in  which  a Greek  temple  was  not 
lighted  by  perpendicular  vertical  lights,  and  that 
in  no  single  ineiauce  were  horizontal  lights  used. 
And  so  far  as  be  knew,  all  the  Homau  temples, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Pantheon,  were 
lighted  in  tbe  same  manner. 


[For  the  foregoing  abstract  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
interesting  paper  we  have  had  to  depend  on  our 
reporter’s  shorthand  notes,  which  Mr.  Fergusson 
has  kindly  revised.  To  accurately  take  a full  note 
of  a paper  on  such  a subject,  when  the  author’s 
remarks  are  interspersed  with  explanatory  refe- 
rences to  drawings  and  diagrams,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  if  not  an  altogether  impossible, 
task.  But  the  management  of  the  Institute 
seems  to  make  it  a matter  of  policy  to  hinder, 
rather  than  to  facilitate,  the  reporting  of  its 
proceedings  by  the  professional  press.  Formerly 
our  reporter  was  allowed  the  nse  of  a oopy  of 
the  paper  read.  Recently,  however,  the  order 
went  forth  that  in  future  no  reporter  was  to  be 
so  favoured, — so-called  ” abstracts  ” being  pro- 
vided  by  the  secretary  instead.  These  abstracts, 
when  supplied,  were  of  the  most  meagre  cha- 
racter, but  latterly  even  these  have  not  been 
“prepared.”  We  shall  next  week  give  a report 
of  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Fergusson's 
paper.] 


THE  RAILWAYS  OP  THE  BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 

The  last  general  report  of  Captain  Tyler  on 
the  railways,  issued  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
contaios  several  features  of  special  interest, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  first  report  of  the  kind 
presented  by  that  officer  which  deals  in  detail 
with  the  railways  in  British  pOBsessioDS  as  well 
as  with  those  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
present  document  Captain  Tyler  shows  tbe 
actual  mileage  of  railways  open  in  each  of  our 
colonies  down  to  the  time  when  the  report  was 
made  up,  as  well  as  lines  in  progress  and  pro- 
jected, in  addition  to  the  information  which  he 
supplies  in  respect  of  railways  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  result  being  that  he  is  enabled  to 
lay  before  the  public  the  entire  mileage  of  rail- 
ways  in  the  whole  British  Empire,  and  also  to 
point  ont  the  progress  of  railway  oonstrnction 
in  every  colony  and  possession  under  British 
rule. 

The  report  is  made  up  tothe  Slst  of  December, 
1875,  and  states  that  at  that  time  the  total  length 
of  railways  open  for  traffic  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  16,658  miles,  of  which  8,898  miles  were  laid 
with  two  or  more  linee,  and  7,760  miles  with  a 
single  line  of  rails.  The  total  number  of  miles 
was  made  up  as  follows,  viz.  : — In  England, 
11,789  miles;  Scotland,  2,721  miles;  Ireland, 
2,148  miles.  In  tbe  year  1875  there  was  an 
increase  of  209  miles,  viz.,  169  miles  in  England, 
21  miles  iu  Scotland,  and  21  miles  in  Ireland. 
He  observes  that  much  has  yet  to  be  done  in  the 
making  of  still  further  new  lines  both  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  that  whilst  in  six 
years,  from  1870  to  1875, 1,513  miles  of  new  lines 
were  opened,  the  applications  to  Parliament 
during  tbe  same  period  were  for  6,080  miles,  of 
which  2,500  miles  were  sanctioned.  Additional 
lines  were  being  laid  down  on  the  bnsiest  por- 
tions of  existing  railways,  whilst  some  of  the 
lines  which  had  been  partly  constructed  and 
temporarily  abandoned  would  be  recommenced, 
and  new  or  widened  lines  become,  as  traffic  con. 
tioually  increased,  more  and  more  necessary  for 
separating,  on  through  routes,  the  fast  and  the 
slow  traffic  from  each  other.  The  total  capital 
expended  on  these  railways  in  the  United  King- 
dom  down  to  the  end  of  1875,  was  630,223,49-41., 
of  which  20,327,5631.  were  spent  in  1875.  The 
returns  showed  that  the  average  cost  of  rail- 
ways per  mile  was  annually  iuoreaeing.  In 
1858  the  cost  was  a little  above  34,000J.  per 
mile,  whilst  at  the  close  of  last  year  it  was 
37,8331.  per  mile.  Tbe  total  receipts  from  rail- 
way traffic  in  1875  amounted  to  58,982,753i.,  on 
the  16,658  miles  open,  as  against  56,899,-498L  on 
16,449  miles  open  in  1874.  The  expenses  were 
32,198,196L  in  1875,  and  31,647,5171.  in  1874. 
The  total  number  of  passenger  journeys  in  1875 
was  506,975,234,  exclusive  of  the  journeys  of 
597,257  season  and  periodioal  ticket-holders. 
The  locomotive  engines  employed  on  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1875  were 
12,439,  and  the  number  of  vehicles,  exclusive  of 
locomotives,  was  393,799,  as  against  289,994  in 
1870,  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  100,000 
vehicles  within  the  six  years.  The  returns,  how- 
ever, do  not  represent  the  whole  of  tbe  rolling 
stock  at  work  on  the  several  lines,  as  they  do  not 
include  the  locomotive  engines  and  vehicles  used 
on  the  lines,  belonging  to  private  owners  and 
companies. 

We  DOW  come  to  that  part  of  the  report 
relating  to  railways  in  British  possessions,  in 
reference  to  which  Captain  Tyler  remarks  that 
last  year,  at  his  request,  the  Board  of  Trade 


communicated  with  the  Colonial  Office  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  information  from  varions  parts 
of  the  empire  as  to  tbe  construction  and  working 
of  railways,  and  the  prospects  of  their  extension, 
to  tbe  end  of  1875.  He  observes  that  this  being 
the  first  occasion  on  which  an  account  of  the 
railways  of  the  empire  has  been  compiled,  he 
has  entered  into  more  minute  details  than  will 
be  required  in  fnture  reports.  After  stating  that 
the  particulars  have  been  obtained  from  the 
commissioners  and  engineers  of  tbe  several 
Colonial  lines,  he  proceeds  to  give  the  number 
and  mileage  of  the  varions  railways  in  tbe 
difierent  Colonies,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  summary : — 

New  South  Wales  : — At  the  end  of  1875, 
railways  open,  437  miles  ; in  course  of  construc- 
tion, 257  miles.  Queensland,  lines  open,  263 
miles;  in  course  of  construction,  258  miles. 
South  Australia,  open,  25S  miles ; constrnoting, 
103  miles.  Victoria,  open,  618  miles,  of  which 
569  miles  belong  to  the  Colonial  Government. 
West  Australia  presents  an  exceptional  position 
to  most  of  the  other  colonies,  tbe  report  stating 
that  at  the  end  of  1875  there  were  no  lines  open, 
bat  that  three  lines  were  projected,  and  one  was 
in  course  of  construction,  which  when  completed 
would  be  34  miles  long.  British  Guiana,  open, 
21  miles.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  open,  149  miles, 
the  whole  working  by  the  Colonial  Government;  ! 
108  miles  in  course  of  construotion,  and  in  ! 
addition  188  miles  determined  upon  for  the  I 
western  district,  and  388  miles  for  the  eastern  j 
district.  Ceylon,  open,  91 J miles,  all  the  pro-  | 
perty  of  tbe  Government,  and  surveys  made  for  j 
126  miles  of  new  lines.  Natal,  open,  5^  miles  | 
only,  but  in  addition  119  miles  of  new  lines  I 
determined  npon.  The  report  states  that  Natal  i 
is  much  in  need  of  railways,  and  that  there  is 
every  probability  that  in  a few  years  it  will  I 
possess  a system  of  railways  which  will  exercise  i 
a benefioial  influence  upon  its  commerce  and  : 
industries.  Jamaica,  open,  25  miles.  Mauritius,  , 
open,  66  miles.  Tasmania,  open,  167  miles.  i 
New  Zealand,  open,  542  miles  ; 463  miles  under  i 
construction;  and  220  miles  determined  upon, 
but  not  yet  commenced.  The  report  adds  that  ; 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  lines  are  of  Govern.  > 
raenC  construotion.  Dominion  of  Canada,  4,443 
miles  open,  in  addition  to  343  miles  in  the 
United  States  belonging  to  the  Dominion.  The 
report  gives  the  rolling  stock  on  the  Canadian 
lines  as  971  locomotive  engines,  986  passenger 
vehicles,  and  1,050  coal  and  ore  wagons.  India, 
open,  6,461  miles,  exclusive  of  sidings.  There 
are  5,710  miles  of  guaranteed  railways,  and  751 
miles  of  State  lines.  The  total  expenditure  on 
State  lines  to  December,  1876,  was  12,070,1861., 
and  on  guaranteed  lines,  93,720,794J.  The  net 
revenue  on  tbe  Indian  lines  for  the  year  1875 
amounted  to  3,627,1941.,  the  profit  on  the 
guaranteed  lines  being  3, 555, 8401. , and  on  the 
State  lines  3971.,  3021.,  and  951.  respectively. 

The  general  summary  is  that  at  the  end  of 
1876,  asi  stated  by  the  report,  there  were 
16,658  miles  of  railway  open  iu  the  United  King, 
dom,  and  13,517  miles  in  British  posBeBsions, 
making  a total  in  the  British  empire  of  30,205 
miles. 

The  report  enters  at  great  length  into  a de- 
tailed description  of  the  several  colonial  and 
Indian  railways,  enlarging  on  their  construction 
in  respect  of  bridges,  viaducts,  embankments, 
tunnels,  stations,  and  other  buildings,  together 
with  materials  of  construction. 


An  Architect  summoned  for  Breach  of 
Building  Bye-Laws.  — At  Durham,  on  the 
6th  inst.,  Mr.  John  Fox,  architect,  was  sum- 
moned  by  the  Durham  Rural  Sanitary  Authority 
for  a breach  of  the  bye-laws  in  building  a wall 
behind  bis  house  in  New-street,  Durham,  thereby 
forming  a certain  street  of  a less  width  than 
18  ft.  It  appeared  that  in  the  early  part  of  last 
year  the  defendant  sent  in  a plan  for  the  erection 
of  five  houses  in  the  street  in  question,  but  the 
plan  was  rejected  because  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient space  between  the  back  of  the  houses  and 
those  opposite.  The  defendant,  however,  went 
on  with  the  houses,  and  in  October  last  eom- 
menoed  to  build  a brick  wall  behind  them  which 
was  only  12  ft.  from  the  property  on  the  other 
side.  The  defendant  refused  to  remove  the 
wall,  and  hence  the  present  proceeding.  In  de- 
fence it  was  shown  that  the  street  in  question 
was  laid  out  in  building  sites  some  years  before 
tbe  passing  of  the  Sanitary  Bye-laws,  which  only 
came  into  operation  in  January,  1876.  Under 
these  circumBtances  the  Bench  dismiseed  tho 
case. 
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ALL  SAINTS’  CHURCH,  CHELTENHAM  : PULPIT. 


ALL  SAINTS’  CHURCH,  CHELTENHAM. 

The  reredoa  of  this  churob  has  lately  been 
completed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Middleton, 
arobiteot,  of  Cbeltenbam,  and  tbe  work  has 
been  execoted  by  Mr.  Bonlton,  carver,  of  the 
same  place.  The  reredos  rons  round  the 
east  end  of  tbe  obanoel,  and  is  divided  into 
five  compartments,  each  compartment  con* 
Slating  of  three  arches.  The  divisions  are 
marked  by  angela,  2 ft.  6 in.  high,  atanding 
under  canopies,  above  which  rise  marble  pillars 


which  are  carried  up  to  support  the  groining  of 
tbe  obanoel.  Of  these  angels  some  are  holding 
symbols  of  tbe  “Passion”  while  others  have 
their  bands  joined  in  an  attitude  of  prayer. 
Smaller  angels  playing  on  muaioal  instraments 
occupy  the  spandrels.  The  plinth  and  pillars 
are  of  English,  Irish,  and  Italian  marble,  the 
larger  angels  of  Caen  atone,  and  tbe  rest  of  the 
work  is  of  alabaster.  Tbe  three  centre  compart- 
ments, forming  the  reredos  proper,  contain 
representations  in  relief  of  onr  “ Lord  bearing 
His  Cross,”  the  “ Crncifixion,”  and  the  “ En- 


tombraenf,”  the  other  arches  being  filled  in  with 
incised  work  of  black  cement  on  an  alabaster 
ground, 

Tbe  pulpit  is  conatrnoted  of  materials  similar 
to  those  used  in  the  reredos.  Tho  figures  at  the 
angles  represent  Noah,  Joseph,  Elijah,  St.  John 
Baptist,  St,  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Augustine,  the 
beads  in  the  medallions  being  those  of  our  Lord 
and  the  evangelists. 

The  dimensions  of  the  chancel  are  45  ft.  by 
25  ft. ; those  of  the  nave  and  aisles  being  93  ft. 
by  56  ft.  2 in.,  internal  measurement. 


ALL  SAINTS’  CHL^RCII,  CHELTENHAJI:  REREDOS. Mr.  Middleton,  Architect. 
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THE  METEOPOLITAN  BOAUD’S 
‘‘PLANS  AND  SECTIONS”  OF  PROPOSED 
STREET  IMPROVEMENTS,  1877. 

On  examiDiDg  the  plans  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board’s  proposed  grand  scheme  of  further  street 
improvements  which  aooompany  the  notices 
deposited  (in  compliance  with  Standing  Orders) 
at  the  vestry  offices  of  the  districts  immediately 
affected  by  the  proposed  works,  preparatory  to 
Parliamentary  sanction  being  applied  for  in  the 
approaching  session  (1877),  I observe  that  one  of 
the  three  principal  divisions  of  the  scheme  (sec* 
tion  3)  adopts  in  its  entirety  a scheme  that  was 
projected  sixteen  years  ago,  and  of  which  you 
then  pnblisbed  a paper  at  my  hands  detailing 
the  oiroumstanoes  attending  that  movement,  and 
illustration  of  the  design  you  appended 
[jinap  engraved  to  the  size  of  your  page  from  the 
original  drawing.*  On  comparing  this  map  and 
i matter  with  the  Board’s  sheet,  showing  sec. 
tion  3,  the  identity,  even  to  the  minutest  details, 
will  be  at  once  perceived,  and  leaving  it  pretty 
clear  that  in  the  preparation  of  this  section  of 
lithe  Metropolitan  Board’s  published  scheme  the 
IIBuiiderhas  been  the  instructor;  for  the  proceed, 
inga  in  that  affair  were  entirely  unconnected 
with  that  Board  ; and  therefore  to  the  promoters 
of  this  former  scheme — whose  names  will  here- 
after be  referred  to — I suggest  the  merit  of  the 
liprojeotion  is  in  fairness  due. 

. The  following  little  history  of  the  affair 
referred  to,  epitomised  from  the  Builder  article, 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  may  think  worthy  of  here  ap. 
Ipending.  When  the  Charing-oross  Terminus  was 
jbeing  established,  the  Terminus  Company,  in 
their  prospectus,  gave  out  the  declaration  of  it 
iug  been  carefully  estimated  that  from 
16,000,000  to  7,000,000  persons  per  year  would 
pass  through  its  portal,  thus  giving  on  an 
average,  say  20,000  for  every  day.  And  as  a 
large  portion  of  the  persons — either  in  the  ingress 
or  egress — would  be  convoyed  in  vehicles  of  some 
kind,  it  was  generally  thought  that  the  Cross 
traffic,  and  occurring  in  rushes  at  intervals, 
would  render  the  ordinary  passage  of  the  Strand 
it  this  part  difficult  and  dangerous.  Communi- 
nations  in  reference  to  this  matter  having  passed 
oetween  the  vestries  of  St.  Martin’s.in-the-Pields 
ind  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  each  vestry 
ippointed  delegates  to  meet  and  confer  together 
with  a view  of  seeing  if  any  pruotical  measure  for 
ameliorating  the  anticipated  evil  could  bedevised. 
The  burden  of  the  delegation,  however,  merged 
nainly  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Heury  Bidgood  and 
nyself,  of  St.  James’s,  and  Mr.  Dalton,  of  St. 
Martin’s,  with  Mr.  Dangerfield,  vestry  clerk  of 
jhe  latter. 

It  so  happened  that  at  that  time  the  in* 
kdequacy  of  the  National  Gallery  buildings,  for 
ts  greatly  increased  and  rapidly  increasing 
•equirements,  was  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
jovernment  and  Parliament. 

The  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1856, 
lonolusively  rejecting  the  proposition  to  remove 
he  National  Gallery  to  South  Kensington,  to* 
;ether  with  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
he  next  year  approving  and  recommending  the 
Jallery  staying  at  Charing-oross,  and  its  aocom. 
nodation  enlarged, as  also  the  tenourof  the  several 
iisouBsions  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Com* 
nous,  sufficiently  justified  the  conolusiou  that  a 
lew  grand  edifice  was  to  be  erected  here,  or  the 
iiisting  structure  enlarged  by  new  buildings  iu 
he  rear,  in  either  case,  on  ground  to  be  acquired 
'or  the  purpose  by  the  buying  up  of  the  St. 
klartin’s  Workhouse,  and  the  removal  elsewhere 
)f  the  St.  George’s  Barracks.  Now,  the  narrow 
horoughfare  of  Hemming’s-row,  abutting  on  the 
vorkhonse  to  its  full  length,  and  the  similar 
horoughfare,  Orange-street,  in  like  manner  on 
he  barrack.yard,  and  these  two  streets  being  in 
ine  with  the  newly.made  thoroughfare  of  King 
Villiam-street,  carrying  the  line  straight  into 
he  Strand,  suggested  the  idea  of  a readily,  and 
lomparatively  cheaply  practicable,  grand  public 
mprovement,  by  the  creating  of  a new  length  of 
treet  to  continue  Piccadilly  in  uniform  width  of 
ray  direct  to  mid. Strand,  making  Hemming’s- 
ow  and  Orange-street  to  constitute  part  of  the 
ine  by  their  being  made  out  to  the  required 
ridth  by  the  frontage  of  the  new  edifice  being 
ept  back.  It  was  thought  that  the  body  to 
'hom  would  be  confided  the  directing  of  the 
uilding  of  the  National  Gallery,  would, — seeing 
bat  by  it  the  new  edifice  would  be  given 

osition  on  a main  arterial  thoroughfare, be  . 

iduced  to  concur  in  the  scheme,  and  readily 
ive  up,  in  exchange  for  that  important  advan. 
ige,  the  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  wide  strip  of  land 


' 3©o  the  £uilder  for  1861,  pp.  6i,  6B,  56. 


requisite  for  the  necessary  widening  of  the  road* 
way  in  that  part,  and  thus,  inclusive  of  King 
William-street,  already  in  existence,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  length  of  the  new  street 
would  be  provided,  as  it  were,  ready-made,  and 
without  cost.  The  remaining  .third  of  the  line 
to  be  provided  by  utilising  Coventry-street, 
widened  out  ou  its  south  side  some  30  ft.,  and  a 
short  length  of  Prinoes-street  (about  200  ft.)  also 
widened  out;  then,  by  a short  catting  driven 
diagonally  through  the  small  block  of  buildiogs 
(bounded  by  Spur-street,  St.  Martin’s-street, 
Whitcomb-street,  and  Blue  Cross-street),  and 
through  tbe  Orange-street  Chapel  to  a junction 
with  tbe  Hemming’s-row  line. 

It  should  be  here  remarked  that,  at  this  part, 
there  occurs  a little  deviation  from  the  straight 
line  of  tbe  designed  new  street.  Thus  : the  run 
of  the  Piccadilly  and  Coventry-street  line,  and 
the  run  of  the  Orange-street  and  Hemming’s- 
row  line  not  being  in  direct  line,  but  rnnning  in 
parallel  course,  with  about  250  ft.  of  separation, 
similar  to  the  case  of  lower  and  upper  Regent, 
street,  the  new  piece  of  street  forming  the  junc- 
tion  of  the  two  lines,  is  designed  to  take  the 
segment  form  after  the  manner  of  the  Quadrant. 
The  last  remark,  as  well  as  the  following  short 
summary  of  tbe  various  points  of  public  improve- 
ment set  forth  at  tbe  period  referred  to  as  con- 
sequent on  the  specified, works  being  carried  out, 
apply  in  like  force  as  respects  the  design  now 
put  forth  by  the  Metropolitan  Board, — viz. : 
Ist.  Important  improvement  in  the  City  approach 
from  the  west  by  the  creation  of  a section  of  a 
commodious  new  street  half  a mile  in  length, 
and  shortening  of  the  way  (as  against  the  usual 
devious  route  of  Trafalgar-square)  by  upwards 
of  an  eighth  of  a mile  ; also  the  avoidance  of  the 
long  steep  gradient  of  (lower)  Regent-street  (1  ft. 
in  30  ft.,  through  a run  of  upwards  of  1,000  ft.). 
2ndly.  Relief  to  the  difficulty  at  West  Strand  by 
the  eventual  drawing  off  from  that  part  of  all 
the  western  through  traffic.  3rdly.  The  doing 
away  with  the  very  ugly  and  extremely  incon. 
venient  sharp  twist  in  the  divergence  of  the 
Cranbourne-street  line  at  New  Coventry.street. 
4chly.  The  increasing  of  the  accessibility  of  the 
National  Gallery, 

The  several  conferences  held  in  respect  to  this 
scheme,  with  her  Majesty’s  Board  of  Works — 
the  department  to  which  at  that  period  Metro- 
politan Public  Improvements  pertained — were 
satisfactorily  welcomed.  The  honorary  pro- 
moters were  assured  by  the  then  Chief  Com- 
missioner  (the  Hon.  W.  P.  Cowper)  that  the 
idea  should  be  prominently  brought  under  notice 
during  the  succeeding  recess,  when  the  Govern, 
ment  would  most  certainly  have  under  its  con. 
sideration  the  whole  matter  of  the  National 
Gallery,  and  when  the  future  action  of  the 
Government  in  respect  thereto  would  assuredly 
be  determined  on ; intimating  alsoat  the  same  time 
that  he  sbonld  be  prepared  to  recommend  that 
the  expense  of  the  new  street  part  of  the  business 
shonld  be  made  a charge  on  the  London  Bridge 
Approaches  fund  (coal  and  wine  dues),  on  which 
account, — it  was  understood, — a balance  was 
accruing  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

But  the  Government  efforts  to  bring  about  the 
erection  of  a new  National  Gallery  edifice — or 
such  an  enlargement  at  once  of  the  existing 
structure  as  would  engage  the  site  of  both 
workhouse  and  barracks — becoming  frustrated 
by  the  diffionlty  found  on  the  money  question  in 
the  Honse  of  Commons,  as  also  by  the  persistent 
refusal  of  the  War  authorities  to  allow  of  any 
interference  with  tbe  St.  George’s  Barracks ; 
and  the  new  street  scheme  (in  so  far  as  related 
to  tbe  thing  as  a joint  work),  not  being 
applicable  in  the  circumstances  of  the  piece- 
meal enlargement  of  the  building  which  became 
adopted  instead,  the  project  fell  through. 

It  is,  however,  a point  of  satisfaction  to  me, 
and  doubtless  so  also  to  my  fellow  honorary 
workers  ou  the  occasion,  that  now,  after  sixteen 
years,  we  see  our  project  being  officially  taken 
up,  and  in  its  precise  original  state  put  forward 
as  one  to  be  immediately  carried  out. 

And,  furthermore,  I would  observe  that  as 
respects  Section  No.  6 of  the  Metropolitan 
Board’s  great  scheme,  this  is  also  a revival  of 
part  of  an  abortive  effort  at  street  improvement 
of  seven  years  ago,  in  which  Mr.  Henry  Bidgood, 
as  its  original  projector,  and  myself  were  pro. 
minently  engaged.  This  division  of  that  unsoc- 
ceasful  projection, — which  had  for  its  object  the 
opening  out  of  a more  direct  communication  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
util  Charing-oross, — was  also  aimed  to  be  carried 
out  in  conjunction  with  another  proposed  kindred 
undertaking,  viz.,  the  construction  of  an  under- 


ground  railway  intended  to  connect  the  Euston- 
square  and  Midland  termini  with  the  terminus 
at  Charing-oross,  of  which  project  Mr.  J.  Wolfe 
Barry  was  engineer,  and  ISlr.  Toogood  Parlia- 
mentary  agent;  and  of  which  the  Buiider  pub- 
lished  a paper,  also  at  my  hands,  detailing  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  joint  scheme,  together 
with  an  illustrating  map.*  The  street  com- 
muuicatioD  improvement  projection  was  to  be 
effected  by  the  formation  of  n new  60  ft. 
wide  street  in  continuation  of  Tottenham 
Court.road,  planned  to  strike  straight  through 
Soho  to  Leicester-square,  crossing  the  area  of 
that  sqnare  (the  spot  at  that  ueriod  an  unsightly 
waste),  then  dropping  down  by  the  lihe  o 
St.  Martin’s-street,  and  skirting  the  western 
flank  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  passing  to  the 
junction  with  the  Whitehall  line  by  way  of  the 
western  side  of  Trafalgar-square  and  Charing, 
cross.  The  construction  partnership  applied 
only  to  the  piece  of  the  line  from  .Tottenham 
Court.road  to  Leicester-square,  and  the  condi- 
tions arranged  were  that  the  Railway  Company 
were  to  buy  up  the  properties  and  construct 
their  railway,  and  make  good  the  surface  above 
it  for  completing  the  roadway  of  the  new  street, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  contribute  the 
fair  proportionate  quota  towards  the  outlay  on 
the  land  purchases,  and  to  which  that  Board 
ultimately  assented,  and  voted  a provisional  con- 
tribution.  But  after  getting  their  Act,  the  rail- 
way promoters,— the  difficulties  of  their  position 
being  greatly  augmented  at  that  critical  junc- 
ture by  the  lamented  decease  of  Mr.  Toogood, 
the  chief  of  the  movement, — being  unable  to 
complete  the  formation  and  settlement  of  the 
proprietary,  the  project  collapsed ; and  with  it 
also  went  the  new  street  project. 

The  Metropolitan  Board’s  presentplan  for  this 
No.  6 section  of  their  proposed  great  scheme  of 
street  improvements  seeks  to  effect  the  like 
object  as  was  the  intent  of  our  “ 1870  ” pro- 
jection, only  by  a slightly  different  route, — tbe 
change  probably  necessitated  by  Mr.  Grant’s 
works  in  Leicester-square.  Its  route  from  the 
starting-point  at  Oxford.street  runs  to  the  length 
of  Crown-street,  asin  the  ” 1870”  plan.  Thence 
diverging  a little  eastward  and  taking  its  course 
through  that  miserable  quarter  of  Soho  which 
lies  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  east  side  of 
Grafton- street  and  Little  Newport-street ; then, 
proceeding  on,  strikes  Hemming’s-row  alongside 
of  the  new  Provident  Bank  building,  rounds  the 
eastern  end  of  the  National  Gallery  by  St. 
Martin’s-plaoe,  and  thence  passing  by  the  eastern 
side  of  Trafalgar-square  and  Charing-cross  to  its 
proposed  junotion  with  Whitehall. 

One  further  notice ! The  Leicester-square 
route  (the  Bidgood  line)  embraced  a provision 
which  in  the  instance  of  the  Board’s  planned 
line  does  not,  of  course,  ocour,  and  this  a pro. 
vision  (having  regard  to  the  safe-keepieg  of  the 
Nation’s  priceless  treasures  whioh  that  building 
holds)  of  no  slight  importance,  as  by  it  the 
National  Gallery  became  positioned  on  a wide 
open  street,  instead  of  as  now  abutting  on  houses 
of  a densely.populated  quarter,  and  occasicuing 
the  risk,  perpetually,  of  fire  being  communicated 
from  that  direction.  And  at  the  time  of  the 
agitation  of  this  scheme  it  was  confidently 
expected  that,  in  consideration  of  so  important 
an  acquisition  as  the  National  Gallery  being  by 
the  work  given  isolation  in  the  now  only  part 
of  tbe  building  not  isolated,  a fair  contribu- 
tion  by  the  State  in  aid  of  the  making  of  that 
part  of  the  new  street  would  be  forthcoming. 

Feederick  Crane, 
ChnrchwarJen,  St.  James’s,  Westminster. 


BRITISH  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

The  Royal  Commission  appointing  Commis- 
sioners  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1873  has 
been  pnblished.  Strange  to  say  that,  although 
the  President  of  the  lustitution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers,  the  President  of  the  Water-Colonr  Society, 
and  the  President  of  the  Agricultural  Engineers’ 
Association,  are  named  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  is  not  included,  nor  is  there  a 
single  architect  in  the  list. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  P.  Cunliffe  Owen, 
C.B.,  is  appointed  secretary  to  the  Commission. 


Royal  Academy. — We  are  informed  that  at 
a general  assembly  held  on  Wednesday  Messrs. 
Walter  W.  Ouless,  Peter  Graham,  and  Marcus 
Stone  were  elected  associates. 


^ See  the  JBuUder,  Muroh  18, 1871,  pp.  203,  201,  20c. 
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EESTOEATION  OF  THE  TUIIERIES. 

The  commission  which  in  Angnsb  last  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  condition  of  the 
Tnileries,  that  had  remained  in  ruins  since  the 
sad  days  of  the  Commune,  have  now  determined  on 
how  to  treat  the  remaining  parts  of  a building  so 
famous  in  the  history  of  the  last  three  centuries. 

So  carefully'Seteoted  a commission  would  not 
be  likely  to  overlook  the  existing  beauty  of  the 
object  they  were  called  upon  to  consider,  and 
without  encouraging  the  suggestion  to  recon- 
struot  the  whole  building  from  the  plans  of 
Philibert  Delorme,  which  are  known  still  to 
exist  in  the  national  archives,  and  which  would 
involve  the  serions  task  of  reforming  what  may 
be  regarded  in  Paris  in  the  present  day  as  the 
anachronism  of  a palace,  they  have  leant  through- 
out their  consultations  to  the  hope  of  preserving 
all  that  is  worthy  of  being  preserved,  and  oon- 
fining  themselves  to  the  removal  of  the  evidences 
of  the  injuries  of  1871. 

The  commission,  which  had,  at  its  meeting  of 
the  14th  of  Angnsb  last,  contided  to  an  under- 
oommissioD,  composed  of  Messrs.  Krantz,  Rey- 
nand,  Duo,  and  Viollet-le-Duo,  the  preparatory 
studies  for  the  decision  to  be  come  to,  have 
considered  the  report  of  this  under-commission. 
Acting  on  this,  the  commission  is  of  opinion  : — 

Ist.  That  that  portion  of  the  Tuileries  still 
standing  ought  to  be  preserved  and  restored. 

2Ddly.  That  the  commission  ought  to  confine 
itself  to  the  execution  of  cbe  works  named  here- 
after: The  consolidation  and  restoration  of  the 
exterior  walls  and  partition  walls  judged  neoes- 
sary  for  the  stability  of  the  edifice ; re-establiah- 
ment  of  the  roof,  disposing  it  iu  the  way  most 
favourable  for  the  new  destination  of  the  edifice, 
and  restoration  of  all  the  exterior  joinery  ; sup. 
pression  of  the  walls  raised  abovo  tne  porticoes  ; 
re-establishment  of  the  terraces  ; application  of 
a lateral  facade  to  each  of  the  extreme  pavi- 
lions ; establishment  of  a regular  garden  in  form 
of  & parterre  round  the  builaiug. 

Srdly.  That  these  works  should  be  executed  in 
the  spirit,  and  according  to  the  directions  recom- 
mended in  the  course  of  the  report,  aud  that 
such  an  activity  should  be  impressed  on  them 
that  their  completion  for  the  Ist  of  May,  1878, 
can  be  hoped  for. 

4thly.  That  the  restored  palace  should  be 
transformed  into  an  art-mnseum. 

The  commission  invites  the  Minister  (of  Public 
Works)  to  prepare  a scheme  as  promptly  as 
possible  in  the  sense  that  has  just  beeu  indicated. 

These  conclusions  were  nnanimously  adopted, 
and  consequently  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
intends,  after  having  consulted  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  to  lay  before  the  Senate,  which  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  the  question,  a scheme, 
the  dispositions  of  which  will  be  conformable  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  Commission  of  the  Senate, 
and  of  the  extm-Parliamentary  Commission. 

This  latter  has  to  decide  all  the  questions 
relative  to  the  interior  arrangements.  It  has 
been  decided  that  the  administration  should 
prepare  the  plans  and  figures  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  the  exterior  aud  iuterioc  reparations, 
and  that  these  pluus,  after  haviug  beeu  examined 
by  the  under-commission,  should  be  eventually 
submitted  to  the  commission. 

When  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  is  restored, 
the  Parisians  will  have  additional  reason  to  be 
proud  of  its  new  beauty,  for  it  will  occupy  one 
aide  of  that  already  pleasant  thoroughfare  be- 
tween the  Pont  Royal  and  the  Place  de  Rivoli, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  continue  through  the 
rue  St.  Honore,  demolishing  the  houses  round 
St.  Roch,  leaving  it  in  a piazza  of  its  own,  and 
continuing  the  rue  dea  Pyramides  with  aroadas 
on  each  side  until  it  reaches  the  new  Avenue 
from  the  Opera  House,  the  corner  of  which  and 
the  rue  St.  Roch  they  have  already  commenced 
to  reconstruct. 

The  entrance  to  the  Tuileries  Gardens  will, 
of  course,  be  enlarged  opposite  tho  Place  de 
Rivoli,  giving  a better  position  to  M.  Fressayel’s 
statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  which,  however,  there 
is  some  talk  of  removing,  the  call  for  which  is 
much  less  required  than  that  of  the  two  stumpy 
sphinxes  at  the  gate  on  the  Quai  dea  Tuileries. 
These  monsters  are  executed  in  the  true  spirit  of 
New  Road  sculpture, — a spirit  so  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  the  work  of  French  artists.  The 
fabulous  animals  in  this  case  serve  as  a terrible 
set-oS  to  the  noble  bronze  lions  wbioh  stand 
within  so  short  a distance  of  them.  If  these  ill- 
formed  monsters  could  only  be  animated  by  the 
intelligence  of  their  ancestress  they  would  very, 
soon,  with  praiseworthy  mortificatioo,  destroy 
each  other. 


TEREDO  AND  TEREBRANS:  THEIR 
RAVAGES  ON  TIMBER. 

THE  “BEERISING”  PROCESS. 

CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEEUS’  BOCIETI. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Society,  held  on  the  18ch  inst.,  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  "Westminster 
Chambers,  the  president,  Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft,  in 
the  chair, — Mr.  W.  J.  Brain  read  a paper  on 
“Teredo  and  Terebrans:  their  Ravages  on 
Timber.”  The  following  is  a brief  abstract: — 

Teredo  Navalis,  — This  very  destructive  sea 
worm  is  of  an  elongated  ehape,  the  large  anterior 
part  of  wh'ob  constitutes  the  boring  apparatus, 
and  contains  the  organs  of  digestion.  The  tail 
portion  is  armed  at  its  extremity  with  two  shells, 
and  has  pn-ijeoting  from  it  a pair  of  tubolar 
organs,  through  which  the  water  enters  for  the 
purpose  of  respiration.  The  manner  in  which 
it  appears  to  perforate  the  wood  is  by  a rotary 
motion  of  the  loot  carrying  round  the  twoshells, 
and  thus  making  them  act  as  an  auger,  which  is 
kept  iu  connexion  with  the  wood  by  the  strong 
adbereuce  of  the  foot.  The  teredo  lines  the 
passoge  iu  the  wood  by  a bard  shell.  This  shell 
is  formed  around,  but  does  not  adhere  to  the 
body ; it  is  secreted  by  the  external  covering, 
whiob,  iu  its  first  formation,  is  extremely  fragile, 
but  becomes  hardened  by  contact  with  the  water, 
and  adheres  to  the  wood.  The  interior  of  this 
shell  is  not  filled  by  the  body  of  the  teredo,  but 
a large  space  around  is  occupied  by  water,  ad- 
mitted  through  the  small  orifice  in  the  surface 
of  the  timber,  and  through  which  the  animal 
first  entered.  The  author  montioued  that,  some 
years  ago,  when  engaged  in  Cornwall  under  the 
lata  Mr.  Brunei,  ha  had,  in  the  oonrse  of  bis 
duties,  to  select  suitable  timber  for  the  engineer- 
ing works  then  in  operation.  This  timber  was 
all  American  pine,  and  varied  from  12  in.  to  16  in. 
square.  He  had  every  opportunity  of  inspecting 
it,  and  pieces  taken  from  the  raft  apparently 
sound,  after  going  through  the  ordeal  of  the  cir. 
oular saw, came  out  quite  eatou  away  in  the i aside. 
At  first  sight  there  appeared  nothing  to  guide  one 
in  selecting  the  timber,  but  upon  close  examina- 
tion there  could  be  perceived  a small  mark  on 
the  outside  of  the  log  similar  to  a burn  with  a 
red-hot  iron,  where  the  worm  had  made  its 
entrance.  Sir  Isambard  Brunei  is  said  to  have 
taken  bis  idea  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  from  care- 
fully  Btudyiog  the  action  of  this  animal.  Pro- 
fessor Owen  suggests  that  the  power  of  the 
Teredo  to  bore  into  wood  depends  upon  muscular 
friction.  Professor  Forbes,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  could  not  arrive  at  any  definite 
conclusion  as  to  whether  the  boring  action  of 
the  teredo  was  mechanical  or  chemical.  Dr. 
Desbayes  made  careful  investigation  at  Algiers 
and  Mr.  Thompson  at  the  Portpatrick  Pier, 
Belfast,  and  both  oame  to  the  oouclusion  that 
the  borings  were  made  by  an  acid  secretion ; 
but  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  boring  aotiou 
is  mechanical : this  was  the  author’s  opinion, 
after  some  thirty  years  of  experience  in  timber 
piling  and  marine  work  of  almost  every  de- 
scription. The  author  cited  a oase  of  a fir  pile 
taken  from  the  pier-head  at  Southend,  in  which 
one  of  these  worms  was  found  2 fc.  long  and 
J iu.  in  diameter  j no  doubt  this  worm  had 
grown  to  this  largo  size  by  having  fir  timber  to 
feedupon,  the  wood  being  soft  and  porous.  There 
were  numerous  instances  of  the  teredo  attacking 
keels  of  ships  made  of  oak  and  perforating  them 
completely.  The  author  referred  also  to  a 
sample  of  the  pier  at  Yarmouth  wbioh  was  so 
honeycombed  by  the  teredo  that  it  could  be 
crushed  between  the  bands  as  if  it  were  paper. 

Limnoria  Terebrans. — This  enemy  to  marine 
coDstructioDs  in  timber  resembles  a wood-louse, 
and  is  so  small  as  hardly  to  be  perceptible  in  the 
timber  it  attacks,  being  almost  of  the  same 
colour.  It  is  scarcely  larger  than  a grain  of 
rioe,  bat  it  is  a terrible  pest.  It  works  with 
great  energy,  and  the  vast  numbers  quite  com- 
pensate for  their  small  size,  for  as  many  as 
20,000  will  appear  on  the  surface  of  a piece  of 
pile  12  iu.  square.  It  proceeds  in  a very 
methodical  manner,  and  makes  its  way  obliquely 
inward,  unless  it  meets  with  a knot,  when  it 
passes  round  the  obstacle,  and  resumes  its 
former  direction.  The  surface  of  the  timber 
being  first  attacked,  it  proceeds  progressively 
into  the  wood  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch 
and  a half.  The  outward  crust  formed  by  these 
attacks  then  becomes  macerated  and  rotten, 
and  is  gradually  washed  away  by  the  beating  of 
the  waves.  The  Limnoria  does  not  work  by  any 
tool  or  instrument,  as  described  in  tbe  oase  of  the 
teredo,  and  Dr.  Coldstream  is  of  opinion  that 


the  work  is  effected  by  the  nse  of  its  mandibles,  i 
The  Limnoria  almost  alwnya  works  under  neap  : 
tides;  it  cannot  live  iu  fresh  water;  and  while  i 
it  is  destroying  the  surface  of  a pile,  the  teredo  i 
is  attacking  the  interior.  Examples  were  given  ' 
to  show  that  at  Lowestoft  harbour  l-l-in.  square  • 
piles  were  iu  three  years  eaten  down  to  4 in. 
square;  aud  at  Greenwich  a pile  12  in.  square  . 
was  eaten  through  in  seven  years. 

The  President,  in  speaking  of  methods  of  pre-  • 
serving  wood,  said  tbe  “ Beerisiug  ” process  is 
the  invention  ofandis  named  afberMr.Sigismund 
Beer,  a German  ohemist,  of  New  York,  who 
claims  to  have  discovered  that  by  boiling  it  in  a 
solution  of  borax,  wood  could  be  speedily  freed  : 
from  tbe  albuminous  sap,  which,  from  its  hygro-  ; 
soopio  properties  prevents  tbe  efiectual  seasoning  i 
of  the  timber,  and  which,  being  extremely  prone  . 
to  ferment,  by  its  decomposition  promotes  the 
growth  of  fungi  and  causes  decay.  This  process  - 
differs  from  all  other  previous  methods,  inns-  • 
much  as,  instead  of  seeking  to  impregnate  tbe 
timber  with  preservative  agents,  it  aims  at  t 
entirely  washing  out  and  removing  the  oanse  of  i 
decay,  leaving  only  the  pure  wood  fibre,  which 
itself  is  very  durable.  Wood  thus  treated  be- 
comes much  denser,  closer  in  grain,  and  harder. 
The  pores  being  only  filled  with  water,  they  con- 
tract  as  the  wood  dries,  hence  it  is  not  so 
susceptible  to  atmospheric  changes  as  stove-  - 
dried  timber.  It  is  not  discoloured,  and  can  be 
need  for  all  kinds  of  cabinet-work,  as  well  as  - 
for  rough  purposes.  Mahogany  and  other  wood 
can  by  this  process  be  seasoned  in  tbe  log,  and 
ent  up  as  required,  thus  doing  away  with  the  . 
necessity  of  keeping  a large  stock.  Samples  : 
were  submitted  of  pine  deck-planks,  supplied  . 
to  one  of  tbe  Conard  Company's  steamers.  : 
The  planks  were  sawn  from  logs  about  the  end  . 
of  October  last,  and  wore  delivered,  fit  for  use, 
on  December  13th,  it  being  assorted,  more  ; 
thoroughly  seasoned  than  they  could  have  been 
by  any  other  method  in  two  years.  The  increased  : 
density  and  hardness  of  Beerised  timber,  besides  i 
improving  its  appearance,  mnst  materially  in- 
crease its  strength  and  resistance  to  wear  and  : 
tear,  rendering  it  valuable  for  floors  of  ware- 
houses and  public  buildings  where  there  is  much  : 
traffic.  The  process  is  now  being  tested  by  the  i 
London  and  North-Western  and  the  Birkenhead  ; 
Joint  Railways.  Wood  so  prepared  hasalso  been  i 
used  by  the  Liverpool  Corporation  in  the  erection  i 
of  Steble-street  B'lths,  and  also  for  repairing  ; 
Cornwallis-street  Baths,  where,  owing  to  the  i 
beat  and  moisture,  tbe  timber  decays  in  a i 
very  few  years.  It  baa  for  some  years  been  i 
used  in  some  of  the  Lancashire  oullieries,  in  : 
wbioh  wood  is  found  to  decay  in  a very  few  ' 
months,  owing  to  tbe  deleterious  character  of  the  ' 
water.  Insects  are  attracted  by  tbe  albuminoos 
sap  contained  in  the  pores  of  ordinary  timber; 
from  this  they  derive  nutriment,  and  the  nourish.  i 
ing  properties  of  the  albumen  seem  to  neutralise 
tbe  strongest  poisons,  even  timber  impregnated 
with  corrosive  sublimate  falling  a prey  to  the 
ravages  of  vermin  (vide  “ Eoo.  Brit.,”  vol.  xxi., 
p.  279).  It  is  claimed  for  the  Beerising  processi 
that,  by  removing  the  albumen  it  removes  that, 
which  attracts  insects;  and  although  no  experi-i 
meats  have  been  tried  to  test  this,  the  inference 
is  that  Beerised  timber  would  not  be  so  readily 
attacked  by  the  teredo.  "Dnliko  some  preserving 
processes,  Beerisiug  does  not  increase  tbe  in- 
flammability of  the  wood,  but  rather  decreases 
it;  and  after  andergoing  this  process  timber  can 
readily  be  impregnated  with  other  substances,  soi 
as  to  render  it  absolutely  fireproof.  Tbe  method 
of  treating  is  as  follows  : — The  wood  is  closely,! 
but  not  tightly,  packed,  in  a large  wooden  tank, 
along  the  bovtom  or  sides  of  which  run  perfo- 
rated pipes  communicating  with  a boiler;  it  is 
keptdown  by  strong  crossbars  to  preventfloating;' 
a solution  of  1 lb.  of  borax  to  every  thirty  gallons 
of  water  is  introduced,  until  the  wood  is  withiai 
an  inch  or  two  of  being  covered,  and  the  whole 
is  boiled  by  the  admission  of  steam,  through  the 
perforated  pipes  before  mentioned.  After  boil- 
ing awhile  it  is  allowed  to  partially  cool,  and  is: 
again  boiled.  This  effects  the  more  perfect 
impregnation,  as  by  tbe  first  boiling  the  air  is 
driven  out  of  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  on 
cooling,  the  solution  is  forced  in  by  atmospheric 
pressure.  After  the  second  boiling  the  solution 
is  run  off  hot,  and  the  timber  again  boiled  in  clean 
water  to  remove  all  traces  of  tbe  sap  now  in 
combination  with  the  borax  solution  ; id  is  then 
taken  out  of  the  tank  as  hot  as  possible,  when 
it  dries  rapidly.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  this 
process  tbe  wood  is  not  impregnated  with  borax 
as  a preservative ; tbe  borax  is  merely  used  as  a 
solvent  to  remove  the  putrescible  sap,  aud  tbe 
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more  thorongbly  every  trace  of  this  is  washed 
away,  the  more  durable  will  the  wood  be  found. 

Several  members  present  who  had  been  in 
charge  of  marine  works  abroad  gave  the  meet- 
ing much  information  respecting  these  peats ; 
and,  after  an  interesting  discussion,  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  until  February  1st,  at  seven  p.m. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  AT  BALLIOL. 

A NEW  hall  at  Balliol  College  has  been  formed 
at  the  north  end  of  the  garden,  on  some  land 
recently  acquired.  It  is  built  of  Tisbury  and 
Bath  stone,  and  is  of  the  Geometric  period  of 
Gothic  architecture.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
green  slates,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  ridge 
rises  a fleche,  forming  an  effective  ventilator. 
The  necessity  of  respecting  the  anoient  lights  of 
Trinity  College  has  dictated  a flatter  pitch  to  the 
roof  than  would  perhaps  otherwise  have  been 
adopted.  Internally,  the  hull  occupies  the  first 
floor  of  the  building,  and  is  approached  from  the 
garden  by  a flight  of  thirty  steps  13  ft.  in  width, 
which,  passing  through  a richly  decorated  open 
archway,  brings  the  visitor  first  to  the  ante-hall, 
and  then  through  a screen  on  the  right  into  the 
i hall,  A serving-room  in  continuation  of  the 
ante-hall  is  also  divided  from  the  hall  by  the 
I same  screen.  The  internal  dimensions  of  the 
hall  itself  are,  length  90  ft.,  breadth  30  ft. ; its 
roof  is  of  open  timber  construction,  visible  to 
the  apex.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork  of  the 
hall  is  of  oak ; floor,  dado,  screens,  aud  roof. 
Over  the  ante-hall  and  serving-room  at  the  west 
end  a minstreragallery  has  been  formed  (on  the 
occasion  of  the  banquet,  occupied  by  ladies).  At 
the  east  end  is  the  high  table  raised  two  steps 
above  the  rest  of  the  hall,  with  a recessed  win. 
dow  on  either  side,  and  a panelled  oak  canopy  at 
its  back  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 

The  hall  is  divided  into  seven  bays  (inoluding 
that  of  the  high  table),  and  is  lighted  by  twelve 
three. light  traeeried  side-windows,  and  a large 
four.light  window  at  the  east  end.  The  hall  has 
two  fire-places,  and  the  walla  are  lined  with  Bath 
stone  above  the  panelled  oak  dado.  The  curved 
riba  of  the  roof  principals  are  four-ceutred,  this 
particular  form  having  been  adopted  in  cod- 
sequence  of  the  comparatively  low  pitch  of  the 
roof.  Between  the  constructive  lines  of  the 
priocipals  the  spaces  are  filled  iu  with  vertical 
tracery,  which  adds  materially  to  the  intricacy 
and  interest  of  the  roof.  The  elaborate  corbels 
which  support  the  roof  principals  bear  each  the 
arms  of  one  of  the  benefactors  of  the  college. 
In  the  east  window  and  the  two  windows  at  the 
end  of  the  high  table  are  placed  thirty-two 
shields  blazoned  with  the  arms  of  some  other 
benefactors. 

^ It  is  in  contemplation  to  place  shields  in  a 
similar  way  in  each  alternate  window  on  either 
side  of  the  hall,  the  whole  of  which  are  at 
present  filled  with  quarry  glass,  relieved  with 
designs  of  conventional  foliage  in  subdued  tints. 

The  hall  is  lighted  at  night  by  brass  gas 
brackets  of  a somewhat  unusual  form,  having 
groups  of  burners  in  a semicircle  placed  against 
the  piers  between  the  windows.  The  rooms 
beneath  the  hall  are  approached  by  two  entrances 
from  the  garden.  One  of  these  entrances  leads 
to  the  Fellows’  Common  Room  (30  ft.  by  18  ft.), 
oornmnnicating  with  the  dais  of  the  hall  above 
by  means  of  a circular  staircase.  The  Common 
Room  is  made  interesting  by  being  surrounded 
with  some  fine  Jacobean  oak  panelling  taken 
from  the  old  ohapol.  Behind  the  common-room 
is  a lecture-room  (23  ft.  by  17  ft.),  from  which, 
by  means  of  a private  staircase,  the  new  and 
spacious  chemical  laboratory  at  a lower  level 
can  be  reached. 

The  secsond  garden  entrance  gives  access  to 
the  buttery  and  shop,  communicating  with  the 
stores,  wine  aud  beer  cellars,  aud  also  with  a 
balcony  on  the  side  of  the  east  wall  of  the 
kitchen.  From  this  balcony  the  college  ser- 
vants obtain  supplies  wanted  for  different 
parts  of  the  college  without  interfering  with 
the  operations  of  the  chef  below,  the  balcony 
and  kitchen  floor  being  united  by  a lift. 

The  kitchen  itself  is  36  ft.  by  23  ft.,  and  23  ft. 
in  height.  It  has  been  fitted  up  with  every  con- 
venience appertaining  to  a first-class  modern 
sitchen.  A bakery  with  very  large  oven,  a 
pastry-larder,  ooal-cellars,  messroom  for  servants, 
arders  for  cooked  and  uncooked  meat,  stores 
ind  scullery,  are  arranged  oontignona  to  the 
kitchen. 

Most  of  the  new  work  is  of  fireproof  construe- 
ion,  and  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Horsman 
>f  Wolverhampton,  under  the  direction  of  Mr, 


Waterhouse,  architeot.  Messrs.  Jeakea  snpplied 
the  kitohen  fittings,  Mr.  Odell  the  ornamental 
glazing,  and  Mr.  Oapel  the  furniture  of  the  hail, 
from  the  designs  of  the  arohiteot. 


ROYAL  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

The  museum  is  now  open  free  daily  from  ten 
till  four,  Saturday  till  six,  and  every  evening 
except  Saturday  from  six  till  nine.  There  are 
art-workmen’s  evening  drawing  and  modelling 
classes,  at  6d.  per  week.  The  treasurer,  Sir  Gil- 
bert Scott,  is  making  a personal  appeal  for  the 
support  of  this  Institution  to  all  those  who 
value  the  progress  of  arohiteotural  art.  The 
treasurer  says : — “ Though  we,  as  architects,  have 
it  fully  in  our  power  to  define  all  the  more 
mechanical  portions  of  onr  designs,  such  as 
mouldings  and  other  definite  arohiteotural 
features,  and  that  with  such  preoision  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  error  or  misunderstanding  ou 
the  part  of  the  workman,  such  is  by  no  moans 
the  case  with  those  artistic  tonoha?,  such  as 
carved  foliage,  decorative  painting,  or  orna- 
mentation in  metal,  which  add  so  mnoh  life  and 
zest  to  arohiteoture  when  well  carried  out,  and 
do  60  much  to  lower  it  when  inarbistically 
executed.  To  enable  the  humble  artists  who 
carry  out  these  imporfcaut  parts  of  architectural 
design  either  fully  to  appreciate  the  drawings 
laid  before  them,  or  to  share,  as  in  all  healthy 
periods  of  art  has  been  the  case,  this  work  with 
the  architect, — to  act,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  as 
his  hand  in  this  part  of  his  work, — carrying  out 
to  the  life  his  thoughts  aud  intentions, — it  is 
necessary  that  our  carvers,  &o.,  should  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  works  of  their 
predecessors  of  the  best  periods  in  their  several 
arts.  They  have  not  funds  nor  time  to  search 
out  and  visit  these  works  in  sitv,  excepting  on 
comparatively  rare  oocasions ; and  the  best  moans 
of  meeting  this  difficulty  is,  clearly,  to  bring 
speoimens  of  such  works  together  for  their  easy 
reference.” 

The  narrow  views  (as  we  are  forced  to  call 
them)  which  have  made  this  institution,  not  the 
Architectural  Museum  desired,  but  a collection 
of  specimens  illustrating  with  trifling  exception 
only  one  phase  of  architectural  art,  have  greatly 
limited  its  usefulness  and  popularity,  and  these 
limits  have  been  drawn  tighter  and  tighter  since 
its  removal  to  the  wretchedly  uncomfortable  and 
ill-contrived  warehouse  in  the  nndiscoverable 
place  in  Westminster  called  Tufton-street.  We 
olaim  to  be  of  those  who  originated  the  idea,  and 
have  long  given  the  institution  our  best  support. 
We  grieve,  therefore,  the  more  at  its  want  of 
success,  and  the  constant  passage  of  the  begging, 
box.  If  some  enterprisiog  railway  company,  or 
the  action  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  would 
enable  the  committee  to  remove  to  more  com- 
fortable premises  in  a convenient  and  easily- 
reached  locality,  better  days  might  be  hoped  for. 


THE  NEW  PARISH  CHURCH  OF 
ST.  MARY,  WHITECHAPEL. 

VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Architectural  Association  on  Saturday 
last,  the  20  th  inst.,  visited  the  new  pariah  church 
of  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel,  this  being  the  Asso- 
oiation’s  first  “visit  to  works  in  progress”  for 
the  present  session.  The  ohuroh  (which  is  to  be 
ooDsecrated  on  the  2nd  prox.),  has  been  erected 
almost  entirely  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  0.  E.  Coope, 
M.P.,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee,  archi- 
teot,  the  builder  being  Mr.  John  T.  Chappell,  of 
Westminster  and  Brighton,  Mr.  Ansell  acting 
as  clerk  of  the  works.  Iu  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  both  architect  and  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  Groves, 
the  contractor’s  foreman,  accompanied  the 
visitors  over  the  building,  explaining  the  details 
of  construction.  The  ohuroh  partially  occupies 
the  site  of  its  predecessor,  an  unsightly  structure 
coated  externally  with  painted  compo,  and  dating 
from  1673.  Mr.  Groves  stated  that  in  the  course 
of  the  demolition  of  the  old  ohuroh  the  floor  of 
a still  earlier  church  was  discovered,  8 ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  late  church.  The 
new  church  extends  aboutone- third  further  east- 
ward  than  its  immediate  predecessor,  and  its 
orientation  has  been  iuclined  rather  more  towards 
the  north,  in  order  to  get  the  whole  of  the  bnild. 
ing  upon  freehold  ground,  part  of  the  church, 
yard  being  leasehold.  In  the  course  of  removing 
the  old  building  and  digging  the  foundations  for 
the  new  one,  a large  number  of  ooffias  (upwards 
of  300)  coutaining  human  remains  had  to  be 
removed;  they  have  since  been  deposited 


partially  in  the  base  of  the  tower,  and  par- 
tially in  a large  briok  chamber  oonstruoted 
for  their  reception  beneath  the  gallery  at 
the  west  end  of  the  ohnroh,  the  remains  in 
each  case  being  deposited  a considerable  dis- 
tance below  the  floor-line,  and  covered  in 
firstly  with  a layer  of  lime,  secondly,  with  a 
layer  of  concrete,  and  finally  sealed  up  by  briok 
arches.  The  foundations  of  walls  and  piers  go 
down  to  a depth  of  20  ft.,  the  first  6 ft.  consisting 
of  concrete.  The  bed  of  concrete  supporting 
the  piers  is  oontinuous.  The  ohuroh  consists  on 
plan  of  nave,  aisles,  chancel  with  eemi-oircalar 
end,  clergymen’s  vestry,  on  the  north-east; 
what  is  called  the  “ Charch-room  ” (intended  to 
be  used  for  Bible  classes,  “ mothers’  meetings, ” 
Ac.),  on  the  south-east ; and  tower  and  porch  at 
the  north-west  corner.  The  nave  is  109  ft.  long 
from  the  west  door  to  the  chancel  arch,  and  38  ft. 
wide,  the  height  being  51  ft.  from  the  floor  to 
the  wall-plate,  about  65  ft.  to  the  apex  of  the 
wagon-vault,  and  about  85  ft.  to  the  external 
ridge.  The  chancel  is  37  ft.  6 in,  long  by  about 
27  ft.  wide,  the  height  to  wall.plate  being  40  ft. 
The  aisles  are  about  14  ft.  wide,  and  the  height 
of  the  tower  and  spire  when  complete  will  be 
about  200  ft.  Seats  will  be  provided  for  about 
1,250  persons,  distributed  somewhat  as  follows  : — 
Nave,  582  ; aisles,  390  ; ohoir,  52  ; west  gallery, 
15G  (children)  ; and  space  under  the  gallery,  68. 
The  main  walla  are  about  2 ft.  7 in.  thick,  faced 
externally  and  internally  with  Allen’s  Suflbik 
red  bricka,  four  courses  to  the  foot  (the  filling-in 
consisting  of  stocks),  with  external  dressings  of 
Doulting  stone,  Bath  (Corsham)  stone  being  used 
internally  except  for  the  piers  and  springers. 
The  nave  consists  of  five  bays,  the  piers  being  of 
Portland  stone  bedded  with  4.1b.  sbeet-lead,  and 
16  ft.  9 in.  from  centre  to  centre.  The  capitals 
of  the  piers  have  been  carved  by  Mr.  Earp,  of 
Lambeth,  to  represent  the  heads  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  pulpit  (which  was  not  in  situ  on  Satur- 
day last)  is  of  stone,  and  also  carved  by  Mr. 
Earp.  The  nave  roof  is  carried  by  kiug-post 
principals,  with  the  tie-beams  cambered  to  the 
extent  of  4 in.,  the  bottom  of  the  king-post  being 
about  10  ft.  6 in.  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
arched  transverse  member.  The  principals  are 
of  deal,  unstained,  and  the  roof  is  boarded  in- 
ternally with  in.  grooved-and-tongued  deal 
matoh-boarding  (also  loft  unstained)  in  the  form 
of  a continuous  barrel-vaulb,;  divided  into  bays 
alternately  by  the  arched  member  of  the  roof- 
truss  before  referred  to  and  by  a projecting  rib 
of  the  same  size  as  the  arched  member 
carried  up  from  the  shaft  which  runs  up 
from  above  the  capital  of  each  pier  of  the  nave, 
the  roof  principals  coming  midway  between  the 
piers  and  resting  on  the  wall-plate  immediately 
over  the  centre  of  the  ooroprisiug.aroh  of  the 
clearstory  windows.  Externally  the  roofs  are 
all  boarded  and  covered  with  Whitland  Abbey 
green  slates,  capped  with  red  ridge-tiles  speci- 
ally designed  by  the  architeot,  and  supplied  by 
Cooper,  of  Maidenhead.  The  church  was  origi- 
nally planned  with  transepts  where  the  eastern- 
most lays  of  the  nave  now  come,  but,  for 
some  reason  not  explained,  these  have  been 
omitted.  The  easternmost  bay  of  the  nave  on 
the  north  side  has  its  aroh  mnoh  loftier  than 
those  of  the  remaining  bays,  and  this  necessarily 
entails  the  dwarfing  of  the  clearstory  windows 
above,  which  are  only  one  half  as  high  as  those 
in  the  other  bays.  This  irregularity  or  quaint- 
ness  of  effect  has  been  necessitated  by  devoting 
this  bay  of  the  nave  to  the  organ.  The  organist 
will  sit  in  the  choir,  the  keyboard  projecting 
through  a sort  of  doorway  made  for  the  pur. 
pose,  and  oommunicatiug  with  the  organ  by 
means  of  traokers.  The  organ  is  being  built  by 
Messrs.  Hill  & Son.  The  clearstory  windows 
consist,  in  each  bay,  of  two  double-lancets  with 
cinquefoil  heads.  The  large  windows  at  the 
west  end  comprise  two  large  double-lanoefc 
windows,  each  light  being  trefoil-hoaded,  and 
each  pair  of  lights  beiug  surmounted  by  two 
quatrefoils  and  a cinquefoil.  In  the  gable  above 
these  two  doable  lights  is  a rose-window,  about 
14  ft.  in  diameter,  and  cousistiug  of  seven 
cinquefoils  surrounding  a sept-foil.  The  tym- 
panum of  the  west  door  is  pierced  with  a cinque- 
foil light  intended  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass. 

On  either  side  the  west  door  is  a donble-lancet 
light  surmounted  by  a quatrefoll.  “ At  the 
west  end  of  the  ohuroh  is  a cross  gallery 
with  a briok  front  supported  by  an  arcade 
of  three  bays  ranging  with  the  west  door 
and  the  windows  whioh  flank  it.  The  centre 
bay  or  compartment  (ranging  with  the  door)  is 
divided  longitudinally  from  the  side  bays  by 
smaller  arcades  of  three  arches,  and  will  contain 
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the  font.  The  aisle  windows  faoe  the  centre  of 
each  bay  of  the  nave  arcade,  and  consist,  in  the 
external  half  of  the  wall,  of  three  dwarf  lancet- 
lights  embraced  within  one  relisTing  aroh,  the 
window-space  being  divided  internally  by  two 
pointed  arches,  meeting  over  the  centre 
of  the  bead  of  the  central  lancet,  and 
supported  on  a stone  shaft  or  column,  which 
obscnres  the  greater  portion  of  the  said  central 
light.  The  chancel  or  apse  is  lighted  by  thirteen 
lancet  lights.  The  glazing  throughout  is  in  tinted 
glass,  and  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Odell,  of  the  City- 
road.  The  dooring  in  the  nave  consists  of  wood 
blocks  abont  2 in.  thick,  laid  flat,  herring-bone 
fashion,  in  cement  on  a bed  of  concrete,  6 in. 
thick.  The  floor  of  the  aps  is  of  mosaic,  and 
is  being  exeonted  by  Messrs.  Burke,  of  Eegent- 
street,  from  a design  by  the  architect.  The  wall 
space  of  the  chancel  or  apse  is  plastered  all  round 
to  a height  of  about  30  ft.  {i,e.  to  the  cills  of  the 
lancet  windows),  with  the  view  of  being  ulti- 
mately  covered  with  paintings  either  in  fresco  or 
otherwise.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Groves  that  no 
special  means  had  been  taken  to  keep  this  wall 
free  from  damp,  except  that  it  is  wetland  solidly 
built,  and,  like  all  the  main  walls  of  the  church, 
has  a tbicknees  of  about  2 ft.  7 in.,  none  of 
the  walls  being  hollow.  The  warming  apparatus 
is  the  gifr  of  Mr.  Jennings,  of  Stangate.  The 
sittings  will  be  plain  open  benches,  of  deal,  var- 
Dished,  butnot  stained.  Thetower,  as  before  stated, 
is  to  be  surmounted  by  a spire,  the  total  height 
to  be  ultimately  attained  being  200  ft.  At  pre- 
sent, the  tower  is  only  completed  to  about  the 
height  of  the  wall-plate  of  the  nave;  the  necessary 
funds  for  its  completion  are  in  hand,  bat  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  allow  the  lower  portion 
to  consolidate  before  adding  the  superstruc- 
ture. The  lower  part  of  the  tower  serves  as 
a porch,  the  north  door  of  which  will  have  an 
elaborately-sculptured  tympanum.  The  moulded 
bricks,  used  both  externally  aud  internally,  came 
from  Richmond,  and  the  mortar  used  throughout 
was  made  of  Dorking  lime,  ground.  One  or  two 
relics  of  the  old  church  have  been  preserved  in 
the  new  building,  notably  a carved  oak  panel 
representing  " David,  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,” 
and  said  to  be  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  This, 
together  with  the  oaken  pediments  of  two  old 
doors,  have  been  fitted  up  in  the  “ ChnrchEoom,” 
already  mentioned.  The  contract  for  the  founda- 
tions wus  taken  at  4,5001.,  and  the  contract 
for  the  works  now  drawing  to  a completion 
amounted  to  15,5001.  The  completion  of  the 
tower  and  spire,  the  decoration  of  the  obanoel, 
and  various  “ extras,”  will  bring  the  total  cost 
np  to  about  30,0001.  The  general  opinion  of  the 
visitors  seemed  to  be  that  the  building  reflected 
credit  on  arobiteot,  builder,  foreman,  and  all 
concerned  in  its  erection. 


THE  NEW  CLOCK  TOWER  ON  THE  SITE 
OF  OLD  NEWINGTON  CHURCH. 

Within  the  last  few  days  praotioal  steps  have 
been  taken  to  carry  out  the  new  clock  tower,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  parish  church  at  Newington, 
which  Mr.  R.  S.  Faulconer  has  offered  to  erect  at 
his  own  expense.  Messrs.  Jarvis  & Son,  archi. 
teots,  of  Trinity- square,  Southwark,  have  been 
selected  by  Mr.  Faulconer  to  furnish  the  design 
for  the  tower,  and  to  superintend  its  ereotion, 
and,  as  a preliminary  step,  they  have  been  in 
communication  with  the  Newington  Vestry  as 
to  the  lighting  of  the  olock.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  vestry  last  week,  a letter  was  read  from 
Messrs.  Jarvis,  asking,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Faul- 
coner,  whether  the  vectry  would  be  willing  to 
bear  the  annual  expense  of  supplying  the  gas 
necessary  to  illuminate  the  dials  of  the  clock,  of 
which  we  understand  there  are  to  be  three. 
Messrs.  Jarvis  stated  that  they  made  the  appli- 
cation thus  early,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  obtain  the  information 
asked  for  preparatory  to  arranging  the  plan  of 
the  interior  of  the  tower.  Several  members  of 
the  vestry,  in  speaking  upon  the  subject,  said 
they  were  all  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Faulconer 
for  the  generous  offer  which  he  had  made,  inas- 
much as  the  proposed  olock  tower  would  not  only 
be  a great  publio  convenience,  but  an  ornamental 
architectural  structure  on  the  site  of  the  old 
church,  which  was  about  to  be  artistically  laid 
out.  The  vestry  unanimously  decided  to  bear 
the  expense  of  illaminating  the  olock.  The 
project  has  the  approval  of  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  and  the  work  will  now  be  at  once  pro- 
oeeded  with.  We  understand  that  the  idea  is  to 
erect  the  tower  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the 
exact  portion  of  the  site  of  tbe  ohuroh  above 


which  the  old  belfry  until  recently  stood.  We 
may  add  that  the  new  carriage-way  in  front  of 
the  ohurohyard  was  thrown  open  for  traCBo  on 
Monday  week,  and  that  the  churchyard  will  be 
enclosed  by  a wall  and  iron  palisading,  now  in 
course  of  erection.  The  wall,  which  is  faced 
with  blue  Staffordshire  brick,  with  stone  coping, 
will  be  3 ft.  in  height,  surmounted  by  palisading 
about  4 ft.  high. 


EAILWATS  AND  THE  INCREASED  PRICE 
OF  BUILDING  LAND. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
Company  held  last  week.  Sir  Edward  Watkin, 
the  chairman,  gave  an  illustration  of  the 
enormonely-inoreased  value  given  to  land  for 
building  purposes  by  the  introduction  of  railways. 
Speaking  of  the  threatened  opposition  of  Lord 
Sidney,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Kent,  and  the 
magistrates  of  that  county,  to  the  proposed 
amalgamation  of  the  South-Eastern  with  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Company,  he 
said: — “I  think  it  is  a little  ungrateful  on  the 
part  of  the  respected  Lord  Lieutenant,  because 
it  is  within  my  personal  knowledge  that  before 
the  short  railway  near  Tunbridge  was  opened, 
passing  near  his  lordship's  estate  at  Cbislehurst, 
land  was  not  worth  much  more  than  lOOL  per 
aore,  and  a relative  of  mine  has  just  been  buying 
from  his  lordship  two  acres  and  a half  to  build  a 
modest  bouse  upon,  and  has  paid  SOOl.  au  acre 
for  it,  and  it  is  two  miles  from  the  station.  Now 
I contend  that  Lord  Sidney’s  estate  in  the  neigh, 
bourbood  of  Chisleburat  has  been  increased  from 
800  to  1,000  per  cent.,  and  it  is  rather  hard  that 
he  should  be  appointing  a committee  to  resist 
and  oppose  our  amalgamation  without  giving  us 
an  opportunity  of  proving  to  him,  as  I will  under- 
take to  prove  to  any  oommittee  of  sensible  men 
that  Parliament  may  appoint,  that  whatever 
it  may  do  for  you  (the  shareholders),  and 
whatever  it  may  do  for  the  Chatham  Company, 
as  regards  the  publio  there  never  was  a greater 
benefit  conferred  upon  the  county  of  Kent,  and 
all  the  other  counties  intersected,  than  by 
working  these  two  companies  in  co-operation.” 


OLDHAM  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE 
AND  ART. 

Last  week  Mr.  Joshua  W.  Radcliffe  distributed 
the  prizes  to  the  successful  students  attending 
the  Oldham  Science  and  Art  School.  Mr.  W. 
Richardson  occupied  the  chair.  A good  report 
was  presented. 

Mr.  Radcliffe,  in  the  course  of  his  address, 
said  : — The  present  aooommodation  was  very  in- 
adequate. Accommodation  could  only  be  found 
for  160  students,  leaving  a deficiency  of  170  or 
180.  It  was,  therefore,  obvious  that  it  bad  be- 
come the  duty  of  the  public  to  provide  this 
extra  accommodation  which  was  so  desirable 
and  so  necessary.  At  the  same  time  the  in- 
crease that  was  asked  for  was  very  large,  and 
they  could  not  do  it  all  at  once.  However,  it 
was  his  pleasing  duty  to  tell  them  that  the  sons 
of  the  late  Mr.  Platt  dad  determined  to  give 
the  town  the  increased  accommodation  which 
was  80  much  desired.  They  had  concluded  to 
personally  defray  the  cost  of  raising  the  pre- 
sent building  two  stories,  thereby  giving  more 
than  double  the  acoommodation  which  at  present 
existed.  This  work  would  be  completed  with- 
out delay.  It  was  not  for  him  to  dilate  upon 
this  act  of  generosity,  but  he  was  quite  snre 
the  people  of  Oldham  would  rejoice  that  the 
work  which  bad  been  begun  and  continued  by 
the  late  Mr.  Platt  would  be  so  exoellently  ended, 
if  be  might  use  the  expression,  by  Mr.  Platt’s 
sons. 


A FRENCH  MODEL. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  and  we  know  at  least  of 
one  instance,  for  English  artists  to  remit  to  Rome 
small  sums  of  money  to  be  distributed  among 
necessitous  models,  or  as  presents  to  old 
favourites  who  in  former  years  had  sat  their 
patient  days  to  create  the  golden  hours  of  the 
embryo  academician. 

In  Paris,  where  so  many  artists  look  back  to 
Rome,  and  the  happy  dreamy  days  at  the  Villa 
dei’  Medici,  tales  of  empty  scaldini  and  limited 
poZenta,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vis  Porta 
Pinciana  reaching  the  well-to-do  painters,  readily 
meet  with  a obaritable  response. 

Dubose,  a famous  French  model,  died  on 
Jannary  loth,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  bequeathing 


his  boarded  gains  to  the  young  artists  striving 
for  the  ” Grand  Prix  de  Rome,”  at  the  Beaux 
Arts.  Dubose,  who  commenced  to  sit  at  seven  ■ 
years  of  age,  in  1804,  had  successively  posed  for 
Louis  David,  Gros,  Abel  de  Pujol,  Baron  Gerard, 
David  d’Angers,  Ingres,  Rude,  Delacroix,  and  so 
on  down  to  Flandrin,  Guillaume,  Crank,  Ger6me, 
and  Baudry. 

Throughout  that  interesting  period  of  the  first  Jl 
quarter  of  this  century,  when  the  Classicists  and  |l 
the  Romanoists,  the  colourists  and  the  purists,  jl 
were  thinking  and  working  out  their  great  aims,  jl 
Dubose  was  rarely  absent  from  one  or  another  | 
of  their  studios,  and  in  those  pictures  for  which  I 
be  sat  he  took  especial  interest  when  they  i 
received  the  recompenses  of  the  salon;  and, 
doubtless,  in  investing  his  savings  connected 
with  the  picture,  he  named  them  by  the  title  of 
the  subject. 

During  his  life  he  bad  frequent  opportunities 
of  knowing  the  difficnlties  that  the  artists  of 
those  days,  if  not  of  the  present,  had  to  con- 
tend against,  in  meeting  the  demands  on  their  I 
pocket,  and  he  has  been  well  remembered^  as  | 
having  occasionally  supplied  the  young  artists 
with  the  necessary  funds  to  help  them  through  1 
with  their  work,  and  be  must  have  early  deter- 
mined that  if  ever  he  should  have  the  means  he 
would  do  hia  best  to  make  their  lives  more  easy. 

At  his  death  it  was  found  that  he  bad  left  a : 
will  to  the  following  effect: — 

” This  is  my  testament.  i| 

I,  undersigned,  Charles  Alls  Dubose,  declare  -jl 
the  following  testamentary  dispositions : — Having  :)| 
commenced  to  sit  in  eighteen  hundred  and  four,  (| 
at  the  age  of  seven,  and  having  continued  to  | 
serve  as  a model  till  seventy-two,  I have  thus  | 
passed  my  life  with  the  most  distinguished  a 
artists.  I wish  that  after  my  death  the  little  j| 
fortune  that  I have  gained  with  them  should  be  -I 
consecrated  to  a foundation  useful  to  artists. 

Consequently,  I name  as  universal  legatee  the 
Institute  of  France,  Aoademie  des  Beaux  Arts, 
to  dispose  of  my  suocession  in  the  following 
manner  : after  the  payment  of  all  the  expenses, 
what  composes  my  snccession,  in  the  Three  per 
Cents.,  shall  be  distributed  each  year  in  eqnal  i 
portions  among  the  young  painters  and  young  ^ 
sculptors  received  ‘ en  loges  ’ * for  the  ‘ Grand  4 
Prix  de  Rome  *;  this  sum  to  be  remitted  bo  them  a 
at  the  moment  of  their  admission. 

Done  and  written  entirely  by  my  hand,  ati 
Paris,  the  22ad  of  July,  1859. 

(Signed)  Dubosc.” 


GRANITE  BUILDING.  i 

The  destructive  and  disagreeable  effects  ofthei 
London  atmosphere — charged  as  it  is  with  acids  I 
and  soot — upon  stonework,  have  long  been  known 
and  regretted.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a great: 
advantage  if  a more  permanent  method  of. 
external  construction  conld  be  introduced  ; and 
charming  indeed,  if,  instead  of  our  miles  of 
streets  of  logubrious  smoke-defiled  facades,  we 
could  substitute  some  method  of  building  that: 
would  give  us  freedom  from  decay,  and  per-i 
manent  beauty  and  cleanliness. 

We  reoentlyt  directed  the  attention  of  ouri 
readers  to  a few  ancient  and  modern  granite  ■ 
buildings,  and  a carefol  consideration  of  thei 
favourable  circumstances  of  the  present  day 
induces  us  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  use: 
of  granite  is  not  only  possible,  but  that  it  may  ; 
help  us  out  of  a very  unsatisfactory  state  of: 
things.  Notwithstanding  our  boasted  soienoe,: 
we  bu  ild  to-day  just  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren  did,  .j 
and  though  we  see  our  buildings  perish  before^ 
our  eyes,  we  introdoce  no  improvement  iu  theiri 
construction. 

Not  many  years  aso — before  steam  and  raa-: 
ohinery  had  been  applied  to  building  operations  •- 
it  would  have  been  a waste  of  time  to  suggest’ 
the  propriety  of  facing  oar  buildings  with  tbisi 
hard,  intractable,  and  durable  material  instead, 
of  soft  stone.  But  what  a change  has  taken, 
place  during  the  last  forty  years  in  economising 
labour  by  the  aid  of  mechanical  appliances; 
which  convert  with  wonderful  facility  the  hardest;, 
or  the  softest  materials  to  any  form  we  desire,:, 
and  bring  them  to  our  hands  from  distant  partsi. 
at  prices  that  would  once  have  been  thought  in-: 
conceivably  low  ! 

We  think,  then,  that  the  ciroumatancea  of  the 


* The  competitors  for  the  “ Grand  Prix  de  Rome"  enter 
"tn  logg"  for  six  weeks;  they  are  absolutely  seqnest  rated,, 
and  the  subsidy  of  three  hundred  francs  sllotced  them  byt 
ibe  Administration  of  the  Beftux  Arts  is  paid  in  two" 
terms,  at  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  competition, 
t Seep.  1221,  vol.  xixir. 
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day  are  altogether  in  favour  of  the  suggestion 
we  muke.  The  attempt  is  worth  making — nay, 
considering  the  aoientifio  character  of  the  age, 
and  that,  looking  at  the  perishing  state  of  our 
public  buildings,  somewhat  of  a stigma  rests 
upon  U8,  it  is,  we  venture  to  think,  absolutely 
Inoumbent,  at  least,  upon  the  leaders  of  the  pro. 
fessiou  to  make  it.  They  would  then,  perhaps, 
be  able  to  show  that  the  dreary  hope  of  the 
second  Eoyal  Commission,  after  taking  evidence 
on  the  decay  of  stone,  recommended  by  the  first 
Commission,  “ that  some  remedy  would  be 
found,”  had  been  realised.  Of  course  it  is  only 
by  the  aid  of  machinery  that  it  will  be  possible. 
As  artists  we  may  have  a natural  dislike  of  the 
nse  of  meohauioal  power  in  art- work;  yet,  as 
practical  men,  we  know  that  a rich  architectural 
Fa9Hde  is  full  of  detail  that  can,  by  its  means,  be 
done  perfectly. 

Let  us  then  endeavour  to  realise  the  character 
and  details  of  a granite  structure  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

As  with  the  most  costly  marbles,  the  beauty 
lof  granite  is  not  perceptible  till  it  is  polished. 
This  is  so  far  fortunate,  for  it  is  only  a polished 
unabsurbeut  surface  that  will  give  permanent 
purity  and  cleanliness  to  any  building  in  our 
smoky  atmosphere,  or  that  will  secure  it  from 
the  destructive  acids  discharged  from  certain 
manufactories.  Experience  shows  that  there  is 
nothing  disagreeable,  as  might  be  supposed,  in 
the  effect  of  large  polished  surfaces.  The  glare 
caused  by  refraction  is  only  observable  when  the 
sun’s  ray  is  at  a certain  angle,  and  this  effect  is 
30  limited,  both  in  area  and  time,  as  to  render  it 
i matter  of  no  importance.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  every  other  part  of  the  fapade  we  should 
lave  what  artists  term  “ depth  of  tone,”  an  effect 
iltogether  pleasing. 

Now,  as  the  most  polychromatic  building  ever 
jrected  in  artificial  materials  can  be  rivalled  in 
;he  various  colours  of  granites, — black,  from 
Dastle  Weilan  in  Iceland,  and  from  Cloe  Hill  dhu 
n Shropshire ; white,  from  Kemnay  in  Scotland, 
ind,  though  not  so  pure,  from  Checsewring  in 

ItVales ; red,  from  Peterhead,  the  Isle  of  Mull, 
ind  elsewhere;  grey  and  blue,  from  several 
ooalities  ; and  yellow,  according  to  Dr.  Borlase, 
rom  Cornwall, — general  treatment  is  a mere 
luestiuii  of  architectural  design  which  every 
artistic  architect  will  be  able  to  determine 
ivithout  a word  from  us.  With  one  or  other  of 
-hese  colours  for  the  general  surface,  and  two  or 
nore  of  the  others  used  for  the  different  orders 
)f  the  jambs  and  arches,  and  for  the  several 
nembers  of  baee-mouldings,  strings,  and  cor- 
lioes,  but  little  moulded  work  and  ornament 
ilightly  sunk  below  the  general  surface  would  be 
required  to  give  perfect  finish  of  detail  to  a 
lailding  of  the  highest  olaas.  The  ornament 
night  be  Arabic  in  principle,  so  that  the  limited 
)roportion  of  ground  left  might,  if  particular 
iohnoss  were  desired,  be  gilt.  Properly  done, 
ve  apprehend  there  would  be  no  gaudiness  of 
iffeot  in  this,  but  only  a rich  lustre  in  harmony 
vith  the  general  polished  surface. 

In  important  edifices,  figures  in  friezes,  panels, 
kud  spandrels  of  permanent  mosaic  would  take 
he  place  of  the  sooty  statuary  and  bas-reliefs 
if  stone  buildings. 

With  these  elements  at  command  wo  cannot 
lonbt  that  the  application  of  this  method  of 
iODStruotion  to  onr  public  buildings  is  well 
vorthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  arohiteots. 
[ndeed,  after  much  consideration,  it  appears  to 
18  the  only  means  of  getting  rid  of  what, — in 

ibis  scientific  age, — is  almost  a national  disgrace, 
riz.,  the  rapid  decay  of  the  external  stonework  of 
be  public  buildings  of  onr  cities. 

It  was  but  lately  that  we  saw  a forest  of 
oaffolding  about  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
vhioh  may  be  said  to  have  been  only  recently 
lompleted.  Constant  repairs  are  going  on  at  the 
ibbey.  Not  an  ancient  stone  exists  of  the 
femple  Church  or  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel.  At 
he  new  front  of  Buckingham  Palace  the  sentries 
vero  in  danger  from  falling  stones  a year  or  two 
kfter  it  was  built.  And  recently  considerable 
epaira  have  been  made. 

As  to  the  question  of  relative  cost,  railways 
.nd  machinery  have,  during  recent  years,  been 
:radually  reducing  both  the  prime  cost  of  granite 
,nd  the  expense  of  working  it.  The  steam 
and-blast,  for  example, — recently  explained  in 
ur  pages, — would  execute  the  kind  of  orna- 
aentation  spoken  of  above  with  extraordinary 
apidity  and  precision;  and,  as  is  well  known, 
-olisbing  machinery  is  now  in  daily  use. 

A rough  estimate  of  the  cost  per  square  foot 
f the  two  fronts  of  the  New  Post-office, — rough 
bat  is  as  showing  viinwium  cost, — gives  203. 


Polished  Aberdeen  granite  for  ashlar,  6 in. 
thick,  and  with  sufficient  bond  stones,  can  be 
delivered  at  London  railway  stations  at  4s.  4d. 
per  square  foot,  thus  leaving  the  ample  margin 
of  15s.  8d.  for  the  other  items  of  a granite  facade, 
viz.,  cartage  in  London,  scaffolding,  ornamenta- 
tion as  above  described,  setting,  and  profit. 


COMMISSIONS. 

Sir, — Are  not  both  Mr.  C.  Barry  and  yourself 
a little  bard  on  those  who  hold  that  the  majority 
of  architects,  &o.,  do  accept  commissions  from 
tradesmen,  manufacturers,  and  others  ? You  are 
requiring  that  name  and  address  should  be  given. 
Will  you  kindly  turn  over  in  your  mind  what 
this  involves, — viz.,  that  one  of  the  two  parties 
shonld  “split  ” ? The  professional  gentleman  is 
not  likely  to  do  this ; neither  is  the  manufac- 
turer nor  tradesman  one  whit  the  more  likely  to 
I do  so,  seeing  that  he  would  ever  after  be  a 
marked  man,  and  there  would  be  raised  a very 
practical,  if  not  an  ont-spoken  cry,  — “’Ware 
Smith,”  “ Jones,”  or  whatever  other  patronymic 
might  distinguish  the  rash  and  adventurous 
man. 

When  Mr.  C.  Barry  claims  the  right  to  be 
furnished  with  name  and  address,  he  must  as  a 
business  man  know  that  he  will  never  get  it,  and 
that  it  is  absurd  publicly  to  set  up  such  a claim, 
which  sounds  plausible  enough  to  the  outside 
public.  Only  a man  who  has  retired  from  business 
would  venture  to  give  the  iuformation  sought;  and 
snob  persons  would  not  generally  care  to  incur 
the  worry  of  bringing  the  odium  upon  himself 
that  such  disclosures  would  involve. 

Kindly  submit  this  view  of  the  matter  to  the 
consideration  ofyour  readers  and  oorrespondents, 
which,  I think,  will  be  only  justice  to  numerous 
old  subscribers  who  are  manufacturers. 

Fair  Play. 


“ BYE-COMMISSIONS.” 

In  reference  to  this  question,  and  more  parti- 
oularly  in  reference  to  Mr,  Barry’s  letter,  I send 
you  copy  of  a local  paper,  in  which  you  will  see 
a case  iu  point,  where  au  architect  iu  a public 
court  of  justice  lays  claim  to  commission  from  a 
contractor  without  the  consent  of  his  client. 
“One  illustration  is  worth  a thonsand  argu- 
ments.”  About  a year  ago  the  Local  Board  of 
Horbury  discovered  that  their  engineer,  Mr. 
Lumley,  of  Bradford,  was  receiving  commissions 
varying  from  3 to  4 per  cent,  from  several  con- 
tractors,  in  addition  to  3 per  cent,  from  them, 
selves.  The  whole  of  their  discussion  upon  this 
was  reported  at  length  in  the  Ossett  papers. 
Mr.  Lumley  acknowledged  receiving  3 per  cent., 
and  justified  himself  in  carrying  out  the  custom. 
This  “custom”  of  certain  professional  men  is 
well  known,  and  the  apparent  ignorance  of  men 
in  high  positions  will  not  in  any  way  tend  to 
alter  fuots  which  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

If  ignored  for  the  “ credit  of  the  profession,” 
that  credit  will  never  become  as  it  should  be, 
without  fear  or  reproach. 

I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  publish  this  letter, 
also  the  first  case  m eiiejiso,  as  this  question  is 
exciting  very  great  interest.  A.  B. 

Wakefield  Coanhi  Court,  Tuesday,  Jamtary  9^^. 

(Before  Mr.  Serjeant  Tindal  AtkinBoo.) 

Stxes  r.  SHAW.—The  plaiotifl'in  tho  case,  Mr.  William 
Sykes,  joiner  and  contractor,  of  Rofhwell,  sought  to 
recover  tho  Bum  of  32L  Job.  from  Mr.  John  Shavr,  archi- 
tect, of  Leeds  and  Ilkley.  The  case  excited  much  interest 
in  the  building  trade,  many  connected  with  the  various 
branchcB  being  present;  it  also  possessed  features  of 
public  interest,  from  the  acteulion  which  the  subject  of 
the  relations  subsisting  between  architects  and  solicitors 
on  the  one  hand,  and  contractors  and  traders  on  the  other, 
has  received  from  the  London  and  provincial  press.  The 
amount  cloirncd  was  for  money  advanced  as  loans.  Mr. 
E.  Tindal  Atkinson  was  for  the  plainliJi’,  and  Mr.  Hall,  of 
the  firm  of  Gill  & Hall,  for  the  defendant.  Tho  plaint 
had  been  heard  previously,  and  a verdict  taken  for  the 
amount ; but  a new  trial  was  applied  for  on  the  ground  of 
the  trial  having  taken  place  somewhat  unawares  to  the 
defendant.  By  this,  it  was  alleged,  he  was  prevented 
from  pleading  a set-ofT'of  69L,  which,  if  allowed,  would 
have  made  him  a creditor  for  2(jL  5s.  : Mr.  Shaw  not  dis- 
puting tho  correctness  of  the  amount  for  which  ho  was 
sued,  but  contending  it  had  been  paid  him  on  account  of 
professional  charges,  of  which  tho  sum  named  above  was 
still  due.  The  plaintiff  bad  had  throe  contracts,  namely, 
for  a school  and  eleven  cottages  at  Crigglestone,  and  for 
a chapel  at  Stanley.  In  each  ease  Mr.  Shaw  bad  been  the 
architect.  Amongst  the  aums  forming  the  amonnt 
claimed  as  a set-olT  were  included  21.  per  cent,  for 
quantities  on  a contract  amounting  to  1,175/.,  three 
guineas  for  three  sets  of  plana  and  specifications,  the  costs 
of  three  journeys  to  Wakefield  to  guarantee  the  plaintiff's 
timbermerchant,  tho  measurement  of  extra  work,  half  the 
coats  of  an  arbitration  in  connexion  with  tho  new  chapel 
at_  Stanley,  &c.  There  was  a good  deal  of  conflicting 
evidence  ns  to  the  enstoms  of  the  trade,  as  to  the  payment 
forepeeificutions  and  other  rontters,  and  the  case  lasted  a 
long  time.  The  judge,  in  sommiog  up,  commented  on  the 
relatioDS  which  appeared  from  the  evidence  to  have  sub- 


sisted between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  considering 
that  architects  should  stand  in  a position  of  independence 
towards  contractors  in  order  to  justify  the  confidence 
which  ought  to  bo  placed  in  them  by  those  from  whom 
they  accepted  commissions;  it  being  evident  thatwhena 
person  had  received  a loan,  and,  as  it  would  perhaps  some- 
times happen,  was  not  in  a position  to  repay,  the  sense  of 
independence  could  not  exist.  The  jury  found  a verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  for  the  fall  amount  claimed. 


CLAIMS  BY  SUB-CONTRACTOKS. 

CULLEN  V.  AITCUISON  AND  WALKER. 

Tms  was  a claim  (heatd  in  the  Bloomsbury 
County  Court  on  the  11th  inst.,  before  Mr.  G. 
Lake  Ruesell,  judge)  brought  by  a sboue  mason, 
to  recover  from  Messrs.  Atchison  & Walker, 
builders,  the  sum  of  51.  3a.  for  work  done  and 
materials  supplied,  in  the  building  of  the  schools 
for  the  London  School  Board  in  Aldenham- 
street,  Somers  Town,  for  which  the  defendants 
were  the  oontraotors  : — 

■i ' Plaintiff  said  he  first  saw  the  foreman  to  the  defendants, 
who  told  him  what  stonework  was  reqniri^d  to  be  done  and 
then  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Walker,  one  of  the  defendants. 
He  told  Mr.  Walker  he  would  do  the  work  for  21/.  12s. 
The  work  was  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  tho  architect,  and 
defendants  paid  him  16/.  IO9.  fici. 

In  cross-examination  plaintiff  said  he  provided  the  atone 
and  work  according  to  the  plon  and  quantities.  On  bis 
receipts  being  handed  to  him  he  admitted  that  ho  had  no 
doubt  received  17/.  12*.  6d. 

On  the  part  of  the  defendants,  it  was  submitted  that  the 
plaintiff  hod  been  overpaid  43.,  as  the  work  was  to  bo  paid 
according  to  the  quantity. 

Thomas  Heatley,  foreman  to  the  defendants,  said  that 
the  contract  price  was  to  be  21/.  ]2s.,  according  to  the  bill 
of  quantities,  which  he  gave  plaiutiflj  and  the  plan,  of 
welch  he  gave  him  tho  tracing. 

Mr.  Walker,  one  of  the  defendants,  said  the  plaintiff 
was  to  do  the  work  aceordiug  to  tho  bill  of  quantities,  and 
for  which  be  had  been  paid  : no  objection  was  made  to  the 
werk.  Not  half  the  quantities  were  supplied  ; the  plan 
supplied. to  plaintiff  was  f^r  the  working  details.". 

Tlio  Judge  : The  quantities  were  part  of  the  plan,  but 
there  was  not  room  for  them. 

Mr.  Bruasden,  surveyor,  said  the  quantities  included 
window-sills,  but  as  the  windows  were  omitted  the  sills 
were  not  required,  sod  the  doorways  were  not  mado  so 
thick  aa  in  the  plan,  for  want  of  room ; the  price  for  these, 
for  materials  only — not  work— was  4/.  17a.  each,  which 
would  require  to  be  deducted. 

Plaintiff,  recalled,  said  he  mado  the  rodnetion  in  the 
price  in  consequence  of  being  told  of  work  which  would 
not  be  required. 

Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed,  less 
93.  Cd. 


ROGERS  V.  3tOOBE. 

This  was  an  action  tried  in  the  Brompton 
County  Court  on  the  16th  icst.  (before  Mr. 
Serjeant  Wheeler,  judge)  to  recover  the  sum  of 
61.  ISs.  for  work  done  by  the  plaintiff,  a plumber, 
of  Shepherd’s  Bush,  for  a builder  of  Nottiug- 
hill; 

Mr.  Thomas,  who  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  said  the 
claim  was  for  balance  due  for  work  done  on  three  houses 
belonging  to  defendant.  His  client  was  a m»n  who  hardly 
knew  how  to  read  or  write,  and  unfair  advantage  was 
taken  of  this  iu  couucxion  with  their  business  trans- 
actions. 

Pl.iintiff  stated  that  ho  did  the  work  in  question, 

Mr.  Newman,  for  the  defendant,  said  he  did  not  dispute 
that  the  work  hod  been  done. 

Plaintiff,  in  continuation,  said  he  made  a contract  with 
Mr.  Emmerson,  but  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Moore 
uuiil  after  the  contract  had  been  made.  Mr.  Emmoraon 
pail  him  3/.  on  account,  and  told  him  that  defendant  bad 
taken  entire  charge  of  the  work,  and  was  responsible  for 
al  l payments.  Mr.  Moore  had  made  payments  on  account 
of  the  work  done,  and  plaintiff  would  not  have  gone  on 
with  the  work  had  he  not  thought  that  he  would  have  been 
paid  by  iho  defendant. 

Mr.  Emmerson  was  called,  and  said  he  gave  plaintiff  the 
work  to  do,  but  he  never  told  him  that  Mr.  Moore  was 
resposible  lor  payment.  Witness  paid  plaintiff  3/.  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  and  the  rest  oi  the  money  w»s  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Moore.  Tho  houses  were  built,  end  afterwards 
mortgaged  to  a buildiog  society  at  Woolwich. 

Defendant  said  that  plaintiff  came  to  him  ono  evening 
and  eaid  that  ho  could  not  get  any  money  from  Mr. 
Emmerson,  and  deiendant  ► aid  if  he  would  finiah  the  work 
on  the  third  house  he  would  pay  him  for  it. 

The  judge  said  it  was  quite  clear  that  a contract  had  been 
made  between  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Emmerson,  and  the 
present  defendant  was  not  liable. 

Verdict  for  defcudiint. 


THE  SGRAFFITO  WORK  AT  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

Sir, — The  following  paragraph  has  appeared 
for  some  weeks  in  an  advertisement  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Builder  : — 

“ Messrs.  Trollope  & Sons  have  engaged  the 
eiolusive  services  of  the  artist  who  executed  the 
sgraffito  at  South  Kensington  and  elsewhere,”  &o. 

As  the  whole  of  the  sgraffito  at  South  Ken. 
singtOD  was  designed  by  me,  and  executed  by  my 
pupils  under  my  superintendence,  I venture  to 
beg  a space  to  state  that  the  above  paragraph 
does  not  refer  to  myself  nor  to  the  two  leading 
artists  engaged  on  its  actual  execution,  and 
that  it  continues  to  be  inserted  in  your  paper  in 
spite  of  my  repeated  objection. 

P.  W.  Moody, 

Instructor  in  Decorative  Art, 

South  Kensington  Musetua. 
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ST.  AGNES'S  NEW  OHUKCH,  SCHOOLS' 

AND  TIOARAGK,  KENNINGTON  PARK. 

The  new  cbaroh  of  Sfc.  Agnes,  Kennington 
Park,  which  has  been  in  coorse  of  erection 
between  two  and  three  years,  and  which  has 
already  been  noticed  in  our  columns,  has  been 
consecrated.  The  architect  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  of  the  schools  and  vicarage  immediately 
adjoining,  is  Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott,  jun.,  the 
style  of  architecture  of  the  three  structures 
being  Early  English.  E.’caotly  twelve  months 
elapsed  between  laying  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  church  and  that  of  the  schools,  and  a 
similar  period  intervened  between  the  commence- 
ment of  the  schools  and  the  vicarage,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  schools  having  been  laid  in  July, 
1876,  and  the  vicarage  in  Jnly  of  the  past  year.  . 
The  schools  were  recently  completed,  and  have 
been  open  during  the  past  few  months,  and  the 
vioarage  has  just  been  covered  in.  The  three 
structures,  which  form  a prominent  featnre 
immediately  on  the  east  side  of  Kennington 
Park,  cover  an  area  of  about  24,000  superficial 
feet,  or  upwards  of  half  an  acre  in  extent.  There 
are  several  specialities  abont  the  church,  one  of 
which  is  that  by  a gradual  spreading  of  the  walls 
from  cast  to  west,  the  interior  dimensions  of  the 
ohurchare  broader  at  one  end  than  at  the  other. 
Another  distinctive  featnre  in  the  edifice  consists 
in  its  unusually  lofty  nave,  nearly  60  ft.  in  height 
within.  The  nave  ceiling  is  continued  at  the 
same  elevation  over  the  chancel,  admitting  of  an 
nnuBoally  lofty  chancel  window,  40  ft.  in  height, 
and  15  ft.  6 in.  in  width.  This  window  has  been 
filled  in  with  ricbly.scained  glass  of  elaborate 
design  and  execution,  the  design  as  well  as  the 
workmanship  being  both  by  Mr.  Kemp,  of  Beau- 
fort-aireet,  Cavendish-square.  The  prominent 
subjects  in  the  window  consist  of  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Our  Saviour,  from  bis  birth  to  bis  death. 
A central  mullion  divides  the  several  groups  and 
figures  represented  on  the  right  and  left  hand 
sides  respectively.  The  various  groups  are  about 
forty  in  number;  those  on  the  left-hand  side 
containing  scenes  emblematic  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  those  on  the  left  scenes  from  the  Passion. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  window  contains  group- 
ing and  figures  of  the  prophets  illustrative  of  the 
genealogy  of  our  Lord,  with  the  tree  of  Jesse. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  this  window  is  said 
to  be  the  loftiest  of  any  ohnroh  window  in  the 
metropolis. 

The  half-barrel  nave  and  chancel  ceilings  are 
in  panels,  and  at  present  painted  white,  but 
are  ultimately  intended  to  be  richly  gilt  and 
decorated,  whilst  the  ceilings  of  the  aisles  will 
be  groined  and  vaulted  in  oak;  but  this  portion 
of  the  work  is  likewise  deferred  for  the  present, 
as  well  as  other  intended  decorations.  A dado, 
upwards  of  6 ft.  in  height,  is  carried  round  the 
interior  walls,  and  the  piers  of  the  nave  arcades 
are  also  covered  with  boarding  to  a similar 
height.  Both  the  dado  and  the  boarding 
ronnd  the  piers  are  painted  chocolate  colour. 
The  chancel  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a lofty 
Gothic  screen,  18  ft.  in  height  from  the  nave 
floor.  Over  it  is  a loft  carried  across  the  nave, 
and  surmounted  by  an  arched  beam  supporting 
above  a massive  cross  upwards  of  4 ft.  in 
height.  The  loft  is  intended  to  be  utilised  for  an 
orchestral  band  on  the  occasion  of  high  festivals. 
The  organ  is  placed  on  a level  with  this 
loft,  and  when  finished  will  be  in  two  divi. 
sione,  in  chambers  on  each  side  of  the  chancel, 
similar  to  that  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the 
loft  serving  to  connect  the  action.  The  loft  and 
organ  are  reached  by  a circular  iron  staircase, 
carried  up  alongside  the  pier  of  the  south  chancel 
arcade.  The  chauoel  and  altar-floor  level  is 
about  5 ft.  above  that  of  the  nave,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  flights  of  ten  steps.  Tnere  are 
spacious  chapels  on  each  side  of  the  chancel, 
which  is  very  spacious,  with  clergy  and  choir 
stalls.  The  cost  of  the  edifice  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  about  12,000{.,  this  being  exclu- 
sive of  the  tower  and  other  works  and  decora- 
tions still  required  before  the  church  is  entirely 
completed. 

Messrs.  J^iblett  & Co.  were  the  original  con. 
tractors,  but  Messrs.  Hill  & Higgs,  to  whom  the 
contract  has  been  transferred,  are  finishing 
both  the  church  and  the  vioarage. 


New  Palace  and  Winter  Garden  at 
Manly  Park,  Manchester. — This  competition 
was  decided  at  the  last  meeting  of  directors,  and 
the  first  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Bobinson,  Bloomsbury-square,  who  adopted  the 
motto  “ Solo  Deo  Sa!u?.” 


BUILDING  BYE-LAWS. 

DEPOSIT  OF  NOTICE  AND  PL.\NS, — PENALTY  FOR 
BREACH. 

At  a Petty  Sessions  held  at  Bromley,  Kent,  on 
the  let  instant,  Mr.  Frederick  Pudney,  a builder, 
of  Lower  Norwood,  was  summoned  at  the  instance 
of  the  Bromley  Local  Board  for  having  com- 
menced to  build  a certain  house  within  the 
Board’s  district  without  giving  the  notice,  or 
depoeitiog  with  the  surveyor  of  the  said  Board 
the  plans  and  seotiona  required  by  their  bye- 
laws. 

The  defendant  pleaded  gui'ty.  Mr.  Joshua 
Bailey,  the  clerk  to  the  Local  Board,  prosecuted, 
and  stated  that  the  information  had  been  laid  to 
recover  a pecuniary  penalty  for  an  infringement 
of  the  29th  and  33rd  bye-laws  ; but,  inasmuch  as 
the  defendant  bad  immediately  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  surveyor’s  notice  discontinued  the  work, 
and  furnished  the  reqnisite  plans,  and  bad,  more- 
over, addressed  a letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  expressing  his  regret  for  the  omission  to 
furnish  such  plans  in  the  first  instance,  he  (Mr. 
Bailey)  was  instructed  to  ask  that  a nominal 
penalty  only  should  be  inflicted. 

The  justices  thereupon  informed  the  defen- 
dant that  as  the  Board  were  disposed  to  deal 
leniently  with  him,  they  would  mahe  an  order 
for  payment  of  the  mitigated  penalty  of  5s.  and 
8s.  costs. 


WANTED,  A STATUE  FOR  THE  THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 

Sir, — I never  saunter  along  the  Thames 
Embankment  without  thinking  of  it  ae,  in  Lord 
Harrowby’s  words,  the  noblest  boulevard  in  the 
world,  carrying  health,  freshness,  and  beauty 
through  our  crowded  city  from  end  to  end,  and 
without  feeling  how  discreditable  it  is  to  all  of  us 
that  no  " counterfeit  presentment  ’*  of  its  author 
has  as  yet  been  set  up  within  its  range.  Every  year 
the  advance  of  science  more  and  more  assures 
us  of  the  inestimable  value  to  people  of  all 
classes,  and  especially  to  people  of  the  working 
class,  of  large  open  spaces,  either  within  towns 
or  in  their  vicinity.  With  this  knowledge  comes 
to  all  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  history 
of  this  question,  the  remembrance  of  Mr.  Cowper- 
Temple,  the  introducer  and  carrier  of  the  Thames 
Embankment  Bill,  and  the  valorous  champion, 
for  more  than  a generation,  of  commons  rights, 
of  parks  and  village  greens,  and  other  open 
spaces,  which,  as  he  truly  contended,  have  done 
more  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  English 
people  than  any  other  institution  handed  down 
by  their  Saxon  forefathers.  When  Epping 
Forest  was  in  danger  from  attempted  inolosure, 
this  real  statesman  persistently  and  eloquently 
defended,  year  after  year,  the  rights  of  the 
people  against  the  encroachments  of  the  lords 
of  the  manor.  Again  and  again  did  he  gene- 
rously remind  the  House  of  the  rare  value  of  the  ; 
forest  to  the  teeming  population  of  the  East-end 
of  London;  and  on  one  memorable  occasion  he 
saved  this  magnificent  piece  of  public  property 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, actually  defeating  them  by  a majority  of 
100.  In  the  General  Inclosures  Act,  be  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  incorporated  a clause  that  in 
all  future  inclosures  ol  waste  land  certain 
portions  should  be  set  apart  for  labourers, — an 
idea  first  broached  by  him  in  tbe  year  1843. 
Last  year  he  gallantly  struggled,  but  in  vain,  to 
get  introduced  iuto  Mr.  Cross’s  Commons  Bill  a 
clause  which  would  prevent  inolosures  within 
six  miles  of  London,  and  within  certain  fixed 
distances  of  other  towns  according  to  their 
population.  For  all  his  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 
health,  recreation,  and  happiness  all  over  the 
country,  surely  the  people  benefited  should  insist 
on  a public  recognition  of  the  services  of  this 
gentleman  on  the  scene  of  his  most  memorable 
victory  in  the  interest  of  that  great  and  glorious 
goddess  Hygeia,  whose  ebrines  are,  alas  ! 
fO  generally  neglected,  bat  whose  supremacy 
will  yet  regenerate  the  world.  I am  confident, 
air,  if  you  were  to  moot  the  matter  in  your 
journal,  a sum  sufficient  to  raise  a haudsome 
statue  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  tbe 
Embankment  would  speedily  be  contributed.  I 
should  myself  have  great  pride  and  pleasure  in 
initiating  a subscription  for  this  purpose  by 
putting  down  a guinea.  Be  it  remembered  that 
tbe  vast  London  public  are  not  only  indebted  to 
Mr.  Cowper-Temple  for  their  splendid  boulevard, 
but  also  for  tbe  present  state  of  the  parks  in 
summer-time.  At  his  magic  bidding,  when 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  beautiful  shrubs 


of  every  shade  of  green  sprouted  out  all  over 
these  metropolitan  reservoirs  of  health,  and 
sweet  flowers,  judiciously  selected  for  their 
charmingly  harmonising  colours,  budded  and 
blossomed  forth  in  bewitching  purple  and  gold, 
in  crimson  and  buff,  in  blue  and  pink,  and  lilac, 
where  before  all  was  sombre  and  tintless.  In 
tbe  midst  of  the  furious  debates  in  Parliament,  in 
July,  1866,  concerning  the  then  recent  Hyde  Park 
Riots,  it  was  very  amusing  to  note  how  eagerly 
and  triumphantly  Mr.  Cowper-Temple  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  tbe  improvements  in 
his  department  were  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
the  “ roughs  ” in  the  crowd  who  had  torn  down 
the  park  railings  in  their  excitement  in  order  to 
baffie  the  police,  but  did  not  forget  the  flowers 
whose  beauty  bad  afforded  them  so  much  pleasure, 
and  carefully  avoided  interfering  with  the  beds. 
No  one  could  deny  this  ; and  assuredly  the  man 
who  thus  succeeded  in  humanisiug  to  such  an 
extent  that  apparently  most  unpromising  class 
of  bipeds — the  London  “roughs,” — deserves,  even 
for  this  service  alone,  to  have  his  face  and  figure 
copied  in  marble  or  bronze,  and  set  up  on  high  I 
amongst  ns.  > 

Hoping  you  will  act  instantly  on  my  sugges- ' 
tion,  and  that  some  famous  sculptor  may  very 
speedily  be  set  to  work  on  the  statue  proposed, 

I remain,  a worshipper  of  trees,  shrubs,  flowers, 
and  pure  air.  S.  L. 


PLAN  OF  DRAINS. 

SiE, — Under  the  above  heading  your  corre-  ■ 
spondent  “M.  G.”  suggests  that  it  should  be 
oompulsory  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  show, 
tbe  nature  and  direction  of  the  drainage  of  his 
letting.  I quite  agree  with  him ; but  I also 
maintain  that  every  one  should  be  able  to  find 
the  same  out  for  himself  at  the  offices  of  tbe  snr. 
veyor  to  the  vestry  of  the  district. 

Such,  however,  is  not  tbe  case;  and  I believe 
a large  amount  of  old  bouse  property,  especially 
of  the  poorer  description,  is  still  drained  into 
cesspools,  and  has  no  connexion  with  the  main 
sewer,  even  though  the  latter  is  at  the  fronti 
door. 

I some  time  since  bad  occasion  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  drainage  of  a property  in  the 
S.E.  district.  The  surveyor  was  unable  to  pro- 
duce  any  plans  showing  the  connexion  of  tbe 
properties  with  the  main  drainage,  or  tell  me 
how  it  was  drained ; and  from  a deed  which 
came  into  my  bands  in  course  of  businesB  I found 
that  the  property  in  question, — and  I have  little 
doubt  a quantity  more  of  the  same  kind, — was 
drained  into  a huge  common  cesspool,  in  a neigh- 1 
bourhood  where  (and  no  wonder)  there  is  always 
more  or  less  disease  epidemic.  I also  found  that . 
the  pipes  used  were  the  ordinary  old  porous 
pipes,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  ground  appeared  i 
to  me  to  be  permeated  with  tbe  odour  of  diains. ; 

Surely  such  things  ought  not  to  be  under  such  I 
a body  as  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  i 
They  should  not,  and  the  public  should  require  ' 
of  them  not  to  be  satisfied  until  it  can  be  shown  i 
beyond  a doubc  on  paper  and  by  actual  inspection  i 
that  every  closet  and  drain  within  the  district  is 
properly  connected  (and  with  proper  materials) 
with  tbe  main  drainage.  I found  not  long  ago  : 
that  a street  in  the  N.  district  was  drained  with  ! 
9-in.  pipes  instead  of  12-iD. ! 

J.  H.  C , Surveyor. 


Sii!,— Years  ago  I wrote  you,  in  a letter  you  kindly 
published,  a plan  which,  I would  submit,  is  likely  to  be 
more  eliectual  than  that  of  “ M.  G.” 

I recommended  that  a plan  ofthe  drains  oforery  house, 
warehons*",  or  building,  should  by  Act  of  Parliament  be 
made  compulsory  to  be  affixed  to  tbe  inside  of  the  front 
door,  or  some  other  eligible  place,  bo  as  to  be  always  at 
hand  for  immediate  reference.  It  is  all  right  that  the  same 
plan  should  also  be  on  erery  lease,  but  the  lesseisnot 
always  forthcoming  for  inspection  when  required. 

R.  H.  Tatlob. 


THE  WOODEN  HOUSE  FROM  NORWAY. 

Sir,— Some  years  ago  I read  a most  interesting  account 
of  a h--u8e  built  by  a gentleman  somewhere  in  the  western 
enunties,  which  had  been  bodily  imported  from  Norway  • I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  say  that  ithad  been  bodily  put  together 
in  r bat  country,  then  taken  to  pieces  in  order  to  be  packed 
and  shipped,  and  again  rebuiltwhen  it  arrived  at  its  deati- 
nation.  The  only  material  used  in  the  constroction  was 
limber.  Notwithstanding  the  great  extra  outlay  involved 
in  BO  many  preliminary  arrangements,  the  expense  was 
said  to  be  far  less  than  an  architect's  estimate  for  an 
ordinarily  built  bouse,  whilst  the  result,  as  regarded 
appearance,  warmth,  comfort,  and  probable  durability 
was  'ironouDced  most  satisfactory,  ’ 

Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  tell  me  where  I can 
apply  to  learn  the  result  of  time  on  the  building,  where  a 
similar  bnilding  can  be  obtained,  and  also  whether  the 
plan  would  be  likely  to  succeed  in  building  labourers' 
cottases,  where  it  is  desirable  to  keep  tbe  expense  as  low 
as  is  reasonably  possible  ? S.  iL  P 
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THE  UTILISATION  OF  THE  EOYAL 
ALBEET  HALL. 

Some  of  oar  readers  may  be  glad  to  hear  that 
©ndeavonrs  are  being  made  to  iaorease  the  use- 
falness  of  the  Albert  Hall.  Oa  the  18bh  inat., 
in  the  interval  between  the  second  and  third 
I parts  of  the  “Creation”  (admirably  performed, 
il  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Baroby),  a member 

!of  the  connoil  (Mr.  George  Godwin),  in  accord- 
ance with  previong  arrangement,  addressed  an 

! inquiry  to  the  aodience  from  under  a small 
BQHpended  sounding-board.  The  speaker  said 
the  capabilities  of  the  Hall  for  the  transmission 
of  musical  sounds  were  admitted;  the  brilliant 
audience  of  that  night,  and  the  applause  given 
to  the  singers,  were  sufficient  attestation  of  that 
fact.  But  the  body  of  gentlemen  who  had 
erected  the  building  had  always  desired  some- 
thing more  than  that.  The  illustrious  Prince  who 
Lad  long  been  mourned,— Albert  the  Good, — had 
contemplated  that,  aronnd  the  adjacent  gardens, 
a number  of  public  buildings  would  arise  con- 
secrated to  the  development  of  the  arts,  science, 
and  literature  of  the  country,  and  it  was  with 
that  idea  in  view  that  the  Albert  Hall  had  been 
built.  Some  difficulty  as  to  single  speakers  bad 
been  found  ; bnt  it  had  occurred  to  him  that 
such  a sounding-board  as  had  been  set  up  in  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  might  have  a good  effect.  With 
the  friendly  assistance  of  Mr.  Penrose,  the 
architect  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  this  had 
been  obtained,  and  the  question  he  had  to  ask 
them  was, — bad  these  words  been  fairly  heard 
in  all  parts  of  the  building  ? A hearty  response 
in  the  affirmative  followed,  and  the  speaker 
added  that,  the  experiment  being  sucoeesful,  the 
council  would  seek  to  persuade  some  distinguished 
men  of  science  to  deliver  lectures  in  the  Hall 
forthwith,  and  that  they  hoped  to  receive  the 
cordial  assistance  of  the  public  in  their  en- 
deavours  still  further  to  utilise  the  building.  It 
seems  from  accounts  since  received  that  the 
remarks  were  distinctly  beard  in  all  parts  of 
the  Hall ; but  that  in  certain  lines  there  was  an 
echo.  There  must  have  been  about  6,000  persons 
present. 


“ONE-HANDED  BEICKLAYERS.” 

Sia,— I am  very  sorry  to  have  to  take  my  pen 
again  to  defend  that  trade  by  which  for  now 
twenty-three  years  I have  earned  my  daily  bread. 
A more  malignant  slur  wag  never  burled  against 
bricklayers  than  that  quoted  in  your  journal 
From  the  American  Architect.  I do  not  say 
against  nnion  bricklayers,  for  it  is  directed 
against  nnion  and  non-union  men  alike,  as  it 
jpeaks  of  what  briokluyers  do  at  home,  and  non. 
anion  men  have  homes  as  well  as  unionists.  But 
why  are  we  designated  “one-handed  brick- 
ayers,”  and  why  should  we  have  one  hand  am- 
putated ? Does  the  gentleman,  the  author  of 
Lis  libel,  wish  us  to  pub  the  mortar  ou  the  wall 
with  a shovel,  and  then  catch  the  bricks  out  of 
i barge,  and  throw  them  on  the  wall?  But  I 
rill  not  profess  to  be  in  ignorance  of  his  mean- 
Dg.  He  means  to  say  that  when  walls  are  more 
ban  14  in.  thick,  the  middle  of  the  wall  should 
le  filled  in  with  both  hands.  Perhaps  the  writer 
Q the  American  paper  is  an  architect  for  snob 
mildings  in  America  as  are  put  up  around  the 
utakirts  of  London.  I ask  all  reasonable  archi. 
eots  if  that  is  bricklaying  proper  ? Let  a clerk 
f works  in  London  catch  you  putting  them  in 
rith  both  hands, and  what  does  he  say  ? “Pull 
|hem  out ; we  don’t  want  any  scamping  here.” 
^ut  why  is  it  scamping?  I will  explain, 
ifherever  the  wall  is  filled  in  with  both  hands, 
acre  is  no  regard  for  internal  bond  ; and,  as  my 
•lend  John  Woodley  would  say,  every  course 
latislaid  covers  the  imperfections  of  the  one 
eneath  it.  If  the  gentleman  bad  seen  what  I 
seen  on  large  works,  such  as  railways  and 
Dcka  (the  former  of  which  I fear  for  when  they 
9gin  to  decay  a little),  he  would  never  advo- 
ite  laying  bricks  with  both  hands;  and,  beside 
IthiB,  I emphatically  declare  that  it  is  untrue 
lat  the  union  forbids  its  members  to  work  with 
>th  hands  ; and,  sir,  you  know  that  I am  in  a 
isition  to  know  whether  such  rule  exists  or  not. 
ore  than  that,  I send  you  a copy  of  the  rules 
both  the  London  and  the  Manchester  societies 
5 only  two  bricklayers’  societies  in  England! 
d there  yon  will  see  that  what  I state  is  cor* 
ct.  But  why  are  bricklayers  singled  out  as 
ing  snoh  a besotted  brntal  set  ? I read  a great 
al,  and  I hear  a great  deal ; but  I am  as  yet 
aware  that  bricklayers  use  their  boots  for  the 
90  purpose  that  is  imputed  to  them  by  the 
wspaper  over  the  water.  Perhaps  the  writer 


left  England  twenty  years  ago.  If  he  came 
back  now,  he  would  see  that  bricklayers  are  not 
what  they  were  socially  twenty  years  ago;  if 
they  were,  it  would  not  redound  much  to  the 
credit  of  those  who  are  straining  every  nerve  to 
improve  them  educationally  and  socially.  If  the 
writer  is  an  architect,  are  all  architects  entirely 
pure-minded  ? Do  they  always  conduct  them- 
selves iQ  proportion  to  the  intelligence  they 
possess  ? Again,  do  they  use  a ruling-pen 
with  both  hands  ? I am  glad  that  it  did  not 
emanate  from  English  architects.  The  manner 
iu  which  they  have  deported  themselves  to  ns 
shows  us  that  they  would  nob  stoop  to  such 
slander;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  give  us  a helping  band  forward,  for 
which  every  bricklayer  in  London  is  grateful. 

John  P.  Morris. 

*#*  We  have  received  a number  of  other 
letters  to  the  same  effect,  inclnding  one  from 
the  “ Teacher  of  the  Bricklayers’  Technical  Edo. 
cation  Class.” 


PROTECTION  OF  WIRE  BRIDGES. 

Sir, — Looking  at  that  very  handsome  bridge 
at  Chelsea  (the  Albert),  I was  struck  with  the 
necessity  for  a top  covering  for  each  of  the  wire 
ropes.  The  vibration  cracks  the  paint,  and 
then  the  wet  finds  a ready  way  in  among  the 
wires.  Any  covering  had  best  be  removable, 
and  might  be  made  ornamental.  Z. 


LIGHTHOUSES. 

StR, — The  erection  and  maintenance  of  light- 
houses on  the  coast  of  England  and  Wales  was, 
in  ancient  times,  a part  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  king  exercised  the  power  of 
granting  “ concessions  ” — to  use  a modern 
phrase— to  build  lighthouees,  and  charge  tolls  on 
all  passing  shipping.  Under  such  conditions 
was  erected,  amongst  others,  the  original  Eddy, 
stone,  and  “The  Smalls,”  in  the  Bristol  Channel. 

This  power  appears  to  have  been  thus  exer- 
cised  up  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  whereby  a 
statute  8 Eliz.,  c.  13,*  “the  Corporatinu  of 
the  Trinity  House  are  empowered  to  set  up 
any  beacons  or  sea  - marks  wherever  they 
shall  think  them  necessary,  and  if  the  owner 
of  the  land  or  any  other  person  shall  de- 
Btroy  them,  or  shall  take  down  any  steeple, 
tree,  or  other  known  sea-mark,  he  shall 
forfeit  lOOF,,  or  in  the  case  of  inability 
to  pay  it,  shall  be  ipso  facto  outlawed.”  This 
statute  is  therefore  the  authority,  granted  by 
Parliament,  nnder  which  the  Elder  Brethren 
act;  bub  their  powers  were  very  considerably 
modified  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1853. 
This  Act  provides,— “ 1.  The  light  dues  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  to  form  07ie  imptrial  fund, 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  2.  Prom 
this  fund  all  expenses  of  erecting  and  maintain, 
ing  the  lights  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  to  be 
defrayed.  3.  The  three  Boards  which  manage  the 
lighthouses  in  England  (Trinity  Board),  Scotland 
(the  Commissioners  of  Northeru  Lights),  and  Ire- 
land (the  Ballast  Board),  are  to  render  an  account 
of  their  expenditure  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  4.  The 
Trinity  Board  is  to  exercise  a certain  control 
over  the  Boards  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  is 
to  judge  of  all  their  proposals  to  erect  new 
lights,  or  to  change  existing  ones,  bub  in  every 
case  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  must 
precede  the  acta  of  each  of  the  three  Boards.” 
The  Board  of  Trade  is  therefore  responsible  i i 
the  last  resort  for  the  objectionable  proceedings 
to  which  yon  call  attention,  and,  on  the  assera- 
bling  of  Parliament,  will  doubtless  be  called 
upon  to  answer  for  their  misdeeds. 

E.  Grimes, 


the  vestry  and  Mr.  Albert  Grant,  who,  it  had 
been  intimated,  was,  as  in  the  case  of  Leicester. 
square,  so  desirous  of  benefiting  the  public  that 
he  was  willing  at  his  own  cost  to  purchase  the 
whole  line  of  old  and  dilapidated  houses,  known 
as  Cook’s  and  Eve’s  terraces,  and  effect  their 
removal,  the  result  of  which  would  be  bo  open 
up  the  two  grounds  to  the  main  road,  thus  giving 
them  a fine  frontage,  and  an  area  very  little  less 
than  that  of  Kennington  Park.  Some  drawings 
have  been  made  and  plans  prepared,  and  have 
been  laid  before  Mr.  Grant,  who  has  the  matter 
still  under  consideration.  In  the  meantimp, 
however,  the  vestry  have  determined  to  take 
energetic  action,  so  that  under  any  circumstances 
the  acquired  space  shall  be  available  for  the  use 
of  the  public  iu  the  ensuing  spring.  A sum  of 
3,000i.  has  been  voted  for  laying  out  and  plant- 
ing the  grounds  in  a manner  which,  whilst  it  will 
in  no  way  interfere  with  the  sanctity  of  the  dead, 
will,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  the  monument  to 
Sir  John  Soane  and  other  prominent  speoimeus 
of  the  sculptor’s  art  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
general  supervision  of  tbe  work  has  been  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott,  C.E.,  chief  surveyor, 
whilst  the  laying  out  and  landscape  gardening 
department  is  to  be  carried  out  from  designs 
prepared  by  Mr.  William  Dunford,  superintendent 
of  the  St.  Paocras  Cemetery  at  Fioohley,  who 
will  have  the  supervision,  in  oonjunolion  with 
Mr,  Gibb,  the  vestry  clerk,  of  the  horbioaltural 
and  floral  arrangements. 


“TOBIN’S  SYSTEM  OF  VENTILATION.” 

Sib,— If  this  pyatem  consists  of  the  admission  of  fresh 
nir  into  a horizontal  air-flue,  and  the  transmitting  the 
same  into  diflerent  parts  of  an  apartment,  or  into  different 
apartments,  by  means  of  smaller  vertical  flues  above  head- 
level  in  these  apartments,  I may  state  this  system  has 
been  m use  in  Durham  County  Gsol  ever  since  the  year 
IHlt,  and  used  in  every  addition  made  since  that  date  The 
following  cells  were  added  :-In  1811,  117  cells;  'l8t8. 
4B  cells;  1850,  80  cells;  1857,  12t  cells:  1863,  64  cells* 
1866,  116  cplli  : 1373,  167  cells  ; or  751  cells  in  all.  Cells 
are  fcituatpd  on  the  ground  floor,  first  floor,  second  floor, 
and  third  floor,  over  each  other,  yet  all  receive  their  fresh 
sir  from  the  one  largo  freah-air  flue  under  the  ground 
_ William  Ceozirb, 

Engineer  and  Architect  for  County  of  Durham. 


OPEN  SPACES  IN  ST.  PANCRAS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  session  of 
1875,  after  a violent  opposition,  tbe  Vestry  of 
St.  Pancras  suooeeded  in  obtaining  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  enabled  them  to  rescue  from 
the  encroachments  of  tbe  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany  the  two  largo  spaces,  comprising  together 
an  area  of  about  nine  acres,  known  as  the  disnsed 
burial-grounds  of  Old  St.  Pancras  and  St.  Giles- 
in-the-fields,  situate  on  the  eastern  side  of  tbe  , 
Panoras-road,  with  powers  to  lay  them  out  as  an 
ornamental  garden  and  recreation  ground  for 
the  public  in  perpetuity.  The  delay  that  has 
occurred  in  carrying  out  the  plana  has  been,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  conseqaence  of  negotiations 
which  have  taken  place  between  a committee  of 


’ Bee  Blftckstone’a  “ Commentariee.’’ 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Beamish. — The  Bishop  of  Durham  has  conse* 
crated  St.  Andrew’s  Church  and  Burial-ground 
at  Stanley,  which  is  part  of  the  newly.formed 
pariah  of  Beamish.  The  total  cost  of  the  church 
is  abont  4,5001.  The  building,  which  has  been 
erected  from  ) Ians  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Holt, 
architect,  Manchester,  consists  of  a nave  and 
aisle.  All  the  details  of  the  building  are  of  the 
Geometrical  Decorated  style.  The  length  of  the 
building  is  96  ft.,  the  width  is  45  ft.,  and  from 
the  floor  to  tbe  ridge  of  the  roof  is  40  ft.  The 
nave  is  separated  from  the  aisle  by  an  arcade  of 
five  arches,  supported  on  moulded  pillars,  and 
an  elaborately  moulded  timber  arch,  resting  oa 
stone  shafts,  marks  off  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
nave  for  a chancel.  A belfry  turret  rises  to  a 
height  of  CO  ft.  at  the  west  end  of  the  chancel 
from  between  the  nave  and  the  aisle  roofs.  The 
church  is  fitted  with  open  benohes,  providing 
accommodation  for  400  people.  Tbe  pulpit  is  of 
Pdinswick  stone,  inlaid  with  bands  of  marble, 
and  is  the  work  of  Mr.  G.  Hope,  of  Burnopfield. 
All  tbe  windows  are  of  large  size,  and  are  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Wailes  & Strang,  of  Newcastle. 

Burlin:ihamSt.Andrew's  {Norfolk). —The  parish 
church  of  Burlingham  St.  Andrew’s  was  re- 
opened by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  on  tie  4tb 
inet.,  afeer  restoration,  the  cost  of  which  Las 
been  largely  borne  by  Mrs.  Burroughes,  of  Bur- 
lingham  Hall,  The  nave  of  the  church  has  a 
fine  bammer.beam  roof,  with  angels  holding 
shields  and  emblems  at  the  ends  of  the  beams. 
This  roof  was  in  a very  fair  state  of  repair,  and 
required  but  little  doing  to  it;  bub  the  roof  to 
the  north  aisle,  of  good  plain  moulded  oak,  waa 
in  a less  fortunate  condition,  and  had  to  be  en. 
tirely  taken  out,  and  has  been  carefully  restored 
in  accordance  with  its  original  form,  and  re- 
covered with  lead,  Tbe  windows  bbroughonb, 
which  are  all  of  a Late  Perpendicular  character, 
have  been  made  good  where  defective,  and 
glazed  with  rough  plate  cathedral  glass.  The 
old  high 'pews  and  brick  flooring  -have  been 
taken  atway,  and  new  flooring  of  wood  and  mas- 
aive  oak  benching  placed  in  their  stead.  We  hear 
that  a very  fine  and  interesting  old  screen  whioli 
waa  in  the  church  has  been  most  religiously 
preserved, — on  the  panels  there  are  several  un- 
common figures  of  saints,  which  have  been 
refixed  untouched.  The  principal  portion  of  the 
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works  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Efudb  & 
Dorrant,  of  South  Walaham.  Messrs.  Cornish 
& Gaymer  restored  the  soreen,  and  Mr.  Groom, 
of  Ipswiob,  carved  the  beooh-euds,  pulpit,  and 
prayer.desk.  The  whole  of  the  works  were 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Phipson, 
arobiteot. 

Tividale. — On  the  8bh  iost.  the  corner.stone 
of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Tividale,  near  Dudley, 
was  laid.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  church  is 

8.0001.,  towards  which  Lord  Dudley  contributes 

3.0001.,  and  erects  the  tower.  The  edifice  will 
aooommodabe  800  people.  Messrs.  Davis  & 
Middleton  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  John 
Everal,  Malvern,  is  the  builder. 

Farnham. — The  Sumner  Memorial  Chnroh, 
Farnhsm,  was  consecrated  on  the  9th  iust.  The 
new  edifice  is  bnilt  on  land  given  by  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
of  Cheltenham,  a native  and  formerly  a resident 
of  Farnham,  and  baa  been  erected  by  the  liberal 
oontribotioDB  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Farnham  and  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  over 
which  the  prelate  to  whose  memory  it  is  erected, 
presided  for  nearly  half  a century.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  St.  James,  and  was  originally 
designed  to  consist  of  a chancel  and  nave,  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  a tower  90  ft.  high  at  the 
west  end  of  the  sonth  aisle,  a vestry,  organ- 
chamber,  and  choir-passage  leading  to  the  nave 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  a transeptal 
aisle  for  children’s  sittings  on  the  south  side. 
The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  building  com- 
mittee not  being  sofificient  to  carry  out  the 
entire  plan,  the  north  aisle  has  been  omitted, 
and  the  tower  postponed.  The  church  is  Early 
English  in  style,  and  the  walls  are  faced  with 
black  iron-stone  from  the  neighbourhood,  with 
Bath  stone  dreseingB.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  tiles.  There  is  a lofty  clearstory  lighted 
with  lancet  windows,  the  interspaces  being  filled 
with  ronndels,  having  carved  monograms  and 
crosses,  the  gift  of  the  architect.  The  east 
window  is  a triplet,  and  the  west  window  has 
four  lights  enclosed  under  one  hood  moulding. 

In  the  interior,  the  south  nave  aisle  is  divided 
from  the  nave  by  an  arcade  of  five  arches,  the 
oolumns  being  circular,  and  the  arches  having 
square  soffits.  The  architect  is  Mr.  H.  Woodyer, 
of  Graffham,  and  the  work  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Goddard  & Son,  Farnham. 

Wesion-under-Lyziard. — The  old  parish  church 
of  Weston-under- Lyziard,  Staffordshire,  was 
re-opened  on  the  4th  inst.  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  after  restoration  and  enlargement, 
which  have  been  carried  ont  after  designs  from 
Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  of  London,  by  Messrs. 
Bowdler  & Darlington,  of  Shrewsbury,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Earl  of  Bradford.  The  principal 
features  of  the  restoration  of  the  church  have 
been  the  opening  out  of  the  chancel,  the  lower, 
ing  of  an  unusually  lofty  pulpit,  the  removal  of 
an  unsightly  gallery  from  the  west  end,  the 
entire  reseating  of  the  nave,  the  removal  of  a 
flat  ceiling  of  plaster,  and  the  substitntion  of  a 
ceiling  in  panelling  of  pine,  stained  and  varnUhed, 
and  the  opening  of  the  tower  to  the  body  of  the 
church.  Added  to  this,  two  transepts  have  been 
built,  opening  each  by  two  arches  from  the 
chancel.  That  on  the  south  side  is  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  Earl  of  Bradford’s  family  and 
guests,  while  that  on  the  north  oontains  seats  for 
school  children. 

Qunley. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Helen, 
Gnnley,  in  Leicestershire,  has  been  restored  re- 
cently,  and  it  was  re-opened  on  New  Tear’s-day. 
The  spire  has  been  restored  to  the  Perpendicular, 
and  the  chancel  has  been  rebuilt.  The  works 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  oare  of  Messrs. 
Bodley  & Garner,  of  London. 

Caetle.Acre. — The  parish  church  of  Castle- Acre, 
Norfolk,  was  re-opened  on  the  4th  inst.,  after 
restoration.  No  one  who  has  passed  through  the 
village  of  Castle- Acre  by  the  Swaffham  road  can 
have  failed  to  be  struck  with  the  stately  outline 
of  the  old  grey  flint  church,  which  faces  the 
traveller  for  two  miles  of  his  way,  standing  just 
clear  of  the  old  Homan  earthworks  which  mark 
the  western  limit  of  the  somewhat  desolate 
though  striking  and  picturesque  old  village.  Of 
late  years  the  interior  had  fallen  into  a state  of 
dilapidation.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to 
6t.  James,  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  the  present  structure, 
which  consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  north  and 
south  aisles,  and  square  embattled  tower,  is  of 
the  Early  Perpendicular  style.  To  the  adjoining 
Cluniao  priory  the  church  is  probably  indebted 
for  some  curious  relics,  among  which  the  moat 
worthy  of  note  are  the  lofty  font-cover,  of  the 
type  of  which  there  is  an  example  to  be  seen  in 
Stdl  church,  and  a very  remarkable  pnlpit,  bear- 


ing on  four  sides  the  painted  effigies  of  four 
doctors  of  the  church,  and  supported  by  a single 
shaft,  the  effect  of  which  is  nnfortnnately,  thongb 
not  irremediably,  lost  by  the  present  position  of 
the  pulpit.  The  ancient  rood-screen,  too,  of 
which  the  lower  part  still  remains,  contains  some 
curious  painting.  The  chancel  has  been  restored 
by  the  munificence  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Kilburn. — The  new  chnroh  of  St.  Luke,  Kil. 
burn  Park,  was  consecrated  on  the  9th  inst.  It 
has  been  completed  at  a total  cost  of  4,5001., 
and  contains  800  free  sittings.  It  is  situated  in 
the  'new  parish  of  St.  John,  Eensal-green,  and 
stands  midway  between  that  district  and  those 
of  Kilburn  and  Willesden.  The  building,  which 
is  107  ft.  long,  57  ft.  wide,  and  54  ft.  high  to  the 
apex  of  the  nave  roof,  is  Early  English  in  cha- 
racter, and  consists  of  a nave  aud  chancel  with 
side  aisles.  The  materials  used  are  what  is 
technically  known  as  “ London  stocks,”  relieved 
by  red  brick  bauds  and  arches,  stone  being 
sparingly  nsed  for  constructional  purposes  only. 
Mr.  John  T.  Lee  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Dove  Brothers  were  the  builders. 

Talyllyn. — The  little  parish  ohuroh  of  Talyllyn, 
Merionethshire,  has  lately  been  restored.  'The 
work  has  been  carried  ont  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Henry  Kennedy,  architect.  The  church 
consists  of  a nave,  with  a chancel  under  a con- 
tinuous roof,  the  demarcation  between  the  nave 
and  the  chancel  being  effected  by  the  more  orna- 
mental timbering  of  the  roof,  and  a massive 
cross-piece  of  old  oak  at  their  intersection.  The 
internal  fittings,  including  the  pulpit,  prayer, 
desk,  stalls,  aud  open  seats,  are  of  pitch-pine, 
varnished.  The  church  will  accommodate  200 
persons.  The  cost  of  the  work  has  been  about 
4501. 

Teiidring. — Considerable  alterations  and  im- 
provements have  recently  been  effected  in  the 
parish  eburoh  of  Tendring,  Essex.  These  in- 
clude the  erection  of  a new  tower  and  spire, 
given  by  Mr.  J.  Cardinal),  lord  of  the  manor.  A 
teredos  is  now  being  erected,  and  open  benches 
have  been  substitnted  for  the  pews. 

Sheffield. — Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  lately  visited 
Sheffield,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
parish  church,  with  a view  to  its  restoration. 
Sir  Gilbert  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself 
confident  that  the  edifice  could  be  made  worthy 
of  the  commanding  position  it  occupied  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  He  also  stated  that  the 
beauties  of  the  church  were  of  no  ordinary 
character.  The  cost  of  making  the  necessary 
alteratioas  is  to  be  borne  by  Mrs.  Thornhill-Gell, 
of  StantoD-in-the-Peak,  Derbyshire,  whoso  muni- 
fioent  contribution  of  10,0001.  has  been  already 
lodged  in  the  bank. 

Bournemouth. — The  chancel  of  the  new  church 
of  St.  Swithin,  on  the  east  cliff,  was  consecrated 
on  the  23rd  ult.,  by  the  Bishop  of  ’Winchester. 
It  is  made  available  for  congregational  worship 
daring  the  progress  of  the  construction  of  the 
nave.  There  is  a teredos,  given  by  Lady  Eden, 
the  central  subject  of  which  is  the  “ Crucifixion.” 
The  ohancel  has  neat  stalls  for  the  choir  and  an 
eagle  lectern  ; and  a suitable  organ-ebamber  has 
been  built  also. 


DISSENTING  CHUECH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Wolx’erhampton.  — Snowhill  Congregational 
Church,  Wolverhampton,  was  reopened  on  the 
14th  inst.,  after  alterations  and  repairs.  The 
chnrchbas  been  thoroughly  renovated  throughout, 
at  a cost  of  over  1,2001.  The  work  has  been 
done  nnder  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Fleeming, 
architect.  The  lowest  estimates  for  the  work 
were  accepted  as  follows : — Builders’  and  car- 
penters’, Mr.  Clarke;  painters’  and  decorators’, 
Messrs.  Taylor  & Parker,  Birmingham;  organ 
improvements,  Mr.  Dresser,  Walsall;  warming 
apparatns,  Messrs.  H.  L.  Jones  & Son. 

Norwood. — A new  Baptist  chapel  is  in  conrae 
of  erection  in  Chatsworth-road,  Lower  Norwood. 
The  style  adopted  is  Gothic,  and  the  chapel  is 
arranged  to  seat  650  persona  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  provision  is  made  for  galleries,  when  needed, 
to  seat  350  more.  The  builders  are  Messrs. 
Newman  & Mann,  and  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Power  & Wheeler. 

Pontefract. — The  Congregational  chapel  at 
Pontefract  having  been  closed  for  many  weeks 
past,  for  extensive  alterations,  improvements, 
and  the  erection  of  a new  organ,  was  reopened 
on  the  Ist  inst.  The  interior  of  the  chapel  has 
nndergone  a thorough  transformation,  by  the 
removal  of  the  pew  or  box  system  from  the  body 
of  the  chapel.  The  new  organ  has  been  erected 
by  Messrs.  Brindley  & Foster,  of  Sheffield,  at  a 
coat  of  about  4001. 


Southport. — A new  Wesleyan  sohool-cbapel  has 
been  opened  in  Southbank-ruad,  Sootbport.  The 
building  consists  of  chapel,  50  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with 
minister’s  vestry  and  class-room,  each  12  ft.  by 
10  ft.  6 in.,  and  infants’  class-room  and  tea- 
room,  22  ft.  by  8 ft.,  with  separate  conveniences 
for  minister,  boys,  and  girls,  in  the  rear.  The 
walls  are  of  red  pressed  Bolton  bricks,  with  Cefu 
stone  dressings  to  doors,  windows,  bell-turret, 
gables,  buttresses,  &o. ; and  the  style  adopted  is 
Geometrical  Gothic.  The  total  cost  was  1,5501. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Maxwell  & Tuke,  of 
Southport;  Mr.  Thomas  Bridge,  of  Borscongh, 
being  the  builder. 


BOARD  SCHOOL,  KEYMER,  SUSSEX. 

The  second  aohool  erected  by  the  Keymer 
School  Board  has  been  opened.  It  is  68  ft. 
from  the  road.  Its  total  length  i,3  99  ft.  It  has  ■ 
a southern  frontage,  and  is  approached  by  a . 
lobby,  18  ft.  by  8 ft.,  situated  in  the  centre  of  , 
the  building.  On  the  west  and  east  side  of  the  i 
lobby  are  a school-room  and  a class-room,  and  , 
on  the  west  side  of  the  playground  is  a covered 
playground  for  infants.  The  dimensions  of  the  ! 
school-rooms  are  each  39  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  the  ; 
class-rooms  18  ft.  by  14  ft.  The  class-rooms  are  i 
placed  at  the  extreme  end,  and  project  towards  \ 
the  south.  The  west  side  of  the  school  is  to  be  i 
devoted  to  the  education  of  infanta,  while  in  the  ' 
other  side  a mixed  school  will  be  held.  Con-  . 
nected  with  the  lobby  are  the  lavatories,  the 
dry-earth  system  being  adopted.  The  school  is  : 
of  the  simple  Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  1 
was  designed  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Burn,  London.  It  is  - 
built  of  red  brick,  faced  with  cement,  and  roofed 
with  ornamental  red  tiles.  The  windows  are  . 
fitted  with  Eyre’s  patent  fasteners,  which  cause  : 
the  windows  to  open  easily,  and  dispense  with  . 
cords.  The  roof  is  partly  an  open  one,  being  j 
ceiled  at  the  collar.  The  infanta’  part  of  the 
school  is  laid  with  solid  blocks  of  wood,  placed  j 
on  a concrete  floor.  The  mixed  school  has  the  ij 
usual  deal  plank  flooring.  The  whole  of  the  ij 
building  is  warmed  by  Bacon’s  high-pressnre  ij 
hot-water  apparatus,  and  special  {provision  has  | 
been  made  for  keeping  the  children’s  clothes— l 
which  are  hung  in  the  lobby — aired,  a hot-  ^ 
water  pips  having  been  placed  in  it.  The  I 
school  will  accommodate  more  than  200 1 
scholars,  and  has  been  erected  at  a total  coabii 
of  3,4431.,  which  has  been  expended  in  the  fol.^ 
lowing  way: — Builder's  tender,  2,2351.;  furni«j 
tore  and  fittings,  1671.  ; law,  architecturalj 
charges,  &o.,  1381. ; balance  of  extra  work,  legal^ 
and  obtaining  loao,  1921.  78.;  cost  of  Bite,i| 
7101.  138.  Mr.  Simeon  Norman  was  the  builder,:! 
and  Mr.  R.  W.  Hobden  was  clerk  of  the  works.j 
The  cost  per  head,  151.,  would  seem  large,  bot:j 
we  are  informed  that  it  inoludes  preparation  ofij 
site  (and  part  foundation)  for  all  future  build.; 
ings,  and  also  all  playgrounds  which  will  here- 
after be  required,  and  boundary-walls  all  round 
the  site.  


^oolis  gembitt.  I 

Life  of  a Scotch  Naturalist— Thomas  Edwarti-\ 

Associate  of  the  Linncean  Society.  By  SAiiUElj! 

Smiles.  London  : John  Murray.  li 

We  notice  this,  the  latest  of  those  biographies  o i 
self-made  men  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mri 
Smiles,  as  affording  an  example  of  what  can  b(| 
accomplished  by  force  of  will  acting  on  a natii^ 
rally  strong  bent  in  favour  of  special  pursuit,  u| 
spite  of  what  might  seem  almost  inaurmonntablfjl 
obstacles.  Mr.  Thomas  Edward  is  (for  heis  stili 
living)  the  son  of  a private  in  the  Fiftshiroj 
militia,  but  was  born  at  Gosport,  whence,  howj 
ever  his  parents  soon  removed  to  Aberdeen.  Foj 
no  accountable  reason,  he  seems  almost  fron| 
his  cradle  to  have  been  possessed  by  an  unji 
conquerable  love  of  animals  of  every  sort,  cj 
their  ways  and  doings,  and  an  equally  unconi 
querable  desire  to  possess,  in  one  way  or  anotheill 
every  sorb  of  animal  he  saw.  He  was  a terrc^l 
at  home,  and  a wonder  to  his  sohool.fellowr|j 
for  bis  constant  importation  of  animt 
curiosities,  dead  and  living,  into  the  bouss 
and  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  birds  an 
their  nests,  and  the  impossibility  of  persuadin 
him  that  it  was  time  to  return  home,  when  one 
out  on  a bird-catobiog  or  bird-nesting  excursioi 
So  far  the  story  of  a boy  with  a mania  whio 
renders  him  notorious  and  not  a little  troubk 
some,  is  not  so  uncommon.  But  the  nnrelentit 
energy  with  which  his  favourite  study  was  pu 
sued  thronghout  hifl  life  is  most  remarkable.  I 
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M by  trade  a shoemaker,  having  a wife  and 
mily  to  keep  on  the  proceeds  of  hia  trade, 
hich  cannot  have  been  largo,  as  it  appears  he 
crked  as  assistant,  and  not  on  his  own  acoonnt. 
at  he  managed  to  collect  a mnseucn  of  the 
mffshire  fauna,  such  as  astonished  visitors 
mpetent  to  judge  of  the  time  and  labour 
oessary  to  make  snob  a collection  single- 
•nded.  His  employer  appears  to  have  favoured 
B pursuits  as  much  as  possible,  and  Edward 
3nld  work  through  the  night,  satisfying  him- 
If  with  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep,  to  gain  time 
r a naturalising  excursion  the  next  day.  When 
t upon  such  an  excursion,  be  seems  to  have 
len  utterly  indiderent  to  cold,  hunger,  fatigue, 
the  lapse  of  time,  or  even  to  serious  injury  in 
!mbing  up  and  down  cliffs,  so  long  as  he  got  the 
ject  of  his  search.  His  own  account  of  some 
his  chases  after  rare  birds,  when  he  appears 
metimea  to  have  expended  two  days  in  the 
irsnit,  remaining  out  all  night  to  oatoh  the 
rds  when  they  first  stirred  in  the  morning,  and 
e rough  work  he  wesjt  through  on  some  oc- 
sions,  furnishes  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
al  and  perseverance  j proving  also,  at  the  same 
ne,  that  he  must  be  possessed  of  a very  strong 
nstitution  not  to  have  killed  himself  long  ago. 
Jt  he  bad  more  serious  obstacles  to  encounter, 
the  form  of  poverty  and  want  of  appreciation; 
.*  his  biography  illnstrates'even  more  pointedly 
an  neual  the  truth  that  no  man  is  a prophet  in 
3 own  country;  and  his  museum,  of  which 
lerdeen  ought  to  have  been  proud,  attracted 
ircely  any  notice,  and  eventually  had  to  be  sold 
•far  below  its  value,  and  is,  it  is  believed,  en- 
ely  broken  up  and  dispersed  now.  Ur.  Edward, 
io  seems  to  have  preserved  throughout  all 
I difficulties  a strong  and  stern  self-respect, 
>k  no  steps  to  bring  himself  favourably  before 
3 world  ; the  idea  that  be  should  write  about 
d publish  any  of  his  discoveries  seemed  to 
ve  been  quite  a new  one  to  him,  when  it  was 
jfgested  and  urged  upon  him  by  some  appre- 
.ting  sarctns  who  ultimately  came  to  know  what 
had  done,  and  how  valuable  bis  labours  had 
an  towards  the  elucidation  of  many  points  in 
tural  history;  especially  as  regards  the  habits 
animals  in  their  native  haunts,  with  which  he 
s more  familiar,  as  may  bo  supposed,  than 
y one  could  be  who  did  not  go  and  live  among 
;m  as  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  done, 
j-ving  been  persuaded  that  his  knowledge 
old  be  of  value  to  the  scientific  world,  how- 
,^r,  be  exerted  himself  to  overcome  his  defects 
I education  in  order  to  commit  to  writing  some 
his  observations;  but  much  even  of  what 
S written  was  used  by  his  family  for 
Jndling”  (i.e.,  lighting  fires),  with  no  care 
his  part  to  prevent  this  destruction.  But, 
his  biographer  observes,  be  is  one  of  those 

0 have  lived  for  science,  not  by  science;  and 
love  of  nature  appears  to  have  been  its  own 

1 audits  own  reward.  Late  in  life  be  received 
i recognition  from  the  Liunman  Society  and 
m educated  people  who  understood  and  valued 
□.  But  he  might  well  feel  aggrieved  in  think. 

; of  bow  much  more  be  might  have  accom- 
jhed.  '•  I know,”  he  said,  " what  I have  done, 

1 from  that  I oau  conceive  how  much  more  I 
’bt  have  done  if  I could  have  got  a little  help, 
ink  yourself— only  think — of  a poor  illiterate 
rking  man  struggling  against  every  sort  of 
vatioD  for  so  many  years,  with  no  other  object 
?iew  but  simply  to  gain  a little  knowledge  of 

works  of  creation — and  say  if  I can  be 
med  because  I occasionally  grieve  that  I 
1 no  help,  when  it  would  have  enabled  me  to 
so  mnch  more  than  I have  already  done.  . . . 
my  honours  have  come  from  a distauee.  I 
^6  kept  the  Museum  of  the  Banff  Institution 
about  twenty-one  years,  for,  I may  say, 
lost  nothing ; and  though  the  Linnsean  Society 

Iughb  me  worthy  of  being  elected  an  associate, 
people  here  did  not  think  me  worthy  of  being 
honorary  member  of  their  society.”  His 
le’sopinion  as  to  his  pursuits  is  obaraoteristio: 
Peel,  ha  took  such  an  interest  in  beastis,  that 
lldna  conipleen.  Shoemakers  were  then  a 
ly  drucken  set,  but  his  beastis  keepit  him  frae 
Tn.”  In  which  there  certainly  is  a moral,  of 
tty  wide  application. 

t is  pleasant  to  add  that  the  illostrationa  to 
book,  consisting  of  engravings  by  Wbymper 
Cooper,  with  an  admirable  portrait-etcbing 
Rajon  as  frontispiece,  are  above  the  usual 
k of  book  iilustratioDF,  and  that  the  author 
enabled  to  make  this  addition  through  the 
rality  of  a gentleman  (Mr.  Reid),  who  be. 
e interested  in  the  subject  of  the  biography, 
expressed  a wish  to  illustrate  it  at  his  own 
It  should  be  noted  also  that  her  Majesty, 


on  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Smlles’s  book,  tee- 
tiSed  her  recognition  of  the  value  of  Mr. 
Edward’s  labours  by  conferring  a pension  upon 
him.  As  to  the  suitability  of  writing  the 
biography  of  a man  who  is  yet  living,  Mr. 
Smiles  observes  that,  had  the  book  not  been 
written  now,  it  probably  never  could  have  been 
written.  To  the  question,  “ Is  the  life  really 
worth  writing  ? ” he  leaves  the  publio  to  auswer. 
We  think  no  one  who  reads  the  life  of  Thomas 
Edward  will  have  the  slightest  doubt  on  that 
point. 


^isallaiTca. 

“A  Combat  witli  an  Infective  Atmo- 
sphere.”— The  usual  “ before  Easter”  series  of 
Friday  evening  discourses  at  the  Royal  Institu. 
tion  was  commenced  on  the  19th  inst.  by  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  F.R.S.  His  subject  was  a con- 
tinuation of  that  he  brought  before  the  members 
last  year.  He  then,  at  the  commencement  of 
that  discourse,  described  the  methods  he  adopted 
for  testing  whether  organic  infusions  gave  birth 
to  low  forms  of  life,  bacteria,  vibriones,  «S:c., 
when  exposed  to  “ optically  ” pure  air  only,  such 
as  Dr.  Bastian  and  other  experimenters  met 
with  in  the  experiments  oonduoted  in  accordance 
with  their  arraugements.  Certain  methods  were 
resorted  to  last  year  for  letting  the  air  purify 
itself  in  closed  chambers,  and  fifty  or  sixty 
various  infusions  were  experimented  upon.  These 
infusions  were  found  last  year  to  be  re- 
duced  to  utter  sterility  by  boiling  in  an  oil-bath 
for  five  minutes.  Every  germ  was  destroyed. 
In  last  September  Dr.  Tyndall  resumed 
his  experiments,  but  the  results  were  not 
the  same  as  before ; and  in  October  be  tried 
some  solutions  of  fungi,  which  were  boiled  for 
three  hours,  and  even  more.  Yet,  neverthe- 
less, these  also  gave  way.  Many  subsequent  lots 
were  tried  with  increasiug  care,  but  baotarian 
life  was  more  or  less  developed,  and  in  November 
he  began  to  suspect  he  was  working  in  an  in- 
fective atmosphere.  Instead,  therefore,  of  con- 
tinuing  to  operate  in  the  laboratory  at  the  base 
of  the  institution,  the  experiments  were  made 
in  the  npper  part  of  the  building,  and  exceeding 
care  taken  to  filter  the  solutions.  New  appara- 
tus was  constructed  and  further  experiments 
made,  the  ultimate  result  being  that  at  last  there 
were  many  cases  in  which  the  infusions  re- 
mained clear  and  good,  and  many  in  which 
organic  life  was  germinated,  and  putrescence 
followed.  Even  the  calcining  of  the  inclosed  air 
by  the  platinum  coil  and  voltaic  currents  failed 
to  destroy  the  atmospberio  germs,  as  it  had  not 
in  the  previous  year,  and  consequently  Dr. 
Tyndall’s  soienlifio  acumen  was  directed  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  canse.  The  result  has  been 
that  instead  of  coiooiding  at  all  with  the  theories 
for  spontaneous  generation,  he  has  shown  that 
by  the  nse  of  well-devised  apparatus  the  results 
of  perfect  preservation  can  be  attained  by  the 
perfect  exclnsion  of  the  air.  The  apparatus  of 
Dr.  Roberts,  of  Manchester,  was  highly  praised. 

The  Carlisle  City  Snrveyorship. — At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Carlisle  Town  Council  on 
the  15th  iust.,  a resolution  passed  at  a previous 
meeting  of  the  Council  rejecting  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  that  Mr.  McKie  be 
appointed  surveyor  and  directing  that  a surveyor 
be  advertised  for  at  a salary  of  400L  per  annum, 
the  person  appointed  to  devote  his  whole  time  to 
the  duties  of  the  office,  was  rescinded  by  twenty 
to  fifteen ; and  the  following  resolution  was 
carred  by  thirty  to  fourteen  : — “ That  Mr.  Hugh 
Unsworth  MoKie  be  and  he  is  hereby  appointed 
surveyor  for  the  city  of  Carlisle,  at  a salary  of 
400Z.  per  annum,  and  on  the  following  conditions, 
viz.,  that  he  shall,  in  the  first  place,  devote  to 
the  duties  of  the  office  so  much  of  his  time  as 
shall  be  oeceBsary,  or  shall  be  required  by  the 
Corporation,  and  shall  not  take  any  private 
practice  in  matters  which  oome  under  the  con- 
trol  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation  or  Urban 
Sanitary  Anthority.”  Amendments  to  the  effect 
that  the  surveyor  should  devote  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  the  duties  of  his  office  were  lost. 

Bricklayers. — We  are  asked  to  mention  that 
a meetingwill  be  heldon  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  30, 
at  eight  o’clock,  at  the  Working  Men’s  College, 
91,  Blackfrisrs-road,  with  a view  to  commence 
another  class  for  the  Teohnical  Education  of 
Bricklayers.  Mr.  J.  P.  Morris  has  been  appointed 
instructor.  Hia  employer,  Mr.  J.  T.  Chappell, 
builder,  has  made  the  class  a present  of  the 
necessary  tools  and  materials  to  commence 
with. 


Bissalt  of  Bot  Stamping^  a Contract.  — 
Mr.  George  Kidd,  builder,  of  Ogleforth,  York, 
brought  an  action  in  the  York  County  Court  on  the 
9th  inst.,  against  Mr.  J.  Duuoanson,  of  Yearsley 
Bridge,  York,  for  18Z.,  balance  of  account  for 
work  done  and  materials  supplied  in  building 
a house  in  Huntington-road.  Plaintiff  sent  a 
tender  to  defendant  in  which  he  offered  to  con» 
struct  the  house  for  318Z.  The  tender  was  ao- 
cepted  in  July,  1874',  and  the  house  was  com« 
pleted  within  a year.  Defendant  paid  various 
sums  on  account  until  a balance  of  18Z.  only 
remained,  and  when  pressed  for  that  sum  he 
declined  to  pay,  alleging  that  the  work  was 
badly  done.  The  speoifioation  and  tender  were 
produced,  but  they  were  nnatamped.  After  a 
brief  disoussion,  the  Judge  ruled  that  the  tender 
must  be  stamped,  and  told  Mr.  Blackburn  that 
his  client  must  pay  the  penalty,  IIZ.  Is.  6d., 
before  proceeding  farther.  Plaintiff,  however, 
elected  to  be  non.suited. 

Corrosion  of  Iron. — Zinc  Paint.  — We 
understand  that  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  Professor  Barff  to  read  a paper  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of 
February,  on  the  subject  of  hia  recent  discovery 
of  a method  of  preventing  the  corrosion  of  iron 
by  a process  of  oxidation.  We  trust  he  will  have 
an  audience  of  sufficiently  practical  and  soientifio 
men  to  determine  absolntely  the  value  of  this 
invention,  which,  if  successful,  must  undoubtedly 
give  a most  beneficial  impetus  to  the  whole  of 
the  iron  industries  of  this  country.  Professor 
Barff  will  at  the  same  time  read  a paper  on  the 
manufacture  of  zinc  white  paint,  tho  patented 
pro'cess  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  of  Liverpool.  This  paint 
is  said  to  possess  all  the  virtues  of  white  lead, 
and  to  have  the  advantage  not  possessed  by 
white  lead,  of  not  being  affected  by  snlphnretted 
hydrogen,  which  blackens  white-lead  paint,  and, 
moreover,  the  further  advantage  of  not  being 
injurious  to  the  workmen  manufacturing  or 
using  it. 

Free  Fahlic  Libraries  of  St.  Margaret 
and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Westminster. 
The  Commissioners  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  each  month,  at  the  Chief  Library.  The  Chief 
Library  and  Reading-room  are  23,  Great  Smith, 
street,  and  the  Branch  Library  and  Reading- 
room,  3,  Trevor-square,  Knightsbridge;  these  are 
open  daily,  from  9 a.m.  tol  p.m.,and  from  5 p.m.  to 
9 p.m.,  excepting  Sandays,  Good  Friday,  Christ, 
mas  Day,  and  the  Bank  Holidays.  The  annual 
report,  jnsb  now  published,  states  that  in  the- 
Chief  Library  the  number  of  volumes  is  10,21ff. 
During  the  past  year  86,786  volumes  were  issuod 
to  borrowers  for  home  reading  and  to  readers  in 
the  Reference  Department.  The  number  of 
persona  who  have  made  use  of  the  reading-room 
during  the  year  is  111,913.  At  the  Branch 
Library,  6,240  volames  were  issued  during  the 
year ; and  the  visitors  to  the  reading-room 
numbered  13,490. 

Snodland  Working  Men’s  Club. — A new 
working-men’s  olob  at  Snodland  has  just  been 
opened.  Mr.  William  Lee,  of  Holborongh, 
generonsly  undertook  to  erect  a building  suitable 
f^or  a olub-house,  and  he  has  caused  to  be  erected 
in  the  Holborough.road  a house  adapted  to  the 
purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  devoted.  The 
structure  and  its  furniture  entailed  an  outlay  of 
about  2,OOOZ.  The  building  was  erected  by 
Messrs.  Burgess  & Langridge,  of  Snodland,  from- 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  Raven.  It  contains  a 
large  hall  capable  of  accommodating  several 
hundred  persons,  in  addition  to  several  smaller 
rooms  for  recreation  and  other  purposes,  the 
steward’s  quarters,  &o. 

Trees  for  London  Streets. — Aocording  to 
the  experience  of  Mr.  W.  Paul,  nurseryman,  there 
are  four  trees  which  thrive  better  than  others  in 
towns;  these  are  the  plane  (j)latanus  occiden- 
talis),  the  poplar  (jJopuZas  monilifera),  the  elm 
(ulnius  campestris),  and  the  gigantic  stag’s  horn 
snmach  {ailanthua  glandulosus).  The  latter, 
though  but  little  known,  is  a very  beautiful  tree, 
from  the  north  of  China,  growing  to  the  height 
of  50  ft.,  with  large  handsome  pinnate  leaves, 
which,  on  the  young  trees,  are  often  a yard  long. 
The  lime  {tilla  europcca),  when  it  will  grow,  is 
one  of  the  best  of  town  trees,  because  it  may  bo 
pruned  into  any  shape  required  without  injury, 
and  the  flowers  are  very  sweet. 

The  Birmingham  Art  Gallery.  — The 
Birmingham  Gazette  states  that  the  mystery 
which  for  six  years  has  surrounded  the  name  of 
the  donor  of  3,OOOZ.  in  aid  of  an  Art  Gallery  for 
Birmingham  was  disclosed  on  the  18th  inst.,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Gallery  Fund. 
That  donor  was  the  late  Mr.  Clarkson  Osier, 
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BritisH  Arcbseological  Association. — At 
the  fourth  meeting  of  the  session, — Mr.  Thomas 
Morgan,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair, — Mr.  R.  Smith, 
F.S.A.,  reported  that  a large  portion  of  the  walls 
of  Britford  Church,  Wilts,  were  those  of  a Roman 
boilding.  The  first  paper  of  the  evening  was  by 
Mr.  W.  F.  Grover,  C.E.,  on  “The  Suez  Canal.” 
After  a warm  eulogium  upon  the  engineering 
genius  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  which  he  considered 
had  not  been  soflSciently  reoognised  in  England, 
the  lecturer  proceeded  to  describe  the  various 
efforts  made  in  ancient  times  to  form  a comma, 
nication  from  the  Mediterranean  on  one  side  to 
the  Red  Sea  on  the  other.  The  records  of 
Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Pliny  were  passed  in 
review,  and  tbe  course  of  the  ancient  works 
traced  from  Bubastis  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and 
thence  to  Assinoe  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  second  paper  was  by  Mr.  Syer  Coming, 
F.S.A.  Scot.,  on  " The  Pecnliar  Stoneware  Mann, 
factored  ot  Sieburg,  near  Cologne,  at  tbe  latter 
end  of  the  fifteenth  and  during  the  whole  of  tbe 
sixteenth  century.” 

Ipswich  Mechanics’  Institution.  — The 
Ipswich  Mechanics’  Institution  was  re-opened  on 
the  15th  inst.j  after  being  closed  to  allow  of  re- 
arrangement,  including  tbe  erection  of  a new 
reading-room,  which  is  in  the  Queen  Anne  style, 
according  to  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Barnes 
& Bishopp,  architects.  The  contractor  was  Mr. 
Robert  Girling,  whose  original  contract  was  6921. 
There  have  been,  however,  extras  and  additions, 
and  the  total  expenditure  will,  it  is  expected, 
exceed  1,000L  The  gas-lighting  and  the  deco- 
rative  painting  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  B. 
Bird.  Mr.  E.  Sporle  was  the  sub-contractor  fcr 
the  plastering,  both  plain  and  ornamental.  The 
whole  of  the  works  were  carried  out  under  the 
sole  superintendence  of  Mr.  Bisshopp. 

Emblematic  Tombs. — As  to  emblematic 
tombs,  an  extraordinary  example  is  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  Parkyne,  in  the  chancel  of  Bunny 
Church,  Nottinghamshire.  Sir  Thomas  bad  a 
great  reputation  in  the  Midland  counties,  as  a 
wrestler,  and  tbe  monument  in  question,  erected 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  consists  of 
a statue  which  represents  him  iu  the  cap  and 
dress  of  a wrestler,  and  in  the  attitude  of 
wrestling  with  Death  for  an  opponent.  In  the 
Brompton  Cemetery  the  monument  of  a well, 
known  Thames  waterman  exhibits  his  wherry  and 
skulls.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  on  the 
sepulchral  slabs  of  the  Middle  Ages  emblems  of 
tbe  calling  of  the  persons  commemorated  are  very 
general. 

” Commission.”  — It  is  stated  that  the 
Admiralty  have  removed  the  names  of  a firm  of 
engineers  from  the  list  of  those  invited  from  time 
to  time  to  tender  for  engineering  works  to  be 
executed  for  tbe  Government,  in  consequence  of 
a member  of  tbe  firm  having  offered  a sum  of 
money  to  one  of  the  dockyard  officials  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  his  support  in  certain  trans- 
actions in  which  the  firm  was  concerned. 


Obituary.— We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  a correspondent  who  promised  to  be  nsefnl, — 
Mr.  Arthur  Forbes,  son  of  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Forbes, 
formerly  of  Glasgow.  He  died  at  19,  Boston, 
terrace,  Hammersmith,  on  the  17th  Inst.,  after  a 
severe  and  prolonged  illness. 

London  and  South  Western  Rail'way 
^orks. — We  are  asked  to  mention  in  reference 
to  our  Dotioe  of  the  London  and  South  Western 
Railway  Extension  Works  at  Nine  Elms  and 
Waterloo,  that  Messrs.  Perry  & Co.,  of  Bow,  are 
the  contractors  for  tbe  whole  of  the  extension 
works  at  Waterloo,  including  the  new  approaches, 
and  for  tbe  new  workshops,  &c.,  at  Nine  Elms. 

A Paradise  for  Infants. — The  Sanitary 
Record,  states  that  in  the  village  of  Harbottle, 
Northumberland,  no  child  has  died  dnring  tho 
last  twenty  years ; a farmer  and  his  three 
shepherds  have  between  them  forty  • seven 
children,  and  during  the  past  thirty  years  not  a 
death  has  occnrred  in  their  families. 


Metropolitan  Improvements. — Mr.Edward 
Stanford  has  issued,  as  usual,  a map  showing 
proposed  metropolitan  railway  bridges  and 
miscellaneous  improvements.  It  includes,  of 
course,  the  sites  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  under 
the  Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Aot. 

Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Acts. — The 
Ecclesiastical  Surveyors’  Association  has  issned 
a report  on  tbe  proceedings  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Eccle- 
siastical Dilapidations  Acts.  We  may  give  some 
quotations  from  it  in  our  next. 

Sir  Walter  Scott’s  House  in  Edinburgh* 
The  house,  No.  25,  George-square,  Edinburgh, 
which  was  occupied  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  has 
been  sold  by  auction  in  Messrs.  Lyon  «fc  Turn- 
ball’s  rooms,  George. street,  for  2,7251.,  tbe 
upset  price  being  2,6001. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  and  ehops,  Stock* 
well-road.  Mr.  T.  S.  Archer,  architect.  Quantities  do* 
supplied  : — 

General  Works.  Shop  Fronts. 

Wagner £3,S97  0 0 £284  0 0 

Edworlby 3,290  0 0 230  0 0 

Brown  3,100  0 0 200  0 0 


For  covered  vegetable  market  at  Bnrslem.  Mr.  E.  W 
Richards,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Bollard  i 
3 bowel!  : — 

Contract  A*o.  1 (Builderi  TUort). 

Brindley  £14,640 

Grosvenor 1-4,570 

Dawson  & Bradney  14,016 

H.  & B.  Inship  (accepted)  13,959 

Contraei  Wo.  2 {Iron  Jtoo/). 

Berrisford  Engineering  Co £2,355 

J.  & A.  Glover 2,111 

Silvester 


Dix 


Handyaide  & Co 

B.  & J.  Rankin 

Bridge  and  Roofing  Co 

Jukes,  Coulson,  Stokes,  & Co.,. 

Dawney  

Hill&  Smith  (accepted) 


0 0 


0 0 


1,700 

1,658 

1,615 

1,350 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a seho'l  to  provide  accommodatioil 
for  500  children  on  the  site  in  Marlboroueh-road,  Chelsesi 
for  tbe  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  £.  B.  Bobsoci 
architect : — 

Bankin £7,043 

Scrivener  & White  

Pritchard  

Brass  

Hook  & Oldrey 

Wall,  Brothers 


Dow: 


u 4 Co.., 


Stimpsi 

Tongue  

• Becommended  by  Works  Committee  for  acceptance 
but  referred  back  for  further  consideration. 


6,013 

5,989 

6,979 

6,970 

6,802 


0 0 


0 0 


For  proposed  church  at  Purlev,  near  Croydon.  Mr! 
James  Fowler,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Glenn:— 
PattiuBon  £6,089  0 0 I 


Goddard  & Son .... 

Downs  4 Co 

Bennett  

Staines  & Son 

Hide  & Co 

Corcish  & Gaymei 
Longley  


O.OOo 


6,837  0 
6,644  0 
6,550  0 
.40 
5,118  0 


For  the  erection  of  No.  6,  Warehouses,  Carter-lane 
City 


Dove,  Brothers  

Scrivener  & White  .. 
Browne  4 Bobinson  .. 
Morter  

Hart  

Cratib  (accepted)  

Newman  4 Maun  ,,,, 
Sbarman  


..£15,575  0 
..  16,817  0 I 
..  15,063  0 ■ 
..  14,926  0 
..  14,859  6 
..  14,76)  0 
..  14  462  0 
..  13,061  0 

..  13,000  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  a residence,  Seven 
Sisters’ -road.  Mr.  T.  S.  Archer,  architect : — 

Allen  & Son  £1,000  0 0 


For  tbe  erection  of  the  Hampgate  and  St.  Lawrence 
Royal  Dispensary.  Messrs.  Hinds  4 Son,  architects 

Klcar  £870  0 0 

Duckett 793  0 0 

Oiborne 764  0 


Horn 


Goodman  

Newby  (accepted)  . 
Coaell 


0 0 


745  0 0 


Accepted  for  a 
Borough  Market  C' 
tect : — 

Tattersall  (all  except  ironwork) 
Shillito  4 Harrison  [ironwork) 


■w  abattoir  at  Wakefield  for  the 
pany.  Mr.  William  Watson,  srchi- 


Institution  of  Surveyors. — The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  January 
29th,  when  the  adjourned  diacuBsion  on  the  paper, 
read  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Marriott  at  the  last  meeting, 
entitled  “ Riparian  Rights,”  will  be  resumed. 
"We  have  before  ns  reports  of  this  paper  and  of 
the  discuBsion  which  followed,  parts  of  which  are 
especially  interesting  at  this  moment,  but  we  are 
unable  to  find  room  for  them,  at  any  rate  in  our 
present  number. 

Sanitary  Condition  of  the  War  Office.- 
Rumonrs  have  long  been  general  regarding  the 
sanitary  condition  of  tbe  War  Office,  and  her 
Majeety  has  commanded  a commiesion  to  inspect 
the  premieea,  and  report  thereon.  The  com- 
mission  consists  of  Sir  William  Jenner,  M.D., 
Sir  W.  W.  Muir,  M.D.,  chief  of  tbe  medical 
department  of  the  army;  Dr.  Seaton,  and  Mr. 
Noel,  M.P.  It  onght  surely  to  have  included  an 
architect  or  engineer. 

United  States  Patents.— There  were  no 
fewer  than  22,408  applications  at  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  for  grants  of  patents  in  tbe 
year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1876,  and 
the  number  issued  in  the  year  (including  re- 
issues and  designs)  was  15,911,  being  1,681  more 
than  in  tbe  preceding  year.  There  were  also 
1,029  trade-marks,  and  499  labels,  registered  in 
the  year  1875-76, 

Biheims  Cathedral. — Tbe  French  Minister 
of  Public  Works  has  authorised  an  expenditure 
of  80,000i.  upon  the  restoration  of  Rheims 
Cathedral.  The  cathedral  is  457  fc.  long  by 
100  fc.  broad,  the  transepts  having  a total  width 
of  165  ft.  The  height  of  the  roof  is  110  ft. 


Accepted  for  enlarging  the  Public  Baths,  Wakefield, 
dr., William  Watson,  architect : — 

Flower,  Brothers £331  9 0 


Accepted  for  five  bouses  at  Carlton-gate,  near  Ponte- 
fract. Mr.  Wm.  Wats  JD,  architect : — 

JacksoD  4 Spencer  (ezcavaling, 

brick,  and  stone)  £1,350  0 0 

Btewart  {'-lating)  loO  0 0 

Eastwood  (pljsteriDg)  195  10  0 

Wright  (carpenter,  joiner,  and 

paiuter)  767  16  0 

Johnson  (plumbing,  glazing,  and 

irouwoik)  265  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Public  Baths  ani 
Wash-houses,  Greenwich.  Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  arebi 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Linfleld  £->,413  0 0 

Battley  2,300  0 0 

Prebble  & Co 2,290  0 0 

Nightingale  2,z64  0 0 

Sharman 2,250  0 0 

il'Cormick 2,150  0 0 

Beale  2,120  0 0 

Le  Fevre  4 Co 1,850  0 0 

Bridel  (accepted) I,8t0  0 0 


For  cast-iron  tank  and  fittings, 
Baths  and  Wash-houses,  Greenwich, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Eennie4  C--). 

Newton,  CbatnbefS,  4 Co 

Abbot  4 Co. 

He>d,  Wrightaon,  & Co 

Sheppard  

Nightingale  


&c.,  for  the'  Pubr 
Mr.  Henry  Robert 


.£1,''88  0 0! 


Mss 


Stacey,  Davis,  & Co 

Jukes.  CouUon,  Stokes,  4 Co... 

Brettell  

Ls  Fevre  & Co 

Gardiner 

Merryweatber  4 Sons 

Richards  4 Co 

Young  & Co 

Garvie,jun.,  4 Co.  (accepted).., 


6i3  0 0! 


Eolwey  

P‘*2oy 

Nowell  JE  Robson.., 
Koyca  

ticO:  .. 


..£2.842  14  9 
..  2,530  0 0 
..  2,610  9 0 
..  2,-400  0 0 
..  3,310  0 0 
..  2,187  0 0 
..  2,108  0 0 


For  roads  and  pipe  sewers  at  Esling  : — 

Nowell  4 Robson £2,410 

Pizzpy 1,939 

Crockett 1,915 


For  alterations  and  additions  to 
Me-srs,  Foster  & Tofield.  Mr.  D. 
Quantities  sumilied: — 


carriage  factory  for 
Hayluck,  architect. 


Tilly., 

KoOins’n  

Hearu 

Beale  (accepted) 


£3.55  0 
320  0 
..  312  12 
..  296  10  0 


236  0 0 


For  shoddy-walli-’g,  rubble-walling,  and  cindcr-wallii 
the  Cemetery,  Bnrslem,  for  the  Burslem  Burial  Boa: 
!r.  E.  W.  Richards,  architect ; — 

Prices  per  yard  run  for  fioish* 
wal7ft.  high. 
Shoddy,  ' 

£3  19  6 


Tyler  

Baggaley  

Mountford 

Gouldstraw  (accepted) 
Hortoa  (accepted)  


Rubble. 
£2  15  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
1 13  0 


1 13 


0 15 


For  rehoilding  the  Crown  and  Cushion  Tavern,  T.ondo 
wall,  for  Messrs.  Chapman  4 Brothers.  Mr.  Tbo: 
Chatfeild  Clarke,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
Messrs.  Hovendeii,  Heath,  & Berridge  : — 


Colls  4 Sous  .. 

Bracher  

CUrke  4 Braccy  ... 

Kiilby 

Coleman 

Browne  & Robins  -i 
Asbby&  Horner  .. 
Newman  4 Mann.., 

Pritebard  

Brass  

Wagner  


0 0 


0 0 


7.510  0 
7,+i)  0 
7,357  0 
7,324  0 


church  at  Beer,  Devon,  for  the  Hon. 
Hayward  & Son,  architects  : — 

Deduct.* 

£6,590  ■ 

0,410 


Moass  Bedway  ... 

.1.  4 J.  Marshall 

Kensbale  6,179  0 0 ... 

Parsons  4 P-rriman 6,165  15  0 ... 

Stephens4Bastow(accepted)  6,079  0 0 ... 

Prescott  6,832  19  9 ... 

• 11  upper  part  oi  tower  is  omitted. 


£169 


487  0 0 


325  0 0 


For  building  granaries  at  Mill  Wharf,  Mill-street,  Doi 
head,  lor  Mess. a.  Vogau,  Brothers.  Messrs.  Whitmo 
4 Kennard,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 


Brown  .. 
Rivett 
Wood  ... 
Morter... 


Ccok  4 Green  , 


..£3,273  0 I 
..  3,195  0 ■ 
..  3,183  0 
..  3,117  0 
..  3,066  0 
..  3,038  0 
..  2,999  0 
-.993  0 
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The  Life  of  Sir  William 
Fairbaini.^ 


T is  fortunate  for,  at  all 
events,  the  professional 
reader,  that  the  bringing 
before  the  pnblio  of  the 
life  of  Sir  William  Fair- 
bairn  has  been  entrnsted 
to  a writer  on  mechanical 
science,  and  familiar  with 
the  work  of  the  engineer. 
Mr.  Pole  has  given  us  a 
book  which  will  take  its 
place  on  our  shelves  be- 
side the  Autobiogi  aphy  of 
Sir  John  Rennie  and  the 
Lifeoflaambard  Kingdom 
Brunei.  It  is  a contribu- 
tion, and  one  of  no  little 
value,  to  the  history  of  en. 
gineeting.  We  need  not 
even  qualify  the  erpres- 
sion  by  the  limitation 
of  engineering  in  Great 
Britain.  The  stndy  of 
praotioal  mechanics  has 
been  so  far  advanced  by 
the  sound  sense  and  thorough  investigations  of 
Pairbairn,  that  whenever  a full  history  of  the  pro- 
gress  and  advance  of  that  branch  of  learning  is 
written,  his  name  must  head  a not  unimportant 
chapter.  It  is  thus  the  more  important  that  a 
biography,  even  when  much  of  it  is  in  tbe  form 
of  autobiography,  should  be  edited  by  a man 
who  is  able  to  appreciate  the  most  salient 
characteristics  of  the  person  portrayed,  as  is  the 
case  on  the  present  occasion. 

Of  course  the  part  of  the  book  that  will  be 
read  with  most  interest  is  the  autobiographical 
portion.  To  that  we  refer  our  readers,  with  the 
promise  that  from  its  perusal  they  may  derive 
both  great  pleasure  and  great  profit.  In  artless, 
but  noble  langnage,  Fairbairn  has  revealed  him- 
self as  a worker, — -a  man  of  great  reflective  aod 
judicial  power,  of  indomitable  resolution,  and  of 
a buoyant  and  happy  spirit,  that  shone  only  tbe 
brighter  for  the  fanning  of  tbe  tempest  of  trouble. 
Mr.  Pole  has,  we  think  wisely,  made  no  attempt 
to  pitch  his  own  part  of  the  book  in  the  same 
key  BB  the  recollections  of  Sir  William  Fair- 
bairn. There  is  thus,  it  is  true,  a certain  irregu- 
larity  and  want  of  unity  in  the  book,  if  regarded 
aa  a literary  work.  But,  what  is  more  to  our 
present  point,  the  different  great  investigations 
wbioh  Fairbairn  did  so  much  to  advance,  are 
carefully  illustrated  and  explained.  The  personal 
history  is  tbe  most  interesting  to  the  auto- 
biographer,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  so  to  tbe 
general  reader.  But  the  professional  history  is 
that  which  is  most  important,  as  far  as  the  study 


• The  Life  of  Sir  William  Fairbairn,  Bari,,  F.R.3,. 
LL.D.,  D.O.L.,  &c..  partly  written  by  himself.  Edited 
*nd  completed  by  Wil.iam  Bole,  F.K.S.  London:  Long 
mans.  1877. 


of  mechanics  is  concerned  j and  in  the  later 
periods  of  Sir  William’s  life,  when  bis  labours 
were  recorded  in  the  form  of  separate  literary 
productions,  the  autobiographical  recollections 
are  naturally  few,  or  wanting.  This  defect  in 
the  completeness  of  the  personal  narrative  has 
been  supplied  by  Mr.  Pole,  on  a scale  appropriate 
to  the  detail  of  the  book.  And  such  full  and 
precise  references  are  given  to  the  publications 
of  Fairbairn  himself,  the  whole  being  rendered 
of  more  value  by  a careful  index,  that  we  have 
grounds  to  congratulate  the  editor  on  having 
supplied  a valuable  addition  to  the  standard 
library  of  the  engineer. 

William  Fairbairn  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Kelso,  in  Roxburghshire,  on  February  19,  1789. 
His  father  was  descended  from  a respectable 
though  humble  class  of  small  lairds,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  “ portioners,”  who  farmed  their  own 
land.  Bat  hia  mother  came  of  a blood  of  no 
ordinary  temper.  She  was  a descendant  of  tbe 
border  Douglases  5 and  when  we  reflect  on  the 
grand  “ staying  property,”  which  was  a main 
oharaoteristio  of  William  Fairbairn,  wo  cannot 
but  recall  the  historic  name  of  “Archibald 
Bell-the-Cat.”  Another  of  our  workers  in 
iron  to  whom  we  owe  more  than  is  usually 
known  of  tbe  progress  of  structares  in  this 
metal,  was  maternally  derived  from  the 
same  sonree.  The  mother  of  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Fox  was  a Douglas,  a noble  and 
venerable  woman,  whose  memory  may  be  re- 
called  in  the  same  words  that  are  applied  to  the 
mother  of  Sir  William  Fairbairn, — “ She  was  a 
tall,  handsome,  commanding  woman,  and  lived 
to  a great  age.”  Like  Fairbairn,  Fox  was  a 
born-engineer.  His  father  was  an  eminent  snr- 
geoD,  and  when  the  boy  was  first  admitted  to 
the  dissecting-room  bis  disappointment  was  great, 
aa  he  had  expected  to  find  the  human  body  full 
of  wheels  and  springs.  Fairbairn’s  first  prac- 
tical work  was  tbe  constrnction  of  a little  wagon 
with  fonr  wheels  (the  grandfather  of  tbe  peram- 
bnlators  that  now  onmber  onr  streets)  for  tbe 
conveyance  of  bis  little  brother  Peter,  a child 
of  fifteen  months  old,  whose  nnrsiug  devolved 
upon  William  and  an  elder  sister.  With  an  old 
saw,  a knife,  and  a gimlet,  a piece  of  thin  board, 
and  a few  nails,  the  future  engineer  managed  to 
make  a respectable  wagon,  which,  though  fre- 
quently oat  of  repair,  was,  he  says,  better  than 
could  have  been  expected.  Tbe  greatest  diffi- 
ouUy  was  in  the  wheel?,  which  he  surmounted  by 
cutting  sections  from  the  stem  of  a small  alder 
tree,  and  burning  holes  in  tbe  centre,  to  receive 
the  axle,  with  a red-hot  iron. 

From  wagon-building  William  Fairbairn  pro 
ceeded  to  sbip-bnilding,  thus  indicating,  in  his 
boyish  pursuits,  his  natural  leaning  toTvards  an 
occupation  the  character  of  which  he  did  more 
than  perhaps  any  other  man  to  transform  and 
improve.  In  the  formation  of  little  boats  and 
ships,  bo  tells  us  that  he  became  an  expert  arti- 
ficer; and  he  not  only  built,  but  rigged  and 
sailed,  his  miniature  fleet.  From  ehipbuilding, 
he  proceeded  to  the  construction  of  wind-mills 


and  water-mills,  of  which  he  had  sometimes  five 
or  six  in  operation  at  tbe  same  time.  They  were 
all  made  with  the  knife.  The  water-spont  was 
composed  of  the  bark  of  a tree,  and  the  mill- 
stones were  represented  by  discs  of  the  same 
material.  Arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  and  a small 
smattering  of  mensuration,  constituted  tbe  whole 
extent  of  education  William  Fairbairn  ever 
received  as  a boy.  He  makes  the  sole  exception 
of  three  months  spent  under  the  care  of  his 
uncle,  William  Fairbairn,  at  Galashiels,  where 
land-surveying  and  committing  the  Psalms  to 
memory  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  additions 
to  bis  studies.  But  the  term  is  unjust.  Up  to 
the  age  of  fourteen, — and  as  far  as  imparted  iu- 
strnction  is  concerned, — there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  education  of  Fairbairn  was  of  the  most 
limited  nature.  Bat  when,  having  entered  hia 
fifteenth  year,  he  became  aware  of  hia  own  defi- 
oiencies,  and  set  to  work  systonaatically  to 
remove  them,  he  became,  as  he  says,  both 
scholar  and  schoolmaster.  He  had,  in  conse- 
qnence,  such  a master,  aa  far  aa  thorough  con- 
GoientiouB  demand  for  labour  was  concerned,  as 
few  scholars  could  boast ; and  his  progress  was 
accordant  therewith.  He  arranged  bis  evening 
studies  with  a very  wise  forethought.  Monday 
devoted  to  arithmetic  and  mensura- 
tion; Tuesday,  to  history  and  poetry;  Wed- 
nesday,  to  recreation  and  reading  novels  and 
romances,  thus  feeding  that  portion  of  tho 
mind,  the  imagination,  to  which  all  really 
great  workers  owe  so  much.  Thursday 
evening  was  devoted  to  mathematics ; Friday,  to 
Euclid  and  trigonometry  ; Saturday,  to  re. 
creation  andsandries;  and  Sunday,  to  oharch- 
reading,  and  recreation.  For  a boy  of  fifteen  to 
strike  oat,  and  to  carry  out,  such  a well-ordered 
course  of  stndy  may  in  itself  be  regarded  aa  a 
phenomenon.  The  wise  inttrposilion  of  re- 
creation at  appointed  times,  the  stndy  of  the 
noble  diction  of  Milton,  tbe  relief  afforded  to  the 
mind  by  the  fascination  of  works  of  fiotion,  were 
80  many  direct  means,  both  of  preserving  that 
buoyant  health  of  brain  on  which  so  much  of  tbe 
happiness  and  of  tbe  saocesa  of  the  subsequent 
career  depended,  and  of  forming  that  clear, 
vigorous,  and  at  times  racy  and  humorous  style, 
which  we  meet  in  Fairbairn’s  writings.  It  is 
very  rare  to  find  a man  who  can  use  other  tools 
adroit  in  the  use  of  tbe  pen.  It  is  very  rare  to 
find  a man  write  good  English  who  is  entirely 
innocent  of  any  study  of  Latin  orof  Grtek.  The 
study  of  Euclid  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  one  of 
the  best  substitutes  for  grammatioal  studies, 
both  as  a means  of  training  to  tbe  mind,  and  as 
a model  of  logical  sequence  of  arrangement  and 
of  deduction.  Thus  between  Euclid  and  Milton 
Fairbairn  so  well  employed  hia  time  that  in  the 
compositions  of  bis  later  life  there  is  but  little  that 
betrays  the  writer’s  unacquaintance  with  Virgil, 
with  Cicero,  and  with  Homer.  Letter-writing, 
under  the  influence  of  a youthful  and  transitory 
love-fever,  was  another  means  of  self  improve- 
ment diligently  pursued. 

From  the  age  of  fourteen  to  that  of  twenty- 
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one  William  Fairbairn  wag  occopied  as  an 
apprentice  m'lltvHgbt  at  Percy  ilaiu  Culliery,  in 
the  comity  of  XortLumberland.  Here,  after 
pasaiDg  u lioie  in  the  i9oikphop,  he  was  placed 
inobar  .euf  the  steam  engine  and  pnmpg ; and 
very  fuere  his  duties  must  have  been.  He 
beoitih  at  this  time  iotimale  with  George 
Stephenson,  who  liad  charge  of  an  engine  at 
Willington  Ballast  Hill,  only  a mile  or  two  from 
Percy  Main  Colliery.  The  men  were  of  con- 
genial  dispositiong ; and  their  friendship  endured 
throogh  life.  Bab  the  good  eOect  of  self-edaca- 
tion  on  the  Sonttish  engineer  waa  far  more 
apparent,  in  after  life,  than  on  hia  English 
friend. 

Having  contracted  an  engagement,  which  in 
doe  time  led  to  an  unnaually  happy  married  life, 
TVilliam  Fairbairn  embarked  on  a collier,  at  North 
Shielda,  on  11th  December,  1811,  with  a new 
Sait  of  clothes,  half  a dozen  new  shirts,  a watch, 
and  fonr  poonda  of  money  in  hia  pocket, — all  of 
hia  own  earning, — for  London,  and  for  the 
pnrsuit  of  fortune.  From  that  time  till  the 
winter  of  1813. li, — the  period  of  the  great 
frost,  — he  aonght  her  in  vain,  with  moch 
wandering,  and  undergoing  many  hardships. 
The  friendly  welcome  which  Mr.  Eennie  gave  to 
thejonng  Scotch  millwright,  to  whom  he  offered 
employment  on  the  worka  of  Waterloo  Bridkje, 
was  rendered  onavailing  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
Millwrights'  Society, — a body  which  atthat  time 
strove  to  exert  the  same  control  over  both  work- 
men and  masters  which,  forty  years  later,  was 
attempted  by  the  Erecntive  Council  of  t'  e 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers.  This  cruel 
suffering  from  a capricious  rejection  by  the  Mill- 
wright Society,  when  he  stood  on  the  threshold 
of  his  independent  life,  was  not  forgotten 
when  Mr.  Fairbairn,  in  1851,  earned  the  oon- 
gratnlatioDS  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  f<ir 
having  taken  the  “bold,  manly,  and  righteons 
course  of  resistance  to  this  Louis  Blanc  oon- 
epiracy  of  the  mecbanica  and  engineers.” 
Having  been  nearly  starved  in  London,  Fair- 
bairn  proceeded, — to  call  a spade  a spade, — on 
the  tramp,  to  Cheshunt ; and  after  working  on  a 
windmill  in  that  neighbourhocd,  and  saving  a 
few  shiDings,  obtained  employment,  first,  on  a 
patent  ropery  at  Shadwell,  and  afterwards  with 
Mr.  Penn,  at  Greenwich.  He  bad  learned  at 
Cheshunt  the  existence  of  two  societies,  rivals 
of  the  one  which  had  barred  hia  employment  by 
Mr.  Bennie,  the  three  being  called  the  Old,  the 
New,  and  the  Independent  Millwrights’  Sooietiea. 
He  obtained  admission  as  a member  of  the  last. 
All  the  three  societies  exerted  a supervision  over 
the  boors  of  labour,  which  were  from  light  to 
dark  in  winter,  and  from  six  a.m.  to  six  p.m.  in 
Eumnier,  with  two  hours  deducted  for  refresh- 
ment.  Nor  wag  any  man  allowed  by  either 
society  to  work  for  less  than  7e.  a day.  By  the 
beginning  of  1813  Fail  bairn  had  laid  by  20J.  out 
of  his  wagfs,  which  ho  expended  on  the  model 
of  the  precursor  of  the  present  steam  plough. 
The  work  proved  nnremunerative  from  want 
of  capital  to  curry  it  out.  Having  retrieved 
bis  loea,  to  the  extent  of  71.,  by  the  oon- 
structiou  of  an  elaborate  and  elFootivo  sausage- 
machine,  he  started  in  April,  1813,  for  a 
t.nir  in  the  south  of  England.  Coaching  it  to 
Bath,  he  proceeded  thence  on  foot  to  From?, 
Bradford,  Trowbridge,  Bristol,  Newport,  and 
Cardiff,  and  thence  sailed  for  Dnblin,  where  he 
arrived,  after  a voyage  of  fonr  days,  with  the 
snm  of  IJd.  in  hie  pocket.  In  Dublin  be  obtained 
woik,  in  making  patterns  for  nail-machinery,  at 
the  Pbcooix  Foundry.  In  October  he  sailed  for 
Liverpool,  and  reaching  Manohoetfr  after  a 
cocple  of  days  spent  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey, 
found  the  true  field  for  the  development  of  his 
talents. 

At  Manchester  he  worked  for  two  years  for 
Mr.  Parkinson,  and  aiibsequently  as  draughtsman 
for  Mr.  Hewes.  During  the  former  employment 
he  married.  In  November,  1817,  having  had 
some  disagreement  with  Mr.  Hewes  ag  to  the 
design  for  a bridge,  he  resolved  to  become  his 
own  master ; and  sending  round  hia  cards,  in 
astociation  with  an  old  ehopmate,  James  Lillie, 
obtained  an  order  for  the  erection  of  a Callender 
in  Ciniion. street,  and  of  a calico  - polishing 
machneiu  Sbabspeare-street.  On  the  strength 
of  thaie  orders  the  partcers  hired  a shed  for  12s. 
a week,  erec'.cd  a lathe,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  a sturdy  Irishman  to  torn  the  lathe,  contrived 
to  torn  tnd  to  finish  the  work  in  a very  credit- 
able  manner.  Tbfl  next  piece  of  good  fortune 
was  the  execution  cf  some  millwork  for  Messrs. 
Murray,  large  cotton-spinners,  in  a manner  which 
gave  such  satisfaction  that  the  Murrays  warmly 
recommended  the  young  millwrights,  and  a 


career  was  thus  commenced  which  led  to  the  rise 
of  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  engineer 
establishments  in  Eogland.  Mr.  Fairbairn’s 
career  can  hardly  be  called  unchequered,  even 
after  he  was  on  the  fair  way  to  wealth  and 
renown.  It  would  havecrushed  a man  with  less 
backbone  and  pith  to  lose  the  large  sum  of 

100.0001.  by  the  attempt  to  establish  the  bosi- 
ness  of  iron  shipbuilding  on  the  Thames. 
Fairbairn  not  only  lost  that  sum,  but  afforded 
fo  lose  it ; and  yet  to  retire  from  business  in  due 
time  with  an  ample  provision  secured  by  bis 
genius  and  perseverance. 

It  was  not  only  by  acting  as  a manufacturing 
engineer  that  Fairbairn  was  able  at  once  to 
make  hia  mark.  Hia  work  as  such  waa  sound 
and  thorough.  But  he  was  never  contented  to 
copy.  He  scorned  what  he  thoaghb  the  servile 
habit  of  taking  notes  of  other  men’s  works.  He 
brought  all  the  energy  and  perspicuity  of  his  I 
mind  to  bear  on  the  true  mechanical  conditions 
of  any  practical  problem  brought  before  him. 
Thus  in  Mr.  Murray’s  mills,  by  the  introduction 
of  light  shafts,  driven  at  much  higher  speed  than 
had  previously  been  attained,  he  effected  such  a 
saving  in  time  and  in  power  as  to  lead  to  a 
change  which  gradually  abolitshed  the  practice 
of  work  on  Sunday,- — the  whole  of  which  day 
had  up  to  that  time  been  occupied  by  repairs  of 
the  clumsy  machinery  superseded  by  the  genius  j 
of  Fairbairn.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  man 
that  a success,  on  the  strength  of  which  so  many 
men  would  at  once  have  set  np  a claim  to  be 
regarded  aa  public  benefactors,  is  only  modestly 
and  incidentally  mentioned  in  hia  autobio- 
graphy. 

At  the  end  of  five  years  of  bard  work,  during 
which  the  erection  of  a now  mill  for  Messrs. 
M‘Connel  <t  Kennedy,  then  the  largest  cotton- 
spinners  in  the  kingdom,  was  a principal  item, 
Megere.  Fairbairn  & Lillie  found  themselves 
worth,  in  material,  stock,  and  tools,  the  sum  of 
5,00U!.  They  now  went  to  the  extent  of  buying 
a small  piece  of  ground,  and  erecting  a sixteen- 
horse-power  second-hand  Boulton  & Watt  steam- 
engine  to  drive  their  machinery,  the  coat  of 
which  they  covered  within  two  years  more.  In 
1824,  Mr.  Fairbairn  was  applied  to  to  construct 
water-wheels  for  the  Catrine  Cotton  Works,  in 
Ayrshire,  where  he  designed  and  erected  two 
powerful  wheels,  each  of  50  ft.  diameter,  and 
yielding  a power  of  120  horses, — 2 10  horse-power 
in  all.  These  wheels  were  started  in  June,  1827, 
and  their  unexampled  sucoess  led  to  the  employ, 
ment  of  the  makers  on  the  only  water-mill  in 
Switzerland.  The  fame  of  the  firm  of  Fairbairn 
& Lillie  thus  spread  on  the  Continent.  By  1830 
their  stook-book  showed  a balance  of  nearly 

40.0001.  in  their  favour,  and  left  them  enough 
capital  to  build  a foundry  and  increase  their 
works,  until  they  were  capable  of  giving  em. 
ployment  to  upwards  of  300  hands.  In  April, 
1830, — on  the  proposal  of  James  Walker,  Robert 
Stephenson,  and  John  Farey, — William  Fair- 
bairn  was  admitted  as  a corresponding  member 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

The  next  snbject  which  engaged  the  very 
careful  attention  of  Mr.  Fairbairn  was  that  of 
the  applicability  of  iron  to  ship- building,  and  the 
possibility  of  applying  steam-power  to  traction 
on  canals.  E-xperimeuts  were  conducted  on  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  and  the  result  was 
published  by  Mr.  Fairbairn,  in  1831,  under  the 
title,  “Remarks  on  Canal  Navigation.”  The 
Lord  Dundos  waa  the  name  of  the  little  vessel 
constructed  by  Fairbairn  for  these  experiments. 
She  was  68  ft.  long,  11  fc.  6 in.  in  beam,  and 
4 ft.  6 in.  deep;  drawing  16  in.  of  water.  She 
was  built  of  iron  plates,  abont  1.16th  of  an  inch 
thick,  strengthened  with  light  riba  of  angle  iron 
and  X iron,  and  fitted  with  cabins  fore  and  aft. 
The  engines  were  on  the  locomotive  pattern, 
with  two  cylinders,  and  of  abont  10  horse-power. 
It  worked  a single  paddlewheel,  9 ft.  diameter 
and  3 ft.  10  in.  wide,  placed  alittle  aftof  midships, 
and  intended  to  make  fifty  or  sixty  revolutions  per 
minute.  This  wheel  worked  in  a trough  extending 
fore  and  aft,  to  allow  of  the  flow  of  water  to  and 
from  the  paddles.  The  whole  weight  of  boat 
and  engines  was  7 tons  16  cwt.  With  this  boat 
a speed  of  ten  miles  per  hour  was  obtained  on 
the  Mersey.  But  on  the  narrow  cut  from  Run- 
corn  to  Warrington,  so  great  was  the  surge 
raised  a-head,  that  six  miles  an  hour  was  the 
highest  rate  attainable.  At  the  speed  of  five 
miles  and  a half  per  hour  the  Lord  Dundas 
steamed  beautifully,  and  at  that  rate  she  carried 
passengers  from  Port  Dundas,  Glasgow,  to  Port 
Egliotown,  Edinburgh,  for  upwards  of  two  years. 
As  regarded  the  attempt  to  vie  with  the  speed  of 
railways  on  canals,  the  experiment  was  a failure. 
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But  as  a step  in  the  progress  of  shipbuilding, 
and  as  a proof  of  what  can  be  done  on  the  water 
at  low  speeds,  the  value  of  the  experiment  is  of 
the  first  order.  So  convinced  was  Mr.  Fairbairn 
of  the  future  course  of  the  shipbuilding  trade, 
that  he  bought  a plot  of  land  at  Poplar,  and 
established,  in  1835,  a shipbuilding  business  OQ 
the  premises.  In  the  following  year  he  had 
orders  for  twelve  iron  vessels  for  navigating  the 
Ganges,  and  for  fonr  for  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Orders  subsequently  were  undertaken  for  the 
Admiralty,  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  for  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  for  the  mercantile  marine 
service,  aud  nearly  100  vessels  were  built  at 
these  works  during  the  thirteen  years  for  which 
they  were  carried  on  by  Mr.  Fairbairn.  Bat 
opposition  was  keen  ; experience  had  to  be  pur- 
chased 5 the  charge  of  the  Manchester  works  and 
a visit  to  Turkey  diverted  moch  of  the  personal 
I attention  of  Mr.  Fairbairn  from  the  Thames  works, 
and  in  1814  he  closed  them,  selling  what  had 
coat  50,0001.  in  erection  for  12,0001.,  and  snstain- 
ing  a total  loss  of  100,0001.  by  the  enterprise. 
The  whole  of  this  was  made  good  by  the  profits 
of  the  business  in  Manchester. 

We  have  little  room  left  in  which  to  refer  to 
some  of  the  chief  services  rendered  to  science 
by  Sir  W.  Fairbairn.  Among  these  were  the 
experiments  and  investigations  cn  Lot  and  cold 
j blast  iron  conducted  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Eaton 
Hodgkineon,  for  the  British  Association ; the 
improvements  introduced  in  the  manufacture  of 
steam  boilers,  and  the  foundation  of  tho  Associa- 
ticn  for  tho  Prevention  of  Boiler  Explosions;  the 
investigations  with  regard  to  tho  conduction  of 
terrestrial  heat,  aided  by  a grant  from  the  Royal 
Society;  those  on  the  tendency  of  tubes  to 
collapse ; on  the  strength  of  glass ; and  on  the 
properties  of  steam;  and,  not  least,  the  large 
share  of  responsibility  and  of  merit  due  to 
Mr.  Fairbairn  in  tho  cona'ructiou  of  the  Holy- 
head  and  Conway  tubular  bridges.  At  a period 
of  life, — between  seventy-throe  and  seventy, 
nine, — when  few  men  commence  new  studies, 
Fairbairn  brought  his  great  experience  and 
thorongh  powers  of  penetration  to  the  aid  of 
the  Government,  in  an  investigation  of  the  ap- 
plication of  iron  to  defensive  purposes  in  war- 
fare. He  thus  contributed,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  mao,  to  tho  development  of  the 
two  stages  through  which  the  marine  archi- 
tecture of  Europe  so  rapidly  has  passed  and  ia 
passing  ; namely,  the  substitution  of  iron  vessels, 
made  of  thin  plates,  for  wood,  as  being  practically 
lighter  and  cheaper;  and,  secondly,  the  setting 
afloat  those  ponderous  batteries  of  teak  and  iron 
between  whiob,  and  the  tremendous  ordnance 
intended  to  arm  and  to  oppose  them,  an  inter, 
neciue  warfare  is  now  being  waged. 

Mr.  Fairbairn  waa  elected  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1850;  his  inquiries  into  the 
comparative  strength  of  hot  and  cold  blast  iron  ; 
his  investigation  of  the  properties  of  all  the  irons 
of  Gneat  Britain,  and  of  the  Samakoff  Turkish 
iron  ; his  essay  on  the  consumption  of  fuel ; that 
on  the  most  economical  method  of  raising  water 
from  mines;  and  hia  papers  on  the  strength  of 
wrought-iron  tubular  bridges  and  girders,  with  a 
description  of  the  Conway  and  Britannia  tubular 
bridges,  being  cited  in  the  certificate  ofoleotion. 
In  1S51  be  succeeded  Sir  Mark  Isambard  Brunei 
as  a Corresponding  Member  of  the  Mechanical 
Section  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  In 
1860  he  received  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Declining,  in  1861,  the  honour 
of  knighthood  in  a letter  of  singular  simplicity 
and  dignity,  he  accepted,  in  1869,  the  well-earned 
distinction  of  a baronetcy, — an  honour  at  once  to 
the  self-made  man  of  science  and  of  practical 
work,  and  to  the  order  of  which  he  became  a 
member.  Of  bis  early  suffering  from  the  action 
of  the  Millwrights’  Association,  and  of  his  con* 
sistent  opposition  to  claims  on  the  part  of  a 
portion  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the 
engineer  to  dictate  terms  to  the  whole,  we  have 
spoken;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  (batik 
was  a strike  of  the  boiler-makers  which  led  to 
the  invention  of  the  riveting-machine,  patented 
by  ilr.  Fairbairn,  in  the  name  of  his  assistant, 
Mr.  Robert  Smith,  in  1837.  “This  maobine 
effected  a complete  revolution  in  boiler-making 
and  riveting,  and  substituted  the  rapid  and 
noiseless  work  of  compression  for  the  eternal 
din  of  the  hammer,  besides  making  the  work  far 
snperior  in  quality  and  in  strength.”  In  August, 
187-1-,  full  of  years  and  of  honour,  Sir  Williaui 
Fairbairn  died.  His  funeral  was  attended  by 
between  50,000  and  70,000  people.  Let  those 
who  would  know  more  of  his  grand  career,  or 
who  would  imitate  bis  noble  example,  read,  and 
read  again,  the  record  of  bis  life. 
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I THE  VALUE  AND  THE  COST  OF  WATEE. 

’ Thb  recent  plague  of  immoderate  waters  ia 
a subject  whiob,  oomiog  so  directly  home  as  it 
does  to  almost  every  one,  makes  an  inquiry  into 
the  value  and  cost  of  water  extremely  pertinent. 

We  have  felt,  or  seen,  or  at  least  heard,  much 
lately  of  the  action  of  water  as  an  enemy.  But 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  at  all  events  in.  England, 
it  ia  entirely  due  to  human  neglect  and  im- 
providence that  water  ever  becomes  anything 
bat  a beneflt.  We  measure,  to  some  degree,  the 
mischief  caused  by  floods.  We  see  the  noble 
totals  of  voluntary  subscriptions  so  readily  con- 
tributed to  alleviate  the  distress  caused  by  some 
of  the  most  disastrous  inundations.  We  are  able 
to  compare  (with  gratitude,  let  us  hope)  the 
worst  evil  wrought  by  flood  in  our  own  country 
with  the  effects  of  that  mighty  cyclone,  or,  per- 
haps, earthquake  wave,  which  recently  rushed 
over  the  delta  of  the  Megna,  and  ont  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  overwhelmed  inhabitants  left  few 
alive  to  tell  the  tale.  With  all  this  we  are 
familiar.  We  are  almost  induced  to  look  upon 
the  water  genii  as  akin  to  the  capricious  and 
malignant  Kuhleborn  of  that  most  fascinating  of 
all  imaginative  tales,  the  “Undine”  of  De  la 
Motho  Fouquet,  or  to  regard  the  rivers  and 
streams  to  which  we  owe  the  entire  vegetable 
produce  of  the  country  in  much  tbe  same  light 
attention  as  the  Nether-lander  regards^the  sea, 
beneath  the  level  of  which  bis  audacious  and 
untiring  industry  has  reaped  so  many  a harvest. 

It  is  time  for  some  one  to  say  a word  on  behalf 
of  water. 

We  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  trite  though 
the  remark  may  be,  that  water  is  the  mother  of 
all  organic  life.  Without  it,  neither  vegetable  nor 
animal  species  can  exist,  or  bave  ever  existed, 
in  our  planet.  The  earlier  forms  of  life,  indeed, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  whether  we  trace 
them  back  in  the  stony  leaves  of  the  geologio 
record,  or  whether  we  push  our  analysis,  by  aid 
of  tbe  microscope,  as  far  as  our  powers  enable 
us,  towards  the  infinitely  little,  are  aquatic  in 
their  habit.  Corals,  sponges,  foraminifera,  all 
the  simple  forms  which  the  early  geological  seas 
brought  forth  abundantly,  are  aquatic.  So  are 
all  tbe  most  ancient  types  of  inarticulate,  articu- 
late, and  vertebrate  animals.  So  is  the  entire 
fauna  of  the  palmozoic  period.  No  trace  of  an 
air-breathing  animal  has  been  found  of  a date 
prior  to  that  of  the  carboniferous  system,  when 
terrestrial  vegetation  also  first  became  a great 
characteristic  of  our  world.  So,  again,  at  the 
present  day,  in  those  arid  districts  which  are 
watered  by  no  river,  and  shaded  by  no  lofty, 
cloud-attracting  mountains,  life  becomes  more 
and  more  rare  with  the  expansion  of  the  desert, 
until  at  last  not  even  the  heat-loving  locusts 
spread  their  purple  wings  before  the  traveller. 
The  great  desert  is  far  more  hostile  to  life,  and 
far  more  dangerous  and  difficult  to  travel  over, 
than  is  the  great  sea. 

Eegarding  water,  then,  in  its  proper  character 
of  an  indispensable  requisite  for  the  sustenance 
of  life,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  as  far  as 
our  knowledge  of  organised  species  extends,  it 
may  be  instruotive  to  inquire  what  ia  the  cost  at 
which  it  has  been  found  worth  while  for  man  to 
procure  this  precious  fluid,  and  what  may  be 
called  the  productive  value  of  water  when  it  is 
supplied,  in  measured  quantity,  by  means  of  the 
toil  and  skill  of  man. 

A really  cheap  provision  of  water,  so  far  as 
the  times  of  written  history  go,  ia  attendant  on 
a high  degree  of  political  organisation.  It  is 
only  by  the  combined  labour  of  many  men  that 
those  great  engineering  works  which  bring 
rivers  to  water  dry  places  can  be  effected.  Such 
combination  of  labour,  in  early  times,  has  only 
been  known  to  be  effected  under  tbe  constraining 
energy  of  regal  power.  All  tbe  great  hydraulic 
works  of  antiquity  are  attributed  to  kings  and 
rulers.  The  great  object  to  be  accomplished  in 
order  to  supply  cheap  and  abundant  water,  is  to 
arrest  the  rainfall  at  a mountain  level  of  suffi- 
cient altitude  to  allow  of  the  descent  of  the 
supply,  by  gravitation,  to  the  district  where  it 
is  needed.  To  effect  this  object,  great  and  ira- 
portant  works  are  required.  It  is,  however, 
often  the  case  that,  by  the  concentration  of 
labour  in  one  spot, — as  by  making  a dam  which 
turns  a mountain  valley  into  a lake,  or  oonstruot- 
ing  a weir  which  raises  the  level  of  a river,  all 
subsidiary  work  is  reduced  to  a minimum.  We 
have  seen  how  remarkably  this  is  tbe  case  in 
India.  The  toil  of  a number  of  men  which, 
applied  without  concert  or  direction,  would  only 
ensure  a very  scanty  harvest  for  a single  year, 
may  be  enough,  when  the  power  of  the  Govern- 


ment  and  the  skill  of  the  engineer  are  united,  to 
secure  ample  harvests  for  an  equal  number  of 
persons  for  a long  series  of  years.  We  have 
oases  in  India  where  a large  outlay, — that  of  a 
million  sterling  or  more, — wisely  applied,  has 
been  enough  to  insure  an  annual  return  of 
amonnt  equal  to  the  entire  outlay.  When  such 
ia  the  case  we  shall  find  that  tbe  cost  price  of 
water,  taken  per  million  tons  supplied,  or  per 
hundreds  of  acres  watered,  for  a series  of  years, 
is  at  a minimum ; the  economy  thus  effected 
being  generally  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  executed  in  the  first  instance. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  find  the  least 
degree  of  forethought,  skill,  and  cost  applied  to 
the  artificial  distribution  of  water,  we  also  find 
the  cost  of  the  element  to  be  at  tbe  maximum  ; 
taking  account  of  the  meohanical  work  actually 
performed.  Tbe  bullock-wheel  or  tbe  picotta, 
worked  by  a single  labonrer  with  no  apparatus 
but  a plank,  a bamboo,  and  a water-vessel,  lifts 
water  to  the  height  of  15  ft,  at  tbe  cost  of  eight- 
hundredths  of  a penny  per  ton.  This  is  equal  (in 
matter  of  figures,  but  not  in  matter  of  actual 
couvenience)  to  a cost  of  one-tentb  of  a penny 
per  ton  for  a lift  of  20  ft.  The  duty  of  tbe  best 
Cornish  engines  has  been  rated  at  6G'6  foot  tons 
per  pound  of  coal;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  com- 
bustion of  a pound  of  ooal  under  a boiler  pro- 
duoes  enough  steam  to  raise,  by  the  mechanism 
of  the  steam-engine,  a ton  of  water  to  the  height 
of  66J  ft.  This  is  equal,  at  Qs.  4d.  per  ton  for 
ooal,  to  a cost  of  one-twentieth  of  a penny  for  that 
duty,  or  to  raising  a ton  for  133  ft.  instead  of  for 
20  ft.,  for  the  tenth  of  a penny.  We  shall  find 
by  and  by,  that  when  the  object  is  not  to  get 
rid  of  water  alone,  but  to  convey  water  to  a 
definite  locality,  the  cost  is  very  considerably 
more.  But  we  are  taking  tbe  lowest  result  of 
the  simplest  application  of  human  labour ; and 
we  find  that  it  is  represented  by  the  decimal 
•0053  of  a penny  per  foot  ton,  or,  of  a pound 
sterling  for  45,000  tons  of  water  raised  1 ft. 
This  quantity  of  water  ia  equal  to  a rainfall  of 
45  in.  over  10  acres  of  land. 

The  calculations  of  the  Indian  engineers  as  to 
the  cost  of  water  snpplied  by  artificial  means  are 
made  by  allowing  7 per  cent,  on  the  capital  laid 
out  on  tbe  works  as  the  annual  cost  of  mainte- 
nance and  interest.  At  that  rate  they  find  the 
cost  of  water  snpplied  by  gravitation  from  tanks 
and  lakes  to  be  from  40,000  tons  to  66,000  tons 
per  pound  sterling ; and  of  water  supplied  from 
permanent  oanals  leading  from  rivers,  to  be  from 
20,000  to  70,000  tons  per  pound  sterling.  In  this 
case  the  gravity  of  the  water  supplies  its  own 
moving  power,  while  in  tbe  case  of  of  the  water 
raised  by  human  toil,  or  by  bullocks,  we  bave 
had  an  actual  lift  to  be  overcome.  The  average 
of  the  prices  quoted  for  the  usual  supply  dpes 
not  come  very  far  from  the  price  given  for  raising 
the  water  1 ft. ; and  this  ia  not  extraordinary 
when  we  consider  that  the  actual  unit  of  the 
cost — the  labour  of  the  workman— has  been  the 
same  in  both  cases.  The  foot  of  rise  acquired 
would  be  enough  to  give  motion  to  the  water  for 
a course  of  four  miles  and  upwards,  and  a 
gradient  of  equal  pitch  must  be  allowed  for  the 
channels  through  which  the  strearas  are  con- 
ducted, when  allowed  to  flow  by  gravitation. 

The  quantity  of  water  required  per  acre  for 
irrigation  in  India,  or  in  Egypt,  varies  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  crop  which  it  is  intended  to 
raise.  “InEgypt  26  cubic  yards  of  water  per 
acre  per  diem  are  required  for  the  irrigation  of 
land  producing  summer  crops,  and  rice  requires 
nearly  three  times  that  supply.  Tbe  former 
quantity”  (we  cite  the  last  number  of  the  Fciiiu 
hurgh  Review,  in  its  article  on  Mediterranean 
Deltas)  “ is  about  equal  to  a daily  rainfall  of  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch.”  In  India,  according  to  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton,  1,500  cubic  yards  per  acre  are  re- 
quired  for  what  are  called  dry  grains,  and  6,000 
cubio  yards  per  acre  for  rice,  which  is  grown  (as 
a jonrney  through  the  Italian  rioe-fields  will 
have  made  many  of  our  readers  aware)  in  on 
artificial  swamp.  A comparison  of  the  two  rates 
of  allowance  gives  an  average  eqnivaleut  to  a 
rainfall  of  i in.  per  diem  for  nearly  two  months 
(fifty. eight  days)  in  the  former  case,  and  of 
doable  the  quantity,  for  doable  tbe  time,  in  the 
latter.  Tbe  crop,  however,  which  consumes 
most  water,  according  to  tbe  rates  charged  for 
irrigation  in  India,  is  the  sugar-cane.  The  prices 
now  charged  for  inigatiug  rioe-fields  in  the 
Panjaub,  by  water  supplied  from  the  Bari  Doab 
Canal,  ia  9s.  6d.  per  acre.  That  for  sugar-cane 
cultivation,  in  tbe  same  district,  is  l-s.  per  acre. 
For  wheat,  barley,  cotton,  and  indigo,  the  requi- 
site water  is  supplied  at  5$.  per  acre.  For  o^6r 
cereals  and  pulse,  the  rate  is  Ss.  per  acre.  The 


quantities  of  water  respectively  supplied  are  net 
statei  in  the  blue-book  ; but  from  a comparison 
of  the  ra‘es,  and  from  the  remark  made  by  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton,  that  an  allowance  of  6,000  oubic 
yards  per  acre  for  rice  covers  great  waste,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  that  quantity  is  about  tbe 
maximum  supplied  in  the  Punjuub.  On  that 
estimate  the  ooet  of  water  from  tbe  Bari  Doab 
Canal  is  23.  per  1,000  cubic  yaids,  or  ’02^.  per 
yard.  This  allows  us  to  fix  a valuation  price  on 
the  rainfall.  Six  thousand  cubio  yards  per  aero 
is  tho  yield  of  a rainfall  of  GO  in.  The  revenue 
for  an  equivalent  supply  by  artificial  means  is 
129.,  which  makes  tbe  value  of  1 in.  of  rain  per 
acre,  which  is  equal  to  100  tons  of  water,  amount 
to  2 -id.  _ 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  a “ resistance  value 
for  the  supply  of  water  for  agricultural  purposes, 
which  tho  native  cf  India  (whoso  wages  are 
probably  not  a penny  per  day,  where  the  English 
labourer  receives  a shilling)  can  afford  to  pay, 
and  actually  does  pay,  for  the  artificial  supply  of 
that  precious  element,  when  be  fails  to  receive 
it  from  the  skies.  Nor  is  it  only  here  and  there, 
for  rice-grounds  aud  for  gardens,  that  this  pay- 
ment is  made.  The  increase  from  the  irrigation 
supplied  by  tbe  Bari  Doab  Canal  in  18/218/3 
was  81,7861.  This  increase  ia  annually  augment- 
ing j and  is  earned  by  only  one  of  the  numerous 
important  works  of  a similar  kind  that  are  in. 
operation  or  in  course  of  construction  in  India. 

If  we  apply  the  information  thus  obtained  to 
our  English  circumstances,  we  shall  be  able  to 
pat  a price  upon  onr  rainfall.  Not,  indeed,  a 
maximum  price.  Such  price  would  be  obtained 
only  by  attributing  to  tbe  rain  the  whole  value 
of  the  crops  which  its  beneficent  supply  had 
enabled  the  farmer  to  extract  from  the  soil.  Bub 
we  can  ascertain  what  it  would  very  well  remune- 
rate the  agriculturist  to  pay  for  a supply  of 
water,  obtainable  at  will,  of  an  amount  equal  to 
that  which  descends  on  his  soil  from  heaven  at 
periods  which  he  cannot  control.  The  area  of 
the  Thames  basin  is  3,313,680  acres.  The  rainfall 
over  this  area  has  never,  since  records  have  been 
made,  fallen  short,  we  believe,  of  16  in.  within 
tbe  year.  The  monetary  value  thus  arrived  afc 
is  38s.  41,  per  acre.  The  figure  ia  modest,  but 
yet  when  applied  to  tbe  average  it  amounts  to 
over  5,300, OCOL  That  is  a minimum  valuation,— 
certainly  immensely  under  tbe  mark, — for  the 
valley  of  the  Thames  alone.  If  we  take  a 
mean  rainfall  of  26  in.,  descending  on  tho 
77,286,981  statute  acres  which  form  the  area 
of  the' United  Kingdom,  we  bave  a result  of 
about  20,000, OOOJ.  sterling  as  the  minimum 
agricultural  value  of  our  rainfall. 

If  we  glance,  after  this,  at  the  price  which,  in 
this  country,  wo  aotually  pay  for  water,  we  shall 
find  that  it  enormously  exceeds  that  charged  to 
the  Indian  cultivators.  The  water  companies  of 
London  have  provided  works  for  tbe  service  of 
the  metropolis  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  more  than 
twenty  millions  sterling.  They  supply  daily  a 
mean  quantity  of  some  tbirty-three  gallons  of 
water  to  each  inhabitant,  delivered  in  his  own 
abode.  Tbe  coat  of  this  supply  is  Gs.  Gd.  per  inhabi- 
tant, or  l'4tl.  per  metric  tou  of  water.  When  this 
price  of  one  penny  and  four- tenths  of  a penny  per 
ton  is  contrasted  with  that  which  we  have  been 
attributing  to  the  agricultural  supply  of  2--id.  per 
100  tone,  the  latter  proves  to  be  only  one  fifty, 
eighth  part  of  tho  former.  The  Londoner  pays  for 
his  water  supply  nearly  sixty  times  as 
tbe  cultivator  in  tho  Puujaubpays  for  his  irriga- 
tion. The  latter,  indeed,  would  starve  rather 
than  pay  snob  a price.  The  return  of  his  labour 
would  not  suffice  to  enable  bim  to  do  so.  .Agri- 
culture would  be  at  an  end  if  all  water  wero  thus 
costly.  Tet  who  shall  say  that  the  price  is  dis- 
proportionate  to  the  value  of  the  element  ? 

I ;lf  we  look  to  the  actual  produce  per  acre  due 
to  a given  quantity  of  water,  we  have  not  at 
hand  all  tbe  data  which  are  requisite  for  forming 
an  accurate  estimate.  As  far  as  our  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  different  districts  ^of 
England  are  concerned,  we  are  disposed  to  point 
to  the  valleys  of  tbe  Severn,  and  of  the  Warwick- 
shire Avon,  which  falls  into  tbe  former  river  at 
Tewkesbury,  as  among  the  best  examples  that 
can  be  afforded  of  the  efficacy  of  water  in  pro- 
ducing  grain  crops.  The  two  valleys  somewhat 
differ  in  their  physical  features,  and  in  the  mode 
in  which  water  is,  in  consequence,  supplied  to 
the  growing  crops.  Both  are,  indeed,  subject  to 
floods,  but  the  meadows  of  the  Avon  are  gene- 
rally more  permanently  wet  than  are  what  are 
called  tbe  Severn  Hams.  The  last-nampd  fertile 
meadow  lauds  ai-e  subject  to  an  inundation  which 
more  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Nile  than  ia 
tho  case  with  any  other  English  river.  The 
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gr 'afc  want  of  resemblance  is  foand  in  the  con- 
trast between  the  great  regnlarity  with  which 
the  Nile  rises,  almost  to  an  hoar,  at  the  ap. 
pointed  season,  under  a cloudless  sky,  and  the 
oapricions  irregnlarity  of  the  floods  of  the 
Severn,  which,  moreover,  like  all  our  English 
floods,  occur  exactly  when  they  are  least  re- 
quired ; that  is  to  say,  in  seasons  of  abundance  of 
rain.  This  is  a circumstance  which,  perhaps 
mare  than  any  other,  accuses  us  of  want  of  proper 
managementjn  the  storage  of  onr  rainfall  and 
storm  waters.  The  snpply  which,  held  back  for 
a month  or  two,  would  be  worth,  not  its  weight 
in  gold,  but  a sum  of  which  we  hope  we  are 
aiding  our  readers  to  form  some  estimate,  is 
converted  into  a cause  of  disaster  by  the  coinci- 
dence of  rain  and  flood.  Apart  from  that,  the 
chief  pecnliarity  of  the  Severn  is,  that  it  has 
burrowed  for  itself  a bed  deep  below  the  rich 
allav;al  plain  which  it  not  only  waters  but 
eflioacioasly  drains.  When  the  Severn  rises  and 
overflows  its  banks  it  deposits  a rich  fertilising 
sediment  over  its  meadows.  When  it  falls  it 
allows  the  water,  having  done  its  work  of 
enrichment,  to  run  away  from  the  roots  of  the 
grass.  With  this  alternate  supply,  capricious  as 
it  is,  two  good  scythe  crops  may  be  expected 
from  the  Severn  Hama.  These,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tewkesbury  (and  we  believe  of  the 
other  riparian  towns  and  cities),  are  Lammas 
land.  That  is  to  say,  they  belong  to  individual 
owners  for  a portion  of  the  year,  during  which 
the  scythe  crops  are  secured.  After  Lammas, 
tide  they  pass  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  and 
are  used  for  the  remainderof  the  year  as  grazing 
ground.  Their  fertility  is  very  great,  and  may 
be  estimated  at  equal  to  at  least  three  full 
scythe  crops  per  annam.  Of  these  three,  from 
one  and  a half  to  two,  in  the  best  years,  and 
from  two  to  two  and  a half  in  others,  most  be 
credited  to  the  water  of  the  Severn.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Avon,  on  the  contrary,  the  arrange- 
ments are  such  as  to  render  the  farmers  less 
dependent  on  the  rise  of  the  river  for  their 
irrigation  snpply.  In  compensation  they  have 
more  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  surplus  water  ; 
and  the  general  fertility  of  the  meadows  is,  we 
apprehend,  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  Hama  of 
the  Severn. 

The  actual  produce  of  rice  under  irrigation  in 
India  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  estimates  at  half  a ton 
of  grain  per  acre,  besides  straw  used  for  fodder. 
The  latest  prices  wo  have  seen  quoted  for  rice 
in  Indio,  where  it  is  now  unusually  high,  averaged 
about  8 rupees  a bag  of  160  pounds.  This  is 
equivalent  to  a price  of  l'2d.  per  pound,  con- 
siderably lees  than  half  the  price  for  the  same 
quality  of  rice  in  England.  This  gives  a return 
of  5i.  14s.  per  acre  for  the  grain,  out  of  which 
4a.  lOd.,  under  the  old  rate  of  charges  in  the 
Punjaub,  and  9s.  6d.  under  the  present  scale  of 
payments,  has  been  the  cost  of  water.  The 
return  is  low  compared  with  those  of  English 
agricnltnre,  where  ordinarily  good  land  will 
produce  the  value  of  12J.  per  acre  from  wheat, 
and  61.  per  acre  from  clover,  yielding  one  scythe 
crop  and  one  grazing  crop.  Barley  and  oats  will 
yield  101.  per  acre.  But  the  low  rate  of  labour 
in  India  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  To  pro- 
duce the  yield  of  lOL  or  12Z.  per  acre,  as  much  as 
21.  IGs.  will  have  been  expended  in  labour.  Of 
the  Indian  labour-cost  we  are  without  particulars. 
The  proportion  of  an  anna  paid  to  a native 
workman,  where  a rupee  is  paid  to  an  English 
workman,  is  given  by  Mr.  Eendel  and  other 
anthorities, — that  is,  16  to  1 ; but  that  applies, 
not  to  English  prices  of  agricultural  labour,  but 
to  the  high  prices  paid  to  skilled  English  work- 
men when  employed  in  India.  When  we  com- 
pare these  with  the  prices  of  agricultural  labour 
in  England  it  is  obvious  that  there  will  be  a dis- 
proportion,  not,  perhaps,  of  16  to  1,  but,  still, 
very  considerable.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
government  under  the  native  princes,  and,  we 
believe,  still  in  some  provinces  of  India,  took  the 
lion’s  share  of  from  GO  to  75  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  crops,  so  that  probably  we  shall 
not  err  in  placing  the  value  of  agricultural 
labour  in  lodia  as  low  as  123.  or  14s.  per  acre 
even  for  the  most  productive  yield.  The  great 
difference  still  remains  between  the  small  and 
definite  price  which  insures  irrigation  v^hen 
required  to  the  Indian  onltivator,  and  the  re. 
liance  on  the  unpriced  but  capricious  supplies 
of  the  indispensable  element  which  are  derived 
from  the  English  rainfall. 

We  trust  that  the  facts  which,  collected  from 
very  various  sources,  we  have  thus  brought  before 
our  readers,  may  not  prove  altogether  useless.  As 
to  the  main  general  idea,  that  sgricnltnre  is 
dependent  on  water,  there  is,  of  course,  no  | 


novelty.  What  we  have  wished  to  show  is,  what 
price  cultivation  can  afford  to  pay  for  a supply 
of  water  which,  though  rarely  more,  taking  the 
year  round,  than  that  which  is  atttinabie  from 
our  English  rainfall,  is  certain,  and  under  con- 
trol. There  is,  no  doubt,  a large  area  of  land 
in  England  to  which  irrigation  cannot,  as  a 
matter  of  practical  economy,  be  applied.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a considerable  area,  and  that 
one  which  comprises  the  most  fertile  soil,  in 
which  the  regulation  of  the  water  supply  is  a 
matter  entirely  at  the  command  of  the  engineer. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  hope  to  avert  the  rainfall 
from  the  crops,  if  a wet  season  occurs  in  the 
time  of  harvest.  We  are  still  obliged  to  wait 
for  sunshine  to  make  hay,  although  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  facilities  which  science 
has  already  indicated  for  artificial  hay.makiog 
will  by  and  by  render  this  time-honoured  adage 
obsolete.  Bub  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  so 
order  our  river  valleys  as  to  render  damage  from 
floods  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule.  And 
thero  are  plenty  of  persons  who  tell  us  that  we 
can  BO  store  up  our  storm-water  as  to  provide 
against  a season  of  drought.  Into  that  question 
we  cannot  now  enter.  But  that  means  should 
be  adopted,  and  may  readily  be  adopted,  to  pre- 
vent  the  two  concurrent  evils  of  the  waste  of  our 
agticuitural  resources  by  allowing  so  much  of 
onr  river  valley  laud  to  remain  in  a state  of 
swamp,  and  of  causing  destructive  floods  when- 
ever  the  rainfall  ordinarily  distributed  over 
three  or  four  months  may  happen  to  come  down 
in  one  or  two  weeks,  we  bold  to  be  an  incum. 
bent  national  duty.  We  suffer  in  health,  we 
Boff'er  in  wealth,  we  suffer  in  comfort,  from  onr 
neglect.  We  hope  that  by  turning  attention  to 
the  question  of  the  commercial  value  of  water  we 
may  do  something  to  stimulate  the  activity  of 
those  who  are  now  smarting  from  the  recent 
invasion  of  their  homesteads,  or  oven  of  their 
homes,  by  flood.  The  question  of  cost  is  a simple 
one.  The  results  of  the  calculations  we  have 
offered  are  most  instructive.  We  have  said 
nothing  of  the  negative  value  of  water.  As  to 
that  let  every  one  form  his  own  estimate.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  negative  value 
is  two.fold.  In  occasional  bad  seasons  it  be- 
comes concentrated.  Then  each  man  may  count 
for  himself  what  loss  has  been  caused  by  the 
floods.  But  whenever  our  property  is  thus 
injured,  there  must  be  a constant,  steady,  silent 
loss  always  accruing  from  the  injury  to’  health 
and  to  production  arising  from  insufficient 
drainage.  In  a word,  we  much  question  whether 
the  total  loss  caused,  say  in  a century,  by 
floods,  is  equal  to  the  total  loss  caused,  within 
the  same  period  of  time,  by  neglect  of  syste- 
matic drainage  and  irrigation. 


THE  ARCHITECTUEAL  MUSEUM. 

DESIGNS  FOK  GOLDSMITHS’  WORK. 

The  designs  for  gold  and  silver  work  made  in 
competition  for  the  annual  prizes  given  by  the 
Goldsmiths’  Company  are  now  on  view  at  the 
Architectural  Museum.  There  seems  to  be 
more  originality  iu  the  collection,  and  less  repeti- 
tion of  old  types,  than  we  remember  in  those 
of  the  kat  two  years  ; though  there  are  still  a 
good  many  designs  which  seem  to  aim  at  success 
purely  by  elaboration  of  ornament  without  much 
thought,  and  those  which  are  richest  are  not,  on 
the  whole,  the  best.  A splendid  set  of  drawings 
for  a large  Gothic  centre-piece  and  vases,  (ic., 
is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Eice  (of  Messrs.  Hart,  Son, 
& Peard’s  establiabment).  We  do  not  altogether 
sympathise  with  the  stylo  of  it,  and  the  tumbling 
Nereids  round  the  margin  of  the  centre-piece 
are  not  very  elegant  in  design,  but  there  is  an 
unusual  force  and  talent  in  the  whole  set, 
which  seems  (rather  to  our  surprise)  to  have 
met  with  no  recognition.  Mr.  Watkin’s  large 
shield  design  in  illustration  of  Virgil  shows  a 
great  deal  of  talent  and  study  in  the  drawing 
and  disposition  of  a number  of  figures,  though 
perhaps  with  no  speciality  suiting  it  for  silver 
work.  Of  the  large  number  of  drawings  by  Mr. 
Marshall  Crichton,  the  Byzantine  tankard  is  much 
the  best  as  a design,  showing  at  once  the  purest 
taste  and  the  roost  originality  among  bis  desi^^ns ; 
in  general  his  drawings,  though  very  well 
executed,  want  originality  and  force  of  style, 
nor  can  we  see  any  reason  for  his  having  (as  he 
apparently  has)  the  first  place  of  merit,  except 
from  a mere  " silversmith’s  shop  ” point  of  view. 
His  articles  are  very  selling  things,  probably  ; 
but  the  award  of  the  prizes  in  this,  as  in  previous 
cases,  suggests  that  there  is  no  very  clear  artistic 
peroeptiou  influencing  the  donors.  A can. 


delabrum  of  iron,  with  silver  inlay,  by  Mr. 
Aitchisou,  is  good  and  appropriate  ; so  is  a water- 
bottle  damascened  in  silver  by  Mr.  E.  Roberts, 
and  an  “ Assyrian  cup,”  or  ewer,  by  Mr.  Park  : 
the  attempt  to  adopt  or  imitaio  these  ancient 
styles  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  chastening  the 
taste  of  the  designers,  and  keeping  them  from 
tawdriuess  of  ornament  and  indecision  of  line. 
Mr.  J.  Eyre’s  Orpheus  cap  is  not  over  good  in 
the  figures,  but  there  is  a thought  in  it,  as  also 
in  Mr.  Sharp’s  baptismal  font ; and  the  presenta- 
tion figure  for  an  “Eistedfodd”  prize-giving,  by 
Mr.  ElUon,  is  well  sketched  in  a series  of  views 
of  the  figure  from  different  points.  A salver,  by 
Mr.  Franois,  with  a scene  from  “ Enid,”  has  merit 
in  the  pictorial  design.  As  far  as  we  had  time  to 
examine,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  prizes 
go  to  the  right  persons. 


A HOUSE  BUILDING  DISPUTE. 

A JOBBING  bricklayer,  named  Broadman,  re- 
oently  brought  an  action  in  the  Lambeth  County 
Court  against  a Mr.  Burrows,  under  the  following 
circumstances.  On  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  it  was 
stated  that  he  did  building  work,  but  did  not  find 
materials.  The  defendant  was  a retired  publican, 
and  built  houses  for  himself.  He  had  a great 
number  of  tradesmen  working  for  him,  and 
many,  it  was  stated,  did  not  suit  him.  Ho 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  plaintiff  to 
complete  five  houses  io  Evandale-road,  Lambeth, 
the  sum  agreed  upon  for  the  woik  being  150J., 
all  material  to  be  found  by  the  defendant,  and 
a certain  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  weekly  to  go 
on  with.  After  defendant  had  paid  131Z.  to 
plaintiff,  he  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  with 
the  work,  and  said  he  would  pay  no  more  money, 
notwithstanding  that  there  existed  an  agreement 
between  the  parties  for  the  completion  of  the 
work.  The  ostensible  reason  alleged  by  the 
defendant  for  breaking  off  the  agreement  was, 
that  the  plaintiff  had  not  built  the  garfien-walla 
to  the  houses,  although  there  was  no  mention  of 
the  garden. walls  in  the  oontraot. 

In  his  examination  the  plaintiff  denied  that  he 
had  agreed  to  build  the  walls  for  the  defendant, 
or  that  they  were  in  the  plans.  Defendant  had 
told  him  to  build  some  walls  9 in,  thick  at  first; 
bub  afterwards  gave  him  instructions  to  make 
them  only  4i  in. 

One  of  the  plaintiff’s  witnesses,  named  Wood, 
said  he  heard  defendant  say  to  plaintiff  before 
the  work  was  commenced  that  he  was  not  sure 
whether  he  would  have  walls  for  the  gardens  or 
only  a fence. 

In  support  of  the  defendant’s  case  the  plans 
were  put  in,  and  the  judge,  having  examined 
them,  said  the  walls  were  distinctly  shown,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  plaintiff  bad  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  execute  the  work  according  to  the 
plans  be  could  nob  sustain  the  action,  and  the 
verdict  would  therefore  be  for  the  defendant. 


“ TERRA  METALLIC  PAVINGS.” 

Mr.  Joseph  H-^siblet,  of  West  Bromwich,  has 
sent  08  a few  specimens  of  his  bricks  for  paving 
stables,  coachbonses,  and  crossings.  Their 
quality  seems  excellent,  and  if,  as  he  says,  they 
are  coming  now  more  and  more  into  every- 
day use,  we  take  it  for  a good  sign.  They  are 
made  by  his  own  patented  machinery,  and  desig- 
nated Terra  Metallic  Pavings.  Mr.  Hamblefc 
employs  from  320  to  370  hands.  The  material 
is  crushed  between  five  different  pairs  of  large 
iron  rolls  before  passing  through  the  brick- 
making  machine. 


Society  for  tlie  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts. — At  a meeting  of  this  Society  on 
the  25th  ult.,  Mr.  H.  Dauby  Seymour  delivered 
a lecture  “On  the  Connexion  of  Egypt  with 
Babjlonia  and  Assyria,  and  on  Semitism  in 
Egypt.”  Dr.  B.  W.  Riohardson,  P.R.S.,  was  in 
the  chair.  The  lecturer  traced  the  history  of 
Egypt,  and  the  progress  of  its  art  through  the  old 
and  middle  empires,  calling  attention  to  its  prin- 
cipal monuments,  and  ending  by  a comparison 
of  the  remains  found  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia, 
and  the  reasons  whioh  made  it  probable  that  the 
civilisation  of  Egypt  had  been  originally  derived 
from  Babylonia  ; the  pyramid  being  a form  of 
stage  temple,  the  simple  ancient  panelling  found 
in  the  oldest  ruin  in  Babylonia  at  Wurba  (Ereob) 
resembling  that  found  on  a sarcophagus  of 
Mjeenius,  and  there  being  no  traces  of  a stooe 
or  barbaric  age  in  Egypt. 
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THE  GENEEAL  WATEE-COLOUE 
EXHIBITION. 

nUDLEV  GALLEEV, 

On  “private  view  day”  very  various  are  the 
irivate  views  of  dilFerent  visitors  as  to  the 
tandard  of  the  exhibition.  One  of  oar  com. 
anions  of  occasionally  rhyming  tendencies 
mbodies  bis  opinion  to  us  in  a whisper  thus, — 

Pretty’s  the  word, — 

At  least  it’s  the  nigheet ; 

Much  that  is  pleasing, 

But  nought  of  the  highest. 

)a  the  other  hand,  amid  the  press  of  visitors 
i^ho  were  squeezed  together  in  the  room  on  the 
feernoon  of  Saturday  last,  one  might  hear, 
lerhaps,  from  a lady,  manifestly  of  the  artist 
lersuasion,  a loud  and  decisive  proclamation  to 
he  effect  that  “ I call  It  an  uncommonly  good  ex- 
lihition ! ” a declaration  accompanied  by  a com- 
iressiou  of  the  lips  and  an  authoritative  knit- 
ing  of  the  brows  which  left  the  bystanders  no 
hoice  but  to  acquiesce  with  becoming  humility. 
]*lie  facts  are  perhaps  nearer  to  the  first  than 
he  second  opinion  ; but  there  is  a good  deal  to 
ook  at,  and  some  things  to  look  at  a good  deal. 
Lmong  these  Mr.  Arthur  Severn’s  bold  attempt, 
ailed  “ A Ray  of  Hope  ” (385),  a stormy  beaoh 
rith  a rainbow  seeming  to  come  almost  down 
nto  the  foreground,  a little  too  close  to  the 
lye,  but  remarkably  luminous  in  effect.  This 
uminosity,  it  is  true,  is  obtained  in  great 
aeasure  by  maintaining  a persistent  neutral 
:rey  in  the  sea,  and  therefore  savours  a little  of 
rick  ,■  bub  the  motion  and  turmoil  of  the  sea  is 
randly  given.  The  rainbow  also,  we  must 
bserve,  takes  a curious  curve,  as  if  it  were  seen 
1 perspective ; a mistake  which  has  a precedent 
1 the  works  of  Turner,  who,  if  we  remember 
[ghtly,  has  somewhere  painted  a rainbow  in  the 
arrow  ellipse  of  an  abrupt  perspective.  If 
'urner  and  Mr.  Severn  had  remembered  that  the 
ainbow  is,  as  we  may  say,  “ all  my  eye,”  or  at 
jast  all  in  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  they  would 
ave  perceived  that  it  must  always  be  a regular 
eometrical  circle,  with  a plane  at  right  angles 
3 the  direction  of  vision.  However,  the  draw- 
3g  is  a remarkable  one,  and  the  artist  adds  to 
lis  laurels  by  another  very  fine  and  nnusnal 
uece  of  effect,  “Morning  Light  at  Sea”  (66), 
0 which  no  little  thought  and  study  has  gone. 
Ir.  Walter  Severn  is  very  clever  in  a different 
pay  in  his  drawing  of  “Our  Boys”  (58), — two 
ittle  fellows  in  straw  hats  and  kniokerbookers, 
ying  on  the  grass  with  their  heels  to  the 
peobators,  and  very  well  drawn. 

Among  figure  subjects  is  a fine  powerfully- 
landled  drawing  by  Madame  C.  Blaschop, 

Mother’s  Help”  (121),  which  strikes  us  as  one 
fthe  best  things  this  lady  has  ever  produced. 
'A  Portrait”  (of  the  artist  herself)  by  Miss 
Sdith  Murbineau  (103)  is  admirable  in  its  care- 
ully-studied  execution  and  marked  character 
nd  expression.  The  same  lady  contributes 
uother  admirable  portrait  (317).  Of  a very 
Afferent  class  to  these  are  Mr.  J.  C.  Moore’s 
'arious  children’s  portraits.  Wa  have  on 
irevious  occasions  commented  on  the  charming 
lecorative  effect  which  this  artist  succeeds 
Iways  in  realising  in  the  costumes  aud 
.ocessories  of  these  obild  portraits  j this  is 
specially  observable  in  “ Constance,  daughter 
f W.  Demain-Saunders,  Esq.”  (90),  where  the 
ones  of  the  dress  and  the  tone  and  detail  of 
he  old  carved  cabinet  behind  make  a delightful 
ombination;  “Master  Stanley”  (330),  a little 
ellow  standing  before  a large  arm-chair  with  a 
lorn  in  his  hand,  is  also  very  good  ; and  another 
mall  person  (105)  who  has  sab  for  his  portrait 
a his  shirt,  which  gives  the  keynote  to  a 
leculiarly.toned  but  very  successful  combination, 
lat  in  those  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  there 
B a tendency  to  let  the  aocessories  overpower 
he  faces  in  interest,  and  that  there  is  a lack  of 
ndividuality  and  diversity  of  charaoter  in  the 
liildren : we  heard  the  explanation  suggested 
Lab  when  an  artist  has  been  snocessful  in 
•ainting  children  of  a certain  type,  others  of  the 
ame  type  of  face  are  brought  to  him  j there  may 
'6  something  in  this. 

One  of  the  moat  powerful  drawincs  in  the  , 
allery  is  Sig.  Cablanca’s  Tbe  Vespertine 
7alk”  (495),  which  ought  to  have  been  far 
■etter  bung  than  it  is.  We  look  from  the  high 
round  adjacent  to  a convent  over  the  last  deep 
mrple  of  a twilight  landscape ; some  Sisters  in 
heir  large  white  caps  come  slowly  home  from 
heir  evening  walk  j there  is  a subdued  glow 
bout  the  whole  which  is  very  fine,  and  alto- 
ether  it  is  a work  of  real  pathos.  Mr.  Arthur 
itock’s  “ A Flower  for  Grand-Daddy”  is  a good 


subject  (73),  but  not  equal  in  treatment  to  what 
he  can  do  : the  face  of  the  old  man  is  the  best, 
as  it  is  the  principal,  point  in  the  picture.  Mr, 
F.  E.  Stock’s  “ Marchioness  ” (204  : she  of  the 
“ Curiosity  Shop  ”)  is  good,  but  a little  too  com- 
fortable-looking  for  the  character.  Mr.  Elmslie 
has  repeated  his  study  of  “nigger”  life  in 
“ Aunt  Chloe’s  Visit”  (171),  a scene  in  the  life  i 
of  the  better  class  of  " people  ob  colonr  ” which 
is  clever  and  amusing  enough.  We  do  not  see 
many  more  figure  subjects  worth  note ; but  Mr. 
Parker’s  “ A Morning  Chat  ” (225),  and  a small 
study  of  a sleepy  old  crone  by  Mr,  Walter  Wilson 
(5S6),  on  one  of  the  screens,  shonld  be  looked 
at;  and  Miss  Kate  Greenaway’s  little  procession 
of  children  on  the  same  screen  (562). 

Among  landscapes,  besides  those  already  men. 
tioned,  there  are  a good  many  things  to  look  at. 
Among  these  Mr.  Knight  is  at  his  best  in  “ Twi- 
light” (324),  a large  oarefully-studied  evening 
effect  in  his  usual  vein,  but  not  too  much  a repe- 
tition of  what  he  has  done  before.  Mr.  Albert 
Goodwin’s  two  powerful  sketches,  “The  De- 
lectable Mountains  ” (196),  and  “ The  Skirts 
of  tbe  Nile”  (612),  show  his  remarkable 
versatility  and  concentration  in  giving  tbe 
characteristic  feeling  of  scenes  of  snch  a diffe- 
rent  nature  j the  former,  where  we  look  down 
from  a hill  in  the  foreground  on  to  the  dark 
purple  water  of  a loch,  is,  though  little  more 
than  a sketch,  complete  in  its  translation  both  of 
tbe  feeling  and  of  tbe  oontours  and  tones  of  tbe 
hills.  Mr.Ernest  Waterlowcontributesa  powerful 
but  rather  crude  piece  of  effect  in  “ The  Hill 
Farm  ” (112) ; his  less  important  work, 

“ Throngh  the  Fields  ” (414),  has,  to  onr  think- 
ing, a truer  feeling  and  style.  Various  drawings 
by  Mr.  Frank  Walton  have  decisive  originality, 
“Under  the  West  Cliff,  Bournemouth”  (205), 
in  particular,  though  open  to  the  charge  of  hard- 
ness. Mr.  Macallnm  has  gone  beyond  his  usnal 
excellence  in  his  coast  scene  (220),  in  which 
there  is  much  truthfulness  of  colour,  with  a very 
real  and  bright  effect  of  sunlight ; and  Mr.  Henry 
sends  a good  specimen  of  his  well-known  style  in 
“The  Port  of  Shields”  (290).  Among  others  that 
we  noted  for  special  qualities  are  several  by  Mr. 
S.  ’J.  Hodson,  Mr.  Aston’s  “ Low-tide  Sands  at 
Bude”  (143), Mr.  Dearie’s  “ Haymaking”  (164), 
Mr.  Glennie’s  “Ben  Nevis”  and  “A  Study  in 
Glencoe”  (106,  183),  Mr.  Macbeth’s  “Rye” 
(251),  an  unusual  little  study;  Mr.  Long’s  “ A 
Fresh  Day”  and  “Plashing  for  Trout”  (269, 
359),  the  latter  a very  interesting  study  of  trees, 
with  a kingfisher  making  the  single  point  of 
bright  colour  in  a dark  scene ; Mr.  Walter 
Field’s  “ Waste  Land  ” (310)  ; Mr.  Walter 
Crane’s  fine  little  “Sketch  at  Whitby”  (623); 
aud  others  by  Mr.  H.  Moore,  Mr.  Ditchfield, 
Mr.  Addison,  Ac. 

The  studies  of  Mr.  Earle  in  the  Venetian 
flower  and  fruit  market  claim  recognition, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  ns  suEBciently  thorough 
in  finish  for  a style  of  subject  which  is  nothing 
if  not  brilliantly  bandied.  Flower  subjects 
proper  are  well  represented  by  several  works, 
especially  “Chrysanthemums”  (343),  by  Mias 
Catherine  Stocks ; and  the  “Pansies”  (548)  of 
Miss  Grace  Hastie.  Among  architectural  sub- 
jects we  may  mention  Mr.  Marshall’s  “White- 
hall” (28),  where,  however,  the  two  towers  of 
tbe  Houses  of  Parliament  seem  too  close  up  to 
the  end  of  the  street,  or  too  large  for  the  scale 
of  the  scene ; Mr.  Macquoid’s  effective  drawing 
of  “Old  Shops,  Brittany”  (47),  Mr.  Spiers’s 
drawing  of  “St.  John’s  College,  Oxford”  (165), 
and  “A  Sunlight  Effect  in  St.  Mark’s”  (245), 
by  Mr.  N.  Walsh. 


THE  ADAPTATIONS  OF  ART. 

Twenty-eigiit  years  ago  a Commission  was 
appointed  in  Paris  to  examine  a portrait  in 
enamel,  which  was  declared  to  be  historio,  and 
therefore  genuine,  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  It 
resulted  in  a controversy  which,  so  far  from 
settling  the  question,  opened  up  a far  wider  one, 
continued  to  this  day. — whether  three-fourths  of 
the  images  extant,  in  sculpture  or  painting,  of 
celebrated  personages  are  authentic,  personal 
likenesses  or  not,  or  whether  they  are  no  more 
than  crude  ideals.  At  last,  after  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century  of  contemplation,  tbe 
Academy  has  delivered  its  verdict,  mixed  up, 
however,  with  so  many  varying  opinions,  that 
no  approach  to  a distinct  authority  can  be 
said  to  have  been  arrived  at,  even  with  respect, 
for  example,  to  the  figure  and  countenance  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  ; — so  far,  at  any  rate,  as 
the  monuments  and  medals  confirm  or  disavow 


the  accepted  views.  Still,  in  the  name  and 
interest  of  even  historio  art,  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  some  ideals  in  this  matter.  Tbe  Greeks 
imagined  Homer,  as  they  imagined  Hippocrates, 
according  to  fancies  wrought  out  from  their 
poems  and  their  practice ; but  this  was  simply 
linking  one  form  of  poetry  to  another.  In  after 
days  we  know  what  the  conquering  despots  did  : 
they  hewed  off  the  marble  beads  of  goddesses 
and  heroes,  and  clamped  them  upon  mutilated 
torsos,  without  the  faintest  vision  of  archmo* 
logical  knowledge,  and  this  process  of  alternate 
mutilation  and  restoration  went  on  through  ages. 
After,  then,  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  of 
investigation,  it  is  interesting  to  review  the  re- 
sults, just  now  cironlated,  albeit  in  but  a partial 
form,  of  the  Commission.  Firstly,  with  respect 
to  portraits.  The  list,  as  we  have  noted,  is  led 
off  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  clad  in  a mantle  of 
royal  blue  velvet,  surcharged  with  ermine,  and 
this,  it  is  affirmed,  is  simply  a copy  of  the  pic- 
ture, idealised  by  Ficquet,  of  the  celebrated 
penitent  Saint  Francise  Hyaointhe.  M.  Rigaud 
denies  it ; but  he  adds,  with  a candour  doing  him 
credit, — “There  is  infinite  incertitude  in  tbe 
matter  of  portraits.”  Certainly,  he  is,  and  always 
has  been,  in  the  right,  while  oonnoisseurs  and 
buyers  have,  iu  an  equal  degree,  been  grievously 
deceived.  Not  a few  examples  are  cited.  In 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  the  portrait  of 
Bacoio  Bandinelli,  long  described  in  the  official 
oatalogne  as  having  been  painted  by  himself,  was 
ultimately  discovered  to  have  been  that  of  a 
sculptor,  Baccio  de  Monte  Lapo.  Then,  much 
has  been  heard  concerning  the  celebrated  can- 
vas, “ Titian  and  his  Mistress,”  also  at  the 
Louvre,  which  the  new  generation  of  critics 
affirm  represents  neither  the  one  nor  the  other: 
an  opinion  first  set  in  vogue  by  Tieozzi,  who 
sought  to  demonstrate  that  the  male  face  was 
that  of  Alphonso  I.,  second  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and 
the  female  one  that  of  Laura  de’  Dianta,  onoe 
his  mistress,  and  afterwards  his  wife.  How- 
ever, faith  in  these  matters  is  not  necessarily 
more  deeply  duped  than  incrednlity,  and  we  are 
only  tracing  just  now  the  outlines  of  a fresh 
critical  theory.  Again  and  again,  no  doubt,  have 
tbe  same  portraits  been  painted,  with  different 
names  underwritten,  and  thus  are  they  bargained 
for  in  studios,  and  thus  are  they  bartered  in  tbe 
market,  and  thus  are  they  secured  by  connois- 
seors,  until  they  get  hanging-places  in  other 
than  provinoial  galleries.  Thus,  again,  tbe 
lineaments  of  Aretino,  as  presented  on  tbe 
canvas  at  the  Lonvre,  are  challenged  as  contra- 
dicting every  characteristic  of  hie  face,  illus- 
trated  as  it  is  by  contemporary  medals.  It 
might  be  easy  to  pass  through  a long  gallery 
of  these  pseudo-graphio  representations  j but  it 
may  suffice  to  point  oat,  among  the  artistically- 
condemned,  the  portrait  of  Charles  VIII.,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci ; that  of  the  Second  Charles 
ofAmboise;  and  that  more  celebrated  than  either 
of  “ La  Belle  Ferronnifere,”  attributed,  after  the 
death  of  this  too-notorions  beauty ,to  an  easel  which 
must  have  lain  long  blank  before  the  world  before 
he  (Leonardo)  could,  by  any  chance,  have  thus 
illuminated  it.  Leonardo  finished  no  pictures 
between  the  years  1516  and  1519,  daring  which 
interval  his  favourite,  in  the  half-bloom  of  her 
enchantments,  died  ; so  that  she  mast  have  been 
painted  in  her  ooffin,  if  at  all.  In  fact,  during 
that  period,  if  the  contemporary  records  may  be 
trusted,  what  leisure  that  versatile  artist  had  to 
spare,  was  devoted  to  projects  of  military  ram. 
parts,  dykes,  and  canalisation,  rather  than  to 
portraitures  inspired  by  affection  or  loveliness ; 
because,  indeed,  he  was  “ Engineer-in-General  ” 
to  Cmsar  Borgia.  Does  not  this  sweep  clear  an 
entire  wailful  of  ancestral  effigies?  In  a similar 
iconoclastic  vein,  in  the  report,  soon  to  be  issued  in 
a more  regular  shape,  the  accredited  and  accepted 
portraits  of  Raffaelle  are  brought  under  review, 
and  the  question  is  daringly  put,  has  one  of  them 
proved  its  title  of  authenticity  ? Is  not  one,  at 
all  events,  that  of  Biudo  Aldoviti,  the  treaoherous 
young  Florentine  peer  j and  another,  that  of  the  in- 
famous  Urbinese  Duke ; and  a third,  either  that  of 
tbe  Duchess  of  Mantua,  or  of  Lucrezia  Crevelli  ? 
It  disturbs  our  ideas  to  have  these  problems 
suggested,  after  Middle  Age  and  modern  art  have 
had  their  histories  written,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Tbe  official  critics  seem, 
however,  to  be  making  gratuitous  havoc  among 
reputed  originals,  even  thongh  these  should  ap- 
peal to  “ the  School  of  Athens  ” in  their  favour  ; 
for,  amid  the  blows  dealt  against  sixteenth-cen- 
tury  canvasses,  a violent  championship  arises  for 
“ the  false  Adonis”  and  the  “ surreptitious  Clio.” 
Surely  it  is  enough  to  deny  a portrait  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  without  complaining  that  we 
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have  not  one  of  Alexander  the  Great, — the  latter 
copied,  always  from  the  Walhalla  of  Greece ; the 
former  from  the  chronicles  of  Salamanca,  “ with 
his  loD"  face,  pointed  nose,  and  blue  eyes,  intent 
npon  a discovery.”  According  to  a French 
authority,  there  exists  of  this  man  not  a solitary 
graphic  account,  or  sketch,  or  outline,  of  his 
oonntenance,  or  even  so  much  as  a suggestion  of 
his  costume.  It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  true, 
that  there  is  a slight  amount  of  dogmatism  and 
disdain  in  all  this  5 yet  it  may  deter  young  artists 
from  supposing  that  they  have  the  originals, 
when  they  have  no  more  than  the  lay-flgures 
before  them.  The  artistic  commissioners  went 
even  beyond  this,  asserting  that  we  have  pre- 
served to  us  nothing  like  the  features  of  Vasco 
di  Gama,  of  Jean  do  Castro,  or  even  of  Van  Eyck, 
notwithstanding  that  several  volumes  of  bio- 
graphical  and  aneodotical  narrative  associate 
themselves  with  each  of  these  names.  We  might 
as  well  search,  we  are  assured,  for  the  photo- 
graphs—though  this  is  not  the  term  employed— 
of  Gargantua,  Pantagrnel,  and  Panurge,  though 
here  the  Commissioners  fall  beneath  the  dignity 
of  their  subject,  and  seem  to  be  no  longer  study- 
ing amid  the  true  relics  and  the  ingenious  imi- 
tations of  Ancient  and  Renaissance  Art.  It  is 
slightly  refreshing  to  pass  from  this  atmosphere 
of  mockery  to  that  which,  if  not  more  serious,  is 
nevertheless  only  satirical,  concerning  the  tinted 
miniatures,  wholly  worthless  from  the  historical 
point  of  view, — that  of  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
celebrated  by  a sonnet  of  Menage,  the  enamelled 
flatteries  of  Petbitot,  and  the  “daintily-executed 
epigrams  on  ivory  ” of  Nanteuil,  an  artist  almost 
forgotten,  yet  a bright  one  nevertheless,  but 
whose  portraitures,  of  whomsoever  they  might 
be  painted,  were,  as  that  flippant  old  Parisian 
critic  declared,  forgeries  upon  nature.  We  have 
four  portraits  of  Moli^re,  not  one  of  which 
resembles  the  others  ; yet  this  is  not  more  per- 
plexing than  the  literary  and  political  libels,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  personal  and  social 
flatteries,  or  caricatures,  which  have  been  per- 
petrated, through  all  ages,  in  the  shapes  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  Below  these  lie  a 
number  of  deliberate  falsifications, — as  of  the 
First  Napoleon,  distorted  by  a court  artist  into 
an  image  of  Lonis  XVIII. ; and  the  headless 
First  Charles  of  England,  decapitated,  trans- 
figured, by  a new  bust,  into  the  likeness  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  If  we  want  more  instances,  we  have 
only  to  look  beneath  that  mighty  monument  of 
death,  the  Abbaye  of  St.  Denis.  There  stands, 
niched  in  a thick  Gothic  wall,  the  bust  of  Maria 
Lecqnioska;  bnb  she  who  actually  sat  for  it  was 
the  wife  of  the  sculptor,  Jean-Guillaurae  Moibte, 
and  even  of  him  an  entire  image  could  only  be 
patched  up  from  the  fragments  of  at  least  a 
century.  Here  is  an  archmologicalinveatigation 
towards  which  our  French  Commission  leads  the 
way,  and  which  may,  in  the  end,  confound  both 
some  old  and  some  new  Ideas. 


GIOTTO’S  “GOSPEL  OF  LABOUR.” 

Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  M.A.,  the  Slade  Professor 
of  Fine  Art  at  Cambridge,  delivered  an  interesting 
lecture  on  Thursday  evening,  the  25th  ult.,  at 
the  London  Institution,  Finabury-circus,  on 
Giotto’s  “ Gospel  of  Labour.” 

Professor  Colvin  commenced  by  saying  he  had 
come  before  them  to  show  an  interesting  series 
of  Florentine  sculptures  which  were  executed  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  at 
Florence.  Their  workmanship  was  very  simple, 
almost  rude  ; they  consisted  of  twenty.six 
panels  in  marble,  carved  in  relief  with  subjects 
chosen  to  represent  men’s  life  and  men’s  indus- 
tries upon  earth.  The  particular  point  that 
made  them  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole 
history  of  art  was  that  they  exhibited  in  a 
kind  of  epitome  the  whole  essence  of  civili- 
sation,  the  whole  genius  of  a great  people  at  the 
greatest  time  of  their  history.  He  called  this 
series  Giotto’s  “ Gospel  of  Labour, ” because  they 
set  forth  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  art  those 
arts  and  industries  upon  which  the  power  and  the 
fame  of  the  great  cities  of  modern  Europe  rested. 
The  Italian  cities — and  Florence  first — were  the 
nurses  of  modern  civilisation,  of  modern  com- 
mercial industries — the  origin,  in  fact,  of  all  those 
energies,  whether  of  good  or  evil,  that  made  the 
world  what  it  now  was.  This  rude,  early,  and 
simple  series  of  eoulpture  he  had  chosen  to 
illustrate  the  whole  soul  of  Italy  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

He  was  not  going  to  trouble  them  with  com. 
plicated  matters  of  history,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  his  lecture  it  was  necessary  to  point  out  the 


two  great  aspects  of  the  thirteenth  century  in 
Italy.  First  of  all,  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  showed  the  whole  mind  of  Enrope, 
especially  Italy,  to  be  in  a state  of  anarchy 
and  change.  New  centres  of  commerce  were 
beginning  to  grow  up,  and  the  urban  popula- 
tions were  beginning  to  get  crowded  and  uncom- 
fortable,  but  at  the  same  time  intelligent.  The 
church  scarcely  touched  these  populations. 
Owing  to  their  abject  misery  and  neglect,  they 
became  bot-beds  and  centres  of  rebellion.  The 
years  1200  to  1220  threatened  great  religious 
changes,  revelation,  and  reform;  but  there  then 
arose  certain  influences  which  arrested  the  course 
of  things.  The  greatest  influence  was  that  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  who  was  truly  an  “ apostle 
of  men,”  he  being  born  with  an  overwhelming 
love  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  firmly  grasped 
the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  owing  to  the  spirit  of  himself  and  his 
agents,  there  were  gathered  into  the  fold  of  the 
Catholic  Church  all  those  populations  that  were 
beginning  to  grow  restive,  and  show  signs  of 
rebellion.  For  good  or  evil,  this  change 
was  bronght  about  by  St.  Dominic,  of  Spain, 
and  St.  Francis,  of  Italy.  All  the  pnblio  and 
the  collective  life  of  the  cities  was  dedicated  and 
consecrated  to  the  church.  The  second  great 
aspect  was  the  political  one.  There  had  always 
been  all  over  Europe  a certain  number  of  Indus- 
trial  people  who  escaped  the  dominatioa  of  the 
feudal  powers;  but  it  was  not  till  the  thirteenth 
centnry  that  the  trading  and  manufactaring  com- 
monities  of  Italy  asserted  their  independence 
and  established  a republic  life  of  their  own,  and 
made  themselves  free  from,  and  independent  of 
the  princes,  dukes,  and  other  various  orders  of 
feudal  hierarchy  who  asserted  their  supremacy 
over  them.  The  aspect  of  political  life  was  then 
a complicated  one.  The  first  of  the  questions 
was,  whether  the  trading  and  artisan  classes 
shoulder  should  not  have  the  government  of  the 
cities  in  their  hands;  and  the  gradual  eSbrts  by 
which  these  classes  succeeded  in  dispossessing 
the  feudal  magistrates  of  their  power  was  one 
great  part  of  these  civil  struggles,  of  which  Italy 
was  full.  Another  important  struggle  was  that 
between  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellinee — the 
spiritual  and  the  temporal  power, — the  Pope  and 
the  German  Emperor.  These  two  powers  oonld 
not  oo-exist  in  peace.  Ultimately  the  imperial 
power  was  overthrown,  and  the  Pope  became 
the  champion  of  all  civil  and  religious  liberties, 
Florence  being  the  great  centre  where  this  great 
change  was  worked  out  with  the  most  sncceesful 
issue,  the  city  where  the  real  Republican  Govern, 
ment  was  founded  upon  an  essentially-popular 
and  indastrial  basis.  In  the  year  1250  the  first 
rising  of  the  people  took  place,  and  ten  years 
afterwards  the  famous  fight  was  fought  out. 

The  new  organisation  rested  upon  trade  arts 
or  guilds  upon  which  the  whole  civilisation  de- 
pended. These  Florentine  arts  or  guilds  had 
the  whole  government  of  the  town  in  their 
bands,  and  comprised  the  following : — (1) 
Notaries,  jndges,  and  lawyers;  (2)  merchants  j 
(3)  wool-staplers  ; (-1)  money-changers,  includ- 
ing bankers  and  dealers  in  finance  ; (5)  apotbe- 
caries,  including  all  kinds  of  druggists  and 
doctors;  (6)  silk-weavers;  and  (7)  tanners  and 
hide-merchants.  Then  came  five  lesser  arts — 
olothiersand  haberdashers, batchers,  bootmakers, 
and  masters  in  stone  and  wood.  Under  the 
latter  modest  title  all  painters  and  artists — all 
men  who  had  made  Florence  illnstrions — were 
included  ; and  as  they  never  constituted  them- 
selves into  a separate  guild,  their  professional 
statos  was  that  of  “masters  in  stone  or  wood.” 
The  last  of  the  five  lesser  arts  was  that  of  smiths 
and  ironfonnders,  inclnding  all  goldsmiths  and 
workers  in  fine  metal.  These  arts  or  guilds 
became  the  real  sonroe  and  centre  of  govern- 
ment. 

As  might  be  thought,  this  was  a prosaic  time, 
but  there  were  signs  of  greatness  in  the 
freedom  of  the  prople  ; they  succeeded  in  uniting 
bosinesB-like  liianagement  to  their  commercial 
affairs.  These  practical  men  were  the  most 
imaginative.  With  the  eagerness  of  their 
new  life,  they  were  not  found  quite  so  for- 
ward, historically,  in  raising  pnblio  monu- 
ments, or  in  beautifying  and  adorning  their 
churches  like  some  of  their  neighbouring  cities ; 
bnt  when  they  did  begin,  the  work  grew  under 
their  bands.  The  church,  which  became  to  be 
the  expression  of  ail  they  loved  and  cherished, 
was  the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  the  church  of 
the  obscure  local  Saint  Reparata,  as  it  was 
first  called ; or,  as  after  the  Franciscan  preach, 
ing  up  of  the  Virgin,  it  began  to  be  named,  that 
of  St.  Mary  of  the  Flower,  or  of  the  Lily.  The 


Florentines  bestowed  the  whole  of  their  energies 
in  endeavouring  to  make  this  church  a menu, 
ment  worthy  of  the  city.  From  the  first  it  was 
regarded  as  an  embodiment  of  the  dignity  of  the 
city.  This  was  expressly  stated  in  an  extant 
grant  to  its  first  architect,  Arnolfo,  of  free- 
dom from  all  public  hardens.  In  ISS  t,  Giotto 
succeeded  Arnolfo,  and  after  having  com- 
pleted the  faijade  of  the  building,  be  designed 
the  campanile,  or  bell -tower,  which  was  his 
title  to  glory  as  an  architect.  The  base  of  tho 
campanile  was  ornamented  by  this  very  in- 
teresting and  remarkable  series  of  sculptures 
and  it  was  after  Giotto’s  drawings  that  they 
were  subsequently  chiselled  by  Andrea  Pisano. 

Of  the  twenty.six  panels,  there  was  reason  to-  > 
believe  that  the  last  five  or  six  were  done  more  > 
than  100  years  later  by  Luca  Della  Robbia.  . 
Visitors  to  the  cathedral,  for  the  most  part,  had 
not  probably  noticed  these  beautiful  sculptures,  , 
for  they  were  placed  at  the  base  of  the  bell-  . 
tower.  By  these  sculptures  Giotto  set  himself 
to  dignify  and  ennoble  all  sorts  of  honest  toil, 
and  the  trades  of  all  the  seven  greater  and  five 
lesser  guilds,  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  bnild- 
' ing.  In  them  was  expressed  the  whole  essence 
of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  They  were- 
fairly  comparable  in  all  essentials  with  the 
finest  works  of  Greek  art,  while  they  were- 
marked  with  special  beauties  of  their  own, — 
simplicity,  directness,  and  perfect  justness.  All  I 
works  of  history  at  that  time  began,  as  a matter 
of  course,  at  the  beginning  of  things.  In  these 
sonlptores,  too,  the  series  commenced  with  the 
creation  of  man,  bat  they  showed  a variation 
npon  the  conventional  treatment.  Instead  of  I 
following  with  representations  of  the  temptation 
and  the  fall  after  tho  creation,  they  were  shown 
Adam  with  a large  spade,  and  Eve  with  a big- . 
distaff,  so  bringing  them  back  to  the  time 

“When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span.’' 

Then  it  immediately  oconrred  to  the  beholder  1 
that  the  sculptnres  were  intended  to  represent  I 
the  history  of  human  industry,  fallowing  upon  : 
the  expulsion  of  their  first  parents  from  Eden.. 
The  next  in  order  was  the  gentle  shepherd’s  : 
craft,  represented  by  the  patriarch  Jabal,  “the  i 
father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  of  such  as  1 
have  cattle.”  He  was  depicted  as  sitting  nnder 
canvas,  with  his  flock  and  sheep-dog  round  him..i 
The  key-note  which  was  struck  in  the  Book  of  • 
Genesis  was  acted  upon  thronghout  the  series,; 
and  the  various  arts  and  industries  had  their 
representations  in  aged  patriarchal  figures.  The-, 
next  representation  was  Jubal,  “ the  father  of  alH 
such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ,”  represented 
as  blowing  through  some  shapeless  instrument, 
which  he  had  succeeded  in  making,  the  drapery ; 
being  extremely  well  executed.  Next  followed  i 
Tubal  Cain,  “ an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  : 
brass  and  iron,”  who,  as  a blacksmith,  wasrepre-: 
seated  with  bellows,  anvil,  pincers,  and  hammer. . 
The  cultivation  of  the  vine,  so  important  an  in-i 
duatry  in  Italy,  was  said  tobave  been  symbolised' 
by  the  patriarch  Noah.  Then  came  one  of  the 
seven  liberal  arts,  astronomy  ; the  stargazer  wa&. 
looking  skywards,  and  hia  globe  and  zodiac  were 
CO  be  observed,  this  panel  being  the  best  pre- 'll 
served  of  the  whole  series.  Building  followed,'! 
the  master  builder  (probably  the  patriarch  Enoch,  J 
who  " buildeda  city,”  although  some  had  thought! 
it  might  be  Giotto  himself),  with  thoughtful  brow,! 
directing  the  masons  in  their  work.  Pottery  I 
came  next,  women  being  represented  as  bringingilj 
cakes  of  clay  for  the  potters ; which  was  followed  ! 
by  a marvellonsly  truthful  representation  of  the  ! 
art  of  horsemanship,  the  spirited  horse  and  the 
daring  rider  who  first  tamed  him  being  ren-  1 
dered  with  equal  mastery,  both  of  thought  and 
chisel. 

■Weaving,  in  Florence  a female  art,  as  when: 
Athene  was  its  goddess,  was  depicted  as  being^i 
done  by  a woman  working  at  the  loom,  while  ' 
another  woman  looked  on.  Law  came  next, — God'  i 
the  Father  being  sculptured  as  its  source,  from 
whom  the  legislator  received  both  codes,  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Dmdalns,  or  some  man  i 
flying,  followed,  the  realism  of  the  feathered  body 
and  of  the  hands  inside  the  wings  being  un-: 
mistakable. 

The  panel  representing  the  first  boatmen  1 
on  their  experimental  row,  with  dread  and  1 
resolve  alike  on  their  faces,  venturing  forth  on  i 
unknown  seas,  prophesied  the  navies  of  tho  | 
world,  the  sailor’s  worth  in  the  commonwealth^ 
being  honestly  recognised.  Next  came  the  art' 
of  war,  which  showed  a slain  man,  the  slayer' 
standing  with  the  expression  of  Cain  in  hisi 
conntenance.  After  ploughing  came  the  first; 
charioteer,  who  had  knocked  a rude  cart  together ; 
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n the  most  practical  maaner.  Then  followed 
allegories  of  the  arte,  painting,  sculpture, 
grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  geometry  (supposed 
to  have  been  embodied  in  Euclid),  llasic,  for 
the  second  time,  was  symbolised  by  Orpheus 
playing  with  his  lute  to  birds  and  beasts.  Arith- 
mecic  was  represented  by  two  patriarchs  count- 
ing on  their  fingers ; and  the  goldsmith’s  art, 
symbolised  with  the  small  anvil  and  hammer, 
closed  the  series.  Further  than  this  the  Slade 
Professor  was  not  disposed  to  trace  Giotto’s 
own. 

With  but  few  exceptions  photographs  of  the 
panels  were  shown  on  a magnified  scale  by 
means  of  the  camera  and  lime  light,  and  con- 
siderably  added  to  the  interest  of  the  lecture. 


EEVIVALISM  OR  PROGRESS  ? 

To  the  intelligent  mind  nothing  in  the  world 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  accident.  The  result 
may  not  seem  to  have  arisen  from  known  causes, 
but  the  causes  exist,  however  deeply  hidden ; 
the  influence  may  not  be  obvious,  but  it  is  felt  to 
oiist. 

At  different  times  the  genius  of  architecture 
pointed  in  different  directions,  and  her  votaries 
obediently  followed  the  course  indicated.  The 
road  lay  throngh  varied  scenes,  each  bearing  the 
marks  of  particular  modes  of  hnman  culture  : the 
maseive  and  archaic,  refined  and  highly  culti- 
vated, rank  and  luxuriant,  checked  and  un- 
defined, aspiring  and  spiritual,  aspects,  were 
each  in  turn  passed  in  review  j but  the  guide 
and  monitor  departed,  and  then  all  was  con- 
loeion  and  disorder.  Progress  there  was,  till  the 
desire  to  return  became  irresistible;  looking 
backwards  for  a guide,  there  appeared  a pillar 
of  salt.  Calmness  and  deliberation  disappeared, 
and  each  strove  to  reach  the  goal  of  excellence 
by  the  shortest  possible  route.  A short  cut  was 
sought  which  might  spare  weary  days  of  travel 
along  the  highway ; but  these  short  cuts  in- 
variably  led  to  failure;  the  pathway  is  found  to 
1)6  strewn  with  decayed  branches,  the  bridges 
broken  down,  bogs  and  quagmires  are  formed: 
disappointment  is  the  result,  and  the  traveller 
returns  to  where  he  started  from,  bearing  only 
the^  traces  of  his  wanderings  noon  travel- 
stained  garments.  Yet  such  wanderings  are  not 
altogether  barren  of  result;  some  knowledge  is 
gained  thereby,  the  extent  and  nature  of  thedis. , 
used  pathway  is  made  known,  a chapter  added 
to  the  history  of  the  district. 

Ib^  is  something  that  a particular  phase  of 
architecture  has  been  assigned  to  the  period 
when  the  Stuart  dynasty  reigned  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Bat  why  should  we  all  be  harping 
on  the  same  chord  ? Jacobite  minstrelsy  may 
be  well  enough  occasionally,  as  a piics  de  rJ- 
sistance ; but  it  becomes  intolerable  when  pre- 
seated  as  the  staple  of  daily  fare. 

There  is  no  surer  test  of  the  ratio  of  intelli- 
gence as  regards  art  than  the  dwellings  of  the 
people.  "When  a public  building  of  some  import- 
auco  is  required,  the  architect  may  be  unfettered 
by  external  interference,  and  have  an  opportnnity 
of  giving  full  play  to  his  creative  faculty,  and 
may  produce  a work  of  great  excellence,  but  this 
is  no  criterion  of  the  taste  of  the  general  public. 
T.he  few  eminent  men  who  have  produced  worthy 
works  doubtless  exercise  a great  influence  open 
their  fellows,  who  have  neither  the  opportunity 
nor  ability  to  think  out  and  design  such,  but  it 
falls  in  the  way  of  every  practical  architect  to 
design  Idomestio  buildings  of  some  sort.  The 
demand  for  art  in  the  dwellings  of  the  middle 
classes  which  has  arisen  of  late  opens  a wide 
field,  and  it  might  reasonably  have  been  expected 
that  a new  path  would  have  been  struck  out. 

But  this  is  an  age  of  revivals  : one  party  sets 
out  on  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  Medireval 
saints  j another  assumes  the  discarded  vestments 
«nd  manners  of  their  ancestors;  while  another, 
in  the  more  sober  garb  of  Puritanism,  protests 
anew  against  these  things;  and  all  this  time  a 
few  earnest  workers  are  diligently  employed  in 
the  field  of  scientific  research,  bringing  new 
matter  to  the  surface,  and  adding  new  products 
to  the  stock  of  mankind. 

The  anomalies  of  our  social  condition  are 
striking:  the  modern  pilgrims  form  a strange 
contrast  to  the  pilgrims  of  old ; there  is  little 
r^imanoe  or  pictnresqueness  as  they  crowd  into 
the  railway  station  and  are  swiftly  conveyed  to 
the  shrine.  The  nse  of  tapers  and  incense, 
sanctioned  by  oborchwardens,  is  a most  glaring 
anachronism.  The  divine  right  of  kings  or 
popes  has  long  ago  been  suffioiently  protested 


against.  Let  us  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  living. 
The  spiritual  and  material  wants  of  man  are 
more  closely  allied  than  seems  to  be  generally 
understood.  Where  the  one  is  low,  so  is  the  other. 
As  regards  spiritual  wants,  architects,  as  suob, 
have  no  locus  standi,  but  their  work  has  much  to 
do  with  the  great  problem  of  the  improvement 
of  social  life.  It  maybe  pleasant  and  safe  to 
fraternise  with  the  pilgrims,  and  ritualists,  and 
evangelicals,  but  the  more  manly  and  noble 
part  would  be  to  join  issue  with  the  natural 
philosophers,  aud  apply  scientific  discoveries  to 
the  promotion  of  the  material  wants  of  the 
people,  to  the  rehabilitation  of  all  in  a healthy 
and  comfortable  condition. 

Neither  spiritual  nor  other  wants,  we  opine, 
are  promoted  by  the  exhibition  of  the  bones  of 
saints,  the  display  of  ecclesiastical  millinery,  or 
the  weak  application  of  far-fetched  anecdotes 
and  providential  acts. 

“Exact  imitation  is  not  necessary  to  reve- 
rence.”  The  true  priest  is  he  who  interprets 
the  nnohangoable  laws  of  God.  One  of  the  plainest 
of  these  is  the  law  of  progress.  Revivalism 
is  but  a step  backwards.  The  thing  revived 
never  enjoys  robust  health.  It  was  once  nearly 
extinct,  and  will  by  and  by  be  quite  dead.  The 
galvanic  shock  produces  no  permanent  result, 
only  a dreamy  sentimental  listlessness,  with, 
it  may  be,  the  hectic  fiiiah  of  apparent  health. 
“Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest”;  it  is  best  spent 
in  practical  usefulness,  not  in  sentimental  up. 
lifting  of  the  hands  aud  upturning  of  the  eyes. 
Not  in  the  reproduction  of  costhetic  forms  which 
have  long  lain  asleep  in  the  lumber-room,  but 
in  the  formation  of  substantial  realities  fitted 
for  daily  use,  not  necessarily  devoid  of  beauty, 
but  possessing  a beauty  which  is  not  merely 
surface  deep. 

There  are  “whited  sepulchres”  in  our  cities 
"fall  of  dead  men’s  bones,”  nay!  not  even 
whited, — both  without  and  within  they  are 
corrupt  and  filthy.  Social  wretchedness  and 
misery  cannot  be  in  harmony  with  spiritual 
purity  and  goodness.  The  germ  of  disease  which 
floats  over  the  stagnant  cesspools  of  our  cities 
infects  both  soul  and  body.  Let  us  not  prate  of 
civilisation  when  such  exist.  Leave  revivalism 
to  the  weak  and  sentimental.  Let  the  strong 
men  devote  their  energies  to  the  solution  of  the 
complicated  problem  of  affording  to  every  mau 
a healthy  attractive  home,  whence  he  can  go 
forth  to  labour  invigorated  by  sound  repose,  and 
to  which  he  will  return  with  joy,  and  in  which 
we  may  reasonably  expect  to  hear  the  voice  of 
thanksgiving.  Then  will  new  prospects  be 
opened  up  where  each  may  add  his  quota  to 
the  beautifying  of  the  scene  and  enjoy  the  fresh 
air  and  sunshine  which  God  has  provided  for  all 
bis  creatures. 


FLOATING  SWIMMING-BATHS. 

O.xE  of  the  chief  wants  of  all  provincial  towns 
situated  upon  rivers  of  any  size  or  importance 
are  public  floating  swimming-baths.  The  ordi. 
nary  public  baths  which  are  to  be  found  in 
most  towns  are  quite  inadequate  for  the 
wants  of  the  population.  In  some  towns  the 
absence  of  a river  makes  it  necessary  that 
the  ordinary  swimming-baths  should  satisfy 
as  best  they  can  the  wants  of  the  citizens. 
But  wherever  there  is  a river,  there  should  be 
abundant  accommodation  for  every  class  of  the 
population.  Every  one  nowadays  recognises 
the  use  of  swimming  as  a healthy  and  invigo- 
rating  amusement,  and  as  a necessary  prevention 
against  many  lamentable  accidents.  But  little 
or  nothing  is  done,  even  in  these  days  of  sanitary 
reform,  to  utilise  the  means  at  hand  by  floating 
swimming-baths.  But  within  the  last  year  the 
town  of  Cheater  has  set  a very  good  example 
in  this  respect.  A company  has  been  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  most  influential  inhabi- 
ants  of  the  town,  and  a bath  has  been  built  which 
next  summer  will  be  placed  in  the  River  Dee  for 
public  nee.  But  when  this  subject  comes  to  be 
carefully  considered,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  tho  proper  body  in  a town  to  maintain  and 
to  build  these  baths  is  the  Corporation  ; for  they 
are  essentially  valuable  in  regard  to  the  public 
health  and  pleasure.  But  corporations  are  not 
over-anxions  to  inaugurate  improvements,  and 
therefore  certainly  the  next  best  plan  is  that 
they  should  be  established  by  private  companies. 
But  the  drawback  in  regard  to  companies  is 
that  sharoholders  must  be  paid  a dividend,  and 
the  larger  that  dividend  is  the  better  they  will 
be  pleased.  But  in  order  to  attain  this  end  it  is 
obvious  that  higher  prices  must  be  charged  for 


admission  than  if  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  bath  alone  had  to  be  provided  for  from  the 
receipts.  And  it  is  most  important  that  these 
baths  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a mere 
luxury  for  gentlemen,  but  should  be  accessible  by 
all  classes  of  the  community. 

No  one  on  a sammer  evening  can  go  upon 
any  of  the  rivers  in  England  near  a town  without 
being  struck  by  the  sight  of  the  men  and  boys  who 
are  to  be  seen  furtively  bathing  from  the  banks. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  with  better  opportunities 
the  numbers  of  those  who  wish  to  bathe  and  swim 
would  be  doubled  and  trebled.  Therefore  it  is 
that  it  is  very  much  to  be  wished  that  corpora- 
tions should  take  this  matter  in  hand. 

But  in  the  making  of  floating  swimming-baths 
there  is  likely  to  be  seen  a too  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive mode  of  construction.  Any  one  who 
has  sojourned  for  a time  on  the  Seine  or  the 
Rhine,  or  any  of  the  other  rivers  of  France  and 
Germany,  must  remember  well  the  rude  floating 
baths  which  are  to  be  seen  near  every  town.  It 
would  be  well  to  bear  this  in  mind : that 
an  elaborate  and  costly  construction  must 
limit  their  number,  and,  consequently,  on 
account  of  the  higher  charges  which  are  ne- 
cessary, the  nnmber  of  those  who  frequent 
them.  Suffioiently  pure  water,  seclusion,  and 
shelter  whilst  dressing  and  undressing,  and  an 
absence  of  danger  for  the  swimmer,  are  tho 
three  main  desiderata  in  tho  construction  of 
swimming-baths.  To  attempt  more  than  this  is 
to  forget  the  object  of  these  baths,  viz.,  the 
utilising  and  improving  of  the  natural  bath, — the 
river.  The  floating  bath  must]  rather  be  con- 
sidcred  as  supplementary  than  substitutionary, 
which  is  what  the  ordinary  brick  or  stone  baths 
of  our  towns  are.  There  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
more  useful  field  open  for  these  baths  in  the 
provincial  towns  than  in  the  metropolis,  where 
they  can  only  be  a very  inadequate  substitute 
for  the  miles  of  river  necessary  to  accommodate 
a population  like  that  of  London.  We  hope  that 
the  establishment  of  the  bath  in  the  river  Dee, 
at  Cheater,  is  only  the  forerunner  of  unmeroos 
others  in  all  the  rivers  in  England.  The  Thames, 
the  Severn,  tho  Avon,  and  the  Trent  should  not  be 
left  behind  by  the  Dee.  The  experiment, — for  ex- 
periment it  is, — at  Chester,  will  be  watched  with 
marked  interest,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those 
who  are  likely  to  be  employed  professionally  in 
the  construction  and  supervision  of  future  baths 
will  employ  their  ingenuity  in  endeavouring  to 
make  their  construction  as  cheap  and  as  durable 
as  possible.  There  can  be  nothing  to  which  the 
athletic  ardour  of  our  day  can  be  more  nsefully 
directed  than  the  establishment  of  floating 
swimming-baths,  or  ]in  which  the  constructive 
abilities  of  professional  men  may  be  more  use 
fully  employed. 


SURVEYORS’  CHARGES  UNDER  THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL  DILAPIDATIONS  ACTS. 

We  allnded  briefly  in  onr  last  to  the  report 
which  has  been  published  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Surveyors’  Association,*  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Acts.  We  take  the 
following  from  the  conclusion  of  it : — 

“A  vast  amount  of  time  was  spent  in  the 
House  of  Commons  Committee  upon  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Act,  upon  which  extravagantly 
erroneous  statements  had  been  circulated,  made 
on  the  authority  of  a dignitary  at  a meeting  at 
Shrewsbury  in  the  autumn  of  1S75.  According 
to  this  authority  the  fees  payable  to  the  officers 
of  a single  diocese  for  five  years  would  amount 
to  33,1651.  The  return  printed  in  the  appendix 
shows  that  on  3,011  cases  the  surveyors’  charges 
amount  to  19,9221.  ITs.,  which  is  just  about 
guineas  in  each  case.  Some  830  more,  on 
which  there  is  no  return,  would  at  the  same  rate 
bring  the  total  up  to  25,4S2Z.,  being  for  fonr 
years  and  seven  months  considerably  less  for 
the  whole  kingdom  than  the  erroneous  estimate 
for  a single  diocese.  This  sum  for  four  years 
and  seven  months  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
proportion  allowed  for  surveyors  for  each  year 
in  the  estimate  submitted  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  chairman  in  moving  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  2l8t  of 
March,  1876.  The  like  estimate  was  given  in 
evidence  by  the  treasurer  of  Queen  Anne’s 
Bounty.  It  assumes  a compulsory  recurrence  in 
every  benefice  of  the  survey  every  five  years, 
which  forms  no  part  of  the  Act  of  1871,  and  the 
average  of  fees  is  arrived  at  on  only  sixty  cases 

• At  56,  Hatton-garden. 
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of  loans  admitted  to  be  bea^  and  of  unnsnal 
character.  The  actnal  valuation  of  dilapidation 
works  in  the  same  period  on  3,313  benefices  is 
470,6851.,  being  almost  1391.  per  benefice  5 on 
530  orders  there  is  no  return,  and  many  of  them 
could  nob  have  had  the  valuation  made  up  on 
the  Ist  of  llarch,  when  the  order  had  issued  only 
a few  days,  or  even  some  weeks  before;  bnt 
assuming  all  made  up,  on  this  average  we  must 
add  73,670L,  making  a total  of  544,3551.,  the 
professional  charge  on  it  being  41.  l-ls.  per  pent. 
Thus  throughont  the  kingdom  the  whole  baainess 
of  every  case  has  been  accomplished  for  two 
clergymen  at  less  than  5 per  cent,  formerly 
charged  for  one,  and  still  charged  in  civil  dilapi- 
dations, hi.  63.  per  cent,  being  at  least  saved, 
and  for  this  much  reduced  charge  a greatly  in- 
creased labour,  including  the  providing  of  specb 
fications  and  the  supervision  of  works,  and 
granting  certificates  is  given.  For  these  addi- 
tional labonrs  in  civil  oases  the  invariable  charge 
is  at  least  an  independent  5 per  cent,  and  ex- 
penses,  so  that  the  ecclesiastical  oases  now  get 
for  less  than  5 per  cent,  what  in  civil  cases,  and 
under  the  old  ecclesiastical  state,  cost  15  per  cent. 

The  Act  of  1871  has  effeotoally  extingnished 
a claim  sometimes  formerly  raised  against  ont- 
going  inonmbents,  viz.,  the  charge  for  ‘ pro- 
gressive decay.’  The  excuse  for  making  this 
charge  can  nowhere  be  found  in  the  old  law  or 
old  oases;  the  case  of  Wise  v.  Metcalf  lends  no 
countenance  to  it ; yet  where  work  was  old  an 
excuse  was  found  for  claiming  a contribution 
towards  its  reinstatement  when  it  might  become 
worn  out,  thus  turning  a claim  for  dilapidations 
from  its  legitimate  objects,  past  neglect,  into  a 
claim  for  insurance  against  what  might  occur  in 
the  future.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  no  such 
claim  ever  went  into  conrtin  a bill  of  partionlars. 
Now,  when  the  statute  of  1871,  in  sections  15 
and  31,  required  every  claim  to  be  stated  in  a 
formal  bill  of  particulars,  and  strictly  adhering 
to  the  principle  of  the  old  law,  required  those 
particnlars  to  be  ‘ the  works  needed  ’ (not  works 
that  might  at  a future  time  be  needed),  it  closed 
the  door  against  this  unlawful  charge.  Insaranoe 
against  future  repair  is  of  course  in  itself  good, 
but  it  never  was  lawful  to  charge  it  against  a 
past  possessor ; the  new  incumbent  may  very 
wisely  give  his  attention  to  it,  and  bear  some 
present  expense  for  its  sake,  and  thus  it  otten 
becomes  wise  for  him  to  do  more  repair,  in  order 
to  free  himself  for  the  future,  than  it  is  lawful 
to  charge  upon  his  predecessor. 

Great  good  has  been  widely  produced  by  the 
Act  of  1871,  although  nowhere  noticed  in  the 
evidence,  where  incumbents  have  bestirred  them- 
selves  to  effect  repairs,  neither  asking  loans  nor 
narrowly  calculating  the  exact  requirements  of 
the  law,  but  doing  their  best  to  uphold  the  pro. 
petty  committed  to  them.  It  cannot  be  doubted 


No  one  unacquainted  with  the  many  private 
colleotions  of  art-treasures  in  Paris,  can  form  a 
correct  idea  of  the  art  of  that  country ; neither 
the  Louvre  nor  the  Luxembourg  possesses  the 
choicest  works  of  French  artists,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  notable  examples  of 
pictures  too  large  for  private  collections,  and  we 
should  form  a very  erroneous  idea  of  the  merits 
of  Corot,  of  Rousseau,  of  Millet,  that  great 
painter  of  what  Charles  Kingsley  calls  ‘‘  demo- 
cratic art,”  the  revelation  of  poetry  which  lies 
common  things,  if  we  looked  no  further. 

In  addition  to  the  three  hundred  picbnres  by 
his  own  hand,  Diaz  has  collected,  with  the  most 
affectionate  care,  a perfect  little  series  of  the 
works  of  his  contemporaries. 

It  is  wonderful  how  painters  and  literary  men 
contrive  to  find  the  time  to  get  together  so  many 
treasures.  M.  Diaz  appears  to  have  indulged 
in  the  collector’s  passion  with  a rare  discretion, 
and  day  by  day  for  the  last  week  the  Hotel 
Druot  has  been  dispersing  his  collection,  the  re- 
sult of  which  will  endear  his  name  to  the  estab- 
lishment,  and  add  a substantial  embankment  for 
the  expert’s  decisive  services. 

Reynolds  and  Lawrence  collected  little  beyond 
specimens  of  fine  “ old  masters,”  many  inte- 
resting old  drawings  by  Italian  and  Dutch 
painters,  and  folios  of  splendid  impressions  of 
old  engravings ; bnt  Diaz  has  left  to  ns  few  of 
such  treasures,  one  beautiful  little  Correggio, 
two  or  three  genuine  pen-and-ink  sketches  by 
Rembrandt,  as  many  Italian  drawings,  and  a 
head  of  a girl  in  colonred  chalks  by  Reynolds,  a 
little  doubtfnl  (it  fetched  nearly  1301.),  bnt  very 
beautiful. 

But  if  Diaz  has  left  but  few  old  masters,  how 
wisely  and  how  well  did  he  surround  himself 
with  choice  and  beautiful  things;  what  charming 
pictures  and  drawings,  by  Theodore  Rousseau  ; 
what  a perfect  little  peasant  by  Millet;  what 
bright  harmonies  of  colour  by  Delacroix  and 
Decamps  ; and,  above  all,  what  precious  studies 
by  Barye,  with  groups  of  living  bronze  by  the 
same  masterly  delineator  of  animal  life  ! 

Hanging  above  all  these  treasures,  in  sober  bril- 
liancy, are  suspended  exquisite  specimens  of  the 
tapestry  art  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies,  gems  of  Persian  carpets,  sunned  and 
faded  into  the  colour  of  butterfly  or_  moth’s 
wings,  forming  backgrounds  to  Persian  and 
Arabic  vessels  in  metal  and  obina;  some  three 
or  four  hundred  ounces  of  real  Lonis  Treize  and 
Louis  Quatorze  silver;  a few  specimens  of  Italian 
weapons ; some  well-seleoted  and  well-bound 
tall  copies  of  books  in  dwarf  ebony-edged  book- 
oases ; some  rare  bronze  and  silver  medals  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  a few  old  engravings;  a 
whole  suite  of  Louis  XIV.  furnitnre ; and  just 
enough  old  china  to  give  pleasure,  without 
exciting  the  envy  of  his  collector  friends ; every 
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AN  ARTIST’S  SALE  IN  PARIS. 

Pbobably  no  collection  of  pictures  has  ever 
attracted  so  many  sight-seera,  or  brought  to- 
gether so  large  a number  of  art-lovers,  as  have, 
within  the  last  week,  visited  the  Hotel  Draot,  in 
order  to  see  the  300  pictures  and  sketches  by  the 
late  painter  Diaz. 

Two  of  the  largest  rooms  of  the  h6tel  have 
been  thrown  open,  and  the  walls  completely 
covered  with  the  works  of  the  charming  painter 
Naroisse  Diaz,  and  a queue  (the  art,  or  quasi-art, 
of  standing  “in  tail,”  being,  as  Carlyle  says,  the 
characteristic  of  Parisians,  distinguishing  them 
from  all  others)  slowly  edged  itself  round  the 
rooms  in  delighted  admiration  at  the  sight  of  the 
accumulated  treasures. 

What  perfect  realisations  of  the  familiar  forest 
of  Fontainebleau  scenery,  of  which  neither  Diaz 
nor  the  public  ever  seem  to  tire  ! What  bright 
little  recollections  of  Moorish  life,  reminding  one 
slightly  of  Muller’s  beautiful  work,  as  Diaz’s 
sunsets  occasionally  suggest  the  work  of  Turner, 
and  showing  us  that  in  every  stage  of  his  work 
what  he  did  was  completely  finished  ! 

To  the  artist,  the  sketches  and  commencements 
of  pictures  shown  in  this  collection  are  as  vain- 
able  as  those  unfinished  works  of  Meissonier, 
exhibited  a few  years  since  in  London  by  Mr. 
Wallace  ; for  in  the  beginnings  of  both  painters 
are  distinctly  and  clearly  shown  that  immediately 
the  panel  is  touched  by  the  painter  the  work  is 
finished  ; and  if  the  tyro  collectors  of  works  of 
art  did  but  know  how  little  actnal  labour  they 
get  for  their  money,  they  might  sometimes 
begrudge  their  idle  investments. 
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respect  of  the  most  exacting  amatenr,  and  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  ornament  jnst  such  a house 
as  any  reasonable  being  would  desire  to  occupy. 

Whether  the  man  is  moat  to  be  felicitated  who 
owns  a Turner,  a Constable,  a Muller,  a Leighton, 
a Millais,  a Hunt,  a Walker,  and  a Mason,  or  be 
who  hangs  on  his  walls  a Rousaean,  a Corot,  a 
Diaz,  a Delacroix,  a Cabanel,  or  a Millet,  is  a 
question  very  difficult  to  determine  ; bnt  he  who 
owns  a veritable  Sir  Joshua  oan  only  be  sncceas- 
fully  rivalled  by  the  happy  possessor  of  a Gains- 
borough,  and  no  French  painter  approaches 
either  of  those  great  masters. 

The  sale,  which  terminated  on  the  27th  of 
Jannary,ha3  realised  about  20,0001. ; the  pictures 
individually  have  not  reached  the  enormous 
sums  that  we  in  London  are  accustomed  to  hear 
quoted  ; but  in  Paris,  the  collector  does  not  boy 
to  sell  again,  and  he  feels,  however  well  off  he 
may  be,  that  3001.  or  4001.  laid  ont  in  a picture 
is  a large  sum,  and  the  wide  circle  of  art-col- 
lectors  here  like  more  to  pick  up  a treasure  value 
from  101.  to  501.  Those  are  the  happy  collectors, 
and  it  is  they  who  know  how  to  get  pleasure  and 
credit  out  of  their  possessions  without  looking 
too  narrowly  for  the  profit. 


Maidstone  Improvements.  — The  Local 
Board  have  resolved  to  carry  out  a complete 
system  of  di-ainage,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
30,0001. ; and  to  construct  a new  bridge  across 
the  river  Medway,  at  Maidstone,  at  an  estimated 
, cost  of  32,0001.  Mr.  Lewis  Angell  is  the  engineer 
for  the  former  work,  and  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette 
for  the  latter  scheme.  The  bridge  project  was, 
on  the  24th  ult.,  unanimously  approved  of  at  a 
large  meeting  of  the  ratepayers,  after  a detailed 
explanation  by  Sir  J.  Bazalgette. 
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of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  paper*  at  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects, 

Mr.  J.  T.  Wood  said  that  on  a previous  ooca- 
sion  he  had  pointed  ont  the  data  upon  which 
be  had  made  bis  plan ; he,  however,  went  over 
them  again,  because  the  oritioiama  which  had 
been  put  forth  by  several  reviewers  of  his  book 
were  based  on  very  grievous  errors,  which  a more 
careful  study  of  the  plan  would  have  rendered 
impossible.  The  position  of  the  columns  at  both 
ends  of  the  temple  was  certain ; so,  also,  was 
that  of  the  columns  at  the  sides.  There  was 
equal  certainty  as  to  the  width  of_  the 
69  ft.  7^  in.  In  fixing  the  position  of  the 
central  columns  he  was  partly  gnided  by  finding 
portions  of  their  foundations  in  situ.  Proceeding 
to  diaousB  Mr.  Forgusaon’s  remarks  categorically, 
Mr.  Wood  remarked  that  as  to  the  height  or 
the  columns,  which  he  bad  concluded  was  55  ^ 

8i  in.,  it  was  true  he  bad  not  been  able  to  find 
sufficient  fragments  of  any  one  column  to  enable 
him  to  arrive  with  certainty  at  its  height, 
but  the  height  mentioned  was  that  given  by 
Vitruvius,  who  described  tbe  improved  lomc 
order  as  being  eight  diameters  and  a half  inde- 
pendently of  the  base.  He  (Ur.  Wood)  did  nob 
believe  that  the  columns  could  possibly  have 
been  60  ft.  in  height,  and  especially  not  60 
Greek  feet.  Mr.  Fergnsson  had  spoken  ot  the 
walls  of  tbe  oella  as  being  3 ft.  in  thickness, 
but  be  (Mr.  Wood)  in  his  exploration  of  the 
remains,  did  not  see  anything  to  induce  him  to 
believe  that  such  thick  walls  ever  existed.  He 
found  certain  masonry  piers,  but  these  he 
believed  to  have  been  portions  of  a church  the 
erection  of  which  had  been  commenced,  the  un. 
completed  building  being  afterwards  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake.  On  some  piers  he  met 
with  traces  of  the  cella  wall,  and  these  enabled  him 
to  determine  the  position  of  tbe  pronaos.  Mr- 
Ferguason’s  3 ft.  walls  were  mere  expedients  for 
making  hia  plan  symmetrical,  bub  they  were  in- 
compatible  with  the  correct  plan  of  the  temple. 
The  question  raised  by  Mr.  Fergnsson  as  to  the 
column<e  ccelatce  was  very  important,  and  it  would 
be  well  worth  tbe  while  of  a deputation  of  mem- 
bers  of  the  Institute  to  visit  the  British  Museum, 
and,  after  examining  the  remains,  to  consider 
whether  it  was  possible  that  what  he  (Mr.  Wood> 
said  was  the  frieze  of  the  temple  could  be  any- 
thing  else  bnt  the  frieze.  Mr.  Fergnsson  had 
suggested  that  the  fragments  in  question  were 
portions  of  the  pedestals  which  supported  the 
colnmns,  but  tbe  supposition  was  wholly  un- 
tenable. He  (Mr.  Wood)  was  perfectly  well 
aware  of  tbe  marks  referred  to  by  Mr.  ier- 
gusson  as  existing  on  the  upper  surfaces,  an 
he  concluded  that  those  marks  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  structure  of_  the 
building  under  discussion,  but  that  they  existed 
when  the  temple  was  erected,  the  blocks  having, 
in  all  probability,  formed  portions  of  an  older 
temple,  being  worked  np  and  re  - used  for 
totally  different  positions  in  the  subseqaent 
structure.  He  was  supported  in  this  conjecture 
by  tbe  fact  that  tbe  marble  of  these  blocks  was 
finer  in  quality  than  that  used  in  the  remainder 
of  the  bnilding,  and  corresponded  with  that  used 
in  a previous  temple.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
had  been  said  by  Mr.  Fergnsson,  he  (Mr.  ' 

still  adhered  to  the  views  which  be  had  put 
forward  in  hia  book  as  to  the  plan  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  temple. 

Mr.  WatkisB  Lloyd  said  that  in  studying  the 
arrangement  of  the  temple  he  had  only  had  the 
materials  furnished  by  Mr.  Wood’s  book  8® 
upon,  and  he  confessed  that  he  should  have  liked 
more  materials  than  be  had,  althongh  no  doubt 
Mr.  Wood  had  gob  as  much  as  the  site  would 
afford.  What  had  been  obtained,  however,  was 
capable  of  being  more  clearly  set  forth.  The 
discovery  of  the  temple  was  much  to  Mr.  Wood  a 
honour  ; but,  interesting  as  was  his  book,  was 
certainly  wanting  in  some  of  those  details  wmch, 
althongh  not  necessary  in  a work  addressed^  to 
tbe  public  at  large,  would  be  highly  interesting 
to  architects.  For  instance,  it  was  desirable  to 
have  a section  of  tbe  basement,  as  far  as  Mr, 
Wood  had  obtained  it,  with  levels,  because,  on. 
the  great  oharaoteristio  featnre  of  the  temple,— 
the  base, — everything  depended.  He 
it  very  difficolb  indeed  to  conceive  that  the 
columns  ccnld  have  stood  on  a stylobate  with  so 
great  a breadth  of  projection  in  front,  and  with 
so  great  a depth  of  steps  below  it;  such  might 
have  been  the  case,  but  one  would  have  liked  to  bo 


* See  Builder,  p.  81,  ante. 
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able  to  see  exactly  the  data  from  which  the  level  of 
the  npper  platform  had  been  deduced  by  Mr. 
Wood.  Another  feature  of  the  temple  was  the 
unequal  spacing  of  the  columns  in  front ; this, 
to  a certain  extent,  must  have  been  the  case, 
because  no  doubt  the  columns  in  front  ranged 
with  the  cella  walls,  and  there  could  only  have 
been  two  more  columns  between  them  and 
the  steps,  however  they  might  have  been 
arranged.  In  studying  the  plan  of  the  temple 
by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Wood’s  book  he  was  not  aware 
that  the  columnar  spacing  was  conjectural  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Wood,  and  he  had  devoted  considerable 
pains  to  discover  what  principle  underlay  it,  but, 
of  course,  without  success.  In  concluding  his 
remarks,  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  urged  Mr.  Wood  to  do 
justice  to  himself  by  giving  to  the  architectural 
world  and  the  student  world  the  net  results  of 
his  discovery  and  examination  of  the  temple,  in  the 
form  of  elevations,  sections,  plans,  &o.,  of  what  he 
had  found.  These  would  not  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  book  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  reader, 
but  it  would  greatly  enhance  its  value  to  those 
who  made  such  subjects  their  especial  study. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  said  that  Mr.  Fergnsson, 
in  referring  to  the  subject  of  thehypmthrou,  had 
■stated  that  from  the  time  he  brought  the  subject 
before  the  Institute  in  1861  down  to  the  present 
paper  the  subject  had  remained  unnoticed.  On 
that  point  Mr.  Fergusson  was  mistaken,  for  iu 
186G  his  (Mr.  Papworth’s)  brother  read  a paper 
before  the  Institute  on  the  subject  of  hypmthral 
temples,  and  in  explanation  of  tire  manner  in 
which  he  conceived  that  the  temples  might  have 
been  lighted  be  brought  forward  two  theories 
founded  upon  certain  marbles  which  had  been 
discovered  and  ultimately  engraved  in  Professor 
Cockerell’s  work  on  “ ^gina  and  Bassm.”  There 
were  two  methods  of  lighting  treated  of  in  the 
paper,  one  of  them  being  the  very  hypasthron 
which  Mr.  Fergusson  had  now  brought  forward 
and  which  was  reproduced  from  two  sarcophagi, 
one  from  Crete  and  the  other  from  Delos.  There 
was  rather  an  elaborate  plate  given  in  the  “ Trans- 
actions  ” of  the  Institute,  showing  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Papworth  supposed  the  temples  to 
have  been  lighted.  The  other  mode  of  lighting 
referred  to  was  by  means  of  slabs  of  marble  with 
holes  cub  in  them,  and  capable  of  being  covered 
by  means  of  shutters  daring  the  prevalence  of 
bad  weather.  As  to  the  mode  which  Mr. 
Fergusson  had  suggested  for  the  rooBng  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus  at  Rome,  it  was  one  to  which 
he  (Mr.  Papworth),  as  an  architect,  would 
scarcely  like  to  put  his  name. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Newton  (Keeper  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum)  said 
that  he  visited  Ephesus  seven  or  eight  times 
during  the  time  Mr.  Wood  was  there,  and 
believed  he  was  one  of  the  few  moderns  who 
had  ever  seen  the  floor  of  the  temple  free  from 
water  j since  Mr.  Wood  had  dug  it  out  it  was 
generally  covered  with  5 fc.  of  water.  On  that 
occasion  Mr.  Wood  was  kind  enough  to  show  him 
the  lines  of  the  cella  walls,  and  a portion  of  one 
of  the  walla  in  position.  He  confessed  that  he 
was  at  first  very  much  disposed  to  adopt  Mr. 
Wood’s  view  that  the  sculptured  blocks  at  the 
Museum,  before  referred  to,  had  originally  been 
fragments  of  the  temple  burnt  by  Erostratus, 
converted  into  portions  of  the  frieze  in  the 
later  temple,  but  on  further  consideration  of  the 
subject  he  had  arrived  at  pretty  much  the  same 
ConoluBions  as  those  put  forward  by  Mr.  Fer- 
guason,  whose  views  were  corroborated  to  a 
great  extent  by  an  experiment  which  he  (Mr. 
Newton)  had  made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  drip-mark  corresponded  with  the 
mark  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  stone.  lie 
heartily  seconded  the  practical  suggestion  made 
by  Mr.  Wood,  that  the  members  of  the  Institute 
should  visit  the  British  Museum  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  the  fragments  of  the  temple  for  them, 
selves,  and  it  would  give  him  (Mr.  Newton)  very 
great  pleasure  to  receive  them  and  conduce  them 
through  the  marble  collections.  It  would  be 
desirable,  however,  that  the  members  should  fix 
upon  a day  for  the  visit,  and  then  give  him  a few 
days  notice,  for  the  marbles  were  so  scattered 
about  in  different  parts  of  the  building,  and  in 
sheds,  that  he  should  be  unable,  without  having 
a few  days  prior  intimation,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  them  to  see  all  that  was  most  notable 
in  the  collections, 

Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr,  Fergusson  for  his  paper,  said  the  theory 
ot  restoration  propounded  by  the  lecturer  was 
moat  ingenious,  and  did  not  materially  differ,  in 
its  main  features,  from  that  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Wood.  When  the  members  of  the  Institute  visited 
the  Museum  to  see  the  fragments  they  would  be 


able  to  speak  more  definitely  as  to  the  use  to 
which  the  sculptured  blocks  referred  to  had  been 
put.  He  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Fergusson 
that  the  roofs  of  Greek  temples  were  semioir- 
oular. 

Mr.  Penrose  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  architects 
should  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Fergusson  for  bring- 
ing  forward  a plausible  theory  for  the  hypmfchrou. 
The  rough-and-ready  mode  of  cutting  a hole  in 
the  roof  was  inadmissible  with  so  refined  a people 
as  the  Greeks. 

Mr.  Fergusson,  in  replying  on  the  discussion, 
said  bo  did  not  diaputo  tbo  accuracy  of  ono  of  the 
dimensions  given  by  Mr.  Wood;  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  quoted  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd’s  rosearchos  in 
proof  of  their  aoooracy.  Notwithstanding  the 
criticism  to  which  his  paper  had  been  8ubje°oted, 
he  saw  no  reason,  he  said,  to  change  his  opinion 
on  any  one  point  he  had  advanced  that  evening, 
and  he  then  controverted  with  apparent  success 
Mr.  Wood’s  chief  objections. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Charles  Barry,  president), 
in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  meeting, 
said  he  would  not,  if  he  could,  add  anything  to 
the  refined  speonlations  and  arguments  which 
had  been  placed  before  the  meeting.  The  mem. 
bers  of  the  Institute  had  good  reason  to  thank 
Mr.  Fergusson  for  any  paper  which  he  brought 
before  them,  for  he  was  known  to  them  all  for  his 
great  patience  and  perseverance  in  ascertaining 
facts,  and,  having  got  them,  for  the  boldness  and 
originality  of  thonghb  with  which  he  put  them 
together  in  support  of  bis  theses.  In  the  present 
instance  there  was  great  probability  of  the  cor- 
reotness  of  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  views  enuu- 
ciated.  The  mode  suggested  by  Mr.  Fergusson 
for  the  lighting  of  temples  seemed  to  commend 
itself  as  a moat  likely  method  of  lighting  those 

great  buildings  and  their  contents.  On  the  part 
of  the  Institute  he  cordially  thanked  Mr.  Newton 
for  his  kind  invitation  to  the  members  to  visit 
the  British  Museum. 

The  motion  was  carried  with  much  applause, 
and  the  proceedings  concluded  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  on  Monday  next,  the  5th  inst., 
Mr,  F.  C.  Penrose  would  read  a paper  “ On  the 
Optical  Refinements  of  Greek  Architecture," 


A NEW  WORKHOUSE  FOR 
CAMBERWELL. 

In  consequence  of  the  existing  workhouse  in 
Havil-streec,  Camberwell,  having  been  found  to 
be  too  small,  and  in  several  other  respects 
unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  parish,  the 
guardians  have  resolved  upon  the  erection  of 
an  entirely  new  building  on  another  site,  and 
designs  having  been  sent  in  by  several  archi- 
tecta  the  guardians  have  just  made  their 
selection,  Messrs.  Berriman,  of  Wilson-road. 
Camberwell,  having  been  awarded  the  first 
premium  for  his  design,  whilst  the  design  of 
Mr.  R.  P.  Wbellook  has  obtained  for  him  the 
second  premium. 

As  is  unfortunately  too  often  the  case  in  these 
architectural  competitions,  some  unpleasant  feel- 
ing  has  been  manifested  in  the  matter,  and  it 
was  more  than  insinuated  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  guardians,  when  the  subject  was  under  dis- 
cuBsioD,  that  some  member  or  members  of  the 
Board  had  been  guilty  of  a breach  of  confidence, 
and  were  in  oollusiou  with  one  or  another  of  the 
competitors. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Drew,  in  drawing  attention  to 
the  matter,  said  it  would  be  remembered  that 
their  proceedings  in  reference  to  the  designs 
were  of  an  entirely  private  and  confidential 
character,  but  he  had  since  found  that  some 
member  or  members  who  were  then  present  had 
made  certain  statements  outside  the  building 
which  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been  made. 
Since  the  mseting,  a friend  whom  he  met  said 
to  him,  “ Oh,  you  have  been  voting  against  the 
design  of  So-and-So,”  mentioning  one  of  the 
designs  submitted  to  them.  He  (Mr.  Drew) 
answered  that  be  had  done  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  that  the  meeting  had  voted  against  nobody 
at  all.  The  reply  of  the  person  he  alluded  to 
was,  " You  need  not  say  so,  as  I have  heard  all 
you  have  said.” 

Mr.  Turney  observed  that  if  such  was  the  case 
some  member  of  the  Board  must  have  been  in 
oollusion  with  the  designers.  It  was  a moat 
serious  matter  for  them,  as  they  might  easily 
compromise  one  another.  He  added  that  it  was 
only  a short  time  ago  he  saw  a letter  from  a 
firm  of  engineers  in  Woolwich.  In  that  letter 
was  enclosed  a cheque,  and  the  official  was  asked 
if  he  could  exercise  his  good  offices  with  respect 


to  certain  work  they  wished  to  acquire.  The 
official  very  honestly  showed  the  note  to  his 
superiors,  and  the  firm  had  been  disqualified 
from  doing  any  work  for  the  body  he  had 
referred  to. 

We  underatand  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
intended  new  workhouse  is  about  30,000i. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

The  present  urgent  necessities  of  this  Society 
have  led  the  Council  to  make  an  appeal  for 
aid  towards  maintaiDing  and  supporting  the 
charitable  objects  for  which  it  was  founded.  The 
distress  and  painful  ciroumstances’under  which 
applications  for  relief  are  made  can  scarcely 
be  realised  except  by  those  who  have  to  ad. 
minister  funds  totally  inadequate  to  alleviate 
sufficiently  the  many  deserving  cases  presented 
to  their  notice. 

The  Society  was  established  to  ameliorate  the 
wants  of  those  of  the  profession  who  have  failed 
wholly  or  partially  in  the  "battle  of  life,”  and 
to  assist  the  widows  and  orphans  who  have  been 
lefc  in  an  impoverished,  often  in  a destitute  con- 
dition, and  its  benefits  are  not  confined  to  metro- 
politan cases,  but  extend  to  the  provinces.  The 
funds  are  carefully  administered,  and  we  hope 
some  of  our  flonrisbiDg  readers  will  send  a 
cheque  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Turner,  15a,  Wilton-street, 
directly  after  reading  this  paragraph,— not  to- 
morrow, but  to-day.  An  old  epitaph  says,  what 
many  a man  has  thought  on  his  death-bed, — 

‘ ‘ W h&t  I spent,  that  I lost : 

"Wlist  I gave,  that  I have." 


SURVEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Dorhinff. — At  a meeting  of  the  Dorking  Dis- 
trict Highway  Board,  on  the  25th  ult.,  the 
application  of  the  surveyor  (Mr.  William  Rapley) 
for  an  increase  of  salary  was  considered,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  salary  be  raised  from  150i. 
to  ISOt.  per  annum. 

Mountain  Ash. — Mr.  John  Herbert  Jenkins,  of 
West  Cross,  Mumbles,  Swansea,  raining  engineer, 
has  been  appointed  surveyor  to  the  Mountain 
Ash  Board  of  Health.  There  were  nineteen 
applicants  for  the  office. 

JVednesburij. — At  a meeting  of  the  Wednesbury 
Local  Board  on  the  22nd  ult.,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
one  of  the  members,  said  be  had  a very  serious 
matter  to  bring  before  the  Board.  An  arrange, 
ment  was  come  to  a short  time  ago  with  their 
surveyor  (Mr.  Fereday)  by  which  his  salary  was 
raised  to  300i.  per  year,  on  the  understanding 
that  be  should  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
his  duties.  Their  surveyor,  however,  had  engaged 
in  a contract  in  a neighbouring  town.  About 
two  months  ago  the  Sedgley  and  Coseley  Local 
Board  advertised  for  tenders  for  the  making  of 
some  new  streets  in  their  parish.  The  lowest 
tender,  which  wns  accepted,  was  in  the  name  of 
Harthill,  a man  who  had  formerly  worked  for 
the  Wednesbury  surveyor,  but  from  what  he 
could  hear  he  was  merely  the  nominal  contractor. 
He  was  prepared  to  prove  that  their  surveyor 
had  visited  the  surveyor  of  the  Coseley  Board, 
had  taken  tracings  of  the  plans,  and  brought 
away  specifications  of  the  work  previously  to  the 
contract  being  sent  in.  He  also  visited  the 
brickyard  of  Messrs.  Whitehouae,  at  Bloomfield, 
in  connexion  with  the  ordering  of  the  materials 
for  making  the  street.  He  could  also  prove  that 
their  surveyor  engaged  some  workmen  on  those 
streets;  that  his  boxes  and  tools  were  in  use 
there ; and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
two  or  three  times  every  week  to  superintend 
the  work  being  done.  He  (the  speaker)  did  not 
think  that  the  Coseley  Board,  as  a Board,  were 
aware  that  Mr.  Fereday  was  connected  with  the 
contract,  but  some  of  the  members  were  aware 
of  it.  When  the  matter  was  before  the  Coseley 
Board,  no  one  knew  Harthill ; but  the  Board  was 
informed  that  Mr.  Fereday  bad  given  him  a good 
obaraoter,  and  said  he  had  done  work  in  Wed- 
nesbury,  and  would  carry  out  the  work  pro- 
perly. That  was  a very  serious  charge,  and  if 
substantiated,  the  confidence  of  every  member 
wonld  be  shaken  in  Mr.  Fereday.  He  then 
moved  that  a committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  charges.  Mr.  Fereday  said  he  denied 
the  charge.  He  was  neither  engaged  nor  inte- 
rested in  any  contract,  and  he  demanded  the 
name  of  the  author.  Aft>er  some  discussion, 
Mr.  Stevenson  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to 
move,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  that  a 
committee  of  the  whole  Board  be  appointed  to 
investigate  the  charge  against  Mr.  Fereday. 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD'S  PROPOSED 
STREET  IMPROVEMENTS,  1S77,  AND  THE 

NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  much  interest  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Crane,  churchwarden  of  St. 
James’s,  'Westraioater,  in  last  week’s  Builder. 
He  Btatea,  with  justice,  that  the  scheme  now 
proposed,  in  its  essentials  was  soggested  long 
since  by  Mr.  Bidgood,  Mr.  Toogood,  and  others, 
inolnding  himself. 

It  is,  i think,  a matter  of  pnblio  regret  that 
the  plan  has  not  been  carried  out  as  then  pro- 
posed. In  that  case  the  ratepayers  would  hare 
been  eared  a heavy  burden,  and  we  should  hare 
had  an  underground  railway,  as  well  as  new 
streets.  The  railway  company  would  have  made 
the  streets,  asking  only  for  a reasonable  contri- 
bution from  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  three 
great  northern  railways  would  hare  been  practi- 
cally brought  down  to  Charing-cross,  and  there 
connected  with  the  sontbcrn  lines. 

A part  of  the  scheme,  moreover,  contemplates 
an  improvement  which  is  greatly  required  in  the 
interest  of  the  National  Gallery,  viz.,  the  forma- 
tion of  a new  street  on  the  west  side  of  it,  con- 
necting Trafalgar-square  and  Leicester-square, 
and  isolating  the  sice  of  the  National  Gallery. 
I say  the  site  of  the  National  Gallery;  for 
although  the  western  part  of  the  sice  is  now 
occupied  by  St.  George’s  Barracks,  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  they  will  always  be  allowed  to 
hinder  the  development  of  the  National  Gallery, 
which  must  ere  long  be  demanded  by  tbe  public. 

The  military  authorities  are  always  naturally 
reluctant  to  give  up  anything;  but  the  barracks 
have  long  been  condemned  as  unhealthy  and  too 
small ; and  even  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  has 
stated  that  the  troops  now  placed  there  might 
advantageously  occupy  other  quarters  if  these 
can  be  found  near  to  tbe  pnblio  offices.  It  is,  in 
tbe  meantime,  quite  clear  that  tbe  site  at  Tra- 
falgar-square  is  not  large  enough  for  a National 
Gallery  worthy  of  the  nation,  and  barracks  also. 
The  National  Gallery  must  turn  out  the  barracks 
or  tbe  barracks  tbe  National  Gallery, — which  is 
it  to  be  ? I sincerely  trust  that  the  Government 
will  DO  longer  evade  this  question.  It  must  be 
faced  sooner  or  later,  and  the  longer  it  is  delayed 
the  greater  will  be  the  difficulty  and  the  cost  to 
the  public.  The  national  collection  of  pictures 
is  of  growing  importance,  and  our  millionnairea 
may  be  expected  to  follow  sometimes  tbe  example 
of  Mr.  Wynn  Ellis  and  others.  The  public  has  a 
right,  therefore,  to  demand  that  official  apathy 
should  not  be  permitted  to  discourage  such  bene- 
factions, and  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
the  present  opportunity  of  securing,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  such 
an  arrangement  of  etreets  as  shall  secure  the  iso- 
lation, safety,  and  sufficiency,  of  the  National 
Gallery. 

The  plans  as  now  published  are  far  from 
answering  to  such  a description,  for  they  curtail 
seriously  the  already  too  limited  site  available 
for  building,  audjwould  render  almost  impossible 
the  enlargement  of  tbe  National  Gallery  on  any- 
thing like  a worthy  scale  to  the  north  and  east, 
and  they  also  omit  the  new  street  on  the  west 
side,  which  formed  so  excellent  a feature  of  the 
original  scheme.  With  reference  to  the  railway, 
it  ought  not  to  be  too  late  even  now  to  combine 
it  with  the  plan  of  the  Board,  and  thus  gain  an 
immense  public  convenience,  with  actual  saving 
of  cost  to  the  ratepayers.  The  whole  plan 
ought  to  be  carefully  considered  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
sure  that  we  obtain  the  maximum  of  advantage 
from  the  necessarily  heavy  expenditure,  which 
will  amount  to  millions.  Iiiprovkk. 


THE  NEW  IMPERIAL  COURT  THEATRE 
IN  VIENNA. 

No  one  looking  at  the  insignificant  and  taste- 
less stmoture  on  the  Michaelerplatz  in  the 
imperial  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  would 
think  it  the  representative  stage  of  the  German 
drama,  much  less  the  favourite  theatre  of  a court 
fond  of  splendour  and  cultivating  the  fine  arte, 
and  of  a people  than  whom  there  is  none  in  the 
world  who  love  the  Muses  better  and  encourage 
their  disciples  more.  Yet  the  old  Burgtheater, 
with  all  its  inconveniences  and  drawbacks,— its 
narrow  corridors  and  steep  stairs,  its  unadorned 
auditory,  its  small  boxes  and  uncomfortable 
seats, — is  as  dear  to  the  theatre-going  Viennese 
as  to  the  London  generation  of  playgoers  long 
passed  away  was  old  Drury.  For,  in  the  old 
roperial  Court  Theatre,  with  the  rise  of  the 


curtain,  all  sense  of  disappointment  and  criticism 
of  the  sarroundiuga  vanished,  to  make  room  for 
admiration  and  the  rare  feeling  of  real  and  ample 
artistic  enjoyment.  No  wonder  that  the  Viennese 
harbours  iu  bis  breast  an  almost  affecting 
attachment  to  his  old  playhouse,  and  that  the 
enthusiast  of  the  Burgtheater  looks  upon  the 
pending  emigration  of  the  “court  actors”  to  a 
larger,  more  elegant,  and  more  comfortable 
theatre  as  equivalent,  with  the  decadence  of  the 
Vienna  stage.  However,  the  fiat  for  its 
destruction  has  gone  forth,  while  a more  worthy 
home  is  already  in  oouree  of  erection.  In  giving 
his  assent  to  the  scheme,  the  Emperor  was 
especially  influenced’by  the  latter  reason,  bat  it 
was  also  necessitated  by  tbe  planned  recon- 
struction of  tbe  Burg  (tbe  Imperial  Castle), — 
which  will  involve  tbe  demolition  of  the  present 
theatre, — as  well  as  by  .the  latter’s_exC6ediDgly 
dangerous  nature  in  case  of  fire. 

The  drawing  np  of  the  plans  was  confided  to 
the  arobitects  Gottfried  Semper  and  Baron 
Hasenaner,  the  creator  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition 
buildings,  of  a premiated  design  for  the  facade 
of  Florence  Cathedral,  of  tbe  plans  for  the  re- 
construction of  the  Imperial  Castle  of  Vienna, 
and  co-operator  with  Semper  in  drawing  up  the 
plans  for  the  Imperial  Court  Museums.  Baron 
Hasenaner  was  also  appointed  to  superintend 
the  carrying  out  of  the  works.  At  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  architects,  tbe  area  gained  by 
the  demolition  of  the  Luwelbastei  was  fixed  on 
as  the  site.  No  better  conld  have  been  chosen, 
as  will  be  seen.  The  new  building  will  be  on 
one  side  of  a square  surronnding  tbe  Rathhaus- 
park  (Town-hall  Park),  the  other  three  sides 
being  formed  by  the  gigantic  Rathhaus  of  tbe 
architect  Schmidt,  the  university  buildings  of 
Peratel,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  of  Hansen 
respectively.  Thus  a square  will  be  created 
which,  in  grandeur  of  its  perspective  and  tbe 
beauty  of  its  architecture,  will  form  one  of  the 
principal  attractions  of  the  “ Kaiseratadt,”  and 
one  of  the  moat  imposing  architectural  ensembles 
of  the  world. 

A few  words  as  to  the  site.  It  is  a spot 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  of 
especial  significance  now,  being  a boundary  stone 
standing  out  prominently  in  the  annals  of  that 
conquering  race  the  rapid  decay  of  which  we 
are  now  witnessing.  The  Ottoman  storm  tide 
which  would  have  burst  irresistibly  over  Western 
Europe  if  a bulwark  had  not  opposed  here  a 
glorious  resistance  was  broken  at  the  Liiwel- 
baatei,  a very  appropriate  name,  meaning  the 
Lions’  Bastion.  Like  lions  at  bay  the  citizens 
of  Vienna  battled  here  against  the  Turks  when 
they,  in  their  second  and  last  siege  of  Vienna, 
in  1683,  dashed  themselves  in  blind  fury  against 
this  and  the  neighbouring  Burg  bastions.  Count 
Rudiger  von  Stabremberg  could  hardly  oppose 
20,000  defenders  (of  whom  7,000  were  armed 
citizens,  the  remainder  being  mercenaries)  to 
the  250,000  Turks  under  Kara  Muatapha.  The 
city,  iu  heroic  sacrifice,  burnt  down  all  the 
suburbs,  stretching  at  that  time  close  to  the 
ditch,  as  soon  as  the  Turks  approached,  a spec- 
tacle which  has  been  compared  by  a chronicler 
with  the  burning  of  Troy.  The  citizens  had  to 
resist  until  the  united  relieving  army  of  Ger- 
mans  under  the  Duke  of  Lothringen  and  Poles 
under  King  John  Sobieski  could  concentrate 
and  bring  assistance  to  their  hard-pressed  city. 
Tbe  Turks  had  essayed  repeatedly,  but  in  vain, 
to  storm  the  Lowelbastei,  barely  in  a defensive 
condition,  but  held  bravely  by  the  Viennese. 
Fresh  breaches  were  continually  being  made  by 
the  Turkish  heavy  ordnance  : their  mines  ex- 
tended  already  as  far  into  the  city  as  the  Church 
of  the  Minorites.  When  distress  had  reached  its 
highest  pitch,  and  further  resistance,  notwith- 
standing  all  the  sacrifice  and  fortitude  of  the  brave 
defenders,  seemed  almost  useless,  fire  signals 
from  the  Leopoldsberg  announced  the  approach 
of  tbe  army  of  relief,  which,  on  September  12th, 
defeated  the  Turks,  and  made  its  entry  into  the 
liberated  city,  the  heroic  constancy  of  which 
alone  had  rendered  that  victory  possible.  On 
this  historical  spot,  steeped  by  noble  blood,  rises 
slowly  the  new  temple  of  the  Muses. 

The  new  theatre,  standing  free  on  all  sides,  is 
designed  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
It  covers  an  area  of  nearly  half  nn  acre,  and  is 
divided  into  a square  centre  building,  flanked  by 
two  one-storied  wings,  and  from  which  projects 
towards  the  facade  a nearly  semicircular  rotunda. 
It  will  be  seen  at  the  first  glance  that  the  centre 
portion  snrmoonted  by  a pediment  is  the  stage, 
while  tho  rotunda  forma  the  auditorium.  In  the 
wings  are  covered  carriage  approaches  for  the 
court  and  the  general  public,  the  stairs,  and 


offices.  The  mnch-contested  circular  fa<;ade, 
employed  first  by  Moller  at  the  theatre  ofMaiuz, 
and  next  by  Semper  at  the  Dresden  theatre,  is 
in  tbe  Vienna  Court  Theatre  developed  in  a 
happy  manner.  From  the  centre  of  the  rotunda 
juts  forth  an  imposing  rectilinear  projection, 
which,  with  its  three  doorways  on  the  ground- 
floor,  marks  the  principal  entrance,  while  its 
first  story  has  a loggia  of  three  openings  sur- 
mounted by  an  entablature.  Of  the  nine  open- 
ings of  the  rotunda,  consequently,  three  are  in 
the  rectilinear  projection,  and  three  in  each  of  ; 
the  adjoining  circular  segments. 

Our  illustration  makes  a detailed  description 
of  the  forms  and  tbe  artistic  adornment  of  the 
structure  unnecessary.  It  need  only  be  men- 
tioned that  in  designing  the  facade  tbe  object 
of  blending  the  forms  of  Italian  Renaissance 
into  an  imposing  effect  bad  to  be  kept  in  view, 
so  as  to  set  off  in  a corresponding  manner  the 
theatre,  of  small  dimensions  compared  with  the 
neighbouring  colossal  architecture. 

In  distributing  the  interior  apace  tho  archi- 
tects had  to  consult,  in  the  first  place,  tho  | 
comfort  of  the  public,  but  they  bad  also  not  to  I 
lose  sight  of  the  effective  arrangement  of  the  | 
stage  portion.  Visitors  on  foot  enter  through  j 
the  nine  arcades  of  the  rotunda  the  imposing  j 
vestibule,  from  which  separate  stairs  lead  into  i 
the  different  places  of  the  auditory.  Covered  : 
approaches  are  provided  for  private  carriages  at 
the  outer  ends  of  the  wings,  so  as  not  to  incom-  i 
mode  foot-paEsengers.  At  the  interior  end  of  : 
the  right  wing  an  approach  to  the  Imperial  box.  ■ 
is  reserved,  while  in  the  left  wing  is  that  to  tho 
archduoal  box.  The  communioations  are  so 
numerous,  and  distribnted  iu  such  a practical 
manner,  that  in  case  of  fire  or  any  other  alarm 
tbe  auditory  may  be  cleared,  without  crushing, 
in  a few  minutes. 

Two  “ foyers,”  one  for  tbe  first  and  second 
tiers,  the  other  for  the  third  and  fourth  tiers, 
are  for  the  convenience  of  those  of  the  public 
who,  either  before  the  commencement  or  during 
the  pauses,  wish  to  have  a chat  or  to  refresh 
themselves.  The  foyer  in  tbe  first  story  ad-  • 
joins  the  loggia  opening  on  to  the  Ringstraase 
and  the  Rathhauspark  opposite.  The  auditorium,  ; 
calculated  to  hold  2,000  spectators,  and  con-  1 
aisting  of  pit  and  four  tiers,  is  nearly  circular,,  i 
and  rises  perpendicularly.  According  to  custom,  / 
the  box  of  tbe  imperial  family  lies  close  to  the  i 
right  side  of  the  stage,  in  the  first  tier  ; that  of  i 
the  archdukes  opposite,  on  tho  left.  The  state  ^ 
box,  used  only  on  special  gala  occasions,  is  in  i 
the  centre  of  the  first  tier.  The  three  lower 
tiers  contain  private  boxes,  but  tbe  middle  of  i 
the  third  tier  is  changed  into  a so-called  amphi-  • 
theatre,  with  seats.  The  fourth  tier,  the  domain  : 
proper  of  the  Burgtheater  enchnsiasta  of  both  ; 
sexes,  is  entirely  occupied  by  seats.  To  each  ; 
private  box  adjoins  a small  saloon,  a comfort  ' 
already  enjoyed  by  visitors  to  the  Imperial  ! 
Opera. 

There  are  no  boxes  in  the  proscenium,  which  ' 
is  43  ft.  3 in.  wide  at  tbe  curtain.  The  stage 
proper  is  75  ft.  6 in.  deep;  behind  is  a supple-  • 
mentary  stage,  35  ft.  deep,  which  may  be  thrown  : 
into  the  ordinary  stage  when  large  crowds  on 
the  stage  require  it.  On  both  sides  of  the  stage, 
in  two  stories,  are  the  dressing-rooms,  one  side 
being  reserved  for  the  male,  the  other  for  the 
female  personnel,  with  separate  entrances  from 
the  street.  There  is  no  provision  for  painters’ 
rooms  and  store-rooms,  as  a separate  building  of 
colossal  dimensions  has  been  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose, for  both  imperial  stages,  in  tbe  suburb  of 
Laimgrube. 

Tbe  construction  of  the  new  theatre  was  begun 
in  1875,  and  may  take  up  another  four  or  five 
years.  It  has  risen  to  the  level  of  the  street, 
which  represents  a greater  quantity  of  work  done 
than  might  be  thought  at  the  first  glance.  The 
foundations,  standing  in  the  former  city  ditch, 
and  which,  on  account  of  the  difficult  ground,  had 
to  be  sunk  to  a great  depth  below  its  bottom, 
have  a height  of  not  less  than  62  ft.  6 in.  Tbe  , 
estimated  coat  of  the  theatre  is  500,000j.  Tha 
nature  of  the  decoration  of  the  auditorium  baa  not 
yet  been  decided  upon. 


Improvements  in  Clerkenwell.  — Some 
extensive  improvements  have  been  made  in 
Clerkenwell,  by  tbe  authority  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  preparatory  to  tbe  carrying  ont 
of  the  new  thoroughfare  which  is  destined,  at 
no  long  time,  to  connect  New  Oxford-street  and 
Bloomsbury  with  Shoreditch  and  the  eastern 
end  of  London. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  IMPERIAL  COURT  THEATRE,  VIENNA. Prop.  Gottfried  Semper  and  Baron  K.  von  Hasenauer,  Architects. 
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THE  NEW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINOS, 
BEADING. 

The  new  municipal  buildinge  for  Reading  were 
jpened  not  very  long  ago  by  the  Lord  ilayor  of 
London.  The  style  adopted  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  is  modified  Gothic.  The 
suildings  are  of  local  grey  brick,  with  red  brick 
Iressings,  relieved  with  red  terra-cotta  from  the 
leighbourhood  of  Norwich.  The  architect  was 
lomewhat  cramped  by  the  nature  of  the  site. 
Che  principal  feature  in  the  structure  is  the 
intrance-tower,  which  supersedes  the  old  en- 
ranee  to  the  Town-hall.  The  portion  of  the 
juildings  facing  the  Market-place  is  three  stories 
ligb,  and  that  facing  Vaetern-street  has  two  prin- 
lipal  stories,  with  the  hall-porter’s  rooms  above. 
Che  Council-chamber  is  36  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide, 
md  2-1  ft.  high,  with  an  ornamental  ceiling.  In 
bis  room  there  is  a gallery  for  the  public,  37  ft. 
ly  12  ft.  The  bay-window  is  18  ft.  by  4 ft.,  and 
ccoBS  to  the  gallery  is  obtained  by  a separate 
taircase.  There  ia  a lift  in  connexion  with  the 
;allery,  for  hoisting  coal.  Access  to  the  tower 
8 secured  by  a flight  of  steps  9 ft.  wide.  There 
ire  three  doorways,  two  of  which  will  be  for 
he  public.  The  old  Council-chamber  Las  been 
hortened,  and  will  be  used  as  a committee- 
oom.  On  the  ground-floor,  in  the  direction  of 
he  Market-place,  are  two  rooms  for  the  town- 
ilerk,  and  rooms  for  the  deputy  town-clerk  and 
he  borough-surveyor,  also  four  strong  rooms  for 
leeds  and  muniments.  Over  the  town-clerk’s 
offices  ia  a large  committee-room,  and  above  it 
ive  rooms  for  the  ball-keeper.  In  the  tower  is 
clock-chamber  affording  room  for  a carillon  of 
lells.  The  roof  of  the  building  is  high  pitched, 
nd  covered  with  tiles.  The  total  coat  is  esti- 
aated  at  10,0003.  Messrs.  Parnell  A;  Sons,  of 
were  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  Buttrell, 
lerk  of  the  works.  The  furniture  of  the  now 
louncil-ohamber  was  made  from  the  architect’s 
pecial  designs,  by  Messrs.  Blowers,  of  Reading. 


MODERN  BUILDING  IN  THE  CITY. 

ARCHITECTlIfiAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Lssociation,  on  the  26th  nit.,  Mr.  H.  C.  Boyee, 
resident,  in  the  chair,  the  following  gentlemen 
?er0  elected  members,  viz.,  Messrs.  C.  M.  Sbiner, 

. Dunn,  E.  H.  Bruton,  J.  A.  Thomas,  R.  Potts 
e Redder,  and  R.  Kendrick. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Lee 
Dr  his  kindness  in  allowing  the  members  to  visit 
he  new  church  of  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel 
described  in  our  last);  and  it  was  announced 
hat  the  second  visit  of  the  session  would  take 
lace  to-day  (Saturday)  to  Messrs.  Waterlow’s 
ew  printing  and  stationery  works,  Finsbury- 
larket,  described  with  illustrations  in  our  volume 
)r  1876  (pp.  433-437). 

Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  then  read  the  following 
aper  on  “ Modern  Building  in  the  City  ” : — 

The  City  of  London  is  being  rebuilt.  The 
ausea  for  such  rebuilding  are  clear.  Not  only 
ave  the  existing  houses  become  unfit  by  their 
rrangementa  for  the  wants  of  commercial  life 
8 now  carried  on,  but  the  mode  in  which  the 
pace  has  been  covered  is  inconsistent  with  the 
oonoraical  use  of  valuable  areas,  and  in  a great 
leasure  this  cause  has  been  the  mainspring  of 
inch  activity.  It  is  not  the  main  element  of  my 
abject  to  touch  upon  the  question  of  the  value 
f land  in  the  City ; but  it  must  be  clear,  on 
eflection,  that  the  varying  character  and  value, 
lonsequently,  of  special  sites  and  areas  'is  the 
motor  which  determines  the  special  class  of 
uilding;  and  the  success,  or  the  contrary,  of 
lany  a development  of  a building  site  depends 
n.that  nice  adjustment  of  the  building  to  the 
pecial  want  of  the  immediate  locality. 

Looking  back  over  a space  of  a quarter  of  a 
entury,  or  thereabouts,  what  a difference  do  we 
nd  in  the  City  of  London!  Improved  streets, 
lew  thoroughfares,  such  as  Cannon  and  Queen 
''ictoria  streets,  formed ; new  and  extensive 
larketsj  gigantic  railway  stations,  with  hotel 
ocommodation ; uew  City  halls,  enormous  stacks 
f offices  and  warehouses,  taking  the  place  of- 
lany  an  open  and  almost  unused  garden  or  yard  j 
nd  a viaduct  formed  to  span  Farringdon. street, 
dth  all  its  approaches ; making  a series  of 
rorks,  independently  of  new  bridges,  which 
rould  do  credit  to  any  city  in  the  world.  I can 
'ell  recollect  being  concerned  in  the  making  of 
uggestive  designs  for  the  line  Cannon-street, 
r rather  its  extension  and  widening,  should 
ike;  and  I well  remember  at  a later  date  how 
□thusiastically  and  energetically  the  chairman 


of  the  Committee  of  the  Corporation  carrying 
out  this  improvement  worked  at  its  develop, 
ment,  despite  the  prophecies  of  many  that  it 
would  be  a failure.  How  little  was  it  foreseen 
that  with  all  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made,  at  this  moment,  from  the  growth  of 
traffic,  especially  in  the  east  of  the  City,  much 
more  requires  to  bo  done,  and  that  even  with 
respect  to  Cannon-street  itself,  though  receiving 
a large  measure  of  traffic,  the  pressure  on  the 
open  “space  opposite  the  Mansion  House  and  in 
the  Poultry  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  almost 
dangerous  to  cross,  and  the  widening  of  the 
Poultry  and  the  eastern  end  of  Cheapside  has 
become  a matter  of  necessity,  now,  I am  happy 
to  say,  in  course  of  completion.  Into  the  con. 
troversy  about  a new  bridge  I will  not  enter : 
suffice  it  to  say  that  whether  such  be  formed  at 
a point  near  the  Tower  or  not,  I believe  a new 
street  or  an  extensive  widening  in  the  Eastoheap 
district  ia  the  great  necessity  of  the  honr,  and 
it  will  be  much  to  be  regretted  if  the  spirited 
Corporation  of  the  City  do  not  take  this  matter 
in  hand,  in  the  event  of  the  new  street  to  Fen- 
ohurch-street  and  its  widening  being  delayed. 

The  task  I have  undertaken  lies  in  a uar- 
rower  sphere, — viz.,  to  give  some  account  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  execution  of 
a large  amount  of  modern  building  in  the  City, 
and  to  render  such  account  as  full  of  practical 
hints  as  I can  make  it.  Every  candid  man  who 
has  any  experience  on  this  matter  will  admit,  I 
think,  not  only  the  difficulties  surrounding  a City 
practice,  but  that  by  a large  number  of  archi- 
tects practising  in  the  City  the  difficalties  have 
been  met,  and  substantial  and  handsome  build- 
ings adorn  many  a City  lane  or  narrow  street, — 
buildings  in  which  no  elements  of  sound  con. 
struction  are  wanting,  and  in  which  meanness 
and  “ scamping  ” are  wholly  absent.  As  to  the 
larger  question  of  the  wane  of  unity  of  design, 
with  a certain  kind  of  fragmentary  and  detached 
look  about  many  buildings  therein,  you  will, 
doubtless,  expect  mo  to  say  a few  words.  Each 
building,  no  doubt,  presents  as  much  unliheness 
to  its  neighbour  as  the  efforts  of  the  designer 
have  seemed  to  make  possible ; but  it  becomes 
worth  while  to  consider  whether  those  modern 
streets  injthe  City,  which  are  somewhat  more 
uniform  in  general  character,  are  equally  inte- 
resting  either  to  the  artist  or  to  the  general 
public.  Take,  for  instance,  either  Moorgate- 
street  or  King  William-street : immensely  in 
advance  as  they  were  of  previously-existing 
streets,  must  it  not  be  admitted  that  there 
ia  a dull  monotony  and  fiatness  wearisome 
to  the  eye  ? Again,  in  Queen  Victoria.street, 
does  the  street  lose  in  general  effect  by  a 
large  diversity,  with  a minimum  of  com- 
Lined  uniformity  in  the  designs  of  blocks  ? 
It  cannot  be  denied  this  is  a practical  question 
of  great  interest  and  importance.  Our  streets 
have  lost  the  picturesqueueas  of  gabled  and 
overhanging  roof,  of  bay  window,  corbel,  and 
carved  projecting  porch.  Space  has  become  too 
valuable  to  lose  a foot,  and  the  architect  has 
been  almost  driven  to  got  all  his  depth  aud  play 
to  his  building  in  the  depth  of  the  wall  itself, 
with  what  cornices  and  balcony  he  can  get.  If 
yon,  then,  require  a unity  of  design,  carried  out 
by  the  mind,  not  of  one,  but  many  designers,  do 
you  not  lose  the  individuality,  the  genius,  and 
scope  of  the  artist,  to  produce  possibly  what  may 
offend  none,  but  which  may  not  meet  the  special 
wants  of  any  ? I am  inclined  to  think  so,  and 
to  believe  that  any  survey  of  the  City  of  London 
by  the  young  architect  in  search  of  examples  or 
experience  will  show  him,  in  many  an  out-of-the- 
way  corner,  a building  with  its  own  character 
and  design,  at  onco  stamping  upon  it  a record  of 
personal  care  aud  thought.  This  detached  mode 
of  dealing  with  City  buildings  arises,  in  a great 
measure,  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Leases  fall  out,  the  lessor  naturally  desires  the 
market  value  of  the  ground,  and  in  order  to 
recoup  himself  the  lessee  roust,  without  loss  of 
time,  or  waiting  for  adjoining  leases  to  fall  in, 
construct  the  best  building  he  can  on  the  site. 
Many  a time  it  gives  a real  and  lasting  source  of 
regret  to  the  architect  concerned  to  destroy  that 
which  in  substantiality,  in  pioturesqueness,  in 
quaintnesB,  and  character,  he  wonld  gladly  pre. 
serve.  Such  was  my  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
demolition  of  the  houses  in  Lime-street.  Every 
suggestion  thatl  could  make  to  myself  failed  as  to 
a profitable  utilisation  of  the  whole  site,  which  was 
very  large,  standing,  as  these  honses  did,  on  the 
only  available  street  frontage.  As  you  probably 
know,  every  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the 
chimney-pieces  and  specimens  of  the  carved 
work,  and  I have  good  reason  to  know  that  at 


no  distant  date  the  Sonth  Kensington  Mnseum 
will  have  these  specimens  of  both  ready  for  the 
inspection  of  the  public.  Again,  in  Pudding, 
lane,  lately,  it  has  been  my  duty  to  have  re- 
moved a building  of  singular  interest,  containing 
a slab  in  the  basement  with  the  following 
inscription : — • 

“Here  by  ye  Permission  of  Heaven  Hell  broke  loose 
upon  this  Protestant  City  from  the  malicious  hearts  of 
barbarous  Papists  by  ye  hand  of  their  agent  Hubert  who 
confessed  and  on  ye  Ruinea  of  this  place  declared  the  Fact 
for  which  he  was  haoged  (vizt.)  that  here  begau  the 
Dredfull  Fire  which  is  described  and  perpetuated  on  and 
by  the  neighbouriug  pillar.  Erected  anno  1030,  in  the 
Mayoraltie  of  Sir  Patience  Ward,  Knt." 

You  will  see  by  the  drawing  I present  of  the 
front  next  Pudding-lanewhat  a capital  specimen 
it  was  of  brickwork,  really  admirably  preserved, 
clean  and  sharp,  and  well  worthy  of  the  thought 
of  others  from  its  simplicity  and  unity  of  general 
character.  My  effort  in  the  new  structure  has 
been  to  preserve  a red  brick  front,  bat  to  utilise 
to  the  full  the  light  needful  for  the  building.  I 
know  not  how  this  demolition  of  the  old  and 
replacement  is  to  be  avoided,  even  if  interfering 
with  many  a gabled  and  overhanging  front,  with 
carved  porch,  or  fine  oak  staircase.  The  law  of 
snpply  and  demand  is  asserting  itself;  the  com. 
meroe  of  the  City  and  each  special  market 
requires  that  those  engaged  in  trade  should  be 
on  the  spot  where  it  centres;  and  this  necessi- 
tates that  many  a house  of  an  old  merchant- 
prince  should  give  place  to  a stack  of  offices 
capable  of  taking  twenty  times  the  number  of 
occupants  on  its  area.  The  foresight  that  can 
see  in  the  possible  development  of  a site  a large 
and  profitable  speculation  after  the  payment  of 
a large  ground-rent  baa  rewarded  during  the 
last  few  years  many  an  investor,  and,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  by  some  few  unworthy  speculators  ; 
and  I know  of  no  more  legitimate  field  for  the 
investment  of  capital  than  one  with  all  the 
elements  of  soundness  arising  from  the  possession 
and  development  of  a good  City  freehold.  The 
difficulties  enconntered  in  such  development  I 
must  not  allow  yon  to  think  lightly  of.  Our 
forefathers  had  a strange  predilection  for  making 
the  divisional  line  of  their  buildings  often  over  a 
public  passage,  or  one  that  has  become  such ; 
their  timber  construction  offered  no  obstacle  to 
such  an  arrangement.  The  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing Act  and  the  necessary  protection  against  fire 
offer  considerable  difficulties  in  dealing  with  such 
cases.  Again,  our  predScessors  thought  little  of 
intermixed  property.  In  not  a few  cases  I have 
met  with  in  the  City  of  London,  the  vaults  would 
ran  under  the  adjacent  owner’s,  and  his  upper 
stories  run  over  the  owner  of  such  vaults, 
requiring  a good  deal  of  equitable  adjustment  of 
values  and  areas.  Again,  onr  ancestors  thought 
little  of  the  nature  of  their  foundations;  in 
many  cases,  and  notably  in  one  recent  case,  I 
have  found  the  heaviest  class  of  building  resting 
on  the  blackest  of  mud,  and  often  the  basement 
is  found  honey-combed  with  cesspools,  drains, 
and  dry  wells. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you 
of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  easements 
of  buildings  that  now  come  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  architect  to  surmount  in  the  oon. 
struction  of  most  modern  buildings.  The  audacity 
that  wonld  construct  a new  building  regardless 
of  the  light  that  may  be  essential  to  the  bnsinesa 
of  the  adjoining  tradoemeu  must  be  met  by  firm, 
ness  and  fair  consideration  for  each  party  : wo 
stand  in  a position  of  equitable  Jurisdiction,  not 
to  allow  such  qnestions  to  be  made  the  means  of 
extortion  on  the  one  side,  or  of  adding  to  the 
value  of  an  adjacent  property  in  the  course  of 
reconstrnotion  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  of 
the  ancient  lights  adjoining.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  subject  requires  mnoh  care  in  the  con- 
struction  of  a modern  building,  but  each  case 
rests  to  a considerable  degree  on  special  circum- 
stances, and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  general  law 
con  be  framed  applicable  to  all  cases  which  may 
not  practically  do  an  injustice.  The  light  required 
for  a diamond  merchant  cannot  be  defined  by 
angles  of  45“  laid  down  haphazard  on  a plan. 
There  are  cases  not  difficult  to  find  in  the  City, 
however,  where  a rigid  adherence  to  a special 
angle  has  created  such  a curtailment  of  a build- 
ing as  to  make  it  positively  an  eyesore  and 
irreparable  damage. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  litigation  and  delay 
in  the  construction  of  modern  buildings  are  all 
the  questions  arising  ont  of  the  rebuilding  of 
party-walls,  and  the  injury  consequent  upon  such 
rebuilding.  I can  recollect  a case  where  no  leas 
than  eight  suits  were  threatened,  arising  from  this 
difficulty  and  the  light  and  air  question,  in  the 
reconstruction  of  one  building;  and  only  by  a 
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spirib  of  conciliation,  witli  a firm  maintenance, 
neverthelese,  of  the  rights  of  yonr  clients,  can 
these  questions  be  settled  without  recourse  to 
litigation  in  any.  It  is  well  for  an  architect  to 
recollect  that  the  operation  of  the  Building  Act 
as  now  framed  does  often  inflict  on  the  adjoining 
owner  an  amount  of  practical  loss  and  hard- 
ship, by  laying  him  open,  by  interfering  with  his 
trade,  by  driving  away  hia  tenants,  by  dust,  and 
the  like,  not  provided  for  by  the  said  Act,  which 
may  naturally,  and  specially  in  the  mind  of  a 
short  lessee,  render  him  very  sensitive,  and 
worthy  of  some  equitable  consideration,  to  avoid, 
if  possible,  litigation.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  difBoultiea  connected  with  nniting  buildings 
of  different  owners  can  be  looked  npon  as  slight. 
The  necessities  of  trade  demand  an  acqoisiiion 
of  fresh  premises;  the  differing  owners  naturally 
object  to  any  intermixture  that  may  serve  as 
the  basis  of  litigation  in  the  future.  It  is  here 
that  the  architect  may  show  a reasonable  regard 
for  the  wishes  of  all  by  preserving  a line  of 
oolnmns  on  the  upper  story,  by  defined  walls  in 
the  basement,  and  clear  plans  on  the  deeds  as 
to  future  restorations  of  the  added  premises 
intact.  Again,  the  architect  in  any  large  town  baa 
now  to  deal  with  the  powers  justly  and  wisely  given 
to  many  corporations  requiring  the  owner  to  sur- 
render a portion  of  his  land  for  street  widening. 
In  the  City  of  London  this  power  has  been  exer- 
cised most  osefully  to  the  citizens  at  large,  and 
on  the  whole  in  great  fairness  to  the  parties 
compensated.  It  wonld  appear  to  be  the  wisest 
course  here  to  weigh  the  circumstances  of  each 
•case,  and  to  make  the  claim  commensurate 
with  the  loss,  having  regard  to  the  whole 
property. 

I am  by  no  means  mentioning  these  matters 
to  discourage  those  who  are  entering  on  the 
active  duties  of  life.  Energy,  resource,  courtesy, 
sbraightforwardnesB,  and  gentlemanly  feeling, 
will  do  much  to  make  the  arrangement  of  pro- 
fessional difficulties  easy.  Any  man  singly, 
anxious  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  client, 
with  no  undue  desire  to  hasten  to  get  wealth, 
will  win  the  regard  of  that  class  of  men  who  are 
truly  worth  working  for  ; and  I know  of  nothing 
more  satisfactory  to  the  man  in  advanced  prac- 
tice  than  to  feel  that,  as  years  go  by,  his  client 
again  and  again  returns  to  him  as  he  would  do 
to  bis  family  solicitor  or  other  confidential 
adviser.  To  feel  that  you  have,  at  moderate 
cost,  and  with  prudent  outlay,  secured  to  a man, 
and  probably  bis  family,  an  enhanced  and  secure 
class  of  fortune,  is  no  slight  source  of  satisfac- 
tion ; at  the  same  time  it  may  be  the  duty  of 
the  architect  to  stand  firm  on  many  matters  of 
design,  and  to  lose  a commission  sooner  than 
consent  to  erect  that  which  would  be  a standing 
reproach  to  him  by  its  meanness  or  unsuit- 
ability.  On  the  contrary,  how  great  a source  of 
lasting  satisfaction  a good  design  becomes  when 
well  and  thoughtfully  worked  out. 

Amid  the  persistent  depreciation  of  architects 
at  the  present  moment,  the  respectable  prac- 
titioner can  afford  to  smile,  and  treat  with  con- 
tempt the  insinuations  so  freely  thrown  out  in 
the  columns  of  the  press.  Conecions  of  rectitude 
himself,  though  a member  of  a profession  to 
which  there  is  no  bar  at  the  entrance,  he  cannot 
deny  that  there  may  be  a limited  number  of 
black  sheep  ; bub  it  is  hard  to  stand  by  and  hear 
these  charges  made  as  applicable  to  the  whole 
body.  It  is  so  easy  to  charge  jobbery,  bungling, 
and  corruption  against  a whole  class  of  men, 
withoot  venturing  to  name  any, — the  only  point 
that  is  certain  in  my  experience  being  this  : 
that  the  man  who  is  meanest  in  his  relations  to 
a professional  man,  is  the  man  ever  readiest  to 
make  these  charges.  Be  it  our  dnty,  in  our 
societies,  in  our  individual  practice,  in  our  social 
relations  and  every  corporate  capacity,  to  brand 
the  man  capable  of  dishonouring  the  profession, 
and  apart  from  this,  ‘‘to  go  on  our  way 
fearlessly.” 

Inow  propose  to  give  ina  short  compass  some 
of  the  leading  characteristics  of  various  classes 
of  city  building,  dividing  the  same  into, — 1st. 
Warehouses  and  wharfs.  2nd.  Office  buildings, 
banks  and  insurauce  offices,  and  the  like. 
3rd.  City  halls,  clubs,  and  public  buildings. 

Warehouses  ond  Whor/s. — The  elements  of 
design  in  warehouses  would  seem  to  be  simple, 
but  to  be  successful  I believe  the  only  way  is  to 
get  clearly  into  your  mind  the  working  of  the 
special  business.  The  means  of  entry  of  goods 
and  their  discharge  from  the  proper  departments 
are  some  of  the  first  elements  of  the  design  ; with 
full  provision,  by  lifts,  cranes,  and  jibs,  to  raise  and 
lower  the  goods  to  and  from  the  different  floors. 
This  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  a suggestion 


which  has  not  yet  been  much  adopted  in  the 
city  of  London,  viz.,  to  have  a means  of  loading 
and  unloading  goods  on  a reserved  area  within 
the  building.  Much  trouble  will  be  saved  with 
the  police,  and  it  is  possible  to  combine  access 
to  two  or  three  buildings  from  one  yard.  In 
waterside  premises  special  attention  most  be 
given  to  the  position  of  loop-holes  in  relation 
to  unloading  from  barges  and  the  difficulties 
of  overlapping  the  adjacent  frontage  if  not  care- 
fully studied.  Of  course  the  question  of  strength 
must  always  remain  one  of  the  prime  essentials 
in  this  class  ofdeaign, — so  accurately  to  estimate 
your  strength,  from  the  lightest  fancy  goods 
warehouse  to  the  heavy  waterside  one  as  to 
meet  the  speciality  of  each.  Here  great  judg- 
ment will  be  wanted  as  to  the  substructure  of 
the  building.  In  the  heaviest  class  of  ware- 
houses,  if  brick  piers  are  resorted  to  in  the 
vaulted  basements,  the  harder  class  of  bricks, 
such  as  pavionre,  must  be  used.  The  calcula- 
tions, too,  must  be  carefully  gone  into  as  to  the 
iron  girders,  always  remembering  that  there  is 
a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  parties  nsing 
warehouse  property  to  strain  the  building  to 
the  utmost  it  will  bear;  and  even  in  the  lighter 
class  of  warehouses,  wrought  iron  should  be 
freely  used  in  girders,  lintels,  and  the  like. 
It  becomes,  too,  of  great  importance  to  consider 
the  material  of  the  floors  themselves.  Whether 
iron  joists  and  concrete,  brick  arches  and  tie- 
rods,  tile  arches,  joists  in  iron  and  stone,  or 
whatever  material  is  adopted,  ample  means  of 
testing,  or  perhaps  better,  loading,  should  be 
resorted  to  before  the  building  Las  progressed 
too  much.  One  constant  source  of  difficulty  in 
the  arrangement  of  large  warehouses  is  the 
restriction  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  as 
respects  area,  the  fact  being  constantly  that  a 
building  may  bo  just  over  the  216,000  cubic  feet 
without  being  substantially  large  enough  for 
two,  and  some  reasonable  licence  should  be  given 
to  the  district  surveyor  to  adjudicate  in  such  a 
case.  In  one  case  I adopted  the  plan  of 
dividing  the  warehouses,  but  approaching  them 
by  a common  staircase,  fire-proof  in  character, 
with  wronght-iron  doors  on  each  landing,  care 
being  taken  that  the  goods  could  be  run  through 
interruptedly,  and  a perfect  line  of  communica- 
tion maintained.  The  point  that,  of  course, 
dictates  mostly  the  arrangement  of  warehouses 
where  the  exposure  and  sale  of  goods  is  one  of 
the  chief  uses  of  the  building,  is  the  amount  and 
disposal  of  the  light.  Here  come  into  considera- 
tion the  questions  of  internal  lighting  as  well  as 
window  surface,  by  wells  to  the  different  floors, 
also  special  arrangements,  to  avoid  a glare  of 
light,  both  as  injurious  to  the  goods  and  to  their 
sale,  and  the  necessity  at  times  of  a good  north 
light, — the  great  value  of  land  and  the  limitation 
of  areas  making  it  a matter  of  regret  that 
owners  of  property  are  often  unwilling  to  give  up 
a sufficient  area  for  lighting,  thereby  diminishing 
the  letling  value  of  the  property.  The  plan  of 
internal  lighting  has  many  advantages  : it  enables 
counters  so  to  be  arranged  for  the  exposing  of 
goods  as  to  be  attractive  and  easily  served ; it 
also  forms  a capital  air-shaft  to  a warehouse ; 
but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  dust  falling  on 
to  the  lower  floors,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
such  shafts  greatly  accelerate  any  fire  that 
once  Las  a hold  on  the  premises.  The 
building  of  all  classes  of  warehouses  has  been 
very  considerable  of  late  years.  Of  the  heavier 
descriptions,  such  waterside  warehouses  as 
Hnmphery’s,  Scovell’s,  Mark  Brown’s,  Butler’s, 
the  Dublin  Steam,  the  Leith  and  Glasgow, 
Brooks’s,  Spicer’s,  Dyers’  Hall  Wharf,  and  Red 
Lion  Wharf,  are  examples.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  wholesale  trades  in  the  City,  such  ware- 
houses as  Blnmberg’s,  Cook’s,  Morley’s,  Foster, 
Porter,  & Co.’s,  Meeking’s,  Copestake'e,  Devas’s, 
Ryland’s,  &c.,  show  a large  amount  of  good  work; 
whilst  of  the  lesser  class  of  warehouses  it  would 
be  invidious  to  speak,  they  are  so  numerous  and 
so  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  recognisable  by  all 
that  throughout  an  extending  area  around  the 
City,  warehouses  are  being  built  of  no  mean 
pretensions,  and  that  in  the  character  of  their 
designs  externally  their  real  use  is  set  forth. 
Simplicity  of  design,  boldness  of  feature, 
character  with  either  vertical  or  horizontal 
treatment,  and  no  rigid  adherence  to  a style 
of  architecture  unsuitable  to  the  wants  of  the 
building,  are  the  essential  features  of  success. 
The  manufacturing  premises  especially  connected 
with  the  printing  and  stationery  trades  in  the 
City  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  In  such 
premises  as  Messrs.  Cassell,  Patter,  & Galpin’s, 
and  Messrs.  Waterlow  & Son’s,  yon  find  the  plan 
and  arrangement  of  the  same  largely  sub- 
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ordinated  to  the  most  efllcient  mode  of  using ; 
steam  power  in  the  machinery, 

OJfices,  Banhs,  and  Insurance  Buildings. — We 
have  now  advanced  to  a higher  type  of  building, 
and  one  to  which  the  main  energies  of  building 
investors  have  been  directed  of  late  years.  Wholel 
streets  and  City  lanes  have  been  almost  rebuilt; 
take  Mincing  and  Mark  lanes,  Lombard-street, 
Throgmorton-streeb,  Broad-street,  and  many 
others,  and  you  have  evidence  of  this  fact.  The 
guiding  principles  of  the  designers  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  seek  far.  Unless  tho  premises  have 
been  designed  for  the  special  wants  of  a par- 
ticular firm,  then  the  architect  commences  on 
the  basement  by  a development  that  in  many 
quarters  of  the  City  would  treat  such  portion  as 
offices,  utilising  the  darkest  parts  for  strong 
rooms;  on  the  ground-floor, — the  most  valuable 
one, — he  utilises  the  area  to  the  full,  with  ample 
height  of  story,  and  with  often  an  inevitable 
sacrifice  of  the  architecture  for  the  light  in  thei 
street-front,  and  he  secures  by  lanterns,  or  other- 
wise in  the  rear  by  vertical  lighting,  that  which 
is  indispensable.  In  the  design  for  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland  I have  endeavoured  to  deal: 
with  the  difficult  question  of  the  indispensable 
sacrifice  of  the  solidity  of  the  ground-floor 
in  a somewhat  unusual  way,  viz.,  by  putting 
the  two  lower  stories  under  an  arcade,  but 
giving  great  depth  and  boldness  to  the  three- 
quarter  columns  carrying  the  saperstruoture.  I 
have  said  this  is  a treatment  that  is  indispensable; 
with  great  depth  in  valnable  premises,  with 
questionable  back  lighting,  and  a narrow  street 
and  high  buildings  opposite,  the  treatment 
necessary  for  shop  property  must  in  spirit  be 
maintained.  You  regret  it,  but  you  succumb 
to  the  inevitable;  the  design  if  executed  otherwise 
will  be  to  the  owner  in  the  future  not  only 
a loss  of  great  importance  possibly,  but  an 
annoyance  he  will  ever  be  striving  to  re- 
move, possibly  by  an  alteration  in  the  future 
that  would  seriously  affect  the  whole,  AS 
yon  rise  to  the  upper  floor, — and,  indeed,  this 
remark  applies  to  many  ground  - floors, — the 
possible  subdivision  must  be  dictated  by  the 
wants  of  the  locality,  the  means  of  subdivision 
being  supplied  by  the  design,  but  the  actual  sub- 
diviaiou  possibly  being  left  undeveloped.  Con- 
veniences, such  as  lavatories  and  tho  like: 
must  be  provided  in  such  numbers  and  in  suofaf 
positions  as  may  bo  adequate  and  accessible  tcl^ 
all.  The  staircases  and  passages  it  is  well  tef 
consider  as  a sort  of  highway  (not  necessarily,  as 
regards  the  latter,  unconnected  with  anothei 
building,  and  if  becoming  a much-used  passage 
publicity  undoubtedly  favours  letting),  aud  ic 
one  respect  very  large  blocks  of  offices  have 
obstacles  to  fight  against,  compared  with  othersi 
in  the  fact  that  firms  placed  in  them  are  to  s 
certain  extent  lost  and  difficult  to  find ; this 
however,  may  be  much  met  by  clearness  ol 
method  in  description  of  the  access  to  the) 
various  floors.  Many  subjects  in  every  sue! 
class  of  design  must  engage  the  designer’s  mind 
the  ever-important  question  of  the  direction 
class,  and  amount  of  light;  the  height  of  tht 
entrance-floor  from  the  street;  the  height  and 
number  of  the  floors  themselves ; the  possibilitj 
of  fire  from  adjacent  premises;  and  variom 
elements  of  special  fitness  for  each  trade  to  b< 
carried  on,  all  of  them  demand  the  thooght  O! 
the  architect,  and  upon  these  points  great 
diversity  of  opinion  exists.  In  the  arrangemem 
ofbanksit  isobvions  that  security  is  one  elemem 
to  be  carefully  studied.  Other  requirementt 
being, — good  space  for  the  public;  access  tocer; 
tain  offices  without  intermixture  with  the  clerks: 
means  of  careful  and  easy  supervision  of  thi 
staff;  and  all  the  attendant  and  accessory  offices 
with  greatest  attention  given  to  position  of  thi 
strong  rooms,  their  security  both  from  thiever 
and  fire.  The  banks  in  the  City  of  London  arJ 
unequalled  in  the  world,  I imagine,  in  thislatteii 
accommodation,  from  the  practice  of  leaving  ii 
their  hands  by  enstomera  their  boxes  contain 
ing  enormous  value.  In  relation  to  this  pap 
of  the  subject,  the  National  Safe  Deposit  Com 
pany’s  premises  offer  a specimen  open  to  muo) 
commendation  for  their  completeness  and  tht 
skill  with  which  they  have  been  carried  out. 

With  respect  to  the  insurance-offices  in  thi 
City  much  could  be  said.  They  represent  somt 
of  the  finest  blocks  of  buildings  it  possesses 
in  some  cases  with  hnndreds  of  clerks,  all  kep 
by  a clear  administrative  head  in  their  depart 
ments.  The  building  must  assist  such  classifies 
tion,  and  utterly  fails  of  its  object  unless  designei 
80  to  assist.  It  seems  only  becoming  and  naturt 
that  the  head  offices  of  these  gigantic  concerni 
with  their  ramifications  throughout  the  countn 
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Id  tave  both,  dignity  of  design,  absolute 
lence  of  execution,  and  loftiness  and  space 
oh  department.  Where  so  many  buildings 
of  great  merit  and  in  all  styles,  it  is 
nib  to  select ; but  in  Palmerston-buildings, 
e large  block  at  the  corner  of  Lombard  and 
leoburoh  streets,  in  the  General  Credit  Com- 
’sofficGBjMesBrs.Huth’a  offices,  Messrs.  Shaw, 

11,  & Co.’s  offices,  and  others,  you  have 
iples  of  noble  blocks  of  offices ; and  in  the 
onal  Provincial  Bank,  the  London  and 
Ry  Bank,  the  Hand-in-Hand,  the  Economic, 
National  Provident,  the  Queen’s,  the  Scottish 
jws’  Fund,  the  National  Discount  Company, 
iks's  Bank,  the  North  British  and  Mer- 
ile,  you  have  banks,  and  insurance  and  other 
38,  worthy  of  the  City. 

'.ty  Halls,  Clubs,  and  Public.  Buildings. — My 
head  is  of  a more  general  character,  and 
rs  to  those  buildings  of  social  and  other  use, 
devoted  directly  to  commerce.  I am  not 
ons  to  enter  into  any  controversy  on  the 
eot  of  City  Guilds;  suffice  it  to  say  that  if, 
lOut  wholly  losing  sight  of  the  traditions  of 
past  in  an  age  of  a race  for  wealth,  the  City 
Id  becomes  a centre  for  enlightened  charity, 
to  art,  encouragement  of  education,  and 
ating  social  intercourse,  it  seems  to  me  to 
i no  further  defence,  and  it  may  well  be 
nitted  that  these  companies  should  have 
s worthy  of  our  time.  Some  of  those 
ting  for  many  years  are  well  worthy  of  a 
b;  such  as  the  Goldsmiths’,  Fishmongers’, 
Haberdashers’,  but  of  late  years,  in  the 
pers’,  the  Clothworkers’,  the  Saddlers’,  and 
Curriers’,  we  have  new  halls,  on  which  much 
ley  and  thonght  have  been  spent;  and  at 
moment  the  Carpenters’  Company  and  the 
thersellers’  also,  are  about  commencing  to 
jt  new  buildings,  or  to  add  to  their  present 
.dings.  We  may  hope  that  such  liberal 
enditnre  of  their  money  may  bean  earnest  of 
te  liberal  enconragement  of  art,  whether  in 
direction  of  technical  art-education  or  other- 

0 throughout  the  metropolis.  Club  life  has 
ided  the  City,  and  at  least  five  clubs  exist, 
3e  of  which  are  already  housed  in  sufficient 
Idings,  and  another  is  now  in  course  of  erec- 
1.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  say  bow  far  this 
uixtnre  of  social  and  political  life  in  the  City 
7 extend ; bub  it  is  well  to  settle  the  principles 
design  applicable  to  this  class  of  building,  as 
as  we  can  do  so.  Nothing  would  appear  clearer 
D that  such  buildings  must  partake  of  the 
.racter  of  luncheon-honses,  and  that  the  first 
nciple  of  the  plan  should  be  to  make  the 
)lic  dining-room  easily  and  first  accessible, 

1 this  is  the  plan  of  the  older  clubs,  but  is 
I being  adopted  in  the  erection  of  the  City 
leral  Club.  The  adoption  of  a style  for  a City 
b in  a narrow  street  also  seems  to  dictate 
t which  will  aSord  an  amount  of  light  almost 
.otically  unlimited ; and  hei’o  again  it  is 
icult  to  see  how  the  ordinary  Classic 
)e  of  building  can  meet  such  requirements, 
ave  left  myself  little  space  to  speak  of  those 
ently-erected  public  buildings  in  the  City 
rthy  of  notice,  but  they  are  not  very  numerous, 
molition  of  such  in  the  form  of  churches  has 
sn  rather  the  order  of  the  day,  and  though  all 
il  acquiesce  in  this  when  the  building  had  no 
m of  excellence,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in 
3 or  two  cases,  such  as  St.  Anbholin’s,  all 
juld  have  been  removed.  The  llev.  Mr.  Parker’s 
ipel  on  the  Tiadnct,  the  Memorial  Hall, 
Jfarriogdon-street,  and  the  Auction  Mart,  are 
varying  types  of  design  and  merit;  but,  as  a 
ole,  they  want  that  interest  both  in  style  and 
latment  which  the  ancient  history  of  the  City 
,uld  appear  to  have  dictated.  But  if  we  tura 
ithe  Bible  Society’s  Honse,  the  additions  to 
'a  Merchant  Taylors’  Schools,  the  Stock  Ex. 
ange,  the  New  Library  of  the  Gnildhall,  we 
ve  good  specimens  of  a class  of  .buildings 
lich  are  a lasting  credit  to  their  designers.  It 
mid  be  wrong  in  such  a paper  to  omit  men- 

of  the  large  additional  building  of  the  Post 
fice,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  and 
pwgato-street,  marked  as  it  is  by  scale  and 
neral  dignity.  Nor  shonld  we  omit  to  notice 
me  of  the  restorations  of  the  City  chnrches, 
iiich  have  been  carried  out  with  great  faithful- 
iss,  ungrudging  use  of  funds,  and  a desire  to 
ike  them  worthy  of  altered  times.  No  sketch 
I modern  building  in  the  City  would  be  at  all 
Implete  without  a reference  to  the  immense  rail* 
ly  stations  and  hotels  adjacent,  such  as  the 
[.nnon-street,  the  Holborn  Viaduct,  the  North 
indon,  and,  the  Great  Eastern ; but  I cannot 
jgoise  the  fact  that  an  architect  must  look 
on  them  with  mixed  feelings.  The  huge  cir. 


cular  roof  of  the  South-Eastern  Station  has 
altered  the  character  of  the  City  looking  east- 
ward  or  westward  up  the  river,  and,  truth  com* 
pels  me  to  say,  for  the  worse.  It  is  customary 
to  praise  the  works  of  engineers  as  much  as  it 
is  so  to  depreciate  those  of  architects.  Is  not 
this  a case  (and  many  others  might  be  cited) 
where  no  attention  has  been  paid  whatever  to 
the  beautiful  ? Whilst  we  admire  the  scientific 
skill,  we  feel  a permanent  eyesore  has  been 
erected.  Kailway  bridges  crossing  our  lead- 
ing  thoroughfares,  and  in  front  of  impor- 
tant  works  of  architecture,  are  another  form 
of  modern  building  in  the  City,  which  has 
been  a serious  detriment  to  our  streets,  and 
the  evil  effects  of  which  will  remain.  Of 
course  no  sketch  of  modern  building  in  the 
City  should  omit  also  some  reference  to  the  im- 
proved  markets,  thongh  here  necessarily  internal 
arrangement  does  not  give  very  great  scope 
for  external  grandeur  of  design.  In  meeting 
the  wants  of  an  immense  population  utility 
must  be  a source  of  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

In  this  necessarily  hasty  survey  I am  con- 
scious of  many  omissions,  but  enough  perhaps 
has  been  said  to  show  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  City  building  and  its  varied 
character,  which  in  no  way  diminishes  its 
interest.  Linked  as  the  City  of  London  is  with 
the  history  of  the  past,  and  forming  the  centre 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  metropolis  of 
the  world,  it  would  be  a lamentable  thing  if  its 
buildings  did  not  reflect  somewhat  the  great- 
ness of  its  commerce,  and  if  the  improvement  of 
its  streets  did  not  grow  with  its  increasing 
wealth  and  wants.  He  who  enters  the  City 
hoping  to  see  grand  streets,  laid  out  with 
symmetry,  to  see  vistas  and  lines  not  unknown 
to  the  leading  cities  of  the  Continent,  nothing 
bnt  disappointment  will  ensue ; but  any  one  who 
seeks  the  City  to  find  a bond  with  the  past  by 
many  an  ancient  church,  or,  it  may  be,  an  old 
oity  hall,  or  buildings  strictly  adapted  to  modern 
requirements,  sound  and  well  executed,  dignified 
in  character  and  not  wanting  in  fitness  or  design, 
his  visit  must  repay  him ; and  if,  in  addition 
to  his  external  survey,  he  will  dive  into  the 
courts,  alleys,  and  passages  of  the  most  busy 
parts,  such  as  Mincing  and  Mark  lanes,  or  near 
the  Bank  of  England  or  Lombard-street,  he 
will  find  every  foot  utilised,  all  the  modern 
appliances  of  building  resorted  to,  — iron, 
stone,  terra-cotta,  encaustic  tiling,  best  wain- 
scot  and  mahogany,  plate-glass,  marble  not 
wanting,  executed  without  pretentiousness  or 
show  in  any  way.  He  will,  perhaps,  speculate 
what  is  the  future  of  this  hive  of  industry  as 
respects  the  value  of  property  and  the  develop- 
ment  of  building  ? I cannot  pretend  to  answer 
such  a qnestion,  but  it  is  possible  some  exten- 
sive  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money  is  serv- 
ing to  raise  the  value  of  real  property  in 
comparison,  thongh  in  a hidden  and  not  well- 
understood  way ; but  whatever  may  happen,  let 
us  each  trust  that  there  is  a great  future  for  the 
City  of  London, — that  as  we  look  on  the  noble 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s  rising  in  its  midst,  there  may 
be  work  and  sphere  for  many  generations  of 
architects,  and  that  they  may  go  to  their  work 
animated  by  Wren’s  spirit.  Certain  it  is  that, 
amidst  the  preparations  for  professional  life,  no 
time  can  be  better  spent  than  in  studying  the 
principles  of  the  great  masters  of  art  in  the  past, 
and  the  City  is  not  wanting  in  specimens  of  their 
work  even  without  reference  to  the  works  of 
living  men.  I cannot  close  this  paper  withoot 
warmly  thanking  those  architects  who  have  lent 
me  drawings  to  assist  in  its  illustration. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Clarke’s  paper 
had  ably  treated  of  the  many  difficulties  with 
which  the  architect  practising  in  the  City  had  to 
contend,  but  he  had  not  alluded  to  the  high- 
pressure  system  of  doing  business  which  arose 
from  the  great  value  of  land  and  the  desire  of 
the  owners  to  have  their  buildings  speedily 
erected.  These  causes  led  to  haste  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  drawings  and  in  the  erection  of  the 
bnildings,  althongh  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
buildings  of  the  City  would  stand  comparison 
with  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  metropolis, 
or  of  any  provincial  town,  in  all  the  essentials 
of  good  building.  One  great  element  of  their 
ancoess  consisted  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
adapted  to  their  purposes,  and  the  supply  of 
such  buildings  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
demand  which  had  been  made  for  them  of  late 
years.  In  construction  and  arrangement  these 
City  bnildings  were  well  worthy  of  consideration, 
although  with  reference  to  the  purely  decorative 
portions  there  was  room  for  considerable 


difference  of  opinion.  To  paraphrase  a famous 
saying  of  the  late  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis, 
City  architecture  (or  much  of  it,  at  any  rate) 
would  be  tolerable  but  for  its  “ ornament.” 
The  great  fault  of  the  majority  of  new  buildings 
in  the  City  was  over-deooration.  If  we  could 
divest  some  of  the  City  buildings  of  everything 
which  the  public,  and  (in  too  many  instances) 
even  their  architects,  thought  ” ornamental,”  the 
general  architectural  effect  would  be  very  much 
better  than  it  was  at  present.  In  his  (the 
speaker’s)  opinion,  buildings  intended  simply  for 
purposes  of  trade  or  business  should  not  be  so 
highly  ornate  in  character  as  buildings  intended 
for  residence  or  recreation.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  strict  requirements  of  high-pressure 
business  life  which  made  the  ornament  in  many 
of  the  new  City  buildings  appear  to  be  very 
much  out  of  place,  and  to  jar  upon  one’s  feel- 
ings. This  would  be  the  case  even  were  the 
ornament  well  bestowed,  bnt  it  was  still  more  so 
when  it  was  laid  on  indiscriminately.  It  was 
trne  that  in  many  of  the  bnildings  of  which 
drawings  were  shown  on  the  walls  this  redun- 
dancy of  ornament  did  not  exist,  but  they  were 
exceptions.  As  to  uniformity  or  not  in  street 
facades,  he  thought  London  showed  a very  good 
example  to  Continental  cities  in  allowing  every- 
body a certain  freedom  of  action ; the  result,  on 
the  whole,  was  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  S.  Knight  said  that  with  reference  to  the 
last  point  touched  upon  by  the  chairman,  there 
was  no  donbt  a very  great  deal  to  be  said  on  the 
question.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  the 
diversity  of  buildings  and  the  variety  of  designs 
which  our  London  straets  presented  had  a 
wonderfolly  picturesque  effect.  In  Paris,  on 
the  contrary,  there  were  enormously  long 
streets,  very  fine  in  their  way,  but  treated 
throughout  with  such  uniformity  as  to  be  without 
that  individuality  which  would  enable  a stranger 
to  identify  them  one  from  another.  To  a great 
extent  the  streets  of  London  were  monotononsly 
alike,  but  each  street  of  any  note  had  buildings 
in  it  which  gave  it  a character  of  its  own,  and 
the  piotnreaque  was  attained  by  the  diverse 
designs  adopted  by  different  owners, — one  man 
having  a taste  for  Gothic,  and  another  a Classic 
taste,  while  a third  wonld  have  a taste  which 
could  scarcely  be  described.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
impossible  for  a man  to  walk  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  City,  especially  in  the  new 
thoroughfares,  without  finding  something  to 
please  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  juxtaposition  of  different 
designs  was  often  productive  of  great  discord- 
ance. Taking  a thoroughfare  such  as  the  new 
Queen  Victoria-street,  and  looking  at  it  as  a 
whole,  with  the  various  buildings  in  perspective, 
it  possessed  a certain  effect  of  pioturesqueness; 
but  the  eye  was  not  satisfied  when  it  looked  at 
one  or  two  elevations  at  a time,  because  it  almost 
invariably  happened  that  the  horizontal  lines  of 
each  fa9ade,  such  as  cornices,  string-courses,  &c., 
were  at  different  heights.  He  thonght  that  the 
Association  and  the  Institute  might  usefully  aid 
the  profession  by  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
amongst  their  members  some  general  under- 
standing to  the  effect  that,  wherever  possible 
(and  in  most  oases  it  would  be  possible),  they 
should  design  their  buildings  somewhat  in  bar. 
mony  with  their  surroundings.  He  begged  to 
propose  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Clarke  for  his 
able  paper. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  said  it  had  occurred  to  him 
that  one  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  rendering 
neighbouring  faejadea  of  different  design  less 
incoDgruons  with  each  other  was  the  widely- 
prevalcnt  employment  of  horizontal  rather  thar 
vertical  lines  in  snoh  facades.  Any  one  lookinif 
at  the  picturesque  old  German  towns,  such  as 
Nuremberg,  would  see  that  the  vertical  lines  in 
adjoining  buildings  did  not  “jar”  with  eacL 
other,  although  the  buildings  were  diverse  in 
design  and  use.  Bat  where  horizontal  lines  were 
used,  as  in  the  City  arohitectare  of  the  present 
time,  they  might  be  carried  through  from  build- 
ing  to  building  on  the  same  levels,  without  break 
of  continuity,  even  though  each  facade  dif- 
fered in  design.  By  this  means  incongruity 
would  be  avoided  without  getting  in  its  place  the 
rigid  and  despotic  uniformity  which  was  so  much 
to  be  deprecated.  He  was  glad  to  hear  Mr. 
Clarke’s  remarks  as  to  the  desirability  of  retain- 
ing, wherever  possible,  the  lines  or  contours  of 
historic  London  streets,  and  he  hoped  the  time 
would  never  come  when  such  streets  would  be 
destroyed  merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  a number 
of  right-angled  blocks,  for  we  should  thus  lose  a 
great  deal  of  interest  by  the  process.  Reference 
had  been  made  to  the  uncouth  appearance  of 
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railway  bridges  and  roofs.  The  nnsightliness  of 
8ooh  Btrnctures  was  mainly  owing  to  the  sharply, 
defined  line  of  demarcation  which  existed  between 
the  engineering  and  architeotnral  professions; 
indeed,  there  onght  not  to  be  two  distinct  coo. 
Btructive  professions,  for  as  long  as  they  had 
separate  existence  one  set  of  men  would  be 
trained  to  ignore  all  matters  of  artistic  taste, 
while  the  others  would  perhaps  be  too  prone  to 
neglect  the  soientifio  part  of  building.  It 
ought  to  be  the  aim  of  both  professions  to  draw 
together  with  the  view  of  incorporation.  When 
the  two  professions  became  one,  there  would  be 
far  less  chance  of  ugly  railway  structures  being 
put  up. 

Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson,  in  the  course  of  some  j 
remarks  tbe  drift  of  which  our  reporter  did  not 
catch,  asked  whether  Mr.  Clarke  had  again 
buried  the  stone  which  he  found  in  the  house  in 
Pudding-lane  ? 

Mr.  Clarke. — No ; it  is  in  the  City  Museum. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Clarke  for  bis  paper,  and  iu  the 
course  of  his  observations  said  that  one  great 
difficulty  which  architects  had  to  contend  with 
in  designing  buildings  for  newly-made  streets 
was  that  very  frequently  such  new  streets  took 
a long  time  to  develop©,  and  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  hit  upon  the  exact  description  of 
building  which  would  suit  the  wants  of  the  ulti- 
mate  tenants.  It  was  a comparatively  eimplo 
matter  to  design  and  construct  a building  for  any 
given  purpose  or  trade  ; but  the  architect  could 
not  have  a more  difficult  problem  set  before  him 
than  that  of  designing  a building  which  would  be 
tolerably  well  adapted  for  any  one  of  tbe  multi- 
tndinoQS  and  diverse  businesses  carried  on  in 
London.  He  agreed  with  previous  speakers 
in  preferring  London  street  architecture  to 
that  of  Paris.  He  also  endorsed  the  recom- 
mendation  made  by  Mr.  Statham  as  to  the  use  of 
vertical  rather  than  horizontal  lines  in  street 
architecture,  especially  in  narrow  lanes  or 
thoroughfares.  In  this  connexion  be  could  not 
help  e-tpressing  re^et  that  the  fine  tower  and 
spire  of  St.  Antholin’s  were  now  entirely  gone, 
and  he  feared  that,  unless  we  “looked  sharp,” 
we  should  lose  other  things  of  the  kind.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  further 
attempts  at  such  Vandalism  being  made,  the 
architectural  profession  and  the  arohteological 
societies  would  take  the  matter  up  and  carry 
their  resistance  to  the  uttermost  point.  As  to 
fireproof  floors,  while  he  thought  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  a building  really  fireproof,  espe- 
cially  when  it  contained  such  things  as  staircases 
and  well. holes,  fireproof  floors  should  always  be 
employed  in  offices  and  similar  buildings, 
because  they  would  generally  suffice  to  “ local- 
ise ” any  fire  that  might  break  out,  confining  it 
to  one  floor. 

Mr.^  Phene  Spiers,  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  uniformity  or  not  in  street  arcbi- 
tecture,  said  that  as  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
rigid  French  sohool  of  regularity,  he  was  inclined 
to  advocate  similarity  of  style  and  continuity  of 
line  in  street  fa9ades ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  bad  bad  many  opportunities  of  studying  and 
delineating  picturesque  buildings  and  towns, 
and  he  was  therefore  able  to  see  tbe  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  both  systems  of  building. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Statham  in  thinking  that 
architects  of  contiguous  buildings  should  have 
some  regard  to  each  other’s  work ; in  fact,  he 
considered  that  an  architect  who  had  to  bnild  a 
new  house  in  a new  thoroughfare  ought  to  study 
the  buildings  on  either  side  of  it  as  he  would 
study  the  landscape  were  he  going  to  build  a 
house  in  the  country.  In  the  case  of  a Tietv 
building  iu  an  old  street,  however,  the  architect 
should^  have  full  licence  to  introduce  piquancy 
into  hie  design,  but  those  who  camo  after  him 
in  erecting  new  buildings  should  follow  his  design 
to  a certain  extent.  The  reason  assigned  by 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw  for  forsaking  his  usual  stvle 
of  work  when  he  bad  to  design  buildings  which 
were  to  be  erected  in  Kensington  was  that  the 
buildings  of  tbe  “ new  departure  ” would  be  more 
in  harmony  with  the  houses  of  the  “ Old  Court 
Suburb,  One  could  understand  and  appreciate 
such  a motive,  although  in  the  result  Mr.  Shaw 
had  succeeded  in  producing  buildings  as  djfiereut 
as  possible  from  theoldhouses  of  Kensington.  But 
the  same  spirit  did  not  animate  one  of  the  pro- 
meters  of  tbe  large  blocks  of  shops  and  offices 
at  tbe  corner  of  the  Poultry  and  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  who  was  reported  to  have  said, — “ Here 
is  the  Mansion-house  opposite;  a little  beyond 
m the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  ; while 
further  to  the  north  are  the  Boyal  Exchange  and 
the  Bank  of  England,  all  beiog  buildings  of 


Clasaio  type,  besides  one  or  two  Eenaissaoce 
buildings  iu  the  locality.  This,  then,  is  exactly 
the  place  to  put  up  a Gothic  building !”  Per- 
haps,  however,  that  was  the  very  reason  why  it 
should  not  have  been  put  there.  There  was  a 
tendency  towards  individuality  in  England  which 
was  sometimes  disadvantageous,  as,  for  instance, 
when  an  architect  or  his  client,  or  both,  refused 
to  assimilate  the  design  of  a new  building  to  tbe 
style  of  those  surrounding  it.  As  to  lifts,  he 
happened  to  receive  a letter  the  other  day  from 
an  American  architect,  headed,  “ Broadway, 

New  York, Block,  Fifth  Story,  opposite  the 

Elevator."  This  would  show  the  importance  of 
attached  in  America  to  these  lifts.  There  were 
one  or  two  lifts  in  use  in  the  City,  and  one  iu  a 
house  in  Victoria-street, — a perpetual  elevator, 
always  in  motion.  He  should  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Clarke  what  experience  he  had  had  of  these 
appliances,  and  whether  there  was  any  chance 
of  their  becoming  so  regular  in  their  working  as 
to  supersede  staircases  in  large  buildings. 

The  Chairman  having  put  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  meeting,  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Clarke,  in  replying  on  the  discussion,  said 
the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Spiers  as  to  lifts  was 
a very  important  one,  for  he  (Mr.  Clarke)  knew 
one  experienced  man  connected  with  property  in 
the  City  who  said  that  we  must  ultimately 
expect  to  see  shops  for  all  classes  of  buBinees  on 
the  upper  floors  of  City  buildings,  owing  to  the 
greatly  enhanced  value  of  land.  If  this  progoo- 
stlcation  were  correct,  the  question  raised  by 
Mr.  Spiers  was  most  interesting.  So  far  os  his 
experience  justified  him  in  speaking,  he  did  not 
see  any  reason  why  lifts  should  not  work  por- 
fectly  well. 


EIPAEIAN  OWNERSHIPS  : LAMBETH 
FLOODS. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  at  the  Institu. 
tion  of  Surveyors,  which  followed  tbe  reading  of 
Mr.  W.  M.  Marriott’s  paper  on  ‘'Riparian 
Eights, — 

Mr.  C.  Norman  Bazalgette  said  that  he  pro- 
posed  in  the  remarks  which  he  was  about  to 
offer,  to  deviate  from  the  paper  to  this  extent 
that,  with  the  sanction  of  the  meeting,  he  would 
discuss  tbe  question  of  the  liability  of  those  who 
had  permitted  the  floods,  and  the  responsibility 
of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  out  tbe  floods, 
and  particularly  in  reference  to  the  Lambeth 
overflow;  but  he  did  not  intend  to  go  into  the 
engineering  question  whether  the  construction 
of  an  embankment  on  the  north  of  the  Thames 
had  sent  more  water  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  That  question  would  have  to  be  fought 
out  at  another  time  and  in  another  place,  and  he 
was  content  to  abide  the  result  of  that  discussion 
whenever  it  took  place.  It  seemed,  however,  to 
him  that,  for  present  purposes,  he  should  be 
meeting  the  paper  fairly  enough  if  he  simply 
entered  into  the  question  of  the  incidence  of  the 
responsibility  of  preventing  floods  within  the 
metropolitan  area.  The  point  which  had  been 
raised  with  regard  to  tbe  Embankment,  as 
he  had  already  observed,  was  outside  the  limits 
of  the  discussion  proper,  and  would  only 
serve  to  embarrass  the  legal  issue.  As  it 
was,  there  was  no  engineering  argument  before 
the  meeting,  and  therefore  nothing  to  combat. 
It  was  true  that  a mere  assertion  had  been  made 
that  the  embankment  on  the  northern  bad  sent 
more  water  to  the  southern  shore,  bnt  in  the 
absence  of  argument  to  fortify  that  statement,  a 
simple  connter.assertion  would  be  sufficient  for 
l)re6ent  purposes.  With  regard  to  the  conclud- 
ing remarks  of  the  paper,  some  reference  had 
been  made  to  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act  which 
was  passed  last  session.  He  agreed  with  tbe 
author  of  tbe  paper  that  some  of  its  provisions 
were  beneficial  and  calculated  to  do  good  ; but, 
nevertheless,  there  were  one  or  two  provisions 
which,  to  bis  mind,  tended  to  place  a stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  efficient  operation  of  tbe 
statute.  To  indicate  one  such  defect.  That 
statute  provided  that  no  uerson  should  send 
8ew.age  into  a stream,  and  then  further  enacted 
that  no  person  should  be  convicted  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  he  bad  taken  the  best  practicable 
means  for  cleansing  tbe  sewage  before  it  passed 
into  the  stream.  Now,  it  seemed  to  him  (Mr. 
Bazalgette)  that  those  latter  words  impaired  the 
beneficial  effect  of  this  provision,  for  they  let  in 
tbe  whole  of  the  vexed  question  of  what  con- 
stitnted  the  best  practicable  means.  One  expert, 
for  instance,  would  say  chemistry  afforded  the 
best  results,  while  another  would  recommend 
natural  or  artificial  filtration  through  soil  as 
effecting  more  complete  purificatiou.  Thus  it 


would  have  been  far  better  if  the  statute  1 
simply  provided  that,  instead  of  its  bei 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  best  practical 
means  had  beon  used,  it  should  be  enough 
show  that  the  sewage  had  been  sufficieu' 
cleansed,  because  in  that  case'  tbe  questi 
of  Bnfficient  purification  would  depend  up 
chemical  analysis,  which  would  probably  not 
much  at  fault.  The  author  of  the  paper  b 
confined  bis  remarks  to  the  case  of  rivers  beyo 
the  range  of  the  tide.  Now  he  proposed  to  ta 
tbe  subject  up  just  where  Mr.  Man-iott  h 
dropped  it,  and  to  deal  with  riparian  ownershi 
fringing  the  borders  of  tidal  streams,  and  at  t 
same  time  to  discuss  the  position  of  seaboa 
ownerships,  and  their  relations  with  each  othi 
First  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  common  law  of  fi 
land  relating  to  seaboard  ownerships,  hethongl| 
Mr.  Michael  would  bear  him  out  in  bis  statome* 
of  the  law  with  regard  to  snob  proprietors,  wh 
he  said  tbattlie  principle  was  fairly  laid  down 
case  of  Rex  v.  The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  1 
Essex,  1 B.  & C.  In  that  case,  Chief  Justi 
Abbott  decided  that,  in  the  absence  of  proof 
special  usage  binding  tbe  individual  frontagi 
all  the  owners  upon  a fiat  like  the  Lincolnshi 
flats  were  bound,  in  common,  to  contribute  > 
the  expense  of  keeping  np  the  sea-bauk  whd 
gave  them  common  protection.  But,  on  ti 
other  hand,  a special  usage  binding  the  frontag 
on  the  sea  might  be  proved,  in  which  case 
would  have  to  perform  the  duty  of  keeping  •. 
the  sea-bank  at  his  own  cost.  That  law  w 
approved  iu  Morland  v.  Cook,  L.  R.  6 Eq.  Cf 
Then  there  was  tbe  remarkable  case  of  Huds 
V.  Tabor,  wbich  was  decided  in  the  Queei 
Bench,  and  was  now  being  carried  up  to  t 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  general  effect  of  whi 
waa  to  confirm  tbe  principles  of  the  joi 
liability  of  tbe  owners  of  the  flat  in  the  abseujl 
of  special  nsage,  though  special  usage  and  pi|j|| 
acriptiou  could  saddle  any  frontager  with  tH 
special  responsibility.  His  friend,  Mr.  Miohat 
had  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  tl 
principle  of  joint  contribution  proceeded  npi 
the  view  that,  inasmuch  as  the  sea  was  tl 
common  enemy  of  all,  all  should  combine  for  tl 
purpose  of  resisting  its  incursions. 

Passing  on  from  seaboard  owners,  he  won 
next  consider  the  law  as  affecting  watersn 
premises  situated  on  tbe  banks  of  tidal  riva 
or  estuaries,  and  he  thought  it  would  !) 
found  that  the  two  cases  were  nearly  analogou; 
With  regard  to  the  statutes  which  had  bee 
passed  from  time  to  time  for  tbe  prevention  i, 
floods,  he  should  like,  in  order  to  lead  bis  arg\ 
ment  with  reference  to  the  liability  for  til 
Lambeth  overflow  to  a logical  conclusion,  to  reft 
to  some  of  the  principal.  The  first  statute  whit 
legislated  with  this  intention  was  Magna  Chart 
It  only  consisted  of  thirty-seven  chapters,  and  i 
one  chapter,  consisting  of  only  about  two  line 
was  devoted  to  that  object,  he  would  quote 
in  its  entirety.  He  might  premise  that  tl 
words  “put  down”  meant  removed  or  demolishe: 
It  ran  thus: — “All  weirs  shall  be  hencefort 
utterly  put  down  by  Thames  and  Medway,  an 
throughout  all  England,”  the  object  then  "beinj 
not  as  at  present,  to  keep  up  the  locks  and  weii 
to  improve  the  navigation,  but  to  remoiif 
obstacles  in  order  that  the  upland  water  migll 
flow  down  as  rapidly  as  possible  at  low  tide,  ( 
that  the  accumulated  volume  might  not  I 
ponded  hack  more  than  waa  necessary  when  tl 
tide  was  at  its  full  height.  The  next  statute  W8 
the  25  Edw.  III.,  c.  4,  wbich  was  to  the  sam 
effect.  The  next  was  the  1 Hen.  IV.,  c.  1! 
This  latter  enabled  justices  of  the  peace  to  mah 
surveys,  and  also  to  make  orders  calling  upo 
tho  freeholder  to  break  down  any  suoh  imped 
ment  created  by  them.  There  was  also  a pro 
vision  in  the  same  Act,  which  made  it  incumber 
upon  the  owners  of  weirs  and  other  obstacles  t 
remove  them  at  their  own  cost,  failing  whicf 
they  were  subject  to  a fine  of  100  marks  to  th; 
Crown.  The  next  was  the  23  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  5,  (■, 
which  tbe  preamble  seems  to  have  been  ooi 
ceived  iu  a spirit  of  sarcasm,  for  it  began  bl 
oalling  the  king  " a virtuous  and  most  graoioni 
prince.”  It  then  proceeded  in  quaint  languag 
to  complain  of  “the  outrageous  flowings,  surging) 
and  course  of  the  sea,  the  occasion  of  land  waU 
and  other  outrageous  springs  that  flooded  low 
lying  grounds,”  and  it  wound  up  by  creatin 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  throughout  the  kinj 
dom.  These  ooramissionera  had  charge  of  oertai 
levels,  and  their  duty  was  to  survey  and  find  ouj 
where  fences  against  the  tides,  whether  in  tidi 
rivers  or  in  the  sea  proper,  were  insufficiem 
and  it  gave  them  power  to  compel  owners  ti 
make  them  good.  He  believed,  as  a matter  ci 
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‘atory,  that  the  oommiaaioners  exceeded  those 
()wera,  for  whereas  the  statnte  enabled  them  to 
knee  them  to  be  executed,  they  took  upon 
lemselvee  the  dntyof  constrncting  the  necessary 
orks.  He  would  now  supply  the  references  to 
le  principal  Acts,  for  the  information  of  those 
ho  were  desirous  of  looking  into  the  subject, 
aey  were  3 & 4 Edw.  VI.,  c.  8 ; 13  Eliz.,  c.  9 ; 
& 4 Wm.  IV.,  c.  22 ; 4 & 5 Viet.,  o.  45 ; 12  & 13 
iofc.,0.  50;  and  24  & 25  Viet.,  c.  133.  This  last 
as  the  Lands  Drainage  Act,  which  made  the 

iinre  of  office  of  the  commissioners  perpetual, 
i term  having  previously  been  limited  to  three 
srs.  The  last  of  these  oommissions  was  issued 
1860. 

He  had  now  stated  generally  what  the  law  of 
3 land  was,  both  as  affecting  river  frontagers 
d seaboard  owners.  Next,  as  regarded  the 
itropolia,  the  low-lying  lands  within  the  metro- 
litan  area  were,  like  other  river-side  flats, 
der  the  charge  of  commissioners,  and  these 
mmissioners  bad  power  to  inquire  where 
fences  were  weak,  and  to  make  orders  con- 
rning  them  which  bound  those  deriving  benefit 
)m  their  protection.  The  authority  of  these 
mmissioners  was  afterwards  supplanted,  in  the 
3tropolis,  by  the  machinery  provided  by  the 
stropolis  Local  Management  Act,  though, 
tside  the  metropolitan  area,  the  authority 
some  cases  still  survived.  It  seemed  to  be 
nagined  that  because  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
forks  had  jurisdiction  over  the  metropolis  with 
3gard  to  some  matters,  they  were  consequently 
zmipotent.  Their  jurisdiction  had  been  exag- 
srated.  He  ventured  to  say  that,  with  regard 
I this  question  of  floods,  whether  within  or 
ithout  the  metropolis,  no  public  body,  as  he 
ould  shortly  show,  could  have  a much  more 
mited  jurisdiction  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
^orks.  For  instance,  outside  the  metropolis, 
le  Board,  by  virtue  of  the  land  which  they  bad 
squired  for  the  purpose  of  their  outfall  at 
arking-oreek,  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
d Commission,  which  presided  over  that  level, 
id  sometimes  received  the  most  peremptory 
itioes  to  raise  their  sea-walls.  He  had  brought 
ith  him  a specimen  of  these  notices.  The 
feading  was  “ East  Ham  Level.”  It  recited  the 
[strict  to  which  the  level  extended.  Then  it 
inmerated  the  names  of  those  members  at 
resent  composing  the  Commission,  and  then 
lade  order  to  this  effect: — “That  the  Metro- 
3litan  Board  of  Works  raise  their  Thames 
ver-wall,  and  Barking  Creek  river-wall,  as  high 
I the  altered  standard  level,  viz.,  5 ft.  above 
rinity  high-water  mark,  or  10  in.  above  No- 
imber  level  of  last  year.”  It  then  went  on  to 
ovide  that  the  necessary  works  should  be  done 
itbin  a month  after  notice  given,  and  that,  in 
)faalt,  the  master  bailiff  would  execute  snob 
orks,  and  that  their  cost  would  be  assessed  and 
larged  upon  the  Board.  He  had  with  him 
lother,  which  was  much  to  the  same  effect,  and 
bioh  he  need  not  read. 

A few  words  more,  and  he  had  done.  He  was 
'raid  he  had  exceeded  the  compass  allowed  to 
speaker,  but,  in  conclusion,  he  wished  to  say  a 
ord  as  to  the  question  of  liability,  particularly 
ith  regard  to  the  Lambeth  overflow.  He  need 
irdly  tell  them  that,  as  regarded  the  metro- 
>lia,  the  Commissioners  had  been  superseded 
T the  jurisdiction  of  other  bodies.  First  of  all, 
leir  jurisdiction  had  been  superseded  by  the 
ommissioners  of  Sewers.  After  that,  the 
etropolis  Local  Management  Act  was  passed, 
Ihich  was  the  Act  now  in  operation ; and,  as 
ngarded  the  question  at  the  present  time  in  the 
etropolis,  it  had  introduced  an  entirely  new 
ate  of  things.  He  need  hardly  remind  the 
eeting  what  the  effect  of  that  Aot  was.  At 
le  same  time  that  it  constituted  a central  body, 
constituted  vestries  or  local  bodies  all  over  the 
etropolis,  those  local  bodies  sending  up  repre- 
mtatives  to  the  central  body,  and  so  forming 
le  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  Metro- 
dHs  Local  Management  Act,  18  & 19  Viot., 
120,  gave  concurrent  jurisdiction  to  the 
[etropolitan  Board  and  the  vestries  in  some 
ispeots,  and  an  independent  jurisdiction  in 
ffiers;  and  where  theyfound  independent  juris- 
iction,  they  might  take  it  that  the  Metropolitan 
oard  would  not  meddle  with  the  vestries,  nor 
le  vestries  with  the  independent  jurisdiction  of 
le  Metropolitan  Board.  Then  whose  duty  was 
to  prevent  floods,  or  the  overflow  of  the  Thames 
L the  metropolitan  district  ? As  the  question 
as  at  present  of  publio  importance,  he  hoped 
3 should  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  the  par- 
cular  seotion  which  regulated  this.  A section 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  a dry  thing  enough 
itself,  and  scarcely  a matter  of  popular 


interest;  but  still  this  section  was  so  clear  that 
it  could  nob  be  pub  more  tersely  or  in  a more 
explanatory  way  if  he  adopted  words  of  his  own. 
Section  69  of  18  & 19  Viet.,  o.  120,  was  to  this 
effect: — “The  vestry  of  every  parish  mentioned 
in  Schedule  A to  this  Act,  and  the  Board  of 
Works  for  every  district  mentioned  in  Schedule  B 
to  this  Act,  shall  cause  all  banks,  wharfs, 
docks,  or  defences  abutting  on  or  adjoining  any 
river,  stream,  canal,  pond,  or  watercourse  in 
such  parish  or  district,  to  be  raised,  strengthened, 
or  altered  or  repaired,  where  it  may  be  necessary 
so  to  do,  for  effectually  draining,  or  protecting 
from  floods  or  inundation,  such  parish  or  district.” 
That  seemed  plain  so  far,  and  it  was  clearly  the 
duty  of  the  vestry  to  give  effect  to  the  provision. 
Seotion  70  apportioned  the  expense,  and  showed 
how  it  was  to  be  provided  for,  enabling  the 
vestry  to  charge  the  expense  partly  on  the 
riparian  owner  and  partly  on  the  distriot ; that 
was  to  say,  it  might  be  divided  between  the 
individual  and  the  rates.  It  might  be  asked, 
then,  why,  if  the  vestry  had  power,  did  they  not 
step  in  to  prevent  the  floods  ? The  fact  was, 
that  there  appeared  to  be  some  difficulty  in  en- 
forcing  the  provision  in  the  case  of  a refractory 
owner.  The  Aot  of  Parliament  seemed  to  be 
defective.  If  any  one  would  take  the  trouble  to 
read  Woolryoh’s  foot-note  to  seotion  70  of  the 
same  Aot  of  Parliament,  he  would  find  these 
words: — “There  is  some  difficulty  attending  the 
mode  of  proving  and  enforcing  liabilities  of  this 
, nature  under  the  present  Aot,”  the  author  then 
going  on  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  difficulty. 
So  that,  in  fact,  there  was  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  enforcing  the  statute. 


THE  THAMES  : COUNTER  EMBANKMENT 
ON  SOUTH  SIDE. 

This  noble  river,  which  flows  for  over  sixty 
miles  from  the  ocean,  bearing  to  London  the 
world’s  commercial  wealth,  oontinaes  its  tidal 
course  sixteen  miles  higher  up  to  Teddington; 
and  for  sixty  miles  further  is  bordered  by  rich 
scenery  of  landscape  unrivalled  in  any  other 
country. 

In  former  days  bnt  little  was  done  for  the 
improvement  of  its  banks,  and  nothing  for  the 
purification  of  its  waters.  Receiving  throughout 
its  oourse  the  sewage  of  many  towns,  the  shoals 
of  mud  on  either  side  at  low  water  were  disgust- 
ing to  the  view,  and  abhorent  to  the  senses ; and 
even  yet  the  citizens  or  Corporation  have  paid 
little  attention  to  the  redress  of  an  evil  which 
endangers  the  health  and  impedes  the  commerce 
of  our  great  and  populous  City. 

The  Embankment  of  the  south  side,  and  the 
expurgation  of  feetid  mud-banks,  is  now,  how- 
ever, the  object  in  view;  it  is  a difficult  matter 
to  treat,  as  there  are  many  large  and  conflicting 
interests  in  the  way;  therefore  we  will  limit  the 
extent,  for  the  present,  between  Westminster  and 
Waterloo  bridges. 

It  must  first  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  water- 
way for  the  rise  and  reflux  of  the  tide  at  London 
Bridge  is  but  264  yards ; from  that  point  to 
Blackfriars  there  is  an  expansion,  the  waterway 
being  334  yards  at  the  latter  bridge. 

Increasing  still,  the  stream  at  Waterloo  Bridge 
(of  nine  arches)  expands  to  400  yards. 

Then  at  Westminster  Bridge  (of  seven  arohes) 
the  waterway  is  344  yards. 

At  the  latter  bridge  two  of  the  original  arohes 
are  stopped,  that  on  the  north  end  by  the  em- 
bankment road  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  other  on  the  south  end  by  the  promenade 
oanseway  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

The  range  of  wharfs  along  this  line,  occupying 
the  whole  space  between  Belvedere-road  and 
the  river,  varying  from  150  to  over  500  yards  in 
depth,  is  certainly  the  most  extensive  and  im- 
portant in  this  or  any  other  city. 

It  comprehends  the  Lion  Brewery,  a hand- 
some  and  spacions  building,  having  also  a large 
inoloaure  and  stores  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Belvedere- road  ; the  great  and  utilitarian  modern 
structure  of  Governmental  East  India  Stores ; 
and  the  lofty  Shot  Tower  and  offices ; the  rest 
being  an  irregular  line  of  vast  and  varied  stores; 
all  having  back  wharfage  ; and  at  low  water  a 
hideous  bank  of  feetid  mud,  extending  one  full 
third  of  the  river’s  traverse. 

To  obviate  so  great  a default,  it  is  proposed  to 
form  a quay  wall  and  canal,  open  to  tidal  influ- 
ence, of  say  80  ft.  or  100  ft.  wide,  extending  from 
the  south  arch  of  Westminster  Bridge  to  the 
south  arch  qf  Waterloo,  embracing  the  whole 
width  of  both.  Of  course,  the  channel  should  be 
cleared  out  to  a depth  of  5 ft.  or  6 ft.  under  low- 


water  mark,  and  two  or  three  openings  left  for 
access  in  the  quter  quay  wall.  This  would  give 
ample  scope  for  barges  which  now,  together 
with  large  quantities  of  timber  balk,  lie  scattered 
over  the  mud-banks  at  low  water. 

Commencing  at  Westminster  Bridge,  the  canal 
would  be  36  yards  wide  (the  span  of  the  arch 
now  stopped  up),  and  an  opening  should  be  left, 
both  laterally  and  through  the  arch,  for  the 
influx  of  tidal  water ; the  quay  wall  being  carried 
on  in  equable  line  to  the  south  arch  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,  which  would  afford  free  passage  for  the 
tidal  ebb  and  flow  of  the  canal. 

This  mode  of  embankment  would  rather  ex- 
pand  than  contract  the  free  flood  of  water; 
and  the  quay  wall  being  raised  by  the  height 
of  a parapet  wall  above  the  mark  of  the  late 
river  flood  would  vastly  improve  the  aspect  from 
the  new  and  beautiful  embankment  on  the  oppo- 
' site  side. 

As  a matter  of  course,  there  should  be  an 
opening  for  the  wharf  at  College-street,  as  well 
as  two  or  three  others  for  the  aooommodatioa 
of  riparian  wharfingers,  and  light  iron  bridges 
should  be  erected  over  them. 

Whether  the  proposed  embankment  should  be 
ntilised  as  a footway  or  promenade  may  remain 
for  ulterior  consideration.  That  in  front  of 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  has  but  a width  of  14  ft. ; 
and  as  the  excavation  to  deepen  the  canal 
might  fill  up  the  interval  of  walls,  it  could  add 
little  to  the  expense.  T.  H.  H. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARTISAN. 

Viscount  Lymington  opened  the  Spring  Ses- 
sion of  the  Exeter  Working  Men’s  Mutual 
Improvement  Society  on  the  19ch  ult.,  by 
delivering  a lecture  on  “The  History  of  the 
British  Artisan.”  The  lecturer  traced  the  pro- 
greaa  of  trade  and  manufactures  in  England 
from  the  Roman  period,  and  the  gradual  im- 
provement which  bad  been  effected  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  British  workman  through  sucoes- 
sive  ages,  giving  a sketch  of  the  degraded  state 
of  the  artisan  in  feudal  times,  and  making  it 
part  of  his  plan  to  show  the  influence  which 
foreigners  had  exerted  in  the  development  of 
English  trade  and  commerce.  The  English 
artisan  had  ever  found  among  the  foreign  set- 
tlers here  some  of  his  ablest  teachers.  Elizabeth’s 
reign  was  spoken  of  as  the  time  from  which  the 
stream  of  national  progress  could  be  most 
distinctly  traced.  Science  awoke  in  Bacon’s  day 
from  a long  slumber.  Coal,  the  genius  of  our 
age,  was  only  beginning  to  be  an  important  trade 
in  Charles  I.’s  reign.  With  the  names  of  Watt 
& Matthew  Boulton  we  caught  the  first  scream 
of  the  engine ; the  last  flight  of  stairs  that 
touobed  our  own  time  was  reached,  the  artisan 
bad  passed  from  the  slave  of  the  feudal  ages,  the 
child  of  later  periods,  reproved,  protected,  and 
restricted,  to  emerge  as  a great  vital  force,  an 
organ  of  power  to  bis  country  and  his  age.  The 
advance  in  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  material, 
condition  of  the  workman  had  exactly  coincided 
with  the  progress  of  machinery.  Although  in 
original  conception  English  manufacturers  pos- 
aessed  no  advantage  over  those  of  other  countries, 
yet  in  the  practical  development  and  application 
of  an  invention,  and  in  administrative  capability, 
especially  in  the  art  of  economical  management, 
they  bad  shown  a real  commercial  genius  that 
was  rarely  exhibited  abroad.  The  great  modem 
cities,  such  as  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  Glasgow,  gave  an  impetus  to  trade 
which  it  had  never  before  felt.  The  two  great 
monarchs,  king  coal  and  king  cotton,  had  hand 
in  band  ruled  over  tens  of  thousands  of  sub- 
jects; and  steam,  by  its  various  properties, 
had  helped  to  turn  all  England  into  a nation 
of  workmen.  With  the  working  classes  now 
lay  the  means  of  national  improvement ; 
they  had  great  power  alike  for  evil  and 
for  good.  Bub  while  trade  was  creating  em- 
ployment on  an  enormoos  scale,  and  wages  were 
increasing  rapidly,  the  domestic  habits  and  sur- 
roundings of  the  working  classes  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  were  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  very  lamentable.  Living  in  unhealthy 
dwellings  and  narrow  pestilential  streets,  and 
working  iu  crowded  mills,  sending  their  children 
to  begin  work  at  five  years  of  age,  their  physical 
condition  was  shooking.  The  deformed  were  to 
be  met  with  in  every  street  of  our  crowded  cities, 
and  children  wore  the  dejeoted  and  weaiy  ex- 
pression  of  an  overwrought  population . Education 
could  hardly  be  said  to  exist  among  them,  and  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  old  order  was  giving 
way  to  the  new ; when  large  fortunes  were 
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being  realised  on  all  sides ; when  trade  was 
emerging  from  restraint  and  tyranny,  and  work- 
men from  want  and  Bervitude,  a 'worse  slavery 
was  commencing,  and  the  horizon  of  the  British 
artisan  became  deeply  clouded.  Yet  even  under 
these  trying  conditions  there  were  found — 
chiefly  among  the  ordinary  artisans  of  the  work- 
shop — some  better  and  more  enlightened  man 
employing  his  leisore  by  adding  to  what  store  of 
learning  he  possessed,  some  man  endowed  with 
the  power  of  looking  beyond  the  workshop  to  the 
great  world  outside,  and  beyond  the  workman  to 
man  himself.  They  could  not  pass  from  the 
period  of  transition  withont  recognising  the  vast 
and  self-denying  labours  of  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  trying  to 
increase  the  happiness  of  others,  and  especially 
of  the  working  classes.  The  various  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  the  exertions  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury and  other  philanthropists  had  caused  to  be 
passed  had  produced  a wonderful  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  artisans  of  our  large  towns.  As 
their  physical  condition  improved,  their  educa- 
tion  became  better,  and  their  amusements  of 
a higher  class.  Athletics,  mnsio,  clubs  and 
libraries,  excursions,  all  exercised  a beneficial 
effect.  Friendly  societies  were  established  to 
satisfy  the  growing  feeling  of  prndenoeand  fore- 
thought. Trade  unions  were  among  the  most 
remarkable  signs  of  the  spirit  of  combination. 
They  represented  in  a great  measure  in  modern 
times  the  part  played  by  guilds  in  former  days. 
Co-operation  bad  proved  beyond  all  other  forms 
of  association  of  the  highest  valne.  In  working 
men’s  clubs  they  saw  the  workman’s  own  wish 
and  determiuation  to  acquire  those  refinements 
and  interests  for  his  leisure  hours  which  belonged 
to  men  who  possessed  areal  appreciation  of  en- 
joyment,  and  to  whom  a larger  field  of  happiness 
was  opened.  In  conolnaion,  let  them  compare 
the  present  condition  of  the  workman  with  that 
which  he  had  described  in  the  opening  parts  of 
bis  lecture.  The  last  Keform  Bill  gave  to  the 
British  workman  the  summit  of  his  responsibili- 
ties. He  was  now  no  longer  a mere  figure  in 
the  pictnre,  a subject  of  passing  interest  on  the 
page  of  history  ; but  in  his  hands  lay  to  no  small 
extent  the  destinies  of  his  country,  and  to  him 
men  of  both  the  great  political  parties  were  now 
looking  as  the  principal  factor  in  the  politics 
of  the  fatnre.  Bat  the  British  workman,  sensible 
of  his  great  responsibilities,  would  remember 
that  on  himself  alone  depended  the  continuance 
of  his  power  and  infiuence.  He  abonld  also  re- 
member  that  an  oratory  of  false  sentiment 
appealed  most  easily  to  those  who  were  un. 
edncated,  and  consequently  that,  while  each 
individual  workman  should  regard  education  as 
due  to  himself  and  to  his  own  self-respect,  so 
also  workmen,  as  a body,  should  seek  it  as  pro. 
tooting  the  better  interests  of  their  class,  as 
making  them  to  be  proof  against  any  illusions  or 
prejudice,  as  proving  to  them  that  the  conditions 
of  success  in  life  and  politics  were  an  actual 
ability,  a fine  discrimination,  and  a true  judg. 
ment — that  politics  and  political  influence  would 
always  be,  ns  they  always  should  be,  in  the 
hands  of  those  to  whom  knowledge  gave  power 
and  character  gave  weight. 

The  Bisbnp  of  Exeter,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Viscount  Lymington,  spoke  in  terms  of 
very  high  praise  of  the  lecture,  the  effect  of 
which  on  his  mind  bad  been  that  of  a picture  of  a 
familiar  landscape  in  which  the  artist  made  pro- 
minent the  beauty  which  au  ordinary  spectator 
was  likely  to  pass  unnoticed. 


ABCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham. — The  Birmingham  branch  of  the 
Architectural  Association  held  a meeting  on  the 
23rd  ult.,  when  Mr.  J.  Roddis,  sculptor,  was 
elected  an  honorary  member,  and  a vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwin,  arohi- 
teot  of  the  new  extension  to  the  Exchange,  for 
allowing  the  members  to  visit  that  building. 
Afterwards  a paper  was  read  by  the  chairman 
(Mr.  A.  Freeman  Smith)  on  “Domestic  Archi- 
tecture.’’ The  author  commenced  by  describing 
the  primitive  character  of  the  domestic  buildings 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  traced  their 
gradual  development  down  to  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

Lincoln. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  committee 
of  the  Lincoln  Diooesan  Architectural  Society, 
the  place  of  the  Society’s  public  meeting  for 
the  current  year  wae  discussed,  and  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  Southwell  should  be  selected  for 
this  purpose, — provisionally,  first,  because  it 
was  considered  just  that  some  place  in  Xotting- 
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hamahire  should  be  chosen  for  this  purpose ; 
and,  secondly,  through  the  fresh  interest  attach- 
ing to  Southwell  as  giving  the  title  to  one  of  the 
new  bishoprics  now  sanctioned  by  the  Crown. 


WHAT  IS  A BRIDGE? 

Tnis  question  was  raised  at  the  Cumberland 
January  Quarter  Sessions,  the  other  day,  by  the 
chairman  asking  whether  some  small  bridges 
referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  county  surveyor 
were  arched.  The  county  surveyor  (Mr.  Cory) 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  in  answer  to  a 
further  question  said  that  some  had  parapets 
and  some  had  not. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  suggested  that,  the 
surveyor  might  repair  those  which  be  considered 
to  be  bridges,  and  leave  the  others  until  some 
steps  were  taken  by  the  parish  surveyors  either 
to  repair  them  or  proceed  against  the  county  for 
non-repair.  It  had  always  been  a moot  point  as 
to  what  was  a bridge,  and  how  small  it  should 
be  taken,  and  whether  it  should  be  arched  or 
flat.  There  was  a distinction  between  an  ordi- 
nary culvert  and  a bridge,  and  ordinary  culverts 
were  not  reparable  by  the  county. 

The  anrveyor  said  there  was  one  only  3 ft. 
wide.  He  did  not  want  to  saddle  the  county 
with  a lot  of  structures  with  which  they  have 
nothing  to  do  ; at  the  same  time,  he  would  not 
like  to  have  the  county  indicted  for  not  doing 
what  was  its  dnty  to  do.  He  had  written  to 
several  neighbouring  counties,  to  see  on  what 
rule  they  noted,  and  he  had  learned  that  in  the 
North  Riding  they  took  nothing  under  10  ft. ; 
in  Durham,  they  took  nothing  under  6 ft. ; while 
in  Northumberland,  if  it  was  arched  they  took  it. 

The  Chairman. — I think  that  the  example  of 
Yorkshire  is  better  than  that  of  Northumberland. 

Captain  James. — Would  it  not  be  well  to  have 
a report  from  Mr.  Cory  as  to  the  number  of 
those  places  in  dispute,  and  then  come  to  a 
decision  ? 

The  Chairman. — We  might  authorise  him  now 
to  take  all  those  bridges  about  which  there  can 
be  no  possible  question. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  that  the  surveyor  take  no  bridges  except 
such  as  he  was  sure  were  bridges. 


COMMISSIONS. 

Sin, — The  recent  discussion  in  the  Time.?  can 
hardly  be  less  distasteful  to  the  great  body  of 
architects,  whether  members  of  the  Institute  or 
not,  than  it  is  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
practioes  of  architects  as  a body,  and  who  really 
know  that  they  do  not  deserve  the  imputation 
which  has  been  cast  upon  them.  This  is  the 
experience  of  a firm  that  has  never  offered  to 
pay  commission  to  architects.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  experience  of  those  who  do.  If  you  will 
allow  us  to  proffer  a word  of  advice  to  those 
architects  who  are  careful  of  their  own  reputa- 
tion, and  of  the  reputation  of  the  body  to  which 
they  belong,  it  is,  that  the  utmost  disoourage- 
ment  should  be  given  to  the  employment  of 
houses  that  are  known  to  offer  commission,  and 
that  architects  should  nob  generally  recommend 
one  house  for  a particular  class  of  work  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  Some  architects  we 
know  refuse  to  recommend  anybody  at  all  ; 
others  give  several  names,  leaving  the  client  to 
choose.  When  they  do  not  do  one  or  the  other, 
we  find  they  generally  pass  all  extra  works 
through  the  hands  of  the  builder  or  contractor, 
leaving  him  to  levy  his  commission  or  deduct  his 
discount  as  a matter  of  coarse. 

Fhedk,  Edwaeds  & Son. 

Great  ^arlhorougli-Ureet. 


NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  19th  ult.,  the  Works  Committee, 
reporting  on  a letter  from  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  referring  to  clause  30  of 
tho  Charing-crosB  and  Victoria  Embankment 
Approach  Act,  and  inqniring  whether  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  Board  to  delegate  to  the  Institute 
the  power  of  controlling  the  architectural 
character  and  design  of  the  buildings  to  be 
erected  in  Northumberland-avenue,  or  in  what 
other  mode  the  Board  may  desire  to  carry  out 
tho  intention  of  the  Act,  recommended  that  a 
letter  be  addressed  to  the  Institute,  informing 
them  that  the  Board  have  no  power  to  delegate 
the  control  of  the  designs  in  question,  but  that 
it  is  their  intention,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
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visions  of  the  Act,  to  submit  to  the  Institntei 
elevations  of  the  buildings  to  be  ereoted  in  thej 
avenue,  before  the  same  are  commenced. 

At  a subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board  (on  thaj 
26th  ult.)  a letter  was  read  from  the  Institute,! 
stating  that  they  had  no  idea  of  interfering  with! 
the  ultimate  control  vested  in  the  Board  over  thej 
architectural  treatment  of  the  buildings  to  bi  ‘ 
erected  in  Northumberland  - avenue.  They] 
thought  that  the  requirements  of  the  Act  would! 
be  met  if  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  thi 
Institute  was  formally  confirmed  by  the  Boar( 
of  Works.  The  only  object  of  the  Institute  was! 
to  prevent  public  disappointment  in  the  oarryingk 
out  of  an  Act  intended  to  sconre  an  artistii 
treatment  of  a noble  thoronghfai-e.  The  lettei 
was  referred  to  the  Works  Committee. 


EVANS  & SWAIN’S  FIREPROOF 
CONSTRUCTION  FOR  FLOORS,  CEILINGS;| 
AND  ROOFS. 


At  the  present  moment  we  may  be  of  ser 
vice  to  some  of  our  readers  by  directing  their 
attention  to  a mode  of  construotion  patented 
by  Messrs.  Evans  & Swain.  ’ 

The  patentees  take  ordinary  timber  joists 
any  uniform  depth,  generally  9 m.  or  11  m.  fori 
ordinary  floors  and  spans  up  to  25  ft.,  but, 
deeper  where  greater  span  or  strength  is  re-.t 
qnired,  and  of  any  thickness  (the  thinner  the"* 
better,  as  there  is  less  chance  of  shrinkage  and: 
an  open  joint  being  formed).  These  joists  they 
place  on  the  walls  in  the  ordinary  way,  only, 
instead  of  fixing  them,  as  is'nsnal  in  construct, 
ing  an  ordinary  floor  of  wood  joists  and  boards, 
with  a space  between  the  joists,  they  are  placed 
together  without  any  intervening  space.  The 
ends  of  the  joists  are  allowed  to  bear  on  the 
walls  in  the  usual  way  (only  no  plate  ia  re- 
quired), and  the  last  joist  at  each  end  of  a series 
of  joists  is  also  allowed  to  bear  throughout  its 
whole  length  upon  tho  walls.  The  sides  of  the 
joists  are  brought  into  intimate  contact  by  being 
bolted  up  oloae  at  intervals  with  screw-bolts,  on 
spiked  together  with  strong  spikes,  or  screwed 
with  ordinary  screws,  or  any  other  similati 
method}  and  the  result  is  a solid  slab  or  floor 
of  timber  of  the  size  of  the  room,  bearing  on 
the  walla  on  all  four  sides,  of  great  strength, 
and  exerting  no  outward  thrust  upon  the  walls. 

A floor  thus  constructed  would,  in  itself,  be 
nearly  perfectly  fire-proof,  but,  as  an  additional) 
protection,  the  inventors  bring  to  their  aid  the 
fire-resisting  properties  of  common  plaster.  After 
the  floor  has  been  constructed,  as  above  de-i 
scribed,  and  a solid  slab  of  wood  formed,  the. 
inventors  drive,  at  close  intervals,  into  the  under; 
surface  of  the  floor  forming  the  ceiling  of  the. 
room  below,  a number  of  flat-beaded  nails  ; this 
forms  a key  for  the  plaster,  and  the  ceiling  is 
then  plastered  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  a good 
thick  coat  of  common  plaster,  oare  being  taken: 
to  use  a tough  plaster  that  will  not  shrink  andi 
crack,  rather  than  a bard  and  brittle  one.  jl 

Under  ordinary  oircumstances,  it  is  onlyla 
necessary  to  plane  off  the  top  surface  of  the! 
joists,  no  flooring-boards  or  other  covering  beingii 
required  j bun,  if  the  floor  above  is  iotended  for:[l 
the  storage  of  highly  inflammable  goods,  such  as 
oils,  spirits,  varnisheB,  or  paraffin,  it  is  advisable', 
that  the  upper  surface  of  the  floor  should  be: 
floated  with  cement,  or  covered  with  stone  or; 
tiles,  or  some  other  similar  material. 

For  roofs  they  would  construct  a floor  of  solid! 
timber  as  before  described,  and  then  cover  the. 
upper  surface  with  either  cement,  asphalte,' 
tiles,  stone,  or  any  other  material,  laid  on  a coat-' 
ing  of  loam  and  sand  or  fine  concrete. 

It  ia  obvious  that  such  floors  must  be  costly 
but  the  inventors  claim  that,  “ taking  into  con-; 
sideration  the  saving  effected  in  the  whole  build.! 
ing,  by  the  roof  and  the  use  of  thinner  walls,  it 
will  be  found  that  this  system,  though  offeriDgi 
security  from  the  spread  of  fire,  is  very  little,  if 
at  all,  more  costly  than  any  other  system  of  fire-, 
proof  construction  in  use.’’  Anyhow,  it  deserves 
to  be  looked  into. 


Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain. 

■We  are  asked  to  say  that  this  Institute  proposes: 
to  hold  a publio  meeting,  early  in  March  next, 
at  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  coosider  the  reporti 
recently  issued  by  the  committee  appointed  byi 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
upon  the  modes  of  treating  town  sewage.  The' 
Duke  of  NorthumbBrJand  will  preside,  and  the 
discussion  will  be  opened  by  Sir  Joseph; 
Biizalgette.  ^ 
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GRANITE  BUILDING. 

-If  I reply  to  Mr.  Trickett’a  letter  in  the 
cierof  Jan.  20,1  fear  it  will  only  be  to  reiterate 
1 1 hare  already  said.  I will,  therefore,  be 
irief  as  possible  in  answering  him,  and  in 
r respeots  will  make  my  letter  as  interesting 
tossible  to  anch  of  your  readers  as  take  an 
rest  in  this — as  I think  it — important  ques- 


the  Huildcr  of  Deo.  IG,  1876,  you  allowed  me 
le  these  words  ; — “ Where  rain  has  access  to 
.e.  polished  granite),  it  is  as  clean  as  any- 
? can  be  in  this  mundane  city  that  does  not 
ive  constant  attention.  Under  cornices  or 
c projections  the  polish  is  temporarily 
ened}  and  it  would,  of  course,  be  well  if 
Jrs  or  tenants  would  hare  these  parts 
led  with  a sponge  occasionally,  which  is  all 
hard  unabaorbent  material  requires.''  And 
on  to  say  that  the  cleaning  down  of  stone- 
is,  as  we  all  know,  a much  more  difficult 
ixpensire  operation. 

his  last  letter,  Mr,  Trickett,  after  mention, 
some  examples  of  granite-work  that  are 
'rimed  with  soot,”  says  of  the  Scottish 
iwa  Insurance  Office,  CornhilJ,  — “Not  so 
red  Peterhead  granite,  which  stands  out 
ineut  and  beautiful.'' 

ter  this  confession,  which  is  good  evidence 
the  other  iide  in  favour  of  my  proposal,  and 
xistenoe  of  a dozen  other  similar  examples 
ais  city  which  any  one  who  will  take  the 
le  may  see  for  himself  in  half  an  hour, 
st  demur  to  Mr.  Trickett’s  assertion  that 
i and  dirt  do  speedily  eat  out  the  colour  of 
Ces."  There  could  not  be  a more  decided 
that  this  effect  will  not  ensue  than  the 
nt  state  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  Column,  in 
m Gardens,  which,  although  it  was  never 
ed,  yet,  after  fifty  years’  exposui’e,  shows 
sd  colour  as  well  as  on  the  day  it  was 
3d,  and  is  otherwise  in  a state  of  perfect 
'vation.  Messrs.  Macdonald,  of  Aberdeen, 

6 that  the  eldest  work  done  by  their  father 
them  shows  no  sign  of  change. 

8 quite  true,  as  most  practical  men  know, 
re  is  au  enemy  to  granite;  but  practical 
tlso  know,  firstly,  that  granite  or  stone  is 
ised  as  a thin  external  casing  to  the  thick 
of  a building;  and  secondly,  that  fires— 
lily  soon  extinguished— are  internal.  It 
rfefore,  probable  that  the  heat  would  not 
Scient  to  damage  the  casing.  Moreover,  if 
:ept  theatres,  when  did  we  last  hear  of  an 
;ant  public  building  being  burnt  down  P 
lot,  then,  as  an  architect,  think  this  a 
i objection  to  granite  as  a building  mate- 
ipecially  when  the  other  advantages  I have 
are  taken  into  account, 
serve  Mr.  Trickett  says  that  a stone  build- 
lb  has  been  exposed  years  to  London  soot, 
?hen  cleaned  down,  contrast  favourably 
dished  granite.  All  I can  say  on  this 
ind  many  of  my  professional  friends  agree 
le,  is  that  I never  yet  saw  a stone  building 
d been  cleaned  down  that  would  not  have 
jtter  left  untouched.  The  only  exceptitn 
loxton  Memorial,  the  very  elaborate  work 
ih  seemed  to  render  it  more  suitable  for 
ration. 

regard  to  the  economy  of  using  the  sand- 
dr.  Newton’s  lecture,  some  months  ao-o 
ooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  convinced 
others.  Specimens  of  sunk  work  in  hard 
Is  were  exhibited,  which  have  been  ere. 
y this  process  in  a fraction  of  the  time 
luld  have  taken  if  done  by  band, 

'ing  and  respecting  Mr.  Trickett  as  a 
■dependent  man,  still,  he  is  a stone  mer- 
and  I should,  therefore,  scarcely  have 
i to  him  on  this  snbject  and  expected  a 
y unbiassed  opinion.  He  deals  in  granite, 
e,  but  it  is  only  to  a very  limited  extent’ 
emember  his  useful  and  excellent  samples 
tones  at  the  late  International  Exhibi- 
lb  he  sent  no  specimens  of  granites. 

heart  evidently  prefers  to  soar  among 
le  mountains,  dolomite  ranges,  and  sand, 
ffs,  than  to  descend  to  the  volcanic  rocks 
-cold  now,^  bnt  once,  ages  ago,  a fiery 
:am..  It  is  just  these  ancient  fires, 

, that  have  given  us  the  materials  we 
It  is  the  igneous  character  of  granite 
res  it  everlasting,  even  in  the  London 
3re.  In  fact,  experience  shows  that 
jngb  the  agency  of  fire  can  we  have 
nt  buildings.  It  is  the  firing  that  makes 
faotnred  materials,— mnjolica,  encaustic 
0,  and  terra  cotta,— everlasting,  or  more 
lurable;  and  it  is  perhaps  a little 


singular  that  the  three  first,  which,  like  granite, 
could  not  exist  without  the  agency  of  fire,  are 
j^ust  those  that,  having  a bright  surface,  would 
harmonise  best  with  polished  granite  work,  if 
used  for  the  ornamental  details. 

Thus,  it  is  the  agency  of  fire  alone  that  will 
enable  us  to  combat  with  success  those  unseen, 
but  powerful  and  ever-active  enemies  in  the  air 
that  are  constantly  attacking  and  ruthlessly 
destroying  onr  costly  and  beautiful  buildings  of 
perishable  stone.  I venture,  then,  to  assert  that 
if  our  future  public  buildings  wore  cased  with 
granite  they  would  be  supplied  with  a suit  of 
armour  at  once  invulnerable  and  beautiful,  and 
that  a style  worthy  of  this  scientific  age  would 
be  established.  Architect. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  STREET  LEVELS. 

FULHAil  BOARD  OF  WORKS  V.  METROPOLITAN 
DlSTSrCT  RAILWAT. 

This  case  was  beard  on  the  17th  ult.  It  was 
an  appeal,  by  the  defendant  railway  company, 
from  an  order  made  by  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon  on 
the  13th  ult,,  granting  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  company  from  interfering  with  the  levels  of 
certain  streets  in  Uammorsmith,  which  are 
crossed  by  a new  line  of  railway  which  the 
company  are  constructing. 

The  btreets  in  question  sro  the  Broadway,  the  Grove 
and  Brodmore-JHUo.  The  company  ere  malcinu  the  level 
ot  tno  new  line  m some  places  as  much  as  2 ft.  3 in.  above 
the  level  shown  in  their  original  plans,  their  reasons  for 
doing  so  b^iDg  to  obtain  a better  fall  for  tho  drainage  of 
the  line,  They  contend  that  they  have  power  by  thi  ’ 
Act  to  deviate  to  the  evlprit  nf  9 fr  n 


aweek  lodging-moneyatthe  same  work.  Ho  had  b wife 
I and  a house  in  Darlington,  and  had  always  receiyed  hia 
looenig-money  whenever  ho  was  aent  out  of  town, 
ills  Honour. — But  you  have  a home  ? 

WitDoss.--I  do  not  think  that  makes  any  difference* 
employers  do  not  ask  questions  as  to  whether  you  are 
married  or  single.  Ho  continued  that  he  had  been  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  had  always  received  hia 
lodgiug-money.  Ho  was  never  asked  if  he  had  a homo 
before  he  was  allowed  extra  money, 
pe  rules  of  the  Plasterers'  Soci-ty  were  put  in,  bat  tha 
tif  **'“  binding  upon  tbo  master,  and 

on  the  question  of  custom  ruled  against  the  plaintiff,  and 
said  each  a cu-tom  was  only  intended  to  m»et  the  case  of 
a man  who  had  a hompn  the  town  from  which  he  was  sent. 
Me  gavejudgment  for  the  defendant,  with  coats. 


......  wuiiicuu  luav  toe 

Act  to  d.Ti.te  to  Ibe  estent  of  2 ft.'io  oVew‘ic.Ydi7ecti™ 
and  this  was  ullimntelj  admitted  to  he  bo.  The  question, 
therefore  was  whether  the  excess  of  3 in.  „,,ieh 

(he  Court  would  interfere  to  restrain.  The  Tice-Chancellor 
had  granted  the  injunction.  Thecompdny  sppca'ed. 

Lord  Justice  James  said  the  Court,  as  at  present  ad- 
vised, were  of  opinion  that  the  company  were  clearly  going 
beyond  their  Parliamentary  powers  in  deviating  beyond 
J ft.  from  the  originally  mtended  level  of  the  railway.  The 
Court  were  also  clearly  of  opiuion,  so  fur  as  it  was  proper 
o express  an  opinion  upon  an  interlocutory  motion,  that 
the  company  bad  a right  to  deviate  to  the  extent  of  2 ft. 
then  the  question  to  be  considered  was,  whut  the  effect 
of  the  excess  of  3 in,  m deviation  was.  It  appeared  that 
that  excessdiil  not  exist  at  the  points  where  the  railway 
crossed  the  Broadway  or  Bradmore-Iane,  but  only  at  the 
point  where  it  crossed  The  Grove.  It  was  quite  clear  that 
all  the  evidence  as  to  damage  which  would  be  caused  by 
an  alteration  of  the  levels  of  the  streels  was  adduced  with 
reference  to  the  original  contention  of  the  pluiniiffs  that 
the  corapaoT  were  not  eniillcd  to  deviate  at  all  from  their 
originally  contemplated  level,  and  Ihero  was  really  no 
evidence  belore  the  Court  to  show  that  any  damsge  would 
be  caused  by  the  additional  deviation  of  3 in.  There  was 
noiLing  to  show  that  this  would  cause  the  slightest  iiicon- 
venience  to  any  hurnao  being.  Ofcoursethis  viewofthe 
ca«e  might  be  altered  at  the  hearing  of  the  action,  but  in 
his  state  of  things,  looking  at  the  balance  of  convenience 
ADcl  inconvenience,  It  would  be  far  more  convenient  that 
the  company  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  thoir 
works.  The  motion  must  stand  to  the  hearing. 

Lord  Justice  Bramwell  and  Lord  Justice' Amphlett 
concurred.  ^ 


WOODEN  HOUSES. 

Sir, -In  reply  to  “ S.  M.  P.“  respecting 
wooden  honses,  I respectfully  eubmit  the  follow- 
ing information.  It  is  a common  thing  to  bnild 
snob  houses  in  America.  In  Chicago  alone  there 
are  hnndreds  built  and  shipped  to  various  parts 
of  the  world  ; and  it  has  been  my  lot  during  the 
last  six  years  to  euperintond  the  erection  of  a oon- 
siderabla  number  of  them.  As  to  their  being 
eubstantial,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
they  are  far  more  so  than  75  per  cent,  of  the 
brick  houses  building  at  present  in  this  country. 
I know  numbers  of  “ frame  honses,”  as  they  are 
called,  that  have  been  built  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  are  still  good.  They  are  as  warm 
and  comfortable  as  any  brick  house,  while  they 
do  not  cost  anything  like  the  price;  and  I have 
no  doubt  bub  the  plan  would  succeed,  providing 
there  was  sufiioient  energy  to  carry  it  ont. 

G.  A.  K. 


A CAUTION. 

Ple.vse  allow  me  to  caution  benevolent  arohi. 
teots  and  others  against  an  impostor  of  French 
or  German  extraclion,  named  De  Barry.  He 
called  here  with  a letter,  said  to  be  from  Mr. 
Pearson,  of  Harley. street,  strongly  recommend- 
ing him  as  an  object  for  charity.  He  tells  a 
long  story,  and  is  anxious  to  display  a crippled 
knee. 

I told  him  to  call  again,  and  wrote  at  once 
CO  Mr.  Pearson,  who  in  reply  states  he  knows 
nothing  whatever  about  the  man. 

John  Oldrid  Scott, 

Spring  Gardens. 

*#*  The  same  man  came  to  us  last  week,  and 
we  were  nearly  imposed  on  by  the  sight  of  Mr. 
Pearson’s  letter, —not  quite.  The  letter  certainly 
seemed  to  ns  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Pear, 
son,  and  was  on  his  “headed”  note  paper. 


BOARD  SCHOOL,  KEYMER,  SUSSEX. 

Sin,— ‘VVe  remark  that  in  your  notice  of  the  above  you 
memion  that  it  is  heated  by  “ Bacoa'a  high-pressure  hot- 
water  apparatus,”  a term  that,  we  fear,  may  mislead  some 
"''f'}''e,o/oin‘8J8tem,and  cause  them  to  confound 
It  with  the  old  high-pressure"  apparatus,  which  is  so  often 
and  deservedly  condemned.  Although  our  apparatus  io 
based  on  the  same  fundamental  principles,  we  have  hy  care- 
mi  study  and  attention  entirely  removed  all  the  objections 
that  could  be  raised  against  the  old  plan,  having  by  the 
meaua  of  pr.  perly-proportioned  and  well-constructed 
turnaces  reduced  and  equalised  the  heat  of  the  pipes,  thus 
avoiding  nil  smell;  and  by  thorough  attention  to  the  laws 
of  expansion  and  friction  reduced  the  pressure  to  little 
more  than  that  resulting  from  the  height  of  the  system 
and  the  temperature  of  the  pipes. 

J.  L.  Bacon  & Co. 


IRON  AND  GAS  TAR. 

Sib,— Sir  E,  Beckett,  in  his  interesting  book  on  Building 
says  (p.  127), — "Gas-tar,  I understand,  rusts  iron  verv 
quickly  instead  of  preaerving  it."  Is  this  true  ? I shall 
be  sorry  if  It  IS,  since  for  some  time  I have  been  in  the 
habit  ot  having  my  shoots,  pipes,  and  railings  painted  with 
Tuobhjs. 


PROBATIONERS  AT 
THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


‘LODGING  MONEY”  FOR  BUILDERS’ 
WORKMEN. 


BRODERICK  V.  HODGSON. 

This  was  an  action  (brought  in  the  Darlington 
County  Court,  before  Mr.  E.  R.  Turner,  judge) 
to  recover  the  sum  of  53.  3d. 

_ The  plaintiff  is  a plasterer,  and  (he  defendant  a builder 
m Darlington,  and  the  question  involved  was  whether  a 
builder  was  liable  to  pay  lodging  money  for  men  when 
working  out  of  town. 

Plaintiff  stated  that  he  was  employed  by  the  defendant 
to  do  some  work  at  Brussleton  Bank.  He  received  his 
money  at  Shildon.  He  had  only  come  into  the  town  the 
previona  dny,  as  he  was  on  the  tramp.  The  defendant 
paid  his  tare  down  to  Shildon,  and  it  was  the  custom  when 
a workman  was  aent  into  the  country  for  the  master  to 
pay  lociging-monoy.  It  was  also  the  custom  for  the 
master  to  pay  lodging-money,  even  on  the  first  job  the 
man  did  for  him. 

A man  named  Wood  stated  that  he  was  being  paid  3s, 


Sin, — I should  like  to  bring  nnder  the  notice  of  vonr 
readers,  and  especially  such  of  them  who  may  contemulate 
entering  the  architectural  school  of  the  Eoyal  Academv. 
that  out  oflifteen  sets  of  drawings  presented  in  Decemb^ 
las',  by  would-be  probationers,  fourteen  were  rejected 
The  reason  of  this  large  proportion  of  failures  cannot 
be  tar  to  seek;  and  one  would  like  to  know,  on  competent 
authority,  whether  it  arose  from  want  of  merit  ia  the 
drawings  submitted,  or  neglect  to  observe  some  one  or 
of  the  rules,— though  the  latter  suggestion  seems 
bes-de  the  question,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  assurance  of 
the  unsuccessful  fourteen  that  ibey  faithfully  observed  the 
rules  supplied,— rules,  it  is  said,  precisely  like  those  under 
wtiica  former  candidates  have  been  successful 

G.  K. 


Premature  Occupation  of  Houses.— The 
Sanitary  Secord  reports  that  sooie  time  ago  in 
an  application  for  interdict  of  oeoupation  made 
by  the  Local  Authority  of  Glasgow,  against  the 
proprietor  of  a new  property  in  Lumsden-streefc, 
the  defender  pleaded  that  he  had  in  the  interval 
remedied  the  defects  complained  of,  and  a remit 
was  made  to  the  medical  officer  of  health,  to 
report.  This  report  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
room  was  still  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the 
dampness  of  the  plaster.  The  Court,  thereupon, 
on  the  application  of  defender’s  agent,  made  a 
further  remit  to  Mr.  Bromhead,  architect,  who 
reported  that  the  room  was  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  and  that  probably  “ three  weeks 
with  a fire  would  be  certain  to  make  it  habitable 
and  dry.”  Sheriff  Spens  delivered  an  inter, 
locator,  in  which  he  “ finds  that  the  defender’s 
agent  states  that  a fire  has  for  the  last  ten  days 
been  kept  in  said  room,  during  which  it  has  not 
been  inhabited,  and  that  he  also  undertakes  that 
it  shall  remain  uninhabited  for  eleven  days  from 
the  date  thereof,  with  whioh  underbaking  the 
petitioner’s  agent  expresses  himself  satisfied. 
Farther  order  unneoeasary.  Respondent  liable 
in  expenses.” 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Feb.  3,  1877. 


■Ignolis  ficatbcir. 


Amamst  Machines  : a Bool  for  Boys.  tl"* 

Author  of  “The  Yoaug  Meohamc.  Trubner 
& Co.  1876. 

The  difficuity  of  knowing  what  sort  of  book 
to  choose  for  a boy  ia  much  more  frequently 
admitted  than  overcome.  Boys  themaelves  read 
“light”  literature  on  the  sly,  but  their  dignity 
suffers  if  anything  inferior  to  nniversal  soience 
or  a journey  round  the  world  be  offered  for  their 
acceptance.  Some  subject  of  an  unusually  heavy 
character,  and  bound  in  an  equally  heavy 
manner,  is  therefore  the  ordinary  present 
selected,  quite  as  often  by  the  boy  who  receives, 
as  the  senior  who  gives ; and  when  th®  former 
is  a senior  himself,  he  perhaps  reads  it.  Although 
“Amon^'at  Machines”  may  be  advantageously 
studied  by  readers  of  all  ages,  and  even  classes, 

it  is  essentially  a boy’s  book}  and,  although  there 

are  many  people,  especially  in  the  little  world  of 
artists,  who  would,  if  they  could,  ignore  maohi- 
nery  altogether,— who  teach  the  rising  genera- 
tion  that  England  was  merry  only  when  time, 
money,  and  hand-labonr  were  slowly  spent  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  few,  and  that  the 
present  age  of  machinery  is  the  absolute 
destruction  of  real  art  for  the  use  and  edifice, 
tion  of  the  many.  But  the  power  which  has 
brought  with  it  so  much  that  is  said  to  be 
fatal  to  art,  has  occasioned  an  extraordinary 
increase  and  spread  of  petty  objects  whioh, 
in  many  circles, are  common  adjuncts  of  comKrb, 
and  even  in  humble  ones  are  now  necessities. 
The  author's  reminder  that  “a  native  Hindoo, 
though  an  eminently  better  artist  than  his 
British  fellow-subject,  can  produce  only  an 
infinitesimally  small  quantity  of  work  compared 
with  the  rough  and  ungentle  machine-made 

...  1 i-i—j.  ...Ill  UflCkt- - 


much  sometwenty  years  hence,  when  the  century 
is  dying  out.  Mr.  Taylor  very  justly  urges  that 
Buoh  will  not  be  the  fate  of  aquaria,  and  most 
people  will  agree  with  him.  True,  they  do  in 
some  instances  deprive  the  inmates  of  a r^m 
from  complete  enjoyment  of  the  house  opposite j 
and  they  prevent  the  insertion  of  heads  and 
shoulders  between  the  sill  and  the  sash  of  a 
window ; but  while  they  afford  pleasure  _ m 
private,  they  are  souroes  of  public  education. 
Developed  into  an  exhibition,  they  are  useful  for 
soientifio  research,  and  a nursery  for  the  micro- 
scope.  The  “ Jardiu  d’ Acclimatisation,”  iu  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  has  the  honour  of  having  first 
opened,  in  1861,  a large  aquarium,  to  whioh  the 
Parisians  were  attracted  with  difficulty.  In  the 
same  year  the  well-known  Barnum  contrived  to 
get  two  white  whales,  which  he  exhibited  alive 
in  his  notorious  museum}  and  this  was  the  first 
American  aquarium  show.  Since  then  aquaria 
have  spread  from  house  to  house  and  town  to 
town,  and  now  a watering-place  which  pretends 
to  any  fashion  puts  the  aquarium  into  the  cate- 
gory  of  public  buildings,  as  an  indispensable 
adjunct  of  progress  and  speculation.  Mr.  Taylor  a 
work  ia  full  of  excellent  illustrations,  and  will  be 
found  useful  as  a handbook  of  varied  and  ex- 
haustive information  upon  all  matters  referring 
to  aquaria,  both  large  and  small. 


WHO  vno  xuugu  aviyx  , ,. 

products,  is  a platitude  which  will  b^r  repoti. 
tion ; but  pray  is  the  “ native  Hindoo  a 

f enwA . t.  a -"TT  TT  1 n fl  AO  f* 


tion;  null  pray  is 

different  sort  of  mortal  to  the  ordinary  Hindoo  i 
Eor  if  so,  it  is  likely  that  the  native  Englishman 
claims  precedence  or  vice  versd  over  those  of  his 
countrymen  to  whom  the  adjective  is  not  applied. 
Let  that  pass,  however ; the  book  is  systema- 
tioally  put  together  and  well  illnstrated  with 
good  practical  details  of  machinery  and  manu- 
facture. First  principles  are  noted,  mechanical 
powers  are  described,  then  meohanical  arrange- 
ments, and  afterwards  the  application  of  the 
same.  The  story  of  iron  furnaoes  and._  other 
things  to  be  seen  in  the  black  country  is  inte- 
resting ; and  the  reader  is  treated  to  a graphic 
description  of  how  pens,  pins,  and  hair-pins  are 
made, of  glass.making  and  wood-entting,  together 
with  views  and  explanations  of  printing  and  paper 
machines.  The  last  chapter  gives  the  greatest 
machine  of  all,— the  human  frame.  So  appro- 
priate a wind-up  to  a tale  of  artificial  life 
tempts  US  to  recall  that  “Book  of  the 
Machines,”  whioh  a venturesome  traveller  to 
Erewhon  fouud  iu  the  College  of  Unreason  — 
a delightful  satire  which  Mr.  Samuel  Butler 
imagined  and  Messrs.  Triibner  & Co.  pub- 
lished. The  Erewbonian  youth  were  grounded  in 
the  study  of  “ Hypothetics,”  and  forbidden  to 
learn  anything  about  maobines.  These  had  been 
abolished  after  a long  civil  war,  lest  the  develop, 
ment  of  mechanical  consciousness  should  lead 
ultimately  to  the  superseBsion  of  human  labour. 
Fragments  of  ancient  machines  were  collected  in 
the  museums  much  in  the  manner  of  geological 
epeoimensat  the  present  moment;  and  the  naked, 
unaided  hand  triumphed.  “ Amongst  Machines 
tells  a different  story,  and  its  author  is  doubtless 
justified  in  saying  that  the  existing  patent  laws 
do  not  suffice  to  protect  the  inventor;  the  object 
of  apatent  is  to  secure  all  profits  to  the  inventor 
for  a term  of  years ; the  result,  on  the  contrary, 
frequently  shows  the  inventor  impoverished  and 
bis  luckier  neighbours  enriched.  We  fancy, 
however,  to  have  sometimes  heard  a similar 
indictment  of  results  among  crafts  and  com- 
munities who,  free  of  all  patents,  and  innocent 
of  any  kind  of  monopoly,  enjoy  liberty  in 
admired  disorder. 


QoU.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Mbs. 
Beewek,  with  Notes  by  Mr.  Edwin  W. 
Stbeeter.  Chatto  & Windus.  1877. 

Tnis  ia  a book  of  “ for  and  against  ” ; and  a 
careless  leader  may  lose  the  path  which  leads 
through  it,  and  which  is  guarded  at  both  ends  by 
Mr.  Streeter.  The  question  discussed  in  large 
type  over  some  135  pages  is,  whether  “the 
precious  metals  which  iu  a definite  purity  form 
the  material  of  a nation's  currency  should 
receive  any  warranty  or  not  when  used  as  an 
article  of  commerce.”  Herr  von  Studnitz  wrote 
a book  to  show  that  they  should  not ; and  the 
part  interesting  to  the  English  reader  has  been 
translated  and  abridged.  He  applied  to  every 
Government  for  information  concerning  the  laws 
and  regulations  in  force,  as  well  as  the  legal 
changes  which  bad  been  effected  in  the  course 
of  ages,  and  the  result  is  an  interesting  oom- 
pilation  of  historical  data.  It  may  be  useful 
to  say  that  “standard”  is  the  term  used  to 
express  the  relation  between  pure  gold  in  ooins 
or  precious  metal  goods  and  the  alloy  with 
which  it  is  mixed.  The  degrees  of  standard  were 
formerly  expressed  in  the  case  ofgold"by  carats 
(the  dried  kernel  of  the  locust  bean),  of  whioh  in 

Germany  twenty-four  were  called  a mark 

Twenty-four  carat  gold  was  of  absolute  purity. 

And  in  England  this  manner  of  deter- 
mining the  standard  quality  of  gold  is  still  in 
use.”  An  abridgment  is  given  of  the  laws  of 
all  nations  concerning  the  standard  of  gold  and 
silver  wares ; and  Herr  von  Studnitz  maintains 
that  the  experience  of  countries  and  periods  has 
pronounced  against  the  interference  of  the  State. 
The  history  of  the  laws  connected  with  the 
precious  metal  industry  in  those  lands  where  the 
State  has  interfered  with  its  course  shows  that 
they  are  gradually  becoming  less  strict ; and  he 
looks  forward  to  the  emancipation,  in  the  Ger. 
man  empire,  of  the  precious  metal  industry. 
Mr.  Streeter  finds  fault  with  the  German  author; 
and,  as  the  former  has  “exhibited  publicly  a 
collection  of  genuine  Hall-marked  articles  which 
presented  almost  every  variety  of  ingenious 
deoention.”  he  would  take  from  the  Goldsmiths’ 


and  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  published 

America. The  Leisure  Bout  gives  ns  a pK 

graph  on  “Brain  and  Iron": — “Of  an  earl 
period  than  Nasmyth,  who  also  worked  in  t 
shop  of  Mandalay  & Tield,  was  Joseph  Clemen 
Of  him  it  has  been  said  that  be  constructed  st 
machinery  that  ‘he  made  iron  think.’  If  i 
readers  have  been  into  a great  smith’s  shop.tl 
have  seen,  most  probably,  a beautiful  tool,  cutt.' 
a long  narrow  ribbon  of  iron  with  its  keen  toe 
This  ia  work  whioh  is  usually  superintended  o 
by  a lad  ; it  superseded  the  old  rugged  met! 
of  chipping  and  filing.  This  was  the  invent 
of  Joseph  Clements— a marvellous  stride  of  fl 
plioity,  accuracy,  and  beauty  iu  almost  all 
partmentB  of  iron  work.  The  matbemat: 
accuracy  of  Clements  was  so  great  thatProfei 
Babbage  sought  him  out  to  construct  bis  fam 
Calculating  Machine,  an  apparatus  intende* 
calculate  with  unerring  accuracy,  acting  so  ) 
fectly,  that  when,  through  any  cause,  an  ei 
has  been  made,  the  machine  actually  reve* 
itself,  and,  to  use  Dr.  Smiles’s  expression,  ‘ r 
itself  out.'  The  machine  was  never  ficia 
in  England;  it  was  reserved  for  Sweden  to  v 
duoe  it.  Messrs.  Scheutz,  of  Stockholm,  c 
pleted  this  extraordinary  combination  of  wi 
has  been  called  ‘ thinkiog  iron,’  from  the  draw 
of  Babbage  and  Clements,  and  it  was 
displayed  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  18o5.  • 
The  last  number  of  " Old  and  New  Lond 
speaks  of  Notting-hill “Notting.bjll  is  ' 


S'deTiv'e  its  name  from  a manor  in  KenBinl 
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deception,”  he  would  take  from  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company  the  privilege  of  testing  ware  made  of 
the  precious  metals,— a privilege  which  they 
have  held  since  the  year  1300.  He  would 
have  all  articles  containing  less  than  twelve- 
carat  gold  sold  as  metal,  and  he  would  strive  to 
introduce  the  standard  of  eighteen-carat  gold. 
It  is  a readable  book ; and  a disinterested  con- 
elusion  may  bo  arrived  at  by  the  indubitable 
assumption  that  both  Mr.  Streeter  and  Herr  von 
Studnitz  have  uttered  truths,  even  though  they 
contradict  each  other. 


T7ie  Aquarium  ; its  InTiabifanfs,  Structure,  and 

Management.  By  J.  E.Tavloe,  F.L.S.,  F.C.S. 

Hardwioke  & Bogue.  1870. 

The  fate  of  spelling-bees,  rinks,  manufactured 
“antiques,”  and  “old”  china  is  probably  of  a 
transient  character ; and  although  the  last- 
named  has  been  loftily  called  by  an  artistic 
authority  good  investment,  it  is  much  to  be 
questioned  whether  the  greater  number  of  plates, 
sanoers,  and  “ batteries  ” generally  will  be  worth 


VAEIOEUM. 

The  fourth  edition  has  been  published  of 
“ Bpon’s  Architects,  Builders,  and  Contractors’ 
Pocket  Book,”  edited  by  Mr.  W.  Young.  It  is 
full  to  the  edge  of  valuable  information.—— 
Messrs.  Cassell,  Better,  & Galpin  are  reproducing 
for  clrcnlation  in  this  country  Knight’s  valuable 
“ Dictionary  of  Mechanics, ” whioh,  as  issned 
from  the  American  press,  met  with  a highly 
favourable  reception  in  the  United  States.  The 
work  is  being  issued  here  without  alteration. 


O IVD  

called  ‘ Knottiog.Bernes,’  or ‘Nutting 
sometimes  written  ‘Netting,’  or  Nati| 
barnes,’- so,  at  least,  writes  Lysons,  m 
‘ Environs  of  London.’  He  adds,  that  the 
petty  belonged  formerly  to  the  De  Yeres, . 
of  Oxford  (whioh  would  naturally  be  the  oae 
it  formed  part  of  Kensington  parish  and  mai 
and  subsequently  to  Lord  Burleigh,  w^,  8 
have  already  seen,  lived  at  Brompton  Hau 
very  far  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kensin 
In  Eobins’s  ‘ History  of  Paddington,  we 
that  the  ‘manor  of  Noting  barons,  alias  , 
sington,  then  Nntting  Barns,’  afterwards  tj 
‘ Knotting-barns,’  in  Stookdale’s  new  map  t| 
country  round  London,  1790;  ‘Knolton  1| 
now  ' Notting-barns,’  was  carved  out  oif* 
original  manor  of  ‘ Chenesitun.’  From  a, 
quisition  taken  at  Westminster,  in  the  rei 
Henry  YIII.,  it  appears  that  * the  manor  t 
Notingbarons,  alias  Kensington,  in  the  par 
Paddington,  was  held  of  the  Abbot  of 
minster  as  of  bis  manor  of  Paddington  by  1 
and  twenty-two  shillings  rent’;  but  sine, 
time  of  the  Eeformation  ‘ Notting-barns 
to  have  been  considered  a part  of  Konsii 
Netting  Barns  Manor  was  held  sncoessivi 
the  De  Veres,  and  by  Eobert  Fenroper,  aldi 
of  London,  who  exchanged  with  King  Henry 
It  was  afterwards  granted  to  Pftulet,  E 
Wiltshire, from  whom  it  passed  to  Lord  Bur 
The  manor  was  next  held  by  the  Copes, 
sons,  and  Darbys,  and  in  1820  it  was  owi. 
Sir  William  Talbot.  Down  to  a very  ; 
period,  much  of  the  district  through  whi 
are  about  to  pass  bore  rather  a bad  oha 
for  thieves  and  housebreakers,  and  was 
what  noted  for  its  piggeries  and  potbene 
these  have  all  been  swept  away  by  the  ady. 
tide  of  bricks  and  mortar.  The  ‘ potteru 
still  kept  in  remembrance  by  Pottery.U 
which  is  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  ; 
Francis  of  Assisi,  referred  to  in  a p: 
chapter.  The  ground  about  Notting.E 
high,  and  the  soil  is  a stiff  clay,  while  « 
Kensington  proper  is  chiefiy  sand  and  j 
bub  in  reality  Notting-hill  forma  part  and 
of  Kensington  itself,  which  stretches  awa 
distance  northward  in  the  direction  of  . 

green.” “The  Classified  Directory, 

Metropolitan  Charities,  1877,”  is  publiti 
Messrs.  Longmans  & Co.  The  advantage  * 
for  the  arrangement  is  that  the  bonevoU 
thereby  easily  select  the  most  suitable  . 
tion  for  any  person  whom  they  may 
benefit.  The  editor  in  bis  preface  gi) 
income  of  the  charities  for  1875,  as  t 
ing  to  4,111,8191.,  and  that  the  total  i 
charity  in  the  metropolis  may  be  put  ( 
between  six  and  seven  millions.  — in 
tect’s  Almanac”  for  1877,  a 
published  by  Messrs.  Wyman  & Sons,  pre 
the  reverse  a number  of  t^lea  * 

sional  reference  in  an  office.—— Witt 
good  summary  of  all  the  news  of  the  w 
comments  thereon,  for  a penny,  as  thel 
Dispatch  gives,  no  one  need  remain  ip, 
what  is  going  on  the  world  around  htt. 
very  well  conducted. 


P^istcnmrca:. 

Decay  of  the  City  Guilds.— On  lion, 
ghfc,  ab  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science 
jtion,  Mr.  Adolphe  Smith  read  a paper 
■he  Decay  of  the  City  Guilds.”  Mr. 
d H.  Courtney,  M.P.,  presided,  and  there 
foil  attendance.  The  reader  said  the 
nine  companies  enjoyed  between  them  at 
,000,0001.  per  annum,  and  of  this  snm  only 
k tenth  part  was  under  the  control  of  the 
j Commissioners.  What  was  done  with 
uaining  900,000i.  income  ? This  wealth, 
in  a great  measure  from  the  unearned 
ent  accruing  from  landed  property,  was 
icreasing.  On  the  expiration  of  a lease, 
irdwainers’  Company,  for  instance,  had 
lentlyincreased  one  of  their  yearly  rentals 
501.  to  500i.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
alth  was  bold  by  secret  self-elected  bodies 
d nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  special 
to  which  the  legatees  had  left  their  pro- 
If  a Royal  Commission  were  appointed 
ower  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  wit- 
it  would  be  discovered,  among  many 
;imilar  and  even  worse  instances,  that  a 
Company  contrived  to  give  fifty  dinners 
le  selection  of  a set  of  furniture.  The 
an  having  invited  discussion,  Mr.  Wal- 
aid  that  Mr.  Smith  had  not  correctly 
ed  the  objects  and  the  action  of  these 
They  had  trained  skilled  artisans,  pro- 
gocd  feeling  among  the  brethren  of  the 
fostered  commerce,  promoted  art,  and 
eir  political  power  for  the  public  benefit, 
done  all  this,  it  did  appear  to  him  some- 
Dgracious  to  find  fault  with  the  guilds, 
fter  their  labours  they  were,  so  to  spoak, 
‘on  their  oars.  Mr.  Toker,  of  the  Iron- 
s’ Company,  said  that  a great  part  of  the 
of  that  Company  was  spent  upon  educa- 
hey  had  between  1,200  and  1,300  schools 
ind  and  Wales.  The  Chairman  said  he 
Durable  to  such  an  inquiry  as  had  been 
d.  It  would  dispel  many  illusions,  and 
•he  question  to  be  dealt  with  either  by 
fislature  or  the  Courts,  in  a just  and 
0 manner,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
ancient  bodies,  who  had  done  good  suit 


of  Scaffolding.— On  Tuesday  morning 
3 accident  occurred  on  the  premises  of 
7 Commissioners  of  Sewers,  in  Com. 
road,  Lambeth.  For  some  time  past 
/harf  has  been  the  scene  of  extensive 
operations,  the  Commissioners  erecting 
series  of  buildings  for  the  sorting  and 
)f  dust  and  refuse.  The  main  building 
pleted,  and  the  shaft  of  the  furnace  was 
)of  erection,  with  the  scaffolding  aroond 
m it.  Ab  the  time  mentioned  a great 
)f  dust-sorters,  men  and  women,  were  at 
a yard  adjoining  the  new  works,  when 
the  rain  came  down  with  snoh  violence 
5y  flocked  under  the  scaffolding  for 
md  at  that  very  moment  the  whole  of  the 
1 timber  surroanding  it  was  blown  over 
1 of  wind,  and  came  crashing  down  npon 
unfortunate  people,  three  of  them  being 
learance  killed  j but  it  was  subsequently 
ed  that  only  one  had  been  killed  out- 
hough  two  more  of  them  are  so  much 
1 the  spine  that  their  recovery  is  im- 
Tho  City  Surveyor  for  the  southern 
nd  the  surveyor  for  the  parish  of  Lam. 
id  that  the  scaffold  had  become  strained 
jale  on  Monday  night,  and  that  the 
ry  hurricane  which  swept  over  the 
•1  at  10.15  bad  snapped  one  of  the 
and  hurled  the  whole  to  the  ground, 
ed,  Lectures  on  Art  Collections.— 
ordshire  Advertiser  notices  a new  loan 
jm,  by  the  authorities  of  South  Ken- 
duseum,  of  pictures  and  miscellaneous 
•oming  under  the  designation  of  indus. 

and  says, — “We  are  satisfied  that 
itioned  as  is  this  system  of  loans,  its 
al  value  will  continue  to  be  trivial  until 
ents  are  made  for  addresses,  by  com- 
•rsoDS,  on  the  objects  exhibited.  This 
it  many  of  the  museums  on  the  Conti- 
l the  practice  is  nob  wholly,  though 
nknown  in  this  country.  Those  who 
the  good  fortune  to  hear  Professor 
•Ik,  con  amore,  not  officially,  to  a party 
3 on  the  splendid  collection  of  minerals 
^rmyn.sbreet  Musenm,  have  heard  a 
ress  of  this  kind.  Why  should  not  the 
• of  the  Wedgwood  Institute  set  an 
3 the  trustees  of  the  British  Musenm  ? ” 


The  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers.— On 
Wednesday,  (he  24th  ult.,  an  ordinary  general 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George-street, 
Westminster.  Professor  Abel,  F.R.S.,  the  new 
president,  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  great  advantages 
telegraphy  had  derived,  and  was  still  deriving, 
from  the  science  of  chemistry,  by  a reference  to 
the  late  Professor  Mathiessen’s  investigations 
into  the  purity  of  copper.  The  presence,  even  to 
the  smallest  extent,  of  any  impurity  in  that 
metal  had  been  proved  to  have  a most  material 
effect  against  its  perfect  employment  in  tele- 
graphy. That  statement,  however,  must  be 
qualified  in  some  measure,  for  although  even 
5 per  cent,  of  lead  in  the  copper  diminished  its 
condncting  power  from  93  per  cent,  down  to  as 
low  as  5 per  cent.,  it  has  been  found  that  by 
melting  copper  with  a small  proportion  of  lead  or 
tin,  its  conductive  power  was  greatly  increased, 
for  the  lead  or  tin  took  away  the  oxygen  of  which 
it  was  very  difficult  to  clear  the  copper,  and 
analysis  of  the  copper  so  treated  showed  scarcely 
a trace  of  those  metals  after  the  oxygen  had 
been  got  rid  of.  After  a few  passing  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  iron  and  steel  wire  as  connected 
with  telegraphy,  the  Professor  referred  to  the 
action  of  decay  observable  in  the  timber  and 
other  plant  nsed  in  telegraphy. 

The  American  Slate  Trade.— The  Mining 
Journal  learns  from  New  York  that  the  slate 
business  in  the  Lehigh  Talley  never  had  a better 
outlook  than  at  the  present  time.  The  export 
of  slate  to  foreign  countries  is  increasing.  From 
the  port  of  New  York  large  shipments  were 
made  between  December  5 and  16.  During  the 
time  mentioned  there  were  shipped  to  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  2,143  cases  of  school 
slate  and  615  tons  of  roofing  slates.  Taking 
that  as  an  average  shipment  for  the  year,  we 
have  47,717  cases  of  school  slates,  and  10,746 
tons  of  roofing  elate,  equal  to  about  32,238 
squares,  and  this  vast  amount  is  sent  to  the 
British  Isles  alone,  from  whose  extensive  quarries 
all  kinds  of  slate  were  some  years  ago  shipped 
to  almost  every  nation  in  Europe.  Should  this 
foreign  demand  continue  to  increase  in  the  same 
proportion  it  has  for  the  last  three  years  it  will 
absorb  every  square  of  slate  and  every  case  of 
school  slate  that  can  be  produced  in  the  United 
States  with  the  present  facilities.  This  foreign 
demand  will,  therefore,  necessitate  a largely 
increased  production  for  the  supply  of  the  home 
trade. 

What  a Plant  did.— A little  plant  was 
given  to  a sick  girl.  In  trying  to  take  care  of 
it  the  family  made  changes  in  their  way  of 
living.  First,  they  cleaned  the  window,  that 
more  light  might  come  to  its  loaves ; then,  when 
not  too  cold,  they  would  open  the  window  that 
fresh  air  might  help  the  plant  to  grow.  Next, 
the  clean  window  made  the  rest  of  the  room 
look  so  untidy  that  they  used  to  wash  the  floor 
and  walls  and  arrange  the  furniture  more  neatly. 

This  led  the  father  of  the  family  to  mend  a 
broken  chair  or  two,  which  kept  him  at  home 
several  evenirgs.  After  the  work  was  done  ho 
stayed  at  home,  instead  of  spending  his  leisure 
at  a tavern,  and  the  money  thus  saved  went  to 
buy  comforts  for  them  all.  And  then,  as  the 
home  grew  attractive,  the  whole  family  loved  it 
better  than  ever  before,  and  grew  healthier  and 
happier  with  their  flowers.  Thus  the  little  plant 
brought  a real  as  well  as  a physical  blessing. 

We  get  this  from  the  New  York  Sanitarian; 
but  it  originated  in  England  some  time  ago. 

A Buried  City. — A oommunioation  from 
Geneva  states  that  at  Clives,  in  the  Grisons,  a 
companyof  sbareholdersisatpresentbeingformed 
for  excavating  on  the  site  where  formerly  stood 
Plura,  a flouriahing  town  and  the  centre  of  an 
important  transit  trade,  which  was  covered  on 
the  18th  of  August,  1618,  by  a fall  of  rook.  The 
catastrophe  cost  the  lives  of  930  persons,  and 
203  houses  were  destroyed.  There  were  several 
rich  churches  in  the  place,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  terrible  event  one  of  them  was  filled  with  a 
congregation  at  their  evening  devotions.  There 
were  also  some  silversmiths’  shops  and  others  for 
copper  utensils. 

The  St.  Gothard  Tunnel. — M.  Favre,  who 
is  conducting  the  works  in  the  St.  Gothard 
Tunnel,  under  contract,  has  intimated  to  the  St. 
Gothard  Railway  Company  that  unless  gna- 
rantees  are  forthcoming  for  funds  sufficient  for 
theproseontionof  the  enterprise,  he  must  suspend 
the  works.  It  is  expected  that  the  International 
Conference,  which  will  meet  shortly,  will  provide  , 
the  required  guarantees.  j dated. 


St.  Werburgh’s  Tower,  Bristol.— Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  has  given  lOZ.  to  the  fund  for  the  preservation 
of  the  tower  of  St.  Werburgb’s  Church,  Bristol. 
Sir  Gilbert  writes : — “ The  tower  iemost  beautiful 
in  architectural  design,  and  highly  picturesque 
in  ^ its  combination  and  grouping  with  other 
objects;  and  its  deetruotion  would  stamp  in- 
delible disgrace  upon  the  authorities  of  the  good 
and  famous  city  of  Bristol,  handing  down  their 
names  to  all  future  generations  as  unworthy 
holders  of  authority,  which  they  abuse  to  tho 
injury  of  the  city  they  represent.” 

A New  Eort. — It  is  stated  that  plans  have 
been  prepared  for  a new  fort  to  be  constrnoted 
near  Walton  Ferry.  Harwich  harbour  is  already 
defended  at  its  entrance  by  Landguard  Fort  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  redoubt  at  Harwich  on  the 
other  hand ; while  on  the  shore  ab  Shotley, 
where  the  estnary  divides  into  the  river  Orwell 
and  Stour,  and  at  Walton,  on  the  loft  bank  of 
the  Orwell,  there  are  Martello  towers.  By  the 
erection  of  the  fort  now  projected,  a complete 
quintette  of  fortifications,  covering  the  estuary 
from  every  point,  will  be  secured. 

Stall-Board  Plates.— The  brass  stall-board 
plates  of  Messrs.  Djson  & Co.,  of  Pitfield-street, 
Hoxton,  are  well  kuown  and  appreciated.  The 
firm,  however,  have  recently  effected  a con- 
siderable improveinent.  The  background  of  the 
letters  has  heretofore  been  worked  with  a 
diamond  pattern ; it  is  now  ornamented  with 
small  upright  flutes  which  allow  the  wet  to  run 
off  at  once.  The  dust,  too,  in  summer  is  con- 
sequently more  easily  removed.  The  lettering 
of  some  specimens  we  have  recently  examined 
is  bold  and  well  formed. 

New  Stock  Exchange  for  Liverpool, — The 
committee  of  the  Liverpool  Stock  Exchange 
recently  invited  a number  of  architects  to  submit 
designs  for  the  erection  of  a new  Stock  Exchange, 
wbich  ib  is  proposed  to  bnild  on  the  property 
adjoining  Queen-buildings,  Dale-atreet,  recently 
purchased  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
Exchange.  Several  architects  submitted  designs, 
and  we  (the  Daily  Post)  are  informed  that  the 
first  preminui  of  lOOZ,  has  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  Henry  Sumners,  architect.  The  second 
premium  of  50Z.  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
H.  & A.  P.  Fry. 

The  Late  Mr.  William  Young. — We  are 
informed  that  a number  of  gentlemen  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  endeavour  to  raise  a fund  for 
providing  assistance  to  the  children  of  the  late 
Mr.  Young.  A preliminary  meeting  is  to  be 
held  at  the  office  of  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  23, 
Bedford-street,  Strand,  on  Monday  next,  at 
three  p.m. ; and  all  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  matter  are  invited  to  be  present. 

The  Surrey  Gardens.— The  South  London 
Press  states  that  the  freehold  of  the  Surrey 
Gardens  is  sold  to  an  eminent  firm  of  South 
London  builders,  and  ere  long  the  famous  place 
of  recreation,  where  Jallieu,  and  wild  beasts,  and 
fireworks  once  held  undisputed  possession,  will 
be  covered  with  bricks  and  mortar. 

Steam  for  Tramways. — A steam  engine 
was  nsed  for  the  first  time  on  the  21th  nib.  in 
drawing  tram-cars  through  the  crowded  streets 
of  Sheffield.  The  tramways  there  are  about  to 
dispense  with  the  whole  of  their  horses,  and  to 
adopt  steam  as  the  motive  power.  The  steam- 
engine  is  said  to  make  no  noise,  and  to  consume 
its  own  smoke. 

Myeens. — According  to  the  Times  correspon- 
dent, Dr.  Sohliemann  has  discovered  the  mouth 
of  a double  circular  necropolis  at  Mycenm,  and 
has  found  in  a tomb  four  golden  vases  18  oenti- 
metres  high,  richly  ornamented ; also,  two  golden 
signet  rings,  one  representing  .a  palm-tree  and 
seven  figures  of  womeu. 

Bramball  Hall. — It  is  reported  that  this 
ancient  mansion,  with  the  land  belonging  to  it, 
has  been  sold  to  a building  company  for  the  sum 
of  200,OOOZ.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  mansion 
will  be  preserved. 

Society  of  Engineers. — The  first  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1877  will  be 
held  on  the  5th  of  February  next,  when  the 
president,  Mr.  Thomas  Cargill,  will  deliver  his 
inaugural  address. 

Carisbrooke  Castle. — The  Whitehall  Review 
directs  the  attention  of  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Works  to  Carisbrooke  Castle,  and  says  that  a 
portion  of  the  fabric  is  becoming  sadly  dilapL. 
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TENDEES 

For  the  erection  of  the  new  wine  of  the  General  Hos- 
pital, Nottingham.  Messrs.  T.  C.  Hin©  & Sons,  irchi- 
tecti 


Hodfon  k Facon 

£8,320 

8,033 

0 

0 

8,025 

0 

Fish  k Son 

3,000 

7,725 

0 

7,690 

0 

Wood  k Son 

7,671 

14 

Jelij 

7,423 

7,430 

0 

Marriott  k Vi  atnerby 

Vicliers  (accepted)  

7.3  0 

0 

Hind  (vrithdrawD)  



For  re-seating  new  vestry  and  new  gallery  to  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Forest-row,  Sussex.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Green, 
erchitect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Samuel  Tucker ; — 

"Waters  ,,£1,151  10  8 

Charlwood 973  0 0 

Morris 965  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  30,  "West-street,  Brighton,  for  Mr. 
G.  J.  Lem.  Mr.  Laioson,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Fowler  & Hugman 

No.l.  No.  2. 

Chappell £4,265  0 0 £3,977  0 0 

Cheesman  & Co.  4,i:90  0 0 3,900  0 0 

Barnes  — 3,630  0 0 

Howard — 3,590  0 0 

Nash  & Co 3,898  0 0 3,683  0 0 


For  a villa  residence  at  Hove,  "West  Brighton.  Mr. 
Lainson,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs,  Fowler  & 


Nash  i Co £6,593 

Barnes  6,531 

Howard  6,290 


For  rebuilding  No.  65,  High  Holborn.  Mr.  C.  Herbert 
Bhoppee,  architect 

Drew  (accepted) £2,280  11  0 


For  villa  residences,  Clyde-road,  Addiaoombe,  for 
Captain  Turner,  Mr,  George  Loe,  architect : — 

Marriage  (accepted)  £1,630  0 0 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c^ 

A L 4.RGE  STOC  K,  5 ft.  to  12  ft.  high.  Soleotione,  259.  per  100  ; 2103.  per  1,000,  free  oq  l|j 
Also  General  Nnrsery  Stock,  Eosee,  Khododendrons,  &o.  very  Cheap,  to  effect  a CiearanO|: 

CHARLES  NOBLE,  B A G- S H O T . ;[ 

Catalogues  on  Application. 


New  Edition,  Post  8vo,  Ba, 

HAND  BOOK  OF  THE  SLIDE  RELE: 

Showing  its  Applicability  to,— lat,  Arithmetic  (including  Interest  and  Annuities) ; 2nd,  Me^uration  (Superfioi. 
Bolia  including  Land  Surveying)  ; with  numerous  Examples  and  useful  Tables. 

’ By  W.  H.  BAZLEY,  H.M.  East  India  Civil  Service. 

London:  GEOEGE  BELL  k SONS,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


Shilling,  a Short  Treitise,  explaining  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Ventilation,  entitled 

“FRESH  AIR  IN  THE  HOUSE,  AND  HOW  TO  SECURE  I 

By  JAMES  CUKTIS, 

BUILDER  OF  CHURCHES,  H.ALLS,  SCHOOLS,  CONSERVATORIES,  &e,  IN  IRON  .AND  ZINC 
LIGHTING  VENTILATING,  and  WARMING  on  NATURAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  PRINCIPLES.  Th^ei 
is  prepared  to  VENTIL.ATE  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  including  Churches,  Halls,  Reading-rooms,  Lib)| 
Theatres,  Public  and  Private  Offices,  Dwelling-houses,  Cellars,  or  Vaults,  &o.  |i 

Having  for  many  years  made  the  subject  of  Ventilation  his  particular  care,  and  having  been  uniformly  auccW 

where  his  services  have  been  made  use  of,  will  gusrsntee  all  Works  of  this  description  that  he  may  undejl 
By  this  system  iheobnoxiousiotroduction  of  Perforated  Bricks  or  Iron  Gratings  in  walls  is  entirely  dispenseolJ 
Estimates  and  Plans  famished  on  application.  No.  298,  EUSTON-RO.AD,  LONDON,  N,W. 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  A CO.  (Limited), 
Qaarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants, 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep&tsi 
ilso  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  oo 
Application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Oorsham,  Wilts.  [Adtt]. 


Sow  ItMily.  ronn.  gllL  «1g?i.  el«ticbsnd,  jirioeCs.  (pciat»gi, 

rilHE  ENGINEER’S,  ARCHITECT'S, 

L CONTRACTOR'S  POCKRT.BOOK  (Lockwood  A Co.‘«,  t ' 
Wesle's)  (or  1877,  with  Ten  Copper-pUto*  ftud  nuraorous  Woo 
"A  most  compiste  Rud  valusbia  eomplUtion  for  tha  a 
IfMt.  and  contractor,  fall  of  moat  useful  tablet  and  fora 
■Heal  Maaatine. 

lou:  (JRUHBY  LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationera'  Hall- 


For  the  erection  of  a block  of  warehouses,  Carter 
and  Bell-ysrd.  Mr.  George  Vickery,  architect 

DoveB'others £15.675  0 0 

Scrivener  k White 15,107  0 0 

Browne  AEobinson  15,063  0 0 

Morter  14,9f6  0 0 

Brass  1^,859  0 0 

Hart  14,760  0 0 

Crabb  14,-162  0 0 

Newman  k Mann  (withdrawn)  13,661  0 0 

Sharmaa  (withdrawn"' 13,C00  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises,  Enlghtrider- 
etreet.  Mr.  George  Vickery,  architect;  — 

Crabb  (accepted) £3,700  0 0 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  doable  the 
aflualsand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Blioellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  foi 
(Jonorete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 1,  Great 
(ikillege-Btreet,  S.W.  [Adtt.] 


THREE  USEFUL  BOOKS. 

' ready,  with  Wetodcuta,  leather,  walfticoat.pccket 

The  pocket^  technical  gi 

Rud  MEASURER,  for  BUILDERS  and  SURVEYORS, 

’ the  Terms  u«ed  in  Building.  T 
_ t-bJ* 


Asphalte. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

1C  BTODABT  A OO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Oannon-street,  B.O.  [Advt.] 


Dlcrctiona  t"t  Measuring  Work  in  all  the  Buildiug  Ti 
cumulete  Speclflcatiou  tor  llou.swi.  Knade,  and  Drams. 

By  A.  C-  BEATON. 

Alio.  by  the  rame  Author 

Now  ready,  with  3J  cuts,  leather,  gilt  edgea,  waUtcoai-pockt 
price  2i  post  free. 

THE  POCKET  ESTIMATOR  for  the  BI 

INO  TRADS,  An  E.S8y  Method  of  Estimating  the  various 
a Building  collectively.  •'  Accurate  and  up  todate."— Ruifd  1 

QUANTITIES  and  MEASQHEMENTS 

to  Calculate  and  Taka  them.  ]2mo.  cloth  limp.  1»,  6.).  (pon 
London ; CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  SUtiouer.  Hall-oor 


In  the  list  of  tenders  for  works  for  the  London  General 
Omnibus  Company  at  Bromley,  for  “Mason,’*  read 
Uaion  i Britly ; whose  tender  bas  been  accepted. 


The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphalte 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poultry, 
E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
courses,  warehouse  floors.  Sat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
sheds and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooma, 
terraoes,  and  skating-rinks.  [Ad"VT.] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


c.  C.— W.  H-— 8.  T.— E C.— -Mr.  H.— J,  0 S.— B.  T.— F.  W.  B — 
W.  J.  T.-J.O.  T.-P.  P.  N.-J-  r.-W.  C— J.  M.  Q.-T.  M.  H.  K.— 
G V.— C.  E.  F.-J.  B.-H.  M.  C.— M 4 S.-Jf.  4 B.— P.-O.  A.— 
C.  8.  W.— E.  C.  L.— W.  B.— B.  B A B.-K.  A Co.-M.  J.  C.-Dr. 
LM,— A.  H-  W.  (do  not  Itoubis  younclf,  Let  the  luattor  pa*i).— 
O.  B.  (to  leiioua  a charge  should  bo  mads  with  tbs  ilgnature  of  ths 
writer).— A.  L.  (“  ouUidsri"  aro  cut  sdiuiUsd  as  members,'. 

I eompelisd  to  decline  polcUcf  out  books  and  givlst 


addre 


All  statemeot 
by  the  came 
pubUcaUon. 

NoTK.— The  resi>ODBlbl1Ity  of  il^ed  a 


Iclet,  and  papers  read  i 


WMtland  Abbey  Green  Slatea.— These 
Qnarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
duoing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity: 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
llynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Carmarthenshire.  [Advt.] 


Blue  Roofing  Slates  are  delivered,  in  full 
truck-loads,  free  to  any  railway  station  in  Great 
Britain,  direct  from  the  North  Wales  Quarries, 
by  J.  SESSIONS  A SONS,  Gloucester,  who 
will  quote  current  prices  and  terms  upon 
application. — [Ad"VT.] 


In  on«  vol.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  priea  18s  ch 

npHE  LIFE  of  SIR  WILLIAM  I| 

i BAIRN.  Bart.  F.R.S,  LL.D,  D.C.L.  Ac.  partly 
hlnisHf.  Edited  and  completed  by  WILLIAM  POLI 
Mciuber  of  the  Couuell  of  the  lostllutlnn  of  Civil  Kngi 
London;  LONOUAN3  A CO. 


s.  8d.  ; 


Now  ready.  Fourth  edition.  830--. 

S PON’S  AKOHITEUTS’  and  BUILIi 

POCKET-BOOK  of  USEFUL  M EH  ORAND A and  PKHj 
1877.  By  W.  YOUNG,  Architect,  Author  of '-PiutureatlMv 
tevcural  dtudiee."  Ao.  a 

London  : K.  4 F,  N.  3PON,  «.  Oharing-cross.  | 


A 


FEW  NOTES'‘”on'  the  POETlj 

STEAM  ENGINE,  with  an  Account  of  Us  Coojtl^  I 
General  Adaptation.  ' 

By  JOHN  HKAD.  Aesoo.  Inst.  C.K. 
Publlsbed  by  K.  4 F.  N.  SPON.  48.  Cbarlng-orota,  Lo^  , 


s 


Ready  February  lat ; pricu  4s  : Sixty-sevenlb  EdltU  { 

KYKING’S  BUILDERS’  PRIUElJ 


CLOTS  CASES  for  binding  the  Nunibert  are 
NOW  READY,  price  Three  Shillings  each. 

A COLOURED  TITLE.PAOE  can  be  had, 
Gratis,  on  personal  application. 

The  THIRTY.FOURTH  VOLUME  of  ‘'THE 
BUILDER"  (bound),  for  the  year  1876,  will 
shortly  be  published,  price  One  Guinea. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to 
i7ie  Office,  will  be  bound  at  a cost  of  Four  Shil- 
lings  each. 

Adniertisements  cannot  be  received/or  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  O’clOCk  p.HL 
on  THURSDAY. 


Electric  Bells  for  Domestic  Use. 

Marlborough  Works, 

W.  8.  ADAMS  & SON, 

No.  41,  Marshall-street,  Golden-square,  W. 
Catalogues  and  particulars  forwarded  on 
application. — [Advt.] 


CHARGES  FOB 

“■Y^ANTKD”  ADTEBTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Biz  line*  (about  fifty  words)  or  nnder  ............  4s.  f<L 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  Oa.  M. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

roUTl  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  . . *i.  M. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Ot.  U. 

PSK-PATMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


0 CHARLES  ©COLLINCE^SO  PATENT^ 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

^LBVER,  SCREW,*  BARREL  BOLTS, 


Now  ready,  price  -is. 

T AXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE 

\_J  for  1877,  containing  above  72,CW0  prices,  carefully  cr 
revised  according  to  the  present  prices  of  material  i 
together  with  many  new.  nsetui,  and  Important  lueniomndB 
KELLY  A CO  61.  Greet  Queen-streot.  Lincoln's  iun. T 
8IMPK1N,  Marshall,  AJCO.  stationer.’ Uall-court,  E.0f 


Now  ready,  price  Is.  (hi.  cloth.  [' 

rpHE  PAPER-HANGER,  PAI]W 

J Or.AINER.  and  DKCORATOR'S  ASSISTANT;  (I 
full  inforinetioii  »a  to  the  best  methods  practltod  In.— 

Paper  Hanging,  Graining,  Glass  Eiahi 

Panellltig.  Marbling.  8teDciUll]g,J 

Ruouj  Decoration,  BIgu  Writing,  Varui*hln| 

Dlsteniperibg.  Gilding,  Ettining;. 

Also.  Table*  fur  Paper-Haiigcra ; with  Frlncip’ea  i,l  HarS 
traet.  and  Pliiluiophy  o(  Colour  ; and  R-clpes  and  Infor  ‘ 
various  Branches  of  HuUaehold  Decorative  Art. 

By  a DECORATOR- 
Jlluatratrd  with  nearly  KM  Engravings 
London;  KENT  A CO.  Paternoster  - 1 
Poet-free  on  receipt  of  F.O  0.  or  S3  sumpe  hy  C.  H.  SAV0> 
Prtu,  Cirencester. 


add  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Deeorlptlon. 

36a,  borough  RO.AD, 
tVo‘.tIm  . LONDON,  S.E. 


(Uustrated  L at. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

•'THE  BUILDER"  Is  tnpplled  direct  from  the  Office,  to  reiidenU 


FatiabU  in  A 
Halfpenny 


Stamps  accepted  for  amounls  nnder  5e.  Any  larger  eui 
acouio  oe  remits  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  tbe  Poit-offio< 
King-street,  Coveul-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOUUDSINIEB. 


TDIJBLIOATIONS  by  the  SOCIETY  for 

IMPROVING  the  CONDITION  of  the  LABOOBINO 

^WeH'iNOS  for  WORKING  PF.OPLR,  by  HENRY  ROBERTS, 
'.S.A  7a  cloth,  with  nimierou*  lUuslraUons  and  Plana  Also,  by 


Home  RF.FORM,  Fifth  Edition. 

FLANS  of  the  SOClKTY'a  MODEL  HOUSES,  DESIGNS  fo 
COTTAGES,  Ac.  „ ^ 

No.  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  W.C. 


TMPROVEMENT  in  BOOKKEEPING. - 


■pLUMBERS.— The  LABOUR  andj 

I TO  LET  of  Kiitht  Mansions  in  Town,  and  a large  B 
dence  In  Sum«x.— Addr.aa,  staling  prices  and  refeietiaet 
Office  of  “The  Builder." 


jl^RENCH  POLISHING, 

Bzpirieneed  Work; 

T -prT-PRTnV  / 3.  KDWARD-  T.  KlNGdLAU 
J.  BiLjljiljrtiiJiY,  I PKITBK-RD.  BKBMONCl 


By  MeaauTement  or  C( 


Harris  & archer, 

No.  196.  OLD-STREBT.  8T.  L 
CARPENTERS  and  JOINERS  M the  TRADE 
Betlmates  given  fur  Doors.  Windows.  Shop.  Office, 
Flttiiiga  Every  deacription  of  Joiners’  work  on  the 
Doors  kept  in  stock. 


■J,  Mr.  HENRY  C.  BEVES, 


Book  wanted,  “adam’S  works 

In  ABCHITKCTUBK."  Three  volumes.  Published  about 
17911.  Will  give  61  6i-— K.  Y.  Z- SI.  BedXord-row  London. 


/CARPENTERS  and  CABINET-Mif 

V_y  in  London,  seekiug  APPRENTICES,  would  . 


D 


ESIGNS  for  GIRDERS,  COL 

BOOBS,  TANKS,  BRIDGES,  and  OrnameulalUl 

JOHN  JEFFREYS. 


Satubdav,  FtsRtfiBY  lu  1377. 


bulled  ill  Wi’i'minater  AiiWj 

U»i..ino^ok  or  the  Kiiviroiis  of  London  . . ! ! ! ' ! 

"The  TrorHJero'’ 

iDS’-ltute  on  Moadlijf'if  Bht!";.';!!.”.’.”; 
Iii'limie  of  liiitish  Archileotj  

T3n  theU,.tW)  R.Hi.omei,tofG;oelc  Arohitect^^^ 

.iUMit.KiiiiorSj«iiiDgI“or|>oBes;  The  Uechouical  Hare  . 
An-liirrctiiral  Solea.  hy  bu  Iitnnraioue : Tho  C.tbedjal  Moa 
Chartrei,  Rhelme,  And  Itoueii 

Promeu  t II.  the  Vii'iiV'r  !!!!!.'.'!!  

Liverpool  Atl  Uiuh .'.'i 


VoL.  XXXV.  Xo.  177, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

rroposed  Southsea  Floral  Hall  and  Aqnarium.— Designed  by  Mr,  H,  James 
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or  Victory  * was 
Nelson’s  cry  as  he  led 
the  boarders  from  the 
San  Nicolas  to  the  San 
Josef,  at  the  battle  of 
Si.  Vincent,  and  the 
graafc  sailor  then  ex- 
pressed the  popolar 
opinion  of  the  honour 
of  burial  in  our  glorious 
abbey.  Now  St.  Paul’s, 
■which  contains  the 
ihea  of  Nelson  and  Wellington,  has  oome  to 

looked  upon  as  the  ohief  reatiog.plaoe 

military  and  . naral  oommaaders,  and  St. 
Bter’a  at  Westminster  as  that  of  all  other 
ilebrities. 

The  registers  of  Westminster  Abbey  have  been 
^17  kept  in  former  years,  and  those  that  exist 
fer  only  to  a comparatively  recent  period.  It 
believed  that  the  registers  of  the  sixteenth 
id  previous  centuries  are  hopelessly  lost,  but 
086  that  still  remain  are  of  the  greatest' 
terest,  and  Colonel  Chester  has  conferred  a 
eat  boon  upon  the  public  by  the  labour  he  has 
atowed  upon  the  work  of  editing  and  anno- 
tiDg  these  registers,  the  resnlts  of  which  have 
en  printed  by  the  Harleian  Society  .f  A work 
national  importance  has  thus  been  performed 
the  devotion  of  an  American  gentleman,  and 
5 public  spirit  of  a private  society  of  some 
'0e  or  four  hundred  members. 

In  the  full  notes  which  are  added  in  elucida- 
n of  the  original  entries,  Colonel  Chester  has 
Bn  able  to  set  right  many  blunders  committed 
the  makers  of  the  entries.  In  1811  and  1843 
tain  extracts  from  these  registers  were  pub- 
bed  by  Messrs.  Nichols  & Son,  bat  Colonel 
ester  found  upon  examining  these  with  the 
ginal  that  they  were  untrustworthy  and 
ictioally  worthless.  The  volume  now  under 
tioe  therefore  contains  the  first  complete  and 
)nrate  copy  of  these  important  documents 
it  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  public.  The 


So  it  is  fiiTen  by  Southey  in  hia  ” Life  of  Nelson, ” but 
more  genernlly  receiTed  version,  “A  peerage  or 
atminster  Abbey  ! is  more  logical,  because  the  worrl- 
Westminster  Abbey  or  victory”  are  not  antiiheti.  el. 
Nelson  could  not  expect  burial  in  the  Ahhejifiie 

1 aefeated.  He  did  indeed  obtain  victory  with  li’e  but 

peerage  was  given  to  bis  commanding  officer  Jervis 
ise  orders  bo  risobey'd.  ' 

The  Marriace,  Baptismal,  and  Burial  Eegisters  of 
Collegiate  Church  or  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  ‘West 
snnotated  by  Joseph  Lemuel 
'8ter.  ( rublications  of  the  Hsrlciao  Societv,  vol  x ' 
KdoD,  1976.  '■ 


register  of  marriages  begins  in  the  year  1655, 
that  of  baptisms  in  1603,  and  that  of  bnrials  in 
1G07.  Ooe  of  the  first  points  that  strike  us  in 
turning  over  the  pages  is  the  large  number  of 
uninteresting  names  that  occur  in  all  three  of 
the  registers:  thus  forgotten  names  of  officials  o( 
the  abbey,  of  persons  living  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  &o.,  appear  on  the  same  pages 
with  those  of  world- wide  fame.  The  marriages 
are  of  little  interest  j there  is,  however,  that 
one  between  Sir  John  Denham  and  Margaret 
Brooks  on  May  25,  1665,  which  only  brought  un- 
happiness  and  distrust,  aud  was  dissolved  in 
January,  1666-7,  by  the  death,  under  rather  myste- 
rious cironmstamces,  of  the  wife.  The  marriage  of 
Sir  Samuel  Morland  to  his  second  wife,  Carola 
Harsnett,  on  October  26,  1670;  and  to  his  third 
I wife,  Anne  Fielding,  on  November  16,  1675-6, 
are  here  registered  j as  is  also  the  marriage  of 
I the  great  physician,  Dr.  Thomas  Willis,  to  Eliza- 
j beth  Galley  (wrongly  named  Collier  in  the 
i Register),  on  September  1, 1672.  The  Marriage 
I Act  of  1753  put  an  end  to  indiscriminate  mar- 
j riages  in  the  Abbey,  and  three  only  are  recorded 
^during  the  next  oentury.  From  June,  1859,  to 
, January,  1875,  thirty. four  marriages  were 
solemnized;  bub  two  only  of  these  call  for  men. 
tion  here, — viz.,  those  of  Dean  Stanley  and  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon.  The  baptisms  may  be  passed 
by  as  of  little  interest,  and  we  then  oome  to  the 
burials,  the  register  of  which  chiefly  fills  the 
book. 

As  we  have  already  noted,  the  list  begins 
in  Jannary  1606-7,  so  that  all  the  early  burials 
are  unmentioned ; and  besides  this,  the  register 
of  those  since  that  date  is  nob  altogether  com. 
plete.  Colonel  Chester  observes, — “ It  has 
always  been  enstomary  to  attribute  the  mutila- 
tion of  parish  registers,  as  well  as  the  spoliation 
of  monuments  and  sepulchral  brasses,  to  the 
rough  soldiers  or  the  stern  officials  of  the  Com. 
monwealth.  Even  if  this  were  true  generally, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  part,  at  least, 
of  the  damage  done  to  the  Abbey  Registers  was 
the  work  of  some  over.zealous  loyalist  who  had 
tho  custody  of  them,  or  access  to  them  imme. 
diately  after  the  Restoration.  Else,  why  do  we 
fail  to  find  in  them,  for  instance,  the  name  of  a 
single  member  of  the  Protector’s  family  ? Yet 
Ctomwell  himself  was  buried  iu  the  Abbey,  as 
were  his  mother,  his  sister,  bis  daughter,  his  son- 
in-la-w,  and  his  grandchild.  Why  do  wo  also  fail 
to  find  the  names  of  Bradshaw  and  P^'m,  and 
Strode  and  Bond,  and  May,  all  of  which  appear 
in  tho  royal  warrant  for  disinterment  in  1661,  and 
of  whose  places  of  burial  there  must  have  been 
some  record,  as  their  coffins  were  readily  found  ?” 

In  these  cases  the  disinterment  is  registered, 
but  not  the  original  burial.  In  the  case  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  it  is  the  reverse  of  this. 

On  August,  1722,  the  great  General  was  buried 
in  the  vault  at  the  east  eud  of  Henry  Vll.’a 
Chapel,  bub  between  August  and  October,  1744, 
his  remains  were  disinterred  and  removed  to 
Blenheim,  where  they  now  are.  No  record  of 
this  disinterment  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
Abbey  registers.  Having  pointed  out  the  de- 


fioiencies  of  these  books.  Colonel  Chester  adds 
that  there  is  a reverse  to  the  picture.  “ It  is 
equally  true  that  many  persons  have  the  historical 
repntation  of  interment  in  the  Abbey,  for  whom 
its  gates  were  never  opened.”  Even  the  monu. 
mental  inscriptions  are  not  always  to  be  trusted, 
— “in  many  instances  they  contain  nothing  to 
indicate  that  the  persons  to  whose  memory  they 
are  inscribed  are  not  actually  there  interred,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
stereotyped  ‘ Hie  jacet,’  and  ‘ In  Memory  off 
were  not  regarded  as  synonymous."  Besides 
disinterments,  where  the  dead  have  been  turned 
out  of  their  graves,  there  have  been  re-inter- 
ments  of  bodies  removed  from  other  places  for 
more  honourable  burial  here  : thus,  on  Saturday, 
March  26tb,  1859,  the  remains  of  John  Hunter, 
the  great  anatomist,  were  removed  from  the 
Church  of  St.  Martin-in-the- Fields,  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  were  re. interred 
on  the  Monday  afternoon  following,  in  the  north 
aisle  of  the  Abbey ; and,  on  January  IGth,  1852, 
the  supposed  remains  of  William  Lyndwoode, 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  to  Henry  VI.,  and 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s  from  1412  to  the  time  of 
his  death  (Ootober22, 1446),  were  removed  from 
the  crypt  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  Westminster, 
and  were  buried  in  the  north  cloister  of  the 
Abbey,  on  March  6th  following. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  burial  of  the  unfor- 
tunato  Major  Andre  in  the  registers,  but  in  the 
funeral. book  is  the  following  entry  “ Major 
Andre's  remains,  brought  from  America  by  order 
of  H.R  H.  the  Duke  of  York  in  a sarcophagus 
were  this  28th  day  of  November,  1821,  removed 
from  Islip’s  Chapel,  and  deposited  nearly  in 
front  of  his  monnment.’’  He  was  executed  as  a 
spy  by  Washington  at  Tappan,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  2Qd  October,  1780,  and  his  remains 
were  subsequently  removed  to  this  oonntry  iu 
order  that  they  might  have  honourable  inter 
ment  in  the  Abbey.  Colonel  Chester,  finding 
that  the  public  interest  in  the  unhappy  fate  of 
this  brave  young  officer  is  still  as  intense  and 
earnest  as  ever  it  was,  has  gathered  some  in- 
formation concerning  his  ancestry  not  hitherto 
known.  Colonel  Chester  does  not,  however, 
make  mention  of  a very  curions  and  interesting 
story  which  has  long  been  current  regarding 
Andte.  It  is  stated  that  at  the  time  of  his 
death  a young  lady  in  England,  to  whom  he  was 
engaged,  was  sitting  at  the  piano  when  she  sad. 
denly  screamed  out  and  fell  back  iu  her  chair 
in  a swoon.  On  her  recovery  she  explained  that 
Andre  had  appeared  to  her  hanging  from  a 
gibbet.  Her  friends  attempted  to  comfort  her 
by  explaining  that  her  vision  must  be  valueless, 
because,  as  her  lover  was  an  English  officer,  be 
could  not  be  banged,  and  if  his  life  was  taken  at 
all,  it  would  be  by  the  musket-ball.  The  story 
goes  on  to  tell  that  when  the  news  actually 
arrived  it  was  found  that  execution  had  taken 
place  at  the  very  time  the  young  lady  swooned 
Unfortunately,  when  this  pretty  story  is  brought 
to  the  test  of  fact,  it  is  found  to  fail  utterly. 
Andre  was  attached,  bub  nob  engaged,  to  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  Honcra  Snejd,  who 
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afterwards  became  tbe  wife  of  Richard  LoTell 
Edgeworth  (the  fatherof  Maria  Edgeworth),  and 
died  of  cousumption  on  the  30th  of  April,  1780, 
five  months  and  two  days  before  the  execution 
of  Andre.  The  representatipes  of  Andre’s  family 
utterly  deny  the  truth  of  the  story,  and  consider 
the  whole  as  a fabrication.  Still,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  there  was  no  foundation  or  nucleus, 
however  email,  upon  which  the  complete  story 
has  been  raised. 

The  list  of  royal  personages  who  have  been 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  a long  one,  but 
the  names  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Henry  II., 
Edward  I.  and  bis  queen  Eleanor,  Edward  III. 
and  his  queen  Philippa,  Richard  II.,  Henry  V. 
and  his  wife  Katherine  of  France,  Lady  Anne, 
wife  of  Richard  III.,  Henry  VII.,  Edward  VI., 
Anne  of  Oleves,  Mary  I.,  and  Elizabeth  do  not 
occur  in  these  registers.  Henry  V.’s  widow,  the 
“Kate”  of  Shakspeare,  died  in  Bermondsey 
Monastery  on  the  3cd  of  January,  1437,  and  her 
body  was  brought  to  St.  Katherine’s  by  the 
Tower  on  the  8th  of  February  following  j from 
thence  it  was  moved  to  St.  Paul’s,  and  after- 
wards  was  buried  at  Westminster  in  our  Lady’s 
Chapel.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  it  was  taken 
up  again,  and  remained  neglected  above-ground 
in  a coffin  of  boards  behind  the  east  end  of  the 
choir  for  more  than  two  centuries.  At  length 
the  remains  were  deposited  in  St.  Nicholas’s 
Chapel,  under  the  monatnent  of  Sir  George 
Villiers  when  the  vault  was  made  for  the  inter- 
ment of  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Northumberland, 
in  1776.  The  third  entry  on  the  roll  of  burials 
is  that  of  the  Princess  Mary,  third  daughter  and 
sixth  child  of  James  I.  and  Anne  of  Denmark, 
who  died  in  the  year  1607,  aged  two  years,  five 
months,  and  eight  days.  Here  Colonel  Chester 
has  been  able  to  set  right  a blander  made  in  the 
register,  and  perpetuated  on  the  chile’s  monu- 
ment in  the  Abbey.  The  day  of  death,  ac- 
cording to  the  ohroniolers,  was  September 
IGtlij  and  that  of  burial  the  23rd  of  the 
same  month,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
records  of  the  birth,  bub  the  register  and 
monuments  give  the  date  as  December  16th,  a 
manifoet  error  because  the  Court  presented  a 
scene  of  unusual  gaiety  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  of  1607.  Colonel  Chester  remarks, 

“ Whatever  may  have  been  the  vices  of  that 
Court,  and  the  morality  of  the  period,  it  is 
simply  impossible — if  for  no  other  reasons  than 
those  of  Court  etiquette,  but  it  is  hoped  for  far 
better  ones — that  these  things  could  have  taken 
place,  if  the  royal  child  had  been  dead  and 
buried  only  nine  days,  or  as  would  have  been 
more  probable,  was  then  lying  a corpse  in  the 
palace.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tran. 
Boriber  of  the  old  register  misread  December  for 
September,  and  that  the  present  inscription  on 
the  monument  was  cut  after  the  new  register 
was  in  use,  and  the  date  taken  therefrom.”  A 
few  entries  on  and  we  find  the  name  of  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  died  on  November  6th  at 
St.  James’s  Palace,  and  was  buried  on  Decern- 
ber  8th  under  the  monument  of  his  grandmother, 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  whose  remains  had  been 
brought  from  Scotland  in  the  previous  month. 
In  March,  1625,  James  I.  followed  his  children, 
and  was  buried  ou  May  5th  in  Henry  VII.’s 
vault.  James’s  daughter,  the  nofortunate  and 
much-loved  Queen  of  Bohemia,  lived  ou  till 
1662,  when  she  was  buried  in  a vault  by  the 
side  of  her  brother,  Prince  Henry.  Lady  Anne, 
Clarendon’s  dangbter,  and  James,  Duke  of  York’s 
first  wife,  was  buried  in  the  royal  vault  April  5, 
1671.  The  gallant  and  impetnons  Prince  Rupert 
found  rest  in  the  Abbey  in  16S2.  His  cousin, 
Charles  11.  followed  him  in  February,  1685,  and 
was  buried  in  Henry  VII.’s  chapel.  James  II. 
found  his  resting-place  abroad,  and  the  next 
crowned  head  buried  here  was  Mary  II., 
in  the  vault  of  her  uncle  Charles  II. 
Then  followed  William  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
son  of  the  Princess  Anne,  in  1700,  and  his  father, 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  in  1708.  Queen 
Anne  was  buried  beside  her  sister  and  husband 
in  Charles  II.’s  vault  in  1714 ; and  after  her  the 
chief  royal  personages  who  found  a resting-place 
in  the  Abbey  were  Caroline,  queen  of  George  II., 
her  son,  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  died  at 
Leicester  House  ou  April  13, 1751;  then  the  king 
himself  in  1760,  and  five  years  afterwards  his 
favourite  son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  called 
by  the  Soots  “the  Batcher  of  Culloden.”  The 
mother  of  George  III.,  Augnsta,  Princess  of 
Wales,  was  buried  in  the  royal  vault  in  1772 ; and 
theldsfc  royal  burial  in  the  Abbey  was  a foreigner, 
Marie,  consort  of  Lonis  XVIII.  of  France  in 
1810.  Her  remains  were  taken  up  in  thefollow. 


taker,  for  the  purpose  of  being  removed  to 
Sardinia.”  Windsor,  which  was  long  the  rival 
claimant  for  the  honour  of  being  the  final  resting- 
place  of  our  kings  and  queens,  has,  daring  the 
last  century  quite  supplanted  Westminster  Abbey 
in  royal  favour. 

We  will  now  notice  the  names  of  some  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  nobility,  the  statesmen,  the  soldiers, 
and  the  sailors  who  have  found  an  honoured  grave 
in  the  Abbey.  The  first  entry  in  the  Register  of 
Burials  relates  to  Lady  Hunsdon,  the  widow  of 
Sir  Henry  Carey,  K.G.,  first  Lord  Hunsdon,  and 
informs  ns  that  both  these  distinguished  courtiers 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  “buried  in  St.  John 
Baptist’s  Chapel.”  The  first  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham,  who  fell  a victim  to  Felton’s  knife  at 
Portsmouth,  was  buried  “in  a little  chapel  on 
the  north  side  of  King  Henry  VII. ’s  monument.” 
The  third  Earl  of  Essex,  son  of  Elizabeth’s  Essex, 
and  himself  the  famous  oommander-in-chief  of 
the  Parliamentary  army,  was  laid  near  the 
Hunsdons  in  1646.  After  the  Restoration,  Monk, 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  in  1670,  and  Hyde,  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  who  died  an  exile  at  Rouen  in  1674, 
were  both  buried  here.  Colonel  Cheater  informs 
us  that  no  less  than  twenty  members  of 
Clarendon’s  family  were  buried  in  the  Abbey. 

The  groat  Admiral  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell, 
who  was  shipwrecked  on  the  Scilly  rocks, 
Oct.  22,  1707,  was  laid  in  the  south  aisle. 
Doubts  still  exist  as  to  the  parentage  and  birth 
of  this  naval  hero.  It  is  asserted  that  he  was 
born  of  a poor  family  and  was  originally  an 
ostler,  but  another  authority  affirms  that  he 
came  of  an  ancient  family  not  " inconsiderable 
for  estate.”  The  great  Duke  of  Marlborough 
was  buried  here  in  1722 ; Harley,  2nd  Earl 
of  Oxford,  founder  of  the  Harleian  Library  of 
Books  and  MaunBoripts  in  1741;  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Wager,  son  of  a naval  ofilcer  of  high 
standing,  and  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Eoglish 
navy,  in  1743;  and  Field-Marshal  Wade,  a 
gallant  soldier,  a brilliant  commander,  and  the 
successful  constrnctor  of  military  roads  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  1718.  Wo  now  come 
to  the  burial  of  the  famous  statesman,  Pitt, 
Earl  of  Chatham,  on  June  9,  1778,  which  was 
performed  at  the  expense  of  Parliament ; and 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  which  took  place 
here  at  his  own  particular  desire.  Pope's 
“silver-tongued  Murray”  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  ornaments  of  Westminster  School,  and 
bis  affection  for  that  institution  was  very  strong. 
This  feeling  is  expressed  iu  the  first  passage  of 
his  will.  “I  desire  to  be  buried  privately,  and 
from  the  love  I bear  to  the  place  of  my  early 
education  I wish  it  to  be  in  Westminster  Abbey.” 
Id  the  same  year  (1806)  and  within  the  space  of 
a few  months  the  doors  of  the  Abbey  were 
opened  to  admit  the  remains  of  the  two  great 
rival  statesmen,  Pitt  and  Fox,  who  were  joined 
by  Sheridan  teu  years  afterwards,  by  Grattan 
in  1820,  by  Castlereagh  (then  Marqois  of  London- 
derry)  in  1822,  by  Canning  in  1827,  and  by 
Wilberforce  in  1833.  This  list  of  great  men 
takes  only  a small  space  in  print,  but  what 
history  there  is  behind  it  of  struggles  of  the 
past,  and  of  deeds  the  remembranoe  of  which 
Ecglishmen  will  not  willingly  let  die.  We  now 
come  to  recent  times,  when  nearly  every  entry  in 
the  register  refers  to  a distinguished  man. 
Lord  Macaulay  was  buried  here  in  1860,  the 
Earl  of  Dundonald  in  the  same  year,  Earl 
Canning  in  1862,  Sir  James  Outram  and  Lord 
Clyde  in  1863,  Lord  Palmerston  in  1865,  Sir 
George  Pollock  iu  1872,  and  Lord  Lytton  in 
1873. 

The  next  series  of  distinguished  men  to  be 
noted  are  the  Ecclesiastics,  commencing  with 
Dr.  Isaac  Casaubon,  the  eminent  scholar  and 
prebendary  of  Canterbury,  who  was  buried  in 
July,  1614,  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Benedict’s 
Chapel.  Stephen  Marshall,  the  great  preacher 
during  the  Commonwealth,  was  buried  iu  the 
Abbey  in  November,  1655;  bub  his  remains  were 
removed  with  those  of  many  others,  after  the 
Restoration,  to  a common  pit  in  the  churchyard. 
Colonel  Chester  has  relieved  the  memory  of  this 
distinguished  man  from  a great  scandal.  Pepys 
started  the  story  that  two  of  Marshall’s  daughters, 
Anne  and  Rebecca,  were  actresses  and  mistresses 
of  Charles  II.  as  late  as  1672.  Now,  at  the  date 
of  his  will,  his  wife  was  dead,  and  five  of  bis 
daughters  were  already  married  (three  of  them, 
at  least,  to  clergymen),  and  had  several  children. 
His  remaining  daughter,  Susan,  was  unmarried, 
but  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  she 
proved  her  father’s  will.  The  remains  of  Arch- 
bishop  Usher  were  placed  in  St.  Paul’s  Chapel 
on  April  17,  1656,  by  order  of  Cromwell, — an 


ing  year  and  “ delivered  to  Mr.  Martin,  under-  I action  that  stands  out  in  bright  contrast  to  the 


treatment  of  Marshall  by  the  Royalists.  The 
renowned  Isaac  Barrow,  who  died  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  buried  in  the 
Abbey  on  May  7,  1677.  Bishop  Sprat,  who  was 
dean  of  the  church,  was  buried  (1713)  on  the 
south  side  of  St.  Nicholas’s  Chapel,  and  the 
witty  Dr.  South,  a prebendary  (1716),  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  going  up  to  the  altar.  The 
last  entry  on  the  Register  refers  to  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  churchmen  of  modern 
times, — Connop  Thirlwall,  late  bishop  of  St. 
David's,  who  is  described  upon  his  monument 
as  “Scholar,  Historian,  Theologian.”  He  was 
buried  on  August  3,  1875.  Two  of  the  best- 
known  bead  masters  of  Westminster  School — 
the  learned  Camden,  in  1623,  and  the  terrible 
Dr.  Busby,  in  1695 — were  buried  in  the  Abbey, 
which  has  naturally  been  the  resting-place  of 
several  of  the  celebrated  men  who  have  filled  the 
office  of  dean.  It  was  well  that  Sir  Henry 
Spelman  (1641)  should  rest  near  his  fellow 
antiquary,  Camden.  _ 

In  looking  over  these  registers  it  is  impossible  i 
not  to  be  struck  by  the  incongrnity  of  some  of  || 
the  names  : thus  if  Newton,  Willis  the  physician,  M 
Woodward  the  early  geologist,  Herschel,  Liv-  f| 
ingstone,  and  Lyell  are  here,  so  are  Mr.  Joseph  !j 
Dalby,  the  inventor  of  that  “ sweet  boon  to  chiU  || 
dren”  known  as  “ Dalby’s  Carminative  ” (1784),  ( 
and  Dr.  William  Buchan,  author  of  the  “ Do- 
mestic Medicine  ” (1805).  If  Francis  Beaumont, 
Cowley,  Davenant,  Dryden,  Addison,  Congreve,  i 
and  Johnson  are  here,  so  ate  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  ^ 
whose  gravestone  is  a disgrace  to  the  Abbey ; 
and  Tom  Brown,  whose  writings  deserve  to  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Behn’s,  and  no  greater  |j 
condemnation  could  be  meted  out  to  them.  The  !•- 
registers  necessarily  do  not  contain  the  names 
of  Chaucer  and  Spenser ; nor  do  they  of  Dray  ton  :|_ 
and  Ben  Jonson,  although  the  two  latter  were  ■ 
buried  in  the  Abbey  after  the  present  registers 
were  commenced.  Besides  the  authors  already 
mentioned  as  buried  in  the  Abbey,  we  may  add 
the  names  of  Sir  John  Denham  (1669),  Nicbolae; 
Rowe  (1718),  Prior,  poet  and  statesman  (1721), 
Gay  (1732) ; and  in  later  days  Gifford,  Camp, 
bell,  Cary,  the  translator  of  Dante,  Dickens, 
and  Grote.  The  great  musical  composers  are 
well  represented  in  tho  Abbey.  Purcell,  who-' 
was  organist  for  n time,  was  buried  on  tho  26thil 
of  November,  1695,  and  Dr.  Blow  on  the  8th  oft 
October,  170S.  Blow  was  appointed  organist  ini 
1669,  but  resigned  the  position  iul680  in  favours 
of  Purcell,  and  resumed  it  on  the  letter’s  deaths 
in  1695.  Handel  was  buried  in  the  south  crosai 
on  April  20th,  1759,  and  by  his  will  he  directed^ 
that  a monument  should  be  erected  to  bisr 
memory  in  the  Abbey  at  a cost  not  exceedingii 
6001.  Dr.  Arnold  was  another  organist  of  the: 
Abbey,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  north  aisle  on! 
October  29bh,  1802.  Shield  followed  in  1829,- 
and  Sir  Sterodale  Bennett  in  1875. 

The  doors  of  the  Abbey  have  opened  withli 
great  facility  to  receive  the  remains  of  our  greafe( 
actors  and  actresses,  and  the  profession  is  wells 
represented.  Betterton  was  buried  iu  the  easW 
cloister,  on  May  2, 1710;  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  in  the.i 
south  aisle,  on  October  27th,  1730.  Colonel'l 
Chester  remarks  on  the  latter  entry, — “ AltbougW 
for  reasons  that  were  doubtless  potential,  he. 
remains  were  allowed  honourable  burial  within! 
the  walls  of  the  Abbey,  the  records  of  the; 
Chapter  show  that  tho  reigning  Dean  and  hial 
successors.  Bishops  Bradford  and  Wilcocks,  reso-l 
lately  drew  the  line  there,  and  peremptorilyl 
refused  permission  to  her  paramour,  Generajl 
Churchill,  to  erect  a monumeut  to  her  memory.’  i 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  the  pupil  of  Betterton,  wasi 
buried  in  the  east  cloister  (1748)  ; Mrs.  Cibber, 
Dr.  Arne’s  sister,  in  the  north  cloister  (1766) 
and  Spranger  Barry,  Garrick’s  rival,  in  the  sami 
place  (1777).  Barry’s  widow  married  anotherl 
husband,  one  Crawford,  “who  spent  her  moneyl 
and  broke  her  heart,”  and  as  Mrs.  Crawford  shal 
was  buried  in  the  north  cloister  (1801).  Garrioki 
was  buried  in  the  south  cross,  on  February  IstJ 
1779  ; and  Mrs.  Garrick,  who  “ lived  thirty  years' 
a faithful  wife,  and  forty-three  years  a faithfnll 
widow,”  followed  him  iu  1822. 

Watchmakers  may  be  proud  that  two  of  theiij 
great  men  have  found  their  way  into  the  Abbey:! 
Thomas  Tompion,  called  “The  Father  of  Engliai’ 
Watchmakers,”  was  buried  in  the  middle  aisfc 
in  1713,  and  George  Graham,  who  married  hirl 
niece,  was  laid  in  the  same  grave.  Artists  o.l 
all  kinds  are  but  ill  represented  in  tho  Abbeyl^ 
and  architects  are  perhaps  the  most  fortunat** 
in  this  respect.  We  have  already  mentionetj 
Denham  as  a poet,  and  although  he  was  nal 
actually  an  arohiteot,  he  held  the  office 
Surveyor-General  of  his  Majesty’s  Buildingsit 
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id  he  left  by  will  “ all  his  fees,  being  twenty 
illirgs  per  day  ” as  eurveyor  for  the  rebuilding 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  “towards  that  noble  and 
DOS  work,”  and  also  lOOZ.  “ as  a further 
tnembranco  of  affection  to  the  same.”  Sir 
illiatn  Chambers  was  buried  in  the  Soutli 
'0B8  in  1795,  and  Sir  Charles  Barry  in  the  nave 
18C0.  The  engineers  are  well  represented 
Telford,  who  was  buried  in  the  nave  (18341, 
d by  Robert  Stephenson,  who  was  laid 
side  Telford  in  1859.  There  are  inariy 
:ve  names  of  interest  in  these  Registers, 
lich  we  have  not  room  to  notice,  and 
ilonel  Chester  proposes  at  some  future 
ne  to  add  to  these,  for  he  writes, — -“It  may  be 
well  to  add  that  the  editor  has  a large  colleo- 
in,  from  which  he  eventually  may  decide  to 
lot  a list  of  such  persons  as  .were  probably 
ried  in  the  Abbey,  but  whose  names  do  not 
pear  in  tho  registers,  with  the  evidences.” 
conclusion,  we  need  only  observe  that  the  : 
)re  Colonel  Chester’s  book  is  used,  the  more 
3 extreme  accuracy  of  the  mass  of  illustrative 
liter  that  he  has  collected  is  apparent. 


HANDBOOK  OF  THE  ENVIRONS  OF 
LONDON. 

For  the  selection  of  the  environs  of  London 
the  subject  of  a special  “Murray’s  Guide- 
ok,”  in  addition  to  those  devoted  to  counties 
d to  London  itself,  there  can  be  no  apology 
cessary.  London  itself  contains  matter  enough 
d to  spare  for  a separate  book,  without  connC- 
j the  environs  ; but  the  district  immediately 
)und  London  is  so  full  of  places  having  special 
toiioal  interest,  and  this  interest  is  so  inti- 
tely  connected  with  the  proximity  of  the  dis- 
3t  to  the  capital,  that  merely  to  take  the  places 
interest  according  to  the  several  counties  in 
ioh  they  occur,  besides  over-weighting  the 
idbooks  in  comparison  with  those  of  other 
inties,  would  have  the  additional  drawback  of 
loring  the  peculiar  character  of  the  district 
land  the  capital,  and  of  the  interest  belong. 
: to  it.  For  though  in  the  days  to  which  this 
ndbook*  often  takes  us  back,  London  did 
1 live  out  of  town  to  the  same  extent  as  at 
ssent,  it  is  around  this  neighbourhood  that  we 
d the  scenes  associated  with  much  of  the 
toric  life  of  London,  the  favourite  retreats 
princes  and  statesmen,  of  men  of  fashion  and 
n of  letters, — places  whose  names  have  been 
oiliar  for  generations  in  the  political,  social, 
i literary  annals  of  England.  It  is  this 
sgling  of  the  past  with  the  present  that 
es  their  peculiar  interest  to  many  of  the 
(Urban  districts  and  villages  around,  and 
V partially  in  connexion  with,  London, 
tho  midst  of  some  village  street  of  little 
jarent  interest,  wo  come  nponabigh  brick  wall 
different  work  from  such  as  is  made  “ in  these 
fenerate  days,”  presenting  piers  with  some 
lint  sculptured  device  flanking  an  old  orna- 
ntal  gateway,  and  find  ourselves  suddenly  on 
38ic  ground,  and  before  the  favourite  house  of 
ae  person  famous  in  the  chronology  of  the 
dor  or  the  Stuart  period,  built  when  this  was  a 
ired  country.place,  long  before  the  railway 
tem  and  the  encroachment  of  ordinary  fourth- 
6 houses  bad  half-robbed  the  place  of  its  old 
.rm.  la  the  older  villages  around  London, 

, there  is  a special  character  diflSoult  to  define, 
i easily  felt  by  those  whose  perceptions  are 
ike  to  such  local  peonlierities : perhaps  it  is 
'tly  the  contrast  with  the  great  city  not  far 
; but  certainly  the  sub. London  villages  seem 
tuliarly  to  preserve  an  old-fashioned  simplicity 
character,  as  if  in  protest  against  the  ad- 
loing  and  bustling  and  artificial  life  of  the 
f.  These  and  other  varied  interests  inherent 
;he  dUtriots  around  London  will  be  found  to 
very  well  illustrated  in  the  Handbook  before 
where  the  reader  is  presented  with  the  most 
sresting  facta  in  the  history  of  estates  and 
ages,  mansions  and  churches,  with  their 
■ious  reminiscences  of  those  who  had  in 
tuer  days  dwelt  in  and  around  them,  told  in 
(iqaant  though  laconic  style,  which  makes 
Breatiog  reading  in  itself,  apart  from  its  use 
1 guide  to  the  district. 

The  sebeme  of  the  book  comprehends  “a  de. 
iption  of  every  town  and  village,  and  all  places 
ihistorical,  antiquarian,  and  artistic  interest, 
^hin  a circuit  of  twenty  miles  round  London, 

I Handbook  of  the  Environs  of  London,  alphabetically 
anged,  containing  an  account  of  every  town  and  vill'ga, 

^ of  all  places  of  interest  within  a circle  of  twenty 
I'S  round  London.  By  James  Thorne,  F.S.A.  London  • 
In  Murray.  1870. 


and  of  the  more  important  places  lying  beyond 
that  boundary.”  For  the  metropolis  “an  innei 
circle  of  four  miles  has  been  taken  ” (four  miles 
radiuv,  we  presume,  but  it  is  not  distinctly 
stated)  and  places  within  that  circle  are  not 
included  in  the  present  book.  The  accounts 
we  are  assured,  are  written  in  every  instance 
“from  personal  examination  and  inquiry.”  The 
field  thus  defined  includes  all  of  Middlesex  out- 
side  London,  a large  part  of  Essex,  Surrey,  Kent, 
and  Hertfordshire,  and  some  smaller  portions  of 
Berkshire  and  Buckinghamshire.  The  amount 
of  historical  interest  and  reminiscence  connected 
with  this  area  of  country  is  extraordinary  when 
one  comes  to  pub  together,  as  the  author  does  in 
his  preface,  even  the  names  of  the  leading  places ; 
yet  very  little  has  been  hitherto  done  to  illus. 
trate  it.  Lysons’s  “Environs”  (published  about 
1791)  was  rather  too  much  of  the  nature  of  a 
parish  or  county  history,  for  reference  more 
than  entertainment  5 and  other  works  since  have 
erred  either  on  the  side  of  tedionsnesB  or  of  in- 
accuracy and  inenffioieDoy.  The  object  of  Mr. 
Thorne’s  book  is  not  to  be  a full  and  exhaustive 
history,  but  a guide  and  memorandum  as  to  the 
general  facta  connected  with  the  places  named 
and  the  associations  which  belong  to  them,  and 
a description  of  whatever  there  is  of  interest 
in  them  at  present,  from  the  pictures  and 
works  of  art  in  a mansion  to  tho  welding  and 
boring  of  cannon  at  Woolwich.  The  arrange- 
ment is  alphabetical,  with  no  division  or 
grouping  as  to  neighbourhood  : this  is  the 
best  and  simplest  arrangement,  if  the  book  were 
only  to  be  made  one  of  reference  in  regard 
to  places  the  names  of  which  are  known  ; but  if 
it  were  to  be  used  (as  such  a book  often 's)  to 
discover  what  and  where  are  the  objects  of  inte- 
rest in  any  particular  part  of  tho  country,  it  will 
be  less  easy  to  use  it  this  way.  A map  of  the 
district  included  would  lessen  this  difficulty,  and 
should  certainly  accompany  the  next  edition. 

Looking  through  the  acconnts  of  some  of  the 
principal  places  mentioned,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  chief  point  of  interest  in  the 
Essex  division  of  the  book  is  Waltham,  to  which 
additional  attention  ip,  perhaps,  directed  just  at 
present  owing  to  the  literary  interest  that  has 
been  lately  aroused  over  the  story  of  tho  early 
English  king  who  rebuilt  the  abbey,  and  whose 
name  is  so  closely  connected  with  il.  The  early 
history,  traditional  and  authentic,  of  the  fonnda- 
tioD,  is  Bueoinctly  told;  the  reader  is  also  re- 
minded  of  the  preference  which  Henry  VIII. 
showed  for  the  place,  for  hunting  purposes 
chiefly,  and  that  it  was  there  that  he  first  con. 
ferred  with  Cranraer,  then  resident  in  the  dis. 
trict,  in  regard  to  his  celebrated  divorce  case. 
The  description  of  the  church  architecturally  is 
very  complete  for  the  space  it  ocouplea ; one 
remarkable  peculiarity,  the  existence  in  the  tri. 
foriura  arcade  of  shafts  recessed  as  if  for  two 
orders  of  arches,  while  there  is  only  one  wide 
square.sofBted  arch,  is  not  mentioned.  But  we 
may  take  occasion  to  note  that  here,  as  else- 
where in  the  book,  the  author  shows  himself  a 
very  efficient  architectural  critic,  and  a far  better 
guide  on  such  points  than  the  average  of  guide- 
books presents  us  with.  He  refers  to  the  dispute 
which  took  place  some  years  ago  as  to  whether 
this  is  or  is  not  Harold’s  church,  when  Mr.  Free- 
man, in  a pardonable  zeal  for  his  hero,  strongly 
upheld  the  former  view.  “Not  proven”  would 
be  our  verdict  so  far,  though  there  is  a good  deal 
to  be  said  on  both  sides.  The  question  as  to  the 
real  date  of  this  and  other  early  work  in  England 
can  only  be  settled,  if  at  all,  by  a systematic 
collection  and  comparison  of  all  the  dated  exam, 
pies  of  Norman  in  the  kingdom  with  the  undated 
ones ; after  that  a deduction  may  be  drawn 
from  style.  In  the  mean  time  there  is  this  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Freeman’s  view,  that  England  had 
become,  before  the  Conquest,  far  more  Nor. 
man  than  is  generally  recognised,  and  the 
actual  advent  of  William  was  only  the  crowning 
event  in  a process  of  Normanising  England  which 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time.  A considera- 
tion of  this  fact  may  do  something  to  modify  the 
existing  views  of  most  architects  as  to  the  date 
of  Norman  remains  in  England.  In  regard  to 
the  present  restoration  of  Waltham  Abbey  by. 
Mr.  Burges,  Mr.  Thorne  is  evidently  ill-pleased, 
though  he  does  not  commit  himself  to  saying 
anything  very  positive.  We  will  be  less  reticent, 
and  say  plainly  that  the  filling  in  of  the  tower 
arch  (now  the  “east  end”  of  the  church)  with 
work  that  is  pronounced  French  Gothic  inside 
and  DO  Gothic  at  all  outside,  has  done  about  as 
much  to  spoil  the  appearance  and  the  associations 
of  this  portion  of  the  building  as  could  well  be 
done ; and  the  designs  in  the  windows  and  the  gilt 


gingerbread  sculpture  underneath  constitute  a 
type  of  art  only  fit  for  children.  What  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  preserving  and  restoring  tho 
existing  Norman  woik  has  been  very  well  and 
conscientiously  carried  out ; hot  the  new  work, 
considering  its  Burroundinge,  is  deplorable.  In 
speaking  of  Waltham  Cross,  Mr.  Thorne  feelingly 
laments  the  mistake  which  was  made  in  its 
restoration  (which  had  been  rendered  necessary 
to  preserve  it  from  ruin)  in  recutting  and  renew- 
ing tho  old  work  so  much  that  it  is  even  now 
difficult,  and  will  in  afew  years  be  impossible,  to 
tiiRtingaiah  old  work  from  new,  and  “as  an 
example  of  the  art  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  its 
value  is  irretrievably  destroyed.” 

Epping  Forest,  of  course,  receives  due  atten. 
tioD,  and  we  Lave  a summary  of  the  recent 
history  of  the  contest  in  regard  to  enclosure,  and 
also  of  that  now  nearly  obsolete  institution,  the 
“ Epping  Hunt,”  at  which,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  it  is  recorded  that  as  many 
as  “ 200  men  in  pink”  had  been  seen;  but  in 
1873  the  author  says  the  only  representative  of 
the  200  “ was  the  sad  and  serioua-looking  hunts- 
man, who  seemed  oppressed  with  the  weight  of 
his  responsibilities, — or  tlpe  strength  of  tho 
King’s  Oak  ale.”  Most  readers  will  agree  with 
him  that  such  a parody  bad  better  be  sup- 
pressed  ; bub  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
district  around  London  (and  a portion  within 
London)  that  old  customs  and  ideas,  however 
obsolete  and  useless,  die  very  hard  ; there  is  a 
spirit  of  traditional  conservatism  hanging  about 
the  air  of  the  capital  which  tends  to  keep  old 
fashions  going,  and  is  not  certainly  without  its 
interest,  though  often  standing  sadly  in  the  way 
of  the  path  of  improvement.  In  describing  some 
of  the  places  about  the  forest,  Mr.  Thorne  seems 
to  have  got  into  some  mistake  about  Theydon 
Green,  which  is  entirely  a separate  locality  from 
the  three  Theydons  (Theydon  Bois,  Theydon 
Gernon,  and  Theydon  Mount),  about  two  miles 
further  west,  and  more  iu  the  centre  of  tho 
forest  district.  We  remember  it  ns  a place 
which  seemed  to  consist  of  about  two  cottages, 
an  elaborate  modern  Gothic  well-shed  standing 
on  a beautiful  sloping  green,  and  a brick.pillar 
post-office  with  stumps  placed  at  tho  angles  to 
prevent  the  cattle  injoring  it;  about  as  quiet  a 
pretty  nook  as  one  could  come  upon.  Among 
places  of  past  interest  in  the  country  is  Havering- 
atte-Bower,  two  or  three  miles  from  Romford; 
a place  which  very  probably  many  of  our  readers 
bavo  never  heard  of,  but  which  was  the  seat  of 
a royal  palace  or  pleasuro-honse,  founded  by 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  last  royal  resident 
being  James  I.  A stone  of  the  Royal  Bower, 
with  the  arms  of  Edward  upon  it,  is  preserved 
in  Bower  House,  an  eighteentb-century  house 
built  about  the  time  the  palace  wasgoingtoruin. 
At  Havering  our  attention  is  also  called  to  “ that 
venerable  symbol  of  civilisation,”  the  stocks  and 
wbipping.posfc,  under  a huge  elm  facing  tbo 
church-yard,  like  the  celebrated  stocks  iu  “ My 
Novel.” 

In  the  Hertford  part  of  the  environs  Halficld 
House  occupies  a prominent  place ; its  charac- 
teristics are  too  well  known  to  need  mention 
here.  Mr.  Thorne,  who  seems  a very  good  band 
at  bringing  in  amusing  anecdotes  connected  with 
the  places  named,  quotes  from  Pepys  his  con- 
fession that  one  day,  as  he  walked  thringh  the 
house,  “would  fain  have  stolen  a pretty  dog 
(hat  followed  me,  but  could  not,  which  trouhled 
me,”  and,  indeed,  the  remarks  and  naive  coufea- 
sinns  of  that  unblushing  soliloquist  may  be 
quoted  apropos  of  many  scenes  and  places  in  and 
about  London.  To  St.  Alban’s,  which  the  author 
rightly  estimates  to  be  “the  most  interesting 
place  for  its  historical  associations  and  anti, 
quarian  remains  within  the  like  distance  of 
London,”  a long  article  is  devoted,  and  we  may 
congratulate  the  author  upon  the  interesting 
end  full  account  of  the  Abbey  Church  which  he 
has  put  together.  We  entirely  echo  his  remark 
in  regard  to  the  discovery  of  the  Roman  theatre 
in  1847,  that  such  a “find”  at  so  late  a period 
indicates  how  much  there  may  be  awaiting  our 
discovery  if  only  the  search  were  made  for  it; 
but  the  English  Government,  which  might  do 
so  much,  at  so  little  comparative  cost,  to  aid 
archmology,  seems  oven  more  apathetic  on 
the  subject  than  the  English  public.  It  seems 
almost  inconceivable,  as  we  have  said  before 
now,  that  such  a discovery  as  this  should  have 
been  made,  so  interesting  in  every  sense,  his- 
torical and  arcbsoological,  and  then  that  the 
ground  should  be  covered  in  again  almost  im- 
mediately, merely  on  the  plea  of  the  value  of  the 
land,  without  any  interposiLion  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  preserve  and  give  compensa. 
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ti'ti  for  each  a landmark  of  he  early  history  of 
the  country. 

Coming  to  the  inner  circle  of  Middlesex,  we 
find  ourseWes  among  names  which  seem  now  to 
have  become  almost  part  of  London,  and  which 
have  a more  familiar  and  less  ancestral  sound  in 
our  ears  than  those  we  have  been  referring  to. 
Fnlham.Kilburn,  Hampstead,  Highgato,  Hornsey, 
Tottenham,  have  now  hot  prosaic  associations 
for  most  of  us,  save  the  reminiscence  of  that 
delightful  view  from  the  top  of  Hampstead 
which,  in  anything  like  fine  weather,  and 
under  an  evening  light  especially,  has  alwais 
its  charm.  Yet  Hampstead  had  its  day  of  br.l- 
liancy  and  fashion,  as  a country  watering-place 
conveniently  adjacent  to  town,  and  during  the 
season  “ consorts  [sic]  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
mueick  by  the  best  masters”  were  advertised  iu 
the  London  papers  of  the  early  part  of  tbe  last 
century  as  given  “ at  the  Great  Room  at  the 
Wells,”  at  the  awful  hour  of  “11  in  the  fore- 
noon ” ; tickets,  “ by  reason  that  the  room  is 
very  large,”  at  one  shilling  each,  in  due  recog- 
nition of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  " Well 
Walk”  still  has  its  pump  and  its  row  of  trees 
with  a shady  walk  beneath  them,  thongh  how 
long  the  spirit  of  improvement  will  allow  these 
to  remain  seems  doubtful.  Here  it  was  that  Leigh 
Hunt  talked  with  Keats  one  day,  when  the 
latter,  sittingon  tbe  bench  sgainst  the  wall  there, 
“told  me”  (says  Hunt),  “with  unaccustomed 
tears  in  his  eyes,  that  his  heart  was  breaking.” 
The  Upper  Flask  tavern,  on  the  edge  of  the  Heath, 
too,  is  memorable  for  ever  as  the  scene  of  part 
of  Clarissa  Harlowe’s  persecution  5 we  do  not 
gather  at  all  clearly  from  Mr.  Thorue’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  changes  it  has  gone  through,  whether 
any  part  of  the  actual  house  is  still  in  existence, — 
whether  it  was  polled  down  or  only  added  to  and 
altered.  It  was  also  a summer  resort  of  the  Kit- 
cat  Club.  Finchley-common  (now  no  more  a 
common)  has  its  reminiscences  of  Dick  Turpin 
and  Jack  Sheppard,  and  other  scoundrels,  who 
contributed  to  keep  up  the  excitement  of  travel- 
ling  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers.  Memories 
are  numerous  in  connexion  with  the  old  private 
houses  in  the  district  around  Tottenham,  where 
the  village  cross  (Tottenham  High  Cross)  has  a 
history  also,  and  among  other  assooiations  the 
figure  of  Iziak  Walton  is  connected  with  the 
place,  tbe  Swau  lun  at  Tottenham  having  been 
one  of  his  constant  places  of  call.  Among 
reminiscences  in  connexion  with  the  adjacent 
country-houses  is  the  horrible  story  of  Mr. 
Ardesoif,  once  of  Grove  House,  who,  after 
a cock-fight,  in  which  his  bird  was  de- 
feated,  thrust  the  unfortunate  creature  into 
the  fire,  and,  in  tbe  state  of  rage  to  which 
he  worked  himself  np,  brought  on  an  attack 
of  delirium  tremens  of  which  he  himself  died 
three  days  after.  Cowper  (but  this  Mr.  Thorne 
does  not  mention)  versified  the  story,  as  a kind 
of  “awful  warning,”  bub  he  characteristically 
represents  the  brutal  squire  as  dying  on  the  spot 
by  a supernatural  “judgment.”  We  find  no 
explanation  of  the  name  of  “ Tottenham  Court 
Road,”  so  well  known  as  one  of  tbe  main  thoroogh. 
fares  out  of  London,  but  which  leads  nowhere 
near  Tottenham  itself.  It  led  to  the  manor  of 
Tottenham  Court,  mentioned  in  Domesday.  A 
delightful  bit  of  description  is  quoted  from 
Bernard  Barton,  the  poet,  as  to  bis  recolleotions 
of  one  of  tbe  old  bouses  here,  in  a green  lane 
diverging  from  the  high  road  which  runs  through 
Tottenham.  “ It  was  a large  house,  with  an  iron 
palisade  and  a pair  of  iron  gates  in  front,  and  a 
huge  stone  eagle  on  each  pier.  Leading  np  to 
tbe  steps  by  which  you  went  op  to  the  ball-door 
was  a wide  gravel  walk,  bordered  in  summer 
time  by  huge  tubs,  in  which  were  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  grass  plot 
stood  a tub  yet  larger,  holding  an  enormous  aloe. 
The  hall  itself,  to  my  fancy  then  lofty  and  wide 
as  a cathedral  would  seem  now,  was  a famous 
place  for  battledore  and  shuttlecock,  and  behind 
was  a garden  equal  to  that  of  old  Alcinous  him- 
self.  My  favourite  walk  was  along  a turf  by  a 
long  straight  pond,  bordered  with  lime-trees.” 
To  those  who  do  not  know  the  outskirts  of 
London,  this  short  description  may  convey  a 
notion  of  the  characteristic  type  of  old  house  to 
be  found  there  and  hardly  (in  perfection)  any. 
where  else,  with  its  massive  richly.tinted  brick 
piers  and  enclosure  walls,  its  broad  level  walks, 
and  tbe  ample  dimensions  of  the  square  solidly- 
built  bouse,  so  uopretending  outside,  so  exceed- 
ingly comfortable  inside  j expressive,  more  per- 
haps  than  any  other  form  of  Euglisb  house,  of 
settled  comfort  and  dignity  without  ostentation, 
but  not  without  something  of  artistic  effect  of  an 
unobtrusive  but  genuine  character. 


Juit  within  Middlesex,  too,  in  its  furthest 
corner  in  an  elbow  of  the  river,  is  Hampton 
Conrt,  with  its  more  aristocratic  memories,  from 
the  days  of  show  and  splendour  under  Wolsej 
and  Henry  VIII.  and,  later,  Charles  II.,  to  its 
improvement  under  William  III.,  and  its  days  o* 
awful  boredom  under  the  heavy  rule  of  hie 
snocesBors,  concerning  which  Lord  Hervey  tells 
us  “ no  mill-house  ever  went  in  a more  constant 
track,  or  a more  unchanging  circle,”  than  the 
Court  at  Hampton  under  George  11.  The 
author  rightly  draws  attention  to  the  very 
questionable  authenticity  of  many  of  the  pictures 
in  the  galleries  to  which  great  names  are 
appended,  and  also  to  the  far  superior  interest 
of  the  tempera  pictures  of  Mantegna,  which  are 
passed  over  by  most  of  the  visitors  witn  little 
appreciation  of  their  value.  The  tapestries  in 
the  hall  are  perhaps  deserving  of  more  than  the 
reserved  commendation  given  to  them,  nor  do 
we  understand  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  the 
drawing  is  “dry.”  But  we  mnat  just  glance 
with  our  guide  at  one  or  two  places  in  the 
southern  counties,  Kent  and  Surrey.  Clapham 
is  not  regarded  as  a name  of  much  interest  now, 
bub  it  is  old  enough,  existing  in  the  time  of 
Alfred  as  Clapenham,  and  in  Domesday  Book  as 
Clopeham,  and  lately,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  notable  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  anti-slavery  movement,  when  Wiiberforoe 
was  tbe  centre  of  what  was  called  the  “ Clapham 
Sect.”  Thackeray,  in  “The  Newcomes,”  touches 
in  passing  on  the  peculiarly  reliaious  atmoephero 
of  Clapham,  where  also  the  “ Bible  Society  ” had 
its  origin.  In  connexion  with  this  it  is  rather 
siartliog  to  read  in  the  next  paragraph  of  “a 
tract  of  250  sores  ” ; but  this  is  not  a tract  for 
distribution,  unless  into  building  lo‘e.  Among 
tbe  more  picturesque  and  romantic  places  of 
ioterest,  Knole  of  course  claims  a large  share  of 
attention,  and  the  writer’s  account  of  it  may 
serve  to  inform  those  who  cannot  now  see  it  of 
what  there  is  to  see  when  the  former  liberal 
policy  is  restored  (as  we  hope  the  present  owner 
may  see  fit  to  restore  it  before  long),  and  the 
house  made  as  accessible  as  it  formerly  was.  In 
reference  to  a place  not  much  talked  about, — 
Stoke  d’Abernon,  in  Surrey,  Mr.  Thorne  returns 
to  tbe  charge  in  regard  to  “ restoration.”  He 
says  : — 

“ There  wa')  a church  at  Stoke  when  Domee^ay  Survey 
was  made,  and  it  is  cuBtomary  in  architectural  works  to 
speak  of  the  present  church  as  ‘containiug  Testifies  of 
Saxon  architecture.'  Ifo  vestige  is  visiblo  now,  nor  has 
there  been  any  for  many  years  past.  The  chancel  arch  was 
secnieircular,  and  was  by  some  called  Saxon,  but  it  was 
taken  down  and  a pointed  arch  subetituted,  when  the 
church  was  re/tor/ii  in  185t.  The  church  was  restored 
anew,  in  accordance  with  more  advanced  ecclesiastical 
tastes,  in  186tf,  aud  in  the  courao  of  tbe  two  restorations 
so  much  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  so  much  re-cast,  re- 
modelled, and  re-chiselled,  so  much  old  work  replaced  by 
new,  and  so  much  now  work  male  to  look  like  old,  that  it 
would  now  bo  unsafe  to  trust  the  apparent  antiquity  or 
attempt  to  discuss  the  relative  ages  of  any  pans  of  the 
tabric." 

Those  who  undertake  such  a task  as  Mr" 
Thorne  has  undertaken  must  often  have  tbe 
spoliation  and  defacement  of  our  ancient  relics 
of  architecture  painfully  forced  upon  their  notice, 
and  it  is  only  right  that  they  should  make  a 
protest,  in  hope  of  inculcating  on  the  public 
miud  tbe  desirability  of  at  least  attempting  to 
preservo  what  is  left  of  such  precious  records  j 
we  cannot  think  the  expression  too  strong,  when 
we  consider  bow  utterly  and  entirely  irreparable 
is  the  loss  of  these  monnmenta  of  our  former  life 
when  once  taken  away,  or  defaced  and  altered. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  say  that  it  behoved 
the  writer,  beforebe  made  charges  ofdeatruction, 
to  have  assured  himself  thoroughly  of  their 
correctness,  and  this  be  has  not  always  done. 

We  could  be  well  contented  to  linger  long  over 
this  book,  which  teems  with  suggestions  and  remi. 
niscences,  and  enables  us  as  we  turn  the  pages 
to  people  the  houses  and  districts  around  London 
with  figures  of  the  past,  representatives  of  gene- 
rations each  of  which  had  its  own  pecnliar 
character,  its  own  value  in  the  picturesque  and 
changeful  drama  of  English  social  history.  We 
see  at  Chiswick  the  garden  where  tbe  Earl  of 
Burlington  was  wont  to  enjoy  the  society  of  bis 
poetic  friends,  and  where,  according  to  Gay  : — 

“ Pope  unloads  the  bonghs  wiibia  his  reach, 

Tbe  purjile  vine,  blue  plum,  and  blusbicg  peach 

(a  proceeding  which  would  have  been  just  as 
congenial,  certainly,  to  Gay  himself),  and  with 
equal  interest  the  mulberry-tree  in  Hogarth’s 
garden,  which  the  village  children  had  an  annual 
feast  from.  We  come  across  Clive’s  country-house 
at  Esher,  where  the  country  folk  thought  that 
“ the  great  wicked  lord  had  ordered  the  walls  to 
be  made  so  thick  in  order  to  keep  out  tbe  devil, 
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who  would  one  day  carry  him  away  bodily.’- 
Fulham  is  a perfect  mine  of  recollections  toe 
long  to  specify.  We  cau  dream  over  the  preoinoti 
of  Ham  House,  where  “ the  lofty  ornamental 
iron  gates,  flanked  with  piers  and  urns,  and  carry, 
ing  tbe  arms  of  Tollemaohe  aud  Murray,  whiol 
Walpole  a century  ago  complained  were  nevei 
opened,  have  remained  closed  ever  since,  nm 
painted  and  rusting  away,”  and  which  suggestec 
Hood’s  vision  of  the  Haunted  House.  Iu  hil 
account  of  this  most  interesting  brick  honse,  bj 
the  way,  the  writer  might  have  pointed  out  how 
the  additions  to  the  original  structure  are  dis 
tingnishable  by  the  difference  in  bond, — one  par 
being  worked  in  “ Old  English  bond,”  the  othe: 
in  “ Flemish.”  We  come  across  traces  of  Nelsoi 
at  Merton. place,  and  read  his  letter  ordering  thi 
improvements  in  the  house,  and  tbe  Btron| 
netting  round  the  pond,  lest  “ my  dear  littli 
Horatia”  should  tumble  in  ; and  Lord  Minto’i 
extraordinary  description  of  the  honsebold  wberti 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton  “and  the  whoU 
set  of  them  ” were  living  with  Nelson  at  hil 
expense,  with  most  prononneed  love-making  on 
Lady  Hamilton’s  part,  who  seams  to  havo  taket- 
the  initiative  in  these  matters.  We  pass  ova 
Richmond  Green  to  find  (te.4e  Horace  Walpolej 
“Lord  Bath,  Lord  Lonsdale,  and  balfadozejl 
more  of  White’s  Clob,  sauntering  at  the  door  ci 
a house  they  have  taken  there,  and  come  ti 
every  Saturday  and  Sunday  to  play  whist,”  am* 
look  in  later  in  the  obronologioal  scale  at  vh: 
dinner-party  whom  Wiiberforoe  met  at  the  Duk; 
of  Queensbury’s  Richmond  Villa.  "Thepart^ 
was  small  and  very  select;  Pitt,  Lord  and  Ladj 
Chatham,  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  and  Georgi 
Selwyn.  The  dinner  was  sumptuous,  the  vi6w» 
from  tbe  villa  quite  enchanting,  and  the  Thamei 
in  all  its  glory;  but  the  Duke  looked  on  with  ill 
difference.  ‘ What  is  there,’  be  said,  ‘ to  maki 
80  much  of  in  the  Thames  ? I am  quite  wear« 
of  it ; there  it  goes,  flow,  flow,  flow,  always  tb 
same.’  ” 

Poor  duke ! He  and  his  villa  have  hot' 
passed  away  long  since,  and  the  Thames  gwi 
on  “flow,  flow,  flow,”  all  the  same.  Stravl 
berry  Hill  and  Streatham  come  next  to  eaol 
other  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  bil 
are  connected  especially  with  two  men  £l 
widely  different  as  any  two  could  be — Horaci 
Walpole  and  Samuel  Johnson  ; but  while  Straw 
berry  Hill  still  witnesses  entertainments  tlu: 
would  have  excited  the  envy  even  of  Walpole, -a 
entertainments  which  are  said  to  regulate  tli 
whole  Liberal  party, — the  place  of  StreathaH 
Place  knows  it  no  more.  Sydenham  is  almoi( 
entirely  modern,  with  no  reminiscence  except  8!' 
the  place  of  abode  of  Thomas  Campbell,  wlieii 
Sir  Charles  Bell  once  went  down  to  see  him,  ani 
they  walked  in  the  forest  by  moonlight,  and  ebd 
adjourned  to  an  inn,  where  “Tom  got  glorioi: 
in  pleasing  gradation,”  and  was  got  homi 
again  about  breakfast-time,  neither  a saddcl 
nor  a wiser 'man.  Alack!  it  was  his  weali 
ness.  We  can  remember  him  at  a Literary  Fua 
dinner  so  far  elevated  above  himself  that  h! 
audience,  much  as  they  loved  him,  would  no 
listen.  As  to  Twickenham,  its  memories  ail 
endless  and  pleasant,  if  sometimes  not  vet 
dignified,  bub  very  fashionable,  boasting,  in  Wff  I 
pole’s  words,  of  “ more  coaches  than  there  are  ! 
half  France  . . . and  very  famous  people, - 
Clive  and  Pritchard,  actresses  ; Sootb  ai. 
Hudson  painters ; my  Lady  Suffolk,  famoil 

in  her  time;  Mr.  H , the  impudent  lawytl 

that  Tom  Harvey  wrote  against;  Whitehes 
the  poet,  and  Cambridge  the  everything: 
Clive  (Johnson’s  “ good  creature,  who  alwaj 
understands  what  you  say”)  was  robbed,  comin 
home  in  her  carriage  to  Twickenham,  loainil 
however,  as  she  put  it  in  a note  to  Garrio: 
“only  a little  silver  and  my  senses.”  And  thel 
there  were  the  Mies  Berrys ; and  there  ws 
Sjpite  Hall,  the  next  house  to  Pope’s,  so  calletii 
because  its  owner,  the  Honourable  Geo.  Shiple, 
planned  it  especially  to  shut  out  the  view  of  tl| 
Thames  from  his  opposite  neighbour.  And  4 
the  Pope  domains  it  is  needless  to  speak;  but.i 
reminiscence  which  touches  a higher  chord  tb« 
the  elegant  raillery  of  Pope  and  Walpole  is  tbii 
of  Bacon,  who  formerly  bad  Twickenham  Parkil 
a river-side  retreat,  and  jn  some  MS.  cPectioii 
respecting  the  project  for  a corporation  for  e| 
ploring  deserted  mineral  works,  says, — “L'i 
Twit’nam  Park,  which  I sold  in  my  younger  dayi 
be  purchased,  if  possible,  for  a residence  for  suf 
deserving  persons  to  study  in,  since  I oxpet! 
mentally  found  the  situation  of  that  place  mu( 
convenient  for  the  trial  of  my  philosophical  coi 
elusions”;  a philosophy  different  at  least  froi 
Pope’s  and  Walpole’s  epicureanism.  How  pi 
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Peter  Canninghara,  who  oommenced  this  or  a 
similar  work  for  Mr.  Murray,  soon  after  finishing 
his  famooa  Handbook  of  London,  would  have 
•revelled  amongst  the  men  and  women  of  these 
parts,  and  what  a wealth  of  curious  reading  would 
he  have  brought  to  bear  on  the  illustration  of 
them  and  their  times. 

There  are  occasional  lapses  in  regard  to  typo, 
graphical  correction  which  may  be  amended  in  a 
future  edition  ; we  noted  on  the  same  page  (528), 
“ Vonissoirs  ’’  and  “ proportiaa  ” ; and  “ -niatrem” 
should  be  “ matrum  ” in  Pope’s  inscription  to 
the  memory  of  his  mother  (p.  635).  The  bio- 
grapher  of  Handel,  referred  to  in  the  account  of 
Stanmore  (the  residence  of  the  “ Harmonious 
Blacksmith”),  is  not  named  “ Schalcher,”  but 

Sohcnlcber  ” ; and  “ Mr.  M.  D.  Wyatt”  (p.  676), 
has  been  ” Sir  Digby  Wyatt”  for  a good  many 
years  past.  In  general,  however,  the  finish  of 
the  book  is  very  creditable.  For  convenience  of 
carrying,  it  is  divided  into  two  volumes,  but  the 
paging  of  the  two  is  continuous.  The  author 
shows  sometimes  a little  too  much  of  the  arcbm- 
ologist’s  contempt  for  modern  architecture,  as 
in  his  remarks  upon  the  modern  Town-hall  at 
Bromley,  in  Kent,  which  is  a very  good  build- 
ing,  creditable  to  the  taste  of  its  architect,  and 
with  nothing  vulgar  or  obtrusive  about  it.  In 
his  explorations,  the  author  seems  to  have  met 
with  gratuitous  assistance  sometimes  from 
brother  archaeologists,  as  when  the  sexton  at 
Barking  inquired  whether  he  had  been  to  the 
battle-field  by  Upball,”  and  in  further  explana- 
tion added  that  it  was  the  scene  of  ” the  last 
battle,  when  Oliver  Cromwell  druv  the  Romans 
out  of  England.”  Those  who  read  Mr.  Thorne’s 
book  need  not  fear  any  such  misleading:  it 
supplies  a long-felt  want,  and  will  be  welcomed. 


“THE  TROCADERO.” 

Of  the  many  thousand  straugers  who  visited 
or  passed  through  Paris  daring  the  months  of 
August  or  September  last,  how  small  a number 
had  ever  heard  of  the  Trocadero.  Its  green 
slopes  were  too  far  from  the  boulevards  to  attract 
the  busy  pleasure-seeker  or  the  idle  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  beyond  its  known  propinquity  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  it  was  almost  a terra  incognita 
to  the  ordinary  tourist. 

The  Trocadero,  it  is  true,  is  on  a direct  road 
through  Chaillot  to  Passy,  whose  artistic  and 
•literary  inhabitants  can  tell  you  many  a tale  of 
the  very  different  neighbourhood  they  had  to 
pass  through  thirty  years  ago,  on  their  way 
homo  from  Paris  at  night  to  their  favourite 
suburb.  The  Trocadero  (called,  until  1833,  after  ! 
which  date  it  was  laid  ont  as  a public  garden, 
the  Montagne  de  Chaillot)  obtained  its  name 
from  the  fact,  that  after  the  taking  of  the  Fort 
of  the  Trocadero  by  the  Duo  d'Angouleme,  in 
the  Spanish  campaign  of  1823,  a mimio  repre- 
sentation of  the  scene  was  arranged  for  the 
Parisian  publio,  in  which  the  heights  opposite  the 
Champs  de  Mars  represented  the  famous  fort  of 
the  Trocadero,  stormed  by  the  gallant  French, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  in  person.* 

Until  1790,  when  it  was  suppressed  by  the 
Revolutionists,  a convent  (of  the  Visitation  de 
Sainte  Marie)  existed  here,  founded  by  Heurietta, 
the  queen  of  Charles  I.,  who,  as  everybody 
knows,  retired  to  Prance  after  the  execution  of 
her  husband  in  1649.  On  the  site  of  this  convent, 
early  at  the  beginniug  of  this  century,  Napoleon 
planned  and  elaborated,  with  more  than  usual 
care,  a palace  that  was  to  exceed  in  grandeur  the 
Versailles  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  vast  Bsourial,  the 
massive  Pitti,  the  Bourbon  Palazzo  Reale  in 
Naples,  the  Palazzo  de  Te  in  Mantua, — apalace, 
in  fact,  that  was  to  realise  Napoleon's  conception 
of  a residence  worthy  of  a monarch  of  the 
world.  The  surroundings  of  the  buildings  would 
have  included  the  whole  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
with  its  artificial  lakes  and  raoe-oourses.  This 
grand  scheme,  however,  collapsed  with  the 
military  disasters  of  the  first  Emperor. 

The  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  of  1867  will 
well  remember  the  pleasant  green  slopes  of  the 
Trocadero,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  river  j 
indeed,  it  has  long  been  a pet  conception  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  projeotora  of  Paris  that  this 
magnificent  site  should  form  a promiuent  feature 
of  any  new  enterprise,  and  the  commissioners 
for  1878  have  paid  their  first  attention  to  the 
Trocadero, 


• Maoy  of  our  readers  will  remeraber  Delaroehe’a 
picture  of  “ Tbe  Taking  of  the  Trocadero,”  which,  painted 
in  1827,  gained  for  him  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  is  now  hanging  in  the  well-known  galleries 
of  Tersailles, 


From  time  to  time,  within  tbe  last  five  months, 
we  have  given  some  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  Exhibition,  and  we  are  now  about  to  describe 
its  condition  up  to  the  present  date. 

Not  only  have  the  foundations  of  the  Palace  of 
tbe  Trocadero  been  firmly  laid,  bub  enormous 
underground  works  have  been  built  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  central  hall.  This  rotunda 
presents  great  difficulties  in  its  construction.  Tbe 
under-soil  contains  vast  quarries,  which  are  no 
more  used,  and  which  have  not  been  for  a long 
time  ; inunmerable  discharges  of  artillery  at  the 
fetes  of  former  days,  the  thousands  of  mines 
sprung  in  1811,*  and  again  in  1867,  the  creation 
of  public  thoroughfares,  have  disturbed  the  thick 
strata  of  earth,  sand,  and  other  matters  between 
the  surface  and  tbe  quarries  beneath. 

To  form  any  idea  of  these  works,  one  must 
visit  them.  By  an  opening  ent  in  the  southern 
slope  of  the  mountain,  one  penetrates  to  the 
galleries,  which  were  only  cut  some  months 
ago,  for  these  new  galleries  must  not  be  eon- 
founded  with  the  ancient  quarries  of  Chaillot, 
which  have  been  abandoned  for  centuries.  But 
before  commencing  this  work,  exploring  wells 
had  been  pierced,  and  it  was  found  that  in  many 
places  the  rocks  were  full  of  great  gaping  cracks, 
BO  that  to  make  any  advance  through  these  die- 
jointed  blocks  was  a very  difficult  and  dangerous 
matter.  By  dint  of  carefully  shoring  np  the 
galleries  as  they  advanced,  the  workmen  have 
succeeded  admirably  in  their  dangerous  task. 

In  order  to  support  the  enormous  weight  of 
the  future  palace,  they  are  at  present  construct- 
ing, under  ground,  two  arches  of  a strength  that 
will  resist  all  proof.  The  piers  of  the  first  will 
be  about  15  ft.  thick,  and  those  of  the  second 
about  10  ft.  These  two  arches,  some  15  ft. 
asunder,  will  be  united  by  brickwork.  In  addi- 
tion, to  resist  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  earth 
of  the  Palace  da  Trocadero,  a little  to  the  north  of 
the  above-mentioned  arches  will  be  constructed 
four  masses  of  some  100  ft.  oiroumference.  To 
form  some  idea  of  tbe  necessary  labour,  there 
will  be  no  less  than  10,000  cubio  metres  of 
masonry  buried  in  the  vast  underground  works. 

Upon  these  great  arches  a central  hall  is  to 
rise,  which  promises  to  be  externally  more 
wonderful  than  it  is  likely  to  be  beautifnl ; its 
regularity  and  manipulation  of  parts  detracting, 
as  in  so  much  modern  construction,  from  the 
varied  outline  in  mass  and  detail  so  characteristic 
of  the  great  works  of  the  past.  The  architect 
too  often  becomes  the  slave  of  the  contractor : he 
has  to  consider  not  what  he  can  design  well,  bat 
what  the  contractor  can  supply  quickly,  and  the 
skill  and  the  calculation  of  the  engineer  take 
the  place  of  the  artistic  thought,  and  the  just 
consideration  of  the  strength  of  materials  leaves 
little  room  for  picturesque  design. 

Critics  will  be  sure  to  condemn  the  external 
appearance  of  the  Palace  of  the  Trocadero. 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a year.  But  what  the 
Palace  externally  may  be  deficient  in  will  be 
amply  made  up  for  by  the  contents,— the  “ Hi's- 
toire  de  Travail"  that  is  to  decorate  and  ilia, 
minate  its  interior,  and  which  is  now  occupying 
the  labour  and  devoted  attention  of  so  many 
distinguished  and  learned  Frenchmen,  who  will 
gather  the  treasures  from  their  own  possessions, 
and  from  the  greatest  collections  in  Enrope. 

Mr.  Cunliffe  Owen  will  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  compete  in  interest  with  the  History 
of  Labour  on  the  Trocadero.  But  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  beautiful  and  the  precious  on 
his  side  of  the  river  will  not  be  neglected,  and 
wo  may  rest  assured  that  the  useful  and  the 
manufactured  are  well  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Up  to  the  15th  of  January  more  than  7.000 
Parisians  alone  had  applied  for  space  to  exhibit, 
and  already  more  room  than  in  1867  has  been 
granted  to  the  eighty-three  departments  of 
France.  Every  nation  in  the  world,  with  two 
exceptions, — Germany  and  Morocco, — has  stated 
its  intention  to  exhibit.  China,  that  was  absent 
in  1867,  will  be  here  in  great  magnificence;  and 
the  hard. worked  oommissioaers  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition  are  already  apprehensive  that  the 
space  allotted  to  foreigners  will  be  insufficient. 

Within  the  last  few  days  the  official  list  of  the 
English  commissioners  has  reached  Paris.  It  has 
been  noted  here  that,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
tinguished  names  enumerated  in  the  Commission, 
there  are  striking  omissions.  Neither  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  nor  music  appears  represented, 
and  surely  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  would 
have  found  sympathetic  aid,  by  the  addition  of 


* For  the  fouodatioDB  of  the  Palais  do  Roi  de  Rome 
referred  to  above. 


the  mayors  of  many  of  onr  great  English  cor- 
porations, and  also  he  would  have  worked  in  the 
true  spirit  of  friendship  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with 
the  masters  of  our  ancient  London  guilds,  had 
they  been  added  to  the  Commission. 

The  omission  of  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Arohiteots  is,  we  hope, 
accidental,  and  there  are  great  names  connected 
with  the  building  interests  that  we  find  absent. 
Might  not  the  Eduoational  Boards  have  found 
useful  work  to  do  here,  as  the  French  authori- 
ties intend  to  make  a great  point  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  ? So  minutely 
are  the  French  commissions  for  the  exhibition 
classified,  that  the  names  alone  of  their  members 
would  occupy  almost  one  entire  number  of  this 
periodical. 

Mr.  Cunliffe  Owen,  who  arrived  here  a short 
time  ago,  has  been  received  and  warmly  wel- 
corned  by  M.  Krantz.  Mr.  Owen  haa  given  tbe 
commissioner  . general  the  most  satisfactory 
assurances  of  the  dispositions  of  the  English 
exhibitors,  adding  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
accepting  the  presidency  of  the  English  com- 
mission, intended  to  take  into  his  own  hands  the 
practical  direction  of  the  participation  of  England 
at  the  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Canliffe  Owen,  who  is  well  known  here  in 
Paris,  is  a great  favourite.  Those  who  worked 
by  his  side  in  the  Exhibitions  of  1855  and  1867 
remember  well  his  enthusiasm  and  his  extraordi. 
nary  ability.  In  our  own  Exhibition  in  1862,  and 
in  that  at  Vienna  in  1873,  to  say  nothing  of  that 
at  Philadelphia  last  year,  Mr.  Owen’s  ability 
has  been  fully  recognised,  and  there  seems  every 
promise  that  hia  wide  knowledge  and  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  treasnres  of  the  past  will 
seonx'e  to  the  English  section  of  the  Paris  Eihi. 
bition  a show  the  magnificence  of  which  tbe 
world  has  not  yet  seen. 

Why  should  not  Mr.  Owen  exhibit  to  tbe 
Parisians  in  one  or  two  well-proportioned  rooms, 
say  100  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to- 
gether with  an  equal  number  of  Gainsboroughs  ? 
What  a sight  would  this  be  for  a country  that 
has  had  no  portrait-painter  to  compare  with 
either  of  the  two  great  Englishmen.  What  a 
list  of  famous  names  would  the  200  portraits 
oomprise.  What  histories,  what  virtues,  what 
worth  ! Why  should  not  tw'S'^or  three  hundred 
Sir  Joshuas  be  obtained  ? There  were  many  more, 
surely,  some  years  ago  at  South  Kensington  ; but 
they  were  badly  seen,  and  not  too  well  selected. 

Another  room  might  contain  a dozen  Gains- 
borough  landscapes,  a dozen  Chromes,  a dozen 
Constables,  a dozen  Cottmans,  two  or  three 
De  Wints,  a hundred  David  Coxes,  a few 
Mullers,  a Nasmyth,  and  some  fifty  Turners. 
Such  an  exhibition  as  this  would  have  but  one 
fault, — that  it  would  overwhelm  the  Parisians 
with  so  large  a debt  of  artistic  gratitude  to 
England  that  it  would  be  almost  discourteous 
to  place  our  friendly  neighbour  in  so  embar- 
rassing a position. 

Paris. 


THE  LECTURER  AT  THE  INSTITUTE 
ON  MONDAY  NIGHT. 

It  is  thirty  years  since  Mr.  Penrose,  who  had 
then  been  engaged,  as  Travelling  Bachelor  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  investigating 
some  of  the  remains  of  Athenian  architecture, 
wrote  to  the  British  Museum  authorities,  stating 
his  opinion  that  Greek  architecture  was  charac- 
terised by  remarkable  refinements  of  detail, 
affording  evidence  of  great  mathematical  know- 
ledge,  which  bad  hitherto  been  unnoticed  and 
apparently  unsuspected,  and  offered  to  under- 
take almost  the  whole  expense  and  labour  of  a 
six  months’  investigation  of  them,  provided  he 
went  out  “ armed  with  their  sanction  and 
authority.”  The  purpose  was  considered  to  be 
foreign  to  the  objects  for  which  the  British 
Musenm  was  instituted,  but  the  Society  of 
Dilettanti  took  np  tbe  matter,  though  it  was 
not  till  fifteen  years  later  that  they  published 
the  beautifnl  book  in  which  the  results  of  Mr. 
Penrose’s  exceptionally  careful  and  accurate 
investigations  were  embodied  and  illustrated. 

The  surveyor  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul’s  has  taken  a very  quiet  and  unobtru- 
sive part  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  since 
then;  and  so  little,  unfortunately,  has  Athenian 
architecture  been  studied  and  thought  of  during 
recent  years,  that  probably  not  a few  of  tbe 
younger  members  of  the  profession  who  were 
present  at  the  Institute  meeting  on  Monday 
evening  last  learned  then  for  the  first  time  the 
real  nature  and  scope  of  the  investigations  upon 
which  the  lecturer’s  reputation  as  an  authority 
a 
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npon  Greek  architecture  was  baaed.  The  sur- 
prise which  was  evidently  felt  by  many  at  the 
minuteness  of  the  measnrements  and  figures 
brought  forward,  is  in  itself  an  indication  that 
this  was  so ; for  no  one  who  had  studied  Mr. 
Penrose’s  book  would  have  been  unprepared  for 
this. 

It  may  be  fitting,  then,  both  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  author  of  the  work  in  question, 
and  also  as  a hint  to  the  rising  generation  of 
arohitects,  to  take  this  opportunity  of  recalling 
to  the  attention  of  the  younger  race  of  architec- 
tural students,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
thoroughly  worked  out  architectural  treatises 
which  is  in  existence  in  our  language  ; the  rather 
because  such  a subject  cannot  possibly  be  really 
appreciated  and  entered  into  by  listening  to  a 
single  lecture,  and  we  more  than  suspect  that 
florae  of  Mr.  Penrose’s  audience,  who  seemed 
disposed  to  regard  his  views  in  a very  question- 
ing  and  sceptical  spirit,  had  not  the  slightest 
adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of  work,  the  delicacy 
and  carefulness  of  the  investigations,  upon  which 
his  opinions,  a large  proportion  at  least  of  which 
must  be  spoken  of  as  proven  facts,  are  based. 

The  large  and  beantifully-illustrated  volume 
on  the  "Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture” 
supplies  the  fullest  information  on  this  head, 
and  ought  to  be  studied  carefully  by  any  who, 
not  having  already  studied  it,  wish  to  arrive  at 
a clear  understanding  of  the  arguments  upon 
which  Mr.  Penrose’s  statements  as  to  the  optical 
refinements  of  Greek  architecture  are  based. 
The  investigation  was  one  requiring  the  most 
exact  instruments,  and  the  most  minute  care  in 
making  and  checking  measurements  to  a hair’s 
breadth ; and  demanding  also  full  and  sound 
mathematical  knowledge,  without,  which  the 
measuring  of  such  delicate  matters  as  the  curves 
of  the  columnar  entasis,  and  the  appreciation  of 
their  real  character,  would  have  been  impossible. 
Some  idea,  both  of  the  perfection  of  Greek  work, 
manship  and  the  carefulness  of  llr.  Penrose’s 
measnrements,  might  be  gathered  from  his  single 
remark  in  the  course  of  the  lecture,  that  the 
actual  line  of  the  entasis  curve  of  the  columns 
did  not  anywhere  differ  from  the  theoretic 
hyperbolic  curve  which  it  represented,  by 
more  than  the  thickness  of  a piece  of  blotting- 
paper.  A reference  to  the  volume,  however, 
will  show  that  this  is  only  one  among  a number 
of  examples  of  equally  painstaking  investiga- : 
tion,  and  equally  minute  workmanship.  The ; 
Parthenon  seems  literally  to  have  been  made 
and  put  together  in  the  way  Stephenson  said  a 
locomotive-engine  should  be  made,  “as  carefully 
as  a watch.”  The  jointing  is  such  that  the 
joints  are  often  nearly  invisible,  even  after  the 
wear  and  tear  of  so  many  centuries  j and  this 
perfection  of  fitting,  which  was,  of  course, 
partly  helped  by  the  nature  of  the  material  in 
which  the  architects  worked,  afforded  also  the 
opportunity  of  forming  conclusions  as  to  the 
original  character  of  the  curves  measured,  and  the 
proof  that  they  were  the  result  of  no  accidental 
disturbance  of  the  structure,  by  observations 
upon  the  state  of  the  joints  in  different  portions 
of  the  structure,  the  deductions  from  which,  as 
given  in  Mr.  Penrose’s  book,  afford  in  some  cases 
remarkable  examples  of  acute  logical  reasoning. 
Young  architects  should  go  carefully  through 
this  book  both  as  a most  interesting  study,  and 
as  a work  without  which  Greek  architecture 
cannot  be  thoroughly  comprehended  ; while  the 
illustrations,  with  their  minute  figuring  and  care- 
ful ezecutioD,  are  examples  of  a style  of  scientific 
arohiteetural  illustration  not  often  met  with  in 
these  days  of  "sketches.” 

Mr.  Penrose  has  chosen,  apparently,  to  rest 
hia  reputation  npon  this  publication,  and  has  not 
cared  to  compete  for  the  more  brilliant  success 
which  soma  of  his  contemporaries  enjoy,  and 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  equally  within 
bis  reach  bad  he  tried  for  it.  It  is,  perhaps, 
owing  to  this  that,  except  by  the  honourable  and 
responsible  official  position  which  he  holds,  his 
title  to  rank  high  in  his  profession  is  less  known 
to  some  of  his  younger  brethren  than  it  should 
be.  His  book  still,  as  far  as  we  know,  stands 
alone  in  relation  to  the  subject  it  illustrates.  A 
question  was  asked  at  the  meeting  as  to  whether 
any  work  on  the  topic  bad  been  published  in 
Germany  ; it  appears  not.  We  should  say  that 
all  the  Germans  require  is  to  translate  Mr. 
Penrose’s  book.  Some  sadly  inferior  aroMteo- 
tectural  works  have  been  translated  into  our 
language  from  the  German  ; it  would  be  grati- 
fying if  the  compliment  of  translation  were 
retnrned  in  the  shape  of  a work  which  will 
always  be  so  highly  creditable  to  English 
architectural  investigation. 


AHT  IN  HOSPITALS. 

Readers  of  the  Builder  from  the  beginning 
must  often  be  amused  by  seeing  the  way  in  which 
things  long  ago  therein  suggested  and  urged  are 
again  brought  to  the  front  by  rising  individuals 
with  all  the  airs  of  discoverers  or  originators. 
Long  ago  we  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  changing 
the  bald  and  uninteresting  appearance  generally 
presented  by  the  interior  of  hospitals,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  the  Art-Union  of  London 
sent,  as  the  practical  outcome  of  such  teaching, 
impressions  of  their  engravings  to  enliven  walls 
previously  bare.  Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Hamilton  (of 
3-i,  Gloucester-terrace,  Hyde  Park)  now  writes 
to  us,  as  to  others,  suggesting  that  a fund  should 
be  raised  to  remedy  the  present  state  of  things, 
and  to  render  hospitals  more  inviting  and 
cheerful.  He  offers  1001.  towards  this  himself, 
on  condition  that  1,000  other  donors  will  sub- 
scribe each  an  equal  or  a larger  sum  by  the  Ist 
of  May  next.  We  should  be  sorry  to  say  any- 
thing harsh  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  but  the  offer  is  an 
absurdity.  We  would  insure  him  for  28.  6d. 
against  being  called  on  for  his  1001.  His  idea 
as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  money  is  ex- 
pressed thus  : — " I advocate  the  brightening  of 
the  wards  and  the  cheering  of  their  inmates 
by  the  addition  of  suitable  pictures,  plate 
bronzes,  carvings,  hrie-d-brac,  old  armour, 
china,  sculpture,  ornamental  olooka,  fancy 
glass,  tasteful  glazed  tiles,  and  other  art  de- 
corations of  all  sorts.”  This  is  much  too 
omnivorous,  and  Dr.  Hamilton  might  be  likely 
to  get  more  if  he  proposed  less.  Pric-d.broc 
has  already  too  free  a development  in  our  dwell- 
ing-houses, without  finding  a fresh  field  for  it  in 
hospitals;  and  in  a general  way  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  would  be  suitable  to  go  too 
farm  filling  the  wards  of  hospitals,  which  should 
certainly  have  a predominant  appearance  of  re- 
pose,  with  such  a heterogeneous  collection  as  Dr. 
Hamilton’s  list  might  be  taken  to  furnish  excuse 
for.  We  have  heard  gentlemen  who  did  not 
share  their  wives’  taste  for  bric-d.hrac  lament 
over  the  way  in  which  their  houses  were  lumbered 
with  it;  and  if  the  class  of  persons  who  are 
troubled  thus  were  thrown  on  hospital  care, 
we  can  imagine  their  sigh  of  resignation, — 
" What,  here  too  ? ” — when  they  found  their 
hospital  ward  filled  with  the  china  and 
Japanese  screens  they  had  left  at  home.  On 
the  other  band,  it  may  bo  observed  that  those 
who  do  avail  themselves  of  hospital  care  are 
usually  persons  not  accustomed  to  ornamental 
furniture  of  this  sort,  and  who  would  not,  there- 
fore, feel  the  want  of  it,  and  perhaps  hardly 
appreciate  it.  Our  doubt,  however,  is  only  in 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  proposition 
is  worded.  That  sick-wards  usually  are  very 
dreary-looking  places  is  undeniable ; and  we 
cannot  but  think  that  money  spent  in  suitably 
decorating  them,  and  in  providing,  not  bric-d- 
hrac,  but  works  of  art  such  as  would  be  likely  to 
interest  and  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
patients,  would  be  most  admirably  laid  out.  A 
good  deal  of  taste  and  judgment  would  be  needed 
to  do  it  snitably ; and  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  time  of  illness  objects  of  an  unusual 
or  puzzling  character  to  the  eye,  even  such  a thing 
as  an  involved  or  intricate  wall-paper,  are  often 
mostdisturbingand  fidgetingto  the  patient.  With 
these  reservations,  we  say,  as  we  have  said  before, 
that  aometbiug  of  the  kind  that  is  suggested  is 
desirable,  and  that  the  need  of  something  to  give 
more  cheerfulness  to  hospitals  is  evident.  Gifts 
of  flowers  are  constantly  and  systematically 
made  to  some  hospitals  in  London  and  else- 
where (there  exist  little  charitable  conventions 
of  ladies  to  carry  out  this  kind  of  aid),  and 
nothing  could  be  more  suitable  than  flowers  as 
far  as  they  go  ; but  they  are  not  everything,  nor 
can  they,  of  course,  be  equally  well  procured  at 
all  seasons  of  the  ;ear.  Dr.  Hamilton  invites 
intending  donors,  contributors,  and  subscribers, 
to  communicate  with  him,  and  we  gladly  take 
this  opportunity  of  giving  farther  currency  to 
his  proposal ; but  if  he  wish  to  be  thonght  in 
earnest,  and  to  bring  about  the  good  desired,  he 
must  alter  the  terms  of  it  very  materially.* 


The  Albert  Institute  of  Fine  Arts, 
Edinburgh. — It  has  been  resolved,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Council,  that  the  first 
exhibition  of  this  Institute  be  held  in  the  month 
of  May  next,  the  architect  having  certified  that 
the  Albert  galleries  will  be  completed  in  that 
time. 


* Since  this  was  ia  type  the  proposal  has  been  modified. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute  held  on  Monday  last,  the  5th  inst., 
Mr.  J.  Whichcord,  vice-president,  in  the  chair, 
it  was  announced  that,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  special  general  meeting  to  be  held  on  the 
5th  proximo,  and  to  her  Majesty’s  gracious 
sanction,  the  Council  recommend  that  the  royal 
gold  medal  for  the  current  year  should  be 
awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  president  of  the 
Institute. 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  brought  before  the  notice 
of  the  meeting  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Young 
(already  referred  to  in  the  Builder*) , He  said 
Mr.  Young  was  educated  in  Manchester,  and  in 
hia  early  years  of  practice  executed  several 
works  of  considerable  merit.  He  was  after- 
wards  in  partnership  with  Mr,  Pownall,  but  was, 
perhaps,  better  known  as  one  of  the  fortunate 
"winners”  in  the  great  cavalry  barracks  com- 
petition, having  carried  off  the  third  premium. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  and  in  many  other  ways  had  been  of 
great  service  to  his  professional  brethren.  Of 
late  years  be  had  been  employed  as  chief  i 
assistant  in  several  first-olass  offices.  He  died  \ 
in  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  in  circumstances  of  i 
great  poverty,  leaving  a widow  and  several  | 
children.  It  was  much  to  be  lamented  that  a i 
man  so  highly-endowed  in  many  respects,  and  | 
who  had  won  the  affections  as  well  as  the  esteem  I 
of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  should  I 
have  been  unable  to  make  provision  for  bis  i 
family.  The  Arohiteots’  Benevolent  Society  had 
had  the  case  under  oonsideration,  and  had  made, 
perhaps,  the  largest  grant  it  had  ever  made  in 
aid  of  any  one  case.  But  it  was  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  the  society  was  not  supported 
with  sufficient  liberality  to  enable  it  to  render 
more  than  a very  moderate  amount  of  help. 

The  drawings  made  by  Mr.  E.  J.  May,  Pogia 
Travelling  Student  for  1876,  were  exhibited,  and 
it  was  announced  that  the  Council  had  awarded 
Mr.  May  the  sum  of  401.,  to  which  he  was  enti.  i 
tied  on  the  completion  of  the  drawings. 

Mr.  0.  P.  Hayward  asked  whether  the  Counoil  ! 
bad  taken  any  action  with  reference  to  the  omis-  f 
sionf  of  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  Ineti-  ! 
tute  from  the  Hat  of  British  Commissioners  for  ! 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  ? The  presidents  of  i 
various  learned  societies  had  been  nominated  as  i 
Commissioners,  but  amongst  them  he  failed  to  i 
find  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Eastlake  replied  that  the  Council  had  not 
taken  any  action  in  the  matter,  for  the  reason  l 
that  the  President  had  himself  taken  the  matter  ( 
in  band,  and  had  made  a private  communioation  ) 
to  the  proper  quarter.  As  yet  no  reply  had  been  ) 
received.  i 

Professor  Donaldson  said  that  wben  it  was-  i 
considered  that  in  the  art  sections  of  previous  I 
Exhibitions,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  arohi-  | 
tectural  galleries  bad  formed  most  important  j 
parts  of  the  displays,  the  omission  to  name  the  I 
President  of  the  Institute  as  one  of  the  Gommis-  < 
sioners  was  the  more  noteworthy,  and  it  looked  1 
very  much  like  an  intentional  slight  to  the  pro-  • 
fessioD.  I 

Mr.  Horace  Jones  said  that  in  this  matter  the  | 

Government  was  merely  following  out  the  habit  ) 

of  many  years  past  in  studiously  ignoring  the  | 

architectural  profession.  They  (the  members  i 

of  the  Institute)  were  ignored  in  ’61  and  again  i 

in  ’62,  and  unless  some  very  strong,  prompt,  and  I 

decided  action  were  taken,  they  would  again  be  i 

ignored.  The  systematic  way  in  which  it  waa  i 

sought  to  ignore  the  architectural  profession  was  i 

also  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  '62  some  kind  of  I 

oommiaaion  was  issued  to  make  inquiries  as  to  t 

the  strength  of  materials,  but  no  arobiteot  was  | 

included  amongst  the  commissioners.  He  sag-  • 

gested  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  a deputa.  > 

tion  from  the  Institute  to  wait  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  (or  whoever  might  ; 
be  the  proper  authority)  with  reference  to  the  I 
matter. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  would  be  best  to  i 

leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  i 

whose  name  was  a tower  of  strength.  The  i 

subject  then  dropped. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  I 
expressing  his  wish  to  meet  with  two  young  l 
arohitects,  in  their  pupilage  or  just  out  of  it,  j 
accustomed  to  make  measured  drawings  from  I 
buildings,  to  accompany  him  to  Florence,  with  i 
a view  to  tbe  study  aud  measurement  of  the  i 
churches  of  Pisa,  Pistoja,  and  Lucca.  We 

* See  pp.  72, 119,  anfs. 

t Pointed  out  in  the  Builder,  p.  87,  anlc.  j 
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ideretaod  that  Mr.  Sharpe  has  already  obtained 
le  necessary  assistance. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  then  read  a paper  “ On  the 
ptioal  Refinements  of  Greek  Architecture,”  of 
hioh  we  give  below  an  abstract. 


ON  THE  OPTICAL  REFINEMENTS  OF 
GREEK  ARCHITBCTaRE. 

The  author  commenced  by  devoting  some 
imarks  to  the  consideration  of  the  complete 
stem  of  proportions  used  by  the  Greeks.  He 
)8erved  that  in  the  complication  of  modern 
ants  there  was  much  to  hamper  the  architect, 
id  much  to  excuse  him  for  neglecting  to  attend 
I proportion ; but  it  was  therefore  the  more 
jsirable  to  call  attention  to  the  sabjeot.  The  ; 
irefal  adjustment  of  proportion  alone  would 
it  make  good  architecture,  but  it  was  nob  too 
lUoh  to  say  that  really  good  architectore  could 
It  be  achieved  without  it.  Although  the  Greeks 
iid  more  attention  to  proportion,  probably, 
lan  any  other  people,  it  was  nob  wanting  in 
10  best  Mediaeval  structures.  The  late  Pro- 
ssor  Cockerell  called  attention  to  the  accurate  . 
roportions  of  Milan  Cathedral,  and  the  author 
ad  found  enough  evidence  of  careful  adjustment 
r proportion  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  to  enable 
im  to  read  a paper  before  the  Archceological 
ooiety  when  it  met  there.  It  was  in  the  Greek 
imples  and  monuments  that  proportion  was 
lost  completely  and  systematically  applied, 
he  Parthenon  had  the  double  advantage  of 
aving  been  built  at  the  very  climax  of  Greek 
wilisatioD,  and  of  having  been  adequately  pre- 
irved  to  the  present  time,  so  as  to  enable 
lourate  measurements  to  be  taken  of  it.  He 
longht  the  scheme  of  proportion  used  in  its 
imposition  bad  been  discovered,  viz.,  that 
bich  was  announced  in  a paper  read  before 
le  Institute  on  June  13,  1859,  by  Mr. 
/■atkiss  Lloyd.  That  scheme  had  the  ad- 
intage  of  supplying  a rule  applicable  to  any 
nportant  design  whatever.  It  appeared  in 
greater  or  less  degree  in  all  the  temples  of 
reece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  was  perfectly  avail- 
ble,  mutatis  mutandis,  with  Gothic  designs, 
raotical  architects  would  not  need  to  be  told, 
owever,  that  there  was  a quality  of  more  im- 
ortanco  than  any  soheme  of  proportion,  viz., 
lat  of  getting  the  building  properly  adjusted  to 
9 purpose  and  character,  which  must  be 
one  simultaneously  with  attention  to  numerical 
roportion.  But  there  need  not  be  in  Mr. 
^atkiss  Lloyd’s  soheme  the  slightest  hindrance 
) the  common-sense  or  artistic  qualities  of  the 
lilding,  for  it  would  have  a steadying  and  regu- 
,ting  mlluence  on  the  design,  That  many  or 
lOst  of  the  architeotural  works  of  the  present 
»y  would  be  improved  by  less  ornament  and 
lOre  studied  harmony  of  proportion  was  certain, 
he  buildings  erected  by  laigo  Jones  and  Sir 
hristopbcr  Wren  might,  at  any  rate,  be  appealed 
I in  support  of  this  thesis ; and  the  author  had 
btle  doubt  that  had  Wren  known  the  Parthenon 
heme  he  would  have  used  it  in  St.  Paul’s, 
hat  he  did  work  in  regulated  proportion  there 
aa  sufficient  proof;  but  in  the  present  paper 
le  author’s  object  was  not  with  Wren,  but  with 
itinus,  Mnesicles,  and  Callicrates.  These  arohi- 
lOts,  engaged  on  the  works  erected  under 
Brides  at  Athens,  having  settled  the  general 
sope  and  mass  of  their  buildings,  found,  ap- 
irently  already  recognised,  the  scheme  of  pro- 
>rtiou  which  they  used.  Mr.  Lloyd’s  discovery 
as  this : — A leading  proportion  having  been 
losen  for  the  principal  components  of  the 
imple, — viz.,  the  length  of  the  upper  step 
.eaauredoQ  the  front  and  on  the  flank, — which 
18  in  the  Parthenon  the  ratio  of  4 to  9, — the 
ivourite  enstyle  arrangement  transmitted  by 
itruvius.  We  could  perceive  that  this  ratio 
BServed  the  commendations  paid  to  it  by  its 
ime,  i.e.,  when  used  for  an  intercolumniation, 
jing  both  sufficiently  complex  and  low-termed, 
id  also  the  duplicate  ratio  of  still  lower  numbers, 

: 3.  The  rest  follows  by  making  a series  in 
bich  in  every  form  the  enumerator  and  the 
mominator  differed  by  the  same  number  as  they 
d in  4 to  9,  Thus  ^ was  the  begiuning  of  the 
iries,  and  it  certainly  extended  aa  far  aa  AJ. 
here  were  certain  favourite  terms,  and  some, 
jrhaps  were  altogether  unused ; but  it  was 
lite  exceptional  to  find  any  proportion  between 
^intiguouB  features  outside  that  scale.  To  these 
^ioB  Mr.  Lloyd’s  scheme  allowed  in  addition, 
r a few  terms,  those  in  which  the  numerator 
«d  denominator  difiered  by  unity  : such  as  5 : 6, 

|:  7,  7 : 8,  9 : 10.  The  temple  was  then  planned 
won  certain  definite  considerations.  Above  al) 


things  it  was  to  be  the  heoatompedon,  or  the 
hundred-foot.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that 
the  oella  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  destroyed  by 
the  Persians,  was  100  ft.  long,  and  that  temple 
also  bore  the  name  of  heoatompedon;  but  the 
new  temple  was  made  100  ft.  broad  on  its  upper 
step.  To  prove  that  it  was  so,  reference  could 
be  made  to  the  comparative  length  of  the 
standard  measure  of  Greece  compared  with  those 
of  Rome  and  Egypt,  and  such  comparison  made 
it  certain  that  the  breadth  of  the  Parthenon  on 
the  upperstepwas  accurately  100  Greek  feet.  Mr. 
Penrose  entered  at  great  length  into  the  applica- 
tion ofMr.  Watkiss  Lloyd’s  scheme  to  the  Parthe- 
non, and  showed  how  almost  exactly  the  propor- 
tions came  out.  Such  slight  differences  as  were 
found  seemed  to  be  of  small  importance,  but  in  Mr. 
Penrose’s  opinion  they  showed  that  the  Greek 
architects  did  not  allow  their  roles  to  override 
them,  but  found  some  plan  to  save  both  their 
designs  and  their  rules  when  diffionlties  pre- 
seuted  themselves.  The  general  mass  of  the 
temple  and  the  ambulatories  having  been  set- 
tled, it  became  of  primary  importance  to  obtain 
the  diameter  of  the  column,  which  was  probably 
done  in  this  way  : — Firstly,  the  block  size  of  the 
angle  columns  was  settled  by  making  the  abacus 
one-fifth  the  height  of  the  column, — a propor- 
tion which  ruled  exactly.  Then,  deducting  one 
such  abacus  from  the  upper  step  and  dividing 
the  remainder  on  the  consideration  that  the  angle 
colnmniations  [by  which  Mr.  Penrose  said  he 
meant  the  distance  between  the  columns  from 
centre  to  centre]  should  be  to  the  central  as 
6 to  7,  and  further,  that  the  “distribution”  of 
the  columns,  as  Vitruvius  called  it,  should  be 
enstyle  (i.e.,  in  the  charaoteristio  proportion 
several  times  mentioned,  of  4 to  9),  we  obtained 
for  the  diameter  of  the  column  G'2541,  or  if  the 
oolumn  obtained  by  calculation  were  used,  then 
6'2511.  The  measurements  of  the  mean  of  the 
whole  temple  gave  6'2495.  The  difference  was 
quite  insignificant.  There  was,  indeed,  a nearer 
and  more  ordinary  suggestion,  viz.,  that  it  was 
made  just  6 Attic  feet  and  2 in.,  measuring 
6 2496  feet  English.  Bot,  in  Mr.  Penrose’s 
opinion,  this  carious  equality  must  be  a coin- 
cidence, especially  when  it  was  remembered  that 
the  Greeks  divided  their  foot  into  dactyls,  or 
sixteenths,  and  not  into  inches.  The  Romans  used 
both.  The  Greek  word  for  inch, 
might,  he  thought,  be  quoted  in  favour  of  his 
argument.  Another  very  curious  proportion, 
and  one  analogous  to  the  Parthenon  system,  was 
found  in  the  diameter  of  the  columns,  viz. ; — 
Forty-six  columns  form  the  peristyle,  and  forty, 
six  times  the  square  of  the  diameter,  formed  an 
area  which  had  the  proportion  of  seven  to 
ninety  of  the  whole  aurlace  of  the  temple, 
absolutely, — in  other  words,  the  lineal  error  was 
less  than  the  six-thousandth  part  of  the  diameter. 
It  was  nob  to  be  supposed,  however,  because  a 
great  number  of  exact,  or  almost  exact,  rela- 
tiona  of  proportion  existed  in  the  Parthenon, 
that  such  proportions  were  as  common  as  black, 
berries,  and  wonld  come  as  a matter  of  course. 
Much  of  the  merit  of  the  Parthenon  resulted 
from  the  designers  having  exercised  a discrimi- 
nating  judgment  in  combining  so  many  near 
approximations  in  addition  to  their  exact  pro- 
portions.  It  had  become  a recognised  principle 
among  the  Greek  architects  that  certain  modifi. 
cations  upon  the  proportions  as  first  settled  had 
to  be  made  for  optical  considerations.  The 
horizontal  lines  had  all  to  be  curved  vertically,  so 
as  to  make  them  convex.  This  applied  to  steps 
and  entablatures,  to  fronts  and  flanks,  the 
angles  of  the  temple,  and  the  central  apex  alone 
retaining  the  levels  first  designed  for  them.  The 
columns  at  the  angles  were  reduoed  by  this 
treatment  from  34'424  English  feet  to34'253  (or 
34'484  calculated),  and  with  it  the  exactness  of 
the  duplicate  ratio  of  seven  to  twelve,  which  bad 
been  designed  for  them,  passed  away.  The  great 
stylobate  was  superimposed  upon  a sort  of 
narrow  plinth,  about  10  in.  high,  which  some- 
times served  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  levels 
of  the  pavement.  Taking  it  at  its  height  at  the 
east  front,  it  gave  to  the  total  height  of  the 
temple,  compared  with  the  base  (including  the 
spread  of  that  particular  plinth),  a proportion 
forming  one  of  Mr.  Lloyd’s  analogies,  viz.,  that 
of  nine  to  fourteen.  The  whole  mass  of  solids 
bore  to  the  height  of  the  finished  oolumn  a pro- 
portion of  nine  to  ten,  and  the  total  height  given 
to  the  steps,  including  this  plinth,  together  with 
the  entablature  on  the  flanks,  bore  to  the  height 
of  the  column  the  proportion  of  one  to  two. 
The  sensitive  eyes  of  the  Greek  artists  were 
the  first  to  perceive  that  the  contrast  of 
lines  having  different  degrees  of  inclination, 


and  of  surfaces  Laving  dififerent  degrees 
of  illumination,  tended  to  make  straight 
lines  look  distorted,  and  equal  quantities  to 
appear  unequal ; and  they  discovered  means  of 
exactly  counter  - balancing  the  unsatisfactory 
effects  of  the  eight  “missing  its  way,”  as  their 
writers  desoribed  it.  The  three  principal  in- 
stances in  which  these  refinements  are  found 
are  (a),  in  the  curvature  of  the  horizontal  lines 
of  a building ; ({))  in  the  inclination  of  the 
columns  and  walls  away  from  the  true  perpendi- 
cular; and  (c)  in  the  entasis  of  the  columns. 
The  firat-mentioned  was  discovered  in  Greek 
buildings  about  forty  years  ago  by  Mr.  John 
Pennethorne,  the  brother  of  a recent  Gold 
Medallist  of  the  Institute.  This  discovery  at 
once  explained  a passage  in  Vitruvius  which  had 
puzzled  the  grammarians,  and  helped  to  show 
why  the  Greek  buildings  of  the  beat  period  had 
such  an  unusual  charm.  The  cause  seemed  to 
lie  in  the  uncomfortable  efieeb  produced  on  the 
horizontal  cornice  by  the  raking  lines  of  the 
pediment.  To  this  cause  Mr.  Penrose  attributed 
it  in  a piper  read  before  the  Institute  thirty-one 
years  ago,  and  he  bad  seen  no  argument  which 
equally  well  explained  it.  A paper  appeared  in 
M.  Cesar  Daly's  Revue  Qiniral  in  1875,  vol.  xxxii., 
by  M.  Emile  Burnouf,  explaining  the  matter  on 
analogous  principles  very  satisfactorily.  After 
describing  the  diagrams  with  which  his  paper 
was  illustrated,  Mr.  Penrose  went  on  to  say  that 
in  every  case  but  one  where  curvature  was 
applied  to  the  entablature,  the  step  below  was 
parallel,  or  nearly  so.  Indeed,  the  curvature  in 
the  step  in  the  Parthenon  was  greater  than  that 
of  the  entablature,  but  in  the  Propylma  at 
Athena  the  step  was  out  in  two  by  the  roadway, 
so  that  a parallel  oarve  on  the  stylobate  would 
have  no  value;  in  their  case  the  middle  columns 
were  made  taller  than  the  angle  columus.  The 
plan  of  giving  a curvature  to  the  horizontal 
lines  was  a very  ancient  one,  bub  it  did  not, 
Mr.  Penrose  thought  there  was  reason  to 
feel  sure,  come  in  until  the  want  of  it 
had  been  experienced,  and  then  at  the  very 
point  where  the  want  was  felt.  The  fronts 
at  Pajstnm  (Temple  of  Neptune),  a very  early 
example,  showed  the  curvature,  but  not  the 
flanks.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter,  at  ^gina 
(earlier,  probably,  than  the  Theseium),  showed  it 
on  both  ; so  did  the  Theseium;  and,  later  than 
the  Parthenon  (although  the  Sicilian  architects 
did  not  appear  to  have  applied  all  the  Athenian 
refinements),  the  curvature  was  found  both  on 
the  fronts  and  flanks  at  Segeste.  The  amount 
by  which  the  horizontal  lines  were  lifted  was 
greater  in  the  front  than  on  the  flanks,  still 
pointing  out  the  oonstrainiog  reason.  In  the 
Parthenon  it  was  ‘228  on  the  step,  and  *171  on 
the  entablature,  or  about  1.450th  and  1.600th 
respectively.  On  the  flanks  it  was  '340  and 'SOS, 
or  about  1.700th  and  1.750th  respectively.  Pro. 
ceeding  next  to  speak  of  the  inclination  of  the 
columns,  Mr.  Penrose  said  this  peculiarity  in 
Greek  architecture  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Donaldson.  It  applied  not  only  to  the 
peristyle,  but  to  the  cella-walls.  Mr.  Penrose 
said  it  appeared  to  him  invariably,  in  looking  at 
a colonnade  in  front  of  a building  built  with 
perpendicular  columns,  the  upper  parts  seemed 
to  spread.  He  attributed  this  to  the  enhanced 
value  of  the  light  on  the  upper  partaof  the  oolumn, 
by  reason  of  the  strong  shade  on  which  they 
were  thrown  out,  as  compared  with  the  light  on 
the  lower  parts,  where,  even  if  the  background 
were  in  shade,  it  was  modified  by  reflected  lights. 
This  enhanced  value  of  the  light  introduced  the 
well-known  optical  principle  of  irradiation,  and 
caused  the  npper  parts  relatively  to  expand. 

A discussion  followed,  in  which  Professor 
Donaldson,  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd,  Mr.  James  Per- 
gusson,  P.R.S.,  and  Mr.  R,  P.  Pullan  took  part. 
We  shall  give  a report  in  our  next. 


Industrial  Dwellings  atNewcastle.npon- 
Tyne. — ^At  a meeting  of  the  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company 
(Limited),  on  the  3rd  inst.,  it  was  agreed  to 
invite  tenders  for  a considerable  extension  of 
their  present  buildings,  preparatory  to  the  plans 
being  submitted  to  the  shareholders.  The  ap- 
proved  plans  embrace  several  improvements 
suggested  by  the  experienco  gained  in  the 
working  of  the  present  block  and  the  teachings  of 
sanitary  science,  whilst  at  the  same  time  facilities 
for  the  mental  improvement  and  recreation  of 
the  tenants  will  not  be  forgotten,  as  one  feature 
will  be  the  provision  of  a large  room,  intended 
to  comprise  all  the  attractions  of  a publichonse, 
without  the  drink. 
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AUTOMATA  FOR  SPORTING  PURPOSES. 

THE  MECHANICAL  HAKE. 

Some  of  onr  readers  may  remember  a series  of 
illastrations  which  appeared  in  Punch  nearly  a 
year  ago,  entitled  "Meohanice  in  Sport.”  The 
series  inolnded  a “ steam  plongh  express 
travelling.obair  for  lazy  shots”;  a “steam 
ejector  and  spinning  apparatns  for  jack  and 
ohnb  hsbing  ” j an  '*  improved  clockwork  hnnter, 
with  patent  oamb.saddle  bamping  action  ” ; and 
a “ pnenmatio.despatch  fox.”  To  this  list  we 
have  to  add  the  “mechanical  hare,”  in  the  con. 
trivanoo  of  which  a great  deal  of  ingenuity  has 
been  expended  by  Mr.  C.  Kingeford,  C.E.,  who 
read  a paper  on  the  subject  at  a meeting  of  the 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society  on  the 
let  inst.  Mr.  Kingeford,  we  understand,  is  not 
the  inventor,  although  he  is  the  contriver  of  the 
apparatus.  The  inventor  furnished  all  the  essen- 
tial points  which  characterised  the  invention,  and 
appointed  Mr.  Kingeford  engineer  to  carry  out 
the  idea  to  a practical  result.  He  required  that 
an  ariiScial  bare  should  be  made  to  travel  along 
the  ground  at  any  required  pace.  That  it  should 
start  and  get  up  a euflScient  speed  to  keep  in 
front  of  dogs  slipped  to  it,  as  is  customary  in 
coursing  the  real  animal  (usually  about  forty 
yards  start  is  allowed  the  hare  before  the  dogs 
are  slipped)  j that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of 
the  person  who  controlled  the  machinery  to  regu- 
late  the  speed  of  the  hare  so  that  the  dogs 
should  not  catch  it  before  it  ran  to  cover,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  it  should  not  so  mnch  exceed 
the  speed  of  the  greyhoonds  as  to  cause  the  dogs 
to  get  unsighted  before  reaching  the  winning- 
post;  that  the  hare  should  run  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  and  then  go  into  cover ; and  that  it 
should  so  naturally  resemble  the  living  animal  as 
to  be  eagerly  pursued  by  greyhounds.  Allthese 
instructions  necessitated  a considerable  amount 
of  thought  to  enable  the  engineer  to  comply  with 
thorn,  and  having  no  precedent  to  refer  to  be 
determined  to  make  some  preliminary  experi- 
ments. There  is  an  oft-repeated  wager  that  a 
man  shall  not  move  a pound  weight  at  the  end 
of  a string  half  a mile  long  laid  on  a level  turn- 
pike road,  and  that  he  may  choose  his  own 
string.  No  man  can  do  it;  for  if  the  string  is 
light  it  breaks,  and,  if  thick,  it  is  beyond  the 
strength  of  man  to  overcome  the  friction.  Mr. 
Kingsford’s  first  idea  was  to  pull  the  automaton 
by  a copper  wire,  and  in  practice  no  better 
method  has  suggested  itself,  although  several 
ways  may  be  adopted  for  carrying  it  out.  Copper 
wire  may  be  wound  and  unwound  on  a drum,  if 
not  too  small,  without  materially  injuring  the 
strength  and  tenacity  of  the  metal : iron  or  steel 
would  nob  stand  this  usage ; the  phosphor  bronze 
which  has  been  used  may  be  advantageous  under 
some  circumstances,  bub  it  has  this  drawback, — 
it  is  leas  pliable  than  copper,  and  when  wound  on  a 
barrel  it  retains  the  impression,  and  polls  out  in 
an  elongated  spiral  form,  which  is  objectionable. 
The  author  having  explained  the  manner  of 
conduoting  the  various  experiments  said  he  was 
recompensed  by  seeing  the  greyhounds  run 
the  automaton  as  keenly  and  with  as  much 
eagerness  as  if  it  had  been  a bare  in  its  native 
pastures.  The  size  wire  employed  was  No.  16 
Birmingham  wire-gauge,  which  was  fully  equal 
to  any  legitimate  strain  that  might  be  pub  upon 
it,  but  would  break  before  any  damage  could  be 
done  to  the  machinery  or  apparatus.  Having 
completed  these  experiments,  it  was  decided  to 
put  in  practice  the  lessons  learnt,  and  establish  the 
system  on  a permanent  footing.  Arrangements 
were  made  with  Mr.  Warner,  of  the  Welsh  Harp, 
to  form  a racecourse  in  one  of  his  fields,  and, 
although  it  was  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  it 
was  the  best  piece  of  ground  that  could  be  got  in 
that  neighbourhood,  as  it  allowed  of  a quarter  of 
a mile  of  rail  being  laid  down  in  a straight 
line,  but  the  ground  was  not  level,  the  highest 
part  being  in  the  centre  of  the  oonrse,  which  was 
unfavourable  for  spectators,  and  it  also  proved 
very  disadvantageous  from  the  fact  that  the  man 
who  controlled  the  machinery  for  winding  np  the 
wire  was  unable  to  see  the  starting  point,  which 
was  hidden  by  the  rising  ground.  The  hill  also 
presents  a greater  resistance,  and  requires  more 
power  to  pull  the  wire  and  automatou  than  it 
would  have  done  had  the  course  been  level ; but 
the  choice  of  this  piece  of  land  proved  most  un- 
fortunate in  consequence  of  the  recent  rains 
having  flooded  a considerable  portion  of  the 
course,  so  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  con- 
tinue  the  races,  which  it  was  proposed  should 
take  place  monthly. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  following  plan  should 
be  adopted  : — To  lay  down  a tram-rail  upon 


which  a runner  was  fitted  to  slide,  and  this 
runner  to  carry  a stuffed  bare,  the  wire  to  be 
attached  to  the  runner  and  to  be  wound  on  to 
a machine,  thus  causing  the  hare  to  run  the 
course.  The  rail  nearest  approaching  that  which 
was  required  was  made  of  channel  iron  in.  by 
1 in.  with  a V-groove  planed  along  each  side, 
within  the  channel  (as  the  engineer  could  find 
no  seotioD  of  iron  rolled  precisely  as  required, 
he  was  obliged  to  use  the  nearest  he  could  ob- 
tain until  he  could  get  iron  rolled  expressly  for 
the  job)  ; this  rail  was  screwed  down  at  the 
joints  to  wooden  blocks,  and  the  whole  sunk  flash 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  reason  for 
adopting  so  narrow  a tram  was  for  fear  the  dogs 
might  get  hurt  if  it  were  wide  enough  for  them 
to  get  their  feet  into  the  channel ; but  practice 
has  shown  that  saoh  fear  was  unfounded,  for  if 
the  dogs  are  slipped  a little  on  one  side  of  the 
track,  they  rarely,  if  ever,  run  on  toit,  for  the  reced. 
ing  hare,  being  about  twenty  yards  ahead  of  the 
dogs,  always  presents  an  angle  to  their  view,  so 
that  in  following  they  do  not  approach  the  rail 
until  the  end  of  the  course.  Practice  has  shown 
that  a wider  rail  and  a narrower  channel  on  the 
top  may  be  nsed  for  the  wire  to  run  in,  and 
instead  of  an  inside  groove,  which  has  to  be  planed 
out,  and  which  necessitates  short  bars,  and  con- 
sequently a greater  number  of  joints,  it  would 
be  far  preferable  to  have  a slight  flange  on  each 
side  of  the  rail  to  guide  the  ruuner  and  keep  it 
on  the  track.  The  section  now  being  adopted  is 
3 in.  wide  on  the  top,  with  a centre  channelj^  in. 
wide  by  in.  deep,  with  rounded  edges;  no 
dog’s  foot  can  get  into  this,  and  there  is  ample 
room  for  the  wire.  The  manner  of  joining  the 
ends  of  the  bars  is  to  rivet  two  short  studs  or 
tenons  i in.  by  ^ in.  into  one  end  of  each  bar, 
which  may  be  rolled  the  usual  lengths,  and  by 
riveting  a plate  to  the  bottom  of  the  other  end, 
two  mortises  are  formed  into  which  the  tenons 
of  the  next  bar  fit  accurately.  The  form  of  the 
rolled  bar  admits  of  this  arrangement  without 
much  coat  for  fitting.  Rails  of  this  description 
may  very  readily  be  laid  down  where  the  ground 
is  level,  and  as  there  is  no  fixing  required  in  the 
field,  they  can  be  as  readily  removed,  and  the 
whole  is  perfectly  portable. 

It  is  rarely  that  a piece  of  suitible  ground  can 
be  fonnd  perfectly  level  to  hand.  The  readiest 
mode  to  adopt  is  to  strip  the  turfs  for  about  half 
a dozen  yards  wide,  level  the  ground,  and  lay 
down  the  turf  again  and  roll : a very  ordinary 
piece  of  land  may  thus  be  prepared,  and  got 
ready  for  the  rail  to  be  laid,  in  a few  days.  The 
course  should  be  level,  or,  what  is  still  better,  it 
should  cross  a slight  valley,  but  in  no  case  should 
it  run  over  a bill,  for  the  reasons  already  given. 
By  crossing  a valley  the  lowest  ground  would  be 
about  the  centre  of  the  course,  this  would  have 
many  advantages  : the  spectators,  as  well  as  the 
man  at  the  machine,  could  see  the  whole  course. 
The  bare,  starting  down.hill,  would  attain  its 
maximum  speed  in  less  time,  and,  on  arriving  at 
the  goal,  the  rising  ground  would  counteract 
the  increasing  speed  due  to  the  decreasing 
quantity  of  wire  to  be  drawn  in,  and  the  speed 
equalised;  and,  lastly,  the  course  being  across 
a valley,  would  simulate  to  the  catenary  that 
the  wire  would  naturally  assume,  and  oonse- 
quently  reduce  its  pressure  on  the  ground,  and 
take  leas  power  to  work. 

The  first  form  of  runner  tried  was  constructed  [ 
to  carry  the  hare  supported  directly  over  it ; 
the  hare  was  fixed  on  a cradle,  which  was 
pivoted  in  the  centre,  and  supported  fore  and 
aft  by  a spring ; this  gave  the  creature  a gallop- 
ing movement  as  it  went  along;  but,  as  the 
centre  of  gravity  was  very  high,  and  the  rail  j 
narrow,  the  side  motion  of  the  hare  caused  a 
great  deal  of  friction  in  the  grooves,  and  induced 
the  engineer  to  alter  the  arrangement,  and  fix 
the  hare  to  a trailing  spring  behind  the  runner. 
The  weight  being  thus  divided  between  two  sup- 
ports, the  friction  is  considerably  reduced,  the 
spring  giving  a very  natural  movement  to  the 
animal.  A winding-machine  was  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  an  ordinary  crab,  with  the  mo- 
tion reversed,  the  wire  being  wound  on  the  barrel 
at  the  rate  of  about  20  yards  to  each  turn  of  the 
handles.  An  improvement  whichjMr.  Kingaford 
introduced  into  this  machine,  to  enable  the  men 
to  get  a good  start,  was  that  instead  of  the 
barrel  upon  which  the  wire  is  wound  being  fixed 
on  its  shaft,  it  is  made  loose,  and  a fly-wheel  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  outside  flange  of  the 
barrel  is  keyed  to  the  shaft  in  close  proximity  to 
the  barrel.  The  men  thus  start  the  fly-wheel, 
and  by  means  of  a lever  the  flange  of  the  barrel 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  rim  of  the  fly- 
wheel, and  by  the  friction  of  one  on  the  other 


the  barrel  is  set  in  motion  very  quickly ; the 
speed  of  the  barrel  may  thus  be  controlled  with- 
out varying  the  speed  of  the  motor.  The  state 
of  the  rail  materially  influences  the  traotiom 
When  the  rail  is  wet  and  dirty,  the  resistance 
is  found  to  be  about  oue-fourth  more  than  whenl 
quite  dry,  but  this  is  not  entirely  due  to  tbO' 
friction  of  the  wire,  but  is  partly  owing! 
to  the  V-gnides  getting  fool,  and  thus  im-l 
peding  the  runner.  This  cause  of  extra  fric-1 
tiou  will  not  exist  with  the  new  rail,  as  itj 
has  guides  on  the  outside  instead  of  being  con-i 
fined  within  the  channel.  It  is  the  inventor’s! 
intention  to  employ  steam-power  for  any  per- 
manent race-course,  and  Mr.  Kingsford  proposes 
to  use  a small  veriioal  boiler,  and  one  of  the 
high-speed  multiple  cylinder  engines,  which  can 
work  the  barrel  at  the  required  velocity  without 
any  intermediate  gearing.  It  'only  remains  to 
explain  how  the  automaton  is  stopped  at  the 
end  of  the  course,  for  it  runs  into  cover  at  the 
rate  of  thirty-five  to  forty  miles  an  hour.  The 
engineer  devised  a very  simple  kind  of  brake, 
which  answers  the  purpose  perfectly.  He  places 
two  pieces  of  quartering,  about  five  yards  loug,! 
one  on  each  side  of  that  portion  of  the  rail  which! 
terminates  in  the  enclosure  at  the  end  of  thei 
line;  the  runner  which  carries  the  hare  has  ai 
spring  on  each  side  of  it,  and  on  arriving  withini 
the  enclosure,  where  it  is  hidden  from  the  sight) 
of  the  dogs,  it  rnns  between  the  pieces  of  qnar«! 
tering  (these  are  laid  so  as  gradually  to  approaoln 
each  other),  and  the  progress  of  the  automatom 
is  thus  arrested  withont  much  shook;  by  draw-it 
ing  two  wedges  the  side  pieces  are  opened  out^i 
and  the  runner  set  free  ready  to  be  taken  back] 
for  another  course  without  delay. 

In  concluding  his  paper,  Mr.  Kingsford  said 
that  to  most  people  the  mechanical  hare  affords 
far  more  amusing  sport  than  any  other  kind  oi 
races,  for  thirty  or  more  courses  can  easily  be 
got  through  in  a day,  instead  of  about  half  a 
dozen  at  a horse-race,  and  often  not  more  at  af 
coursing  meeting ; and  instead  of  wandering! 
about  on  a bleak  moor  (often  in  most  inclemenlj! 
weather),  and  being  misled  by  the  perpetual! 
variations  of  the  direction  in  which  the  doge  arei 
running,  the  spectators  will  have  a full  view  of  thrf 
race  from  the  slip  to  the  finish,  together  with  alli 
the  comfort  of  a well-appointed  race-ground;} 
and,  whereas  probably  not  one  person  in  ai 
hundred  understands  the  abstruse  technology! 
appertaining  to  coursing,  every  one  can  appre-' 
ciate  the  beautiful  machine-like  movement  of 
the  eager  greyhounds  striving  in  their  headlong) 
race,  in  the  straighest  of  lines,  to  reach  the 
goal.  Another  and  material  feature  is  that  the 
sport  can  be  enjoyed  at  the  pleasantest  time  of. 
the  year  for  out-door  sports,  as  well  as  in  the 
autumn  and  winter.  It  is  also  well  worthy  of; 
the  attention  of  the  opponents  of  sports  in- 
volving cruelty  to  animals,  as  it  will  afford  ani 
inuocent  recreation  and  sport  to  all  without  the; 
faintest  shadow  of  the  reproach  of  orueltyf. 
attaching  to  it.  It  is  not  intended  in  any  way 
to  imitate  coursing,  but  is  purely  and  simplyi 
greyhound  racing,  without  whip  or  spur,  or  any 
stimulus  other  than  the  natural  eagerness  of  thdj 
dogs. 


ARCHITECTURAL  NOTES,  BY  AN 
IGNORAMUS. 

TBS  CATHEDRAL  MOVEMENT  AT  HOME.— CHARTKE3. 

KHEIMS,  AND  BOUEN. 

At  a time  when  it  is  well  known  that  some  oil 
our  greatest  and  wealthiest  oities  are  anxious  tCI 
wipe  away  the  reproach  of  meanness  and, 
barrenness  which  attaches  to  their  public  archi.fi 
teoture,  and  when  proposals  have  already  beeiu 
made  for  the  ereotion  of  at  least  three  cathedrals) 
or  basilical  churches, — ad  niajorem  Dei  gloriam^. 
and  for  the  more  worthy  celebration  of  public! 
worship, — it  cannot  be  out  of  place  to  direct  ouii 
attention  to  some  of  the  noblest  examples  already; 
reared  by  the  piety  of  Christian  ooramumtieBt[ 
Of  all  the  claims  to  eminence  which  France  con 
prefer  in  arts,  arms,  and  letters,  there  is  noneji 
of  which  Frenchmen  of  culture  and  educationt 
are  more  proud  than  of  the  building  of  theiij 
cathedrals.  And  very  justly  so.  Individualtl 
die,  families  become  extinct,  races  are  lost;,i 
empires  crumble  away,  nations  and  states  obangeli 
their  outward  aspect,  until  the  inquirer  hardlyil 
knows  where  to  look  for  them,  but  the  creations)! 
of  their  genius  remain  transmissible  from  age  tfl|; 
age  of  the  most  remote  posterity.  A cathedralii 
is  an  epic  poem  representing  in  visible  shape  thdl; 
manners,  industry,  and  civilisation  of  the  past^ 
and  in  these  venerable  works,  bequeathed  to  nsil 
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by  our  forefathers,  are  embodied  their  most  inti- 
mate feelings,  their  most  firm  beliefs,  the  sum- 
mary, in  a word,  of  their  entire  life  and  being. 

The  question  of  the  style  to  be  adopted  for  the 
future  remains  always  open,  and  we  do  not  wish 
for  a moment  to  prejudice  the  decision.  No  man 
of  sound  architectural  principles  will  dispute  the 
merits  of  the  Classical  style,  as  modified  by  the 
Italian  architects  of  three  hundred  years  back, 
even  for  religions  purposes.  The  openness  and 
simplicity  which  it  imparts  to  the  internal 
arrangements  of  a church  are  a great  reoom. 
mendation  with  many,  but  in  a basilic  or  cathedral 
the  disposition  of  the  structural  members  is  the 
same  in  principle  and  plan,  whether  the  Classical 
or  the  Gothio  style  be  adopted,  as  any  one  may 
satisfy  himself  who  compares  St.  Paul’s  or 
St.  Peter’s  with  York  Minster  or  Westminster 
Abbey.  That  any  new  style  can  be  invented  by 
the  utmost  stretch  of  human  ingenuity  worthy 
to  rank  with  either  of  these,  we  utterly  dis- 
believe. Nor  do  we  speak  without  the  warrant 
of  experience,  for  the  attempt  has  actually  been 
made.  It  was  a favourite  notion  with  French 
architects  for  a brief  period  after  the  revolution 
of  1830  and  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe.  And 
what  did  it  produce  P Such  a wretched  abortion 
as  the  Chnroh  of  St.  Eoche,  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Honore,  which  is  merely  a poor  imitation  of 
the  worst  style  of  the  Kenaissance.  New  com. 
binationa  and  adaptations  of  ancient  forms  and 
methods  there  may  be,  and  these  varied  almost 
to  infinity ; but  a new  architectural  style  never ! 
And  why  should  this  be  ? Because  the  number 
of  architectural  forms  is  limited  by  the  nature 
of  things  and  the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  all 
being  ultimately  reducible  to  three  simple  mathe- 
matical figures, — the  circle,  of  which  the  arch  is 
a segment,  the  square,  and  the  triangle,  which  is 
half  of  the  square,  and  of  which  the  cone  and 
the  pyramid  are  modifications. 

We  shall  not  conceal  the  conclusion  to  which 
our  own  inquiries  have  conducted  us,  and 
which  has  long  ago  been  announced  by  the 
verdict  of  dispassionate  students,  that  in  the 
Gothio  style  we  have  the  most  profound  science 
the  art  of  building  can  show,  joined  to  a bold- 
ness of  which  antiquity  has  no  examples.  An 
amiable  enthusiast  of  the  last  generation,  who 
did  great  things  in  bis  day,  and  whose  appeals 
to  public  feeling  did  much  to  dispel  the  wofnl 
apathy  and  indifference  which  had  long  wrapt 
the  popular  mind  in  slumber, — we  mean  the 
elder  Pugin, — has  justly  remarked  that  nothing 
oau  be  conceived  more  majestic  than  those  suc- 
cessions of  arches  divided  by  light  and  elegant 
olnsters  of  shafts,  running  up  to  an  amazing 
height,  and  then  branching  over  into  beautiful 
intersected  ribs,  suspending  a canopy  of  stone  at 
an  enormous  height,  of  not  unfrequently  150  ft. 
Since  Justinian  raised  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia, 
and  Charlemagne  the  rotunda  of  Aix.la-Chapelle, 
and  William  the  Conqueror  transported  the  arches 
of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  to  the  great  church 
of  his  favourite  Caen,  there  has  been  a continual' 
progress  in  the  application  of  the  unchanging 
rules  of  art  to  the  production  of  new  forms  of 
^ace  and  beauty,  to  which  the  ruder  ooncep- 
tions  and  more  limited  experience  of  remote 
antiquity  could  never  reach.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  this  progress  should  not  still  con- 
tinue, or  why  we  should  not  hope  in  the  present 
day  to  emulate,  and  even  surpass,  the  choicest 
works  of  the  past. 

It  is  to  such  models  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
three  towns  of  which  the  names  appear  at  the 
head  of  this  note  that  we  would  wish,  if  pos- 
sible, to  attract  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
The  annalists  of  the  French  cathedrals,  Joli- 
mont  and  Chapny,  fondly  boast  how  their 
favourite  structures  were  reared  at  a single  up- 
oast  (d’ua  seul  jet)  by  the  zealous  piety  and 
artistic  enthusiasm  of  their  progenitors.  This 
is  i^rtainly  true  in  several  remarkable  instances, 
as  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Denis,  which  .some 
hold  to  be  the  earliest  production  of  the  Pointed 
Style  in  France  (the  date  of  oonseoration  is 
1144),  and  which  still  charms  ns  with  its  re- 
splendent array  of  painted  windows,  depicting 
to  the  life  the  scenes  of  the  First  Crnsade,  and 
in  Amiens,  the  queen  of  French  cathedrals,  which 
was  raised  to  inclose  the  shrine  of  St.  John.  But 
it  was  not  true  in  two  of  the  three  cases  above 
referred  to,  which  rather  resemble,  in  their 
slowness  of  growth  and  protracted  term  of  deve- 
lopment,  the  religious  edifices  of  our  own  land. 
Amongst  First  Pointed  oburohes,  none  can  dis- 
pute the  pre-eminence  of  Chartres ; nor  amongst 
Second  Pointed  that  of  Eheims.  The  bnilding 
of  the  former  is  said  to  have  occupied  a period 
:of  120  years,— from  1140  to  1260  j in  which 


latter  it  was  dedicated  by  Peter  de  Maincy, 
seventy-sixth  bishop  of  the  see;  and  we  learn 
from  a curions  letter  of  Fulbert,  archbishop  of 
Rouen,  to  Thierry,  bishop  of  Amiens,  written  in 
1145,  that  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions 
worked  at  the  most  laborious  taska,  dragging 
cars,  transporting  materials,  and  the  like,  to  for- 
ward the  progress  of  the  structure.  Its  dimen- 
sions  are  424ft.  inside  in  length,  llOfb.  in  breadth, 
and  113  ft.  in  height,  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of 
the  vault.  Excellent  judges  have  pronounced 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  interior  to  be 
neither  extreme  elevation,  lightness,  nor  ele- 
gance; but  skill  and  grace  in  the  whole  effect, 
the  oatlines  being  neither  too  slender  nor  too 
heavy.  We  must  add,  however,  of  our  own 
motion,  and  to  evince  our  impartiality  of  judg- 
ment, that  the  stonework  is  not  remarkable  for 
its  finish,  and  is  rather  distinguished  by  a cer- 
tain coarseness,  either  in  the  grain  of  the  stone 
or  its  dressing,  which  detracts  from  the  beauty 
of  both  the  exterior  and  interior.  Both  at  Tours 
and  at  Lincoln  the  same  defect  is  very  notice- 
able. Its  grand  ranges  of  windows,  twenty-six 
in  each  aisle,  each  of  them  displaying  in  the 
chevet  or  head  a sun,  rose,  or  Catherine-wheel, 
and  decked  out  with  the  mystical  glories  of  the 
pentagram  and  the  pentalpha,  have  a proverbial 
celebrity.  The  west  front  presents  a simple 
arrangement  of  three  portals  finely  recessed,  sur- 
mounted by  three  lancet  windows,  and  in  the 
upper  division  a grand  sun-window,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  since  it  baa  neither  wheel-spokes  nor 
flowing  tracery.  It  consists  of  a large  circle 
inclosing  twelve  six-foiled  circlets,  the  central 
compartment  being  formed  by  an  eight-foiled 
circlet,  from  which  radiate  twelve  foliated  lobes, 
each  inclosing  one  major  and  one  minor  qnatre- 
foil.  The  whole  window  is  inclosed  in  a square 
defined  by  cylindrical  shafting  on  the  wall-face, 
and  above  the  round  is  a niched  gallery  with 
sixteen  figures  of  saints,  surmounted  by  a statue 
in  a central  niche,  occupying  the  summit  angls  of 
the  frontal.  The  towers  aro  well  defined  by  bold 
projections  of  the  counterforts,  their  surface 
covered  by  two  panelled  arches  in  each  story,  but 
the  effect  rather  injures  the  unity  of  the  whole 
fa9ade.  The  length  across  the  transepts  is  not 
less  than  206  ft.  The  rose-window  of  the  south 
transept  is  the  grandest  in  the  edifice,  the  centre 
being  a twelve-foilod  circle,  with  a radiation  of 
twelve  trefoiled  fronds,  toaohing  on  twelve 
cinque-foiled  circles,  each  resting  on  a semi- 
circle,  of  which  the  base  points  join  the  outer 
rim  of  the  rose.  The  window  is  thus  made  up  of 
simple  elements  combined  into  a stellary  radia- 
tion of  exquisite  beauty,  and  is  probably  rivalled 
only  by  one  'other  in  the  whole  series  of  rose- 
windows  throughout  the  basilios  of  France.  In 
the  interior  the  piers  of  the  nave  are  (like  those 
in  the  quire  of  Westminster)  massive  cylinders, 
each  with  four  engaged  shafts  round  or  octa- 
gonal,  and  with  richly-sculptured  capitals.  The 
triforium  is  a simple  arrangement  of  four  pointed 
arches,  on  round  shafts  and  without  hoods,  in 
ewh  bay.  The  lofty  clearstoi'y  is  lighted  by 
bilobiate  windows,  the  heads  showing  a tre. 
foiled  circle,  and  in  the  quire  a six-foiled 
circle  with  seven  radiating  fronds.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  leading  motive  of  the  tracery 
is  geometrical,  which  is  perfectly  appropriate 
to  a First  Pointed  church;  but  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying  that  we  observe  with 
much  regret  that  in  some  of  the  plans  for 
our  proposed  new  English  cathedrals,  geome- 
trical tracery  is  employed  with  Third  Pointed 
outlines,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  highly 
decorated  forms  which  harmonise  in  general 
better  with  the  genius  of  the  architecture. 
As  to  Perpendicular,  we  trust  never  again  to 
see  it  in  a first-class  English  church.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  plaus  which  have  been 
exhibited  are  not  meant  to  be  taken  as  complete 
in  reference  to  the  window  tracery. 

Eheims  was  the  primatial  see  of  Gaul  from  the 
days  of  Clovis  and  Charlemagne,  St.  Remigius 
and  Htncmar,  down  to  our  own,  and  its  cathedral 
was  the  scene  of  the  coronation  of  French  kings, 
as  Speyer  was  for  the  German  emperors.  It 
was  begun  in  1211,  the  first  stone  being  laid 
by  Archbishop  Alberio,  and  was  almost  com- 
pletely finished  in  thirty  years,  under  the  super, 
intendence  of  a single  architect,  Robert  de  Conci, 
a native  of  the  town.  It  is  thus  only  a few  years 
earlier  than  Amiens,  which  was  begun  in  1220 
and  not  completely  finished  until  1288.  The 
difference  in  style  is  so  considerable  that  one 
might  suppose  a century  had  intervened,  Rheims 
being  distinctly  marked  as  Second  Pointed.  The 
dimensions  are  450  ft.  inside  by  95  ft.,  and  110  ft. 
in  height.  The  effect  ofthewestfront  is  both  more 


simple  in  the  whole  and  richer  in  detail  than  tha 
of  Amiens,  and  would  be  perfect  if  the  towers 
were  surmounted  by  spires.  The  portals  project 
some  feet  beyond  the  buttresses,  masking  the 
compartments  of  the  facade,  whilst  at  Amiens 
their  projection  only  fills  the  intervals  between 
those  buttresses.  The  heads  of  the  portal  arches 
are  not  filled  with  sculptured  surfaces  of  wall  as 
usual,  but  pierced  with  a rose  in  the  centre,  and 
qnatrefoila  or  trefoils  in  the  compartments.  In 
the  upper  section  of  the  frontal,  the  rose,  instead 
of  being  left  unincloaed,  as  at  Amiens,  by  aroa- 
ture  or  monldings,  and  raised  above  the  lower 
zone  by  the  whole  height  of  two  lofty  galleries, 
is  placed  immediately  above  its  level,  and  is  itself 
inclosed  within  a great  pointed  arch,  — an 
arrangement  far  superior  to  that  of  the  rival 
cathedral.  The  spandrels  are  adorned  with  sta- 
tuary, and  flanking  this  in  the  lateral  compart- 
ments are  two  beautiful  pointed  fenestrations, 
through  the  apertures  between  the  mulliona  of 
which  are  seen  the  flying  buttresses  of  the  clear- 
story. The  third  or  upper  zone  of  the  frontal 
presents  a gallery,  surmounted  by  a richly -foliated 
arcature  of  niches,  with  forty-two  statues  of 
the  kings  of  France,  from  Clovis  to  Charles  TI., 
each  standing  on  a massive  panelled  console; 
the  .three  central  niches  topped  by  a peaked 
gable,  forming  an  ornamental  termination  of  the 
whole  facade.  The  simple  arrangement  and 
great  height  of  the  three  zones  produce  a much 
more  satisfactory  effect  than  at  Amiens,  the 
attention  not  being  distracted  by  so  many 
different  members,  whilst  the  multitude  of  the 
details  is  really  much  greater,  and  the  ensemhle 
thus  far  richer  in  composition.  The  four  but- 
tresses marking  the  division  of  the  nave  and 
aisles  and  the  lateral  extremities,  are  of  great 
elegance  as  well  as  strength,  their  faces  being 
adorned  with  colossal  statues  of  saints,  each  set 
in  its  niche,  the  pinnacles  or  caps  formed  of 
octagonal  turrets,  with  panelled  surfaces.  In  all 
the  principal  French  churches  the  chevet,  or 
eastern  termination  of  the  fabric,  is  an  apse  of 
seven  or  five  members,  with  three  in  the  clear- 
story, — an  arrangement  infinitely  superior  to  the 
commonplace  flat  ending  of  the  English  oathe- 
drals.  That  of  Eheims  is  decidedly  inferior  in 
effect  to  Amiens. 

The  ohnrohes  of  Rouen,  we  are  glad  to  think, 
are  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  from  the 
position  of  the  town  on  one  of  the  great  lines  of 
oommnnication  between  London  and  Paris.  It 
is  not  of  the  cathedral  we  wish  to  speak,  since 
that  is  universally  given  up  as  a specimen  of 
the  last  and  worst  style  of  the  Flamboyant,  just 
as  it  was  about  to  fade  into  the  Renaissauce, 
and  when  exteriors  were  overrun  with  lacework 
and  frippery  in  stone.*  But  the  architectural 
crown  and  glory  of  the  city  is  the  great  church 
of  St.  Ouen  or  Owen  (said  to  be  the  fifth  in 
saocession  which  has  been  built  on  the  same 
spot),  and  which  may  be  fearlessly  pronounced 
the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  in  Europe.  The 
principles,  so  seldom  realised  in  practice,  of 
elevation,  lightness  combined  with  strength,  and 
enrichment  without  exuberance,  are  here  dis- 
played in  their  full  force  and  completeness.  It 
was  begun  by  Abbot  Marc  d’ Argent  in  1318, 
and  carried  on  uninterruptedly  for  twenty-one 
years,  when  the  choir  and  transepts  were  com- 
pleted; the  nave  works  were  not  resumed  until 
1490.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  west 
front,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
conceivable  of  richly  - decorated  Gothic,  was 
begun  so  late  as  1515,  at  a time  when  the  Gothic 
style  in  England  was  dead.  The  annalist  of  the 
church  is  Canon  Pomeraye,  whose  “Hisboire  de 
I’Abbaye  Royale  de  St.  Ouen  de  Rouen,”  pnb- 
lished  in  1662,  is  a most  curious  and  valuable 
work.  It  gives  an  engraving  of  the  famous  rood- 
screen,  considered  to  be  the  finest  in  France, 
and  destroyed  by  the  revolutionists  of  1792,  who 
established  a smith's  workshop  in  the  church. 
The  dimensions  of  the  church,  as  given  by  him, 
are  416  French  feet  in  length,  and  100  ft.  in 
height,  equal  pretty  nearly  to  444  ft.  and  106  ft. 
English.  The  length  of  the  nave  is  248  ft. 
Engllsb,  and  the  width  of  the  central  portion  36  ft. 
The  construction  of  the  quire  and  chevet,and  their 
exterior  appearance,  are  the  same  as  at  Amiens, 
the  beautiful  effect  being  produced  in  each  case 
by  the  roof  of  the  aisles  not  being  carried  up  in 
an  inclined  plane  to  the  foot  of  the  clearstory, 
as  in  the  ordinary  construction,  but  arranged  in 
separate  octagonal  compartments  for  each  bay. 


• It  max  I'®  proper  to  Bay,  for  the  Iienefit  of  Bome  of 
our  DOn-profesBional  readers,  that  the  Flamboyant  stylo 
of  ornament  and  tracery  receiveB  its  expresaiye  name 
from  its  imitation  of  the  undulating  flame  of  a torch  or 
flambeau. 
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The  round  of  the  great  western  window  is  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  pure  Flamboyant  or 
highly-decorated  tracery  to  be  found  anywhere, 
the  arrangement  being  of  two  roses,  one  within 
the  other,  and  the  foliation  branching  out  into  a 
maze  of  beautiful  forms,  which  must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated  and  enjoyed  as  they  deserve. 
The  lower  part  of  the  window  rather  detracts 
from  the  excellence  of  the  whole,  the  pierced 
construction  and  the  slenderness  of  the  transom 
bar  giving  an  appearance  of  feebleness,  and  of 
confusion  between  the  circular  and  upright  parts 
of  the  window,  which  is  not  pleasing.  The 
oentral  tower  rises,  according  to  Fomeraye,  to  a 
height  of  100  ft.  above  the  roof  of  the  ohnroh, 
and  terminates  in  a grand  open  crown  or  diadem, 
divided  into  two  stories  lighted  by  elongated 
lancets  of  the  most  graceful  proportions,  and 
supported  by  flying  buttresses  of  a construotion 
at  once  so  light,  so  strong,  and  so  richly  elabo- 
rated, that  the  form  becomes  a study  of  itself. 
The  same  is  true  of  those  which  support  the 
lofty  and  diaphanous  clearstory,  with  its  splendid 
range  of  trilobiate  and  quadrilobiate  windows. 
In  the  interior  of  the  church,  the  height  of  the 
arches,  and  the  size  of  the  double  row  of  windows 
in  the  upper  and  lower  stories,  give  the  building 
an  air  of  lightness  peculiar  to  itself,  whilst  the 
fancy  and  delicacy  of  the  decorations,  and  the 
variety  of  the  tracery,  are  not  to  be  described 
in  words. 

In  all  this  we  have  merely  repested  opinions 
which  have  already  been  expressed  by  men  of 
the  highest  pretensions  to  correct  judgment  in 
architecture,  but  it  is  unpleasant  to  reflect  that 
St.  Owen's  has  been  made  the  subject  of  some 
very  tasteless  criticisms  by  two  well-known 
English  writers.  The  late  Dr.  Whewell  un- 
accountably declared  that  the  style,  which  every, 
body  else  finds  to  be  decorative  carried  almost 
to  excess,  was  “ on  the  whole  too  plain,  except 
in  some  particular  portions,  to  be  a good  ex. 
ample”  (“  Remarks  on  the  Churches  of  Germany 
and  Normandy,”  p.  23i).  Another  writer  still 
living,  whose  pretensions  to  architectural  dic- 
tatorship have  given  rise  to  considerable  amuse- 
ment, actually  in  one  of  his  books  charges  the 
construotion  of  the  central  lantern  with  bar- 
barism,  “the  pierced  buttresses  looking  about 
as  much  calculated  to  bear  a thrust  as  a switch 
of  willow,  and  the  pinnacles,  huge  and  richly 
decorated,  having  evidently  no  work  to  do  what- 
ever, but  standing  round  the  central  tower  like 
four  idle  servants.”  It  is  rather  preposterous 
to  expect  work  from  a pinnacle,  which  everybody 
knows  to  be  merely  an  ornamental  adjunct  to 
a summit  or  sky-line.  With  regard  to  the  but. 
tresses,  we  deny  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment that  they  have  any  such  look  as  above 
described;  but  a more  substantial  answer  to  tbe 
objection  is  that  they  have  been  found  capable 
of  bearing  all  the  thrust  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed  for  400  or  500  years.  The  nave,  it 
seems,  is  “ a base  imitation,  in  tbe  Flamboyant 
period,  of  an  Early  Gothic  arrangement;  the 
niches  in  its  piers  are  a barbarism.”  &o.  Was 
tbe  writer  of  this  incapable  of  reflecting  that 
the  only  real  question  for  the  architect  was,  not 
whether  the  arrangement  bad  been  employed  at 
an  early  date,  but  whether  it  was  in  itself  a good 
one  ? But  this  and  much  more  of  tbe  like  sort, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  book  called  the 
" Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,”  was  to  be 
expected  from  a writer  who  pronounces  the 
Doge’s  Palace  at  Venice  to  be  a model  of  per. 
fectioD.  Venetian  Gothic,  as  shown  in  that 
edifice,  is  a style  which  has  the  prettiness  and 
pettiness  of  a toy, — and  there  let  it  rest. 


ROTTEN  ROW. 

Sib, — Ton  alluded  the  other  day  to  the  queer- 
looking  stuff  that  was  being  put  into  Rotten- 
row.  Now  that  tbe  said  stuff  is  hidden,  and  tbe 
top  finish  put  on,  I am  equally  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  amount  of  “barrel”  which  has 
been  given  to  the  roadway,  and  will  make  it 
anything  but  comfortable  for  horses  until  a great 
deal  of  wear  has  been  given  to  it.  Horsemen 
and  horsewomen  who  ride  along  the  crown  of 
the  road  will  donbtless  have  an  agreeable  and 
wide  prospect  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  with- 
out any  drawback,  but  those  who  progress  along 
the  Boutbera  avenue  will  have  the  pleasurable 
senaatioD  of  riding  on  the  side  of  a hill.  Ido 
not  know  very  much  about  how  horses  are  built, 
but  I should  not  think  it  could  be  very  good  for 
their  construction  to  be  progressing  with  tbe 
feet  on  sensibly  lower  ground  at  one  side  than 
on  the  other.  A Lounger. 


THE  BUILDER. 


FROMENTIN,  THE  PAINTER. 

Never,  even  iu  Paris,  has  there  been  so  much 
talk  about  art  as  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
Hotel  Druot  baa  never  been  so  attractive  to  its 
frequenters  as  it  is  just  now.  Scarcely  has 
Diaz’s  collection  been  dispersed,  before  the  rooms 
in  which  bis  treasures  had  been  disposed  of, 
were  thrown  open  for  the  exhibition  of  Eugene 
Fromontin’s  Oriental  pictures  and  sketches,  and 
they  have  attracted  even  a larger  number  of 
admirers,  and  more  liberal  purchasers,  than  did 
the  works  of  the  more  famous  but  not  more 
esteemed  painter. 

M.  Fromentin,  has  special  claims  to  the  ad- 
miration  of  his  friends  ; he  is  nob  only  a painter, 
bnt  an  accomplished  author,  and  a well-known 
contributor  to  the  Revwe  ties  Deux  Mondes.  No 
French  painter, — no  painter  whatever, — has  real- 
ised so  much  or  so  truly  the  life  of  the  Oriental. 
In  the  desert,  II.  Fromentin  seems  always  at 
home,  and  able  to  make  a convenient  painting- 
corner  for  himself.  Without  the  exquisite  finish 
of  Jerome,  he  is  equally,  perhaps  more,  faithful ; 
and  in  a more  solemn  tone  of  colour  than  Muller 
or  Lewis  indulged  in,  Fromentin  shows  quite  as 
keen  an  appreciation  of  the  marvellous  hues  of 
the  East  as  either  of  our  great  Oriental  paioters. 

Fromentin  knew  the  country  better  than  any 
other  painter  j he  could  paint  it  in  pen  and  ink 
as  well  as  with  brushes  and  pigments,  and  as  he 
saw  the  folly  of  painting  hareems,  which  be  had 
never  entered,  or  depicting  odalisques  surpassing 
imaginary  beauty,  with  him  to  draw  a group  of 
palm-trees  or  a temple  was  to  be  as  faithful  as 
Bonomi,  whose  beautiful  drawings  of  tbe  East 
would  be  thoroughly  appreciated  here.  In  all 
that  Fromentin  painted  he  put  his  heart.  Like 
our  own  Millais,  who  has  been  heard  to  say,  as 
some  excuse  for  the  high  pecuniary  value  he 
puts  on  his  work,  that  “ with  every  picture  be 
gives  a guarantee  that  he  mixes  with  his  colour 
a portion  of  his  heart”;  in  some  pictures  it  is 
less,  in  others  you  get  a big  piece,  it  is  for  you 
to  find  out  how  to  obtain  the  largest  share.  Mr. 
Agnew  will  tell  yon,  for  a percentage,  exactly 
how  to  select  the  heart;  bub  here  there  is  no  Mr. 
Agnew,  so  we  have  to  find  out  these  secrets  for 
ourselves,  and  the  result  is,  that  very  exquisite 
pictures  by  very  accomplished  artists  are  to  be 
purchased  for  something  less  than  a comfortable 
competency. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  have  the  frleuds  of  an  artist 
shown  so  affectionate  a desire  to  obtain  some 
scrap,  however  slight,  of  their  favourite's  work, 
and  iu  this  respect  Fromentin’s  sale  resembles 
that  of  poor  Mason,  and  in  both  instances  the 
pictures  of  these  retiring  painters  will  become 
more  valuable  the  more  they  are  known. 

Tbe  exhibition  of  Diaz’s  and  Fromentin’s 
pictures  and  sketches,  within  the  last  two 
weeks,  is  likely  to  have  a very  marked  effect 
on  tbe  landscape  art  of  Paris ; for  never  have 
artists  had  a better  opportunity  of  studying  the 
processes  by  which  two  very  different  minds 
directed  their  hands  to  accomplish  beantiful 
work,  and  never  have  the  secrets  of  the  brash 
been  so  undisguisedly  divulged,  or  so  plainly 
expressed.  We  may  expect  to  see  fewer  realistic 
landscapes,  and  even  greater  triumphs  of  atmo- 
spheric effects ; still  more  lovely  simple  har- 
monies of  tooe  and  colour,  painters  will  try  to 
think  well  before  they  imitate  too  closely,  and 
will  look  more  than  ever  at  the  works  of  the 
older  men,— of  Ruysdael,  Hobbema,  of  Chrome, 
of  Rossean,  or  of  Fromentin. 

Of  the  Orientalist  painters  Fromentin  unques- 
tionably stands  at  the  head  ; no  painter  has  ever, 
until  be  painted  Oriental  life,  altogether  avoided 
tbe  vulgarity  of  over-dressing  his  subjects ; pots 
and  pans  from  Wardoor-street  or  the  Hotel 
Druot  never  by  any  chance  take  a too  prominent 
place  in  his  design.  He  seems  to  have  the 
power  of  fascinating  bis  sitters  into  perfect 
repose  for  just  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  his 
painting  them, — whether  riding,  or  sitting,  or 
asleep, — precisely  as  he  has  seen  them  in  the 
desert. 

Fcomentin’s  black  and  white  work  reminds  one 
of  Leighton’s  equally  perfect  method,  and  such 
drawings  teach  the  great  lesson  of  how  great 
artists  have  been  able  to  achieve  so  much  excel- 
lent work;  the  secret  they  themselves  will  tell 
you  consists  in  taking  the  utmost  pains  with  tbe 
earliest  processes.  To  the  surprise  of  the  ex- 
perts,  M.  Fromentin’s  collection  has  realised 
more  than  double  they  had  calculated  on,  and 
the  sale  which  has  jaet  closed,  and  which  has 
occupied  the  whole  week,  must  have  realised 
about  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 

Parts. 
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LIVERPOOL  ART  CLUB. 

The  Liverpool  Art  Club  gave  a dinner  the 
other  evening  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Pioton,  F.S.A.,  chair, 
man  of  the  Library  and  Museum  Committee, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone. 

The  President,  in  proposing  the  health  of  Mr. 
Pioton,  said  that  they  had  in  Liverpool  one  of 
the  very  best  organised  libraries  in  England.  He 
knew  the  library  of  Birmingham  to  be  an  excel- 
lent and  well-organised  one,  and  be  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  libraries  of  other  towns,  but 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  for  perfection  of 
organisation  he  knew  no  library  like  their  own, 
and  he  maintained  that  this  was  almost  entirely 
due  to  Mr.  Picton.  The  committee  had,  no 
doubt,  assisted  Mr.  Picton,  but  it  was  that  gen- 
tleman’s organising  ability  which  had  given  them 
a library  of  which  they  might  be  very  justly 
proud.  He  (Mr.  Rathbone)  was  sure  there  was 
no  one  who  had  to  work  with  Mr.  Pioton  but 
would  acknowledge  another  virtue  possessed  by 
that  gentleman — one  of  tbe  rarest  virtues  he 
bad  ever  met  with, — and  that  was  the  virtue  of 
perfect  justice.  Mr.  Pictou’s  work  bad  been  a 
frank  and  fair  acknowledgment  of  what  a man 
could  do ; while  he  frankly  and  fairly  pub  his 
foot  down  when  he  saw  a man  could  not  do  his 
work,  and  pretended  to  do  it.  That  was  such  a.  i 
rare  virtue  in  Liverpool  that  it  was  worthy  of  t 
especial  honour.  They  were  most  fortunate,  l 
now  that  they  were  going  to  have  an  Art 
Gallery,  that  Mr.  Picton  would  be  at  the  head 
of  it ; for,  if  they  were  nob  to  be  flooded  with 
rubbish,  they  moat  have  a man  with  nerve,  and 
capable  of  doing  justice. 

Mr.  Pioton,  in  returnitog  thanks,  said  he 
thought  that  that  night  greatness  was  being 
thrust  upon  him.  If  in  any  humble  way  he  had 
assisted  those  who  were  far  better  adepts  in  art 
than  himself  to  carry  on  the  great  work  of 
elevating  the  tastes  of  the  people  by  pointing  out 
beauties  which  not  only  pleased,  but  tended  to 
instruct  and  elevate  the  character  and  promote 
the  happiness  of  society,  their  favour  that  even- 
ing would  stimulate  him  to  do  still  more  when- 
ever he  could.  He  had  endeavoured  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  to  develop  that  noble  institution 
with  which  Mr.  Rathbone,  Mr.  Higgins,  and  other 
gentlemen  were  associated  so  long.  He  believed 
good  had  been  done,  and  that  good  would  be 
done  ; and  he  thought,  now  that  the  iustitution  i 
had  tided  ever  its  difficulties,  it  had  taken  fast  ! 
hold  on  the  public  mind,  and  had  now  begun  to  i 
be  properly  appreciated. 

A conversaciane  was  afterwards  held,  at  which  i 
Mr.  Picton  read  a paper  on  the  Architecture  of  1 
Liverpool.  To  this  we  will  return. 


PROPOSED  FLORAL  HALL  AND  j 

AQUARIUM  FOR  SOUTHSEA.  | 

The  Southsea  Floral  Hall  and  Aquarium,  tbe  j 
design  for  which  we  engrave,  was  proposed  co  1 
cover  the  grounds  (including  that  on  which  the  | 
skating-rink  now  stands)  on  the  north-west  side,  I 
and  adjoining  tbe  spacious  building  situated  on  ( 
Southsea  Common,  known  at  present  as  the 
Assembly  Rooms  and  Baths.  These  are  bounded 
on  tbe  south  by  the  sea-sbore,  commanding 
splendid  views  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Gosport, 
and  the  Southsea  Pier;  on  the  west  by  the  old 
fortifications  of  Portsmouth,  and  tbe  harbour; 
the  north-east  by  the  Southsea  Common,  which 
ranges  from  Portsmouth  and  abont  a mile  along 
the  sea-sbore.  This  being  Government  property 
is  used  for  practising  and  reviewing  tbe  troops, 
thus  enlivening  the  spot,  and  causing  it  to  be 
a centre  of  attraction.  The  proposed  enlarge- 
ment was  to  be  constructed  chiefly  of  glass  and  i 
iron,  to  form  a winter  garden  and  covered  | 
skating-rink.  The  portion  not  required  for  the  [ 
rink  was  to  be  utilised  as  a ball  or  conoert-room  ; \ 

also  as  a promenade  and  lounge.  The  present  [ 
ball  and  assembly  rooms  were  to  be  converted  I 
into  spacious  supper,  retiring,  and  billiard  rooms,  | 
as  well  as  a large  restaurant  and  cafe  facing  the  I 
sea,  adjacent  to  and  abutting  upon  the  proposed  ( 
aquarium.  Tbe  designs  have  been  prepared,  I 
under  the  direction  of  a company,  by  Mr.  H. 
James  ; but  difficulties,  as  we  are  informed,  have 
intervened,  and  the  fate  of  the  scheme  is  at 
present  unsettled. 


Liverpool  Architectural  Society.  — At 
the  meeting  held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  7th  iost.,  there  was 
au  exhibition  of  designs  snbmitted  in  tbe  Stock 
Exchange  competition,  and  a report  upon  th& 
same,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Boult,  was  read. 


PROPOSED  SOUTHSEA  FLORAL  HALL  AND  AQUARIUM. Designed  by  Mr.  H.  James. 


TBE  MAYO  MEMORIAL  HALL,  ALLAHABAD,  INDIA. 


-Mr.  R.  R.  Bay>'E,  Architect. 


THE  MAYO  MEMORIAL  HALL,  ALLAHABAD. 
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MAYO  MEMORIAL  HALL,  ALLAHABAD. 

This  building,  intended  for  mnnioipal  and 
public  purposes,  was  bnilt  partly  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  and  partly  by  a grant  from  the 
Municipality  of  Allahabad.  It  consists,  on  the 
ground.Qoor,  of  a hall,  72  ft.  by  40  ft.,  with 
galleries,  5 ft.  deep,  and  a clear  internal  height 
of  50  ft. ; a ladies’  drawing.room,  32  ft.  by  20  fc., 
opening  into  the  end  of  the  ball;  and  a committee- 
room,  20  ft.  by  21  ft.  On  the  upper  floor  is  a 
dining  or  sapper  room,  60  ft.  by  22  ft.  It  is 
built  of  brick  and  stone  (a  white  stone  from  the 
neighbourhood),  with  strings  and  bands  of 
Minton’s  tiles.  It  was  erected  by  native  labour 
under  European  snperintendence. 

A moalded  and  carved  panel  at  the  entrance 
contains  a slab  of  Silesian  marble,  engraved  with 
the  following  inscription: — "Dedicated  to  the 
Memory  of  Richard  Sonthwell  Bonrke,  Earl  of 
Mayo,  K.P.,  M.A.,  P.C.,  LL.D.,  some  time 
Viceroy  and  Governor. General  of  British  India, 
who,  after  three  and  a half  years  of  beneflcent 
rale,  daring  which  be  inaugurated  many  wise 
measures,  and  won  the  regard  of  all  classes,  fell 
beneath  the  hand  of  an  assassin  at  Port  Blair, 
Andaman  Islands,  on  the  8th  day  of  February, 
1872.”  The  inscription  is  surmounted  by  a 
carved  shield  of  the  Mayo  arms,  with  supporters 
and  the  Earl’s  coronet  and  motto. 

Medallion-heads,  in  red  Mansfield  stone,  are 
carved  in  circles  on  the  fa9ade  of  the  bniiding; 
these  represent  Britannia,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  Polynesia.  In  the  vestibnle  under  the 
tower  there  is  a floor  of  Silesian  marble  repre- 
senting  the  sun,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
and  the  four  seasons. 

The  stone  carving  and  marble  work  have  been 
carefully  executed  by  Messrs.  Henry  Poole  & 
Sons,  of  Johnson-street,  Westminster;  the  work 
was  executed  in  London  and  sent  oat  by  Suez 
Canal  steamship. 

The  detached  turret  is  for  the  neo  of  servants 
in  attendance  daring  a dinner  or  supper,  and  as 
an  exit  for  dishes. 

Externally  and  internally  the  hall-roof  is  a 
pointed  arch,  the  external  and  internal  surfaces 
keeping  the  same  curve ; the  materials  of  the 
roof  are  concrete  and  cement  on  flat  tiles,  resting 
upon  wrooght-iron  carved  ribs  without  ties  ; the 
thickness  is  only  7 in.  The  clear  span  is  40  ft., 
the  radins  of  inner  sarface  being  26  ft. 

The  front  upper  verandah  and  that  over  the 
ladies’  drawing-room  have  flat  terrace  roofs  ; the 
roof  over  the  dining-room  is  covered  with  slates 
from  Rewaree,  near  Delhi.  Excepting  the  large 
hospital  near  Lahore,  and  the  Thornhill  Memo- 
rial  Hall,  Allahabad,  this  is  almost  the  only 
other  large  public  building  with  sloping  slate- 
covered  roof,  slate  as  a roof-covering  not  finding 
favour  in  the  Public  Works  Department.  Cor- 
rngated  iron  is  the  nsnal  material  or  fiat-terrace 
roofing. 

The  Mayo  Hall  was  estimated  to  cost  5,0001. ; 
bnt  extensive  foundations  to  a depth  of  16  ft. 
were  found  necessary  on  account  of  quicksands, 
and  will  considerably  increase  the  sum  named. 
The  upper  front  of  the  verandah  is  to  be  paved 
with  opus  insertum,  there  fortunately  being  just 
now  in  India  two  Italians  who  are  doing  the 
work  at  a cost  of  about  2a.  per  foot  super. 

The  shallow  gallery  fronts  are  of  brass  wire 
netting,  with  small  gilt  flowers  at  the  intersec- 
tions. These  galleries  are  only  intended  for 
ladies,  taking  a single  row  of  chairs  loosely 
placed,  not  fixed.  A firm  of  contractors,  Messrs. 
Frizzioni,  carried  out  the  works,  an  assistant 
engineer's  services,  as  clerk  of  the  works,  being 
given  by  the  Government.  The  bniiding  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Richard  Roskell  Bayne,  A.R.I.B.A., 
now  practising  as  an  architect  in  Calcutta. 


THE  STRBET-ORDERLY  BEN. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  since  asphalte  and 
wood  have  been  adopted  in  London  for  roadways, 
a new  contrivance  has  been  introduced  into  the 
streets  for  containing  the  sweepinga  that  accumu- 
late during  each  day.  Upon  the  adoption  of 
these  smoother  paving  materials  it  was  at  once 
found  that  the  dust  and  horse-droppings  that 
would  have  worked  into  the  joints  of  rough 
granite  paving,  or  woold  simply  have  been 
looked  npon  as  the  ordinary  condition  of  things, 
became  not  only  very  oonspicaous  and  offensive 
to  the  eye,  bat  added  considerably  to  the  dangers 
of  the  streets.  Some  amendment  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  in  the  City  of  London  a system 
was  adopted  that  had  been  suggested  several 
years  previously  under  the  name  of  the  " street- 


orderly  system.”  A number  of  boys  were 
stationed  at  fixed  intervals  along  the  streets, 
each  being  enppUed  with  a brash  and  dast- 
sbovel,  their  basiness  being  to  take  np  the  dirt 
immediately  on  its  appearance  in  the  roadway. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  dirt  was  deposited  in 
baskets  placed  on  the  kerb,  a supplementary 
heap  being  also  formed  in  the  channel,  forming 
a great  inconvenience  and  nuisance  as  well  as 
danger  to  the  passengers. 

To  remedy  this,  the  “Street-Orderly  Bin” 
was  invented,  and  is  now  commonly  adopted 
where  asphalte  and  other  of  the  cleaner  kinds  of 
paving  are  introduced.  The  invention  consists 
of  a cast-iron  square  pillar  between  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  guard-post  and  that  of  a pillar  letter, 
box,  and  like  them  is  fixed  just  inside  the  kerb- 
atone.  At  the  top  is  an  opening  supplied  with  a 
sliding-door.  The  dirt  is  put  into  this  opening 
and  accumulates  doriag  the  day ; at  night  the 
scavengers  lift  up  a sliding-door  at  the  bottom 
and  take  out  the  dirt  as  it  falls  down  the  shaft. 
There  is  thus  no  such  thing  as  ordinary  street, 
sweeping  where  these ’have  been  used  ; over  500 
of  these  bins  have  been  sopplied  to  the  City  of 
London  alone,  and  they  have  also  been  used  in 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh 
Dundee,  Plymouth,  Southwark,  and  Walworth, 
as  well  as  in  Guernsey.  The  makers  of  these 
bins  are  Messrs.  George  Waller  & Co.,  Engineers, 
of  Southwark,  and  of  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 


SOMETHING  TO  REFLECT  UPON. 

Sill, — For  many  years  past  the  improvement 
of  the  taste  of  the  people  has  been  the  cry  of 
those  patriots  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
possession  of  a keener  insight  into  matters 
ffisthetio,  and  also  in  respect  to  the  true  mode  of 
improving  our  art  manufactures.  But  as  those 
agitators  have,  for  the  most  part,  had  no  thorough 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  with 
which  they  have  moat  concerned  themselves, 
they  have  nnfortunately  been  obliged  to  take 
their  notions  at  second-hand.  Their  exhorta- 
tions have,  therefore,  generally  been,— “Look 
at  France  ! Imitate  her  ! ” “ Improve  your 

National  Gallery  ! Make  it  a Louvre ! ” “ Esta. 
bliah  more  art-sohools  ! more  museums  ! ” &c. 
Well,  these  exhortations  have  been  listened  to, 
and  to  a great  extent  followed.  We  can  now, 
therefore,  after  many  years’  experienee  of  the 
methods  recommended,  contemplate  their  re- 
sults. 

London, — nay,  we  will  say  the  entire  king- 
dom, — has,  during  the  working  of  the  adopted 
system  of  art- education,  become  one  vast 
ftric-d-troc  mnseum,  to  which  every  dealer  in 
Europe  who  has  anything  strange  to  sell  tarns 
his  wistful  eyes.  English  taste  shows,  notwith- 
standing  the  discipline  to  which  our  would-be 
taste  reformers  have  subjected  it  for  the  last 
five-and-twenty  or  more  years,  an  unmistakable 
bias  towards  uU  that  is  bizarre,  all  that  is  peculiar 
in  art  and  art-manufactores.  Of  the  vast  influ- 
ence  which  those  incomparable  Phidian  marbles 
were  to  exert  on  English  art,  after  the  lapse  of 
half  a century,  there  is  not  the  faintest  trace. 
There  they  rest  in  passive  state  in  Great  Russell- 
street,  useless  to  the  nation ; their  silent  re. 
bakes  unnoted  by  the  gaping  gazers  who  wander 
by  them.  What  are  the  Elgin  marbles  to  a 
public  whose  taste  inclines  them  to  run  after 
coriosities,  the  eccentric,  the  odd, — to  those  who 
torn  with  frowns  upon  the  few  unsophisticated 
natures  which  revolt  from  barbarisms  it  is  the 
fashion  to  dab  “ marvellons  ” ? But  not  only 
is  oddity,  in  the  main,  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  nicknacks  with  which  the  “ cultured,”  so 
called,  delight  to  surround  themselves,  but  we 
find  in  the  pretentions  art  of  the  day  a certain 
aberration  of  style,  a degree  of  eccentricity  which 
has  no  place  either  in  that  Grecian  or  that  Italian 
art  in  which  sages  have  discovered  such  charms, 
and  npon  which  they  are  never  tired  of  expa- 
tiating  and  holding  np  as  the  only  performances 
worthy  of  emulation. 

Let  us  enumerate  some  of  the  strange  and 
wonderful  things  which  commend  themselves  to 
that  British  taste  which  has  been  cultivated  by 
the  methods  of  to-day.  Here  are  some  of  them  : 
Nankin  blue  barbarities,  Japanese  crudities.  Old 
Chelsea,  Dresden,  Sevres,  Louis  Quatorze  fami. 
tare  and  decoration,  the  Queen  Anne  style, 
Chippendale  faraiture,  grotesque  wood. carving. 
Gothic  architecture,  Blake  vagaries,  Bartolozzi’s 
engravings,  &o.,  and  to  snob  an  extent  has  the 
enthusiasm  of  some  earthenware  souls  been  set 
tinkling,  that  more  is  frequently  given  for  a 
barbarous  jar  than  wonld  really  suffice  to  pur- 


chase  a good  work  of  art.  Is  not  this  literal!; 
true  ? Is  not  this  a faithful  record  of  the  atat 
of  taste  in  England  in  this  year  of  grace  ? An* 
if  it  be,  does  it  not  demand  of  ns  that  we  ehonlr 
ponder  over  and  reflect  upon  it  P Does  it  no 
behove  ns  to  consider  wherein  our  modern  systen 
of  art-culture  is  at  fault  ? 

It  is  a primary  position  with  profound  thinker 
that  all  good  things  await  the  extension  of  edu 
cation  to  the  masses,  but  then  that  must  be  th' 
extension  of  the  right  kind  of  education.  Il| 
however,  the  education  extended  be  not  of  tha 
kind  the  fact  will  be  manifest  in  the  results,  am 
in  none  more  emphatically  than  in  the  perversio 
of  taste,  for  taste  is  the  infallible  index  of  thi 
kind  of  onlture  which  men  have  been  subjeoteJ 
to.  If  taste  exhibits  peculiar  and  morbid  mani 
festations,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  course  c 
education  to  which  the  people  have  been  sub 
jeoted  did  not  snfficiently  guard  the  enthrone 
menb  of  the  reason,  for  if  it  had,  taste  would  no 
have  run  riot,  resisted  all  the  dictates  of  com 
mon  sense,  and  become  guilty  of  all  those  exhi 
bitions  of  a corrupt  taste  we  have  enumeratec 
We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  prevalent  bizarr 
taste  is  mainly  due  to  a glaring  defect  in  on 
system  of  education,  viz.,  to  that  leaning  t 
quantity  rather  than  quality.  Our  wonld-b 
educational  reformers  have  increased  the  area  c 
information  at  the  expense  of  accuracy  am 
depth, — a misfortune  which  not  only  affect 
good  taste,  but  stops  general  progress. 

Let  us  assame  as  facts  that  sound  educatioi 
does  lead  to  correct  taste  and  sonnd  art,  am 
that  the  ecstacies  of  the  admirers  of  Nankii 
blue  and  Japanese  crudities  are  just  tributes  t 
the  beautiful.  Then,  we  say,  it  is  high  tim« 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Educatioi 
should  inquire  into  the  system  of  national  educa 
tion  adopted  at  Loo  Chou  Poo,  and  at  Nagasaki 
in  order  that  the  same  blesBing  may  be  as  earb 
as  possible  conferred  on  ourselves.  Gothic  archi 
tecture,  too,  has  long  been  heldnptoouradmira 
tion ; we  have,  therefore,  to  oonclnde  that  this 
also  is  an  outcome  of  the  highest  state  of  culture 
A noble  and  determined  attempt  has  conse 
qnently  been  made  to  preserve  the  Medimva 
system  of  eduoation  intact, — to  maintain  th( 
Meditoval  cast  of  thought, — the  social,  religion, 
and  political  aspects  of  a state  of  society  a- 
infinitely  superior  to  those  of  any  other  period 
of  the  world’s  history.  The  quaint  painted  glasef 
the  grotesque  sculpture,  and  eccentric  deoorart 
tion  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  infinitely 
superior  and  higher  in  taste  than  the  simplioityf 
the  proportion,  and  balance  of  grovelling  Gre 
oian  art. 

If  our  labours  in  the  cause  of  art-eduoatioi 
and  general  ednoation  are  to  be  of  any  moral,  ini 
tellectual,  and  political  value  to  the  nation, — i- 
they  are  to  make  us  consistent  in  taste  and  othe: 
matters, — they  must  be  directed  to  somethini 
more  than  the  mere  extension  of  art  and  genera 
education  on  their  own  lines;  they  must  b« 
directed  to  something  more  than  the  multiplying 
of  art  schools  and  museums, — they  must  bi 
directed  to  a searching  inquiry  into  the  eileo! 
which  the  constant  addition  of  fresh  subjects 
the  daily  extension  of  the  carricnlnm  of  study  ii 
producing  on  the  intellectual  status  of  society! 
It  will  then  be  discovered  that  it  is  not  onlj 
injarious  and  dwarfing  to  the  intelleotnal  statnre 
but  is  shaking  our  national  greatness  and  inde 
pendence,  and  we  shall  have  then  to  determim 
the  true  form  of  that  education  which  is  essentia 
to  the  development  of  the  man  intellectually  anc 
physically,  and  dismiss,  as  of  secondary  and  snbi 
ordinate  consideration,  all  questions  relating  t< 
professional  and  technical  education. 

We  are  too;  apt  to  conclude  that  we  are  tho 
roughly  acquainted  with  the  proper  courses  td 
be  pursued  in  both  general  and  art  edneation:! 
We  are  too  ready  to  accept  the  eetablisheci 
systems  without  sufficiently  examining  and  rea^l 
Boning  npon  them.  Whilst  we  have  reformect 
and  re-established  some  institutions,  we  have! 
allowed  general  education  to  remain  nnmovect 
upon  its  Medimval  foundations,  and  have  onlj^ 
increased  its  mischievous  tendency  by  incumi 
beriug  it  with  novelties.  And  as  regards  arts 
education,  we  have  taken  the  system  ready' 
made  from  the  French.  To  show  how  readily 
and  without  sufficient  scrutiny  we  have  acceptec 
this  system,  it  needs  only  to  direct  attention  tc 
the  kind  of  art-eduoation  which  was  pursued  ii 
the  two  great  art-epochs,  to  see  how  very  dif 
ferent  that  waa  to  what  we  have  onrselvef 
adopted,  and  the  inference  ought  to  be  that  w« 
should  turn  to  that  ancient  and  better  systeml 
which  waa  crowned  with  such  magnificent  retl 
suits.  I 
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Oar  profeasions  and  practice  ia  art  matters 
re  entirely  at  variance.  We  talk  with  enthu- 
Laam,  or  rather  a seeming  enthusiasm,  about 
Ireoian  and  about  Italian  art,  about  Godlike 
istinots,  CTim  muUis  aliis  gong-sounding  ex- 
ressions,  till  sensible  men  shift  their  hearing- 
Timpets,  and,  like  Sir  Joshua,  only  take  snuff, 
□t  all  this  is  mere  talk,  mere  profession ; it  is 
ollow  and  meaningless,  as  we  may  assure  our. 
^Ives  if  we  only  refer  to  that  list,  to  that  bill  of 
loongruoas  fare  which  indicates  the  queer  and 
ecnliar  tastes  of  the  reputed  cultivated  of  1876, 
,nd  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  high-art  pro- 
estations  of  the  time,  is  turned  to,  much  pre. 
prred,  and  infinitely  more  relished  than  the  beat 
rt.  All  this  brie- d-brac  fervour  is  incompatible 
'ith  a genuine  taste  for  and  real  appreciation  of 
le  best  Grecian  and  Italian  art.  The  one  class 
f things  professed  to  be  admired  is  in  principle 
jtally  at  variance  with  that  other  class  of  objects 
rhioh  we  now  make  our  household  gods,  with  the 
eneral  consent  and  approbation  of  cultivated 
5oiety. 

When  we  come  to  closely  examine  the  beha- 
ionr  of  that  class  of  society  which  considers 
-self  *'  educated,”  we  cannot  help  noticing  that 
i ia  fraught  with  inconsistency ; that  its  conduct 
I capricious,  without  stability;  that  it  does  not 
ot  upon  fixed  principles;  that  its  taste  is  more 
he  vassal  of  fashion  than  the  subject  of  common- 
ense ; and,  even  worse  to  relate,  its  capricious 
jnd  vioious  taste  is  esteemed  decided  evidence 
aat  the  possessor  has  attained  to  the  seventh 
eaven  of  sensitive  discrimination  and  apprecia- 
ion.  This  is  really  a very  shocking  state  of 
lings,  for  it  indicates  a falling  off  in  intellectual 
ibuetness.  If  this  want  of  reotitnde  and  con- 
isteuoy,  if  this  want  of  thought  were  confined 
) matters  of  taste  alone,  it  would  not,  perhaps, 
luse  ns  very  great  uneasiness,  but  unfortnnately 
is  extended  over  the  whole  field  of  knowledge. 
1 the  blind  assumption  that  intellectual  power 
I in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  things  learned, 
istead  of  the  degree  in  which  the  mind  approxi- 
lates  perfection  as  an  instrument  of  thought, 
eople  are  becoming  shallow, — they  are  losing 
le  ancient  English  habit  of  pondering  upon  and 
hinking  over  things  ; they  are  in  consequence 
ertainly  more  plastic  to  the  wire-pullers,  and 
aay  be  tnrned  hither  and  thither  at  will ; bat 
bis  shallowness  will  neither  make  ns  great  in 
rt  nor  anything  else,  and  if  we  do  not  mend  our 
ra;ps  we  shall  lose  both  the  respect  of  the  world 
ndonr  national  independence.  Metek. 


'HE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS’ 
PROPOSED  STREET  IMPROVEMENTS, 
1877. 

SiK, — In  a communication  on  the  above  sub. 
set,  in  your  impression  of  the  27th  ult.,  by 
Ir.  Grane,  the  worthy  churchwarden  of  St. 
ames’s,  I observe  that  he  suggests  that  the 
»erit  of  the  projected  improvements  is  doe  to 
he  Builder  and  to  himself,  with  some  others  he 
ames,  for  promoting  the  schemes  many  years 
go,  which  are  now  to  be  carried  out,  and  I must 
artly  agree  with  this,  as  regards  Section  3 of 
le  plans,  where  he  is  fully  justified  in  his  con- 
iasions. 

In  respect  to  Section  G of  the  Metropolitan 
loard’s  scheme,  however,  he  states  that  Mr. 
lid  good  was  the  original  projector  of  this  scheme 
even  years  ago.  This  I submit  is  not  so,  and 
Ithough  quite  willing  to  give  the  gentlemen 
aentioned  all  credit  for  the  efforts  they  made  to 
Sect  the  improvements  so  much  required,  but 
^hich  efforts  were  not  at  the  time  snocessful,  I 
lust  claim  to  be  the  projector  of  the  new 
oute  from  Tottenham-conrt-road  to  Charing- 
rosB,  now  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Works. 
Ir,  Crane  states  that  the  deviation  from  the 
onto  proposed  by  Mr.  Bidgood  was  doubtless 
ecessitated  by  Mr.  Albert  Grant’s  improvement 
f Leiceater-square,  which  ia  hardly  correct, 
’he  “ Central  London  Railway  and  New  Street  ” 
abandonment  Bill  having  passed  its  second  read- 
ig  in  Jane,  1875,  at  this  precise  time  it  occurred 
0 me  that  the  Strand  District  Board  of  Works 
of  which  I have  the  houonr  to  be  a member) 
hould  at  once  memorialise  the  Board  of  Works 
) construct  a new  thoroughfare  from  Tottenham 
■ourt-road  to  Charing-oross,  by  a new  and  more 
ireot  route  than  any  previously  projected.  In 
une,  1875,  therefore,  I purohased  the  Ordnance 
nrvey  maps  of  the  district,  and  planned  thereon 

street  60  ft.  in  width  from  Bozier’a-court, 
ixford-street,  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  National 
rallery,  leaving  the  new  Savings  Bank  building 


to  form  the  sonth-eastern  corner  of  the  new 
street. 

This  plan  I submitted  in  the  July  following 
to  the  Strand  Board,  with  the  following  resolu. 
tion: — 

“That  in  view  of  the  ‘Central  London  Railway  and  New 
Street’  Abandonment  Bill  having  passed,  and  of  the 
necessity  for  providing  more  accommodation  for  the 
traffic  from  the  north-west  of  London  to  the  south,  this 
Board  do  memorialise  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
to  widen  Crown-street,  Soho,  from  Oxford-street  to  Moor- 
street,  and  to  make  a new  street  from  Moor-street  to  St. 
Martin’ 8-place  through  Newport-market,  crossing  Cran- 
bourn-street  and  Hemming'a-row,  and  that  the  same  he 
carried  out  as  a metropolitan  improvemeut,  and  that  the 
vestries  of  St.  Giles’s  and  St.  Martin's  be  invited  to  co- 
operate with  the  Board  in  this  object.”  _ 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Strand  Board,  and  a memorial  was  duly  sent 
in  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  together  with  the 
plans  submitted  by  myself,  and  was,  in  November, 
1875,  referred  to  the  Works  and  General  Pur- 
poses Committee,  but  was  too  late  to  be  included 
in  a Parliamentary  Bill  for  the  ensuing  session. 
Next  year,  however,  the  Metropolitan  Board,  on 
the  report  of  their  engineer  and  surveyor, 
adopted  this  plan  submitted  by  myself  to  the 
Strand  Board,  in  preference  to  all  others,  as 
being  the  most  direct  and  the  least  costly  to 
carry  out. 

Now,  while  fully  recognising  and  giving  due 
credit  to  Mr.  Crane  and  Mr.  Bidgood’s  exertions 
to  effect  the  same  object  by  different  means  in 
former  years,  I must,  in  jastioe  to  myself  and 
the  Strand  Board,  claim  whatever  merit  is  due 
to  our,  80  far  snccessfal,  endeavour  to  improve 
this  central  district  of  London. 

Charles  Stacey  Webb, 

Member  of  the  Strand  Diatrict  Board  of  Works. 


GRANITE  BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — I have  followed  with  mnoh  interest  the 
correspondence  on  this  subject  in  your  columns, 
and  while  agreeing  that  it  ia  desirable,  if  not 
necessary,  that  the  work  should  be  occasionally 
cleansed  in  London,  I must  take  exception 
entirely  to  Mr.  Trickett’s  last  statement  as  to 
granite  being  one  of  the  “ worst  building 
materials  possible.”  Since  the  great  fires  of 
Chicago  and  Boston,  I have,  again  and  again, 
been  met  with  the  same  unfounded  charge  againsc 
granite,  the  belief  in  which  has  become  ap- 
parently very  widespread  in  the  profession  ; and 
while  visiting  the  States  last  summer,  I thought 
I could  not  do  better  than  investigate  the  matter : 
60  went  to  Chicago  and  searched  among  the 
debris  of  the  still  unbuilt  ruins  without  finding  so 
much  as  a single  atom  of  granite,  while  archi- 
tects and  bnilders  united  in  saying  that  (whereas 
the  whole  ruin  was  attributed  by  Europeans 
to  the  use  of  granite)  they  did  not  know  of  a 
single  granite  bnilding  destroyed  in  the  city. 
Again,  in  Boston  I found  that,  while  the  granite 
there  had  lost  flakes  off  the  arrises,  when  the  cold 
water  came  in  contact  with  the  almost  red-hot 
granite,  yet  the  substance  and  the  body  of  it 
remained  anchanged  and  as  strong  as  ever.  But 
far  beyond  the  weight  of  this  evidence  is  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  Government  have  in  pro- 
gress at  the  present  moment  the  magnificent 
buildings  for  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, in  Washington,  which  are  “ absolutely 
fire-proof,”  and  built  entirely  of  a granite, 
closely  resembling  the  Irish  Derramore  ” 
granite  (that  employed  by  Mr.  Waterhonse  in 
the  New  City  Hall  entrances,  Manchester). 
Then  the  new  Post  Office,  New  York,  only  just 
finished  at  a coat  of  between  l,300.000i.  and 
1,500,0001.,  and  in  the  Doric  and  Renaissance 
style,  is  altogether  granite  and  fireproof.  The 
new  Masonio  Temple,  Philadelphia  (Norman), 
and  innumerable  othergranite  buildings  scattered 
through  the  States,  and  all  erected  since  the  great 
fire,  prove  most  effectually  that  in  the  experience 
of  their  architects  granite  is  not,  as  Mr.  Triokett 
would  have  us  believe,  “one  of  the  worst  possible 
building  materials  ” : a geologist  would  laugh  at 
the  idea. 

It  is  remarkable  also  that  all  these  buildings 
keep  as  fresh-looking  and  clean  as  thonghonly  just 
out  of  the  mason’s  hands,  while  our  London  soot 
so  quickly  makes  its  mark  on  our  buildings.  In 
Liverpool,  Aberdeen,  &o.,  however,  we  find  that 
even  the  unpolished  granite  firmly  resists  both 
time  and  dirt.  See  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  Mar- 
shall College,  Aberdeen;  Balmoral  and  Cluny 
Castles,  «fec.,  in  Scotland ; the  Alexandra  Bnild- 
ings.  Dale-street,  Liverpool;  and  many  other 
minor  works  all  over  the  country,  all  showing 
that  it  is  only  in  exceptional  positions  that 
granite  becomes  dirty  and  defaced. 


The  question  of  cost  is,  I admit,  the  more 
serious  one ; for,  though  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Bristol,  and  other  places  on  the  west  coast  can 
obtain  the  Bessbrook  granites  almost  as  cheaply 
as  Darley  Dale  and  Hollington  stone,  yet  the 
Londoner’s  granite,  with  heavy  freights  and  rail- 
way carriage,  must  come  rather  more  expensive  ; 
but  if  the  beauty  and  durability  of  the  material 
be  pot  in  the  balance  as  against  the  extra  cost 
over  sandstone,  no  one  conld  help  voting  for 
granite  in  preferenoe,  and  no  other  material 
would  be  used  in  London.  Now  that  granite- 
working  has  become  an  art  in  itself,  the  archi- 
tect can  have  bis  most  elaborate  decorations 
carried  out  in  that  material,  the  result  being 
perfect  freedom  from  the  decay  that  is  eating 
into  and  destroying  most  of  the  cathedrals  and 
monuments  of  our  country.  Even  statnes  are 
now  being  exeonted  in  granite,  and  with  snccess. 

To  Mr.  Triokett’s  list  of  decorative  granites 
you  may  add,  out  of  the  cemeteries,  &o.,— in 
grey,  the  ” Derramore,”  and  in  blue  the 
” Carrickbracken,”  or  Bessbrook  proper;  the 
group  of  monuments  in  the  latter  being  the 
centre  of  attraction  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibi- 
tion,  and  considered  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
granites  exhibited,  even  when  compared  with 
the  beautiful  native  American  speoimens. 

As  to  granite  being  soft  when  quarried,  I can 
only  say  that  a soft  granite  is  an  inferior  one, 
and  perfectly  useless  for  anything  but  common 
rubble  work;  it  can,  of  course,  be  easily  worked, 
but  should  never  be  admitted  into  a building. 

Thos,  M.  H.  Flynn. 


BUILDERS  AND  THEIR  TENDERS. 

In  Bristol  there  has  recently  arisen  a question 
on  the  subject  of  tenders  of  cousiderable  import- 
ance to  both  contractors  and  builders,  and  one 
in  which  great  interest  has  been  felt  by  the 
trade  of  the  locality.  In  several  cases  tenders 
for  works  of  considerable  magnitude  were 
advertised  for,  the  advertisement  having  at  its 
end  the  usual  words,  “ The  lowest  or  any  tender 
not  necessarily  accepted.”  Tenders  were  sent  in 
in  due  course,  and  ultimately  a decision  was  come 
toby  the  advertisers, — notably  in  a contract  for 
bnilding  a place  of  worship,  and  also  one  for  a 
large  factory,  near  the  centre  of  the  town, — to 
pass  over  the  lowest  tenderer  and  give  the  work 
to  another  whose  figures  were  higher.  In  neither 
of  these  cases  was  there  aoy  doubt  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  contractor  whose  offer  was  lowest 
to  carry  out  the  work.  The  matter  formed  a 
subject  of  discussion  amongst  the  builders  of  the 
locality,  by  whom  it  was  generally  felt  that  the 
clause  in  the  advertisement  was  simply  inserted 
to  enable  the  advertiser  to  set  aside  the  lowest 
tender  if  he  was  not  satisfied  that  the  builder 
making  it  could  satisfactorily  carry  out  the  work. 
It  was  felt  that  the  tenderer  set  aside  had  cause 
for  complaint,  more  especially  in  one  case  where 
the  names  of  the  tenderers  and  the  amonnts  of 
their  offers,  with  the  accepted  one  marked,  were 
pnblisbed  in  the  trade  newspapers.  In  the  other 
case,  of  the  two  mentioned  above,  a certain  sum 
was  paid  for  bills  of  quantities,  and  an  idea 
seemed  to  prevail  that  this  would  form  a claim 
on  the  part  of  the  contractor  to  the  job,  his  offer 
being  the  lowest,  in  spite  of  the  clause  appended 
to  the  advertisement.  We  understand  that  in 
the  latter  case  a legal  opinion  has  been  taken, 
and  there  is  a probability  that  shortly  the 
question  will  be  submitted  for  the  opinion  of  a 
court  of  law.  Another  point  on  the  sabjeot  of 
tenders  which  has  been  also  discussed  is  where 
advertisements  have  appeared  in  print,  builders 
have  been  put  to  a great  deal  of  trouble  and 
expense  iu  making  out  lists  of  quantities,  &o., 
the  tenders  have  been  sent  in,  and  then  no  one 
has  been  appointed  to  do  the  work,  but  the  idea 
of  building  altogether  abandoned. 


SALE  OF  BARNETT’S  ASPHALTE  PAVING 
WORKS. 

The  use  of  asphalte  for  paving  in  our  tho- 
roughfares appears  to  have  received  a check,  as 
we  have  always  believed  it  would.  This  has  led 
to  much  depression  iu  the  manufacture  of 
asphalte,  and  some  works  have  been  given  up. 
On  Tuesday  last  the  lease  of  Barnett’s  patent 
asphalte  works,  at  Deptford,  together  with  the 
plant  and  machinery,  were  offered  for  sale  at  the 
Mart,  Tokenbouse-yard,  by  order  of  the  mort- 
gagees.  The  property  was  described  as  being 
situated  at  St.  George’s  Wharf,  Deptford,  and 
occupying  an  area  of  26,400  ft.,  with  a wharf 
frontage  to  the  river  of  126  ft.  The  buildings 
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and  plant,  which  have  been  erected  within  the 
laat  five  years,  were  stated  to  be  of  the  meat 
sabstantial  character,  and  in  perfect  working 
order.  The  anotioneer  stated  that  the  mort- 
gagees were  desirous  of  winding  up  their 
security,  and  that  the  property  would  be  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder.  In  inviting  offers  he  said 
that  the  buildings  and  machinery  had  cost  up- 
wards of  16,0001.  The  highest  offer  made  was 
the  nominal  sum  of  5001.,  and  at  this  sum  the 
lease  and  property  were  actually  soldj  another 
lot,  containing  an  experimental  benzole  distillery 
apparatus,  comprising  a retort,  with  fnrnace  and 
steam-engine,  being  knocked  down  for20Z.  The 
premises  are  held  on  lease  from  the  Corporation 
of  London,  for  twenty-one  years  from  Christmas, 
18/ 1,  at  a rent  of  2501.  per  annum. 


PROGRESS  OP  BELFAST. 

Prom  a report  of  the  borough  surveyor,  Mr. 
J.  J.  Montgomery,  we  gather  the  following : — 
The  sum  expended  on  the  main  drainage  works 
in  progress  amounts  to  50,00OL  5,000L  have 

been  expended  on  permanent  paving  during  the 
year  1876  5 and  a great  many  improvements  and 
other  public  works  have  been  executed  during 
the  year.  In  addition  to  these,  about  seventy- 
five  private  streets  have  been  sewered,  paved, 
&c.,  yearly,  for  many  years.  During  the  last 
fifteen  years,  18,107  houses  have  been  built;  and 
the  valuation  of  the  borough  has  increased  in 
that  period  from  278.807Z.  to  503,164J.  The 
population  is  now  abont  210,000.  This  is 
certainly  good  news  from  Ireland. 


HOUSES  SAID  TO  BE  UNFIT  FOR 
HABITATION. 

Bicley  v.  St.  Giles’s  Board  of  Worlcs. — This 
case,  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  was  an  appeal 
against  an  order  of  the  respondents  requiring 
the  demolition  of  two  houses,  48  and  49,  Charlea- 
street,  Drury. lane,  the  questions  at  issue  being 
whether  or  not  the  houses  were  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  and,  if  they  were  so,  whether  or 
not  they  could  by  improvements  be  rendered 
habitable. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  case  the  Court  retired 
for  a short  time  to  deliberate,  and  when  they 
returned  tbe  Assistant.  Judge  delivered  judgment 
in  these  terms: — “The  order  here  appealed 
against,  which  is  for  the  demolition  of  two  dwel- 
ling-houses, does  not  directly  affirm  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  of  Works  they  could  not  be 
80  structurally  altered  and  improved  as  to 
render  them  fie  for  human  habitation ; but, 
inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  the  reports  of  its  officers, 
which  are  to  that  effect,  and  shows  upon  tbe 
face  of  it  that  it  proceeded  upon  a considera- 
tion of  those  reports,  and  after  hearing  the 
owner’s  objections  thereto,  we  considered  that 
it  mnat  by  necessary  implication  be  deemed  to 
have  been  made  from  that  point  of  view  ; and, 

indeed,  except  upon  that  foundation  of  fact, 

that  finding  either  to  be  expressed  or  to  be 
implied,— the  order  itself  would  be  illegal.  But 
the  respondents  have  not  established  this  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court, 
and  the  evidence  they  have  adduced  for  this 
purpose  has,  in  our  opinion,  been  satisfactorily 
rebutted  by  the  evidence  we  have  heard  from  the 
appellant’s  witnesses.  We  are  far  from  saying 
that  these  houses  did  not  need  alteration  and 
improvement  when  the  attention  of  the  Board 
was  first  drawn  to  them  5 but  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  objections  then  urged  to  their  sanitary 
condition  have  been  practically  removed,  and  that 
this  order  for  their  entire  demolition  was  unneoes- 
sary  and  should  not  have  been  made.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  disobarged  with  costs." 


UNINHABITABLE  DWELLINGS. 

Rotfterhithe.— David  Kenning,  the  owner  of 
two  houses,  Nos.  55  and  57,  Neptune-street, 
Rotherhitbe,  was  summoned,  on  the  22nd  nit.,  by 
Mr.  Edwards,  the  sanitary  inspector  of  Bother- 
hithe,  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  close 
those  honses,  they  being  in  such  a dilapidated 
and  filthy  condition  as  to  be  quite  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  Mr.  Edwards  stated  that  the 
roofs  were  partially  open,  the  rooms  full  of  filth, 
tbe  water-closets  overflowing,  and  that  the 
groond-fioor  of  the  premises,  occupied  by  the 
defendant  and  his  wife,  was  in  a most  filthy 
state,  the  adjoining  room  being  used  as  a stable 
for  a donkey.  Mr.  Balguy,  the  magistrate,  made 


an  order  prohibiting  the  nse  of  the  houses  for 
human  habitation. 

WestmiTister. — Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  of  46, 
Wellington.road,  8t.  John’s  Wood,  architect,  was 
snmmoned  by  Mr.  Charles  Lahee,  clerk  to  tbe 
vestry  of  St.  Luke,  Chelsea,  for  not  obeying  a 
regnlation  applicable  to  the  premises,  18  and 
19,  Oakham-street,  Chelsea,  made  by  the  Vestry 
of  Chelsea,  and  confirmed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  pursuant  to  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866. 

Mr.  Pemberton,  jun.  (Pemberton  & ReeTes,  solicitors 
to  the  Vestry),  proseented,  and  in  so  doing  called  the 
attention  of  the  magistrate  to  29  & 30  Vic.,  cap.  90,  sec. 
35  (part  3),  which  enacted,  that  a vestry  having  made 
regulations  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  its  parish,  the 
Home  Secretary  for  the  time  being  should  duly  confirm 
them,  and  they  should  be  put  in  force  by  the  vegtry.  In 
the  case  of  the  houses  at  present  under  notice,  ttey  h.ad 
been  registered  as  lodging-houses  with  the  vestry,  and 
notice  had  been  served  as  to  the  conQition  in  which  they 
should  be  kept  with  regard  to  their  sanitary  and  habitable 
condition,  the  vestry  having  obtained  the  consent  of  Mr. 
Qathorpe  Hardy  as  to  the;reguUtions  they  had  made.  The 
regulations  related  to  overcrowding,  want  of  whitewash 
on  the  ceilings  and  walls,  supply  of  water,  cleanliness, 
repair  of  floors,  proper  condition  of  drains,  &o. 

Mr.  George  Sherborne,  inspector  of  lodging-houses  in 
the  parish,  pro  ved  visiting  18  and  19,  with  Dr.  Barclay, 
the  iaedica.1  officer  of  health,  on  January  9th,  and  they 
were  both  in  a dirty  state.  The  passages  were  dirty,  the 
water-buttunfit  to  supply  the  house  aud  the  hoopa  coming 
off,  the  water  overflowing  and  the  water-butt  very  dirty, 
the  water  stagnated  in  pools  in  the  yard. 

Dr.  Barclay  proved  that  there  was  a malignant  form  of 
typhus  fever  close  by,  and  there  hud  been  twenty  cases 
already  reported.  There  were  two  other  cases  of  malig- 
nant  fever,  which  would  form  the  subject  of  other  pro- 
ceedings, as  the  cases  had  not  been  reported  to  the 
vestry. 

The  defendant  eaid  he  bad  had  no  notice.  When  the 
complaint  was  made  men  were  put  to  work,  and  tbe 
houses  were  now  in  a proper  state  of  repair. 

Mr.  Woolryeh  lined  him  308.  and  costs  (21a,)  in  each 
case. 


LEGAL. 

The  American  Masons  at  Greenock. — In  an 
action  raised  recentl7  in  the  Greenock  Sheriff 
Court  at  the  instance  of  Messrs.  John  Cogbill  & 
Son,  contractors,  Smithston,  to  show  cause  why 
Michael  Storren,  one  of  the  American  masons, 
should  not  return  to  the  service  of  the  pnrsuers, 
which  he  had  left,  it  was  alleged,  without  just 
reason,  or,  failing  to  do  so,  bs  liable  to  a money 
penalty  or  imprisonment.  Sheriff  Smith  has 
just  issued  an  interlocutor  in  favour  of  the 
respondent. 

The  respondent,  in  consequence  of  an  advertisement 
which  appeared  in  the  Sun  (New  York)  newspaper, 
couched  in  the  following  terms:— “100  good  etonecutters 

to  go  to  Scotland,  two  years’  work,  lOd.  sterling  per  hour 
passage  piid,"  went  to  a Mr,  Abbott  in  Broadway,  New 
York,  who  engaged  him  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  at  an  after 
interview  got  him  to  sign  a paper  that  he  would  repay  his 
passage-money  at  the  rate  of  from  16a.  to  20e.  per  week 
until  the  (amount,  5l.  6s.,  was  repaid.  The  Sheriff 
rescinded  the  contract,  and  refused  the  prayer  of  tbe 
petition  on  the  groond  that  the  respondent  had  not  been 
made  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  docu- 
ment be  signed. 

Clahn  for  Building  Materials. — In  the  case  of 
Eastwood  V.  H.  Hall,  which  was  beard  at  the 
Southwark  County  Court  on  the  19th  nit.,  the 
plaintiff  claimed  14i.  for  building  materials 
alleged  to  have  been  supplied  to  the  defendant. 

The  supplying  the  materials  was  proved  by  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  plaintiff,  but  the  matter  was  disputed  by  tbe 
defendant,  who  contended  that  the  goods  were  supplied  to 
his  son,  James  Hall.  The  defendanisaid  henever  ordered 
the  goods.  His  sou  employed  the  workmen,  and  they  were 
paid  with  his  son’s  money.  Everything  was  done  oy  the 
direction  of  his  son.  Judgment  for  the  plaintiQ',  amend- 
ing the  summons  from  H.  Hall  to  James  Hall. 

Claim  for  Drawings.— Id  the  Sheffield  County 
Court,  on  the  18th  ult.,  Messrs.  E.  T.  Smith  & 
Co.,  of  Cemetery-road,  Sheffield,  sued  Mr.  Riley 
Carr  Robsoo,  stove-grate  manufacturer,  for  the 
recovery  of  221.  14a.  9d.,  balance  of  account  in 
respect  to  some  ornamental  drawings  and  other 
goods  supplied  to  him.  Judgment  for  the  plain- 
tiffs  for  the  full  amount  claimed,  and  costs  of 
three  witnesses. 

''Grinding  Money”  again. — In  the  West, 
minster  County  Coart,  on  the  25th  ult.,  the  case 
of  Kimble  v.  Peto  was  heard.  It  was  an  action 
brought  by  a carpenter  against  a builder  for 
“ grinding  money,’’  the  claim  being  for  Is.  6d.,— 
two  hoars’  work  at  9d.  per  hour.  The  claim  was 
resisted  on  the  gronnd  that  plaintiff  had  dis- 
charged  himself,  and  under  his  agreement  had 
forfeited  his  right  to  the  money  claimed. 

Plaintiff  said  he  entered  defendant'll  service  as  a car- 
penter, on  July  27th,  1876,  and  signed  an  agreement,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  on  being  discharged  he  should  be 
allowed  the  equivalent  of  two  hours’  work  for  ^rinding 
and  re-setting  his  tools.  In  October  last,  feeling  very  un- 
well, he  went  to  the  foreman  and  told  him  that  he  was  too 
ill  to  continue  his  work,  and  the  foreman  told  him  he  had 
better  go  home,  and  he  did  so.  After  laying  up  for  about 
a week  he  returned  to  his  employment,  and  told  the  fore- 
man that  he  then  felt  able  to  resume  his  work,  but  the 
foreman  told  him  that  there  was  no  more  work  for  him  to 
do,  and  that  he  was  to  go  to  the  cashier,  and  get  the 


balance  of  his  wages  ; bnt  on  receiving  it,  the  cashier 
refused  to  pay  him  the  Is.  6d.  for  “ grinding  money,”  and 
when  he  went  to  tbe  loreman  he  was  told  (hat  be  bad 
discharged  himse'f  and  was  not  entitled  to  it. — Defendant’a 
foreman  said  plaintiff'  had  absented  himself  for  ten  days,  | 
and  another  man  was  taken  on  in  liis  place.  The  judge 
thoughtplaintifi'  was  entitled  to  recover,  and  ordered  ine 
amount,  with  coats,  to  be  paid  in  a week. 

Claim  for  “Extras.” — At  the  CheBterfield 
County  (jourt,  on  the  17ch  ult.,  the  case  of 
Fletcher  v.  Saul  wa'i  heard.  The  plaintiff,  a 
painter,  sued  the  defendant,  a building  con- 
tractor, of  Sheffield,  for  221.  14s.  5id.,  being  the 
balance  of  an  account  for  work  done  to  some 
cottages  at  Hasland,  near  Chesterfield. 

It  appeared  that  in  January,  1876,  plaintiff  entered  into 
a verbal  contract  with  the  defendant  to  paint  twelve 
cottages  at  Hasland,  inside  and  out,  for  the  anra  of  ‘lot. 
During  tbe  time  the  work  was  being  exeonted  he  received 
20/.  I08.  on  the  contract,  but  there  were  a number  of 
extras  which  the  defendant  sabseqnently  ordered.  The  1 
defence  was  that  the  whole  of  the  work  was  included  in 
the  contract  for  251.,  with  the  eiceptionjof  about  259.  for 
varnishing  the  stoves.  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff’ with 
costa. 

A Model‘Maker’s  Claim, — In  the  case  of  Askey 
V.  Harvey  & Walters,  heard  in  the  Southwark 
County  Court,  on  the  19th  ult.,  the  plaintiff  waa 
a pattern  and  model  maker,  and  the  defendants 
had  a contract  for  supplying  iron  sashes  for  I 
windows  for  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  Old  Kent-| 
road.  , 

The  defendants  applied  to  the  plaintiff  to  supply  them  f 
with  models  for  sashes,  the  defendants  agreeing  to  pro-  | 
vide  the  drawings.  The  actual  dispute  was  for  31.  for  the  , 
wiudow  sash  mudel.  The  plaintiff  gave  evidence  to  the') 
effect  that  he  received  tbe  order,  but  that  no  time  was  1 
apecifled  as  to  the  completion  of  the  order.  Moses  1 
Harvey,  one  of  tbe  defendants,  stated  that  he  bad  mads  k 
repeated  applications  for  the  sashes,  and  an  order  was  if 
ultimately  given  to  Messrs.  Parr  & Watts,  of  Bermondsey.  J 
The  judge  said  that  ha  had  no  doubt  that  when  the  work  | 
was  ordered  no  time  was  specified.  Therefore  it  ought  to  | 
be  done  in  a reasonable  time,  and  thetime  to  his  mind  was  11 
reasonable.  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  I 

Professional  Services. — At  the  Westminster 
County  Court,  on  the  26th  ult.,  the  case  of 
Burrell  v.  Maepheraon  was  tried.  Tbe  plaintiff,  I 
a civil  engineer,  sought  to  recover  201.,  money 
expended  by  agreement  with  the  defendant. 

In  1373,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a company  (of  i 
which  defendant  was  chairman)  to  make  a street  tramway  j 
at  Great  Grimsby,  and  after  some  correspondence  between  I 
defendant  and  Mr.  Moseley  (the  solicitor  for  the  company)  | 
and  the  plaintiff,  the  latter  and  his  partner,  Mr.  'V’alpy,  ^ 
were  chosen  as  engineers  and  surveyors  of  the  said  tram-  1, 
way,  and  under  a letter  (in  the  form  of  an  agreement)  * 
written  on  the  4th  of  March  last,  by  tbe  defendant,  tbe  I 
plaintiff  was  to  be  paid  by  him  all  costs  out  of  pocket,  and  11 
live  per  cent,  on  the  outlay  by  the  company,  if  the  concern 
tamed  out  prosperous.  Plaintiff  made  several  journeys  ( 
to  Grimsby,  took  the  levels  and  surveys,  and  prepared  the  i 
plana.  He  also,  at  defendant’s  request,  got  the  prospectus  ) 
printed,  and  did  sundry  work,  in  conjonction  with  his 
partner,  to  promote  tbe  success  of  the  project,  which  was  ;f 
ultimately  registered  in  July,  1875,  but  as  the  company  ) 
had  not  proved  a auccesa,  lie  bad  not  (according  to  an  il 
understanding  to  that  effect)  made  any  charge  for  bis  I 
professional  services,  but  simply  for  his  costs  out  of  "1 
pocket.  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  with  costs.  » 

Landlords  and  Teiiants. — At  the  Brentford  i| 
County  Court,  before  Mr.  Seijt.Wheeler  (judge),  » 
two  actions  of  Haukes  v.  Madge  have  been  4 
heard,  involving  the  question  of  a tenant's  liability 
for  dilapidations.  TbepIamtiS"scasewas  that  tbe  4 
house  ooenpied  by  the  defendant  from  Michael-  J 
mas,  1873,  to  Michaelmas,  1876,  was  left  in  a bad  ;| 
state,  aud  would  require  an  expenditure  of  ‘ 
121.  13a.  (the  amount  claimed  on  the  first  sum- 
mons) to  put  it  into  tenaiitable  condition.  Tbe  1 
plaintiff  admitted  in  cross-examination  that  the 
house  was  mortgaged  at  the  time  of  the  letting,  ; 
and  was  still  in  the  bands  of  the  same  mort- 
gagees; whereupon  the  judge  said  that  the; 
plaintiff,  not  having  tbe  legal  estate,  waa  not 
entitled  to  maintain  an  action  for  an  injury  to 
the  freehold.  Judgment  of  non-suit,  with  costs. 

Obstructing  Light. — On  the  26ch  ult.,  before  1 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Mr.  Chitty,  Q.C., 
appeared  in  support  of  a motion  made  on  behalf 
of  Sir  Julius  Benedict  to  restrain  tbe  erection  of  r 
a building  adjoining  bis  house.  No.  2,  Manchester-  ■I 
square,  which  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  is 
room  in  which  be  received  pupils  and  transacted  J 
other  business  so  dark  that  be  waa  nnable  to  ir 
see  without  the  use  of  artificial  light.  Hie  lord.  ( 
ship  granted  tbe  injanotion  asked.  P 

Claim  for  Portland  Cement. — At  tbe  White-  || 
haven  County  Court,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  the  case  il 
of  Longmire  v.  Carver  was  heard.  J 

The  plaintiff  resides  at  Parton,  and  was  an  agent  for  the  J 
sale  of  Portland  cement.  On  the  23Qd  of  July  last  he  1 
supplied  tbe  defendant,  who  was  about  to  bnild  a house, 'I 
with  -il  cwt.  of  Portland  cement  at  Ss.  per  cwt.,  and  Is.  >1 
a-piece  waa  charged  for  the  bags  containing  it.  The  total  i| 
amount  due  for  cement  and  bags  was  71.  Ms.  Pivemonths  r 
after  tbe  delivery  of  the  cement  the  defendant  complained  I 
that  a portion  of  it  was  lumpy  and  unfit  for  use,  and  re-  'ii 
turned  it,  but  offered  to  pay  for  the  remainder.  The  | 
plaintiff  refused  to  receive  tbe  cement  which  was  sent  il 
back,  and  brought  the  present  action  to  recover  tbe  value  tl 
of  tbe  whole  of  tbe  cement  supplied,  and  the  bags.  The  I 
defendant  bad  paid  41.  9s.  3d.  into  court,  leaving  a balance 
due  of  31.  is.  9d,  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  |! 
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I CLAIM  FOR  PLANS  AND  LEASE. 

I NICHOLSON  V.  SIR  E.  BECKETT. 

iHis  was  an  action  (heard  in  the  Westminster 
mty  Court  on  the  let  inst.,  before  Mr.  Francis 
ley,  judge)  brought  by  a solicitor  to  recover 
38.  6d.,  balance  of  account  for  preparing 
as  and  a draft  copy  or  copies  of  a lease  granted 
aord  Verulam  in  respect  ofapieoe  of  land  re- 
ed for  a roadway  to  defendant’s  premises, 
om  plaintiff’s  evidence  it  appeared  that  he  was  in* 
!'ted  by  the  defendant  to  procure  a lease  from  Lord 
alain  in  respect  to  the  road  in  question,  and  that  the 
[sment  was  that  plaintiff  was  to  receive  41, 49.  for  his 
ces,  but  that  after  a draft  copy  of  the  lease  and  plans 
Bnbmitted  to  the  defendant  ha  fonnd  that  sundry 
ations  were  required  in  both,  and  for  this  extra 
bl«  plaintiff  claimed  an  extra  two  guineas.  Defendant 
lent  him  4i.  is.,  which  plaintiff  refused  to  accept,  and 
■ned  it. 

' Edmund  Beckett,  Q.C.,  tho  defendant,  who  con- 
sdhis  own  defence,  contended,  lirat,  that  the  plaintiff 
}d  to  do  the  work  for  41. 49.,  and  that  he  afterwards  in- 
ledhis  charges  to  61. 63.,  in  consequence  of  the  so-called 
‘.ra"work  which  was  caused  by  his  own  negligence; 
idly,  he  held  that  Lord  Veralatn,  who  granted  the 
nment,  was,  according  to  the  authorities  which  he 
, liable  for  all  the  legal  expenses  connected  with  the 
ting  of  the  lease. 

e Judge  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  defendant  had 
! a distinct  contract  with  the  plaintiff,  and  had  thereby 
;red  himself  liable.  Judgment  would  be  given  for 
ilaintilT  for  the  amount  claimed,  and  defendant,  if  so 
ed,  could  endeavour  to  induce  his  landlord  to  recoup 
he  amount. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 
leffield. — Two  branches  of  the  building  trade 
heffleld  are  now  agitating  for  an  advance  of 
38.  The  brioklayers  give  notice  of  an  advance 
J halfpenny  per  hour,  to  take  effect  from  the 
iJune  next,  and  the  plasterers  give  four 
‘khs’  notice  of  an  advance  of  49.  per  week. 

— A number  of  labourers  in  the  employ, 
'i  of  two  builders  at  Leith  have  struck  work 
an  advance  of  wages  from  6d.  to  G^d-  per 
. The  higher  rate  i8,already  paid  by  some 
e builders  in  the  town. 

, Austell, — The  St.  Austell  clay  labourers 
ig  failed  to  get  help  from  other  trade 
lists,  have  now  been  advised  by  their  seore- 
to  return  to  work.  Daring  the  strike,  how- 
the  masters  have  taken  on  non-union  men  5 
iquently  those  who  have  attempted  to  fight 
attle  to  the  bitter  end  will  have  to  seek  work 
'here. 

eds. — The  Leeds  cabinet-makers’  strike, 
h has  lasted  nine  months,  has  been  settled, 
he  men  have  resumed  work. 
mbeth. — Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  write  : — 
jferring  to  our  former  communications  as  to  the 
of  bricklayers  at  our  new  bnildings  on  the  Albert 
nkment,  will  you  allow  ns  to  state  that  the  council 
Operative  Bricklayers'  Society  have  at  length  with- 
their  pickets  ? They  thus  appear  to  have  abandoned 
tUempts  to  compel  ns  to  dischargetbetwoterra- 
diere,  who  continue  in  onr  emplo)'.  As  the  action 
council  has  met  with  almost  universal  condem- 
, we  refrain  trom  any  comment  on  the  proceedings, 
t to  say  that  our  experience  of  this  case  strongly 
ms  the  opinion  so  generally  expressed  that  picketing 
form  is  as  adverse  to  the  true  interests  of  the  work- 
a to  those  of  their  employers,  and  should  be  made 

ymsgrovc. — The  Bromsgrove  nailers,  at  a 
Dg  held  on  the  Ist  inst.,  unanimously 
red  not  to  accept  the  reduction  of  10  per 
in  the  wages  list  proposed  by  the  masters, 
as  further  resolved  not  to  take  any  iron 
the  whole  of  the  masters  agree  to  pay  the 
ist  price.  At  a meeting  held  on  the  5th 
it  was  decided  to  strike.  A letter  was  read 
Messrs.  H.  W.  Lewis  & Co.,  the  proprietors 

0 nail  factory,  stating  that  in  aooordance 
the  terms  of  their  contract  they  should 
•e  one  week’s  notice  from  their  men,  and  in 
It  they  [will  be  prosecuted ; but  at  the  expi. 

1 of  the  notice  they  had  no  desire  to  dis- 
lue  work,  but  should  reduce  prices  10  per 
conditionally  that  if  the  strike  maintained 
irices,  the  amount  deducted  should  be 
aed  to  the  men.  The  men  state  that  they 
M5nfident  the  strike  will  only  be  of  short 
ion. 

inese  Coolie  Labour  for  England. — The 
ee  Advertiser  says  that  a leading  colliery 
ietor  has  resolved,  in  spite  of  what  has 
place  in  California  and  Australia,  to  im- 
n number  of  Coolies  into  this  country,  and 
as  a specimen  of  Chinese  cheap  labour,  and 
otiating  on  the  anbjeot  with  the  Chinese 
isador. 

r Trade  Union  Congress. — The  Trade  Union 
imentary  programme  for  the  year  1877  has 
leen  issued  as  follows  : — 1.  A Bill  to  amend 
tw  of  oompensation  in  oases  of  accident,  so 
|lhe  workmen  or  their  families  may  sne  an 
•^er  in  the  event  of  injury  or  death  from 


accidents  due  to  negligence.  2.  A Workshop 
Regulation  Bill  for  women  and  children.  3.  The 
extension  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  bleaching  and 
dyeing  works.  6.  The  extension  of  the  Em. 
ployers  and.Workmen  Act,  1875,  to  English  sea- 
men whilst  in  British  waters.  7.  Reform  of  the 
Patent  Law.  9.  An  Act  to  prevent  trnck,  by 
making  compulsory  weekly  payments  to  work- 
men  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  To  this 
programme  the  Congress  adds  the  questions  of 
“ Employment  of  soldiers  in  agrionltural  work,” 
the  “ Efficiency  of  men  in  charge  of  boilers  and 
steam-engines,”  the  “ Smoke  Nuisance  Act,” 
and  the  “ Sweating  system  in  the  tailoring  and 
shoe  trades,”  besides  other  questions. 


WOODEN  HOUSE  FROM  NORWAY. 

The  house  was  built  for  Mr.  John  Fnlford 
Vickery,  North  Swanton,  Devon,  who  would  no 
doubt  give  any  particulars  asked  for. 


Sib,— I have  lately  been  givins  aome  attention  to  the 
subject  of  Norwegian  timber  buildinga,  with  the  same 
object  as  your  correspondent,  “ S.  M.  P,,”  and  also  for 
another  special  purpose.  It  is  my  intention  to  visit  Norway 
in  the  spring  to  make  myself  fully  acqoainted  with  the 
method  of  const  ruction,  and  tomake  arrangements  for  some 
buildings  I propose  to  erect  in  this  country. 

I can  adnae  your  readers  that  great  difficulty  at  present 
exists  in  getting  a single  house  constructed  to  a special 
design  (and  the  Norwegian  plans  will  not  suit  our  English 
notional,  but  where  several  precisely  similar  are  required, 
they  can  be  obtained  at  a very  moderate  coal . 

Ebxesi  TrEXEB. 


Sib, — In  answer  to  “ S.  M.  P.”  in  your  recent 
issue,  respecting  timber  buildings  snitable  for 
labourers’  cottages,  &o.,  I beg  to  inform  the 
writer  of  a system  carried  ont  by  me,  when 
employed  as  building  foreman  on  an  estate  in 
North  Wales  some  years  ago.  Our  modus 
operandi  was  as  follows  : — Cut  all  foundations  to 
a proper  depth  ; fill  up  with  concrete  to  say  2 in. 
below  floor-line ; build  fireplaces  and  chimney- 
stacks  in  brick,  arranged  in  centre  of  cottage  j 
then  raise  the  walls  1 ft.  above  floor-line  of  best 
Portland  cement  concrete,  to  form  a base  for 
superstructure  ; next  lay  a oourae  of  timber  7 in. 
by  in.  all  round  the  building  on  the  top  of  the 
walls,  overlapping  at  the  angles  and  partitions ; 
then  insert  vertical  bolts  of  ^ in.  round  iron  in 
all  angles,  in  centre  of  timber,  and  along  walls 
about  4 ft.  apart ; let  the  bolts  reach  to  the  top  of 
the  chamber.floor;  then  place  upright  blocks  on 
the  first  row  of  timber,  1 ft.  long,  7 in,  by  2 in. 
on  each  side  of  the  vertical  bolts.  Continue  the 
horizontal  timbers  all  round  the  building,  as 
previously  stated,  on  the  top  of  the  upright 
blocks ; then  more  blocks  and  timber,  till  you 
reach  the  height  for  chamber  floor;  make  the 
timber  to  carry  floor  joists  a little  stronger ; 
lay  floor-joists ; put  a row  of  timber  on  the 
same ; screw  down  all  bolts  hard  and  firm  with 
coupling  nuts  2 in.  long,  the  bolt  end  coming 
half-way  through ; then  insert  the  bolt  for  the 
next  story  in  tho  same  coupling,  and  continue 
the  bonding  as  previously  stated,  till  ready 
for  the  roof,  which  is  simply  framed  in  couples, 
projecting  eaves  and  gables.  All  openings  for 
doors  and  windows  are  cut  out  after  the  build, 
iug  is  covered  in.  All  the  buildings  inside  and 
out  are  lathed  vertical  to  horizontal  timbers,  and 
covered  with  good  lime  and  hair  plaster,  1^  in. 
thick.  Tho  above  can  be  built  for  about  one. 
third  the  cost  of  brick  or  stone  buildings,  and 
far  superior  as  a healthy  dwelling,  free  from  all 
dampness,  which  is  the  one  great  destructive 
agent  to  health  and  comfort.  I speak  from  ex- 
perienco,  having  lived  in  one  myself  some  time. 
Thebnildingslalludetoarenowas  perfect  as  on  the 
day  they  were  finished,  as  a personal  inspeotion 
would  prove.  The  system  would  be  invaluable 
in  foreign  countries  subject  to  earthquakes  and 
volcanic  commotions,  as  the  structure  is  bound 
together  as  one  piece,  and  would  resist  a great 
amount  of  vibration  before  it  would  shake  to 
pieces.  Some  people  will  say,  where  will  your 
building  be  in  case  of  fire  ? My  answer  is  this, 
a timber  building  properly  coated  with  good 
plaster,  and  bnilt  as  I would  direct,  will  resist 
the  action  of  fire  a long  time, — in  fact,  I believe 
longer  than  some  of  our  modern  buildings  of 
brick  and  iron,  which  are  represented  as  fire- 
proof ; but  we  have  had  sad  experience  of  the 
fallacy  of  that  in  the  last  few  years. 

J.  Brown. 


Heavy  Damages. — In  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
last  week  the  London  and  Sonth- Western  Railway 
were  directed  to  pay  1,0003.  to  a builder’s  foreman, 
named  Wakefield,  as  compeneation  for  injuries 
sustained  by  him  in  an  accident  at  Nine  Elms. 


A REFUGE  HARBOUR  AT  DUNGENESS. 

Sir, — I am  glad  to  see  you  are  drawing  atten- 
tion  to  the  necessity  of  a harbonr  of  refuge  at 
Dungeness.  The  subject  has  been  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  E.  Watkin,  M.P. 
for  Hythe ; and  I sincerely  hope  he  will  be  well 
supported  in  carrying  out  his  humane  efforts  to 
save  human  life  and  property.  The  east  side  of 
Dungeness  is  a roadstead  formed  by  nature, 
which  has  also  placed  there  in  overwhelming 
abundance  the  materials  wherewith  to  make  a 
breakwater ; and  it  is  well  known  by  all  nautical 
men  and  others  conversant  with  the  pecniiaritiea 
of  the  English  Channel  that  this  is  the  most 
suitable,  if  not  the  only  proper  place  between 
the  Downs  and  Portsmouth  for  the  formation 
of  a refuge  harbour.  Speaking  as  an  old 
inhabitant  and  an  agent  for  shipping  during 
many  years,  I can  testify  to  the  great  loss  of  life 
constantly  recurring,  and  to  the  want  of  due 
proteotiou  to  shipowners’  property  which  now 
exists.  Humanity  calls  for  aid.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  new  year,  which  will  not  very  soon  be 
forgotten,  there  were  several  ships  in  the  Roads, 
one  a large  emigrant  ship,  which  vividly  brought 
to  our  recollection  the  fate  of  the  NortJiJleet ; 
but,  happily,  she  slipped  from  her  anchor  just 
before  high  water  and  ran  to  leeward.  A large 
steamer  and  other  vessels  rode  out  the  gale,  the 
holding  ground  being  good — another  fact  strongly 
in  favour  of  a refuge  harbonr.  I sincerely  hope 
that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  carry  out  a 
proposal  which  would  prove  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  not  only  to  the  mercanile  marine  and 
to  the  Royal  Navy  of  this  country,  but  also  to 
the  shipping  of  all  nations.  T.  B. 


THE  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  THE  THAMES. 

Sib,— I notice  in  your  issue  of  last  week  a letter  from  a 
correspondent  enggestieg  a plan  for  constructing  an 
embaokment  for  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  principle  as  that  which  I (in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Douglas  A.  Onslow)  proposed  in  a letter  which 
appeared  in  the  Timet  of  the  15th  of  January.  The  plan 
was  therein  briefly  described  in  the  following  words  : — 
“We  think  the  necessity  fer  incurring  this  great  expendi- 
ture for  compensation  (caused  by  cutting  off  the  frontage 
of  tho  wharfs  if  an  ordinary  embankment  were  made)  can 
be  obviated  by  constructing  the  embankment  with  an 
outer  wall  following,  or  nearly  so,  the  southern  river 
frontage,  and  an  inner  wall  facing  tbe  present  river  front 
on  tbe  south  side,  the  space  between  the  inner  wall  of  the 
embankment  and  the  present  river  frontage  to  be  of  suffi- 
eient  width  to  form  a canal  communicating  with  the  river 
by  either  single  gates  or  locks,  the  embankment  to  have  a 
footpath  and  roadway  next  the  river,  connected  at  intervals 
with  tbe  present  roads.  The  neceasary  protection  would 
thus  be  afibrded  to  the  foreshore,  and  not  only  without 
injury  to  the  frontages,  but  with  the  farther  adruntage  of 
enabling  the  barges  and  other  craft  to  be  afloat  the  whole 
day,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  stranded  during  low  tide." 

Hksbv  Bobinson,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 


A MAP  FOR  CAB  FARES. 

Sib, — Ton  will  have  remarked  that  this  year’s  map  of 
the  “ London  Post-office  Directory’’  is  divided  into  squares 
corresponding  to  certain  figures, — 1 to  18,— from  north  to 
south;  and  certain  letters. — A to  X,— from  west  to  east. 
It  is  pointed  out  in  the  preface  to  the  book  that  these  may 
be  made  usefnl  in  calculating  distances.  Moreover,  in  the 
street  index  tbe  map  letter  and  number  is  given  under  the 
name  of  each  street. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  make  a suggestion  which,  I 
believe,  conld  be  adopted  to  public  ajvantage  in  con- 
nexion with  this  new  arrangement  ? The  map  of  Paris  has 
long  been  similarly  divided,  and  it  has  often  struck  me,  on 
looking  at  it,  that  if  a division  of  the  same  kind^wero 
carried  out  on  the  map  of  London,  it  might  easily  be  made 
subservient  to  one  or  two  important  purposes  of  municipal 
admiuistratioD.  The  one  purpose  to  which  I particularly 
desire  to  call  your  attention  is  the  regulation  of  cab  fares 
by  means  of  the  divisions  in  question. 

Tbe  squares  into  which  the  Post-office  map  has  been 
divided  are  1^  in.  across,  i.e.,  half  a mile,  according  to 
scale.  Now,  supposing  a rate  of  3d.  per  square  touched 
upon,  in  a straight  line  on  the  map,  were  adopted  as  the 
unit  of  charge, — the  Is.  minimum  for  a single  drive  being 
retained, — it  will  be  seen  that  the  calcnlation  of  a fare 
from  any  one  point  of  the  metropolis  to  any  other  point, 
however  distant,  or  however  near,  would  become  a very 
simple  matter,  about  which  no  argument  need  arise  that 
any  police  officer  could  not  summarily  decide.  Take,  for 
instance,  a drive  extending  from  the  corner  of  Edgware- 
road  to  the  Royal  Exchange ; the  corner  of  Edgware-road 
is  in  H9  square,  the  Royal  Exchange  is  in  09  square; 
the  squares  touched  upon  in  this  case  would  be, — H,  I,  J, 
K,  L,  M,  N,  0,  = eigbt  times  3d. =29.  Take,  as  another 
instance,  the  case  of  a drive  extending  from  the  Angel, 
Islington,  in  M 6 square,  to  RenningtoD  Park,  in  M 13 
square;  the  figures  touched  upon  in  thia  case  would  be,— 
6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 12, 13=eightiimeB3d.=2B. 

It  will  have  been  remarlied  that,  in  the  instances  sup. 
posed,  the  two  extreme  points  of  tbe  drives  bad  either  a 
letter  or  a figure  in  common,  whereas,  in  many  cases, 
both  the  letter  and  the  number  might  be  different,  as, 
indeed,  whenever  the  drive  extended  diagonally  across 
the  mao,  instead  of  due  north  and  south,  or  due  east  and 
west.  Take,  for  instance,  a drive  extending  from  Edgware- 
road  Station,  Kilburn,  in  E S,  to  Camberwell-green,  in 
N 14.  Two  aides  of  the  map  have  to  be  considered, — 
E to  N= 10  letters;  6 to  14=  10  figures.  The  fare  would 
then  be  reckoned  thus : — 10  figures  plus  half  of  101etters= 
15  times  3d.  =3s.  9d.  In  case  there  had  beeu  an  unequal 
number  of  letters  and  figures,  say  10  and  12,  the  reckoning 
would  have  been : 13  plus  half  of  10=17  times  3d. =4a.  3d., 
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the  highest  number  being  always  taken  in  full,  and  half  of 
the  other  added  to  it.  This  mode  of  counting  would 
allow  for  the  difference  between  the  length  of  a side  of  a 
square  and  the  length  of  the  diagonal  j indeed,  somewhat 
to  the  cabman’s  advantage,  but  uo  one  will  grudge  that, 
provided  a stable,  ready,  and  unquestionable  system  of 

aacertainiog  faros  can  be  secured. 

If  the  plan  here  suggested  were  adopted  it  would  be 
necessary  to  publish,  say  under  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Police,  a small  table,  which  any  one  could 
buy  for  sixpence,  of  all  streets  in  the  metropolis,  giving 
the  letters  and  numbers  of  each:  a sketch  reduction  map 
of  London,  divided  into  the  proper  squares  might  be 
added.  Ample  room  for  the  names  of  all  the  streets  in 
Paris,  printed  in  small  type,  is  found  in  the  margins  of 
the  Paris  map,  so  that  a like  table  for  London  could  be 
stowed  in  any  coat-pocket  or  in  any  lady's  reticule.  By  its 
means  any  one,  whether  acquainted  or  not  with  this  big 
city,  could  at  once  find  out  the  whereabouts  of  any  part 
he  might  want  to  go  to,  and  the  coat  of  a cab-drive 
thither.  Indeed,  were  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
direct  that  the  map  number  and  letter  be  added  to  the 
name  of  every  street,  any  stranger  having  lost  his  way  in 
London,  would  find  it  again  for  himself,  ifhe  only  remem- 
bered that  the  numbers  run  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
figures  from  west  to  east.  Hknbt  Chevassus. 


DISASTERS  IN  THE  MINE. 

SiE, — Permit  me  again  to  address  you  on  the  above 
sad  subject,  for  murder  underground  is  still  going  on.  In 
my  former  letters  to  you  suggesting  modes  of  preven- 
tion, I pleaded  and  appealed  in  the  name  of  humanity. 
Allow  me  now  to  reverse  it,  In  the  name  of  property,  ye 
owners,  adopt  every  practicable  precautions  to  secure 
your  mines.  The  Stonehill  Colliery  is  on  fire.  This  might 
have  been  prevented  by  dipping  the  brattice  cloth  in  any 
of  the  many  solutions  which  render  such  things  incom- 
bustible. Wood-work  the  same.  Some  mines,  once  on 
fire,  burn  many  years ; thus  your  property  is  lost.  Why 
not  have  an  iron  pipe  (size  of  rain-water  pipe)  from  a 
blast-fan  to  supply  vital  air  below  ? In  the  event  of  a fire, 
this  fan  and  pipe  would,  in  five  minutes,  extinguish  any 
fire,  however  vast,  by  carbonic  acid  gas  (ingredients  kept 
ready).  But,  avast  ! owners, — first  get  the  men  ont;  not 
that  they  are  property,  bat  get  them  out.  This  pipe 
would  also  give  timely  warning  when  water  is  rising  in  the 
mine  at  the  lowest  place  ; holes  in  the  pipes  to  admit 
water,  which  would  be  blown  through  to  the  fur  end,  and 
squirt  over  an  old  watchman.  All  this  is  practicable ; the 
outlay  not  great : besides,  your  property  would  rise  in 
value.  K-  T. 


“TOBIN’S  SYSTEM  OF  VENTILATION.” 

Sir, — In  your  iBBae  of  January  27th  I notice 
a letter  on  the  above  subject  from  Mr.  Crozier, 
C.E.,  the  county  surveyor  of  Durham,  stating 
that  if  the  Tobin  system  of  ventilation  con- 
sisted of  the  admission  of  fresh  air  into  a 
horizontal  air-flue  and  transmitting  the  same 
into  different  apartments  by  means  of  smaller 
vertical  flues,  there  was  nothing  new  about  it, 
inaamuoh  as  it  had  been  used  in  the  county  gaol 
at  Durham  since  18-it.  I may  say  that  I had 
arranged  for  a similar  system  of  ventilation  for 
the  cells  of  an  extension  of  the  Ipswich  Borough 
Gaol  which  was  purposed  to  be  carried  out  about 
six  years  ago. 

I have  applied  the  system  of  ventilation  by 
upright  pipes  to  other  buildings  since  that  time, 
and  before  Mr.  Tobin  gave  publicity  to  the  plan. 
I observe  from  an  illustrated  advertisement  that 
Messrs.  Shillito  & Shorland,  of  Manchester,  claim 
to  be  the  patentees  of  a plan  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  identical  with  Tobin’s. 

Neither  Mr.  Tobin  nor  Messrs.  Shillito  & 
Shorland  can  fairly  claim  the  system  as  their 
invention,  for  the  plan  had  been  practised  for 
years  before  they  obtained  their  patents. 

Edw.ard  Buckh.am, 

Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Ipswich. 

There  can  scarcely  be  occasion  for  any 
further  letters  on  this  subject. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Portobello. — The  erection  of  a new  Established 
Church  for  Portobello  is  about  to  be  commenced 
in  Duddiogstone  parish.  The  site  is  on  rising 
ground,  and  the  church  is  designed  in  the  Early 
French  style.  The  ground-floor  area  will  measure 
70  ft.  long  by  52  ft.  broad,  and  35  ft.  high  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  and  ia  designed  to  accommodate 
530  sitters,  exolnsive  of  the  cboir  seats  near  the 
organ.  Additional  accommodation  to  the  extent 
of  270  sittings  will  be  provided  in  the  galleries. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  church  will  be  a session, 
house  capable  of  seating  over  200  persons,  and, 
on  either  side  of  the  session-house,  ladies’  and 
gentlemen’s  waiting-rooms,  with  lavatories,  &o., 
adjoining.  The  plans,  furnished  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
M'Fadzen,  arohiteot,  Edinburgh,  have  been  ap- 
proved  by  the  Church  authorities. 

Qodalming. — A vestry  meeting  was  held  on  the 
24th  ult.  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  re- 
vised plan  prepared  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A., 
for  the  restoration  of  the  parish  oburcb.  It  was 
resolved  to  adopt  the  revised  plan,  and  that  the 
committee  be  empowered  to  carry  out  the  work. 

Leominster. — The  Hereford  Times  says  that 


the  work  of  restoration  at  Leominster  Priory 
Church  is  being  very  satisfactorily  carried  on  by 
the  contractor,  Mr.  Charles  Edwards,  builder. 
The  works  now  executed  are  stated  to  have 
given  satisfaction,  both  to  the  representative 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  to  the  local  clergy  and 
Restoration  Committee.  A few  days  ago  the 
foundation-stone  of  one  of  the  principal  pillars 
of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  was  laid.  The 
column  has  since  been  completed.  Mr.  William 
Prosser  is  the  foreman  of  the  works. 

Towyn. — The  committee  of  the  Towyn  Church 
restoration  haveorderedtheir  architect  to  prepare 
amended  plans  aud  specifleations,  so  that  the 
work  may  be  commenced  in  early  spring. 

Leigh. — The  parishioners  of  Leigh,  Dorset, 
have  resolved  that  the  ohurchwardens  should 
obtain  plans  and  estimates  from  Mr.  Farrell,  of 
Sherborne,  for  repairs  and  alterations  of  the 
pariah  ohurob.  It  is  proposed  to  add  a new 
south  aisle,  also  a new  roof,  vestry,  &c. 

Pirton. — Pirton,  or,  as  it  was  known  in 
ancient  times,  Periton,  Herts,  on  the  ISth  nit. 
celebrated  the  completion  of  the  first  portion  of 
the  restoration  of  the  old  church — that  of  the 
tower.  Some  time  ago  the  tower  was  condemned 
as  unsafe  by  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson, 
and  in  July  last  the  work  was  commenced.  The 
tower  was  entirely  palled  down,  and  has  been 
rebuilt  in  exactly  the  same  style  and  dimensioDS, 
with  the  Norman  arches  to  nave  and  obanoel,  as 
originally.  The  cost  of  the  work  has  been  about 
1,200L,  and  the  nave  and  chancel  still  require 
restoring.  Mr.  Bates,  of  Stevenage,  was  the 
contractor. 

New  Shoreham, — New  Shorehara  Church,  near 
Brighton,  was  re-opened  on  the  8th  nit.,  after 
restoration  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Loader,  arohiteot.  The  works  which  have  been 
in  progress  have,  as  our  readers  know,  excited 
much  criticism.  The  north  transept  has  gained 
a spacious  appearance  by  the  removal  of  the 
old  wooden  partition  which  recently  occupied 
half  its  space  ; and  the  old  abortion,  styled  a 
vestry,  has  been  swept  away  from  the  south 
transept.  Passing  into  the  cboir  and  aisles,  the 
removal  of  the  many  coats  of  whitewash  which 
once  overlaid  them  reveals  the  surface  of  stone- 
work, with  its  tool-marks  and  hard  grain  stu- 
diously untouched  and  preserved.  The  new 
north  aisle  windows  are  being  filled  in  with 
stained  glass  from  the  manufactories  of  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  aud  Messrs.  Cox  & 
Sons.  The  formerly  bricked  - up  windows  in 
the  clearstory  and  tower  have  been  opened  out, 
bringing  to  light,  in  the  latter  part,  bidden 
carved  stone  columns,  capitals,  and  bases.  There 
ia  a new — said  to  be  too  large — carved  pulpit 
from  Durham  Cathedral.  Outside  of  the  build, 
ing  the  patches  of  brickwork  have  been  removed, 
and  made  good  with  Qintwork,  and  the  “compo” 
on  the  west  front  has  been  kuocked  off.  Mr. 
Bruton,  of  Brighton,  was  the  contractor,  and  his 
foreman  in  charge  was  Mr.  Tingley. 

Moulton. — On  the  16th  ult.  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  consecrated  a new  church  at  the  village 
of  Moulton,  midway  between  Northwioh  and 
Middlewich.  The  new  ohnreh,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Stephen,  is  in  Davenham  parish, 
has  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  rector, 
the  Rev.  T.  France  Hayhurat,  and,  with  the 
parsonage-house,  has  cost  about  5.0001.  The 
land  was  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Verdin,  of  the 
Newbridge  Salt  Works.  The  church  is  Gothic 
in  style,  with  open  roof  of  red  pine,  and  seats 
of  stained  wood,  varnished.  There  is  sitting 
accommodation  for  about  300  adults  and  50 
children.  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Chester,  ia  the  archi- 
tect ; and  Mr.  Beckett,  of  Harford,  is  the 
contractor. 

Linslade. — The  committee  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  repair  of  the  church  at  Old  Linslade, 
Backs,  have  decided  to  abandon  the  original 
project  of  placing  a new  roof  on  the  nave,  and 
carrying  out  a few  minor  repairs,  such  as  could 
only,  after  all,  answer  as  a patch.np  to  an  un- 
sound fabrio.  They  have  called  in  the  assistance 
of  an  architect,  Mr.  Lawrence,  whose  plans 
provide  for  the  nave  walls  to  be  rebuilt,  with 
battlements,  and  a new  porch  similar  to  that 
now  existing,  preserving  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  present  character  and  appearance  of  the 
bnilding. 

Whitecha'pel. — The  new  parish  church  of  St. 
Mary,  Whitechapel,  was  consecrated  on  the  2od 
inst.  The  ohnreh  (of  which  Mr.  Ernest  0.  Lee 
is  architect,  and  Mr.  Chappell  the  builder)  was 
fully  described  in  the  Builder  for  the  27th  ult., 
p.  89. 

Casllemilk, — On  the  25th  ult.  the  new  church 
of  St.  Mungo,  on  the  Castlemilk  estate,  in  the 


parish  of  St.  Mungo,  Dumfriesshire,  was  opene 
The  church,  which  is  built  on  a pioturesqae  sii 
adjoining  the  highway,  and  about  200  yan 
south-east  of  the  old  struoture,  was  designed  I 
the  late  Mr.  D.  Bryce,  R.S.A.,  of  Edinburg 
and  cost  about  5,000J.  The  old  church  w: 
opened  on  the  7th  of  January,  1842,  but  sim 
that  time  the  population  of  the  parish  has  great 
increased,  and  the  aooommodation  and  oomfo 
not  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  times,  t 
1874  Mr.  Jardine  made  an  offer  to  the  herito 
that  he  would  build  a new  church  at  his  o? 
expense  and  on  his  own  estate,  on  the  conditii 
that  be  received  the  old  church,  the  site.  ai 
the  surrounding  enclosure,  his  intention  beio 
it  is  said,  to  convert  this  into  a scho 
This  offer  was  accepted.  The  church 
built  of  a light-grey  freestone,  from  Broo 
holm  quarry,  Linlithgowshire.  The  main  fe 
tore  of  the  bnilding  is  the  tower  on  the  norti 
east  angle,  whiob  is  19  ft.  square,  and  rises  tc 
height  of  about  70  ft.  The  interior  measnr 
60  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  will  accommodate  about  3i 
worshippers.  The  contractors  were, — Masomi 
Mr.  Alexander  Matthew,  Edinburgh;  joinej 
work,  Mr.  T.  Irving,  Lockerbie;  plumbing,  li 
Beattie,  Lockerbie ; slatiog,  Mr.  Anderson,  Edl- 
burgh;  plaeteriug,  Messrs.  Laidlow,  Lockerbri 
staining  and  varnishing,  Mr.  Carson,  Stirlini 
and  stained-glass  windows,  Jas.  Ballantynei 
Sons,  Edinburgh. 

Ede^iderry. — On  the  2‘ith  ult.  the  pariah  ohun 
of  Edenderry  was  reopened  by  the  Bishop  I 
Derry  and  Raphoe.  The  church  has  been  clos 
for  restoration  during  the  past  seven  monfci 
and  has  now  undergone  a complete  remodellij 
of  the  interior.  A new  chanoel  has  been  add'} 
as  also  anew  porch  and  belfry, new  vestry-root 
&c.  Within,  the  former  uncomfortable  arranji 
meats  have  been  superseded  by  cathedral  pfi 
log;  and  a Musgrave  stone  pulpit  and  readii) 
desk  have  been  placed  at  the  northern 
southern  sides  of  the  chancel  arch.  The  n} 
building  is  of  dark  blue  stone  with  white  drri 
ings  from  Dungannon  quarries,  the  plans  a 
designs  having  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Jc 
Kennedy,  architect,  Derry.  The  entire  c 
will  be  about  4501. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NET 
Liverpool. — Great  George  - street  Cha< 
Liverpool,  ia  to  be  re-opened  on  the  lltb  it 
after  enlargement  according  to  plana  by  , 
W.  I.  Mason,  architect,  Messrs.  W.  T.  Tomkini 
& Co.  being  the  contractors.  The  enlargem 
consists  of  a new  building  contiguous  to  .> 
cbapel,  and  includes  rooms  for  the  chapel-keep 
comprising  a living-room  and  two  bedroomat 
large  kitchen,  where  ample  preparations  oazj 
made  for  tea  meetings,  whilst  underneath  ‘J 
k a room  for  storing  tables,  forms,  &o.  i 
commodious  minister’s  vestry,  with  lavatof 
and  a deacons’  vestry  on  the  same  flq 
22  fo.  by  13  ft.  6 in.  (with  lavatory),  which 
be  available  for  a large  number  of  committi 
and  olasses  connected  with  the  chapel.  '| 
cost  has  been  upwards  of  2,000Z.  j 

Southleigh. — The  new  Wesleyan  Chapelf 
Sonthleigh,  which  has  been  erected  as  a memci 
of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley, — the  fonnderi 
Methodism  having  preached  his  first  sermoill 
Southleigh  Church, — was  formally  opened'^ 
the  23rd  ult.  The  building  has  cost  about  6|l 
Mr.  Charles  Beil,  of  Loudon,  was  the  archit} 
and  the  builder  was  Mr.  William  Cantwell;ji 
Newland,  Witney.  , 

Clogher. — The  Presbyterian  Churoh  at  Clog:^ 
County  Tyrone,  was  I's-opened  on  the  26th 
after  enlargement  and  renovation.  The  nj 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  William  Danbarr,  K^ 
faddy,  Clogher,  aud  the  plans  were  drawti 
Mr.  Wm.  CuthberCsoD,  Clogher,  and  submiM 
to  the  approval  of  Mr.  Wm.  Mulliu,  arohit! 
Omagh. 


Brighton  School  of  Art. — On  Friday,); 
2Qd  just.,  tbe  new  school  of  science  and  ar!: 
Brighton  was  opened  by  H.R.H.  the  Prinl 
Louise,  Marebiouess  of  Lome.  The  bnildi 
which  has  been  already  illustrated  and  desoni 
in  our  pages,  baa  been  erected  from  the  desi, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  j| 
George  Gibbins,  architect.  Mr.  Georgerl 
Lookyer  is  the  builder;  Messrs.  Johnson  &c'.! 
of  Ditohling,  have  executed  the  terra-cotta  wi' 
and  Messrs.  Pinker,  of  Oliftonville,  the  a i 
carving.  The  heating  arrangements  have  ill 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Packham  & Sontl 
Brighton,  hot-water  engineers,  ' 
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SILICATE  PAINTS. 

I In  the  course  of  a lecture  at  the  Society  of 
I rts,  “ On  the  Way  to  make  Workmen’s  Cottages 
(om''ortable,  Warm,  and  Healthy,”  Mr.  F.  E. 
hicke  said  ; — 

I now  come  to  a very  important  point 
fith  regard  to  rendering  workmen’s  cottages 
realthy,  I allude  to  the  internal  painting  and 
^ooratioD,  with  silicate  paint  for  woodwork, 
'od  silicate  wash  fur  the  walls  and  ceilings, 
ilhese  non.poisonons  paints,  manufactured  by 
;he  Silicate  Paint  Company,  of  Liverpool  and 
^ondon,  do  nob  owe  their  existence  either  to 
jcoidental  discovery  or  to  a “happy  thought,” 
Qt  are  the  results  of  long.conlinued  research 
^□d  experiment,  to  produce  pigments  free  from 
he  well-known  objeotious  to  ordinary  paints, 
'he  selection  of  silica  as  a basis  was  not  a sola- 
ion  of  the  difficulty  in  itself,  for  silica  in  various 
iprms  and  varying  quality  was  already  used  in 
^e  production  of  rough  anti-oorrosive  and  sili- 
ate  paints  made  by  simply  mixing  silica  in  a 
acre  or  less  fine  powder  with  the  common 
lainting  colours.  Silica  was  selected  as  the 
lase  because,  when  obtained  absolutely  pure, 
: has  no  chemical  action  whatever  on  iron  or 
ny  of  the  metals;  nor  can  it  be  destroyed  by 
.re  or  by  acids.  Extreme  cold  also  has  eo 
ffect  on  it:  in  fact,  it  is  an  indestructible 
iirodaotf  incapable  of  injury  to  the  most  deb- 
ate pigments  with  which  it  may  be  combined. 
^'he  silica  used  by  the  Silicate  Paint  Company  is 
ibtained  from  a natural  deposit  of  almost  pure 
alex  in  North  Wales.  It  is  found  in  a basin  of 
olcanic  origin,  which  forms  the  bed  of  a small 
ike,  and  is  doubtless  the  product  of  centuries 
f natural  levigabion.  When  dried  it  is  found  to 
e in  the  condition  of  a powder,  finer  than  it  would 
e possible  to  reduce  it  to  by  mechanical  means, 
'be  first  great  difficulty  to  overcome,  y'\z.,  the 
reduction  of  a non-poieonous  white  paint  of 
ood  body,  of  course  necessitated  the  discarding 
f white  lead  and  zinc  oxide.  The  new  silicate 
’bite,  a patented  preparation  of  zinc,  has  all  the 
ood  qnalitiee  of  white  lead  without  its  attendant 
od  ones.  It  resists  foul  air,  and  retains  its 
whiteness  and  opacity  under  all  conditions,  will 
nthstand  500°  of  heat,  has  a covering  power 
iqual  to  the  best  lead,  and,  besides  being  non- 
oisonouB,  has  no  chemical  action  whatever  on 
be  metals.  Of  the  other  colours  it  will  be 
Dough  to  say  they  are  one  and  all  non- 
oisouous,  and  coutain  neither  lead,  antimony, 
rsenic,  nor  copper,  in  any  form.  The  only 
isadvantage  from  which  these  paints  suffer, 
a common  with  the  ordinary  painting  colours, 
i the  inability,  as  yet,  to  discover  a vehicle 
ar  them  to  supersede  linseed  oil.  A step 
a this  direction  has  doubtless  been  made  in  the 
reduction  of  the  petrifying  liquid,  though  this 
I not  applicable  in  all  cases.  It  is  certainly  to 
e regretted  that  a more  enduring  medium 
annot  be  found,  as  the  silioate  pigments  will 
'ithstand,  uninjured,  a degree  of  heat  that 
'Ould  utterly  destroy  the  oil  with  which  they 
re  mixed. 

In  a recent  letter  to  the  Times  on  the  sub- 
set of  white  lead  versus  zinc  white,  Mr.  Barff, 
'rofeesor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
eferring  to  the  new  silicate  white,  says,  “ I wish 
j call  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  this 
uestion  to  the  fact  that  they  can  obtain  a better 
aint  in  all  respects  than  white  lead,  and  one 
bat  has  no  injurious  effects  on  the  health  of 
lose  who  prepare  or  use  it.”  Mr.  Geo.  Godwin, 
Iso,  speaking  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Social 
cience  Congress,  on  the  subject  of  damp  houses, 
0.,  alluded  to  the  preparation  of  the  Silicate 
aiut  Company.  He  said, — “When  we  recollect 
ae  enormous  amount  of  injury  that  lead  paint 
id  every  year,  and  the  number  of  persons  who 
’ere  damaged  most  seriously  by  it,  and  the  diffi. 
□Ity  of  keeping  damp  out  of  houses,  and  when 
hey  found  that  this  oompany  claimed  to  meet 
hese  two  points,  it  became  obvious  that  their 
reparations  were  of  the  greatest  importance.” 

The  question  of  the  cost  of  the  silicate  paint, 
B compared  with  white  lead,  being  in  many 
laes  the  all-important  one,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
now  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  advantages 
f the  former,  they  are  found  in  working  to  be 
om  10  to  15  per  cent,  cheaper.  Though  slightly 
earer  in  the  first  coat,  they  have  nearly  double 
le  bulk  of  white  lead,  and,  weight  for  weight, 
ill  cover  almost  twioe  the  space.  Being  cheap, 
)n-poisoDOUP,  permanent  of  colour,  of  good  body, 
imp  proof,  all  but  indestructible,  and  suitable 
ike  for  delicate  interior  decoration  or  the  most 
epoEed  oat-door  wear  these  paints  surely  supply 


the  painters’  “desideratum.”  The  increasing 
demand  for  the  preparations  of  the  Silioate  Paint 
Company,  particularly  from  the  “trade” — met 
by  the  openiog  of  an  establishment  in  London  — 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  prejudice  with 
which  innovation  and  improvement  are  generally 
received  is  in  this  case  fast  disappearing,  and, 
I venture  to  predict  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  use  of  lead  paint  will  bo  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

Another  specialty  of  the  Silicate  Paint  Com. 
pany  is  the  petrifying  liquid,  for  the  cure  of 
damp  walls  and  the  preservation  of  stone,  brick, 
plaster,  cement,  &c.,  from  decoy.  This  prepara- 
lion  (also  called  the  washable  distemper)  is  a 
water  paint,  manufactured  in  two  distinct  forms, 
viz.,  as  a transparent  liquid,  for  indurating  soft 
stone  or  brick  when  it  is  desirable  to  render  it 
damp-proof  without  altering  its  character  or 
appearance ; and  as  a paste,  in  all  colours.  In 
the  latter  form, — apart  from  its  damp-resisting 
qualities, — I propose  to  use  it  in  the  place  of 
common  distemper,  for  the  decoration  of  bed- 
rooms, corridors,  staircases,  passages,  basements, 
kitchens,  &0.,  presenting  an  appearance  almost 
equal  to  paint,  and,  like  paint,  admitting  of 
being  thoroughly  cleansed  by  washing;  and  I 
also  intend  to  use  it  on  the  bare  walls,  which 
will  save  the  cost  of  plastering;  and  1 here 
invite  your  inspection  of  these  samples,  which 
I have  had  prepared  to  demonstrate  the  nice 
appearance,  the  economy,  and  the  healthiness 
of  this  invaluable  petrifying  liquid.  This  petri- 
fying liquid  could  also  he  used,  at  a very  small 
cost,  for  the  borders  of  all  floors,  and  might  be 
stencilled  in  patterns,  as  shown  here  on  this 
margin.  As  it  is  also  unaffected  by  disin- 
fectants, the  value  of  the  petrifying  liquid  from 
a sanitary  point  of  view  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
and  its  recent  introduolion  into  the  decorations 
of  the  School  B ard  buildings,  workhouses, 
prisons,  asylums,  and  other  large  iastilutions 
must  ultimately  result  in  its  general  adoption 
for  all  buildings  of  this  character,  as  well  as  by 
all  persons  who  study  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  houses,  not  oiily  of  the  poor,  but  of  all 
classes. 

The  enamelling  paint,  which  renders  vornishing 
unnecessary,  is  the  last  of  the  decorative  prepara. 
tions  manufactured  by  the  Silicate  Paint  Com- 
pany,  and  is  a capital  paiot  for  superior  interior 
work  of  all  kinds.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  a 
paint  drying  with  a hard,  highly  glossy  surface, 
and,  like  the  petrifying  liquid  and  silicate  paint, 
is  admirably  suited  for  damp  walls.  It  will 
thoroughly  prevent  the  penetration  of  moisture, 
however  copious,  when  applied  to  the  walls 
or  foundations  of  dwelling  - houses,  railway 
arches,  bridges,  tunnels,  viaducts,  and  other 
structures,  and  is  invaluable  for  porous  tile- 
roofs.  Two  coats  of  it  are  equal  in  effect 
to  two  coats  of  ordinary  paiut  and  two  coats  of 
varnish,  while  on  clean  ironwork  one  coat  is,  in 
most  cases,  sufficient.  For  the  production  of 
telling  decorative  effects  at  small  cost,  the  paints 
of  the  Silicate  Company  are  unequalltd.  As  an 
example  of  this,  one  coat  of  enaraelliug  paiot, 
succeeding  a coat  of  silioate  paint  on  a surface 
previously  treated  with  one  coat  of  petrifying 
liquid,  gives  an  admirable  result,  and  has  also 
the  merit  of  speedy  execution, — a point  often  of 
considerable  importance.  The  enamel  dries 
speedily,  and,  in  combination  with  the  silicate 
paint,  has  been  used  with  the  most  complete 
success  on  damp  walls,  to  which  lead  paints 
could  not  be  made  to  adhere  from  the  presence 
of  excessive  moisture.  Recent  experiment  has 
also  demonstrated  that  the  enamel  is  not 
affected  by  chloride  of  sodium  (common  ealt). 
Iron  treated  with  one  coat  of  this  paint  was 
exposed  in  the  open  air  for  months,  in  con- 
tact with  salt,  and  watered  at  frequent  intervals. 
After  a considerable  time  had  elapsed,  the  iron 
was  removed  and  examined,  when  both  the 
metal  and  paint  were  found  to  be  in  the  same 
condition  ns  when  first  applied.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  nse  of  the  enamel  for  the  pro- 
teoiionof  the  iron  ships  engaged  in  the  salt, 
carrying  trade,  whioh  had  always  previously  to 
be  cemented  internally,  at  great  cost,  with  loss 
of  space  and  increase  of  dead  weight. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  the  chairman,  Dr. 
Richardson,  said  in  the  oour<-e  of  his  address, — 
The  silicate  washes  and  paints  which  had  been 
referred  to  were  very  important,  and  be  con. 
sidered  them  a great  advance  in  sanitary  science. 
He  had  seen  etructures  where  these  paints  were 
applied,  and  thought,  with  a little  improvement, 
so  as  to  remove  the  coarseness  of  the  surface, 
they  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  in 
house  constrnotion. 


^mIis  fifccifatb. 

Geography.  By  George  Gbove,  F.R.G.S.  With 
Maps  and  Diagrams.  Macmillan. 

This  is  one  of  a series  of  “ History  Primers, 
edited  by  J.  R.  Green,”  and  is  an  admirable  and 
most  successful  attempt  to  present  to  children 
the  general  facts  in  relation  to  the  geography  of 
the  earth  in  a simple  but  vivid  and  natural 
manner,  very  different  from  the  unntterable 
dryness  of  the  general  rule  of  school  geography 
books,  and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  the  learner 
to  think  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  he  uses, 
und  to  realise  to  himself  the  actual  nature  of  the 
facts  brought  before  him.  When  the  tropics,  for 
instance,  are  mentioned,  it  is  explained  that  they 
are  so  called  from  a Greek  word  signifying  “ to 
turn,”  because  at  those  points  the  sun  seems  to 
stop  in  his  path,  and  turn  back  again.  Some  of 
us  can  remember  for  how  long  “the  tropics’^ 
were  mysteries  to  us,  and  regarded  as  having 
something  cabalistic  about  them,  just  for  want 
of  a simple  word  of  explanation  of  that  kind. 
The  manner  in  whioh  rivers  are  formed,  the 
meaning  of  the  basin  and  water-shed,  are  made 
clear  at  once  by  the  simple  illustration  of  the 
roof  of  a house,  with  a gutter  between  two 
slopes.  The  small  sketch  of  an  iceberg,  with  the 
submerged  portion  seen  through  the  water,  will 
do  more  to  give  children  an  idea  of  the  scale  and 
character  of  bergs  than  telling  them  fifty  times 
that  there  is  “ eight  times  as  much  under  water 
as  is  seen  above.”  A small  map,  in  which  the 
Atlantic  is  shown  as  if  dry,  and  shaded  so  as  to 
indicate  the  scenery  and  mountain  ranges  that 
lie  beneath  the  eea,  is  very  useful  as  giving  an 
idea  of  the  unity  of  character  of  the  earth’s 
surface.  The  attempt  to  explain  Mercator’s 
projection  of  the  earth  from  the  globe  is 
perhaps  as  comprehensible  to  the  youthful 
mind  as  it  can  well  be  made,  though  we  are 
inclined  to  think  this  is,  as  some  one  said  of  the 
Catechism,  “ what  they  will  understand  when 
they  are  older.”  But  in  general  the  informa- 
tion is  imparted  in  such  a way  as  to  make  the 
children  feel  a real  interest  in  it,  and  realise  it  as 
a description  of  the  globe  they  live  on,  instead 
of  looking  at  it  merely  as  a matter  of  hard 
words.  It  is  the  very  sort  of  book  we  want 
for  them,  and  contains  what  may  be  very 
suggestive,  also,  to  not  a few  older  persons. 
The  accomplished  author  has,  we  see,  in  prepara- 
tion,  a more  advanced  class-book  of  school 
geography,  to  be  issued  shortly. 


The  Church  Rambler.  London  and  Bath  : 

Hamilton,  Adams,  & Co.  1876. 

Tnis  book  of  more  than  500  pages  consists  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  parish  chnrcbes  of  Somer- 
setshire and  Wiltshire  within  a radius  of  a few 
miles  from  Bath.  They  originally  appeared  in 
that  old-established  journal  the  Bath  Herald ; 
and  are  now  published  at  the  “ argent  request 
of  many  friends  of  the  Rambler,  who  from  his 
own  cjnfeeaion  in  a very  modest  preface  is  not 
a “professed”  archaeologist.  In  spite  of,  and 
malice  might  say  in  consequence  of,  this  fact 
the  description  of  several  interesting  churches — 
each  accompanied  with  a sketchy  illustration — 
is  light  and  appropriate  reading;  and  a good 
deal  of  local  information  is  imparted  which 
cannot  fail  to  amuse,  obtained  as  it  is  by  per- 
sonal observation  and  itinerant  curiosity  ; or,  in 
the  words  of  the  author,  by  “ tho  poetic  fitness 
of  chance,” — a line  of  modern  heroics  which 
not  the  kindest  intentions  on  our  part  can  pre- 
vent us  quoting  in  this  slight  review  of  a book 
intended  for  the  public  rather  than  any  technical 
section  of  it.  Yet  at  the  same  time  the  long 
account  of  West  jn  Chnrch, — whose  vicar  during 
the  restoration  and  enlargement  of  the  build- 
ing “endeared  himself  to  his  parishioners  by 
sitting  up  in  the  churchyard  through  the  night 
to  see  that  the  graves  which  bad  been  uncovered 
were  not  disturbed,” — contains  plenty  of  anti- 
quarian incident,  and  is  replete  with  anecdotes  of 
events  whioh  have  occutred  in  and  around  it 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  The  names  of 
those  who  have  been  engaged  in  recent  altera- 
tions or  additions  to  the  churches  in  question  are 
scrupulously  recorded  ; and  both  glass-paintera 
and  arohiteots  have  received  often  the  oommen. 
datory  notice  they  doubtless  deserved.  Some  of 
the  quaint  epitaphs  to  be  enconutered  in  rambles 
amongst  country  ohurohyards  are  introdneed, 
and  a curious  one  of  the  last  century,  which 
compares  the  world  to  “a  city  full  of  crooked 
streets”  is  shown  to  be  the  original  of  another, 
more  refined,  and  of  more  recent  date,  in  a 
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ohnrohyard  at  Elgin.  The  latter  is  good  enongh 
to  quote.  It  rnns  : — 

Life  is  a city  with  many  a street ; 

Death  is  tbemarket  where  aU  men  meet. 

If  life  were  a thing  which  gold  could  buy. 

The  poor  could  not  live,  and  the  rich  would  not  die." 

If  the  old  argament  of  the  more  sentimental 
Greek  philosophy  be  capable  of  practical  appli- 
cation,— and  liying  people  have  attempted  to 
apply  it  to  modern  schooling, — that  childreti 
should  be  instrocted  in  those  technical  matters 
which  pertain  to  the  trade  or  profession  it  is  in- 
tended  to  give  them, — an  embryo  parson,  or  even 
a bndding  arohseologiat,  may  get  a go(^  many 
hints  as  to  training  from  the  pages  of  a Cborch 
Bambler,  who  nob  only  remained  to  pray  in  every 
church  he  visited,  but  always  found  somethiDg 
on  which  to  dilate  in  situations  where  less  good- 
natured  critics  would  carelessly  scoff.  The  book 
is  well  got  up  and  suitable  for  a present  both  to 
young  and  old  readers,  especially  those  who  are 
connected  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath, 


thresh  Air  in  the  House,  and  How  to  Secure  it. 

By  Jas.  Cubtis,  C.E.  London  : Ward,  Look, 

& Tyler. 

Within  the  compass  of  thirty  pages  the 
elementary  facts  as  to  ventilation  are  set  forth 
very  clearly,  and  in  the  closing  two  pages  Mr. 
Curtis  gives  his  recommendation.  The  air,  be 
urges,  must  in  all  cases  be  brought  into  the 
building  from  above';  that  is  to  say,  by  means  of 
a pipe  or  pipes  passing  down  from  above  through 
the  roof,  and  so  to  the  cellar  or  basement.  It  is 
much  better  during  the  construction  of  the  house 
to  leave  openings  in  the  front  and  back  walls, — 
channels,  in  fact, — in  the  piers  between  the 
windows,  for  the  purpose  of  admission ; whilst 
for  the  eshaust,  the  pipe  or  pipes  should  be 
carried  up  in  the  chimney-stacks,  so  as  to  receive 
all  the  advantage  possible  from  the  heated  flues, 
and  as  near  the  kitchen  one  as  possible,  because 
that  is  in  use  every  day.  The  descending  pipe 
has  openings  at  the  levels  of  the  various  floors, 
and  is,  in  fact,  an  inverted  syphon,  with  the  long 
end  uppermost,  and  will  admit  just  air  enough 
to  replace  what  is  consumed,  and  no  more,  whilst 
what  it  does  supply  is  as  pure  as  the  locality  can 
furnish.  Its  aotiou  will  commenoe  the  moment 
that  any  diminution  takes  place  in  the  rooms  from 
whatever  cause — as,  for  instance,  the  least  in. 
crease  of  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  ascending 
or  eduction  pipe,  and  can  only  oease  when  all  parts 
of  the  room  are  of  one  uniform  temperature. 
The  eduction  pipe  is  virtually  the  short  leg  of 
the  syphon,  and  cannot  allow  any  cold  air  to 
descend  through  it  into  the  room  below,  from 
the  simple  fact  that  the  air  contained  in  it  is 
of  a higher  temperature,  or  more  rarefied  than 
that  of  the  descending  column,  and  is  therefore 
Bpcoifloally  lighter.  This  pipe  must  be  simply 
for  the  purpose  described,  and  only  have  open, 
ings  into  the  room,  as  close  under  the  ceilings 
as  possible,  and  on  no  account  have  any  open- 
ings into  the  flues.  Such  arrangements  as  these 
would  doubtless  be  useful. 


The  Alexandra  Palace  in  the  Auction 
Mart.— On  Thursday  the  Alexandra  Palace 
and  grounds  were  offered  for  sale  at  the  Mart, 
by  Messrs.  Norton,  Trist,  & Watney,  on  behalf  of 
the  mortgagees,  and  under  an  order  in  liquida- 
tion. There  was  an  immense  attendance,  and 
the  room  not  being  large  enongh,  the  auctioneer 
sent  a messenger  to  engage  the  Cannon-street 
Hotel ; but  that  not  being  at  liberty  the  sale 
proceeded.  The  first  offer  made  was  300,000t., 
the  successive  biddings  advancing,  by  offers  of 
lOjOOOi.  each,  to  4il5,000J.  At  this  sum  the  auc- 
tioneer announced  that  the  property  was  with- 
drawn, at  the  same  time  stating  that  it  bad  coat 
1,000,0001.,  and  that  800,0001.  must  be  considered 
its  fair  minimum  value.  He  invited  private 
offers  for  the  property. 

Good  Advice. — The  operative  rulemakers  of 
Birmingham  have  presented  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle 
with  a handsome  ivory  rule.  In  acknowledging 
the  presentation  Mr.  Kettle  says: — “I  trust  it 
£the  society]  will  hold  together  many  years  to 
faithfully  and  amicably  carry  out  the  important 
trade  and  personal  benefits  for  which  it  is 
founded.  Keep  up  your  standard  of  quality,  and 
you  will  maintain  the  prosperity  of  your  trade 
against  all  competitors,  and  secure  fair  profit  for 
the  employer  and  fair  wages  for  the  workman.” 


London  Bridge. — At  a meeting  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Coonctl  on  the  Slst  ult.,  Mr.  R.  P. 
Taylor  moved  an  instruction  to  the  Bridge-house 
Estates  Committee  to  obtain  forthwith  an  esti- 
mate (with  design)  of  the  probable  cost  of 
removing  the  present  granite  wall,  which  is 
nearly  2 ft.  on  each  aide,  doing  away  with  the 
recesses,  making  the  footpath  5 ft.  wider,  or 
14  ft.  2iD.  in  all,  and  sobstituting  a light  open 
balustrade.  Mr.  Moore  seconded  the  motion,  con.  ^ 
tending  that  the  saggestion,  if  carried  out,  wonld 
conduce  immensely  to  the  comfort  of  foot, 
passengers  over  the  bridge.  Mr.  Bedford  would 
add  words  of  this  sort  to  the  motion, — “And 
also  to  ascertain  whether,  by  a re-arrangement 
of  the  present  pavement  of  London  Bridge,  more 
accommodation  could  be  given  to  passengers.” 
Mr.  R.  P.  Taylor  was  disinclined  to  adopt  the 
variation.  Mr.  Heginbothom  thought  the  pro- 
posal was  like  going  back  with  the  question 
relating  to  London  Bridge.  In  1869  a similar 
scheme  was  considered.  It  was  merely  playing 
with  the  subject  to  consider  this  small  altera- 
tion. Mr.  Shaw  likened  the  proposal  to  a little 
patch,  and  submitted  that  it  would  not  carry  out 
the  intentions  of  the  citizens.  It  was  agreed  to 
add  to  the  motion  the  words,  “And  report.” 
With  this  alteration  the  resolution  was  carried. 

Art  Pottery. — Messrs.  Mintons  have  (accord" 
ing  to  the  Staffordshire  Advertiser)  just  forwarded 
to  London  one  of  the  largest  pieces  included  in 
their  contract  for  the  decoration  of  the  western 
staircase  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  This 
piece,  which  is  nob  less  than  54  ft.  square,  repre- 
sents “ The  Triumph  of  Truth  and  Justice  over 
Ignorance,  Superstition,  and  Crime.”  Those 
who  have  visited  the  ceramic  galleries  in  the 
Museum  may  have  noticed  that  the  lower  part 
of  this  staircase  is  exci’ted  in  embossed  majolica 
by  the  same  firm,  and  all  the  ceilings  and  a 
portion  of  the  sides  ■with  stoneware  tesserso, 
cemented  together  in  the  fire,  and  afterwards 
painted  with  special  colours.  These  being  sub- 
mitted  to  a strong  heat,  enable  the  work  to  resist 
the  action  of  gas,  acids,  or  any  other  deleterious 
agencies  destructive  of  ordinary  oil  or  fresco 
paintings.  This  is  what  is  called  the  Campbell 
mosaic  process,  and  the  staircase  when  complete 
will  include  nob  less  than  eighty-fonr  different 
parts  (dome,  panels,  portraits,  or  borders).  The 
piece  just  sent  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Foster,  an  artist  in  the  employment  of  Messrs. 
Mintons,  from  cartoons  painted  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Moody,  of  South  Kensington. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.— 
Mr.  Henry  Bidgood,  the  St.  James’s  West- 
minster  representative, — one  of  the  few  now 
remaining  original  members  of  the  Board, — 
in  consequence  of  certain  indications  of  declining 
health  having  set  in,  and  yielding  to  the  advice 
of  his  medical  attendant  and  the  persuasion  of 
immediate  friends,  to  relinquish  the  anxious  and 
arduous  obligations  pertaining  to  the  position, 
baa  resigned  bis  seat.  Mr.  Bidgood  first  gob  bis 
scat  in  a sharp  contest  with  Mr.  James  Beal. 
That  he  has  ever  since  retained  the  confidence 
of  his  vestry  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  on  the  occasion  of  each  of  the  half 
dozen  triennial  effluxions  of  tenure  of  office,  bis 
re-election  has  always  boen  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  vestry.  Immediately  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Board's  official  intimation  of 
the  vacation,  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Elam,  an  old 
member  of  the  vestry, — now  churchwarden  and 
chairman, — was  onanimously  elected  St.  James’s 
future  representative. 

Cleopatra’s  Needle.  — The  World  says,— 

“ There  is  now  no  indiscretion  in  stating  that 
the  ‘eminent  surgeon,’  recently  alluded  to  in 
this  colnmn  as  having  taken  ou  himself  the 
charges  of  conveying  the  obelisk  known  as  Cleo- 
patra’s Needle  from  Alexandria  to  London,  is 
Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson.  He  has  made  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  with  Mr.  Dickson,  the  well, 
known  civil  engineer,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
10,0001.  The  obelisk  will  be  surronnded  with 
water-tight  and  air-tight  casing  of  boiler-plates, 
will  have  a wooden  keel  and  an  iron  deck,  and 
will  be  towed  through  the  Mediterranean  by  a 
powerful  steamer.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every 
necessary  precaution  will  be  adopted : it  wonld 
be  very  easy  to  make  a failure. 

The  North-Eastern  Eiailway’s  Architect. 
Mr.  Wm.  Peachey,  who  went  from  Darlington  to 
York  a few  months  ago  to  act  as  architect  to  the 
North-Eastern  Railway  Company  in  succession 
to  the  late  Mr.  Burleigh,  has  (according  to  a 
Darlington  paper)  resigned  his  appointment  just 
recently,  Mr.  Peachey’s  emoluments  were  700?. 
a year  and  travelling  expenses. 


Proposed  Widening  of  Walbrook. — A 
memorial,  to  which  are  attached  upwards  of  700 
signatures,  comprising  those  of  Alderman  Sir 
James  Clarke  Lawrence,  the  representatives  of 
the  ward  in  the  Common  Council,  several  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  many  of  the  moat  im. 
portant  firms  in  the  City,  has  been  presented* 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  calling  their 
attention  to  the  serious  inconvenience  and  delay 
to  business  generally  which  is  caused  by  the 
very  inadequate  access  at  preseut  afforded  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bank  of  Euglaud  and 
the  north  of  London  to  Cannon-street  and  the 
south.  Ou  the  score  of  economy  it  is  contended 
that  there  should  be  no  further  delay,'beoau8e  at 
a future  time  the  value  of  the  property  required 
to  widen  the  street  will  be  greatly  enhanced,  and 
the  mere  cost  of  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  by 
the  police  in  Walbrook  amounts  to  285?.  per 
annum,  whereas  with  a wider  thoroughfare  but 
a small  proportion  of  that  expenditure  would  be 
necessary. 

Landslip  in  Bath. — A serious  landslip,' 
which  has  been  in  progress  some  months,  but 
has  grown  much  worse  during  the  recent  heavy  ; 
rains,  is  causing  considerable  anxiety  in  Bath.  i 
It  is  in  the  district  known  as  Hedgemead,  and  i 
forms  the  central  part  of  the  declivity  the  ' 
summit  of  which  is  known  as  Beacon  Hill.  Over 
an  area  of  more  than  half  a mile  square  the  i 
surface  of  the  land  has  for  many  months  past 
exhibited  unmistakeable  signs  of  subsidence,  ■ 
fissures  in  the  walls  of  houses,  cracks  in  new ' 
and  stoutly-bnilb  masonry,  fractures  in  gas  and 
water  pipes,  and  the  contraction  of  doorways  and  i 
windows,  being  the  evidences.'  The  city  surveyor 
of  Batb,  by  order  of  the  Town  Council,  is  keeping  \ 
a vigilant  watch  on  the  district.  The  subsidence 
has  recently  become  so  active  that  some  of  the 
inhabitants  have  been  warned  that  their  houses 
are  unsafe.  It  is  thought  the  slip  is  the  result  1 
of  an  underground  current  of  water  acting  upon: 
a bed  of  gravel  or  sand. 

A Portrait  Bast. — A short  time  after  the 
presentation  of  a testimonial  to  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
S.  C.  Hall,  on  the  occasion  of  their  Golden 
Wedding,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  their  con- 
tinuous and  good  literary  services  during  a long 
series  of  years,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Llewellyn 
Jewitt,  F-S.A.,  that  pome  of  Mr.  Hall’s  more’ 
intimate  friends  might  like  to  possess  a bust 
of  him  as  a memorial  of  the  event.  Mr.  Jewitt 
accordingly  asked  a few  to  unite  with  him,  and 
by  his  patient  and  friendly  care  the  project' 
has  been  carried  to  a successful  end.  The 
model  was  executed  by  Mr.  Gallimore,  who 
executed  the  Masonic  bust  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  several  other  successful  work.'!,— • 
under  the  eye,  and  with  the  finishing  touches,  = 
of  Mr.  Goss,  by  whom  it  has  been  produced  in 
Parian.  It  is  an  excellent  and  cbaracteristio  i 
likeness,  and  will  doubtless  be  sought  for  by 
many  beyond  the  small  circle  for  whom  it  was.: 
originally  prepared. 

The  Discoveries  at  Mycenae.— Dr.  Schlie.: 
mann,  whose  discoveries  at  Mycen®  are  nowu 
attracting  attention  throughout  the  world,  hasJ 
returned  to  Athens,  where  he  is  engaged  in  the  . 
preparation  of  a work  on  the  subject,  to  be 
published  by  Mr.  Murray.  It  will  be  illustrated 
with  400  or  more  photo-lithographic  plates  of  the 
treasures  found.  According  to  the  Levant  Herald^  '. 
these  photographs  are  now  being  executed  under* 
Dr.  Sohliemann’s  supervision  at  Athens,  and  he 
writes  to  a friend  in  that  city  that  “they  are  •! 
excellent.”  “Unfortunately,”  he  adds,  “ there  i 
is  little  hope  that  the  treasures  will  be  ready  for 
exhibition  iu  Athens  before  next  summer,  as  the  ' 
Archccological  Society  has  not  yet  ordered  the'' 
necessary  glass  cases,  nor  is  the  Academy  ready  ' 
for  their  reception.  This  will  cause  delay,  asi 
there  is  no  suitable  place  here  to  expose  a massi 
of  treasure  which  would  occupy  an  entire  upper  j 
story  of  the  British  Museum.”  Dr,  Schliemann  j 
is  an  American  citizen. 

Her  Majesty’s  Opera  House. — On  the  lafe  , 
inst.  Her  Majesty’s  Opera  House,  in  the  Hay., i 
market,  was  offered  for  sale  at  the  Auction  Martj'l 
Mr.  Galsworthy  (of  Chinnock,  Galsworthy, 

, Chinnock)  being  the  auctionepr.  It  was  statedij 
that  the  rebuilding  cost  60,0001.  ten  years  ago,  :| 
and  that  the  theatre  was  held  on  under-leaa^l 
now  held  by  Earl  Dudley,  for  a term  of  years,,! 
expiring  in  1891,  at  a rent  of  1,834?.  The  highesb-i 
bid  was  26,000?,,  by  Mr.  Nagle,  of  the  Alhambra,'! 
who,  however,  afterwards  said  he  had  misunder-ij 
stood  his  instructions,  and  withdrew  the  bid.;| 
Matters  thus  remain  in  suspense  at  the  preseubi 
date.  'I 
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roposed  Street  Improvement  in  Chelsea, 
meeting  of  .the  Cheleea  Veatry  on  the  29th 
letters  were  read  (1)  from  Earl  Cadogan 

0 a continuation  of  Oakley-street  to  Ken. 
ioo,  stating  that  he  will  be  glad  to  promote, 
ny  means  in  his  power,  the  aoherae  for  carry- 
k new  street  in  a direct  line  from  Albert- 
JO  to  South  Kensington,  believing  that,  in 
loting  enoh  a soheme,  the  Vestry  were  con- 
Dg  the  best  interests  of  the  district  and  its 
bitantsj  (2)  from  Mr.  Gordon,  M.P.  (one  of 
borough  members),  on  the  same  subjeot,  re- 
Dg  that  he  will  make  a point  of  conferring 
, Sir  Charles  Dilke  upon  the  question.  It 
resolved  that  the  surveyor  obtain  a copy  of 
original  plan  of  the  proposed  improvement, 
that  copies  be  furnished  to  the  vestrymen 
all  persons  interested  in  the  scheme, 
he  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — The 
th  ordinary  meeting,  of  the  session  1876-77 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  30tb, 
George  Robert  Stephenson,  president  in  the 
r.  The  paper  read  was  “ On  the  Combus- 
of  Refuse  Vegetable  Substances  for  raising 
im,”  by  Mr.  John  Head,  C.E.  A description 

given  of  various  means  adopted ; and  in 
jluaion  the  belief  was  expressed  that  as  the 
land  for  meohanical  appliances  increased  so 
Id  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  the  beat 
lities  of  fuel  for  steam  boilers  in  rural  dis- 
ba.  It  was  thought,  therefore,  that  the  only 
hod  of  rendering  the  use  of  steam  power 
^ersal,  particularly  for  agriculture,  would  be 
jonstruot  the  boiler  of  the  engine  so  as  to 
Lse  the  local  supplies  of  combustible  material 
very  kind. 

'hames  Valley  Drainage. — It  ia  stated 
; the  town  conncil  of  Kingston  have  resolved 
ppoae  to  the  utmost  the  proposed  formation  of 
aited  drainage  district  for  the  several  towns 
parishes  in  the  Thames  Valley.  At  a special 
ting  of  the  vestry  of  Barnes,  held  on  the 
inst.,  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed 
iemning  the  proposal, of  the  Richmond  Board 
ruarclians,  who  are  the  ratal  sanitary  autho- 
for  the  parish  of  Barnes,  to  establish  sewage 
ks  on  Barnes-common,  and  reiterating  the 
jion  expressed  by  the  vestry  in  resolutions 
sed  in  1872  and  1874,  “ that  it  is  not  de- 
ble  to  establish  local  drainage  works,  but  that 
a their  wish  to  be  united  with  other  districts 
a combination  which  may  be  sanctioned  by 
Local  Government  Board.” 
jabourers’  Cottages  for  Maidstone. — Mr. 
Hornibrook,  in  a letter  to  the  South  Eastern 
;ette  on  the  dearth  of  labourers’  cottages  at 
.dstone,  says : — " Schools  are  built  and  kept 
at  great  expense,  but  as  the  Quarterly  Review 
e remarked,  crowd  parents,  girls,  and  boys 
1)  one  bed-room,  and  the  Devil  will  far  more 
nnndo  all  that  the  school  teaching  can  effect, 
idstone  has  never  failed  to  aid  any  pbilan- 
opio  work.  I hope  that  Mr.  Peabody’s  example 

1 stir  up  a resolution  to  provide  decent  homes 
all  our  labourers,  at  a rent  within  their  means, 
ur  one  hundred  cottages  have  been  removed 
rhe  centre  of  the  town,  and  there  are  several 
idsatid  other  cottages  now  crowded  where  few 
.lid  like  to  live  if  they  could  get  elsewhere.” 
Proposed  Marine  Palace  at  New  Brighton. 

I issue  of  shares  is  announced  for  the  erection, 

a limited  company,  of  a “ grand  marine 
ace  ” at  New  Brighton,  Cheshire,  which  is  a 
iat  resort  during  the  summer  months.  What  is 
iposed  is.the  erection  of  an  ornamental  palace, 
ih  music  and  a variety  of  other  attractions  for 
liters,  a convenient  site  of  eleven  acres  having 
fu  secured  for  the  purpose ; and  this  palace 
il  its  grouuds  is  intended  to  be  to  this  seaside 
,Drt  what  the  Spa  ia  to  Scarborough,  the 
uarium  to  Brighton,  and  the  Pavilion  to 
iithport.  The  total  share  capital  is  100,000L 
10,000  shares  of  51.  each. 

Ireat  Pind  of  Ancient  Coins. — A numis- 
Itic  discovery  almost  unparalleled  in  extent  has 
Im  made  near  Verona.  Two  large  amphorm 
pe  been  found  containing  no  less  than  two 
intals,  or  about  600  English  pounds  weight,  of 
los  of  the  Emperor  Gallienus  and  his  successors 
.bin  the  hundred  years  following  bis  reign, 
e number  of  coins  is  estimated  at  between 
000  and  55,000. 

Alarming! — A rumour  reaches  us  that  a 
ok  of  residences  thirteen  stories  high  is  about 
be  erected  on  the  land  belonging  to  the ’51 
mmissioners  adjoining  the  east  side  of  the 
yal  Albert  Hal!.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Com. 
^sioners  have  preserved  power  of  control  over 
elevation  and  arrangements. 


The  New  Nisi  Prius  Court  at  Chester. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Lockwood,  architect,  has  presented  a 
report  to  the  county  magistrates  upon  the  build- 
ings  for  the  Nisi  Prius  Court  now  being  erected 
under  his  superintendence.  The  works,  although 
considerably  retarded  by  the  long-continued  wet 
weather,  have  been  so  far  advanced  as  to  be 
ready  for  the  roofing,  the  whole  of  the  timbers 
being  fixed,  and  the  walls  and  stonework  being 
very  nearly  completed.  A considerable  portion  of 
the  internal  fitting  and  woodwork  for  the  ooort 
is  in  course  of  preparation  at  Mr.  Warburton’s 
works  in  Manchester. 

The  Pinsbury  Printing  and  Stationery 
Works. — Messrs.  Waterlow’s  new  premises  on 
the  site  of  Finsbary-markeb  were  visited  by  the 
Architeotural  Association  on  Saturday  last,  when 
Mr.  William  Ward  Lee,  the  arohiteofc,  kindly 
explained  the  specialities  in  the  mode  of  oon. 
straotion  adopted.  The  premises  were  fully 
described  and  illustrated,  with  plans,  section, 
and  elevation,  in  the  Builder  for  May  6,  1876 
(vol.  xxxiv.,  pp.  433—437),  and  therefore  it  is 
only  necessary  for  us  here  to  mention  the  visit 
of  the  Association, 

Post  Office. — The  City  Press  says  it  is 
rumoured  that  the  Government  will  require  a 
very  large  tract  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Post-office  for  new  buildings.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  erection  of  the  new  building  in  St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand,  the  accommodation  provided 
ia  utterly  inadequate  to  the  growing  demands  of 
commerce,  so  that  the  addition  of  a further 
building  is  necessary.  The  delays  and  irregu- 
larities arising  from  the  present  overcrowded 
state  of  the  department  are  a subject  of  general 
complaint  throughout  London. 

Worcester  Dwellings  Improvement  Com- 
pany.— The  second  annual  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany was  held  on  the  2nd  inst.  The  directors 
purchased  during  the  past  year  a building 
site  in  Stephenson-terrace,  Britannia-square, 
Worcester,  which  they  readily  disposed  of  in 
lots  at  a satisfactory  profit.  They  have  also 
entered  into  an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Worcester  Model  Dwellings  (consisting  of 
thirty-seven  houses  and  other  buildings).  They 
recommended  payment  of  a dividend  at  the  rate 
of  6 per  cent,  per  annum. 

Cookery. — At  Brighton  the  opening  demon- 
stration in  connexion  with  the  New  School  of 
Cookery  took  place  on  Saturday,  when  Miss 
Smithard  delivered  a lecture  on  high-class 
cookery,  before  a large  assemblage  of  ladies. 
At  Cttnterburi/  a crowded  meeting  baa  been 
held  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a local  school  of  cookery.  The 
mayor,  who  presided,  said  he  knew  of  no  subject 
of  so  much  importance  in  the  homes  of  the 
middle  and  working  classes. 

New  Central  Pire  Brigade  Station.— 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  at  its  meeting 
on  the  2Dd  inst,,  decided  to  invite  tenders  for 
building  the  new  bead. quarters  for  the  Fire 
Brigade  at  Winchester  House,  Southwark  Bridge- 
road.  The  designs  of  the  superintending  archi- 
tect Mr.  Vulliamy,  embrace  accommodation  for 
the  chief  officers  and  the  staff,  together  with 
workshops  and  other  facilities  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  Brigade. 

Yorkshire  and  North  of  England  Land 
Agents’  and  Surveyors’  Association. — This 
Association  was  established  in  1866,  and  year 
by  year  the  Society  has  gone  on  increasing  In 
importance  and  usefulness,  the  number  of  its 
members  being  now  upwards  of  forty.  The 
president  for  1877  is  Mr.  Carr,  of  Heslingham, 
near  York.  The  Society  has  just  celebrated  its 
half-yearly  meeting  by  a dinner  at  the  Black 
Swan  Hotel,  Coney-street,  York. 

Proposed  Biaffaelle  Celebration.— A move- 
ment is  on  foot  in  Italy  for  celebrating  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Raffaelle, 
which,  however,  ia  more  than  six  years  off  at 
present,  as  the  great  painter  first  saw  the  light 
on  the  28th  of  March,  1483.  It  is  proposed,  as 
the  first  step  towards  the  worthy  celebration  of 
such  an  event,  to  erect  a statue  or  some  other 
sculptured  monument  at  Urbino,  the  native  place 
of  the  great  painter. 

Burglar-proof  Construction  in  America. 

Mr.  Alexander  Mitchell,  the  Wisconsin  railroad 
manager,  is  building  a bank  building  and  safe 
depository  in  Milwaukee,  and  in  the  construction 
of  his  money  vaults  has  made  the  floor,  walls,  and 
top,  of  two  thicknesses  of  railroad  rails,  and  has 
surrounded  this  barrier  with  a very  thick  wall 
of  stone. 


A Novel  Apology. — At  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Killarney  guardians  attention  was  called  to 
the  defective  sanitary  condition  of  some  house 
property  in  one  of  the  lanes  of  the  town.  The 
chairman  of  the  Board  explained  that  the  owner 
of  the  property, — a medical  gentleman, — was  so 
recently  married  that  he  had  not  had  time  to 
look  after  the  nuisance  complained  of. 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute. — The  Iron  and 
Steel  Institate  general  meeting  has  been  fixed 
for  March  2l8t  and  22od,  when  papers  will  be 
read  of  interest  to  the  coal  and  iron  trades.  The 
British  Iron  Trade  Association’s  annual  meeting 
will  take  place  on  the  23rd  of  March ; both  meet- 
ings will  probably  bo  held  at  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers. 

The  Inhabited  House  Duty. — At  the  meet- 
ing  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Metro- 
politan Poor-Rate  and  Local  Taxation  League, 
held  on  the  Slat  ulb.,  it  was  UDanimoasly  resolved 
to  commence  an  agitation  to  obtain  the  total 
abolition  of  the  Inhabited  House  Duty. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  Little  George  ion,  and  premises 
adjoining,  at  High-street,  Chatham, for  Messrs.  Arkcoll  & 
Co.  Mr.  G.  Friend,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T. 
Potter : — 

Bishop £2,471  7 2 

Clements  & Wallis  2,451  0 0 

Blake  2,346  0 0 

Tozer  2.330  0 0 

Bridge 2,232  0 0 

IfayUr 2,14-li  0 0 

Gates  2,092  0 0 

Pankhurst 2,042  13  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Devonshire  Castle, 
Hurrow-road,  for  Mr.  Brown.  Mr,  H.  K.  Cotton,  archi- 
tect : — 

WBliams £1,324  0 0 

Temple  & Foster 1,183  0 0 

Oodden  1,170  0 0 

Brown 1,162  0 0 

Hanley  1,080  0 0 

Toms  l.f’BO  0 0 

Lamble  (accepted)  1,043  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Unicorn  public-house,  High-street, 
Hoxton.  Mr.  W.  A.  Longmore,  architect : — 

Colls £472  0 0 

GiU 392  0 0 

Pittman  (accepted)  320  0 0 


For  warehouse,  No.  2,  Foster-lane,  City,  for  the  Rev, 
W.  F.  Dashwood.  Mr.  J.  Lewis  Holmes,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Joseph  Waghorn ; — 

Taylor  & Grisk £4,680  0 0 

Merriit  & Ashby 4,454  0 0 

SomervOle  & Smith 4,434  0 0 

Kirk 4.'z23  0 0 

Scrivener  i White  4.173  0 0 

Kelly  Bros 4,095  0 0 

Gould  & Brand...'. 3,989  0 0 

Bayes,  Bros.,  & Allen 3,947  0 0 

Braid  & Co 3,800  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  Chapel,  School,  and 
fences,  at  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire.  Mr.  Charles  Bell, 
architect.  Quantities  bv  Mr.  Henry  LoveCTOve 

Chapel.  School.  Fences. 


-£3,0S0  £900 

..  2,836  816 

..  2,798  787 


Lilley  .... 

Hinson  .. 

Hobson 

Hunter  2,771  '/oo 

Hensman  2,767  765 

Priest 2,623  760 

Laycock,  Holmes, 

& Co 2.227  650 


For  the  erection  of  two  houses  at  Spilsby.  Lincolnshire, 
Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr,  Henry 
Lovegrove : — 

Hobson  


..£1,874 


Hin 

Hunter  

Lilley  

Hensman  

Priest  

Laycock  & Co.  . 


0 0 
i.'eoo  0 0 
1,600  0 0 
1,600  0 0 
1,443  0 0 
1,341  0 0 


For  reboilding  the  Rising  Sun,  Reading,  for  Messrs. 
Byle3  &,  Co.  Messrs.  Wm.  & J.  T.  Brown  & F.  W. 

Albury,  architects ... 

Goodey  (accepted) £920  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  business  premises, 
London-street,  Reading,  for  Mr.  James  Winder.  Messrs. 
Wm.  A J-  T.  Brown  & F.  W.  Albury,  architects 

Jenkins  (accepted) £972  0 0 

For  house  at  Henbury,  lor  Mr.  W.  H.  Butterworth 
Mr.  W.  H.  Crisp,  architect.  Quantities  so^pplied:-- 


Davis  . 

Haiherley  

Hawell  

Stephens  S Bastow .. 
Teals  


..£5,744 

6,489  u 0 
6,18o  0 0 
4,999  0 0 
4,800  0 0 


St.  Pancras  Baths  and  Washhouse 

Lofroe  & Co 

Hook  &.  Oldrey  

Sabey  & Son  

Pcebble  & Co 

Manley  & Rogers  

Smith 

Biittley 

Bayes,  Bros.,  & Allen  

Crocket 

Aitchison  & Walker 

Kirk  Sc  Randall  

Nightingale  (withdrawn) 


.£27,100  0 
15,675  0 
. 25,500  0 
24,980  0 
. 2f,9a0  0 
24, <185  0 
, 23.960  0 
, 23,930  0 
. 23,900  0 
23,890  0 
. 23,860  0 
12,743  0 
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aliefp-Pens,  cattle-shcddiDg,  and’ auclion-riDg.  for 
I^ew  Cattle  Market,  Dorchester.  (The  formation  of 
gronnd,  iron  fencing,  and  boundary  walla,  hare  been 
Deforetendered  for.)  Mr.  Wm,  Norman,  engineer 
Contract  iV’b.  l.~Sheep  Pen*. 

^acy&Co £218  0 0 

Wire  Fencing  Company  245  0 0 

Hill  4 Smith 211  0 0 

Crocker  & Co 204  0 0 
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Wellspring,. 
Davis  & Son 
Grey  & Son 
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tender  of  Messrs.  Aitchi- 
Bon  & Walker,  at  2.3221.,  has  been  accepted.  The  amount 
previously  given  to  us  was  err,,  neons. 
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J-  K.  C.— C.  S.— T.  B.— Mr.  T.— S,  T,- Gargoyle— p.  & B.— S,  F C — 
H.  L— Ur.  N— R.-B.  K.-J.  K.-M-  W.-W-F  C -J  L — 
»Pot).-G.  H.  (engraving  i,l 

eompalled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
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M.  8TODAET  A 0 0. 
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sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samp 
and  further  particulars,  apply  bo  the  MANAGI 
Olynderwen.  R.8.O.,  Carmarthenshire.  [Any 


Blue  Roofing  Slates  are  deJiyered,  in  1 
truck-loads,  free  to  any  railway  station  in  Gn 
Britain,  direct  from  the  North  Wales  Quarri 
by  J.  SESSIONS  & SONS,  Gloucestor,  y? 
will  quote  current  prices  and  terms  up 
application. — [Adtt.] 


Blectric  Bells  for  Domestic  Use. 

Marlborough  Works, 
W.  S.  ADAMS  & SON, 

No.  41,  Marshall-etreet,  Golden-square,  ' 
Catalogues  and  particulars  forwarded  on 
application. — [Advt.] 
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Adve^iisemenU  cannot  bereceived  for  the  current 
veeh’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p m 
on  THURSDAY. 


ENGINEERING  AND  SCIENTIFIC  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  & CO. 
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CHARGES  FOR 

ANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SrrUATlONB  VACAKT. 

81i  UnM  (ibont  fifty  »ord»)  or  nndar 
Bach  addlUouki  Uu«  (about  ten  wunU]  . . 
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W...h  I ._L_  ....  i 
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— - additional  Uo«  (about  ten  word.) 0».'  64. 
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*'  THE  BUILDER  " Ii  .upplled  direct  from  the  Offlee,  to  re.ldent. 
m any  Pyt  of  tho  United  Kingdom  at  the  tale  of  Mt  .Zum 
r’a^ool.  in  AdFunfB.  rv.  .—u 


H^fpenny  Stamp,  accepted  for  amounU  under  S..  Any  larger  .un 
ehottld  be  r.mltled  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post-affioe 
Klog-ilreet,  Coveut-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOUKDRINIKR, 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality 
EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrpnen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfite 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  or 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Adtt]. 


TREATISE  on  PHYSICS,  Experimental  and  Applii 
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Idl;  “ediii’s.'o’raU'’"'"'’'*'"'  ""  “‘"“J  ^'1" 
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STEASI  ENGINE,  in  its  various  Applications  to  Mine 

WoodcSts  17o“  42s.'  Agriculture.  By  J.  BOURNE,  C.E.  With  Portraits,  37  Plates,  ac 

STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  various  A implications.  By  , 

BOURNE,  C.E,  Latest  Edition,  with  89  Woodcuts.  Fep.  8vo.  68.  ^ 

HANDBOOK  of  the  STEAM  ENGINE.  By  J.  BOURNE,  C.E.,  forming  a Ke 

to  the  Author  s Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine.  With  67  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  98. 
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ANTHRACEN  : its  Constitution,  Properties,  Manufacture,  and  Derivative.^,  inch 
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1 ol.  in.  oompri.iag  Sieep  and  Fvel,  with  a copioua  Supptmat  and  M5  Woodenla,  prino  31j.  ed. 

MITCHpL’S  MANUAL  of  PRACTICAL  ASSAYING.  Fourth  Edition  ft 
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Art  Lessons  from  Mycenev. 

R.  SCHLIEMANN  ia 
busily  engaged  in 
Atbeos  in  photo- 
graphing the  objects 
recently  diacorered 
by  hifl  spirited  and 
peraevering  exertions 
in  the  sepalchral 
vaaltsofMycenco.  Mr.  Mnrray 
has  announced  the  forth, 
coming  publication  of  an  ac- 
count of  the  discoveries,  which 
will  be  illustrated  by  repre- 
Bentations  of  these  extraordi- 
nary  relics  of  long-forgotten 
art.  The  British  Museum,  we 
have  been  given  to  nnder- 
stand,  on  the  best  anthority, 
have  commissioned  an  able 
and  experienced  representa- 
tive to  visit  the  locality. 
There  is  thus  little  doubt  that 
the  English  pnblic  will  soon 
3 in  possession  of  a large  amount  of  informa- 
ton  with  reference  to  a discovery  second  to 
one  ever  made  by  the  explorer,  and  possess, 
jg  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  architect, 
le  sculptor,  the  draughtsmau,  and  the  gold- 
tnith,  no  lees  than  on  that  of  the  student  of 
iomer  and  the  philosophic  ethnologist.  As  to 
iiese  details,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  speak 
hen  thoy  come  before  the  world.  The  infer, 
lation  which  has  been  conveyed  in  the  letters 
' Dr.  Sohliemaun  ia,  however,  enough  to  throw 
ii  the  most  important  period  in  the  history  of  art 
ibright  and  altogether  unexpected  light.  Facts 
ihioh,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  appeared  to 
) altogether  anomalous,  can  now  be  reduced  to 
'der  j and  the  history  of  Greek  sculpture  will 
I)  removed  from  the  regions  of  wonder,  ap- 
^oaohing  the  confines  of  the  miraculous.  It  is 
DviouB  that  the  whole  course  and  future  develop- 
ment of  art  must  be  afieoted  by  our  acquisition  of 
uowledge  as  to  the  path  by  which  the  sculptors 
I the  noblest  times  of  Greek  art  arrived  at 
eir  nnapproached  sublimity.  Greek  sculpture 
liB  appeared  to  modern  thought  as  having 
iiruDg,  like  Aphrodite,  from  the  sea,  or  like  the 
jdam  of  Milton,  from  the  earth,  at  once  into 
[ll-grown  and  perfect  beauty.  We  owe  no  little 
; the  man  who  has  been  the  first  to  enable  ns 
I detect,  with  any  approach  bo  certainty,  the 
lethod  by  which  the  education  of  Phidias  and 
3 followers  had  been  studiously  and  for  a long 
iiriod  prepared.  Dr.  Sohliemann’s  discoveries 
ikve  not  only  put  us  in  possession  of  an  essential 
id  long-lost  link,  but  they  have  further  given 
i'  moat  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  reason 
iby  that  link  has  for  so  long  a period  been  lost. 
iThe  history  of  Greek  art,  down  to  the  present 
no,  presents  a remarkable  contrast  with  every 
her  special  section  of  human  history.  When- 
er  we  are  able  to  trace  back  the  development 
I mankind  by  any  positive  monuments,  we  see 


' proof  of  the  activity  of  those  very  laws  under  which 
the  present  progress  of  art,  of  industry,  and  of 
civilisation  is  in  operation.  In  some  cases  we 
can  carry  back  this  history  for  a very  long  teim 
of  years.  The  more  distinctly  we  can  ascertain 
ancient  dates,  the  slower  do  we  find  that  the 
progress  and  development  of  human  skill  and 
science  have  been.  Between  the  earliest  dated 
monuments,  and  those  of  which  we  speak  as 
prehistoric,  the  time  which  has  elapsed,  judging 
by  the  difference  of  treatment,  has  been  im- 
mense.  As  to  this,  however,  we  must  not  forget 
a lesson  which  has  never  been  so  clearly  taught 
as  by  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Sohliemannj  that  is, 
that  change  cannot,  taken  alone,  be  regarded  as 
an  adequate  measure  of  time.  Another  element, 
not  less  important  than  time  itself,  has  to  be 
taken  into  account ; that  element  is  the  ethno- 
logical one— namely,  race.  It  ia  indubitable  that 
there  exist,  and  for  very  long  periods  have 
existed,  at  the  same  time,  and  within  moderately 
narrow  geographical  distances,  nations  in  vastly 
different  stages  of  civilisation.  And  it  has  been 
brought  out,  perhaps,  more  fully  by  the  discove- 
ries at  Hiaaarlik  than  by  any  previonsly-known 
faots,  that  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened 
that  the  ruder  and  more  barbarous  people  over- 
came  the  more  cultivated  and  civilised  people, 
and  extinguished  their  light  in  a savage  dark, 
ness.  Thus  the  element  of  retrogression  has  at 
times  exerted  an  infiuenoe  more  solid,  more 
sudden,  and  more  formidable  than  the  element 
of  advance.  The  gain  of  centuries,  or  of  tens  of 
centuries,  has  been  lost  in  years  or  in  decades. 
What  the  northern  barbarians  did  for  the  corrupt 
civilisation  of  Borne,  in  time  notunillustrated  by 
history,  other  barbarous  tribes,  as  yet  unknown 
to  us,  appear  to  have  done  for  that  lofty,  artistic, 
poetic  state  of  life  in  which  Homer  lived,  and 
which  we  have  been  but  too  apt  to  regard  as 
fabulous  or  imaginary. 

We  wish  to  steer  entirely  clear  of  any  matter 
of  question  as  to  date.  For  our  purpose  it  ia 
of  comparatively  little  importance  whether  we 
take  the  period  of  the  gold  work  found  at  His- 
sarlik  or  of  that  found  in  richer  abundance  at 
Mycente,  at  a century  or  at  a millennium  before 
the  era  of  Thucydides.  To  refer  these  magnifi- 
cent  works  of  the  goldsmith  to  astronomical 
time  requires  much  fuller  and  clearer  evidence 
than  is  as  yet  collected.  Of  two  points  we  ap- 
prebend  there  can  be  no  denial.  One  is  that 
the  masks,  goblets,  and  other  works  in  gold 
found  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  House  of  Atreus 
are  of  a date  not  more  recent  than  the  reign  of 
these  mythical,  but  not  fabnlous,  chieftains,  of 
whom  the  great  epic  and  dramatic  poets  of 
Greece  spoke  and  sang.  The  other  is,  that  the 
reign  of  these  chieftains  and  the  interment  of 
the  treasures  now  brought  to  light  were  sepa- 
rated by  some  distinct  break, — probably  the  re- 
suit  of  war  and  of  conquest, — from  the  earliest 
connected  history  of  Greece,  which  has  been  re- 
duced to  an  approximate  chronology  by  Thn- 
oydides.  Over  how  long  a period,  measured  in 
years,  this  break  extended,  we  can  at  present 
hazard  no  opinion ; and  in  this  resolve  we  appre- 


hend that  we  are  outside  of  any  hostile  criticism 
that  has  been  applied  to  any  of  the  enthusiastic, 
and  rightfully  enthusiastic,  attempts  of  Dr. 
Scbliemanu  to  fix  in  time  the  ora  of  the  Homeric 
heroes. 

At  a time,  then,  which  is  uncertain,  and  which, 
there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  was  uncertain 
in  the  age  of  Pericles  himself,  we  have  proof  that 
the  art  of  the  goldsmith  had  attained  a very  high 
excellence  in  Greece.  Nor  was  it  as  an  exceptional 
thing,  at  rare  intervals,  or  for  special  and  un- 
usual objects,— such  as  was  the  formation  of  the 
ohryso-elephantine  statue  of  J upiter,  by  Phidias — 
that  the  goldsmiths  of  Mycenae  wrought.  If  we 
found  articles  of  state  or  of  worship  alone  buried 
in  the  carefully  prepared  sepulchre,  such  might 
have  been  the  case.  B ut  we  have  something  far 
more  unusual  — something  altogether  without 
precedent  or  expectation.  Masks  of  gold,  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  portraits  of  the  great  personages 
thus  sumptuously  interred,  are  found  in  different 
tombs.  When  we  bear  in  mind  the  rapidity  with 
which,  especially  in  southern  Europe,  the  rites 
of  sepulture  follow  on  death,  it  is  certain  that 
there  must  have  been  a class  of  men  who  were 
prepared,  at  a very  short  notice,  to  execute 
costly  and  important  works  in  gold,  and  who,  in 
point  of  fact,  did  so  execute  them,  and  a very 
strong  argument  as  to  the  extreme  antiquity  of 
these  objects  is  derivable  from  the  fact  of  their 
material.  We  have,  indeed,  the  remark  that, 
about  1,000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  silver 
was  nothing  accounted  of  in  Jerusalem  under  the 
reign  of  Solomon.  Bat  this  is  mentioned  as  a 
very  exceptional  state  of  things.  It  is  not  one 
which  appears  to  have  endured.  Neither  can  it 
be  taken  as  at  all  a literal  statement,  for  the 
prices  of  horses  and  chariots,  during  the  same 
reign,  are  quoted  in  silver  in  the  same  passage 
that  speaks  of  the  use  of  gold  for  the  vessels  of 
the  sanctuary  and  of  the  palace.  And  the  pur- 
chasing price  of  silver,  thus  ascertained,  is  not 
so  far  different  from  the  ordinary  purchasing 
power  at  the  present  time  as  to  allow  of  the 
supposition  that  the  value  of  that  metal  bad 
been  very  seriously  debased.  In  the  absence, 
therefore,  of  objects  of  silver  or  of  electrom, 
interspersed  with,  and,  indeed,  considerably  out* 
numbering,  those  of  gold,  we  have  an  unqueation. 
able  sign  of  a very  remote  antiquity  ia  the 
Mycenco  treasures. 

That  we  have  no  means  of  measuring  the  width 
of  the  gap  in  time  intervening  between  th©  death 
of  Agamemnon,  if  we  attribute  the  tomb  to  that 
Homeric  king,  and  the  era  of  Phidias,  derived 
from  the  existence  of  a series  of  intermediate 
works  in  the  royal  metals,  is  at  once  intelligible 
when  we  reflect  on  the  great  and  steadily  in- 
creasing value  of  gold.  Ancient  writers  often 
speak  of  a golden  age.  We  have  been  apt  to 
take  this  as  the  language  of  imagination.  It 
now  appears  more  likely  that  it  is  a veritable 
tradition.  Gold,  occurring  for  the  most  part  in 
a virgin  state,  would  naturally  have  been  one  of 
the  first  metals  in  which  man  wrought.  But 
experience  of  newly-settled  countries,  moreover, 
tells  US  that  when  the  earth  was  but  little 
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peopled,  the  occurrence  of  virgin  gold  in  any 
dieiricts  which,  geologically  considered,  are  of  an 
aur  ferous  nature,  was  likely  to  be  abundant. 
As  I he  nati:ral  supply  was  exhausted  the  value 
cf  gold  rose.  In  historic  times  it  has  risen  from 
tentosixtten  times  the  value  of  silver.  Thus 
vbe  greater  the  profusion  with  which  this  most 
precious  of  metals  was  at  any  time  employed, 
the  greater  (other  things  being  equal)  the 
nutiquity.  The  constant,  steady  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals  must  have  rendered 
the  preservation  of  any  sepulchral  deposits 
matter  of  continually  more  and  more  difficulty. 
Either  the  most  awe  • inspiring  precepts  of 
religion,  or  the  constant  vigilance  of  an  orderly 
government,  must  have  been  active  and  nnin- 
terrupted  in  order  to  preserve  from  violation 
tombs  known  to  contain  treasure.  And  when 
war  and  conquest  supervened,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  both  the  sanction  of  religion  and 
that  of  police  wonld  be  at  an  end.  It  would  be 
one  thing  to  riSe  the  tomb  of  a king  or  chieftain 
of  a ruling  family,  and  quite  another  thing  to 
pillage  the  treasures  of  the  heroes  of  a vanquished 
race.  The  evidence  that  we  have  of  the  succes- 
sive  waves  of  war  and  conquest  that  swept  over 
Greece  is  becoming  more  and  more  felt.  And  if 
we  had  no  other  proof  than  the  negative  one  of 
the  absence  of  sepulchral  remains  of  this  pre- 
cious nature  between  the  date  of  this  very 
ancient  and  hidden  mausoleum  and  historic 
times,  that  very  absence  might  tell  ns  of 
harbaiio  conquest. 

The  wonder,  then,  is  not  that  the  postheroic 
work  of  the  goldsmith  has  disappeared,  but  that 
the  extraordinary  treasures  discovered  by  Dr. 
Schliemann  should  have  been  loft  to  tell  a tale 
oftbe  purport  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
At  Hiesarlik  their  preservation  was  due  to  the 
terror  of  an  assault,  and  tu  the  fury  of  the  dames. 
We  can  as  well  understand  why  the  golden 
vessels  there  found  had  not  been  unheaicatiogly 
sent  to  the  melting-pot,  as  we  can  tell  why  we 
are  still  disooveriug  precious  relics  imbedded  in 
the  volcanic  ashes  that  overwhelmed  Pompeii. 
At  Mycenm  there  is  nob  the  same  cause  for 
escape.  But  there  has  been  an  extraordinary 
amonntof  care  bestowed,  in  the  drst  instance, 
on  the  protection  of  the  tombs.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  both  the  sanction  of  religion  and  the  piery 
of  the  ruling  families  watched  over  these  golden 
tombs  so  long  as  the  polity  under  which  they 
were  founded  endured.  Aud  such  was  tbe  care 
bestowed  not  only  on  tbe  preservation  but  on 
the  concealment  of  tbe  sepulobres,  that  when,  in 
the  course  of  time  and  change,  other  races  ruled 
at  Mycense,  the  treasures  of  the  tombs  of  the 
Atridm  were  unknown  and  unsuspected.  What- 
ever be  the  date  to  which  we  ascribe  them, — few 
will  place  it  at  less  than  600  years  before  the  era 
of  Pericles, — we  have  thus  the  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a craft  apt  to  work  in  gold,  and  to 
execute,  not  only  goblets  and  beakers,  sword- 
hilts  and  sceptres,  but  portraiture  in  metal,  at 
that  long  distance  of  time  before  the  date  of  the 
acnlpture  of  Phidias. 

This  unquestionable  fact  shows  that  we  have 
hitherto  been  looking  in  the  wrong  direction  for 
tbe  filiation  of  Greek  sculpi  ure.  Our  usual  effort 
has  been  to  trace  it  to  the  influence  of  Egyptian 
art.  We  know  that  in  Egypt  both  sculpture 
proper  and  that  curious  combinationof  sculptured 
relief  and  vivid  colouring  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  koilanaglyph  was  characterised  by 
a remarkable  permanence  of  treatment.  We 
have  undoubted  relics  of  the  art  of  Egypt  under 
the  fifth  dynasty  of  llanetho.  We  have  hiero- 
glypbicB  of  tbe  date  oftbe  Great  Pyramid.  The 
differences  to  be  observed  between  the  soulptnre 
dating  under  the  fifth  and  that  dating  under  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  or  between  the  hieroglyphics 
used  by  the  builders  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and 
those  sculptured  under  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies, 
are  such  as  to  require  a special  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  art  to  appreciate.  They  are  probably 
lees  marked  than  the  differences  in  Greek  art 
between  Phidias  and  Lysippus  ; that  is  to  say,  in 
a single  century.  Our  relics  of  Greek  art  before 
the  era  of  Phidias  are  few  and  rude.  They 
chiefly  consist  in  tbe  sculptured  metopes  of  a 
temple  at  Selinng,  which  are  attributed  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  to  a statue 
of  Apollo,  found  at  Tegea,  which  presents  much 
of  tbe  aspect  of  Egyptian  sculpture.  It  has 
always  been  inexplicable  how  sneh  marbles  as 
those  wrought  by  Phidias  and  his  school  should 
have  been  the  successors,  after  so  brief  a period 
of  time,  of  such  archaic  types  as  those  to  which 
we  have  referred.  It  is  this  difficulty  which 
Dr.  Schliemann  has  done  so  much  to  dispel. 

It  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  some  of  the 


keenest  critics  of  sculpture,  that  the  marbles  of 
the  noblest  Greek  time  bear  no  mark  of  resem- 
blance either  to  works  in  stone,  or  to  works  in 
wood.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
terra-cotta;  only  we  have  not  such  ancient  relics 
of  terra-cotta  as  a material  for  statuary,  as  we 
have  of  either  wood  or  stone.  Each  of  these 
materials  demands  a treatment  proper  to  its 
physical  nature,  and  the  style  of  treatment  thus 
demanded  is  instinctively  recognised  by  the 
artist.  Thns,  in  works  in  stone  there  are  gene- 
rally found  a closeness  and  massiveness  of 
grouping  which  afford  a strong  contrast  to  the 
somewhat  poor  and  naked  boldness  which  is  often 
attained  by  the  carver  in  wood.  The  first  relies 
on  mass  for  effect ; the  second  on  audacity  of 
detail.  Neither  of  these  infinences  is  to  be 
traced  in  Greek  scnlptnre.  We  may  take  an 
example,  which,  though  only  a copy,  is  no  doubt 
a copy  of  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity; 
namely,  the  Apollo  Belvidere.  This  noble  statue, 
as  will  at  once  be  remembered,  is  famous  for  a 
boldness  in  the  thrusting  forward  the  left  arm, 
which  is  not  of  a nature  to  be  readily  executed 
by  a worker  in  stone.  Tbe  position  of  the 
arm  is  what  we  might  expect  from  a carver  in 
wood.  But  DO  wood-carver  could  have  relieved 
and  supported  the  projected  limb  by  the  hanging 
folds  of  the  chiton.  When  we  regard  the  com- 
bination  thus  effected  we  see  at  once  that  it  was 
designed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  founder. 
The  Apollo  was  a design,  there  can  be  noreasonable 
doubt,  for  a molten  statue, — either  in  silver  or 
in  brass.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  tbe 
other  most  famous  semi  . draped  statues  of 
antiquity.  The  grandeur  of  the  drapery,  and  the 
self-contained  drawing  of  the  figures,  are  such 
as  are  consistent  with  tbe  control  of  the  exigencies 
of  tbe  foundry.  The  molten  metal  must  have 
free  course  when  flowing  into  the  mould ; and 
thus  fiom  the  very  difficulties  with  which  be  had 
to  contend  the  aaoient  founder  of  statufs  drew 
a new  inspiration.  There  can,  we  think,  be 
little  doubt  that  the  draughtsmanship  of  the 
early  artists  was  greatly  raised  in  elevation  of 
conception  by  being  subjected  to  the  rules  of 
mechanical  necessity.  And  as  the  pose  and 
composition  of  so  many  noble  statues  betray 
their  relation  to  the  founder,  so  does  their  finish. 
The  modelling  of  the  trunk  (if  we  take  again  the 
Apollo,  or  the  Psyche  of  the  Museo  Borbnnico, 
or  the  Cupid  of  Centocelli)  is  the  modelling  of 
a worker  in  wax.  Winokelman,  if  we  rightly 
remember,  has  made  a remark  to  this  effect. 
We  have  lately  seen  modelling  in  clay  brought 
to  a pitch  of  excellence  that  is  almost  startling, 
by  French  artists.  But  there  is  no  resemblance 
whatever  in  their  treatment  to  the  manner  of 
the  antique.  Modern  Italian  sculpture,  again,  if 
we  regard  it  as  mere  manipulation  of  marble, 
has  reached  a degree  of  excellence  which  can 
fairly  challenge  competition  with  tbe  work  of 
all  time.  Bat  the  realistic  treatment  which 
characterises  tbe  terra-cotta  is  found  also  in  tbe 
marble.  Tbe  sculptor  now  sketches  in  clay. 
Ue  sketches  with  a power  acquired  by  long 
tuition,  aud  by  the  experience  of  successive 
generations  of  artists.  But  he  is  limited 
by  the  nature  of  his  material.  And  when  he 
comes  to  work  out  his  sketch  in  marble,  the 
treatment  imposed  on  him  by  tbe  clay  is  stereo- 
typed  in  tbe  nobler  maferiat.  But  no  one  would 
propose  to  cast  one  of  these  very  life-like  works 
in  bronze.  No  one, — that  is  to  say, — who 
regarded  bronze  as  a material  for  something 
nobler  than  lampistry  or  domestic  ornamenta- 
tioD.  The  waxen  finish  of  the  antique  is  atonce 
understood  when  we  reflect  that  tbe  models  from 
which  the  oastings  were  made  must  have  been 
finished,  in  wax.  It  was  the  melting  of  tbe 
waxen  skin  spread  over  the  wooden  cr  clay 
Bubetruoture  that  left  tbe  space  that  was  to  be 
hlled  by  the  molten  metal.  Thns  from  an 
analysis  of  tbe  most  remarkable  characteristics 
of  the  sculpture  of  the  grand  Greek  period  we 
are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  one  cause  of  iis 
peculiar  excellence  was  that  each  statue  was 
designed  so  as  to  admit  of  the  exercise  of  the  art 
of  the  founder,  and  that  the  exquisite  delicacy 
of  finish  was  the  result  of  modelling  in  wax. 

It  may  not  be  for  the  first  time  that  this 
opinion  has  been  brought  forward.  Hitherto, 
however,  it  has  been  a somewhat  unsupported 
specolation.  Its  acceptance  has  depended  on  the 
apparent  probability  of  the  view,  or  has  been 
due  to  reliance  on  the  taste  and  insight  of  those 
who  propounded  or  supported  it.  Now  we  can 
add  another  link  to  the  chain  of  evidence.  We 
have  found,  within  the  last  few  years,  in  Epirus 
and  elsewhere,  bronze  statuettes  of  the  moat 
exquisite  delicacy  of  workmanship.  And  the 
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mask  or  fragmentary  head  of  a female,  which  is 
one  of  the  last  additions  to  the  bronze  room  of 
the  British  Museum  (and  the  lighting  of  which 
may  be  cited  as  one  of  the  happiest  and  most 
successful  examples  of  true  sculptural  illumina-  . 
tion  with  which  wo  are  acquainted),  is  an  i 
example  of  bronze  statuary  of  full  size.  The  ■ 
masks  found  in  the  tomb  of  Atrens  prove  that  . 
these  statuaries  in  bronze  were  tbe  pupils  of  a • 
long  line  of  workers  in  yet  more  precious  metals.  : 
Thus,  while  nothing  has  occurred  to  diminish 
our  admiration  of  the  genius  displayed  in 
the  marble  statues  of  the  age  of  Phidias,  i 
their  existence  can  no  longer  be  regarded  I 
as  an  exception  to  the  universal  law  of  human  i 
progress.  Art,  in  Greece  as  elsewhere,  was  " 
not  a creation,  but  a growth.  For  how  many  • 
centuries  the  goldsmiths,  the  silversmiths,  i 
and  the  bronzesmitbs  of  Greece  toiled  before  • 
they  arrived  at  the  skill  which  modelled  the  i 
masks  of  the  Atridro,  the  head  of  the  Aphrodite,  i 
or  the  exquisite  little  Neptune  from  Epirus,  w&  ' 
are  as  yet  unaware.  That  man  must  be  more 
positive  than  wise  who  would  add  wo  can  never  3 
know.  The  great  charge  which,  so  far  as  present  i 
information  goes,  appears  to  have  come  over  i 
Greek  art  in  tbe  time  of  Phidias,  was  a change  j 
rather  in  material  than  in  workmanship.  Statues  1 
originally  designed  as  castings  were  wrought  by  J 
Phidias  in  marble.  We  can  understand  bow  the  i 
introduction  of  the  new  material  might  have  i 
been  comparatively  sudden, — due,  for  example,  i 
to  the  discovery  of  some  new  mode  of  hardening  j 
the  sonlptor’s  chisel,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  give  'j 
to  the  crystalline  stone  of  Pentelicua  the  finish  l 
without  which  the  cultivated  Greek  eye  would  ■ 
have  been  unsatisfied.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  i 
regard  a great  artist  as  the  introducer  of  a new  | 
material,  and  another  to  look  upon  him  as  what ; 
can  only  be  called  a creator  in  art.  Phidias,  in  i 
so  far  as  his  works  are  illustrated  by  the  relics^ 
of  preceding  artists  in  stone  or  marble,  was* 
an  inexplicable  phenomenon.  But  when  regarded 
as  the  pnpil  of  a long  line  of  goldsmiths,  eilver-Tj 
smiths,  and  bronzesmiths,  whose  craft  he  him- 3 
self  followed  in  bis  priooipal  work,  and  whosel 
trained  skill  and  exquisite  taste  he  was  perhaps! 
the  first  fully  to  apply  to  the  leas  precious,  but 
more  durable,  material  of  marble,  Phidias  was 
no  leas  the  master  artist  of  antiquity,  although; 
he  ceases  to  be  an  anomaly  or  a prodigy. 

It  will,  we  trust,  be  not  the  least  agreeable  ofi 
the  reflexions  with  which  Dr.  Schliemann  will,s 
we  trust,  cheer  many  a year  of  advancing  and 
honourable  age,  that  his  magnificent  discoveries 
will  proveto  have  even  more  than  their  greafei 
intrinsic  value.  Nor  do  we  mean  by  intrinsic 
either  their  value  as  gold,— a mere  trunjperyr 
item  in  comparison  to  their  actual  worth, — ■oit> 
their  value  as  the  nucleus  of  a museum  worthy) 
tbe  country  of  Phidias.  Dr.  Schliemann  himaeUVi 
we  conceive,  has  chiefly  regarded  that  light  which.! 
they  throw  on  the  truth  of  mythic  tradition,  and' 
on  the  harmony  that  exists  between  poetry  and-^ 
history,  as  the  chief  result  to  be  expected  from! 
hia  discoveries.  How  far  they  may  illustrate! 
the  chronology  of  history  is  as  yet  unoertaiu.i 
Of  the  light  they  shed  on  its  general  course  there! 
can  be  no  doubt.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  thaW 
they  form  the  most  pregnant  comment  that  bas 
ever  been  offered  on  tbe  poetry  of  Homer.  They' 
give  a new  life  to  the  majestic  forms  of  tbe 
Homeric  heroes.  We  have  ventured  to  suggest) 
a new  ntility  for  the  sepulchral  masks  of  thel' 
Atridm.  Apart  from  the  illustrations  'which! 
they  give  of  history  and  of  poetry,  of  life  and' 
manners,  of  the  passing  into  oblivion  of  a high.! 
and  cultivated  state  of  artistic  excellence,  theyl 
open  a new  chapter  in  the  chronicle  of  thdi 
growth  of  art,  and  of  her  development  of  humani 
faculty.  And  that  chapter  was  the  very  one  aa,^ 
to  which  modern  study  was  most  in  ignorance,' 
and  of  which  the  value  is  the  highest. 


Domestic  Economy. — With  a view  of  aiding 
in  the  teaching  of  domestic  economy  in 
elementary  schools,  the  Society  of  Arts  will 
give  three  prizes  for  the  best  syllabuses  of  at 
course  of  instruction  in  that  subject, — 301.,  151/ 
and  101.  Under  the  head  of  Domestic  Economyi 
are  included  (1)  food,  cookery,  and  clothing/ 
(2)  health,  the  management  of  the  dwelling,  and 
the  sick-room;  (3)  cottage  expenditure,  and 
thrift.  The  syllabus  should  give  in  detail  thel 
heads  of  such  instmotion  as  can  be  taught  in: 
an  ordinary  elementary  sobool,  and  should  bd! 
accompanied  by  explanatory  notes  as  to  thel 
manner  of  imparting  the  instruction,  and  thel 
various  requirements  for  conducting  the  classcfii 
efficiently.  i 
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ROYAL  PROCESSIONS, —AN  ARTISTIC 
GLANCE  AT  ONE. 

A KOYAL  progress  was  cerbainlj,  in  more 
antique  days  than  these,  looked  forward  to,  and 
eventually  regarded,  with  feelings  somewhat 
different  from  those  which  such  an  event, — rare 
as  it  is, — now  causes.  The  sovereigns  of  the 
world,  as  it  was,  showed  themselves  to  it  with  a 
presence,  and  surrounded  by  a show  and  glitter, 
of  which  we  can  now-a-days  form  but  a feeble, 
if  indeed  any,  idea.  A “procession,”  in  past 
|days,  from  the  palace  of  the  sovere'gn  to  a legis. 
lative  assembly  or  to  a cathedral  church,  was  a 
Ireally  artistic  sight,  and  a remarkable  one,  all 
.ways  looked  at.  All  the  surroundings  were  in 
|happy  “ keeping.”  The  architecture  of  the  old 
loities,  the  costume  of  the  populace  who  flocked 
[to  see  the  preparations  made  in  the  streets  and 
[ways  through  which  the  procession  passed,  the 
loarriages  and  horsemen,  and  trappings  and  fur. 
initure  generally  of  it,  and,  perhaps  more  than 
lall,  the  costume  and  bearing  of  those  who  made 
lup  the  show,  altogether  formed  a spectacle  of 
Iwhich  those,  perhaps,  who  flgured  in  it  hardly  to 
jfche  full  appreciated, — certainly  not  to  the  extent 
[they  would  have  done  could  they  but  have  pic- 
itured  to  themselves  to  what  these  gorgeous  and 
iharmonious  processions  and  progresses  would  in 
iprooess  of  time  have  come,  if  not  dwindled  to. 
[ProgresF,  to  speak  generally,  and  enlightenment 
and  superiority  to  things  external,  to  show  and 
Iglitter,  and  so  on,  have  done  this,  and  doubtless 
the  time  will  come  when  “ processions,”  like 
their  pictured  and  soulptured  representations, 
will  be  numbered  among  the  things  that  were. 

I But  we  may  here  find  a subject  not  a little 
lirtistioally  important,  and  worth  the  oonsidera- 
i;ion,  and  thoughtful  consideration  too,  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  art  of  the  time,  and  in 
]ts  probable  future,  and  in  it  as  contrasted  with 
<he  things  of  the  past  and  as  they  wore.  The 
world  is  a long  while  in  abandoning  its  time- 
nonoured  prejudices,  and,  may  we  not  add,  its 
amusements  and  modes  of  eye  gratification.  Be 
it  remembered  that  all  things,  and  snob  as  these 
iimong  them,  have  been  things  of  growth,  and 
•hat  it  has  taken  many  generations  to  elaborate 
^ome  of  the  “shows”  which  we  now  see  so 
pimly  in  what  is  left  of  them  and  in  mererepre- 
lientatioDB.  They  were  not  the  mere  trifles  that 
90  many  “practical”  people  suppose.  Pro- 
jjesBious  of  all  kinds,  shows,  outward  displays, 
j^hings  that  pass  away  the  day  on  which  they 
^ocnr,  fine  costume  in  use  but  one  day,  may  be,  in 
ii  year,  and  occasional  glitter  and  display,  are 
'Ooked  down  upon  by  a large  class  of  practically- 
minded  people  as  simple  waste  of  means,  and  a 
Irifliog  away  of  time  and  work;  and,  had  such 
jtheir  own  way,  all  of  it,  however  rare  the 
IKJoasions,  would  soon  vanish  and  be  no  more. 
3at  it  may  well  be  seriously  asked, — is  this  alto- 
tether  wise,  and  can  it  be  entirely  successful  ? 
pan  the  miud,  it  may  be  asked  generally,  give 
•ip  sights,  however  enlightened  it  may  grow,  and 
lowever  intellectual  and  advanced  ? Is  it  not 
inherently  instinctive  ? — does  it  not  seek  for  snch, 
.nd  look  oot  for  and  anticipate  eye  gratification 
.nd  ontward  show,  and  artistic  excitement, — 
pod  if  it  can  be  found,  bad  if  there  be  no  better  ? 

The  royal  progress  we  have  but  just  witnessed 
B surely  a proof  of  this,  and  the  vast  crowds 
athered  together  to  gaze  at  it  prove  beyond 

II  cavil  how  eagerly  people  will  flock  from  far 
istant  places  even  to  wituess  such  passing  show, 
lowever  fleeting,  and  however  foil  of  shoit. 
||0ming8  it  may  be.  The  progress  of  Queen 
lictoria  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  the  Houses 
|f  Parliament  was  a “procession”  just  as  much 
10  as  an  antique  triumphal  entry  into  the  im- 
lerial  city, — as  much  so  as  the  “triumph  of 
-laximilian,  Emperor,”  as  seen  in  the — we  wish 
:re  could  say  it— so  well-known  print.  Why  is 
bis  not  exhibited,  by  the  way,  somewhere  or 
ether,  either  at  the  British  Museum  or  at  South 
llenaingtoD,  and  in  a place  where  it  could  be' 
sen  easily  ? It  was  just  as  much  a procession 
rs  that  drawn  on  the  Greek  Celia  Frieze,  and 
mght  to  be  as  well  worth  sculptured  or  pictorial 
lepreseutation.  Pains,  in  some  respects,  would 
wem  this  time  to  have  been  taken  to  make  a 
^ttle  more  than  usual  of  this  occasion,  and  to 
nake  of  this  progress  a speciality.  Did  it,  we 
aay  ask,  looking  at  it  of  course  from  a purely 
iirtistic  and  piotorial  point  of  view,  rival  the 
thows  we  have  above  hinted  at,  in  keeping,  as 
painters  would  say,  in  harmony  of  colouring,  in 
orms,  in  surroundings  ? We  must  need  every 
me  answer  for  himself,  according  to  his  likings 
nd  knowledge  of  past  ways  of  doing  these 
[hinga,  in  artistic  feeling  and  proclivities.  What 


is  done  on  these  occasions,  and  was  on  this,  has 
been  the  result  of  all  but  pure  accident : a 
coming  together  of  things  and  items  at  times,  and 
here  and  there  not  a little  incongruous  both  in 
form  and  colour. 

It  is  a little  difficult  to  single  out  a key- 
note whereby  to  teat  this  grand  and  in  many 
ways  notable  show.  But  we  shall  not  be  far 
wrong  in  noting  the  state-carriage  itself,  as  that 
item  in  it  which  gives  to  it  a special  and,  as 
things  are,  artistic  character.  The  “ state- 
carriage,”  though  not  in  the  show,  has  been  en- 
tirely regilt  and  renewed,  and  may  be  praised  if 
looked  at  closely.  It  is  a remarkable  relic  of  past 
days.  It  was  designed  by  Sir  William  Chambers, 
and  built  in  the  year  1761 ; and  really,  as  you  look 
at  it,  it  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  Augustan 
days  of  Queen  Bess.  It  is  j ust  the  carriage  for  a 
regal  prooessioD  j and  most  surely  it  would  be 
well  to  use  it  when  occasion  offers.  And  not 
only  to  do  this,  but  to  introduce  others  which 
shall  harmonise  and  be  in  keeping  with  it;  for, 
if  a procession  at  all,  why  not  one  as  good  and 
artistic  as  may  be  ? Such  might,  indeed,  be 
made  instructive  to  the  publio,  as  showing  in  a 
vivid  way  what  it  was  that  the  older-world  art 
grew  up  out  of.  Not,  as  is  sometimes  thought, 
out  of  idealisms,  and  inventions,  and  imaginings, 
but  out  of  matter-of-fact  realities.  Some  dis- 
appointment was  felt  in  the  crowd,  certainly,  at 
the  absence  of  this  famous  coach,  regilt  as  it  has 
been,  and  expressly,  as  it  was  thought,  for  this 
occasion.  Many  bints  here,  indeed,  occur  to  ns, 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  to  make  a show  of  this 
sort  worthy  of  the  great  occasion  on  which  it 
takes  place.  A moving  picture  it  might  most 
surely  be,  and  should  be. 

This  quaint  artistio  work,  the  great  state 
carriage,  thus  so  conspicuous  for  its  absence,  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  the  key-note  to  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  long  procession.  And  we  may  in  a 
measure  through  it  realise  to  ourselves  what  a 
royal  progress  or  procession  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
was,  by  imagining,  if  any  can  do  so,  what  snch 
a procession  as  this  present  one  would  be  if  the 
whole  of  it  harmonised  and  corresponded  to  this 
single  item  in  it.  We  are  now  in  these  days 
surrounded  by  incongruities  of  all  kinds  j no  two 
things  which  come  together,  either  by  wit  or  by 
accident,  harmonise  either  in  form  or  colour,  or 
style  of  art,  or  method  of  treatment.  In  this 
procession  of  carriages,  and  horsemen,  and  foot- 
men, there  was  to  be  seen  in  the  “ Beef  Eaters  ” 
but  the  one  single  item  which  harmonised  with 
the  state  coaches,  and  from  these  there  might  be 
seen  almost  every  shade  and  tone  of  sombre 
colour  and  incongruity  of  artistic  style,  to  the 
“ police,”  who  make  up  so  conspicuous  a part  of 
these  publio  gatherings, — for  they  are  every, 
where,  and  always  in  sight.  It  is  with  an 
actual  show,  as  with  a painting  of  one, — harmony 
is  a one  thing  essentially  needful,  and  harmony 
of  parts  aod  details  there  certainly  is  not ; but 
without  this  a picture  cannot  be.  And  here  it 
must  needs  strike  the  most  unobservant  that 
wbaewere  “state  carriages,”  as  of  ambassadors, 
have,  may  we  not  say  it,  totally  disappeared. 
No  Minister  of  State,  or  ambassador  or  public 
functionary,  falls  into  the  procession,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  with  a “ state  carriage,” 
made  for  the  special  pnrpose,  which,  if  it  be 
worth  anything,  is  surely  worth  doing  well,  as 
well  as  may  be.  Did  the  newly.mado  Earl  think 
of  this,  who  has  passed  along  life’s  way  in  so 
many  ideal  shows  and  pageants  ! 

And  this  brings  us,  still  looking  at  all  with 
artistio  intent,  to  a singular  item  about  it,  and  in 
the  naming  of  it  in  the  same  breath  with  such 
grand  doings  an  apology  of  some  sort  may  be 
needed,  for  it  may  seem  but  too  trifling.  But  it 
really  is  not  so;  it  is  not  a little  significant. 
Progressesand  processions  were  of  the  old  world’s 
invention,  that  is  certain;  and  it  was  in  antique 
and  Gothic  times  that  they  found  most  favour, 
and  were  necessities;  and  no  small  coat  and 
painstaking  must  there  have  been  to  make  them 
what  we  know  from  representations  they  were. 
The  great  procession  to  the  Minerva  Temple 
must  have  been  a studied  masterpiece  of  living 
art ; and  we  now  see  in  marble  what  the  greatest 
of  sculptors  thought  of  it,  and  made  of  it,  and 
the  magnificent  record  he  has  left  of  it.  The 
triumph  of  the  Emperor  Maxmilian  must  have 
been  a notable  eight  too,  in  another  way,  and 
with  its  surroundings  and  in  its  own  way  must 
have  rivalled  even  the  Greek  work  in  striking 
novelty  and  attracting  picturesqueness ; and  a 
notable  record  has  been  left  of  that  too.  Old 
Rome  put  her  artists’  hands  to  the  like  work, 
and  we  get  a notion  of  a Roman  Imperial 
triumphal  procession,  and  a knowledge  of  some 


details  of  it,  of  surpassing  interest,  in  a carved 
stone  record  of  it.  We  might  cite  many  others, 
more  or  less  descriptive  and  noteworthy,  in 
many  ways.  But  how  do  we  make  and  leave 
record  of  this  notable  progress?  A clever  and 
hasty  sketch,  here  and  there,  there  may  be  seen 
of  a part  of  it;  but  of  the  whole  scene,  as  a 
procession,  or  a connected  progress,  there  will 
most  surely  be  none. 

But  one  item  of  this  sort  there  is  worth  the 
noting,  but,  as  we  hint,  with  an  apology, — the 
record  of  the  procession  sold  in  the  streets  on 
the  eventful  day.  Contemptible  enough  this 
may,  indeed,  bo;  but  had  we  bub  such  as  this 
of  many  of  the  notable  “progresses”  of  past 
days,  how  glad  should  we  be,  in  the  absence  of 
all  else,  to  peep  at  them.  This  coarse  print, 
indeed,  and  this  only,  records  the  line  of  the 
procession, — after  a fashion  ! And  there  are 
those  in  far-away  country  places,  out  of  the 
smoke  of  London  town,  who  get  no  other  notion 
of  a London  procession  but  this.  The  Greek  of 
old  sculptured  his  famous  “ procession  ” in  en- 
during murble,  or  we  should  now  know  nothing 
about  it;  and  could  not,  that  is  quite  certain, 
have,  in  any  way,  imagined  it.  Parts  of  itero 
still  not  a little  puzzling  to  many.  The  antique 
Greek,  with  all  his  fine  taste,  thought  it  worthy 
of  enduring  representation.  Does  it  nob,  there- 
fore, seem  a strange  thing  that,  with  all  our 
wealth  and  means,  and  extent  of  empire,  and 
fine-art  longings,  and  sobools,  and  oppoitunities, 
no  man  should  think  it  worth  his  while  to  make 
enduring  record, — say  in  stone  or  marble, — of 
this  show  ? Would  it  not  appropriately  adorn  a 
publio  building,  and  be  a somebbiug  to  read  on 
its  walls  ? Not  to  be,  however,  as  mere  matter 
of  contract,  and  no  man  getting  the  right  credit 
for  it,  however  done;  but  in  true  artistic  way. 
Details  as  to  how  are  needed  here,  certainly; 
but  weean  hardly  afford  them.  In  a place  where 
such  oonld  be  seen  should  such  sculptured  work 
be  placed,  drawn  and  sculptured  on  the  wall 
surface.  Will  any  do  this?  Can  any  do  it? 
The  New  Law  Courts  might  afford  opportunity  ; 
but  nob  as  the  carved  work  there  is  now,  as 
usual,  being  executed.  Wo  are  dreaming  of  true 
artistic  work;  bub  to  end,  perhaps,  as  dreams 
do ! 


NEW  BUILDINGS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  GLASGOW. 

The  growth  of  large  towns  has  always  been 
oneoftbe  principal  symptoms  and  attestations 
of  tho  material  progress  and  prosperity  of  a 
country.  When  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
the  Netherlands  were  at  their  highest  point,  be- 
fore  the  troubles  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Ghent 
and  Antwerp  were  computed  to  have  a popula- 
tion of  300,000  to  400,000, — an  amount  to  which 
neither  has  yet  reached  during  the  long  peace 
of  the  present  century.  Amongst  British  cities 
none,  not  even  London  itself,  has  grown  with  such 
unexampled  rapidity  as  Glasgow.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  century  it  had  83,000  inhabitants ; in 
1820  about  130,000;  it  has  now  600,000.  Only 
a trifling  portion  of  this  increase  has  arisen  from 
the  annexation  or  absorption  of  outlying  hamlets 
and  villages,  which  could  never  have  contained 
more  than  5,000  inhabitants  altogether.  The 
crowd  in  the  main  thoroughfares  is  now  quite 
equal  to  that  of  London.  The  Trongate,  which 
used  always  to  be  viewed  by  English  visitors 
with  admiration  for  its  breadth  and  spaoious- 
ness,  is  now  found  to  be  unequal  to  the  exigencies 
of  modern  traffic,  especially  since  tramways 
have  been  laid  down.  It  is  about  to  be  widened 
for  a quarter  of  a mile  west  of  the  borough  Cross, 
aud  operations  are  expected  to  be  commenced 
about  May  next.  All  the  houses  on  the  south 
side  of  the  street  will  be  removed,  aud  replaced 
by  a new  line  of  frontages.  This  offers  a great 
opportunity,  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
corporation  will  avail  itself  as  the  inhabitants 
would  wish  and  expect.  The  old  Scottish  style 
of  building,  with  its  gabled  fronts,  picturesque 
oriel  windows,  and  orow-stepped. roofs,  is  not  in. 
ferior  to  any  in  point  of  external  attractiveness, 
as  is  shown  by  more  than  one  modern  block  of 
honses  already  erected ; and  if  this  style  is 
adopted  for  the  new  portion  of  the  Trongate, 
and  effectively  carried  out,  the  result  will  be 
unmatched  by  any  view  to  be  found  in  the 
publio  places  of  European  cities.  These  pos- 
sibilities of  improvemeut  would  never  have  been 
brought  within  reach  but  for  the  great  change 
which  has  been  made  by  deepening  and  widening 
the  channel  of  the  Clyde.  In  former  days  this 
was  80  shallow  that  the  waters  of  the  river 
have  been  known  to  rise  as  much  as  20  ft.,  as 
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in  the  great  flood  of  March,  1782,  and  nearly  to 
the  same  height  in  December,  1815.  Forty 
years  ago  it  was  a common  sight  in  winter  to 
see  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  from  the  river- 
bank  to  the  cross,  a distance  of  folly  a quarter 
of  a mile,  nnder  water,  with  boats  plying  in  the 
streets,  and  interconrse  between  the  honses  only 
possible  in  this  way. 

The  winter  jest  passed  has  been  marked  by 
the  completion  of  several  important  public 
bnildings,  of  which  some  account  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Builder.  The 
chief  of  these,  so  far  as  architectural  effect 
is  concerned,  is  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  St. 
George’s-place.  It  is  in  the  German  Gothic 
style,  and  looks  like  a piece  of  masonry  trans- 
planted to  this  northern  clime  from  Nuremberg 
or  Wurtzburg, — at  least,  as  Wurtzburg  was  before 
the  ruthless  hands  of  improving  Vandals  bad 
swept  away  the  picturesque  houses  and  sug- 
gestive fronts  of  the  Medimval  style,  and 
replaced  them  by  the  fashionable  lines  of  plain 
square  boxes,  relieved  by  the  exquisite  decora- 
tions  of  vernacular  Classic.  The  choice  of  the 
style  in  the  present  case  is  perfectly  justified  by 
the  historical  associations  of  the  country.  For 
the  fonr  chief  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
during  two  of  which  North  and  Sooth  Britain 
were  known  to  each  other  mainly  as  hostile 
powers,  engaged  in  the  amiable  occupation  of 
tearing  ont  each  other’s  vitals,  Scotland  was 
intimattly  connected  by  bonds  of  commercial 
intercourse  or  political  alliance  with  the  Nether- 
lands, Germany,  and  France,  and  one  of  its 
most  curious  diplomatic  documents  is  the  letter 
addressed  by  the  Governor,  Sir  William  Wallace, 
in  1298,  to  the  Senates  and  Consols  of  the  Hanse 
Towns,  requesting  protection  and  good  treatment 
for  Scottish  traders,  and  promising  the  like  to  all 
their  citizens  visiting  Scotland.  The  new  edifice 
is  crowned  by  the  isolated  blocks  of  attics, 
narrow  and  lofty,  which  form  a main  feature  of 
old  German  Gothic,  and  may  be  said  to 
differentiate  the  style.  It  is  in  two  stories,  each 
of  considerable  height,  about  20  ft.  and  30  ft. 
respectively.  The  lower  story  will  be  ocoupied  by 
shops,  as  in  the  London  Exobange,  and  most  of 
the  ancient  edifices  of  the  same  kind.  The  east 
front  has  three  bold  pointed  arches,  with  plain 
broad  mouldings,  resting  on  cylindrical  shafts, 
and  a projecting  porch,  the  entrance  vault  of 
which  forms  the  segment  of  an  ellipse, — a oon- 
struction  which  has  the  aspect  of  great  strength 
and  solidity.  The  lateral  pillars  have  their 
capitals  ornamented  with  figures  representing 
the  natives  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  in 
appropriate  costumes.  The  north  front  has  four 
arches  and  a side-porch,  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  others.  The  upper  story,  which  is  the 
loftier  of  the  two,  has  its  windows  arranged  in 
triplets  of  single  lights,  with  round  shaftings 
and  Byzantine  foliations.  There  are  wall-plates 
or  tablets,  carved  with  the  arms  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  the  cities  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dnblin.  In  the  gabled  fronts  of  the  attics,  the 
windows  are  variously  arranged,  singly  or  iu 
couplets.  The  interior  is  of  coarse  fitted  up  in 
a coi  responding  style.  The  vestibule  is  lined 
with  white  and  black  marble,  the  fireplace  having 
an  antique  carved  chimney-piece,  and  a broad 
staircase,  solidly  panelled  in  oak  and  walnut, 
leads  to  the  hall,  which  forms  the  principal 
featnre  of  the  interior.  This  has  a finely  inlaid 
ceiling,  with  an  elegant  roond  skylight,  and  is 
adorned  with  painted  windows,  on  which  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Scottish  royal  boroughs 
appear. 

The  new  Merchants’  Iloase,  in  George-square, 
of  whiob,  as  well  as  of  the  former  building,  Mr. 
Burnet  is  the  architect,  is  of  larger  dimensions, 
but  in  a style  so  often  adopted  nowadays, — the 
modern  Italian, — -as  to  lose  much  of  its  impres- 
siveness on  the  observer.  In  finish  and  elabora- 
tion it  will  bear  oompar’son  with  any  that  has 
been  erected  of  late  years.  In  Palladian  edifices 
a common  fault  is  the  want  of  depth  and  massive- 
ness in  the  cornices  and  architraves,  which  gives 
a scraggy  and  poor  look  to  the  whole,  but  in  the 
present  instance  this  is  fortunately  avoided.  The 
north  front  has  two  projections,  one  of  which 
rises  into  a fine  tower  of  130  ft.  in  height,  and 
the  various  porches  are  deeply  recessed  and  very 
richly  ornamented  with  scnlpture. 

A third  edifice  of  no  mean  pretensions  is  a 
very  extensive  and  splendid  hotel  at  a point  to 
the  west,  marked  by  the  junction  of  several 
thoroughfares,  to  which  the  name  of  Charing- 
cross  has  been  given,  in  ambitious  rivalry  of  the 
great  metropolis.  This  palatial  structure  is  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  new  Music  Hall, 
and  is  in  the  French  Renaissance  style,  of  which 


it  offers  a very  tasteful  and  judicious  adaptation. 
It  has  four  stories  and  an  attic,  with  dormers, 
facing  to  the  east,  west,  and  southward.  The 
principal  decoration,  besides  the  oriel  windows 
and  fine  cornices  of  the  summit,  is  reserved  for 
the  central  compartment  of  the  south  front.  In 
the  third  floor  the  square  billot  panelling  is 
particularly  admired.  The  same  pattern  is  found 
on  the  wall.faoes  of  many  old  French  and 
Scottish  buildings,  and  it  is  profusely  employed 
in  Crichton  Castle,  near  Edinburgh,  which  dates 
from  the  fifteenth  century.*  The  whole  eleva- 
tion rises  to  80  ft.,  and  will  contain  200  apart- 
ments,  some  of  great  magnitude,  the  drawing- 
room being  52  ft.  long  and  38  fc.  broad. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Thomson,  of  the  firm  of 
Baird  & Thomson,  Glasgow.  This  and  other 
bnildings  afford  some  hope  that  we  may  see  a 
more  extensive  adoption  of  the  style  which  was 
coming  into  use  under  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
when  progress  was  cut  short  by  a civil  war 
which  plunged  the  country  into  anarchy  during 
a whole  generation.  Ostentations  architecture 
in  buildings  intended  for  the  accommodation  of 
trading  firms  is  not  to  be  commended,  bub 
nothing  that  has  yet  been  done  in  Glasgow  is 
chargeable  with  this  fault,  and,  on  the  other 
band,  the  Old  English  or  rather  Puritan  crotchet 
of  entire  outward  plainness  generally  accom- 
panied with  sbabbinesB  and  dirt, — Quakerish 
bareness  without  Quakerish  neatness  and  clean. 
liness, — is  equally  objectionable.  Variety  in 
street  fronts  is  desirable,  and  it  is  not  attain- 
able witbont  a moderate  allowance  of  decoration 
of  some  kind  or  style.  Generally  the  fault  of 
our  modern  street  architecture  has  been  that 
it  is  too  uniform.  It  is  common  to  hear  the 
Hausmannic  lines  of  beautiful  new  streets  and 
open  places,  which  are  the  boast  of  modern  Paris, 
decried  as  monotonous  ; but  what  shall  be  said 
of  the  interminable  miles  of  square  ugly  brick 
boxes  in  the  vast  suburban  districts  of  mighty 
London  ? Nor  is  the  case  much  better  in  Edin. 
burgh  and  Glasgow.  These  cities  have  nn- 
doubtedly  the  advantage  in  point  of  material, 
which  is  freestone,  of  excellent  quality,  bub  until 
within  the  last  twenty  years  the  modern  style 
was  one  of  uniform  plainness,  without  attempt 
at  relief  or  variety,  wearying  to  both  the  eye 
and  the  mind.  The  dorability  of  the  freestone 
raised  from  the  Lancashire  quarries  has  been 
very  thoroughly  tested  in  the  old  cathedral. 
Black  and  grimy  as  is  the  outside,  the  stone- 
work is  no  more  frayed  or  worn  by  the  storms 
of  centuries  than  if  it  had  not  stood  for  more 
than  fifty  years. 


THE  WORKS  IN  THE  CHAMP  DE  MARS, 
PARIS. 

The  first  Napoleon  proposed  to  erect  at  the 
corner  of  the  Champ  de  Mara  an  enormous 
palace,  as  a depository  for  the  archives  of  the 
whole  world.  Had  he  carried  out  this  slightly 
ambitious  project,  as  be  intended,  the  palace  he 
had  planned  would  nob  haVe  been  a hundredth 
part  as  large  as  that  which  the  Republican 
government  are  now  erecting  for  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Industries  of  the  world  j and,  notwith- 
standing that  some  hundred  thousand  workshops 
from  Germany  will  be  unrepresented,  what  is 
called  the  strangers’  side  of  the  Exhibition 
promises  to  be  greatly  insufficient  for  the  multi- 
tude of  exhibits  that  are  already  talked  about. 

Some  while  since,  a report  was  current  in 
uninformed  circles  that  the  works  on  the  Champ 
de  Mara  had  stopped.  Nothing,  however,  was 
more  devoid  of  truth  than  this  statement,  whiob 
simply  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  few 
hundred  workmen  who  had  been  employed  for 
some  time  past  on  the  surface,  having  com- 
menced the  underground  work,  disappeared 
from  the  public  view.  Indeed,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  expressed,  the  number  of  workmen  was 
increased  to  more  than  two  thousand,  and  so 
rapidly  and  noiselessly  have  these  done  their 
work,  that  on  the  completion  of  the  underground 
foundations,  and  the  reappearance  of  the 
labourers,  another  false  report  spread,  to  the 
effect  that  an  additional  activity  had  suddenly 
been  impressed  on  the  works  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars. 

By  this  time  all  the  subterranean  galleries  are 
completed,  as  well  as  the  1,300  yards  ot  under- 
ground air  passages.  Of  the  fourteen  kilometres 
(or  about  six  miles)  of  drains  to  bo  constructed, 


* It  appears  to  be  of  Classical  orieir,  for  panelling 
almost  exactly  similar  may  be  ebserved  on  the  maasiTc 
rain  sometimes  called  tbe  Basilica  of  Maxentias,  and  some- 
times the  Temple  of  Peace,  in  the  Foro  Romano. 


three  and  more  are  already  terminated,  and  the 
remaining  eleven  are  rapidly  and  daily  pro- 
gressing. The  foundations  of  the  gallery  of  the 
Fine  Arts  are  now  on  a level  with  the  soil ; the 
stout  wall  which  is  to  serve  as  base  for  the 
Machine  Gallery  is  completely  finished,  and  the  : 
pillars  are  ready  to  support  the  metallic  colon- 
nade  which  alone  remains  to  be  put  up.  In  the  ; 
centre  of  the  vast  quadrilateral,  the  site  ot  the 
future  central  garden  is  being  filled  with  vege. 
table  earth  ; this  space,  which  will  be  no  less  than  ' 
200  yards  and  more  long,  by  some  50  yards  broad, 
will  be  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  attractive  i 
portions  of  tbe  Exhibition,  for  here  many  of  the  i 
plants  of  the  whole  of  France  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  will  be  exposed,  and  successive  flower- 
shows  will  add  a charm  to  the  efleot  of  the  i 
whole. 

One  can  easily  form  a just  idea  of  the  great 
activity  which  reigns  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  • 
when  it  is  stated  that  no  less  than  from  1,500  i 
to  1,600  sacks  of  Portland  cement  are  daily ,! 
used  j that  from  700  to  800  yards  of  masonry  i 
are  constructed  every  day ; that  25  mills  are  I 
constantly  employed  .in  grinding  mortar;  and'i 
that  1,200  carts  bring  each  day  and  deposit  on  t 
the  quays  the  building  stone  and  materials  j 
necessary  for  the  works.  _ i 

All  the  sand  and  stones  employed  in  thiail 
gigantic  enterprise  are  happily  to  be  found  on  i 
the  spot,  and  an  immense  trench  opposite  the 
Ecole  Militaire  snpplies  all  tbe  desired  materials.i, 
The  steam  excavator  at  work  there  brings  up 
more  than  1,000  cubic  yards  a day.  This  trench, i; 
which  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  filled  up 
again,  will  have  furnished,  by  tbe  aid  of  steam, t; 
more  sand  and  stones  in  tbe  fifteeen  months] 
that  it  will  have  remained  open  than  mostii 
quarries  in  as  many  years.  In  short,  of  all  I 
the  conatrnotiona  of  which  the  palace  will  bel 
composed,  the  central  pavilion,  on  the  side] 
nearest  the  river,  is  the  only  one  that  has  not: 
been  commenced;  bat  this  in  a few  weeks  will, 
be  completed.  i 

Before  quitting  the  Champ  de  Mars  let  us  nobi 
forget  to  mention  the  ingenious  semaphore  thata 
bas  been  rigged  up  in  tbe  centre  of  the  vasty 
yard,  which  has  for  object  the  call  of  any  ofBoiali 
or  foreman  desired  from  some  distant  part.  If 
the  contractors  or  engineers  desire  to  commu-i 
nioate  with  any  workman,  they  hoist  a flag  of  S' 
certain  colour,  which,  as  soon  as  he  sees,  ba, 
hastens  to  present  himself  at  the  office. 

On  a small  scale  we  are  promised  shortly  in: 
Paris  an  exhibition  that  to  many  people  will  ba 
even  more  interesting  than  the  great  show  on 
the  Champ  de  Mara  and  the  Trooadero. 

Tbe  familiar  doors,  with  their  emblematiai 
bdtons,  of  the  Duo  d’Aumale’s  comfortable  bousal 
in  the  Rue  da  Fanboorg  St.  Honore  are  to  ba.: 
thrown  open  next  month  to  the  public  for  the; 
exhibition  of  his  magnificent  gallery,  the  value  of< 
which,  arrived  from  Twickenham  at  Chantilly, ,j 
represents  nearly  200,0001.,  it  is  said.  i 

This  gallery  is  composed  of  3,953  piotnres,  inj 
addition  to  an  important  number  of  engravingai 
and  etchings.  The  schools  are  all  represented^ 
by  their  masters,  and  there  is  cited,  amongii 
others,  a collection  of  Rembrandts,  the  finestii 
which  exist,  and  in  which  is  to  be  found  the  firstl 
sketch  for  the  famous  “ Night  Watch,”  and  thai 
pictnre  representing  tbe  “ Raising  of  Lazarus,”! 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  some  fifteen  yearai 
ago  the  Czar  of  Russia  wanted  to  buy  for  na; 
less  than  28,0002.  i 

Paris.  ] 


The  Traffic  at  Hyde  Park-corner. — Ini! 
tbe  House  of  Lords  on  Monday  last,  Lordii 
Portescoe  asked  whether  the  Government  wereil 
prepared  to  take  early  steps  for  opening  ai 
new  communication  between  Piccadilly  andl 
Grosvenor-place,  for  the  purpose  of  obviating 
the  inconvenieut  block  of  vehicles  at  Hyde  Park-i 
corner,  and  whether  in  the  meantime  they  wonldi 
cause  the  roadway  at  Hyde  Park-corner  to  beti 
widened  by  throwing  the  footpath  farther  ba<^ 
and  carrying  it  through  the  two  little  gardens  at! 
each  side  of  the  arch  at  the  top  of  Constitotion-i 
hill.  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  that  several  planai 
had  been  nnder  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of' 
Works,  but  the  difficulty  to  be  encountered  be-'i 
fore  any  of  them  could  be  carried  ont  arose  oufil 
of  considerations  of  the  expense.  With  regard) 
to  Lord  Fortescue’s  last  suggestion,  tbe  Board  ofl 
Works  were  unwilling  to  adopt  it,  as  they  thought! 
that,  while  the  expense  would  not  be  trifling,  tba 
remedial  effect  would  be  extremely  small.  Lord 
Powis,  Lord  Redesdale,  and  Lord  Dunsany  threw 
ont  some  suggestions  on  the  subject. 
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LENT  SERVANTS  AND  FELLOW 
WORKMEN. 

The  lav7  of  master  and  servant  ramifies  into 
many  direotionSj  and  is  of  so  much  importance 
every  trade  at  the  present  day,  that  eaoh  new 
■velopment  or  expansion  of  any  of  its  various 
anches  affects  the  interests  of  a large  number 
the  community  j and  there  is  an  ever-con- 
ining  effort  made  by  the  expounders  of  the 
w to  explain  principles  propounded  years  ago 
• the  light  of  modern  ideas,  and  to  harmonise 
em  with  the  Tvords  of  the  men  of  our  own  day. 
lere  is  no  part  of  the  English  law  which  it  is 
3re  difficult  to  explain  than  the  irresponsibility 
masters  for  the  negligent  acts  of  their  servants 
lereby  fellow  servants  are  injured,  and  yet  it  is 
oessary  for  the  bench  logically  to  follow  out 
0 chain  of  decisions  which  have  now  made  this 
3ard  and  fast  rule. 

As  we  say,  it  is  now  too  late  to  question  the 
;ality  of  this  rule  ; whether  the  Legislature  will 
ier  it  or  not  remains  to  be  seen,  but  day  by  day 
receives  a more  extended  application,  so  that  it 
nob  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  has  gone 
rtherthan  those  who  originated  it  ever  antici- 
ted that  it  would. 

Of  course,  when  two  or  more  workmen  are  the 
jnlarly  engaged  and  regularly  paid  servants 
a single  master  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
i3  application  of  the  principle.  But  the 
lioulty  arises  where  workmen  are  engaged 
i>r6  or  less  on  the  same  work,  but  are  not  com- 
;itely  and  in  all  respects  the  servants  of  one 
ister.  We  do  nob  imagine  that  any  practical 
t»n  engaged  in  the  bnilding  profession  or  any 

tdred  ocoupation,  with  a moment’s  retlection, 
i fail  to  think  of  numberless  occasions  in 
ioh  workmen  become  to  some  extent  fellow, 
vants  or  fellow- workmen.  But  this  moment’s 
.eotion  will  also  show  him  the  difficulty  of 
liding  whether  these  men  can,  in  the  eye  of  the 
be  considered  fellow-workmen  so  as  to  de- 
ve  them  of  the  right  which  exists  in  every 
imber  of  the  community  to  be  recompensed 
h injuries  done  to  them,  and  to  take  away 
P liability  which  naturally  rests  in  the 
I n or  the  master  of  the  man  to  make 
i)d  harm  which  he  has  inflicted.  So  long  ago 
t the  year  1856,  in  a well-known  case  of 
|gett  V.  Fox,  which  arose  out  of  some  work 
.1  the  Crystal  Palace,  it  was  decided  that 
f-i  servant  of  a bead-oontractor  is  the  fellow- 
>vaut  of  the  sub-contraotor’s  servant,  under 
/tain  ciroumstanoes,  so  as  to  take  away 
p right  of  action,  which  he  would  otherwise 
,'B,  for  injuries  received  from  another. 
5t_the  case  of  Rourko  v.  The  White  Moss 
Tiery  Company,  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Ipoal  a short  time  ago,  has  gone  further  than 
r decision  has  yet  done.  It  has  by  this  case 
iome  & proposition  of  law  that  where  a 
ivant  is  lent  to  a man  he  must  be  dealt  with 
'the  law  BO  far  as  injuries  to  or  from  a servant 
he  person  to  whom  he  is  lent  are  concerned, 
'.he  servant  (if  we  may  coin  a convenient  word) 
•the  lendee.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  so 
irt  and  simple  that  they  may  well  serve  as  an 
i.mple  of  this  proposition.  The  White  Moss 
wpany  were  colliery-owners,  and  they  con. 
^ted  with  a man  named  Whittle  to  raise  the  coal 
p the  shaft,  and  Rourke  was  one  of  Whittle’s 
rkraen,  employed  and  paid  by  him.  An  engine 
H required  to  raise  the  hoppete,  and  bring  the 
ptents  of  the  pit  to  the  surface,  and  the  Com- 
yiy  accordingly  lent  Whittle  an  engine,  and  a 
lu  to  manage  it.  This  engineer  was  paid  by 
B company,  and  they  alone  could  dismiss  him, 
lugh,  of  course,  Whittle  could  complain  to  the 
iipany  if  the  engineer  did  not  do  his  work 
Iperly.  This  man  by  his  negligence  injured 
irke,  who  accordingly  brought  his  action 
linst  the  company.  It  was  decided  that 
lugh  the  general  servant  of  the  company,  the 
lineer  was,  as  regarded  this  particular  work, 

0 the  servant  of  Whittle,  so  that,  of  course, 

' liability  for  injuries  done  by  him  rested 
iWhibtle  s shoulders,  and  since  the  engineer 
* his  servant  he  was,  of  course,  the  fellow, 
baub  of  Rourke ; so  that,  as  a further  oon. 
luenoe,  an  injury  could  be  inflicted  withonb 
f recompense  to  the  injured  man.  If  this 
ision  be  considered  for  a moment  with  any 
b it  is  obvious  how  very  far  it  carries  this 
'll  doctrine.  Take  an  instance  of  a homely 
[(pertinent  sort.  Men  are  engaged  in  paintino- 
ilonteide  of  a house,  and  have  a ladder  to  the 
[)  The  owner  of  the  house  thinks  it  a con. 
l<ent  time  to  have  certain  repairs  done  to  a 
of  the  roof,  of  a trifling  kind,  and  sends 
a builder  to  execute  the  work.  At  the  same 


time  he  says  that,  the  painter  having  a ladder, 
the  builder  need  nob  bring  one.  It  is  a crowded 
street,  and  the  boy  kept  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  negligently  leaves  it  while  the  builder 
ascends  it,  it  falls,  and  he  is  injured.  He  cannot 
recover  from  the  painter  because  be  is  a fellow- 
servant  of  the  painter’s  workmen.  Dozens  of 
similar  examples  could  be  placed  before  the 
reader  with  very  little  trouble,  which,  certainly, 
before  the  case  we  now  are  commenting  upon 
was  decided,  would  not  have  been  considered 
instances  of  the  doctrine  of  the  non-liability  of 
masters  for  the  acts  of  fellow-servants.  It  is 
quite  clear  now  that  a common  employer,  as  well 
as  a common  object,  does  nob  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  facts  which  constitute  fellow.work- 
men.  That  the  originators  of  the  rule  in 
question  seemed  to  consider  the  common  em- 
ployer  a necessary  element  in  the  fact  seems 
pretty  certain,  and  once  this  portion  of  the  case 
is  eliminated,  the  doctrine  becomes  so  elastic 
that  it  may  be  stretched  to  almost  any  length. 
In  view  of  the  approachiog  renewal  of  the 
labours  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  this  question  the  case  we  have 
touched  upon  is  of  the  highest  importance,  as  it 
is  also  both  as  regards  masters  and  workmen 
engaged  in  the  building  and  other  trades.  We 
do  nob  now  wish  to  argue  the  advisability  or 
usefulness  of  the  main  rale  or  of  the  extension 
which  it  has  so  recently  received.  It  is  enough 
now  to  call  attention  to  the  state  of  the  law  and 
to  its  most  recent  development,  and  to  point  out 
its  paramount  importance.  On  some  other  occa- 
sion  we  may  possibly  take  an  opportunity  of 
reverting  to  the  principle  in  question  and  to  its 
chief  bearings. 


VITRUVIUS  REDIVIVUS. 

Sir, — Although  the  tacit  rejection  of  my 
avowedly  “able”  articles  upon  “Architecture 
and  the  Private  Feelings  of  the  Aristooraoy  ’’ 
has  precluded  my  reaching  the  public  ear 
through  your  columns,  except  with  the  conven. 
tional  prefix  of  an  absurd  monosyllable,  I bear 
you  no  malice ; and  I shall  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  your  humble  periodical  in  spite  of 
those  rebuffs,  which,  to  mere  literary  scribblers, 
are  as  thorns  in  the  flesh.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  remind  you  that  the  publication  of  my 
letter  in  the  Builder  of  Sept.  2,  1876,  was 
attended  with  ill-concealed  sensation  among  the 
few  who  then  remained  in  town.  On  inquiry  at 
my  brother  Fitz.Boodle’s  house,  I found  that  all 
the  servants  were  individually  possessors  of  a 
clean  copy,  a compliment  which  I cannot  be 
induced  to  esteem  lightly,  for  both  the  footmen 
hold  retainers  from  a high-olass  periodical. 
Indeed,  the  butler  is  sleeping  editor  of  tha 
Scandalmonger,  having  under  him  two  literary 
men  employed  night  and  day  by  turns  in  opening 
letters  from  anonymous  correspondents.  Nor 
has  the  emotion  of  the  principal  functionaries 
who  attend  upon  me  at  the  club  abated  one  jot 
in  its  intensity ; the  secretary,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  had  ordered  fifty  copies  even 
before  explaining  to  the  committee  that  such 
was  the  proper  line  of  conduct  to  pnrsue,  when 
any  favourable  notice  of  men  or  things  appeared 
in  a newspaper, — the  number  depending  upon 
the  quality  of  the  review  and  the  value  of  the 
criticism.  Thus  the  thing  has  been  talked 
about  publicly  to  my  advantage,  bat  in 
social  intercourse  to  an  extent  which  has 
bored  me  insufferably.  When  I dine  out,-- 
grace  d Dieu,  cela  n’arrive  pas  souvent, — I am 
inevitably  planted  next  some  chit  of  a girl  who 
talks  High  Art,  puts  perplexing  questions  about 
Fine  Art,  and  pooh-poohs  Industrial  Art.  Even 
if  I chose  to  give  the  subject  mature  reflection 
I could  not  do  so  immediately  after  the  first  spoon, 
fnl  of  soup.  Such  things  ought  to  be  disousaed 
among  men  quietly,  entre  la  poire  et  le  fromage  ; 
but  the  other  night  at  dinner  in  Park.lane,  some 
middle-aged  woman  shouted  to  me  across  the 
table, — never  done,  I’m  told,  among  the  hour. 
g-eoiste,— that  the  “ Queen  Anne  Style’’  was  the 
only  panacea  for  dulness  and  symmetry  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  Of  course  I temporised  in 
as  low  a tone  as  it  was  possible  to  use  between 
three  bucketfuls  of  camellias  and  two  silver  jags 
of  heavily-loaded  olaret;  for  really  some  little 
study  is  neoesaary  before  entering  concisely  upon 
an  historical  question  which  prejudice  has  largely 
confused.  This  contre-temps,  however,  decided 
me  to  take  steps  towards  the  serious  prosecu- 
tion of  labonrs  which  have  long  been  the  desire 
of  my  heart.  I consulted  every  artist  I met; 
and,  oddly  enough,  many  men  who  absolutely 
earn  a decent  livelihood  by  painting  pictures 


are  now  in  society.  The  answer  invariably  was 
“My  dear  fellow,”  — a little  patronising,  I 
thought,  bub  let  that  pass, — get  up  the  subject, 
read  up  for  it,  hunt  up  old  works  on  art  at  the 
cheap  bookstall  in  the  Brompton-road, — in  fine, 
look  up  Parsons.*  At  first  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding seemed  an  enigma;  but,  at  last,  I 
reached  that  home  or  rather  temple  of  learning. 
The  shop  was  crowded  with  supplioanta  for 
oheap  means  of  fashionable  knowledge,  and  I 
caught  the  first  man  or  high  priest  I could 
lay  hold  of.  I told  him  in  a few  words  of 
my  intention,  and  he  hinted  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  as  well  for  me  to  begin  at  the  beginning. 
Without  a moment’s  hesitation,  Parsons, — for 
it  was  he, — placed  his  hands  upon  the  ten  books 
of  Marous  Vitruvius  Pollio,  an  architect  of 
eminence  who  flonriehed  in  the  Augustan  age, 
and  of  whom,  perhaps,  you  have  heard.  The 
books  were  iu  English,  and  looked  “ deep  ” ; and 
Parsons  said  they  were  much  “deeper”  in 
Latin.  I am  not  proud  ; and  if  oritios,  whom  I 
despise,  affect  wonder  at  my  choice  of  a transla- 
tion,  I oan  only  reply  that  the  mode  of  teaching 
the  olassioa  both  at  school  and  college  is  of  such 
a character  as  to  prevent  a gentleman  from 
undertaking  tasks  which  mere  bookworms  of 
no  liberal  edneatien  accomplish  with  ease. 

Ah!  many  people  think  Boodle  Fitz- Boodle 
flippant  in  thought,  and  careless  of  the  world’s 
ways,  for  I have  nob  loved  the  world  nor  the 
world  me;  but  they  little  know  the  ardour  with 
which  at  times  I can  enter  npon  the  pursuit  of 
a new  idea,  and  worry  it  into  submission,  almost 
with  the  acuteness  of  my  poor  nnole.  An  agree- 
able soupgon  of  myself  may  be  seen  in  the 
portrait  of  my  father, — who  is  turned  eighty, — 
which  has  just  been  published  by  a fasbionablo 
section  of  the  press,  in  Tne  garb  of  to-day  and 
the  features  of  sixty  years  since  : by  a process 
technically  termed  “ restoration.”  With  all  the 
strength  of  mind  whioh  distinguishes  him,  and 
the  advantages  of  modern  culture,  I am  emi- 
nently formed  to  gauge  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Arohiteobure  as  it  was,  is,  and  possibly  will  be. 
Nevertheless,  I approached  the  author  before 
me  with  submission,  for  he  had  heard  Cicero 
argue  in  the  Forum,  had  trembled  at  the  news 
of  Cassar’s  death,  had  plucked  the  robe  of 
Augustus  and  thanked  God  that  Heaven  had 
sent  him  such  a patron.  Strange  as  it  may 
doubtless  seem  to  you,  I opened  his  page  s 
with  awe,  in  the  hope  of  reading  history ; 

I closed  them  with  disappointment,  for  I 
found  satire  and  cynicism.  It  says  something, 
however,  for  his  honesty  and  right  sense  that 
his  confreres  depreciated  him,  and  hinted  he  was 
nob  practical.  That  he  was  ill-favonred  and 
small  is  equally  flattering,  for  tons  les  grands 
honvnes  sont  petits, — witness  Alexander,  Caesar, 
Napoleon,  and  the  majority  of  those  who  made 
the  history  that  historians  edit.  Perhaps  one 
day  I shall  re-write  Vitruvius,  identifying  the 
heroes  he  imagines  with  well-known  men  of  the 
present  day, and  adding  a key  to  the  Architectural 
Dunciad ; and,  in  that  case,  I shall  publish  his 
Commentaries  under  my  own  more  familiar 
cognomen. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  up  to 
this  hour  annotators  have  invariably  mistaken 
Vitruvius’s  meaning.  He  talks  of  the  moderns  — 
“moderns”  who  are  nearly  twenty  centuries  old — 
with  such  an  air  of  sincerity  as  to  deceive  a casual 
reader  into  the  belief  that  antiquity  is  miserably 
new.  But  the  fact  is — and  no  one  but  myself 
has  yet  found  out  the  fact, — he  was  a satirist, 
and  foretold  in  his  terse  sentences,  for  the  good 
of  his  contemporaries  in  a pretended  description 
of  themselves,  the  Victorian  era  of  commerce  and 
affectation.  His  books  are  really  the  earliest 
attempts  to  describe  a “ Coming  Race,”  with  the 
sole  exception  that  even  his  imagination  never 
soared  so  giddily  as  to  give  force  of  mind  to  girls,  or 
to  deprive  properly  grown  men  of  bodily  strength. 
Tully  t himself  must  have  seen  through  the  joke, 
for  I remember  in  one  of  his  works  he  admitted 
a predilection  for  the  ancients;  and  he  actually 
studied  to  depreciate  a national  style  of  archi- 
teoture.  Ah  ! of  all  the  heroes  of  Vitruvius, 
Dinocrates  is  the  ideal  after  my  own  heart.  Here 
was  a man  who  had  a call, —a  sudden  inspiration, 
which  made  him  leave  the  wilds  of  Macedonia 
to  overtake  Alexander,  then  engaged  in  those  con- 
quests for  more  of  which,  to  quote  from  the  “ his- 
toric page,”  be  afeerwardssighed.  In  his  own  land 
there  was  neither  a convenient  Forum  nor  even  a 

* I have  since  been  reminded  by  my  brother's  butler 
that  the  introduction  of  names  in  this  manner  is  open  to 
imputations  of  commercial  immorality,  but  tujit  pig. 

t Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,— a Homan  orator,  celebrated 
for  his  impeachment  of  Verres.— B.  Fitz-B. 
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Templeof  Health,  whence  Dinocratea  could  preaoh 
to  the  moltitude  of  new  cities  in  which  Death 
ahould  lose  its  ating,  and  at  whose  gates  Poverty 
might  knock  in  vain.  So  he  sought  another  in 
which  he  might  be  esteemed  wiser  and  a pro. 
phet.  Divested  of  conventionalities,  he  wore 
only  a lion’s  skin  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  a 
wreath  of  poplar  leaves  in  his  hair ; and  in  this 
garb, — Hygeian  in  its  pleasing  simplicity, — he 
implored  Alexander  for  permission  to  carve 
Mount  Athos  into  the  form  of  a Oolossus.  But 
this  being  refused  to  him,  our  amateur  merely 
got  a city  to  ereot,  which  was  called  after  his 
patron’suame,  Alexandria, — so  true itis  that  onest 
ni  architecte,  as  the  French  say.  Indeed,  any 
haman  creature  who  poBseases  wealth  is  generally 
endowed  by  nature  with  the  aspiration  of  design- 
ing new  bnildiogs  and  restoring  old  ones.  How- 
ever incongruous  it  may  appear  for  the  prelate 
to  preach  war  or  the  soldier  divinity,  the  patron- 
age of  the  arts,  and  particularly  architecture,  is 
no  man’s  prerogative ; it  is  every  man’s  privilege. 

I do  nob  wish,  however,  to  take  the  bread  out 
of  your  mouth  ; for  whenever  I design  churches, 
or,  icdeed,  private  mansions  for  myself  and 
others,  I shall  employ  a professional  architect  to 
work  out  my  conceptions,  and  negotiate  with 
plebeians  generally  ooncerning  their  execu- 
tion,— always  keeping  an  eye,  trained  to 
discover  defects,  upon  the  proceedings. 

It  was  all  very  well  for  the  Greeks, — the 
ancients,  I mean, — to  say  that  an  architect 
ought  to  know  everything  better  than  anybody 
else ; but  Vitruvius,  in  the  bitterest  manner, 
declares  that  to  be  able  to  describe  an  intended 
building  upon  paper, — to  draw  the  plan  and 
make  the  model  of  it, — is  about  as  much  as  can 
be  reasonably  expected  of  the  moderns.  Cries  ho, 
“ I have  acquired  but  little  ; yet  I still  hope,  by 
this  publication,  to  become  known  to  posterity.” 
In  other  words, 

" I twine 

My  hopes  to  be  remember’d  in  my  line 

"With  my  land’s  langusge.” 

Nor  was  it  wonderful  that  he  should  be  known 
only  to  a few : ” other  architects  canvassed  and 
went  about  soliciting  business,”  but  he  never 
solicited  or  asked  to  be  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  another  man’s  property.  Up  in  his  garret, — 
probably  near  the  very  spot  where  the  poet 
Codras  lived,  some  hundred  years  after,  in  a 
little  room  with  a little  bed  “too  short  for  bis 
Prooula,”*  he  saw  the  noble  science  practised  by 
“the  unskilful”  and  “the  wholly  ignorant,” 
and  prophesied  the  use  of  amateurism  both 
hysterical  and  practical.  “ Study  and  appli- 
cation are  of  small  avail  to  the  moderns  wilh- 
cut  money  or  a good  connexion,  or  a good 
address,  or  other  methods  of  persuasion.”  Here 
is  the  first  allusion  extant, — and  that  in  a 
satire, — to  future  professional  corruption  j and 
this  Vitrnvins  shows  is  partly  due  to  public 
ignorance  of  the  arts.  “ It  is  scandalous, ” con- 
tinues  he,  “ that  friendship  and  connexion  should 
lead  men  for  their  sake  to  give  partial  and 
untrue  opinions,” — an  evident  fling  at  the  im- 
moral custom  of  the  moderns  in  giving  com- 
missions to  those  who  introduce  business. 
Moreover,  the  words  "a  good  address”  seem  to 
hint  at  the  practice  of  those  architects  who, 
fitted  to  inhabit  the  “ Surrey  ” side  of  the  Tiber, 
migrated  to  the  West  end  of  town  and  vulgarised 
a fashionable  street  with  painted  windows  and 
parti-coloured  thresholds  of  perplexing  ingenuity. 

But  the  Roman  wit  is  signally  at  fault  in  his 
prophetic  appreciation  of  the  details  of  possible 
practice.  He  says  that  the  architect  must  be 
able  to  give  a reason  of  the  ornaments  of  archi- 
tecture,— a passage  of  so  doubtful  a signification 
as  to  be  ever  open  to  dispute.  The  delight- 
ful  old  Heathen,  as  Ignatius  calls  him,  also 
condemns  those  who,  borrowing  from  others, 
publish  as  their  own  that  of  which  they  are  not 
the  authors  ; or  who,  distorting  their  bad  copies  of 
ancient  work,  glory  in  the  profitable  perversion  of 
the  original.  It  is  of  course  difficult  at  this  ad- 
vanced stage  of  general  eivilipation  to  under- 
stand the  true  meaning  of  Vitruvius  iu  this 
incomprehensible  passage  ; and  thus  bis  satire 
again  fails  to  touch  the  moderns.  Nor  is 
it  possible  to  follow  the  drift  of  his  argument 
regarding  Btuceo  ornaments  and  profuse  carvie  g ; 
for  he  Bays  that  filth  enters  into  their  crevices 
and  that  no  wiping  will  fetch  it  out.  Putting 
aside,  however,  these  undoubted  blemishes,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  perceive  under  the  thin  veil 
of  satire  which  covers  some  of  bis  thoughts 

• EneliBh  commentators  of  Juvenal  have  assaroed  this 
to  be  the  wife  of  Codrus,  bat  the  majority  of  German 
scholars  have  argued  with  apparent  reason  that  the 
assumption  is  based  upon  imperfect  data.— B,  Fm-B. 


erudition  of  an  unusual  standard  of  excellence. 
But  his  remark  that  law  should  be  an  ob- 
ject of  study  to  an  architect, — ‘‘  especially  those 
laws  which  relate  to  party-walla, to  the  free  course 
and  discharge  of  the  eaves-gutters,  the  regula- 
tions of  cesspools  and  sewage,  and  those  relating 
to  window  lights,” — points  to  an  extremity  of  de- 
basement  which  the  moderns  have  notyet  reached. 
Nevertheless,  the  following  sentences  will  repay 
perusal.  They  might  haply  form  part  of  the  great 
address  which,  I am  told,  architects  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  now  preparing  on  the  subject  of 
their  wrongs  with  a view  of  presentation  to  the 
Legislature.  The  question  is  to  be  found  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  tenth  book,  and  is  as 
follows : — 

“In  the  magnificent  and  spacious  Grecian  city  of 
Eohesus  an  ancient  law  was  made  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
inhabitants,  bard  indeed,  in  its  nature,  but,  nevertheless, 
equitable.  "When  an  architect  was  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  a public  wort,  an  estimate  thereof  being 
lodged  in  the  bands  of  a magistrate,  his  property  was  he'd 
as  aeeuriiy  until  the  work  was  finished.  If  when  finished 
the  expense  did  not  exceed  ihe  estimate  he  was  compli- 
mented with  decrees  and  honours.  So  when  the  excess 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  h fourth  part  of  the  original 
estimate,  it  was  defrayed  by  the  public,  and  no  punish- 
meat  was  inflicted.  But  when  more  than  onefoxirtk  of  the 
estimate  was  exceeded  he  was  required  to  pay  the  excess 
out  of  his  own  pocket.’’ 

“Would  to  God,”  continues  Vitruvius,  “that 
such  a law  existed  among  the  Roman  people,  not 
only  in  respect  of  their  public,  but  also  of  their 
private  buildings  ” 5 and  so  say  I, — merely  taking 
the  precaution  to  read  English  for  Roman,  and 
oommending  the  thought  to  professional  discre- 
tion. The  sort  of  incisive  argument  I ehonld 
employ  in  my  suggested  explanations  of  the 
Latin  author  for  or  against  any  particular  dictum, 
or  any  eatirical  reference  to  the  moderns,  is  be- 
yond the  province  of  this  brief  commanication  ; 
and  as  probably  by  this  time  you,  at  least.  Sir, 
see  the  true  force  of  my  observations,  I need 
only  add  that  you  may  yet  command  the 
services  of 

Boodle  Fitz-Boodle. 


GREEK  ART. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage, 
ment  of  the  Fine  Arts,  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  8ih  instant,  in  Conduit-street,  Mr.  Aoguatus 
Babington  (secretary)  read  a paper,  entitled 
“ An  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Perfection  of 
Greek  Art.”  The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Doran, 
F.S.A. 

Art,  the  reader  said,  was  representation  either 
by  invisible  objects  or  invisible  symbols,  and 
when  it  took  the  form  of  a picture  or  soulpture 
it  appealed  directly  to  the  eye,  and  indirectly  to 
the  mind  5 but  art,  when  it  took  a dramatic  or 
literary  form,  appealed  directly  to  the  mind. 
The  eye  was  merely  the  handmaid  of  the  mind, 
and  became  with  education  more  and  more  sub- 
ordinate. In  the  recognition  of  truth  great 
artists,  great  dramatists,  and  great  writers  had, 
more  or  less  clearly,  before  them  but  one 
object, — the  character  of  man,  either  with  the 
view  of  improving,  ameliorating,  or  directing  the 
desires  of  men,  or  of  influencing  them  for  some 
specific  end.  True  art,  however,  consisted  in 
none  of  these.  This  was  the  part  befitting  a 
teacher,  a philosc^her,  a moralist,  but  not  an 
artist.  An  artist  of  the  higher  type  depicted  life 
as  it  was,  man  as  he  was,  with  all  his  weaknesses 
and  passions ; for  realism  in  art  could  be  and 
ought  to  be  superior  to  idealism.  The  aim  of 
art  was  the  depiction  of  the  character  of 
man,  or  the  influence,  by  the  aid  of  what 
it  depicted,  which  it  exercised  thereon.  Cer- 
tain  persons  considered  high  art  to  be  simply 
a sublime  perception  of  the  beantifal.  .Esthetics 
constituted  the  sole  formula  of  this  school ; 
they  shrank  from  all  that  was  material  and 
real.  The  ideal  and  the  beautiful  were  all  in  all. 
The  fallacious  tendency  of  such  a school  must  be 
apparent  to  none  more  thoroughly  than  to  men 
and  women  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For 
many  ages  art  was  the  ally  of  religion  5 bnt 
gradually  and  surely  this  alliance  was  severed 
by  the  relentless  demands  of  science.  Science 
and  religion  became  ostensibly  antagonistic,  the 
latter  declining  to  yield  what  the  former  had 
fairly  gained  j art  stood  betwixt  and  between  j 
she  lost  an  old  friend,  but  gained  an  unknown 
ally.  The  commencement  of  Grecian  history 
dated,  aooording  to  Grote,  from  776  B.C.,  little 
being  known  of  any  art  prior  to  600  B.C.  5 yet 
it  undoubtedly  existed  in  certain  forms.  In  early 
times  Greek  poets,  such  as  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
were  not  merely  poets,  but  historians,  philoso- 
phers, moralists,  and  general  educators  of  the 
people.  Their  verses  were  committed  to  memory 


and  handed  orally  from  one  generation  t|j 
another,  consequently  their  influence  must  hav-l^ 
been  practically  unlimited.  These  poets  wetii 
the  commemoratora  of  the  intercourse  betwix 
the  gods  and  heroes  ; they  established  marriage 
between  mortals  and  immortals.  A wild  field 
indeed,  had  religions  fancy  in  Greece.  Beside 
their  great  gods  of  Olympos,  there  were  demon 
and  heroes,  nymphs,  gorgons,  harpies,  and  animalt 
nay,  even  rivers  of  divine  lineage  and  desoenl 
Grecian  mythology  was  capable  of  exercising  t 
an  nndefinable  extent  the  powers  and  imagina 
tion  of  a race  that  proved  itself  to  be  equalJj 
receptive  and  inventive.  Owing  to  the  inter 
commanication  with  Egypt,  which  was  esta 
blished  B.C.  660,  Greece,  heretofore  hetero 
geneouB  and  uncivilised,  came  in  contact  wit, 
a magnificent  and  long-standing  civilisatioi 
Colossal  architectural  monuments  met  the  viei 
of  her  sons ; large  cities,  vast  pyramids,  a certaii 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  philosophy,  and  geolog; 
were  all  hero  apparent.  Egypt  gave  the  fire 
stimulus  to  a country  that  was  so  soon  to  equal  il 
not  eolipse  her.  In  philosophy  and  learning  thi|' 
instrnctor  was  soon  outrun,  and,  in  beauty  cW 
design  and  symmetry  she  certainly  equalled  hei;! 
Even  now,  after  a lapse  of  over  2,000  years,  therjJ 
was  something  truly  wonderful  in  their  aohieveii 
ment  in  every  domain  of  knowledge  and  aria 
No  other  nation  before  or  since  had  bequeathall 
to  posterity  so  enormous  a mass  of  originEj 
thought,  and,  truly,  these  Greeks  were  iutelJ 
leotual  giants  1 One  great  feature  to  be  borol 
in  mind  in  considering  the  rapid  growth  of  ai^ 
in  Greece  was  the  spirit  of  emulation.  Th' 
mode  of  life  that  prevailed  in  Greece  and  Athenjj 
was  simple,  hence  the  money  was  spent  il 
adorning  the  public  edifices,  temples,  andworkfia 
and  we,  who  stood  amazed  at  the  reckleiu 
expenditure  necessary  for  the  construction  of  1 
marble  and  gold  statue  of  Jupiter  60  ft.  higiR 
and  inlaid  with  jewels  in  the  most  exquisitfl 
manner,  most  recollect  that  national  pride  WBE 
the  great  incentive  to  the  public  adminietraboiB 
and  to  individuals,  which  was  continually  illBJj 
trated  in  the  most  striking  manner  possible.  5L 
had  been  roughly  estimated  that  700,0001.  wet 
the  amount  expended  upon  publio  buildings  ijj 
Athens  during  the  ascendancy  of  Pericles.  li^ 
like  manner,  they  felt  the  bond  of  aympathij 
which  they  created  between  themselves  anH 
posterity  by  means  of  these  splendid  buildingil 
and  sculptures.  The  remarkable  quality  of  nn,| 
selfisbuesB,  so  frequently  among  nations  coci 
spicuous  by  its  absence,  was  most  apparent  i ’l 
these  various  Grecian  communities.  The  Stat»| 
was  to  them  no  impersonal  substance  that  guSjJ 
ranteed  the  protection  of  person  and  propertjnd 
but  it  was  a vital,  breathing  personality.  Wit'Jj 
the  Greeks,  patriotism  was  a religious  dutyi 
withont  which  it  was  impossible  to  avert  th  j 
anger  or  obtain  the  favour  of  the  gods.  In  spita 
of  the  material  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  the  keal 
imaginative  vivacity  of  the  Athenians,  theiS 
pronenesa  to  anger  and  resentment,  and  yet  theil 
loving  kindliness  and  discrimination,  were  everyl 
where  apparent.  These  Greeks,  laborious  to  <j 
wonderful  extent,  husbanded  with  the  mofil 
economical  care  their  mental  energies.  Diij 
cursive  education,  the  great  bug-bear  of  moder  l 
times,  was  rapidly  eliminating  those  marvellous  ii^ 
dividual  types  of  excellence  which  formed  some  oil 
the  most  notable  landmarks  of  the  past.  A 8upei|j 
ficial  acquaintance  with  all  subjects  was  nevffi 
substituted  by  these  wise  men  for  thorougll 
converse  with  one,  hence  their  heroes  bad  beeJ 
Buch  as  had  survived  and  would  survive  tbrongjl 
all  time.  Beneath  such  a sky,  and  in  such  a lantj 
were  the  fibres  of  imagination  extended  so  uBc| 
fully  and  so  wonderfully  as  to  raise  art  to  'J 
position  so  high  and  so  perfect  that  we,  with  all 
our  knowledge  and  advantages,  could  not  for  on,! 
moment  delude  ourselves  into  the  idea  that  VfU 
could  equal.  Works  of  art  depended  as  much  oiJ 
the  constituent  mental  elements  of  the  man  aij 
on  the  skill  of  the  artist.  As  the  mind  depended 
on  instrnction  and  education,  so  did  art  depemk 
on  the  course  that  education  took  after  beio^ 
filtered  throngh  this  medium.  Hence  he  hall; 
considered  art  apart  from  its  technical  prinoipleij 
and  more  from  the  influence  it  received  froi 
the  dispositions  and  habits  of  a nation.  Thei: 
could  not  but  think  that  art  suffered  a great  detj 
from  being  regarded  from  a purely  technioe 
point  of  view,  apart  from  the  manifold  auxiliarifi 
and  accessories  which  now  cultivated  anjj 
encouraged,  now  diverted  and  annihilated,  ill. 
spirit.  After  Greece  became  a Roman  provinoijl 
an  utter  loss  of  original  thought  seemed  to  havg 
been  incurred  with  her  loss  of  freedom.  Hd» 
philosophers  fled  to  Rome,  and  became  thezi| 
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nosures  of  emperors,  soldiers,  and  slaves, 
abserviency  and  selfishness  seemed  soon  to 
ive  eradicated  all  nobler  sentiments  in  the  sno- 
ssors  of  a Diogenes  and  a Socrates.  To  ad- 
inister  to  the  pleaanres  of  the  body  engrossed 
e whole  attention  of  those  who  hitherto 
.d  held  up  aelf-cultare  as  the  primary 
ty  of  man.  Artists  followed  the  same 
lample,  and  fell  in  with  the  habits  of  lasury 
id  sloth,  and  Grecian  art  obeyed  the  behests 
a Eoman  emperor.  It  was  not  surprising 
at  from  the  subjugation  of  Greece  by  the 
)manB,  140  B.O.,  her  history  was  one  long  series 
failures  and  application.  With  the  loss  of 
sedom  departed  that  primary  source  of  Grecian 
nius.  Art  suSered,  together  with  philosophy 
d history  j and  the  lamp  which  the  Roman 
addin  had  stolen  was  never  recovered.  With 
gard  to  the  inflnences  that  had  prevented  a 
rival  of  the  ancient  artistic  Grecian  spirit, 
ilisation  was  essentially  material.  It  helped 
■jn  to  subdue  the  forces  of  nature,  to  enjoy 
)re  pleasures,  to  see  more  places,  objects,  and 
ople,  to  travel  a hundred  miles  in  a day,  to 
1 hundreds  of  men  in  an  hour,  to  print 
cusands  of  words  in  a minute,  to  telegraph 
im  places  far  apart  in  a few  seconds,  to  pro. 
ce  from  the  soil  the  maximum  of  sustenance 
th  the  minimnm  of  labour.  Such  was  the 
irk  of  the  advance  of  knowledge  in  man.  But, 
far  from  these  ciroumstances  aiding  art,  they 
t destroyed  it,  Man’s  nature,  finding  that 
proved  mechanical  contrivances  tended  to  a 
ire  easy  enjoyment  oflife,  lost,  and  must  lose, 


R power  of  imagination,  and  the  portrayal  of 
ideal.  Religion,  again,  which  operated 
powerfully  on  the  ancient  mind,  was 
11  nigh  a closed  sepulchre  to  modern  artists. 
□0  longer  presented  that  mixture  of  realism 
!l  idealism  which  was  so  happily  portrayed  in 
s sculptures  of  the  ancient  gods.  Railroads 
I destroyed  scenery,  though  they  had  also 
de  it  more  easily  accessible.  What  scope  was 
re  for  imagination  when  they  found  them, 
res,  at  the  English  lakes,  face  to  face  with 
lire,  but  surrounded  with  excursionists  ? Did 
the  crowds  of  tourists  detract  from  the 
rm  of  Mont  Blanc  and  solitude  ? Where,  a 
usand  years  hence,  would  there  not  be  tele, 
ph  wires  or  some  new  appliances  whereby 
ritualists  might  convey  their  much-talked.of 
1 abused  “odyllio  force”  from  continent  to 
•tinent,  and  town  to  town.  All  these  various 
lumstances  at  work  were  tending  to  prevent 
possible  resuscitation  of  sculpture  such  as 
was  in  days  gone  by.  No  Government  of 
se  times  would  be  allowed  to  employ  large 
18  of  money  in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Iptor  such  costly  materials  as  the  Greeks 
■ked  upon.  So  long  as  the  age  of  utility  was 
iontinual  warfare  with  art,  so  long  the  useful 
st  and  would  preclude  the  beautiful.  He  had 
eavoured  to  look  at  facts  as  they  were,  not 
idvance  art  by  holding  forth  Utopian  ideas, 
'ch  were  very  pleasant  no  donbt  to  hear,  but 
Qrly  incapable  of  realisation.  If  they  wished 
•jlicit  the  truth  regarding  the  present  state  of 
it  was  an  indispensable  mode  of  proceeding  to 
£ manfully  in  the  face  at  the  causes  connected 
rewitb.  How  ridiculous  and  sophistical  it 
lid  be  to  ignore  the  lessons  that  history 
ght  and  the  laws  of  psychology  revealed. 
Wever  unpleasant  truth  might  be,  they  must 
: evade  it  to  construct  a specious  and  agree- 
19  prevarication.  Art  might  be  restored,  and 
u’b  imagination  be  brought  into  that  condition 
m which  master  subjects  might  emanate,  by 
uembering  that  the  primary  source  of  excel- 
oe  which  the  Greeks  attained  in  every  branch 
irt  was  the  high  perfection  in  which  it  pos- 
ted the  two  varieties  of  mental  faculty  on 
ich  success  in  every  human  undertaking 
jended, — the  faculty  of  imagination  and  the 
ulty  of  intellect, — the  just  blending  and 
ianoing  of  which  seemed  to  the  same  favoured 
'ple  ail  equally  happy  endowment  of  the  faoul. 
j of  invention  and  taste.  A realistic  age  like 
present,  that  was  gradually  driving  to  the 
[fines  of  nihilism  all  that  was  emotional,  all 
,t  was  ideal,  in  human  life,  might  well  despair 
lover  being  able  to  do  anything  more  than 
joire  the  Greek  statnary  models  of  past  ages. 

had  to  contend,  subjectively  and  objectively, 
h two  great  difficulties.  Subjectively,  it  was 
jiard  a task  to  bring  their  feelings  into  any 
mony  whatsoever  with  the  union  of  truth 
• beauty,  which,  from  lack  of  a better  term, 

't  called  idealism.  Objectively,  the  cold, 
ik  temperature  was  more  than  euffioient  to 
;olour  the  whitest  marble,  to  impair  the  effect 
ihe  most  exquisite  workmanship. 


Dr.  Doran  (the  ohairman),  at  the  close  of  a 
brief  discussion  which  followed,  said  all  art 
began  with  religions  emotions.  The  Christian 
religion  was  first  taught  by  the  artist,  and  there 
was  nob  a church  originally  established  but  what 
was  covered  with  art  pictures  to  teach  people 
through  the  eye.  That  great  building  at  Wear- 
mouth  was  one  grand  gigantic  pictorial  museum 
of  religions  art,  which  radiated  all  over  the 
country.  With  respect  to  art  in  modern  civilised 
times,  in  this  metropolis  it  had  produced  a 
number  of  poets  which  no  other  capital  in  the 
world  could  equal.  Chaucer  was  born  in  Cheap, 
side,  and,  in  a street  tnrning  out  of  that  thorough, 
fare,  the  poet  who  was  destined  to  sing  of 
“mao’s  first  disobedience”  (Milton)  first  saw 
the  light.  Not  far  from  the  spot  where  they 
were  then  seated,  the  second  of  their  great  dra- 
matists, Ben  Jonson,  was  born.  Further  within 
the  City,  one  of  the  master  poets, — Pope, — 
whose  every  line  bore  a meaning,  and  in  whose 
poetry  there  was  a continuity  of  inspiration,  was 
born  ; while  within  a short  distance  from  Con- 
duit-street was  the  birth-place  of  Keats,  crushed 
out  of  life  by  the  critics,  and  whose  every  line 
breathed  of  divinity. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ART  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

Me.  PicTON,  in  commencing  his  paper  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Art  Club,  mentioned 
in  onr  last,  said  : — 

I have  promised  my  friend  Mr.  Rathboue  to 
say  a few  words  on  the  development  and  progress 
of  architectural  art  in  Liverpool.  It  is  nob  a 
very  prolific  theme,  nor  is  it  one  calculated  to 
excite  much  enthusiasm,  but  as  Touchstone  said 
of  Auilrey,  it  is  “ a poor  tbiog,  but  our  own.”  Let 
us,  therefore,  make  the  best  of  it.  You  all 
doubtless  remember  the  celebrated  chapter  in 
Pontopidari’s  “ History  of  Norway,”  headed 
“Of  Snakes  in  Iceland,”  which  contains  only 
six  words,  “There  are  no  snakes  in  Iceland.” 
If  I were  to  treat  of  ancient  architecture  in 
Liverpool,  it  would  be  in  the  same  words, — 
“ There  is  no  ancient  architecture  in  Liverpool.” 
The  Roman  invader,  so  far  as  we  can  discover, 
never  set  his  foot  here.  Roads  and  camps  and 
tesselated  pavements  are  entirely  wanting.  The 
earliest  building  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
we  have  any  record  is  the  castle  or  manor-house 
built  by  Edward  the  Confessor  in  West  Derby, 
not  far  from  Croxteth  Hall,  whicli  is  alluded  to 
in  Domesday  Book,  and  of  which  the  memory  is 
still  kept  np  in  the  “ Castle  Field.”  Of  its  style 
and  construction  we  know  nothing.  In  Liver- 
pool proper,  the  castle  built  by  King  John  was 
the  centre  and  cause  of  the  town,  the  “fons  et 
origo  ” of  all  its  future  greatness.  It  was  well 
placed  for  defence  according  to  the  strategies  of 
the  day,  and  admirably  suited  for  the  protection 
of  the  intercourse  with  Ireland.  The  plan  of 
the  encetnfe  of  th^  building  has  been  well  pre- 
served  in  the  irregular  open  space  round  S^. 
George’s  Church,  extending  from  the  orescent  to 
Preeson’s-row.  What  were  the  original  features 
of  the  building  we  do  not  know  ; but  from  views 
of  the  town  taken  at  a later  period,  it  consisted 
of  a curtain  wall  with  semicircular  towers  or 
bastions  at  intervals,  with  an  entrance  gateway, 
towers,  and  drawbridge  fronting  Castle-street, 
resembling  on  a smaller  scale  the  Edwardian 
fortresses  in  North  Wales,  such  as  Conway 
Castle.  Another  fortified  stone  building,  called 
the  Tower,  was  constrnobed  by  Sir  John  Stanley, 
at  the  foot  of  Water-street,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  which  survived  through  all 
the  changing  fortunes  of  the  port,  and  was 
finally  removed  in  the  year  1819.  Liverpool, 
for  an  ancient  commercial  town,  is  singulatly 
destitute  of  ecclesiastical  buildings.  Most  of 
the  other  ports  at  an  early  period  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  magnificence  of  their  churches. 
Hull,  Yarmouth,  King’s  Lynn,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Bristol,  with  many  others,  possess  Mediseval 
churches  ou  a grand  scale,  which  bear  testimony 
to  the  liberality,  taste,  and  piety  of  the  mercan- 
tile  classes  j but  in  Liverpool  no  church  at  all 
existed  until  near  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  ceu- 
tury,  and  then  it  was  a mere  ohapel-of-ease  to  the 
mother  parish  of  Walton.  It  was  but  a humble 
structure,  built  in  three  aisles,  with  a square 
west-end  tower.  It  remained  until  1776,  when 
the  body  of  the  ohoroh  was  taken  down,  and 
replaced  by  the  present  hideous  building.  Afcer 
giving  a description  of  the  architecture  and 
principal  buildings  in  the  town  in  the  seven, 
teenth  century,  Mr.  Pioton  proceeded : — We  have 
brought  our  view  of  Liverpool  architecture  down 
to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  poor 


and  feeble  enough,  but  from  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  we  enter  upon  a new 
phase.  A manifest  improvement  now  set  in  in 
the  architecture  of  the  town,  and  from  this  time 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  century  many  buildings 
were  erected  which  are  of  very  creditable  de- 
sign. The  first  in  order  of  these,  but  not  in 
merit,  was  St.  Peter’s  Church.  Liverpool  was 
first  made  a separate  parish  in  1699,  and  very 
soon  after  measures  were  taken  for  the  erection 
of  a new  church.  At  that  time  Liverpool  could 
not  boast  of  an  architect,  and  the  plans  had  to 
be  procured  from  London.  The  general  design 
is  a poor  copy  of  the  chm-ch  of  St.  Andrew, 
Holborn,  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
There  are  four  doorways  to  the  ohoroh,  each  of 
diSerent  design.  It  appears  that  four  drawings 
having  been  sent  from  which  to  chouse,  the  com. 
mittee  could  not  agree  on  the  selection,  and  so  to 
please  all  parties  they  adopted  the  whole  four. 
Better  times,  however,  were  at  hand.  Not  long 
after  the  completion  of  St.  Peter’s,  the  Corpora, 
tion  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  undertake 
the  erection  of  another  church,  that  of  St.  George, 
on  the  site  of  the  castle.  Mr.  Thomas  Steers, 
who  had  been  brought  down  to  Liverpool  to  con- 
struct the  old,  then  the  new,  dock,  was  employed 
to  prepare  the  design.  The  result  was  very  satis, 
factory.  Though  not  entirely  free  from  defects, 
the  original  church,  which  was  altogether  dif. 
ferent  from  the  present  one,  was  bold,  simple, 
and  effective.  Whilst  speaking  of  this  church, 
it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  reference  to  an 
act  of  the  old  corporation  for  which  as  an  art 
club  we  should  hold  their  memory  in  grateful 
remembrance.  They  wished  to  have  a stained- 
glass  east  window,  and  employed  William  Hilton, 
R.A.,  to  prepare  the  design,  for  which  they  paid 
him  1,0001.  The  result  was  the  magnificent 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion  now  hung  in  the  stair- 
case  of  the  Free  Library  and  Museum,  which  for 
grandeur,  simplicity,  and  feeling,  has  rarely  if 
e^er  been  excelled  in  modern  times,  and  entitles 
the  artist  to  a very  high  place  in  the  Eaglish 
historical  school  of  art.  A little  before  this  time 
a new  Custom-house  had  been  erected  at  the  east 
end  of  the  dock,  which  was  not  a discreditable 
strnctnre  for  the  period.  With  many  alterations 
and  enlargements  it  did  duty  in  this  capacity  for 
about  120  years.  The  front  of  the  Blueooat 
Hospitil  was  erected  in  1717,  by  whom  de- 
signed I know  not.  There  is  a certain  amount 
of  quaint  picturesqueness  about  the  design  which 
is  far  from  unpleasing.  The  style  of  the  private 
residences  began  to  improve  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century.  Many  large  mansions  were 
built  by  the  prosperous  merobants  of  the  day. 
At  first  they  were  built  in  the  densest  part  of  the 
town,  such  as  Water-street,  Redoross-street,  &o., 
bub  afterwards  they  emerged  to  the  higher  parts 
of  the  town.  They  were  usnaliy  of  brick  with 
stone  dressings  ; the  bricks  of  excellent  quality, 
and  beautifully  set.  A fine  hduse  of  this  class 
formerly  stood  in  Lancelob’s-hey.  Even  in  houses 
of  a humbler  desoription  considerable  tasce  was 
often  displayed  in  the  doorways,  of  which  many 
specimens  remained  until  a recent  period  in 
Drnry-lane,  Fenwick-street,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood.  Hanover-street  was  lined  with  noble 
mansions,  some  of  which  still  remain  despoiled 
of  their  beanty  and  degraded  to  baser  uses.  One 
in  particular  may  be  mentioned,  formerly  the 
Branch  Bank  of  England,  and  now  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Evans  & Co.  It  was  built  of  hewn  stone, 
decorated  with  sculpture  in  a very  good  style. 

It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Steers,  the 
engineer  of  the  old  dook  and  the  architect  of 
St.  George’s  Church,  for  his  own  residence.  Mr. 
Steers  was  a man  of  considerable  capacity  and 
taste,  who  did  much  to  improve  the  architecture 
of  the  town.  It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  whilst 
serving  the  town  he  did  not  neglect  his  own 
interests.  He  was  successful  in  his  profession, 
became  a member  of  the  Corporation,  and  filled 
the  oivio  chair  in  1739.  His  deEcendants  have 
always  filled  a respectable  position  in  the  town, 
and  some  of  them  remain  to  the  present  day. 
The  front  of  this  building  has  been  so  destroyed, 
altered,  and  defaced  as  to  give  no  idea  of  its 
condition  in  its  palmy  days.  The  next  building 
erected  of  any  note  was  St.  Thomas’s  Church, 
Park-lane,  built  in  1750.  I do  not  know  who 
was  the  architect.  The  body  of  the  ohui’oh  is  of 
pleasing  character,  but  the  principal  beauty  lay 
in  the  tower  and  spire,  which  were  very  effective 
in  their  outline,  broad  and  massive  in  the  snb- 
sbructure,  with  sufficient  richness  in  the  middle 
portion  to  attract  the  eye,  which  was  carried  up 
by  the  converging  lines  of  the  spire  rising  to  the 
height  of  240  feet.  We  have  been  very  unfor- 
tunate in  Liverpool  in  the  matter  of  spirep.  I 
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have  already  mentioned  St.  George’s,  which, 
owing  to  its  bad  foundation,  had  to  be  removed. 
The  spire  of  St.  Nicholas’s,  unfortunately,  col- 
lapsed,  and  fell  in  1810,  causing  considerable  loss 
of  life,  and  Sc.  Thomas’s  spire  was  eqnally  nnfor- 
tanate.  About  seven  yearsafter  its  erection  about 
42  ft.  of  the  upper  portion  was  blown  down. 
In  1783  the  spire  was  struck  by  lightning 
and  considerably  injured.  In  1822  considerable 
alarm  was  caused  by  the  vibratory  motion  which 
it  began  to  assume.  On  a careful  survey  it  was 
found  that  the  atone,  being  of  a yellow  porous 
description,  had  become  so  decayed  as  to 
necessitate  the  destruction  of  the  spire,  much 
to  the  injury  of  the  picturesque  appear, 
ance  of  this  part  of  the  town.  We  will  now 
return  to  the  town-hall.  After  the  second  town, 
hall  had  stood  about  seventy  years  it  was  found 
that  the  growing  greatness  of  the  town  required 
something  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  The  scheme  of  a new  building  was 
brought  forward  in  1742,  bat  it  was  not  until 
1749  that  any  progress  was  made.  John  Wood, 
of  Bath,  whose  memory  is  perpetuated  in  the 
beautiful  orescent  and  squares  of  that  city,  was 
the  architect  employed.  The  first  stone  was 
laid  on  the  14th  September,  1749,  and  the  build- 
ing was  opened  with  great  rejoicings  in  1751'. 
The  town-hall,  in  its  original  design,  differed 
materially  from  its  present  appearance.  Being 
designed  for  an  exchange  as  welt  as  a town.ball, 
it  bad  an  open  area  in  the  centre  surrounded 
with  arcades.  The  projecting  portico  in  front 
was  wanting.  The  north  wing  containing  the 
ball-room  and  oounoil-chamber  was  no  part  of  the 
original  design.  The  original  dome  was  low,  flat, 
and  ugly.  The  west  and  north  sides  were 
densely  crowded  with  buildings.  In  1795  the 
interior  was  destroyed  by  fire,  which  led  to  an 
entire  reconstruotion  of  the  plan.  As  the  build- 
iog  now  stands  it  well  deserves  its  prominence 
as  the  centre  of  the  town.  There  is  about  it  a 
harmony  of  proportion  in  the  design  and  an 
amount  of  taste  in  the  details  which  is  satisfying 
to  the  eye.  The  dome  gives  dignity  to  the  general 
aspect,  whilst  there  is  a modesty  aud  absence  of 
pretence  whioh  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  in  modern 
structures.  The  old  infirmary  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  present  St.  George’s  Hall,  and  opened 
in  1749,  with  two  detaobed  wings  for  the  seamen’s 
hospital.  The  bnildings  were  of  dark  red  brick 
with  stone  dressings,  with  a cupola  over  the 
centre  of  the  infirmary,  and  smaller  ones  over  the 
wings.  The  general  effect  was  pleasing.  The 
central  bnilding  was  set  back  in  an  ample  space, 
united  with  the  advanced  wings  by  curved  colo- 
nadea,  such  as  formerly  existed  at  Burlington 
House.  From  this  rapid  sketch,  it  will  be 
gathered  that  the  half-century  from  1720  down  to 
about  1770  produced  many  very  creditable  sped, 
nients  of  architecture  in  Liverpool.  Prom  that 
time — from  what  cause  I am  unable  to  say— a 
deterioration  set  iu.  The  public  buildings 
erected  up  to  the  early  part  of  this  century 
weio  poor  in  design.  Such  ohurobes  as  Trinity, 
St.  Anne’s  (recently  taken  down),  St.  Mark’s, 
Sc.  Mary’s,  Edge-hill,  St.  James's,  are  per- 
fectly contemptible,  aud  evince  a complete 
change  in  public  feeling  in  regard  to  architec- 
tural taste.  To  this  period  we  owe  the  rebuild, 
ing  of  the  pariah  church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  what 
is  called  the  Batty  Langley  school  of  spurious 
Gothic.  However,  though  taste  might  be  at  a 
low  ebb,  the  spirit  of  improvement  was  alive. 
The  year  1786  saw  the  commencement  of  schemes 
for  the  widening  of  streets  aud  opening  up  the 
thoroughfares,  which  has  continued  almost  with- 
out  incermiesion  ever  since.  Castle-street  was 
the  first  operated  on.  The  wesCside  was  thrown 
back,  and  an  extensive  quarter  of  squalid  build- 
ings behind  was  broken  up  and  removed.  Uni- 
form facades  for  the  west  side  and  part  of  the 
east  side  of  Castle-street  were  designed  and 
carried  out.  These  were  in  brick  and  stone, 
with  pilasters,  entablature,  and  attic.  The  general 
effect  was  decidedly  noble  and  pleasing.  The 
fronts  have  been  altered,  and  the  facades 
plastered  with  the  cement,  which  prevents  the 
original  effect  from  being  realised.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  the  new 
exobange, — now,  alas  ! among  the  things  of  the 
past, — Is  the  first  to  be  noticed.  It  was  com. 
inenced  in  1803,  and  completed  in  1808,  formine 
three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  the  old  exchange  or 
town-hall  forming  the  fourth.  The  facades  of 
thia  quadrangle  possessed  considerable  merit. 
Pitched  iu  the  key  of  the  older  struoture  thej 
harmonised  thoroughly  with  it,  whilst  in  their 
distinctive  features  they  exhibited  a dignity  and 
repose  which  approached,  if  they  did  not  reach, 
grandeur  of  style.  The  entire  group  from 


Castle.street  to  Oldhall-street,  as  a combination 
of  municipal  and  commercial  buildings,  has  never 
been  surpassed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in 
the  rebuilding,  whioh  was  necessitated  by  the 
progress  of  the  times,  the  style  of  the  previous 
structure  was  abandoned  for  one  which,  what- 
ever its  merits  may  be,  cannot  be  said  to  har- 
monise and  reciprocate  with  the  old  town-hall.  It 
would  be  useless  in  a short  paper  like  the  present 
to  attempt  an  historical  review  of  the  architec- 
ture of  Liverpool  duriug  the  present  century. 
All  I can  venture  to  attempt  is  to  throw  the 
modern  buildings  into  gronps,  with  a few  remarks 
collectively  on  each.  Of  the  public  buildings 
erected  during  this  period,  the  principal  are 
the  Custom  House,  St.  George’s  Hall,  the 
Municipal  Offices,  and  the  group  of  buildings 
forming  the  Library,  Museum,  and  Gallery  of 
Art.  They  are  all  in  the  Classical  style.  The 
Revenue-buildings,  including  the  Custom  House, 
the  Post  Office,  and  the  Dock  Offices,  and  Inland 
Revenue  Department,  form  a massive  block,  the 
very  size  of  whioh  imparts  a certain  air  of 
dignity.  The  style  and  order  adopted  in  the 
arohitecture, — that  of  the  Ionic  of  the  Temple 
on  the  Ilyssns, — is  in  the  original  structure 
light  and  graceful.  Whence  comes,  then, 
the  intolerable  air  of  heaviness  by  which  the 
building  is  characterised,  the  sadness  and 
gloom  whioh  predominate  to  an  almost  pain- 
ful degree  ? It  is  the  reproduction  of  the 
letter  without  the  spirit-.  The  body  is  there,  but 
the  soul  is  wanting.  A Greek  temple,  constructed 
of  white  marble,  glittering  nnder  the  blue  sky 
of  Athens,  its  mouldings  encrusted  with  carvings, 
its  frieze  adorned  with  soulpture,  and  probably 
glowing  with  brilliant  colour,  would  present  a 
very  different  aspect  from  the  moat  slavish  copy 
of  the  same  bnilding  in  the  murky  and  moist 
atmosphere  of  Liverpool,  built  with  dingy  sand- 
stone, with  the  omission  of  all  the  sculpture 
which  gave  it  life  and  oharaoter.  Turn  we  now 
to  St.  George’s  Hall,  upon  which  we  may  dwell 
with  a feeling  of  pride  and  satisfaction  as  the 
arobitpotural  glory  of  the  town.  Taking  it  all 
in  all,  it  ia  one  of  the  noblest  modern  embodi- 
tnents  of  classical  art.  Though  Roman  in  its 
order  and  general  principles,  the  architect  has 
avoided  thecoarseness usually  exhibited  in  Roman 
buildings,  even  of  the  beat  period,  and  has  im- 
parted to  his  design  a degree  of  refinement 
altogether  Greek  in  its  feeling.  Thongh  the 
dimensions  are  huge,  the  plan  and  arrangement 
are  exceedinifly  simple,  and  are  clearly  indicated 
by  the  external  elevation.  The  large  central 
mass  rising  above  the  surrounding  roofs  marks 
a spaoious  apartment  within,  attached  round 
whioh  are  the  porticos,  oorridors,  and  other 
accessories.  The  central  mass,  in  its  plainness 
and  horizontality,  forms  a sufficient  counter- 
poise to  the  richness  of  decoration  below,  and 
to  the  vertical  lines  of  the  columns,  without  any 
painful  predominance.  It  may  also  be  mentioned 
that  another  important  element  of  beauty — that 
of  gradation, — is  developed  from  the  cornice 
upward  by  the  receding  lines  of  the  attio,  form- 
ing  an  intermediate  step  between  tbe  main  order 
and  the  crowning  mass.  Tbe  southern  portico, 
with  its  sculptured  pediment,  is  a pronounced 
and  noble  feature,  whilst  the  western  stoa,  with 
its  range  of  sixteen  columns,  would  form  a fit 
ambulatory  for  the  itoic  philosophers  of  old. 
The  semioircular  northern  end  forms  a very 
graceful  termination.  The  west  front  is  perhaps 
the  least  satisfactory ; but,  on  the  whole,  the 
exterior  of  the  building  ia  a grand  and  noble 
work  of  genius,  and  oanses  a sigh  of  regret  that 
tbe  amiable  and  accomplished  architect  should 
have  been  out  off  at  so  early  a period  of  a 
promising  career.  We  now  pass  to  the  interior. 
Ine  grand  central  hall,  with  its  polished  granite 
shafts,  its  alabaster  balustrades,  its  riobly. 
decorated  vault,  and  its  gilt  bronze  doors,  brings 
to  mind  tbe  description  of  tbe  temple  in 
Carthage,  described  in  the  second  book  of  the 
jEneid : — 

" Hie  tereplam  Junoni  iogens  Sidonia  Dido 
Condebat,  donis  opuleatum  et  numiue  divae 
.£rea  cui  gradibus  surgebautlimioa  nexsqae 
JEre  trabes,  foribus  cardo  etridebat  cois." 

It  is  almost  painful  to  turn  from  the  beautiful 
exterior  to  the  internal  arrangements,  which  are 
faulty  in  the  extreme.  These  defects  an  art  club 
may  condone,  as  taste  does  not  suffer  by  tbe 
result,  whatever  may  be  wanting  in  convenience 
and  comfort.  I _ cannot  pause  to  offer  any 
remarks  on  the  remainder  of  the  group  of  build- 
ings I have  classed  together.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  tbe  collective  buildings  devoted  to  litera- 
ture,  Bcienoe,  and  art  will  not  suffer  by  com- 
parijon  with  any  similar  group  in  the  kingdom. 


A link  is  wanting  whioh  I trust  may  ultimately! 
be  supplied, — I mean  the  continuation  of  the 
present  high  level  platform  by  a viaduct  spanningi 
the  Haymarket,  and  extending  in  a gentle  curve, 
to  the  Municipal  Offices.  This  would  give  a, 
picturesque  and  noble  access  to  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  would  form  a feature  almost  un-, 
rivalled.  I will  next  say  a few  words  on  thfi^ 
church  architecture  of  Liverpool  during  the; 
present  century.  I have  already  mentioned  that] 
at  the  latter  end  of  last  century,  and  during  the 
early  years  of  the  present,  ecclesiastical  arohi- 
tecture had  fallen  into  the  lowest  stage  of  degra- 
dation. The  revival  of  the  Medimval  styles, 
commenced  by  Horace  Walpole  in  his  bizarre 
constructions  at  Strawberry-hill,  and  thence 
gradually  gathering  strength,  owes  much  of  its 
success  to  a Liverpool  man.  Thomas  Rickman, 
who  was  a member  of  the  Society  cf  Friends, 
filled  a position  in  a mercantile  office  in  Liver^ 
pool.  He  took  up  as  an  amateur  the  study  ol 
Gothic  architecture,  at  a time  when  a knowledgt 
of  its  principles  and  details  was  in  a very  con 
fused  state.  About  the  year  1810,  Mr.  Jamet 
Smith, — who  belonged  to  the  same  religious  bodj 
as  Rickman, — an  enterprising  printer  in  Liver-! 
pool,  issued  a work  called  “Tbe  Panorama  ol 
Science  and  Art,”  for  which  he  engaged  Rick; 
man’s  services  to  write  an  article  on  architecture' 
This  was  afterwards  published  separately,  an(| 
attracted  much  attention.  Rickman  was  th( 
first  to  establish  the  classification  of  Gothki 
architecture  according  to  its  progressive  styles; 
and  to  discriminate  the  characters  of  theii 
leading  features  and  details.  The  nomenc!atar(| 
he  applied  was  long  adopted  as  the  ordiuori! 
descriptive  phraseology,  though  now  to  a grea; 
extent  superseded.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tha] 
he  rendered  considerable  service  to  the  progres 
of  tbe  art.  His  book  became  exceedingly  popular 
and  went  through  five  editions  j the  last 
published  by  Parker,  of  Oxford,  in  1848,  beinj 
copiously  illastrated.  The  principal  defect  i 
the  work  is  tha  limited  sphere  of  the  suvvejj 
being  confined  by  the  oiroumstances  of  the  tima 
almost  exclusively  to  England,  the  rich  treasure] 
of  Continental  art  not  having  been  opened  uj 
Mr.  Rickman  erected  several  churches  in  Livei: 
pool  and  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  practice  di: 
not  come  up  to  the  theory.  It  is  not  given  t; 
any  man  or  to  any  art  to  reach  perfection  by 
single  bound.  Many  feeble  and  painful  tffort| 
have  to  be  undergone,  and  many  difficultfe 
surmounted  before  the  right  path  is  reaohedj 
St.  Philip’s,  Hardman. street  5 St.  George’t) 
Everton  j St.  Michael’s,  Toxteth  Park ; S' 
Jude’s,  Hardwick-street,  exhibit  the  oharactei 
istics  of  plastered  ceilings,  wooden  galleriei 
cast-iron  tracery,  and  in  some  oases  stucco© 
fronts,  with  a general  feebleness  of  conoeptio 
which  may  be  pardoned  under  the  oiroumatanoei( 
Others  besides  Rickman  had  taken  up  the  rq 
vival.  Tbe  corporation  of  Liverpool,  aboc| 
seventy  years  ago,  resolved  to  build  a church  i'j 
the  most  advanced  style  of  architecture,  whio| 
resulted  in  the  erection  of  St.  Luke’s,  wbioj 
cost  about  60,0001.  The  result  was  not  forte 
uate.  The  architect  obtained  his  effects  by  piolj 
ing  up  his  details  from  all  sources,  but  was  nCj 
successful  in  their  combination,  the  true  pric; 
ciples  of  the  Mediteval  style  being  overlookeij 
or  ignored.  Since  that  time  we  have  madij 
rapid  advances.  Many  of  the  churches  erectej 
in  Liverpool  daring  recent  years  are  fit  to  tdtj 
rank  in  priority  of  design  and  general  effecj 
with  any  in  tbe  country.  Without  being  irj 
vidious,  I may  point  to  such  instances  as  tb, 
churches  at  Moealey-hill  and  Allerton  ; St.  Mai' 
garet’s,  Prince’s-road ; and  St.  Margaret’s,  Ba, 
mont-road.  The  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Not. 
conformists  have  not  been  slow  in  their  advaoci 
in  the  same  path,  and  on  the  whole  the  ooif 
dition  of  ecolesiastical  architecture  amongst  tj 
may  be  pronounced  satisfactory.  Another  clasi 
of  buildings  is  very  distinctive  of  modern  timei, 
I allude  to  the  piles  of  oommercial  offices  whioi 
now  line  our  streets.  The  palazzi  of  Genot. 
Florence,  Rome,  Turin,  and  other  Italian  oitiei; 
are  oharaoteristio  of  their  age  and  oountrj; 
Modern  commerce  baa  an  equally  interestin' 
development,  as  illustrated  by  tbe  buildings 
question.  The  oireumstances  being  differemi 
the  motif  has  to  be  changed.  Light,  whioh,  i| 
the  sonny  climate  of  Italy,  is  rather  shunned, jj] 
with  us  the  great  desideratum.  Hence,  our  ooir 
meroial  buildings  assume  somewhat  of  a glai!, 
whioh  may  at  first  sight  contrast  unfavourabii 
with  the  sober  and  dignified  aspect  of  tbei; 
Italian  congeners;  but  if  fitness  and  adai 
tability  he  the  first  requisite,  many  <] 
our  modern  buildings  of  thia  class  are  eij 
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:led  to  very  favourable  consideration.  Our 
reet  architecture  of  late  years  has  undergone 
neiderable  improvement,  owing  partly  to  the 
lening  out  of  old  streets  and  the  construction 
new  ones,  and  many  noble  facades  have  been 
eoted.  There  are  two  circumstances,  bow- 
er, which  go  some  way  towards  marring  these 
ects.  One  is  the  odd  mixture  of  the  Medimval 
.d  Italian  architecture  in  juxtaposition.  The 
te  looks  for  something  like  consistency.  The 
[reets  of  Paris,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world, 
.ve  their  fagades,  however  varied,  all  conceived 
! the  same  general  principles  of  design.  Hence 
tere  is  a unity  and  consistency  which  contribute 

iich  to  the  general  effect.  But  when  we  see, 
in  Liverpool,  an  Italian  facade,  with  its  sue. 
jsive  stories  of  columns  and  entablatures, 
nbed  by  a towering  structure  with  high  conical 

Ijf  and  dormers,  and  its  Gothic  corbels  and 
rades,  the  mind  is  struck  with  a degree  of  inoon. 
uity  which  is  rather  painful.  In  an  ancient 
y like  Cheater  or  York,  where  the  keynote  is 
[■/en  by  the  gabled  and  mulliooed  structures 
11  lining  the  streets,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
»dern  buildings  should  be  in  keeping;  but 
lere  the  tone  has  been  given  for  many  years 
the  ordinary  quasi-Classioal  style,  it  seems 
nething  like  an  intrusion  to  change  all  this  by 
’^erting  to  a mode  which  for  street  architecture 
i been  altogether  abandoned.  Cercainly  the 
lults  are  hardly  such  as  to  recommend  the 
ange.  The  other  oiroumatance  which,  in 
Vorpool  at  least,  injures  our  street  architec- 
l'‘e,  is  the  utter  disregard  of  symmetry.  In 
pat  places  where  a vacant  piece  of  land  is  to 
icovered  belonging  to  one  owner,  some  general 
|hign  is  adopted,  to  which  the  builders  are  to 

fform.  In  Liverpool  this  seems  to  be  alto- 
her  neglected.  In  this  respect  our  corporate 
horities  have  much  to  answer  for.  Land  is 
td  in  our  principal  streets  without  any  atipu. 

Eion  whatever  for  uniformity  of  design,  leaving 
0 haphazard  whether  the  flanking  buildings 
ill  be  high  or  low,  Classical,  Gothic,  Egyptian, 

1 Chinese.  The  intersections  and  meeting 
ihtrS  of  our  streets  also,  with  a little  care 
In  attention,  might  havo  elicited  means  of 
Kuty  and  effect  where  there  are  now  only  dis- 
[dance  and  ugliness.  In  one  department  of 
[ihiteoture  there  has  been  a vast  improvement 
i recent  years.  I mean  that  of  villas  and 
llvate  residences.  The  square  brick  mansion 
Bfifty  years  since  has  been  replaced  by  the 
ifny.gabled  and  picturesque  Gothic  villa,  or  by 
k stately  Italian  palazzo,  with  its  arcaded  cor- 
prs  and  lofty  belvedere.  In  Liverpool,  Sefton 
irk  has  been  the  culminating  point  of  this  pro- 

iss.  Wealth  and  luxury  have  here  found  their 
strations  in  many  noble  structures.  Whether 
results,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  have 
rn  in  all  oases  commensnrate  with  the  outlay, 
rl  be  a question  to  be  resolved  by  those  who 
I'  compare  the  suburban  residences  of  our 
ulity  with  those  of  London,  Paris,  Glasgow, 
it  other  large  towns.  There  are  other  branches 
the  architectural  art  which  might  be  referred 
lid  time  permit,  such  as  our  railway  stations, 
|ih  their  grand  proportions  and  their  noble 
[fs,  but  I have  more  than  sufficiently  exhausted 
tir  time  and  patience.  One  word  more,  and  I 

fl'clude.  I think  the  establishment  of  an  art 
n amongst  us  a happy  event  for  the  iraprove- 
bt  of  taste  and  the  progress  of  the  industrial 
h.  It  forms  a centre  towards  which  all  infor- 
binn  may  tend,  and  from  which  it  may  again 
bate  in  such  directions  as  able  and  earnest 
prt  may  be  able  to  guide  it  with  advantage. 

I exhibition  of  works  of  art  in  various  depart- 
its  which  you  have  been  able  to  place  before 
public  eye  cannot  be  without  good  results, 
bj  influence  you  will  thus  gradually  acquire 
fet  undoubtedly  lead  towards  purifying  the 
pdard  and  disseminating  amongst  the  public 
[I  true  principles  of  art.  In  so  doing,  you  are 
1 plying  a national  want,  and  serving,  in  a 
iVerful  degree,  your  day  and  generation.  I 
ht  you  have  before  you  a long  career  of  use. 
Ibess  and  success. 


;t.  Wei'burgli’a  Tower,  Bristol.  — The 
j^tol  and  Gloucestershire  Archcoological  So- 
lly, pursuant  to  a resolution  of  a general  sub- 
|beiB’  meeting,  held  at  the  Bristol  Museum 
Library,  havo  very  properly  formed  a 
Jimittee  for  the  purpose  of  memorialising 
\ Town  Council  of  Bristol,  collecting  siihsorip. 
i s,  and  taking  other  steps  for  averting  the 
jWtened  destruction  of  St.  Werburgh’s  Tower. 
I'a  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  this  fine  re'ic 
;!  be  preserved. 


HALF-TIMBERED  HOUSES  AND  THEIR 
CONSTRUCTION. 

ARCniTECTURAL  ASSOCI.tTIOR. 


At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association,  on  the  9th  inst.,  the  President 
(Mr.  H.  C.  Boyes)  made  an  announcement  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  new  roles  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, for  particulars  of  which  see  advertise, 
ment  in  this  week’s  Build&r, 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  W.  W. 
Lee  for  accompanying  the  members  on  their 
visit  to  the  Finsbury  Printing  and  Stationery 
Works,  a fortnight  ago;  and  it  was  announced 
that  to-day  (Saturday)  a visit  would  be  paid  to 
a new  church  now  being  erected  in  Red  Lion- 
square,  Holborn,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J. 
L.  Pearson. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Maylard  then  read  a paper  on  " Half- 
timbered  Houses  and  their  Construction,”  of 
which  the  following  is  the  substance  : — 

I propose  to  confine  my  paper  principally  to  the 
construction  of  our  old  half-timber  bouses,  and 
then  to  see  how  far  such  construction  can  be 
utilised  in  houses  at  the  present  day.  I think  no 
one  can  deny  that  the  old  examples  scattered 
throughout  nearlyevery  part  of  England  are  at  the 
least  suggestive, if  not  decidedly  picturesque.  The 
villages  of  Kenl-,  Sussex,  Herefordshire,  Surrey, 
and  other  counties  are  full  of  them,  and  our  own 
sketch-books  show  the  interest  we  take  in  the 
subject.  The  village  street  at  Cbiddington, 
Kent,  is  known  to  most  of  us,  and  has  been 
sketched  and  published  more  times  than  any 
other  building  of  its  kind  we  have.  While  the 
student  and  the  architect  and  his  client  have  all 
been  impressed  with  its  picturesqueness,  and 
with  a desire  to  adapt  the  style  to  country  situa- 
tions, I venture  to  say  that  the  result  has  not 
always  been  so  successfnl  as  it  onght  to  have 
been.  We  see  a lodge  in  a charming  situation, 
with  a quaint  porch,  overhanging  upper  floors, 
gabled  roof  with  barge-boards,  chimneys  with 
ornamental  caps,  the  quartering  all  seemingly 
framed  and  braced  together,  and  with  white 
plaster  panels  between  ■ the  whole  perhaps  a 
copy  of  an  old  example  in  the  neighbourhood. 
When  we  examine  the  framing,  we  see  that  the 
timbers  are  only  brown  paint,  and  the  plaster, 
panels  white  paint  on  a brick  wall  carried  on  the 
overhanging  timbers.  This  brick  wall  may  keep 
out  the  wet,  bub  is  certainly  not  built  in  truth 
when  it  is  intended  to  represent  what  it  is  not. 
Again,  we  see  the  whole  carcass  of  a cottage  or 
mansion  with  its  outside  walls  built  of  brick  up 
to  the  roof;  false  joists  are  carried  out  at  the  first- 
floor  level  to  form  the  overhanging,  and  the  neces- 
sary quarterings,  all  properly  framed  and  braced 
together,  erected  round  a thin  false  joist.  A half, 
timbered  house  is  produced,  bub  the  whole  is  a 
delusion  and  a sham.  There  are  many  examples 
of  both  these  instances  which  I have  seen  ; of 
the  latter,  a large  villa  and  a mansion,  with  the 
casing  as  I have  described.  The  drawings  for 
the  mansion  were  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  some  years  ago.  There  has  been  a 
revival  of  this  style  of  late  years,  and  those 
of  our  eminent  architects  who  have  adopted  it 
would  not  have  been  so  successful  had  they 
not  made  a complete  study  of  it  in  theory.  I 
am  an  admirer  of  and  have  long  thought 
Dutch  gables  very  pretty ; and  while  I still  do 
so,  I have,  nevertheless,  come  to  the  conolu. 
sioii  that  instead  of  keeping  the  wet  out  of  the 
houses,  they  really  act  as  a conductor  for  it,  and 
are  not  suited  for  our  climate  if  we  are  to 
have  more  such  weather  as  we  have  had  during 
the  last  few  months.  With  this  fact  in  view, 

I believe  many  more  of  onr  country  houses  will 
be  executed  in  half-timbered  work  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past,  as  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  style,  the  barge-board,  is  intended  for 
the  protection  of  gables  from  wet.  The  barge- 
board  can,  of  course,  be  used  with  brick  build- 
in^s  instead  of  the  Dutch  gable,  and  would 
thus  keep  the  brickwork  dry  ; but  it  is  a ques- 
tion  whether  the  effect  of  the  whole  building 
would  be  as  successful. 

Tl  e general  objections  to  the  half-timbered 
style  of  building  are,— first,  that  if  carried  out  in 
entire  conformity  with  its  principles  it  is  expen. 
sive,  and  even  then  there  is  a great  liability  of 
the  shriokage  of  timbers  ; secondly,  that  in  case 
of  fire,  such  an  ocourrenoe  would  leave  nothing 
standing  except  the  foundations  and  chimney- 
stacks.  The  objections  as  to  cold  and  wet  are 
trivial,  and  will  be  met  before  the  conclusion  of 
this  paper.  Houses  built  of  timber  are  no  doubt 
expensive,  but  I do  not  think  more  so  than  a 
first. class  brick  and  stone  building  of  the  same 
size.  Clients  are  apt  to  look  at  them  with  a view  j 
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to  a remunerative  return,  forgetting  there  are  two 
classes  of  building,— one  to  last  ninety-nine  years, 
and  another  to  last  for  several  centuries.  Old 
examples  of  timber  houses  have  done  the  latter, 
and  if  we,  as  architects,  so  construct  our  works 
with  the  strength  necessary,  and  massive 
appearance  desirable,  and  without  the  waste  of 
materials  so  apparent  in  the  houses  built  by  our 
forefathers,  our  clients  may  be  led  to  see  that 
the  money  they  spend  at  the  first  is  money  saved. 
The  timber  question  is  an  important  one ; there 
is  no  doubt  it  is  a difficulty  to  procure  seasoued 
timber  at  the  present  time,  whether  in  foreign 
deals  or  home-grown  oak.  Many  landed  pro- 
prietors  have  stocks  of  seasoned  oak,  which  their 
professional  advisers  can  use,  and  foreign  timber 
can  be  procured  in  a snfficiently.seasoned  state. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  my  iutention  to  enter  into 
the  question  of  the  seasoning  of  timber,  as  a 
whole  paper  might  be  written  upon  the  subject. 
I may,  however,  remark  that  oor  forefathers  did 
not  fell  their  trees  when  the  sap  was  risiug,  bnt 
rather  when  the  sap  was  down ; they  thus 
got  more  seasoned  wood  than  we  get,  as 
wo  fell  our  timber  in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
in  order  to  save  the  bark,  and  we  get  in  this  way 
unsound  material.  The  construction  of  half- 
timbered  houses  varies  as  to  the  locality, — 
southern  counties,  such  as  Kent,  Surrev,  and 
Sussex,  being  much  plainer  than  the  West  of 
England  connties ; in  all,  however,  the  same 
principles  of  construction  are  apparent.  The 
foundations  are  of  stone  or  brick,  to  receive  the 
plate  at  the  groond-floor  level.  The  plate  is 
usually  a massive  piece  of  oak,  framed  and 
pinned  together  at  the  angles.  Angle-posts,  the 
whole  height  of  the  building  to  the  roof-plate, 
are  then  framed  to  it,  and  horizontal  ties  are 
then  again  framed  into  these  posts  at  the  level 
of  the  beads  and  sills  of  the  windows.  These, 
again,  are  framed  and  braced  together  with 
braces  and  intermediate  quarters.  In  all  oases 
the  depth  of  the  timber  is  lees  than  the  width 
showing  in  the  front,  except  the  silt,  which  is 
often  laid  flatwise.  The  uprights,  when  forming 
the  doorposts,  usnally  had  the  mouldings  to  the 
jambs  worked  off  the  same,  and  the  plate  so 
overhanging  them  formed  the  head,  with  the 
mouldings  also  worked  off  the  edge,  as  to 
jambs.  This  method  of  construction  is  without 
overhanging,  and  there  is  an  example  at  Leys 
Farm,  Weobley,  of  the  date  1582.  The  gables 
have  large  rafters  framed  to  tie  with  the  collar 
and  intermediate  qnartors,  all  mortised  anti 
tenoned,  and  pinned  together.  The  npper  panels 
formed  by  the  quarters  have  foliated  braces. 
The  whole  of  the  quartering  is  plain,  with  the 
exception  of  the  bays,  where  they  are  moulded 
under  the  windows,  and  the  plaster  is  set  back. 
The  mullions,  transoms,  and  jambs  are  all  sunk 
and  worked  off  the  solid, — no  moulding  planted 
on.  The  rooms  have  panelled  ceilings,  formed  by 
beams,  the  large  beams  of  which  run  through  be- 
yond  the  outside  face  of  the  bays,  and  form  plates 
for  outside  tie  and  rafters,  with  penthouse  roof,  a 
peculiarity  I have  not  noticed  anywhere  else. 

When  the  first-floor  overhangs  only  to  the 
front,  the  angle-posts  are  framed  into  astonfi 
plate,  which  again  receives  an  angle-post,  tho 
joists  running  parallel  with  the  side  walla  and 
ends  groined  into  a beam  nnder,  rnnning  paralk  l 
with  the  front.  The  overhanging  is  in  many 
instances  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
a bracket  under  the  overhanging  joists,  as  at 
Weobley,  sunk  off  the  solid.  These  brackets  aro 
often  also  continued,  as  in  the  case  of  another 
house  at  Weobley,  where  they  occur  once  to  overr 
other  joist.  In  all  these  cases  the  joists  are  fiat, 
wise,  and  simply  pinned  from  the  top  through 
the  plate  above.  I have  only  in  one  instance 
noticed  the  overhanging  joists  framed  to  the  plato 
above,  as  at  Leominster,  where  the  plate  is 
notched  on  the  underside  to  receive  these  joists. 
The  head  to  lower  quartering  and  sill  to  upper 
quartering  are  both  moulded  and  sunk  off  the 
solid.  An  illustration  of  this  honse  is  given  in 
Parker’s  “Domestic  Architecture,”  but  is  not 
drawn  correctly.  In  the  oases  of  overhanging 
I liuve  illustrated  there  is  only  a projecting 
front;  when,  however,  it  was  desired  to  carry 
not  only  the  front,  but  either  or  both  of  the  sides 
also  over,  it  was  necessary  that,  in  addition  to  the 
parallel  beam  mentioned,  diagonal  or  dragon 
beams  should  be  framed  into  the  same,  running 
over  the  exterior  angles  and  supported  there  by 
a large  bracket.  This  large  bracket  was  sunk 
out  of  the  solid  and  often  richly  carved,  as  at 
Derby,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  Gloucester, 
Illiistratiims  of  these  are  given  in  Parkei’s 
” Domestic  Architecture.”  In  other  cases  it  was 
a plain  curved  bracket,  in  some  instances  with  a 
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cap  in  addition.  In  many  town  honees,  08  at 
York,  Gloucester,  Bristol,  nnd  other  places,  the 
upper  floors  overbaufj,  bat  the  lower  is  in  etone  ; 
in  this  cose  the  bracket  at  the  angle  rests  on 
a stone  corbel  at  the  foot,  and  is  framed 
above  into  the  dragon  tie  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  half-timbered  bouses  of  the  seventeenth 
century  are  constructed  in  the  same  way,  with 
the  exception  that  we  find  the  scantling  of  the 
timbers  not  so  great,  aud  in  many  instances  the 
monldings,  the  plates,  transoms,  and  other  parts 
are  only  planted  on.  The  angle  brackets  in  all  but 
a very  few  instances  are  still  cat  out  of  the  solid. 
Instead  also  of  the  joists  now  showing  outside, 
they  were  framed  into  a moulded  fascia,  which 
served  the  purpose  also  of  a plate  for  the 
quartering  above.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  cen. 
tury  this  fascia  was  only  a moulding  planted  on, 
which  concealed  the  rough  trimmer  plate. 

At  Ford's  Hospital,  the  drawings  of  which  are 
kindly  lent  ua  by  Mr.  May,  the  construction  is 
as  described.  The  fascia  is  a solid  moulded  one, 
12  in.  by  12  in.  There  is  a tie  under  the  window- 
sill to  receive  the  plaster  cove,  and  the  uprights 
have  buttresses,  with  piunaoles  and  bases  all 
sunk  off  the  solid.  The  windows  are  traceried, 
and  the  overhanging  joists  are  concealed  by  a 
bracketed  and  plaster  coved  ceiling,  stopped  on 
the  horizontal  tie  at  the  head  of  the  window. 
The  mullions  to  the  windows  are  richly  moulded. 
At  Lincoln  in  a small  court  is  a fine  house,  where 
the  horizontal  ties  are  moulded,  and  form  the 
head  to  the  panels ; the  windows  are  traceried, 
and  the  uprights  have  moulded  columns  and 
bases.  The  cove  here  is  panelled.  I have  an 
example  here  of  another  window  with  a cove, 
from  Gillet’s  Farm,  Bidborougb.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  house  is  similar  to  the  others  that  I 
have  described.  The  mullions,  jambs,  bead,  fascia, 
and  sill  are  even  more  richly  moulded  than  at 
Ford’s  Hospital,  but  tbe  lights  have  no  tracery, 
and  the  quarters  are  perfectly  plain.  The 
barge-boards  are  not  ornamented,  bub  simply 
foliated.  The  beams  are  moulded  inside. 
The  bay  windows,  as  at  Ford’s  Hospital  and  Bid. 
borough,  form  an  important  feature  iu  these 
buildings,  us  well  as  in  other  buildings  of  the 
class ; and  though  in  some  cases  they  are  framed 
together  independently  of  the  main  construc- 
tive timbers,  in  these  instances  they  are  not  so, 
tbe  moulding  to  the  jambs  being  worked  off  the 
solid  posts.  As  an  example  of  bay  windows  and 
projecting  windows  of  later  date,  an  old  house 
at  Kye,  Sussex,  of  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  which  I believe  has  been  lately 
restored,  shows  both  kinds.  The  bay  window  is 
carried  up  from  the  ground,  and  above  the 
upper  window  a gable  is  carried  on  a plaster 
cove  cornice.  The  five  windows  each  side  of  this 
bay,  with  tbe  sill  higher  from  the  floor  than  the 
bay  itself,  is  a common  type  of  the  honses  of 
this  century,  and  may  be  noticed  on  other 
sketobes  on  the  wall,  as  at  Tonbridge, — Ivy 
Cottage  and  tbe  Cheqners  Inn.  I think,  how. 
ever,  that  it  is  more  often  met  with  in  the 
South  than  in  the  West  of  England.  Tbe  two 
windows  on  the  npper  floor  at  the  side  of  the 
bay  are  square,  projecting  over  with  bold  plaster 
coved  cornices  and  gables  above.  There  is  a 
peculiarity  in  this  bonse  that  the  fascia  to  the 
first  floor  above  the  square  bay  on  tbe  gronnd 
floor  is  carried  over  at  the  side,  and  is  framed  at 
the  angle  into  a return  fascia  to  tbe  wall  with 
brackets  and  pilasters,  and  forming  a porch. 
Tbe  fascia  is  moulded  only  over  the  porch.  The 
three  openings  to  tbe  square  bay  have  evidently 
been  filled  in  with  mullions  and  jambs  to  form 
three  two-light  windows.  Tbe  details  of  mul. 
lions,  jambs,  beads,  sills,  &o.,  are  a good  type  of 
the  bouses  of  this  period, — the  mullions  being 
single-quarter  roond  at  each  angle ; the  sills 
weathered,  and  with  double-quarter  round  pro- 
jecting from  face  below ; the  transoms  single- 
quarter  round,  with  wide  sunk  groove  in  the  same 
to  front.  All  are  framed  together,  and  pinned 
at  angles,  and  the  transom,  heads,  and  sill 
are  nicked  and  shouldered  to  the  mullions 
and  jambs.  Tbe  bay  window  is  the  main 
feature  to  Ivy  Cottage  and  the  Chequers 
Inn,  Tonbridge,  the  mouldings  to  the  mul- 
lions and  jambs  being  similar  to  the  house  at 
Kye.  The  Chequers  Inn  is  of  older  date  than 
the  cottage.  Both  have  brackets  to  tbe  over- 
banging  floor  and  gables  sunk  off  the  solid.  The 
barge-board  to  the  former  is  plain  moulded,  and 
the  latter  foliated.  The  same  principles  of  con- 
struction apply  in  both  cases,  according  to  their 
respective  dates,  the  one  having  overhanging 
joists  tenoned  into  a irimmer  with  a fascia 
moulding  planted  on,  and  the  other  with  them 
showing  to  the  front.  In  some  instances  square 
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bays  are  carried  up  from  the  ground  to  the 
gable,  as  at  Maidstone.  In  this  instance  the 
plate  to  receive  the  quarter  rests  on  the  joists, 
and  the  fascia  is  merely  planted  on  the  face  of 
chem.  The  gable  projects  to  the  face  of  the  bays, 
and  the  quarters  above  the  fascia  are  moulded 
on  edge,  and  plain  below  the  overhangins;.  1 
have  only  as  yet  drawn  your  attention  to  bouses 
where  the  timbers  have  been  perpendicular  to  the 
ground,  with  the  exception  of  the  horizontal  ties, 
bub  in  many  houses  in  Cheshire,  Staffordshire, 
Herefordshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  other  West 
of  England  counties,  we  find  that  the  spaces 
between  the  constructive  timbers  are  made  avail- 
able  for  ornamental  purposes.  Tbe  simplest 
form  is  as  at  a house  at  Lichfield,  where  the 
fitling-in  between  the  constructive  timbers  is 
by  raking  horizontal  quarters,  iforming  a wavy 
line  along  the  front.  At  tbe  back  of  Ford's 
Hospital  the  panels  are  filled  in  with  curvilinear 
braces.  At  Stafford,  a house  there  is  filled  in 
on  the  second  story  with  the  panels  formed  into 
a quatrefoil  with  curved  braces,  and  on  the 
first  floor  and  top  floor  curved  horizontal 
timbers,  forming  a wavy  line,  as  at  Lichfield. 
At  Hereford  and  Leominster  there  are  numerous 
gables,  with  curved  and  serrated  braces,  forming 
varions  devices  in  the  panels.  At  Sc.  Peter’s- 
street,  Bristol,  is  a large  block  of  buildings,  called 
Sb.  Peter’s  Hospital,  which  I have  illustrated,  with 
bold  bay  windows, — one  of  27  lights.  The  panels 
between  tbe  quarters  are  filled  in  with  plain 
curved  ribs,  and  the  serration  is  formed  by  a 
trowel-nic'k  in  the  plastering.  These  riba  are  all 
flush  with  tbe  plastering,  which  is  set  back  from 
the  face  of  the  quarter  and  ties,  which  are  all 
moulded.  The  gables  are  filled  with  quaint 
devices  of  angels  blowing  trumpets  and  serpents 
forming  evolntions,  all  in  wood.  The  barge- 
boards,  fascia,  hip-knobs,  and  brackets  are  all 
richly  carvrcl,  and  are  every  one  of  different 
design.  The  mouldings  to  the  windows  are 
qtiarbor-rouud,  moulded,  and  the  fascia  has  a 
carved  frieze  and  moulded  cornice.  The  space 
between  the  qaarters  iu  all  the  examples  I have 
drawn  jour  attention  to  is  filled  in  with  plaster 
on  laths,  the  laths  in  some  oasos  being  joined 
crosswise  in  order  to  form  a better  key.  In 
most  cases  the  plaster  face  as  finished  is  sot 
slightly  back  from  the  face  of  the  quartering ; 
this  plaster  is  in  many  instances  very  bad, 
being  wbat  is  commonly  called  wattle  and 
daub, — that  is,  plastered  only  with  clay  or 
loam  and  chopped  straw  mixed  together  ; iu  the 
best  examples,  however,  it  is  prepared  with  lime 
and  sand,  and  shows  a good  face,  and  evidently 
keeps  out  the  weather.  The  timbers  are  in 
many  oases  grooved  as  a key  to  receive 
tbe  plastering.  I have  endeavoured  to  lay 
before  yon  the  principal  features  of  pure  half- 
timbered  houses,  and  can  only  regret  that  busi- 
ness engagements  prevented  me  enlarging  more 
fully  on  this  section  of  my  paper,  as  I intended 
doing,  aud  preparing  drawings  for  its  farther 
elnoidation,  and  I can  only  briefly  refer  to 
several  parts  I have  not  touched  upon.  The 
drawing  for  Vine  Cottage,  and  a sketch  on 
the  walls  of  a cottage  at  Sutton  Valence,  show 
porches,  both  having  moulded  balusters  ; in  the 
former  the  entrance  is  from  the  front,  and  in  the 
latter  from  the  aide.  Many  of  the  honsee  of  the 
types  I have  alluded  to  have  porches,  but  in  most 
cases  entries  from  the  front.  In  Dolman’s 
“ Examples  of  English  Architecture  ” are  several 
good  examples.  At  Maidstone,  the  entrance  to 
an  old  church  grange  is  a very  good  example 
of  an  open-timbered  porch,  forming  a staircase 
up  to  the  npper  story.  In  the  drawing  of  Ley’s 
Farm,  to  which  I have  referred,  there  is  also  a 
very  good  example  of  a porch,  which  is  enclosed 
at  the  sides.  A timber  house  at  Reading,  of  late 
eeventeentb-century  work,  has  an  open  porch, 
with  low  panelled  balustrade  to  the  front  and  a 
seat  at  each  side  inside.  Some  small  sketches  on 
the  walls  show  another  peculiarity  of  this  work  in 
the  centre  part  being  recessed,  the  ends  thus 
forming  two  wings,  while  the  roof  is  continued 
straight,  the  plate  being  supported  by  large 
curved  braces.  At  Lewes  is  an  example  with  a 
coved  oeiling,  with  round  sill,  the  window  beneath 
having  richly-moulded  mullions  and  jambs, 
stopped  fair  to  a beam  at  tbe  head,  which  is  stop- 
chamfered. 

Many  half-timbered  houses  have  the  spaces 
between  the  quarters  filled  in  with  brick  Hogging, 
a fine  example  of  which  style  can  be  seen  at 
Orpington,  where  this  filling-in  is  herring-boned. 
The  date  of  the  house  is  lb33.  There  are  three 
bays  on  the  ground  floor,  which  project  as  far  as 
tbe  overhanging,  and  above  are  shown  smaller 
projecting  bays,  with  brackets  under.  The 


construction  is  the  same  as  the  other  houses 
I have  alluded  to.  At  Wincheap,  Canter- 
bury, is  another  type  of  house  where  the  joists' 
project  and  carry  half-brick  wails,  without  any 
timber  quarters ; this,  though  not  strictly  a 
half-  timbered  house,  I have  ventured  toi 
bring  under  yonr  notice  as  one  of  a some-' 
what  numerous  class.  I very  much  wished  to: 
bring  before  you  drawings  of  the  severaj 
classes  of  shops  of  which  Bristol  possesses  so 
many  examples.  I have  roagh  sketches  of  these, 
bat  time  has  not  permitted  me  to  makedrawinga ; 
I can  only,  therefore,  refer  you  to  one  drawing 
from  Corn  Market-street,  and  briefly  describe 
its  characteristics.  The  first  floor  overhangs 
with  a penthouse  roof,  from  which  starts  twtj 
projecting  bays,  two  scories  high,  where  there  is 
another  penthouse  roof.  The  space  between  the 
bays  and  at  either  end  is  entirely  filled  in  witb 
windows,  and  all  have  transoms.  The  gable  isi 
the  full  width,  and  has  another  projecting  bay. 
The  ground-floor  has  the  remains  of  a bay,  a 
ahop.door,  and  a large  gateway,  which  I have 
restored.  The  cornices,  mouldings,  and  fasciae- 
are  all  very  small  and  very  effective,  and  thd 
brackets  are  shaped  as  fasoias,  with  panelled 
and  carved  sides  and  fronts,  with  moulded 
peudauts  at  the  bottom  of  the  soroll.  In  King, 
street  there  is  a nearly  similar  house, — the  win- 
dows on  the  ground-floor  being  in  their  original' 
state.  In  St.  Mury-le-Port-street  is  a house  ol 
similar  character,  with  much  wider  frontage  i 
and  one  story  higher  the  floor  over  the  top  story 
is  formed  into  a flat,  witb  railing  round  and  tbe  t^w 
gables  set  back.  In  all  these  examples  the  whole 
width  of  the  house  is  filled  with  lights.  Th^ 
doors  are  of  the  same  type  as  in  the  sketch  on  thi 
wall  from  Rochester,  with  nnmerone  panels  an(i 
with  stop-moulded  frames.  I have  endeavoureci 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  principal  featnrei: 
of  half-timbered  houses;  but  I am  aware  tha' 
that  there  are  many  of  these  which  I have  no 
yet  touched  upon,  such  as  roofs,  staircaaesi 
cornices,  chimney-shafts,  and  doors.  These  a 
have  not  specially  brought  before  yon,  as  a whok' 
paper  might  be  written  upon  each. 

As  to  how  far  half-timbered  constrnotiou  oaii 
be  utilised  at  the  present  day,  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw,  Mr.  Davis,  and  other  architects,  hav 
shown  that  buildings  can  be  designed  and  cod| 
struoted  so  as  to  bear  out  modern  requirement! 
and  yet  be  in  accordance  with  the  picturesque! 
ness  of  our  old  examples.  As  to  the  construotior! 
followed  by  them  I can  speak  from  experienoei 
having  been  engaged  on  tbe  drawings  am 
snperintended  the  erection  of  scores  of  bnilding 
of  the  class.  I cannot  do  better  than  explain 
tbe  methods  used  and  the  construction  followed! 
and  by  so  doing  I shall  answer  tbe  objeotioai 
to  wet  and  cold  urged  against  the  adoption  oj 
the  style.  I will  suppose  that  a gable-end  is  t- 
be  bnilt.  In  order  to  protect  the  inside  and  kee'i 
the  wet  from  penetrating,  three  thioknesaea  Oi 
plaster  should  be  used,  the  outer  face  finished  wit;] 
trowel  stDceo  in  Portland  cement.  The  quarten 
ing  ties,  heads,  sills,  &o.,  should  all  be  double- 
grooved  and  filleted  for  the  outer  and  inter 
mediate  coats  of  plaster  ; the  quartering  havinji 
the  widest  part  on  tbe  face,  say  7 in.  by  4 it 
deep.  Dry  hair  felt,  lime- washed  both  sides  ti 
prevent  moths,  should  be  nailed  to  the  inner  faa: 
of  these  quarters,  and  then  the  inside  should  b 
battened  and  plastered  in  the  nsnal  irtaunei 
The;  battening  of  2^  in.  by  2 in.  would  allow  cj 
the  timber  being  tied  together,  if  necessary,  insidi 
in  the  thickness.  I am  supposing  that  it  i, 
necessary  to  have  as  small  stoff  as  possible  con 
sistent  with  character,  in  consequence  of  tb 
difficulty  of  proonriog  large  seasoned  stuff. 

In  the  case  of  overhanging  joists  an  extr 
thickness  of  flnor-boards  should  be  used  undC' 
the  panelled  floor,  as  the  joists  shonld  b 
kept  down,  and  extra  joists  framed  on  top  aD«| 
pugged.  In  some  cases  it  is  desirable,  an:' 
muoli  batter,  to  have  the  lower  story  bnilt  j:i 
brick  or  stone,  especially  in  case  of  fire,  and  tli 
avoid  the  use  of  overhanging  joists,  as  this  is,  ni 
doubt,  an  expensive  kind  of  construction.  W 
should  have  the  dragon-braces  (not  perhaps  B 
stout)  with  curved  or  moulded  braces  undet 
and  framed  to  spring  from  a stone  or  bria 
corbel.  The  joists  should  be  the  usual  scant 
lings,  framed  at  the  overhanging  into  or  wrongh 
on  the  face  trimmer,  and  resting  on  a ohamferec 
or  moulded  plate  on  the  outside  face  of  the  wal] 
The  faaoia  should  be  moulded  and  planted  on  thi, 
face  of  the  trimmer,  leaving  the  upper  part  oil 
posed  to  the  bottom  of  the  fascia  2 in.  below  it 
The  fascia  and  plate  shonld  be  grooved  as  a bas 
for  plastering  the  underside  of  soffit.  Tbe  top  C 
thefasoia  should  be  weathered,  and  an  apron  fia^ 
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^ of  4.1b. lead  laid  on  tbeflame,  copper-nailed  and 
irned  apagainet  the  exposed  part  of  thetrimmer, 
1 which  there  sbonld  be  a grooTe  to  tnrn  the  lead 
j,  which  shonld  be  finally  faced  with  an  oak 
|leb  or  wedge  in  white  lead.  Especial  care 
kiuld  be  taken  at  the  junction  of  the  timber- 
)rb  with  chimney-stacks.  Both  the  quartering 
d the  brickwork  ehonld  be  grooved,  and  a 
put  lead  or  zinc  tongue  inserted  to  prevent 
ttranoe  of  wet.  If  these  methods  are  adopted 
iBre  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  web  will  pene- 
^te,  or  the  cold  be  felt,  by  the  tenant. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  draw  yonr  attention 
1 this,— that,  while  it  is  necessary  for  ns  to 
ije  all  these  precautions  against  wet  and  cold, 
k forefathers  also  took  others.  The  first 
(nber  houses  were  no  doubt  only  one  story 
gh ; when  an  extra  story  was  added  it  was 
lind  necessary,  in  order  to  protect  the  lower 
that  the  upper  should  project  or  overhang, 
<d  BO  on  for  each  successive  story,  to  the  roof, 
Here,  in  order  to  protect  the  gable,  barge- 
lards  were  introduced  for  the  same  purpose, 
itiannot  but  think  that  this  is  the  reason,  ns  I 
ke  found  that  in  bouses,  such  as  Ley’s  Farm. 
(Iiere  there  is  no  projecting  story,  damp  is  com. 
inincd  of  by  the  inmates,  and  at  an  old  farm- 
1(086,  near  Malvern,  in  Worcestershire,  which  is 
,|the  same  character,  the  whole  of  the  house  is 
I'rounded  by  deep  projecting  penthouse  roofs, 
mported  on  brackets,  the  roof  being  a continua- 
3n  of  the  main  roof,  though  nob  of  the  same 
oh,  and  which,  no  doubt,  was  introduced  for 
6 protection  of  the  walla  below  from  the 
i,ather. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Friday,  the 
•d  inst.,  when  Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson  is 
pounced  to  read  a paper  “ On  Early  Churobes 
Asturias.” 


S THE  COST  OF  THE  EARL’S  COCRT 
RAILWAY  ACCIDENT. 

Vt  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
ttrict  Railway  Company,  Mr.  J.  S.  Forbes,  the 
airman,  made  some  remarkable  statements 
I'pecting  the  cost  of  railway  accidents,  as 
Cstrated  by  the  large  snm  which  the  District 
Ifupany  had  bad  to  pay  in  compensation 
i the  accident  which  occurred  some  time 
V at  Earl’s  Court.  He  said  the  accident 
use  out  of  a collision  in  a dense  fog,  under  oir- 
instauoes  which  no  human  foresight  could 
ve  prevented.  On  the  line  all  modern  appli- 
;es,  such  as  the  block  system,  the  interlocking 
iuals,  &o.,  were  adopted,  with  the  view  of 
mriug  the  safety  of  the  public,  so  that  the 
-ectors  spared  no  expense  under  that  head. 

I ring  the  past  year,  however,  they  bad  paid 
800L  compensation,  arising  out  of  that 
sident.  They  had  120  claims,  and  all  had 
:v  been  settled  at  an  average  of  90i.  per  ease, 
it  twenty-seven  cases  bad  cost  8,330i.,  or  an 
tprage  of  309i.  per  case.  The  remainder  of  the 
es,  consisting  chiefly  of  slight  contusions,  a 
ushed  hat,  or  a torn  coat,  averaged  26L  lOs. 
t case.  Two  or  three  of  the  cases  showed 
r?  dreadful  iniquity  of  the  operation  of  the 
5'  of  compensation.  In  one  case  a working 
n claimed  5,000J.  The  company,  of  course, 
111  no  alternative  but  to  contest  the  case ; 
[wever,  they  paid  8001.  into  court  as  the  full 
asure  of  damages  sastaioed  by  the  plaintiff, 
1 were  oompliraeuted  by  the  judge  for  their 
brality;  but  the  jury  were  not  satisfied  with 
and  they  awarded  the  plaintiff  an  addi- 
, ral  3001.,  making  a total  of  1,1001.,  which, 
[Ih  4001.  law  cost®,  amounted  to  1,5001.  The 
inpany  took  2d.  for  his  railway  fare  from 
I plaintiff,  and  the  compensation  awarded 
II  was  at  a rate  at  which  no  accident 
nrance  company  would  effect  au  insurance, 
lanother  case,  settled  by  mutual  consent  for 

fii.,  the  company  had  to  pay  461.  for  law  costs, 
another  case  a workman  claimed  1,0001.,  and 
) company  settled  for  4001.,  with  701.  law  costs, 
ianobher  case  a claim  was  made  for  3,0001.  on 
lalf  of  a mere  child,  on  the  alleged  ground 
t the  shook  had  produced  diphtheria.  The 
jipany  contested  that  case,  and  won  it,  but  at 
^gal  expenditure  of  2701.  He  considered  that 
jailway  like  the  Metropolitan  District,  which 
'iferred  enormous  benefits  upon  the  public, 
juld  not  be  subject  to  such  outrageous  penalties 
:compensatioD,  which,  besides  did  not  go  into 
1 pockets  of  the  victims,  but  chiefly  into  thope 
f set  of  “ rascally  lawyers  ” who  made  a trade 
speculative  actions.”  The  120  passengers 
p made  claims  paid  the  company  228.  6d.  for 
■IS,  and  the  compensation  awarded  them  bad 
j)anted  to  10,8001. 


CHAM  OF  THE  » CHARIVARI.” 

The  Comte  de  Noe,  better  known  as  Cham  of 
the  Charivari,  was,  on  the  8bh  inst.  decorated  as 
a member  of  the  National  Order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  in  recognition  of  “services  rendered  to 
the  State.”  No  French  oarioaturist  is  so  familiar 
to  the  Euglish  as  Cham,  unless  perhaps  Philipon 
and  Daumier,  whose  Macaire  picture-gallery  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  many  of  us  remember. 

It  is  easy  to  decorate,  but  dangerous  to  com- 
pliment caricaturists.  We  all  remember  how, 
when  Hogarth  visited  France  after  the  peace  of 
Ai.x  la  Chapelle  in  1748,  the  president  of  the 
Academie  des  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris,  a pseudo- 
historical  painter,  wishing  to  say  something 
pleasant  to  the  English  artist,  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  making  the  acquaintance  of  “so 
great  a caricaturist,”  to  which  Hogarth  replied 
to  the  effect  that  France  was  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  claims  that  the  French  painter 
had  to  a similar  distinction ; and  we  fancy  that 
Tenniel  of  the  London  Charivari  would  not  be 
too  well  pleased  to  be  compared  to  Cham  of  the 
Charivari  of  Paris,  notwithstanding  that  Cham 
has  amused  two  generations  of  fun-lovers. 

Tenniel  will  be  regarded  as  a serious  authority 
by  future  historians,  when  Cham  will  have  to 
take  his  place  in  collections  of  “/acefice.” 

French.speaking  people  will  never  owe  to 
Cham  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  all  English 
people  owe  to  Tenniel,  who  for  so  many  years 
has  furnished  our  countrymen  abroad  and  at  the 
Antipodes  with  the  most  faithful  representations 
of  our  leading  politicians  and  statesmen;  and 
Tenniel’s  carefully-designed  “cartoons”  (as they 
are  absurdly  called),  paraphrasiug  innumerable 
popular  incidents  and  travesting  old  olassioal 
stories,  without  having  on  any  single  occasion 
wandered  even  to  the  margin  of  vulgarity,  entitle 
him  to  a positioQ  amongst  our  artists  that  iu 
poiut  of  fact  has  long  been  accorded  to  him. 


REBUILDING  THE  KING’S  HEAD,  IN 
FENCHURCH  STREET. 

One  of  the  moat  ancient  historical  bnildings 
in  the  City  has  just  been  swept  away,  and  on 
the  site  a new  structnre  has  been  erected,  and 
is  now  nearly  completed,  which  is  likely  to  attract 
attention.  The  bnilding  to  which  we  allude  is 
the  Kiug’s  Head  tavern,  at  the  corner  of  Fen- 
church-Bbreet  and  Mark-lane,  which  had  stood 
for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years,  and  is 
identified  with  the  times  of  Henry  YIII.  and 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  old  building,  which  has 
been  demolished,  contained  several  memorials  of 
its  historical  character,  and  in  designing  and 
carrying  out  the  new  structure  it  has  been  the 
aim  and  object  of  the  architects  to  perpetuate 
its  past  celebrity.  The  style  adopted  partakes 
of  Elizabethan,  although  there  is  a free 
introduction  of  modern  ornamentation.  The 
principal  elevation  is  to  Fenohuroh-street,  and 
is  upwards  of  50  ft.  in  length.  It  consists  of 
the  ground  floor  and  three  stories  above.  The 
former  is  carried  up  with  granite  piers,  sur- 
mounted  by  carved  capitals,  the  main  entrance 
to  the  ground  and  upper  floors  being  near  the 
centre  of  the  Fenchurcb-atreet  frontage.  In  the 
spandrels  on  each  side  of  the  door  arch  the 
following  inscription  is  carved  iu  stone: — 
“Queen  Elizabeth  dined  here  on  her  return  from 
the  Tower,  May  15,  1554.”  The  key-stone  of 
the  arch  is  a shield,  and  the  decoration  includes 
a bast,  in  stone,  of  Henry  VIII.  The  first  and 
second  floor  oontain  each  a range  of  five  three- 
light  square  mullion  windows,  between  which 
are  stone  pilasters  with  polished  granite  panels. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  front  are  pedestals  in 
stone,  on  which  stand  life-size  sculptured  figures 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
Lord  Darnley,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  not  so 
well  done  as  they  might  be.  At  the  angle  of 
Fenohuroh-street  and  Mark-lane  there  is  another 
entrance,  which  forms  a special  feature  in 
the  structure.  This  doorway  is  recessed,  and 
overhanging  it  is  a projecting  bow  window 
and  stone  corbel,  whilst  above  on  a line  with  the 
figures  alreadynamed,  is  a life-size  representation 
iu  stone,  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  immediately 
beyond  it,  in  ilark-lane,  a similar  figure  of  Lord 
Burleigh,  All  the  windows,  including  the  ground 
floor  and  the  upper  portions  of  the  struebure,  are 
filled  in  with  stained  glass,  the  central  parts  of 
each  window  containing  portraits  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  several  wives,  together  with  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  the  nobles  and  other  distinguished 
persons  of  the  period.  The  whole  of  the  bnilding 
is  intended  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a 


hotel  (retaining  the  original  name),  and  all  the 
apartments  will  be  finished  and  decorated  artis- 
tically, so  as  to  indicate,  both  murally  and  other- 
wise, the  historical  traditions  of  the  old  building 
and  site.  The  entrance  in  Fenchurch-streetwill 
be  to  the  hotel  proper,  and  that  at  the  angle  of 
Penchuroh-sfreet  and  Mark-lane,  to  the  Inncheon 
bar,  which  is  already  open.  The  moral  and 
general  decorations  of  the  restaurant  approached 
from  the  Fenchurch-street  entrance,  will  serve 
to  indicate  the  style  in  which  the  rest  of  the 
interior  will  be  finished.  The  ceiling  is  in 
diagonal  oak  panelling,  the  floor  in  tiles  and 
mosaics,  whilst  the  walls  are  divided  into  panels, 
containing  art- tile  paintings  of  the  scenes  in 
several  of  Shakspeare’s  plays,  including 
“ Henry  VIII.,”  “Midsummer  Night's  Dream,” 
“Macbeth,”  “King  Lear,”  “Richard  III.,” 
“ Henry  V.,”  &e. 

The  architects  of  the  building  are  Messrs. 
F,  & n.  Francis,  Old  Bond-street,  and  the  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  W.  Bangs  & Co.,  of  Bow ; and 
it  may  be  added  that,  at  the  rear  of  tbe  bnilding 
in  Mark-lane,  another  large  block  is  also  being 
simnltaneously  erected  for  office  purposes,  Messrs. 
Francis  and  Messrs.  Bangs  being  likewise  the 
architects  and  contractors  respectively. 


ENCAUSTIC  PAINTING. 

The  columns  of  the  Builder  have  from  time  to 
time  furnished  information  relating  to  tbe  various 
modes  of  external  and  internal  moral  painting, 
and  a few  weeks  since  an  esteemed  correspondent 
suggested  that  our  columns  should  be  opened  to 
communications  from  those  whose  experience 
had  led  them  to  the  practice  or  tbe  consideration 
of  tbe  ancient  and  durable  method  of  decoration, 
known  to  us  by  the  name  of  enoanstio  painting. 

M.  Henri  Cros  has  communicated  to  the 
world  the  result  of  his  exceedingly  interesting 
experiments  on  the  method  of  wax -painting 
practised  by  the  Greeks  of  the  best  period  of 
art,  and  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  has  accorded 
him  his  support  in  the  researobes  that  M.  Cros 
is  now  making  at^Naples  to  complete  his  treatise, 
which,  when  published,  will  bear  the  name  of 
“ Les  Secrets  de  la  Cire." 

By  the  aid  of  notes  which,  for  some  time,  we 
have  bad  by  ns  on  the  subject  of  encaustic 
painting,  we  will  endeavonr  to  give  an  account 
of  M.  Cros’s  system. 

M.  Cros’a  stndio  reminds  one  of  the  earliest 
workshops  of  antiquity ; in  a conspicuous  place 
he  inscribes  tbe  motto  : — 

“Ora,  tace,  et  labors”; 

and  in  picturesque  irregularity  are  displayed  on 
bis  walls  tbe  resnlt  of  bis  laborious  silence. 
Small  squares  of  larch  wood,  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  Pliny,  who  says  that 
that  wood  was  held  in  high  esteem  for  painti.ug 
on  by  tbe  ancients,  may  be  seen  in  one  corner, 
and  the  somewhat  alchymical  apparatus  for 
painting  beneath  his  window.  Tbe  small  furnace 
of  charcoal  is  burning  brightly,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  is  carefully  moderated  at  abont 
summer  beat,  a point  so  important  as  to  add 
immensely  to  tbe  difficulty  of  enoanstio  p.iiuting 
in  a climate  like  ours.  The  painter  places  on 
his  fnrnace  a palette  of  metal  constructed  with 
four  hollow  cups,*  and  furnished  with  a wooden 
handle,  or  occasionally  he  uses  a heavier  palette, 
which  carries  beneath  it  a receptacle  for  lighted 
charcoal.  In  the  hollows  of  this  he  distri- 
butes in  fragments  tbe  colonred  sticks  of  pre- 
pared wax.  On  the  hot  palette,  with  a brush, 
are  easily  mixed  the  desired  tints.  But 
first,  at  his  leisure,  by  means  of  sticks  of  wax, 
which  he  uses  on  the  wood  as  he  would  a 
pencil,  tbe  figure  is  drawn  out.  The  sketch 
traced,  with  the  brush  (penicillo)  the  different 
tones  are  juxtaposed ; he  places  them  one  beside 
another  just  as  one  would  with  the  small  coloured 
cubes  in  mosaic  work.  Now  is  the  moment  for 
the  nse  of  the  cauteria,  or  iron  brushes,  whose 
flattened  extremities  are  slightly  toothed,  and 
which  are  at  the  present  moment  heating.  The 
sketoli  is  at  present  as  we  left  it,  with  its  tones 
each  laid  side  by  side.  Now  he  seizes  a cauterium, 
and  approaches  it  to  the  wax  fixed  on  tbe  sketch. 
The  wax  shines,  and  then  softens;  then,  direct, 
ing  them  by  fusion,  he  mingles  the  colours  accord, 
ing  to  bis  will.  Thus  the  work  is  done  by  tbe 
agency  of  fire  inclosed  in  a rod  of  iron,  and  as 
we  look  at  it  at  work  evoking  life  from  the  wax 
we  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  classical  storv 
of  how  Prometheus  stole  fire  from  heaven,  and 


White,  red,  yellow,  and  black.— See  Pliny,  xxsr.  32. 
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inclosed  it  in  a rod,  -with  which  he  was  enabled 
to  inspire  life  into  the  first  man  and  woman  who 
inhabited  this  earth. 

M.  Henri  Cros  has  copied  a Greek  encanstio 
painting  in  the  Lonvre,  in  which  he  has  soc- 
cessfnlly  shown  the  action  of  the  metai 
“oanterinm.”  So  faithful  is  this  copy  in  the 
aspect  of  the  matter  and  the  trace  of  the  instru. 
ments,  that  it  suffices  to  compare  it  and  the 
original  to  bo  assnred  that  the  processes  of 
execntion  are  the  same.  M.  Cros  has  copied 
also  some  of  the  Pompeiian  paintings  in  the 
Lonvre,  in  which,  step  by  step  all  the  work  of 
the  artist  is  shown,  sometimes  laying  on  the 
wall  a flat  tint  in  distemper  and  “coirassing” 
it  entirely  with  wax,  on  which  he  painted  after- 
wards his  figures  by  means  of  the  ” cauterium,” 
sometimes  covering  with  wax  a composition 
finished  with  distemper,  but  which  he  retouched 
by  means  of  of  the  hot  iron 

Nothing  is  more  endurable  or  capable  of 
resisting  the  effects  of  atmosphere  or  of  rough 
usage  than  encaustic  painting;  the  ancients,  in 
fact,  painted  their  ships  in  encanstio  (incera- 
menhim  nzvium. — Livy,  xxviii.  45),  and  where 
splendour  was  required,  gold  grounds  were 
sometimes  used.  In  fact,  M.  Cros’s  system  is 
almost  identical  with  that  described  by  the 
ancients,  and  those  who  are  desirona  to  consult 
the  authorities  on  tolerably  easy  terras  may  find 
the  subject  exhaustively  treated  by  Muller. 

In  Count  Caylus’s  rare  work*  he  describes 
minutely  the  process  of  encanatic  painting  as  he 
had  gathered  it  from  Pliny  and  others : he 
observes,  as  a chief  merit,  that  it  does  not  crack 
or  change  colonr  or  get  black  like  oil-painting; 
that  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  that  of  apartments, 
cannot  affect  it;  years  cannot  cause  it  any 
injury  ; dust  makes  few  ravages  on  it.  Wax,  be 
goes  on  to  say,  in  every  way  that  it  is  employed, 
preserves  wood  from  worms  and  the  incon- 
veniences of  damp. 

As  to  the  prepared  colours  which  M.  Cros 
makes  nee  of,  Count  Caylus  gives  us  the  method 
by  which  he  snooeeded  in  obtaining  the  desired 
sticks.  He  tells  us  how  he  made  a tin  box 
(covered  with  a ground  glass  of  some  thickness), 
in  which  was  placed  a quantity  of  boiling  water, 
always  remaining  at  the  same  temperature, 
and  having  placed  a piece  of  white  virgin  wax  on 
the  glass,  he  leaves  it  there  to  completely 
dissolve.  While  this  is  going  on,  the  mnller  is 
being  also  heated  ; when  all  is  ready,  the  liquid 
wax  and  the  desired  colour  are  ground  up  pre- 
cisely  in  the  same  way  as  oil  colonr.  When 
arrived  at  a certain  consistency,  the  resnlt  is 
taken  OS'  with  an  ivory  spatnla,  and  transferred 
to  a obina  plate,  to  be  carefully  kept  away  from 
the  dost.  The  farther  usage  of  this  prepared 
coloured  wax  has  been  described  in  M.  Croa’s 
method.  Aa  for  the  palette,  and  the  ground  on 
which  one  works,  these  have  also  to  be  warmed ; 
indeed,  everything  must  be  of  a sufficient  tem- 
peralure  to  melt  the  wax,  and  allow  of  its  fixing 
a very  short  time  after  its  application. 

Hence  the  extreme  care  and  difficolty  neces- 
sary,  and  hence,  also,  from  the  exacting  natnre 
of  the  materials,  the  reason  why  encaustic  paint- 
ing cannot  be  successfally  applied  to  works 
requiring  elaboration  and  alteration  from  the 
original  idea.  It  is,  in  fact,  alone  suited  to  the 
roprodnotion  of  emblematic  and  conventional 
forms,  which  have  long  been  recognised  as 
familiar. 

The  two  aocoroplished  artists  who  are  now  so 
successfully  decorating  the  walls  of  the  South 
Kensington  Mnseum  must  be  perfectly  familiar 
with  all  the  ancient  methods  of  moral  painting, 
and  they  probably  reject  the  practice  of  en- 
canstic  on  the  score,  which  cannot  be  kept  too 
ranch  in  sight,  that  without  the  earliest  and  the 
niost  familiar  practice,  the  method  is,  as  the 
ancients  found  it,  suited  simply  to  oraamental 
details, — to  flowers,  frnit,  animals,  and  chimera, — 
to,  in  fact,  the  anrronnding  portions  of  aofcnal 
piotnres  on  the  walls,  such  aa  we  see  around  that 
lovely  serlec  of  wall.pictnrea  known  as  the  Dan- 
satricci,  or  to  the  ornamental  designs  that  once 
snrronnd'id  the  so-called  marriage  Aldobrandini, 
dug  up  in  the  E'squiline  in  1006,^"  and  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican. 

Without  question,  to  M.  Henri  Cros  is  due  the 
credit  of  snccessfully  putting  into  practice  the 
exceedinglyirksomo  and  embarrassing  method  of 


* '‘?ri.’moira  sur  la  Pciuturo  a I’Encausliqne.”  1755 
rroneva.  Tranalatrd  into  English  l>)'  J.  II.  Muniz. 
" Eneausti>,  or  Count  Caylus's  Method  of  Painting  in  the 
JIatiner  of  the  Ancients.”  London.  176'.  Svo.  See 
also  ” Mctnoires  de  I’Academia  des  Inscriplione  ” j-svii 
1>.  17H.  ■’ 

t Diii'infi  the  pontificate  of  Canille  BorgUese,  Paul  T. 


wax-painting  as  practised  by  the  graceful  pain. 
tersatHercnlanenm  andPompeii ; butthemethod 
he  describes  so  well,  and  pursues  so  ekilfnlly,  has 
been  long  known  in  England  throngh  Caylns’s 
work,  which  must  have  been  known  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  who,  however,  failed  to  under- 
stand  the  process  described,  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  experimented  in  his  own  way,  and  fell 
into  the  fatal  error  of  loading  his  canvas  too 
heavily  with  the  wax,  and  also  by  mixing  it 
with  volatile  oils,  which  baa  led  to  the  creeping 
and  disturbance  of  much  of  his  beautiful  work. 


BUST  OF  MR.  ALEXANDER  THOMSON, 
ARCHITECT. 

At  the  time  of  the  decease  of  this  lamented 
architect,  better  known  in  Glasgow  and  neigh- 
bourhood aa  “ Greek  ” Thomson,  we  published  in 
these  columna  a brief  eketoh  of  his  life  and 
career.  A number  of  important  buildings  in 
some  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  Glasgow 
testify  to  Mr.  Thomson’s  professional  taste  and 
skill,  and  these,  no  less  than  his  social  and  per- 
sonal qualities,  won  him  many  admirers  among 
his  fellow-citizens.  Some  time  since  a sabsorip- 
tion  was  set  on  foot  for  providing  a memorial  of 
the  deceased,  and  the  appeal  thus  made  met 
with  a ready  response.  It  was  decided  that  the 
memorial  should  take  the  form  of  a bust,  the 
commission  for  which  was  banded  to  Mr.  Mobs- 
man,  sonlptor,  and  on  the  2nd  inst.  this  bust  was 
publicly  unveiled  in  presence  of  a large  meeting  of 
snbsoribers,  and  formally  handed  over  totherepre- 
sentatives  of  the  town  council  in  the  sculpture- 
hall  of  the  corporation  galleries.  The  Rev.  John 
Stark,  of  Duntooher,  in  addressing  those  present, 
said  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
memorial  was  not  unworthy  of  their  departed 
friend,  and  nothing  he  could  say  could  add  to 
their  love,  admiration,  and  regret  that  a 
friend  so  dear,  a comrade  so  genial,  a professional 
fellow-worker  so  outstanding,  and,  above  all,  a 
genius  so  true  and  rare,  intense  and  original, 
should  have  passed  away  from  them  for  ever. 
The  rev.  gentleman  haviug  toncbed  on  some  of 
the  more  prominent  events  in  the  life  of  the 
deceased  architect,  concluded  by  moving  “That 
the  subscribers  approve  of  the  action  of  their 
committee,  and  accept  with  thanks  the  offer  of 
the  Lord  Provost  and  magistrates  to  give  the 
bust  a permanent  place  in  their  galleries,  and 
direct  that  it  be  banded  over  to  them  for  safe 
custody  and  preservation.”  Mr.  Mossman, 
sculptor,  having  unveiled  the  bust,  amidst  load 
applause,  it  was  formally  received  by  Bailie 
M'Donald,  on  behalf  of  the  corporation. 


THE  "HOUSE”  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
ARCHITECTS  OF  BERLIN. 

The  building  now  appropriated  as  the  meeting- 
honse  of  the  Berlin  Society  of  Architects,  situate 
in  the  npper  part  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  and 
opened  last  December,  owes  its  origin  to  that 
frenzy  of  road  speculation  and  over-building 
which,  after  the  late  war,  seemed  to  seize  upon 
German  capitalists,  and  which  is  commonly 
known  in  Germany  as  the  “ Griinderperiode.” 
Like  hundreds  of  similar  ventures,  the  under- 
taking  snccurabed  during  the  reaction  which 
spread  ruin  in  commercial  circles.  It  was 
originally  designed  by  Herr  Tietz,  its  architect, 
for  a great  public  hall,  but,  in  a half-finiehed  state, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Society  of  Archi- 
tects, the  members  of  which  readily  raised 
among  themselves  the  capital  required.  The 
task  of  adapting  the  building,  with  as  little 
expense  as  possible,  to  its  new  destination  was 
confided  to  the  two  architects  Ende  and 
Bockmann,  both  able  men,  who  had  long 
worked  together,  and  to  whom  the  German 
capital  is  indebted  for  many  of  its  best  modern 
buildings,  such  as  the  so-called  Rothe  Schloss, 
the  edifices  of  the  Bodencreditgesellsohaft  and 
the  Meiningen  Bank,  a handsome  bazaar  known 
by  tbe  name  of  Industriegebaude,  the  houses  of 
the  Centraletrasse,  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  &o.  They  accomplished 
their  task  with  little  changes,  the  moat  important 
alteration  being,  perhaps,  tbe  shifting  of  the 
great  staircase. 

The  facade,  simply  and  powerfully  arranged, 
gives  to  the  building  a certain  prominence  among 
its  surroundings,  and  need  not  have  shunned  even 
a more  ambitions  neighbourhood.  Five  large  circa, 
ar. headed  windows  break  the  two  upper  stories, 
lising  over  a rusticated  basement  of  freestone, 


and  impart  to  the  whole  a character  far  from  op. 
pressive.  This  character  is  strictly  preserved  ic 
the  treatment  of  its  members  and  their  decora- 
tion ; in  the  pillars  and  mouldings ; in  the  pro- 
jecting  roof  carried  by  consoles  ; in  the  columns 
and  piers  bounding  the  windows  of  the  upper 
story  ; while  the  spandrels  formed  by  the  oir. 
cular  heads  of  the  windows  are  filled  by  genii  in 
relief. 

The  basement  of  the  building  has  been  adapted 
to  a public  restaurant,  to  be  used  also,  however, 
for  the  social  gatherings  of  tbe  architects.  The 
stcry  above  is  almost  entirely  taken  up  by  a 
large  ball,  extending  the  whole  depth  of  the 
building,  double  its  frontage.  This  hall  is  divided 
by  two  rows  of  columns  into  three  compartments 
of  equal  width,  vaulted  by  groined  arches.  It 
opens  at  the  back  on  to  a terrace  abutting  on  the 
garden  of  the  War  Office,  and  forms  with  it  an 
excellent  locale  for  a permanent  architectural 
exhibition  first  here  founded  ; it  is  at  tbe  same 
time  used  as  a Building  Exchange.  The  centre 
of  this  extensive  space  is  broken  by  an  octagon 
surrounded  by  eight  oolumna,  and  projecting 
into  the  two  side  aisles,  the  colnmne  being  car. 
ried  tbrongh  to  the  upper  story,  the  eightarohea 
thns  forming  a loggia,  connecting  in  an  easy 
manner  the  two  stories.  The  npper  story  is 
divided  by  the  exalted  octagon  into  two  partsj 
the  space  in  the  front  of  the  bnilding,  lighted 
by  three  centre  windows,  forming  the  ordinary 
meeting-room,  the  back  being  occupied  by  the 
hall  for  festive  occasions;  while  on  both  sides 
are  ranged  smaller  rooms  of  the  width  of  one 
window  used  for  offices  and  the  library  of  the 
society.  Above  this  rises  an  attic  story,  lighted 
by  skylights. 

The  inner  decorations  need  nob  be  par. 
ticularised  j but  the  details  of  tbe  festive  hall, 
nearly  completed,  deserve  some  mention.  Not. 
withstanding  its  comparatively  small  dimensions,! 
it  creates  an  imposing  effect.  From  each  of  its 
font  walls  project  two  columns,  the  shafts  of 
which  are  formed  of  a yellowish  “ stucco  lustro,’’ 
and  which  support  the  beams  of  the  coffered 
ceiling.  The  centre  bay  has  been  reserved  fo: 
the  reception  of  a painting,  the  others  have 
received  elaborate  compositions  in  stnooc 
lustro.  In  its  forms  this  decoration  partakes  oi 
the  character  of  tbe  Italian  Renaissance  ; in  its 
colonr  it  is  oonfined  to  a deep  bine,  and  cor- 
responding  nuanoes  of  gold  bronze  and  dull  grey: 
silver,  seen  also  in  the  bases  and  capitals  of  the 
columns.  The  greenish-blne  wall-paper,  with  gold 
tracery  of  the  bays,  the  patterned  curtains  of  tbe 
windows,  and  the  fonr  obandeliers  in  gold  bronze, 
suspended  from  open-work  brackets  on  the  wall, 
complete  the  ensemble  of  an  interior  decoration; 
at  once  peculiar  and  striking. 

Communication  between  the  different  storieB’ 
is  effected  by  the  principal  staircase,  moved  to 
the  right  side  of  the  building,  which,  leading 
from  its  portal  to  the  first  story,  is  continned 
behind  the  entrance  to  the  exhibition  rooms,! 
and,  here  dividing,  asoends  to  the  second  story. 
It  is  terminated  with  a richly-ornamented  barrel 
vault.  The  building  was  adapted,  in  the  first 
place,  from  its  original  destination,  for  tbe  use 
of  the  Society  of  Architects,  and  for  the  purpoaesi 
of  the  permanent  architectural  exhibition.  But 
it  also  offers  suitable  accommodation  for  similar 
societies,  for  meetings  and  for  festive  assem-) 
bliea.  Being  the  first  " society  ” house,  and  the 
property  of  one  of  the  most  important  and 
influential  among  soientifio  and  art  assooiationa 
of  Berlin,  tbe  hope  is  entertained  that  in  time 
it  may  become  the  established  and  permanenti 
nucleus  of  the  greater  number  of  the  artistic 
societies. 


EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  above  Association, 
held  in  the  rooms,  11,  Hanover-street, Edinburgh, 
Mr.  D.  Robertson,  architect,  in  the  chair,  a debatei 
on  " The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Iron  in  Arohiteoture,” ; 
was  opened  by  papers  by  Messrs.  Balmain  and 
Wheatley.  The  general  tone  of  the  disoussion,: 
in  which  nearly  all  the  members  present  took 
part,  wont  to  show  that  iron  was  held  to  be  almost 
indispensable  for  building  purposes,  bat  at  the 
same  time,  its  proper  use  and  application  wei^ 
held  to  be  very  imperfectly  understood  and 
applied  by  many  who  made  free  use  of  it  in  their:; 
buildings,  resulting  in  many  cases  in  waste  ofi 
metal  by  want  of  proportion  in  beams,  girders, j 
&o.,  heavy  pressure  on  walls,  for  which  there  was 
no  practical  use,  and  other  similar  defects  in' 
construction. 
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BSSKS.  OURTIOB  & OO.’S  NEW  OFPIOBS, 
CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 

These  premiaeB,  12  and  14,  Catherine-street, 
rand,  are  builh  with  Gault  bricks,  with  Port- 
ad  and  Bath  stone  front,  and  produce  n con- 
lerable  improvement  in  the  hitherto  dingy 
pecb  of  this  street. 

The  floors  are  supported  by  wrooght.iron 
'eted  girders,  on  cast-iron  columns,  and  the 
emises  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  back 
d front. 

The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  designed  and 
perintended  by  Jlr.  George  Hall,  architect,  of 
estminster-obambera  ; the  contractors  were 
essrs.  Charles  Aldin  & Sons,  of  Queen’s  Gate- 
rdens.  South  Kensington;  and  Mr.  J.  Wyld 
18  clerk  of  works.  The  modelling  and  carving 
.VO  been  satisfactorily  executed  by  Mr.  H. 
quest. 

Mr.  Curtice,  whose  business  is  carried  on  in 
e handsome  building  illustrated,  is  one  who 
.B,  by  his  industry  and  energy,  risen  from  the 
nks.  He  commenced  business  forty  years 
•0  in  a humblo  capacity,  and  attended  the 
market”  or  “exobange”  for  newspapers  held 
Catherine-street,  where  at  certain  hours  of  the 
-y  the  Morning  Herald  could  be  exchanged 
r the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  Times  for  the 
orning  Post,  and  so  on.  A slight  vestige  of 
is  newsmarket  still  exists,  but  its  business 
very  small,  and  is  transacted  by  one  man. 
1852  Mr.  Curtice  started  in  business  for  him- 
If  in  Pimlico,  and  in  a few  years  he  succeeded 
establishing  the  largest  newspaper  business 
that  neighbourhood.  In  1865  he  opened  a 
anoh  establishment  in  the  Strand.  This  soon 
ew  in  extent,  until  now  the  business  is  one  of 
0 largest  of  its  kind  in  London,  employing 
my  hands,  some  fourteen  horses,  carte,  and 
ns,  and  distributing  daily  5,000  copies  of  the 
mes,  15,000  copies  of  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
d other  papers  in  proportion.  A large  buai- 
S3  also  is  done  in  the  weekly  newspapers  and 
riodicals,  Mr.  Curtice  disposing  of  1,400  quires 
Lloyd’s  Newspaper  (twenty. seven  to  the  quire) 
)De  ; while  a goodly  share  of  our  weekly  issue 
the  Builder  passes  through  his  hands.  In 
70  printing  and  bookbinding  were  added  to 
} business.  Mr.  Curtice  prints  and  publishes 
gely  in  connexion  with  the  Temperance  move- 
mt.  He  has  been  a teetotaller  for  many  years 
st,  and  to  this  fact  he  attributes  much  of  his 
cceas  in  life. 

Such  a story  as  this,  and  a thousand  similar 
ly  be  heard  in  London,  should  give  courage  to 
3 humblest ; showing,  as  it  does,  what  energy, 
;egrity,  and  a clear  head  can  do,  even  under 
3 most  unpromising  ciroumstanoes. 


'HE  TESTING  OP  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 
A PArER  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Mann, 
jiatanb  engineer,  Port  and  Docks  OfBoe,  Dublin, 
11  be  found  in  the  first  part  of  the  session 
76-77  of  the  “ Minutes  of  Procoedings  of  the 
stitution  of  Civil  Engineers,”  just  issued. 
10  properties  usually  examined  were  tensile 
rength,  pulverisation,  weight,  and  colour.  In 
UDgauged  condition,  good  Portland  cement 
of  a uniform  dull  grey  colour,  but  this  test 
me  was  insufficient.  The  method  of  weighing 
uerally  adopted  as  giving  the  most  uniform 
l8  as  follows  : — Dry  cement,  as  received  from 
3 manufacturer,  was  allowed  to  flow  from  a 
lall  hopper-headed  shoot  into  a counterpoised 
jasure  of  known  capacity,  usually  referred  to 
3 imperial  bushel.  Weighed  after  this  manner, 
rtland  cement  varied  from  78  lb.  to  103  lb. 
r cubic  foot,  and  bore  a very  uncertain  ratio  to 
strength,  as  was  evident  from  numerous 
periments  made  by  the  author,  as  well  as  by 
r.  Grant  and  Mr.  Colson  (”  Minutes  of  Proceed- 
58,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,”  vols.  xxv. 
d xli.).  It  was,  therefore,  suggested  that  the 
esent  unscientifio  and  comparatively  useless 
eration  of  weighing  should  be  discarded, 
d the  specific  gravity  be  taken  instead. 

I enable  this  to  be  done,  the  author  had 
vised  an  extremely  simple  gravimeter. 

consisted  of  a small  glass  vessel,  holding, 
len  filled  to  a markon  the  neck,  a given  quan- 
y of  liquid,  and  of  a glass  pipette  furnished 
th  a graduated  stem  and  stop-cook,  and  con- 
ning, when  filled  to  a mark  on  its  upper  ex. 
imity,  a volume  of  liquid  equal  to  that  held  by 
3 first. mentioned  vessel,  mi?ius  the  quantity 
iplaced  by  1,000  grains  of  the  densest  snbstance 
•ended  to  bo  examined.  In  using  the  gravi. 
)tcr,  the  pipette  was  filled  to  the  mark  with 


parafine;  1,000  grains  of  the  cement  were  then 
introduced  into  the  smaller  vessel,  which  was 
placed  nnder  the  pipette  and  filled  to  the  mark. 
The  height  of  the  column  of  liquid  remaining  in 
the  pipette  determined  the  specific  gravity, 
which  could  be  at  once  read  off  on  the  graduated 
stem.  As  the  result  of  about  fifty  experiments 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  specific  gravity  varied 
from  3'77  to  3‘03,  the  average  being  2'91,  show- 
ing  that  Portland  cement  was  heavier  than 
ordinary  building  stone. 

The  degree  of  pulverisation  at  present  de- 
manded  varied  greatly.  Experiments  showed 
that  coarsely-ground  cement,  when  ganged  neat, 
generally  possessed  greater  tensile  strength  than 
finely.gronnd  cement,  the  age  of  the  samples 
being  seven  days ; after  one  month’s  immersion 
the  breaking-weight  of  2}  square  inobes  was, 
for  fine  screened  sand,  939  lb.,  and  for  coarse 
unscreened,  989  lb.  When  the  age  of  the  samples 
was  six  months  the  resnlts  were  similar.  In  the 
case  of  cement  containing  not  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  coarse  particles,  it  was  found  that  they 
might  be  replaced  by  sand  without  affecting  the 
strength  of  the  aggregate  ; beyond  10  per  cent, 
the  results  were  increasingly  in  favour  of  the 
coarse  particles  as  compared  with  sand.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  ooarsely-ground 
cement  on  mortar,  experiments  were  made  with 
cement  of  various  degrees  of  coarseness,  and  sand 
gauged  in  equal  volumes.  From  these  experiments 
it  appeared  that,  when  diluted  with  an  equal 
volume  of  sand,  coarse  cement  did  not  give  such 
favourable  results  as  fine.  In  many  instanceB, 
the  cement  containing  25  per  cent,  of  coarse 
particles  possessed  little  more  than  one.half  the 
tensile  strength  of  mortar  gauged  in  the  same 
proportions  with  fine  sifted  cement,  the  age  of 
the  samples  being  four  weeks.  On  the  whole, 
the  author  believed  that  cement,  of  which  not 
more  than  10  per  cent,  was  stopped  by  a sieve 
with  perforations  l-SOth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
probably  approached  the  present  economical 
limit  of  grinding.  In  connexion  with  what  might 
be  called  meohanioal  agency,  experiments  had 
been  made  on  the  effect  produced  by  sands  of 
different  degrees  of  granulation,  on  the  strength 
of  cement  mortar.  These  tests  showed  that 
extremely  fine  sand  diminished  the  tensile 
strength  to  less  than  one-half  of  that  of  mortar 
made  with  coarse  sand. 

The  test  of  tensile  strength  vva^  of  all  others 
the  most  important,  and,  if  properly  applied,  not 
only  to  the  cement  in  its  neat  condition,  but  also 
when  diluted  with  sand,  would  answer  all 
practical  purposes.  The  method  of  making  the 
sample  briquettes  to  a great  extent  determined 
the  breaking  weight.  The  author  recommended 
that  the  cement  should  be  packed  closely  into 
the  mould,  heaped  a little  higher  than  the  edges, 
and  pressure  applied,  by  which  pressure  super- 
fluous  water  was  forced  out,  and  the  strength  of 
the  sample  was  increased  25  per  cent.,  the  best 
teat-blocks  being  made  with  from  6oz.  to  7 oz.  of 
water  to  32  oz.  of  cement.  The  shape  of  the 
sample  briquette  was  also  capable  of  improve- 
meut,  as  the  irregular  strains  produced  by  the 
clips  holding  the  sample,  which  clips  bad  a ten- 
dency  to  collapse,  led  to  crushing  strains.  To 
avoid  the  use  of  clips,  the  author  had  had  holes 
drilled  in  the  samples  and  the  narrow  part  re- 
duced in  area,  with  a view  to  prevent  fracture 
through  the  eye;  they  were  then  broken  by 
steel  pins  passing  through  the  eyes.  A com- 
parison between  samples  of  the  ordinary  shape 
broken  with  clips,  and  of  others  having  circular 
ends,  broken  with  steel  pins  passing  through 
eyes,  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  in 
favour  of  the  proposed  shape.  In  regard  to  the  age 
atwhich  the  sample  briquette  should  be  broken, 
it  was  remarked  that  generally  cement  sets  with 
sufficient  quickness  to  enable  its  quality  to  be 
determined  by  the  seven.day  test ; bub  the 
difitrenoe  in  the  strength  of  seven-day  and 
tweoty-eight  day  samples  was  found,  from 
numerous  experiments,  to  be  about  20  per  cent. 
The  standard  of  tensile  strength,  specified  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Loudon  Main  Drainage 
Works,  was  a breaking-weight  of  400  lb.  on  an 
area  of  2'25  square  inches  (equal  to  about  178  lb. 
per  square  inch),  after  seven  days  immersion. 
At  present,  a tensile  strength  of  350  lb.  per 
square  inch  was  frequently  demanded  and  ob- 
tained. In  the  author’s  experiments,  a strength 
of  from  400  lb.  to  000  lb.  per  square  inch,  after 
seven  days’  immersion,  was  not  uncommon,  and 
in  some  instances  it  rose  to  GOO  lb.  per  square 
inch.  The  average  of  a large  nnmber  of  teats 
within  the  last  three  years  had  been  380  lb. 
after  seven  days,  and  450  lb.  per  square  inch  for 
twenty. eight  day  samples. 


WHAT  IT  MAY  COME  TO. 

Sir, — In  the  year  1977  the  study  of  arcbmology 
was  at  its  height.  So  great  was  the  interest 
exoited  in  the  excavation  of  ancient  buildings, 
that  numbers  of  architects  voluntarily  exiled 
themselves  for  life,  and  spent  their  substance  in 
trenching  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  all  direc- 
tions, to  find  the  footings  of  walls  and  the  bases 
of  columns,  for  which  exertions  they  obtained 
great  praise  from  their  friends  at  home,  com- 
bined with  wholesome  criticism,  besides  receiving 
from  the  Government  of  the  country  the  distio- 
gnisbing  privilege  of  being  entirely  let  alone,  and 
permitted  to  pursue  their  investigations  without 
the  annoyance  of  official  interference  or  assist- 
ance. The  spirit  of  critical  insight  developed 
by  these  nnmerons  excavations  was  most  re. 
markable,  and  a brief  report  of  the  proceedings 
at  a meeting  of  the  Free  and  Republican  Hodlo- 
gical  Society  will  best  convey  an  idea  of  the 
great  advance  of  arcbreologists  in  this  respect. 

On  the  occasion  in  question  considerable 
excitement  had  been  aroused  by  the  intimation 
that  several  learned  professors  wonld  conjointly, 
completely,  and  satisfactorily  restore  the  Temple 
of  Pash,  the  remains  of  which  bad  recently  been 
brought  to  light  in  Egypt,  through  the  unparal- 
leled exertions  of  Professor  Smith  and  bis  staff, 
who  had  for  twenty-seven  years  made  trenches 
in  the  sand,  to  look  for  the  temple,  which,  though 
fully  described  by  several  ancient  authors  and  a 
good  many  modern  ones,  had  been  quite  lost  sight 
of  since  2000  B.C.  They  had  at  last,  however, 
been  rewarded  by  complete  snccese,  having  one 
morning  come  upon  the  temple,  and  found  the 
bases  of  two  columns,  a broken  step,  and  the 
nose  of  a statae.  In  the  position  to  which 
modern  arobmological  science  had  been  brought, 
it  became  easy  from  these  data  to  reconstruct 
the  whole  building. 

Professor  Jones,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
while  complimenting  Professor  Smith  and  his 
assistants  on  their  energy  and  perseverance, 
pointed  out  that  they  must  not  tbiuk  too  much 
of  themselves  on  that  account.  That  people 
should  take  so  much  trouble  to  find  and  bring 
home  relics  of  ancient  architecture  was  highly 
creditable  to  them,  but  they  must  remember 
that  such  relics  were  of  no  value  without  the 
help  of  himself  and  his  learned  friends  to 
interpret  them.  To  find  a temple  was  one  thing,  to 
restore  it  was  (as  they  would  soon  perceive)  quite 
another.  He  wonld  now  come  to  the  matter  in 
band.  In  restoring  the  temple  of  Pash  from  the 
full  and  interesting  remains  that  had  been  found, 
they,  of  course,  had  to  take  into  consideration 
the  descriptions  of  ancient  writers.  The  great 
Egyptian  author,  Pib,  was  the  highest  autbo- 
rity  on  this  point,  and  the  coincidence  between 
his  description  and  what  had  been  deduced  from 
the  remains,  as  to  the  plan  and  dimensions  of 
the  temple,  was  very  remarkable.  Pih  described 
the  great  ball  as  containing  800  columns  ; and 
the  setting  out  of  the  plan  from  the  position  of 
the  two  columns  found  in  situ,  gave  640  columns, 
which  was  very  close ; indeed,  by  the  alteration 
of  a word  or  two  in  the  text  they  might 
make  the  two  amounts  nearly  agree.  The 
testimony  of  Pih  in  these  matters  was  most 
valuable,  as  he  was  a remarkably  accurate 
writer,  and  always  to  be  relied  on  for  oorrect- 
ness  in  statistics.  This,  therefore,  was  a 
remarkable  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of 
their  inference,  that  this  was  the  very  temple 
described  by  Pih.  Then  in  regard  to  the 
exterior  dimensions,  Professor  Smith  (whose 
measnrements  were  most  careful)  gave  the 
dimensions  as  547  Egyptian  feet  in  length  and 
330  ft.  in  width,  measured  along  the  bottom 
step  ; this  was  a good  way  from  Pih’a  figures, 
.which  were  630  ft.  by  397  ft.  But  by  merely 
supposing  this  step  to  be  one  of  the  top  range 
instead  of  the  bottom  range,  then  allowing  for 
the  width  of  space  required  for  the  too  steps 
described  by  Pih  (who  was  undoubtedly  correct 
in  his  figures)  they  would  have  dimensions  of 
597  ft.  by  360  ft. ; they  had  then  merely  to  add 
33  ft.  to  the  length  and  37  ft.  to  the  width  to 
make  the  restoration  coincide-entirely  with  the 
recorded  dimensions,  and  thus  every  difficulty 
was  got  over. 

Professor  Smith  said  be  oonld  not  admit  this 
in  the  least.  The  step  found  was  evidently 
from  its  size  and  shape,  a bottom  step  and  not  a 
top  one. 

Professor  Jones  inquired  in  what  position  the 
step  was  found. 

Professor  Smith  explained  that  it  was  not 
found  on  the  site  of  the  excavations  at  all,  but 
built  into  a tomb  three  miles  oft’,  but  no  one  who 
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eaw  it  oonld  have  the  slightest  doabt  that  it 
belonged  to  the  temple. 

Professor  Jones  pointed  out  that  the  question 
was  much  simplified,  as  it  was  clear  that  in  that 
case  thej  could  place  the  step  wherever  they 
pleased,  to  make  it  fit  with  Pih’s  dimensions  : 
nothing  could,  in  fact,  be  simpler. 

Professor  Brown  desired  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  to  what  was,  in  fact,  the  most 
interesting  point  in  connexion  with  the  subject, 
the  evidence  on  the  lighting  and  decoration  of 
the  temple  afforded  by  i/he  portion  of  the  nose  of 
the  statne  which  had  been  found.  Some  of  his 
learned  friends,  ha  might  observe,  did  not  think 
this  was  a nose,  but  considered  it  to  be  a frag- 
ment from  the  capital  of  a column ; but  he 
thought  they  would  all  admit  that  it  had  much 
more  the  shape  of  a nose.  It  was  true  that  Pih 
said  that  there  was  no  statue  in  this  particular 
temple ; but  then  Pih  (though,  as  his  friend 
Professor  Jones  had  already  observed,  a moat 
accurate  writer)  most  not  be  permitted  by  his 
mere  statements  to  interfere  with  a theory 
so  consistent  and  interesting  as  that  which  he 
had  to  set  before  them.  He  had  shown  years 
ago  that  the  Egyptians  (anticipating  the  modern 
idea  of  footlights)  lighted  their  temples  through 
the  floor,  by  an  ingenions  system  of  reflectors 
from  the  exterior.  His  views  on  this  subject  had 
been,  he  was  aware,  attacked  by  various  writers ; 
but  he  was  happy  to  tell  them  that  in  his  judg- 
ment (and  on  such  a matter  he  surely  must  know 
best)  all  attempts  to  answer  him  had  signally 
failed  (applause).  Now  this  fragment,  which  he 
did  not  doubt  was  the  nose  of  Pash,  afforded  ample 
and  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  view,  and,  in 
fact  enabled  them  to  completely  reconstruct 
the  temple  in  imagination.  The  unusual  projec- 
tion of  the  nose  as  compared  with  its  length  was 
evidently  designed  for  its  effect  when  lighted 
from  below;  and  how  could  that  be  done  except 
in  the  manner  he  had  described  in  his  previous 
writings  ? At  the  same  time  the  broad  and  bold 
fluiah  of  the  lower  portion  showed  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  be  seen  in  a very  strong  light;  and 
they  would  at  once  gather  that  the  light  through 
the  floor  was  tempered  by  an  elaborate  open  iron 
grille,  doubtless  beautifully  gilt  and  ornamented ; 
and  thus  an  admirable  effect  was  ’*ealised;  and, 
in  fact,  they  got  over  every  difficulty.  He  would 
draw  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  a trace  of 
red  colour  was  found  upon  the  nose,  which 
clearly  indicated  that  the  face  of  the  statue  bad 
been  coloured  bright  red.  They  would  at  onoe 
conclude  from  this  that  the  interior  had  been 
entirely  oolonred ; and  as  there  oouM  be  no 
doubt  that  the  scheme  of  colour  would  be  such 
as  to  empbasise  the  countenance  of  the  goddess, 
which  would,  in  fact,  be  the  “ high  light,”  if  he 
might  so  speak,  iu  the  picture,  bo  would  leave  it 
to  them  to  imagine  how  striking  and  gorgeous 
must  have  been  the  effect  of  that  interior,  deoo* 
rated  in  the  most  powerful  scale  of  colour,  and 
illuminated  by  a flood  of  light  from  below,  as 
they  were  now  fortunately  enabled  to  restore 
it. 

Professor  Robinson  said  he  entirely  concurred 
in  the  details  of  the  restoration  so  ably  carried 
out  by  bis  esteemed  and  learned  friends,  Profes- 
sors Jones  and  Brown.  He  regarded  their  posi- 
tion as  perfectly  impregnable ; still  ho  would 
point  out  that  one  objection  had  been  made  to 
the  idea  of  the  Egyp6i.an  temples  being  lighted 
through  the  floor,  on  the  vulgar  ground  that  it 
was  most  natural  to  look  for  light  from  above. 
The  scheme  of  bis  esteemed  friend  wanted  no 
support  from  him  ; but  still,  by  way  of  entirely 
silencing  such  ill-considered  objections,  he  would 
just  observe  that,  if  any  one  thought  the  scheme 
of  lighting  through  the  floor  questionable,  they 
had  only  to  suppose  the  temple  to  have  been  build 
upside  down,  with  its  floor  uppermost,  and  the 
bases  of  the  columns  in  the  air,  and  the  statue 
standing  on  its  head,  and  the  whole  thing  became 
perfectly  simple.  There  was  a good  deal  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  such  a view  ; indeed,  there  were 
several  passages  in  ancient  Egyptian  authors 
which  might  be  construed  to  refer  to  statues 
standing  on  their  heads.  As  to  the  arohitec- 
tural  effect  it  was  most  satisfactory  ; ho  bad  him- 
self followed  Ibkis  system  in  his  restoration  of 
the  temple  of  Puh,  of  which  a sketch  hung  on 
the  walls.  He  feared  the  drawing  was  too  small 
for  them  to  see;  but  ha  was  quite  sure  that  if 
they  could  see  it  they  would  concur  with  him  in 
thinking  that  it  produced  a noble  result,  and  one 
of  which  any  architect  might  be  proud. 

Professor  Smith,  in  reply  to  the  several  views 
which  had  been  nrged,  said,  briefly,  that  he 
believed  none  of  them.  He  was  not  going  to 
argue  the  point ; be  bad  formed  his  own  opinion, 


and  he  shonld  stick  to  it  through  thick  and 
thin.  (Applause.) 

Several  other  gentlemen  having  expressed 
themselves  to  the  same  effect,  the  proceedings 
terminated.  An  Admieeu, 


DITE  DEEPER. 

Sia, — At  the  congress  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  held  iu  Liverpool  last  October  a very 
interesting  account  was  given  by  Mr.  George 
Godwin  of  the  nse  that  the  Art-Union  of  London 
had  proved  to  be  (to  quote  the  writer’s  own  words) 
as  an  “art  populariser”  in  this  country;  and 
not  only  in  England,  buo  also  in  our  colonies. 
And  this  Association  most  undoubtedly  has  been 
the  means  of  diffusing  amongst  the  middle  atid 
even  the  poorer  classes  some  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  art,  and  cultivating  a taste  for 
the  beautiful ; and  if  the  good  work  of  a more 
general  knowledge  of  art  which  that  gentleman 
has  so  strenuously  advocated  were  to  receive  more 
assistance,  not  only  from  individuals,  but  from  the 
nation,  and  be  carried  on  in  a more  extended 
and  developed  form, — such  as  in  an  increase 
of  art  galleries  for  the  people,  and  free  schools 
of  art  for  the  people, — the  legislator,  the  philan. 
thropist,  the  doctor,  the  clergyman,  would  find 
in  a fresh  impetus  given  to  an  art  movement 
their  ablest  coadjutor  and  the  best  arm  with 
which  to  combat  vice,  squalor,  misery,  poverty, 
and  driok.  For  undoubtedly  with  a knowledge 
and  spread  of  the  beautiful  would  come  a desire 
for  better  thiugs.  Refiuemenb  can  be  carried 
into  the  poorest  home.  A whitewashed  wall  oan 
be  adoroed  by  some  good  print  for  the  smallest 
snm,  and  the  commonest  delf  ware  may  yet  be 
of  pretty  shape  and  design.  And  as  the  home 
gets  cleaner  and  brighter,  the  poor  will  try  to 
keep  themselves  cleaner  and  brighter,  and,  from 
caring  for  the  outward  shell,  some  desire  may 
begin  to  dawn  on  them  that  the  soul  within 
ought  to  be  kept  clean  and  bright  too.  A man 
instead  of  wasting  bis  wages  would  begin  to 
keep  them  for  what  had  really  become  “ home.” 
All  this  sounds  Utopian, — all  this  sounds  unreal. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  for 
art  in  this  country,  no  machinery  powerful 
enougb,  vast  enough,  or  general  enough,  has  yet 
been  put  in  motion  to  entice  the  people  to  good, 
to  instmet,  while  amusing  them.  For  it  is  bj 
that  latter  bait  you  must  first  catch  them.  You 
cannot  educate  the  masses, — deadened,  childish, 
ignorant  as  they  are, — up  to  knowing  and  under, 
standing  the  progress  of  ait  by  letting  them 
wade  through  dreary  galleries  of  Medimval  pic- 
tures. The  shouts  of  laughter  I have  sometimes 
heard  when  passing  along  some  public  galleries 
would  prove  that  to  the  uneducated  art  so  de- 
monstrated is  simply  ludicrous.  My  idea  is 
that  small  aud  inexpensively  constructed  gal- 
leries  should  be  formed  in  the  worst  and  most 
miserable  parts  of  London  and  onr  large  towns  ; 
that  plaster  casts  of  the  best  works  known  to 
us, — the  moat  elevated  and  pleasant  subjects 
alone  being  selected, — should  be  obtained  ; and 
that  copies  of  the  best  pictures,  ancient  and 
modern,  should  be  added  ; — to  the  people  they 
would  be  as  good  as  the  originals.  A tablet 
should  be  affixed  to  each  picture  and  statue 
(thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  cata- 
logues for  those  who  cannot  afford  them),  giving 
the  painter’s  name  and  life,  wi'h  tbo“  story”  of 
the  subject,  and  thus  things  of  beauty  would 
really  become  joys  for  ever;  and  the  noblest  works 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  Germany  and  France, 
become  as  familiar  as  “ household  words  ” to  tho 
ma.'tses.  A lecture  might  be  given  every  Satur- 
day night,  the  galleries  being  lighted  np  ; and,  to 
encourage  return  to  these  galleries,  every  six 
months  there  might  be  a distribution  of  prizes, 
in  the  shape  of  obeap  but  good  engravings,  plaster 
casts,  and  delf  ware,  to  those  who,  on  examination, 
could  give  the  best  and  clearest  account  of  the 
lectures,  and  the  subjects  of  the  pictures  and  sta- 
tnea.  Little  by  little  they  would  thus  be  drawn 
to  appreciating  such  collections  as  the  National 
Gallery  and  South  Kensington  Museum.  But 
these  at  present  are  too  far  ont  of  the  beat 
morally  and  physically  of  the  utterly  indigent 
and  neglected,  who  would  even  bo  ashamed  to 
parade  their  poverty-stricken  appearance  in 
what  to  them  is  like  a palace.  And  that  is  why, 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  humanising  effects 
of  art  have  never  yet  reached  what  we  might  call 
the  North  Pole  of  the  Social  Scale.  And  as 
history  has  proved  that  with  tho  decadence  of 
art  the  decadence  of  a nation  begins;  so  with  a 
school  of  a bold,  vigorous,  and  elevated  character 
the  tone  of  a nation  should  be  raised.  And  if  it 
should  be  the  privilege  of  some  of  the  immensely 


wealthy  scattered  through  the  State  to  begin 
such  a work  and  carry  into  the  miserable  fever- 
striokon  Sabaras  of  this  great  city  some  palest 
refiex  of  their  own  comfort  and  refinement,  it 
might  be  said  of  them  as  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
in  St.  Paul’s, — “Si  quaris  monumentum,  circum^ 
spice.”  Hopeful, 


FARNHAM  AND  ITS  FAILINGS. 

In  the  most  dreary  spot  through  which  that 
important  tributary  to  the  Thames,  the  Wey, 
flows,  is  built  a town,  yclept  Farnham.  The 
channel  of  the  river  is  so  undefined  that  “ the 
glories  of  an  April  day  ” cause  an  overflow,  and 
its  course  could  be  changed  about  from  time  to 
time  at  little  expense;  indeed,  for  a few  thousands 
sterling,  a dam  might  be  constructed  across  the 
valley,  through  which  it  wriggles,  that  would 
make  Farnham  a large  pond.  The  soil  is  gravely 
which  is  so  porous  that  every  cellar  which  is 
behw  the  level  of  the  river, — and  most  of  them 
must  be  so, — is  also  a water-tank.  Of  this  sur. 
face  water  the  inhabitants  make  tea,  coffee,: 
beer,  and  various  other  beverages,  as  they  can 
obtain  it  from  wells  leas  than  10  ft.  deep.  They 
also  try  to  make  some  of  their  refuse  run  into 
this  river,  and  in  this  respect  they  only  do  as  other  ■ 
bimana  who  dwell  upon  the  banks  of  this  much 
abused  stream  do ; but  as  liquids  will  not  volun. 
tarily  move  up  an  inclined  plane,  when  the  river  is  i 
high  the  refuse  and  slops  remain  where  thej^ 
are  deposited,  aud,  consequently,  the  soil  being 
so  porous,  tho  limpid  fluid  so  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  animal  life  is  rendered  abominable. . 

The  principal  street  in  Farnham  is  a very  long 
one,  and  follows  the  course  of  the  river,  but  not; 
its  windings.  One  end  of  this  appears  to  elon-'. 
gate  itself  towards  Winchester  aud  the  other' 
towards  London  ; bat  the  march  of  progress  is  i 
more  towards  the  former  city,  for  an  estate  isi 
laid  out  for  building  purposes  there.  To  rise  in 
the  world  the  progress  should  be  at  right  angles 
to  the  river,  where  water  would  have  to  bei 
obtained  at  a greater  depth,  and  where  there" 
would  bo  a good  fall  for  sewerage.  The  street^ 
however,  which  eschews  the  river,  is  a short  one, : 
in  which  no  one,  it  is  presumed,  was  ever  seen 
to  walk,  except  on  his  way  to  church ; but 
just  where  it  intersects  the  long  street,  Farnham 
has  concentrated  all  its  attempts  at  modern 
architecture.  The  bank  of  Messrs.  Knight  & Co. 
is  a very  meritorious  attempt  to  improve  Faro-  i 
ham,  and  some  of  our  young  architects  would ' 
gaze  upon  it  with  delight  if  it  were  in  the  City  ; 
but  architecture  in  timber,  perhaps,  would  not  > 
be  allowed  there,  so  we  have  to  put  up  with  the 
horrid  style  called  after  Queen  Anno.  There  are 
several  erections  of  that  queen’s  reign  in  Farn- 
ham. These  are  the  residences  of  hop-growers 
whose  pedigrees  are  connected  with  hops.  Such  1 
another  place  for  hops  as  Farnham  it  would  be 
diftioulb  to  find,  and  a man  without  a pole,  or  ' 
hops  on  the  pole  or  brain  is  a rarity.  Every  ; 
inch  of  ground  is  devoted  to  hops,  and  i 
all  the  surrounding  country  to  the  production  of  ' 
poles.  Shonld  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  ever  get  the 
people  of  England  to  think  with  him,  great  will  I 
be  the  tribulation  in  Farnham,  for  “ Othello’s 
[one]  oocuption’s  gone.”  One  would  doubt  the  ' 
wisdom  of  the  whole  people  of  a place  staking  ; 
their  all  in  one  venture,  but  this  Farnham  does. 
Outsideof  Farnham,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hop  | 
mania,  many  modern  mansions  are  met  with,  and 
the  scenery  eastward  is  truly  enrapturing,  and  :■ 
the  whole  course  of  the  Wey  from  Farnham  to  i 
Guildford, — about  twenty  miles, — is  extremely  > 
interesting,  and  will  before  the  celebrated  New  ■ 
Zealander  pots  in  an  appearance  be  covered  with  I 
mansions.  There  are  several  architects  in  : 
Farnham,  but  what  for  nobody  knows  ; for  there  ij 
is  nothing  with  any  architecture  in  it,  therefore.^! 
it  is  only  just  to  suppose  they  have  bad  nothing  . 
to  do  with  what  littlo  building  there  has  been  in 
modern  times,  There  are  also  some  very  large  ij 
buildings,  whose  presence  must  be  attributed  to  . 
the  many  mansions  that  have  sprung  np  in  the 
noighbonrhood,  which  are  not  the  work  of  local  i 
architects.  Workmen  are  plentiful  aud  wages  ij 
are  low,  land  is  cheap  and  rents  are  not  high,  | 
Your  London  workman  is  cooped  np  in  two  ; 
rooms  on  his  9d.  per  hour,  whilst  here  the  work-  | 
man  who  receives  6d.  per  hour  lives  in  asemi- _.i 
detached  fonr-roomed  cottage  with  a large 
garden  to  grow  hops  in.  They  have  their  insti-  j 
tute,  as  have  the  shopkeepers, — so-called  young 
men, — but  the  Builder  they  have  no  opportunity  ; 
to  study.  There  is  a Local  Board  which  can  ; 
point  with  pride  to  what  they  have  left  undonei 
and  so  saved  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers  who  i 
elected  them.  Gaegotle. 
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ON  THE  OPTICAL  EBMNEMENTS  OP 
GREEK  AHOHITECTURB. 

[n  tbe  dlscuesion  which  followed  the  reading 
Mr.  Penrose’s  paper,* 

Professor  Donaldson  said  the  dissertation  to 
ich  the  members  had  just  listened  was  so 
rned  and  abstruse  that  it  was  impossible  to 
ouss  it  properly  without  considering  it  very 
jroughly  ; besides,  it  required  a great  deal  of 
ithematical  knowledge  to  enable  one  to  enter 

0 all  its  details.  In  the  first  instance,  with 
ipeot  to  the  length  of  the  upper  step,  as  form- 
' a basis  upon  which  the  dimensions  of  the 
nple  had  been  decided,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
3 upper  step  was  an  insignificant  feature  of  the 
lole  building.  Mr.  Penrose  had  alluded  to  the 
•ors  made  by  some  of  those  who  had  measured 
3 Parthenon,  and  he  attributed  those  errors  to 
3 use  of  wooden  measuring-rods,  but  ho  (the 
ofoBsor)  had  always  found  the  rods  very  exact : 
j own  measurements  taken  with  them  did  not 
rceptibly  vary  from  the  measurements  of  the 
me  features  taken  by  Mr.  Penrose.  It  could 
t be  laid  down  that,  because  certain  proper- 
)n8  were  foqnd  to  exist  in  some  of  the  Greek 
oiples,  they  would  necessarily  be  found  in  all 
e temples  of  the  Greeks. 

Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  said  that  if  any  subject  at 
[ would  interest  him  it  was  the  one  before  the 
setiug.  Mr.  Penrose’s  book  offered  the  first 
mplete  record  of  a series  of  measurements 
Dich  had  evidently  been  adjusted  to  each  other 
th  the  utmost  nicety,  and  at  the  time  tbe 
ok  appeared  he  (Mr.  Lloyd)  was  induced  to 
ke  up  the  study  of  the  subject  upon  the 
,ta  afforded  by  Mr.  Penrose.  With  reference 
the  further  development  of  the  subject  which 
r.  Penrose  had  laid  before  the  meeting,  he 
:reed  with  Professor  Donaldson  that  it  required 
ne  for  special  study  and  consideration.  At 
esent,  his  impression  was  that  a great  many 
the  cubical  proportions  which  Mr.  Penrose 
,d  revealed  were  ,but  the  necessary  conse- 
jeucea  of  simple  linear  proportions.  He 

ought  that  the  proportions  were  considered 
lengths,  breadths,  and  heights,  and  in  dealing 
ith  these  in  simple  numbers  one  would  be  cc,r- 
ii'  to  bring  out,  by  necessity,  a great  number 
coincidences  of  cubical  proportions.  The 
ily  instance  in  which  he  was  able  to  trace  that 
as  in  the  columns,  and  there  he  found  some 
jry  remarkable  coincidences.  The  general 
•inciplo  appeared  to  him  to  involve  the  differ- 
loes  between  the  system  which  the  Greek  archi- 
cts  pursued,  and  that  which  was  now  ordinarily 
•actised.  At  the  present  day  the  S-ft.  rule  was 
,e  grand  standard  of  everything,  and  by  it  the 
sight  of  every  piece  of  furniture  and  of  every 
'Om  was  regulated.  Now,  although  the  Greek 
ot  was  known  to  us  to  the  utmost  fraction, 
icepting  in  the  top  step  of  the  temple  we 
)where  found  the  Greek  foot  used  as  the 
andard  of  measurement.  It  was,  therefore, 
lite  clear  that  in  tbe  adjustment  of  the  dimen- 
ons  of  their  buildings,  the  Greeks  adopted 
ime  other  unit  of  measurement.  His  own 
ea  on  the  subject  was  that  in  Classic  times  the 
•oliitecb,  having  a conception  of  the  design 
hich  he  desired  to  produce,  made  a sketch  or 
odel  of  it  in  the  rough,  so  as  to  express  as 
;arty  as  ho  could  hia  idea,  just  as  the  painter 
ade  a general  sketch  of  his  subject  first,  and 
len,  as  his  work  advanced,  he  elaborated 
id  refined  on  it,  and  made  it  exact.  That,  he 
jprehended,  might  have  been  very  much  the 
etbod  of  procedure  in  making  the  design 
ir  a Greek  temple.  But  in  carrjingout  the 
ork  the  actual  dimensions  had  to  be  fur- 
shed.  How  were  they  obtained  ? Tbe  only 
)nolusion  he  could  come  to  was  that  they  were 
itained  by  templates  and  models.  By  empha- 
sing  a particular  proportion  in  different  ways, 
gave  a general  harmony  of  the  whole.  Arohi- 
loture  had  been  called  “solid  music”  ; but  it 
as  so  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks  in  a more 
irioca  sense  than  might  bo  supposed.  Music, 
lie  architecture,  bad  its  own  system  of  pro- 
irtions.  To  illustrate  what  he  meant : if  some 
r were  played  on  the  very  best  and  most 
jrfeeb  piano  in  London,  and  the  notes  written 
iwn  in  their  numerical  values,  and  if  afterwards 
le  same  air  were  executed  upon  the  violin  by 
perfect  performer,  and  tho  notes  also  written 
jwn  numerically  as  to  value,  the  two  lists  of 
jrabers  would  not  agree, — on  this  account,  that 

1 the  piano  the  notes  were  fixed,  and  therefore 
lere  could  be  only  a certain  number  of  notes, 
id  because  the  same  key  used  for  the  sharp  of 

See  Builier,^.  127,  ante. 


one  note  was  used  for  the  flat  of  another  note. 
To  persona  of  very  refined  ears  for  music  this 
resulted  in  discord.  Far  different  was  the  effect 
produced  by  a skilful  violinist,  the  violin  being 
capable  of  expressing  the  minutest  differences  of 
intonation,  and  of  satisfying  those  mathematical 
principles  which  the  piano  was  constantly  break- 
ing. Likening  the  piano  to  the  3-ft.  rule,  and 
the  violin  to  the  more  subtle  standard  of  propor- 
tion used  in  the  Greek  temples,  Mr.  Watkiss 
Lloyd  said  that  the  Greeks  decided  to  go  by  the 
violin  and  not  the  piano, — in  other  words,  to 
adopt  other  means  for  obtaining  exact  proper, 
tiona  if  they  could  not  secure  them  by  adopting 
the  Greek  foot  as  a standard.  In  eonolusion, 
Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  said  he  was  glad  to  see  the 
continued  interest  that  was  taken  in  the  subject 
by  the  members  of  the  Institute-  When  he  read 
his  paper  eighteen  years  ago,  he  did  not  meet 
with  much  sympathy  beyond  a friendly  word 
from  Mr.  Godwin,  who  was  in  the  chair.  The 
subject  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
the  history  of  architectural  study,  and  the 
correctness  of  the  general  principles  which  he 
(tho  speaker)  had  laid  down  was  now  demon- 
strated. 

Mr.  Fergusson,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  author  of  the  paper,  said  Mr.  Penrose  was 
the  first,  by  his  careful  measurements  of  Greek 
temples,  to  put  the  science  of  harmony  in  archi- 
tectural proportions  on  a good  basis,  and  he  bad 
nob  the  least  doubt  that  it  was  a true  science 
which  had  been  elaborated  by  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd 
and  Mr.  Penrose.  The  paper  was  not  one  on 
which  much  could  be  said  without  previous  study, 
bub  he  was  perfectly  convinced  that  tbe  views 
advanced  by  both  gentlemen  were  quite  correct, 
and  the  architectural  profession  owed  a great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  them  for  having  worked 
out  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting  pro- 
blems  of  Greek  architecture. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan  seconded  the  motion,  and  said 
he  had  had  some  experience  in  measuring  Greek 
temples,  and,  without  having  any  theory  of  his 
own,  or  even  thoroughly  understanding  Mr. 
Lloyd’s  theory,  he  bad  measured  several  temples 
and  had  sent  the  measurements  in  to  a com- 
mittee  of  which  Mr.  Lloyd  was  a member,  when 
the  measurements  actually  carried  out  were 
found  to  agree  in  almost  every  case  with  those 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd’s  system  of  pro- 
portions.  One  noteworthy  point  was  that  in  the 
temples  he  had  measured  there  was  hardly  a 
rectangle  to  be  found  in  the  building  e.xoepb  at 
the  ccruei'B,  tbe  walls  being  battered  and  the 
steps  raked. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Whioheord),  in  patting  the 
motion,  said  that  if  the  Institute  wanted  an 
example  of  the  desirability  of  having  further 
opportunities  for  discussion  amongst  its  members, 
it  was  afforded  by  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Penrose’s 
paper,  in  which  even  the  moat^  learned  pandits 
amongst  them  found  it  difficult  to  take  part. 

Mr.  Penrose,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  tho 
rules  to  which  he  had  referred  in  his  paper  were 
entirely  plastio  in  the  hands  of  the  architect, 
who,  after  making  the  building  fitted  for  its  pur. 
pose,  would  apply  the  rules  for  the  sake  of 
refinement. 

At  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  Monday  next, 
the  19th  inst.,  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse  %Yill  read  a 
paper  descriptive  of  the  new  Town-hall  at 
Manchester. 


Proposed  Opera  House  in  Hew  York. — 

Under  the  class  of  the  “ may-be’s,”  says  tbe 
American  Architect,  should  properly  be  placed 
the  work  of  Mr.  Arthur  Gilman  upon  a grand 
opera-house  for  Mr.  Sbrakosch,  tho  impressario. 
The  body  of  the  house  measures  about  200  ft.  by 
125  ft.,  with  projections  for  stairways,  &o.  It 
is  a close  copy  of  the  La  Scala  of  Milan.  With- 
out, tho  work  is  in  Italian  Renaissance.  Within, 
there  is  a stage  50  ft.  by  67  ft.,  and  an  auditorium 
105  ft.  from  curtain  to  back  of  boxes,  and  a 
width  of  90  ft.,  with  a height  from  orchestra 
floor  to  ceiling  of  65  ft.  There  are  five  box  bal- 
conies, with  80  boxes  in  each  tier.  There  will 
be  seats  on  the  orchestra  floor  for  650,  and  in  the 
upper  gallery  for  500  more,  making  the  total 
capacity  of  the  house  about  3,000.  The  speoi- 
ficationsoall  for  a fire-proof  oonstruotion  through- 
out;  concrete,  tiling, and  Tiel  blocks  areliberally 
used,  with  iron  supplying  the  place  of  wood.  Ib 
is  a grand  design  on  paper,  and  before  long  we 
shall  know  bow  many  millions  it  will  need  to 
give  this  fancy  a tangible  shape, — says  our 
authority. 


THE  DWELLINGS  OP  THE  LABOURING 
POOR  IN  IRELAND  AND  ENGLAND. 

A woETBY  charge  to  the  grand  jury  is  that 
recently  addressed  by  the  learned  Recorder  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
heading  of  this  notice.  Its  great  length,  how- 
ever, prevents  a verbatim  report,  but  tbe 
following  digest  embraces  its  salient  features. 
Old  readers  of  tbe  Builder  will  say,  “ We  have  read 
every  word  of  it  before,  over  and  over  again.” 
No  doubt  of  it;  and  more’s  the  shame.  Eleven 
years  ago  a present  Cabinet  minister  to  whom 
we  had  sent,  in  a book  form,  similar  statements 
and  proofs  of  tbeir  truthfalness,  wrote  in  reply, — 
“ You  have  made  these  statements  quite  often 
enough ; there  can  be  no  occasion  to  repeat  them ; 
every  one  knows  the  state  of  things,  and  all  we 
have  to  do  now  is  to  remedy  it.” 

Tbe  Recorder  of  Dublin  does  nob  think  so  : — 
“ Our  people,”  says  he,  “ need  more  amusements, 
wholesome  and  harmless,  than  they  have, — more 
solloitude  and  active  sympathy  from  the  classes 
and  governing  powers  above  them  ; and  society, 
which  neglects  its  obligations  towards  them,  will 
have  to  pay  for  that  neglect  atoompound  interest 
in  the  long  rnn,  as  we,  perhaps,  are  doing  now. 

In  the  application  here,  in  Dublin,  of  the  Act 
for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring 
Poor,  a practical  advance  has  been  made  by  our 
Corporation,  but  all,  for  its  success  or  failure, 
depends  on  the  support  it  receives  from  public 
opinion.  I am  convinced  the  problem  this 
statute  aims  at  solving  is  tbe  gravest  social 
question  of  our  period.  At  last  it  comes  to 
possess  the  minds  and  consciences  of  thinking 
men,  not  only  of  statesmen,  philanthropists,  but 
even  crowned  beads  ; but,  what  makes  more  for 
its  ultimate  success,  on  the  minds  of  our  practical 
men  of  business,  onr  merchants,  and  municipal 
bodies.  High  time,  too,  it  did.  The  simple 
God’s  truth  is,  that  whilst  the  homes  of  the 
masses  in  our  great  cities,  and  notably  in 
Dublin,  remain  as  they  have  been,  our 
boast  of  progress  has  been  fantastic,  and 
our  talk  about  our  Christianity  almost  profane. 
Thonsande  upon  thousands  of  the  multitudes 
in  our  great  cities  live  and  die  in  a 
place  whence  a humane  sportsman  would 
Ise  ashamed  to  whistle  forth  his  spaniel. 
Surely  ib  is  vain  that  we  should  bid  them, 
steeped  in  squalor  and  besieged  by  disease, 
joyless,  hopeless,  Godless, — not  to  seek  the 
light  and  warmth  of  the  gin-palaoe,  and  tbe 
oblivion,  however  temporary  and  baleful,  they 
can  purchase  there.  It  is  preposterous  to  think 
society  can  be  regenerated  by  sentences  of  penal 
servitude  and  the  refusal  of  spirit  licences,  if 
nothing  more  be  done.  ‘It  makes  one's 
heart  ache,’  said  Mr.  Councillor  White,  when 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  approved  scheme  in 
the  Birmingham  Town  Conuoil,  *to  listen  to  tbe 
tales  of  the  poor  people,  in  "going  from  court  to 
court  in  the  forlorn  portion  of  the  town.  “No 
good,”  says  one,  “ trying  to  be  clean  here.  We 
give  it  up  as  a bad  job.”  Another  said,  “ What 
have  people  to  do  but  to  drink  here  ? There’s 
nothing  but  dirt  and  nastiness  to  live  in,  and 
stinks  and  smells.  Tbe  only  thing  to  make 
people  jolly  is  a drop  of  drink.  I never  drank 
too  much  till  I came  to  this  here  hell  of  a place. 
The  parsons  tell  us  to  be  good.  Nobody  can’t 
be  good  in  anch  places  as  these.”  ’ Mark,  this 
is  Birmingham ; bub  he  knows  little  of  Dublin 
who  does  not  know  that  we  have  pendants  for 
these  pictures  here. 

‘Englishmen  and  Christians,’ says  a dignitary 
of  the  English  Church,  ‘ tolerate  scenes  of 
festering  corruption,  both  for  body  and  soul, 
where  everything  tends  to  oruah  self-respect, 
engender  and  facilitate  vice,  to  make  a night’s 
ropose  hideous  and  unholy,  where  decency  is  out- 
raged, shame  unknown,  and  chastity  impossible.’ 
If  we  change  this  awful  paragraph  to  ‘Irish, 
men  and  Christians,’  alas ! it  is  at  least  equally 
true.  Hundreds  and  thousands  in  this  city  are 
never  in  a wholesome  home  until  they  arc  sent 
to  gaol,  hospital,  or  poorhouse.  What  a trnvestie 
of,  perhaps,  the  healthiest  of  all  the  old  maxims, 
— ‘ There’s  no  place  like  home,’  when  ib  means 
there’s  no  place  so  foul,  abominable,  and  objec- 
tionable.  Though  if  ib  bo  true  that  the  people 
themselves  have  been  largely  to  blame,  equally 
true  it  is  that  they  cannot,  without  a radical 
reconstruction  of  their  bouses,  and  often  of  their 
districts,  effectualjy  help  themselves ; but  it 
libels  them  to  say  they  are  incapable  of  improve- 
ment. That  they  can  appreciate  cleanly  homes 
has  been  demonstrated,  not  merely  in  London, 
but  here  in  Dublin  tbe  experiment  has  been 
tried  aucoessfally.  The  Corporation  of  Bir- 
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mingham  are  applying  the  etafcnte  on  a gigantic 
scale.  They  passed  a proTisional  order  last 
August  to  deal  with  ninety-fonr  acres  in  the 
middle  of  the  city.  Their  project  combines 
street  with  sanitary  improvements, — a few  hand, 
some  new  streets  from  the  wealthy  quarters,  as 
approaches  to  the  poor  districts,  where  acres  of 
unwholesome  buildings  are  to  be  thrown  down, 
and  a new  artisan  city  re.  erected  in  their  place. 
They  propose  to  spend  no  less  than  two  millioos 
of  pounds,  but  spread  perhaps  over  ten  years, 
the  capital  borrowed  from  Government  on  the 
fifty  years’  system,  so  that  20,000h  will  be  the 
annual  maximum  of  the  city  rates.  Against 
this  they  calculate  on  getting  back  directly  at 
least  three-fourths  by  the  enhanced  value  of  the 
cleared  areas,  which  they  will  sell  or  re-let,  and 
the  enhanced  saleable  valuation,  when  the  build- 
ings have  been  reiostated ; whilst  by  the  indirect 
economy,  in  poor-rates,  gaols,  hospitals,  and 
police,  they  confidently  hope  their  scheme  will 
in  a few  years  be  self-paying.  Nor  is  this  speonla- 
tion.  The  trial  has  been  made  in  Glasgow,  since 
1860,  with  glorious  results;  and  in  Edinburgh, 
which  has  more  analogy  to  Dublin,  on  a smaller 
though  still  on  a very  extensive  scale.  I went  to  see 
how  these  things  were  done  across  the  Channel. 
The  secret  of  their  success  is,  that  society  is  in 
earnest,  and  nnited.  It  has  been  recognised,  in 
the  language  of  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 
that  though  the  question  is  one  of  money,  it  is 
also  one  of  life  and  death,  and  that  they  must 
choose  between  these.  In  Birmingham  the  Town 
Counoil  passed  the  scheme  by  a majority  of 
forty-nino  against  none,  and  all  classes  and 
organs  of  opinion  have  gone  with  them  band- 
in-hand,  till  the  voice  of  selfishness  was  hushed, 
whether  coming  from  parsimonious  ratepayers 
or  extortionate  proprietors  ; otherwise  the  thing 
would  bo  impossible. 

I could  hardly  believe  when  I heard  that  out 
of  a schedule  of  owners,  covering  220  p'^inted 
folio  pages,  the  confirming  Bill  was  opposed  in 
Parliament  by  a single  gentleman  only,  who  had 
the  satisfaction  of  paying  bis  own  costs  of  his 
unsuccessful  opposition;  whilst  though  their 
powers  were  compulsory,  they  have  notyet  been 
used  in  a single  instance,  but  85,OOOJ.  worth 
of  property  has  been  purchased  by  agreement. 
They  offer  a fair  price,  but  when  they  meet  with 
a cantaukerons  owner  the  very  largeness  of  their 
scheme  enables  them  to  leave  him  in  the  lurch, 
and  exclude  his  bolding  from  the  improreable 
area. 

It  is  this  example  of  union  and  foresight, 
rather  than  the  scheme  itself,  which  Dublin  has 
to  imitate,  where  we  have  neither  the  means  nor 
the  necessity  of  one  on  so  large  a scale.  Bat 
though  the  conditions  of  the  towns  are  unlike, 
our  need  for  this  statute  is  just  as  great  as 
theirs.  Dublin  is  not,  like  Birmingham,  o city  of 
artisans  ; but  as  a Government  centre  of  our 
judicial  system,  and  a university  city  (which 
Birmingham  is  not),  we  have  here  in  permanence 
an  immense  scattered  army  of  artisans  for 
dwellers  in  our  proprietary  streets  and  squares." 


THE  SEWAGE  QDESTIOX. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

As  the  ninth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session, 
on  the  6th  of  February,  Mr.  George  Robert 
Stephenson,  president,  in  the  chair,  the  paper 
read  was  on  " The  Sewage  Question,”  by  Mr.  C. 
Norman  Bazalgette. 

The  object  of  this  oornmnnication  was  stated 
to  be  twofold.  First,  to  limit  and  defiue  the 
proper  application  of  the  various  systems  intro- 
duced  from  time  to  time  for  dealing  with  the 
sewage  of  towns.  Secondly,  to  direct  attention 
to  certain  sobordinate  questiona  arising  upon  the 
practical  operations  of  snoh  systems.  For  the 
pnrposes  of  this  paper,  the  following  classifica- 
tion had  been  adopted: — 1.  Treatment  with 
chemicals  ; 2.  Application  of  sewage  to  land, 
including  irrigation  and  intermittent  downward 
filtration;  3.  The  dry-earth  system;  4,  The 
Liernur  or  pneumatic  system  ; and  5.  Seaboard 
and  tidal  outfalls. 

1.  Treatment  u’iili  Chemicals. — In  this  section 
of  the  paper,  reference  was  made  in  considerable 
detail  to  the  practical  experience  of  the  lime 
process  at  Leicester,  Tottenham,  Blackburn,  and 
Birmingham  ; the  ABC  process  at  Leicester, 
Leamington,  Crossness,  Hastings,  Southampton, 
Bolton,  and  Leeds;  the  sulphate  of  alumina 
process  at  Coventry;  the  phosphate  of  aloraina 
process  at  Tottenham,  Barkine,  nnd  Hertford  ; 
Goodall’s  process  at  L'^eds  ; Bird’s  process  at 
Cheltenham  aud  Stroud;  Dugald  Campbell’s 


process  at  Battersea;  and  Whitthread’s process 
at  Tottenham,  It  was  stated,  generally,  that 
the  experience  of  these  processes  was  more  or 
less  identical  with  that  which  had  been  derived 
from  Holden’s, [Hide’s,  Lenka’s,  Suvern’s,  Scott's, 
and  in  fact  all  other  methods  in  which,  by  the 
admixture  of  oheraioals,  it  was  songht  to  effect 
the  purification  of  sewage  by  the  precipitation 
of  the  dissolved  and  suspended  impurities,  and 
the  nltimate  realisation  of  the  precipitate  in  the 
form  of  a manure.  This  experience,  coupled 
with  certain  opinions  of  Professor  Frankland, 
Mr.  Krepp,  and  Dr.  Corfield  which  were  cited, 
was  relied  npon  as  establishing  the  following 
ooDolnsions  : — That  no  chemical  process  conld 
efficiently  deal  single-handed  with  sewage,  bat 
must  be  assisted  by  subsequent  natural  or 
artificial  filtration  of  the  treated  sewage,  and 
therefore  no  chemical  process  per  se  should  be 
adopted  for  the  pnrification  of  town  sewage. 
The  principal  objections  to  ohemioal  processes, 
which  appeared  upon  the  experience  of  the 
places  where  they  had  been  adopted,  and  upon 
which  this  conclusion  was  founded,  were,  in- 
efficiency  of  treatment,  cost  of  treatment,  and 
difficulty  of  manipulating  the  accumulations  of 
sewage  sludge. 

2.  Application  ofS^age  to  Land. — The  author 
first  considered  whether  sewage  could  be  made 
toyield  an  agricultural  profit.  The  Parliamentary 
return  of  1873  was  referred  to,  and  the  financial 
position  of  the  Warwick  farm  was  specifically 
examined.  The  question  was  also  raised, 
whether  sewage  possessed  any  fertilising  value 
beyond  ordinary  water  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation,  and  the  experience  of  the  Barking 
farm  having  been  appealed  to  upon  this  point,  the 
ooDctnaion  was  laid  down  that  no  profit  ought  to 
be  expected  from  the  cultivation  of  crops  by 
sewage  irrigation.  The  next  point  discussed 
was  whether  any  definite  standard  could  be  laid 
down  as  to  the  proportion  population  should 
bear  to  acreage  in  the  practice  of  irrigation,  the 
proportions  exhibited  by  eleven  towns  beiug 
referred  to,  and  it  was  determined  that  it  was 
impossible  to  frame  a specific  rule.  The  theory 
of  intermittent  downward  filtration  was  then 
investigated,  as  based  upon  the  laboratory 
experiments  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commrais- 
sioners;  and  it  was  argoed  that  the  proportions 
which  they  had  affirmed  population  might  bear 
to  acreage,  ranging  in  the  case  of  1 acre  drained 
6 ft.  deep  from  2,000  to  3,300  persons  to  the 
acre,  were  too  high,  and  were  not  justified  by 
the  experiments.  'The  practice  of  downward 
filtration  at  Merthyr  was  next  referred  to,  and 
it  was  shown  that  the  extent  of  its  practical 
operation  there  had  been  exaggerated,  and  that 
the  results  confnted  instead  of  confirming  the 
proportions  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commis- 
sioners.  The  experience  of  Walton  and  of 
Kendal  was  also  reviewed,  and  the  following 
general  oonolosion  completed  this  section  of  the 
paper: — That  where  land  could  be  acquired  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  irrigation  was  the  best  and  most 
satisfactory  known  system  for  the  disposal  of 
sewage,  but  that  intermittent  downward  filtra- 
tion might  be  practised  where  the  liecessary 
surface  area  for  broad  irrigation  could  not  be 
obtained.  Experience,  however,  showed  that 
the  permanent  proportion  of  population  to 
acreage,  where  land  was  drained  6 ft.  deep, 
should  in  no  case  exceed  500  or  600  persons  to 
an  acre. 

3.  The  Dry-earth  Syshuii. — The  applicability 
of  this  system  to  towns  was  next  considered,  and 
it  was  shown  that  it  most  be  supplementary  to, 
and  not  sabatitutive  of,  a water-carriage  system, 
thus  enormously  increasing  tho  cost  of  making 
sanitary  provisions  for  towns.  The  effect  of  its 
introduction  into  the  metropolis,  as  a test  case, 
was  illustrated  by  figures,  to  prove  that  it  would 
be  superfiuons,  costly,  cumbrous,  and  imprac- 
ticable. Indeed,  its  applicability  became  dimi- 
nished in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  increase  of 
population,  to  which  it  was  proposed  to  apply 
it;  and  though  it  might  be  occasionally  used 
with  advantage  in  hamlets  or  detached  buildings 
nnd  institution?,  it  was  unsuitable  for  the  wants 
of  towns. 

4.  The  LUrnur  or  Pneumatic  System. — A de- 
scriptioo  of  the  mechanical  characteristics  of  this 
system  was  first  given,  and  then  the  experit  nee 
yielded  by  its  operation  at  Leyden,  Amsterdam, 
and  Dordrecht  was  specifically  analysed.  It  was 
supplementary  to,  nnd  not  substitutive  of,  a 
water-carriage  system,  extremely  costly,  and  its 
mechanism  was  complicated  and  liable  to  get  out 
of  order.  The  accumulation  of  sewage  residunra 
in  the  central  reservoir,  and  its  subsequent  de- 
canting into  barrel?,  were  operations  which  con’d 


not  fail  to  be  objectionable  and  offensive.  Its 
appliances  were  therefore  not  snitable  for  a high- 
class  oommnnity,  and  no  return  from  the  raann.' 
faoture  of  “ pondrette  " could  be  expected.  In 
conclusion,  it  was  urged  that  the  system  was  of 
such  a character  that,  though  it  might  have  a 
partial  province  in  the  tide-locked  cities  of  the 
Hague,  where  no  system  of  sewerage  was  avail, 
able,  it  should  never  be  imported  into  an  English 
town. 

5.  Seaboard  and  Tidal  Out/alU. — The  first' 
point  considered  was  the  return  of  the  sewage 
of  seaboard  towns  upon  the  beaoh  ; and  it  was 
maintained  that  where  care  had  been  taken  to 
determine  by  float  observations  the  force  and 
set  of  the  currents  to  which  the  sewage  was  to 
be  committed,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  prevent- 
ing  snob  a result.  The  sea  constituted  the  most'' 
natural  and  economical  outfall  for  the  sewage  of 
towns  situated  npon  it,  and  suoh  means  of  out^ 
fall  should  bo  adopted.  With  regard  to  sewage; 
outfalls  upon  the  tidal  portions  and  estuaries  of 
river?,  there  ought  to  be,  arguing  from  the  exp^ 
rience  of  the  metropolitan  outfalls,  and  assuming 
that  proper  precautions  were  taken  in  the  seloo.: 
tion  of  the  outfall,  and  the  exclusion  of  silt  from 
the  sewers,  no  danger  of  the  silting  up  of  the ' 
navigable  channel. 


MYCENiE. 

At  a meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological  A«bo- 
oiatiou,  at  its  rooms,  32,  Sackville-street,  Picca- 
dilly,  Mr.  H.S.  Gaming  in  the  chair,  on  theTchinst,,  • 
Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  the  treasurer, read  a paper' 
‘‘On  the  Ruins  of  Mycenm,  with  reference  to  the  ■ 
late  Discoveries  there.”  Although,  he  said,  the 
shores  of  ancient  Argolis  and  the  vFlgean  Isles 
might  seem  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  such 
arcbmology  as  their  association  took  cognisance  ’ 
of,  yet  the  great  interest  excited  by  Dr.  Sohlie. 
mann’s  discoveries  quite  justified  their  stepping 
out  of  the  beaten  path  to  look  at  them.  In  his  i 
remarks  he  would  endeavour  to  keep  in  mind 
the  unities  of  time  and  place.  Accordingly,  he 
spoke  of  the  traditional  dato  for  the  capiore  of 
Troy  by  the  army  of  Agamemnon,  king  of 
Myoenm,  ns  given  by  the  great  ohronologist  of  ! 
antiquity,  Eratosthenes, — viz.  B.C.llSi, — aud  of 
other  determinations  of  the  same  epoch  by  others  i 
of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  by  some  modern' 
authorities.  Whatever  haze  of  mythical  obaenrity 
might  bang  over  these  times,  it  was  now  quite  . 
clear  that  some  notice  must  bo  taken  of  historical 
events  that  happened  before  the  age  of  Pisistratua  i. 
and  Cyrus,  Mr.  Morgan  appealed  in  proof  of 
this  position  to  the  great  progress  made  in  the 
present  century  to  the  knowledge  of  facta  many  ! 
hundred  years  older  than  what  used  to  be  deemed  i 
the  highest  limit  of  trustworthy  record.  The  ' 
interpretations  of  hieroglyphioal  and  ouneiforra  i 
inscriptions,  made  accessible  to  all  in  the  valuable  . 
publications  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Arobjeo-  r 
logy,  and  the  writings  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  .■ 
Dr.  Biroh,  Messrs.  Chabas,  Lenormant,  Maspero,  1 
and  others,  could  no  longer  be  ignored.  Under  •' 
the  Pharaoh  Tbothmos  III.  (B.C.  1600-1550),  one  i 
of  whose  splendid  obelisks,  the  so-called  ‘‘  Cleo-  I 
patra’s  Needle,”  it  was  not  to  the  credit  of  its  : 
owner,  the  British  nation,  to  leave  at  Alexandria,  i 
Egypt  had  reached  the  height  of  its  power,  1 
and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  Greece  ‘ 
and  its  isles  were  then  subject  to  Thebes  ' 
on  the  Nile.  Under  Egypt’s  next  dynasty,  : 
the  19tb,  reigned  the  great  Sesostris,  whose  ■ 
accession  was  placed  by  the  French  critics  I 
in  B.C.  1410.  He  conquered  the  powerful  : 
Kbeta,  with  part  of  whom  Mr.  Gladscono  had  'i 
identified  the  Keteroi,  whom  Homer  places  in 
the  Troad.  Under  Menepbtha,  son  of  Sesostris^ 
hieroglyphioal  inscriptions  recorded  an  unsne- 
cesaful  invasion  of  Egypt,  in  which  Greeks  took 
part.  About  a century  later,  under  Rameses  111.,- 
of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  a similar  attempt  was  i 
made,  just  like  what  is  related  in  the  “ Odyssey, ’Vi 
in  which,  as  in  the  poem,  Pela'jgi  from  Crete 
reully  fonght.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the  , 
contact  of  the  Phcenicians  with  the  Greeks,  who  | 
borrowed  ninch  from  that  great  seafaring  and  ■: 
civilised  people  in  the  earliest  times.  Coming  , 
to  Greece  itself,  and  to  the  rule  of  the  Perae'ids  ' 
and  Atridfo  in  Argolis,  where,  as  the  bard  says,  i 
they  held  Argos,  and  Tiryns,  and  Hermione,  and  . 
Asine,  and  Eionae,  and  Epidanrus,  and  Hilgina,  i: 
and  Mases,  and  Mycenm,  Mr.  Morgan  cited  IVnm  ij 
tho  “Iliad”  the  famoos  passage  giving  the  : 
history  of  Agamemnon’s  sceptre,  from  the  time  i 
when  it  was  first  wielded  by  Pelops.  The  trilogy  i 
of  iEschylos  was  also  referred  to  for  the  tradi-  ii 
tions  relative  to  Agamemnon’s  matricide  son,  I 
Orestes.  The  text  of  Pausania?,  the  Greek  i 
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>ograpber,  on  which  Dr.  Schliemann  so  much 
ies  for  his  identification  of  the  tombs  of 
'amemnon  and  other  members  of  the  great 
use  of  the  Abridge,  was  cited  and  commented 
on  at  length.  “The  Gateway  of  the  Lions,” 
.'he  Treasury  of  Atreus,”  and  other  circular 
ildinga  in  the  oldest  style  close  by,  were 
scribed  in  detail,  and  illustrated  by  constant 
erence  to  drawings  on  the  walls  of  the  room, 
e strong  points  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s  case  were 
t with  much  force,  and  yet  with  due  candour, 
fore  the  audience.  At  the  same  time,  while 
pressing  the  greatest  admiration  of  Dr.  Schlie. 
iiTin’s  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  his  nrchmO; 
fical  enterprises,  both  in  theTroad  and  Helias, 
recognising  fully  the  great  worth,  as  throw- 
light  on  tho  earliest  history  of  Greece  and 
ia  Minor,  of  his  extraordinary  discoveries, 
p need  for  caution  was  not  left  nnmentioned. 
[oh  excellent  judges  of  these  matters  as  Mr. 
uwton,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  Ernst 
irtius,  the  great  historian  of  Greece,  were 
out  to  follow  in  Dr.  Sohliemann’s  footsteps, 
d to  test  the  truth  of  his  statements.  Their 
port  would  be  looked  for  with  great  eagerness, 
d meanwhile  we  could  hopefully  await  the 
suit. 


MUSIC  AS  WELL  AS  PAINTING  IN 
HOSPITALS. 

|SiR, — The  way  in  which  we  English  take  up  a 
;bby  and  ride  it  to  splinters  ia  certainly  most 
;traordinary.  “Art  is  good,”  therefore  the 
troduotion  of  art  any  where  and  any  when 
pst  be  good.  That  is  our  too  facile  and  illogical 
pcluaiou.  So  now  on  all  sides  we  have  the 
If  of  “ Art  in  hospitals  ! ” all  over  the  walla 
:d  at  all  times  without  any  qualification  or 
[atement  whatever. 

We  have  in  our  hair-brained  temerity  never 
upped  to  inquire  whether  art  ia  good  any  when 
id  any  where,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places  ? 
[id  yet  on  the  decision  of  this  important 
,eation  depends  our  proceedings  for  good  or  ill, 
■b  only  in  respect  to  the  introduction  of  art  into 
'spitals,  but  also  into  our  homes  and  public 
iildings. 

Is  it  nob,  I would  ask,  one  of  tho  most  ira- 
)rtaDb  desiderata  to  obtain  repose  for  the 
;.tient8  in  hospitals?  And  what  can  be  more 
nducive  to  that  than  quio^  clean  surfaces, 
tdisturbed  by  the  softer  or  wilder  harmonies  of 
le  music  of  form  and  colour,  the  absolute  nega- 
bn  of  plain  walls  ? 

iMusio  is  good  ; why  then  have  we  not  also 
longbb  of  introducing  music,  as  well  as 
tgravings,  pictures,  and  statues,  into  hospitals  ? 
ue  efSoacy  of  music  has,  for  ages  past,  been 
;oogniaed  as  a curative  agency.  No  one,  how- 
er,  would  for  one  moment  insist  upon  music 
[ing  constantly  performed  in  the  wards  of 
jspitals,  because  the  absurdity  of  insiating  upon 
i performance  at  all  times  ia  too  palpable ; still 
lere  are  times  and  seasons  when  its  perform- 
ice  would  not  only  be  a relief,  but  also  in  other 
aya  beneficial.  This  discrimination  of  times 
id  aeasons  should  alao  guide  ns  in  the  adoption 
. meaaures  for  the  introduction  of  art  into 
Capitals.  Art  in  hospitals  should  be  a movable 
ement,  not  a fixture.  It  should  only  be  exhi- 
|ted  at  certain  seasons, — some  when,  nob  any 
hen  and  every  when.  Pictures,  <Sc.,  play  upon 
e optic  sense,  and  would,  at  times,  be  as 
sturbing  to  the  sufferer  as  music  itself.  It  is 
: the  convalescent  ward  where  both  arts  might 
i most  benefioially  introduced.  A library  of 
.uatrated  books,  we  take  it,  would  be  the  most 
►Tvioeable  form  of  art  for  the  other  wards, 
kch  books  might  serve  to  while  away  the 
■itient’s  painless  intervals. 

But  have  we  at  all  considered  what  effect  the 
gal  adornment  of  hospitals  would  have  npon 
'le  patients  cured  on  their  returning  to  their 
vn  poor  homes  ? Would  it  render  them  more 
lutented  with  their  lot  or  not  ? You  know,  sir, 
iis  question  of  art  in  hospitals  is  not  to  be  de- 
ified offhand. 

Enthusiasts  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the 
Dstaut  presence  of  the  same  works  of  art  upon 
jie  walls  wonld  defeat  the  very  objects  forwhich 
ley  were  introduced.  The  pictures  and  other 
iOrka  would  become  a portion  of  the  furniture 
* the  ward,  and  would  cease  to  be  noticed,  or 
i exercise  auy  iufiaence  whatever,  just  as  it 
ippena  in  homes,  that  it  needs  a stranger  to 
'imo  in  to  call  the  attention  of  the  inmates  to 
^e  presence  and  the  beauties  of  the  art-treasures 
.ey  contain.  We  have  nob  yet,  in  our  art  pro- 
cts  sufficiently  considered  that  human  nature 
ijmands  alternation  in  its  enjoyments.  Tour 


modern  art  propagandist  insists  upon  it  being 
thrust  upon  you  at  all  times,  at  all  seasons,  and 
at  every  turn.  We  want  Spartan  simplicity  in 
tbe  adornment  of  the  home,  and  magnificence 
in  public  buildings.  When  we  shall  have  com- 
pletely  mastered  that  idea  we  shall  spend  tbe 
poblie  money  voted  for  art  in  the  right  way,  and 
shall  quickly  have  a glorious  school  of  painting 
aud  sculpture.  W.  C.  T. 


HERALDIC  GLASS,  BALLIOL  COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 

We  mentioned  recently  the  opening  of  the  new 
hall  which  has  been  erected  for  Balliol  College. 
We  may  add  that  the  shields  of  arms  of  uoblemen 
and  gentlemen  educated  at  Balliol  College  have 
been  executed  from  the  cartoons,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Henry  Metcalfe,  of 
Well-walk,  Hampstead,  London,  whose  skill  in 
this  species  of  delineation  is  becoming  admitted. 
The  following  is  a detailed  list  of  the  shields  of 
arms  above  the  dais  : — 

East  Window.— Xo.  1.  Sf.  Catherine  Wheel.  2.  Anns 
of  John  De  Balliol,  the  Founder.  3.  Arms  of  Devorgilda, 
daughter  of  Alan  Lord  of  Galloway,  and  wife  to  John  De 
Balliol.  -i.  The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Ror.  Archibald 
Campbell  Tait,  D.D.,  Lord  Arclibiahop  of  Canterbury. 
Arms  of  the  See  ol'  Canterbury  impaled  wiih  Tait 
Quarterly:  1 and -i  2 and  3 JifKrdocF.  5.  His  Grace 
tho  Ouke  of  Bedford.  JiiiiteU.  6.  His  Grace  the  Dake 
of  "Westminster,  K.G.  Quarterly:  1 and  •!  City  of  West- 
mioster,  2 and  3 Grotcerior.  7.  The  Most  Hon.  the 
Marquis  I'fLausdowoe.  Quarterly:  1 and -1  Pe^/y,  3 and 
'i  FUsmaiirice.  8.  The  Most  lion,  tbe  Marquess  of  Lon- 
donderry,  K.F.  QuarterH:  1 and  4 grand  quarters, 
quarterly,  Tewpeat  and  T'ane,  2 and  3 grand  quarters, 
Stewart.  9.  The  Rf.  Hon.  tbe  Earl  of  Camperdown, 
Fuiicav.  10.  The  Rt.  Hon,  the  Earl  of  .Lirlie,  K.T,, 
Ogiliij.  11.  The  lit.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Morley.  Parker. 
12.  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey.  Quarterly:  land  4 
Villiera,  2 and  3 Chiid.  13.  Tho  lit.  Hon.  tho  Earl  of 
Elgin.  Bruce.  It.  Tbe  Rt,  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dnnongh- 
more.  Quarterly;  1 and  4 2 Iltlg,  3 A'ljon. 

16.  Tho  Rt.  Hon,  Viscount  Cardwell.  Cardwell. 

NouTii  Window, — No.  1.  The  Rt,  Hoo.  Viscount 
Middleton.  Brodrick.  2.  The  Et.  Rev.  Frederick  Temple, 
U.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Arms  of  the  See  of  Exeter 
impaled  with  Temple.  Quarterly  : 1 .and  1 Leoffrick,  Pari 
of  J/treia,  2 snd  3 Temple.  3.  The  Rt.  Kcv.  George 
Moberley,  D.C.L.,  Lord  Bishop  nf  Salisbury.  Arms  of 
the  See  of  Salijbury  impaled  withAfo&eWy.  9.  The.Et. 
Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Flea?.  Cohridge.  6.  Tho  Rt.  Hon,  John  loglis, 

P. C  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland, 
Inglia.  6.  The  lit.  Hon,  Stephen  Cave,  P.C.,  M.P. 
Quarterly  : 1 and  4 Cave,  3 and  3 Cox.  7.  Sir  BenjHmin 

C,  Brodie,  Hart.  Brodie.  8.  The  Rt.  Hon,  Sir  Stafford 
Nothcote,  P.C.,  jr.P.  Northcote.  9.  The  Hon.  L. 
Tollemache.  Tollemache.  R'.  Tbe  Very  Rev.  Arthur  P. 
Staulcy,  D-D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  Arms  of  the 
Deanery  of  IVestminster  impaled  with  Stanley. 

SouTU  Window, — No.  1.  The  Very  Rev.  Robert  Scott, 

D.  D.,  Dean  of  Rochester,  Former  Master  of  Balliol, 
Arms  of  Balliol  Coll,  impaled  with  Scott.  Quarterly  : 1 
and  4 Scott  of  Harden,  2 and  3 Johnatone  of  Hilton  in  the 
Merae.  2.  Tho  llev,  E H.  Crodock,  Principal  of  Braze, 
nose  College.  Arms  of  Brazenose  Coll,  impaled  with 
Cradock.  3.  The  ll*-'’.  James  John  Hornby,  D.D.,  Head 
Master  of  Eton,  Hornby.  4.  The  Rev.  George  Riddi'  g, 
D.D.,  Head  Mastcrof  IV'iocbester.  Ridding.  6.  Stanley 
Leighton,  Esq.,  M.P.  Leighton.  6e  William  Spoltis- 
woode.  Esq.  SpoViawoode.  1.  Arthur  Hobhouse,  Esq., 

Q. C.  . Hohhouae.  8.  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Quarterly  of  six  : 1 Buff,  2 Grant,  3 Gordon  of  Leamore, 
•i  Ainalie,t>  Cunuinghani,^  As  the  f rat.  9.  Ralph  R.  W. 
Lingen,  Esq.,  C.B.  Lingen.  Id.  Tbe  Rev.  William  Mu-;- 
donald  Sinclair,  ofUlbst'er.  Quarterly  : 1 Earl  of  Orkney. 
2 and  3 Sparre,  Earl  of  Stratherne,  4 Earl  of  Caithness. 
Over  all  a cross  eugrniled  for  St.  Clair,  Earl  of  Bosslyn. 
All  within  a borduro  of  augmentation  for  Sutherland,  Earl 
of  Sutherland.  


AN  IMPROVED  FIREGRATE. 

We  spoke  in  oar  last  of  the  reproduction  of 
old  ideas  which  is  going  on.  Here  we  have 
another  instance, — Mr.  Mcohi,  a Country  Parson, 
and  others  have  been  making  known,  through 
the  newspapers,  a new,  cheap,  and  good  grate, 
and  a model  has  been  set  up  for  public  inspeo- 
tion.  To  use  Mr.  Mechi’s  words  in  a letter 
addressed  to  us  by  that  gentleman,  “the  grate 
may  be  described  as  a long,  deep,  but  narrow 
trough,  with  fire-brick  ends,  back,  and  floor  The 
front  is  an  iron  hurdle,  having  from  eight  to  ten 
bars  of  round  iron,  V-lfitbs  of  an  inch  thick, 
with  intervals  of  in.  A trough  16  in.  deep 
and  14  in.  wide,  wonld  heat  a full-sized  room, 
containing  450  superficial  feet.  The  interior  of 
the  grate  is  only  4^  in.  from  the  back  to  the 
front  at  its  base,  and  5^  in.  at  the  level  of  the 
top  bar.  This  thin  stratum  of  coal  permits  the 
air,  which  enters  only  through  the  front  bars,  to 
circulate  freely  between  the  coals,  and  thus ' 
causes  perfect  combustion.  Except  when  fitted  to 
previous  register-stoves,  tho  floor  of  the  grate  is 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  room  j when  applied 
to  existing  stoves,  the  trough  is  fitted  into  the 
grate.”  We  have  had  one  of  these  grates  for 
twenty  years  in  a sitting-room  of  ours,  where  it 
cured  a very  smoky  chimney,  and  did  its  duty 
well.  They  were  first  introduced  by  Mr.  John 
Leslie,  of  Conduit-street,  now  a member  of  tbe  , 


Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  whose  nseful 
investigations  as  to  heating  and  lighting  are  well 
known  to  many.  Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop,  & 
Barnard  write  to  show  oa  that  they  are  fitting 
up  stoves  of  this  kind  tastefully  (their  works  are 
usually  very  artistic),  but  tbe  merit  of  intro- 
ducing the  principle  belongs  to  Mr.  Leslie. 


IMPROVED  INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINGS 
COMPANY. 

The  report  presented  at  the  half-yearly 
meeting  of  this  company  on  the  6th  inst.,  states 
that  the  capital  subscribed  is  370,310L,  viz., 
250, 000^  stock  fully  paid,  and  120,310J.  in  new 
shares  of  lOi.  each.  The  total  amount  of  capital 
received  to  December  Slst  was  262,0311,  The 
loans  received  from  tbe  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners  amount  to  99,0001. ; 9,0001.  will 
be  taken  up  in  a few  days,  and  further  loans 
amounting  to  41,0001.  have  been  applied  for. 
Tbe  total  expenditure  on  capital  account  is  now 
424,0341.  8s.  3d.  The  capital  expended  on  works 
in  progress  and  wholly  unproductive  during  the 
half-year,  has  amounted  to  60,2541.,  while  that 
expended  on  estate  brought  into  occupation,  and 
therefore  only  partly  productive,  was  11,0001. 
Tbe  rents,  &o.,  for  the  half-year  amount  to 
18,9321.  13b.  8d,,  and  dividends  on  invest- 
ments, and  other  items,  amounting  to  2,2371. 
lOs,  6d,,  make  the  total  income  21,1701. 
48.  2d.  The  total  expenditure,  including  the 
proper  contributions  to  the  leasehold  redemption 
funds  and  repairs  account,  has  been  10,0621. 
9a.  8d.,  leaving  a profit  of  11,1071-  4a.  6d.  Of 
this  amount  6311.  lOs,,  repaid  to  the  Commis- 
sioners daring  the  half-year,  has  been  carried  to 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Redemption  Fund,  and 
the  balance,  10,4651.  4s.  6d.,  added  to  the 
balance,  3311.  15s.  8d.,  brought  forward  from 
last  half-year,  gives  a total  of  10,8081.  Os.  2d. 
available  for  dividend.  Interest  on  the  large 
sums  expended  on  works  in  progress,  as  above 
referred  to,  has  been  paid  out  of  revenue.  But 
for  this  charge,  tbe  balance  of  revenue  would,  at 
five  per  cent.,  have  been  increased  by  upwards 
of  1,2501.  The  directors  recommend  the  payment 
of  the  usual  dividend  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum,  which  will  absorb  6,5231.  Is.  2d.  5 
that  4,0001.  be  added  to  tbe  reserve  fund  for  the 
equalisation  of  dividends,  and  that  2841.  lOs. 
remaining,  be  carried  forward  to  tbe  next  half- 
year’s  account.  The  estates  continue  in  a very 
Bdtiefaotory  condition,  are  fully  occupied,  aud 
have  been  maintained  in  thorough  repair.  At 
the  meeting  the  report  was  adopted. 


NEW  TOWN  AND  PUBLIC  HALLS. 

Wanvick. — In  consequence  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Corn  Exchange  having  decided  not  tohire 
that  building  for  entertainments  and  public 
meetings  again,  a project  has  been  set  on  foot 
for  providing,  by  means  of  a joint-stock  com- 
pany,  a new  public  ball,  suitable  for  the  require, 
ments  of  the  borough.  It  is  roughly  estimated 
that  the  new  building  will  cost  about  5,0001. 

Dalkeith. — A new  Foresters’  Hall  is  about  to 
be  erected  on  a site  adjoining  the  Free  Chnroh 
in  Bucclench-street,  Dalkeith.  The  ground  ac- 
quired has  a frontage  of  upwards  of  60  ft.,  and  is 
upwards  of  140  ft.  in  depth,  narrowing  to  abont 
53  ft.  at  the  back.  The  building  will  consist  of  shops 
on  the  ground-floor,  dwelling-honses  on  the  two 
flats  above,  and  a hall  at  the  back.  The  area  of 
the  hall  is  to  be  80  ft.  by  45  ft.,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated to  seat  comfortably  800  persons.  The 
plans  are  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Sey,  architect,  Edinburgh, 
and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  4,7501. 

Middlesbrough. — The  new  Temperance  Hall  in 
Gilkes-street  is  almost  completed.  The  cost  is 
between  5,0001.  and  6,0001,  The  principal  hall 
is  100  ft.  long  by  56  ft.  wide  and  34  ft.  in  height; 
it  has  an  open-timbered  gallery  on  three  sides, 
and  this  is  supported  by  nine  iron  columns. 
There  is  a platform  at  the  north  end  of  the  hall, 
and  at  the  end  facing  it  are  fifteen  rows  of  seats. 
The  hall  will  be  lighted  at  night  by  two  coronas 
of  120  jets  each,  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  It 
is  estimated  that  it  will  seat  over  2,000  people. 
There  are  thirteen  windows  in  the  hall.  Mr. 
J.  Hunter  was  the  architect  and  Mr.  J.  Lord 
the  contractor.  The  hall  will  be  formally  opened 
on  the  5th  proximo. 

Barrow). — The  Barrow  Town  Council  have  de- 
termined to  build  a new  town-hall,  and  for  this 
purpose  have  purchased  a largo  plot  of  land  iu 
the  centre  of  the  town, 

Oosforth, — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Presbyterian  Hall  was  laid  at  Gosforth  on  the 
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5th  inat.  by  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle.  The 
building,  which  is  now  in  progress,  stands  at 
the  entrance  to  West  Avenue.  The  dimensions 
of  the  hall  are  50  ft.  by  36  ft.  outside,  and  in 
addition  to  the  main  building  are  two  class-rooms 
at  the  south  end.  In  style  it  is  Early  Gothic, 
and  it  is  being  built  of  snecked  rubble,  with 
stone  dressings  to  the  openings.  The  interior  of 
the  hall  will  be  divided  into  three  groups  of 
sittings  by  two  passages,  affording  aocommoda- 
tion  for  about  280  persons.  The  contractor  for 
the  works  was  Mr.  Matthew  Robson.  The 
cost  will  be  about  1,3001.  In  addition  to 
the  site  for  the  present  buildings,  sufficient 
land  has  been  purchased  for  the  site  of  a church 
on  the  east  side  of  them.  The  buildings  have 
been  designed  by,  and  are  being  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of,  Mr.  Thomas 
Parker,  architect,  Newcastle. 

Bishop  Auckland. — A new  Temperance  Hall 
has  just  been  opened  at  Bishop  Auckland.  The 
building,  tbe  fouudation-stone  of  which  was  laid 
in  June,  1875,  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  con- 
tains a large  Band  of  Hope  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  45  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  a committee-room, 
30  fc.  by  21  ft.  6 in.  There  is  also  a tea-prepar- 
ing  room  and  store-room.  The  npper  floor  is 
chiefly  taken  up  by  a large  assembly-room,  58  ft. 
by  45  ft.,  and  22  ft.  high,  approached  by  two 
staircases.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  is 
over  3,0001.,  exclusive  of  the  land.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  James  Garry. 

Grantown. — Tbe  committee  for  carrying  out 
the  erection  of  a new  public  ball  at  Grantown 
have  approved  of  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  A. 
Marshall  Mackenzie,  architect,  Elgin.  These 
plans  provide  for  a substantial  building,  consist- 
ing of  a large  square  block,  in  which  there  will 
be  two  shops,  each  30  ft.  by  25  ft.  Tbe  hall  will 
run  above  the  shops,  the  entire  length  of  the 
building,  and  will  thus  be  60  ft.  by  30  ft.  The 
entrance  will  be  by  a large  corridor  in  the  centre 
of  the  building, 

Oldmeld/rum. — The  company  established  for 
the  erection  of  a public  ball  in  Oldmeldrum  has 
commissioned  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect, 
Aberdeen,  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  new  hall. 

Edinburgh. — Tbe  Edinburgh  Merchant  Com- 
pany  have  adopted  a recommendation  by  tbe 
master  and  assistants  that  a tenement  in 
Frederick-street  should  be  purchased,  at  the 
price  of  13,500L,  with  a view  to  the  erection  of 
a new  hall  and  offices. 


SURYEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Swansea. — At  a meeting  of  the  Swansea  Board 
of  Guardians,  on  the  let  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas,  of 
Llangafelach,  was  appointed  district  surveyor,  at 
a salary  of  120Z.  per  year.  There  were  nine 
applicants  for  the  situation. 

Sandgate. — At  a meeting  of  the  Sandgate 
Local  Board  of  Health,  on  the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  J. 
Drayner  was  elected  surveyor,  iu  the  room  of 
Mr.  B.  Harman. 

Huddersfield. — At  a meeting  of  the  Hudders- 
field Town  Council,  on  the  17th  ult.,  it  was 
resolved  “ That  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Districts  Committee  the  salary  of  the  borough 
surveyor  be  increased  from  5001.  to  750i.  per 
annum.” 

Chelmsford. — At  a meeting  of  the  Chelmsford 
Board  of  Health,  on  tbe  Slst  nit.,  a letter  was 
read  from  Mr.  C.  Pertwee,  the  surveyor,  asking, 
in  view  of  a sub-comroittee  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  duties  and  salary  of  the 
clerk  to  the  Board,  that  his  remuneration  as 
surveyor  be  also  taken  into  consideration,  more 
especially  with  regard  to  the  market  and  drainage 
schemes. 

Withington. — Mr.  W.  Y.  Hardie  has  been 
appointed  surveyor  to  the  Withington  Local 
Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Pulteneytown  U.P.  Church. — The  plana  sub- 
mitted  in  competition  for  the  new  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Pulteneytown,  have  been 
on  exhibition.  The  premiums  offered  to  com- 
petitora  were  15Z.  and  lOZ.  for  first  and  second 
designs,  and  the  number  of  competitors  is  worthy 
of  speoial  notice  in  view  of  the  smallness  of  tbe 
premiums.  The  referee,  Mr.  David  Smith,  of 
Thurso,  architect,  has  decided  in  favour  of  the 
plan  marked  ‘‘Individuality,”  which  is  by  Mr. 
J.  Russell  Walker,  of  tbe  firm  of  Sutherland  & 
Walker,  Edinburgh.  The  second  premium  was 
given  to  Mr.  Munro,  architect,  Wick,  for  plan 
marked  with  a star  enclosed  in  a oirole.  It  is 


possible,  according  to  the  John  O'Groat  Journal, 
that  neither  of  these  designs  will  be  carried  out. 
There  were  twenty.eight  competitors,  the  stipu- 
larion  price  being  3,500Z.,  and  750  sittings  being 
the  accommodation  required.  The  plan  marked 
“ Peace  and  Dove  ” was  set  aside  as  being  the 
best,  but  it  could  not  be  erected  for  the  sum 
stipulated. 

Dartmouth  Park,  WestBromwich. — Atameeting 
of  the  West  Bromwich  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners on  the  7th  ioet.,  the  general  purposes 
oommittee  reported  that  they  had  received  eight 
competition  designs  for  laying  out  Dartmouth 
Park,  and  they  recommended  that  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Brereton,  Rugeley  (a  landscape  gardener  known 
to  Lord  Dartmouth),  be  instructed  to  inspect  tbe 
plans,  estimates,  and  tbe  specifications  sent  in 
with  a request  to  report  to  tbe  Board  specially 
upon  those  plans  that  could  be  carried  for 
2,500Z. 

Camberwell  Workhouse. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Camberwell  Board  of  Guardians  on  the  7th  inst., 
a letter  was  read  from  Mr.  R.  P.  Whellock  (who, 
as  already  stated  in  the  BuiZcZer,  took  tbe  seoond 
premium  in  this  competition,  for  his  plana  bear- 
ing the  motto,  ” The  poor  ye  have  always  with 
you”),  to  theeffeob  that  he  considered  it  impos- 
sible that  alterations  of  the  obaraoter  required 
could  be  accomplished  for  26,000Z. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Wigan. — On  the  3rd  inst.  the  Wigan  painters 
struck  against  a reduction  iu  wages  of  ^d.  per 
hour.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  settle  tbe 
dispute  by  arbitration  (Mr.  Clarke  Aspinal,  of 
Liverpool,  representing  tbe  men,  and  Mr.  W. 
Hardy,  of  Wigan,  the  masters),  bub  without 
suocees,  the  men  declining  to  be  bound  for  twelve 
months  from  the  award  being  given.  After  the 
meeting  of  tbe  arbitrators,  the  masters  sent  a 
notice  to  the  men,  that  unless  they  agreed  to 
refer  the  dispute  to  arbitration  on  the  grounds 
previonsly  decided,  the  reduced  wages  would  be 
paid  after  the  10th  inst.  The  redaction  brings 
tbe  wages  fromSd.  down  to  7id.  per  hour. 

Dudley, — The  operative  painters  of  this  town 
have  given  the  masters  notice  for  an  advance  of 
wages.  In  a circular  just  issued  they  state  that 
” tbe  trade  of  the  past  season,  and  the  prospects 
of  the  coming  season,  entitle  us  to  tbe  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  made  by  you  at  the  general  meet- 
ing of  last  year.” 

Swansea. — The  masons’  strike  at  Swansea, 
whioh  has  now  continued  some  six  or  seven 
weeks,  has  entered  npon  a new  phase.  Mr. 
Thomas  White  having,  it  is  stated  in  a local 
paper,  several  contracts  on  hand  requiring  im- 
mediate execution,  agreed  with  the  men  formerly 
in  his  employ  to  resume  work  on  the  old  terms, 
which  they  did.  It  is  stated  that  this  step  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  White  was  altogether  without 
the  consent  or  sanction  of  the  Masters’  Associa- 
tion, and  that  he  has  since  seceded  from  that 
body.  The  men  in  tbe  employ  of  the  other 
builders  have  offered  to  resume  work  npon  the 
old  rate  of  wages,  leaving  all  matters  in  dispute 

for  settlement  by  arbitration. A deputation 

from  the  Operative  Stonemasons’  Society  has 
, waited  npon  tbe  master  builders  in  reference  to 
the  dispute.  The  masters  offered  inter  aZio,  7^d. 
per  hour,  and  that  the  system  of  payment  by  the 
day  should  be  superseded  by  the  hour  system. 
The  men,  it  is  understood,  still  adhere  to  their 
demand  for  a reoommenoemenb  of  work  on  the 
old  terms,  and  under  the  old  system  of  payment 
by  the  day,  aud  that  notioe  of  any  alteration  of 
existing  rules  shall  be  given  in  November  next, 
and  come  into  operation  the  following  May. 
The  dispute  is  now  rendered  less  important  owing 
to  tbe  resumption  of  work  by  a large  number  of 
men. 

Leith. — The  masons’  labourers  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Ligertwood, 
builders,  Leith,  have  been  on  strike  for  some 
time,  the  question  of  dispute  being  a redaction 
of  id.  per  hour  on  the  wages  of  6id.  recently 
received.  Several  employers  still  conbinne  to 
give  the  larger  sum,  but  in  tbe  execution  of  one 
large  job  in  the  burgh  only  6d.  per  boor  is  paid 
to  the  labourers.  On  the  27th  ult.,  the  men  in 
the  employment  ofMr.  Anderson,  builder, joined 
the  others  on  strike,  after  being  informed  that 
the  reduction  was  to  be  put  in  force.  The  men 
contend  that  the  proposed  reduction  is  quite  un- 
called for,  and  that,  in  assisting  the  labourers 
who  went  out  on  strike  some  time  ago,  they  are 
doing  their  beat  to  equalise  wages. 

The  Durham  Joiners*  Strike. — The  strike  in  the 
Durham  building  trade  still  continues,  without 


any  disposition  on  either  aide  to  come  to  some 
satisfactory  arrangement. 

Dmidee.- — The  journeymen  slaters  in  Dundee 
have  for  tbe  last  six  months  been  agitating  fca 
an  iaoreise  of  wages  from  8d.  to  S^-d.  per  hour, 
and  on  the  7th  inst.,  after  a conference  with  the 
men,  the  employers  agreed  to  give  the  advance 
requested  on  and  after  the  19th  of  April, 

Glasgow. — A committee  of  fifteen,  represent* 
ing  the  Associated  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  have 
just  concluded  a week’s  conference  in  Glasgow^ 
The  principal  subject  before  tbe  meetiug  wag 
the  oonsideratiou  and  revision  of  the  rules  of 
the  Association,  and  several  important  altera.- 
tions  have  been  agreed  upon  and  accepted  by 
tbe  executive.  Instead  of  its  being  necesearyli 
to  have  the  votes  of  two-tbirds  of  the  memberal' 
of  any  branch  in  order  to  agree  upon  a strike, i! 
it  has  been  resolved  to  substitute  two-tbirds  off 
the  members  voting  in  the  district.  It  has  also! 
been  recommended  that  tbe  contributions  to  the" 
trades’  section  of  the  Associated  funds  should  be  ' 
increasedfrom  3d.to4d.,  and  instead  of  reoeivingi 
12s.  per  week  of  an  allowance  during  a strike, -jl 
the  men  are  to  receive  15s. 

Cardiff. — The  Cardiff  operative  masons  have 
sent  a notioe  to  tbe  Master  Builders’  Association  i 
for  a general  advance  of  wages  from  7id.  to  Sd.r 
per  hour.  Mr.  S.  Morley  decided  against  the  ■ 
men  last  year  on  account  of  bad  trade. 


ALLEGED  TAMPERING  WITH  TENDERS.):* 

HOLT  V.  HOOSOJf. 

In  tbe  Exchequer  Division  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  at  Westminster,  on  tbe  3rd  in8t.,:j 
Barons  Cleasby  aud  Pollock  on  the  bench,  judg.J 
ment  was  given  in  the  case  of  Holt  v.  Hoosonil 
which  came  before  tbe  Court  recently,  on  appeal^ 
from  a judgment  of  Mr.  West,  recorder  of  Man.i|| 
Chester,  sitting  at  the  Salford  Hundred  Court,'! 
on  the  2l8t  of  January. 

The  plaintiff,  who  brought  his  action  for  slancier,  waa  • 
described  as  beine  clerk  and  surveyor  of  the  Meardale  and  i 
Moordale  Local  Board,  while  tbe  defendaut  was  ooe  of 
several  persons  who  had  put  in  tenders  invited  by  thetl 
Board  for  certain  works,  Tho  alJeged  slander  had  refer.-< 
ence  to  some  allegations  on  the  part  of  the  Oefenduiu  that  ' 
the  plaintiff  bad  tampered  with  the  tenders  to  the: 
defendant's  prejudice,  and  the  resolt  of  tbe  trial  nt  the 
Salford  Hundred  was  a verdict  of  oOf.  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  Court  -was  now  asked  for  a new  trial,  on  the  grounlu 
that  tbe  verdict  was  against  tbe  evidence. 

Their  lordships  had  gone  through  the  evidence  very 
carefully,  and  they  had  had  the  benefit  of  seeing  the  judge 
who  tri'dthe  case  at  the  Salford  Hundred,  and  the  report 
which  the  learned  judge  made  to  them  was  that  ho  could  . 
not  see  any  ground  for  being  dissatisfied  with  the  result. 
In  these  circumstances  the  Court  were  of  opiuion  that  the 
verdict  ought  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  that  tbe  rule  ought 
to  be  refused. 

Judgment  accordingly,  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  with 
costs. 


GRINDING  MONEY.”  I 

At  tbe  Wandsworth  Police-court,  on  the  3rd  ’ 
inst.,  Mr.  Mark  Chamberlain,  of  Lavender.hill,H 
builder,  appeared  to  answer  an  adjourned.^ 
summons  taken  out  under  tbe  Employers  and  ' 
Workmen  Act,  1875,  by  Charles  Allen,  of  10,  I 
Shelwood.road,  Battersea,  carpenter,  for  Qd.,  ' 
oae  hour's  “ grinding  money.”  ) 

It  appeared  that  the  complainant  had  been  employej|n^ 
for  five  days  by  defendant,  who  then  discharged  him, 'I 
paying  him  one  hour's  grinding  money,  whereas  coin*:| 
plainant  claimed  for  two  hours. 

The  complainant  handed  to  tbe  tnagistrate  a prinUtfu 
copy  of  tho  society’s  rules  under  which  be  worked,  byl* 
which  it  was  settled  that  “ such  time,  not  exceeding  two  ■ 
hours,  shall  be  granted  as  shall  be  sufilcient  to  grind  thelJ 
tools." 

Air.  Bridge  said  complainant  mast,  therefore,  prove  that  * 
two  hours  were  necessary  to  him  under  tbe  circurastaneelM 
and  he  ought  to  bring  tbe  evidence  of  some  carpenter  on 
the  point. 

Complainant  said  the  timber  he  had  been  employed  on  ! 
bad  been  used  as  scaffolding,  and  was  all  over  mortar.  It  .'I 
would  take  him,  therefore,  more  than  two  hours  to  re--’ 
sharpen  bis  tools. 

Walter  Jackman,  foreman  to  the  defendant,  said  onsi: 
hour  would  be  quite  enoogb. 

Mr,  Bridge  said  complainant  had  failed  to  establish  bis  >:l 
case,  and  the  summons  would,  therefore,  be  dismissed.  i 


Subsidence  of  Eonses. — Anexcitieg  lucidontn 
occurred  on  Sunday  at  Dudley  Port.  Near  the  | 
railway  station  are  tbe  limestone  pits  of  Messrs.  T 
Dixon,  Burne,  & Co.  Preparations  have  recently  I 
been  made  to  re-open  some  old  workings,  aud  ' 
new  plant  was  put  down.  It  was  known  that  some  i 
day  these  old  workings  would  cave  in,  but  thisi^ 
was  not  expected  for  many  years.  On  Snndayij 
morning  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  bouses  close  by  r 
were  startled  by  the  sudden  rocking  of  their ‘j 
dwellings  and  cracking  of  the  walla.  About  sixty  -i 
houses  are  more  or  less  injured,  but  the  teDauts.E 
I have  saved  their  goods.  f 
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ACTIONS  AGAINST  BUILDERS  FOR 
ALLEGED  NEGLIGENCE. 

WHITE  V.  DULL  AND  SON. 

This  was  an  action  (heard  in  the  Lord  Mayor’e 
iiurt  on  the  12th  inet.)  brooght  by  the  plaintiff, 
barman  at  the  Hannoh  of  Venison  Tavern, 
|tll-yard,  Temple  Bar,  against  the  defendants, 
sssrs.  Bull  & Son,  the  contractors  for  the 
ilding  of  the  New  Law  Courts,  to  recover 
tnpensation  in  damages  for  loss  of  time,  pain 
|d  safFeriug,  and  expenses  oonseqaent  upon 
juries  sustaiued  by  him  through  the  alleged 
jgligence  of  the  defendants’  servants. 

The  defendants  pleaded  not  gnilt}',  and  a denial  that  the 
eident  occnrred  through  tho  negligence  of  any  one  in 

iLccorJing  to  the  plaintiff's  case,  he  was  sweeping  the 
jsement  outtide  his  master’s  house,  on  the  morning  of 
Ine  22nd  last,  when  a piece  of  Portland  stone,  weighing 
lint  half  a pound,  fell  from  the  scalToldiug  connected 
Ih  the  New  Law  Courts  building,  from  a height  of  be- 
jSen  35ft.  and  40  ft.,  and  struct  him  on  the  head.  He 
lituined  a contused  scalp  wound,  and  a alight  shock  to 
h brain. 

fhe  defence  was  a total  denial  of  the  allegation  of  the 
gligenco  on  the  part  of  any  one  in  the  detendants’  em- 
•y,  and  it  was  submitted  that  tho  plaintiff's  claim  was 
1 exaggerated  one  in  snpport  of  a threat  ho  had  been 
ftrd  to  utter  that  he  would  make  the  moat  of  it,  and  get 
jiuuch  as  he  could,  as  he  was  displeased  at  haring  been 
aied  by  the  defendants  the  privilege  of  handing  beer 
or  tbe  hoarding  to  the  men  on  the  works. 
iThe  jury  found  a verdict  for  tbe  defendants. 


TROrr  V.  MERRIT  AND  ASHBY. 

I In  this  case,  heard  ou  the  same  date  in  the 
me  court,  tbe  plaiutifi  was  a compositor  in  the 
.iploy  of  the  Sportsman  newspaper,  and  it  was 
:eged  that  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  August 
st  he  was  walking  up  Ludgate-bill,  on  his  way 
mo,  about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when 
I passing  a scaffolding  which  had  been  erected 
: the  defendants,  Messrs.  Merritt  & Ashby,  he 
IS  struck  by  a falling  “ dog  iron,”  and  suffered 
uries  for  which  he  now  claimed  compensation, 
fhere  was  no  dispute  as  to  tho  accident,  but  the  de- 
iidants  alleged  that  the  negligence  lay  ou  the  psrt  of  the 
■intiff.  They  were  taking  down  the  scaffolding  in 
sstion,  and  took  every  precaution  for  the  public  safety 
Iplaciag  a man  outside  the  erection  to  warn  passers  by 
iiDst  walking  under  it.  The  watchman  had  warned  the 
;intill’  earlier  in  the  morning  not  to  pass  under  the 
lotiouj  and  seeing  him  approaohiog  it  a second  time 
tin  cautioned  him ; but  ho  passed  under  unheedingly, 
d the  dog-iron  fell  on  him. 

i-t  was  further  stated  by  Mr.  Ashby  in  evidence  that 
«n  ho  was  asked  for  compensation  for  the  plaintill’ he 
h willing  to  give  him  something  rather  than  be  subjected 
4 law  suit ; but  the  plaintiff's  solicitor  before  the  writ 
issued  asked  IIL  for  his  client,  and  2UL  for  his  own 
it8,  and  thinking  it  an  imposition,  he  placed  the  matter 
I he  hands  of  his  solicitors,  with  instructions  to  defend 
I action. 

'he  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  15L 


’HE  MARMOREAN  MARBLE  COMPANY. 
iIhe  chief  objeeb  for  which  this  company  is 
iabliahed  is  to  purchase  of  Emile  de  Laroque 
I patent  right  for  tbe  United  Kingdom  for  the 

I/Dufactare  of  bis  artificial  marbles,  which  is 
ae  by  a new  process,  from  a petro-vibrifying 
icons  concrete,  capable  of  resisting  great  pres- 
'e.  They  bear  a good  polish,  and  they  can  be 
|livered  in  the  market  at  one-fourth  the  price 
I marble,  and  in  some  eases  at  a cost  less  than 
I inting  or  graining.  The  co-operative  principle 
(applied,  and  marbles,  artificial  marbles,  stoves, 
las,  bricks,  slates,  cements,  and  other  similar 
|inufactnre8  can  all  be  had,  with  six  months’ 
|3dib  and  discount,  by  all  builders  bolding  not 
LS  than  five  shares. 

; It  is  urged  that  great  advantages  would  be 
ibained  by  all  builders  now  taking  sbaiep,  on 
(count  of  the  coming  spring  and  summer  sea- 
^ IS.  Non-shareholders  are  not  supplied  by  this 
I mpany.  There  has  been  a great  want  of  a 
Ineral  emporium  for  the  building  trade,  which 
I is  company  promises  to  supply.  Some  strong 
(itimonials  have  been  submitted  to  us. 


>A  Claim  for  £90,000:  Award,  One 
frilling. — A great  dispute  between  tho  Dnna- 
i rg  and  Witepsk  Railway  Company  of  Russia 
id  Messrs.  Hopkins,  Gilkes,  & Co.,  Limited, 
inmastersj&o.,  Middlesbrough,  has  just  been  de- 
led.  Originally  the  railway  company  claimed 
,0001.  for  alleged  failure  of  rails  under  a con- 
keb  long  ago  executed,  certified,  and  paid  for. 
ter  passing  through  the  law  courts,  this  die. 
I te  was  referred  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
lioorderof  Leeds, Mr. Manle,  Q.C.  Thedecision 
|.  this  gentleman  has  just  been  received  by 
jassrs.  Hopkins,  Gilkes,  & Co.,  and  (according 
I a north-country  paper)  awards  only  Is.  to  the 
Jlway  company,  who  will  have  to  pay  their 
I n costa  and  those  of  Messrs.  Hopkins,  Gilkes, 
Jo. 


COMPLA.INT  OP  CONSTRUCTION. 

STAFFORD  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Governing  Body 
was  held  on  Tuesday  in  last  week,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Arnold  in  the  ohair.  The  Boys’  Middle 
School  Committee  reported  that  in  consequence 
of  defects  in  tbe  new  building  (tbe  hostel),  Mr. 
Browning  had  been  instructed  to  make  an 
examination  of  the  entire  structure,  and  had 
discovered  very  serious  faults.  In  the  roof  the 
wall-plate  has  been  altogether  omitted,  and  the 
feet  of  the  principals,  which  support  the  entire 
weight  of  the  roof,  have  been  bedded  in  the  stone 
work.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  concentrate 
the  weight  and  thrust  of  tbe  roof  at  the  feet  of  the 
principals,  instead  of  distributing  them  uniformly 
over  the  entire  length  of  the  walls.  Nine  trusses 
are  placed  directly  over  window-openinga  and 
Hupported  only  by  ordinary  lintels.  Evidenceof 
the  bad  effects  of  the  imperfect  construction  may 
be  seen  in  the  serious  crauks  between  tbe  par- 
tition of  the  assistant  master's  bedroom  and  tbe 
jront  wall  facing  south.  Similar  cracks  are 
visible  at  the  junction  of  the  staircase  wall,  and 
the  adjoining  cubicle.  There  is  scarcely  a win. 
dow-head  in  the  upper  story  that  does  not  show 
that  a serious  spreading  of  the  roof  has  been 
going  on.  In  addition  to  this,  the  north  wall  of 
tho  building  has  been  thrust  out  of  the  perpen- 
pendicular.  Mr.  Browning  recommends  that 
wrought.irou  ties  be  fixed  to  each  pair  of  prin. 
oipals.  He  adds  that  tbe  present  slating  will 
never  carry  dry,  and  that  tbe  only  remedy  is 
tbe  entire  removal  of  the  present  covering,  and 
the  substitution  of  Cumberland  or  Westmore- 
land slates.  After  considerable  discussion,  it 
was  ordered  that  a copy  of  the  report  be  sent 
to  Messrs.  Hay  & Oliver,  the  architects,  with  a 
request  that  they  would  state  what  they  intend 
to  do  in  the  matter. 


NORWEGIAN  HOUSES. 

Sir, — The  honse  erected  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Vickery, 
at  North  Tawton  (not  Swanton)  may  be  con- 
sidered a fancy.  The  idea  does  not  seem  to  be 
taken  up  in  this  part  of  the  country,  neither 
shonld  I care  about  recommending  it  to  others. 
The  bouse  was  landed  at  Exmouth,  and  there 
the  idea  met  with  its  death-stroke,  for  it  was 
found  to  consist  of  timber  squared  from  refuse 
trees  from  the  forest,  and  containing  a very  large 
proportion  of  sap.  I consider  this  in  itself  in 
sufficient  to  condemn  it.  Charles  Finn. 


HOUSES  IN  THE  KENSINGTON-ROAD. 

SiE, — Reforring  to  the  building  proposed  to  be  erected 
on  the  Commissioners'  land  at  Kensington,  and  men- 
tioned by  yon  in  your  last  week’s  issue,  under  tho  bead  i 
of  “Alarming,"  we,  as  the  architects  of  the  intended! 
structure,  beg  to  inform  you  that  there  is  no  intention  of 
erecting  the  building  of  any  such  height  as  “ thirteen 
stories,"  for,  as  designed,  it  will  only  consist  of  «tx  itoriet, 
and  such  rooms  as  can  be  ordinarily  obtained  in  the 
roofs.  DaiTEE  & Rew. 


THE  SURREY  GARDENS. 

Sia, — lu  your  issue  of  the  3rd  inst.  you  quote  from  the 
Sotdh  London  Freen  a paragraph  to  tho  effect  that  “the 
well-known  Surrey  Gardens  are  sold,  and  will  ere  long  be 
covered  with  bricks  and  mortar."  This  statement  is  so 
utterly  at  variance  with  facts  that  I must  beg  ol  you  to 
recall  in  your  next  issue  the  announcement  to  the  effect 
that  these  gardens  are  to  be  closed.  Whatever  sale  may 
have  now  taken  place  by  tho  freeholder  (but  of  which  I 
have  no  particulars),  it  cannot  possibly  cause  the  closiug 
of  the  Surrey  Gardens  as  a place  of  public  amusement  for 
several  years  to  come,  as  my  client  is  the  lessee  of  the 
gardens  for  the  remainder  of  the  leasehold  interest,  and  it 
is  his  intention  not  only  to  continue  the  gardens  as  a place 
of  public  recreation  for  tbe  remaining  years  of  his  term, 
but  to  make  the  place  more  and  more  worthy  of  the 
patronage  which  in  years  past  was  accorded  to  this 
favourite  place  of  amusement.  W.  A.  Gx. 


EMBANKMENT  OP  THE  SOUTH  SIDE  OP 
THE  THAMES. 

Bib, — A letter  from  Mr.  H.  Robinson,  in  last  week’s 
builder,  complains  that  an  article  written  by  me,  and  pub- 
lished in  your  number  .for  3rd  February  ( “ The  Thames : 
Counter  Embankment  on  South  Side  “),  was  an  iteration 
of  the  plan  published  by  him  and  Mr.  1).  A.  Onslow  in  a 
letter  to  the  Timet  of  the  15th  January.  Many  years  buck, 
the  embankment  on  tho  north  side  was  urged  in  the 
Builder,  under  my  nom  da  plume,  “Quondam."  More 
especially  in  1868,  ’69,  and  '70,  tbe  completion  of  quay 
walls  was  recommended  also  ou  the  south  side  j and 
amongst  many  other  metropolitan  improvements,  the 
state  of  the  wharfs  and  the  mdeous  mud  banks  on  tbe 
Belvedere  range,  at  low  water,  excited  my  altentiou  for 
some  months  back;  more  particularly  after  the  recent 
flood  tides,  inducing  me  to  make  inquiries  of  the  several 
riparian  owners  as  to  the  best  remedies  for  wharfage 
convenience,  &c.  With  this  view  I took  the  trouble  to 
, measure  the  bridges  and  their  several  waterway  widths. 


which  occupied  some  time  previous  to  the  29th  of  January, 
when  my  counter  embankment  article  wai  delivered  at  the 
Builder  oflice,  never  having  seen  Mr.  H.  Robinson's  letter 
in  the  Times  of  the  15th  J-muary. 

Having  no  object  nor  interest  in  engineering  works,  I 
would  not  interfere  with  tbe  projected  design  of  any 
engineer  or  other  qualified  person,  and  much  regret  tho 
“contretemps’’  which  drew  my  attention,  perhaps,  at 
nearly  the  same  time,  to  this  importaut  public  require- 
ment. T,  H.  H. 


SOUND.PROOP  FLOORS. 

Sir, — Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me 
whether  there  is  any  risk  of  sound  being  transmitted 
through  a floor  by  means  of  iron  roiled  joists  employed  in 
its  construction  ? The  bearing  of  the  floor  to  which  I 
allude  is  21  ft.,  and  as  little  depth  as  possible  between 
floors  being  desirable,  tbe  j usts  will  be  placed  at  inter- 
vals, on  au  average  of  6 ft.,  and  wood  joists  inserted 
between  them  (resting  on  plates  on  the  flanges),  the  tops 
of  which  will  be  flush  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  iron. 
Under  these  it  is  proposed  to  put  the  coiling  joists  flush 
with  tho  soflit  of  the  iron.  Over  the  ceiling  joists  will  be 
placed  pugging,  thus  leaving  several  inches  of  airspace 
between  that  and  the  floor  boards  above. 

Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  principle  enunciated  by 
several  of  your  correspondents  lately  in  respect  to  “ sound- 
proof” construction,  i.e.,  solid  materials,  however  thick 
their  substance  may  be,  transmit  sound  more  or  less,  am 
I not  justified  in  fearing  that  the  movements  of  the  billiard 
players  may  bo  rendered  audible  to  tbe  room  below 
through  these  iron  joists,  although  they  occurred  at  in- 
tervals of  C ft.  or  7 ft.  ? 

This  subject  is  an  important  one,  now  iron  ia  being  used 
so  extensively.  We  are  all  aware  how  good  a conductor 
wood  ia  of  sound;  but  of  iron  the  aconstio  qualities  are 
not  so  mneli  known.  Cai'tion. 

P.3. — The  ceiling  joists  in  th's  case  cannot  be  fixed 
under  tbe  iron  joists  without  too  much  decreasing  tho 
height  of  tbe  room  below. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Homers  Town.  — A stained. glass  two-light 
window  has  been  added  to  St.  Mary’s  Churob, 
by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  to  tbe 
memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Stevenson,  tbe 
beloved  wife  of  the  vioar,  who  died  at  East- 
bourne on  Ascension  Day,  1876.  Tbe  window 
has  been  erected  by  tbe  congregation  as  an  ex- 
preesion  of  regard  and  affection  for  tbe  deceased 
lady,  and  of  their  appreciation  of  the  great 
services  rendered  to  tbe  parish  by  their  zealous 
and  valued  pastor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stevenson, 
M.A.  The  subjects  illustrated  in  the  window^ 
are,  ” I was  anhungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat; 
I was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink.” — St.  Mat. 
XXV.  35.  The  window  has  been  executed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  James  K.  Colling, 
who  has  been  the  architect  throughout  for  the 
whole  of  the  restorations  in  the  church,  which 
have  been  carried  oat  gradually  for  some  years 
past,  and  are  still  in  progress  as  fnnds  are  avail- 
able. 

lUfndsor. — Tbe  officers  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards  have  caused  a window  to  be  erected  in 
Holy  Trinity  Churob,  Windsor,  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Harvey  Tower, 
Surgeon-Major  Wyatt,  O.B.,  and  the  Hon.  Alfred 
Charberis.  The  work  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  and  represents  the 
figures  of  Joshua,  David,  Gideon,  and  St. 
Matthew. 

Cha'peltoion. — A stuined-glass  window,  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  M.  E.  Chambers,  has  just  been 
erected  in  tbe  parish  obureh,  Chapeltown, 
Sheffield.  The  window  is  placed  on  the  north 
side,  near  to  the  pnlpit,  and  has  been  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Hughes,  London. 

Broadwey. — A stained-glass  window,  in  memory 
of  the  late  rector  of  Broadwey,  Dorsetshire,  has 
been  placed  in  the  parish  church.  It  was 
designed  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Crickmay,  architect,  to 
harmonise  with  the  old  Perpendicular  window  at 
the  west  end  of  the  church.  The  stonework  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Hounsell,  of  Broadwey, 
The  glass  lights  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Lavers, 
Barraud,  & Westlake,  London,  the  subjects  being 
three  : in  the  centre-light,  the  Good  Shepherd  ; 
on  the  right.  The  Saviour  at  the  Tomb  of 
Lazarus;  and  on  the  left,  Our  Lord  Blessing 
little  Children. 

Qestingthorpe. — On  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  of  Gesbingthorpe  Church,  near  Halsted, 
a memorial  window  has  jnst  been  erected,  to  tbe 
memory  of  John  Eley  Collie,  who  died  in  July, 
1876,  aged  fourteen  years.  Tbe  subject  ia  that 
of  our  Lord  blessing  little  children.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud, 
& Westlake. 

Pechham. — The  east  window  of  St.  Jude’s 
Church  has  just  been  filled  with  Munich  stained, 
glass,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Aug.  L.  Cope,  who  took  a 
great  interest  in  this  church.  The  window  repre. 
sents  tbe  three  principal  events  of  Our  Lord’s  life : 
the  Nativity,  Crucifixion,  and  Ascension,  It  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Mayer,  of  Munich  and 
London. 

Wrotham. — A stained-glass  window  has  jnst 
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been  placed  in  Wrotbaai  Churcb,  Kent,  in  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Gabriel  Hamilton  Laing,  and 
Catherine  Elizabeth  Saltmarsb,  his  wife,  by  their 
children.  The  subject  is  the  adoration  of  the 
Magi,  in  three  lights  j in  the  centre  compart* 
meat  are  represented  the  Virgin  and  Child  ; the 
right  hand,  the  Magi  presenting  gifts,  gold, 
frankincense,  and  myrrh;  in  the  left  are  the 
shepherds.  The  work  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Outlane. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new  Wes- 
leyan chapel  at  Outlane,  Yorkshire,  to  seat  500, 
at  a cost  of  2,OOOZ.  Mr.  T.  L.  Patohett,  of  Halifax, 
has  prepared  plane,  and  the  several  works  have 
been  let  to  the  following  contractors,  viz., — 
mason,  Mr.  Bottomley,  of  Lindley ; joiners, 
Messrs.  Schofield  & Boooock,  West  Vale ; Mr. 
Goodall,  jnn.,  Marsden,  the  plumbing  work  ; and 
Messrs.  Eli  Morton  & Son,  the  plastering  and 
slating  work. 

Dujidee. — Hilltown  Free  Church,  Dundee,  has 
been  reopened,  after  alteration  and  enlargement, 
at  a cost  of  about  2,500i.  The  church  is  seated 
for  a little  over  1,100.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
M'Cnlloch,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  M'Cullooh  & 
Fairley.  The  contractors  were  : — Mason  work, 
Mr.  James  Scott,  Broughty  Ferry  ; joiner 
work,  Messrs.  Crichton  & Sinclair  ; plaster 
work,  Mr.  Alex.  M'Ritchie ; plumber  work, 
Messrs.  J.  tSc  W.  Kinnes ; slater  work,  Messrs. 
Ramsay  & Reid;  painter  work,  Mr.  David  Pirie; 
smith  work,  Messrs.  W.  Foote  & Son. 

Spittal.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Spittal,  N.B,,  was  laid 
on  the  Slst  ult.  by  Sir  D.  C.  Marjoribanks,  M.P. 
The  building  will  take  the  place  of  an  older 
structure  which  has  become  inadequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  congregation.  It  is  designed 
in  the  Early  Gothic  style,  and  is  intended  to 
accommodate  330  sitters,  exclusive  of  the  plat- 
form  for  the  choir.  Accommodation  to  the  extent 
of  170  sittings  will  be  provided  in  the  galleries. 
In  the  rear  of  the  building  will  be  the  session- 
house,  vestry,  and  other  conveniences  adjoining. 
The  main  gable  will  be  flanked  on  the  south  side 
by  a tower  and  spire  measuring  93  ft.  to  the  top 
of  the  weather  vane.  The  plans  of  the  building 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  James  Alexander  Doull, 
Edinburgh;  and  the  contractors  are: — For  the 
mason  work,  Messrs.  Craig  & Sons,  Berwick; 
joiner  work,  Mr.  J.  M'Call,  Castlegate,  Berwick ; 
slate  and  plaster  work,  Mr.  Dickson,  Tweed- 
mouth;  plumber  and  glazier  work,  Mr.  Sidey, 
Tweedmoutb;  smith  and  founder  work,  Messrs. 
Robertson,  Tweedmoutb.  The  coat  was  about 
3,0001. 

Didsbury  — A new  Wesleyan  chapel,  adjacent 
to  the  Wesleyan  College  at  Didsbury,  has  been 
opened.  The  chapel  has  been  built  through  the 
liberality  of  Mias  Heald  and  Mr.  W.  N.  Heald,  of 
Didsbury.  The  architect  was  the  late  Mr.  H.  H. 
Vale,  of  Liverpool,  but  the  work  has  been  carried 
out  under  tbe  superintendence  of  Mr.  Barry,  of 
the  same  town,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Vale’s 
death.  Tbe  chapel  consists  of  nave,  aisles, 
transept,  organ-chamber,  ucd  vestries,  with  iron 
columns  supporting  nave  arcade.  The  style 
adopted  is  Gothic,  and  the  tower  and  spire  rise 
to  a height  of  132  ft. 

Bury  St.  Edmund’s. — Tbe  tender  of  Mr.  J. 
Williams,  builder,  of  St.  John’s-street,  for  tbe 
erection  of  the  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  and 
Schools,  in  Brentgovel-street,  for  the  sum  of 
1,605L  83.,  has  been  accepted. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Frescot. — New  Board  schools,  situate  in  War- 
rington-road,  Prescot,  were  opened  on  the  23rd 
ult.  Accommodation  has  been  provided  for  650 
boys,  girls,  and  infants.  Spacious  classrooms 
adjacent  to  the  principal  rooms  have  been 
erected,  together  with  lavatories  and  large  play- 
grounds. The  walks  are  asphalted,  the  front  of 
the  schools  being  laid  out  for  landscape  garden- 
ing. The  architects  were  Messrs.  Chapman  & 
Snape,  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Staffordshire. 

CiilsaZmond. — New  Board  schools  have  recently 
been  opened  at  Culaalmond,  Aberdeenshire.  The 
old  achool-room  still  stands,  and  will  be  used  as 
a classroom.  The  new  building,  which  is  erected 
at  right  angles  with  the  old  one,  is  48  ft.  by  24  ft., 
and  14  ft.  to  the  ceiling.  Tbe  school  has  accom- 
modation  for  150  scholars,  and  has  been  built 
at  a cost  of  a little  over  8001. 

Yarmouth. — The  Yarmouth  School  Board  have 
just  opened  new  school-rooms  at  Cobholm 


Island.  These  are  the  first  now  buildings  opened 
by  the  Board.  Mr.  J.  W.  Cookerill  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  B.  Springall  the  builder.  Ac. 
oommodation  is  provided  for  100  infants  and  80 
girls.  Tbe  cost  was  856Z. 

Peterhead. — The  Burgh  School  Boai-d  have 
accepted  the  following  tenders  for  the  addition  to 
the  Buohanhaven  School: — -Mason  work,  Mr. 
William  M'Douald,  1321.  7b.  ; carpenter  work, 
Mr.  John  Taylor,  221.  15s.;  blacksmith  work, 
Mr.  Lauohlan  Fraser,  17L  14s. ; and  slater  work, 
Mr.  Wm,  Simpson,  61.  7b. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Itickerscote.  — Anew  sohool-ohurch,  for  the 
hamlet  of  Rickerscote,  Stafford,  was  opened  on 
the  30th  ult.  The  plans,  which  were  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Moss,  at  a cost  of  350L,  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  S.  Ginders.  The  main  building  is  40  ft.  by 
18  ft.,  and  will  accommodate  120  persons. 

Low  Coniscliffe. — New  sohooi  buildings,  erected 
at  the  coat  of  Mr.  A.  Pease,  have  been  opened  in 
the  village  of  Low  Coniscliffe.  The  material 
used  is  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  the  roof 
is  high  and  open.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls 
is  covered  with  Minton’s  glazed  tiles.  The 
sohooi  accommodates  100  scholars.  Its  style  is 
Gothic.  The  cost  will  be  about  l,O00L  Mr.  W. 
Bell  is  the  architect.  The  contractors  were  Mr. 
A.  Boyd,  bricklayers’'  and  plasterers’  work ; 
Messrs.  T.  Gargate  & Son,  joiners’;  Mr.  Emer- 
son  Smith,  plumbers’ ; Messrs.  Atkinson  & Son, 
slaters’;  and  Mr.  J.  Swinbank,  painters’. 

Chester. — On  the  Slst  ult.  the  new  King’s 
School,  Chester,  was  formally  opened  by  the 
Duke  of  Westminster.  The  building  just  opened 
adjoins  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral,  with 
whose  ancient  architecture  it  is  in  harmony. 
The  rooms  are  spacious.  The  cost  of  the  sohooi, 
when  complete,  will  be  about  10,000Z.  Mr.  John 
Douglas  is  the  architect. 


Iiofliis  gtcctbiir. 

Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat.  By  WiLtiAii  Lees, 
M.A.  With  200  Illustrations.  London  and 
Glasgow:  Collins,  Sons,  & Co.  1877. 

The  Messrs.  Collins’s  “Advanced  Science  Series” 
of  educational  books  promises  to  be  a valuable 
and  at  the  same  time  a cheap  contribution  to 
the  special  literature  provided  for  the  fortunate 
students  of  the  present  generation.  The  number 
of  the  series  which  is  now  under  our  notice  is  a 
development  of  the  elementary  treatise  prepared 
by  the  same  author,  and  both  are  in  conformity 
with  the  syllabus  of  the  Government  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art.  The  references 
throughout  the  book  to  solved  problems  and  the 
diagrams  of  practical  illustrations  will  be  found 
eminently  useful  to  au  architect  in  any  attempt 
to  find  out  for  himself  the  acoustical  enigmas 
which  surround  him  in  theconstruction  of  build- 
ings ; for  it  is  right  to  say  no  chapter  in  the 
book  is  devoted,  as  it  might  have  been,  to  such 
a practical  [applicatioa  of  principles.  In  the 
section  of  “ Light,”  tbe  defects  of  tbe  eye  in 
different  persons,  and  the  delnsions  to  which  it 
is  liable,  are  well  explained,  both  in  the  text  and 
by  diagrams;  in  fact,  a great  deal  can  be  agree- 
ably learnt  from  Mr.  Lees’s  easy  description,  even 
by  people  who  seek  not  so  much  solid  instruction 
as  general  information;  and  if  tbe  ordinary 
reader  can  but  overcome  a certain  dread  at  the 
awful  sobriety  of  headings  to  chapters  of  scien- 
tlfio  discourse,  he  will  find  plenty  to  amuse 
him  therein.  In  the  section  devoted  to  “ Heat,” 
there  is  a short  and  incomplete  reference  to 
smoky  chimneys,  and  it  terminates  with  an  illns. 
tration  of  the  principle  of  ventilation  explained 
by  the  following  experiment, — elementary,  no 
doubt,  but  one  that  cannot  be  too  often  shown  at 
a time  while  tbe  ceilings  and  roofs  of  crowded 
rooms  and  publio  halls  remain  often  totally  inno- 
cent of  any  means  of  escape  for  foul  air.  “ Place,” 
says  Mr.  Lees,  “a  glass  receiver, with  an  aperture 
at  the  top,  over  a candle,  put  into  a flat  dish,  in 
which  there  is  water.  In  a short  time  the  air  in 
the  receiver  becomes  vitiated  by  the  combustion, 
and  the  candle-flame,  gradually  dwindling  down, 
is  at  last  extinguished.  If,  however,  tbe  candle 
be  relighted,  and  a card  be  placed  in  the  funnel 
or  chimney,  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  the  candle 
continues  to  burn,  preserving  its  brightness 
almost  unimpaired.  The  reason  of  this  is  that 
the  vitiated  air  now  escapes  through  one  of  the 
passages,  while  fresh  air  gets  in  by  the  other.” 
Tbe  cause  of  many  other  apparently  complicated 
effects  is  explained  with  equal  lucidity,  and  we 


therefore  recommend  the  book,  with  some  satis, 
faction,  to  a host  of  readers. 


Ure’s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines:  contahiing  a clear  Exposition  of  their 
Principles  and  Practice.  Seventh  edition, 
completely  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  By 
Robert  Hunt,  P.R  S.,  Keeper  of  tbe  Mining 
Records;  assisted  by  F.  W.  Rudler,  F.G.S., 
and  by  numerous  Contributors.  Iliustrated 
with  more  than  2,100  Engravings  on  Wood. 
This  work,  which  appears  in  the  remarkable 
list  of  dictionaries  advertised  by  Messrs.  Long, 
mans  & Co.  in  our  last,  has  been  commended  by 
ns  on  more  oocasions  than  one,  and  it  should 
suffice  now  to  state  that  the  present  edition,  the 
seventh,  published  under  the  able  care  of  Mr. 
Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  is  even  more  valuable  than 
its  predecessor. 

Every  division  of  the  arts,  each  special  process 
of  manufacture,  and  all  branches  of  mining, 
bave  been  cautiously  examined,  and  such  im- 
provements as  have  been  proved  to  be  of  real 
utility  bave  been  recorded  in  all  necessary 
detail.  This  has  led  to  an  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  volumes,  to  the  rejection  of  many  articles 
which  had  become  obsolete,  and  to  the  curtail- 
ing of  others  which  are  of  less  importance  than 
the  new  ones.  The  more  important  articles 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  re-written,  and  all 
of  them  subjeoted  to  a critical  revision,  while 
many  entirely  new  articles  have  been  introduced. 

The  list  of  contributors  shows  to  whom  the 
dictionary  is  indebted  for  its  numerous  and 
important  technical  articles,  while  the  articles 
themselves  afford  evidence  of  their  having  been 
treated,  in  all  cases,  by  men  thorooghly  expe- 
rienced in  the  processes  which  they  have 
described. 

To  all  those  gentlemen  who  have  favoured  the 
editor  with  contributions  his  thanks  are  tendered 
in  tbe  preface, — especially  to  Mr.  Higgin,  whose 
article  on  “ Calico  Printing  ” gives  a more 
satisfactory  description  of  that  industry  than 
any  other  to  be  fonnd  in  any  language  ; to  Mr. 
Hilary  Bauerman,  who  has  brought  tbe  articles 
“Iron”  and  “Steel”  up  to  the  most  reoent 
date;  and  to  Mr.  John  Darlington,  who  has  anb- 
mitted  to  a complete  revision  all  the  articles 
connected  with  mining.  The  book  is  a library 
in  its  own  department. 


VARIORUM. 

“Craoroft’s  Trustees’  Gnide”  (Stanford)  de. 
serves  recommendation.  It  has  reached  a twelfth  . 
edition  since  its  first  issue  in  1873,  and  though 
simply  called  the  “ Trustee’s  Guide,”  might  very 
appropriately  be  called  the  “ Trustee’s  and  In. 
vestor’s  Guide,”  It  is  divided  into  three  parts : — 

1.  On  the  powers  of  investment  by  trustees;  2. 

A digest  of  reported  decisions  bearing  on  invest- 
ments by  trustees ; and  3.  Tables  of  securities. 
The  third  part  of  the  work  is  as  useful  to  inves. 
tors  generally  as  to  trustees,  and  forms  of  itself 
fully  two-thirds  of  the  entire  book.  In  Part  I.  ; 
the  special  and  general  directions  are  very  im- 
portant. For  example,  every  trustee  should 
ascertain  from  tbe  instrument  creating  the  trust 
the  securities  in  which  he  is  authorised  to  invest ; 
and  before  sale  or  investment  have  the  authority, 
in  writing,  of  the  person  whose  request  or  con. 
sent  to  the  sale  or  investment  is  required.  If  the 
instrument  does  not  name  tbe  securities,  trustees 
may  invest  in  Consols;  and,  if  having  some 
power  as  to  making  investments,  and  if  not  ex- 
pressly forbidden,  and  if  the  investment  be  in 
other  respects  reasonable  and  proper,  they  may 
invest  in  other  securities  named  in  the  book. 
The  book  shows  how  mistakes  may  be  made  by 

trustees  which  would  render  them  liable. 

“Debrett’s  Illustrated  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  li 
Knightage”  appears  as  usual,  and  maintaios  its  I 
character.  It  supplies  more  details  than  any  | 
other  book,  concerning  tbe  naval,  military,  and  i| 
civil  services,  not  only  of  the  head  of  the  family 
but  also  of  his  younger  sons ; and  would  seem  to 
be  the  only  work  that  furnishes  the  addresses  of 
younger  adult  children  and  of  the  widows  of 
peers,  baronets,  and  knights;  with  surnames  acd 
inferior  titles  in  alphabetical  order  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  a system  that  facilitates  reference. 

It  olaims  to  have  been  corrected  to  tbe  15th  of  1 

January. The  last  volume  published  by  the  i 

Sussex  ArohEBologioal  Society  is  a General  j 
Index  by  Mr.  H.  Campkin,  F.S.A.,  to  the  first  | 
twenty-five  volnmes  of  their  published  Trans-  j 
actions,  called  “ Sussex  Arcbmological  Col-  I 
lections.”  A mass  of  valuable  matter  is  thus  | 
rendered  available  to  inquirers  and  students. 
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gltsallmtea. 

The  Portico  of  St.  Martin’s.— We  quite 
igree  with  the  Vioar  that  it  is  time  that  public 
itteution  should  be  drawn  to  the  onslaught 
Thich  is  to  be  made  in  the  present  session  of 
Parliament  on  the  portico  of  St.  Martin’s  Church, 
Crafalgar.equare.  Any  serious  interference  with 
ts  proportions  is  a matter  of  general  concern. 

‘ The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  with  a com. 
nendable  desire  to  improve  the  communications 
)f  this  district,  are  applying  to  Parliament  for 
power  to  oonstrnob  a new  street  from  Totten- 
ham-court-road  to  Charing-oross,  entering  Tra- 
falgar.square  by  the  narrow  thoroughfare  be- 
tween St.  Martin’s  Church  and  the  National 
Gallery.  At  this  point  it  is  proposed  to  gain 
an  additional  width  of  20  ft.  for  the  roadway 
by  removing  entirely  the  present  steps  in 
front  of  the  portico,  and  instead  of  them  placing 
flights  of  steps  inside,  between  each  pair  of 
columns,  and  three  or  four  steps  at  each  of  the 
doors  which  open  immediately  into  the  churoh. 
Theresultof  this  alteration  asregardstbecolnmns 
will  be  that,  instead  of  standing  on  the  platform 
of  the  portico  as  a base,  with  a graceful  flight 
of  steps  in  front  of  them,  they  will  appear 
elevated  on  pedestals  of  unequal  heights,  rising 
from  3 ft.  on  the  north  to  5 ft.  on  the  south  (the 
inequality  being  commensurate  with  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  roadway),  and  there  will  bo  no  steps 
projecting  in  front.”  We  trust  there  will  be 
such  an  expression  of  opinion  both  without  and 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  as  will  either 
cause  a diversion  of  the  intended  new  street  to 
another  line,  or  lead  to  the  omission  from  the 
Bill  before  Parliament  of  so  much  of  the 
schedule  as  relates  to  the  portico  of  St.  Martin’s. 

The  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  War 
Office. — In  reply  to  a question  in  the  Honae  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Gerard  Noel  said  the  attention 
of  the  Government  had  been  called  to  the  deaths 
of  certain  officers  referred  to  by  name,  and  he 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  they  were  not 
in  any  way  to  be  attributed  to  the  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  War  Office.  From  a War  Office 
return  issued  on  the  19th  of  January  last,  it  ap- 
peared that  out  of  the  total  number  of  employes, — 
namely,  G30, — there  were  nine  absent  owing  to 
sickness.  One  of  the  illnesses  was  typhoid 
fever,  and  the  others  were  bronchitis,  congestion 
of  the  liver,  stoppage  of  the  bowels,  rheumatic 
gout,  sprain,  and  a disease  of  the  mouth.  Com- 
plaints  bad  been  made  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
buildings,  and  whenever  made  they  had  been 
attended  to  with  every  desire  to  remedy  the  evil. 
It  would  not  be  nsnal  to  lay  such  complaints  on 
the  table  of  the  House.  A committee  had  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  War  Office,  and  their  report  was  ready 
and  would  forthwith  be  printed.  He  could  assure 
1 the  House  that  every  exertion  would  be  made  on 
the  part  of  the  War  Office  and  the  Office  of 
Works  to  carry  out  stringently  and  eS'ectaally 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee. 

Tenterden  Steeple.  — A correspondent 
writes:  — “A  surveyor,  said  to  have  been 
appointed  by  Mr.  E.  Christian,  has  reported 
‘that  the  four  pinnacles, with  the  turrets  on  which 
they  stand,  must  be  palled  down  and  rebuilt.’ 
Nowit  will  be  satisfactory  to  non.residents  and  all 
'lovers  of  national  monuments’  to  hear  that 
the  pinnacles,  &o.,  have  been  recently  examined 
by  a person  of  great  experience  and  of  as  great 
authority  as  the  surveyor  said  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Christian,  and  pronounced  to  be 
perfectly  sound,  and  only  in  want  of  a little 
‘ pointing,’  &o.,  at  an  expense  for  material  and 
labour,  exclusive  of  scaffolding,  of  about  51.  As 
the  pinnacles  have  withstood  the  gales  of  last 
month,  about  as  violent  as  any  the  oldest  in- 
habitant can  remember,  without  showing  the 
smallest  symptom  of  weakness,  the  inhabitants 
generally  are  perfectly  satisfied  of  their  stability, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  other  person 
in  the  parish  besides  the  vicar  and  chorch- 
wardens  of  a contrary  opinion.  Do  what  yon 
can  to  save  our  steeple.” 

Oxford  Main  Drainage. — The  Local  Board 
have  accepted  tenders  for  the  rising  main  of 
24-in.  cast-iron  pipes  from  their  Pumping 
Station  to  the  intended  Sewage  Farm,  a dis- 
tance of  a mile  and  a half,  and  the  work  will  be 
commenced  early  in  Marob.  The  contractors 
I for  the  supply  of  the  pipes  are  Messrs.  Cochrane 
& Co.,  Woodside  Ironworks,  Dudley  ; and  for  the 
lajing,  Mr.  F.  C.  Bugbird,  Eufield;  and  the 
engineer  is  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  Assoc.  Inst.  O.E., 
Oxford, 

j 
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Footprints  in  Dnm&iessHire  [Sandstone. 
Some  years  ago  geologists  were  much  interested 
in  the  discovery  of  fossil  footprints  in  the  red 
sandstone  of  Corncockle  Quarry,  near  Loohma- 
ben,  Dumfriesshire.  According  to  the  Dumfries 
Courier,  there  has  recently  been  bought  at  Corn- 
cookie  a number  of  slabs  intended  for  headstones, 
by  Mr.  M'Meekan,  monumental  mason,  Dumfries, 
on  which  are  a great  number  of  impressions  of 
the  feet  of  an  animal.  On  one  slab,  3 ft.  4 in. 
broad,  there  is  a double  row  of  footprints, 
resembling  those  of  a tortoise.  There  are  twenty 
impressions  in  each  row,  and  each  is  If  in.  long 
by  If  in.  broad.  The  distance  between  the  rows 
is  4 in.  There  are  also  impressions,  on  other 
parts,  of  claws,  five  in  number.  These  marks 
are  from  ^ in.  to  f in.  in  length.  Oq  other  slabs 
there  are  similar  rows  of  footsteps  running 
diagonally  across  the  slabs. 

Newcastle  and  the  Artisans'  Dwellings 
Act. — Matters  of  life  and  death  appear  to  be 
treated  somewhat  lightly  in  the  North.  In  1875 
(according  to  the  Social  Review)  the  medioal 
officer  of  health  for  Newcastle,  during  the  course 
of  a house-to-house  visitation,  declared  that 
certain  houses  in  Pandon  Ward,  from  their  con- 
dition, situation,  and  surroundings,  were  unfit 
for  human  habitation,  the  average  death-rate  in 
that  district  being  about  double  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  town.  The  Corporation,  after  having 
these  important  official  statements  before  them 
for  twelve  months,  decided  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  hurry  in  placing  the  district  under 
the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  as  then  proposed. 
Recently,  one  of  the  houses  in  this  unhealthy 
area  fell  down,  and  killed  three  persons  thereby, 
and  the  neighbouring  booses  fronting  the  street 
have  for  some  time  been  standing  ominously 
out  of  the  perpendicular. 

Speculating  Builders  in  Glasgow. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Landlords’  AsBOciation, 
on  the  30t.h  ult.,  Mr.  Alex.  Stewart,  who  pre- 
sided,  expressed  astonishment  at  the  reckless- 
ness of  builders  and  of  speculators.  The  high 
prices  whioh  ruled  in  the  city  were,  ho  said,  in 
a great  measure  caused  by  speculation.  There 
were  men  passing  through  their  bauds  properties 
worth  50,0001.,  who,  when  they  began,  had  nob  a 
single  farthing  of  the  purcbaae-money.  The 
secret  of  their  financing  he  did  nob  know.  These 
builders  without  capital  found  possessors  of 
ground  willing  to  assist  them  with  pecuniary 
advances  j bub  sometimes  these  ventures  proved 
unsuccessful.  It  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  if  purchasers  of  property  eschewed 
such  speculators,  and  made  certain  that  the 
persons  with  whom  they  were  dealing  were 
engaged  in  bond  fide  transactions. 

The  Wilson  Lamp,  Sheffield. — The  old  site 
of  Elliott’s  monument,  in  the  Market-place, 
Sheffield,  will  shortly  be  occupied  by  the  large 
lamp  whioh  the  town  authorities  are  having 
made  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Wilson,  a 
student  at  the  School  of  Art.  The  lamp  will 
stand  on  a stone  basework  3 ft.  6 in.  square,  and 
about  2 ft.  deep.  Around  this  are  slabs  forming 
the  ground  work,  whioh  will  be  9 ft.  square.  The 
lamp  is  22  ft,  in  height,  and  is  of  oaat-iron.  It 
coneiets  of  a square  column,  panelled  on  each 
side,  and  decorated  in  the  Italian  style.  From 
each  side  springs  an  arm,  supported  by  a dragon, 
and  bearing  a lamp  at  its  extremity,  whilst  a 
fifth  lamp  rises  from  its  centre.  Two  of  the 
panels  in  the  base  are  occupied  by  figures  in  bold 
relief,  representing  “ Theory,”  and  “ Practice.” 

New  Court-House  and  Police-Station, 
Whitby. — The  new  Court-house  and  Police- 
station,  ordered  to  be  built  about  two  years  ago 
by  the  North  Riding  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
are  now  finished.  The  building  is  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan stylo,  and  occupies  a site  on  the  Spring- 
hill  road.  The  entire  building  is  heated  by 
means  of  an  efficient  hgt-water  apparatus,  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  James  Naylor,  of  Northallerton,  who 
has  bad  the  contract  for  the  iron  work  and  bells. 
The  builder  is  Mr.  W.  Langdale,  of  Whitby,  and 
the  other  contractors  are  Mr.  Thomas  Alderson, 
of  Northallerton,  painting  and  decorating;  Mr. 
W.  Banes,  of  Ripon,  slating  ; and  Mr.  Smithson, 
Whitby,  plumbing,  glazing,  and  gas  fittings. 
The  building  has  been  erected  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Walter  Stead,  North  Riding,  ai-ohitect  and 
surveyor. 

House  Building  Regulation  in  York. — 
On  the  7th  inst.  a numerously  attended  meeting 
was  held  at  York,  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  chair, 
at  which  it  was  resolved  that  every  new  street 
shall  have  in  connexion  with  it  one  or  more  back 
streets  or  roads  at  least  10  ft,  in  width,  to  afford 
access  for  carts  to  the  back  of  every  bouse. 
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A Roadside  Fountain  at  Byfleet. — Travel- 
lers on  the  high-road  from  Weybridge  to  Byfleet 
and  Cobham  cannot  fail  to  notice  an  ornamental 
drinking-fountain  and  cattle-trough,  recently 
erected  by  Admiral  the  Hon.  F.  Egerton,  M.P., 
just  without  the  lodge-entrance  to  his  residence 
at  St.  George’s-hill,  The  admiral  has  had  some 
private  waterworks  constructed  on  the  estate, 
for  the  use  of  the  mansion,  and  with  kindly  con- 
sideration be  embraced  the  opportunity  to  have 
a pipe  laid  from  the  same  spring  as  that  whioh 
supplies  the  reservoir  to  the  road,  in  order  that 
the  weary  and  thirsty  traveller  might  at  all 
times  obtain  a refreshing  draught  of  pure  water. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mesars- 
Andereon  & Son,  of  Erith  and  London,  and  Mr, 
Woods  (builder),  of  Cobham. 

Learning  a Trade. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Social  Science  Association  was 
held  recently  at  Boston.  At  the  sitting  of  the 
10th  of  January  there  was  a discussion  on  the 
subject  of  Bchool.fihops.  It  was  urged  that  boys 
could  be  better  instructed  by  this  way  in  two 
years  than  in  seven  under  the  old  system  of 
learning  a trade;  and  the  Rev.  Everett  Hale 
maintained  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
work  up  every  man  and  woman  to  the  best  ends 
to  whioh  they  were  adapted.  Industrial  eduoa- 
tion  found  general  favour  at  the  meeting. 

Assistant  Architect,  Metropolitan  Board. 
The  committee  have  submitted,  in  compliance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  Board,  the  names  of 
six  candidates  for  the  post  of  assistant  architect 
and  surveyor  in  the  Building  Act  Office.  They 
are  as  follows : — Mr.  Daniel  Robert  Dale,  Mr. 
William  Fogerty,  Mr.  John  Hebb,  Mr.  George 
MacDonell,  Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash,  and  Mr.  Jasper 
Wager. 

Settled  at  Last. — The  question  whioh  has 
agitated  the  Manchester  Corporation  for  some 
time, — whether  the  new  Corporation  building 
should  be  called  the  “Town-ball”  or  the  “ City- 
hall” — has  been  settled.  By  thirty-five  votes 
to  twenty-three  it  was  decided  that  the  building 
should  be  called  the  “Town-hall,”  as  we  have 
urged  it  should  be. 

St.  Helen’s  Sorveyorsliip.— At  the  Quar- 
terly Council  Meeting,  held  on  the  Ist  inst., 
Mr.  James  Harb,  district  surveyor  of  Pendleton, 
was  appointed  surveyor  to  St.  Helen’s,  at  a 
salary  of  300Z.  per  annum.  There  were  eighty- 
six  candidates,  and  eleven  were  selected.  Mr. 
Brunton,  of  Durham,  was  second. 

Bricklayers’  Technical  Educational 
Classes.  — The  first  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  and  diplomas  took  place  on  Thursday, 
February  15tb,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  John- 
street,  AdelpUi,  when  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tect?, officiated. 

Professor  Weekes,  R.A. — It  is  announced 
in  a Birmingham  paper  that  Mr.  Weekes,  R.A., 
is  so  much  out  of  health  that  he  has  been 
obliged  to  resign  the  Professorship  of  Soolpture 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr.  Weekes  is  seventy 
years  of  age.  He  is  one  of  Chantrey'a  pupils, 
and  succeeded  to  his  study  in  Pimlico. 

The  Parish  Church  at  Hatton  is  to  be  re- 
built,  and  the  parishioners  have  approved  of  the 
design  by  Mr.  W.  Young,  of  Exeter  Hall,  Strand. 
The  same  architect  has  been  commissioned  to 
restore  a portion  of  the  east  front  of  Haddington 
Abbey. 

The  Proposed  Shropshire  Archeeological 
Society. — A few  weeks  back  we  announced  that 
a Society  of  this  description  was  in  oouree  of 
formation  in  the  oonnty  of  Shropshire.  We 
learn  that  a large  number  ofpersons  have  already 
intimated  their  intention  of  joining  the  Society. 

The  Scaffold  Accident  in  Lambeth. — Tho 
jury  returned  a verdict  of  “ Accidental  death,  ’ 
adding  their  opinion  that  scaffolds  of  130  ft.  in 
height  ought  not  to  be  erected  without  more  sup- 
ports than  the  scaffold  itself  afforded.  We  will 
give  some  precise  particulars  of  the  scaffold  in 
our  next. 

Asphalte. — The  tender  of  the  BrunswickRook 
Asphalte  Paving  Company  has  been  accepted 
for  paving  the  ground  floor  of  Messrs.  Kinaban’s 
bottling  stores.  Great  Tichfield.street,  It  will 
be  laid  with  3.in.  concrete  and  1-in.  asphalte. 

The  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Brackley 
have  given  notice  to  their  employers  of  au 
advance  of  a halfpenny  per  hour  from  February 
23,  1877,  to  be  paid  to  all  hands. 

Royal  Architectural  Museum.— The  Mer- 
obant  Taylors’  Company  have  given  thirty 
guineas  in  aid  of  the  Royal  Architectural 
Museum  and  School  of  Art,  Westminster, 
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For  proTiding  and  laying  York  j 
Acton,  for  Local  Board  : — 

Knight 

Sertt' ■. 

Watkins  ^ 

Mowlem  & Co 

Coat 

Turner 

Wilson 

Nowell  & Robson  (accepted) 


paving,  kerbing,  4c.,  at 

£4,417  0 0 

4,355  0 0 

4,345  0 0 

4,344  0 0 

4,252  10  0 

4,200  0 0 


TO  COERESPONDENTS. 

J.  P.— J.  M.  A.— /.  T.  N.— MiB.  C.-D,  G.-G.  B.  T.— W.  T 
L.  B.-P.  8.— S.  H,— A.  M.-J.  A H.— H.  de  M.-J,  M.— H,  L.-F.  S 
J.  W.  S. — Messrs.  C.— G.  T.  C. — H,  T.  (beyond  our  provineet 
Jf,  J.  (ditto).— B.  (under  our  mark).— H.  H.  (aJieady  meutioned).  j 
We  are  compelled  to  decline  poUitlne  out  books  and  elvS 
addresses.  | 

All  etatements  ot  facts,  lists  of  teodors,  Ac.  must  be  eccompant 
by  tbe  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  i 
publioalton, 

NoTt — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read.i 
pnbUc  meetiors,  rests,  of  course,  with  tbe  authors. 


' For  rebnilding  No.  7,  Maddox-street.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Williams  & Gritteu.  Mr.  Lewis  Solomon,  archi. 
toot:— 

Palmer £2,244  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 2,0tJ5  0 0 

Patman  & Fotberingham  2,050  0 0 

Downs  & Co 1,973  o 0 

Mark  3,900  0 0 

Elkington  ..  i,870  0 0 


For  new  warehonse,  St.  John's^street,  for  Messrs- 
Dillamore  & Rowley.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect.  Qnan. 
titles  by  Mr.  H.  Loregrove 

...ii.ras  0 0 

..  1,690  0 0 
...  1,545  0 0 
..  1,530  0 0 
...  1,479  0 0 

Trinity.Toad,  Upper 


For  eleven  warebonses 
Mr,  Alderman  Knight. 

& Mortimer: — 


Milton-street,  Cripplegate,  for 
uantitiea  by  Messrs.  Karalake 


Lidstone 


Crabb. 


Colls  & Sons 

Scrivener  & White. 
Newman  & Mann  . 
Stinipson  & Co 


Quantities  by  Mr. 

Conservatory, 

r-ooo  n 


Morter 


Ashby  & Horner. 


Peto  Brothers 

Ashby  Brothers  (accepted). 


For  the  erection  of  five  hfinsBa 
grove,  N.W.  (late  Little  James-ai 
Mr,  Christopher  Eales,  architect : 

Harris  Brothers  

Watson  Brothers 

Kelly  Brothers 

Macey 


on.  THURSDAY. 


CHARGES  FOR 

ANTED”  ADVERTISEMENT; 


Downs 


Ashby  Bro 
Sewell 


Scrivener  & White 


Newman  & Mann 


Nightingale 


SITUATIONS  TACANT. 

8I1  Iln«i  (about  flfty  word*)  or  under 4*.  t 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  word*)  Os.  6 

SITUATIONS  Wanted. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  word*)  or  under  . , 5a,  6 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  word*! Oa.  8 

PEB-PAYMBNT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 


, w,oo/  u u 

Manley  & Rogers  9,207  0 0 

For  paving  works  and  macadamising  roadways  in  St 
ancraa  nari.sb.  Mr  W R n f”.  ^ 


Temple  & Foster 


Crockett 


Pancraa  parish.  Mr.  W.  B.  Sco 

, A.  A F.  Calverhouse 

Griffiths  - 

Aspinal  & Son 

Mowlem  & Co.  (accepted) 
Wilson  


For  works  required  to  be  done  in  the  erecti 
Block  of  new  buildings  at  the  National  am 
Crippled  Boys’  Home,  Kenningtoo.  Mr.  E. 
srchitect.  (Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Tasker:— 

Scrivener  & White  £6,433 

6,’297 
6,191 
0,097 
6,971 
6.934 
6,870 


13.760  0 0 

12,005  0 0 

For  laying  ont  and  forming  paths.  &c  . tn  tha  Qf 

St.  Giles  Burial-grounds.  Mr.' W.  B.  Scott," 

0 0 

3,665  0 0 

0 0 

^-,r  • u 3.374  0 0 

Killingbsck  3350  0 0 

Mowlem  A Co 3,353  q q 

a.  Perkins  (accepted)  2,193  0 0 

For  re-i^tating  tbe  mill,  engine-houte,  and  boiler 

? Tra  “ice  Mills,  Rotherhithe°  for 

tessrs.  WoDuhriduft  Rmit-k  »-  r-..  •«»_ 


Brass  

Manley  A Rogers 
Adamson  A Son,.,. 
Newman  A Mann , 
Lathey  Brothers  , 
Lucas  Brothers... 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Liimted)J 
Quairpnen  and  Stone  Merchanta. 

Liat  of  Prioea  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdte 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  q 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Oorsham,  Wilts.  fADTPi 


For  painting  and  repairs  st  21,  Delamere-crescent* 
addin^on.  Mr.  Tabberer,  architect 

Cohen £195  q 0 


woodtoidg.,  s«tb,  “a 

Shurmur  (accepted  without  competition),..  £6, .490 

3,6W  0 0 

H.  ATiliiamson. M ° ® 

3'2oo  0 0 

J.  Williamson,  juD..  ..  0 qqq  n n 

Av.T.wiUiam’son j 

For  alterations  to  the  Citv  nf  /»  1 > 

street  Messrs.  Lamb  A Church,  architects 

‘^1%  « 

Hoekley !™  » » 

eoddJ ° 


For  sundry  repairs  and  alterations  to  premises.  197 
:ueen  s-gate,  8.W.  Mr.  Burn,  architect  — 

£1,053  0 0 
9-40  0 0 
796  0 0 
699  0 0 


StimpsonA  Co. 


Mark 


Aspbalce. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

[.  STODART  A 0( 
Office: 

No.  90.  Oannon.atreet,  B.O.  [Adtt.^ 


Mercer. 


Av.  Long....;;!;;;””; 

Garland  

Birth  

titephens  A Bastow 
Jacob  Long  


The  Seyssel  and  metallic  Lava  Asphaltl 


Bladwell . 


Ambrose 


-The  best  and  cheapest  materials  fordamj: 
.0  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow 

•rooms,  granaries,  tnn.roomfi 
bing.rinks.  [Advt.] 

bbey  Oreen  Slates. — These 
fully  opened  out,  and  are  prot 
all  sizes,  and  in  any  qnantity. 
3io6  green  tint. — For  sample! 
^ -ulars.apply  to  the  MAJJAGBR 
Clynderwen,  R.8.O.,  Carmarthenshire.  [|Aj)tt.' 
Bine  Roofing  Slates  are  delivered,  in  fall 

trnck-loads,  free  to  any  railway  station  in  Grea.- 
Britain,  direct  from  the  North  Wales  Quarries 


Morris  A Son  (accepted) 


For  rebuilding  the  Union  Tavern,  King’s 
for  Mr.  P.  Guyer.  Mr.  John  Viney,  architfct 

by  Messrs.  Lamb  A Church ^ 

Shurmur ' j,?; 

Staines  A Son  

Eaton  ;;;; 

p™™ ITS 


For  the  alterations  and  additions  to  Panl's  h 
house,  Taunton.  Messrs,  Hay  A Oliver,  architects 

titles  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Tasker : 

Spider  (accepted)  £1,345  0 


Qnarriet 


Latta 


For  alterations  to  64,  Charlotte-street. 
Solomon,  architect : — 

Da^ey 

Patman  A Fotberingham 82 

Sayer  ;;_  75 

Williams  A Co gg 


Mr,  Lewis 


For  alterations  at  40,  Holborn. 
architect 


Mr,  Lewis  Solomon, 


Colis. 


W.  S.  ADAMS  & SON, 

. 41,  Marshall-atreet,  Golden-square,  W'' 
Catalogues  and  partioniars  forwarded  on 
application. — [Advt.] 


[p  W Crrao.ne  nw. 

Walker";;;;;;;;; ® » 

Beauchamp  (ac'cepted)";;;;;;;;;;;  ^'979  0 0 


T schools  at  Crewkerne. 

J.  Mountford  Allen,  architect 

,.£1,700  0 0 

Lye  A Sons 1^150  0 0 

Tf^k  inno  o f, 


MICHELMORE  A REAP: 


® COLLINCE'S  O PAT  EN^ol 


Munford , 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES! 

'^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTSI 

and  IlfPROVED  GATE  FITTINQS  of  every  Description,  c 

36a,  borough  road: 

Discount  to  Bunders.  t -n 

itraUdLUt,  two  sumps.  LONDON,  S.B.  . 


For  building  house  oa  Upton  Manor,  West 
d.  l.Dewman,  architect; — 

Martin (>3^ 

Hosking  Brothers ’597 


f 
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CMPPUIS’  PATENTS  EOE  PtEFLEOTING  AETIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

P E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer  of  every  Description  of 

DAYLIGHT  AND  GASLIGHT  REFLECTORS, 

69,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 

FOE  PEOSPEOTUSBS,  PRICE-LISTS,  &o.  APPLY  TO  THE  MANUPACTUEBE. 


CONIC  REFLECTOR  FDR  COUNTING  HOUSES 
AND  SHOP  WINDOWS 


qUADRA^^CUUR  REFLECTOR  FOR  BILLIARD TARIES 


.QUADRANGULAR  rORJEWElLERS  & SHOP  WINDOWS 


SIDE  VIEW  FRONT  VIEW 

SHIELD 


REFLECTOR 
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Price  One  Shilling,  a Short  Treatise,  eiplaining  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Tentilation,  entitled 


By  JAMES  CURTIS, 

BUILDES  OF  CHURCHES.  HALLS,  SCHOOLS,  CONSERVATORIES.  Ac.  IN  IRON  AND  ZINC 
_ lighting.  VENTILATING,  and  WARMING  on  NATURAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  PRINCIPT  US  The.  a*. 
i?eXTp“bli=  lib- 

±,stimate3  and  Plane  furnished  on  application. 


n Gratings  in  walls : 

, BUSTON-ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 


rpHE  ' lTfE-  'of  "siinViELllM  ■ FAIR-  I 


coropletwl  by  WILLI.AM  POLB, 
M ui  the  Institution  of  Civil  Kngiueers. 
London  : L0>‘QMAN3  a CO. 


*•  : >I“P  cloth.  3«.  6d.  (postage  4d. 

T OCKWOOD’S  BUILDER’S  an(3  CON- 

TRACTOR'S  PRICa  BOOK  for  1877.  BdlteJ  bv  F T W 
MILLER,  Architect,  4c  with  latest  prices  to  present  time.  •' Loni 
fcnowa  and  relied  on,  the  whole  revised  and  re-edited.”— auifdinp 

London  : CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7.  SUtloners'  Hall.conrt,  E C. 


THREE  USEFUL  BOOKS. 

Now  ready,  with  19  Woodcuts,  leather,  waistcoat-pocket  size. 

The  pocket"  technical  guide 

and  MEASURER,  for  BUILDBRS  and  SURVEYORS  contain- 
Bg  a Mmplele  Explanation  of  the  Terms  used  in  Building,  Technical 
Oirections  for  Measuring  Work  in  all  the  Building  Trades,  and  a com- 
idete  Bpeclfloatlou  for  Housee,  Roads,  andDralns,— By  A C.  BEATON 
, . Also,  by  the  tame  Author  : — 

In  leather,  waistcott-pocket  size,  with  33  cuts,  price  2a  post  free 

THE  POCKET  ESTIMATOR  for  the  BUILD. 

Itetbod  of  Estimating  the  various  Parts  of 
a DuilmBg  collectively.  Accurate  and  up  lodats.”— Ru/ldino  .Vrirz 

QUANTITIES  and  MEASUREMENTS  ; How 

‘3  Calculate  and  Take  them.  12mo.  cloth  limp.  Is.  6d.  (pottage  2d  ) 
• E.c. 


ilondon:  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  Statioue 


Just  published,  12uio.  cloth,  with  nearly  3«l  lliuaGations,  3d 
(postage  3d ), 

^LUMEING  : A Text-Book  to  the  Practice 

if-  *■’’«  Plumber.  With  Chapters  uuon 

Irc^NT&rVpI^^inw.**’®  Improvements.  By  AY.  P. 

'J’®  P"cll“l  muter  of  hie  trade." 

— Piiific  Jftallh.  “Mr.  Buchan's  work  will  not  only  bo  of  service  to 
nhe  young  plumber,  but  W the  body  of  the  nation  as  wolI,-_/ro“ 
CLmdon  ; CROaBY  LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  SUtloners'  Hall-court,  K.C. 
Now  ready.  Fourth  edition.  32mo.  ri 


QPON'S  ARCHITECTS’  and  BUILDERS’ 

E.  4 F,  N.  8F0N.  43,  Cbarlng-eross, 


s^e^Bc  the  Culvert  draining  the  St.  Florence  Valley.  F 
•'■eu  on  application  to  ti  e uodetaignec 
Tender,  inu.t^  ,e„t  to  JOHN  GDEPINE,  Esq.  Town  Clerk, 
MARCH  .^Ut.endorsed  ''  Tender  for  Culvert  Extoaslon." 
t necessarily  accepted. 

HENRY  T.  MORLEY,  Borough  Survej 


lowest  or  any  Tender 
Tenby,  February  12th,  Is’??’ 


Borough  of  Belfast.  — To  con- 

PUBLIC  WORKS. -The  Town  Council  desire 
8KWER^ni“in]’ required  in  the 
saw  ER  aQK  and  PA\  INO  of  a large  number  of  streeta  including 
brick  and  pijie-iewers.  etreet-gulllej,  draloi,  veutiUtiiig-shafu,  form- 
lug  and  paving  streets  wilh  pebbles  and  setta,  flagging  f-otway»  and 
vaiioutwurkscouDecied  therealth.  The  specification  and  panic'uUrs 

of  the  works  may  belDspectcd  atthe  Offlceof  the  EDeineerjIr  J T 

MONTGOMERY,  M.Iust,C.S.  in  the  Town-hall  whei"  sealed  Tenl 
dera.  on  ihe  office  forms,  fully  filled  up  and  endorsed  ” Tender  for 

DAY^fhe  Wlh  day  If  FEBRUARY,^18'^l‘rt'’NOON‘!'’  ThriolYet  m 
necessarily  he  accepted. 

JAMES  GUTHRIE,  Town  Clerk, 


n-bail,  Belfast.  ~th  February.  1877. 


■-  YOUNG, 
tectural  Studies." 4c. 

LNow  ready,  price  4>.  ^ 

AXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE  BOOK 

for  1877,  coDtaiulDg  above  72, (»0  prices,  carefully  corrected  and 
psvi.^  aceordiog  to  the  present  prices  of  material  and  labour 
■.ogether  with  many  new,  useful,  and  important  memoranda 
KELLY  4 CO.  51.  Great  Oiieen-street.  Lincoln's-liin  W 1" 
SIMPKIN  4 CO.  Stationer.' Hail<ourt,  E.C. ; and  all  Booksellers, 


QKYEING’'s"BmLDEEs“pEICE  BOOK 

^ for  1877. 

London : SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  4 CO. 

and  all  Booksellers. 


TMPROVEMENT  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

: . A*'**  *'T  Single  or  Double  Entry,  speciallvadanteri  f.ir 

KUILDEE3  and  CONTRACTORS,  by  the  Gainer  ' 


f the  Birkbevk 
■n  appHcaUon  to  Mr.  HENRY  C.  BEVBS, 


CONTRACTS- 


-Continued  from  p.  ii. 
rPENDEES  required  for  a Pair  of  VILLAS 

JL  andadetached  HOUSE,  at  Snarerbrook  Drawings  and  siieei 
acatijDB  to  be  seen  at  Mesirs.  THOMSON  4 PORVS,  East  ludii 

Cliaiubera.  T..ail»n>i,.1  -pi.-  i .'  .-pb.  iuux* 


T^EWSBUEY  and  HECKMONDWIKE 

“^’^'’^-^^'''NO’-The  Working  Corn- 
Wee  of  the  Dewsbury  and  Heckmondwike  Waterworks  Board 
i 1 FJ^ENCH  CUTTING  and  .... 

JOINTING  of  about  4J  miles  of  CA8T.IR0N  PIPES, 
wkhi  In  diatne'ei,  across  tbs  Valley  of  the  Calder  ’ • 
Whitley  and  Slaiucllff-,  Plans  can  be  ewn.  and  specific 

rs.  BATEiIAN4  HILL.  Engineers.  Albert  Chambers.Albeit- 
Waterworks  Board,  in 

BoDU  street.  In  Dewehury,  ou  and  after  Monday  the  mt 
FEBRUARY,  3877.  Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  “Tender*! 

Myliig,  to  he  sent  in  ad.lreesed  to  JESSE  SMITH,  Esq.  Clerk  to  tho 
WaUriror^  Board  Dewsbury,  on  or  before  THURSIBAY,  the  22ad 
day  ef  FEBRUARY,  1877.  The  Committee  do  not  bind  themselvi 
"•'■vpt  the  lowest  or  any  Tender.— Bv  order. 

JESSE  SMITH  and  WILLIAM  SYKES 

Clsrlis  In  *K.  D«„,bury  and  Heckmondwike 
rworks  Board. 

•y.  8lh  February,  1877. 


Clerks  l< 
Waterworks  Board  Offices.  Dew* 


CTO  SEWER  CONTRACTORS.  — The 

Works  for  the  Greenwich  District  le  nrenared  to 
'®'’  laying  down  about  433  feet  ruAoflS.inch 
PIPE  SEWER,  in  Tyrwhitt-road,  Deplforl,  and  other  Works  accord- 
ing to  the  speclflcatloD.  The  specification  aud  pit 
I^rticulars  oblaioed,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Board 


•et, 

-n,x  » ooi.  OO  ova  (Oil  oacura 

V l^blch  must  be  made  on  the  forms  to  DO  sun- 

plied  at  the  Boards  Offices),  sealed  up,  and  indorsed  “Tender  for 
In  Tyrwhitt-road,"  shoold  be  sent  to  the  Board's 
before  FOUR  p.m,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  28lh  of 
-^d  parties  tendering,  or  their  AgeuU.  should 
"Ices  at  Seven  p.m.  on  that  day.  The  Board 
accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

J.  SPENCER.  Clerk  of  the  Board. 


oX*s!**s 

FtimUABY  Inst. 
aiUud  at  the  said 
dues  not  bind  tUeU  U 


tnwleh,  February  13. 1877. 


nnOEOAD  CONTRACTORS.— TENDERS 

r»l''‘«^  lor  certain  EXC.AVATIONS  and  EMBANK- 
BRIDGES,  CULVERTS,  FENCING.  QUICKS^ 
UEUOEs,  4c.  comprised  in  the  Construction  of  a New  Public  Road 
(about  one  mile  in  length),  at  Widford,  in  the  county  of  Hertford 
^r.llug  to  the  drawings,  epecifleations,  and  bill  of  quantities, 
' uf  the  Engineer,  as  under,  on  or  alter 


MONDAY,  tie  lOl 
Copies  of  ths  bill 
which  sura  will  be 


renders  are  jequired^for  PRIMITIVE 


METHODIST  CHAPEL 
.^.d  specific.aiioo  seen  and  qna„...... 

Mr  A.  J.  ROUSE,  Architect  andSurvi 

delivered  and  aildrvaeeu  to  tni 

CONNELL,  49,  Marquis-rcvid,  Camden. square  NW  ou  or  hi 
eiidomd  “Tender  for  King’s-cross 'Chape”  4c." 

ocept  the  lowest  or  any  Tent 


id  SCHOOL,  KiagI 

obtained  o«  application  to 
Bramlsy-road.  Nutting- 


'Jiurtees  di^ot  bind  Ihemielve 


TIENDERS  for  TOWN  HALL  .md 

J.  MARKET  at  MAESTEQ— Tho  Cwmdu  Local  Board  of  Health 
invite  ses^te  TEN  DER8  fur  tho  abov^named  BUI  LDING8  pfan. 
and  spec.flasllons  may  bo  soen  at  their  Offices,  in  MaeeVeg  from  the 
inMiiwa  ‘‘‘",12th  day  of  MARCH.*^both  days 

inciusive.  Sundays  excepted.  Sealed  Teudera  niatke<l  ' T.M.t.™  rU 
Town-hall  and  Market,"  are  to  be  sent  to  the  utderalv.isD 
lhan  the  ISnd  day  of  MARCH.  1877.  The  Board  do  not  btod  th“  nsltira 
-to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender,  nur  will  they  makeany  allowance 
fur  expenseo  of  Tenderlng.-By  order,  eouy  anuwauce 

. WM.  POWELL.  CTerk  to  the  aaid  Board. 

^0  BUILDERS.  — Persons  desirous  of 
O-isT  KL“'nr^'°ahI!if.  inS'°may°sU‘i??l5an?.°Jd'?pe:.’‘a' 

Hal nharn.  Moan'd®  Uer'rUE^SD^AY  ne”" the  tS™  to-bt 

^DAY.  ^•EBBUARY‘"3rd!‘“d«Ted‘'-^’f.ud«^for  Coro*^Stot^^^ 
BAUiham."  The  lowest  or  an.  Tender  nut  necesrarily  acip™d  ° 
Rochester,  February  6th,  1877.  HRAKE.  Architect. 


^ARNHAM  and  HARTLEY  WINTNEY 

_L  DISTRICT  SCHOOL.  — To  BUILDERS  — TKVnVBU  mr. 

CO’^*  Archil  »"  w ‘ ^ supplied  to  applicants  by  Mr.  WONNA- 
fha^IERV  ‘*®‘'  a^erey.  Sealed  TendsA  to  bo  sentto 

‘S'V.-s  ;s S’  “ts 

W.H03LK»,cS- 

Devon  and  Cornwall  railway 

■WOBKS.-The  Directors  of 
TIOV  o?rviAni?D?“*'‘  TE-VDERS  for  the  CONSTRUC- 

to  Holtwtrth^pJia  J’-  HoUworthy  end  of  their  Okebampton 

^ W e«n  and  b fw"  drawing,  and  specifications 

can  pe  eeen,  and  bills  of  qnawtities  and  forms  of  Tender  obtained  on 
N^  l“■\•icto^st*rM.“'V^‘‘’•*  W--  B.  0AL8R.AITH, 

the  Wih  ’5-  a’  S-''-  on  and  after  TUESDAY. 

f»r  the  llu?.worthu  jn*fhed  on  ths  outside  “Tender 

No  17  'rot.^..!  . GEO.  READDY,  Ssentary 

NO.  17,  Tokenbouse-yard,  London,  EC.  Feb.-uary  15th,  1877.  ^ 


-f  qaantities  may  be  had  at  Two  Guineas  each 
iturned  on  receipt  of  a bonfi  tide  Tender 
vivedon  or  before  WEDNESDAY,  tbe  28th  InsL 
... 'eaMUl/  be  accepted. 


The  lowest  or  an 

THUS.'  WILSON  GRlNDLErC.E 

_No.  205,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad. street, 

Lcmdoii,  E.C. 


February  lit,  1877. 


rPENDERS  for  AGRICULTURAL  DRaTn 

r.TT.vI'ir.onrJ’'?  invit*  tenders 


• ths  SUPPLY 
1-INCH  Ditto,  32,1 
w delivered  at  Culuey  Hi 
.w.  MARCH 


100  &-INCH  PiPFS,  „„„„ 

" 3-lNCH  Ditto,  and  [2,000  2-INCU  Ditto.  All  to 
. u Great  NurtUesn  Bail  way 


Tendere,  endorsed  “Tenders  fur  Agricultural  Pipes,"  fflvlDg  the 
priro  per  lOO  of  each  size,  to  be  seut  (o  the  Local  Board  Offices 
Btatloii-road,  New  Barnet,  before  SIX  o'clock  on  MO.VDAV.  the  19th 


addressed  tt 

Toe  Board  does  i 
Tender. 


o'clock  on  MO.VDAV,  I 
I ui  tiie  Finance  Committei 
itself  to  accept  tbe  luwi 


WOOD  PAVING.— ToLOOAL  BOARDS 

VESTRIES,  CORPORATIONS,  and  OTHERS -For  nar 
licuiars  as  toWOOD  PAVING,  laid  oouplete  by  tho  Chea^l^d 
Best  Method  apply  to  JOSEPH  S.  OABBIELr  Grelheris ‘mart 
a*p^llMUo'n”*^  Lambeth,  where  BstlmaUa  for  same  may  be  had  on 


^RTESIAN  WELL  BORING, 

R.  SPELLER, 

ARTESIAN  WELL  BORER  and  SINKER 
No.  47,  BBUN3WICK-STRBET.  BTaMFOHU-STRKET 
BLACKFK1AB8  R0AD.  S.B. 

ExperimenUl  Borings  fur  RaUwayr,  Foundations  4c 
Boring  Tools  for  Sale  or  Hire, 

Prom  14,  York-slreel,  Blackfrlars-read. 


'pXHIBlTION  of  Sanitary  Appliances. — 

The  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Aseocliition  conteranlate 
M 8-*^NITARY  APPLIANCES  during  the 

Visit  of  the  British  Jfedlcal  Aseociatlon  to  Manchester  in  AUGUST 

Hr.  F. 


iuauuuester, 

T ECTURES  to  WORKING  MEN.- 

J-i  ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES,  Jermyn-streeL-Tha  Thii 
anu  Last  Course  of  the  Session,  consistioe  of  F.v«  t—.,,,— 


I Di.,auui,  01  Jn 

auu  Last  Course  of  the  Sessioi 
Applied  Mechanios,  by  Prufes!, 


-.ua  Third 
ui  eiie  L>ectui 

. GOODEVE,  M.A.  will  be  com- 

MONDAY,  tbe  IVJch  of  FEBRUARY, 
Ji,  vnvniv^:^  Ticketecan  beiobtained,  by  Working  Men  only, 
on  MOND.AY  Evening,  the  19th  Inst,  from  SEVEN  to  TEN  o'clock  ’ 
TBENHaM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


nARPENTERSand  CABINET-MAKERS 


IS,  Hauover-st 


AEEIS  & AECHKE, 

„ No-  19«.  OLD-STREET,  ST.  LUKE'S. 

CARPENTERS  and  JOINERS  to  tbe  TRADE. 

®‘‘0p-  Office,  and  Warehouse 
Duw  kept  ta  i^k*’'^*’^*°**  Joiners'  work  on  the  sborteat  notice. 


TMPEEIAL  FIRE  INSUEANC 

^ „ COMPANY  (E»Ubllshedl803). 

No.  1,  OLD  BB0AD.3TREET,  E.C.  and  16  4 17,  PALL-MALL  S 
CaplUl,  1.600.000C. 

Paid  up  and  invested,  "OO.OOOt 

B.  COZENS  83IITH,  General  Manage 

T ONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  ai 

-Li  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Chief  Office,  73  4 74,  Kine  wmiam-stroet,  BO. 

W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Macager. 

■rrAND-IN-HAND  FIRE  and  LIE 

J--L  INSURANCE  OFFICE.  New  Bridge-street, Blacktriars. 

„ Instituted  3696. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  In  tbe  world 
hoIdVra""*^*^^^  OF  THE  PROFITS  are  divided  amongst  the  Poll. 

J^CCIDENTS  by  FLOOD  and  FIEL] 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

T. . ,,  provided  against  by  a Policy  of  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD.  M.P.  Ch.vlrman. 

£1,120,00*  HAVE  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 

No.  64,  CORNHILL.  LONDON. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

■pREEHOLD  GROUND- RENTS,  wit 

TUiicrw®.’’®"!®®'  Seventy  years.  WANTED  to  PU 

to  a large  amount,  A liberal  price  will  be  given  for  sulUI 

/Fbe  Property  muit  be  of  a good  class  (not  let  to  weekly  tenants)! 
situate  not  more  than  ten  miles  from  London. 

Owner#  having  such  Ground- rente  for  SsIa  msy  hear  of  i 
Immediate  buyer,  without  incurring  costa  or  commission  to  area 
or  othera.  by  addressing  J.  0.  8.  care  of  Mr.  Moye.  3,  Soulhwio 
street.  Hyde  Park  equare. 

T?REEH0LD  BUILDING  LAND  TO  B! 

vIUy,-.  HOLLOWAY,  FIN'CHLEV,  SYDENHAM,  a: 

W ORTHING.  facing  tramways,  railways,  and  sea.J  Roads  and  sewe 
during  progrers.  Ground-rent  from  3f  — Appl 
W P.AICE,  Architect,  22,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden  i or 
Office,  St  Johu’s-villM,  Upper  Holloway. 

l^UILDING  LAND,  New  Broad-strec 

_L>  (opposiU  the  Metropolitan  Railway). -The  valuable  PLC 
“"‘ropoliun  Railway  S'atlon,  TO  BF.  LET  by  PUBL 
T^DER' on  LEASE  for  Eighty  Years  from  Lady  Day,  1877.  Co 
dllions  of  Tender.  4e.  may  be  obUined  upon  application  at  t 
Comi«D>s  EsUte  Office,  7.  Craven-road,  Paddington.  Tenders 
sealed  covers  must  be  delivered  at  tbe  Company's  Offices  as  undt 
not  later  Ih.vn  TWELVE  o'clock  on  the  28th  FEBRUARY  insUn 
endorsed  ' Tender  for  Building  Land  in  Brosd-streef,"  and  address, 
theundersigned.  Byo.der,  JOHN  BELL,  Secretary,. 

Mrlropolitan  Railway  Company's  Offices, 

32,  Westbourne-terrace,  Paddington. 

^1^0  BE  LET,  for  a limited  term,  in  Kincr’s 

J.  road,  SL  Paucras,  adjoining  tbe  Goods  DepOt  of  tho  MiSai 
lUilway'  a large  PLOT  of  LAND,  upwards  of  on  acre  in  extent,  sui 
able  for  a builder,  contractor,  of  tiuiber  merchant,  locluding  a build 
lUg  BUlUble  for  workshops,  or  sUbllog  for  nine  horses. 

Apply  to  Mr.  WaDR,  76,  High-street,  Camden-town.  N.W.  or  t 
L.  GOODALL  4 SON,  No.  24,  Great  College-street,  Camdea-tow 
LondoB,  N.W. 

TtO  BRICK  and  TIMBER  MEBOHANTE 

J_  CapiUllsU.  and  Freehold  Land  Speculators.-FOR  SALl 
Twenty  Acres  of  valnable  FREEHOLD  LAND,  five  minute*  fro' 
sUtiou,  uumlles  from  Londoa  lias  capital  road  frontage,  rich  els 
sou,  trom  which  good  bricks  could  be  inaunfactured,  .aud  profits, 
about  4.0001.  yearly  made,  while  freehold  gtouud-reuts  of  20  000 
value  could  ultlmsUiIy  be  roalUed.  Price  8,0001.  open  to  an  offer  - 
bor  plans  and  particular*,  address,  FREEHOLD.  117,  Chancery-lan. 
E.C.  No  agents' letter*  answered. 

^ACTORY  SITE,  within  five  miles  N.E 

_1_  of  London,  on  a good  road,  and  near  railway  station,  TO  B 
LET'  on  moderate  terms.  It  has  a subsunllaljchimney shaft,  stabltn 
and  shrti,  and  an  uolaUiug  water  euppiy  from  well  on  gravel  soli 
Freehold  may  bo  had.-Apply  to  CAREY,  WaRSURVON,  4 D1 
PAULA.  Solicitor*.  3.  West-street,  Fiushury, 

■F'INCHLEY,  HENDON  LANE,  near  thf 

_L  Station.— About  TWO  ACRES  TO  BE  LET,  on  LEASE  fi 
Two  private  Residences  Option  of  purcha-iiig  Freehold,— For'na 
ticuUr*.  apply  to  Messrs.  WALTER  GRAVES  4 BULBERT  M^ 
•ion  Home-chambers,  11,  Queen  Vlctor-a  atreet,  E.C. 

^0  BE  LET,  for  80  years,  direct  from  Free 

X holder*.  27.0«)  fwtsuperflcial,  In  one  ormorc  lota.  No  restrti 
tions  a-s  to  light  aud  air,  or  nature  of  buslntsv  With  400  ft.  frontal 

Tio  ENGINEERS,  BUILDERS,  an. 

OTHERS  — Small  compact  FACTORY,  wilh  Dwelllng-hon*. 

»‘eam-power,  TO  BE  LET,  or  tb 
LLASE,  of  over  eighty  year*,  at  a'ground-reut,  TO  BE  SOLD— Fc 
particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  ROBINS,  5,  Walerloo-place.  Fall-mall  8 W 

jV/fANUFACTURING  PREMISES,  larg 

“Jemall,  two  long  three-story  piles,  two  larg*  span  roof 
LETC'HFORD^S*‘’buVldinOS^  ^Three^Co^^UMy  BeAniu"^ 

Jnucuou.  Plans  posted. 

■VIEAE  SHOREDITCH  CHURCH.— Larg. 

i_l  MANUFACrUBING  PRE.MISES,  with  Gateway  entrant 

boreroan  s Rooms,  4c.  Rent  80f.— Apply  to  Mr.  J,  LONG,  29,  Unioil 
street,  Kiugslaud  rjxd. 

TDETHNAL-GREEN. — Large  YARD  ii 

.1  ?**«  “"’'"y)  TO  BE  LET.  Rent  low 

Apply  to  ilr.  J,  LONG.  29,  Union-street,  Kiugsland-road.  ' 

OUILDER  and  DECORATOR’S  oldj 

XJ  e.UblUbed  BUSINESS  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF.  Command 

CSS  .'.“■fTti'SS  jiT”"*'"”' 

■nUILDER  ani  HOUSE  DECORATOR’S 

XJ  good  JOBBING  BUSINESS  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  in  a tlr*t 
class  neighbourhood,  with  retail  paper  trade.  EBUbUiihedBixtea> 
goodwill,  fixtures,  and  plant,  4u03.  A contract  of  S»i 
Weltb.uroe“p!'rk?t"  C.  75.  Tavlatock-road 

TVUILDEE’S  BUSINESS  (Jobbins)  TO  Bi 

J_F  DISPOSED  OF,  in  a thriving  seaport  town  on  So  Eiet  Coaat 
Slock  and  fixtures  shout  5001.  Satisfactory  reasons  given  for  dfa 
posing  of  It,  — Apply,  In  first  insUi.ee.  to  Mr.  GEORGE  WRIGHT 
tt.  Margaret  B-gr»en.  Ipswich.  ’’ 


pARPENTER  ^ JOINER’S.— F 

*“  old-eeUbllshed  GENERAL  MANUFACTUI 
ana  JOKBINO  wnsiMvuu  o-— 


/ oy»i.r,,  an  oia-eeUDlisneO  GENERAL  J 

JOBBING  BUSINESS,  Twenty.one  years  In  same  hands 

^Is,  4c.  78f.  If  tools  not  wanted,  351,— W.  H.  25.  Howard- 
South  Uorusey. 

) PLUMBEES  PAINTERS, 

DECORATORS.- A First-class  BUSINESS  TO  BE  DIS 
ur  . in  the  best  part  of  the  West  End.  Esubllsbed  over  fill 
The  propnetor  retiring.  Excellent  premise* and  largedwelliiji 

"PP‘y  -HOP; 

PUBMS,  20,  Oreek-streel,  Soho. 


SiTtrnoAT,  FsBouiST  24,  1377. 
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The,  Temple  of  Diana 
at  Eiihesus. 

I is  now  about  five  years 
BiDce  we  gave  (in  the 
Builder  of  February  10, 
1872)  what  was  the  first 
illustration  published  in 
this  country  of  one  of 
the  remarkable  frag- 
ments of  the  ODoe  great 
Temple  of  “ Diana  of  the 
Ephesians,”  the  dis- 
covery of  whiob  has  re. 
warded  the  long  and 
steady  perseverance, 
under  great  drawbacks 
and  hardships,  of  an 
English  architect,  whose 
name  will  henceforth  be 
historically  associated 
with  Epliesue.  The 
publio  are  now  put  in 
possession  of  the  fall 
hiftory  of  the  laborions 
process  of  investigation 
which  led  up  to  the  dis. 
covery,  and  of  the  de. 
tailed  iilastration  of  the 
principal  remains  which 
have  been  found  up  to  the  present  date,  by  the 
publication  of  the  large  and  handsome  volnme  in 
which  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood  has  summed  up  the  result 
of  the  researches  by  which  he  has  gained  so 
honourable  a position  among  archaeologists.* 
The  principal  and  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  temple  that  have  been  recovered  are  now 
deposited  in  the  British  Musenm  ; not  all,  it  is 
true,  in  view  of  the  publio  eye,  as  some  of  them 
are  at  present  perdus  in  those  dangerous 
and  unsightly  sheds  which  still  fill  up  the 
space  in  the  colonnades  of  Smirke’s  facade.  The 
possible  restoration  of  the  temple  from  the  re- 
mains  discovered  formed,  as  our  readers  will 
remember,  the  subject  of  a recent  paper  by  Mr. 
Fergusson  at  the  Institute  of  Architects,  in 
which,  and  in  the  disenasion  that  followed,  a 
good  deal  of  pure  conjecture  was  mingled  with 
what  could  be  regarded  aa  logical  deduction. 
Interesting  as  the  portions  found  are,  we  can 
scarcely  regard  them  as  furnishing  data  for  any. 
thing  like  a restoration  of  the  temple,  beyond  the 
most  general  conjecture,  leaving  a very  wide 
margin  for  individual  imagination  : nor  is  it 
either  necessary  or  desirable  to  exaggerate  the 
information  which  these  relics  convey  to  us.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  the  most  valuable 
and  interesting  acquisition  to  this  department  of 
the  British  Museum  since  the  discovery  of  the 
Mausoleum  by  Mr.  Newton,  and  that  they  include 
specimens  of  a style  and  method  in  the  appHoa- 
tion  of  sculpture  to  architectural  decoration  such 


• Discoveries  at  Ephesus  : indudiog  the  Site  and 
Eeniaihs  of  the  grant  Temple  of  Diana,  by  J.  T.  Wood, 
F.S.A.,  with  numt-roua  illuotrationa  from  origioal  draw- 
cogs  aod  photographs,  Loogmaos,  Green,  & Co, 


as  we  have  had  no  accessible  examples  of  before; 
while  the  whole  history  of  the  investigation  has 
the  interest  which  always  attaches  to  a record 
of  unflagging  perseverance  and  energy  in  carry- 
tng  out  a settled  purpose. 

For  the  details  of  the  preliminary  portion  of  Mr. 
Wood’s  adventures  and  endeavours,  previously 
to  his  finding  the  true  site  of  the  temple,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  his  pages.  The  nnhope- 
fulness  of  the  prospect  when  he  was  first  landed 
at  the  wretched  railway  station  at  Ayasoluk, 
and  reconnoitred  the  ground  without,  as  he  con- 
sidored,  a clue  to  lead  him  decisively  in  one 
direction  or  another,  is  what  the  reader  cannot 
but  realise  and  sympathise  with, especially  when 
added  to  this  doubt  and  perplexity  were  the 
annoyances  and  difficulties  with  which  he  had 
to  contend  in  encountering  stupid  and  malevo-  ■ 
lent  Turkish  officials,  idle  and  worthless  work- 
men, wretched  fare  and  lodging,  or  the  alterna- 
tive of  a weary  journey  of  nearly  three  hours 
and  a half  twice  daily,  to  and  from  Boudjah  (a 
village  near  Smyrna,  at  the  hotel  of  which  he 
lived  at  this  time),  on  the  slow,  ill-found 
Smyrna  and  Aidin  Railway,  and  its  concomitant 
discomfort  and  loss  of  time,  which  had  to  be 
made  up  by  extra  hard  work  and  close  atten- 
tion while  CD  the  scene  of  his  labonrs.  The 
whole  day’s  work  daring  the  earlier  period  of 
the  excavations,  extended,  including  railway 
journeys,  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours ; and  the 
author  says  that  on  returning  he  was  sometimes 
BO  over-excited  by  the  hard  day’s  work,  that 
be  ran  moat  of  the  distauce  from  the  railway 
station  to  the  village.  Mr.  Wood  subsequently 
occupied  a cbiilet  iu  the  Ephesus  Pass,  which 
was  more  comfortable,  though  considered  a 
dangerous  place  in  regard  to  brigaods;  but 
the  coolness  and  readiness  and  personal  courage 
of  the  ” Excavator  of  Ephesus”  (as  one  of  bis 
temporary  neighbours  addressed  him  in  a 
wonderfully-spelt  epistle)  seem  to  have  stood 
him  in  good  stead  on  a good  many  occasions  of 
embarrassment,  and  some  of  real  danger.  In 
short,  a reader  may  very  well  gather  from  Mr. 
Wood’s  pages  that  digging  out  temples  iu  Asia 
Minor,  under  Turkish  rule,  is  no  mere  holiday 
pastime.  Turning  to  the  main  subject  of  the 
book,  however,  we  may  observe  that  a portion 
of  his  doubts  as  to  the  direction  of  bis  labours 
Mr.  Wood  might  have  cleared  up  sooner,  oreven 
before  be  commenced  at  alt.  On  this  bead  there 
is  something  to  be  set  right  both  iu  regard  to 
Mr.  Wood  and  to  bis  critics,  in  reference  to  what 
was  said  when  the  news  of  his  discovery  first 
reached  England.  It  was  remarked  then,  and 
has  been  remarked  sinoe,  that  little  has  been 
said  by  the  discoverer  of  the  temple  in  regard  to 
the  names  and  the  suggestions  of  those  who 
have  contributed  something  to  Ephesian  archseo- 
logy  before  him ; aud  it  is  certain  that  he 
ignored  one  piece  of  prior  information  which 
might  have  saved  him  a great  deal  of  trouble. 
Eis  first  idea  in  looking  for  the  temple  seems  to 
have  been  to  find  traces  of  the  stoa  or  covered 
arcade,  600  ft.  long,  which  was  said  by  Philo- 
stratUB  to  have  been  built  by  one  Damianua  to 


connect  the  temple  with  the  Magnesian  Gate,  so 
that  the  priests  need  not  be  kept  away  from  the 
temple  by  rain.  As  be  truly  said,  it  seemed 
that  if  the  line  of  this  covered  way  could 
be  found,  there  was  nothing  more  to  do 
but  to  trace  it  for  600  ft.  till  the  temple 
or  its  peribolus  was  reached.  We  now  know 
that  the  problem  could  iu  no  case  have  been  so 
simple  as  this,  as  the  nearest  angle  of  the 
peribolus  is  distant  more  than  a mile  from  the 
gate  in  question,  and  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take as  to  what  Philostratus  intended  to  convey. 
But  Mr.  Wood  commenced  trenching  on  the 
west  of  the  city  in  the  hope  of  striking  the  line 
of  the  portico,  although  the  position  of  the 
Magnesian  Gate  is  shown  in  the  map  appended 
to  Guhl’s  ” Ephesiaca,”  at  the  south-east  angle, 
just  where  Mr.  Wood  did  eventually  find  it  when 
he  got  npcQ  the  right  track.  It  would  seem 
only  common  reason  that  any  one  going  out  to 
hunt  for  a buried  temple  should  first  take  iuto 
coDsideratioD  all  that  had  been  said  and  aug- 
gested  aa  to  the  locality ; aud  thongh,  if  this 
had  been  so,  we  should  have  lost  the  apactacle 
of  Mr.  Wood’s  admirable  perseverance  under 
long  disappointment,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  would  have  saved  a great  deal  of  time  and 
some  money ; and  it  is  at  least  a lesson  to  be  laid 
up  by  future  excavators,  not  so  far  to  ignore 
previous  researches  as  to  waste  time  and 
strength  in  huntiDg  ou  one  side  of  a city  for  a 
spot  which  was  indicated  (it  now  appears  cor- 
rectly) by  a learned  arohseologist  many  years 
before,  as  being  on  tbe  other  side.  It  was  also, 
however,  said,  and  we  remember  that  at  the 
time  when  the  discovery  first  became  a subject 
of  talk  here,  we  printed  a letter  addressed  to  of 
on  the  point  (under  the  signature  “Ephesus”  : 
Builder,  vcl.  xxix.,  p.  610)  that  the  roads  to  the 
temple,  aud  the  approximate  site  of  the  temple 
itself,  were  suggested  by  Guhl;  but  this  was 
a misapprehension.  GuhTs  position  of  tbe 
Maguesian  Gate  is  quite  right,  and  the  road 
from  it  up  to  a certaiu  point ; but  his  sug- 
gestion for  the  site  of  tbe  temple  is  more 
than  a mile  wrong,  being  iu  the  low  land  to  the 
north  of  the  town,  near  where  Mr.  Wood  at  first 
ineSeotually  tried  for  it,  and  Guhl’s  road  from 
the  Magnesian  Gate  to  tbe  temple  is  a road 
running  in  a north-westerly  direction ; whereas 
the  true  road  which  Mr.  Wood  unearthed  by  dint 
of  really  acute  and  careful  observation  and  re- 
search, branches  off  from  this  in  a nearly  north- 
east  direction.  The  tomb  of  Androolus,  too, 
fvbich  it  was  claimed  that  Guhl  had  shown,  is,  in 
his  plan,  half  a mile  out  of  its  true  place.  No 
other  archroologist  before  Mr.  Wood  had  indicated 
the  correct  site  of  the  temple  ; thongh  what  Mr. 
Watkiss  Lloyd  remarked  in  these  columns,*  at 
tbe  time  of  the  discovery,  is  quite  true,  that  the 
data  for  finding  the  temple  existed  long  before, 
had  any  one  made  nse  of  them,  Mr.  Wood 
attributes  the  turn  in  his  fortunes  in  the  explora- 
tion to  his  discovery  of  an  inscription  in  tbe 
Great  Theatre,  giving  an  exceedingly  interesting 
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and  detailed  aoconnt  of  tfie  progreea  of  a 
periodical  prooeseion  frooi  the  temple  round 
the  city  and  back,  and  which  is  a valuable 
discovery  in  itself ; bat  its  influence  in  regard  to 
his  excavations  was  simply  in  getting  him  into 
the  right  track,  which  ho  might  have  been  on 
before  by  the  help  of  Gahl’s  suggestions  5 indeed, 
even  Falkener,  whose  genera!  theory  of  the 
position  of  the  temple  and  the  city  is  wildly 
wrong,  nob  only  8ho>v3  a gate  in  the  position  of 
the  true  Magnesian  Gate  (though  he  does  not 
give  it  that  name),  but  even  dots  a colonnade 
down  the  line  of  the  road  where,  if  we  rightly 
understand  Mr.  Wood,  be  really  did  find  the 
remains  of  the  portico  of  Damianos.  Falkener’s 
colonnade  has  no  oonnexion,  it  is  trne,  with  his 
site  of  the  temple ; bat  this  and  Gahl’s  plan  and 
Fhiloatratas’s  statement  together  certainly  do 
seem  to  make  about  as  broad  a bint  where  to 
begin  as  could  well  be  supposed,  short  of  certain 
information. 

This,  however,-  certainly  does  not  alter  the 
main  fact  that  Mr.  Wood  is  the  man  who  has 
found  the  temple;  and  now  a few  words  as  to 
what  it  is  that  has  been  fonnd,  and  what  has 
and  may  be  deduced  from  it.  Considering,  first, 
the  building  as  a whole,  the  principal  dimensions 
may  be  considered  to  be  established  by  the 
remains  found.  The  two  bases  of  columns  in 
the  outer  and  inner  colonnades  of  the  flank,  on 
the  south  and  north  sides  respectively,  in  con- 
junction with  portions  of  the  cella  wall  gave  the 
line  of  the  flatikiog  colonnades,  while  the  re- 
mains of  buttresses  or  sleeper-walls  at  regular 
intervals  gave  the  width  of  the  interoolumniation  5 
Mr.  Wood  assuming,  and  we  cannot  doubt  cor- 
rectly, that  such  regularly-recurring  piers  in  the 
substructure  would  be  identical  with  the  positions 
of  the  columns  above.  Only  a fragment  of  the 
south  wall  of  the  cella,  and  a piece  of  the  cross 
wall  between  the  vestibule  and  the  cella,  were 
found,  but  the  width  of  the  cella  was  given  by 
the  marks  which  the  courses  of  the  north  wall 
had  left  on  a building  erected  within  the  cella 
walls  in  the  Byzantine  period.  The  positions  of 
the  two  colamns  in  reference  to  the  line  of  the 
south  wall  would,  however,  almost  have  sufficed 
to  deduce  the  width  of  the  cella.  A piece  of  the 
lower  step  of  the  platform  found  in  situ  at  the 
east  end  gave  tbs  dimensions  of  the  temple 
leogthways,  with  cloee  approximation  to  cer- 
tainty, We  may  regard  the  dipteral  colonnade 
as  absolutely  fixed,  and  the  size  of  the  platform, 
unless  Mr.  Wood  bus  been  deceived  in  regard  to 
his  “step”;  but  this  we  do  nob  consider 
probable.  We  have  the  portions  of  the  flank, 
ing  walls  of  the  oella,  and  of  one  cross  wall  ; 
but  here  cerfainly  stops.  The  restoration  of  the 
cella  and  opisthodomus,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  end  columns  behind  the  dipteral  colonnade, 
and  even  the  mtercolumniation  of  the  latter  at 
the  endp,  are  mitters  of  almost  pure  conjecture, 
and  the  variety  of  arrangement  that  has  been 
soggested  in  relation  to  the  historical  records  of 
the  building  is  rather  curious. 

The  puzzle  which  has  been  set  restorers  in 
regard  to  the  general  arrangement  of  the  temple 
arises,  in  part,  from  the  great  numberof  columns 
specified  for  itby  Pliny,  their  uneven  number  (127), 
and  the  statement  that  tbirly-six  of  them  were 
soulptured;  and  the  additional  statement  (also 
by  Pliny)  that  each  oolumu  was  the  gift  of  a 
king.  It  is  difficult,  in  the  first  instance,  to  know 
what  to  do  with  so  many  columns  ; then  we 
wonder  where  the  127  kings  were  to  be  found  ; 
and  lastly,  where  to  place  the  odd  column  and 
the  thirty-six  soulptured  ones.  Numerical  state- 
ments are  always  and  justly  regarded  as  vnlner- 
able  points  in  ancient  authors,  and  accordingly 
various  restorers  have  invented  various  readings 
of  the  numbers,  according  as  one  theory  or 
another  seemed  probable  to  them.  That  the 
temple  was  octastyle  and  dipteral  has  been  gene- 
rally considered  a settle  ! point,  and  is  now 
finally  proved  by  Mr.  Wood’s  discovery,  and  the 
portion  of  his  deductions  which  follow  neces- 
sarily  from  it.  The  difficulty  is  to  arrange  the 
columns  so  as  to  suit  Pliny’s  numbers.  Gubl 
gets  fifteen  colamns  on  the  flanks,  sixty  in  all, 
and  makes  up  the  eighty. two  with  the  end 
columns,  and  four  in  the pronaos,  and  two  in  the 
posticum,  and  regards  the  thirty-tix  columncB 
C(slat<B  as  interior  columns,  thongh  he  does  not 
seem  to  get  them  all  in  on  his  plau.  Falkener 
gives  nineteen  columns  on  the  fl.inkg,  which  is 
nearer  the  fact,  but  he  makes  the  temple  deca- 
style  : he  arranges  the  soulptured  columns  at  the 
ends  in  the  rear  of  the  ordinary  columns.  He 
set  the  example  of  manipulating  Pliny’s  num- 
bers by  introducing  a comma  after  “ viginti  ” in 
the  phrase  “ ceotum  viginti  septum,”  making 


120  colamns,  seven  of  which  were  the  gift  of 
kings.  Latin  scholars  tell  os  this  is  absolutely 
inadmissible  by  the  construction  of  the  passage. 
Mr.  Wiiikiss  Lloyd  (in  his  papers  contributed  to 
the  Builder  for  February  10-17, 1872)  suggested 
a decastyle  plan,  with  ninety  exterior  columns 
and  thirty-seven  columns  ccelatcc  in  the  interior, 
thus  making  the  full  number  of  127,  and  adding 
the  odd  colurnu  to  the  thirty-six  columnee 
crrilat(B,  on  the  supposition  that  Pliny’s  remark 
that  “one  of  the  sculptured  columns  was 
by  Scopas,”  referred  not  to  one  of  the 
thirty-six,  but  to  an  additional  one  mentioned 
separately.  His  plan  bad  the  advantage 
of  providing  a definite  and  separate  place  f^or 
the  sculptured  columns,  placing  them  altogether 
in  the  interior,  instead  of  mixing  them  in  any 
way  with  the  others.  Now  we  come  to  Mr. 
Wood’s  restoration  from  his  own  discoveries. 
His  measurements  and  working  out  finally  show 
that  the  temple  was  octastyle,  as  always  stated 
by  ancient  writers,  and  further  confirmed  by  the 
two  medals  with  representations  of  the  temple, 
which  he  engraves  on  pages  2G6-7,  and  which 
are  good  auxiliary  evidence,  though  they  would 
not  go  for  much  by  themselves.  These  medal 
representations  aUo  serve  to  confirm  Mr.  Wood’s 
conclusion  of  a wider  intercolumination  between 
the  centre  columns  of  the  ends  (which  is  also 
shown,  we  may  observe,  in  Gubl’s  plan).  Mr, 
Wood’s  plan  shows  twenty  columns  on  the 
flanks,  and  though  we  do  not  feel  quite  so  satis- 
fied as  be  does  that  the  position  of  the  step  at 
the  east  end  entirely  settles  the  length,  we  can 
hardly  think  it  probable,  on  his  facts,  that  there 
could  be  a mistake  of  as  much  as  one  inter- 
columniation  ; and  the  width  of  the  interoolumni- 
ations  on  the  flanks  is  definitely  ascertained,  so 
that  we  think  we  may  accept  the  twenty  colamns 
as  proven,  or  almost  as  good  as  proven.  But 
Qow  Mr.  Wood  falls  again  to  quarrelling  with 
Pliny’s  figures,  and  wishes  to  manipulate  them 
just  as  Falkener  did,  by  putting  in  a comma 
after  “ce^itum”  in  the  Latin,  and  rendering 
” one  hundred  columns,  of  which  twenty-seven 
were  the  gift  of  kings.”  The  same  objection 
applies  to  this,  exactly,  as  to  Falkener’s  comma. 
Mr.  Wood  insists  upon  having  all  the  columns 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  including  the  coluynnee  ccelatw, 
OKtsicZe  the  building;  and  as  it  is  impossihle 
. to  arrange  127  in  the  space  be  has  at  his  disposal, 
he  reduces  them,  by  this  conjuring  of  a comma, 
to  100.  To  our  thinking  it  is  not  improbable  that. 
Pliny’s  numbers  are  wrong  in  some  way,  but 
not  in  that  way  : he  may,  for  instance,  have 
counted  interior  and  exterior  columns  together, 
or  he  may  have  been  in  some  confusion  himself 
as  to  the  number;  but  which  precisely  is  the 
way  oat  of  the  discrepancy  we  suspect  that  it 
will  never  be  possible  to  say  positively.  Both 
Mr.  Wood  and  Pliny  perhaps  sliould  give  way  a 
little.  Mr.  Wood’s  petistyleis,  we  believe,  un- 
assailable;  but  his  cella  and  altar  and  pronaos  are 
almost  pure  conjecture,  except  the  width  of  the 
oeltaand  one  portion  of  the  cross  wall  separating 
it  from  the  pronaos : and  it  is  certainly  not  out 
of  the  question  that  in  so  large  a temple  there 
may  have  been  some  arrangement  of  the  sculp- 
tured columns,  or  a portion  of  them,  internally, 
such  as  to  make  up  the  number  without  crowd- 
I ing  the  exterior.  The  sculptured  columns  Mr. 
Wood  arranges  in  the  double  row  of  the  peri- 
style  at  either  extremity  of  the  temple,  the  four 
rows  of  eight  columns,  with  two  in  each  pronaos, 
making  the  total  of  ‘‘  thirty- six  ” colunincn  calatm. 
That  some  at  least  of  the  sculptured  columns  did 
' duty  at  the  entrances  seems  highly  probable, 

. and  to  our  mind  is  brought  almost  to  certainty 
by  the  evidence  of  the  two  medals  before  re- 
' ferred  to,  one  of  which  shows  the  front  oolumns 
with  statuary  at  the  base,  and  the  other,  tho  igb 
not  showing  statuary,  shows  a surbase  round  the 
o^lumns  above  where  the  sculpture  would  o ime, 
and  evidently  refers  tosome  feature  similar  to  that 
in  the  other  representation  ; and  the  feature  in 
each,  rudely  as  it  is  represented,  is  so  marked 
and  unusual  that  its  presence  on  the  medals 
cannot  be  mere  accident;  it  must  refer  to  some 
actual  feature  of  the  kind  which  is  intended  to 
be  here  imitated.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  the  wh  -le  of  the  soulptured  columns  were 
in  this  position  ; we  are  quite  at  liberty  to  sup. 
pose  either  that  the  back  row  were  not  soulptured 
or  that  those  at  the  east  end,  next  the  opisthc. 
domus,  were  not,  and  that  the  rest  of  ihe  sculp- 
tured columns  may  have  been  in  the  interior  ot 
the  vestibule — a snggestion  which  will  be  found 
to  have  a bearing  on  what  we  have  to  remark 
upon  the  sculptured  fragments  oonsdered  in 
detail.  One  difficulty  that  has  been  raised  to 
Mr.  Wood’s  general  scheme  of  the  temple  we , 
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may  refer  to  before  passing  on ; the  immenao  » 
bearing  of  the  architrave  stones  which  an  : 
octastyle  scheme  necessitates,  over  the  centre  > 
opening  especially.  Mr.  Wood’s  plan  shows  28ft,  f 
from  centre  to  centre  of  the  columns,  for  the  |i 
central  block  of  architrave.  It  certainly  seems  ^ 
an  enormous  bearing  for  stone  of  any  kind,  but  t 
we  cannot  think  this  objection  anything  at  all  [. 
against  the  strong  evidence  before  us.  Ancient  t 
writers,  even  in  those  days  when  stone  tra«  l 
beated  structures  on  a great  scale  werefiimiliar,  | 
speak  with  astonishment  of  the  enormous  weight  i 
and  size  of  the  blocks  in  this  temple,  and  we  can.  i 
nob  suppose  it  impossible  that  a block  of  marble  | 
large  aod  sound  enough  to  carry  23  ft.  clear  of  its  I 
supports,  even  with  the  weight  of  the  pediment  I 
on  it,  should  have  been  found  and  fixed.  The  | 
consideration  gives  a vivid  idea  of  the  scale  of  i 
the  building  and  the  imposing  aspect  it  must  | 
have  had ; bearing  in  mind  t.hat  a trabeated  ) 
structure,  with  sauare  openings,  impresses  the  1 
eye  with  a greater  idea  of  size  and  grandeur 
than  an  arcuated  structure  of  the  same  pro.  > 
portions. 

Coming  from  the  building  as  a whole  to  the 
sculptured  remains  which  have  been  brought  to 
this  country,  we  may  remind  our  readers  that 
the  principal  objects,  not  counting  numberlesB 
small  fragments,  are  the  portions, — in  one  case 
nearly  the  whole, — of  five  of  the  circular  sculp- 
tured drums  of  the  columns,  and  several  large 
square  angle  blocks  with  sculpture  in  high  relief.  I 
or  these  the  three  largest  of  the  drum  frag- ; 
meuts  and  the  largest  of  the  angle  blocks  are 
now  to  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  Elgin  Marble 
Room  in  the  British  Museum.  In  addition  there  I 
are  to  be  seen  there  the  base  and  lower  drum  of  1 
the  fluted  column  first  found  by  Mr.  Wood  w, 
stilt,  and  which  presents  no  special  featnre 
beyond  the  dimea'iions  and  largeness  of  style 
which  lead  us  to  think,  as  we  look  at  it,  that  there 
were  giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days.  Two 
portions  (nob  very  incomplete)  of  the  lonio 
capitals,  a lion’s  bead  from  the  oornicp,  remark- 
able for  its  vigour  and  force  of  execution,  and ' 
a beautiful  piece  of  scroll  ornament  from  the 
oymatium  of  the  cornice,  are  also  to  be  seen 
there,  and  the  Corinthian  capital,  oval  in  plan, 
upon  which  Mr.  Fergussoo  supports  a good 
Heal  of  his  bypmthral  system  of  lighting  the :! 
temple.  There  are  also  to  be  noticed  two|j 
pieces  of  sculpture  of  a much  more  autique  I 
cast, — a lion’s  head  and  a considerable  por-il 
tion  of  a draped  figure,  which  no  doubt  I 
belonged  to  one  of  the  earlier  temples  on  the 
site.  These  are  what  are  now  accessible  to  the  t| 
public  ; but  it  is  with  the  sculptured  fragmentSL'i 
that  we  have  special  interest,  as  they  represent'^ 
an  application  of  sculpture  to  architecture  of  a J 
very  unusual  kind,  and  are  largely  concerned  in  I 
Mr.  Wood’s  restoration  of  the  design  of  the  J 
temple.  The  sculptured  drums  differ  a goodijl 
deal  in  character.  The  most  complete  one,  tbat.li 
first  found,  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  Mr.  [j 
Wood’s  volume,  and  was  engraved  iu  the  Builder'i 
for  September  14,  1872,  is  a most  beautiful  piece  I 
of  work,  in  the  most  refined  style  and  delicate  t 
execution,  and  forms  one  of  the  greatest  orna.  1 
meats  of  the  Museum  ; it  is  a bas.relief  in  not ' 
very  high  relief,  and  with  the  figures  so  arranged 
as  to  interfere  very  little  with  the  general  cir- 
cular outline  of  the  column.  The  relief  ie  not: 
more  than  about  5 in. ; and  the  two  portions,: 
called  by  Mr.  Wood  “parts  of  sculptured  drum. 
No.  4”  (pp.  222,  246;,  appear,  judging  chiefly  l 
by  the  drapery,  to  be  of  similar  character  of  : 
work,  only  lees  interesting  because  more  frag-rl 
mentary.  The  one  called  by  Mr.  Wood  No. 

(p.  218),  in  the  E 'gin  Room,  ia  of  quite  a different 
ebaraoter,  with  figures  having  the  appearance  of  I 
a slightly  larger  scale  (only  the  heads  and  opper 
pgrts  of  them  are  left),  and  in  much  higher 
relief;  this  has  been  much  more  damsged  on  the 
surface  by  weather,  besides  breakage,  than  the  < 
others,  but  it  conveys  the  impression  of  having  ;1 
been  a decidedly  different  style.  Round  the  ' 
upper  part  of  this  drum  is  visible  a slightly  i 
relieved  band,  about  3 in.  wide,  the  origin  i|j 
of  which  is  puzzling ; it  cannot  be  called  a t 
moulding,  and  is  like  nothing  iu  Greek  mould- H 
ing;  but  it  may  possibly  only  have  been  au' 
extra  thickness  left  on  for  fioishing  down  after-  1 
wards  when  the  stones  were  set  and  j<  inted  ; I 
this  idea  seems  plausible  when  wo  observe  that.! 
on  the  Ionic  capital  standing  near  it  the  foliage  i 
on  one  side  is  complete  and  on  the  other  side  I 
only  bl'-ioked  out;  so  that  there  were  evidently  1 
some  unfinished  bits  left  in  the  work.  Now  the  1 
question  ie,  how  and  where  these  sculptures  were  I 
placed  in  the  design.  Mr.  Wood  prefers  to  think 
that  these  drums  of  soulpture  were  placed  one  1 
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^ver  another ; his  reaeon  being  that  while  two  ol 
the  drums,  whose  diameter  can  be  ascertained,  arr- 
6 ft.  Oi  in.,  the  third  is  only  6 ft.  6i  in.,  and  bis 
deduction  is  that  this  latter  most  have  been  at  a 
considerable  height,  reasoning  from  the  amount 
of  diminution  of  the  column.  He  gives  one  ele- 
vation with  these  drums  of  sculpture  reaching 
nearly  halfway  up  the  whole  height  of  the 
column,  and  another  with  one  drum  only  at  the 
base.  All  we  can  say  is  that,  as  a question  of 
arobiteotural  effect,  we  repudiate  the  three- 
drum  arrangement  in  toto  : it  makes  the  column 
ugly  and  ill-proportioned  to  a degree  ; and  bow 
any  architect  can  say  he  prefers  it  is  a mystery 
-to  us.  The  argument  abont  the  different  size 
of  one  drum  really  seems  to  us  to  count  for 
little  or  nothing,  because  we  have  only  three 
examples  to  go  upon,  and  the  differences 
between  some  of  them  in  point  of  style,  as 
already  noticed,  are  too  great  to  allowofoursup- 
posing  that  we  have  got  any  real  data  for  the 
system  on  which  they  were  applied.  We  may 
observe  also  that  the  evidence  of  both  tho  medals 
before  referred  to  is  against  it,  each  of  them 
indicating  one  band  only  at  the  foot  of  the 
columns.  Nor  do  we  think  Mr.  Wood  very 
plausible  in  other  deductions  he  draws  from  the 
differences  of  style  in  the  sculpture.  He  thinks 
No.  3 drum,  the  one  with  the  bolder  sculpture 
in  higher  relief,  must  have  been  so  made  be- 
cause  it  was  one  of  the  inner  columns  of  the 
peristyle,  “ where  a greater  projection  would  be 
considered  necessary.”  Why?  Surely  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  think  that  the  greater  pro- 
jeotion  would  be  required,  if  at  all,  in  the  external 
oolnmn,  the  soulptare  on  which  wonld  be  seen 
most  prominently  from  a distance ; and  more 
probable  still  that  the  sculpture  on  two  ranks  of 
columns  in  the  same  peristyle  would  have  had 
a uniform  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  we  take 
it  that  any  one  comparing  No.  3 drum  with  No,  1 
(the  beautiful  low-relief  one  before  mentioned) 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  No.  3 has  been 
in  a far  more  exposed  position  than  the  other, 
and  has  been  greatly  weather-buaten  before  i's 
final  submersion  5 whereas  the  preservation  in 
which  some  of  the  most  delicate  details  of  No.  1 
are  found  (the  beautiful  fainlly-relieved  wings  ( f 
one  of  the  male  figures,  for  instance)  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  stone, 
would  lead  us  strongly  to  the  supposition  thatic 
had  stood  in  the  interior  of  the  building,  and 
is  in  fact  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  us  to 
enggest  that  the  sculptured  columns  were  not 
.all  external.  The  sculpture  on  this  one  really 
does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  any  damage 
•except  sheer  breakage,  and  the  contrast  between 
its  smooth  surfaces  and  clear  sharp  lines  and 
the  honeycombed  surface  and  worn  figures  of 
No.  3 is  certainly  signifioantof  a great  difference 
in  the  conditions  to  which  they  were  exposed. 

Now  we  come  to  the  square  blocks  with  sculp, 
tore  before  mentioned.  These  Mr.  Wood  calls 
the  frieze ; but  we  can  find  no  reason  in  his  book 
for  this  opinion,  except  that  when  he  found  the 
first  piece  he  thought  it  was  the  frieze,  and  be 
prefers  to  keep  to  it.  But  we  think  he  will  be 
obliged  to  give  up  this  part  of  his  restoration. 
In  the  first  place,  the  figures,  6 ft.  high,  and  in 
a very  bold  style,  are  on  too  large  a scale  for  the 
frieze,  which  looks  very  disproportionate  in  his 
drawing  of  the  restoration  of  the  entire  temple; 
and  they  appear  too  ponderous  and  too  thick  on 
the  bed  for  such  a situation.  Secondly,  there 
are  four  of  these  pieces  (omitting  a fifth  to  be 
mentioned  just  now),  all  angle-pieces,  as  is 
shown  by  their  being  sculptured  on  the  two  adja- 
cent  faces.  Now,  it  is  contrary  to  all  rational 
probability  that  all  the  four  angles  of  the  frieze 
should  have  been  found,  and  no  other  parts  of  it. 
But  then  there  is  a fifth  piece  of  the  same  kind, 
which  Mr.  Wood,  in  bis  anxiety  to  keep  to  his 
original  opinion,  adroitly  puts  out  of  the  woy 
entirely  in  his  book,  giving  no  illustration  of  it, 
and  merely  casually  referring  to  it  (p.  271)  as 
“ a large  fragment  of  sculpture  representing  the 
winged  figure  of  a man  leading  a ram,”  and 
which  he  says  was  probably  the  corner-stone  of 
a large  sculptured  altar  which  might  have  stood 
outside  the  temple.  This  seems  to  ns  a curious 
instance  of  Mr.  Wood’s  perversity  in  adhering 
to  whatever  he  has  once  said,  whatever  the  argu- 
ments against  it.  Any  one  carefully  comparing 
this  block  with  the  others  just  mentioned,  mnst 
see  that  it  has  all  the  same  characteristics  ; the 
same  projection  in  the  reliefs,  the  same  distance 
from  the  outer  angle  to  the  rubb;d  joints 
on  either  side,  and  would  be  the  same  height  (as 
wo  can  see  from  the  indications  of  the  winged 
figure,  of  which,  however,  little  but  the  wings  is 
left)  were  it  complete.  Now  as  the  frieze  could 


nob  at  all  events  have  five  angles,  this  disposes 
of  it  at  once.  A still  further  fact  against  the 
theory  is  that  two  of  these  square  blocks  which 
have  the  top  face  left  uninjured,  show  a oircnlar 
dripmark  which  is  found  to  correspond  with  a 
circle  of  the  same  radios  as  the  plan  of  the 
columns,  plainly  showing  that  the  bases  of 
circular  columns  had  stood  upon  these  sculptured 
cubes  ; an  arrangement  which  Mr.  Fergusson  has 
illustrated  by  comparison  with  the  Trajan 
oolnmn.  Here  one  would  think  was  about  as 
complete  negative  evidence,  at  all  events,  as 
could  possibly  be,  yet  Mr.  Wood  aofually  proposes 
to  get  over  this  by  assuming  that  old  base  stones 
of  the  columns  of  the  former  temple  were  used 
for  the  frieze  of  the  new  one.  To  take  such  a 
roundabout  theory  as  this,  and  throw  aside  so 
many  facts  that  conflict  absolutely  with  it,  rather 
than  admit  an  error  in  his  first  opinion,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  not  very  logical.  If  we  are  asked 
where  these  square  sculptured  pedestals  may 
have  been  placed,  we  should  say  that  for  the 
present  we  do  not  know,  and  we  do  nob  think  any 
one  else  does ; suggesting  to  some  of  onr  very 
imaginarive  restorers  a consideration  of  the 
wholesome  spirit  of  reticence  embodied  in  Guhl’s 
ooDcluding  sentence  in  regard  to  the  restoration 
of  the  temple  : ” Conjeoturis  autem,  qum  nullo 
argomento  evinoi  possont,  de  industriil  ababineo.” 

Of  Mr.  Wood’s  restorations  of  the  temple,  as 
portrayed  in  this  volume,  we  oannob,  we  confess, 
say  very  much.  The  drawings  are  bub  poor  and 
spiritless,  the  perspective  view  a very  corious 
affair,  not  indicating  the  proportions  of  the  plan, 
as  it  looks  much  too  wide  for  its  length,  and  ex- 
hibiting  a very  inartiatic. looking  arrangement  of 
the  tympannm  soulpture,  baaed,  as  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  on  some  rnngh  indicatione  on  the  two 
medals  aforesaid.  It  is  worth  notice  that  both 
these  mtddls  indicate,  in  a clumsy  and  grotesque 
way,  something  like  a recurring  decoration  above 
the  cornice  of  the  pediment,  in  one  case  suggest- 
ing the  idea  of  something  like  Gothic  crocket- 
ing.  We  should  imagine  there  was  some  sort  of 
foundation  in  fact  for  this,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  what  it  could  have  been  ; but  the  temple 
is  exceptional  in  so  many  ways  that  one  need  not 
be  enrprised  to  find  it  exceptional  this  way 
also.  The  sabjeeb  of  the  hypcothral  lighting  of 
temples  in  general,  and  of  this  one  in  particu- 
lar, we  must  defer  for  the  present ; we  may 
eudeavour  presently  to  gather  up  into  a 
consistent  theory  the  various  skeins  of  the 
various  arguments  that  hava  recently  been 
brought  forward  anew;  but  in  regard  to 
the  present  case  we  can  only  say  that  how- 
ever Greek  temples  were  lighted,  we  are  quite 
certain  their  architects  bad  more  sense  of 
the  fleness  of  things  than  to  adopt  any  system 
which  would  have  so  unsightly  and  clumsy  an 
effect  as  the  notch  in  the  roof  in  Mr.  Wood’s 
restoration.  In  short,  we  can  hardly  congratu- 
late the  author  on  this  portiou  of  his  work  ; and 
fear  that  he  has  attempted  in  a burry,  and  in 
rather  too  cheap  a form,  what  should  have  been 
done  much  better  if  done  at  all.  We  cannot 
bob  think,  with  not  quite  satisfactory  feelings,  of 
the  kind  of  illnstrated  publication  that  would 
have  been  brought  out  in  Prance,  ,had  the 
temple  at  Ephesus  been  discovered  by  a French 
architect. 

Mr.  Wood's  book,  in  fact,  is  really  not  so  much 
a publication  for  architects  us  for  genital 
readers.  Not  only  are  the  strictly  architeoturwl 
illustrations  unsatisfactory,  bub  there  is  no 
attempt  to  place  together  in  a coherent  and 
logical  manner  the  data  npon  which  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  temple  founded.  We  have  to  pick 
them  out  from  different  parts  of  the  book  as 
well  as  we  can,  and  in  this  way  the  author  has 
done  himself  an  injustioe  in  regard  to  the  more 
serious  object  of  his  publication.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  very  deanltoriness  of  a narrative  in 
which  an  acoonnt  of  the  finding  of  a base  or  a 
capital  is  alternated  with  a spirited  sketch  of  a 
“row”  with  brigands,  or  of  the  manners  or 
scenery  of  tho  locality,  gives  the  book  a literary 
interest  quite  different  from  that  usually  sup- 
posed  to  belong  to  archaeological  works,  and  makes 
it  (we  can  assure  our  non-professional  friends) 
very  entertaining  reading.  We  call  attention 
to  this  aspect  of  the  book,  considering  it  as  one 
which  ought  to  be  generally  read,  and  which  the 
ciroulating  libraries  certainly  ought  to  take 
up.  Its  more  general  perusal  might  do  some- 
thing towards  arousing  the  English  public 
from  that  stolid  indifference  to  the  architectural 
and  artistic  remains  of  antiquity,  of  which  Mr. 
Wood  justly  complains,  and  of  which  he  quotes 
such  unhappy  and  only  too  - oharaoteriatio  in- 
stances; and  no  one  will  read  the  book  without 


a lively  interest  in  its  graphic  descriptions,  and 
a feeling  of  respect  and  admiration  for  the  iu- 
(omitable  perseverance  of  the  author,  and  for  the 
healthy,  manly,  unaffected  tone  which  pervades 
hia.narrative. 


IMPROVED  METHOD  OF 
MANUFACTURING  CEMENT. 

In  a communication  lately  made  to  the 
Sooiete  de  I’lndustrio  Miuerale,  M.  Judycki 
describes  an  improved  method  of  raanufacturing 
cement,  patented  by  him,  and  based  on  the 
experience  acquired  in  snperiutending  the  fabri- 
cation of  hydraulic  cement  for  the  Mont  Cenis 
Tunnel.  He  observes  that  it  is  a well-known 
fact  that  the  readiness  with  which  limestone 
falls  to  powder  when  slaked  after  burning 
depends  upon  its  oomposition.  A rich  lime 
will  fall  to  powder  at  once ; a limestone  con. 
taining  8 to  12  per  cent,  of  clay  will  take  a 
day  or  two  before  it  crutnbles ; another  with 
12  to  22  per  cent,  of  argillaceous  matter  will 
take  four  to  six  days ; whilst  a limestone  with 
28  to  3t  per  cent,  will  nob  fall  to  powder,  but 
requires  grinding  or  pounding.  Limestones 
containing  over  34  per  cent,  of  argillaceous 
matters  are  not  pulverulent,  and  are  used  for 
puozzalano. 

Generally,  the  different  beds  of  stone  in  a 
quarry  differ  in  chemical  composition  and 
hydraulic  properties,  and  so  require  different 
treatment.  Besides  this,  the  same  bed  often- 
times is  not  homogeneoQS  in  quality  throughout. 
Hence  arise  differences  in  the  cement,  as  re- 
gards quickness  of  setting  and  hardness.  By 
M.  Judycki's  method  these  differences  are  said 
to  be  eliminated. 

The  stone  oan  be  worked  in  any  part  of  the 
quarry,  and  is  burned  in  ordinary  kilns.  After 
burning,  it  is  picked  over,  to  separate  the 
burned  from  the  unburned  fragments.  The 
latter,  of  course,  are  burned  over  again.  The 
former  are  pub  aside,  and  slaked  by  carefully 
sprinkling  them  with  water,  and  are  then  left  for 
eight  or  ten  days  to  crumble.  The  crumbled 
mass  is  next  riddled  through  a screen,  which  only 
allows  particles  small  enough  for  cement  to  pass 
through.  The  fragments  retained  by  the  screen 
are  then  put  back  in  the  kiln  and  burned  a second 
time,  to  get  rid  of  the  imperfect  hydrates  formed 
during  slaking. 

This  second  bnrnlng  is  a delicate  operation, 
and  is  best  performed  iu  the  following  manner  : — 
Some  fire-bricks  are  laid  upon  the  fire-bars 
of  the  kiln,  and  covered  over  with  a sufficient 
depth  of  fine  coal  without  dust.  The  fragments 
of  limestone  to  be  rc.hurijed  are  then  built  up 
round  the  sides  of  the  kiln,  so  as  to  form  vertical 
flues,  4 ft.  from  centre  to  centre,  each  flue  having 
a horizontal  section  10  in.  square.  The  interior 
of  the  flues  and  the  space  between  them  are 
filled  np,  as  they  rise,  with  fine  coal  without 
dust,  and  at  every  18  in.  in  height  a layer  of 
fine  coal  is  spread  over  all.  When  the  kiln  is 
thus  filled,  it  is  lighted,  and  left  to  burnt  out. 
After  re-burning,  the  lime  is  further  comminuted 
by  pounding.  As  examples  of  the  results  ob- 
tained, it  is  stated  that, — 

A lime  containiog  10  to  10  per  rent,  argillacpou?  matter 
when  treated  as  above,  jieJded  lO  to  25  per  cent, 
of  lime. 

Alims  contaioing  16  to  22  per  cent.  argillaceouB  matter, 
when  treated  as  above,  yielded  23  to  60  per  cent, 
of  lime. 

The  expenditure  of  fuel, — anthracite  from  St. 
Michael,  giving  40  per  cent,  of  ash, — was  200 
kilogs.  (3  cwfc.)  for  each  ton  of  lime  prodneed  at 
the/irst  burning.  The  fuel  used  for  the  second 
burning  was  siftings  from  the  first,  but  without 
dust. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  method  that  with  a 
judicious  apportionment  of  the  time  allowed  for 
the  lime  to  fall  co  powder  after  slaking,  and  with 
care  and  attention  to  the  temperature  of  the 
kiln  in  the  second  burning,  it  gives  a superior 
description  of  hydraulic  cement  of  perfectly 
uniform  quality. 


New  Reading  Room,  Great  Corby. — On 
the  10th  iust.  the  memorial-stone  of  a new 
reading-room  for  the  village  of  Great  Corby  was 
laid.  Mr.  Howard,  of  Corby,  kindly  presented 
a site  and  all  the  timber  necessary,  as  well  as 
the  services  of  a joiner  from  Corby.  A design 
of  a suitable  character  was  drawn  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  arohitent,  Carlisle,  and  a contract  for 
the  ereotion  of  the  building  was  entered  into 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Ormiston,  builder,  of  Wetheral 
Plain, — the  estimated  cost  being  2001. 
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TBRB\TENED  RISE  OF  WAGES  IN  THE 
IIETROPOLITAN  BUILDING  TRADE. 

The  anunal  meetiog  of  the  Associated  Master 
Builders  of  Loudon  was  held  on  Tuesday  last, 
and  after  the  transaction  of  formal  business,  a 
memorial  of  the  operative  masons  of  London  was 
read,  asking  for  a rise  in  wages,  to  take  place 
in  July  next,  and  a reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labour  from  52^  hours  to  50  hours  per  week. 
Tbe  latter  request  was  grounded  on  the  fact  that 
the  railway  companies  had  taken  off  many  of  the 
workmen’s  trains,  and  so  prevented  the  men 
reaching  their  work  so  early  as  six  a.m.  In  re- 
gard to  this,  the  masters  were  generally  of 
opinion  that  there  would  be  no  objection  on  their 
part  to  tbe  work  beginning  at  6'30  a.m.  and 
leaving  off  at  6 30  p.m. ; but  they  most  strongly 
objected  to  any  reduction  in  the  present  hours 
of  work,  as  their  establiahment-expeoBes  of 
shops,  Ac.,  bore  already  a very  heavy  proportion  ' 
to  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  short  time  of 
52J  honrs  per  week. 

In  regard  to  the  suggested  rise  of  wages,  the 
masters  were  nnanimously  of  opiniou  that  in  the 
present  state  of  trade  a rise  of  wages  was  out  of 
the  question.  The  present  wages  amount  to 
nearly  21.  a week,  which  exceeds  the  wages  of 
engineers  and  other  skilled  trades.  Building 
work  has  now  become  so  costly  that  many 
builders  daring  tbe  last  year  have  been  com- 
pelled to  close  their  works. 

Other  questions  of  importance  to  the  trade 
were  disousEed,  and  referred  to  a committee. 


THE  KING’S-CROSS  THEATRE  IN  THE 
AUCTION  MARKET, 

On  Tuesday,  the  King’s-cross  theatre,  situated 
in  Liverpool-street,  Easton. road,  was  offered  for 
sale  by  auction,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard, 
by  Messrs.  Lutnley.  It  is  held  on  lease  for  a 
term  of  twenty. seven  years  unexpired,  at  a 
ground-rent  of  nine  guineas  per  annum.  It  was 
described  as  a handsome  and  comfortable  bijou 
theatre,  situated  in  a very  populous  and  lively 
locality,  without  any  competitive  place  of 
amusement  near.  In  submitting  the  property 
the  auctioneer  stated  that  a considerable  income 
was  derived  from  letting  it  to  amateurs  for 
private  theatricals,  bub  it  was  suggested  that 
the  conduct  of  the  place  as  a public  theatre,  in 
a systematic  and  popular  way,  would  yield  a 
much  more  lucrative  result.  He  added  that,  as 
an  additional  source  of  income,  52i.  per  annum 
were  regularly  received  for  Sunday  services.  He 
estimated  its  present  annual  value  at  3505.  at 
tbe  least,  with  a prospect  of  great  improvement. 
Tbe  first  bid  made  was  1,0005.,  and  ultimately 
1,3501.  were  offered,  and  there  being  no  further 
advance,  the  auctioneer  said  he  could  not  sell  at 
that  price,  but  that  the  reserve  was  very  low.  On 
the  withdrawal  of  tbe  property,  it  was  stated  in 
the  room  that  2,0001.  was  tbe  reserve,  and  that 
tbe  theatre  would  in  all  probability  be  purchased 
at  something  like  that  sum. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  following  is  alist  of  theadraiasions  to  the 
Architectural  School  this  year : Mr.  Phene  Spiers, 
master : — 

As  Students  of  Lower  School  — H.  Bradfield, 
E.  W.  Burrows,  H.  B.  Cullerne,  A.  Prampton, 
W.  S.  Fraser,  A.  J.  Gale,  F.  Hemings,  J.  F.  Hen> 
nessy,  A.  S.  P.  Kirby,  R.  J.  Lovell,  W.  Millard, 
R.  J.  Morris,  H.  A.  Felly,  G.  H.  Prynne,  J. 
Robbins,  G.  Tigex’S. 

As  Probationers : — J.  M.  Brooks,  Max. 
Clarke,  B.  L.  Drew,  S.  W.  Grant,  P.  P.  Green, 
A.  Gillespie,  W.  G.  B.  Lewie,  0.  Mariner,  W.  Mur. 
ray,  W.  H.  Peek,  H.  0.  Pinohin,  G.  C.  Richard- 
son,  G.  H.  Shackle,  E.  C.  Shearman,  H.  W.  Stock. 


Memorial  of  tbe  late  Lord  Lyttelton.— 
A few  months  since  it  was  resolved,  at  a meeting 
held  in  Worcester,  to  raise  a public  subEcription 
for  setting  on  foot  a memorial  of  the  late  Lord 
Lyttelton.  The  committee  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  resolutions  of  tbe  meeting  determined 
to  place  a monument  in  the  cathedral  to  the 
memory  of  tbe  late  nobleman.  The  sub- 
scriptions raised  amounted  to  1,6845.,  and  Mr. 
Brock  and  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  sculptors,  were 
invited  to  send  in  models  for  the  proposed  monu- 
ment. Within  the  last  few  days  these  gentlemen 
have  submitted  their  models  to  the  committee, 
and  the  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Forsyth. 
The  monument  will  represent  a recumbentfigure. 


THE  NEW  TOWN-HALL  AT 
MANCHESTER. 

EOTAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  .ASCniTECTS. 

At  tbe  ordinary  general  meeting  held  on 
Monday  last,  the  19th  inst.,  Mr.  Cnarles  Barry, 
president,  in  the  chair,  the  following  new  mem- 
bers were  balloted  for  and  duly  elected,  viz.:  — 
As  Fellows — Mr.  A.  R.  Stenniog,  of  Fenohoroh- 
atreet,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Wimperis,  of  Saokville- 
street.  As  Associate — Mr.  James  Fairley,  of 
Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Bastlake,  the  secretary,  read  a letter  from 
General  Kuollys,  on  behalf  of  H.R.II.  tbe  Prince 
of  Wales,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  President 
of  tbe  Institute  for  the  time  being  would  allow 
his  name  to  be  added  to  tbe  list  of  British 
Commissioners  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1878. 

The  President  said  he  had  complied  with  this 
request,  and  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  17th  inst.  Tbe  Prince  of 
Wales  had  arranged  for  the  division  of  the  Com- 
miseioners  into  various  committees,  and  had 
thought  fib  to  include  in  the  per8onne5  of  the 
Committee  on  Fine  Arts  the  name  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Hansard  suggested  to  the  Hon.  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Correspondence  that  it  would  be 
desirable  if  be  could  obtain  some  desoription 
from  the  foreign  members  of  the  lustitute  of 
the  intercstiug  monument  recently  found  at 
Palestrina,  and  described  in  a letter  from  a 
special  correspondent  of  tbe  Times  appearing  in 
that  paper  on  the  17th  inst.  It  was  believed  to 
be  the  monument  of  some  sovereign  or  great 
hero  who  fell  fighting  in  battle  some  six  or  seven 
centuries  B.C.  He  suggested  that  if  Mr.Cockereli 
would  commuuioate  with  Signor  Vespignaui  or 
Signor  Rosa  one  of  them  would  be  able  to  furnish 
an  architectural  desoription  of  the  monument. 

Mr.  Cockerell  said  he  would  write  at  ouce  to 
Signor  Rosa  on  the  subject. 

The  drawings  and  sketches  submitted  by 
candidates  for  the  Pugin  Travelling  Studentship 
ft-r  1877  were  exhibited,  and  it  was  annouDced 
by  Mr.  Eastlake  that  the  Council  had  awarded 
tbe  studentship  to  Mr.  W.  Talbot  Brown,  and  a 
medal  of  merit  to  Mr.  Geo,  W.  Brown;  whilst 
the  drawings  of  Mr.  Sidney  Tacher  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Wood  received  “honourable  mention.” 
Nine  candidates  submitted  drawings,  and  the 
Council  had  great  pleasure  in  reporting  that 
the  standard  of  excellence  had  been  fully  maia- 
taioed  by  the  competitors. 

Mr.  A.  Waterhouse  then  read  a paper  descrip- 
tive of  the  new  Town. hall  at  Manchester,  of 
which,  as  most  of  our  readers  will  know,  he  is 
tbe  architect.  He  prefaced  his  account  of  the 
bnilding  by  referring  to  the  ciroumstanoes  which 
led  to  its  erection.  In  tbe  year  1825  Goodwin 
erected  its  old  town-hall,  at  a cost  of  about 
40,0005.,  for  the  Police  Commissioners,  Man. 
Chester  having  then  no  corporation,  and,  for  the 
size  of  the  town,  with  its  120,000  inhabitants, 
and  tbe  comparatively  light  duties  of  the  Com- 
missioners, the  acoommodaiion  was,  no  doubt, 
on  sufficiently  ample  a scale.  Since  its  iucor. 
poratioD,  however,  some  forty  years  ago,  the 
municipal  importance  of  Manchester  has  enor- 
mously increased,  tho  Town  Council  having 
undertaken  almost  every  department  of  public 
work  wiihintbe  scope  of  local  government,  such 
as  the  water-supply,  the  gasworks,  city  gaol  and 
police  courts,  markets,  cemeteries,  charitable 
trusts,  public  parks,  and  free  libraries.  The 
municipal  work  of  the  town  having  thus  far  out- 
grown the  capacity  of  the  old  buildiug,  the  Cor- 
poration  began  seriously  to  oousider,  about 
eleven  years  ago,  the  question  of  the  erection  of 
a new  town. hall.  Different  sites  were  canvassed, 
some  ooDsidering  that  the  new  building  should 
stand  upon  the  bighefit  laud  of  the  city,  near 
the  Infirmary,  white  others  preferred  a newly- 
formed  square,  on  what  was  partly  tbe  property 
of  the  Corporation,  a little  lower  down,  and 
more  to  the  west,  but  etill  on  the  ridge  separat- 
ing the  Irwell  fiom  the  Medlock.  This  open 
space,  graced  by  Worthington’s  beautiful 
memorial  to  the  Prince  Consort,  bas  taken  the 
name  of  Albert-square.  The  advocates  for  the 
town’s  yard  or  Albert-square  site  ultimately 
gained  tbe  day ; but  then  it  was  discovered  to 
be  triangular,  whereupon,  on  this  grouud,  a 
crusade  was  preached  against  it.  It  was 
declared  that  no  architeot  could  pot  as  many 
rooms  upon  a triangnlar  site  as  upon  a square 
one;  and  areal  objection  was  urged  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  a good  view,  from  any  point,  of 
r.wo  sides  of  a triangular  building.  Many,  there- 
fore,  wished  to  square  the  site,  in  the  direction 
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of  D'okinson-street,  and  to  improve  its  ap. 
proacbes  and  surroondings,  even  at  the  cost  of 
an  extra  100,0005.,  and  though  Edward  Walters, 
the  great  architectural  authority  in  the  city, 
bad  declared  that  a good  building  could  be 
erected  on  the  triangle.  Meanwhile,  the  Cor- 
poration bad  determined  upon  having  a com- 
petition for  the  design  for  their  Town.hall,  or 
rather  two  competitions,  one  being  preliminary 
to  the  other.  In  tbe  first  oompetirion  the  draw- 
ings were  limited  to  three  elevations  and  two 
plans,  and  in  July,  1867,  136  designs  were  sob- 
mitted,  ont  of  which,  guided  by  Mr.  Georg© 
Godwin,  the  Corporation  selected  ten,  the  authors 
of  which  they  invited  to  compete  a second  time- 
It  was  Bubsequently  found  that  four  of  the  ten 
designs  selected  were  the  works  of  two  archi- 
tects, BO  that  the  number  of  competitors  for 
the  second  and  final  competition  was  re- 
duced to  eight.  These  eight  had  their  draw- 
ings immediately  returned  to  them,  in  order 
that  they  might  at  once  proceed  with  their  de- 
veloped designs,  and  meanwhile  such  of  the  126 
onseleoted  designs  as  their  authors  chose  to 
leave  for  the  purpose  were  publicly  exhibited, 
and  great  was  the  outcry  at  the  removal  of  the 
successful  ten.  On  the  14tb  of  February  of  tbe 
year  following  (1868),  the  drawings  illustrating 
the  matured  designs  of  the  snooessful  eight  were 
sent  in,  when  it  was  found  that  each  competitor 
had  submitted  about  twenty  drawings.  The 
general  geometrical  drawings,  thirteen  in  num- 
ber, were  to  1.16th  scale,  according  to  instrno- 
tions;  the  rest  were  either  details  of  portions  of 
the  work  to  an  enlarged  scale,  or  perspective 
views.  Professor  Donaldson  and  Mr.  Street 
were  invited  by  the  Corporation  to  advise  them 
in  the  selection  of  a design,  and  on  the  3rd  of 
March  they  furnished  a report  in  which  they 
placed  the  various  designs  in  order  of  merit 
under  various  beads,  stating  that  in  their  opinion 
tbedesignof  Messrs.  Speakmau  and  Charles  worth 
was  first  under  the  bead  of  excellence  of  eleva- 
tion ; “ Sperandum  ” (Mr.  J.  0.  Soot')  second  ; 
“True  to  the  line”  (Mr.  Worthington)  third;, 
and  “St.  Valentine”  (Mr.  Waterhouse)  only 
fourth.  In  other  matters,  however,  such  as 
general  arrangement  and  convenience  ; simplicity 
of  plan  and  facilities  of  access;  light,  ventilation, 
cost,  &c.,  they  thought  fit  to  give  Mr.  Water- 
house  the  first  place,  and  so  recommended  hia 
design  for  adoption,  coupling  with  their  reoom. 
mendation,  however,  certain  suggestions  for  th© 
improvement  of  tbe  elevations  : as  that  the  main 
entrance  required  better  apertures,  more  light, 
and  greater  dignity;  the  clock  tower  and  angles 
of  the  front  some  modification  and  improvement. 
The  referees  went  on  to  say  : — 

“We  regret  very  much  that  the  interior  courts  of  this 
building  (us  iudeed  tbiiAe  of  almost  al<  tbe  designs)  bare 
n.5i  been  more  carefully  designed  in  regard  to  their  appear- 
ance. They  will  be  seen  by  most  visitors  to  thij  building, 
a-*  the  whole  of  the  corridors  open  upon  them,  and  as  they 
are  all  as  spacious  anl  open  as  coaid  be  contrived  on  the 
site,  it  seems  a fatal  mistake  to  leave  them  entirely  un- 
adorned.’' 

On  this  recommsndation  a warm  controversy 
arose  between  Messrs,  Speakman  and  Charles- 
worth’s  supporters  and  those  of  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
it  being  contended  by  the  former  that  their 
favourites’  design  took  the  first  place  as  a work 
of  art,  and  had  not  been  subjected  to  any  criti- 
cism on  tbe  part  of  the  referees  ; that,  therefore, 
the  Council  onght  to  set  aside  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Messrs.  Donaldson  aud  Street,  and  give 
Messrs.  Speakman  aud  Charleaworbh  the  commis- 
sion ; whereupon  the  Town  Council  demanded  a 
farther  report  from  tho  referees,  which  (though 
it  has  never  been  published)  was  understood  to 
imply  that  they  did  not,  when  writing  their  first 
report,  consider  it  necessary  to  criticise  what 
they  were  not  going  to  recommend  for  adoption. 
The  result  was  that  Mr.  Waterhouse  was  ap- 
pointed  the  architect.  He  was  the  more  par- 
ticular in  giving  the  history  of  this  affair, 
because,  as  would  be  seen  by  examining  bis 
competition  di’awings  with  the  working  draw- 
ings, he  was  under  obligations  to  the  referees, 
not  only  for  the  way  in  which  they  pointed  out 
defects  which,  perhaps,  were  too  patent  to  have 
escaped  even  their  anthor  in  working  out  the 
details  of  his  design,  bub  for  what  they 
remarked  with  .reference  to  tbe  internal  courts. 
Tbe  fact  was,  the  sum  at  disposal  was  too  small 
to  allow  of  anything  but  a bare  treatment  of  these 
courts.  Encouraged,  however,  by  the  report  of 
the  referees,  the  scb-committee  for  erecting 
tbe  building  had  allowed  Mr.  Waterhouse  to 
finish  them  with  as  much  care  and  elaboration 
as  the  rest  of  the  exterior  of  the  building.  At 
this  time  also,  owing  to  tbe  nnsncoessful  com. 
petitors  each  receiving  3005.,  and  their  designs 
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becoming  the  property  of  the  Corporation  (though 
immediately  afterwards  they  were  returned  to 
their  owners)  something  was  said  about  Mr. 
Waterhouse  hiding  the  bare  places  of  his  design 
by  splendonrs  borrowed  from  his  fellow-com- 
petitors.  This  one  or  two  of  the  Council  wished 
him  to  do,  and  considered  that  it  would  have 
been  quite  fair } but  the  friends  of  the  former 
were  justly  indignant  at  the  idea  of  such 
massacre  and  dissection,  both  parties  being 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  it  would  take  a much 
cleverer  man  than  “St.  Valentine”  to  have 
successfully  engrafted  on  to  his  own  stock  any 
of  the  choicer  flowers  of  Worthington  or 
Charlesworth.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  by 
Mr.  Robert  Neill,  the  Mayor,  on  the  26th  of 
October,  1868;  on  the  23rd  of  December  of  the 
same  year,  the  basement-story  was  contracted 
for  by  Messrs.  Clay  & Sons,  the  excavations 
having  been  previously  made.  On  the  18th  of 
October,  1870,  the  contract  for  the  superstrncture 
was  let  to  Messrs.  Geo.  Smith  & Co,,  and  was 
carried  oat  by  them  with  great  spirit  and  energy. 
On  the  6bh  of  October,  1873,  Messrs.  Clay  & 
Sons  took  the  third  contract,  which  comprised 
the  completion  of  the  towers,  and  the  fittings 
and  fixtures.  On  the  4th  of  December,  1875,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee  fixed  the 
top  stone  of  the  tower,  and  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1876,  the  gilt  ball  above  the  stone  was 
fixed  by  the  Mayor.  On  the  10th  of  July,  1875, 
the  Water  Department  took  possession  of  its 
rooms,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  one 
department  after  another  has  taken  up  its 
quarters  in  the  building,  the  Council  meeting 
there  for  the  first  time  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  this  present  month, — within  a '.few  days  of 
nine  years  after  the  competition  drawings  were 
sent  in.  There  now  only  remain  the  great  hall 
and  the  entertainment  rooms  to  be  completed. 
The  building  stands  on  an  area  of  about8,Gt8 
square  yards.  Each  principal  front,  of  which 
there  are  three,  is  between  300  ft.  and  400  ft.  in 
length.  That  looking  to  the  north-west  faces 
Albert-sqnare,  the  south-west  front  is  towards 
Lloyd-streeb,  and  the  north-east  front  is  towards 
Princess-street,  the  building  coming  nearly  to  a 
point  at  its  southern  extremity  in  Cooper-street. 
The  ground-floor  is  raised  a few  steps  from  the 
street,  thereby  gaining  a cartway  from  Lloyd- 
street  into  the  three  courtyards  on  the  basement 
level.  Moat  of  the  business-rooms  look  towards 
the  street,  the  corridors  and  staircases  .being 
lighted  from  the  internal  courts.  The  public 
hall  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  It 
is  approached  by  the  public  from  Albert-sqnare 
by  the  grand  staircase,  through  the  ball  on  the 
main  floor,  which  forms  a sort  of  ante-room  to 
it;  by  entrances  on  either  side  of  the  orchestra, 
and  by  two  lateral  doors  in  the  centre  of  each 
side  oommunioating  directly  with  the  Lloyd  and 
Princess-street  corridors  by  covered  bridges 
thrown  across  the  internal  courts,  which  bridges 
formed  no  portion  of  the  original  design.  The 
reception-rooms,  which  are  on  the  same  level  as 
the  hall,  face  Albert-sqnarejthe  large  committee- 
room  and  the  council-chamber  being  placed  in  a 
line  with  them,  so  as  to  make  a suite  of  enter- 
taining-rooms  300  ft.  in  length,  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  principal  front  of  the  main  floor. 
For  the  warming  of  the  building  three  hot-water 
boilers  (one  always  being  kept  as  reserve)  are 
placed  in  a large  sub-basement.  The  smoke 
from  the  furnaces  passes  through  two  wrought- 
iron  tubes  placed  within  ventilating  shafts,  with 
an  intervening  air-space  for  the  extraction  of 
vitiated  air.  From  the  boilers  hot-water  pipes 
traverse  the  main  rooms  and  corridors  in 
channels  below  the  floors,  everywhere  on  the 
window  side,  coils  being  placed  in  all  convenient 
and  desirable  positions.  Into  the  two  central 
ventilation  shafts  referred  to,  the  vitiated  air 
of  the  publio  ball  is  conducted  through  the  space 
above  the  ceiling,  from  which  there  are  connect- 
ing channels.  The  same  shafts  ventilate  the 
corridors  also,  while  separate  extraction  flues  are 
carried  up  in  the  chimney-shafts  from  all  the 
principal  rooms.  Fresh  air  is  admitted  behind 
the  hot-water  pipes  and  coils,  brought  in  through 
perforations  under  the  window-oills  ; other  dnots 
for  fresh  air  discharge  nnder  the  coils  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wells  of  the  circular  staircases, 
for  the  supply  of  warmed  fresh  air  to  the 
corridors,  while  over  the  doors  of  the  rooms 
flapped  or  louvred  ventilators,  opening  and 
closing  at  pleasure,  admit  fresh  air  to  the 
rooms  from  the  corridors.  The  plan  has  been 
so  arranged,  with  its  oontinnous  corridors,  as 
to  allow  of  the  redistribution  of  the  rooms  among 
the  different  departments  without  the  necessity 
of  much,  if  any,  structural  change.  The 


building  contains  about  6,000,000  cubic  feet, 
and  is  made  fireproof  so  far  as  seemed  prac- 
ticable. The  floors  are  of  the  Dennett  arch, 
and  the  wronght-iron  girders  are  encased  in 
plaster,  while  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
staircases  all  inflammable  material  is  removed. 
The  pavement  of  the  corridors  is  of  marble 
mosaic,  on  groined  Dennett  arches,  and  the  roof 
is  divided  into  fireproof  compartments.  As  to 
materials,  the  building  is  of  brick,  cased  with 
stone.  The  brickwork  is  set  with  mortar,  made 
from  Warmsworth  lime  (slightly  hydraulic), 
there  being  a slight  admixture  of  ashes  with 
the  sand.  The  mortar  for  the  plastering,  on  the 
other  band,  was  selenitic.  The  foundations  of 
tbo  towers,  at  any  rate,  go  do7/n  through  the 
hard  olay  to  the  solid  red  sandstone  which  under- 
lies  all  Manchester.  After  taking  considerable 
trouble  to  investigate  the  matter,  the  Spinkwell, 
a coal-measure  stone,  from  Messrs.  Wood’s 
qnarry,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  was  selected 
as  the  best  for  the  exterior  of  the  bnilding, 
it  having  been  found  to  stand  remarkably  well 
in  the  peonliar  climate  of  Manchester.  The 
stone  is  a light  brown  in  colour,  very  free  from 
lamination.  In  order  to  get  it  to  bond  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  with  the  brickwork  behind 
it,  every  horizontal  bed  coincides  with  a joint 
in  the  brickwork,  the  ashlar  being  of  alternate 
courses  of  3 in.,  and  either  6 in.  or  9 in.  in  height, 
the  3 in.  courses  tailing  4J  in.  further  into  the 
wall  than  the  deeper  courses,  which  are  7 in.  on 
bed.  Internally,  the  “ white  rook,”  another  coal- 
measure  stone,  has  been  largely  used.  After 
going  very  fully  into  detail  as  to  the  construe- 
tion  and  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  Mr. 
Waterhouse  concluded  as  follows  : — “ It  now  only 
remains  for  me  to  n:\ention  a few  of  those  who 
have  been  associated  with  me  in  this  work,  to 
whom  my  thanks  are  due  for  the  very  important 
aid  they  have  given  me.  First  come  my  pupils 
and  assistants,  especially  Mr.  Isaac  Steane,  now 
of  Coventry,  and  the  Rev.  Ernest  Geldart,  who 
has  exchanged  architeotnre  for  the  Church,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  .latter,  I doubt  not,  though 
I regret  that  onr  profession  shoold  lose,  even 
for  the  Chnroh’s  gain.  Then  I must  mention  my 
very  zealous  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  Osborne,  and 
the  general  contractors,  whom  I have  already 
alluded  to, — Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Pesrd,  & Co,,  who 
have  executed  almost  all  the  wronght-iron  work 
and  gaefittings;  Mr.  Burke,  who  has  laid  the 
marble  pavements  ; Mr.  Odell,  who  did  the  orna- 
mental  glazing;  the  decorative  artists  [Mr. 
Heaton  and  othersj  ; Messrs.  Parmer  & Brindley, 
to  whose  oare  has  been  entrusted  the  carving 
and  decorative  statuary  ; Messrs.  Hadon  & Son, 
who  have  put  in  the  elaborate  system  of  warm- 
ing apparatus;  and,  lastly,  though  not  least,  the 
various  gentlemen  in  connexion  with  the  corpora- 
tion of  Manchester  who  have  so  cordially  end 
efficiently  aided  me  in  a great  variety  of  ways. 
To  the  Mayor,  the  Town  Clerk,  and  various 
members  of  the  Building  Committee  I owe  my 
special  thanks  for  the  confidence  reposed  in  me, 
and  the  support  on  all  occasions  given  me  during 
the  nine  years  that  the  building  has  been  in 
progress.”  * 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Powell,  M.P.,  said  he  hoped  he  might  be 
permitted  for  one  moment  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Waterhonse  upon  the  distinguished  snocess  which 
he  bad  achieved.  It  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr. 
Waterhouse  to  oreot  three  great  buildings  in 
Manchester,  viz.,  the  Assize  Courts,  Owen’s 
College,  and,  lastly,  the  Town-hall.  Each  of 
these  buildings  was  erected  in  what  was,  in 
common  parlance,  described  as  the  Gothic  style, 
and  as  each  of  the  two  first-named  buildings 
was  satisfactory  to  those  who  used  it,  he  had  no 
donbt  that  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Man. 
cheater  would  be  well  pleased  with  their  new 
municipal  buildings.  He  felt  sure  that  all  who 
were  friends  to  Gothic  architecture  would  heartily 
oongratnlate  Mr.  Waterhouse  on  the  triumph  be 
had  attained,  for  it  could  no  longer  be  said  that 
Gothio  architecture  was  a mere  amusement  of 
the  rich.  Mr.  Waterhouse  had  proved  it  to  be 
eminently  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  public 
buildings,  and  the  influence  which  his  three 
great  buildings  in  Manchester  were  exercising 
on  the  street  architecture  of  the  city  was  begin- 
ning  to  be  apparent. 

Mr.  Street,  R.A,,  said  it  was  nine  years  ago 
almost  to  a day  since  be  and  Professor  Donald- 

•  We  gave  a view  of  the  Mancheater  Towo-hall,  with 
plan,  soon  after  the  deeiaioa,  also  one  in  last  year's 
volume  of  the  Builder,  p.  952;  and  articles  describ- 
ing in  detail  the  conatraction  aud  decoration  have 
appeared  in  our  pages  as  follows  : — Vol.  ixxii.  (1874), 
pp.  339,  859  ; vol.  xiiiii.  (1876),  p.  898  ; vol.  xxiiv. 
(1876),  p.  941. 


son  were  asked  to  adjudicate  upon  the  designs 
submitted  in  the  second  competition.  As  adju- 
dicators,  they  represented  what  might  he  fairly 
called  slightly. divergent  views  in  architecture, 
which  was,  perhaps,  an  advantage  in  the  exami. 
nation  of  the  designs  ; at  any  rate,  it  would  bo 
admitted  that  the  result  fully  justified  the  recom- 
mendation which  they  made  to  the  Town  Council. 
Mr.  Waterhouse  had  mentioned  that  their  second 
report  to  the  Council  was  not  published.  It  was 
not  published  because  in  the  exercise  of  the  duty 
committed  to  their  charge  by  the  Council  they 
found  it  necessary  to  speak  plainly,  and  to  say 
things  which,  while  they  could  be  amply  juati- 
fled  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  it  was  not  thought 
advisable  to  publish.  Mr.  Waterhouse  had  very 
modestly  referred  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
put  hia  design  first  in  point  of  architectural 
design ; but  they  felt  that,  on  the  whole,  his 
design  was  so  very  much  better  in  all  the 
requirements  of  a good  design,  that  they  had  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  recommending  it  for 
adoption.  The  Town  Council  unanimonsly 
affirmed  their  report,  and  appointed  Mr.  Water- 
house  as  architect  for  the  oarrying-out  of  the 
work.  This  was  a very  satisfactory  result  of  a 
competition,  the  Town  Council  deferring  entirely 
to  the  opinion  of  the  referees.  If  all  com- 
petitions were  managed  in  this  manner,  com- 
peting architects  would  have  very  little  to 
complain  of.  As  to  the  building  generally  he 
was  glad  that  the  Manchester  Corporation  had 
been  so  generous  as  to  give  Mr.  Waterhouse  the 
means  of  elaborating  his  design  in  certain 
particulars,  especially  as  to  the  large  internal 
courtyards.  It  was  however,  only  too  common 
to  leave  large  internal  areas  of  public  buildings 
completely  bare.  In  the  Manchester  Town-ball 
the  conrtyards  and  the  bridges  crossing  them 
were  particularly  interesting  and  picturesque. 
There  was  a great  deal  of  ingenuity  about  the 
planning  of  the  staircases.  Indeed,  the  building 
generally  was  about  as  scientifically  and  well 
planned  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  Architects 
owed  [Mr.  Waterhouse  a great  deal  for  showing 
them  that  it  was  possible  to  get  a good  plan  on 
sneh  an  awkward  site. 

Mr.  Mocatta  said  he  had  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  the  building,  bnt  from  all  he  heard 
of  it  he  judged  it  to  be  one  of  the  moat  suc- 
cessful buildings  which  have  been  erected  in 
England  of  late  years.  How  was  it  that  such  a 
result  had  been  attained?  Simply  by  adopting 
the  advice  of  efficient  professional  referees  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  designs.  Was  it  to  be  sup. 
posed  that  people  who  really  knew  nothing  of 
arcbitectnre  were  competent  to  decide  as  to  tbo 
merits  of  136  different  designs?  Not  for  a 
moment.  In  every  such  case  men  of  the  first 
reputation  should  be  called  in,  as  in  this  case, — 
men  who  were  accustomed  to  see  plane,  who 
knew  the  difficulties  connected  with  construction, 
and  who  could  appreciate  the  inconveniences  of 
site.  Although  he  was  no  longer  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  profession,  he  called  upon  the  Insti- 
tute  to  take  such  steps  as  would  ensore  equally 
satisfactory  results  in  competitions  generally. 

Professor  Donaldson  said  that  as  the  colleague 
of  Mr.  Street  in  the  examination  of  the  designs 
in  the  second  competition,  he  could  say  that 
they  devoted  several  days  to  the  work,  and  cor- 
dially  concurred  in  agreeing  to  recommend  for 
adoption  the  very  excellent  Gothio,  or  rather 
Medimval,  design  which  bad  been  carried  out. 
He  agreed  with  all  Mr.  Street  had  said,  and 
would  add  that  several  of  the  competitors  whose 
designs  were  not  selected  had  shown  a great 
deal  of  ingenuity  in  planning.  It  was  a great 
satisfaction  to  the  referees  that  the  design  which 
they  had  selected  had  been  so  satisfactorily 
realised.  The  new  Town-hall  at  Manchester  was 
a building  which  reflected  credit  not  only  upon 
the  city  in  which  it  stood,  but  npon  England 
and  English  architects.  He  begged  to  propose 
a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Waterhouse  for  the 
elaborate  description  which  he  had  given  of  the 
building. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  said  he  begged  to  second  the 
vote  of  thanks,  and  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
extreme  excellence  of  the  bnilding  in  every  way. 

The  President  said  that  before  putting  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  meeting,  he  could  not  help 
endorsing  all  that  had  been  said  in  praise  of  the 
Mancheater  Town-hall,  which  was  one  of  Mr. 
Waterhouse’s  numerous  great  works.  He  had 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  building  quite 
recently,  and  the  simplicity  of  arrangement 
which  the  plan  exhibited  was  apparent.  The 
unity  of  effect  both  in  plan  and  elevation  which 
distinguished  all  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  works  was 
strikingly  exhibited  in  the  Manchester  Town- 
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Lall.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  great  variety 
in  the  detail.  The  oonrtyards  and  bridges  were 
most  picturesque  and  beautiful  features,  and  the 
circular  staircases  were  peculiarly  charming. 
They  were  of  large  dimensions,  and  he  ventured 
to  say  that  their  study  would  be  as  profitable 
as  the  study  of  some  of  the  Greek  buildings  of 
antiquity.  The  other  buildings  which  Mr.  Water- 
house  had  distinguished  himself  by  in  Man. 
Chester  were  equally  worthy  of  admiration.  In 
fact,  much  as  he  (the  President)  admired  the 
Town-hall,  he  rather  thought  he  preferred  Mr. 
Waterhouse’s  first  great  work  in  Manchester, — 
the  Assize  Courts.  lie  had  heard  it  whispered 
that  Mr.  Waterhouse  was  partially  indebted  to 
the  refined  taste  of  the  ladies  for  the  design  of 
some  of  the  stained-glass  windows  ; it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  snch  were  the  case.  There 
was  one  point  only  upon  which  Mr.  Waterhouse 
had  beep  reticent.  He  had  told  the  meeting  that 
the  building  contained  0,000,000  cubic  feet; 
could  he  tell  them  what  was  the  cost  of  the 
building  ? Probably  there  was  a reason  for  his 
reticence  on  that  point. 

Mr.  0.  Powler  asked  whether  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
iu  choosing  the  stone  for  the  exterior  of  the 
building,  had  striven  to  attain  variety  of  colour 
on  the  exterior  ? 

Mr.  Edmeston  asked  how  it  was  proposed  to 
complete  the  decoration  of  the  great  hall?  He 
understood  from  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  description 
that  above  the  dado  was  a series  of  large  panels 
for  pictures.  How  was  it  proposed  to  treat 
these  panels  ? He  was  interested  in  the  ques. 
tion  becanse  it  happened  that  at  his  instance  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London 
had  referred  it  to  the  City  Architect  (Mr.  Horace 
Jones)  to  make  a design  for  the  decoration  of 
Guildhall,  but  the  matter  had  not  yet  got  much 
further.  He  had  been  endeavouring  to  find  some 
specimens  of  ancient  Gothic  Guildhall  decora, 
tions. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  by 
acclamation, 

Mr.  Waterhouse  expressed  his  thanks  to  the 
meeting  for  the  kind  way  in  which  [it  bad 
listened  to  his  paper,  and  to  the  speakers  for 
the  flattering  terms  in  which  they  had  spoken 
of  his  buildings.  He  said  he  felt  it  to  be  a great 
hononr  that  the  members  of  the  Institute  should 
look  upon  bis  building  so  favourably.  He  was 
especially  glad  to  think  that  the  gentlemen  who 
recommended  his  design  for  execution  should 
think  well  of  it  now  that  it  was  completed.  Pro- 
fessor Donaldson,  however,  used  one  expression 
to  which  he  (Mr.  Waterhouse)  must  respectfully 
demur.  Tbe  learned  professor  spoke  of  " Me- 
diroval”  architecture  as  if  the  Manchester  Town- 
ball  were  a Mediaeval  building.  On  the  contrary, 
the  archicectnre  of  tbe  building  was  essentially 
nineteenth-century,  and  was  fitted  to  the  wants 
of  the  present  day.  With  regard  to  the  orna- 
mental  glazing,  Mr.  Waterhouse  said  he  was 
certainly  indebted  to  many  ladies,  and  to  his 
wife  in  particular, — but  not  for  tbe  glazing  of 
the  Manchester  Town-hall.  As  to  the  cost  of 
the  building,  he  had  thought  about  mentioning 
it,  but  there  were  two  difficulties  in  the  way. 
The  first  was  that  he  did  not  yet  know  what  the 
cost  was  ; the  second  was  that  he  did  not  think 
it  fair  to  mention  the  cost  of  a building  for  tbe 
first  time  to  anybody  but  one’s  client.  When  he 
knew  what  the  total  cost  would  be  he  would 
communicate  it  to  the  Corporation  of  Man. 
cheater,  and  the  information  would  soon  be 
difi'used  into  other  channels.  He  had  not 
sought  to  obtain  any  variety  of  colour  with  the 
materials  nsed  for  the  exterior,  because,  although 
he  did  BO  in  the  Manchester  Assize  Courts,  he 
found  that  within  about  three  years  after  tbe 
building  was  finished,  all  traces  of  colour  were 
obliterated,  and  therefore  it  seemed  useless  to 
attempt  the  same  thing  in  the  Town-hall.  The 
question  ashed  by  Mr.  Edmeston  was  one  of  very 
great  interest.  The  corporation  of  Manchester 
had  gradually  come  round  to  the  determination 
that  they  would,  if  they  could,  have  somo  very 
good  pictures  in  the  building,  and  that  they 
should  be  mural  pictures, — i.e.,  painted  in  fresco 
on  the  walls,  and  not  on  canvas.  The  great 
question  was  as  to  the  mode  to  be  employed  for 
the  execution  of  these  pictures.  The  water-glass 
process  used  iu  Belgium  was  said  to  produce 
pic'ures  which  retained  their  colours  remark, 
ably  well.  A great  prejudice  seemed  to  exist  in 
this  country  against  the  process  of  fresco,  and  he 
thought  ic  was  quite  clear  that  thesplendid  pictures 
by  MaoUae  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  did  not 
lead  us  to  expect  that  the  method  would  prove  a 
success  in  this  country ; but  whether  its  failures 
were  due  to  our  artists  not  having  had  experience 


of  the  method,  or  whether  the  climate  was 
against  the  process,  he  was  unable  to  tell.  It 
was  quite  clear,  at  all  events,  that  Maclise’s  pic- 
tures  had,  to  a large  extent,  gone  in  some  of  their 
parts.  A plan  which  had  been  spoken  of  to  him  by 
Mr.  Richmond,  junior,  and  one  or  two  others,  con- 
sisted in  painting  on  the  dry  plaster  with  colours 
mixed  in  lime,' — a sort  of  iempera,  in  fact, — the 
colours,  when  they  were  dry,  being  coated  over 
with  wax  burnt  in,  so  that  the  work  should  be 
encaustic  at  top,  and  tempera  below.  Mr.  Rich- 
mond believed  that  pictures  so  executed  would  be 
very  lasting  and  brilliant.  Should  the  wax  ever 
get  dirty  it  could  be  removed  by  spirit,  and  a 
new  coat  put  on  to  preserve  the  picture. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  next  meeting  would  he  held  on 
March  5,  to  consider  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council  as  to  the  award  of  tbe  Royal  Gold  Medal, 
and  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Improvement  of  the  Institute. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  AT  DIFFERENT  ERAS. 

We  propose  to  ourselves  a task  which  has  so 
little  of  novelty  in  it  as  to  include  nothing  more 
than  a critical  reconsiderationof  the  Home,  in  suc- 
cessive phases  of  development,  from  the  authen- 
ticated period  of  Grecian  history  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century;  and  this  endeavour  we 
hope  to  accomplish  in  a short  series  of  sketches 
or  studies.  We  shall  treat  of  Antiquity,  at 
Athens  ; of  the  Christian  Era,  at  Romo  and  Pom. 
peii;  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  Western  Europe; 
of  the  Reformation  ; and  of  the  Epoch  of  Louis 
XIV.;  and  we  shall  ooncludo  with  a chapter  of 
deductions  bearing  upon  the  practice  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Our  reasons,  or  perhaps  the 
excuse  for  re-entering  upon  the  subject,  will  be 
perceived  in  some  of  the  quotations  cited  from 
modern  authors  who  have  touched  upon  it ; but 
we  make  no  pretence  of  searching  classical, 
mediceval,  or  later  works,  in  the  hope  of  detect- 
ing errors  of  commentators.  On  the  contrary, 
we  accept  the  information  actually  extant, 
as  it  has  been  sifted  by  scholars  upon  whom 
reliance  can  be  placed ; and  from  whose  re- 
searches definite  results  have  been  obtained. 
We  merely  desire  to  put  together  facts,  relating 
to  household  arrangement  and  “art  at  home,”  in 
a manner  consonant  with  our  special  knowledge; 
and  in  this  undertaking  we  invite  the  co-opera- 
tion of  our  readers,  prepared  as  we  are  to  sustain 
discussion  upon  possible  points  of  dispute  or 
misconception, — provided  only  that  correspon- 
dents will  confront  us  with  facts,  or  at  least 
with  careful  inferences  drawn  from  historical 
data. 

ANTIQUITY. 

Montesquieu  said  with  Plinv  : "C’est  a Ath&oes  que 
V0U8  allez,  reapectez  lea  dieui.’’ 

The  dignity  of  history  is  nowhere  more 
severely  represented  than  in  the  records  of 
ancient  architecture.  They  form  a catalogue  of 
varied  splendour  and  magnificence  : of  temples 
and  palaces,  of  tombs  and  trophies.  The  remains 
of  theatres  and  porticos  tell  of  huge  buildings 
constructed  for  the  use  and  amueement  of 
tbonsanda  whose  homes  were  obviously  situated 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  events  of  which 
Athens  was  the  seat  from  the  battle  of  Marathon 
(B.C.  490),  to  the  peace  concluded  with  Philip 
of  Macedun  (B.C.  346), — tbe  great  era  of  Greece,  * 
— form  part  of  the  oommon  education  of  Eng- 
lishmen,  and  to  them  the  Acropolis,  the  Market- 
place, the  shrines  of  gods  and  heroes,  are  as 
household  words;  but  the  aspect  of  the  city,  its 
mass  of  houses,  and  the  crowds  who  inhabited 
them,  are  matters  seldom  or  never  admitted  into 
an  orthodox  history.  That  they  have  been 
treated  as  romances  is  well  known ; and  the 
best  have  come  from  France,  notably  the 
“ Travels  of  Anacharsis,”  written  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  and  the  “ Habitations  of  Man 
in  all  Ages,”  lately  produced  by  the  imaginative 
genius  of  a living  architect.  The  pages  of  the 
former  at  least  are  never  without  confirmatory 
references  to  the  ancient  authors;  and,  though 
they  are  full  of  mere  surmises,  interspersed 
only  at  intervals  with  undoubted  facts,  they  are 
not  absolutely  precarious  vehicles  of  inibrmation. 
The  pages  of  the  latter,  which  form  a novel  of 
exciting  interest,  are,  on  the  contrary,  danger- 


ously erratic ; for  that  M.  Viollet-le-Duc, — at 
least  in  the  matter  of  Grecian  houses, — has  drawn 
upon  his  imagination  for  his  facts  requires  not 
a moment’s  hesitation  to  affirm.  The  naoro  pro.  | 
found  Mr.  Fergusson,  iu  his  notice  of  ancient  i 
domestic  architecture,  is  contented  with  tbe 
assurance  “ that,  in  this  as  in  everything  eLe, 
the  Greeks  displayed  the  same  exquisite  taste.”  ; 
Happily,  Gorman  scholars  have  neither  treated  ■; 
the  subject  hastily,  like  M.  ViolIet-le-Duc,  nor  i 
summarily  dismissed  it,  like  Mr.  Fergusson  ; for 
with  Schneider’s  “ Vitruvius,”  with  Bbckb’a  , 
” Public  Economy  of  Athens,”  and  with  Becker’s 
more  recent  learning  in  ” Chariclee,”  there  are 
abundant  materials  for  studying  the  dwelling,  i 
houses,  both  of  the  time  of  Pericles  and  of  that 
later  period  when  Demosthenes  regretted  tbe  ^ 
decay  of  public  magnificence  in  the  incroaaiug  , 
abuse  of  private  ostentation. 

The  references  made  by  philosophers,  come- 
dians,  and  others  to  the  houses  of  thoir  day  are  ■ 
numerous,  and  necessarily  conflicting.  Certain 
taxes  imposed  by  Hippias  upon  house-doors  . 
opening  outwards ; external  stairs  or  ladders ; 
balconies  and  projecting  stories,  afford  informa- 
tion concerning  the  state  of  the  streets  and 
houses  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  and  beginning 
of  the  fifth  centnry  B.C.  It  is  known  that 
Themiafcocles  and  Aristides  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting the  increase  of  building  obstructions  to 
the  public  thoroughfares  ; but  the  plan  of 
Hippias  and  Iphicrates  for  breaking  down  every, 
thing  that  projected  into  the  streets  was  not 
carried  into  execution.  These  were  tortuous  : 
and  narrow ; there  were  sewers  in  parts,  but  i 
nowhere  any  pavements,  and  even  the  Market- 
place was  not  paved.  In  front  of  each  house,  on  • 
what  would  be  now  the  pathway  for  pedestrians, 
was  fixed  a small  obelisk  of  stone,  carved  at  the  : 
top  in  the  shape  of  a male  head  ; and  a laurel-  ■ 
bush  was  often  planted  next  to  it.  The  houses  i 
were  squeezed  together,  and  some  were  divided 
by  a single  wall  of  slight  strength  and  thickness. 
The  house-tops  were  flat,  and  in  the  form  of 
terraces  ; at  festivals  the  processions  were  wit- 
nessed  from  them.  The  house-fronta  were  of 
low  and  mean  elevation ; and  though  doubtless 
generally  of  two  stories,  a ground  and  an  upper  : 
floor,  tbe  larger  part  of  the  building  at  the  back 
was  of  one  story  only.  In  tbe  “enchanted.! 
palaces  ” of  Homer,  the  women’s  apartments  | 
appear  to  have  been  placed  on  an  upper,  and  , 
those  of  the  men  on  a lower,  story ; but  in  the  | 
time  of  Aristophanes  it  is  certain  that  the  men  : 
occupied  the  front,  and  the  women  the  back,  of  :] 
the  house.  With  some  exceptions,  both  dwelt  !' 
on  the  same  floor.  Tbe  rough  walls  were  at  first  It 
whitewashed  only ; and  when  the  fashion  ofplas-  .i 
tering  and  painting  them  began,  Xenophon,  as  an  i 
old  conservative,  did  not  approve  of  it.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  Demos-  •) 
thenes,  in  an  often-quoted  oration,  cried: — “In  ; 
ancient  times  everything  that  belonged  to  the  i| 
State  was  costly  and  splendid,  and  no  individual  1: 
distinguished  himself  from  the  multitude ; and  i< 
the  proof  of  it  is  that  if  any  one  of  you  know  i 
the  houses  of  Themiatocles  and  Miltiades,  and  i| 
the  famous  men  of  that  time,  he  will  see  that  ;l 
they  were  not  more  magnificent  than  those  of  l' 
other  people.”  Yet  a long  time  after  these  words  -1 
were  spoken,  about  300  B.C,,  Diemarebus,  whom  i! 
Cicero  called  “an  eminent  and  eloquent  Peri-  • 
patetic,”  and  who  was  a disciple  of  Aristotle,  . 
described  the  city  as  full  of  houses  small  and  I 
mean  in  appearance,  with  crooked  streets.  His  'I 
words  are, — “ A stranger  might  doubt  upon  a ![ 
sudden  view  whether  this  was  really  tbe  city  of  i' 
Athena,” — that  same  Athens  where  had  been  li 
built  the  extravagant  houses  which  Demosthenes  ii 
condemned. 

The  only  technical  description  extant  of  an  li 
Athenian  house  is  in  the  sixth  book  of  Vitruvius,  i 
It  is  an  incomplete  and  a disjointed  narrative,  ,l 
composed  from  ancient  writings,  and  not  im*  i 
probably  from  the  verbal  explanations  of  Greeks  i' 
employed  in  Rome.  Vitruvius  never  visited  t 
Athens ; and  he  wrote  his  book  more  than  t 
four  hundred  years  after  the  building  of  the  if 
Parthenon.  The  Roman  architect’s  words  have  '' 
been  treated  by  commentators  and  would-be  )f 
restorers  in  a variety  of  ways.  Some  have  i' 
discarded  the  only  absolute  fact  we  possess,  the  i! 
details  of  which  are  partly  supported  by  earlier  'f 
native  writers ; others  have  blindly  adhered  to  > 
points  of  arrangement  and  nomenclature  which  i 
Vitruvius  has  mentioned.  But  Schneider,  in  his  : 
“ Commentaries,”  and  Becker  in  his  “ Excursus  ” i 
on  the  Grecian  house,  have  explained  many  of  the  I 
perplexing  and  contradictory  statements  of  the  1 
Latin  author,  whe  has  described  " The  arrange-  ; 
ment  and  parts  of  Grecian  houses,”  thus ■ 
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“ Tho  Greeks,  usiog  no  atriurii,  and  not  building 
as  we  do,  make  a passage  of  no  great  breadth, 
from  the  entrance-gate,  on  one  side  whereof  the 
stable  is  placed,  and  on  the  other  the  porter’s 
rooms,  which  immediately  adjoin  the  inner  gates. 
The  space  between  the  two  gates  is  by  the 
Greeks  called  thyroreion.  From  this  you  enter 
into  tho  peristylmm,  which  has  a portico  on  three 
sides.  Oa  that  side  facing  the  south  are  two 
anice,  at  a considerable  distance  apart,  which 
carry  beams ; and  tho  recess  behind  them  is 
equal  to  one-third  less  than  their  distance  from 
each  other.  This  part  is  called  prostas  by  some, 
and  by  others  parastas.  Interior  to  this  the 
great  cecus  is  placed,  in  which  the  mistress  of  the 
family  sits  with  the  spinsters.  On  the  light  and 
left  of  the  proslas  are  the  bedchambers,  of  which 
one  is  called  the  thalamus,  the  other  the  anti, 
thalamus.  Round  the  porticos  are  the  triclinia 
for  common  use,  other  bedchambers,  and  the 
cellw  familiaricm.  This  part  of  the  bnilding 
receives  the  name  of  Gynixconitis.” 

Now,  tho  term  “ Gynmconitis  ” means  the 
women’s  part  of  the  house,  and  Vitrnviue  has 
applied  it  to  a building,  the  different  divisions 
of  which  constitute  an  entire  dwelling-house, — 
what  in  the  fifth  century  B.C,  was  the  ordinary 
Athenian  residence  j for  Becker,  with  a host  of 
quotations  to  support  him,  says, — “In  early 
times,  when  a private  citizen  passed  most  of  his 
time  amid  the  grandeur  of  the  public  edifices, 
his  own  abode  was  simple  enough,  and  certainly 

did  not  possess  two  peristyles Beyond 

the  peristyle,  and  separated  from  it  by  a door, 
was  the  * Gynjeconitis.’  ’’  This  is  Becker’s 
mature  opinion,  in  spite  of  what  follows  in  the 
narrative  of  Vitruvius,  which,  as  will  be  perceived, 
refers  to  detached  houses,  separated  from  tho 
street  by  an  entrance-yard  enclosed  by  a wall.  The 
first  part  treats  of  one  house ; but  the  remainder  is 
a desci'iptionof  hon8es,aad  isin  the  plural  number, 
thus  : — “ Adjoining  this  ^tbe  Qynwconitis']  is  a 
larger  house,  with  a more  spacious  peristylium, 
in  which  there  are  four  porticos  equal  in  height, 
though  that  towards  the  south  may  have  higher 
oolurans.  If  a peristylium  have  one  portico 
higher  than  the  rest  it  is  called  a Rhodian  portico. 
These  houses  have  magnificent  vestibnles,  elegant 
gates,  and  the  portions  of  the  peristylia  are 
decorated  with  stucco  and  plastering,  and  with 
inlaid  ceilings.  In  the  porticos  to  the  north, 
the  cyziceni,  triclinia,  and  pinacotheco),  are 
situated.  The  libraries  are  on  the  east  side,  the 
exedrm  on  the  west,  and  to  the  south  are  square 
ceci,  of  such  ample  dimensions  that  there  is  room 
therein  for  four  triclinia  and  the  attendants  on 
them,  as  well  as  for  the  games.  These  ceci  are 
used  only  for  entertainments  given  to  men  j for 
it  is  not  the  practice  with  women  to  recline  on  a 
couch  at  dinner.  The  peristylium  and  this  part 
of  the  house  is  called  Andronitis,  because  the 
men  employ  themselves  therein  without  inter- 
ruptiou  from  the  women.  On  the  right  and 
left,  moreover,  are  small  sets  of  apartments, 
each  having  its  own  door,  triclinium,  and  bed- 
chamber,  so  that  on  the  arrival  of  guests  they 
need  not  enter  the  peristylium,  but  are  received 
in  rooms  [_hospitalia'}  appropriated  to  their 
occupation.” 

All  this  is  perplexing  and  contradictory.  The 
fact  is  Vitruvius  has  mixed  up  houses,  built  in  a 
row  and  close  together,  with  detaobed  houses; 
and  he  has  probably  confounded  the  country  resi- 
deuces,  referred  to  by  Xenophon,  with  the  town- 
houses  to  which  Thucydides,  Lysias,  and  others 
have  alluded.  If  v/omen  did  not  recline  upon 
divane,  while  dining,  why  give  them  triclinia  in 
the  private  part  of  the  house  reserved  for  them  ? 
The  only  way  to  arrive  at  any  possible  solution 
of  the  difficulty  is  by  supposing, — and  the  sup- 
position is  assisted  by  good  evidence  extant  of  the 
time, — that,  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  a little  be- 
fore  and  a little  after,  the  men  inhabited  the 
parts  of  the  house  lighted  and  entered  from  the 
peristyle,  and  the  women  were  restricted  to  a 
building  at  the  back ; and  that  when  the  men 
were  away,  the  former  \ieed  the  peristyle  as  if 
it  were  their  own.  At  a later  period,  this  was 
evidently  found  inconvenient ; for  the  women 
had  thereby  too  much  facility  of  freedom  and 
consequent  intrigue.  A separate  house  was 
ultimately  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  men  and 
their  guests,  and  the  old  residence  was  handed 
over  for  the  exclusive  occupation  of  the  women. 
The  confusion  of  words  may  also  have  deceived 
Vitruviue.  The  cecus,  which  with  the  Romans 
implied  a reception  or  sitting  room,  was,  among 
the  earlier  Greeks,  a house  or  hut ; and  Vitruvius 
at  the  close  of  his  chapter  on  Grecian  houses, 
has  noted  other  differences  in  the  technical 
names  for  apartments  and  passages  in  Athene 


and  Rome,  There  is  little  to  show  that,  even 
as  late  as  Demosthenes,  the  mistress  of  a house- 
hold had  a separate  establishment  of  male 
slaves  to  wait  upon  her.  She  may  have  had  a 
few  female  attendants,  and  her  daughters  pro- 
bably helped  to  spin  and  in  other  ways  woik ; 
but  that  these  women  had  separate  bedrooms,  or 
even  bed-rooms  at  all,  is  most  unlikely. 

The  first  part  of  the  description  of  Vitruvius 
would  be  perfectly  logical  and  explicit  were  it 
not  for  the  assertion  he  has  added  that  his  words 
refer  to  the  women’s  apartments.  Of  course  it 
is  useless  now  to  say  that  the  text  is  corrupt,  or 
that  a part  has  been  omitted,  or  that  distinct 
passages  have  been  jumbled  together.  We  must 
accept  our  Roman  brother’s  inatructioDS,  and 
work  them  out,  so  as  not  to  be  at  variance  with 
history  and  ancient  custom  or  with  what  we 
know  of  contemporary  facts.  We  will  construct 
a plan  from  that  part  of  his  narrative  appli. 
cable  to  houses  snob  as  those  to  which  writers 
of  the  fifth  century  B.O.  have  alluded.  Now 
the  Acropolis  lies  lengthways  east  and  west,  and 
the  entrance  colonnades  face  the  west ; and 
therefore  if  fig.  1 be  a house  situated  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  somewhere  between  the  Odenm 
of  Periolos,  which  was  on  the  south-east  side, 
and  the  Puyx  on  the  south-west,  the  prostas, 
D,  will  face  the  south  j and  the  hill  on  which  is 
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DOW  the  mined  Monument  to  Philopappus  may 
be  said  to  stare  down  at  the  house-duor  of  our 
supposed  dwelling.  The  winter  sun  would  reach 
the  part  D through  the  open  peristyle  M.  The 
thalamus  and  the  antithalamus,  C,0,  are  in  the 
men’s  part;*  and  the  women’s  part  of  the 
house,  separated  by  doors,  is  at  E.  An  open 
yard,  F,  to  which  the  women  had  access,  is  sur- 
ronnded  by  a dead  wall  as  high  as  the  building 
itself.  A is  the  stable;  B,  the  porter’s  cell; 
the  cellce  familiaricw  are  Z,Z,Z,Z,Z,Z ; the 
triclinium  or  master’s  dining-room  is  at  X ; 
the  “ other  bed-rooms  ” are  V,V ; the  entaanoe- 
passage  is  at  K ; the  guests’  rooms  and 
W,W,Y,  to  which  it  is  possible  to  enter  with- 
out going  into  the  peristyle.  The  herma  or 
obelisk,  with  the  laurel-busb,  are  close  to  the 
street  door,  at  a little  distance  from  the  wall : for 
it  is  known  that  thieves  and  other  malefactors 
often  escaped  pursuers  by  concealing  themselves 
behind  the  hermas.  Throughout  the  whole 
building  there  are  only  three  doors,  for  the  other 
openings  are  doorways  only.  The  doors  were 
folding  or  bi-valve,  and  these  are  shown  between 
the  street  and  the  entrance-ijussage,  K;  between 
the  prostas  D and  the  women’s  apartment,  E ; 
between  E and  the  enclosed  yard  F.  There 
were  probably  small  windows  near  the  ceiling 
of  the  rooms  in  the  front  part  of  the  house  ; and 
also  similar  holes  iu  the  walls  of  the  women’s 

* Our  plan  is  rectaDgular  ; but  the  houses  were  mostly 
irregulario  shape  and  size.  The  throe  plans  are  drawn  to 
the  same  scale. 


apartment,  E.  A passage  iu  the  “Thesmo* 
phoria”  proves  that  there  were  windows  in 
the  houses,  and  it  has  been  even  thought  that 
the  women  could  look  through  them  into  the 
street.  The  Chorus  of  TVomen,  who  had  been 
previously  compared  to  a plague,  are  made  to 
sing  : — 

” If  a plague  peeps  out  of  th«  window, 

Uj)  pothe  i-yes  of  Iho  inm  ; 

If  she  hides,  tUeu  they  all  keep  starin;j, 

Until  sbalookB  out  Qgiin.” 

But,  any  one  who  has  seen,  iu  India,  a woman’s 
eye  peeping  through  the  vent-hole  of  a covered 
wagon,  will  understand  what  was  meant  by 
Aristophanes.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  the 
mistress  of  a household  or  her  daughters  were 
permitted,  even  if  so  inclined,  to  stare  through  a 
window  into  the  street.  From  the  hilly  character 
of  the  site  upon  which  Athens  was  built,  it  is 
possible  that  people  on  the  housetops  sometimes 
commanded  the  narrow  openings  in  the  women’s 
apartment  of  adjoining  or  neighbouring  houses  ; 
and  a stealthy  view  was,  doubtless,  ofeen  ob- 
tained by  the  women,  from  their  place  of  Beohision, 
of  the  master’s  friends,  standing  or  reclining 
under  the  porticos  or  within  the  rooms  of  the 
peristyle. 

The  primitive  house  of  the  ancients  may  be 
studied  in  India.  The  Indian  hut  is  constructed 
with  a framework  of  bamboo,  and  the  walls  are 
composed  of  nnhurnt  clay.  There  are  no  win- 
dows, and  both  light  and  ventilation  are  obtained 
from  the  door-opetiinga.  We  shall,  doubtless,  be 
told  that  the  climate  there  is  very  different  from 
that  of  Greece ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  majority  ol'  Greek  temples,  and  all  the  early 
ones,  were  lighted  simply  from  the  doors.  Fig.  2 is 
a diagram  of  an  Indian  bouse,  as  it  may  be  seen 
in  different  parts  of  Bengal  and  elsewhere.  A is 
the  man’s  apartment;  C,  that  of  the  women; 
and  though  the  latter  are  obliged,  in  pursuio  of 
their  daily  occupations,  to  pass 
freely  through  the  house,  aud  into 
the  verandah,  B,  the  arrival  of 
strangers  drives  them  to  their 
proper  seclusion,  C.  Such  houses 
in  some  of  the  country  districts 
are  thatched,  bub  in  the  towns, 
and  particularly  near  Calcutta, 
they  are  flat-roofed, — and  as  a 
rule  have  no  upper  story.  The 
principle  of  a primitive  dwelling 
is  an  enclosure  of  four  walls,  with 
an  opening  at  one  end.  Around 
the  inside  of  that  enclosure  the 
master  ultimately  contrived  a 
shelter  for  himself  and  his  sons, 
his  women  and  cattle,  and  the  stranger  within  his 
gates.  The  early  Grecian  dwelling  is  the  refioetneut 
of  that  system  of  habitation.  It  may  be  reason, 
ably  affirmed  that  iu  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
there  were  few,  if  any,  houses  in  Athens  us  good 
as  that  we  have  composed  from  the  decoriptiou 
of  Vitruvius.  Such  a house  as  that  shown 
iu  fig.  1 was  partly  put  together  with  timber 
framing.  The  base  was  sometimes  of  masonry, 
bub  the  walls  were  built  of  uuburnfc  bricks.  The 
supports  or  columns  of  the  peristyle  were  of 
wood,  and  all  the  beams  and  liutels  were  of  the 
same  material.  The  floor  was  of  an  earthy 
composition,  much  like  the  aire  upon  which  car- 
penters in  France  draw  their  full-sized  diagrams. 
The  roof  was  of  wood,  and  probably  filled  in 
with  pounded  brick  and  some  kind  of  cement; 
and  these  were  beaten  into  consistency  by  a flat 
wooden  mallet,  secured  to  the  palm  of  the 
hand, — a method  traditional  to  the  natives  of 
India  and  in  vogue  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  in  the  summer  blinds  or  louvre, 
boards  were  placed  between  the  supports  of  the 
peristyle ; and  even  the  open  court  may  have 
been  partly  covered  wifh  matting  or  boards.  In 
hot  oHmates  light  is  heat,  aud  the  way  to  keep 
the  inside  of  a bouse  cool  and  agreeable  is  to 
barricade  every  opening  exposed  to  the  sun’s 
rays. 

That  passage  in  Xenophon,  which  has  puzzled 
even  German  commentators,  seems  perfectly 
clear  when  it  is  remembered  that  Socrates  was 
thinking  about  bouses  of  one  or  at  most  two 
stories  in  height,  built  round  an  open  iuterual 
court,  all  the  rooms  of  which  were  approached 
by  an  open  colonnade  running  round  tho  court. 
His  words  are : “ In  bouses  that  look  to  the 
south,  does  not  the  sun  iu  the  winter  shiue  into 
the  porticos,  while  in  the  summer  it  passes 
over  our  beads  and  above  the  roofs  and 
casts  a shade?  If  it  is  well,  therefore,  that 
houses  should  thus  be  njade,  ought  we  nob  to 
build  the  parts  towards  the  south  higher,  that 
the  Buu  in  winter  may  not  be  shut  out,  and  the 
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parts  towards  the  north  lower,  that  the  cold 
winds  may  not  fall  Tiolently  on  them  ?”  The 
kind  of  portico  raised  higher  than  the  others,  to 
which  Socrates  alludes,  has  been  explained  by 
Vitrovins  in  the  quotation  we  have  given,  and 
it  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  fig.  1,  that  the 
beams  over  the  recess  D,  between  the  two 
antcc,  might  easily  be  placed  much  higher  than 
those  over  the  three  other  parts  of  the  peristyle 
M,  for  only  through  the  recess  D conld  light 
and  air  reach  the  rooms  C,  C;  and  probably  the 
women’s  apartment,  E,  received  the  greater  part 
of  its  light  and  air  from  the  same  side.  Refer, 
ring  to  the  words  of  Socrates,  Becker  says, 
“ Hence  the  main  front  mostly  faced  the  sonth, 
or  at  least  the  porticos  on  this  side  were  bnilt 
higher.”  We  presume  by  “main  front”  he, 
or  his  translator,  means  that  facing  the  street ; 
bat  how  could  both  sides  of  a street  face  the 
sonth  P Indeed,  the  two  are  sometimes  at 
variance,  and  the  latter,  who  talks  about  the 
“ arcades  ” of  the  peristyle,  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  until  the  Roman  domination 
arcades  were  not  built  by  the  Greeks. 

Architects  in  Italy  and  France,  and  after- 
wards in  England,  who  have  constructed  plans 
of  ancient  hnnses  from  the  description 
given  by  Vitruvius,  Lave  imagined  palaces 
such  as  even  at  the  present  day  an  English 
prince  might  deem  extravagant.  Both  Perrault 
and  Galiani  have  divided  the  house  into  two 
peristyles,  one  of  four  porticos  for  the  men 
and  another  of  three  porticos  for  the  women. 
Perrault  has  placed  the  women’s  half  next  the 
street  and  the  men’s  half  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  BO  that  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
pass  through  precincts  reserved  for  the  rise  of 
the  matron  and  maidens  to  reach  the  master’s 
court  and  dining  - rooms ; and  Galiani  has 
placed  the  two  halves  side  by  side,  giving 
an  entrance  from  the  street  to  each  division. 
These  architects  have  made  the  varions  parts 
of  the  house  perfectly  symmetrical — a set  of 
stables  on  one  side  of  the  entrance,  a similar 
set  on  the  other.  The  saloons  in  which  the 
women  are  to  spin  wool  are  adorned  with  rows 
of  columns.  An  infinity  of  doors  and  windows, 
broad  staircases,  huge  libraries  and  dining-rooms, 
fireplaces,  bedrooms  and  boudoirs,  surround  the 
peristyles.  Their  columns  are  surmounted  with 
Roman  arches,  and  both  in  the  illustrations  and  the 
commentator’s  notes  it  is  assumed  that  nothing 
less  magnificent  than  a bnilding  which  might 
have  pleased  an  Italian  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
or  the  Earl  of  Burlington  in  the  lest,  conld 
have  aroused  the  wrath  of  Demosthenes  or 
suited  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries. 

Newton  has  followed  Perrault  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  different  parts.  Both  have  devised 
a palace  of  some  275  ft.  frontage  to  the  street 
by  350  ft.  in  depth  ; and,  as  no  scale  is  given  by 
either,  these  figures  are  purposely  under-rated. 
The  plan  of  a Grecian  honse,  published  in  the 
“ Travels  of  Anaebarsis,”  and  stated  to  be 
“after”  Vitruvius,  places  the  women’s  peristyle 
at  an  angle  of  that  of  the  men  ; and  the  whole 
building  is  in  a garden  surronnded  by  a wall. 
The  site  would  occupy  about  360  ft.  square,  and 
is  shown  with  streets  of  about  25  ft.  wide  on 
three  sides  of  it.  Stalls  for  twenty-nine  horses 
are  provided  in  the  stable,  and  in  a courtyard 
adjoining  ar^  places  evidently  intended  for  coach, 
houses.  Tht/  lhalamiis  is  represented  as  a com- 
fortable bedchamber  with  two  windows  looking 
on  the  garden,  and  it  measures  about  32  ft.  by 
25  ft.  It,  moreover,  communicates  with  the 
“ workshops,”  as  they  are  called  in  this  plan  of 
Barbie  du  Bocage ; and  these  workshops  are 
adorned  with  two  antce  and  eight  columns,  their 
area  being  about  2,650  square  feet.  The  period 
chosen  for  the  “Travels  of  Anaebarsis”  is  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  ■ 
era. 

Becker  is  a very  different  kind  of  authority  ; 
and,  though  he  has  confessed  to  some  mistrust 
about  his  geographical  references,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly innocent  of  any  architectural  training, 
his  description  of  a Grecian  house-  is  the  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  Athenian 
domestic  architecture  that  has  yet  been  pnb- 
lished.  His  plan  also  is  a more  practical,  and  of 
course  a more  learned,  interpretation  of  Vitruvius 
than  any  architect  has  yet  produced.  It  is 
printed  to  a reduced  scale  in  Dr.  Smith’s 
“ Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,”  and  there 
recommended  as  the  probable  house  of  au 
.Athenian  gentleman.  We  give  a fac-simile  of 
Becker’s  plan*  in  fig.  3,  which,  in  bis  own  words, 
is  intended  to  represent  a large  dwelling-house, 

*•  Becker’s  “ Charicles.”  Fourth  edition.  Longmans. 


such  as  might  have  been  in  vogue  ,at  the  date  of 
his  story  ; and,  we  take  this  to  be  about  the  time 
of  Demosthenes.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
house  is  not  a detached  building,  and  it  is 
entered  directly  from  the  street.  The  men's 
peristyle  is  in  front,  that  of  the  women  behind ; 
the  men’s  rooms  are  marked  0,  and  those  of  the 
women  S.  The  door  of  communication  is  at 
X.  The  stable  is  at  A,  and  B,  B,  B are  the 
porter’s  rooms ; C,  C,  are  the  ihalanius  and 
antithalamus;  D is  the  prostas;  and  B,  E,  E 
are  the  saloons  for  woolworking,  whence  a door 
leads  into  a garden.  The  principle  of  the  plan 
is  no  doubt  correct ; it  is  merely  the  develop, 
ment  of  an  early  house  of  one  peristyle  into  a 
more  modern  and  larger  one  of  two  peristyles. 


A reference  to  t ur  plan  (fig.  1)  will  serve  to  show 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  bnild  round  the  yard  F, 
and  thus  form  a peristyle  for  the  women, — a mode 
of  enlargement  and  addition  which  doubtless  did 
occur  ; but  upon  snob  hypotheses  it  is  useless  to 
dwell.  Our  criticism  of  Becker’s  plan  must  be 
confined  to  its  proportions  and  the  size  of  a 
house  for  Athens,  which,  in  Xenophon’s  time,  is 
said  to  have  contained  10,000  houses.  No  scale 
is  given;  but  by  allowing  5 ft.  (thus  leaving 
3 ft.  for  the  door)  for  the  width  of  his  entrance, 
passage,  K,  the  technical  critic  obtains  an  area 
of  construction  not  much  less  than  100  ft.  in 
width  by  a little  more  than  200  ft.  in  depth.  That 
is  about  the  size  of  the  Parthenon  measured  upon 
its  topmost  step.  By  the  same  gauge  the  stable 
is  about  40  ft.  by  18  ft.;  the  smaller  rooms,  0, 
are  about  24  ft.  by  16  ft. ; and  the  rooms,  in 


which  the  matron  sat  with  the  spinsters,  com. 
prise  a snite  measuring  some  90  ft.  long  by  40  ft. 
Nothing  is  extant  in  architecture, — and,  thanks 
to  Becker,  we  now  know  that  there  is  nothing 
extant  in  literature, — to  indicate,  either  by  re- 
ference  or  analogy,  the  presence  in  Athens  of 
such  colossal  dwellings.  The  public  works  of 
the  Greeks  were  small,— the  Parthenon  and  the 
Propylffia  being  comparatively  colossal.  It  may, 
however,  be  urged  that,  since  nothing  sub- 
stantial remains  to  prove  what  an  Athenian  house 
was,  it  is  idle  to  attempt  a refutation  of  a 
diagram  founded  as  it  is  upon  vast  literary  re- 
search. We  think  not;  for  both  what  is  lefb 
and  what  is  not  left  at  Athens  help  to  show 
that  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Greeks 
never  attained  the  proportions 
which  Becker  has  given  it.  Let 
any  one  examine  the  extreme 
pettiness  of  existing  remains 
even  upon  the  Acropolis : the 
three  little  temples  joined  to- 
gether and  known  as  the  Erech- 
tbeum  ; and  the  temple  of 
“ Wingless  Victory,”  now  re- 
stored with  most  of  its  original 
stones,  lloreover,  though  such 
small  and  fragile  works  as  the 
temple  of  “The  Winds”  and 
the  “Choragio  Monument  ” that 
once  stood  in  the  “Street  of 
the  Tripods,”  remain  in  situ, 
and  are  but  slightly  injured, 
not  a vestige  has  been  found 

Lof  these  presumed  palaces, 
which  ninst  have  been  in 
existence  300  years  B.C.  Surely 
Dicasarchns  would  not  have 
doubted  that  the  city  before 
him  was  really  Athens,  had  he 
found  even  1,000  double  peri- 
styled  buildings  as  broad  and 
as  long,  though  of  course  not 
80  lofty,  as  that  magnificent 
temple  dedicated  to  the  acknow- 
ledged saviour  of  the  city  and 
of  ell  its  citizens. 

But  if  Perrault,  Galiani, 
Newton,  and  others  are  pre- 
posterous in  their  surmises,  if 
the  learned  Becker  is  extrava- 
gant, M.  Viollet-le-Duc  is  sub- 
lime in  the  grave  oblivion 
of  every  fact  concerning  the 
Grecian  household.  We  refer 
our  readers  to  the  “ Habita- 
tioDS  of  Man  in  all  Ages,”  and 
there  they  will  find  the  plan  of 
an  “ Athenian  Merchant’s  ” 
house,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected,  we  may  assume,  for 
no  date  is  given,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century  B.C. 
It  is  described  as  one  of  the 
finest  detached  houses  in  the 
city,  and  is  situated  in  the 
second  zone, — the  first  zone 
being  occupied  by  houses  built 
close  together, — and  from  the 
great  dining-room  a view  is 
obtained  of  the  Areopngus  on 
the  left,  and  of  the  Aoropolia 
just  opposite.  His  plan  shows 
a large  house  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  streets,  and  on 
the  fourth  by  a romantic  garden. 
Two  peristyles  are  provided: 
the  one  near  the  principal 
entrance  is  a sort  of  cour  de 
service,  containing  rooms  for 
the  slaves,  a private  oratory,  a 
kitchen,  and  a latrine.  Passing 
from  this  peristyle  to  the  other, 
the  QyncBConiiis,  or  women’s  part  of  the  house,  is 
reached ; and  there  everything  necessary  for 
domestic  life  is  to  be  found,  except  bedrooms. 
In  revenge,  and,  mark,  at  the  very  end  of  the 
women’s  peristyle,  is  the  large  dining-room, 
in  which  the  master  entertains  bis  guests 
and  enjoys  the  licence  of  the  symposium. 
Under  an  open  portico,  facing  the  north-west 
avd  a street,  are  the  bedchambers  of  the  women. 
Every  detail  of  this  plan  is  opposed  to  even 
ordinary  research.  Nothing  that  Barthelemi 
introduced  into  his  imaginary  “Travels  of 
Anaebarsis”  was  so  monstrously  fictitious  as 
the  house  of  Chremyle,  which  M.  Viollet-le- 
Doc  has  seriously  offered  as  the  last  contri- 
bution  upon  this  subject  to  archaeological  science. 

To  snpport  oar  assertion,  it  can  only  be  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  social  habits  of  an  Athenian. 
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His  daily  life  was  essentially  an  ont-of.door  one. 
As  the  Run  was  lighting  up  the  entrance  pediment 
of  the  Parthenon,  business  began  in  the  Market- 
place. The  later  ousbora  of  rich  Romans  to 
receive  visitors  in  the  morning  was  not  nsual  in 
Athens,  although  if  any  one  wished  to  find  a 
citizen  at  home,  he  had  obviously  to  catch  him 
at  daybreak.  The  places  of  encounter  for  the 
men  were  numerous;  at  the  Public  Assembly, 
the  Gymnasia,  the  Baths,  and  the  Market-place. 
Slaves  attended  their  masters  with  folding  chairs 
and  cushions,  for  use  at  the  meetings  or  at  the 
promenades.  The  rich  were  sometimes  carried 
in  litters  and  in  chariots ; but  the  use  of  the 
latter  by  women  was  deemed  by  Demosthenes  a 
proof  of  arrogance.  Xenophon,  when  he  rode 
of  a morning,  had  his  horse  led  to  the  city  gate, 
where  ho  mounted  him  for  a gallop  across 
country.  As  a rule  people  walked,  the  men  with 
a cane,  and  the  women  under  a parasol ; but 
the  latter, — always  excepting  a certain  class  and 
the  slaves, — seldom  quitted  the  house.  The 
women  who  sold  or  bought  provisions  in  the 
Market-place  were  of  the  lowest  kind  5 no  mar- 
ried  woman  ever  went  “marketing”;  nor  was 
any  married  woman  or  any  maiden  of  birth  or 
respectability  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  even 
accompanied  by  slaves,  except  at  special  times,  on 
their  way  to  a temple,  or  at  a religious  festival. 
Most  of  the  business  of  the  city  was  done  in  the 
forenoon  at  the  Market-place,  which  was  a com- 
bination of  colonnades  surrounding  open  spaces  ; 
and  most  of  the  shops  were  wooden  booths  or 
haraques.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  were  sold  upon 
stalls;  comestibles,  vegetables,  and  similar 
articles  of  food  were  sold  hot.  Money-changers 
sat  at  tables  in  the  open  air;  the  flower-girls 
and  garland-makers  squatted  with  their  goods 
around  them.  There  was  a stand  for  cooks 
waiting  for  hire  j and  slaves  of  all  kinds,  some 
for  sale  and  others  for  hire,  stood  at  specially- . 
appointed  places.  The  Fish-markeb  has  been 
rendered  famons  by  incidental  description. 
Around  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  were  the 
shops  of  the  barbers,  in  which  men  congregated  to 
learn  and  enjoy  the  latest  scandal ; those  of  the 
doctors,  perfnmers,  goldsmiths ; and  those  of 
the  artisans,  some  of  which  were  fashionable 
lounges.  Shops  were  not  indiscriminately  dis- 
persed about  the  town ; particular  trades  occu- 
pied particular  localities,  and  streets  were  called 
after  the  kind  of  business  transacted  in  them  : 
for  instance,  the  “ Street  of  Sculptors”  is  cele- 
brated. A bazaar  in  the  cities  of  North-Western 
India  is  probably  the  nearest  approach  to  a part 
at  least  of  the  Athenian  Market-place.  “ oHen  , 
in  the  Indian  bazaars,”  says  Sir  Alexander 
Grant,  in  his  charming  essay  on  Xenophon, 
“may  you  see  Socrates  in  the  person  of  some 
stout  Brahman,  good-humouredly  lounging  about 
in  loose  robes  and  with  bare  legs,  ready  to 
discuss  for  hours  with_  all  comers  any  topic  that 
may  turn  up.” 

Socrates  approved  the  great  and  general  ob- 
jection,  among  the  upper  classes,  to  trade  and 
ooraraerce  of  every  description.  But  to  the 
Athenian  bis  numerous  slaves  were  sources  of 
revenue.  They  worked  for  him  in  the  mines, 
on  buildings,  or  at  his  farm;  he  let  them  out 
on  hire,  and  for  a sum  of  money  granted 
them  the  right  to  carry  on  business  for  them- 
selves.  If  some  of  these  slaves,  doctors,  peda- 
gogues, architects,  returned  at  night  to  the 
shelter  of  their  owner’s  house,  they  probably 
ascended  to  rooms  in  the  upper  story  by  the 
externa!  stairs.  As  for  the  household  slaves,  no 
more  thonght  was  given  to  lodging  them  than  is 
expended  at  the  present  day  upon  native  servants 
in  India;  they  lay,  coiled  up  in  rugs  in  the  peri- 
style, — between  the  columns,  or  under  the  cur- 
tains of  a doorway.  Nor  were  the  free  members 
of  the  household  always  provided  with  either 
bedrooms  or  bedsteads.  They  lay  on  the  floor 
upon  carpets  and  cushions  covered  with  rugs  and 
sheepskins.  The  few  bedsteads,  not  unlike  our 
owu,  were  of  wood  or  metal,  covered  with  a kind 
of  mattress  over  girths  or  oords.  Skins  often 
formed  the  “ bed-clothes.”  In  the  doorways,  not 
provided  with  doors,  hung  parti-coloured  curtains. 
The  divans  upon  which  the  men  reclined,  and 
upon  which  they  often  slept,  were  covered  with 
carpeting  ; and  oushions  were  laid  loosely  npon 
them.  At  dinner  two*  men  occupied  one  divan, 
though  there  were  exceptions,  saoh  as  the  arrival 

* la  the  “ Habitations  of  Man  in  All  Ages  ” a plm  of 
the  Grecian  house  shows  the  three  diraos  or  triclinia  pro- 
perly .arranged,  but  in  the  guests’  dining-room  each 
divan  is  about  13  ft.  by  6 ft.  According  to  M.  Viollet-le- 
Ducfil'teeu  peoipie  are  to  lie  upon  the  three  divans ; and  in 
the  private  diiiine-rooin  six  persons,  including  the 
women,  arc  to  recline  upon  two  divans.  The  fiction  is  in- 
creased in  interest  by  his  picture  ofa  symposium. 


of  an  uninvited  guest,  when  room  bad  to  be  made 
for  him.  A small  tripod  table,  placed  in  front 
of  each  divan,  held  the  dishes,  and  sometimes 
a separate  table  was  put  before  each  guest. 
Women  and  boys  always  sat  at  meals;  and  the 
women  of  the  honsehold  were  never  present  at  a 
dinner  party,  or  during  the  dessert,  if  a symposium 
may  be  so  translated.  At  the  private  meals  the 
wife  and  her  attendant  women  may  have  dined 
with  her  husband  and  bis  sons,  but  they  more 
probably  assisted  to  cook  the  dinner  and  serve 
it.  For  dinner  parties  a cook  was  hired  from  the 
Market-place.  At  ordinary  times  the  domestic 
hearth, — a portable  brazier, — was  placed  under 
a portico  of  the  peristyle ; and,  doubtless,  most 
often  in  the  prostas,  D (fig.  1).  There  sat  the 
wife  during  the  day;  and  on  the  arrival  of 
strangers  she  retired  into  her  apartment,  E.  The 
thalamtts,  though  really  the  bridal  chamber,  was 
the  husband's  bedroom,  which  the  wife  visited 
not  at  her  own,  but  her  husband’s  pleasure; 
and  to  whiob  one  of  the  female  slaves  was  some- 
times called  by  that  same  husband.  His  treasure 
was  often  concealed  in  the  thalamus,  and  Becker 
says  this  chamber  possessed  a door.*  His  books, 
if  he  collected  MSS.  and  copies  of  the  Homeric 
songs,  could  all  have  been  kept  in  a bandbox. 
At  home  he  walked  about  bare-footed  and  some- 
times bare-shouldered.  As  he  entered,  a slave 
washed  his  feet  and  after  dinner  his  hands,  for 
he  ate  with  his  fingers.  His  toilette  was  neither 
complicated  nor  protracted.  Baths  were  some- 
times taken  at  home ; and  if  the  women  regularly 
indulged  in  the  bath  they  must  have  done  so  in 
the  house.  The  wife’s  or  a favourite  slave’s 
dresses  barely  filled  a small  cheat.  Their 
cosmetics  and  toilet-artioles  were  consigned  to 
a similar,  perhaps  the  same,  place  of  security. 
Continued  confinement  to  the  house  rendered 
women  so  pallid  that  they  painted  their  cheeks 
and  eyebrows  j and  the  golden  hair,  which  has 
long  delighted  some  of  our  most  promising 
Royal  Academicians,  was  generally  the  result 
of  dye. 

The  Athenian  wife  had  only  a physical  value 
in  her  husband’s  eyes.  Before  her  he  preserved 
the  utmost  decorum ; and  philosophers  insisted 
upon  this  studied  dignity  in  presence  of  virtuous 
women.  Married  often  at  fifteen,  the  wife  was 
incompetent  to  converse  with  or  assist  her  hns- 
band  ; for  she  had  received  little  if  any  education, 
and  her  natural  esprit  was  necessarily  unde- 
veloped. But  it  may  well  be  said,  What  of 
Phryne  and  her  adorer  Praxiteles?  What  of 
the  mistress  of  Pericles,  who  bad  such  influence 
over  him  as  to  become  his  wife  ? The  one  is  a 
legend  too  charming  to  be  disbelieved ; and  if 
Pericles  married  bis  mistress  she  must  have 
originally  belonged  to  the  olass  of  “Heterae,”  who, 
from  the  indiscriminate  freedom  they  enjoyed  with 
the  ruling  sex,  had  the  opportunity  of  cultivating 
their  minds,  although  at  the  expense  of  their 
bodies.  All  grades  and  all  conditions  of  men 
passed  hours  of  relaxation  in  these  oiroles  of 
demi-Booiety,  of  which  tho  flute-players  and 
danoing.gtrls,  who  attended  festivals  and  dinner- 
parties, formed  no  inconsiderable  part. 

The  domestic  festivals  were  periods  of  re. 
joioing  for  the  men  and  of  comparative 
freedom  for  their  wives;  and  they  were  always 
accompanied  with  religioas  sacrifices.  Between 
the  solemn  betrothal  and  the  wedding  ■ day 
sacrifice  was  offered  to  the  tutelar  gods  of 
marriage.  Ou  the  day  in  the  earlier  times  both 
bride  and  bridegroom  bathed  in  a certain  foun- 
tain, a ceremony  which  afterwards  was  sym- 
bolically performed.  Towards  evening  the 
bride  was  escorted  to  her  new  abode ; she  was 
seated  between  her  father  and  the  bridegroom 
in  a carriage  drawn  by  oxen,  and  preceded  by 
torch-bearers,  the  nuptial  torch  having  been 
lighted  by  the  bride’s  mother.  At  the  bride- 
groom’s house  a banquet  was  served  at  which 
women  were  allowed  to  be  present;  on  one  side 
tho  men  reclined  upon  divans,  ou  the  other  the 
women  were  seated.  The  bridegroom  had  a 
“ best  man  ” ; and  after  the  lady,  veiled,  bad  been 
condnoted  by  her  husband  to  the  thalamus  the 
“ best  man  ” kept  guard  at  the  doorway,  before 
which  the  epithalamium  was  sung  by  a chorus 
of  maidens.  The  flame  of  small  oil-lamps,  made 
of  clay  aud  sometimes  of  bronze,  illumined  the 
interior  of  the  bouse;  the  guests  reached  their 
abodes  by  the  aid  of  pine  torches  borne  by  their 
slaves.  At  the  advent  of  a son,  an  olive  was 
suspended  over  the  house-door;  that  of  a 
daughter  was  announced  by  a woollen  net.  A 
first  child,  particularly  a male,  was  kept  by  th*- 

* A glauce  at  fig.  3 will  show  tliat  three  doors  would 
bare  been  required.  The  ikalamtca  was  closed  with  a 
curtain. 


father ; but,  as  the  household  increased,  he  exer . 
oised  the  right  which  was  accorded  him  by  the 
Athenian  law.  He  “exposed”  the  child : thatis,  it 
was  laid  in  an  earthen  jar  at  the  Altar  of  Pity  or 
elsewhere.*  This  fate  frequently  attended  the 
birth  of  girls.  If  the  child  was  comely,  some 
childless  wife  perhaps  adopted  it;  or  it  was 
brought  up  on  speculation  by  a trader  aud  sold. 
The  ranks  of  the  taxed  women,  or  “ Heterzo,” 
were  largely  swelled  in  this  way.  If  the  father 
consented  to  keep  his  child,  he  registered 
it  as  an  Athenian  citizen  ; and  at  the  cere- 
mony  a sheep  was  sacrificed  on  a rough 
altar,  or  often  perhaps  at  the  domestic  hearth. 
Taking  it  by  the  hand,  he  called  the  gods  to 
witness  that  the  ohild  was  his  own  by  an 
Athenian  wife  lawfully  married.  A child  born 
to  him  by  a slave  was  sometimes  acknowledged 
and  brought  up  within  the  household.  On  fes- 
tivals and  other  anniversaries,  flowers  were 
strewn  abont  the  rooms  aud  upon  the  beds  and 
divans;  garlands  were  suspended  between  the 
antce  at  D (see  fig.  1),  and  between  the  oolumns 
of  the  peristyle.  A guest  who  bad  participated 
in  a symposium,  onquitting  the  house  sometimes 
placed  his  chaplet, — for  at  symposia  wreaths  of 
myrtle,  ivy,  and  other  leaves  were  presented  to 
the  guests  and  worn  round  the  brow, — upon  the 
henna  at  the  street  entrance,  as  a compliment 
to  the  host.  Spoils  gained  in  battle  were  eus- 
pended  to  the  lintels,  or  displayed  on  the  jambs, 
of  the  victor’s  door.  The  heads  of  animals 
sacrificed  were  hung  round  the  saored  walls  of  a 
temple,  and  intertwined  with  leaves  and  flowers. 
If  a man  were  long  ill,  he  was  carried  to  the 
Temple  of  HDsculapius,  where  cells  were  let  to 
the  sick.  When  he  died,  an  earthen  vessel  filled 
with  water  was  placed  at  the  honse-door,  probably 
as  a sign  or  vehicle  of  purification;  and  hired 
mourners  wept  in  cadence  to  console  bis  near 
survivors.  These  wore  black  dresses,  and  cut 
short  their  hair  as  marks  of  mourning ; the 
corpse  arrayed  in  white  was  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  a coin,  inserted  in  the  mouth,  was  thought 
to  satisfy  the  fatal  ferryman.  Except  in  rare 
instances,  when  interment  took  place,  the  body 
was  consumed,  the  ashes  collected  and  pre- 
served ; and  at  the  annual  festival  of  the  dead, 
the  graves  in  some  instances,  the  monuments  in 
others,  were  decorated  with  wreaths  and  other 
offerings. 

The  story  of  the  religious  aud  social  life  of 
Athens  was  solidly  portrayed  upon  the  public 
edifices,  and  depicted  even  upon  the  walls  of 
private  houses,  by  artists  of  the  time.  At  the 
distance  of  twenty-three  centuries,  living  men 
are  able  to  confirm  the  words  extant  of  the 
ancients  by  the  marble  of  their  monuments  ; and 
though  even  in  Greece  that  may  not  have  been 
the  aim,  such  is  the  use,  of  the  sculptor,  iu  the 
genuine  architecture  of  nations. 


ZINC  WHITE  AS  PAINT,  AND  THE 
TREATMENT  OP  IRON  FOR  THE  PRE- 
VENTION  OF  CORROSION, 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  George 
Godwin  in  the  chair,  Professor  Barff,  M.A.,  read 
a paper  on  the  above  subjects.  He  said,  treat- 
ing first  of 

WHITE-LEAD  : 

Some  years  ago,  when  I first  had  tlie  honour 
of  delivering  a course  of  lectures  before  this 
Society,  niy  subject  was  artists’  colours  and  pig. 
ments.  In  these  lectures  I pointed  out  very 
earnestly  the  great  objection  I had  to  white- 
lead  as  a pigment  for  artists.  The  following 
reasons  which  I then  assigned  for  its  disuse  I 
have  still  further  confirmed  by  long  experience. 
First,  while-lead  is  discoloured  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  is  known  as  foul  air.  Iu  small 
quantities  sulphuretted  hydrogen  changes  the 
tint  of  white-lead  to  that  of  a dirty  brown 
colour,  and  in  larger  quantities  it  blackens  it 
completely.  It  is  manifest  that  such  a pigment 
ought  never  to  be  employed  where  the  per- 
mauency  of  a delicate  tint  is  desired,  aud  where 
foul  air  can  have  access  to  the  painting  in  which 
it  is  employed.  Another  reason  I then  explained 
was,  that  oil  with  whioh  lead  is  ground  up  is 
decomposed,  first,  by  the  action  of  the  oxide  of 
lead  iu  the  white-lead,  forming  a lead  soap  known 
as  lead  plaster;  and  further,  after  the  lapse  of 
i long  time,  an  interchange  takes  place  between 

• To  tbia  method  of  fulfllliu^  the  na'ural  luw  of  the 
“siirTiTal  of  the  lUleBt’’  ia  partly  duo  perhaps  tho 
b^au'y  of  the  aiicionts. 
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the  acids  of  the  oil  and  the  acid  of  the  oar. 
bonated  lead  : take,  for  example,  the  oleio  aoid 
and  the  carbonate  of  lead  forming  oleate  of  lead, 
whioh  is,  in  fact,  lead  soap.  I shall  presently 
show  you  a specimen  of  lead  soap,  and  you  will 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  difference  of  opacity 
between  it  and  lead  paint;  therefore,  if  lead 
paint,  that  is,  carbonate  of  lead,  loses  its  opacity, 
it  loses  that  quality  for  which  it  is  so  much 
valued.  It  is  true  that  a saponification  of  the 
oil  by  the  oxide  of  lead  and  the  carbonate  of  lead 
gives  to  the  paint  at  first  a quality  for  which  it 
is  much  valued  ; and  this  quality  consists  in  the 
facility  with  which  the  workman  can  lay  it  on, 
and  make  it  cover  the  ground  whioh  it  is  intended 
to  conceal.  Bub  this  very  change,  whioh  in  the  first 
instance  is  an  advantage,  brings  about  futui’e 
calamity,  for  the  eapooifioation  increasing,  the 
transparency  of  the  pigment  also  inoreases,  and 
so  at  last  that  which  it  was  intended  to  conoeal 
again  reveals  its  existence  through  it.  I do  not 
intend  this  evening  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of 
white-lead  xnauufaotnre.  I have,  on  one  or  two 
ocoasione,  very  fully  explained  it  in  tliis  room, 
and  other  gentlemen  in  treating  on  subjects  iu 
which  it  occurs  have  also  treated  its  manufac- 
ture in  an  exhaustive  manner.  It  is  enough  for 
me  to  remark  that  wherever  white-lead  comes 
in  contact  with  the  digestive  organs  of  a huuian 
being,  whether  it  be  by  passing  in  a state  of  fine 
division  into  the  mouth,  and  thence  out,  as  it 
must  do,  without  excessive  precautions,  into  the 
system — in  places  where  white-lead  is  manufao. 
tured  and  ground,— or  through  the  carelessness 
and  want  of  cleanliness  of  painters,  who  eat  their 
meals  with  hands  sullied  by  noxious  materials,  so 
that  it  passes  into  their  system,  it  produces  the 
same  disease,  whioh  is  known  by  the  name  of 
“ lead-poisoning.”  Experience  tells  ns  that 
many,  even  most  men,  will  for  temporary  ease 
run  the  risk  of  future  pain  and  calamity.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  say  that  preoantions  are  taken 
to  save  men  from  the  consequence  of  their  care- 
leesneas  and  indulgence.  Similar  precautions 
are  taken  in  coal-mines,  whioh,  if  attended  to, 
would  prevent  the  awful  calamities  whioh  so 
frequently  result  from  their  neglect.  We  must 
not  content  ourselves  with  these  preoantions 
when  we  can,  if  we  choose,  do  away  with  the 
danger  altogether.  It  is  clear  we  cannot  give 
up  the  use  of  coal,  but  now  we  can  give  up  the 
use  of  white-lead  in  those  employments  where 
it  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  employed; 
and  nothing  but  a miserable  prejudice,  aud,  what 
is  worse,  a miserable  clinging  to  commercial 
interests,  can  stand  in  the  way  of  this  reform, 
which,  I believo  I c-an  show  you  to-night, 
will  not  require  any  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
those  who  use  this  material  for  the  decoration, 
cleaning,  and  beautifying  of  the  bouses  in  whioh 
they  dwell.  I have  to  introdnoe  to  your  notice 
a zinc  pigment,  whioh  possesses  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  good  a body  as  the  beat  white-lead,  and 
which  will  neither  turn  brown  nor  blacken  by  the 
action  of  foul  air,  nor  will  it  become  semi- 
transparent,  as  I have  already  shown  you  white- 
lead  does.  The  processes  of  its  manufacture 
have  been  patented,  and  it  is  now  being  made 
on  a large  scale  for  the  inventor,  Mr.  T. 
Griffiths,  of  the  Silicate  Paint  Company,  Liver- 
pool,* It  has  for  its  basis  the  white  sulphide  of 
zinc,  a precipitate  well  known  to  chemists  in 
their  analysis,  bat  one  whioh  usually  presents  a 
.most  dingy  and  uninviting  appearance  in  the 
test-tube.  It  was  found,  however,  that  this 
precipitate,  properly  treated,  possessed  what 
painters  term  “body,”  and  the  problem  to  be 
solved  was,  how  to  prepare  it  pure  in  tint. 
Like  most  important  inventioDS,  the  first  labora- 
tory experiments  were  disappointing  and  nn- 
satisfactory.  It  was  attempted  to  precipitate 
pure  sulphate  of  zinc  by  puresulphide  of  sodium. 
Bat  it  was  fonnd  that,  even  after  several  crystal- 
lisatioDB,  the  zinc  sulphate  still  retained  sufficient 
impurities  to  injure  the  brilliancy  of  the  white, 
and  the  sulphide  of  sodium  was  liable  to  the 
same  objeotimis.  For  a time  this  was  abandoned. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  tried,  the  zino 
solution  being  made  alkaline  as  it  became  acid. 

It  is  well  known  to  oheraists  that  zinc  fro- 
qaently  contains  traces  of  cadmium,  whioh 
it  is  very  difficult  to  remove.  The  cadmium 
at  once  showed  itself  in  this  method,  being  pre- 
cipitated as  a yellow  snlphide.  Of  course,  the 
cadmium  might  have  been  easily  removed,  by 
saturating  the  acid  zino  solution  with  the  gas, 

• The  *•  Patf-Ht  Wliite''  uinnulactared  lor  the  owoerg 
AJes>r3.  Gridiiln,  Fk'icher,  & Beidoe,  by  iha  Liverponi 
Silicate  Paint  C'  UipaaT,  Seel-street,  who  hare  oltices 
also  in  Caiinoii-8treer,_  London,  and  are,  we  uri'lersland' 
about  to  erect  worts  in  London  for  the  manufacture  of 
lits  and  ihetr  own  paints. 


and  filtering  from  the  precipitate  thus  formed; 
but  the  process  bad  the  great  objection  of  being 
too  expensive  for  large  manufacture.  Sulphide 
of  calcium  was  found  to  answer  as  well  as  a pre- 
cipitant; but,  for  some  unexplained  oause,  the 
product  lacked  “ body.”  It  was  determined  to 
try  sulphide  of  sodium  on  a large  scale,  no 
attempt  being  made  to  purify  the  zino  solution, 
and  the  sulphide  of  sodium  only  being  allowed  to 
deposit  such  solid  matters  as  did  not  remain  in 
Bolation,  Strange  to  say,  the  zino  sulphide  pre- 
oipitated  was  perfectly  white,  and  the  original 
imparities  remained  iu  solution.  The  washed 
and  dried  precipitate,  although  having  better  body 
than  ordinary  ziuo  white,  still  fell  far  short  of 
white-lead  in  this  quality,  and  oaloination  was 
resorted  to  to  remedy  this.  The  result  was  satis- 
factory  as  regarded  body,  bub  the  pigment 
acquired  a yellow  tint,  which  could  not  be  re- 
moved ; besides  this,  it  acquired  a degree  of 
hardness  whioh  necessitated  much  grincling  to 
make  it  fit  fur  use  as  paint.  If  the  particles 
of  zino  sulphide  could  be  kept  asunder  in  the 
process  of  oaloination,  this  might  be  remedied. 
Sulphate  of  barium  promised  well  for  this  pur- 
pose, aud  it  was  accordingly  tried.  Zinosnlpbate 
was  first  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  sodium,  and 
to  the  mixture  was  added  a certain  proportion 
of  chloride  of  barium.  The  resulting  precipitate 
of  sulphate  of  barium  was  intimately  mixed  with 
the  first  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  zino,  and  the 
washed  precipitates  were  subjected  to  a red  heat 
forseveral  hours  in  areverberabory  furnace.  On 
examining  the  product  it  was  found  to  be  excellent 
as  regards  body,  far  better  than  the  sulphide  of 
zino  alone,  in  fact  quite  eqnal  to  white  lead,  and 
the  tint  was  pure.  These  results  were  moat 
satisfactory,  and  it  was  clearly  shown  that 
sulphate  of  barium  was  far  from  being  detri- 
mental, and  therefore  could  not  bo  looked  upon 
as  an  adulterant.  One  quality  was  still  wanting, 

“ softness.”  The  product,  when  ground  with 
oil,  did  nob  work  kindly  under  the  brush,  but  had 
a tendency  to  drag  and  become  streaky.  Many 
remedies  were  suggested  to  obviate  this,  but  for 
various  reasons  had  to  be  rejected.  It  was 
found,  however,  after  much  experimenta- 
tion  and  research,  that  magnesia  in  small 
quantity  imparted  this  quality  of  softness  to  the 
pigment  and  caused  it  to  unite  kindly  with  oil. 
This  admixture  was  effected  in  the  precipitating 
vats  along  with  the  sulphide  of  zino,  and  no  doubt 
saponification  is  brooght  about  between  the 
magnesia  and  the  oil  similar  to  that  produced  by 
white-lead  and  oil,  bub  not  to  the  same  extent, 
and  thus  ease  in  working  is  imparted  to  the 
paint.  This  pigment  is  now  being  manufactured 
on  the  principles  I have  described,  such  small 
modifications  only  being  introduced  as  the 
growing  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
process  suggest. 

IRON. 

While  experimenting,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
with  my  friend,  Mr.  Hugh  Smith,  on  different 
methods  for  preventing  inorustation  and  oor. 
roding  of  steam  boilers,  I was  led,  throngh  the 
failure  of  all  the  processes  employed,  to  believe 
that,  if  it  were  possible  to  convert  the  surfaces 
of  irou  plates  into  the  magnetic  or  black  oxide 
of  iron  in  such  a manner  that  the  particles  of 
black  oxide  formed  in  the  position  of  the  original 
particles  of  iion  oould  be  rendered  perfectly 
adherent  to  the  iron  surface,  which  does  not 
become  per.ox3?di80d,  and  perfectly  coherent 
with  one  another,  the  object  would  be  effected. 

I do  nob  intend  to  enter  into  the  chemistry  of 
the  oxidation  of  iron  to  its  full  extent.  It  would 
take  too  mnoh  time,  and  it  would  rather  tend 
bo  confuse  than  to  enlighten  those  who  are  not 
well  np  in  their  chemistry,  and  would  raise 
questions  which  would  bring  on  prematurely  a 
collision  with  the  views  of  some  of  my 
brother  chemists,  which  oollision,  under  snitable 
ciroumstances,  at  some  future  time,  nob  very 
remote,  I look  forward  to  with  considerable 
satisfaction,  as  it  will  be  the  means  of  solving 
many  phenomena  which  have  never  yet  been 
explained.  A piece  of  dry  iron,  its  surface  being 
polished,  may  be  exposed  for  any  length  of  time 
to  dry  air  withont  rusting,  bnt  it  begins  to  rust  at 
once  as  soon  as  the  slightest  moisture  comes  in 
contact  with  it.  We  have  to  consider  only  two 
oxidesof  iron, — one  containing  56  parte,  by  weight, 
the  metal,  to  16  parts  of  oxygen,  and  the  other 
containing  twice  66  parts  of  iron,  and  three 
times  16  parts,  by  weight,  of  oxygen.  We 
■^p^-ak  of  these  oxides  as  the  protoxide  and 
the  sesquioxide,  or  as  ferrous  and  ferric  oxide. 
Immediately  the  protoxide  is  formed,  it  being 
more  moist,  it  unites  with  oxygen,  and  becomes 


gradually  converted  into  the  ferrio  oxide.  Now,  ■ 
let  ns  suppose  a moist  iron  plate  to  come  ; 
into  contact  with  oxygen.  It  is  clear  that  the  ^ 
protoxide  will  be  first  formed,  and  this  rapidly  , 
becomes  converted  into  the  higher  oxide.  Now, 
suppose  you  take  a solution  of  the  salt  of  the 
higher  oxide  and  pub  into  ib  metallio  iron  : in 
time, — the  air  being  excluded, — this  higher  salt  l 
will  become  converted  into  a salt  of  the  lower  i 
oxide.  Let  us  now  see  how  this  bears  upon  the 
rapid  oxidation  of  iron  in  the  presence  of  mois- 
ture.  We  have  seen  that  when  oxygen  comes  in  i 
contact  with  moisture  the  first  oxide  is  formed, 
and  beoomes  rapidly  oxidised  into  the  higher 
one.  Bub  this  higher  oxide  is  in  oontaot  with  i 
metallio  iron,  which  will  rednoe  ib  to  the  lower  • 
oxide,  thns  beoomiug  oxidised  by  the  oxygen  i 
which  it  has  taken  up  from  the  higher  oxide. 
You  will  now  see  clearly  how  it  is  that  iron 
rusts  throughout  its  whole  substance  with  such 
rapidity,  for  the  oxide  of  iron  serves  as  a carrier 
for  atmospheric  oxygen  to  the  iron  to  almost  any 
depth.  There  is  another  oxide  of  iron,  called  the  i 
black  or  magnetic  oxide,  containing  three  times  i 
Bfty.six  parts  by  weight  of  iron,  and  four  times  i 
sixteen  parts  by  weight  of  o.xygen.  Some 
chemists  consider  this  oxide  to  be  a sort  of  mix- 
ture of  the  two  others,  and  they  call  ib  fer- 
roso-ferrio  oxide.  WUebher  this  bs  the  case  or 
not  does  nob  matter  tons  this  evening;  but  ib 
is  a most  important  point  for  our  consideration, 
that  this  oxide  undergoes  no  change  whatever 
in  the  presence  of  moisture  and  atmospherio 
oxygen.  Nor  does  any  temperature  to  whioh  it 
can  be  exposed,  in  any  of  the  ordinary  uses  to  i 
which  iron  is  applied  in  the  preseuoe  of  moisture,  ' 
either  decompose  it  or  produce  its  further  oxida- 
tion. In  every  school  where  ohemistry  is  taught, 
in  the  most  elementary  lecture  on  hydrogen,  the 
pupils  are  told  that  if  they  pass  steam  over  red- 
hot  iron  filings  contained  in  an  iron  tube,  they 
will  be  able  to  collect  and  burn  hydrogen  gas 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  tube  to  where  the  i 
steam  enters.  For  a long  time  it  was  thought  that  I 
the  particles  of  black  oxide  formed  by  this  decom- 
position of  the  steam  were  pulverulent,  and  cnnlrl 
not  be  made  to  cohere  into  a solid  mass.  Ttie 
result  of  a considerable  number  of  experiments 
has  been  to  prove  that  they  can  be  made  nob 
only  coherent  amongst  themselves,  but  adherent 
to  the  body,  and  that  both  those  produce  aprooec 
formatioQ  of  this  black  oxide  on  the  surface  of 
iron  plates;  for,  as  I will  show  you  later  on,  the 
oxidised  surface  of  tho  iron  resists  for  a long 
time,  and  mere  effectually,  the  rubbing  with 
emery-paper,  than  does  the  simple  metallio  iron 
itself,  and  that  there  is  a very  manifest  diSer- 
enoa  between  tho  case  with  which  a sharp  rasp 
is  able  to  cut  away  the  surface  of  the  iron,  and 
the  difficulty  with  which  this  black  oxide  is  re- 
moved from  the  surface  by  that  same  instru- 
ment.  Tho  method  which  long  experience  has 
taught  us  is  the  best  for  carrying  out  this  pro- 
cess  for  the  protection  of  iron  articles  in  oommoti 
use  is  to  raise  the  temperature  of  those  artioles 
in  a suitable  ebamber,  say  to  500°  F.,  niid  then 
pass  the  steam  from  a suitable  generator  into 
this  chamber,  keeping  these  articles  for  five,  six, 
or  seven  hours,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  that  tern- 
peratore  in  an  atmosphere  of  superheated  steam. 

I will  presently  call  your  attention  to  the  diagram 
of  the  furnace  and  muffle  which  I have  employed 
in  all  our  later  experiments,  and  in  which  ail  the 
specimens  before  yon,  which  will  be  alluded  to 
in  this  paper,  were  prepared.  Differences  of 
temperature  are  employed  where  different 
objects  are  to  be  obtained.  If  it  be  wished  to  I 
act  upon  surfaces  of  polished  iron  or  steel,  it  is  | 
desirableto  let  the  temperature  remain  at  560°  F.,  i 
until  the  operation  is  completed.  Arliclea  coated  I 
in  this  way  will  nob  resist  the  action  of  con. 
tinned  moisture  such  as  baa  prevailed  for  the 
last  two  months,  when  exposed  outof  doors  ; hub 
they  will  resist  the  action  of  any  amount  of 
moisture  with  whioh  they  may  come  in  oontueb 
in  a house  or  building;  and  the  reason  r.f  this  | 

will  be  very  obvious,  because  only  a thin  film  of  I 

the  iron  on  its  surface  is  transformed  into  the  i 
black  oxide.  This  I will  explain  more  fully  to  i 
you  when  I call  your  attention  to  individual  I 
speoimens.  At  a temperature  of  1,200’ F.,  aud  i 
under  an  exposure  to  superheated  steam  for  six  1 

or  seven  hoars,  the  iron  surface  becomes  eo  I 

changed  that  it  will  stand  the  action  of  water  1 

for  any  length  of  time,  even  if  that  water  be  I 

impregnated  with  the  acid  fumes  of  the  labo-  1 

ratory.  Before  calling  your  attention  to  our  j 
failures  and  euucesRes  as  they  He  before  you  I 
on  the  table,  I will  just  allude  to  a few  of  I 

the  uses  to  whioh  this  process  may  be,  as  I con-  r 

aider,  aocoessfally  applied, — to  water-mains,  also  i 
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to  water.connecfcing  pipes,  as  well  aa  to  the 
water-pipes  used  inside  the  house,  which,  in  this 
case,  would  supplant  their  leaden  predecessors. 

In  this  hall  of  hygiene  these  words  will,  doubt- 
less, sound  as  sweet  music  to  the  ears  of  many 
of  those  who  have  honoured  me  with  their 
attendance  this  evening.  The  greatest  objection 
to  the  use  of  iron  pipes  for  the  supply  of  water 
in  houses  hitherto  has  been  this,  that  by  rusting 
they  caused  the  first  quantities  of  water  drawn 
off  in  the  morning  to  be  dirty  and  turbid  j now 
this  will  be  entirely  prevented  if  the  pipes  bo 
first  exposed  to  the  treatment  which  I have 
just  explained  to  yon, — of  oours^^,  gas. pipes  could 
with  advantage  be  similarly  acted  upon, — and  as 
the  surface,  when  oxidised,  is  harder  than  the 
natural  surface  of  the  iron,  the  friction  of  large 
bodies  of  water*through  the  pipes,  and  the 
friction  necessarily  employed  in  fixing  them  in 
their  places,  would  be  much  better  resisted  than 
by  the  untreated  iron  itself.  I cannot  over- 
estimate the  ttdvautages  which  the  eraployrnout 
of  this  process  must  confer  on  architects,  who 
will  be  by  it  enabled  to  employ  iron,  whether 
wrought  or  oast,  much  more  largely,  not  only 
in  Iho  decoration,  but  in  the  construction  of 
their  buildings.  Last  summer  I was  at  a very 
large  house  iu  the  country,  where  the  eutrauee 
portico,  some  20  feet  high,  was  being  painted 
and  decorated,  when  one  of  the  large  plaster 
ornaments  of  the  coiliug  broke  away  from  its 
holdings,  and  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground 
except  that-it  was  caught  by  a workman.  This 
ornament  weighed  net  less  than  25  lb.,  and  if 
it  had  fallen  from  this  height  upon  the  workmen 
below,  it  must  have  killed  them.  The  ornament 
had  been  there  many  years,  and  was  fixed  up  in 
the  best  method  possible,  it  being  supported 
aud  secured  by  iron  rods.  On  examination  I 
found  that  these  rods  were  rusted  through  com. 
pletely  to  the  very  centre.  I need  not  make 
any  comment  upon  this,  since  I have  been  able 
to  introduce  you  to  iron  treated  in  sack  a way 
that  it  will  never  rust.  Of  course,  if  the  process 
will  answer  for  architectural  ornaments,  it  will 
answer  for  statues,  so  that  iron  may  be 
used  instead  of  bronze,  which  will  materially 
lessen  the  cost  of  casting  statues,  both 
in  the  material  and  in  the  expense  of  making 
the  moulds.  Yon  well  know  that  when 
a tinned  saucepan  is  allowed  to  get  dry 
on  the  fire  and  burns,  as  the  servant  calls 
it,  that  it  is  rendered  useless  until  it  is  tinned 
again.  Now,  if  such  a saucepan  be  treated  by 
the  method  I recommend  it  may  be  allowed  to 
get  red-hot  without  suffering  injury,  for  the  pro- 
tection on  its  surface  is  produced  at  a red  heat. 
We  have  experimented  on  some  screws,  hinges, 
locks,  keys,  bolts,  with  complete  succees.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  me  that  the  iron  nipples  used 
in  gas-lights  would  not  corrode,  and  would,  there- 
fore, be  more  useful  if  submitted  to  this  action 
of  snper-heated  steam.  Wherever  iron  is  used, 
railings,  street  gas-posts,  iron  safes  for  keeping 
documents  fire.proof  aud  thief-proof,  the  frame- 
work of  filters,  tanks,  cisterns  for  domestic  and 
other  uses,  iron  employed  in  the  erection  of  tem- 
porary buildings, — which,  I flatter  myself,  if 
treated  by  this  prooeas,  would  become  perma- 
nent buildings, — all  these,  and  many  other  appli- 
cations of  iron  to  the  arts,  would  immensely  gain 
by  being  submitted  to  this  oxidising  action.  I 
think  I need  hardly  take  u p your  time  by  enume- 
rating other  applications  for  the  preservation  of 
iron,  for  it  appears  to  me  that  they  would  be 
commensurate  with  most  of  the  uses  to  which 
iron  is  applied,  save  and  except  those  where 
friction, — such  as  that  to  which  rails  and  iron 
wheels  are  exposed, — would  necessarily  wear 
away  the  coating,  as  they  wear  away  the  mate- 
rial itself.  I am  happy  to  see  a namesake  of 
mine  here  present  this  evening,  who  will  tell  you 
that  he  is  carrying  out  a process  for  the  mauu- 
faeburs  of  peat  into  charcoal  by  the  action  of 
Buper-heated  steam,  and  that  be  is  enabled,  by 
super.beated  steam  alone,  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  his  chambers  to  a red  beat,  quite  sufficient 
i;o  effect  his  carbonising  process.  I will  now 
call  your  attention  to  the  specimens  here  before 
you,  and  to  a description  of  the  furnace  which 
we  employ,  and  I shall  be  most  happy  to  explain, 
on  being  questioned,  any  parts  of  my  prooeas 
which  may  appear  to  be  obscure,  and  to  answer, 
if  I can,  any  objections  which  you,  gentlemen, 
in  the  interest  of  science,  will  feel  it  your  duty 
to  bring  against  it. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper.  Prof.  Barff  ex- 
hibited  various  epecimensof  white-lead  and  ziuo- 
white,  showing  how  one  was  discoloured  and 
the  other  not,  and  also  the  zinc  pigment  in  the 
various  processes  of  manufacture.  He  also  ex- 


hibited a number  of  specimens  of  iron  objects 
which  bad  been  oxidised  in  the  two  methods 
described,  some  at  the  lower  and  some  at  the 
higher  temperature,  the  latter  not  being  so  black 
in  appearance. 

Mr.  Ward,  who  had  been  working  with  Prof. 
Barff  in  these  experiments,  stated  that  iron  so 
treated  was  very  much  harder  than  before,  aud 
resisted  emery  cloth  and  steel  wire  cloth,  which 
common  iron  would  not  do. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  said  that  two  such  important 
matters  bad  seldom  been  brought  forward  at  the 
same  time;  and  he  would  invite  gentlemen  to 
treat  them  separately.  They  all  knew  the  evils 
resulting  from  lead  paints,  but  they  did  not  all 
know  the  difficulties  which  attended  the  use 
of  zinc.  Twenty  years  ago,  a house  was  painted 
with  zinc  white  under  his  direction,  which  did 
not  succeed,  but  be  hoped  the  present  efforts 
would  be  more  successful.  With  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  iron,  it  was  too  grand  a thing  to 
be  achieved  without  many  difficulties,  aud  they 
must  not  suppose  that  the  question  could  be 
solved  by  three  or  six  months’  experience.  Iron 
buildings  were  always  getting  weaker  and  going 
to  decay,  and  any  invention  which  would  prevent 
that,  and  render  iron  available  for  construction 
in  the  way  they  hoped  to  see  it,  would  be  of 
such  immeneo  importance  that  it  might  well 
become  the  subject  of  a long  series  of  careful 
experiments.  They  must  ask  what  would  be  the 
effect  in  100  or  200  years  by  this  process  before 
they  were  satisfied  they  bad  achieved  all  that 
was  required  ; but  even  if  it  preserved  iron  for 
a much  shorter  period  it  would  be  a very  great 
advantage. 

Mr.  George  Howe  said  he  had  used  this  pig- 
ment as  a decorator  very  successfully,  and  if 
others  would  only  take  it  up  they  would  find  its 
covering  properties  were  quite  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  most  white-leads.  It  was  well 
kuowu  in  the  trade  that  a painted  ceiling  done 
with  white-lead  would  very  soon  come  to  grief, 
and  a few  months  ago  he  had  painted  a ceiling 
with  that  material  a delicate  grey,  but  it  was 
now  of  a light  brown  colour.  Six  or  eight 
months  ago,  however,  he  had  paiuted  a ceiling 
with  this  new  pigment,  and,  although  it  had 
several  argand  burners  under  it,  it  was  still  as 
white  as  when  first  done.  He  had  a relative  who 
was  now  suffering  from  the  evil  effects  of  lead 
poisoning,  and  therefore  hoped  that  this  new 
paint  would  generally  snpersede  it.  If  anything, 
it  was  cheaper  than  whito-lead. 

Mr.  Laing  said  he  shonld  be  very  much  re- 
joiced  to  see  something  which  would  replace 
white-lead.  He  had  tried  years  ago  to  introduce 
oxide  of  zino,  but  it  would  not  do,  because  the 
oil  would  not  mix  with  it,  and  "when  it  was 
cleaned  the  zinc  washed  off  by  pailfuls.  The  oil 
and  lead  mingled,  aud  if  the  lead  was  varnished 
it  would  last  for  many  years;  bub  it  was  very 
pernicious,  both  in  the  raanufacturo  aud  use. 
At  the  present  moment  an  effort  was  being  made 
by  some  of  the  manufacturers  to  do  away  with 
the  noxions  effects  in  the  manufacture,  and  be 
was  experimenting  on  some  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  new  process.  He  only  feared  that 
this  new  pigment  might  have  the  same  pro- 
perties as  the  older  zino  whites,  which  were  not 
stable  ; for,  if  the  pictures  round  the  walls  had 
been  painted  with  that  material,  when  they  re- 
ceived such  a scrubbing  as  they  had  many  years 
ago,  there  would  not  be  much  left  of  them.  lie 
should  bo  very  glad,  however,  to  have  some  of 
this  new  pigment  to  experiment  with. 

Mr.  Williams  said  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties  met  with  at  first  was  that  the  sulphide  of 
zinc  would  not  commingle  with  the  oil,  and 
worked  badly  under  the  brush,  and  that  led  to 
the  introduotion  of  magnesia.  This  united  with 
the  oil  and  formed  a kind  of  soap,  just  in  the 
same  way  as  the  lead  did,  but  it  did  not  produce 
senii-transparenoy,  as  was  the  case  with  lead 
soap.  This  magnesian  soap  gave  the  peculiar 
property  of  softness  to  the  pigment.  It  occupied 
about  twice  the  volume,  and  had  the  same  cover- 
ing power  as  lead,  so  that  it  might  be  reckoned 
at  about  half  the  price.  One  point  of  great  im- 
portance was  its  good  drying  qualities.  He  at 
first  took  it  for  granted  that  ic  would  not  dry 
well,  but  when  it  was  well  washed — and  this  was 
an  important  point  in  the  manufacture — so  aa  to 
remove  all  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  other  im- 
purities,  it  was  by  no  means  a bad  dryer.  He 
had  proof  of  that  a few  days  ago,  in  preparing 
the  specimens  for  the  lecture,  for  when  he  sug- 
gested  to  the  workman  the  use  of  sulphato  of 
zinc  or  borate  of  zino  as  a dryer,  he  said  it  was 


not  necessary,  as  it  would  dry  quicker  than  tfae 
lead,  which  proved  to  be  the  case.  Another 
point  was  that,  as  far  as  he  had  yet  experimented, 
it  had  no  effect  on  other  colours ; it  might  be 
that  it  would  not  work  with  arsenical  greens, 
but  he  thought  they  might  well  do  without  them 
both  for  decorative  and  artistic  work.  Professor 
Barff  had  suggested  that  it  might  not  stand  with 
Prussian  blue,  but  he  had  a specimen  with  him 
which  bad  been  painted  some  time  and  bad  not 
changed  colonr,  so  far  as  his  eye  could  tell. 

Mr.  Laing  asked  if  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  add  any  driers  ? 

Mr.  Williams  said  decidedly  driers  should  be 
added.  At  the  present  time  they  were  experi- 
menting to  find  a diier  which  would  not  injure 
either  the  body  or  the  colour  of  the  pigment,  and 
would  make  it  dry  quickly.  They  bad  mot  with 
some  little  success,  but  he  was  nob  at  liberty  j uab 
at  present  to  point  out  wbat  the  result  was. 

Mr.  Tozer  said  he  bad  been  out  of  the  deco- 
rative trade  for  some  years,  and  now  represented 
a large  boose  iu  the  colour  trade ; and  if  any  new 
white  were  brongbt  out  it  was  pretty  sure  to 
bo  brought  to  them.  Having  been  apprentice, 
journeyman,  and  master,  he  took  a great  interest 
in  all  these  matters,  and  his  idea  of  a good 
white  was  one  which  would  cover  black  best. 
He  bad  always  attributed  the  great  blistering 
of  paint  work  to  the  use  of  white-lead,  and  he 
had  found  that  a front  door  grained  in  the 
ordinary  way  would  not  blister  on  the  zino 
paint,  though  it  would  on  white-lead.  It  would 
be  always  found  that  the  blister  brought  you 
down  to  the  priming,  or  second  coat,  and  what- 
ever was  the  ontor  it  was  generally  primed 
with  white-lead.  Ha  bad  tried  this  new  white, 
and  found  it  did  not  blister.  He  also  found 
that  it  “ bore  out  ” as  well  aa  covered ; no  man 
oould  grain  until  the  work  bore  out,  aud  you 
got  a solid  surface.  Now  this  zino  paint  bore 
out  well,  and  you  could  grain  as  well  on  three 
coats  as  on  four  coats  of  white-lead.  He  men- 
tioned several  instanoes  in  which  it  had  been 
found  to  answer  admirably  for  church  decorative 
work. 

Mr.  Wills  remarked  that  there  were  two  aspects 
in  which  this  pigment  might  bo  regarded  ; one  as 
useful  for  domestic  purposes,  and  tho  other  for 
artistic  use.  Tbe  latter,  he  thought,  was  much 
the  more  important  of  the  two,  as  they  would 
only  have,  in  that  case,  to  take  care  that  the 
paints  should  not  be  acted  upon  by  any  normal 
condition  of  the  atmosphere.  If  this  zino  paint 
was  to  be  used  in  ordinary  work,  it  must  not  be 
used  over  lead,  as  bad  been  done  at  the  labora- 
tory at  the  Iloyal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich, 
the  result  being  that  after  a few  months  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  was  always  present 
in  such  a place,  got  behind  it,  aud  the  upper 
part  of  the  room  was  now  almost  black.  This 
was  a zino  sulphide,  and  he  should  fancy 
that  on  exposure  to  the  air  for  some  time  ic 
would  become  oxidised,  which  might  be  aocoin. 
panied  by  a separation  of  free  sulphur,  and  this 
would,  no  doubt,  give  a slightly  yellow  tint  to 
tbe  paint,  such  os  was  fonud  when  some  of  tho 
zino  white  was  calcined.  The  sulphide  of  zinc 
would  finally  be  converted  into  a carbonate  or 
sulphate,  aud  then,  if  any  free  sulphur  were 
present,  it  would  give  rise  to  a yellowish  tint. 
He  should  like  to  know  if  this  had  been  tried  for 
a sufficiently  long  time  to  show  that  decomposi- 
tion did  not  take  place.  White-lead  was  a 
carbonate,  and,  uuder  normal  conditions,  was 
unalterable,  because  you  could  not  consider  tbe 
presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  air  as 
a natural  phenomenon,  and  it  could,  be  pre- 
vented. A painting  could  be  glazed,  or  could  be 
placed  in  such  a position  that  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  could  nob  have  access  to  it,  and  under 
these  circumstances  the  great  objection  to  white- 
lead  would  be  removed. 

Mr.  Glaase  said  sulphide  of  ziuo  oxidised  very 
readily,  and  was  converted  into  sulphate,  leading 
to  tbe  separation  of  sulphate,  which,  was  soluble, 
and  thus  he  feared  this  pigment  would  not  be 
permanent,  especially  for  outside  work.  This 
was  tbe  explanation  of  the  oxide  of  zino  paint, — 
which  underwent  a similar  change, — washing  off 
so  readily. 

Mr.  Harland  asked  how  much  magnesia  was 
required  in  the  preparation  of  the  paint.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  magnesia  had  been 
taken  as  a base,  combined  with  the  fatty  acids 
of  the  linseed  oil,  and  the  sulphide  of  zinc  uped 
as  a kind  of  varnisb,  so  as  to  be  covered  up  by 
this  soap.  The  same  action  book  place  with 
white-lead.  There  was  a chemical  combination 
with  tbe  oil,  and  you  covered  up  the  carbonate 
of  lead.  Some  chemists  believed  that  there  was 
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also  an  affinity  between  carbonate  of  lead  and 
the  combination  produced  by  the  oxide  or  some 
Balt  of  lead.  It  appeared  to  him  that  sulphide 
of  baryta,  or  some  other  insoluble  compound, 
which  wag  not  acted  upon  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen,  would  answer  every  purpose  as  well  as  sul- 
phide  of  zino,  because  there  could  be  no  chemical 
combination  between  this  body  and  the  oil. 

Mr.  Pearsall  inquired  if  this  new  pigment  had 
been  tried  in  the  simplest  form,  namely  with 

water;  either  with  or  without  the  magnesia.  He 

should  be  very  sorry  to  throw  any  doubt  on 
an  excellent  experiment,  but  he  would  remark 
that  they  did  not  know  the  history  or  composi- 
tion  of  the  oils  which  were  used  with  it,  and 
probably  impurities  in  them  might  affect  the 
result. 

Dr.  Le  Neve  Foster  asked  if  the  proportion  of 
barytes  used  in  connexion  with  this  new  pigment 
was  considerable,  because  if  so,  it  would  affect 
the  mines  producing  that  substance  if  it  were 
introduced  commercially. 

Mr.  Stinson  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  im- 
purities commonly  present  in  boiled  oils,  and 
Buggo.sted  that  if  a pure  oil  were  used  it  might 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  using  magnesia. 

The  Chairman  having  intimated  that  it  was 
DOW  time  to  discuss  the  second  branch  of  the 
paper, 

Mr.  Cobb  asked  whether  this  new  process  of 
oxidation  would  be  applicable  to  plates  for  iron 
shipbuilding  ? At  present  the  oxidation  of  these 
plates  was  prevented,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the 
use  of  cement,  but  this  was  liable  to  danger,  as 
was  proved  some  time  ago  in  one  of  the  ships  in 
the  navy,  which  would  have  been  lost  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  but  for  the  discipline  and  braverj 
of  the  crew.  In  the  merchant  service,  ships  were 
continually  taking  iu  cargoes  which  affected  their 
plates,  and  these  sometimes  became  very  much 
like  strong  brown  paper.  If,  therefore,  this 
process  was  applicable  to  such  a purpose, 
Professor  Barff  had  a magnificent  future  before 
him. 

Admiral  Selwyn  said  that,  in  considering  this 
magnetio  oxide,  they  could  not  do  better  than 
look  to  what  nature  taught  them  of  its  properties. 
In  New  Zealand  you  could  find  any  quantity  of 
this  substance,  which  bad  remained  totally 
unchanged  oven  by  the  action  of  salt  water 
during  all  the  centuries  whioh  had  elapsed  since 
the  creation  of  the  world.  Man  generally  put 
together  substanoea  with  which  nature  did  not 
furnish  him,  but  in  so  doing  he  put  them  into  a 
state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  and  the  air  then 
set  them  to  work  to  undo  and  disintegrate  what 
be  had  put  together.  If  you  looked  at  the  old 
pictures  in  the  great  galleries  of  the  world,  which 
were  mostly  painted  with  earths  and  ochres,  you 
found  no  change  in  the  colours,  and  in  the 
Florentine  galleries  you  would  always  find  that 
those  who  were  engaged  in  copying  the  works  of 
the  old  masters  refused  all  chemical  ingredients, 
and  relied  on  ochres  and  earths,  and  their 
colours  remained,  whilst  those  of  many  modern 
masters  did  not.  There  was  already  some 
experience  of  the  lower  form  of  this  process, 
for  Mr.  Perkins,  in  bis  steam-boilers,  pressed  the 
steam  up  to  about  450  lb.  on  the  square  inch,  and 
his  tubes  had  been  found  after  thirteenyears’ use 
not  to  have  undergone  any  change  of  the  slightest 
(lesoriptioD.  They  had  an  imperfect  coating  of 
magnetic  oxide  upon  them,  but  Mr.  Perkins, 
while  he  knew  that  they  bad  not  decayed,  was  not 
aware  of  the  reason,  which  Professor  Barff  had  so 
ably  brought  before  them.  ProfessorTyndall  also, 
iu  his  “Heat  a Mode  of  Motion,”  stated  that  by  the 
use  of  a powerful  gas  metals  might  be  varnished. 
Now,  this  was  a very  powerful  gas,  and  although 
be  bad  told  Professor  Baiff  that  he  did  not  see 
his  way  to  subjecting  riveted  structures,  which 
had  to  stand  a heavy  tensile  strain,  to  a great 
beat,  which  might  alter  their  tensile  strength, 
he  had  no  doubt  that  in  the  future  this  inven- 
tion  would  be  largely  used  for  such  articles,  and 
he  would  thus  be  able  to  introduce  itiuto  struc- 
tures which  now  became  qnite  unsafe  in  the 
course  of  a few  years  from  the  tendency  to  rust, 
which  bad  never  yet  been  overcome.  The 
girders  along  the  Metropolitan  Railway  were 
becoming  rotten  much  more  quickly  than  the 
proprietors  could  wish,  and  many  iron  railway 
bridges  were  rapidly  failing  from  the  same  cause, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  properly  protect 
them.  Hethougbt,  therefore,  the  Society  should 
hail  with  satisfaction  even  the  beginnings  of 
such  an  invention,  and  be  should  deprecate  the 
notion  of  saying  you  must  try  a great  deal  more 
before  wo  could  accept  what  has  been  already 
accomplished.  He  feared  that  a great  many 
good  inventions  had  perished  for  want  of  a little 


encouragement,  whioh  might  have  brought  them 
to  success. 

Mr.  A.  Barff  said  that  when  charring  peat 
some  three  years  ago  on  the  Duke  of  Satber- 
land’s  estate,  they  used  superheated  steam,  and 
he  had  brought  with  him  two  pipes  throuo'h 
which  the  steam  was  conveyed  into  the  hot 
chamber,  the  inside  of  whioh  was  covered  with 
just  the  product  of  whioh  Professor  Barff  had 
spoken.  The  pipe  bad  been  broken  in  con. 
sequence  of  a stoppage,  and  had  been  knocking 
about  ever  since,  but  it  showed  no  sign  of 
change.  The  chambers  used  were  about  32  ft. 
by  6 ft.,  and  the  superheated  steam  was  con- 
ducted into  them  along  with  the  products  of 
combustion,  whioh  probably  would  interfere 
with  this  process. 

Dr.  Le  Neve  Foster  said  it  occurred  to  him 
that  this  process  might  be  very  usefully  applied 
to  mining  pumps.  Those  who  had  anything  to 
do  with  copper  mines  and  mines  containiug  iron 
pyrites  were  aware  how  quickly  the  water  acted 
on  these  pipes  and  destroyed  them,  and  sometimes 
various  expedients  had  to  be  resorted  to  in  order 
to  protect  the  iron. 

Mr.  Ponrose  asked  if  this  process  would  in  any 
way  impair  the  strength  of  the  iron. 

Mr.  Pearsall  said  the  invention  would  be  of 
immense  importance  if  it  could  be  applied  to 
steam-boilers  to  prevent  corrosion;  and  asked  if 
any  experiments  had  been  made  to  ascertain 
whether  the  magnetic  oxide  would  withstand 
the  action  of  hot  water  and  steam,  or  acids. 

Dr.  Graham  remarked  that  those  who  were 
not  acquainted  with  obemistry  might  suppose 
that  this  magnetic  oxide  would  take  up  more 
oxygen  and  so  undergo  decay  j but  of  all  the 
oxides  of  iron  there  was  none  so  stable  as  this, 
and  it  was  capable  of  doing  that  which  the 
sesquioxide  would  not,  remaining  io  the  position 
in  which  it  was  formed  without  disturbing  the 
molecular  arrangementof thesurface.  This  was 
the  great  invention  of  Professor  Barff,  that  he 
had  been  able  to  form  this  black  oxide  in  situ 
without  disturbance  of  the  molecular  arrange- 
ment. It  could  be  applied  not  only  to  utensils 
and  other  small  articles,  but  to  many  other  pur- 
poses, such  as  iron  railings,  whioh  were  usually 
let  into  stone  with  lead  for  the  express  purpose  of 
wearing  away  by  oxidation.  He  believed  the 
invention  had  a grand  future  before  it. 

Professor  Barff,  in  replying  to  the  variona 
observations,  said,  that  sulphide  of  zinc  was  not 
oxidised  in  the  presence  of  atmospheric  oxygen, 
and,  if  it  were,  it  wonld  not  set  free  sulphur. 
Sulphide  of  zino  was  represented  by  ZnS,  whilst 
sulphate  of  zino  was  replaced  by  Z0SO4,  so  that 
the  sulphide  could  only  become  sulphate  by 
taking  up  oxygen,  not  by  setting  free  sulphur. 
Why  sulphur  was  set  free  in  the  experiment 
whioh  had  been  mentioned,  he  believed  to  be 
because  the  precipitates  were  not  properly 
washed  from  the  alkaline  sulphides.  He  could 
not  say  the  exact  proportions  in  which  the  mate- 
rials were  nsed,  not  having  the  laboratory  books 
with  him.  He  could  only  say  that  the  amount 
of  sulphate  of  baryta  was  extremely  small,  the 
object  of  using  it  being  simply  to  keep  the  par- 
ticles of  the  sulphide  of  zino  separate  from  one 
another  in  the  heating  process,  so  as  to  render 
the  mass  more  pulverulent  when  ground.  The 
maguesia-sulphate  was  mi-xed  with  the  zinc.sul. 
phate,  and  both  were  precipitated  with  an  alka- 
line solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium;  the  conse- 
quence being  that  the  magnesia  was  precipitated 
as  an  oxide,  and  was  intimately  mixed  me- 
chanically with  the  sulphide  of  zino.  The  mag. 
nesia  itself  had  little  or  no  body,  it  did  not  take 
up  much  space  in  the  bulk,  and  therefore  would 
not  interfere  with  the  opacity  which  was  found 
to  exist  iu  the  fine  sulphide  after  it  had  been  cal- 
cined. If  the  snlphide  were  simply  precipitated 
from  an  aqueous  solution,  it  went  down  in  a sort 
of  gelatinous  state  in  order  tobringthe  particles 
together,  and  alter  their  molecular  arrangement, 
whioh,  it  was  well  known,  bad  an  important 
effect  both  on  the  colour  and  transparency  of 
bodies.  Mr.  Griffiths  told  him  that,  for  a year, 
he  had  need  this  sulphide  of  zinc  with  water, 
and  therefore  be  did  not  anticipate  that  there 
wonld  be  any  change  if  it  were  exposed  to  the 
action  of  water,  bub  the  experiment  could  be 
easily  tried,  AVith  regard  to  the  iron  process, 
of  course  three  or  six  months  was  no  trial,  if  it 
were  classed  with  other  processes  whioh  bad 
been  used  for  coating  iron,  because  a coat  of 
paint  would  last  for  twelve  months  ; but  if  that 
were  scraped  off  anywhere,  and  oxidation  took 
place,  it  would  rapidly  spread  underneath,  and 
throw  off  the  paint.  This  was  nob  the  case  with 
this  process,  however,  as  wonld  be  seen  by 


examining  some  of  the  specimens,  where  the 
oxidation  would  be  found  to  be  localised,  and 
not  to  have  spread  in  any  direction.  The  only 
point  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  its  dura, 
bility  was  whether  the  oxide  adhered  perfectly 
to  the  iron,  and  that  had  been  vonched  for  by 
Mr.  Ward,  because  emery  cloth  would  not  touch 
it.  Admiral  Selwyn  had  called  attention  to  the 
fact  of  the  sea- shore  being  covered  with  magnetio 
oxide,  which  did  nob  rust;  and  some  of  the 
articles  on  the  table  bad  been  exposed  to  the 
notion  of  salt  water,  and  others  to  water  charged 
with  the  acid  vapours  of  the  labor.itory.  No 
doubt  pure  hydrochlorio  acid  would  affect  it,  but 
mixed  with  nitric  acid  it  would  not.  Common 
iron  would  withstand  strong  sulpburio  acid,  but 
if  diluted  it  would  act  upon  it.  In  answer  to 
Mr.  Penrose,  he  could  nob  see  how  the  strength 
of  the  iron  could  be  affected,  as  it  was  never 
raised  to  a white  heat,  and  only  a film  of  the 
surface  was  affected;  but  it  wonld  be  easy,  if 
necessary,  to  add  so  much  to  the  thickness  of 
the  iron,  which  had  to  bear  a strain.  The  ; 
temperature  could  nob  affect  it,  because  the  1 
metal  had  previously  been  welded  or  worked  at  i 
a mnch  higher  temperature,  and  there  was  no  I 
contact  with  the  steam  lower  than  the  oxidised 
surface.  The  superheated  steam  would  no  1 
doubt  penetrate  in  the  course  of  time,  because  ■ 
the  pieces  of  pipe  produced  by  Mr.  A.  Barff  1' 
showed  that  half  the  thickness  had  been  con-  i 
verted  into  oxide. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  i 
to  Professor  Barff,  whioh  was  carried  unani-  [ 
raously,  and  the  proceedings  terminated.  I 


"THE  PEACOCK  ROOM.” 

At  No.  49,  Prinoe’s-ga'e,  Mr.  Whistler,  whose  i 
" harmonies  ” and  whose  etchings  are  well  known,  1 
bad  carte  blanche  as  to  the  decoration  of  the  - 
dining-room,  and  determined  on  making  it  a 
harmony  in  blue  and  gold,  and  to  use  the  peacock  -. 
as  a means  of  carrying  out  this  arrangement,  i 
Taking  the  ingenious  artist’s  own  explanation,  a , 
pattern,  invented  from  the  eye  of  the  peacock  t 
(portions  of  ooncentrio  circles)  is  seen  in  the  ceil.  I 
ing  spreading  fiom  the  lamps;  between  them, in  ; 
panels,  is  a pattern  devised  from  the  breast- 
feathers;  and  these  two  patterns  are  repeated  : 
throughout  the  room.  In  the  cove,  the  eye  orna- 
ment is  seen  running  along  beneath  the  small 
breastwork  or  throab-feathers.  On  the  lowest  : 
shelf  the  eye  is  again  seen,  and  on  the  shelf  above 
these  patterns  are  combined, — the  eye,  tho 
broaat-teathers,  and  the  throat.  Beginning  again 
from  a blue  carpet  on  the  floor,  the  dado  shows 
the  breastwork,  blue  on  gold,  while  above,  on 
the  blue  wall,  the  pattern  is  reversed,  gold  on 
blue.  Above  the  breastwork  on  the  dado  the  eye 
is  again  found,  also  reversed, — that  is,  gold  on 
blue,  as  hitherto  blue  on  gold.  When  we  add  t 
that  there  are  blue’peacocks  on  the  gold  window-  • 
shutters,  and  gold  peacocks  on  the  bine  wall  at  . 
one  end  of  the  room,  the  completeness  with  I 
which  the  idea  is  carried  out  will  be  seen.  : 

The  whole  work,  including  the  portrait  of  a j 
lady  in  Japanese  dress  in  a frame  over  the  fire-  ■ 
place,  has  been  executed  by  the  artist’s  own  | 

hand,  and  there  is  plenty  of  thought  iu  it,  and  : 

many  clevernesses  to  be  found  out.  It  will  please  ^ 
a few  very  much  and  be  disregarded  by  the  1 
majority.  At  a certain  height  above  the  dado  t 
are  shelves  carried  and  divided  by  a slight  wooden  1 
framework,  the  whole  of  which  is  carved  and 
gilt,  forming  a series  of  receptacles  for  choice 
specimens  of  china, — we  hope  not  all  blue.  The 
lights  ore  pendent  from  the  ceiling,  and  are  to  ! 
take  a shape  in  accordance  with  the  forms  in  the  i 
decoration.  ; 


Ventilation.— We  called  the  other  day  at 
the  office  of  Mr.  S.  Hanniogton,  to  see  hie  patent 
filtering  air-chamber. ventilator.  The  ventilator  1 
is  constructed  as  an  article  of  furniture,  and 
admits  of  a variety  of  designs,  as  the  filtering-  1 
chamber  only  occupies  the  lower  portion,  the  I 
upper  part,  which  conceals  tho  upright  air-  1 
shaft,  being  used  for  book.sbelves,  cupboard,  or  I, 
drawers,  in  fact,  it  can  be  adapted  for  auy  pur- 
pose that  may  be  required.  The  air  enters  the  i 
air-chamber  direct  from  the  outside,  through  an  ; 
air-brick  placed  in  the  outer  wall  (or  from  a i 

skylight  or  roof,  by  means  of  a shaft)  ; it  is  then  l 

filtered  by  means  of  a muslin  screen  and  a cotton, 
tvool  filter,  and  ascends  into  the  room  up  the  air- 
shaft.  This  chamber  is  fitted  with  an  air-tight 
door,  BO  that  easy  access  may  be  had  to  the  filter, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  renewing  the  ootton-wool  from 
time  to  time,  as  required  : and  this  is  not  seldom . 
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THE  THEATRE  AT  PAVLOVSK, 
PETEKSBUES. 

Pavlovsk,  to  which  the  aristocracy  of  Peters, 
burg  have  taken  a liking,  will  soon  afiord  new 
means  for  distraction.  In  the  middle  of  May 
the  opening  of  the  newly.built  theatre,  near  the 
railway  station,  will  take  place,  and  we  now  give 
a view  of  it.  This  theatre  is  erected  on  the 
ground  belonging  to  bis  Imperial  Highness  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  Nioolaewitch,  and  is 
built  after  a design  by  Mr,  N.  L.  Benoi,  architect, 
the  plan  being  confirmed  by  bis  Highness.  The 
initiative  of  the  bailding  of  this  theatre  belongs 
to  Mr.  A.  F.  Fedotov,  who  has  undertaken,  at 
his  own  expense,  the  building  of  the  stage  and 
provision  of  scenery,  and  to  whose  troupe  the 
right  is  given  to  have  the  nse  of  the  theatre 
during  twelve  years,  on  condition  that  the  oha* 
ranter  of  the  pieces  produced,  both  in  the 
Eussian  and  French  langnages,  shall  be  similar 
to  the  repertoire  allowed  at  the  Opera. Bonffe  and 
other  Imperial  theatres.  The  artists  of  Imperial 
theatres  are  permitted  to  perform  at  the 
“ Pavlovsk  Theatre.”  There  will  be  daily  per- 
formanooB,  except  in  extraordinary  oases. 

The  theatre  has  three  tiers  of  boxes,  each 
having  a separate  room,  with  a door  oommnni- 
eating  with  the  box.  The  box  of  the  Emperor  and 
that  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  Nioolaewitch 
are  decorated  luxuriously.  In  the  first  tier  there 
is  a lounge.  Bound  the  theatre  there  is  a covered 
verandah  for  a promenade.  There  are  270 
orchestra  stalls,  164  seats  behind  the  stalls,  a 
balcony  with  161  seats,  and  a gallery  in  the 
third  tier  for  174  places  : altogether,  about  1,000 
places  for  the  audieuoe.  The  theatre  is  lighted 
with  gas.  A tank  for  water  is  oonstrncted  over 
the  stage,  whence  pipes  pass  through  the 
whole  of  the  theatre,  and  both  on  the  stage  and 
in  the  passages  hydrants  are  arranged ; besides 
this,  in  the  bailding  of  the  theatre  there  is 
a separate  place  for  the  fire-brigade  instrn- 
ments. 

The  highest  prices  for  places  are  stipulated  in 
the  contract  j for  benefit  nights,  however,  the 
prices  may  be  raised.  After  the  performances 


there  will  be  run  every  night  an  express  train 
from  Pavlovsk  (stopping at  Tzarako-Selo)  for  all 
classes.  The  direction  and  the  administration 
of  the  theatre  will  be  under  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Fedotov,  and  not  of  the  railway 
company. 


STREET  ARCHITECTURE : 

No,  43,  CORNHILL. 

The  premises.  No.  43,  Cornhill,  at  the  corner 
of  St.  MiohaeTs-alley,  have  been  recently  rebuilt 
for  M.  Alfred  M.  Kino,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Benj.Tabberer, 
architect,  of  Coleman-street,  City.  They  have 
a frontage  to  Cornhill  of  15  ft.,  and  to  St. 
Miohael’s-alley  of  46  ft.,  and  are  six  stories  in 
height.  The  gronnd-floor  is  arranged  so  that  it 
may  be  let  as  a shop  or  shops,  or  as  an  office  for 
an  inanranoo  or  other  pablio  company,  the 
window-fittiugs  being  nob  yet  inserted,  The 
upper  floors  are  arranged  for  offices,  with  a stair, 
case  and  separate  entrance  in  St.  Michael’s, 
alley.  There  is  also  a back  entrance  from  a 
court  leading  into  Cornhill.  The  materials  nsed 
are  polished  red  Aberdeen  granite  for  the  piers 
on  all  stories,  and  for  tlie  fasoias  of  the  ground 
and  first  floors,  and  polished  grey  granite  shafts 
for  the  window  openings,  the  other  facings, 
cornices,  &o.,  being  of  Box.ground  Bath  stone, 
with  carved  capitals  and  friezes.  Incised  orna- 
ments have  been  introduced  on  the  face  of  the 
red  granite  shafts  of  the  first  floor.  The  general 
contractor  for  the  works  is  Mr.  Mark,  of  Bell, 
street,  Edgware-road ; the  granite  was  supplied 
by  Mr.  Fyfe,  of  Aberdeen ; and  the  carving 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Seale,  of  Wal- 
worth. 

Remains  of  an  old  wall,  of  great  solidity, 
formed  of  Kentish  rag  and  chalk,  with  a few 
tiles  intermixed,  were  met  within  excavating  for 
the  foundattoDs  near  the  south-eastern  angle  of 
the  premises,  possibly  part  of  the  ancient  church 
of  St,  Michael,  Cornhill,  the  earliest  record  of 
which,  althongb  there  was  probably  a church 
herein  Saxon  times,  says  Godwin’s  '‘Chnrches 
of  Loudon,”  shows  that  previous  to  1133  the 


I patronage  was  vested  in  Alnothus,  a priest,  who  < 

transferred  it  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  ' 

Evesham.  In  that  year  it  was  granted  by  them  i 
to  Sparling,  a priest,  for  the  rent  of  one  mark  a 
year,  and  lodging,  salt,  water,  and  firing  to  the  i 
abbot  when  he  was  iu  London. 


A POSSIBLE  CAUSE  OF  DANGER. 

An  observant  friend,  who  spends  half  his  time 
in  mnning  np  by  rail  to  London  and  back  from 
his  obarmiog  residence  in  Sussex,  found  the  train 
at  a dead-lock  the  other  day,  and  looked  ont  for 
the  cause.  The  bar  which  coupled  the  wheels  i 
in  the  next  carriage  had  been  disrupted  and 
twisted  up.  It  was  a strong,  large  bar  of  steel, 
but  it  was  nevertheless  broken  up.  The  bar  i 
was  removed  and  the  train  resumed  its  way. 
Somewhat  startled  by  the  incident,  our  friend 
kept  on  the  look-out,  and  to  his  surprise  noted 
that  in  a very  short  time  the  arms  on  the  two 
wheels  heretofore  oonpled  by  the  smashed-up 
bar  were  revolving  at  entirely  different  angles  ; 
in  other  words,  it  was  obvious,  as  it  seemed  to  i 
him,  that  the  two  wheels  did  not  revolve  in  the 
same  time,  and,  ergo,  that  when  coupled,  there  i 
must  have  been  at  recurrent  intervals  a pretty  ' 
considerable  wrench  somewhere, — a wrench  i 
which,  if  such  a state  of  things  be  common,  ,, 
might  have  led  to  some  of  the  accidents  for  j 
which  a oanse  had  not  been  discovered.  A sharp  :! 
curve  or  a tilting  of  the  train  might  increase  the 
evil  conditions,  and  a defective  rail  concurring, 
an  accident  might  be  the  result.  The  conviction  i 
took  possession  of  him,  and  he  eased  his  exer. 
oised  Bonl  by  confiding  it  to  us.  We  must  confess  <• 
we  do  not  see  the  matter  in  quite  so  serious  a ii 
light  as  our  friend,  and  can  scarcely  believe  that  i, 
if  there  were  any  possibility  of  danger  through 
the  arrangement  referred  to  it  could  have 
escaped  the  many  eyes  to  which  it  is  daily  sub- 
mitted. Still,  as  a rule,  people  are  wonderfully  " 
blind  in  matters  of  routine,  and  as  unquestionably 
the  bar  was  broken,  we  mention  the  matter  to  i 
the  traffio-raanagers  of  onr  various  railways,  and 
very  seriously  invite  them  to  inquire  into  it, 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Ox  the  6bh  iost.,  in  connexion  with  tbeWhite- 
bavea  SoientiSo  Association,  the  Right  Hon. 
Cr.  C.  Bentinck,  M.P.  for  the  boroogb,  delivered 
1 lecture  on  “The  Decline  and  Fall  of  British 
A.robiteotar0,”  in  tho  Town-hall. 

Mr.  Bentinok  said  : — I will  take  two  things  for 
granted ; first,  that  good  reasons  exist  for  con. 
sidering  the  subject  of  architecture;  and, 
aecond,  that  those  reasons  are  founded  not  upon 
the  present  perfections  of  art,  bnt  upon  its 
imperfections ; not  upon  the  success  of  its 
professors,  but  upon  their  failures.  Notwitb- 
standing  the  enormous  amount  of  employment 
of  architects  that  exists  in  the  present  day, — 
notwithstanding  tho  number  of  societies  and 
institutions,  and  schools  that  abound  all  over  the 
country,  the  periodicals  and  speakers  that  deal 
with  the  subject  invariably, — I may  say  uni. 
versally, — declare  that  art  and  architecture  have 
not  progressed  in  our  age ; but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  retrograded.  I think  I need 
hardly  furnish  proofs  to  establish  the  truth  of 
the  proposition,  because  all  who  read  the  news- 
papers and  other  serial  literature  will  see  the 
same  thing  repeated  day  after  day.  As  I have 
said,  the  proposition  is  almost  self-evident,  but 
I would  refer  (coming  down  to  our  present  time) 
to  the  Social  Science  Congress  which  was  held 
in  Liverpool  last  autumn.  On  that  occasion  (and 
I believe  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  the 
Association)  the  qnestion  of  art  was  made  a 
prominent  feature ; and  Mr.  Poynter,  a highly- 
educated  gentleman,  delivered  a lecture  which 
was  followed  by  a discussion,  the  resultof  which 
was  highly  unfavourable  to  the  present  condition 
of  things.  Coming  to  a still  more  recent  date, 
wo  find  the  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Architects  saying  the  same  thing.  Only  last 
week  there  was  a meeting  in  Manchester, 
attended  by  distinguished  persons  and  orators, 
the  founder  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
(Sir  Henry  Cole),  and  others  ; and  it  was  found 
that  although  for  many  years  the  necessity  for  a 
school  had  existed  there  was  nob  one  in  Man- 
chester. I refer  to  these  things  simply  to  show 
what  is  the  general  opinion  on  this  point.  Then, 
take  the  Byron  Memorial.  I did  not  think  that 
it  was  requisite  to  erect  any  memorial  to  a man 
like  Byron,  but  soma  time  ago  a snbscription- 
list  was  set  on  foot,  as  it  was  cousidered  desirable 
that  what  I might  call  a new  monument  should 
be  erected  to  his  memory.  What  was  the  result  ? 
An  extensive  competition  ; and  designs  were  sent 
in,  none  of  which  could  be  accepted.  That  is 
another  instance  of  the  want  of  execntion  of  art 
that  exists.  I might  cite  to  you  another  authority, 
and  a great  one — the  Bishop  of  this  diocese — a 
highly-educated  and  accomplished  gentleman, 
who  is  known  to  most  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  this 
room.  Andtheselamentations  areuniveraal.  What 
are  the  remedies?  The  remedies  are  proposed 
apparently  without  any  distinct  cause  to  direct 
them.  Some  say  it  is  trade  unions;  others, 
that  it  is  the  competition  in  designs  requested  by 
the  Gcvernment,  private  individuals,  or  corpora- 
tions ; others,  that  it  is  competition  amongst  the 
architects  themselves, — each  trying  to  out-bid 
the  other.  Then,  the  last  authority  to  which  I 
would  refer  you  on  this  point  is  one  who  is 
eminent  in  his  profession,  and  successful  as 
regards  employment, — Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  the  last 
president  of  the  Royal  Institute.  In  November, 
1873,  in  his  inaugural  address  to  the  Institute, 
he  attributed  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  archi. 
tecture  to  the  neglect  of  architects  to  learn  their 
business,  and  the  inability  of  the  public  to  dis- 
cern good  architecture  from  bad.  That  is  the 
opinion  of  a gentleman  who  is  known  to  you 
all;  whether  it  is  deserved  or  not  I shall  not 
pretend  to  discnes.  Now,  I am  going  to  do  a 
very  bold  thing.  I am  going  to  be  bold  enough 
to  state  to  you  what  ray  remedy  is  for  these 
evils.  Of  course,  I hope  that  you  will  give  me 
credit  for  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  not 
being  afraid  of  any  consequences.  Under  these 
ciroumstanoea,  I shall  abate  to  you  plainly  and 
explicitly  that  in  ruy  humble  judgment  one 
cause  of  this  evil  is  what  is  called  the  Gothic 
revival.  I must,  however,  exempt  from  all 
remarks  I make  such  architects  as  are  not 
affected  ,by  this  (I  think)  pernicious  cause.  1 
shall  put  them  entirely  on  one  side,  and  the 
remarks  which  I will  humbly  offer  to  you  apply 
only  to  those  who  are  following  the  principles 
which  have  either  been  originated  by,  or  which 
arise  from,  this  Gothic  revival. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  Gothic  revival  from  its  rise  in  i,he  last  oen. 


bury,  with  the  experiments  made  by  Horacf 
Walpole  at  Strawberry-hill,  nor  do  more  than 
merely  name  such  struocures  as  Fonbhill  Abbej 
and  Lowther  Castle,  which  were  erected  at  a 
later  date,  and  which,  for  a brief  space,  had 
many  admirers;  bnt  I will  come  at  onoe  to  the 
period,  some  thirty-five  years  since,  when  the 
late  Mr.  Augustus  Welby  Pugin,  who  was  born 
in  1813,  and  who  was  of  French  origin,  became 
a man  of  mark, — for  it  is  be  who  must  be 
regarded  as  the  true  author  of  the  pseudo- 
medimval  movement  which  still  sits  like  a night- 
mare on  the  art  of  this  country,  and  paralyzes 
its  life  and  energies.  No  one  conversant  with 
the  subject  will,  I think,  doubt  the  correctness  of 
my  estimate  of  Pugin’s  influence;  but  still,  to 
support  my  opinion,  I shall  cite  Mr.  Charles 
Eastlake,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  who  is  a leading  advocate 
and  apologist  of  Modern  MediEevalism.  Mr. 
Eastlake,  in  his  “ History  of  the  Gothic  Revival,” 
writes  as  follows  : — 

“There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  reviral  of  Mediaaval 
deainn  received  its  chief  impulse  in  our  own  day  from  the 
energy  and  talents  of  one  architect  (Pugin),  whose  name 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  British  art,  which,  while 
art  exists  at  all,  can  never  be  forgotten." 

Though  I dissent  absolutely  from  the  principles 
which  Pugin  professed,  and  the  practice  which 
he  followed,  1 will  not  deny  that  he  possessed 
great  abilities,  if  not  actual  genius  ; but  Pugin’s 
mind  was  so  poisoned  with  fanaticism,  and  ob- 
scured with  prejudice,  that  he  could  judge  no- 
thing artistically  fairly,  and  I cannot  resist  the 
conclusion  that  his  whole  career  gave  constant, 

I and  even  early,  indications  of  the  terrible  visi- 
tation of  Providence  which  was  destined  to  be 
tho  calamity  of  his  later  life.  But,  whatever 
his  mental  condition  might  have  been,  he  laid 
down  themostabsnrd  and  extravagant  doctrines 
as  essential  articles  of  tbe  new  faith.  According 
toPugin’s  views,  all  art  was  subservient  to  what 
he  chose  to  believe  was  true  Christianity,  and 
Christian  architecture,  limited  to  the  Pointed 
style,  which  prevailed  and  was  practised  in 
England  during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  For  reasons  which  he  was 
unable  to  state  either  with  clearness  or  con- 
sistency, be  denonneed  the  inventions  of  Palladio, 
and  the  great  Italian  and  other  foreign  architects 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  “Revived  Pagan,” 
simply  because  they  were  derived  from  perfect 
Greek  and  Roman  models;  and  upon  similar 
groandsour  illustrious  countrymen  Jones,  Wren, 
and  Reynolds,  equalled  by  few  and  surpassed  by 
none  of  their  predecessors,  were  placed  under  a 
ban  of  proscription,  and  Wren  was  even  charged 
with  clumsiness  and  imposition.  But  Pugin’s 
delnsions  led  him  to  other  conolusicus  equally 
untenable.  He  taught  that  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century  this  so-called  Christian  art,  if  not,  in- 
deed,  art  in  general,  ceased,  practically,  to  exist, 
and  that  no  revival  of  what  had  been  lost  was 
possible,  except  by  servilely  copying  forms  which 
for  centuries  had  fallen  iuto  disuse,  and  which 
alone  (as  Pugin  oontended)  were  truly  English. 

“Lotus  choose,”  said  he,  “the  glorious  epoch  before 
the  Reformation  as  our  type,  aud  reproduce  the  gorgeous 
effects  of  the  middle  ages,  before  the  accursed  light  of 
reason  destroyed  the  pbautasm  oftbat  massive  darkness.” 

And,  to  this  proposition  he  added  two  othersj 
even  more  preposterous:  — 

“I.  Tliat  the  moral  and  social  conditions  of  England 
were  infinitely  better  during  tho  middle  egos  than  at  tbe 
present  time.” 

“II.  That  ao  architect  to  achieve  sucoesr  in  his  pro- 
fession must  conform  to  tbe  faith  of  tbe  Roman  CathDlic 
Church." 

Notwithstanding  the  transparent  fallacies  upon 
which  Pugin’s  delusions,  for  they  were  nothing 
else,  were  based,  they  obtained  even  in  this  en- 
lightened age  a remarkable  and  decided  sucoess. 
They  had  an  air  of  romance  and  a halo  of  anti- 
quity which  gained  the  ear  of  fashion  and  capti. 
vated  tbe  vulgar  mind;  and,  moreover,  the 
great  Church  movement  in  favour  of  an  improved 
ritual  observance,  which  bad  then  come  into 
active  existence,  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Anglican  clergy,  and  gave 
tho  new  ideas  much  popularity.  Thus  Pugin 
attained  his  object,  and  tbe  result  is  the  more 
surprising,  because  the  works  which  he  pro- 
fessionally executed  were  all,  in  a greater  or  leas 
degree,  signal  failures.  He  could  talk,  write, 
persuade,  and  draw  with  facility,  but  to  de- 
sign an  original  building  of  any  pretensions 
was  entirely  beyond  bis  capacity.  After 
criticising  with  some  severity  a long  list 
of  Pugin’s  works,  Mr.  Eastlake  concludes  with 
the  confession  that  in  “ Pugin’s  house  and  church 
at  Ramsgate  he  recognises  more  thorough  and 
genuine  examples  of  Pugin’s  genius  than  else- 


where.”  Pew  here  present  will  have  seen  this 
church  at  Ramsgate,  Pugin’s  isolated  success: 
but  when  you  learn  that  the  ohanoel  is  35  ft.  in 
length,  and  the  remainder  of  the  edifice,  withits 
appurtenances,  on  a like  diminutive  scale,  you 
may,  perhaps,  share  my  surprise  that  such  a 
man  of  many  failures  should  attempt  to  per- 
suade the  public  that  his  pen  could  destroy  the 
European  reputation  of  Inigo  Jones,  or  diminish 
the  existing  glories  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Greenwich 
Hospital.  Pugin,  in  fact,  either  could  not,  or 
would  not,  appreciate  tbe  excellences  of  the 
golden  age  of  modern  art,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  he  worked  is  thus  accurately  and 
happily  expressed  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  his 
“ Handbook  of  Modern  Architecture  ” : — 

“Tbe  true  boat  of  Pugin’s  miad  was  towards  the  theatre, 
and  throughout  life  the  theatrical  wag  tho  oue  and  only 
branch  of  hia  art  which  he  perfectly  understood.  The 
eiroumatance  which  would  have  brought  his  inherent 
madness  to  a crisis  would  have  been  to  seo  Garrick  play 
Richard  III.  lu  knee-breeches  and  a full-bottomed  wig; 
and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  died  before  enjoying  tho 
felicity  of  seeing  Charles  Kean  perform  the  same  character 
with  all  the  perfection  of  stage-sosnery  which  he  intro- 
duced. "What  Kean  did  for  the  stage  Pugin  did  for  the 
Church.  The  one  reproduced  the  drama  ot  the  Middle 
Ages  with  all  tbe  correctness  and  splendour  that  was  pos- 
sible, and  with  but  the  same  amount  of  reality  as  tbe  other 
introduced  into  the  buildings  and  decorations  of  the 
Mediseval  churches  of  the  nineteenth  century.” 

All  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  publio  action  of  the  two  men  will  see  the 
force  and  point  of  Mr.  Fergnsson’s  comparison. 
Having  thus  expressed,  with  some  freedom,  my 
opiuion  upon  Pugin’s  writings  and  works,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  imputation  of  unfairness  I 
will  give  the  precise  grounds  upon  which  my 
judgment  and  conclusions  (whatever  they  may 
be  worth)  are  based.  Disregarding  tbe  elements 
of  religious  controversy  and  religious  eymboHsui, 
which  are  irrelevant  to  the  trial  of  an  attistio 
issue,  Pugin’s  pleas  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
Gothic  maybe  succinctly  stated  as  follows: — 
1.  That  Christian  and  Gothic  arohiceotnre 
are  convertible  terms.  2.  That  the  Gothic 
architecture  which  was  in  nse  in  England  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  until  that  of  Henry  VI  f, 
(though  alleged  to  be  much  debased  towards  the 
end  of  this  period)  is  the  only  style  which  can  be 
considered  as  thoroughly  national.  3.  The 
Gothic  architecture  being,  as  regards  oonatruo- 
tion,  oonvenienoe,  and  beauty,  superior  to  all 
other  styles,  nothing  new  could  be  suggested. 
In  Pugin’s  osvu  words, — 

“ Moderns  must  rest  content  to  follow,  and  not  to  lead. 
They  may  widen  the  road  which  our  Roman  Cslholic  fore- 
fathers traced,  but  cannot  depart  from  their  track  without 
a certainty  of  failure  being  the  resultof  our  presumption.” 

The  two  former  of  these  wild  theories  are  most 
conveniently  refuted  by  the  irresistible  logic  of 
fact.  The  pointed  arch,  as  everybody  well 
knows, — by  this  time, — is  of  Eastern  or  Saraconio 
origin,  and  the  type  rather  of  tbe  “ Mahometan  ” 
than  tbe  “Christian”  faith.  Of  our  own  early 
national  architecture  we  know  but  little.  Our 
recognised  Saxon  remains  are  few,  imperfect,  and 
in  some  cases  of  doubtful  origin.  The  Anglo- 
Norman  churches  erected  during  the  century 
following  the  Conquest  were  built,  for  the  most 
part,  after  the  plan  which  the  earlier  Cbristiaua 
had  borrowed  from  the  heathen  Basilica,  and  the 
style  employed,  as  its  designation  “ Romanesque” 
imports,  was  but  a rude  imitation  of  the  Classic 
idea ; and,  finally,  when  the  Pointed  or  Gothic 
style  was  introduced  into  this  country  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  (Mr.  Fegusson 
fixes  the  date  1174)  it  bad  already  been  tbe 
fashion  in  France  for  at  least  a century,  and 
could,  under  no  oiroumstnnees  whatever,  have 
any  pretensions  to  represent  English  sentiment. 
When  Gothic  architecture  had  taken  root  and 
come  into  general  use  in  this  country,  like  every 
naturalised  race  or  thing,  it  gradually  acquired  a 
uatioual  individuality,  and  after  a strictly  inde- 
pendent development  onlminated  in  the  rich  and 
elaborate  productions  of  Tudor  art.  But  the 
conditions  and  changes  whioh  are  incident  to  all 
human  creations  are  not  limited  to  Gothic  arobi- 
lecture.  Tbe  revived  Classic  stylo  followed  a 
similar  course,  and  assumed  its  varieties  through 
a long  series  of  years,  in  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
and  England;  and  these  varieties,  as  I shall 
presently  show,  as  easily  distinguishable  aud 
quite  as  national  as  the  respective  Gothic  styles 
in  the  same  coontn'es. 

In  dealing  with  the  remaining  Puginistio 
assertions  concerning  the  superiority  of  Gothic 
architecture,  as  regards  “ conatruotion  ” and 
“ truth,”  I am  content  to  rest  my  faith  upon  the 
authority  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  (apart 
from  his  artistio  merits)  is  universally  admitted 
to  have  been  a builder  unsurpassed  in  science 
and  sucoess  in  his  own  or  in  any  other  age ; and 
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I confidently  aubmit  that  the  following  extracts, 
■which  I will  now  oite  from  his  reports  upon  old 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and 
Westminster  Abbey,  ought  to  induce  any  uupre. 
i ndiced  mind  to  accept  the  reneoning  whereby  he 
gives  the  preference  to  the  Roman  rather  than 

to  the  Gothic  mode  of  building The 

rude  intervention  of  the  Great  Fire  of  London  in 
1066  settled  the  old  St,  Paul’s  question,  but  two 
years  later  Salisbury  Cathedral  was  iji  extremis, 
und  Wren  was  summoned  by  his  friend,  Dr.  Seth 
Ward,  then  bishop  of  the  diocese,  to  prescribe 
the  necessary  remedies.  Wren’s  report  highly 
commends  the  beauty  of  the  architecture,  but 
entirely  condemns  the  constrnction. 

Nearly  half  a century  afcer  the  Great  Fire, 
Weatmiaster  Abbey  was  trembling  on  the  brink 
of  ruin,  and  Wren  was  commissionod  by  another 
intimate  friend,  the  celebrated  Bishop  Atterbury, 
then  Dean  of  Westminster,  to  propose  the 
scheme  of  repair  which  ho  afterwards  executed 
with  80  much  soccess  and  ability.  Wren’s  re- 
port, addressed  to  the  Dean,  states  that  the 
stone  vault,  finished  twenty.three  years  after 
the  acoesBion  of  Edwnrd  I.,  was  “ the  worst  per- 
formed of  all  done  before,”  and  expresses  his 
(Sir  C.  Wren’s)  surprise  ‘‘  that  the  ohoir  had  not 
fallen  in  consequence  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
cloisters  were  built  at  a later  date,”  and  sub- 
eeqnently  deals  with  the  question  of  construction 
in  these  words : — 

“ The  Saracen  mode  of  building,  seen  in  the  East,  soon 
spread  over  Europe,  and  panicularly  in  France,  the 
faehions  of  which  nation  w«  affeoted  to  iraitale  in  all 
ages,  even  when  w.i  were  at  enmity  with  it.  Nothing  was 
thought  nisgnilieent  that  was  not  high  heyoud  measure, 
with  the  flutter  of  arch-buttresses,— so  we  call  the  sloping 
arches  that  poise  the  higher  vaulting  of  the  nave.  The 
Homans  always  concealed  their  hutments,  whereas  the 
Horraans  thought  them  ornamental.  These,  I have  ob- 
served,  are  the  first  things  to  occisioa  the  ruin  of  cathe- 
drals, being  80  much  exposed  to  the  air  aud  weather ; the 
coping,  which  cannot  defend  them,  first  falling,  and  if  thev 
give  way,  the  vault  must  spread.  The  pride  of  a very  high 
mo!  raised  above  reasouahle  jiitch  is  not  for  dural  ion,  f t 
the  lead  is  apt  to  slip  ; but  we  are  lied  to  this  indiscreet 
form,  ond  must  be  concent  with  original  faults  in  tlie  first 
de-ign.  But  that  which  is  most  to  bo  lamented,  is  the 
unhappy  choice  of  the  materials  ; the  stone  is  Cecayed 
-1  in.  deep,  and  falls  off  perpetually  in  great  scales.  I find, 
after  the  Conquest,  all  our  artists  were  fetched  from  Nor- 
mandy ; they  loved  to  work  in  their  own  Caen  stone, 
which  is  more  beautiful  than  durable.  This  was  found 
expensive  to  bring  hither,  so  they  thought  liygate-stoue, 
the  nearest  like  their  own,  being  a stone  that  wuiild  saw 
and  work,  like  wood,  but  not  flurable,  as  many  of  our 
English  free-stoncs.  And  though  we  have  also  the  best 
oak  limber  in  the  world,  yet  these  senseless  artificers  in 
■VVestiniDster-hall  and  other  places  would  work  their 
chestnuts  from  Normandy.  That  timber  is  not  natural  to 
England  ; it  works  finely,  but  sooner  decays  tliau  oak. 
Tho  tool  in  the  Abbey  is  oak,  but  mixed  with  chestnut, 
and  wrought  after  a bad  N 'rman  inantier,  that  does  not 
fit-cure  it  from  stretching  slid  damaging  the  walls  ; and 
tho  waters  of  the  gutters  eve  illcorried  olT.”  “ I have  yet 
Biiii  nolhiog  cf  King  ilenry  VII. 's  Ciiapel.  a nice  era- 
broidered  vpurk,  Kiui  pcrfi-med  wi^h  tender  Caen  stone  ; 
and  though  lately  built,  in  comparison,  is  so  eaten  up  by 
our  weather,  that  it  begs  fur  auiiie  compassion,  which  I 
hope  tho  sovereign  power  will  take,  as  it  is  tho  regal 
Bcpulture.'* 

I submit  to  you,  then,  with  some  confidence, 
that  the  arguments  of  Wren  are  conclusive,  and 
entirely  disposeof  Pugin’s  orazo,  that  the  builders 
of  the  Middle  Ages  understood  construction  better 
than  the  Romans.  If,  however,  you  doubt  the 
physical  instability  of  Mediceval  buildings 
generally,  I shall  refer  you  to  the  perpetual 
appeals,  under  the  misleading  term  of  “ restora- 
tion,”  which  come  to  you  by  every  post,  and 
wliich  should  “feelingly  persuade”  you  that 
“ Gothic”  churches  in  England  are  perpetually 
calling  upon  the  hand  of  charity  to  save  them 
from  ruin  5 •while  it  is  notorious  that  Roman 
buildings  are  so  strongly  knit  together,  and 
rooted,  as  it  were,  in  the  earth,  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  removed  without  the  aid  of  the 
etrongest  power  which  human  ingenuity  has  as 
yet  invented. 

Truth  in  architecture  is  a quality  not  easy  to 
define.  From  very  early  times  it  has  always 
beeu  questionable  what  this  particular  “truth” 
might  be ; but  if  there  be  such  a thing  as 
“ untruth”  in  this  science,  the  offenoa  was  com- 
mitted  with  far  less  soruplo  in  the  Middle  Ages 
than  at  the  present  time.  My  admiration  for 
the  Mediaeval  arohiteots  and  their  sublime 
creations  is  unbounded ; but  if  their  imprudent 
advocates  in  the  present  day  charge  the 
“•  Classical  Revival  ” with  the  vice  of  shams,  I 
might  retort  by  showing  that  the  Gothic  system, 
as  every  important  Gothic  building  will  show, 
cannot  exist  without  shafts  that  give  no  real 
support,  windows  that  admit  no  light,  roofs 
of  an  unnecessary  height  of  pitch,  fronts  that 
are  merely  screens,  aud  an  overloaded  orna- 
mentation which  may  be  likened  to  a “ tale 
told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing.”  I have  dealt  at  length  with  Pugin 
and  his  principles ; because,  as  the  chief  apostle 
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of  the  new  creed,  he  is  mainly  responsible  for 
the  false  doatrines  which  his  disoiples  ultimately 
abandoned,  but  which,  in  their  development, 
hastened  the  “ decline  of  British  architecture” 
with  an  appalling  rapidity. 

Time  will  not  now  permit  me  to  detail  tho 
progress  of  this  calamity,  but  for  my  present 
purpose  it  will  suffice  to  explain  that  the  action 
of  a chief  motive  power,  namely,  the  well-known 
aud  still  existing  “ Cambridge  Camden  Society.” 
This  society  was  founded  about  tho  year  18-10. 
Its  aim,  as  the  “ Pagan  ” motto,  “ Donee  templa 
rpfeceris,”  adopted  by  its  authorised  organ,  the 
Ecclesiologist,  implies,  was  highly  commendable, 
aud  was  directed  to  most  legitimate  objects,  such 
as  “the  study  of  Mediaeval  architecture, 
secular  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,”  the  “ resto- 
ration of  architectural  remains,”  the  ” adop- 
tion of  decent  and  improved  ritual  arrange- 
luents,”  &o.  Notwithstanding  these  laudable  aud 
harmless  pretensions,  this  society  in  its  infancy 
met  with  strong  opposition  within  the  Church 
itself,  aud  notably  from  the  present  Dean  of 
Carlisle,  who,  on  a memorable  Schof  November, 
preached  from  his  pulpit  that  the  “restoration 
of  cburolies  was  the  restoration  of  Popery.” 
These  attacks,  however,  naturally  failed  by  their 
own  weakness,  and  in  truth  assisted  the  society 
to  obtain  a firm  footing,  and  achieve  a decided 
success.  Unquestionably  the  operations  of  the 
society  brought  about  a vast  deal  of  good,  and 
had  the  governing  body  limited  the  field  of  their 
exertions  to  antiquarian  research  and  judicious 
restoration,  the  end  might  have  justified  the 
beginning  ; but  unfortunately  the  reins  of  power 
were  held  by  narrow-minded  men,  who  knew 
nothing  of  art  in  its  most  elevated  form,  and 
who  were  too  tightly  bonnd  by  the  fetters  of 
religions  sentiment  and  sectarian  prejudice  to 
learn  their  own  defioienoies.  Consequently,  for 
some  fifteen  years,  they  “out-Pugined  Pugin.” 
....  The  leaders  of  the  Camden  Society  and 
the  Gothic  movement  which  the  society  directed, 
committed  this  fatal  error.  They  condemned  the 
idea  of  progress,  which  was  tho  very  life  and 
soul  of  the  works  of  tho  Medimval  architects, 
and  the  real  secret  of  their  success.  These 
great  artists  never  halted  upon  one  opinion. 
They  were  always  quick  to  learn,  and  ready  to 
adopt  true  improvement  in  all  branches  of  their 
art.  The  buildings  they  have  left  in  nearly 
every  parish  in  England  tell  this  tale  far  more 
plainly  than  it  can  be  written.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  if  the  difficulties  of  foreign  com- 
munication had  not  existed,  and  political  troubles, 
including  the  AVars  of  the  Roses,  had  not  inter- 
vened,  English  patrons  and  arohiteots  would 
have  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  extra- 
ordinary  power  which  Italy,  towards  the  end  of. 
the  fifteenth  century,  sent  forth  like  sunshine 
through  the  clouds,  and  illuminated  the  artistic 
horizon  wherever  its  beams  could  roach.  Mr. 
Ferguason  says,  “ The  architecture  of  the  Church 
has  been  one  continued  series  of  unremitting 
change  from  the  age  of  Constantine  until  this 
hour,”  and  tho  reflecting  mind  cannot  believe 
that  our  forefathers,  who  accepted  Pointed 
architecture  from  France  in  the  twelfth  century, 
employed  Holbeiu  and  Torrigiano  in  the  four- 
teenth and  early  fifteenth  century,  and  adopted 
Rubens  and  Vandyke  in  the  seventeenth,  would 
have  rejected  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michelangelo, 
Raffaelle,  and  Titian,  on  the  childish  pretext 
that  the  mastery  over  design  and  execution 
which  these  great  men  h.ad  acquired  was  not  of 
a religious  type,  and  inconsiafent  with  tbe  spirit 
of  Christianity.  But  the  Camden  Society  saw 
none  of  these  things.  Ou  the  contrary,  as  they 
increased  in  subscribers,  they  decreased  in 
wisdom. 

After  some  years  of  active  existeuce  in  London, 
tho  society,  apparently  dissatisfied  with  their 
previous  efforts,  determined  to  build  a model 
church,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and  with- 
out  reference  to  cost.  Under  these  circum- 
stances,  “All  Saints,  Margaret-atreet,”  well 
known  to  fame,  was  commenced  in  18-1-9,  and 
ooraploted  about  ten  years  later,  at  an  expendi- 
ture of  70,0001.  I do  not  desire  to  be  too  hard 
upoa  tbe  authors  of  this  undertaking,  but  its 
best  friends  will  scuroely  contend  that  their  fond 
hopes  were  realised.* 

• To  be  continued. 


Royal  Society  Conversazione.  — The 
“ season  ” is  upon  03  again  ! Tbe  president  and 
council  of  tho  Royal  Society  are  issuing  invi^.a- 
tions  for  two  nndri  ss  evenings,  March  7th  and 
May  30th,  and  their  more  formal  Rooeptiou  on 
April  29th. 
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THE  OPTICAL  EXPRESSION  OF  STRESi 

CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS’  SOCIETY, 

At  an  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society,  hel 
on  the  15th  iust.,  Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft, ‘:presiden  b 
iu  the  chair,  || 

Mr.  J,  Love,  of  tbe  Eugineers’  Office,  Grer  I 
Northern  Railway,  read  the  following  paper  “ o}| 
the  Optioal  Expression  of  Stress,”  illustratin|f 
it  with  numerous  experiments  of  tho  naturj 
described  in  support  of  his  views  : — ■ J 

When  matter  is  acted  upon  by  forces  tendinu 
to  change  its  dimensions,  and  is  resisting  sue'* 
change,  it  is  said  to  be  under  stress.  By  usiul 
suitable  means  it  is  possible  to  make  this  oolJ 
dition  of  matter  manifesb  itself  to  the  eye,  anj 
this  result  I have  termed  “The  Optical  Expres 
aion  of  Stress.”  In  the  present  paoer  I sha. 
treat  of  matter  in  its  solid  state.  If  w 
assume  the  molecules  of  a solid  iu  its  quiescen 
state  to  be  spheres,  then  we  must  expect  som 
of  them  to  be  spheroids  iu  a solid  under  stresc 
so  that  those  which  are  acted  upon  by  a pull  an 
changed  into  prolate  spheroids,  while  thos 
resisting  a push  go  into  the  form  of  ohlai 
spheroids.  In  a loaded  strut,  therefore,  th 
molecules  are  oblate  spheroids,  but  in  a loade 
tie  they  assume  the  form  of  prolate  spheroids 
their  axes  being,  in  both  oases,  along  tbe  line  o 
reaction.  This  being  the  case,  a loaded  bear 
must  have  the  molecules  in  its  upper  pnrtio: 
compressed  into  oblate,  while  those  in  its  low© 
parts  are  pulled  into  prolate  spheroids,  tbe  axe 
of  both  being  iu  the  same  direction,  that  it 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  beam.  But  this  is  no 
all  5 for  tbe  spheroids  are  more  elongated  th) 
nearer  they  approach  the  lower  surface  of  th 
beam,  and  more  flattened  near  the  upper  surfact 
gradually  ebangiag  from  these  two  maxima  a 
the  limiting  surfaces  to  a minimum  at  the  centr 
of  the  beam,  where  the  molecules  retain  thei 
spherical  form.  This  central  position  is  usually 
known  by  the  term  “neutral  axis,”  and  it  ha 
sometimes  been  asserted  that  there  is  no  street 
along  this  part  of  the  beam.  The  stress,  how 
ever,  is  of  the  nature  of  a couple  tending  t 
cause  a rotation  of  the  spheres;  and  tbe  tern 
“ neutral  ” should  not  be  understood  to  uiea 
“ no  stress,”  but  no  change  of  form  in  tR 
spherical  molecules.  i 

This  so  called  “neutral  axis”  has,  at  ont 
time  and  another,  been  the  subject  of  much  did 
cussiou.  Mabheinatioians  have  long  regarded  i 
as  ooinouleub  with  the  centre  of  gravity;  ba 
engineers  have  placed  it  in  a variety  of  positiontl 
some  agreeing  with  the  mathematicians,  whiK 
others  suit  the  position  to  the  nature  of  th 
material.  Q'aito  recently,  the  columns  of  a pro 
feseional  paper  have  been  occupied  by  a contro 
versy  bearing  npon  this  point.  I shall  endeavou 
to  show  that  tho  mathematicians  are  right. 

If  we  take  some  transparent  homogeneou 
solid  of  the  required  form,  and  subject  it  to  tfat 
forces  necessary  to  induce  stress,  we  can  ascer 
tain  the  state  of  tbe  solid  by  passing  through  ii 
a beam  of  light  in  that  wonderful  and  beautifu 
condition  which  is  known  as  polarised.  We  havt 
such  a solid  in  glass,  and  by  means  of  the  polarki 
scope  we  can  obtain  a beam  of  polarised  light! 
Having  described  tbe  polariscope,  the  autbol 
continued  : — Here  ia  a rectangular  bar  of  glassf 
12  in.  long, 2 in.  wide,  and  1 in.  thick;  and  herb 
is  an  iron  frame  furnished  •with  bearings  ant 
screws  for  pressing  the  glass  into  a conditioi 
similar  to  that  of  a loaded  beam  supported  o! 
its  two  ends.  When  this  glass  bar  ia  nndeii 
suitable  pressure,  its  molecules  aro  arranged  ai; 
described  above,  and  the  glass  has  then  thil 
curious  property  knowu  as  double  refraotiom 
But  this  property  is  possessed  by  only  those* 
molecules  which  are  driven  into  the  form  ot 
spheroids,  and  not  by  the  unchanged  spheres' 
Moreover,  tbe  greater  the  change  that  the  inolet 
coles  undergo  the  more  decided  is  the  doubhl 
refraction.  Now,  doubly  refracting  bodies  havj 
the  power,  when  suitably  placed  in  the  darli 
field  of  the  polariscope,  of  so  twisting  the  plani| 
of  tbe  polarised  beam  of  light  as  to  enable  it  b. 
be  reflected  by  the  analysing  plate.  If  a piece  of 
nnstressed  glass  ba  placed  in  the  dark  fielc 
of  this  instrument,  no  effect  whatever  will  bi!l 
perceived;  but  if  the  glass  be  pot  nnder  st’-esel' 
as  may  be  done  with  our  bar,  allowing  its  direo: 
lion  to  form  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  plane  o| 
polarisation,  the  following  effects  will  result 
Those  portions  which  suffer  the  greatest  changii 
will  be  tbe  most  strongly  illuminated,  and  thti 
rest  will  gradually  decrease  in  brightness  nnti' 
they  attain  a minimum  of  illumination  wher-| 
there  is  a minimum  of  change  of  form.  In  th-.t 
case  of  our  rectangular  bar  the  maxima  occu.^ 
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\ iloBe  to  the  upper  and  lower  surfdoes  at  the 
aiddle  of  its  length,  dltniDiehing  towarda  the 
I mds  and  towards  the  centre  of  depth,  where  the 
1 llamination  approaches  zero.  If  the  pressure 
ne  inoreuBed  in  intensity  the  phenomenon  will 
le  complicated  by  the  appearance  of  curves 
’ vbioh  enter  at  the  limiting  surfaces  of  the  bar, 
•Imd  increase  in  length  as  they  travel  towards 
5 he  “ neutral  axis.”  These  appearances  are  due 
0 the  stresses  that  are  set  up  by  a distributed 
oa<l  5 but  with  a load  ou  the  centre  only  they 
i,re  nob  quite  the  sarne;  for  the  dark  nebulous 
)and  showing  the  “neutral  axis,"  instead  of 
( >eiag  straight  and  unbroken,  takes  a sort  of 
' )racket  form,  with  its  middle  part  bent  towards 
i 'he  point  where  the  load  is  applied.  It  is  clear, 

• hen,  that  we  have  here  the  means  of  presenting 
< o the  eye  the  actual  internal  arrangement  of  the 
I )article8  of  a solid  while  in  a condition  of  stress  j 
I ind  hence  you  may  judge  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
I ihraso, — “ the  optical  expression  of  stress.” 

It  may  be  well,  at  this  point,  to  inquire  how 
» hese  phenomena  bear  uponthe  theories  advanced 
> n controversy  for  defining  the  position  of  the  so- 
' tailed  *'  neutral  axis.”  Since  the  centre  of 
1 jravity  of  a rectangle  coincides  with  the  geo- 
' netrical  centre  of  figure,  which  is  in  the  centre 
I if  depth,  aud  our  optical  experiment  shows  the 
neutral  axis”  to  bo  also  in  the  centre  of 

* leptli,  it  follows  that  all  these  positions  are 
\ loincident.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  optical 
’ md  the  mathematical  expressions  are  in  com- 
^ )lete  accordance. 

1 I will  now  examine  the  theory  advanced  by 
I mgineers,  viz.,  that  of  suiting  the  position  of 
' .he  “ neutral  axis  ’*  to  the  nature  of  the  material. 

' fho  favourite  solid  used  by  engineers  in  their  dis- 
I lussions  of  this  theory  is  cast-iron,  aud  the  logic 
i ’mployed  is  something  like  the  following: — 

' ' Since  the  strength  of  oast-iron  to  resist  com- 
' wesaioo  is  six  times  its  strength  to  resist  ten- 

■ lion,  therefore  tlie  position  of  the  ‘ neutral 
i kxis  ’ in  a horizontal  rectangular  beam  must  be 
I >ne-aeventb  of  the  depth  of  the  beam  below  its 
' jppnr  surface,  and,  of  course,  six-sevenths  above 
( ts  lower  surface.”  If  the  same  theory  be 
I ipplied  to  our  glass  bar,  it  will  run  thus:  — 

I ‘ Siuco  the  strength  of  glass  to  resist  oomprea- 
I lion  is  twelve  times  its  strength  to  resist  tension, 

' herefore  tho  position  of  the  ‘ neutral  axis  ’ must 
t )6  oue-thirteenth  part  of  the  depth  of  the  bar 

■ rom  its  compressed  side,  aud  twelve-thirteenths 
I rom  the  aide  under  tension.”  But  our  optical 

xporiment  shows  the  correct  position  to  be 
I lalf-way  between  the  two  surfaces,  and  therefore 
leraonstrates  the  complete  failure  of  the  theory, 

I jfou  see  then  this  theory  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
Experiment  any  better  than  it  will  bear  the  test 
■of  mathematics. 

'I  The  foregoing  experiment  was  first  performed 
jy  Sir  David  Brewster  about  sixty  years 
pgo,  but  I have  failed  to  discover  whether  it  has 
i^een  repeated  upon  bars  of  any  other  section 

I ban  that  of  rectangular  form,  and  although  the 
xperimeut  is  a very  elegant  confirmation  of  the 
aathematical  theory  of  the  position  of  the 
'neutral  axis  ” in  this  particular  form  of  cross 
eclioD,  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  show  that  the 
heory  would  hold  good  if  applied  to  any  other 
orm.  The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
le  interesting  to  see  whether  an  extension  of  the 
ixperiment  to  bars  of  other  forms  of  cross- 
ectiou  would  show  the  theory  to  be  restricted 
o one  form,  or  to  be  applicable  to  all  forms. 
Loting  npon  this  idea,  I have  experimented  upon 
jother  forms  of  bar.  The  form  that  has  received 
'the  greatest  attention  in  my  experiments  is  one 
Itbat  is  very  much  used  by  engineers  in  their 
(ironwork  structures,  viz.,  the  section. 

}I  built  np  several  bars  of  this  section,  and  varied 
jthe  proportions  of  their  parts  so  as  to  vary  the 
Ipoaition  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section, 
ibut  they  all  failed  to  give  good  results,  in  conse- 
Iquence  of  the  cement  employed  for  fastening  the 
Ipieoes  together  refusing  to  transmit  the  stresses 
ijin  a uniform  manner.  Finding  that  nothing 
Icoald  be  done  with  the  cement,  I had  T-skaped 
sbars  cut  out  of  solid  glass,  and  varied  their  pro- 
JportioDS  as  before.  In  these  the  optical  experi- 
jmeut  unmistakeably  shows  the  “ neutral  axis  ” 
i|to  lie  in  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  therefore 
♦proves  that  the  theory  holds  good  when  the 
Icontre  of  gravity  is  not  in  the  centre  of  depth  of 
the  section.  Now,  when  a mathematical  theory 
can  be  experimentally  proved  to  be  true,  it  passes 
'■  at  once  into  a law ; and  since  the  theory  is 
■ proved  to  be  true  in  several  cases  it  may  very 
reasonably  be  assnmed  to  be  a general  law. 

Thus  far  wo . have  dealt  with  computable 
dresses.  We  come  now  to  others,  which  are 
)eyoad  the  reach  of  ordinary  computation,  viz.,' 


those  induced  by  the  action  of  heat.  All  engi- 
neers who  have  to  do  with  cast-iron  have,  sooner 
or  later,  to  learn  something  about  the  stresses 
that  are  set  up  by  the  ntoeqnal  rate  of  cooling, 
and  consequent  unequal  shrinkage  of  castings. 
These  stresses  are  sometimes  a source  of  much 
trouble  and  annoyance  to  moulders.  They 
cannot  be  resisted,  but  most  be  humoured  ; a 
task  which  often  taxes  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
iron  founders  to  the  utmost.  In  oast  iron  their 
presence  cannot  be  detected,  except  by  the  dis- 
tortion  or  fracture  to  which  they  sometimes  give 
rise.  Oftentimes  the  fracture  does  not  occur 
until  after  the  castings  have  been  fixed  into 
their  positions,  and  subjected  to  the  external 
forces  incidental  to  their  load,  and  when,  should 
the  load  be  suoh  as  to  give  rise  to  motions  of  a 
rapid  vibratory  oharaoter,  those  castings  which 
are  sufi’ering  high  internal  stresses  are  very 
likely  to  break  without  giving  the  slightest 
warning.  Henoe  the  well-known  danger  of 
using  material  of  such  a nature  in  any  position 
liable  to  concussion.  Now,  for  showing  these 
stresses  we  can  resort  to  a modification  of  the 
same  means  as  before. 

If  we  place  a circular  disc  of  annealed  plate- 
glass  in  the  dark  field  of  the  polarisoope  no 
effect  is  produced ; but  if,  while  the  plate 
remains  in  its  position,  a hot  iron  be  placed  upon 
its  centre,  a very  curious  phenomenon  may  be 
witnessed.  As  beat  is  communicated  from  tho 
iron  to  the  middle  portion  of  the  glass,  the  par- 
tides  of  the  latter  expand ; but,  as  the  expan- 
sion is  exactly  synchronous  with  the  conduction 
of  beat,  and  conduction  through  glass  is  ex. 
tremely  slow,  the  elastic  property  of  the  glass  is 
brought  into  action.  The  middle  particles  in 
expanding  press  hard  upon  tho  annulus  of  con- 
tiguous  particles.  These,  again,  press  against 
their  neighbours,  and  so  on  to  the  circumference. 

Thus  we  have  a radial  compressive  stress  due 
to  tho  glass  expanding  in  all  directions  from  the 
centre.  This  is  resisted  by  a tangential  tensile 
stress.  Thus  the  molecules,  excepting  those  in 
the  middle  of  the  glass,  are  driven  into  the  form 
of  spheroids  having  their  shorter  axes  arranged 
in  the  direction  of  the  radius,  and  their  longer 
axes  parallel  to  the  circumference,  or  rather  to 
the  tangent;  while  those  in  the  centre,  being 
pressed  equally  in  all  directions,  remain  un. 
changed  in  form.  This  condition  of  the  glass  is 
declared  by  a black  cross  whose  rnys  intersect 
at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  heated  body. 
The  cross  remains  as  long  as  one  part  of  the 
glass  is  at  a higher  temperature  than  the  rest ; 
bub  disappears  as  soon  as  the  glass  attains  an 
equilibrium  of  temperature  throughout  the  disc. 
This,  however,  does  not  exactly  show  the  usual 
condition  of  a casting  ; but  I bring  it  before  your 
notice  because  it  is  an  easy  experiment  to  per- 
form, and  is  instrnctive  from  the  fact  that  it 
enables  us  to  see  the  cross  “ grow,”  if  suoh  an 
expression  may  be  allowed. 

The  actual  state  of  a casting  may  be  shown 
by  reversing  the  foregoing  experiment,  thus  : — 
If  our  glass  disc  be  placed  in  a fire  and  heated 
up  to  its  softening  point,  and  then  be  allowed  to 
cool  somewhat  rapidly,  it  will  have  its  molecules 
arranged  in  the  following  antagonism  In 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  radiation,  the  outer 
nortions  will  be  solidified  first.  For  the  sake  of 
simplicity  we  may  disregard  the  flat  snrfaoes  of 
the  disc,  and  consider  only  the  cylindrical  sur- 
face. By  the  above-mentioned  laws  the  outer 
ring  or  cylinder  of  moleonles,  solidifying  while 
the  rest  of  the  mass  remains  in  a plastic  state, 
can  take  up  their  natural  positions  without 
stress.  The  next  ring  of  molecules,  in  solidi. 
fying,  cannot  take  up  their  natural  positions  in 
consequence  of  their  attachment  to  the  con- 
tiguous outer  ring,  whioh  will  hold  them  in  a 
state  of  tension,  and  will  be  held  by  them  in  a 
state  of  compression.  The  same  will  subsist 
between  these  and  the  third  ring  ; and  this  again 
and  the  fourth  ring,  and  so  on  to  the  centre  of 
the  disc;  so  that  ultimately  we  have  a disc  in 
an  opposite  oondibion  to  that  described  before, 
viz.,  with  a radial  pull  and  a tangential  push. 
This  condition  is  also  declared  by  a cross,  whose 
rays  intersect  at  the  centre  of  the  disc.  The 
cross  in  this  ease  is  permanent.  The  phenomena 
mav  be  varied  by  simply  varying  the  form  of 
tho  glass;  but  the  circular  form  has  been 
selected  for  the  present  occasion  on  account  of 
its  simplicity. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Perrett  said  it  mnst  be  admitted  that  the 
experiments  whioh  Mr.  Love  had  performed 
were  conolnsively  in  favmrr  of  the  views  be  had 
advanced  so  far  as  one  material,  glass,  was  con- 
cerned ; but  it  was  open  to  question  whether 


iron  or  other  materials  behaved  in  the  same 
manner  as  glass  when  under  stress. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  the  president,  said  that  Mr. 
Love’s  experiments,  though  they  could  not  be 
gainsaid,  did  not  bear  out  the  conclusions  of 
other  investigators  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Richard 
Moreland,  jun.,  in  a paper  read  before  the 
Architectural  Association  in  1874,*  expressed  a 
similar  opinion  to  that  entertained  by  Mr. 
Perrett  as  to  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  of 
cast-iron  girders.  Mr.  Moreland  said  : — 

“ Tho  neutral  axis  [in  cast-iron  Orders]  is  not  in  the 
centre  of  the  girder,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  nor  in  tho 
centre  of  cravitj  of  (he  section,  but  it  la  that  point  in  th  e 
line  which,  passing  through  tho  web  and  flanges,  and 
diTiding  the  girder  in  two  parts,  makes  the  product  of 
tho  area  of  the  upper  flange,  multiplied  by  the  ernahing 
strain  of  43  tons,  equal  the  product  of  the  area  of  the 
lower  flange  multiplied  by  the  tensile  strain  (which  is 
7 tons),  equal  sums;  thus,  to  have  the  flanges  of  a 
cirder  in  the  theorelio  proportion  of  C to  1,  the  lower 
fiauae,  say,  is  21  in.  area,  and  the  upper  one  4 in.  area, 
the  lower  area  34  x 7 tons  tensile  strain  =168  tons,  and 
the  upper  area,  4 in.  x 43  tons  crushing  strain  = 168  tons ; 
80  that  on  either  side  of  the  lino  the  forces  aro  acting  in 
diSerent  directions,  and  that  the  neutral  axis  must  exist 
where  the  forces  rotate  in  different  directions  about  a 
common  centre,” 

The  discussion  was  continnod,  substanbially  to 
the  same  effect,  by  Messrs.  H.  E.  Hill,  A.  Payne, 
n.  Valpy,  W.  F.  Butler,  and  C.  H.  Driver,  and  at 
its  conclusion  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
tendered  to  Mr.  Love  for  his  paper,  the  interest 
of  whioh  was,  of  course,  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  experiments  with  whioh  it  was  illastrated. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OP  WORKS. 

ELECTION  OF  ASSISTANT  ARCHITECT. 

We  stated  in  last  week’s  Builder  (p.  1G9)  that 
a committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
had  selected  the  names  of  six  candidates  for 
the  post  of  Assistant  Architect  and  Surveyor. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  16th  inst., 
the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee 
reported  as  follows  : — 

“Your  committee  have  proceeded  on  the  resolution  of 
the  Board  of  the  12th  ult,,  referring  it  to  them  to 
examine  the  applications  and  testimonials,  and  snbmit 
the  names  of  six  candidates  for  the  post  of  Assistant 
Architect  and  Suiveyorin  the  Building  Act  Ollice,  at  a 
salary  of  COOL  per  annum.  Applications  in  answer  to 
the  advertisement  were  received  from  only  eight  candi- 
dates, who  have  attended  your  committee  and  have  been 
questioned  as  to  their  qualifications,  and  one  of  whom, 
it  is  found,  did  not  possess  the  requisite  certificate  from 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Your  committee 
have  selected  the  undermentionsd  six,  whose  names  they 
beg  to  submit,  in  ooinnliance  with  tho  instructions  oftho 
Board: — ifr.  Daniel  Robert  Dale,  Mr.  William  Fogorty, 
Mr.  JnhnHebb,  Mr.  George  MacDonell,  Mr.  W.  Hilton 
Nash,  Mr.  Jasper  Wager.” 

Mr.  Roche  moved, — “That  so  much  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  as  relates  to  the  ap- 
poiatment  of  au  assistaut  architect  be  approved, 
and  that  the  election  be  now  proceeded  with.” 
This  having  been  seconded, 

Mr.  H.  Lowman  Taylor  said  he  oould  not  help 
thinking  that  the  determination  of  the  Board  to 
appoint  an  assistant  architect,  at  a salary  of 
500Z.  a year,  had  not  been  sufficiently  advertised. 
The  fact  that  such  an  appointment  was  about  to 
be  made  by  the  Board  could  not  have  been 
generally  known  in  the  arohifeotural  profession, 
or  surely  instead  of  eight  + candidates  there 
would  have  been  fifty.  He  had  seen  a small 
advertisement  in  the  Builder,  but  he  believed  it 
had  only  appeared  once.  He  moved  as  an 
amendment  that  the  election  be  postponed  for  a 
fortnight,  in  order  that  the  vacancy  might  be 
further  advertised. 

Mr.  Elam  seconded  the  amendment,  because, 
he  said,  he  thought  it  would  be  abvisable  to 
postpone  the  election.  The  matter  might  be 
referred  back  to  the  Works  Committee,  with  in- 
abructions  to  re-advertise  the  appointment,  and 
with  power  to  increase  the  amount  of  salary 
attaching  to  the  office  to  6001.  per  annum,  if 
deemed  expedient  (“  No,  no  ”) . No  effort  should 
be  spared  to  get  the  most  able  and  competent 
men  to  become  candidates. 

Mr.  Legg  asked  in  what  papers,  and  bow 
many  times,  the  vacancy  bad  been  advertised  ? 

The  clerk  of  the  Board  (Mr.  Wakefield)  re- 
plied that  the  advertisement  had  appeai'ed  in 
the  Times  twice,  and  once  each  in  the  Builder, 
Building  News,  Architect,  and  Metropolitan, 
making  six  insertions  in  all. 

On  being  put  to  the  vote,  the  amendment  was 

* Noticed  in  Builder,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  45. 

t The  two  candidates  in  addition  to  those  whose  names 
were  submitted  to  the  Board  by  the  Works  Commi'tee, 
were  Mr,  G.  0.  Laneaborough  (late  Lane),  of  Wellg- 
streot,  Oxford-street,  and  Mr.  A,  W.  Maberly,  Surveyor 
to  Exeter  Hall.  The  last-named  candidate  was  the  one 
referred  to  by  the  Committee  as  not^  possessing  the 
requisite  certificate  from  the  Institute  of  Architects,  but 
he  undertook  to  obtain  one  ‘‘at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  thelnslitate.” 
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rejected  by  20  to  8,  and  the  motion  submitted  by 
Mr.  Roohe  having  been  carried,  the  election  was 
proceeded  with,  the  candidate  lowest  on  the  list 
at  each  voting  being  dropped  until  the  candi- 
dates were  reduced  to  two,  upon  whom  the  final 
vote  was  taken.  The  voting  was  as  follows : — 


Candidate. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fonrth  Fifth 

vote. 

vote. 

vote. 

Dale 

. 18 

16 

16 

9 



Fogerty  ... 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hebb  

23 

20 

19 

18 

20 

MacDonell 

. 10 

11 

8 





Nash  

. 24 

22 

18 

18 

15 

Wager 

3 

3 

— 

— 

— 

Mr.  Hebb 

was 

therefore 

declared 

elected, 

having,  in  answer  to  the  chairman  (Sir  J.  M. 
Hogg),  stated  that  he  had  read  the  memorandum 
relating  to  the  duties  which  he  would  have  to 
perform;  that  he  was  prepared  to  carry  out 
such  duties  in  every  respect;  and  that  he  was 
prepared  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the 
service  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Hebb  thanked  the  Board  for  his  election, 
and  said  he  would  endeavour  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  his  office  in  snoh  a way  that  the  Board  would 
never  regret  the  choice  they  had  made. 

Bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  so  often  said 
by  correspondenta  of  the  Builder  as  to  the  im- 
remuoerativeness  of  the  architectural  profession 
except  to  a comparatively  few  of  its  members, 
it  would  really  seem  that  the  fact  of  there  being 
only  eight  applicants  for  an  appointment  of 
5001.  a year,  with  prospects  of  advancement, 
must  be  accounted  for  on  Mr.  Lowman  Taylor’s 
hypothesis  of  insuffioient  advertising. 

Mr.  Hebb  was  articled  to  Mr.  Edward  I’Aoson, 
whom  ho  assisted  for  some  years  in  hia  business, 
at  the  same  time  practising  as  an  architect  and 
surveyor  on  his  own  account.  He  is  well  ao- 
quainted  with  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act, 
and  those  sections  of  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Acts  which  relate  to  the  formation 
of  streets  and  the  construction  of  buildings.  He 
has  had  considerable  experience  of  the  duties  of 
a district  surveyor  aud  the  practical  administra- 
tion of  the  Building  Act,  and  was  lately 
appointed,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
deputy-distriot  surveyor  for  Clapham  and  South 
Battersea. 


NEW  CHURCH  OF 

ST.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST,  HOLBORN. 

VISIT  OF  THE  ARCniTECTUUAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  the  members  of 
the  Arohiteotural  Association  visited  the  church 
now  in  course  of  erection  in  Red  Lion-sqnare, 
Holborn,  aud  which  is  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  John 
tho  E rangelist.  The  church  is  being  erected  from 
the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  aud  occupies  an 
irregularly-shaped  site  at  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  square.  Mr.  Pearson  was  present  to 
receive  the  visitors,  but  as  he  was  safiering  from 
a severe  cold  he  was  oompelled  to  delegate  the  task 
of  explaining  the  plans  and  showing  the  visitors 
over  the  works  to  Mr.  James  Bubb,  the  clerk  of 
the  works,  whose  practical  acquaintance  with 
vaulting,  and  resource  in  meeting  somewhat 
nnoommon  problems  of  oonstruotiou,  were  highly 
spoken  of  by  some  of  the  visitors.  The  chnrch 
consists  of  nave,  80 ft.  long  by  40ft.  wide  ; ohanoel, 
40  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  wide  ; morning  chapel,  17  ft. 
long  by  16  ft.  wide,  with  semiuircnlar  end ; 
together  with  aisles  to  chancel  and  double  aisles 
(i.e.,  two  on  each  side),  to  nave,  with  principal 
porch  in  base  of  tower  on  the  south  side.  The 
nave  is  divided  into  four  bays  by  three  massive 
stone  piers  on  either  side,  5 ft.  by  4 ft.  on  plan,  and 
16  ft.  9 in.  from  centre  to  centre.  With  the  excep. 
tion  of  the  piers,  aroh-monlds,  and  windows,  the 
whole  ofthe  interior  is  faced  with  white  brick,  the 
walls  of  the  nave  being  3 fc.  thick,  and  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  building  proportionately  sub. 
stantial.  The  whole  of  tbe  interior,  inolnding 
the  nave,  will  be  vaulted  in  white  brick,  with 
stone  ribs.  The  heiaht  to  the  springing  of  the 
chancel-arch  is  37  ft.  6 io.  The  wall-plate,  upon 
which  the  king  and  queen  post  trusses,  for 
carrying  the  outer  roof  of  tbe  nave,  will  rest,  is 
53  ft.  above  the  floor-level,  while  the  height  to 
the  apex  of  the  roof  will  be  70  ft.  The  tower  is 
placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  south  side  of 
the  church,  to  the  west  of  the  morning  obapel, 
and  will  at  present  only  be  carried  np  high 
enough  to  clear  the  roof  of  the  chapel ; it  is 
designed,  however,  to  have  a total  height,  with 
spire,  of  200  ft.  The  portion  of  the  church 
westward  of  the  tower  reoedes  behind  the  houses 
in  Fisher-street ; while  the  west  end  is  hidden 
from  view  by  the  houses  in  Kingsgate-street,  and 


the  north  side  by  the  houses  on  the  west  side  of 
Red  Lion-square  and  on  the  south  side  of  Orange, 
street,  so  that  only  the  east  end  of  tbe  church 
and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  south  side  will  be 
visible  from  the  street.  The  church  will,  how. 
ever,  have  an  entrance  from  Kingsgate-street. 
The  gable  of  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  is 
flanked  by  two  large  turrets,  and  the  chapel 
has  also  its  own  turret.  These  will  group  well 
with  the  great  tower  and  spire  when  it  is 
completed.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is 
faoed  with  red  Suffolk  bricks  supplied  by 
Gibbons,  of  Hadleigh,  the  stone  inside  and  out 
being  three  diff'erent  varieties  of  Both,  viz., 
Corsham,  Corn  Grit,  and  Box-ground.  Sitting 
acoommodation  will  be  provided  for  1,000  per- 
sons.  Running  entirely  round  tbe  nave  and 
chancel  is  a triforium.  Tho  lighting  will  be 
principally  obtained  from  the  clearstory 
windows,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  large 
windows  at  tbe  east  and  west  ends.  The  style 
is  Transitional,  and  the  orohes  at  the  east  end 
are  effectively  decorated  by  means  of  dogtooth 
and  kindred  ornamentation.  Tbe  church  rests 
on  a solid  bed  of  gravel,  the  foundations  being 
carried  down  13  fo.  below  the  pavement  level. 
No  concrete  was  used.  A great  portion  of  the 
ground  beneath  the  eastern  end  of  the  ohnroh 
has  been  excavated  and  utilised  for  the  pro- 
vision of  vestries,  Ac.,  together  with  a meeting, 
room  or  lecture-hall  capable  of  seating  300 
persons,  and  a mortuary  chapel  at  the  sonth- 
east  angle.  At  the  north-east  angle  a house  for 
the  clergy  is  being  erected,  with  communication 
between  the  chnroh  on  three  levels,  viz.,  on  the 
basement,  into  the  north  aisle  of  chancel,  and 
into  the  triforium.  The  church  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, be  consecrated  in  July  next.  As  already 
stated,  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  J.  Bubb  the  clerk  of  works,  Messi's.  Dove, 
Brothers,  being  the  oontraotora,  and  Mr,  Joseph 
Chant  the  foreman  of  works.  Our  reporter 
could  obtain  no  information  as  to  the  cost  ofthe 
buildings. 


THE  LAMBETH  SCAFFOLD  ACCIDENT. 

As  Batt’s  patented  appliances  for  scaffolding 
were  used  at  Lett’s  Wharf,  where  the  scaffold  was 
blown  down  by  the  violent  gale  on  Tuesday,  the 
30th  of  January,  it  seems  desirable  that  its  con. 
atruotion  should  be  well  understood,  so  that  the 
invention,  which  seems  to  have  advantages,  may 
be  correctly  judged  of.  The  brick  shaft  for 
which  the  scaffold  was  required  is  octagonal  on 
plan,  being  12  ft.  in  diameter  at  base,  aud  is  to  be 
120  fc.  high  from  the  ground-line  to  the  cap. 
The  foundations  of  the  shaft  go  down  a depth  of 
30  ft,  below  ground-line. 

This  shaft  forms  part  of  the  boilding  contract 
of  Messrs.  Perry  & Co.,  of  Bow,  who,  having  had 
tbe  patented  appliances  brought  to  their  notice, 
decided  to  have  such  a scaffold  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  building  tho  brick  ohiraney-ehafc,  in 
preference  to  a pole  scaffold.  The  new  scaffold 
occupied  five  weeks  in  erecting,  and  was  com- 
pleted and  trimmed  off  only  tbe  day  before  the 
accident  foocurred.  The  bricklayers  had  oom. 
menced  to  work  on  the  chimney-shafc  about  a 
week  before.  The  scaffold  was  thus  con- 
structed : — 

Tbe  standards  consisted  of  three  deals,  each 
21  ft.  long,  9 in.  wide,  3 in.  thick,  breaking  joint 
every  7 ft.,  so  that  the  joints  occurred  alter- 
nately outside,  middle,  and  inside,  and  thns  the 
standards  measured  9 io.  square.  A bolt  and 
nut  secured  tbe  three  deals  together  at  each 
joint,  and  at  the  outside  and  inside  joints 
wrought-iron  tie-plates  were  used.  Tbe  ledgers  . 
consisted  of  deals  20  ft.  by  9 in,  by  3 in. ; tbe 
braces  of  battens,  7 in.  by  2i  in. 

By  naing  three  deals  for  tho  standards  great 
strength  was  obtained,  as  the  grain  of  the  wood 
would  be  irregular.  The  ends  of  each  ledger 
were  received  into  tbe  wrought-iron  patent  shoe, 
the  horns  of  which  gripped  a wrought-iron  ring 
or  link,  and  which  by  its  construction  gripped 
firmly  the  square  standards.  The  ends  of  the 
ledger  were  secured  to  the  shoes  by  coacb-bolts, 
so  that  tbe  ledgers  formed  a strong  tie  between 
tbe  standards.  Braces  were  taken  up  con- 
tinuoualy  on  each  of  the  fonr  sides  of  the  scaffold. 
These  were  secured  to  the  standards  by  bolts, 
and  at  the  centre,  where  the  braces  crossed  the 
ledgers,  a bolt  was  passed  through  both.  Thus 
this  scaffold,  as  constructed,  became  a square 
latticed  girder,  and  its  strength-  and  stiffness 
were  illustrated  by  its  beiug  literally  twisted  off 
and  bending  before  the  hurricane,  which  proved 
too  powerful  for  it. 

At  the  adjourned  inquest,  Mr.  Vulliamy, 
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Superintending  Architect  of  the  Metropolitali 
Board  of  Works,  who  was  summoned  to  gi\|| 
evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  scaffold,  Baid,-|l 
“ He  considered  the  scaffold  was  soientiSoal  ji 
built,  and  there  were  many  advantages  attendicjN 
the  mode  of  construction,  the  principal  one,  ibi 
his  opinion,  being  that,  as  the  timber  used  di{ 
not  sustain  any  damage,  it  was  available  f(l< 
building  purposes  afterwards.  He  considered  i 
a very  good  scaffold,  and  well  and  carefully  pi  ’ 
together.” 

The  surface  acted  upon  by  the  gale  was  t ; 
actual  measurement  2,240  square  feet,  and  tt  | 
force  brought  to  bear  thereon  was  a pressure  cl 
24  tone,  the  registered  piessure  of  the  wic^ 
being  24  lb.  on  the  square  foot.  The  patente  1 
appliances,  it  may  be  added,  are  now  being  usep 
by  Messrs.  Perry  & Co.  for  the  building  :i 
in  course  of  erection  by  them  on  the  Soatlt 
Western  Railway  Company’s  premises  at  Nicil 
Elms;  also  for  a large  contract  which  they  havt: 
now  in  hand  at  Dartford. 


BRICKLAYERS’  TECHNICAL  EDUCATIOIl| 
CLASSES.  '1 

At  the  first  annual  distribution  of  prizes  ts 
the  successful  students  of  these  classes,  on  tb: 
15th  instant,  in  the  hall  of  the  Society  of  Artu 
to  which  we  alluded  last  week,  several  membeiil 
of  Parliament  and  a number  of  architects  e>; 
pressed  by  letter  their  interest  in  the  movemen-ji 
which  is  announced  as  under  the  patronage  (p 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  i 

In  opening  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Charles  Barrjg 
who  presided,  said  the  movement  as  he  undetfi 
stood  it  was  the  result  of  a desire  on  the  part  c|' 
the  working  bricklayers  to  know  something  <L 
tbe  principles  as  well  as  the  practice  wbio{.( 
should  guide  their  work.  It  should  be  a pleaHuti 
to  any  man  to  foster  snoh  a movemenit 
because  it  was  by  united  aotion  in  tbe  differenfi 
sections  of  sooieiy  that  all  real  progress  mni); 
be  made.  He  was  present  through  theearnes; 
request  of  Mr.  Thioke,  the  originator  of  thf 
movement,  and  Ins  earnest  solicitation  to  the  Instli 
tnte  of  British  Architects  to  take  the  movemen- 
under  its  patronage.  In  bringing  together  am 
forming  those  classes  he  and  the  oounoil  thougtil 
a movement  had  been  initiated  which  would  bl 
productive  of  very  beneficial  results,  its  objeci 
being  to  increase  a true  friendly  spirit  betweeP 
employers  of  labour  and  employed.  He  said  ‘‘tl 
iuoroase”  this  feeling,  for  he  believed  it  alreadit 
existed  to  a very  considerable  extent.  Auotheli 
object  of  the  movement  was  to  induce  a greatei 
interest  iu  the  work  iu  which  these  olasses  werF 
engaged, — to  induce  them  to  do  the  wori 
for  the  work’s  sake,  which  was  once  th| 
spirit  which  gained  for  English  work  and  Engl 
lish  manufacturers  that  credit  which  had  niadj 
our  country  the  mistress  of  the  commerce  of  thJ 
world.  Neglect  of  these  principles  would  surel , 
lose  ns  that  proud  position,  and,  indeed,  was  noft 
putting  it  in  jeopardy.  The  Institute  was  greatH 
induced  to  become  the  patron  of  the  movemeni 
by  this  sentence  in  the  letter, — “We  allow  ml 
politics  to  be  introduced,  and  trade  qaestiooa  ari 
not  permitted  to  be  discussed,  the  object  of  thif 
committee  being  simply  to  improve  the  men  ill 
their  teobnioal  koowiedge.”  The  Committee,  hi 
added,  could  have  no  better  object. 

Mr.  Thicke  then  gave  a brief  history  cf  the  establish 
mens  of  these  classes.  He  said  the  rc.il  origin  of  thi 
classes  was  a paper  which  he  hadread  at  the  Architectura 
Association  upon  tho  relationship  betaeen  architect 
and  ivorkmen,  which  elicited  letters  upon  the  sul  ject  ii 
the  liuiUer  from  various  bricklayer  toremca  and  clerki 
of  works,  and  amongst  others  from  Mr,  Woodley  am 
Mr.  J.  B.  Morris,  two  ol  the  present  teacherp.  Af.er 
wards  these  two  gentlemen  addressed  him  a letter  astinj 
for  an  interview  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  as  to  th* 
best  mode  of  establishing  technical  classes.  It  was 
sub-sequently  arranged  that  a public  meeting  should  bi 
held,  at  which  meeting  the  names  of  students  were  taken: 
and  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  they  now  nutnberec 
fifty-four,  tbe  average  being  thirty  every  Friday  eveniof 
at  the  Artisans’  Instilule.  The  men  were  very  desirout 
of 'receiving  instruc  ion,  and  were  most  attentive  ancf 
orderly  in  their  conduct.  The  whole  of  tho  atudeuts 
with  tne  exception  of  a youiijer  brother  and  a clerk  ii 
hia  ollice,  were  bond-Jide  bricklayers.  As  a stimulus  ani 
encouragement,  and  an  opporlucity  offering  itself,  he  bac 
appointed  Mr.  Berry,  one  ofthe  tescher?,  as  a clerk  of  worki 
to  a building  which  h ^ was  erecting.  Theexaminations  whici 
were  held  iu  December  last  were  creditable  to  the  students 
considering  thfy  had  only  commenced  their  work  ainci 
last  June.  Mr.  Thicke  went  on  to  say  that  there  wa* 
undoubtedly,  a general  desire  throngbout  the  country  foi 
education,  aud  tbe  diffusion  of  it  is  working,  and  can 
not  fail  to  work,  a great  change  in  the  liahils  of  tUi 
mass  of  the  people.  Technical  education  was  very  ruuct 
neglected,  and  he  thought  if  tbe  promoter*  of  tbe-e  clua^es 
could  show  that  the*  were  LondjiJe  pioneeri  ol  a crussdt 
against  the  ignorance  which  uniortunately  existed  aiiongs’. 
bricklayers,  uiid  that  they  were  likely  to  do  a good  work, 
surely  they  were  only  Going  their  duly  in  seeking  the 
support  and  advice  of  the  public  generally  and  the  arobi 
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teotural  profession  and  eraployera  of  labour  in  par 
lici'lar. 

The  prize  winners  were  then  called  up  to  receive  from 
Mr.  Barry  the  prizes,  which  consisted  principally  of  cases 
of  iostruroents  and  books  ; with  each  prize  was  given  a 
jcrtificate  or  diploma,  but  in  some  cases  only  a certilioate 
was  given. 

The  Rev.  H.  Solly,  in  moving  the  first  resolution,  to  the 
eflect  that  the  classes  wore  deserving  of  support,  said  he 
considered  the  Chairman,  in  presiding  on  the  present 
occasion,  was  fullilling  an  important  public  fluty  iu 
recognising  the  endeavours  of  bumble  workers  in  their 
attempts  at  self-help.  He  alluded  with  satisfaction  to  the 
aid  the  Artisans’  Institute  had  been  able  to  give  the  cause 
of  technical  education  generally. 

Mr.  George  Savage,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  ho 
had  agitated  this  suliject  for  tho  last  thirty  ^ears,  and  bad 
been  witness  of  many  attempts  to  establish  classes  for 
technical  instruction,  and  be  felt  bound  to  say  this  was  the 
first  substantial  success.  He  thought  the  City  guilds  did 
not  do  quite  as  much  as  might  be  expected  of  them  in  tlie 
fulfilment  of  their  duties.  He  considered  they  lived  upon 
refiecled  virtues  which  did  not  belong  to  them. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

In  reply  to  a vote  of  thanks  to  himself,  the  Chairman 
said  he  hoped  Mr.  Savage  and  others  would  not  forget 
that  the  guilds  had  not  only  a glorious  history  and  had  done 
good  work,— industrial,  social,  political,  and  religious, — 
both  for  freedom  and  education  ; but  they  were  as  desirous 
as  ever  of  continuing  their  past  career  of  usefulness. 

The  names  of  the  prize  winners  are  as  fol- 
low  : — James  Wateford,  Alfred  Ticehurst,  John 
Peter  Morris,  Godfrey  Gibson,  James  Hawkes, 
and  John  Clayfield. 

The  oertificatea  went  to — William  Gardner, 
James  Ward,  Peter  Mortlock,  James  White, 
James  Eyderman,  and  Charles  Sillitoe. 

I 


I DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  POOR. 

! At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Arohitectnral  Sec. 
tion  of  the  Glasgow  Philosophical  Society,  a 
.paper  by  Mr.  David  Thomson,  I. A.,  on  “Dwel- 
lings for  the  Poor,”  was  read.  The  chair  was 
'Occupied  by  Mr.  Honeyman.  After  alluding  to 
the  importance  of  the  snbjeot,  Mr.  Thomson 
went  on  to  say  that,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
before  the  meeting  the  state  of  accommodation 
for  the  poor  of  the  working  classes,  he  might 
mention  that  there  are  in  the  city  at  present 
35,226  bouses  of  one  apartment  and  48,550  of 
two  apartments.  Of  the  former  9,560  had  been 
erected  since  1866,  when  the  new  Police  Act 
was  passed,  and  20,112  of  the  latter  had  been 
erected  since  that  date,  so  that  they  might 
assume  the  difference  between  these  numbers, 
namely,  25,666  houses  of  one  apartment  and 
28,468  of  two  apartments,  were  either  booses 
built  for  this  class  prior  to  1866,  or  larger  houses 
that  had  been  sub-divided.  He  might  also  state 
that  31-^  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the 
city  lived  in  houses  of  one  apartment,  and 
in  houses  of  two  apartments,  making 
a total  of  390,000  persons.  The  greater  portion 
of  these  persons  lived  in  the  worst  parts  of  the 
city,  and  in  housesgenerallysmall  and  unhealthy, 
and  as  the  work  of  demolishing  those  houses 
was  proceeded  with,  the  question  arose — “ Where 
wore  their  occupiers  to  go  ? ” After  pointing 
out  the  means  which  bad  been  adopted  in  London 
to  provide  house  accommodation  for  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community  by  assooiations,  and 
describing  the  plans  upon  which  the  houses  were 
constructed,  Mr.  Thomson  stated  that  the  diffi- 
culty in  connexion  with  the  subject  was  not  the 
planning  of  snitable  dwellings  or  their  construc- 
tion, but  the  price  of  land  in  suitable  localities. 
In  designing  dwellings  of  this  class,  the  essential 
requirements  were  that  they  should  be  substan- 
tial, the  rooms  large  and  well  lighted,  and  that 
there  should  be  a free  circulation  of  air  about 
the  entries,  and  these  as  far  apart  as  possible. 
All  direct  connexion  between  the  sewers  and  the 
houses  should  be  avoided ; water  should  be  sop- 
plied  convenient  for  each  house,  with  sinks  to 
run  off  the  waste,  and  water-closets  on  landings 
sbonld  be  isolated,  so  as  to  secure  sufficient  ven- 
tilation in  and  around  them.  The  staircases 
should  be  open  at  one  or  both  ends  as  in  the 
London  houses,  the  courts  should  be  open 
and  asphalted,  and  the  blocks  of  houses  so 
arranged  as  to  permit  a free  circulation  of  air 
around  each  block.  For  the  construction  of  the 
walls  of  such  houses  he  knew  of  no  material  so 
suitable  as  concrete.  Waste-pipes  from  sinks,  &0., 
should  nob  be  connected  with  the  drains,  and  no 
sewer  gases  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
houses  by  the  waste-pipes.  The  difficulty  was  not 
to  devise  suitable  arrangements,  but  to  get  the 
public  to  see  that  such  houses  were  a want  which 
most  be  supplied,  it  not  by  private  enterprise, 
by  the  public  themselves,  in  their  corporate 
capacity.  He  did  nob  suppose  it  would  be  possible 
to  build  suitable  houses  of  this  class  to  pay 
Buffioient  interest  to  induce  private  enterprise  to 
provide  them,  and  as  we  had  no  associations 
such  as  those  in  London,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  duty  must  be  undertaken  by 
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the  community  through  its  representatives.  The 
community  was  responsible  for  the  state  of 
things  now  existing  ; for  through  want  of  proper 
foresight  in  framing  the  regulations  under  which 
bouses  were  erected  and  continned  to  be  in- 
habited, they  had  permitted  houses  to  be  sub- 
divided and  occupied,  though  by  that  proce8.s 
they  were  rendered  quite  unfit  for  healthy 
dwellings,  and  the  community  had  to  suffer  from 
all  the  attendant  evils  of  this  system,  such  as  a 
high  death-rate,  a low  average  of  health,  constant 
exposure  to  the  outbreak  of  epidemic  disease, 
besides  increase  of  crime  and  the  enormous 
expense  entailed  in  its  repression.  By  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  the  community,  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  was  empowered  to  acquire 
land  compulsorily,  and  to  cause  to  be  constructed 
a sufficient  number  of  healthy  dwellings  for  the 
inhabitants  displaced  by  their  operations,  or  it 
might,  by  special  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  build  suoh  houses,  and  for  that  purpose 
might  obtain  loans  from  the  Publio  Works  Loan 
Commissioners,  at  3^  per  cent,  of  interest,  to  be 
repaid  within  fifty  years,  so  that  the  Local 
Authority  stood  in  a very  favourable  position 
compared  with  that  of  any  association  or  private 
person,  both  as  regarded  their  power  of  acquiring 
land,  and  the  low  rate  of  interest  at  which  they 
might  borrow  the  necessary  capital,  and  the  com- 
pleteness  with  which  they  might  make  all  need- 
ful arrangements  for  the  supervision  of  the 
houses  and  their  occupants.  The  exercise  of 
this  power  of  continuous  inspection  he  considered 
to  be  as  important  and  necessary  as  the  sound 
construction  and  good  sanitary  arrangements  of 
the  bouses  themselves.  He  believed  it  would  be 
possible  to  build  such  houses  in  blocks  of  four 
flats,  and  to  rent  the  rooms  at  7b.  per  month, 
yielding  a rental  of  rather  more  than  4 per 
cent,  on  capital,  and  he  was  convinced  that  the 
Local  Authorities  should  be  pressed  to  begin  the 
work,  at  the  same  time  obtaining  powers  to 
prevent  unhealthy  houses  being  occupied  by  any 
class  of  persons  whatever. 


HALF  TIMBERED  HOUSES. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Maylard’s  discourse, 
reported  in  our  last,*  — 

The  Chairman  said  the  paper  had  been  very 
interesting,  as  well  as  practical,  seeing  that  it 
dealt  with  the  use  of  half-timbered  struotures 
for  modern  purposes  independently  of  the 
arcbseological  aspect  of  the  subject.  He  (the 
chairman)  had  been  trying  his  hand  at  half, 
timbered  work,  in  a small  way,  and  he  had  found 
that  in  the  South  of  England,  where  old  half- 
timbered  houses  were  most  abundant,  the  art 
of  building  in  this  manner  had  died  out,  so  that 
in  erecting  modern  half-timbered  buildings  it 
was  necessary  to  instruct  the  workmen.  Ho 
should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Maylard  whether,  in  other 
districts,  he  bad  found  this  mode  of  oonstrnotion 
to  have  been  handed  down  to  the  workmen  of 
the  present  day,  or  whether  he  was  not  obliged 
to  instruct  the  workmen. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  asked  whether,  in  half- 
timbered  houses,  it  would  be  objectionable  to 
use  brick  nogging  between  the  quartering  ? 
Where  it  overhung  probably  the  weight  would 
be  an  objection,  but  on  the  ground  floor  it  might, 
be  thought,  be  used  with  economy  in  lien  of  the 
three  coats  of  plaster  mentioned  by  Mr.  Maylard. 
Again,  was  cement  used  by  the  old  builders  for 
coating  the  outside  snrfaoe  of  plaster?  Modern 
builders  of  suoh  bouses  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  using  cement,  but  the  colour  was  objectionable, 
and  not  at  all  like  the  clean  white  appearance  of 
, the  plaster  in  old  half-timber  erections.  It  was 
a very  interesting  question  which  Mr.  Maylard 
had  started  in  reference  to  the  reason  for  the 
projection  of  the  upper  stories  of  half-timbered 
buildings.  If  it  was  done  with  the  view  of  pro- 
tecting the  floors  below,  it  would  seem  that  it 
waa  not  so  weatherbight  a mode  of  oonstrnotion 
as  Mr.  Maylard  contended  for.  It  waa  supposed 
by  some  that  the  projections  were  due  to  a 
desire  to  economise  space,  and  this  supposition 
wonld  be  unquestioned  were  projecting  upper 
stories  confined  to  balf-timber  buildings  in  towns ; 
but  they  were  found  in  country  as  well  as  in 
town, — where  space  was  almost  unlimited,  as 
well  as  where  it  was  restricted.  He  thought 
Mr.  Maylard  was  quite  right  as  to  the  raison 
d'Hre  of  barge-boards  j they  were  obviously  out 
of  place  in  brick  or  stone  buildings.  He  pro- 
posed a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Maylard. 

Mr.  H,  W.  Pratt  said  he  should  also  like  to 
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ask,  as  to  brick  nogging,  whether  Mr.  Maylard 
did  not  consider  it  more  advantageous  for  use  in 
modern  buildings  than  lath.and-plaeter  5 and 
when  it  was  used,  should  it  not  be  rendered  in 
oeraenb  inside,  in  addition  to  being  battened  ? 

Mr.  M.  B.  Adams  suggested  concrete  as  a 
material  which  might  sometimes  be  used  for 
filling  in  the  spaces  between  the  timbers,  pro- 
vided proper  precautions  were  taken.  As  to 
modern  half-timbered  houses,  they  generally 
presented  a miserable  appearance,  owing  to  the 
“match”.like  dimensions  of  the  timbers  used. 
The  half-timbered  mode  of  construction  was  very 
well  adapted  to  small  buildings,  such  as  cottages, 
lodges,  &c.,  bub  in  his  opinion  it  was  unanited  to 
large  mansions ; it  was  scarcely  monumental 
enough,  particularly  where  the  timbers  were 
small.  As  to  barge-boards,  it  was  most 
necessary  that  they  should  be  solid,  or  pierced 
very  slightly  indeed.  It  was  true  that  there 
were  some  very  elaborately-pierced  specimeus  to 
be  found,  but  they  were  more  curious  than 
worthy  of  being  copied. 

Mr.  A.  Payne  said  that  he  had  some  $gra_§ito 
work  done  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  he 
experienced  the  same  difficulty  as  to  the  bad 
colour  of  cement  which  Mr.  Aston  Webb  had 
referred  to.  Some  one  suggested  that  the 
mixture  with  the  cement  of  some  white  stone- 
dust,  Caen  or  Bath,  would  give  the  surface  a 
better  colour;  it  was  tried,  and  waa  found  to 
answer  admirably.  If  oonorete  were  used  for 
filling  in  the  spaces  between  the  timbers,  it 
would  u6  necessary  to  form  some  sorb  of  key 
between  the  wood  and  the  concrete,  which  could 
readily  be  done  by  driving  large  nails  partially 
into  the  wood.  Of  oonrse  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act  would  not  tolerate  half-timbered 
buildings  in  London.  . 

After  a few  words  from  Mr.  Marnook  and 
Mr.  H.  H.  Stannns, 

Mr.  Neale  said  one  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  more  general  nse  of  half-timbered  build- 
ings was  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  con- 
structed: no  one  understood  anj  thing  about 
them  now.  As  to  the  filling-in  of  panels,  it 
should  be  noted  that  in  Hertfordshire,  Glonoes- 
tershire,  and  Worcestershire,  the  old  builders 
had  a method  of  “springing  in”  their  laths 
between  small  oross-pieceeextendingfrom  timber 
to  timber,  and  so  forming  a good  key  for  the 
plaster.  He  strongly  objected  to  the  use  of 
concrete,  on  the  gronnd  of  its  liability  to  shrink- 
age. 

Mr.  Todd  observed  that  a great  deal  had  been 
said  of  late  as  to  the  advantages  of  conorete, 
bub  his  experience  of  that  material  was  not  so 
favourable  as  that  of  others,  and  he,  therefore, 
doubted  its  applicability  for  use  in  the  manner 
suggested.  He  had  bad  to  entirely  reface  with 
Portland  cement  a concrete  building  erected 
about  twenty.five  years  ago,  and  which  waa  being 
ruined  by  exfoliation.  The  material  used  for 
the  conorete  in  question  was  that  known  as 
puzzuolano,  which  was  snpposed  to  last  for  ever. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried, 

Mr,  Maylard,  in  reply,  said  that  in  no  part  of 
the  conntry  with  which  he  was  acquainted  did  he 
find  any  lingering  traditions  of  this  method  of 
building  amongst  the  workmen.  It  was  necessary 
to  insbroob  the  workmen  who  were  to  be  em- 
ployed on  the  building,  and  it  waa  generally 
easier  to  instruct  country  builders  than  those  in 
London  j the  former  wonld  do  wbat  they  were 
told,  but  the  latter  would  want  to  bring  to  bear 
some  new-fangled  notions  in  carpentry.  With 
regard  to  brick  nogging,  ho  had  no  particular 
objection  to  it,  but  be  thought  plastering  was 
better  for  keeping  out  the  web.  As  to  concrete 
for  filling  in,  he  thought  it  waa  open  to  great 
objection;  even  if  it  did  not  shrink,  how  about 
the  wood  with  which  it  came  in  contact  ? The 
shrinkage  of  either  material  to  the  extent  of 
only  one-hundredth  of  an  inoh  round  a panel, 
would  cause  suction  to  be  set  np  and  the  wet 
wonld  pass  through  to  tho  inside.  He  was  of 
course  quite  aware  that  half-timbered  houses  were 
not  tolerated  by  Building  Acts,  bathe  contended 
that  nnless  better  bricks  were  made  than  were 
now  to  be  had,  there  was  likely  to  be  a large 
demand  for  half-timbered  houses,  which,  when 
properly  constrncted,  would  effectually  keep  out 
the  wet.  


Tecbnical  Classes  for  Building  Trades. — 
A bricklayers’  class  meets  every  Tuesday  even- 
ing  at  the  Working  Men’s  College,  91,  Black- 
friara-road.  We  are  asked  to  say  teachers  are 
desired  for  other  classes — for  masons,  carpenters 
&o.,  partioulara  of  which  are  given  in  onr  adver- 
tisement columns. 
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DWELLINGS  IN  POKTSMODTH. 


In  a paper  on  the  Dwellinga  of  the  Poor  read 
at  the  Porteea  Island  Literary  and  Scientific 
Society,  Mr.  Archibald  H.  Ford  said,— Withont 
statistics  it  would  be  presumption  on  his  part  to 
indicate  the  exact  districts  iu  Portsmouth  which 
were  unhealthy  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of 
1875.  Tnat  d uty  devolved  upon  the  able  medical 
officer  of  health,  who  would  as  fearlessly  and 
wisely  discharge  that  duty  as  he  had  discharged 
all  the  other  great  and  responsible  duties  of 
his  office.  Mr.  Ford  trusted  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  artisan  class  of  the  borough  had 
by  their  industry  and  thrift  provided  themselves 
with  healthy  and  comfortable  homes.  Bat  that 
there  were  in  Portsmouth  a considerable  number 
of  the  poorer  classes  living  iu  dilapidated  and 
overcrowded  tenements,  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  he  had  described,  no  one  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  borough 
conld  for  a moment  doubt.  If  any  were 
sceptical  of  the  existence  of  unhealthy  areas 
our  midst,  let  them  note  and  examine  on  a map 
ot  Portsmouth  the  position  and  extent  of  its 
courts,  alleys,  and  narrow  streets,  and  then 
wander  through  those  districts  and  observe  the 
condition  of  the  dwellings.  It  would  enable 
them  to  form  a fair  conclusion  in  which  portion 
of  the  borough  we  might  expect  to  find  the 
greatest  ravages  of  disease  and  death.  Personal 
knowledge  and  observations  led  him  to  the  con. 
elusion  that  there  were  many  acres  of  land  in  the 
borough  covered  with  overcrowded  and  insani- 
tary tenements,  which  might,  with  great  advan- 
tage to  the  health  of  the  population,  be  cleared 
and  rebuilt  under  the  Act  of  1875.  Often  had 
he  wondered  how  many  of  our  poorer  fellow- 
townsmen  were  housed  nnder  conditions  that 
must  make  health  impossible  j how  many,  in 
fact,  were  passing  their  lives  in  districts  where 
death,  perhaps,  was  the  only  expected  visitor. 
Eemembering  the  epidemic  that  had  been  allowed 
to  ravage  the  town  during  the  past  year,  and 
which,  to  repeat  the  words  of  Dr.  Thorne-Thorne, 
had  resulted  in  a great  and  needless  loss  of  life,  and 
remembering  also  that  the  epidemic  originated 
in  a crowded  part  of  the  borough,  and  was  espe- 
cially fatal  and  prevalent  in  a district  where,  as 
Dr.  Thorne-Thorne  said,  the  accommodation  of 
the  hoases  favoured  the  spread  of  the  disease,  it 
was  certainly  the  duty  of  our  municipal  authority 
to  obtain  similar  statistics  to  those  he  bad  re- 
ferred  to,  and,  having  learned  the  extent  and 
natoreof  unhealthy  and  overcrowded  tenements 
in  Portsmouth,  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
antborities  of  other  large  towns,  and  take 
advantage  of  the  important  powers  conferred 
by  recent  legislation  to  deal  with  unhealthy 
areas.  The  Borough  Sanitary  Authority  had 
rcognised  the  necessity  of  carrj  ing  out  important 
works  for  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  inhabitants,  althongh  they  had  hitherto  been 
blind  to  the  positive  necessity  of  providing 
efficient  means  for  coping  with  epidemic  disease. 
The  cry  of  economy,  once  so  rampant  in  the 
borough,  was  now  seldom  heard  when  questions 
affecting  the  pnblic  health  were  concerned  j but, 
if  there  were  any  who  would  say,  " we  cannot 
afford  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,”  he 
answered  them  in  the  words  of  a Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh,  “ If  it  is  a question  of  money,  it  is 
also  a question  of  life  and  death  ; the  town  must 
make  its  choice  between  the  two.”  He  would 
remind  the  economist,  too,  that  we  had  found 
money  for  bnilding  those  necessary  institntions, 
the  new  gaol  and  asylum,  and  that  a true  econo- 
mist would  say,  ” Use  every  means  to  keep  them 
empty;  and  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
because  that  must  tend  in  that  direction  ” He 
would  say  to  the  economist  that  we  had  found 
mon^y  for  our  School  Board,  which  has  been 
spent  with  no  stinting  band  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cation,  and  in  the  construction  of  school  buildings 
palatial  in  their  design ; and  be  would  ask  to  be 
shown  the  wisdom  of  teaching  children  in  build- 
ings like  these,  and  allowing  them  to  live  in 
dark,  damp,  repellant  houses,  unfit,  in^any  in- 
stances,  even  for  occupation  by  the  lower  animals. 
He  would  ask  to  be  shown  the  sense  or  the 
economy  of  teaching  children  to  be  good,  and 
allowing  them  to  live  in  hotbeds  of  disease  and 
crime.  Let  him  not  be  misunderstood.  He  did 
not  object  to  education,  or  to  children  being 
taught  in  sightly  and  well-ventilated  bnildings  ; 
both  must  further  the  desire  amongst  the  poor 
for  better  habitations.  But  the  conclusion  he 
arrived  at  was,  that  the  work  of  providing  these 
two  great  social  wants  must  go  hand  in  band 
if  either  was  to  result  in  the  fall  benefit  we 
anticipated.  We  had  beard  mnoh  lately  about 


onr  local  water-supply,  and,  as  it  had  an  im. 
portant  influence  on  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  he  deemed  to  say 
that  a constant  supply  of  water  was  the  first 
great  want  of  Portsmouth.  If  it  necessarily 
entailed  a charge  upon  the  borough  he  should 
give  it  precedence  even  of  a scheme  for  im- 
proving the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  so  essential 
was  it  to  the  health  of  a town  where  the  water- 
carriage  system  of  drainage  had  been  adopted. 
He  trusted,  however,  that  the  expense  to  the 
borough  of  purchasing  the  Waterworks  wonld  be 
avoided,  and  that  by  prompt  action, — and,  if  it 
was  needed,  bold  expenditure  by  the  directors, 
the  Waterworks  company,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Sanitary  Authority  in  enforcing  the 
necessary  house-fittings, — a constant  supply  of 
water  would  soon  be  provided  to  every  bouse  in 
Portsmouth.  Public  abattoirs,  a public  market, 
public  offices,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a public 
library,  were  required  ; but  he  ventured  to  think 
that  the  Authority  would  not  be  jastified  in  ex- 
pending the  funds  at  their  disposal  while,  from 
any  motive  of  economy,  a single  nnhealthy 
area  was  allowed  to  exist  in  our  midst. 
Their  first  doty  was  to  provide  for  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  institutions  named 
wonld  promote  that  end  to  a very  limited 
extent  only  in  comparison  with  the  demolition 
of  unhealthy  districts,  and  providing  for  the 
proper  honsing  of  the  population.  The  ne- 
cessity  of  at  once  adopting  the  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Act  of  1875  in  the  boroogh  conld  not 
be  too  strongly  nrged  upon  this  important 
Society,  and,  through  the  influence  of  its  mem- 
bers, upon  the  inhabitants  of  Portsmouth  ; for  it 
would  be  discreditable  to  a town  of  its  size  and 
importance  if  another  session  of  Parliament  were 
allowed  to  pass  without  our  authorities  availing 
themselves  of  the  new  and  favourable  provisions 
of  that  Act.  It  most  not  be  forgotten  that  when 
the  unhealthy  tenements  in  this  town  were  swept 
away  a vride  field  would  be  opened  for  com- 
mercial  enterprise.  To  Mr.  Ford’s  mind  much  of 
the  work  of  providing  improved  dwellings  could 
be  better  carried  oat  in  the  interest  of  the  poor 
by  a oompauy  like  that  formed  by  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow,  which  had  accomplished  such  good 
work  in  London.  If  not  before,  when  the  Local 
Authority  liad  performed  its  part  of  the  work, 
there  would,  ho  hoped,  be  fonnd  in  the  borough 
intlnentiai  citizens,  capable  and  willing  to  under- 
take the  formation  and  direction  of  a company 
to  exeonte  a similar  good  work  in  onr  midst,  and 
many  of  the  inbabitauts  ready  to  put  their  money 
in  a safe  and  profitable  investment,  that  must 
bring  health  and  gladness  to  thousands  of  their 
poorer  fellow  creatures.  It  would  be  a reproach 
to  this  country,  where  the  strictest  conditions 
are  enforced  for  providing  sufficient  light  and 
air  in  the  dwellings  of  the  criminal  and  pauper 
classes,  if  thousands  of  the  poor  and  honest 
citizens  of  onr  largo  towns  were  allowed  to  live 
with  their  wives  and  families  in  crowded  and 
unhealthy  tenements.  The  improving  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor  was  a noble,  if  a vast,  work, 
and  if  it  was  to  be  carried  out  nnder  the  Act  of 
1875  all  classes  of  society  woald  have  to  co- 
operate  for  many  years, — every  intelligent  man 
and  woman  would  have  to  recognise  as  a duty 
the  use  of  their  influence  to  retnru  to  the  town 
councils  and  sanitary  authorities  of  our  large 
towns  men  who  were  prepared  to  grapple  with 
the  question,  A disregard  of  sanitary  laws 
entailed  oonsequences  relentless  in  their  severity 
upon  the  community  over  which  they  exercised 
control, — physically,  morally,  and  spiritually. 
By  individual  exertions  in  promoting  this  great 
work  of  social  and  sanitary  reforms  wo  might 
hope  to  bring  not  only  health  and  comfort  into 
the  houses  of  those  whom  Christians  were  espe- 
cially charged  to  care  for,  but  also  to  foster  in 
onr  land,  hardy,  home-loving,  and  God-fearing 
men,  who  wonld  never  fail  their  country  in  its 
time  of  need. 


Royal  Recog’nitlou. — We  hear  with  extreme 
gratification  that  her  Majesty  the  Queen  has 
been  graoionsly  pleased  to  send  a large  photo- 
graph of  herself,  and  two  lithographs  of  herself 
and  the  late  Prince  Consort,  to  Mrs.S.C.  Hall,  with 
an  autograph  letter,  commencing,  ” The  Queen 
has  the  greatest  pleasure  in  presenting  to  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall,”  Ac.  This  recognition  of  one  who  has 
spent  a long  life  in  the  service  of  the  public  will 
give  pleasore  to  thousands  who  are  acquainted 
with  her  works.  Mro.  Hall  had  been  very  ill  for 
some  time  previously,  but  has  been  getting  better 
and  better  ever  since  this  agreeable  event,  and 
may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  yet  do  more  good  work, 


STREET  TRAM77AYS.  ^ 

A PAPER  was  lately  read  at  the  Society  of  At|' 
on  this  subject  by  Captain  Douglas  Gallon,  wli, 
said  : — 1 

I cannot  better  commence  than  by  callii  i 
attention  to  the  remarks  made  last  autumn  1 { 
Mr.  E.  Chadwick  at  Glasgow,  in  which  he  poin> 
out  that  the  beat  remedy  for  the  insanitary  oo 
dition  of  towns  by  overcrowding  is  to  oheaptpi 
transit  by  every  means,  so  as  to  spread  tl; , 
population  to  fresh  suburban  lands,  wheill 
grounds  are  less  expensive,  and  sites  more  ope 
Science  has  now  rendered  this  comparative 
easy  by  providing  mechanical  appliances  thi 
will,  to  a great  extent,  supersede  the  use  « 
boree-power  in  public  vehicles.  The  social  pn 
bletn  in  this  matter  is  at  least  as  important  f 
the  engineering  problem,  but  it  is  only  by  publi 
discussion  that  these  appliances  can  be  brougl 
into  more  extended  use.  The  railway  aflbre 
cornmnuicatlon  between  foci  of  popnlation,  bi 
the  railway  is  especially  calculated  for  couveyio 
large  numbers  of  passengers,  and  large  quant 
ties  of  goods  in  each  train;  and  for  the  efficien 
working  of  the  railway  the  distance  betwee 
the  points  where  the  traffic  is  collected  must  b| 
sufficient  to  allow  of  the  train  acquiring  specie 
■ between  its  several  stoppages  ; for,  unless  tbil 
is  the  case,  one  of  the  main  advantages  of  |« 
railway,  viz.,  t-peed,  is  lost.  In  towns,  the  point?! 
at  which  passengers  desire  to  be  taken  up  or  sej' 
down  are  so  numerous  that  the  number  of  stai 
tions  cannot  be  rauHiplied  sufficiently  to  accom|- 
date  everybody.  In  the  country  districts,  oij 
the  other  band,  the  traffic  is  scattered,  and  thj 
railway  itself  has  to  be  fed  by  roads,  along  whiolk 
the  traffic  comes  to  the  station  iu  quantities 
which  would  be  insufficient  to  fill  a complet>|l 
train.  The  ordinary  railway  is  iuapplicablo  tli 
either  of  these  cases ; but  cheapness  of  traiispor  k 
is  as  desirable  in  the  collection  of  traffic  as  it  i.li 
in  its  subsequent  conveyance.  The  cost  o: 
transport  depends  on  the  smoothness  of  thil 
road.  Thus  the  tractive  force  required  to  dravfi 
one  ton  on  a level  on  well-laid  iron  rails  on  j| 
railway  is  about  7 lb. ; stone  tramway  (8mnoth)t 
20  lb. ; asphalte,  27  lb. ; wood  pavement,  38  lb.  ' 
macadam  (very  good),  40  lb.;  ditto,  gravelly  I 
50  lb. ; ditto,  new,  96  lb. ; soft,  sandy,  anc» 
gravelly  ground,  210  lb.  Thus,  after  the  iroifc 
rail,  tho  smooth  granite  affords  the  best  surfacei 
The  provision  of  a smooth  surface  for  wheeht 
tracks  for  ordinary  horse  traffio  is  of  old  stand.* 
ing.  A description  of  this  system,  as  adopteob 
in  Italian  towns,  was  given  by  Mr.  P.  Le  Neva 
Foster,  jun.,  C.E.,  iu  the  Society’s  Journal.*  It 
may  be  seen  in  the  Commercial-road.  Mr.' 
Chadwick  has  proposed,  in  lieu  of  the  granite! 
slabs,  asphalte  wheel-tracks.  These  wheel.traokdf 
must  necessarily  be  somewhat  broad,  to  enable; 
them  to  accommodate  the  various  widths  off 
vehicles.  When  one  horae  is  used,  the  iuter-l 
mediate  space  may  be  so  paved  as  to  afford  a{ 
foothold  for  the  horses ; but  where  two  horsesi 
abreast  are  used,  a proportion  of  their  useful? 
power  is  lost  by  the  slippery  foothold  aflbrdedl 
by  the  broad  slabs.  The  harder  the  material 
of  which  the  wheel-traok  is  made,  the  mors''- 
sHppery  does  it  become.  It  follows  that,  for  the! 
convenience  of  horse  traffic,  it  is  preferable  toj 
limit  as  mnoh  as  possible  the  width  of  the  wheel.! 
track;  but  when  this  width  is  closely  limited  it 
becomes  necessary  to  provide  it  with  a flange,  or! 
some  means  of  keeping  the  wheels  in  their  place.* 
After  speaking  of  tramway  legislation  andt 
inquiring  into  the  advantages  of  Bteam-tractioQ'j 
over  horses  or  other  mechanical  appliances,  theij 
writer  said  the  general  couclusion  to  which  thej 
consideration  of  this  subject  brings  us,  is  that  i' 
the  problem  of  the  application  of  steam  to  tram-  i 
ways  has  been  so  far  solved  by  the  Grantham  1 
and  Merry  weather  steam-cars  and  engines,  thati* 
steam-traction  may  now  be  advantageously  I 
brought  into  operation  on  all  tramways.  The  i 
oost  of  steam  - traction  would  certainly  noto 
exceed  two-thirds  (probably  not  one-half)  of 
that  of  horse  traction ; and  it  would  be  more  \ 
humane  and  convenient.  Its  adoption  will,  j 
therefore,  afford  a large  margin  of  profit  to  tho  • 
existing  tramway  companies,  who  now  work  I 
their  lines  with  horse-power.  As  a resnlt  of  the 
application  of  steam-traction  to  tramways,  we 
may  safely  look  to  the  extension  of  steam, 
worked  tramways  for  supplying  cheap  and  con. 
venient  locomotion  to  the  small  towns  and  large  > 
villages  which  do  not  now  enjoy  railway  communi- 
cation, whose  traffio  would  scarcely  repay  the  i 
construction  of  the  more  complete  and  expensive  > 
railways.  ' 
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FLOATING  SWIMMING-BATHS. 

Sir, — We  have  peraeed  yonr  very  interesting 
article  on  “Floating  Swimming-Baths,”  and  as 
ihere  is  more  than  one  reference  in  it  to  the  bath 
which  has  just  been  consti  ncted  for  the  Chester 
Floating  Baths  Company,  Limited,  wo  take  the 
liberty  of  sending  yon  a few  lines  to  show  how 
;he  Chester  Bath,  designed  by  us,  embodies 
the  principles  which  you  so  justly  lay  down  for 
the  guidance  of  those  who  are  directing  their 
itlention  to  the  provision  of  suoh  structores  on 
rivers,  estuaries,  protected  shores,  or  bays.  The 
Chester  Floating  Bath  aims  simply  at  utilising 
vnd  improving  the  natural  river-bathing  on  the 
Dee. 

The  bath  is  a cellular  iron  structure,  the  pon- 
loons  of  which  surround  a space  70  ft.  long  by 
30  ft.  wide,  which  forms  the  water  area  of  the 
bath.  The  bottom  of  the  bath  is  formed  of  wood 
planking,  resting  on  iron  beams,  and  set  on  an 
incline  BO  that  the  depth  of  water  at  one  end  is 
G ft.  6 in.,  and  3 ft.  at  the  other;  but  the  bottom 
is  not  made  up  solid,  the  planks  being  made  1 in. 
apart.  Thus  the  water  of  the  river  circulates 
freely  through  the  bath,  and  a surface-current  is 
promoted  by  means  of  wrought-iron  tubes  placed 
through  the  end  pontoons. 

The  top  of  the  pontoons  surrounding  the  water 
area  is  decked  with  wood,  and  upon  this  deck 
are  dressing. boxes,  closet,  urinal,  keeper’s-roora, 
towel  and  drying  room,  &o.,  and  while  these  are 
roofed  in,  the  roof  extends  only  to  the  edge  of 
the  water.  Thus  those  in  the  bath  have  the 
sky  above  them,  and  are  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses enjoying  the  pleasures  of  river-bathing, 
bat  surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  of  a well, 
regulated  laud  establishment,  and  are  in  the 
same  state  of  security  against  deep  holes  and 
strong  currents. 

The  subject  has  had  our  best  attention,  and 
the  floating  bath  which  was  constructed  from 
onr  designs  some  years  ago  for  the  committee  of 
the  training-ship  Indefatigable,  and  is  now  in  use 
on  the  Eiver  Mersey,  embodies  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  your  article,  with  this  addition,  that 
the  bottom  of  the  bath  is  hinged  at  one  end,  and 
lifting  apparatus  supplied,  so  that  in  case  of 
accident  to  any  of  the  swimmers  the  depth  of 
water  over  the  whole  area  could  be  reduced  to 
2 ft.  6 iu.  Y7e  have  loug  been  of  opinion  that 
a little  enterprise  was  all  that  was  necessary  to 
place  similar  or  improved  structures  on  the  many 
rivers  and  protected  shores  that  are  soenes  of 
the  somewliab  unsafe  and  often  indecent  style  of 
bathing  practised  at  present. 

Wm.  K.  McKaio. 

J.  Carlton  Stht. 


I THE  TREATMENT  OF  TENDERERS. 

I Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  10th  inst.  yon 
called  attention  to  some  irregularities  in  the 
I way  in  which  contraots  by  tender  had  been 
(allotted  in  a provincial  town.  Your  readers  will 
I be  surprised  to  learn  that  similar  irregularities 
(have  occurred  in  London.  We  do  not  mean  in 
the  case  of  some  obscure  private  individual 
inviting  competition  among  contractors  for 
sweeping  bis  chimneys,  clearing  his  drains, 
or  such  work ; but  the  iniquity  we  refer  to  has 
been  perpetrated  by  a public  corporate  body, — 
once,  indeed,  notorions  in  London  for  its  peculiar 
manners  and  customs,  but  now  enjoying  with  the 
public  a very  superior  reputation  for  all  the 
j virtues.  You  will  be  shocked  to  learn  that  it  is 
( the  rulers  of  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras  who  have 
i backslidden. 

(S  The  commissionera  of  baths  and  washhouses 
' of  St.  Pancras  have  determined  to  build  new 
( ones,  and  for  this  purpose  they  magnanimously 
I agreed  to  pot  the  designs,— the  engineer’s  work 
j and  the  builder’s  work, — separately  to  com- 
j petition.  We  will  not  liore  you  with  all  the 
I details  of  the  history  of  these  contests,  but 
I neither  of  them  happened  to  be  conducted  with- 
1 out  a hitoh.  The  instructions  to  the  competing 
( architects  were  varied,  it  is  said,  so  frequently  that 
1 at  last  hardly  two  sets  of  the  drawings  were  sent  in 
1 to  the  same  scale.  Whether  the  worthy  commis- 
t sioners  were  able  mentally  to  reduce  the  plans 
I to  a uniform  scale  wo  are  unable  to  say,  but  at 
> last  one  architect  was  selected, 
l Then  came  the  engineer’s  work,  which  was  to 
' be  inserted  in  the  builder’s  contract,  and  which 
1 consisted  of  a variety  of  work, — cast-iron  pipes, 
I boilers,  engine,  valves,  wrocght.iron  frames,  &o. 
Eight  firms  were  allowed  to  tender,  among  them 
being  ourselves,  who  had  the  honour  of  executing 
similar  work  for  the  old  baths  in  St.  Pancras, 
erected  ten  years  ago.  The  sealed  tenders 


were  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Gundry,  the 
selected  architect,  in  the  usual  way,  by  a 
certain  hour  on  a certain  day,  when  they 
were  to  be  opened.  Punctual  to  the  hour, 
the  majority  of  the  firms  attended,  and  shortly 
after  the  time  specified  the  tenders  were  opened 
by  the  architect  in  their  presence,  and  the 
amounts  announced,  and  ours  being  the  lowest 
we  were  informed  that  our  name  would  be 
reported  to  the  oommisBioners,  from  whom  we 
should  hear  after  the  next  meeting.  On  our 
attending  this  meeting,  we  were  astonished  at 
being  calmly  informed  that  after  the  meeting  of 
contractors  at  the  architect’s  had  dispersed, 
another  tender  bad  been  received  which  was 
about  25  per  cent,  below  ours,  and  that  it  was 
proposed  to  accept  this. 

Of  course,  we  remonstrated,  and  the  oommie- 
sioners  adjourned  their  decision  for  a few  days. 
At  their  next  meeting  it  was  found  that  the  late 
; comer  had  withdrawn  his  tender,  having  made 
a mistake,  and  then  the  contract  was  definitely 
given  to  another  firm,  whose  tender  was  in 
excess  of  ours. 

Wo  suppose  we  have  no  legal  remedy,  as  they 
would  no  doubt  fall  back  on  the  conventional  clause 
in  the  general  speoification  as  to  not  being  bound 
to  accept  the  lowest  tender  ; but  every  one  knows 
that  this  is  only  put  in  to  avoid  oommittal  to  a 
shaky  or  incompetent  firm,  who  might  creep  in 
unawares,  and  if  it  is  applied  to  firms  like  our- 
selves, who  were  in  the  very  limited  number  of 
competitors,  and  whose  work  of  the  same  kind, 
done  ten  years  ago,  has  never  been  complained 
of,  we  do  not  see  how  any  respectable  firm  will 
care  to  go  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  tender- 
ing. Moreover,  it  was  not  inserted  in  the  engi- 
neer’s specification.  We  think  it  only  right  tomake 
this  affair  pnblic,  so  that  oontraotors  may  know  of 
what  sort  of  people  some  of  our  London  vestries 
consist,  and  perhaps  in  course  of  time  parish- 
ioners may  discover  that  by  electing  such  men 
they  are  not  taking  the  course  most  likely  to 
ensure  their  affairs  being  managed  economically. 

The  St.  Pancras  Ironiyohk 
Company. 


"THE  PULLEY  OF  THE  FUTURE.” 

Sib, — Much  as  1 feel  flattered  by  seeing  a 
small  invention  of  mine,  which  you  published 
on  December  llth,  1875,  described  as  above  iu 
the  advertisements  of  a Mr.  Meakirt,  I cannot 
testify  my  gratitude  by  allowing  him  to  mono- 
polise the  manufacture  by  putting  it  into  a 
patent  of  his  own,  as  I have  only  just  now  learnt 
that  ho  has.  He  is  the  very  man  referred  to 
anonymously  at  p.  206  of  niy  “Book  on  Build- 
ing,” where  these  sash-pnlleys  with  oil-holes  are 
described.  I suggested  them  to  him  in  Febrnary, 
1874,  when  he  came  to  try  and  persuade  me  to 
order  some  of  his  other  window  contrivances  for 
the  house  I was  building,  which  I declined,  pre- 
ferring simpler  ones  of  my  own.  When  I was 
ready  for  them,  I ordered  my  own  pulleys  of 
my  own  builder,  Mr.  Longmire,  and  be  ordered 
twelve  dozen  of  them  of  Messrs.  Nettlefold,  for 
whom  they  were  made  by  A.  Kendrick  & Co., 
and  used  in  the  aforesaid  house,  many  mouths 
before  it  occurred  to  the  above-mentioned  bene- 
factor of  mankind  to  try  and  appropriate  them 
by  a patent,  just  about  the  same  time  as  you 
published  them. 

I have  no  objection  to  bis  making  them  for  as 
long  a future  as  he  pleases  ; but  I think  it  right 
to  inform  other  people  who  want  to  do  so 
that  they  need  have  no  diffionlty  in  proving,  if 
be  tries  to  meddle  with  them,  that  he  was  not 
the  “ troe  and  first  inventor,”  as  the  Patent  Law 
has  required  for  250  years,  but  was  told  of  the 
invention  by  me ; and  also  that  it  was  known  to 
all  the  above-mentioned  tradesmen  and  all  the 
workmen  in  my  house  long  before  his  patent, 
which,  for  both  those  reasons  independently,  is 
bad.  Edm.  Beckett. 


The  Pendnlnm  Donkey  Pump.— Mr.  J. 
Stannah  has  effected  some  improvements  in 
donkey-pumps.  He  has  adopted  the  mechanical 
arrangement  of  the  pendulum,  in  which  the 
chord  of  the  arc  described  by  its  bottom  centre 
determines  tbe  stroke  of  the  pump,  and  by  an 
ingenious  use  of  ecoeutrio  motion  to  work  the 
steam  valve  he  is  able  to  dispense  with  the  usual 
conneo6ingatidguiderod8,to  simplify  thebearings, 
and toreduoetbe size  andweight.  Thebearingsare 
adjustable,  and  from  the  small  number  of  work, 
ing  parts,  the  pump  ought  to  be  very  durable, 
i and  little  likely  to  get  out  of  order. 


THE  HOUSE  TAX  ON  OFFICES  IN 
THE  CITY. 

This  tux  is  now  in  a very  anomalous  position. 
Originally  all  premises  were  liable  to  the  tax 
if  a care-taker  and  bisfaniily  slept  therein.  An 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  which  allowed  a 
caretaker  and  his  family  to  sleep  onpremises 
used  for  tho  purposes  of  trade,  and  rendered 
them  free  from  the  tax. 

The  Law  Courts  have  dtoidod  that  if  a 
solicitor  or  other  professional  man  occupies  a 
single  suite  of  offices  in  a block  of  offices  where 
a caretaker  and  hia  family  sleep  on  the  premises, 
it  renders  the  whole  block  liable  to  the  tax, 
they  not  being  traders. 

All  blocks  of  offices  are  exempt  from  tho 
tax,  except  the  above  described.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will 
remedy  this  anomaly  this  session,  as  the  tax 
thus  levied  is  manifestly  unjust,  and  its  opera- 
tion is  to  deprive  the  City  of  any  sleeping  popu- 
lation ; for  owners  of  offices  will  not  let  any 
person  sleep  on  the  premises,  as  it  renders  them 
liable  to  the  tax. 


TENTERDEN  STEEPLE. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  a paragraph  in  your 
paper  of  Saturday  last,  I beg  to  say  that  I 
have  never  appointed  any  surveyor  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  pinnacles  of  this  fine  old 
tower,  and  foi  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  I have 
never  been  consulted  on  the  subject,  or  autho- 
rised to  do  so.  I restored  and  refitted  the  church 
in  1863-65,  but  have  done  nothing  since,  andam 
quite  ignorant  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
cower.  I would,  nevertheless,  join  your  corre- 
spondent very  heartily  in  deprecating  any 
tampering  with  the  old  structure,  and  cannot 
think  that  in  the  few  years  that  have  elapsed 
sinoe  roy  first  survey,  the  pinnacles  can  have 
got  into  such  bad  condition  as  now  to  require 
rebuilding.  Ewan  Christian. 


SEWER  CONSTRUCTION. 

RODERICK  V.  ASTON  LOCAL  BOARD. 

Os  file  1-lth  inafc.  this  case  came  before  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  i he  Privy  Council. 

The  plaintifFa  are  tho  owners  of  the  Aston  Tavern  and 
adjuining  property  within  the  district  of  the  Board.  The 
tavern  has  pleasure-grounde  attached  to  it,  which  slope 
down  to  the  river  Tame,  and  form  a natural  hollow  or  dell, 
and  they  are  laid  out  aud  plumed  with  trees  and  shrubs. 
Across  this  hollow  the  (tefendantB  proposed  to  carry  a 
barrel  sewer,  1 ft.  {?  iu.  in  diameter,  upon  the  fop  of  an 
embankment  7 I't.  above  tho  level  of  the  natural  surface  of 
the  ground,  the  embinkment  extending  352  ft.  in  length. 
They  do  not  propose  to  purchase  any  oi  tho  plaintiffs’  land. 
The  plaintifis  allege  that  this  conslruction  will  seriously 
affect  the  value  of  their  property,  and  the  action  is  brought 
to  restrain  tbe  defendants  from  doing  what  they  propose. 
The  Master  of  tbe  Rolls  refused  to  grant  the  injunction, 
and  the  plaintiffs  appealed.  For  the  appellants  it  wes  eon- 
tended  that  the  word  “ through  ” in  the  above  sootion  only 
authorised  the  defendants  to  construct  tho  sewer  under- 
ground, unless  they  chose  to  purchase  tlic  land,  which  the 
Act  gave  them  power  to  do.  TheplaintitVs  would  sustain 
an  injury  for  which  the  compensation  clauses  would  supply 
a wholly  inadequate  remedy. 

Their  Lordships  were  of  opinion  that,  whatever  hard- 
ship might  be  inflicted,  they  could  not  read  the  words  of 
the  section  in  quealion  in  any  other  than  their  natural 
sense.  If  the  word  “ through”  did  not  authorise  the  de- 
fendants to  do  what  they  proposed  it  would  have  no 
other  meaning,  the  word  “under”  being  there  also.  The 
plaintiffs  must  pet  their  remedy  from  a jury  by  way  of 
compeusatiou.  Theappealmust  bedismissed,  with  oosts^ 


ALLEGED  MANSLAUGHTER  BY  A 
BUILDER. 

At  fcbe  Oxford  Assizes,  on  the  17th  iast.,  be- 
fore  Mr.  Jastice  Lindley,  John  Snelling  Bland, 
ford,  a builder  at  Sandhurst,  Berks,  surrendered 
to  his  bail  to  answer  tbe  charge  of  manslaughter 
of  Ada  Barnes,  aged  one  year,  at  Sandhurst,  on 
the  22Dd  of  December  last. 

It  appeared  that  Mr.  Barnes,  butler  at  Weliineton 
College,  Sandhurst,  made  a contract  with  Mr.  Blandford  to 
build  a house  not  far  from  the  college,  for  the  sum  of 
246/.,  in  M»y  last.  At  the  end  of  November  ho  was  in- 
formed that  the  house  was  ready,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
went  into  occupation.  Ho  had  been  in  the  house  three 
weeks  when,  about  four  o’clock  on  this  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 22,  he  heard  a uoiso  as  of  the  falling  of  water  from  tho 
upper  floor.  At  seven  o’clock  he  heard  noises  of  a more 
alarming  character,  which  led  him  to  tell  bis  wife  to  go 
into  another  room.  Before  that  could  be  done,  however, 
the  floor  gave  way.  Ho  and  his  wife  fell  through,  and  the 
infant  was  suffocated  by  the  falling  of  the  brickwork  and 
dust.  The  cellar  walls  were  built  of  concrete,  alleged  to 
be  of  iuipropi-r  materisl,  and  the  weight  of  the  upper 
walls  caused  them  to  collapse. 

Scientitic  evidence  was  culled,  to  the  effect  that  tho  con- 
crete was  as  good  as  any  used  on  ordinary  occasions,  but 
Chat  the  cellar  Lad  filled  with  several  feet  of  water,  whuh 
operated  upon  the  foundation,  and  so  caused  the  wall  to 
fall  down. 

The  inquiry  lasted  six  hours,  when  the  jury  interposed 
and  said  they  were  satisfied  the  defendant  was  not  guilty 
of  caipable  negligence,  and  be  was  discharged. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


WASTE  LAND  IN  GREAT  EASTERN 
STREET. 

Sir, — Having  watched  the  good  you  have  done 
on  several  oocasions  by  hints  in  the  Builder,  I for 
one  among  the  many  thoasanda  that  have  had  to 
shift  about  throngh  the  Board  of  Works  and 
other  improvers  humbly  aek  you  to  throw  out  a 
hint  or  two  about  the  waste  land  lying  idle  in 
Great  Eastern-street,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
room  to  build  about  twelve  blocks  of  model 
lodging-houses  for  the  poor  of  this  densely, 
populated  spot; — and  in  nopart  of  London  do  they 
require  them  more.  What  with  the  house-agents 
running  up  the  rents  of  rooms  which  the  poorest 
people  have  occupied  for  years,  and  the  influx  of 
foreigners  daily  coming  over  here,  this  is  the 
spot  more  than  others  where  such  dwellings  are 
needed.  As  for  Peabody’s  Buildings  in  Com- 
mercial-atreet,  they  are  not,  and  never  have  been, 
occupied  by  the  class  for  which  they  were  in- 
teuded,  and  only  one  small  block  out  of  an 
expenditure  of  300,0001.  has  been  thought  of 
here  where  they  are  most  required,  and  these  too 
are  occupied  by  people  earning  from  21.  to  31.  per 
week.  Perhaps  they  will  let  the  land  lie  idle  for 
thirty  years,  like  that  in  Commercial-street,  there 
being  now  two  spots  not  built  on  yet.  Sir,  I 
think  a hint  from  you  would  be  likely  to  wake 
up  some  of  Peabody’s  or  other  benevolent  com- 
pany, and  I with  thousands  more  would  return 
our  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  same. 

Spitalfieids. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Durham. — The  persistency  of  the  Durham 
joiners  in  holding  out  against  the  proposed 
reduction  of  one  penny  par  hour  threatens  to 
terminate  adversely  to  the  men.  In  two  of  the 
principal  building  yards  in  the  town  fresh  work- 
men have  been  put  on  at  the  reduced  rate. 

Clevedon.  — At  a meeting  of  the  master 
builders  of  Clevedon,  it  has  been  resolved  to 
give  notice  of  a reduction  in  the  wages  of  masons 
of  2s.  per  week. 

Bromsgrove. — A large  meeting  of  the  nail, 
makers  on  strike  was  held  at  the  Town-hall, 
Bromsgrove,  on  the  13th  inst.  Mr.  Abraham 
Ashfleld,  president  of  the  Nailforgers’  Protection 
Aasooiation,  in  the  chair.  It  was  announced 
that  Mr.  Arthur  Ryland  had  offered  bis  services 
as  arbitrator  between  the  masters  and  men,  with 
a view  to  a settlement  of  the  dispute,  but  the 
meeting  was  unanimous  in  deciding  not  to  snbmit 
to  arbitration. 

Rothesay. — The  operative  joiners  of  Rothesay 
lately  gave  their  employers  the  requisite  three  i 
months’  notice  of  a demand  for  an  advance  of  Jd. 
p-r  hour  on  their  present  wages  of  8d.  per  hour, 
and  the  adoption  of  certain  bye-laws.  The  masters 
replied  by  giving  notice  of  a redaction  of  -Jd. 
per  hour ; but  at  a conference  a compromise 
was  arrived  at,  leaving  the  rate  of  wages  as 
it  is,  but  adopting  bye-laws. 

Dundee, — The  journeymen  slaters  in  Dundee 
have  for  the  past  six  months  been  agitating  for 
an  increase  of  wages  from  8d.  to  8Jd.  per  hour, 
and  a deputation  of  the  men  recently  met,  in 
Mathers’s  Hotel,  a deputation  from  the  employers 
for  the  farther  discnssion  of  the  matter.  The 
deliberations  were  terminated  by  the  employers 
resolving  to  give  the  advance  requested  on  and 
after  the  19th  of  April  next. 

Edinburgh. — The  Scotsman  understands  that 
a correspondence  has  taken  place  between  the 
secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  lodges  of 
the  United  Operative  Masons’  Association  for 
Scotland  and  the  secretary  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  Leith  Master  Builders’  Association,  with 
reference  to  the  agreement  entered  into  a year 
ago  as  to  the  rate  of  wages.  The  secretary  to 
the  operatives  wrote  on  their  behalf,  offering  to 
renew  the  agreement  for  another  year,  from  Ist 
May,  1877,  at  the  present  standard  of  9d.  per 
honr  for  average  workmen,  and  the  secretary  of 
the  Masters’  Assooiation  replied  to  the  effect 
that  at  a meeting  of  the  Assooiation  it  had  been 
resolved  to  agree  to  the  proposal  of  the  opera- 
tives, the  president  and  the  secretary  being  at 
the  same  time  authorised  to  jsign  the  agreement 
on  behalf  of  the  Association. 

Bangor. — The  operative  painters  of  Bangor 
have  demanded  an  inorease  in  wages,  viz,,  to 
248.  per  week  in  winter,  and  278.  for  three- 
quarters  of  the  year. 

The  Potteries. — Mr,  Davis  has  presented  his 
award  in  reference  to  the  long-standing  dispute 
as  to  the  potters'  wages  in  the  Staffordshire  pot- 
teries.  It  is  in  favonr  of  the  men.  The  masters 


gave  notice  of  a reduction,  but  Mr.  Davis  has 
now  awarded  that  the  wages  are  to  remain  as 
before  the  notice. 

Shrewsbury. — The  journeymen  painters  in  the 
town  of  Shrewsbury  are  at  the  present  time  out 
upon  strike  for  an  advance  in  wages  of  Id,  per 
hour.  The  employers,  having  had  several  meet- 
ings, have  resolved  unanimonsly  to  resist  this 
demand,  feeling  that  the  present  rate  of  wages, 
namely,  5id.,  and  more  often  6d.  per  hour,  is  a 
fair  wage  for  the  average  quality  of  the  men  in 
the  town. 

Lancashire. — A largely-attended  representa- 
tive meeting  of  master  builders  of  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Bolton,  Oldham,  Wigan,  Warrington, 
Chester,  Bowdon,  &c.,  has  been  held  in  Man. 
Chester  to  consider  some  demands  of  the  joiners 
of  that  city.  The  men  work  at  present  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  fifty-two  hours  per  week, 
at  Sjd.  per  hour,  making  11.  IBs.  lOd. ; but  they 
have  given  notice  that  on  and  after  the  Ist  of 
May  next  they  will  only  work  forLy-niue  hours 
and  a half  per  week  at  lOd.,  making  21.  Is.  3d. 
They  have  also  given  notice  of  numerous  altera- 
tions about  walking-time,  overtime,  and  other 
matters,  which  the  employers  state,  if  granted, 
amount  in  the  whole  to  a rise  of  between  78.  and 
83.  per  week  per  man.  The  present  rules  con- 
tain a clause  making  it  compulsory  on  both 
parties  to  have  the  matter  settled  by  arbitration. 

Swansea. — One  or  two  joint  meetings  between 
deputations  of  the  employers  and  operatives 
have  taken  place  during  the  past  fewdays.  The 
men  have  now  been  on  strike  for  nine  weeks. 
The  employers  have  suggested  that  the  central 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Stonemasons’ 
Society  should  be  asked  to  mediate,  with  the 
view  of  deciding  the  point  whether  or  not  the 
old  code  of  rules,  supposed  by  the  men  to.be  in 
existence,  but  denied  by  the  masters,  was  in 
reality  cancelled,  and,  consequently,  could  not 
now  be  acted  upon.  The  contention  by  the 
masters  is  that  the  rules  in  question,  dated  the 
Ist  of  May,  1874,  were  cancelled  by  a code  snb- 
mitted  by  the  men  themselves,  bearing  date 
October  20th,  1875,  but  which  was  not  accepted 
by  the  masters,  and  on  which  the  men  went  out 
on  strike  for  a few  weeks;  but,  as  it  is  alleged, 
went  in  again  on  the  understanding  that  the 
code  should  be  settled  by  arbitration.  On  the 
other  band,  the  men  say  that  the  roles  of  May, 
1874,  are  still  in  force,  no  proper  notice  of  alte- 
ration having  ever  been  given. 


THE  NEW  STREET  FROM  SHOREDITCH 
TO  OXFORD-STREET. 

SYER  I'.  THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  a decision  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls.  A motion  had  been  made  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  defendants  from  entering  on  the  premises, 
No.  56,  Turnmill-street,  in  the  plaint ifT’s  occupation,  which 
the  defendants  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Metro- 
politan Street  Improvements  Act,  1872,  until  the  de- 
fendants had  given  to  the  plsintitrthe  notice  required  by 
section  18  of  the  Lauds  Clauses  Act,  1845,  and  either  paid 
him  or  deposited  in  the  bank  the  pur,;hase-money  or  com- 
pensation acreed  or  awarded  to  be  paid  under  the  Act  for 
the  plaintiff's  interest  in  the  premises.  The  defendants 
had  purchased  the  premises  under  their  compulsory 
powers,  and  had  served  the  plaintiff  with  notice  to 
quit  in  June,  1876,  or  at  the  expiration  of  his  tenancy, 
The  plaintiff  contended  that  the  defendants  could  not 
take  possession  without  giving  him  compensation.  In  the 
court  below  it  was  held  that  the  plaintiff  bad  no  interest 
in  the  premises  under  the  Act.  His  tenancy  had  been  de- 
termined legally  by  notice  to  quit,  and  the  defendant  stood 
in  the  shoes  of  his  former  landlord.  On  the  appeal  their 
lordships  upheld  the  decision  of  the  court  below,  being  of 
opinion  that  the  plaintff  had  no  interest  in  the  premises 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The  defendants  were  only 
eierciiing  their  common-law  right,  and  thtre  was  not 
the  slightest  foundation  for  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff. 


CLAIM  FOR  QUANTITIES. 

WOODMAN  V.  FILEWOOD. 

This  case  (beard  in  the  Reading  County  Court, 
on  the  14th  inst.,  before  Mr.  J.  H.  Stouor,  judge), 
was  a claim  for  41.  148.  6d.,  for  quantities 
alleged  to  have  been  supplied  for  carpentering 
work  done  at  premises  in  the  King’s-road. 

It  was  stated  by  plaintiff,  who  was  formerly  borough 
surveyor  of  Reading,  that  he  was  engaged  as  architect  by 
Mr.  Booroe,  to  draw  np  plans  for  his  picture-gallery, 
Mr.  Matthews  was  the  contractor  for  the  carpentering 
work,  and  he  supplied  him  with  quantities,  to  enable  him 
to  tender.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Filewood  purchased 
Mr.  Matthews’s  business,  aud  he  agreed  to  take  Mr. 
Matthews’s  contract  upon  the  same  conditious.  He  said 
he  asked  the  defendant  to  pay  him  the  amount  claimed  for 
supplying  quantities,  and  the  latter  asked  him  to  let  the 
matter  stand  over  for  a while,  as  he  was  a beginner  in 
business.  He  had  repeatedly  written  for  the  amount,  hut 
the  defendant  had  taken  no  notice  of  Che  claim  whatever. 
Supplying  [quautitiei  to  builders  was  quite  apart  from 
architectural  duties,  and  it  was  the  customary  thing  to 
charge  commission  from  per  cent,  (for  large  sums)  to 
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cent.  This  was  a very  intricate  job,  and  defends  |l 
could  not  have  tendered  without  having  these  quantiti  I 


supplied. 

For  the  defence  it  was  alleged  that  there  was 
agreement  entered  into  by  Mr.  Filewood,  and,  in  fat 
that  the  quantities  were  never  supplied,  and  the  d 
fendant  said  he  bad  never  received  the  numerous  hi. 
for  the  amount  which  Mr.  Woodman  stated  he  had  le 
him  in.  Further  it  was  alleged  that  plaintiff  had  no  leg 
claim  because  he  was  paid  by  Mr.  Boorne  for  being  arc! 
tect,  and  it  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  th 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  architect  to  supply  sU  the  neoessa 
information  to  the  contractors,  to  enable  them  to  tende 
otherwise  the  architect  would  be  receiving  fees  fro 
both  employer  and  employed. 

Mr.  Matthews  was  called,  and  he  denied  all  knowledi 
of  any  such  agreement  as  was  alleged  by  Mr.  Woodma' 
and,  moreover,  supported  tha  defendant  in  his  stateme 
that  it  was  customary  for  builders  to  measure  the  qua 
tities  themselves  before  tendering. 

The  plaintiff  was  non-suited,  with  costs. 


A MANCHESTER  LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASI 


SYKES  V.  GILL. 

This  case  was  before  the  Chancery  Court 
Lancashire  the  other  day. 

It  was  an  application  for  an  injanetion  to  restrain  tl| 
defendant^  from  obstructing  the  light  and  air  to  n 
premises,  in  Fetter-lane,  Manchester,  by  the  erection 
buildings  from  29  ft.,  their  present  height,  to  54  ft.  Tl 
plaintiff’  held  his  premises  under  a lease  for  fourteen  yea 
trom25th  March,  1869,  and  he  submitted  that  the  prt 
posed  erection  of  the  defendant’s  building  seriously  woul 
interfere  with  the  light  of  his  warehouse  and  countioi 
house,  iii  which  be  examined  patterns. 

When  the  case  hid  proceeded  for  some  time,  M 
Robinson  stated  that,  as  the  plaintiff  had  only  six  yeai 
and  two  months  of  bis  lease  to  run,  it  was  merely  a quei 
tion  of  damages,  aud  he  thought  the  parties  might  arrang 
this.  An  adjournment  was  therefore  taken  to  later 
day. 

in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  parties  re-aeaembleit^ 
and  consented  to  an  order  for  the  defendant  to  pay  to  thu 
plaintiff  the  sum  of  40L'f.  within  fourteen  days  in  full  di^l 
charge  of  all  claims  in  respect  of  thepropo.sed  interferencl! 
by  the  defendant  with  the  access  of  the  light  and  air  (r< 
the  plaintiff's  premises,  the  plaintiff’s  costs  to  the  suit  ( 
be  taxed  as  between  party  and  party,  and  to  be  paid  h 
the  defendant. 


A BRICKLAYER’S  CLAIM. 


FROUD  V.  CROOK. 


This  was  a plaint  laid  in  the  "WinchesteJ 
County  Court,  on  the  14th  inst.,  for  a balance  < 
8Z.  153.  8d.,  for  work  done  by  a bricklayer 
Offslebury,  for  a contractor,  for  buildings  e 
Lane  End. 

The  plaintiff  was  employed  by  the  defendant  to  do  wor 
at  some  new  schools,  partly  by  day-work  and  partly  b 
measure.  It  was  the  former  which  was  disputed,  and  ths 
61.  paid  had  not  been  allowed.  | 

Mr.  Crook  said  be  srranged  with  Frond  to  do  the  bricti 
work  for  21.  lOs.  per  rod,  and  that  Mr,  Stopher  wi 
measure  and  value  the  work,  but  when  the  plaintiff 
in  a bill  for  day-work  ho  did  not  recoguise  it,  especial!' 
as  the  eicavatiog  upon  day-work  came  to  23.  Cd.  per  yard 
Mr.  White  (for  the  defendant)  said  his  client  was  willini 
to  have  the  work  done,  not  already  agreed  upon,  measnrei 
and  valued  by  Mr.  Stopher,  but  not  to  accept  plaintiff’] 
charges  for  day-work  without  any  check.  ' 

Mr,  Carter,  juo.,  said  the  fair  charge  for  digging  wonh 
ho  8d.  per  yard,  and.  of  course,  126  yards,  as  set  forth  ii 
the  bills  of  quantities,  would  not  come  to  anything  lik 
the  money  charged.  If  several  large  trees  had  to  b 
grabbed  for  the  work  that  would  add  to  its  cost. 

Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  61,  los.  8d. 


CENTENNIAL  EXPERIENCES.  | 

SiB,— In  the  spring  of  last  year  we  were  persuaded  bj) 
some  American  friouds  to  send  a few  articles  of  our  manu- 
facture to  be  exhibited  with  their  own,  and  assured  that 
beyond  freight  and  shipping  costa,  &e.,  we  should  have 
no  further  expense  ; and  it  was  agreed  that  any  resultin; 
businesj  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  our  Yankee 
friends,  and  that  they  should  dispose  of  the  articles  sentfi 
for  their  own  account. 

We  are  now  favoured  with  an  account  of  charges  fromV 
these  gentlemen,  and  an  accompanying  explanatory  letter, 
which  sets  out  that  they  now  find  the  goods  were  noi 
suited  to  their  market.  And  we  are  also  informed  that; 
of  our  exhibits,  what  bad  not  been  broken  during  the  EihiJ 
bition  were  stolen;  and  that  the  material  of  an  extra 
stand,  which  had  been  put  up  to  give  “greater  promi- 
nence” to  our  exhibits,  and  for  which  (contrary  to  agree- 
ment) we  are  charged,  was  taken  off  by  the  man  who  had 
kept  the  things  “dusted”  in  satisfaction  of  his  claim,  and 
which,  we  are  told,  " was  a good  arrangement  for  you.” 

A draft  upon  us  for  the  amount  of  these  chargee,  passed 
through  an  American  bank,  we  have  ungratefully  declined 
to  accept.  We  “ guess  ” we  should  like  to  know  if  the 
dusting  gentleman  assisted  in  clearing  the  stand  before  he 
took  it  off,  and  if,  allowing  all  that  was  not  broken  to  ba 
stolen,  this  is  what  Brother  Jonathan  calls"  taking  care  ” ol 
articles  entrusted  tohia  charge;  for,  if  so,  we  “calculate” 
it  will  be  a long  lime  before  we  again  exhibit  in  his  country. 
The  only  legitimate  source  which  occurs  to  us  whence  the 
demands  of  our  friends  can  be  satisfied,  is  the  surplus 
from  the  Alabama  claims,  paid  by  this  country,  which 
remains  in  the  hands  of  their  GovernmcLt.  Our  friends, 
in  eouclnsion,  say  that  althongh  “ business  may  not  accruei 
to  you,  yet  we  think,  on  reviewing  the  whole  subject,  you, 
are  fortunate  in  having  occupied  a conspicuous  place  in> 
the  Centennial  of  1877.”  | 

However  apparent  this  may  hetoonr  con  sins,  weconfossl 
that,  unaided  by  a pair  of  Philadelphian  Centennial  rpec-'i 
tacles,  we  do  not  quite  see  it.  Fbldspae.  ] 


Royal  Institution. — The  discourse  on  Fri^ 
day,  March  2,  will  be  by  Professor  Huxley,  “ On 
the  History  of  Birds.” 
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FLORAL  HALL  FOE  SOUTHSEA. 

Sin,— I obserre  in  a recent  issne  that  yon  published  a 
esign  for  an  intended  floral  ball,  &o.,  at  Soutbsea.  I beg 
3 acqaaint  you  that  it  was  not  personally  desitned  by 
le,  but  by  Mr.  Leslie  Jeyes,  I simply  aoiing  us  the  com- 
auy's  engineer.  H.  B.  Jauss. 


STAMFORD  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS. 

— 'tV’e  should  esteem  it  a favour  if  you  will  give  us 
pace  to  say  in  answer  to  the  report  np^'n  the  state  of  the 
ohools  reoentlv  erected  from  our  designs,  wlTch  appeared 
a your  issue  of  last  week,  that,  as  soon  as  we  can  obtain  a 
leeting  of  the  governors  before  whom  we  shall  lay  our 
nswer  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Browning,  we  shall  ask 
ou  in  justice  to  ourselves  to  insert  a copy  of  the  same  in 
our  valuable  journal.  Hat  & Olitbb. 


Rotten,  RrOW. — In  the  Honse  of  CommonB.on 
he  15th  ioBt.,  Mr.  Noel,  First  CommieeioDer  of 
Vorks,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Locke,  said  it  was  im- 
)OTtant  that  accommodation  should  be  provided 
or  those  who  rode  in  Hyde  Park  daring  the 
vinfcer.  Every  exertion  had  been  made  by  the 
lepartment  to  carry  oat  the  works  in  Rotten-row 
iS  rapidly  as  possible,  but  they  had  bad  two  great 
liffioulties  to  contend  with, — one  waa  the  exces- 
ive  amount  of  rain,  and  the  other  tho  great 
liffioulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  and  proper  mate- 
ial  for  the  foundation.  Rotten-row  was  opened 
ID  Monday,  the  12th  inst,,  and  he  hoped  it  would 
;ive  satisfaction  to  the  publio.  With  regard  to 
he  other  part  of  the  ride  adjoining  Kecsington- 
'ardeus  and  opposite  the  late  Knigbtsbridge 
Barracks,  they  haddone  everything  they  could  to 
)ub  it  into  proper  order  during  the  winter.  The 
bundation,  however,  was  very  defective,  in  many 
)arts  being  nothing  but  mud  aod  sand  ; and  the 
nore  they  put  on  it  in  winter  the  worse  it 
>ecamd.  Since  the  weather  had  cleared  up  he 
lad  given  orders  that  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
.he  road  should  be  thoroughly  overhauled  aud  all 
the  defective  parts  put  in  proper  order. 

Beating  Down  a Surveyor. — At  the  last 
neeting  of  the  Uxbridge  Sauitary  Authority, 
ihe  question  of  appointing  a surveyor  to  square 
ip  the  building  work  at  the  hospital  was  finally 
jonsidered.  Mr.  Haynes,  of  West  Drayton, 
applied  for  the  office,  meotiouing  that  he  bad 
lad  oonsiderable  experience  in  surveying  arebi- 
ieotural  works,  and  bad  been  employed  by  many 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Clerk  said 
he  believed  Mr.  Haynes  was  quite  competent  to 
measure  up  the  work,  and  the  same  opinion  was 
antertained  by  Mr.  Corderoy.  In  reply  to  a 
question,  the  Rev.  W.  Bullock  mentioned  that 
the  fee  required  by  Mr.  Noble  at  Southall  waa 
I2  per  cent.,  but  the  Chairman  objected  to  pay- 
ment  by  percentage  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
an  inducement  to  a surveyor  to  run  the  price  up. 
The  Rev.  W.  Bullock  (humorously)  ; Juet  now  we 
were  not  allowed  to  make  these  aspersions. 
Mr.  Liddall  spoke  in  favonr  of  Mr.  Haynes, 
and  ended  by  proposing  that  be  should  be  em- 
ployed, provided  that  be  agreed  to  perform  the 
work  for  lui.,  and  on  this  being  seconded  by 
Mr.  Classen  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Iieeds  Architectural  Association.  — Ou 
the  15th  inst,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hardiog,  C.E.,  read  a 
paper  before  this  recently. formed  association,  on 
the  subject  of  “ Ventilation.”  Mr.  G.  Corson, 
president,  occupied  the  chair.  The  reader 
remarked  that  ventilation  could  not  be  thorough 
unless  provision  was  made  for  the  admission  of 
the  requisite  quantity  of  fresh  air,  and  the  exit 
of  the  vitiated.  Most  of  the  systems  employed 
only  made  provision  for  the  latter,  leaving  the 
inlet  to  chance.  He  laid  great  stress  on  the 
importance  of  schools  being  properly  ventilated, 
remarking  that  it  should  be  the  first  duty  of 
parents  in  sending  their  children  thither  to  see 
what  provision  had  been  made  for  the  protec- 
tion of  health  in  this  direction.  If  this  were 
done,  he  was  afraid  there  would  be  many 
deserted  schools  in  Leeds  as  in  most  other 
places.  Ho  described  various  methods  by  which 
ventilation  might  be  effected,  referring  particu- 
larly to  the  advantages  cf  Tobin’s  sysiem. 

New  Cbnrcli  in  Eccles. — At  a meeting 
of  the  committee  to  decide  upon  the  plans  sub- 
mitted in  competition  for  the  new  eburoh  at 
Monton-lane,  Ecoles,  it  was  resolved  ” that  the 
design  of  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Tijou,  architect,  be 
accepted.”  The  other  competitors  were  Messrs. 
Speakman,  Sun,  & Hickson,  and  Messrs.  Corson 
& Aitken,  all  of  Manchester, 


Mancliester  Society  of  Architects. — We 
have  received  the  report  of  of  the  committee  on 
the  Stndents’  Competition,  1876-7.  It  shows 
that  they  have  received  thirteen  sets  0?  drawings 
and  sketch-books  from  students  and  assistants 
residing  in  this  district  for  the  Society  Prize,  of 
the  value  of  five  guineas  (measured  sketches  of 
Stockport  Parish  Church).  Mr.  Frederick 
Edwards  is  reoommeuded  as  entitled  to  receive 
the  prize.  For  the  prize  of  the  value  of 
five  guineas,  offered  by  Mr.  James  P.  Holden 
(elevation  section,  and  plan  of  the  Bond-street 
front  of  the  Royal  Inatitntion,  Manchester;  also 
section  through  the  Main  Hall),  the  committee 
recommend  Mr.  J.  D.  Mould.  For  the  prize  of 
the  value  of  five  guineas  offered  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Worthington  (president)  (for  the  best  selection 
of  sketobes  illustrating  objects  of  architectural 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester), 
Mr.  Raffles  Davison  is  selected. 

Obituary. — The  Bath  Chronicle  announces 
the  death,  on  the  11th  inst.,  cf  Mr.  G.  C.  Mann, 
formerly  in  businesa  as  a builder  at  Batbwick. 
The  deceased  some  time  since  was  thrown  out 
of  a vehicle,  and  has  ever  since  been  in  declining 

health. On  the  same  day  Mr.  Pictor,  senior 

partner  of  the  well-known  firm  cf  quarry, 
masters,  left  his  residence  at  Box  for  the  par- 
pose  of  taking  a walk,  and  on  the  following 
morning  was  found  lying  dead  in  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Coreham  to  Stratford-on-Avon.  The 
cause  of  death  is  supposed  to  have  been  heart 
disease. 

Sir  Rowland  Hill,  K.C.B. — Steps  are  being 
taken  to  erect  a permanent  memorial — in 
Kidderminster,  where  he  was  born,  on  December 
3rd,  1795 — of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  to  whom  the 
nation  is  indebted  for  the  uniform  penny  postage 
system,  and  for  that  capital  invention,  the  ad- 
hesive postage-stamp.  The  committee  have 
issued  an  appeal  for  a national  penny  subsorip. 
tion  5 and  oollecting-cards  have  been  prepared, 
to  enable  postmasters  and  other  friends  in  every 
locality  to  assist  in  the  movement.  This  penny 
subscription  is  a very  silly  resolve. 

Association  of  Sanitary  Engineers  and 
SutveyoxB. — A meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Association,  under  the  aaspiens  of  the  Home 
Counties  Committee,  will  be  held  at  Portsmouth 
on  the  Ist  of  Msroh.  Amongst  other  proceed- 
ings Mr.  Angell,  C.E,,  will  read  a paper  on  the 
drainage  of  Portemoubh,  and  the  works  to  be 
visited  will  be  explained  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Greatorex, 
the  borough  engineer,  who  will  read  a short 
description  of  them,  and  also  a description  of  a 
paving . stone  particularly  applicable  to  the 
southern  counties,  which  he  will  exhibit  to  the 
Association. 

Claines  (Worcester). — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Droitwiob  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  works  of  water 
supply  and  sewerage  be  constructed  for  the  large 
district  of  Claiues,  which  adjoins  the  city  of 
Worcester.  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  C.E.,  of  Warwick, 
was  instructed  to  prepare  the  necessary  plans, 
&c.,  for  the  soheme. 

St.  Stephen’s  Club. — It  ia  stated  that  in 
consequence  of  the  rapid  progress  now  being 
made  by  the  St.  Stephen’s  Club,  some  adjoining 
ground  fronting  the  river  is  to  be  utilised  for 
the  farther  convenience  of  the  clnb,  and  that 
the  fa(jade  of  the  building  will  be  both  extended 
and  embellished. 

The  King’s  Head,  Eencbnrcli-street. — 
We  may  add  to  the  particulars  given  in  onr  last 
that  the  whole  of  the  asphalte  work  in  the  above 
building  (of  which  there  is  a great  deal)  was 
executed  by  the  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company. 

Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution. 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
will  take  place  at  27,  Farringdon-street,  on 
February  27th,  Mr.  Edwin  Lawrence,  president 
elect,  in  the  chair. 

Cambrian  Archseological  Association. — 
The  Cambrian  Archaju!o«ioal  Association  have 
fixed  Carnarvon  as  the  locale  for  their  annual 
Conference,  to  be  held  in  Augnst  next. 


TENDERS 

For  alteratioDB  and  additions  to  No.  8,  Wimpole-street, 
for  Air.  H.  Phillips.  Mr.  Joba  Noyes,  architect;  Mr. 
S,  T.  Thacker,  surveyor:— 

Morter £3,642  0 0 

Brass  3,3H7  0 0 

PHtrick  .,  3.323  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  & HUl 3,193  0 0 

Braid*  Co 3,043  0 0 


For  three  warehonses.  Tabernacle- 
EalclilT.  Mr.  J.  Groom,  architect; — 

Frout  

Lewis  

Warne 

Wyeth 

Crockett 

Aitehison  & Walker  

Smith  

Marsland 

Cowland  

Burmaa  

Warr 

Allen  & Son  

Bayes,  Brothers,  & Allen 

Sabey  & Son  

Jiiod  & Hawkings 

Mattock  Brothers  

Bracher  & Son 

Nightingale  

Scamp  & Bowtle  

Crabbe 

Battley  


-walk,  for  Mr.  W. 

£6,100  0 0 
6,936  0 0 
6,939  0 0 
6,635  0 0 
6,630  0 0 

5.687  0 0 

6.468  0 0 
6,237  0 0 
6 147  0 0 
6,11-i  0 0 
6,112  0 0 
6,000  0 0 
5,000  0 O 
4.9IV5  0 0 
4,892  0 0 
4.659  0 0 
4,820  0 0 

4,782  0 0 
4,743  0 0 

4.687  0 0 
4,633  0 0 


For  Roan’s  Girls’  School,  Greenwich.  Mr.  T.  Dinwiddy, 


architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Lansdown 


Smith,  Bros £5.530 

Bridel  ' 

B alley 

Coles  

Tongue  

Bayes,  Bros  . 

Hnrt 

Cox  

Nightingale  , 

Marsland  .... 

Prebble  

Thomas  


Killby  (accepted).. 


6,350  20  > 

6.300  205 

5 245  205 

6,2ll  238 


Extra 
if  Portland 
stone  and 
red  brick. 

£335 


265 

244 


For  the  erection  of  stables  for  forty  horses,  for  the 
Corporation  of  Portsmouth.  Mr.  J,  E.  Grestorex, 
architect ^ 

Bramble,  Brothers 

Cooper 

Light  

Burbrldge  

Lowe  

Ward  

Bapley  & Son 

Lewis  (accepted)  

Barues 

Hayter 


..£2,200  0 
..  2,193  0 
..  2,179  0 
..  2,127  0 
..  2,125  0 
..  2,115  0 
2,070  0 
..  1,948  0 
..  1,9  0 0 


For  erectou  of  a warehouse  in  Bartholomew-close,  for 
Rev.  J.  Abbiss.  Mr.  W,  Hudson,  srchitect;  Messrs. 
Forge  & Hudson,  surveyors  :• 

PalmorAi  Son 

Newman  & .Mann 

Holland  & Haunen  ..... 

Hill,  Higua,  & UiU 

Sewell  & Son 

"Weeks  * Bon 


..  £2,292 


1,993  0 
1,963  0 
1,899  0 


For  erection  of  proposed  new  ebureh  for  tbe  dis- 
trict of  Holy  Trinity,  Beckenham.  Messrs.  Daukes 
Clarke,  architects ; Mr.  George  Hackford,  snrveyor : — 

Nightingale  £8,772  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill  8.750  0 0 

Perry  & Co 8,535  0 0 

Willicombo  A Oakley 8,403  0 0 

Williams  & Son  8,310  0 0 

Manley  A Rogers 8,261  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall 8,170  0 0 

Toi-gue  7,623  0 0 

For  erecting  three  warehouses  in  Ba’h-street,  Newgate- 
etreer,  for  Alderman  Sir  B.  8.  Phillips.  Mr.  Thomas 
Chamberlain,  architect;  Mr.  B.  B.  Wil-oo,  su-veyor:— 
Fish  , .£11,621  0 0 


Prii  chard 

A-hby  

Killby 

Trollope  

Patrick 

Hill,  Higgs,  A Hill 

Br.ss 

Moiter  


Iu,7l7  0 0 
10,651  0 0 
10,663  0 0 
10,655  0 0 
10,190  0 0 
9 941  0 0 
9,767  0 0 
9,748  0 0 


For  dwelling-house  and  offices  at  Addiscombe,  Croydon, 
forMr.  W.  H.  Woods.  Messrs.  C.  A F,  Eutley,  arehi- 
tects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Blackwell: — 

Bearle...... £1,635  0 0 

Bmilb  1,513  0 0 

Taylor.. I,5d4  0 0 

Hart 1.443  0 0 

Jarrett 1,441  0 0 

Baker  1,417  0 0 

Loe  1,395  0 0 

Marriage 1,37  8 0 0 

For  extension  of  promises  at  Nos.  124  and  128,  High, 
street,  Camdea-town  ; — 

Kelly,  Bros £497  0 0 

Gould  A Brand 439  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  62  to  58,  Hainp- 
stead-road,  for  Mr.  Tom  Boocock 

Beaton  £^‘0  0 0 

Turner  A Henderson 420  0 0 

Gould  A Braud  358  0 0 


For  now  premises,  High-atreet,  Hampstead,  for  th& 
ondon  and  South- Western  Bank  (Limited)  Messrs. 

. A I.  S.  Edmestoa,  architects.  Quautiiiea  by  Mr.  Geo. 
[oriimer ^ _ 

Cook £1,720  0 0 

Watts  I,e96  0 0 

Burford  4,670  0 0 

Ball  ..  0 0 

Grover 1,482  0 0 

Bracher  l,-i44 

Smith  A Co 1,390 

Perkins  1,297  0 0 

Qonld  A Brand 1,'269  0 O 
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For  altrratioaa  and  additional  etory  at  Lis&OD>groye,  for 
Messrs.  Spencer,  Turner,  & Boldero:— 

Wafs.'n  £1,520  0 0 


NOW  READY, 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers,  price 
Three  Shillings  each. 

RVADINO  CASES,  price  Two  Shillings. 
COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  Gratis. 

The  THIRTY.PuUtiTJl  VOLUME  of  “ THE 
BUILDER"  (bound),  for  the  year  1876,  price 
One  Guinea. 


TMPROVEMENT  in  BOOKEEEPING.-tl 

_]_  A new  SfBtem,  Ploglsor  Donule  Bo  try,  ipeclAllr  adapted  M 
BmLDBAfi  and  COXTBACTOR8.  b;  tbe  Oaluer  o(  tbe  Birkbe-M 

Tartlcnlara  sect  post  free  on  appticatloa 
.<a  3,  Agar-street,  Strand,  Loudon,  VT.O 


^rks  & Roberta 


Temple  & Foster 


Mr.  HKKETa  BEVB] 


French., 


New  EdlUoB  (18761,  Sto.  pp  price  52a  8d. 

P WILT'S  E^JCYCLOP^DIAof  ARCHI) 

V_T  TBCTUBE,  Uletoricat,TbBoretical, 
with  more  chan  1,100  .Bugruvinga  on  W. 

Drawings  by  J,  8.  Qwilt.  “ — ' — ‘ 

Addltlona  by  WTATT  E 

of  British  Archiuctc  ; 

Kograruigs  by  0.  JBWITT.  and  nearly  SflO  othr 
London"  - ■■■ 


For  the  erection  of  hoaaes  and  shops  in  St,  Andrew’s- 
road,  Hastings,  for  Air,  J.  Reeves,  Messrs.  Gross  & Wells, 
architects : — 

£3,009  0 0 
3,' 30  0 0 


id  Practical ; lUtutrat«kl 

. ._i  by  E Branaton.  tcol  , 

Revlaed,  with  Alterations  and  conatderabli 
. .’APWOETH,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Instlinti 
additionally  illustrated  with  nearly  400  VFoo'll 
tnrl  rr,.rl7  2^  Woodcuta  , 

LONOMAN8  « CO 


Crnttenden  & Co. 


iSatH  Stone  ot  Oesi  qcuLllt^. 

aANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Qaanymen  and  Suine  Merohants. 

Liflt  of  Frioee  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdta, 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kinf^dom,  on 
application  to 

Rath  Rtd^ne  Office,  Oorsham,  Wilts  fADvr]. 


Womersley. 


Wood 


Howell  & Sou, 


row  ready,  In  crown  8vo.  with  33  W.«>.icu'«,  i,noe  3^  6d.  cloth,  i 

^HE  AMATEUR  ME0HANIC£! 

PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK;  describing  the  different  To<il 
ilred  in  ibe  W^orkshop,  the  uses  "f  them,  and  bow  to  use  thei^ 
1 examples  of  different  Kinds  of  W„rk,  Ac.  aud  full  Denodpliait 
Drawluga  By  .ARTHDR  H.  G.  HOBSON. 

Limdon:  L«JNQMAN3  * CO.  : 


Harman  

Parker  & Co 

Basteli  (accepted) 


For  steam  cooking  and  engineering  works  at  the  now 
union  workhonse,  Chester.  Messrs.  Perkins  a,  Sons, 
arobitects ; — 

Jeakes&Co £3,350  0 0 


Pat«m  oeiemtio  CemouL,  tnchaonoie  one 
iisnal  sand,  is  maoh  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plaetering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Bzoellent  snbstitnte  for  Portland  eement  foi 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 1,  Great 
Oollege-Btreet,  H.W.  TAdyt.! 


TEXT-flOOKS  OP  SCIBNCB. 

In  small  8to.  with  219  ^O'ldcuta,  piineSa.  6d. 

^HE  ELEMENTrfof  MACHINE DESIGI 

J_  an  lotroductlon  to  th-  rrmciplna  which  dtUrmlne  the  Arrang 
meat  and  PropomoDS  ot  the  Parts  of  Machines,  snd  a Collection 
Buies  for  Machine  Deeigo. 

By  W.  C.  UNWIN.  Profeesor  of  Hydraulle  end  Mechanics 
Eogineerlng  at  the  Royal  ludian  Civil  Buiilueenog  College. 
Loudon:  LONG.MANa  A CO. 


Bennett,  Bros. 


Heaps  A Robinson  

Ooddard  A Massey 

Nelson  A Sons  

Wood  A Howitt  (accepted)  

Armetrung,  Whitehead,  A Co.,.. 

For  reinstating  after  fire  No.  91,  B 
Messrs.  Walton,  Hassall,  A Port.  M 
Hnxiey,  architects: — 

Baugh 

Lathey,  Bros  (accepted)  

For  new  shop-front,  Ac. 

Laihey,  Bros,  (accepted) 

For  alterations  at  the  Uanley  Arms 

Bhonnur  

Hurley  .. 

Ouihwaite !.!!!!!!!!!! 


SeysBoif  Fatent  Metallic  Lays  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

[.  STODABT  A 0( 
Office: 

No.  90.  Oannon-street.  B.O.  fADTr-T 


Now  really,  12mo.  ball  bound,  4s.  ; limp  olotn,  ga  6d.  (postage  4c| 

T OCKWOOD’S  BUILDER’S  and  OONJ 

\J  TRAtrrOB'S  PRICE  BOOK  for  1877.  Bdlted  by  F.  T.  Hi 
MI  LLBB.  Architect.  Ac  with  lateet  prtou  to  present  tip-'  — ' 

known  and  relied  on,  the  whole  revised  and  re-edited.” 


-BuUdifU 

London  : CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Btatlonera'  HaU-court,  Aft 


Just  published,  ISino.  cloth,  with  nearly  300  Illnstratlons,  3a  6d.  ,|> 
(postage  ad  ). 

IDLtTMBING  : A Text- Book  to  the  Practiced 

I of  tbe  Art  or  Craft  of  the  Plnuiiwr.  With  Chapters  npop 
House  Drainage,  embodying  the  laieei  liuprovements.  By  W.  Jl4 
BUCHAN.  Sanitary  Euglniwr.  I 

‘ Will  he  welcome-I  as  the  work  ol  a preoileal  mMter  of  his  trade.‘l4 
— Puilie  l/ealtb.  "Mr.  Buchan's  work  will  net  only  be  of  servisa  k'i 
the  young  plumber,  but  to  ibe  body  of  tbe  uation  as  well.'— /ren. 
London  : CROaBY  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Sucicmers'  Hall-cftgrt.  K.<H 


The  Seyssel  and  Meuallio  Iiaya  Aaphalte 

Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenc),  Office,  38,  Ponltry, 
B.O. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
oonrBea,  warehonse  floors,  flat  riwfa,  stables,  cow- 
sheds  and  milk-rcxims,  granaries,  tnn.rooms, 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  [ADvx.j 


Whitland  Abbey  Ch?een  Slates. 


Now  reahy,  prioe  4.1 

T AXTON’S  BUILDERS'  PRICE  BOOBli 

lA  for  1877,  oonbalDiDgabsre72.0<>0  prioes.  oarefolly  corrected  aaifi 
rerteed  aocordiag  to  the  preseut  prioes  of  ms'erlal  and  labottn ' 
together  wirb  many  new.  useful,  and  Important  inemorandA. 

KRLLY  A CO.  51.  Great  Queeu-Htreot,  Liueolu's  Inn.  W.O. 
8IMPK1N  A CO.  Statiduer.'  Hall-ooart.  B 0 ; and  all  BiokseUen.  I 


For  rebuilding  villa  residence,  stable 
stForest-gate,  Essex,  for  Mr.  A.  Quail. 
Charcb,  architects 


Qaarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro. 
duoing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samplee 
and  further  partionlars,  apply  to  the  MAJ)I AGER, 
Olynderwen.  Carmarthenshire.  TAnyr.] 

Blue  Roofing  Slates  are  delivered,  in  full 

trnck-loade,  free  to  any  railway  station  in  Great 
Britain,  direct  from  the  North  Wales  Quarries, 
by  J.  SESSIONS  & SONS,  Gloucester,  who 
will  quote  current  prices  and  terms  upon 
application. — [Advt.] 


ghurmnr. 


Wood  A Son 


Now  Ready,  price  9-.  61. 

London  bridge  : Shall  London  Brldgfli 

be  Widened,  or  shall  • New  BHrtgo  be  built  near  the  Tower  I . 
Dy  EDWARD  BRAIVERD  WEBB  and  JAMES  ROLLANdl 
Members  ot  tbe  Institution  of  Civil  Buiiiuaera.  With  a U.p. 
London  : E.  A.  P-  N.  8P0S,  48,  Cbsrtng-croaa 


For  drainage  works,  Wouldham,  Kent, 
Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  J.  H.  Andrews 
Jefferys  . j 


, nnder  the  Enra! 
'8,  surveyor 
£299  0 0 


Oeboaro. 


Gates 


A NE?7  AND  IMPOKTANT  WORK  ON  ',3 
ART  INDUSTRY. 

Part  I. 

METAL  - WORK 

Illa*tratingthe  Chief  Processes  employed  by 
The  Goldsmith,  Silveesuith,  Jeweller,  anj* 
Art-workman  in  Bii.tss,  Copper,  Iron,  i, 
Steel,  Bro.nze,  or  other  Metal. 

With  more  than  Twelve  Hundred  fine  Illustrations,  . 
London:  VIRTUE  & CO.  (Limited),  Ivy-lane’ 


West  (accepted) 


For  the  erection  of  probationary  wards  at  the  Holhom 
r«,„v.  Mr.  H.3aion  Snell,  architect 

£1,650  0 0 

1,415  0 0 

1,443  0 0 

1,397  0 0 

1,384  0 0 


cUilJHELMUKiK  & KiJiiAJ^. 


Bamford 


Howard 
Warr  ... 


*-g^H^AR[.ES  glCOLLINCi 


Linfield 


i ^oLLiNfiE’s  Patent  aiNGEb, 

'^LEVBR,  SCREW,*  BARREL  BOLTS. 

sod  IMPROVED  QATK  FITTINOB  ot  every  Desenptlon, 

36a,  borough  road, 

liscount  to  Builders.  Tr\xTT\.\aT  .i  n 

trated  List,  two  itampa  LONDON,  S.£, 


Dover,  Bi 


Coles  (accepted) 


l,3i5  0 0 

- - block  of  model  cottages  at  Peck- 
fletcher,  architect 

£6,167  0 0 

A Allen s.S'iO  0 0 

6,740  0 0 


ADAM’S  OLD  BOOK  on  ARCHITEC 

TURK.— df  6e.  will  be  given 'or  a copy.  I hree  volumes,  pnVi 
Iuhed*boutl790.-X.  Y.  Z.  61.  Bedford  row,  Lonoon.  W,C. 


Bhapley 


Price  One  Shilling,  a Short  Treatise,  explaining  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Ventilation,  entitled 

FEESH  AIE  IN  THE  HOUSE,  AND  HOW  TO  SECURE  IT.’,!' 

By  JAMES  CURTIS, 

BUILDEH  OF  CHURCHES,  HALLS,  SCHOOLS.  CONSEKVaTORIES,  4ro.  IN’  IRON  AND  ZINC. 
LIGHTINl^J^NTILATING,  and  WARMING  on  NATURAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  PRINCIPLES.  The  Authol 
prepared  to  VENTILATE  BUILDI.SGS  ■ fet'-ry  descriptinn,  including  Churches,  Halls,  Reading-rooms,  Libraries, 
leatres,  Public  and  Private  Offices,  Dweliing-h  iuses,  Cehars.  or  Vaults,  Ac. 

Having  for  many  years  made  the  subject  of  Ventilation  his  purticular  care,  and  having  been  uniformly  snocessfiji 
s^vf  .u®  made  use  of,  will  eunramee  all  Works  of  this  description  that  he  may  undertakoll" 

By  this  system  ihe  obnoxiona  introdaclion  of  Perforated  Bricks  or  Iron  Gratings  in  walN  is  entirely  dispensed  with' ' 
Estimates  and  Plans  famished  on  application.  No  299,  EUSTON-ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

M.-T.  W.-P.  C.-H.  K T.-X.  T.  Z.-B.  S.-B.  P.- 
V.— a.  3-W.  R.— H.  H.  & H.— 8.  T.— Dr.  O.— L.— 
S 8 — P.  Bros  — C.  L.— B.  A H.— W.  8.— C-  A F.  R.— 
H.  C.— H-  8.  8-— B.  a Co.— S.  J.— E.  B.— O.  McK.— 
J.  H.— E.  a.  B — W.  H.  W.  (dependa  on  otrcumstaucea 
Ivlce)  — J.  0.  H.  (thaU  be  looked  to). 
npeUod  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

lU  of  facts,  llsta  of  tenders,  Ae.  must  bo  accompanied 
and  addreu  of  the  eender,  not  neoeeaarliy  for 


FURTHER  ISSUE  OP  5,000  SHARES  IN  THE  CAPITAL  OF 

MARMOREAN  MARBLE  COMPANY,  LIMITI 

BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

(Incorporated  noder  the  Companies  Acta,  1862  and  18G7,  whereby  the  liability  of  members  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  Shares  subscribed  for.) 

£20,000,  in  20,000  SHARES  of  £1  eacL  (with  power  to  increase). 

IO9.  Deposit  on  Application,  and  10s.  on  Allotment. 

DIBECTOHS, 

ononrable  Lord  Francis  G.  Godolphin  Osborne,  Chairman.  Auditor.— George  Harber,  Esq.  12,  King-street,  Cheapside,  E.O. 

o , „ Bankers. — The  London  and  South-Western,  snd  Branches, 

arty,  Esq.  127,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  and  Croydon,  Architect  ^ o . -n  -i  ^ t w 

roque.  Esq.  38,  King  WiJliam-Btreet,  E.C.  (Patentee).  Manager  and  Secretary.— Emile  de  Latoque,  Esq. 

OFFICES 


36,  KING  WILLIAM  - STREET,  E.C. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

Soagliola.  orany  othvr  imitation  marble,  and  combine  with  greator 
eneapness  of  producilon  tbe  advantige  ol  being  barUer,  more  manaeo- 
aoie.  Hiiii  more  eaelly  applii-d. 

BEING  FORMED  ON  THB  CO-OPERATIVE 

shakeho^de^rb  J^>tended  to  supply  none  but 

^ Builder  holding  not 

lOM  chan  ^IVE  will  be  entitled  to  the  following  groat  advautages  not 
known  lu  the  Building  Trade:  — 

inspect,  choose,  and  pnrohaso  their 
STOVES.  TILKS,  SLATES, 
BRICKS,  CEMENT.-,,  Ac  from  tbe  tiorooany's  Stock,  being  allowed 
uj^n  the  whole,  say  SIX  MONTHS’  CKKOIT  WITH  DISCOUNT 
2.  The  fomwy  dealing  largely  in  all  tlie  above  matertais.  and  not 
haimg  to  obtain  their  profit-  exclusively  fr-m  oue,  will  be  able  to 

• ffer  each  artlclo  at  folly  to  per  cent,  below  any  oiher  house,  and 

* , credit  than  can  now  be  obtained  for  cash. 

a.  itucoulldffliUy  eipeoied  that  20  per  cent,  dividend  will  bo  paid 


and  the  advantages  offered  to  puichaelng  ehareholders  would,  li  1 
moot  cases,  be  eijual  to  50  per  cent  on  thnlr  inveetmeut. 

4.  Tbe  Cumfauy  intend  laauiug  a pneo-current  every  month  ti  li 
enable  their  sbarehulders  to  beuouie  better  acquainted  with  thnl 

Builders  deeirons  of  obtaining  tbe  afuteeidd  advantages  for  thdl 
Cuming  Spring  and  Summer  seaeoua,  should  apply  for  Shaxte  without' 


ot  De  LaKique's  Patent  Marble#,  which  bear  an  exquisite  poliab,  quite 
•qua  to  tbe  rarer  and  more  ooetly  forelgu  marbles  in  bnillamy  and 
elegance  of  appearance,  wbllst  they  can  be  deUvered  to  tbe  market 
M one-fourth  tbe  once,  aud  In  many  cases  at  a cost  less  tluus  paintuig 
•orgraintnB,  and  u.,t  eic-erting  Asphalt*. 

ALSO  FOR  THE  Sale  iiP  REAL  MARBLES.  TtLES.  CEMENTS. 
STOVES,  SLATES,  BRICKS,  or  other  mamifactuves  luddeutal  to 
ttie  busineea  ol  the  Omipejiy,  and  for  supplying  and  flttluB  up  such 
■laoufactures. 

The  Ai'ificial  Marbles  are  appllrable  to  all  decorative  purposes,  and 
®n  h--  mwufactuied  Into  every  coeoelvable  shape  into  which  raarrde 
IB  M can  be  applied.  They  are  perfect  lac-similes  of  all  thedlffereot 
varielira  of  marble,  thecolour  being  blended  aud  veined  in  the  thick- 
a d depth  of  Ihe  material  as  In  marble  itself  aud  are  nut  meraly 
'^"Sralnlag.  or  the  colours  floated  on  enamelled 
late.  They  can  bo  sawn,  dressed,  and  polished  equal  to  the  very 
iD«tt  and  most  costly  matbla  They  are  infinitely  superior  to  any 


The  hualnets  of  the  Company  baa  commence 
eratlve  toroiA  then  being  large  orders  already  ' 


Every  lafomLation  and  facility  for  Inquiries  will  be  afforded  tri 
apulica'ne  at  the  Company's  Offices,  where  3PBUIMENS  UF  THH' 
A&riFICIAL  MARBLES,— manufactured  and  In  slabs,— may  | 

FcoBpectus  free  on  application. 


Feb.  24,  1877.] 
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INNOCUOUS,  INODOROUS, 

NON-POISOIOUS  PAINT. 

l\/ HITE-LEAD  SUPERSEDED.  PERMANENT  WHITE  SECURED. 

[jRiFFiTHS’  Patent  White 

OK/  IIsT  OIL), 

THE  ONLY  EEALLY  EFFECTIVE 

SUBSTITUTE  FOB  WHITE-LEAD. 


Dliis  Pigment  possesses  “ BODY  ” and  “ COVEEING  POWER  ” quite  equal  to  tlie  Best 

White-Lead,  hut,  unlike  it, 

WILL  NOT  CHANGE  COLOUR 

when  exposed  to  Sewer  and  other  Gases. 

SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEN  GAS,  which  turns  White-Lead  perfectly  BlacTc,  HAS  NO 
SEEBCT  WHATEVER  upon  “ GRIEEITHS’  PATENT  WHITE.” 

It  has  nearly  TWICE  THE  VOLUME  of  Lead,  and  is  therefore  far  more  Economical, 
3eiiig  practically  about  Half  the  Price. 

It  WORKS  AS  FREELY  as  White-Lead,  and  combines  readily  with  Colours  without 
Injuring  their  tint. 

'•  GRIFFITHS’  PATENT  WHITE  ” contains  no  Lead  in  any  form,  and  therefore  it  can 
never  give  rise  to  “ Lead  Colic,”  a disease  so  fatal  to  Painters  and  Makers  of  White-Lead. 


The  following  are  Extracts  from  a few  of  the  many  Testimonials  received  from  practical  men  who  have 
carefully  tested  the  pigment 

Professor  Barff  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Lairds  and  Colours  to  Society  of  Arts,  CItemist  to  Royal  Academy,  &c.,  London. 

Has  great  body,  covers  well,  absolutely  resists  the  action  of  foul  air,  a red  heat  will  not 
permanently  alter  its  appearance,  will  always  retain  its  opacity/*’ 

SEcSSrS.  JohnSOIl  & Sons,  Assayer  to  Bank  of  Englaml,  II. M.  Mint,  Council  of  huHa,  London,  <£‘c.  c&c. 

Much  more  stable  than  White  Lead/’ 


lessrs.  Lutschaunig  & Qo..,LiveTpool  Assay  Office.  r,  i i rr  j tt  jj  . 

‘^Body  dense  and  opaque,  covers  better  than  White-Lead,  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  nas  no 
effect  upon  it,  does  not  blister,  absolutely  neutral  towards  iron,  &c.,  will  entirely  supersed.© 
White-Lead/’ 


TVf-p.  T,  Britton,  Late  Surveyor  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Wcrrhs,  London.  ^ ^ ... 

Superior  to  any  other  similar  substance  I have  ever  met  with — is  a pure  white,  retains  its 
opacity,  is  not  affected  by  foul  air,  has  a good  body/’ 

Messrs.  J.  H.  & S.  Johnson,  Oil  and  Paint  Merchants,  Liverpool. 

“ Has  the  body  of  Lead,  but  does  not  tarnish  like  it.” 

Mr.  F.  A.  Barrow,  White-Lead  Merchant,  191,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow.  _ ■ t t 

Covers  better  and  a greater  surface,  and.  in  colour  is  superior  to  White-Lead. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Tozer,  Practical  Decorator,  <Ec.,  56,  Treherne  Road,  London. 

“ The  best  thing  that  has  been  brought  under  my  notice.” 

Mr.  G.  Brewer,  Decorator,  54,  Crawshay  Road,  London.  • t .3  i t ^9 

“ A beautiful  White,  far  superior  to  W hite-Lead.  Will  mix  with  colours  White-Lead,  destroys. 

Mr.  W.  Male,  Painter,  Oxton. 

“ Does  not  blister  with  a degree  of  heat  that  destroys  Lead.” 


GRIFFITHS,  FLETCHER,  &,  BERDOE, 

LIVERPOOL-30  and  32,  Seel  Street.  LONDON-107,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
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ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c. 

A LARGE  STOCK.  5 It.  to  12  ft.  high.  Seleotione,  25g.  per  100 ; 2103.  per  1,000,  free  on  Rail. 
Also  General  Nnreery  Stock,  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  &c.  very  Cheap,  to  effect  a Clearance. 
CHARLES  NOBLE,  BAGSHOT. 

Catalogues  on  Application. 


X PRIVATE  rONTHAtrr,  iha  TIUBEB  DowiUndlng  upon  ll' 
Eat&ta  kiiovu  aa  No.  I.  AHdia'jn-ro«d.  KanAtngr.oti.-~For  pailiculai 
tanulfo  of  Mr.  D.  W ASTON,  1.  AddHon-road,  W. 


PDBCHASR  Five  M.Jiog*i,y  Six-raiielled  DmiES  aWi 

, (t.  by  3 ft.  ; ftl....  Two  P«ir»  of  C<wmeiu  8«h.'a  and  Frames,  witf 
•ide-ligbu  and  lot.-Ii.hu  er,  about  0 ft  S lu.  high  t>v  8 ft.  wide 
»l»o,  Three  Pain  of  Plate  glaee  Sashes  aud  Fratnee.  aN»u' fi ft  8 in 
bjr  6 ft.  6 In. — Full  parUtulara  and  prire  loBuilder,  17,  Argjll-muaie, 
JtlDg»-cro«a.  ■ • ».<  --i 


H 


AEEIS  & ARCHER, 


_ No  1P6.  Ol.D-STREBT.  ST.  LUKPrS. 

CABPENTER8  and  JOINEBS  to  the  TRADE. 
Betlmate*  given  fi.r  Doort  ■"  ' 


0.7?;  “*  Wiudowd,  hhop,  Otfloe,  and  WarehntiM 

rittinga  Every  description  of  Jvuien’ work  on  the  shortest  notice 
Doon  kept  In  stock. 


TjiRENCH  POLISHING, 

E.p.rt„..d 

J.  ELLEHTON,  ( 


Designs  efficiently  prepared  from 

ROCDH  SKETCH  KS  or  otherwise  PEKSPEtTTIVPJi  nn  j \vw 
•nd  COLOURED,  or  ETCHED,  in  ihT  Stit  .fyle  ^ 

MYERS  TAYLOR, 

No.  g,  BURTON-CRESCENT.  RUSSELL  SQUARE,  W.C, 


TTOUSE  and  ESTATE  CARPENTER 


fpJLERS’  and  BRICKLAYERS’  COM- 

boys,  and  Bricklayers  wiiling^'’^,’’  Uk““hem' M^Apor^nlk^^^  are 
AKTUUR  BIRD.  Clerk.  6,  Bedford 


pARTNERSHIP.-To  ARCHITECTS- 


JUNIOR  PARINERlaa.eil.^ubluhed  PraciiiT  Co-^'n 


PARTNERSHIP.— 10,000/.  to  15,000/- 

iu  ■*"  for  the  lutrodiietion  of  a’oentleuian 


.nopi«it.._..,  

»..in»  "pAnT»tr.itc;s™ 

PAEKBIl.  Sou.,,.,..  17,  BMI.rt.™,  llLr.  ■ ■ 


JUNIOR  PARTNERSHIP  WANTED 


QTONEWARE  pipe  .nnd  Brick  and  Tilt 

Uao  (or  one  who  ihoroughU 
’indrtiundslhe  huainec- . (o  Take  aHH  A Hk -t.,i  *.  . 


irndrtsUndslhe  husinec-), 
Works  near  London,  n 
Jlr.  E.  HUGHES,  2,  O 


. .....  .ooroughlt 

jd  the  Miknagemeu* 
eptlounhie  references  rrqoir-d.-Adtlir.. 
.lu-bulldiiig-,  Basinghall-etrect,  Loudon. 


"pUPIL.  All  Architect  and  Surveyor,  also 

fiufi'ey^'r.  ill  practice  In  the  Province.,  baa  » 
'AUANCY  li-r  a youi.g  GeurUmanaa  PUPIL  Terms  monVr  re — 
L.^odo“*'  ^ “o-  8,  The  Chase,  CUrbam  comuiou. 


M'EaGHERS  WANTED,  for 

A MASONS’  TEUIIN’ICAL  CL\SS 

CARPENTBES'  TEOHN'IOAL  CLASS 
TUENEKS'  TECHNIOiL  CLASS 

w.  R033ITER,  91.  Blackfriars-rood. 

t ONDON  AGENT  WANTED.UJflhe 

JLJ  Tbuimaston  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  (Limited)  neat  I^loMUr  Th> 
Jnd  Fl^^t  “'r'a''  W IJrKks  Rr^flUg 

SS'S-urai  '■  e.  ..uuU.AU. 

s&  nri'y  will  he  required. 

Address.  Mr.  HULLINOWITH.  M .ll.f,ne.Une.  Leicester. 


Draughtsman  wanted.  Must  be 

a colouiut.  Accueiomed  to  oninmei.t  and  to  enlar.e  fro... 
smaudrawingi —Ad-lrest.  BUitKE  * lui  ir  1.  “,,,  '^'“ 


ASSlbTAI^T  (Architect’s) 

Competent  in  all  hrauihes  of  th' 
oonyersant  win,  inn,  woik.  Teattmonm 
applicauu  iiractfe.l  experience  auri  sal-rv  ...  ._ 

^heater,  Civil  Enslueer^lblon-sli^riTed^ 


Wan  TEL. 

ifeesion,  but  espevially 


A SSISTANT  WANTED,  in  the  office  of  an 

aUHVEl'OR.  Abstracting, 

8.  No.  751'.  C 


. — ..g  drawlnge.— Address, 

■ ■ - — X of  "Toe  Builder  " 

A SSISTANT,  well  up  in  Gothic  detail 

U 1 and-peisnective,  required  by  t.  W.  D.  7,  Queen  Anne's-gate, 


A 


S-ISTaNT  clerk  of  WORKS.— 

liiililTrs'^o^k'add^M  I*"!  exiwrlsQce 

limple  Quantities. —Applicallous.  in  writlng^to  be's^nl^ 

led  Ov  ta,tlm..,...Iu  ....  . oe  sent.  ai.™ui- 


panied  by  teatlinimi 

DwrJliugi  Company,  34.  Finsoury-clrcus,  E-C,  ’ "ftil 
Applications  must  be  sent  In 


A1 


IBLaND  railway. — The  Directors 

tnea^r^Vd^e"'*?*^  o^WO^KS  fully  competent  w sup-rm- 


^OOKKEhPER,  with  a hnowledcre  of  the 

±J  BuUdlug  Trade,  WANTED.— Adorc-s.  .taiiii.r -?«  ....i  


i-il.  WATKIN-.  Lime,  Brick,  Stone,  SUie.  ano  nm • 
WhauTSfird.  »t-d  Slating,  Bridge 

/"^LERK  4(Outdoor)  W^ANTED,  on  a lartfe 

A— Jub. — A.  K.  9,  Biahopagaie-avenne.  f'.amoi.iiiaj.freet,  EC  ° 


■ • — — 'I  .“••“oK^aic-aicuue,  Lotnoiiiiieoitreet,  EC 

TPbTIMATING  CLERK.-WaNTED, 

Cheese  ? ‘‘“"■"“dhiy  quaiiecd  estim  v 


age.  aaiary  reqi 

Offloe  of  "The  Builder,' 


),  m a 

- - a ..wuiMugui}  yuaiiDCU  ns  1 1 of  tTINO 

- had  good  experience  lu  Dmdou  trade  Fir-t- 

chanicter  and  ability  indispeo-abla— Adores* 

Bulldc'*'''*""*'  ■'bere  last  employed,  to  No,  730 


JUNIOR  CLERK  WANTED.  Must  be 

O quick  at  figure*,  and  willlog  to  make  himself  generally 

iieeful,  — Adcirees.  In  own  h»ndwrlUug.  statlug  terms,  tc.  T.  NTE. 
Builder,  Eallug,  Middinex,  W, 

J^LERK  of  WORKS  or  Builder’s  Eoreman. 

WANrED.a  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  go.  d Builder's  Foreman, 
to  Take  ('har.e  of  geiietul  Repairs  and  Alleraiious  and  seneral 
Estate  Work  on  ibe  Eeta'e  of  ihe  Duke  of  Marlb-irougli,  K CJ  at 
Blenheim.— Address,  auvlng  qoMliflcatiom  ai  d ealary  required  with 
Copies  of  tesiiimmlals.  lo  WHATELEY,  MILWaRD,  & CO  41 
Waierloo-strest,  Birmingham. 

JNSPECTOR  of  ^VOKKS  WANTED, 

X Wio  must  thoroughly  uoderstind  Uasoery,  Brickwork,  Til-. 
work,  anti  the  Mai.a.eiu-iit  of  Woikmer..— Addre-*.  suting  prrrh.ua 
experience.  *g»,  and  salary  required,  to  the  REdJDENT  ENGINEER 
Dock  Office.  Hull. 

ptOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS.— W.aoted, 

1 a good  WIIRKINO  FORKIIAN.  who  uuderatands  Plans,  to 
take  Chsrirr  of  the  n-w  Bo^rd  Schools  at  Noribamptou.  O00.I  wages 
N.'lie  but  thoroughly  cniiipelent  men  ue«d  apply.  Applicaiion  to  be 
made  Is  EDWA HD BARIXIW.  Builder.  Rotowel',  Nortbamntmiahlre. 

\/JaN  Wanted  (thoroushly  competent), 

.'1  to  SUPKRISTEND  the  ERECTION  of  anew  CHURCH  — 
Ad.'rese,  with  references  and  leim*.  to  635.  Office  of  '•  The  Buil.ler." 

L^UKEMAN.  — Wanted,  a thoroughly 

X good  practical  FOREMAN  to  Take  Charge  of|  a C.innlry  Job. 

irs^sl’uffi^o'f-’lS^Butlclr'”* 

Jit  0 R E M A N of  CARPENTERS  and 

X JciISKaS  WANTED,  on  an  EsUte  in  the  country,  for  a 
p-tmaneney.  Must  uiid-r-iand  cutting  up  and  economical  use  of 
hoin—grnwn  timber ; ^cl  must  have  a thoroughly  pmcllcal  knuw- 

fun.Gh  e?cel?ei't^hatacTeV'as  m's^lcu"'  * e»buo‘ 

aud  industry.  A coinfnria'ilB  hou-e  and  gs”  ru.*to^addillou^to^g.«i 
wages,  will  be  provided  to  a suiuhie  mau.— Apply.  sUMng  wages 
r-quirnl.  and  lu'I  particuUra  to  AOENT,  care  of  Mr.  Smith,  Stationer, 
Chipping  Norton,  Oion. 

VyOEKING  FOREMAN  of  MASONS 

ANTED-— Apply,  to  J.  H.  WATKINS,  Bridge  Wh.rf, 

U;  ORKING  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS 

1 . A writer  anrl  grainer  preleirtd. 

Apply,  T.  N^  E,  Bull  le-.  EUlng.  Miil.lleaex,  W. 

U/  ORKING  FOREMAN  (good)  WANTED, 

• » to  T..ke  Charge  of  a Small  JOB  at  the  West  End.  Must  he 

\\l  ORKING  FOREMAN  of  Carpenters 

• WANTED,  to  Manage  Outtown  Jabs.  Must  he  thoroughly 
sober,  pushing,  u-ed  t.  men.  and  hue  had  exp-ri>nce  In  asimilir 
capscity.— Aridm*. 'gliing  sge,  w,.gB*,  and  references  t ) late  em- 
ployem,  CHARLES  L'LaBIUUB,  Builder  and  Contractor.  Baubuiy, 

/JENERAL  FOREMAN  (Carpenter  pre- 

\ / furred)  Wanted,  thnrou,hlyefflclent.  to  aulerinteiirt  geuBMl 

Repair!  Iipo.i  Uou.6  Property,  Must  hare  fli»t-cl«oi  lefeiences  A 
gusr.n  ee  required. -Apply  tj  PaLATINaTE,  New  Kent  road 
Sutton  Audley. 

QllOPand  MILL  FOREMAN.— WANTED, 

k J a l.igUy  tffuieut  and  experi-ncrd  Man,  to  take  charge  of 
Joiners  shop  and  machinery  on  the  ertiblishui-nt  of  a Loudon 
nuilcier.  A»  ecuiioiuy  of  labour  Is  one  uf  the  first  essrnilals  for  the 
aiqioiutiueni.  ouiytnoite  poswsaiug  The  be‘t  references  as  tomina- 
geria!  abilliies  need  epp.y  ; hut  a Iloeial  tnlary  will  he  paid  to  a 
r-BlIy  flrei-L'liss  man  — Addiew.  with  copies  only  of  iC'tlmouiala  to 
No.  794.  Office  of -'The  Builder."  * 10 

IXLUMIJER  (Steady  Y’orkmaii)  WANTED, 

X lor  a Constancy,- Apply  to  Mes-ra.  BRETT  i feON.  Plumbeis 

St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent,  Releronce  required. 

L)LUJMBER  (experienced)  WANTED,  for  a 

1 good  c.  u try  builoesi  Must  be  Thoroughly  competent  in 

eloeet  and|<iepp-wrll  pump  work,  iron  tube  water  supply,  and  plain 
zinc  work,  and  willing  to  fill  up  o.id  time  la  the  other  br.iiichsj  One 
used  to  a lOUUiry  trade  preferreii.  Om-Uncy  to  a suitable  mao 
“*  "«“■  *'"•  '‘=' 

ULUMBER,  GASFITTER,  and  ZINC- 

I WOKKF.R  (good)  Wanted,  one  who  can  turn  hie  hand  to 
painting.  As  it  is  fora  c.usUuoy  good  references  indispensable — 

A Irtr.w,  sUtliig  wages  required,  to  G.  B.  77.  Termliius-road  East- 
bourne 

I'^OPAVIOKSandMASONS.— BOROUGH 

1 of  D-rbf.-WANTED,  by  the  Urbau  BaniUrv  Authority  for 
a permaiieiicy,  two  good  PaVIORS  and  one  MASON.  They  must  be 
well  recomiueuiied,  ei,.ertenced,  and  of  sober  habile.  WagyaSSs.  per 

*"  s- 

C;aW.SHAKPENER  wanted,  and  to 

kj  mskehimsolfgonoiallyusefuUnthessw-mllls.  A permanency 

Dru‘s:usr.'.i&'‘'' 

,\/lAJN  and  WIFE  WANTED,  to  live  at  a 

•Aie  nisi^n'***  In  a Midland  county, 

n®,  *^7,“  * «o^otn*7!Xddr^^ 

Alias  t.  13.  falsceOaie,  South  KeuslugTon. 

JYaNDY  MaN  Wanted,  good  Car* 

XX  renter,  clever  and  quick  at  general  repalre,  with  wife  and  no 
cbi.ilren  under  14  yearsuf  age,  toliveoii  premises  and  let  the  property, 
keeping  the  same  repsued.  Near  Kennliigton.  Good  peiional 
cbaiai'ers  ludispeuwible  Unly  tb>«e  that  answer  the  above  de.cfip- 
Ilou  need  apply,  eUtiog  age*,  wages  requir«l,  aud  references.— 
Addrsee,  No.  825,  Office  of  "The  Builder," 

V OUTH  (respectable)  WANTED,  who  can 

X trace  neatly  auU  write  a good  hand.- Ad.ine-.  in  own  hand- 
wniing,  sUling  age  and  salary  expected,  W.  E.  R,  3.  Wostmiosler. 
chambere,  B.W. 

■VrEGLECTED  ACCOUNTS  POSTED  UP 

1.1  on  Moderate  Term*,  In  Town  or  country.  Work  measmeJ 
extras  aud  omis-ions  worked  up,  estimate*  priced,  and  geneialdilani.' 
dations  lurveyrd.  l.y  a Huilder'.  Clerk,  of  fuUrteea  yrft'a'  experience 
at  Beucb,  aittl  In  iaadii.g  L-nidoii  Contractor*’  iifflc-..— W.  A-  Z.  care 
ol  Mr*.  Haigh-  Tobatoonist,  9.v,  New  Bioad-street.  E.O- 

JAESIGNER  of  ORNAMENT  (hiGh  cUss). 

A Fsnnauent  KNGAOEMKNT  is  i.peu  to  an  AR1IST  who 
isihnrjughlf  cumveient  todeeigu  decorative  oruam-nt  lu  the  best 
perloda  of  Italian  art  and  a good  orauehieuian  of  the  figure. 

Apply  betiroeu  the  hour*  nf  Two  and  Three  to 

W.  a.  SIMPSON  4 SONS,  Decorator*.  *e 

TAESIGNS  and  DRAWINGS  from  Roue! 

!_/  Sketches.  Quantities,  Out-door  Measuring.  Specifloatiut I 


CHAPMAN  BROTURRS.4 


A KCHITECT  (experienced  in  burveyiugaii 

rx  Building  in  allbrauth-s)  de.lres  KMPLoYME-T.  tbntn 
or  cummissior.  Would  supeiluteud  an  office  nr  e*Tate  Ten 
moderxte.-w.  H.  REID,  14,  Newmau  streef,  Oxfi.rd-etr«et! 

pIVIL  ENGINEER  and  LAND  SUI 

\J  VEVOR  wishes  au  ENGAGEMENT.  Good  draught»man  Ci 
n*o  the  iheodoliTe.  Experienced  in  imnwork.  ic.  Kire'qilasi  tert 
menials.— ED,  F.  LUCY,  3,  Bolm.int-road.  Autletd,  LlverpooL 

J^UANTITY  SURVEYOR  (experienced 

\£^  and  ESTIMATOR,  OFFERS  hts  SERVICES  (in  Town  . 

country!,  to  Aichitects.  Surveror*,  aud  Bnildere,  in  taking  < 
or  pricing  quauti tie*.  prei>BrlDgioecItlcallnu«,  measuring,  and  makle 

(^lUANTITY  SURVEY! JR,  MEASUEEI 

V./  .ud  E3T1M..TOB  OFFRKS  ASaiaTAFCK  (TempoTAilljl  1 

( lUANTITIES  PRICED  aud  EoTIMATEi 

VX  PREPARED  for  Build.riaud  Deroratur*.  Terms  moderate.- 
W.  T.  19,  Swakelry.Griace,  Sher.heia'*  Bush.  W. 

^UK  VEYOR  (experienced  in  town  surveying 

draioage  works)  requires  Teu.VrKry  E.VOAGKMLvr'’^’^S^B 
r'n^'i*"’''  WT'e'tly-— E-  5L  New-road,  LatchforJ.  Wa) 

J~A  KA  U G H T S .VI  a N (expeditious)  am 

X-/  experienced  GENERAL  ASSISTANT  Well  uplndesigi 
peispectivp,  comp»til!oD  and  tbif  .iugh'y  o-  nv-maut  with  profomloiu 
duties.- ARCHtTEl  T.  74,  Cambrioge-etrett.  Hedestou-square,  8.W. 

JJRAUGHTSMAN  and  GENERAl 

X-'  CLERK  (Architect  and  S'lrveyot’s),  aged  24.  desires  Imini 

iliste  ENGAGEMENT.  Has  had  experlonce  with  a District  Surveyoi 
S.  T.  Po't-office,  383.  NowCro-e-ruad,  B.B. 

A RCHITECTURAL  DRaI’GHTSMAI) 

XX  requites  au  ENGAGEMENT  in  an  Esute  (ifflce  boat-  LordOB 
Wuikii^  drawings.  4c,  First-class  releieueeis.— J,  L.  31,  e-laiemont 

JTNDER  CABINET DRaUGHTSMAN.- 

U SITUATION  WANTED  by  asTeady  y-.ung  Man  (th-rrongbl 
practical  orbliiet-iusker),  Te.tltnomaU,- W.  B A,  WILLS,  22,  But 
liugicius'reet.  SlietSielJ. 

J~JESIGNER  (first-class)  requires  an  EN 

X-/  OAOEMEXr,  as  MANAGEH.- Addres.-,  H-  B.  8.  Qneet 
square,  Lecda 

I-^niTIiMATOR,  &c.  (to  fill  up  tune  in  Uffice) 

Xj^  »“Dl*^AJ^KNGAUBMENl'.-Addres5,  TEMPO,  136,  Friaceo 

J^HIEF  ASSISTANT  (Architect  nnd  Sur 

\._7  veyoi ’s)  deeires  an  ENO.agK  M E.ST  A superior  and  a curat 
oraughisinau,  well  up  in  detnil,  coustructiou,  quautitie., and  geuetn 
office  woik. — No  753,  Office  ot  '•  Tuo  Buiidor.” 

pIIIEF  ASSISTANT,  or  to  Take  soh 

Charge  of  Office.  Flist-cl.ss*  d-*liinyr,  coloiul-t,  perrpectivi 
Specifl.atloiis  and  quuntitles  Tburi-uehly  experienced,  Unexcej 

X.  care  of  CGNKAVEING.*B^.kee*ler,  Ki’ibu^n.  country.- 

A SSISTANT  (Architect’s  IMandgins)  seek 

rX  a RE-ENGAOEMKNT.  Over  seveuleen  y.ars'  expyrieoos 
Anieticdeslgu  and  detail  In  all  aiylrs.  Tborongh  kuowlodgo  of  con 
•liucllun  — Specificatluns,  qaantitics,  dil-p'daiio.-a,  4c  A wide  am 
varied  general  experleTiL-e.— No  731,  Officeuf  ‘'TOe  Builder." 

A SSISTANT  (thoroughly  good)  desires  i 

XI  BE-KSOaOEMENT.  Slxtceu  year*'  experience.  Term 
moderate.— AKCIIirELT  and  SDBVEVOK,  3i'3a,  Now  Kout-ruad.  , 

A SSISTANT  (Architectural)  desires  a RE 

_^X  ^E^GAOEMEST.  Well  up  ill  perspective. — No.  760,  Office  b 

A SSISTANT  (gVrchitect’s)  requires  a RE 

XX  ENGAGEJIENt  iu  an  Architeef*  or  Builrirr'*  iitfica.  Term 
moderate.  — H.  66,  l.ondesborough  ruad,  Su.ko  Nvwiuytoii.  N 

A SSISTaNT  (Architect's,  experienced 

iX  di-sire*  RE  ENGAGEMENT  Deeign,  p«rsi>yctive,  and  work 
ingcirawlugs  Spocldctl-nis,  qo.ullii-i.  cllnpidation-.  and  superin 
teudence,  Tcriur,  Three  Guinea* —U  K- 5,  Bun-if-ird  st,  Pcrtm«n-»q 

A SSISTaNT  wishes  for  an  ENGAGE-. 

Xju  MENT  in  an  Architect'e  Office.  — Aildres*,  HAP  care  o 
Dalles  4 Co.  Adverttslug  Agema,  1.  Finch  Une,  (kirnhlll. 

A SSISTANT  or  DRAUGHTSMAN  (Eni 

irX  gloeer’O  lequlrMRE-ENGA-.KMENT  with  Engineer  or  Con 
in  ^ brl^'es,  rooD,  girders,  ic.—TL  Y.  Z.  66,*  W^^^'uruVl’atlt 

A SSISTaNT  (aged  21)  wishes  for  a TEMi 

l\.  PORABY  or  PBtvMANENT  ENGAGKHEVr  with  ai 

Artl»tlo  Dscuiator  or  Draughlamau.  Couittlerabie  experience.— T. 
MURRAY,  27,  Shouldh..m-air-«»,  M*rylot>oiie,  W. 

A SSISTANT  (Architect  and  Surveyor’s' 

iX  winfsaEE-ENGAOEMENT-  Tweivs  jeers  of  Lot.don  ano 
country  experience.  Fir.t-cla's  leatim.iniais,  Plttus.  quaolllieti 
levflliiig  au-l  nurveying.  ami  mual  routine.  Trrmt  moderate.— 
Addreap,  A.  P.  28.  CUreiiionC  bill,  bhrewsxury,  Salop 

A SSISTaNT  (Architectural),  of  ten  years 

Xi.  experience,  require*  an  ENOAGBMENT.  WrU  up  in  com 
a 1 1'ciioti,  dealgu.  aud  ollepid-.tlon*.  Good  petaptcUv*  draughtsman 
and  colourist.  Unexceptiuuaolo  rofereuits.— No.  774,  Oflioe  of  ''Th* 
Builder." 

A SSISTANT  (Engineer  and  Surveyor’s); 

t\  Experienced  In  iitepanug  p'aus,  estimate*,  4c.  for^  and  ij 
carrying  oui.aewHrage  worka  Aecurateeurvi-y.pr  and  UveUer.  Tea' 
tlmoiiiiil*.- A.  Z.  26,  C«iuorldge-ttree',  Caiut>erwrll.  8.B. 

A SSISTANT  to  architects,  SUR- 

W VEiOE9.  aud  ESTATE  AGENTS- A GFlilleman,  eged  25 
who  haa  been  arilcled  to  a firm  of  Aichiiec's,  is  ooiroua  of  a RE 
ENO AG EMENT.— Address,  S,  at  A,  Sidney's,  Esq.  86a,  LiuooLn'l 

A SSISTANT  (Builder’s,  CarpenteFs,  ^cC.) 

aiid  CLERK,  Thn-e  years' prjctical  experbnee  Knowledge 
of  bookkeeping  aud  Aecouiiti.  lb  o<l  prumau.  Unexceptionable  re 
fereuce— A.  3uJ,  Upiirr-itree',  I-l  ngtou 

General  assistant  (Architect’s  first- 

Cla  s)  deslr-as  RK-ENOaGEM ENT  lu  Londom-B.  A.  3,  Park. 


JUNIOR  assistant  (Architect  and  Sur-t 


i),  baving  knowledge  of  lurveying  and  levelling,  seeks  » 
EB-ENOAOEMENT.  Over  flee  yesri'  ena  neuoe.— W.  H.  12.  Peung 
bnrj-streer,  Darlington. 
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The  Railway  Com- 
panies and  the 
Passenger  Duty. 

ITHOUT  doubt  the 
representativeB  of 
the  railway  interest 
of  the  United  King, 
dom,  or  at  least  of 
that  of  Great  Britain, 
have  definitively 
committed  tbem- 
aelves  to  the  policy  of 
attempting  to  obtain 
the  remission  of  the 
passenger  • duty  on 
railways.  So  large  ^ 
is  the  amonut  of 
capital  aSeoted  by  ' 
the  question,  and  so 
serious  is  the  eSect, 
on  the  public  at 
large,  of  any  great 
movement  affeoting 
the  working  of  the 
railway  system,  that 
it  is  well  worth  while  ^ 
to  inquire  into  the 
grounds,  and  to  an«  ' 
tioipate  the  results,  | 
of  the  claim  now 
urged  by  the  companies.  It  will  be  our  en-  ^ 
deavour  to  do  this,  not  in  the  spirit  of  partisan, 
isbip  on  other  side ; but  as  bringing  before  onr 
ireaders  the  data,  as  well  as  the  arguments,  on 
which  it  is  for  them  to  form  their  individual 
Ijndgment,  ' 

' The  first  point  to  be  regarded  is  the  magnitude 
lof  the  question.  It  has  definite  and  easily. ' 
laaoertainable  limits.  The  figures  published  by 
ithe  Board  of  Trade  state  the  total  capital,  in  ^ 
isbares,  stock,  and  loans,  invested  in  railways  at 
ithe  end  of  1874,  at  609,895,9311,,  or  in  round 
'nambers  610  millions  sterling.  The  distribution 
of  this  sum  between  England,  Scotland,  and 
ilreland  is  not  given  in  the  return.  But  the 
Irespective  mileages  of  Hue  open  in  the  three 
loountries  are  as  follows: — In  England,  11,622 
Izniles;  in  Scotland,  2,700  miles;  in  Ireland, 
'2,127  miles.  The  importance  of  the  distinction, 
in  this  case,  arises  from  the  fact  that  no 
I passenger-duty  is  paid  by  the  Irish  lines.  As 
I far,  therefore,  as  we  can  gather  from  the  returns, 
ithe  average  pressure  of  the  duty  is  understated 
1 in  the  analysis  of  expenses  furnished  by  Capt. 

I Tyler,  as  regards  the  English  and  Soottish  lines, 
by  bringing  the  untaxed  Irish  traffic  into  the 
[general  total.  The  correction  thus  due,  how- 
I ever,  is  only  15  per  cent,  on  the  ratio  of  the  charge 
I in  question  to  the  total  income  of  the  Scottish 
land  English  companies. 

i With  this  slight  correction,  the  Government 
ireturns  enable  ns  to  arrive  at  the  incidence  of 
[the  passenger-duty  thus: — The  total  expenditure 
[per  mile,  ou  the  average  of  the  railways  in  the 
lUnited  Kingdom,  during  the  year  1874,  was 
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1,921Z.  Of  this  sura,  the  Government  duty 
amounted  to  36i.  In  1873  it  amounted  only  to 
31?.,  to  which  figure  it  had  gradually  fallen  since 
1870,  when  it  stood,  as  in  1874,  at  36?.  This 
amount  is  equivalent  to  a charge  of  1'04  per  cent, 
on  the  average  income  of  the  railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  to  about  1'19  per  cent,  on 
that  of  the  railways  of  Great  Britain.  It  may 
here  be  remarked  that  the  rates  and  taxes 
borne  by  the  railways  amounted,  in  1874,  to 
exactly  doable  the  amount  of  the  passenger 
duty.  Thus,  the  entire  incidence  of  taxation 
and  rating,  daring  the  year  quoted,  was  312 
per  cent,  of  the  average  incomes  of  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  Kingdom ; which  is  equal 
to  an  income-tax  of  72-d.  in  the  pound;  so  that 
2^d.  in  the  pound  is  the  proiorbion  of  the 
passenger-duty  to  the  gross  revenue  of  our 
railways. 

The  railway  advocates  describe  this  charge 
as  an  exceptional  and  onerous  tax,  which  not 
only  unduly  presses  upon  them,  but  which  is 
also  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  public. 
This  is  a grave  and  uncompromising  statement, 
which  was  contained,  in  so  many  words,  in  a 
memorial  addressed  by  the  shareholders  of  one 
of  our  great  companies  to  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. It  is  clear  that  if  such  a statement  be 
verified  there  is  a case  for  careful  consideration. 

We  have  been  so  frequently  accustomed  to  see 
the  interests  of  the  railway  oompanies,  and  those 
of  the  public,  not  only  regarded,  but  treated,  as 
antagonistic,  that  we  hail  any  expression,  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  of  the  former,  that  shows  a 
disposition  to  regard  them  as  identical ; or,  at  all 
events,  as  harmonious.  It  is  extremely  desirable 
' that  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  how  large  an 
amount  of  national  interest  is  invested  in  the 
* form  of  railway  property.  Viewed  as  nominal 
capital,  the  railway  stock  is  nob  quite  three 
' quarters  of  the  magnitude  of  the  National  Debt. 
Bub  a more  accurate  mode  of  investigation  is  to 
compare  the  annual  inoomea  of  the  fundholder 
and  the  railway  stockholder,  using  the  latter 
term  to  cover  shares  and  all  other  forms  of  rail- 
way security. 

The  interest  of  the  Permanent  National  Debt, 
together  with  the  payments  of  terminable  an- 
nuities, for  the  year  ending  March,  1875, 
amounted  to  26,953,6811.  The  net  income  of 
the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  year 
ending  31st  December,  1874,  was  25,251,971?. 
Thus  the  net  income  derived  from  railway  stock 
equalled,  within,  1,700,000?.  that  derived  from 
the  Funds. 

But  this  comparison,  exact  as  it  is,  by  no 
means  represents  the  total  income  derived  from 
the  railways  of  this  country.  The  twenty-five 
millions  and  a quarter  of  net  revenue  only  form 
43  4 per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue  of  our  i-ail- 
ways.  The  large  sum  of  31,647,517?.  was  spent 
in  the  year  referred  to  on  the  working  of  our  rail, 
ways;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  spent,  more  or  less 
directly,  in  wages ; as  even  the  cost  of  materials, 
in  the  first  instance,  resolves  itself  into  either 
rent,  royalty,  or  cost  of  labour. 


Thus  as  a source  of  income  supporting,  either 
as  wages  or  as  interest  of  money,  a given 
amount  of  population,  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom  assume  an  importance  fully  double 
that  of  the  National  Debt.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  to  regard  the  railway  shareholder 
as  a person  to  be  considered  as  an  adverse 
creditor  of  the  public,  or  as  the  holder  of  an  in- 
terest  hostile  to  that  of  the  public,  is  as  nn 
warrantable  as  to  regard  the  fundholder  in  the 
same  light.  Indeed,  as  far  as  the  labour-sup- 
ported  part  of  the  population  is  concerned,  their 
interest  is  far  more  closely  bound  up  with  that 
of  the  companies  than  with  that  of  the  public 
creditor. 

The  arguments  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the 
holders  of  this  great  property  for  the  remission 
of  the  tax  of  2Jd.  in  the  pound  on  their  gross 
income  are  as  follow  : — 

It  is  stated,  no  doubt  correctly,  that  the  duty 
on  railway  passengers  was  originally  imposed  by 
Parliament  upon  the  model,  and  according  to 
the  precedent,  of  the  stage-coach  duty.  It  was 
first  fixed  at  the  eighth  of  a penny  per  mile  per 
passenger,  and  afterwards  altered  to  five  per 
cent,  upon  the  gross  receipts  from  passengers. 
From  this  duty,  however,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  third-class  traffic  is,  to  a great 
extent,  free.  The  great  development  of  this 
class  of  traffic,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  first 
and  second  classes,  is,  therefore,  an  important 
feature  in  the  case,  as  alleviating,  to  a consider* 
able  extent,  the  incidence  of  the  burden  of  duty 
on  the  oompanies.  In  1858  the  passenger  receipts 
of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  were,— 
from  first  class,  3,002,838?. ; second  class, 
3,527,377?.  j third  class,  3,616,192?.  In  1874,  the 
receipts  were, — first  class,  4,499,351?.;  second 
class, '4, 099, 181?. ; third  class,  12,346,605?.  Thus, 
while  the  first-class  passenger  income  has  in- 
creased 50  per  cent,  in  eighteen  years,  the  third 
class  revenue  has  more  tbau  tripled,  and  rather 
less  than  quadrupled. 

It  is  nob,  however,  on  the  entire  third-class 
revenue  that  the  duty  is  remitted.  From  recent 
judicial  decisions,  first  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
and  then,  on  appeal,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  is 
declared  to  be  the  law  that  the  remission  can  be 
claimed  only  on  third-class  trains  which  stop  at 
every  station.  Here  the  oompanies  certainly 
have  a pretty  clear  case  in  their  favour.  It 
would  seem  to  be  within  their  power,  by  making 
all  trains  conveying  third-class  passengers  at 
not  more  than  Id.  per  mile  fare  stop  at  every 
station,  to  escape  payment  of  paesenger-duty  on 
GO  per  cent,  of  their  total  inoome.  It  is  clear 
that  the  whole  body  of  passengers  would  be 
seriously  inconvenienced  by  such  a step.  Nor  is 
it  obvious  that  any  advantage  would  accrue  to 
that  class  in  behalf  of  whom  the  provision  was 
introduced  by  the  LeglBlature.  Unnecessary 
stoppages  are  as  irksome  to  one  class  of  passen- 
gers as  to  another.  The  question  of  the  stations 
at  which  traffic  of  any  particular  desoription 
may  best  be  collected,  at  any  particular  hour,  is 
one  eminently  s'uibable  to  be  decided  by  the 
traffic  manager.  It  is  one  as  to  which  Parlia- 
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meat  can  know  nothing,  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
can  only  be  guided  by  the  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  lines.  It  is  very  hard,  therefore, 
to  show  npoa  what  grounds,  except  the  fiscal 
ground  of  disinclination  to  surrender  any  tax, 
the  present  difference  in  taxation  of  the  third- 
class  traffic  can  be  snstained.  The  companies 
may,  as  the  case  actually  stands,  be  very  strongly 
driven  to  inconvenience  the  entire  travelling 
public,  for  the  sake  of  saving  5 per  cent,  on  a 
portion  of  the  third-olass  traffic.  Apart  from 
the  wider  qaestion,  what  share  of  the  public 
harden  is  it  fit  that  the  railway  shareholder,  as 
such,  should  sapport,  one  or  other  of  two  aoln- 
tions  of  this  difficulty  may  be  found.  Either 
the  whole  Id.  a mile  traffic  should  be  free,  or  the 
whole  shonld  be  taxed.  The  distinction  con. 
firmed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  no  doubt,  is  law. 
With  equally  small  doubt  it  may  be  pronounced 
unpractical  and  .onwise.  It  involves  much  oon- 
tingent  disadrantage;  while  there  ia  no  single 
sound  argument  that  can  be  urged  in  its  favour. 

The  total  amount  paid  for  passenger-duty  is 
not  stated  in  the  Board  of  Trade  return ; but 
from  the  figures  given  by  Capt.  Tyler  it  may  be 
calculated  at  592,0001.  for  the  year  1874.  The 
total  receipts  from  the  passenger  traffic,  for 
Great  Britain,  in  that  year,  were  20.805,7351. 
Of  this  11,762,3541,  was  for  third  class  traffic. 
Five  per  cent,  on  the  former  sum  is  1,040,2861.; 
five  per  cent,  on  the  latter  is  588.1171-  The 
difference  is  452.0691.,  or  140,0001.  less  than  the 
actual  tax.  Bob  there  is  an  amount  of  a little 
over  a million  received  from  periodical  tickets, 
the  distribution  of  which  is  not  given  ; although 
very  little  of  it  can  be  derived  from  third-class 
passengers.  It  results  that  something  like 
100,0001.  per  annnm  is  the  outside  that  the  oom. 
panies  oould  expect  to  save  by  the  alteratiou  of 
the  existing  law  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  third- 
class  traffic. 

As  far,  therefore,  as  the  contention  between 
the  companies  and  the  tax-collectors  has  taken 
a legal  form,  the  total  amount  in  dispute  amounts 
to  something  lees  than  a halfpenny  in  the  pound 
of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  railway  oompaniee. 
The  saving  to  be  effected  is  not  very  considerable. 
But  the  interference  with  the  powers  of  thecom- 
panies  to  arrange  the  stoppages  of  their  trains 
in  the  mode  best  suited  to  the  traffic,  though 
enforced  by  only  so  alight  a penalty,  is  in  prin- 
ciple objectionable.  The  financial  qaestion 
might  be  left  in  the  slalu.  guo,  and  the  hands  of 
the  companies  left  untied,  by  a very  simple 
expedient.  If  the  passenger-tax  were  reduced 
to  1 percent,  on  all  traffic  not  paying  more  than 
Id.  per  mile  per  passenger,  the  companies  would 
be  free  from  interference,  and  the  revenue  would 
remain  what  it  actually  is. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  strongest  point  in  the 
memorial  of  the  railway  shareholders  ; their 
claim  for  the  remission  of  the  duty,  as  far  as 
regards  the  penny-a-mile  traffic,  which  is  the 
only  part  of  the  question  that  can  fairly  be 
described  as  in  any  way  “ injuriona  to  the 
interests  of  the  public.”  Even  if  it  be  a grievance, 
it  is  but  a trifle  ; and,  such  as  it  is,  might 
very  easily  be  adjusted.  There  remains  the 
general  qaestion  of  the  claim  for  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  duty,  which  opens  a wider  field  of 
inquiry. 

The  arguments  of  the  companies,  as  pat  for- 
ward by  the  Great  Western  directors,  are  these  : 

As  the  railway-passenger  duty  was  framed  on 
the  model  of  the  stage-coach  duty,  and  as  the 
latter  has  been  abolished,  the  former  ought  to 
be  abolished  also. 

Secondly,  the  duty  is  a tax  upon  trade,  and 
therefore  objectionable  on  the  principles  of  a 
sound  economy. 

Thirdly,  it  is  excessive  in  amount,  being  equal 
to  10  per  cent,  on  net  passenger  receipts. 

Fourthly,  it  is  unequal  in  its  incidence.  Rail- 
ways carrying  little  except  passenger  traffic  pay 
a larger  proportion  of  their  gross  revenue  than 
do  those  which  carry  a large  mineral  traffic. 
Some  railways  have  the  power  to  raise  their 
fares  to  cover  the  duty ; others  have  not. 

Fifthly,  the  companies  have  done  more  than 
they  are  legally  bound  to  do  to  facilitate  traffic, 
aad  thus  have  a claim  on  the  consideration  of 
tho  State. 

Against  these  reasons  it  may  be  nrged,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  all  taxation  is  onerons  to  those  on 
whom  it  falls;  and  that  special  objections  exist 
to  every  tax.  But  taxes  are  necessary  for  the 
State.  The  only  question,  therefore,  that  re- 
mains is : which  are  the  more  and  which  are  the 
less  objectionable  ? 

The  railway  companies  have  been  invested  by 
the  legislature  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 


powers  and  privileges  snob  as  are  altogether 
exceptional.  Instead  of  being  the  nsofructuary 
ho'ders  of  the  lines  for  a certain  number  of 
years,  as  is  the  case  on  the  Continent,  they 
have  been  made  permanent  proprietors  of  com- 
munications that  are  nsually  held  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  State.  In  the  exercise  of  their 
powers  they  have  extinguished  important 
interests  which,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
locomotive,  maintained  the  internal  commnni- 
cations  of  the  country.  By  fair  competition 
they  have  run  the  coaches  off  the  road,  and 
reduced  the  turnpike  trusts  to  bankruptcy.  By 
measures  which  have  not  always  been  those  of 
fair  competition,  they  have  in  a great  measure 
closed  the  canals.  No  compensation  has  been 
paid  by  the  railway  companies  to  the  interests 
they  have  injored.  Publio  policy  demands  the 
maintenance,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  highway 
oommunication.  The  removal  of  the  stage- 
ooaoh  duty  has  been  a step  taken  in  pursuance 
of  this  publio  policy  ; and  the  transference  of 
the  burden  of  maintaining  the  roads  from  turn- 
pike trusts  to  the  ratepayers  has  also  been 
necessitated  by  the  change  in  the  course  of 
traffic.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  acceptance 
by  the  taxpayer  and  ratepayer  of  a load  thrown 
upon  their  shoulders  by  the  railway  companies 
can  entitle  the  latter  to  the  remission  of  the 
only  tax  which  they  bear,  and  under  the  con- 
dition of  which  they  applied  for  their  powers 
of  incorporation. 

The  statement  that  the  tax,  as  being  on  trade, 
is  contrary  to  economical  principles,  applies 
with  equal  force  to  most  of  the  sources  from 
which  the  publio  revenue  is  derived.  Customs 
duties  and  excise  are  as  much  taxes  on  trade  as 
passenger  duties.  So  is  a large  portion  of 
income-tax.  If  it  be  admitted  that  such  taxes 
are  objectionable,  we  should  sweep  away  more 
than  half  the  publio  income  of  the  State  at 
one  blow. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  actually  paid, 
whether  excessive  or  not,  a comparison  with  the 
regulations  of  other  countries  shows  that  the 
English  railways  are  exceptionally  favoured  as 
to  their  contributions  iu  support  of  the  State. 
For  rates,  taxes,  and  passenger  duties,  alto- 
gether, the  English  companies  pay  the  average 
amount  of  108i.  per  mile  per  annum.  The 
French  companies  pay  about  GOOl.  per  mile  per 
annum.  In  the  latter  case, indeed,  the  Government 
have  contributed  to  the  construolion  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  railways,  in  a manner  that  has 
not  been  the  case  in  this  country.  But  if  five 
per  cent.,  with  an  addition  by  way  of  a sinking 
fund  that  will  repay  the  Government  advances 
by  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  ooncessions, 
be  allowed  per  contra,  the  benefit  which  the 
State  annually  derives  from  the  railways  in 
France  is  still  five  times  as  much  aa  that  ob- 
tained by  the  English  Government.  Add  to 
this  that  the  traffic  is  less  per  mile  in  France ; 
that  the  companies  have  been  compelled  to  make 
a second,  and  a third  system  of  branches,  which 
are  worked  at  a very  small  profit,  and  in  some  in. 
stances  at  aotnal  loss  j and  that  in  two-tbirda  of 
a oentory  the  French  lines  will  all  be  the  property 
of  the  State.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
relations  between  the  English  Government  and 
the  railways  are  very  far  more  favourable  to  the 
latter  than  is  the  case  in  France.  The  difference 
in  imposts  per  mile  alone,  if  taken  at  twenty- 
five  years’  parcbase,  is  equal  to  a subvention  of 
12,.>00i.  per  mile  in  favour  of  the  English  lines. 

The  last  argument,  which  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  passenger-tax  presses  unduly  upon  those 
lines  which  have  only,  or  mainly,  a passenger 
traffic,  is  one  that  tells  both  ways.  It  is  no  doubt 
the  case  that  when  the  passenger-tax  was  im- 
posed, no  one  had  any  clear  insight  into  the 
magnitude  of  the  traffic  of  the  future.  No  one 
had  any  idea  of  the  different  rates  of  profit  at 
which  the  different  kinds  of  traffic  would  be 
carried  on.  It  so  turned  ont,  however,  that  it 
was  just  themost  lucrative  traffic  on  which  the 
tax  was  imposed.  In  England,  this  tax  vreighs, 
as  we  have  shown  to  be  the  case,  mainly  upon 
the  first  and  second  class  traffic.  In  Prance,  the 
tax  of  the  "double  decime”  is  imposed,  not  only 
on  all  passenger  traffic,  but  on  the  goods  traffic 
a grande  vitesse—the  fast  goods  traffic. 

The  average  receipts  per  train  mile  on  the 
railways  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1874,  were 
68  lid.  The  average  coat  was  37  89d.  But 
while  the  receipts  per  passenger  train  mile  were 
60‘72d,,  those  from  the  goods  trains  were  75'84d. 
fhe  receipts  per  head  from  the  passengers  art- 
about  the  same  as  the  receipts  per  ton  from 
che  goods  ; that  is  to  say,  that  to  carry  a single 
passenger  earns  as  much  as  to  carry  a ton  of 


goods.  The  number  of  miles  travelled  by  goods 
and  by  passenger  trains  are  nearly  equal ; the 
former  being  96,749,953  miles,  and  the  latter 
100,025,939  miles.  It  results  (as  indeed  any  one 
may  see  by  watching  the  line  of  a great  rail, 
way)  that  the  goods  trains  are  far  longer, 
heavier,  and  more  costly  to  run,  than  theft 
passenger  trains.  But  if  the  goods  trains  only 
average  three  times  the  weight  of  the  passenger 
trains,  they  must  cost  three  times  as  much 
per  mile,  subject  to  a small  correction  for 
difference  of  speed.  On  that  view  the  profit 
made  per  mile  by  a passonger-train  would  be 
rather  more  than  double  that  made  by  a goods 
train;  the  figures  being  respectively  41'78d.  for 
the  former,  and  18-94d.  for  the  latter.  This,  of 
course,  is  only  an  approximation.  But  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  very  wide  of  the 
mark.  At  the  allowance  above  made  the  pas. 
senger-traffic  would  be  worked  at  a cost  of  31  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  income,  and  the  goods  traffic  at 
a cost  of  75  per  cent.  Now  the  Metropolitan  Rail, 
way  is  almost  exclusively  a passenger  line,  having 
carried,  during  the  last  half-year  of  1875,  only  5 
per  cent,  of  goods.  The  working  cost  of  the  Metro* 
politan  is  rendered  higher  than  the  average  by 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  line.  In  point; 
of  fact,  a train  mile  on  the  Metropolitan,  in  the 
last  half-year,  cost  41'75d.,  which  is  much  above 
the  average  cost.  But  the  working  expenses 
were  only  34  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  It 
is  pretty  clear,  therefore,  that  the  gain  from  the 
passenger  traffic  is  so  much  more  in  proportion 
than  that  from  the  goods  traffic,  that  the  ineu 
denoe  of  taxation  on  the  former  alone  is  highly 
favourable  to  the  railway  companies.  Nor  should 
any  individual  line  which  limits  its  traffic  to  the 
most  lucrative  branch  complain  on  that  account. 

Such,  iu  brief,  are  the  main  arguments  for  and 
against  the  abolition  of  the  passenger.duty  on 
railways.  Wo  contentoorselveswithendeavouriDg 
to  place  each  in  its  fair  light,  without  attemptingd 
to  strike  the  balance  between  them.  That  wej 
leave  our  readers  to  do.  But  the  main  point  onj] 
which  it  is  well  to  dwell  is  the  comparative  un.i 
importance  of  a question  that  has  been  put  for-fl 
ward  aa  though  it  were  one  of  vital  magnitnde.l 
On  the  broadest  view,  however,  that  of  the  total! 
remission  of  duty,  the  gain  to  the  companies  by  I 
this  measure  would  only  amount  to  1 per  cent.  1 
on  their  income  ; while  on  the  alternative  claim, 
that  of  the  abolition  of  all  tax  on  the  third-class  1 
traffic,  the  companies  are  lod  asking  for  a higher 
amount  of  relief  than  a saving  of  less  than  a | 
halfpenny  in  the  pound  on  their  receipts.  Such  i 
a saving  is  of  microscopic  amount  in  comparison  | 
to  that  which  may  be  effected  by  means  entirely  | 
within  the  control  of  the  companies.  So  long  as  I 
the  entire  ooal  traffic  borne  by  the  railway  trains  || 
is  carried  at  a price  that  is  limited  by  a com*  ^ 
petition  with  the  freight  of  coasting  from  the 'tj 
Tyne  and  the  Tees  to  the  Thames,  which  is  about  fl 
33.  lOd.  to  48.  per  ton  for  250  or  300  miles,  the  iji 
railway  companies  are  incurring  a loss,  if  not  in  I 
aotnal  expenditure,  yet  certainly  in  wear  and  li 
tear,  in  comparison  to  which  the  whole  amount  % 
of  the  passenger-duty  is  but  a trifle.*  i 


The  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool. — t 
The  Liverpool  Town  Council  were  lately  asked  j; 
to  confirm  two  recommendations  which  ap.  H 
peared  on  the  programme  of  business  in  ( 
connexion  with  the  approaching  completion  of  Ijl 
the  Walker  Art  Gallery.  One  recommenda-  I 
tion  referred  to  the  approval  of  a plan  which  I 
had  been  considered  by  the  Finance  Committee  | 
for  the  Improvement  of  Old  Islington  Market,  | 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  3,1001.,  snbjeot  to  | 
modification  in  matters  of  detail,  the  amount 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  surplus  income;  and  the  i 
committee  also  recommended  that  the  offer  of  | 
Lieut.. Gol.  Steble  to  present  a fountain  of  the  | 
value  of  1,000/.  to  be  placed  opposite  the  entrance  | 
of  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  be  accepted.  The  | 
site  of  the  Old  Islington  Market  is  the  triangnlar  i 
area  within  which  the  Wellington  colomn  is  1 
erected.  When  some  progress  had  been  made  I 
with  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  it  was  felt  that  the  ] 
adjacent  associations  were  altogether  out  of  1 
character  with  the  marked  improvement  which  { 
would  be  visible  when  the  Art  Gallery  and  the  I 
Cironlar  Reading-room  adjoining  it  came  to  be  ! 
completed.  Mr.  Shelmerdine,  the  borough  enr-  I 
veyor,  proposes  to  flag  the  whole  area  and  en-  i 
close  it  with  pedestals  and  obains  similar  in  l 
design  to  those  which  form  the  enclosure  of  the  1 
west  front  of  St.  George’s  Hall.  | 

* This  article  wis  in  tjpe  before  the  recent  ieterriew  of 
a deputation  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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PEOPESSOE  E.  M.  BAERT  OK 
AECHITEOTDHE* 

INTRODUCTfON. 

Before  commeDoing  a new  series  of  Icctares, 
I wish  to  preface  them  with  a few  introductory 
remarks  aa  to  their  purpose  and  scope.  I will 
observe  in  the  first  place  that  they  are  intended 
for  students,  students  of  art,  as  taught  in  this 
Academy, — not  for  those  only  who  propose  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  Architeoture  as  a profession. 
Uy  earnest  wish  is  to  interest  you  all,  if  I can, 
iu  the  subject, — to  make  you  feel  that  there  is 
Bomething  in  architecture  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion  of  reasonable  men, — that  it  is  aa  art,  the 
uldest  of  all,  able  not  only  to  hold  its  own  with 
its  sisters  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  bv  giving 
delight  to  the  matbetio  faculties,  but  also  to  take  ; 
its  place  in  the  ever-ouward  movement  ofcul. 
tnre  and  civilisation. 

Having  regard  to  this  object,  I do  not  propose 
lo  treat  at  length  of  the  complicated  details  of 
the  technical  practice  of  architecture.  This,  it 
jeema  to  me,  can  be  better  taught  in  classes  of 
H-ohiteots  only,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  so  taught  within 
these  walls  by  our  excellent  Curator  iu  thearebi- 
teotural  school.  I shall  be  satisfied  if  I can 
aring  before  you  certain  salient  points,  and  thus 
ead  you  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  archi- 
teotural  matters. 

I propose  to  attempt  to  trace  the  rise  of  the 
rarioug  phases  of  doineatio  architecture  as  they 
liave  prevailed  in  this  country.  Jly  illustrious 
sredocessor.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in  dwelling  on 
jcolesiaetioal  types,  has  made  that  aspect  of  tbe 
luestion  so  fully  his  own,  that  I will  not  seek 
to  touch,  with  weaker  bands,  that  which  be  has 
io  exhaustively  dealt  with.  I shall,  therefore, 
wnfine  my  remarks,  this  seaeion,  to  domestic 
irobitecture  alone. 

It  seems  to  me,  indeed,  that  the  latter  is 
tmpbatically  the  problem  of  the  day.  Custom 
ind  tradition  determine  the  spirit,  and  even,  to 
1 great  extent,  prescribe  tho  forms  of  our 
Dhurcb  architectore,  but  the  laws  which  aro  to 
jovern  the  future  of  bouse. building  arc  ever  in 
lebato.  The  habits  and  wants  of  whole  olaaees 
Quet  bo  studied,  under  the  guidance  both  of 
oienoe  and  even  of  political  economy,  before  we 
fan  hope  to  succeed  in  bringing  "sweetness 
ind  light”  to  the  toiling  millions  by  providing 
i-hem  with  healthy  and  artistic  homes. 

If  I were  tempted  to  despair  of  the  progress 
i)f  architecture,  it  would  be  from  seeing  it  re- 
garded with  apathy.  I am  not  anxious  to 
mpoBo  my  own  views  upon  you.  I want  jou  to 
-hink  for  yourselves,  and  to  bring  to  the  sola- 
don  of  architectural  questions  that  common 
sense  with  which  the  .average  Englishman  is 
happily  BO  largely  endowed. 

I In  seeking  progress,  we  must  have  no  fear  of 
criticism.  Even  if  it  seem  to  us  often  ono-sided 
jnd  unfair,  it  is  better  than  indifference.  This 
is  true,  in  a special  sense,  with  regard  to  criti- 
cism of  professional  doings  proceeding  from  lay- 
men. We  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to  read 
books  on  building  enforcing,  in  the  midst  of 
good  advice,  well-known  things  as  if  they  were 
□ovelbies;  but  we  cannot  fail  at  the  same  time 
to  notice  with  satisfaction  the  hold  which  such 
things  show  architecture  to  possess  on  the  affec- 
tions  of  our  highly-educated  laymen.  Anything 
is  better  than  the  resigned  ignorance  which 
proclaims,  as  if  it  were  a merit,  that  it  knows 
uothing  of  architecture. 

Do  you  suppose,  if  our  rulers  in  Parliament  had 
oared  for  architecture  and  for  social  matters  as 
they  do  for  politics,  that  our  public  buildings 
would  be  what  they  are;  that  our  streets  would 
have  been  handed  over  to  railway  companies  for 
Iisfigurement  j and  that  it  would  have  been  left 
to  the  present  generition  to  deal  with  the  great 
difficulty  of  providing  dwellings  for  the  poor  in 
our  crowded  courts  and  alleys,  foul  with  the 
neglect  of  ages  ? How  is  it  that  not  one  of  the 
?reat  architeotnral  works  now  under  construe- 
.ion  by  the  State  in  Loudon  has  escaped  mutila- 
tion of  foaburep,  considered  important  by  their 
irehiteots,  while  the  very  spirit  of  delay  has 


seemed  to  preside  over  their  conception  and 
execution  ? The  answer  must,  I think,  be 
apathy, — an  apathy  which  refuses  to  bo  stirred 
amidst  the  absorbing  anxieties  of  power  and 
place.  This  being  so,  I say  again  that  I welcome 
any  signs  of  lay  appreciation  of  our  noble  art. 

And  now  I wish  to  say  a few  words  to  those  of 
you  who  are  studying  architeoture  as  a profes- 
aioD,  to  be  followed  by  you  hereafter  as  a means 
of  livelihood.  You  do  well  if  you  are  consoiouB 
within  yourselves  that  you  love  tho  art  for  its 
own  sake.  If  not,  you  will  be  sorely  tried  by 
the  cares  and  responsibililiea  with  which  you  will 
find  the  practice  of  architeoture  to  be  surrounded. 
It  is  difficult,  for  example,  to  overstate  tho  de- 
pression which  comes  upon  tho  architect,  when 
he  has  to  descend  from  his  day-dreams  of  solemn 
cathedrals  and  airy  palaces,  to  the  prosaic 
realities  of  estimates  and  " quantities,”  builders’ 
contracts,  and  " extras  and  omissiouB.”  I wish, 
for  many  reasons,  that  be  could  avoid  these 
things,  and  perhaps  some  doy  it  may  be  possible 
to  do  BO ; but  at  present  this  cannot  be,  and  the 
architect  must  often  dovoto  his  energies  to  that 
which  appears  to  be  unworthy  labour. 

The  mention  of  this  part  of  the  duties  of  an 
architect  at  the  present  time  leads  mo  to  add  a 
word  or  two  on  a not  very  welcome  topic,  which 
has  lately  occupied  the  attention  of  newspaper 
readers.  It  can  scarcely  be  needed  for  raa  to 
say  to  you  that  before  all  things  it  is  necessary 
for  an  architect  to  be  a man  of  honour,  a trust- 
worthy agent,  a gentleman  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word.  I am  happy  to  beUeve  that  such  is 
the  rule  ; but  it  has  been  lately  said,  chiefly  by 
anonymous  writers,  that  exceptions  exist,  and 
that  some  architects  have  allowed  themselvc-B  to 
touch  the  wages  of  dishonour.  I could  wish,  as 
I have  just  said,  that  the  architect  could  follow 
his  art  alone,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  money 
matters.  In  any  case,  however,  bis  integrity 
should  be  beyond  question,  and  the  public  bodies 
which  represent  the  profession  rightly  make  this 
all-important  matter  tho  keystone  of  their  regu- 
lations. 

We  are  told  that  this  is  not  enough,  and 
a distinguished  member  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion  has  insisted  that  legal  enactments  are 
needed.  Be  it  bo.  I would  welcome  any  well, 
considered  scheme  which  would  give  legal 
effect  to  the  moral  reprobation  of  abuse.  I 
recognise  fully  the  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  any  one  who  is  engaged  to  render  profes- 
sional  service.  I gladly  welcome  any  practical 
suggestions  to  fix  this  responsibility,  and  I would 
do  so  all  the  more  willingly  when  they  are  found 
to  emanate  from  that  great  irresponsible  pro- 
fession, the  Bar  of  England, — that  profession 
whioh  alone  assorts  the  complete  freedom  from 
liability  of  its  members,  even  in  cases  where 
importantdutios  have  been  liberally  paid  for,  but 
have  not  been  performed. 

I say  this  because  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
for,  that  the  " eye  for  defects  ” so  ap- 
propriate in  the  case  of  a law  reformer  will 
have  its  keonnesa  of  vision  so  strengthened 
by  observing  the  deficiencies  of  other  professions 
that  it  will  not  snffer  itself  to  be  closed  as  long 
as  any  blemishes  can  be  seen  nearer  home.  By 
enforcing  on  agents  of  all  kinds  the  full  extent 
of  their  responsibilities  wo  may  thus  obtain 
reforms  which,  without  impairing  the  lustre  of  a 
noble  profession,  may  increase  its  claims  on  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  public. 

This  is  not  tho  opportunity  for  dealing  further 
with  this  subject;  but  I have  felt  that  in 
addressing  those  who  have  the  future  of  the 
architectural  profession  in  their  hands,  I could 
not  do  wrong  to  suggest  to  them  a ready  accept, 
anoe  of  anything  that  may  serve  to  show  that 
their  honour  is  unimpeachod  and  unimpeachable. 
Believing  as  I do  that  the  fair  fame  of  architects 
will  stand  comparison  with  that  of  any  other 
class  or  profession,  I shall  gladly  see  enacted 
any  general  law  that  may  bo  thought  desirable 
to  recognise  the  principle  of  responsibility  of 
all  professional  men  in  a full  and  comprehensive 
manner. 

Having  now  indicated  the  spirit  in  whioh  I 
propose  to  address  you,  I will  proceed  with  the 
first  lecture  of  the  season,  from  whioh  I hope  I 
have  not  detained  you  too  long  by  these  intro- 
ductory explanations. 

I think  I cannot  begin  my  fourth  course  of 
lectures  better  than  with  a few  reflections  on 
originality. 

In  considering  oor  subject  last  year,  I took 
occasion  to  inquire  iuto  the  influence  of  Nature 
on  architecture,  and  we  found,  as  you  may 
remember,  that  it  was  of  an  indirect  character, 


leading  ns  to  attempt  to  grasp  general  principles 
rather  than  to  court  inevitable  defeat  by  efforts 
of  direct  imitation.  It  is  well,  I think,  to  bear 
this  oonolusion  in  mind  when  we  come  to  in- 
qniro  into  the  question  of  originality  in  archi. 
teoture.  We  all  appreciate  the  spontaneous  and 
unconventional  charms  of  Nature,  but  for  art 
there  are  rules  whioh  we  must  frankly  recognise. 
Originality  in  architecture,  therefore,  must  be 
subject  to  certain  restraining  circumstances, 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  study  with  care  and 
attention. 

Many  a young  man  of  talent  begins  with  tho 
idea  that  it  is  easy  to  be  original ; the  wisdom 
gained  from  the  experience  of  ages  seems  to 
him  foolishness.  A new  life  opens  before  him. 
All  things  are  to  be  new  ; the  beaten  track  is 
to  be  deserted,  or  left  to  the  timid  and  worn, 
oot.  His  .art  is  to  take  a new  departure,  and 
whatever  he  does,  at  least  it  shall  not  be  com- 
mon-place. I suppose  most  of  us,  at  some  time 
or  other,  have  experienced  feelings  akin  to  these. 
It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so;  they  are  a part 
of  those  generous  impulses  of  youth  without 
which  the  world  would,  indeed,  bo  badly  off, — a 
prey  to  the  sordid  calcnlatious  of  selfiahnesp, 
ever  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  hopeless- 
ness  of  a fatalist  philosophy.  We  may,  there, 
fore,  well  rejoice  that  a spirit  of  independence 
exists  among  ns  ; for  in  it  is  life,  and  where  there 
is  life  there  is  hope.  The  architect,  if  he  have  not 
originality,  must,  at  any  rate,  be  possessed  with 
the  spirit  of  a true  reformer.  Ho  will  do  little 
in  his  art  unless  be  has  enthusiasm,  and  an  en. 
thusiasm  that  needs  to  be  checked  is  better 
than  a sluggishness  always  requiring  to  be 
spurred  and  stimulated,  working  at  best  spas- 
raodically,  and  often  to  little  purpose,  for  lack  of 
zeal. 

Now,  in  architecture,  I need  scarcely  point 
out  to  you,  originality  is  subject  to  very  con- 
siderable  limitation.  In  its  quality  of  usefnl. 
ness,  in  its  dependence  on  material  considera- 
tions, and  also  in  its  financial  aspect,  you  will  at 
once  perceive  the  elements  of  restraint.  Tbefe 
will  soon  make  themselves  felt  by  the  young 
architect,  and  it  is  well  for  him  if  they  do  not 
crush  his  high  aspirations,  and  so  dishearten 
him.  He  has  to  learn  that  his  art  must  be  exer- 
cised  in  accordance  with  common  sense,  and 
that  originality  is  not  to  be  attained  by  conscious 
effort. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
that  " as  our  art  is  not  a divine  gift,  so  neither 
is  it  a mechanical  trade.  Its  foundations  are  laid 
in  solid  science;  and  practice,  though  essential 
to  perfection,  can  never  attain  that  at  which  it 
aims,  unless  it  works  under  the  direction  of 
principle.”  This  is  true  of  architecture,  even 
more  than  of  other  forms  of  art.  The  architect 
must  be  versed  in  science  before  he  can  design  a 
building  that  shall  stand  ; ho  must  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  rules  of  his  art  before  he  can  apply 
them  intelligently;  and  while  ever  remembering 
tho  artietic  side  of  bis  oalling,  be  must  not  neglect 
the  more  prosaic  considerations  of  utility  and 
sound  oonstraotioD. 

If  this  be  conceded,  you  will  follow  me  tho 
more  readily  in  the  inquiry  into  originality  which 
I propose  to  prosecute  in  this  lecture. 

Now  originality  in  architecture  is  not  likely 
ever  to  be  manifested  in  an  absolute  sense.  The 
various  forms  of  detailed  construction,  such  aa 
arches  and  columns,  which  are  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  may  have  exhausted  tho 
combinations  of  possible  forms,  and  I do  not 
think  we  need  concern  ourselves  to-night  with 
the  question  of  the  invention  of  a new  style 
of  architeoture.  It  is  indeed  not  necessarily 
creditable  to  an  architect  to  have  done  that 
which  has  never  been  done  before,  for  ha  may 
have  neglected  considerations  which  have  very 
properly  prevented  others  from  falling  into 
mistakes, — in  which,  it  may  be,  he  is  foolish 
enough  to  glory. 

If  we  realise  properly  tho  true  nature  of  our 
art,  we  shall  not  be  always  seeking  for  novelty 
as  the  chief  desideratum.  Architecture  is  the 
outcome  of  acoamulated  experience,  and  we 
cannot,  therefore,  imagine  that  we  are  wise 
enongh  to  dispense  with  the  assistance  whioh 
such  experience  offers  to  us.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  destroy  the  scaffolding  before  we  have  raised 
the  building. 

An  originality,  again,  which  is  sought  for  only 
in  strange  and  startling  combinations,  is,  more 
often  than  not,  no  originality  at  all,  but  merely 
a tasteless  jumble  of  discordant  details  which 
may  have  struck  the  fancy  of  the  young  archi. 
tect  at  different  times  aud  places.  An  oppor- 
tunity offers^  as  be  thinks,  fop  their  employment, 
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and  the  eketoh-book  is  emptied,  and  the  disjecta 
niemhra  scattered,  with  a reenlt  which  is  neither 
beantifal  in  itself  nor  consistent  with  any  sound 
principles  of  composition. 

I have  said  that  our  architectare  must  be  reason* 
able,  for  we  have  to  boar  in  mind  that  men  do 
not  erect  bnildings  to  please  architects,  but  to 
serve  their  own  needs  and  purposes.  If  this 
necessity  be  (as  doubtless  to  some  extent  it  is) 
a difBculty  in  the  way  of  originality,  it  will, 
nevertheless,  if  fairly  recognised,  save  us  from 
some  other  snares  which  lie  in  our  way  in  the 
direction  of  imitation.  Our  architecture  must  as 
we  know  be  affected  by  a variety  of  oauses  external 
to  ourselves,  such  as  climate  j and  there  are  other 
influences  which  I may  call  internal,  which  are 
not  less  powerful.  We  know  that  the  Parthenon 
would  not  bear  transplanting,  and  the  direct 
imitation  of  existing  buildings  in  other  styles  is 
confessedly  intolerable.  If  the  sunny  porticos 
of  the  south  are  ont  of  place  in  our  more  rigorous 
climate,  it  is  no  less  tree  that  where  the  son  is 
a friend  only  too  rarely  seen,  we  do  not  act 
wisely  in  excluding  his  rays  by  heavy  mullions 
and  olnmsy  bars  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
these  details  have  been  used  at  a former 
period. 

Tbe  temptation  to  rely  too  absolutely  on  the  past 
is  ever  great,  and  to  some  minds  almost  irresistible. 
“ We  have  seen  and  admired  the  masterpieces 
which  have  excited  the  admiration  of  ages.  Let 
ns  imitate  them, — like  canses  produce  like 
effects.  They  are  great  successes, — we  shall 
succeed  also.”  Such  reasoning  as  this  has  the 
fatal  effect  of  unreality.  It  ignores  the  differences 
of  time  and  circumstances,  and,  if  literally 
followed,  would  degrade  our  art  into  the 
meohanioal  trade  which  we  feel  it  cannot  be. 
No  ; good  architecture  must  be  something  more 
than  a blind  imitation  of  the  works  of  others,  and 
this  it  is  which  makes  the  question  of  originality 
of  so  much  importance. 

I have  spoken  of  differences  of  time.  These 
cannot  but  affeot  our  architecture,  for  they  enter 
into  all  our  public  and  private  habits.  It  is  trne 
that  the  essential  requirements  of  mankind  must 
(with  certain  limitations)  be  always  and  every- 
where the  same,  but,  as  ages  roll  on,  various 
phases  of  those  requirements  come  with  excep- 
tional prominence,  and  demand  the  attention  of 
the  architect  no  less  than  that  of  the  statesman 
and  philosopher. 

Thus  the  architectural  splendours  of  Medireval 
art  mark  a period  in  which  ecclesiastical  influ- 
enoes  were  dominaut.  Churchmen  represented 
the  intellect  and  reflnement  of  the  age,  and 
they  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  posterity  by 
the  splendid  works  with  which  they  have 
endowed  ns.  How  great  was  their  power 
and  skill  we  may  see  thronghout  our  land, 
in  onr  stately  cathedrals,  abbeys,  and  eburobes. 
No  one  most  underrate  the  importance  which 
religions  influences  have  brought  to  bear  on 
art,  and  tbe  support  given  by  them  to  the 
whole  framework  of  manners  and  morals  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Bat  a time  came  when  society,  thinking  itself 
able  to  move  alone,  began  to;  disdain  leading, 
strings,  and  to  regard  as  mischievous  the  guides 
and  safeguards  till  then  seemingly  indispensable. 
It  was  to  these  awakening  perceptions  that  we 
owe  that  great  revolution  of  thought  which  we 
call  tbe  Eeformation.  We  cannot  here  speak  of 
its  religious  aspect,  but  we  may  briefly  consider 
some  of  its  inflneDOec  on  arohitectnre. 

In  the  first  place,  it  brought  about  a disposi. 
tion  to  break  with  precedent,  to  adopt  change, 
and  to  welcome  novelty. 

In  the  preceding  times  men  were  content  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  immediate  pre- 
decessors; they  were  aoonstomed  to  take  their 
architecture,  as  they  did  their  religion,  on  trust  ; 
gradual  alterations  of  detail  might  be  allowed  in 
either,  but  in  no  case  could  any  radical  changes 
be  permitted.  You  can  see  the  effects  of  this 
spirit  in  almost  any  of  our  great  historical 
ohurohes,  in  which  you  may  trace  with  pre- 
cision the  modifications  of  mouldings,  tracery, 
and  BOolptnre,  that  mark  the  successive  phases 
of  Medimval  art  so  clearly  as  to  enable  us  to 
fix  without  difficulty  the  dates  of  the  erection 
of  each  portion  of  such  buildings. 

The  clergy,  being  the  great  ohuroh-builders  of 
the  time,  were  the  keepers  and  preservers  of 
architectural  traditions.  A certain  uniformity 
of  plan  and  proportion  was  maintained,  subject, 
of  course,  to  limitations  due  to  local  or  peculiar 
oiroumstances  in  certain  oases.  The  workmen 
knew  only  the  forms  of  art  which  they  saw 
around  them,  and  were  therefore  ready  to  sub- 
mib  to  the  authority  which  claimed  their 


obedience.  Originality  was  not  songht  for  its 
own  sake,  and  the  whole  progress  of  archi- 
tecture resembled  the  gradual  growth  of  natural 
objects. 

The  change  which  came  with  the  Eeformation 
broke  with  all  this.  It  was  not  only  a change 
in  the  forms  or  even  in  the  essentials  of  religion. 
It  was  a great  uprising  of  the  human  intellect, 
demanding  reasons  where  formerly  it  was  oon- 
tented  with  commands.  Knowledge  was  sought 
in  all  directions,  and  printing,  newly  discovered, 
came  to  its  aid.  Not  only  the  Bible,  bub  litera- 
ture generally,  became  spread  throughout  the 
world,  the  priceless  possession  of  the  many,  no 
longer  the  cxclnsive  privilege  of  the  few. 
Nations  began  to  interest  themselves  in  each 
other,  and  an  approach  was  made  towards  free 
communication  between  countries.  Everywhere 
there  was  excitement, — a longing  for  light,  a 
determination  to  assert  freedom. 

Can  we  wonder  if  a revolution  such  as  this  has 
left  its  mark  on  arohiteebure  ? It  led  naturally 
first  to  an  indifference  towards  tbe  old  forms  of 
Mediaeval  art,  and  then  to  a hatred  and  oontempb 
for  all  that  seemed  to  speak  of  a yoke  that  bad 
been  once  broken  never  again  to  be  imposed. 
Such  feelings  soon  manifested  their  destructive 
tendencies,  and  the  spirit  of  ioonoolaam  was  let 
loose.  Destruction  and  demolition  followed  in 
its  wake.  Fortunately  for  us,  in  this  country, 
the  native  moderation  and  prudence  of  the 
English  people  prevented  the  occurrence  of  ex- 
travagances on  the  scale  witnessed  elsewhere, 
and  their  conservative  instincts  were  readily 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  preservation  after  the 
first  whirlwinds  of  enthusiasm  bad  somewhat 
spent  their  force.  We  owe  to  this  spirit  the 
exceeding  richness  of  onr  country  in  Medimval 
remains,  which  constitute  a very  mine  of  art. 

But,  apart  from  any  local  limitations,  such  as 
were  dne  to  the  character  of  particular  nations, 
the  movement  as  a whole  went  on,  and  every- 
thing was  ripe  for  change  in  architectare.  The 
direction  it  was  to  take  was  soon  indicated  by 
the  interest  shown  in  tbe  revival  of  classical 
literature.  It  is  not  easy  to  aoconnb  at  first 
sight  satisfactorily  for  tbe  previous  neglect  of 
this  subject.  The  great  works  of  tbe  classic 
authors  had  not  been  lost,  and  Latin  was  the 
langnage  of  the  Churoh,  understood  more  or  less 
by  all  ecclesiastics  with  any  pretensions  to  edu- 
cation.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  classical  lite- 
ratnre  had  become  almost  forgotten,  and  that 
the  revival  of  it  in  the  fifteenth  century  came 
upon  the  world  as  a startling  novelty, — a new 
discovery, — to  be  hailed  with  the  enthusiasm 
whiob,  as  we  have  seen,  was  ready  to  welcome 
all  things  new. 

The  spirit  of  the  times  was  thus  strengthened 
and  stimulated  by  tbe  literary  revival,  and  both 
oauses  tended  to  break  with  the  rules  and  pre- 
cedents which  had  heretofore  guided  our  archi- 
tecture. 

With  these  changes  came  a development  of 
social  wants,  and  Domestic  architectare  began 
to  assert  its  claims.  Church  building  was  no 
longer  the  chief  bnsiness  of  the  architect,  and, 
indeed,  almost  ceased  for  a time  to  be  his  bnai- 
nesB  at  all.  The  ecclesiastical  edifices  which 
bad  been  left  to  us  seemed  to  be  sufficient  for  all 
time,  and  if  they  were  not  suffered  to  fall  into 
actual  decay,  no  attempt  was  made  to  enlarge 
them,  or  to  increase  their  number.  We  know 
that  this  feeling  extended  to  a late  period,  and 
that  the  present  generation  has  had  its  energies 
tasked  to  the  utmost,  in  its  attempt  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  bequeathed  to  us  by  an  age  of 
ecclesiastical  neglect. 

Setting  aside,  however,  for  the  moment,  any 
ooDsiderabion  of  excesses,  such  as  perhaps  must 
always  mark  every  great  public  movement,  we 
may  notice  that  the  age  of  ohurcb  building  on  a 
large  scale  appeared  to  pass  away  with  the 
Eeformation,  and  that  ecclesiastical  architecture 
and  influences  lost  at  the  same  time  their 
predominance. 

The  enlargement  of  views  consequent  on  the 
spread  of  education,  the  tendencies  induced  by 
the  revival  of  classical  literature,  the  nascent  im- 
portance of  science,  the  gradual  uprising  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes, — all  tended  inonedireo- 
tion,  and  some  of  the  results  to  our  art  soon 
showed  themselves  in  the  increased  attention 
that  was  paid  to  Domestic  buildings. 

In  estimating  the  importance  of  this  move- 
ment, you  will  readily  see  how  completely  it 
altered  the  duties  of  the  architect.  In  eccle- 
siastical work  he  had  positive  orders,  and  well 
understood  precedents,  to  guide  him.  Domestic 
architecture,  however,  introduced  new  considera- 
tions, and  would  not  suffer  the  neglect  of  that 
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condition  of  usefulness,  which  constitutes  one  cm 
those  limitations  of  originality  to  which  thd  , 
architect  must  submit. 

It  is  from  this  time  that  the  influence  of  th.| 
laity  began  to  make  itself  felt.  The  old  ocolep 
siastical  force  had  spent  itself,  at  least  for  li 
time,  and  individual  tastes  oame  intoprominencpii 
A battle  indeed  there  was,  and  in  the  edifloef 
of  the  Eanaisaance  we  find  columns  and  em 
tablaturee,  borrowed  from  Eome  or  Greece,  ii, 
close  juxtaposition  with  mullions,  gables,  anit 
Gothic  tracery. 

Most  of  you,  probably,  are  familiar  with  ex 
amples  of  this  mode  of  work,  at  Haddoo  Ilal  i 
Hatfield,  CroweHall,  Knole,  cto.  It  constitutes  thj 
Transitional  style  of  English  work,  indicating  a| 
once  a taste  for  the  new  and  a love  for  the  old. 
It  marks  a period  when  men  began  to  feel  tha}! 
they  had  achieved  their  liberty  ; that  no  one  baiU 
a right  to  make  them  afraid ; and  that  the.'lj 
might  in  consequence  direct  their  energies  t'jj 
the  improvement  of  their  estates,  the  splendoufl 
and  convenience  of  their  houses,  and  the  weifar<|! 
of  their  dependents.  No  longer  compelled  til 
be  armed  cap-A-pie  against  war  or  tumult,  th'l 
ponderous  coats  of  mail  became  peaceful  orna 
ments  of  the  hall  or  castle.  Swords  were  left  ii 
their  [scabbards,  or  were  hung  op  on  walls  fu:, 
decoration,  and  if  not  literally  turned  inti 
prnning-books,  became  the  protectors  instead  o 
the  foes  of  all  peaceful  industry.  While  th( 
squire  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  sports  of  thi 
field,  the  mistress  of  the  bouse  occupied  horsel 
with  domestic  management,  and,  with  her  band 
maids,  executed  marvels  of  patient  work  ii. 
embroidery,  tapestry,  and  tbe  like. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  calm  whiob  ha<: 
followed  the  fierce  storms  that  had  swept  ove ' 
public  affairs.  The  instinct  ofoor  people  turne(| 
then,  as  now,  to  country  life,  and  we  bavcf 
evidence  in  many  a stately  home  how  well  ii 
was  loved  and  cared  for  by  its  founders.  Loooj 
motion  was  not  as  yet  easily  practicable.  Pad 
roads,  traversed  by  horses,  were  often  the  soli 
means  of  communication,  and  even  my  lad’ 
would  have  to  ride  pillion  if  she  desired  to  visi 
her  market-town.  To  stay  at  home  was  there 
fore  the  rule,  and  home  was  consequently  beauti 
fied,  not  only  by  handsome  architecture,  but  b] 
all  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  its  owner.  Wtl 
owo  to  suoh  circumstanoes  the  quaint  forma! 
gardens,  the  well-kept  bowling  - greens,  thi 
avenues  and  mazes,  suoh  as  exist,  for  example  i 
at  Hatfield. 

Hospitality  was  not  forgotten,  and  we  fiuci 
great  quadrangles  surrounded  by  quarters  foi 
retainers;  also  stables,  not  only  extensive,  bul 
often  ornamented  in  an  elaborate  manner.  Ii 
fact,  a great  mau’s  house  in  the  time  I am 
speaking  of  was  an  example,  in  a small  way,  ol 
a kingdom,  and  possessed  an  individual  import, 
anoe  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  in  the  present  day. 

I have  not,  however,  called  your  attention  tc 
these  buildings  because  of  their  sooial  import, 
ance,  although  such  considerations  must  alwayf 
poseesa  interest  for  the  student  of  history;  but 
I wish  to  suggest  to  you  their  bearing  on 
originality  in  arohitectnre.  They  do  nob,  as  we| 
have  seen,  altogether  break  with  tho  past,  but. 
at  the  same  time,  they  show  no  slavish  regarch 
for  precedent.  New  principles  are  admitted,  bull 
tbe  new  work  is  based  on  development  ratheii 
than  destruction.  The  chapel,  for  example,  Iei 
recognised,  and  forma  an  integral  part  of  thd> 
stmeture.  If  it  be  no  longer  devoted  to  tbe  oldj 
ritual,  it  clings  to  the  old  shapes  and  usage;] 
and  stands  forth  as  a witness  that  the  ruliogj 
spirit  in  our  laud  baa  ever  been  one  of  reform  and) 
not  of  revolution.  If  we  can  trace  evidences  of 
this  spirit  in  the  results  of  the  fierce  oonfiiotsl 
which  have  excited  tbe  minds  aod  passions  o{>i 
men,  it  weald  be  strange  if  wo  found  no  signs  oi< 
its  infiaence  on  our  architecture,  which  had  noti 
yet  ceased  to  be  a truthful  exponent  of  the- 
manners  and  customs  of  its  age. 

Bub  such  conservative  instinots  did  not  a1to-i 
gether  soppress  originality.  Our  old  Englishi 
mansions  have  a charaober  all  their  own,  and  re..^ 
fleet  with  fidelity  the  changes  which  I have^ 
endeavoured  to  indicate.  They  are  evidently] 
dwelling.houses  of  various  degrees  of  magnUi 
ficence,  according  to  the  wealth,  rank,  or  posibioaj 
of  their  owners.  They  cannot  be  mistaken  fori 
anything  else, — they  are  not  like  churches  on 
castles,  altbongh  they  may  possess  featuresr 
borrowed  from  both.  They  are  evidently  truthful,! 
and  therefore  pleasing,  even  when,  ns  oftenl 
happens,  their  actual  details  are  nob  in  the  best, 
taste.  They  are  thus  a good  example  of  that 
originality  of  architecture  which  may  be  sought 
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in  the  application  to  new  oircutostances  of 
knowledgo  gained  from  experience.  Rightly 
studied  and  nnderstood,  they  contain  valnabie 
lessons  for  ourselves.  While  giving  evidence 
of  originality  and  beauty,  they  do  not  kick 
against  the  pricks  of  that  law  of  usefulness 
which  must  be  obeyed  by  the  architect.  But, 
arising  naturally  from  the  requirements  of 
their  owners,  they  frankly  recognised  that  the 
first  neoessity  of  a building  is  that  it  shall  be 
suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
erected. 

In  later  times,  this  important  truth  has 
been  too  much  obscured,  and  reproach  has 
been  cast  on  architecture  accordingly.  The 
arohiteot,  while  ever  striving  to  elevate  bis  art, 
BO  as  to  refine  and  purify  the  taste  of  his  time, 
must  always  remember  that  his  work  is  for  use 
as  well  as  for  show,  and  that  it  must  not  be 
nndertaken  to  glorify  himself,  bub  to  serve 
his  fellows.  With  the  experience  of  the  world 
before  him,  he  must  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
evanescent  reputation  which  waits  upon  those 
who,  by  dragging  to  light  disused  forms  of  archi- 
tecture, raise  a spurious  claim  to  originality. 
He  must  be  content  to  apply  bis  art  to  existing 
needs,  rationally,  carefully,  and  lovingly  j and  in 
so  doing,  may  find  the  means  of  endowing  bis 
work  with  an  interest  which  will  confer  on  it  a 
real  claim  to  be  truly  original. 

Lob  ns  now  consider  the  bearing  of  another  of  the 
limitations  of  originality,  towhichl  have  referred. 

I allude  to  the  question  of  materials.  Here  the 
arohiteot  comes  in  contact  with  difficulties  of  a 
very  uncompromising  sort.  He  is  often  tempted 
to  envy  his  brethren  of  the  brush.  Not  only  is 
all  nature  open  to  the  painter,  as  his  guide  and 
instructor,  but  he  is  also  unfettered  by  material 
considerations.  The  architect,  on  the  other 
hand,  deriving  but  limited  and  indirect  assist- 
ance from  nature,  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but 
must  trust  to  others,  not  only  to  enable  him  to 
oall  his  creations  into  being,  but  also  to  manipu- 
late the  very  materials  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose. He  must  study  the  characteristics  of  stone, 
timber,  bricks,  iron,  and  other  matters  before 
he  can  even  know  how  to  begin  to  design,  and 
his  projects  mast  vary  according  to  the  materials 
to  be  employed.  This  is,  as  you  will  readily 
perceive,  a limitation  to  originality,  but  it  is  a 
limitation  which  has  over  been  accepted  by  all 
really  good  architects. 

The  Greeks  are  supposed  to  have  evolved 
these  oolumnar  designs  of  temples  from  an  older 
timber  oonatruotion.  If  so,  however,  they  have, 
in  the  spirit  of  true  artists,  avoided  the  error  of 
actual  copying,  in  one  material,  forms  only 
suitable  to  another.  The  proportions  of  the 
parts  of  a Greek  temple  are  beautifully  appro- 
priate  to  the  material  used,  and  while  in  a 
wooden  oonstruotion  they  would  doubtless  have 
aohievedlightnessand  elegance ; their  colonnades 
of  marble  express  the  qualitioa  of  strength  and 
repose,  which  satisfy  us  at  once  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  art  nnder  the  oiroumstanoes  of  the  case. 

When  the  arch  became  aubaequently  employed 
by  the  Mediseval  arobiteota,  similar  principles 
were  observed.  Vaulted  roofs  were  the  favourite 
mode  of  covering  spaces,  and  the  spans  of  the 
arches  had  to  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the 
materials  available.  Arches  could  only  be  prac- 
tically built  within  certain  limits  of  size,  and  the 
thrust  of  such  arches  bad  to  be  carefully  pro- 
vided for  by  the  erection  of  buttresses,  turrets, 
aud  similar  features.  In  this  respect  the 
Northern  architects  showed  pre-eminent  skill. 
The  beautiful  curves  of  their  groinings  are  not 
interfered  with  by  ties  or  other  visible  support, 
and  the  necessary  buttresses  whioh  exist  outside 
contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  the  external 
beauty  of  the  buildings.  Even  where  these 
buttresses  are  exaggerated,  they  are  not  without 
an  effective  character,  as  yea  may  see,  for 
example,  at  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  where  the  but. 
trrsses  around  the  choir  have  a somewhat  undue 
infiaence  npon  the  other  architeotural  features 
of  the  building. 

In  the  Sonth,  the  Gobbio  arobiteota  of  Italy 
showed  less  oonstruotlve  ingenuity.  Ignoring 
buttresses,  they  sought  other  means  of  combat, 
ing  the  thrnst  of  their  arches.  They  found  it 
in  a system  of  iron  ties,  which  oonoeoted  the 
oolumns  with  each  other,  and  with  the  walls,  and 
prevented  the  arches  from  spreading.  This 
expedient,  faulty  as  I conceive  It  to  be,  has  at- 
tracted admirers,  and  even  some  imitators  ; but, 
in  my  judgment,  it  cannot  be  approved  by  the 
thoughtfnl  critic.  It  brings  evidently  under 
notice  the  defect  which  attaches,  more  or  less, 
to  all  arched  buildings, — tbeir  quality  of  unrest. 
It  gives,  therefore,  an  idea  of  imperfection, 


destructive  of  confidence  in  the  solidity  and  sta- 
bility of  the  structure.  We  may,  perhaps,  accept 
it  as  inevitable,  where  it  is  found ; but  it  is  not  a 
feature  to  be  commended  or  imitated.  It  is, 
however,  a striking  example  of  that  limitation  of 
the  architect's  power  by  materials  to  whioh  1 
am  at  present  referring. 

The  same  principle  of  suiting  design  to  mate- 
rials guided  the  arohiteots  of  our  Gothic  wooden 
roofs.  In  these  there  was  naturally  greater 
latitude  for  freedom  of  design  than  with 
the  more  intractable  material  of  stone.  We, 
therefore,  find  in  such  roofs  an  infinite  wealth 
of  ornament  in  tracery,  framing,  and  carving, 
from  the  palatial  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  to 
the  covering  of  a bumble  village  oburoh ; but 
always  designed  on  principles  befitting  wooden 
oonstruotion. 

As  with  the  roofs,  so  with  the  fabric.  When 
atone  abounded  the  mason  was  master ; when 
stone  was  scarce,  the  carpenter  or  the  bricklayer 
displayed  bis  art.  We  have  some  fine  examples 
of  brickwork  in  our  own  country,  as  at  Costessy 
Hall,  in  Norfolk,  and  elsewhere.  In  Holland  and 
the  Low  Countries,  and  partsof  Prussia,  brickwork 
was  carried  to  great  perfection,  and  has  recently 
attracted  much  notice  from  ourselves.  You  will 
find,  by  a careful  study  of  its  forms,  how  naturally 
the  latter  have  sprung  from  the  materials  used. 
The  massiveness  of  stonework  is  exchanged  for 
a multiplicity  of  parts,  small  in  themselves,  but 
often  exceedingly  rich  in  effect.  Tracery,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  clumsy,  or  altogether  absent, 
and  we  thus  miss  an  important  element  of 
design,  which  is,  however,  to  some  extent  com- 
pensated by  the  varied  and  picturesque  outlines 
of  chimney-shafts,  corbels,  and  gables,  stepped 
or  otherwise. 

Progress  in  brick  architecture,  in  modern 
times,  was  long  hindered  by  an  excise  duty  levied 
on  bricks,  whioh  practically  controlled  their 
manafacture,  aud  hindered  improvement.  The 
evil  of  suoh  things  lives  after  them,  and  though 
the  duty  has  been  abolished  for  many  years,  its 
depressing  infiuences  have  remained  until  very 
recent  times.  Now,  there  are  evidences  of  a 
greater  freedom  in  the  use  of  bricks  of  various 
forms  and  designs.  There  is  consequently  a 
greater  field  for  the  exorcise  of  originality  of 
design ; but  in  availing  himself  of  his  liberty, 
the  architect  must  take  care  that  his  liberty 
does  not  degenerate  into  licence,  and  not 
therefore  try  to  erecnte  in  brickwork  details 
borrowed  from  stone  or  marble  arohiteoturo. 

With  brickwork  is  closely  allied  terra  cotta, 
whioh  may,  in  fact,  be  described  as  high-class 
brickwork.  It  is  possible  that  the  use  of  this 
material  may  become  more  common  with  us 
than  is  now  the  case.  If  you  wish  to  see  the 
elaboration  of  whioh  it  is  capable,  you  have  a 
splendid  specimen  in  the  great  Hospital  at 
Uilan.  The  terra  cotta  of  North  Italy  is  gene- 
rally very  good,  but  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
elaborate  specimen  of  its  use.  We  find  in  it 
mouldings,  festoons,  tracery,  and  other  details 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  worked  in  stone, 
all  carried  out  in  the  most  beautiful  manner  in 
red  terra  ootta. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  doubted  if  such  an 
employment  of  terra  cotta  be  founded  on  true 
principles.  Prom  the  necessities  of  its  manu. 
faoture,  terra  ootta  must  consist  of  many  pieces, 
and  in  them  truth  of  execution  cannot  be  ob- 
tained,  in  the  case  of  mouldings,  arches,  columns, 
and  the  like.  For  the  more  decorative  portions, 
snch  as  the  festoons  of  flowers,  enriohments,  and 
the  parts  generally  described  as  carving,  terra 
ootta  has  some  advantages;  but  these,  it  mast 
be  remembered,  are  of  a mechanical  nature,  and 
will  not  allow  the  moulded  and  burnt  clay  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  life-giving 
touches  of  the  sculptor’s  chisel.  The  general 
effect  of  a building,  where  terra  ootta  has  been 
freely  used  for  the  general  features  of  its  arohi- 
teoture,  may  often  please,  at  a distance,  but  it 
will  seldom  be  found  to  gain  on  a closer  inspec- 
tion. The  spectator  then  finds  that  the  mould- 
ings  are  coarse,  nntrue,  and  badly  jointed,  the 
ooDStructioQ  often  faulty,  while  the  ornaments, 
by  much  repetition,  oease  to  interest  and  please. 

The  value  of  terra  ootta  as  a resource  for  the 
arohiteot  is,  however,  so  great,  that  it  is  well 
worth  his  while  to  study  its  essential  qualities, 
and  regulate  bis  designs  accordingly.  If  it  be 
rarely  desirable  to  adopt  it  as  the  framework  of 
the  building,  it  may  frequently  be  effectively 
and  economically  employed  for  subsidiary  de- 
tails ; and  when  combined  with  brickwork  this 
is  both  pleasing  and  appropriate.  In  the  diffi- 
culties of  its  application  we  find  another  instanoo 
of  that  limitation  of  ai'ohiteotural  originality  by 


materials  of  whioh  I am  now  speaking.  The 
architect  must  do  what  he  can,  not  what  he 
will. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subjeot  I wish 
to  add  a few  words  on  the  use  of  iron  in  our 
buildings.  Iron  has,  as  you  know,  been  nsed 
more  or  less  in  all  but  the  most  primitive  times; 
but  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  present  genera- 
tion to  witness  its  application  on  a vast  scale. 
It  was  formerly  employed  as  an  aid  to  the  car- 
penter and  builder;  it  now  frequently  super- 
sedes him  altogether.  Ic  covers  huge  spans;  it 
bridges  mighty  rivers.  It  forms  our  roads,  and 
furnishes  us  with  floors  and  roofs.  It  is,  in  faot, 
the  slave  of  onr  constructors,  and  will  do  their 
bidding  in  a great  variety  of  ways. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  iron  is  a great  diffi- 
culty to  the  artist.  The  arohiteot  is  glad  to  take 
advantage  of  its  construotional  assistance ; but 
the  application  to  it  of  artistio  design,  to  make  it 
a thing  of  beauty,  is  a problem  bard  to  solve. 
Our  studies  of  art  are  based  on  examples  of  the 
prae-iron  age,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  take  a new 
departure,  and  to  treat  what  may  almost  be 
termed  a new  material  in  its  bearing  on  arobi- 
teoture  on  new  principles  appropriate  to  its 
nature.  This,  however,  must  be  done,  if  iron  is 
to  enter  effectively  into  architectural  design;  and 
we  may  be  sore  that  as  men  have  now  discovered 
and  appreciated  the  gain  whioh  iron  has  brought 
to  them,  they  will  not  easily  surrender  it.  The 
world  will  not  stand  still  for  architects  any  more 
than  for  others,  and  if  we  do  not  avail  ourselves 
of  the  materials  at  band  others  will  certainly  do 
so,  and  the  great  works  of  the  day  will  develope 
more  and  more  of  an  exclusively  engineering 
character. 

While  architects  have  .bean  restoring,  engi- 
neers have  been  inventing.  Greek  temples, 
Italian  Palaces,  and  Gothic  churches  have  risen, 
on  the  one  hand ; while,  on  the  other,  we  find  huge 
and  ugly  railway  stations,  roofs  of  unpre- 
cedented span,  and  bridges  till  now  impossible. 
If  tbe  former  class  possess  boauty,  more  or 
lees  worthy  of  their  predecessors,  whose  tradi- 
tions  have  inspired  them,  the  latter  may  claim 
that  they  at  least  owe  no  filial  allegiance,  but 
indicate  a development  of  actual  originality. 

In  the  meantime,  it  may  be  well  to  observe, 
by  way  of  caution,  that  tbe  use  of  iron  on  an 
extended  scale,  for  construotional  purposes,  is 
too  recent  for  us  to  repose  a perfect  confidence  in 
its  permanency.  We  know  by  experience  what 
reliance  may  be  placed  on  timber,  stone,  aud 
brick;  but  the  gradual  deterioration  of  iron  is 
still  an  unsolved  problem.  Depending,  as  it 
does,  on  artificial  protection,  we  are  at  once  con- 
fronted with  the  difficulty  of  renewing  suoh 
protection  in  concealed  positions.  1 saw  but 
recently  two  pieces  of  iron  which  had  been 
banging  op  in  an  uncovered  yard  for  twonty 
years.  Cue  piece  had  been  protected,  and  tbe 
other  left  in  its  natural  state.  The  piece  of  un- 
protected iron  had  become  one-third  less  than 
tbe  size  and  weight  of  the  protected  speoimen; 
and  knowing,  as  we  do,  how  often  iron  is  em- 
ployed in  inaccessible  positions,  this  experience 
does  not  lessen  the  anxieties  we  must  naturally 
feel  as  to  its  stability  and  permanence  in  such 
cases.* 

I might  go  through  the  list  of  materials  with 
whioh  we  have  to  deal,  but  I think  I have  now 
said  enough  to  show  you  how  varied  and  great 
are  tbe  limitations  imposed  upon  the  architect  in 
search  after  originality.  He  has  not  only  to  con- 
sider carefully  tbe  peculiar  qualities,  tbe  genius, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  inanimate  matter  to  whioh  he 
®ha8  to  communicate  the  life-giving  breath  of  art ; 
but  he  has  also  to  be  careful  that  his  work  shall 
not  be  deficient  in  tbe  less  artistic,  but  not 
less  important,  matters  of  stability  and  perma- 
nency. 

It  may  seem  to  many  that  an  architect  is  so 
much  the  master  of  his  work  that  he  may  fairly 
be  held  strictly  accountable  for  all  defects, 
whether  of  originality  or  of  other  things. 

The  world  is  now  listening  for  the  decision  of 
an  absolute  monaroh,  on  whose  individual  will 
appear  to  depend  questions  of  peace  and  war,  of 
momentons  importance  to  millions  of  people. 

• Two  pieces  of  iron  out  from  tho  same  plate,  of  equal 
superfloial  dimensions  and  tbickuesa,  were,  in  1S50,  bung 
in  an  exposed  position  j one  piece  hsTing  been  galvanised, 
tbe  other  being  in  its  ordinary  condition.  Tbe  results  of 
this  experiment  at  the  present  date  are  as  follow 

The  ungalvanised  iron  is  about  l-8tb  of  an  inch  less  in 
thickness  than  the  galvanised,  aud  about  154  oz.  less  in 
weight,  the  respective  dimeiisions  and, weights  of  tbs 
two  plates  being  at  present, — 

Galvaiiisod...  94  in.  Dy34in,  by  4 in.  weighing 3 lb.  l^oz. 
Ungalvanised  94  „ by  34  >,  by  4 ,,  „ 3 ,,  3 ,, 

Unfortunately,  tbe  original  weight  and  thickness  of  the 
iron  were  not  recorded,  but  to  all  appearance  the  galva- 
nised plate  retains  its  full  thickness  and  weight. 
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Here,  ati  least,  appears  to  be  anllmited  power. 
Greater  knowledge  leads  to  a clearer  percep. 
tion  of  the  inaccuracy  of  such  jadgments.  The 
despot  is,  after  all,  often  the  mouthpiece  of 
others,  the  agent  of  some  national  sentiment 
which  sweeps  onwards  with  tho  force  of  a 
torrent,  and  would  overwhelm  all  obstacles.  So, 
to  compare  great  things  with  small,  it  is  with 
ourselves.  Those  who  follow  the  profession  of 
architecture  in  these  days  know  well  how  false 
is  the  notion  of  an  architect’s  complete  responsi. 
bility  for  designs  executed  by  his  orders.  He 
practises  an  art  which  cannot  find  expression 
except  by  the  will  and  co-operation  of  others. 
He  may  find  the  skill,  the  intelligence,  the  genius, 
but  all  are  nseless  till  some  one  else  will  provide 
the  means.  From  the  commencement  to  the 
end  of  his  work  he  has  to  contend  against  diffi- 
culties, and  is  fortunate  if  ho  is  able  to  surmount 
them  without  seeing  his  designs  curtailed  of  their 
fair  proportions.  Of  coarse,  there  are  limits  to 
such  restraints,  beyond  which  no  artist  with 
proper  selfirespect  will  consent  to  be  driven; 
but  if  somo  of onr  irresponsible  critics  would  give 
an  occasional  thooght  to  these  things,  their 
views  on  our  art,  and  their  opinions  of  archi- 
tects,  might  sometimes  undergo  a change  which 
would  render  them  more  appreciative  without 
making  them  less  just. 

Vie  see,  therefore,  that  a modern  architect,  in 
carrying  ont  his  art,  has  to  take  into  account  at 
least  three  considerations  from  which  his  painter 
brethren  are  free.  They  may  indulge  without 
stint  their  glorious  visions.  Ho  is  bound  down 
to  tho  practical,  and,  before  he  can  commence 
his  design,  most  see  that  it  will  serve  its  purpose 
of  Qsefutness  ; that  its  materials  are  suitable, 
both  for  artistio  expression  and  for  wear  and 
tear;  and  lastly,  that  its  cost  shall  be  kept 
within  carefully-prescribed  limits. 

On  other  uumerons  conditions  which  brunch 
ont  from  these  heads  I will  not  now  dwell, 
thongh  they  range  from  a scientific  study  of  the 
laws  of  health  to  the  efficiency  of  a fastening. 
Our  highly-organised  and  artificial  mode  of  life 
in  the  nineteenth  century  is  attended  with  com. 
plications,  from  which  the  architect  of  old  was 
free,  bnfc  with  which  he  must  now  grapple,  and 
on  which  he  must  bring  his  art  to  bear.  He 
mnst  not  chafe  against  such  difficulties,  but  must 
conquer  them,  and  in  them  he  may  sometimes 
ultimately  recognise  his  best  friends,  as  having 
led  him  onwards  in  the  path  of  a true  originality. 

The  saying  is  often  quoted  that  the  best  defi- 
nition  of  genios  is  “ a tremendous  capacity  for 
taking  trouble,”  and  without  subscribing  abso- 
lutely to  this  diotnm,  I cannot  impress  too 
strongly  on  young  architects  the  necessity  of 
attention  to  details.  In  a perfect  architectural 
work  nothing  is  a trifle,  and  no  amount  of  soj. 
ill's  ant  originality  will  atone  for  bad  proportions, 
badly  contoured  mouldings,  and  the  like.  Com- 
pleteness and  attention  to  little  things  are  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  all  great  works,  and  I 
cannot,  I think,  do  better  than  quote  here  a piece 
of  advice  recently  given  by  the  veteran  Emperor 
of  Germany  to  his  grandson,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  entry  of  the  latter  upon  a military  career. 
His  llajesty,  while  pointing  out  tho  importance 
of  discipline  and  zeal,  declared  emphatically  that 
” in  the  appreciation  of  what  might  appear  to  be 
a trifling  matter  was  to  be  found  a gnarantee  for 
the  performance  of  groat  things.”  This  counsel 
is  as  valuable  to  the  arohiteot  as  to  the  soldier, 
for  we,  like  him,  must  march  with  the  times. 

Not  that  we  can  afford  to  despise  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors.  It  is  doubtless  well  that  we 
should  study  antiquity  in  a reverent  spirit.^' 
Buildings  which  have  received  the  admiration 
of  thoughtful  men  for  successive  ages  are  not 
to  be  dismissed  with  the  shrug  and  nonchalance 
of  well-satisfied  ignorance.  In  examining  sneh 
works,  commence  by  the  conviction  that  you 
have  much  to  learn.  They  may,  perhaps,  in 
some  oases,  be  opposed  to  your  own  favourite 
ideas  of  art,  whether  these  be  Greek  or  Medimval, 
bat  yon  may  be  sure  that  they  will  teaoh  much 
to  those  who  oome  to  them  in  a proper  spirit. 
Modern  work  lacks  of  necessity  the  “cachet” 
which  the  approbation  of  ages  alone  can  give. 
Do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  careful  study  of 
admitted  masterpieces,  followed  under  proper 
conditions,  will  render  your  own  work,  when 
you  are  called  on  to  compete  with  them,  less 
effective  and  original. 

I have  on  former  ocoasions  warned  you  against 
the  snares  and  pitfalls  of  a slavish  imitation, 
and  yon  will  remember  that  as  a child  developes 
new  wants  on  his  way  to  manhood,  even  so  do  suc- 
cessive ages  present  to  us  diverse  and  more  com- 
plicated reqairemeuts,  as  the  world  grows  older. 


The  arohiteot,  while  learning  from  antiquity, 
mnst  not  bury  himself  in  a dreamy  past;  he  must 
bear  his  part  in  the  existing  activity  of  the 
state  of  things  around  him.  Accepting  forms 
which  have  already  prevailed  as  the  alphabet 
and  language  of  his  art,  it  is  for  him  to  give 
them  an  originality  of  expression  and  develop, 
ment  which  shall  be  beautiful  as  well  as  reason- 
able.  If  be  have  the  gift  of  genins,  he  will  not 
lack  opportunities  for  its  displ.iy ; if  he  possess 
great  inventive  skill,  it  will  find  a vent,  even  in 
spite  of  the  limitations  which,  as  wo  have  seen, 
aurronud  him. 

Genius,  however,  is  the  Divine  gift  to  a very 
few.  It  cannot  be  learned  or  oommonicated. 
Must  the  many,  therefore,  despair?  Not  so 
tongas  there  is  a firm  determination  to  labour, 
a fixed  resolution  to  do  onr  best.  If  great  oppor- 
tunities for  the  display  of  architectural  genins 
are  nob  likely  frequently  to  occur,  there  is  still 
plenty  of  work  in  the  world  for  the  architect  to 
do;  and  in  carrying  it  ont  faithfully,  to  the  best 
of  his  power,  ho  will  often  experience  a develop- 
ment  of  the  latter  akin  to  the  originality  of 
genius  itself.  The  problems  submitted  to  him 
may  appear  small  and  mean,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  bnilders  of  olden  time,  bat  to  be 
called  upon  to  take  bis  part  in  the  social  ad- 
vanoement  of  his  day  is  no  light  privilege,  and 
in  bringing  to  bear  npon  seemingly  little  things 
the  refining  influences  of  art,  he  may  teaoh,  as 
well  as  practise,  the  sublime  lesson,  that  there 
is  nothing  common  or  nnclean. 


MR.  BENTINCK’S  CRUSADE. 

The  Right  Hon.  member  for  Whitehaven, 
whose  address  on  the  “ Decline  and  Fall  of 
British  Architeotnre,”  with  trifling  omissions,  we 
have  printed,  seems  to  have  some  strong  con. 
victions,  and  unquestionably  expresses  them 
strongly.  The  term  “ Crusade,”  it  is  true,  can 
only  by  analogy  be  applied  to  bis  demonstration, 
since  he  is  in  fact  the  open  enemy  of  the  arebi- 
teotnral  style  which  used  to  be  said  to  have  been 
transplanted  here  under  the  influence  of  the 
Crnsades.  He  renonnoes  the  Goths  and  all  their 
works.  The  incident  of  his  address  may  perhaps 
be  taken  as  one  ont  of  many  symptoms  of  the 
torn  of  the  tide, — a turn  which  we  have  always 
kept  in  view,  and  not  uufreqoently  predicted, 
even  at  the  time  when  the  Gothic  mania  was  at 
its  height. 

But  we  have  always  recognised,  what  Mr. 
Bentiook  does  not  recognise,  the  really  renewed 
vigour  of  architectural  interest  and  enthusiasm 
which  was  at  the  bottom  of  that  movement,  and 
bnt  for  which  it  could  never  have  produced  the 
effect,  or  run  tho  course  which  it  has  run.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  quote  the  fanaticisms  of  over- 
excitable  enthusiastic  Pugin;  and  oddly  enough 
they  read  now,  no  doubt,  when  the  tide  of 
feeling  upon  which  they  came  up  has  ebbed. 
But  the  English  Gothic  revival  was,  at  all  events, 
just  as  genuine  a movement  es  the  Italian 
llenaiesance,  which  Mr.  Benlinck  appears  to 
sympathise  with,  and  sprang  from  very  mneh 
the  same  kind  of  oauses.  A period  of  stagnation 
was  followed  in  each  case  by  one  of  those 
general  and  apparently  spontaneons  awakenings 
of  intelleotnal  activity  which  now  and  again 
recur,  arising  partially  out  of  the  feeling  that 
something  at  any  rate  must  be  dono  to  improve 
matters,  and  the  perception  of  a contrast  be- 
tween  the  existing  state  of  things  and  that  of  a 
greater  past, — a contrast  which  seems  so  striking 
that  all  the  spirits  of  the  new  era  rush  to  the 
conviction  that  if  we  oonld  only  bring  back 
again  those  glorioos  times,  and  reproduce  their 
works,  we  coold  demand  nothing  more  for  our 
perfect  happiness.  In  this  case  the  Classic  Re. 
naissance  had  run  its  course  and  died  out,  and  the 
stem  reality  of  Medimval  art  and  architecture 
could  not  but  fascinate  by  contrast  with  the 
litter  weakness  and  inanity  of  the  Georgian  era. 
It  is  all  nonsense  to  deny  this, — to  say  that  the 
Modimval  revival  was  a retrograding.  It  was  nob 
so  at  the  time.  It  was,  at  the  time,  a distinct 
and  nnqnestionable  revival  of  a renewed  desire 
for  at  least  some  art  and  some  architectnre,  in  a 
generation  which  bad  been  content  with  nothing 
worth  calling  either.  In  denying  this,  Mr.  Ben- 
tinck  and  those  acti-revivalists  of  whom  ho  is  a 
type  are  damaging  their  own  cause  by  urging 
views  which  are  palpably  overstated  and  one- 
sided,  to  a degree  which  will  repel  many  who,  if 
the  considerations  referred  to  were  more  mode* 
rarely  and  critically  presented,  might  bo  much 
more  prevailed  npon  to  consider  them  dis* 
passionately.  Take  the  one  matter  of  churches, 


for  instance,  and  compare  many  of  the  churches  •): 
which  have  been  built  under  tho  influence  of  the  | 
Gothic  revival  with  the  sort  of  edifice  in  which  1 
our  predecessors  of  a generation  or  two  before  k 
used  to  worship,  and  what  reasonable  person  t 
can  deny  the  improvement  ? Though  tho  f 
modern  Gothic  ohnroh  be  a mere  imitation, — f 
a mere  revival  of  an  old  style, — still  it  i 
is  a style,  and  it  is  architecture ; but  f. 
what  immediately  preceded  it  was  neither  i 
architecture,  nor  style,  nor  anything;  it  was  i 
simply  nonentity — negation  of  art.  It  is  i 
one.eidod  and  illogical  to  forget  this,  and  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  Gothic  revival  has  also  i 
been  the  parent  of  a most  extensive  parallel  il 
movement  in  relation  to  ornamental  art  and  work-  j 
mansbip  generally.  If  Mr.  Bentinck  fonnd  ii 
himself  for  one  day  relegated  to  the  England  n 
immediately  preceding  the  revival,  and  realised!) 
(what  be  seems  just  now  to  have  forgotten  to  « 
realise)  what  kind  of  dead  level  in  matters  artistio  ft 
was  prevalent  then,  he  would  be  oonstrained  to  J 
admit  that  almost  any  method  of  sbakiog  up  | 
was  better  than  that  dead  sea  of  smugness  and  it' 
indifference  which  pervaded  the  society  of  that  i 
period  in  its  relation  (or  non-relation)  to  art. 

Mr.  Bentinck  is  not  only  one-sided  in  his 
feelings  and  deductions,  but  be  is  wrong  in  somo 
of  his  facts,  or  his  way  of  stating  them.  It  is  ;i 
by  no  means  a settled  point  that  Gothio  archi.  | 
teoture  is  “of  Eastern  or  Saracenic  origin,”  and  J 
Mr.  Bentinck  wonld  hardly  have  dogmatised  ' 
on  that  point  had  he  been  properly  au  fait  i 
with  recent  architectural  criticism  and  deduction.  ' 
The  idea  of  Western  Gothio  being  specially  con.  ' 
nected  with  Saracenic  architecture  in  its  origin  . 
belooged  to  the  period  when  it  was  supposed  that  t 
the  pointed  arch  was  the  principle  and  essence  ; 
of  Gothio  architeotnre.  Not  only  is  this  view  ;i 
no  longer  held  by  tho  leading  etndents  and  critics 
of  arcbitectnre,  but  it  Is  pretty  well  admitted,  ,l 
whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  importance  -i 
of  the  pointed  arch  in  giving  the  oharacter  of  ' 
the  style,  that  this  form  of  arch  in  Western  ' 
building  grew  naturally  out  of  certain  construe.  - 
tive  necessities  and  difficnlties,  and  that  Pointed  i) 
Gothio  has  a far  closer  connexion  with  the  round.  •' 
arched  Romanesque  styles  than  with  anything  ; 
Saracenic.  What  Mr.  Bentinck  means  by  saying  ! 
that  a Gothio  building  cannot  be  constructed  i: 
without  windows  that  give  no  light,  and  a front  Si 
that  is  a sham,  ho  may  possibly  know,  but  t] 
we  certainly  do  not.  No  Gothic  front  can  i! 
be  called  one  • half  so  much  a sham  as  i 
the  fronts  of  the  Rsnaissanoe  churches  of  ; 
Italy,  which  wore  so  completely  and  purely  ' 
ornamental  as  to  be  built  in  general  quite  i 
separately  and  at  a different  time  from  the  rest  ; 
of  the  building  (some  of  them  have  never  been  ; 
built  yet).  He  complains  that  a Gothio  building  : 
has  shafts  which  carry  nothing ; bat  here  be  is  : 
confusing  the  facts  of  building  with  its  orna- 
mental  expression.  The  only  sense  in  which  the  i 
jamb.shafts  of  Gothio  arohiteoturo  (to  which  we  i 
suppose  allusion  is  made)  can  be  said  to  carry 
nothing  is  in  the  practical  sense  that  the  mould- 
ings  above  them  would  not  in  many  cases  come  i 
down  if  they  were  removed.  But  the  eye  ' 
requires  something  for  the  archivolb  mouldings 
to  spring  from,  and  that  something  can  hardly 
take  a more  appropriate  form  thau  a shaft  and  ' 
capital.  We  might  ask  Mr.  Bentinck  whether  ■ 
there  are  not  a few  sham  columns  in  Renaissance  ' 
arcbitectnre,  which  carry  nothing  and  ore  of 
no  use.  Then  when  ho  comes  to  talk  with 
so  much  admiration  of  Wren  (in  which,  of 
course,  in  general  we  entirely  oonenr),  he 
sorely  cannot  be  aware  that  Wren’s  great 
bnildiog,  besides  having  a front  which  is  at 
least  as  much  a sham  as  any  Gothio  cathedral 
front,  is  one  gigantic  sham  in  the  whole  of  the 
upper  story  of  the  nave,  nob  to  speak  of  the 
double  dome  : and  as  to  artistio  merit,  no  person 
in  his  senses,  or  with  the  remotest  idea  of  what 
constituted  artistio  ornament,  would  venture 
to  compare  the  best  ornament  of  Wren  with 
good  Mediaeval  ornament.  Then  again,  with 
reference  to  the  practical  oritioisms  of  Wren 
on  the  oonstruobion  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  are,  no  doubt,  quite  true,  Mr.  Bentinck 
thinks  they  entirely  disposed  of  the  idea  that 
the  Medrmval  builders  were  better  constructors 
than  the  Romans.  Now,  we  do  not  believe 
any  critic  whose  opinion  is  worth  anything 
ever  said  they  were.  The  difference  was  of 
another  kind.  It  is  nob  that  the  Mediteval 
builders  oonstraoted  better,  but  that  their  design 
and  manner  of  building  was  in  accordance  with 
the  constmobion,  and  was  their  own  invention 
springing  naturally  ont  of  the  praotioal  method 
employed;  while  the  Roman  and  Renaisaanoe 
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deaigu  is  generally  unrelated  to  the  construe* 
tion,  and  frequently  totally  contradictory  of  it. 
Ao  to  Mr.  Bentinck’s  oritioisma  against  over- 
loaded  ornamentation  in  Gothic,  he  has  been 
looking  at  and  thinking  of  florid  specimens  of 
late  Gothic,  which,  however,  are  hardly  so  over* 
loaded  with  ornament  as  most  Roman  designs, 
nor  with  saoh  bad  ornament;  while  the  best 
Gothic  works  of  the  early  period  in  England  are 
almost  as  pare  aod  barmoniooa  in  st^le,  and  in 
tho  restrained  disposition  and  distribution  of 
ornament,  as  Greek  buildings. 

Such  an  attack  as  Mr.  Bentinok  has  made 
upon  existing  fashions  and  ideas  in  architectare 
may  do  no  harm,  but  rather  good,  in  stirring 
people  up  to  think  for  themselves  abont  the 
subject,  and  the  reasons  for  their  likings  and 
distikioga.  But  critioisms  of  this  kind  will 
hardly  produce  the  effect  intended  by  those  who 
pronounce  them,  or  receive  any  serious  con- 
sideration, unless  they  are  worded  more  mode- 
rately and  critically,  and  with  more  recognition 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  queation,  and  somewhat 
more  accurate  historical  and  critical  knowledge 
of  architectare  than  are  displayed  in  the  lecture 
we  have  printed. 


THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

All  Saints,  Margaret-street,  had  scarcely 
been  completed  when  the  Gothic  Revival  was 
torn  asnnder  by  a schism,  which  struck  a heavy 
blow  at  the  very  fonndation  npon  which  it  had 
hitherto  rested.  A powerful  section  of  the 
modern  "Goths”  made  the  discovery  that 
Gothic  was,  after  all,  not  a national  style,  and 
that  its  English  form,  which  has  been  so  much 
upheld  by  Pugin,  should  be  abandoned  in  favour 
of  importations  from  Italy  and  France,  which 
were  alleged  to  be  preferable  in  every  respect. 
Mr.  Raskin  was  the  leading  exponent  of  these 
ideas,  and  the  publioation  of  the  " Seven  Lamps 
of  Architecture,”  and  the  "Stones  of  Venice,” 
gave  a now  direction  and  a new  motive  to  the 
Gothic  Revival.  The  author  of  this  new  phase 
of  art,  which  Mr.  Eastlake  calls  "Ruskinism,” 
did  not  approve  of  the  Gothic  Revival,  as  ordi. 
narily  understood.  He  limited  the  choice  of  a 
style  to  foQr  particular  types,  which  he  selected, 
viz.,  1.  Pisan  Romanesque;  2.  Florentine  of 
Giotto’s  time;  3.  Venetian  Gothic ; 4.  English 
Gothio  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.;  and  he  pro- 
posed,  moreover,  that  a universal  system  of  form 
and  workmanship  shonld  bo  adopted  and  on- 
fox’ced,  bnb  how  this  last  condition  was  to  be 
secored  be  failed  to  explain.  I desire  to  speak 
with  the  greatest  possible  respect  of  Mr.  Raskin, 
not  only  because  he  is  to  some  extent  our  neigh- 
bour, aod  a man  of  great  ability  and  truth,  but 
because  I have  reason  to  think  he  has  of  late 
greatly  modified  his  opinions,  and  is  not  ashamed 
to  own  it;  but  at  the  period  to  whioh  I have 
just  referred,  when  the  architectural  mind  was 
hesitating,  he  rushed  into  the  fray,  and  by  the 
extraordinary  power  and  eloquence  of  his  writings 
turned  the  heads  of  those  who  did  not  know  or 
did  not  think,  and  effected  irretrievable  mischief. 
Tho  well-known  Oxford  University  Musenm  was 
the  first  great  practical  result  of  Mr.  Raskin’s 
teaching.  In  designing  this  building,  tho  archi* 
tects  deliberately  dismissed  all  Pugin’s  cherished 
principles  to  the  " wall  and  to  the  waves,”  and 
exclusively  adopted  the  foreign  element.  The 
result  of  their  labours  is  so  well  described  by 
Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  "Handbook  of  Modern 
Architecture,”  that  I will  give  yon  the  substance 
of  his  criticism  as  far  more  instructive  than  anv 
I could  myself  devise  : — " This  Museum  was 
designed  to  be  Gothio  in  conception,  Gothio  in 
detail,  and  Gothio  in  finish.  Nothing  was  to 
betray  the  hated  and  hateful  nineteenth  century, 
to  the  cultivation  of  whose  sciences  it  was  to  be 
dedicated.  Unfortunately  the  style  selected  on 
this  occasion  was  not  Eoglish  Gothio;  for  the 
architects  having  exhausted  all  the  speoimens 
found  in  their  books,  and,  according  to  the  new 
canons  of  art,  being  obliged  to  be  original  with- 
out being  allowed  to  invent,  they  have  latterly, 
in  oonsequenoe,  been  forced  to  borrow  from 
Germany  or  Lombardy  such  features  as  are  yet 
new  to  the  English  publio.  Generally  speaking, 
these  foreign  forme  and  details  are  neither  so 
beautiful  nor  so  appropriate  as  onr  own ; bub  if 
the  architect  can  produce  a certificate  of  origin, 
and  prove  that  he  has  copied  and  not  invented 
them,  the  pablio  are  satisfied  that  all  the 
exigencies  of  true  art  have  been  complied  with. 

• By  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  M.P.  A 
ecture  delivered  at  >VhitehaTen.  See  p.  187,  anie. 


The  roof  of  the  Great  Central  Hall  of  the  Oxford 
Mnseura,  and  the  ironwork  that  supports  it,  are 
made  purposely  clumsy  and  awkward.  The 
lecture-rooms  are  cold,  draughty,  and  difficult  to 
speak  in.  The  library  is  a long,  ill. proportioned 
gallery,  with  a rndely-constructed  roof,  painted 
in  the  crudest  and  most  inharmocious  colours  ; 
the  windows  glazed  in  the  leust-convenient 
manner,  with  the  worst  possible  glass  ; and  the 
bookcases  arranged  not  to  accommodate  books, 
but  to  look  monkish.  You  take  a book  from  its 
press,  and  are  astonished  to  find  that  men  who 
could  spend  thousands  on  thousands  in  this  great 
forgery,  have  nob  reprinted  Lyell’s  " Geology,” 
or  Darwin’s  " Origin  of  Species,”  in  black  letter, 
and  illuminated  them,  like  the  building,  in  the 
style  of  the  thirteenth  century.  If  the  student 
of  architectare  gains  but  very  little  gratification, 
in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  from  a visit  to  the 
Oxford  Museum,  be  may  at  least  come  away 
consoled  with  tho  reflection  that  the  Syndics  of 
that  learned  University  have  gone  far  in  pro- 
ducing a reduciio  ad  absurdum ; and  that  a 
system  whioh  results  in  such  a mass  of  contra- 
dictions and  follies  as  are  found  here  is  too 
obildish  long  to  occupy  the  serious  attention  of 
grown-up  men,  and  when  tho  fashion  passes 
away  we  liope  for  something  better.  Till  it 
does,  architecture  is  nob  an  art  that  a man  of 
sense  would  care  to  practise,  or  a man  of  taste 
would  care  to  stndy.” 

Although  the  Oxford  Museum  was  a manifest 
failure,  and  pleased  nobody,  yet  the  novelty, 
mongers  felt  neither  discouraged  nor  disgraced. 
True,  they  had  set  up  a hideous,  extravagant, 
and  inconvenient  structure ; bub,  on  the  other 
baud,  they  had  converted  the  Oxford  Dons, 
who  had  plenty  of  money  to  squander,  to 
the  pleasing  belief  that  the  arebibeobore  of 
their  collegiate  predecessors  was  merely  ten- 
tative,  and  that  to  them  was  reserved  the 
glory  of  elucidating  true  principles.  Thus, 
set  in  motion  by  clever  bub  unsafe  guides,  im- 
pelled by  that  craving  for  change  which  is  dis- 
tinctive of  onr  age,  and  aided  by  the  fostering 
hands  of  both  universities  (wherein,  except  the 
Cambridge  Fitzwilliam  Museum  and  a few  other 
rare  examples,  not  a shred  of  respectable  archi- 
teotore  has  been  erected  for  the  last  eighty 
years),  the  "Fall”  of  British  architecture  com- 
menced in  real  earnest.  While  Pugin  chastised 
with  whips,  the  architects  of  the  "Fall”  chas- 
tised with  scorpions.  Like  the  fox  that  had  lost 
its  tail,  they  taught  their  bearers  that  deformity 
was  preferable  to  beaoty,  distortion  to  proper, 
tion,  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect.  Eecoatricity, 
exaggeration,  and  extravaganco  became  with 
them  the  real  orders  of  the  day  ! 

In  dealing  with  the  architeobure  of  the  “ Fall,” 
I shall  pass  by  their  attempts  to  reproduce  what 
is  called  " Venetian  Gothic  ” and  "Italian  and 
German  Romanesque,”  for  such  impositions  are 
too  transparent  to  need  oritioism,  and  proceed 
to  their  greater  efforts  whioh  depend  upon  an 
eclectio  process  whereby  Gothio  and  mutilated 
Classic  details,  stolen  from  all  ages  and  countries, 
are  huddled  together  in  a fashion  so  wild  and 
illogical  that  they  stand,  on  their  own  showing,  in 
direofc  contradiction  to  the  Mediaeval  motives 
which  they  profess  to  follow.  Many  popular 
arohiteots  now-a-days  advise  their  olients  and 
customers  to  build  in  Gothic,  " because,”  say 
they,  “this  style  is  elastic  and  subject  to  no 
prooise  rale.  You  can  have  a door  or  a window 
here  or  there  just  as  yon  please.  Ifan  irregular 
front  suits  your  purpose,  or  if  you  fancy  projeo- 
tions,  or  towers  and  tnrrets  to  be  raised  without 
reference  to  the  symmetry  of  the  outline,  the 
authority  of  the  style  we  recommend  will  give 
you  what  you  want,  and  the  effect  cannot  fail 
to  be  piotnreaquo.”  No  reasoning  oan  be  more 
unsound  than  this  ; it  is  merely  a device  to 
cover  iguorance  and  incapacity.  The  real  Gothio 
architeobs  had  no  such  ideas.  They  held  equally 
with  the  ancients  and  with  the  "Classical 
Revival,”  that  to  insnre  beauty  uTii/onnity  was 
an  absolute  condition,  and  they  adhered  to  this 
principle  with  a tenacity  that  no  inducements 
could  relax.  The  most  cursory  observation  of 
Old  English  Gothio  buildings  will  show  that  their 
irregularity  is  not  dne  to  •intention,  but  to 
accident,  for  the  true  Goths,  as  a rale,  worked 
only  in  the  particular  style  whioh  they  considered 
to  be  the  best.  Snob  notions  as  making 
"a  thing  to  match,”  or  "levelling  down  to 
the  imporfeotions  of  a ruder  time,”  never 
oconrred  to  their  acute  and  cnltivated  minds ; on 
the  contrary,  they  sacrificed  advisedly,  and 
without  soruplo,  the  designs  and  ideas  of  their 
predecessors,  in  order  to  give  harmony  and 
regularity  to  their  own.  There  is  an  instance  in 


our  own  mother-churoh  at  St.  Bees.  What  was 
originally  the  lady-ohapel  at  the  east  end  of  the 
church  was  built  in  tho  thirteenth  century,  and 
there  is  no  more  resemblance  between  that 
and  the  body  of  the  church  than  there  is 
between  the  iady-chapel  and  St.  James’s  Church. 
The  architects  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
they  added  St.  Bees  Chnrch,  added  it  in 
the  style  that  they  thought  best;  and  any 
further  additions  would  be  made  according  to 
the  style  of  their  own  time,  just  as  my  friend, 
Mr,  Fletcher,  explained  in  an  excellent  lecture 
which  he  delivered  the  week  before  last  at 
Cockeimouth,  when  he  referred  to  Carlisle 
Cathedral.  The  architects  never  levelled  down  to 
the  imperfections  of  ruder  times.  These  facts — 
for  snoh  they  are — the  modern  Goths  and  their 
employers  have  never  been  able  to  understand, 
and  their  combined  persistence  in  stopping 
their  ears  to  the  teaching  of  the  past  has  led  to 
the  incoherence  of  design  and  confusion  of  detail 
, whioh  are  the  characteristics  of  our  Inokless 
period.  Their  vices  are  most  strongly  marked  in 
the  municipal  and  domestic  buildings  which  are 
now  rising  in  every  direction,  and  whioh  seem 
to  compete  as  it  were  for  some  prize  destined 
to  the  most  "ngly.”  In  the  north,  the  Assize 
Courts  at  Manoheater  and  the  Town-hall  at 
Preston  are  leading  examples  of  the  "Fall.” 
The  interior  of  the  Ibrmer  has  been  much  praised 
for  its  convenience,  but  the  exterior  is  merely  a 
hotch-pot  (the  Italians  woold  say  "Pasticcio” 
“ muddle  ”)  of  pare  foreign  Gothio  de- 
tail, strung  together  without  either  unity  of 
purpose  or  grandeur  of  effect,  and  the  tower 
which  rises  from  the  rear  apes  to  be  an  Italian 
" Campanile,”  bub  is,  in  fact,  a ventilating  shaft. 
Nor  has  tho  architect  the  oxouse  of  nnintentional 
error  to  defend  these  strange  combinations,  for  his 
more  recent  works — such  as  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  and  a univeraity  club  in  St.  James’s 
street,  London — show  that  it  is  his  purposo  to 
devise  barbarous  and  unoonth  effeots,  precisely 
as  in  days  gone  by  the  sect  of  Quakers  invented 
their  costume  as  a standing  protest  against  the 
worldliness  of  beauty.  [Mr.  Bentinok  here  pro- 
duced  a representation  of  a recently. erected 
church,  the  quaint  architecture  of  whioh,  he 
said,  was  called  a modern  adaptation  of  the 
Romanesque.  He  did  not  see  why  there  should 
not  be  a modern  adaptation  of  Stonehenge. 
Should  such  a style  be  tolerated  at  all  ? It  was 
an  imitation  of  the  rudest  arcbiCcotnre  that  was 
ever  in  this  country.  It  was  a corruption  of  the 
Classic.  The  windows  were  actually  square, 
with  a semicircle  on  the  top  to  try  to  convert 
them  into  Norman,  Saxon,  or  whatever  they 
might  like  to  call  it.  To  any  ono  imbued  with 
tight  principles  going  into  such  a place,  the  first 
impuiee  would  be  to  torn  away  again.]  The 
illustrated  pages  of  the  architectural  periodicals 
disclose  bo  us  weekly  how  fatally  in  truth  the 
"Fall”  has  set  in,  but  the  worst  of  these  at. 
tempts  will  soon  be  cast  into  the  shade  by  the 
huge  and  monstrous  " Palace  of  Justice  ” whioh 
is  now  rising  into  snpreme  ugliness  on  the  west 
side  of  Temple  Bar.  A noble  and  dignified 
elevation  might  at  least  have  been  expected, 
bub  the  architect  threw  away  bis  opportunity, 
and  from  sheer  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  his 
art  has  broken  this  great  space  into  at  least 
fourteen  compartments,  pierced  them  with 
irregular  and  deformed  windows,  and  intends  to 
add  a lop-sided  tower,  which,  as  an  able  critic 
has  tersely  written,  will  not  be  worth  the  coat 
of  its  foundation.  Let  any  reasonable  being 
examine  these  new  courts  with  attention,  and 
let  him  then  walk  down  to  Westminster  and 
enter  the  Abbey.  If  the  contemplation  of  that 
glorious  and  unsurpassed  interior  does  not  per- 
suade him  that  Gothio  architecture  is  dead,  and 
that  not  even  a million  of  the  public  money  will 
resuscitate  it,  I shall  be  surprised  indeed. 

But  the  mention  of  Westminster  Abbey  loads 
me  to  the  consideration  of  another  deplorable 
result  of  the  “ Fall,”  namely,  " The  present 
condition  of  Church  Building.”  I have  shown 
yon  how,  for  the  first  quarter  of  a century  of 
the  “ Gothio  Revival,”  nothing  was  admissible 
but  to  copy  literally  ancient  English  work,  and 
how  gradually  Pugin’s  influence  was  sapped  and 
fell  away.  At  last  his  fading  light  has  been 
finally  extingnished  by  the  recent  erection  of  tho 
Chnroh  of  Sb.  Agnes,  Kennington,  which  the 
newspapers  report  as  being  built  in  the  "Middle 
Pointed”  (English)  style,  bub  whioh  does  not 
possess  a single  English  feature  j for  it  is,  in 
fact,  a literal  copy  of  the  poor  and  lean 
churches,  destitute  of  ornamentation,  whioh 
abound  in  Flanders  and  the  North  of  France. 
Beyond  its  extravagant  coat,  stated  at  16,000L, 
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and  its  Continental  aspect,  this  ohnroh  ia  only 
remarkable  aa  indicating^  the  desertion  of  the 
leading  architect  of  the  English  “ Gotha  ” to  the 
foreign  party,  and  we  may  assume  that  ere  long 
hia  followers  will  submit  to  the  same  authority. 
Thus  the  beginning  of  the  end  is  in  sight,  but 
meanwhile  we  are  still  tied  by  the  Church 
architects  of  the  “Fall”  to  the  obaervanoe  of 
unnecessary  and  obsolete  practices,  some  few  of 
which  I will  now  describe. 

Our  modern  churches  must  be  strictly  laid  out 
according  to  the  Medimral  plana,  notwithatand- 
ing  that  these  forma  entail  enormous  loss  of 
space,  and  impede  both  the  eight  and  hearing  of 
a large  portion  of  the  congregation.  High- 
pitched  roofs  are  declared  to  be  obligatory,  but 
these  roofa,  except  io  isolated  cases,  are  neither 
solid,  convenient,  nor  beantiful.  They  perish 
easily;  they  interfere  with  sound,  and  cive  an 
effect  of  intense  depression  to  the  external 
elevations,  whiob,  in  moat  oaaea,  present  a con- 
fused mass  of  ugly  penthouses.  I have  already 
stated  Wrou’s  condemnation  of  thia  form  of 
roof,  which  no  good  modern  architect  has  over 
used,  and  which  was  virtually  abandoned  by  the 
English  “ Goths”  themselves  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Again,  as  conoerns  church  decoration,  no 
element  is  admissible  unless  derived  from  some 
authority  dating,  at  latest,  from  the  Edwardian 
period.  Painting  and  soulpture,  to  be  orthodox, 
must  be  conventional.  In  the  fonrteenth  century 
power  to  draw  the  human  figure  correctly  had 
nob  been  acquired;  therefore,  the  matured 
knowledge  of  the  nineteenth  is  compelled  to 
repeat  the  earlier  imperfections.  The  holy 
personages  now  portrayed  on  the  windows  and 
walls  of  the  saoctnaries  are  goggle-eyed, 
crooked-neoked,  and  bandy-legged,  for  the 
slightest  attempt  to  give  them  the  noblest  forms 
with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed  the  human 
race  would  be  profanity  itself,  and  ensure  their 
summary  exclusion.  Experience  dearly  booght, 
especially  by  Parliament,  hss  shown  that  paint- 
ing in  oil  and  on  canvas  is  the  only  pictorial 
effort  which  will  certainly  withstand  our  trying 
climate  ; bub  thia  branoh  of  the  art  was  onkoown 
in  Northern  Europe  until  a period  comparatively 
recent,  and  it  is,  therefore,  repudiated  by  the 
church  architect  of  the  “Fall,”  who  will  agree 
only  to  water-colour  or  mosaic  on  a wall.  The 
great  Italian  schools  of  painting  all  over 
Europe  were  created  and  sopported  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Church,  and  after  oil-painting 
came  into  use  it  was  generally  adopted  foreoole- 
siastical  pnrposes.  I am  at  a loss,  then,  to 
conceive  any  reason,  religious  or  logical,  why 
the  same  rule  cannot  apply  now.  The  annual 
exhibitions  of  the  Iloyal  Academy  make  known 
to  the  pablio  numbers  of  artists  whose  labours 
would,  both  artistically  and  economically,  be 
preferable,  in  every  way,  to  the  coarse  danbs  and 
outlandish  “ reredos  ” which  are  patronised  by 
the  so-called  Church  architects,  and  executed 
by  mechanics  employed  by  enterprising  firms 
and  “limited  oompanies.”  But  the  decrees  of 
the  “ Fail  ” decide  the  contrary. 

The  last  point,  relating  to  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  with  which  I will  trouble  you,  is 
“ Cnnrcli  Restoration,”  a qnestion  which  has,  as 
we  know  to  our  cost,  been  prominent  for  many 
years  past,  and  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
troversy. Being  myself  a strong  advocate  for 
the  preservation,  in  its  integrity,  of  ancient 
work,  I feel  that  those  are  its  best  “restorers” 
who  interfere  with  it  the  least,  and  I cannot  join 
in  the  nnlimited  abuse  hurled  at  the  clergy  and 
ohnrchwardens  of  the  last  century  because  they, ' 
aa  a rule,  merely  patched  up,  and  mended,  and 
left  the  buildings  very  much  as  they  found 
them;  for  the  white  and  jellow  wash  which 
they  used  so  plentifully,  and  the  pews  they  set 
up,  did  comparatively  but  little  mischief,  and  can 
easily  be  removed  without  any  serions  detriment. 
Bub  the  moment  “ Gothic  architecture  ” began 
to  be  “ studied  ” and  “ understood,”  that  frenzy 
for  destruction  commenced,  which  has  continued 
for  many  years,  and  which,  I regret  to  say,  rages 
at  the  present  time  more  perniciously  than  ever. 

James  Wyatt  was,  no  doubt,  a great  offender 
in  hia  day,  bot  I concur  with  Mr.  Ferguason, 
who  writes  : — “ We  are  horrified  at  what  Wyatt 
did  with  our  cathedrals,  and  full  of  wonder  at 
the  blindness  of  our  fathers  iu  not  perceiving 
how  wrong  he  was.  Do  we  feel  sure  that  our 
children  will  not  be  equally  shocked  at  what  we 
are  now  doing  with  the  same  buildings?”  I 
believe  our  children  will  perceive  that  we  have 
eaten  tbe  “ soar  grape  because  now,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  when  the  sacrifice  is  well  nigh 
accomplished,  and  the  victims  expiring,  we  find 


the  " Goths  ” of  the  day  divided  into  two  hostile 
camps,  each  denounoiDg  the  other  as  the  authors 
of  the  crime.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in  his  address 
as  president  of  the  R.I.B.  A.jin  1873,  said  : — 

“ Our  old  buildings  too  often,  nay,  in  a majority,  I fear, 
of  cases,  fall  into  the  bands  of  men  who  tiuve  ueilhor 
knowledge  nor  respect  for  them,  while,  even  amongst 
those  who  possess  the  requisite  knowledge,  there  has  loo 
often  existed  a lack  of  veneration,  a disposition  to  ait  io 
judgment  on  tbe  works  of  their  teachers,  a rage  for  altera- 
tion to  suit  aome  system  to  which  they  had  pledged 
themselvej  in  their  own  works;  and  even  the  prepos- 
terous idea  that  the  ancient  examples  they  were  called 
upon  to  repair  were  a lilting  lield  for  their  own  origi- 
nality! Nor  have  the  ofticial  guardians  of  our  ancient 
buildings  e.tercised  much  restraint  upon  these  vagaries ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  too  often  been  moat  culpably 
careless  as  to  the  hands  to  which  they  have  committed 
(heir  trust,  and  are  usually  the  incitors  to  ignorant 
tampering,  the  needless  removal  of  valuable  features,  and 
even  to  the  condemnation  and  destruction  of  the  buildings 
under  their  charge.  The  result  has  been  truly  disastrous  ; 
so  much  so,  that  our  country  has  actually  been  robbed  of 
a large  proportion  of  its  antiquities  under  the  name  of 
'restorniioii';  and  the  work  of  destruction  and  spoliation 
still  goes  on  merrily;  while,  at  the  public  festivities  by 
which  each  ohCo  is  celebrated,  we  find  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries,  clergy,  squires,  and  architects  congratulating 
one  another  on  the  success  of  the  latest  effort  of  Van- 
dalUro,’’ 

These  are  bold  sentiments,  and  striotly  trne. 
Bat,  according  to  Sir  Edmund  Beokett,  a powerfnl 
section  of  the  Gothic  party  actually  charge  Sir 
Q.  Scott  with  unfaithfulness  to  his  own  ruling, 
and  declare  themselves  to  be  tbe  only  represen- 
tives  of  “Conservative”  and  “Vigorous”  re- 
storation.  Sir  E.  Beckett  endeavours  to  refute 
these  “Vigorous”  restorers,  alleging  that  our 
great  charcbes,  practically  speaking,  are  con- 
servatively restored  by  Sir  G.  Scott  and  his 
school  as  much  as  possible  in  the  .sjnrit  of  their 
own  builders,  and  defies  anyone  to  prove  to  the 
contrary,  I am  afraid  that  Sir  Edmund  Beckett, 
when  be  wrote  thus,  had  neither  seen  nor  heard 
of  the  devastation  now  in  progress  at  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  or  his  logical  mind  wonld  reject  hia 
own  proposition.  Salisbury  Cathedral  (which 
I saw  a fortnight  ago),  “ like  Niobe,  all  tears,” 
is  ever  in  misfortune.  While  the  results  of  the 
“sack”  by  Wyatt  were  yet  distinctly  visible, 
more  modern  “Gotha”  in  1856  disfigured  and 
virtually  destroyed  the  chapter-house,  by  painting 
all  the  figures  so  aa  to  make  them  look  like  dolls 
in  a toyshop,  and  now  the  disaster  ia  complete. 
Fifty  thousand  pounds  and  upwards  have  been 
expended,  and  how  has  the  money_in  great  part 
been  applied  ? Not  in  reverent  restoration,  not 
in  judiciously  removing  displaced  old  work  to 
original  positions  ; bnt  npon  the  tasteless  vagaries 
of  a so-called  church  architect.  Thus  the  choir 
is  paved  with  gaudy  gingerbread  tiles,  and,  what 
is  worse,  mechanics  are  employed  to  daub  the 
walls  of  the  noble  choir  with  coarse  and  flaring 
colours,  and  its  roof  with  sham  Medtmval  paint- 
ings,— in  direct  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  old 
nrohitects,  which  was  “ art,”  not  “ manufacture.” 
It  is  incredible  thatoapitalar  bodies  should  have 
power  to  do  such  deeejs,  and  the  interference  of 
the  Legislature  at  an  early  period  would  seem 
expedient, 

And,  now,  having  thus  followed  the  downward 
course  of  British  architecture,  we  come  to  the 
question  whether  there  is  any  remedy  forthe  evils 
which  are  admitted  to  exist.  Suggestions  with- 
out number  are  being  constantly  made  from  all 
quarters. 

Mr.  Fergusson  holds  that  both  the  Classic  and 
the  Gothic  styles  ere  wrong,  and  sots  his  “ hope 
for  arcbitectnre”  upon  wbat  ho  terms  a tcrlinm 
quid — a style  which  he  says  is  sometimes,  for 
want  of  a better  name,  called  Italian,  but  whiob 
he  thinks  should  be  called  tbe  “ oommon. sense 
style.” 

Accomplished  writers  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
who  made  some  stir  by  articles  published  iu 
1872  and  1874,  contend  that  the  “hope of  archi- 
tecture  ” rests  upon  disestablishing  architects 
“bag  and  baggage,”  and  establishing  builders 
and  handicraftsmen,  or  working-men,  in  their 
stead. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  a volaminons  amateur 
writer  and  critic,  who,  though  a professed  Goth, 
is  more  candid  and  sensible  than  any  one  of  the 
party,  in  his  recent  book  on  building,  ridionles 
the  Quarte^-ly  notions,  and  lays  down  that  no 
new  style  is  possible,  and  that  if  we  are  to  build 
artistically  we  must  adhere  to  the  old  forms,  not 
excluding  Classic. 

I have  cited  these  opipions  to  prove  how 
different  the  casts  of  thought  are  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  I could  mention  many  more  authorities, 
all  showing  a divergence  of  opinion  impossible 
to  reoonoile.  But,  in  this  wilderness  ol  con- 
fusion I nevertheless  perceive  a safe  and 
straightforward  path  which  will  extricate  our 
struggling  senses  from  the  besetting  difficulties, 


and  which  will  avoid  failure,  if  indeed  it  does  not 
ultimately  lead  to  success.  As  we  have  nowii 
reached  our  second  childhood  in  art,  if  we  woulo 
not  perish  altogether  we  must  needs  submit  tc; 
another  birth, — in  short,  to  another  “Renais^ 
sauce,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called ; lor,  in  our" 
present  enfeebled  condition,  if  we  attempt  tcf 
run  before  we  can  walk,  we  shall  only  leapl 
forward  in  the  dark,  with  the  absolute  oertaintyi 
of  falling  to  rise  no  more.  Therefore,  we  must; 
take  our  stand  upon  a system  governed  by  wiae^ 
and  well-tried  laws,  and  then  obedience,  patlence,i 
and  discipline  will  give  ua  victory  where  we  nowl 
suffer  defeat. 

Onr  only  alternative,  then,  according  to  myi 
view,  is  to  follow  tbe  coarse  adopted  by  Inigo;- 
Jones  before  the  great  Rebellion,  and  by  Wreu'^ 
after  the  Restoration,  and  conform  to  the  teach.  !i 
ing  of  the  great  masters  of  architecture,  becauseJ 
thia  teaching  is  certain  and  intelligible,  and  ai 
sure  foundation  upon  which  genius  and  ability! 
oan  thrive. 

One  obvions  cause  which  maintained  the  long; 
and  brilliant  series  of  successea  achieved  by 
Jones,  Wren,  and  tbeir  English  followers,  is  that . 
all  those  who  then  practised  art,  even  in  the  ■ 
inferior  branches,  were  united  in  a common  i. 
cause  to  elevate  their  work  by  emulating  the  ■ 
best  masters,  and  following  the  best  models,  and  i 
were  free  from  the  ignorance  and  darkness  which  1 
in  onr  time  has  led  to  copying  the  inferior  and  i 
the  imperfect,  and  to  the  never-ending  " Battle  I 
of  the  Styles.”  Nor  was  originality  in  any  way 
fettered.  The  original  architecture  of  past  ages 
may  be  followed  upon  two  principles, — tbe  one  - 
true  and  the  other  false.  The  true  principle  ia  ■ 
to  adapt  the  invention  to  the  requirements  ofi 
the  time  ; the  false  principle  is  to  do  exactly  the 
reverse.  Upon  the  former  principle  the  Romans  ; 
adopted  the  architecture  of  Greece;  and  thusi 
Palladio,  Sansovino,  and  the  great  Italian  arobi-:. 
teots  of  the  sixteenth  century  founded  a school  1 
which  has  hitherto  held,  and  mast  continue  to  ■ 
hold,  its  ground  against  all  comers.  Of  that, 
school  Jones  and  Wren  were  disciples,  and  their  I 
power  of  thought  and  purity  of  taste  execsised  ' 
a benefictHl  influence  on  English  art  to  the  com.  i 
mencement  of  the  French  Revolution.  “ Genius,”  . 
says  Sir  Joabna  Reynolds,  “at  least  what  ia 
generally  so  called,  is  the  child  of  imitation  ; it: 
ia  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  invent  without  < 
materials  on  which  the  mind  may  work,  and  . 
from  which  invention  must  originate.  Nothing  .i 
can  come  of  nothing."  The  false  principle  upon 
which  the  modern  Goths  proceed  either  appro.  ' 
priates  wholesale  the  inventions  of  an  ancient  ■ 
style  in  the  mass,  or  else  employs  them,  not  as  : 
their  authors  intended  them,  but  perverts  them 
ignobly  and  by  main  force,  as  it  were,  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  tbe  hour.  Practical  results  are, 
after  all,  the  most  convincing  arguments.  The  ' 
bnildings  of  the  “British  Classical  Revival,”  ' 
from  the  earliest  work  by  Jones  to  the  latest  by  ’ 
Robert  Adam,  may  be  sneered  at  as  formal,  , 
cold,  and  uninteresting,  but  they  wereneverbad  ; ii 
and  the  most  hostile  critic  dare  not  venture  to  i 
decry  the  excellence  with  which  all  external  and  !•' 
internal  ornamental  fittings,  such  as  windows, 
doors,  ohimney-pieces,  glasses,  frames,  and  fur.  ; 
uituro  were  designed  and  executed.  The  present 
market  value  of  these  works  sufficiently  attests  i| 
their  high  merit,  and  even  a greater  value  l 
attaches  to  the  productions  of  the  contemporary  ; 
silversmiths,  which  are  estimated  by  tbeir  ar.  I 
tistio  qualities,  and  not  by  their  weight  in  metal.  I 
For  reasons  which  will  be  obvious  I forbear  to  i 
mention  any  bnilding  in  this  town;  but  if  you 
inquire  whether  any  good  architectural  work 
exists  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  1 refer 
you  to  an  adjoining  parish,  where  you  will  find  I 
Moresby  Hall,  which  is  thoroughly  English,  and  i 
yet  possesses  all  the  qualifications  required  by  i 
Vitruvius,  and  which  iti  tenanted  by  a most  ex-  i 
oellent  tenant,  who  will  take  the  utmost  care  of  i 
it.  It  is  both  solid  and  commodious,  and  so 
nniversally  acknowledged  to  be  beautiful  that 
tradition  baa  assfgneJ  the  design  to  Inigo  Jones 
himself.  Carry  Moresby  Hall  in  your  mind  as 
you  travel  by  rail  to  Manchester,  and  if  you  will 
impartially  trust  your  common  sense,  you  will 
see  how  superior  our  Cumberland  gem  is  to  the 
“ harum-scarum  ” mansions  of  modern  Lan- 
cashire. If  you  ask  me  to  show  you  a beautiful 
and  genuine  English  interior,  we  will  go  tex 
Cockermouth  and  enter  the  house  where  the  poet 
Wordsworth  was  born,  and  where  we  shall  find 
the  ever . hospitable  welcome  of  our  friend, 
Mr.  William  Wood.  We  will  ascend  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  there  you  will  behold  a beau, 
tifal  proportioned  apartment,  striotly  classical 
according  to  rule,  but  executed,  both  as  regards 
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it8  principal  features  and  its  details,  in  the  entire 
spirit  of  English  originality. 

The  career  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Chippen- 
dale  reads  a useful  lesson  to  the  present  genera* 
tion.  He  was  a London  tradesman,  and  kept  a 
cabinet-maker’s  shop  in  St.  Jlarbin’s-laue,  and 
yet  in  his  own  day  he  gained  a European  repu- 
tation, which,  since  bis  death,  has  increased 
rather  than  diminished.  In  1754.  Chippendale 
published  a large  and  beautiful  volume  (un- 
happily  now  so  scarce  that  even  the  British 
Museum  does  not  possess  a copy),  under  the 
title,  “The  Gentleman  and  Cabinetmaker’s 
Director,  being  a Collection  of  Elegant  and  Use- 
ful Designs  of  Honsehold  Furnituro  and  other 
Ornaments,  to  which  is  prefixed  a Short  Expla- 
nation of  the  Five  Orders  of  Architecture  and 
Rules  of  Perspective.  By  Thomas  Chippendale, 
St.  Martin’s-lane.  March  23rd,  1754.” 

Chippendale  thus  identified  cabinetmaking 
with  the  craft  of  architecture,  and  iu  his  preface 
states  the  following  unanswerable  argument  in 
support  of  bis  contention  : — “ Of  all  the  arts 
which  are  either  improved  or  ornamented  by 
architecture,  that  of  cabinetmaking  is  nob  only 
the  most  useful  and  ornamental,  but  capable  of 
receiving  as  great  assistance  from  it  as  any 
whatever.  I have,  therefore,  prefixed  to  the 
following  designs  a short  explanation  of  the  five 
orders.  Without  an  acquaintance  with  this 
science,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  roles  of 
perspective,  the  cabinetmaker  cannot  make  the 
designs  of  his  work  intelligible,  nor  show,  in  a 
little  compass,  the  whole  conduct  and  effect  of 
the  piece.  These,  therefore,  ought  to  be  care- 
fully  studied  by  every  one  who  would  excel  in 
this  branch,  since  they  are  the  very  seal  and 
basis  of  his  art.’’  If,  then,  the  cabinetmakers  in 
1751  thought  it  necessary  to  undertake  such 
studies  and  acquire  such  knowledge,  the  arohi- 
lects  and  builders  in  1877  should  go  and  do 
likewise,  and  rescue  British  art  from  the  discredit 
which  it  has  so  largely  incurred, 

I maintain  that  in  theinstructiongiven  in  schools 
of  art  all  pupils  should  be  made  to  understand 
thoroughly  the  principles  of  the  great  Italian 
arcbiieots  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  the 
English  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They 
should  know  all  the  rules  of  architecture  and 
perspective,  and  when  they  know  these  they 
may  do  something  original.  I will  mention  one 
incident  which  will  illustrate  my  present  argu- 
ment. Some  years  ago  the  question  arose  of 
erecting  a new  apse  or  chancel  at  the  Church  of 
St.  James,  in  this  town.  The  then  incumbent 
consulted  a church  architect,  who  sent  in  a most 
villainous  design,  which  I implored  the  incum- 
bent nob  to  accept;  and  said  that  rather  than 
the  church  should  be  spoiled  I would  undertake 
the  matter  myself,  without  any  architect  at  all. 
I summoned  my  assistant,  aud  all  we  had  to  do 
was  to  complete  the  chnrch  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  original  architect.  It  was  plain 
enough,  aud  I do  not  think  any  one  ever  thought 
that  the  work  was  done  unsatisfactorily.  If  you 
had  had  to  engage  one  of  these  church  archi- 
teots  you  would  have  one  of  those  harura-scarum 
things  which  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl ; and 
instead  of  being  a credit  it  would  be  a disgrace. 
The  church  architects  will  not  learn  to  follow 
the  example  of  men  to  whom  I have  referred, 
and  learn  the  alphabet  of  their  profession. 

I have  endeavoured  to  set  the  facts  of  the  case 
before  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I have 
said  much  that  is  contrary  to  fashion, — much 
with  which  you  will  disagree;  bub  I know  that 
I have  spoken  conscientiously,  and  I am  firm  in 
conviction  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
that  belief  in  the  superiority  iu  the  old  masters, 
which  has  been  so  rudely  shaken,  will  resnme 
its  sway,  and  then  only  shall  we  tread  the  right 
road  to  improvement  which  this  generation  finds 
it  so  difficult  to  discover. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  read  to  you  the 
views  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  oor  greatest 
painter,  on  this  momentous  subject,  who,  in  bis 
admirable  “Sixth  Discourse,”  addressed  to  the 
students  of  the  Royal  Academy,  on  December 
lOth,  1781,  expresses  himself  as'  follows 

“ The  great  use  of  studying  oor  predecessors  is  lo  open 
the  mine  to  shorten  our  labour.”  “ From  the  renijiiiis  of 
the  works  of  the  aneieut  the  modern  arts  were  revived 
and  i(  is  by  their  means  that  they  must  be  restored  e 
second  time.  However  it  may  mortify  our  vanity,  wo 
must  be  lorced  to  allow  them  our  masters  : and  we  may 
venture  to  prophecy  that  when  they  shall  cease  to  be 
8 udied,  arts  will  no  longer  flourish,  and  we  shall  again 
relapse  into  barbarism.”  “Study,  therefore,  the  great 
works  of  the  great  masters  for  ever.  Study,  as  nearly  as 
you  can,  in  the  order,  in  the  manner,  aud  on  the  principles 
on  which  th'.y  studied.  Study  nature  attentively,  but 
always  with  those  masters  in  your  compauy  ; consider 
them  as  models  which  you  are  to  imitate,  and  at  the  same 
lime  as  rivals  with  whom  you  are  to  contend,” 


THE  LATE  MR.  TALBOT  BURY, 
ARCHITECT. 

We  eee  with  regret  the  announcement  that 
Mr.  T.  Talbot  Bury  died  on  the  23rd  ult.  at  his 
residence,  50,  Welbeok-street,  Cavendisb-square, 
aged  sixty-five.  Mr.  Bury  was  a pupil  of 
Augustus  Pugin,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career  assisted  Augustus  Welby  Pugin  as  litho- 
grapher  and  engraver  in  the  production  of  some 
of  Pugin’s  works  on  Furniture,  Ironwork,  aud 
Goldsmiths’  Work,  as  well  as  iu  his  " Examples 
of  Gothic,”  Mr.  Bury  also  engraved  the  prin. 
oipal  plates  in  Owen  Jones’s  well-known  work 
on  the  Alhambra.  He  was  at  one  time  in  part- 
nership with  Mr,  Cbas.  Lee,  of  Golden- square, 
bub  the  connexion  did  not  last  very  long. 

His  works  as  an  architect,  several  of  which 
were  illustrated  in  our  pages,  comprise  the 
church  at  Bovington,  Herts;  Christchurch, 
Battersea;  All  Saints,  Clapfaam ; St.  John’s, 
Weymouth  ; St.  James’s,  Dover ; St.  Ann’s,  Stam- 
ford-bill;  St.  Andrew’s,  Beadpole;  St.  Fagan’s, 
Aberdaie;  St.  Peter’s,  Symondsbury,  Dorset; 
All  Saints,  Windsor  Forest;  and  churches  at 
Kilmington,  Devonshire;  Aekerswell,  Dorset; 
Aldenham,  Herts;  Child’s-hill  and  East  Moul- 
sey,  Middlesex;  St.  John’s  Common,  Sussex; 
Chtiatchurob,  Kintbury,  Berks;  Burton;  Jef- 
frejstone,  Pembrokeshire  ; Upper  Heyford, 
Oxfordshire;  Welford  and  St.  Mary,  Woodlands, 
Berks;  Sonthleigh,  Devon;  and  others;  houses 
aud  parsonages  at  Welford,  Kiutbury,  East 
Moulaey,  Child’s  - hill,  Hook,  Barton  - grove, 
Hangor-lane,  Middlesex ; Aberdare ; Windsor 
Forest;  Weymouth,  &o. ; various  schools;  two 
hotels  at  Weymouth  ; a market  - bouse ; a 
residence  in  Windsor  Forest  for  the  late  Mr. 
Van  de  Weyer,  then  Belgian  Minister,  which 
cost  34,0001. ; mansions  at  Falcondale,  Lampeter, 
and  New  Tonbridge,  near  Brigstock,  North- 
ampton; alterations  to  Shaw  House,  Newbury; 
and  Hanghton  House,  Northamptonshire;  and 
some  other  public  and  private  buildings.  Ho 
wrote  a “ History  of  the  Styles  of  Architecture  ” 
for  Weale’s  series,  and  contributed  on  more  than 
one  occasion  to  our  pages. 

In  conjunction  with  Welby  Pugin  he  assisted 
in  developing  the  designs  of  the  late  Sir  Chas. 
Barry  for  the  decorations  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
Dient.  When  the  youngest  Pugin  some  years 
since  claimed  for  his  father  the  merit  of  originating 
what  had  been  done,  Talbot  Bury  immediately 
replied,  doing  justice  to  his  employer,  Barry,  and 
ignoring  the  claim  that  was  set  np. 

All  who  have  attended  the  congresses  of  the 
Royal  Archaoological  Institute,  while  regretting 
his  loss,  will  remember  his  genial  good  nature 
and  his  constant  desire  to  oontribnte  to  their 
comfort  aud  to  the  success  of  each  meeting. 

Mr.  Bury  became  an  Associate  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects  in  1839,  a Fellow  in  1843,  and  in 
18G3  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OP  DR.  SCHLIEMANN’S 
FIND. 

Ui’  to  the  present  time,  we  have  only  heard 
the  views  of  the  explorer  of  Myoenco  as  to  the 
value  of  bis  discoveries.  It  is,  therefore,  inte- 
resting  to  read  the  following  letter  from  Athens 
(published  in  the  Cologne  Qazette  of  tho  IGth 
ult.),  in  which  an  estimate  of  the  discoveries  is 
made  by  a competent  critic.  The  writer  says  : — 

“ The  gold  ornaments  contained  in  one  of  the 
four  boxes  sent  from  Myoenro  were  exhibited  for 
a few  days  at  the  Bank,  and  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  city  were  invited  to  inspect  them. 
Their  criticisms  form  the  general  theme  of  con. 
versation.  The  learned  of  Athens  seem  to  think 
the  name  of  Agamemnon  already  too  young,  and 
they  date  by  KiugDanaos.  Otbersacknowledge 
readily  that  there  are  many  ancient  pieces,  espe- 
cially seals,  among  the  objects  found ; but  they 
cannot  recognise  in  the  large  quantity  of  gold 
ornaments  anything  characteristic  of  the  oldest 
epoch  of  Asiatic  gold- work,  massiveness  of  metal, 
chastity  of  style.  The  gold  objects  are  all  ham- 
mered out  of  thin  gold-plate,  the  forms  and 
drawings  are  mostly  without  style,  pointing 
more  to  a period  of  decay  than  the  remote  time 
during  which  the  first  specimens  of  Phrygo- 
Lydianart  reached  the  shores  of  Europe.  The 
locality  where  they  were  found  also  does  not 
guarantee  snob  a high  antiquity.  For  although 
the  perpendicular  pits  in  the  castle  date  from 
far  distant  times,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
prove  that  those  pits  were  originally  graves. 
They  may  very  well  have  been  underground 
.stores,  as  they  existed  in  all  old  castles;  and 


those  spaces  may  afterwards  have  been  used  a8 
sepulchres  by  princely  races  which  nestled  here 
in  much  later  times.  The  newly-discovered 
graves  bear  no  traces  of  the  monumental  art  of 
heroic  times ; and  the  unburnt  bones  lowered 
into  the  deep,  and  covered  by  masses  of  earth, 
by  no  means  testify  to  the  Homeric  age.  But 
buildings  of  a very  late  epoch  are  without 
doubt  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  graves.  Under  such  conditions,  it 
is  easily  explained  how  the  chronological 
determination  of  the  graves  vacillates  between 
the  times  of  Danaos  and  those  of  the  Byzanto* 
Frankonian  middle  ages ; and  as  it  will  be  months 
yet  before  all  the  objects  of  the  find  will  be 
exhibited  together,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce 
a safe  judgment  at  present.  The  public  both 
here  and  abroad,  which  already  now  demands 
decisive  answers  to  their  inquiries,  will  therefore 
have  to  curb  their  nervous  impatience.  The 
treasury  of  Priam  was  already  found  four  years 
ago,  aud  it  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved 
to  what  epoch  those  ornaments  belong,  which  by 
some  are  considered  as  having  decorated  the 
neck  of  Andromache,  while  others  look  upon 
them  as  trinkets  from  a Turkish  harem.  The 
gold  of  Ilium  soon  disappeared,  and  has  been 
withdrawn  from  discussion.  The  golden  treasnres 
of  MyceLio,  however,  beoanse  they  are  public 
property,  will  be  exhibited  as  a complete  collec- 
tion, but  hardly  before  April.  No  sane  person 
has  doubted  the  high  antiquity  of  the  pottery 
and  clay  figures  found  at  Ilium  as  well  as  at 
Myoenje.  The  age  of  the  gold  objects,  in  both 
places,  however,  is  still  problematical,  the 
different  chronological  estimates  diverging  by 
thousands  of  years.  The  history  of  Myoenm  is 
generally  confined  to  the  times  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Atreus,  and  is  considered  finally  con- 
cluded with  the  year  460  B.C.  The  many  later 
buildings,  which  have  been  uncovered  recently, 
prove  that  this  is  a mistake ; and  it  is  also  wrong 
to  consider  the  middle  ages  of  Greece,  with  its 
splendid  courts,  as  non-existent  beoanse  we  do 
not  know  it.  The  present  problem  will  give  rise 
to  fresh  inquiries,  and  lead  before  very  long  to 
important  results.” 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  IN  KING  SOLOMON’S 
TIME. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  recent  interest- 
ing article  on  Dr.  Schliemann’s  discoveries,  I 
send  an  extract  which  will  show  that  the  writer 
was  in  error  on  one  point,  beoanse  it  was  gold 
and  nob  silver  that  was  nothing  accounted  of  in 
the  days  of  Solomon. 

1 Kings  X.  21, — “And  all  King  Solomon’s 
drinking- vessels  were  of  gold,  and  all  the  vessels 
of  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  were  of 
pure  gold  ; none  were  of  silver  : it  was  nothing 
accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solomon.” 

Verse  27. — “ And  the  king  made  silver  to  be  i 
Jerusalem  ns  stones.’'  Ewan  CnaisiiAN. 

If  we  admit  with  our  correspondent  the 
power  of  the  colon,  his  quotations  nevertheless 
surely  serve  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the 
observation  to  which  he  objects.  How  does  the 
first  passage  stand  in  the  Hebrew  ? 


The  Royal  Dramatic  College. — A publio 
meeting  has  been  held  in  the  Saloon  of  Drory- 
lane  Theatre  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  relieve  tbe  institution 
from  its  perilous  Guauoial  position.  Lord  William 
Lennox  presided.  It  was  stated  that  the  Council 
were  without  funds  to  provide  for  current  ex- 
penses, and  that  if  the  public  and  tbe  dramatic 
profession  did  not  come  forward  aud  help  at  this 
crisis  they  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  dis- 
pose  of  the  building  and  thus  deprive  the  in- 
mates, — aged  aud  infirm  actors  and  actresses,— 
of  their  home.  Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Webster, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Anson,  the  meeting  pledged 
itself  to  do  all  that  was  in  its  power  to  re- 
establish the  institution  in  a good  position.  An 
account  of  the  money  that  has  been  squandered 
on  this  establishment  would  startle  the  public. 
An  entirely  fresh  system  of  management  is 
needed. 

New  Auction  Mart  at  Forres,  N.B. — A 

new  auction  mart  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  furniture, 
&c.,  has  been  opened  at  Forres.  The  cattle-shed 
is  80  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  broad,  partly  covered  in, 
and  will  hold  from  eighty  to  a hundred  cattle. 
Pfteeu  pens  have  been  put  up  for  pigs,  and  five  for 
sheep.  The  contractors  were, — Messrs.  Tulloch 
& Forrest,  joiner  work;  Mr.  Deasou,  slater 
work;  and  Mr.  Squair,  mason  work. 
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LONDON  STREET  IMPROVEMENTS  ; 1577 

The  Parliament  of  the  metropolia  ig  nothing 
if  not  practical.  Nobody  who  takes  a decent 
interest  in  its  proceedings  can  have  forgotten 
the  congratulatory  reunion  of  its  members  when 
Northumberland  Honee  was  presented  to  the 
public.  A duke  had  been  paid  a big  price  for 
bis  honae  and  land,  and  a bigger  one  was  to  be 
got  out  of  eager  and  speculating  individuals. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  rattled 
the  loose  coin  in  his  pocket,  and  declared,  over 
the  beaming  countenances  of  his  sopporters,  that 
if  any  of  their  constituents  wanted  the  land  they 
must  be  prepared  to  lay  down  plenty  of  solid 
lucre.  It  is  consequently  difEcnlt  not  to  admit 
the  practical  character  of  the  Board.  We  will  not, 
however,  suppose  for  au  instant  that:  given  the 
necessity  of  making  a new  street,  say  from 
the  Strand  to  Regent.cirons,  the  Board  deputes 
any  two  of  its  members — regular  attendants  at 
the  meetings,  and  remarkable  for  their  practical 
conolusions — to  point  out  the  true  direction  or 
inclination  of  the  same.  We  will  not  enrmise 
that  these  gentlemen  resort  to  the  shadow  of  St. 
Martin’s  Church,  and  having  chosen  tho  hardest- 
headed  cabman  they  can  find  there,  order  him 
to^drive  them  to  the  “Criterion,” — the  result 
being  the  widening  of  tho  route  taken  by  the 
cabman  aforesaid.  This  kind  of  rule-of-thumb 
science  is  no  doubt  sometimes  successful,  and 
in  the  question  of  metropolitan  improvements 
art  is  only  an  intruder.  Not  that  we  would 
plaoe  the  claims  of  the  latter  above  those  of 
utility.  We  would  only  hint  that  a little  more 
artistic  feeling,  a very  little  knowledge  even 
of  the  experience  of  similar  difficnlties  in 
another  and  really  beautiful  European  capital, 
would  enable  our  .^diles  to  perceive  the  recur, 
ring  incongruity  which  spoils  their  projects  of 
improvement.  This,  although  patent  iu  a part, 
at  least,  of  the  latest  soheme  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  is  unperceived  by  a Ilonse 
of  Commons  so  careless  of  results,  either  judged 
from  a utilitarian  or  an  artistic  point  of  view,  as 
to  complacently  acquiesce  in  the  explanations 
of  an  olEoial  advocate  who  stnlufied  a principal 
feature  of  the  Board  scheme  by  properly  with, 
drawing  tho  only  item  of  it  wbioh  was  supposed 
to  be  objectionable. 

Tho  Bill  to  be  called,  when  it  becomes  law, 
“Tho  Metropolitan  Street  Iraprovenieuts  Aot, 
1877,”  was  hurried  through  the  second  reading 
on  Tharsday,  the  22nd  ult. ; and  it  is  now  referred 
to  the  investigation  of  an  ordinary  committee. 
The  important  piercings  and  minor  rectifications 
at  the  West  End  which  are  proposed  by  tho  Bill 
wo  leave  for  the  moment;  and  come  at  once  to 
a host  of  indubitable  improvements  which  affect 
many  and  remote  parts  of  the  town.  At  West, 
minster,  Abingdon-street  is  to  be  enlarged  on  its 
eastern  side,  and  thence  the  roadway  on  both 
aides  is  to  be  equalised  and  inoroased  to  within 
80  yards  of  Ponsonby-place ; and  the  embank, 
ment  recently  formed  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  is  to  be  continued,  we 
presame,  to  join  that  actnally  in  existence  in 
front  of  the  Millbank  Penitentiary.  The  road 
originally  known  as  Gray’s-inn-lane  is  to  be 
improved  : that  is  to  say,  Gray’s-inn-road  is  to  be 
widened  on  its  eastern  side  from  Holborn  to 
Henry.street;  and  a short  street  is  to  be  made, 
partly  by  a viaduct,  from  the  corner  of  Liquor- 
pond. street  and  Gray’s  • inn . road  to  Mount 
Pleasant, — a once  aalabrions  spot  close  to  Cold- 
bath-fields.  The  Kentiah-town-road  is  to  be 
widened,  on  its  eastern  side,  not  far  from 
Clarence-road.  In  Islington,  Goswell.road  and 
Sb.  John.street.road*  are  both  to  be  widened  in 
parts.  In  Haokney,  Mare-street  is  to  be  im. 
proved  from  near  its  junction  with  Amhurat. 
road  to  a point  about  SO  yards  north,  opposite  to 
the  churohyard.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
Tooley.street  and  some  adjacent  streets  are  to 
be  widened;  while  Bermondsey-street  is  to  be 
increased  in  width  on  its  western  side  from 
Snow’s-fields  to  Star-corner.  A new  street  is  to 
be  made  from  the  Southwark-bridge-road  to 
Blaokman-street  at  its  junction  with  Mint-street, 
thns  opening  ont  a direct  oommnnication  between 
Southwark  Bridge  and  Great  Dover- street. 
Alterations  whereby  Jamaioa-road  and  Union- 
road  in  Bermondsey  and  Rotberhithe,  the  Cam- 
berwell  and  Peckham  high  roads,  and  the  ap. 
proaches  to  Deptford  Bridge  will  be  considerably 
improved,  are  proposed  by  the  Bill.  All  these 
form  a comprehensive  programme  of  petty 
benefits  which  can  be  executed  at  comparatively 


^ ow  that  street  nomenclature  is  elevated,  among  a 
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small  cost  aod  without  much  destruction  of 
houses  or  interference  with  property  in  land. 
Bat  the  important  change  contemplated,  in 
Soho  and  around  Leicester-square,  is  worth,  we 
think,  a little  reconsideration,— even  though 
sixteoen  years  have  elapsed  since  we  first  sng. 
gested  a part  of  it,  and  in  a more  artietio  manner 
than  is  now  proposed,* — before  Parliament 
blindly  sanctions  its  execution. 

We  venture  to  believe  that  the  proposed  route 
from  the  Strand  to  Regent-circus  will  be  found 
to  be  not  lees  rambling  than  the  description 
given  of  it  in  the  Bill  is  perplexing.  This 
thoroughfare  is  to  be  formed  “ by  the  widening 
of  Piooadilly  on  the  north  side,  then  by  the 
widening  of  Coventry,  street  on  the  sooth  side,  and 
tho  widening  of  Prinoes-street  on  the  west  aide, 
and  thence  by  a short  length  of  new  street  from 
the  sonth  end  of  Princea.stteet  to  St.  Martin’s, 
street  at  its  intersection  with  Blue  Cross-street, 
thence  by  a widening  of  Orange-street  on  both 
sides,  and  by  a widening  of  Hemming’s-row  on 
the  south  side,  and  terminating  at  the  east  end 
of  Heramiog’s-row.”  The  plant  we  publish  to- 
day  will  show  at  a glance  the  irregular  character 
of  the  proposed  route.  Objections  to  the  two 
other  streets  refer  not  so  much  to  the  route  as 
the  details  of  the  route.  For  instance,  the 
manner  iu  which  the  widening,  or  rather  recti- 
fication of  streets  leading  to  auoh  open  spaces 
as  Leicester-sqnare  and  Sobo-equare  is  abso. 
lately  shirked,  says  little  for  the  completeness 
of  the  soheme.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  snob 
anbordinate  improvements  can  be  effected  after 
a principal  route  is  made;  but  are  they  ? As 
a rule,  adjoining  owners  are  in  far  too  great  a 
harry,  for  many  and  different  reasons,  to  build  in 
the  vicinity  of  a fresbly-pieroed  thoroughfare,  to 
think  of  improving  the  approaches  to  it.  Neither 
is  it  nsnally  their  interest  to  improve  them,  nor 
has  the  Board  generally  time,  inclination,  or 
money  enough  to  do  more  than  complete  the 
thoroughfare  in  question.  It  must,  therefore, 
occur  to  all  earnest  reformers  to  advocate  not 
only  tho  study  of  a new  route,  but  also  of  the 
subsidiary  streets  which  lead  into  it.  If  this 
has  really  been  done  by  the  Board,  there  is 
nothing  to  show  what  such  study  has  produced. 
Bnb  one  thing  is  certain  and  inevitable,  and  it  is 
that  when  the  now  streets  are  finished,  oorro. 
spondonts  however  eminent  may  write  to  the 
newspapers,  or  pnblish  pamphlets,  about  the  error 
committed,  without  the  ghost  of  a chance  that 
their  complaint  will  bo  even  read.  They  must 
cry  ont  before  they  are  hurt;  and  we  believe,  or 
at  least  hope,  that  there  is  yet  time  to  oppose, 
to  adviso,  and  to  amend. 

The  probable  results  of  the  proposed  improve- 
ments, as  they  concern  the  new  streets  at  the 
West  End  of  the  town,  are  not  difficult  to  foresee. 
Take  the  projected  route  from  Trafalgar-square 
to  Tottenham-coart-road.  On  the  west  side  of 
St.  Martin’s-plaoe  a slice  of  land  adjoining  the 
National  Gallery  will  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  ; and  if  the  National  Gallery  authorities 
will  not  purchase  it,  at  probably  an  exorbitant 
price,  it  will  be  let  for  building  purposes,  and 
shops  or  dwelling-hoases  will  be  erected  almost 
ajjainst  tho  wall  of  the  new  picture-galleries. 
Again,  in  order  to  avoid  touching  certain  pro. 
petty,  the  new  street  is  to  be  carved  round  the 
back  of  it  ; and  oonaeqnontly  one  side  of  that 
new  street  will  be  composed,  for  a short  dis- 
tanoe,  [of  a dead-wall  enclosing  the  yards  of 
hooses  iu  St.  Martin's. lane.  At  the  west  side  of 
the  new  street,  at  its  jnnetion  witli  Hemming’s- 
row,  there  will  be  an  elongated  triangle,  sharply 
pointed  at  two  of  its  extremities.  Upon  them 
we  may  expect  to  see  built  at  one  end  a lofcy 
shaft  of  a house,  crowned  with  an  attenuated 
box  roof,  and  at  the  other  a medimval  tower, 
perhaps,  with  an  extinguisher,  terminating  in 
some  elaborately-devised  cast-iron  vane.  This 
triangle,  moreover,  blocks  the  most  frequented 
entrance  to  Leicester-sqnare.  Passing  on  to  the 
other  side  of  Cranbourne-street,  the  now 
thoroughfare  creates  a number  of  pointed  or 
acutely.angnlar  sites.  Preserving  the  western 
aide  of  Cranbourne-passage,  it  knocks  off  a bit 
only  of  Newport.court,  a narrow  alley  like  an 
Oriental  bazaar,  devoted  to  the  sale  of  butchers’ 
meat,  and  pestiforons  on  a warm  Sunday  night. 
Farther  on,  the  western  side  of  Crown-street  is 
to  be  left  in  its  actual  integrity ; and  though  the 
oommon  dictates  of  personal  interest  would 
naturally  indnee  the  freeholders  of  this  side  of 
Crown-street  to  pull  down  and  relet,  suoh  is  the 
complicated  and  uncertain  character  of  hoose 
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property  in  London,  that  a dozen  or  more  year 
may  elapse  before  so  desirable  a result  wil 
be  attained.  Iu  the  meantime,  the  value  of  thi 
bonses  erected  upon  the  new  side  of  the  stree 
will  be  vitiated,  and  their  quality  in  the  first  in] 
stance  affected,  by  the  propinquity  of  the  old 
and  tniserable  tenements  standing  opposite  Li 
them.  Tho  proposed  street  from  Holborn  t- 
Regent-oircus  is  attended  with  thesnmeobjection 
The  whole  of  one  side  of  Dndley.street,  of  King 
street,  and  of  Riohmond-streot  is  to  bo  left  uii 
tonebed.  The  land  in  that  part  of  town  belong 
to  several  owners,  and  the  majority  of  the  housei 
poBsesB  a frontage  of  less  than  20  ft.  If  some  oj 
tho  owners  do  pull  down  tho  actual  houses,  i 
may  be  confidently  expected  that  they  will,  anc 
indeed  mnst,  erect  others  of  exactly  the  samt 
type ; and  thns  a host  of  narrow  and  inconvenien 
houses  of  two  small  rooms  over  two  small  rooms 
approached  by  a steep  staircase-ladder,  will  con 
front  the  big  blocks  of  shops  and  warehonssi 
likely'to  be  built  upon  the  opposite  and  entireD 
newside.  Tolook  at  thematter  in  another  light,— 
in  the  practical  light  in  which  the  Board  looks  a 
Buoh  things, — it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  creatioii 
of  a broad  thoroughfare  in  front  of  a line  of  oh 
turuble.dowu  tenements  of  comparatively  smal 
value,  is  to  virtually  present  a large  sum  of  monei 
to  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  land  upon  whicl 
those  tenements  stand.  The  experience  of  Parii 
showed  more  than  once  the  impossibility  o 
making  an  owner  pay  the  Municipality  foi 
having,  unasked,  tripled  or  quadrupled  the  valni 
of  his  property;  and  were  we  certain,  with  tht 
experience  of  the  French  capital  before  our  eyes 
that  clever  apecnlators,  knowing  beforehand  the! 
intentions  of  the  Board,  had  bought  at  it(i 
original  value  the  property  on  the  untouchecj 
side  of  the  proposed  thoronghfares,  we  should  b<| 
quite  convinced  that  the  worn-ont  honsea  wonlc' 
be  pulled  down  and  others  erected  in  their  stead; 
But  that  is  rot  likely  to  happen,  at  least  no'I 
twice,  amidst  the  publicity  which  is  enjoyed  ii' 
this  country.  In  fine,  looking  at  it  in  the  mosi 
favourable  manner,  a gratuitous  donation  to  tb( 
owners  of  such  dilapidated  property  as  that  ii 
Crown. street  and  King. street  is  certainly  nob  a 
business-like  proceeding  on  the  part  of  a praotica 
body  of  men  like  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works. 

We  have  devoted,  for  a number  of  years,  con- 
eiderable  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  prin- 
cipal improvements  now  before  a Parliamentary 
Committee.  We  have  lately  visited  the  proposed 
lines  of  route  comprised  in  the  triangle  formed, 
by  Regent-circus,  Holborn,  and  Trafalgar-square, 
and  we  have  been  amazed  at  the  apparent  in- 
crease of  filth,  squalor,  and  ill-fame  with  which: 
the  neighbonrhood  is  polluted.  To  several  corn. 
municatioDB  addressed  to  ns  about  the  streets  in 
question,  we  have  been  compelled  to  refuse: 
insertion  from  sheer  want  of  space ; although 
we  are  convinced  that  ignorance  alone  of  the 
proposed  alterations  prevents  many,  who  would 
otherwise  speak,  from  nrging  upon  Parliament, 
through  the  newspapers,  the  necessity  of 
a little  more  thought  before  beginning  tbei 
work  of  demoliehment.  Sorely  the  authorities 
of  the  National  Gallery  ehonld  bestir  themselves 
to  obtain  for  their  building  a means  of  that  iso- 
lation which  to  a public  repository  of  the  kind  is 
absolutely  essential.  Are  there  nob  also,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  certain  places  of  concentra. : 
tion,  such  as  Covent-garden-market,  the  western 
approaobes  to  which  require  enlargement  and 
addition?  A broad  highway,  like  the  Haymarkot, 
now  redeemed  to  a great  extent  from  its  origi. 
nally  offensive  character,  requires  only  a slight 
impetus  to  become  a useful  and  fashionable  part 
of  the  metropolis.  The  new  garden  in  Leicester- 
square  is  really  an  ornamental  acquisition,  and 
an  opening  on  the  southern  side  would  improve 
the  square  and  its  surroundings.  To  Regent- 
circus,  already  crowded  with  vehicles,  the  new 
streets  will  bring  no  relief ; on  the  contrary, 
two  new  thoronghfares  from  north  and  south  will 
increase  the  confusion  which  now  reigns  within 
it.  A large  open  Place  is  as  feasible  as  it  is 
necessary  at  the  junction  of  the  six,  we  may 
even  say  seven,  streets,  which  are  to  disgorge 
their  traffic  in  front  of  the  “ Criterion.”  That 
building,  too,  is  an  example  to  adjacent  owners 
if  inducement  be  offered  them  to  improve  their 
property,  for  it  is  one  of  the  few  good  things  of 
the  kind  in  London,  and  its  front  towards  Picca- 
dilly is  an  excellent  innovation  upon  the  estab- 
lished dreariness  of  metropolitan  architecture. 
We  say,  emphatically,  instead  of  leaving,  as  the 
Board  proposes,  two  petty  and  inconvenient 
building  sites  between  Tiobborne-street  and 
Piooadilly,  clear  them  away  altogether ; for  the 
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whole  should  be  made  into  an  open  and  spacious 
centre,  commanding,  as  it  will  do,  highwajs 
leading  directly  to  every  part  of  the  town. 

The  Strand  and  Coventry-street  commnnica- 
tion,  as  it  in  now  proposed  by  the  Board,  will  be 
straight  (except  on  the  north  side  of  Chandos- 
street)  from  its  Strand  entrance  at  King  William- 
street  as  far  as  the  baths  and  washhouses  in 
Orange.street.  Then  it  is  to  ascend  the  hill  of 
Prinoes-street  with  amazing  crookedness.  We 
would  prefer  after  recent  reconsideration  to  con- 
tinue the  new  street  in  a straight  line  to  the 
Haymarket,  entering  the  latter  at  its  present 
jnnotion  with  Panton-street.  This  would  permit 
a gradual  rise  from  Orange-street  to  the  Hay- 
market,  instead  of  the  rapid  ascent  to  Covontry- 
street  which  the  proposal  of  the  Board  involves. 
The  Piccadilly  entrance  to  the  Haymarket  could 
be  easily  facilitated  by  rounding  off  the  corner 
block  of  houses  on  its  western  side,  and  the  im- 
provement of  its  eastern  corner  is  contemplated 
bytheBill.  Such  a street  oonnectingin  a straight 
line  the  Strand  with  the  top  of  the  Haymarket 
would  form  a noble  thoroughfare  ; and  one  which 
those  who  planned  King  William-street  evidently 
had  in  theirmind’seye.  Again  atrightangleswith 
the  aforesaid  straight  thoroughfare  we  would 
connect  Leioester-square  with  Trafalgar-square. 
We  would  construct  a straight  street  along  the 
flank  of  the  baths  and  washhouses  before  men- 
tioned, cut  through  the  present  barracks,  and 
descend  by  the  western  side  of  the  National 
Gallery  to  exactly  opposite  the  portico  of  the 
College  of  Physicians. 

The  Trafalgar-square  and  Tottenham  Court- 
road  communication  is  to  pass  in  a somewhat 
sharp  curve  behind  the  National  Gallery,  and 
then  proceed  along  Castle-street,  which,  how- 
ever, is  already  at  right  angles  with  the  other 
new  street  from  the  Strand  to  Regent-circus. 
This,  as  we  have  said  before,  leaves  a triangular 
site  which  is  neither  desirable  nor  likely  to  be 
profitable.  We  see  no  reason  why,  if  carriages 
are  to  go  behind  the  National  Gallery,  they 
should  not  go  just  a little  farther;  and  so 
leave  a right-angled  site  for  new  houses  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  new  street  to  the  north.  To 
reach  that  highway  carriages  from  the  Strand 
will  not  go  as  far  as  the  National  Gallery ; but 
their  direct  route  will  be  up  Bedford-street, 
Garriok-street,  and  Newport-street  towards  the 
new  circus  to  be  formed  a little  to  the  west  of 
Seven-dials.  The  lower  part  of  the  suggested 
street  from  Trafalgar-square  to  Tottenham 
Conrt-road  will  be  used  principally  by  carriages 
coming  from  Whitehall  and  Westminster;  and, 
convinced  of  this,  we  think  it  desirable  that  a 
means  of  using  both  the  eastern  and  the  western 
sides  of  Trafalgar-square,  and  of  passing  up- 
wards  on  either  side  of  the  National  Gallery, 
shonld  be  provided.  The  possibility  of  snob  an 
evident  and  necessary  improvement  ought  not  to 
be  overlooked  in  the  baste  to  pass  an  incomplete 

Bill. 

Seldom  has  this  haste  been  rendered  more 
apparent  than  in  the  profound  satisfaction  which 
the  House  of  Commons  evinced  upon  receiving 
Sir  James  Hogg’s  wise  annonnoement  that  the 
portico  of  St.  Martin’s  would  be  spared.  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  in  a glow  of  satisfaction  with- 
drew  his  opposition ; Lord  Eloho  oracularly 
hinted  that  the  House  would  never  permit  utili- 
tarians to  run  riot  with  our  public  buildings ; 
and  the  two  chief  Imperial  authorities  upon  art 
being  satisfied,  Parliament  was  contented.  But 
it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  general  wisdom 
that  the  feasibility  of  a route  from  Trafalgar, 
square  to  Tottenham-coart-road  depends  very 
much  upon  that  portico.  The  new  highway, 
even  if  it  were  100  ft.  wide,  would  be  of  doubt- 
ful benefit  if  throttled  at  its  entrance  ; and  there 
reduced  to  lees  than  25  ft., — about  the  present 
width  of  the  roadway  between  St.  Martin’s 
Church  and  the  National  Gallery.  Taking  there- 
fore this  fact  into  consideration, — besides  the 
fact,  which  we  repeat,  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
new  street  from  Trafalgar-square  northwards 
is  not  required  for  the  Strand  traffic,  but  almost 
entirely  for  that  of  Pall-mall  and  Westminster, — 
it  should  indubitably  begin  on  the  western  side 
of  the  National  Gallery,  and  proceed  in  almost 
a straight  line  through  Leicester-sqoare  to  the 
junction  of  the  two  new  streets,  descending 
respectively  from  Bloomsbury  and  Tottenham- 
court-road.  We  have  tried  this  upon  paper,  and 
consulted  the  large  Ordnance  maps  of  the  locali- 
ties  through  which  such  a street  would  pass; 
and,  we  may  add,  should  it  be  too  late  to  alter  the 
Board  scheme,  the  construction  of  a thorough, 
fare  on  the  other  side  of  the  National  Gallery  is 
the  only  means  of  relieving  the  gullet  of  St. 


Martin’s  of  its  inevitable  load  of  stoppage, — 
unless  indeed  the  trustees  of  our  art  treasures 
are  prepared  to  pull  down  a part  of  their  eastern 
wing  and  give  up  some  of  their  land  for  the 
public  benefit. 

The  evident  determination  of  the  Board 
not  to  trouble  itself,  until  the  property  will 
be  infinitely  increased  in  value,  with  the 
widening  of  that  part  of  Chandos . street 
which  is  included  in  the  proposed  route  from 
the  Strand  to  Eegent-oirous,  is  accompanied 
by  a similar  disinclination  to  know  anything 
about  what  is  going  to  be  done  in  the  imme. 
diate  vicinity  of  its  own  projected  alterations. 
We  believe  it  is  no  secret  that  the  agents  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  at  last  intend  to  open  out 
Bedford-courb,  by  prolonging  Henrietta-street  to 
Bedfordbnry.  This  last-named  slnm, — -some  of 
our  correspondents  have  thought  that  it  belonged 
to  the  duke,  — is,  we  are  credibly  informed, 
only  an  off-shoot  of  the  dnoal  estate, — a sort 
of  bnrgh  or  bury  which  has  clung  parasitically 
to  its  walls  ; and  reformers  have  now  taken  it  in 
band.  Flans  are  prepared  for  the  construction 
of  artisans’  dwellings  on  one  side  of  Bedfordbury ; 
and  under  that  Act  of  Parliament  which,  as  yet, 
has  done  literally  nothing  for  the  artisans  it 
professed  to  befriend,  the  demolisbment  of 
several  human  dens  is  imminent.  Now,  since 
that  is  the  case,  we  respectfully  invite  those  con- 
cerned  to  examine  their  maps:  to  look  at  Adelaide- 
street,  and  then  raise  their  eyes  to  the  junction 
of  Garriok-street  and  New-street.  By  a little 
negotiation  it  will  be  possible  to  oonstrnct  a high- 
way  from  the  top  of  New-street,  on  the  edge  of 
the  Bedford  Estate,  to  Adelaide-street,  and  thus 
the  increasing  traffic  from  Covent-garden  Market, 
finding  two  new  outlets  into  an  improved  Bed. 
fordbury,  will  pass  in  a direct  line  by  Adelaide- 
street  to  the  Strand  and  Charing-cross.  If  Bed. 
fordbury  and  its  horrible  tenements  are  at  last 
to  fall,  the  direction  of  the  new  street  can  surely 
be  so  iuolined  as  to  facilitate  the  communica- 
tion of  Covent-garden  with  Charing-cross. 
Indeed,  whether  the  Board,  in  its  sad  craving 
afcer  curved  lines,  has  been  wise  in  altogether 
avoiding  St.  Martin’s-lane  is  open  to  needful 
comment;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  crowded 
wynds  and  confused  courts,  which  abound  on 
both  sides  of  the  lane,  can  be  permitted  much 
longer  to  escape  official  condemnation. 

The  promised  new  streets  will  form  some  of 
the  most  important  thoronghfaros  in  the  metro- 
polis;  and  oonsnmmate  flights  of  architectnre 
will  not  suffice  to  correct  a radical  error  in  their 
shape  or  inclination.  Though  we  have  a great 
love  for  Hogarth’s  line  of  beauty,  we  do  not 
appreciate  the  wisdom  which  goes  out  of  its  way 
to  obtain  it.  We  still  believe  in  the  truth  of  that 
proposition  which  declares  two  sides  of  a triangle 
to  be  greater  than  its  base ; and  we  therefore 
think  that  the  nearest  and  simplest  way  from  one 
point  to  another  is  in  following  a straight  line. 
Of  course,  our  argument  in  favour  of  straight 
thoroughfares  merely  refers  to  certain  lengths  of 
streets.  It  would  bo  impossible  to  travel  in  a 
straight  line  from  one  end  of  town  to  another 
without  making  an  infinity  of  awkward  angles. 
These  are  what  we  would  avoid,  for  we  want  not 
only  straight  streets,  bnt  as  many  right  angles 
as  possible.  If,  moreover,  we  confess  this  par- 
tiality,— weak  no  doubt  according  to  the  opinion 
of  many  excellent  artists, — for  straight  lines  and 
right  angles  in  the  prosaic  distribution  of  an 
improved  London,  it  is  because,  other  things 
being  equal,  a square  plot  of  land  is  a more 
usefuland  valuable  building  site  than  a triangular 
plot  of  equal  area  ; and  all  the  new  streets  pro- 
posed by  the  Board  neoessitate  the  formation  of 
irregular  and  awkward  bits  of  ground,  upon 
which  even  Gothic  ingenuity  will  be  puzzled 
to  contrive  satisfactory  buildings.  This  story, 
got  by  heart  from  constant  repetition,  is  a very 
old  one.  When  the  Romans  set  to  work  after 
the  destruction  of  their  capital  by  the  Gauls, 
“ so  little  taste  had  they  for  order  and  beauty,” 
says  an  historian  who  dedicated  his  book  to  Pope, 
" that  the  city  when  rebuilt  was  even  less 
regular  than  in  the  time  of  Romnlus ; and 
though  in  Augustus’s  time,  when  Rome  was 
become  the  capital  of  the  world,  the  temples, 
palaces,  and  private  houses  were  more  magnifi- 
cent  than  before,  yet  those  decorations  could 
not  rectify  the  fault  of  the  plan.”  Then  war, 
famine,  pest,  and  fire,  effectually  created  the 
open  spaoes  which  the  complicated  machinery  ot 
modern  communities  can  only  partially  obtain. 
If  Nero  fiddled  while  bis  capital  was  burning,  it 
was  a matter  for  rejoicing  that  Rome  should  be 
cleansed  even  by  fire.  If  theNapoleonic  system 
deprived  the  French  of  their  political  liberties, 


it  rebuilt  their  principal  cities.  Wise  men  accept 
these  contradictions  and  seek  for  remedies.  To 
control  the  doings  of  metropolitan  government 
is  a part  of  the  business,  if  not  the  duty,  of  an 
Imperial  Parliament;  and  yet  the  Bill  for  making 
these  three  new  streets  has  virtually  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  really  believe,  without 
a member  knowing  anything  about  the  details 
of  the  scheme.  Unless  a Bill  is  opposed,  and 
vigorously  opposed,  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  reform  it  is  intended  to  effect  do  not  and 
cannot  appear.  The  press  is  not  encouraged  to 
notice  them.  Tet  a radical  alteration  of  a large 
part  of  the  West  End  ought  not  to  be  made  until 
the  House  of  Commons  has  patiently  considered 
the  arguments  for  and  against  schemes  of  alte- 
ration. A select  Parliamentary  committee  ought 
to  take  the  evidence  of  professional  men  and 
others,  not  only  on  a partioular  scheme,  but  on 
the  whole  question  of  possible  improvement. 
Such  a committee,  if  it  be  properly  composed, 
might  then  be  enabled  to  recommend  better  and 
more  suitable  lines  of  communication  than  those 
suggested  by  the  Board ; and  which  the  latter 
might  be  invited  to  adopt.  There  would  be  a 
little  delay ; but  in  this  instance,  after  a reti- 
cence of  sixteen  years,  the  delay  would  consist, 
not  in  the  loss  of  the  session’s  work,  but  in  the 
postponement,  for  another  twelve  months,  of  a 
project  for  piercing  important  thoroughfares  in 
Central  London — a project  not  yet  Bcientifioally 
matured,  and  certain  of  condemnation  when  it 
will  cost  too  much  to  rectify  an  acoomplished 
blander. 


“A  POSSIBLE  CAUSE  OP  DANGER.” 

Bt  a slip  of  the  pen  we  described  our  corre- 
spondent  on  this  subject,  in  our  last,  as  having 
observed  the  coopling  disrupted  of  the  wheels  of 
the  adjacent  “carriage”  instead  of  the  adjacent 
engine,  but  this  was,  of  course,  obvious  to  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  a railway.  Pointing 
this  out,  our  oorrespondent  repeats  his  views 
on  the  Bubjeot,  and  says, — What  I object  to  is 
having  the  driving-wheel  of  the  engine  (to 
which  all  the  force  of  the  steam  is  applied) 
coupled  with  other  wheels.  The  coupling, 
shaft  is  frequently  broken,  and  fortunately,  for 
if  the  wheel  should  give  way  instead,  the  conse- 
quenoes  would  be  most  serious.  This  will 
probably  account  for  many  of  the  numerous 
accidents  hitherto  unexplained.  In  the  case 
under  consideration,  when  both  oonpling-shafts 
were  broken,  the  train  was  brought  to  a stand- 
still,and  the  coupling-shafts  were  removed.  The 
outer  cranks  of  the  wheels  being  thus  free  did 
not  revolve  in  nnison  ; it  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  when  coupled  there  must  have  been  an 
intermittent  strain  attended  with  great  danger. 

Charles  Hill. 


THE  BISHOP’S  THRONE,  CHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

We  add  a view  of  the  new  throne  to  the 
illustrations  already  given  in  our  pages  of  the 
recent  works  in  Chester  Cathedral.  It  is  exe- 
cuted in  oak,  from  the  designs  of  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott,  in  the  style  of  the  old  stall-work  there. 
In  the  centre  is  a seat  for  the  bishop,  and  there 
is  one  on  either  side  for  the  ohaplains.  We 
believe  that  the  throne  at  Hereford  is  the  only 
one.which  has  a similar  arrangement. 


Passage  of  Trains  near  Observatories. — 

The  observatory  syndicate  have  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  to  the  senate  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  : — “ The  syndicate  have  learnt  that 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  have  a 
Bill  now  before  Parliament  for  the  construction 
of  a railway  from  Sbepreth  to  March,  which  will 
pass  at  a distance  of  not  more  than  1,700  ft. 
from  the  observatory.  From  the  experience  of 
other  observatories,  and  from  the  evidence  of 
private  letters  which  Professor  Adams  has  re- 
oeived  from  several  eminent  astronomers,  the 
syndicate  have  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
passage  of  trains  so  near  the  observatory  would 
very  seriously  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  observa- 
tions, or  even  cause  their  entire  loss.  They 
learn  that  the  tremors  produced  on  the  surface 
of  mercury  by  an  approaching  train  are  often 
sensible  when  the  train  is  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  from  an  observatory,  and  before  the  noise 

of  the  train  can  be  heard The  syndicate, 

therefore,  recommend  that  the  University  shonld 
petition  Parliament  against  the  passing  of  the 
Bill.” 
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EAELT  CHUECH-WOEK  IN  SPAIN.— Plans. 


•JPPER  PUAN 


EAN  MIGUEL  DE  LINIO 
NEAR  OVIEDO 


L.OWER  PLAN 


Sla.  Maria  de  Karaiico, 
near  Oviedo, 

A.  Western  chamber  ; B.  Eastern 
ditto ; a.  Present  altar  of  Sta. 
Maria. 

C.  Central  division  ( “ the  hall  of 

audienoo”). 

D.  South  porch;  an  original  con- 

struction, but  with  later  altera- 
tions. Renaissance  bell  - cot 
over  the  south  wall  of  church 
at  this  point. 

E.  The  suggested  mirador.  The  foun- 

dations (F)  exist ; also  the 
starting  of  the  vaults. 


G,  The  Treasnry ; H and  I,  the 
servants’  rooms;  as  suggested 
by  Don  Josd  de  los  Rios. 

K.  The  added  sacristy. 

L.  The  curate's  residence, 

San  Salvador. 

1.  Raised  crossing  wholly  open  to 

church  ; an  incipient  tower. 

2.  Gallery  over  this  space ; 2'.  Closed 

chamber  over  tbis. 

3.  Gallery.  4.  Stairs  to  gallery. 

5.  Stairs  to  raised  east  end. 

6.  Lower  altar;  6'.  Sanctnary. 

7.  Possibly  store-rooms. 

S.  Windows  at  high  levels. 


JCALE  OF  P/ETRES 


EAULT  CHURCHES  IN  THE  ASTURIAS, 
SPAIN.* 

When  I obtained  an  offer  to  show  the  photo- 
j^apbs  exhibited  on  the  present  occasion,  I was 
nindfnl  of  Sanoho’s principles,  and  “the  heifer 
aeing  offered,  made  haste  with  a halter.”  Pro- 
sably  few  Spaniards,  and  fewer  Englishmen, 
laye  taken  snob  pains  to  know  the  Asturias  as 
;he  two  holiday  travellers^f  whose  tours  led 
ihem  through  the  towns,  villages,  and  hill  dis- 
tricts, and  afforded  them  leisure  and  plentiful 
mbjeots  for  photography.  Not  a few  buildings 
appear  in  this  probably  unique  collection.  Some 
fet  nnpublished  notes,  by  Mr.  J.  MoAndrew, 
were  put  at  my  disposal,  and  I agreed  to  look 
ap  the  subject,  and  bring  some  remarks  into  tbe 
form  and  within  the  limits  of  a paper. 

The  Asiurias. — The  heir . apparent  to  the 
throne  has  been  Prince  of  The  Asturias  since 
1388.  This  Wales  of  Spain  is  in  round  numbers 
140  miles  east  to  west  by  forty  from  north  to 
south.  A grand  inner  mountain  barrier  runs 
along  the  southern  margin  next  Leon, — 
some  elevations  10,000  feet  above  tbe  sea 
level ; one  of  them  is — 

Europa'a  summit,  where  the  snowa 
Through  all  revolviog  aeasons  hold  their  aeat,” 
Lateral  valleys  and  dips  mn  from  this  great 
dorsal  spine,  and  all  tbe  rivers  reach  tbe  Bay  of 
Biscay  through  tbe  gaps  in  the  outward  range 
fringing  the  sea.  This  seclusion  from  the  rest 
of  the  country  has  of  course  affected  the  history 
and  the  character  of  the  people.  Asturias  was 
a refuge  of  aborigines,  scarcely  known  before 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  brought  into  sub- 
jection by  tbe  Romans  more  in  name  than  in 
reality.  It  again  famished  strongholds  to  the 
nnoonqnered  when  the  Arab  invasion  had  swept 
northwards  over  tbe  peninsula,  to  and  beyond 
the  Pyrenees.  This  seclusion  has  been  less 
complete  since  the  “ paved- with-silver  ” Camino 

• By  Mr.  S.  Flint  Clartson.  Read  at  the  Architectural 
Aaaociation,  Feb.  23rd, 

t Mr.  J.  G.  Stenuing  and  Mr.  John  McAndrew,  two 
English  merchants. 


real — the  high  road  from  Gijon  by  Oviedo  to 
Leon  and  Madrid  over  the  Pajarea  Pass  (4,450 
feet) — made  transit  safe  for  wheeled  vehicles. 
Even  now  the  railway  from  Leon  carries  only 
to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  the  pass  must  be 
crossed  to  Pola  de  Lena  before  the  next  section 
of  the  rail  for  Oviedo  and  Gijon  is  reached. 
Traffic,  mines,  and  industries  once  in  full  work, 
will  bring  about  rapid  changes. 

Bcen&ry. — Cervantes  did  not  omit  to  note  the 
becoming  pride  of  tbe  natives  in  their  country. 
Does  not  DoHa  Rodriguez  take  occasion  to  say 
to  Don  Quixote,  “ I am  of  Oviedo  in  Asturias. 
....  my  husband  was  a personable  man,  and, 
what  is  more,  as  good  a gentleman  as  a king, 
for  he  was  of  the  mountains  ” P What  Ford 
describes  with  unction  as  the  sweet  interchange 
of  hills  and  valleys,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains, 
now  land,  now  sea,”  is  the  theme  of  mach 
interesting  description  in  the  MSS.  There  are 
accounts,  Ulnstrated  by  the  views,  of  the  finest  and 
most  fertile  part  of  Asturias, — the  valley  of  the 
Pilona  from  Ynfiesto  to  Las  Arriondas;  and  of 
the  scenes  of  rich  beauty,  set  in  circles  of  distant 
hills,  on  the  Sella,  traced  from  Las  Arriondas  to 
the  sea  at  Rivadesella.  The  Dobra,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Sella,  runs  in  a seolnded, 
narrow  valley, — filled  with  the  rapid  hill  streams 
and  rocks.  On  the  Lena,  bare  limestone 
precipices  frame  in  tbe  lower  ranges  of  sand- 
stone hills,  covered  with  masses  of  verdure. 
Rough  limestone  rooks  appear  beside  the  Ponga, 
with  plenty  of  piotnresque  character ; but  wholly 
outdone  by  the  weird  heaps  of  jagged  hills  which 
hold  among  them  La  Pena  Santa  (nearly  9,000  ft. 
above  the  sea).  Over  Lake  Enol  hang  rugged 
sterility  and  silence.  All  is  water  and  monntain, 
scant  trees  and  grass ; — gloom  over  the  deep 
clear  waters  even  on  the  brightest  day.  Eagles 
and  vnltures  inhabit  these  rugged  recesses  of  tbe 
mountains,  reached  from  the  river  valley  at 
Cangas  by  ascent  through  and  beyond  Covadonga. 
Tbe  Caranga  gorge  (some  twenty  miles  south- 
west of  Oviedo)  is  also,  no  doubt,  sufficiently 
impressive  : — a narrow  fissure  in  the  rooks,  jnst  I 
wide  enough  to  allow  the  river  to  rush  through, — 1 


the  sides  of  immense  height,  their  summits  in- 
visible from  tbe  dimly-lighted  road  scooped  from 
the  overhanging  rock. 

Generally. — Bad  roads  and  none  at  all,  crazy 
vehicles,  the  waywardness  of  mules  and  mule- 
drivers,  insomnolence  and  its  causes,  borona,  and 
ollas  are  ail  duly  celebrated  in  the  narratives, — 
with  the  proper  admixture  of  market-days  and 
festas,  dances,  methods  of  killing  time,  Paris 
fashions,  lace  veils,  and  mantillas.  I have  made 
due  use  of  a very  fine-meshed  screen,  and  it  may 
suffice  to  mention  that  limestones  and  sandstones 
for  building  purposes  are  found  almost  throngb- 
out  the  province,  and  much  slate  in  the  west. 
Marbles  are  plentiful, — white,  pink,  and  green, — 
at  Rengos,  three  leagues  south-south-west  of 
Cangas  de  Tineo. 

Miscellaneous  Buildings,  — The  ordinary 
modern  buildings  in  the  little  towns  have  broad 
wall  surfaces,  proj'eoted  balconies  or  recessed 
galleries,  wooden-braoketed  wide  eaves,  and  flat- 
pitched  tiled  roofs.  A good  solid  whitewash, 
plentifully  bestowed  on  the  general  walling, 
gives  emphasis  to  the  qnoins,  jambs,  and  other 
out  stonework  left  to  nature.  In  churches  in- 
ternally the  pure  white  areas  are  contrasted 
with  well-prononnoed  washes  of  yellow  and  blue ; 
externally  a greater  simplicity  of  colouring 
prevails. 

The  picturesque  bam  peculiar  to  the  province 
has  detached  wooden  posts,  with  caps  like  grind- 
stones, about  7 ft.  from  their  tops  to  the  ground. 
A rough  stone  wall  is  carried  round  outside  all 
the  posts,  bracketed  balustraded  balconies  on 
all  sides,  and  a tiled  roof  over  the  bam  and 
balconies. 

The  bridges,  with  pointed  arches,  pointed 
barrel-vaults  of  masonry,  and  great  piers  of 
level-bedded  ashlar-work  (such  as  those  at 
Ynfiesto  and  Cangas  de  Onis),  are  Mediaeval 
designs  of  much  grandeur,  entirely  without 
decorative  detail.  With  a spectator  in  the  river 
that  at  Cangas  frames  for  him  the  upper  length  of 
tbe  valley  of  the  Sella, — tbe  Sierra  del  Andrin  on 
tbe  right,  and  the  Pico  Pierzo  in  the  far  distance. 
I The  great  height  of  the  centre  arch  above  che 
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water-level  {58  ft.  from  the  top  of  the  parapet 
to  the  water),  and  the  ivy  which  festoons  its 
piers  and  cosps  the  arch  outline  in  p’aces,  fit  it 
for  this  function.  Its  narrowness  and  the  steep, 
ness  of  the  roadway,  “affording  the  sensation 
of  climbing  a well-pronounced  house-roof,”  how- 
ever, lead  the  degenerate  inhabitants  to  make 
nse  of  a modern  bridge  a few  yards  lower  down 
the  stream. 

Among  cariosities.  La  Cueva,  just  by  Tnfiesto, 
is  worthy  of  a word.  The  modern  domed  oharch 
and  the  chaplain’s  bouse  (all  in  the  neat  common- 
place  style)  are  boilt  completely  under  the 
nature-formed  cave,  a recess  in  the  yellow  sand- 
stone  precipice.  The  recess  has  no  domed  roof, 
but  its  ceiling  is  the  flat  underside  of  a gigantic 
stone  landing,  which  carries  the  rock  masses 
right  up  to  the  fleld  levels.  The  well-built  stone 
tower,  at  Salas, — almost  unwindowed,  crowned 
with  pyramidal  Moorish  battlements,  and  the 
groined  gateway,  giving  access  to  the  Palacio, — 
are  illustrated.  A house  in  Oalle  del  Aqua,  at 
Villaviciosa  (altogether  the  most  attractive  of 
the  Asturian  towns),  has  bold  corbelling  forward 
of  the  end  walls,  apparently  in  preparation  for 
balconies  and  pents, — six  pointed  windows,  in 
groups  of  two  divided  by  columns,  and  a pointed 
doorway.  Ahouse  onthewestsidejustopposite 
has  attracted  its  share  of  notice.  A year  after 
the  death  of  Ferdinand,  his  grandson,  after- 
wards  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  landed  at  Villa- 
vioiosa  (1517),  seventeen  years  old,  to  take 
possession  of  the  rich  inheritance.  The  upper 
story,  now  used  as  a lumber  room,  is  divided 
by  characteristic  panellings  of  chestnut.  A 
windowlesB  chamber,  about  15  ft.  by  10  ft., 
with  a coffered  ceiling,  was  Charles’s  bedroom. 
The  table  and  bed  were  removed  to  Madrid 
in  1861.  Sardines  here  lost  for  a time  the 
royal  favour,  on  account  of  their  plenty  and 
cheapness  hereabouts.  The  Emperor  was  a 
gourmand  to  the  end, — all  the  fierce  disclipline 
of  gout  and  other  ills  could  not  tame  him.  In 
the  monastery  of  Yuste, — “fish  of  every  kind 
was  to  his  taste,  as  indeed  was  anything  that,  in 
its  nature  or  habits,  approached  fish,  eels 
[especially  eel  pasties],  frogs,  oysters,  potted 
fish  [especially  anchovies].  . . . Soles,  lampreys, 
and  flounders  came  in  great  quantities  from 
Seville  and  Portugal.”  The  views  of  a wild 
valley,  ” with  overhanging  rooks  abrupt,”  show 
the  cave  of  Covadonga, — rising  to  some  height  in 
the  precipice.  Levelling  approaches,  building 
works, — centuries  of  pilgrimages, — have  not  de- 
stroyed  the  solitude  which  dwelt  here  in  the 
early  centuries.  "Here  we  seem  at  the  out- 
skirts  of  the  world.”  When  the  eye  is  allowed 
to  range  over  the  rooks  from  some  distance 
down  the  valley  the  great  works  of  Ventura 
Eodriguez,  and  the  white  walls  of  the  Colegiata, 
most  surely  compel  notice  of  the  dark  hollow  of 
the  cave,  where  Pelayo  and  his  little  band  made 
their  stont  defence  and  saccessful  sally. 

1550  to  1300. — The  ohnrch  of  S.  Salvador  had 
existed  a good  number  of  years,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  cathedral,  before  Alphonso  II.  made 
Oviedo  his  capital.  He  founded  the  see  in  810, 
and  made  ready  the  Holy  Chamber  (Camara 
Santa),  about  830,  for  the  ark  containing  the 
relics  brought  from  Toledo  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  (712.)  Thereafter  the  city  was  " Holy 
Oviedo.”  The  rebuilding  was  commenced  in  1301 
with  the  chapter-house  (east  side  of  present 
cloister).  In  1345  an  impulse  was  given  to  the 
completion  of  the  cloisters  by  a visit  from 
Alphonso  XL  The  church  was  begun  in  the 
episcopate  of  Bishop  Gutierrez  de  Toledo 
(1376 — 1389),  continued  through  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  brought  to  completion  in 
the  time  of  Cristobal  de  Rojas  (1546 — 56). 
The  spire  was  added  in  1575.  Since  then  the 
works  of  alteration  and  addition  have  not  been 
considerable.  [Here  followed  an  account  of  the 
other  features  in  this  largest  and  finest  ohurch  in 
the  province.]  ....  The  south  tower  is  the  open 
porch  of  the  south  aisle.  It  has  a large  turret 
at  the  south-east  angle,  and  large  double  but- 
tresses at  the  others.  Traceried  windows  snr- 
monnted  by  ogee-orocketed  and  finialled  labels 
oconpy  the  three  stages  above  the  great  lower 
arches,  and  a boldly  projected  gallery,  with  open, 
work  parapet,  terminates  tbe  tower  proper.  The 
next  stage  is  somewhat  smaller  than  that  below 
the  gallery.  Each  of  the  circular  turrets  at  the 
angles  has  a spirelet.  There  are  a couple  of 
crocheted  pinnacleB  on  each  side  between  tbe 
tnrrets.  Another  openwork  parapet  crowns  this 
midway  stage, — part  tower,  part  spire, — and 
makes  the  transition  easy  to  tbe  open-work  spire, 
octagonal  on  plan,  crocheted  at  the  angles, 
which  reaches  the  total  height  of  269  ft. 


(English).  From  the  south,  the  outlines  aud 
tbe  not  too  elaborate  piercings  of  tbe  rich 
yellow  sandstone  spire  are  well  defined  by 
the  intensely  blue  shy ; tbe  great  red  mass 
of  the  Sierra-de-Naranco  forming  the  back- 
ground  to  the  church  and  tower.  Alto- 
gether this  is  one  of  tbe  best  of  the  pierced 
spires.  The  relative  heights  of  tbe  tower  and 
spire,  the  moderate  length  of  the  pierced 
octagon,  tbe  transition  from  the  square  through 
an  intermediate  stage  of  mixed  outlines,  the 
proportion  of  the  tower  buttresses  and  of  the 
pinnacles  terminating  near  the  top  of  the  inter- 
mediate stage, — all  seem  incapable  of  improve- 
ment. A thorough  simplicity  is  made  to  result 
from  complexity  of  idea  and  detail.  The  fullest 
value  is  given  to  the  height  of  the  tower  by  the 
square  forms  being  so  long  oontinued,  and  so 
emphatically  crowned.  The  cloisters  ad- 
joining the  south  transept  have  four  bays  east  to 
west,  and  three  north  to  south.  Sets  of  five-light 
openings,  filled  with  late  geometrical  tracery,  are 
very  Eoglish  in  general  character.  Six-light 
opeuiugs  on  the  other  sides  have  fiame-Iike 
tracery.  In  the  later  side  tbe  caps  are  their 
whole  depth  above  their  earlier  neighbours  ; but 
character,  scale,  and  spaciug  match  sufficiently 
as  usual  in  these  workmanlike  pieces  of  self- 
assertioD.  The  internal  vaulting  is  plain  quadri- 
partite with  bosses,  but  without  ribs;  and  tbe 
effect  of  the  whole  is  of  much  elegance. 

Complete  and  important  ohurohes  in  well- 
developed  Gothic  are  most  rare  in  tbe  province. 

ThiHeenth  Century. — S.  Antolin  de  Bedon,  a 
now-deserted  ohurch,  near  Eivadesella  (founded, 
according  to  an  inscription  on  a pillar  by  tbe 
high  altar,  in  1205),  is  cruciform,  and  has  lean-to 
aisles  to  the  nave,  raised  orossing,  three  eastern 
apses,  western  bell-cot,  corbelled  eaves,  but- 
tresses instead  of  columns  in  apses,  &c.,  semi- 
arches over  windows  very  deeply  splayed 
externally.  The  transepts  are  vanlted  in  stone. 
This  little  church  is  notable  for  grouping,  pro- 
portions,  and  the  grace  of  its  simple  details. 

Twelfth  Century. — A large  number  of  the 
churobes  are  of  this  period.  Rectangular  un- 
aisled  naves,  with  square  - ended  chancels, 
narrower  thau  the  naves,  oconr  in  the  smaller 
ohnrches  (e.g.  Lloraza,  Sebrayo),  as  well  as 
similar  naves,  short  chancels,  and  semioiroular 
apses  (e.j.  Ujo,  Narzana,  Villamayor).  Complete 
triapsidal  east  ends  are  found  in  larger  churches, 
with  aisled  naves  and  transepts  (as  Yaldedios, — 
Vallis  Dei,  near  Villaviciosa)  ; on  a very  small 
scale  with  nave  in  a single  span  at  Villanueva. 

The  sonth  transept  of  Valdedios  rises  to  form  a 
short  tower.  Towers  are  rare.  There  are  gabled 
bell-cots,  with  arches  for  single  and  for  several 
bells  on  west  walls  (Villamayor,  Sebrao,  &o.). 

At  Amandi  three  divisions  (on  plan)  are 
formed  in  the  apse  externally,  by  bonded  shafts 
rnnning  the  whole  height.  Smaller  shafts,  at 
the  eastern  angles  of  the  square  chancel,  reply 
to  three-quarter  shafts  on  the  curve.  There  are 
three  spaces  in  tbe  height : (1)  tbe  base  coarse 
ranges  with  the  bases  of  tbe  shafts,  and  the 
window-sills, — formed  of  a combination  of 
billets, — are  continned  as  strings  and  as  annulets 
to  the  shafts;  (2)  the  square  abacus  above  the 
carved  caps  of  the  shafts  in  tbe  window-jambs, 
forms  in  its  tnrn  a string  and  annulets ; (3) 
carved  caps  to  the  shafts  and  moulded  corbels  at 
intervals  support  a continnoas  stone  eaves  course. 
This  is  tbe  nsna!  apse  of  the  twelfth  century 
(also  Villamayor,  &c.).  The  fertility  of  design 
at  the  command  of  the  designers  wonld  probably 
render  it  impossible  to  find  instances  of  complete 
identity.  General  resemblance  to  examples 
named  by  Mr.  Street  from  La  Cornria  (Galicia) 
eastwards  shows  prevalence  in  Korthern  Spain. 
In  Southern  Prance  also, — in  La  Charente  for 
instance, — nnmeroos  examples  (Plassac,  *fco.) 
will  be  called  to  mind  by  all  who  have  sat  at  tbe 
feet  of  Mr.  Sharpe.  Low-pitched  gables,  with 
stone  barge  conrses,  semi.cones  over  apses,  all 
tiled ; semi-arched  windows,  few,  small,  and 
high, — tbe  abaci  of  jamb -shafts  carried  as 
strings;  boldly  - projected  stone  eaves  conrses 
on  shaped  corbels ; (mostly)  regular  conrsed 
masonry  rather  large  in  the  stones : — this  would 
describe  most  of  the  external  features  of  a 
number  of  the  small  Asturian  charohes. 

The  south  doorway  at  Villanueva  is  probably 
the  finest  of  its  century  in  the  province.  The 
design  would  be  remarkable  anywhere  for  its 
graceful  vigour.  It  is  of  font  orders  with  jamb 
shafts, — tbe  caps  in  the  west  jamb  Mstoriis. 
The  story  on  the  capitals  is  explained  as  the 
parting,  bunting,  and  death  of  Favila,the  son  of 
Pelayo, — a favourite  subject  (sonth  door,  Villa- 
mayor,  &o.), — commemorated  in  this  church 
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with  some  appropriateness  since  the  monaateu 
was  first  founded  byAlphonso  the  Catholic, Favilik 
son  (739-757).  Doorways  in  other  ohurchri 
have  the  nsnal  decorative  features  of  tbe  Tramk 
tional  period,  with  the  usual  endless  variety 
details.  At  Sta.  Maria,  tbe  original  parish  chunit 
of  Villaviciosa,  the  pointed  west  doorway  hr 
fonr  orders.  The  surfaces  of  the  jamb-shaft 
are  all  diapered  in  low  relief.  Figures,  abo 
one-third  the  height  of  and  on  the  same  ston 
as  the  shafts,  face  towards  the  centre, — a pec 
liar  and  not  very  elegant  feature,  — ocourrit 
also  in  the  vestibule  of  tbe  Camara  Santa  : 
Oviedo  on  a larger  scale.  A foiled  inner  orde 
the  cusps  pierced,  has  been  snbstitnted  (thi^ 
teenth  century).  With  the  (8)  blnnt-edgil 
onsps  in  the  inner  order  (west  door,  Naveli 
giving  a Moorish  tinge,  compare  the  fringes  I 
eight  ensps  to  the  arches  between  nave  an 
transepts  at  St.  Isidore,  Leon.  Many  of  tl| 
wooden  doors,  now  filling  in  these  twelfth-oentml 
doorways,  are  ebaraoteristio  pieces  of  framin^l^ 
that  at  Villanneva  has  tbe  date  1700 ; the  pane]; 
are  raised,  moulded,  inoised,  and  constantij 
varied.  . 

Several  instances  occur  of  cloisters  (laters 
galleries)  covering  the  lower  walls, — sometimill 
on  the  sonth  only,  and  sometimes  on  tbe  sonlb 
and  west.  The  chancel  and  apse  at  Villamayik 
are  both  vanlted  ; the  former  with  a barrel.vanl| 
tbe  latter  with  a semi-dome.  Similar  semii 
domes  at  Ujo  and  Amandi  are  of  horizontajl 
conrsed  masonry.  The  abacas  of  the  shafts  oj 
the  one  (centre  east)  window,  at  Villamayor,  tl 
carried  round  at  the  springing  of  tbe  vaultt^ 
The  sill  crowns  the  arcade  which  rnns  round, — 
two  bays  (each  side)  in  tbe  obanoel,  and  in  fotk 
bays  in  the  apse  (a  shaft  on  the  axis). 

The  carving  is  often  of  great  excellence, 
the  caps  to  the  chancel  arch  at  Villamayor, -)< 
vigorous,  interlacing  forms  carrying  the  sqnaid 
of  the  capital  down  more  than  ball  the  spac^ 
from  abacus  to  necking. 

The  Early  Churches. — The  chnrohes  of  til* 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  wonld  have  oconpiqi 
the  whole  of  my  paper,  if  I bad  not  been  bn 
gniled  into  noticing  Astnrian  buildings  of  sil 
dates,  and  if  1 had  wished  to  do  more  than  Od 
attention  to  salient  features.  These  ear':;^ 
churches  are  probably  new  to  many  ; for  M| 
Street  did  not  visit  them,  and  Villa  Amd 
illustrates  no  Astarian  bnildinga.  I am  told  th>)| 
the  papers  by  tbe  Rev.  H.  T.  Tozer*  are  the  moil 
detailed  acconnts  pnblisbed  recently  in  Englisll 
of  personal  studies  of  them. 

The  workf  being  pnblished  by  the  Spania^ 
Government  Commission  contains  pretty  coni 
piece  engraved  illustrations.  Faroerisa  hd 
lithographs.  There  are  remains  at  Covadongli 
and  at  Pravia;  two  churches  (Priesca  and  Val 
dedios)  stand  between  Cangas  de  Onis  the  earll 
capital,  and  Oviedo  the  later.  Three  bnildingl 
are  close  to  Oviedo ; and  Sta.  Cristina  de  Len^ 
is  on  the  road  from  Oviedo  to  Leon,  wbifchdt 
Ordouo  II.  moved  his  court  in  913.  San  Mign(| 
is  not  used,  aud  Valdedios  only  forms  a portioj 
of  the  enclosure  of  the  monastery  grounds.  Thf 
rest  are  in  use.  . 

It  has  been  the  cnatom  to  call  these  bnildingji 
"works  of  the  Goths,” — an  awkward  nomei^ 
clatnre  forns  with  whom  the  nickname  (Gobhiod 
is  a title  of  honour  for  most  of  the  work  frott 
the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  centnry  in  all  tbl 
countries  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice  and  of  tbl 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic.  "Estilo  Latinrf 
Bizantino”  (Don  Jose  de  loa  Rios)  is  perbapi 
likely  to  find  more  general  acceptance,  tba|’ 
"Astarian”  or  "Early  Spanish"  (Mr.  Fei 
gnason). 

Santa  Maria  de  Naranoo, — since  Parceriaait 
discoveries  and  illnatrations  in  1856, — has  dweil 
in  the  imagination  of  ecclesiologists.  It  bal 
been  pointed  to  as  evidence  that  "the  Spaniard: 
in  the  ninth  century  adapted  a Paga=t 
temple  to  Christian  purposes, — a Roman  tetrsi 
style  [diatyle  in  antis]  amphiprostyle  temple,  i{ 
snch  terms  can  be  applied  to  a Christian  edifioel 
...  as  if  the  Romans  had  left  no  basilicas  i-* 
the  land,  and  as  if  the  Goths  had  been  unable  t>t 
elaborate  any  kind  of  ecclesia  in  which  the' 
might  assemble  for  worship.”  The  bnildini' 
consists  of  an  upper  and  a lower  stage ; :| 
parallelogram  on  plan,  67  ft.  by  20  fc.  onteidi 


• Oentleman’i  Magasine,  July,  1865,  page  128  ; Augoat 
1865,  page  155. 

t Monamentos  Arqnitectoniooa  de  Espafia,  commence' 
1856,  now  at  ita  forty-aixth  part,  conseqaently  rearing  th 
two-tiundredth  plate.  The  papier  grand  aigle,  type 
specify  made  for  the  Royal  Preaa,  Madrid;  these  am 
100  reals  (say,  2l8.)  for  fonr  plates  and  four  pages  oftei 
might  escQsa  envy  in  some  English  illustrators  of  arch:! 
tecture. 
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the  walls.  The  lower  stoiy  is  about  10  ft.  to  the 
crown  of  the  semicircular  vault } and  the  upper 
15  fc.  6 in.  to  the  springing  and  22  ft.  to  the 
crown  of  the  vault.  Arcades  of  three  semi, 
arches  carried  on  olostered  piers  divide  the 
ppper  story  into  three  sections  in  the  length ; 
ithe  end  spaces  each  12  ft.  long,  and  the  centre 
39  ft.  The  east  and  west  ends  have  open 
[arcades, — three  arches  to  each,— descending  to 
the  floor,  now  wholly  built  np  at  one  end,  and 
a sacristy  built  against  the  other.  The  door- 
way  to  the  upper  story,  reached  by  flights  of 
steps,  is  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  sides. 
iThose  oironmstances  being  known,  it  was  not 
an  unreasonable  suggestion  that  “ the  altar  was 
iplaced  originally  in  one  of  the  porticos  and  the 
[worship  probably  external;  the  lateral  entrance, 
however,  leading  to  the  belief  that  some  of  the 
communicants  must  have  been  oooommodated  in 
the  interior.”  Considerable  study  has  been  de- 
voted by  Don  Jose  Amador  de  los  Rios,  a member 
of  the  commission  for  the  publication  of  the 
“ ilonumentos  Arquitectonicos  ” (on  the  churches 
near  Oviedo  of  the  second  period, — Bstilo  Latino- 
llizantiDO,  pp.  17-3G),  to  the  history  and  details  of 
these  early  buildings.  He  has  at  length  published 
hia  conclusion  that  this  parish  oburob  was  origi- 
nally the  pahitium  (completed  81-8)  of  Ramiro  I., 

I who  died  in  it  Ist  February,  850.  It  is  obronioled 
[that  Ramiro,  the  conqueror  of  the  Normans  and 
at  Clavijo,  constructed  “Palatia  et  balnea, 
Ipiilohra  atque  decora  . . . quoque  in  spaoio 
! LX.  passuum  ab  ecclesiu  ” (San  Miguel  de  Linio). 
The  argument  runs  that  whereas  the  church  is 
standing  close  at  band,  and  the  remains  of 
contemporary  buildings  are  otherwise  absent, 
Sta.  Maria  may  well  be  the  palace  itself. 
Arguments,  dangeroosly  circular  if  they  stood 
alone,  point  out  that  Sta.  Maria  wants  the 
I distinctive  obaracteristios  of  the  churches  of  its 
jown  and  earlier  date;  and  that,  whereas  San 
Miguel  obeys  (albeit,  not  very  exactly)  the 
custom  of  orientation  observed  in  the  other 
buildings,  Santa  Murla  has  the  fumade  to  the 
east  and  the  altar  to  the  west.  The  consecra- 
tion as  a church  would  be  fixed  between  905  and 
IIOSj.  At  the  latter  date  is  terminated  the 
chronicle  which  records  that  the  palatium  having 
been  ” In  ecclesiam  postea  versum  Beatce  Dei 
Qenetricis,  Virgo  Maria  inihi  adoratur.”  It  is 
suggested  that  the  Naranco  Palatium  was  a kind 
of  occasional  residence,  of  less  bulk  than  some 
nula.  The  chambers  at  the  ends  of  the  upper 
story  would  be  for  habitation ; and  the  ceutral 
saloon,  — separated  from  the  chambers  by 
SBcraons, — the  hall  of  audience  for  receiving 
jdignitaries  and  cobles,  the  court  of  the  rising 
imonarchy.  The  method  of  dealing  with  the  five 
lopeuiugs  in  each  of  the  end  chambers,  in  order 
jto  make  royal  habitation  feasible,  would  permit 
/further  Buggestions.  There  are  no  windows  in 
the  north  wall.  The  central  opening  on  the 
•north,  opposite  the  vestibule,  might  give 
JaocesB  to  a mirador  (belvedere)  from,  which 
iRamiro  in  the  last  years  of  bis  life  could 
overlook  the  grovving  city  of  Oviedo.  The 
foundations,  and  the  remains  of  the  springinge 
of  the  vaults  under  and  over  it,  would  give  the 
mirador  the  same  size  as  the  porch  on  the  south 
side.  Tbe  lower  story  is  also  divided  into  three 
portions;  not  as  the  upper  story  by  open 
arcades,  but  by  walls ; the  east  part  for  trea- 
sures, the  central  for  those  engaged  in  tlie  per- 
sonal service  of  the  prince,  and  the  western 
might  be  “itne  sorle  de  d^pense."  Some  dis- 
crepant accounts  in  chronicles  which  can  be  re- 
conciled by  ingenious  emendations  or  excisions, 
and  the  very  ancient  inscription  now  at  tbe  altar 
of  the  church,  present  of  course  no  insuperable 
difiionlties  to  a resolute  mind,  bent  cm  establish- 
ing this  ingenious,  simple,  and  yet  apparently 
perfectly  novel  theory. 

Tbe  plans  of  the  buildings  that  have  been 
ohurohes  from  their  foundation  are  various.  San 
Miguel  de  Linio,  Ramiro’s  church  near  Oviedo 
(before  A.D.  848),  is  a Greek  cross,  with  (prac- 
tically) equal  arms,  Santullano  (S.  Julian), 
near  Oviedo,  is  a cross  with  the  western  arm 
three  times  as  long  as  the  others.  Sta.  Cristina 
de  Lena,  near  Pola  de  Lena,  is  an  nnaisled  nave 
with  transepts  reached  only  by  small  archways, 
and  a short  chancel.  Valdedioa  (A.D,  893)  has 
nave  and  aisles ; chancel  and  eastern  chapels  to 
the  aisles;  and  no  proper  transepts.  Priesoa 
and  Santullano  have  also  aisled  naves.  There  is 
jan  odd  controversy  as  to  an  apsidal  termination 
lof  the  eastern  arm  of  San  Miguel.  The  evidence 
tof  fonndatious  exposed  a few  years  ago  was 
jloosely  taken.  There  are  oorabined  iu  this  church 
iat  least  three  other  distinctive  features  found 
ffrequently  later, — the  cross  form,  the  raised 


crossing  (afterwards  to  be  thecimborIo),aad  the 
western  choir  gallery. 

The  sizes  are  not  considerable.  AtValdedios, 
for  instance,  the  extreme  dimensions  are  53  ft.  by 
36  ft. ; at  San  Miguel,  33  ft.  6 in.  by  36  ft.  The 
height  of  the  nave  of  San  Miguel  is  26  ft.  6 in. ; the 
total  height  of  its  lantern,  40  ft. ; and  from  2 ft. 
under  tbe  floor  level  its  bulk  is  31,300  oabio 
feet.* 

Four,  at  least,  of  the  churches  have  western 
galleries,  a vaulted  nartbex  under  them, — not 
insertions,  but  integral  portions  of  the  struotures. 
Without  some  number  of  specimens  in  the  inter- 
mediate centuries,  the  mere  recurrenoe  to  the 
custom  of  western  choir  galleries  in  tbe  four- 
teenth century  remains  of  course  only  a curious 
accident.  Mr.  Sfreet  describes  ten  western 
galleries  (stone).  The  earliest,  apparently  of  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ; the  larger 
number  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Crypts  occur  at  Oviedo  Cathedral  (chapel  of 
Sta.  Leocadia)  and  Santa  Cruz,  at  Cangas  de  Onis. 

Tbe  approach  to  the  Sanctuary,  at  Cristina  de 
Lena  is  by  seven  stops  upon  each  side.f  Tbe 
central  space  is  occupied  by  a screen  on  the 
higher  level,  forming  a reredos  to  the  nave  altar 
placed  against  the  raised  floor.  The  soreen 
above  tbe  altar  is  a most  distinctive  piece  of 
decorative  carving.  It  is  rectangular  in  five 
panels  (really  three  stones,  about  5 iu.  thick), 
the  whole  surface  ornamented, — secured  to  the 
columns  of  the  arcade  which  cuts  across  the 
church. 

The  windows  are  square-headed,  circular, 
semicircular,  and  horse-shoe, — few  and  small, 
high  np  in  the  walls,  and  not  prepared  for 
glazing.  In  several  instances  these  "ajimez” 
windows  are  filled  in  with  slabs  of  marble  (2i  iu. 
to  4 in.  thick),  the  surface  much  perforated,  after 
the  manner  of  Moorish  traceries. 

Some  caps  of  columns  and  piers  are  carved 
with  on  early  Romanesque  foliage  with  stumpy 
loaves.  At  Sta.  Cristina,  and  at  Naranoo,  tbe 
caps  have  ropes  arranged  W-wise,  and  figures  in 
low  relief  in  the  spaces  thus  enclosed  ; the  same 
feature  occurs  in  a modified  form  in  tbe  cloister 
of  Valdedios.  The  strings  are  frequently  of  a 
favourite  rope  decoration.  The  columns  are 
plain  at  times;  at  others  with  plain  ropes, 
twisted  spirally  overall  their  surfaces  (sanotoary 
at  Sea.  Cristina).  The  architraves  of  some 
internal  arches  have  foliage  in  low  relief. 

Tbe  figure  sculpture  in  tbe  arched  recesses  of 
the  bases  of  S.in  Miguel,  and  in  the  strange  bas- 
reliefs  (extreme  relief  about  1 1 in.)  on  the  single 
stones  which  flank  the  western  doorway,  is  of  an 
archaic  type. 

The  general  walling  (walla  1 ft.  9 in.  thick  at 
Sta.  Cristina)  is  usually  in  small  irregularly 
bonded  stones ; the  angles  and  buttresses  with 
more  perfectly  squared  stones.  The  nave  of 
Valdedios,  except  the  detached  piers,  is  of 
brick  (covered  with  plaster  for  painting)  ; the 
mortar  all  extremely  hard,  and  nearly  as  thick 
as  the  bricks.  The  arches  of  the  sanctuary, 
ooro  (western  gallery),  and  sob-coro  at  Valdedioa 
(also  some  at  San  Miguel),  are  also  of  bricks. 
The  main  vaults  (Valdedios  and  Naranoo,  for  in- 
stance) are  eemi-cironlar,  oihormigoii  romano  ; — 
cODOrete,  with  small  and  not  too  numerous 
stones,  and  burnt  ol.ay  in  considerable  quantity 
reduced  to  small  pieces.  The  original  existence 
of  wooden  roofs  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
considered  and  cleared  up. 

The  arts  of  tbe  times  of  the  Visigothio  monarchy 
are,  no  doubt,  obtaining  careful  investiga- 
tion. Some  decorative  fragments,  some  walls 
(possibly),  tbe  treasure  of  Goarrazar  in  the 
li6tel  Cluny,  and  the  crowns  at  Madrid,  seem  to 
be  all  the  data  at  present.  Farts  of  buildings 
may  well  have  survived  both  the  tooth  of  time, 
and  the  nsnal  periodical  clearances  of  conse- 
orated  sites  for  rebuilding.  The  buildings  con- 
structed  by  the  immediate  successors  of  Pelayo 
have  nob  remained.  In  the  absence  of  faots 
there  is  good  reason  to  oonjectnre  that  the  early 
bnildings  continued  the  traditions  of  the  time 
before  the  Conquest,  in  a ruder  and  poorer  form. 
Between  that  time,  711-714,  and  the  fonndatiou 
of  Sta.  Maria,  Covadonga,  and  St.  Pedro,  Villa- 
nueva,  by  Alphonsothe  Catholic  (.eigoed  739  to 
757),  probably  not  more  than  thirty  years 
elapsed.  Fresh  buildings  were  erected  from 
time  to  time  during  the  rest  of  the  century  and  a 
half,  interposed  between  the  conquest  and  the 

* An  idea  of  the  size  may  be  conveyed  by  the  fact  that 
at  9d.  p!>r  cubic  f >ot  it  would  be  vslaed  at  1,I70L 

t At  Coire  Cathedral  (between  Rsgatz  and  £ma  on  the 
Rhine)  the  oanctuarv  is  elevated  twelve  steps  above  the 
nave  by  atairoaaes  placed  similarly  north  and  aonth  of  the 
nave.  There  is  a crypt  under  tbe  choir  and  sanctuary  a 
few  steps  down  from  the  nave.  See  Street's  “ Italy,”  p.  30. 


works  of  Ramiro.  A slow  rate  of  ohange  might 
be  looked  for  after  observing  the  small  changes 
in  detail  in  the  fifty  years  between  Ramiro’s  San 
Miguel  and  the  Valdedios  of  Alphonso  tbe 
Great. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  adopt  the  lau- 
guage  of  ohrouiolera  and  Morales,  and  class  these 
early  works  among  the  wonders  and  triumphs  of 
our  art.  Separated  also  so  widely  from  Spain, 
in  many  ways,  our  sympathy  with  the  aims,  now 
petrified  in  her  history, — with  the  methods,  and 
with  the  resnlts, — must  bo  very  imperfect.  There 
is  counter-sympathy  for  those  who  were  over- 
thrown, and  at  tbe  end  mercilessly  gronnd 
under  tbe  heel,  in  the  attainment  by  the 
nation  of  its  nnity  of  territory  and  faith.  Still, 
it  is  easy  to  nnderatand  bow  Spaniards  may 
ohoose  to  cast  back  their  thoughts  to  the  days 
of  emineuce,  to  the  long  struggles  through 
which  the  oherisbed  ambition  was  gratified,  and 
then  to  tbe  small  beginnings  of  this  empire 
among  the  mountainB;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
respect  the  affectionate  interest  of  their  anti- 
quaries in  the  small  temples  of  the  infant 
monarchy, — the  early  churches  of  the  Asturias. 


FARNHAM  AND  ITS  FAILINGS.” 

Of  course  we  have  bad  several  correspondouts 
for  and  against  tbe  views  of  oar  correspondent, 
“Gargoyle,”  inolnding  “One  of  the  Local 
Board  ” ; but  the  objectors  simply  give  assertion 
against  assertion.  The  Surrey  and  Hants  News 
devotes  a leading  article  to  the  subject,  and 
with  candour  admits  a certain  amount  of  truth 
in  the  strictures.  We  willingly  reprint  the  last 
portion  of  the  article,  uTid  express  a hope  that 
the  editor  of  tbe  paper  will  lend  bis  aid  to  bring 
about  improvements  : — 

‘‘  IN'”©  must  fleree  with  our  writer  to  a certain  extent  in 
the  matter  of  buildin!*s,  as,  in  the  case  of  some  houses 
which  may  be  fit  for  human  being's  to  live  in,  we  are  only 
surprised  to  find  them  inhabited  at  all.  Ho  o'iucos  a 
charitable  spirit  towards  the  architects  of  the  town,  and 
because,  in  hii  opinion,  there  is  no  arebit-cturo  iu  the 
town,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  had 
nothing  to  do  wuh  ‘ what  little  buildint;  tiiere  has  been  iu 
modern  times.'  This  sounds  rather  like  an  advertisement 
fur  all  of  them,  and  no  doubt  he  would  concratnla'e  ama- 
teurs on  what  bnildings  we  have,  unless  he  thinks  they 
' growod ' like  Topsy  iu*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'  Wo  rather 
think  our  writer  is  a little  mistaken  in  saying  ‘land  is 
cheap,'  and  if  ho  should  ever  muster  up  enough  courago 
to  .attempt  to  purchase  a building  site  in  Farnham  he  will 
be  inclined  to  rotraot  this  statement.  Ho  hints  at  a deli- 
cate subject  to  clcBO  with,  which  perhaps  ho  thinks  best 
not  to  elaborate  on.  ‘ There  is  u Local  Board,  which  can 
point  with  pride  to  what  they  have  left  undone,  and  so 
saved  the  poekols  of  ihe  rarepayers  who  elected  them.’ 
While  some  persons  may  admire  the  policy  that  it  is 
alleged  our  Board  possesses,  and  in  fact  act  up  to  it,  we 
think  it  no  policr  at  all ; but  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  better 
that  some  shoulil  try  to  act  in  this  way  to  servo  as  a check 
on  others  who  possess  a stronger  natiirai  desire  to  spend 
money ; and  while  we  wonder  what  the  consequences 
would  bo  were  tbe  mexiberi  of  our  Local  Board  uU  of  one 
■tamp  in  this  respect,  wo  feel  boued  to  congratuta’o  our- 
selves  on  having  a mixture  which  is  successful  to  u degree 
to  produce  tbe  * happy  medium.’  " 


A YARMOUTH  ARCHEOLOGIST. 

The  people  of  Yarmouth  owe  much  to  Mr. 
Gbas.  Jobu  Palmer,  and  they  know  it,  and  so 
they  have  presented  him  with  a testimonial. 
The  presentation  took  plaoe  on  the  5th  ult.,  and 
tbe  testimonial  consisted  of  a handsome  silver 
flower  - basket,  a gold  watch,  and  a parse  of 
guineas. 

The  Mayor  officiated,  and  the  intellect  of 
Yarmouth  assisted. 

Mr.  S.  Tucker,  Rouge  Croix,  had  acted  as  bon. 
secretary,  and  gave  a pleasant  account  of  his 
stewardship.  'The  subscription  of  each  indi. 
vidual  was  limited  to  a guinea.  Tbe  number  of 
sabscribera  was  235,  and  the  amoant  received 
233J.  03.  6d.  After  paying  for  the  silver  flower- 
stand  and  tbe  watch,  and  the  incidental  expenses 
of  printing  and  so  forth,  there  was  a balance 
left  at  Messrs.  Gurney’s  of  100  gaineas,  which, 
with  the  other  presents,  constituted  the  testi- 
monial they  had  that  day  presented  to  Mr. 
Palmer. 

Mr.  Palmer,  in  the  oouare  of  a very  interesting 
address  of  thanks,  showed  bow  his  antiquarian 
tastes  had  been  originated  by  living  in  an  ancient 
hoQse  iu  the  town  full  of  wood-carvings.  He 
said: — As  scon  as  hia  hand  was  old  enongh  to 
hold  a pencil  ho  took  drawings  of  the  carvings, 
and  went  on  drawing  them  until  he  got  views  of 
them  in  such  a state  of  perfeotion  that  when  Mr. 
Henry  Shaw  came  down  from  London  he  under- 
took to  engrave  them,  and  Mr.  Shaw  bad  produced 
some  of  the  moat  elaborate  works  that  overcame 
from  the  proas.  He  (Mr.  Palmer)  went  to  a day. 
sohool  in  Yarmouth,  bnt  he  never  had  the  advan. 
tage  of  a pnblio  school  or  of  a University  edacation, 
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fle  had  referred  to  his  likiog  for  drawing,  and  the 
first  master  he  had  was  J.  S.  Cotman,  a man  of 
remarakable  genius,  whose  talents,  however, 
were  not  appreciated  then  as  they  are  now.  A 
pictore  of  bis  would  sell  now  for  double  what  his 
income  was  then.  The  second  master  he  had 
was  J.  B.  Crome,  who  was  a man  of  considerable 
talent,  but  not  possessed  of  the  genius  of  his 
father,  Old  Crome.  The  style  of  these  artists 
was  very  different : Cotman  liked  castles,  ecolesias- 
tical  ruins,  and  suoh  like  j while  Crome  chose 
landscapes,  trees,  and  so  forth. 

The  incident  is  as  creditable  to  the  town  of 
Yarmouth  as  to  Mr.  Palmer. 


LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE. 

Siu, — In  Thomas  Malton's  great  work  on  Per- 
spective, avowedly  written  on  the  principles  of 
Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  and  now  upwards  of  a century 
old,  he  enlarges  upon  a discrepancy  to  which 
I think  too  little  allusion  is  made  in  perspective 
manuals.  Speaking  of  some  objectors  to  the 
strict  results  of  the  rules  of  perspective,  he 
says  : — 

“ They  would  have  all  ohjocts  represented  in  perspective 
exactly  as  they  appeared  to  the  eve.  Thera  is  no  such 
thing  to  be  done  : it  is  not  in  the  power  either  of  art  or 
science  to  represent  on  a plane  any  single  object  (except 
a rphere  or  a regular  plane  figure  having  the  eye  opposite 
to  its  centre,  and  the  picture  parallel  to  it)  as  it  appears ; 
and  yet  perspective  will  give  a true  and  just  representation 
of  every  regular  object.  The  cause  of  all  their  errors  and 
false  notions  of  perspective  is  their  rot  rightly  distin- 
guishing between  the  representation  of  an  object  on  a 
p'ane  and  the  true  appearance  of  it — two  distinct  things 
which  cau  never  be  united  on  a plane  surface  or  picture. 
The  representation  of  any  object  on  a plane  is  the 
section  of  the  cone  or  pyratnid  of  ravs  by  a plane, 
and  the  appearance  of  an  otject  is  'the  section  of 
the  rays  by  the  surface  of  a sphere  only,  to  which  every 
visual  rsy  from  the  eye  to  the  object  must  be  perpen- 
dicular. . . . The  true  appearance  can  only  be  repre- 
sented on  a spherical  surface,  the  eye  being  in’ its  centre, 
but  that  is  not  a perspective  represeutatiou." 

Selecting  a globe  by  way  of  simplest  illustra- 
tion, he  points  out  that,  although  it  ia  certain 
that  globes  appear  round,  let  the  eye  be  situated 
where  it  may,  yet  it  ia  only  in  the  single  case  ' 
above  specified  of  the  eye  being  opposite  to  the 
centre  that  they  ought  to  be  represented  by  a 
circular  form  upon  the  pictore  plane;  and  he 
asks, — “ Can  any  person  be  so  unreasonable  as 
to  expect  that  a representation  of  a solid  object 
on  a plane  surface  can  appear  truly  to  repre- 
sent  the  original  in  any  other  point  of  view  but 
in  the  vertex  of  the  pyramid  of  the  visual  rays 
under  which  the  object  itself  is  supposed  to  be 
seen  ? ” 

Yet  I imagiue  there  are  few,  if  any,  artists,  who, 
having  to  introduce  spheres  into  their  pictures 
(>i8  ornaments,  for  example,  on  the  tops  of  the 
piers  of  a balustrade),  would  not  shrink,  even 
iiibtinctively,  from  representing  any  one  of  them 
except  by  that  perfect  circle  which  every  sphere 
presents  to  the  eye.  True,  if  the  observer 
never  looked  at  the  picture  except  from  the 
station  corresponding  with  “the  vertex  of  the 
pyramid  of  the  visual  rays  ” of  the  artist,  pers- 
pective deviations  from  the  perfectly  circular 
form  wonkl  not  be  apparent,  because  (the 
different  parts  of  the  pioture.plane  being  at 
various  distances  from  the  eye)  the  details  of 
the  picture  itself  are  subject  to  perspective 
alterations  of  appearance.  But  as  people  do 
not,  and  often  can  not,  look  at  a picture 
from  preci>ely  the  right  point  of  view,  the 
eye  would  rebel  on  detecting  the  smallest 
deviation  from  a circular  form  for  a globe;  and 
the  artist  who  disregards  the  strict  requirements 
of  perspective  to  the  slight  extent  just  indi- 
cated may  plead  this  circumstance,  and  no  other, 
in  bis  defence.  The  actual  difference  thus  dis- 
regarded by  the  painter  of  a pictureis  very  small ; 
but  in  published  perspective  diagrams  the  limited 
paper-space  causes  the  station  to  be  commonly 
chosen  at  an  unnatural  closeness  to  the  objects, 
and  there  is  thus  produced,  between  what 
Walton  calls  their  perspective  and  their  true 
appearance,  a divergence  so  great  as  to  be  mani- 
fest (particularly  with  curved  objects)  to  every 
learner.  It  is  therefore  well  that  all  instruction- 
books  should  state  and  discuss  the  subject. 

S. 


A Town-hall  for  Barrow. — The  Barrow 
Town  Council  have  given  instructions  to  Messrs. 
Paley  and  Austin,  architects,  of  Lancaster,  to 
proceed  with  the  plans  for  the  proposed  Town- 
hall.  It  is  intended  to  adopt  an  elaborate 
design,  but  for  the  present  only  to  build  a por. 
tion  of  the  grand  block  which  is  new  required 
for  municipal  purposes,  and  to  leave  the  main 
block  till  circumstances  warrant  its  erection. 


THE  SALE  OF  SERJEANTS’  INN  AND 
HALL. 

The  result  of  the  sale  of  Serjeants’  Inn  and 
Serjeants’  Inn  Hall,  Chancery-lane,  which  took 
place  on  Friday  week,  appears  to  have  dis- 
appointed many  persons  interested  in  the  value 
of  land  and  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chanoery-lane,  who  believed  the  property  would 
have  realised  a much  higher  snm,  considering  the 
price  which  land  in  the  immediate  locality  is  said 
to  have  fetched  recently.  It  is  stated  that  some 
land  in  a less  eligible  situation  in  Chancery-lane, 
on  which  new  buildings  are  in  course  of  erection, 
was  sold  at  the  rate  of  6i.  per  foot,  whereas  the 
Serjeants’  Inn  property,  covering  an  area  of 
17,000  superficial  feet,  realised  a little  more  than 
57,000J.  only,  being  at  the  rate  of  little  more 
than  31.  per  foot,  although  the  buildings  are  of  a 
substantial  character.  The  general  impression 
in  the  room  at  the  time  of  the  sale  was  that  the 
property  would  fetch  from  80,0001.  to  100,0001., 
and  it  transpired  after  the  sale  was  over  that 
Serjeant  Cox,  the  purchaser,  was  prepared  to 
have  gone  to  65,0001.,  but  there  being  no  further 
competition  against  him  after  the  last  bid  of 
57,0001.  odd  on  his  behalf,  he,  of  course,  obtained 
the  property  for  that  sum.  In  addition  to  the 
three  blocks  comprising  the  Inn,  and  which  con- 
tain about  TOO  offices  and  other  apartments,  the 
hall  buildings  occupy  abont  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  area,  and  were  described  as  comprising 
the  dining-hall,  38  ft.  by  21  ft.,  with  five  richly- 
stained  glass  windows  ; also  a large  coffee-room  ; 
together  with  the  chapel,  31  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with 
three  richly-stained  glass  windows;  and  the 
judges’  robing-room,  serjeants’  robing-room,  and 
domestic  offices. 


NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Archi- 
tectural  Association  was  held  at  the  Old  Castle, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  the  20ch  insb., — Mr. 
Thomas  Prosser  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  annual  report, 
which  stated  that  the  number  of  members  now 
amounts  to  foity-sii,  and  the  finances  of  the 
Association  are  in  a satisfactory  state. 

Mr.  T.  Oliver,  in  announcing  his  resignation 
as  hou.  secretary,  gave  a short  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  Association,  which  is  about  to  enter 
on  the  twentieth  year  of  its  existence.  He  said  : 
The  Association  originated  in  a felt  want. 
There  bad  previously  been  several  local  societies, 
all  of  which  Lad  collapsed;  and  it  was  with 
fear  and  trembling  that  the  then  senior  members 
united  themselves  -vvith  us.  Some  who  after- 
wards joined  us  pronounced  a malediction  at  the 
time  upon  ns,  while  others  watched  observantly 
to  see  our  failure.  Even  Bonomi  questioned  our 
policy,  Grainger  seemed  sceptical;  but  Dobson, 
who  was  always  clear-headed,  never  wavered 
either  in  his  confidence  or  in  his  allegiance. 
After  passing  through  attacksbobh  from  without 
and  from  within,  we  settled  down  very  gradually 
into  what  is  equivalent  to,  and  may  be  called, 
middle  life.  We  had  woiked  hard  in  our  youth, 
and  we  were  not  disposed  to  undertake  any. 
thing  extraneous  ; but  what  wo  did  undertake  to 
do,  we  tried  to  do  it  well.  We  bad  formulated 
much  that  had  been  desoltory,  and  in  educating 
each  other  we  refined  ourselves.  Our  labours 
extended  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  local  influence. 
We  were  atked  for  opinions  and  advice  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  international  exhibitions,  and  in 
regard  to  the  many  qnestions  that  arose  within 
the  walls  of  the  Royal  Inetitote  of  British 
Architects.  We  gained  a national  positioa  when 
we  established  an  etiquette  of  conduct  and  fees. 
Our  esprit  de  corps  infused  vigour  into  every 
existing  society,  and  roused  into  existence 
several  new  ones,  one  of  which  was  in  phleg. 
malic  Scotland.  We  suggested  an  architectural 
alliance,  which  has  resulted  in  a bi-annna!  archi- 
tectural  conference,  led  now  by  the  Royal 
Institute.  Our  funds  have  always  been  ample, 
and  we  sabecribe  more  handsomely  than  any  other 
association  to  the  Architects’  Benevolent  Society. 
We  are  ready  tn  advise  and  to  help,  and  altfaongh 
we  are  a purely  professional  society,  we  are, 
nevertheless,  glad  to  see  visitors,  and  to  receive 
instruction  from  those  without  the  area  of  our 
constitution.  The  advancement  of  the  art  and 
science  of  architecture  has  not  been  altogether 
lost  sight  of.  Nearly  every  member  has  had  his 
taste  cultivated  by  the  healthful  influence  of  our 
meetings,  and  some  of  their  buildings  now  rank 
high  aa  works  of  local  art.  The  only  fostering 


hand  to  help  the  struggling  architectural  arliij 
has  been  found  here,  while  the  public  has  derivei 
the  advantages  of  this  voluntary  schooling.  Ir 
angurated  during  an  artistic  revolution,  W; 
passed  through  the  “ Battle  of  the  Styles,”  eaoi 
taking  our  respective  hnmble  parts.  The  Classi} 
of  our  fathers  had  to  yield  to  the  mighty  irj 
fluenoe  of  onr  national  Gothic  ; whilst  it,  in  if, 
turn,  has  already  yielded  to  that  other  phase  cl( 
fashion,  called  Queen  Anne,  leading  up,  I sup  i 
pose,  to  the  more  perfect  development  of  tb| 
Renaiebanoe.  There  is  “ fixity  and  pliancy  ” i 
art  as  there  is  in  nature.  Man  changes,  ani| 
generic  man  progresses.  Our  archibeotnre  mus 
do  the  same  to  be  living  and  truthful.  Durin;: 
these  years,  with  the  exception  of  a single  inter) 
regnum,  when  I stopped  a gap  by  acting  as  youi 
president,  I have  been  honoured  by  your  ooni 
tinuous  confidence  as  secretary.  j 

It  was  arranged  that,  in  recognition  of  Mi 
Oliver’s  services  as  hon.  secretary,  a tesbimonia) 
should  be  presented  to  him. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  wore  theil 
appointed  as  follows  President,  Mr.  T.  Oliver  \ 
vice-president,  Mr.  Gibson  Kyle;  hon.  treasurer! 
Mr.  M.  Thompson;  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Hi 
Dunn;  hon.  solicitor,  Mr.  Hodge;  oommitteei 
Messrs.  F.  Charlton,  J.  Johnstone,  W.  L.  Newj 
combe,  S.  Oswald,  J.  Oswald,  T.  Prosser,  T1 
Reay,  W.  J.  Shotton,  G.  Connel,  and  J.  Hj 
Robinson.  i 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn  read  a paper  on  “The  BelajI 
tionabip  of  Geology  to  Architecture,”  for  whicll 
he  received  the  thanks  of  the  meeting.  | 

Mr.  Oliver  laid  before  the  meeting  the  claimtj 
oponits  consideration  of  the  Architects’  Benevo 
lent  Sooitty. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  LONDON 
THEATRES:  SADLER'S  WELLS. 

We  nnderetand  that  a consideration  of  receci 
events  has  led  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  carrj 
out  a more  rigid  supervision  of  the  several  metro 
politan  theatres  than  that  which  has  hitherto  beer|t 
enforced  with  respect  to  the  facilities  for  Ingres^ 
and  egress,  and  as  regards  several  of  these 
establishments  we  are  informed  that  they  will 
have  to  nndergo  structural  alterations  of  an' 
extensive  character,  whilst  it  is  not  improbablcl 
that  others  will  be  rebuilt.  Amongst  them  iij 
Oid  Sadler’s  Wells,  which  has  been  almost] 
entirely  reconstructed  at  a large  outlay,  and! 
which  it  ia  said  will  be  opened  about  Easter  } 
with  Mr.  Phelps,  who  was  for  so  many  year:! 
connected  with  the  establishment,  as  its  leading] 
tragedian.  It  was  originally  the  intention  of  ite 
present  proprietors  to  convert  it  into  a fckpitiiig.| 
rink,  and  with  this  view  the  interior  was  almo.^tj 
completely  dismantled,  the  stage  removed,  and! 
the  space  which  it  occupied,  together  with  thei 
pit  area  and  that  under  the  boxes,  excavated  toi| 
a considerable  depth  below  the  former  level.  l 
The  open  space  to  the  area  of  the  stage,  in  the  J 
direction  of  St.  John’s-street-road,  to  the  extendi 
of  40  ft.  in  depth,  was  also  enclosed  for  the  pur.J 
pose  of  enlarging  the  interior,  admitting  of  at 
skating  area  of  about  10,000  superficial  feet.  i| 

The  building  has,  however,  been  reconstructed  J 
as  a theatre,  with  enlarged  and  improved  internHiitj 
arraugement,  at  a cost  of  about  12,0001.  Wei 
learn  that  at  the  request  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 1 ! 
lain  the  proprietors  are  incurring  a still  further  l 
outlay  in  constructing  additional  entrances  andi 
improved  means  of  exit,  and  that  when  theseil 
works  are  completed  the  theatre  will  be  again  i 
licensed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  opened  l 
for  dramatic  purposes.  We  are  likewise  in-' 
formed  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Grecian  '» 
theatre  in  the  City.road  will  shortly  be  rebuilt, » 
whilst  it  is  further  understood  that  the  owners  i 
of  some  of  the  West-end  theatres  will  be  called  1 
upon  to  comply  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  ' 
wishes  in  providing  improved  facilities  for 
iogrees  and  egress. 


Tower  Subway  Company. — On  the  2ith  ' 
ulb.  the  ordinaiy  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  i 
the  sharehdders  if  this  company  was  held  at  I 
the  office,  2R,  Great  George  street,  Weslminater,  I 
Mr.  Peter  Barlow,  F.R.8.,  in  the  chair.  The  i 
accounts  (bowed  that  the  expenditure  on  ; 
capital  flcccnnt  to  the  31et  of  Decemler  was  ' 
28,2031.  lUs.  4d.,  being  an  excess  of  expeuditore 
over  capital  authorised  of  l,G03l.  lOs.  4d.  From 
the  balance  of  the  revenue  account  it  was  pro.  it 
posed  to  pay  the  dividend  on  the  7,8301.  of  five  i 
per  cent,  preference  stock,  after  which  there  if 
would  remain  a balance  of  profit  of  49il.  8e.  Id. 
The  adoption  of  the  report  was  carried. 
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THE  BURNING  OF  THEATRES. 

Toe  following  digeafc  has  been  prepared  by 
r.  Nelson  L.  Derby,  afc  the  request  of  the 
immittee  on  revision  of  the  New  York  Building 
ot,  appointed  by  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
raerican  Institute  of  Architects.  It  consists  of 
condensation  of  the  chief  facts  contained  in  a 
eatiee  by  Aug.  Folsch,  of  V’ienna,  on  the  general 
.bjecb  of  theatre  fires. 

All  experience  has  shown  that  in  theatre  fires, 
ther  the  incipient  llaines  are  immediately 
itinguished,  or  the  whole  building  is  consumed, 
here  is  no  half-way  in  the  matter.  At  the 
aymarket  Theatre  [Her  Majesty’s]  in  1867  in 
ondon,  seventeen  steam  fire-engines  and  as 
any  hand-engines  were  unable  even  to  restrict 
e Uauies  of  the  burning  building  to  itself  alone. 

such  a fire  once  gains  headway,  from  the 
•eseuce  of  the  vast  amount  of  combustible 
atter  about  the  stage,  no  fire-proof  construction 
in  long  arrest  it.  The  strongest  masonry  is 
jstrojed,  marble  burns  to  quick-lime,  cast  iron 
cracked  and  broken,  wrought  iron  bends  and 
ves  way,  and  the  building  is  as  fully  destroyed 
i if  it  were  of  wood.  Statistics  of  fires  show,  fur- 
ler,  that  in  no  theatre  fire  has  anything  of  value 
rer  been  rescued,  so  quickly  do  the  flames  spread. 
Within  the  last  century  130  theatres  have  been 
?Btroyed  by  fire.  Some  theatres,  as  Astley’s 
mphitheatre  in  London,  have  been  burned  three 
mes.  Of  these  130  theatres,  seventeen  were 
irned  in  London,  nineteen  in  Paris,  and  fewest 
■ all  in  Italy,  though  in  that  country  there  are 
ore  theatres  in  proportion  to  the  population 
lan  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  mild 
imate  of  Italy  requires  little  heating  of 
leatres  in  winter,  and  spectacular  pieces  are 
scommoD,  These  reasons  account  for  the 
ict  stated.  Between  1863  and  1869, — seven 
jars, — forty -three  theatres  were  burnt  in 
liferent  parts  of  the  world. 

) Of  all  such  fires,  it  is  found  that  52  per  cent, 
.ke  ])lac0  between  December  1 and  April  1 ; 
B per  cent,  take  place  during  the  two  hours 
er  the  close  of  a performance;  21  per  cent, 
m ng  a performance.  This  is  occasioned  by 
par.  a from  fireworks,  &c.,  used  in  spectacular 
leces,  which  fall  unnoticed,  and  cause  a 
jre  to  break  out  after  the  close  of  the 
prform  noe.  This  ahowa  the  necessity  of 
peping  a suSioient  number  of  watchmen, 
specially  during  the  night,  in  theatres,  who 
lall  be  re:  dy  to  extinguish  tbe  incipient  fiames, 
Ihe  necesei  y of  aconstant,  even  daily  inspeot'on 
f theatres,  is  proved  by  the  burning  of  the 
lerlin  Open  House  in  1843.  The  reservoir  could 
bt  be  used  >eoause  tbe  machinist  was  at  home 
ith  the  key  in  his  pocket.  Such  doors  should 
tsver  be  looked.  At  the  Dresden  fire,  the  wire 
urtaiu  was  found  rusted  and  immovable,  and 
II  the  reservoirs  empty.  In  tbe  fire  at  the 
Jiiruthnerthor  Theatre  in  Vienna,  in  1761,  many 
ieopte  were  lost  because  the  lower  windows  were 
tvered  by  an  iron  grating.  In  the  fire  at 

Iarlsiuhe,  in  181'7,  some  of  the  stairways  from 
le  upper  galleries  were  locked.  This  was  done 
'.)  save  doorkeepers’  wages.  Not  only  were  they 
ticked,  but  nailed  and  battened  fast,  while  their 
•xiateuce  was  unknown  to  many.  This  suggests 
lie  desirability  of  compelling  managers  to  hang 
ilans  of  their  theatres  on  a large  scale  at  various 
joints  in  the  building.  These  doors  were  broken 
a at  last ; and  this,  with  the  accidental  presence 
(f  several  oil  lamps  which  burned  after  the  gas 
as  shut  off,  saved  many  hundred  lives, 
lu  a largd  theatre  it  is  necessary  to  keep  on 
and  soenery  and  decorations  for  three  or  four 
icces  at  least.  This,  with  the  vast  amount  of 
3rdage,  bridges,  traps,  &o.,  found  on  every 
age,  points  to  the  fact  that  tbe  moat  important 
leasure  of  all  is  to  require  all  these  inflammable 
ibstances  to  be  soaked  in  or  painted  with  some 
reproofing  solution.  Most  desirable  also  is  a 
iw  requiring  that  all  draperies  and  decorations 
1 ohurohes  and  ball-rooms,  as  well  as  in  theatres, 
lould  be  thus  protected  ; also  tbe  oosturoes  of 
store,  especially  the  gauzy  coverings  of  ballet- 
ancers.  It  appears,  however,  that  many  fire- 
roofing  solutions  which  have  been  tried  have 
een  found  after  a time  to  lose  their  efficacy, 
esides  affecting  the  colours  used  in  decoration. 

1 Vienna,  among  other  substances,  borate  of 
jiagneaia  has  been  tried,  and  found  to  fail.  After 
lany  attempts  there,  to.day  no  substance  is  in 
36.  Mr.  Bnucicault,  I see,  recommends  tung- 
;ate  of  molybdenaj  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
le  matter  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
remists,  and  thoroughly  experimented  upon. 

In  41  percent,  of  all  theatre  fires,  the  flames 
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have  reached  and  destroyed  the  adjacent  build- 
ings; in  36  per  cent,  of  all  cases  these  build- 
have  been  attacked,  but  saved.  This  points  to 
the  absolute  necessity  of  isolating  theatre  build- 
ings on  all  sides. 

The  loss  of  the  Dresden  Theatre  was  caused 
by  the  use  of  benzine  in  painting.  This  sub- 
stance  should  never  be  allowed  to  pass  tbe  door 
of  a theatre. 

To  show  that  the  Brooklyn  fire  was  by  no 
means  the  most  destructive  of  life  of  all  theatre 
fires,  I quote  from  our  author  that  afc  Saragossa, 
in  1788,  COO  lives  were  lost ; in  Quebec,  in  1846, 
500  perished. 

The  author  now  goes  on  to  describe  the  Vienna 
Opera-house,  which  in  comfort,  interior  taste,  ex- 
cellence of  ventilation,  solidity,  and  ingennity  of 
arrangement,  is  second  to  none  in  the  world 
except  the  new  Paris  Opera-house,  and  is  fully 
equal  to  this  in  many  respects.  On  each  side  of 
the  stage  are  two  3. ft.  walls  7 ft.  apart.  These 
are  stiffened  by  vaults  ranning  their  whole 
length,  and  forming  passages  nine  in  number 
upon  each  side.  These  walls  support  the  iron 
stiige  roof  under  which  is  suspended  an  iron  and 
brick  ceiling.  A wire  curtain,  weighing  three 
tons  and  counterpoised,  is  suspended  above  tbe 
proscenium  opening.  It  is  let  down  every  night, 
and  is  seldom  raised  during  rehearsals.  Its 
meshes  are  only  three-fourtbs  of  an  inch  wide. 
It  takes  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  raise  it,  but  by 
loosening  tbe  windlass  and  applying  a brake  it 
can  be  lowered  rapidly,  though  gently.  The 
building  is  warmed  by  steam  and  well  ventilated, 
while  it  is  possible  to  shut  off  ihe  gas  from  tbe 
stage  and  auditorium  without  extinguishing  that 
upon  the  stairs  and  corridors.  Two  mains  supply 
this  theatre  with  water;  one  supplying  exclu- 
sively  the  daily  use,  the  other  the  fire  service. 
Could  we  not,  in  view  of  the  scarcely  of  water, 
connect  pipes  with  the  rivers,  and  fill  our 
•reservoirs  with  salt;  water  for  the  latter  purpose, 
with  the  aid  of  steam  pumps  ? 

Reservoirs  in  the  Vienna  Theatre  are  placed 
above  the  rear  stage.  In  the  inspector’s  room 
gauges  indicate  the  height  of  water  in  the  same, 
whilst  other  registers  show  the  temperature  of 
thirty  different  points  in  the  building.  Through 
speaking-tubes,  telegraphs,  pipes,  &o.,  he  has 
control  of  the  temperature  and  the  water  and 
gas  supply  of  all  parts  of  the  theatre.  The 
reservoirs  above  mentioned  feed  pipes  running 
through  the  vaulted  passages  already  described, 
also  across  the  stage-bridges,  under  the  stage, 
and  to  the  store-rooms.  These  pipes  are  above 
10  in.,  below  5 in.,  in  diameter.  At  frequent 
intervals  are  stop-cocks  to  which  are  attached 
flexible  tubes  with  i-in,  nozzles.  In  each  passage 
by  the  side  of  the  stage  are  small  slits  opening 
to  the  stage  and  closed  by  iron  doors.  Through 
these  150  openings  half  as  many  streams  can  be 
directed  upon  any  portion  of  the  scenery  upon 
or  above  the  stage.  Ten  men  are  employed  to 
watch  this  theatre,  and  of  these  eight  are  on 
duty  during  the  performance  and  four  by  night. 
They  are  controlled  by  six  dial  registers. 

The  author  concludes  with  a few  suggestions, 
among  them  that  theatres  should  be  connected 
with  the  nearest  engine-house  by  telegraph; 
once  a week  all  fire-extinguishing  apparatus 
should  be  overhauled  (this  is  a regulation  in  the 
Vienna  Theatre)  ; only  Swedish  matches  should 
be  used  (also  in  force  at  Vienna) ; and  the 
, watching  of  all  theatres  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  city  fire  brigade. 


DESTRUCTION  OP  HISTORICAL  SITES  IN 
CLERKENWELL. 

In  the  line  of  the  new  street  now  in  course 
of  construction  from  the  East  to  the  West  end 
of  London,  which  is  to  pass  through  Cierkenwell, 
there  are  several  sites  which  can  only  remain 
standing  for  a few  weeks,  in  consequenoe  of  the 
requirements  of  the  new  thoroughfare  necea- 
sitating  their  speedy  removal.  A writer  in  tbe 
City  Pi-ess  gives  some  interesting  particulars. 
Commencing,  he  says,  in  St.  John’s-street,  the 
new  street  (opposite  Wilderness-row)  will  pass 
through  the  block  of  dilapidated  buildings  form- 
ing what  is  known  as  Pewter  Platter-yard,  of 
which  there  is  a record  that  as  eaily  as  the  year 
1690  an  inn  stood  here  which  gave  the  name  to 
the  yard,  and  that  “ to  the  Pewter  Platter  came 
the  Biggleswade  carrier”  {vide  “The  History 
of  Cierkenwell,”  by  Pinks  and  Wood,  1865, 
p.  307).  The  south  side  of  Albemarle-street  will 
pass  away  in  the  demolition.  In  this  street 
resided,  at  No.  13,  James  Carr,  the  architect  of 
the  present  parish  ohuroh  (St.  James’s) ; this 
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bouse,  however,  will  not  as  yet  be  doomed,  as  it 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  that  street.  Samuel 
Ware  and  Edmund  Aitkin,  once  well  known  as 
architectural  writers,  passed  their  youth  in  this 
street.  Ware  was  the  author  of  “Tracts  on 
Vaults  and  Bridges,”  and  a work  on  “Arches 
and  Abntment  Piers”  (now  very  scarce)  ; and 
Aitkin  is  known  as  tbe  author  of  “ Designs  for 
Villas  and  other  Rural  Buildings”  (1808), 
“Essay  on  tbe  Doric  Order  of  Architecture” 
(1810),  and  “Plans,  Elevations,  Section,  and 
View  of  tbe  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
London”  (1813).  ...... 

Continuing  our  journey  of  doomed  houses,  we 
come  to  No.  1,  Red  Lion-street,  where  once 
dwelt  Mr,  Mendbam,  wine  and  spirit  merchant, 
to  whom  was  apprenticed  a Mr.  John  Britton 
for  a term  of  six  years,  who  toiled  for  five  years 
and  six  months,  until  broken  down  by  ill-health. 
His  uncle,  for  such  was  his  master,  cancelled 
bis  indentures,  and  handsomely  presented  him 
with  two  guineas  to  fight  the  world  with. 
Having  a turn  for  literary  pursuits,  he  com- 
menced  a careful  study  of  antiquities,  especially 
arobiteotural,  and  after  many  years  of  toil, 
produced  the  well-known  work,  iu  conjunction 
with  bis  friend  Brayley,  “The  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,”  in  26  vols.,  aud  alone  he 
was  tbe  author  of  “ IlluBtrations  of  the  Publio 
Buildings  of  London,”  “Pictures  of  London,” 
“ History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Tower  of 
London,”  “Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great 
Britain,”  “ Carter’s  Ancient  Arobiteoture,  with 
Notes,”  (which  are  very  valuable),  “ Beauties  of 
Wiltshire,”  " Brief  Memoir  of  Sir  John  Soane,” 
“ Union  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture,”  “Dio- 
tionary  of  Architecture,”  “ Cathedral  Antiqui- 
ties,” “ Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,” 
“ Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of 
Cathedrals,”  and  other  woiks.  This  house  was 
called  Jerusalem  Tavern,  but  originally  the 
Red  Lion,  derived  from  the  Red  Lion  of  Soot- 
laod.  Latterly,  within  the  past  twenty  years, 
it  was  used  for  the  private  wine  and  spirit 
business  of  Mr.  Mendbam,  After  bis  decease 
it  was  again  converted  into  a publio-bouse  knotvn 
by  the  name  of  Jerusalem  Tavern.  Rose-alley, 
Bitt.alley,  Frying-pan-alley,  and  Lamb  and 
Flag-oourt,  will  also  pass  away.* 


NEW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS  AT 
KIDDERMINSTER. 

The  new  municipal  buildings  in  Vicar-streefc, 
Kidderminster,  have  been  formally  opened. 
Tbe  buildings  have  been  erected  with  a view  to 
provide  more  convenient  accommodation  for  the 
magisterial  business  of  tbe  borough  and  county, 
and  for  tbe  borongh  police ; and  at  the  same 
time  to  concentrate  the  offices  of  the  borough 
officials.  The  purchase  by  the  corporation  of 
the  borongh  of  the  Assembly-room  aud  Corn 
Exchange  (until  now  known  as  the  Music  Hal!) 
presented  a favourable  opportunity  for  erecting 
snitable  buildings  on  a portion  of  the  property, 
and  thus  acquiring  the  complete  accomiuotia. 
tion  for  a town-hall  under  municipal  manage- 
ment. The  new  buildings  (comprising  the 
municipal  offices  proper),  having  a confined 
frontage  to  Vioar-street,  convey  a very  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  amount  of  accommodation 
provided  at  tbe  rear,  the  desirability  of  pre- 
senting a facade  harmonising  somewhat  with 
that  of  the  old  Music  Hall,  coupled  with  tbe 
necessity  of  preserving  the  light  to  the  Assembly, 
room,  having  influenced  the  general  plan.  The 
principal  entrance  is  through  a vestibule,  with 
sliding  ornamental  iron  gates,  from  which  there 
are  two  doorways,  the  one  being  designed  for 
the  use  of  the  central  municipal  offices,  and  the 
other  for  the  use  of  the  public  frequenting  tbe 
police-court  and  council-chamber ; tbe  former 
doorway  opens  at  tbe  foot  of  a well-lighted  and 
spacious  staircase,  round  which  are  grouped 
the  offices  for  sanitary  inspectors,  borough  rate- 
collector,  and  borough  surveyor,  tbe  staircase 
leading  to  the  town-clerk’s  offices  and  mayor’s 
parlour,  and,  by  a corridor,  to  the  council- 
chamber  and  police-court,  the  latter  of  which  has 
attached  toita  magistrates’retiring-room  and  a 
witnesses’  waiting-room  ; the  other  doorway  from 
the  vestibule  leads  by  a direct  passage  to  a 
secondary  staircase,  at  tbe  head  of  which  are  the 
doorways  to  the  public  galleries  in  the  council, 
chamber  and  tbe  police-court.  A bridge  corridor 
on  the  upper  floor  connects  the  new  building 
with  tbe  old  one,  and  in  the  latter  are  two  large 
oommittee-rooms.  The  police-court  and  oouncil- 

* Of  some  of  these  friglitful  places  minute  accounts 
Yfill  be  found  in  early  volumes  of  the  BiiUtler, 
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chamber  are  warmed  hy  ConstantiDe’s  stoves . 
the  retiring-room  by  Whiting’s  stove;  and  the 
cells  by  hot-water  pipes  ; all  other  rooms  having 
open  fireplaces. 

The  buildings  were  erected  by  Messrs.  Binnian 
& Sons,  builders,  of  Kidderminster.  The  fittings 
in  the  police-court  and  council-obamber  were 
supplied  by  Mr.  Stringer;  those  in  the  town 
clerk’s  offices,  sanitary  offices,  and  police-rooms 
and  colls,  by  Messrs.  Dowuton  & Sons ; those  it 
the  borough  sorveyor’s  and  magistrates’  retiring, 
room,  and  witnesses’  room,  by  Mr.  Field. 

The  whole  was  carried  out  under  the  snporin. 
tendenoe  and  from  the  designs  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Meredith,  of  Kidderminster. 


THE  FUTURE  OP  THE  OLD  QUEEN’S 
BENCH  PRISON, 

Wk  anderstand  there  is  a strong  probability 
of  the  historical  and  grimy  old  Queen’s  Bench 
Prison  being  shortly  nnmbered  amongst  the 
things  that  were,  which  is  not  to  be  regretted, 
for,  not  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
it  has  for  several  years  past  been  practically 
useless,  a more  hideous  or  unsightly  strnoture 
does  not  exist  in  this  vast  metropolis,  whilst  its 
having  for  so  long  a time  been  allowed  to  remain 
after  its  proper  work  was  done  has  prevented 
much  needed  improvements  from  being  carried 
ont  in  the  locality.  Since  it  was  closed  as  a 
debtors’  prison  it  has  been  used  for  several  pnr- 
poses  in  turn,  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  abandoned,  and  latterly  it  has  simply  stood 
to  be  looked  at  and  condemned.  When  all  its 
incarcerated  tenants  were  sot  free  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  it  became  a military  depCt  and  a 
military  prison  in  succession,  but  events  caused 
it  to  be  disused  for  that  purpose,  and  it  was  sub- 
sequantly  turned  into  a kind  of  auxiliary  convict 
penitentiary  in  connexion  with  Millbank,  bat  for 
some  cause  or  other  its  use  for  that  purpose  was 
not  long  protracted,  and  during  the  last  eighteen 
months  or  two  years  its  solitary  oocupanta 
appear  to  have  been  a few  warders  from  Millbank, 
who  only  enter  its  walls  after  the  labours  of  the 
day  are  over.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
satisfactory  to  hear  a rumour  to  the  effect  that 
the  Government  are  not  indisposed  to  surrender 
the  few  remaining  years  of  their  lease  which 
have  yet  to  run, — it  is  said  about  five  years, — 
and  allow  the  site  to  be  applied  to  some  more 
useful  purpose.  In  case  of  the  lease  coming  to 
an  end  it  is  understood  that  the  site  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Corporation,  and  that  in 
that  event  they  will  be  prepared  to  negotiate  for 
its  transfer  to  those  interested  in  erecting  teue- 
ment  blocks  for  the  iodnstrial  classes,  several  of 
which  have  recently  been  erected  in  the  imme- 
diate  locality.  Its  demolition  would  also  admit 
of  opening  out  improved  thoroughfares  between 
Southwark  Bridge-road  and  the  Borough.  The 
prison  occupies  an  area  of  something  like  two  or 
three  acres  in  extent,  and  we  believe  that  a short 
time  ago  an  offer  was  made  for  it  by  the  Midland 
and  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Eailway  Com. 
panies,  but  rejected. 


ENCAUSTIC  PAINTING. 

— The  Builder  of  the  17th  ult.  contains 
some  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  ancient  system 
of  encaustic  painting,  by  M.  Cros.  The  method  of 
encanstio  painting,  as  practised  by  the  ancients, 
was  investigated  with  considerable  interest  in  the 
last  century,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Con. 
tinent.  Pliny’s  description  of  the  ancient  method 
was  critically  examined,  and  songht  to  be  ex. 
plained,  but  never,  I believe,  with  complete 
success,  owing  to  the  difficulty  which  exists  of 
reconciling  the  word  inurcre  with  any  process 
bat  that  of  enamel  painting.  Paintings  on  the 
walls  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  representing 
artists  at  work,  do,  however,  go  far  to  establish 
the  correotnesa  of  tbe  process  adopted  by  M.  Cros. 

Modern  encaustic  painting,  or  rather  wax 
painting,  has  entered  upon  quite  another  phase. 
Chemical  science  has  suggested  other  means  of 
painting  in  wax  than  by  heat,  viz.,  by  dissolving 
it  in  spirit,  «Sco.  Wax  painting,  therefore,  no 
longer  presents  those  intractable  charaoteristios, 
which,  as  yonr  correspondent  justly  observes, 
would  confine  its  nae  to  within  very  narrow 
limits.  Some  of  the  fine  historical  works  of 
Schnorr,  in  the  Residenz,  at  Munich,  were 
painted  in  wax,  and  with  the  most  complete 
snocess,  and  for  the  decorations  of  rooms  of 
moderate  dimensions  it  is,  perhaps,  preferable 
to  fresco.  The  extended  range  of  colour 
which  wax  painting  permits,  as  compared  with 


fresco,  would  doubtless  render  it  more  attrac- 
tive than  tbe  latter  to  English  eyes.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  well,  as  I have  already 
Boggested  in  the  ooluraus  of  tbe  Builder,  that 
painters  who  may  have  opportunities  of  testing 
any  special  forms  of  wax  painting  should  make 
memoranda  of  their  experiences,  iu  order  that 
the  method  may,  if  possible,  be  improved. 
The  term  “ Encanstio,”  as  applied  to  tbe 
modern  system  of  wax  painting,  is,  of  course, 
all  bat  a misnomer. 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


COST  OP  DISPOSAL  OF  SEWAGE. 

I.v  the  1876  volume  of  the  Builder  (pp.  116 1-66) 
we  gave  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Messrs. 
C.  8.  Bead,  M.P.,  and  Robert  Rawlioson,  C.B. 
(who  were  appointed  by  tbe  Local  Government 
Board  to  inquire  into  the  subjeot),  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  chief  systems  of  sewage 
disposal  now  in  operation.  In  an  appendix  to 
the  report,  the  statistics  of  a number  of  towns 
are  worked  out  in  detail,  with  the  purpose  of 
showing  what  is  the  ultimate  burden  thrown 
upon  the  rateable  property  of  tbe  respective 
districts  by  the  sewage  and  sewering  processes 
there  at  work.  The  reenlts  are  snmmarily  tabu- 
lated  below ; — 

1.  By  Irrigation  and  Scavenging  : — 


Aonual  Cost 
io  the  Pound. 


Rateable 
Value. 

£. 

34,101  1 

05.000  1 

235,127  llj 

217,849  Of 

64,407  7 

68,721  3J 

60.000  e>i 

113,400  Ot 

135.000  7i 

45.000  j| 

142,911  10 

43,339  6i 

210.000  3i 

1«3,00)  6i 

32.000  0 

2.  By  Chemicals  and  Scavenging  : — 

Birmingham 1,229,841  10 

101,438  

311,603  3i 

945,141  9i 

45,071  6 


Banbury 

Bedford .. 

Blftckburn 

Cheltenham 

Chorley  (Lancashire) 

Doncaster 

Harrogate 

Leamington 

Merthyr  Tydill  

Rugby  

Tunbridge  Wells 

Warwick  

W’olverhatnpion 

West  Derby 

Wrexham 


and  considering  tbe  vital  importance  of  a raal 
affecting  the  health  of  four  millions  of  people, 
question  was  deserving  of  most  serious  attenti 
He  contended  that  so  far  as  inquiry  was  c 
cerned,  the  subjeot  had  been  thoroug 
exhausted,  and  what  remained  now  was, — acti^ 
What  the  committee  recommended  was  t 
effect  should  be  given  to  the  resolutions  of 
Rojal  Commission  on  the  Water  Supply.  T 
Commission  commenced  its  labours  in  1866, 
the  report  was  not  issued  till  18G9.  The  Ci 
mission  distinctly  advised  that  the  water  sup 
should  be  iu  the  hands  of  tbe  municipal  author; 
The  question  was,  however, — what  pul 
authority  in  the  metropolis  should  take  the  e 
trolof  the  water  supply  ? After  referring  to  l 
Lime  that  had  been  wasted  io  waiting  for  so 
great  reorganisation  of  the  government  of  t 
metropolis,  and  which,  he  said,  seemed  as  utopi 
as  ever  it  had  been,  he  expressed  a hope  that  t 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  would  decide  tl 
so  fur  as  they  wore  concerned  they  were  prepai 
to  carry  out  the  reoommendations  of  the  Ro; 
Commission  if  Her  Majesty’s  Government  wt 
prepared  to  support  the  Board  in  their  det 
mination  todo  this.  He  believed  he  might  stt 
that  the  pnrohase  of  the  water  companies  and  t 
supply  hereafter  could  be  effected  at  a total  c<l 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  water  supply  at  preserl 
and  as  time  went  on  there  would  be  a oonsidJ 
able  saving,  whilst  there  would  be  more  ebanj 
of  obtaining  a purer  supply  of  water.  In  ocj 
elusion,  he  claimed  these  advantages  if  thoBosI 
oould  have  the  supply  of  water  iu  their  0)| 


bands, — (1)  that  there  would  be  a purer  aupplji 

'I 


Coventry  

Bolton-le-Moora 

Deeds 

Bradford  

By  the  Pail  System  : — 

Halifax 

Rochdale  

4.  By  Land  Filtration  : — 

K*ndol  


41,6.0 


Tbe  range  of  proportionate  burden  in  the  first 
section  is  wide  : from  ‘‘nothing”  against  Wrox, 
ham  to  Hid.  in  tbe  pound  at  Blackburn.  Iu 
the  second  section  the  poundage  varies  between 
3id.  and  lOJ.  At  Coventry  tbe  sewage  is 
worked  by  a private  company,  and  its  disposal 
imposes  no  charge  upon  the  town;  the  5id.  in 
the  pound  is  for  scavenging  alone. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  23rd  alt.,  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  brought  up  a lengthy  re- 
port with  reference  to  the  water  supply  of  the 
metropolis,  in  pursuance  of  a resolntion  passed 
by  the  Board  on  the  2ad  nit.,  referring  to  the 
Committee  for  consideration  and  report  the 
whole  subjeot  of  the  water  supply  of  the  metro- 
polis,  especially  as  to  the  advisability  of  intro- 
duoing  a Bill  into  Parliament  to  authorise  the 
Board  to  purchase  the  interests  of  the  several 
water  companies.  The  substance  of  the  com. 
mittee’a  report  was  that  in  their  opinion  the 
time  had  arrived  when  effect  should  be  given  to 
the  report  of  tbe  Royal  Commission  on  water 
supply,  so  far  as  tbe  same  refers  to  the  water 
supply  of  the  metropolis  being  placed  nnderthe 
control  of  a responsible  public  body.  They  there- 
fore recommended  that  the  subject  should  be 
referred  back  to  the  committee,  with  instructions 
to  prepare  a Bill,  empowering  the  Board  to  take 
under  its  control  the  water  supply  of  the  metro- 
polis, with  power  to  purchase  the  existing  com. 
panies  and  extend  existing  works  ; and  that  tbe 
committee  should  be  authorised  to  confer  with 
her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  to  report  tbe 
draft  Bill  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  Roche,  the  chairman  of  tbe  committee,  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  tbe  report,  pointed  out 
that  the  question  had  been  for  many  years  under 
the  oonsideratiou  of  the  Board,  and  it  had  been 
reported  upon  from  time  to  time.  The  Board 
bad  over  and  over  again  expressed  its  opinion, 


(2)  a constant  and  copious  supply ; (3)  a coi 
pulsory  supply  to  the  poorer  diatriots ; (4)  greali 
facilities  for  supplying  water  for  extinguishii 
fires,  oleanaing  of  streets,  and  flushing  of  sewei 
and  (5)  that  the  water  oould  bo  supplied  at  It 
than  it  oost  now.  It  would  be  next  year,  ho 
ever  before  that  Bill  could  be  introduced,  as 
need  scarcely  say  there  was  a good  deal  to 
done  in  preparing  it. 

After  a long  discussion,  tbe  recommendati' 
of  the  committee  was  carried,  on  a division, ' 
26  to  9. 


PREYENTION  OP  OVERFLOW. 


Sir, — On  May  13,  and  June  3,  of  last  yes 
you  were  kind  enough  to  insert  letters  of  mii 
on  a method  of  utilising  the  tide.  In  the  forms 
of  these  I incidentally  mentioned  the  infiuen 
the  Bohemo  would  have  in  preventing  overflow 
adopted  in  a tidal  river.  Such  scheme  woul 
no  doubt,  speedily  refund  the  outlay,  but  tl 
necessity  for  the  purchase  of  a suSicienb  an 
adjoining  the  river  would  render  the  undertakit 
somewhat  costly  at  first.  Will  yon,  theroforfi 
kindly  grant  me  space  for  making  another  suj 
geation,  the  requisites  for  cairying  out  which  ai 
only  labour  and  material.  By  way  of  eliicidi 
ting  the  subject,  I will  make  two  statements 
1.  If  we  widen  a river-bed,  in  order  that  durir 
extraordinary  seasonsagrenter  quantity  of  wate 
may  be  carried  off,  we  render  the  river  durir 
ordinary  weather  more  shallow;  we  diminish  t! 
mean  head  of  water,  and,  consequently,  tti 
proper  soour  of  the  current,  and  during  dr] 
seasons  cause  an  increased  quantity  of  mud  fi 
be  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  beholders.  2.  I, 
on  the  contrary,  we  narrow  the  bed,  so  as  to  hid 
the  mnd,  to  improve  the  sconr,  and  render  tb 
stream  more  rapid,  we  render  overflow  daring  . 
stress  of  weather  all  the  more  probable.  Neith< 
of  these  plans,  therefore,  is  worthy  of  adoptioi 
Bnt  in  the  scheme  which  I beg  to  submit  to  tb 
notice  of  your  readers,  the  advantages  of  thee 
two  methods  are  combined,  whilst  their  disac 
•vantages  are  completely  eliminated. 

It  consists  in  an  alteration,  not  of  tb! 
wid(h  of  the  river-bed,  but  of  its  foml 
and  may  be  desoribed  as  a disposal  of  tb! 
bed  into  longitudinal  terraces,  as  in  a slopinis 
garden.  Tbe  principle  may  be  adopted  in  thl 
upper  reaches  of  a river,  as  well  as  in  its  tida' 
portion.  Let  a central  channel  or  trough  b! 
formed  by  wooden  piles  or  otherwise,  with  i 
seotioD-area  equal  to  tbe  present  section-area  c 
the  river  in  the  given  part  of  its  coarse,  when  al 
summer  level,  or  (if  in  tbe  tidal  regions)  when 
at  mean  low-water.  Let  tbe  sides  of  this  centraj 
ohaunel  be  almost  perpendicular,  and  its  bas’ 
almost  flat,  and  flush  with  the  lowest  portion  oi 
the  river-bed  in  that  part.  To  effect  this' 
dredging  will  be  required.  Let  the  resnltin; 
ballast  be  massed  np  behind  the  piles,  and  soffi 
oient  shingle  be  added,  to  form  the  first  ledge  o 
lower  barge-walk  on  each  side,  receding  by  i 
slight  gradient  upwards  and  outwards  from  thd 
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Tgin  of  the  cenlral  channel,  and  limited  i 
;ernally  by  a second  row  of  piles, 
rhe  height  and  width  of  tho  secondary  channel 
58  formed  most  be  such  as  to  comprise,  with 
i narrow  central  cbnnnel,  a section  area  equal 
that  of  the  particular  portion  of  tho  river  when 
mean  spring-tide  high-w’ater  mark,  or  when 
•respondingly  full  if  above  the  tidal  influence, 
om  the  snmmit  of  the  second  embankment, 
1 extending  to  the  present  rlver-bank,  let  a 
el  (or  nearly  level)  area  be  preserved,  bor- 
■ed  on  the  inner  margin  by  an  upper  barge- 
Ik  or  promenade,  and  bounded  externally  by 
trick  wall  or  other  barrier  for  the  prevention 
damage  to  riverside  property  during  extra- 
linary  seasons.  Tho  intervening  space  can 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  plants  which  do  not 
Eer  from  an  occasional  inundation,  or  to  other 
rposes  which  may  be  deemed  more  fitting. 
3qiient  steps  ebonld  be  provided  leading  over 
) wall,  for  the  benefit  of  foot.paesengers ; and 
quent  inclines  sbonld  lead  from  the  upper  to 
i lower  barge-walk,  for  the  convenienoe  of 
•ge-roeu  and  horses. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  scheme,  the  tide  and 
i land  water  will  be  kept  to  a considerable 
;ent  distinct  from  each  other.  The  latter, 
:h  its  mud  in  suspension,  will  occupy  the  low- 
Dg  central  trough,  and  the  tide  will  roll  up  on 
) ledges  at  either  side  and  on  the  surface  of 
) land-water,  with  very  little  effect  in  stirring 
the  mud.  The  flow  of  tho  land-water  will 
reaee  in  rapidity,  the  scour  of  tho  river  will 
improved,  the  mud  will  very  rarely  make  its 
pearance,  and,  unless  there  bo  a gross  mis- 
.nagement  of  the  varions  weirs  and  locks, 
)ds  will  become  a thing  of  the  past. 

D.  B. 


NOT  GIVING  NOTICE  TO  DISTRICT 
SURVEYOR. 

IS  A BUILDING  ? 

FEW  days  since,  ilr.  F.  Mortimer  appeared 
the  llammersmith  Police-court,  before  Mr. 
dgo,  charged  with  having  done  certain  work 
No.  151,  Kiog-street  West,  withont  giving 
Ice  to  the  district  surveyor,  Mr.  Knightley. 
3 work  consisted  of  inclosing  a building  40  ft. 
engtb,  14  ft.  in  depth,  and  8 ft.  in  height, 
h wooden  boarding  instead  of  with  brickwork, 
required  by  the  Building  Act.  The  defence 
9 that  the  building  Lad  not  been  inclosed  a.s 
>ged,  but  that  some  uprights  had  been  fixed 
the  ontside  of  an  open  shed,  with  a space 
ween  them  and  the  posts  supporting  shod, 

0 which  boards  were  dropped,  capable  of 
ng  removed  if  required. 

Hr.  Knightley  said  bo  did  not  dispute  this,  but 
itendcd  that  tho  Act  did  not  recognise  any 
ih  mode  of  inclosure,  it  being  calculated  to 
ead  firo. 

he  Magistrate  doubted  whether  this  was  an  inclosure, 
t was  said  to  be  capable  of  removal,  and  also  whether 
the  absence  of  any  definition  in  the  Act)  the  shed  was 
building  " within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  ; whereupon 
district  surveyor  urged  that  Sec.  38  entitled  him  to  a 
ice  two  days  before  the  following  act  or  event,  i.e., 
wo  days  before  any  bnilding,  or  any  work  to,  in,  or 
■u  any  bnilding  is  commenced,’’  Ac.  The  defendant 

1 admitted,  and  a wiiuess  also,  that  certain  iforfc  had 
n done.  As  to  tho  shed,  if  such  was  not  to  bo  con- 
ircd  a building  to  which  the  rules  of  tho  Act  applied, 
1 it  would  become  the  duty  of  tbo  defendant  to  make 
application  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
ction  the  couetruction  ; but  ho  submitted  that  as  this 
i was  inclosed,  and  used  as  a stable,  which  found  no 
!e  anioDgst  the  exempted  buildings  iu  Sec.  6,  it  was, 
refere,  under  tho  ooutrol  of  the  Act.  And  further, 
t as  a '‘building’’  was  a “structure,"  as  dellned  by 
dictionaries,  and  if  dilapidated  would  be  dealt  with 
er  See.  69  as  a dangerous  structure,  these  circum- 
ices  were  sufficient  to  define  the  present  shed  as  a 
ructure’’  or  “building.”  And  tho  magistrate,  after 
atient  tearing  of  the  ca'c,  fined  tho  defendant  in  a 
linal  penalty  andj  costs  of  snmmons,  for  having  eie- 
;d  without  duo  notice  the  work  above  described. 


SPUTE  AS  TO  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
A DOCK. 

WALKER  V,  LONDON  AND  NORTH. WESTERN 
RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

fuDGMENT  has  been  given  in  this  case  by  the 
art  of  Appeal. 

his  was  an  appeal  from  the  Common  Fleas  Division, 
ler  the  following  circumstances.  In  1871  tbo  Messrs. 
Iker,  tho  plaiuiifi’s,  tendered  for  the  construction  of  a 
Ir,  at  Qarston,  near  Liverpool,  for  the  sum  of  114,t:00Z., 
oh  was  accepted  by  the  railway  company.  By  the 
ns  of  the  contract  the  works  were  to  be  completed 
August,  1873,  and  were  to  be  executed  to  the  satisfac- 
I of  the  company’s  engineer,  who  bad  reserved  to  him 
right  to  make  any  alterations  be  might  deem  fit  during 
r progress,  such  extra  work  to  be  measured  and  paid 
iccording  to  the  contract  prices.  There  was  a stringent 
se  in  the  contract  that  if  the  contraotors  did  not  pro- 
l with  the  work  at  the  rate  of  progress  requited  by  the 


engineer,  the  contract  was,  at  thobptionof  the  company,  to 
be  void,  and  there  was  to  be  a forfeiture  of  ell  the  plant 
and  stock,  and  al  sums  then  remaining  due  on  notice  of 
the  termination  of  contract  being  given.  Early  in  June, 
1871,  the  Messrs.  Walker  commenced  operations,  buttboy 
were  not  put  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  ground  re- 
quired down  to  January,  187-1.  In  November,  1873,  they 
wrote  to  tbo  company  asking,  on  account  ol  the  highly 
advanced  price  of  materials  and  wages,  which  enhanced  the 
price  to  them  GO  per  cent.,  and  showed  a deficit  of  8,767f. 
either  to  take  the  works  and  plant  off  their  hands  at  a 
valuation,  or  repay  them  their  outlay,  less  4,000/.,  or  to 
make  such  addition  to  the  prices  as  would  cover  the 
actual  loss.  After  some  negotiations  a new  agreement 
wus  entered  in’o,  and  between  December,  1873,  and 
Jaiiusry,  1874,  tho  works  were  proceeded  with.  In  the 
latter  month  the  resident  engiuecr  sent  a report  to  the 
head  engineer  of  the  company  that  the  works  were  being 
proceeded  within  a very  unsatisfactory  manner,  but  no  com- 
muuicstion  to  (his  effect  wa<  made  to  tho  contractors,  and 
on  the  22nd  of  January,  1874,  tho  company  sent  them  notice 
of  tbo  determination  of  the  contract,*  and  took  possession 
of  I he  works,  plant,  Ac.,  and  also  claimed  a forfeiture  of 
all  sums  then  found  due.  In  Febroary,  1874,  the  plaintiffs 
brought  their  action,  and  by  consent  a case  was  slated  fur 
iho  opinion  oftlie  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  case,  as 
slated  by  Mr.  Maoisty,  Q.C.  (now  Mr.  Justice  Manisty) 
did  not  state  that  the  engioeer  wa«,  when  notice  was  given 
to  terminate  the  contract,  dissatisfied  with  the  progress 
of  the  works.  Mr.  Just'ca  Brett  and  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Archibald  gave  judgment  fur  the  plaiutiffa,  and  against 
tins  decision  the  company  appealed. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  without  callicg  on  tho  Harned 
counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  (tho  present  respondents), 
delivered  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Court.  He  said 
the  resl  question  before  tho  Court  was,  how  they  were  to 
interpret  the  clause  in  the  contract  as  to  the  forfeiture  of 
stock  and  plant  and  all  sums  then  remaining  due.  The 
counsel  for  the  defendants  had  argued  that  was  sufficiently 
met  by  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
engineer  of  the  company,  and  no  more.  Tbo  contractors 
bad,  on  the  score  of  an  immense  increase  in  the  price  of 
all  materials  and  wages,  appealed  to  tho  liberality,  if  not 
to  the  mercy,  of  the  company,  and  if  they  had  8->id  “ IVe 
hsve  nothing  to  do  with  that,"  it  would  have  been  thought 
a requirement  witliin  the  stringent  terms  of  the  contract. 
But  iho  Court  oou'd  not  hold  that  the  requirement  had 
been  satisfied.  The  company  might  have  put  an  end  to 
the  oontract,  but  they  had  gone  too  far  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  tho  works  and  all  plant  and  material,  and  in  claim- 
ing the  forfeiture  of  all  sums  then  due.  Tho  judgmoat  of 
the  Court  below  would,  therefore,  bo  affirmed,  and  the 
appeal  dismissed  with  costa. 

Judgment  for  plaintifi's  accordingly. 


BOARD  AND  LODGING  MONEY. 

ANDREWS,  JARRETT,  AND  TREMAINE  1',  STRONG. 

These  were  throe  several  olaiins  (heard  id  the 
Bloomsbury  Coonty  Court  on  the  15th  ult.) 
made  against  Messrs.  Stroogr  & Sons,  carvers 
and  art  decorators,  Hiding  Uouse-lane,  and  as 
the  facts  were  the  same  in  each  case,  they  were 
tried  together. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  the  jdsinliff-i  that  they 
were  cabinet-makers,  in  tho  employ  of  tho  defendants, 
and  were  sent  to  Ireland  to  put  up  some  carved  wood 
chimney-pieces  for  Sir  Arthur  Guinness,  at. Ashford  House, 
County  of  Mayo.  Andrews  was  foreman,  and  according 
to  his  statement  they  were  to  bo  paid  aceordiog  to  the 
rate  of  the  county.  Had  been  in  Horth  Wales  for  the 
defendants,  and  was  then  allowed  Us.  a week  extra  for 
beard  and  lodging,  in  addition  to  the  usual  rate  of  wages, 
which  for  him  .was  lOd.  an  hour,  and  expected  to  be  paid 
the  same  in  Ireland. 

Jsrrett  and  Tremaine  gave  similar  evidence. 

On  the  part  of  the  defendants,  William  Strong  the 
elder  said  the  men  were  in  his  employ  as  joiners,  not 
cahinet-makers.  He  expected  a weekly  account,  bnt  be 
did  not  get  one,  though  his  son  wrote  for  it.  Was  only 
working  for  tho  trade.  Paid  his  men  2.«.  a day  extra  when 
tiipy  went  for  a few  days  only,  as  they  might  have  to  stay 
at  a public-hcneo.  The  usage  of  the  trade  was  to  pay  the 
men  3*.  a week  for  lodgings. 

W . Strong,  jun.,  deposed  that  no  terms  were  mentioned 
at  the  time,  but  understood  the  men  would  bo  paid  3s.  a 
week  for  lodgings.  They  had  the  advantage  of  worting 
overtime  while  away;  instead  of  5-t  they  bsd  09  hours  a 
week,  and  so  put  a good  bit  of  money  into  their  pockets, 
more  than  they  could  earn  in  London. 

Frederick  James  Palmer,  foreman  to  Messrs.  HearDC, 
builders,  and  Davil  Anderson,  foreman  of  tbs  joiners  in 
the  employ  of  Messrs,  Johnson  & Son,  of  Bond-street, 
stated  that  it  was  joiners'  work,  not  cabinet-makers’, 
which  tho  plaintiffs  had  to  do,  and  the  ordinary  trade 
allowances  to  the  men  when  from  home  was  3s,  a week. 

The  judge  considered  that  this  was  not  an  ordinsry  case, 
and  that  the  plainiifl's  were  entitled  to  the  14s.  a week 
claimed.— Judgment  for  the  plaintiffs,  with  costs. 


DUTY  OF  ARCHITECT  TO  SUPERVISE 
WORKS. 

PHILLIPS  V.  JENNEB. 

This  waa  a oaBo  heard  in  the  Lambeth  Conaty 
Court  on  the  13th  nit.,  before  Mr.  J.  Pitt 
Taylor,  the  judge.  Mr.  Wildey  Wright  appeared 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  H.  Smith  defended. 

Mr.  Wright  said  that  the  plaintiff  was  an  architect  and 
surveyor,  and  the  defendant  was  a retired  pnblican.  In 
the  month  of  August  last,  defendant  wanted  some  altera- 
tions done  to  some  houses  in  Wells-street,  Camberwell. 
Defendant  consulted  the  plaintiff,  who  surveyed  the 
housee,  and  communicated  with  the  builders,  and  got 
tenders  for  the  work.  A contract  was  signed  by  the 
defendant  for  certain  work  to  bo  done  for  2S9f.  It  was 
subsequently  agreed  that  extra  work  sbonld  be  done  at 
43/,,  and  other  works  at  3/.  lOs.  On  the  plaintiff's  certi- 
floate  the  builder  was  paid.  Everything  went  on  well 
from  August  till  December  2nd,  no  complaint  having  beeu 
made,  when  on  that  date  the  pUintiff  received  a letter 
from  the  defendant’s  solioitor,  stating  that  the  work  was 
to  be  stopped,  The  claim  of  tho  plaintiff  waa  for  five 


per  cent,  commisfion  on  work  done,  which,  with  expenses 
for  specifications,  Ac.,  amounted  to  14/.  Gs.  6J. 

Plaintiff,  in  cross-examination,  said  that  on  November 
3nd,  plaintiff  received  a letter  of  complaint  from  the 
defendant,  saying  that  some  of  the  ceilings  had  been 
damaged  by  tho  rain.  Tho  contractor  was  to  pr.ivide 
tarpaulin  to  prevent  the  rain  getting  through;  this  was 
only  provided  part  of  the  time. 

The  judge  pointed  out  that  a surveyor  was  appointed  to 
see  that  the  builder  carried  out  bis  work.  It  wou'd  co-- 
taiuly  be  a gross  violation  of  du’y  on  bis  part  to  give  ilie 
builder  a certificate  for  the  payment  of  work  that  had  not 
been  dene  according  to  the  contract. 

Cross-examination  continued. — The  front  wall  of  one  of 
the  houses  did  not,  to  bis  knowledge,  bulge  out.  Was 
positive  thiit  the  mortar  was  of  the  best  quality.  M’as 
euro  that  there  was  28!)/.  worth  of  work  done, 

Mr.  Everett,  bnilder,  said  that  he  bad  done  over  239/. 
worth  of  work  to  tho  houses. 

For  tho  defence,  Mr.  W.  Colinan  was  called.  Ho  said 
that  he  was  an  areliitect  of  forty  years’  standing.  The 
work  was  quite  unfinished  and  was  done  so  badly  that  the 
highest  value  he  could  put  upon  the  work  was  75/.  Visited 
the  houses  on  NovemDcr  13  and  December  5.  On  the 
first-named  day  it  waa  rsining  hard,  and  the  rsiii  was 
coming  through  tho  roof  plentifully.  On  tbe  other  day 
the  wet  was  coming  into  tho  backrooms  and  ruuning  down 
the  staircase.  This  was  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
tarpaulins  on  the  roof.  The  damage  done  by  the  want  of 
tarpaulin  conld  not  be  under  10/.  or  Li/,  The  plitster  was 
of  very  inferior  quality.  As  an  architect  he  always  held 
himself  responsible  for  work  being  done.  One  of  (he  walls 
was  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular. The  chimneys  wore  very  fairly  done ; but  most 
of  tho  work  had  been  scamped. 

The  judge  said  that  if  he  took  a cab  and  went  down  atul 
inspected  the  houses  he  would  be  the  bettor  able  to  form 
a judgment  of  the  work  done. 

Mr.  Wright  eaid  be  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
his  Honour  doing  so  ; but  tbe  buildings  had  not  b on 
guarded  since  tho  work  bad  been  stopped,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring children  had  been  permitted  to  run  in  and  abou*: 
the  buildings. 

Mr.  Suiith  agreed. 

Oil  ihr  judge's  returninto  court  he  said  that  he  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  tho  work  which  had  been  super- 
intended by  Mr.  Fhillips,  and  bad  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  be  had  not  performed  his  duty  in  an  efficient  manner 
as  an  architect ; consequently  bo  had  not  earned  bis 
commission. 

Judgment  for  defendant,  with  costs.  Short  order. 


COMPENSATION  CASE. 

CHANDLESS  V.  SCHOOL  BOARD  TOR  LONDON. 

Tins  was  a case  (heard  in  the  Sberiff’a  Court, 
Red  Lion. square,  on  the  16th  ult.),  to  award 
compeusation  for  some  leasehold  property,  nndec 
the  will  of  Mr.  T.  ChandlesB,  Q.C.,  in  Stafford- 
street,  Marylebone,  the  site  of  which  was  re- 
qnired  for  a new  school. 

For  Mr.  Cbandless  it  was  stated  that  the  property  was 
held  from  Sir  Edward  Baker,  on  lease,  of  width  a’lout 
sixteen  years  were  uuexpireti,  at  a rental  of  29/.  8*.,  and 
the  houses  in  Stafford-slreet  produced  to  -Mr.  Cbandless, 
as  trustee  to  his  father,  49/.  43.,  showing  a net  profit  of 
about  21'.  Tho  question  was  the  valuaiionof  the  iiuex- 
pired  term,  nnd  ho  would  show  (liaC  tbe  same  was  worth 
240/. 

Mr.  C.  Ling,  a surveyor,  gave  evidence  that  the  inlerost 
to  the  claimant,  under  the  will  of  his  father,  was  worth 
240/. 

Mr.  Rain  said  he  was  not  prepared  on  tho  part  of  tho 
School  Board  to  rebnt  tbe  evidence.  < 

Mr.  Uoder-Sheriff  Burchell  told  tbe  jury  that  if  they 
were  sa'isfied  with  the  evidence  they  would  Cud  a verdict 
in  accordaoce  with  the  valuati-m  given. 

The  jury  immediately  rolurned  a verdict  for  240/. 


THE  PRACTICE  OP  HIGHWAY  BOARDS. 

Sir,— Can  any  of  your  readers  gire  mo  an.v  information 
as  to  the  mode  usnaliy  adopted  by  the  varinus  Highway 
Boards  in  reference  to  doing  the  repsirs  of  the  highways, 
whether  by  contract  or  day-work?  Some  time  ago  the 
Frome  Highway  Board  decided  to  let  by  oontract  the 
whole  of  tbe  work,  including  quarrying,  carting,  breaking, 
spreading,  scraping,  &c. 

The  quantity  of  stones  was  of  course  to  be  measured  after 
they  were  broken  ready  for  spreading ; but  soon  after  the 
oeptracts  were  s'gued  the  B-'ard  decided  that  all  alone 
should  be  stacked  up  “ by  tbe  contractor  " one  .yard  high, 
before  being  broken,  for  the  purpose  of  measurement  (the 
stone  here,  before  being  broken,  is  in  most  irregular  blocks), 
which  of  course  tbe  contractors  readily  agreed  to,  as  it 
was  putting  20  per  cent,  into  their  pockets. 

As  I consider  this  very  bard  on  us  ratepayers  of  Frotne, 
I should  be  glad  to  know  the  course  usually  adopted  by 
other  District  Boards.  X.  X.  Z. 


SOUTHERN  EMBANKMENT  OP  THE 
THAMES. 

Sib. — Some  of  yoor  correspondents  seem  to  be  anxious 
to  claim  priority  with  reference  to  the  scheme  of  a river- 
wall  for  the  protection  of  tho  southern  side  of  the  Thames. 
Some  time  in  February  last  year  I forwarded  you  plans, 
Ac.,  of  a scheme  which  had  been  submitted  by  me  to 
many  parties  early  in  tho  previous  year,  and  which  tho 
inundations  of  tho  latter  part  of  1875  induced  me  to  have 
printed  for  circnlatiou. 

This  echeraeis  a definite  one,  and  I believe  it  would 
cheaply  as  well  as  efficiently  secure  the  end  in  view.  You 
were  kind  enough  to  notice  it  at  tho  time. 

Wm.  Wigcinton. 


Fire  at  Anction-rooms  in  Manchester.— 
The  anotion-roornB  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Mutteeu,  Mces- 
Bide,  Manobeefcer,  have  been  partially  barred 
down.  A piofcnre  by  Salvator  Rosa,  valued  at 
IjOOOJ.,  was  destroyed. 
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A NEW  DOCK  AT  BRISTOL. 

The  Mayor  of  Bristol  opened  the  Avonmonth 
Dock  on  Saturday,  the  2-lth  nit.  The  inangural 
ceremony  was  of  a most  successfol  character. 
Mr.  P.  W.  J.  Branlees,  C.E.,  ia  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  docks. 

The  new  dock  ia  situated  at  the  month  of  the 
river  Avon,  a few  miles  from  the  city  of  Bristol. 
It  has  been  nearly  nine  years  in  progress,  the 
first  sod  having  been  cut  in  Angnat,  1868,  and 
Iho  total  coat  of  tho  dock,  lock,  warehouses, 
machinery,  &o.,  is  aometbing  like  600,000h,  or 
200,000i.  more  than  the  original  capital  of  the 
company.  The  basin  of  the  dock  contains  a 
clear  area  of  16  acres,  it  being  1,400  ft.  long 
and  500  ft.  wide,  and  it  has  a depth  of  water 
at  ordinary  tides  of  31  ft.  3 in.,  while  a 
height  of  26  ft.  can  always  be  maintained.  The 
dock.gatea  are  the  highest  in  the  world,  having 
a depth  of  no  less  than  49  ft.  Their  width 
(70  ft.)  has  been  exceeded.  The  look  ia  600  ft. 
long,  and  70  ft.  wide,  with  a depth  of  water  of 
over  40  ft.  The  bydraulio  apparatus  for  open, 
ing  and  closing  the  gates,  and  supplying  the  six 
large  cranes  which  surround  the  dock  with  motive 
power,  was  provided  by  the  firm  of  Sir  W. 
Armstrong  & Company,  of  Newcastle. 


TREATMENT  OF  TENDERERS. 

Toe  complaint  by  the  St.  Pancras  Ironwork 
Company,  in  your  last  issne,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
perfectly  reasonable.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
manifestly  unfair  to  pnnctnal  tenderers  that  any 
tender  delivered  an  onreasonable  time  after  that 
stated  in  the  instructions  should  be  recognised 
in  the  same  way  as  the  others. 

My  rule,  as  an  architect,  in  limited  tendering 
(that  is,  where  a fixed  nnmber  of  firms  are 
selected,  either  by  the  architect  or  the  proprietor, 
or  both)  ia  this  : — In  case  any  one  firm  of  those 
invited  to  tender  be  absent  at  the  time  named 
for  opening  them,  I announce  the  name,  and 
leave  it  for  those  present  to  decide  how  many 
minutes  shall  be  allowed.  This  avoids  all  cause 
of  complaint.  But  shonid  any  tender  arrive  late, 
(ihat  would  be  after  the  last  tender  ia  opened), 
I open  it,  and  publish  it  with  the  list,  taking 
care,  however,  to  note  that  it  arrived  late. 
Should  it  happen  to  be  the  lowest,  I should  cer- 
tainly advise  my  client  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  the  others  to  accept  it. 

I think  late  tenders  should  be  always  opened, 
because  it  must  be  very  galling  to  a firm  of 
builders,  after  having  taken  all  the  trouble  to 
prepare  the  tender,  to  have  it  returned  nnopened, 
especially  if  it  should  be  the  fault  of  the  clerk 
in  delivering  it,  and  not  of  the  firm  at  all. 

In  the  next  place,  the  lowest  tender  in  all 
limited  competilioDB  should,  as  a role,  be 
aocepted,  or  a reasonable  snm  allowed  to  the 
firm  for  preparing  it,  unless  any  misgiving  should 
arise  as  to  that  firm’s  stability  and  responsibility 
to  carry  ont  the  tender,  before  it  is  actnally 
aocepted,  in  which  case  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
architect  to  act  cautiously  and  conscientiously  for 
his  client’s  sake  ; and  for  this  reason  I always, 
without  exception,  insert  the  clause,  “ The  pro- 
prietor  does  not  bind  himself  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  tender.” 

The  Vestry  [of  St.  Pancras  are  not  immacu. 
late,  and  certainly  not  exceptional  in  the  case 
quoted ; bat  respectable  and  responsible  firms 
ought  not  to  be  put  to  the  expense  of  tendering 
when  it  is  already  settled  beforehand  whose 
tender  is  to  be  accepted,  whether  it  be  the  lowest 
or  the  highest.  There  is  a want  of  principle  in 
it.  Some  definite  eastern  shonid  prevail  among 
architects  as  to  this  qnestion  of  tendering,  and 
BO  prevent  a great  deal  of  nnnecessary  ill-feeling. 

H.  H.  B. 


The  Inter-Oceanic  Canal. — The  Commis- 
siooers  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  examine  the  reports  of  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  surveys  of  the  inter-ooeanio  canal 
routes  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  eon- 
tiguons  territory,  have  pronounced  the  Darien 
rente  superior  to  all  others,  both  for  the  eon. 
strnotion  and  maintenance  of  a canal  and  its 
profitable  use.  The  rente  thus  approved  of 
begins  on  the  Atlantic  side  at  Greytown,  running 
by  canal  to  the  San  Jnan  river,  following  it,  by 
what  is  designated  ” slack  water  navigation,”  to 
Lake  Nicaragna,  and  thence  by  canal  to  the 
Rio  del  Brito,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  cost 
of  construction  is  estimated  at  upwards  of 
100,000,000  dels.,  and  the  time  required  to  com- 
plete  it  is  ten  years. 
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CAMBERWELL  WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 

A LESSON  FOB  COMPETITORS. 

Sill, — I have  seen  in  your  paper  reference  to 
the  above  competition.  From  a perusal  of  the 
columns  of  the  South  London  Press  of  February 
lObh,  and  from  other  local  sources  of  information, 
I feel  assured  that  this  is  a case  for  a little 
wholesome  ventilation. 

The  most  ordioary  experience,  and  a compari- 
son with  other  buildings  of  a similar  nature 
(even  after  making  full  allowance  on  aooonnt  of 
an  existing  building  to  be  adapted  for  tbe  recep- 
tion  of  100  children,  bub  which  will  still  require 
radical  alterations),  must  show  that  the  figure 
quoted  by  the  selected  competitor  is  inadequate 
for  a building  to  accommodate  between  400  and 
500. 

Another  Sonth  London  workhonse  for  600, 
very  simply  built,  and  with  otherwise  very 
similar  reqnirements,  excepting  that  it  has  an 
out-door  administration,  cost,  to  my  knowledge, 
67,000i.  from  first  to  last;  yet  the  sanguine 
antbor  of  this  design,  whose  only  supposed  merit, 
so  far  aa  I can  learn,  is  cheapness,  proposes  to 
erect  his  building  complete  for  26,0001. ! 

Of  course,  the  guardians,  honest  men,  are  not 
supposed  to  know  the  value  of  bricks  and 
mortar.  They  have  also  to  study  economy,  and 
to  meet  their  eleotorp  ; and,  consequently,  are 
only  too  glad  bo  pounce  upon  snoh  an  attractive 
scheme. 

The  lesson  which,  I think,  competing  archi- 
tects may  learn  from  this  is  plain,  viz.,  that  in 
snob  matters  a sangnine  temperament,  which 
sees  its  way  to  doing  things  for  half  the  nsnal 
amount,  is  of  more  valne  than  all  the  talent  in 
the  world.  A man  has  bat  to  clap  down  26,000i., 
instead  of  46,000i.,  sign  himself  ” Veritas,”  and 
the  tiling  is  done.  Subyeyob, 


IMPROVED  FIRE-GRATES. 

Sib,— In  reply  to  what  appeared  in  yonr  paper  on  the 
snhject  of  "ImproTed  Fire-grates" 

Tho  exact  shape  of  the  fire-basket,  or  troogh,  may  have 
emanated  from  Mr,  Leslie,  bnt  tbe  principle  of  slow  com- 
bustion, npon  which  these  etoTea  are  constructed  (that  is 
to  say,  haTing  a solid  fire-brick  bottom),  was  used  by  the 
late  Mr.  Barnard  forty  years  since. 

We  haTO  always  advocated  the  principle,  and  some  five 
years  since,  when  Mr,  Jeckjll  designed  for  ua  our  orna- 
mental fronts,  we  published  these  stoves,  and  have  sold 
many  thousands  of  them.  We  therefore  think  we  can  with 
justice  claim  " the  merit  of  introducing  tbe  principle  to 
the  public."  BiBNABD,  Bishop,  & Babxabds. 


UNSTAMPED  TENDERS. 

BWEBT  V.  WOOLBIDGE. 

Tois  was  a claim  (heard  in  the  Bloomsbury 
Coonty  Court  on  the  22nd  nib.,  before  Mr.  G.  j 
Lake  Rnasell,  judge)  to  recover  the  sum  of ' 
141.  lOe.  I 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence' that  the  plaintiff  ia  a j 
zinc  manufacturer,  No.  316,  Buston-road,  and  the  defendant  j 
a builder,  at  Beckenham,  Kent.  In  the  month  of  August, 
1875,  tho  defendant,  who  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  employ- 
ing the  plaintiffs,  wrote  to  them,  aakingfor  an  estimate  for 
fixing  some  gutters  to  two  blocks  of  houses  he  was  building 
St  Beckenham,  and  Charles  Salter,  foreman  to  tbe 
plaintiffs,  went  down  and  saw  the  bnildings,  and  gave  the 
defendant  a verbal  estimate  of  14/.  148.  An  estimate  was 
afterwards  sent  by  the  plaintiffs  in  writing.  Two  cisterns 
were  to  be  lined  with  zinc,  but  which  were  not  done,  and 
tho  plaintiffs  deducted  from  their  account  1/.  lOs.  The 
zinc  for  that  purpose,  however,  was  sent  down  to  Becken- 
ham, and  bad  beeu  detained  by  the  defendant,  for  which 
they  charged  If.  68.,  making  the  total  amount  of  the  claim 
14f.  lOs, 

For  the  defendant  it  was  submitted  that  the  contract 
should  be  stamped. 

Thejadge  concurred,  and  nonsuited  the  plaintiffs  without 
costs. 


Coffdo  Taverns. — We  willingly  call  atten. 
tion  to  an  enterprise  which  seems  oalonlated  to 
promote  the  pnblio  health  as  well  as  tho  pnblic 
morals.  At  a meeting  held  recently  at  tbe  honse 
of  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  Qaeen  Anne-street,  it  was 
resolved  to  attempt  the  formation  of  an  associa- 
tion in  London  to  provide  for  the  working  classes, 
in  densely.populated  neighbourhoods  in  which 
they  reside,  places  of  resort  where  they  may 
find  nniotoxioating  refreshment,  plain  food, 
warm,  well-lighted  rooms,  and  the  opportunity 
of  spending  hoars  of  leisure  removed  from  the 
temptations  of  the  gin-palace.  The  endeavours 
have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a limited  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  under  tbe  presidency  of  tbe 
Right  Hon.  Cowper-Temple.  About  1,500L  have 
been  privately  subscribed.  Mr.  J.  C.  Barnard, 
solicitor,  of  15,  Lanoaster-place,  Strand,  gives  his 
services  as  secretary.  The  capital  required  is 
I about  10,000{, 


NEW  REREDOSES. 

.RoiTierTiani.— There  has  just  been  placed 
Rotherham  parish  oharoh  a new  Teredos,  i 
gift  of  tbe  Earl  of  Effingham.  Ic  is  made 
oak,  carved  and  gilded,  and  in  the  centre  ; 
panels,  overhang  by  a canopy.  The  panels  i 
immediately  behind  the  communion-table,  £ 
in  each  is  a full-length  portrait  in  oil.  Tbe  ob 
one  is  that  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Good  Sbephe 
tbe  other  four  are  figures  of  St.  John  the  Evi 
gelist,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  James  the  Apos' 
and  St.  Stephen,  the  first  martyr.  The  reret 
was  designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  oarvi 
was  tbe  work  of  Mr.  Rice,  Lambeth  j and  1 
painting  was  exeented  by  Messrs.  Burlison 
Gryl. 

Brighton. — A new  reredos,  the  gift  of  an  nnoi 
mons  donor,  is  about  to  be  placed  in  St.  Pete 
Church,  Brighton.  It  is  thus  described 
Mr.  E.  L.  Blaokburne,  the  architect  employed 
the  donor  for  tbe  work.  It  will  consist  pric 
pally  of  Caen  stone,  enriched  with  alabaster  8 
oolonred  marbles ; the  former  to  be  used  chie 
for  backgrounds,  tbe  latter  for  the  shafts  of  t 
columns,  and  for  bosses  or  ornaments.  I, 
general  plan  may  be  described  as  a range  | 
arcaded  niches,  five  in  number,  to  correspd 
with  the  lights  of  tbe  chancel  window  abol 
crowned  by  projected  canopies  of  0-G.  for;l 
tbe  whole,  excepting  at  the  two  ends  where  ti 
buttresses  pass  down  to  the  chancel  fioor,  restij 
on  a dado  or  snrbase,  the  cornice  mould  ingi 
which  will  form  the  floor  of  tbe  recessions.  [ 
these  gables,  tbe  central  one  will  extend  tc[ 
considerable  height  above  tbe  general  face  of  i| 
arcading;  tbe  two  others  on  each  side  beij 
lower,  to  accord  with  the  graduated  ontli 
given  to  the  elevation.  With  reference  to  de 
ration  and  finish,  the  background  of  each  nic 
will  bo  covered  with  rich  diaper- work  of  oar^ 
foliage,  npon  which,  in  the  centre  one,  will 
placed  a panel  of  alabaster  and  coloured  marbl 
containing  a jewelled  cross  of  pure  white  a 
baster.  The  two  niches  to  tbe  immediate  ri^ 
and  left  of  the  centre  will  have  similar  pane 
with  alabaster  grounds,  for  the  reception  i 
emblematic  representations  of  the  four  Evi 
gelists.  Tbe  two  outer  niches  will  be  witht 
ornamentation,  but  as  respects  the  diapei 
background  will  correspond. 


ACCIDENTS. 

An  inquest  has  been  held  at  Tanbrid 
Wells  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Tom 
sett,  a retired  farmer,  who  was  killed  by  tl 
falling  of  a building  in  course  of  erection  il 
Granville-road.  From  the  evidence  of  ij 
James  Weeks,  architect,  it  appeared  that  throni 
tbe  work  being  [thoroughly  saturated  by  wat'" 
the  key  pier  in  the  main  wall  was  pushed  in,  al 
the  others  necessarily  followed.  If  the  wall  hi 
been  built  of  tbe  best  possible  bricks  and  tl 
best  possible  mortar,  it  might  have  fallen  ini 
the  same  way.  Had  the  mortar  been  sufficient! 
set  it  would  have  stood  for  a fair  average  numbi 
of  years.  He  did  not  attribute  what  had  ocourrl 
to  any  fault  in  the  building  or  the  mortar  ust 
The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  that  the  death  vt' 
occasioned  accidentally,  and  that  it  was  cent 
quent  upon  tbe  extreme  wet  weather,  follow 
by  a frost,  and  though  they  thought  it  w 
injudicious  on  the  part  of  the  builder  going  ; 
with  the  building  while  it  was  in  such  a 
state,  they  did  not  attach  any  blame  to  t 
workmen  or  foreman. 

On  tbe  12th  nit.  tbe  inquest  respecting  t 
deaths  of  two  men  named  Sadler  and  fieresfoi 
who  lost  their  lives  through  the  fall  of  a loi 
chimney-stack  at  the  electro-plate  works 
Messrs.  Deykin,  in  Birmingham,  during  a bea 
gale  which  prevailed  on  the  30tb  Jannary,  w 
oonclnded.  The  stack  in  qnestion  was  70  ft.  bi^ 
and  the  thickness  varied  from  18  in.  at  the  U 
It  parted  abont  tbe  middle,  and  crashed  throu 
the  roof  of  the  mannfactory,  burying  the  woi 
people,  several  of  whom  were  severely  injurs 
but  the  above  were  tbe  only  fatal  oases.  Te 
graph  wires  were  oarried  round  the  chimni 
and  the  main  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to  ascs 
tain  whether  these  had  palled  the  chimney  don 
Mr.  Henry  Pilacy,  engineer,  stated  that  he  b 
examined  tbe  point  of  fracture.  Tbe  mort 
was  black  in  colour,  showing  that  smoke  fa 
been  getting  in  between  tbe  bricks,  and  tk 
there  had  been  a fracture  in  the  stack  for  soi 
time  past.  He  did  not  attach  much  importan 
to  the  weight  of  the  five  telegraphic  wii 
upon  the  stack,  bnt  the  affixing  of  them  mig 
have  cansed  tbe  fracture.  For  affixing  tbe  wit 
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I preferred  a band,  which  would  have  Bar. 
andod  the  stack,  to  brackets,  in  fastooing 
aioh  large  nails  were  need.  The  men  who 
red  the  wires  for  the  Post-office  authorities 
sted  that  they  used  bands  or  brackets  as  they 
ose.  There  was  no  periodical  inspection  of  the 
acka  to  which  the  telegraph  wires  were  at. 
ohed.  The  coroner,  in  summing  up,  said  “ it 
ould  be  for  the  Postmaster-Goneral  to  say 
hetber  steps  ought  not  to  be  taken  to  put  a 
op  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  fixing  telegraph 
ires  to  tall  stacks  at  manufactories.”  The 
ry  found  a verdict  of  accidental  death,  caused 
j the  fall  of  a stack  from  the  force  of  the  wind 
iting  upon  the  chimney  and  the  telegraph 
ires. 

An  inquest  has  been  hold  in  Sheffield  on  the 
)dy  of  Patriok  M'Glyn,  a labourer,  who  was 
illed  by  the  fall  of  a wall  whilst  working  at 
•me  buildings  in  coarse  of  demolition  in  Sands 
aviours,  Bow-street.  Prom  the  evidence  it 
Dpeared  that  William  Smith,  foreman  over  the 
avvies  engaged  ia  excavating,  had  said  to  Mr. 
attersby,  the  contractor,  “ That  wall’s  not  safe; 
ly  men  are  afraid  to  work  there.”  Mr.  Battersby 
?plied,  ” It’s  quite  safe”;  and  Smith  rejoined 
lat  he  did  not  want  his  men  killed.  The  jury 
jturned  a verdict  of  Accidental  death,  at  the 
ime  stating  “that  Battersby  was  highly  blame- 
ole  for  the  insecure  state  in  which  he  had  left 
10  wall,  and  for  allowing  deceased  to  work  under 
at  the  same  time.” 

The  Tay  Bridge,  which  is  now  far  advanced 
iwards  completion,  sustained  very  severe 
amage  recently.  A gale  came  on  in  the 
feernoon,  and  by  five  o'clock  it  was  blowing 
itb  hurricane  violence  at  Dundee,  and  had 
.shed  the  Tay  into  a perfect  fury.  Fifty.fonr 
orkmen  were  on  the  bridge,  and  all  efibrts  to 
ike  them  off  by  a steamer  proved  abortive.  The 
len,  nob  being  very  sure  of  the  stability  of  the 
art  of  the  bridge  where  they  wore,  located  in  a 
othy  that  sheltered  them  from  the  storm, 
imoved  to  another  part,  and  it  was  well  they 
id  so,  for  abont  half-past  eight  two  of  the  large 
irders,  each  measuring  2t5  ft.  and  weighing 
50  tons,  and  which  were  not  fixed , were  ” blown 
own, and  the  pier  on  which  they  mutually  rested 
as  snapped  asunder  like  a thread,  and  the  iron 
ork  upon  it  crumpled  up  like  burnt  paper.” 
he  pier  next  to  it  was  also  destroyed.  The 
amage  is  estimated  at  3,000i. 

The  New  York  papers  give  the  verdict  of  the 
nroner’s  jury  concerning  the  burning  of  the 
irooklyn  Theatre.  The  jnry  strongly  censure 
be  management  for  the  lack  of  responsibility 
nd  discipline  among  the  employes,  the  inade- 
uatenesB  of  the  appliances  for  eitinguiahing 
res,  the  overcrowding  of  the  stage  with  old 
cenery,  and  the  closing  of  the  means  of  exit  from 
he  dress-circle.  The  jury  append  a recotn- 
lendation  that  in  the  erection  of  theatres  there 
hould  be  a brick  wall  extending  from  the  roof, 
ividing  the  stage  from  the  auditorium,  with  the 
dditional  provision  of  a fireproof  screen,  which 
cold  be  used  to  shut  off  the  stage  from  the 
aditorinm  in  case  of  fire. 

The  tower  of  the  parish  church  of  Coyohuroh, 
ear  Biidgend,  fell  down  on  the  10th  ulb., 
estro^ing  the  south  aisle  and  an  barnionium, 
nd  disturbing  several  monuments.  The  body 
f the  church  was  restored  a few  years  ago,  bat 
he  tower  was,  it  is  said,  neglected  for  want  of 
unds. 

On  the  14fch  nit,  the  well  or  tank  of  the  new 
asbolder  which  is  being  constructed  for  the 
Jorporation  of  Middlesbrough  ou  the  Marshes 
ave  way.  The  excavations  had  been  proceed, 
pg  for  several  months,  and  concrete  walls  bad 
ast  been  got  in  round  the  foundations.  The 
reight  of  the  outside  earth  appears  to  have 
tressed  heavily  on  these  walls,  which  were  not 
ble  to  bear  the  pressure.  The  loss  to  the  Cor- 
toration  will  be  very  considerable. 

On  the  12bh  ult.  two  buildings,  situate  in  a 
'ard  in  Sidney-street,  Sheffield,  fell  down.  There 
ras  no  loss  of  life.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
ecent  heavy  rains  had  undermined  the  founda- 
ions. 


Restoration  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey. — The 
National  Committee  ” for  promoting  the 
estoration  of  Tewkesbory  Abbey  are  making  an 
ppeal  for  funds  to  enable  them  to  complete  the 
rork  of  restoring  this  fine  specimen  of  Medimval 
Tcbitecture  to  something  of  its  former  grandeur. 
L meeting  will  be  held  in  the  library  of  Lambeth 
’alaoe  (by  permission  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
erbury)  on  this  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  March,  at 
hree  o’clock  p.m,,  to  promote  this  object. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Hadley. — A stained  . glass  window  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Millington,  of 
Ketley,  has  just  been  placed  in  the  chancel  of 
Hadley  Church.  It  consists  of  two  lights  and 
tracery,  and  the  subject  selected  is  the  blessing 
of  his  sons  by  Jacob.  The  window  baa  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.  in  the 
Decorated  style. 

Hurley. — Two  memorial  windows  have  been 
lately  fixed  in  the  old  Normao  church  of  St. 
Mary,  Hurley,  Beiks,  one  of  them  in  memory  of 
the  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Wethered,  who  died 
in  18(17.  The  glass  is  painted  by  Messrs.  Claytou 
& Bell. 

Ewell. — A sfcained.glass  window  has  just  been 
placed  in  the  chancel  of  Ewell  parish  church. 
The  chief  subject  is  the  Descent  from  the  Cross. 
This  occupies  three  lights  of  the  window  ; on 
either  side  of  it  are  representations  of  Christ 
breaking  bread  with  the  two  disciples  at  Emmaus, 
and  John  the  Baptist  pointingout  Jesus  as  ” The 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world.”  This  window  is  by  Capronnier,  of 
Brussels,  and  it  bas  cost  357L 

Belchamp  Walter. — A painted  window  (by 
Messrs.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne)  has  just 
been  placed  in  the  church  by  the  Rev,  J.  St. 
Clere,  of  Belohamp  Hal),  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
George  Washington  Brownlow,  artist. 

I'rtHon. — A new  painted  window  has  just  been 
placed  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary’s  Chnrob, 
Tattoo.  It  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell.  The  subjects  are  four  in  number,  with 
appropriate  legends  attached.  First,  the  Resur- 
reotion  ; second,  the  final  charge  of  St.  Peter; 
third,  our  Lord’s  appearance  to  St.  Thomas ; 
fourth,  the  Saviour  and  the  disciples  in  the 
storm  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  The  cueped 
heads  of  the  window  are  filled  with  canopies. 

Wolverhampton.  — The  St.  Peter's  Magazine 
(Wolverhampton)  says  that  the  last  window  on 
the  south  side  of  the  old  churoh  chancel  bas 
been  reserved  since  1869,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Staveley  Hill,  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass  as 
a memorial  to  his  parents.  Mr.  Hill  died  in 
Augnst,  1872,  and  in  October,  1875,  Mr.  Staveley 
Hill  directed  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell  to  prepare 
a design  from  the  text  “ Mercy  and  truth  have 
met  together ; righteousnees  and  peace  have 
kissed  each  other.”  After  some  delay,  the 
design  was  completed,  and  forwarded  in  July 
last.  Subject  to  some  alterations,  the  late  rector 
approved  of  it;  but  Mr.  Hill  rejected  it,  as  not 
being  at  all  what  he  wanted,  and  subsequently 
requested  Dr.  Sebastian  Evans  to  prepare 
another  design  on  the  same  text.  This  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  late  rector,  and  be,  not  being  able 
to  appreciate  its  beantiea  for  an  ecclesiastical 
boilding,  asked  the  opinion  of  the  church  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Christian,  on  the  two  designs  of  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell  and  Dr.  Sebastian  Evans  respec- 
tively.  It  was  given  as  follows  : — ■“  The  design 
of  the  latter  is  very  unsuitable  for  a church 
window,  and  too  materialistic  in  treatment  for 
the  subject  proposed.  The  drawing  of  the 
figures  also  is  bad,  the  bodies  and  feet  not 
belonging  to  each  other,  and  they  seem  to  me 
utterly  wanting  in  anything  like  spiritual 
character.  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell’s  design  is 
not  good  in  several  of  its  details,  but  the  treat- 
menb  of  the  subject  is,  I think,  far  more  satis- 
factory than  in  the  other  case,  and,  with  proper 
care  and  instmetions,  I doubt  not  bnt  that  they 
could  produce  from  the  sketch  a suitable  and 
beautiful  window.”  This  criticism  was  for. 
warded  to  Mr.  Hill,  who  has  since  intimated 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  proceed  with  the 
execution  of  the  window. 

Acton. — The  large  west  window  in  All  Saints’ 
Church  has  recently  been  filled  with  stained 
glass,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Powell  Bros., 
of  Leeds.  It  contains  six  subjects  illustrating  the 
life  of  Moses,  commencing  with  the  institution 
of  the  Passover,  and  concluding  with  Moses 
addressing  the  multitude.  The  cost  was  4001. 


New  Saw-mills:  Coleraine  and  West 
Hartlepool. — New  saw-mills  have  been  erected 
at  Coleraine  by  Messrs.  Bellas,  and  commenced 
working  on  the  19th  nit.  The  facilities  for 
timber  importation  at  West  Hartlepool  have 
naturally  caused  the  erection  of  several  large 
saw-mills  in  that  town,  and  to  their  number 
another  is  now  to  be  added.  A site  five  acres  in 
extent  has  been  secured  to  the  east  of  Belle  Vue, 
and  the  erection  of  a large  saw-mill,  with  all  re- 
quisite machinery,  is  intended  to  be  immediately 
commenced.  The  proprietor  is  Mr.  C.  Brown. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Hay. — A new  British  School  bas  been  opened 
at  Hay,  Breconshire.  The  struotnre  is  substan- 
tially built  of  native  stone,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  lined  with  brick.  It  is  furnished 
with  varnished  deal  desks  and  forms,  manufac- 
tured by  Mr.  Lewes,  of  Ross.  Accommodation 
ia  provided  for  120  children.  The  architects 
were  Messrs.  Haddon,  Brothers,  Hereford  ; and 
the  contractor  Mr.  James  Webb,  of  Hay.  The 
total  cost  is  about  570L 

Tarporley. — On  the  5th  nit.,  a school  to 
accommodate  100  children,  and  of  the  type 
koown  as  British  Schools,  was  opened  at  Tar- 
porley. By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ralph  Hard- 
ing, of  Capetown,  a suitable  site  was  obtained  on 
Rhuddal  Heath.  The  committee,  who  were  the 
principal  supporters  of  the  project,  were  in  a 
measure  their  own  architects,  and  when  they  had 
brought  their  plans  to  maturity,  let  the  contract 
for  the  work  to  Mr.  Amos  Cookson,  who  com- 
menced building  in  August  of  last  year.  The 
internal  woodwork  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Fleet,  of  Kelsall.  The  building  is  of  red  brick, 
and  after  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  The 
whole  of  the  work,  molading  the  interior  fittings, 
has  been  executed  for  about  5001. 

Middlesbrough. — The  suite  of  buildings  which 
has  been  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Pease  & Co.,  for  the  use  of  the  Middles, 
brough  High  School,  has  been  formally  opened 
and  handed  over  by  the  donors  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  town.  Only  the  centre 
block  is  at  present  completed,  but  it  is  intended 
to  add  a wing  at  each  side  so  soon  as  the  growth 
of  the  town  demands  and  warrants  it.  The 
building  is  in  tbe  Gothic  style,  and  is  builc  of 
red  pressed  bricks,  relieved  with  moulded  atone 
strings.  In  the  centre  is  a clock-tower,  rising  to 
the  height  of  100  ft.,  and  surmounted  with 
wrought-iron  cresting  and  finials.  The  clock  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Gillett  & Bland,  of  Croydon. 
The  roofs  of  tbe  building  are  covered  with  dark 
Westmoreland  slates,  with  bands  and  diaper- 
work  of  greeu  Westmoreland  and  red  ridge-tiles 
and  cresting,  Tbe  front  doors  are  of  oak, 
moulded.  Immediately  within  the  front  door  is 
a spacious  hall,  on  the  right  and  left  of  which 
are  rooms  for  the  boys  to  hang  their  hats  and 
coats  in.  At  the  end  of  this  hall  are  lavatories 
for  the  boys.  l‘o  the  left  is  a corridor  leading 
to  the  boys’  class-rooms.  On  the  first-floor  of 
the  left-hand  wing  are  the  boys’  olass-rooms  and 
school-roora,  the  latter  being  a lofty  room, 
lighted  by  three  large  windows  on  each  side. 
The  roof  over  this  room  is  supported  by  five 
principals  of  pitch  pine,  cat  and  moulded.  Tbe 
girls’  department  has  the  same  number  of  class- 
rooms on  the  ground. floor  and  first-floor  as  the 
boys’  department.  There  is  also  a range  of  lava- 
tories and  closet,  constructed  on  Underbay’s 
patent.  The  lavatories  are  by  Finch,  of  London, 
and  the  gas-fittings  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son, 
Peard,  & Co.  The  rooms  are  warmed  by  Boyd’s 
hygiastio  stoves.  The  contract  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  bnilder,  Middlesbrough. 
The  cost  of  the  buildings,  so  far  as  at  present 
constructed,  is  over  10,0001. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Salcot. — Attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to 
the  church  in  the  outlying  district  of  Salcot, 
Essex,  and  the  tower  being  tbe  only  portion  of 
the  edifice  fonnd  to  be  worth  preserving,  bas 
for  the  last  two  or  three  months  been  in  the 
bands  of  the  church  restorer.  Owing  to  tbe 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  neglect,  the  building  had 
suffered  very  much  from  settlements  at  variona 
periods,  and  was  at  last  found  to  be  in  almost  a 
dangerous  condition ; so  much  so,  that  the 
two  buttresses  on  the  north  and  south  sides  were 
obliged  to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt  iu  rubble 
and  Bath  stone.  The  large  fissures  or  cracks 
east  and  west  have  been  filled  up,  tbe  walls 
having  been  previously  secured  by  tie-irons. 
Tbe  dilapidated  battlemented  parapet  has  been 
restored,  and  coped  with  Bath  stone  moulded 
coping  :”the  pantiled  roof  removed,  and  a massive 
oak  flat  roof,  covered  with  stoat  sheet  lead,  sub- 
Btitnbed,  in  accordance  with  tbe  original  con. 
struotion,  with  outlets  through  carved  stone 
gargoyles.  The  expense  has  been  chiefly  borne 
by  tbe  rector,  tbe  Rev.  F.  Watson,  and  his  sister  ; 
and  the  works  have  been  carried  out  nnder  the 
superintendence  of  tbe  diocesan  surveyor,  Mr. 
Fred.  Chancellor,  of  Chelmsford,  and  executed 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Grimes,  of  Colchester. 

Sudbury. — The  restoration  of  St,  Gregory's 
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Chnroh,  Sodbary,  is  rapidly  progressing,  tho  con- 
tractors  being  Messrs.  Grimwood  4 Sons  and  E. 
Keogb  for  tbo  stonework,  and  Mr.  E.  Green  for 
the  plastering,  floor,  &o.  The  monumental  slabs 
are  being  carefully  preserved,  and  are  being  re- 
laid  in  the  south  aisle. 

Middleton-iri’Teesdale. — The  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land  baa  promised  the  sum  of  2,CKX)l.  for  the  new 
church,  which  there  is  a prospect  of  being 
speedily  commenced.  The  Sector  offers  a site 
and  5002.  on  the  completion  of  the  obancel,  and 
it  is  expected  that  other  liberal  oontributions 
will  be  forthcoming. 

Halifax. — Some  time  ago  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was 
called  upon  to  inspect,  and  report  upon  the 
restoration  of,  Halifax  parish  ohnroh.  Sir 
Gilbert  has  just  sent  down  a ground  plan  and 
interior  view  of  the  restored  ebnroh,  and  has 
promised,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  complete 
nnd  transmit  bis  report  and  estimates.  A para- 
graph, which  has  gone  “ the  round  of  the  press,” 
stating  that  his  estimate  has  been  received,  and 
that  he  fixes  40,C00l.  as  the  cost  of  the  restora- 
tion, has  no  foundation  in  fact. 

Brighton. — The  Chapel  Royal,  Brighton,  was 
reopened  on  the  6t,h  ulc,,  after  extensive  altera- 
tions. The  chapel  was  built  io  the  Georgian 
period.  All  who  remember  what  the  building 
was  like  a little  over  a year  ago, — -with  its  un- 
comfortable  and  anoient  high  pews — will  find 
the  appearance  of  the  interior  entirely  changed. 
The  restoration  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr,  A.  Blomfield,  architect,  by 
Messrs.  G.  Lynn  & Son,  of  Brighton.  The 
building  has  been  re-seated  throughout,  the 
gallery  above  the  Communion-table  removed, 
the  front  of  the  other  galleries  repaired  and 
generally  improved,  the  windows  altered,  and 
provision  made  for  the  organ  and  choir.  The 
total  cost  has  been  2,5002.,  exclusive  of  ohurcb 
furniinre.  The  ‘‘royal  pew”  no  longer  exists. 
The  side  windows  and  skylight  have  been  filled 
with  stained  glass,  and  the  gasfittings  have  been 
improved  by  Mr.  R.  Shrivel!,  of  London.  A 
teredos  has  been  erected,  and  the  chancel  has 
been  decorated  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & 
Bayne,  by  whom  some  paintings,  including  cue 
representing  ” The  Good  Shepherd,”  have  been 
executed.  The  accommodation  of  the  ohurcb 
has  not  been  decreased,  for  though  the  west 
gallery  has  been  removed,  the  space  formerly 
occupied  by  the  vestry  under  thesoutheru  gallery 
has  been  thrown  into  the  building,  and  nearly 
900  persons  can  be  seated. 

BarroW’Upon-Trent. — The  old  parish  church  of 
Barrow-on-Trent  was  re-opened  on  the7ch  ult., 
after  re-seating  and  re-fittiog.  The  square  and 
unsightly  pews  have  been  replaced  by  modern 
open  sittings  of  stained  and  varnished  wood. 
The  ponderons  gallery,  which  blocked  up 
the  west  end,  has  been  removed,  opeuing  the 
western  arch  and  window.  Messrs.  Lilley  & 
Son,  Ashby  - de  • la  - Zouob,  carried  out  the 
works. 

Stepney.  — Christ  Church,  Jamaica  - street, 
Stepney,  was  consecrated  on  the  3rd  inst.  by 
the  Bishop  of  London.  The  church  has  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
by  Messrs.  Downs  & Co.,  of  Southwark. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHDRCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Tudhoe.  — The  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
Tudhoe  has  been  re-opened,  after  being  re- 
decorated. A new  altar  has  been  placed  in  the 
chancel.  It  is  from  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Mayer  & Co.,  Munich;  the  material  is  carved 
oak,  and  its  cost  is  estimated  at  6002. 

London. — The  restoration  of  St.  Etheldreda’s 
Chapel,  Ely-place,  having  been  steadily  carried 
on  through  the  last  eight  months,  has  thus  far 
resulted  in  the  excavation  of  the  crypt  under- 
Death,  and  fitting  it  for  divine  service,  and  in  the 
repair  of  the  roof  from  end  to  end.  The  plaster 
coiling  having  been  removed,  the  oak  timbers  of 
the  bigh-pitebed  roof  stand  out  to  the  eye  just  as 
they  did  when  first  put  np  600  years  ago.  In 
a few  places,  where  the  ends  of  the  old  beams 
were  decayed,  fresh  oak  timber  has  been  spliced 
and  dovetailed  into  them,  so  that  the  lofty  pitch 
of  the  roof  has  been  retained.  The  tie-beams 
aud  hammer-beams  are  new,  and  new  boards  of 
oak  have  been  laid  on  the  rafters  throughout. 

Harbome. — The  opening  of  St.  Mary’s  Retreai, 
the  new  oburoh  of  the  Fassionist  Fathers,  at 
Harbome,  took  place  on  the  6th  alt.  The 
niiseion  at  Harbome  was  oommenced  in  1870, 
when  the  Fathers  purchased  the  old  Methodist 
Chapel : but,  as  their  duties  increased,  it  was 


found  to  afford  insufficient  accommodation,  and 
the  residence  and  grounds  of  Mr.  Ralph  Heaton 
were  taken  by  them.  Adjoining  the  house,  which 
serves  as  a most  oommodioos  residence  and 
monastery  for  the  reverend  gentlemen,  a 
neat  aud  substantial  church  has  been  ereoted. 
It  will  accommodate  400  persons,  and  is 
Early  Decorated  in  style,  adapted  to  the 
materials  need.  The  exterior  is  of  red  bricks, 
and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  green  mottled 
slates.  The  interior  is  of  cream-coloured  brick, 
pointed  with  red.  Bands  of  buff  terra  cotta, 
made  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Canning,  of  Tamwortb, 
are  built  in  with  the  brickwork.  The  work 
throughout  is  simple  in  character,  and  the  chief 
ornamental  features  aro  the  west  and  north 
windows  of  the  nave,  which  display  some  geo- 
metric  tracery.  These,  and  all  the  other  win- 
dows,  are  filled  in  with  tinted  cathedral  glass,  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Gay,  of  Bristol.  The  nave  and 
chancel  are  23  ft.  wide,  and  tbo  total  length  of 
the  nave  is  02  fc.  Tho  south  aisle  is  62  ft.  by 
12  ft.,  terminated  by  a chapel  of  the  same  width, 
and  10  ft.  long,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Sacred 
Heart.  At  the  west  end  is  a gallery  for  the 
organ  and  tho  choir.  The  sacristy  is  20  ft.  by 
15  ft.,  and  is  placed  at  tbo  south  of  the  building. 
It  is  cooueoted  by  a corridor  with  the  monastery. 
Under  it  is  a vaulted  chamber,  containing  the 
beating  apparatus  supplied  by  Mosers.  Redfern, 
of  Hanley.  Tho  open  timber  roof,  gallery,  and 
dado  round  the  walls  of  the  church  and  sacristy, 
and  all  the  woodwork,  aro  executed  in  pitch  pino. 
The  benches  in  the  church  are  of  the  same 
material.  The  west  front  faces  the  main  road, 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  nave  and  aisle  is  an 
octagonal  turret  containing  the  staircase  leading 
to  the  gallery,  and  above  is  an  arcaded  belfry  in 
stone,  terminated  by  a stone  spire.  The  entire 
oost,  inclndiog  benches  and  fittings,  is  4,0002. 
Messrs.  Barnsley  & Sons,  of  Birmingham,  are 
the  builders,  and  Messrs.  Duou  & Hansom,  of 
Nowcastle-on-Tyne,  are  the  architects,  Mr.  R. 
L.  Boulton,  of  Cheltenham,  has  executed  the 
carving. 
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A Manual  of  the  Historical  Dei'elopment  of  Art. 
By  G.  G.  Zerffi,  Pb.D.,  F.R.S.L.  Hardwicke 
& Bogue. 

This  book  is  intended,  we  are  told  by  the  author 
(who  has  been  for  souio  years  a lecturer  in  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  at  South  Ken- 
I aiogton),  to  ‘‘suggest  and  excite  to  the  study  of 
\ art-history  ” in  schools  aud  colleges.  Dr.  Zerffi 
seems  to  aim  at  connecting  art  with  ethnology 
I and  history  more  directly  than  is  usually  at- 
! tempted.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is,  as  he 
I says,  a unity  in  the  progress  and  development  of 
a race,  and  that  its  art  cannot  properly  be  con- 
i sidered  as  a thing  apart  from  and  unconnected  with 
I the  geographical  situation  and  social  character  of 
I the  people.  We  are  all  beginning  to  see  this 
' now ; all  who  think  at  all,  at  least.  We  do  not 
' know  that  Dr.  Zerffi  throws  any  new  light  on  the 
I subject  iu  this  book,  and  perhaps  that  was  hardly 
' intended  ; and  wo  must  regard  it  as  putting  in  a 
j compact  form  what  is  already  recognised.  This 
j end  would  perhaps  have  been  better  attained  if 
j the  author  bad  aimed  more  at  simpHoity  of  style 
I and  confined  bis  subject  more  within  the  limits 
I which  the  size  of  the  volume  would  seem  to 
suggest.  As  it  is,  the  book  is  full  of  very  large 
ideas,  which  there  is  not  room  to  develop  or  work 
out  properly,  and  we  think  to  a student  taking 
it  np  to  gain  a first  idea  of  art  history  it  would 
prove  rather  puzzling  than  instructive.  A small 
treatise  on  snch  a subject  should  keep  a very 
definite  line,  but  Dr.  Zerffi  branches  off  to  so 
many  illustrations  from  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  see  what  be 
is  driving  at ; and  some  of  bis  analogies,  each  as 
that  between  the  bubble  and  the  Indian  tope, 
are  probably  rather  fanciful  than  real.  We 
should  like  to  see  upon  what  specimens  Dr. 
Zerffi  founds  his  six  varieties  of  tbo  Doric 
style;  considering  the  limited  number  of 
Doric  buildings  of  which  remalus  exist, 
we  should  call  that  rather  over-refining. 
The  book  is  far  too  full  of  long  words,  in. 
troduoed  for  no  adequate  purpose  except  to 
impress  the  reader  with  an  idea  of  the  author’s 
learning.  How  much  the  better  are  we  for  being 
told  that  ” Everything  is  either  stereometric  or 
planimetrio”  ? Very  likely  it  is.  We  dare  not 
dispute  with  an  author  who  seems  to  have  so 
much  dictionary  at  bis  fingers’  ends.  But  iu  all 
this  there  is  pretentiousness.  We  have  always 
a Buspioion  of  books  full  of  these  big  Anglo- 
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Greek  expressions,  which  serve  only  to  dete 
young  readers,  oi*  to  make  them  think  they  ari 
learning  something  very  wonderful,  when  matter 
of.fact  statements  are  concealed  under  all  thi 
verbiage.  Such  writing  argnes  that  the  antho  d 
is  thinking  more  of  himself  than  of  his  readers 
We  can  see  no  Fense,  either,  in  the  affectation  o 
patting  aside  the  recognised  English  form  o 
Greek  words,  and  writing  ‘‘Kyrus”  and  “Kcu 
taurs”  and  “Dirkc,”  instead  of  “Cyrns”  one 
” Centaurs ” and  ” Dircc,”  &o.  Todoaoia  roalh 
obliterating  a part  of  tho  distinctive  character  o 
the  English  language  in  its  method  of  altering 
and  assimilating  Greek  words,  and  disturbs  al 
our  associations.  Besides  it  is  not  even  oonsieti 
ently  done  ; for  if  we  were  to  have  the  Greel 
word,  it  ought  to  be  ” Kuros,”  not  ‘‘  Kyrna.” 

The  preface  is  taken  up  a good  deal  with  tht 
subjects  discussed  in  the  Art  section  of  the  las’ 
Social  Science  Congress,  under  the  head  of  fout 
questions,  which  the  author  tells  us  ho  answeret 
by  anticipation  in  his  lectures  at  the  xirt-Train  j 
iog  School.  He  summarieea  his  answers  bore;l 
however,  and  in  the  main  wo  do  not  differ  frortl 
them,  and  are  entirely  with  him  in  tho  opinioil 
that  if  people,  instead  of  running  after  old  chioot 
Medimval  candlesticks,  or  old  pictures  that  cani 
scarcely  be  seen  (this  last  we  must  take  ctnr 
grano)  would  spend  more  in  providing  greatei 
opportunities  and  encouragement  for  our  owe 
artists,  they  would  be  doing  more  for  art.  And 
we  quite  concur  also  in  his  closing  remark,  tbai 
such  a collection  as  the  South  Kensington  is  s 
better  commentary  upon  lectures  than  any' 
book-illustrations  can  be.  People  should  see 
things  with  their  own  eyes  if  they  want  to  under.i 
stand  them ; but  it  must  bo  remembered  thail 
every  one  does  not  live  within  reach  of  great] 
museums.  Iu  his  comments  on  the  fourth  of  thdl 
“ Social  Science”  qaestions,  as  to  the  infloenoe  onl 
society  of.deoorativo  art,  Dr.  Zerffi  falls  into  thdl 
common  error  of  exaggerating  the  horrors  o)| 
modern  taste.  He  says,  among  other  things,  tbalt 
“ wo  have  ooarseoliina  frogs  and  liz'rds,  crabs  on 
lobsters,  from  which  we  eat  our  fruit  or  fish  ; or  a 
life-like  salmon  with  staring  eyes  is  brought  onl 
our  table,  its  back  takes  off,  aud  we  scoop  out: 
the  real  cooked  salmon  with  which  its  inside  isii 
filled.”  What  Dr.  Zerffi  may  have  seen  we,  oi 
coorse,  cannot  tell,  but  we  can  only  say  that  wheres 
we  dine  we  do  not  now  see  such  things,  and  an 
far  as  our  experience  goes  they  would  bo  scoutedi 
as  vulgar  even  by  those  who  moke  no  profeesion 
of  artistic  taste  or  principle.  Plenty  of  weak, 
senseless,  poor  ornament  there  is  to  be  seen.i 
doubtless,  but  nothing  so  bad  as  this,  unless  il< 
bo  in  the  honaea  of  those  who  may  claim  the. 
disbinotion  of  being  in  every  sense  ” vulgar 
and  when  the  author  adds,  “form  of  dish,  as^ 
sooiation  of  ideas,  and  action  of  the  host,  arei 
more  woithyof  anthropophagi  than  of  oiviiisedi 
beings,”  we  wonder  more  than  ever  from  what* 
section  of  “civilised”  society  he  draws  his 
experience. 


VARIORUM. 

“The  Amateur  Mechanic’s  Practical  Hand.) 
book,”  by  Arthur  H.  G.  Hobson  (Longmans),  isj 
addressed  to  the  amateur  engineer,  and  treatsi 
of  the  lathe,  drilling  and  planing  machines, i 
how  to  moke  n horizontal  engine,  and  snchi 

like. Fcr  the  “City  of  London  Directory,”. 

1877  (Collingridge),  special  pains  appear  to  have; 
been  taken  with  the  compilation  of  each  section,! 
and  efforts  made  to  render  the  work  as  free  from! 
error  a s it  is  possible  in  a book  containing  enchl 
multifarious  information.  A glance  at  the  con-j 
tents  will  show  that  the  work  is  arranged  on  a plan] 
different  from  that  of  any  other  volume  of  the] 
kind,  and  that  nothing  has  been  omitted  likely 
to  be  useful.  In  addition  to  the  usual  directory, 
information,  which  is  of  tho  amplest,  the  Official 
Directory  furnishes  details  as  to  the  public  offices 
and  officials  of  the  City,  both  municipal  and 
parochial.  At  the  present  time,  when  the  ancienh 
guilds  of  the  City  occupy  so  much  public  atten.:! 
tioD,  tbo  information  contained  in  the  Livery 
Companies  section  will  be  found  peculiarly 
valuable.  The  Commercial  Companies  seotiou 
will  be  seen  to  furnish  the  latest  obanges  in  the 
personnel  of  the  respective  directorates  as  well  as 
the  last  dividends  of  all  the  important  com^ 
panies, — some  of  tbo  lattor  declared  so  late  as 
February,  1877. 


Trees  iu  Loudon  Thoroughfares.— The 
Newington  Vestry  has  decided  lo  plant  trees 
along  Keunington  Fark.road,  aud  also  alongi 
New  Kent-road. 
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IE  HOTAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AECHITEOTS’ 
GOLD  MEDAL:  1877. 

It  is  rumoured  tbat  the  President  of  the  Institute 
11,  on  Monday  next,  be  named  as  the  recipient  of  this 
nour.  You,  Sir,  wilt  tnow  how  far  this  is  correct; 
t if  true,  though  one  can  have  uotliing  whatever  to  urge 
sinst  the  respected  president  personally,  yet  I should 
0 to  protest  against  a step  which  I cannot  think  “ well 
osidered,’'  aud  for  the  following  reasons  : — 
rhe  Council  of  the  R.I.B.A,,  of  which  the  president  is 
turallv  the  head,  suggests  cpon  whom  the  hononr  of  the 
>ld  Medal  should  be  bestowed,  and  although  we  can 
idily  understand  the  president  protesting  against  any 
lira  on  bis  behalf  in  such  a case,  yet  if  he  is  overruled, 

0 factremsins  that  be  is  practically  (or  is  at  least  a 
rty  to)  conferring  an  honour  upon  himself. 

1 am  aware  there  is  a precedent  for  this  course;  un- 
rtuuatrlyit  seems  likely  to  become  stronger,  nntil  we 
n imagine  it  shortly  becoming  the  role.  Most  certaioly 
■ member  of  the  body  awarding  the  medal  should  be  the 
eipient.  No  matter  how  worthy  he  may  be,  all  will 
nfesa  such  a pha^e  has  an  ugly  appearance. 

If  rumour  is  in  this  instance  correct,  I trust  the  present 
iminee  may  have  sutEcient  moral  courage  to  decline  an 
'nour  which,  bestowed  under  such  circumstanoes,  may 
uost  be  considered  a doubtful  one. 

A JUNIOR. 


^isttllanea. 

Newspaper  Press  Pand.  — Tlie  annaal 
iiieral  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  News- 
iper  Press  Fund  took  plaoo  on  the  24th  ult., 
the  offices  of  the  Association,  Lord  Houghton, 
e preeidenb  of  the  Fund,  in  the  chair.  The 
mnal  report  and  balanee-sheet  for  the  year 
iding  December  Slst  last  stated  that  the  new 
embers  elected  during  the  year  numbered 
'ty,  while  nineteen  had  been  removed  from 
le  roll  for  non-payment  of  snbsoripfcions, 
ivee  had  resigned,  and  there  had  been  eight 
jaths.  The  roll  now  presented  an  aggregate 
357  members,  249  being  resident  in  London 
id  108  in  the  provinces.  The  existing  life 
embers  were  fifty-nine.  The  grants  during 
leyear  were  forty. six,  and  the  amount  awarded 
L6J.  The  total  grants  since  the  formation  of 
10  fund  bad  been  266,  and  the  amount  awarded 
3992.  9d.  6J.  The  Marquis  of  Hartington,  M.P., 
IS  consented  to  take  the  chair  at  the  anniversary 
stival,  on  Saturday,  May  5th  next,  at  Willis’s 
ooms.  The  following  additions  were  made  to 
10  rales:— “That  every  annaal  member  who 
IS  paid  his  annual  subscription  of  one  guinea 
r fifteen  oonseoutive  years  shall  thenceforward 
i deemed  a life  member,  and  entitled  to  all 
e rights  and  privileges  of  life  membership." 
rhat  any  annual  member  may  become  a life 
ember  on  tendering  at  any  time  the  difference 
‘tween  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  bis  sub- 
riptions  already  consecntively  paid  and 
n gnineas."  “That  every  applicant  for  life 
embersbip  may,  on  election,  have  the  option 
paying  the  subsoription  of  102.  lOs.  by  ex- 
nding  it  over  three  years,  in  sums  of  32.  lOs. 
sr  annum." 

English  Iiandscape  Art. — At  a meeting  of 
e Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine 
rts,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  22nd  inet., 
r.G.  F.Teniawood,  F.S.A.,  gave  a lecture  upon 
English  Landscape  Art  in  the  Past  and  Present 
mturios."  Mr.  B.  L.  Mosely,  LL.B.,  occupied 

0 chair.  The  lecturer  commenced  by  showing 
e debased  condition  of  art  at  the  first  part  of 
e last  century,  and  how  foreign  ascendency 
leoted  the  taste  of  the  day.  Detailing  the 
rly  beginning  of  English  art,  he  pointed  to 
3garth,  Wilson,  Reynolds,  aud  Gainsborough 
the  instruments  of  its  revival.  Placing  Wilson 
the  founder  of  the  English  Landscape  School, 
d noting  his  immediate  followers,  he  traced 

1 course  to  its  culmination  at  the  time  of 
irner.  Comparing  the  characteristics  of  men 
later  date,  be  conclnded  by  reference  to  the 
uses  inflnenoing  its  growth  in  modern  times. 
The  Turners’  Company  and  Technical 
iacatiou. — This  company,  according  to  the 
ty  Press,  have  issued  their  programme  for  the 
mpetition  for  prizes  in  hand  turning  for  general 
d for  horologioal  purposes.  Medals  and  prizes 
th  the  freedom  of  the  company  for  those  who 
ke  first  prizes  will  be  awarded.  For  this  pur- 
se a sum  of  502.  has  been  voted  by  the  court 
which  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutta  baa  kindly 
ded  252.  An  exhibition  of  specimens  will  be 
Id  at  the  Mansion  Honse  in  October,  and  the 
izes  will  be  presented  by  the  Right  Hon.  the 
rd  Mayor. 

Mycenge. — Mr.  William  Simpson,  who  has 
sn  specially  commissioned  by  the  proprietors 
the  Illustrated  Lojidon  News  to  make  sketches 
the  recent  discoveries  at  Mycenm,  has  arrived 
Athens. 


Holborn  Improvement  Scheme. — In  reply 
to  Mr.  Kay  Shattlewortb,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  asked  with  reference  to  the  Holborn 
Improvement  scheme,  dated  November  19,  1875 
(named  in  the  return  No.  294  of  last  Session), 
nndet  the  Artisans’  and  Labourers’  DwellingF- 
Improvement  Act,  1875,  what  had  been  the  fate 
of  that  scheme.  Sir  J.  Hogg  said  the  scheme  wai^ 
not  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Board  has  brought  in  a Bill,  v.-hich  has  just  been 
read  a second  time,  for  the  purpose,  among 
others,  of  widening  Gray’s-inn-Iane,  and  the 
property  thus  required  will  include  a great  por- 
tion of  the  unhealthy  dwellings  which  were  com- 
prised in  the  scheme,  and  in  these  oiroumstances 
the  Board  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  deposit 
a new  scheme. 

Hilton’s  “ Our  Lord  Crowned  with 
Thorns." — In  the  Consistory  Conrt,  Sir  James 
M.  Hogg  and  Mr.  Payne,  the  churchwardens  of 
St.  Peter’s,  Eaton-equaro,  applied  for  a faculty 
to  sell  a picture,  painted  by  Mr.  W.  Hilton,  aud 
presented  by  the  British  Institution  when  the 
chnrch  was  opened  in  1826,  of  “ Onr  Lord 
Crowned  with  Thorns.”  It  was  originally  placed 
over  the  communion-table,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved  to  the  north  transept,  where  it  was  hardly 
seen.  The  picture  had  been  lent  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  Sir  Francis  Grant  had  made  an 
offer  of  1,0002.  for  it.  The  Chnrchwardens  were 
anxious  to  dispose  of  the  same,  and  invest  the 
parobase-money  in  Consols,  and  apply  the 
dividends  to  the  ornamentation  of  the  church. 
The  application  was  granted. 

The  Royal  Academy. — In  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  20ch  ult.,  Mr.  G.  Noel,  replying 
to  Mr.  Goldsmid,  said  that  negotiations  were  in 
progress  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy 
for  the  purchase,  out  of  the  interest  of  the  funds 
bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr.  Chantrey,  of  a picture 
which  was  to  become  the  property  of  the  nation 
if  suitable  room  was  provided  for  it  by  the 
Government,  At  the  present  moment  there  was 
ample  room  in  the  National  Gallery  to  provide 
accommodation  for  sculpture  or  pictures,  bub  if 
at  any  future  time  the  collection  should  become 
much  larger  the  Government  would  have  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  finding  additional  accom- 
modation. 

Fall  of  a Gallery. — An  accident  occurred 
on  the25tlinlt.  at  the  Marine  and  Locomotive 
engine  works  of  Messrs.  Hawthorne  & Co.,  New- 
oaetle-on-Tyne.  In  the  erecting-shop  of  the 
locomotive  department  the  usual  large  number 
of  men  were  engaged  at  work  when  an  extensive 
gallery,  consisting  of  wood  and  supported  by 
iron  girders,  fell  without  warning,  and  a number 
of  workmen  were  buried  in  the  ruins.  Heavy 
pieces  of  machinery  also  fell  with  the  gallery, 
and  the  removal  of  these  was  a work  of  much  ; 
difficulty,  so  that  the  extrication  of  the  unfortu- 
nate men  proceeded  but  slowly. 

The  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Skyring,  Surveyor. — 
This  gentleman,  whose  name  is  known  in  con- 
nexion  with  “ Skyring’s  Builders’  Price  Book,” 
died  at  his  residenoe,  Stamford  Hill,  on  the  17t'h 
ult.,  iu  his  Slst  year.  The  “Price  Book"  was 
projected  by  Mr.  Skyring’a  father,  who  published 
the  original  edition  67  years  ago.  It  still  appears 
annually,  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  Mr. 
Skyring’s  fellow-workers,  Mr.  F.  Fisk.  The  late 
Mr.  Skyring  held  several  appointments  in  the 
City  of  London  as  surveyor,  bnt  had  retired  for 
some  time  from  the  active  duties  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

Technical  Education. — A meeting  of  City 
companies  interested  in  this  subjeot  has  been 
held  at  the  Drapers'  Hall  to  make  efforts  for  the 
promotion  of  technical  education.  The  course 
suggested  is  to  establish  a central  technical 
University,  with  affiliated  schools  of  instruction 
in  connexion  with  the  various  industries  carried 
on  in  the  suburbs  of  London  and  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Another  Good  Theatre  Gone  Wrong. — At 
night,  on  January  27,  a fire  broke  out  in  the 
Academy  of  Music  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  destroy- 
ing the  entire  building  together  with  five  stores. 
Fortunately  no  performance  was  in  progress. 
The  loss  will  probably  amount  to  S150,000  or 
^200,000. 

Pour  Encourager  les  Antree. — A remark- 
able incident  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
authorities  at  Lower  Gornal,  Scotland.  For 
some  time  five  generations  have  resided  in  one 
bouse,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  85,  next  55,  third  30, 
fourth  17,  and  the  fifth  a few  weeks  old.  They 
are  all  females;  some  of  them  are  widows. 


City  and  Spitalffelds  School  of  Art. — A 
oouree  of  lectures  has  been  arranged  for  art 
students  and  others  who  may  be  desirous  of 
receiving  information  concerning  the  various 
employments  connected  with  art  and  design 
in  which  they  might  find  occupation.  They  will 
be  given  on  the  evenings  of  the  first  four  Thurs- 
days in  March  by  Mr.  N.  H.  J.  Westlake,  F.S.A., 
Vlr.  Thomas  Chatfeild  Clarke,  Mr.  G.  Aitchison, 
B.A.,  and  Mr.  Charles  L.  Eaatlake. 

Birmingham  Branch  of  the  Architectural 
Association. — On  the  20th  ult.  a meetingof  the 
members  was  held  at  their  rooms,  Bennett’s 
Hill.  The  ohalr  was  occupied  by  the  President 
(Mr.  Yeoville  Thomason),  and  a lecture  on 
“Internal  Decoration"  was  delivered  by  Mr.  J. 
W.  Tonks.  The  lecturer  described  and  compared 
the  decoration  of  the  Birmingham  Town-hall 
and  that  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  oon- 
trasting  the  evident  effort  at  unity  of  design  in 
the  former  with  what  he  considered  the  respect- 
able tameness  of  the  latter. 

British  Archmological  Association. — At 
tbe  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Associatioo  last  week, 
Mr.  George  Godwin  in  the  chair,  after  the  exhU 
bition  of  a number  of  very  interesting  objects, 
with  descriptive  particulars,  Mr.  J.  R.  Planobe, 
Somerset  Herald,  read  a critical  paper  on  the 
picture  in  the  National  Gallery  called,  “The 
Battle  of  St.  Egidio,"  and  attributed  to  P. 
Uccello.  We  will  give  the  pith  of  his  observa- 
tions in  our  next. 


TENDERS 

For  the  errclion  of  the  Foresters'  Arras  and  shop 
adjoiniDg,  at  Goose-green,  Dulwich,  for  Messrs.  Morgan, 
Bros.  Mr.  Gordon  Stanham,  architect 


Beltwell £1,036  0 0 

Hearle&Son 3,975  0 0 

Adamson 3,175  0 0 

Hockley S.l.iO  0 0 

Downs 2,939  0 0 

Bhapley  2,833  0 0 


For  pipe  eewera,  in  the  psrish  of  Battersea,  for  the 
Board  of  Works  for  the  Wandsworth  District ; — 

Sheepcot  Hope  Blocdel 

Lane.  Street.  • Street. 

Pearson  & Kaaipliiig  355  0 0 ,,,  236  0 0 396  0 0 

Bertf 353  0 0 ...  237  0 0 ...  456  0 0 

Taylor  & Brown 304  0 0 ...  199  0 0 ...  377  0 0 

Jackson  300  0 0 ...  250  0 0 ...  616  0' 

Foard  29i  0 0 ...  183  0 0 ...  294  10' 

Thompson  & Bon  ...  233  0 0 ...  164  0 0 ...  391  O' 

Torkineton 233  0 0 ...  163  0 9 ...  297  0 0 

Deuyer 217  15  0 ...  297  6 0 ...  377  15  0 

King  (accepted,  all)  211  10  0 ...  163  10  10  ...  412  6 0 

Pizzey  202  0 0 ...  193  0 0 ...  435  0 0 

Corry 192  6 3 ...  231  10  0 ...  314  17  0 

Turtle  A Appleton...  — ...  41-1  0 0 ...  — 


For  the  reconstruction  and  eitensien  of  pier  at  Fast- 
bourne,  for  the  Directors  of  the  Eastboorue  Pier  Com- 
pany. Mr.  E.  Birch,  enein^er.  Quantities  supplied  by 


Messrs.  K,  L.  Curtis  & Sons : — 

Harwood  £9,777  0 0 

Williams  k Co 8,550  0 0 

Laidlaw,  8ons,  & Caine 8,396  0 0 

Phillips  8,100  0 0 

Head,  Wrightson,  & Co.*... 6,935  0 0 

• Accepted. 


For  building  a factor?  in  St.  Peter’s-sqoare,  Hackney- 
road,  for  J.  H.  SiwarJs,  esq.  Mr.  W.  Mundy,  archi- 
tect : — 

Croker  £893  0 0 

F.  & J.  Wood  843  0 0 

Thomason 845  0 0 

Nightingale  760  0 0 

Batclieluer  753  0 0 

Hearle  . ,.  723  0 0 


For  additions  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Morton's  manufactory,  Mill- 
wall.  Mr.  William  Eve,  architect: — 

Crabb  £1,430  0 0 

Nieser  ..  1,334  0 0 

Sheffield  1,293  0 0 

Woodward 1,310  0 0 

Salt  1,175  0 0 

Williams  & Howe*  917  0 0 

* Witnarawn  in  consequence  of  error. 


For  alterations  to  No.  61, 
Ponton  AGuugb,  architects. 
Pugaly  ... 

Church  & PhilLps 

Dowling 

Clarke 

Wilkins 

Stevens  & Bastow 

Chorley  

Eastabrpoke  & Son.... 
Lewis  & EJbrooko  .... 
Munro... 

Humphries 

Davies 

Stevens  & Gardiner..,. 
Wilkins  & Son  


Broad-street,  Bristol.  Messrs- 
. Quantiiies  supplied 

£860  0 0 

..  792  8 0 

788  10  0 

. 788  0 0 
..  764  0 0 
,.  750  0 0 

747  10  0 

735  0 0 

. 723  19  0 

714  6 0 

679  3 0 

675  0 0 

667  15  0 

643  0 0 


For  alterations,  for  Mr.  Robert  Beardall,  at  No,  110, 
Oxford-street.  Mr.  George  Edwards,  architect:— 

Banders  0 0 

Siimpaon  & Co 720  0 0 

Aitchison  & Walker 719  0 0 

Scharien  (accepted)  692  0 0 


For  works  to  the  King  s Arms  luu,  ohepherd’e  Market, 
Mayfair,  for  Messrs.  Watney  & Co. 

Lamble  £243  0 0 

Hockley 233  0 0 

Ghmwood  & Sods  220  0 0 
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For  &dditioD0  to  Sprincfield  Lodee,  for  Mr.  B.  J, 
Hudson.  Messrs.  Lamb  & Choich,  architects.  Qaantities 
supplied  : — • 

Hockley  £1,075  0 0 

BhearnjSD  $63  0 0 

Qoddea  877  0 0 

Long 870  0 0 

Aviss  & Co 860  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  boya’  and  girls'  schools  in  con' 
nexion  with  the  Martyrs'  Memorial  Church,  8t.  John' 
■treeUroad,  Clerkenwell,  Mr.  Jesse  Christian  Hiikius, 
irchiteof. 

Staines  & Son  £1,982  0 0 

Bayes,  Bros,,  & Allen 1,800  0 0 

Ebbage 1,799  0 0 

Cowland,  Bros 1,692  0 0 

For  additions  to  schools.  Lower  Park. road,  Peokham, 
for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  E.  Robson,  archi- 
tect. Mr.  W.  H.  Barber,  surveyor 

Roberts  £4,819  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 4,759  0 0 

Hobson  4,724  0 0 

Nightingale  4,711  0 0 

Jerrard  4,659  0 0 

Thompson  4,656  0 0 

Downs 4,644  0 0 

Tyermann  4,600  0 0 

Tongue  .,...  4,553  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  A Hill  4,454  0 0 

For  new  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel,  Winterton,  Lin- 
colnshire. Mr.  Ranger,  architect 

Parker £2,150  0 0 

Button 2,100  0 0 

Lumley 2,100  0 0 

Eiohardson,  Bros 2,000  0 0 

Bray  (accepted)  2,020  0 0 

For  buildiagtatb-room,  and  Iterations  at  Green-street, 
Bethnal-green,  for  Mr.  Brad  rook.  Mr.  Mundy,  arcW- 
tect: — 

Anley  £456  0 0 

Nightingale  430  0 0 

Batchelder 423  0 0 

Thomason  399  o 0 

Beale  397  10  0 

Hearle 339  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  schoolrooms  to  the  Victoria 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  St.  John's  Wood.  Mr.  Chas.  Bel!, 


AroMtect; — 

Bresly  £1.809  10  0 

Tarrant  & Sons 1,737  0 0 

Tavener  & Son  1,708  0 0 

Scrivener  ft  White  1,704  0 0 

Densbam  ft  Sons  1,697  0 0 

Bnrford  1,632  0 0 

Hackworth l,6J4  0 0 


For  com  stores  ana  oasinonses  at  itsinnam,  for  Messrs. 
Wakrley.  Mr.  John  Drake,  architect.  No  quantities 
•npplied : — 

Jeffreys  (too  late) £2,100  0 0 

Gates  1,879  0 0 

Callnnd  1,855  0 0 

Naylsr i,833  0 0 


for  400  children.  Mr.  James  Hicks,  architect  : — 

Peters  ft  Treleaven £1,170  0 0 

Cliiton  ft  Pengelly  1,140  0 0 

Trounson  ft  Peters  1,100  0 0 

Nettle  & Dellbridge 1,070  0 0 

Mills  ft  Bellman  1,067  0 0 

Julian  ft  Sons  (accepted)  900  0 0 


children.  Mr.  James  Hicks,  architect ; — 

Clifton  ft  Pengelly £491  14  0 

Trounson  ft  Peters 458  1 6 

Peters  ft  Treleaven 456  16  0 

Mills  Bellman  424  4 7 

Nettle  ft  Dellbridge  407  0 0 

Julian  ft  Sons  (accepted)  400  0 0 


For  works  to  premises  for  Messrs.  Jones,  Brothers, 
Holloway.  Mr.  A,  E.  Hughes,  architect: — 


Williams  ft  Sons  £1,598  0 0 

Grimwood  ft  Sons 1,608  0 0 

Grover 1,494  0 0 

Watson,  Bros 1,444  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  mission-hall,  Creek-street,  Deptford, 
for  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Wigner  and  the  Bnilding  Committee. 
Mr.  Rdward  Clarke,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Gammon  ft  Sons  £2,213  0 0 

Cain  ....  2,143  4 0 

Macey 2,066  0 0 

Allpress  2,000  0 0 

Hil*,  Higgs,  ft  Hill 1,982  0 0 

Cocks  ft  Co.  1,887  0 0 

Green  1,877  0 0 

Eider  ft  Son  1,823  0 0 

For  three  cottages  at  Mere,  Wilts,  for  Mr.  Mejrick 
Bankes.  Mr.  William  Wing,  architect  :— 

Hooper  £66)  0 0 

Farthing  (accepted)  695  0 0 

The  Seysael  and  Uetallic  Iiava  Asphal 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Pooltj 
B.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  dan 
oonrses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  oo 
sheds  and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tnn.roon 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  [Adtt.] 

Whitland  Abbey  Oreen  Slates. — The 
Qnarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pi 
duoing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantit 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  sampl 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGE 
Clynderwen,  R.8.O.,  CarmartheoBhire.  [AdT! 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Radcliffe's  School, 
Steeple  Aston,  Oion,  for  the  Governors  of  the  Charity. 
Mr.  William  Wing,  architect  — 

Hoperaft  ft  Bennett £480  IS  3 

Hoperaft  ft  Austin  414  0 0 

T.  Hoperaft  412  0 0 

EgUaton  & Grant  (accepted)  400  0 0 

Blue  Biooflng  Slates  are  delivered,  iu  ft 
truck-loads,  free  to  any  railway  station  in  Gre 
Britain,  direct  from  the  North  Wales  Qaarrie 
by  J.  SESSIONS  »k  SONS,  Gloucester,  w 
will  quote  current  prices  and  terms  up 
application. — [Adtt.] 
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The  object  for  wblelitbii  Company  liMtcbliabed  IstbcUaanfactare 

CDs  Luwive'c  Patont  UarbUs.  which  bear  an  ezqnlilla  poliab,  quite 
eqna  to  tba  rarer  and  more  eoally  Icrelgu  inaiblea  in  brilliancy  and 
elegance  of  appearance,  wbtlat  tbey  can  be  delivered  in  the  marhet 
at  oue-fonrtb  the  price,  aud  in  manycaees  at  aooetleae  than  painting 
eigTainiDg,  aod  nut  exceeding  Aaphalta. 

ALBO  FOR  THB  BaLB  OP  REAL  MARBLES,  TILBS.  CBMBN'TB, 
8TOVK9,  SLATK8,  BRICKS,  or  other  inauufaclaree  ineldenial  to 
the  bniineaa  of  the  Company,  and  tor  toppijing  and  Siting  up  auch 
Bamifactorea. 

The  Ailtdelal  Maiblse  are  applicable  to  all  decorative  purpoaee,  and 
•an  )»  manafactuied  into  every  coaceivable  ebape  into  which  marble 
la  or  can  be  applied.  Tbey  are  perfect  leo-eimile*  of  all  tbe  different 
Tarietiei  of  marble,  tfaeeolonr  iMiog  blended  and  veined  in  tbe  thlck- 
neu  a’ d depth  of  the  material  ae  in  marble  itaelf.  and  are  not  merely 
tnrface  Imitatiooe.  like  graining,  or  the  colonra  floatedon  esamelled 
alate.  Tbey  can  be  aawn,  dreaaed,  and  poliahed  equal  to  tbe  very 
tnest  and  meet  coatly  maiblo.  They  are  Inflnrtely  luparlor  to  any 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 


Scagliola,  or  any  other  imitation  marble,  and  combine  with  greater 
caeapaeaa  of  production  thead  vantage  of  boiog  harder,  more  manage- 
able. aud  more  eaaily  applied. 

being  formed  on  THB  CO-OPBRATIVB 
PRI.NCIPLB,  IT  13  INTENDED  TO  SUPPLY  NONE  BUT 
SHARE  HOLDERS. 

The  Sharea  are  limited  to  If.  eaoh,  and  every  Builder  holding  not 
lAAR  than  F^VE  wUl  be  entitled  to  the  following  great  advancagea  not 


MARBLES,  AETIFXniAL  MARBLES,'  STOVES.  T1LK3,  SLATES, 
BEICKS.  CEMENTS,  Ac  from  the  Company'a  Stock,  being  allowed 
upon  the  wbole,  aay  SIX  MONTHS'  CREDIT  WITH  DISCOUNT. 

S.  The  Company  dealing  largely  In  all  the  above  materiala,  and  not 
having  to  obtala  their  proBU  eicliulvely  from  one,  w<il  be  able  to 
offer  each  arlide  at  fully  SO  per  eeat.  below  any  other  houae,  and 
cheaper  for  ilx  raontha'  credit  than  can  now  be  obtained  for  eaah. 

3.  It  le  conOdaQlly  expected  that  20  per  cent  dividend  will  be  paid, 


and  the  advantage  offered  to  purchasing  abarebolders  would,  I 
moat  catea,  be  equal  to  SO  per  cent,  on  their  loveatment. 

4.  The  Company  intend  liaulng  a price-cun-eiit  every  month  i 
enable  their  ahareholdera  to  become  belter  acquainted  with  tt 

flactuationa  ot  tbe  markeU  (fur  eatiroaiet,  he.) 

BuUdera  dmironi  of  obtainlog  the  aloreeeld  advantagee  for  tb 
coming  Spring  and  Summer  aaaaoiu,  abuuld  apply  for  Share*  wilhoi 


Every  Information  and  facility  for  Inqulrfea  wilt  bo  afforded  I 
appticaata  at  tba  Company’a  Offlcea,  whore  SPECIMENS  OF  TH 
ARTIFICIAL  MARBLES,— manulaetured  and  In  ilaba,— may  I 
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A Neiv  Worh  on 
Venice, 

K a novelette  oontainiog 
some  of  the  worst  and 
best  of  his  writing,  Balzao 
has  represented  a yonng 
noble,  the  last  descendant 
of  one  of  the  old  Venetian 
families,  mnsing  sadly 
over  the  contrast  between 
the  past  and  the  present. 
As  he  glided  dreamily 
along  the  canal  in  Lis 
gondola,  enjoying  the 
tnodern  consolation  of  a 
cigar,  “Emilio  could  not 
but  think  of  the  days 
when  the  Memmi  Palace 
bad  blazed  with  light  at 
every  window,  and  re- 
sounded with  music  hoard 
far  over  the  waves  of  the 
Adriatic ; when  gondolas 
by  the  hundred  were  to 
be  seen  moored  to  its 
painted  posts,  and  the 
water-laved  steps  were 
ihe  landing-place  for  all  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Republic  crowding  in  together  j when  the  saloons 
uid  galleries  were  gay  with  an  assemblage 
ntrigning  and  intrigued  with”  (inirig'u4e  et 
''.ntrxguo.nt)  ; “ when  the  great  banqueting-hall, 
'□rnisbed  with  festive  tables,  and  its  open  colon- 
Qades  filled  with  musio,  seemed  to  contain  all 
Venice  coming  and  going  on  the  staircases  that 
resounded  with  mirth.  The  art  of  the  best  sculp- 
tors  from  age  to  age  was  shown  in  the  bronzes 
which  carried  here  the  elegant  or  sumptuous  vases 
brought  from  China,  there  the  candelabra  with 
thousands  of  lights.  Every  country  had  coa- 
bributed  something  to  the  gorgeous  display  of  the 
walla  and  the  ceilings.  To-day  the  walls, 
Sespoiled  of  their  rich  hangings,  the  ceilings 
bare  and  gloomy,  seemed  silently  to  mourn. 
Gone  were  the  turkey  carpets,  the  lustres  fes- 
tooned with  flowers,  the  statues,  the  pictures, 
the  mirth,  and  the  money,  that  great  vehicle  of 
mirth  ! Venice,  that  London  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
was  falling  to  pieces  stone  by  stone,  man  by  man. 
Ihe  dank  vegetation  on  the  base  of  the  palace, 
which  swayed  to  and  fro  with  the  motion  of  the 
water,  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  a prince  like  a 
black  fringe  which  nature  had  attached  as  a 
sign  of  death.  Finally,  a great  English  poet  had 
come  there  to  feed  upon  Venice,  like  a crow  on 
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a dead  carcass,  to  croak  over  it  in  lyric  poetry, 
that  first  and  last  langnage  of  societies,  the 
stanzas  of  a Da  Profandis.  English  poetry 
thrown  in  the  teeth  of  a city  that  had  given 
birth  to  Italian  poetry  ! . . . . Poor  Venice ! ” 
Ths  musings  of  Prince  Emilio  represent  the 
more  shaded  side  of  what  gives  to  Venice  in 
modern  eyes  so  much  of  its  enduring  charm.  In 
its  great  days  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
attractive,  perhaps  the  most  attractive,  city  of 


the  modern  world.  Its  peculiar  situation  as  the 
link  between  the  West  and  the  East, — the  “ ex- 
haustleaa  East,”  as  Byron  calls  it,  and  as  it  really 
must  have  seemed  then, — and  its  no  less  peculiar 
piotoresqoeness  of  site  and  surroundings,  must 
have  given  a strange  and  varied  interest  to 
Venice,  in  the  high  tide  of  its  gay  existence,  and 
surrounded  its  gaiety  even  then  with  a kind  of 
rioh  and  poetic  charm.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  interest  of  the  place  is  not  far 
deeper  now  than  it  ever  was  in  the  great  days 
of  the  Eepublio.  As  its  outward  aspect  derives 
the  more  beauty  from  the  ever  present  reflections 
and  shifting  lights  of  the  water  from  which  it 
rises,  so  its  poetic  interest  in  decay  is  rendered 
all  the  stronger  from  the  reflection  of  the 
memories  of  its  gorgeous  past.  As  we  tarn  to 
the  first  page  of  the  book  which  is  before  us,* 
we  find  that  we  have  unwittingly  dropped  into 
almost  the  very  phrase  of  the  author.  Venice, 
he  says,  adds  to  the  historic  interest  of  its  past 
“Tattraib  de  Tart,  la  curiosite  de  la  situation, 
la  singularite  de  son  origine,  le  prestige  qu’un 
passe  plein  de  grandeur  donne  fatalement  k an 
monde  resto  tout  enbier  deboat,  mais  qui  semble 
avoir  perdu  son  iime  et  sa  vie,  et  ne  presenter 
plus  que  le  majestuenx  decor  d’on  immense 
theatre  dont  la  sc^ne  est  restee  vide.”  Even 
under  the  bright  sun  which  glares  and  sparkles 
upon  everything,  the  cit/  of  St.  Mark  keeps  a 
sort  of  elegiac  eadness  of  aspect.  A residence 
at  Venice,  he  thinks,  will  hardly  harmonise  with 
the  mind  of  any  one  who  is  enamoured  of  the 
bright  side  of  life  aud  the  stir  of  society ; but  to 
those  whom  ciroumstances  or  temper  have  led 
to  a different  turn  of  mind,  Venice  has  an  in- 
explicable  charm,  in  the  clearness  of  its  atmo- 
sphere, the  silvery  light  which  plays  over  it,  the 
steel-like  glitter  of  the  lagunes,  the  softness  of 
the  Venetian  speech,  the  nights  as  clear  as  the 
days,  “et  le  je  ne  sals  quoi  qui  chante  au  cceur 
et  dans  le  oiel  etsur  les  eaux.” 

M.  Charles  Triarte,  who  writes  thus  sympa- 
thetioally  about  modern  Venice,  is  known  already 
in  connexion  with  the  snbject  as  the  author  of  a 
charming  work,  half  history,  half  fiction,  called 
“La  Vie  d’un  Patricien  de  Veniae,”  in  which  he 
has  given  a sketch  of  the  social  life  of  the  city 
in  its  great  days.  He  now  comes  before  us  as 
the  illustrator  of  the  history  of  the  place  rather 
on  its  artistio  side ; for  though  his  work  includes 
“ Histoire,”  illuatratiou  is  its  main  object,  and 
his  history  is  not  much  more  than  a summing 
up,  with  occasional  more  detailed  accounts  of 
special  crises  in  the  narrative.  The  book  must 
be  'regarded  as  illustrative;  as  the  narrative 
proceeds,  we  have  engravings  and  woodcuts 
which  bring  before  us  the  places  and  scenes 
mentioned,  from  the  portrait  of  Dandolo,  and 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Marino  Faliero,  to  the 
likeness  of  Daniel  Manin,  president  of  the 
Republic  of  Venice  in  1818,  and  “ the  last  great 
political  name  in  its  history  ” ; the  speotaoles 
and  frock-coat  of  this  modern  Doge  contrasting 
oddly  with  our  associations  with  the  past. 

* Veoise  : Histoire,  Arts,  Industrie,  La  Ville,  La  Tie. 
Par  Ctarles  Yriarte.  Paris  ; Kothschild, 


Whether  it  is  possible  to  say  anything  new 
about  Venice  from  an  artistio  point  of  view,  our 
readers  will  perhaps  doubt.  That  M.  Yriarte 
has  some  qualifications  for  doing  this, — that  he 
has  a keen  eye  for  generalising  artistic  charac- 
teristics,— is  evident  from  his  remark  in  the 
opening  chapter  as  to  the  abnormal  character  of 
things  Venetian.  Not  only  is  the  order  of  things 
apparently  reversed  or  confused  in  the  scenic 
effect  of  the  place,  so  that  “ one  knows  not 
whether  lagnne  is  sky,  or  whether  sky  is  water,” 
but  even  “ things  the  most  real  and  solid  are 
paradoxical ; in  the  architecture  the  solids  are 
carried  by  the  voids,  and  tho  exquisite  em- 
broidery of  Medimval  carving  supports  halls  and 
palaces  of  massive  walling.  AU  the  principles 
of  art  are  violated,  and  yet  from  this  there 
results  an  art  peculiar  and  charming,  which 
Venice  has  stolen  from  the  East  while  putting 
at  the  same  time  her  own  stamp  and  impress 
upon  it.” 

The  chapter  on  the  arohitecture  of  Venice 
naturally  begins  with  Torcello,  which  is  rather 
inadequately  illustrated,  considering  its  unique 
interest,  and  the  author  proceeds  then  to  discuss 
St.  Mark’s,  and  the  extent  and  degree  of  its 
Oriental  connexion  in  regard  to  style.  He 
notices  some  objections  to  the  theory  that  some 
of  the  work  was  done  by  Byzantine  hands,  but 
oonclndes,  as  is  inevitable  in  the  face  of  many 
of  the  details  of  the  church,  that  Byzantine  taste, 
at  least,  if  not  Byzantine  workmen,  must  have 
largely  influenced  the  work. 

The  crypt  of  St.  Mark,  of  which  we  reproduce 
the  illustration,  is,  we  believe,  not  often  visited* 
It  is  more  distinctly  Eastern  than  any  other 
part  of  the  building,  and  dates,  according  to 
M.  Yriarte,  from  the  ninth  century,  and  its  close 
oonnexIoQ  with  Byzantine  arohitecture  is 
obvious  in  the  style  of  the  capitals,  though 
the  vaulting  approaches  more  to  Gothic 
obaraoter.  The  commencement  of  the  work  is 
attributed  to  the  Doge  Partecipazio,  in  829,  and 
he  left  directions  to  his  son  Giovanni,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  office,  to  place  in  the  crypt  the 
remains  of  St.  Mark,  brought  about  that  time 
from  Constantinople  by  Bouo,  tribune  of  Mala- 
mccco,  and  by  Rustico  da  Torcello.  As  the 
crypt  is  below  tho  level  of  the  lagnne,  it  became 
gradually  inundated  with  water,  and  for  a long 
period  all  celebration  of  service  in  it  was  con- 
sequently abandoned.  lu  1563  there  was  an 
attempt  at  restoration,  which  ended  in  nothing ; 
and  in  160i  it  was  determined  to  raise  the 
images  of  the  saints  that  adorned  the  altar 
which  were  then  under  water,  but  which  were 
successfully  recovered,  aud  deposited  in  the 
treasury  of  the  oborob. 

Up  to  1800  all  attempt  at  restoration  was 
abandoned,  but  towards  that  time,  in  making 
some  repairs  to  the  high  altar  of  the  church,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  strengthen  the  sub* 
structure  on  which  it  rested,  aud  it  was  in  doing 
this  that  the  crescent  of  the  patron  saint  of 
Venice  was  discovered  (in  1811).  Up  to  1866  the 
floor  of  the  crypt  was  still  under  water,  but  at 
length  the  engineers,  MM.  Meduna  and  Milesi, 
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ccd(  rived  succeesfnlly  to  render  the  orypt 
wa'erbi^ht  by  a specially-prepared  cement. 
Thfy  opened  means  of  ventilation  to  keep  the 
a'r  ciroolatin.'  in  the  crypt,  and  it  is  now  easily 
Eocesslble,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
LBcient  remains  to  be  seen  In  Venice.* 

Of  the  smaller  illnstrations  of  details  of 
early  Venetian  architeotare  given  in  the  book, 
we  select  three.  The  first  is  the  piece  of 
sculptnre  representing  two  peacocks  drinking 
from  a font,  which  is  found  in  the  wall 


of  a palace  on  the  Grand  Canal.  The  connexion 
of  Venice  with  the  East  is  again  significantly 
indicated  by  this  omblematio  sculptnre,  which  is 
found  in  nearly  the  same  form  at  St.  Sophia,  at 
the  chorch  of  the  Theotocos,  and  also  at  St. 
Vitale,  at  Ravenna,  an  edifice  always  recognised 
as  distinctly  Byzantine  in  its  style  and  detail. 
The  accompanying  illustration  of  one  of  the 
capitals  from  Torcello,  that  centre  of  so  much 


architeotnral  history,  is  a remarkable  and  nn- 
usaal  instance  of  the  blending  of  Claesto  and 
Gothic  feeling  in  detail  j the  form  of  the  Classic 
acanthus-leaf  being  still  preserved,  bat  used  with 
something  of  the  freedom  and  natural  growth 
which  characterise  Gothic  foliage.  The  other 
capital  is  a very  elegant  and  beautiful  example 
of  a Romanesque  type  from  the  building  called 


the  House  of  tie  Apcstles;  a type  still  retaining 
clear  traces  of  its  Classic  origin,  and  soggesting 
a mode  of  treatment  and  outline  which  might 
even  now  be  further  developed  into  something 
new  and  original,  as  well  as  enitable,  in  the 
design  of  capitals. 

The  Gothic  period  of  civil  architecture  in 
Venice  is  well  illustrated.  Some  few  of  the 
illustrations  have  appeared  in  previous  years  in 
our  pages;  all  refer  to  buildings  well  known. 
Renaisfance  architecture  at  Venice  forms  the 
subject  of  a separate  chapter,  which,  we  may 


A detailed  account  of,  and  eriiioism  on,  the  architee. 
lire  of  the  main  church  ofPt,  Mark  will  be  found  in  the 
SuilJer,  to].  aiTii.,  pp.  37  and  77 


observe,  is  headed  by  an  engraving  of  Mr. 
Wallis’s  picture  of  a sailor  showing  an  antique 
to  two  Venetian  senators,  which  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  nnder  the  title  “ From 
Naxos,”  and  is  given  here  without,  as  far  as  we 
notice,  any  recognition  of  the  artist  or  allusion 
to  bis  name.  The  author  obaerves  that  the  very 
same  position  between  east  and  west,  which  led 
to  the  adoption  of  an  Oriental  taste  in  the  Gothic 
work  of  Venice,  also  made  that  city,  the  centre  of 
so  much  foreign  travel  and  foreign  intercourse, 
quick  to  take  op  the  nowly-awakened  infiuence 
in  classioal  literature  and  art,  And  at  the  same 
time  it  may  be  said  that  no  city,  not  even 
Florence,  turned  to  account  the  new  motives  sup- 
plied by  Classic  arohitecture  in  so  romantic  and 
picturesque  a manner,  The  library  of  St.  Mark 
has,  it  is  trne,  something  of  the  staid  and  formal 
character  which  belongs  more  especially  to  the 
forms  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  practised  at 
Florence  and  Rome,  and,  elegant  as  it  is,  is  a 
somewhat  weak  building  msthetically,  as  it  turned  ; 
out  to  be  practically.  But  in  such  a building  as 
the  Spinelli  Palace  wo  see  the  most  charming 
and  effective  combination  of  Classio  refinement 
with  Gothio  playfulness  and  variety,  illustrated 
again  in  the  Palazzo  Dario  and  the  Casa  Giu- 
detti.  No  form  of  window  has  been  more  copied, 
and  seems  more  constantly  satisfactory  to  the 
eye  and  the  judgment,  than  that  in  which,  in  the 
Spinelli  Palace,  the  idea  of  Gothic  tracery  was 
carried  out  with  a Classic  treatment ; and  one 
may  well  be  disposed  to  ask,  why  the  mere  00m. 
pliment  of  bare  imitation  baa  been  paid  to  this 
form  of  window  design ; why  no  one  has  tried' 
to  work  out  from  this  hint  Classio  traceried 
windows  with  the  same  elaboration  and  richness 
which  characterises  Gothic  tracery.  There  is,  in 
fact,  quite  a mioe  of  hints  for  original  treatment, 
not  yet  developed  or  worked  out,  in  this  quasi. 
Gothio  Renaissance  of  Venice,  the  charm  of 
which  even  constant  repetition  has  hardly 
availed  to  obliterate,  and  which  might  well 
furnish  the  ground-work  and  suggestion  for  a 
greatdeal  of  novel  design,  eminently  suited  both 
to  the  requiremonta  and  climate  of  the  modern 
cities  of  northern  and  western  Europe. 

Under  the  chapter  on  sculpture  comes  a good 
deal  that  might,  from  onr  point  of  view,  be  put 
under  the  head  of  architecture ; architectural 
decorative  design,  at  least.  M.  Triarte  draws 
attention  to  the  special  form  which  sculpture  so 
largely  assumes  in  Venice,  that  of  mural  monu- 
ments in  churches.  As  a typical  example  of 
these  he  refers  to  Leopardi’s  tomb  of  the  Doge 
Vendramini;  and  we  give  his  illustration  of 
this  singularly  elegant  and  appropriate  design, 
and  may  append  the  author’s  remarks  there- 
upon.* 

” The  sepulchral  monument  of  the  Doge  Ven. 
dramini,  in  the  church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo,  opens  admirably  the  series  of  works  of 
this  kind,  which  we  may  class  as  belonging  to 
the  Renaissance.  The  work  is  that  of  Leopardi, 
who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  was  already  at  that  time  in  the  full 
plenitude  of  his  talent.  This  same  Leopardi 
was  a worker  in  metal  (fondeur')  ; it  is  to  him 
that  we  owe  the  admirable  bases  of  the  masts 
which  rise  before  the  portal  of  St.  Mark’s,  and 
carry  the  standards  of  the  Republic.  A distinctive 
element  in  the  Renaissance  period  is  this  multi- 
plicity of  talent  among  the  artists;  this  one  was 
professedly  a metal-founder,  since  it  is  to  him 
that  wo  owe  the  execution  of  the  celebrated 
statue  of  Colleoni  in  the  Piazza  Giovanni  e 
Paolo,  designed  by  the  famous  Andrea  Verocchio; 
nevertheless,  though  a practical  workman,  be 
showed  himself  great  enough  as  an  artist  to 
be  able  to  claim,  both  as  his  oomposition  and 
execution,  the  famous  candelabra  of  the  Aca- 
demy; the  tomb  of  Vendramini,  which  is  no 
mere  sepulchre,  but  a monument  complete  in 
all  its  conception  and  distribation  ; the  direction 
of  the  constrnction  of  S.  Justioia  at  Padua  ; and 
a considerable  number  of  works  demanding  at 
once  the  knowledge  of  the  architect,  sculptor, 
and  painter,  without  taking  into  account  his 
practical  acquirements.  At  the  same  time  that 
he  cast  the  Colleoni  horse,  be  scnlptured  the 
exquisite  pedestal  npon  which  it  stands,  proud 
and  fiery;  and  neither  the  Lombardi,  nor  Berga- 
meeco,  nor  Antonio  Rizzo,  could  go  further  than 
he  in  science  of  arrangement,  taste  in  compo- 
sition,  certainty  ofexecution,  and  profonnd  know- 
ledge  of  modelling,” 

” This  funeral  monument  of  the  Doge  Vendra- 
mini  is  one  of  the  most  pore  in  taste,  perhaps, 
of  all  Venetian  works  of  art;  it  has  all  the 


♦ See  p.  238. 
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nobleness  and  grace  of  the  antique,  with  a 
restraint,  a reserve,  in  the  midst  of  variety, 
which  is  perhaps  superior  to  Greek  art,  pre« 
sumptuons  as  such  a judgment  may  appear. 
The  Bcienoe  of  proportion  is  here  at  its  height, 
and  it  is  impossible,  among  the  pompous  and 
disordered  compositions  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  dry  productions  of  the  pre- 
vious centuries,  to  restrain  our  admiration  for 
the  great  period  when  a metal-worker  of  genius 
was  capable  of  designing  such  a che/  d’ojuvre,  of 
putting  it  into  execution,  and,  working  as  a 
sculptor  on  his  own  architectural  composition,  of 
adorning  it  with  such  a number  of  figures, 
allegorical  statues,  portraits  of  patricians,  theo- 
logical virtues,  images  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints, 
chimeras  and  symbols  which  go  so  well  with  the 
monument,  that  one  feels  at  once  that  one  sole 
thought  and  one  inspiration  of  genius  havo 
created  this  work,  carried  into  execution  by  one 
sole  hand.” 

Perhaps  M.  Yriarte’s  criticism,  or  rather  1 
applause,  is  a trifle  too  enthusiastic  ; but  of  the  1 
great  merit  of  the  monument  in  regard  to  ; 
general  conception,  and  the  spirit  and  variety  of 
the  details,  there  can  be  no  question ; and  the  i 
fact  as  to  the  status  and  occupation  of  the  artist  : 
us,  as  he  says,  highly  significant  of  the  healthy  . 
state  of  art  at  the  period.  In  a subsequent  1 
page  the  author  draws  a contrast  between  such  1 
a monument  as  this  and  the  more  pompous  and  : 
pretentious  monumental  works  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  decadence  of  the  Renaissance  : — “ Ces 
iramenses  machines,  dont  I0  monument  da 
Pesaro  dea  Frari  eat  le  plus  curienx  type, 
tonchent  an  dolire  d’imaginabion.  L’orgneil 
bumain  n’a  plus  de  borne,  il  Ini  faut  des  mauso- 
lees  Babyloniens."  The  specimen  to  which  he 
refers,  however,  is  a modest  work  of  art,  so  far  1 
as  idea  and  conception  are  concerned,  compared 
with  some  of  the  “immense  maohines”  whioh 
are  to  be  found  in  our  own  Abbey,  which, 
nevertheless,  are  not  without  a certain  historical 
interest. 

The  separate  chapters  devoted  to  the  aoconnb  i 
of  the  Lombardi,  Vittoria,  and  Leopardi  are 
among  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  letter- 
press, and  constitute  a good  summing-up,  in  a 
not  too  diffuse  form,  of  the  main  faota  concerning  . 
the  lives  and  works  of  artists  with  whom 
England  (and  perhaps  France)  is  less  familiar  1 
than  with  some  names  of  no  greater  real 
eminence.  In  the  chapter  on  Leopardi  some  par- 
ticulars about  the  celebrated  chieftain  Colleoni, 
whose  statue  he  cast,  are  illustrated  by  a fac-  < 
simile  of  the  portrait  wbioh  forms  the  frontis-.  • 
piece  to  bis  life,  by  Pietro  Spino,  and  which  is  by  ' 
far  the  best  and  most  cbaracteristio  of  all  the  : 
illustrations  in  the  book.  It  is  a truly  remarkable  : 
head,  with  an  almost  savage  expression  of  force 
and  determination.  In  general  the  illustrationa  : 
of  the  smaller  details  are  better  than  the  views,  . 
Those  given  of  some  of  the  well-known  palaces 
on  the  canal,  though  effective  in  general  treat- 
ment and  free  in  style,  are  too  sketoby  and  nn- 
certain  in  regard  to  tho  archiceotural  detail. 
The  book  is  not  yet  completed,  what  wo  bava 
been  noticing  being,  we  believe,  about  half  of 
the  whole  issue  contemplated.  It  will  form, 
when  complete,  a very  comprehensive  survey  oF 
the  history  and  the  character  of  Venice  as  a city, 
and  a very  convenient  collection  of  illustrations 
of  Venetian  art  and  architecture,  whether  as  a 
memorandum  of  past  visits  or  a hint  for  future 
ones.  The  large  number  of  handsome  and  ex- 
pensive works  of  this  class  whioh  are  got  np  in 
France,  and  which,  we  are  aesored,  find  a large 
sale  and  prove  a profitable  ootlay,  is  certainly  re- 
markable, Such  a work  would  be  an  almost 
certain  loss  in  this  country,  or  would  only  be 
published  by  subscription. 


An  Important  Industry  Threatened. — 
According  to  a Newcastle  paper,  the  craft  of 
railway  spring.makers  ia  threatened  with  a very 
seriona  competition.  A new  circular  spring  has 
been  invented  ; it  is  made  entirely  by  machinery, 
and  is  said  to  be  free  from  many  defeots  of  the 
present  hand-made  springs.  The  new  springs 
are  made  of  solid  round  bars  of  steel,  highly 
polished,  out  end  bent  into  elliptical  forms,  and 
bonnd  together  in  sets,  to  form  springs.  Four 
or  five  bars  form  the  top  and  bottom  of  each 
spring ; and  it  is  intended  as  a further  improve- 
ment to  have  a spiral  spring,  also  machine-made, 
to  be  p'aced  at  the  centre  between  the  top  and 
bottom  set  of  springs.  This  would  act  as  a 
duplicate  ; in  case  of  accident  it  would  support 
the  entire  weight  of  the  carriage. 
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CRYPT  AT  ST.  MARK’S,  VENICK. 


PROFESSOR  E.  M.  BARRY  ON 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

DOMESTIC  .VRCHITECTUIIE,  TWELFTH  CENTURT. 

Last  session,  I ceked  yoa  to  give  some 
lODsideratiou  to  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
moients,  to  their  hearths  and  homes,  and  to 
he  details  of  their  everyday  life.  Fortunately 
or  US,  there  exist  abundant  materials  for  the 
itudy  of  this  question  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii 
ind  Herculaneum.  We  saw  there  how  the 
Elomans  followed  Greek  precedents,  although 
ivith  important  differences  introduced  by  them- 
selves,  both  in  ornamentation  and  construction  5 
Pompeii  being  indeed  almost  a Grecian  city, 
aaving  been  originally  founded  by  colonists  from 
Greece.  This  peculiar  circumstance  does  not, 
however,  wholly  account  for  the  prevalence  of 
Greek  traditions  to  be  seen  in  the  ruined  cities, 
for  the  plan  of  the  houses  there  adopted  was 
common  with  the  Romans  in  every  part  of  their 
extended  empire,  and  was  not  without  influence, 
as  we  may  hereafter  have  oooasion  to  recognise,  in 
the  far-away  land  of  the  then  savage  Britous. 

When  we  come  upon  the  traces  of  Roman 
work  in  these  islands,  we  find  that  the  proud 
conquerors  of  the  world,  in  crossing  the  seas, 
and  changing  their  sky,  had  nob  lost  that  spirit 
of  allegiance  to  the  ousboms  of  Imperial  Rome 
which  distinguished  all  their  life,  whether  public 
or  private.  Here,  at  the  extremity  of  their  vast 
organisation,  the  pulse  may  have  beaten  feebly, 
but  it  was  in  unison,  nevertheless,  with  the 
stronger  impulses  of  Rome  itself.  We  seem, 
indeed,  while  noting  the  slender  architectural 
remains  of  Roman  work,  now  and  again  dis- 
covered  amongst  us,  to  witness  the  last  expiring 
effects  of  that  wonderful  civilisation  which  could 
do  much,  bub  not  all;  which  could  inculcate  the 
virtues  of  the  patriot  and  the  citizen,  bub  which 
needed  the  vivirying  influence  of  a purer  faith  to 
bring  out,  the  duty  of  man  to  man,  with  all  its 
far-reachiug  cunsequencea,  social,  political,  and 
architectural. 

The  later  Roman  did  not  adopt  forms  from 
hia  conquered  enemies.  He  rather  imposed  his 
own  upou  them  ; and  this,  nob  only  in  regard  to 
details,  but  alno  as  to  principles  of  deniyii.  He 
followed  Greece  iudeed,  but  he  added  ideas  of 
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his  own,  and  bad  imperfect  sympathy  with  the 
beautiful  execution,  and  the  fastidious  delicacy  of 
refinement  in  which  the  Greek  architects  de- 
lighted. With  the  semioiroular  arch  came  the 
frequent  use  of  curved  and  circular  forms  in  the 
plans  and  sections  of  buildings.  Thus,  the 
Basilicas,  as  you  are  aware,  bad  frequently 
semicircular  ends,  or  apses,  which  proved  the 
forerunners  of  the  choirs  and  chancels  in  Christian 
churches.  lu  the  splendid  ruin  at  Rome,  known 
as  the  Temple  of  Peace,  you  further  see  io  its 
curved  and  vaulted  roofs  the  application  of  the 
arch  to  the  transverse  sections  cf  such  buildings. 
The  perfection  of  the  application  of  this  principle 
was,  of  course,  the  dome,  the  crowning  glory  of 
Classic  architecture.  The  Romans,  while  starting 
from  Greek  art,  added  to  its  forms,  changed  its 
decoration,  and  which,  gaining  freedom,  lost  in 
purity  of  taste.  The  use  of  the  arch  enabled 
them  to  exercise  greater  boldness  in  oonstrno- 
tion,  and  the  massive  ruins  of  their  baths, 
aqueducts,  and  public  works,  have  justly  excited 
the  admiration  of  succeeding  ages. 

The  decay  of  Roman  architecture  was  sadden 
and  complete ; and  when  we  take  leave  of 
Pompeii,  and  of  the  tawdry  finery  of  the  debased 
and  falling  empire,  we  come  upon  a period  of 
pause  and  interregnum,  out  of  which  issued  the 
glories  of  Mediaeval  art. 

In  proBecuting  our  inquiries  into  Mediaeval  ait, 
and  comparing  it  with  its  Roman  preoursor,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  the  case  of  Pompeii 
and  other  ruins,  we  have  examples  of  a far 
older  civilisation  than  that  of  the  twelfth 
century,  which  we  are  about  to  discuss.  Pompeii 
was  destroyed  as  early  as  A.D.  79,  and  it  is  in. 
teresting  to  trace  in  its  remains  principles  of 
design  and  arrangement  which  we  shall  come 
upon  elsewhere  in  our  investigations  of  the  archi- 
tectural works  of  the  Goths.  Thus,  the  atrium, 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Roman  house, 
foreshadowed,  in  some  respects,  the  hall  of 
northern  climes.  Here,  as  in  a public  place, 
the  Roman  Patrician  received  his  dependents, 
and  transaoted  business.  Around  it  were 
grouped  the  ouhioula,  or  separate  bedrooms 
the  private  apiirtraents,  and  the  women’s 
chambers,  an  ariangeineub  far  iu  advance 
of  the  domestic  provisions  of  the  Saxons 
aud  Normans  iu  this  country.  Although,  in  the 
later  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  corruption  of 


manners  had  led  to  profusion  and  extravagance, 
the  Roman  gentleman  had,  at  least,  inherited 
maxims  of  moderation  and  frugality,  aud  his 
domestic  arrangements  give  no  indication  of  the 
rough  and  profuse  hospitality  which  prevailed  in 
Mediaeval  times.  The  atrium  might  serve  many 
of  the  same  purposes  as  a Gothic  ball,  but  the 
modest  dining-room  of  a Roman  bouse,  wi^h  its 
triclinia  for  a few  friends,  or  members  of  the 
family,  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  Gothic 
banqueting-room,  with  its  roaring  fire,  its  wassail 
bowls,  and  its  miscellaneous  assemblage  of 
roysterers.  He  bad,  moreover,  no  reason  to 
surronnd  himself  with  walls  and  battlements,  or 
to  keep  bands  of  armed  retainers  iu  his  train. 
A free  citizen  of  a free  country,  he  reaped  the 
advantages  of  a settled  Government  and  well- 
ordered  system  of  public  affairs,  in  which  it  was 
his  right  to  take  part. 

All  the  circumstanoes  of  the  life  of  the  day 
have  left  their  effects  on  the  architecture  of 
Pompeii,  as  I attempted  to  describe  to  you  last 
year.  We  saw  then  how  much  the  Romans  lived 
in  public,  in  their  temples,  in  the  Forum,  the 
basilicas,  the  theatres,  and  the  public  baths, 
noting,  at  the  same  time,  the  spirit  of  cruelty 
which  lurked  beneath  the  varnished  surface  of 
Latin  civilisation.  This  was  the  spirit  which 
delighted  in  the  sufferings  of  gladiators,  and 
stained  the  arena  of  many  an  amphitheatre 
with  the  blood  of  Christian  martyrs.  It  was 
one  of  the  many  signs  that  the  olden  glories  of 
Rome  were  gone,  and  that  the  time  was  come  for 
a new  and  purer  system.  This  was  arrived  at, 
as  you  know,  through  bloodshed  and  disaster. 
The  barbarians  who  conquered  the  great  empire 
of  the  world  were  no  gentle  reformers,  hue  they 
nevertheless  laid  the  foundations  of  mighty  and 
beneficent  changes,  the  consequences  of  which 
are  even  now  scarcely  exhansted.  I only  claim 
your  attention,  now,  for  a small  part  of  these 
ohanges,  as  they  have  affected  architecture  ; but 
I purpose  to  ask  you  to  continue  the  inquiiy 
which  I initiated  last  year,  into  the  domestic 
architecture  of  onr  ancestors. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  works  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  we  shall  turn  cur  aMer-tiou  to  our 
own  country,  and  endt-avour  to  ttai.'e  the  various 
bteps  which  were  taken  by  onr  forefathi  rs  to 
provide  themselves  with  handsome  and  ootn- 
fortable  dwellings.  Thisinquiry  is  not  unattended 
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with  difficulty.  Mr.  Parker,  in  his  admirable 
works  on  domestic  aroliitecture,  has  brought 
together  a mass  of  valuable  information,  of  which 
I shall  gladly  avail  myself;  but  we  cannot  expect 
to  find  as  many  materials  foronr  present  purpose 
as  those  which  exist  so  richly  around  us,  in  con- 
nexion with  ecclesiastical  architecture.  This 
branch  of  the  subject  baa  been  so  fully  discussed 
of  late  years  that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  desirable 
to  leave  it  for  awhile,  and  turn  our  attention 
to  the  scarcely  less  intei’esting  questions 
which  I have  indicated.  The  study  of  domestio 
arohiteoture  Las,  indeed,  as  suggested  in  my 
introductory  remarks,  a special  interest  in 
these  days,  when  the  spread  of  manufaotnres 
has  led  to  the  aggregation  of  multitudes  in  our 
Xreat  towns  and  hives  of  industry.  We  recognise, 
as  one  of  the  ohief  problems  of  our  time,  the 
argent  necessity  of  providing  healthy  homes  for 
the  people.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  those  the  light  of  beauty  and  art  ? 
This  is  the  difficulty  with  which  artists  have  to 
contend,  and  though  we  cannot  get  from  our 
predeoessors  any  absolute  instruction  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  may,  at  least,  endeavour  to  profit  by 
their  experience  ; to  study  the  principles  on 
which  they  worked;  aud  to  consider  whether 
they  may  not  serve  as  lights  to  onr  path.  Not 
that  we  are  to  suppose  that  they  were  always 
BUCOBPsful  auy  more  than  ourselves.  Their  diffi. 
culties,  moreover,  were  not  ours,  and  wo  utterly 
misread  the  lessons  of  history  if  we  do  not  bring 
to  bear  upon  them  the  freedom  from  prejudice, 
the  patience,  and  the  common  sense  which,  with 
the  stores  of  information  now  at  our  command, 
we  in  the  nineteenth  century,  are  bound  to 
cultivate. 

We  find  at  the  outset  of  our  investigation  that 
the  Romans  certainly  did  not  bring  these 
qualities  to  bear  on  their  domestio  arohiteoture 
in  this  country;  for,  as  far  as  we  can  tell, 
the  plans  of  their  dwellings  here  did  not 
materially  differ  from  those  in  Italy.  These, 
again,  were  almost  copied,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  Greek  plans,  suitable  only  for  a hot 
and  dry  climate.  Even  in  Italy  suoh  an  imitation 
must  have  led  to  inoonvenienoes,  and  it  is  diffi. 
cult  to  imagine  anything  more  unoumfortable, 
in  a northern  climate,  than  a Groco-Roman 
house,  transplanted  from  the  banks  of  the 
llyssus  or  the  Tiber.  Take,  for  example, 
that  important  part  of  it,  the  atrium,  to 
which  I have  just  referred.  This  was  open, 
as  a rule,  though  often  temporarily  protected, 
and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  crowned  with  a per- 
manent roof.  Necessity  must  have  prescribed 
the  latter  arrangement  for  dwellings  in  this 
country  ; but,  in  other  respects,  the  distribution 
of  parts,  which  the  Romans  had  reduced  to  a 
system,  was  the  same  here  as  in  other  parts  of 
their  empire.  The  atrium,  when  covered  in, 
and  lighted  by  a clearstory,  or  by  windows,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  hall,  which 
became  a feature  in  all  oonsiderable  buildings  in 
Mediaeval  times.  The  Gotbio  arohiteots  at  first 
adopted  the  simplioity  of  construction  in  their 
works  generally,  whioh  was  a characteristic  of 
Roman  work.  With  a freer  run  of  the  aroh, 
oame,  later  on,  a boldness  of  construction 
which  the  Romans  never  approached,  i 
freedom,  which  was,  indeed,  sometimes  iO' 
dulged  in  at  the  cost  of  solidity.  Wherever 
we  find  traces  of  Roman  modes  of  building,  in 
this  country,  they  are  of  a substantial  character. 
The  mortar,  used  very  plentifully,  and  often 
combined  with  pebbles  aud  small  bricks  as  con- 
crete, deserves  special  notice,  as  being  the  fore- 
runner  of  a system  of  building  now  much  need 
by  engineers  in  those  vast  works  whioh  are 
entrusted  to  them,  whioh  may  rival  the  colossal 
nohievements  of  the  Romans  themselves.  The 
qualities  of  concrete,  the  limits  of  its  useful 
application  for  building  houses,  and  the  right 
method  of  treating  it  architecturally,  are 
questions  which  the  young  architect  will  do 
well  to  study.  Tho  Romans  obviously  bad 
great  confidence  in  their  mortar  and  concrete ; 
they  did  not  practise  the  art  of  moulding  brick- 
work, aud  employed  bricks,  or  rather  tiles,  but 
seldom  in  any  great  architectural  work.  The 
R juian  brick,  as  we  term  it,  is  more  like  a paving 
tile  than  a brick,  and  is  not  more  than  an  inch, 
or  an  inch  and  a half,  in  thickness.  You  will  find 
it  in  moat  Roman  works,  and  inagreat  many  Anglo. 
Saxon  and  Norman  examples  erected  during  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  The  materials 
used  were  muoh  the  same  as  at  present,  with  the 
eioeption,  of  course,  of  what  I may  call  the 
engineering  development  of  iron,  which  it  has 
been  reserved  for  us  to  witness.  Apart  from 
this  addition,  the  science  of  building  has  scarcely 


advanced  from  the  days  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
the  modern  builders  have  little  to  boast  of. 

We  find  in  Saxon  aud  Norman  times  masonry, 
plasterwork,  timbei',  iron,  lead,  bricks,  and, 
though  sparingly,  glusa.  Some  of  these  materials 
were  used  in  their  simplest  forms,  but  by  a pro- 
cess  of  gradual  improvement  they  each  ulti- 
mately became  an  example  of  artistic  progress, 
whioh,  perhaps,  ouluiiaated  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.  The  more  solid  constructions  of  masonry 
were  at  first  -eaerved  for  important  public 
works,  suoh  as  castles  and  minsters,  ns,  for 
example,  Rochester  Castle  aud  8b.  Alban’s  Abbey. 
After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the  Saxon 
invaders  of  Britain  would  naturally  make  the 
best  they  could  of  the  buildings  of  which  they 
became  the  posseesors.  With  some  modifi- 
cations, therefore,  the  Roman  houses,  which  then 
existed,  became  their  dwellings.  As  repairs  were 
needed,  changes  arose,  the  old  houses  would  be 
altered  or  pulled  down,  and  their  more  solid 
materials  used  elsewhere,  a circumstauoe  whioh 
often  explains  the  presence  of  what  we  call 
Roman  materials  in  buildings  of  a later  date. 

At  a time  when  roads  scarcely  existed,  the 
carriage  of  heavy  articles  must  have  been  very 
costly  and  difficult,  and  our  forefathers  had,  there- 
fore,  very  good  reasons  for  treating  the  Roman 
works  about  them  as  quarries.  It  was  thus  that 
the  original  struoture  of  the  church  and  abbey 
of  8t,  Alban  was  built  from  the  remains  of 
the  anoieut  city  of  Verulamium.  The  private 
houses  were  less  fortunate.  For  them  the  ex. 
pense  of  durable  materials  was  too  great,  and 
the  people  had  to  live  in  huts  of  wood  or  mud, 
covered  with  reeds,  thatch,  or  shingle.  In  Saxon 
days  there  was  little  comfort  or  safety  in  single 
dwellings,  and  the  common  people  were  the 
“hearth. men”  of  their  lords,  or  thanes,  around 
whom  they  clustered,  and  with  whom  they  lived. 
The  thaue  lived  in  a semi-patriarohal  state,  and 
not  only  shared  his  table  with  his  dependents, 
bub  even  his  sleeping-apartment.  The  hall, 
from  its  importance  in  the  dwelling,  gave  the 
name  to  the  whole  structure.  It  was  the  direct 
successor  of  the  covered  Roman  atrium,  and, 
like  it,  was  the  central  feature  of  the  house.  In 
it  the  lord  and  his  dependents  took  their  meals 
by  day  aud  their  sleep  by  night.  The  master 
bad,  indeed,  sometimes  an  apartment  of  his  own, 
bub  even  this  was  often  shared  by  him  with  his 
principal  retainers.  Ckimuoys  there  were  none, 
aud  when  there  was  a fire  it  was  lighted  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  and  the  smoke  was  left  to  find 
its  way  through  a hole  in  the  roof,  or  by  other 
openings  as  best  it  could. 

It  was  by  slow  degrees  that  these  simple 
arrangements  were  improved.  Houses  were 
used  for  protection  from  the  weather,— not  as 
homes  in  anything  like  our  seuse  of  the  word. 
They  were  the  results  of  the  simple  requirements 
of  a rough  and  hardy  population,  living  much  out 
of  doors,  and  given  to  war  aud  sports. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  i 
latter  found  in  these  islands  a race  of  active  and 
vigorous  people,  well  inured  to  hardship,  and 
skilled  in  all  warlike  exercises.  Some  have 
I bought  that  the  introduction  by  the  conquerors 
of  luxurious  manners  and  habits  tended  to 
enervate  the  Britons,  and  bo  to  inoapacitate  them 
from  maintaining  their  freedom  in  their  subse- 
quenb  struggles  with  other  invaders.  There  is 
little  doubt,  however,  that  a hearty  taste  for 
field  sports  and  manly  pursuits  has  always  pre- 
vailed in  this  country.  Rowing,  swimming, 
arohery,  hunting,  wrestling,  and  such  like 
pastimes,  were  common,  and  we  have  recorded, 
in  one  case,  the  following  boast  of  a Saxon 
thane,  named  Rolson,  I know,”  be  says, 
“how  to  play  at  chess;  I oan  engrave  Runic 
letters  ; I am  expert  at  my  book ; I know  how 
to  handle  the  tools  of  the  smith  ; I oan  traverse 
the  snow  in  skates  of  wood;  I excel  in  shooting 
with  the  bow  ; I use  the  oac  with  facility ; I can 
sing  to  the  harp  ; and  I compose  verses.”  It  is 
not  to  bo  supposed,  indeed,  that  snob  a list  of 
accomplishments  was  common ; but  such  a 
chronicle  may  serve  to  indicate  to  us  what  was 
the  ideal  aimed  at  in  the  education  of  a Saxon 
nobleman.  Hia  followers  would  naturally  errtu- 
late  his  prowess  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  though 
they  would  have  no  chance  of  imitating  him  in 
his  knowledge  of  letters  and  other  softer 
accomplishments. 

From  their  simple  mode  of  life,  the  Saxons 
did  not  expect  elaborate  provision  for  their  com- 
forts. They  gathered  around  their  lords,  and 
were  easily  oonbented  with  food  and  shelter.  The 
houses  of  the  time  were,  therefore,  of  correspond- 
ing simplioity.  From  the  perishable  nature  of 


their  construction  few  remains  are  left  by  wh 
we  oan  determine  their  architectural  onaraot 
Wa  can  suppose  that  some  of  the  greater  thar 
may  have  desired  to  display  theirimportance 
decoration,  the  woodwork  may,  therefore,  ha 
been  occasionally  carved  with  representations 
the  animals,  fishes,  and  reptiles  with  whi 
they  were  familiar  from  the  sports  of  the  fiei 
and  these  may  also  have  been  painted  and  gi 
with  a certain  rude  magnificence.  Spoils  fre 
enemies  would  also  grace  the  “ hall,”  and  e 
courage  the  armed  retinue  of  the  lord. 

Gradually,  as  time  went  on,  the  hall  wou 
become  more  arohiteotural,  wooden  posts  ga 
way  to  walls  of  stone,  and  the  thatched  ooverii 
to  more  solid  wooden  roofs,  covered  with  shing! 
stones,  or  tiles.  In  the  more  important  building 
stone  columns  took  the  place  of  wooden  pos' 
and  semicircular  arobes  carried  the  roof  abov 
adding  both  to  oonvenienoe  and  to  arohitectur 
effect.  The  capitals  and  bases  of  the  oolumi 
often  indicated  their  Roman  parentage,  by  a rouf 
imitation  of  anoieut  forms.  Windows  beoan 
common,  though  glass  was  as  yet  too  great 
luxury  for  general  use.  The  openings  wei 
formed  by  stones  placed  as  lintels,  aud  alt 
angle-wise;  were  ultimately  arched  in,  and  i 
times  carved  and  frequently  decorated  with  tl 
zig-zag  ornament,  which  now  came  into  us 
Iron  work  was  scanty,  bat  some  beautiful  sp 
oimens  of  biugee,  locks,  &o.,  show  us  that  tl 
smiths  of  those  days  possessed  both  skill  an 
taste.  This  was  perhaps  only  natural  among 
warlike  people,  whose  first  cares  would  1 
directed  to  the  manufacture,  and  after  that,  1 
the  decoration  of  their  arms. 

The  Saxon  houses  followed  Roman  precedent, 
and  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  a ground  floi 
only.  There  may  have  been  exceptions  iu  tli 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  That  the  Romans  use 
an  upper  story  we  know,  especially  in  cities 
but  the  arrangement  was  unusnal,  aud  it  was  nc 
until  the  twelfth  century  that  it  became  comtno 
in  English  houses.  We  then  find  the  building 
planned  of  a rectangular  form,  longer  one  wa 
than  the  other,  and  divided  into  two  separat 
stories  by  a floor.  The  upper  story  was  the  hal 
and  the  room  under  it  was  vaulted,  aud  ap 
proaohed  by  a difl'erent  entrance.  The  stairs  t 
the  upper  story  were,  in  early  exaiuplet 
arranged  in  flights  outside  the  building.  After 
wards  the  stairs  were  covered,  aud  some  oi 
you  may  know  the  beautiful  staircase  at  Cau 
terbury  of  this  desorption,  Attached  to  th' 
hall,  and  behind  the  dais,  was  the  principa 
chamber,  whioh  was  called  “ solar,”  or  “ eollere,’; 
a name  supposed  to  be  derived  from  “ sola 
rium,”  {he  word  used  by  the  Romans  for  tlu 
upper  story  or  terrace,  where  the  inmates  wen- 
to  enjoy  the  sun.  It  was  only  by  slow  auc 
gradual  steps  that  glass  began  to  be  used  fui 
windows,  which  were  at  first  filled  with  oauvas 
or  some  suoh  material,  or  closed  only  witl 
shutters.  The  openings  were  small,  and  oftei 
mere  slits  in  the  wall.  Inside  they  were  splayed 
widely  towards  the  apartment.  Wooden  shuttersi 
internal  and  external,  were  fastened  to  the  walh 
by  iron  hooks.  In  some  instances  they  were 
hinged  at  the  top  of  the  window,  and  opened 
outwards,  being  kept  open,  when  required,  by 
props.  The  interior  of  tbe  window  was  finished 
80  as  to  form  a stone  seat;  and  when  the  wall 
was  thick  enough,  double  seats  were  contrived 
trauBversely,  as  is  shown  by  one  of  tbe  diagrams 
before  you  in  the  case  of  Aydon  Castle, 

In  passing  from  Saxon  to  Norman  work  we 
find  a gradual  transition.  The  general  distri- 
bution of  the  plan  remained  the  same,  while 
new  and  improved  details  took  the  place 
of  more  primitive  oonstructions.  The  Nor- 
mans may  be  credited  with  more  fastidious 
tendencies  than  the  conquered  Saxons,  but  it  was 
not  at  first  that  their  influence  became  visible. 
The  ohief  care  of  the  conquerors  was  to  seoure 
their  footing,  and  it  was  to  military,  rather  than 
to  domestio  arohiteoture,  that  they  first  devoted 
their  energies.  The  Saxons  had  but  few  forti- 
fications, an  embattled  wall  surrounding  their 
homesteads  being  the  nsual  mode  of  exceptional 
protection  of  this  nation.  The  Normans,  how- 
ever, soon  indicated  the  nature  of  their  tenure 
of  the  country  by  the  erection  of  strong  fortresses, 
with  towers,  walla,  and  gateways,  recalling  the 
structures  of  their  own  country,  rich  in  all  the 
resources  of  military  architecture.  Iu  these 
castles  nothing  was  neglected  to  give  them 
strength,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  stand  a siege, 
whether  they  were  attacked  by  the  subject 
population  or  by  rival  lords  or  rebels. 

In  some  of  the  later  examples  are  found 
obimneys  of  good  design,  and  even  mangers  for 
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le  hordes,  massively  constrnoted  in  stone.  As 
jgarded  bouses,  however,  of  small  importanoe, 
16  Normans  followed  the  custom  of  the  country, 
□d  building  in  stone  was  a rare  and  costly 
Eoeption  to  the  general  rale.  Their  style, 
hioh  is  familiar  to  most  of  yon,  is  based  on  the 
omanesque,  an  Imitation,  more  or  less,  of  the 
)rra8  of  old  Roman  art.  Their  work  may  be 
lughly  desoribed  as  that  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
iry,  daring  which  the  principal  Norman  build- 
igs  in  this  country  were  executed.  If  the 
imains  of  their  domestic  architecture  are 
janty,  we  must  remember  that  the  latter 
m only  flourish  in  times  of  tranquillity,  aod 
iblio  order  was  at  this  time  far  from 
mured.  The  house  of  the  great  lord  was,  in 
rery  sense  of  the  word,  hia  castle.  Within  its 
alls,  and  around  them,  dwelt  a motley  bo-ft  of 
•med  retainers,  scorning  commerce  and  the  arts 
‘peace.  The  tillers  of  the  soil  lived  in  huts, 
id  if  some  few  Saxou  thanes  kept  up  a sort  of 
dependence,  it  was  but  fitful  and  rare,  and  the 
Orman  influence  retained  throughout  the 
inntry  its  hardly -won  predominance.  At 
'indsor,  Rochester,  Norwich,  Pevensey,  and 
any  other  places,  yon  may  find  speoimens  of 
le  work  of  this  time,  illustrating  the  military 
obitecture  of  the  Normans. 

In  respect  of  domestic  work,  we  find  the 
ill  continuing  to  dominate  the  plan.  It  was 
e general  living-room  as  before,  and  the  ooou- 
ints  often  slept  in  it.  Adjacent  chambers  gave, 
important  cases,  the  additional  convenience  of 
parate  sleeping-apartments.  The  Latin  of  the 
iriod  gave  the  title  of  “aula”  to  the  great 
om,  and  the  palace  of  the  sovereign  was  known 
"aula  regis.”  By  the  Prenoh,  the  room  was 
ried  “salle,”  and  the  Romans  natnr.Hly 
ooght  this  designation  with  them.  Prom 
Bse  names,  the  transition  is  easy  to  our  own 
)rd  “ hall,”  which  in  time  oame  to  be  applied 
t only  to  the  principal  room,  but  to  the  house 
elf  of  an  English  nobleman  or  gentleman.  As 
u are  aware,  it  still  remains  the  rule  in  many 
rts  of  the  country,  as,  for  instance,  iu  Lanca- 
ire  and  Cheshire,  where  every  country-house,  of 
y pretensions  to  importanoe,  is  termed  a " hall.” 
The  halls  of  later  times  were  often  of  great 
ignifloence,  and  were  sometimes  on  a grand 
^le,  as  at  Westminster.  The  roof  was  fre- 
ently  supported  by  posts  of  wood,  or  by 
lumns  and  arches  of  stone,  la  oertaio  oases, 
eae  snpports  were  in  the  centre,  and  supported 
e ridge  of  the  roof.  More  frequently,  bow- 
er, they  were  placed  at  tbe  side,  adding  an 
)te  or  aisles  to  the  great  room.  The  kitchen 
IB  in  a separate  building,  often  detached.  The 
linary  arrangements  were  not  elaborate,  and 
jre  often  performed  iu  the  open  air.  This  will 
pear  a natural  arrangement  for  the  rough 
okery,  which  piqued  itself  on  roasting  oxen 
lole,  and  indulged  in  similar  achievements, 
markable  rather  for  magnitude  than  delicacy, 
courtyard  separated  the  kitchen  from  tbe  ball, 
•ound  it  were  grouped  the  subsidiary  apart- 
snts,  for  larder,  buttery,  soullery,  &o.,  and  the 
uner  was  taken  across  to  the  hall,  through  tbe 
en  air.  Iu  some  bnildiogs  the  kitchen  and 
•tter}’  adjoined  the  ball,  very  much  as  we  now 
0 them  in  the  college  halls  of  Oxford  and 
.mbridge.  In  auoh  cases  there  was  often  a 
stibule,  or  entrance  corridor,  cut  off  from  the 
11  by  a screen,  according  to  the  arrangement 
lioh  is  still  familiar  to  us  in  those  examples. 
16  kitchen  and  buttery  would  thus  open  into 
0 vestibule,  and  tbe  inconvenience  of  carrying 
0 dinner  through  the  open  air  was  avoided. 

The  plans  above  desoribed  were,  as  far  as  we 
ow,  the  usual  arrangements  of  the  domestic 
ildings  of  the  Normans.  The  hall  of  the 
vereign  differed  in  magnitude,  rather  than  in 
neral  design,  from  the  manor-house  of  his 
'ds  and  vassals.  Some  halls  were,  of  course, 
ire  magnificent  in  adorumeut  than  others,  but 
seem  to  have  had  the  same  essential  features, 
d the  type,  thus  adopted,  has  influenced  the 
ms  of  our  English  houses  during  the  succeed-  ‘ 
5 centuries.  The  great  hall  is  now,  indeed,  tbe 
curyof  the  rich,  in  modern  domestic  buildings, 
t this  arises  from  the  love  of  privacy  which 
8 disbingaiahed  later  times,  and  from  the  oon. 
quent  preference  of  comfort  and  convenience, 
the  ruder,  if  more  stately,  arrangements  of 
oient  days. 

Before  proceeding  to  point  out  to  you  any 
mains  of  Norman  dwellings,  it  may  be  well  to 
vote  a short  time  to  point  out  to  those  of 
u who  are  not  architects  some  of  the 
aracteristio  details  of  the  arobitecture  of 
a period.  In  so  doing,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
ofine  ourselyes  to  secular  examples,  for  the 


features  which  illustrate  the  style  were,  as  a 
mabterof  course,  oomraon  to  all  buildings  erected 
at  the  time.  The  diatinotiou  between  the  archi- 
tecture used  for  eooleaiaetioal,  and  that  employed 
for  domestic  purposes,  is  altogether  modern.  In 
Medimval  times,  the  workmen  knew  bub  one 
8b>le  of  design,  and  used  it  for  all  purposes.  The 
building  to  be  erected  might  be  a palaoe,  or  a 
barn;  a church,  a castle, or  a dwelling-house.  It 
might  be  plain  or  decorated  j dignified  or  severe; 
but  tbe  style  was  the  same.  As  a consequence, 
we  are  able  to  recognise  tbe  work  of  the  time,  by 
almost  any  relics  that  are  left  to  us. 

We  have  Been  that  the  Normans  followed  the 
:iaditions  of  simplicity  left  to  them  by  the 
Saxons.  Their  works  were,  at  first,  indeed,  un- 
decorated,  even  to  baldness ; but  they  added 
gradually  an  amount  of  decoration  which  renders 
their  architecture  (as,  for  example,  various 
Norman  doorways)  often  ornamental  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  mouldings  were  at  first  few, 
simple,  and  such  as  could  be  easily  worked.  Tbe 
columns  were  of  great  size  when  they  were  used 
to  support  arches,  although  the  attached  shafts 
to  doorways,  windows,  and  arcades  were  of 
moderate  dimensions.  The  arches  were  semi- 
circular, of  plain  mouldings,  or  even  with 
members  plain  on  plan,  with  square  angles.  The 
doorways  were  often  deeply  recessed,  and  very 
effeotive,  with  attached  shafts,  and  bold  mould- 
ings, sometimes  highly  onriohed.  In  the  orna- 
ments of  the  latter,  tbe  Romanesque  influence 
may  be  clearly  traced. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  windows  when  anything  more  ambitious 
than  a eingle  light  was  attempted.  In  such  cases, 
the  mulliou  and  tracery  of  future  days  were  pre- 
figured by  the  arrangement  of  a double  arch 
springing  from  a central  shaft,  with  capital  and 
base  of  its  own,  just  as  we  see  it  io  the  Roman- 
esque and  Gothic  architecture  of  Italy.  In  the 
latter,  the  oolumns  are  frequently  twisted,  and 
sometimes  decorated  with  shallow  flutings.  The 
same  method  of  ornamentation  is  found  iu 
Norman  work,  in  which  tbe  large  columns  often 
have  their  surface  ornamented  with  flutings  of  a 
similar  character,  in  zigzag  or  spiral  lines.  The 
zigzag  ornaments  of  various  kinds  in  which  the 
Norman  architects  delighted,  may  also  be  traced 
to  a similar  source.  These  zigzag  enrichments 
are  often  of  great  beauty,  and  sometimes  of  great 
complexity,  being  so  arranged  as  to  interlace 
with  one  another  in  a very  complicated  manner, 
as  may  be  seen,  for  example,  in  tbe  archway  on 
College-green,  at  Bristol. 

The  large  columns,  from  being  oiroular  or 
polygonal  on  plan,  became  gradually  clustered, 
with  more  or  less  elaboration,  thus  paving  the 
way  for  one  of  the  most  graceful  features  of  the 
succeeding  styles  of  Gothio  art.  There  is,  I 
think,  a special  beauty,  however,  iu  the  plain 
oiroular  columns  of  early  days.  It  is  essential 
in  a column  that  it  should  not  only  be  adequate 
in  fact,  but  also  obviously  sufficient  for  the  due 
performance  of  its  duty,  which  is  to  support  a 
weight.  This  office  was  well  discharged  by  the 
plain  and  sturdy  Norman  columns,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  if  tbe  refinements  of  later  days,  with 
their  clusters  of  numerous  vertical  shafts,  some* 
times  with  carved  mouldings  between  them,  did 
nob  involve  some  compromise  of  principle. 

The  early  Norman  arohes  were  semioiroular, 
sometimes  a little  stilted,  but  never  pointed, 
except  when  they  intersected,  and  until  the 
transition  to  Early  English  had  begun.  They 
were  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  resting,  as 
they  did,  on  massive  walls  and  pillars,  were  not 
calculated  to  exercise  that  desbruotive  thrust 
upon  tbe  ibuilding  wbioh  so  often  deranged  the 
plans  of  succeeding  architects. 

Norman  buildings  have,  however,  suffered  from 
defective  oonstruotion  'of  the  apparently  solid 
walls,  which  are  often  built  of  rubble,  and  only 
cased  with  stone.  In  some  oases  also,  as  at 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  the  abutments  have 
been  insufficient,  and  the  thrust  of  tbe  arohes 
has  proved  too  great  for  porrious  of  the  walls. 
In  the  case  of  abutments,  tbe  scienoe  of  building 
was  nob  far  advanced,  and  tbe  Norman  arohi- 
teots  relied  little  on  buttresses,  which  were 
broad,  aud  of  small  projection,  often  resembling 
pilasters  rather  than  battreeses,  and  here  re. 
calling  once  more  the  Italian  type  of  work.  The 
boldly-projecting  bnttress,  with  its  wealth  of 
decorative  oonstruotion  of  arch  and  pinnacle, 
was  nob  as  yet  introduced,  but  turrets  were  nut 
unusual,  and  they  terminated  frequently  with 
high  pyramidal  roofs,  thus  indicating  the  develop- 
ment of  tbe  spire  in  the  future. 

Vaulted  roofs  were  only  occasionally  employed, 
but  at  Canterbury  we  have  a good  specimen  of  a 


late  Norman-  groining,  carried  out  by  a French- 
man, William  of  Sens,  who  was,  of  course,  well 
acquainted  with  the  mure  frequent  arched  roofs 
of  his  own  oountry.  A beautiful  feature  in 
Norman  buildings  was  introduced  by  tbe  con- 
struotion  of  arcades,  sometimes  complete,  but 
often  applied  to  the  walls,  so  as  to  form  a 
surface  decoration.  We  have  a good  example  of 
the  perfect  arcade  in  the  staircase  at  Canter- 
bury, to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
and  numerous  inetanoes  exist  of  the  wall  arcades, 
which  sometimes  served  also  as  shallow  niches. 
Corbel  coursns,  with  intersecting  arohes,  are 
often  to  be  met  with,  and  are  once  more  a feature 
in  common  with  Rumanesqae  work. 

As  the  style  advanced,  the  decorations  in- 
creased, and  gave  richness  of  effect  to  tbe 
portions  of  the  building  in  wbioh  they  were 
used.  This  richness  was  enhanced  by  tbe  con- 
trast with  the  simplicity  and  general  plain- 
ness which  still  characterised  the  great 
masses  of  the  structures  built  by  the  Nor- 
mans. The  large  plain  spaces  of  the  walls 
were  enriched  by  surface  decoration,  oonaisting 
of  diapers  and  interlaced  patterns  of  much 
beauty,  aud  round  panels  or  bosses  were  em- 
ployed, to  add  a further  ornament  iu  the  jambs 
of  recesses  aud  the  soffits  of  arches.  The 
earliest  designs  of  rough  zig-zags,  with  diagonal 
and  rectangular  ornaments,  were  suoh  as 
could  be  executed  by  masons  with  little  skill, 
and  by  the  nee  of  the  axe.  The  later  work 
would  tax  the  chisel  of  the  advanced  workman. 
The  columns  had  capitals  of  a peculiar  obaraoter, 
with  a square  abacus.  Tbe  section  of  this 
member  was  almost  uniform,  and  is  composed  of 
a large  hollow,  with  a broad  fillet  above  it. 
Between  tbe  fillet  aud  tbe  hollow  there  is  often  a 
little  sunk  channel,  which  is  a common  sign  of 
Norman  work,  aud  gives  to  this  apparently 
very  simple  moulding  a oertaio  piquancy  of 
effect.  The  rough  and  early  ornament  was 
generally  shallow,  but  afterwards  we  find  details 
more  elaborate,  and  carved  with  great  effect  of 
deep  undercutting.  You  are,  doubtless,  familiar 
with  the  ordinary  type  of  Norman  capitals, 
wbioh  Las  been  culled  sooUoped,  from  its  resem- 
blance io  a scollup-sbeli ; but  this  is  only  one 
form  of  those  commonly  used.  In  others,  we 
find,  again,  traces  of  the  origin  of  the  style  in 
the  obvious  imitation,  in  a manner  more  or 
leas  skilful,  according  to  circumstances,  of 
the  volute  in  the  louio,  and  sucoeeding  styles 
of  Classical  architecture.  This  feature  is  very 
clearly  seen  iu  the  very  beautiful  capitals 
in  the  choir  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and 
here  may  be  found  a further  reminisoenoe  of  the 
Roman  capital,  in  the  cutting  off  of  tbe  angles 
of  the  abacus.  These  capitals  are,  however,  of 
so  late  a style  as  to  be  properly  called  Transi- 
tional, rather  than  Norman.  They  are  among 
the  richest  examples  of  this  important  feature, 
and  contrast  greatly  with  tbe  earliest  and 
simplest  form,  known  as  the  oushion  capital, 
which  is  developed  from  a square  block,  by 
cutting  and  rounding  off  its  lower  corners. 

The  base  mouldings  were  plain  and  severe. 
Sometimes  an  imitation  of  the  Tusoan  and  Attic 
bases  of  Norman  times  is  evident.  They  are 
usually  placed  on  a plinth,  or  sub-base,  which 
serves  a oonsbraotional  use,  and  adds  to  the 
apparent  solidity  of  the  columns  or  piers.  The 
latter  often  supported  wooden  roofs,  for  Norman 
vaults  and  groiniogs  are  not  found  until  the 
style  was  far  advanoed.  The  barrel  vault  was 
naturally  the  first  form  used.  It  came  naturally 
from  the  employment  of  the  aroh  in  windows  and 
doorways,  which,  with  their  deep  recesses,  are,  in 
fact,  speoimens  themselves  of  barrel  vaulting. 
The  addition  of  fiat-arched  riba  soon  followed, 
and  then  a plain  mode  of  groining  without  riba. 
Ultimately  the  latter  feature  was  introduced,  and 
from  diagonal  ribs  tbe  step  was  not  long  or  diffi- 
cult to  the  employment  of  the  pointed  arch. 

Arched  vaults,  however,  of  great  span  are  not 
found  in  Early  Norman  work,  and  where  tbe 
width  was  considerable  a wooden  roof,  and  ceiling 
wore  employed,  as  at  Peterborough  Cathedral. 
Suoh  ceilings  were  intended  to  be  painted,  aud 
ar,  Peterborough  we  see  the  original  design  care- 
fully restored.  However  iuterestiDg  suoh  decora- 
tion may  be  in  an  archmologioal  sense,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  is  very  inferior  to  even  the 
simplest  form  of  vaulting,  and  it  appears  to  be 
especially  unsatisfactory  when  considered  with 
reference  to  the  plainness  of  the  work  below, 
the  massive  piers  and  arches  of  which  would 
seem  to  be  justified  only  by  the  necessity  for 
supporting  a roof  equally  solid  iu  chairactar. 

In  the  later  examples  of  Norman  arobitecture, 
the  intersecting  arcades  of  wbioh  1 have  before 
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Spoken,  beoame  ooromon.  The  two  semioiroles 
Cutting  each  other  produced  an  acutely. pointed 
arch.  The  riba  of  the  vaults  developed  a sicnilar 
form,  and  the  pointed  arch,  with  its  almost 
boandless  facilities  for  elaboration,  beoame  an 
accepted  fact  in  English  Mediaeval  architectare. 
The  carver’s  chisel  was  freely  need,  and  eoulp- 
tnred  decorations  became  frequent.  Honnd  and 
pointed  arches  were  found  in  the  same  building; 
the  tooth  ornament  made  its  appearance,  and 
everything  was  ripe  for  a new  transition.  We 
will,  therefore,  leave  at  this  point  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  peonliarities  of  Norman  work.  I hope 
it  has  been  sufficient  to  enable  yon  to  apply  it  in 
practioe,  so  as  to  distingnish  Norman  details 
from  those  of  later  times,  farther  allusion  to 
whioh  I will  defer  till  a future  occasion. 

For  examples  of  thevarions  details  which  I have 
endeavoured  to  explain  to  you,  I have  referred, 
in  some  instances,  to  ecclesiastical  buildings,  us 
being  the  most  important  and  best  preserved 
specimene  of  the  style  which  are  left  to  us. 
They  apply,  however,  to  all  buildings  of  the 
period,  to  a greater  or  less  degree.  In  those  of 
the  Saxon  era,  erected  before  the  Conquest,  we 
find  also  some  marked  peonliarities,  which  may 
be  now  farther  mentioned.  One  of  them  relates 
to  the  manner  of  oonstraoting  masonry  at  the 
angles  of  the  bnildings,  by  the  introduction  of 
long  and  short  stones  alternately,  the  walls  them- 
selves being  constructed  of  small  stones  roughly 
shaped.  This  has  been  called  “long  and  short 
work,”  and  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  good 
masonry.  It  is,  indeed,  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  tradition  of  the  craft  that  some  arohmo- 
legists  have  supposed  that  it  was  introduced  by 
men  familiar  with  the  plane,  rather  than  the 
madet  and  chisel ; and  as  the  Saxons  were,  as  we 
know,  well  accustomed  to  wooden  oonstrnction, 
this  long  and  short  masonry  has  been  stigmatised 
as  ” oarponters’  work.” 

Another  pc'culiarity  is  fonnd  in  the  baluster, 
like  form  of  shaft  introduced  in  windows  and 
arcades.  There  is  a good  specimen  of  this 
feature  in  the  tower  window  at  Etirl’s  Barton,  in 
Northamptonshire.  The  shaft  is  here  obviously 
taken  from  a baluster,  probably  of  Boman  origin, 
and  would  also  be  more  appropriate  for  a wooden 
construction  than  for  a building  of  stone. 

The  changes  whioh  the  Conquest  introduced 
brought  about  the  Norman  style  of  building,  and 
the  circumstance  that  the  change  was  complete, 
though  gradual,  seems  to  show  that  everything 
was  ripe  for  such  a consnmmation,  and  that  the 
so-called  Saxon  arohiteoture  had  served  its  day. 
We  know  that  our  forefathers  had  little  of  that 
respect  for  antiquity  which  most  of  ns  at  least 
profess  to  feel.  Although  recognising  precedent, 
they  were  fully  persuaded  that  they  were  ad- 
vancingand  gradually  improving  upon  the  forms 
of  the  past;  they  had,  therefore,  no  scruple  in 
destroying  the  latter  to  make  way  for  newer 
constructions  of  their  own.  Thanks  to  greatness 
of  scale  and  to  solidity  of  work,  we  possess 
numerous  remains  of  Norman  buildings,  for  they 
have  not  proved  easy  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
are  too  large  in  their  parts  to  be  easily  adapted 
to  the  lighter  and  more  elaborate  architectare  of 
succeeding  times.  At  Winchester,  a not  very 
successful  attempt  was  made  to  case  the  Norman 
piers  with  moulded  stonework  of  a later  date. 
The  effect  was  heavy,  and  not  euoh  as  to 
encourage  similar  operations.  The  work,  how. 
ever,  is  interesting  as  showing  the  daring  spirit 
of  those  days  in  matters  arcbitectnral. 

We  have  at  Lincoln  some  considerable  remains 
of  domestic  work  in  the  buildings  known  as  St. 
Mary’c  Guild,  or  John  o’Gaunt’s  StabWs,  and 
the  Jew’s  House.  Both  of  these  buildings  are 
interesting,  and  deserve  some  explanation.  The 
former  is  the  more  extensive,  but  is  modernised 
by  the  addition  of  a later  roof.  It  possesses  a 
handsome  cornice,  and  baa  the  flat  pilaster-like 
buttresses,  typicel  of  Norman  work.  The  en- 
trance doorway  is  decorated  with  ornaments  of  the 
later  or  Transitional  period,  and  the  windows  are 
partly  Norman,  and  partly  Early  English,  in 
their  details.  There  is  adoorway  of  the  square- 
headed  trefoil  form,  and  the  windows  are 
coupled  together  with  a shaft  between  them. 
Tho  bricks  sre  of  the  thin  tile. like  description, 
whioh  were  U'^td  by  the  R >fnaris.  A fi'eplace, 
with  a ohiuioey,  exists  in  the  upper  story.  The 
bick  of  it  is  formed  of  thin  bnuks,  piausd  edi/e- 
wise.  The  whole  presents  to  ns  a valuable 
exH'iiple  of  Norman  domestic  work. 

Lioo  In  is  rich  iu  such  rprn»ins,  the  most 
perfect  of  which  is  that  aiieadv  r.-ferred  to  an 
the  Jaw’s  Ho.usa.  It  is  small,  and  h.^s  but  two 
rooms,  thongh  others  may  have  originally  existed. 
The  chief  interest  it  possesses  arises  from  tbs' 


richness  and  oharaoteristio  design  of  the  ex''-ernal 
ornamentation.  We  find  in  the  latter  many  of  the 
details  whioh  I have  already  pointed  out  to  yon, 
us  illostrating  the  style  of  the  time.  There  is 
first,  the  deeply-recessed  doorway,  with  its 
shaft,  and  double  zig-zag  archivolt.  The  arch- 
way over  the  door  is  made  nse  of  in  a carious 
manner  to  support  the  fireplace  and  chimney 
belonging  to  the  upper  story.  The  chimney 
itself  has  been  modernised.  The  name  of  the 
Jew’s  House  may  possibly  be  a misnomer,  but  if 
not,  it  is  remarkable  as  being  indicative  of  the 
position  of  the  Jewish  people  in  England  at  this 
time.  It  is  curious,  therefore,  that  by  tradition 
it  shoold  be  ascribed  to  a member  of  the  Jewish 
race,  too  oftendespised  and  ill-treated.  They  were, 
however,  as  we  know,  powerful  at  this  period,  as 
theyjhave  ever  been,  by  the  possession  of  wealth, 
although  not  daring  to  display  the  same  too 
openly.  The  cruel  manner  in  whioh  King  John 
dealt  with  a Jew  capitalist,  by  extracting  his 
teeth  until  he  yielded  to  extortion,  has  often 
been  referred  to. 

If  the  house  we  are  now  disonssing  was  in 
reality  the  dwelling  of  a member  of  the  same 
ancient  race,  we  may  be  sure  be  must  have 
been  a personage  of  wealth  and  importance,  for 
such  houses  were  very  rare  in  the  twelfth  cen. 
tury,  and  the  decorative  oharaoter  of  its  archi- 
tecture marks  it  out  as  an  exceptional  instance. 
The  windows  deserve  attention,  particularly 
the  two.Hght  window,  with  its  double  order  of 
mouldings.  We  find  here  the  characteristic 
shaft  as  a mullion,  and  the  upper  part  of  each 
light  is  made  square,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
with  Norman  openings.  The  small  window  with 
a trefoil  head,  and  a pointed  arched  drip-stone 
I or  label,  is  no  donbt  a later  addition,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  elevation  is  altogether  mo- 
demised.  The  principal  chamber  was  evidently 
on  the  first  floor. 

The  peculiar  treatment  of  the  arched' door, 
way,  and  chimney  supported  by  it,  is  found  in 
another  house,  near  to  the  Jew’s  House,  so  that 
it  was  probably  a favourite  expedient  in  the 
locality.  We  see  by  this  interesting  monument, 
first,  how  easily,  and  yet  how  faithfully,  the 
Normans  applied  to  domestic  work  the  details 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  their  sacred 
buildings.  We  notice,  secondly,  that  we  are 
approaching  the  period  when  men  began  to  dis- 
play some  care  for  architectural  beauty  in  their 
dwellings.  We  have  left  behind  us  the  plain 
wooden  huts  of  the  Saxons,  and  are  presented 
with  a stylo  of  solid  construction  and  decorated 
masonry. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  such 
houses  were  common,  for  up  to  the  time  of 
Stephen,  and  even  later,  the  domestio  buildings 
of  our  towns  were  constructed  of  wood,  and  in 
London  we  know,  from  the  destrnctive  effects 
of  the  Great  Fire,  as  late  as  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  that  the  wooden  mode  of  building 
still  existed,  even  at  that  comparatively  recent 
date.  The  municipal  authorities,  however,  did 
their  best  to  encourage  the  citizens  to  build  in 
a more  durable  way,  and  as  a precaution  against 
the  spread  of  fire,  to  use  stone  instead  of 
wood. 

In  the  days  of  Richard  I.,  certain  definite 
regulations  were  laid  down  in  this  respect,  and 
were  contained  in  a document  known  as  the 
” Assize”  of  1189,  and  published  in  Mr.  Parker’s 
work.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  change  from 
wood  to  stone,  we  find  various  privileges  accorded 
to  the  improvers,  one  of  which  savours  of  con- 
fisoation,  for  it  provides, — “ If  any  one  would 
build  of  stone,  and  his  neighbour,  through 
poverty,  cannot,  or  perchance,  will  not,  then  he 
shall  yield  unto  him  desiring  to  build  3 fc.  of  his 
land,  and  the  oi.her  shall  make  a wall  upon  that 
land,  at  his  own  cost,  3 ft.  thick  and  16  ft.  in 
height.”  Party  walls  have  been  enormously 
increased  in  height  since  this  regulation  was 
made,  and  it  would  have  been  well  for  the 
solidity  and  comfort  of  our  houses  if  they  had 
not,  at  the  same  time,  decreased  iu  thickness. 

The  regulations  of  the  “Assize  ” refer  in  great 
detail  to  the  erection  of  party  walls,  but  they  say 
little  about  the  fronts  of  the  houses  towards  the 
htrtets.  The  ma^e^ial8  for  such  fronte,  there- 
f-'iv,  continue'i  to  be  chiefly  of  wood,  as  being 
cheaper  than  stone,  and  more  ootivenient  in 
r fe  enoetotbe  prevai  ing  hnbit  ofguiLing  apace 
in  the  npper  stories,  by  projecting  scori-s  over 
the  kround-florr  shops  or  rooms,  in  spite  of  ali 
regn'ariona  iuiproveuient  was  slow,  and  deatruc 
tivo  fir-'S  frequ-nt  y occurred.  In  Loiifi.)n  cherf 
wns  a Btrioua  outbreak  iu  ihe  reign  of  Stephen, 
and  another  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  in  tte 
year  12X2.  After  the  latter  event  the  rules, 
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which  may  be  described  as  the  origin  of  or  1 
Building  Acta,  were  revised  and  strengthenerlA 
One  of  the  new  rnlea  runa  thus  : — “ Whoaoevttt 
wishes  to  build,  let  him  take  care,  as  he  lovetli! 
himself  and  bis  goods,  that  he  roof  not  witll 
reed,  nor  rush,  nor  with  any  manner  of  litteili 
but  with  tile  only,  or  shingle,  or  boards  ; or,  if  ;j|i 
may  be,  with  lead.”  J 

All  wooden  honses  whioh  imperilled  then 
neighbours,  by  cauaiog  danger  from  fire,  weifl 
to  be  pulled  down  by  tlie  aldermen  and  theill. 
assistants,  and  before  every  house  there  wa=i  t|li 
be  a tub,  either  of  wood  or  stone,  kept  coij|i 
atantly  full  of  water.  The  removal  of  dangeroufi 
honsea  was  not  evidently  thought  a difficul 
task,  for  every  aldorman  was  to  be  providec 
nuder  pain  of  a fine,  with  “ a proper  book  an 
cord,”  and  with  these  simple  implements  tb 
houses,  or  hovela,  were  to  be  pulled  down,  in 
summary  manner,  on  their  condemnation. 

The  wages  of  the  different  classes  of  buildin 
workmen  were  fixed,  and  orders  were  issued  t 
coat  with  plaster,  or  a kind  of  concrete,  the  rool 
previously  covered  with  reeds  or  rushes.  Specie 
directions  were  given  as  regarded  the  cook 
shops,  which  were  the  eating-houses  or  inns  c 
the  period.  Mean  sheds  had  arisen  round  thee 
cook-shops,  and  as  they  were  considere 
dangeroua,  they  were  marked  for  their  de 
structioD,  “ eo  that  there  may  remain  only  th 
house  (or  large  hall)  and  bed-room.”  Some  c 
the  cook-shops  or  inns  acquired  oonsiderabl 
importance,  and  with  lodgings  for  students  ani 
others  whioh  gathered  around  them,  becam 
centres  of  resort  for  those  who  followed  slmila 
pursnits,  as,  for  example,  the  inns  of  conrt 
where  the  lawyers  congregated.  Flues  wer'f 
apparently  forbidden  in  party-walls,  and  th 
cooking  .[stove  was  commonly  placed  iu  th 
middle  of  the  kitchen,  with  an  opening  in  th; 
roof  above  for  the  smoke.  Regularly  construotel 
chimneys  were  nob,  however,  nnknown,  as  w 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Jew’s  House  a 
Lincoln,  and  they  may  have  been  constructed  i 
the  front  and  back  walls,  and  in  some  oasef 
carried  up  in  the  gables.  The  “Assize”  contain 
further  provisions  for  sanitary  contrivances 
whioh  indicate  an  increasing  attention  t| 
domestic  comfort,  and  mark  a distinct  advano 
upon  the  ruder  customs  of  the  Saxons. 

We  have  now  sketched,  thongh  imperfectly 
the  arrangement  of  the  houses  of  the  twelftl 
century.  The  remains  of  them  are,  as  I havi 
said,  necessarily  scanty,  but  enough  can  b| 
found  to  indicate  with  tolerable  clearness  th 
general  plan  on  whioh  the  Normans  worked 
These  did_not  in  all  probability  vary  much  in  th. 
various  parts  of  the  country,  except  from  acoi 
dental  circumstances,  such  as  the  prevalence  o 
particular  building  materials  in  different  dis 
triots.  The  architectural  details,  as  has  beei 
seen,  followed  much  the  same  rules  that  wen 
observed  in  the  more  important  eoclesiastioaB 
buildings.  Painting  and  gilding  were  employetl 
for  decoration,  particularly  in  the  capitals  ofl 
colnmns;  and  some  approach  to  e.Tternal  con 
trast  of  colour  was  often  obtained  by  the  use  o 
flint  and  stone,  and  contrasted  materials  o 
various  kinds,  The  hall  was  often  spacious,  and 
treated  in  a handsome  architectnrai  maunerl 
whether  with  or  without  pillars.  A gradnail 
advance  was  being  made,  at  the  same  time 
towards  domestic  comfort  and  privacy,  and  rulei 
were  found  necessary  to  restrain  the  caprices  ol 
individuals  in  our  large  cities.  We  find  every.' 
where  that  willingness  to  improve  on  the  past; 
without  wholly  breaking  with  it,  which,  il 
common  with  our  ancestors  of  the  twelfth 
century,  is  certainly  not  unknown  to  the 
Englishman  of  the  nineteenth. 


St.  James's  Charch,  Bury  St.  Bdmnnd’s.' 
A new  vestry  has  lately  been  erected  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  of  this  church  from 
designs  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Drayton  Wyatt, 
architect.  'The  woik  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Lot  Jackaman,  of  Bury.  The  inside  dimen-i 
sious  of  the  vestry  are  32  fc.  by  16  ft.,  and  it  is 
iipproach.'d  by  an  open  porch  at  its  north-east; 
angle.  It  is  coveied  wiih  a wagon  . beaded 
panelled  ceiling  of  Eogliah  oak,  with  an  em.i 
battled  cornice,  from  whiob  bang  two  gas  pen.' 
daiits  of  t-vo  li^ihts  each,  tmpplied  by  Mr.  Cociper, 
fbe  stonework  of  the  east  window  is  the  same. 
>iH  that  whiob  at  one  time  occupied  the  space 
above  the  chancel  arch,  after  the  erection  of  the 
present  nave  r lof,  and  before  the  oonseqatnt 
elevation  of  the  arch  to  its  present  proportions.! 
The  cost  was  upwards  of  500L 
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This  is  the  title  of  a small  but  by  no  means 
inimporbant  book  which  may  be  read  with 
peoia!  interest  by  those  architectural  students 
?ho86  attention  has  from  various  recent  circum- 
tauces  been  a good  deal  redirected  towards 
'-eoe.  It  embodies  the  remarks  and  reQeotions 
recent  visitor  to  the  Peloponnesus  who  has 
it»ht  to  that  classic  ground  a combined 
---in  and  comprehension  of  history  and 
_ The_  author,  Mr.  Mabaffy  (of  Dublin  Uni. 
!ity),  IS  kuown  by  previous  publications  as  a 
tlmnan  o!  brilliant  acquirements  and  great 
knowledge,  and  has  devoted  himself  in 
special  degree,  as  he  observes  in  his  preface  to 
e present  book,  to  the  endeavour  “to  make 
□gUsh.speaking  people  intimate  with  the  life  of 

0 old  Greeks.”  In  visiting  the  ancient  monu. 
ents  and  rums  whose  names  are  so  well  known 
us  all,  and  deaoribiog  his  observations  and  im. 
eseions,  Mr . Mahaffy  throws  over  them  and  their 
saning  that  fresh  interest  and  reality  which  we 
ways  gather  from  the  impressions  ofa  cultured 
d original  observer  j and  his  book  contains  de- 
nptions  and  some  illustrations  of  some  more 
iely  unearthed  specimens  of  Greek  art,  chiefly 
bhaic,  of  which  little  is  at  present  known  in 
igland. 

The  very  interesting  and  vivid  way  in  which 
B landscape  of  the  Peloponnesus  is  sketched 
d the  connexion  between  the  character  of  the 
antryandof  its  States  and  individual  inhabi. 
Its  brought  out,  we  must  merely  refer  to  in 
38ing,  just  observing  that  the  author  thinks 
a gives  good  reasons  for  his  opinion,  that  there 
tar  more  similarity  between  the  modern  and 

1 ancient  Greeks,  in  point  of  oharaoter,  than 
generally  supposed,  and  that  the  ancient 
eekp,  outside  of  the  artistic  faculty  iu  which 
ly  were  supreme,  were  by  no  means  a peonle 
laliarly  noble  or  exalted  in  character;  but 
ly  had  that  faculty  of  expression  in  art  and 
iratnre  which  enabled  them  to  make  the  most 
their  own  thoughts  and  actions,  and  to  leave 
ir  brightest  side  illustrated  for  posterity 
oh  which  he  says  on  this  subject,  and  on  the 
lern  politics  and  position  of  Greece,  is  very 
•gestive  ; but  we  must  pass  on  to  notice  some 
sages  which  more  directly  bear  npon  the 
8tio  and  arohiteotura!  side  of  the  subject  It 
T not  be  uninteresting  to  give,  in  the  author’s 
I words,  his  description  of  what  many  have 
led  to  as  a moment  of  interest  in  their  lives  — 

first  sight  of  the  Acropolis  and  its  ever, 
noreble  ruing.  He  had  an  early  morning 

r'"!  ‘"'i  of  manv  jnra 

V “ Jeep  rich 

If  purule  ^ cnmsou,  with  the  deeper 

n JarB  «n,i  » DO  Variety  in  coJour  between 
nsture  and  what  man  had  put  there.  No  whitened 

0 Irom  the  marble,  no  amooihaesa  showed  upon  the 

.thed  and  polished  blocks;  but  the  wSe ^maas  of 
fair"”  together  into  the  pale  pure 

gubdoed  tone  of  yellow  brown  to  which  the 
ent  marble  is  reduced  by  time  Mr.  Mahalfr 
IB  as  harmomeing  moat  beautifully  wilh  the 
Bty  of  Greece  in  the  daytime,  and  lighting 
• ■th  great  nohueas  in  the  rising  or  setting 
■ we  should  feel  a dietinot 

ho  mfrH  the  original  Inatre 

be  marble  The  one  exception  to  thia  which 
ted  is  m the  remains  of  the  Sunium  Temple, 
ih  are  Btili  perfectly  white.  The  author  attri- 
8 this  to  Its  haring  been  free  from  the  effect  of 
on  Its  lonely  site;  but  theerplanation  hardly 
la  satisfactory.  Now  that  the  idea  of  the 
^ arohiteotaro  as  a colourless  marble  style 
Boat  eliminated,  one  is  inolined  sometimes 
leetion  whether  these  yellow.atained  marble 

1 were  ever  white,  even  aa  to  the  ground  of 
decoration ; whether  some  stain  waa  given 
e whole  stones  of  the  strnoturo  simitar  to 

reason  to  think  was 
led  to  the  nude  portions  of  statuary.  Upon 
mnoh.veacd  subject  of  the  colour  ta  QrS 
8 of  art,  and  the  right  and  wrong  of  the 
er  onticaUy  and  historically,  Mr.  Mahaffv 
lome  good  remarks  to  offer.  He  is  eo/ 
d that  the  Greeks  could  not  have  sanotioned' 
mired  any  thing  that  oonid  be  legitimately 
SI  have  a tawdry  effect,  for  no  people  in  ah 
we  posdively  know  of  their  art  and  litera. 
ever  showed  ench  a complete  distaste  for 
awdry  and  estravagant.  Bnt  what  seems 
7 m our  imagination  may  cease  to 
so  11  we  realise  the  circnrastanoea  more 


'“"d'fap',  l.he  »»»,  md  the  sir  «r«  ei. 

iohabitauta  increasing  tbc 
anif  houses,  &s  it  were,  to  coire- 

the  nlJ  nature We  know  lhat  the  colouring  of 

;h!f  th-samecharactef  a-d 

tbat  of  the  medern,  thongh  in  design  the  dress  of  our  day 
18  completely  changed.  We  must,  therefore,  imagine  the 
o d Greek  crowd  before  their  temples,  or  in  their  market 
places,  .3  Tery  white  crowd,  with  patches  of  scarlet,  and 
\ariou9  blue;  perhaps  altogether  white  in  processions,  if 
we  except  scarlet  shoe-straps  and  other  such  slight  relief. 
One  «^annot  but  feol  that  » richly.coioured  temple,— that 
pillars  of  blue  and  red,— that  friezes  of  gilding,  and  other 
ornament,  upon  a white  marble  ground  aiid  in  white 
marble  framing-roust  have  been  a splendid  and  apppo- 
feature,  in  such  a sky  and 
Bet  accustomed  to  such 
or  allp  imagination, 

or  ask  onr  good  painters  to  restore  them  for  us,  and  let  u^ 
look  upon  them  constantly  and  calmly.  Tome  they  appear 
fir  iloer  and  richer  than  our  attempts  at  ornament.'' ^ 

The  soggestiou  that  some  of  oar  painters  should 
endeavoor  to  realise  such  decorative  scenes  for 
us  IS  a good  one  ; it  would  be  a great  gain  incur 
peroeptiora  as  to  the  reality  of  Greek  archi. 
teotare  and  ornament  if  wa  had  another  artist 
equally  gifted,  to  do  for  it  what  Mr,  Alma 
iadema  has  done  for  Roman  art  and  life.  But 
the  painters  wonld  have  to  take  up  the  subjeeb 
more  seriously  than  they  have  aa  yet  done.  At 
present  the  one  or  two  eminent  artists  among  us 
who  seem  to  have  a certain  degree  of  preference 
for  Greek  subjects  rarely  touch  architecture  in 
their  works,  and  when  they  do  they  invariably 
make  blunders, 

The  museums  of  Athens,  small  and  in  some 
respects  uninteresting  as  they  are  (except  in  the 
matter  of  inscriptions),  now  contain  some 
specimens  of  archaic  sculpture  which  are  of  the 
most  singular  interest  iu  reference  to  the  origin 
and  growth  of  Greekart.  The  illustration  given 
(p.  bl)  of  what  Mr.  Mahaffy  believes  to  be  the 
votive  statue  of  Theseus  sent  by  the  Mara, 
thonians  to  Athena  (mentioned  by  Pausanias) 
suggests  a typo  of  art  so  completely  oonven. 
tional  and  semi-barbarous  as  to  open  up,  bv 
Itself,  quite  a tram  of  thoughts  and  questions  as 
to  the  hrst  beginnings  and  the  geographical  re- 
lations  of  the  art  which  oulminated  under  Phidias, 
ihe  style  of  the  figure,  with  its  expressionless 
face,  stiff  modelling,  and  conventional  hair 
reminds  ns  more  of  Asajrian  art  than  of  any. 
thing  we  are  accustomed  to  connect  with  Greece. 
Ihere  are  other  Bpecimens  of  archaic  work  to 
be  lound  in  the  museums  at  Athens  and  else, 
where,  equally  significant  as  to  the  early  history 
of  Greek  art.  What  we  want,  as  the  author  ob. 

connect  these  with  the  art 
of  the  Periclean  age,  which,  as  far  as  we  have 
any  testimony  on  record,  might  have  sprung 
into  life  at  once  in  fall  glory,  but  which  we  may 
be  assured  did  not  do  so,  but  followed  the  course 
^ development  which  is  universal  in  art  history. 

We  have  ourselves  ventured  on  a theory  which 
might  lessen  the  difficulty.* 

Another  class  of  remains  touched  upon  and 
illaatrated,  18  that  to  be  found  in  the  street  of 
tombs  m the  outskirts  of  Athene,  only  recently 
discovered.  One  of  these  sculptured  memorial 
stones  IS  illustrated  (p.  69),  and  is  of  extreme 
beauty  of  treatment  and  sentiment.  It  repre- 
sents  a female  figure  standing,  giving  her  hand, 
as  if  in  farewell,  to  a man  who  is  seated  and 
looks  up  at  her  as  he  takes  her  hand;  behind 
him  stands  a male  figure  with  head  pensively 
leaning  on  hia  hand.  The  consideration  of  this 
and  other  monuments  on  the  same  site  leads  the 
author  to  some  admirable  remarks  on  what  he 
wellcalls  the  reserve  of  Greek  art,  which  we  com. 
mend  to  the  notice  of  art-critics.  The  following 
paragraph  we  may  quote  : — ® 

” T;he commonest  epitaph”  (on  a Greek  tomb, 
atone)  was  a simple  xaipt,  or  farewell ; and  it 
IS  this  simple  word,  so  full  and  deep  iu  its 
rneanmg  to  those  who  love,  which  is  pictured  in 
the  reheffi  of  which  I am  now  speaking.  They 
are  simple  parting  scenes,  expressing  the  grief 
of  the  survivors,  and  the  true  simple  grief  of  the 
sufferer  who  is  going  to  his  long  home.  But 
what  strikes  us  most  forcibly  in  these  remark- 
able  monuments  is  the  obastened,  modest  ex- 
presaion  of  grief  which  they  express.  There  is 
no  violence,  no  despair,  no  exaggeration, -all  is 
simple  and  noble  j thus  oorabining  purity  of  art 
with  a far  deeper  pathos-a  far  nobler  grief— 
exaggerated  paintings  and  sculptures 

ruRirn  t h"  in  later  and  less 

cultivated  ages.  We  may  defy  any  art  to  pro- 

ir  ® pictures  of  real 

sorrow, -a  sorrow,  as  I have  explained,  far 
deeper  and  more  hopeless  than  any  Chrisfeiau 
orrow  ; and  yet  there  is  no  wringing  of  hands, 
with  sackcloth  and 
la  no  exaggeration,  no 


* See  "Art  Lessons  from  Mjeente,”  p.  Its,  avtc. 


speciality,  no  individuality,  I bad  almost  said,  in 
the  picture.  I feel  no  curiosity  to  inquire  who 
these  people  were, — what  were  their  names, — 
even  what  was  their  relationship  to  the  deceased. 
For  I am  perfectly  satisfied  with  an  ideal  por. 
trait  of  the  grief  of  parting,— a grief  that  comes 
to  us  all,  and  lays  bitter  hold  on  us  at  some 
season  of  life ; and  it  is  this  universal  sorrow  — 
this  great  common  flaw  in  our  lives,— which  the 
Greek  artist  has  brought  before  us,  and  which 
calls  forth  our  deepest  sympathy,” 

The  author  has  here  bit  on  the  true  aim  and 
scope  of  ideal  sculpture,  so  little  understood  at 
present.  The  chapter  is  well  worth  reading. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  the  more 
familiar  ground  of  the  Parthenon,  Mr.  Mahaffy 
suggests  that  there  is  the  greatest  possible  dif. 
ference  between  the  artistic  merit  of  the  metopes 
and  of  the  other  two  sections  of  the  sonlptnre,  the 
pediments  and  the  frieze  of  the  cella.  We  are 
inolmed  to  concur  iu  this  judgment;  and  hia 
suggestion  of  the  reason  for  it  is  worth  con. 
Bideration ; namely,  that  the  metope  soulptures 
were  a repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  “ motive,” 
in  couples  of  highly  relieved  figures  iu  violent 
action,  mainly  with  the  object  of  architectural 
effect,  and  to  relieve  the  squareness  and  straight* 
ness  of  the  other  members  of  the  Doric  frieze' 
and  architrave.  This  comparison  will  hold 
good,  at  all  events,  in  regard  to  the  pediment 
sculptures,  which  have  an  intellectual  interest 
and  meaning,  of  course,  quite  beyond  that 
attaching  to  the  metopes.  But  the  oonolusion  is 
rather  one-sided  in  respect  to  the  frieze.  That 

the  style  of  the  work  in  the  frieze  is  more  refiued 
oan  hardly  be  questioned,  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  more  signifioanoe  or  meaning  than 
the  metopes.  It  is  siniply  a translation  into 
Bculptnre  of  the  bare  facts  of  the  annual  pro- 
oeasion,  We  looked  for  some  remark  on  the 
fact,  so  peculiar  and  so  alien  from  all  our 
notions  and  practice  in  regard  to  sculpture, 
that  thia  beautifully-executed  work  is  merely 
a reproduction,  in  the  slightly  conventionalised 
form  of  art,  of  what  the  people  saw  going  on 
before  them.  We  may  realise  the  sort  of  rela- 
tion which  this  art  had  to  fact  and  to  real  life,  if 
we  imagine  the  llouaea  of  Parliament  sculptured 
all  round  with  a auooession  of  figures  represent- 
ing the  Royal  procession  on  the  way  to  open  the 
session.  ^ If  Sir  Charles  Barry  had  proposed  such 
a decoration  he  would  probably  have  been  laughed 
at;  yet  a precisely  similar  proceeding  is  what 
produced  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Greek 
saulpture.  We  do  not  say  necessarily  that 
because  the  Greeks  did  thia  we  should  doit; 
we  do  not  even  say  that  it  was  altogether  the 
beat  use  to  make  of  such  exquisite  powers  of 
execution,  merely  to  repeat  on  the  walls  of  the 
temple  the  model  of  the  real  procession  which 
went  round  it;  only  it  should  be  realised  what 
a very  practical  and  almost  prosaic  interest 
some  of  this  work,  which  we  look  at  with  tho 
reverence  due  to  what  is  hallowed  by  time,  may 
have  had  for  those  by  whom,  and  for  whom,  it 
was  executed. 

It  would  seem,  from  Mr.  Mahaffy’s  account, 
that  the  Greeks  profess  to  feel  very  keenly  the 
loss  of  the  Parthenon  sculptures,  and  talk  habi- 
tually  about  expecting  England  to  return  them 
before  long.  What  real  olaim  they  have  to  such 
consideration  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact 
that  the  drums  of  the  columns  blown  down  by  the 
explosion  during  the  bombardment  iu  1687  have 
been  left  lying  on  the  ground  ever  since,  and 
not  an  attempt  made  to  put  them  in  their 
places,  and  that  during  Mr.  Mahaffy’s  visit  he 
saw  an  Athenian  gentleman  practising  with  a 
pistol  at  one  of  the' sculptured  fragments  in  the 
theatre  of  Dionysus,  his  apparent  object  being 
to  chip  a piece  off  the  edge  with  each  shot.  Our 
author  therefore  rejoiced,  in  spite  of  bis  strong 
feeling  as  to  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  re- 
moval of  the  Boalpture  was  nnquestionably 
carried  out,  that  the  finest  parts  of  it  were  safe 
in  the  British  Mnseurn, — until  he  went  to  study 
them  afresh  there  on  his  return  from  Greece. 

Then,  he  confesses  to  having  experienced  a re- 
vuleicn  of  feeling.  “ I found  that  these  wonderful 
fragments  lost  so  terribly  by  being  separated 
from  their  place, — they  looked  so  unmeaning  in 
an  English  room,  away  from  their  temple,  their 
country,  and  their  lovely  atmosphere,— that  I 
earnestly  wished  they  had  never  been  taken 
from  their  place,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
made  a target  by  the  Greeks  and  theTurks.”  It 
is^  impossible  not  to  nnderstaud  and  sympathise 
with  this  feeling  ; but,  on  the  other  band,  if  this 
had  been  so,  what  would  be  left  of  them  now  ? 

Among  the  interesting  points  in  the  subso. 
quent  pnges  are  the  acccuols  of  a vieit  to  tho 
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Cbferonean  lion,  or  it'?  fragments  (wliioh  cer. 
tainly  ought  to  bo  put  together  again  before  it 
ia  too  late),  and  to  Tiryna  and  Myoenee.  The 
author  fonnd  bees  swarming  around  the  up. 
turned  bead  of  the  oolosaal  lion,  and  the  honey- 
comb between  its  teeth.  “ The  old  Hebrew  story 
came  fresh  upon  ua,  and  we  longed  for  the 
strength  which  tore  the  lion  of  old,  to  gather 
the  limbs  and  heal  the  recta  of  his  marble 
fellow.”  Tiryns  Mr.  Mahaffy  regards  as  having 
been  an  old  fort  rather  than  a town.  It  ia 
curious  to  read  that,  in  comparison  with  the 
Tiryns  ruins,  Myoense,  with  its  wheehtracks  yet 
visible  in  the  gateway,  and  the  marks  of  the 
fastenings  of  the  gates,  ” has  qnite  a modern 
appearance.”  The  so-called  Treaanry  of  Atrens, 
which  Mr.  Mahaffy  believes  to  have  been  a 
tomb,  suggests,  of  course  comparisons  between 
this  and  the  analogous  structures, — the  raths  of 
Ireland,  one  of  which,  at  New  Grange  (County 
Meath),  of  which  our  readers  have  often  heard, 
is  compared  in  detail  with  the  structure  at 
Mycenae.  The  chapters  on  visits  to  Corinth  and 
Argos  are  interesting,  and  contain  some  new 
snggestions;  and  the  book  is  concluded  with 
two  short  theoretic  essays  on  the  probable  attri- 
botes  of  Greek  painting  and  Greek  mnsic,  which 
• evince  mnoh  thought  and  critical  insight,  and 
a thorough  comprehension  of  the  subjects  in 
their  historic  and  roathetio  aspect.  It  is,  in 
short,  rare  to  find  a “book  of  travels”  of  this 
kind  combining  so  happily  an  interesting  and 
pioturesque  style  with  really  valuable  informa- 
tion and  suggestions,  and  its  perusal  ought  to  do 
something  to  awaken  a real  interest  in  Greek 
art  and  its  remains  among  the  many  English 
readers  who  have  at  present  little  comprehension 
of  the  subject,  while  those  who  are  better  in. 
formed  will  find  not  a few  points  placed  in  t 
new  and  striking  light. 


species  of  wooden  ball  and  socket  movement, 
which  allowed  of  the  mass  turning  in  any  direo- 


CLEOPATUA’S  NEEDLE. 

Evebt  one  has  read  with  interest  the  an- 
nouncement recently  made  in  the  English  papers 
to  the  effect  that,  throngh  the  beneficence  of  a 
well-known  member  of  the  medioal  profession, 
we  shall  soon  see  erected  on  the  Thames  Em. 
bankment  the  famous  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  which 
has  been  so  long  our  nnolaimed  property. 

The  mention  of  the  erection  of  an  obelisk  in 
London  very  naturally  reminds  ns  of  the  obelisk 
of  Luxor,  which  forms  so  conspicuous  a feature 
in  the  midst  of  the  Place  de  la  Conconde. 

It  was  at  the  period  of  Napoleon’s  victories  in 
Egypt,  at  the  coairaencement  of  this  century, 
that  the  idea  was  first  proposed  to  transport  to 
Paris  some  trophy  of  the  campaign,  but  political 
events  having  prevented  the  execution  of  the 
project,  it  was  not  nntil  thirty  years  later  that 
the  idea  was  again  taken  up. 

Nomerons  were  the  plans  by  which  the  two 
obelisks,  standing  on  a portion  of  the  mins  of 
anoient  Thebes,  were  to  be  transported  to  Paris. 
At  length  the  project  of  M.  Lebaa,  an  old  pupil 
of  the  Eoole  Polyteohniqne,  was  agreed  upon, 
and  accordingly,  in  March,  1831,  the  vessel,  the 
Louqsor  (so  named  from  the  village  where  stood 
the  two  obelisks  in  question),  started  from 
Toulon,  and  in  due  course  of  time  arrived  at 
Alexandria,  and,  after  considerable  difficulties  in 
mounting  the  Nile  as  far  as  Thebes,  the  vessel 
anchored  off  the  Palace  of  Lnxor. 

The  first  duty  was  to  examine  the  monuments, 
and  after  having  carefully  cleared  them  from 
snrrounding  debris,  it  being  found  that  one  of 
the  two  obelisks  was  to  the  extent  of  3 ft.  smaller 
than  the  other,*  M.  Lebas  immediately  decided 
on  taking  this  latter,  as  being  in  a better  state 
of  preservation.  The  next  operation  was  tha 
“ felling,”  so  to  speak,  of  the  monolith,  and  here 
commenced  the  real  difficulties ; of  the  first 
necessity  was  an  inclined  plane,  along  which 
was  to  slide  the  enormous  monolith,  which,  be  it 
remembered,  weighed  no  less  than  500,000  lb., 
or  more  than  200  tons.  After  three  months  of 
incredible  labour,  in  which  no  fewer  than  800  men 
bad  been  employed,  two  hillocks  of  rnins  ou' 
throngh,  and  half  the  village  destroyed,  the  in- 
dined  plane  was  ready;  now  oommeoced  the 
lowering  of  the  monolith.  This  was  done  by 
means  of  a simple  cable,  fastened  to  tbe  upper 
portion  of  tbe  casing  of  the  obelisk,  and  fixed  to 
a very  strong  anchor  at  some  150  yards  distance ; 
the  cable  was  retained  on  tbe  opposite  side  by  a 
beam  turning  on  a strong  pivot.  As  for  the 
obelisk  itself,  at  its  base  had  been  arranged  a 


tion  by  the  application  of  sufficient  force, 

Everything  prepared,  eight  men  were  put  in 
charge  of  the  cable,  who  lowered  the  monument 
slowly  on  to  the  inclined  plane  ready  to  receive 
it  5 for  some  two  minntes  the  solid  mass  hung 
suspended  in  mid-air  at  an  angle  of  30®, 
and  then  slowly  sank  down  amidst  the  rapturous 
applause  of  a numerous  crowd  of  spectators. 
Now  commenced  the  operation  of  hauling 
the  mass  to  the  river’s  bank,  where  tbe  vessel 
was  awaiting  its  cargo.  This  was  a matter  of 
some  little  time,  but,  when  at  last  arrived,  the 
next  question  was  how  to  get  the  obelisk  into  the 
vessel : by  an  ingenious  process,  the  whole  fore 
part  of  the  ship  was  sawn  off,  thus  opening  up 
completely  the  hold  ; strong  hawsers  having 
been  attached  to  the  monument  and  passed  out 
by  tbe  stern  of  the  Louqsor,  the  obelisk  waa  thus 
hauled  fairly  into  the  vessel,  and  the  bowR  having 
been  readjusted  with  minute  care,  nil  waa  ready 
for  starting.  In  due  time  the  Nile  rose  at  the 
oustomary  season,  and  the  Louqsor  afloat,  waa 
tugged  down  the  river  to  tbe  Mediterranean; 
needless  to  follow  its  journey  throngh  the  “ tide- 
less  sea,”  or  the  stormy  Bay  of  Biscay.  The 
vessel  arrived  safely  in  France,  and  it  having 
been  determined  to  erect  tbe  obelisk  on  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  all  that  bad  to  bo  done  was  to 
carry  out  the  suggestion  : here  again  M.  Lebaa’s 
sagacity  overcame  all  difficulties.  A pedestal 
of  Brittany  granite  (weighing  in  itself  some 
20  tons)  having  been,  after  some  considerable 
trouble,  oonstmoted  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,* 
it  only  remained  to  raise  the  obelisk  ; again,  the 
inclined  plane  was  made  use  of,  and  the  base  of 
tbe  huge  monolith  having,  after  many  vicisaitndes 
been  raised  to  the  level  of  the  pedestal  (some 
28  ft.  high),  tbe  next  difficulty  consisted  in 
hauling  to  an  upright  position  the  enormous 
weight.  By  again  naing  the  movable  scaffolding, 
M.  Lebas  sneoeeded  perfectly;  for,  having 
fastened  a stout  cable  to  the  upper  portion  of 
the  monnment,  tbe  other  end  of  which  cable  waa 
attached  to  a beam  moving  on  a pivot,  and 
having  passed  throngh  a pulley  fastened  to  this 
beam  another  cable,  one  end  of  which  was  firmly 
anchored  and  the  other  connected  with  the 
wheel  of  a’Btrong  forty-horse  power  engine,  on 
the  first  turn  of  this  machine,  the  beam  beginning 
to  describe  on  its  pivot  a quarter  of  a circle, 
dragged  with  it  the  enormous  monolith.  Amidst 
the  unrepressed  plaudits  of  tbe  assembled  thou, 
sands,  gradually  and  slowly  the  massive  block 
rose  to  a perpendicular  position,  and  finally  stood 
erect,  f 

Thus  on  the  25th  of  October,  1836,  in  the 
presence  of  a large  crowd,  and  under  tbe  auspices 
of  Louis  Philippe,  the  ancient  relic,  sonae  thirty 
centuries  old,  was  finally  erected  in  the  centre  of 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

When  we  think  of  the  costly  and  complicated 
system  adopted  by  Fontana  (some  three  centuries 
before  Lebas’s  time),  when  the  obelisk  of  St. 
Peter’s  was  erected,  all  praise  ia  dne  to  the  sim. 
pHoity  and  efficacy  of  the  Frenchman’s  inven- 
tion.J 

The  inscriptions  of  the  obelisk  of  Paris  recall 
the  name  and  exploits  of  two  kings,  Rhamses  II., 
who,  it  appears,  caused  the  stone  to  be 
hewn  from  tbe  quarries  of  Syene,  and  who 
transported  the  two  obelisks  to  Thebes ; and 
Sesostris  the  Great,  Rharases’s  brother,  who 
erected,  and  thus  terminated,  the  two  monu- 
ments.  The  reign  of  Rhamses  II.,  who  commenced 
these  obelisks,  carries  us  back  some  1,580  years 
before  Christ. 

Objections  have  from  time  to  time  been  raised 
against  the  erection  of  single  obelisks,  as,  say 
many  persons,  these  monuments  were  not  in- 
tended to  stand  alone;  we  must,  however,  be 
carefnl  to  distinguish  the  ideas  which  have  been 
attached  to  obelisks  at  different  epochs. 

When  the  Egyptians  placed  them  before  their 
temples,  they  were  then  only  a small  part  of  an 
t*normou8  whole.  Since  the  genius  of  the  arts 
oas  reduced  public  monuments  to  smaller  but 
more  perfect  proportions,  such  as  we  see  in  the 
edifices  of  Athens  and  Rome,  we  have  considered 
obelisks  in  themselves,  and  we  find  a beauty  in 
rheir  material,  and  especially  in  thoir  workman- 
ship, which  demands  that  they  shonld  stand 


alone,  and  thus  they  have  been  placed,  at  til 
two  most  remarkable  epochs  of  the  arts, — in  t|^ 
oentnry  of  Augustus,  and  in  that  of  the  Renaji 
sance.  Among  a score  of  obelisks  which  t 
anoient  Romans  brought  from  Egypt,  four  alo. 
were  placed  before  public  buildings, — two  at  t 
temple  of  Isis,  and  two  before  tbe  tomb 
Augustus.  The  others  were  all  isolated ; a 
80  it  was  in  modern  Rome,  with  the  obelis 
erected  in  the  Piazza  San  Pietro,  in  the  Piaz 
Porto  del  Popolo,  on  Monte  Citario,  and  t 
largest  of  all  in  tbe  Piazza  of  St.  John  Latert 


* This  W88  owine  to  the  extreme  difBcaltj"  of  eitraetinp 
from  the  quarry  of  Syene,— where  the  stone  come  from, — 
two  such  Isrge  blocks,  which  should  be  of  the  same  size. 


On  this  pedestal  are  engraved  diagrams  of  the  appa- 

ratus used  in  the  Temoval  and  embarkation  of  tbe  monu- 
raent  and  its  final  erection  in  Baris. 

t In  the  early  days  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  a full  account  of  this  ligeoions  operation,  illus- 
trated bv  models,  was  given  at  one  of  the  evening  meetings 
by  the  conductor  of  this  jonrrnl. 

t A joke  exists  in  connexion  with  the  great  expense  ol 
this  monument  (SO.fiOO/.),  which,  say  the  Pa'rUiana,  cost 
them  no  less  than/owr/ronei  apovnd. 


ABCHITECTTJRE  IN  THE  ROYAL 
SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

The  drawings  annually  exhibited  in  tbe  Ro^ 
Scottish  Academy  may  be  said  to  be  fail 
representative  of  the  position  of  Arohiteotr 
in  Scotland,  for  although  there  are  some  arc 
tects  in  good  practice  who  never  exhibit,  yet  t 
great  majority  of  those  who  have  anything 
importance  ou  hand  make  a point  of  informi 
the  pnblio  of  its  nature.  The  intelligent 
server  can  hardly  fail  to  note  that  the  obaraoj? 
of  the  work  differs  in  many  respeots  from  tl 
of  their  southern  brethren.  The  Soottish  arc 
teot  is  not  so  easily  swayed  by  fluctuations 
fashion  as  his  neighbour,  and  does  not  willinj 
submit  to  the  influence  of  any  one  individ 
who  may  have  attained  a good  position  in  1 
art.  There  is,  however,  a natural  peculiar 
of  manner  whiob  persistently  holds  its  pla 
influenced,  no  doubt,  by  external  agencies,  1 
still  retaining  its  own  obaracteristios,  and  t 
may,  probably,  be  attributable  to  tbe  fact  t 
atone  is  the  invariable  material  used,  even 
domestic  buildings,  whenever  an  architeotu 
effect  is  intended  to  be  produced.  Tbe  Stu 
style,  as  it  e.xisted  in  Scotland,  has  never  bi 
entirely  disused,  bnt  it  never  exhibited  in  sti 
the  redundancy  of  unmeaning  features  wh 
are  produced  in  brick ; any  redundance  t 
does  exist  is  constructive,  and  takes  tho  form 
towers,  turrets,  and  gables,  all  more  or  1 
nsefnl,  although,  in  rare  instances,  nse) 
turrets  have  been  constructed  as  ornamer 
features.  As  regards  church  arohiteoture, 
established  religion  being  Presbyterian,  thei 
much  less  regard  paid  to  Medireval  preoedj 
than  elsewhere,  as  no  provision  requires  to_l 
made  for  a ritualistic  service,  whereas  in  ci 
buildings,  of  a cUissionl  type,  a more  conservaf 
tendency  has  been  exhibited. 

The  total  number  of  works  exhibited  in 
galleries  is  1,016,  and  it  is  said  that  an  ei 
number  have  been  rejected.  In  such  ciroi 
stances  we  suspect  that  architectural  drawn 
would  be  received  with  somewhat  of  impatior 
and  we  are  informed  that  a considerable  numi: 

Bome  of  them  illustrating  works  of  imp« 

ance, — have  been  returned  for  want  of  space 

Looking  over  the  catalogue,  we  find  only  f 
architectural  designs  for  churches  (there 
several  water-colour  drawings  of  old  chnrol 
to  which  we  do  not  refer),  and  upon  oxaniin 
these  we  observe  that  they  are  each  good  ex-amf 
of  the  modern  Gothic  school. 

The  “Church  at  Greenock”  (evidently  Ej 
copal),  of  which  Mr.  R.  Anderson  gives  both 
exterior  and  interior  view,  displays  no  alter 
at  introducing  anything  new ; it  ia  Early  Eng; 
in  style,  and  unexceptionable  as  to  detail  and  j 
portion. 

Mr.  R.  Thornton  Shiells  aims  at  giving 
“The  Free  Church  at  Leslie,  Fife,”  a dietinol 
character.  In  a Presbyterian  church,  wb 
chancel  and  aisles  are  forbidden,  the  architeo 
under  tho  necessity  of  accentuating  ot 
features.  In  this  instance  the  accompany 
“hall”  has  been  made  to  form  a eonspicu 
feature  in  the  principal  elevation,  and  ia  pla 
so  that  it,  the  spire,  the  main  gable  and  pro; 
tion  containing  the  staircase  to  the  gallery,  bl< 
into  composition. 

The  “New  West  Church,  Fraserburgh,’^ 
Messrs.  McGibbnn  and  Ross,  depends  mai 
for  effect  npon  tbe  spire,  which  ia  well  set  on 
gronnd,  muscular,  and  effective. 

The  “ "West  Fonntainbridge  School,”  by 
R.  Anderson,  looks  better  in  reality  than  it  c 
on  paper.  We  have  already  given  a full 
sci'iption  ofit. 

In  the  “ Inverness  Town-hall  Mea> 
Matthews  and  Laurie  have  attempted  to  ^ 
new  expression  to  the  Scottish  style,  having 
parted  to  it  somewhat  of  a Flemish  charao 
The  effort  does  not  appear  to  na  a succes 
one.  The  square  corbelled  angle-turrets  ; 
forced,  and  tbe  gablets  which  flank  the  to 
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e apparently  naeless  pieces  of  constructed 
jooration,  which  do  not  help  the  composition, 
erely  introduced  as  tit-bits  which  the  designer 
>nld  not  part  with, 

The  J Premiated  Design  for  Paisley  Town- 
L-  j liobertson,  is  a rather  heavy 

3thio  design,  lacking  expression  and  concen. 
ition.  The  leaded  _ louvre  rising  from  the 
Qtre  of  the  block  is  a poor  substitute  fora 
wer,  which  gives  character  and  importance  to 
e chief  oivio  building  of  a town. 

is  “ot  content  to  leave  the 
lluildiDga  in  Castle-terrace,  Edinbnrgh,”  in 
itu  quo.  The  West  End  Theatre,  which  forms 
B centre  block  of  the  buildings,  is  the  only 
rtion  erected.  It  was  originally  intended  that 
Bgroupshould  be  distinguished  byfour towers 
rather  fantastic  design;  for  these  there  is 
w substituted  a large  square  dome,  greatly  to 
i advantage  of  the  composition.  In  the 
seent  position  of  matters  it  is  very  question- 
le  whether  it  will  ever  be  realised, 
rhe  "Dundee  Advertiser  Office,”  by  Messrs. 
& 0.  L.  Ower,  is  a largo  block  of  buildings, 
7ing  a distinctive  commercial  character,  to 
toh  an  architectural  effect  is  given  by  a low 
lad  tower  at  one  end,  which  is  evidently 
fnl,  as  well  as  ornamental. 

?he  “ Hotel  and  Arcade  at  Blythswood  Holme, 
.sgow,”  by  Mr.  J.  Dick  Peddie,  is  a carefully, 
sidered  design,  in  the  modern  French  style, 
j manner  in  which  the  second  and  third  floors 
brought  together,  and  yet  kept  distinct,  is 
pily  carried  out;  it  gives  dignity  to  the 
'ation  without  departing  too  freely  from  the 
vailing  horizontalir.y  of  the  fenestration 
ch  18  thereby  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
king  pavilions,  these  being  covered  by  man. 

I roofs.  The  reticence  as  to  detail,  which 
i not  descend  to  niggardliness,  is  highlv 
mendable. 

here  is  quite  a rage  for  new  hydropathic 
blishments  in  Scotland  at  present;  we  have 
that  are  contemplated,  and  we 
i here  the  designs  of  two  which  are  in  course 
rection.  One  of  these  is  situated  at  Dnm- 
e,  and  is  designed  by  Messrs.  Peddie  & 
lear ; the  other,  at  Moffat,  is  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Pil. 
ton,  and  the  difference  between  them  is 
hy  of  observation.  The  former  is  eseen- 
y English  m character,  aud  its  effect  depends 
1 proportion  and  balance,  combined  with 
elike  simplicity;  the  latter  is  as  dis- 
■Ay  French  in  aspect,  redundant  in  detail, 
iresque  and  restless  in  composition.  The 
when  new  and  fresh,  will  appear  at  its 
; the  other,  when  age  has  toned  down  its 
igly. pronounced  features, 
joidedly  the  most  interesting  design  exbi. 

I IS  that  for  tho  "New  Buildings  for  the 
ical  School,  Edinburgh  University,”  by  Mr. 
ndereon.  The  style  adopted  is  the  Venetian 
ue.cento,  and  the  disposition,  arrangement, 
?rouping  of  the  parts  is  varied,  yet  homo. 

3U8  and  highly  effective.  The  fenestration 
le  principal  elevation  is  arched  throughout, 
nndows  of  the  firet  floor  being  of  two  lights 
a circular  tracery  opening  at  the  heading, 
the  north-west  angle  there  is  a square 
ion  having  a low  roof  rising  to  a point,  and 
■ed  with  tiles;  the  centre  is  accentuated  by 
nioircular  pediment  filled  in  with  a has- 

; equidistant  from  the  pavilion  rises  a cam- 

5,  from  which  there  proceeds  a rounded.off 
r to  the  sonth-east.  The  manner  in  which 
eat  elevation  is  broken  np  so  as  to  get  over 
vkwardness  of  tho  slope  to  the  south  dis- 
considerable  skill  in  getting  rid  of  abrupt 
ing  up  of  the  line  of  cornice.  The  cam. 

• bears  a distinct  likeness  tothe  well-known 
ole  m the  Place  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  but 
taces  are  introduced  about  three-foorths  up 
Slightly  projecting  balconies  in  front  of 
and  above  the  clock-faces  there  are  bas- 
1.  if  we  were  tube  hypercritical,  objection 
be  taken  to  the  position  of  these  bas-reliefs, 

OQgh  they  look  pretty  on  paper,  their  effect 
be  quite  lost  at  such  a height.  These 
ngs  are  to  be  commenced  forthwith,  and 
>rm  one  of  the  moat  attractive  features  in 
ty.  ihe  site,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
w-walk.is  a good  one,  and  the  tower  if 
a (ol  which  there  appears  some  doubtl 
I seen  to  great  advantage.  ' 

aohope  House,  Roxburghshire,”  by  Mr.  C 
Kinnear,  is  Gothic  in  style,  more  after  the 
r practised  in  England  than  in  Scotland 
may  be  that  the  surrounding  landscape  is 
lar  character. 

“additions  to  Drybrough  House,”  by 
. Peddle  & Kinnear,  are  in  the  Scotti-h 
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Baronial  style,  and  while  showing  nothing  novel 
or  peculiar,  are  satisfactory. 

of  Gala”  bears  the  name 
ot  David  and  John  Bryce  as  architects,  and  does 
not,  therefore,  give  us  any  indication  whether 
the  cloak  of  the  nncle  has  fallen  upon  the  nephew. 
It  bears  a marked  resemblance  to  other  designs 
of  the  late  Mr.  David  Bryco. 

Mr.  Leiper  has  the  power  of  impressing  his 
personality  upon  his  designs ; they  have  a oha- 
racter  of  their  own  which  at  once  declares  them 
as  his,  although  at  the  same  time  he  has  no 
want  of  resources  either  ns  regards  style  or 
detail.  The  “additions  to  Carnock,  Lancashire,” 
are  Scottish  Baronial  in  style,  with  a distinotiy 
modern  aspect  of  homely  comfort  combined  with 
dignity. 

“Coatbridge  Hall,”  by  Mr.  T.  B.  M'Fadzen 
has  been  exhibited  before,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  shonld  appear  again  merely  because  the 
drawing  is  now  coloured. 

“Ashfield  Grange”  is  the  residence  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  D.  MoGibbon,  and  may,  therefore 
be  looked  upon  as  his  utmost  endeavour  as  far  as 
the  means  extend.  It  is  a residence  of  some 
importance,  designed  in  the  Scottish  manner, 
ihe  projecting  wooden  canopy  over  the  doorway, 
and  the  large  raking  stairoaao  window  are  effeo- 
tive,  and  the  chimney-stalks  form  an  important 
and  good  feature  in  the  skyline. 

The  " Dining.hall,”  designed  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Small,  is  a fair  example  of  the  Stnart  style  not 
overdone. 

We  will  treat  of  the  paintings  in  our  next. 


learned  men  of  all  ages  and  nations  for  many 
centuries  to  a ClassioHl  association  with  the 
familiar  phraseology  of  Pagan  times  is  too  deepiv 
rooted  to  adroit  of  an  immediate  change.  Still 
It  18  no  argument  to  say  that  the  Classical 
systems  which  have  taken  so  many  centuries  to 
build  up  would  require  as  many  more  to  change 
for  another,  which  would  decidedly  recommend 
Itself  to  unlearned  people,  although  not  likely  to 
aatis^  a pedantic  professor.  We  need  not  throw 
our  Homers  and  Vii-gils  into  the  fire,  and  dismiss 
trom  our  minds  the  beautiful  ocnceits  which 
inspired  a Phidias  and  a Praxiteles,  and  those 
later  gifted  artists.  Yet  we  must  educate  the 
people,  if  artists  and  authors  are  to  be  dependent 
upon  public  opinion. 

In  the  Roman  times,  Pomponins  Seonnclns,  a 
celebrated  author,  consulted  with  his  friends 
abont  the  “polishing”  of  his  writings,  and  if 
they  happened  to  differ  in  their  opinion  about 
the  elegance,  justness,  and  propriety  of  any 
thnoght  or  expression,  be  used  always  to  say, 
‘I  appeal  to  the  people,”  as  the  best  deciders  of 
the  controversy. 

In  more  recent  times,  Cowper  says,— 

‘'Prom  education,  as  tho  leading  cause, 

Tho  public  character  its  colour  draws.” 


OF  TASTE,  NATURAL  AND  CULTIVATED, 
IN  ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE  FINE 
ARTS.* 

" What  then  is  taste,  but  these  internal  powers, 
Actire,  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alire 
To  each  fine  impulse  ? a discerning  sense 
Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
From  thioga  deform'd,  or  disarranged,  or  cross 
In  specieo  P ” —Jketitide. 

Taste  is  the  governing  power  in  the  sphere  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  enables  ns  to  discriminate  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  of  art;  and  the  first  step 
towards  acquiring  an  exact  taste  and  judgment 
in  respect  to  visible  objects,  is  to  gain  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  leading  characters.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  taste  has  been  variously 
defined.  At  the  present  period  this  subject  is 
seldom  treated  of,  although  of  great  importance 
in  training  the  mind,  naturally  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  correct  principles. 

Poets  sing  of  the  “golden  age,”  the  “silver 
age,”  and  the  “iron  age.”  The  present  age 
has  been  termed  the  "flimsy  age,”  everything 
being  made  to  suit  a temporary  purpose,  to 
oatoh  the  eye,  and  to  gratify  the  eye  for 
noveUy,  without  any  regard  to  real  and  sub- 
stantial  excellence.  The  passion  for  novelty  has 
been  the  principal  means  of  corrupting  taste. 

In  all  professions, 

" Those  who  lire  to  please,  must  please  to  live.” 

The  restless  desire  of  novelty,  so  general  among 
ail  mankind,  may,  perhaps,  be  the  principle  of 
both;  tothe  extravagances  andoaprices  of  which, 
those  who  make  it  their  business  to  supply  the 
gratifications  must,  of  course,  conform ; for 
whether  an  artist  or  an  author  work  for  money 
or  for  fame,  he  is  equally  dependent  upon  public 
opinion.  Hence  the  importance  of  public  edu- 
cation.  The  object  of  education  is  not  to  bring 
all  minds  np  to  a certain  standard,  but  to  do  the 
best  that  nature  permits  with  each  individual 
separately.  And  this  raises  a question  of  grave 
interest.  A total  revision  of  the  system  of 
edncation  must  be  enforced.  The  education  of 
the  people  demands  that  science  should  be  re- 
considered,  and  reduced  to  simple  elements.  To 
the  great  universities  we  are  much  indebted. 
When  they  were  instituted,  bear  in  mind, 
Classical  learning  was  enjoyed  only  by  the  few. 
Since  which  period  the  Classics,  and  all  books 
written  in  foreign  languages,  have  been  freely 
translated.  In  the  present  advanced  age,  all 
the  terms  in  architecture,  geometry,  astronomy, 
botany,  entomology,  &c.,  can  be  reduced,  and 
concisely  expressed,  in  a more  simple  language. 
The  Universities  at  0.tford  and  Cambridge  have 
had  their  day,  the  people  now  require  universities 
in  every  chief  town  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Of  course,  a crusade  against  the  Classical 
system  would  have  as  much  chance  of  success 
as  Mrs.  Partington’s  attempt  to  keep  out  the 
Atlantic  tide  with  her  mop.  The  sanction  of  the 
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pool Architectural  Society,  on  the  Ttlrimit. 


The  early  Greeks  were  not  averse  to  edneating 
the  public,  and  rendering  science  intelligible  to 
the  popular  intellect.  This  has  been  exemplified 
in  the  grand  hymn  of  Cleantbes,  preserved  by 
Stobteus,  and  quoted  by  M.  Le  Clerc  de  Sept- 
ohenes.  Of  course  the  appeal  is  to  their  im- 
mortal  Jupiter,  but  still  it  exhibits  the  wisdom 
of  Iho  Greeks.  The  following  quotation  will 
suffice “ Thou  bringest  order  out  of  confusion, 
and  by  thee  is  the  jarring  of  the  elements  com- 
posed. Thoa  bas  so  mingled  good  and  evil,  that 
general  and  nniversal  harmony  is  established. 
The  wicked  alone  amongst  all  thy  creatures  dis- 
turb  the  general  harmony.  They  do  not  com- 
prehend thy  universal  law,  that  maJeing  them 
wise  would  make  them  good.” 

Numerous  critics  and  connoisseurs  have  written 
voluminous  theories,  bub  have  somewhat  oou- 
fused  the  inquiry  by  not  soffioiently  distinguish- 
ing between  natural  and  cnltivated  taste.  Of 
these  writers  may  be  enumerated  Bacon,  1597- 
Locke,  1632;  Karnes,  1696;  Pope,  1711 -Addi.” 
son,  1719  ; Franklin,  1728  ; Watts,  1732  ; Hume, 
1/38;  Burke,  1756;  Gerard,  1758;  Blair,  1759- 
Alison,  1790;  Reynolds,  1791;  Stewart,  1792- 
Price,  1794;  Jackson,  1795;  Sulzer,  1806  ; 
Knight,  1806  ; Hogarth,  and  many  others. 

The  professors  of  the  Royal  Academy,— 
architects,  painters,  and  sculptors, — have  learn, 
ediy  lectured  on  taste ; prominently  among 
them.  Green,  Howard,  Westmacott,  and  Cocke- 
rell may  bo  consulted,  os  well  as  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

Natural  taste  is  easily  distingnished  from 
cultivated  taste.  Childreu  exhibit  tberudiraents 
of  it.  They  are  passionately  fond  of  every 
novelty ; pleased  with  order  and  regularity, 
consequently  quick  at  diaoeiuing  irregularities. 
For  want  of  culturo  and  exercise,  they  are 
delighted  with  childish  trifles,  such  as  dress  or 
equipage.  But  of  the  sublimity  of  nature,  the 
ingenuity  of  art,  the  grace  of  painting,  the 
charms  of  poetry,  they  understand  nothing. 
Gerard  accurately  observes  that  it  is  only  in  the 
few  who  improve  the  rndiments  of  taste  which 
nature  has  implanted,  by  cnltnre  well  chosen 
and  judiciously  applied,  that  taste  at  length 
appears  in  elegant  form  and  just  proportions. 
All  works  of  art  are  in  bad  taste  when  only  art 
is  met  with,  or  where  only  nature  prevails. 
Every  work  of  art  owes  its  excellence  to  a 
judicious  iiuiou  of  both.  The  artist,  who  forma 
the  plan  of  his  work  in  a moment  of  inspiration, 
invents  every  particular  part  without  long 
inquiry;  the  thoughts  rush  into  hia  mind  and 
spontaneonsly  assume  the  position  which  they 
ought  to  take;  and  the  plan  often  merits  tho 
highest  praise,  without  the  artist’s  knowing  tho 
reasons  which  governed  his  choice.  This  is 
nature.  But  when  he  again  considers  hig  plan 
with  cool  deliberation,  when  he  revolves  the 
nature  of  the  whole,  and  of  the  particular  parts, 
and  finds  that  this  or  that  ebonld,  for  obvious 
reasons,  be  different  from  what  it  is,  in  order  to 
render  the  work  more  perfect,  he  adopts  the 
necessary  alterations.  This  is  consequently  art. 

The  genuine  critic  has  been  considered  as  the 
teacher  of  the  artist,  and  correctly  so,  when  we 
reflect  how  much  time,  diligence,  and  practice  he 
ought  to  possess,  and  this  in  addition  to  his 
possessing  a natural  genius  for  the  arts. 

Taste  has  been  regarded  as  a unity  resulting 
from  tke  equilibrium  of  all  the  powers  that  con- 
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stitute  the  human  mind,— a complacency  anamg 
from  the  equable  excitement  and  gratification 
of  the  whole  man,  as  far  as  hia  character  la  ex- 
olusively  human.  n.  l -i. 

Prior  to  entering  upon  the  question  of  taste,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  elementary  principlea 
which  have  been  correctly  deduced  cannot  be 
changed. 

Price  correctly  obaervea  that  it  is  not  by  spy- 
ing particulara.Jbut  by  attending  to  principles, 
that  leaaona  become  inatruotive.  And  Weatma. 
cost  aaaerta  that  the  elementary  principlea  of 
sculpture  and  painting  are  the  same;  the  same 
rules  are  prescribed  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
correct  view  of  nature,  both  as  reapeote  oharactor 
and  the  harmonious  combination  of  parts. 

In  the  bulk  of  mankind  the  powers  of  taste 
receive  no  culture,  though  they  were  naturally 
imparted  in  all.  Consequently  the  public  rarely 
give  themselves  the  trouble  to  judge. 

As  the  poet  must  be  born  and  not  made,  ao 
also  the  architect;  and  although  every  one  is 
not  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  subjeota  of 
taste,  still  taste  is  capable  of  being  acquired. 
The  mind  must  next  be  divested  of  olassioal 
associations,  inapired  by  the  remains  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  extending  to  all  who  receive 
the  advantages  of  a learned  education.  The 
authority  of  these  is  great,  and,  until  recently, 
architecture  and  soulpture  were  ao  consecrated 
by  established  opinion  as  to  preclnde  all  criticism 
Natural  or  local  associations,  and  personal  asso 
oiations  ; fashion,  transient  and  uaelesa,  losing 
all  connexion  with  reason  and  the  moral  prin- 
ciples, mnst  be  ignored.  The  only  speoies  of 
taste  to  be  followed  is  that  founded  on  the  study 
of  universal  beauty,  called  philosophical  taste  ; 
implying  a seosibility,  deep  and  permanent, 
accompanied  with  an  entbnsiastio  love  of  nature, 
simplicity,  and  truth  in  every  department,  both 
of  art  and  soienoe.  Sic  Isaac  Newton  wisely 
asserts  that  Nature  is  pleased  with  simplicity, 
and  affects  not  the  pomp  of  superfluoas  causes. 
The  two  distinguishing  characteristics  of  perfect 
taste  are  oorreotness  and  delicacy  j the  former 
detects  blemishes,  and  the  latter  perceives  those 
more  refined  beauties  which  cultivated  minds 
alone  can  feel. 

The  propagation  of  a philosophioal  taste  has, 
from  an  early  period,  experienced  the  vicissitudes 
ever  attendant  upon  efforts  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  mind  over  the  body. 

The  Romans,  originally  of  a rough  and  warlike 
disDOsitioD,  fearing  that  the  minds  of  the  people 
would  be  softened  and  enervated  by  study,  issued 
a decree,  bearing  date  A.  U.  C.  592,  by  which  it 
appears,  “ that,  whereas  Maroas  Pomponiua,  the 
Prmtor,  had  made  a report  to  the  Senate  about 
the  philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  the  fathers 
did  hereby  order  the  aforesaid  Prmtor  to  take 
cognisance  of  the  business,  and  to  suffer  no  such 
men  iu  Rome.”  This  prohibition  only  allayed 
the  eager  passion  for  learning  for  a time,  as  it 
was  not  many  years  afterwards  the  people 
showed  as  much  diligence  in  their  pursuits  of 
knowledge  as  they  had  ever  done  in  their  appli- 
cations  to  war. 

To  produce  a perfect  work  of  art,  in  architec- 
ture, painting,  or  sculpture,  requires  great  atten- 
tion and  accuracy,  not  easily  to  be  conceived. 
Virgil  used  to  compare  himself  to  the  bear,  who 
from  gross  and  nnformed  lumps,  as  her  young 
ones  are  at  their  birth,  gives  them  shape  and 
proportion  by  the  pains  she  takes  in  liokiog 
them.  Thus  excellent  works  are  formed. 

Burke  says,  by  the  word  taste  be  means  no 
more  than  that  faculty  or  those  faculties  of  the 
mind  which  form  a judgment  of  the  works  of 
imagination  and  the  elegant  arts. 

Alison  considers  taste  as  that  faculty  of  the 
human  mind  by  whioh  we  perceive  and  enjoy 
whatever  is  beautiful  or  sublime  in  the  works  of 
nature  and  art. 

Taste  and  genius,  observes  Blair, are  two  words 
frequently  joined  together,  and  therefore,  by 
inaccurate  thinkers,  confounded.  Taste  consists 
in  the  power  of  judging,  Igenius  in  the  power  of 
executing. 

Guibert,  iu  his  “ Essay  on  Tactics,’  says  that 
tasce  is  a talent  which  may  be  improved,  but  is 
not  to  be  acquired  by  practice.  It  is  an  intuitive 
faculty,  and  the  gift  of  Nature,  a gift  she  be- 
stows only  on  a few  favourites  in  the  course  of 
an  age.  Stewart  asserts  that  taste  is  suscep- 
tible of  improvement  from  culture  in  a higher 
degree,  ])«rhap8,  than  any  other  power  of  the 
mind.  Karnes,  however,  argues  that  a defective 
taste  is  incurable,  and  that  it  hurts  none  but  the 
possessor,  beoause  it  carries  no  authority  to  im- 
pose upon  others.”  This  is  a grave  error,  as  works 
of  art  in  depraved  taste  poison  the  pnblio  mind. 


Judgments  on  taste  cannot  be  formed  without 
first  producing  a test  and  standard  to  appeal  to. 
Pope  says,— 


“ First  follow  Nature,  and  your  judgment  frame 
By  her  just  standard,  which  is  still  the  same; 
Unerring  Nature,  still  divinely  bright, 

One  clear,  unchaoKed,  aod  universal  light. 
Life, force,  and  beautymiist  to  all  impart, 

At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  art. 


This  standard  must  be  accomplished  in  the 
following  manner : — 

Plrgt,, — Sensations  of  the  palate,  dreams, 
sodden  love,  dancing,  &o.  are  excluded  from  our 
inquiry.  Impressions  caused  by  seeing  and 
hearing  are  naturally  placed  in  the  mind  where 
they  really  are,  and  upon  that  aooount  they  are 
conceived  to  be 'more  refined  and  spiritual  than 
what  are  derived  from  tasting,  touohing,  and 
smelling ; for  the  latter  feelings  seeming  to  exist 
externally  at  the  organ  of  sense,  are  oonoeived 
to  be  corporeal. 

Secondly,— It  must  be  admitted,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  the  contrary,  that  in  the  beginning, 
when  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  all 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  was  perfect. 

“ The  eeo’ral  Order,  siuce  the  whole  began, 

I*  kept  in  Nature,  and  is  kept  in  Man.” — Pope. 

Thirdly,- From  a variety  of  ciroumstanoes, 
abortions  and  degenerations  altered  or  distorted, 
modified  or  perverted,  the  original  perfection. 

Miohaelangelo  paid  an  implicit  deference  to 
Nature,  and  a due  respeofc  for  the  works  of  bis 
predecessors;  and  matured  bis  studies  by 
templating  the  principles  of  the  ancients  ; for 
be  who  takes  for  his  model  individual  nature, 
and  confines  himself  to  exact  imitation,  cannot 
hope  to  attain  to  the  perfection  of  ideal  form. 
Phidias,  when  he  made  his  Jupiter,  copied  no 
object  he  had  ever  seen,  bub  contemplated  only 
that  image  he  conceived  in  bis  mind  from 
Homer's  description. 

Pliny  mentions  an  excellent  paiuter,  named 
Zeuxis,  who  selected  five  fine  maidens  after 
having  seen  all  in  the  city,  " to  takeout,  as  from 
several  patterns,  whatsoever  he  liked  best  in  any 
of  them ; and  of  all  the  lovely  parts  of  those 
five,  to  make  one  body  of  incomparable  beauty.” 

Writers  on  taste  have  somewhat  mystified  the 
subject  by  indulging  in  wordy  intoxication  ; for 


» Words  are  like  leaves ; aud  when  they  most  abound. 
Much  fruit  of  souse  beneath  is  rarely  found. 


It  requires  much  time  and  attention  to  sift 
lettered  grain  from  lettered  ohaff.  Theories  are 
valueless  when  they  are  contradicted  by  facts. 

The  standard  of  natural  taste  is  nature  per- 
fected.  In  architecture  a standard  of  cultivated 
taste  ia  required  for  every’oountry  in  the  world 
based  upon  the  climate  aod  the  wants  of  the 
people.  For  instanco,  the  inclination  of  a roof 
depends  much  on  the  climate  as  well  as  the 
style  of  the  structure.  In  Eastern  countries  fiat 
roofs  are  still  very  common.  Id  Northern 
olimates  a high-pitched  roof  is  indispensable.  In 
China  the  pagodas  are  peculiar  to  the  country  ; 
and  in  India  the  excavated  rooks  require  no 
artificial  roof  at  all.  Each  cultivated  country 
has,  therefore,  its  own  oharaoteristics,  which 
must  be  judged  of  by  the  standard  of  taste  of 
the  country.  Architectural  taste  inEoglaudis 
as  variable  as  the  climate,  consisting  of  “all 
sorts.”  There  is  consequently  no  particular 
standard  of  taste  in  England  ; but  a standard  of 
taste  can  be  applied  to  each,  style  selected 
from  other  parts ; for  example,  if  the  style  be 
Grecian,  the  standard  taste  of  Greece  must  be 
sought;  and  so  of  other  styles  borrowed  from 
abroad.  , ^ j 

It  ia  understood  that  any  style  may  be  adopted 
which  best  accords  with  the  object  of  the  build- 
ing, and  which  is  moat  suited  to  the  taste  of 
those  for  whom  it  is  erected.  Bub  one  thing  is 
indispensably  required,  the  ornaments  are  to  be 
in  character  with  the  style  selected,  and  should 
be  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved 
esamples  which  it  ateords  ; this  is  dno  even  to 
oonaistency  and  good  taste.  As  Shakspeare 


“ Old  fasbions  please  me  best ; I am  not  so  nice, 
To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inventions. 


It  is  aurprising  that  Bacon,  Burke,  Hume,  and 
others  should  display  so  much  jgooraoce  of  true 
taste.  Bacon  was  evidently  a utilitarian. 

Burke  urges  that  proportion  is  not  the  cause 
of  beauty  in  the  human  species,  animals,  or 
vegetables ; and  Hume  asserts  that  all  beauty 
ia  merely  ideal  and  imaginary,  and  nob  in  any 
case  an  inherent  quality  in  external  objects. 

John  Hunter,  the  celebrated  surgeon,  used  to 
maintain,  and  Knight  thinks  he  proved  it,  that 
the  African  blaok  was  the  true  original  man.  To  1 


prove  this  assertion,  it  becomes  necessary 
ascertain  where  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  situate 
Many  conjectures  have  beenformed,  but  nobo 
of  them  satisfactory.  Hunter’s  original  Tent 
or  Goddess  of  Love,  would  consequently  ha 
a broad,  flat  nose,  high  cheeks,  woolly  hair,  a j 
blaok  skin,  and  squab,  thick  form,— a piece 
deformity  ; but  in  the  eyes  of  the  African  bla 
man  she  would  be  a beauty;  and  with  the  sat 
people,  BO  far  from  thinking  the  whiteness  of 
European  skin  condnoive  to  beauty,  it  oc 
excited  the  idea  of  dead  flesh  sodden  in  water 
Associations  not  common  to  all  mankinds 
peculiar  to  the  individual.  They  take  their  r 
from  education,  from  peculiar  habits  of  thong 
from  situation,  from  profession  ; and  the  bean 
they  prodnce  is  felt  only  by  those  whom  simi 
causes  have  led  to  the  formation  of  similar  asi 
oiations.  The  admiration  of  architecture,  fur 
ture,  and  ornament,  whioh  is  derived  fn 
antiquity,  though  very  justly  due  to  these  for 
themselves,  originates,  io  the  greater  part 
mankind,  from  the  associations  which  they  o< 
neot  with  these  forms.  The  associations,  howev 
are  merely  accidental. 

If  proportion  be  not  the  cause  of  beauty 
animal  and  vegetable  forms,  it  at  least  forms  i 
basis  ; and,  no  doubt,  the  generality  of  manki 
live  in  the  world  without  receiving  any  kind 
delight  from  the  various  scenes  of  beauty  wh 
its  order  displays,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  m\ 
not  being  properly  cultured. 

The  fine-arts  are  contrived  to  give  pleasure 
the  eye  and  the  ear,  disregarding  the  infei 
senses.  A taste  for  these  arts  is  a plant  t 
grows  naturally  in  many  soils;  bub  with 
culture,  scarce  to  perfection  in  any  soil.  I 
susceptible  of  much  refinement,  and  is  by  pro 
care  greatly  improved.  Thus  the  fine^  t 
become  a rational  study,  and  may  be  ouitiva 
to  a high  degree  of  refinement. 

There  are  certain  periods  of  time  in  wb 
the  spirit  of  perfection  universally  diffuses  it 
throughout  all  professions,  proving  that  all : 
are  allied  to  each  other.  The  taste  of  perfec 
is  the  same  in  whatever  depends  upon  gen; 
bub  if  cultivation  be  wanting,  an  infinityj 
talents  lie  buried.  When  true  taste  takes' 
lead,  those  tastes  deriving  rautual  aid  from  e 
other  display  themselves  in  a remarkable  mau! 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  when  perfection  rea< 
its  oulminating  point,  it  is  the  forerunner  ofil 
decline  of  the  arte  and  sciences. 

It  has  long  been  considered  that  a new  S' 
of  architecture  involves  a new  construction,' 
that  the  introduction  of  iron,  terra-cotta,  .| 
other  materials  was  calculated  to  accomplish  U 
desideratum.  Upon  redeotion,  by  following  tj 
dictates  of  Nature,  and  observing  that  in  fed 
ing  her  works,— they  being  always  in  acoordij 
with  a principle  of  order,  as  well  as  a prinej 
of  special  adaptation, — there  can  be  no  reij: 
why  many  styles  may  be  created.  N^ 
does  nob  indulge  so  much  in  numerous  varia 
of  construction,  as  she  does  in  mnltipljf 
examples,  with  varied  decorations.  Take,t 
inatanoe,  the  oat  tribe,  whioh  inoludes  a U 
number  of  animals  very  closely  resembling  <| 
other  in  struotore.  The  oonstrnotion  of  I 
caterpillar  served  for  a whole  race,  but  the  vsj 
decorations  and  tiutiogs  of  each  butterfly! 
moth,  produced  in  appearance  a new  style.  ■ 
A regret  is  often  made  by  architects  and  i 
professors  that  Nature  has  not  provided  fon 
a few  examples  of  buildings  for  his  imita 
forgetting,  at  the  same  time,  that  all  the] 
oiples  neoessary  for  useful  building  are  affo 
by  Nature.  For  example,  take  the  drainage 
city,  with  its  main  sewer,  and  the  name 
ramifications  of  its  small  drains ; the  prioo 
requisite  are  beautifully  exemplified  in 
arterial  system  of  the  human  frame,  procet 
from  a single  trunk  termed  the  aorta,  and  i 
fying  in  every  direction  through  all  the  va, 
tissues  of  the  body,  and  giving  off  brad 
dividing  and  subdividing  to  their  ultimate  i, 
fioations;  again,  take  a leaf  with  its  midrib 
its  numerous  veins.  ' 

Iq  the  “ Library  of  Entertaining  Knowlaj 
published  some  years  ago,  a volume  was  dell 
to  " Insect  Architecture,”  in  whioh  we  lea 
the  mason  and  carpenter  wasps,  bees,  and  ti 
mining,  lapidary,  aud  upholsterer  bees  ; ca: 
ter,  tent-making,  and  stonemason  oaterpil 
and  the  mason  and  rafc-building  spiders, 
These  all  afford  instructive  lessons  to  the  fi 
beet  and  builder.  The  principles  involvec 
remarkable. 

Oue  of  the  greatest  offences  against 
taste  is  bombast,  whioh  is  highly  repulsil 
persons  of  refined  genius.  Young  write 
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lively  imagioatioD  should  guard  against  nothing 
with  more  vigilance  than  bombast.  He  who  feels 
any  disposition  to  it  wonid  do  well  to  exercise 
himself  for  a considerable  time  in  the  most  simple 
mode  of  writing,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  un- 
fortunate  propensity.  It  is  with  taste  in  the 
fine  arte,  as  with  that  which  relates  to  the  ex- 
terior behaviour, — be  who  has  not  had  any  inter- 
course with  men  of  the  more  polished  sort  will 
find  far  more  pleasure  in  a certain  unrestrained 
vivacity  and  rudeness  of  manner  than  in  the 
more  redoed  behaviour  of  persons  of  liberal 
education. 

A perfect  taste  can  only  be  attained  by  creat. 
ing  a standard  applicable  to  every  species  of 
ezoelleuoe,  and  it  is  by  no  means  hopeless  to 
arrive  at  a fixed  standard  of  taste,  the  more 
especially  as  the  greatest  artists,  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  have  always  endeavoured  to 
copy  after  a certain  ideal  of  perfection.  No 
critic  can  offer  a judgment  on  architecture, 
painting,  or  sculpture,  without  first  cultivating 
his  natural  taste  j and,  secondly,  by  studying  in 
detail,  and  obtaining  a profound  knowledge  of 
all  the  scienoee,  producing  a philosophic  taste. 

A natural  taste  assists  the  architect  in  forming 
h-ia  works  in  accordance  with  a principle  of 
special  adaptation.  The  mouldings  and  details 
of  the  buildings  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
the  Middle  Ages,  require  a cultivated  or  educated 
taste.  To  the  painter  and  sculptor,  nature 
affords  a far  greater  assistance  ; the  former  has 
to  portray  Nature  as  she  herself  would,  and  the 
latter,  with  a sound  knowledge  of  anatomy  in 
repose  and  in  action,  is  restrained  only  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility. 

Although  a philosophical  taste  has  a powerful 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  still  it 
must  be  allied  to  true  religion,  to  secure  a moral 
governance.  In  Greece  during  the  reign  of 
Pericles,  the  fine  arts  flonriahed  and  have  left 
masterpieces,  which  have  been  the  admiration 
of  all  subsequeub  ages  and  generations  of 
civilised  men,  but  Pericles  himself  set  a 
bad  moral  example  by  separating  from  his 
wife  and  living  with  Aspaaia,  a dissolute 
woman,  causing  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
ultimately  the  destruction  of  all  the  glory  of 
Athens.  Aloibiades  affords  another  example; 
an  Athenian  of  high  rank,  endowed  with  talents 
of  the  very  highest  order,  and  yet  he  committed 
grievous  errors,  through  unruly  passions  and 
want  of  principle. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  urged  that  jnst  when  a 
man  has  reached  the  temple  of  learning,  after 
years  of  literary  toil,  observation,  and  thought, 
he  has  to  depart  this  life  lamenting  its  shortness, 
and  oompluining  of  the  partiality  of  Nature  in 
granting  longevity  to  the  crow,  and  to  the  stag, 
but  not  to  man. 

Finally,  it  has  been  wisely  observed,  that  the 
whole  universe  may  be  regarded  as  an  exhaust- 
less  stock  of  intellectual  nutrition,  and  those 
productions  of  man  which  are  the  result  of 
elaborate  inquiry  and  profound  investigation,  in 
which  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  have  been 
most  actively  employed,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
faint  approximation  of  the  Divine  intellect. 


“THE  BATTLE  OF  ST.  BGIDIO.” 

Me.  Pl.^n’Cue  read  a paper  at  a recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Arcbseologioal  Assooia- 
tiou,  as  already  mentioned,  on  a picture  in  the 
National  Gallery,  Trafalgar-square  (No.  385), 
described  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Gallery 
as  “ The  Battle  of  St.  Egidio,”  by  Paolo  di 
Dono,  called  Uccello,  of  which  he  exhibited 
a copy,  and  contended  that  the  incident  repre- 
sented in  the  picture  was  not  that  described 
in  the  catalogue.  Mr.  Planohe  also  exhibited 
two  interesting  pictures,  the  property  of  an 
American  gentleman,  Mr.  Charles  Coleman, 
and  attributed  to  the  same  painter,  the  subjeote 
being  the  taking  of  Pisa  by  the  Florentines,  in 
1406,  and  the  Battle  of  Aoghieri,  between  the 
Milanese  and  the  Florentines,  in  1440  j also  a 
print  of  another  “ Battle-piece/’  formerly  in  the 
Mus^e  Campana,  and  now  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris, 
said  to  have  been  painted  by  Uccello,  and  he 
pointed  out  to  the  Society  certain  peculiarities 
in  the  military  costume  whioh  were  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  date  of  the  death  of  Uccello, 
as  variously  reported.  Mr.  Planohe  concluded  by 
saying,  “I  am  no  connoisseur.  I do  not  pretend  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  on  either  the  merits  or  the 
style  of  a painter ; but  I am  deeply  interested 
iu  tho  study  of  costume,  and  more  anxious  to 
learu  than  ambitious  to  teach.  I have  vainly 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  which 


have  struck  me  in  the  examination  of  these 
pictures  fthose  belonging  to  Mr.  Coleman], 
which,  at  all  events,  are  undoubtedly  genuine 
works  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  whomsoever 
painted,  and  trust  the  Association  will  not  con- 
sider that  I have  unnecessarily  occupied  its  time 
in  calling  its  attention  to  the  archaeological  im. 
portanoe  of  the  subject.’’ 

The  discrepancy  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Planche 
between  the  armour  and  helmets  in  the  “ Battle 
of  St.  Egidio,’’  and  the  supposed  dateof  Uccello’s 
death,  may  depend  to  a certain  extent  on  the  un- 
certainty which  exists  as  to  that  date.  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  usually  given  as  1396,  but  be  himself 
in  existing  tax-papers,  quoted  by  Messrs.  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle,  says  iu  one  1396,  and  in  another 
1402  j BO  that  if  mewe  than  seventy-five  when  he 
died,  as  seems  tolerably  certain,  we  are  brought 
far  into  the  fifteenth  century.  The  description 
in  the  National  Gallery  catalogne,  which  makes 
Malatesta  a prisoner,  certainly  seems  wrong. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  say,  with  more  plausi- 
bility, that  Malatesta  is,  with  bis  nephew,  Galeazzo, 
issning  the  order  to  advance,  but  even  this  fails 
to  satisfy  one  when  looking  at  the  picture. 


THE  KESPONSIBILITY  OF  MASTERS  TO 
WORKMEN  FOR  THE  NEGLIGENCE  OP 

FELLOW- WORKMEN. 

In  an  article  in  the  Builder  of  February  17» 
on  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  masters 
for  the  acts  of  lent  servants  to  workmen  who 
were  fellow-servants  with  the  lent  servant,  we 
showed  how  the  doctrine  of  the  non-liability  of 
a master  for  injories  done  to  one  servant  by 
another  in  hisemploy  had  beengradually  expanded 
BO  as  to  take  in  even  lent  servants.  We  then 
promised  to  recur  to  that  general  question 
of  master  and  servant.  In  the  present  article 
we  propose  to  show  very  shortly  what  is  the 
general  law,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  Con- 
tinental nations  upon  this  subject,  and  how  that 
of  England  has  assumed  its  present  aspect.  This 
can  only  be  done  in  a brief  manner,  for  to 
go  at  length  into  the  various  decisions  and  dicta 
whioh  may  be  found  in  the  law  reports  woald 
only  be  fitting  for  a purely  legal  publication.  The 
first  broad  rule  is,  that  a master  is  liable  for  the 
acts  of  his  servants,  and  in  the  term  “ servants  ’’ 
workmen  are,  of  oonrse,  inclnded.  To  this,  how- 
ever,  there  is  now  a very  important  exception, 
and  that  is,  that  if  the  injured  person  is  a fellow- 
servant  (collaborateur)  of  the  man  who  has  in. 
dieted  tlie  injuries,  then  that  the  master  is 
exonerated  from  the  conseqnences  whioh  would 
otherwise  naturally  follow,  unless  the  injured 
man  can  prove  that  the  master  did  not  select  his 
servant  with  reasonable  care. 

Now,  the  way  in  which  this  exception, — one 
which  has  the  greatest  possible  Interest  for  those 
engaged  in  mechanical  and  manual  trades, — has 
grown  up  is  singularly  curious.  Before  the  year 
1837  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  English  law 
books.  But  in  that  year  the  case  of  Priestley  v. 
Fowler  was  decided  by  Lord  Abinger  (3  Meeson 
& Welsby,  p.  6).  That  case,  however,  was  one 
in  whioh  a servant  sued  bis  master  because  a 
van  whioh  he  was  driving  broke  down  and  broke 
bis  thigh,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  master 
was  not  liable.  It  will  be  obvious  that  here 
there  were  no  facts  whioh  touch  upon  fellow 
servants.  But  in  the  course  of  the  judgment 
Lord  Abinger  let  slip  certain  expressions 
about  injuries  inflicted  on  one  servant  by 
another  and  the  consequences  to  servant  and 
master,  which,  unfortunately,  got  fixed  on  by 
sncceeding  judges,  and  formed  the  exceedingly 
narrow  basis  for  a very  wide  legal  doctrine. 
For,  in  1850,  the  doctrine  of  whioh  we  are  now 
speaking  was  expressly  declared  to  be  the  law 
(Hutobinson  v.  The  York,  Newcastle,  and 
Berwick  Railway,  5 Exchequer  Reports,  p.  343). 
There  was  here  a sort  of  allusion  made  to 
Priestley  v.  Fowler,  as  though  that  case  were 
an  unimpeachable  and  a direct  decision.  The 
principle  was  thus  laid  down: — “The  principle 
is  that  a servant  when  he  engages  to  serve 
a master  undertakes,  as  between  him  and  his 
master,  to  run  all  the  ordinary  risks  of  the 
service,  and  this  includes  the  risk  of  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  fellow  servant  whenever  he  is 
acting  in  discharge  of  his  duty  as  servant  of 
him  who  is  the  common  master  of  both.’’ 
Curiously  euough,  ou  the  same  day  another 
decision  affirmed  this  identical  doctrine.  But 
whilst  the  judges  confidently  lay  down  a prin- 
oiple,  they  really  have  no  ground,  except  a few 
disjointed  remarks  of  Lord  Abinger’s,  for  so 
doing.  It  was  a principle  whioh  waa  extracted 


entirely  from  their  inner  consciousness,  and  for 
whioh  no  legal  foundation  whatever  existed. 
Meanwhile,  the  Scotch  Bench  had  been  express- 
ing strong  disapproval  of  the  doctrine,  and 
deciding  cases  in  an  opposite  direction,— a very 
able  judge  like  Lord  Cookburn  criticising  the 
decision  in  England  very  adversely.  So  that  it 
became  necessary  for  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  to  beoome  umpire 
between  the  differing  lawyers,  and  in  1858  they 
expressly  decided  that  the  English  judges  were 
right,  in  the  line  which  they  had  taken.  This 
decision  was  again  followed  as  recently  as 
the  year  1868  (Wilson  v.  Merry,  1 Law 
Reports,  House  of  Lords).  The  Law  Lords, 
however,  seemed  to  oonsiaer  that  there  waa  a 
special  tacit  contract  entered  into  by  workmen 
to  bear  harmless  the  master  for  injuries  done  to 
them  through  the  negligence  of  those  working 
with  them.  But  quite  recently  the  curious 
anomaly  has  been  presented  of  judges  following 
the  tenor  of  previous  decisions,  but  without 
either  agreeing  with  or  understanding  them. 
Thus,  Sir  Baliol  Brett  observed  (Lovell  v. 
Howell), — “ I feel  a difficulty  in  understanding 
or  defining  what  is  the  precise  principle  upon 
whioh  the  immunity  of  the  master  rests.’’ 
Some  judges  indeed  have  intimated  that 
the  doctrine  is  based  on  public  oouvenience ; 
others,  that  there  is  *'a  tacit  agreement’’ 
between  master  and  servant  that  the  latter 
will  bear  all  ordinary  risks  incident  to  his 
employment,  among  others  possibly  of  injury 
from  negligence  of  fellow  servant.  So  that,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  a legal  doctrine  has  gradually 
become  fossilised,  of  which  the  beginning  is  a 
few  loose  sentences  in  a single  judgment. 

When  we  look  abroad  we  find  that  some  diffi- 
culty and  donbt  npon  the  question  existed  at  one 
time  in  France.  But  in  1841  it  was  definitely 
decided  by  the  Cour  de  Cassation  (Reygasse  v. 
Plazen,  Dalloz  Jurisprudence  General,  1841,  i., 
p.  271),  that  a master  was  as  much  liable  when 
a servant  was  injured  by  another  servant  as 
when  the  harm  waa  done  to  an  entire  stranger. 
This  doctrine  has  been  followed  in  recent  years, 
and  remains  the  law  in  France.  In  Italy  emd 
Germany  the  same  law  exists,  so  that  England 
and  (with  some  exception  in  certain  of  the 
American  States)  the  United  States  are  the 
only  countries  in  which  an  exception  has  been 
grafted  on  the  general  law.  We  have  here  only 
pointed  out  bow  comparatively  recent  has  been 
the  growth  of  this  exception  to  the  general  rule 
of  law,  how  small  were  its  first  beginnings,  how 
different  are  the  reasons  upon  whioh  judgments 
have  been  based,  how  the  Scotch  bench  have  dis- 
agreed with  their  English  brethren,  how  finally 
the  principle  was  settled  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  how  much  at  variance  are  the  rules  which 
govern  this  subject  among  Continental  nations 
with  those  which  are  prevalent  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  But  another  time  we  hope  to  examine 
the  reasons  upon  which  this  exception  rests,  and 
the  arguments  for  and  against  its  continuance. 


A SUGGESTION  FOR  THE  THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 

John  Mahtin  or  Sir  Frederick  French,  who 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  so  energetically  advocated 
the  embankment  of  the  Thames,  could  never 
have  contemplated  the  possibility  of  their  mag- 
nificent dreams  when  realised  being  adorned 
by  the  erection  of  Cleopatra’s  needle,  bnt  both 
the  painter  and  the  general  did  suggest  that  the 
projected  quays  should  be  utilised. 

In  Paris,  the  mile  and  a half  of  parapet 
stretching  from  the  Qoai  d’Orsay  to  the  Quai  de 
la  Tournelle,  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  bookstall- 
keepers,  who,  in  numerous  weather-beaten  boxes, 
expose  their  literary  wares  to  a knowledge- 
seeking  public,  which  gathers  round  the  hives, 
like  bees,  seeking  pabulum  from  the  most  ortho- 
doz  theology,  down  to  the  questionable  love.taie 
of  the  worst  penny-a-liner. 

Only  a very  small  proportion  of  the  visitors  to 
Paris  avail  themselves  of  this  means  of  passing 
their  time  : a few  Englishmen,  an  equal  number 
of  Americans,  some  Germans,  and  the  real 
' working  students  and  an  occasional  priest  may 
be  seen  passing  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of 
their  lives  here.  Of  all  the  means  of  spending 
a little  money,  the  book-hunter  on  the  quais 
may  be  said  to  have  hit  upon  the  most  feli- 
citous. 

In  London  we  have  only  our  Holywell-street 
and  Brompton-road  for  those  who  can  rarely 
indulge  in  a visit  to  Pickering’s  or  to  Booth’s, 
though  indeed  every  district  of  London  has  its 
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book-sbopa,  out  of  which  a treasure  more  or  less 
valuable  is  certain  to  be  dug.  Here  in  Paris 
it  is  on  the  quais  ; at  Bruasels,  it  is  in  the  Marche 
de  la  Madeleine  ,■  at  Rome,  in  the  Piazza  Navona 
or  on  the  bridge  of  Saint  Angelo;  at  Florence,  it 
is  before  the  famous  palace  of  theUffizzi;  at 
Naples,  on  the  Chisia;  at  Turin,  in  the  rue  du  P6  ; 
at  Lyons,  ou  the  quai  de  I’Hotel  Dieu ; at 
Stragsbourg,  in  the  Poire  aux  Guenilles ; and 
at  Bordeaux,  in  the  Fosses  des  Tanneurs.  Each 
city  has  its  market  and  its  special  number  of 
frequenters. 

Those  who  are  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
“ chase,”  as  we  may  call  it,  and  who  know  moat 
of  the  huuting-grounds  of  Europe,  assure  one 
that  Paris  is  the  spot  where  most  charm  and 
most  fruit  are  to  be  found.  Here  it  is  that  the 
amateurs  are  sure  to  satiate  their  curiosity,  their 
mania,  their  passion ; and  many  a time,  venturing 
outat  midday,  when  the  burning  sun  has  been  tem- 
pered bythe  greenshadeoftheover-archingtrees, 
the  book-hunter  is  surprised  by  the  setting  sun 
before  he  has  advanced  many  yards  from  where 
he  started.  Happy  obli7ion,  in  which  all  cares 
are  forgotten,  all  troubles  laid  aside  ! 

This  is  the  case  with  the  hunter  in  the  old 
book-boxes,  whose  owner  paces  slowly  up  and 
down  before  his  little  store,  lookingnp  from  time  to 
time  from  his  own  particular  favourite  to  re- 
place with  emphasis  a book  not  purchased,  but  die- 
turbed,  and  now  stuttering  out  some  few  broken 
words  of  English  as  one  bargains  for  some 
odd  numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  or  the  Quarterly. 

The  bookstall-keeper,  who  in  very  rare  in- 
stances is  an  embryo  Bolin  or  Didcot,  renews 
his  slender  stock  by  occasional  purchases  at  the 
H6tel  Druot,  or  the  room  in  the  rue  des  Bona 
Enfants.  Arrived  at  home,  each  volume  is 
carefully  examined  and  noted,  for  the  race  of 
unsophisticated  booksellers  has  disappeared, 
“finds,”  or  lucky  “hauls,”  become  each  day 
more  rare.  The  stories  told  of  yore,  legends,  in 
fact,  now,  of  the  C^sar  of  Montaigne,  purchased 
for  eighteen  sons  (or  about  eightpence)  by 
Parison,  and  sold  at  his  death  for  1,600  francs 
(601.)  he  doubts ; he  has  beard  M.  Fontaine  de 
Rerbecq  boast  of  how  he  bought  for  six  sous  the 
charming  and  excessively  rare  Patissier  Fran(;ais, 
published  by  Elzevir  in  1655,  and  now  worth 
2,000  francs  (801.) ; or  again  the  Du  Cerceau 
map  of  Paris  (1572)  bought  by  M.  Gilbert  for 
a trifie  of  half  a franc,  a copy  of  which  was  sold 
lately  to  the  library  of  the  City  of  Paris  for 
three  thousand  francs  (1201.) ; but  he  wishes,  in- 
deed, to  ignore,  if  possible,  these  facts,  humili- 
ating  to  his  corporation. 

Summer  and  winter,  winter  and  summer,  each 
morning,  as  the  clock  on  the  Palais  Mazarin 
strikes  eight,  the  bookstall-keeper  arrives,  urging 
before  him  his  little  barrow  containing  a few 
boxes  with  their  contents,  which,  when  disposed 
on  the  parapet,  are  arranged  in  modest  grada- 
tion from  five  centimes  to  two  francs.  Two 
francs  the  ultima  thule  of  his  treasures.  Some- 
times, however,  he  has  a supplemental  box  in 
which  books  of  a higher  price  are  exposed  ; but 
these  are  not  his  favourites,  as  he  relies  more  on 
the  quicker  returns  on  the  smaller  ventures. 

But  not  without  their  faults  are  these  good 
purveyors  to  the  public  pleasures,  they  have 
their  enemies  who  spoil  their  temper,  the  prin- 
cipal of  whom  are  the  unemployed,  the  jidneur 
without  money,  the  poor  devil  without  a home, 
who,  opening  the  first  book  that  comes  under  his 
band,  deliberately  proceeds  to  read  it  through 
from  end  to  end.  The  story  is  famous  of  the 
needy  reader  who  turned  down  the  page  of  a 
book  in  order  to  continue  it  next  day.  Another 
set  of  enemies  to  the  bookseller  are  those  at- 
tracted by  the  pictures ; or  the  boobies  who, 
standing  before  a box,  allow  themselves  to  watch 
for  hours  the  swift  course  of  the  river. 

All  this,  with  the  ordinary  traffic  of  business 
or  pleasure  gives  a life,  a “go”  to  the  quais, 
that  our  embankment  sadly  wants,  and  if  some 
euterprising  book-owners  obtained  permission  to 
plant  their  boxes  on  the  parapet  of  the  quay,  we 
should  soon  have  the  now  long  dreary  walk 
from  Westminster  to  Blackfriars  enlivened  by 
all  the  tribe  of  hunters  who  at  present  avoid  the 
thoroughfare  as  often  as  they  can. 

The  flock  of  young  law  and  medical  students 
trooping  down  Templewarda  and  King’s  College, 
wards,  or  from  St.  Thomas's,  or  the  literary 
members  of  the  new  St.  Stephen’s  Club  would, 
like  the  young  law  and  medical  students  of  the 
Quartier  Latin,  in  Paris,  suffice  to  keep  up  a 
whole  line  of  book  boxes,  while  those  amateurs 
who  wish  for  Aid),  Elzevirs,  and  principes,  just 
as  in  Paris  on  the  Quai  Malaquais,  can  seek 
elsewhere  their  choice  and  rare  copies. 


If  to  this  were  added  a line  of  kiosques,  in 
which  the  journals  and  current  literature  were 
sold,  we  should  have  in  our  Embankment,  with 
its  broad  pavements,  its  shady  trees,  its 
gardens,  its  obelisk,  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
Opera  House  (if  ever  finished),  the  Nelson  Mono- 
ment,  Northumberland  Avenue,  Waterloo  Bridge, 
King’s  College,  and,  in  the  distance,  looming  up 
old  St.  Paul’s,  and  past  all  rolling  steadily  old 
Thames,  a group  of  sights  and  wonders,  which 
few  cities  in  the  world  could  equal. 

Then  perhaps  book-oolleotors  might  agree 
that  “the  Embankment”  was  the  “happy 
hnnting.gronnd”  ; for,  thank  Heaven,  our  book- 
stall  keepers  are  still  simple  enough  to  allow  an 
outsider  occasionally  to  pick  np  a bright.back 
cheap,  or  even  make,  at  rare  intervals,  a trou. 
vaille. 

Paris. 


“L’ AVENUE  DU  GRAND  CORNEILLE.” 

It  is  not  long  ago  since  we  announced  the 
approaching  demolition  of  one  of  the  old  quarters 
of  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  piercing  the  new 
Avenue  de  I’Opera.  Now  that  the  work  is  in 
full  operation,  the  public  take  great  interest  in 
it,  and  the  papers  speak  much  of  the  future 
beauties  of  the  new  opening.  But  no  more  happy 
suggestion  was  surely  ever  made  than  that  by 
M.  Augustin  Thierry  (the  nephew  of  the  well- 
known  author),  who,  in  a warm  letter  to  the 
Gaulois  (characteristically  enough  termed  by 
the  France  as  jolie)  proposed  that  the  new 
thoroughfare  should  be  named  the  “ Avenue  du 
grand  Corneille.”  It  will  be  easily  understood 
how  apt  this  title  wonld  be,  running  as  the  avenue 
does  from  the  Opera  House  to  the  Theatre 
FraDi;!ais,  where  still  his  works  shine  above  all 
others,  passing  also  as  it  does  within  a few  feet 
of  the  spot  hallowed  for  so  many  years  by  his 
presence.  The  idea  was  immediately  taken  np, 
and  the  Parisian  press  have  unanimonsly  wel- 
comed it.  We  hope  that  the  mnnicipality  will 
carry  the  idea  out.  There  may  be  difficulties, 
legal  and  documentary,  but  we  again  hope  that 
these  the  intelligent  management  which  arranges 
so  much  that  is  nseful  and  beautiful  in  this 
capital  will  get  over,  and  that  the  new  opening 
will  be  called  the  “Avenue  du  grand  Corneille.” 


JULES  JANIN’S  SALE. 

Tue  sale  of  Jules  Janin’s  collection  was  not 
for  the  industrious  hunter  of  the  outdoor  book, 
boxes  exposed  on  the  embankment  of  the  Seine, 
whose  owners,  however,  know  pretty  well  how 
to  value  a rare  edition,  and  perhaps  may  be 
found  enriching  their  al  fresco  stock  at  tbe  sale 
of  “the  tawdry  man  of  genius,”  as  Thackeray, 
thirty  years  ago,  called  Jules  Janin. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  tbe  death  of 
the  well-known  critic,  his  almost  equally  well, 
known  widow,  offered  the  library  to  the  Insti- 
tute,  on  condition  that  tbe  oolleotion,  bearing 
the  name  of  her  husband,  should  be  exposed  in 
a separate  room  j the  regulations  of  the  Academy 
not  allowing  of  this,  the  offer  was  declined,  and 
before  an  understanding  could  be  come  to, 
Madame  Janin  died.  Thus  it  is  that  tbe  famous 
library  of  the  critic,  who  for  fifty  years  past, 
in  bis  Monday  feuilletons  in  the  Journal  des 
DJbats,  charmed  and  delighted  the  literary 
world,  has  come  nnder  the  hammer  of  tbe 
auctioneer. 

This  sale  was  a great  treat  to  a certain  class 
of  bibliophiles,  but,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
it  was  not  a matter  of  old  books,  precious  by 
their  age  or  rarity,  though  it  is  true  there  are 
some  Elzevirs  and  others  in  the  oatalogoo.  What 
makes  Jules  Jauin’s  library  so  valuable  is  rather 
tbe  anecdotic  details  attached  to  each  of  tbe 
books,  for  the  moat  part  modern,  which  the 
owner  loved  so  to  handle. 

Jules  Janin  was  a passionate  lover  of  those 
beautiful  books,  such  as  Motteroz,  Claye,  and 
Jouart  print  only  a few  copies  of.  His  taste  was 
known  by  the  authors,  who,  to  ensure  their  works 
being  accepted,  often,  at  great  expense  to  them- 
selves, sent  the  "prince  of  critics”  a copy 
specially  printed  on  large-aized  China  paper, 
beautifully  bound,  say  by  Cape. 

Thus  it  happens,  that  most  of  the  books  which 
composed  Jules  Janin’s  collections  are  nniqoe 
copies,  adorned  in  many  cases  with  original 
drawings,  and  in  every  case  with  some  autograph 
note  from  the  author,  'added  to  by  the  possessor. 
Jules  Janin’s  library  thus  contained  a copy  of 
nearly  every  French  work  of  note  which  had 
appeared  during  the  half.century  that  his  name 
was  prominently  before  the  public,  and  in  looking 
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over  the  valuable  catalogue,  which  contains  no 
fewer  than  1,375  lots,  and  which  gives  interesting 
extracts  from  the  dedications  or  autographs, 
either  of  the  author  or  of  Jules  Janin,  we  find  a 
number  of  well-known  names. 

There  was  a copy  of  Beranger’s  works,  to 
which  was  added  the  whole  series  of  prints  which 
Jania  had  taken  from  the  different  editions  pub- 
lished of  the  famous  French  poet;  the  copy 
otherwise  is  superb,  it  is  printed  on  large-sized 
Dutch  paper,  and  is  bound  by  Cape.  Beraoger 
having  heard  that  Janin  possessed  this  treasure, 
requested  tosee  it  ooone  oocasiou.  Jauinhasteued 
to  send  it  him,  and  the  poet,  after  having  written 
the  following  lines  on  the  first  page,  sent  it  back 
to  its  owner : — 

“ My  poor  daughters,  return  to  him  who  has 
so  generously  sheltered  you.  See,  in  spite  of 
your  little  merit,  how  splendidly  he  has  dressed 
you,  yon  who  habitually  go  about  in  snob  poor 
attire.  Ah  ! thank  the  good  Janin,  who,  know- 
ing  that  your  old  father  ,had  not  the  means  to 
dress  you  out  so  richly,  has  taken  on  himself  the 
expenses  of  your  toilette,  and  in  spite  of  so 
many  people  interested  in  yonr  downfall,  has  the 
courage  to  adopt  and  defend  you.  Such  generosity 
is  rare  to-day.  Republican  as  I am  accused  of 
being,  let  my  gratitude  be  assured  to  the  king 
of  ciitios. — Behanoer.” 


SANITARY  STATE  OF  THE  WAR  OFFICE. 

The  commission  which  has  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  War  Office,  con- 
sisting of  Sir  William  Jenner,  Dr.  Muir,  Dr. 
Seaton,  and  Mr.  A.  B,  Mitford,  have  made  a re- 
port to  the  Prime  Minister,  which  was  issued 
last  week.  The  commissioners  state  that  they  i 
have  examined  the  whole  building  from  base-  E 
ment  to  roof.  They  found  on  the  several  floors  | 
water-closets  with  no  efficient  means  of  ventila-  e 
tiou.  These  have  been  condemned,  and  will  be  I 
replaced  by  others  to  be  built  in  the  garden.  3 
Several  lavatories  are  oomplained  off  as  emitting  |i 
bad  smells,  and  the  committee  believe  that  1 
noxious  gases  must  from  time  to  time  escape  h 
from  the  pipes  which  open  into  tbe  drains.  The  i 
overflow  pipes  open  into  tbe  soil  pipes.  Some  of  ii 
the  oisterns  supplying  the  water-closets  have  > 
taps,  and  are  available  for  drinking  and  domestio  > 
purposes.  In  one  case  such  a cistern  is  habitnally  ' 
used.  There  is  a special  cistern  for  the  domestic  i 
supply,  and  an  order  issued  that  the  cistern  i 
only  shonid  be  used,  but  the  order  has  not  been  i 
obeyed.  They  say, — “The  ventilation  of  each 
room  and  passage  should  be  at  once  taken  inhand,  ,1 
every  case  being  treated  specially.  We  would,  j 
however,  recommend,  in  every  instance,  that  i 
tbe  ventilators  introduced  should  be  of  such  a i 
nature  as  to  be  beyond  the  control  of  the  occa-  t 
pants  of  the  room,  and  so  constructed  as  nob  to  I 
oreate  a draught.  To  render  tbe  air  of  the  I 
rooms  less  foul  we  advise  that  rooms  be  set  I 
apart  for  lonoheons,  and  that  a special  hour  be  I 
fixed  for  the  meal.  The  windows  of  the  rooms  I 
should  be  freely  opened  by  a porter  during  the  I 
absence  of  tbe  occupants.  It  should  be  borne  iu  i 
mind  that  these  suggestions,  if  carried  out,  will,  { 
in  our  opinion,  only  mitigate-  evils,  not  remove  j 
them.”  ■ 


THE  MYCEN^  TREASURES. 

On  the  19th  and  20th  of  February  the  articles 
forwarded  by  Dr.  Schliemann  to  Athens  were,  to 
a very  large  extent,  exhibited  to  the  officers  of  \ 
Her  Majesty’s  fleet  now  at  the  Piraeus,  and  to  I 
several  savants  and  archmologists  then  in  Athens. 
Dr.  Phene,  P.S.A.,  sends  ns  information  of  the  1 
great  beauty  of  the  golden  ornaments,  and  the  i 
elaborate  devices  wrought  upon  them.  Having 
made  this  iuspection  of  the  treasure  trove,  he 
proposes  to  visit  Mycenm,  and  the  various  parts 
of  the  Peloponnesus  and  Asia  Minor,  recently 
productive  of  archaic  treasure. 


The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital. — 
The  efforts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  to  promote  the  movement  to  enlarge 
the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital  have  resulted 
in  the  determination  of  the  governors  of  the 
institution  to  build  a new  hospital,  in  accordance 
with  a generally  expressed  wish  of  the  sub- 
scribers. This  course  was  decided  on  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  governors  held  on  Saturday.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  new  hospital  will  cost  50,0001., 
and  43,0001.  have  been  already  subacribed,  in- 
cluding 13,0001.  of  Lord  Leicester  and  tbe 
Prince’s  subscribing. 
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EEEEDOS,  SALISBUEY  CATHEDEAL. 

Notices  of  the  recent  works  in  Saliabnry 
’athedral  have  appeared  on  various  occasions 
Q our  pages.  In  oar  present  number  we  give 
, view  of  the  new  reredos.  It  is  composed  of 
dabaster,  with  columns  of  oolonred  marble.  The 
larapet  has  a jewel  in  the  centre  of  each  circle, 
'he  arch  above  the  Savionr  was  snggested  by  the 
ntranoe-arch  to  theChapter-honse,  Westminster, 
'be  whole  has  been  execated  by  Messrs.  Farmer 
i Brindley,  from  the  design  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 


THE  DECOEATION  OP  INTEKIORS.* 
Eteiiy  thonghtful  architect  who  has  a building 
f whatever  size  or  character  under  construction 
coording  to  his  own  plans,  and  who  is  about  to 
ecide  upon  the  decoration  of  the  rooms  and 
assages  himself,  rather  than  leave  it  to  the 
aercy  of  the  ignorant  or  unsympathetic  plaa- 
erer  or  decorator,  finds  he  must  go  upon  one  of 
wo  principles.  He  must  either  proceed  to 
eoorate  the  interior  according  to  the  most 
pproved  models  in  past  ages  of  the  special 
byle  to  which  his  building  is  supposed  to  belong, 
r he  must  design  a new  decoration  in  the  best  pos- 
ible  conformity  to  the  respective  uses  which  the 
ifferent  portions  of  the  interior  are  intended  to 
srve.  Of  course,  this  may  have  been  already 
ettled  before  the  elevation  of  the  intended 
nilding  was  prodnoed ; therefore,  if  the  build- 
ig  is  desired  to  be  a reproduction  of  something 
'hioh  has  gone  before,  the  interior  decoration 
mst  carry  out  that  desire  j while,  if  the  design 
I to  a less  or  a greater  extent  invented,  the 
iterior  ornament  should  harmonise  with  the 
riginal  plan. 

1 know  it  will  be  considered  by  some  archi- 
sots  as  little  less  than  heresy  to  assume  that 
lere  are  these  two  modes  of  procedure  open  to 
s in  the  decoration  of  rooms.  The  laws  of 
mstruction,  they  say,  are  so  inexorable,  and 
le  rules  of  art  have  been  so  fully  laid  down  by 
le  finest  masters,  and  have  been  so  perfected, 
lat  it  is  mere  presumption  to  suppose  that  any 
jung  architect  can  go  at  once  and  invent  a new 
yle.  This  is,  no  doubt,  to  a large  extent  correct, 
ny  man  who  despises  the  laws  of  art  and  of 
jauty  which  belong  to  the  severally  great  and 
ell.defioed  styles  of  architecture,  may  be  cer. 
in  only  of  this,  that  however  great  his  industry 

• splendid  his  talents,  he  will  never  make  a 
locessful  architect,  or  leave  any  noble  work 
>bind  him.  But,  at  the  same  time,  any  genuine 
udent  of  any  style  of  architecture,  after  study, 
g the  best  examples  of  that  style,  and  ascer- 
ining  the  principles  of  art  which  governed  it, 
ill  soon  find  when  he  comes  to  apply  his  know- 
dge  in  practical  construction  that  he  still  has 

make  a choice  of  the  kind  I have  mentioned, 
e discovers  that  the  great  Classic  styles  are  in 
any  respects  inadequate  to  represent  modern 
eas  and  to  satisfy  present  needs.  For  in. 
anoe,  the  Greek  temple,  npon  the  model  of 
hioh  the  Birmingham  Town. hall  was  bnilt,  had 
part  of  the  roofs  open  and  had  no  side 
Lndows.  The  architect,  therefore,  although  he 
med  at  a faithful  reproduction,  was  forced  to 
.11  invention  to  his  aid  in  order  to  render  the 
lilding  habitable  and  convenient  for  its  pur- 
ise.  The  discovery  and  abundant  supplies  of 
3n  and  glass,  the  requirements  of  constitutional 
id  municipal  government,  added  knowledge 
speoting  the  laws  of  health  requiring  ventila- 
m,  light,  and  air ; the  expansive  needs  of  ad. 
mcing  manufacture  and  commerce,  the  new 
ipeot  of  religions  thought  and  means  of  wor- 
lip, — all  these  diverse  canses,  and  many  more, 
iquire  that  the  architect  who  has  any  grasp  of 
ind,  and  any  true  conception  of  his  mission  and 
s work,  must  have  a capable  and  adaptive 
miuB,  which  will  enable  him  to  employ  the 
aowledge  his  studies  have  secured  him,  so  as  to 
jsign  the  building  he  is  about  to  contrive  in 
loh  a manner  as  that  it  may  well  serve  its  pnr- 
ise,  and  be  acceptable  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
' be  erected.  The  architect,  therefore,  most  do 
le  of  two  things, — he  must  design  and  arrange 
8 building  either  by  moans  of  new  applications 
old  details  of  the  style  in  which  he  works, 
ting  in  the  old  parts  as  best  he  may  j or  he 
ust,  in  following  the  broad  underlying  prin- 
pies  of  any  great  style,  invent  new  plans  and 
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new  arrangements  in  conformity  with  those 
principles  and  in  agreement  with  the  uses  and 
needs  of  the  intended  edifice. 

These  statements  are  by  no  means  new.  Even 
Pope,  the  great  satiric  poet,  in  his  “ Address  to 
the  Earl  of  Burlington,”  says  on  this  subject : — 
“ You  ahow  ns,  Roran  was  glorious,  not  profuse, 

And  pompous  buildings  once  were  things  of  use. 
Yet  shall,  my  Lord,  your  just,  your  noble  rules 
Pill  half  the  land  with  imitatiug-l'ools. 

Who  random  drawings  from  your  sheets  shall  take. 
And  of  one  beauty  many  blunders  make  j 
Load  some  Tain  chnrch  with  old  theatric  state. 

Turn  ares  of  triumph  to  a garden-gate  ; 

EoTerse  your  ornaments,  and  hauir  them  all 
On  Bomo  patch'd  dog-hole  eked  with  ends  of  wall; 
Then  clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on't, 

That,  laced  with  bits  of  rustic,  makes  a front. 

Shall  call  the  wiuds  through  long  arcades  to  roar, 
Proud  to  catch  cold  at  a Venetian  door ; 

Conscious  they  act  a trne  Palladian  part, 

And  if  they  starve,  they  starve  by  rules  of  art.” 

The  poet  in  this  passage  is  in  no  way  oon- 
demning  the  study  of  past  styles  of  architecture, 
but  the  mere  slavish  copyismofthe  forms  of  past 
styles  without  having  in  any  way  caught  the 
spirit  in  which  the  old  masters  worked,  or  with- 
out having  followed  in  the  same  spirit  to  produce 
a building  exactly  fitted  to  the  use  for  which  it 
was  built ; and  as  it  is  clear  that  the  spirit  in 
which  the  architect  plans  and  elevates  the  build, 
ing  is  also  the  spirit  in  which  the  interior  will  be 
decorated,  I feel  I shall  do  well  to  mention  the 
original  conception  as  having  a close  relation  to 
my  subject ; and  I need  not  go  far  to  prove  that 
in  the  matter  of  interior  decoration  the  previous 
remarks  will  hold  good.  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  whose 
great  work,  the  “ Grammar  of  Ornament,”  is  the 
best  text-book  on  this  subject,  says  that  he  feared 
his  book  wonld  at  first  have  a result  exactly 
opposite  to  that  he  intended.  He  intended  the 
work  to  be  strictly  a grammar, — that  is,  a book 
to  teach  the  rules  of  ornament  and  decoration. 
These  rules  or  principles  ho  illustrated  by  nume- 
rous examples,  but  he  feared  that  instead  of 
producing  new  ornament  and  decoration  in  the 
spirit  of  the  several  styles,  and  following  the 
rules  given,  many  architects  and  designers 
would  be  satisfied  with  merely  *oopjing  the 
examples  in  a slavish  way  and  applying  them 
wherever  they  might  seem  to  come  in,  without 
regard  to  sentiment  or  propriety.  We  all  know 
how  sadly  this  has  been  oariied  out.  Every 
wall-paper  for  years  after  that  book  appeared 
was,  if  it  had  any  pretension  to  style,  a copy 
of  some  one  of  the  very  numerous  examples 
given  in  that  book  j and  even  yet  the  same 
tendency  is  only  only  too  apparent.  If  you  ask 
those  who  have  that  work,  or  who  study  it,  you 
will  generally  find  that  they  know  the  examples 
thoroughly,  but  that  not  one  in  ten  has  read  and 
fully  mastered  the  text,  wherein  the  principles 
of  the  styles  are  explained. 

I may,  therefore,  without  further  parley, 
return  to  the  axiom  with  which  I started, — that 
an  architect  must  either  proceed  to  decorate  the 
interior  of  a building  with  copies  of  ornament, 
as  well  arranged  as  he  is  able,  after  the  best 
example  of  his  chosen  style ; or  he  must  design 
new  ornament  according  to  the  principles  of  his 
chosen  style,  and  in  conformity  with  the  uses 
which  the  different  parts  of  the  interior  are 
intended  to  serve.  Now,  with  the  first  of  these 
systems,  I can  have  nothing  to  do,  as  it  is  merely 
a matter  of  study  and  memory.  No  power  of 
design  is  required  for  this,  and  any  man,  with 
an  orderly  method  and  fair  means  for  study,  can 
do  what  is  necessary  on  that  mode.  Certainly 
a few  inconveniences  may  occasionally  arise. 
For  instance,  the  Greek  votive  wreath,  usually 
placed  on  ancient  tombs  or  altars,  may  re-appear 
in  a cornice  or  in  a border  of  a modern  ball- 
room ; but  probably  the  conduot  of  tbe'persons 
who  resort  thither  is  none  the  more  sacred  on 
that  (account.  Again,  the  columns  which,  in 
ancient  buildings,  were  outside  supports,  some, 
times  appear  within  modern  revivals  as  interior 
ornament,  or,  otherwise,  sham  representatives 
of  such  J and  not  unfrequently,  the  symbols  of 
the  gods  of  Egypt,  or  the  emblems  of  Assyrian 
theology,  follow  you  up  a staircase  to  an  English 
publio  building.  But  these  iuoonsistencies  are 
inseparable  from  the  first  plan  of  decorating 
interiors  which  I have  mentioned,  and  therefore 
I will  pass  on  to  the  next. 

Let  us  snppose  that  the  architect,  in  thinking 
of  decorating  npon  the  second  plan,  begins  with 
an  ecclesiastical  building.  As  the  Classic 
temples  were  lighted  only  by  the  roof  or  the 
entrance-door,  we  will  assume  that  he  seta  aside 
these  styles  as  being  in  spirit  nnauited  to  modern 
worship.  Other  reasons  of  climate  might  be 
given,  but  these  would  be  chief  as  respects 
the  ioterior  decoration.  Chaucer,  speaking  of 


the  temple  of  Mars,  in  his  noble  tale  of  “Palemon 
and  Aroite,”  says : — 

“ The  northern  light  in  at  the  doore  shone. 

For  window  in  the  wall  ne  was  there  none.” 

Bnt  then  he  proceeds  to  describe  most  graphi- 
cally a series  of  powerful  frescoes  which  could 
only  have  been  seen  very  indistinctly  even  on 
a bright  day.  This  mysterions  gloom,  however, 
may  have  been  appropriate  to  the  dim  pro- 
fanities  of  Mars  idolatry. 

The  architect  who  is  about  to  plan  a modern 
chnrch  hear-i  the  modern  cry,  ” More  light,  more 
light,”  and  therefore  elects  to  design  his  edifice 
open  the  principles  of  Gothic  art  in  its  best 
periods.  The  columns,  the  roof,  the  windows, 
we  will  imagine  settled  as  belonging  to  the 
original  plan  of  the  building,  and  the  stained 
glass  we  will  snppose  so  managed  as  to  give 
within  not  the  “dim  religions  light”  which  be- 
longs  to  old  and  snperstitions  periods,  bnt  a sweet 
bloom,  an  illumined  glow,  which  allows  every 
worshipper  to  behold  every  act  of  worship  and 
to  join  in  it.  We  will  leave  the  fittings  and  fur- 
niture, to  commence  with  the  floor.  The  tiled 
and  mosaic  pavement,  which  has  always  been  a 
characteristic  of  best  styles  of  art  would  surely 
enter  here.  Bat  while  the  colours  are  bright, 
they  should  be  always  secondary  or  tertiary 
colonrs,  the  primaries  being  left  for  the  windows, 
furniture,  or  more  lofty  positions.  Again,  the 
transitions  of  colour  shonld  never  be  too  violent 
as  nothing  is  more  offensive  to  the  eye  of  trne 
taste  than  the  idea  of  unevenness  which  is  given 
by  tiles  of  strongly-opposing  colours.  This  is 
too  common  an  error  made  for  the  sake  of  effect. 
Then,  again,  it  is  a serious  mistake  to  use 
upon  tiles  the  heads  of  angels,  saints,  or  other 
hamau  beings,  as  no  greater  degradation  of  anch 
subjects  can  be  perpetrated  than  placing  them 
in  the  floor,  to  tread  npon  them  j and  in  refer- 
enoe  to  this  I will  take  the  liberty  of  expressing 
my  surprise  and  regret  at  finding  in  the  other- 
wise excellent  tiling  of  the  chancel  of  Wor. 
cester  Cathedral  that  the  outlines  of  kings, 
bishops,  or  saints,  founders  of  the  cathedral, 
appear  in  grey  medallions.  I have  seen  Scrip, 
tnre  snbjeots  similarly  treated ; and  although 
great  authorities  have  been  cited  for  it,  I cannot 
see  any  reason  why  because  mistakes  were  made 
in  taste,  even  by  the  great  men  of  old,  we  should 
blindly  imitate  their  mistakes  as  well  as  their 
greatness.  Monnmental  brasses  are  in  a different 
case,  because  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  sup. 
posed  to  be  buried  under  the  spot  where  the 
brass  was  placed  to  record  his  name  and  cir- 
cumstance, and  therefore  the  brass  served  the 
purposes  of  preventing  persons  walking  over 
his  remains,  of  perpetnating  his  memory,  and 
inciting  those  pious  persons  who  observed  it  to 
otter  a prayer  for  his  soul.  I will  therefore 
still  venture  to  ooudemn  tiles  containing  human 
figures  as  quite  improper  for  paving.  The  old 
monks  frequently  placed  effigies  of  the  serpent 
or  Satan  on  tiles,  as  being  desirable  to  tread 
under  their  feet;  likewise  at  times  they  placed 
their  own  enemies,  or  those  of  their  chnrch,  in 
such  unenviable  positions.  But  possibly  those 
freaks  will  hardly  nowadays  be  imitated. 
Another  fault  in  some  tiled  floors,  I find,  is  that 
of  placing  texts  of  Scripture  as  borders.  If 
we,  as  Christian  worshippers,  build  churches  to 
the  author  of  the  Bible,  surely  it  is  an  act  of 
gross  inconsistency  to  place  portions  of  His  word 
in  positions  where  we  shall  walk  over  them. 
Yet  I saw  even  in  the  large  entrance-hall  of  a 
wealthy  ironmaster,  one  of  Minton’s  finest  tiled 
floors  divided  and  bordered  with  passages  from 
the  Book  of  Proverbs.  The  ornaments  of  tiles 
should  be  chiefly  geometric  forms,  sysbematio 
rnnning  ornaments,  and  arrangements  of  symbols 
derived  from  those  hnmbler  forms  of  vegetable 
life  which  carpet  the  earth’s  surface. 

Coming  to  the  walls  of  the  church  we  are 
oonsidering,  we  find  a new  spirit  must  animate 
its  decoration.  When  in  old  times  the  light  was 
dim,  and  the  interest,  the  glory,  and  the  worship 
all  centred  in  the  altar  or  communion, — then  it 
did  nob  much  matter  about  the  walls  of  the  main 
body  of  the  building.  But  now  that  a church 
must  be  lighted  well  throughout,  now  that  gas 
affords  an  artificial  light  of  power  and  brilliancy, 
the  interior  walls  require  decoration.  I was  glad 
to  find  this  fact  recognised  in  the  beautiful  new 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Walbnrgo  at 
Preston, — an  edifice  of  the  purest  style,  with  one 
of  the  most  perfect  spires  in  the  kingdom.  The 
light  through  the  exquisite  lancet  windows  is 
abnndant,  and  a pretty  geometric  ornamentation 
relieves  the  monotony  of  the  otherwise  dull 
inside  snrfaooa  of  the  walls.  On  going  over  it,  I 
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remarked  that  more  lofty  aymbola  and  figure, 
subjects  were  proper  for  the  charoh  walls,  but 
it  was  explained  to  me  that  the  poverty  of  the 
congregation  had  prevented  their  adopting  them. 
The  noblest  and  finest  decoration  for  church 
interiors  is  undoubtedly  the  fresco.  A superb 
specimen  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  new  patented 
process  of  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  as  shown  in  the 
frescoes  of  St.  Andrew’s  Chapel,  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  executed  by  Mr.  Parry  himself.  The 
figures  are  noble  yet  simple,  and  the  ornament 
throughout  symbolic.  Yet  even  here  I could  not 
help  observing  one  instance  of  a too  slavish 
adherence  to  one  of  the  faults  of  our  forefathers. 
It  is  in  the  painting  of  imitation  drapery  or 
tapestry.  The  age  of  tapestry  is  gone ; we  never 
wish  it  to  reappear,  and  the  attempted  imitation 
in  colour  of  a manufactured  article  not  pertain, 
ing  to  a hnman  figure,  or  having  any  necessary 
reason  for  its  presence,  is  a mistake  in  art. 

The  complete  fresco  picture  is,  however,  not 
always  obtainable  from  its  neoessary  costliness. 
And  as  a specimen  of  a much  cheaper,  yet  very 
beautiful,  kind  of  church  wall  decoration,  I would 
refer  you  to  the  interior  of  the  chancel  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Wolverhampton. 
The  modes  of  the  process  1 have  not  time  to 
describe,  but  the  result  is  a aeries  of  oatline 
illustrations  of  the  parables  of  onr  Lord,  finely 
drawn,  the  lines  being  of  a deep  chocolate  tint, 
and  the  only  numbers  being  an  occasional  nimbus 
in  gold,  the  tinted  bine  of  the  sky,  or  a slight 
differencing  of  several  kinds  of  drapery  or  fore- 
gronnd.  The  sabjects  are  divided  into  panels  by 
bands  of  coloured  tiles,  aud  each  parable  has  a 
line  of  Scripture  text  to  explain,  or  rather  to 
lead  the  mind  to  consider  the  story,  as  depicted 
to  the  eye.  One  great  advantage  of  this  system 
is  that,  while  the  effect  is  fall  and  rich,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  decoration  to  interfere  with  the 
sense  of  flatness  which  a wall  should  convey  to 
the  mind.  The  small  church  at  Newlanda,  near 
Malvern,  may  be  objected  to  by  some  on  account 
of  the  spirit  of  Ritnaliam  which  pervades  it, 
but  every  genuine  art  decorator  will  be  delighted 
with  the  interior  of  the  wall  divisions,  all  of  a 
pare  ornament,  in  simple  chocolate  oatline,  the 
large  spaces  in  which  all  round  the  interior  are 
being  rapidly  occupied  with  Scripture  subjects, 
treated  with  a noble  and  severe  simplicity  which 
is  most  accordant  with  onr  highest  conceptions 
of  divine  things, 

I find  this  topic  enlarges  before  me  as  I go 
farther  into  it,  and,  fearing  to  exhaust  jour 
patience,  I must  hurry  on.  Leaving,  therefore, 
the  matter  of  church  decoration  with  these  few 
imperfect  bints,  I will  now  ask  you  to  think  upon 
the  interior  decoration  of  pnblic  bnildings  and  of 
private  dwellings.  Burke,  in  his  “ Essay  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,”  says  that  a preponder- 
ance of  gloom  and  shadow  is  the  cause  of  beauty 
in  large  rooms.  This  may  be  the  case  if  we  look 
at  immense  interiors  with  the  eyes  of  the  an- 
cients. The  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek,  and 
Roman  peoples  were  so  born,  edncated,  and 
shrouded  in  mystery,  that  gloom  and  shadow 
were  beantiful  to  them,  as  being  in  sympathy 
with  their  natures  and  with  their  minds.  And 
Edmund  Burke  was  so  imbued  with  classic  taste, 
that,  in  spite  of  his  powerful  genius,  he  seemed 
nnable  to  escape  from  its  trammels.  In  more 
than  one  sense  he, 

“ Though  born  to  the  universe,  narrow'd  his  mind, 

And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind." 

I feel  sure  that  could  he  have  escaped  from  the 
Classic  party,  he  mast  have  seen  that  to  ns  in- 
qnisitive  light-loving,  and  free-thinking,  and 
more  ontspoken  moderns,  gloom  and  shadow 
in  onr  pnblic  buildings  are  not  beauties,  but 
that  they  are  faults,  nuisances,  and  blots. 
The  more  light  we  can  have  in  a great  hall ; 
the  more  beantiful  that  ball  will  be  if  there  is 
anything  in  it  worth  seeing;  and  any  hall 
which  depends  for  its  beanty  on  gloom  and 
shadow  is  utterly  false  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
I would  fain  go  to  another  great  authority  for 
definition,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  the  mighty  genius 
of  Edmund  Burke  to  say  that  he  did  not  go  fully 
into  the  subject  before  us  in  his  essay,  but 
treated  it,  as  it  were,  in  passing.  Bat  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  in  his  essay  on  “ The  Prin. 
oiples  of  Taste,”  lays  down  several  principles 
which  I believe  likely  to  be  of  much  service  to 
architects  in  reference  to  the  decorations  of  in- 
teriors.  He  first  of  all  nrges  the  importance  of 
producing  in  a room  of  any  size  one  pare  and 
nnmingled  expression  of  beauty.  That  pure, 
unmingled  expression  shoald  be  the  best  artistic 
mode  of  conveying  to  the  mind  of  every  person 
entering  it  fhe  sense  of  fitness  to  the  use  which 


the  apartment  is  intended  to  serve.  He  farther 
resolves  this  sense  of  beanty  into  twokinda,  a posi- 
tive and  a negative.  The  negative  sense  of  beauty 
he  believes  to  be  produced  by  the  proportions 
of  the  room, — its  length,  breadth,  and  height. 
The  positive  sense  of  beanty  is  prodnoed  by  the 
more  or  less  close  relation  of  the  decoration, 
fittings,  and  furniture  to  the  use  the  room  has  to 
serve.  I am  forced  in  some  degree  to  refer  to 
this  negative  sense  of  beanty  because  it  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  a more  positive  beanty 
rests.  If  a large  hall  is  too  wide  in  proportion 
to  its  length  it  gives  an  nnpleaaing  sense  of  in. 
security  arising  from  an  involuntary  impression 
that  the  weight  of  the  roof  is  not  adequately 
snpported;  so  that  unless  there  are  assisting 
pillars  introduced  suoh  a room  would  never 
convey  a reposefnl  sense  of  beauty,  however 
elaborately  decorated.  Again,  the  proportions 
of  a council  chamber,  of  a hall  suitable  for 
concerts  and  mnsical  gatherings,  of  a place  of 
pnblic  meeting,  are  all  relatively  different.  The 
proportions  of  rooms  all  express  their  several 
distinct  emotions.  A long,  wide  room  with  a 
low  flat  roof,  may  look  well  and  suitable  for  a 
museum  or  a range  of  offices,  where  the  stndy  of 
papers,  books,  or  objects  of  moderate  size  is  the 
chief  concern, — bat  such  a room  will  never  look 
noble. 

Again,  a great  public  hall  where  the  main 
purpose  is  that  men  in  large  numbers  should 
meet  impelled  by  one  absorbing  pnrpose,  and  to 
be  swayed  by  one  common  impulse,  or  to  be 
moved  by  the  bnrning  words  of  an  eloquent 
orator,  should  be  mighty  in  its  proportions,  lofty, 
and  its  decoration  and  arohiteotnre,  so  far 
simple,  nnbroken,  and  harmonious  as  to  please, 
and  yet  in  no  way  detract  from  the  emotion  of 
the  hour,  or  carry  the  eye  away  from  the  central 
figure.  This  is  why  our  Birmingham  town-hall 
is  80  splendidly  adapted  for  pablio  meetings. 
The  same  reason,  however,  would  show  how  ‘ 
thoroughly  unadapted  the  great  hall  of  St. 
George  in  Liverpool  is  to  such  a purpose,  even  if 
considerations  of  sound  did  not  present  a fatal 
bar.  The  deep  recessed  side  arches,  the  pillars, 
and  statnea,  all  divert  the  attention  and  distract 
the  mind.  On  the  same  principle  a council 
chamber,  where  fifty  or  sixty  members  meet  to 
disonas  and  deliberate,  shoald  not  be  too  lofty  in 
character  or  too  stately  in  decoration.  If  it  is, 
the  result  will  be  a perceptibly  freezing  effect 
upon  those  who  rise  to  speak  there. 

If,  then,  we  take  for  granted  that  the  arebi. 
teot  has  seenred  for  his  interior  that  negative 
beanty,  in  character,  form,  and  proportion  which 
is  ;et  so  essential  a fonndation  for  its  positive 
charms,  we  will  now  watch  him  as  he  proceeds 
to  decorate  it.  Take  the  House  of  Lords,  for 
example,  with  its  tracery,  statues,  and  gilding. 
All  the  principles  of  Gothic  art  are  perfectly 
carried  out,  yet  yon  feel  yon  are  rather  in  the 
lady  chapel  of  some  fine  cathedral  than  in  the 
hall  of  debate  of  the  British  senate.  You  feel, 
without  knowing  it,  that  the  conception  is 
erroneous,  and,  therefore,  yon  do  not  wonder 
that,  even  as  to  the  first  requirement  of  a 
deliberative  meeting.place,  the  condnoting  of 
Bonnd,  it  is  a failure.  Its  proportions  are  an. 
suitable,  and  the  elaborate  yet  serious  decoration 
tends  to  give  a stiffness  and  severity  to  the 
debates  there  which  must  be  a constant  injury. 

The  Honse  of  Commons  was  a great  failure 
at  first,  bat  it  was  so  important  that  disousstons 
there  should  be  well  heard  that  a false  glass 
ceiling  has  been  put  in.  By  this  means  the 
most  beautiful  Gothic  tracery  and  roof  work  have 
been  hidden  from  view,  but  the  result  is  a gain, 
not  a loss.  The  proportions  of  the  room  are  now 
appropriate;  the  sense  of  comfort  pervades  it; 
and  the  decoration,  being  leas  ponderons  than 
that  of  the  House  of  Lords,  gives  an  air  of 
dignity  without  pressing  opon  the  mind  that 
religious  awe  which  strong  projections  and  deep 
shadows  in  interiors  seem  to  give. 

Two  large  rooms  I have  mentioned  before, — 
St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  and  the  Birming- 
ham Town.hall, — have  just  been  newly  decorated 
inside,  and  1 think  we  may  derive  a few  nsefnl 
hints  from  the  comparison.  The  Liverpool  deco- 
ration is  pretty  and  accidental.  It  is  evidently 
exeonted  by  a respectable  decorator,  who  thought 
of  the  individual  parts  rather  than  the  general 
effect.  He  knew  how  to  put  the  proper  colours 
in  juxtapoaitiuu  without  offending  good  common- 
place ideas  of  taste.  The  marbles,  real  and  imi. 
tation;  the  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
colours,  all  are  neigbboarly  one  to  another,  none 
too  harsh  or  violent,  and  the  resnlt  is  a charming 
ambiguity  of  effect,  which  means  nothing  more 
than  cleanliness  and  good  paint.  Bat  when  yoa 
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go  from  this  interior  to  that  of  the  Birmingham 
town-hall,  you  are  met  by  an  exactly  opposite 
impression.  There  may  be  glaring  defects,  ii 
yoa  will ; but  there  is  an  audacity  about  it  which 
proves  the  presence  of  an  idea,  which  is  far 
better  than  the  barren  and  decent  tameness  of 
the  previous  example.  Let  ns  examine  it.  First, 
we  note  that  the  object  of  the  decorator  is  to 
ascend  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  by  successive 
stages  in  purity  of  colour.  The  lower  coloura 
are  chiefly  tertiary ; chocolate,  citron,  and  olive, 
being  compounds  of  the  secondaries;  the  upper 
walls  have  a preponderance  of  secondary  colours, 
greens  and  purples,  with  gold  always  to  bar. 
monise ; the  colours  of  the  ceiling  are  chiefly 
primary,  pure  and  delicate  in  tone.  Then,  as  the 
decoration  rises  in  tenderness  of  colour,  it  also 
rises  in  type.  The  lower  wall-forms  are  simple 
diapers,  elementary  and  geometric,  with  divi- 
sions and  borders  of  simple  repeated  forms.  Bat 
as  we  rise,  we  come  to  plant-forms  of  a higher 
order,  treated  with  graceful  conventionality, 
The  result  is,  therefore,  decisively  grand.  01 
coarse  it  has  its  defects,  as  every  bold  effort  iE 
likely  to  have.  The  portraits  may  be  in  ques- 
tionable  taste,  and  the  line  proportions  of  the 
hall  may  appear  in  some  respects  to  be  broken 
by  the  divisions  of  the  wall  decoration.  But  the 
latter  fault  would  have  been  avoided  had  not  the 
artist  given  way  a little  in  that  particular  tc 
that  evil  love  of  classical  shade,  of  the  beanty  ol 
darkness,  to  which  Edmund  Burke  referred, 
Had  the  chocolate  and  other  deep  tones  of  the 
lower  walls  been  in  the  same  colours,  bat  in 
much  lighter  tints,  the  most  beauciful  result 
would  have  been  obtained,  and  the  unity  of  the 
parts  would  have  been  complete.  I wish  one 
thing  more.  I long  for  the  coming  of  that  noble 
thinker  who  shdll  give  to  us  motives  of  decoration 
for  our  pablio  buildings  wbioh  are  symbolio  ae 
well  as  cesthetio.  When  our  ornament  begins  tc 
satisfy  the  mind  as  well  as  delight  the  eye,  when 
all  decoration  gives  a lesson  and  explains  the 
nse  of  the  room  it  is  designed  to  adorn,  then  we 
shall  have  that  new  ago  of  architecture  for  which 
as  yet  we  have  looked  in  vain. 

We  will  now  go  into  rooms  of  leas  Eiagnitade 
I need  not  enlarge  on  the  proportions  of  rooms 
in  relation  to  their  uses,  as  the  rules  before  re. 
ferred  to  will  apply  as  well  to  dwelliug-honsee 
aatopublio  buildings.  But, nnfortauately, when 
we  come  to  decorate  we  mast  consider  the  orna- 
ment in  relation  to  one  special  characteristic  ol 
modern  life.  Nineteenth-centnry  life  is  a life  ol 
oonstant  changes,  and  thns  booses  are  conatautl; 
changing  their  possessors,  while  their  posaessorE 
are  constantly  changing  tbeir  furniture.  In  old 
times  walls  of  dwelling-houses  might  be  decorated 
with  moral  paintings;  but  now-a-days,  if  one 
owner  indulged  in  any  suoh  luxurious  fancy,  bis 
successor  might  push  a huge  piece  of  upboUterj 
against  it,  and  then  the  whole  thing  would  be  su 
absurd  that  the  next  step  woald  be  to  paiut  it 
out.  The  only  place  then  left  for  permanent 
decoration  would  be  the  ceiling;  aud  the  plan 
of  painting  on  ceilings  is  one  of  the  miaiakes  ol 
former  times,  to  my  thinking.  The  oupleasant 
sensation  arising  from  the  effurt  to  stud; 
elaborate  figure-painting  on  a ceiling  is  quite 
enough  to  prevent  such  arb-work  being  appre- 
ciated, even  at  its  true  merits,  while  the  fatigue 
and  injury  to  the  artist  are  a genuine  ground  of 
objection.  Ornament  on  the  ceiling  should 
either  be  geometric  or  floral,  but  figure  subjects 
are  oertainly  out  of  place. 

We  must  conclude,  then,  that  the  finest 
imitative  compositions,  whether  paintings  or 
statuary,  lie  beyond  the  province  of  the 
decorator  of  the  interiors  of  dwelling-houses,  and 
form  part  of  the  furnitare  of  rooms.  The  work 
of  the  decorator  must  therefore  be  in  keeping 
with  this  idea.  His  ornament  should  be  fiat  in 
treatment,  so  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  a wall ; it 
should  be  a plane  upon  which  lights  and  shadows 
may  fall,  and,  therefore,  should  have  no  lights  or 
shadows  in  it.  There  should  be  no  effort  at 
brilliant  oolonring.  In  the  same  way  that  the 
back-ground  of  a picture  is  usnally  subdued,  all 
colours  being  less  distinctly  visible,  so  the  wall 
decoration,  intended  to  be  the  back-ground  of  a 
room,  should  be  qniet  and  harmouions ; novel 
obtrusive.  The  tints  must,  of  coarse,  be  varied 
indefinitely  for  various  objects  for  which  rooms 
are  set  apart;  but  I ventnre  to  assert  that  they 
shoald  always  be  tints  of  light,  not  hues  of  shade. 
The  drawing-room  may  be  cool  and  pure,  the 
dining-room  may  be  warmer  and  richer  3 the  bed- 
room may  be  sprightly  aud  gay  like  morning 
flowers;  bat  none  shoald  be  sombre  or  dark. 
The  heavy-toned  dining-room  papers,  which  are 
even  now  so  fashionable  wi^  many  people,  are 
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I7  suggestive  of  heavy  surfeits  and  bad 
zesLion.  Dr.  Dresser,  in  his  book  on 
Qamental  design,  gives  two  illnstrations  to 
ow  the  effect  of  ornament  upon  the  emo. 
ms.  They  are  intended  to  give  the  effect  of 
ening.  One  is  that  of  a neutralised  ground, 
itb  a star  peeping  in  the  midst  of  it,  while 
ails  are  creeping  up  the  plants  forming  the 
(ooration.  The  other  is  an  intensiSoation  of 
,e  same  notion ; a coronet  of  stars  against  the 
,016  neutral  ground,  and  a symmetrical  render- 
g of  a diabolical-looking  night  insect.  This 
uy  be  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  only 
> show  how  mistaken  sncb  vagaries  would  be,  it 
oplied  to  wall  decoration.  If  the  walla  of  any 
edroom  were  ornamented  in  the  manner  above 
escribed,  the  effect  would  be  unhappy  by  day, 
ud  unendurable  by  nigbtj  the  children  would 
e too  frightened  to  enter  the  room,  and  no 
ervons  women  could  long  inhabit  it.  In  t e 
edroom  we  want  coolness  and  light.  No  sight 
} more  calculated  for  enabling  iia  to  wake 
aietly  and  happily  to  the  duties  of  the  day, 
ban  a pretty  and  cheerful  bedroom.  And  we 
oust  remember  that  the  decoration  of  the 
ihambers  will  not  be  observed  most  closely  when 
ve  retire  to  rest,  jaded,  and  perhaps  half  asleep, 
mt  when  we  open  our  eyes  in  the  morning,  and 
,uke  a first  glance  at  the  awakened  world. 
lo  in  the  dining-room,  the  cheerful,  yet  not  too 
iarkly  decorated  walls,  assiatand  do  not  detract 
rom  the  brilliancy  of  the  well-laid  table. 

Depth  of  tone  in  wall  decoration  should  be 
avoided,  for  another  reason.  Darkness  always 
3ontraota  rooms,  and  the  larger  the  amount  of 
light  reflected  from  the  walla  the  larger  the  room 
appears.  You  may  any  time  observe  this  by  re- 
papering  a room  in  a lighter  tint.  It  grows 
larger  instantly.  Again ; even  on  the  score  of 
health,  the  light  and  cheerful  room  has  the 
advantage.  To  take  a pointed  case,  I heard  of  a 
manufacturer  who  had  his  workrooms  where  a 
number  of  girls  and  women  were  employed,  not 
decorated  certainly,  but  tinted  with  a heavy 
yellow  wash.  The  people  employed  were  almMt 

constantly  suffering  from  severe  headaches.  He 
was  advised  by  a physician  whomhe  consulted,  as 
these  matters  were,  in  the  aggregate,  a serious 
loss  to  him,  to  simply  whitewash  bis  walls,  ibe 
result  was  surprising.  The  work  was  in  every 
way  better  done,  and  the  headaches  became 
comparatively  rare.  Now,  I would  nob  argue 
from  this  that  the  interior  decoration  of  mann- 
faotories  should  be  simply  whitewash,  hot  it 
adds  to  the  burden  of  my  song,  the  moral  of  its 
story,  which  is,  that  in  our  interior  decoration 

we  want  " more  light.”  . - v 

We  know  that  the  tendency  of  modern  house- 
building is  to  enlarge  the  windows,  to  diminish 
the  boldness  of  cornices,  to  reduce  projections 
of  obiraney-breasts  or  anything  else  which  m- 
terferes  with  the  full  effect  of  an  interior.  This 
may  go  too  far,  until  a house  may  be  compared 
to  a ooncert-hall  ■'  Btar,"— all  shirt-front  and 
effrontery,— bub  the  movement  in  itsell  is  a good 
one.  It  signifies  a thorough  revolt  from  some 
old*  architectural  heresies,  and  the  interior 
decoration  should  answer  to  and  explain  the 
movement.  The  first  object  should  be  to 
decorate  the  room  in  such  a manner  as  to  render 
it  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 

tended.  The  manner  being  thought  cat,  thenmos 

will  not  be  wanting  to  an  artistic  mind.  T e 
symmetrical  borders  wbioh  divide  the  principal 
parts,  the  unobbrnsive  bub  interesting  mcsaic  0 
the  hall  pavement,  the  delicate  treatment  of 
the  cornice,  and  the  pure  tints  of  tho  oeihng 
will  answer  to  his  needs. 

And  as  one  matter  leads  to  another,  as  we, 
iu  our  desire  for  harmony,  think  the  pamt- 
brush  will  do  away  with  anything  out  of  keeping 
in  wood  or  stone,  let  me  enter  a protest  against 
defacing  the  doors  and  other  woodwork.  1' ^0 
assume  that  a good  wood  is  us^d  m the  inside 
fictinga  of  our  house,  do  let  the  genuine  and 
ofttn  exquisite  grain  of  the  timber  be  seen.  We 
have  daubed  and  decorated  oar  woodwork  so 
much  that  the  art  of  arranging  fine  wood- 
work  symmetrically  is  likely  to  be  lost  among  us. 
Yet  when  I was  in  Prague,  several  years  since, 

I saw,  in  the  Radschiner  Palace,  the  oaken 
floor  of  the  ball-room,  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  where  all  the  artist  was  shown  in  the 
charming  mosaic  of  different-ooloured  oak,  and 
laid  as  perfectly  as  if  the  floor  were  a sheet  of 
glass.  But  we  have  Brussels  carpets,  some  may 
say,  and  therefore  are  independent  of  that  class 
of  decoration.  But  what  of  our  public  halls  ? 

The  art  of  the  wood-worker  and  wood-carver 
is  one  which  has  been  too  much  neglected  in 
interior  decoration.  I saw  a happy  effort  to 


revive  it  in  a lady’s  pretty  bondoir,  m the  house 
of  a wealthy  ironmaster  in  North  Staffordshire. 

It  was  called  the  ” Oak  Boudoir,”  and  very 
properly  so,  for  the  floor,  ceiling,  walls,  all  were 
iu  oak.  The  floor  was  inlaid  with  oak  of  various 
colours,  with  simply  a fur  rug  here  there 
for  comfort  to  the  feet.  The  walls  were  divided 
into  panels  by  chaste  ornament,  and  carved 
eroupa,  illustrating  the  seasons,  in  the  centres 
of  the  panels}  the  cornice  was  simply,  yet 
skilfully  carved,  the  ceiling  in  a paler  oak,  and 
very  quiet.  This  lovely  little  casket  of  a room 
had  an  ample  window,  framing  as  sweet  a pic- 
ture of  terrace,  hanging  gardens,  lake  and  hiB 
country  in  the  distance,  as  one  could  well  desire 
to  see.  I offer  the  result  as  a hint. 

Having  thus,  in  a discursive  manner,  wandered 
through  many  rooms,  and  having,  I know,  done 
bub  scant  justice  to  so  large  a subject,  I must 
' now  leave  my  bare  suggestions  to  your  practised 
judgment.  I know  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
criticise  than  to  perform  ; how  muoh  simpler  it 
is  to  point  out  a line  of  direction  than  to  walk 
in  it ; but  it  is  in  the  belief  that  any  suggestion, 
however  humble,  may  still  be  a help  to  some 
member  who  may  more  fully  see  its  bearings 
than  be  who  gives  it,— it  is  in  the  consciousness 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  great  changes  m art 
and  architecture,  and  that  every  idea  thrown  out 
may  help,  iu  its  small  way,  to  bring  it  about,— 
that  these  remarks  have  been  made.  The  change 
of  style  and  the  fact  that  our  present  civilisation 
must  soon  have  a style  of  its  own,  and  must  nob 
muohlonger  beoontent  with  pilfering  detailafrom 
the  monuments  of  past  ages,  is  now  generally  ac- 
knowledged:} and  if  the  arohiteot  and  the  detw- 
rative  artist  resolutely  set  themselves  to  the 
task  it  must  in  due  time  be  achieved.  It  will 
nob  be  the  work  of  one  man  or  of  one  year,  not 
perhaps  even  of  one  century } but  it  will  be  by 
an  educated,— a thoughtful,  perhaps,— and  almost 
unconsoioua  movement  in  accord  with  the  ^ 
of  the  age.  I venture  to  bring  my  small  gilt  to 
your  store,  and  can  only  say  in  conclusion  that, 
if  it  should  stimulate  any  fresh  exertion  in  this 
direction,  my  expectation  will  be  more  than 
fulfilled.  ___ 


SCENERY  IN  STONE. 

A LITTLE  cloud  of  artistic  indignation  was 
raised  not  long  ago  by  Sir  George  Bowyer,  who 
expressed  a gratuitous  conviction,  in  the  Tmes, 
that  the  Victoria  Tower  ascended  four  hundred 
feet  in  the  air  merely  to  carry  a flag-staff.  Not 
that  architects  were  indignant.  They  admitted 
the  fact } and  with  easy  logic  explained  bow  that 
eiaantio  edifice,  of  several  useless  stories  and  a 
central  stair,  ” marked  ” the  Royal  Entrance  to 
Parliament.  But  it  is  equally  indisputable  that 
most  of  the  pretty  scenic  effects,  which  form  the 
ornaments  of  many  a new  building  m the 
very  heart  of  London,  served  our  medimval 
ancestors  some  practical  purpose.  The  uses  ot 
a tower  have  lapsed,  both  from  the  spread  of 
invention  and  the  division  of  common  into  indi- 
vidual  usages.  The  iliissulman  from  the  balcony 
of  a minaret  still  calls  the  faithful  to  prayer ; 
and,  among  Christian  comrannities,  a belfry  was 
as  necessary  to  each  parish,  or  each  village,  as  a 
watch  is  to  each  individual  at  the  present 
moment.  The  chimes  marked  periods  of  labour 
and  diverted  the  boars  of  relaxation.  Oue  bell 
sufficed  to  extinguish  the  lights  of  a hamlet} 
another  assisted  the  parting  soul  m its  passage 
to  eternity.  To  the  pilgrim  and  the  wayfarer,  a 
ohurch-spire  was  a signal  of  comfort  and 
encouragement,  since  it  denoted  a place  of  rest 
and  refreshment.  Over  the  gables  of  a church 
it  signified  a spiritual  force  acknowledged  by 
all.  From  the  summit  of  a tower,  or  a still 

loftier  turret,  the  sentinelwatohedtheapproaobes 
to  a feudal  castle  or  a fortified  town ; thence  the 
vassals  of  a noble,  or  the  citizens  ot  a munioi- 
pality,  were  warned  of  coming  danger.  JJrom 
tower  to  tower,  even  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  messages  were  sent  over  the  hills 
of  Languedoc  and  Auvergne.  Along  the 
trunk-road  from  Calcutta  to  Allahabad  there 
may  still  be  seen  lofty  brick  shafts,  from 
the  top  of  which  our  great  grandfathers  oora- 
municabed  with  each  other.  Bub  now,  m the 
midst  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  houses,  of 
thousands  of  homes,  a lofty  tower  emerges  from 
a new  edifice,  principally  to  ” break  the  skyline, 
as  a feature  of  architectural  composition  or  the 
apex  of  a group  of  buildings.  So,  hard  by,  there 
is  rising,  some  300  ft.  heavenwards,  a beacon  of 
security  to  ourselves  and  to  the  stranger  witbm 
our  midst.  It  will  mark,  so  runs  the  argurnent, 
, I the  Palace  of  Justice.  The  friendless  and  forlorn. 


robbed  of  a patrimony,  or  deceived  by  that 
limited  liability  which  offers  25  per  cent,  interest 
for  cash,  seeing  afar  off  the  sign  of  the  Temp  e 
of  Equity,  will  bend  their  steps  towards  it.  But 
if  the  technical  argnmenb  be  worth^  anything, 
there  must  occur  an  awkward  suspicion  that, 
such  a tower  ought  rather  to  be  placed  over  the 
office  of  a convenient  solicitor  than  over  the 
courts  themselves}  for  in  a land  of  perfect 
equality  before  the  law,  neither  poor  nor  rich 
can  enter  the  judicial  precincts  except  with  a 
customary  introduction.  Or  if  this  tower  be 
intended  to  hold  a clock  and  bell,  is  it  forgotten 
that  St.  Dunstan’s,  St.  Clement’s,  and  St. 
Mary’s  are  close  at  hand  ? In  every  neighbour- 
ing shop  there  is  a timepiece  } every  ratepayer 
carries  a watch.  Or,  perhaps  it  is  a hnge  venti- 
lator, through  which  the  odour  of  parohment  and 
tho  breath  of  litigious  warfare  will  be  earned  to 
the  upper  air.  But,  surely  that  desirable  result 
can  be  obtained  with  less  oomplioated  machinery, 
without  causing  all  the  surrounding  chimneys 
to  smoke,  and  obscuring  the  windows  of  opposite 
owners,  too  magnanimous  to  demand  the  peoii’ 
niarv  compensation,  which,  in  the  absence  of  all 
law  upon  the  subjeot,  they  have  a legal  right  to 

claim.  . ,v 

Nor  are  our  olock-towers,  as  it  is  tne 
fashion  to  build  them,  convenient  or  com- 
forbahle.  That  of  Westminster  is  either  too  lofty 
or  it  is  not  tall  enough  ; the  tongue  of  Big  Ben 
wags  too  loudly  or  it  is  not  sufficiently  sonorous. 
Those  who,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
wish  to  see  the  dial  are  compelled  to  strain  tbeir 
necks,  or  to  recede } and  the  limits  of  human 
vision  often  prevent  what  the  open  river  and 
embankment  would  otherwise  permit.  If  on 
the  land  side  of  the  tower  a good  view  of  the 
clock  is  now  obtained  it  is  due  to  the  accident 
that  Palace-yard  has  not  been  inclosed  with 
the  buildings  originally  contemplated.  Those 
who,  at  a distance,  desire  to  hear  the  time  are 
favoured  only  at  certain  seasons  by  the  con- 
nivance of  the  wind  or  the  lull  of  street  tumult. 
Meanwhile  the  deliberations  of  the  moat  august 
assembly  iu  the  empire  are  interrupted  every 
fifteen  minutes  by  a noisy  vibration,  the  like  of 
which  were  it  attempted  even  once  in  West- 
minster Hall,  by  the  grinder  of  a barrel-organ, 
would  be  received  with  amazement  and  instantly 
hushed. 

The  kind  of  reasoning  that  presoribea  the 
addition  of  a tower  to  a modern  building  favours, 
both  inside  and  outside  of  it,  the  compilation 
of  superficial  ornaments  which,  like  the  ” false 
wit  ” of  literature,  are  pedantic  allusions  to  an 
exploded  mythology  or  a primitive  social  system. 

In  a rode  state  of  society  the  human  method  of 
expression  has  so  far  assimilated  to  that  of  the 
brute,  as  to  have  depended  upon  signs  and  ges- 
tnres  rather  than  upon  words.  The  symbolism 
of  the  early  Christian  faith,  portrayed  at  a 
later  period  upon  stone,  wood,  and  glass,  was 
largely  based  upon  Pagan  tradition.  “Among 
the  first  Romans,”  says  Gibbon,  “ the  clenched 
fist  was  the  symbol  of  a pledge  or  deposit}  tho 
right  band  was  the  gift  of  faith  and  confidence  } 
the  indenture  of  covenants  was  a broken  straw  } 
weights  and  scales  were  introduced  into  every 
payment;  and  the  heir  who  accepted  a testa- 
ment  was  sometimes  obliged  to  snap  his  fingers, 
to  cast  away  his  garments,  and  to  leap  and  dance 
with  real  or  affected  transport.”  One  social 
custom  of  Antiquity  took  in  the  Middle  Ages  a 
spiritual  form,- the  relations  of  patron  and  client 
continued,  but  the  client,  if  still  a parasite,  was 
a devout  one,  and  the  patron  was  a saint.  Then 
devices  and  armorial  bearings  were  absolutely 
necessary,  both  on  the  high  road  and  m the  town. 
The  armed  knight,  with  visor  closed,  coold  be 
recognised  only  by  tho  marks  upon  his  breast 
and  shield.  The  common  people  knew  the  mer- 
chant’s  counter,  not  by  a name  over  the  shop- 
window  or  a numeral  on  the  house-door,  but  by 
a sign  projecting  into  the  street ;-  and  a crude 
representation  of  some  object,  or  a roughly-hewn 
image,  spoke  to  gentle  and  simple  in  a popo'^r 
tong^ue.  The  revival  of  a like  kind  of  symbolical 
ornament,  at  this  time  of  general  education,  is  the 
naive  endeavour  of  many  well-meamng  people. 
I can  recall  no  parallel  or  precedent  with  which  to 
compare  it,  except  perhaps  Swift  s academician, 
who  sought  to  economise  speech  and  abolish 
langnage  by  carrying  abont  with  him  diminutive 
models  of  everything  usnally  mentioned  m the 
intercourse  of  ordinary  life. 

Although  the  reversion  to  an  old  form  of  con- 
atruotioD,  or  to  an  old  fashion  of  ornament,  rnay 
be  attended  in  public  buildings  with  nothing 
i worse  than  the  reproach  of  affectation,  it  be. 
I comes  vastly  different  when  the  practice  is 
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applied  to  prit'ate  dwelUnge.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a piotureeque  pencil  could  convert 
the  hoDSP-fronts  of  Drury.lane  or  Bedfordbury 
into  things  of  beauty,  than  which  the  Jews’ 
Quarter  at  Frankfort,  or  the  gables  of  Liaieux, 
would  not  be  more  quaint  or  delightful ; and  to 
judge  from  much  that  is  papsing  around  ns,  a 
certain  section  of  a school,  if  it  can  only  trana. 
form  the  atreets  into  the  appoaranoa  of  “ Chepe  ” 
or  “Old  Bourne,”  as  Bcene<painters  are  now 
pleased  to  depict  them,  is  not  unwilling  to 
Bacri6ce  science  to  art  in  the  economy  of  houee- 
building.  But  a wise  architect  Brat  determines 
the  internal  distribution  of  bis  work;  and  he 
does  not  think  of  superficial  adornment  until  the 
nature  of  the  construction,  and  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  to  be  oomposed,  are  known,  “ Orna* 
mental  Arohitectnre  at  Botany  Bay  ” ! cried 
Sydney  Smith,  “How  it  could  enter  into  the 
head  of  any  human  being  to  think  of  pillars  and 
pilasters  when  half  the  colony  are  wet  through 
for  want  of  any  covering  at  all,  I am  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  conceive”!  In  like  manner  it  may  be 
urged  that  while  the  courts  and  alleys  of  St. 
Martin’s-lane,  the  slums  of  Westminster  and 
Soho,  and  a host  of  other  plague  spots,  on  and 
between  the  estates  of  great  freeholders,  remain 
in  their  actual  condition,  the  common  sense  of 
London  is  derided  with  talk  about  the  artistic 
value  of  "mellow”  fronts  and  the  msthetic  ad. 
vantages  of  irregularity  and  confusion.  A glance 
at  a part  of  the  population,  even,  in  onr  imtne* 
diate  vicinity,  suffices  to  show,  on  the  one  band, 
aggravated  debasement  which  shrinks  from 
notice;  on  the  other,  “ cultnre”  which  makes  a 
great  deal  of  noise.  To  aid  the  improvement  of 
the  town  and  the  vast  mass  of  its  inhabitants, 
two  Pohools  are  diligently  at  work:  the  teaching 
of  one  based  upon  the  laws  of  science,  that  of 
the  other  upon  the  caprices  of  art.  In  a less 
learned  and  loss  artificial  state  of  society,  both 
m the  best  times  of  Antiqnity  and  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  these  forces  worked  together ; but  that 
they  are  now  arrayed  against  each  other,  and 
are  daily  becoming  inimical  to  each  ether,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  believe. 

The  cry,  frequently  reiterated,  for  the  highest 
art  at  all  times,  and  the  purest  respect  for  nature 
in  all  places,  would,  if  granted,  be  attended  with 
absolute  refusal  of  many  economical  benefits 
which  the  science  of  engineering  confers  upon 
the  country.  To  bridge  the  Tamar  or  the  Menai 
Straits,  to  tunnel  Dover  Cliff,  to  span  a valley 
in  Derbyshire  or  Devon,  is,  with  soft  sensitive 
souls,  who  do  not  scruple,  however,  to  pronounce 
their  opinions  in  public,  to  deface  the  work  of 
God.  The  sort  of  argument  implied,  if  not 
employed,  by  them,  in  the  matter  of  new 
thoroughfares,  for  instance,  is  broadly  stated, — 
Becanse  water  in  its  flow  round  hillocks  and 
oyer  dales  takes  a winding  course  ; because  old 
highways  and  streets,  from  the  claims  of  pro- 
perty ns  well  as  the  fluctuations  of  soil,  twist 
and  turn  about ; therefore  a new  street  or  an 
artificial  water.passnge  should  follow  the  curve 
of  beauty  and  grace,  rather  than  a direct  line 
from  one  locality  to  another.  Although  in 
prosaic  minds  cleanliness  and  godliness  are 
allied,  the  school  of  the  pictnresque  courts  any- 
thing,  even  soot,  which  will  take  from  a new 
bnilding  the  damnittg  evidence  of  its  youth.  A 
newly.painted  window  is  said  to  be  crude  and 
garish  until  a coating  of  dirt  has  Mended  its 
many  colours.  A glazed  or  vitrified  surface 
for  the  outside  of  a town. house,  in  fact  any. 
thing  that  will  wash,  is  denounced  as  inar- 
tistic. But  much  08  it  mnst  undoubtedly 
shock  poets  and  painters,  the  world  is  getting, 
year  by  year,  to  believe  in  the  force  ©futility  and 
to  fear  the  results  of  sentiment.  It  is  worse 
than  idle  to  cenanre  the  ngliness  of  engineering 
innovations ; for,  like  the  “ births  of  Time,”  they 
are  necessarily  “ill.shapen.”  When  Southey, 
on  this  e.ame  subject,  talked  about  the  “ nnqnali. 
fied  deformity  ” of  labourers’  cottages,  and  of 
everything  connected  with  manufactures,  Macau. 

lay  answered, — “Here  is  wisdom rose- 

bushes  and  poor-rates,  instead  of  steam  engines 

and  independence  ! Does  Mr,  Southey 

think  that  the  body  of  theEngliah  peasantry  live, 
or  ever  lived,  in  substantial  ornamented  cottages 
with  box  hedges,  flower-gardens,  bee-hives,  and 
orchards  ? ” The  engineers,  within  the  memory 
of  living  men,  discovered  the  lost  Greek  track,— 
a track  well  worn  in  the  Middle  Ages,— and 
though  they  have  not  scrupulously  kept  to  it, 
ugly  railway  stations,  ugly  viadncts,  and  ntili. 
tarian  edifices  of  all  kinds,  may  yet  grow  into  a 
beautiful  style  of  the  twentieth  century.  But 
the  votaries  of  scenic  architecture  lay  by  nothing 
for  the  future;  they  only  provide  the  present 


with  revivals  of  the  past.  Sorely  to  construct 
the  picturesque,  or  to  buy  it  ready-made,  is  a 
little  theatrical, — an  attempt  to  forestall  Nature 
andtoont.rnn  Time.  At  least  it  perplexes  the 
thinking  portion  of  the  English  people;  the 
majority  of  whom,  though  doubtless  weary  of 
the  stock  compliment  of  their  neighbonrs,  are 
nnwilling  to  repudiate  the  Socratio  doctrine,  bv 
which  they  have  achieved  political  and  com. 
mercial  success,  to  embrace  a newer  peraonsion 
of  sentiment.  William  H.  White, 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  IN  KING  SOLOMON’S 
TIME. 

Sir, — Mr.  Ewan  Christian’s  note  (p.  205) 
opens  up  a very  interesting  subject  of  inquiry 
as  to  tbe  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  in 
ancient  times,  on  which  a great  deal  might  be 
said  for  which  the  Builder  might  not  be  dig. 
posed  to  find  room.  The  more  immediate  qnes- 
tion  is  as  to  the  interpretation  of  a particular 
text  (1  Kings  x,  21).  I suppose  nine  out  of 
every  ten  persons  would  make  no  difficnlty  at  all 
as  to  the  meaning  in  our  authorised  version,  and 
at  once  say  that  it  was  silver  which  was  nothing 
accounted  of  in  the  days  of  King  Solomon. 
When  we  refer  to  the  Hebrew  text,  however, 
there  is  a certain  amount  of  ambiguity  which 
affords  some  slight  ground  for  doubt.  It  stands 
thug : — 

hV  nps  r«  "iw?  apT  n'3  'bs  bbi 
nbbp  'a'a 

Vecol  celei  beith.  , . , , zahdbh  eagurj  ein 
coseph,  lo  uechshabh  bimei  Shelomoh. 

“And  all  vessels  of  the  house  (of  the  forest 
of  Lebanon)  were  pure  gold,  none  silver,  it  was 
not  valued  in  tbe  days  of  Solomon.”  The  words 
were  and  it  are  not  in  the  text.  The  verb  nech. 
shdbh,  from  tbe  root  chdshaili,  to  calculate,  to 
account,  is  in  tho  masculine  form  of  the  third 
person  singulnr,  of  the  past  tense,  in  the  Nipbal 
or  passive  conjugation.  This  might  have  afforded 
some  clue  as  to  whether  it  was  gold  or  silver 
that  was  so  lightly  esteemed  ; but,  unfortunately, 
zdhdbh,  gold,  and  ceseph,  silver,  are  both  mascu- 
line, so  that  the  verb  may  apply  to  either. 

The  personal  pronouns  are  usually  omitted 
before  the  verb  in  Hebrew.  If  the  verb  applied 
to  silver  it  is  strange  that  tbe  relative  pro. 
noun  ashcr,  BO  freely  used  in  Hebrew  for  ivTiich 
and  that,  should  not  have  been  inserted.  If  we 
look  again  at  tho  next  verso,  we  see  the  reason 
for  the  light  estimation  of  the  precious  metals. 

“ For  the  king  had  at  sea  a navy  of  Tharshish 
with  tbe  navy  of  Hiram ; once  in  three  years 
c.ame  the  n.avj  of  Th.arshish,  britigiug  gold,  and 
silver,  ivory,  and  apes  and  peacocks.”  This  is 
the  reason  given  for  the  plethora,  and  it  applies 
to  gold  quite  as  much  as  to  silver.  I should 
rather  he  inolincd  to  treat  the  verb  nechshdbli 
as  an  impersoual  expression,  applying  to  both 
metals,  really  signifying  “ this  was  of  no  con- 
sequence in  the  days  of  Solomon.” 

The  passage  in  the  Septuagint  rons  as 
follows : — 

“ Kat  /Tfti’rn  rci  aKeio]  oZirou  avyKe- 

K-Xtiffukra,  oiiK  tif  dpyvpiav,  on  OVK  >/v  hoyi^u- 
pivov  iv  rale  iifilpaig  ^aXwpujv.'’ 

The  question  here  arises  as  to  the  meaning  of 
XoyiZuptvov.  The  ordinary  meaningofXoyi^o/toi, 
is  to  count,  to  take  into  aooount,  to  consider. 
Liddell  and  Scott  in  tbe  varions  illustratiocs 
they  give,  have  none  implying  estimation  or 
value. 

The  passage  may  be  fairly  translated, — “ All 
the  vessels  of  the  bouse  were  overlaid  with  gold  ; 
they  were  not  silver,  for  it  was  not  reckoned  in 
the  days  of  Solomon.” 

The  Vulgate  version  is  as  ambiguous  as  the 
Hebrew “ Universa  supellex  domus  saltus 
Lihani  deauropurisshno  ;n(yn  erat  argentum,  nec 
alicujus  pretii  putabntur  in  diebus  Salomonis." 

Lather  distinctly  applies  the  depreciation  to 
silver: — “Alie  Gefasse  im  Hanse  vom  Walde 
Libanon  waren  auoh  lauter  Gold  ; denn  dee 
Siibers  achtete  man  zu  den  Zeiten  Salomos 
niohts,” 

Osterwald  takes  the  same  view : — “ Tonte 
la  vaisselle  de  la  maison  du  pare  du  Liban  dtait 
d^or  fin  ; il  n’y  en  avait  point  d’argent;  V argent 
"’etait  point  estime  pendant  la  vie  de  Salomon.” 

Diodati,  in  Italian,  gives  a corresponding 
translaticin. 

The  author  of  the  article  on  Keseph  (silver) 
in  Kit*^o  8 Cyclopaedia  (Dr,  Lindsay  Alexander)  | 
seems  to  take  the  same  view.  I 

I have  endeavoured  to  give  a general  solution  I 


to  a somewhat  ambignous  passage;  with  what 
sncceas  yonr  readers  must  judge. 

J.  A.  PiCTON. 


VALUE  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

Sir, — It  moat  be  more  instructive  than  grati- 
fying to  the  authors  of  such  articles  as  that  on 
tbe  “Art  Lessons  from  Mycenro”  to  find  with 
how  extremely  small  a share  of  either  critical 
learning,  or  common  sense,  they  are  credited  by 
some  of  your  readers, — if  it  be  proper  to  nse  the 
plural.  To  criticise  the  statement  of  a writer 
who^  must,  at  all  events,  have  given  some  thonght 
to  his  work,  on  the  ground  of  the  punctuation  of 
one  out  of  many  translations  and  versions  of  an 
ancient  book,  which  was  written  not  only  with, 
out  stops,  bat  without  division  of  words,  is  cer- 
tainly hold  enough.  Whether  the  seqnence  of 
colon  and  semicolon  could,  in  any  case,  have  the 
grammatical  effect  attributed  to  it  by  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  in  your  last  number,  I need  not  stop 
to  inquire.  In  the  present  instance,  such  a per- 
version of  the  obvious  meaning  would  be  im. 
possible  to  any  one  who  had  studied  either  the 
Vulgate,  the  Latin  version  of  Jager,  the  Septua- 
qint  Greek  version,  or  tbe  original.  Saint  Jerome 
-lays, — “ Sed  et  omnia  vasa  qnibus  potabat  rex 
Salomon  erant  aurea  : et  nniversa  snnellex 
domufl  saltus  Libaui  de  auro  purissimo : non 
erat  argentum,  neo  alioujus  pretii  potabatur  in 
diebus  Salomonis.”  I need  not  pot  your  printer 
to  the  trouble  of  setting  up  either  the  Greek  or 
the  Hebrew  type;  but  add  the  words  of  the 
translation  of  the  former  by  Jager,  in  the  fine 
di.glott  Paris  edition  of  1839.  which  closely  fol- 
lows the  language  of  the  Greek,  and  the  sense  of 
tbe  Hebrew.  “ Et  omnia  vasa  qutn  a Salomon 
facta  aurea,  et  Interes  anrei,  et  omnia  vasa 
domus  eyivto  Libani  auro  conclosa.  Non  fuifc 
argentum,  qaoniam  non  fuit  repntatnm  in  diebus 
Salomon.”  Apart  from  the  plain  grammatical 
sense  of  the  words,  it  is  contrary  to  common 
sense  to  imagine  that  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary  and  of  the  palace  were  made  of  gold 
because  gold  was  held  in  light  esteem. 

The  question  of  the  historic  relation  existing 
between  gold  and  silver  does  not  hinge  on  the 
misplacing  of  a colon,  or  the  misunderstanding 
of  a plain  text.  A considerable  amount  of  in- 
formation  exists  on  the  subject,  as  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  tbe  article  on  “ Value,”  in 
vol.  iii.  of  Cassell’s  “ Bible  Educator,”  where  the 
passage  in  question  is  cited.  Tectojt. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  AT  DIFFERENT  ERAS. 

Sir, — Since  yon  were  good  enough  to  invite 
the  cn.operation  of  your  readers  in  the  technical 
inquiry  which  you  introduced  a week  or  so  ago, 
with  a description  of  the  Grecian  house,  I shall 
be  obliged  ifyoa  will  let  me  notea  few  instances 
of  exaggeration,  and  almost  laughable  descrip- 
tion, which  are  offered,  under  the  guise  of 
learned  research,  to  the  non. Classical  public 
with  the  pretence  of  popularising  the  ancientn. 
As  you  have  intimated,  Becker’s  “Charicles” 
is  the  best,  and  I think  the  first,  book  of  tho 
kind  which  treats  satisfactorily  of  a question 
that,  with  all  his  diligence,  however,  the  German 
scholar  has  not  been  able  to  settle.  The  tnansla. 
tion  might  certainly  have  been  better  done  ; and, 
indeed,  in  the  English  version  of  “ Gallos,”  anti* 
quarian  details  are  given  in  a style  of  heroics 
which  no  catering  for  publio  pence  can  exense. 
Such  sentences  as  “ the  deep  blue  of  an  Italian 
heaven,”  — implying  almost  a hereafter  of 
nationalities, — are  connter-balanced  ^y  a refer- 
ence to  the  Roman  cooking  apparatus  in  tbe 
following  manner; — 

“ Near  the  familiar  flame  they  took  the  common  meal.’’ 

This,  of  coarse,  is  not  Becker,  bub  his  trans 
later,— the  Rev.  Frederick  Metcalfe,  M.A. ; 
and,  indeed,  the  former  ought  to  have  sympa- 
thetic rather  than  rough  treatment  from  anti- 
quaries, seeing  that  more  than  one  book- 
maker has  used  Becker’s  vast  oolleotiou  of  facts 
with  but  rare  acknowledgment,  and  sometimes 
even  without  mention  of  his  name.  The  authors 
of  a book  called  “The  Life  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ” have  sinned  in  this  way  ; and  though  I 
at  least  am  not  dissatisfied  with  them  for  putting 
many  of  his  facts  together  in  a readable  form,  I 
am  quite  perplexed  with  the  serions  announce- 
ment made  by  Messrs.  Guhl  and  Korer  that  a 
real  Grecian  dwelling-house  has  been  discovered 
in  the  island  of  Delos.  One  of  their  proofs  that 
the  said  bnilding  is  undoubtedly  ancient  consists 
in  the  fact  that  it  resembles  nothing  which  is 
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known,  or  is  suppoaed,  to  have  formed  a honae 
such  as  those,  even,  which  Detnosthenes  con. 
demned.  A plan  is  given  of  this  building  at 
[page  83  of  their  book,  together  with  a view  of 
Ithe  “ beautiful  vestibule  ” which  Vitruvius  says 
iwas  not  used  by  the  Greeks,  but  which  Messrs. 
,Gnhl  and  Koner  declare  “consists  of  two  Ionic 
columns  between  two  graceful  antm.”  Ofconrse, 
|being  tickled,  I followed  your  example  and  scaled 
itheir  plan.  I found  that,  by  allowing  3 ft.  clear 
(very  little,  all  must  admit)  between  the  bases 
of  the  colnmns  forming  the  central  opening,  I 
obtained  an  area  of  constrnotion  measuring 
140  ft.  by  70  ft.  This  entrance  portico, — almost 
big  enough  to  be  the  inner  portico  of  a minor 
temple,  such  as  that  of  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus, — 
is  described  us  leading  to  a "narrow  passage,” 
which,  by  the  bye,  is  as  broad  as  the  portico 
itself.  This  narrow  passage  leads  into  what 
Messrs.  Gubl  and  Koner  call  an  “aula,”  and 
this  aula  is  30  fc.  long  by  5 ft.  wide.  The 
authors,  or,  perhaps,  the  translator,  ought  to 
say  wbab  is  meant  by  the  term  aula,  especially 
as  surprise  is  expressed  that  a place  5 ft.  wide 
should  be  devoid  of  columns.  Now,  avXtj  means 
a court,  hall,  or  peristyle. 

Moreover, 'the  authors  of  “ TheLifeof  the  Greeks 
and  Romans”  have  constructed  a plan  of  the 
early  Grecian  house  from  the  description  given  of 
it  by  Vitruvius.  They  suppose  it  to  have  been 
composed  of  one  peristyle ; and  without  counting 
the  space  allotted  to  the  garden,  they  have 
managed  to  cover  a superbcies  of  130  ft.  by 
90  ft.  Their  thalamus  reaches  the  colossal 
dimensions  of  30  ft.  by  20  ft.  Permit  me  to  add 
that  the  Grecian  house  of  Marini,  who  is  one  of 
the  best  commentators  of  Vitruvius,  is  down  in 
black  and  white ; and  by  allowing  your  width  of 
5 ft.  for  the  entrance  passage  the  whole  building 
covers  an  area  of  about  140  ft.  by  113  ft. 

These  dry  figures  aside,  let  me  say  a few 
words  about  the  “ Ancient  Classics  for  EngUsh 
readers  ” which  so  many  journals  have  enlngised. 

I admit  that  some,  such  as  the  essays  on  Cicero, 
Caesar,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  that  on 
Horace  by  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  are  useful  as 
well  as  entertaining.  Bub  I protest  emphati. 
cally  against  the  “Aristophanes”  of  the  Rev. 
Lucas  Collins,  M.A.,  and  the  “.^sohylns”  of 
Mr.  Reginald  S.  Copleston,  M.A.  j and  happily, 
though  both  are  written  in  the  same  strain, 
they  contradict  each  other.  I have  yet  to  learn 
that  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  were  played 
in  an  amphitheatre;  yet  Mr.  Collins  solemnly 
assures  ns  that  “the  masses  who  filled  that  vast 
amphitheatre  formed  a literary  ‘ public  ’ the  like 
of  which  was  never  seen  before  or  since.”  Then 
he  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  “constant  atten- 
dance” of  the  Athenians  at  the  theatre  was  a 
cause  of  their  intellectual  pre-eminence  ; having 
previously  told  us  that  the  great  festivals  of 
Bacchus,  on  which  the  theatrical  entertainments 
took  place,  were  held  three  (sic)  times  a year. 
Ho  moreover  adds  that  Aristophanes  pandered 
to  the  tastes  of  this  same  “ literary  public”  and 
“degraded  his  muse  to  the  level  of  the  streets.” 
He  might  have  said, had  heknown  it, that  in  order 
to  make  this  “literary  public”  applaud  the  poets 
threw  nuts  and  figs  among  the  audience.  Bat 
Mr.  Copleston,  though  his  essay  on  “ ^achylus  ” 
was  published  two  years  before  that  on  “ Aristo- 
phanes” by  Mr.  Collins,  shall  be  brought  to  the 
rescue  of  his  chief.  He  does  not  talk  about  a 
vast  amphitheatre — not  he ; he  talks  of  a theatre, 
and  in  the  rich,  copious  diction  of  an  Oxford 
Fellow  and  Lecturer.  Ye  gods!  support  me 
lest  I misquote  : — “ It  was  a point  of  national 
pride  ....  not  to  miss  the  two  [sfc]  great 

dramatic  festivals  of  the  year The 

theatre  was  open  to  the  sky  and  to  the  fields,  so 
that  when  a man  looked  away  from  the  solemn, 
half-mysterious  representation  of  the  legendary 
glories  of  his  country,  his  eye  would  fall  on  the 
city  itself  with  its  temples  and  its  harbonra,  or 
on  the  rocky  cliffs  of  Salamis  and  the  islands  of 
the  .^gean.”  This,  it  will  be  admitted,  was  a 
comprehensive  programme  to  embrace  with  a 
couple  of  eyes ; bob  they  were  antique  ones,  and 
there  was  then  no  railway  between  the  harbour 
of  the  Piraeus  and  the  city  ; nor  did  any  steamers 
ply  between  that  port  and  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago. Nevertheless,  I donbb  if  even  the  eye  of 
Socrates  saw  through  a solid  stone  wall,  and  the 
bodies  seated  one  over  another  of  thousands 
of  spectators.  Bnt  to  onr  collegiate  mentors 
again: — “Religion  to  a Greek  consisted  in  an 

intense  love  of  all  that  is  beautiful Bacchus 

was  not,  as  he  is  to  ns,  a statne,  or  a picture,  or 
a name,  bnt  a real  merry  boy  with  a crown  of 
ivj-leaves  and  a strange  power  of  inspiring  wild 
thoughts  in  the  human  breast”  Then  : — “ All  are 


tending,  early  in  the  day,  to  the  great  theatre  of 

Bacchus  under  the  Acropolis The  vast 

semicircle  is  filled  already  with  men  and 

women The  sun  shines  full  in  the  faces 

of  the  expectant  multitude At  length  the 

curtain  is  removed,  and  the  scene  in  which  the 

action  is  laid  is  dipclosed All  is  executed 

with  ....  a knowledge  of  perspective  sneh  as 
even  modem  scene-painters  hardly  perhaps  sur- 
pass  There  is  nob  much  acting,  .... 

rather  a series  of  tableaux,  majestio,  colossal, 
statuesque.” 

Now,  sir,  this  sort  of  thing,  offered  np  as  a 
prayer  to  the  gods  or  an  invocation  to  the  Mnses, 
would  be  exceedingly  pretty,  and  deserve  the 
applause  of  even  sober-minded  scholars;  but 
tbrnsb  for  twenty-six  pence  into  the  hands  of 
Demus,  even  Demna  after  bis  purification  by 
the  School  Board, — it  is  almost  ten  to  one  that 
the  talented  essayists  will  suffer.  The  sacred 
majesty  of  the  people  objects  to  beinghumbngged. 
Seriously,  antiquity  is  quite  grand  enough  to 
dispense  with  the  kind  of  hyperbole  which  may 
suit  the  morning  paper,  bnt  will  not  bear  read- 
ing leisurely  iu  a book.  The  city-Dionysia  at 
Athena  was,  in  Beoker’s  words,  a scene  of  un- 
bridled merriment  and  drunkenness.  Troops  of 
the  demi.7nonde  were  brought  upon  speculation 
from  Corinth  ; and  the  dregs  of  the  town  assisted 
in  the  festival.  It  was  the  Greek  carnival.  No 
married  women  or  their  daughters  attended  the 
theatre.  That  building,  after  the  Greeks  had 
seen  the  tent  of  Xerxes,  was  covered  by  an 
awning.  No  one  seated  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus 
could  see  even  the  tops  of  the  trees  in  the  island 
of  .<35gina ; I doubt  if  he  could  see  even  the 
pediment  of  the  Parthenon.  The  theatre  was 
faced  and  almost  environed  by  higgledy-piggledy 
streets  and  houses,  not  fields.  I doubt  if  Demus 
in  the  time  of  -ffischylus  was  much  better  than 
Demus  in  an  Indian  city,  like  Lucknow  or 
Hyderabad,  before  the  British  domination  ; and 
since  you  have  sought  in  Hindostan  an  illustra- 
tion of  yonr  opinions  about  early  dwellings,  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  modern  Hindoo  and  the 
ancient  Greek  have  many  similar  customs.  But  to 
oontinne,  neither  comedies  nor  tragedies  were 
played  in  an  amphitheatre,  nor  was  there  ever 
such  a building  on  the  slope  of  the  Acropolis.  The 
Greeks  were  not  lovers  of  Nature,  nor  did  they 
appreciate  it;  that  sentiment  was  reserved  for 
other  and  less  developed  races  of  men — those  of 
Northern  Europe.  I think  dramatic  representa. 
tioDS  in  Athens  took  place  once  annually,  and 
lasted  for  several  days  ; for  the  ancients  did  not 
live  quickly,  but  they  took  their  pleasures  in  a 
heap.  Anyhow,  if  I am  wrong,  I shall  be  very 
glad  to  eat  humble  pie;  bnt  Mr.  Lucas  Collins 
must  descend  from  the  clouds  in  which  Aristo- 
phanes left  him,  to  talk — and  some  of  his 
assistants  would  do  well  tn  take  the  bint — about 
the  Greeks,  in  the  language  of  men,  not  of  gods. 

A Student  or  ANTiquiTT. 


there  is  a very  considerable  strain  thrown  on 
every  axle  in  a train.  The  conical  shape  of  the 
wheels  was  adopted  in  order  to  diminish  this 
strain,  by  allowing  each  pair  of  wheels  to  find, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  plane  of  minimum  strain, 
by  throwing  the  carriage  nearer  to  the  outer 
than  to  the  inner  part  of  the  curve.  If  the 
wheels  were  not  keyed  on  the  same  axle, 
the  wheel  on  the  inner  rail  of  a curve  wonld 
always  revolve  at  a different  velocity  to  the 
corresponding  wheel  on  the  outer  rail.  There  is 
a definite  and  ascertainable  loss  of  power  attri- 
butable to  the  rigidity  of  a pair  of  wheels,  and 
this  loss  of  power  baa  been  purposely  submitted 
to  for  the  sake  of  additional  safety  obtained  by 
the  rigidity  in  question. 

In  the  same  way,  if  two  wheels  of  exactly  the 
same  diameter,  follow  one  another,  a very  slight 
deviation  from  the  line  of  direction  is  enough,  if 
the  wheels  are  in  any  way  conical,  to  make  one 
gain  or  lose  on  the  other.  Any  arrangement 
which  made  the  one  follow  the  other  with  mathe- 
matical precision  would  make  the  revolutions 
coincide.  If  one  of  these  wheels  were  driven,  as 
a means  of  propulsion,  and  the  other  simply  ran, 
as  bearing  a portion  of  weight,  any  slip  of  the 
former  on  the  rails,  such  as  will  always  occur 
when  the  adhesion  is  in  any  way  over-taxed, 
will  throw  the  revolutions  out  of  unison.  But  if 
the  wheels  are  coupled,  as  is  now  increasingly 
the  practice  in  the  best  engines,  slip,  with  all  its 
grinding  and  destructive  effect,  is  in  all  proba- 
bility absolutely  prevented.  When  a pair  of 
wheels  gives  the  entire  adhesion,  it  is  easy  to 
slip.  If  four  wheels  are  coupled,  slip  is  far  less 
likely  to  occur.  With  six  wheels  coupled  slip  is 
almost  entirely  out  of  the  question.  There  is  a 
certain  strain  thrown  on  all  the  wheels  of  the 
engine  at  the  same  moment,  by  coupling, — a 
strain  which,  as  far  as  possible,  is  equal  through- 
oat.  By  this  means  not  only  is  the  mechanical 
power  of  the  engine  better  employed,  by  making 
it  hold  to  the  ground  with  the  adhesion  due  to 
its  entire  weight,  instead  of  to  a part  of  it;  but 
the  vibrations  and  oscillations  which  are  per- 
ceptible when  a single  pair  of  driving-wheels  is 
employed  are  reduced  to  a minimum,  and  the 
engine  is  made  at  once  more  effective  and  more 
safe. 

There  is  quite  enough  blindness  shown  with 
reference  to  the  main  cause  of  collision  on  rail- 
ways, namely,  the  interference  of  two  streams 
of  traffio  flowing  at  very  different  rates  of  speed, 
to  render  it  important  not  to  divert  the  attention 
of  travellers  and  others,  who  are  not  mechanical 
men,  from  tbe  subject,  by  representing  me- 
chanical improvements,  which  conduce  greatly  to 
punctuality,  as  well  as,  in  other  ways,  to  safety, 
as  “ possible  sources  of  danger.”  Engineer. 


“A  POSSIBLE  CAUSE  OF  DANGER.” 

Sir, — As  the  Builder  is  an  engineer  as  well  as 
an  architect,  I am  unwilling  that  his  columns 
shonld  be  made  tbe  channel  for  opinions  which 
are  not  based  on  the  best  engineering  science. 
Allow  me,  therefore,  to  say  a few  words  on  Mr. 
Charles  Hill’s  suggestion  of  danger.  Tbe  earliest 
locomotives  employed  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  and  London  and  Birmingham  rail- 
waysweredriven  by  a pair  of  wheels  on  a cranked 
axle,  the  engines  being  four-wheeled.  The  in- 
trodnetion  of  six-wbeeled  engines,  with  the 
driving-wheels  iu  tbe  middle,  without  flanges, 
was  an  improvement  on  the  four-wheeled  type. 
Almost  every  possible  form  of  combination  of 
wheels  has  since  been  effected  ; and  the  last  im- 
provement, in  the  opinion  of  the  locomotive 
engineer  of  one  of  onr  most  important  and  best- 
worked  lines,  is  the  general  use  of  six- wheeled  en- 
gines, with  all  the  wheels  coupled,  the  diameters 
being  6 ft.  for  the  lighter  gradients  and  5 ft. 
for  the  northern,  and  more  severely  inclined, 
portions  of  the  line.  The  destructive  action  of 
the  locomotive,  whether  on  tbe  permanent  way 
or  on  its  own  structure,  is  greatly  reduced  by 
making  the  entire  weight  of  the  engine  useful 
for  giving  adhesion  to  the  rails. 

With  regard  to  the  revolution  of  one  wheel, 
after  the  engine  had  been  snbjeoted  to  violence 
enough  to  break  the  coupling-rods,  out  of  exact 
accordance  with  another,  nothing  can  be  more 
easily  acoonnted  for.  If  it  were  the  indication  of 
such  danger  as  your  correspondent  supposes,  the 
keying  of  a pair  of  wheels  on  one  axle  would  be 
much  more  objectionable.  In  going  round  curves 


Pires  and  Pire  Instirance. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Statistical  Society  on  the  19th  nit.,  Mr. 
Cornelius  Walford  read  a paper  on  “Fires  and 
Fire  Inanrance,  considered  in  their  National 
Aspects.”  He  reviewed  tbe  various  measnrea 
which  bad  been  taken,  from  the  period  of  tho 
Roman  occupation  of  Great  Britain  down  to  tho 
present  time,  iu  tbe  matter  of  fire  protection, 
and  said  those  steps  clearly  showed  that  pro- 
tection was  merely  a municipal  duty,  and  had 
always  been  so  regarded  nnfil  fire  insurance 
offices  came  upon  the  scene,  in  the  year  follow, 
iug  the  Great  Fire  of  London  (16G6)  ; since  which 
period  tbe  municipal  anthorities  had  become 
more  and  more  backward  in  their  duty  in  this 
regard,  and  tho  fire  offices  from  sheer  necessity 
had  come  to  the  front  and  provided  the  protection 
of  fire  brigades,  &o.  Matters  were  now  getting 
back  into  their  proper  shape.  He  traced  the 
progress  of  fire  insuranoe  from  its  early  indica- 
tions in  the  Anglo-Saxon  guilds  right  np  to  its 
present  vast  proportions,  when  the  annual  pre- 
miums  in  the  United  Kingdom  reached  from 
10,000,0001.  to  12,000,000i.  He  urged  that  nil 
property  destroyed  by  fire  was  a national  loss, 
and  demanded  recognition  as  such  by  the  Govern- 
ment. He  paid  returns  of  all  fires  shonld 
be  made  annnally  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, as  they  were  in  Russia;  for  such  returns 
indicated  more  than  appeared  on  their  face, — 
they  indicated  alike  political  discontent  or  com. 
meroia!  depression.  Such  information  was  there- 
fore oonduoive  to  good  government.  He  went 
farther  and  said  there  ought  to  be  an  ofiioial  in- 
quiry into  every  fire  whereby  life  was  endangered 
or  property  sacrified.  In  the  absence  of  snoh 
inquiry,  there  was  a sort  of  indirect  encourage, 
ment  to  arson  or  incendiarism  ; and  from  this  and 
other  reasons  combined  tbe  proportion  of  fires  to 
: the  population  appeared  to  be  increasing. 
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the  rising  sculptors  and  carvers, 


SiE,  — The  promoters  of  the  Tofton-etreet 
Arohitectnral  Moseum  are  certainly  to  be  com. 
mended  for  the  good  intentions  they  have  in 
view,— namely,  the  welfare  of  the  art- worker  and 
the  better  taste  to  be  displayed  in  the  detail  of 
works  which  the  architect  may  require  to  be  in- 
troduced into  his  buildings.  Allowing  it  to  be 
a fact  that  the  carver  has  vastly  improved  in  hie 
o®Pa°|ty  as  designer,  it  is  only  right  that  we 
should  expect  him  to  derive  some  benefit  finan- 
cially, which  is  seldom  the  case  at  present,  where 
he  18  employed  by  a man  of  less  knowledge  than 
himself,  whose  only  object  is  to  make  as  large  a 
profit  as  possible.  If  I am  to  certify  my  expe- 
nenoe,  I can  verify  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
men  are  far  more  intelligent  than  their  em 
ployera.  If  the  promoters  of  the  institution 
question  were  to  reverse  their  plan,  by  educating 
the  masters  first,  I believe  the  result  would  be 
far  more  satisfactory,  not  only  to  architectsthera- 
selves,  but  also  to  the  art- workmen.  At  present 
the  men  who  employ  carvers  to  any  extent  no 
sooner  become  conscious  of  their  position  than 
they  too  often  resort  to  that  mode  of  life  which 
must  reduce  art  to  the  lowest  grade. 

To  illustrate  the  amount  of  ignorance  with 
regard  to  art  among  musters  of  this  kind,  I may 
be  pardoned  if  I insert  here  a conversation 
which  I had  with  one  of  them  some  years  ago. 

I was  discussing  with  my  versatile  friend  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  a figure  which  was  in 
clay } the  group  of  Antique  Boxers  was  placed 
close  by,  probably  for  reference  j he  turned  to 
the  group  and  pointed  to  that  part  of  the  leg 
which  is  covered  by  the  muscle  called  the  Vastus 
externus;  “ Let  me  see,"  he  said,  " wbat  is  the 
name  of  this  muscle?  In  fact,  I forget  all  my 
anatomy,"  as  if  he  ever  knew  anything  of  that 
science  ! I pnrposely  and  erroneonsly  gave  the 
name  of  the  Gluteus  maximus.  " Judas  what  ? 
Maximus.  Oh,  yes."  Turning  round  to  the 
figures  he  began  to  talk  about  the  " scapula  of 
the  leg,"  which  he  thought  was  not  quite  right. 
What  the  scapula  of  the  leg  is,  or  what  he  meant 
it  for,  I do  not  know. 

I am  sorry  to  say  architects  who  stand  in  the 
highest  position  with  regard  to  their  profession, 
and  even  those  who  are  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  prefer  to  patronise  such 
men  as  this  rather  than  give  their  figurework 
to  those  aspiring  young  students  who  are 
struggling  for  a modest  existence.  Instead  of 
allowing  their  students  to  be  drifted  away  by 
the  tide  of  misfortune  after  they  have  com. 
pleted  their  studies,  and  probably  taken  some  of 
the  highest  honours  in  the  school  at  Burlington 
House,  would  it  not  be  well  if  that  hononrable 
body  who  choose  to  provide  means  for  our  art 
education  were  to  make  also  some  slight  pro- 
vision  for  onr  future  success  ? Let  me  ask,  Sir, 
what  would  it  coat  the  President  and  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy  to  solicit  those  architects 
who  belong  to  their  body  to  confer  a boon  upon 
those  students,  at  least,  who  have  been  successful 
within  their  own  institution  P I am  confident 
it  need  not  cost  them  a penny,  and  I believe  the 
plan  would  work  well  • it  would  be  such  as 
could  not  fail  to  ameliorate  the  present  condition 
of  architeotural  art  alone,  but  the  social  position 
of  our  young  scnlptors,  from  whom  as  a body  of 
men  we  are  to  expect  a higher  class  of  work 
than  that  which  adorns  oar  public  and  private 
buildings  j and  we  may  also  expect  that  the 
Royal  Academy  in  future  may  have  to  choose 
Bome  of  their  members  from  among  them.  As 
an  old  stndent  of  the  above  institution,  I can  fnlly 
appreciate  the  benefits  it  bestows  upon  us.  But 
whatever  those  benefits  may  be,  they  are  only 
of  short  duration ; our  future  welfare  does  not 
depend  upon  them,  and  the  renown  which  some 
of  us  may  have  gained  within  the  walls  of  the 
Royal  Academy  does  not  in  any  way  extend  to 
the  art-patronising  world  in  gentral.  Wbat, 
then,  remains  to  be  done, — when  architects  do 
not  choose  to  give  their  work  to  those  who  are 
capable  of  appreciating  their  art,  and  are  fully 
qualified  for  its  execution,  bnb  will  rather  see 
these  hard-worked  students  spend  the  best  part 
of  their  life  under  the  tyrannical  rule  of  scch 
men  a8;talk  about  the  " scapula  of  the  leg"  ? As 
to  the  Architectural  Museum,  it  is  not  very  pro- 
bable  that  after  years  of  study  in  higher  schools, 
and  under  the  best  possible  masters  the  country 
can  produce,  I can  appreciate  the  humble  and 
one-sided  mode  of  art  training  at  the  Architec- 
tural Museum.  I have  spoken  to  some  of  my  ; 
fellow  students  with  regard  to  my  views,  and 
they  fully  concur  with  my  opinions,  that  if  arohi. 
tecta  do  not  choose  to  patronise  genoine  art,  but 


will  rather  uphold  the  manufacturing  quack  in 
preference  to  the  true  artist,  they  will,  I fear, 
have  to  support  themselves  the  institution  they 
now  seek  aid  for.  j.  M.  G. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


The  tenth  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
Institution  was  held  on  the  27th  nit.,  at  the 
offices,  27,  Farringdon. street,  E.C.,  Mr.  Edwin 
Lawrence  (of  the  firm  of  Wm.  Lawrence  & Sons), 
president,  in  the  chair.  There  were  also  present 
Mr.  B.  Colls,  the  retiring  president;  Messrs. 
Thomas  Stirling,  W.  Hewetb,  H.  T.  Bayes 
(treasorer),  E.  Graystone,  E.  Brooks,  A.  R. 
Smith,  &o.  The  report  showed  a total  income 
for  the  past  year  of  2611.  8s.  4d.,  being  a slight 
decrease  from  that  of  the  previous  year,  but 
happily  counterbalanced  by  a corresponding 
decrease  in  the  working  expenses.  One  of  the 
pensioners,  Mrs.  Eaton,  having  remarried,  ber 
name  has  been  removed  from  the  pension  list,  ' 
leaving  eight  pensioners,  all  widows,  still  on  the 
funds. 

Doring  the  year  the  orphan  rules  had  been 
finally  arranged  and  certified  by  the  Registrar, 
and  in  accordance  therewith  a presentation  for 
twenty-one  years  to  the  Orphan  Working  School 
had  been  purchased  in  the  name  of  the  trustees, 
and  a child  of  one  of  the  pensioners,  Alice  Grace 
Spencer,  was  proposed  as  a recipient  of  this 
benefit,  and  was  afterwards  duly  elected. 

The  Chairman,  ia  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
said  he  was  very  glad  to  be  present  at  that  meeting,  as  he 
felt  he  was  associating  with  those  who  had  worked  bard 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Institution.  With  regard 
to  the  orphan  rules,  he  believed  those  concerned  had  had 
some  difficulty  with  them,  but  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
(hat  Government  officials  had  certain  duties  to  perform, 
and  it  was  only  that  which  lliey  felt  they  could  accept  (as 
in  this  instance)  that  could  be  agreed  to.  The  Institution 
was  only  young  at  present,  a period  of  ten  years  was  not 
long  to  have  been  established,  and  they  must  be  content 
to  work  gradually  up,  like  a building,  which  waa  taken  up 
bv  degrees  from  the  eround,  and  he  hoped  that  in  the  case 
of  this  -ociely  the  foundations  were  stongly  and  firmly 
"W  ith  regard  to  the  clerks  themselves,  many  of 
be  had  the  pleasure  of  roeeliog  that  night,  he  could 
only  say  the  master  builders  were  very  largely  dependent 
ibe  clerks.  In  the  matter  of  estimating,  for  instance, 
sr  much  they  often  had  to  rely  on  the  help  obtained 
Irom  their  services,  and  there  was  little  doubt  that  the 
clerks  took  a great  deal  of  interest  in  the  work  entrusted 
to  them.  He  felt  sure  that  it  was  only  necessary  for  (be 
Inslitntion  to  become  better  known  for  its  prosperity  and 
usefulness  to  be  much  increased. 

Mr.  Stirling,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
retiring  officers,  referred  especially  to  Mr.  Colls,  the  ei- 
presideut,  saying  the  Institution  was  much  indebted  to 
him  for  the  active  interest  he  bad  taken  in  its  detail 
work,  feeling  sure  that  his  conneriou  with  the  Society 
was  calculated  to  result  in  much  good. 

Mr,  A.  R.  Smith  seconded  the  resolution. 

Colls,  in  replying,  said  that  a vote  of  thanks  was 
hardly  bis  due  ; he  felt  he  had  done  hut  very  little.  The 
foundations  of  the  Institution,  which  the  new  president 
had  referred  to,  were  already  laid,  and  he  bad  only  put, 
as  it  were,  another  brick  into  the  building.  He  especially 
referred  to  Mr.  Bayes,  who  had  shown  so  much  interest 
the  husi- 


1 the  work  of  the  Society,  more  particularly  i 
e.ss  relating  to  the  orphan  fund, 

The  following  donations  were  announced 


Mr.  Edwin  Lawrence,  piesideut  . 

Messrs.  Ashby  Bros 

Mr.  C,  "W.  Jackson 

Mr.-NV.  Hewitt 

Messrs.  Vi'.  H.  Miller  & Sm 


6 5 £1  1 


A vote  ol  thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 


LIVERPOOL  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  this  Society  held  its 
tbirly-third  meeting  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Colquitt-Btreet,  Mr.  C.  Graham  Smith,  president, 
in  the  chair.  A paper  was  read  on  the  “ SInices 
at  the  New  North  Dock  Works  Canada  Basin," 
by  6.  A.  Lyster,  member.  The  anther  described 
the  works  in  question,  and  their  construction  so 
far  ns  completed ; and  then  showed  that  their 
design  and  general  arrangement  arein  accordance 
with  the  experience  derived  from  the  Birkenhead 
Low-waterBasin  and  other  sluicing  arrangements 
throughout  the  Mersey  Dock  Estate.  The  subject 
ia  one  of  great  importance  to  engineers,  as  tbe 
keeping  of  docks  and  harbours  from  silting  up 
generally  forms  a large  item  in  the  annual 
maintenance  account.  An  animated  discussion 
followed,  and  the  author  was  accorded  a vote  of 
thanks. 


Public  Bnildings  in  the  Metropolis. — In 
the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Bailie  Cochrane  has 
given  notice  that  on  an  early  day  after  Easter  he 
will  move  for  a Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  annual  expenditure  of  public  offices  and  build, 
irga  in  tbe  metropoli.o,  with  a view  of  seeing 
whether  some  plan  cannot  be  bit  upon  by  which 
it  would  be  more  economic  and  satisfactory. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 

In  Committee  of  Supply,  on  the  26th  ulfc., 
on  the  proposal  to  vote  4,2001.  for  furniture  for 
public  offices,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
replying  to  Mr.  James,  who  had  questioned  the 
propriety  of  expenditure  in  altering  buildings 
which  were  practically  condemned,  said  that 
these  buildings  in  Downing-street  were  in  the 
position  of  threatened  men  who  were  said  to  live 
long.  He  was  told  there  were  many  people  ready 
to  take  them  on  long  leases,  and  he  thought  they 
were  nob  likely  soon  to  be  destroyed.  The  vote 
was  agreed  to. 

On  3,4401.  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Mr. 
Adam  remarked  that  full  explanations  ought  to 
be  given  as  to  why  there  was  such  an  increase 
in  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  ordinary  main, 
tenanoe  and  repair  of  the  Houses,  and  as  to  the 
special  works,  the  necessity  for  which  was,  | 
according  to  the  papers  before  the  House,  not  ii 
apparent  when  the  original  estimates  were  r 
framed. 

Mr.  Noel  gave  details  of  expenses  inenrred  in  | 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  prieon-room,  the  i 
ladies’  gallery,  the  division-belle,  the  Victoria  j 
Tower,  the  repair  of  tbe  pinnacles  of  which,  ,* 
after  the  squall  in  January,  coat  3501.,  the  i 
Serjeant-at-Arms’  house,  and  rooms  for  the  ) 
members  of  the  Government,  ' 

Sir  G.  Bowjer  complained  that,  notwithsland.  j 
ing  the  newspaper  paragraphs  which  appeared  I 
every  February,  announcing  extensive  embel-  t 
lishments  and  improvements  in  the  Houses  of  | 
Parliament,  nobbing  was  ever  seen  by  members  j 
which  would  account  for  the  expenditure,  which  | 
he  believed  was  greater  than  need  be  incurred. 

Lord  F.  Cavendish  could  nob  see  that  these  i 
expenses  were  so  urgent  as  to  demand  supple,  i 
mentary  estimates.  The  repair  of  the  prison,  i 
room,  which  had  not  been  occupied  since  1848,  i 
might  well  have  been  delayed.  i 

The  vote  was  agreed  to,  as  was  that  for  3,5241.  j 
for  tbe  erection  of  new  offices  in  Downing-street, 
in  connexion  with  the  Home  and  Colonial  Offices.  i 
Upon  the  vote  of  1,4901.  for  the  National  i 
Gallery,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Goldsmid,  Mr.  G.  Noel  i 
said  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment  to  enlarge  the  building ; the  most  ample  i 
precautions  were  taken  against  fire.  The  vote  j 
waa  agreed  to. 

Upon  tbe  vote  of  1,8001.  for  repairs  to  bar- 
hours,  Sir  C.  Adderley  regretted  to  state  that 
the  estimate  of  l,200i.  for  Dover  Harbour  was  ' 
only  a temporary  estimate.  Sir  John  Hawkebaw  i 
had  inspected  the  damage  to  the  harboor,  and 
had  said  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  repairs. 
Tbe  vote  was  agreed  to. 

Upon  the  vote  of  4-0,9751.  for  the  purchase 
of  a site  for  the  erection  of  a building  and  other 
purposes  for  the  new  courts  of  justice,  Mr.  G. 
Noel  informed  Mr.  Adam  that  the  works  were 
progressing  very  favourably.  He  had  been  over 
them  with  Mr.  Street,  the  architect,  whose 
opinion  of  the  progress  was  very  favourable. 

One  portion  wonld  be  completed  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  After  some  discussion  the  vote  was 
agreed  to. 

_ Upon  the  vote  of  69.4001.  for  public  office 
sites,  Mr.  Mundella  called  attention  to  the  pur- 
chase by  the  Government  of  the  offices  at 
Canada.buildings,  King-street,  which  be  re- 
marked were  most  inconvenient  and  ill-fitted 
fur  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  to  be  put. 
After  further  discussion  the  vote  was  carried, 
on  a division,  by  96  to  61. 

On  the  estimate,  47,0001.,  for  the  purchase  of 
Winchester  House,  Sir  W.  Fraser  hoped  the 
Committee  would  consider  before  sanctioning 
the  continuance  of  the  War  Office  in  snch  build- 
ings  as  the  present.  He  believed  the  founda- 
tions  of  that  office  to  be  the  cause  of  sickness, 
misery,  and  in  some  cases  death. 

Mr.  Noel  said  that  when  the  report  of  the 
Committee  was  laid  on  the  table,  his  hon.  and 
gallant  friend  would  see  wbat  was  the  sanitary 
state  of  the  buddings.  Even  if  a new  War 
Office  weiu  er  cdulI,  a considerable  time  must 
elapse  before  it  could  be  occupied,  and  in  the 
meantime  by  the  proposed  purchase  of  Win- 
chester House  a great  saving  would  be  effected 
by  the  concentration  of  some  outlying  depart- 
mentg. 

Mr.  Childers  opposed  tbe  vote,  and  said  that 
when  Winchester  House  was  put  np  to  auction 
the  higeest  bid  was  far  below  47,0001.  The 
offices  must  be  extended  either  in  the  directiou 
of  Great  George-street  or  Pall-mall,  but  the 
Governmeijfc  must  make  up  their  minds  which 
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was  to  be,  or  they  would  land  themselves  in 
eat  extravagance.  He  would  suggest  the 
►pointment  of  a small  oommissioo  to  settle  the 
atter. 

Mr.  Mundella  said  it  would  cost  several 
.ousands  of  pounds  to  fit  up  Winoheeter  House, 
id  it  was  a mistake  therefore,  to  buy  these  out- 
ing buildings  instead  of  at  once  erecting  a 
)w  War  Oflioe. 

Sir  G.  Balfour  supported  this  view. 

After  Bocud  further  disonssion  the  vote  was 
jreed  to. 


ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS  COMPANY: 
RISKY  TACTICS. 

On  Saturday,  the  tenth  ordinary  general 
leeting  of  the  Artisans’,  Labourers',  and  General 
wellings  Company  was  held  at  the  West- 
linster  P.alaoe  Hotel.  Dr.  Baxter  Langley  pre- 
ded.  The  revenue  account  showed  that  the 
mtals  of  the  company’s  property  had  brought 
I 19,853i.,  and  that  there  has  been  a profit  of 
1301.  on  land  actually  sold,  and  1,680J.  as 
iterest  on  repayments.  These  taken  with 
ipitalised  profits  from  ground-rents,  &o., 
mount  to  8,709i.,  after  certain  deductions  bad 
sen  made.  The  directors  recommend  that  a 
ividend  of  6 per  cent,  per  annum  be  declared, 
id  2,451L  be  carried  to  the  reserve-fond. 

Mr.  Dudley  Portesoue  complained  of  not 
aviug  received  a notice  of  the  meeting,  which 
as  echoed  by  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley,  M.P.,  and  Earl 
'ortescue.  Mr.  Swindlehurst  assured  the  gentle- 
leu  that  the  fault  must  be  in  the  Post-office. 

A shareholder  asked  how  the  company  could 
ay  BO  high  a dividend  when  they  had  so  large 
a amount  of  unremunerative  capital  invested. 
Mr.  Greening  explained  that  the  company  had 
large  amount  of  property  upon  which  would 
lortly  be  re'ilised  large  profits.  There  were 
lao  the  ground-rents.  The  company  had  a right 
) draw  upon  such  property,  and  as  a matter  of 
3od  policy  it  was  wise  to  keep  the  dividend  at 
per  cent,  so  that  they  might  induce  capitalists 
) come  and  help  them  to  complete  their  under- 
ikings. 

Mr.  J.  Pearce  said  he  had  gone  thoroughly 
ito  the  accounts,  and  could  show  that  the 
irnings  of  the  company  did  not  warrant  a 
ividend  of  6 per  cent. ; he  felt  bound  to  tender 
is  resignation  as  one  of  the  auditors  of  the 
impany. 

Amendments  suggesting  5 per  cent,  dividend, 
ud  no  dividend,  were  severally  proposed  and 
jjeoted.  The  report  was  then  adopted,  and  6001. 
'ere  voted  to  the  directors. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Greenock. — In  the  action  raised  lately  in  the 
freenook  Sheriff  Conrt  by  Messrs.  John  Coghill 
; Son,  contractors,  Smithston,  against  Michael 
toren,  one  of  the  Amerioau  masons,  praying  his 
lOrdsbip  to  ordain  the  respondent  to  return  to 
is  work  under  a penalty  of  601.,  Sheriff  Eraser 
as  just  issued  an  interlocutor,  in  which  he  dia- 
liases  the  appeal  from  the  decision  of  Sheriff- 
ubstitnte  Smith,  and  finds  no  expense  due  to 
ither  party,  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
lovenliness  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  agent 
1 drawing  up  the  terms  of  the  advertisement, 
nd  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  in 
igning  a contract  the  contents  of  which  he  had 
ot  previously  made  himself  acquainted  with, 
'bis  decision  will  affect  the  contract  relations 
xisting  between  Messrs.  Coghill  and  the  rest  of 
tie  American  workmen  employed  at  the  new 
'oorhouse  and  Asylum  at  Smithston. 

Durham. — The  Durham  joiners  still  adhere  to 
heir  determination  to  suffer  no  reduction  in 
heir  wages  to  bo  made.  The  employers,  on  their 
art,  assert  that  the  strike  is  now  at  an  end,  as 
aany  fresh  hands  have  started  in  the  town  at  the 
educed  rates,  and  that  the  shops  of  all  the 
masters  are  fairly  supplied  with  men. 

Aberdeen. — The  Aberdeen  sawmillers  have 
etitioned  their  employers  for  an  advance  of  3s. 
er  week  on  their  wages. 

Bromsgrovc. — The  uailmakers  of  Bromsgrove 
re  still  on  strike  against  the  10  per  cent,  reduo 
ion  offered  by  the  masters,  A largo  majoritv 
f the  men  have  already  oouimenoen  to  feel  tb'e 
ffects  of  the  strike.  The  umou  bas  resolved  t*' 
lake  a grant  of  lOs.  to  eaoh  uiau  who  i«  a ful' 
lember,  and  os.  eaoh  to  the  brauoh  members 
'bis  will  cost  theunion  from  2bUl  (oSOOl. 

Swansea. — Mr.  Dyer,  o'  Cardiff,  disinot  seoce 
uy  of  the  Operative  Swue  Masons'  Society,  has 
isited  Swansea  with  the  view  of  settling,  it 


possible,  the  unfortunate  misunderstanding 
between  the  masters  and  the  men,  which  has 
DOW  existed  since  the  first  day  of  the  present 
year.  Interviews  were  had,  both  with  the 
employers  and  men,  with  the  object  of  ascer- 
taining the  views  of  both  parties,  and  virtually 
the  differences  seemed  to  have  been  on  the  point 
of  settlement.  The  principal  point  at  issue  was 
with  regard  to  the  aooeptanoe  of  a new  code  of 
rules  which  the  masters  wished  to  enforce,  the 
men  contending  that  the  legal  six  months’  notice 
for  the  adoption  of  these  rules  had  not  been 
given.  The  Cambrian  understands  Mr.  Dyer 
was  with  the  men  upon  this  point,  but  he  sug- 
gested to  the  men  that  the  new  rules  were  so 
obviously  to  their  own  interest,  as  well  as  to 
those  of  the  employers,  that  they  should  be  at 
once  adopted.  The  chief  point  of  the  new  rales 
is  the  adoption  of  the  hoar  system  of  payment 
instead  of  the  day,  with  certain  hours  in  summer 
and  winter.  The  price  per  hour  has  also  been 
arranged,  viz.,  7^d.,  which  will  give  the  men 
more  wages  both  in  summer  and  winter  than 
previously.  At  a subsequent  meeting  of  the 
men,  however,  a resolution  was  carried  almost 
unanimously,  to  the  effect  that  the  men  were 
determined  to  adhere  to  the  old  code  of  roles, 
agreed  to  between  the  employers  and  themselves, 
through  their  representatives,  in  May,  1874, 
which,  it  was  contended  by  the  men,  must  be 
conceded  before  the  strike  conld  be  said  to  be  at 
an  end. 

Hiriyig  in  the  Lock  Trade. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Stafford  Local  Trades  Council  on  the  20th  ult.,  a 
deputation  who  had  waited  on  Mr.  Staveley  Hill, 
Q.C.,  and  M.P.  for  West  Staffordshire,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  loan-hiring  system  in  the  look  trade, 
reported  that  the  bon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
while  pointing  out  the  difficulty  of  interfering 
with  the  freedom  of  contract  between  employer 
and  employed,  thought  that  the  law  might  be  so 
amended  as  to  prevent  the  employer  deriving  a 
profit  from  the  false  position  in  which  meu  who 
so  hired  out  their  labour  placed  themselves.  He 
would  consult  Mr.  Cross,  the  Home  Secretary, 
npon  the  suggestion  of  the  deputation  that  there 
should  be  introduced  into  the  Employers  and 
Workmen’s  Act  a clause  rendering  such  con- 
tracts  irrecoverable  as  labour  oontraots  at  the 
police-court,  and  leaving  the  master  to  his  ordi- 
nary remedy  for  debt  in  the  county  court.  The 
Council  determined  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  the  District  Council  in 
favour  of  such  an  amendment. 


THE  POWERS  OF  COURT  LEET  AND 
COURT  BARON. 

SXB  DIGBY  CAYLEY  V.  COATES. 

In  this  case  (Malton  County  Court,  before  F,  A. 
Bedwell,  judge)  Sir  Digby  Cayley,  bart.,  ia  lord  of 
the  manor  over  the  defendant’s  property,  and  a 
jury  of  a conrt  leet  had  found  a drain  belonging  to 
the  defendant  in  a bad  state,  and  a “present- 
ment” being  made  to  the  court  leet  to  that 
effect,  the  delinquent  was  fined  31.  10s.  The 
defendant  not  only  refused  to  pay  the  fine  or  set , 
the  drain  to  rights,  bat  defied  the  lord  of  the 
mauor,  and  his  antiquated  conrt  leet  and  court 
baron,  to  compel  him,  and  hence  the  appHoation 
to  the  county  court  judge  to  enforce  the  autho- 
rity of  the  inferior  court. 

Verj  voluminous  evidence  was  given  as  to  the  oonstitu- 
tioD,  mode  ofprocedure,  and  duties  of  the  court  leet,  from 
which  it  seemed  that,  on  “ the  viewing”  day,  the  jury 
divided  themselves  into  sections,  examined  all  the  drains, 
then  held  a conclave,  then  went  into  the  cases,  and  made 
their  “ presentment,”  and  amerced  defaulters.  Sir  Digby 
Cayley,  bart,,  had  been  lord  of  the  manor  since  1849,  and 
up  (o  1873,  there  had  been  no  question  as  to  the  liability 
of  cleaning  out  the  drain  in  question,  which  was  done  by 
the  landlord  and  charged  to  the  tenant. 

The  Judge  alluded  to  the  great  utility  of  the  court  leet, 
and  said  it  would  be  well  if  these  courts  raked  out  the 
drains  in  populous  places.  They  were  the  oldest  courts  in 
the  realm.  He  bad  satisfied  himself  that  the  court  was 
properly  constituted  according  to  the  custom  of  t hecountry, 
that  the  defendant  himself  bad  sworn  fealty  to  it,  and  that 
its  actions  had  been  perfectly  valid.  He  shonld,  therefore, 
uphold  the  order  made,  and  give  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
for  8L  lOs.  hue,  and  allow  coats  on  the  highest  scale. 


Trees  iu  London  Thoroughfares. — As  a 
‘•■outritsCp  to  the  detwrrjiitiH' luo  ol  thn  Nr-wiiiKtoi' 
VHetry  r,(>  pliian  trees  in  the  two  priiicipal  roadgi, 
lud  also  as  to  whnC  has  been  a rendy  done  iu  ttie 
Horuii,ih-roa(J  and  other  plauey,  the  Veetry  o' 
''b.  M'lr^leboDe  has  refused,  by  a tuhjririty  o* 
hree  to  two,  to  aooede  to  the  prayer  iu  a tuemo. 
rial  of  ahnnt  twenty  of  che  principal  8hopkeepe^^ 
'□  the  Edgware-road,  to  plant  some  oppobitt 
their  houses,  in  a most  eligible  Bpot. 


SURVEYORS’  ACTIONS. 

TILLMAN  V.  AYRE’S  QU.AY  BOTILR  COMPANY. 

The  plaintiffs  in  this  case,  in  the  Nisi  Prina 
Court  (before  Lord  Justice  Coleridge),  were 
Messrs.  John  & Thomas  Tillman,  architects, 
Sunderland ; and  the  defendants,  the  Ayro’a 
Quay  Bottle  Company.  Mr.  Digby  Seymour, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  McLyrmont,  were  for  the  plaintifl's ; 
Mr.  Hersohell,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Shield,  for  the  de- 
fendants.  The  claim  was  for  work  done  by  the 
plaintiffs  as  architects.  Mr.  Digby  Seymonr,  in 
stating  the  case,  said  that  it  was  an  action 
brought  to  recover  from  the  defendants  the  sam 
of  1221.  23.  Id.  The  original  action  was  for 
2691.  28.  9d.  147Z.  had  been  paid  into  court. 

Mr.  John  Tillman  said  that  he  was  an  architect,  and  had 
been  in  businoaa  about  nineteen  years.  He  was  engaged 
by  the  defendants  in  October,  1874,  to  make  a survey  of 
the  works  near  the  Weyraonth  Bridge,  for  the  purpose  of 
an  arbiiratiou  between  them  and  the  North-Eastern  Rail- 
way Company.  The  first  survey  was  a matter  of  great 
ditllculty  on  account  of  the  land,  there  being  a descent  of 
90  ft.  He  had  charged  307.  ISs.  for  that  survey.  He  was 
next  engaged  to  make  a detailed  survey,  with  plane  and 
sections,  of  each  building  and  dwelling-house  at  the  works. 
Ha  was  told  that  this  detailed  survey  was  for  a re-instate- 
nient.  Ho  took  out  the  quantities  and  the  prices  were  put 
in  by  Mr.  Robert  Hutchinson  and  others.  These  quan- 
tities were  used  by  the  defendants  for  tbs  purpose  of 
arbitration.  He  had  charged  897.  for  that  work,  which 
was  on  the  lowest  scale  hebad  ever  charged  for  quantities. 
It  was  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  total  smonntof 
the  valuation,  8,9007.  He  was  next  employed  to  prepare 
a valuation  of  the  bottle  works  and  dwelliog-honses  con- 
nected with  them.  He  charged  447.  15s.  upon  his  valua- 
tion, which  was  31,7'327.  12s.  If  he  bad  charged  at  tho 
scale  adopted  by  the  Northern  Architeets'  Association,  it 
would  have  beeu  more, — he  believed  between  657.  and  607. 

Iu  reply  to  Mr.  Shield,  plaintiff  said  that  if  the  works 
had  been  re-constructed,  the  quantities  would  have  been 
of  immense  value. 

His  Lordship. — It  might  turn  out  that  a great  deal  of 
tho  work  was  useless,  but  if  it  was  ordered  to  be  done  it 
must  be  paid  for. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Shield,  plaintiff  said  that  the  quantities 
were  ordered  either  bv  Mr.  Longden  or  Mr.  Scott. 

llis  Lordship  said  that,  assuming  reinstatement  was  at 
one  time  intended,  the  two  items  of  377.  and  897.  might 
have  been  most  material. 

Mr.  Hersohell  said,  with  regard  to  the  charge  of  447., 
Mr.  Tillman  said  that  was  upon  bis  own  valuation  at 
21,0007. 

His  Lordship  thought  it  was  not  reasonable  to  put  a 
per  centaga  upon  tbe  plaintiff’s  own  yaluation.  (?) 

Ultimately,  without  hearing  further  evidence,  a verdict 
for  the  plaintiffs  for  727.  2s.  Id.  was  taken  by  consent. 


DAMAGE  TO  GOODS  IN  TRANSIT. 

THE  VIGO  BRICK  AND  TILE  WORKS  V.  THE  GREAT 
NORTHERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

This  was  an  action  brought  in  the  Blooms- 
bury County  Court,  on  the  14th  olb,,  by  the 
plaintiffs,  carrying  on  business  in  Nortbaujpton 
as  the  Vigo  Briok  and  Tile  Works,  against  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  to  recover 
the  sum  of  491.  for  damage  done  in  transit  to 
a driving-wheel,  which  had  been  ordered  from 
tbe  firm  of  Messrs.  Tnxford  & Sons,  engineers, 
of  Boston,  and  broken  in  transit.  Mr.  Hensuian, 
inatrnoted  by  Messrs.  Soriven  & Terry,  appeared 
as  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs ; and  Mr.  Harms- 
worth  as  standing  connsel  for  the  company. 

Tho  plaintiffs'  counsel  stated  that  on  tho  arrival  of  the 
wheel  at  Northampton  it  was  found  to  be  broken  in  two 
pieces ; npon  which  they  at  once  commonicated  with  the 
makers,  and  gave  notice  to  the  railway  company,  to  inti- 
mate the  damage  done,  and  telling  them  that  they  would 
be  held  responsible. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Mill,  one  of  tbe  partners  of  the 
plaintiffs'  firm,  went  to  corroborate  the  statement  of  tho 
plaintiffs’  counsel. 

Mr.  Hormsworth  said  that  the  contract,  if  one  existed, 
was  not  with  the  plaintiffs,  but  with  Messrs.  Tuxford,  of 
Boston,  and  in  this  case  plaintiffs  would  not  be  tho  right 
parties  to  sue,  therefore  the  company  did  not  consider 
themselves  liable  ; and  even  if  so,  the  goods  were  sent  at 
the  owners'  risk,  at  a reduced  rate,  and  the  learned 
counsel  proceeded  to  call  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
pany to  prove  that  there  was  no  contributory  negligence 
on  their  part. 

Much  evidence  was  taken  on  both  sides,  and  the  case 
was  adjourned  until  the  26th  ult.,  when  judgment  was 
given  for  the  defendants,  with  costa, 


TREATMENT  OP  TENDERERS. 

Sib, — Will  yon  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  of  tbe  fo 
lowing  in  your  next  issue : — 

An  arohiteot  advertises  for  tenders  for  the  erection  of  a 
bouse  for  Mr.  Jones  ; tenders  to  be  sent  to  the  architect's 
ciffice  (properly  endorsed),  not  later  than  ten  o'clock  on 
fehruary  1 tli,  the  reeu'C  bei  g,— Herbert.  1,98R.  ; 

Bro-i  , 1,8007.  ; Johuson,  Bros  , 1.7547.  12»,  9d. ; 
Har'iiiig,  1,69'7,  Harding's  teud'-r  beiug  'heio-vest  was 
accepind  at  ouce  by  Mr.  Jon--8  and  b's  arehii  Oct,  ft'id  the 
thing  ap,'ar-ntiy  de-nlr-il;  but  on  Mon  lay,  the  12th  of 
-eb' uar., 'be  arohitHct  reueiv-<a  a le  cder  inot  e<.flortied) 
from  8ro  ks,  for  l,4u0/.  Toe  architect,  opening  tlie  'euder 
■a  ai>  ordinary  Uii.t-r,  re-U  bound  lO  submit  it  to  Jones, 
* ho.  iguoriQ  bis  accept  anc**  of  Harding’i,  tender,  uixirijcts 
lie  arc'iicei’t  to  write  to  Hardiop,  in'orming  him  he  had 
ocep'cd  Brooks  a render  on  the  16ih  of  Kebru-ry.  Now 
.ir,  will  you  kindly  sty  it  Haroiug  has  auy  chaaoe  ol  le- 
cuveriug  compvnsatiou. 

Ore  of  thb  CowTSiCTOES. 

*,*  We  believe  that  Hardiug  could  recover  oompon- 
saiion. 
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THE  BIRMINGHAM 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ToeetiDg  held  on  Tuesday,  February 
20ch,  Mr.  YbovilJe  Thomason,  the  president,  in 
the  chair,  it  was  anooanoed  that  the  prizes 
ofl'ered  by  the  Birmingham  Arohiteotoral  Society 
for  the  best  measured  drawings  of  “ The  Oaks,” 
West  Bromwioh,  had  been  awarded  to  the 
following  : — 

1st  Prizp,  6 guineas Mr.  Thomas  Turner. 

2iid  Prize,  3 guineas  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Jones. 

3rd  Prize,  1 guinea Mr.  Matthew  Gardner. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to  the  pre- 
sident for  allowing  the  members  to  visit  the 
works  at  the  new  Municipal  Buildings  on  the 
previous  Saturday.  A paper  was  then  read  by 
Mr,  J.  W.  Tonks,  on  the  “ Decoration  of  In. 
teriors,”  which  we  print  under  its  own  heading. 


TEE  HUMAN  FORM:  ITS  STRUCTURE  IN 
RELATION  TO  ITS  CONTOUR. 

In  the  course  of  a lecture  recently  delivered 
on  this  subject  hy  Professor  Garrod,  F.R.S.,  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  some  excellent  drawings, 
made  for  the  late  Mr.  Partridge,  were  exhibited, 
showing  the  positions  into  which  the  body  has 
to  be  thrown  to  keep  the  lino  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  between  the  feet  under  different  oircum- 
stances.  In  the  well. known  Greek  statue  of 
Mercury  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  is  on  the 
toes  of  one  foot,  and  while  the  head  and  shoulders 
are  forward,  one  leg  is  back  to  maiutain  the 
balance.  Professor  Garrod  alluded  to  the  fre- 
quency with  which  artists  err  in  the  matter  of 
the  centre  of  gravity.  He  then  passed  on  to  the 
muscles  of  the  body,  and  referred  to  the  fact  that 
up  to  150  years  ago  people  do  not  seem  to  have 
understood  that  the  rausolea  which  give  motion 
to  the  bones  are  the  flesh  which  is  eaten.  Wo 
even  now  do  not  understand  the  mechanism  of 
the  action  of  muscles.  Every  time  they  are  in 
action  there  is  a “using  up,”  a “combustion” 
of  material,  and  this  has  to  be  replaced.  It  is 
this  that  makes  human  labour  so  dear  when 
compared  with  machine  labour.  Although  in  a 
steam-engine  only  one-third  of  the  power  of  coal 
is  utilised  and  the  rest  is  wasted,  yet  food  is  so 
much  dearer  than  coal  that  machine  labour  is 
much  cheaper.  Having  explained  the  oontracti- 
bility  of  muscle,  and  shown  it  as  brought  nbont 
by  electricity.  Professor  Garrod  went  on  to  speak 
of  the  two  sets  of  flexor  and  extensor  muscles, 
which  in  action  are  opposed  to  each  other.  In 
seeking  repose,  those  who  regard  the  greatest 
amount  of  comfort  attainable  throw  the  body 
into  gentle  curves,  which  allow  a relaxation  of 
muscle.  Physicians  going  round  hospital  wards 
at  night  notice  nearly  all  the  patients  on  the 
side  and  doubled  up.  The  beauty  of  the  contour 
of  the  human  body  is  to  a great  extent  caused 
by  the  muscles  ending  as  tendons,  thus  from  the 
thick  part  of  a mosole  to  the  thin  tendon  pro- 
ducing  curves.  This  is  markedly  the  case  in  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  and  Professor  Garrod  humorously 
alluded  to  the  pride  with  which  a Belgravian 
footman  regards  the  possession  of  a thick  muscle 
there,  which  passes  by  graceful  lines  into  tendon. 
The  action  of  a targe  proportion  of  the  muscles 
is  on  the  principle  of  a lever  of  the  first  order} 
the  mnsoles  of  the  calf  running  to  the  foot  act 
on  the  principle  of  a lever  of  the  second  order, 
while  the  arm  affords  an  illustration  of  the  third 
order.  When  a musote  is  put  into  action  it 
shortens,  and  in  shortening  thickens,  as  can 
readily  be  felt  in  the  biceps.  This  fact  of  the 
thickening  is  important  in  art,  as,  by  represent, 
ing  a thickened  muscle,  the  idea  of  motion  is 
given  without  there  being  any  actual  motion. 
A great  fault  with  all  artists  wlio  have  studied 
anatomy  is  to  overdo  the  expression  of  muscles. 
The  Farnese  Heroules,  although  very  beautiful, 
is  quite  untrue  to  modern  nature,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  such  a set  of  muscles  ever  really 
existed.  The  Greeks  knew  notliing  of  the  con. 
traction  of  musoles  in  action,  and  in  their  statues 
there  is  represented  only  that  which  can  be  seen, 
Professor  Garrod  expressed  his  opinion  that 
it  was  better  for  artists  not  to  study  anatomy 
or,  if  they  do,  to  carefully  observe  and  introduce 
in  their  work  only  what  really  does  exist,  than 
to  put  in  what  they  know  theoretically  ought  to 
be  there. 


Architects’  Benevolent  Society.  — The 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  will  be 
held  atO,  Conduit-street,  on  Wednesday,  thel4th 
instant. 


FAULTY  FOUNDATIONS. 

SINKING  or  A GAS.HOLDEB  T.iNR. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1875,  operations 
were  commenced  at  Middlesbrough  for  the  ereo- 
tion  of  the  largest  gas-holder  tank  in  the  North 
i)f  England,  at  a cost  of  somewhere  about 
30,0001.  The  site  chosen  was  the  Marshes,  but  in 
close  proximity  to  several  streets  and  extensive 
ironworks.  It  was  decided  to  build  a wall  round 
the  tank  of  concrete  (gravel  and  cement),  6 ft. 
wide,  and  this  wall  has  been  carried  up  to  a 
great  height,  and  was  considered  to  be  proceed- 
ing  all  right,  when  all  at  once  one  side  gave  way, 
and  nearly  one-half  of  a street  sank  down  into 
the  trench  that  had  been  excavated  for  the  tank. 
Fears  are  entertained  for  the  cottages  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  several  having  shown 
signs  of  giving  way,  and  the  street  now  presents 
an  ugly  appearance,  the  damage  being  estimated 
at  6,0001. 

It  is  believed  that  the  foundations  are  faulty, 
and  doubts  are  expressed  as  to  the  proper  con. 
struotiou  of  the  wall.  At  the  time  the  site  for 
the  construction  of  this  immense  tank  was  pro- 
posed, it  was  foretold  in  the  Middlesbrough  Town 
Council  that  some  calamity  might  be  expected  ; 
and  it  is  a most  fortunate  oircumatance  that  the 
tank  was  not  completed  on  so  treacherous  a 
foundation. 


POLE  SCAFFOLD  versus  TIMBEll-BUlLT 
SCAFFOLD. 

SiK, — For  scaffolds  of  any  height,  I am  satis- 
fied poles,  in  point  of  safety  are  to  be  preferred. 
Scaffold-poles  combine  lightness  with  strength, 
and  whether  vertically,  diagonally,  or  hoii- 
zontally  placed,  no  angles  are  exposed  for  the 
wind  to  grip.  Such  would  not  be  the  case  with 
the  structure  described, — the  square  timbers 
presenting  a tremendous  advantage  to  a strong 
gale. 

In  the  erection  of  a pole  scaffold  the  materials 
are  usually  selected  so  that  the  heaviest  and 
stoutest  are  used  below,  aud  the  lighter  ones 
towards  the  top  : but  a timber  scaffold  would  be, 
I should  think,  what  wo  call  “top  heavy.” 

Three  years  ago  I builc  two  octagonal  shafts 
in  London,  both  over  100  ft.  in  height.  In  both 
instances  I rigged  the  scaffold  up,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  work,  of  course,  and  130  ft. 
above  the  gronud-liue, — baaing  it  14  ft.  below 
the  ground.line.  In  one  case  the  cast-iron  cap 
weighed  6 tons,  and  was  hoisted  with  perfect 
safety.  A close.boarded  inclosure  was  after, 
wards  made  for  the  gilders  to  work  in,  and 
although  during  the  progress  of  the  works  there 
were  some  terrifio  gales,  insomuch  that  all  the 
Boaffold-boards  had  to  be  lashed  to  the  ledgers 
to  secure  them,  not  a single  accident  occurred. 
In  the  other  case,  so  firm,  yet  elastic,  was  the 
scaffold  that  the  arobiteob  and  other  gentlemen 
ascended  to  the  top  at  least  three  times  a week. 
Of  course  it  was  braced,  but  not  extraordinarily 
so,  and  provision  was  made  that  none  of  the 
standards  could  by  any  possibility  iink  or  start 
aside.  ' A Foreman. 


FLOATING  BATHS. 

Sir, — I have  read  the  article  in  your  issue  of 
February  3rd,  and  also  a letter  on  the  same 
subject  in  a later  impression.  I should  not 
trouble  you,  but  I fear  that  both  the  author  of 
the  article  and  the  writer  of  the  letter  are  some, 
what  under  a false  impression  as  to  what  is  likely 
to  constitute  a snooessful  swimming-bath,  viewed, 
at  any  rate,  as  it  must  be,  as  a commercial 
enterprise. 

The  water  of  most  of  tho  rivers  in  England, 
and  I should  think  the  Dee  would  form  no 
exception,  generally  requires  filtering  to  make  it 
sufficiently  attractive  for  that  class  who  most 
largely  practise  swimming  and  bathing,  and  in  a 
climate  like  that  of  England  the  water  requires 
warming,  except,  perhaps,  for  a few  days  in  the 
height  of  summer.  The  patronage  awarded  to 
the  Chariog-cross  Floating  Bath  on  the  Thames 
18  due  to  the  faot  that  the  water  is  thoroughly 
filtered  and  maintained  at  an  eveu  t-emperature 
of  70°  during  the  whole  time  the  bath  is  open  to 
the  public, — this  heating  being  effected  chiefly 
by  the  utilisation  of  the  waste  steam  used  to. 
drive  the  filtering  machinery}  and  I am  con. 
vinoed  that  any  bath  that  lacks,  at  any  rate,  the 
qualification  of  warmth  can  only  expect  custom 
tor  fonr  or  five  weeks  at  the  moat  in  each  year  } 
and  although  a bath  may  be  considerably  cheaper 
if  built  without  a top  or  bottom,  yet  it  is  certain 


that  to  effect  this  economy  the  naefolness  of  th 
bath  is  most  seriously  curtailed,  as  T know  fion 
an  extensive  ex]7erieuco  that  with  warmed  wate: 
people  will  b.-tthe  far  into  the  winter,  whoreai 
out-door  bathing  ceases  at  the  first  show  of  we 
or  wintry  weather.  E.  Pkrrett, 

Engineer  to  tho  Floating  Swimming  Bath 
Company. 


“THE  PULLEY  OP  THE  FUTURE.” 

Sir, — There  appearing  in  your  issue  of  the  2Itb 
alt.  a letter  under  this  heading,  we  are  constrained 
to  ask  you  to  allow  us  to  say  that  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1876,  we  wrote  to  Mr.  Meakin  ; — “ It 
has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  you  claim  a 
patent-right  in  the  manufaoture  of  axle  pulleys 
with  au  oil  conduit  to  tho  bush.  As  a matter  of 
courtesy,  we  tell  you  that  we  a ade  such  axle- 
pulleys  years  ago,  and,  of  course  cannot  hesitate 
to  do  bo  as  occasion  may  demand.” 

To  be  more  circomstanlial,  we  would  add  that 
BO  far  back  as  1861  we  made  such  pulleys  for  au 
eminent  Loudon  builder  for  use  at  a house  at 
Scanmore.  Hart,  Son,  Peabd,  & Co. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Gateshead. — Tho  Sheriff-hill  Board  Schoolsi 
Gateshead,  were  opened  on  Tuesday,  the  20ch 
ult.,  by  the  Mayor  of  Gateshead.  Tho  buildings 
are  designed  to  accommodate  450  children,  in 
two  divisions,  viz. : — The  mixed  sohoolroom  for 
300  boys  and  girls,  and  the  infants’  soboolrooms 
for  150  infante.  The  principal  frontage  is  to- 
wards Churoh-stroet  and  the  south,  and  is  occu.  i 
pied  by  the  mixed  school  with  its  class-rooms  | 
and  children’s  cap-rooms  and  lavatories.  The  i 
mixed  schoolroom  is  60  fc.  by  33  ft.,  and  open.  [ 
ing  from  it  are  four  class-rooms,  two  at  each  end,  ■ 
so  arranged  that  the  head  master  from  his  desk  . 
in  the  mixed  school  can  command  a view  of  the 
occupants  of  all  the  rooms.  The  class-rooms 
are  separated  by  corridors  6 ft.  wide,  which 
form  the  entrances  to  the  main  schoolrooms  for 
boys  aud  girls  respectively.  Ou  the  south  side  ' 
of  the  corridors  beyond  the  class-rooms  are  the  i 
children’s  cap-rooms  and  lavatories,  and  on  the  ; 
opposite  side  of  the  corridors  are  the  master’s 
aud  mistress’s  private  rooms  overlooking 
their  respective  play-grounds.  In  the  rear  i 
of  the  mixed  school  is  the  infants’  depart-  - 
ment,  consisting  of  the  main  sohoolroom,  30  ft. 
by  25  ft.,  with  two  class-rooms,  each  16  ft. 
by  15  ft.,  and  with  mistresses’  room,  and  chil.  \ 
dreu’s  oap-room  and  lavatories.  The  class-rooms 
are  divided  by  a movable  partition,  so  that  the 
two  rooms  can  be  thrown  into  one  if  necessary. 
Latrines  and  covered  play-sheds  are  provided  ' 
for  each  school,  the  latter  being  so  arranged  as  ' 
to  screen  the  playgrounds  from  the  north  and  ' 
north-west  winds.  The  buildings  are  erected  in 
red  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  grey  slate  roofs,  - 
aud  ornamental  red  ridges  and  finiala } and  the  t 
treatment,  both  externally  and  internally,  is 
extremely  simple.  The  total  cost  will  be  some-  \ 
what  over  6,000i.  Messrs.  Greason  & Stookdale,  • 
of  Gateshead,  were  the  contractors } Mr.  Edington  ^ 
was  clerk  of  the  works  } and  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  ■ 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  architect.  { 

Manchester. — The  memorial-stone  of  the  new  ' 
Boai  d schools,  which  are  already  about  half  built,  ■ 
in  Burgess-street,  Earpurhey,  has  been  laid  by  ' 
Miss  Becker.  The  style  adopted  by  the  arebi-  '■ 
teots  is  Gothic,  of  a plain  character.  The  external  ' 
walls  throughout  are  faced  with  picked  common  / 
bricks,  relieved  by  stone  dressings,  such  as  heads,  " 
sills,  stock  briok  arches,  blue  brick  bauds,  aud  ^ 
moulded  stock  brick  fascias  and  corbelling.  A 
feature  in  the  principal  front  is  a large  three-  ' 
light  stone  mullioned  window,  with  traceried  ' 
head,  and  crowning  this  is  the  bell-cot.  The  ;! 
basement  story  contains  a kitchen  and  fuel  ^ 
stores.  The  ground-floor  is  arranged  for  the  : 
infants,  and  comprises  a sohoolroom,  58  ft.  long  : 
by  30  ft.  wide,  and  15  ft.  3 in.  clear  height,  and  ' 
a class-room,  20  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  15  ft.  high,  i. 
This  is  accessible  from  the  main  room.  The 
upper  floor  is  appropriated  to  the  girls.  Two  ; 
entranoes  are  provided  for  each  department}  7 
these  are  situated  at  either  end  of  the  main 
building.  The  staircases  to  the  upper  floors  are 
spacious  and  well  lighted.  The  internal  finish,  r' 
ings  are  to  be  of  a plain  but  thoroughly  sub-  /; 
Btantial  character,  and  suitable  for  school  pur.  ;■ 
poses.  Lavatories  will  be  provided  on  each  floor, 
and  also  sinks,  to  which  will  be  laid  ou  hot  aud 
cold  water,  for  cleaning  purposes.  The  warming 
aud  ventilating  of  this  school  is  being  carried  r 
out  by  Messrs.  Shillito  & Shorland,  by  means 
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f their  patent  Manchester  school  grates  and 
srtical  pipe  ventilators,  for  the  admission  of 
)ld  air  into  the  various  rooms  without  draught, 
3d  exbraot  arrangement  for  the  vitiated  air. 
hero  will  be  two  play.grounds,  one  for  each 
jpartmeiit,  and  also  two  sets  of  offices.  The 
ihool  is  designed  to  accommodate  500  children, 
'i.,  250  infants  and  250  girls.  The  floor-space 
rovided  for  each  child  will  be  8^  square  feet, 
id  the  air-space,  130  cubic  feet.  The  contract 
■r  the  building,  including  boundary-wallina,  but 
(elusive  of  furniture  and  fittings,  is  3,5201., 
he  works  are  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  S. 
'^arburton,  builder,  Harpiirhey,  under  the  super* 
sion  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  E-oyle  & Bennett, 
anohester. 

Cou^ar-Angus. — New  Board  schools  at  Coupar. 
nguB  were  opened  on  the  10th  ult.  The 
lildings,  which  have  been  erected  from  plans 
•epared  by  Mr.  M'Lareu,  architect,  are  one 
cry  in  height,  and  contain  separate  depart- 
euts  for  senior,  junior,  and  infant  classes.  The 
inior  department  consists  of  one  large  ball, 
id  the  infant  department  of  two  large  class* 
►oms,  having  a separate  entrance  from  the 
her  departments.  The  building  is  surrounded 
' au  ostenaive  playgiound,  in  which  are  placed 
e necessary  offices  and  play*Bheds.  The  con- 
actors  were — Mr.  Thomas  Lawson,  mason  j 
r.  John  Adam,  joiner ; Mr.  James  Laiug, 
umber  ; Mr.  George  Baunermaun,  blacksmith, 

I of  Coupar.Augus;  and  Mr.  Craigie,  slater, 
airgowrie, 

King’s  Norton. — New  Board  schools  at  King’s 
orton  are  about  to  be  commenced.  The  build, 
ga  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Hale,  of 
rrningham,  and  will  be  arranged  in  three 
partments,  all  on  the  same  level,  with  separate 
trances  to  each  from  Mary,  street.  The  front 
this  thoroughfare  will  bo  recessed.  There 

II  be  large  covered  playgrounds  beneath  the 
ok  portions  of  the  school,  with  archways  on 
pee  sides  opening  into  the  general  playgrounds, 
le.  buildings  will  be  erected  in  red  bricks, 
vereJ  with  tiles,  the  internal  woodwork  being 
lined  and  varnished.  Accommodation  is 
jovided  for  825  children.  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton  sub- 
ibtcd  tho  lowest  tender,  which  has  been  pro- 
pionally  accepted  by  the  Board.  Mr.  Partou’s 
iidtir  amonnts  to  6,367i. 

\Crovidale. — The  new  public  (or  Board)  school 
jCromdale,  near  Elgin,  was  opened  on  the  13th 
i'.  The  new  eolioolroom  measures  33  ft.  6 in. 

I 22  ft.,  and  is  seated  for  seventy,  but  extra 
commodation  is  otherwise  provided  for  by  the 
ants’  schoolroom,  with  a gallery,  which  is  con* 
oted  with  the  classroom.  Adjoining  the  school, 
jm  is  the  sohoolhouse.  The  whole  building 

a cost  about  l.lOOi.  The  contractors  were, 

r the  mason  work,  Messrs.  John  Grant  A 
u,  Grantown  j carpenter  work,  Mr.  James 
Gilivray,  do. ; slater  work,  Mr.  J.  Winoheater, 

. 5 plasterer  work,  Mr.  C.  Stewart,  do.  j 
imber  work,  Mr.  John  Hunter,  Elgin  and 
autown;  painter  work,  Mr.  Jas.  Brander, 
gin;  and  Messrs.  Macdougall  & Co.,  Gran- 
vn,  supplied  the  fittings. 

Tnverness.—'Ihe  new  Merkinch  school  in  Tel. 
•d-road,  erected  by  the  Inverness  School 
ard,  was  opened  on  the  12th  ult.  The  build- 
? which  fronts  Telford-road,  consists  of  a 
itre  portion  and  two  wings, — the  former  re. 
iSed  some  10  ft.  and  comprising  the  infant 
oartraent,  a largo  room  02  ft.  by  21  ft.,  and 
ited  for  150  ; each  wing  comprising  a school* 
•m  20  fc.  by  20  ft.,  and  a class-room  20  ft.  by 
ft.,  both  16  fc.  high  to  the  ceiling,  while  at 
1 side  of  each  wing  is  en  entrance  porch.  The 
al  cost  has  been  2,680i.,  including  boundary 
l!a  and  outbuildings,  school  furniture,  &o. 
e architect  is  Mr.  Lawrie,  Inverness;  the  work 
> been  carried  out  by  the  following  contrao* 

8 : — Messrs.  Alexander,  mason,  l,225i. ; Peter 
moron,  carpenter,  TOOLlOs.;  Simon  Mackenzie, 
imber,  1511.  lOs. ; Allan  Mackintosh,  plasterer, 

>1. ; William  Smith,  founder,  1711. ; and  Donald 
odonald,  painter,  731. 


Ciia  ritzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge, 
e syndicate  have  reported  that  in  accordance 
'll  graces  of  the  senate  they  have  expended 
I sum  of  6001.  in  the  purchase  of  certain 
cimens  of  ancient  glass,  and  one  of  glazed 
thenware,  from  the  Cesnola  collection,  ranging 
tn  au  uncertain  antiquity  to  the  age  oAhe 
loninea.  There  still  being  a disposable 
vnoe  in  the  hands  of  the  syndicate,  they 
)mmend  the  purchase,  at  the  price  of  2101., 
k rare  print  of  the  “ Death  of  the  Virgin,”  by 
rtiu  Schongauer. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bradford.  — In  December  last  a deputation 
of  the  governors  of  the  Bradford  Endowed 
School  waited  on  the  Charity  Coraraissioners, 
in  order  to  obtain  their  consent  to  the  appli- 
cation of  7,0001.  from  the  endowment  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  school.  The  commis- 
sioners have  sanctioned  tho  scheme  of  the 
governors,  and  the  necessary  works  will  be  com- 
menced without  delay.  The  plana  include  an 
enlargement  of  the  hall,  entirely  new  seta  of 
rooms  for  science  and  art  purposes,  and  twelve 
spacious  class-rooms.  The  governors  also  pro- 
pose to  set  apart  some  of  the  present  rooms  as  a 
Board-room,  masters’  common  room,  and  aeoi'e- 
tary’s  office.  The  building,  when  completed, 
will  contain  accommodation  for  650  boys. 

Johnskaven. — The  School  Board  of  Benholm, 
N.B.,  which  includes  the  populous  fishing  village 
of  Johnshaveojhas  just  enlarged  the  Free  Church 
School,  situated  on  the  Braeheads.  Mr.  Mat- 
thews,  architect,  Aberdeen,  furnished  plans  of 
the  enlargement.  The  contractors  were  : — Mr. 
John  Rae,  mason,  Johnshaven;  Mr.  D.  Anderson, 
wright,  Johnshaven;  Messrs.  C.  Middleton  & 
Sons,  plumbers,  Montrose ; Mr.  Grant,  plas- 
terer, Montrose.  Mr.  Hercules  Scott,  of  Brother, 
ton,  chairman  of  the  School  Board,  in  addition 
to  the  assessment  to  which  he  is  liable,  has 
voluntarily  contributed  over  2501.  to  the  building 
fund. 

Sreedon-on-the-Iiill. — The  school  at  Breedon. 
on-the-Hill,  Leicestershire,  built  by  Mr.  C. 
Abney-Hastiugs,  by  desire  of  the  late  Countess 
of  Loudoun,  has  just  been  opened.  It  presents 
in  front  two  massive  gables,  on  each  of  which  is 
an  inscription  on  a sunk  panel.  The  side  gables 
bear  the  monogram  and  coronet  of  the  countess. 
The  school  is  calculated  to  accommodate  130 
children,  and  is  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Joyce,  of  Stafford. 

Birmingham. — New  Sunday-schools  in  Watery, 
lane,  in  connexion  with  the  Palmer-street  Con. 
gregational  Chapel,  have  been  opened.  The 
building  comprises  a central  hall,  50  ft.  by  36  ft., 
with  an  average  height  of  26  ft.  Out  of  two 
sides  of  this  hall,  in  which  a mixed  school  of 
twenty.four  claeses  will  be  held,  eight  class- 
rooms  open  on  the  ground-floor.  These  are 
separated  by  movable  glass  screens.  Over  the 
gruund.floor  class-rooms  are  six  others,  which 
open  out  of  a gallery  running  round  three  sides 
of  the  central  hall.  There  is  also  a room  in  the 
detached  building  to  accommodate  200  infants. 
The  building  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Walter 
Brooks,  from  the  design  of  Mr,  George  Ingall, 
architect.  About  700  persons  can  be  acoommo- 
dated  in  the  building,  the  cost  of  which,  including 
fittings,  is  2,5001. 


CHURCH-BDILDING  NEWS. 

Newahhey. — The  new  parish  church  of  New. 
abbey  was  opened  on  the  28th  ult.  Visitors  to 
the  ruins  of  Sweetheart  Abbey  will  remember 
that  tho  old  church  was  built  under  the  east  wall 
of  the  ancient  pile.  The  church  having  become 
ill. adapted  for  public  worship,  the  heritors  of  the 
parish  resolved  to  build  a new  church  which 
would  at  once  meet  the  ecclesiastical  require- 
ments of  the  parish,  and  permit  of  the  old  oburoh 
being  entirely  demolished,  Mr.  Oswald  pur- 
chased  the  Kinder  Mills  and  ground  on  which 
they  stood,  a short  distance  to  the  east  of  New- 
abbey  village,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  high- 
way  to  Kirkbean,  and  gave  the  site  for  the  new 
church.  On  the  site  acquired  in  this  way  the 
new  edifice  has  been  erected.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a Latin  cross.  The  nave  measures  73  ft.  by 
25  ft.  6 in.,  and  the  transept  arms  measure  each 
17  ft.  9 in.,  and  project  11  ft.  3 in.  The  walls 
rise  to  a height  of  16  ft.,  and  give  support  to  an 
opeu-tiraber  roof,  the  apex  of  which  is  36  ft. 
from  the  floor.  The  pews  furnish  sittings  for 
400,  The  material  of  the  walls  is  granite,  the 
style  adopted  by  the  architect,  Mr.  James 
Barbour,  of  Dumfries,  being  Early  English. 

Cherington.  — Cherington  Church  was  re- 
opened  on  the  6th  ult.,  after  being  restored.  The 
masunry  was  done  by  Messrs.  Pickering  & Son, 
of  Cherington.  The  painting  and  decoration  were 
done  by  Mr.  Pring,  of  Moreton-in-Marsh.  The 
seats,  pulpit,  and  communion-table  were  fnr- 
uished  by  Messrs.  Jones  Willis,  of  Birraing- 
bam,  and  the  clock  by  Mr.  Evans,  of  Hands- 
worth.  A memorial  window,  representing  the 
Crucifixion  and  Ascension,  has  been  placed  in 
the  chancel  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Mr. 
W.  Dickius. 

Bormington, — The  ancient  and  quaint  little 


ohuroh  of  St.  Peter,  at  Dormington,  about  six 
miles  from  Hereford,  having  undergone  complete 
restoration,  was  re-opened  on  the  13th  ult. 
The  edifice,  anterior  to  restoration,  consisted  of 
a thirteeuth-oentury  nave  and  a obanoel  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  east  wall  of  the  chancel 
had  been  rebuilt  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Tho 
walls  were  covered  internally  with  plaster,  and 
externally  with  a thick  coat  of  rough-oast.  There 
was  a south  porch  of  timber-framing  covered 
with  rougb-oast,  and  over  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  stood  a timber  belfry.  On  the  inner  face 
of  the  west  wall,  bidden  by  many  coats  of  white- 
wash, were  found  remains  of  mural  paintings.  A 
large  representation  of  Our  Lord  in  Majesty,  with 
an  angel  on  each  side,  had  been  painted  iu  red 
outlines,  the  painting  covering  the  whole  upper 
part  of  the  wall.  Groups,  the  subject  of  which 
are  not  yet  satisfactorily  identified,  were  on 
each  side  of  the  west  window.  In  the  work  of 
lestoratioD,  funds  fur  the  work  having  been  pro- 
vided by  the  patroness,  the  Right  Hon.  Ladv 
Emily  Foley,  the  vicar  (the  Rev.  Laugtou  E. 
Brown),  and  the  principal  ratepayers  of  the 
parish,  the  chancel  has  been  rebuilt.  The  archi- 
tect has  replaced  all  the  old  features,  and  added 
a large  five-light  east  window.  The  nave  walls 
have  been  strengthened  by  buttresses.  A new 
belfry  of  wood,  with  an  octagonal  spire  covered 
with  lead,  has  been  erected.  The  whole  of  the 
fittings  have  been  made  new,  in  oak  and  pitch 
pine.  The  walls  have  been  cleaned  and  painted, 
and  the  roof  timbers  cleaned,  opened  out,  an(i 
covered  with  boarding,  felt,  and  Broseley  tiles. 
A new  south  porch  in  carved  oak,  and  also  a 
vestry,  have  been  added.  The  cost  of  the 
restoration  has  been  nearly  1,500J.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  Blaahiil,  of  Old  Jewry  Chambers, 
London,  and  the  builders  were  Messrs.  Collins 
& Cullis,  of  Tewkesbnry. 

Basford. — The  nave  of  the  new  ohuroh  of  St. 
Augustine,  Basford,  Notts,  was  oonsecrated  on 
the  16th  ult.  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The 
building  is  situated  in  High  church-street,  Bas* 
ford,  and  the  works  at  present  completed  oom- 
prise  a portion  only,  viz.,  the  nave  and  porch,  of 
the  proposed  church.  The  dimensions  of  the 
nave  are,— length,  76  ft.;  width,  30  ft. ; height 
to  the  top  of  the  walls,  30  ft.;  to  tho  collar- 
pieces  of  the  roof,  40  ft. ; to  the  ridge,  52  ft. 
When  finished,  the  church  will  consist  of  nave 
and  chancel,  with  north  and  south  aisles  to  each, 
and  a south  poroh  in  the  western  bay  of  the 
nave,  and  will  form  a block  of  buildings  about 
120  ft.  long  and  65  ft.  wide.  The  walls  are  of 
Bulwell  stone,  lined  with  brick  and  plastered, 
and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  brindled  ScafTord- 
shire  tiles.  The  nave. arcades  and  the  dressings 
of  the  windows  and  doors  are  of  Aucaster  stone. 
The  seats  in  the  nave  are  of  deal,  stained  and  ‘ 
varnished,  and  will  accommodate  310  people. 
The  old  building  now  forms  an  aisle,  and  pro- 
vides space  for  130  children.  Messrs.  Pattinson 
& Sons,  of  Ruskington,  near  Sleaford,  were  the 
contractors  for  the  main  portion  of  the  works. 
The  gae-fittings  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Dunks, 
and  the  church  is  warmed  by  an  apparatus  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Jobson  & Co,,  Derby.  Messrs. 
Evans  & Jolley,  of  Nottingham,  are  the  arohi- 
tecta.  The  cost  of  the  entire  proposed  building 
is  estimated  at  4,000i. 

Spexhall. — The  restoration  of  Spexhall  Church, 
Sufi'olk,  has  just  been  completed.  The  ohuroh 
bad  until  lately  been  much  neglected,  and  it  was 
consequently  in  a deplorableooudition.  It  being 
considered  desirable  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things,  some  of  the  parishioners  took  the  matter 
thoroughly  in  hand,  and  the  result  was  that  a 
subscription  list  was  opened  aud  liberally 
responded  to,  aud  a large  sum  being  speedily 
raised,  the  work  of  restoration  was  proceeded 
with,  the  principal  works  being  nu  entirely  new 
roof  of  pitch  pine,  aud  open  benches  of  the 
same  material.  The  chancel  floor  has  been 
raised,  and  paved  with  Minton’s  tiles,  aud  a new 
three-light  window  has  been  inserted  iu  the  east 
end.  The  old  rood-loft  stairs  were  discovered, 
and  arenow  brought  out  to  view.  Theold  pulpit 
has  given  place  to  a new  one  of  pitch  pine,  the 
panels  of  the  old  pnlpit  being  worked  iu.  The 
roof,  which  was  formerly  thatched,  is  ijow 
slated,  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling,  of  London,  was  the 
architect;  Mr.  Daniel  Day,  of  Eye,  did  the 
woodwork;  and  Mr.  Vine,  the  masonry.  The 
ohuroh  was  re-opened  or  the  8th  ult. 

Heatherlie. — On  the  2l8t  ult.  a new  ohuroh 
was  opened  at  Heatherlie,  Selkirk.  The  new 
building,  which  is  intended  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  a chapel-of-easo  to  the  parish  church,  has 
beeu  built  after  a design  by  Messrs.  Wardrop  & 
Reid,  architects,  Edinburgh ; bub  the  spire,  which 
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is  intended  to  rise  to  the  height  of  130  ft., 
remains  to  be  added.  The  style  is  Early  Deco- 
rated Gothic;  and  in  form  it  presents  a nave 
terminating  eastward  in  an  apse,  with  broad 
north  and  south  transepts,  the  length  being 
97  ft.,  and  the  breadth  across  the  transepts  74  ft. 
Freestone  of  alight  cream  colour  from  Prudham 
quarries,  near  Hexham,  has  been  used  in  the 
outer  walla  of  the  building;  and  among  its  most 
marked  features  are  the  great  west  window 
and  the  two  large  transept  windows,  all  having 
stone  mulliona  and  rich  tracery.  Double  and 
single  lancet  windows  also  light  the  area  of  the 
church,  and  the  vestry  and  organ.ohamber, 
which  occupy  the  apse.  All  the  windows  are 
hlled  with  tinted  cathedral  glass.  The  roof  is 
steep  in  its  pitch,  and  covered  with  green  West- 
moreland  slates.  The  interior  presents  an  open 
roof,  the  timbers  being  exposed  almost  to  the 
ridge ; in  height  the  side  walls  are  20  ft.,  and 
from  the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  the 
height  is  44  ft.  The  ohnroh  is  heated  with 
Perkins’s  hot-water  pipes,  fitted  up  by  Mr.  C. 
Eitobie,  Edinbnrgb.  The  tradesmen  employed 
have  been  Mr.  William  Deans,  builder ; Mr. 
William  Niohol,  painter;  and  Messrs.  John 
Smith  <&  Sou,  gasfitters,  &o.,  all  of  Selkirk; 
and  the  work  has  been  carried  on  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  James  Slater,  clerk  of 
works. 

Cheadle, — It  has  been  decided  to  proceed  with 
the  restoration  of  Cbeadle  pariah  church,  and 
the  plans  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Medland  Taylor, 
will  be  carried  out  by  Mr.  T.  Wharam,  of  Hyde, 
whose  tender  the  committee  have  accepted.  It 
is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  completed 
before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Skepton  Mallet, — The  Congregational  Chapel 
at  Shepton  Mallet  was  reopened  on  the  20th  nit., 
after  considerable  restoration,  there  being  nothing 
left  of  the  original  building  with  the  exception 
of  the  walls  and  roof.  The  pews  have  given 
place  to  open  sittings  of  pitch  pine,  and  the  two 
side  aisles  are  laid  with  Minton’s  tiles.  The  gallery 
is  on  three  of  the  sides,  the  front  being  open 
panels,  filled  in  with  light  ironwork.  A rostrum 
has  been  substituted  for  the  old  pulpit.  The 
plans  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Day,  of  Glastonbury  ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  work  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
J.  S.  Emery,  of  Shepton  Mallet  and  Oakhill, 
and  Mr.  W.  Cook,  of  Shepton  Mallet,  the  latter 
being  entrusted  with  the  lighting  arrangements. 

Bromyard. — Extensive  additions  are  about  to 
be  made  to  the  Bromyard  Wesleyan  Chopel,  in 
the  shape  of  Sunday-school  class-roome,  minis- 
ter’s vestry,  (to.  Mr.  Pearson,  architect,  of  Ross, 
has  prepared  plans  for  the  works,  which  are 
estimated  to  cost  500Z. 

Huddersfield. — On  the  13th  ult.  the  Mayor  of 
Huddersfield  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a new 
chapel  for  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  at 
Moldgreen.  The  new  building  will  be  in  the 
Italian  style,  will  seat  700  people,  and  the  cost 
of  the  whole  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  5,5001. 

North  Kewir^gton. — A small  chapel  for  the 
Independents  was  opened  at  the  village  of  North 
Newington,  near  Banbury,  on  the  llth  ult.  It 
was  designed  and  built  by  Mr.  Kiugerlee,  and  is 
of  brick  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  place 
will  seat  120  people,  and  is  fitted  up  with  benches 
of  stained  deal.  The  coat  has  been  270L 

TFiiwisor. — On  the  21et  ult.  a new  Wesleyan 
Chapel  was  opened  at  Windsor.  The  building, 
which  is  erected  in  the  Gothic  style,  ofthe.Early 
Decorated  period,  stands  at  the  junction  of  Alma- 
road  and  New-road.  The  walls,  which  are  built 
upon  concrete  fouudations,  are  of  Bargate  stone, 
of  a bluish  colour,  with  white  Bath  stone  for  the 
doors,  windows,  and  other  dressings.  The  prin- 
cipal  entrance  frontis  towards  New-road.  Above 
the  main  gable,  which  is  pierced  with  a five-light 
window,  is  a timber-framed  spire,  the  top  of 
which  is  about  100  ft.  from  the  ground.  The 
interior  of  the  spire  is  fitted  with  the  means  of 
ventilating  the  whole  of  the  chapel.  The  ground 
floor  of  the  chapel  occupies  a space  of  67  ft.  by 
44  ft , and  oouiains  sitting  acoommodution  for 
400  persons,  besides  a large  area  devoted  to  the 
Couiiiiunion  space  and  pulpit.  Galleries  on  three 
sidf-s  of  the  c»i»p»-l  afford  sitting  acconumidatioti 
for  250  more,  itiaking  the  totil  number  of  seati- 
650-  At  the  back  of  the  ohapel  are  cla-'s-roouis, 
vestry,  )(iva'nr\ , &('.,  and  above  tneee  roonis  ia  b 
Bi  hiailro*  ni  60  ft.  by  28  ft.  The  chapel.  scho(-l>', 
St  d <tlaes-roiiuis  Hie  heated  by  meaiis  of  Grundy’s 
htit-air  apparatus,  ntid  the  ventilation  has  beer 
very  carefully  studied.  The  buildings  have  toer 
erected  by  Mr.  George  Reavell,  of  Windsor,  at  a 


cost  of  4,400Z.,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Messrs.  Morris  & Stall- 
wood,  architects,  Reading. 


THE  LATE  MR.  ROBERT  MATHESON, 
ARCHITECT. 

This  gentleman,  who  occupied  the  position  of 
Surveyor  for  the  Board  of  Works  in  Scotland, 
died  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  inst.,  at  bia 
residence  in  Edinburgh.  He  ia  the  author  of  the 
designs  for  several  public  buildiugs  in  Scotland, 
and  as  such  has  left  his  mark  on  his  native 
country.  A list  of  the  most  important  of  these 
is  annexed.  Mr.  Matbeson  is  one  of  the  rare 
examples  of  a civil  servant  of  the  Crown  who 
has  risen  from  the  position  of  a junior  clerk  to 
that  of  head  of  a depksrtment.  The  deceased 
gentleman  was  a native  of  Tain,  in  the  county  of 
Roes,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1808.  After 
completing  his  education  in  the  North  he  came  to 
Edinburgh  and  entered  the  service  of  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Reid,  King’s  Architect  for  Scotland. 
Mr.  Reid  retired  in  1810,  when  the  oflioe  was 
put  upon  a new  footing,  and  Mr.  Nixon,  from 
the  Office  of  Works  in  London,  was  appointed 
bis  snooesaor  under  the  title  of  Clerk  of 
Works  for  Scotland,  and  the  services  of 
Mr.  Matbeson  were  retained  as  one  of  the  staff. 
Mr.  Nixon  died  in  1848,  and  for  some  time  the 
vacancy  remained  unfilled.  After  some  delay 
Mr.  Matbeson  was  appointed  to  the  office  ad 
interim,  and  held  it  nnder  that  tenure  for  about 
a year.  The  satisfactory  manner  in  which  be 
performed  the  duties  induced  the  Government 
to  appoint  him  to  the  office  permanently. 

Mr.  Matheson’s  chef  d’ceuvre  ia  the  General 
Post-office  in  Edinburgh,  but  this  is  not  carried 
out  as  originally  designed  by  him,  having  been 
considerably  reduced  in  the  matter  of  detail, 
Mr.  Matbeson  was  ever  genial  and  affable  in 
manner ; his  promotion  made  no  difference  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  fellow  civil  servants  who 
were  not  visited  with  the  like  good  fortune,  and 
he  carried  the  same  feelings  into  his  business 
relationships. 

Besides  his  works  as  a publio  official,  Mr. 
Matbeson  designed  for  himself  the  elevations  of 
several  streets  and  crescents  which  have  been 
built  upon  the  estate  of  West  Coats,  which  he 
purchased  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  which 
must  have  proved  a very  profitable  investment. 

Mr.  Matbeson  was  the  architect  of  the  follow, 
ing  buildings  : — The  Botanical  Museum  and 
Palm  House,  Edinburgh;  New  Register  House 
and  Kecord.room,  Edinburgh ; General  Post- 
Office,  Edinburgh.  He  also  carried  out  the 
design  of  Captain  Fowke  for  the  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art  in  Edinburgh;  improvements 
at  Holyrood  Palace,  embracing  new  guard-honse 
and  park  lodges,  the  laying  out  of  the  Palace 
gardens,  and  the  formation  of  a carriage-drive 
through  the  park  from  St.  Leonard’s  to  Dad. 
diugeton  ; the  Post-office  buildings  at  Aberdeen, 
Perth,  Dundee,  Paisley,  and  Glasgow ; the 
“ restoration  ” of  Glasgow  Cathedral ; alterations 
and  additions  to  the  University  buildings  ot 
Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew’s  ; restoration  of 
Liuliihgow  Church;  and  additions  to  General 
Prison  at  Perth. 


VARIORUM. 

Leisure  Hour  has  some  useful  words  on  House- 
gardening  : — “ When  balconies  or  leads  over 
porticos  are  to  be  filled  with  flowering  or  other 
plants,  they  should  be  fitted  with  boxes  to  con. 
tain  the  plants.  In  many  cases  the  boxes  only 
serve  to  contain  the  pots  in  which  greenhouse 
plants  are  grown,  bat  in  others  they  are  filled 
with  earth,  in  which  mignonette  and  other 
annuals  are  sown.  When  the  boxes  are  intended 
to  be  fixtures,  and  to  stand  out  all  the  winter, 
they  should  always  be  made  of  slate.  If  the 
toxea  are  only  to  stand  out  during  the  summer 
hey  may  be  made  of  wood,  and  they  should  be 
made  of  the  best  yellow  deal,  and  painted.  The 
dimensions  of  boxes  may  vary  according  to  oir. 
cutnsiances,  but  it  is  best  not  to  have  them  moi  e 
than  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  in  length,  as,  if  longer,  they 
are  difficult  to  move.  The  depth  of  the  bosee 
••hould  never  be  less  than  7 in.,  but  it  need  not 
r.e  ui' re  than  10  in.  for  hexee  of  the  largeet 
Mize.  It  ia  always  best  to  have  boses  for  bal- 
uonies,  hs  when  the  pots  are  set  without  boxes 
in  the  leads,  which  soon  bf  oome  very  hot  fioir 
the  sun,  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  parohtd  ai  d 
• i'bered  up;  and  a similar  effect  takes  plaot 
■ rum  the  drying  effect  of  the  wind  when  the  pots 
are  set  on  the  bars  of  an  open  balcony.  This  is 


one  of  the  reasons  why  plants  bought  in  tht 
streets  and  set  in  a baloony  so  very  seldom  last 
long,  and  why  the  flower-buda  so  often  drop  ofl 
without  expanding.  The  plants  are  grown  in 
the  nursery  garden,  iu  very  small  pots,  to  save 
room,  and  when  they  are  removed  from  the  pits 
in  which  they  were  kept  in  the  nursery  to  the 
leads  or  bars  of  a baloony,  it  ia  almost  impos. 
aible  to  keep  them  alive  very  long,  unless  they 
are  kept  in  boxes,  or,  as  a subetitote,  in  double 
pots.  Boxes,  however,  will  always  be  found  tc 
be  much  the  best.  If  boxes  are  not  used,  a 
circular  wire  stand  of  four  tiers  for  plants  will 
be  found  a good  substitute,  as  the  plants  can  be 
readily  and  tastefully  arranged  on  each  tier, 
and,  moreover,  can  be  most  easily  changed  i( 
they  should  begin  to  fade.  In  this  case  the 
best  plan  is  to  have  ornamental  pots  to  reoeivel 
the  common  flower-pots.  Care  should  be  taken 
in  all  cases  that  the  plants  have  a sufficient 
supply  of  water,  and  that  the  leaves  are 

kept  clean  by  syringing  or  by  sponging.” 

“ Piotnresque  Europe  ” gives  us  a note  on  Hevei 
Castle: — “The  old,  grey  house  lies  low,  in  a 
hollow,  and  small  hills  rise  up  gently  all  about 
it.  The  old  moat  still  stretches  sluggishly  round 
the  building,  and  is  crossed  by  a drawbridge 
leading  to  a gateway  in  which  a portcullis  yet 
grics  frowningly.  Hever  is  a domestic  fortress, 
and  blends  the  sullen  distrust  of  the  castle  with 
the  secure  serenity  of  the  mansion.  It  is 
capable  of  defence,  and  yet  is  charming  foi 
residence.  It  is  a characteristic  specimen  of  the 
transition  age  of  building  to  which  it  belongs; 
an  age  in  which  men  had  not  wholly  laid  aside 
the  long  habit  of  distrust  of  au  enemy,  while 
they  began  to  desire  the  conveniences  of  a home 
which  should  be  more  comfortable  than  a merely 
armed  house.  Hever  is,  ia  fact,  a house  in  half- 
armour.  Builc  in  the  time  of  Edward  III., — 8 
reign  in  which  many  similar  structures  were 
erected  all  over  the  couutry, — Hever  is  a fine 
and  quaint  castellated  mansion.  Its  original 
builders  and  owners  were  the  Norman  Hevers: 
but  this  family  made  but  little  mark  in  history, 
and  died  out  without  having  so  lived  as  to  re. 
tain  much  place  in  record  or  in  romance.  Hever 
like  Haddon,  is  linked  to  romance,  and  endeared 
to  the  imagination,  by  the  image  of  a fail 
woman.  Unlike  as  they  are  in  character  and  ioj 
fortunes,  Anne  Boleyn  is  yet,  to  Hever,  almoel 
that  which  Dorothy  Vernon  is  to  Haddon.  Thi| 
fair  and  ill-fated  Anne  is  the  dominant  figurej 
which  always  fills  the  miud’s  eye  when  we  ihinlj 
of  her  dear  old  home.  She  was  born  in  1501  0 | 
1507.  Her  mother  was  Elizabeth  Howard; 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ; and  her  fai.he 
was  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  afterwards  Earl  of  Wilt 
shire,  who  died,  where  his  daughter  bad  beet 
born,  in  Hever.  The  Bullens  were  an  olt 
Norfolk  family  ; and  William  Bullen,  great 
grandfather  of  Anne,  a silk  mercer,  and  Low 
Mayor  of  London  in  1459,  bought  Hever  Castle 
In  the  mansion,  Anne  of  Cleves,  another  wifi 
of  Henry  VIII.,  died  in  1556.  In  the  quad 
rangular  courtyard,  which  casts  sharply-definet 
shadows  across  the  sunlight,  and  in  other  part 
of  the  building,  you  will  see  those  Tudor  wiudowi 
which  mark  occupancy  and  additions  in  tha' 
day.”  


Sir  G.  G.  Scott  in  Defence. — The  Rev 
F.  Pigou,  vicar  of  Halifax,  has  received  a lette 
from  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in  which,  referring  b. 
the  rumour  and  comment  of  the  AthejKF.um,  o:i 
the  supposed  costliness  and  modernisation  (, 
the  parish  ohurcb,  he  says  : — 

“A.  Bennon  preached  upon  aapunons  text  is  hardly  wort 
comoienting  upon.  The  writer  founds  bis  rcm«rk8  on  ih 
false  statement  which  appeared  somewhere,  that  I esh 
mated  the  work  at  40,tXj0i.,  whereas  I had  at  that  lim 
made  no  aud  the  work  proposed  would  come  t* 

only  between  one-hslfand  one-third  of  that  amount.  H 
no  doubt  supposes,  and  not  without  a show  of  rea-or 
that  so  enormous  a sum  could  not  be  expended  without . 
danger,  or  a necessiiy,  (f  interfering  with  the  ancien 
characierof  the  churcQ  ; whereas  you  know,  from  what 
hare  said  to  you,  and  will  see  from  my  report,  that  m 
object  is  the  very  reverie,  being  to  conserve  and  bring  ot 
to  greater  adTaniage  all  that  ia  old  and  valuable  in  tb 
church.  Chester  Cathedral  is  thrown  in  my  teeth,  wber 
the  intense  decay  of  the  external  sionework  lucetHlal* 
an  ei'em-ive  amount  of  renewal  of  the  exterior,  which 
much  regreited,  b'lt  where  intrrnally  not  a bit  nf  old  nox 
has  beau  tampered  with,  but  a va-l  quantity  brought  ot 
to  vi.-w,  and  the  deep  colnur  of  the  old  stone  exposed  t 
riew  by  the  re'i  oral  of  whitewash,  without  even  the  toi 
mn'ksof  the  old  men  being  disturbed.  At  Eieu-r,  th 
whitewash  tin'",  it  iatru*,beeti  remove.’, ano  the  old  etoni 
wuh  its  beautiful  tciuea.  brought  to  light,  but  no' h j a c 
a liitle  of  old  work  dis'urbed.  I am  known  as  a devote 
lo  CuDservaiiem  in  the  treatment  of  old  t.uUaini;-,  ant 
s .cb  is  'he  perversity  of  man,  ihat  I beltev-  it  i'for  fh 
very  Teuton  that  I am  taisely  accused  of  ihe  rever-e.- 
y,.iira  very  faithfully,  G.  GiLBl.UT  ScOTT. 

P.S,— The  eilrrior  of  'he  church  I do  not  prupote  1 
touch,  except  the  replacement  of  lost  parapets;  it 
generally  in  sonnd  condition.'* 
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“ ILLICIT  COMMISSIONS." 

, — Among  the  later  letters  addreseed  to 
ess  on  this  sabject,  some  bare  been  oal- 
d to  create  an  impression  that  this 
ite  is  indiEferent  to  the  suggestions  which 
been  made  respecting  the  necessity  of 
I legislation  as  a remedy  for  the  evil  oom. 
■d  of. 

n requested  to  state  that  this  impression 
:e  unfounded,  and  that  onr  Council  would 
• support  any  effective  measures  which  may 
oposed  either  by  the  Government  or  by 
mdent  members  of  Parliament,  with  the 
3f  making  the  violation  of  trust  by  fiduciary 
3 a penal  offence,  so  far  as  the  relations 
:en  architects  and  their  clients  are  con- 
i. 

m directed  to  add  that  so  far  from  there 
any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  this 
ute  to  promote  so  desirable  an  object,  our 
;il  have  appointed  a committee  for  the  ex- 
pnrpoae  of  considering  what  steps  can  be 
towards  the  attainment  of  that  object. 

Chables  L.  Eastlaee, 

Secretary,  Boyal  Inetitute  of  British  Architects. 
March, 


gltsallanfa. 

storic  Memorials.  — “ An  Architect  ” 
3 to  the  Daily  News : — I shall  be  obliged 
1 if  you  will  allow  me  to  call  attention  to 
I fear  is  one  fruitful  cause  of  tho  destruc- 
of  memorials  of  the  generations  passed 
, An  old  cburob,  containing  it  may  be 
;s  and  slabs,  is  restored  or  rebuilt.  What 
be  done  with  these  monuments  ? The 
ir,  being  in  all  probability  Italian,  or  more 
rococo  in  design,  are  considered  quite  out 
aracter  with  the  primness  of  restored 
evaliem,  and  the  latter  are  sorely  in  the 
if  fashionable  eocanstio  tile  pavings.  With 
considerations  as  these  outweighing  all 
3 of  sentiment  and  propriety,  we  shall  not 
rprieed  to  find  that  the  despised  monuments 
a such  cases,  relegated  to  oblivion  or  de* 
:ion.  Many  a pariah  has  its  history  written 
reat  extent  on  the  tablets  in  its  church — 
unspeakably  interesting  are  those  to  the 
□t  of  history  and  to  the  herald  and 
logist;  indeed,  some  churohes  obtain 
■t  their  sole  claim  to  interest  from  their 
ments.  A notable  instance  of  this  is 
ea  Old  Church,  whioh  possessed  in  addition 
9 artistic  value  in  the  pioturesque  and 
t assemblage  of  the  tombs  of  Caere,  More, 
9y,  Cheyney,  and  others  leas  known  to 
What  I would  fain  enforce  upon  those 
are  connected  with  church  restoration  is 
-that  even  if  re-arrangement  be  necessary, 
)DnmentB,  as  such,  without  regard  to  the 
:ity  or  otherwise  of  the  inscribed  names, 
luite  apart  from  arobiteotural  considera- 
of  taste,  should  be  religiously  preserved 
□itable  position  on  the  walls  of  the  ohurob, 
hat  all  monumental  slabs  shonld  be  relaid 
ch  position  that  they  be  neither  hidden 
sight  nor  worn  by  direct  traffic.” 
w Method  of  Horseshoeing  to  Snper- 
” Roughing.” — A new  horseshoe  has  been 
ted  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Pleming,  of  Hillwood, 
crphine.  The  shoe  is  of  the  ordinary 
, bub  has  three  holes  punched  in  it, — one  at 
e and  one  at  either  side  of  the  heel, — and 
hese  holes  a set  of  keyed  studs  are  inserted, 
tuds  are  of  cast  steel,  and  pointed  so  as  to 
he  horse  a firm  grip  of  the  frozen  ground 
ut  slipping.  Presuming  that  the  horse  is 
bed  with  Mr.  Fleming’s  new  shoes  in  the 
ning  of  winter,  and  the  holes  filled  up  with 
g of  hard  wood,  or  with  a blunt  stud  if 
:ht  desirable,  when  a frosty  day  occurs,  the 
1 or  coachman  has  simply  to  take  out  the 
stud,  or  extract  the  wooden  plug  with  a 
le.  The  studs  are  then  inserted  in  the 
— the  key  of  the  spike  fitting  into  a slit  in 
ole.  A small  wrench  or  pair  of  pliers  is 
used  to  give  a half-turn  to  the  stud,  whioh 
vented  falling  out  by  the  key.  Into  a slit 
angle  of  the  stud  corresponding  with  the 
L the  keyhole  of  the  shoe  a small  wedge  of 
is  driven  home  to  keep  the  stud  firmly  in 
on.  When  frost  disappears,  or  the  stud  is 
down  so  as  to  be  ineffective,  the  small 
5 of  wood  is  taken  out  by  a brogue,  the 
9 turned  round  till  its  key  is  opposite  the 
the  sboehole,  and  then  it  is  easily  with- 
1.  Mr.  Fleming  has  nob  patented  his 
lion. 


Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — 
An  extra  special  general  meeting  of  members 
only  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening  next,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Institute,  and 
of  any  motions  which  may  be  made  on  the  sub- 
ject. At  the  special  general  meeting  held  on 
Monday  last,  Mr.  Henry  Currey,  vice-president, 
in  the  chair,  it  was  unanimously  resolved — 
“That  it  bo  humbly  submitted  for  Her  Majesty’s 
gracious  consideration  that  the  Royal  Gold  Medal 
for  tho  year  1877  be  awarded  to  Charles  Barry, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.”  The  formal  presentation  of  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal,  and  of  the  Institute  prizes, 
will  take  place  at  the  last  general  meeting  of  the 
session,  Monday,  llth  of  June, 

Rateable  Value. — The  Government  Bill  for 
the  valuation  of  property  states  the  limits  of  the 
rate  of  deductions  to  be  made  from  the  gross 
valne  in  calculating  the  rateable  value  as  fol- 
lows : — Maximum  rate  25 per  cent.,  or  one-fourtb, 
in  Class  L,  comprising  honses  and  buildings 
withont  land  other  than  gardens,  and  where  the 
gross  value  is  under  201.  Where  the  gross  value 
is  larger  the  maximom  rate  for  bouses  and  build- 
ings, without  land  other  than  gardens  and 
pleasure-gronnds  valued  therewith  for  the  pur. 
poses  of  inhabited  house-duty,  is  to  be  (Class  2) 
one-fifth  where  the  gross  value  is  nnder  ‘IQl.,  and 
(Class  3)  one-sixth  where  the  value  is  401.  or 
upwards.  In  regard  to  buildings  without  land 
whioh  are  not  liable  to  inhabited  house-duty,  the 
maximum  rate  of  deductions  is  to  be  (Class  -I) 
one-fifch  where  the  gross  value  is  202.  and  under 
402.,  and  (Class  5)  one-sixth  where  the  gross 
value  is  402.  or  upwards.  In  Class  6,  consisting 
of  land  with  buildings  not  houses,  the  maximum 
rate  is  to  be  one-tenth  j and  in  Class  7,  ooDsistlng 
of  land  without  buildings,  one-twentieth.  The 
maximum  is  one.third  for  Class  8, — namely,  mills 
and  manufactories,  including  blast  and  smelting 
furnaces  and  kilns.  In  Class  9,  rateable  here* 
ditaments  not  included  iu  any  of  the  foregoing 
classes,  the  rate  of  deductions  is  to  he  deter- 
mined in  each  case  according  to  the  circum- 
stances and  the  general  principles  of  law  as 
amended  by  this  Act ; and  in  this  class  are  to  bo 
included  bouses  or  buildings  let  out  in  separate 
tenements.  The  maximura  rate  of  deductions  in 
any  class  may  be  exceeded  where  it  is  insufficient 
to  include  extraordinary  expenditure  required 
to  maintain  banka,  dykes,  watercourses,  or  other 
works  for  the  protection  of  land  or  buildings 
against  water.  Farms,  exclusive  of  the  houses 
thereon,  may  be  inserted  either  as  laud  with 
buildings  nnder  Class  6,  or  the  land  may  be  in- 
serted under  Class  7,  and  the  buildings  under 
Classes  1,  4,  and  5. — Times. 

" Taking  the  Chances.” — In  an  article  on  ' 
“ The  Scope  of  Governmental  Interference  for , 
the  Prevention  of  Accidents,”  tho  “ Journal  of 
the  Franklin  Institute”  says  : — The  chance  that 
a fire  should  occur  at  all  in  any  theatre,  any  year, . 
is  not,  perhaps,  1 in  200  or  300,  whence  the 
chance  any  doy  is  but  1 in  75,000  or  110,000; 
while  the  chance  that  a fire  will  occur  when  a 
performance  is  going  on,  is  not  over  one-half 
these  ratios,  and  1 to  150,000  or  200,000  is,  per- 
haps, a fair  estimate  of  the  risk  of  burning 
during  the  time  of  a performance  on  any  given 
day.  Even  this  great  ratio  is  iucreased  when 
the  individual  chance  of  escaping  from  the  fire 
is  taken  into  the  account,  so  that  the  risk  of  life 
to  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  iu  any  theatre, 
any  night,  is  not  1 in  1,000,000.  The  risk  of 
loss  of  property  by  owners  each  year  is,  as  has 
been  taken,  1 in  200  or  1 in  300,  and  the  insnr. 
ance  is  cheerfully  paid,  after  which  no  feeling  of 
risk  remains  with  the  owner.  Even  if  the  con- 
struotion  is  admitted  to  be  dangerous,  the  ratio 
of  extra  danger  is  met  by  an  owner  in  enhanced 
premiums,  at  much  less  expense  than  the  cost 
of  alteration  to  remove  danger,  while  the  under- 
writer is  happy  in  the  increased  profit  whioh  the 
rate  of  premium  affords.  These  small  risks  are 
accepted  by  the  entire  community.  When  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  the  disaster  at  Brooklyn,  or  else- 
where,  occurs,  the  immediate  shock  will  affect 
the  pleasure-seeker,  and  attendance  will  fall 
away  from  places  of  amusement,  a spasmodic 
official  inquiry  will  be  instituted,  a number  of 
moral  eoramunioations  be  offered  to  the  news- 
papers, and  a few  which  are  entirely  impersonal, 
as  regards  any  possible  advertising  patrons, 
will  be  published ; but  the  seven  days’  wonder 
will  pass  away,  and  the  old  rule  of  “taking  the 
chances”  will  be  re-established  with  greater 
strength,  as  the  next  catastrophe  may  not  be  so 
dreadful  as  the  last. 


The  Hastings  Water  Supply.— About  a 
year  ago  much  was  being  said  by  correspond- 
ents of  the  local  papers  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
water  supplied  to  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards. 
The  controversy  found  its  way  into  our  own 
columns  and  into  those  of  the  medical  journals. 
In  the  localities  affected,  the  subject  was  made 
very  much  a matter  of  party  feeling,  many  of 
the  inhabitants  looking  at  it  solely  from  whab 
may  be  called  the  “lodglng-houso-keepers'  point 
of  view,”  refusing  to  hear  a word  said  against 
tho  water-supply  lest  visitors  should  be  fright- 
ened away  or  deterred  from  coming.  Amongst 
those  who  were  bold  enough  to  say  that  the 
water-supply  was  not  all  that  it  should  be,  was 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Hatohard,  a clergyman  owning 
property  to  the  extent  of  40,0002.  in  St.  Leonards. 
For  thos  speaking  his  mind  be  seems  to  have 
incurred  much  obloquy.  He  was  serenaded  at 
his  residence  with  what  is  known  as  “rough 
music,”  and  for  a time  he  was  in  bodily  fear.  The 
violence  with  which  he  was  threatened  was,  he 
believes,  incited  by  some  remarks  in  the  Hastings 
Observe)',  by  a writer  signing  himself  “ Tristram 
Shandy,”  who  stated  that  Mr.  Hatohard  had 
been  heard  to  declare  that  “ he  would  ruin  the 
town,  though  it  cost  him  5,0002.”  For  this  and 
other  statements  of  the  kind  Mr.  Hatohard 
brought  an  action  for  libel  against  the  news- 
paper mentioned,  claiming  damages  to  the 
amount  of  l,0O0L  The  case  was  heard  last 
week  at  the  Sussex  Spring  Assizes,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Brett.  Evidence  was  given  with  tho 
view  of  supporting  the  statement  made  by  the 
newspaper  writer,  but,  as  Mr.  Justice  Brett  re- 
marked in  sammiog  np,  it  was  evident  that  if 
Mr.  Hatohard  ruined  the  town,  he  would  rniu 
himself,  having  40,0002.  worth  of  property  in  it. 
The  jury,  without  acting  upon  the  Judge’s  sug- 
gestion that  they  should  retire  to  a private  room 
to  read  over  and  consider  the  article  which  was 
the  subject  of  the  alleged  libel,  found  for  the 
defendant. 

The  Late  Mr.  Samnel  Lahee. — The  far- 
niture  and  effects  of  the  late  Mr.  Lahee,  at  hia 
residence,  17,  Brompton-square,  announced  for 
sale  on  the  14th  and  15th  inst.,  by  Messrs.  P. 
Godwin  & Basley,  of  Motcombe-street,  include  a 
small  collection  of  works  of  art  in  the  shape  of 
pictures,  prints,  and  bronzes,  noLiceable  for  their 
genuineness.  Mr.  Lahee,  long  and  honourably 
known  as  an  auctioneer  and  valuer,  was  one  of 
a comparatively  small  hand  at  that  timo  who 
always  sedulously  maintained  the  dignity  of  his 
profession. 

The  Victoria  Institute. — At  a meeting  at 
10,  Adelphi-terrace,  on  Monday  evening  last,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Professor  Birks,  of  Cambridge, 
on  “ The  Bible  and  Modern  Astronomy,”  in  which 
be  held  that  modern  science  ought  not  to  he  held 
up  as  contradicting  the  Bible  j that  there  was 
evidence  that  the  Book  of  Science  and  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  when  fully  understood,  would  be 
found  to  harmonise;  in  the  meantime  all  investi. 
gations  constantly  warned  ns  that  hasty  con- 
clusions of  every  kind  were  to  be  avoided  by  all 
parties. 

The  Sunday  Society. — This  society,  esta- 
blished to  obtain  the  opening  of  museums,  art- 
galleries,  libraries,  and  gardens,  on  Sundays,  and 
of  which  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Westminster 
has  oousented  to  become  the  president,  will  hold 
its  Annual  “Evening  Party”  at  Willis’s  Rooms, 
on  the  14ch  inst.  The  programme  for  the  evening 
will  commence  with  a meeting  in  the  large  hall, 
at  half.past  eight,  when  short  addresses  will  be 
delivered  by  prominent  supporters  of  the  move- 
ment. 

Treating  Town  Sewage. — A meeting  of 
what  is  called  the  Sanitary  Institnte  of  Great 
Britain  will  hold  a public  meeting  to  consider  the 
report  recently  issued  by  thecommittee  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
upon  the  disposal  of  town  sewage,  at  the  Rooms  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Wednesday,  March  14th. 
The  DuEeof  Northumberland  will  preside. 

Warming  of  Leyton  Chapel. — The  com- 
mittee have  decided  to  adopt  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  S.  Chandler  & Sons,  of  104,  Newingtou- 
oauaeway,  for  heating  the  above,  the  same  firm 
being  also  employed  to  carry  out  the  work. 

The  Plasterers’  Company,  according  to  the 
City  Press,  again  offer  prizes  to  be  competedfor  by 
students  in  metropolitan  and  provincial  schools 
of  art  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department. 

Hounslow  Brigade  Depot. — Messrs.  Wm. 
Downs  & Co.,  contractors,  of  Union-street,  South- 
wark, have  been  entrusted  with  the  completiou 
of  these  works. 
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Glasgow  Tlieatre. — Mr.  J,  T.  Eobioeon  hse 
been  inetrncted  to  prepare  plaoB  for  the  reooo- 
BtrnotioQ  of  the  preseot  Theatre  Rojal,  Glasgow, 
with  Aqaariom  and  a Bijoa  Theatre  attached  for 
rehearsals. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  Primitive  Metfaodiet  ChspoPend 
School,  Kiog’s-crosB.  Mr.  A.  J.  Eonae,  architect * 

Boards  instead 
of  PUstering. 

Grimwood  & Sone £6.468  0 ' £45  0 

Niblett 6,464  0 42  0 

Lambie  6,370  0 70  0 

Parker  4 Evans... 6,860  0 43  0 

Burmsn  6,5'i0  0 28  0 

Sawyer 6,453  0 43  0 

Battlev  6,420  0 36  0 

Prebble  & Co 6,380  0 40  0 

Webber  6,368  0 16  0 

Bickette  6,300  0 68  17 

(No  name) 6,160  0 60  0 

Goodman  4,973  0 . 

Warr  4,726  0 28  0 

Beale  4,375  0 32  0 

Hobem  4,300  0 45  0 

Steed  Bros 4,200  0 13  0 

Hooking*  3,903  01  30  0 

We  are  requested  to  say  this  was  an  error  on  the 

part  01  the  nnuaor : tne  amount  should  be  4,165f.  and  30f. 


For  new  schools  at  West  Thurrock,  Essex,  for  West 
Thurrock  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  C.  Allam,  srchiteot 

Jeyes  4 Co £2,729  6 4 

Staines  4 Son  2,438  0 0 

^•tle  2.345  0 0 

Webb  2,247  0 0 

Bamlin  2,170  6 0 

Cutting  (accepted) 2,116  16  0 


For  three  mansions  at  Mandeville.plaee,  Jamea-street, 
for  Mr.  J.  8.  Hendry.  Quantities  by  Mr.  8.  Thacker. 
Mr.  J.  Norton,  architect 

Brsid  4 Co.  (accepted)  £16,344  0 0 


of  Wesleyan  Schools,  Barrow-bill, 
8t.  John  8 Wood.  Mr.  Chas.  Bell,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove 

£1,737  0 0 

Tayenor  ] 705  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  1 706  0 0 

Densham  j[6i7  q 0 

Burford  1,033  0 0 

Bi-ealey  j 0,19  q q 

Harkworth i,oj4  q 0 


For  school  bnildings,  St.  Vincent’s  Home,  Weatbourne- 
Archibald  Donglas.  Mr.  John 

G.  Hall,  architect  •— 

£2,543  10  0 

••••• 1,897  0 0 

1 nomas  & Butland  1 669  0 0 

Nightingale  I’ojs  q 0 

Blimpson  & Co 1 035  q 0 

1,570  0 0 

Clarke  4 Bracey  (accepted) 1,629  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  schools,  Walton-on-the-Hill. 
Epsom.  Mr.  P.  J.  Dibble,  architect:— 

Lynn  4 Dudley £1,212  0 0 

Colls  4 Sons 1 190  0 0 

1,162  0 0 

890  6 0 

893  0 0 

Batchelar  (accepted)  937  q 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  a house,  Bridge-street. 
Lestherhead,  for  Mr.  Tbos.  Chitty.  Mr.  P J.  Dibble 
Architect : — ' 

1'“®  £597  0 0 

455  0 0 

Brown  (accepted)  373  0 0 


t.i.Dine.>li,d  .nd  war.houie.,  .t 
Engeley,  StafiTordshire,  for  Messrs.  Stokps  4 Co.  Mr 
Samuel  I^xton,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect  •— 

£1.690  0 0 ■ 

Morns  ..  1595  iq  q 

Buxton  4 Co 1,669  19  1 

Dwon  4 Bradney 1469  0 0 

Adkins...... i_420  0 0 

BowleyALynex  1,410  0 0 

Bobiuson i,4no  0 0 

I.  4 M.  Brown 1,281  0 0 


, For  brick  sewers,  for  the  Islington  Vestry:— 

Crockett g q 

475  0 0 

485  0 0 

Pizzey  (accepted)  435  0 0 


For  the  completinn  of  eight  nine-roomed  honses,  in  the 
aveMdale-road,  Highbury  New  Park.  Messrs.  Toy  4 
Franks,  architects ; — *' 

Jopling  ACo £1.500  0 0! 

1,165  0 0 

^eel  Bros 939  q 0 

96)  0 0 

896  0 0 

Glasspool  830  0 0 

Cwmody 800  0 0 

725  0 01 


For  a block  of  school  buildings,  including  flttincs  and 
erection  of  boundary  walling,  4c.,  at  East-street,  Little- 
hampton,  for  the  Litilehampton  School  Board.  Quantitiea 
supplied  : — 

ColM  £3.629  0 0 

Hayter 2.525  0 0 

Burkitt  2.47  8 0 0 

l^ngley  2,380  0 0 

Snewin*  2 ti77  0 0 

f Hide  4 Co ! 1"  2’, '>55  0 0 

ment  subject  to  approval  of  Education  Depart- 


For  rebuilding  the  Queen’s  Head  Tayem.  Theobald’s- 
rnad,  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  L.  C.  Eiddett : — ^ 

Pa»man  4 Fotheringham  £6,175  0 0 

Hillby  6,857  0 0 

Boriyener  & White  6,733  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  6,730  0 0 

Macey , 5,713  0 0 

Brass  . 6,697  0 0 

Nightingale  (accepted)  6,393  0 0 


For  mission-hall  and  schools,  Stewart’s-lane,  Battersea. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Rawlings,  architect.  Messrs.  Franklin  4 
Andrews,  surveyors : — 

McLachlau £2,845  0 0 

Howns . , 2’645  0 0 

Brass  2,597  0 0 

LatbeyBros 2,590  0 0 

Macey  , , 2,534  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  4 Hill 2,384  0 0 

Nightingale  2,373  0 0 


For  mission-hall,  vestry,  and  offices,  at  Creck-street, 
Church-street,  Deptfor^,  ^r  Rev,  J,  T.  Wigncr  Mr.  E 
Clark,  architect.  Mr.  H.  W.  Sexton,  surveyor  : — 

Gammou  & Sons  £2,2(3  0 0 

Caiu....  2,143  0 0 

Macey 2,068  0 0 

Allpresa  2,O00  0 0 

Hill,  Biggs,  4 Bill 1,982  0 0 

Cocks  1,387  0 0 

Green  1,377  0 0 

Eider  & Son  1,828  0 0 


For  excavations,  embankmeo's,  with  two  bridges,  cul’ 
verts.  &e.  in  formation  of  road,  Widford,  Hertfordshire- 
Mr.  T.  Wilson  Griadle,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied  — 

Jeyes  & Co £5,613  0 0! 

Hunt  ...  3,995  q 0 

Dawson  3,903  0 0 

Hanson  3.175  0 0 

Dowell 3.(741  7 2 

McKenzie  2,970  0 0 

Stuart  . 2.858  1 3 

Pnund.,  2.832  0 9 

Rowland’ 2.809  10  0 

Wainwright  2,745  0 0 

Green  2.5')6  0 0 

Potter  (accepted)  2,400  0 0! 


Asphalte. 

Beyssel,  Patent  MetaUio  Lava  and  ( 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  BTODART  A Oa| 
Office : 

No.  90.  OannoD-Btreet.  B.O.  ^Adtt.T 


The  Sejssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Aspht 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poull 
E.O. — The  beet  and  cheapest  materials  fordt 
oonrses,  warehouse  fleers,  flat  roofs,  stables,  c 
sheds  and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tnn.roo 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  [Adtt.] 


Asphalte,  best  rich  Foreign  Rock,  383. 
per  ton.  Aspbalte  Powder,  for  damp  conrses 
making  mastic,  fresh  for  compressing  or  layi 
529.  6d,  per  ton.  Aspbalte  Mastic,  pare,  778. 
per  ton,  for  Sale  at  Anglo- Sicilian  Asphi 
Offices,  14&  15,  St.  Swithin’e-lane  E.O.  [Ad’ 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — Th 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  p 
duoing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quanti 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samp 
and  ftuther  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGI 
Olynderwen,  R.8.O.,  Carmarthenshire.  [Am 


Blue  Roofing  Slates  are  delivered,  ii 
track-loads,  free  to  any  railway  station  ia  Gr 
Britain,  direct  from  the  North  Wales  Quarri 
by  J".  SESSIONS  & SONS,  Gloacester,  v 
will  quote  current  prices  and  terms  uj 
application.  [Advt.] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


"Gold  ond  Silver  In  Solomon's  Time"  («  number  of  letten.  sJl 
on  the  Silver  side,  have  been  received.  Mr.  Hugh  Staanus.  amongsl 
others,  sends  us  ths  Hebrew  text,  with  cummeuti). 

The  Bojal  Gold  Medal  (several  letters  on  this  subject  sbaU  receive 
attentlun). 

P*  F —Dr.  L.  M. — E.  B.  R, — J.  B.  & Son.— J.  O.  T. I.  U.  L C — 

H.  S.  6, — W.  S.  E— Q.  U. — H,  0.— A Fellow. — J.  W O F W 

J P.-T.  * F.-H.  H.  A H -J.  F.-S.  A Co  -W.  O,  3.-T.  w‘.  (senj 
inch  note  as  yon  wUh  Inieited).— H.  G.  (next  week),— 0.  a p.  (next 
N.  B (next  week).-T.  C.  E.  (next  week), 
compeUed  to  decline  poinUug  out  boots  and  jlvlne 


and  addxees  of  the  sender.  ..... 

publication. 

NoTB.— The  reeponsibinty  of  slyned  article*,  an 
pnbllc  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authoii. 


necessartly 
papers  read  < 


NO  W READT-i 

CLOTff  CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers,  price 
Throe  Shillings  each. 

RSADINO  CASES,  price  Two  Shillings 
COLOURED  TITLE.PAGE  Oratis. 

The  THIRTY.FOURTH  VOLUME  of  “ THE 
BUILDER”  (bound),  for  the  year  1876,  price 
One  Guinea. 


SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to 
the  Office,  will  be  bound  at  a cost  of  Four  Shil- 
lings each. 


Advetiisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week'^KSue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 


on  THURSDAY. 


CHARGES  FOR 

‘“^yANTED"  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BITDATIONS  VACAirr. 

Bti  llnee  (about  afty  words)  or  under 4a  im 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  Oa.' Sd. 

SITtrATIOHB  WANTED. 

FOUR  Llnee  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  Sa  dd. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  ^ 

PBE-PATMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECEaeARY. 


TERMS  or  SUBSCRIPTION. 


All  remittances  should  be  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  thePost-offlee 
Post  >gs  Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent. 


fiath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarr^en  and  Stone  Merchanta. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdtsj 
Also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdcan,  on 
Application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Oorsham,  Wilts,  [Advt]. 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  vnth  double  the 
osual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  leas  coat! 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  foi 

Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price, 1 Great 

College-street,  S.W,  [Advt.]  * 


MICHELMORE  & EEAl 


HxnufMturer*  of 


^0  CHARLES  0CQLLlNCE^e"pATE:'l7T' 


^OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGI 
'^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLl 


■Ad  mPBOVED  GATE  FITTINGS  ol  every  DeacripUoi 

36a,  borough  ROA 


Juat  publUbed,  Svo.  prlMSs.  poit-fre«. 

TMPROVED  SYSTEM  of  BOOJ 

I KRBFINO.  Speclully  *d*p>«d  for  BuiUiart  end  Contreota 
By  tba  Galusr  of  the  Birkbeck  Prito.  ThU  vyatem  aacurea  1 
by  eimpIlcUy  of  arreaiamant.  eud  con'.«iua  wituln  iuelf 
ggematenora,— Lomlou:  HENRY  C.  BfcVJtd.  8,  Agar-atreet, 


Now  ready,  price  4a. 


T AXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE  BOO. 

I J for  1577,  containing  above  72, MO  prloea.  carefully  corraetedi 


prioee.  carefully  corrKtedg 

evlaed  according  to  the  present  price*  of  naatanel 
ogetber  with  many  new,  uaeful,  and  important  mamor. 

KRLLY  A CO.  51,  Great  Quaeu-atreet.  Liuculu'a  11 
SIMPBI N A CO,  Slationara'  UaQ-conrt,  E.C.  ; and  all  Bookaelltf 


Handrailing,  cut  square  to  ti 

PLANE.  By  JOHN  JONFS,  Staircaaa  Builder,  lor  30  ya 
In  London,  Liverpool,  aud  Macichaiter. 

ContalnlngB  PUtea  16  lu-'hea  by  13  inchea,  and  8 pagei  0 
pre**  for  working  all  kind*  of  bandraila  in  the  moat  expedite 
ner  out  of  the  laaat  timber. 

Enlarged,  Price  ti.  bound. 

London  : B.  A P,  N.  8Pf>N.  40,  Cbaring-cro**. 


Now  ready.  I2inn.  half  bound,  ia. : limp  oloti^,  3a.  $U.  (poitage 

T OCKWOOD’S  BUILDER’S  and  COj 

TRACTOR'S  PRICE  BOOK  lor  1877.  Edited  by  F.  T.  1 
MILLER.  Arehlteot,  A«.  with  latest  pcioe*  to  preaeat  time.  •' Lo 
known  and  relied  on,  the  whole  revlaod  and  re-ediUd."— Futfd* 


: CROSBYLOCKWOODACO  7.  SUtlonera'  Hall-conrt,E 


(poaiagfl  ou  r, 

T)LUMBING  : A Text-Book  to  the  Practifl 

I of  the  Art  or  Craft  of  the  Plumber.  Wflb  Chapter*  upf 


Drainage,  embodying  Iba  lataic  Improvement*.  By  W. 
BUCHAN.  Seuiury  Engineer. 

' " be  welcomed  aa  lb*  work  of  a practical  ma*ter  of  bU  tcadai 

JTeam,  “ Mr.  Bueban'a  work  will  net  only  be  of  aervica 
tba  young  plumber,  but  to  the  body  of  th*  n*'iOB  aa  well.*— /ren.  j| 
London  : CROSBY  LOCKWoOD  A 00.  7.  Butioner*'  Hall-court,  B 


w 


BALE’S  rudimentary  SERIES. 


NEW  VOLUMBS  and  NEW  EDITIONS. 

ART  ol  BUILDING  ByEDOBSoN 11 

BRICK  and  TILE  MAKING.  By  DOBSON  aud  TOMLIN-  1 
SON.. 


MASONRY  and  STONE  CUTTING.  By  B DOBdiiN S , 

ERE'TION  i.f  DWELLING-HOUSES  By  S.  H-  BROOKS..  3; 

COTTdOE  BUILDING.  By  C.  BRUCE  aLLEN  1 , 

FOUND.ATION8  and  CONCRETE  WclRK^.  By  E.  DOBSON  1 ' 
DICnONARY  of  TERMS  in  ARCHITECTURE,  Ac.  By 

K-HUNI',  FR.9 ; S 

BINTS  to  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS.  By  WIOHTWiCK  and 

OUILLaU.ME 3 

PRACTICAL  BRICKLAYING.  By  ADaM  HAMMOND  ..  1 

PLUMBING.  ByW.p.  BUCHAN : 3 

BUILDERS'  and  CONTRACTORS'  FRIUR  BOOK  for  1677..  3 
TIMBER  IMPORTERS'  aud  BUlLDBRs'  GUIDE.  By 

ORANDY S 

CARPENTRY  and  JOINERY.  By  TREDGOLD  and  TARN  3 

DESCRIPriVB  PL.tTES  to  tba  above,  4ta 6 

HOUSE  PAINTING,  ORAINlNu,  MaKBLINO,  and  SIGN 

WRITING.  By  ELLIS  A.DAVfUsON  5 

QUANTITIES  and  MEASUREMENTS:  With  Rule*  for 

Abatractlng,  Ac.  By  A.  C BEATON 1 

Complete  Liataof  WEALE'S  SERIES,  now  compriRitig  near) 
300  WORKS  In  SCIENCE  and  EDUCATION,  poit-free  on  appllcatM 
London  : CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7.  Statlonera'  Hall-court,  ^ 


WESTMINSTER  IttPROVEMENTS- 
Juat  puhlisbeO,  size  3:  Incbe'  by  25  1-vbee,  price  Sn. 

A PLAN  of  the  PROPOSED  NEV 

STREETS  from  TOTTEN  HAM-COURT  RDAU  to  CHARINC 
CROSS,  and  from  REQENT  CIHCUn  lo  NEW  OXFORD  S I'KEBl 
aud  to  CHARING-UROSS  ; showing  clearly  in  colour  ibe  properk 
wbicb  U intended  by  ibe  Board  of  Worka  u>  tie  removed. 

Compiled  from  the  depoelt-d  plana 
T.  PETTITT  A CO  I’nuleis  and  Lilbogranhere,  22  and  23 
Frltb-acreet,  Suhn,  Louduu,  W. 


The  “BUILDER,”  Six  vols.  well  bound, 26s 

Henry  Lexlou'*  “BUILDING  CONSTROeTIONa,"  ncarl 
100  Urge  folding  pln'ea,  bound  In  Atla*  folio,  £8*.— J.  WILSON,  < 
Cavendub-atreel,  MaucbBslet. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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Miscellanea 


Architectural  Precautions  against  the  Eff'ect 
of  Earthgualce, 


HE  commencement  of  the 
present  session  of  the 
Institntion  of  Civil  Engi. 
neers  has  been  marked 
by  a disenssion  on  the 
anbjeot  of  the  light- 
honses  recently  erected 
in  Japan,  in  pnrsnance 
of  the  treaties  which 
opened  the  ports  of  that 
country  toEnropean  com- 
merce.  The  information 
brought  before  the  Inati- 
tution,  both  on  the  report 
of  Mr.  Brunton,  C.E., 
and  orally  by  several 
speakers,  was  of  con- 
siderable value  to  persons 
interested  in  arohiteoture,  not 
only  as  relating  to  the  special 
contrivances  adopted  for  lighting 
the  Japanese  coasts,  but  still 
further,  as  raising  the  wider  question 
of  the  most  advisable  course  to  be 
pursued,  by  the  architect  or  by  the 
engineer,  for  escaping  from  the  disastrous 
effects  of  earthquake  on  the  structures 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  erect. 

It  may  be  said,  at  the  first  glance,  that  the 
builders  of  Great  Britain  are  happily  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  any  practical  study  of  the 
phecomeca  of  earthquakes,  or  of  the  methods 
best  suited  to  avoid  their  destruotive  effects. 
Such  a narrow  creed,  however,  is  altogether  un. 
worthy  of  the  present  state  of  the  art  and  science  i 
Df  arohiteoture.  Not  only  so,  but  it  is  calculated 
JO  place  the  student  who  should  unfortunately 
idopt  it  at  a very  serious  disadvantage  as  regards 
ais  contemporaries  and  possible  competitors. 
Even  in  Great  Britain,  safety  from  earthquaki 
jan  by  no  means  be  pronounced  to  be  absolute. 
tVhilo  certaindistricts  of  the  earth, marked  by  the 
occurrence  of  numerous  volcanic  vents  for  the 
jentral  fire,  are  the  natural  homes  of  earthquake, 
10  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  can  be  pointed 
jut  which  does  not  bear  marks  of  having  been, 
it  one  period  or  another,  subjected  to  physical 
oonvolaiou.  In  our  own  country  the  geological 
leriod  immediately  following  the  deposit  of  the 
jrit.atones  which  form  the  latest  member  of  the 
•oal  measures  appears  to  have  beeu  eminently 
listinguished  by  the  number  and  violence  of  the 
ihooka  which  have  rent  and  shivered  the  rocks 
n every  direction.  In  historic  times  we  have 
lumerous  examples  of  the  sudden  re-awaking 
)f  a long.silent  volcano,  and  of  successive 
leriods  of  seismatio  rest  and  motion  ocourring 
n various  localities.  Four  or  five  years  ago  a 
rerj  sensible  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  in 
nany  counties  of  England.  It  did,  so  far  as  we 
ire  aware,  no  actual  damage.  Bub  it  gave  to 
hose  persons  who  have  experienced  the  effects 
f earthquake  in  other  parts  of  the  world  a very 
liaagreeable  hint  as  to  what  would  have  been 


the  effect  of  the  shook  if  but  a little  exaggerated. 
If  such  a shock  of  earthquake  were  to  occur  in 
London  as  the  writer  of  those  lines  has  expe- 
rienced in  Italy,  an  observer  from  Higbgate-hill 
would  see  that  part  of  the  panorama  which 
oompriees  the  great  province  covered  with  build, 
ings  suddenly  obsoured  by  a cloud  of  dust.  As 
that  cloud  subsided,  he  would  look  down  on 
where  London  had  been.  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
owing  not  only  to  the  science  of  Wren,  but  to 
his  unusual  regard  to  stability,  might  outlast  the 
shock.  We  cannot  name  any  other  building  that 
occurs  to  us  as  at  all  likely  to  do  so.  Such  an 
event,  no  doubt,  is  improbable.  So,  it  might 
have  been  said  beforehand,  was  the  Great  Fire  of 
1666.  Improbable  in  a high  degree,  we  quite 
admit  and  believe  it  to  be.  But  no  one  can  say 
that  it  is  impossible  j or  that  it  might  not  occur 
at  any  moment.  A long-continued  steadiness  of 
the  barometer  at  its  maximum  height  is  noted 
in  Italy  to  be  a precursor  of  earthquake.  In 
England  we  are  without  any  notion  or  idea  of 
the  existence  of  any  premonitory  signs. 

But  apart  from  a chance  which  ranks  so  low 
in  the  scale  of  probability  that  many  a practical 
man  may  think  that  he  can  afford  to  despise  it, 
there  is  a sound  reason  why  this  subject  should 
form  a part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  English 
architect.  Bow  is  he  to  know  that  his  services 
will  be  in  demand  in  Bogland  alone  ? The 
world  is  a wide  field,  and  there  is  no  corner  of  it 
from  which  a demand  for  snob  professional  aid 
as  England  can  furnish  may  not  at  any  moment 
oome.  Frequently  such  demands  do  arise.  We 
are  at  this  moment  sending  out  a professor  of 
arohiteoture  for  the  university  of  Yokohama. 
This  gentleman  will  find  himself  confronted  with 
the  same  capricious  and  terrible  force  which  has 
alarmed — and  very  j ostly  alarmed — Mr.  Brunton. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  it  is  not  a mere  matter  of 
fanciful  and  impractical  theory  which  is  in  ques- 
tion, but  a grave  point  of  practice  on  which  it  is 
of  no  small  importance  that  all  available  in- 
formation should  be  duly  collected  and  arranged. 

Mr.  Brunton  has  not  been  able  to  discover 
that  any  definite  record  bas  been  kept  of  the 
ooourrence  of  earthquakes  in  Japan,  nor  could  he 
obtain  any  data  as  to  the  localities  most  snbjeot 
to  these  disturbances.  It  is,  however,  he  says, 
well  known  that  slight  shocks  are  of  frequent 
oocnrrence,  and  that  during  the  present  oentury 
fifteen  shocks  of  a destructive  character  have 
been  experienced.  The  palace  of  the  Emperor 
at  Kioto  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1828,  as  were  most  of  the  temples  with  which 
that  oity  abounded.  In  1816,  in  the  province  of 
Shiuano,  on  the  west  coast,  the  earth  swallowed 
up  eighteen  honses,  5,000  dwellings  being  at  the 
same  time  destroyed.  The  most  recent  destruc- 
tive  earthquake,  in  the  year  1855,  was  chiefly 
felt  at  Yedo.  The  trembling  of  the  earth  con- 
tinned  for  a month;  eighty-seven  shocks  oc- 
curred; and  about  120,000  lives  were  supposed 
to  have  been  lost  on  the  occasion. 

The  methods  hitherto  employed  fer  ensuring, 
as  far  as  practicable,  safety  for  human  life  on 
the  oocnrrence  of  serious  earthquakes  may  be 


. said  to  be  three.  Of  these  the  first,  indeed,  can 
scarcely  be  called  an  architectural  method,  since 
it  consists  in  the  absence  of  anything  worthy  to 
be  called  an  architectnral  straotnre.  To  the 
dweller  in  a tent,  an  earthquake  has  little  more 
of  terror,  as  far  as  the  overthrow  of  his  dwelling 
is  concerned,  than  a tempest  or  violent  storm  of 
wind.  And  in  many  diatriots  where  earthquakes 
are  frequent,  where  the  exigencies  of  climate  are 
less  severe  than  in  our  northern  latitudes,  and 
where  nature  furnishes  in  the  bamboo,  and  other 
species  of  grasses  and  of  reeds,  an  abundant 
material  for  a sort  of  basket-work  but,  there 
exist  thousauds  of  dwellings  the  overthrow  of 
which  would  prove  but  a temporary  iucouvenienco 
to  their  inhabitauts.  Fire,  in  fact,  is  a more 
formidable  enemy  to  such  bamboo  camps  than 
earthqnake  itself.  It  is  true  that  fire  is  often, 
in  SQch  places,  a consequence  of  earthquake. 
A more  directly  structural  method  baa  been 
adopted  in  other  cases,  with  considerable  ad. 
vantage.  It  consists  in  the  use  of  timber,  so 
framed  together  as  to  be  adequate  to  withstand 
a considerable  amount  of  movement.  When  we 
ooDsider  the  violent  shocks  to  which  a sea-going 
vessel  is  exposed  in  a storm,  it  becomes  pretty 
evident  that  a structore  like  that  adopted  'oy  the 
naval  arohiteot  might  be  so  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses  of  a dwelling-house  as  to  give  as  much 
safety  to  the  occupier,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
actual  opening  of  the  ground  beneath  his  feet, 
as  is  experienced  by  the  navigator  of  a well- 
found  ship  in  a gale.  We  cannot  cite  any  example 
of  the  fall  carrying  out  of  this  principle ; but 
the  use  of  timber,  more  or  less  carefully  framed, 
BO  as  to  obtain  a certain  degree  of  elasticity  and 
tensile  strength  for  the  structure,  is  by  no  means 
uncommon. 

The  third  method  is  that  which  was  adopted 
by  our  great  masters  in  the  art  of  building,  the 
Roman  architects  and  engineers,  and  which  is 
to  this  day  pursued  by  their  descendants  and 
heirs,  the  architects  of  Italy.  It  consists  in 
giving  great  weight  and  solidity  to  all  straotural 
works.  Foundations  are  made  deep  and  wide 
and  the  lower  portions  of  the  walls  of  great 
houses  are  at  least  9 ft.  or  10  ft.  thick.  The 
whole  process  of  building  is  carried  on  with  an 
eye  to  the  probable  occurrenoe  of  earthquakes ; 
and  mansions  are  oaloulated  to  last  for  a oentury 
without  any  substantial  repairs.  The  wisdom 
of  this  course  we  see  written  on  the  facade  of 
some  of  the  most  important  buildings  in  Italy, 
in  a handwriting  that  admits  of  no  mistake. 
Thus  the  Royal  Palace  of  Caserta,  a brick 
building,  is  seamed  in  more  than  one  place  by 
irregular  vertical  cracks,  which  somewhat  mar 
the  noble  effect  of  the  design.  But  these  oraoks 
are  so  many  proofs  that  the  architect  of  the 
palace  was  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  his  task. 
They  are  so  many  records  of  earthquakes,  and 
denote  the  action  of  a force  mighty  enough  to 
shake  that  massive  building,  and  even  to  rend  its 
walls  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  but  yet  iuade- 
quate  to  overthrow  its  compact  and  well- 
balanced  structure.  Mr.  Abernetby,  vlce-presi- 
dent  of  the  Institntion  of  Civil  Engineers,  well 
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remarked,  in  the  courEe  of  the  discuBsion,  that 
he  waa  of  opinion  that  weight  auo  soiidity,  and 
not  slightness  of  Btructnre,  were  best  adapted 
to  meet  sbuoks  of  earthquake.  The  example 
which  he  cited,  however,  was  not  happy.  He 
referred  to  the  great  aquedoot  from  Cintra  to 
Lisbon,  which  at  one  point  is  at  least  250  ft.  in 
height,  and  which  lay  within  the  zone  of  the 
great  earthquake  that  destroyed  many  of  the 
principal  buildings  of  the  city  in  1755.  This 
strnctnre  was,  however,  nuinjured,  and  remains 
intact  to  the  present  cay.  We  have  not  under 
band  any  drawing  of  the  noble  aqueduct,  nor 
are  wo  aware  whether  one  is  accessible  in  this 
country.  But  from  personal  recollection,  not 
only  of  its  appearance  as  viewed  from  a distance, 
bat  of  a careful  observation  of  the  structure,  we 
should  say  that  its  chief  characteristic  was  its 
extraordinary  and  fairy.like  iightnees.  Not, 
indeed,  that  it  is  to  that  that  it  owes  its  safety. 
The  traces — to  this  honr  unobliterated — of  the 
great  earthquake  of  Lisbon  are  extraordinarily 
instructive.  They  show,  in  a manner  else- 
where onparallelcd,  tha  effect  of  geological 
formation  in  transmitting  or  obstructing  the 
shook  of  the  earthquake  wave.  The  city 
of  Lisbon  and  its  immediate  vicinity  cover  the 
lines  of  junction  of  four  geological  formations. 
These  are,  the  fossiliferons  clays  and  marls 
known  as  the  Almada  beds  ; a thick  stratum  of 
sandj  basalt;  and  limestone.  The  destructive 
effect  of  the  earthquake  was  so  limited  by  the 
differently  transmitting  qualities  of  these  several 
strata,  that  a geological  map  might  be  made 
simply  from  noting  the  various  degrees  of 
demolition  experienced  by  different  parts  of  the 
city.  The  lines  of  demarcation  run  sharply 
athwart  the  streets,  and  one  building  remained 
nninjored  within  a few  yards  of  another  that  was 
overthrown.  Everything  that  stood  on  the 
Almada  bods,  it  is  said,  was  destroyed.  The 
buildings  on  the  basalt  suffered  next.  Those  on 
the  sand,  comprising  the  beautiful  and  elaborately 
decorated  ohuEoh  of  St.  Geronimo  (giving  the 
name  from  memory)  was  but  little  injured,  one  or 
two  of  the  pinnacles  or  crowns  of  the  canopy 
work  of  the  interior  only  having  been  thrown 
down.  The  buildings  on  the  limestone,  of  which 
the  Cintra  aqueduct  was  the  principal,  were  abac- 
lately  uninjured.  Such,  atleost,  waa  the  acconnt 
given  to  the  writer  on  the  spot ; which  was  in 
perfect  aooordauoe  with  the  distribution  of  the 
still  unrepaired  ruins,  and  with  the  intact  state 
of  the  slender  and  lofty  piers  and  arches  of  the 
viaduct. 

The  employment  of  iron,  it  is  evident,  promises 
to  the  architect  a stability  which  he  wonld  vainly 
seek  either  from  timber  or  from  masonry.  He 
can  combine,  by  a proper  use  of  Iron,  the  tensile 
resistance  of  a timber  framework  with  the 
massive  solidity  of  a structure  of  masonry. 
Even  light  iron  framework  has  been  adopted 
with  perfect  success  in  Pern,  where  earthquakes 
are  as  frequent  and  as  formidable  as  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  At  Pisco,  a small  town  on  the 
coast  of  Peru,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sea 
with  a heavy  surf,  there  was  erected,  about 
twenty. live  years  ago,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Woods,  a light  wrought-iron  pier,  with  screw 
piles,  extending  2,400  ft.  out  into  the  sea.  Six 
or  more  years  ago  a great  carthqa^k0  occurred, 
by  which  the  city  of  Arica  was  overwhelmed. 
A wave  of  the  sea  rushed  into  the  town,  carry- 
ing  with  it  a gun-brig,  which  it  left  high  and 
dry  half  a mile  inshore.  The  movement  of  the 
pier  was  so  severe  that  persons  could  not  stand 
steadily  on  its  platform  during  n shock;  but  the 
structure  suffered  no  injury  whatever  from  the 
violence  undergone.  Again,  at  Payta,  also  on 
the  coast  of  Peru,  the  same  engineer  mentioned 
a building  consisting  of  light  iron  framework, 
lined  with  wood,  which  had  been  in  existence 
twenty.five  or  thirty  years,  after  sustaining  every 
shock  that  bad  occurred  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

For  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  stability  of 
lighthouse  apparatus,  an  expedient,  differing  from 
either  of  the  above,  has  been  adopted,  Expe 
ritnee  has  not  yet  been  obtained  either  in  con- 
firmation or  in  coodemnation  of  the  plan,  and  it 
will  be  very  interesting  to  learn  the  result  of  its 
application.  Messrs.  Stevenson  having  been 
asked  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  give  advice  as 
to  the  establishment  of  a lighthouse  system  on 
the  coast  of  Japan,  were  recommended  by  the 
Elder  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House,  who  also 
had  been  ooneolted  nn  the  subject  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  to  introduce  wbat  was  termed  an 
•' Aseismatic”  arrangement  for  the  protection  of 
ihe  holophotal  reflectors,  which  were  considered 
the  safest  apparatus  that  could  be  employed. 


(Ant  aeismatic  would  have  been  a more  correct 
^jective  to  use.)  The  reflector.frame  and 
machine  rest  on  a table  or  platform,  containing 
three  cups  or  hollow  spaces  of  bell  metal, equally 
dividing  the  circumference  of  the  platform, 
which  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a railway 
turn-table.  A lower  platform,  resting  on  beams 
framed  to  the  foundation  of  the  building,  supports 
three  oorreeponding  cups,  and  spherical  balls  of 
bell  metal  are  introduced  between  each  pair  of 
cups,  BO  that  free  motion  of  the  upper  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  apparatus  is  admitted  within 
a limited  range. 

It  proved,  indeed,  in  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Brunton,  that  however  admirably  the  play  thus 
given  to  the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus  may  be 
calculated  to  preserve  it  from  injury  by  the 
shook  of  an  earthquake,  sooh  free  motion  oc- 
casions, at  other  times,  inconvenient  resnlts. 
Thus,  a person  stepping  on  to  one  of  the  aaeis- 
matio  tables,  for  the  purpose  of  trimming  or 
cleaning  the  lamps,  causes  the  upper  part  to 
roll  to  such  an  extent  that  the  lamps  become 
deranged;  and  in  the  case  of  revolving  lights, 
the  regular  motion  of  the  clockwork  machinery 
is  destroyed.  The  consequence  was  that  from  a 
dislike  to  the  nnsteadiness  of  the  apparatus  the 
Japanese  manager  of  the  lighthouse  secured  the 
joint  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  acting.  With  the 
apparatus  in  this  condition,  the  only  recorded 
shock  of  earthquake  which  has  affected  any  of 
the  lights  occurred  at  Segami,  which  is  lighted 
by  twenty. one  holophotal  reflectors.  This  shook 
threw  all  the  lamp. glasses  out  of  their  places, 
and  disarranged  the  working  of  the  machine,  sn 
that  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  efBoaoy  of 
the  apparatus  under  the  oiroamstances  for  which 
it  was  designed  was  lost.  As  earthquakes  do 
not  usually  give  any  definite  forewarning  of 
their  approach,  it  is  evident  that  any  apparatus 
which  is  not  in  a constant  state  of  readiness  for 
action  most  be  entirely  unavailing  when  a shock 
actually  ocours. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Stevenson,  the 
engineers  to  the  Commissioners  of  Northern 
Lights,  that  the  tables  may  be  rendered  less  sen- 
sitive, without  being  actually  incapable  of 
motion.  To  determine  the  proper  degree  of 
sensitiveness  would  be  a matter  of  considerable 
difficulty ; and  that  the  more  so  as  the  exact 
proportion  desirable  must  partly  depend  on  the 
violence  of  the  shock  to  be  resisted.  An  earth, 
quake  has  recently  displaced  the  glass  cylinders 
of  the  twenty.one  reflector  lamps  at  the  Tsuru- 
gisaki  lighthouse.  These  merely  stood  on  their 
bases,  and  were  not  supported  in  any  other 
way.  This  earthquake,  though  apparently  less 
severe  than  some  previously  experienced,  had  a 
peculiar  motion.  It  turned  the  upper  six  or  seven 
courses  of  the  stonework  of  one  of  the  chimneys 
of  the  keeper’s  house, — a column  of  ashlar 
masonry  about  2 ft.  by  3 feet,  and  10  ft.  high, — 
half  round,  and  left  it  in  a position  diagonal  to 
the  lower  part,  without  other  fracture  or  die- 
placement.  It  is  evident  that  the  enp-and- 
ball  arrangement  would  be  entirely  unfitted 
to  meet  a twisting  motion  of  this  nature,  the 
effect  of  which  would  very  probably  be  to  throw 
the  upper  cups  entirely  off  the  balls,  and  thus  to 
bring  the  two  tables  into  close  but  irregular  con- 
tact.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  movement  of  the 
earthquake  wave  is  not  one  of  which  the  elements 
can  be  anticipated,  any  more  than  the  time  of 
occnrrence.  The  sensation  experienced  during 
an  earthquake  shock  is  indescribable.  The 
bravest  persons,  on  their  first  experience  of  the 
terrific  force,  are  struck  with  a profound  awe, 
and  frequently  with  over-mastering  terror, 
requires  some  experience  of  the  phenomenon  to 
ba  able  in  any  way  to  analyse  the  seneatioi  s 
produced  ; and  when  this  experience  is  attained, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  vary  greatly  on  diffe- 
rent occasions.  Pendent  bodies,  such  as  a large 
chandelier  in  the  midst  of  a lofty  apartment, 
tbns  become  temporary  seismographs,  or  iudi- 
oitora  both  of  the  force  and  of  the  direction  of 
the  shock.  If  sufficient  presence  of  mind  be 
retained  to  mark  the  direction  in  which  each 
a body  swings  some  idea  will  be  formed  of  the 
direction  of  ibe  motion  caused  by  the  shook,  which 
again  is  distinct  from  the  direction  in  which  the 
shock  travels.  Mr.  Brunton  quotes  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Mallet,  in  his  history  of  the  Neapolitan 
earthquake  of  1857,  as  to  the  twisting  move, 
ment  that  then  obtained.  Certainly  the  oscil 
latory  movement  above  remarked  was  most 
apparent  during  that  very  formidable  eartbqnakp. 
A solid  t«  rrace,  provided  with  an  iron  balcony, 
rocked  during  the  principal  shock  like  a ship  at 
sea,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  move  across  it  in 
order  to  cling  to  the  railing.  Perhaps  the  best 


illustration  of  the  variety  of  movement  occa- 
sioned  by  the  earthquake  wave  may  be  obtained 
atohing  the  undulations  of  a field  of  oats 
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a strong  wind.  Each  panicle  of  the  corn  is 
mited  to  a certain  area  of  movement,  both  vor. 
tical  and  horizontal,  and  constantly  returns  to 
its  normal  place.  But  within  these  limits  every 
possible  variation  of  nndulatoiy  play  may  be  ob- 
served. So  it  is,  we  think  there  is  no  doubt,  in 
arthqnakes.  There  is  a transmitted  shock, 
more  like  that  of  the  induction  coil  of  the  electro 
magnet  than  anything  else,  which  is  probably 
not  of  a physical  but  of  an  electric  nature.  But 
this  is  accompanied  by  a true  physical  move- 
ment of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  sometimes 
tremulous,  such  as  that  which  is  felt  in  the 
vicinity  of  a rapid  and  heavy  railway  train,  some- 
times twisting,  as  proved  by  the  behaviour  of 
bnildings,  sometimes  more  sensibly  elevating  and 
depressing,  like  that  of  a ship  at  sea;  sometimes 
backward  and  forward,  the  effect  of  which  is  not 
unfrequently  marked  by  the  opening  of  chasms 
the  ground.  These  chasms  usnally  re-close, 
but  not  always.  In  the  oese  of  rifts  in  walls 
they  often  open  to  a distance  of  inobes,  or  even 
of  feet,  and  then  return  to  their  former  position, 
leaving  only  a thin  crack.  With  all  these 
phenomena  on  record,  and  well  known  to  have 
occurred  in  various  great  earthquakes,  it  cer- 
tainly seems  to  ua  that  an  aseismatio  joint  is 
a contrivance  only  likely  to  have  been  invented 
by  persons  who  have  bad  no  actual  experience 
of  the  most  terrible  phenomenon  that  imperils 
the  works  and  the  life  of  man,  and  that,  not  un- 
freqnently,  seems  for  the  moment  almost  to 
deprive  him  of  the  use  of  reason. 

In  countries  liable  to  earthqnakes  it  is  the 
replica,  or  return  shook,  which  is  the  most 
dreaded.  This  may  either  arise  from  the  fact 
that  the  first  shock  is  unexpected,  and  awakens  a 
terror  which  is  augmented  by  the  expectation  of 
its  return  ; or  by  the  ciroomstanee  that  the  bond 
of  buildings  is  often  broken,  or  the  balance 
shaken,  by  the  first  shook,  and  thus  downWl 
naturally  follows  on  a second  disturbance.  It  is 
much  to  be  doubted  that  the  return  shook  is 
ordinarily  the  means  of  replacing  any  point  in 
the  position  from  which  it  is  thrown  by  th^first, 
although  this  may  sometimes  be  the  case.  _ Expe- 
rience would  rather  lead  to  the  oonolnsion  that 
the  return  shook  is  mainly  an  electric  pheno- 
menon, somewhat  comparable  to  the  transmission 
of  the  return  electric  current  through  a cable, 
and  that  the  physical  tremulous  movement  is 
nearly  identical  in  the  shock  and  in  the  replica. 
In  the  first  and  most  formidable  shook  of  the 
Neapolitan  earthquakes  of  1857  there  was  no 
appreciable  replica,  but  a continnous  motion, 
commencing  quietly,  attaining  a very  terrific 
intensity,  and  gradually  decreasing.  It  is 
difficult  to  minute  the  duration  of  such  a pheno- 
menon,  but  it  allowed  time  to  exchange  a few 
words  intended  to  tranquilise  an  invalid,  to  walk 
across  a large  room,  out  on  to  a terrace,  and 
then  to  cling  for  some  little  time  to  the  balcony. 
This  great  shock  only  threw  down  a few  stones 
in  well-built  Naples.  In  Calabria  it  was  most 
destructive ; and  is  said  to  have  destroyed 
30,000  persons. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  architecture  of 
Japan  appears  to  have  been  to  oonstruettbe  houses 
with  a degree  of  elastic  tensile  strength, 
qaate  to  resist  the  oscillatory  movement  caused 
by  earthquakes.  The  bouses  are  oonstructed 

with  a light  wooden  framework,  witbont  diagonal 

struts  or  ties  of  any  kind.  The  roofs  are  heavy, 
and  the  nprighta  which  support  them  are 
mortised  into  horizontal  beams  at  the  top  and 
the  bottom.  They  are  designed  to  have  a 
maximom  of  elasticity,  and  may  be  moved 
the  vertical  to  a considerable  extent  withont 
destruction.  Mr.  Brunton  questions  tho  efficacy 
of  this  mode  of  structure  in  resisting  sever© 
earthquakes,  but  statistical  data  on  the  subject 
are  desirable.  Professor  Palmieri,  of  Naples, 
probably  tha  most  experienced  earthquake  ob- 
server  in  the  world,  lays  down  the  rule  that 
although  solidity  and  strength  in  a building 
do  not  afford  perfect  protection  against  earth- 
quake, they  yet  render  absolute^  overthrow 
almost  impossible.  Such  an  opinion  is  very 
supported  by  the  phenomena  that  may  be 
witnessed  at  Resina,  Portici,  and  other  places  on 
the  foot  of  Vesuvius  after  any  of  the  earthquakes 
which,  in  that  volcanic  neighbourhood,  are  so 
frequent  and  so  severe.  The  people  fly  from 
their  rent  bouses,  but  return  in  a few  days  and 
solder  up  the  cracks  with  masociy  and  cement. 
Overthrow  is  extremely  rare  in  this  vicinity,  and 
the  lava  and  ashes  of  the  volcano  have  proved 
more  destrnotive,  since  the  date  of  the  Christian 
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than  earfchqoate.  In  Basilicata,  on  thp 
ler  hani3,  this  terrible  phenomenon  eeeina  to 
c'e  its  cradle,  and  absolate  demolition  is  a 
ll  known  ooonrrenoe.  All  the  experience  that 
ha7e  been  able  to  collect  indicates  the  pi  o- 
ety  of  the  use  of  iron  framework  by  way  of 
isting  the  t-hocks  of  earthquake.  We  oaniiot 
1 prepoBsesst-d  in  favour  of  sach  an  expedient 
the  “ aseiematio  joint.” 


BILL  TO  PREVENT  THE  PAYMENT  OF 
ILLICIT  COMMISSIONS. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  a Bill  to  be 
;itled  “ An  Act  to  make  the  receiving  of 
ibes  by  Agents  criminal,”  has  been  privately 
iwn ; and  before  long  it  may  engage  the 
ention  of  Parliament.  Worked  up  from  a 
;tch  made  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  in 
letter  to  the  Times,  of  January  3rd  last, 
purport  is  to  render  criminal  what  many 
aeat  people  now  consider  to  be  merely  un. 
itlemanlike  and  venial;  bub  which  the 
iamble  of  the  draft  Bill  describes  as  illegal 
3 dishonest.  In  fact,  as  a law  newspaper 
d,  with  some  little  nairetJ,  in  its  “Current 
pics”  of  a few  weeks  ago,  it  is  proposed  to 
lata  a new  crime.  We  hear  that  the  classes 
people  to  be  operated  upon  are  agents,  clerks, 
servants;  and  we  believe  that  it  is  the  inten. 

Q of  certain  well-meaning  individuals  to  sub. 
j to  the  House  of  Commons  a proposal  that  if 
z one  of  these  receives,  or  tries  to  obtain,  or 
)ra  money  or  other  valnable  consideration, 
ioh  may  fairly  be  styled  a bye-commission  or 
be,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  misdemeanour,  and 
fined  ; on  a second  conviction,  he  eball  be 
ale  to  imprisonment  even  with  hard  labour, 

I in  any  case  the  amount  of  the  bye-com. 
jsion  shall  be  refunded  to  the  employer  out 
the  fine  to  be  paid  by  the  agent,  clerk,  or 
vanb.  The  clauses  rednoed  to  the  level  of 
er  than  a legal  ondierstanding  are  something 
ihe  following  effect : — 

Iny  agent  who  without  the  consent  of  his 
ncipal  receives  money  from  another  person  in 
peob  of  any  dealing  between  the  latter  and 
principal  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanour, 
kny  person  who  gives  money  to  the  aaent  of 
>ther  in  respect  of  any  dealing  with  the 
ncipal  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  principal 
ice  the  amoant  given  to  the  agent  as  well  as 
» costs  of  recovery  in  the  County  Court. 

[f  either  briber  or  bribee  gives  information  of 
t bribe,  the  Court  shall  be  bound  to  act  upon  it 
i the  evidence  shall  not  be  used  against  the 
ormer, 

fhe  words  “agent”  and  “principal  or 
ployer”  are  defined,  and  made  to  apply  even 
her  Majesty’s  oivil  and  military  servants, 
rha  subject  of  “ Bye-Commissions  or  Bribes  ” 

3 so  fully  discussed  in  our  number  of  January 
•h  last,  that  little  is  left  for  us  to  say  in  regard 
,t.  The  genera!  priuciple,  or  want  of  principle, 
ereby  such  bribes  are  given  and  accepted  is 
old  as  history  ; and  its  condemnation,  in  our 
n particular  branch  of  the  community,  is  as 
. as  VitrnviuB,  The  indignation  recently 
)wa  by  those  architects  who  wero  decoyed 
o print  by  certain  anonymous  letters,  was 
Jed  upon  the  natural  feeling  that  it  is  unjust 
visit  a whole  profession  with  the  suspicion 
ioh  the  tagrag  and  bobtail  do,  so  it  is  con- 
sntly  affirmed,  arouse.  We  repeat,  for  it  is 
Jly  no  exaggeration,  that  one-half  of  the  world 
58  not  know  how  the  other  half  lives;  and  it 
ilmost  equally  certain  that  at  least  a part  of 
ooiety"  is  utterly  unoonsoious  of  much,  with, 
b using  hard  words,  that  goes  on  in  its  very 
dst.  Iq  spite  of  softening  and  improving  and 
nlburing,”  human  nature  retains  its  attributes; 
d in  our  own  time,  in  the  face  of  special 
[islation, 

“ Two  or  three  visi's  end  two  or  three  bows, 

Two  or  three  civil  things,  two  or  three  vow?,” 

II  accomplish  as  mnoh  as  it  effected  in  the 
ys  of  Swift,  and  probably  in  the  time  ot 
con,  or  in  even  “ merrie  England  ” of  the 
ddle  ages.  It  is  neither  desirable  nor  necessary 
it  everybody  should  know  everything  tbaf 
erybocly  else  does,  says,  or  thinks, — at  least,  not 
)re  than  the  newer  newspapers  feel  it  their 
ty  to  imp-irt  to  the  public  generally.  We 
mit,  ourselves,  a radical  indisposition  to  stir 
iddy  water,  even  in  the  hope  that  some  one 
e will  come  forward  to  clarify  it.  That  the 
lotioe  of  paying  and  receiving  commissions,: 
en  sub  rosd,  is  habitual  we  are  forced  to 
Ueve,  for  how  otherwise  could  many  people  in 


" the  world,”  and  holding  high  their  heads, 
maintain  the  position  they  do?  That  it  is 
the  practice  of  an  hiteota  and  builders  jointly 
• ngaged  upon  works  of  construction  to  demand 
aud  offer  illicit  payments  we  do  eot  believe  ; at 
li'ast,  we  are  entirely  ii  norant  of  it.  Yet  it  wou'd 
he  nffHctafion  and  an  injustice  to  our  Immediate 
oolleagnes  to  turn  a deaf  ear  to  the  hints  and 
iunaendos  of  known  contractors,  even  though  just 
a taiut  of  Jealousy  and  impatienco  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  control  them,  may  help  to  point 
insinuation,  or  provoke  the  “ would  an  I dared,” 
which  often  does  more  harm  than  any  direot 
charge  or  special  accusation.  That  the  praotioe 
existed  among  inferior  men  of  business  before 
the  luptitute  of  British  Arohifeots  was  founded, 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  we  know  very  well ; 
but  in  those  days  the  profession  was  com- 
posed  of  a different  class  of  men  to  that  which  , 
largely  fills  its  ranks  at  the  present  time.  That  ■ 
people  who  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  the 
pros  aud  cons,  of  the  question  believe  that  it  is  still 
generally  carried  on  is  also  unfortunately  certain  ; 
and  their  excuse  may  be  found  in  such  a circular 
as  the  following,  which  is  printed  in  excellent 
type,  and  upon  cream-laid  note-paper  of  a highly 
effective  appearance.  Thus : — 


Importsut  to  Architects  and  Surveyors. 


J.  eickE, 

BUILDER,  DECORATOR,  and  AUCTIONEER, 
29.  TOWNSHEND  ROAD, 

St.  John’s  v\ood,  N.W., 

Begs  respectfully  to  state  thnt  he  allows  10  per 
cent,  dineouni  for  all  work  iotroduced  to  his  Office 
for  Kuil'iins;8,  Decorations,  or  Rep^tirs,  and  hslf 
the  Cumtnission  on  Auciiua  Sales  and  Levies  for 
Bents. 


AU  that  we  know  about  this  enterprising,  if 
not  seductive,  tradesman,  with  an  un-English 
cognomen,  is  that  his  name  is  in  the  Post-office 
Directory,  and  that  his  circular  is  in  our  posses- 
sion.  We  are  told  that  other  equally  “ira- 
portant”  offrrs  are  constantly  made  to  archi- 
teots,  and  the  deduotiou  is  that  they  are 
snm-timoa  accepted.  Otherwise,  it  is  urged, 
they  would  be  resented,  and  the  delinquent 
would  be  called  to  account.  But  the  fact  is, 
so  many  “ important”  announcements  are  now 
received  through  the  post  that  printed  circulars 
are  usually  consigned  to  the  waste-paper  basket 
without  being  looked  at;  aud,  if  a few  people 
do  read  them,  and  if  they  do  feel  indignation 
at  the  receipt  of  such  circulars  as  the  one  we 
publish,  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  world 
suffices  to  prevent  them  making  an  exhibition 
of  it.  One  does  not  resent  the  inj  unction, 
“Thou  shalt  not  steal,”  as  a personal  implioa- 
tion  that  one  is  capable  of  so  doing.  Nevertbe- 
less,  in  presence  of  the  train  of  possibilities 
which  such  a circular  carries  to  the  minds  of 
diffident  individuals,  it  is  impossible  to  think 
that  a little  praotioal  legislation  beating  upon 
the  subject  is  either  uncalled  for  or  premature. 

There  is,  however,  a weak  point  of  profes- 
siooal  practice  which  Parliament  cannot  touch, 
even  if  it  succeeded  in  understanding  the  advan. 
tages  and  disadvantages  attending  it.  This 
vveak  point,  by  custom,  carelessness,  and  an 
innate  desire  to  leave  things  alone,  can  become, 
if  it  have  not  already  become,  a serions  blot 
upon  the  good  fame  of  praotitioners ; and  very 
often  from  the  laudable  desire  to  believe 
that  all  men  are  what  they  ought  to  be, 
rather  than  what  they  are.  Though  no  legal 
enactments  suffice  to  make  people  virtuous, 
bodies  of  men  can  be  made  to  feel  the  expediency 
of  doing  what  is  right  in  the  eyes  of  the 
majority;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  that  majority, 
in  the  case  of  the  architectural  profession, 
should  not  be  a virtuous  one.  The  R->yal  Inati- 
tute  of  British  Architects  is  a chartered  society  ; 
freed  of  cliquism,  and  above  the  suspicion  of 
jobbery,  it  can  impose  rules  upon  its  own 
members  which  outsiders  and  the  public  will 
ultimately  appreciate.  Bub  to  do  this  it  must 
be  more  serious  in  its  doings  and  aspirations 
than  it  is.  Proposals  for  its  improvement  have 
been  disonssed  this  week,  and  these  are  coached 
in  practical  terms.  As  we  have  already  ex- 
plained more  than  once,  every  member  of  it 
makes  a declaration, — morally  takes  an  oath, — 
that  he  will  abide  by  certain  rules  of  practice, 
the  negation  of  which  affects  not  only  his  honour 

I as  a man,  but,  in  aggravated  oases,  leads  to  hie 
expulsion  from  the  general  body.  To  the  deolara- 
tion  now  made  by  members,  it  is  proposed  to 


add  what  might  have  been  an  important 
clause  ; aud  in  order  to  explain  to  the  public, — 
for  whom  we  write  even  more  than  for  the 
building  fraternity, — the  meaning  of  (hat 
olaose,  wo  must  describe  the  ordinary  proosdure 
in  dealings  between  an  architect,  as  the  agent  of 
his  employer,  and  the  contractor  of  the  building 
to  be  erected.  A gentleman,  say  Mr.  Brown, 
wants  to  have  a house  built ; and,  as  he  has 
neither  time,  inclination,  nor  capability  of  order- 
ing the  work  and  controlling  the  builder,  he 
employs  an  architect  to  act  as  his  adviser, — his 
agent.  Afcer  coDsuIbation,  plans  are  prepared 
and  Brown  approves  them.  The  architect, 
having  calcalated  the  onst,  explains  that  the  new 
bouse  can  be  completed  for  about  20,000L  ; and 
Brown  consents  to  pay  that  sum,  and  also  a 
commission  of  l.OOOJ.  to  his  architect, — that  is, 
he  consents  to  give  the  architect  5 per  cent,  upon 
the  amoant  paid  to  the  contractor  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building.  Then  to  engage  a con- 
tractor : it  is  the  onstom  to  invite  a dozen  or  half 
a dozen  of  the  trade  to  tender, — that  is,  to  offer 
to  execute  the  work  for  a certain  sum,  which 
they  specify;  and  for  which  each  will  bind  him- 
self to  complete  it.  But  tbo  competitors  cannot 
ascertain  the  probable  cost  of  the  building  from 
an  examination  of  the  plans  and  specification 
alone.  They  most  have  the  measurements  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  house,  and  the  quan- 
tities,— cubical,  superficial,  aud  linear, — of  the 
different  materials  necessiry  to  compose  it, 
Boieotifioally  reduced  to  a bill  or  bills.  This  is 
a work  of  labour  and  consequent  expense ; and 
as  only  one  of  (saj)  twelve  competing  con- 
tractors can  possibly  be  chosen  (generally  the 
one  who  offers  the  lownst  tender),  the  eleven 
would  incur  a substantial  loss  if  each  were  com- 
pelled to  make  bis  own  bill  of  quantities. 
Therefore  the  twelve  competitors  meet  by 
arrangement,  and  appoint  some  one  to  prepare 
this  bill  for  the  joint  use  of  the  twelve;  and 
it  is  an  understood  thing  that  the  contractor 
who  is  ultimately  chosen  will  pay  forit.  Such  a 
bill  of  quantities, — a work  of  calculation  totally 
extraneous  to  the  preparation  of  the  design  and 
the  architectural  compilation  of  the  building, — is 
the  special  business  of  a class  of  people  called 
“ quantity  surveyors,”  who  are  paid  a oommission 
of  2s  per  ceut.  or  lees  on  the  amount  Brown  will 
pay  to  the  contractor  for  his  bouse ; and  this 
commission  is  added  to,  or  rather  included  in, 
the  contractor’s  tender.* 

Let  us  see  how  this  system  may  be,  we  do  not 
say  is,  abused  ; or  bow,  even  with  the  most 
straightforward  and  honourable  intentions,  it  may 
be  made  prejudicial  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
the  architect’s  employer,  Mr.  Brown.  No  one 
ought  to  koow  better  what  materials,  their 
nature  and  quantity,  are  to  be  used  iu  the  con- 
struction of  a building  than  its  architect  snd  his 
assistants.  He  therefore  thinks,  and  according 
to  one  view  of  the  matter  justly,  either  that  he 
himself  should  prepare  the  bill  of  quantities, 
or  that  the  quantity  surveyor  should  be  bis  own, 
not  the  contractor’s,  servant.  But  who  pays 
the  quantity  surveyor  ? The  contractor;  and  if 
the  architect  prepares  the  bill  of  quantities 
himself,  the  contractor  must  pay  him.  Ttiis  may 
be  seen  to  be  inexpedient,  therefore  the  archi- 
tect, to  keep  his  own  hands  free  from  the  con- 
tractor’s money,  orders  bis  clerk  or  assistant  to 
prepare  the  bills  of  quantities.  Bob  if  the  con- 
tractor pays  the  clerk,  who  pays  the  contractor  ? 
Brown;  and  thus  Brown’s  money  follows  a 
circuitous  route  through  the  contractor  to  the 
clerk,  who  is  the  assistant  of  Brown’s  agent, — 
the  architect.  Moreover,  the  architect,  if  ho  be 
composed  of  “flesh  and  blood,”  is  hardly  likely 
to  allow  his  clerk  to  receive  5001.  for  reducing  to 
a bill  the  quantities  of  a building,  for  the  design 
and  superintendence  of  which  he  himself  is  only 
paid  1,0007.  It  is,  therefore,  hinted  that  the 
architect  must  sometimes  share  with  his  a’^sist- 
ant  the  enm  of  5007., — a course  neither  illegal, 
uor,  if  done  openly,  dishonest,  The  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects  proposes  to  get  over 
the  difficulty  by  adding  to  the  present  “ declara- 
tion” made  by  members  the  following  clause, 
viz.,  that  “ No  ‘ quantities  ’ shall  be  supplied  by 
any  member  of  the  lustitnto  for  works  ex'?cuted 
under  bis  own  auperiutendence,  witbont  the  con- 
currence  of  his  client,  and  unless  such  ‘ qnanti- 


* Of  eourpe  there  sro  a host  of  complications  which  may 
intervene,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  employmeut  of  two 
quantity  surveyori","  oae  to  represent  the  architect  and 
iiU  employer,  the  other  to  repre-ent  the  contractors.  Iu 
that  case  the  commission  on  the  contrsetor's  accepted 
tender  is  divided  between  them.  Our  ohject.  however,  is 
not  to  give  vsrielies  of  praoiice,  but  to  explain  one  phase 
of  it,  which  is  open  to  possible  corruplioa  and  certaia 
ionuendo. 
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ties’  are  paid  for  by  him.”*  The  practical 
resnlb,  however,  of  sach  a coarse,  is  to  raise 
apparently  the  ordinary  commission  of  5 per 
cent,  to  7i  per  cent.;  and  this  is  likely  to  be 
refneed  by  many  who  woold  pay  the  snm  under 
any  other  name  to  the  contractor  without  hesita- 
tion. But  really  the  preparation  of  the  bills  of 
qnantities  is  the  contractor’s  business,  with  whioli 
the  professional  man  had  better  have  nothing  to 
do.  His  plans  and  detail  drawings,  as  well  as 
bis  specifioation,  ooght  to  saffice  to  explain  and 
defend  his  meaning  and  intentions  ; and  he 
ooght  not,  under  any  pretence, — to  use,  or  per- 
haps enlarge  upon,  the  words  of  one  who,  but 
a few  years  ago,  was  a distinguished  quantity 
surveyor,  and  who  is  now  a member  of  Council 
of  the  Institute  of  Architects, — to  receive  from 
the  person  he  is  employed  to  control,  payment 
for  services,  real  or  nominal,  which  also  involve 
obligations  towards  such  person  utterly  con. 
flioting  with  his  duties  as  an  architect.  At  the 
same  time  the  right,  which  Fellows  of  the  In. 
stitnte  now  enjoy,  of  preparing  bills  of  quantities 
for  buildings  erected  under  their  own  superin- 
tendence, can  be  so  interpreted  as  to  permit  a 
divieon  of  profits  between  the  quantity  surveyor 
and  the  architect,  which  is  much  more  repre. 
bensible, — because  it  must  be  done  secretly, — 
than  the  employment  of  the  architect’s  clerk  in 
the  capacity  of  quantity  snrveyor  is  objection- 
able, — the  latter  course  always,  to  some  extent, 
being  an  open  transaction.  In  fine,  we  repeat 
that  the  architect  who  prepares  his  own  bills  of 
quantities,  or  who  employs  an  assistant,  whether 
in  or  out  of  his  office,  to  prepare  them,  lays 
himself  open  to  suspicion, — often  unfounded,  we 
admit, — even  though  he  does  so  with  the  con. 
ourrenoe  of  his  employer,  and  is  paid  by  the 
same.f 

As  we  before  said,  no  Bribery  Bill  will  touch 
details  of  practice  which,  by  the  bye,  are  the 
exceptions  and  not  the  rule,  and  which  are  not 
opposed  to  the  letter  of  good  faith  and  rectitude. 
A Bill  to  make  the  taking  of  bribes  by  agents, 
clerks,  and  servants  criminal  must  of  coarse  be 
confined  within  certain  limits,  and  though  we 
are  told  that  the  bribe  is  to  be  made  to  mean  not 
only  “money,”  but  also  “other  valuable  con- 
sideration,” we  presume  the  line  will  have  to  be 
drawn  somewhere.  Men  cannot  be  prevented 
from  helping  one  another;  nor  are  the  days  of 
patronage  over.  What  the  modern  clients  do 
for  their  patrons— clients  of  the  press,  of  the 
publio  offioes,  of  the  publio  companies,  of  dip- 
lomacy, of  fashion,  of  finance, — are  the  senti- 
mentsd  crimes  which  can  be  tried  only  in  an 
ethereal  court.  A star  or  a garter,  place,  the 
run  of  good  society,  a favourable  notice  iu  a 
money  article,  are  often  “valuable  considera- 
tions,” — but  who  is  to  prove  the  fact  P Will 

• This  propoaition  of  the  “ Improvement  Committee  " 
has  been  accepted;  and  indeed  the  whole  scheme  of 
reform  has  been  approved  with  a few  slight  ameadmeota. 
Sut,  as  was  seen  daring  the  second  debate  on  Tuesday 
last,  the  terms  of  the  additional  claxise  relating 
to  “quantities”  can  be  evaded  with  vei^  little  difficulty 
and  DO  literal  breach  of  faith.  The  public,  however,  has  a 
remedy  is  its  own  hands  : by  employing  only  those  archi- 
tects who  are  witling  to  forego  their  present  claim— not 
exercised  by  the  superior  halfof  the  piol'esaion— to  prepare 
bills  of  “quantities ” for  their  own  works. 

+ It  may  be  nsefnl  to  quote  from  “ A Book  on  Building” 
what  Bir  Edmond  Beckett,  and  doubtless  many  people 
who  follow  his  views,  think  of  the  “ Quantiiies”  question. 
At  pp.  31  to  37  will  be  found  the  following  “ Before  we 
consider  the  tenders  and  the  contract  there  is  another 
intermediate  element  or  document  which  in  modern  times 
has  assumed  great  importance,  tbongh  the  employer  gene- 
rally knows  nothing  of  it,  nor  is  it  any  pan  of  the  con- 
tract legally,  and  nothing  Out  eonfution  ari*e$ from  recog- 
nieing  it  at  tuck,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  referred  to 

for  tnfonostion;  that  is,  the  bill  of  quantities 

Formerly  contractors  used  to  tender  from  such  rongli 
estimates  as  their  own  experience  enabled  them  to  make, 
....  but  now,  under  the  keenness  of  competition,  they 
have  every  inch  of  section  of  mouldings  measured  from  the 
lane:  the  contractor  wants  to  know  exactly  bow  many 
ricks  will  be  reqnired,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thickness 
in  a board  is  claimed  as  an  extra  if  it  has  not  been  speci- 
fied. . . . The  usnal  practice  is  for  the  qnantities  to  be 
taken  either  by  the  architect  himself,  if  be  is  not  above  it, 
or  one  of  his  clerks  acting  independently,  or  by  some  still 
more  independent  measurer  agreed  upon  by  the  builders 
who  wish  to  contract;  and  one  whose  tender  is  accepted 
pays  him,  all  of  them,  of  course,  having  added  the  charge 
to  their  tenders  ” hut  “ I advise  employers  not  to 

let  the  quantiiies  betaken  by  any  one  who  can  he  made  out 

to  be  their  agent In  some  cases  quantities  are  given 

avowedly  excessive,  to  enable  the  architect  to  make  addi- 
tions ; which  is  wrong The  real  causes  of  the  pro- 

verbial excess  of  cost  over  estimates  are,  first,  that  the 
plans  and  specification  seldom  comprise  all  that  they 
ought  to  do  ; and  secondly,  because  alterations  are  re- 
qnired  either  to  cure  mistakes  and  omissions  which  become 
evident  as  the  work  goes  on."  To  conclude  our  summarised 
quotation.  Sir  Edmund  adds, — "It  is  evident  that  archi- 
tects' clerks  are  not  impenetrable,  for  the  tenders  even  for 
private  houses  get  somehow  into  the  architectural  newspa- 
pers, sometimes  to  the  surpriseofthearchiteets  themselves.” 
y/e  must  be  allowed  to  add  that  we  do  not  understand  the 
C'st  of  this  last  remark,  or  see  the  force  of  the  insinuation, 
"We^never  by  any  chance  receive  these  lists  from  the  archi- 
tect’s clerk,  and  os  to  paying  for  them  the  idea  is  absurd, 
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such  thinga  be  unknown,  when  the  malpractices 
of  a few, — a very  few, — agents  are  made  public 
and  puniabed  P Nevertheless  some  such  enact- 
ment as  that  suggested  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett 
is  necessary,  if  only  as  a recompense  to  the 
nation  for  the  injury  done  to  public  morality  by 
the  working  of  the  Limited  Liability  Act.  In  the 
appendix  to  a pamphlet  on  “ Commissions,” 
recently  published, — the  preface  to  which  is  very 
properly  signed  by  Mr.  John  S.  Storr,  a partner 
in  a well-known  firm  of  auctioneers, — there  is  a 
letter  written  by  “ A London  banker  and  public 
writer,”  from  which  we  quote  the  following 
paragraph  : — “ Would  that  it  were  within  the 
bounds  of  posBibiiity  to  open  the  doors  of  certain 
charnel  bouses  in  and  about  Lombard-street ! 
What  has  been  the  price  paid  and  received  there 
for  the  publio  loans,  the  railway  enterprises,  the 
grand  hotels,  the  numberless  mushroom  limited 
liability  companies  that  have  been  among  the 
bubbles  blown  and  burst  in  the  last  ten  yeais  P 
I know  that  in  many  of  these  cases  huge  com- 
missions have  been  ‘ arranged,’  divided,  and  sub- 
divided, with  eminent  solicitors,  engineers, 
oontraotors,  architects,  and  promoters.”  At  the 
same  time,  without  limited  liability  we  should 
not  have  obtained  many  of  the  grand  enterprises 
which  materially  increase  the  general  comfort 
and  prosperity ; but  the  Act  has  done  almost  as 
much,  some  say  more,  harm  than  good.  The 
oommercial  reputation  of  the  country,  and  the 
reputation  of  individuals  far  above  the  ranks  of 
commerce,  have  been  irretrievably  impaired  by 
the  open  temptations  and  secret  emoluments 
which  limited  liability  in  associations  holds  out. 

We  are  not,  however,  going  to  take  up  the  hue 
and  cry  which  has  been  raised.  The  almost 
tragic  style  in  which  the  decadence  of  this 
country  has  been  treated  in  letters  and  reviews 
upon  the  subjeob  of  “Commissions”;  and  the 
indignation,  almost  heroic,  with  which  architects 
who  made  a fight  for  their  good  name  were  met 
by  the  larger  number  of  those  who  never  by  any 
chance  have,  or  will  perhaps,  come  in  contact 
with  them,  either  professionally  or  in  private, 
afforded  amusement  to  the  thinking  fraction  of 
the  community,  who  kuew  what  it  all  meant. 
The  decline  and  fall  of  everything  is  a fertile 
theme  of  which  the  weakest  intellects  sometimes 
euooeed  in  making  capital.  But  the  abyss  of 
bribery  to  which  some  auctioneers  appear  to 
have  access,  offers  slight  atbraotion  to  less  publio 
characters.  We  suppose  that  the  picture  of  it 
was  painted,  partly  by  anonymous  artists,  to 
exhibition  pitch,  and  that  after  a time  it  will  be 
possible  to  look  at  the  work  without  being  daz- 
zled. We  are  not,  however,  sanguine  of  a mil- 
lennium of  commercial  virtue  ; nor,  unless  we  are 
greatly  mistaken  is  Sir  Edmund  Beckett.  But  if 
he  succeed  in  breaking  only  one  of  the  necks  of 
the  monster  which  he  and  his  friends  have 
valoroosly  attacked,  he  will  have  our  hearty 
congratulations.  We  do  not,  of  course,  feel 
towards  him  as  Byron  ostensibly  felt  towards 
Jeffrey;  but  we  do  wish  the  “ dear  damned  con- 
temner  ” of  those  very  architeota  whose  artistic 
exploits  he  has  long  attempted  to  surpass,  toutes 
sortes  de  bonheur, — and  to  the  managers  of  his 
Bill  every  possible  suooess. 


Inhabited  House  Duty. — On  the  13th  inst. 
a very  large  deputation  waited  npon  the 
Chanoellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the  Treasury, 
Whitehall,  to  press  upon  bis  consideration  the 
oecessity  of  a readjustment  of  the  tax,  so  that 
certain  anomalies  wbioh  were  felt  to  be  nnjust 
should  cease  to  cause  the  tax  to  press  upon  the 
occupants  of  buildings  wbioh  ought  to  he  exempt. 
Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence  said  exceptions  had 
been  made  in  favour  of  houses  occupied  for 
purposes  of  trade,  and  the  point  they  came 
to  urge  was  that  if  any  of  the  large  build- 
inga  of  the  City  let  io  offices  a room  was  occupied 
by  a solicitor,  a civil  engineer,  or  any  profes- 
eioual  gentleman,  then  the  whole  building  was 
taxed,  unless,  indeed,  the  solioitor  made  out  that 
he  was  also  a scrivener,  and  the  civil  engineer, 
by  ordering  a screw,  made  out  that  he  was  a 
practioal  engineer.  People  should  not  be  driven 
to  these  evasions.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer said  what  seemed  to  have  been  the 
original  intention  of  the  Legislature  was,  that 
there  should  be  certain  taxes  upon  houses  which 
were  inhabited,  hub  thab  premises  not  inhabited 
at  all,  bub  simply  nsed  for  business  purposes, 
were  not  to  be  taxed.  He  was  satisfied  what 
was  desired  would  lead  to  a loss  of  revenue; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  all  be  could  say  was 
that  be  should  be  glad  to  attend  to  the  suggea- 
tioQS  wbioh  had  been  made. 


[March  17,  1877. 
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The  perseverance  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  seems 
at  last  to  have  some  chance  of  effecting  its  pur. 
pose  in  convincing  a number  of  members  of  our 
worshipful  Legislature  that  the  preservation  of 
any  records  affecting  our  knowledge  or  our  in- 
vestigation of  the  early  history  of  this  country 
is  something  else  than  a matter  for  joking  ; if,  at 
least,  we  may  venture  to  put  the  best  and  most 
hopeful  interpretation  on  the  majority  of  forty- 
eight  for  the  second  reading  which  he  obtained 
last  week.  Daring  the  first  and  second  attempts 
which  the  author  of  the  Bill  made  to  obtain  a 
bearing  for  his  scheme,  he  was  met  (if  news- 
paper reporters  are  to  be  trusted)  by  the  fre- 
quent laughter  of  bis  dieoreet  audienoe  ; an  exhi- 
bition which,  as  we  took  the  liberty  of  saying  at 
the  time,  was  indicative  of  the  presence  of  St. 
Stephen’s  of  a good  many  of  the  class  of  poraons 
fceohnically  termed  “ blockheads.”  There  seems 
to  he  an  amendment  in  this  respect;  at  all  eventsj, 
we  do  not  bear  of  absolute  hilarity  on  the  sub-l 
ject  among  honourable  members  ; though,  on  the 
other  hand, some  of  their  remarks  in  the  process 
of  the  discussion,  if  not  witty  in  themselves, 
might  very  reasonably  be  the  cause  of  wit  in 
others.  Lord  F.  Harvey’s  deliverance  of  his 
mind  on  the  occasion  deserves  to  remain  on 
recordas  a remarkable  instance  of  Parliamenta^ 
reasoning.  His  lordship’s  objeotions  to  the  Bill 
seemed  to  be  based  on  the  ground,  first  that 
some  one  had  mistaken  some  old  cesspools  at 
Oxford  for  a pre-historic  relic;  and  secocdly, 
that  such  relics  as  the  Bill  went  to  protect  were 
those  of  a barbarous  people,  whom  our  more  en- 
lightened ancestors  had  overcome  and  driven 
from  the  island,  and  of  whom  therefore  it 
was  scarcely  necessary  or  fitting  to  keep 
up  any  remembrance.  Apart  from  his 
lordships  remarkable  views  of  early  history,  hie 
opposition  seems  to  have  been  suggested  also  by 
the  idea  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  (whose  weak  and 
fanciful  sentimentalism  is  so  marked  a trait  in 
his  public  character)  had  urged  the  Government 
to  get  np  a factitious  “ enthusiasm  ” about  thinga 
which  were  mere  barbarous  relics.  If  such 
buildings  only  as  the  cathedrals  bad  been  iu- 
oluded.  and  nothing  so  mean  and  worthless  as 
old  stones  and  barrows.  Lord  F.  Hervx-y  would 
have  condescended  to  give  his  adhesion  to  the 
Bill.  As  there  is  no  knowing  how  large  a follow- 
ing  such  sentiments  may  have  among  the  class' 
whom  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  calls  “ the  bar- 
barians ” of  modern  life,  we  may  just  point  out,' 
in  the  first  place,  that  these  strictly  arohitectnrali 
monuments  are  not  in  danger, — at  least,  not  iu 
the  sorb  of  danger  which  this  Bill  provides 
against,  seeing  that  most  people  with  a particle 
of  education  are  aware  of  their  value,  and  wishi 
to  see  them  preserved  ; the  only  question  at 
present  being,  in  fact,  whether  some  of  tbemi 
have  not  been  preserved  too  much.  But  in  the 
second  place,  the  motive  of  Sir  John  Lubbock’s 
Bill  is  not  “enthusiasm”  for  barrows  and  in- 
scribed stones  as  such  ; not  a mania  like  that  of 
Oldbuck.  It  is  the  perception,  in  which  every 
man  even  tolerably  well  road  in  history  shares, 
that  all  records  of  any  date,  which  are  the  work 
of  human  hands,  are  valuable,  and  may  (as 
the  study  of  ancient  history  and  ethnology  pro- 
gresses)  become  increasingly  so,  as  a part  of  the 
few  and  uncertain,  but  de-ply  interesting,  clues 
which  are  left  ns  as  to  the  earlier  hiatoiy  of  our 
race.  Numbers  of  such  records  have,  donbtless, 
disappeared,  either  by  intentional  destruction 
or  through  neglect  and  the  operation  of  time  ; 
it  is  of  the  more  importance  to  hold  tena- 
ciously to  the  few  thab  rfmain,  remembering 
that  every  object  of  this  kind,  once  removed  or 
defaced,  is  gone  for  ever:  it  is  the  loss  or  the 
destruction  of  that  whioh  no  human  power  can 
replace:  and  when  we  consider  the  importance 
and  interest  to  the  modern  world,  so  keenly  in. 
qnisitive  about  the  past,  of  every  record  of  this 
kind,  it  is  perfectly  idle  to  talk,  as  some  more 
logical  but  equally  wrong-headed  opposera  of  the 
Bill  did  talk,  about  its  interference  with  the 
rights  of  private  property.  It  is  no  more  an 
interference  with  private  property  than  is  every 
Bill  brought  forward  for  the  smallest  branch 
railway-line  ; and  its  object  is  one  which,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  is  of  more  directly  national  interest 
than  any  railroad.  Railroads  are  made  for  the 
convenience  of  districts,  large  or  small;  Sir 
John  Lubbock’s  Bill  is  framed  in  the  interests 
of  all  educated  people  in  Great  Britain,  without 
distinction  of  locality.  Educated  people,  in  the 
sense  in  whioh  we  here  use  the  word,  are  a 
nnmerical  minority,  it  is  true ; it  is  for  that  very 
reason  that  the  Bill  is  wanted,  and  this  special 
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manor-house  differed  only  in  degree  from  that  of 
the  king’s  palace,  and  in  Weatminster  Hall  we 
have  a splendid  example  of  an  “ aula  regis,”  or 
royal  ball,  The  ball  was  surroanded  by  a spa- 
^cioQB  enoloaare,  in  which  were  the  kitchens  and 
other  offices.  On  great  occasions,  as  at  corona- 
tions, the  space  was  nearly  filled  by  temporary 
erections,  built  to  ncoommodate  the  overflowing 
number  of  the  visitors.  The  hospitality  of  the 
time  forbade  that  any  shonld  be  sent  away 
empty,  even  if  there  had  been  inns  for  them  to 
go  to,  which  was  not  the  case.  If  the  great  hall 
were  not  sufficient,  other  smaller  balls  were 
erected  around  it,  and  kitchens  built  for  their 
especial  service.  Westminster  Hall  had  not,  of 
course,  its  present  appearance  in  those  early 
days.  It  was  first  built  by  William  Rufus,  and 
must  have  been,  even  then,  a building  of  great 
magnificence,  as  is  shown  by  the  remains  of 
Norman  architecture  now  built  in  the  thiok- 
nesa  of  its  massive  walls.  These  remains  were 
seen  to  advantage  when  the  great  archway 
leading  to  the  Honses  of  Parliament  was 
pierced  in  the  southern  end  wall  of  the  Hall. 
The  great  enclosures  which  surrounded  the  hall 
were  necessary  for  defence,  and  visitors  with 
their  retinue,  horses,  and  servants,  had  all  to  be 
provided  for.  This  was  no  slight  matter  in  days 
when  a great  nobleman  would  take  in  his  train 
150  to  200  horses,  with  the  necessary  attendants, 
besides  an  armed  escort. 

Although  we  now  begin  to  find  traces  of  a desire 
for  more  comfort  than  was  sought  iu  previous 
times,  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  raalters 
which  we  think  essential  were  adequately  attended 
to.  Thus  glass  windows  were  for  a long  period 
rare,  and  costly  ; so  that  even  iu  large  houses  the 
upper  lights  were  often  the  only  portions  glazed, 
while  the  lower  lights  were  closed  with  wooden 
shutters,  after  the  ancient  manner.  The  art  of 
glaes-makiug  was  not  unkoown  to  the  Romans, 
as  I pointed  out  to  you  when  desoribing  the 
houses  at  Pompeii.  It  never  was  lost  in  Italy, 
and  was  freely  used  there  before  it  became 
common  in  this  country.  During  the  recent 
modern  revival  of  taste  in  Italian  art  we  have 
seen  a revival  of  glass  manufacture  in  its 
ancient  seat  of  Murano,  wheuoe  oame  the 
glass  used  in  many  of  the  chief  buildings 
of  Italian  Mediaeval  days.  In  Britain  the 
Romans  may  possibly  have  imported  glass  in 
small  quantities,  and  used  it  iu  a very  sparing 
way  5 but  it  is  obviously  unlikely  that  this  oould 
have  been  done  on  any  large  scale,  considering 
the  diffioulties  of  transport  aud  the  nature  of  the 
material. 

These  oiroumstances  will  account  for  the 
aoaroity  of  glass  in  this  country  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  French,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Low  Countries,  or  Flemings,  seem  to 
have  had  greater  skill  than  our  ancestors  in 
making  glass,  for  it  became  a regular  article 
of  trade  with  those  countries,  as  well  as  with 
Venice,  the  latter  place  being  chiefly  resorted 
to  for  drinking-oups,  and  vessels  of  an  orna- 
mental character.  Window-glass  came  chiefly 
from  the  Flemings,  with  whom  extensive  com- 
mercial dealings  had  sprung  up  in  connexion 
with  the  wool  trade.  The  latter  was  a very 
important  industry  iu  this  country,  and  our 
merchants  sent  wool  to  Flanders  in  large 
quantities,  and  took  as  part  payment  window- 
glass  in  exchange.  Among  the  trades  of  the 
time  we  find  occasional  notice  of  that  of  the 
“ glazier,”  but  there  is  no  mention  of  that  of 
the  glass-maker. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  market  for 
this  important  item  of  the  builders’  ma- 
terials, and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it, 
glass  made  its  influence  felt  but  slowly  in 
domestic  buildings.  The  churches,  the  royal 
palaces,  and  the  great  religious  houses,  had  to  be 
supplied,  before  the  manor-houses  of  the  gentry 
and  lees  important  buildings  oould  have  their 
share  in  the  improvement.  Wooden  shutters 
were,  therefore,  still  common,  and  oases  exist 
where  the  stone  mullion,  which  divides  the  open- 
ing  into  two  lights,  is  pierced  with  holes, 
through  which  the  bars  were  passed  to  secure 
the  shutters  at  night.  It  may  easily  be 
supposed  that  such  shutters  did  nob  close 
the  windows  very  thoroughly,  and  that  draughts 
of  cold  air  abounded.  Even  the  queen  of 
Henry  III.  was  not  exempt,  it  would  seem, 
from  this  inoouvenienoe ; for  there  is  a record 
of  an  order  from  the  king  directing  glass  to 
be  placed  in  the  window  of  the  queen’s  ward- 
robe in  the  Tower  of  London,  instead  of  wood 
as  then  existing,  “so  that  that  chamber  might 
nob  be  BO  windy.” 

The  walls  of  this  period  being  usually  thick, 


there  was  ample  opportunity  for  placing  shutters 
either  within,  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  or 
outside.  Both  methods  were  common.  In  the 
interior,  as  I have  before  pointed  out  in  the  case 
of  earlier  examples,  the  window-sill  was  com- 
monly  formed  with  a seat,  sometimes  a plain 
bench  of  stoue,  and  at  other  times  more  elabo- 
rately arranged  with  returned  ends  and  mould- 
ings.  This  treatment  of  the  sill  is  almost 
universal  in  dwelling-houses,  aud  serves  as  a dis- 
tinguishing mark  between  eoolesiastical  and 
domestic  work. 

The  ordinary  type  of  window  was  the  two-light 
form,  common  with  the  Normans,  and  divided, 
as  in  that  case,  by  a column  or  shaft.  !rhe  roofs 
were  covered  with  stone,  tiles,  aud  slate,  aud 
still  occasionally  with  thatch  or  shingles.  Crest 
ornaments  began  to  appear  on  ridges,  and  hip- 
knobs  and  flniala  were  also  seen.  Stone  gut- 
ters, sometimes  covered  with  lead,  carried  the 
water  to  projecting  spouts,  which  developed  into 
the  quaiutly-curved  gurgoyle. 

In  the  interior  of  their  honses,  the  thirteenth- 
century  arohiteota  soon  turned  their  attention 
to  the  fire-places.  These,  however,  were  far 
from  universal,  as  the  old  custom  still  remained 
of  having  a hearth  in  the  middle  of  the  apart- 
ment, with  openings  in  the  roof  over  it  for  the 
passage  of  smoke.  It  must  be  remembered, 
in  estimating  the  inconvenience  of  this  practice, 
that  the  fuel  used  was  wood,  and  not  coal, 
with  its  black  and  blinding  smoke.  The 
arrangement  of  a central  fire  was  general  in 
kitchens,  aud  was  often  used  in  halls  and  other 
large  rooms.  As,  however,  the  oonvenience  of 
a regular  chimney  became  apparent,  we  find 
great  atteution  paid  to  the  design  of  the  fire- 
places. These  are  often  richly  carved  and 
oroamented,  and  the  practice  contiuued  until 
the  latest  times  of  Gothic  architecture.  After 
the  latter  had  become  merged  in  the  Renais- 
sance, the  graudeur  of  the  chimney-pieces  still 
ncreased,  and  some  very  handsome  examples  are 
found  in  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  mansions 
of  England,  and  also  iu  France  and  Belgium. 

There  is  something  hospitable  • looking  in 
these  great  recesses,  which  gives  a significance 
to  the  phrase  of  welcoming  to  the  “ hearth.” 
In  the  architecture  of  the  future,  there  may  be 
a change,  but  the  artist  has  little  reason  to 
wish  for  it.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  wasteful  fireplaces 
cannot  always  be  a feature  in  our  domestic 
economy,  more  particularly  in  respect  of  the 
homes  of  the  poor.  It  has  been  nrged  that  our 
pleasure  in  seeing  a fire  in  onr  rooms  is  ohiefly  due 
bo  the  inefficient  warming  and  ventilation  of  the 
latter.  If  a man  feels  warm,  be  does  not  think 
of  a fire,  or  expect  to  see  one.  With  November 
chills,  we  look  at  onr  cold  grates,  and  wish  to 
see  a bright  fire  burning  in  them.  We  say  it  is 
eheerful.looking,  and  pleasant;  but  the  very 
same  object  would  be  disgusting  to  us  iu  the 
dog.days.  We  approach  the  fire,  and  gather 
round  the  hearth,  because  we  are  cold ; and 
a chief  reason  of  this  is,  that  a large  por- 
tion of  the  heat  produced  by  the  fire  goes 
up  the  chimney,  and  the  rest  is  so  partially 
distributed,  that  one  part  of  our  rooms  is  as 
much  too  hob  as  others  are  too  cold.  Owing 
to  the  Englishman’s  affection  for  an  open  fire, 
and  also  to  bis  oonservative  instincts  in  matters 
of  habit,  it  is  not  probable  that  fireplaces  will 
soon  disappear  from  the  homes  of  those  who  can 
afford  to  indulge  their  tastes;  bub  as  our  coal 
supplies  approach  more  nearly  to  exhaustion, 
and  fuel  becomes  dearer  and  dearer,  it  may  well 
happen  that  arobibeots  will  be  forced  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  substitution  of  other 
arrangements  for  the  open  fireplaces,  which  have 
been  banded  down  to  us  from  our  ancestors. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  dispensing 
with  them  we  shall  lose  a very  striking  and 
beautiful  feature  of  architecture,  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  the  change,  if  it  come  to  pass, 
may  be  attended  with  compensations  in  the  way 
of  increased  cleanliness,  brightness,  and  comfort. 

In  continuing  our  architectural  retrospect, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  a time  when  security  against  external 
danger  oould  be  relied  on,  and  many  details  of 
the  castellated  architecture  of  the  preceding 
century  were  still  common.  Such  are  the  bat- 
blemented  or  crenellated  walls  of  enclosures,  and 
also  parapets,  and  the  external  flights  of  steps 
by  which  the  upper  stories  were  often  approached. 
Staircases,  as  we  understand  them,  came  into 
general  use  at  a later  period.  The  interior  walls 
were  commonly  plastered  and  whitewashed. 
Sometimes  a simple  decoration  might  be  added, 
and  the  custom  of  lining  the  walla  with 


wainscoting  arose,  although  this  was  very 
sparingly  used  at  first,  in  consequence,  doubt- 
less, of  its  great  expense. 

Wooden  floors  were  occasionally  found,  though 
not  often  on  the  ground  story.  The  floor  was 
more  generally  left  with  the  earth  pounded  and 
rammed  down,  and  covered  with  straw  or  rushes. 
Paving  tiles  of  a plain  character  were  used 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  who  was  anxious 
to  promote  the  progress  of  art,  and  encouraged 
foreiguers  to  attend  bis  court,  and  to  introduce 
improvements  from  abroad,  when  practicable. 
The  earthen  floors,  saturated  with  moisture,  and 
receiving  all  the  litter  from  the  tables,  must  often 
have  offended  a fastidious  taste,  and  royal  orders 
exist,  one  of  which  directs  that  a room  on  the 
ground  floor  of  Windsor  Castle  shall  be  “ boarded 
like  a ship,”  while  another  says  that  the  “clerks 
of  works”  are  to  work  day  and  night  in  order 
to  wainscot  another  chamber  “ with  boards 
radiated  and  coloured,  so  that  nothing  might  be 
found  reprehensible  in  that  wainscot.” 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Italian  priests  were 
often  to  be  found  in  England,  in  places  of  im. 
portance ; and  they  mast  have  brought  with 
them  the  taste  for  coloured  decoration,  common 
in  Italy.  Polyohromy,  in  consequence,  became 
readily  adopted  in  English  work,  and  wainscots, 
walls,  and  ceilings  were  frequently  painted,  the 
subjects  being  ohiefly  allegorical,  or  taken  from 
the  sacred  history,  or  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and 
executed  by  the  same  artists  whose  works 
adorned  the  churches.  Although  the  art  may 
have  been  first  introduced  from  abroad,  there 
must  have  been  plenty  of  skill  among  English 
decorators,  or  the  fashion  of  polyohromy  could 
not  have  been  so  extensively  followed  as  was  the 
case.  At  St.  Alban’s,  the  Sacristan  Walter,  of 
Colchester,  an  Englishman,  was  an  expert  in 
such  work,  and  is  desoribediin  the  chronicles  of  the 
period  as  “pictor  et  soulptor  inoomparabilis.” 

It  was  usual  to  paint  the  walls  above  the 
wainscoting,  and  it  was  not  until  a later  time  that 
the  latter  was  carried  up  to  the  ceiling,  as  we 
see  it  in  many  Elizabebhau  houses.  The  wainsooc 
being  about  6 ft.  in  height,  there  was  a good 
opportunity  for  the  painter  to  decorate  the  wall 
above  it,  which  was  done  sometimes  by  repre- 
sentations of  curtains,  and  sometimes  by  more 
ambitious  designs.  Thus,  we  find  King  Henry 
ordering  Walter  de  Burgh  to  build  him  n chapel 
at  his  manor  of  Cliff,  and  “ to  cause  the  chamber 
of  our  queen  there  to  be  wainscoted,  and  painted 
with  a history.”  Another  royal  mandate  directs 
the  sheriff  of  Wiltshire  “ to  wainscot  the  king's 
lower  chamber,  and  paint  it  of  a green  colour, 
and  put  a border  to  it,  and  to  cause  the  beads  of 
kings  and  queens  to  be  painted  on  the  borders.” 
He  was  also  to  paint  on  the  walls  of  the  king’s 
upper  chamber  with  the  story  of  St.  Margaret 
Virgin,  and  the  four  Evangelists ; and  to  paint 
the  wainscot  of  the  same  chamber  of  a greeu 
colour,  spotted  with  gold,  and  to  paint  on  it 
heads  of  men  and  women.”  The  order  concludes 
by  saying  that  all  these  paintings  are  to  be  done 
“ with  good  and  exquisite  colours.” 

These  extracts  (for  which  I am  again  indebted 
to  Mr.  Parker)  will  suffice  to  show  the  extent 
of  the  taato  for  polycbromatio  decoration,  which 
had  now  come  into  use,  and  had  spread  from 
the  churches  to  the  domestio  architecture  of  the 
day.  They  also  enable  ns  to  appreciate  the 
interest  taken  by  King  Henry  in  the  architec- 
tural improvements  then  in  progress.  His  orders 
are  most  precise,  and  extend  to  the  smallest 
details : thus  be  tells  the  constable  of  the  Tower 
of  Londou,  in  one  instance,  that  he  is  to  have  the 
walla  of  the  queen’s  chamber,  which  is  within  his 
own  chamber,  washed  and  painted  with  flowers ; 
he  is  also  to  cause  the  drain  of  the  king’s  private 
chamber  to  be  made  in  the  fashion  of  a hollow 
column,  as  “our  well-beloved  servant,  John  of 
Ely,  shall  more  fnlly  tell  thee.” 

The  king  is  thna  shown  to  us  directing  the 
building,  decoration,  and  detailed  arrangements 
of  the  royal  palaces.  He  encouraged  artists  at 
bis  court,  and  carried  out  large  works  at  West- 
minster,  both  in  the  abbey  and  the  palace;  he 
attended  personally  to  the  repairs  and  enlarge, 
meats  of  the  various  Crown  buildings  through- 
out  the  country,  and  assisted  in  the  improve, 
meet  of  the  pariah  churches,  these  being  under- 
taken  by  the  clergy  and  the  local  authorities. 
We  find  his  favourite  style  of  decoration  is  that 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  above  quotations,  viz., 
green,  with  gold  stars,  and  this  fashion  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  taste  of  William  the  Florentine, 
an  Italian  artist,  much  employed  by  the  king. 
This  man  was  also  an  arohiteot,  and  held  the 
office  of  “master  of  the  works,”  at  the  palaco 
at  Guildford. 
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The  houses  in  tovpns  were  still  low,  seldom 
having  more  than  two  stories  ; but  the  king  was 
anxiona  to  increase  their  height  and  importance. 
He  was  stmok  with  the  effect  of  the  aohiteotnre 
of  Paris,  in  this  respect;  for,  after  he  had  paid 
a visit  to  that  city  in  1254,  we  find  it  recorded 
that,  “ when  the  King  of  England  had  passed 
throngh  the  street  which  is  named  La  Grfeve, 
and  afterwards  the  street  towards  St.  Germain 
Antin,  and  then  the  great  bridge,  be  observed 
the  beauty  of  the  houses,  which  are  bnilt  of 
gypsam,  or  plaster,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  and 
houses  containing  three  chambers,  and  some 
even  of  four  stories  or  more,  from  the  windows 
of  which  stretched  forth  a oonntless  multitude 
of  people  of  both  sexes." 

As  regards  this  comparison  with  Paris,  it  may, 
however,  be  remarked  that,  in  many  important 
particnlars  affecting  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  people,  London,  in  the  thirteenth  centnry, 
had  some  points  of  superiority  over  its  rival, 
which  remain,  more  or  Jess,  to  the  present  day. 
Thus  the  streets  were  wider,  the  pavement 
better,  drainage  less  imperfect,  and  the  lowness 
of  the  houses  more  conducive  to  the  genera! 
health,  by  allowing  a free  passage  of  light  and 
air.  As  regards  this  last  matter,  I cannot  bat 
regard  with  anxiety  the  present  tendency  to 
increase  tho  height  of  onr  buildings  indefinitely, 
each  wishing  to  take  his  own  course,  regardless 
of  general  architectural  effect,  and  of  these  im- 
portanb  sauitary  questions  of  which  I have 
spoken. 

In  England  the  attention  given  to  these  matters 
by  King  Henry  illustrates  the  advancing  civilisa- 
tion of  his  time,  and  we  find  water  was  laid  on 
at  the  Palace  of  Westminster  by  his  order.  A 
special  favonr  was  in  this  instance  granted  by 
the  king  to  the  architect,  Edward  Fitz  Otbo,  for 
to  him  permission  was  given  to  have  a pipe,  the 
size  of  a quill,  to  convey  the  water  from  the  con- 
duit to  bis  own  dwelling-rooms.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  century  baths  were  introduced  in 
some  of  the  chief  palaces,  and  condnits  of  pure 
water  conveyed  a benefit  to  the  citizens  which 
they  do  not  unfortunately  always  enjoy  in  our 
own  day. 

The  drainage  of  houses  was,  for  a long  time,  of 
the  simplest  description;  the  water  dropped 
from  the  eaves  of  the  rcof,  and  open  channels 
carried  off,  more  or  less  imperfectly,  refuse  of 
every  description.  Underground  drainage  was 
known  to  the  Homans,  as  the  splendid  remains 
of  the  “cloaca  maxima"  at  Home  abundantly 
testify  j but  in  England  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  practised  before  the  thirteenth  century. 
As  hamlets  grew  into  villages,  villages  into 
towns,  and  towns  into  cities,  the  inconvenience 
of  primitive  arrangements  became  manifest,  and 
a more  complete  system  of  gutters,  pipes,  and 
drains  came  into  prominence. 

In  the  Hoyal  Palace  of  Westminster,  we 
find  there  was  an  open  channel  for  drainage, 
down  the  middle  of  the  hall  itself.  This 
becoming  intolerable,  and  affecting  the  health 
of  the  courtiers,  the  king  ordered  its  imme- 
diate removal,  with  other  sanitary  changes,  and, 
to  press  the  matter,  named  an  early  day  for 
the  completion  of  the  works,  declaring  that  they 
must  be  done,  "even  though  it  should  be  neces- 
sary to  hire  a thousand  workmen  a day " for 
them.  An  underground  drain  was  provided,  in 
consequence  of  the  king’s  order,  so  as  to  com- 
municate with  the  Thames,  and  in  the  order  for 
payment  we  find  126i.  170.  S^d.  were  expended 
on  the  work,  which  included  the  repair  of  the 
kitchen  chimney.  The  new  drain  is  termed  a 

oonduit,"  and  it  is  stated  that  the  king  ordered 
it  to  be  made  " on  account  of  the  stink  of  the 
dirty  water  which  was  carried  through  bis  halls, 
which  was  wont  to  affect  the  health  of  the  people 
frequenting  the  same  halls.” 

I have  brought  this  particular  instance  before 
you,  because  it  seems  to  show  two  things  : first, 
the  condition  of  such  matters  at  the  time  ; and, 
secondly,  the  reforming  spirit  which  was 
arising,  and  which  was  fostered  by  the  royal 
example.  When  kings’  palaces  had  open  drains 
in  their  very  halls,  yon  may  easily  piotnre  to 
yourselves  the  condition  of  hnmbler  dwellings; 
and,  on  the  other  band,  in  the  complaints  which 
now  began  to  be  heard  of  these  primitive  con- 
trivauces,  we  discern  the  advent  of  that  spirit  of 
healthy  grumbling.whioh  heralds  the  approach  of 
mprovement.  In  the  orders  of  Henry,  and  also  of 
Edward  L,  there  are  frequent  references  to  such 
matters,  all  of  which  prove  that  the  attention  of 
the  most  enlightened  part  of  the  community  was 
becoming  convinced  that  the  time  was  come  for 
an  advance  on  the  customs  of  their  predecessors. 

Let  us  now  see  what  changes  have  been 


silently  growing  in  the  forms  of  architecture 
since  the  days  of  the  Normans.  The  style  of 
the  thirteenth  century  is  perhaps  best  known  to 
most  of  you  by  the  term  Early  English,  as  used 
by  Hickman.  Other  names  have  been  given  to 
it,  as,  for  instance.  First  Pointed,  and  the  style 
has  again  been  sub-divided  iuto  epochs  ; but  it 
is  not  necessary  for  my  present  purpose  to 
trouble  you  with  their  refinements,  and  it  will 
suffice  for  08  now  to  regard  the  style  which  we 
are  considering  under  its  old-fashioned  title. 

You  will  remember  that  we  found  the  charac- 
teristics of  Norman  work  to  be  solidity  and 
simplicity,  not  without  considerable  richness  of 
surface  details.  We  now  find  greater  lightness, 
both  of  effect  and  of  materials  used,  more  deeply 
out  mouldings,  and  more  elaborate  construction. 
The  semicircular  arch  bad  given  way  to  the 
pointed  form.  Both  kinds  were  used  in  the 
same  building,  until  ultimately  tho  latter  secured 
an  exclusive  predominance.  The  gain  in  freedom 
of  construction  from  the  introduction  of  this 
feature  soon  showed  itself  in  the  greater  extent 
and  beauty  of  the  groinings  and  vaultings.  The 
favourite  shape  of  windows  in  domestic  work 
remained,  as  hitherto,  the  two-light  typo,  and 
the  opening  was  frequently  divided  by  a column 
as  in  Norman  examples.  This  nse  of  the  oolnmn 
is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  found  in  Byzantine 
works;  it  was  commonly  used  by  the  architects 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  nob  only  for  the  open- 
ings  of  windows,  but  also  in  the  case  of  door- 
ways, which  were  frequently  divided  by  a single 
oolnmn,  or  by  a cluster  of  shafts,  as  at  South, 
well  Minster,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  case  of 
doorways  nsed  by  largo  crowds,  this  arrange- 
ment  of  a central  pier  would  not  be  without  its 
convenience,  if  advantage  were  taken  of  it,  to 
divide  ingress  from  egress. 

It  was  in  the  colamn,  however,  that  the 
greatest  change  had  taken  place.  Shafts  of 
moderate  size,  clostered,  and  sometimes  banded 
together,  now  supplied  tho  place  of  the  sturdy 
Norman  pillars,  and  the  traces  of  classical  tradi- 
tions  disappeared  from  the  capitals.  Volutes 
and  the  square  abacus  were  dispensed  with,  and 
a conventional  foliage  of  singular  beauty  re- 
placed the  leaves  which  evidently  recalled  memo- 
ries of  the  acanthus.  The  bases,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  becoming  more  elaborate,  are  not 
without  a resemblance  to  the  Attic  base  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  Both  bases  and  capitals  were 
deeply  cut  with  hollows,  and  these  were  divided 
from  the  round  mouldings  by  small  fillets.  The 
same  characteristics  marked  the  arches  of  the 
period,  and  powerful  effects  of  light  and  shade 
were  freely  nsed. 

The  most  widely. known  detail  of  this  pe- 
riod is  that  known  as  the  dog-tooth  orna- 
ment. It  is  one  of  great  beauty,  and  is  so 
well  known  that  I need  not  describe  it.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  frequent  use  of  zig- 
zags by  the  Normans,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  on  them  was  founded  the  design  of 
the  dog-tooth.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  a double  zig- 
zag, carved  into  leaves.  It  is  found  in  every 
detail  of  the  time, — in  arches,  capitals,  string- 
courses,  corbels,  and  the  like ; and  in  examin- 
ing ancient  buildings  it  is  a good  rough-and- 
ready  teat  of  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
treating.  In  the  greater  churches  more  ambi- 
tious  sculpture  now  came  into  use,  of  which 
the  cathedrals  of  Lincoln  and  Wells  are  splendid 
examples,  and  in  all  the  work  of  the  thirteenth 
century  there  is  evidence  of  beauty  of  design 
and  skill  of  ezacution,  which  was  not  of  long 
duration,  and  has  marked  out  the  period  as  the 
golden  age  of  English  Gothic  architecture. 

The  windows  were  often  combined  in  groups 
of  two,  three,  or  five  lights.  The  arrangement 
of  three  as  a triplet,  with  a longer  light  in  the 
middle,  is  the  ordinary  form,  of  which  we  have 
good  examples  in  London,  at  the  Temple 
Church.  Other  fine  groups,  as  that  known  as 
the  five  sisters  at  York,  may  also  be  noticed. 
Window  tracery  did  not  come  into  general  use 
till  a later  period,  although,  as  we  see  from  the 
Southwell  example,  it  must  have  have  been 
well  known.  The  windows  were  for  the 
moat  part  long  openings,  without  mullions, 
and  terminated  in  a single  • pointed  arch, 
Bometimea  cnsped,  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  name  of  Lancet.  The  above  are,  I think, 
the  principal  points  to  which  I need  draw  your 
attention  before  we  consider  the  architectural 
differences  between  the  domestic  buildings  of 
the  thirteenth  century  and  those  of  the  Normans, 
diecuBsed  in  my  last  lecture.  The  changes  I 
have  noticed  are,  of  course,  only  the  most 
obvious  and  salient  points  of  difference,  and  you 
j will  readily  notice  in  your  study  of  examples. 
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the  many  smaller  matters  of  detail  which  accom- 
panied the  more  important  variations.  The 
style  was  complete  before  the  century  had  far 
advanced,  and  its  later  specimens  indicate  that 
a transition  had  already  began,  aud  that  new 
changes  were  imminent. 

Among  the  examples  of  domeetio  architecture 
before  alluded  to,  Aydon  Castle,  in  Northumber- 
land, is  worth  attention.  It  was  not  originally 
termed  a castle,  according  to  the  semi-royal 
custom  of  the  day  ; but  it  was  intended  primarily 
for  a residence,  and  was  called  “ Aydon  Halle," 
thus  following  the  usage  which  usually  prevailed 
as  regarded  the  manor-houses  and  residences  of 
the  gentry.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  building 
is  near  to  the  Scottish  frontier,  and  is  situated 
in  the  debatable  and  unsettled  Border  land,  we 
may  naturally  expect  to  find  that  capability  of 
defence  was  not  overlooked.  It  is  placed,  there- 
fore, on  an  eminence,  with  no  windows  within 
easy  reach,  and  with  those  which  were  necessary 
few  and  far  between.  Battlomented  parapets  sur- 
ronod  the  roofs,  and  provided  shelter  for  the  | 
arobers  in  case  of  need.  The  house  stands  in  a 
considerable  enclosnre,  which  would  serve  as  a 
defence  to  servants  and  oattle  in  case  of  a siege 
or  sodden  attack.  The  nature  of  the  ground 
protected  the  enclosure  on  two  sides,  and  on  the 
others  there  were  ditches  at  the  foot  of  the 
euclosing  walls. 

There  is  nothing  architecturally  grand  in  this  i 
example,  but  it  may  interest  us  as  a specimen  of 
a fortified  house  of  the  Border  country.  It  pos- 
sesses great  strength  of  construction,  and  the 
mangers  in  the  stables,  even,  are  of  stone.  It  is 
notioeablethatfireplaoesare  here  freely  used, and 
no  doubt  for  this  oiroumatanoethe  climate,  and  the 
facilities  for  procuring  fuel,  may  be  answerable. 
These  fireplaces  are  of  simple,  but  good  design, 
and  in  one  instance  there  is  a projecting  shelf 
supported  on  brackets.  In  this  case  the  fireplace 
and  hearth  are  built  in  thetbickness  of  the  wall. 

In  another  instance,  shafted  jambs  are  bnilt 
against  the  wall,  and  project  into  the  room,  while  ! 
over  all  there  is  a covering  hood,  tapering  up-  { 

wards.  The  chimneys  themselves  are  for  the  i 
most  part  carried  up  singly,  in  plain  solid-looking  | 
shafts.  ' 

The  water  is  conveyed  from  the  roof  by  atone  i 
gutters,  behind  the  parapets,  and  there  are  stone 
projecting  shoots,  or  gargoyles,  to  take  the  water 
from  the  gotters  outwards.  The  principal  rooms  i 
for  the  family  are  on  the  first  floor,  and  they  are  ' 
approached  in  the  manner  usual  in  castles,  by  a 
long  flight  of  external  steps,  originally  covered  by 
a wooden  roof,  which  has  now  disappeared.  The 
windows  to  the  chief  rooms  are  of  the  ordinary 
two-light  type,  with  a dividing  column.  Each 
light  has  a plain  pointed  arch,  and  the  two 
openings  are  surmounted  by  a pointed  arched 
dripstone,  or  label  moulding.  Holes  in  the 
masonry  aronnd  the  windows  suggest  the  exist- 
ence of  iron  bars,  now  removed.  The  window 
column,  though  more  sturdy  in  its  details  than 
is  usual  in  Early  English  work,  is  yet  quite  dis- 
tinct in  its  character  as  compared  with  the 
Norman  feature  of  the  like  kind,  which  we 
saw  in  the  case  of  the  Jew’s  House  at  Lincoln. 
You  may  compare  with  interest  the  greater  de- 
coration  of  the  latter  town  residence  with  the 
simple  but  handsome  strength  of  the  castellated 
country  mansion  of  Aydon. 

Before  quitting  the  latter,  a word  may  be  said 
about  the  doorways.  The  principal  entrance  at 
the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps  before  mentioned  is 
finished  with  a pointed  arch  of  simple  character, 
with  double-splayed  jambs.  As  this  entered  into 
astory  of  considerable  altitude,  no  question  wonld 
arise  as  to  the  height  of  the  arch,  but  it  was 
otherwise  in  oases  of  more  moderate  dimensions. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  early  our  ancestors 
discovered  this  difficulty  in  the  employment  of 
the  pointed  arch,  and  you  will  observe  in  one  of 
the  doorways  the  use  of  a square  lintel,  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  jamb  curving  inwards  ; 
a design  which  was  capable  of  much  greater 
development.  The  same  square  form  was 
also  used  for  window  openings  when  required, 
aud  there  is  an  example  of  this  feature 
in  the  same  building.  The  thirteenth-century 
arohiteots  knew  that  good  architecture  should  be 
governed  by  common  sense,  and  while  clinging 
to  the  pointed  arch  with  the  utmost  affection, 
they  thus  early  recognised  that  there  were  lioaits 
to  its  reasonable  application,  and  that  there  is  a 
time  and  place  for  everything. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered,  in  con- 
sidering the  examples  of  thirteentb-century 
domestic  arobiteoture,  that  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  we  are  only  dealing  with  houses  of  im- 
portance. The  dwellings  of  the  people  at  large, 
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haviog  been  chiefly  of  wood,  have  natarally  dis- 
appeared. If  the  arrangeraentB  of  the  houses  of 
the  rich  are  to  our  minds  far  from  luxurious,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  poor  had  little  comfort  in 
their  ruder  dwellings. 

We  shall  find  that  in  the  South  of  England,  as 
well  as  the  North,  the  houses  of  the  gentry  still 
partook  of  the  nature  of  castles.  Little  Wen. 
ham  Hall,  in  SuSblk,  is  a good  example  of  this 
habit,  and  it  is  notable  beoanse  the  materials 
used  are  different  from  those  employed  atAydon. 
Here  we  find  brick  walls,  built  of  long  narrow 
tile-brioks,  of  the  Roman  fashion.  The  bricks 
are  mixed  with  stone  for  windows  and  dressings. 
In  this  part  of  the  country,  there  was  not  the 
same  necessity  to  provide  for  the  possibility  of 
a siege  that  existed  in  the  Border  land  of  the 
North.  There  was,  therefore,  no  great  extent 
of  enolosure-wallH,  and  the  plan  was  in  conse- 
quence more  compact,  although  with  strength 
enough  to  resist  any  isolated  attack,  whether  by 
pirat.es,  or  migratory  bands  of  robbers. 

Most  manor-houses  of  the  time  were  built 
with  regard  to  such  possibilities.  At  Little 
Wenham  Hall,  the  sterner  features  of  Ajdon  are 
softened,  and  a greater  amount  of  decoration  is 
introduced.  Some  of  the  lancet  windows  have 
trefoiled  heads,  and  Iraoery  is  found  in  the  two- 
light  windows.  A turret,  at  the  angle  of  the 
tower,  contains  a newel  staircase,  and  there  is  a 
chapel  in  the  tower  with  some  good  architeo- 
turnl  details  and  carving. 

Taken  altogether,  we  find  in  this  southern 
example  a certain  progress  towards  refinement, 
due  probably  to  the  more  settled  state  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  somewhat  more  genial 
climate.  At  the  same  time,  the  character  of 
a fortified  house  is  well  maintained.  A more 
domestic-looking  relic  of  the  time  is  to  be  found 
in  the  old  Rectory  House,  at  West  Dean,  in 
Sussex.  As  this  is  situated  close  to  the  church, 
it  was,  no  doubt,  elected  for  the  use  of  the 
clergy,  and  hence  it  dispensed  with  those  pre- 
cautionary measures  which  were  still  thought 
necessary  in  the  manor-houses  of  the  laity.  It 
is  a plain  and  simple  building,  with  a high- 
pitched  roof,  but  with  little  or  no  architectural 
ornament.  The  massive  square  chimney  is  in 
the  gable,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  slabs  of 
stone,  with  dripping  eaves.  There  is  a good 
two-light  window  in  the  upper  story,  with  a 
columnar  mullion.  Each  light  has  a trefoil  head, 
worked  above  the  opening  for  the  casement. 
The  latter  is  finished  square,  with  a stone  lintel. 

Although  there  is  not  much  to  interest  ns  in 
this  building,  taken  by  itself,  it  may  serve  to 
show  to  a greater  degree  than  the  other 
examples  what  less  pretending  dwellings  of  the 
thirteenth-oentnry  were  like.  Even  this  house 
it  may  be  remarked,  was  of  stone,  but  the 
features  of  its  design  are  simple,  and  just  suoh 
as  might  be  expected  to  occur  in  the  more 
common  wooden  structures  of  the  period.  In  it 
we  seem  to  have  a residence  of  one  who  from 
his  poverty  feared  no  robber,  and  whom  his 
sacred  oharaoter  protected  from  violence.  He 
was,  therefore,  enabled  to  live  in  a house  which 
was  not  a fortress,  but  wbiofi  might  pass  for  a 
cottage  in  our  own  day. 

In  parts  of  the  country  where  water  was 
easily  attainable,  we  often  find  a moat  surround- 
ing the  house,  with  a drawbridge  to  the  principal 
entrance.  The  moat  supplied  the  place  of  a 
protecting  wall,  and  although  it  could  soarcely 
have  been  of  great  nse  in  the  event  of  serious 
attack,  it  would  probably  suffioe  to  keep  off  any 
wandering  bands  intent  on  plunder  or  ransom. 

It  need  soaroely  be  pointed  out  that  all  houses 
of  importance  in  the  thirteenth  century  pos- 
sessed their  domestic  ohapel.  The  orders  of 
Henry  III.  are  full  of  minute  directions  abont 
the  “Queen’s  Chapel,”  in  the  various  Royal 
residences,  detailing  what  is  to  be  done  for  their 
maintenance  and  decoration,  and  in  some  in- 
stances  ordering  the  sheriff  to  supply  a chalice, 
vestments,  books,  and  other  necessary  orna- 
ments. The  custom  of  the  palace  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  manor-house,  in  this  as  in  other 
matters,  and  thus  the  ohapel  came  to  be  oon. 
sldered  as  an  almost  necessary  appendage  to 
private  houses  of  importance  throughout  the 
country. 

There  was  not  much  furnitnrs  in  the  houses 
of  our  ancestors,  at  least  in  our  acceptation  of 
the  term.  That  which  was  required  was,  for  the 
most  part,  made  on  the  spot  by  the  carpenters  and 
workmen  of  the  estate.  The  windows  had  stone 
benches,  and  there  was  a dais  for  the  king,  or 
lordj  of  movable  furniture  there  was  littleor  none  j 
massive  fixed  tables  were  common  in  the  hall, 
ind  sometimes  trestles  were  used,  on  which  move- 


able  tops  were  placed  for  meals.  The  tops  often 
consisted  of  boards,  roughly  fitted  to  each  other, 
and  under  these  circumstances  the  phrase  to 
“board,”  acquires  a special  significance.  Forms 
and  benches  furnished  the  seats,  and  possibly 
served  also  as  conohes,  the  hall  being  still  often 
used  as  a dormitory  as  well  as  a dining-room. 

The  king’s  seat,  in  important  palaoes,  had 
usually  some  importance  of  design,  being  of 
stone  or  wood,  with  a canopy,  and  decorated 
with  carving,  painting,  and  gilding.  Movable 
obairs  were  in  occasional  and  rare, nse.  Curtains 
may  have  covered  the  doors,  and  also  orna- 
mented the  royal  canopies,  but  they  were  not 
common  until  a later  period.  This  was  doubtless 
by  reason  of  their  cost,  for  they  were  evidently 
well  known  to  the  artists  who  carried  out 
coloured  decoration,  one  of  whose  favourite 
subjects  was  a painted  curtain,  with  stiff  folds. 

With  regard  to  beds,  there  is  not  much 
information.  Bed-chambers  existed,  but  the 
provision  of  them  was  scanty,  even  in  great 
houses.  Mattresses  were,  however,  in  ordinary 
use,  and  those  of  tbo  king  were  covered  with 
silk,  velvet,  and  embroidery.  The  people  gene- 
rally  appeared  to  have  laid  out  their  mattresses 
where  convenient,  instead  of  placing  them  in 
bedsteads,  in  the  modern  fashion.  The  love  of 
linen  which  has  distinguished  careful  English 
housewives,  to  the  present  time,  became  early 
apparent,  and  the  large  presses  and  cupboards 
were  well  filled.  To  “ take  up  ” one’s  " bed  and 
walk  ” was,  as  we  know,  the  oustora  of  the  East 
in  Gospel  times,  and  it  is  so  still  in  Eastern 
countries,  and  to  some  extent  in  Russia. 

The  great  houses  were  lighted  with  candles, 
and  silver  candlesticks  appear  in  the  inventories 
of  royal  goods  and  chattels.  They  were,  as  wo 
know,  one  of  the  indispensable  ornaments  of  the 
altar.  Wooden  bowls  and  trenchers  snfllced  for 
general  use  at  table,  and  the  meat  was  often 
brought  to  the  hall,  on  the  spit,  fresh  from  the 
kitchen  fire.  Each  guest  carried  his  knife,  and 
helped  himself,  as  the  spit  was  brought  within 
reach.  Forks,  although  known,  were  looked  upon 
as  luxuries  or  curiosities,  and  the  meat  was  cut 
up  by  each  person  on  his  trencher.board,  and 
eaten  with  bread.  Spoons  were  used  occasion, 
ally  by  the  wealthy,  and  possibly  forks  also,  but 
the  latter  were  the  less  common  of  the  two. 
There  were  often  mats  for  the  feet,  when  the 
floor  was  of  earth  or  tiles. 

These  details  of  the  mode  of  life  in  the  thir- 
teenth  century  relate  to  the  habits  of  the  riob, 
for  even  kings  in  those  days  were  without  com- 
forts, which  we  now  think  indispensable  for  all 
classes.  The  mass  of  the  people  had  to  be  contented 
with  simpler  arrangements,  and  rougher  living. 

This,  however,  was  the  time  when  oar  English 
Gothic  architecture  achieved  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion. Artistic  feeling  applied  itself  in  after-times 
more  vigorously  to  the  private  wants  of  men ; 
but  these  were  the  days  of  palaces,  abbeys, 
and  churches, — of  the  glories  of  York,  Lincoln, 
and  Salisbury.  If  the  days  of  snob  architectural 
triumphs  seem  to  some  of  us  to  begone  forever, 
we  may,  perhaps,  feel  some  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  each  age  has  its  own  special  work. 
The  world,  as  it  grows  older,  takes  more  and  more 
into  account  the  necessities  of  its  humblest 
members,  and  so,  in  our  work  of  to-day,  we  may 
find  much  to  interest  and  instruct  us,  though 
little  to  be  absolutely  copied,  in  the  domestic 
arobiteoture,  habits,  and  ways  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 


City  Temple. — Sixteen  memorial  windows 
have  been  executed  in  coloured  glass  for  the 
clearstory  of  the  City  Temple,  by  Messrs.  Phillips 
& Son,  of  Baker-street,  Irom  designs  by  Mr. 
Walter  Hensman.  Half  of  the  number  are  filled, 
each  with  an  emblematical  figure  of  one  of  the 
eight  Christian  virtues, — Faith,  Hope,  Charity, 
Truth,  Wisdom,  Temperance,  Chastity,  Patience. 
They  are  depicted  as  winged  figures,  four  being 
male  and  four  female.  The  figures  are  seated, 
half  on  either  side,  occupying  the  second,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  seventh  windows.  Each  pictured  grace 
is  regarded  as  a memorial  of  some  great  name 
associated  with  the  history  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  now  worshipping  in  the  City 
Temple, — Truth,  for  example,  as  oommemora. 
tive  of  Thomas  Goodwin,  Cromwell’s  chaplain, 
its  founder,  or  with  the  triumphs  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  general.  Thus  Cromwell  himself  is  taken 
as  the  type  ofTemperance  ; Baxter, "of  Patience  j 
Banyan,  of  Charity  ; John  Wesley,  of  Faith,  and 
his  brother  Charles,  of  Hope ; Milton,  of  Wisdom  ; 
Anne  Askew,  the  Smithfield  martyr,  of  Chastity. 
The  other  eight  windows  are  for  the  present 
filled  with  floral  ornamentation  only. 


SOME  CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  IN- 

FLUENCED  MEDIiEVAL  ARCHITECTS 

IN  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THEIR 
BUILDINGS.* 

Tue  difficulties  which  present  themselves  to 
an  architect  when  he  is  about  to  erect  any 
building  may,  I think,  be  ranked  in  two  classes, — 
firstly,  those  which  will  be  brought  abont  by 
practical  considerations ; and  secondly,  those 
which  arise  from  artistic  requirements. 

In  the  former  class  may  be  ranked  site,  cost, 
materials  to  be  used,  arrangement,  accommoda- 
tion required  to  be  provided  ; and  in  the  latter 
class,  selection  of  style,  appropriateness  to  the 
locality  chosen,  proportion  and  enrichment.  I 
do  not,  of  course,  intend,  in  this  paper,  to  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  all  these  questions,  but 
simply  to  describe  some  ancient  buildings  or 
groups  of  buildings  which  seem  to  mo  to  illus- 
trate in  a remarkable  manner  the  way  in  which 
your  Mediaeval  predecessors  either  overcame 
some  of  these  difficulties,  or  attempted  to  do  so. 
If  I have  in  the  course  of  this  paper  to  draw 
comparisons  between  their  practices  and  some 
that  are  in  vogue  at  the  present  day,  I hope  I 
may  be  pardoned  if  I sometimes  express  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  “ ancient  ways,”  rather 
than  the  modern. 

The  first  point  upon  which  I wish  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  is  the  way  in  which  Mediaeval 
architects  treated  the  sites  of  their  buildiugs. 
It  seems  to  me  they  nearly  always  erected 
their  buildings  upon  the  ground  just  iu  the 
state  in  which  they  found  it,  and  did  not  go  to 
the  trouble,  and  often  unnecessary  expense,  of 
“levelling.”  One  of  the  grandest  examples  of 
the  way  in  which  Mediaeval  architects  treated  a 
thoroughly  uulevel  site  is  the  great  Abbey  of 
Mont  St.  Michel,  in  Normandy.  Here  all  tbo 
bnildings  are  made  to  fit  into  the  irregularities 
of  the  great  granite  rock ; each  crag  is  made  to 
form  the  foundation  of  soma  buttress  or  pro- 
jecting turret,  and  each  hollow  forms  a crypt. 
On  the  summit  of  the  vast  granite  cone  stands 
the  magnificent  apse  of  the  abbey  eburob,  sur- 
rounded by  a forest  of  pinnacles.  So  grand  and 
striking  is  the  whole  mass,  and  so  inseparably 
united  are  the  buildings  and  the  rock  upon 
which  they  stand,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
where  the  work  of  nature  ends  and  that  of  man 
begins. 

Another  grand  example  of  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  is  the  cathedral  and  surrounding 
buildings  at  Limburg-on-the-Labn ; here  tho 
size  of  the  cathedral  is  very  circumscribed,  owing 
to  the  small  space  at  the  top  of  the  rock  upon 
which  it  stands,  but  in  order  to  give  dignity  and 
grandeur  to  the  whole  group,  the  beautiful 
church  is  crowned  by  seven  spires,  the  one 
capping  the  central  lantern  rising  far  above  all 
the  others.  At  a distance  both  Mont  St.  Miohel 
and  Limburg  bear  a striking  resemblance  to 
some  great  dolomite  roc  k.  In  each  case  the  pecu. 
liarities  of  the  site  are  strongly  accentuated  and 
exaggerated  by  the  buildings  erected  upon  them, 
and  both  look  far  steeper  rooks  when  orowutd 
by  their  beautiful  churches  than  they  would 
without  them.  There  are  many  other  examples 
of  the  same  striking  treatment  of  hill-sites  to  be 
found  all  over  Europe.  In  Germany,  Dietkiroh, 
near  Limburg,  is  ono  of  the  moat  remarkable ; 
Frieeing,  Naumberg,  and  Erfnrth  are  scarcely 
less  remarkable.  Iu  England,  the  castle  and 
cathedral  of  Durham  are  splendid  examples,  and 
must  have  been  still  more  so  when  the  western 
towers  of  that  cathedral  were  frowned  with 
spires.  In  treating  one  of  these  grand  bill-sites, 
the  Medimval  men  carefully  avoided  anything 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  marking  thejunc- 
tion  of  the  hill  or  rock  with  the  building  placed 
upon  it.  They  very  rarely  used  terraces,  and 
when  they  did  nse  them  they  reproduced  or  con- 
tinued the  vertical  lines  of  the  building  below 
the  terrace,  so  that,  at  a little  distance,  the 
terrace  looked  like  a part  of  the  building.  Great 
care  was  taken  that  the  building  should  appear 
to  grow  out  of  the  hill,  and  not  merely  stand 
upon  it,  and  in  order  to  do  this  portions  of  the 
building  were  carried  down  the  rock  or  hill  or 
portions  of  the  rook  left  running  up  into  the 
building,  which  had  the  effect  of  broaching  the 
two  together  in  an  inseparable  union.  Now  I 
must  say  that  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  a far 
more  beautiful  treatment  than  that  usually  prac- 
tised in  modern  times. ' As  a rule,  if  a building 
has  to  be  erected  upon  a bill,  the  first  thing  that  is 
done  is  to  remove  the  greater  portion  of  the  hill 
so  as  to  get  a flat  top  to  it.  There  is  no  longer  any 
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question  of  the  prophet  going  to  the  monutain  or 
the  mountain  going  to  the  prophet,  but  of  the 
mountain  getting  out  of  the  way  to  make  room 
for  the  prophet.  Another  practice  which  is  very 
common  is  that  of  surrounding  a building  erected 
upon  a bill  with  a broad  flat  terrace,  forming  a 
strong  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two, 
which  makes  the  building  look  as  if  it  could  be 
lifted  off  the  hill  bodily  just  as  one  lifts  the  cover 
off  a eonp-tureon.  The  modern  castles  of  Cal- 
lenberg  and  Hoheuzollern  have  this  defect  in  a 
painfnl  degree,  and  I have  often  thought  that  a 
vast  handle  ought  to  be  constructed  over  them, 
so  that  one  might  imagine  some  giant  coming 
and  lifting  them  off  the  beautiful  hills  which 
they  disfigure,  and  transporting  them  to  some 
flat  level  marsh,  where  they  might  really  look 
rather  ornamental. 

The  same  practice  of  placing  their  bnildings 
upon  the  site  jnst  as  they  found  it,  and  of 
making  the  building  suit  the  site  and  not  the 
site  suit  the  building,  often  led  Medimval  builders 
to  place  their  churches  upon  a lower  level  than 
the  road  from  which  they  were  to  be  entered. 
Examples  of  this  are  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedrals 
of  Chester  and  Norwich.  When  entering  either 
of  these  cathedrals  by  the  western  door,  one  has 
to  descend  a flight  of  steps  to  the  nave.  The 
cathedral  of  Friesing,  in  Bavaria,  presents  a 
singular  example  of  this,  as  the  narthex  and 
great  western  door  are  very  nearly  upon  a level 
with  the  triforium.  At  Wurzburg,  in  Bavaria, 
the  church  of  St.  Burkard  is  built  upon  a level 
site,  but  the  chancel  has  to  cross  a street,  and 
the  west  end  of  the  nave  goes  over  a stream. 
Now,  instead  of  raising  the  whole  floor  of  the 
chnroh  to  one  level,  which  would  have  cost  much 
labour  and  a large  sum  of  money,  the  nave  is 
built  upon  the  ground  level,  the  choir  raised 
upon  a grand  flight  of  steps,  and  the  west  end  of 
the  nave  raised  so  as  to  form  a deep  gallery. 
The  Rath-haua  at  Dettelbach,  in  Bavaria,  has 
a road  running  through  it  lengthways,  and  a 
river  crossing  under  it  at  right  angles,  so  that 
the  ground  floor  is  cut  np  into  four  equal  isolated 
portions.  The  way  in  which  the  entrance  to  the 
npper  portion  is  effected,  by  means  of  a double 
external  staircase  uniting  under  a vaulted  porch, 
with  a ohapel  above  it,  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  pieces  of  design  I have  ever  seen,  and 
shows  how  the  Mediceval  architects  made 
beauties  out  of  the  very  difficulties  of  the  sites 
upon  which  their  buildings  were  erected. 

The  next  point  which  I have  to  notice  ia  one 
which  seems  to  me  to  lead  to  many  diffionlties, 
sometimes  not  unmixed  with  unpleasantness, 
and  one  upon  which  I find  architects  and  their 
clients  frequently  have  very  different  views.  It 
is  the  cost  of  the  building.  A curious  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  architects  and  their  clients 
differ  upon  this  subject  came  to  my  notice  a 
short  time  back.  A talented  young  architect, 
whom  I have  the  honour  of  knowing,  was  com. 
missioned  to  design  a large  church  in  one  of  our 
Northern  ooanties.  He  got  oat  his  draw, 
ings  and  his  estimates,  which  came  to  10,0001. 
The  building,  having  to  hold  a very  large  con- 
gregation, was  necessarily  plain,  and  built  of 
brick  with  stone  dressings.  He  received  a letter 
from  his  client,  stating  that  be  was  delighted 
with  the  design,  but  he  wished  to  have  the 
building  of  ashlar,  and  thought  that  it  ought  to 
be  done  for  7,0001. ! Now,  although  I do  not  sup- 
pose  for  a moment  that  lledimval  arohiteots  had 
quite  such  unreasonable  clients  to  deal  with, 
inasmuch  as  the  disease,  which  I can  only 
describe  as  “shoddy  on  the  brain,”  was  not 
common  to  the  alarming  extent  which  it  has 
become  in  this  nineteenth  century,  yet  that 
the  Mediaeval  architects  did  experience  this 
difficulty  ia  amply  proved  by  the  frequent  exam- 
ples which  we  meet  with  in  old  buildings,  of  the 
well-known  process  of  ” catting  down.” 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  nave  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey ; 
and  the  whole  question,  so  far  as  that  magnifi. 
cent  church  is  concerned,  has  been  most  care- 
fully examined  and  reported  upon  by  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott.  I will,  however,  say  a few  words  upon  two 
singular  Continental  examples  of  the  same  pro- 
cess. The  first  ia  to  be  seen  at  Bamberg  Cathe- 
dral, the  eastern  towers  of  which  are  beautiful 
examples  of  German  First  Pointed  work,  greatly 
resembling  those  of  Laon  Cathedral,  in  France. 
Now  round  the  first  story  of  the  octagonal  por- 
tion  of  each  of  these  towers  a row  of  very 
riohly-moulded  bases  is  to  be  seen,  ehowing  that 
the  architect  intended  to  have  arcaded  this  part 
of  his  work.  This  arcade  work  was  evidently  cut 
down,  and  the  cardinal  faces  of  the  octagon 
simply  pierced  by  a plain  lancet  window.  The 


other  example  to  which  I alluded  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  interesting  church  of  St.  Jean  dn  Doigt, 
in  Brittany.  When  this  church  was  commenced 
at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  or  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth,  it  is  evident  that  a much  more 
extensive  building  was  contemplated  than  that 
which  exists.  As  far  as  I can  make  out,  the  pro- 
posed  church  would  have  consisted  of  a choir  and 
aisles  of  five  bays,  and  a nave  and  aisles.  When, 
however,  the  choir  and  aisles  bad  been  con- 
etructed,  and  the  piers  of  the  chancel  arch  carried 
up  about  two-thirds  of  the  way,  together  with 
the  first  bay  of  the  projected  nave,  the  pruning- 
knife  was  applied  to  the  design,  the  proposed 
nave  was  abandoned,  the  bays  of  the  choir  were 
taken  off  to  make  a chancel,  and  the  whole  build, 
ing  roofed  over  at  one  continuous  level.  The 
piers  of  the  chancel  arch  were,  however,  allowed 
to  remain,  although  they  support  nothing. 
[Against  the  base  of  one  of  these  piers  ia  a curious 
ancient  altar.]  Now  there  is  one  fact  notice- 
able in  both  of  these  examples  of  oheeseparing, 
and  I have  no  doubt  it  will  be  seen  in  many 
others.  It  is  that  the  Medimval  architects,  when 
they  bad  to  cut  a building  down,  never  attempted 
to  conceal  the  fact.  There  could  have  been  no 
diffionltyin  cutting  away  the  piers  of  the  chancel 
arch  at  St.  Jean  du  Doigt,  and  a few  shillings 
would  suffice  to  remove  the  bases  at  Bamberg, — 
both  buildings  would  look  better  for  the  opera- 
tion, — but  no,  the  Mediaeval  builder  evidently 
wished  it  to  be  seen  that  he  was  going  to  do  a 
fine  thing,  but  was  prevented  from  carrying  out 
his  ideas  by  circnmatances  over  which  he  had  no 
control,  BO  he  left  these  fragments  to  indicate 
what  had  been  his  original  intentions. 

I shall  not  trouble  you  in  this  paper  with  any 
observations  upon  the  materials  used  in  build- 
ing, or  their  arrangements  for  the  purposes  of 
accommodation,  but  I will  confine  myself  to  two 
of  what  I have  described  as  the  artistic  diffi- 
cultieS  in  building : selection  of  style  and  ap- 
propriatenefis  to  the  locality  and  surroundings. 
Now,  I believe  that  nothing  influenced  Medimval 
architects  so  greatly  as  the  surronudings  and 
the  locality  of  their  buildings.  I feel  sure  that 
before  ereoiing  any  building,  they  studied  most 
scrupulously  its  fitness  and  suitability  to  the 
Burrounding  objects.  I cannot  for  a moment 
believe  that  the  charming  way  in  which  Me- 
dieval buildings  group  together,  and  form  such 
picturesque  combinations  with  scenery,  or  with 
other  buildings,  are  alone  the  results  of  a series 
of  lucky  accidents.  Some  people  have  supposed 
that  the  wonderful  pioturesqueuess  of  ancient 
towns  arises  from  their  irregularity,  and  the 
fact  of  their  streets  being  narrow  and  winding 
about,  but  to  prove  that  this  is  not  the  case,  I 
will  point  to  the  little  town  of  Sultzfeld,  in 
Bavaria,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  places  I 
have  seen.  Now,  this  town  is  thoroughly  rec- 
tangular  in  plan.  It  has  two  broad  straight 
Btieets,  meeting  in  the  centre,  and  cutting  it 
into  four  exactly  equal  parts.  The  very  towers 
of  its  fortification  are  set  out  symmetrically. 
The  Rath-baus  is  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  with  the  church  close  to  it.  The  only 
deviation  from  a perfectly  rectangular  treatment 
is  one  caused  by  the  necessity  of  the  site,  and 
that  is,  the  eastern  wall  of  the  town  towards  its 
north-eastern  corner  is  bent  out  of  the  straight 
line,  in  order  to  avoid  a large  rook  which  rises  at 
this  point.  All  the  lanes  in  this  town  are 
parallel  with  the  walls,  and  at  right  angles  to 
one  another.  The  plan  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  Winchelsea.  Now,  this  serves  to  show  that 
irregularity  of  plan  was  not  one  of  the  necessary 
elements  of  pioturesqueness.  I believe  that 
the  wonderful  beauty  and  picturesqueness 
arises  from  the  way  in  which  Medieeval 
men  made  their  buildings  suit  to  their  surround- 
ings,  and  in  criticising  or  studying  ancient 
buildings  this  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  It 
is  very  common  to  hear  it  said  that  the  proper- 
tions  of  Continental  ohurobes,  especially  those 
of  Germany,  are  defective  because  they  are  far 
too  lofty  for  their  length,  and  are  not  sufficiently 
sub-divided,  and  I have  read  in  a work  upon 
architecture  which  enjoys  some  popularity,  a 
comparison  between  Salisbury  Cathedral  and 
St.  Stephen’s,  Tienna,  in  which  the  writer 
proves  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  Salisbury 
Cathedral  is  exquisite  in  proportion,  while  St. 
Stephen’s  is  an  ill-proportioned  badly-designed 
building,  and  from  this  he  goes  on  to  argoe  that 
the  English  Medimval  arohiteots  were  far 
greater  men  than  the  German.  Now,  I venture 
to  think  that  a comparison  between  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  two  buildings  were 
erected  will  prove  that  each  building  is  admirably 
suited  to  its  locality  and  surroundings,  and  how 


excellently  each  architect  met  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation.  The  architect  of  Salisbnry  bad 
to  erect  a church  upon  a perfectly  level  site, 
surrounded  by  a large  disencumbered  space, 
with  nothing  but  trees  to  enter  into  competition 
with  the  building.  He  was  able  to  make  the 
church  any  length,  breadth,  or  height  he  chose, 
and  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation  the  ; 
whole  church  could  be  seen  at  once.  So  the 
architect  sub-divided  every  portion  of  it,  doubled 
his  transepts,  and  even  put  narrow  aisles  to  his 
lady. ohapel,  because  as  the  building  bad  to  be 
seen  alone  it  was  requisite  that  it  shonld  form  a 
perfect  picture,  containing  every  element  of 
scale,  pioturesqueness,  and  grouping  within 
itself.  How  different  were  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Vienna  architect  laboured.  Here 
there  was  a very  confined  space,  surrounded  by 
excessively  lofty  honses,  and  he  saw  at  once  that 
his  only  ohanceof  gaining  dignity  for  his  building 
was  to  treat  it  as  one  huge  mass,  and  carry 
it  up  a great  height,  so  that  at  a distance  it 
might  tell  out  well  over  the  Burronnding 
objects,  but  as  the  detail  could  only  be  seen 
from  very  close  quarters  be  trusted  to  the  rich, 
ness  and  intricacy  of  his  detail  to  give  size  and 
proportion.  I think  he  succeeded  in  doing  what 
be  attempted.  Of  course,  he  could  not  produce 
such  a beautiful  church  as  the  architect  of  Salis- 
bury, because  the  drawbacks  under  which  he 
laboured  were  very  great  indeed,  and  to  over- 
come them  at  all  was  a work  of  the  greatest 
possible  diffionlty.  The  huge  roof  covering  the 
whole  ohnroh  at  St.  Stephen’s  would  be  a defect 
in  a chnroh  erected  upon  an  open  site,  and 
so  would  the  great  unbroken  height  of  the  walls  ; 
but  in  the  position  occupied  by  that  cathe- 
dral both  are  admirably  suited  to  carry  out 
the  intention  of  its  architect.  It  may  be  objected 
that  I have  taken  it  for  granted  that  St. 
Stephen’s  was  surrounded  by  lofty  houses  at 
the  time  it  was  built,  and  that  there  is  no  proof 
of  this  fact,  as  the  present  buildings  surrounding 
the  ohnroh  only  date  from  about  the  seventeenth 
century  ; but  I oan  bring  forward  proofs  that  the 
bouses  erected  in  German  towns  daring  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  were  re- 
markably  lofty.  Ratisbon  possesses  many  houses 
dating  from  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  and  they  are  generally  three  or  four 
stories  in  height;  not  unfrequently  they  are 
carried  up  so  as  to  form  great  towers,  pierced 
with  large  windows.  Of  coarse  this  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  cathedral  lofty, 
and  thus,  although  the  cathedral  of  Ratisbon  is 
only  about  300  ft.  long,  it  measures  nearly  160  ft. 
to  the  ridge  of  therooK  Nuremberg,  Landshub, 
logoldstadb,  Augsburg,  all  possess  very  lofty 
ancient  honses,  and  the  churches  are  mostly 
arranged  externally  under  one  huge  roof,  rising 
often  to  the  height  of  150  ft.  or  160  ft.,  aud 
covering  both  nave  and  aisles  in  one  vast  span. 
Not  unfrequently,  as  the  honses  grew  in  height 
round  the  German  churches,  they  heightened  the 
roof  or  replaced  the  series  of  roofs  which  covered 
the  early  churches  by  one  of  these  enormous 
single-span  roofs.  This  is  the  case  at  St. 
Leonard’s,  Frankfort,  and  St.  Lambert’s,  at 
Monster.  The  rafters  of  the  roof  of  the  last- 
named  oburoh  were  80  ft.  long.  Under  thenotionof 
"restoration”  this  vast  roof  ia  now  being  destroyed 
to  be  replaced  by  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  original  series  of  roofs.  This  same  feeling 
of  a desire  to  make  the  ohuroh  appear  above 
the  Burrounding  houses  led  our  English  archi- 
tects of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
to  add  clearstories  to  the  earlier  churches ; and 
in  the  ohurobes  of  Norwich,  Bury,  Ipswich,  and 
other  places  we  find  something  rather  resem- 
bling the  simple  arrangement  and  large  treat, 
ment  of  the  late  churches  in  Germany.  Though, 
as  the  English  towns  were  never  so  crowded  as 
the  German  daring  the  Middle  Ages,  the  houses 
were  not  so  lofty;  Mediseval  town-bonses  in 
England  are  rarely  more  than  two  stories  high. 
It  is  rather  a remarkable  thing  that  as  the  style 
gets  later  on  the  Continent  the  pitch  of  the  roof 
gets  sharper,  whereas  in  England  the  pitch  of 
the  roof  becomes  depressed.  This  seems  at  first 
rather  to  contradict  my  theory ; but  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  process  of  lowering  the 
roof  BO  frequently  seen  was  generally  done  in 
oases  where  the  church  did  nob  enter  into  com- 
petition with  surrounding  buildings.  It  was  also 
frequently  done  to  give  a greater  appearance  of 
height  to  the  tower.  Necessity  may  also  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  inasmneh  as  timber 
must  have  been  much  more  plentiful  in  this 
country  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  than  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth. 
I may  just  mention  the  fact,  that  tlfe  village 
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churches  ia  Germany  are  ia  no  way  remarkable 
for  loftiness  ; they  are,  on  the  contrary,  very  low 
buildings,  and  the  abbey  ohurohes  are  as  sub- 
divided as  the  same  class  of  baildings  in  England. 

The  same  remarks  also  refer  to  the  town-halls 
and  other  public  buildings.  Excellent  examples 
of  the  way  in  which  this  class  of  buildings  was 
treated  are  the  rath-hauses  of  Dettelbach  and 
Volkach,  in  Bavaria,  As  a proof  that  ancient 
buildings  depend  greatly  upon  their  surround- 
ings  for  their  beauty,  let  any  one  who  has  not 
been  in  Paris  for  twenty  years  go  there  now,  and 
see  how  terribly  the  old  churches  have  suffered 
from  the  absurd  modern  fashion  of  “ opening 
them  out.”  St.  Germain  I’Auxerrois,  St.Merri,  St. 
Medard,  St.  Leu,  and  St.  Gervais,  looked  charm- 
ing  when  seen  piecemeal  from  the  narrow  lanes 
which  formerly  sorrounded  them ; but  now, 
standing  in  great  open  squares,  how  bald  and 
poor  they  look  ! The  eye  just  rests  upon  those 
parts  of  the  building  which  were  not  intended  to 
be  seen ; whereas,  some  little  angle  or  porch, 
upon  which  the  architect  had  depended  to  give 
character  to  his  work  is  overwhelmed  by  the  bare 
walls  which  form  so  large  a portion  of  the  building. 

The  heavy  horizontal  lines  which  form  such 
strougly-marked  features  in  the  west  front  of 
Notre  Dame  in  Paris  have  been  very  severely  cri- 
ticised 5 but  an  exceedingly  clever  French  artist, 
to  whom  I was  once  speaking  upon  this  sobject, 
said, — “You  just  make  a drawing  of  the  front 
with  a number  of  steep  gables  and  fleohes  rising 
against  it,  and  you  will  soon  be  convinced  that 
the  man  who  designed  the  front  of  Notre  Dame 
was  a profound  artist.” 

The  practice  of  architecture  in  the  Middle 
Ages  naturally  led  men  to  consider  how  their 
buildings  would  look  in  execution,  and  to  care 
very  little  how  their  works  looked  upon  paper. 
Now  do  not  let  it  be  for  a moment  supposed  I 
say  this  with  the  intention  of  casting  blame  upon 
modern  architects ; bat  I say  without  hesitation 
that  we  should  have  very  much  finer  buildings 
if  the  client  never  saw  any  drawing  of  the  build- 
ing, and  if  it  were  possible  for  the  architect  or 
some  assistant  in  whom  ho  had  confidence  to 
watch  the  building  as  it  went  on,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  alter  the  design  without  reference  to 
the  drawings.  Probably  one  great  charm  in 
ancient  buildings  is  that  they  were  not  erected 
from  drawings.  Of  coarse,  the  architect  made 
drawings  showing  the  general  scheme ; but  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  details  was  directed 
and  explained  by  the  arohiteot,  and  done  under 
his  personal  supervision. 

I have  seen  two  or  three  modern  buildings  which 
have  been  carried  out  in  this  way.*  One  is  the 
Church  of  Holy  Angels  at  Hoar-Cross,  of  whioh  the 
architects  are  Messrs.  Bodley  & Garner,  and  I 
think  that  anybody  who  has  seen  these  buildings  . 
must  regret  that  this  method  is  not  more  frequently 
adopted.  I could  give  innumerable  instances  of 
buildings  ruined  by  the  client  thinking  that  be 
understood  the  geometrical  drawings,  insisting 
upon  their  being  altered  to  suit  bis  views,  and 
then,  when  it  was  too  late,  discovering  his  mis. 
take ; and  this  leads  me  to  venture  a few  remarks 
upon  the  use  and  abuse  of  perspective  drawings. 
Many  people  have  spoken  strongly  against  the 
nee  of  perspective  drawings,  and  would  wish 
to  see  them  abolished  entirely.  Of  course,  they 
have  led  to  great  abuses  iu  somu  instances,  bnfc 
I cannot  help  thinking  that,  as  long  as  clients 
will  insist  upon  seeing  drawings,  perspectives 
are  absolutely  necessary,  as  I say  without  hesi- 
tation,  that  there  is  not  one  client  in  a thousand 
who  understands  a geometrical  drawing.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  with  regard  to  perspec- 
tive drawings  of  late.  Some  gentlemen  have 
suggested  that  they  should  only  be  executed  in 
pen  and  ink  j others  that  they  should  be  ruled 
in  Indian  ink  or  sepia;  and  others  that  they 
should  be  coloured  in  grey  tints.  Now  it  seems 
to  me  that  none  of  these  suggestions  deal  with 
the  greatest  evil  whioh  ia  common  in  architec- 
tural perspectives.  The  real  evil  ia  that  so 
frequently  perspeotive  drawings  do  not  represent 
buildings  as  they  will  really  appear,  and  I think 
this  arises  chiefly  from  two  causes.  In  the  first 
place,  architects  often  have  perspectives  of  their 
buildings  taken  from  points  from  whioh  they 
can  never  possibly  be  seen;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  they  frequently  ignore  the  snrround- 
ings,  and  thus  we  not  unfrequently  have  a 
building  represented  as  having  a grand  illimit- 
able open  space  before  it,  with  stately  mansions 
on  either  side.  Carriages  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  are  seen  dashing  frantically  up  to  its 
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porches,  whilst  distinguished-looking  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  reining  in  their  proud  steeds,  politely 
bow  to  each  other  in  the  foreground.  In  one 
corner  the  haughty  scion  of  some  noble  house, 
with  an  attenuated  umbrella  in  his  neatly-gloved 
hand,  points  out  to  some  fashionably-attired 
fair  one  the  beauties  of  some  angle  turret  or 
oriel  window  ; whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
building  is  to  be  erected  in  some  narrow  street 
surrounded  with  squalid  houses.  Perhaps  the 
most  diatinguibhed  equipage  will  be  a butcher’s 
cart,  and  instead  of  these  aristocratic  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  old  apple-woman  at  the  corner 
and  Bomeitinerant  pieman  may  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  design.  I cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  is  a mistake  to  have  a perspective  of  this 
description.  If  the  building  is  to  stand  in 
a narrow  street,  surrounded  by  a squalid 
neighbourhood,  why  not  represent  it  so  ? If 
it  is  advanced  that  the  building  will  not  look 
well  from  an  actual  point  of  view,  then  I say 
the  design  is  defective,  because  a building  ought 
to  look  well  from  where  it  will  generally  be  seen. 
I really  believe  that  a perspective  view,  taken 
from  some  actual  point  of  view,  is  of  great 
value  both  to  the  architect  and  his  client, 
because  it  will  show  the  architect  at  once 
what  are  the  moat  conspicuous  features  in 
his  design,  and  what  features  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  without  injury  to  the  general 
effect.  To  the  client  it  will  give  a fair  idea  of 
the  absolute  appearance  whioh  a building  will 
present, — a thing  which  he  will  never  obtain 
from  looking  at  the  geometrical  drawings. 
Whereas,  if  the  drawing  is  taken  from  an 
imaginary  point,  it  not  only  deludes  the  client, 
but,  what  is  infinitely  worse,  deceives  the  archi- 
tect himself.  Of  all  imaginary  perspectives,  I 
think,  however,  the  most  dangerous  are  bird's- 
eye  views,  without  they  are  treated  in  a 
thoroDghly  [conventional  manner  ; and  I hope  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  the  words  of  a 
certain  celebrated  claimant  for  a baronetcy, 
who  distinguished  himself  at  a recent  trial. 
When  a drawing  was  shown  him,  he  was  asked, 
“ Do  you  recognise  that  house  ?”  Ho  answered, 
“ No,  I don’t.”  He  was  then  interrogated, 
“ Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  that  t?iat  (the 
drawing)  is  a bird's-eye  view  of  your  uncle’s 
house  at  Upton?”  His  answer  was,  to  my 
mind,  a perfect  argument  against  bird’s-eye 
views  : “ Well,  as  I never  see  it  from  the  eye  of 
a bird,  I cannot  say ! ” 

A gentleman,  a friend  of  mine,  was  once  in 
competition  for  a large  building  in  Cambridge- 
shire, and  he  determined  to  send  in  a large 
bird’s-eye  view  of  his  design.  I think  the 
answer  he  got  from  the  committee,  though  not 
encouraging,  was  full  of  common  sense.  “ The 
committee  cannot  understand  the  perspective 
sent  in,  as  there  is  no  tower  or  mountain  in  the 
neighbourhood  from  whioh  such  a view  could  be 
obtained.” 

I oannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  be  better 
if  architects,  instead  of  having  one  large  per- 
spective  of  their  buildings,  would  illustrate  them, 
both  for  purposes  of  competition  and  for  the 
benefit  of  their  clients,  by  a number  of  small 
sketches,  all  showing  how  the  bnilding  will 
actually  appear  from  different  points  of  view; 
and  if  I may  give  an  opinion  upon  the  snbjeot, 
it  seems  to  me  that  coloured  drawings  at:e  better 
for  the  purpose  than  either  pen-and-ink  or  sepia 
sketches,  because,  surely,  an  architect  has  to 
oonsi'Ier  the  local  colouring  of  his  building  and 
of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
this  important  portion  of  the  design  is  entirely 
overlooked  if  no  colour  ia  to  be  used  in  perspeo- 
tives.  I fancy  the  rage  for  Indian  ink  and  sepia 
drawings  came  in  at  a time  when  people  thought 
it  chaste  and  classical  to  exclude  all  colour  from 
their  buildings.  To  my  mind,  nothing  ia  more 
dreary  than  a pen-and-ink  drawing  of  a Queen 
Anne  house.  The  building  is  not  a grand, 
dignified  specimen  of  architectnre  depending 
upon  noble  proportions  and  intense  refinement  of 
outline,  but  a cosy,  warm,  comfortable-looking 
habitation,  depending  almost  entirely  for  its 
pleasant  effect  upon  its  red-brick  dressings  and 
the  combinations  of  colour  caused  by  the  red 
of  its  bricks,  the  white  of  its  sash  . bars 
and  the  dark  purplish  grey  of  its  glass  windows. 
Now,  how  is  this  to  be  represented  in  pen  and 
ink,  or  sepia  ? I believe  that  perspeotive  draw- 
ings, showing  a building  as  it  will  actually 
appear  from  certain  given  points  of  view,  are 
not  only  osefnl,  but,  as  architecture  is  at  present 
practised,  absolutely  necessary.  If  we  could 
, return  to  the  Medimval  practice  of  the  arohi- 
teob  living  on  the  spot  where  his  work  is 
being  carried  out,  directing  it  with  his  own  hand, 


modifying  and  altering  the  design  as  it  progresses 
to  suit  his  own  critical  judgment,  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  perspective  drawings ; but 
DOW,  as  a rule,  a building  has  to  be  designed, 
both  as  to  its  general  featores  and  even  its 
detail,  before  a brick  is  placed  upon  the  ground ; 
and  if,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  some  feature 
whioh  looked  thoronghly  well  in  elevation,  looks 
shocking  in  perspeotive,  there  it  must  remain, 
or,  if  altered,  in  comes  some  nice  little  bill  for 
“ extras.”  Of  course,  building  by  contract  is  a 
terrible  evil,  as  far  as  good  art  ia  concerned, 
because  you  oannot  purchase  art  at  so  much  a 
foot  cube ; but  might  not  some  of  its  evils  be 
mitigated  by  a judicious  use  of  perspective 
sketobes  P We  shall  certainly  never  have  good 
architecture  whilst  the  client  is  allowed  to  see 
geometrical  drawings  and  to  dictate  alterations 
in  them. 

I now  come  to  a question  whioh  has  puzzled 
arohiteots,  artists,  and  critics  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  which  is,  if  anything,  further  off  being 
settled  than  ever,' — it  is  the  question  of  selection 
of  style.  In  ancient  times  and  in  the  middle 
ages  this  difBcnlty  bad  no  existence ; so  that 
neither  the  Mediaeval  architects,  nor,  in  fact, 
the  architecture  of  any  age,  can  help  us  to  a 
solution  of  this  difBoulty : very  possibly  it  never 
will  be  settled ; and  the  more  practical  ques. 
tion  is  not  how  to  settle  the  point,  but  how  is 
arohiteoture  to  get  on  without  its  being  settled  ? 
Well,  I think  we  may,  perhaps,  find  a hint  in 
studying  the  history  of  one  of  the  sister  arts, — 
that  of  music.  In  ancient  times  all  music  was 
sung  in  unison,  or,  possibly  in  octaves,  at  any 
rate  every  one  tried  to  sing  the  same  note ; 
and  if  it  had  been  suggested  that  there  was 
any  possibility  that  an  agreeable  effect  could  be 
produced  by  a number  of  people  singing  dif- 
ferent melodies,  the  person  making  the  sugges- 
tion  would  have  been  regarded  simply  as  a 
maniac.  However,  this  has  really  come  to  pass, 
and  few  people  would  now  be  willing  to  give  up 
harmonised  music  for  that  in  unison.  If  Dr. 
Witt,  a great  German  authority,  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, the  condition  of  musio  during  the  time 
which  elapsed  between  the  first  introduction 
of  harmony  and  its  development  into  some- 
thing like  a system,  must  have  caused  many  to 
think  that  thatart  was  indeed  in  a hopeless  state. 
However,  in  the  time  of  Palestrina,  and  owing 
partly,  no  doubt,  to  his  oousummate  genius,  the 
art  of  vocal  harmony  reached  a point  of  ex- 
cellence, as  near  to  perfeobion  as  that  achieved 
by  any  art,  except  perhaps  the  sculpture 
of  Greece  in  its  most  palmy  days.  Now, 
why  should  not  some  great  man,  some 
Palestrina,  rise  up  and  harmonise  together  all 
our  different  styles  of  architecture.  “ The  hour 
has  come,”  we  only  wait  for  the  man.  But  even 
suppose  this  never  takes  place,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a number  of  buildings  erected  in  different 
styles  should  look  incongruous.  On  the  great 
canal  at  Bruges  we  find  buildings  of  every  ima- 
ginable  date,  and  yet  the  very  variety  of  style 
pleases  us,  and  makes  the  scene  more  interesting. 
Again,  how  pleasing  is  the  effect  of  the  interiors 
of  many  Belgian  ohurohes,  where  we  see  Gothic 
windows,  screens,  and  columns  in  juxtaposition 
with  Renaissance  altars, pulpits, and  confessionals. 
What  can  be  more  charming  than  the  interior  of 
the  great  ohnroh  at  Lierre,  or  of  St.  Jaques  at 
Antwerp  ? Whereas,  what  can  be  more  nnsatis- 
factory  than  the  interior  of  the  great  church  at 
Conrtrai,  whioh  has  been  denuded  of  all  its  rich 
Renaissance  f arniture,aud  com  pletely  Gothicised  ? 
This  seems  to  prove  that  difference  of  style  does 
nob  cause  want  of  harmony,  if  the  surroundings 
be  only  properly  considered,  whereas  uniformity 
of  style  alone  will  never  produce  it.  If  you  sing 
in  unison  you  must  sing  the  exact  note  a quar- 
ter of  a note  too  flat,  and  you  obtain  discord  ; 
whereas  if  you  sing  another  note  altogether  you 
may  produce  harmony. 

It  is  not  because  oar  buildings  are  erected  in 
a number  of  different  styles  that  the  words  “ No 
connexion  with  next  door  ” might  he  frequently 
written  over  them,  but  the  fact  that  next  door 
receives  no  consideration  whatever  at  our  hands. 

Of  course,  it  is  easy  enough  for  the  oritio  to 
point  out  these  evils,  but  very  difficult  indeed  to 
suggest  a remedy,  or  even  a palliative.  As, 
however,  I am  not  a member  of  your  profession, 
I may  unhesitatingly  say  this  : I am  sure  that  if 
arohiteoture  is  ever  again  to  hold  that  high 
place  amongst  the  arts  whioh  it  did  in  olden 
times,  it  will  be  the  work  of  architects.  Your 
Palestrina  will  be  amongst  your  own  body,  he 
will  not  be  an  “ intelligent  builder  ” or  an  honest 
bricklayer,  or  even  a review  writer.  I think  no 
more  ridionlous  suggestion  ever  emanated  from 
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fhe  brain  of  a madman  tban  the  absurd  proposal 
that  arobitecture  should  be  reformed  by  building 
■withoub  the  architect,  and  leaving  the  design  to 
be  made  by  the  intelligent  builder  or  the  honest 
bricklayer  j and  to  those  literary  gentlemen  who 
have  expounded  this  wonderful  theory,  I would 
simply  say,  “ Very  well : literature  at  the  present 
day  is  in  a decidedly  unhealthy  condition,  there- 
fore let  us  abolish  the  author  and  the  editor,  and 
leave  oar  books  and  periodicals  to  be  written 
by  the  intelligent  compositor  and  the  honest 
printer  ! ” 

I have  said  that  it  is  not  a mark  of  the  intel- 
ligent bnilder  to  make  a eacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
art,  but  I say,  unhesitatingly,  that  this  is  fre- 
quently done  by  architeots.  It  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  many  men  in  the  architectural 
profession  throw  up  Incrative  work  rather  than 
perpetrate  what  they  consider  a sin  against  art. 

The  fact  is,  we  want,  if  possible,  a great  deal 
more  of  tbe  architect.  If  it  could  be  managed 
that  the  architect  could  visit  his  buildings  more 
frequently,  that  there  should  be  more  personal 
supervision  and  less  mere  office-work,  onr  archi- 
tecture would  greatly  benefit  by  it.  If  a greater 
number  of  buildings  could  be  erected  without 
contract,  by  measure  and  value;  if  there  could 
be  more  personal  direotion,  more  sketching  and 
leas  geometrical  drawing,  more  artistic  work  and 
less  mechanical  reproduction,  things  wonld  soon 
improve. 

If,  however,  onr  architecture  is  to  be  left  to  the 
mechanic,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  will  happen.  By 
degrees  it  will  have  less  and  less  art  in  it;  it 
will  rapidly  become  more  and  more  vnlgar  in  its 
pretentiousness,  and  more  and  more  nninterest- 
ing  in  its  monotony,  till  at  last  we  shall  come  to 
realise  tbe  triumph  of  dolnesa  so  ably  described 
by  the  poet, — 

“ Ab  one  by  one  at  dread  Medea's  strain, 

Tbe  Bicbenine  Btars  fade  oS  tbe  etbere^  plain; 

Ab  Argus  eyes  by  Hermes'  wand  oppress'd. 

Closed  one  by  one  to  ererlssting  rest ; 

Thus  at  her  ielt  approach  and  eecret  might 
Art  alter  ait  goes  out,  and  all  is  night," 


THE  REVISED  RULES  OF  THE 
INSTITUTE. 

ilEETiNGS  for  the  consideration  of  the  revision 
of  the  bye  laws  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architeots,  proposed  by  the  Improvement  Com- 
mittee, have  been  held  during  tbe  first  three  days 
of  this  week.  The  meetings  are  officially  private, 
and  we  have  always  made  it  a rule  to  respect  the 
wishes  of  the  Council  in  regard  to  such  meetings 
as  they  declare  to  be  private,  and  we  therefore- 
abstain  from  report  of  or  comment  on  tbe  proceed- 
ings in  detail.  We  may,  however,  state  that  the 
first  of  these  meetings,  on  Monday  night  (when 
the  president,  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  occupied  the 
chair),  was  very  well  attended,  not  only  by 
many  infiueutial  members  of  tbe  profession  in 
Town,  bnt  also  by  a considerable  nnmber  of 
country  members,  some  of  whom  had  come 
from  some  distance  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

We  may  just  remind  onr  readers  that  tbe  com- 
mittee upon  whose  report  the  proposed  revision 
of  bye-laws  is  based  was  constituted  in  order  to 
oonsider  and  report  upon  resolutions  passed  at  a 
special  general  meeting  on  February  7ch,  1876, 
which  meeting  disousBed  the  propositions  of  a 
previous  committee,  and  ended  by  referring  the 
whole  subject  to  the  Council  for  reconsideration. 
Tbe  Council  called  in  the  aid  of  several  past  vice- 
presidents,  and,  in  combination  with  them,  con- 
stituted a “ Committee  for  the  Improvement  of 
tbe  Institute,”  with  Mr.  Wbiohoord,  a vice- 
president  of  the  Institute,  as  its  permanent 
chairman. 

We  shall  not  be  travelling  out  of  our  record  if 
we  observe  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  pro- 
posed  new  bye-laws  is  to  render  the  Institute  of 
Architeots  less  metropolitan  and  more  national; 
to  render  its  professional  status  of  ability  and 
education  higher  and  more  definite;  to  adopt  a 
system  in  regard  to  the  election  of  oonncil  and 
officers  which  will  almost  ensnre  that  the  ablest 
and  fittest  men  shall  be  retained  longest  in  office, 
and  shall  pass  by  a natural  gradation  to  tb- 
highest  offices  ; to  render  the  library  more  largely 
available  for  study  ; and  ultimately  to  improve 
the  premises,  with  the  view  to  greater  present 
cnnitort  and  future  inoreaao  of  members  aud 
attendance. 

We  may  also  add,  in  regard  to  the  first-named 
point,  the  rendering  of  the  Institute  less  metro- 
poHtan,  that  we  believe  the  propositions  of  the 
committee  in  this  respect  will  meet  the  approval 
all  members,  whether  in  town  or  country, 
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when  their  object  and  principle  are  properly 
understood.  We  make  this  remark  for  the 
benefit  of  country  members  who  were  nob  at 
any  of  the  meetings  this  week,  as  we  think, 
from  the  remarks  of  some  who  were,  that  there 
has  been  a misunderstanding  among  those  who 
have  received  the  Instibnte  circular  as  to  the 
veal  intention  and  spirit  of  the  new  propositions 
in  regard  to  this  point:  an  idea  that  tbe  iu- 
terests  of  country  members  were  to  be  neglected. 
The  object  really  is,  we  believe,  to  do  away 
, altogether  with  the  expression  “ country  mem. 
ber,”  and  the  distinction  which  it  implies;  to 
recognise  all  able  architects  all  over  the  country 
as  of  equal  importance  to  the  Institute  and 
equally  entitled  to  its  privileges  and  responsi- 
bilities. We  cannot  but  think  that  this  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  feel  sure  that  if 
those  members  residing  out  of  London  who  may 
have  felt  some  doubt  as  to  the  spirit  and  working 
of  the  proposed  changes  in  regard  to  themselves, ' 
had  heard  the  explanations  given  at  tbe  meet- 
ing of  Monday  evening,  they  would  have  felt 
their  objections  to  be  quite  removed  or  answered. 

As  our  ro^idera  ar  i aware,  we  have,  unfortu- 
nately,  not  I een  able  always  to  adopt  the  views 
of  the  manaKers  of  the  Institute;  on  the  con- 
trary,  we  have  felt  bound  to  express  in 
plain  terms  an  adverse  opinion  of  its  recent 
policy  in  soma  matters.  When,  therefore,  we 
say  that,  having  gone  carefully  through  the  pro- 
posed  bye-laws,  we  are  entirely  in  sympathy 
with  them  in  the  main,  and  approve  thoroughly 
of  the  general  spirit  which  pervades  them,  and 
believe  that  tbeir  adoption  as  a future  basis  of 
operations  ought  to  prove  really  beneficial  to  the 
working  of  the  Institute,  onr  opinion  may  be 
taken  for  something  more  than  the  mere  friendly 
expression  of  partisans.  There  are  one  or  two 
points  that  are  capable  of  improvement ; one 
suggestion  was  rescinded  by  a vote  of  a majority 
at  the  meeting  of  Monday;  but  in  the  main  the 
programme  is  admirably  drawn  np,  and  has 
obviously  been  the  result  of  a great  deal 
of  serious  thought  and  deliberation  on  tbe 
part  of  a committee  which,  as  its  president 
assured  the  meeting  (and  we  accept  his  state- 
ment fully)  “has  had  no  one  thought  but 
for  tbe  good  of  the  Institute.”  When  tbe 
deliberations  are  at  an  end,  and  tbe  result 
officially  public,  we  may  take  an  opportunity  of 
drawing  attention  to  the  changes  in  detail,  and 
BO  bring  them  under  tbe  notice  of  those  who  are 
not  yet  members,  and  who,  when  they  recognise 
bow  much  conaoientions  effort  has  been  expended 
in  making  the  central  representative  body  of 
the  Profession  more  fitted  to  be  central  and  to 
be  representative,  will,  we  hope,  see  the  pro- 
prioty  of  giving  their  own  cordial  adhesion  to 
an  Institution  which,  if  tbe  new  programme  is 
adopted,  will  then  be  really  constituted  on  tbe 
principle  that  “union  is  strength.” 

There  was  one  incident  of  tbe  meeting,  on  tbe 
12th,  however,  which,  so  far  from  being  private, 
is  meant  to  be  as  public  as  possible.  This  was 
the  readiBg  of  a letter  from  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  the  President,  in  which  his  Royal  Highness, 
as  President  of  the  English  Committee  of  the 
Art  SeotioQ  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  next  year, 
exhorted  the  architeots  of  this  conntry  to  make 
an  effort  towards  an  adequate  representation  of 
English -arobitecture  in  the  Exhibition.  Pro- 
fessor Donaldson,  commenting  upon  the  letter, 
observed  that  on  the  occasion  of  a previous  great- 
international  Exhibition  ab  Paris  he  had  felt 
mneh  disappointed  to  find  how  poorly  English 
architectural  talent  was  represented ; and  he 
hoped  that  the  profession  in  this  conntry  would 
do  their  best  to  make  a worthy  display  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe.  While  supporting  the  learned 
Professor  in  this  exhortation,  we  cannot  help 
adding  an  expression  of  pleasure  at  findiug  him, , 
after  so  many  years  of  active  life,  etill  displaying 
the  same  warm  and  practical  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Institute  as  when  he  took  a lead, 
ing  part  in  the  inauguration  of  its  career. 


Holy  Trinity  Church,  Hartford,  Kent. — 

Plans  for  the  restoration  and  alteration  of  this 
edifice  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Blom- 
field,  M.A.,  and  tbe  tender  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Naylar, 
of  Rochester,  amounting  to  2,424L,  has  been  ac- 
cepted for  carrying  out  the  works,  consisting  of 
new  roof  to  nave  and  south  aisle;  also  rebuild- 
ing south  aisle  aud  new  floors  and  Boatings 
thronghout.  The  works  are  to  be  commenced 
early  in  May,  and  finished  in  four  months.  The 
restoration  of  the  north  aisle  will  not  at  present 
be  proceeded  with,  for  want  of  funds. 
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PRBMIATED  BUILDINGS  OP  THE  NEW 
“BOULEVARD  CENTRALE”  IN 
BRUSSELS. 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether  there 
exists,  or  whether  there  ever  has  existed,  a 
Flemish  Renaissance.  This  question  can  hardly 
be  unconditionally  answered,  either  in  the  affirma- 
tive or  negative.  In  comparing  specimens  of 
German,  French,  Italian,  and  Belgian  architect 
ture,  we  perceive  an  unmistakable  common  cha- 
racter. Italy,  the  high  school  of  the  arts,  and 
tbe  cradle  of  the  Renaissance,  gave  birth  also  at 
the  same  time  to  great  changes  in  arohiteoturo 
and  in  the  plastic  arts.  The  principle  of  the 
antique,  first  again  applied  in  Italy  in  Christian 
art,  gave  to  architecture  a new  impulse,  new 
life,  and  new,  unanticipated  beauties,  many  of 
which  it  owed  to  the  technique  of  soulpture  and 
painting.  From  this  originated  the  common 
features  mentioned.  Certain  buildings,  for 
instance,  at  Niirnberg,  remind  ns  very  forcibly 
of  the  architecture  of  the  Grande  Place  of 
Brussels.  In  France,  also,  similar  traits  may  be 
found  everywhere.  Of  course,  there  are  devia- 
tions ; but  those  variations  have  hardly  modified 
the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  and  they  may  all, 
with  a few  6.xoeplion8,  be  explained  by  the 
difference  of  tbe  national  character,  by  climatic 
conditions,  aud  local  customs  and  manners. 

We  should,  notwithstanding,  go  too  far  if  we 
were  to  accuse  tbe  Brussels  Board  of  Works  of 
an  anachronism,  because,  eix  years  ago,  when  it 
caused  the  river  Senne,  flowing  through  the 
lower  part  of  tbe  town,  aud  spreading  disease 
by  its  exhalations  amongst  tbe  inhabitants,  to  be 
vaulted  over  (a  gigantic  undertaking,  by  the  bye, 
costing  millions  of  francs),  and  thus  gained  tbe 
site  for  the  beautiful  “ Boulevard  Centrale,” 
with  its  branches,  which  connects  the  station  of 
the  railway  du  Nord  with  that  of  the  railway  du 
Sud,  it  offered  a number  of  premiums  for  the 
most  tasteful  and  successful  fac^ades  in  tbe  style 
of  the  Flemish  Renaissance.  The  first  premium 
amounted  to  800L 

The  result  obtained  justifies  the  programme 
of  the  competition  in  question.  If  we  take  a walk 
along  the  forest  of  bouses  which  have  sprung  out 
of  the  ground  as  if  by  magic,  where  palatial 
buildings,  adorned  with  sculpture,  attract  the 
eye,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  Paris  excepted, 
hardly  any  other  Continental  capital  offers  any. 
thing  similar.  Most  of  tbe  buildings  are  erected 
partly  of  the  yellowish-white  French  sandstone, 
which  hardens  on  exposure  to  tbe  air,  partly  of 
Belgian  granite.  The  harmony  of  stjle  attained, 
notwithstanding  all  variations,  is  surprising. 
The  architects  of  Brussels  have  given  a proof  of 
their  ability  ; eome  of  them  have  even  displayed 
power  of  invention.  Tbe  buildings  remind  us  of 
the  shrewd  saying  of  the  late  German  art-oritio 
Sohnase,  who  affirmed  that  architecture  has  a 
Janus-like  face;  it  is  never  entirely  the  present, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  future  and  past  at  the 
same  time. 

The  engraving  we  give  represents  the  Caf4  de 
la  Bourse,  opposite  the  Exchange,  and  which 
received  the  second  prize  in  tbe  competition,  On 
another  occasion  we  will  illustrate  the  “ Banqoe 
de  Belgique,"  to  which  the  first  prize  was 
awarded. 


MEASURED  LANGUAGE. 

In  a recent  publication,  Mr.  Roskin  says, — 
“Your  present  system  of  education  is  to  get  a 
rascal  of  an  architect  to  order  a raroal  of  a 
clerk  of  tbe  works  to  order  a parcel  of  rascally 
bricklayers  to  build  you  a bestially  stupid  build- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  town,  poisoned  with 
gas,  and  with  an  iron  floor  which  will  drop  jou 
all  through  it  some  frosty  evening;  wherein  you 
will  bring  a puppet  of  a Cockney  lecturer  in  a 
dress-coat  and  a white  tie,  to  tell  you  smugly 
there  is  no  God,  and  how  many  messes  be  can 
make  of  a lump  of  sugar.  Much  the  better  you 
are  for  all  that  when  you  get  home  again — aren’t 
you  P” 

A correspondent,  signing  himself  “ E.  A.,” 
wishes  to  know  whether  he  is  “ to  infer  from 
this,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  is  understood  to  be  a re- 
spectable man,  that  all  architects,  clerks  of 
works,  and  bricklayers  are  rascals  ? " 


School  of  Art,  Manchester. — A plot  of 
land  has  been  purchased  in  Manchester  for  the 
erection  of  a new  School  of  Art  in  that  city. 
Upwards  of  13,0001.  has  been  subscribed,  the 
list  of  Bubaoriptiona  being  headed  by  Lord 
Derby  with  6001, 
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1.  Single  room.  4.  'W.C.s,  7.  Pantry. 

2.  Attendant.  5.  Store-room.  8.  Layatory. 

3.  Ward  bath-room.  6.  Scullery.  9.  Dormitory, 
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10.  Linen.  13.  Needlework  room.  16.  Work  bed. 

11.  Female  officers’ mess-room.  14.  Office.  17.  Steps  to  apparatus 

12.  Larder.  16.  Mistress’  sitting-room.  room. 


THIRD  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY  LUNATIC  ASYLUM,  BANSTEAD. Block  Plan^  and  enlarged  Plan  of  a Portion, 
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THIRD  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY  LUNATIC 
ASYLUM,  BANSTEAD. 

Thb  third  panper  lunatic  asylum  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  which  is  now  about  to  be 
opened  for  the  reception  of  patients,  baa  been 
erected  at  Banstead,  in  Surrey,  on  a site  well 
known  as  “the  hundred  acres,”  situated  near 
the  summit  of  the  Banatead-downs. 

The  buildings,  which  were  commenced  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1873,  will  afford  accom- 
modation for  615  male  and  1,081  female  patients, 
and  have  been  arranged  with  a view  to  future 
enlargement. 

The  magistrates  having  decided  that  this 
asylum  should  be  occupied  by  patients  who,  though 
incurable,  are  not  dangerous  either  to  themselves 
or  others,  and  who  would  be  drafted  to  the  new 
asylum  from  the  older  establishments  at  Hanwell 
and  Colney  Hatch,  it  has  not  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  provide  accommodation  in  single  rooms 
to  the  same  extent  as  would  probably  be  required 
in  an  ordinary  asylum. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  bnildings  is 
in  detached  blocks,  of  which  there  are  four  on 
the  male  side,  and  seven  on  the  female  side,  each 
containing,  with  certain  minor  divergencies:  — 
On  the  gronnd-floor,  a general  day-room  5 and  on 
the  first  and  second  floors  (associated)  dormi- 
tories for  141  beds,  with  twenty  single  rooms, 
and  the  necessary  attendants’  rooms,  ward 
kitchen,  stores,  baths,  and  water-closets.  These 
blocks  are  all  connected  with  the  administrative 
departments  on  the  ground-floor  by  corridors 
for  the  most  part  12  ft.  wide,  and  so  divided 
into  oompartments  as  to  enable  them  at  snitable 
times  to  be  used  in  sections  as  adjuncts  to  the 
day-room  space  in  the  adjoining  blocks.  The 
two  main  longitudinal  corridors  terminate  to- 
wards the  front  in  the  residences  for  the  medical 
superintendents  of  the  male  and  female  sides  re- 
spectively. The  front  administrative  block,  placed 
midway  between  the  above  houses,  and  having 
a westerly  frontage,  contains  the  Board-room, 
waiting-room,  the  steward’s  house,  apartments 
for  the  assistant  medical  men,  the  matroo,  and 
Buoh  of  the  attendants  as  are  not  provided  for  in 
the  patients’  blocks  j while  in  the  rear  of  these 
are  the  general  stores,  the  bakehouse,  officers’ 
mess-rooms,  kitchen,  scullery,  workshops,  and 
baths;  a common  recreation.room j and,  lastly, 
the  laundry. 

A detached  chapel  is  also  provided  capable  of 
seating  upwards  of  850  persons. 

All  the  buildings  have  open  fireplaces,  while 
all  those  portions  occupied  by  the  patients, 
together  with  the  corridors,  are  warmed  in  addi- 
tion  with  hot- water  pipes. 

On  other  parts  of  the  estate,  farm  buildings, 
gas  works,  and  residences  for  twelve  married 
officers  have  been  erected.  A cemetery  of  two 
aores  has  also  been  inclosed,  and  a mortuary 
built. 

The  buildings  have  been  erected  from  the 
drawings  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
F.  H.  Pownall,  the  county  surveyor,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Culverhonse  acting  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The 
contract  for  the  main  building  amounting  to 
158.0001.,  was  obtained  in  competition  by  Mr, 
J.  T.  Chappell,  of  Little  George-sbreeb,  West- 
minster,  in  December,  1872.  The  water  supply 
and  the  warming  and  ventilation  works  have 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Easton  & Anderson, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Bramwell,  C.E. 
Mr.  Stevens’s  bread-making  machine  has  been 
fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  establishment. 


FLORENCE  AND  MICHELANGELO. 

A COURSE  of  free  lectures  has  been  arranged 
for  art  students  and  others  who  may  be  desirous 
of  receiving  information  concerning  the  various 
employments  connected  with  art  and  design, 
which  are  intended  to  be  given  in  the  School  of 
Art,  Primrose-street,  Bishopsgate-street,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  City  and  Spitalfields  School  of 
Art-  The  first  of  these  was  delivered  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  8th  of  March,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Cbatfeild  Clarke,  F.R.I.B.A.,  who  took 
for  his  subject  “ Florence  and  Michelangelo.” 
The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rogers,  the 
rector  of  Bishopsgate,  and  there  was  a large 
attendance  of  persons  who  apparently  appre- 
oiated  this  method  of  promoting  art  onlture. 

Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke  eaid  To  the  student 
of  art  in  whatever  branch,  Florence  must  have 
a peculiar  interest.  It  matters  not  whether  in 
the  field  of  painting,  scnlpture,  architecture,  or 
ironwork,  she  had  a succession  of  men  who  have 
left  their  impress  upon  all  time.  To  attempt 
any  description  of  a city  instinct  with  a genius 


for  art  in  its  common  people  at  its  best  periods, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  hope  that  a feeling  for 
art  can  become  indigenous  amongst  ns  without 
understanding  it,  is  attempting  a hopeless  task. 
To  those  who  have  not  visited  Florence,  I may 
say  how  little  spoilt  it  is  as  to  its  ancient  asso- 
ciations,  and  how  living  it  is  now  in  memories 
of  the  past.  A man  must  be  strangely  insen- 
sible  to  all  that  is  highest  in  humanity  who  can 
visit  the  honse  where  Michelangelo  lived,  and 
see  his  stick,  his  slippers,  and  other  mementos, 
still  preserved  in  the  rooms  he  once  dwelt  and 
worked  in,  and  not  feel  that  if  he  could  only 
draw  into  his  mind  some  of  the  deep  and  strong 
conceptions  of  that  master-mind,  he  can  never 
have  wholly  lived  in  vain.  When  we  consider 
the  rude  and  contentions  life  of  that  city,  we  are 
apt  to  wonder  how  it  is  that  the  arts  could  grow 
and  flourish  as  they  did,  and  that  her  artists 
could  conceive  and  execute  works  of  lasting  skill 
and  monumental  character,  whilst  the  sword  was 
scarcely  ever  in  the  scabbard,  and  the  din  of 
oonfiiob  was  almost  always  resounding  in  their 
ears. 

The  group  of  bnildings  oonsiating  of  the 
, Cathedral,  the  Baptistery,  and  Giotto’s  Tower 
eaoh  possess  an  interest  of  the  deepest  character, 
whilst  they  group  admirably.  The  churches, 
too,  of  Santa  Croce,  Santa  Lorenzo,  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  and  many  others,  were  noble  structures. 
The  city,  however,  was  noted  for  its  palaces — 
those  where  its  nobles  dwelt.  The  distant  view, 
also,  of  Florence  looked  do«n  upon  from  the  ad- 
jacent hills,  with  its  beautiful  dome  of  the  cathe- 
dral rising  high  in  the  air,  with  its  many  spires 
and  towers,  cannot  but  charm  you  and  make  you 
understand  the  deep  attachment  that  allFloren- 
tines  have  felt  for  their  native  place.  Who  can- 
not understand  the  longing  that  Dante,  in  exile, 
of  noble  heart  yet  stern  nature,  must  have  felt 
for  his  native  city  ? He  was  of  Florence’s  greatest 
sons,  and  she  has  done  him  all  the  honour  that 
she  can ; for  both  inside  the  church  and  in  the 
noble  square  opposite  Santa  Croce,  the  finest 
of  tombs  and  statues  of  him  have  been  erected. 
He  died  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  56, 
rendering,  as  Boccaccio  says,  his  weary  spirit  to 
God.  With  regard  to  Giotto,  one  who  added  to 
the  City  of  Florence  much  of  its  loveliness,  he 
was  born  a peasant,  and  was  discovered,  while 
in  the  fields  tending  sheep,  by  Cimabue,  who 
detected  the  latent  talent  in  Giotto’s  rude  draw- 
ings at  the  time.  Giotto  did  not  confine  himself 
to  one  branch  of  art  in  his  earlier  ednoation,  but 
prepared  for  all,  and  was  possessed  of  a power 
of  conception  and  execution  nneurpassed.  A 
poet  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term,  and  with  a 
fame  lasting  through  ages,  he  was  approach- 
ing 60  when  he  designed  and  executed  the  Cam- 
panile at  Florence,  becoming  the  architect,  the 
builder,  and  the  sculptor.  Who  can  look  at  its 
lovely  ontline  and  proportions,  and  its  exquisite 
detail,  without  feeling  that  here  was  a master 
in  very  truth  who  had  designed  a work 
nnique  in  the  history  of  art,  which  we  oould 
neither  take  from  nor  add  to,  whilst  it  is  enriched 
and  covered  more  or  less  with  beantifnl  groups  ? 
The  delicacy  of  its  outline  and  its  perfect  ohaste- 
ness  are  preserved  j and,  coming  to  ns  after  six 
centuries,  it  expresses  to  ns  the  feeling  for  art 
in  its  freshness  and  perfection.  Look  at  the 
beauty  of  its  marble,  and  consider  how  little 
time  has  injured  it.  Giotto’s  Chapel  at  Padua 
cannot  fail  to  impress  any  true  observer  with 
two  qualities,— the  perfect  purity  and  elevation 
of  design,  and  the  delicacy  of  execution.  Giotto 
designed,  but  it  is  not  clear  he  executed,  the  new 
facade  of  the  cathedral.  Here,  again,  the  build- 
ing abounded  not  only  in  the  riohest  marble,  but 
in  a delicacy  of  detail  and  chasteness  of  ornament 
peculiarly  good.  It  has  been  justly  remarked 
that,  if  Giotto  had  worked  on  social  pictures, 
what  records  be  might  have  left  of  the  manners, 
customs,  and  lessons  of  the  time ! But  we 
must  accept  his  treatment  of  sacred  subjects, 
and  rejoice  that  so  much  remains  to  ns.  It 
may  be  truly  said  of  him  that  steady  industry, 
a union  of  common  sense  with  the  highest  appre- 
ciation of  beanty,  a devout  and  poetic  feeling  of 
art,  always  nobly  ideal  and  spiritual  amid  the 
defects  of  practical  knowledge,  were  his  leading 
oharaoterifitioB,  and  this  not  wibhont  a homely, 
quaint,  incisive  wit  and  humorous  insight,  under- 
standing bis  time,  and  content  to  dwell  in  it  with 
moderation,  spite  the  warlike  tendencies,  the 
bitter  jealoosies  and  hatreds  that  were  dividing 
parties  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Italy.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  be,  like  other 
: great  men,  maintained  the  dignity  of  a true 
artiet.  , , . • 

To  Arnolfo  belongs  the  honour  of  designing 


the  cathedral,  about  the  end  of  the  thirtee 
century.  But  apart  from  the  ecclesiastical  w 
of  the  cathedral  and  churches,  the  palaces 
Florence  stand  out  with  a character  of  t! 
own,  not  without  interest  to  the  student.  Lo 
severe,  heavy  in  their  Tuscan  art,  they  con 
what  they  were  evidently  intended  to  be,  ! 
fortresses  to  resist  the  sudden  inroads  of  atU 
with  a grandeur  and  strength,  united  to  sc 
window  spaces,  and  that  mostly  on  a high  le 
With  many  a handsome  hall  and  staircase  ins 
and  many  a charming  court,  these  buildi 
seem  to  frown  rather  upon  the  city  str 
Here,  at  least,  we  may  learn  a practical  les 
in  art,  the  adaptability  of  the  means  to  an  e 
of  the  fitness  of  the  work  to  its  purpose,  wl 
must  ever  be  one  of  the  highest  triumphs 
art,  united  as  these  buildings  are  to  simplk 
and  grandeur.  For  100  years  or  more 
cathedral  was  without  its  dome,  and  it  remai 
for  a new  race  of  artists  to  complete  Arnolij 
design,  bat  on  an  extended  scale,  in  14 
Brunelleschi  completed  the  work,  and  it  sta, 
i to  this  day  a lasting  proof  of  his  powers.  Tb 
is  little  donbb  it  assisted  the  inspiration 
Michelangelo  for  the  design  of  St.  Peter’s,  1, 
it  is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  all  of  ; 
how  far  the  outline  excels  the  greatest  oathed. 
Even  our  own  Wren,  when  designing  Sfc.  Pao 
may  have  looked  with  admiration  on  the  w 
of  an  earlier  age.  No  account  of  Flore 
should  omit  some  reference  to  Ghiberti,  wh 
life-long  work  has  run  down  through  the  C 
tinent  as  a memento  of  his  great  powers, 
those  who  have  never  been  able  to  see 
original,  the  cast  that  used  to  exist  in  the 
courts  of  the  Crystal  Palace  cannot  fail  to 
of  the  deepest  interest.  I cannot  help  regrett 
that  those  art  courts  were  not  kept  up  with  tl 
first  beauty, care, and  freshness;  they  were  invi 
able  to  the  young  artist,  and  stamped  at  o 
the  true  naefulness  of  such  a building.  To  th 
who  carried  them  out,  also — chiefly  Digby  Wj 
and  the  late  Owen  Jones— how  much  did  ws  c 
them  ? These  courts  possessed  casts  of 
greatest  treasures  of  art  on  the  Contin« 
copied  with  faithful  care  and  living  appreoiati 
When  you  stand  before  the  work  of  forty  yei 
and  look  into  the  chaste  modelling,  the  perl 
symmetry,  the  delicacy  of  feeling,  the  oorrt 
ness  of  beauty  and  execotion,  you  may  v 
accord  to  Ghiberti  a high  place  in  the  art- 
of  Florence.  With  regard  to  another  Florent 
artist,  one  could  not  travel  far  in  Italy 
Florence  without  meeting  with  the  work 
Donatello,  whose  life-like  sculpture  called  fo 
from  the  lips  of  Michelangelo  the  word  bidd 
the  statue  “ march,”  as  applied  to  his  image 
St.  George,  at  the  Or  San  Miohele.  Luca  d( 
Robbia  possesses  interest  for  ns  ; be  had  not 
force  of  Donatello,  but  for  finish,  roundni 
life-like  freshness  and  expression,  his  bas-rel 
should  be  known  and  studied  from  the  oastg 
this  country.  The  porcelain  ware  which  be 
his  name,  and  npon  which  he  spent  so  mi 
efforts  as  to  colour,  became  most  widely  apj 
oiated,  and  orders  flocked  in  from  all  parte 
Italy.  To  his  ideas  may  justly  be  ascribed 
commencement  of  that  lively  class  of  work 
which  there  is  no  mean  revival  in  our  time.  T 
our  houses  and  public  buildings  may  be  adon 
in  the  same  spirit  of  free  and  spirited  tr 
ment  must  be  the  wish  of  every  lover  of  1 
With  regard  to  the  painters  of  Fiorenoe, 
Angelico  stands  alone  in  the  beauty  and  spiril 
loveliness  of  his  creations.  The  purest 
saintliest  of  mortals,  he  has  left  to  all  time 
record  of  his  angel  creations,  and  the  yo 
artist  can  here  find  the  highest  realisation  of 
divine  on  canvas.  The  martyrdom  of  the  P 
of  St.  Mark  influenced  the  psinters  of  that  c 
and  in  the  sadness  of  cliA-ir  interpretation 
religions  history,  they  were  inwardly  dwel 
on  the  great  sacrifice  of  a nature  they  de( 
loved ; and  as  the  true  inspiration  alike  of  pa 
ing,  poem,  sculpture, ’ or  fresco  must  spi 
from  the  deeper  thoughts  and  sympathies  of 
artist’s  nature,  so  this  great  man’s  life  and  w 
may  have  enriched  the  art  work  of  the  wc 
and  justified  to  us  onr  great  appreciation  of 
man  set  back  to  the  centuries,  but  clearly  8p( 
ing  to  the  hearts  of  humanity.  _ 

As  regards  Michelangelo,  bis  was  a ni 
nature,  struggling  among  many  discouraj 
circnmstances  to  realise  the  highest  and  grea 
within  him.  It  is  not  diffionlt  to  see  that 
early  life  of  this  man  was  favourable  to 
onlture.  Taken  into  the  honse  of  the  Medioi. 
constant  friend  of  a man  of  culture,  and 
rounded  by  the  valuable  treasures  of  art 
antiquity,  such  a mind  grew  quickly,  am 
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8Doe  then  posseBsed,  nnder  Lorenzo,  a school 
I't  directed  by  his  personal  choice  and  will, 
semed  to  fayour  the  starting  point  of  the  life 
le  young  sculptor.  This,  however,  was  not 
st  long.  Troubles  soon  arose,  and  Lorenzo’s 
h left  him  without  a home.  TThe  chequered 
of  the  time  no  doubt  accounts  for  his  some- 
t unsettled  career  in  his  earlier  years,  and  it  is 
until  his  execution  of  the  group  “ The 
rning  Mary  with  her  Dead  Son  in  her  Lap,” 
we  find  bis  name  recognised  as  in  the  first 
: of  sculptors.  In  the  ” David  ” which  fol. 
id,  Florence  and  the  world  of  art  recognised 
man  truly,  and  it  was  such  an  occurrence  as 
i rise  in  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the 
t of  reckoning  from  the  date  of  its  erection, 
»reatly  did  it  move  a city  rich  in  art  and 
its.  It  is  now  removed  to  the  Academy  of 
I to  prevent  the  effects  of  weather  in  further 
ring  it.  It  impresses  us  with  a manly 
Dgth  and  freshneB8,ajoyfolreDderiugof  apure 
tan  form,  and  cannot  fail  to  infuse  its  spirit 
the  beholder,  as  every  work  of  true  genius 
lid  do.  In  1505  Pope  Julius  II.  summons 
helangolo  to  Kome  to  put  him  to  work  on  a 
Boleum  or  sepulchre  which  was  to  outvie 
•y  work  of  the  kind  ever  before  attempted, 
design  is  prepared,  and  the  Pope  asks  the 
e.  " 100,000  crowns,”  is  the  reply.  “ Let 
louble  and  proceed,”  says  the  Pope.  The 
k was  taken  the  greatest  interest  in,  and  the 
OSes”  is  the  first  proof  of  the  grandeur  of 
work.  Difficulties,  however,  arose  as  to 
ment,  and  meeting  with  no  response,  Michel, 
slo  leaves  Rome  in  high  dudgeon.  Messengers 
sent  after  him  and  threats  used,  and  after  a 
I of  delay  he  returns.  The  Pope  orders  an 
estrian  statue  of  himself,  which  Michelangelo, 
r several  mishaps,  produces  successfully  in 
Dze,  thereby  further  establishing  his  claim  to 
; universality  in  art  which  is  at  once  our  sur- 
e,  and  certainly  beyond  all  precedent  in  our 
lerudays.  He  is  afterwards  commissioned  to 
it  tbeceilingofthe  chapel  of  SixtuslV.  Almost 
ry  one  knows  the  fatiguing  position  in  which 
lad  to  paint  this  ceiling,  almost  unaided.  Its 
ling  characteristics  are  known  to  all  j its 
'6r  of  conception  only  equalled  by  its  power 
xecution,  and  the  originality  of  much  of  its 
tment  in  a style  at  once  new,  make  it  oer- 
ly  one  of  the  artistic  wonders  of  the  world, 
•n  the  accession  of  Leo  X.  to  the  papal  chair, 
vas  commissioned  to  design  a facade  of  San 
enzo,  and  here  we  have  him  entering  on  a 
r career  as  an  architect,  which  he  would 
y out  alone  or  not  at  all,  starting  off 
Carrara  to  select  the  marble  in  1517. 
after  much  outlay  and  time  spent,  and  much 
rening  disappointment,  nothing  was  effected, 
er  the  death  of  Eaffaelle  in  1520,  Michel- 
elo  remained  indisputably  the  master  in  his 
fession.  Now  soon  was  to  follow  the  master. 
36  in  sculpture  that  Michelangelo  ever  con- 
ned, the  chapel  with  the  tombs  of  Lorenzo 
1 Giuliano,  which  was  added  to  the  church. 
) capitulation  of  Florence  in  1530  found  him 
> to  commence  in  sculpture  what  must  be 
aitted  to  be  the  greatest  work  of  his  life, — 
I four  figures  at  the  feet  of  the  tombs  of  the 
^dioi ; Day,  Night,  Dawn,  and  Twilight.  It  is 
111  that  he  worked  at  these  figures  with  morbid 
lite,  and  that  he  actually  killed  himself  with 
rk.  The  place  that  Michelangelo  had  now 
b in  the  field  of  sculpture  placed  him  in  joxta- 
>ition  with  the  highest  in  any  age,  and  of  course 
jbparieons  were  made  with  Greek  art ; bub 
re  was  not  any  real  ground  of  comparison 
Iween  them.  From  letters  of  the  time  we 
pw  how  he  was  now  suffering  j no  longer  in 
Wdle  life,  suffering  in  his  head  and  in  bis  mind, 
liermined  to  work  through  sorrow  and  sickness. 
I to  his  Fresco  painting,  ” The  Last  Judgment” 
ivas  a work  pressed  upon  him  by  Pope  Paul  III. 
lie  work,  colossal  in  its  character,  full  of  life 
d powerful  bub  painful  imagination,  occupied, 
(8  said,  from  six  to  seven  years  of  his  life,  and 
rV  remains,  blackened  and  somewhat  injured, 
ia  marvellous  result  of  his  powers.  His  last 
rrk  was"  Christ  lying  Dead  on  His  Mother’s  Lap, 
►i  Joseph  of  Arimathea  by  her  Side,”  and 
1*60  would  he  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
ffie  could  not  sleep,  to  work  at  this  last  task. 
||ne  speeds  on,  and  then  the  master  feels  the 
^ approaching,  and  welcomes  it  thus : — 

" For  tbia  I know,  the  greatest  bliss  on  high 
Belongs  to  him  called  earliest  to  die." 

iChe  sketch  of  “ this  perfect  prodigy  of 
■ure,” — this  sculptor,  painter,  architect,  poet, 
jI  engineer,— must  surely  make  one  thing 
in  to  us,  that  he  was  a man  of  full  round 


nature  and  of  broad  development.  Why  can. 
not  we  have  such  now  among  our  artists, 
architects,  sculptors,  &o.  ? Why  are  we  for  ever 
to  lament  the  little  sphere  each  artist  now 
selects  ? Why  are  we  to  feel  the  title  of  great 
so  seldom  true  to  more  than  a special  faculty  in 
and  around  us  ? Where  shall  we  seek  for  the 
greatness  that  can  design  and  execute,  nnaided 
and  alone,  the  most  different  classes  of  design  P 
In'the  grandeur  of  this  men’s  solitary,  earnest 
life  we  find  the  germs  of  true  greatness.  In  the 
environment  of  the  lives  of  those  who  would  be 
great  to-day  must  we  seek  for  much  of  their 
failure;  but  the  consideration  of  this  subject 
will  not  be  useless  if  it  brings  ns  to  consider  the 
unreality  of  that  art  which  is  mainly  representa- 
tive and  not  imaginative,  and  which  rests,  not  on 
the  instructions  of  a spiritual  or  fresh  insight, 
but  on  the  mannerisms  of  the  models  of  a past 
age. 


SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

The  fifty-fourth  annual  exhibition  of  this 
Society  is  now  open  j the  degree  of  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  works  exhibited,  which  we 
had  noted  daring  the  last  year  or  two,  seems  to  be 
kept  up,  and  is  perhaps  carried  farther  this  year. 
At  all  events,  there  are  some  very  good  works  ; 
partly,  however,  by  contribntors  whom  we  have 
chiefly  known  hitherto  in  other  quarters.  Among 
these  are  several  works  of  high  merit  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  B.  Knight,  of  which  we  may  especially 
mention  “A  Lowering  Sky  at  Eve — Bourne- 
mouth ” (322),  which  is  a work  quite  out  of  the 
common  w’ay  in  tone  and  treatment,  and  the 
small  painting  in  the  same  room,  ” Harvesting 
Oats”  (270).  Mr.  Wyllie,  whom  we  have 
chiefly  known  for  landscapes,  nearly  always 
admirable  and  full  of  artistic  feeling,  sends  this 
year  a figure-subject  of  some  importance,  an 
interior  of  a public-house,  the  “ Good  Intent,” 
in  a seafaring  town  (77).  This  is  a large  bare 
room,  surrounded  by  groups  of  sailors  and 
their  friends,  in  various  phases  of  good  fellow, 
ship  and  conviviality ; the  execution  Boems  at 
first  glance  somewhat  blurred,  but  an  examina- 
tion more  in  detail  shows  that  all  the  figures 
are  sufficiently  made  out,  and  with  much  variety 
of  character  and  truthfulness  and  easeofatti- 
tude  and  manner;  notice  particularly  the  sailor 
coming  up  to  speak  to  the  group  of  damsels  on 
the  right,  and  the  man  whose  profile  is  seen 
relieved  against  the  window  on  nearly  the 
extreme  left.  This  is  a very  clever  work,  and 
the  author  of  it  contributes  also  proofs  that  his 
cunning  in  handling  landscape  is  not  abated  by 
his  diversion  to  figure  subjects.  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey 
sends  a very  pleasing  study  of  a ladylike  gentle- 
looking  girl,  “Patience”  (313),  seated  on  a stile, 
with  a half-opened  book  before  her;  and  Mr. 
Calderon  a sketob  of  a girl  nnder  the  title 
“Sybil”  (65). 

Mr.  Ludovico’s  scene  in  the  home  of  a puppet 
showman  (47)  is  worth  note,  because  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  girl’s  face,  and  the  execution  of 
the  figure,  we  find  something  better  than  that 
mere  book-illustration  typo  of  treatment  which 
is  all  that  this  artist  has  usually  achieved, — 
something  more  of  tone  and  feeling.  Mr.  Wool- 
mer's  little  work,  “Imogen  Sleeping”  (64),  is 
worth  attention ; it  is  a very  clever  and  com. 
plet©  little  painting  in  an  original  style.  Mr. 
Haynes  King’s  “ Course  of  true  Love  never  did 
run  Smooth”  (86)  runs  too  smooth;  it  is  simply 
well  painted,  but  without  character.  There  is 
humour  and  clever  execution  in  Mr.  Gadaby’s 
painting  of  a little  girl  desperately  busy  over 
rolling  paste  for  “Apple  Pudding”  (121) ; there 
is  plenty  of  piggishness  in  Mr.  Holmes’s  pigs  in 
“A  Scramble”  (107);  and  intense  cattisbness 
in  Mr.  Conldery’s  oats  enjoying,"  Luncheon  for 
Two”  (140);  Mr.  C.  Cattermole’s  painting  of 
two  cavalier  duellists  “Disarmed”  (142)  by  a 
girl  who  rushes  between  them,  and  clasps  one 
by  the  wrist,  while  the  other  lowers  his 
weapon,  and  bows  in  acknowledgment  of  her 
presence,  is  an  admirable  work,  in  tone,  group- 
iug,  drawing,  and  expression  of  the  figures.  We 
shoold  be  disposed  to  call  it  the  best  painting  in 
the  rooms,  and  it  would  hold  a high  place  any. 
where.  Mr.  A.  B.  Donaldson’s  ambitious 
painting  of  “The  Budding  Staff  brought  to 
Tannhanser  ” (198),  disappoints  os,  as  most  of  his 
figure  subjects  do,  in  spite  of  fine  colour  and 
excellent  drawing : there  is  something  unreal 
about  it.  This  applies  less  to  bis  picture  of 
children  taking  “ A Holiday  in  Kensington  Gar- 

Idens,”  which  is  natural  and  pleasing ; and  he 
sends,  as  usual,  some  small  landscapes,  full  of 
power  and  poetry.  Among  other  figure  subjects 


we  can  only  notice  Glindoni’s  “ An  Admirer  of 
Art”  (213),  Mr.  Gibbs’s  study  of  “A  Mulatto,” 
a fine  piece  of  colour  (or  tone)  as  well  as  drawing 
(274)  ; Mr.  Bridgman’soiever,  but  odd,  “ Souvenir 
of  Italy”  (361)  ; and  Mr.  Lucas's  capita!  figure 
of  a buff-jerkined  soldier  “On  Guard”  (364). 
Mr.  J.  D.  Watson  sends  a rather  large  painting, 
called  “A  Christmas  Greeting  ” (391),  which 
we  are  rather  sorry  to  see  with  his  name  to  it. 
He  really  shonld  not. 

Among  landscapes,  Mr.  A.  F.  Grace’s 
“ Harvest  Moon  ” (32),  and  “ A Breezy  Day  in 
June  ” (294),  have  more  than  ordinary  merit  and 
feeling.  Two  highly-finisbed  landscapes  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  B.  Davis  pl-ase  us  very  much  in  tone, 
but  are  fearfully  hard.  Mr.  J.  Peel’s  “ Pont-y- 
Pant  and  the  Lledr  Valley  ” (377),  is  a fine  land- 
scape, remarkably  solid  and  yet  aerial  in  the 
hills  in  the  middle  distance.  Mr.  J.  E.  Grace’s 
“Suffolk  Village,  Evening”  (108),  and  Mr. 
Duncan’s  “Elm  Trees  near  Windsor”  (332), 
show  much  feeling  in  the  treatment  of  simple 
subjects.  There  are  some  good  things  among 
the  water-colours,  especially  some  small  studies, 
such  as  Mr.  Morgan’s  little  street  views  in 
Paris  and  Algiers  (616,  626),  Mies  Fennell’s 
“Transept  of  St.  Mark's”  (699),  Mr.  Fenollera’s 
“ Banderilla,  Seville”  (736),  and  Miss  Fennell's 
“ Door  of  Dante’s  Home  at  Florence,”  an  excel- 
lent little  study  of  a bit  of  building.  The  exhi- 
bition is  certainly  the  best  we  have  seen  in  these 
rooms  for  some  time. 


GREEK  AND  GOTHIC. 

SOCIETY  rOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OJ  THE 
FINE  ARTS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  8th  ult. 
Mr.  Geo.  Godwin  in  tbeebair,  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham 
gave  a lecture  on  “ The  Principles  of  Arobi- 
tecture  as  Illustrated  by  the  Greek  and  Gothic 
Styles.”  Commenting  on  the  fact  that  archi. 
tecture  had  not,  like  painting,  any  obvious  basis 
of  criticism  grounded  on  comparison  with  nature, 
but  referred  only  to  abstraot  qualities,  such  as 
proportion,  repetition,  &c.,  ho  would  endeavour 
to  show  that  it  reposed  nevertheless  uponprin- 
ciples  which  could  be  defined  and  illustrated  ; 
that  there  was,  in  short,  a right  and  a wrong  in 
architectnral  design.  Architecture  might  be 
comprehensively  defined  as  “ building  with 
expression,”  a definition  which  implied  that 
there  was  something  to  express ; and  they 
must  consider  what  this  was.  A building 
must  in  the  first  place  express  externally 
its  plan  and  management,  which  was  the 
practical  basis  of  the  whole;  leading  features 
in  tbo  design  must  correspond  with  leading 
points  in  the  plan  (illnstrated  by  reference  to 
one  or  two  well-known  boildinge).  Its  design 
most,  in  the  next  place,  express  the  ooaEtrootiou ; 
it  must  look  strongest  where  it  is  required  to  bo 
strongeat,  and  must  correspond  in  its  expression 
with  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  pressure  in  the 
construction,  And  the  ornamental  detail  most  be 
so  applied  as  to  emphasise  those  portions  which, 
from  their  relation  to  the  plan  and  construction; 
are  really  the  most  emphatic,  and  to  assist  in 
expressing  their  function.  Decorative  art  pure 
and  simple,  and  complete  in  itself,  could  be 
applied  to  a building  at  those  points  which  were 
manifestly  unconcerned  in  the  structural  statics 
(on  Ruakin’s  principle,  “wherever  you  can  rest, 
there  decorate”);  but  suoh  adornments  were 
rather  something  added  to  the  architecture, 
which  formed  a framework  for  them,  than  a part  of 
arobitectoral  expression.  Lastly,  the  whole  of 
the  constructive  and  oruameutal  design  must  be 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  material  em- 
ployed. 

The  illustration  of  these  principles  in  the 
Doric  style  was  pointed  out  by  the  aid  of  draw- 
ings, and  attention  was  then  drawn  to  tho  Gothic 
style,  as  a most  instructive  contrast  and  at  the 
same  parallel  to  the  Greek,  as  it  employed  a 
totally  different  principle  of  constrnction  (the 
distinction  between  the  statical  conditions  of  the 
beamed  and  arched  oonstruotions  being  briefly 
explained),  but,  nevertheless,  carried  out  all  the 
principles  of  expression  into  the  design  in  tho 
same  logical  manner  as  the  Greek  style,  thoogh 
with  suoh  different  results  in  form.  The  process 
of  change  from  the  colomn  to  the  buttress,  and 
the  development  of  the  Classic  column  into  the 
Gothic  pier,  was  touched  upon,  and  the  relation 
of  each  style  to  the  material  in  which  it  was 
executed ; the  refinemeota  of  Greek  architecture 
being  essentially  those  of  a style  carried  out  in  such 
a material  as  marble,  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  realise  with  the  same  completeness 
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in  coarser  materia! ; this  point  being  farther  illus- 
trated by  a comparison  of  some  features  of  Greek 
and  Gothic  detail.  The  great  object  of  etadyiug 
BQch  complete  and  logical  styles  as  these  two 
was  not  to  imitate  either  of  them,  bat  to  realise 
in  what  the  abstract  quality  called  “ style”  con. 
siated,  of  which  some  illustrations  were  sug- 
gested, as  well  as  some  instances  of  the  want  of 
style  in  modern  arohiteotore,  which  put  together 
incongruous  materials  or  features  upon  no  logical 
principle.  Quoting  from  Viollet-le-Duo,  to'  the 
effect  that  an  author  of  the  present  day  does 
not  attempt  mere  imitation  of  the  styles  of  past 
writers,  since  he  is  held  in  check  by  public  oriti- 
oism,  but  that  there  is  no  such  safeguard  of 
public  criticism  in  regard  to  architecture, — “it 
presents  the  same  aspect  to  the  public  as  a book 
to  those  who  cannot  read  : they  may  admire  the 
binding  and  typography,  but  that  is  all,” — the 
lecturer  urged  that  there  could  be  no  widespread 
improvement  in  modern  arohiteotore  until  there 
was  a more  general  understanding  of  and  a more 
general  demand  for  it.  What  the  architects 
wanted  was,  that  the  public  would  learn,  adopt- 
ing ViolleUle-Duo’s  simile,  to  read  the  book  for 
themselves. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a small  pamphlet 
of  lithographed  sketches  handed  to  the  audi- 
ence, containing  drawings  of  various  portions 
of  Greek  and  Gothic  buildings,  with  the  fronts 
of  the  Parthenon  and  Wells  Cathedral,  as  repre- 
senting respectively  what  might  be  termed  the 
“Classic”  and  the  “llomantio”  elements  in 
arohiteotore. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  THAME8. 

Op  all  the  thoroughfares  in  London,  the  most 
important  is  that  of  our  tidal  river,  which  bears 
the  traffic  of  the  universe  to  our  swollen  popula- 
tion  5 and  yet  there  is  no  other  metropolitan 
causeway  which  has  not  a large  amount  of  rates 
expended  annually  in  paving,  sweeping,  cleans- 
ing, with  other  outlays  for  the  convenience  of 
passengers,  and  the  accommodations  of  trade. 

What  the  river  requires  is  a well-regulated 
system  of  dredging,  to  remove  the  slime  which 
defiles  the  exposed  beds  at  low  water;  to  deepen 
the  channel,  so  as  to  allow  a larger  outflow  of 
water  throughout  its  whole  width,  but  more 
especially  on  the  east  side  of  London  Bridge, 
where  at  certain  times  of  tide  there  is  a fall  and 
strong  current,  which  impede  ordinary  naviga- 
tion ; for  years,  sinco  the  foundation  of  the 
bridge,  its  massive  piers  would  seem  to  have 
occasioned  an  obstruction  and  accumulation  of 
silt  and  waste,  and  notwithstaiidiug  the  erection 
of  quay  walls  between  Blackfriars  and  Fulham, 
on  the  north,  and  between  Westminster  Bridge 
and  Lambeth  Palace,  on  tho  sonth  side,  which 
ought  in  some  degree  strengthen  the  current, 
still  the  shallows,  filth,  and  stercor  seem  to  in. 
crease. 

The  allusions  so  often  made  on  the  subject  of 
embankment  by  the  writer  (the  last  in  the 
Builder  of  the  3rd  March)  would  appear  to  have 
caused  some  attention  to  this  subject,  which  has 
hitherto  been  unheeded  by  the  Corporation 
(whom  it  most  concerns),  or  indeed  by  any 
writer  or  engineer  of  ability, — at  least,  so  far  as 
publication  goes. 

Many  years  back  the  embankment  of  the 
Thames  was  projected  and  advised  by  writers 
and  publicists.  In  the  year  1756  John  Gwynne 
(the  direct  ancestor  of  Mr.  J.  E.  A.  Gwynne, 
C.E.)  published  a quarto  volume,  with  four  maps 
of  projected  improvements  extending  from  the 
Tower  to  RensingtoD,  east  and  west ; and  from 
the  New-road  to  the  River,  north  and  south; 
giving  a most  copious  description  of  his  designs 
for  grand  boulevards,  squares,  crescents,  &o. ; 
and  even  at  that  time  recommending  the  erection 
of  Thames  quay  walls;  the  junction  of  Hyde 
Park  with  Kensington  Gardens,  the  construction 
of  anew  palace,  at  an  elevated  point  eastward 
between  the  Round  Pond  and  the  Aba;  together 
with  a rectification  of  the  outer  boundaries, 
and  the  demolition  of  the  old  palace. 

Considering  the  importance  of  a deepened 
riparian  approach  and  of  facilitated  commercial 
requirements  to  the  extensive  wharfs  which  fill 
np  the  Thames’  margin  on  the  south,  from  West- 
minster  to  London  Bridge,  and  on  the  north  from 
the  Temple  to  the  Tower,  tho  outlay  for  a 
permanent  dredging-barge  with  a proper  work- 
ing crew,  BO  as  to  keep  up  a deep  and  safe 
anchorage,  ought  not  to  stop  for  one  month  a 
work  of  such  paramount  importance.  But  the 
formation  of  new  quay  walls,  together  with  the 
alluvial  clearances  before  alluded  to,  for  easy 
access  to  wharfs  of  inestimable  value,  cannot 
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surely  be  delayed,  if  only  the  right  measures  are 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a coalition  or 
even  a company  of  interested  capitalists  to  carry 
out  so  desirable  and  essential  a project. 

There  is  no  great  commercial  city  or  town 
seated  upon  a tidal  river  without  the  protection 
of  solid  quay-walls — even  Dublin  and  the  com- 
paratively  small  Liffey  has  quay-walls  of  granite, 
extending  (on  both  sides)  over  two  miles  ; and 
then,  in  addition,  a solid  pier  and  footway  ex- 
tending  two  miles  to  a lightbonse  founded  in 
the  bay.  However,  nearly  all  the  great  com- 
mercial towns  of  England  have  their  solid  docks, 
quay-walls,  or  shipping  harbours.  How,  then, 
can  the  corporation  of  London  acoonnt  for 
inexcusable  somnolence  ? The  line  of  wharfs 
is  at  present  most  irregular,  the  buildings  and 
stores  advancing  and  receding  at  intervals, 
leaving  recesses  of  slime  for  boats  and  barges 
at  low  water,  and  forming  a boundary  of  confu-  ' 
sion  where  there  ought  to  be  an  equable  line  of 
solid  quay-wall,  together  with  a depth  of  water 
sufficient  to  float  or  unload  cargoes  at  all  times 
of  tide.  This  would  increase  the  value  of  wharf 
property  immensely,  whilst  it  would  enable  pro- 
prietors  to  carry  on  an  increased  trade.  At  the 
same  time  the  long  open  causeway  of  Bankside, 
between  Blaokfriars  and  Southwark  bridges, 
might  be  widened  and  utilised  by  the  addition  of 
say  20  ft.,  to  the  present  marginal  thorough- 
fare, which  is  strewn  over  with  casks,  bales, 
timber,  and  merchandise,  leaving  but  a very 
restricted  accommodation  for  passengers  and 
vehicles. 

So  extensive  and  varied  are  the  works  required 
to  complete  the  objects  here  referred  to,  that 
private  enterprise,  or  the  good  intentions  of 
several  great  riparian  owners,  can  accomplish 
little  ; it  is  to  the  Board  of  Works  atone  that 
the  public  can  look  for  an  effective  embankment. 
The  admirable  completion  of  the  embankment, 
and,  indeed,  the  nseful  and  efficient  improve- 
ments carried  out  and  now  in  progress,  under 
snpervieion  of  the  Board,  have  excited  not  only 
the  admiration,  but  the  gratitude  of  the  whole 
community;  therefore  to  that  Board  ia  deferred 
the  consideration  of  the  question, — what  can  be 
done  to  rectify  the  deformities,  expurgate  the 
squalor,  and  increase  the  commercial  advantages 
of  our  noble  tidal  river  ? T.  H,  H, 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  AND 
THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD’S  PROPOSED 
STREET  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works’  great 
scheme  of  projected  street  improvements  now 
in  Parliament  has  reached  a stage  (passed  the 
second  reading)  which  gives  promise  of  its  now 
being  quietly  passed  through.  One  division  of 
the  scheme  (section  6)  proposes  the  formation 
of  a commodious  new  street  to  continue  Totten- 
ham-court-road  down  to  Charing.oross.  The 
National  Gallery  building  stretches  rightangu- 
larly  across  the  direct  line  that  intervenes 
between  the  two  street  points  here  sought  to 
connect.  The  Metropolitan  Board’s  planned  line, 
utilising  for  the  immediate  Cbaring-oross  ap- 
proach St.  Martin’s-place  and  the  east  side  of 
Trafalgar-square,  necessarily  rounds  the  bnilding 
by  its  eastern  end,  and  as  respects  effect  on  the 
edifice  is  nil.  In  the  general  sohedoling  of  the 
properties  to  be  taken  for  the  works,  the  pro- 
trading  flight  of  steps  of  the  St.  Martin’s  Church 
portico  was  included.  But  the  hitch  in  the 
Board’s  design,  which  now  crops  up  by  the 
declaration  that  these  steps  are  never  to  be 
removed, — thus  perpetuating  a strait  on  the  line, 
reducing  the  roadway  at  that  part  to  some  25  ft. 
instead  of  the  required  45  ft., — is  so  damaging 
to  the  successful  result  of  the  intended  im- 
provement, that  the  Board  would  do  well  to  stay 
its  hand  and  try  back,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  a 
year’s  delay. 

A ready  way  to  the  overcoming  of  this  diffi- 
culty is  conveniently  at  hand  thns.  By  such  a 
change  in  the  line  for  the  new  street  as  would 
make  the  rounding  of  the  National  Gallery  by 
its  other  end,  skirting  its  western  flank,  and  the 
approach  to  Charing.oross,  vid  the  west  side  of 
Trafalgar-square,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
wonld  contribnte  the  means  to  inestimable  im- 
provement in  the  position  of  that  edifice,  both 
immediate  and  deferred.  For  doing  this,  a prac- 
ticable, and  in  all  respects  a favourable  line  pre- 
sents itself  to  notice  as  follows.  By  a divergence 
of  the  present  line  at  the  point  of  its  crossing 
Litchfield-street,  and  taking  its  course  through 
the  succession  of  sheds  that  lie  between  the  two 
Prinoe’s-rowB ; thence,  by  a cutting  of  120  yards 
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long,  to  Leicester-square,  entering  thereto  a' 
nonh-east  corner,  and  utilising  its  east  side  n 
and  passing  ont  by  a cutting  driven  througl 
the  eastern  end  of  its  south  side,  and  contin 
straight  on  down  to  Trafalgar-square,  a rm 
200  yards,  skirting  in  snooesaion  the  gabh 
St.  Martin’s  Baths  and  Washhouses,  the  barn 
yard,  a stable.yard,  and  the  western  end  of 
National  Gallery. 

I will  now  endeavour  to  show  that  the  du 
gence  of  the  line  for  the  new  street  here  s 
gested  gives  the  more  favourable  route,  irresj 
live  of  National  Gallery  considerations,  or  tha 
the  St.  Martin’s. place  obstructions.  The  len 
of  the  Board’s  line,  as  it  at  present  stands,  i 
the  length  the  line  would  be  under  the  propo 
alteration,  is  exactly  equal,  viz.,  1,200  yai 
measuring  down  to  the  King  Charles  I.  stat 
But  the  gradients  in  the  way  are  greatly 
favour  of  the  more  western  passage  of  the  G 
lery.  Thus  the  principal  of  the  fall  to  Chari 
orose  in  the  eastern  passage  occurs  in  St.Martii 
place  and  Trafalgar-square — a run  of  some  1 
yards — and  gives  the  gradient  of  1 in  25;  ( 
where,  by  reason  of  the  “ way  on”  which  re 
oles  of  all  kinds  ever  acquire  in  descending 
steep  a bill,  must  always  be,  more  or  less 
source  of  danger  in  the  meeting  of  the  traffic 
the  Strand.  In  the  more  western  passage  1 
fall  to  Charing-cross  may  be  said  to  commei 
in  Leiceeter-square,  at  Cranboarn-street,  and 
by  a gradual  incline,  thrown  over  a rnn  of  t 
yards,  and  gives  a gradient  of  only  1 in  i 
Point  2 is  the  local  improvement  that  would 
effected  by  the  transmutation  of  the  two  oouti 
Ryder’s-court  and  Earl’s-oourt  — the  “fade( 
“light  of  other  days!”  as  also  that  miaeral 
quarter,  the  two  Prince’s-rows,  into  a fine,  opf 
leading  street.  3.  By  the  more  direct  opi 
ing  out  of  the  shut-in  parish  of  St.  Ann’s 
the  south  and  south-west  parts.  4.  By  t 
direct  connecting  of  Trafalgar-square  a 
Leioester-square.  5.  By  the  advantage  to  t 
work  of  the  eventual  finishing  of  the  Natioi 
Gallery,  which  the  formation  of  a floe  wi 
street  along  its  western  side  will  confer,  woi 
give  the  Metropolitan  Board  a better  standi 
for  the  acquiring  the  concession  of  the  long  sti 
of  Crown  land  required  for  the  necessary  wide 
ing  of  the  new  street  at  Hemming’a-row  a 
Orange-street.  (Section  3 of  the  Great  Schemi 
As  respects  effect  on  the  National  GalleJ 
consequent  on  the  possible  adoption  of  t 
saggestious  here  pnt  forth,  may  be  noticed: 
By  the  new  street  skirting  its  western  flank  t 
edifice  would  be  given  position  of  isolation  in 
part  where,  as  now,  it  very  wrongly  adjoins  on 
the  houses  of  a very  thiokly-pnpulated  po 
quarter, — a consideration  of  no  slight  imporCam 
viewed  in  connexion  with  the  safe  keeping  of  ti 
nation’s  priceless  treasures  therein  containe 

2.  That  when  the  Metropolitan  Board's  oth 
intended  new  street  comes  to  be  made  (section 
of  the  Board’s  plans,  the  cast  and  west  line 
which  ia  to  skirt  the  north  front,  the  finishi 
National  Gallery  will,  on  each  of  its  four  sidt 
be  on  a main  leading  thoroughfare,  thus  givii 
the  edifice  an  enhanced  dignity  and  importaoi 
worthy  its  distinction  and  its  ooonpanoy  of  tl 
generally. acknowledged  finest  site  in  London. 

Frederick.  Crane, 
Churchwarden  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster, 


A PROPOSED  FREEMEN’S  UNION. 

In  view  of  a recent  vexatious  strike  on  tl 
part  of  masons,  Messrs.  Schofield  & Co.  a 
asking  employers  in  the  building  trade  tooonti 
bute  towards  the  formation  of  a fund  for  a socie 
or  union  having  for  its  object  to  counteract  tl 
arbitrary  action  of  the  present  trade  union 
which  would  detach  many  of  the  best  and  mo 
skilled  workmen  from  them,  and  that  thee 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  non-nnionisl 
would  form  a body  of  men  equal  in  work,  if  n 
in  number,  to  their  rivals.  They  suggest : 

1.  That  the  proposed  association  should  I 
called  “ The  Independent  or  Freemen’s  Union.’ 

2.  That  the  employers  should  establish  tl 
fund,  and  the  men  contribute  to  its  support  1 
weekly  payments,  as  they  now  do  to  the  tra( 
unions. 

3.  That  the  one  fundamental  rule  laid  down  I 
the  employers  sbonld  be  that  every  workmt 
should  be  allowed  to  work  when,  bow,  and  i 
long  as  he  liked. 

4.  That  all  rules  as  to  internal  tnauageme: 
should  be  left  to  the  workmen  themselves. 

They  are  prepared  to  assist  by  a donation  tl 
foundation  of  an  institution  similar  m its  objei 
to  that  now  roughly  sketched  out. 
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)ALS  AND  PRIZES— INSTITUTE  OP 
ARCHITECTS. 

: Soane  Medallion  (with  the  enm  of  501. 
under  the  usual  conditions  of  Cootioeutal 
has  been  awarded  to  the  author  of  the 
. for  a free  library  and  public  institute, 
juished  by  the  motto  “ Choose  well ; your 
is  brief,  and  yet  endless.”  (William  Scott, 
at  Woodstook-street,  W.) 
he  same  competition  a Medal  of  Merit  was 
ed  to  the  nuthorof  the  drawings  submitted 
the  motto  “ Ut  migraturus  babita.” 
Ball,  46,  Churoh-street,  Bolton,  Lanca- 

the  oompetition  for  Sir  William  Tite’s 
of  301.  a oertidoate  of  Honourable  Men- 
jas  been  awarded  to  the  author  of  the 
t for  an  ambassador’s  residence  in  Lon- 
submitted  under  the  motto  “ Portuca 
tur.”  (Henry  Tanner,  21,  St.  Paul's- 
Camden. square,  N.W.) 

Institute  Silver  Medal  and  61.  5s.  were 
ed  to  the  author  of  the  measured  draw- 
illustrating  Lavenham  Churcb,  Suffolk, 
tted  under  the  motto  “ Labor  omnia 
” (W.  Gilbee  Scott,  8,  King  Edward. 

Hackney.) 

the  same  oompetition  a Certificate  of 
irable  Mention  was  awarded  to  the  author 
e measured  drawings  illustrating  Laon 
dral,  snbmitted  nnder  the  rooito  “Ameri- 
(William  8.  Fraser,  31,  Gower-place, 
Q-square.) 

■ Institute  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to 
ithor  of  the  essay  “ On  the  Artistic  treat- 
of  Oonstruotive  Iron  Work,”  submitted 
the  motto  “Iron  Style.”  (Hugh  Stannus, 
iorge-sbreet,  Portman-equare.) 

1 a Medal  of  Merit  to  the  author  of  the 
on  “The  Cbronioles  of  Early  English 
snbmitted  under  the  motto  “ Romanesque.” 
. Bell,  Cbesterton-road,  Cambridge.) 


EMORIAL  FOUNTAIN  AT  DULWICH 
TO  DR.  WEBSTER, 
c inhabitants  of  Dnlwich  have  subscribed 
siderable  sum  towards  a memorial  to  the 
Ir.  Webster,  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants, 
ho  for  several  years  took  an  active  interest 
tiers  connected  with  the  locality.  Theme- 
1 will  take  the  form  of  an  ornamental 
ng.fonntain  in  grey  and  red  polished 
.e,  which  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Charles 
, the  architect  to  the  Dulwich  College 
),  and  which  will  be  executed  and  carried 
ader  his  superintendence.  The  fountain  is 
irected  immediately  in  front  of  the  entrance 
old  college  buildings  and  picture  gallery, 
3 junction  of  the  Norwood  and  Crystal 
3 roads.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Camber- 
restry  last  week  it  was  stated  that  the 
politan  Drinking  Fountain  Association  had 
ed  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  the  foon- 
nd  its  future  maintenance,  and  to  keep  it 
led  with  a constant  service  of  water,  on  the 
londition  that  the  vestry  should  contribute 
;m  of  50L  towards  the  cost  of  laying  on  the 
I,  and  the  General  Purposes  Committee  re- 
end  the  vestry  to  accept  that  condition  and 
he  required  contribution  of  50J.,  which  they 
e to  be  fair  and  reasonable.  Some  objection 
ffered  to  contributing  the  sum  named,  but 
itely  the  recommendation  was  then  nnani- 
y adopted.  It  is  expected  that  the  fountain 
)e  completed  and  inaugurated  with  some 
dity  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks. 


CBSTER  GUILDHALL  RESTORATION, 
a meeting  of  the  Worcester  Town  Council, 
ae  6th  inst.,  the  Guildhall  Restoration  Com. 
■e  reported  that  they  held  a meeting  on  the 
ult.,  when  Mr.  Rowe  laid  before  the  meet- 
.he  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  Sir 
rb  Scott  and  himself  for  carrying  ont  the 
ration  of  the  Guildhall  and  wings,  and  they 
examined,  and  some  alterations  were  sng- 
d for  the  consideration  of  the  architects, 
committee  also  reported  that  they  held  a 
ing  on  the  26th  ulo.,  when  it  was  resolved 
imously, — 

lat  the  Council  bo  recoTtimonded  to  adopt  the  plans 
e enlarcomcnt  and  reatoration  of  ihe  Guildhall  and 
laid  before  this  meetiotf,  and  to  have  the  tiitijea  of 
IS  recommended  by  the  architects  ; and  that  the 
jcta  be  instructed  lo  prepare  the  requiaite  specifiea- 
and  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost,  but  to 
:he  proposed  alteration  of  the  Town  Clerfa  office, 
residence  for  the  hall-keeper.” 


A statement  of  the  accommodation  available 
as  shown  by  the  plans  was  laid  before  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  committee  took  into  consideration 
the  application  for  accommodation  for  the  County 
Court  offices,  in  the  Guildhall  buildings.  It  was 
resolved  unanimously, — 

“ That  until  due  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
reqniremeotB  of  the  Corporation  and  their  officers,  this 
committee  cannot  recommend  that  offices  should  be  pro- 
vided  for  tho  County  Court,  but  they  recommend  that  if 
suitable  accommodation  should  be  found  availahle,  the 
officers  of  the  County  Court  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
arranging  foe  same.” 

The  City  Sheriff  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report.  The  Council  would  remember  that  on 
28th  of  Aucust,  1876,  a report  on  the  Guildhall 
from  Sir  Gilbert  Soot.t  was  laid  before  the 
Council,  and  the  city  architect  waa  instrncted  to 
prepare  working  plans.  In  compliance  with  the 
order  of  the  Council  plans  had  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Rowe,  the  city  architect.  The  plane  had 
been  nnanimously  adopted  by  the  committee, 
and  he  hoped  the  Council  would  pass  them,  so 
that  after  the  great  delay  which  bad  taken 
place  some  progress  would  be  made  towards  the 
restoratioDof  the  Guildball  so  that  it  shall  answer 
all  the  requirements  of  the  city  as  well  as  be 
an  oruamerit  and  credit  to  the  place.  Mr.  Rowe 
bad  sent  him  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
work,  in  which  he  said  that  he  bad  considered 
the  extent  of  the  works  required  in  carrying  nut 
the  restoration  of  the  Guildhall,  including  the 
wings,  and  according  to  plans  prepared  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  and  himself,  and  he  estimated  the 
cost  of  such  works,  excluding  warming  and 
fencing,  at  9,100J.  He  (the  Sheriff)  had  much 
pleasure  iu  moving — 

“ That  the  plans  for  enlarging  and  restoring  the  Guild- 
hall and  wings  be  adopted,  and  that  tlie  fltlini’S  be  of  oak, 
and  omiuing  the  property  known  as  the  Town  Clerk’s 
office,  which  was  intended  as  a residence  for  tho  ball- 
keeppr.” 

The  motion  was  ultimately  carried  with  four 
dissentients. 


THE  BUILDING  TRADE  AND 
BRICKLAYERS. 

A CASE  of  considerable  importance  to  persons 
engaged  in  the  building  trade,  and  to  bricklayers 
in  particular,  was  tried  at  the  Lambeth  County 
Court  last  week.  The  amount  claimed  was 
nominal,  but  a principle  of  some  consequence 
was  involved.  Mr.  McQueen,  a bricklayer,  of 
Lower  Norwood,  sned  Mr.  G.  Paul,  a builder,  of 
Gipsy -road,  Norwood,  for9id.in  lieu  of  an  hour’s 
notice. 

Mr.  Washington,  who  appeared  for  the  plaintiff, 
said  that  although  the  claim  was  only  for  9id., 
still  the  question  was  a very  important  one,  and 
affected  a great  number  of  men  throughout 
London.  There  had  been  no  demsion  on  the 
point  which  he  (Mr.  Washington)  was  bringing 
forward,  and  the  case  bad  been  brought  before 
bis  Hononr  because  of  the  great  experience  that 
court  afforded  in  building  matters.  There  was 
no  few  than  11,000  bricklayers  in  the  district, 
and  the  decision  of  his  Honour  would  be  regarded 
as  laying  down  a principle  as  to  whether  for  the 
future  bricklayers  were  to  be  discharged  at  any 
momeot,  or  to  have,  as  joiners  and  other 
persons  in  the  building  trade  had,  an  hour’s 
notice.  The  difference  made  by  the  masters 
between  bricklayers  and  joiners  was  that 
joiners  were  entitled  to  an  hour  more  for  the 
purpose  of  sharpening  their  tools.  If  that 
necessity  existed  as  regarded  joiners,  he  did 
not  see  why  the  same  time  should  not  be 
allowed  to  bricklayers,  as  they  bad  various  tools 
that  required  sharpening,  such  as  scutohes, 
chisels,  and  brick  axes.  In  the  present 
case  the  plaintiff  bad  been  in  the  defendant’s 
employ  for  four  months,  defendant  being  a large 
builder  at  Norwood.  He  went  to  work  as  usual 
at  the  commencemeub  of  the  week  on  the 
Monday.  At  twenty  miuntes  past  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  foreman  asked  him  to  pot 
up  his  tools  and  leave,  as  there  waa  no  more 
work  for  him.  Part  of  his  tools  were  half  a mile 
distant  from  the  work,  and  plaintiff  contended 
that  under  the  circumstances  he  ought  to  have 
bad  an  hoar’s  notice  or  an  hour’s  pay. 

The  plaintiff  having  been  examined  in  support 
of  his  case,  Mr.  Washington,  in  answer  to  the 
judge,  said  he  had  no  witness  on  plaintiff’s  behalf, 
as  to  the  existence  of  a custom. 

The  Judge  (Mr.  Pitt  Taylor),  iu  giving  his 
decision,  said  that  be  had  bad  the  claim  for 
sharpening  tools  before  him  more  than  once, 
and  on  every  occasion  he  had  disallowed  it.  The 
claim,  however,  was  not  only  on  aocoont  o*' 
I sharpening  tools,  but  in  respect  of  the  time  taken 


for  packing  them  up  and  going  to  re'’eiTe  the 
money.  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  a 
oontraob  between  the  panies,  the  plaintiff  was 
not  entitled  to  one  or  two  hours'  notice.  The 
men  were  paid  by  the  hour,  and  if  the  contract 
was  for  the  hour  the  master  would  pay  by  the 
hour,  and  no  more.  In  the  case  before  him  there 
was  no  custom  in  the  trade  allowing  to  brick, 
layers  an  hoar’s  notice,  and  there  was  no  law. 
Plaintiff,  therefore,  could  nob  substantiate  his 
claim.  If  there  had  been  a special  bargain,  to 
the  effect  that  he  should  have  au  hour’s  notice, 
be,  of  course,  could  have  recovery.  There  must 
bejudgmont  for  the  defendant,  with  costs. 

in  reply  to  a question  from  Mr.  Washington 
as  to  whether  the  plaintiff  was  nob  eutitleil  to 
recover  for  the  loss  of  time  in  picking  up  his 
t-ools  and  going  to  the  office  to  receive  his  money, 
obe  Judge  replied  that  it  might  as  well  be  said 
that  a man  was  entitled  to  be  paid  for  picking 
up  bis  coat. 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

SHEWDROOKS  V.  CAULEIELD. 

This  case,  heard  in  the  Nisi  Prius  Court,  Dnr- 
ham,  before  Mr.  Justice  Lopes  and  a jury,  is  one  of 
more  than  passing  interest  to  arohiteots,  and 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Court  two  days. 
The  proceedings  are  too  lengthy  to  attempt 
publishing  them  in  extenso,  but  the  following 
digest  embraces  the  whole  pith  of  the  dispute. 

The  plaintiff  is  an  architect  carrying  on  his 
profession  at  Newoastle-on-Tyne,  and  defendant 
is  the  owner  of  a building  estate  and  speou. 
lator  in  land, — a class  of  men  who  have  of  late 
reaped  large  fortunes  in  the  North  of  England. 

A long  array  of  oonnsel  and  solioitors  were 
retained  on  both  sides,  and  the  expenses  must 
be  very  heavy. 

The  action  was  brought  to  recover  35L  Ps.  for  work 
done,  and  also  175L  for  breach  of  contract,  Tho  defendant 
owned  building  land  near  Gateshead,  and  the  estate  plan, 
in  the  first  instance,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Hilman.  Alter 
this  the  defendant  called  upon  the  plaintiff  and  expressed 
a ilesiro  to  retain  him  as  architect  for  the  estate  in  ques- 
lion.  Under  instructions  Mr,  Hhewbrooks  measured  tho 
frontage  of  the  estate,  and  discovered  that  the  first  plan 
was  incorrectly  ael  out,  and  suggested  to  the  owner  that 
there  might  be  other  mistakes,  and  therefore  it  would  ba 
. advisable  to  prepare  a fresh  plan  altogether.  After  this 
an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  parties,  the 
defendant  engaging  to  employ  the  plaintiff  for  all  profes- 
sional work  in  connexion  with  the  Gateshead  estate,  and 
to  psy  him  for  preparing  plans  for  houses  according  to 
the  following  rates  : — Tenement  houses  or  houses  in  flats, 
10a.  6d.  each  ; all  corner  houses,  IL  Ilf.  fid. ; for  defeud- 
anf  8 own  house,  3L  Ss.  ; and  It.  Is.  for  all  other  houses. 
It  was  further  agreed,  in  the  event  of  selling  or  letting 
any  of  the  sites  on  the  estate,  the  defendant  would  make 
it  a coudition  with  the  purchaser  or  tenant  that  tKo 
pLaiotiff  should  prepare  all  plans  and  make  all  surveys  in 
connexion  therewith,  at  special  rates  to  be  agreed  upon, 
and  for  total  work  done,  35L  9s.  was  demanded. 

The  defendant  eventually  sold  Ihe  estate  to  a Mr.  Gal- 
loway, and  refrained  from  stipulating  with  the  purchaser 
that  the  plainti/t'  was  to  be  employed  as  the  architect,  ac- 
cording to  conditions  entered  into,  and  Mr.  Galloway  re- 
fused to  retain  the  plaintiff,  and  who  actioned  tho  Jefeud- 
ant  (or  breach  of  that  partof  the  ooutract, 

Mr.  Shewbrooks  estimated  that  if  bo  had  been  employed 
as  architect  for  all  the  bonses  built  on  the  estate  he  would 
have  reoeivod  19R,  los.,  and  allowing  that  ail  tho  bouses 
would  not  have  been  built  for  some  few  year.',  he  reduced 
his  claim  to  176L,  making  a total  of  21"^,  Ps. 

The  deUnce  set  up  was  that  defendaut  did  recommend 
the  plaintiff  as  architect  to  Galloway,  but  the  latter  refused 
bia  services,  and  the  agreement  was  one  that  was  not 
capable  of  being  worked,  aud  its  loose  construction  ought 
not  in  equity  to  be  stretched  in  favour  of  the  architect. 
With  reference  to  the  first  part  of  the  claim  apian  was 
prepared  by  the  plaintiff  for  a house  to  be  built  for  the 
defendant  for  hia  own  occupation,  and  the  back  part  of  the 
house  had,  in  order  to  allow  the  proper  width  of  street 
required  by  the  Corporation  bye-laws,  to  bo  built  narrower 
thau  the  front  portion,  and  the  plaintiff  had  neglected  to 
take  those  measures  in  his  plan.  The  narrowing  of  iho 
house  at  the  back  depreciated  the  value  ; and  defendant 
made  a counter  claim  against  the  plaintiff  for  damages 
arising  from  that  depreciation. 

The  plnintift’  denied  this  allegation.  Witnesses  were 
called,  and  tbejury  eventually  found  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
assessed  the  damages  at  loOL  Ps. 


QUESTION  AS  TO  THE  LEGALITY  OF 
GATES  TO  CHANCEL  SCREEN. 

CHURCH  OF  THE  ANNUNCIATIOxV,  CHISLEHURST. 

In  the  Commissary  Court,  on  the  26th  nit., 
Dr.  Tristram,  the  Commissary  - General  of 
Canterbury,  heard  an  application  of  some  im- 
portance. 

The  vioar  (the  Rev.  H.  Rneeell)  and  ohuroh- 
wardens  of  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation, 
Chislehurst,  applied  for  a faculty  to  ereot  a 
reredoa  and  a screen,  the  latter  with  gates,  in 
the  eburoh,  now  in  the  course  of  completion. 

The  proposed  screen  was  the  gift  of  a member  of  tho 
congregation,  not  a parishioner,  and  the  teredos  was  given 
by  one  of  the  churchwardens.  The  plans  were  produced 
by  Mr.  G.  II.  Brooks,  proctor  for  the  applicants,  and  were 
explained  by  the  architect. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  learned  Commissary 
said  there  was  no  difficulty  as  to  the  faculty  for  the 
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Teredos,  bat  as  to  the  screen  with  gates,  The  design  had 
been  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry,  who  had  not 
signed  the  plans,  but  had  referred  the  matter  to  him  as 
Comuii-safT-General. 

Mr.  Jumea  Brooks,  the  architect,  was  sworn,  and  ex- 
plained that  the  screen  was  to  be  placed  at  the  chancel, 
at  the  top  of  which  would  appear  a large  cross.  There 
was  DO  scnlptnre,  hut  mural  paintings  on  the  pauels 
renresenliog  the  Crucillxion  of  Our  Lord. 

Mr,  Jeune,  counsel  in  support  of  the  application,  ad- 
dressed the  Court,  contending  that  the  screen  was  not 
cnlj  legal,  but  was  required  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the 
chancel.  Before  the  Reformation  it  was,  with  a crucifix 
or  rood  upon  it,  a necessary  adjunct  of  the  Chnreh  in 
England.  After  the  Reformation  the  rood  was  removed, 
and  the  screen  or  partition  remained.  The  learned 
counsel  cited  Wheatley’s  Common  Piayer-Book,  and  the 
writings  of  Hooper,  Calrin,  and  other  writers,  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  when  the  rood  wss  forbidden  in  churches 
the  screen  was  retained.  He  traced  its  recognition  from 
Edward  VI.  to  the  present  Prayer-book,  and  Irom  the  dia- 
pntes  which  had  occurred  submitted  that  the  rubric  iu 
force  not  only  permitted  a screen,  but  showed  that  it  was 
legal.  No  doubt  they  had  fallen  into  disuse,  but  they 
were  to  be  seen  in  numerous  churches,  where  they  had 
been  placed  a long  time  ago,  It  was  necessary  to  provide 
a screen  or  gates  to  the  chancel. 

Dr.  Tristram  observed  that  if  there  was  not  room  in 
the  body  of  a church  persons  could  go  within  the  chancel. 
Tho  seats  within  the  chancel  wore  at  the  disposal  of  the 
ordinary. 

Mr.  Jenne  said  that  rails  were  provided  near  the  altar 
or  Communion-tsble,  and  there  could  be  no  objection  as 
to  gates,  which  would  keep  persona  from  approaching  too 
near,  aud  it  was  felt  that  there  ought  to  l>e  some  dis- 
tinction between  tlie  chancel  and  the  body  of  the 
church.  Referring  to  the  bt.  Fool  and  St.  Barnabas  case, 
before  Dr.  Lusbington,  and  afterwards  before  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  he  said  Dr,  Lushington 
did  not  order  the  gates  to  be  removed,  and  could  not  say 
they  were  illegal.  Subsequently  the  Privy  Council  made  no 
order  on  them,  but  declared  that  a cross  as  then  placed 
was  not  an  unlawful  decoration.  At  the  present  time 
churches  were  often  open  all  day  for  private  prayers,  and 
the  gates  would  only  be  closed  when  there  was  no  ser- 
vice, but  open  when  any  divine  oifice  was  being  per- 
formed. The  screen  was  tracery  work,  and  seen  through 
by  all  persons.  There  were  no  symbolisms  connected 
with  it,  but  there  were  articles  which  required  to  be 
protected  in  the  chancel  when  no  service  was.being  per- 
formed, and  which  might  be  removed. 

Dr.  Tristram  said  the  general  practice  in  the  diocese 
of  London  since  he  bad  been  Chancellor  was  to  object 
to  gates  at  the  chancel. 

Mr.  Jeune  urged  that  on  the  authority  he  had  quoted, 
it  would  appear  (bat  tho  law  required  screens  to  be 
placed  to  divide  the  chancel  from  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  he  therefore  asked  the  Court  to  grant  the 
faculty,  as  the  case  was,  he  might  say,  ret  judicata. 

The  Commissary-Qeneral  said  it  vsas  a question  of 
some  importance,  and  be  should  take  time  to  consider. 
He  had  no  ditBculty  as  to  the  faculty  for  a reredos,  but 
he  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  proposed  screen  with  the 
gates. 


THE  PROPER  POSITION  FOR  THE 
DECALOGUE. 

The  Ten.  Chancellor  Eapin  presided  at  a 
sitting  of  the  Cheater  Conaistory  Court,  on  the 
let  inat.,  when 

The  Rev.  R.  Greenall  and  one  of  the  wardena 
of  the  pariah  church  of  Stockton-heath,  near 
Warrington,  appeared,  and  put  iu  enlarged  plana 
of  the  reredos  proposed  to  be  placed  in  the 
church,  and  for  which,  along  with  other  mattera, 
at  the  last  court  they  soagbt  a faculty. 

The  Warden,  in  reply  to  the  Chancellor,  said  the  archi- 
tect now  proposed  to  place  the  Ten  Commandments  on  the 
east  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  which  was  a very  conepicuons 
place,  and  better  suited  for  the  purpose  than  the  entrance 
to  the  cliancel. 

The  Chancellor.— But  yon  see  I am  bound  by  the  canon. 

The  Warden. — We  thought  that  would  have  complied 
with  the  canon  ? 

The  Chancellor. — I think  not,  strictly  speaking.  The 
adverlisementwith  the  canon  specifies  that  the  command- 
ments must  be  put  up  on  the  east  wall,  over  the  holy 
table  ; but  at  the  same  lime  I do  not  wish  to  press  that 
any  more  than  I am  bound  to  do.  The  commandments 
were  placed  there  to  catch  tbe  eye  of  the  communicant 
as  he  came  to  tbe  table,  and  to  inspire  him  with  their 
beanty  and  fitness  to  be  pat  in  tbe  communion  office. 
The  suggestion  of  your  architect  will  hardly  have  this 
effect,  will  it  ? 

Mr.  Greenall. — No : It  would  not.  But  they  can  go 
on  either  side  of  tbe  Communion-table,  over  the  Halleluia. 

The  Chancellor. — I think  that  a very  good  suggestion. 
That  will  do. 

Mr.  Greenall.— Then  we  may  have  our  faculty  ? 

The  Chancellor.— Certainly. 

* Tbe  faculty  was  then  decreed,  on  condition  that  tbe  Ten 
Commandments  are  placed  on  the  east  wall,  just  over  tbe 
reredos. 


THE  THAMES  VALLEY  FLOODS. 

A REPORT  by  the  Conaervatore  of  the  Thames 
on  the  works  in  the  upper  distriots  of  the  river, 
and  tbe  floods  in  the  Thames  Talley,  was  issued 
on  tbe  27th  ult.  It  states  that  only  four  of  these 
floods  have  occurred  in  fifty-six  years,  and 
adds : — 

“The  question,  therefore,  arises,  are  these  nnusnal 
floods  snmoiently  frequent,  and  is  the  damage  caused  by 
them  ro  great,  as  to  make  it  advisable  for  the  ripanan 
landowners  snd  ocenpiere,  on  whom  the  charge  must 
necessarily  fall,  to  incur  a very  large  outlay  with  a view 
to  prevent  tbe  extension,  or  to  mitigatothe  effects  of  such 
floods?  Various  schemes  for  the  prevention  ot  extraor- 
dinary floods  have  been  suggested,  among  them  the  con- 
struction of  impounding  reservoirs.  Let  it  be  assumed 
that,  in  order  to  receive  only  one  inch  of  rainfall  over  the 
3,911  square  miles  forming  the  catchment  basin  of  the 
Thames  above  Eew,  six  reservoirs  were  to  be  constructed 


along  the  course  of  the  Thames  westward  of  Teddington  ; 
if  each  reservoir  were  15  ft.  deep,  it  must  be  3f  square 
miles  in  extent,  Even  supposing  the  necessary  land  could 
be  procured,  the  coet  of  this  land  and  the  formation  of 
the  reservoirs  would  amount  to  at  least  a quarter  of  a 
miilioi  sterling  for  each  reservoir.  The  alteration  of  tbe 
road  bridges,  which  are  so  obstructive  to  tho  flow  of  the 
water,  the  deepening  of  the  river,  lowering  of  tbe  weirs, 
and  coiis'lriiction  of  tumbling  bays,  on  a greater  scale  than 
has  hitherto  been  practicable,  would  assist  the  escape  of 
flood-waters  ; but  these  operations  involve  an  expendi- 
ture beyond  the  means,  and  an  interference  with  private 
rights  beyond  the  legal  powers,  of  the  conservators.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  no  amount  of  temporary  inconvenience 
or  damage  will  induce  tbe  Legislature  hastily  to  authorise 
the  conatruc'ion  ot  impounding  reservoirs,  or  carrying  out 
other  schemes  on  n larger  scale,  which  are  certain  to  be 
extremely  costly,  and  may  not  prove  effectual  remedies. 
The  riparian  landholders  and  ocenpiers  should  carefully 
consider  whether  the  execution  of  the  extensive  works 
suggested  by  various  persons  may  not  entail  a far  heavier 
burden  than  any  damage  o=iu8ed  by  these  temporary  and 
rarely  reenrring  floods.  If  excessive  floods  are  to  be 
dealt  with,  a searching  preliminary  inquiry  should  be  in- 
stituted, for  it  is  manifest  that  large  imwera  and  ample 
funds,  only  to  be  obtained  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  must 
be  provided  if  all  the  low-lying  lands  in  the  Thames  Valley 
are  to  be  secured  against  every  possible  inundation. 


SAXON  STONE  AT  ST.  MARY-LE-WIGFORD, 
LINCOLN. 

The  following  letter,  addreseed  to  the  vioar  of 
the  above  parish,  has  been  pnbliabed  in  tbe 
Lificolnshtre  Chronicle  ; — 

Ton  will  perhaps  recollect  that  some  time  ago  I pro- 
mised to  try  and  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  inscription 
on  8t.  Mary-le-Wigford  Chnreh,  which  has  puzzled  so 
many  generations  of  antiquaries.  Most  persons  who  pass 
along  the  High-street  will  have  noticed  not  only  the  re- 
markable tower,  but  also  a square  inscribed  stone  built 
into  its  western  face,  and  surmounted  by  another  of  a 
triangular  shape.  The  lower  inscription,  which  is  in 
Latin,  is  fairly  easy  to  decipher,  and  appears  to  be  tbe 
monument  of  a certain  Sacer,  son  of  Bruscus,  a Senonian 
Gaul,  and  of  his  wife  Carssouna,  and  son  Quintus,  who 
lived  perhaps  in  tbe  first  century  after  Christ.  (See 
Corpus  Inter.  Lai.,  vol,  vii.,  No,  191.)  This  tombstone 
seems  to  have  attracted  the  eye  of  the  founder  of  the 
church,  who  built  it  into  bi«  tower,  and  left  a record  of 
his  work  in  the  five  lines  which  bo  inserted  in  tbe  vacant 
space  at  tbe  upper  part.  It  has,  I believe,  generally  been 
concluded  that  the  church  was  erected  by  Saxon  builders 
soon  after  the  Conquest.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  occupation  of  the  upper  town  by  a Norman  castle  and 
cathedral  would  dislodge  a goo>i  many  of  the  old  in- 
habitants, However  tins  may  he.  it  is  certain  that  the 
inscription  is  Anglo-Saxon  nr  Early  English,  and  that  it 
records  the  foundation  of  the  church.  Tbe  interpretation 
of  it  has  long  been  regarded  as  a great  difficnlty,  and  it 
was  not  till  a year  or  two  back  that  Professor  Mullenboff, 
a German  scholar,  hit  npon  tbe  first  step  towards  its  ex- 
planation. He  saw  that  it  was  to  be  read  upwards,  not 
downwards,  and  that  the  last  words  were  Critte  to  Iqfe  an  i 
(1)  SancU  Marie,  “to  the  praise  of  Christ  and  Saint 
Mary."  I am  now  able  to  send  you  our  own  Professor 
Earle's  interpretation  of  tbe  first  or  lower  lines,  made 
from  the  copies  given  by  Haboer,  in  his  Jmeriptionet 
Britannia  Chrittiana,  No.  170.  It  must  be  considered 
at  present  as  conjectural ; but  it  is  certainly  much  nearer 
the  truth  than  anr  that  has  been  given  before,  and  a com- 
parieon  of  it  wict  the  original  will  probably  bring  out 
what  is  necessary  for  ibe  final  decipherment.  His  restora- 
tion is  as  follows,  the  uncertain  lettets  being  dotted.  The 
runes  represented  by  1 (and)  and  P (w)  are  not  very 
uncommon : 

M A R O 
O F E T 3 C E 
NCEISTETOL 
N1FI08G0DIA 
BADPIGMELETPIRCEi 

That  is  to  say,  Eadxcig  me  let  teiresan  ^ fiot  godian  Critte 
to  Iqfe  4^  iSanefe  Marie.  “ Eadwig  hsd  me  built  and  en- 
dowed to  the  praise  of  Christ  and  Saint  Mary."  There 
are,  as  you  wiU  see,  some  letters  iu  this  which  do  not  agree 
with  the  ordinary  readings  of  the  atone,  and  Mr.  Earle  is 
in  doubt  between  Eadwig  and  E'fwig.  There  is  also  a 
difficulty,  Mr.  Earle  tells  me,  in  the  use  of  the  genitive^oj 
(cp.  fee)  after  the  verb  ^orftnn,  but  tho  general  sense  seems 
to  be  very  probably  made  out.  Mr.  Earle  also  makes  an  inte- 
resting suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Wigford. 
Does  it  perhaps  contain  tbe  last  syllable  of  the  name  of 
your  founder,  and  was  the  place  originally  called  Eadwig- 
ford!  Some  Lincoln  antiquary  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
answer  this  question,  and  even  to  throw  some  light  on  his 
history.  It  is  certainly  a subject  for  congratulation  that 
we,  who  have  such  a unique  monument  in  Lincoln,  should 
be  no  longer  in  ignorance  of  its  meaning. 

JOH.T  WoEDSWOBin. 


DO  OUR  WORKMEN  IMPROTE  ? 

Sir, — We  are  generally  sapposed  to  be  living 
in  an  age  of  progress,  bnt  I fear  that  the  very 
reverse  of  tbe  sapposition  is  the  aotaal  fact  in 
certain  mattera  aerionely  afieoting  the  bnilding 
qrade. 

Where  ia  the  pnehiog,  energetic,  and  intelli- 
gent artisan,  who  (as  was  tbe  case  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago)  emerges  from  the  dead  level  of 
the  “bench”  or  the  “banker”  to  worthily  fill 
the  position  of  clerk  of  works  ? 

I find  it  very  diffionlt  to  get  one  who  is  at 
once  trnstworthy,  sober,  and  technically  com- 
petent; and  I bear  the  same  complaint  on  all 
sides  from  my  professional  brethren,  and  even 
from  bnilders. 

Are  trade  unions  in  any  way  responsible  for 
this  state  of  things  ? 

I had  occasion  this  to  advertise  for  a 
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clerk  of  works  to  snperintend  a “ plain  sirs 
forward  job,”  and  in  response  received  i 
forty  applications  on  the  following  day. 
these  only  two  were  suoh  as  I could  in  any 
oonscientionsly  recommend  to  the  consider 
of  my  clients. 

As  there  may  be  amongst  your  numi 
readers  some  young  man  who  feels  that 
fitted  for  something  better  than  paying 
“ subscription  to  the  society,”  and  reoe 
the  “ regulation  ” wages,  I enclose  one  of 
applications  received  in  response  to  my  a' 
tisement,  so  that  he  may  have  some  idea  ol 
sort  of  person  he  ia  likely  to  meet  in  com 
tioQ  if  he  aspires  to  the  honourable  positi 
clerk  of  works.  P.U.I.B, 


Sia, — Seeing  that  you  want  a clerk  of  works  Aand  1 
a siraelar  situatiou  1 bring  my  self  before  your  noti 
Same  In  tbe  first  place  I am  a Joiner  to  trade  aud  i 
master  of  tho  trade  I care  not  what  branch  it  ma} 
have  been  an  emprover  ia  days  past  After  I held  the 
tion  of  foreman  in  a largfirm  aud  got  two  years  sert 
but  unfortunatly  I lost  it  then  I acted  in  the  sam 
for  others  of  less  importances  and  I beleive  can  get 
eomandatisn  if  nesery  my  age  is  42  years  and  is  per 
sober  fuly  understands  plana  ia  able  to  draw  sam 
take  out  quantietya  for  any  Job  understands  mesnri 
up  to  square  and"  qube  root  or  angels  of  any  degi 
brick  work  slating  or  other  work  in  the  building  trai 
you  can  think  over  this  And  I remean  yours 


WHAT  IS  LAW  ? 

A QUESTION  asked  by  many  who  follow  th< 
porta  of  the  daily  proceedings  in  oeitain  pi 
called  law  courts.  Take  a recent  tbeat^ 
dispute  for  a late  example,  although  there  it 
a sitting  but  would  afford  others.  One  sit 
supposed  to  have  his  rights  by  the  decision  b 
given  in  his  favour;  the  day  following  au 
night  on  tbe  one  side,  and  an  uneasy  nigh 
the  other,  the  very  opposite  decision  overthi 
the  previous  one.  Surely  one  of  tbe  expoun 
of  supposed  law  mneb  be  wrong  ; and  those' 
may  hereafter  happen  to  seek  his  decision 
not  have  much  confidence  in  him.  Law 
mean  long  purse,  some  may  say  it  means  i 
vidual  opinion.  Ought  that 'to  be  so?  Oi 
not  law  to  be  law,  as  understood  by  the  w( 
and  not  reversed  at  each  step  taken  by  the' 
agreeing  parties  ? If  it  is  mere  opinion, 
should  the  country  be  put  to  suoh  an  enoro 
expense  to  keep  np  our  so-called  law  courts 
appertaiuments  ? Men  are  able  to  give  wi 
opinions  without  being  especially  and  expensi 
trained  and  kept,  and  having  costly  building 
sit  in.  Again,  some  may  say  it  is  onetom, 
a third  may  say,  “ It  is  my  custom, — co 
quently  law, — to  pick  pockets.”  Then  ot 
may  reply  that  it  is  custom, — consequently' 
tradictory  law, — to  punish.  It  is  high  time  ' 
when  contending  parties  fight  to  have  their 
agreements  settled  they  may  not  feel  that  tl 
who  are  able  to  produce  the  greatest  nnmbe 
sovereigns  may  gain  the  day,  and  sometimea 
shown  by  contradictory  decisioos,  what  has  i 
been  considered  not  their  rights.  The  reii 
is  in  tbe  hands  of  the  law-makers.  1 


FRAMED  HOUSES  OF  WOOD. 

Sir, — In  Number  1,773  of  the  Builder 
inserted  a letter  from  a correspondent,  initia 
“ S.  M.  P.,”  in  relation  to  a “ wooden  h 
from  Norway,”  and  asking  for  information  i 
your  readers  as  to  the  " result  of  time  upt 
building  constructed  of  wood,”  and  f 
“ whence  could  one  be  obtained also,  “ whe 
the  plan  (of  wood  alone)  would  be  likely  to 
oeed  in  bnilding  labourers’  cottages,  where 
desirable  to  keep  tbe  expense  as  low  at 
reasonably  possible.” 

In  reply  to  these  questions,  I beg  to  ini 
the  writer  that  portable  framed  houses  of  v 
could  be  manufactured  in  Canada  and  impo 
into  Great  Britain  at  a very  reasonable  coat, 
that  as  to  their  adaptability  for  labourers* 
tages  there  cannot  be  a question  of  doubt.  !! 
wear  well  and  last  long,  seldom  require  rep 
and  can  be  made  very  warm  in  winter,  and 
always  free  from  damp.  Nine-tenths  of 
suburban  residences — and  some  of  them 
exceedingly  ornate  and  tastefully  designed 
tbe  United  States  and  Canada  are  constra 
of  wood.  A wood-framed  bouse,  faced 
single  rows  of  brick,  is  an  exceedingly  w 
bouse  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 

I have  no  doubt  but  that  lumber  coal( 
obtained  in  Canada  for  such  purposes  at  • 
reasonable  rates,  and  if  an  experiment  i 
made  on  a small  scale,  it  would  probabi 
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protection  is  considered  necessary  for  ancient 
monuments,  apart  from  such  works  of  arohiteo- 
tore  as  cathedrals.  As  Sir  John  Lnbbock  in. 
ferred  in  his  reply,  such  buildings  are  usually 
more  or  less  matters  of  interest  and  pride  to 
those  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  there  is  everv 
probability  of  a natural  wish  to  take  care  of 
them,  without  the  application  of  any  legally, 
compelling  machinery.  We  will  not  undertake 
to  say  that  some  more  strictly  national  super, 
vision  might  not  advisably  be  extended  to  our 
Mediaeval  monuments  of  architecture,  and  that , 
restoring.arohiteots  and  ecclesiastics  might  not 
with  advantage  be  made  more  directly  and  prac* 
tioably  amenable  to  pnbHo  opinion  in  regard  to 
their  proceedings  5 bat  it  is  obvious  that  a very 
m uch  more  complioatedand  costly  legal  machinery 
vronld  be  necessary  to  provide  for  snob  a prin- 
ciple.  But  the  class  of  monuments  which  this  Bill 
aims  at  protecting  is  precisely  that  of  which  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  are  often  most  ignorant 
of  the  value,  which  is  really  known  to  and  esti- 
mated by  learned  archmologists  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  It  becomes,  therefore,  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  save  these  first,  which 
are  more  easily  dealt  with  j and  the  custody  of  our 
great  architectural  monuments,  if  it  is  to  become 
a national  care,  can  be  more  deliberately  con- 
sidered in  some  future  legislation. 

We  may  give  just  an  outline  of  the  purport 
and  provisions  of  the  Bill.  In  general  terms  it 
provides  against  “injuriug”  the  class  of  monu- 
ments  described;  and  in  the  definitions  of  the 
preamble  “injure”  or  “injury”  is  defined  as 
including  “the  destroying,  x’emoving,  defacing, 
altering,  covering  up,  building  on,  underminiug, 
or  in  any  manner  permanently  or  temporarily 
damaging  or  endangering  the  safety  or  stability 
of  a monument  or  any  part  thereof,  or  any  marks 
thereon.”  This  seems  to  comprehend  every 
possible  case.  The  Act  is  defined  as  applying 
" to  the  several  monuments  specified  in  the  first 
schedule  of  this  Act,”  and,  in  the  next  clause, 

‘ to  any  British,  Celtic,  Roman,  or  Saxon  remains, 
or  to  any  monument  which  is  in  the  opinion  of 
the  CommisBioners  of  the  like  kind  as  a&y  of  the 
monuments^  specified  in  the  said  first  schedule, 
aud  which  is  not  situate  in  any  park,  garden,  or 
pleasure-ground.”  This  sentence,  of  course, 
renders  nugatory  the  objection  which  was  made 
to  the  schedule,  in  the  diaoussion,  as  not  being  full 
enongb.  It  is  true  that  the  list  might  have 
been  more  exhaustive  than  we  can  think 
it  is,  but  its  real  operation  in  connexion  with 
the  document  is  as  defining  the  nature  of 
the^  objects  referred  to,  for  which  purpose 
it  is_  amply  sufficient.  The  Act  is  to  be 
pot  in  force  by  seven  commissioners  (named, 
with  a provision  for  filling  np  the  number  as 
aeoomes  necessary),  to  act  under  the  style  of 
" The  National  Monuments  Commission.”  When 
;hey  ha,v6  applied  the  Act,  by  serving  a notice 
in  writing  (according  to  an  appended  form  in 
ffie  second  schedule)  on  the  oooupier  of  the 
land  on  which  it  stands,  it  will  not  be  lawful 
or  anyone  to  “injure”  the  monument  with. 
)ot  the  consent  of  the  commissioners ; but  “ a 
jereon  who  but  for  this  Act  might  lawfully  deal 
i^th  the  monument,”  and  who  wishes  to  “ injure” 
t (the  word,  of  course,  being  taken  in  the 
IjpeciaMegal  sense  as  defined  in  the  Aot),  can, 

)n  giving  notice  of  hia  intention,  and  stating 
low  he  proposes  to  deal  with  it,  place  the  com- 
nissioners  nnder  the  obligation  of  either  pur- 
ihaaing  the  monument,  or  gives  a “ power  of  re- 
itraint”  which  prevents  bis  dealing  with  it 
according  to  the  position  the  applicant  occu- 
nes  in  respect  to  hia  legal  title  to  the  monu- 
nent),  within  three  months;  and  if  they  fail  to 
ake  such  steps  within  that  time,  such  failure 
vill^be  conatrued  as  a permission  to  the  “per- 
ion  to  deal  with  the  monument  in  accord- 
mce  with  his  expressed  intention.  We  should 
ike  to  see  it  made  a little  clearer  and  more 
lefinite  that  this  permission  only  extends  to 
'ho  actions  which  the  owner  or  person  qualified 
las  previoualy  proposed  in  writing.  This  is 
Jvidently  what  is  meant,  but  it  is  hardly  as 
ilearly  stated  as  it  might  be;  and  we  could 
magine  that,  in  a case  where  the  commie- 
loners  had  given  this  negative  sanction  to 
I dealing  with”  a monument,  it  might  be  inter- 
lireted  with  undesirable  latitude. 

I Provision  is  made  for  an  appeal,  on  the  part  of 
ny  one  who  feels  aggrieved  at  not  being  per- 
pitted  to  deal  with  the  monnment  as  he  wishes 
0 a judge  of  one  of  the  superior  courts  of  law 
ir  equity  in  England  and  Ireland,  or  to  a judge 
f the  Conrt  Session  in  Scotland.  The  Com- 
soissioners  have  the  power  to  acquire  such  rights 
f way  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  access  of 


the  pnblio  to  the  monnment ; and,  moreover,  the 
Act  may  be  applied  by  the  Commissioners  to  any 
monument  of  whatsoever  kind,  and  wheresover 
situate,  if  the  following  persons  give  their  con- 
sent, viz.  : — 

“ 1.  The  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  site  of  the 
monument ; and, 

2.  Any  person  entitled  to  any  beneficial 
interest  in  the  site  of  the  monument,”  or  the 
guardian  or  trustee  of  such  person. 

The  word  “ site  ” in  regard  to  this  clause  is 
taken  as  including  all  land  surrounded  by  any 
part  of  the  monument,  or  “adjoining”  it: 
which  last  provision  is  very  vague,  but  appears 
to  be  defined  further  on  by  the  statement  that 
no  ground  shall  be  called  part  of  the  “site” 
which  is  more  than  fifty  yards  from  any  part  of 
the  monument.  This  should  surely  have  gone 
with  the  clause  in  which  “site”  is  first  men- 
tioned ; and  the  construction  of  the  document  in 
regard  to  this  and  one  or  two  other  points 
seems  a little  clumsy,  and  will  not  improbably 
be  modified  in  Committee,  We  would  also 
suggest  that  the  phrase,  “ any  monument  whatao- 
ever,”  although  we  are  very  glad  to  see  snob  a 
power  of  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  as  it  implies,  requires  further  explanation 
or  definition.  As  we  read  the  language  of  the 
Bill,  it  seems  that  this  may  verbally  be  taken  to 
include  the  cathedrals  and  churches,  and  old 
buildings  generally;  but  that  is  probably  not 
intended. 

The  penalties  of  infringing  the  conditions  of 
the  Bill  are  stated  in  a reference  to  previous 
Acts  of  21th  & 25th  Viet.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  investing  the  Commissioners  with  power 
to  enter  upon  aud  inspect,  at  any  time  “ between 
sunrise  and  sunset,”  any  monumeut  oonoerning 
which  they  have  acquired  a power  of  restraint 
or  purchase,  and  to  break  down  any  door  or 
enclosure  preventing  their  access.  All  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Commissioners  to  come  from  the 
Public  Treasury.  The  Commissioners  may  at 
any  time  transfer  the  custody  of  any  monument, 
or  the  powers  they  have  acquired  in  respect  to 
it,  to  any  local  authority  of  any  borough  or  dis- 
trict near  the  locality  of  the  monument,  which 
local  authority  will  then  have  all  the  power  of 
the  original  Commissioners.  This  appears  to  us 
a very  desirable  provision,  and  might  be  exer. 
cised  with  direct  reference  to  the  enlightened 
interest  in  its  antiquities  which  had  been  shown 
by  any  borough  or  locality  ; and  thus  a spirit  of 
arcl  seologioal  conservatism  would  beencouraged. 
A very  stringently-worded  danse  in  the  ISth 
section  provides  against  the  custody  of  the 
monument  being  removed  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners,  or  refused  to  them, 
through  any  informality  of  any  kind  in  the  ap. 
pointment  of  the  Commissioners,  through  acci- 
dental vacancies  in  the  Commission,  or  inaccuracy 
or  informality  in  the  description  of  the  monu- 
ment  referred  to,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  before  whom  the  proceeding  is  in  question 
is  not  material  for  the  matter  in  reference  to 
which  it  is  questioned. 

The  same  ISfch  clause  provides  that  “ the 
Act  shall  not  be  applied  to  any  monument  situate 
on  land  held  in  the  right  of  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, except  by  consent  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall 
for  the  time  being.”  The  reason  for  this  clause 
it  is  not  in  our  province  to  criticise;  but  we 
should  like  to  know  the  force  and  origin  of  the 
exception  which  is  made,  as  previously  quoted, 
in  regard  to  any  monument  “ situate  in  any  park, 
garden,  or  pleasure-ground.”  We  presume  such 
a provision  is  a concession  to  those  who  would 
complain  of  the  alleged  tendency  of  the  Bill  to 
infringe  private  rights  of  property  ; but  it  is 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  rest  of  the  Bill, 
which  goes  on  the  understanding  that  all  these 
monuments  are  things  of  national  value  and 
interest;  and  we  fear  it  would  be  very  rash  to 
conclude  that  a monnment  situate  in  a garden 
or  pleasure-ground  is  necessarily  more  secure 
from  “injury,”  in  the  sense  of  the  Act,  than 
one  situated  in  a more  public  place. 

Such  is  the  main  scope  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
Bill,  which  we  shall  hope  to  see  pass  into  law,  in 
no  greatly  modified  form,  within  a short  time. 


What  is  an  Architect?— A correspondent 
sends  the  following  cutting  from  a newspaper  : — 
“ Cattle  Maiket,  Wisbech.  Charles  H.  Blank, 
auctioneer,  architect,  and  surveyor,  will  hold  a 
eale  for  fat  beast,  sheep,  atid  pigs,  every  Thurs- 
day,  oommencing  at  ten  o’clock,  and  for  store 
bullocks,  sheep,  pigs,  and  horses  every  Saturday, 
cotnmenoieg  at  twelve  o’clock.  — Office,  Wis- 
bech.” 


PROFESSOR  E.  M.  BARRY  ON 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE,  THIRTEENTH  CENTUET. 

In  my  last  lecture  I dealt  with  the  quesfinn  of 
the  domestic  archiieoture  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  style  of  which  we  may,  for  convenience,  call 
Saxon  and  Norman.  We  saw  that  it  was  marked 
by  great  simplioity  of  general  arrangement, 
although  not  without  care  fur  architectural 
effect,  and  that  the  latter  might  even  lay  some 
claim  to  magnificence,  particularly  towards  the 
close  of  the  oentnry.  I propose  now  to  pass 
onwards  to  the  succeeding  epoch  of  Gothic 
architecture, — the  golden  age  of  the  style, 
namely,  the  thirteenth  century. 

We  shall  not  find  the  transition  rapid  or  start- 
ling ; the  arohiteotural  glories  of  the  thirteenth 
century  grew  naturally,  and  by  degrees,  from  the 
preceding  styles,  and  the  old  Norman  work  was 
of  too  solid  a description  to  be  easily  destroyed. 
Moreover,  the  time  at  the  commencement  of  the 
period  was  not  favourable  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
arts  of  peace.  If,  io  the  clash  of  arms,  laws  ore 
silent,  the  same  is  also  especially  true  in  respect 
of  the  quift  progress  of  architecture.  Wiihont 
security,  men  will  not  do  their  best,  and  thev  can 
have  little  care  for  beauty  in  architecture  when  the 
first  necessity  is  to  procure  safety  for  their  lives 
and  goods.  Castles,  therefore,  and  not  bouses,  were 
the  piincipal  work  of  the  unsettled  times  of  King 
John.  Not  that  ever  many  of  these  important 
works  were  undertaken  de  novo,  but  old  fortifica. 
tioDB  were  repaired  and  strengthened,  and  new 
defences  were  devised  for  existing  structures. 

It  was  by  slow  degrees  that  the  great  men=of 
the  day  began  to  settle  themselves  in  the 
country  by  building  their  manor-houses,  and  at 
first,  even  these  were  constrncted  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  defence,  in  case  of  need.  In  the 
days  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  arohitectnre 
revived,  and  to  the  time  of  the  former  we  ascribe 
that  style  of  Pointed  architeotnre,  popnlarly 
known  as  Early  English. 

Before  going  into  any  detail  respecting  the 
forms  of  bnildings  which  now  came  into  nee,  we 
may  perhaps  dwell  with  advantage  on  some  of 
the  social  characteristics  of  the  coontrj,  at  this 
time,  for  by  sneh  oiroumstances,  domestic  archi- 
tecture is  naturally  infiuenced.  The  Norman 
conquerors  had,  in  some  measure,  assimilated 
with  the  Saxons.  Land,  at  first  held  by  them 
in  right  of  conquest,  became  gradually  sub. 
divided,  and  tenancies  arose,  with  sufficient 
security  of  tenure,  to  encourage  building. 

Strict  laws  preserved  indeed  huge  tracls 
of  country,  and  hindered  its  settled  develop, 
ment.  An  immense  portion  of  the  land  was 
consequently  covered  with  wood,  and  formed 
the  sanctuary  fer  criminals  and  lawless  men  of 
all  descriptions,  who  lived  by  the  plunder  of 
travellers,  and  on  the  game  which  existed  in 
abundance.  Wolves  and  wild  cattle  were 
found  in  the  forests,  aud  other  desolate  tracts. 
Travelling  from  place  to  plane  whs  restricted  and 
dangerous,  and  there  were  few  who  ventured  to 
live  ajjart  from  their  fellow  men  unless  they 
could  command  a following,  strong  enough  to 
secure  their  houses  from  violence.  Ptee  and  safe 
communication  is  one  of  the  first  signs  of  ad. 
vancing  civilisation,  and  we  know  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  perfectly  attained  even  in  all  modern 
European  States.  In  the  England  of  olden 
times,  the  roads  passed  through  extensive 
forests,  and  none  were  without  their  history  of 
wrong  and  robbery. 

The  Norman  forest  laws  were  of  a very  oppres- 
sive character,  and  many  lives  were  saojificed 
for  what  we  shonld  consider  venial  faults. 
The  forests  were  strictly  preserved  for  Royal 
u>e,  and  the  day  was  not.  come  when  ic  was 
recognised  that  the  people  had  their  rights  as 
well  as  the  Crown.  To  interfere  with  the  sport 
of  the  king  was  death,  and  the  laws  which  pre- 
served the  forests  for  his  use  were  most  severe. 

It  is  a curions  reflection  that  circumstances  so 
change  in  the  progress  of  time,  that  these  laws 
[or  the  scanty  remnants  of  them,  which  have 
Huhsistecl  until  to-day]  have  lately  been  success- 
fully  involved  in  the  interest  of  the  people, 
against  whom  they  were  originally  directed.  In 
onr  more  artificial  state  of  society,  the  preserva- 
rion  of  open  spaces,  particnhirly  near  to  large 
towns,  has  become  a public  qnestiim  of  vast  im- 
portance,  and  in  recent  proceedings  in  respect  < f 
Epping  Forest,  the  old  forest  laws  of  the  Noi  mans 
liave  been  turned  to  the  advantage  of  those  who 
desire  its  preservai  ion,  by  the  Corporation  <f 
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the  City  of  London,  who  have  stood  forward  as 
defenders  of  pablio  rights,  in  a manner  very 
mnch  to  their  hononr. 

Whatever  value  wa  now,  however,  ascribe  to 
these  forests,  it  is  certain  that,  in  early  days, 
they  were  a seriona  danger  to  the  people. 
Travelling  was  impeded,  bo  that  even  the  main 
roads  near  to  London, — as,  for  example,  that  to 
St.  Alban’s, — were  impassable  in  safety,  without 
an  armed  escort.  To  meet  this  danger,  orders 
were  given  to  widen  all  main  roads,  and  the 
bushes  and  woods  were  out  down  and  cleared 
away  for  200  ft.  on  each  side  of  the  road.  If 
any  proprietor  neglected  to  do  this,  and  a murder 
or  robbery  occurred,  such  proprietor  was  to  be 
considered  responsible,  even  to  the  extent  of 
felony. 

The  old  Roman  roads,  as  Watling-street,  had 
determined  the  mainlines  of oommnnioation,  and 
these  passed,  for  the  most  part,  through  forests.  To 
the  clearance  laws  above  referred  to  we  owe  the 
wide  and  ample  roads  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
with  their  grass  sides  and  ample  space,  now 
too  often  disappearing  nnder  repeated  encroach- 
ments. Agriculture  is  fast  effacing  these  pleasing 
features.  Hedges  are  grubbed  up  and  palings 
advanced,  corners  are  inclosed,  and  roads  are 
narrowed,  till  they  become  mere  passages 
between  walls  and  fences.  For  all  this,  there 
may  be  economical  reasons,  but  the  lover  of 
country  beauty  cannot  but  deplore  the  change. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  width  of  roads  was  a 
necessity,  and  we  may  think  of  this  with  regret, 
if  it  be  indeed  a necessity  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  narrow  them. 

The  olergy  were  at  the  head  of  most  of  the 
improvements  in  former  times.  They  not  only 
held  land  to  a great  extent,  through  the  great 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  but  from  the  nature 
of  their  duties  they  were  frequent  travellers. 
To  them  the  great  fen  countries  in  Lincolnshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  &c.,  owe  their  first  improve- 
ments. Their  tenants  enjoyed  an  immunity 
from  the  oppression  and  the  caprice,  which  often 
pressed  hardly  on  those  who  held  land  from 
individuals,  and  the  ecclesiastical  estates  were 
consequently,  as  a rule,  well  managed  and  im- 
proving. Tolls  were  allowed  to  be  levied  for 
the  repairs  of  roads,  and  also  for  the  erection  of 
walls  of  defence  round  the  principal  towns.  A 
watch  was  kept  on  these  walls,  and  a curfew  bell 
generally  rang  about  nine  in  the  evening,  after 
which  time  all  good  citizens  |were  expected  to  be 
at  home.  Drinking-houses  were  closed  at  the 
same  hoar,  and  lodgers  and  strangers  were 
obliged  to  give  security  for  their  good  be- 
haviour. 

Tho  Jews  had  obtained  great  wealth,  and 
with  it  power  and  consideration,  but  they  were, 
nevertheless,  exposed  to  fierce  hatreds.  It 
was  diffioulc  for  a fanatical  and  prejudiced 
population  to  nnderstaud  that  their  riches 
were  acquired  by  patient  toil,  self-denial, 
and  ability.  A simpler  and  more  acceptable 
explanation  was  found  by  the  ascription  to  them 
of  sorceries  and  illicit  arts.  Their  honses  were, 
as  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  case  of 
the  Jew’s  House  at  Lincoln,  remarkable  for 
importance,  and  we  may  suppose  comfort ; 
but  this  oircnmstance,  doubtless,  only  added 
to  the  jealousy  with  which  they  were  re- 
garded. The  Jews  were  nominally  expelled 
from  England  by  thirbeenth.oentury  bigotry, 
and  carried  for  a time  their  riches  and  their 
talents  to  benefit  other  countries.  The  popnla- 
tionsof  oar  English  towns  were,  at  this  time,  small 
in  number,  and  were  sensibly  reduced  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews.  Certain  families  and  locali- 
ties became  identified  with  particular  industries. 
In  this  manner  the  Jews  connected  themselves 
with  the  goldsmith’s  art,  the  development  of 
which  was  retarded  by  their  banishment. 

That  which  has  been  called  the  “organisation 
of  labour”  in  modem  times,  was  understood  and 
practised  in  the  Middle  Ages,  although  not  alto- 
f'etber  in  the  spirit  displayed  by  it  in  onr  own 
days.  Each  department  of  trade  became  a cor- 
poration  or  gnild.  Goldsmiths,  carpenters, 
masoDS,  smiths,  and  others,  all  had  their  separate 
societies  and  special  roles.  Apprentices  were 
bound  by  the  law,  as  well  as  the  custom,  of  their 
craft.  They  were  obliged  to  learn,  and  until 
they  had  proved  their  ability  they  could  not  work 
for  themselves  as  regular  tradesmen. 

Yon  are  aware  how  the  tradition  of  these 
things  lingers  among  ns  still  in  the  great  City 
companies.  The  day  for  regulating  trade  in  the 
improving  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  gone, 
some  of  ns  may  fear  for  evtr,  as  we  see  the 
quaint  excellences  of  the  older  work  overborne 
by  the  fierce  competition  of  the  day,  for  multi- 


plicity and  cheapness.  The  companies,  however, 
still  stand  out  as  landmarks.  Some  of  them,  at 
least,  as  the  “ Goldsmiths,”  have  still  connexion 
with  the  trade,  and  discharge  certain  public 
responsibilities,  and  I cannot  but  hope  that  a 
time  may  come  when  they  may  see  their  way  to 
realise  enlarged  schemes  of  pablio  ueefolueas, 
in  reference  to  trades  connected  with  art. 

We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  here  with  trade 
as  far  as  qua/ntiiy  is  oonoemed  ; that  will  always 
depend  on  the  state  of  the  world’s  markets,  and 
our  machinists  are  ever  turning  their  attention 
to  cheapness  and  incessant  multiplication.  What 
we  do  desiderate  is  quality.  We  wish  to  see 
art  bronght  to  bear,  indeed,  on  common  objeots, 
made  by  hnndreds  and  thousands ; bat  in  order 
that  this  may  be  done,  there  must  be  rewards  for 
the  patient  workman,  who  will  put  his  beat  work 
into  all  he  does,  and  who  will  be  proud  of  the 
quality,  rather  than  the  quantity,  of  the  results. 
This  is  not  the  spirit  which  commands  success  in 
the  close  competition  and  higgling  of  the  com- 
mercial  market.  It  is  one  which  needs  the 
fostering  care  of  intelligent  and  wise  patrons,  who 
are  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  are 
not  to  be  led  away  by  the  capricious  whims  of 
fashion.  To  perform  such  honourable  duties, 
the  great  livery  companies  of  London  appear  to 
me  to  have  special  aptitudes.  They  have  ample 
means,  they  have  machinery  which  oonld  easily 
be  put  into  action,  they  have  the  steadiness  and 
importance  which  are  the  results  of  their  long- 
continued  corporate  existence.  They  are  always 
ready  in  the  canse  of  charity,  and  they  have 
never  been  charged  with  forgetting  the  virtue  of 
hospitality. 

May  we  not  appeal  to  them  in  the  oause  of 
art  ? Individual  patrons,  however  willing,  can 
do  little,  and  mast  have  but  a fleeting  influence; 
but  I cannot  conceive  any  object  to  which  a 
portion  of  the  great  influence  and  resonroes  of 
the  City  companies  oan  be  more  nsefully  directed 
in  the  pablio  interest  than  that  of  fostering  the 
arts  of  their  time,  more  particularly  with  re- 
ferenoe  to  the  special  trades  with  which  they 
are  assumed  to  be  connected,  bat  from  which 
they  are  too  often  divorced. 

I believe  great  pablio  advantages  might  be 
found  to  spring  from  a renewal  of  old  ties.  TVe 
live  in  times  when  the  right  of  association  has 
been  definitely  recognised,  and  when  it  is  con- 
sequently  spreading  and  gaining  power  from  day 
to  day,  and  it  would,  I think,  be  a clear  gain  to 
the  community  if  we  could  point  to  trade  com- 
panies,  which,  while  upholding  the  dignity  of 
commeroe,  would  dwell  upon  the  duties,  as  well 
as  on  the  privileges,  of  labour,  which  would  en- 
cour.ige  art  and  reward  excellence. 

We  know  little  of  such  influences  now,  and 
when  we  speak  of  trades  and  guilds  which  pre- 
scribe working  rules,  settle  wages,  and  the  like, 
we  naturally  think  only  of  tbe  modern  Trade- 
union,  by  means  of  which  the  workmen  gain 
in  power  by  association  for  common  objects. 
Scarcely  a day  passes  that  we  are  not  called 
on  to  notice  the  action  of  these  societies,  and 
not  always,  it  must  be  said,  can  we  approve  of 
them.  No  one  now-a-days  would  contest  the 
right  of  working  men  to  form  themselves  into 
societies  for  the  protection  of  their  interests ; but 
as  these  societies  become  matters  of  public 
importance,  they  must  expect  to  be  subjected  to 
free  criticism,  and  the  people  at  large  may  ask 
the  qnestion,  “ Do  they  oonduoe  to  the  public 
good  ” ? All  must  sympathise  with  the  honest 
efforts  of  a class  to  raise  itself  in  the  social  scale, 
but  we  cannot  believe  that  the  right  manner  of 
seeking  this  landable  end  is  to  damp  the  ardonr 
of  individuals  ; to  discourage  special  skill ; and 
to  dream  of  an  equality  which  has  never  existed, 
and  can  never  be  called  into  being. 

The  guilds  of  old  were  as  careful  of  the 
interests  of  their  mon  as  the  trade  unions  among 
ourselves  can  be ; bat  the  rare  beauty  and  excel- 
lence of  their  work  suffice  to  show  the  spirit  of 
their  rules.  An  apprentice  had  really  to  learn 
bis  trade,  and  to  excel  in  it.  He  then  advanced 
in  its  ranks,  and  ultimately  became  the  master 
workman.  In  that  capacity  he  dealt  directly 
with  his  employer.  There  were  no  great  con. 
tractors  or  middle-men.  Huge  and  rapid  nnder- 
takings  were  unknown.  There  was  time  and 
opportnnity  for  the  workman  to  take  pride  in 
his  work.  A rioh  man  wonld  take  his  gold  to  the 
goldsmith,  who  would  fashion  it  for  him,  and 
have  it  guaranteed  by  the  mark  of  his  company. 
A monastery,  or  a great  lord,  who  desired  to 
build,  would  fell  his  timber  and  quarry  his  stone. 
He  would  then  seek  the  master  workman,  who 
would  find  the  labour  and  trade  skill.  Work 
was  not  BO  plentiful  that  his  Bubordinates  oonld 


lightly  quarrel  with  him,  and  strikes,  at  least  on 
a large  scale,  were  not  as  yet  a feature  in  the 
annals  of  industrial  art. 

It  cannot  be  disguised  that  artists  have  much 
reason  to  look  baok  at  these  things  with  wistful 
eyes.  Our  workuieu  pride  themselves,  and,  I 
believe,  on  the  whole,  justly,  on  their  skill  and 
good  sense ; bnt  we  have,  nevertheless,  but  too 
often  to  deplore  the  rough  and  careless  manner 
of  work  which  has  become  the  ordinary  onstom 
of  onr  time.  The  architect  is  the  true  friend  of 
the  workman,  anxious  for  his  well-being,  glad  to 
welcome  his  social  rise,  and  without  opposing 
interests.  It  is  nob  his  place,  therefore,  to  utter 
smooth  things,  but  to  tell  the  truth,  and  in  this 
spirit  to  point  to  the  decadence  of  artist-like 
spirit  and  thorongh  execution  in  the  common 
work  of  the  day.  It  may  be  well  that  trade 
unions  should  busy  themselves  with  the  wages 
and  privileges  of  their  supporters,  but  the  friends 
of  our  workmen  would  feel  more  hopeful  if  they 
heard  more  from  those  societies  of  the  duties 
expected  from  them  ; if  they  found  them  tho 
nurseries  and  loving  mothers  of  genius  ; if  they 
saw  that  the  obligation  was  recognised  that  to 
earn  justly  a “/air  day’s  wage  ’’  there  should  be 
a "fair  day’s  work.” 

To  return  now  to  the  question  immediately 
before  us.  We  shall  find  that  timber  was  still 
largely  nsed  in  private  houses,  stone  being  then, 
as  now,  a Jnxnry  of  tbe  wealthy.  A wooden  but 
was  for  a long  time  the  type  ot  domestic  build- 
ings; and  excepting  where  more  solid  materials 
were  rendered  necessary  for  safety  in  disturbed 
parts  of  the  country,  it  was  commonly  employed 
for  all  the  minor  stmetures  of  the  time.  The 
great  nobles,  the  archbishops,  and  abbots  might, 
indeed,  indulge  a more  costly  taste,  but  lesser 
persons  had  to  content  themselves  with  wooden 
constrnctiona.  Brickwork  was  not  yet  common, 
and  few  early  examples  of  it  remain. 

By  degrees,  the  various  materials  were  mixed 
in  the  oonstmotion  of  the  same  building,  so  that 
the  upper  part  of  the  house  would  be  of  wood, 
and  the  lower  part  of  stone.  In  snob  cases,  the 
latter  was  contracted,  as  mooh  as  possible,  from 
motives  of  economy,  and  the  upper  stories  were 
projected  over  the  substructure.  It  was  easy  to 
make  the  floor-beams  longer  than  the  rcroms 
below  them,  so  that  their  ends  should  project. 
Space  was  therefore  gained  in  this  way,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  house  was  sheltered,  and  kept 
warm  and  dry.  Tbe  same  mode  of  building  is 
followed  in  Switzerland  and  other  mountainous 
countries  at  the  present  day,  and  yon  have  doubt- 
less often  been  pleased  with  the  pictnrcsqne 
arrangement  of  outside  stairs,  balconies,  and 
overhanging  galleries,  which  such  a method  of 
bnikiing  favours.  We  find  it  in  some  of  the  old 
inns  in  this  country,  and  not  long  since  Sonth- 
wark  could  boast  several  good  specimens  of  the 
class, *now  I fear  gone,  with  other  relics  of  a 
similar  kind.  An  enormous  number  of  snoh 
structures  were  swept  away  by  the  Great  Fire 
of  London. 

The  spaces  between  the  wooden  frame-work 
of  the  walls  of  timber  houses  were  filled  in  with 
a plaster,  of  lime,  sand,  or  mud,  mixed  with 
straw  to  ensure  its  keeping  together.  This  was 
generally  laid  on  laths,  after  the  usual  manner. 
Many  wooden  manor-houses  built  in  this  way 
are  very  picturesque,  and  some  counties  still 
abound  with  them.  The  roofs  were  of  high 
pitch,  and  the  chimney  often  took  the  form  of 
a central  shaft,  or  cluster  of  shafts,  thus  avoiding 
danger  from  fire  to  the  wooden  walls,  and  con. 
oentrating  tbe  heat  where  it  was  most  wanted, 
namely,  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  I cannot  pass 
from  the  mention  of  this  arrangement  without 
noticing  with  regret  a too  common  habit  of  de- 
signing  chimneys  in  the  external  walls,  a plan 
which  often  sacrifices  the  comfort  of  the  inha- 
bitants to  an  assumed  necessity  for  picturesque 
design.  In  good  honses,  with  thick  walls,  and 
where  solidity  and  snbstantial  construction  have 
been  more  esteemed  than  cheapness,  the  arohi. 
teot  may  fairly  employ  a mode  of  design  which 
he  may  think  adds  piquancy  to  his  elevation, 
and  often  convenience  to  the  plan  ; bnt,  in  other 
cases,  external  chimney-shafts  are  not  to  be 
commended,  as  I am  sure  many  an  occupant  of 
a country  parsonage,  or  villa,  in  the  building  of 
which  economy  has  reigned  supreme,  has  had 
occasion  to  discover. 

In  the  manor-houaes  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  hall  maintained  the  place  which  it  bad 
hitherto  held.  Here,  the  lord  received  bis 
tenants  and  neighbours,  here  they  feasted,  here 
also,  they  often  slept ; and  around  tbe  hall 
gradually  arose  tbe  more  complicated  arrange- 
ments of  later  times.  Tbe  mode  of  life  in  the 
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linded  with  snffioient  saccess  to  warrant  a 
liier  trial. 

I shall  be  happy  to  afford  further  information 
|}biB  subject  if  required. 

F.  N.  Boxee,  Arohitoot, 

I Ed.  Canadian  Mechanics’  Magazine, 

\[ontreal. 

IR, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a letter 
led  " Charles  Finn,”  in  your  paper  of  the 
h of  February  last, 

ty  house  was  landed  at  Exmoutb,  and  I am 
aware  that  any  other  assertion  in  that  letter 
orrect. 

5y  publishing  the  letter  in  question,  you  point 
out  as  an  exponent  of  a new  idea  that  has 
ed. 

I beg  to  point  out  to  you  that  there  is  nothing 
\r  in  my  building  a bouse  like  other  people, 
jiough  those  other  people  may  be  Norwegians, 
ledee,  Swiss,  Bussian,  or  American.  I bare 
|hotograph  before  me  of  a wooden  church  built 
.he  twelfth  century,  and  yet  in  existence.  I 
I not  originate  the  idea  of  building  that  ohurob 
!wood,  or  the  wooden  houses  that  have  been 
lit  for  centuries  by  the  nationalities  I have 
htioned.  Tour  correspondent  writes  that  the 
la  has  nob  been  taken  up  in  this  country.  I 
I not  a builder,  and  it  is  not  my  busiuess  to 
' ,the  idea  adopted,  and  it  is  a matter  of 
; moment  to  me  whether  my  example  be  fol- 
ed  or  not.  If,  however,  facilities  were 
nrded,  at  a proper  cost,  of  building  similar 
Hses,  they  would  be  built ; and  I say  this 
litively,  as  I receive  more  letters  than  I can 
ly  to  asking  me  to  get  such  houses  built, 
i cannot  see  any  failure  in  my  action  in  the 
liter.  I have  lived  in  the  bouse  that  your 
respondent  condemns  for  five  years  nearly, 
jm  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  and,  as  far  as  I 
ioonoerned,  it  has  been  a success  beyond  my 
leotatione.  It  may  occur  to  yon  that  there  is 
■reason  why  my  house  should  be  a failure, 
laose  it  is  built  in  England  and  not  in  a foreign 

'ly  only  reason  for  writing  is  to  protest  against 
ag  written  at  as  a person  who  has  failed  ; 
1,  having  made  ^this  protest,  I have  not  time 
further  correspondence. 

John  Fulfoed  Vicaey. 
Sforth  Tawton,  Devon. 


SUNDERLAND  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

-liR, — Hero  is  a grand  chance  for  some  arobi- 
i-’s  pupil : — 

'he  Sunderland  School  Board  will  give  lOL 
1 5L  for  the  second  and  third  best  plans  for 
ligning  a school  to  cost  10,000Z.,  and  into  the 
igain  they  claim  the  first  designs  (if  it  be 
.ctly  what  they  want)  for  20Z.,  the  same  “ to 
tome  the  absolute  property  of  the  Board.  The 
ird  do  not  bind  themselves  to  employ  the 
ihor." 

-here’s  a ohance;  they  will  give  lOZ.  more  for 
king  your  brains  if  it  be  exactly  what  they 
at. 

n 1873  they  invited  architects  to  compete  for 
first  school;  and  thirty-four  innocent  arohi. 
ts,  thinking  they  would  be  engaged,  sent  in 
ns.  Two  Fellows  of  the  Institute  gob  the 
Dud  and  third  premiums,  and  an  auctioneer 
il  brickmaker  the  first,  who  has  been  able  to 
all  their  work  until  now,  when  it  appears  they 
in  want  of  more  help. 

30  in  and  win. 

send  the  Editor  ray  card,  and  I hope  the 
npetitors  will  do  the  same. 

Straight  Tip. 


)UR  LORD  CROWNED  WITH  THORNS” 
AT  ST.  PETER’S,  EATON  SQUARE. 

— The  bartering  of  the  heirloom  of  this 
iroh  for  an  income  of  less  amount  than  a 
pday  morning’s  collection  is  a notable  incident, 
ur  report  of  the  churchwardens’  application 
a faculty  tells  how  the  picture  was  removed 
im  its  original  position  ,as  an  altar-piece,  pro- 
Dly  to  make  room  for  a more  fashionable 
joration.  Then  it  was  stowed  out  of  sight  in 
gallery,  except  for  a time  when  the  Royal 
ademy  accepted  it  for  exhibition.  Now  Sir  F. 
int  acquires  it  for  1,000Z.,  and  by  leave  of  the 
□sistory  Court  the  dividends  arising  therefrom 
il  be  applied  in  “ornamental  decoration.” 

Che  writer  has  no  acquaintance  with  the 
iroh  or  the  picture,  but  the  above  facts  show 
it  it  is  a valuable  example  of  one  of  the  last 
ithe  Old  Masters, — one  who  is  remarkable  for 
lious  purpose  and  individual  style.  When  it  is 


added  that  this  was  a gift  by  the  British  Insti- 
tution  at  the  opening  of  the  church  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  it  seems  impossible  that  any 
reredos,  painted  window,  or  other  decoration 
whatsoever  oau  possess  any  fitness  or  beauty 
that  ‘can  be  weighed  in  the  balance  with  the 
olaims  of  the  subjeot,  the  artist,  the  donors,  and 
the  long  local  association  of  this  despised 
treasure. 

The  process  of  denuding  ohurobea  and  crowd- 
ing museums  has  had  a long  day,  and  the  public 
collections  are  wearisomely  redundant  of  pictures 
of  the  leading  subjects  of  sacred  art.  Would  it 
not  be  well  rather  to  exhibit  some  of  these  on 
the  naked  walls  of  our  churches  and  cathedrals, 
instead  of  taking  from  the  latter  even  that  which 
they  still  have  ? The  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  seems  to  have  vanished  as  an  unsolved 
question;  but  perhaps  the  “coldness”  of  the 
interior  would  be  overcome  by  the  same  expe- 
dient we  adopt  in  our  dining-rooms  of  hanging 
upon  the  walls  the  very  beat  paintings  we  can 
procure.  H.  Gundry. 


COST  OP  WATER  TO  BUILDERS. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of 
builders  to  the  recent  changes  in  the  charges 
made  by  the  water  companies  for  supplying 
water  to  builders  for  the  erection  of  new 
buildings. 

The  charge  used  to  be  Is.  per  rod  for  brick- 
work and  Id.  per  yard  cube  for  concrete,  making 
a job  of  about  5,000Z.  cost  for  water  60s.  to  70s. 
Now  a change  has  suddenly  been  made,  and  a 
charge  is  made  on  the  value  of  the  building 
irrespective  of  the  water  it  may  require,  at  the 
following  rates  : — 3Z.  10s.  for  a house  costing 
1,200Z. ; and  above  that  amount  5s.  per  cent.; 
and  one  company  6s.  per  cent. ; making  (say)  a 
5,OOOZ,  job  cost  for  water  as  follows:  up  to 
1,200Z.,  3Z.  lOs. ; 3,800Z.,  at  Ss.  per  cent.,  9Z.  lOs. ; 
total,  13Z. 

Now,  sir,  irrespective  of  this  charge  being,  as 
I think,  enormous,  it  is  nob  fairly  adjusted;  for  a 
building  with  an  elaborate  stone  front,  or  with  a 
large  amount  of  iron  in  its  conatruotion,  requires 
very  little  water  so  far  as  the  stone  and  iron- 
work  are  concerned ; or,  suppose  the  exterior  was 
of  polished  marble  and  the  interior  fittings  of 
Spanish  mahogany,  why  should  the  public  pay 
for  this  to  the  water  companies  ? Surely  the 
fairest  way  wonld  be  to  pay  for  the  water  used; 
aay  a moderate  price  per  1,000  gallons. 

This  is  a question  that  concerns  the  public 
more  than  the  builder,  for  they  must  ultimately 
pay  for  it;  so  the  sooner  public  attention  is 
awakened  in  this  matter  the  better.  A. 

P.8. — I know  of  two  large  jobs  where,  in 
consequence  of  the  high  rate  of  the  water  com- 
pany,  the  builders  sank  wells,  and  obtained  an 
abundant  supply  for  something  less  than  a 
quarter  of  what  the  company’s  charges  were. 

The  following  is  a list  of  charges  : — 


New  Ritbr  Cokpant, 
Estimate  of  cost  of  building, 
£100 10b.  each 

SoninWABK  AND  TAt'XHALL 
"Watbh  Compant. 
ERtimatft  nf  cost  nfhiiiMinff 

125 

....  133. 

J, 

£ 100 

ISs,  each. 

1.50 

....  153. 

125  ..  . 

1 5s 

175 

....  ISs, 

160 

18s!  ”, 

200 

....  20a. 

,, 

176 

21a.  „ 

225  

....  238. 

„ 

2'’0 

268.  „ 

2.10 

....  25a. 

225  

30s,  ,, 

275  

....  288. 

276 

32s.  „ 

300  

....  303. 

,, 

300 

318.  „ 

325  

....  328. 

325 

363.  ,, 

350  

....  35s. 

[350 

398,  ,. 

375  

....  38a. 

375  

423.  ,, 

4'i0 

....  40s. 

400  

448.  „ 

450  

....  423. 

J, 

450 

468.  „ 

600  

....  4.5s. 

600  

56s.  ,, 

600to£700  . 

....  50a. 

600  to  £700 

63a.  „ 

800  to  900 

....  60s. 

800  to  900 

84s.  „ 

1,000  tol.2')0  . 

....  708. 

1,000  toi,2ao 

1058.  „ 

Above  1,200 

. 63.  percent, 
additional. 

Above  1,200 

...  68.  per  cent, 
additional. 

CAUTION. 

Therb  is  a petty  larceny  rogue  going  about  obtaining 
Bm«ll  donations  from  builders  and  old  material  purchasers 
by  pretending  to  be  a clerk  in  an  architect’s  office  able  to 
introduce  them  to  business.  This  is  a mntnal  annoyance 
to  the  architect  and  ihe  persons  whom  he  sends.  A notice 
in  your  widely-read  paper  will,  it  is  hoped,  put  a stop  to 
his  trade.  The  writer  has  had  for  some  weeks  three  or 
four  letters  doily,  besides  visit*  from  disappointed  in- 
quirers. From  some  the  rogue  bas  levied  Is.,  from  others 
as  much  as  2s.  6d.,  and,  being  a thirsty  soul,  when  he  could 
not  obtain  money,  ho  has  asked  for  the  price  of  a glass  of 
beer.  1 wish  that  some  one  would  introduce  him  to  the 
police  and  stop  his  practice.  R. 


CEMENT  AND  IRON. 

Will  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  of  a cement  that 
will  not  readily  dry  up  and  crack  when  exposed  to  tbo 
weather,  and  is  sufficiently  adhesive  to  slick  to  galvanised 
iron  when  placed  in  joints  of  sheets?  I have  tried  white 
and  red  lead,  but  they  always  dry  rapidly,  and  fail  out  of 
the  joints.  C,  P. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  sooiety 
was  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  last,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi. 
teots,  kindly  lent  for  the  oooasion.  In  the  uuavoid. 
able  absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  Sidney  Smirke, 
R.A.,  the  ohair  was  taken  by  Mr.  George  J.  J. 
Mair,  F.S.A.,  treasurer. 

The  annual  report,  whioh  was  proposed  for 
adoption  by  the  chairman,  stated  that  the  hope 
expressed  by  the  Counoil  in  their  report  for  the 
previous  year, — that  a large  increase  would 
accrue  to  the  Society’s  funds  in  the  year  then 
entered  upon, — had  hardly  been  realised.  So 
sad  appeared  to  be  the  prospects  of  the  Sooiety 
that  the  Council  resolved  upon  issuing  a special 
appeal,  the  result  of  whioh  would  be  made  known 
in  the  report  for  the  current  year.  Without 
anticipating  what  might  be  said  in  that  report,  the 
Council  had  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  way  in 
whioh  the  appeal  had  been  so  far  responded  to. 
Dating  the  year  1876  the  Council  had  received, 
in  donations,  dSZ.  Is.  6d.,  and  in  annual  subscrip- 
tions 220Z.  5s.,  there  being  a small  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  donations  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  previous  year,  but  a decrease  to 
the  amount  of  six  guineas  in  the  subscrip- 
tion. The  total  income  for  the  year,  including 
these  items,  together  with  63Z.  18s.  9d.  dividend 
on  invested  funds,  and  7SZ.  Is.  lOd.  balance 
brought  forward  from  last  year,  was  440Z.  7s.  Id., 
whilst  the  total  olaims  on  the  Sooiety  had  been 
4D8Z.  9b.  8d.,  leaving  a balance  of  81 Z.  17s.  5d. 
in  band  as  compared  with  78Z.  at  the  date  of  the 
previous  report.  Twenty-one  applicants  were 
relieved  during  the  year,  against  twenty-six  in 
1875. 

The  report  was  adopted,  together  with  the  halaoee- 
sheet,  and  it  was  annouiioed  that  the  followlog  members 
of  ihe  Council  retired  by  elllaxion  of  time,  viz.,  Messrs. 
D.  Brandon,  J.  H,  'Hakewill,  Harry  Oliver,  John  8. 
Fhen^,  and  D.  Mocatta.  In  their  stead  Messrs.  Chan- 
cellor, Qeorge  Godwin,  Isaacs,  Scameil,  and  H.  Saxon 
Snell  were  unanimously  elected, 

Messrs,  J.  8.  Lee  & T.  E.  Knightley  were  elected  audi- 
tors for  the  ensuing  year  ; Messrs.  T.  Usher,  of  Bedford, 
and  — Thompson,  of  Newcastle,  were  elected  corre- 
spondiugmembers  of  the  council : the  president  and  ocher 
officers  were  re-elected:  and  votes  of  thanks  were  given 
to  the  president,  council,  and  officers  for  their  services ; 
to  the  auditors  for  the  past  year  (M  sars.  Christopher 
Bales  and  E.  C.  Robins) ; aud  to  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  for  their  kindness  in  grantieg  the  use 
of  their  rooms  lor  all  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 

It  was  incidentally  stated  that  in  response  to  the 
special  appeal  which  was  recently  made  for  funds,  be- 
tween 3t)0^.  and  40U/.  had  been  received,  although  the 
appeal  had  only  been  partially  made  and  responded  to  as 
yet.  This  was  generally  regarded  by  the  speakers  who  took 
part  in  ihe  discussion  as  exceedingly  satistoctory. 

Mr.  Robins  suggested  that  application  should  he  made 
to  some  of  the  seventy-eight  City  companies;  many  of 
them  would,  he  was  quite  sure,  help  the  Society. 

Mr.  Edwin  Nash  coincided,  and  said  that  be  bad  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  company  to  give  thirty  guineas  to 
the  Architectural  Museum. 

Mr.  Robinssai'l  thesuhjectoFthe Architectural  Museum 
came  belore  a company  of  which  he  was  a member,  but  it 
was  Dot  thought  to  be  “particularly  necessitous.’’  This 
could  scarcely  be  said  of  the  Axchiteots’  Benevolent 
Society. 

Tbo  meeting  closed  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman. 


“THE  PULLEY  OF  THE  FUTURE.” 

SiE,— My  attention  having  been  directed  to  a letter 
under  the  above  bending,  which  appeared  in  your  paper 
of  the  24th  ult.,  signed  “ Edmund  Beckett,’’  I feel  myself 
culled  upon  to  reply  briefly  to  tho  statement  made  by 
that  gentleman. 

I do  not  propose  to  go  into  details  upon  the  question 
he  has  raised,  as,  io  the  flrat  place,  it  would  be  an 
intrusion  upon  your  valuable  space,  and,  secondly,  I 
prefer  to  bold  in  reserve  such  detail  to  adduce  elsewhere, 
should  I find  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett  baa  not  only  volunteered  the 
statement  that  I am  not  the  “ true  and  flrat  inventor  '*  of 
the  pulley  io  question,  but  he  invites  competitors  in  tho 
same  line  to  infringe  the  privilege  which  the  law  has 
exclusively  accorded  to  me. 

However,  in  answer  to  Sir  Edmund’s  unqualified  state- 
ment, I shall  simply  soy  that  I am  the  true  and  first 
inventor,  and,  as  a matter  of  courtesy  only,  I invite  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett,  or  any  friend  of  his,  to  call  at  my 
house  aud  read  his  own  two  letters  of  April  2)th  and 
28tb,  1874,  aud  also  a letter  of  Messrs.  Longmire  & 
Burge,  of  November  6th,  1874.  The  reading  of  these 
letters,  I venture  to  think,  would  refresh  the  memory  of 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  and  induce  him,  I hope,  to  with- 
draw the  detrimental  statement  be  has  made  regarding 
me  as  a tradesman,  to  say  nothing  of  the  imputation  ho 
has  cast  upon  my  character.  J.  F.  Mbakik. 


A Largfe  Oak  Tree. — A few  days  ago  the 
Tybertontimberwas  sold.  The  sale  was  rendered 
specially  interesting  from  its  including  tho 
" Monarch  Oak,”  said  to  be  the  largest  tree  in 
Herefordshire.  Tho  reason  for  cutting  down  this 
King  of  the  Forest  was  because  it  bas  been 
three  times  strnck  by  lightning  within  the  last 
seven  years,  and  though  these  repeated  attacks 
have  shattered  a great  part  of  its  top,  it  still 
contains  upwards  of  1,000  cubic  feet  of  timber; 
its  girth  18  66  ft. 
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SCHOOL  OF  AET  NEEDLEWOEK 
EXHIBITION. 


The  colleotion  of  Arb  Needlework  jnafc  now 
arranged  for  exhibition  in  the  rooms  of  the 
school  at  Keneiogton,  presents  so  brilliant  and 
attractive  a coup  d'cBil  that  the  eje  of  the 
oritio  who  works  not  with  the  needle,  and  is  a 
stranger  to  the  mysteries  of  the  craft,  is  at 
once  taken  captive,  and  hie  jadgment  for  the 
moment  enbdaed  to  indiscriminate  admiration. 
When  we  reflect  what  sort  of  work  ladies  used 
to  do  twenty  years  ago,  and  look  at  thebeautifnl 
design  and  elaborate  workmanship  (or  work- 
womanship)  of  many  of  the  articles  exhibited 
here,  it  seems  perfectly  ridionlons  for  pessimist 
oritics  to  say  that  there  baa  been  no  advance  in 
art,  that  there  is  no  real  art  in  the  present  day, 
and  BO  on.  It  is  only  when  onr  jadgment  is  a 
little  sobered  down  by  familiarity  with  the  show 
that  we  note  in  a cooler  and  more  critical  mood 
one  or  two  points  in  the  cbaraoter  of  the  designs 
which  are  open  to  qaesbion.  Snob  an  exhibition 
as  this  may,  no  doubt,  be  taken  as  meant  to 
show  all  the  possibilities  of  needlework.  One  of 
these,  however,  is  the  possibility  of  attempting 
too  mnoh.  For  instance,  as  to  figures.  Take 
No.  1,  panels  for  a cabinet,  two  figures  called 
“ Rose”  and  ” Daffodil,”  designed  by  Mr.  Walter 
Crane,  of  which  tbo  latter  is  much  the  best.  Is 
it  desirable  to  work  figures  with  mouse-coloured 
flesh,  and  in  which  the  anatomy  of  the  body  so 
far  as  it  is  seen  (arms  and  hands,  for  instanoe), 
oannot  bo  truly  given  ? Mr,  Crane’s  designs 
for  large  figures,  “Salve”  and  "Vale,”  for 
Portiere  ourtains,  suggest  to  some  extent  a 
similar  question.  The  figures  are  fully  draped, 
and  the  action  good,  but  the  faoea  absolutely 
expressiouleBS,  We  only  know  the  idea  they  are 
meant  to  represent  by  the  sorolla  they  bold  op, and 
the  symbol  of  the  rising  sun  in  one  and  the  moon 
and  stars  in  the  other.  This  is  an  illustration  of 
what  some  critics  have  truly  said,  that  decorative 
art  is  bringing  upon  ns  the  nse  of  the  figure  as 
a mere  accessory  of  decoration,  without  its 
higher  human  expression.  It  is  worth  while  to 
note  this, — to  remember  that  needlework  has  its 
artistic  limits.  The  representation  of  artificial 
objeots  which  should  be  absolutely  symmetrioal, 
again,  is  not  the  best  application  of  the  art;  see 
the  “ wall-hanging  representing  the  elements,” 
for  instanoe,  with  the  candelabrum  of  which  the 
lines  are  all  crooked  and  twisted.  Needlework, 
we  think,  is  not  best  employed  in  representing 
objects  in  which  bi-fold  symmetry  is  essential ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  partionlarly  suited  for  a 
certain  freedom  and  irregularity  of  design,  a 
symmetry  without  complete  symmetry,  as  we 
may  say. 

This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  very  riob  and  fine 
onrtain  design  at  the  end  of  the  large  room 
opposite  the  entrance,  and  in  the  furniture  that 
stands  under  it,  the  sofa  espeoially.  Still  more 
finely  are  the  true  qualities  of  needlework,  and 
its  proper  relation  to  nature,  shown  in  the  magni- 
fioent  piece  of  work  (111),  founded  on  the  honey, 
suckle,  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Morris.  Here  the 
suggestion  of  the  natural  flower  as  to  form  and 
colour  is  worked  up  into  a design  of  remarkable 
riohness,  and  of  a character  completely  suited  to 
the  process  and  the  material,  and  the  manage- 
meet  of  the  materials  so  as  to  produce  the  fine 
gradations  of  colour  and  shading  is  such  as  to 
involve  almost  what  we  might  oall  an  intelleotiial 
effort,  in  addition  to  the  beauty  and  elaboration 
of  workmanship.  Another  piece  of  work  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  Morris  (No.  31)  strikes  us  as 
very  admirable  ; it  is  a wall-hanging  based  partly 
on  foliage  of  the  acanthus  type,  worked  in  outline 
on  “ Bolton  Sheeting  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  on 
only  a olose  examination,  that  materials  so  com- 
paratively coarse  should  have  suoh  a rioh  and 
even  sumptuous  efi'eot  when  seen  at  the  proper 
distance.  Mr.  Aitchison  (to  give  due  honour  to 
the  architects)  is  the  designer  of  an  admirable 
quilt,  in  which  pomegranate  and  sunflower  are 
employed,  and  of  one  or  two  other  objeots  distin- 
guished by  excellent  taste  in  colour  and  design. 

Another  question  that  suggests  itself  to  us 
from  the  critic’s  point  of  view,  is  that  ornament 
should  be  proportioned  in  richness  and  valuo  to 
the  position  it  is  to  occupy.  A wad-banging 
may  rightly  show  any  amount  of  elaboration  ; 
it  is  always  before  the  eye.  But  to  put  a very 
beautiful  and  delicate  ornament  on  the  seat  of  a 
ebai'-,  for  example,  seems  a mistake.  A chair  is 
meant  to  sit  on ; but  in  this  case  yon  are  called 
on  to  admire  the  ornament  so  much  that  you  are 
almost  afraid  or  ashamed  to  sit  upon  it;  and,  at  all 
events,  the  moment  you  put  the  article  to  its 
proper  use  you  lose  sight  of  the  ornament. 


We  make  a suggestion,  too,  as  to  the  use  of  the 
word  ■'  art  " as  a distingnishing  epithet.  We  see 
in  the  rooms  some  very  admirable  specimens  of 
furniture  designed  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  and 
called  “ Art  Furniture.”  Why  not  simply 
“ Furniture  ” ? All  furniture  properly  made  and 
designed  would  have  the  qualities  which  are 
meant  to  be  implied  iu  the  term  “ Art  Furui. 
tore,”  and  all  furniture  ought  to  be  properly 
made  and  designed ; and  the  same  criticism 
applies,  not  so  strictly  perhaps,  but  in  great 
measure,  to  ” Art  Needlework.”  To  use  this 
distinctive  appellation  is  to  recognise  the  exist- 
ence of  furniture  and  needlework  which  are  not 
artistic ; which  is  exactly  what  we  want  to  get 
rid  of.  We  want  it  to  be  a sine  guA  Tion  that 
everything  has  its  artistic  principle  and  method, 
without  which  it  is  worth  little. 


SURYEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Wednesiury. — At  a meeting  of  the  Wednes- 
bnry  Local  Board  on  the  5Lh  inst.,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  Board  appointed  to  investigate  the 
charge  against  the  surveyor  (Mr.  Fereday) 
reported  thereon.  As  we  have  already  stated 
(p.  105,  ante),  the  charge  was  made  by  a member 
of  the  Board  (Mr.  Stevenson),  who  alleged  that 
the  surveyor  was  interested  in  certain  oontraots 
in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Coseley.  The  com- 
mittee reported  that,  having  heard  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  witnesses  and  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Fereday  himself,  they  had  arrived  at  the 
conolusion  that  the  surveyor  was  to  a great 
extent  open  to  blame.  Nevertheless,  taking  into 
consideration  his  long  services  (between  sixteen 
and  seventeen  years),  they  felt  that  a strong 
reprimand  would  meet  the  ease;  they  felt  that 
he  bad  to  a great  extent  committed  himself,  but 
they  did  not  believe  he  had  derived  any  profit, 
in  a monetary  sense,  from  his  transaction  with 
Harthill,  the  contractor  concerned.  A dieoussion 
extending  over  two  hours  took  place.  Ultimately 
it  was  resolved  that  the  report  be  referred  back 
to  the  committee  for  reconsideration,  and  be 
brought  up  again  in  eight  weeks*  time. 

Richmond. — At  a special  meeting  of  the  Eioh- 
mond  Select  Vestry,  on  the  6th  inst.,  the  com. 
mittee  to  whom  the  sixty  applications  for  the 
appointment  of  surveyor  were  referred,  presented 
a printed  analysis  of  the  applications,  with  a re- 
port  stating  that  they  had  examined  the  letters 
and  testimonials  of  the  applicants,  and  considered 
the  following  to  be  the  most  eligible  candidates, 
viz.: — Mr.  Alfred  Greer,  of  Halifax,  salary  re- 
quired,  2501.;  Mr.  A.  F.  Goldsmith,  of  Brixtou, 
salary  required,  2001.  for  first  two  years;  Mr. 
Samuel  Mathers,  of  Surbiton,  salary  required, 
2501.;  Mr.  F.  S.  Brunton,  of  Durham,  salary  re- 
quired, 2501.;  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wike,  of  Leicester, 
salary  required,  2301.  to  2501.;  and  Mr.  William 
J.  Ellison,  of  Liverpool,  salary  required,  2501. 
After  some  disoussion  it  was  resolved  to  ask  the 
whole  of  the  selected  candidates  to  attend  a 
special  meeting  of  the  vestry.  The  Richmond 
and  Twickenham  Times  commenting  on  the  die- 
enssion,  says  : — ” As  to  the  salary  of  the  future 
surveyor,  Mr.  Dermer  spoke  to  the  point  when 
he  said,  if  it  were  neoessary,  ' The  Vestry  ought 
not  to  shut  up  their  pockets  at  2501.  if  they  found 
a suitable  man.’  A sound  and  thoroughly  com- 
petent road-maker,  at  an  annual  salary  of  3001., 
would  certainly  prove  a far  better  investment  to 
the  ratepayers  than  an  indifferently  efficient 
servant  at  2001.  per  annum.  Here  indeed  cheese- 
paring  would  be  a terrible  mistake.”  Local 
papers  do  not  always  writo  so  sensibly  on  suoh 
points. 


SjodJis  ^eceibclJ. 

Pioneer  Enginee^'ing.  By  Edward  Dobson, 
Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  London  : Crosby  Lockwood 
& Co.  1877. 

The  key-note  of  Mr.  Dobson’s  present  work  is, 
” There  is  nothing  very  attractive  in  the  life  of 
a pioneer  engineer.  The  duty  is  generally  very 
hard,  the  pay  scanty,  and  the  work  quite  un- 
appreciated by  the  pnhlio.  But  there  are  few 
ways  in  which  a man  can  spend  his  life  more  nobly, 
more  nsefully,  and  more  happily,  than  in  de- 
voting  his  practical  skill  and  scientific  knowledge 
to  the  preparation  of  a new  country  for  the 
healthy  and  prosperous  settlement  of  thousandB 
of  his  fellow-oreatures.  To  those  so  engaged  the 
author  dedicates  these  pages,  which  embody  the 
experience  of  a quarter  of  a century,  with  a 
hearty  prayer  for  God’s  blessing  on  their  work.” 
And  we  think  the  author  docs  well  to  impress 
on  those  engaged  on  pioneer  work  that  their 
aim  should  be,  not  the  construction  of  great 


works  which  will  bring  them  professional  orediil 
and  reputation,  but  the  careful  study  of  thj 
features  of  the  districts  under  their  charge,  Bi 
that,  by  the  avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  works 
they  may  be  instrumental  in  facilitating  settle 
meut,  and  on  opening  op  the  country  out  o 
current  land  revenue  rather  than  by  means  o 
borrowed  capita),  the  use  of  which,  in  countriei 
like  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  should  be  con 
fined  to  the  execution  of  reproductive  works.  |j 

In  three  chapters  the  general  work  of  surveyj 
ing  and  levelling  and  setting  out  curves  is  Bel] 
forth,  being  followed  by  instructions  iu  the  artoi 
selecting  the  best  lines  for  roads  and  railways] 
and  for  town  sites,  and  on  the  storage  of  water] 
on  drainage,  and  on  town  sewage,  with  chapterffl 
on  carpentry,  masonry,  tunnelling,  and  pilejj 
driving.  It  must  have  been  much  more  easy  hi 
treat  of  those  first  subjects  and  of  these  laal 
than  of  those  which  are  intermediately  placed 
for  in  a new  country  people  want  to  get  to  worl 
and  earn  money,  no  matter  how,  and  are  im 
patient  of  advice  in  things  thenecessity  of  whiol 
is  not  at  once  apparent.  Therefore,  howeve 
neoessary  the  engineer  may  know  it  to  be  tha' 
a town  site  should  be  drained,  be  is,  after  statioi 
what  should  be  done,  forced  to  admit  that  “ It  L 
not  easy  to  see  bow  these  desirable  objects  an 
to  be  carried  out,  if  town-laods  are  sold  witbou 
any  conditions  respecting  levels  or  draioage  ; aut 
it  would  be  much  better,  iu  all  oases  of  nev 
towDsbips,  that  the  levels  of  the  streets  and  a 
the  publio  drains  should  be  carefully  definec 
previously  to  the  sale  of  town  lota.  Very  grea 
advantage  would,  no  doubt,  arise  if  the  streeti 
in  all  new  townships  could  be  brought  to  thee 
proper  levels  before  the  sale  of  the  adjacent  lots 
the  cost  of  these  works  being  made  the  firff 
charge  upon  the  pnrobase.monoy ; ” and  thi 
experience  of  the  author  enables  him  to  say  tha 
in  most  oases  the  improved  value  given  to  tht 
land  when  the  streets  are  formed  and  draiuec 
before  beginning  to  build  upon  the  land  would  bi 
more  than  sufficient  to  recoup  the  outlay. 

Mr.  Dobson’s  well-known  ability  and  lonj 
practical  experience  in  the  colonies,  as  well  ai 
at  home,  entitle  ” Pioneer  Eogineering”  to  tht 
attention  of  not  only  intending  emigrants,  but  o 
the  Colonial  Office. 


Xessous  on  Electricity.  By  Dr.  John  Ttndam 

F.R.S.,  London:  Longmans,  Green,  & Co. 

1876. 

With  some  amplification  we  have  here  the  sub 
stance  of  the  Christmas  Lessons  on  Electrioii) 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  almost  every  page  o 
the  little  volume  being  illustrated  by  woodouti 
of  the  apparatus  used  in  the  demonstrations  o 
the  Professor.  The  descriptions  of  the  experi’ 
menls  are  remarkably  clear  and  concise. 


The  Theory  and  Action  of  the  Stea^n  Engine 
By  Henry  Northcott.  Caseeil,  Better,  i 
Galpin  ; London,  Paris,  and  New  York. 

The  steam-engines  we  at  present  make  tranami' 
to  the  machinery  only  about  a tenth  part  of  thi 
energy  given  out  by  the  coal  consumed,  and  tbr 
author  thinks  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  tht 
slight  increase  of  efficiency  attained  since  tb£ 
time  of  Watt,  but  suggests  that  “it  may  hav« 
arisen  to  some  exteut  from  engineers  not  havioji 
kept  steadily  in  view  the  functions  actually  fuk 
filled  by  the  steam-engine  in  the  transformatioB 
of  energy:”  and  in  this  little  treatise  he  traoet 
the  energy  liberated  by  the  combustion  of  fad 
through  its  several  phases,  to  indicate  tht 
eouroes  of  its  present  wasteful  dissipation,  and 
to  show  how  such  waste  may  be  minimised. 

The  book  is  of  a thoroughly  practical  oharactePi 
and  although  it  does  nob  deal  with  the  Bteaisl 
engine  as  a machine,  it  is,  what  it  professes  tc 
be,  a useful  treatise  on  its  theory  and  action 
written  for  practical  men.  The  author’s  con. 
elusion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  a thoroughly  good 
modern  engine  working  steam  of  100  lb, 
absolute  pressure,  or  85  lb.  above  the  abmo. 
sphere  (not  75,  as  is  erroneously  set  down  or 
page  59),  expanded  without  liquefaction  down 
to  the  back  pressure,  and  condensiug  it,  thI 
efficiency  of  the  furnace  and  boiler  being  0'8; 
the  beat  doe  to  the  coal  is  approximately  disJ 
posed  of  as  follows  : —Lost  by  imperfect  com. 
bustion,  radiation  from  furnace,  and  carried  ofi 
by  chimney  gases,  20  pec  cent.;  radiated  from 
boiler,  pipes,  cylinder,  &o.,  2 per  cent. ; carried 
to  condenser,  and  to  waste  in  the  exhausted 
steam,  63  per  cent. ; converted  into  indicated 
power  15  per  cent.  This,  says  the  author,  it 
equivalent  to  a consumption  of  little  more  that 
one  pound  of  good  coal  per  indicated  bom 
power  per  hour. 
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Che  Twin  Sanitary  Door.”  — The 

lb  of  this  inreation  is  to  isolate  water, 
te  and  apartments  ia  hospitals,  dwelling. 
3B,  and  other  bnildinge  from  other  parts,  as 
’ds  air,  eiBuvia,  and  sonnd,  by  means  oi 
fdoors  in  oonjanotion  with  suitable  mecfaan- 
in  such  a manner  that  they  will  close  or 
f simaltaneously.  When  such  doors  are 
id,  an  automatic  arrangement  of  mechanism 
sdiately  opens  a valve  and  allows  a free 
llation  of  air  to  pass  by  means  of  a suitable 
tool  provided  for  that  purpose,  from  the 
de  of  the  building  between  the  doors;  or, 
le  case  of  injections,  effluvia,  or  germs  of 
Ise  being  supposed  to  be  present,  the  valve 
uployed  for  the  admission  of  fumes,  vapours, 
uses  of  a disinfecting  nature,  which  are 
need  in  the  chamber  in  which  substances 
ole  of  evolving  such  fumes,  vapours,  or 
a are  placed.  The  doors  thus  employed  are 
:at  a suitable  distance  from  each  other,  and 
rinlet  valves  are  inserted  in  the  upright 
ga  or  jambs,  an  outlet  ventilator  being 
<d  in  the  upper  part,  under  the  lintel,  in 
* to  create  the  requisite  current  of  air. 
iTmingham  Dn^avers. — The  Royal  So. 

of  Artises  of  Birmingham  will  include  in 
f spring  exhibition  specimens  of  the  works 
e line.engravers  who  were  born  there.  Few 
Ins  probably  have  any  idea  that  Birmiug. 
f has  produced  thirteen  of  the  foremost 
avers  of  the  present  century,  embracing  the 
flkuown  names  of  John  Pye,  J.  T.  Wilimore, 
4..,  A.  Wilimore,  Thomas  Jeavona,  C.  W. 
I'pe,  W.  and  E.  Radclyffe,  J.  B.  Allen, 
lel  Fisher,  Thomas  Garner,  R.  and  E.  P. 
fdard,  and  J.  Goodyear.  No  fewer  than  300 
(mens  of  their  works  have  been  brought  to- 
‘ir  by  the  Messrs.  Graves,  of  Pall-mall,  and 
ibly  arranged  by  Mr.  Algernon  Graves, 
lb  or  nine  of  the  most  important  works  are 
livings  issued  by  the  Art  Union  of  London, 
ding  “The  Smile”  and  “The  Frown”; 
Irvest  in  the  Highlands  ” ; “ Italy  ” ; 

mlet”;  “ Dutch  Trawlers ” ; “The  Death 
ilson  ” ; and  others. 

Ubibition  of  Arrangements  for  Heating 
I Ventilation  at  Cassel,  Germany. — This 
hition  of  heating  and  ventilating  arrange. 
l>9  and  apparatus  for  dwellings,  workshops, 
{ )l9,  ohurches,  hospitals,  public  buildings,  and 
ID,  will  be  held  in  the  large  halls  of  the 

igerie  Palaoe,  in  the  Carlsaue  Park.  It  will 
de, — 1.  Central  heating  apparatus  for  entire 
lings.  2,  Stoves  only  intended  for  the  warm, 
iif  rooms  or  other  spaces,  and  all  arrange, 
is  for  ventilation,  nob  forming  component 
111  of  central  heating  apparatus.  3.  Stoves 
Jded  with  arrangements  for  boiling,  for 
lil  trade  purposes;  stoves  for  workmen’s 

iings  and  cottages ; and  cooking-stoves, 
),  or  ranges  of  new  and  peculiar  construe- 
This  exhibition  will  open  on  the  lat  of 
|i,  and  will  close  at  the  end  of  August,  1877. 

iah  exhibitors  can  apply  to  Mr,  B.  D. 
jrgill,  engineer,  Felsberg,  Cassel. 
Ucklayers’  Technical  Ddaeation  Classes. 
Ill-attended  meetingwasheld  at  the  Lecture. 
iGreenwicb,  on  Monday  evening,  in  further- 
t of  this  movement.  Dr.  Baxter  Langley 
lied  the  chair,  and  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
3 alluded  to  the  stir  that  was  evidently 
{ on  amongst  the  City  guilds,  who  doubtless 

!:g  heard  of  the  establishment  of  these  classes 
:ht  it  was  time  that  they  should  take  some 
in  the  matter.  Mr.  F.  B.  Thicke,  presi- 
I of  the  classes,  gave  an  account  of  the  origin 
|.e  movement,  and  after  the  Rev.  H.  Solly, 
liardner,  Mr.  Berry,  Mr.  Woodley,  &c.,  had 

i.n,  the  names  of  forty-aeven  students  to  form 
il  class  were  entered,  and  the  la.  entrance, 
i.as  taken  from  each  candidate. 

Iiesentatiou  to  Mr.  James  Ddmeston. — 
llinnerof  the  Gas  and  Water  Committee  of 

I 'Corporation  of  London,  given  a few  days 
lat  the  Gnildhall  Tavern,  a gold  watch  was 
hted  to  Mr.  Edraeston,  bearing  the  follow, 
fiscription  : — “ Presented  to  James  Edmea- 
jlsq.,  P.R.I.B.A.,  by  the  Gas  and  Water 
juittee  of  the  City  of  London,  as  a mark  of 
In  and  regard  for  the  efficiency  with  which 
I'charged  the  duties  of  Chairman,  1876.” 
l a 0£3.ce  of  Works. — According  to  the 
I the  Surveyorship  in  Scotland,  vacant  by 
I'athof  Mr.  Matheson,  has  been  conferred 
p &fr.  Robertson,  Assistant  Surveyor  in 
■ n. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Royal  Aqaarinm,  Westminster,  — We 

understand  that  Mr.  John  T.  Carrington  has 
been  appointed  “resident  naturalist”  to  the 
Royal  Aquarium  Society,  Westminster,  in  place 
of  Mr.  W.  Saville  Kent.  Mr.  Carrington  has 
for  the  last  year  been  studying  Aquarium 
management  with  Mr.  W.  Alford  Lloyd,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Aquarium. 

Mayer  Tree  Library,  Bebington.  — The 
success  of  the  library  having  been  great,  the 
founder,  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  of  Pennant 
House,  Bebingtoo,  has  presented  to  the  hon. 
librarian,  Mr.  Miles  Pilling  Elsby,  a silver  goblet, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  bis  aorvioes,  on  which 
is  engraved  a suitable  inscription.  The  library 
was  opened  on  the  1st  of  January,  1866. 

River  Weaver  Navigation.  — At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Weaver  trustees,  on  the 
5bh  inst.,  Mr.  Lionel  Bury  Wells,  of  Pembroke, 
and  formerly  engineer  in  connexion  with  the 
oonatruotion  of  the  Runcorn  Bridge,  was  ap. 
pointed  engineer  of  the  River  Weaver  Naviga. 
tioD,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  Watt  Sandeman. 

FallofaFablic-lioase. — On  Monday  evening 
a publio-house  suddenly  fell  down  in  Commercial, 
road,  Portsea.  An  additional  story  was  being 
erected,  and  just  as  tho  workmen  had  left  off  for 
the  day  the  whole  of  the  front  wall  fell  into  the  ; 
street.  No  person  was  injured. 

The  Statue  of  Sir  William  Fairbairu  has 
been  completed  by  Mr.  Gefloweki,  who  obtained 
the  commission  in  competition  with  other 
sculptors.  The  statue  ia  8 ft.  high,  representing 
Sir  W.  Fairbairn  standing  with  papers  in  his  I 
hand  as  if  delivering  an  address. 

Cleopatra's  Needle. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society 
on  the  16th  inst.,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  John 
Dixon,  on  “ The  Means  of  Transport  from  Egypt 
and  the  Erection  in  London  of  Cleopatra’s 
Needle.” 

Oundle. — The  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have 
appointed  Mr.  H.  Robinson,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Mellis,  C.E.,  of  7,  Westminster  Chambers,  to 
prepare  a scheme  for  the  sewerage  and  drainage 
of  the  town,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
present  sanitary  laws. 

Society  of  Lady  Artists. — The  exhibition 
for  the  current  year  is  open  at  48,  Great 
Marlborough. street,  and  deserves  a visit.  It 
consists  of  715  paintings  and  drawings  selected 
from  nearly  1,300  that  were  submitted.  We 
will  give  a few  particulars  in  our  next. 

Society  of  Arts. — On  Wednesday  evening, 
March  14tb,  a paper  on  “ The  Treatment  of 
Town  Refuse  and  Sewage,”  by  Professor 
Ansted,  F.R.S.,  was  read. 

Tercentenary  of  the  Birth  of  Rubens. 
The  tercentenary  of  the  birth  of  Rubens  occurs 
iu  August.  Preparatious  are  being  made  at 
Antwerp  for  the  due  celebration  of  the  event. 


TENDERS 

For  a residencti  in  the  Greetwell-^oTe,  Lincoln,  for  Mr. 
Wm,  Ashley.  Messra,  Qoddurd  A Son,  arcbitecta.  Quan. 


titicB  snpplied: — 

Barnes  & Wright £2,730  0 0 

Marlin  Sc.  Sims  2,639  0 0 

Otter  & Elaey  (accepted) 2,389  0 0 


For  a new  Scotch  kiln  and  taking  down  and  rebuilding 
chimney-shaft,  exclusive  of  all  materiala,  for  Messrs. 
Swan  Brothers  & Bourne,  Patent  Brick  Works,  Burton- 
road,  Lincoln.  Messrs.  Goddard  Sc  Son,  architects.  Quan- 
tities supp'ied  : — 

Martin  & Sima  (accepted)  £366  0 0 


For  a DOW  Temperance-hall,  High-street,  Lincoln.  Mr. 

Wm.  Watkins,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Brown £1,140  0 0 

Brooks 1,120  0 0 

Taylor  A Sons  1,100  0 0 

Martin  Sc  Sims 999  0 0 

Otter  A Kent 983  0 0 

Pearson  980  0 0 

Close  (accepted)  976  0 0 

Chambers  854  0 0 


For  a villa  residence,  Temple-gardens,  Liccoln,  for 
Mrs.  Rudgard.  Messrs.  Goddard  Sc  Son,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Otter  A £Uey  £1,183  0 0 

Barnes  A Wright 1,185  0 0 

Marliu  A Sims  (accepted) 1,140  0 0 

For  the  foundations  and  basement  walls  of  the  West  End 
Synagogue,  Petersburg-place,  Bajswater.  Messrs.  N.  8. 
Joseph  A Pearson  and  Messrs.  Audeley,  joint  architects 

Newman  A Mann £1,865  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson  1,230  0 0 

Adamson 1,060  0 0 


For  proposed  alterations  at  the  Jolly  Farmers,  68,  Cum- 
berland-market.  Regent's  Park,  Mr.  James  B.  Foraiss, 
architect : — 

May £342  0 0 

Gould  A Brand.  341  0 0 

Hyde  335  0 0 

Somerville  A Smith 329  0 0 

King  (accepted)  228  0 0 
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For  erecting  fonr  pairs  of  villas  with  boundary  walls, 
Camden  Grove  estate,  for  Mr.  Daniel  Cronin.  Idesira. 
Spalding  A Knight,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G. 
Fleetwood : — 

Colls  A Son £8,953  0 0 

Gammon  A Sons  8,181  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons 8,150  0 0 

Nightingale  7,917  0 0 

Thompson  7,775  0 0 

Dove  Brothers 7,749  0 0 

Tarrant  A Sons 7,632  0 0 

Downs  A Co 7,570  0 0 

Shepherd  (accepted)  7,391  0 0 


For  erecting  a village  alub,Roehampton.  Messrs.  Spald. 
ing  A Knight,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr,  G.  Fleet- 
wood: — 

Nye £1,124  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons 976  0 0 

Shepherd 950  0 0 

Pain 948  0 0 

Harvey  913  0 0 

Aries  917  0 0 

Sutton 875  0 0 


For  building  a babies’  classroom  to  All  Saints’  National 
Schools,  Childs’-bill.  Messrs.  Spalding  A Knight,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Fleetwood  : — 

Batho  £288  16  0 

Burford  210  0 0 

Lovell 228  0 0 

Colliver  (accepted)  198  0 0 


For  iron  pipes  for  the  suuolr  of  water  to  Lyme  Regis. 
Specifications  and  quantities  by  Mr,  W.  Langford : — 


Bridle  A Son £308  0 0 

Crokam  297  7 0 

Boon  256  0 0 

Eowse 243  12  0 

Foxwell  .,  229  10  0 

Strickland  (accepted) 195  0 0 


For  a warehouse  for  Bust’s  Mosaic  Works,  Albert 
Embankment,  Mr.  C.  Young,  architect:— 


J.  A T.  Lister  £999  0 0 

Grimwood  & Sons  961  0 0 


For  erecting  lodge  and  offices  for  the  Manor  Park  Ceme- 
tery Company  (Limited),  Little  Ilford,  at  the  Western  or 
PoToat-gate  entrance  to  the  cemetery,  Mr.  Herbert  J, 
Jones,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect 


Shapley  £1,010  0 0 

StampABowtle  993  0 0 

Webb  969  0 0 

Winters  893  0 0 

Warr  (received  too  late)  873  0 0 

Williams  (accepted)  777  0 0 


Forwharfiog  at  Mr.  J.  T.  Morton’s  manufactory,  Mill- 
all,  under  the  superinteudenco  of  Wm.  Eve,  architect : — 

Sheffield £360  0 0 

Salt  (accepted) 326  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

L.  * B.— M.  P.-I).  M,  G,— C.  8.— B.  L.  B.-P.  * B-— L H.  W — 
G.  P.— B.  L.  B.— P.  D.  A Cq.~-L.  B.— Ignoramu*— C.  P.— 0,  4.  B.— 
W.  L.-a.  G.  4 Bon.— T.  B.-S.  S.  P.— W.  8.  W.-'W,  4 K.-J.  J.— 
W.  0.  (thanks).— W.W.8. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  hooka  and  giving 
adiiresers. 

Ail  statements  of  facts,  ilste  of  tenders,  ie.  moat  be  accompanied 
b7  the  name  and  adJiest  of  the  tender,  not  neceaearliy  for 
publication. 

Mots.- The  responsibilltr  of  algned  artlclea,  and  papers  read  at 
pnblic  meetlu^a,  rests,  of  cuuise,  viih  the  authora 


N0T7  READY, 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers,  price 
Three  Shillings  each. 

RSADING  CASES,  price  Two  Shillings. 

COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  Gratis. 

The  TBIRTY.FODRTH  VOLUME  of  “ THE 
BUILDER"  (bound),  for  the  year  1876,  price 
One  Guinea. 

SUBSCRIBERS*  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to 
the  Ofice,  will  be  bound  at  a cost  of  Four  Shil- 
lings ecceh.  

Ad/verfisenents  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week's  issue  later  thorn,  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

GOOD  FRIDAY. 

THE  BUILDER,"  for  the  week  ending 
MARCH  31st,  will  be  published  at  ELEVEN 
a.m,  on  THURSDAY,  29t/i  instant.  Advertise- 
ments  for  insertion  in  that  Number  must 
therefore  reach  the  Office  before  THRRIa 
p.m.  071  T7EDNESDAF,  the  26th. 


CHARGES  FOR 

■RANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BITUATIONB  VACANT. 

Six  line*  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  wonla) Oa,  $4. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUB  Llnei  (about  THI RTY  words)  or  under  . . Ss,  Sd. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  tea  words) Oe.  6d. 

VRB-PAVMBNT  IB  ABSOLUTELY  NBCESSABT. 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIFnON. 

" THB  BUJLDEB”  la  supplied  direet  from  the  OSce,  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  KUigdom  at  the  nte  of  iOs.  per  annum, 
an  Adraitce. 

AH  remittancea  should  be  by  Honey  Order,  payable  atthePoit-offloe, 
KlDK-aueet.  Coveut-garoen,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOUBDBINIEB 
of  4(!,  Oatherine-atieel,  W.C. 

%*  Postage  Stamps  ?nus(  net  be  sent. 
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TPIE  BUILDER. 


[March  17,  1877- 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality, 
BANDBLL,  SAUNDERSj  & CO.  (Limited), 
Qnarrymen  and  Stone  Merohante. 

List  of  Prioee  at  the  Qnarriee  and  Depdte, 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  ot 
application  to 

Hath  Rt-.one  Office.  Oorsham,  Wilts.  fADvr]- 


Fatent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  tb< 
osnal  Band,  ie  mooh  stronger  than  ordinary  mortai . 
Plastering  finished  in  mnoh  less  time  at  less  ooet 
Excellent  anbstitute  for  Portland  cement  fo’ 
Oonorate  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 1,  Grea< 
College-street,  S.W.  TAnvT.l 


Aephalte, 

Seyseely  Patent  Metallic  Lara  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  8TODABT  A 0 0. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Oannon-Btreet,  E.C.  [ADTr.] 


The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphalts 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poaltry, 
E.C. — Tbe  ^Bt  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
oourses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
eheds  and  milk-rooms,  grauaries,  tun-rooms, 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks,  [AnvT.] 


Wbitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
(Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  ont,  and  are  pro. 
during  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
BOnnd,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  sample* 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER. 
Olynderwen,  R.8.O.,  Carmarthenshire.  fAnvT.] 


Blue  B,oofiiig  Slates  are  delivered,  in  full 
truck-loads,  free  to  any  railway  station  in  Great 
Britain,  direct  from  the  North  Wales  Quarries, 
by  J.  SESSIONS  & SONS,  Gloucester,  who 
trill  quote  current  prices  and  terms  upon 
application.  [Adtt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


tlftnaiACTarer 


^0  CHARLES  0COLLIMC£'Se  PATENT  6' 


pOIXlNfiE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

'^-^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS. 

l IlLPEOVKD  GATE  FITTINGS  ot  OTery  DMcrlptlon. 

36a,  borough  ROAI). 
LONDON,  S.E. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c, 

A LARGE  STOCK,  5 ft.  to  12  ft.  high.  Selections,  253.  per  100  { 210a.  per  1,000,  free  on  Rail 
Also  General  Nursery  Stock,  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  &o.  very  Cheap,  to  effect  a Clearance. 

CHARLES  NOBLE,  BAGSHOT. 


Catalogues  on  Application. 


Price  One  Shilling,  ft  Short  Treatise,  explaioiog  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Ventilatioo,  entitled 

■'‘FRESH  AIR  m THE  HOUSE,  AND  HOW  TO  SECURE  IT.* 

By  JAMES  CURTIS, 

BUILDER  OF  CHURCHES,  HALLS,  SCHOOLS.  CONSERVATORIES,  4c.  IN  IRON  AND  ZINC. 
LIGHTING.  VENTILATING.  »nd  WARMING  on  NATURAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  PRINCIPLES.  The  Autl 
prepared  t'>  VENTILATE  BUILDINGS  ofevery  description,  including  Churches,  Halla,  Reading-rooms,  Libi 


Theatres,  Public  and  Private  Offices,  Dwelliog.h  .uses,  Cellars,  or  Vaults,  4c. 

Having  for  many  years  made  the  subject  of  Ventilation  his  psrticular  care,  and  haTitig  been  nniformly  suecesafti 
where  bis  services  hate  been  made  use  of,  will  Buaran'ee  all  Works  of  this  description  that  he  may  nndertim 
By  this  system  the  obnoxiona  in  trod  action  of  Perforated  Bricks  or  Iron  Gratings  in  walls  is  entirely  dispensed  witll 
Estimates  and  Plans  fi>rai<hed  on  application. No.  239.  EUSTON-ROAD.  LONDON.  N.W. 


PARTNERSHIP.— 10, OOOZ. 

I All  ai>|.nrtuuity  oevan  fi>r  tde  Introdi 


Bntlne 

miMDMs  Ri  PART.Nga.  elth  T a' 
PARKSR.  Solicitors,  17,  Be-itiw 


to  15,000t.— 

Introdactlon  o(  a Gcutlsniau 


Partnership.— To  architects, - 

WANTED,  .n  AUTING  PARTNER,  well  qualiaed  In  useful 
Oco-rsl  Dtsiftn.  to  Ji 'IN  tbe  Aiivett'Ser,  who  is  t,D  re.ra  astabiuhed 
111  S.'Uth  Shields,  vi'h  agood  Prac'icelo  Ueneral  Work,  AlterAtione, 


Proposed  t-tm  ol  pii’ tLepsliip  sev 

>11.  A knowledge  of  suiveying 
useful —Ajiply  - " • 


ars.  Applicsht  will  lie : 
■ nine  time.  theAdrortls 
taking  out  qiuutltles 
Page,  Architect  aud  Surveyor 


PARTNERSHIP.— To  ARCHITECTS.- 

1 An  estibllshed  and  well-known  Firm  of  Auctioneers,  b ivli 


‘Ting 

e»,  I'core  a O-utli-m-n  ol  exped-iice 
AGRMKNT  i.f  ARCUirBinURAI, 
Csplfsl  nece  s iry  from  C.OOftl.  upwards.— Address.  In  Brst 

ROB'E"uT'"L’KATcllFK'.”i'si.  SoLoitor,  2C,  'B.sbopsgate-strect 


feral  iuiporUi 
HRANCII 


T:)ARTNERSHIP  (Architect 

L VBYOR’i  )-A  G-'iitleman  esiwienced  lu 


and  Sur- 

I Laud  and  Es'ato 
o’ PURCHASE  a bUARC  iu  a siuud  BUSINESS  SB 
a Vau1'i»  and  Land  Ayeocy  Departmem. — 
t to  CRAIQ  A G RIBBON,  9.  King’a-rosd.  Bed- 


PARTNERSGIP  (Engineer’s  or  Con- 

li-actcre',  or  SJlPl.'iYMENT  in  a woll-sstaWishsil  Oriu, 
deilred  by  one  who  bas  bad  21  years'  home  and  foreign  rzp-rleuce  as 


Address,  O,  Q.  0 


t.  E.C. 


c® 


New  Editlon'(1876),  8ro.  pp.  l.*ne,  price  B2a.  6J. 

G WILT’S  EiSCYCLOP.^DIAof  ARCHI- 

TBCTURE,  □iab.rical.Tbeorptieal.  aad  Praeiioal;  flln.trated 
with  more  iban  1. 100  .Bugraviugs  on  W.-od  by  R Branston.  from 
Drasrlugsby  J.  8.  Ow.lt,  Revised,  wiih  Alleratiuns  and  considerable 
Addl'lciiB.  by  WYATT  PAPWORTH.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  rnstliate 
•f  Brliisb  Architects  ; additionally  illu.trated  wiiti  nearly  400  Wood 
Bograviugs  by  O.  JEWI'CT.  and  nearly  2'>0  other  WuodouU. 

LoudoB  : LONGMANS  A CO. 


ROYDON  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH. 

APPOIaTHBNT  of  ROAD  POREM  EN,— Notice  Is  hereby 
given,  ttaa>  the  Lo  al  Board  REQUIRE  tbe  services  id  THREE  c-in- 
pcteiit  per, out  as  FUREUKS  ol  KUAD3  lu  llieir  district  They  uiu>C 
;-vpse<sa  knowledge  sl  r ad-inakiiig,  and  be  capable  at  enpeilmeu  liog 
tbe  lab- nr  uf  tbe  men  employed  on  tbe  r.ads,  aud  to  keep  acoouuis. 
Wave-,  SC.  per  we.k  each.— AppU«sr<on>.  accorapaniad  by  t-stimnulals 
of  rec-nt  date,  to  be  erni  to  me  by  EuUR  o'clock  on  MONDAY,  the 
IDtb  ul  MAP.GH  lust— By  oidcr  of  tbs  Board. 

R-  J.  CHBESWRIGHT,  Clerk. 

Town-hall,  Croydon.  March  7.  3S77. 


Borough  of  Warwick.— To  sur- 

VEYORE— The  Warwick  Town  CmncU  ere  pripareil  to 
receive  APPLICATIONS  lor  the  Office  of  SURVEYOR.  I'ersoui 
desirous  fof  QMug  (he  Office,  iu  accordaece  with  tbe  provisions  of 
" Tue  Public  Xlvallb  Act,  1875,"  and  the  Bye-lawa  of  tbe  Council,  and 
devoiiag  tbe  whole  of  Lbeir  time  tu  the  duties  of  tbe  utficr,  are 
requeeied  to  furward  applicatioua  to  me  (suprrsenbed  "Surveyor- 
ship"),  on  or  before  HuNOAY.  the  26tb  liieMnr.  etsliug  age,  resi- 
dence, and  qualiflcatioiis,  accoinpauled  by  teeilmonUli.  None  need 
apply  who  do  not  possess  a thorough  kuowli^geof  Building.  Enad- 


Iking 


Drainage,  ' 


r Works  in 


Jnit  published,  8vo.  prlee  6s,  post  free. 

TMPROVED  SYSTEM  of  BOOK- 

I KEEPI.SO.  Specially  adap’ed  for  Bollders  and  Contractors. 
By  tbe  Gainer  of  the  Blrkbeuk  PrUc.  This  system  secures  accuracy 
by  simplicity  of  arraugeiui-ut  aud  con'aiiia  witnin  itself  a check 
agatruieriori.- London:  HENRY  C.  BEVEd,  S,  Agar-streec.  Sti&nd. 


Frloe  la.  or  post-free  for  14  itampe.  New  Edition. 

TLLUSTRaTED  CATALuGUE  of  STABLE 

I FITTINOB.  90  page*,  with  foil  dawrlptlon  and  piloea  of  the 
room  Fllliilp'.  Btaole  Pavliiv,  Uramaga.  Veutilatlou,  Ac. 

8T  PaNURaS  ironwork  COMP.vNY,  St.  Pancras-road, 
Loudoo.  N.W, 


Exhibition  of  apparatus  for 

COOKING  and  HEATING  by  GAS  of  GAS  BATHS,  GAS 
ENGINES,  Ac. 

The  Directors  of  the  South  Shields  Gaa  Compaiiy  pnrpo.'S  to  h.dd 
a PURLIit  and  FREB  EXHIBIIION  of  the  above  nature  lu  the 
FREE  LIBRARY  HALL.  SOUTH  SHI KLD8.  <-u  the  9th,  lOtb  and 
llth  APRIL,  1877.  when  seven  Silver  Mvdals  will  be  awarded  fur  tne 
best  Apparatus  erhlhiled. 

The  bdlowing  geutleoien  have  consented  to  act  as  Judge* 

JOHN  PATT1N80N.  Esq.  Analytical  CiiemUt,  N«a castle-upon- 
Tyno. 

W-  H BENNETT,  Ii*q.  Civil  Engineer,  Secretary  of  the  British 
Aiaodatiun  of  Qas  Msuagers. 

To  be  assisted  lu  testing  Cuoklng  Apparatus  by  a ProfessionsI  Cuok. 
The  oo-nperatioD  of  Hauafaciarers  and  others  Is  luvit-d. 

All  early  application  for  prospectus  and  space  i*  requr-.ted,  and  to 
be  made  to  the  Company's  Riiglbeer.  W.  J.  WARNER. 

Gaa  Works.  South  Shields,  March  8(h,  1677. 


Improve 

1601.  anda  home.  Security  will  be  required.  Nuper 
Qve  yeiira  of  age  need  apply.  Auy  further  informatin 
upon  spplieaUou  to  me. — By  ord-r  of  the  Town  i'oumcii. 

OLAITKLL  GREENWaY.  Town  Clerk. 
Jory-itreet.  Warwick,  6ih  March,  1877. 


A SSISTANCE  wanted,  by  an  Arclii- 

teot.  — None  need  apply  uiilesa  thoroughly  practical,  at  well  as 
ta-wful  iu  dergning  Goihic  villas  —Address,  st.ting  terms,  X.  Y,  2. 
care  of  Mr.  Edwards,  Nii-1,  Adelalde-ulace,  London  Bridge. 


Assistant  (Architectumi)  vvAJNTiiiD, 

in  a good  Country  Office,  where  there  are  aevera!  orhers  - ' 
quallBcallous,  testimiulals,  a^u,  aud  all  pariicQlars.io  998,  OS 


^ ORKING  FOREMAN  ^ (OarpeiiteT( 


WANTED  (thoronghlygood).  Ptiet-class  II  . 
squired  as  to  aobrieiy.  houe-ty.  and  ability  — Aildress,  Mr.  B.  SETT.'I 
SMITH,  The  Grove,  Thoruton-hesth,  near  Croedoo. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  WANTED,  f 

superlnteud  tbe  erection  ot  concrete  house  in  tbe  countryai 
Addrees,  stating  wages  required,  and  iuclosmg  references,  C.  F.M 
No.  6,  Derby-villas,  New  Maiden,  Surrey.  ji 


WORKING  FOREMAN  of  MASONfl 

(thoroughly  emclrnt)  WANTED  once,  for  n permaaMH 
, and  have  [ 


lake  eutlre  charge  of  moderately  large  Jobe 
must  be  active,  pusbiug,  houret,  sober,  and  - 
saiUfaciory  characer  from  provlans  employers. 

Addri-ss,  in  own  haudwiiting,  statlug  ago,  where  last  engaged, 

' TEBItAP.  Poet-offloo.  Reading. 


walking  foreman  of  fainteb 

V V WANTED. — Mutt  understaud  plumbing,  and  general  klH 


Itd^e  ot  all  trades.  Able  t- 
Oiily  'ho-e  well  up.  energetic,  and  steady,  need  replr.  htatlug  si 
aud  Loudon  refereuce*.  No.  80,  Office  ol  "The  Builder." 


w 


ORKING  SHOP  FOREMAN  Want€ 


-e  machlDery  ta  iise'l.  tlust 


WORKING  SHOP  FOREMAN 

VV  JOINRRB  WANTED  (goodj.  Al*o  a WORKING  F 


(good). 

MAN  of  OARPENTEE3.  Must  be  energetic  aud  t 
Buitable  for  a pmuaiiency. — Address,  staung  age 
No.  96,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


BUILDER’S  FOREMAN  WANTED,  on 

Noblemau's  Bslatu  in  one  ot  the  MIdItnd  CouuUni.  Mustbtl 
quick  driughiamau  and  possess  a prsctiurn  kunwi^dge  of  t .a  hu-ikol 
He  will  have  to  eet  out  the  work  aud  coutrol  tbo  men  under  a clerk 


AppHcatloDi,  with  full  pa'ticniais 
aud  ability,  stating  wages  required,  t 
Wausrlow,  Eros.  A Layton,  Bircbio-la 


Foreman  of  CARPENTERS  Wantedr- 

One  used  to  a jiWnne  husiiieea.  — Apply,  any  day  •&{ 
MONDAY,  between  NINE  aud  TEN  am.  at  43,  Upper  Baker-sU«| 


Tj^OREMAN  (IroniLOTigers’  and  Smiths’).-*! 


I.'  WANTED,  a prsctloal  Manas  I.NDOORFiJRBMAN.-A'ldmJ 
R.  H.  4 J.  PEARSON,  Iiocmougers,  Gaa  and  Hot-Water  Enginesni 
ic- Notting-hllL  _i 


FOREMAN  or  MANAGER  (Builder  an 

U Drcoralnr'*)— WANTED,  at  the  West  End,  a enmpeto. 


•ady.  and  « 
lart.  Joliierbytraceprvterrsrt.— 
how  1 wg  In  last  employ.  No.  139,  C 


:e  of  " The  Builder. 


s 


HUP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS  Wont«a 

oyer  fifty  are  employed.— Addrea-,  slatinv  'age,  term, 
engagements,  N".  127,  Office  ot  " Th*  Builder."  _ 


HUP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS  VVantec 


SHOP  J 

Must  be 


_ energetic,  sober, 

wurktng  drawings,  and  quick  a 
- Pilcher.  Newsagen',  131  Gra 


^PRaVELLER,  of  good  addres-s,  and  wit 

1.  goivl  connexion  amongst  buildare,  WANTED,  for  JOlNBfi 
and  TIMBER  TRaDf.— Aodreu,  with  testimonials,  Meesrs.  LLOY 
4 CO-  Lloyd's  Wharf,  Nine  Elms. 


H’ 


■arris  & ARCHER, 

No  196,  OLD-STREET,  ST.  LUKE'S, 
CARPENTERS  and  JOI.SER3  to  tbe  TRADF,. 
Xetimalee  given  fur  Doors,  Windows,  Shop,  Office,  and  Warehut 
f iltlsga  Every  desciiptloa  of  Joiners'  work  ou  the 
So^  kept  instock. 


Designs  effideutly  prepared  from 

ROUGH  SKETCHES  or  otherwise.  PERSPEITTIVES  DR.AWN 
aud  COLOURED,  er  ETCHRD,  lu  the  best  sryla.  Terms  modern 

MYEHS  TAYLOR, 

No.  2.  BURTON-CRESCENT.  RUSSELL  SQUARE,  W.C. 


F 


iRENCH  polishing, 

By  Measn 

Experienced  Workmenee  ■'  " 


ment  nr  Contract. 


Quantities  Taken  Out,  and  Buildiogs 

Measured  Off.  with  accuracy  and  despi 


C.  ANDERSON, 

BUILDING  AND  QUANTITY  SCRTEYOE, 
Office,  27.  Carey-strect,  Toik. 


Assistant  (Architectural)  WANTED, 

of  some  years’  exi'rrlence.  accusloin»d  to  qiiin*ltlea. — 
Aildreu,  atatlng  terma  and  refsrencea  MYRE3,  YEEVER8,  4 
UYBEh,  No.  16,  Chapel  street,  Preston. 


A SSISTANT  (Architectural)  WANTED, 

Aa.  thoroughly  competent,  and  bavlnga  good  knowledge  of  sped- 
Scstinn  work.-AdJress.  slating  terms  aud  refercucee,  Messrs. 
BROWN  k ALBURY,  Beading. 


A SSISTANT  (Engineer’s  or  Contractor’s) 

t\  wanted.  Must  be  exprrieuesd  in  levelling,  settlug  ont, 
and  measuring  up  works,  and  making  wotklug  drawings,  on  a 
short  line  near  Icondon. — Addrsss,  stating  retrieuce.  age,  aud  salary 
required,  to  No.  112.  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


^PRACING  CLERK  required  in  an  Archi- 

1 teel'sOfflce.  Mus*  bs  a first-class  i-rluter  S»1  iry.  one  gniiiea 


r.  TAYI.RR  SMITH.  J 


/ tLEKK. — WANTED,  a trustworthy  Man, 

\_7  well  couversont  with  the  duties  of  a Builder's  Office  — Address, 
with  Tvf-reuco,  age,  aud  salary  required,  W.  ;RoDINooN,  Builder, 


CLERK. — WANTED,  in  a country  builder’s 

Office,  an  experienced  man.  Energetio  and  Uu«i  worthy,  and 
competent  lu  rako  tlia  entire  msuagement.— Aililress,  wl-b  refireuce. 
salary  requir'd,  *c.  No.  181.  Office  of  " The  Builder  " 


Youth  (in  Builders  Office,  iutelligeiil) 

WANTED,  about  sixtesn  (lars  of  age.— Anply  to  AlTcHISON 
tWALKKK,  Porilaud-yard.  St.  Joh.iVw  vd.  N.W. 


lUtAVELLEK  (Timber  Trade).— WaiS 

X an  energetic  Mao.— Bend  full  particulars,  lalary,  kc.  toS  N.  I 


at  Mr.  Dreweti's.  S’atlouer.  High  street,  Borough,  S K. 


'I'lMBEE  TRADE.— WANTED,  an  act# 

J_  intelligent,  young  M.AN,  who  nndeistands  the  nature^ 
connliog-house  work,  and  occasionally  to  o-Jl  on  BulMers,  an 
lorongb  knowledge  of  (he  business  riqoired,  aud  unexcei-tlmsfa 
•fvreiiCW.-^iycl^Wj.  string  a.e,  wage-,  and  rrevious  occupiuio^ 


W.  k J.  R-  HUNTER,  57,  Moorgate-streal,  E.C 


QIGN  WRITER  WANTED  for  a PM 

^ MANRNCY.  Also  a vacancy  for  a good  IMPKOVEE.— Apj*! 
U.  LUCK,  da,  Lewisham-roid,  Greenwich,  S.B. 

PAPEP 


WRITER,  GRAINER, 

HANGER,  and  to  fill  up  time  T 
Country  A cous'ancy  to  a suitable  man. 
besib-biil,  Greenwich. 


and 


GRaINEK,  writer,  and  Paperhanger.- 

WANTED,  at  once,  a good  Workman,  who  will  fill  up  Ui 
paiutiug.  *c.  Coiibtaaey  for  suitable  man. — Addie  s.  stating  refi 
suces  and  wages  requir^,  D.  INNS,  I’lumhcr  stud  Decorator,  Cbii 
hurst.  


M 

PRUITT,  856.  Mile  Bud-road.  E. 


ASON  WANTED,  to  Take  the  Manag* 


^NT^ 


A/TONUMENTALMASONS.— WaF 

IjA  two  goo<l,  steady  MEN.  and  an  IMl’KoVKR  to  CARVING 
J.  BILTuN,  47,  Uxford-strett.  M 


CLERK  of  WORKS  (experienced)  Wanted, 

in  about  a mnnihor  *li  weeks,  to  bUPERISTKND  the  eredloii 
of  Additions  lo  a Cjuuty  Lunatic  Asylum.  Alt  api  Leauts  mutt  give 


1.  FuWLKB,  JUNEB.  & SON. , 


e Y'.r 


Man  aGE  R ( Brickmaking)  W A NTE  U, 

llinrnu^hlT  eiperleiic-d  and  accuK'nmed  to  michiue  Brick- 
Dia''iii7.  B.l-ry  lOi  f.  a year.— Addrete,  with  lemlmonials  and  rrfer- 
eoc-s.  which  must  i e firsr -rate,  on  or  before  2410  UaEUU.  THOMAS 
YE.tTES,  Siflrerary,  Wallasey  Buck  and  Lind  Company,  Centisl 


Chumi 


rr,  Liverpool, 


J,  BlLTuN,  47,  Uxford-strett.  Maiioh-sUr.  — 

TpITTEK  and  SMITH,— WANTED  imSi 

fl  . np.NKR, 


r diately,  in  Brickwotk^  a steady,  — . .. 

U.vND,  copable  of  repairing  portable  engines  a-i  i bnek 
apply,  slating  full  pnriicu'ara.  wages  required,  A ',  t 
OaULV  B1IICKWOBK3,  Sevenoaka,  or  4.  Vigloila-si 


/CONCRETE  BUILDING.— V 

steady  MAN,  accustomed  to  this  work.^to 


—wanted, 

:sr«.  liAdl'AlANJE  BON. 


CARPENTERS  and  JOINERS  (sevei 

good)  Wanted.— Apply  to  william  HAWKIKB,  Balh 

and  Contractor,  Bmekley,  Norlhamptonshlre. 
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Bronzt^  at  South 
Kensington. 


IIE  catalogue 
of  Europeao 
bronzes  at  the 
Sooth  Ken- 
siogton  Mu- 
seum, whioli 
is  jnet  pub- 
lished,* adds 
another  to  a 
list  of  illus- 
trated cata- 
logues, whose 
number  and 
bulk  arc  get- 
tiog  rather 
alarming,  and 
which,  if  they 
are  carried  out 
on  the  same 
scale  for  every 
department  of 

he  Museum,  will  almost  require  a separate  library 
.0  themselves.  To  say  truth,  we  do  not  quite 
mderstand  the  raison  d’Stre  of  these  large  and 
jxpensive  catalogues — for  whom  and  for  what 
aurpose  they  are  published.  The  introductory 
jssays  are  generally  very  good,  and  convey  a 
jreat  deal  of  information  very  clearly,  and  these 
ire  published  separately  in  a cheaper  form.  But 
jf  the  catalogues,  as  far  as  we  know,  only  these 
expensive  forms  exist;  the  necessity  for  a cata- 
logue being  probably  supposed  to  be  superseded 
by  the  full  particulars  in  regard  to  each  object 
given  on  the  ticket  attached  to  it.  Indeed,  the 
illnstrated  catalogues  are  often,  to  a great  extent 
only  a reprint  in  a book  of  the  descriptive  tickets^ 
though  sometimes  a good  deal  more  is  added  in 
regard  to  some  object  of  especial  value  or 
ouriosity.  Tet  still  we  ask,  cut  bono  ? Here  is  a 
book  containing  a catalogue  of  one  portion  only 
of  one  class  of  objects  in  the  Museum ; a 
large,  thick,  expensive  book,  containing  250 
pages  of  letter-press,  on  very  tbiok  paper, 
with  very  wide  type,  and  making  a hand- 
BOme  volume,  no  doubt,  “ very  noble,”  but 
nob  of  much  use  that  we  oan  see.  For  a mere 
book  of  reference,  it  is  much  more  sumptuously 
got  up  than  is  at  all  necessary  ; for  a catalogue 
to  study  along  with  the  objects,  it  is  far  too 
bulky.  The  National  Gallery  catalogue  con- 
tains  more  information  in  a shape  that  may  be 
conveniently  carried  in  the  hand  ; and  it  would 
surely  be  to  more  practical  purpose  if  the  whole 
of  at  least  of  one  section  of  the  articles  in  the 
Museum, — the  whole  of  thebronzes,  for  instance, — 
were  described  in  a single  volume  half  the  size 
and  weight  of  this,  as  might  easily  be  done 
There  may  be  a demand  for  these  large  volumes 
beyond  what  we  know  of;  but  after  having 
several  of  them  before  us,  and  perceiving  that,  if 


he  system  is  fully  carried  out,  there  must  be  a 
pod  many  more  to  come,  and  it  being  evident 
•hat  a great  deal  of  money  must  be  getting  spent 
iver  them,  we  are  ceriainly  rather  moved  to 
•onsider  what  praotioal  purpose  they  are  to 


• A Desoriptive  Catalogae  of  the  Bronzes  of  European 
Origin  in  the  Sooth  Sensington  MuBeum.  With  an  Intro- 
doctory  Notice  by  C.  Drury  E,  Fortnum,  F.S.A.  London: 
Chapman  A HaU. 


This  question  has  the  more  point,  as  it  seems 
to  ns,  on  account  of  the  defect  whioh  pervades 
the  Museum,  and  whioh  we  have  more  than  once 
called  attention  to,  in  regard  to  the  arrangement, 
or  rather  the  want  of  any  systematic  arrange- 
ment, of  the  objeots  in  the  building.  This  defect 
takes  away  at  once  one-half  the  use  of  a catalogue^ 
which  is  either  to  give  an  explanation  of  an  object 
which  we  have  already  seen,  or  to  inform  us 
what  there  is  to  see.  Now,  for  this  latter  object 
the  South  Kensington  catalogues  are  nselese, 
simply  because  when  you  have  found  mention 
iu  the  catalogue  of  an  object  yon  wish  to  see, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  olue  as  to  where  to  find 
it.  The  thing  wo  want  may  be  in  any  corner  in 
any  number  of  cases  spread  over  a large  floor 
apace,  or  it  may  be  hidden  away  in  some  quite 
separate  position  where  it  happens  to  come  in 
ornamentally.  The  artiolea  are  elaborately 
nambered,  and  there  is  an  index  of  consecative 
numbers  at  the  close  of  the  oatalogue,  but  the 
numbers  have  not  the  remotest  connexion  with 
the  collocation  of  the  articles  in  situ.  We  have 
before  now  spent  a whole  morning  in  endeavour- 
ing  to  find  an  object  minutely  described  in  one 
of  the  previous  catalogues;  and  after  going 
away  nnsnocessfnl,  we  stumbled  upon  it 
on  another  occasion  in  a position  quite  apart 
from  everything  else  of  its  class.  Sup- 
pose that  a stranger  to  the  Museum,  reading 
the  remarks  about  Ghiberti’s  gates  in  the  intro- 
dnetion  to  the  Bronzes  Catalogue,  and  having 
heard  that  there  is  a copy  of  these  in  the  Museum, 
turns  to  the  catalogue  to  discover  where  they 
are.  He  will  find  no  allusion  to  them,  because 
they  come  into  the  “ Eeprodnotions”  Catalogue  . 
although,  as  their  artistic  connexion  with  the 
study  of  the  subject  is  much  more  important 
than  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  fac-similes  and 
nob  originals,  it  would  seem  far  more  logical  to 
add  to  the  catalogue  of  original  objects  in  each 
class  that  of  the  reproductions  of  works  of  the 
same  class.  If  our  stranger  gets  the  “ Kepro- 
ductioDB  ” Catalogue,  he  will  there  find,  probably, 
that  there  are  reproductions  of  four  speoimens 
of  bronze  gates,  of  whioh  Ghiberti's  is  one.  If, 
after  ascertaining  this,  he  walks  all  over  the 
courts,  keeping  hie  eyes  about  him,  he  will  in 
time  discover,  if  ho  is  fortunate,  that  Ghiberti  s 
gates  are  hidden  in  a sort  of  nook  formed  by  other 
large  objeots,  whioh  project  on  either  side  of 
them  in  one  of  the  courts.  He  may  accidentally 
come  upon  another  piece  in  a dark  ante-room, 
corner-wise  between  this  and  the  Persian  gallery, 
and  be  may  find  the  twoothers,  German  examples, 
behind  some  large  models  in  the  Arohiteotural 
Conrb.  If  the  Architeotnral  Court  were  the  proper 
place,  in  a classifying  point  of  view,  for  these 
two  specimens,  it  ought  to  be  the  place  for  the 
others  also.  These,  however,  are  Urge  objeots 
easily  seen  ; the  search  for  anything  small  is  far 


more  hopeless.  The  different  cases  and  wall 
Spaces  ought  to  be  distinguisbed  by  some 
letter  or  combination  of  letters  whioh 
conld  be  added  in  brackets  at  the  close  of  the 
description  of  an  article  in  the  oatalogue,  so 
that  one  could  go  np  to  it  and  find  it  with  little 
difficulty ; as  it  is,  the  catalognea  are  useless, 
except  for  this,— that  if  you  see  an  object  in  the 
Musenm  whioh  strikes  yon,  and  which  you  want 
to  know  more  about,  you  may,  if  yon  have  ex- 
pended a goodly  sum  in  filling  a whole  shelf  of 
your  bookcase  with  very  large  books,  find  in 
some  one  of  them  some  further  information.  If, 
however,  the  converse  process  is  attempted,  and 
in  turning  over  your  library  of  oatalogaes  you 
read  of  something  you  wish  to  see,  you  may 
nearly  as  well  search  for  a lost  needle  in  a hay- 
stack. This  is  a serious  drawback  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Musenm  for  purposes  of  syste- 
matic study  and  reference;  and  we  cannot  help 
suggesting  that  some  of  the  money  expended  in 
these  largo  and  handsome,  certainly,  but  not  very 
useful,  catalogues,  would  be  much  more  prac- 
tically laid  out  in  realising  a more  orderly  and 
intelligible  classification  in  regard  to  position  of 
the  object  described.  At  present  the  Musenm 
is  largely  used  by  the  public  as  a mere  place  of 
amasement,  an  agreeable  and  interesting  lounge  ; 
bat  if  it  comes  to  be  more  generally  used  for 
purposes  of  stndy,  the  defect  we  have  pointed 
ont  will  be  generally  felt,  and  its  removal  pro- 
bably insisted  upon. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  the  introduc- 
tion by  Mr.  Fortnnm  is  a really  nseful  com- 
pendinm  of  tbo  history  of  bronze.founding  and 
other  methods  of  workmanship  with  this  material- 
The  principal  methods  that  have  been  and  are 
employed  in  theprodnetion  of  bronze  designs  are 
clearly  explained,  and  this  is  a most  important 
kind  of  information  for  those  who  even  wish 
merely  to  understand  the  art  without  practising 
it ; since  a right  comprehension  of  what  the  artist 
has  done,  and  judgment  as  to  the  valne  of  hia 
work,  canbardly  be  formed  withontknowingsome- 
thing  of  the  nature  of  the  processes  employed, 
and  the  practical  difficulties  to  be  contended 
with.  We  regret,  however,  to  meet  again  with 
that  pretentiousness  in  the  use  of  language  whiidi 
seems  to  pervade  the  atmosphere  of  South  Ken- 
sington, and  whioh  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
only  a week  or  two  since  in  noticing  a course  of 
lectures  delivered  there.  Mr.  Fortnum  is  not 
as  fanbastio  in  bis  language  as  Dr.  Zerffi,  but 
why  are  we  to  have  such  an  expression  as 
“toreutic  art,”  which  only  means  sculpture? 
Why  is  a bronze  article  to  be  described,  in  the 
language  of  Shakspeare's  day,  as  ” parcel  gilt,” 
instead  of  by  the  usual  expression  of  ordinary 
modern  language,  “ partly  gilt”  ? There  really 
seems  to  be  a kind  of  determination  to  avoid  all 
plain  English  as  much  as  possible;  to  have  a 
language  (it  it  may  not  sometimes  rather  be 
called  a jargon)  pecnliar  to  “ the  Department.'* 
There  is  pretence  about  all  this;  it  repels  sen- 
sible people,  and  serves  no  purpose  except 
to  make  simple  ideas  seem  mysterious  and 
unintelligible. 
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Whilst  rooopn'eing  tbo  fall  and  interesting 
information  which  the  Introdnction  gives  iu 
regard  to  the  facts  of  bronze  art  and  its  historj, 
we  may  fnggeet  that  something  might  have  been 
said  with  advantage  as  to  the  artistic  character 
which  bronze  work  should  present,  as  distin- 
goished,  for  example,  (rom  marble  sculpture. 
Tnis  hardly  seems  to  be  enough  thought  of.  We 
cannot  ourselves  think  that  the  reproductions 
in  bronze  of  works  which  have  been  originally 
designed  ia  marble,  which  are  so  common  an 
ornament  in  those  honees  especially  (too  nume- 
rous) where  art  is  looked  upon  as  merely  supply, 
ing  a higher  class  of  ornamental  furniture,  have 
any  great  interest  or  value.  Those  delicacies  of 
contour  and  curve  which  delight  ns  in  marble, 
and  which  the  eye  so  perfectly  appreciates  in 
that  material,  lose  their  effect  in  bronze,  owing 
at  once  to  the  dark  colour  of  the  material,  and 
the  sharpness  of  the  reflected  light  which  it 
gives.  There  ia  about  such  works  (however 
they  may  serve,  and  have  served,  in  helping  to 
popularise  art)  a mechanical  and  mere  ohjet  de 
luxe  appearance  which  is  alien  to  the  best  artistic 
sympathies  and  appreciations.  And  this  draw- 
back applies,  we  think,  to  a greater  or  less 
extent,  to  works  which,  though  original,  are 
designed  and  modelled  in  the  same  style  as  that 
employed  fjr  marble.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that 
a stylo  suitable  to  one  material  has  been  applied  to 
another  with  which  it  has  not  the  same  affinity. 
There  is  a certain  specialty  imparted,  it  is  true, 
when  the  bronze  statue  accomplishes  the  treat, 
ment  of  some  attitude  which  would  be  unattaio- 
able  with  safety  in  snob  a more  brittle  material 
as  marble : as,  for  instance,  in  the  well-known 
bronze  llercnry,  a copy  of  which  ia  in  the  Archi. 
tectnral  Court  of  the  Museum,  and  which  would 
be  impossible  except  in  metal.  There  are,  per. 
haps,  two  opposed  oharacteristics  of  style  either 
of  which  gives  a marked  and  distinctive  cha- 
racter to  bronze  work.  Either  we  may  aim  at 
a largeness  and  maaaiveness  of  style, — broad 
surfaces  with  a few  bold  projections,  which 
catch  the  light  and  emphasise  the  main  lines  of 
the  design ; or  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  material  to  produce  a busy 
brilliant  effect  of  sharp  edges  and  contrasting 
lights.  An  example  of  the  first  style  of  treat- 
ment  is  exhibited  in  the  Italian  bronze  of  St. 
Jerome,  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the 
catalogue  before  ns.  This,  in  its  broad  snrfaoee, 
massive  and  simple  character,  and  heavy  angular 
folds  in  the  drapery,  is  completely  and  essen- 
tially a metal  statue ; it  is  completely  satisfac- 
tory in  style  considered  as  a work  in  bronze, 
though  if  a fac.simile  were  executed  in  marble 
it  might  be  called  deficient  in  finish.  Some  of 
the  early  and  rude  German  brqnzes  in  the 
Museum,  also  partially  illustrated  :n  the  oata- 
logne,  have  the  same  kind  of  characteristics  ; 
they  can  be  taken  for  nothing  bat  bronze  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  Algardi’a  “ Innocent  X.’'  (p.  7 
of  the  catalogue)  exhibits  a kind  of  treatment  of 
the  dress,  in  sharp  broken  angles  giving  reflected 
lights,  which  would  produce  its  full  effect  in 
nothing  so  well  as  in  bronze.  If  done  in  marble, 
the  effect  wonld  be  to  a great  extent  tlrown 
away,  as  the  material  wonld  not  express  in  the 
same  manner  the  contrasted  reflections  of  sor. 
faces  which  are  really  very  little  different  in  their 
planes,  but  which,  meeting  at  an  angle,  and  not 
blended  into  one  another,  scatter  reflections  in 
all  directions.  The  working  of  minute  ornament 
on  the  surface,  as  shown  in  this,  and  more  de- 
cidedly iu  the  bust  of  Budolph  If.  (page  29),  is 
also  quite  in  keeping  with  the  material,  provided 
it  is  kept  Bubordiuate  to  the  main  lines  of  the 
modelling.  What  we  wish  boexpresais,  in  short, 
that  bronze  casting  is  not  capable  of  the  refine, 
menta  of  marble  sculpture,  which  are  thrown 
away  upon  it;  and  that  tbe  designer  in  bronze 
should  aim  at  either  a broad,  solid,  fused 
effect,  or  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  the 
effect  of  reflsoted  light  from  the  dark  metal 
to  realise  a metallic  glitter,  such  as  marble 
or  other  material  will  not  produce.  In  either 
case  bis  work  will  have,  what  all  art-work 
should  have,  a style  expressing  the  specialities 
of  the  material.  We  may  observe,  too,  in  regard 
to  the  first-named,  or  broad  treatment,  how 
much  effect  ia  obtained,  and  how  suitably,  in  tbe 
treatment  of  drapery,  for  example,  by  a system 
of  high  relief  raised  very  gradually  and  imper- 
eeptibly  from  the  ground  of  tbe  design,  as  if  the 
lower  part  were  molten  into  it,  juab  a sharp 
edge  or  two  being  left  to  continue  the  lines  to 
tbe  eye.  This  kind  of  style  is  exhibited  to 
some  extent  in  the  figures  in  the  Hildeaheim 
gates  in  the  Architectural  Court,  and  also  in 
Ghiberti’s  yirsi  gates,  which  strike  us  as  very 
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superior  in  the  adaptation  of  the  material  to  his 
seojnd  ones,  where  he  attempted  too  much, 
and  took  to  picture. making  in  bronze, — a com- 
plete mistake  in  asthetics,  however  the  great 
beauty  of  the  work  may  tempt  us  to  overlook  it 
in  this  case. 

The  severance  of  the  catalogue  of  Oriental 
bronzes  from  the  European  ones,  besides  its 
obviona  evil  in  multiplying  books,  takes  away 
the  opportunity  for  what  might  be  very  in- 
struotive,  a consideration  of  tie  contrasts  of 
style  between  Eastern  and  Western  work  of  this 
class,  especially  in  regard  to  the  numerous  and 
beautiful  examples  of  Japanese  bronze  work  in 
the  Museum.  Many  of  these  examples  are  what 
Mr.  Portnum  would,  we  suppose,  call  “ Toreutic  ” 
work.  They  are  not  castings,  that  is  to  say, 
but  hammered  and  incised,  or  engraved  work,  of 
great  beauty  of  workmanship,  and  often  exceed- 
ingly bad  taste  in  design,  a remark  which  may 
apply  to  some  of  the  bronzes  ilinstrated  in  the 
European  catalogue  also.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a- 
little  singular  to  contrast  the  sentiments  which 
issue  from  South  Kensington,  in  regard  to  orna- 
mental art,  with  some  of  the  objects  which  are 
placed  oonspicnously  there, presnmably  as  models 
for  admiration  ; which,  at  all  events,  are  not  in 
any  way  held  up  to  reprobation  intbeoatalogoes. 
We  spoke,  the  other  day,  of  the  exaggerated 
estimate  of  modern  bad  taste,  in  regard  to  such 
things  as  table  utensils,  made  by  a lecturer  of 
the  “ Department.”  The  exaggeration  becomes 
still  more  striking  when  we  notice  that 
here,  among  these  Japanese  bronzes,  are  the 
most  flagrant  examples  of  the  very  bad 
taste  which  is  stigmatised  as  peculiar  to  mo- 
dern England ; vessels  of  various  kinds  formed 
in  the  shape  of  birds  and  animals,  with  their 
backs  faking  off  or  hinged  as  lids  : and 
among  the  objects  figured  in  the  European 
bronzes  catalogue,  nothing  could  probably  be  in 
worse  taste,  in  regard  to  idea,  than  the  German 
ewers  (p.  Il  l),  or  the  lamp  (4701,  ’59)  on  p.  7 j 
nothing  more  rococo  aud  unmeaning  in  design 
than  the  knocker  (p.  158)  or  the  key  escutcheon 
(p.  171).  All  these  may  be,  the  German 
examples  obviously  are,  excellent  in  workman, 
ship,  but  in  taste  they  are  absolutely  bad  ; yet 
not  one  word  or  hint  of  this  is  given  to  tbe 
inquiring  student.  It  wonld  almost  seem  as  if 
the  position  assumed  ia  that  every  thing  within 
the  walls  of  the  Museum  ia  right,  and  everything 
outside  wrong.  It  may  be  perfectly  right,  on 
historical  grounds,  to  have  specimena  of  every 
manner  in  which  a material  has  been  used  in 
art;  but  an  institution  which  aims  so  much  at 
educational  influence  should  certainly  in  that 
case  teach  the  student  to  discriminate  between 
what  is  true  and  what  ia  false  in  taste,  and  not 
at  all  events  select  objects  of  the  latter  class  for 
special  illustration  in  a catalogue,  in  a manner 
which,  without  some  modifying  comment  or 
criticism,  amounts  to  a practical  contradiction  of 
its  own  teaching. 


” Training  Schools  aud  Training  Ships.” 
Under  this  title  Mr.  Edmund  E.  Antrobus,  F.S.  A. 
(Staunton  & Son),  has  issued  another  brochure 
urging  tbe  Government  to  support  Captaiu 
Bedford  Pirn’s  present  Bill.  This,  like  the  Bills 
of  1875  and  1876,  is  intended  to  establish  county 
training  schools  and  ships  for  tbe  especial 
training  of  boys  for  the  navy,  the  mercantile 
marine,  and  tbe  army, — institutions,  that  ia  to 
say,  for  tbe  reception  of  boys  only  who  may  be 
considered  likely  to  prove  efficient  for  one  or 
other  of  these  services.  The  schools  to  be  similar 
to  the  County  of  Middlesex  Industrial  School  at 
Feltham,  which  has,  daring  the  last  five  years, 
sent  direct  414  boys  into  tbe  Royal  navy  and  the 
mercantile  marine,  and  234  into  the  army,  inde- 
pendently of  many  other  boys  who,  after  leaving 
the  institution,  have  adopted  one  or  other  of  these 
services.  By  the  proposed  Bill  a boy  is  to  be 
received  into  a training  school,  or  on  board  a 
training  ship,  only  after  due  inquiry  before  magi- 
strates  in  Petty  Sessions  as  to  his  eligibility, 
qualifications,  physique,  and  inclination,  as  would 
be  done  in  an  ordinary  case  of  apprenticeship.  Mr. 
Antrobns  shows  that  tbe  utter  numerical  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  present  training  ships  to  sopply  the 
number  of  boys  required  for  ihe  mercantile  ma- 
rine, in  addition  to  the  number  of  apprentices, 
and  the  total  absence  of  any  school  except  the 
County  of  Middlesex  Industrial  School  at  Feltham 
and  the  Dnke  of  York’s  at  Chelsea,  for  the  train, 
ing  of  boys  for  the  army,  renders  it  imperative 
that  the  Government  should  support  the  Bid  of 
the  Member  for  Gravesend,  or  introduce  some 
other  measure  of  a comprehensive  character  for 
the  consideration  of  tbeLegislata  e. 


THE  DIGNITY  AND  VALUE  OF  MANUAL 
LABOUR. 

The  old  world’s  ways  of  work  were  one  thing, 
our  modern  and  to-day’s  methods  are  quite 
another.  The  very  earth  itself  is  not  more  differ, 
ent,  parcelled  out  as  so  much  of  it  now  ia  in  culti- 
vated plots  of  useful  ground,  to  what  it  was  when 
left  of  yore  to  Nature  herself  and  to  accident, 
than  is  the  fine  art  in  it  of  to-day,  and  the  fine 
art  as  it  was  in  the  past,  both  in  character  and 
in  method  of  production.  We  may  pertinently  ask 
for  a few  moments’  attention  to  it,  well  worn  as 
the  ground  of  it  would  seem  to  be,  after  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  late  talk  about  the  “true  dignity  ol 
manual  labour,”  and  the  necessity  there  now  is 
for  attention  to  it,  and  to  the  mistakes  made  in 
reference  thereto.  Would  that  we  bad  tbe  power 
to  afford  to  the  great  statesman  additional  texts 
for  another  “talk”  about  it.  The  Bubjeot.1 
matter  of  it  is  not  exhausted,  that  is  certain ; for; 
the  more  it  is  looked  into  aud  aualyaed,  the  morej 
vital  and  of  greater  import  does  it  become. 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  know  well  where  to 
begin.  Many  things  might  be  put  first ; bat 
one  has  always  strock  ns  as  of  singular  import- 
ance  aud  weight.  None  will  doubt  the  fact  of 
the  iuiportance  and  vital  necessity  nowadays, 
and  as  things  are,  of  drawings  and  representa- 
tioDS  on  paper  by  other  than  the  workmen.  If 
there  be,  as  we  know  there  is,  a “ paradise  of 
pens  and  ink,”  certain  it  is  that  there  is  a para- 
dise of  drawing-paper  and  drawing-apparatus.: 
What  could  be  done  without  ‘‘clerks,’’  thein 
apparatus,  and  Burronndings  ? There  must 
needs,  without  them,  be  an  end  of  “ business.’^' 
What,  again,  would  be  done  without  plans  on 
paper,  and  sections,  and  elevations,  and  draw- 
ings  infinite  of  details  P Their  absence  is  simply 
inconceivable.  But  the  time  U'os  when  these 
things,  and  such  as  these,  were  simply  impos- 
sible. It  may,  perhaps,  be  a little  dangerous  to 
go  too  far  back  in  time  for  an  illustration,  bub 
the  proof  it  affords  is  too  good  to  be  missed  note 
of.  A huge  simple  pile  of  masonry,  such  as  an 
Egyptian  pyramid,  had  no  drawing  to  guide  the 
builders  of  it.  One  would  almost  as  soon  have 
thought  of  setting  out  one  of  the  world’s  moan, 
tains,  in  plan  and  section,  on  dainty  paper,  as  it. 
The  builder  of  it,  standing  oa  the  ground  on 
which  it  was  to  grow  up,  must  needs  have  gone 
to  work  forthwith,  under  tbe  very  eye,  may  be, 
of  King  Cheops  himself,  with  but  four  wooden 
pegs  aud  a long  cord.  The  ponderous  sepulchre, 
with  its  secret  chambers,  grew  np  under  his 
personal  direction,  aud  gnided  by  necessity,  till 
the  covering.alabs  of  marble  were  ready  for  the 
wr  ter  of  the  epitaph,  who  himself  went  to  work, 
and  wrote  on  it  with  iron  chisel  as  on  the  paper 
page  of  a book.  It  was  the  work  itself  that  was 
looked  at,  and  the  individuality  and  power  of 
the  producing  artist  was  wholly  centred  on  it. 
What  a pity  it  ia  that  these  written  coatings  of 
the  huge  sepulchres  of  Egypt  are  gone  ! They 
were  literally  written  upon  ; the  arcist-sculptcw 
tvrote  on  the  stone  page.  Surely  this  was  digni. 
Ced  labonr,  if  ever  there  were  such. 

All  well  enough,  many  may  say,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  pyramids  are  of  the  past,  and  quite 
exceptional  performances;  they  cannot  be  re. 
peated  in  the  present,  and  do  not  afford  a fair 
test  to  go  by.  Then  take  another  kind  of  atrno 
ture,  from  another  country  and  people,  quite  as 
individualised  as  those  of  Egypt, — the  Greek 
temple  buildings.  So  much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  Greek  architecture  and  Greek 
templep,  that  tbe  subject  wonld  seem  to  be  all 
but  exhausted,  and  tbe  secrets  of  it  all  fout»l 
out;  but  it  is  not  BO.  It  is  a singolar  fact,  though 
but  little  practical  note  has  been  taken  of  it,  that 
all  tbe  Greek  temples  are  in  idea  of  plan  the 
same,  but  differently  worked  out,  and  differently 
“ornamented,”  if  we  may,  in  want  of  a better, 
use  that  term.  That  crowning  effort  of  Greek 
temple  buildiog,  the  Parthenon  itself,  is  in  idea 
just  what  all  the  others  were;  and  could  we  but 
see  the  great  builder  of  it  at  his  work,  who 
designed  it  as  if  bnt  turning  over  a new  leaf  of 
an  old  book  thoroughly  well  worn  and  the  con- 
tents of  it  known,  we  should  be  surprised,  with- 
out doubt,  at  the  simplicity  of  the  process.  A 
rough  sort  of  man,  Ictinus,  its  builder  and  setter 
out  of  tbe  lines  of  it,  was  always  on  the  ground, 
like  a modern  foreman.  He  must  have  been  a 
“workman,”  that  is  at  least  certain.  Had  Mr, 
Gladstone, — who  ia  such  an  adept  in  Greek 
matters  and  mysteries, — his  mind's  eye  on  this 
working  man  when  he  spoke  of  the  "dignity  of 
actual  work”  ? No  drawings  on  paper  sent  by 
another.  It  was  labour  and  mind  on  the  very  spot 
itself  that  guided  the  work  as  it  is,  and  was.  How 
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oh  inetraction  and  intereBt  there  woald  be  in 
F'  daily  acconnt  of  the  progresa  of  these  works, 
i^olamn  by  colamn  found  a resting-plaoe,  and 
tthe  oornioe  got  to  be  so  far  adranced  as  to 
ready  for  the  roof ; and  then,  all  being  ready, 
re  came  the  time  when  the  bare  marble  was 

f'  :ly  fixed  for  the  writer  on  it,  not  from  paper 
wings,  but  oat  of  the  soalptor  himself,  and  by 
own  hand.  That  labour  like  that  was  “ dig. 
ed”  no  one  doubts,  we  may  aappose,  who 
|1  but  look  at  the  remains  of  it,  as  stored  np 
museams  and  oollections,  where  it  has  all  been 
efolly  kept  in  the  precise  state  in  which  it 
II  foand,  and  as  left  by  the  antique  workman. 
Is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  we  have  such  exam. 
Is  of  work  BO  close  at  hand,  so  that  all  doubts 
I dissipated  at  once  on  looking  at  them.  We 
> how  they  were  executed,  all  but  as  vividly  as 
lugh  we  had  seen  the  great  workmen  them, 
res  at  their  work!  Surely  there  was  dignity 
inch  work. 

3at  it  may  be  objected  that  this  work  in  rough 
terial,  dignified  though  it  may  be,  can  hardly 
i)ly  to  the  present  state  of  things.  We  have 
i buildings  on  which  a Phidias  could  well  go  to 
•rk,  and  no  opportunity  for  the  hands  and 
ins  of  an  Ictinus.  Temple  building  is  of  the 
,t,  and  not  to  return.  Let  us  therefore  take 
;i  more  example,  and  that  a more  modest  one, 

1 1 one  certainly  more  intelligible,  and  closer  to 
Idem  doings,  though  a good  way  ofi  still,  it  is 
be  feared. 

|Lake  common  house-building, — common  all 
b world  over,  and  to  all  time.  A modern  row 
inoases  of  any  pretence  in  great  London  town, 
laid,  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed,  seem  to 
I d not  a few  dainty  drawings  to  bring  it 
i<)  actual  existence ; and  there  can  be  but  little 
I bt  as  to  the  distance  and  distinction  between 
I actual " labourers  ” on  it  and  those  who  point 
i the  way  for  them.  The  house-building  and 
lamentation  round  and  about  huge  London 
going  on  may  be  glanced  at.  The  rough 
li  of  the  Middle  Agee,  certainly,  imaginative 
|,;hey  were,  never  dreamed  of  such.  But  they 
fit  houses  to  live  in  too,  and  if  we  want  to 
•w  what  “ picturesque  ” house  • building 
ans, — why  back  to  Middle  Age  time  we  muse 
l.d  go  for  it.  In  not  a few  out-of-the-way 
its  in  London  many  specimens  of  such  may  be 
itnyet,  in  spite  of  improvements.  And  well  do 
:h,  rough  as  they  are,  bear  the  looking  into, 
ilin  them  every  here  and  there  may  be  noted 
i;  proofs  of  the  “dignity”  at  that  time  of 
>ur,  in  the  instances  to  be  noted  in  them  of 
ir  thoughts,  as  the  work  went  on. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
itance  and  dignity,  and  useful  value,  of 
hual  work,  or  to  say  where  the  value  of  it 
sea.  We  confine  our  thoughts,  it  is  true,  only 
i.rtistic  work  as  to  be  seen  in  the  builders* 

' as  it  is  in  it  more  especially  that  the  most 
inse  and  living  interest  in  work,  as  work,  is 
1 16  found.  It  is  quite  true  that  all  useful  work 
vben  not  exoesstve  in  amount,  pleasant,  and 
;aioIy  honourable,  if  not  dignified  ; but  it  is 
lartistio  manual  work  that  mental  labour 
ers  at  the  same  time  the  most  largely,  and 
e makes  it  the  more  especially  dignified  and 
gbtfu).  It  matters  but  little  in  what  material 
'mrkmau  may  labour,  or  what  style  of  art  he 
7 specially  cultivate  and  make  his  own,  or 
it  even  subordinate  purpose  his  work  may 
serve.  We  well  remember,  in  the  crypt  of 
reat  cathedral  church,  finding  once  on  a time 
arge  number  of  rusting-away  and  disused 
:ial  coverings  of  old-fashioned  oil  lamps,  used 
light  the  church  on  dark  days  in  days  gone 
and  before  gas  was  thought  of,  and  cast-iron 
bkets  introduced  all  of  one  pattern.  They 
■6  admirable  specimens  of  dignified  labour, 
ut  ingeniously  designed  and  cleverly  wrought 
of  thin  iron  plates  ; no  two  of  them  alike. 
)y  were  probably  the  work  of  one  man,  and 
o they  evidenoed  how  much  may  be  done  with 
y common  material,  and  how  much  there  is 
manual  work,  for  these  lamp-covers  most 
;ainly  had  no  drawings  made  of  them  ; they 
le  solely  of  the  interest  taken  in  them  by 
, workman.  Some  few  of  them  may  yet 

'f  the  artistic  value,  then,  of  this  great  prin- 
e of  the  dignity  of  hand-work,  as  urged  so 
‘ally  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  there  can  most  surely 
no  sort  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  who  will 
iy  the  matter,  and  look  into  it  so  far  as  to  see 
'hat  it  points,  and  how  particularly  useful  it 
• be  made.  What  are  really  needed  nowadays 
i.rt  are  men  capable  of  both  hand  and  head 
k,  and  who,  as  of  old,  will  be  proud  to  find  in 
I actual  materials  provided  by  Nature  blank, 


though  beautiful  surfaces  on  which  to  write,  or 
to  put  the  mark  of  their  names.  We  can  at  pre- 
sent but  imagine  what  this  means,  and  would 
come  to.  Ornamental  details,  to  use  that  general 
and  wide  term,  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and 
all  about  us,  in  all  materials,  and  of  all  sizes  and 
degrees  of  costliness ; but  they  are  but  glanced 
at  generally  as  mere  decoration  and  ornament, 
and  then  passed,  perhaps,  not  to  be  further  oared 
for.  Bub  were  these  details  individualised,  and, 
so  to  phrase  it,  each  one  of  them  “ signed,”  then 
would  they  individually  demand  and  would  get 
attention,  and,  may  be,  study,  from  all  who  could 
feel  interest  in  such  matters  at  all.  There  is 
simply  no  limit  to  the  ways  in  which  such  labour 
may  be  exercised,  and  no  materials  in  which  it 
may  not  find  scope  wherein  to  put  forth  its 
power.  It  is  not  in  architecture  and  on  build- 
ings only  that  this  is  to  be  done,  but  in  all  and 
every  object  about  us,  from  the  coarsest  and 
most  cumbersome  to  the  lightest  and  most  deli, 
cate;  from  heavy  furniture  to  light  jewelry; 
from  wrought  iron  plating  to  gold. 

We  may,  indeed,  wonder  here  for  a moment  not 
a little  how  it  is  that  manual  work  has  come  to 
be  considered  as  a something  undignified,  and 
as  a something  almost  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  to 
be  if  possible  avoided,  and  to  be  thought  of  as 
if  disjointed  in  some  mysterious  way  or  other 
from  mental  labour.  To  indicate  for  the  manual 
worker,  and  to  “ superintend  ” him  while  at 
his  work,  no  man  is  above  ; and  the  fact  that  in 
common  oocupations  this  can  be  effectively  done, 
and  this  together  in  these  days  with  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  work  to  be  done,  and  aided  by 
machinery, — has  without  doubt  led  the  world  to 
suppose  that  the  principle  is  of  universal  applica- 
tion,  and  can  be  carried  to  any  length, — to  art 
work,  as  to  all  other  kinds  and  degrees.  But 
this  is  most  surely  a fatal  mistake,  and  but  serves 
to  show  how  much  is  due  in  this  world  to  acoi- 
dent  and  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  It  is 
manuallabour,  gnlded  by  mental  labour,  in  the 
same  individual,  that  makes  real  art-work 
possible  and  interesting,  as  we  find  it  to  be  in 
the  work  of  the  past,  however  rude,  or  to  what- 
ever  style  of  art  it  may  belong,  whether  savage 
or  civilised.  It  evidences  always  the  indivi- 
duality of  the  workman,  and  such  work  must 
always,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  as  “ dig- 
nified”  as  hand-writing  on  paper!  Might  we 
not  say,  more  so,  for  that  consists  of  the  per- 
petual repetition  of  the  same  forms,  while  hand- 
writing in  material  must  needs,  in  all  artistic 
work,  as  perpetually  vary  ? Of  the  dignity  of 
manual  work  who  can  doubt  who  can  see  into 
the  results  of  it  ? The  working  men  have  here 
a something  to  thank  Mr.  Gladstone  for. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DISTRICT. 

Sciiive.vor’s  " History  of  the  Iron  Trade  ” 
ascribes  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  this  peculiar 
recommendation,  “ that  it  had  arisen  and 
flourished  most  in  those  parts  of  the  oountry 
which  Nature  seemed  to  have  doomed  to  ever- 
lasting  sterility.”  This  statement  may  have 
been  true  at  the  time  at  which  it  was  written, 
and  since  then  there  have  been  several  addi. 
tional  testimonials  to  its  truth  in  the  various 
iron-making  districts  that  have  arisen.  Not  the 
least  striking  of  these  is  the  district  of 
Cleveland,  which  in  little  more  than  a score  of 
years  has  risen  to  take  the  foremost  place  in  the 
districts  producing  iron  j and  in  it  the  growth  of 
that  great  indnstry  has  practically  changed  the 
whole  face  of  the  country.  The  result  is  that 
no  part  of  England  has  seen  so  vast  a change 
in  two  scores  as  has  that  part  of  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  in  which  the  iron  trade  has 
been  as  a magician  making  a “city  of  the  soli, 
tude.”  Prior  totheuprisal  of  that  great  industry, 
Cleveland  was  largely  an  unknown  country.  No 
railway  pierced  it,  the  trade  had  fallen  away 
from  it,  its  coast  knew  no  port,  manufactures 
were  on  a miniature  scale,  the  towns  were  few 
and  the  trade  limited  ; and  infrequent  villages, 
and  still  more  sparse  hamlets  and  farmsteads, 
broke  only  occasionally  the  monotony  of  its 
wide  moors,  barren  hills,  and  pastoral  dales. 
In  it,  or  on  its  borders,  the  little  towns  of  Yarm 
and  Whitby  were  decaying  in  importance, — the 
fisheries  and  manufactures  of  the  last,  and  the 
commercial  importance  of  the  first,  falling  oS. 
The  alum  trade  was  dying  ont  at  Gnisborough 
and  along  the  coast,  linen-weaving  and  similar 
textile  industries  were  fading  out  of  importance, 
and  the  progress  of  agricaltoral  science  was 
impeded  by  the  difficulty  of  communication. 
South  Stockton  had  no  existence ; Middles- 
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brough,  which  had  its  commencement  nearly 
half  a century  ago,  was,  up  to  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  iron  manufeoture,  a small  town,  in 
which  the  ancient  art  of  the  potter  had  been 
planted,  but  in  which  other  manafactures 
had  scarcely  taken  root.  With  these  and  one  or 
two  similar  exceptions,  Cleveland  was  given  up 
to  the^  agriculturist,  by  whom  the  vast  farms 
were  tilled  in  old-fashioned  enstom.  The  hills 
in  one  or  two  instances  were  mined  for  jet,  bat 
with  the  exception  of  this  primitive  qnarrying, 
they  served  with  the  rolling  moors  as  pasturage  for 
sheep,  and  occasionally  the  heath  was  disturbed 
by  the  sportsman,  whose  feet  trod  unwittingly  on 
El  Dorado.  The  popolation  was  limited,  the  trade 
was  small,  the  resources  generally  undeveloped, 
and  the  great  mineral  treasures  were,  in  their 
real  worth,  unsuspected  and  unutilised.  Only 
about  a third  of  the  land  was  cultivated ; what 
are  now  watering-places  were  aboriginal  fishing- 
villages,  and  Cleveland  thus  kept  on  the  even 
tenour  of  its  way. 

The  growth  of  the  iron  trade  was  not,  as  it  has 
been  too  often  represented,  the  result  of  a mere 
^oident;  but  it  was,  instead,  the  saccessful 
issue  of  a continuous  search.  The  increasing 
demand  for  iron  led  to  an  inquiry  after  fresh 
fields  of  ironstone  deposits.  At  last,  after  the 
completion  of  the  line  of  railway  from  Pickering 
to  Whitby,  by  which  the  seams  of  ironstone  were 
laid  bare,  workings  were  commenced  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  district  in  a small  way,  and 
a continuous  search  was  kept  up  for  the  main 
seam  of  the  ironstone  which  was  traced  along  the 
coast ; and  in  1853,  some  four  or  six  miles  from 
Middlesbrough,  it  was  found  at  Eston  by  the 
late  Mr.  John  Vangban  and  Mr.  Marley  at  the 
identical  spot  whence,  years  before,  a quantity 
of  the  ironstone  had  been  sent  to  distant  blast- 
furnaces  to  be  rejected.  When  this  “commercial 
discovery”  of  the  ironstone  was  made,  imme. 
diate  preparations  to  utilise  it  followed  ; and  as 
it  has  been  proved  that  the  quantity  is  illimit- 
able, these  preparations  have  been  extended, 
and  the  one  mine  at  Eston  has  been  followed 
until  there  are  now  two  score  in  Cleveland,  from 
which  the  output  of  ironstone  has  risen  yearly, 
almost  without  a single  check  to  the  increase, 
nntil  daring  the  last  year  more  than  6,000,000 
tons  of  ironstone  were  sent  out.  Prom  the  first 
mines  at  Eston,  which  it  was  believed  would 
yield  1,000  tons  weekly,  there  has  long  been 
kept  up  an  average  output  of  not  less  than 
500,000  tons  yearly,  and  ochers  of  the  Cleveland 
mines  have  acquired  a productiveness  to  fully 
that  extent.  It  was  imagined  for  a time  that 
some  of  the  valleys  would  be  found  to  be  denuded, 
but  it  is  found  that  the  ironstone  deposits  are 
there  also,  and  the  area  from  which  the  vast 
output  spoken  of  baa  been  drawn  has  been 
almost  yearly  extended. 

Naturally  following  in  the  wake  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mining  industry  was  that,  first,  of 
the  crude  iron  trade  and  then  of  the  finished 
iron  manufacture.  There  were  in  the  whole  of 
the  north  of  England  iron  districts,  up  to  the  date 
of  the  commercial  discovery  of  the  Cleveland 
ironstone,  some  thirty.six  blast  furnaces,  none  of 
which  were  in  Cleveland  proper, — moat  of  them 
being  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  and  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  and  the  northern 
division  of  Durham.  Following  that  discovery, 
blast  furnaces  were  erected  at  Middlesbrough, 
at  Eston,  at  Stockton,  at  Glaisdale  in  the  south, 
and  others  have  been  added  until  there  is  now  a 
range  along  the  banks  of  the  Tees  from  Stockton 
to  the  sea ; until  in  Cleveland  there  are  far  on  to 
a hnndred,  and  until  the  number  in  the  northern 
district  has  been  raised  from  the  thirty-six  of 
which  we  have  spoken  to  one  hundred  and  sixty. 
By  this  increase,  and  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
dimensions  and  consequently  in  the  capacity,  the 
make  of  pig  iron  has  been  increased  until  it 
reached,  last  year,  over  2,070,000  tons, — or  close 
upon  a third  of  the  entire  make  of  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  secondary  industry 
has  grown  as  rapidly  on  the  whole,  though  more 
unequally,  and  now,  instead  of  the  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  finished  iron  being  of  an  extent 
represented  by  a productive  power  of  some  four 
hundred  puddling  furnaces,  their  capacity  is  now 
above  five  times  that  number.  In  these  works 
exclusive  of  the  iron  mines,  it  is  within  the  mark 
to  estimate  the  invested  capital  at  over  five 
millions  sterling.  And  there  has  been  a fully 
commensurate  growth  of  subsidiary  but  still  im- 
portant branches  of  the  iron  trade, — the  manu- 
faoture  of  tubes,  wire,  and  other  like  industries  ■ 
engineering  establishments,  shipbuilding  yards* 
and  similar  works,  until  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  northern  boundary  of  Cleveland, — the  river 
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Tees,  isimpiDged  on  throagboat  its  course  there 
by  Vulcan’s  workshops  in  every  shape. 

The  result  is  seen  first  in  the  growth  of  towns ; 
Sliddleabrongh  has  risen  from  a small  menu- 
f?.oturing  place  of  some  4,000  inhabitants  to  one 
of  50,000  people;  South  Stockton  has  known  a 
growth,  if  not  equal,  still  large;  Guisbrongh,  the 
centre  of  the  ironmining  district,  has  emerged 
from  a small  village  into  a wealthy  town,  prosper, 
ing  by  its  surrounding  iron  mines ; Lofthouse, 
which  was  a mere  village,  remote  and  slow,  is 
acquiring  the  station,  institutions,  and  appear- 
ance of  a town ; Saltbnrn,  which  twenty  years 
ago  was  a hamlet,  the  few  houses  of  which  served 
as  convenient  centres  for  smugglers,  is  now 
tzansformed  into  a fashionable  watering-place ; 
and  its  neighbour,  Eedcar,  is  undergoing  a similar 
transition  on  a more  popular  scale.  And  the 
whole  of  the  mining  district  may  be  said  to  be 
studded  with  villages,  either  the  enlarged  hamlets 
of  yore,  or  the  newer-built  embryo  towns  which 
have  sprung  up  near  the  mouth  of  the  pits,  and 
in  proximity  to  the  works.  Villages,  such  as 
Slarske  and  Skelton, — known  chiefly  for  their 
historical  associations, — have  become  popnlons 
places  now  far  advanced  in  the  process  which 
educes  from  the  chrysalis  state  of  hamlets  into 
towns;  decaying  little  spots  snob  as  Skinnin- 
grove  have  had  their  scores  of  people  turned  into 
hundreds,  and  the  entire  population  of  these 
mining  distriots  has  been  many  times  multiplied. 
This  replacement  of  barren  moors  by  village- 
dotted  fields;  of  heather-clad  hills  by  others  barer 
bnt  tunnelled  and  almost  honeycombed,  in  the 
search  for  iron  ore;  of  winding,  tortuous,  and 
shallow  streams,  by  broad,  oommeroial  streams; 
of  a land  then  sacred  to  the  carrier’s 
cart  and  the  less  • freqnent  stage-coach, 
but  now  not  only  traversed  by  railways,  bnt 
one  which  has  become  the  chief  sonrce  of 
income  of  one  of  the  fonr  great  railways  of 
England ; and  of  one  which  was  amongst  the 
most  sparsely-populated  ports  of  the  country, 
bnt  now  bids  fair  to  become,  so  far  as  its  eastern 
and  northern  portions  are  oonoerned,  one  of  the 
most  populous  in  the  north.  This  ohange  may 
be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  yet 
wrought  by  the  nprisal  of  any  indnstry  within 
a period  of  little  more  than  two  dozen  years. 
With  the  exception  of  the  alum  trade,  which 
has  died  out,  the  older  industries  are  yet  carried 
on  in  what  now  seems  their  miniature  mode ; 
tanning  and  leather-dressing  are  still  known  at 
Guisborough  and  at  Yarm,  whilst  paper-making 
preserves  its  old  repute  at  the  latter  place  ; the 
jet  miners  are  still  counted  by  some  fourscore  in 
the  southern  spur  of  hills,  and  Staithes  still 
preserves  its  repute  as  a fishing  town.  Bat 
these,  with  agriculture,  are  all  dwarfed  by  the 
industry  which  is  not  only  the  greatest,  but  also 
the  controlling,  trade  of  Cleveland.  It  has  built 
np  its  wealth,  made  some  of  its  ironmasters 
millionaires,  largely  created  the  capital  which  is 
now  invested  in  it,  and  given  to  what  was  a com- 
paratively barren  district  the  proud  position  of 
being  the  first  iron-producing  and  iron-munn- 
facturing  district,  so  far  as  extent  is  oonoerned, 
in  the  world. 

That  position  has  been  sorely  tried  by  a period 
of  trade  depression  of  unusnal  length  and  severity, 
and  by  an  apparent  change  in  the  material  which 
railway  companies  prefer  their  rails  made  from. 
The  result  has  been  seen  in  a protracted  period 
of  financial  testing,  and  there  has  been  a con- 
sequent closing  of  a large  number  of  works, 
more  especially  of  those  for  the  mannfaoture 
of  iron  rails,  which  have  very  much  fallen  in 
the  estimation  of  railway  companies.  There  is 
now  a falling  oS  in  the  demand  for  these,  and 
that  falling  oS  is  reflected  in  idle  rolling-mills,  in 
blast-furnaces  no  longer  blowing,  and  in  iron 
mines  in  which  short  time  is  now  being  worked, 
and  it  further  shows  itself  iu  the  dimiutsbed 
traffic  receipts  of  the  railways  serving  the  dis- 
trict; but  the  quietude  in  trade  and  the  stoppage 
of  the  development  of  mining  enterprise  allow 
time  for  mnoh-needed  perfection  of  sanitary 
arrangements,  for  the  carrying  oat  of  a system 
of  drainage  of  the  mining  districts,  for  extending 
to  these  a foil  and  efficient  water-supply,  and 
for  bringing  them  under  the  sway  of  local 
governing  bodies,  the  latter  of  which  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the 
district.  Villages  have  grown  np  with  little 
sanitary  supervision,  and  the  consequences  of 
neglect  in  this  respect,  of  over-orowding,  and  of 
a deficient  supply  of  pure  water,  have  been  seen 
in  a death-rate  abnormally  high,  and  one  in 
which  the  deaths  from  the  seven  chief  zymotic 
diseases  have  occupied  far  too  prominent  a place. 
In  the  town  districts  there  has  been  much  less 
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to  complain  of  on  this  score, — Middlesbrough, 
for  instance,  having  spent  large  sums  in  the 
provision  of  efficient  drainage,  and  more  recently 
in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  the  control  of,  and  to 
extend  on  a better  principle,  its  water-supply, 
which  has  been  hitherto  drawn  from  the  river 
Tees. 

It  is  needless  to  point  ont  the  effect  that  this 
growth  of  appreciation  of  industrial  resonrces 
has  had  on  the  constructive  trades ; it  is  sufficient 
to  state  that  during  recent  years  the  growth  was 
checked  by  the  incapacity  of  builders  to  meet 
the  demands  for  houses  in  the  mining  districts  ; 
and  though  this  has  been  checked  there  is  still 
known  considerable  activity  in  the  constructive 
trades  by  reason  of  the  efforts  to  overtake  the 
needs  of  growing  communities.  And  with  the 
return  of  briskness  to  the  great  developing 
industry, — which  is  now  looked  forward  to  as  an 
event  whose  distance  cannot  be  great, — there 
will  probably  be  known  another  bound  forward 
in  the  trade  of  the  north,  and  an  addition 
thereto  in  indnstries  not  yet  planted  there,  whilst 
these  will  find  their  due  reflection  in  the  increased 
prosperity  of  the  districts  in  the  upgrowth  of  new 
towns,  and  in  the  revival  and  extension  of  old 
villages.  


PEOFESSOR  E.  M.  BAEEY  ON 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

DOMESTIC  AECHITECTUBE,  FOUETEENTH  CENTUKY_ 

My  last  lecture  brought  down  onr  review  of 
English  Domestic  arohiteoture  to  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  a time  when  archi- 
hectare  in  general  was  in  a flourishing  state  in 
this  country.  Much  of  this  prosperity  was  due 
to  the  personal  influence  of  King  Henry  III., 
who  did  his  best  to  indnce  foreign  artists  to 
settle  in  England,  and  who  showed,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  his  anxiety  for  the  advance- 
ment of  art.  To  him  succeeded  the  Edwards; 
and  we  will  now  briefly  consider  some  of  the 
architectural  peculiarities  of  their  time. 

Referring  to  the  older  fashioned  nomenclature 
of  the  periods  of  Gothic  architecture,  the  period 
DOW  under  consideration  is  that  which  has  been 
I called  the  Decorated,  and  followed  the  Early 
English,  which  has  already  been  discussed.  It 
is  not  my  wish  to  enter  now  into  the  many 
peculiarities  of  transitional  work,  and  the 
numerous  changes  which  gradually  arose,  causing 
each  period  to  melt,  so  to  speak,  into  its  successor. 
I shall,  however,  attempt  to  point  out  some  of 
the  more  obvious  changes  of  detail,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  students  who  have  not  investigated  s uch 
questions  as  architects. 

We  are  now  approacbiog  the  more  prosperous 
times  of  English  history.  Normans  and  Saxons 
had  grown  up  together,  and  had  intermarried 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  former  inhabitants 
of  the  soil.  Society  was  becoming  gradoally 
welded  together,  nnder  the  influence  of  a common 
faith  and  a powerful  religions  caste.  Peace  and 
prosperity  are  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
important  works  of  architecture;  without  peace, 
there  is  no  security  to  induce  men  to  undertake 
difficult  and  lengthened  operations ; without 
prosperity  there  is  a want  of  means  to  carry 
such  works  to  a conclusion,  as,  unfortunately  for 
architects,  they  cannot  exercise  their  art  without 
paymasters.  The  reign  of  the  first  Edward 
combined  these  requisites,  though  they  were  not 
as  fully  secured  by  his  successors.  Trade 
flourished,  and  wealth  multiplied  itself.  London 
and  the  large  towns  gained  in  importance,  and 
the  oommnnicatioDS  with  the  Continent  were 
increased  and  simplified  ; while  some  of  the 
fairest  portions  of  Northern  France  were  among 
the  happiest  of  the  English  king’s  dominions. 

We  have  seen  already  that  in  England  the 
arrangements  of  onr  domestic  arohitectnre  were 
not  very  far  advanced.  In  these  things  the 
French  had  the  advantage,  and  the  connexion 
between  the  two  countries  was  not  therefore 
without  a considerable  influence  on  the  gradual 
enlargement  of  English  ideas  of  civilisation  and 
comfort.  The  manor-booses  of  the  country 
gentry  became  more  elaborate  as  new  wants 
began  to  make  themselves  felt.  The  architec- 
tural details  were  multiplied,  both  in  design  and 
decoration.  The  hall  asserted  itself  more  and 
more  as  an  architectural  feature,  and  domestic 
offices  were  provided  on  a scale  hitherto  un- 
thought  of.  Many  of  these  changes  were  much 
assisted  by  French  influence,  as  the  great  lords 
from  France,  who  came  to  attend  the  English 
court,  brooght  with  them  a numerous  train  of 

* Fourth  lecture:  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy  on 
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servants  and  dependents,  aconstomed  to  tbt 
handsome  houses  and  good  beds  of  their  owi 
land. 

Until  this  period  we  have  had  to  trace  thi 
advance  of  architecture,  as  regards  publi 
buildings,  mainly  in  its  ecclesiastical  aspeotp 
The  bishops  and  monks  were  the  chief  patron| 
of  architecture,  and  their  comparative  secnrit;! 
and  wealth  had  enabled  them  to  indulge  theib 
tastes  at  a time  when  the  rest  of  mankind  hail 
mainly  to  consider  how  to  protect  themselveJ. 
from  violence,  cold,  and  hunger.  The  fourteentlj 
century,  however,  is  marked  by  progress  ii| 
domestic,  as  well  as  in  ecclesiastical  buildingei 
Window-tracery,  introduced  in  the  precediufj 
century,  was  heartily  adopted,  and  pushed  to  n 
development.  Nnmbers  of  lights  were  gronpetf 
together  nnder  a single  aroh,  and  the  latte:^ 
became  filled  with  patterns  of  more  or  less  ini 
tricaoy.  At  first,  such  patterns  were  made  np  « 
circles,  triangles,  and  the  like,  so  that  the  stylif 
has  been  called  Geometrical.  In  other  cases,  thij 
whole  space  is  occnpied  by  irregular  shape^t 
growing  out  of  each  other,  or  from  a paren| 
stem,  a peculiarity  which  is  known  as  the  flowingj 
or  Flamboyant  style. 

Many  other  changes  arose,  to  which  I sbal( 
have  occasion  to  allude  hereafter.  They  wer* 
all  in  the  direction  of  greater  freedom  oi 
design  and  ingenuity  of  oonstruotion.  AmouK 
the  more  important  houses  of  the  time  aru 
the  bishops’  palaces.  The  bishop  was  not  onh 
an  ecclesiastioal,  bnt  also  a seonlar  princei 
and  his  residence  was  accordingly  on  a largl 
scale.  Such  remains  as  those  at  Wellu 
Norwich,  and  Lincoln,  suffice  to  enable  us  to  ap) 
predate  the  state  which  was  kept  up  by  th: 
bishops.  Nor  were  the  nobility  behindhand! 
At  Penshnrsb  we  find  a structure  of  almost  roy« 
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magnificence,  partly,  indeed,  belonging  to  lat^ 


times,  but  the  most  important  portion  of  whiobj 
the  hall,  was  erected  in  the  Edwardian  era.  { 

It  was  at  this  period  that  English  oountrys 
houses  multiplied,  and  domestic  wants  began  t| 
be  carefully  considered.  It  was  otherwise  ij 
France,  where  the  beat  examples  of  th.; 
arohitectnre  of  the  day  must  be  look&( 
for  in  towns.  This  has  been  accounted  for  bi 
the  more  disturbed  state  of  the  country  distriott 
of  France,  as  compared  with  England,  at  thi 
moment.  France,  moreover,  from  its  ge< 
graphical  position,  was  more  accessible  to  thi, 
influence  which  Rome  and  Italian  oiviliaatioj 
brought  to  bear  on  art.  England  was  a fai' 
OS’  land, — an  island  separated  from  ofche; 
countries  by  stormy  seas,  and  not  readili 
approached,  either  in  peace  or  war.  The  difi 
ferenoe  in  the  architecture  of  the  two  countriei 
was  strongly  marked;  and  in  one,  we  may  tuts 
onr  attention  chiefly  to  the  towns,  and  in  th 
other,  to  the  country,  in  respect  of  our  presen 
inquiry. 

Apart,  however,  altogether  from  questions  o 
public  affairs,  the  divergence  of  customs  may,  • 
think,  be  referred  to  a cause  lying  deeper  ii 
national  tendencies.  In  England,  these  ten 
dencies  have  always  pointed  to  oonntry  life  am 
its  pursuits.  In  France,  the  great  towns  havi 
been  looked  upon  as  the  central  rallying-point 
of  society.  The  latter  have,  therefore,  receiver 
the  fostering  care  of  governments  and  individuals 
and  have  called  npon  arc,  and  especially  arohi 
tecture,  to  lavish  its  resources  for  their  adont 


ment. 

In  England  the  case  has  been  different.  Manj 
of  our  large  towns  have  suddenly  arisen,  beoansf 
coal  and  iron  were  found  near  to  them,  and  thej 
were  needed,  as  centres  of  manufacturing  ini 
dnstry.  London,  as  the  capital,  might  have  beei 
expected  to  have  occupied  a different  position 
and  it  has  doubtless  done  so  to  some  extent 
But  the  taste  for  field  sports  and  a country  life 
and  the  care  of  great  estates,  have  always  ini 
duoed  the  English  aristocracy  to  give  the  capita 
a smaller  share  of  their  affections  than  they  accort 
to  their  stately  provincial  homes ; and  even  nov 
it  is  difficult  to  arouse  in  them  any  enthusiasn 
for  metropolitan  improvements'.  London,  witl 
natural  advantages  almost  unrivalled,  has,  unti 
lately,  been  the  ngliest  of  modem  capitals,  am 
though  much  has  been  recently  done  for  its  im 
provement,  there  is  still  a grand  field  for  th« 
reformer. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  town  houses  wer< 
still  constructed, as  a rule,  of  wood,  and  theyhavs 
consequently  perished  by  fire  or  decay.  In  th« 
country,  stone  was  more  readily  accessible,  am 
great  buildings  were  erected  near  to  the  stone 
quarries.  Of  course,  there  were  many  woodei 
buildings  also  in  the  country,  and  some  of  tbes< 
remain  to  us ; but  the  majority  have  paasei 
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awsj,  and  we  shall  find  our  inquiries  mncli  re- 
stricted, in  coosequenoe,  to  bnildinga  of  masonry. 
These  were  built  in  a solid  manner,  with  walls 
from  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  thick,  with  buttresses  and  turrets. 
The  roofs  were  of  high  pitch,  having  substantial 
and  ample  timbers.  They  were  occasionally 
covered  with  wooden  shingles  or  thatch,  but  the 
more  permanent  protection  of  slate,  stone,  or 
tiles,  was  now  ocdiuarily  adopted. 

As  regards  the  general  plan,  we  find  the  great 
hall  still  supreme.  This  feature  had  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  from  the  j 
days  of  the  Komans,  whose  Atrium,  covered  to 
■suit  the  climate,  had  set  the  fashion  to  their 
euccessors.  The  successive  improvements  in 
architecture  bad  added  to  the  importance  of  the 
hall.  At  first,  narrow}  and  when  wide,  divided 
by  columns  } it  now  became  a spacious  and  lofty 
apartment,  the  whole  height  of  the  building,  as 
at  Penshurat.  Wings  were  thrown  out  from  it, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  family,  and  towers 
were  added  for  protection,  and  also  for  grandeur 
of  architectural  effect.  Minor  offices  and  stables 
were  grouped  around  it,  and  at  the  sides}  and  a 
gatehouse  placed  opposite,  so  that  the  whole 
group  of  buildings  formed  a quadrangle,  of  more 
or  lees  regularity,  in  which  the  chapel  was  not 
forgotten. 

Protection  was  afforded  by  enclosing  walls 
and  turrets,  and  in  some  inetanoes  by  moats. 
At  Penshurat  the  enclosure  was  large,  to  afford 
space  for  the  retainers  and  guests  of  the  owner, 
and  there  was  a wall  with  a moat  outside.  At 
Ightham,  at  Hever  Castle  in  Kent,  at  Hel- 
mingbam  in  Suffolk,  and  in  other  places,  the 
moat  closely  surrounds  the  house,  washes  its 
walls,  and  is  spanned  by  bridges  to  the  principal 
entrance. 

: A tower,  attached  to  Mediasval  houses,  was  a 
mark  of  rank,  and  this  feature  was  sometimes 
built  separate,  and  of  greater  strength  than  the 
rest  of  the  building.  The  towers  may  have  been 
used  as  places  of  refuge,  or  depositories  for  valu- 
able goods  and  records,  in  case  of  sadden  tumult, 
lu  the  northern  districts,  towards  Scotland, 
which  were  exposed  to  the  frequent  raids  of 
turbulent  neighbours,  the  towers  were  of  greater 
importanoe,  and  even  gave  the  name  to  the 
whole  structure.  The  tower,  which  in  the 
Border  counties  was  called  the  Pele  tower,  was, 
in  fact,  the  rallying  point  of  the  district  in  case 
of  need,  and  the  inhabitants  could  shut  them- 
selves up  in  it,  for  a time,  until  any  pressing 
danger  were  past.  In  such  places  the  idea  of  a 
tower  gave  a great  feeling  of  security,  and  there 
are  good  examples  of  houses,  built  of  several 
stories  in  height,  forming  a tower  with  flanking  , 
turrets,  and  protected  by  a moat  at  the  foot  of 
the  walls.  One  of  them  is  to  be  seen  in  the  case 
•of  Dacre  Castle,  in  Cumberland, 

With  certain  varieties,  due  to  local  causes,  the 
gentlemen's  houses  of  this  period  followed  a 
general  custom  in  their  arrangement.  We  find, 
os  the  usual  type,'the  hall  and  enclosure,  with 
kitchen  and  other  offices  in  it,  mostly  built  of 
wood  ; a cellar,  or  chamber,  under  the  hall,  and 
a solar,  or  bed-chamber,  on  an  upper  floor,  for 
the  family.  Sometimes  a dungeon  is  added,  with 
a guard-room  for  soldiers,  and  further  rooms,  to 
a greater  or  less  degree,  in  accordance  with  the 
importance  of  the  owner  of  the  building.  In 
unsettled  districts  the  ground-floor  is  massive, 
and  little  pierced  with  windows,  and  when  the 
latter  exist  they  are  often  mere  loopholes.  Stone 
staircases  were  introduced,  with  newels,  and 
windows  and  fireplaces  were  common  in  all  pri- 
vate  rooms.  External  stairs,  which  formed  the 
principal  means  of  approach  in  the  Norman 
castles,  were  not  suited  to  the  more  Domestic 
style  now  becoming  common,  and  were  gradually 
laid  aside  iu  favour  of  internal  stairoases.  The 
principal  doorways,  in  cases  where  the  house 
was  surrounded  by  a moat,  was  approached  by 
a drawbridge,  and  defended  by  a portcullis,  much 
as  we  see  at  the  present  time  in  foitified  towns 
abroad. 

Protection  from  casual  external  violence  was 
still  a question  of  great  importance,  but  the 
advance  of  civilisation  was,  by  degrees,  bringing 
into  greater  prominence  the  more  settled  and 
domestic  influences  of  family  life,  and  these  soon 
acted  powerfully  on  the  architecture  of  the  day. 
In  towns,  the  houses  did  not  need  to  be  castles. 
The  walls,  ditches,  gates,  and  battlements,  sur- 
rounding each  important  city,  enabled  the 
citizens  to  erect  their  houses,  and  carry  on  their 
business,  in  a feeling  of  security.  Their  buildings 
were  consequently  made,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  of  more  flimsy  materials  than  the  country 
houses  of  the  gentry,  and,  as  a consequence,  our 
knowledge  of  them  is  less.  In  some  of  the  old 


towns  of  France,  however,  we  find  very  interest- 
ing remains  of  timber  houses,  and  those  which 
are  still  left  in  Kogland,  even  if  they  were 
mostly  erected  at  a later  date,  are  obviously 
built  after  the  ancient  manner. 

In  most  cases,  there  was  a high-pitched  gable 
to  the  street,  with  stories  projecting,  one  over 
another.  The  'gables  were  often  ornamented 
with  carved  or  traceried  barge-boards.  The 
chimneys  in  town  houses  were  commonly  built 
in  inside  walls,  and  terminated  in  oylindrical 
shafts.  The  windows  were  protected  at  night 
by  external  shutters,  which  were  often  binged  to 
the  transom  of  the  window,  so  as  to  admit  of  being 
poshed  open  from  the  bottom,  and  thus  serving 
to  protect  the  opening  from  sun  or  rain  in  the  day- 
time. At  the  time  we  are  considering,  coal  was 
largely  introduced  into  our  towns,  and  became 
the  ordinary  fuel  of  the  citizens,  although  at  first, 
much  objected  to  by  them  on  the  score  of  the 
dirt  and  disfigurement  of  the  buildings  which  it 
caused.  With  them,  however,  as  with  us,  the 
advantages  and  convenience  of  coal  outweighed 
these  objections,  and  it  soon  became  an  import, 
ant  article  of  commerce,  and  of  daily  domestio 
use. 

External  painting  was  adopted  as  a means  of 
preserving  oleauliness,  and  the  Flemish  habit 
of  decorating  their  houses  with  bright  colours 
was  partially  need  in  England.  It  has  been 
already  noticed  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
, polyohromy  of  an  elaborate  character  was  prac. 
tised,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  the 
houses  of  the  great,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
were  ornamented  in  a similar  manner.  Looking 
at  the  general  character  of  the  latter,  we  shall 
find  that  there  had  been  a general  advance  in 
comfort  and  refinement,  although  in  these 
matters  our  ancestors  were  still  far  in  arrear  of 
any  notions  of  the  present  day.  The  rich  were 
beginning  to  gain  from  the  experience  of  others, 
but  the  poor  were  still  much  as  before,  with  rude 
and  simple  accommodation  in  their  dwellings. 

The  feasting  in  the  hall  was  marked  by  a 
coarse  profusion,  and  the  apartment  was  fre- 
quently used  as  a dormitory,  as  well  as  a dining- 
hall.  The  fire  was  still  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  a louvre,  in  the  roof  over  it,  formed  its 
chimney.  The  furniture  consisted  of  the  neces- 
sary tables  and  benches,  and  any  addition  to 
these  was  for  the  high  table  only,  placed  on  its 
dais,  of  one  or  two  steps.  From  the  upper  end 
of  the  ball  the  lord  and  his  party  could  with- 
draw into  bis  private  chamber,  or  solar,  which 
sometimes  overlooked  the  hall,  by  means  of  a 
small  window.  A music  gallery  was  occasionally 
found,  generally  placed  over  the  entrance  cor- 
ridor. 

We  have  fortunately  so  many  Medimval  halls 
remaining  in  this  country  that  we  experience  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  these  arrangements, 
most  of  which  have  continued  unaltered  to  the 
present  day,  and  as  the  custom  of  dining  in  hall 
was  tenaciously  upheld,  there  is  little  difference 
between  buildings  of  various  dates,  excepting  as 
to  the  actual  details  of  their  architecture.  Thus, 
we  have  in  London  a fine  example  of  a hall  at 
the  Middle  Temple,  which,  though  of  later  date, 
is  consistent  in  its  plan  and  general  design  with 
all  that  we  know  of  the  halls  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  also,  there 
are  numerous  and  striking  specimens  of  this  im. 
portant  portion  of  a medimval  house. 

The  roofs  were  usually  of  timber,  cleverly  con- 
structed, and  sometimes  richly  decorated  with 
carving,  and  also  painted  and  gilded.  In  some 
rare  cases,  stone  arches  were  adopted  instead  of 
wooden  trusses.  This  is  the  case  at  Mayfield, 
in  Sussex,  then  a country  seat  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  there  is  a similar  feature  at 
Ightham  Moat,  Kent,  before  referred  to.  An 
arch  of  solid  timber  was  also  a favourite  expe- 
dient,  and  this  sometimes  sprang  from  columns, 
as  at  Nursted  Court,  Kent.  In  other  examples 
the  walls  were  connected  with  tie-beams,  which 
prevented  the  arched  principals  from  thrusting 
out  the  walls.  At  Nursted  this  object  is  in- 
geniously attained  by  the  horizontal  beams, 
which  extend  from  the  walls  to  the  feet  of  the 
arched  principals,  upon  the  capital  of  the  columns. 
We  may  see  in  this  arrangement  the  germ  of  the 
idea  which  was  afterwards  to  expand  into  the 
daring  designs  of  bammer-beam  trasses,  as  in 
the  present  roof  of  Westminster  Hall. 

At  Mayfield  the  hall  was  large,  and  handsome 
in  its  architectural  features,  as  befitted  the 
palace  of  an  archbishop,  given  to  hospitality, 
according  to  the  enstom  and  traditions  of  his 
high  office.  The  dimensions  were  about  70  ft. 
in  length,  and  40  fc.  in  width,  and  there  were 
numerous  rooms  in  connexion  with  the  hall,  which 


have  now  fallen  into  decay.  The  exterior  shows 
strong  buttresses,  which  were  necessary  to 
resist  the  thrust  of  the  arches  of  the  roof.  These 
arches  are  of  stone,  springing  from  carved  cor- 
bels, and  are  themselves  handsomely  moulded. 
They  are,  of  course,  pointed  in  form,  as  at  tho 
time  of  their  erection,  the  semicircular  arch  was 
no  longer  used.  There  are  no  remains  of  the 
timber  roof  which  connected  the  arches  and 
covered  in  the  ball.  It  was  probably  boarded 
internally,  and  enriched  by  coloured  decoration. 

The  Mayfield  Hall  may  serve  to  give  some 
notion  of  the  style  of  the  great  houses  of  the 
time.  Its  details,  whether  of  windows,  doorways, 
or  other  features,  are  all  of  considerable  beauty, 
and  serve  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the 
primates,  Mayfield  being  one  of  their  favourite 
residences.  The  whole  property  was  seized  by 
Henry  VIII.  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
since  which  period,  it  has  been  altogether 
alienated  from  the  see  of  Canterbury. 

We  may  notice  in  the  balls  of  this  period  a 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  windows, 
enlarging  their  usefulness,  and  increasing  their 
architectural  effect.  Tracery  having  been  by 
this  time  heartily  adopted  by  the  architects  of 
the  day,  naturally  found  a place  in  domestic,  as 
well  as  in  church  architecture.  As  the  halls 
gained  in  height,  the  windows  were  naturally 
lengthened,  and  the  plain  lancet  openings  in- 
creased in  size  and  height.  The  next  step  was, 
therefore,  to  divide  them,  not  only  vertically,  but 
also  horizontally.  The  two-light  window  re- 
maioed  as  before,  the  ordinary  type  in  domestic 
work } but  the  massive  central  jamb  and  column 
disappeared,  and  were  replaced  by  a mulUon  of 
moderate  dimensions  of  section.  The  height, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  inconvenient, 
was  bisected  by  a transom,  with  tracery } and 
the  form  of  window,  thus  created,  became  com- 
mon in  the  architecture  of  the  day.  The  inner 
jambs  and  mullions  were  decorated  with  attached 
columns  and  mouldings,  in  a variety  of  ways, 
and  the  general  design,  as  described,  was  so  com- 
monly  adhered  to,  that  we  expect  to  find  it, 
almost  as  a matter  of  course,  in  the  secular 
buildings  of  this  period.  It  may  be  repeated 
here  that  in  such  cases,  the  inner  cil),  which,  in 
modern  language,  is  called  the  window  back,  was 
not  sloped  as  we  see  it  in  our  cathedrals  and 
churches,  but  was  worked  flat,  so  as  to  serve  for 
a seat. 

Glazing  was  still  expensive  and  rare,  and  it 
was  often  applied  in  movable  casements,  which 
appear  to  have  been  capable  of  removal,  so  that 
their  places  might  be  occupied  by  wooden 
shutters,  when  the  lord  and  his  family  were 
absent.  As  stained  glass  was  now  in  constant 
use  in  the  churches,  we  may  suppose  that  it  was 
not  unknown  in  other  buildings,  but  it  must 
have  been  sparingly  used,  and  there  is  little  to 
guide  U8  on  this  subject.  Shatters  were  still 
common,  both  for  security  and  for  keeping  out 
the  cold,  the  latter  being,  we  may  bo  sure,  no 
unimportant  consideration  in  lofty  halls,  such  as 
Penshurst  and  Mayfield.  The  fire  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  was  often  the  only  effectual  means 
of  warming,  and  for  this  reason,  doubtless,  it 
continued  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
greater  halls,  long  after  chimneys  and  hearths 
were  constructed  in  the  walls  of  the  private 
apartments. 

Greater  comfort  was  sought  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  wooden  panelling  on  the  side  walla,  and 
above  the  wood-work  there  was  ample  scope 
for  the  art  of  the  painter,  who  was  busy  now, 
as  we  have  seen  was  the  case  in  the  preceding 
century. 

Wall  painting,  however,  soon  encountered  a 
powerful  rival  in  the  introduction  of  tapestry. 
This  was  due  probably,  in  the  first  place,  to  foreign 
influence,  as  may  beinferred  indeed  from  the  name 
of  Arras.  At  first  of  great  cost,  tapestry  was 
used  only  for  places  of  special  importance,  as  for 
the  hangings  to  the  king’s  throne  } or  the  back 
ofthe  dais  in  the  halls  of  the  nobles.  Inohurches, 
Buoh  hangings  had  long  been  familiar.  After  a 
time,  as  the  demand  increased,  the  tapestries 
required  were  made  in  this  country,  although 
importation  from  abroad  still  continued,  parti- 
cularly in  the  case  of  the  rarer  and  more  costly 
stuffs.  London  and  Norwich  were  the  chief  seats 
in  England  of  this  manufacture,  but  it  was  also 
carried  on  in  other  towns.  The  tapestries  were 
embroidered  with  numerous  devices,  with  figures, 
and  representations  of  animals,  such  as  leopards, 
eagles,  griffins,  and  the  like.  The  material  was 
usually  worsted,  although  richer  stuffs  were 
adopted  on  great  occasions,  and  silk  and  velvet 
were  not  uncommon,  particularly  in  France. 

One  reason  why  tapestries  became  popular 
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was  that  they  oou'd  be  easily  removed. 
A great  personage,  when  travelling  in  those 
days,  took  with  him  the  greater  part  of  his 
goods  and  forniture.  Beds  were,  as  a matter  of 
coarse,  carried  in  his  train,  and  by  taking  with 
him  the  tapestries  which  covered  the  walla  of 
the  rooms,  mooh  was  added  to  the  comfort  of 
the  traveller  at  the  various  resting-places  on  the 
road.  Froissart  says  that  the  hoases  of  the 
period  were  “ hung  with  tapestries,  represeuting 
varions  soenes  and  histories,  to  the  delight  of  all 
beholders.”  This  mast  have  applied,  at  least 
in  England,  chiefly  to  the  private  chambers  and 
bedrooms. 

The  halls  were  more  commonly  wainscoted 
with  panelling,  which  in  later  times  extended 
frequently  to  the  ceiling.  Against  this  panelling 
the  benches  were  placed,  when  not  in  nse  at 
table,  and  from  this  custom  arose  hereafter  the 
common  practice  of  constructing  fixed  benches 
against  the  walls,  as  a part  of  the  dado  or  wains- 
cot. The  benches  served  as  conches  at  night, 
in  cases  when  the  hall  was  still  used  as  a dor. 
mitory,  and  the  early  habits  of  our  ancestors 
favoured  this  arrangement.  The  dinner  was 
early,  being  served  before  midday,  and  there 
was  a snpper  about  five  o’clock.  These  two 
repasts  were  the  principal  meals  of  the  day, 
and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  they  accord 
with  the  practice  of  our  French  neighbours,  at 
the  present  time.  The  dinner  was  often  an 
occasion  for  state  and  pageantry,  and  in  such 
cases  it  was  protracted  until  a late  boor,  and 
was  acoompaDiu*d  by  mnsic,  followed  by  revels, 
masking,  and  minstrelsy. 

In  important  halls  there  is  commonly  a recess, 
or  bay  window,  near  to  the  high  table,  where 
the  plate  conld  be  displayed.  The  skill  of  the 
Mediroval  goldsmiths  was  great,  and  the  prin- 
oipal  noblemen  delighted  to  possess  rare  and 
beautiful  objects  in  the  precious  metals.  These 
precious  things  they  carried  about  with  them 
from  place  to  place,  not  oaring,  probably,  by 
leaving  them  at  home,  to  put  too  much  tempta- 
tion  in  the  way  of  the  roving  bands,  which  still 
infested  many  of  the  dietrioU,  in  which  their 
country  seats  were  situated. 

Plate  was  for  ornament  chiefly,  as  only  the 
very  rich  could  use  it  habitually.  Pewter  and 
wooden  platters  and  drinking-horns  were  the 
utensils  commonly  seen  on  the  dining-tables. 
The  great  salt-cellar  was,  however,  always  a 
conspicuous  object,  and  the  position  of  a guest, 
in  relation  to  it,  determined  his  precedence,  and 
the  favour  be  enjoyed  with  the  lord  of  the  feast. 
Great  ingennity  and  variety  were  introduced 
into  the  design  of  this  important  item  of  the 
furniture  of  the  table.  The  older  forms  were 
generally  those  of  massive  caps,  but  these  wore 
sncceeded  by  more  fantastic  shapes  of  animals, 
bnildioge,  and  the  like.  Another  peculiar 
vessel  was  the  ship,  which  contained  spices  and 
sweetmeats,  the  form  of  which  may  have  been 
intended  to  soggeat  the  foreign  origin  of  many 
of  those  delicacies.  The  design  of  these  ships 
was  followed  in  later  days,  by  the  makers  of 
porcelain,  and  some  of  their  works  modelled  on 
the  old  design  have  been  highly  esteemed  by 
collectors  in  modern  times. 

The  habits  at  llediseval  dining-tables  were 
significant  of  good  fellowship  rather  than  refine, 
ment.  The  wassail  bowl  went  ronnd  for  general 
nse,  and  the  food  was  taken  in  the  fingers,  and  cat 
with  the  knife  which  each  man  carried  with  him. 
Knives  and  forks  only  came  gradually  into  use, 
as  wealth  increased,  and  they  then  made  their 
way  downwards  from  the  tables  of  the  great,  to 
those  of  the  merchant  and  middle  class.  The 
great  ewers  with  rose-water,  with  which  we  are 
familiar  at  City  banquets,  are  the  successors  of 
those  which  were  made  in  early  times,  and  some 
of  them  are  of  considerable  antiquity.  The 
custom  was  not  without  its  advantages,  and, 
indeed,  necessity,  considering  the  mode  of  eating 
which  has  been  described. 

In  Eastern  countries  at  the  present  time,  the 
habits  of  the  table  are  not  unlike  those  of  our 
Medimval  forefathers.  Each  guest  dips  his 
hand  in  the  dish,  and  the  ewer  is  banded  ronnd, 
although  in  the  use  of  the  latter  there  is  one 
important  difference,  for  while  the  European 
may  wash  his  hands  in  the  dish,  the  more 
scupnlons  Oriental  will  have  water  poured  over 
him,  and  will  not  touch  that  which  has  been 
osed,  however  slightly,  by  another  person. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  to  eat  off  the  same 
board,  and  to  drink  out  of  the  same  cap,  was 
considered  a special  honour  conferred  by  the  lord 
on  his  inferior.  It  shadowed  forth  the  custom 
which  still  lingers  amongst  ns,  of  the  “ loving 
cnp,”  and  of  “ taking  wine  ” with  each  other,  at 


table,  the  latter  of  which,  as  a sign  of  friendly 
hospitality,  has  only  of  late,  aud  to  the  regret  of 
many,  come  to  be  disused. 

In  some  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  period,  we 
find  interesting  representations  of  the  great 
dinners  of  the  day.  The  lord  on  the  dais,  under 
bis  canopy,  with  bis  wife  at  his  side,  is  surrounded 
by  his  guests,  neighbours,  and  dependents.  The 
high  table,  occnpied  on  three  sides  only,  is 
ornamented  with  costly  plate.  The  chaplain  is 
there  to  say  grace,  and  ask  a blessiog  on  the 
feast.  Minstrels  and  troubadours  are  ready  to 
contribute  their  efforts  to  soothe,  please,  or 
excite,  when  called  upon  ; and  last,  though  not 
least,  the  fool  or  jester  was  at  hand,  with 
his  jokes  and  wit,  often,  it  may  be  feared  of  a 
questionable  nature,  to  rouse  the  laughter  and 
hearty  mirth  which  we  may  suppose  to  have 
been  cbaraoteristio  of  times  which  have  handed 
down  to  us  the  name  of  our  country,  as  “ Merry  e 
Englande.” 

The  more  private  life  of  the  nineteenth  ceii- 
tury  does  not  favour  these  habits,  but  they 
are  not  altogether  extinct  at  our  public  dinners, 
as,  for  example,  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  at  the  Guildhall,  where  many  of 
the  old  customs  are  carefully  maintained,  having 
been  banded  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion.  Ooe  of  them  prescribes  that  the  master 
of  horse,  or  postillion,  should  always  be  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  booted  and 
sparred,  with  whip  in  hand,  ready  to  conduct  his 
master  wherever.  State  exigencies  may  require 
his  presence. 

The  habit  of  dining  together  in  a public 
manner  was,  as  you  are  aware,  common  in  the 
religions  houses,  and  it  naturally  became  the 
rule  with  other  corporations,  snob  as  the  great 
trade  guilds,  which  were  the  foundation  of  our 
City  Companies.  It  was  likewise  the  fashion  of 
the  Court,  and  the  great  nobles  therefore  followed 
suite.  It  is  a distinctive  trait  of  Gothic,  as 
opposed  to  Latin  civilisation.  We  fonnd,  as  you 
may  remember,  no  traces  of  it  in  our  examina- 
tion  of  Fompeitan  and  Eoman  houses.  In  them, 
the  dining-rooms  or  triclinia  were  small,  and 
even  in  the  later  times  of  the  falling  Empire,  the 
object  of  the  Homan  host  was  the  fastidions  and 
elegant  enjoyment  of  the  few,  rather  than  a 
hospitality,  extended  to  a numerous  company, 
such  as  that  which  we  have  been  describing. 

It  will  readily  be  understood,  from  a considera- 
tion of  the  ordinary  life  of  Mediaeval  times,  why 
the  hall  was  so  important,  architecturally,  in 
our  great  bouses,  and  we  may  have  to  notice,  by 
and  by,  that  the  importance  of  the  hall  began 
to  wane  as  the  old  system  of  hospitality  came 
to  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  more  exclusive 
habits  of  modern  days.  The  hall  is  now,  as  we 
know,  an  appendage  only  to  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy,  and  forms  no  longer  a necessary  and 
integral  part  of  the  structure. 

In  passing  from  the  hall,  to  examine  the  other 
portions  of  the  Domestic  architecture  of  the 
fourteenth-century  manor-house,  mansion,  or 
palace,  we  naturally  come  first  to  the  chapel, 
which  was  seldom  far  from  the  hall,  and  often 
coDueoted  with  it,  by  means  of  a passage  or 
cloister.  The  architecture  of  the  chapel  was  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  ohurch-building  de- 
signs of  the  time.  The  east  window  bad  usually 
three,  and  occasionally  a greater  number  of 
lights,  in  contradistinction  to  the  dual  arrange- 
ment, typical  of  Domestic  work.  The  altar  was 
placed  beneath  the  window.  It  was  commonly 
of  stone,  and  was  sometimes  formed  of  a project- 
ing shelf  of  that  material,  and  furnished  with 
hangings.  The  usual  arrangements  of  piscina, 
eedilia,  and  a receptacle  for  plate,  are  generally 
provided. 

The  lord’s  seat,  or  “ pew,”  as  it  came  after- 
wards to  be  called,  is  often  on  an  upper  floor, 
looking  into  the  ohapel  from  a higher  level. 
Sometimes  a screen  divides  the  chapel  into  two 
parts,  leaving  the  eastern  space  the  whole  height 
of  the  room,  and  dividing  the  western  end  into 
two  heights,  in  which  case  the  lower  floor  was 
used  by  the  household,  and  the  upper  floor  by 
the  family.  In  important  cases  there  existed  an 
antechapel,  over  which  the  lord’s  pew  was  placed, 
and  this  arrangement  lasted  until  a late  period. 

The  chaplain  was,  wo  may  bo  sure,  an  im- 
portant person,  responsible,  to  a great  extent,  for 
the  manners  and  morals  of  the  household.  He 
was  at  hand  to  celebrate  Maas,  to  hear  confes- 
sion, to  say  grace,  and  even  to  read  at  meals, 
while  in  domestic  matters,  he  was  ready  to  take 
the  burden  from  his  lord’s  ahoulders,  until  he 
became,  in  after-times,  the  half-dependent,  half- 
boon-companion,  of  whom  Macaulay  has  drawn 
a not-too*fiattering*de6oription. 
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The  chapel  was  ordinarily  a room  in  tl 
house,  though,  sometimes,  it  occupied  a wing,  c 
tower,  aud  more  seldom  was  contained  in  a di) 
tached  building  in  the  quadrangle  or  courtyoMl 
Attached  to  it,  were  priests’  chambers  for  thj 
use  of  the  chaplain,  whether  resident  or  otherwise 
When  there  was  no  resident  chaplain,  the  chapii 
was  frequently  served  by  a friar,  from  a neigfcj 
bouring  monastery. 

The  parochial  clergy  looked  with  a certaii 
jealousy  on  private  chapels.  They  were  at  fire; 
a necessity,  from  the  state  of  the  country,  an. 
the  distance  apart  from  the  parish  churcbal 
but  as  the  latter  came  to  be  multiplied,  tht 
clergy  attached  to  them  not  unnaturally  wished 
see  the  neighbours  attend  their  own  ministry 
bions,  and  when  application  was  made  to  tbi 
monasteries  for  clerical  service,  the  old  an, 
never-dying  jealousy  between  the  regular  and  tbi 
parochial  clergy,  was  ever  ready  to  break  out.  , 

In  the  case  of  Crook  Hall,  Durham,  the  licenc; 
for  the  chapel  still  exists.  It  was  issued  by  thi; 
bishop,  and  in  order  to  maintain  his  power  c 
control,  it  required  renewal  from  year  to  yea[ 
Moreover,  certain  conditions  were  attached  to  thl; 
licence,  and  by  them  it  was  provided  that  tW 
chapel  was  for  private  use  only.  The  lord  ami 
his  family  were  not  to  absent  themselves  froi; 
their  parish  church,  but  must  attend  the  samci 
at  least  on  the  greater  festivals,  and  on  the  day  d 
dedication.  All  ofierings  were  also  to  be  inadi 
at  the  parish  church,  none  being  allowed  in  thu 
private  cbapelof  the  hall. 

The  room  over  the  western  end  of  the  chapfj 
was  often  connected  with  the  principal  ohambej 
It  had,  usually,  a fire-place,  and  could  be  shut  ov 
from  the  ohapel  by  curtains,  and  in  later  timet! 
by  casements,  so  that  it  might  be  used  for  pur 
poses  unconnected  with  the  chapel  or  with  Divim’ 
service.  It  has  been  called  the  Oriel,  or  Oriole 
a name  frequently  mentioned  in  the  records  c 
the  time,  but  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  whia 
some  doubt  has  existed. 

As  we  now  find  numerons  fireplaces  in  domests 
architecture,  the  chimneys  naturally  became  a 
important  feature  in  external  effect.  No  gtea 
changes  were  introduced  in  the  forms  of  the  fire 
places  themselves.  They  continued  tobe,  as  before 
corbelled  out  from  the  walls,  with  projeotinj 
hoods  above  them,  more  or  less  ornamentalli 
treated.  Such  fireplaces  are  found  in  privat' 
rooms,  and  in  halls  of  moderate  size.  In  thi 
larger  examples,  the  older  fashion  of  a centre 
fire  was  still  followed,  as  has  already  been  saic 
Externally,  the  greater  frequency  of  chimney 
led  the  builders  to  tax  their  ingenuity  as  ti 
their  forms.  The  older  shapes  of  sqoare  c 
cylindrical  shafts  became  more  varied  and  com 
plicated,  and  chimneys  were  grouped  togethei 
carved,  moulded,  or  otherwise  ornamentec 
Where  they  were  carried  up  singly,  they  wer 
frequently  made  octagonal  in  plan,  and  wer 
finished  iu  the  upper  part,  with  gablets,  battle 
ments,  and  conical  tops.  In  some  oases,  carviu) 
was  freely  introduced,  and  the  chimney  becam 
an  important  arcbiteotnral  detail,  and  continne< 
to  be  so,  until  Elizabethan  days. 

At  present  chimneys  are  one  of  the  architect' 
greatest  difficnlbiea  in  large  towns,  as  from  th 
way  in  which  buildings  of  different  heights  ar 
crowded  together,  and  from  the  general  use  c 
coal,  the  disposal  of  the  smoke  is  often  a probler 
not  easy  t.o  solve,  while  its  effect  on  our  archi 
tecture  is  deplorable.  Our  ancestors  appear  t 
have  been  free  from  these  troubles,  and  tbei 
records  do  not,  so  far  as  1 am  aware,  contain  an 
mention  of  the  profession  of  chimney  doctors. 

As  fireplaces  were  now  common,  the  ohambei 
had  anamonnt  of  comfort  not  previonsly  attaiue< 
and  the  bedrooms,  in  particular,  wei’e  much  ini 
proved,  both  in  structure  and  furniture.  As  t 
the  latter,  beds  and  canopies  were  provided,  an 
even  baths.  In  rare  cases,  carpets  for  the  floe 
began  to  appear,  and  there  was  a great  advanc 
in  elegance  and  luxury.  As  a consequenw 
probably,  of  these  changes,  iron  bars  and  bolt 
were  found  necessary  for  the  protection  of  dooi 
and  windows,  and  many  of  these  articles  ai 
very  elaborate  and  beautiful}  as,  for  examplt 
the  foliated  hinges,  often  covering  the  whol 
surface  of  the  door,  which  it  thus  protected  an 
ornamented  at  the  same  time.  Complicated  an 
well-designed  locks  and  bolts  were  also  adde( 
and  in  these  things,  and  in  griUes  for  window! 
the  English  workmen  showed  great  talent  an 
skill. 

While  the  family  rooms  were  gaining  in  in 
portance,  the  domestic  offices  naturally  becam 
sharerain  the  current  improvements.  In  tbetowei 
like  houses,  the  offices  were  either  included  in  tb 
central  building,  or  provided  for  in  wooden  shedj 
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which  could  be  abandoned  on  the  approach  of  an 
enemy.  In  the  more  ordinary  type  of  building, 
however,  the  kitchen,  surrounded  by  ita  neces- 
sary  adjnncts,  was  a separate  struotare,  and 
formed  one,  or  even  two,  sides  of  the  quadrangle. 
The  offices  were  necessarily  extensive,  for  there 
were  no  purveyors  to  bring  food  to  the  door, 
and  everything  was  provided  from  the  estate. 
Corn  had  to  be  ground,  and  made  into  bread; 
meat  to  be  killed,  as  well  as  cooked;  and  farm- 
yards, stables,  pigstyes,  &c..  had  all  to  be 
arranged. 

The_  famous  abbot’s  ;kitchen  at  Glastonbury 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  spaoionsness,  and 
even  of  the  architectural  magnificence,  which 
the  Medizeval  kitchen  could  assume ; and  the 
abbot’s  kitchen  at  Durham  is  little  inferior  to  it, 
and  is  of  an  earlier  date.  In  the  latter  example, 
the  fireplaces  are  placed  round  the  .walls  of  the 
interior,  which  is  octangular  on  plan,  and  groined 
with  stone.  There  is  a central  opening  in  the 
roof  for  ventilation.  In  large  houses  there  were 
two  or  more  kitchens,  as  there  were  also  great 
and  small  halls,  and  in  cases  of  exceptional 
magnificence  of  hospitality,  the  kitchens  were 
supplemented  by  temporary  structures,  and  even 
by  cooking  in  the  open  air.  In  connexion  with 
the  kitchen  were  the  buttery  and  pantry, 
generally  near  to  the  hall,  as  may  be  seen  in 
examples  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere. 

The  principal  domestic  arrangements  having 
now  been  glanced  at,  it  only  remains  to  point  out 
the  changes  which  had  arisen  in  the  architecture 
of  the  period,  some  of  which  have  beeu  already 
indicated.  These  changes,  as  I have  before 
explained,  apply  more  or  less  to  all  buildings. 
The  separation  of  domestic  and  church  arohi. 
teoture  is  a modern  device,  and  belongs  to  an 
unprogresaive  age  in  architecture.  In  Medimval 
times  no  one  doubted  the  excellence  of  the  style 
of  the  day,  and,  as  a conseqnence,  there  was  no 
hesitation  in  applying  it  to  all  buildings,  what- 
ever their  purpose.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  what 
were  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  architecture 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Although  it  is  convenient  to  retain  the  names 
which  Eickman  and  others  have  adopted  for  the 
dflffeting  styles  of  Gothio  in  this  country,  we 
must  admit  that  the  title  of  Decorated  is  some- 
what misleading.  It  may,  perhaps,  admit  of 
some  justification  if  we  consider  isolated  details, 
bnt  as  regards  arohiteotural  decoration,  whether 
of  the  mass,  or  of  the  ornaments  of  a building, 
there  was  little  to  add  to  the  perfection  of  many 
of  the  monuments  of  the  preceding  century,  as 
you  may  see  in  the  cases  of  Salisbury  and  Lin. 
coin,  to  which  I have  before  referred.  More- 
over,  if  surface  decoration  be  considered,  we 
find  admirable  examples  in  earlier  times,  in  the 
richly-carved Norman  doorways.  Insuoh  cases, 
the  execution  is  rude,  and  the  architect  relied 
for  effect  on  the  decorated  aspect  of  the  mass, 
with  its  concentric  rings  of  enriched  monldinga. 

Closely  allied  with  the  Byzantine,  and  the 
Continental  Romanesque  schools,  those  elaborate 
doorways  foreshadow  the  principles  on  which 
the  architects  of  successive  centuries  worked, 
more  especially  in  France,  where  the  passion  for 
deeply-recessed  and  highly-ornamented  portals 
was  always  more  strongly  pronounced  than  in 
our  own  country.  With  us,  such  doorways  were 
perhaps  at  their  best  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  jambs  were  ornamented  with  numerous 
shafts,  having  carved  capitals,  and  well-moulded 
bases,  while  the  mouldings  above  were  beanti- 
fnlly  carved,  the  sculpture  being  in  many  respects 
more  imitative  of  nature,  and  natural  objects, 
than  it  had  been  in  Early  English  examples. 
There  was,  however,  little  of  that  direct  imita- 
tion of  such  things,  which  some  extol  as  the  per* 
feotioQ  of  art,  and  desire  to  see  in  our  works  of 
to-day ; for  the  Ifedimval  architects  knew  too 
well  that  arohiteotore  is  a oonventional  art,  to 
fall  into  snoh  snares. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
dogtooth  ornament  may  serve  as  a distinguishing 
mark,  and  wo  now  find  a similar  test  detail  in 
the  ball-flower,  used  freely  in  what  is  called 
Deborated  work.  We  find  it  in  arches,  cornices, 
TOrbels,  and  windows,  either  in  its  simplest 
form,  or  highly  enriched,  and  with  connecting 
stems,  or  bands  of  foliage.  In  the  great 
examples  of  French  doorways,  the  love  of  detail 
has  perhaps  somewhat  overpowered  that  law 
of  common  sense  to  which  architecture  must 
bow,  for  when  we  approach  one  of  them,  as,  for 
example,  the  weBtern  doorways  of  Rheims  or 
Amiens  cathedrals,  it  is  found  that  the  exceeding 
richness,  which  captivates  at  a distance,  is  to  a 
great  extent  due  to  the  introdnction  of  niches, 
figures,  and  canopies  following  the  curve  of  the 
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arch,  an  arrangement  apt  to  cause  uncomfortable 
reflootions,  as  to  what  may  possibly  happen  to 
figures,  placed  in  such  a position  of  unstable 
equilibrium. 

We  have  examples  of  this  mode  of  decoration 
at  home,  bnt  in  most  cases,  with  us,  the  niches 
and  figures  are  on  a smaller  scale  than  in  the 
French  examples,  and  are  suggestive  rather  of  a 
moulding  enriched,  than  of  any  constructional 
difficulty,  or  extravagance. 

In  tracing  the  variations  of  Medimval  styles, 
we  do  not  expect  to  find  any  startling  novelties  ; 
the  workmen  knew  bnt  one  manner  of  working, 
and  though  a gradual  change  or  improvement 
grew  up,  as  it  were,  under  their  hands,  they 
were  not  troubled  by  any  outcry  for  a new  style. 
It  thus  happens,  that  in  Decorated  work,  the 
general  forma  of  arches  and  doorways  are  little 
altered  from  thosewhich  were  previously  adopted, 
and  it  is  chiefly  in  details  that  any  change  be- 
came felt.  At  first  the  dogtooth  was  used  in 
connexion  with  the  ballflower,  afterwards  it  gave 
way  to  a carved  flower  or  patera,  of  four  leaves, 
based  evidently  on  the  old  design.  The  mould, 
ings  became,  at  the  same  time,  bolder  in  section 
and  of  larger  size,  while  retaining  much  of  the 
general  character  of  the  preceding  style. 

The  columns,  which,  in  small  and  unimpor- 
tant  works,  are  circular  or  octagonal  on  plan, 
continued  in  the  cathedrals  and  groat  churches  ' 
to  be  designed  in  clusters ; but  the  shafts  of 
such  clustered  columns  were  more  essentially  a 
part  of  the  structure  than  had  been  formerly 
the  case.  Thus,  in  some  fine  examples,  as  at 
Exeter  Cathedral,  the  effect  of  tho  pier  with  its  ' 
clustered  shafts  is  that  of  one  massive  column, 
enriched  by  vertical  mouldings;  while,  in  the 
choir  at  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  see  separate  shafts  gathered  around  a large 
central  colnmn,  which  latter  is  obviously  the 
support  relied  upon  to  sustain  the  suporstmo- 
tare. 

There  is  little  doubt,  I think,  that  the  fonr- 
teenth  century  manner  is  that  which  is  most 
consonant  with  sound  principles.  However 
beautiful  the  clusters  of  separate  columns  may  be, 
in  themselves,  there  is  an  anomaly  in  dividing 
vertically,  a pier  which  has  to  support  a great 
weight,  and  there  is  a further  constrnctiooal 
disadvantage  in  building  such  a pier  of  different 
materials,  as  marble  and  stone,  which  vary  in 
their  hardness,  and  power  to  support  superin- 
onmbent  weight. 

In  the  piers  which  were  in  use  in  the 
Decorated  period,  this  feeling  would  seem  to 
have  had  its  weight,  as  the  cases  of  applied 
columns  were  rare,  with  exceptions,  in  the 
case  of  such  details  as  wall  arcades,  and  the 
shafts  were,  as  a rule,  an  integral  part  of  the 
struotare,  and  worked  out  of  the  same  stone  os 
the  mouldings.  We  miss  also  the  free  appli. 
cation  of  the  single  shaft,  as  seen,  for  example, 
in  windows,  such  as  those  at  the  Temple  Church, 
London,  where  the  inner  arches  of  tUe  windows 
are  carried  on  single  shafts. 

In  the  Decorated  window,  the  shaft  was 
rednced  in  importance,  and  became,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  piers,  a part  of  the  actnal  construe- 
tion.  Not  that  it  disappeared,  although  many 
windows  were  designed  without  it.  The  shaft, 
with  its  capital  and  base,  was  too  beautifal  a 
detail  to  be  readily  laid  aside,  and  we  conse- 
quently find  that  it  was  abundantly  employed  in 
piers,  ranllions,  jambs,  and  niches,  subject,  in 
most  cases,  to  the  modifications  to  which  I have 
referred. 

I have  already  noticed  the  development  of 
windows  and  window  tracery  ; but  a few  words  of 
further  reference  to  this  subject  may  perhaps  be 
useful.  Apowerfol  influence  nn  this  development 
was  fonnd  in  the  improvement  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass,  and  the  consequent  introdnction 
of  coloured  windows.  How  powerful  this  influ. 
ence  became  we  may  see,  by  the  examples  of  the 
great  churches  of  France,  the  country  which  took 
the  lead  in  the  matter.  Here,  we  find  the  win- 
dows  growing  in  size  and  numbers,  until  solidity 
of  construction  appeared  to  be  seriously  jeopar- 
dised.  Exaggerated  clearstories  became  masses 
of  painted  glass,  with  acantity  divisions  of  stone 
bars,  and  stability  was  provided  for,  not  always 
satisfactorily,  by  the  hidden  expedients  of  but- 
tresses,  flying,  and  otherwise. 

In  England,  our  architects  steered  clear,  for  the 
most  part,  of  this  exaggeration,  although  wo  are 
not  without  examples  of  the  application  of  the 
same  ideas,  as  at  Gloucester  Cathedral  in  the 
great  east  window,  which,  however,  belongs  to  a 
later  date  than  that  which  wo  have  now  under 
review. 

The  Decorated  windows  were  features  of 
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great  importance  in  the  architecture  of 
the  time.  Beginning  with  the  simple  arches, 
trefoils,  &o.,  inherited  from  the  previous  era, 
the  window  traoery  became  more  elaborate,  and 
gave  opportunitiee  for  complicated  design.  This 
reached  its  climax  in  the  flowing  or  Flamboyant 
style,  which  is  probably  the  most  ingenious 
manner  of  filling  an  arched  window-opening  that 
has  ever  been  devised.  This  tracery  has,  how- 
ever, the  defect  of  appearing  too  clearly  as  con- 
structed ornament,  rather_than  ornamented  con- 
struction, and  there;  was  ever  a tendency  to 
allow  the  fancy  to  run  riot,  and  to  set  the  dic- 
tates of  good  sense  at  defianco,  by  the  adoption 
of  forms  remarkable  ratherjfor  their  quaintness 
and  fantastic  appearance,  than  for  beanty  of 
form  and  propriety  of  detail. 

The  well-known  Jesse  window  at  Dorchester, 
in  Oxfordshire,  is  an  illustration  of  my  meaning 
in  this  respect.  In  it,  the  constructional  require- 
ments are  sacrificed  to  an  exuberance  of  detail, 
which  being  placed  against  the  light,  is  in  an 
unfavourable  position,  and  one,  moreover,  which 
is  unnecessary,  on  artistic  grounds,  because  the 
same  story  might  have  been  told  better  by 
sculpture,  applied  in  other  parts  of  the  building. 
For  examples  of  flowing  tracei’yof  a more  self- 
restrained  description,  I may  refer  you  to  the 
east  window  at  Carlisle,  and  the  gi'eat  west 
window  of  York  Minster. 

While  admitting  the  ingennif-y  and  often  beauty 
of  such  designs,  I,  for  one,  cannot  but  regard 
with  greater  ad  miration  the  noble  simplicity,  and 
striking  solidity  of  the  lancet  form,  especially 
when  enriched  with  the  shafts  and  beautiful 
mouldings  of  Early  English  art.  The  recoil  from 
the  flowing  lines  of  the  great  window-heads  led 
directly  to  the  introduction  of  the  vertical  lines, 
which  marked  the  next  period  of  so-called  Per- 
pendicnlar  architecture. 

I do  not  propose  to  trouble  yon,  as  I have  said 
before,  with  all  the  minor  details  of  differences 
between  the  styles,  but  I have, I hope,  said  enough 
to  enable  those  of  you  who  are  not  architeots  to 
disfcingnish  between  them.  It  only  remains, 
therefore,  to  sum  up  the  facts  which  we  have 
aEcertained  to  bear  upon  the  domestic  architec- 
tnre  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

We  find,  in  the  first  place,  a considerable  ad- 
vanoe  in  tho  requirements  of  social  life,  leading, 
as  a direct  consequence,  to  an  increased  develop- 
ment of  architecture.  Such  development  was 
found  to  consist,  to  a great  extent,  in  tho  addi- 
tion  of  extra  features  to  the  time-honoured  types, 
a mode  of  proceeding  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  genius  of  the  English  people. 

Further,  it  has  appeared  that,  in  early  times, 
as  at  the  present  day,  the  country  was  the 
natnral  home  of  the  English  gentleman,  who 
delighted  to  expand  his  resources  there,  in  the 
improvement  of  his  estate,  and  the  exercise  of  a 
bonnteous  ho-^pitnlity  ; rather  than  to  crowd  into 
cities,  and  to  vie  in  magnificence  with  his  foreign 
contemporaries.  We  have  farther  concluded 
that  our  architecture  was  controlled  by  circum- 
stances of  position,  by  the  materials  attainable, 
by  the  state  of  the  country  as  regards  security, 
and  by  other  simitar  external  considerations. 

Suhjeob  to  these  limitations,  the  architecture 
was  reasonable,  beauty  was  realised,  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  convenience,  as  then  under- 
stood; and  any  object  sought  to  be  attained 
was  attempted  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
way.  It  is  our  task,  gentlemen,  both  of  honour 
and  diffionlty,  to  seek  to  apply  similar  principles 
to  the  architeoture  of  to-day. 


SOCIETY  OF  LADY  ARTISTS. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  reconcile  the  existence 
of  a special  exhibition  of  Lady  Artists  with  some 
of  the  views  that  are  freely  circulated  now  as  to 
the  equal  position  and  powers  of  women  as  com- 
pared with  men.  We  hear  it  frequently  urged 
that  women  only  require  the  recognition  and  op. 
portunity  granted  to  the  other  sex  to  show  them- 
selves their  equals  in  science  and  art.  Bub  an  ex- 
hibition  for  the  works  of  ladies  alone  can  only  be 
established  for  one  of  two  reasons ; either  to  prove 
the  snperiority  of  lady  artists  to  others,  or  as  an 
indication  that  they  wish  to  be  judged, — and 
only  claim  to  be  judged,  by  a different  standard 
from  that  which  is  assnmed  in  judging  of  the 
works  of  artists  of  the  other  sex,  or  of  exhibi- 
tions in  which  lady  exhibitors  occupy  common 
ground  with  the  rest.  The  first  assumption  we 
can  hardly  suppose  to  be  the  fact,  and  we  mneb 
therefore  conclude  the  second  to  hold  good,  that 
the  ladies  _iwi6h  to  be  judged  by  a standard  of 
their  own.  That  this  is  the  feeling  would  be 
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naturally  conolnded  from  the  fact  that  those 
ladies  whose  powers  enable  them  to  compete 
BDCCesflfally  on  equal  terms  in  the  leading  mis- 
cellaneons  exhibitions  do  not  for  the  most  part 
think  it  worth  while  to  send  their  best  works  here. 
Miss  E.  Thompeon,  who  can  almost  command 
her  position  at  the  Academy,  is  represented  in 
Great  Marlborongh.street  by  some  little  things 
which  are  assuredly  not  adequate  to  her  re- 
pate  ; Miss  Starr,  also  an  Academy  exhibitor  of 
some  power  and  with  promise  of  more,  sends  a 
head  which  is  very  pleasing  and  shows  much 
feeling,  but  is  hardly  what  she  would  wish  to  be 
judged  by.  While  admiring  the  head,  by  the 
way,  we  must  protest  against  accepting  it  as  in 
any  way  a representation  of  “ Miranda,”  and 
suspect  it  has  been  painted  as  a study  and  then 
named, — a practice  rather  too  common. 

Looking  at  the  exhibition  from  this  special 
point  of  view,  it  is  a very  good  one,  and  per- 
haps  would  surprise  some  who  are  not  aware  of 
the  extent  and  variety  of  the  talent  which  ladies 
are  spending  upon  this  branch  of  art.  Madame 
BissobofE’s  broad  and  finely  felt  work,  ‘‘The 
First  Kiss  ” (61),  would  be  sure  of  an  honourable 
place  in  any  exhibition.room ; it  is  not  here  ex- 
hibited, we  think,  for  the  first  time.  Her  sister, 
Mies  Louise  Swift,  contributes  one  or  two  works 
of  exceptional  merit  and  power  in  their  kind  5 
the  painting  of  four  dogs  gazing,  in  various 
phases  of  excitement,  “After  a Lark”  (270),  io 
as  remarkable  for  the  spirit  and  truthfulness 
with  which  each  animal  is  represented  as  for 
the  carefully  studied  diversity  of  character  and 
action  in  the  gronp;  and  her  terrier  in  “An 
Anxious  Moment”  (301)  of  excitement  over  the 
intended  destruotion  of  a dragon-fiy  is  perhaps 
still  better.  Mrs.  Ward’s  painting  of  an  “Incident 
in  the  Childhood  of  the  Old  Pretender”  (595), 
was  previously  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  is  well  known ; her  friends  will  not  fail  to 
notice  that  the  artistic  associations  with  the 
family  name  are  likely  to  be  carried  on  by  two 
other  ladies  who  exhibit  here, — Miss  Flora  and 
Miss  Eva  Ward, — of  whose  two  works,  281  and 
301,  respectively,  the  last-named,  ‘‘A  Frost 
at  Last,”  pleases  us  most.  Miss  Hilda  Montalba 
sends  a charming  combination  of  figures  and 
landscape  under  the  title  “ Early  Spring  ” (261)  ; 
which  also  we  seem  to  have  seen  before,  how- 
ever. Mrs.  Marrable  is  a very  industrious  and 
able  contributor  of  a large  number  of  drawings, 
of  which  “Ober  Pontresina”  (410)  and  “ Lago 
Maggiore  ” (488)  are  much  the  best  and  broadest 
in  style  of  her  landscapes,  some  of  which, 
although  showing  a practised  and  ready  hand, 
seem  a little  too  much  coloured  according  to 
rule.  Among  the  works  which  have  most 
speciality  of  style  and  treatment  are  Miss 
Walker’s  “Interiors  in  the  Roman  Campagna” 
(232,  339,  345),  in  which  the  influence  of  French 
art  is  evident,  but  the  artist  has  original  power. 
“ Castle  on  the  Batiks  of  a Stream”  (238),  by 
Miss  Kirsohner,  and  Miss  Assenbaum’s  " Still 
Leben”  (385),  are  works  of  some  force  and  in- 
dividuality,  qualities  to  be  noted,  since  force  is 
rather  what  is  wanting  in  the  average  character 
of  the  exhibition.  It  is  to  be  seen,  however,  in 
Miss  Cbadband’s  small  woik  “Tribulation  in 
Time  of  War”  (661).  and  in  the  drawings  that 
bear  the  name  of  Mias  Marian  Crofc,  who  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  original  and  gifted 
among  the  members;  we  especially  notice  “ Old 
Cottage,  Ringmer  ” (165)  and  “ Old  Eastbonrne  " 
(464).  Miss  Kate  Greenaway’s  “ Little  Walnut 
Girl  ” (426)  is  an  admirable  and  oonecientiously 
truthful  study  of  real  life  and  obaraoter,  quite 
free  from  the  mere  “ prettiness”  which  is  too 
often  (may  we  be  pardoned  for  saying  it  ?)  a 
besetting  sin  of  lady  artists.  Among  others  we 
notice  Miss  Hine’s  “ Schoolfellows  (98),  Miss 
Marian  Edwards’s  “Ellin’s  Farm,  Rudgwick” 
(128),  Mrs.  Heath’s  " On  the  Derwent”  (127), 
Miss  Belford’a  ” Wellook’s  Mill  ” and  Miss  Part- 
ridge’s  “Old  Lowestoft”  (138,  139),  Miss 

Margaret  Rayner’s  “ Ancient  Drinking-Fountain 
at  Ludlow”  (178),  Miss  Deakin’s  “Rough 
Weather  in  the  Grouse  Season”  (193),  Mrs. 
Alma  Tadema’s  “ Fountain  in  the  Villa  Bor- 
ghese”  (289),  Miss  Ellen  Partridge’s  “Breton 
Peasant”  (323,  a life-size  head),  Miss  Powell’s 
“ Columnar  Granite”  (407),  and  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Lowther’s  “ Oaks  at  Amphill  Park,”  a fine 
broadly-treated  water-colour  study.  MissEley’s 
old  violoncello-player  “ Tuning-up  " (198)  is  very 
clever  and  thoroughly  studied  in  regard  both  to 
expression  and  accessories ; and  Miss  West- 
brook’s “Ethel”  (439)  is  a very  pretty  study, 
with  some  distinctive  quality  of  colour.  Among 
the  smaller  and  slighter  works  are  many  of  true 
artistic  feeling,  enough  to  spend  some  time  over. 
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THE  WILLIAM  SMITH  COLLECTION 
AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

The  collection  of  drawings  liberally  bequeathed 
by  the  late  Mr.  William  Smith,  P.S.A.,  to  the 
Sooth  Kensington  Museum,  and  now  open  to  the 
public  in  one  of  the  picture  galleries  there,  is 
one  of  some  historical  as  well  as  artistic  interest. 
It  includes,  that  is  to  say,  specimens  of  a style 
and  date  in  water-colour  art  which,  though  we 
maynotnow  oonsider  them  of  the  highest  artistic 
value,  represent  a phase  of  the  art  which  was 
important  in  its  day,  and  has  a claim  to  repre- 
sentation  in  our  national  oolleotions.  Into  this 
category  come  suob  drawings  as  those  by  Edridge, 
of  which  several  are  to  be  seen  ; the  style  wonld 
be  called  very  weak  and  conventional  now,  but 
it  is  only  by  comparison  with  such  work  that  we 
estimate  the  progress,  in  manipulation  at  all 
events,  which  has  been  made  in  modern  water- 
colour. The  specimens  by  Varloy  and  Girtin 
are  very  valuable,  as  the  Kensington  Mnseum  is 
nob  very  riob  in  these  at  present;  and  there  are 
some  exceptionally  good  specimens  of  Pi’out. 
Another  kind  of  historical  interest  attaches  to 
some  drawings  which,  in  addition  to  artistic 
excellence,  have  the  recommendation  of  being 
records  of  what  has  now  passed  away,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  picturesque  of  architecture. 
Pyne's  drawing  of  “ Taking  Down  the  Houses  on 
Old  London  Bridge”  is  a very  fine  and  effective 
work  in  itself,  and  shows  vividly  the  old-fashioned 
pieburesqaenesB  of  that  dear,  old,  dangerous,  in- 
convenient structure,  one  of  our  last  and  longest 
preserved  links  of  connexion  with  the  days 
of  picturesque  and  romantic  architeotnre, 
in  that  golden  age  when  sanitary  laws  and 
regulations  were  not,  and  no  practical  considera- 
tions or  prosaic  limitations  of  Building  Acts 
fettered  the  free  taste  of  the  architect  in  the 
indulgence  of  his  fancies.  Stanfield’s  small  and 
exquisitely-toned  and  finished  little  drawing  of 
Waterloo  Bridge,  or  rather  its  junction  with  the 
shore  as  seen  from  the  water,  is  another  inte- 
resting reminiscence,  now  that  what  was  then 
water  is  dry  land,  and  serves  to  remind  us  bow 
much  more  picturesque  and  suitable  to  the  situa- 
tion the  archway  and  steep  stone  stairs  appeared 
when  they  ascended  direct  from  the  water,  than 
now  when  they  ascend  from  a flagged  footway. 
Heavy  as  the  bridge  is,  in  fact,  this  portion  was 
well  designed  for  its  situation,  and  loses  by  the 
change.  There  are  some  other  interesting  archi- 
tectural views,  some  looking  truthful,  some  we 
should  say  manifestly  the  reverse,  such  as  the 
drawing,  by  Mr.  Warren,  of  the  Rook  Fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mersey  (Cheshire  side),  which  the 
artist  must  have  invented  himself,  for  it  has  not 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  real  structure. 
There  is  a very  fine  specimen  of  Cotman’s  “The 
Mouth  of  the  Thames,”  with  that  dirty  brown 
tone  in  the  water  which  he  used  with  suoh  effect 
nnder  an  ultramarine  sky,  and  which  we  should 
conjecture  he  derived  from  his  Yarmouth  studies 
of  sea  water  over  extensive  shallows  and  sand- 
banks. 

There  is  a collection  of  books  also  bequeathed 
by  Mr.  Smith  to  the  Art  Library,  including 
Vasari’s  lives,  and  other  works  of  recognised 
standing  and  value  in  arb-literature. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tute on  Monday  evening  last,  the  president,  Mr. 
Charles  Barry,  in  the  chair,  the  following  gen. 
tlemen  were  balloted  for  and  duly  elected, 
viz.:— As  Fellows:  Mr.  E.  H.  Burnell,  of  Bed- 
ford.row;  Mr.  G.  T.  Hine,  of  Nottingham; 
Mr.  G.  T.  Redmayne,  of  Manchester;  and  Mr. 
James  Stevens,  also  of  Manchester.  As  Asso- 
dates:  Mr.  G.  H.  Bibby,  of  Manchester;  and 
Mr.  F.  Wheeler,  of  Qneen  Viotoria-street. 

The  President  called  attention  to  an  anto. 
graph  letter  which  had  been  received  from 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  was  written 
to  the  Institute  under  the  following  circam- 
stances.  Sir  Francis  Grant,  as  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  bad  suggested  to  his  Royal 
Highness  that  if  he  would  write  an  autograph 
letter  to  the  Academy  inviting  its  members 
to  become  exhibitors  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion  of  1878,  it  would  materially  strengthen  his 
(Sir  Francis’s)  bands  in  the  matter.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute,  feeling  that  the  architects 
ought  not  to  be  behindhand  any  more  than  the 
painters,  had  asked  the  Prince  to  write  a similar 
letter  to  the  Institute,  being  assured  that  such 
a letter  would  very  much  stimulate  the  members 
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to  exert  themselves,  in  view  of  the  great  persona 
interest  which  his  Royal  Highness  was  taking  ii 
reference  to  the  Exhibition.  The  letter,  whiol 
the  President  said  wonld  of  course  be  preservec 
in  the  archives  of  the  Institnte,  was  as  follows:— 
" Marlborough  House,  Pall-mall,  S.W. 

7th  March,  1877. 

8ib,— is  President  of  the  Royal  Commission  for  thi 
Universal  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Paris  next  year,  I an 
anxious  to  take  every  measure  to  make  such  an  Exhibi 
tion  of  Architectural  Drawings  as  will  do  honour  to  the' 
architects  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  furtherance  of  this  object  I beg  you  to  have  th(i 
goodness  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  members  of  th< 
Institute  of  British  Architects  the  importance  which  1 
attach  to  their  co-operation  in  this  matter. 

I have  requested  Mr,  P.  CunlifFe  Otven,  the  secretan; 
of  the  Commission,  to  furnish  'you  with  any  particulars 
you  may  require,  and  to  him  all  applications  for  regulal 
lions  and  for  information  should  be  addressed.  f 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  1 
(Signed)  Albert  Edwabd, 

President  of  the  Royal  Commission  for  1 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878.  | 

Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  ! 

President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architecte.  ] 

The  President  announced  that,  with  respeo'ij 
to  the  special  meetings  recently  held  for  th«l 
purpose  of  considering  the  report  of  the  Comj 
mittee  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Institute,  thd 
report  of  the  committee  had  been  sabstantiallj 
adopted,  together  with  the  new  bye-laws,  whicl 
had  now  virtually  become  law.  The  Couuci 
had,  however,  had  under  consideration  wbethei 
it  wonld  be  advisable  that  the  whole  of  the  bye 
laws  should  come  into  practical  operation  a’ 
onoe,  even  though  legally  they  wonld  do  sc^ 
The  Council  had  determined  that  the  new  bye.j 
laws  rendering  it  obligatory  upon  future  can.| 
didates  for  membership  to  obtain  fonr-fifths  O' 
the  votes  of  Fellows  present  to  ensure  then 
eleotion,  &c.,  should  come  into  operation  hence 
forth;  but  it  was  nob  deemed  advisable  that  tht 
new  regulations  with  regard  to  sessional  paperi 
and  discussions  thereon*  should  take  effect  unti. 
the  commencement  of  next  session. 

The  President  said  he  had  no  doubt  the  memi 
hers  wonld  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  portrait  Oi 
the  late  President  (Sir  Geo.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.) 
had  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  George  Richmond 
R.A,,  who,  as  an  old  personal  friend  of  Sii 
Gilbert’s,  would  doubtless  make  the  work  i; 
labour  of  love. 

The  President  also  annoonced  that  the  visi 
of  members  to  the  British  Museum  to  see  th 
remains  brought  over  by  Mr.  Wood  of  the  Tempi: 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus  (which  visit  was  suggestet 
by  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton  during  the  discussion  01 
Mr.  Wood’s  paper  recently  read  before  th* 
Institute)  would  take  place  in  a few  weekd 
time.  Due  notice  of  the  date  fixed  upon  wo'ulc 
be  annonneed  to  the  members  by  means  of  th: 
“ notice  papers.” 

It  was  further  announced  by  the  Presiden 
that  the  Council  and*a  number  of  London  mem 
bers  of  the  Institute,  having  taken  into  con 
sideration  the  suggestions  made  in  the  repor 
of  the  Improvement  Committee  as  to  the  ad 
visability  of  refitting  or  remodelling  the  roomi 
of  the  Institute,  towards  the  cost  of  which  scheme 
the  increased  subscription  of  country  memberi 
might  be  partly  applied,  felt  that  it  was  inenm 
bent  on  London  members  to  contribute  theii 
share  towards  the  same  object.  With  this  view 
a subaoription  list  had  been  opened,  and  contri 
butions  to  the  amount  of  2501.  had  already  beer 
promised.  The  Council  were  sanguine  that  th< 
amount  would  be  increased  to  at  least  1,0003 
before  the  Hat  closed. 

With  respect  to  the  Commission  on  Copyright 
now  holding  its  sittings,  the  President  announcec 
that  the  Council,  having  addressed  a letter  to  th( 
Commissioners,  suggesting  that  arohiteots  hat 
some  right  to  be  heard  on  the  question  of  copy 
right  as  affecting  architectural  designs,  a replj 
was  received,  stating  that  the  Commissioner! 
would  be  glad  to  hear  anything  that  architect! 
had  to  say,  whereupon  the  Council  had  deputec 
him  (the  president)  to  attend  and  give  evidence 
He  had  done  so,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  ant 
had  made  the  strongest  stand  he  could  for  th( 
rights  of  arohiteots.  The  evidence  which  hi 
gave,  together  with  the  questions  he  was  askec 
and  the  answers  which  he  gave  to  them,  weri 
now  in  print ; but,  until  the  labours  of  the  Com 
missiooers  were  completed  they  were  deemed  b 

* It  has  been  decided  that  in  future  every  paper  reai 
at  the  Institute  shall  be  printed  and  circulated^ among  th' 
memberB  generally  before  it  is  discussed.  It  is  propose! 
to  devote  the  first  half  of  every  ordinary  general  njeetinj 
to  a discussion  on  the  paper  read  at  the  previons  meeting 
and  to  let  the  rest  of  the  time  be  occupied  by  the  rea^nj 
of  the  paper  which  is  to  be  discussed  at  the  next  meeting 
By  this  means  it  is  thought  that  all  delays  in  publicatioi 
will  be  avoided,  and  that  members  will  come  prepared  will 
definite  opinions  on  the  subject  under  consideration,  am 
so  enhance  the  value  and  importance  of  the  discussions. 
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be  private.  At  the  same  time,  a printed  copy 
was  in  the  bands  of  the  secretary  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  could  be  seen  by  those  members  who 
were  particularly  interested  in  the  matter. 

Among  the  donations  to  the  library  was  a 
parcel  of  thirty-eight  volumes  given  by  Mr. 
Hardwick,  this  being  his  second  donation  of 
the  kind.  Many  of  the  books  included  in  the 
gift  bad  long  been  wanted,  and  some  of  them 
were  duplicate  copies.  Mr.  Hansard,  in  reference 
to  this  matter,  urged  other  members  of  the 
Institute  to  present  duplicate  copies  of  any  arohi- 
teotural  works  they  might  possess,  in  order  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  a lending-library. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  then  read  a short  biographical 
sketch  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  Talbot  Bury,  V.P., 
whose  career  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the 
Builder  (p.  205,  ante). 

Mr.  Dollman,  who  was  called  upon  by  the 
chairman,  said  he  believed  he  was  now,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Ferrey,  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
five  pupils  of  Pugin  who  had  followed  the 
architectural  profession.  As  an  old  friend  and 
fellow-pupil  of  the  late  Mr.  Talbot  Bury,  he  could 
only  say  how  mnch  he  regretted  the  loss  which 
his  friends  and  the  profession  had  snstained. 

The  Chairman  said  the  best  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  due  to  Mr.  Wyatt  for  the  loving 
care  with  which  he  bad  endeavoured  to  place 
their  deceased  friend's  merits  before  them.  He 
(the  chairman)  felt  it  due  to  himself  to  say  what 
a great  loss  the  Institute  bad  snstained  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Bury,  who  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent only  last  year.  Since  he  had  been  in  office 
he  bad  been  of  most  essential  service,  especially 
as  a member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Improve- 
ment  of  the  Institute,  in  whose  proceedings  be 
took  the  most  lively  interest,  and  with  whose 
report  he  most  fully  concurred.  He  oonld  not  but 
feel  that  Mr.  Bury’s  devotion  to  his  duty  on  that 
committee,  neceagitatiog  his  coming  out  in  some- 
what inclement  weather  while  in  ill-health,  had 
hastened  his  end, 

Mr.  R.  Herbert  Carpenter  then  read  a paper 
“On  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  Sher- 
borne, with  Notes  on  the  Restoration  of  its 
Church,”  an  abstract  of  which,  together  with 
the  brief  discussion  which  ensued,  will  be  given 
in  our  next. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  ordinary 
general  meeting  would  be  held  on  Monday,  the 
9th  of  April,  when  a paper,  entitled  “ Notes 
respecting  some  of  the  Condemned  City 
Churches,”  prepared  by  a Snb. committee  ap- 
pointed  by  the  ” Committee  for  the  Conservation 
of  Monuments, ” will  be  read. 


EXHIBITION  OP  THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 

It  is  the  practice  to  preface  the  catalogue  of 
the  Exhibition  with  a quotation,  ardentia  verba. 
The  quotation  this  year  (of  which  the  nbiquitous 
“ Smith”  is  the  author)  is  as  follows:  — 

“We  are  struck  with  aiimiration  almost  amounting  to 
awe,  when  we  contemplate  a grand  paioting,  a fine  statue 
or  a noble  building,  and  feel  a pfide  in  our  species  when  we 
term  th'-m  the  noblest  productions  of  human  art.  But 
such  ohj-ota  have  a still  more  sanctifying  effect  if  we  suffer 
them  to  raise  our  thought  to  Him  who  made  the  artist.” 

What,  then,  is  a truly  great  work  of  art  ? It 
is  something  more  than  a mere  specimen  of 
manipulative  dexterity  : it  is  the  visible  expres- 
sion of  inward  emotions,  the  manifestation,  in  a 
material  form,  of  the  intelleotnal  appreciation  of 
the  Beautifnl.  The  work  of  the  true  artist  is  bnt  a 
hnmble  reflex  of  the  creations  of  invisible  power ; 
in  producing  it  he  ascends  from  the  effect  to  the 
cause.  He  uses  the  power  he  has  acquired  to 
give  expression  to  his  deepest  thoughts  and  his 
most  subtle  imaginings.  He  imparts  to  physical 
beauty  an  intelleotnal  beauty,  which  alone 
satiefies  the  intelligence.  He  interprets  the 
spiritual  light  thrown  npon  inanimate  nature 
with  feelings  of  delight  far  removed  from  what 
would  ensue  from  mere  mechanical  drudgery. 
The  phenomena  of  natore  are  ever  varied,  and 
their  effect  upon  man  is  the  greater  on  that 
account.  The  feeling  of  uncertainty,  the  know- 
ledge that  something  may  occur  showing  objects 
— whether  animate  or  inanimate — in  a light 
never  seen  before,  gives  zest  and  interest  to  the 
labours  of  him  who  endeavours  to  arrest  and 
retain,  in  a visible  form,  these  fleeting  and  ever, 
varied  expreesions. 

In  an  annual  exhibition  snob  as  this,  the 
maiority  of  the  contribntions  to  which  each  year 
■consists  of  the  works  of  the  same  individuals,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  each  and 
all  should  display  nnerringly  the  same  ratio  of 
intelligence  and  degree  of  progress.  There  are 


some  who  at  first  give  promise  of  futuro  excel- 
lence ; their  earlier  works  may  have  exhibited 
the  awkwardly-expressed  efforts  after  truth,  the 
first  endeavour  to  embody  the  awakening  sensa- 
tions produced  by  the  wonders  of  Nature.  But 
it  frequently  happens  that  in  after-attempts, 
when  striving  to  get  rid  of  crudity  of  execution, 
the  spirit  is  not  evoked ; the  light  is  not  the 
light  of  the  sun,  the  shadows  are  not  snoh  as  he 
casts}  the  men  and  women  are  sonlleas  images} 
the  product  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable. 

These  remarks  may  be  taken  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  oiroumetance  that,  from  time  to  time 
we  have  ceased  to  take  notice  of  the  works  of 
certain  artists  which  continne  to  be  conspicuous 
objects  in  these  annual  exhibitions.  In  looking 
over  the  paintings  we  simply  endeavour,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  to  state  the  impression  pro- 
duced in  oor  minds  by  the  best  of  them,  and  to 
give  a faint  idea  of  what  the  artist  means  to 
represent,  avoiding  censure,  unless  when 
effrontery  appears  manifest. 

There  is  about  the  usual  percentage  of  well- 
known  pictures  re  - exhibited.  Remarkable 
amongst  these  is  our  old  friend,  “ Sir  Isumbras 
at  the  Ford.”  It  is  bnt  a few  years  ago  sinoe 
Mr.  Millais  introduced  him  to  ns,  and  yet  it 
seems  long  ago,  “the  adolescent  has  now  become 
adult.” 

As  we  enter  the  cottage  of  Mr.  Fildes’s 
“ Widower,”  we  feel  the  transition  from  the 
artificial  to  the  real.  The  artist  has  here  struck 
the  proper  key,  and  at  once  enlists  our  sympa- 
thies. Engrossed  with  this  mournful  theme,  our 
attention  is  arrested  by  a glare  of  colour  close 
by}  what  is  it?  “The  avenging  Army  of  the 
Soots  orossing  the  Solway  into  England  during 
a thunderstorm  at  sunset.  The  front  rank  of 
spearmen  on  the  dexter  side  of  the  picture  are 
supposed  to  be  singing  some  patriotic  melody  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  pipers  in  front,  while 
the  distant  thunder  makes  a fine  obligato.”  A 
very  fine  obligato,  indeed,  Mr.  Sam  Bough  ! Yonr 
“early  legal  training”*  enables  you  to  see 
where  to  draw  the  line.  If  the  music  of  the 
bagpipes  were  as  far  off  as  the  distant  thnnder 
the  harmony  would  be  more  complete. 

Mr.  Chalmers  appears  to  have  abandoned  genre 
and  to  have  devoted  himself  to  landscape  and  por- 
traiture, and  in  bothliopB  he  labonrs  after  a high 
ideal } his  works  abound  in  delicate  tenches  and 
subtle  gradations  of  tints.  " Early  Snow  ” is 
charming  and  suggestive : a few  airy  touches 
indicate  the  last  lingeringaof  colonrintbe  foliage 
after  the  manner  of  Corot  (of  whose  work  an 
example  is  exhibited),  and  towards  whose  dreary 
mysterionsness  this  artist  shows  a marked  pre- 
dilection. Mr.  Chalmers’s  portraiture  resembles 
that  of  Phillips  in  some  respects,  hot  in  others 
it  is  strongly  opposed  ; for  one  thing  it  has  not 
the  firmness  and  decision  of  the  deceased 
painter’s  manner,  hot  then  it  is  more  obviously 
refined. 

Mr.  Mactaggart  works  with  great  mnsoular 
energy,  displaying  a savage  contempt  for  tea-tray 
trivialities.  Sometimes  too  much  so,  perhaps. 
We  have  been  unable,  from  any  point  of  view, 
to  apprehend  bis  “ Highland  Burn,” — the  land- 
scape  and  the  figures  will  not  coalesoe } but,  at 
the  proper  distance,  the  conglomeration  of 
sketches  of  colour  in  his  “ Bramble  Gatherers  ” 
resolve  themselves  into  masses  of  riob  folisge } 
and  “ Nelly,”  when  seen  from  afar,  eolipsos  those 
surrounding  her.  Refinement  is  not  incompatible 
with  vigour,  and  a bias  in  that  direction  wonld 
elevate  rather  than  depress  the  asstbetio  pro- 
clivities of  this  able  artist. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Macdonald  keeps  bis  nationality  to 
the  front}  bis  scenes  are  always  laid  in  bis 
native  glen,  and  present  the  Highlander  in  the 
heroic  aspect.  “Glencoe”  represents  a wife 
after  the  massacre  finding  her  husband  lying 
murdered, — 

“With  the  gash  npnn  hia  bosoto, 

Aad  the  frown  upon  hia  brow,” 

The  drawing  and  grouping  are  well  managed, 
but  the  colour  is  blaok,  harsh,  and  entirely 
devoid  of  gradation  of  tint,  in  which  respects 
this  artistdisplays  an  inherent  weakness. 

The  “ Shylock  and  Jessica”  of  Mr.  Robert 

* Vide  hia  speech  at  the  Academy  dinner.  Mr.  Sam 
Bough  prooosed  “Th«  College  of  Jiislice.”  ha^iog,  be 
remarked,  been  asked  to  do  ao  out  of  regard  to  hia  early 
legal  traioing.  (Loud  1-ugbter.)  He  said  the  time  hed 
parsed  by  for  8umrn»ry  justice,  nnd  now  no  aane  person 
h»d  any  doubt  of  the  integrity  and  honour  r>f  those  gen- 
tlemen who  were  our  graciona  Sovereign  La  ^s  vice- 
gerents in  the  land.  That  our  noble  college  would  long 
maintuin  its  high  character  was  the  prayer  of  e-ery  honeft 
Scotchman;  and  if  they  bad  anch  as  now  adorned  the 
bench,  gentlemen  alike  renowned  for  their  knowledge  o' 
the  law  and  iheir  love  of  art  and  literature,  be  believed 
that  they  need  not.  doubt  for  the  future  and  that  it  might 
proualy  be  said  Scotland  would  be  Scotland  yet. 


Gavin  has  a look  of  reality  about  it.  The  figures 
are  not  studied  from  the  hired  models  of  the 
studio,  but  from  the  living  reality  of  sonthern 
climes.  Very  piquante  and  graceful  is  the  figure 
of  Jessica,  in  her  short  robe  of  red  and  yellow, 
and  the  bright,  warm  annshine  seen  throngh  the 
half-opened  door  is  rendered  with  good  effect. 

Mr.  George  Hay  goes  in  for  daintily-painted 
oabinet  pictures  of  personages,  in  ancient  cos- 
tume, engaged  generally  in  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure. The  cavalier  “ Out  for  a Shot”  stands  on  the 
qui  vive  in  a snow-clad  landscape,  in  a natural 
and  easy  position,  and  the  whole  work  is  care- 
fully rendered  and  in  good  keeping. 

In  the  snbject  from  the  “ Legend  of  Montrose,” 

“ Anneb  Lyle  playing  the  Karp  to  Angus  M'Auly,” 
Mr.  W.  E.  Lookhart  has  succeeded  in  giving 
to  the  figure  of  the  brooding,  distracted  High- 
lander a look  of  reality.  Both  expression  and  atti- 
tude carry  out  the  impression  prodnoed  upon  the 
reader  of  the  legend  by  the  character  of  the  man. 
The  same  cannot,  however,  bo  said  as  to  the  figures 
of  Anneb  Lyle  and  Monteith,  who  each  play  a part 
in  the  scene,  and  the  background  of  tapestry  is 
harshly  rendered.  Mr.  Lockhart  displays  mnch 
power  in  the  rendering  of  character  in  “The 
Parish  Kirk,”  in  which  the  varied  expression  and 
attitude  of  the  worshippers  is  happily  hit  off,  and 
the  quaint  ugliness  of  the  interior  is  lighted  up 
in  a skilfnl  manner. 

Mr.  Otto  Leyde,  although  generally  devoting 
himself  to  portrait-painting,  indulges  now  and 
then  in  genre,  and  he  has  never  been  more 
effective  than  in  “ On  Stryke,”  where  an  obsti- 
nate-Iooking  carpenter  sits  brooding  over  a news- 
paper, and  his  careworn  wife  looks  reproachfnlly 
at  him  as  she  is  going  to  dispose  of  his  tools 
from  their  deplenished  .habitation. 

We  do  not  qnite  realise  the  position  sought  to 
be  delineated  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Reid  in  bis  “ Rustic 
Spelling  Bee.”  The  figures  are  few  and  scat- 
tered, and  their  relation  to  the  centre  figure,  who 
presides,  does  not  appear  obvions.  The  chief 
merit  of  the  pioture  lies  in  the  vivid  realisation 
of  open-air  effect,  and  the  subtlety  of  light  and 
shade  amongst  the  early  summer  foliage  which 
closes  in  the  group. 

The  same  effect,  with  greater  distance,  is  given 
in  a landscape  by  Mr.  David  Murray,  “ Forbidden 
Pasture,”  representing  a flock  of  sheep  which 
have  strayed  into  a field  of  oats  besprinkled  with 
poppies}  and  he  is  equally  snocessful  in  “Weed, 
brook,”  where  meadows,  water,  pollards,  and 
geese  are  aptly  rendered.  The  name  of  this 
artist  is  new  to  us  } if  he  is  at  the  beginning  of 
bis  career  be  promises  to  take  a high  rank  as  a 
landscape-painter. 

Mr.  W.  B,  Hole  is  a man  of  culture } his  r6le 
ranges  through  Classical,  Medimval,  and  modem 
themes.  His  perceptive  powers  are  in  advance 
of  the  executive,  but  be  never  commits  the  error 
of  confonnding  the  poetic  with  the  pictorial  in 
his  subjects.  “ A Wounded  Enemy  ” represents 
the  well-worn  theme  of  a cavalier  beiug  tenderly 
administered  to  by  a peasant  woman  in  her  hut, 
but  in  “ His  Lordship  ” we  have  a modern  story 
plainly  told  of  a delicate  aristocratic  stripling 
who  varies  the  monotony  of  his  existence  by 
paying  a visit  in  his  bath-chair  to  the  forge  of 
the  blacksmith  npon  the  estate,  who  receives 
him  with  dne  courtesy. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  John  Smart  is 
not  degenerating  into  mannerism  as  he  threatened 
to  do,  and  finds  that  there  are  more  phases  of 
nature  worth  depicting  than  one.  There  is  much 
freshness  “ Among  the  Yellow  Com.”  The  hill 
clad  with  Inscions  mossy  verdure,  which  forms 
the  background,  is  beautifully  painted,  and  the 
feeling  of  repose  pervading  the  scone  happily 
rendered. 

Mr.  T.  Graham’s  “ Sorrow  in  the  Tent,” — two 
gipsy  women  bemoorning  a death  which  has 
occurred  within  their  fragile  dwelling, — is  a fine 
piece  of  brush  work,  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy 
and  harmony  of  its  colouring,  but  defective 
as  to  the  sentiment  intended  to  be  conveyed. 
We  prefer  Mr.  Graham’s  work  when  he  makes 
the  landscape  hia  chief  aim. 

Our  space  is  as  short  as  our  theme  is  long. 
We  give  way  to  the  necessity  of  the  position. 

The  Exhibition,  as  a whole,  is  indicative  of 
progress.  While  nothing  great  has  been  pro- 
duced, there  is  litt  le  that  can  be  classed  as  coarse 
and  vulgar,  and  nmcb  that  is  worthy  of  admira- 
tion. 


The  New  Stations  at  York  and  Uiddles- 
brongli.  — The  platforms,  to  the  extent  of 
140,000  ft.  super,  are  being  paved  1 in.  in  thick- 
ness bj  Claridgtj’s  Patent  Asphalts  Company, 
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HALF-YEARLY  REVIEW  OF  THE 
RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

The  several  railway  cotupanies  have  just  con- 
eluded  their  meetiugs  for  the  half-year  endiug 
with  December  last,  and  the  proceedings  of 
many  of  the  leading  companies  disclose  two 
marked  features — the  falling  off  of  traffic,  in 
several  instances  owing  to  depression  of  trade, 
and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  railway 
construction. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Company  it  was  announced  that  there 
was  a falling  off  of  traffic  within  the  half-year 
to  the  extent  of  30,0001.  This  the  chairman 
attributed  partly  to  the  depressed  state  of  trade  in 
the  country,  and  to  a certain  extent  owing  to  “ the 
legitimate  abstraction  of  a portion  of  our  traffic 
by  the  Midland  extension  to  Scotland  and  else- 
where.” Adverting  to  expenditure  on  new  works, 
the  Chairman  observed  that  they  conld  not  hope 
that  the  capital  account  could  be  closed.  It  was 
impossible.  They  were  bound  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  the  community, — stations  and  the 
doubling  of  the  line  for  carrying  the  traffic  pro- 
perly. Daring  the  two  years  when  the  prices 
of  labour  and  material  were  extremely  high, 
the  directors  of  the  company  held  their  hands, 
and  did  as  little  as  they  oonld,  and  they  had  now 
got  somewhat  behind.  They  shonld  have  been 
thankful  if  their  Liverpool  Station  had  been 
ready  a year  ago,  and  it  was  not  ready  yet.  But 
at  present  capital  did  not  go  as  far  as  it  did 
ten  years  ago,  within  50  per  cent.  During  the 
past  half-year  they  had  kept  up  the  line,  and  not 
only  so,  but  they  had  had  to  increase  expendi. 
tore  for  many  large  works  that  would  nob  come 
every  year.  They  had  had  to  put  a new  pair  of 
gates  to  the  Garston  Docks,  which  had  cost 
something  like  8,0001.  They  bad  had  to  remove 
the  wagon  shops  from  Campden,  and  the  horse 
sanatorinm,  and  the  shareholders  would  see  a 
sum  of  about  65,0001.  against  47,9001.  or  48,0001. 
in  the  previous  year.  They  had  had  to  do  a 
great  deal  more  of  extra  work  than  they  had 
ever  done  before.  They  had  altogether  about 
1,400  miles  laid  with  steel  rails,  and  within  a 
year  or  two  the  shareholders  would  not  only  feel 
the  benefit  of  the  lower  price,  but  the  better 
wear  and  tear  of  those  rails.  Adverting  to  the 
company’s  rolling  stock,  be  said  that  daring  the 
half-year  they  added  25  new  engines,  and  rebuilt 
42  engines;  whilst  they  had  put  new  tubes  into 
90  engines.  The  average  life  of  their  whole  stock 
of  engines  was  10^  years.  He  added  that  in- 
cluded amongst  them  was  the  “Cornwall”  and 
the  “Velocipede,” two  engines  close  upon  thirty 
years  old,  which  were  running  to-day,  and 
were  likely  to  run  for  many  years  to  come. 
“There  is  no  limit,”  said  he,  "to  the  life  of  an 
engine  if  you  are  satisfied  with  the  type.” 
During  the  half-year  they  had  added  73  entirely 
new  wagons,  and  rebuilt  760.  Referring  to  the 
block  system,  he  said  that  they  had  adopted 
the  absolute  block.  They  had  about  55  miles 
only  remaining  of  the  permissive  block,  which 
they  had  had  for  many  years.  For  a good 
number  of  years  they  had  been  adding  the 
absolute  block,  and  the  interlocking  system, 
long  before  it  was  thought  of  as  a public  matter, 
and  they  bad  at  the  present  moment  over  1,000 
miles  of  railway  worked  upon  the  absolute  block 
system.  The  cost  was  something  like  200,0001. 
or  300,0001.  a year  more  than  under  the  old 
system  ; still  they  were  bound  to  do  everything 
that  they  could  for  the  safety  of  the  public.  The 
report  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  chief  engineer,  with 
respect  to  the  works  in  progress  on  different 
parts  of  the  company’s  system,  detailed  their 
present  state.  The  Primrose-hill  tunnel  he  re- 
ports to  be  all  but  finished.  On  the  Seaton  and 
Wanaford  branch,  where  a million  cubic  yards 
of  excavation  is  required,  nine  bridges  are  in 
progress.  The  widening  of  the  line  between 
Longsight  and  Hardwick  (Manchester)  involves 
the  oonstmetion  of  a viaduct  containing  fifty- 
seven  piers  and  arches,  and  forty-four  of  these 
have  already  been  built.  The  enlargement  of 
the  Lim-e-street  Station  at  Liverpool  is  making 
rapid  progress.  The  works  at  Holyhead  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  inner  harbonr  are  also  being 
vigorously  carried  out.  Out  of  492,000cabioyard8 
of  excavation  190,000  cubic  yards  have  already 
been  removed,  and  of  800  lineal  yards  of  quay 
wall  440  yards  are  finished.  One  of  the  heaviest 
portions  of  the  new  works  which  the  company 
have  in  band  is  the  making  of  the  Coed  and 
Festiniog  line  in  Wales,  which  contains  a tunnel 
3,872  yards  in  length,  or  upwards  of  two  miles. 
Mr.  Baker  reports  that  the  three  shafts  for  the 
construction  of  this  tunnel  have  already  been 
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sunk  to  their  required  average  depth  of  115  yards 
each. 

Unlike  the  London  and  North  Western  Com- 
pany, the  half-year’s  traffic  of  the  Midland  shows 
an  increase  of  93,1101.,  the  increase  applying  to 
passengers,  and  every  description  of  merchandise, 
with  the  exception  of  minerals,  on  which  there 
was  a decrease.  At  the  meeting  the  chairman 
observed  that  there  conld  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  would 
have  been  considerably  larger  but  for  the  general 
depression  in  the  trade  of  the  country.  As  it 
was,  the  addition  to  the  passenger  traffic  was 
67,9611.  The  company’s  total  capital,  inoluding 
loans,  now  stands  at  63,825,5021.  During  the 
half-year  the  expenditure  on  lines  open  for 
traffic  was  796,0001.  On  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional lands  in  various  places  197,0001.  had  been 
expended, and  of  this  large  amount  of  lanSnearly 
one  half  the  expenditure  had  been  at  Bradford, 
for  the  increasing  traffic  of  that  important  town. 
About  90,0001.  had  also  been  paid  during  the 
half-year  on  aocount  of  the  new  locomotive  and 
carriage  shops  at  Derby.  The  chairman  said 
the  expenditure  upon  these  shops  had  been  very 
large  indeed.  When  fitted  with  machinery  the 
whole  outlay  would  not  be  less  than  half  a million 
sterling.  They  would  be  amongst  the  finest 
shops,  if  not  the  finest,  of  any  in  this  kingdom. 
There  had  been  expended  376,0001.  on  lines  in 
course  of  construction;  245,0001.  for  additional 
working  stock;  and  335,0001.  in  payments  to 
lines  in  which  the  company  were  partners, 
making  a total  outlay  of  capital  in  the  half-year 
of  1,753,0001.  The  estimate  of  the  further  ex. 
penditure  of  capital  aocount  for  the  current  half, 
year  was  1,500,0001.  The  chairman  did  not 
think  it  possible  to  keep  down  the  capital  ex- 
penditore  in  the  present  half-year  below  that 
sum.  Adverting  to  their  Bills  now  before  Par. 
liament,  he  made  the  following  important 
statement  respecting  the  greatly  increased 
cost  of  railway  construction  in  this  country 
within  the  last  few  years.  “The  Bills  deposited 
for  the  ensuing  session,”  he  observed,  “do  not 
anthoriee  any  extension  of  the  Midland  system. 
The  fact  is,  as  I have  said  from  this  place  re- 
peatedly,  the  cost  of  all  new  railway  works  is 
now  BO  seriously  increased  that  it  is  impossible 
to  construct  railways  at  anything  like  the  coat 
at  which  they  were  conetrooted  ten  years  ago. 
A railway  which  cost  30,0001,  a mile  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  would  now  certainly  cost  50,0001. 
That  being  so,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  both 
for  this  company  and  for  others,  that  a pause 
should  take  place  in  the  construction  of  new 
railways ; and  I do  not  think  that,  for  some  time 
to  come,  any  very  great  extent  of  new  railways 
will  be  projected  in  this  kingdom.”  In  answer 
to  a question  as  to  the  cost  of  the  St.  Fancras 
Hotel,  the  chairman  said  that  as  the  hotel  was 
now  complete,  the  shareholders  were  entitled  to 
know  what  it  had  cost.  It  was  a large  amount. 
The  buildings  bad  cost  304,3551.;  the  decora, 
tions  and  fittings,  49,0001. ; and  the  furnishing, 
84,0001.;  the  total  cost  being  438,0001.  The 
hotel  was  carried  on  by  the  company  itself,  the 
profits,  after  paying  the  manager  a commission 
on  the  net  proceeds,  going  into  the  coffers  of  the 
company,  and  so  far  the  result  was  satisfactory. 

The  Great  Northern  Company’s  report  states 
that  the  net  decrease  in  traffic  receipts  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  half-year  preceding 
amounts  to  6,7431.  The  falling  off  is  attributed 
partly  to  the  closing  of  the  Alexandra  Palace,  and 
partly  to  the  opening  of  the  Midland  Company’s 
new  Scotch  route.  The  capital  expenditure  during 
the  half-year  was  850,5771.,  of  which  242, 7941.  were 
spentoQ  lines  open.  The  chairman  stated  that  the 
greatest  outlay  bad  been  npon  the  two  additional 
tunnels  near  to  King’s-cross.  They  led  into  the 
narrow  throat  which  conducted  all  the  goods  and 
passenger-tvaffio  into  King’s-oroee.  The  Oopen. 
hageo,  or  main  tnnnel,  would  be  ready  for 
opening  in  May.  On  lines  in  course  of  con- 
Btroction  372,8951.  had  been  expended,  and  of 
that  sum  283,0001.  had  been  spent  on  the  new 
Derbyshire  lines.  The  ohairman  dwelt  npon  the 
large  expenditure  which  bad  been  incurred  in 
the  block  and  interlocking  systems,  amounting 
to  nearly  300,0001.  A few  years  ago  the  signal, 
men  on  the  Great  Northern  system  num’oered 
200,  and  now  they  number  SOO.  With  respect 
to  further  capital  expenditure  the  estimate  was 
4,485,0001.,  of  which  3,000,0001.  would  have  to 
be  expended  on  the  new  lines  in  Derbyshire, 
Leicestershire,  and  Yorkshire,  which  wonld  give 
the  company  access  to  the  three  important  towns 
of  Leicester,  Derby,  and  Bortoo-on.Trent.  The 
present  capital  of  the  company  was  stated  to 
stand  at  27,334,1251. 
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The  North-Eastern  Company’s  report  statet 
that  there  was  a decrease  in  the  passengei 
traffic  receipts  as  compared  with  the  previout 
half-year,  amounting  to  39,0381.,  and  also  a de- 
crease  in  merohandise  traffic  of  18,6481.,  botholi 
which  were  attributed  to  trade  depression.  The 
company’s  present  capital  stood  at  54,414,6281. 
During  the  half-year  961,1371.  had  been  expended 
on  lines  open  and  on  new  lines  in  progress.  With 
the  new  docks  in  formation  at  West  Hartlepool, 
and  the  railways  in  connexion  with  them,  the 
contractors  were  making  satisfactory  progress. 
In  oon junction  with  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Company,  the  company  were  making 
an  extensive  enlargement  at  the  joint  station  aU 
Leeds. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  South  Eastern  Comparuy\i 
the  ohairman,  adverting  to  the  accident  at| 
Folkestone  and  Dover,  observed  that  on  the  Istjl 
of  Jannary  we  had  one  of  the  most  fearful  stormsp 
in  the  Channel  that  perhaps  ever  was  known-rl 
The  company  sustained  damage  at  Dover  to  thel 
extent  of  about  2,0001.,  and  a similar  amount  atj 
Folkestone,  whilst  the  damage  to  the  greati 
Admiralty  pier  would  have  to  be  made  good  byf 
the  British  taxpayer.  Blocks  of  stone  of  twenty  [i 
tons  weight  were  positively  shifted  by  the  forcei 
and  violence  of  the  waves.  The  traffic  reoeiptsx 
showed  a failing  off  in  the  gross  revenue  of! 
5,0001. 

The  Great  Western  traffic  returns  show  a, 
decrease  in  passenger  traffic  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  half-year  of  1875,  of  12,9521.,. 
but  an  increase  in  merohandise  of  46,6441.,  and 
in  minerals  of  28,3761.,  giving  a net  increase  of 
62,0681.  The  engineer  reports  that  the  heading 
for  the  Severn  tunnel  has  now  been  carried  under 
the  whole  of  the  deep  water  of  the  shorts,  passing 
in  this  portion  through  compact  Pennant  rock.  The 
practicability  of  the  works,  he  adds,  having  thus 
far  been  satisfactorily  tested,  instructions  have 
been  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  necessary 
plans,  drawings,  and  specifications,  with  the 
view  of  tenders  being  obtained  for  the  construe- 
tion  of  the  tunnel.  The  report  adds  that  the 
Bristol  Harbour  and  Railway,  and  the  new  goods 
and  passenger  station  at  Bristol,  are  fast 
approaching  completion.  The  engineer  states 
that  the  several  works  in  progress  have  been 
very  nnfavoorably  affected  by  the  severe  weather; 
and  the  recent  floods.  The  shareholders  at  thej 
meeting  voted  241,9501.  to  be  spent  in  station  1 
enlargements  and  improvements  during  theij 
current  six  months. 

It  transpired  at  the  meeting  of  the  Great  \ 
Eastern  Company  that  the  passenger  receipts, 
had  increased  by  about  24,0001.,  whilst  the 
number  of  passengers  had  increased  by  about 
one  million.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expenditure  \ 
for  maintenance  of  way  bad  diminished,  but;] 
recent  floods  and  other  expenses  which  bad  been  il 
thrown  upon  them  had  increasedthe  total  amount,  i 
The  Chairman  stated  that  the  capital  expendi. 
tore  for  the  half.;ear  bad  been  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  estimated  amonnt,  which  had  i 
arisen  from  the  desire  of  the  directors  to  oom-  j 
plete  those  large  improvements  in  the  neigh-  j 
bonrhood  of  Stratford.  When  completed,  there  k 
wonld  be  four  lines  of  rails — two  for  main  line  ; 
traffic,  and  two  for  Woolwich  traffic,  and  the  . 
local  traffic  beyond.  The  estimates  of  capital 
expended  for  the  onrrent  half-year  had  relation  ■ 
in  great  part  to  the  conversion  of  the  Bishops-  • 
gate-street  Station  for  goods  traffic,  and  to  im-  • 
provements  in  the  harbour  at  Harwich.  By  the 
first  process  they  would  ultimately  save  17,8501. 
in  annual  expenditure,  besides  securing  a rental  i 
of  4,0001.  a year  for  arches.  By  the  Harwich  i 
improvements  7,5001.  would  be  annually  saved,  . 
and  arevenae  would  bederivedfrom  the  tonnage 
of  vessels  and  traffic  brought  to  the  line. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  and  Brighton 
Company  it  was  stated  that  “bad  times”  had  I 
prejudicially  affected  the  revenue  during  the  i 
past  half-year,  and  prevented  many  from  travel- 
ling.  Still  they  had  been  able  to  keep  up  their 
dividend.  Specifications  were  now  being  pre- 
pared  for  the  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Eastbourne 
line,  and  the  Chairman  said  he  had  no  doubt  the 
Brighton  Company  would  complete  the  line 
within  the  time  specified. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  South-Western  Company 
it  was  stated  that  notwithstanding  the  stagnation 
in  trade  which  had  prevailed,  there  was  u gross 
increase  in  the  traffic  for  the  half-year  as  com. 
pared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1875  of 
49,6161.  The  report  alluded  to  the  activity  with 
which  the  new  works  at  Waterloo  and  Nine  Elms 
were  being  prosecuted. 

The  report  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Company  attributed  a great  loss  of  traffic  during 
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the  past  half-year  to  the  failure  in  the  hop  and 
fruit  crops  in  Kent.  But  noDwithstanding  these 
causes  there  was  an  increase  of  8,0281.  in  their 
receipts  during  the  half-year. 

The  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Company 
showed  an  increase  in  the  traffic  receipts  of 
9,9391.  The  report  also  stated  with  reference 
to  the  Aldgate  extension  recently  opened,  that 
Messrs.  Lucas  & Aird  became  entitled  to  a pro- 
portionate  part  of  the  bonus  which  the  directors 
agreed  they  should  be  paid  in  the  event  of  the. 
works  being  completed  and  banded  over  to  the 
company,  ready  for  opening,  before  the  let  of 

December. The  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 

District  stated  at  the  meeting  of  that  company 
that  there  was  a slight  increase  in  their  traffic- 
receipts,  with  which  he  was  not  satisfied.  He 
found,  however,  that  all  metropolitan  suburban 
lines  had  suffered  partly  from  the  general  de- 
pression which  had  prevailed,  and  partly  from 
the  excessive  wet  weather.  There  had  been 
eighty.five  wet  days  daring  the  half-year,  and 
nearly  every  Sunday  happened  to  be  a wet  day. 
The  Richmond  extension,  from  Hammersmith 
to  Shaftesbury . road,  was  progressing  satis- 
faotorily,  and  was  expected  to  be  ready  for 
opening  this  month  (March). 

The  traffic  receipts  of  the  North  London  Com. 
pany  for  the  half-year  amounted  to  195,021L, 
showing  an  increase  of  6,838i.  The  chairman 
said  that  during  the  half-year  the  company  had 
expended  on  capital  account  36,815L  on  the 
docks  and  the  widening  of  the  line.  But  they 
would  yet  require  145,0001.  to  carry  out  the 
works.  This  capital,  however,  was  to  receive 
six  per  cent,  interest  from  the  London  and 
North-Western,  the  Great  Western,  and  the 
Great  Northern  Companies,  who  required  the 
accommodation  which  the  company  was  about 
to  provide. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  East  London  Company 
the  chairman  stated  that  there  had  never  been 
any  leakages  from  the  Thames  into  the  tunnel. 
The  waterwhich  flooded  the  line  some  time  back 
had  leaked  in  from  the  Commercial  Dock,  but  it 
was  speedily  stopped,  and  the  tunnel  was  now 
as  dry  as  ever.  The  chief  disenssiou  at  the 
meeting  turned  npon  the  alleged  unfair  manner 
in  which  the  London  and  Brighton  Company  is 
treating  the  East  London  as  respects  the  de- 
velopmentof  its  traffic. 

The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Company's 
proceedings  showed  that  whilst  daring  the  past 
half-year  there  was  a falling  off  in  the  receipts 
from  passenger  traffic,  there  was  an  increase 
from  merchandise  and  minerals.  The  sum  of 
834,839L  had  been  spent  during  the  half-year  on 
existing  lines  and  new  works.  Amongst  other 
works  which  the  company  are  constructing  are 
the  new  docks  at  Fleetwood,  which  are  almost 
completed,  and  are  expected  to  be  ready  for 
opening  early  in  summer. 


EDINBURGH. 

A CORRESFOXDEXCE  has  taken  place  between 
the  Treasury  aud  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  the  prin- 
oipal  of  the  University,  relative  to  a proposed 
grant  of  80,OOOZ.,  which  the  Government  have 
conditionally  agreed  to  recommend  to  Parlia- 
ment towards  the  extension  of  the  buildings  of 
the  University. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  new 
boildings  and  alterations  upon  the  existing  pre- 
mises is  261,500?.  The  amount  subscribed  by 
:he  public  towards  carrying  out  this  scheme  is 
32,000?.,  and  my  lords  of  the  Treasury  ask 
whether,  in  the  event  of  a grant  of  80,0001.  being 
nade  by  Parliament,  the  remainder  of  the  funds 
will  be  forthcoming  from  other  sources.  In 
■eply,  the  principal  refers  to  a report  of  the 
irobiteot,  who  aaggests  " a series  of  alternative 
jourses,”  of  which  the  most  trenchant  would 
nvolve  stripping  the  building  of  every  architec- 
.oral  feature.  “The  committee  do  not  think  it 
would  be  consistent  with  their  duty  to  adopt 
ihis  course.  They  feel  that  the  proposed  build, 
ngs  would  not  be  appropriate  if  they  had  not 
lome  academical,  and  therefore  architectural, 
ibaraoter ; ” and,  after  consideration,  they  have 
esoived  to  “ adopt  the  third  alternative  sug- 
jested  by  the  architect,  and  to  reduce  the  scheme, 
or  the  present,  to  the  erection  and  fitting  up  of 
he  new  scientific  buildings  required  for  the 
□edical  faculty,  and  to  carrying  out  necessary 
mprovements  in  the  existing  University  build- 
Qga 

“ Thup,  the  hall  and  tower,  although  the  former  is  much 
aated  lor  Uoiversity  meetings,  aod  the  latter  forms  an 
nportant  feature  in  the  architect’s  design,  will  be  post- 
oned  as  not  being  immediate  necessities  for  the  purposes 


of  instruction,  and  will  be  left  to  form  the  object  fora 
fresh  sahscriptiun  list  or  for  teatamentarj  liberalitj  from 
time  to  time. 

By  this  postponement  a reduction  of  the  estimates  for 
site,  building,  and  architect’s  fee  will  be  ellected  to  the 
amount  of  no  less  than  69,O0OL,  and  at  the  same  time  this 
reduction  will  be  effected  ‘ without  any  sacrifice  of  the 
additional  faci  ities  for  instruction  which  are  necessary.’ 

The  committee  also  propose  to  make  a further  saving  of 
6,OOOL  by  p stponing  the  proposed  external  improvement 
for  the  present  University  buildings. 

In  accordance,  therefor**,  with  the  terms  of  your  letter, 
we  now  come  before  their  Lordships  with  a revised  and 
reduced  scheme,  which  coniines  i'self  to  the  erection  of 
those  scientific  buildings  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
the  necessity  of  which  was  aflirmed  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire’s Commission,  and  to  internal  improvement  of  the 
present  teaching  accommodation  of  the  University. 

The  original  estimate  amounted  to  261,50JL,  out  of 
which  a sum  of  30,0002.  to  4'',n00/.  was  due  to  the  sudden 
and  great  rise  in  the  cost  of  building  in  Scotlaud,  which 
took  place  after  the  committee  had  commenced  their  pro- 
o-edings.  As  shown  above,  we  propose  to  strike  off  or 
postpone  74,0' 02.  of  that  estmate,  leaving  a proposed 
expenditure  of  187,6002. 

To  meet  this  we  have  subscriptioDS  promised,  and  nearly 
aK  paid,  to  the  amount  of  over  82,0002.  This,  with  the 
addition  of  a Parliamentary  grant  of  89,0002.,  would 
amount  to  162, "002.,  leaving  25,5002.  to  be  still  provided. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion,  and  they  authorise  me 
to  say  this  in  their  name,  th<t  under  the  encourage- 
ment which  will  be  afforded  by  the  gracious  approval  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  with  the  renewed 
interest  in  the  scheme  which  will  be  caused  by  the  com- 
inencement  of  the  works,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that 
fresh  subscriptions  will  be  forthcoming,  and  that  within 
four  or  five  years  the  requisite  additional  sum  ef  23,5002. 
will  be  provided. 

The  committee  pledge  themselves  to  use  their  best 
endeavours  to  secure  tbi.  result,  and  considering  the 
favourable  disposition  already  shown  by  the  public,  they 
think  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  ultimate  success.” 

The  liberality  of  the  Edinburgh  public  aa 
regards  such  matters  is  worthy  of  remark.  The 
sum  of  lOO.OOOZ.  required  for  a new  infirmary 
bad  just  been  subscribed  aud  a commencement 
to  the  buildings  made  when  this  new  scheme  was 
mooted,  and  a sum  of  82,0002.  was  in  a short 
time  subscribed;  and  this,  too,  in  a city  not 
remarkable  for  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  suburbs  of  the  city  are  extending  rapidly 
towards  the  south  aud  south-west,  and  the  new 
buildings  comprise  a great  variety  of  villas,  both 
as  regards  style  and  accommodation,  ranging  in 
cost  from  600Z.  to  6,000Z.  each.  The  total  cost 
of  these  recent  erections  is  estimated  by  the 
Scotsman  at  1,358,544L  As  a general  rule,  they 
are  erected  by  speculators,  and  possess  little  or 
no  arobiteotural  character  ; but  at  intervals  the 
attention  is  arrested  by  au  example  (generally 
built  for  the  proprietor)  where  the  aim  has  been 
after  something  more  than  mere  utility. 

Flans  and  estimates  have  been  received  by  the 
School  Board  for  two  new  schools.  One  of  these 
is  to  be  erected  upon  a plot  of  about  half  aa  acre 
in  extent  in  Cranston-street,  one  of  the  new 
streets  embraced  in  the  city  improvement  trust, 
in  Canougate  district.  The  buildings  have  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Beattie  in  the  Scot- 
Flemieh  style,  and  take  the  form  of  the  letter 
They  have  a frontage  of  130  ft.,  abreadth  of 
54  ft.,  and  a height  of  90  ft.  The  ground-floor 
is  converted  into  a covered  playground,  and  above 
this  are  three  stories  lighted  by  mullioned  win- 
dows. The  gables  are  orowstepped,  and  the 
central  one  is  finished  by  a belfry,  below  which 
is  carved  a representation  of  the  insignia  of  the 
Board.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  810 
pupils,  being  about  100  less  than  the  Govern, 
ment  regulation.  The  accessories  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  schools  already  erected. 

The  original  plan  showed  two  flanking  towers, 
but  these  were  objected  to  on  the  score  of  cost. 
The  reduced  boildiog  was  estimated  at  7,400?., 
but  the  actual  estimates  are  GOO?,  below  that 
sum ; and  an  effort  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Gowans, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  to  have  the 
design  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  as  the  building 
will  be  seen  from  the  North  Bridge  and  the  road 
to  Portobello,  in  combination  with  other  features 
in  the  picturesque  quarter  of  the  old  town. 

The  other  school  is  also  designed  by  Mr. 
Beattie,  and  is  to  be  erected  at  Dairy-road. 
Ground  in  that  locality  is  not  so  valuable  as 
within  the  [city,  and  it  has  been  resolved  that 
this  school  shall  differ  from  the  others,  and  con. 
sist  of  only  one  story.  Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided  for  700  pupils,  at  a cost  of  6,000?.  The 
elevations  are  plain  in  character. 

Moray  House,  one  of  the  finest  historical  man- 
sions  in  the  Canongate,  was,  some  time  after  the 
“ disruption,”  purchased  by  the  Free  Church  and 
converted  into  a training  college.  There  was  a 
large  terrace-garden  facing  the  south,  which  is 
now  used  as  a playground.  Upon  this  ground  is 
to  be  erected  a new  school,  having  a frontage  of 
110  feet  by  a breadth  of  45  feet.  Owing  to  the 
rapid  fall  of  the  ground,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
erect  a basement  story,  and  this  are  to  be  utilised 
aa  a covered  playground.  Above  this  are  to  be 
placed  two  stories  containing  four  rooms,  each 


measuring  40  feet  by  20  feet,  with  a height  of 
15  feet,  Lavatories,  cloak  rooms,  &c.,  are  to  be 
provided.  Architectural  effect  is  sought  merely 
by  the  nse  of  mouldings,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  roof,  which  is  to  be  varied  by  the  intro- 
duction of  gabled  ventilators.  The  estimated 
oost  of  the  building  is  5,4001. 

Dairy  House,  which  until  lately  stood  within 
its  own  grounds  at  the  west  end,  is  now  hemmed 
in  by  streets  of  a third-rate  order.  It  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  to  be 
re-arranged  internally  and  added  to,  with  the 
view  of  fitting  it  for  a training  college.  Ac- 
commodation is  to  be  Iprovided  for  thirty 
students. 

Mr.  Robertson,  of  the  Board  of  Works,  London, 
is  to  be  the  successor  of  the  late  Mr.  Matheson  as 
Surveyor  for  Scotland. 


THE  NEW  “BON  MARCHE”  BUILDINGS 
AT  BRIXTON. 

The  large  and  handsome  new  market  build- 
ing at  Brixton,  or  the  “ Bon  Marche,”  which  the 
proprietor  has  named  the  premises,  are  fast 
approaching  completion,  and  are  intended  to  be 
opened  on  the  Ist  of  April.  They  have  been  in 
course  of  erection  for  about  eighteen  months 
past,  and  when  completed  will  have  cost  upwards 
of  70,000?.,  exclusive  of  the  land.  The  buildings 
have  been  ereoted  and  internally  arranged  on 
the  principle  of  some  similar  establishments  in 
Paris,  and  when  opened  they  will  form  a novelty 
in  market  accommodation  in  the  metropolis, 
embracing  the  sale  of  almost  every  imaginable 
article  in  food,  furniture,  and  dress,  under  one 
management,  the  whole  of  the  ernploy^s  residing 
on  the  premises  in  a large  block  which  has  been 
specially  ereoted  for  them,  and  which  has  a direct 
internal  connexion  with  the  main  building.  The 
site  oocupies  an  area  of  nearly  an  acre  in  extent, 
with  its  main  frontage  to  Brixton-road,  nearly 
opposite  the  Chatham  and  Dover  station,  and 
bounded  on  the  south  side  by  the  railway,  and 
on  the  north  side  by  Shepberd’s-lane. 

Both  the  main  frontages  to  the  building, — the 
one  facing  Brixton-road,  and  the  other  Shep- 
herd’s-lane,  — have  some  architectural  preten- 
sions, the  latter  being  the  most  prominent  of  the 
two,  in  consequence  of  being  sarmounted  by 
lofty  Mansard  roofs.  The  Brixton-road  frontage 
is  125  ft.  in  length,  and  contains  two  lofty 
stories  above  the  ground-floor,  the  height  of  the 
main  body  of  the  elevation  being  50  ft.  from  the 
street  line,  whilst  the  central  portion  is  carried 
several  feet  higher,  and  snrmoanted  by  a semi- 
circular arch  enclosing  a clock,  with  vases  at 
each  angle.  Immediately  underneath  the  arch 
is  a panel  in  black  slate,  4 ft.  in  depth,  and 
abont  12  ft.  in  length,  on  which  is  inscribed,  in 
large  gilt  capitals,  the  French  title  selected  for 
the  bnilding,  “ Bon  March^,”  and  it  may  be 
added  that  there  are  similar  insoriptioDs  carved 
in  stone  over  each  of  the  entrances  to  the  build, 
ing,  aud  likewise  in  coloured  glass  at  the  head 
of  all  the  ground-floor  windows,  both  in  the 
Brixton-road  and  Shepherd’s-lane  frontages. 
There  are  two  entrances  from  Brixton-road, 
each  11  ft.  wide  and  13  ft.  high,  with  red 
polished  granite  pilasters  on  each  side,  and  a 
shaft  in  similar  material  in  the  centre,  the 
pilasters,  as  well  as  the  central  shaft,  resting  on 
a base  of  polished  grey  granite.  The  ground 
elevation  also  contains  a range  of  six  windows 
of  similar  dimensions,  each  window  being  filled 
in  with  plate  glass  in  one  sheet.  The  rest  of 
this  portion  of  the  elevation  consists  of  Port- 
land stone  piers,  columns,  and  window- 
beads,  having  richly- sculptured  keys  con. 
taining  fruit  and  floral  devices.  The  upper 
portions  of  the  frontage  are  in  red  brick  with 
Portland  stone  dressings  and  ranges  of  eight 
lofty  windows  to  each  floor.  At  the  foot 
of  the  second-floor  windows  there  are  two 
projecting  balconies  in  stone  resting  upon  a 
stone  bed  built  into  the  wall,  the  projecting  por- 
tion upon  which  the  stone  floor  of  the  balcony 
rests  being  sculptured  to  represent  a huge 
shell.  The  return  elevation  in  Shepherd’s. lane, 
to  the  extent  of  70  ft.  in  depth,  is  uniform  with 
the  Brixton  frontage,  there  being  a third  en- 
trance at  the  angle  of  the  two  elevations.  Be- 
yond this  the  Shepherd’s-lane  frontage  is  carried 
to  a still  farther  depth  of  40  ft.,  with  Mansard 
roof  80  ft.  in  height  from  the  ground  line.  Im- 
mediately  under  the  Mansard  roof  is  an  immense 
tank,  capable  of  containing  6,000  gallons  of 
water,  with  hydrants  attached,  communicating 
with  every  part  of  the  building  in  case  ut  fire. 

At  the  rear  of  the  main  bnilding,  and  directly 
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commanioatiDg  with  ifc,  is  what  is  called  the 
domestic  block  before  referred  to,  for  those  em. 
ployed  in  the  establishment.  It  covers  an  area 
of  9,000  superficial  feet,  and  is  five  stones  lu 
height.  It  contains  npvfards  of  100  apartments, 
and  inclodes  two  large  dining-rooms  for  males 
and  females,  together  with  dayrooms,  the  mana- 
ger’s apartments,  male  and  female  visitors 
rooms,  library,  billiard,  and  other  recreation 
rooms,  and  upwards  of  fifty  bedrooms. 

A portion  of  the  north  side  of  the  ground- 
floor,  as  well  as  that  part  of  the  basement  front- 
ing Brixtou-road,  are  set  apart  as  shops  or  stores 
connected  with  varied  trades,  whilst  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  gronnd  floor,  100  ft.  by  65  ft., 
and  the  whole  of  the  upper  floors,  each  form  one 
immense  apartment,  in  which  bnsinesses,  com- 
prising  departments  of  all  kinds,  will  be  trans- 
acted, A spacious  staircase,  22  ft.  square,  with 
a central  flight  of  stone  steps,  6 ft.  wide,  and 
two  similar  flights  on  each  side,  leads  to  the 
upper  floors.  The  building  throughout  is  heated 
by  hot-water  pipes  from  an  apparatus  in  the 
basement,  which  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs 
Benbam,  of  Wigmore-street. 

Messrs.  H.  Parsons  & Rawlings,  of  Lambeth, 
are  the  architects  of  the  building,  and  Mr.  Brass 
is  the  contractor.  Mr.  J.  B.  Halliday  has  super- 
intended  the  erection  of  the  structure  as  clerk 
and  foreman  of  the  works. 


LANDING  STAGE,  BIRKENHEAD. 

XIVEEPOOL  ENGINEEEINQ  SOCIETT. 

On  Wednesday,  the  lith  inst.,  this  Society 
held  its  thirty.fourth  meeting  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Colquitt-street,  Mr.  M.  E.  Yeatman, 
vice-president,  in  the  chair.  A paper,  on  the 
“ Design  and  Construction  of  the  South  Reserve 
Landing  Stage  and  Piers,  at  Birkenhead,”  was 
read  by  Mr.  Graham  Smith,  A.I.C.E.  This 
floating  landing-stage,  which  has  recently  been 
constructed  by  the  Dock  Board,  is  situated  in 
the  Mersey,  between  the  Morpeth  and  Alfred 
Dock  entrances.  It  is  352  ft.  long  and  /2  ft. 
wide,  and  has  been  designed  partly  as  a substi- 
tute for  that  which  existed  in  the  low-water 
basin,  previously  to  its  conversion  into  a wet 
dock,  and  which  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  and  the  Great 
Western  Railway  companies,  and  to  facilitate 
the  coasting  traffic  coming  to  that  portion  of  the 
estate.  In  sinking  the  piles  forming  the  piers 
considerable  difficulties  were  met  with,  as  the 
sandbank  was  found  to  contain  numerous 
large  stones  and  fragments  of  rock,  which 
had  been  artificially  deposited  from  time 
to  time,  and  gradually  covered  as  the  bank 
increased.  These  stones  for  a long  time  resisted 
all  efforts  to  get  the  piles  down,  bat  ultimately 
they  were  sunk  to  the  required  depth  by  the 
water- jet  system.  The  whole  of  the  undertaking 
was  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Lyster,  engineer-in-cbief, 
Mr.  Graham  Smith  acting  under  him  in  the 
capacity  of  “resident  engineer.”  The  con. 
tractors,  Messrs.  Emmerson  & Murgatroyd,  of 
Stockport,  were  represented  by  Mr.  William 
Thomson.  The  subject  was  well  brought  before 
the  meeting,  and  was  illustrated  by  numerous 
wall  plans  and  di^T^ms. 


THE  SESSIONS  HOUSE  OP  THE  ESTATES 
OF  THE  RHINE  PROVINCE. 
Dusseedoef,  which  is,  of  all  Rhenish  cities, 
perhaps  most  favoured  by  nature  by  its  publio 
park-hke  grounds  and  small  lakes  lying  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  has  also  outstripped  already 
many  of  its  neighbours  by  the  many  improve- 
ments which  human  bands  may  effect  in  beauti- 
fying a town.  The  visitor  to  the  home  of 
Rhenish  art  wUl  see  in  the  modern  parts  of 
the  city  all  the  reqnirements  of  recent  times. 
Broad,  well-paved  streets  and  footpaths,  neces- 
sary for  a large  and  constantly-increasing  traffic, 
have  been  laid  out;  tramways  connect  the 
diff'erent  parts  of  the  city  ; waterworks  and 
conduits,  as  well  as  a well-planned  system  of 
drainage,  contribute  to  give  to  it  a clean  and 
pleasant  appearance.  The  metropolis  of 
Rhenish  arc  has,  besides,  shown  by  the  estab- 
lishment  of  horticultural  and  zoological  gardens 
that  it  is  earnestly  eudeavooring  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  its  elder  sister,  Koln-  Only  in  one 
respect  has  it  remained  behind  its  neighbour. 
Diieseldorf  is  yet  greatly  deficient  in  buildings 
of  a monumental  nature,  which,  of  all  others, 
give  to  a city  a oharaoteristio stamp.  But  great 
and  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction  within  recent  years.  Amongst  these 
new  constructions,  the  City  Theatre,  designed 
by  the  architect  Giese,  of  Dresden,*  the  new 
Academy  of  Arts,  designed  by  the  architect 
Riffart,  and  the  Sessions  House  of  the  estates 
of  the  Rhine  Province  (of  which  we  give  an 
illustration  in  this  number),  are  an  earnest  of 
the  desire  to  excel  also  in  this  direction. 

The  Provincial  Estates  of  Rhenish  Prussia 
formerly  held  their  sittings  in  the  rooms  of  the 
northern  wing  of  the  old  Academy  of  Arts,  and 
after  its  destruction  by  fire,  in  the  aula  of  the 
Realschule  of  the  city  ; bat  the  accommodation 
there  has  always  been  found  inanffioient,  and  the 
Estates  resolved  to  erect  a new  building  more 
appropriate  to  the  purpose.  It  is  now  being 
erected,  after  the  designs  of  the  architect  Julius 
Rasohdorff,  of  Cologne,  near  the  Kaiserteich. 
The  foundation-stone  was  laid  last  May,  and  it 
is  intended  to  complete  the  buildings  within  two 
years  from  that  time,  the  estimated  expense 
being  1,000,000  marks  (50,0001.).  The  site  has 
been  generously  presented  by  the  city,  and  faces 
one  of  its  most  pleasant  and  most  frequented 
promenades. 

As  regards  the  interior  of  the  building,  whioh 
is  erected  in  the  style  of  Italian  Renaissance, 
it  contains,  besides  the  necessary  offices  for  the 
provincial  administration  of  tbe  Rhine  Province, 
and  the  sessions  balls,  to  be  beautifully  decorated, 
of  the  Rhenish  Provincial  Estates,  the  residences 
of  the  Landes  director  of  the  Rhine  Province, 
and  of  the  higher  officials  of  the  provincial  ad- 
ministration.  . 

Should  the  new  buildings  be  completed  in  the 
magnificent  style  proposed,  this  would  indirectly 
advance  the  prosperity  of  Dusseldorf.  By  pro- 
moting the  embellishment  of  the  “Athens  of  tbe 
Rhine”  it  will  still  more  be  made  the  resort  of 
rentiers,  littirateurs,  and  art-loving  well-to-do 
people  generally. 


buildin";  that  on  the  left  being  tbe  patients 
entrance;  that  on  the  right  the  oarbway  en. 
trance  to  the  administrative  offices,  stores,  ao. . 
as  also  to  the  residences  of  the  officers,  laundry, 
kitchen,  and  so  on.  The  other  pavilions  are  ail 
similar,  and  each  contains  a fireproof 
of  vaulted  brick  surrounding  the  well  of  thS 
hydraulic  lift;  and  on  each  floor  there  is  a 
large  ward  to  accommodate  twenty-eight  pa- 
tients, with  a acparation  ward  for  four  patients 
There  are  nurses*  rooms,  aculleries,  and  office? 
attached  to  each  ward. 

The  chapel  fronts  tbe  Fulham-roao,  and  wil 
accommodate  600.  The  house  standing  betweer 
the  front  pavilion  and  the  chapel  is  the  medioa 
officer’s  residence. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell ; ano 
Messrs.  Wall,  Brothers,  are  the  builders.  Mr 
Thompson  is  the  clerk  of  works. 


TheProposed  Application  of  the  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Act  to  Sheffield. — A communica- 
tion  has  been  received  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment  Board  in  reference  to  the  proposed 
application  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  to 
Sheffield.  About  fifteen  months  ago  a requisi- 
tion  was  signed  by  several  ratepayers  in  favour 
of  the  demolition  of  about  a fourth  part  of  the 
town.  The  proposal  was  forwarded  to  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  who  took  certain 
proceedings  whioh  the  Act  renders  necessa^. 
These  for  the  most  part  consist  of  personal  in. 
spection  of  the  districts  scheduled,  an  examina. 
tion  of  all  the  bouses  therein,  and  the  getting 
up  of  a mass  of  statistics  as  to  dimensions  of 
rooms,  number  of  inmates,  and  so  on.  It 
appears  that  only  one-third  of  the  district  has 
yet  been  gone  through,  and  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  progress  it  will  take  three  or  four  years 
longer  to  complete  the  inquiry.  The  Health 
Committee  lay  some  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  most  filthy  and  disreputable  haunts 
of  the  town  have  been  left  out  of  this  proposed 
scheme,  and  they  consider  that  the  memorialists 
have  included  districts  where  a change  for  the 
better  is  not  so  urgently  called  for. 


INFIRMARY  FOR  ST.  GEORGE’S  UNION, 
FULHAM-ROAD. 

This  building  is  erected  for  the  accommo- 
dation  of  tbe  whole  of  the  sick  poor  of  the 
St.  George’s,  Hanover-sqnare,  Union,  which  in- 
clndes  twenty-one  parishes  and  a population  of 
155,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Fulham-road,  upon  the  spot  were  formerly  stood 
the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Shaftesbury. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  bnilding  was  laid 
on  the  26th  of  Jnly  last,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Seymour, 
tbe  chairman  to  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

The  building  is  intended  to  accommodate  840 
inmates,  and  is  planned  npon  the  pavilion 
system.  It  has  seven  blocks  or  pavilions,  each 
four  stories  high,  all  connected  on  the  ground- 
floor  by  a corridor  running  the  entire  length  of 
tbe  building.  This  corridor  commences  at  the 
first  pavilion  flanking  the  road,  on  the  ground, 
floor  of  whioh  are  the  doctors’  rooms,  committee- 
rooms,  &o.,  and  a passage-way  leading  to  the 
resident  medical  officer’s  house  and  the  chapel. 

This  front  pavilion  is  varied  from  the  others 
by  the  addition  of  a large  tower,  containing  a 
cistern  for  the  supply  of  the  hydraulic  lifts 
attached  to  each  pavilion.  On  the  right  hand 
of  the  tower  are  placed  the  entrances  to  the 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS  COilPETlTIONS. 
A faux  pas  of  the  Barrow  corporation,  witl 
regard  to  the  architects’  plans  for  tbe  propose* 
new  town-ball,  and  for  the  new  workhouse,  has 
ended  in  a mess  that  must  cause  that  body  t- 
feel  vexed  with  themselves,  and  that  has  in 
flioted,  although  unintentionally  on  their  part,  ai 
injury  upon  Messrs.  Palsy  & Austin,  of  Lan 
caster,  architects.  The  steps  that  have  led  ti 
this  are  definite  enough.  Barrow  needs  a nevj 
town-hall,  and  the  union  aj  new  workhouse  ; th| 
corporation  has  to  provide  tbe  one,  and  the  boar  j 
of  guardians  the  other.  The  corporation  and  thi 
guardians,  respectively,  invited  architects  t| 
send  in  plans  for  the  town-hall,  and  for  thj 
workhouse.  While  the  competition  was  ia  P«; 
gress  in  the  arobiteots’  offices,  a junota  of  th 
corporation,  well  satisfied,  presumably,  with  th 
professional  skill  and  capabilities  of  Messrfi 
Paley  & Austin,  entered  into  what  seems  i 
have  been  an  unauthorised  compact  with  the* 
gentlemen,  the  terms  being,  that  they  (Messr: 
P.  & A.)  be  chosen  as  arobiteots  for  tbe  towi 
hall  without  competition,  and  that  they  witl 
draw  from  the  workhonse  competition,  wbio 
would  be  left  open  to  local  architects.  Tl 
party  who  made  this  arrangement  indue* 
the  conncil  to  ratify  it  by  a resolution.  Th. 
decision  raised  an  outcry  among  the  Barroi 
architects,  and  evoked  a protest  from  the 
against  their  being  precluded  from  oompetit 
for  the  town-ball.  The  council  seem  to  ha' 
felt  that  they  had  made  a mistake,  and  taken 
course  that  was  ooudemned  by  the  publio.  ,Th< 
retraced  their  steps,  rescinded  the  resolutio 
and  again  threw  the  Town-ball  plans  open 
competition.  Another  phase  of  the  case  shov 
further  strong  reasons  why  Messrs.  Paley ; 
Austin  should  say,  “ Save  us  from  our  friends 
They  had  withdrawn  their  competing  plans  1 
the  new  workhouse,  but  not  at  the  request, 
on  the  snggestioD,  of  tbe  board  of  guardiai 
who  properly  hold  that  the  town  council  pc 
sesaes  no  power  or  right  to  dictate  as  to  wb 
architects  may  and  which  may  not  compete 
the  matter  of  plans  for  the  new  workboni 
Feeling  that  an  injustice  has  been  done 
Messrs.  Paley  & Austin,  an  attempt  was  ma 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians 
number  of  the  guardians  being  on  the  town  cox 
oil  also),  to  reinstate  these  gentlemen  as  oo 
petitors  for  tbe  workhonse.  A motion  was  p 
posed,  seconded,  and  lost,  to  the  effect  tl 
Messrs.  Paley  & Austin’s  plans  be  sent  up,  w 
instrnctions  that  they  be  considered  before  I 
Thompson,  the  arbitrator,  gives  his  award.  1 
gronnd  of  opposition  to  this  motion  was  chie 
that  these  gentlemen  cannot  now,  after  all  tl 
is  publicly  known  of  the  affair,  compete  u\ 
eqnol  terms ; and  that  their  plans,  it  sent 
now,  may  be  distinguished  or  known,  not  b 
motto,  bat  by  the  name  of  the  firm  virtns 
written  on  the  outer  cover. 


* Illustrated  in  the  Suilder,  vol.  nxiv.,  p. 


Enlargement  of  the  Pinchley  Cei 
tery.  — The  Islington  Testry  and  the  Bu 
Board  have  resolved  upon  making  a considers 
addition  to  tbe  unconseorated  portion.  At 
meeting  of  the  vestry  held  last  week  a commi 
cation  from  the  Burial  Board  was  read,  sugg 
ing  that  the  vestry  should  consent  to  the  | 
chase  of  fifty  additional  acres  of  land  adjoir 
tbe  present  cemetery,  and  also  that  tbe  Bu 
Board  be  permitted  to  borrow  the  sum  of  10,0 
for  tbe  purpose.  A further  letter  was  also  i 
from  the  clerk  to  tbe  Burial  Board  to  the  ef 
that  the  Board  proposed  to  purchase  107  a' 
from  the  Strawberry.vale  estate,  at  an  estimi 
cost  of  20,0001.,  and  this  was  confirmed. 


[i\[ARCH  24,  1877. 
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BT.  GEORGE’S  UNION  INFIRMARY  : FULHAM  ROAD. Me.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  Aechitect. 
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THE  FINSBURT  STEAM  JOINERY  WORKS. 

VISIT  OF  THE  AKCHITECTUE.\r.  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Satnrday  afternoon  last  a large  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Arohiteotural  Association 
visited  the  well-known  joinery  works  of  Mr. 

W.  H.  Lascelles,  Bunhill-row,  E.C.  The  pre- 
mises  are  very  extensive,  containing  about 
90,000  ft.  super,  of  floor  space,  or  upwards  of  two 
acres.  Besides  the  honse  in  Bunhill-row  (the 
ground. floor  of  which  is  monopolised  by  the  front 
entrance  gateway  to  the  works,  with  the 
coanting-honao  on  first-floor  and  foreman’s  resi. 
dence  above),  the  premises  consist  of  a large 
factory  consisting  of  basement,  gronnd-floor, 
and  four  floors  above,  in  addition  to  a large  flat 
roof  nsod  for  putting  together  framework,  green- 
houses, conservatories,  huts,  and  large  work  of 
all  kinds.  The  factory  is  a parallelogram  in  plan, 
and  is  lighted  from  the  top  by  means  of  a long 
skylight  running  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
building.  Beneath  this  skylight  is  a continuous 
well-hole  through  each  floor  to  the  ground 
level,  the  various  floors  being  supported^  on 
the  sides  next  the  well-hole  by  tiers  of  iron 
oolnmns.  The  floors  thus  form  what  may  be 
likened  to  broad  flat  galleries  running  entirely 
round  the  building.  There  are  no  windows  in 
the  side  walls,  the  only  means  of  lighting  being 
the  skylight  and  well-hole,  and  the  windows  at 
each  end  of  the  building.  The  basement  is 
principally  devoted  to  the  storage  of  deal,  wains- 
cot,  and  mahogany,  but  also  contains  the  boiler, 
house,  which,  with  the  engine-room  on  the 
ground-floor,  consists  of  a fireproof  structure. 
Two  Cornish  boilers,  of  SO-horse  power  nominal, 
supply  steam  to  two  25.horBe  horizontal  engines. 
The  engines  and  boilers  are  so  arranged  that 
if  one  engine  or  one  boiler  is  under  repair,  the 
other  engine  and  boiler  will  do  the  work.  The 
fire-boxes  of  the  boilers  are  specially  made  of 
large  area  in  order  to  burn  up  tho  wood  refuse, 
consisting  of  shavings,  chips,  &o.  This  refuse 
is  mixed  with  the  coal  in  the  stokehole,  as  much 
as  three  cartloads  of  this  fuel  being  thrown  in  at 
one  time.  Arrangements  are  made  by  means 
of  which  the  shavings  and  cuttings  from  the 
machines  on  the  ground  floor  fall  through  to  the 
basement,  and  are  thence  removed  in  barrows  to 
the  stokehole.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a 
shaft  communicating  from  the  stokehole  with 
each  floor  of  the  building,  and  down  this  shaft  all 
the  refuse  from  the  upper  floors  is  thrown.  By 
utilising  the  refuse  in  this  way  a great  saving  is 
effected,  for  not  only  is  leas  coal  required,  but 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  carting  away  a large 
quantity  of  refuse  is  saved.  The  main  shafting 
for  driving  the  machinery  runs  in  a kind  of 
trough  on  the  basement  floor,  and  bands  are 
carried  up  through  the  ground  floor  to  actuate 
the  machinery.  By  this  means  far  less  vibration 
is  caused  than  would  be  the  case  were  the  shaft- 
ing suspended  from  the  underside  of  floors  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  ground  floor  is  partially 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a deal  store.  On  this 
floor  are  also  various  machines  for  sawing, 
shaping,  and  moulding  wood,  besides  machines 
for  sharpening  and  setting  saws,  &o.  At  one 
end  of  this  floor  is  the  engineer’s  shop,  contain, 
ing  a large  lathe  and  other  appliances,  enabling 
all  the  machinery  in  the  building  to  be  repaired 
and  renewed  in  parts  from  time  to  time.  There 
are  also  large  “cleaning-up”  benches  on  this 
floor.  But  the  most  notable  and  interesting 
feature  of  the  ground  floor  is  the  drying, 
room  or  desiooating-ohamber,  just  constructed 
upon  the  principle  invented  by  Mr.  Woods, 
of  Massachusetts.  This  is  the  first  drying- 
room  of  the  kind  which  has  been  put  up  in 
England,  and,  so  far  as  he  has  yet  had  experi- 
ence of  it,  Mr.  Lascelles  says  he  has  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  resnlts  attained. 
The  chamber  is  constructed  to  hold  5,000 
standards  of  deal,  but  may  be  made  larger  or 
smaller.  In  this  case  it  has  on  one  side  and  at 
one  end  the  ordinary  party  and  external  walls 
of  the  bnilding,  there  being  a window  in  the  end 
wall.  This  window  is,  of  course,  kept  closed. 
On  the  remaining  end  and  side  the  chamber  is 
enclosed  by  double  wooden  partitions,  made  as 
airtight  as  possible.  Doors  open  through  these 
partitions,  to  enable  the  timber  to  be  removed  in 
and  oat.  When  the  chamber  is  charged  with 
timber,  and  these  doors  closed,  the  chamber  is 
practically  airtight.  Heat  is  applied  by  the 
utilisation  of  the  waste  steam  from  the  engines, 
which  is  contained  in  an  iron  pipe,  5 in.  or  6 in. 
in  diameter,  extending  in  the  form  of  a ser- 
pentine gridiron  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  floor-area  of  the  chamber.  Above  this 
the  timber  is  placed,  and  the  doors  being 


shut  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  rise  to 
from  130'’  to  ISO",  never  exceeding  the  latter. 

The  heat  thus  applied  drives  the  moisture  out  of 
the  wood;  but  how  is  this  moisture  got  rid  of? 

Mr.  Lascelles  said  that  in  all  desiccating 
chambers  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  the 
vapour  was  carried  o2  by  means  of  a sbMt 
in  one  corner;  but  this  shaft  let  in  t e 
cold  air  and  retarded  the  process  of  drying. 

In  the  drying-ohamber  under  notice,  the  vapour 
or  moisture  from  the  wood  is  got  nd  of  m the 
following  ingenious  manner : — A water-pipe  of 
about  2 in.  in  diameter,  supplying  cold  water  to 
the  boilers,  and  always  fully  charged,  enters  the 
chamber  at  one  end,  and  passes  out  at  the  other 
end,  but  between  its  points  of  entrance  and 
exit  it  is  greatly  amplified  by  being  connected 
with  what  may  be  called  three  large  gridirons  of 
iron  piping,  of  about  the  same  diameter  as  that  of 
the  supply. pipe.  These  gridirons  are  set  up  one  at 
each  end  and  one  on  one  side  of  the  chamber, 
with  the  bars  vertical  and  a few  inches  from 
the  walls.  The  cold  water  on  its  way  to  the 
boilers  throngh  the  supply-pipe  has  to  pass 
through  the  whole  of  this  system  of  piping, 
consequently  the  “gridirons”  are  always  fully 
charged.  Each  gridiron  consists  of  about  fifteen 
vertical  tubes,  besides  horizontal  ones  at  top  and 
bottom.  These  pipes  furnish  a large  area  of 
constantly  cold  surface,  and  the  vapour  nsing 
from  the  wood  condenses  on  them  and  trickles 
down  into  a trough  or  gutter,  whence  it  is 
drained  away  and  reserved  for  the  extraction  of 
some  peculiar  acids  which  it  contains.  The 
timber  remains  in  the  chamber  for  about  six 
weeks.  Mr.  Lasoelles  says  the  great  advantage 
of  the  principle  is  that  the  wood  dries  from 
the  centre  outwards,  the  surface  being  the 
last  to  dry.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
temperature  should  be  maintained  uniformly  the 
whole  of  the  time  the  chamber  is  charged  ; and 
where  the  temperature  varies  in  intensity, 
as  in  the  case  of  works  where  the  boiler-fires 
are  extinguished  at  night  and  on  Sundays,  the 
only  efi'dot  would  be  that  any  vapour  that  might 
be  in  the  chamber  when  the  temperature  got 
low  would  fall  down  on  to  the  wood,  to  be  again 
dissipated  when  the  temperature  was  inoreased. 
The  principle  here  adopted  is  also  used  for  drying 
clothes,  and  in  preserving  fruit  for  export.  This 
portion  of  Mr.  Lascelles’s  works  excited  much 
interest  amongst  the  visitors.  Mr.  Lascelles  s 
works  contain  another  timber-drying  chamber 
of  the  ordinary  construction  over  the  boilers. 
Commencing  on  the  ground-floor,  and  ascending 
to  the  roof,  there  is,  in  the  centre  of  the  elon- 
gated well-hole,  a lift  worked  by  steam,  and 
conveying  timber  to  the  workmen  on  the  various 
floors  Around  this  lift  there  is  arranged  a cen- 
tral  staircase.  The  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
floors  are  provided  with  benches  to  the  number  of 
forty  or  fifty  on  each  floor,  arranged  end-OD|oneaoh 
Bide  of  the  well-hole,  leaving  a wide  gangway 
nearest  the  wall  on  each  Bide.  The  work  done 
on  the  arat  Boor  oomprisea  office  fnrnitnre,  desks, 
bank  and  shop  attingB,  windowaashea  and  framea, 
doora,  &o.,  most  of  this  work  being  Bniahed  from 
the  maohinea.  On  the  second  f oor,  stairoaaea, 
railway  work,  brewera’  work,  ao.,  is  to  be  found 
in  progeass.  The  third  Boor  is  devoted  to 
“hortionltnral”  work  of  all  kinda,  which  la 
cleaned  up  from  machines  and  fitted  together ; 
while  the  fourth  floor  is  principally  used 
for  putting  together  and  finishing  off  hard  wood 
work  of  all  kiuda,  and  painting  and  glazing 
sashes  and  lights.  About  200  men  are  employed 
on  the  works.  Mr.  Lascelles  pointed  out  that  all 
tbe  glue  used  on  the  premises  is  Coignet  s 
Medal  Glue.  This  is  a French  product,  and  is 
made  from  fish.  A great  objection  to  English 
glue  is  that  although  it  is  supposed  to  be  made 
entirely  from  clippings  of  English  hides,  clippings 
of  hides  from  the  River  Plate  and  elsewhere  are 
used.  The  foreign  hides  being  salted  for  the 
journey,  the  salt  contained  in  clippings  from 
them  remains  in  the  glue,  rendering  it  liable  to 
be  affected  by  changes  of  temperature.  More- 
over,  with  the  French  medal  glue  there  is  no 
offensive  smell  whatever.  It  is  dearer  than 
English  glue,  but  it  is  much  stronger,  and  there- 
fore  worth  the  extra  cost.  Among  the  speciahties 
which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  visitors  were 
Mr.  Lasoelles’s  patent  dowelled  flooring,  and 
his  “waved  match-lining”;  the  latter  is  used 
on  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  Mr.  Lascelles’s  count- 
ing-honse,  and  produces  a good  effect,  the  cost 
being  about  508.  per  square.  Mr.  Lascelles 
also  pointed  out  a simple  contrivance  for  cutting 
bricks  : this  is  simply  an  ordinary  band-saw,  vvith 
the  exception  that  the  “saw”  consists  of  S' 
piece  of  common  boop-iron  bond.  All  the  bricks 


used  at  Lowther  Lodge,  Kensington,  and  the  new- 

red  brick  house  at  Queen’s-gate  (.both  of  which 
were  built  by  Mr.  Lascelles)  were  out  by  this 
machine.  The  visitors  also  inspected  a new 
pitoh-pine  staircase,  which  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Lascelles  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Water- 
house  for  a house  at  Sheffield-terraoe,  Ken- 
sington.  Mr.  Lascelles  does  a large  trade 
in  sashes  for  horticultural  purposes,  and  he 
keeps  in  stock  greenhouse  lights,  6 ft.  by  4 ft. 
and  3 ft.  by  4 ft.,  ready  glazed  and  primed,  so 
that  a geenhouse  of  any  size  can  be  quickly  and 
cheaply  erected.  By  the  aid  of  machinery , he  is 
enabled  to  sell  these  lights  complete  at  8d.  per 
foot.  His  patent  curved  structures  for  hcrtionl- 
tural  purposes  are  well  known,  and  his  garden 
lights  and  boxes  are  both  cheap  and  good.  Mr. 
Lascelles  makes  school  furniture  and  fittings  to 
a large  extent,  having  already  supplied  tho 
London  School  Board  with  18,000  dual  desks 
and  seats  in  pitch  - pine.  He  has  several 
specialities  in  the  way  of  concrete  construc- 
tion, and  for  the  development  of  this  branch 
of  his  business  he  has  just  taken  waterside 
premises  at  Stratford,  covering  an  area  of  6i 
acres.  Here  he  will  be  able  to  make  1,000 
concrete  floor  slabs  per  day.  These  premises 
will  also  enable  him  to  supply  his  patent  con- 
crete slab  cottages  with  greater  facility,  and  he 
has  determined,  contrary  to  previous  intimation, 
to  undertake  the  building  of  these  cottages 
where  desired.  This  concrete  is  made  entirely 
of  breeze  or  burnt  ballast  and  Portland  cement. 
Among  other  items  of  interest,  and  for  which 
we  have  not  space,  Mr.  Lascelles  described  the 
very  simple  means  of  bookkeeping  which  is 
adopted  on  the  premises.  Each  workman  has  a 
book  in  which  bis  work  is  entered  from  week  to 
week.  From  these  books  of  the  men  the  work 
is  posted  into  other  books  kept  iu  the  count- 
ing-house, the  wood  used  for  each  piece  of  work 
being  specified.  By  the  system  adopted  it  con 
at  once  be  ascertained  what  each  particulM 
piece  of  work  has  cost,  and  account  is 
taken  of  each  kind  of  wood  used,  in  a 
manner  enabling  it  to  be  easily  ascertained 
what  the  waste  amounts  to, — a very  important 
item  in  a large  joiners’  shop.  The  work  is  all 
piecework,  there  being  a definite  tariff  price  for 
each  job.  His  is,  Mr.  Lascelles  believes,  the 
oldest  piecework  house  in  the  trade.  It  has  been 
carried  on  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  no  strike 
or  any  other  difficulty  has  occurred.  This  says 
a great  deal  for  both  master  and  men.  Mr. 
Lascelles  says  he  has  never  been  ont  of  a joiners’ 
shop  for  more  than  a month  at  a time  for  thirty 
years,  and  all  he  knows  of  the  doings  of  trade 
unionists  is  what  he  sees  in  the  papers.  He 
believes  that  far  less  injury  is  done  to  the 
building  trade  by  unionists  than  by  the  dia- 
creditable  way  in  which  contracts  are  sometimes 
let.  Men  noc  worth  a sixpenoe  are  asked  to 
compete,  against  established  and  reputable  firms, 
for  jobs  involving  au  outlay  of  10,000i.  This  is 
a growing  evil,  and  will  only  be  met,  in  Mr. 
Lascelles’s  opinion,  by  all  respectable  firms  re- 
solving to  do  wbat  he  has  determined  upon,  viz., 
never  to  compete  for  a job  unless  he  knows 
against  whom  he  is  competing. 


boclbsiastioal  decoration,  with 
SPECIAL  EBPERBNOE  TO  THE  CHURCH 
OP  ST.  FRANCIS,  ASSISI.* 

My  purpose  in  bringing  forward  tbia  anbject 
is  to  endeavour,  aa  briefly  aa  poaaible,  to  exhibit 
the  close  relationship  which  exists  between  the 
sister  arts  of  sculpture,  arobiteoture,  and  deco- 
rative art.  I aball  divide  my  observations  into 
three  seotiona ; namely,  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  art;  ita  application  iu  tho  C lassie  and 
Middle  Ages  ; and,  lastly,  ita  place  and  purpose 
iu  modern  deooration.  _ ^ 

In  the  first  place,  with  reference  to  the  origin 
of  art,  we  have  the  undoubted  fact  before  us, 
that  from  very  remote  antiquity,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  painting  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  in  serving  to  embellish  those  places  set 
apart  by  man  for  the  exercise  of  his  religious 
duties,  under  every  system  of  creed.  That  this 
arises  from  a spontaneous  desire  to  honour  to 
tbe  utmost  an  acknowledged,  though  nnseen, 
divinity,  is  clearly  avowed.  And  in  attempUng 
to  carry  out  his  ideas,  we  can  easily  perceive  how 
the  influence  of  surroundiug  circumstaaoesaffects 
the  results  of  his  labour  and  forms  a ooutrolUng 
element  in  the  realisation  of  his  thought. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  with  any 


* By  Mr  Thomas  Bonnar.  Bead  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association  on  tho  14th  inst. 
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degree  of  precisioo,  the  period  at  which  the  art 
or  painting  was  firat  employed  as  a principle  of 
decoration,  we  mast  remain  satisfied  with  the 
fact  that  those  wonderful  people,  the  Egyptians, 
were  not  ignorant  of  ita  use  and  power,  and  that 
it  was  applied  by  them  as  an  agent  in  the 
elaboration  of  their  marvelloos  temples  and 
tombs.  From  the  majority  of  the  fragmentary 
remains  of  those  sacred  edifices  which  were 
adorned  with  mural  decoration,  we  obtain  much 
valuable  insight  and  information  respecting  the 
manners  and  onstoms  of  a race,  and  of  an  age, 
which  but  for  the  light  derived  from  this  source' 
would  have  long  since  been  lost  in  the  gloom  of 
snocessive  centuries.  And  not  only  do  we  get 
glimpses  of  their  various  modes  of  life,  but  from 
their  hieroglyphic  writings  we  are  made 
acquainted  with  many  of  their  forms  of  thought, 
especially  in  connexion  with  religious  doctrines; 
and  these  seem  to  have  been  the  basis  on  which 
are  founded  much  of  the  theories  and  rituals  of 
onr  own  day. 

The  works  of  this  people  convey  an  impression 
of  great  vigonr  of  execution,  notwithstanding 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  all  matters  relating 
to  art  and  all  other  methods  thonght  capable  of 
transmitting  the  slightest  gleam  of  information, 
or  idea  of  liberty,  except  such  as  were  sanctioned 
by  the  priesthood,  who  looked  with  a jealous 
eye  ou  anything  which  they  might  suspeot  of 
having  a tendency  to  weaken  tbeir  power. 
These  ministers,  through  their  system  of  mystical 
ritual,  apparently  governed  and  restrained,  with- 
in  certain  prescribed  limits,  the  range  of  thought 
enjoyed  by  the  nation.  And  not  only  so,  but 
from  thissnbtle  influence,  with  which  the  life  of, 
the  nation  became  imperceptibly  impregnated 
arose  that  nniforraity  of  mind  and  action,  by 
which  it  was  so  strikingly  characterised,  and 
which  became  so  firmly  established  that  it  ap. 
peared  to  be  even  less  capable  of  change  than 
the  adamantine  marbles  out  of  which  their 
statues  were  formed.  Had  this  people  lived  in 
a state  of  even  comparative  freedom,  with  the 
genius  and  culture  with  which  they  were  so 
eminently  endowed,  it  is  diflicult  to  oonjeotnre  to 
what  a height  of  excellence  they  would  have 
attained  in  everything  which  constitutes  the 
true  greatness  of  a country ; but,  alas ! their 
fetters,  although  unseen,  were  too  securely 
bound.  The  very  silent  power  and  grandeur 
exhibited  by  their  statues  seem  to  suggest,  by 
their  near  approach  to  completeness,  the  thought, 
“Bnt  lift  the  veil  with  which  restriction  has 
clothed  ns,  and  you  will  then  perceive  the  per. 
feotion  of  ideal  human  form  ! ” 

The  oolonring  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  their 
paintings  was  confined  to  what  are  technically 
called  primary  colours  ; namely,  reds,  blues,  and 
yellows, — the  two  latter  when  in  combination 
forming  their  green  tint.  The  groundwork  was 
usually  composed  either  of  white  or  yellow  j the 
outline  showing  extreme  hardness,  owing  to  the 
c^cumstanoe  of  red  or  black  being  employed  for 
this  purpose.  The  work  of  forming  the  outlines 
of  figures  or  subjects  was  first  performed  by  the 
priest,  and  afterwards  traced  by  the  sculptor 
thus  accounting  for  the  sharpness  of  the  lines.  ’ 
Having  by  the  favour  and  divine  power  of  the 
goddess  Isis  fixed  the  limits  of  the  design,  with 
the  aid  of  the  chisel,  the  artist  proceeded  to  fill 
in  the  various  tints  in  their  appointed  places. 

I have  now  to  call  your  attention  to  the  re- 
markable state  of  preservation  which  those  pio. 
tnres  and  hieroglyphics  maintain  at  the  present 
day.  This  is  all  the  more  extraordinary  when 
we  consider  that  it  is  the  earlier,  and  not  the 
later,  specimens  which  are  undoubtedly  in  the 
finest  state  of  preservation,  and  likewise  exhibit 
the  greatest  degree  of  merit.  That  this  is  a cir- 
cnmstance  wonderful  in  itself  and  worthy  of  our 
earnest  reflection,  is  all  the  more  evident  when 
as  may  be  broadly  stated,  we  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  produced  at  least  4,000  years 
ago.  I may  here  observe  that  it  is  difficult  to 
accept,  as  the  only  explanation  for  their  perfect 
condition  and  freshness  of  colouring,  the  state- 
ment  that  this  must  be  solely  attributed  to  the 
dryness  of  the  Egyptian  climate ; for  I am  im- 
pressed  with  the  belief  that  those  by  whom 
these  works  were  produced  were  in  possession 
of  a method  of  preparing  and  applying  their 
colours  which  is  for  the  present  unknown  to  us 
I have  been  assisted  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  British 
Masenm,  situated  in  the  centre  of  London— 
whose  climate  is  presumed  to  be  fatal  to  all 
works  of  art  exposed  to  ita  influences  — the 
specimens  of  Egyptian  workmanship  exhibited  | 
there  are  evidently  as  fresh  and  uninjured 
by  climatic  agencies  as  they  were  when  first  I 


deposited  there  many  years  ago.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  matter  it  is  desirable  to 
bear  in  remembrance  that  it  is  to  this  same 
atmosphere  that  we  impute  the  serious  in- 
juries sustained  by  those  works  in  fresco 
which  have  of  late  years  been  employed  for  the 
mural  decoration  of  the  Honsea  of  Parliament. 
A number  of  these  pictures  are  almost  entirely 
obliterated,  while  many  more  are  in  a very  bad 
condition;  and  to  this  nnfortnnate  result,  may 
m great  measure  be  ascribed  the  death-blow 
which  fresco  has  received  as  a system  for  the 
extension  of  higher  art  decoration  in  this 
country.  And  it  is  evident  that  this  will 
remain  an  insurmountable  obstacle  until  moist 
colours  are  obtained  which  shall  have  the  pro- 
perty  of  withstanding  the  effects  of  car 
variable  climate.  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  drawback  lies  in  no  small  degree  with  the 
mannfacturer.  I would  suggest,  as  a means  of 
assisting  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  that  the 
art  student  should  attentively  and  carefully 
study  the  chemical  properties  of  the  materials 
which  he  has  now  to  work,  and  by  so  doing ' 
acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  oompo- 
sition.  If  fully  instructed  and  informed  in  this 
important  branch  of  his  education,  experience 
would  lead  him  only  to  use  those  pigments 
which  an  intimate  perception  of  their  qualities 
under  varying  conditions  would  justify  him 
in  selecting  and  adopting,  in  circumstances 
requiring  the  retention  of  their  original 
brilliancy  and  depth.  This  part  of  the  art 
student’s  training  has  hitherto  been  almost 
entirely  ignored  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
country;  whereas,  in  those  of  the  best  periods  of 
Italian  and  German  art  it  was  one  of  the  essen. 
tial  studies  of  his  scholastic  career;  and  it  is 
almost  needless  to  mention  in  relation  to  this  i 
part  of  my  subject  such  names  as  Michelangelo, 
Raffaelle,  and  Da  Vinci,  who,  while  masters  of 
chemistry,  were  at  the  same  time  the  greatest 
masters  of  their  art.  The  works  executed  in 
fresco  by  the  two  first-named  evince,  by  the 
splendid  state  of  preservation  in  which  they  are 
seen  at  the  present  day,  sufficient  proof  in  con- 
firmation of  this  statement. 

I will  now  proceed  to  take  up  the  second  sec- 
tion of  my  subject,  namely,  the  application  of 
art  in  the  Classic  and  Middle  Ages.  It  may  be 
accepted  as  conclusive  that  the  Greeks,  in  their 
works  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  display  the 
source  whence  they  derived  their  early  im. 
preasions  of  art ; and  it  is  equally  clear  that 
this  was  derived  from  the  Egyptian. 

We  have  a striking  illustration  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  theory  if  we  take  as  an  example 
that  figure  of  ornamentation  familiarly  known 
by  the  name  of  honeysuckle,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  our  native  woodbine,  althongh  in 
reality  it  is  the  “lotus”  of  Egypt.  It  also 
figures  prominently  in  the  ornamental  art  of  the 
contemporary  Etruscans,  where  in  some  in- 
stances tho  natural  form  of  the  leaves  is  actually 
delineated.  But  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek 
artist  it  assomed,  in  varied  and  conventional 
forme,  that  beautiful  perfection  of  architectural 
adaptation  which  distinguishes  the  “ Perioleian 
period.” 

We  have  only  to  recall  to  mind  the  character 
and  genius  of  the  Greeks  to  find  this  solution 
of  their  manifestly  extraordinary  progress  in 
the  development  of  art.  Their  highest  ideal  was 
man  exalted  and  surrounded  by  a mystical 
existence,  based  on  the  glowing  traditions  in 
which  the  poets  deified  their  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity,  investing  them  with  Divine  attributes 
and  creating  in  them  the  gods  of  Olympus! 
Operated  upon  by  this  influence,  their  sympa. 
thetio  genius  called  forth  every  latent  power  to 
aid  in  producing  the  loftiest  and  noblest  embodi- 
ments of  art  and  beauty,  and  at  the  same  time 
enabled  them  to  clothe  their  works  with  such  a 
subtle^  charm,  that  even  in  this  matter-of-fact 
age— ignoring  the  influences  which  inspired 
these  masters- andactuated  merely  by  the  force 
of  study  and  appreciation,  we  are  transfixed  as 
by  a spell  when  in  the  presence  of  their  scalp- 
tors,  and  more  especially  when  standing  under 
the  shadow  of  their  sublime  architecture,  which 
is  recognised  as  the  undisputed  evidence  of  all 
that  is  true  and  beautiful. 

With  such  perfection  in  the  arts  of  sculpture 
and  architectnre,  it  is  not  assuming  too  much 
to  suppose  that  the  art  of  painting  had  also 
reached  a high  relative  position;  and,  as  for 
proficiency,  the  names  of  those  masters  which 
have  descended  to  ns  may  well  be  entitled  to 
rank  with  the  greatest  of  the  exponents  of  art 
which  the  sixteenth  century  produced. 

The  Greeks  displayed  great  diversity  in  the 


ornamentation  of  their  temples  and  places  of 
worship,  adapting  to  this  purpose  the  most  rare 
and  valuable  materials,  such  as  the  precious 
metals,  the  richest  marbles,  and  beautiful 
mosaics;  and  although  these  were  lavishly 
employed,  yet  they  were  treated  with  singular 
skill  and  snooess  in  adorning  and  beantifying 
these  magnificent  buildings.  We  are  informed 
by  Pliny  that  the  pencil  of  the  decorative  artist 
was  also  frequently  called  into  use  to  ornament 
in  low  relief,  and  light  and  shade,  those  large 
surfaces  which  otherwise  would  have  appeared 
monotonous  from  their  extent,  but  by  this  treat- 
ment they  were  rendered  serviceable,  and  oom- 
biued  with  the  other  decorations  in  lending 
grace  and  beanty  to  the  whole.  This  statement 
of  Pliny’s  may  be  justly  accepted  iu  proof  of  the 
prevalence  of  decorative  art  as  an  important 
feature  in  the  embellishment  of  Grecian  temples. 
Bnt^  were  it  necessary  to  prodnee  additional 
testimony,  I think  it  would  be  sufficiently  con- 
clusive to  refer  to  the  state  of  art  as  revealed  to 
our  wondering  eyes  in  the  cities  of  Hercnlanasum 
and  Pompeii,  where  in  traversing  the  now  silent, 
but  once  bnsy  streets,  and  observing  the  dwell- 
ings and  public  places  at  one  time  the  homes 
and  resorts  of  a gay  and  prosperous  people,  we 
discover  in  the  works  that  everywhere  meet  our 
gaze  abnndant  evidence  of  the  true  spirit  of 
Grecian  art,  in  which  originality,  vigorous  treat, 
ment,  and  power  of  execution  are  all  undeniably 
apparent;  thus  conclusively  proving  that  deco- 
rative  art  wag,  down  to  the  dawning  of  the 
Christian  era,  an  acknowledged,  and  not 
only  so,  but  likewise  an  indispensable  re- 
qnirement  of  the  every-day  social  and  re- 
ligious life  of  a community  who  derived  their 
origin  from  the  shores  of  Greece.  But  oon- 
siderable  allowance  must  be  made  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  centuries  which 
had  elapsed  from  the  time  when,  as  a united 
nation,  they  achieved  the  zenith  of  fame  and 
power  under  Pericles.  To  this  interval,  with  all 
its  varying  changes,  must  be  ascribed  mnoh  of 
the  orudenesB  and  want  of  aerial  eff’eots  dis- 
played in  many  of  their  works,  and  this  circum- 
stance should  be  accepted  as  accounting  for 
their  decadence  in  an  art  in  which  they  once 
attained  to  great  perfection. 

The  art  of  fresco  painting  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  a process  familiar  to  and  employed  by  the 
Greeks  in  their  decorative  works ; but  if  we 
examine  those  examples  known  to  ug,  we  shall 
fail  to  find  any  satisfactory  traces  to  show  that 
they  were  aeqaainted  with  this  method.  I re- 
ferred to  this  fact  in  the  paper  I had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  last  year,—"  Notes  of  a Tour  in 
Italy,”  *— where  I stated  that,  on  inspecting  the 
paintings  in  Pompeii,  and  also  the  higher  produc- 
tions of  art  in  the  Baths  of  Titns  in  Rome,  I could 
not  discern  any  vestiges  of  what  is  recognised  as 
true  fresco.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
oolonring,  in  many  instances,  had  been  applied 
while  the  plaster  was  in  a moist  condition,  and 
this  was  all  the  more  obvious  when  small  por- 
tions,  which  had  fallen  from  the  walla,  were 
closely  scrutinised,  as  the  plaster  appeared  to 
have  absorbed  the  colours  to  an  extent  which 
could  only  have  arisen  from  this  cause;  but  in 
no  instance  do  figures  or  ornamental  detail  pre- 
sent  the  appearance  of  having  been  executed  in 
this  manner;  they  seem  rather  to  have  been 
done  in  tempera,  a medium  which  we  are  aware 
the  ancients  were  conversant  with,  and  subse- 
quently coated  over  with  war.  I had,  fortu- 
nately, an  excellent  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  truth  of  this  theory  demonstrated,  being 
present  while  some  workmen  were  engaged  in 
clearing  the  d4bris  out  of  a house  in  Pompeii, 
and  in  the  course  of  their  labours  part  of  a 
beautifully-painted  wall  was  brought  into  view, 
in  which  the  subject  parts  still  retained  a gloss, 
but  the  surroundings  were  quite  lustreless.  It 
is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that,  had  the  Greeks 
understood  the  process  of  painting  in  fresco,  they 
would  most  assuredly  have  adopted  it  in  pre- 
ference  to  all  other  media  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  their  magnificent  temples ; for  they 
were  a race  eager  and  anxious  to  perpetuate  the 
memories  of  tbeir  glorious  achievements  and 
noble  works,  and  the  enduring  capabilities  of 
fresco  would  not  have  been  overlooked  by  a 
people  who  rendered  tbeir  knowledge  subservient 
to  the  cause  of  art,  whether  in  sculpture,  painting, 
or  architecture,  and  who  made  it  a law  to  care- 
fully  select  for  these  purposes  only  those  sub- 
stances  to  which  were  attributed  the  quality  of 
time-defying  endurance.  Fresco,  as  possessing 
this  essential  qualification  to  recommend  its 
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adoption,  wonld  certainly  have  been  used  as  the 
means  of  depicting,  with  the  imaginative  power 
and  genius  by  which  their  works  are  so  strikingly 
characterised,  the  stirring  scenes  and  moving 
incidents  of  their  time,  from  whence  we  might 
have  learned  much  that  has  been  irretrievably 
lost  concerning  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
nations  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

In  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  either  pictures 
painted  on  canvas  or  tapestries  were  employed 
to  cover  large  surfaces,  we  are  informed  that 
in  the  Parthenon  are  still  visible,  in  the  parts 
where  masonry  is  exposed,  hook-holes,  such  as 
would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  up 
the  stretchers  or  wooden  frames  on  which  the 
canvasses  were  extended ; and  this,  when  stated 
in  connexion  with  the  well-known  fact  that 
Polygnotns  decorated  the  Theseum,  renders  it 
highly  probable  that  tempera  was  the  medinm 
used ; for  in  the  midst  of  the  many  and 
important  discoveries  of  invalnable  treasures 
which  are  being  brought  to  light  at  the  present 
time  throogh  the  energy  and  perseverance  of 
Dr.  Sohliemann  (whose  undaunted  spirit  of  re- 
search deserves  being  richly  rewarded),  no  speci- 
men, however  insignificant,  has  yet  appeared  to 
give  credence  to  the  fact  of  fresco  having  been 
practised.  Taking  these  circnmstanoes  together, 
and  looking  at  them  in  relation  to  this  matter, 
it  seems  impossible  to  give  an  earlier  date  to 
the  use  of  fresco  than  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era. 

Although,  from  the  absence  of  any  records  re- 
ferring to  it,  there  is  very  little  data  on  which  to 
found  an  opinion  as  to  the  precise  period  of  the 
discovery  and  employment  of  freaco-painting,  we 
can  still  fall  back  on  those  examples  which,  by 
exhibiting  the  most  primitive  treatment,  enable 
ns  by  analogy  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  first  practised  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  There  are  several  specimens 
dating  from  this  period,  taken  from  the  Cata- 
combs,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Laceran,  which  give  authority  to  this  supposition. 

Not  only  was  Imperial  Rome  made  resplendent 
with  the  treasures  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
her  viotorions  armies  as  the  spoils  of  conquest; 
but  the  vanquished  cities  of  Greece  were  also 
deprived  of  the  services  of  those  artists  who 
had  done  so  much  to  make  them  famous.  These 
nnfortnnate  men,  prisoners,  and  in  a strange 
oonntry,  and  fallen  as  they  bad  from  an  inde- 
poudent  state,  qniokly  became  the  slaves  of 
the  caprice  of  their  conquerors.  From  the 
presence  of  so  much  talent  in  Rome,  great 
results  might  have  been  expected  to  fiow,  bnt  in 
conseqnence  of  the  degraded  position  of  these 
artists,  their  work  very  soon  began  to  refiect  the 
condition  in  which  they  existed.  Although  it  is 
aoknonledged  that  they  had  descended  from  the 
highest  period  of  their  art,  still  their  works 
while  they  continned  in  a state  of  freedom 
manifested  a superiority  to  anything  which  the 
native  Romans  could  produce,  and  was,  there- 
fore, patronised  by  the  mnnificence  and  grandeur 
of  the  Caesars.  Sympathising  with  Pagan 
thoQght,  their  works  exhibited  considerable 
power  of  expression,  as  well  as  intellectual 
beauty,  which  must  at  all  times  command  admi- 
ration.  Nevertheless,  the  elevating  infiuenoes 
by  which  they  were  at  first  inspired  gradually 
became  feebler,  and  slowly  bat  surely  deadened, 
until  their  works  betrayed  that  they  were  the 
labour  of  men  engaged  on  an  irksome  task,  void 
of  interest,  and  only  accomplished  to  serve  the 
pleasure,  and  pander  to  the  vitiated  tastes  of 
their  Roman  conquerors. 

Under  such  melancholy  aspects,  with  art  in 
this  servile  position,  and  its  social  bases  para- 
lysed if  not  destroyed,  no  wonder  that  there 
should  have  been  a rapid  decadence.  And  to 
increase  the  impetus  of  its  downward  career,  a 
spirit  of  incredulity  and  unbelief  in  the  principles 
of  the  Pagan  system  began  to  arise  and  nnsettle 
their  minds.  This  acted  as  a fatal  blow,  for  it 
was  from  the  ancient  mythology  that  the  Greek 
artist,  while  striving  to  attain  his  highest  ideal 
of  the  God-like  and  beantiful,  had  imbibed  his 
grandest  inspirations.  Indeed,  as  already  stated, 
it  was  the  source  from  which  his  art  had 
emanated,  and  had  continned  to  be  fostered ; 
but  now  it  was  doomed  to  share  a common  fate. 

The  period  had  arrived  when  the  Imperial 
City  of  the  Cmsars, — in  the  height  of  its  magni- 
fioence  and  power  bearing  the  proud  title  of 
Mistress  of  the  World, — was  destined  to  experi. 
ence  with  unsparing  severity  the  heavy  hand  of 
retribntion.  The  lot  which  they  had  so  often 
dealt  to  others  was  now  visited  on  themselves  by 
the  inroad  of  the  barbarian  hordes  ; who,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  largely-developed  faculty  of 


destructiveness,  ruthlessly  demolished  the  bean- 
tiful  and  precious  treasures  of  art  which  had 
contribated  so  much  to  extend  the  glory  and 
renown  of  the  Imperial  city.  This  event  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  general  aoceptanoe  of 
the  Christian  faith,  through  the  conversion  of 
theEmperorConstantine,  who  established  the  seat 
of  his  empire  in  the  city  of  Byzantium.  These 
circumstances  contribnted  in  a great  measure  to 
extinguish  that  art  sympathy  which  had  at  no 
time  any  deeper  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  Romans 
than  its  reputation  of  being  fashionable,  and  its 
utility  as  a medium  for  the  display  of  wealth, 
grandeur,  and  dominion. 

At  the  Byzantine  Court,  art  in  its  Christian 
phase  not  only  regained  a state  of  freedom,  bnt 
was  also  largely  patronised  and  kindly  fostered. 
The  presence  of  the  wealthy  and  great  at  this 
court  donbtless  tended  to  attract  to  its  precincts 
the  Greek  artist  and  skilled  artisan,  for  here  they 
would  find  their  skill  and  workmanship  both 
appreciated  and  rewarded.  It  was  in  every 
sense  a congenial  field  for  the  exercise  of  their 
ingenuity  and  labonr,  surrounded  as  they  were 
by  all  that  had  been  spared  from  destraotion  of 
the  magnificence  and  splendoor  of  plundered 
Rome,  brought  thither  by  Constantine.  For  we 
are  informed  that  even  in  the  lifetime  of  its 
founder  the  capital  of  the  East  was  celebrated 
for  its  gorgeous  and  splendid  acoeseories,  and 
rendered  it  worthy  of  being  the  seat  of  the 
illustrious  originator  of  the  new  empire. 

While  considering  the  many  advantages 
accruing  from  the  fact  of  having  ready  and 
convenient  access  to  appropriate  stodies  of  the 
most  successful  results  of  the  loftiest  ideals  of 
the  Classic  period,  aud  the  certainty  of  the 
existence  of  a steady  demand  for  snoh  works,  it 
remains  a matter  for  regret  that  there  is  an  evi- 
dent  absence  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  artists 
to  seek  inspiration  from  the  examples  of  true 
genius  with  which  they  ought  to  have  been 
fkmiliar.  Instead  of  that,  their  works  suggest 
that  they  were  possessed  by  a feeling  of  perfect 
indifierence,  amoanting  to  spiritless  apathy. 
This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  as  arising 
from  local  influences,  and  the  usages  of  semi- 
Oriental  life,  enfeebling  the  already  weak 
vitality  which  governed  their  imagination  and 
bands,  under  which  oircnmstances  art  became 
bat  a system  of  reproductions,  full  of  glaring 
defects  and  mannerisms;  and  pure  Greek  art, 
becoming  adulterated  with  the  debased  ideas  of 
the  Oriental  type,  ceased  to  exhibit,  save  in 
apparently  accidental  effects,  the  spirit  from 
which  it  received  its  origin.  And  the  artist, 
degenerating  from  hie  proper  position  to  that  of 
a luxurions  workman,  conld  no  longer  understand 
or  interpret  the  graces  of  Classio  art,  which 
became  an  exotic  in  the  hands  of  those  whose 
ancestors  had  been  the  fonnders  and  maturersof 
the  perfection  of  idealistic  beauty. 

The  evidences  of  the  persistent  struggles 
undergone  by  Christian  art,  in  its  attempts  to 
free  itself  of  the  trammels  with  which  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  peonliarities  of  the  Byzantine 
period  bad  bound  it,  are  best  illustrated  in  the 
examples  of  mosaicists’  art  existing  in  the 
ohnrohes  of  Rome  and  Venice,  a speci- 
men of  which  phase  of  Bjzantine  work 
is  shown  in  the  decoration  of  the  triumphal 
aroh  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  in  Rome.  It  is 
dated  432,  and  is  an  unmistakable  proof  of 
artistic  power  and  talent.  It  strikes  the 
observer  with  a feeling  best  described  as  one  of 
solemn  grandeur.  But,  again,  nothing  is  more 
suggestive  of  the  enervated,  I might  almost  say 
stagnant,  state  of  art,  when  we  view  the  highest 
reanlb  from  the  last-mentioned  example  of  the 
descendants  of  this  school,  as  displayed  in  tbe 
mosaics  of  the  chancel  in  tbe  famous  church  of 
St.  Ambrose,  in  Milan,  dated  four  centuries 
later,  namely  836.  We  are  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  ntter  absence  of  progressive 
movement  distinctly  visible,  and  in  its  place  a 
decided  falling  off,  both  in  drawing  and  expres. 
sion. 

It  is  not  until  1112,  the  date  of  the  mosaics  in 
St.  Clement’s,  Rome,  that  we  witness  the  initia. 
tory  advancement  towards  the  naturalistic.  It 
possesses  tbe  charm  of  manifest  freedom  and 
release  from  the  traditionary  school,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  combining  a prismatic  harmony  and 
ohasteness  of  colouring  with  rich  and  varied 
ornamentation. 

It  is  a matter  of  some  difilculty  to  assign  a 
cause  for  such  tardy  progress,  even  supposing 
every  allowance  is  granted  for  the  hindrance 
imposed  by  the  oonteotions  of  sectarianism,  the 
blighting  influence  of  barbarian  invasion,  or  the 
destructive  effects  of  the  furious  ioonoclaets;  and 


this  difficulty  in  no  way  diminishes  when  we 
pause  to  contrast  it  with  the  steady  advance  and 
development  of  art  which  sprang  up  immediately 
that  the  Italians  acquired  independence  of  action 
and  began  to  exercise  freedom  of  thought  on 
being  emancipated  from  the  sway  of  Byzantine 
authority  in  the  twelfth  century  ; so  that  with 
this  period  we  have  indications  of  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  day  for  art.  The  darkness  in  which  it 
had  been  enshrouded  during  the  long  reign 
of  Pagan  supremacy  was  about  to  be  dispelled. 

This  was  eminently  a religious  age,  and  with 
an  all-powerful  church  the  princely  Popes  be- 
came at  once  the  promoters  and  munificent 
patrons  of  art,  and  Rome  again  resumed  her 
position  as  the  centre  of  its  life  and  activity. 
The  choicest  forms  of  the  antique  were  in  great 
demand,  and  were  cherished  as  authoritative 
studies,  and  the  name  of  artist  was  once  more  a 
title  of  honour.  Bat  their  efforts  in  pursuit  of 
this  excellence  were  carried  out  in  the  genuine 
spirit,  which  did  not  wish  to  remain  satisfied 
with  mere  reproduction,  but  sought  rather  to 
blend  with  all  that  was  beautiful  in  ancient  art, 
the  characteristics  which  expressed  the  changed 
circumstances  and  requirements  of  the  time.* 


SOME  CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  IN- 
FLUENCED  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF 
MEDIEVAL  BUILDINGS. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Brewer’s  paper  on  this 
subject,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  and  printed  in  our  last  issue 

(p.  261), 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Boyes)  said  Mr.  Brewer’s 
paper  was  particularly  interesting,  inasmuch  as 
it  enabled  architects  to  see  themselves  as  they 
were  seen  by  a well-informed  “ outsider.”  A 
great  deal  had  been  beard  of  late  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  profession  was  regarded  by  learned 
barristers  and  others,  but  Mr.  Brewer’s  criti- 
cisms were  free  from  the  errors  made  by 
other  outsiders  when  they  treated  of  pro- 
fessional matters,  Mr.  Brewer  had  nn. 
doubtedly  touched  upon  some  of  what  might  be 
called  the  weak  points  of  the  profession.  For 
instance,  there  were  many  architects  who  would 
not,  even  if  they  conld,  give  np  lucrative  work 
on  artistic  considerations.  He  had  very  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  Medimval  bnilders  made 
their  buildings  to  suit  their  sites,  instead  of 
deforming  the  sites  to  suit  the  buildings.  He 
had  also  described  the  mode  in  which  the  opera- 
tion of  reducing  and  “ cutting  down  ” a bnilding 
in  course  of  erection  was  effected  by  the  Mediroval 
builders.  On  this  point  he  (tbe  chairman)  did 
not  think  that  the  members  wonld  agree  with 
Mr.  Brewer  in  commending  the  Mediroval 
practice  in  this  respect.  A row  of  bases 
without  columns  superimposed  would  cer- 
tainly not  add  to  the  ©sthetio  qnalities 
of  a building,  however  intereatiog  they  might 
be  as  showing  what  was  the  original  in- 
tention of  tbe  architect.  The  process  of  “ cut- 
ting down,”  in  present-day  practice,  was 
generally  productive  of  great  improvement  in 
architectural  designs,  as  it  necessitated  the 
excision  of  redundant  and  often  meretricions 
ornament.  He  (the  Chairman)  was  afraid  it  was 
utterly  Utopian  to  hope  that  clients  would  allow 
their  architects  to  carry  out  buildings  for 
them  without  their  seeing  the  drawings,  however 
satisfactory  might  be  the  issne  in  many  cases. 
People  liked  to  see  what  they  were  going  to  get 
for  their  money.  Very  often,  no  doubt,  if 
clients  could  be  persuaded  to  go  out  of  the 
country  while  their  buildings  were  being  erected 
they  would  save  the  heavy  costs  which  they 
now  incurred  for  “extras.”  Mr.  Brewer  had 
very  ably  exposed  the  absurdity  of  saying  that 
the  hope  of  British  architeotnre  was  in  the 
British  workman.  Such  a dictum  was  not 
worth  wasting  argnment  upon.  It  was 
what  Mr.  John  T.  Robinson  would  some  years 
ago  have  characterised  as  an  “ exploded  idee.” 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  would  be  matter 
of  regret  if  architects  neglected  their  opportnni- 
ties  of  teaching  the  workmen  employed  on  their 
buildings  to  distingnish  between  right  and  wrong 
in  matters  of  taste  and  construction.  There 
were  many  intelligent  bnilders  and  honest 
workmen  who  would  readily  appreciate  the 
architects’  efforts  in  such  a direction. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  said  he  had  been  very  much 
interestedinoneparticularpoint  which  Mr.  Brewer 
bad  dwelt  upon  at  the  outset,  of  his  paper, 
because  it  was  a subject  upon  which  he  (Mr. 
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Statham)  had  had  the  bonoar  of  addressiDg  the 
Association  three  years  ago.*  He  was  very  glad 
to  find  that  a gentleman  who  had  travelled  so 
extensively  as  Mr.  Brewer  confirmed  what  he 
(Mr.  Statham)  bad  endeavonred  to  point  out  on 
the  occasion  referred  to,  viz.,  that  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  many  Medimval  buildings  arose  from  the 
way  in  which  they  seemed  to  grow  out  of  their 
sites,  rendering  it  difficult  to  trace  where  nature 
ended  and  where  the  building  began.  He  was, 
however,  inclined  to  doubt  whether  that  result 
was  intentional  in  the  conception  ol  the  design  ; it 
probably  was  due  to  the  builders  working  with- 
out  such  complete  drawings  as  were  made  in  the 
present  day,  and  to  their  adapting  the  building 
to  the  site  as  the  work  progressed.  But  the  com- 
bination of  architecture  and  landscape  need  not 
be  confined  to  picturesque  sites,  as  had  been 
shown  by  Sir  Charles  Barry.  As  to  the  effect 
of  the  system  of  contracting  for  the  erection  of 
buildings,  he  (the  speaker)  knew  of  two  cases  in 
which  houses  were  built  in  the  manner  deside- 
rated by  Mr.  Brewer  (by  measure  and  value), 
and  both  had  led  to  costly  law-soits,  owing 
chiefly  to  excess  of  expenditure,  and  the  want  of 
any  previous  understanding  on  that  point.  The 
public  liked  to  know,  within  a little,  what  their 
building  would  cost.  Mr.  Brewer’s  remarks  as  to 
the  money  part  of  the  question  reminded  him  of  a 
story  told  of  Pugin,  who  was  asked  by  an  intend, 
ing  client  to  furnish  designs  for  a chapel  which 
was  required  to  be  very  ornate,  very  large, 
and  very  cheap,  because  there  were  only  3,0001. 
to  defray  the  cost.  The  client  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  dispense  with  a spire. 
Pugin’s  answer  was,—*’  Say  SOs,  more  and  have 
a spire !” 

Mr.  Potter,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Brewer  for  his  paper,  said  he  quite 
agreed  with  Mr.  Brewer’s  views  as  to  the  advan- 
tages which  would  result  both  to  architects  and 
their  clients  by  showing  the  latter  as  few  draw- 
ings as  possible.  He  was  once  concerned  in  the 
erection  of  a building  for  a client  who  was 
abroad  the  whole  of  the  time  the  works  were  in 
progress.  The  consequence  was  that  there  was 
not  a shilling  to  pay  for  “extras,”  and  the  client 
was  much  better  satisfied  than  ho  would  have 
been  had  he  been  on  the  spot  to  interfere  with 
what  was  going  forward.  Clients  were  frequently 
great  nuisances.  They  visited  the  works  in 
progress  when  the  architect  was  absent,  and  the 
builder  or  his  foreman,  only  too  ready  to  criticise 
the  architect’s  proposals,  often  succeeded  in 
biassing  the  minds  of  clients  in  favour  of  altera- 
tions or  deviations  from  plan,  the  cost  in  the 
end  being  enormously  increased  by  bills  for 
“extras.” 

Mr.  W.  W.  Robertson,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  that  while  there  was  a great  deal  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  architects  submitting  as  few  draw, 
ings  as  possible  to  their  clients,  there  was  much 
to  be  said  against  the  aggravation  of  the  evil 
referred  to  by  architects  submitiing  “altema- 
tive  ” designs.  Surely  the  architect  who  was  at 
the  pains  to  prepare  alternative  designs  had 
some  opinion  of  his  own  as  to  which  was  the 
best?  If  BO,  he  should  only  submit  the  one 
which  be  considered  to  be  the  best.  When  the 
client  was  left  to  choose  from  “ alternative  ” 
designs,  he  invariably  chose  the  worst. 

The  chairman  having  put  the  motion,  it  was 
carried  with  much  applause. 

Mr.  Brewer,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  in 
reply,  said  that  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Medimval  builders  suited  their  buildings  to 
their  sites,  be  did  not  mean  to  suggest  that  they 
did  not  make  use  of  certain  “ accidents  ” which 
happened  in  the  course  of  the  works.  Nor  did 
he  mean  it  to  be  understood  that  they  deliber- 
ately  and  in  a " cold-blooded  ” way  sat  down  to 
design  a piotnresque  building.  It  should  be 
recollected  that  “ accidents  ” soob  as  he  referred 
to  were  of  two  kinds, — those  which  coold  be 
obviated  and  those  which  should  be  made  nse  of. 
The  Mediaeval  architects  were  exceedingly  clever 
in  seizing  hold  of  any  accident  that  happened 
and  turning  it  to  advantage.  As  to  the  method 
of  building  by  measure  and  value  being  prolific 
of  law-snits,  he  should  have  thought  that  would 
not  be  the  case  if  the  accounts  were  sent  in 
pretty  frequently.  As  to  not  showing  drawings 
to  clients,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  modern 
churches  in  this  country  had  been  erected  with- 
out the  client  having  seen  any  drawing  save  the 
ground-plan,  and  he  was  so  satisfied  with  the 
result  that  he  declared  that  if  he  had  to  build 
again  he  would  pursue  the  same  course. 


* “ Architectore  and  Landscape,”  Suilder,  voJ.  ixxii’ 
187i),  pp.  996,  1006. 


SHAKSPEARE  RECITALS. 

Ox  Thursday  in  last  week,  Mr.  & Mrs.  C.  J. 
Freake  gave  a number  of  their  friends  an  oppor. 
tnuity,  at  Cromwell  House,  to  bear  Mr.  Samuel 
Brandram  recite  Shakspeare.  This  gentleman, 
well  known  in  society  as  an  excellent  amateur 
actor,  has  for  some  short  time  past  adopted 
elocution  as  a profession,  and  displays  powers  of 
high  order.  On  the  occasion  in  question  the 
selections  included  parte  of  “ Henry  V.”  and  of 
“The  Winter’s  Tale”;  the  ohivalrio  bearing  of 
the  young  king,  the  bnllyings  of  Pistol,  the 
humour  and  nationality  of  Fluellen,  thewhinings 
of  the  rogue  Autolycus,  being  all  presented  with 
remarkable  taste  and  skill.  Mr.  Biandram’s 
power  of  memory  is  something  prodigious.  We 
have  heard  him  repeat  the  whole  of  a play,  from 
beginning  to  end,  without  referring  to  a single 
note,  singing,  too,  most  pleasantly,  the  snatches 
of  song  that  intervened.  Mr.  Brandram  stands 
quite  alone,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be 
warmly  welcomed  by  a large  public. 


ON  SHAKSPEARE’ S CHAIR. 

Sold  at  Sotheby’s.) 

Onlt  a wooden  chair ! And  yet  no  royal  throne 
Has  e'er  held  scep'red  monarchs  whose  imperial  sway 
Possess'd  such  mighty  power  o’er  hearts  and  minds  of  men : 
They  mostly  but  the  puppetsof  a pageant  were 
That  the  effacing  hand  of  time  has  swept  away  ; 

But  this  man’s  wondrous  power  beyond  the  tomb  lives  on 
And  grows  for  evermore. 

And  in  that  chair 

He  traced  those  tender  types  of  varied  womanhood 
That  live  graved  on  our  hearts  and  in  our  memory  : 

Each  chord,  each  diapason  of  the  human  heart 
In  turn  was  struck  and  answer’d  by  this  master  hand  : 

The  statesman’s  eloquence,  the  jester’s  merry  quip, 

The  deeper  notes  of  sad  despair  end  life-long  agony  ; 

And,  rising  high  o’er  all,  love’s  pure  and  tender  tones. 
Then  come  the  warrior’s  march— the  warlike  eltwh  of  arms ; 
The  conqueror’s  shoot!  the  ringing  burst  of  victorv  ; 

Till,  wonder-struck,  one  feels  Time  naught,  as  for  all  age 
Our  Shakspeare  lives,  and  dimly  ihroutjn  the  mist  of  years 
Fancy  can  see  him  seated  ther»,  serenely  calm, 

Swift  penning  the  immortal  verse  that  held, — that  holds 
A spell-bound  world  entranced,— hia  listening  captive  still. 


SPECULATIONS  IN  LAND  FOR  BUILDING 
PURPOSES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

It  is  a moot  question  if  even  English  specu- 
lators  in  building  land,  have  met  with  the 
extraordinary  success  that  has  waited  upon  the 
“ Scots.” 

Taking  the  city  of  Glasgow  first,  we  find,  in 
1868,  one  property  was  bought  for  22,0001.,  and 

11.0001.  for  improvements  tottled  the  cost  up  to 

33.0001.  In  1874  it  was  sold  to  the  Caledonian 
Railway  Company  for  85,0001.,  and  competent 
valuers  considered  it  should  have  been  sold  for 

100.0001.  Another  property,  contignous,  bought 
for  14,5001.,  sold  three  years  afterwards  for 

35.0001.  Another  bought  for  10,5001.,  sold  in  two 
years  for  15,0001.  Another,  costing  10,0001.  in 
1874,  was  afterwards  sold  at  the  prices  of 

13.0001.  and  15,0001.  respectively  ; a fourth  offer 
of  16,0001.  was  refosed,  and  recently  it  fetched 
aboat  601.  per  square  yard.  One  building, 
bought  for  7,7501.  was  resold  the  same  week  for 

10.0001.  A house  sold  in  1840,  for  8001.,  was 
sold  recently  for  13,5001.  Three  booses  that,  in 
1874,  were  offered  for  14,0001.,  sold  at  auction 
for  19,6001.,  directly  after  the  person  refused  to 
give  the  first  sum.  In  1869,  a property  fetched 

5.5501.,  was  sold,  in  1874,  for  13,1001.  ; another 
property,  offered  at  15,0001.,  and  refused,  fetched, 
eighteen  months  afterwards,  24,2501.  A pro- 
perty  in  one  street  fetched,  in  1867,  4 500I-, 
further  costing  in  repairs  up  to  10,0001.,  nine 
years  afterwards  sold  for  20,0001.  Another 
property  in  the  same  street  was  purchused  at 

2.1001.,  and  with  alterations  totting  up  to  4,5001., 
sold  in  1875  for  5,0001..  and  the  last  puronaser 
has  since  refused  12,0001.  for  it.  In  18/2  a plot 
of  ground  was  obtained  for  4,5001.,  and  a cor. 
reapondiog  piece  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  occupied  by  buildings  of  little  value,  has 
sioce  been  sold  for  over  20,0001.  In  another 
street  a property  sold  for  55,0001. ; within  three 
months  after  it  fetched  66,0001.,  and  in  the  same 
street  1051.  a square  yard  has  been  offered  and 
refosed, 

lu  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  over- 
building in  some  cases  is,  however,  telHsg  “ the 
London  tale,”  and  specolators,  when  repairs 
come  to  be  necessary,  will  be  eoormoas  losers. 
It  may  naturally  be  expected  that  rents  have 
jumped  up  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  land,  the 
Scotch  house-letting  system  being  different 
from  London  custom,  the  landlords  chiefly  letting 
their  houses  out  in  apartments  themselves,  and 
not  letting  a house  to  one  person  alone.  The 


following  figures  show  the  highest  rents  paid 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  like  apartments  pay- 
ing now.  Houses  of  two  apartments  in  1862, 
letting  at  91. 15s.  per  annum,  are  now  realising,  in 
1877,  131.  10a. ; three  apartments,  from  151., 
now  191.  ISs.  up  to  221. ; four  apartments,  221., 
now  351, ; five  apartments,  281.,  now  451. ; — the 
ratio  of  increase  being  maintained  as  we  ascend, 
and  house-rents  are  now  in  Glasgow  higher  than 
in  any  part  of  Scotland,  though  in  Edinburgh 
rents  are  rising  rapidly. 

As  to  coauting-hoases  and  mercantile  estab* 
lishments,  the  rents  fifteen  years  ago  were  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  to  28.  6d.  per  square  foot  of  floor 
space,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  which  ought  not 
to  be  taken  into  account;  now  the  lowest  is 
Is.  6d.,  rising  to  43.  6d.  per  foot.  Striking  in. 
stances  of  land  value  have  been  cited,  one  acre 
and  a half  of  ground  selling  at  7001.  an  acre  now 
realising  a profit  of  7,5001.  The  same  fortunate 
speculator  bought  thirty-three  acres  of  ground 
outside  the  city,  at  7001.  per  acre,  or  28.  lid. 
per  yard,  and  re-sold  it  at  1,2001.  per  acre,  or 
5s.  a yard,  yielding  a profit  of  about  17,0001. 
Since  then,  the  second  purchaser  has  been 
offered  a profit  of  40,0001.,  but  asks  80,0001. 
bonus,  and  is  likely  to  get  it.  Forty-five  acres 
that  were  offered  eight  years  ago  for  2501.  an 
acre,  have  since  been  sold  for  45,0001.,  and  last 
month  1,2001.  an  acre  was  asked  for  them.  The 
Corporation  of  Glasgow  have  twenty  acres,  for 
which  they  paid  23.  a yard,  and  offers  have  been 
made  of  19b.  6d,  a yard  for  10,000  yards,  and  203. 
a yard  for  the  other  10,000  yards,  and  refused. 

Ten  years  ago  two  speculators  bought  a big 
bit  of  ground  at  the  rate  of  3501.  an  acre.  This 
afterwards  fetched,  in  lump,  9001.  an  acre,  and 
is  being  retailed  at  the  rate  of  2,8301.  an  acre. 
Another  estate  of  seventy  acres,  bought  for 

17.0001.,  is  now  being  rapidly  sold,  slating  up  to 

400.0001.,  or  for  every  pouud  of  the  first  purchase- 
money  the  holder  will  have  realised  a clear  gain 
of  221.  lOs.  7d.,  or  an  increase  of  the  original 
amount  of  2,253  per  cent.,  and  the  estate  is  likely 
to  realise  a rental  of  17,0001.  per  acre,  being  the 
whole  first  cost. 

In  the  end  tenants  and  occupiers  have  to  bear 
this  enormous  increase  in  the  value  of  land. 
What  with  the  heavy  ground-rents  on  leasehold 
property,  increase  of  rates,  taxes,  workmen’s 
wages,  and  rise  in  the  price  of  building  materials, 
in  a few  years’  time  rents  will  become  unbearable 
in  populous  places. 


THE  RAILWAY  PASSENGER  DUTY. 

Sib, — In  your  paper  of  the  3rd  instant  there 
was  an  article  on  the  Railway  Passenger  Duty, 
which,  though  written  with  care  and  impar* 
tiality,  appears  to  me  to  omit  some  important 
considerations,  and  also  to  contain  some  ioEko- 
curacies. 

In  considering  whether  the  tax  should  be 
retaiued,  you  rely  chiefiy  on  the  proportion  of 
its  amount  to  the  value  of  railway  property 
taken  as  a whole,  but  you  do  not  oousider  bow 
the  burden  is  distributed  among  the  different 
railways.  Few  will  quarrel  with  your  decision 
in  favour  of  passenger  traffic  over  goods  traffic 
as  a source  of  taxation,  but  when  you  levy  any 
tax  on  gross  receipts  you  are  sure  to  commit 
iujuBtice,  because  there  is  no  fixed  proportion 
between  gross  receipts  and  net  profits. 

Take  the  following  as  an  instance  : — 

Goods  Traflio  Passeneer  Passenger  Net 
In  1874  Receipts.  Receipts.  Duty.  Receipts. 

£.  £_  £ £_ 
Great  Eastern  1,242,966  1,141,132  38,969  1,156,936 

Great  Northern  1,679,183  l,049,o7G  31,238  1, ’237, 739 

This  appears  pretty  equal  at  first  eight,  but 
turn  to  page  6 in  the  Returns  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  1874,  which  gives  the  rate  of  dividend 
paid,  and  you  will  find  that,  while  the  Great 
Northern  pays  to  its  ordinary  shareholders  a 
dividend  varying  from  6 to  7z  per  cent.,  the 
Great  Eastern,  though  it  pays  every  farthing 
due  on  guaranteed,  preferential,  and  debenture 
stock,  pays  nothing  at  all  to  its  ordinary  share- 
bol‘*erp,  who  thus  hold  nine  millions  of  profitless 
capital.  Torniog  to  page  76,  in  hopes  of  discover, 
ing  the  reason  of  this,  I find,  with  some  surprise, 
that  while  the  working  expenditure  of  the  Great 
Northern  is  55  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts, 
that  of  the  Great  Eastern  is  not  more  than  57- 
But,  turning  to  page  56,  I find  that  the  mileage 
open  on  these  two  railways  is  : — 

Double  or  more.  Single.  Total. 

Great  Eastern  430  , . , 422  . . . 852 

Great  Northern  ...  438  ...  148  ...  586 

The  Great  Eastern  appears  to  be  punished  for 
having  done  more  than  its  competitor  for  the 
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public  intereat.  So  far  aa  thia  ia  merely  the 
reaolt  of  over-zeal  (of  whatever  kind),  it  cannot 
be  helped  ; but  it  is  not  fair  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  come  in  and  6ne  the  shareholders 
by  imposing  an  extra  income-tax  on  those  who 
have  no  income.  At  page  7 of  the  Betams  for 
1874, 1 find  that  the  amonnt  of  capital  in  con- 
atructed  lines  on  which  no  dividend  was  paid 
exceeded  forty-eight  millions.  How  much  these 
railways  paid  for  passenger  doty  is  not  stated, 
but  I have  made  out  a table  of  fifty-one  railways, 
of  whose  capital  33,500,0001.  were  unproductive, 
yet  these  railways  paid  93,0731.  in  rates,  and 
71,5681.  in  passenger  duty.  The  rate  of  dividend 
allowed  by  law  (7  and  8 Vic.,  cap.  85)  on  a rail- 
way is  10  per  cent.  This  would  give  a 
dividend  on  this  capital  of  3,350,0001.,  on  which 
71,5681.  is  a tax  of  5d.  in  the  ponnd.  The 
inoome-tax  is  only  3d.  in  the  pound,  and  leaves 
237d.  to  the  taxpayers.  The  paasenger-duty,  in 
the  case  of  these  unfortunate  railways,  leaves 
nothing  behind.  It  is  5d.  in  the  pound  on  the 
income  which  the  shareholders  are  allowed  to 
hope  for,  but  not  one  farthing  of  which  they 
receive.  Taking  some  of  your  remarks  seriatim  : 

1.  I will  not  deny  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
question  may  be  overrated,  but  its  smallness  is 
a reason  for  settling  it,  because  it  diminishes  the 
difficulty.  A halfpenny  extra  in  the  income-tax 
would  settle  it  for  ever. 

2.  The  total  amount  paid  for  passenger  duty 
is  stated  in  the  Return,  p.  x.,  at  539,8211.,  a sum 
differing  very  little  from  that  yon  have  oalonlated 
for  it. 

3.  You  say,  “From  this  date,  however,  it 
^ must  be  remembered  that  the  third-class  traffic 

is,  to  a great  extent,  free  ” ; and  you  afterwards 
calculated  that  “ something  like  100,0001.  per 
annum  is  the  outside  that  the  companies  could 
expect  to  save  by  the  alteration  of  the  existing 
law  as  far  as  it  relates  to  third-class  traffic.” 

This  is  an  error,  arising  from  the  limitation  of 
your  date  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for 
1874.  The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
which  upset  so  much  of  the  exemption  granted 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  took  place  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1874.  Consequently,  the  year  1874  gives 
neither  the  old  nor  the  new  amount  of  the  duty. 
If  you  take  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  also  for 
1873  and  1875,  you  will  find  the  following  as  the 
passenger  duty  for  the  years  ending  the  Slat 
of  December : — 

1873.  1874.  1875. 

£506,455.  £599.821.  £747,680. 

The  increase,  therefore,  is  241,2251.,  about  48 
per  cent.,  and  nearly  all  this  on  penny-a-mile 
fares.  That  such  an  increase  should  be 
suddenly  inflicted  on  any  class  of  persons 
by  the  blunder  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  is,  in  itself,  a strong 
argument  against  the  tax.  For  it  was  a 
blander  to  submit  the  case  to  a Court  of  Law. 
The  Court  could  only  decide  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  of  the  Act  of  1844, — an  Act 
passed  in  the  [infancy  of  railways.  If  the 
Treasury  thought  the  tax  too  light,  or  rather  if 
they  thought  the  exemption  was  grunted  too 
easily,  they  should  have  come  to  some  under- 
standing  with  the  railways,  and  asked  Parlia- 
ment'for  a new  Act.  It  is  thia  blander,  and  the 
injustice  it  has  entailed,  that  have  caused  the 
agitation  against  the  duty  to  take  a determined 
and  practical  shape. 

But  a comparison  between  the  returns  ending 
December  twelvemonth  and  those  ending  last 
March  show  something  more.  The  nineteenth 
report  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  gives  for 
the  railway  passenger  duty  ending  March  Slst : 

1873.  1874.  1875.  1876. 

507,0791.  514,715L  629,727J.  736.369J. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  duty  has  begun 
to  decline.  Theinjustioo  of  the  deoision  which 
the  solicitor  of  Inland  Revenue  had  invoked,  is 
so  palpable  that  be  has  reversed  a part  of  it  on 
his  own  authority.  That  decision  consisted  of 
two  parts : — 

1.  No  train  is  entitled  to  exemption  that  does 
not  go  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a trunk, 
branch,  or  junotion  line. 

2.  Such  train  must  stop  at  every  intermediate 
station. 

The  second  part  of  the  decision  is  enforced. 
Thus  the  morning  train  from  Richmond,  though 
it  is  full  when  it  arrives  at  Camden,  has  to  stop 
at  every  station  between  Camden  and  Broad- 
street,  and  a free  fight  takes  place  at  these 
stations  because  only  a very  small  number  can 
get  into  the  well-filled  train  which  no  onewishes 
to  leave. 


Bat  Mr.  Melvill  evades  the  first  part  of  the 
decision  by  what  he  calls  the  seotional  system. 
He  constitutes  a number  of  intermediate  stations 
into  terminal  stations,  and  all  trains  going  from 
one  of  these  to  another,  and  stopping  at  every 
intermediate  station  to  set  down  and  take  up 
passengers  at  Id.  a mile,  get  exemption  on  all 
fares  which  do  not  exceed  that  amonnt.  A good 
railway  manager  is,  therefore,  now  one  who  can 
not  only  arrange  his  trains  so  as  to  give  the  best 
aocommodation  to  the  public,  but  can  manage  to 
get  leave  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  pay  the  least 
amount  of  duty.  In  fact,  he  is  a subordinate 
tax-gatherer,  appointed  by  the  taxpayer  instead 
of  by  the  Board  ofInlandRevenne.  This  system 
of  making  every  manufacturer  and  every  trades- 
man a supplementary  tax-gatherer  lasted  for  150 
years,  but  is  now  nearly  out  of  date.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  gave  it  its  first  blow  when  he  abolished  750 
Customs  duties.  It  has  been  abolished  as  regards 
glass,  bricks,  soap,  paper,  and  sugar,  and  as 
regards  pnblications  like  your  own.  Surely  it  is 
time  to  allow  the  managers  of  railways  to  devote 
all  their  energies  to  their  own  arduous  task,  and 
not  to  make  them  sub-colleotors  of  excise. 

4.  Ton  say  that  “ the  railway  companies  have 
been  invested  by  the  Legislature  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  powers  and  privileges  such  as  are 
altogether  exceptional.”  Surely  it  is  nob  an 
exceptional  privilege  that  they  are  allowed  to 
retain  in  perpetuity  the  land  which  they  have 
bought,  and  the  lines  that  they  have  made.  If 
they  are  allowed  to  appoint  their  own  police, 
this  is  a saving  of  expense  to  those  rates  to 
which  nevertheless  they  contribute.  They  are 
under  restrictions  as  to  fares,  such  as  are  im- 
posed on  no  other  coach  proprietors  or  carriers. 
If  the  ratepayer  now  contributes  directly  to  the 
repair  of  the  highways,  he  also  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantage of  cheaper  railway  travelling  which  he 
would  be  very  sorry  to  giveup,  and  he  no  longer 
pays  taxes  on  his  horses  or  tolls  on  them  when 
they  go  through  the  turnpikes.  If  a railway 
company  tries  unfair  competition  against  a canal 
it  is  amenable  to  the  law,  as  the  railway  com- 
missioners  have  just  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
Kenneb  and  Avon  Canal  Traders,  and  the  Great 
Western.  So  far  from  the  course  of  recent 
legislation  having  rnn  in  favour  of  railways  as 
against  carriages  drawn  by  horse-power,  the 
average  dividend  on  railway  capital  is  only  4f  per 
cent.,  while  the  London  General  Omnibus  Com- 
pany has  recently  announced  a dividend  of  13  per 
cent. 

5.  You  say,  comparing  France  with  England, 
“ The  difference  in  imposts  per  mile  alone,  if 
taken  at  twenty-five  years’  purchase,  ia  equal  to 
a subvention  of  12,500Z.  per  mile  in  favour  of  the 
Eoglish  lines.”  But  the  Englieb  lines  have  re- 
ceived no  subvention  from  the  State.  The  state- 
ment, therefore,  only  means  that  the  French 
railway  proprietors  have  paid  a fine  of  12,5021. 
for  every  mile  of  railway  they  have  made,  be- 
sides paying  a fine  equal  to  that  which  is  levied 
on  English  railways. 

Two  things  have  to  be  shown  in  order  to 
justify  the  railway-passenger  duty.  First,  that 
the  railways  enjoy  a monopoly  which  enables 
them  to  obtain  more  than  the  current  rate  of  the 
profits  of  capital ; and  secondly,  that  it  is  wise 
and  just  to  make  the  managers  ofa  difficult  and 
responsible  business  sub-collectors  of  taxes  for 
the  State  from  which  they  receive  no  salary. 

The  first  and  second  class  passengers,  for  the 
most  part,  pay  income-tax.  A halfpenny  in  the 
pound  extra  would  relieve  them  of  what  they 
pay  in  duty,  and  give  them  an  increase  of  aocom- 
modabionfrom  the  railways. 

The  railway  shareholders,  even  if  they  are 
not  so  rich  as  to  be  able  to  bear  the  extra  taxa- 
tion to  which  they  are  now  subjected,  would  be 
glad  to  purchase  exemption  from  it  at  so  cheap 
a rate  as  id.  in  the  pound,  levied  only  on  their 
aotnal  income.  I believe  that  there  is  no  tax 
which  could  be  abolished  with  so  little  change  in 
the  incidence  of  taxation.  If  every  father  of  a 
family  living  in  a suburban  district  would  oalcu* 
late  what  he  and  his  children  pay  in  passenger- 
duty,  and  how  much  an  extra  id.  in  his  income- 
tax  would  cost  him,  I think  he  would  scarcely 
object  to  pay  the  id. 

In  the  number  of  the  Builder  in  which  your 
article  appears,  I find  in  the  lecture  of  Professor 
Barry  the  following  paragraph : — 

“Progress  in  brick  arcbitectnre  in  modern  times  was 
long  hiodered  by  an  excise  dnty  levied  on  bricks,  which 
practically  controlled  their  mannfaotnre,  and  hindered 
improvement.  The  evil  of  such  things  lires  after  them ; 
and  though  the  duty  has  been  abolished  for  many  years, 
its  depressing  inflaences  have  remained  until  very  recent 
times.  Now  there  are  evidences  of  a greater_freedom 
in  the  use  of  bricks  of  various  forms  and  designs.’ 


The  Excise  has  always  blighted  every  trade, 
art,  and  profession  that  it  has  touched,  and  its 
evil  influence  in  the  shape  of  the  railway  par- 
senger-duty  cannot  be  measured  by  any  calcula- 
tion of  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of  the  duty 
and  that  of  the  capital  invested  in  railways. 

C.  D.  Collet. 


HYDE  PARK— KENSINGTON  BARRACKS. 

The  noblest  site  in  London’s  finest  park  is 
now  vacant  and  unappropriated,  and  all  the  old 
buildings  cleared  away,  save  the  officers’ 
quarters,  which  are  under  process  of  demolition. 
Until  opened  cut,  the  beauty  and  value  of  the 
position  could  not  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
had  hitherto  passed  the  drive,  nnder  shadow  of 
the  old  fabric  which,  with  numerous  windows, 
occupied  by  troopers,  nude  or  in  undress,  domi- 
nated over  the  Fair-mile  carriage  promenade  on 
one  aide,  and  over  Kensington  main  route,  which 
it  darkened  and  restricted,  on  the  other  side ; 
the  whole  marginal  plot  being  about  1,420  ft.  in 
length  by  190  ft.  in  width,  for  half  of  its  extent, 
being  thence  reduced  in  quadrature  by  an 
equable  line  to  only  90  ft.  at  its  western 
extremity.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  old  barrack  advanced  20  ft.  on  the 
Knightsbridge-road,  and  also  20  ft.  on  the  Park 
drive  of  the~  sonth  frontage,  thus  forming  the 
Straits  of  Kuiglitsbridge. 

There  is  no  other  portion  of  the  park  borders 
so  open  and  valuable,  commanding  the  drive,  the 
Serpentine,]  and  indeed  the  whole  park  and 
plantation  to  Bayswater-road,  the  special  advan- 
tage of  the  latter  being  the  continuous  planted 
and  shrubbed  walks,  which  lend  grace  and 
dignity  to  the  noble  ranges  of  terraces  and  man- 
sions that  occupy  its  whole  extent;  but  the  quality 
and  character  of  the  terraces  and  mansion  s along 
the  still  more  important  Kensington  boulevard 
establish  it  as  the  first  in  London. 

Well,  the  opportunity  now  offers  of  making  to 
the  piiblio  a concession  which  never  can  reonr 
again  if  the  Guards’  barracks  should  be  recon- 
struoted  on  the  same  spot.  To  the  public  the 
great  value  of  Hyde  Park  is  its  extensive  and 
unobstructed  marginal  drives,  rides,  and  planted 
walks,  and  since  the  demolition  of  the  old  brick 
walls  and  the  substitution  of  a continnoos  iron 
railing  round  the  svesinte,  a great  solace  has 
been  afforded  to  the  border  houses  of  Park-lane 
and  the  Notting-hill  and  Kensington  roads,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  a sense  of  enlargement  was 
conferred  upon  the  park  itself  by  removal  of  the 
obscene  and  unsightly  bastion  of  decaying  brick- 
work. 

It  is  thus  demonstated  that  open  park  borders 
and  plantations  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
external  roads,  and  that  whilst  the  worth  of 
buildings  or  sites  is  trebled  or  quadrupled  by  the 
opening,  so  their  value  would  be  incalculably 
diminished  by  the  obtrusion  Jof  obstructive 
buildings. 

If  there  were  no  other  site  to  be  had,  suitable 
to  the  requirements  of  her  Majesty’s  regiment 
of  Guards,  the  repugnance  to  change  position 
might  be  accepted ; but  there  are  several  others 
much  better  in  all  respects,  affording  space  for 
trnly  commodious  buildings  and  drill-grounds, 
equally  near  to  the  palace,  more  open  and  airy, 
besides  being  removed  from  a crowded  pnblio 
thoroughfare  and  eight  public-honses ! For 
example,  there  is  one  site,  an  equally^  elevated 
position  north  of  the  Ranger’s  house,  in  a part 
of  the  park  but  little  frequented ; here  at  present 
there  is  an  expropriation  of  nearly  twenty  acres, 
occupied  by  the  Ranger’s  lodge,  and,  say,  ten 
acres  of  enclosed  land,  a police  barrack,  a ser- 
geant’s  guard  barrack,  an  ordnance  office  with 
small  enclosures,  a lumber-yard  containing  timber 
and  park  waste,  with  donkeys,  &c. ; an  engine, 
honse,  park-keeper’s  lodge,  and  various  addenda ; 
but  there  is  ample  space  on  high  ground  adjacent 
and  northward  for  the  utilisation  of,  say,  ten  acres 
more.toerecb  a substantialandconvenient  barrack 
for  the  whole  regiment,  if  needed,  and  that  with- 
out the  least  inconvenience  to  park  wanderers  or 
rangers,  who  rarely  approach  this  retired  centre ; 
indeed,  were  it  not  that  a footway  leads  between 
tbe  police  and  sergeant’s  guard  barracks  to  the 
Serpentine  Bridge,  all  wayfarers  would  avoid 
this  unattractive,  if  not  disgusting,  oonoentration 
of  unsightly  hovels  and  irregular  squalid  build- 
ings, erected  without  regard  to  appearance  or 
otilisation. 

This  position  would  be  scarcely  a quarter  of  a 
mile  north  from  the  late  barracks,  equally  near 
bo  both  Kensington  and  Buckingbara  palaces, 
and  at  the  same  time  would  give  ample  room 
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and  field  for  the  troops,  with  a far  porer  atmo* 
sphere;  certainly  the  officers’  mess-room  oonld 
not  command  a view  of  the  Ladies’  Fair-mile, 
hot  an  open  of  beautiful  woodland  scenery,  with 
mach  more  commodious  quarters,  might  ,make 
some  amends  for  the  sylvan  transition. 

Should  the  central  position  herein  cited  be 
thought  objectionable,  there  are  two  others 
within  the  range  of  Kensington-gardens,  and 
nearer  to  the  palace — one  on  the  western  out- 
lying  plot  between  High-street,  Kensington,  and 
the  guard-house,  nearly  in  front  of  the  old 
palace ; and  the  other  on  a plot  of  over  six  acres, 
between  the  palace  grounds  and  Bayswater-road, 
both  of  which  offer  ample  scope  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  whole  regiment.  Both  of  these 
plots,  although  so  near  the  palace,  are  in  a state 
of  neglected  waste;  one  as  a cattle  pasture 
(fenced  aronnd),  the  other  an  area  open  to  the 
pnblic,  various  old  buildings,  stables,  antiquated 
villas,  two  guard-houses,  &o.  ; whilst  in  like 
manner  the  shrubbed  lawn  on  the  east  front  of 
the  palace  is  now  converted  into  a kitchen 
garden,  with  numerous  hot-bed  frames  for  the 
yield  of  early  vegetation. 

This  old  palace,  a great  part  whereof  was 
built  by  Sir  Henry  Finch  before  1630,  who  was 
owner  of  the  estate  nntil  1690,  when  William  III. 
bought  it  for  construction  of  a royal  palace,  is 
composed  of  varied  additions  made  during  the 
reigns  of  George  I.  and  George  II.,  who  with 
Queen  Caroline  made  this  their  treasnred  home. 
It  was  also  occupied  for  some  time  by  George  III., 
and  lastly  our  gracious  Queen  Victoria  was  born 
there.  Now,  however,  it  is  nsed  only  as  a re- 
tirement and  refuge  for  friends  and  relatives  of 
royalty  and  for  pensioners,  and  is  in  fact  rapidly 
falling  into  decay ; so  that  thorough  repair,  if 
not  reconstruction,  is  urgently  needed;  unless 
removal  of  the  old  pile  be  determined  on,  to- 
gether  with  reoonstrnction  on  a better  and 
more  central  site  than  its  present  position  upon 
the  park  wall  at  its  western  boundary.  Whether 
a new  palace  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Sovereign  be  constructed  as  suggested,  no  time 
should  be  lost  as  to  Knightsbridge  Barracks, 
since  the  advance  of  improvements  in  all  parts 
of  this  great  city  renders  more  palpable  the  great 
blot  and  default  caused  by  the  re-erecbion  of  such 
a building  on  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  prin- 
oipal  western  thoroughfare.  Should  money  be 
the  object.  Government  could  acquire  an  annual 
income  of3,000i.  ifnot  more  for  the  plot.  But 
when  the  advantages  conferred  npon  the  public 
are  taken  into  consideration, — a widened 
thoixinghfare, — a planted  and  shrubbed  border 
of  one  quarter  mile  in  extent, — surely  the  autho- 
rities cannot  hesitate  in  completing  our  beantiful 
park  by  a concession  of  snch  small  moment  to 
the  national  exchequer;  more  especially  when 
it  is  considered  that  millions  of  loyal  subjects 
resident  in  London  will  in  frequenting  their  im- 
proved ride  and  promenade  duly  appreciate  the 
favour  and  feel  grateful  for  the  benefits  con- 
ferred. T.  H.  H. 


A SURVEYOR’S 
CLAIM  FOR  “QUANTITIES.” 

HILL  V.  REYNOLDS. 

This  case  was  heard  in  the  Brighton  County 
Court  on  the  8th  ingt.,  before  Mr.  F.  H.  Lascelles, 
Deputy  Judge.  It  was  an  action  to  recover  the 
sum  of  28i.  ISs.  for  a surveyor’s  charges,  Mr. 
Warner  Sleigh  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  F.  Merrifield  for  defendant. 

Mr.  Warner  Sleigh  said  his  client  was  a surveyor,  carry, 
ing  on  business  in  London,  and  he  claused  for  a bill  of 
quantities  for  the  erection  of  a shop  and  warehouse  at 
ii  per  cent.,  and  for  a plan,  in  iithograph,  which  hod  been 
supplied  to  the  defendant.  The  facts  did  not  involve  any 
dispute  as  to  figures,  but  tbo  point  to  be  decided  was 
whether  the  money  was  owing  at  all.  In  July,  1875,  Mr. 
Hill  received  instructions  from  Mr.  Broadbridge,  who  was 
the  owner  of  the  premises  referred  to  in  Western-road, 
telling  him  to  advorti^e  for  tenders  for  the  work.  He 
accordingly  invited  tenders,  and  five  were  received,  that  of 
the  defendant,  who  was  a builder  in  Brighton,  being  among 
them.  His  estimate  for  the  work  was  originally  l,598i,, 
which  was  based  npon  plans  and  quantities  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Hill  as  a surveyor.  The  estimate  was  subsequently 
reduced  to  1,1501.  In  August,  1875,  Mr.  Eeynofds,  the 
defendant,  drew  up  a snmmary  of  tbo  work,  and  sent  it  to 
Mr.  Broadbridge,  together  with  a letter  which  would  con- 
vey the  idea  that  the  whole  matter  was  settled  on  Mr.  Hill’s 
plans.  Several  letters  passed  between  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant,  but  one  was  alleged  to  have  been  sent  by  the 
latter  which  Mr.  Hill  entirely  denied  ever  having  received. 
In  this  letter  Mr.  Hill  was  informed  that  the  defendant 
would  not  pay  for  the  surveyor's  charges.  Mr.  Warner 
Sleigh  then  made  allusion  to  the  evidence  he  was  about  to 
call,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  his  client  considered 
that  he  was  entitled  to  the  customary  fees  from  the  de- 
fendant, as  the  builder,  and  had  no  claim  whatever  against 
Mr.  Broskdbridge. 

The  plaintiff  deposed  that,  in  July.  1875,  he  advertised 
for  tenders  for  building  a warehouse  in  the  Wcatem-road, 
Brighton,  The  defendant  tendered  among  others,  and  he  ■ 
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(plaintiff)  sent  in  bis  bill  of  charges  to  him,  including 
per  cent,  for  the  quantities  and  71.  tor  the  copy  of  the 
plan  of  the  work.  He  received  a letter  from  defendant 
after  that  saying  he  bad  agreed  with  Mr.  Broadbridge  to 
undertake  tlte  building  of  his  warehouse  in  Western-road 
for  1,150/.  Before  that  letter  was  received  he  had  several 
conversations  with  Mr.  Broadbridge  and  the  defendant 
about  what  the  work  was  to  cost.  He  sent  in  bis  aoeount 
for  30/,  as  percentage  and  71.  78.  for  a copy  of  the  litho- 
graphed plan. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Farr,  surveyor,  of  North-street,  deposed  that 
the  custom  of  the  trade  was  for  a builder  to  pay  a per- 
centage to  the  surveyor  for  taking  out  the  quantities. 

Mr.  Edward  Broadbridge  said  in  July  Mr.  Hill  pre- 
pared the  plans  and  specifications  referred  to  by  bis  direc- 
tion. intimately,  the  defendant's  contract  was  signed. 
He  always  understood  that  the  defendant  would  have  to 
pay  Mr.  Hill's  charges.  No  agreement  to  the  contrary 
was  ever  made.  He  had  never  been  applied  to  for  these 
charges,  and  it  was  sever  suggested  that  be  was  liable. 

The  defendant,  sworn,  said  the  contract  pat  in  contained 
mention  in  several  places  about  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tion, but  all  reference  to  the  quantities  was  omitted.  This 
was  done  at  his  particular  request,  for  he  represented  to 
Mr.  Broadbridge  that  if  they  were  included  it  would  in- 
volve endless  trouble  and  confusion.  The  quantities  of 
Mr.  Hill  were  so  utterly  useless  and  incorrect  that  he 
could  not  use  them.  Mr.  Hill,  during  tbo  whole  time  the 
work  was  going  on,  never  said  oae  word  of  hie  having  a 
claim  against  him  for  preparing  the  bill  of  quantities. 
With  regard  to  the  plans  claimed  for,  he  never  received 
the  copy,  as  alleged.  On  the  8th  of  September  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Hill,  "aying  that  his  surveyor’s  charges  would  not 
be  paid  bv  him. 

The  judge,  in  giving  his  decision,  said  he  was  of  opinion, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  plaintiff  had  made  out  bis  right, 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  trade,  to  charge  the 
builder  for  the  quantities,  and  unless  it  h^  been  proved 
that  he  had  waived  that  right,  something  was  due  to  him. 
It  was  said  for  the  defence  that  the  quantities  proposed 
by  Mr.  Hill  were  useless  j but  he  could  not  foUow  them  in 
this,  because  they  were  nsed  for  the  purposes  of  tender- 
ing, an)l,  therefore,  plaintiff  bad  a right  to  charge  for 
them,  lie  was  of  opinion  that  there  had  not  been  any 
recision  of  the  qnantities  in  the  contract  entered  into, 
and  had  determined  to  find  for  the  plaintiff  npon  that 
account.  He  couldnot,  however,  find  Ibrhim  on  the  oiher 
claim,  so  there  would  be  a judgment  for  21/.  8s.,  with 
costs.  


A WORKMAN’S  CLAIM  FOR  PERSONAL 
INJURIES. 

V.  H.\RDY. 

In  this  action  (heard  in  the  Uxbridge  County 
Court  on  the  13th  ult.),  the  plaintiff  waa  a jour- 
neyman painter,  and  he  sued  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy, 
bnilder,  Cowley,  for  the  sum  of  1001.,  as  com- 
pensation for  injuries  sustained  by  reason  of  the 
latter’s  neglect.  The  proceedings  were  originally 
instituted  in  the  Common  Fleas  dirieion  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  but  the  matter  had  been 
remitted.  Mr.  R.  Harris  was  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  E.  Lloyd  represented  the  de- 
fendant. 

In  his  opening  statement  Mr.  Harris  said  it  appeared 
that  in  April  last  the  defendant  had  a job  at  Watercroft 
House,  Gerrard's  Cross,  and  four  ladders  were  taken  there 
from  bis  place  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  by  the  painters 
and  others  engaged  in  the  work.  If  a master  found  mate- 
rial for  his  workman,  and  took  reasonable  care  that  it  was 
fit  for  Qse,  and  the  workman,  knowing  it  to  be  dangerous, 
used  it  and  met  with  an  accident,  the  master  would  not  be 
liable  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  master  did  not  use 
reasonable  care  in  supplying  proper  materials,  and  tbe 
workman,  without  knowing  the  danger,  consequently  met 
with  a mishap,  the  master  would  be  liable.  In  this  in- 
stance there  were  ladders  of  various  sizes.  Two  were 
spliced  together  for  the  work  of  the  plaintiff,  and  on  the 
20th  of  April  he  and  another  workman  reared  them  against 
the  front  of  the  boilding  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the 
work.  Plaintiff  went  up  the  ladder,  and  after  passing  the 
spliced  part,  in  fact,  when  he  was  near  the  top,  the  sides  of 
the  small  ladder  gave  way  from  sheer  rottenness,  and  he 
was  precipitated  to  the  ground,  a distance  of  28  ft.  He 
sustained  a compound  fracture  of  the  leg. 

On  the  part  of  the  defendant  it  was  contended  that  the 
ladders  were  spliced  together  and  soused  without  his  sanc- 
tion or  knowledge,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  guilty 
ofeontribntory  negligence. 

The  judge  summed  up  at  considerable  length,  laying 
particular  stress  upon  its  being  the  duty  of  a workman  to 
take  all  reasonable  precaution. 

The  jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdict,  and  re- 
turned into  court  in  about  an  hour  and  notified  that  they 
could  not  agree. 

The  foreman  said  they  agreed  to  a certain  extent,  but 
the  matter  turned  upon  the  question  as  to  how  far  the 
man  did  not  use  caution.  His  own  mind  was  perfeccly 
clear  on  the  point,  but  be  could  not  persuade  the  four  other 
gentlemen  to  the  same  way  of  thinking. 

The  judge  said  the  point  was  the  difficulty  in  the  case, 
and  advised  the  jury  to  retire  again.  This  they  did,  and 
they  remained  in  consultation  some  eonsiderable  time 
longer,  and  at  last  arrived  at  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff- 
damages  15/.  


A CLAIM  AND  A SET-OFF. 

JACKMAN  V.  LIVESEY. 

This  was  a case  heard  in  the  Newport  (I.W.) 
County  Court  on  the  7th  insb.  The  claim  was 
for  I9I.  I2b.  7d.,  for  work  and  labour  done.  Mr. 
Henry  Ford  appeared  for  tbe  plaintiff,  a builder 
at  Tentnor,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Urry  for  the  defendant, 
a civil  engineer  and  surveyor,  at  the  same  place. 
Defendant  pleaded  a set-off  of  231.  7b.  Id. 

Plaintiff  deposed  to  being  engaged  by  defendant  to  do 
certain  carting  at  la.  per  hour,  and  his  present  claim  was 
fhir  and  reasonable.  Several  items  in  the  set-off  were 
objected  to  as  exorbitant,  especially  a charge  ofl0/.12e.  4d. 
for  19fi  blue  Staffordshire  window-rill  blocks,  being  at  the 
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rate  of  Is.  Id.  each,  when  it  was  asserted  by  Mr.  Ford,  for 
the  plaintiff,  that  they  could  be  obtained  wholesale  for 
Hd.  each,  or  retail  for  2d.  or  24d.  On  this  point  defendant 
stated  that  he  bought  the  bricks  eleven  or  twelve  years 
ago,  of  the  patentee,  John  Taylor,  of  Loudon,  and  gave 
Is.  each  for  them. 

Mr.  Ford  produced  one  of  the  blocks,  or  bricks,  and 
denied  that  it  was  a patent  article,  there  being  no  mark 
upon  it  to  show  that  it  was  so  protected.  It  was  mon- 
strous to  assert  that  a brick  of  this  kind  was  worth  a 
shilling  and  a penny. 

In  the  course  of  his  evidence  the  plaintiff  produced  a 
book  contaioiog  entries  of  the  work  done  for  the  de- 
fendant, and  he  stated  that  it  was  made  up  day  by  day 
from  an  account  given  him  by  his  osrter  ; but  the  carter 
(Charles  Colenutt)  deposed  that  the  book  produced  was 
not  tbe  one  in  which  his  master  entered  the  accounts  as 
given  by  him. 

After  hearing  tbe  several  witnesses,  the  judge,  referring 
to  the  Staffordshire  bricks,  stated  that  if  the  defendant 
bought  them  at  a time  when  they  were  protected  by  a 
patent,  that  was  no  reason  why  he  should  now  chsrge  for 
them  a price  which  was  far  in  excess  of  their  fair  market 
value,  He  should  allow  only  3/.  for  the  blue  bricks, 
striking  off  that  item  alone,  71.  12s.  4d.  The  plaintiff's 
claim  would  beallowed,109,,anddeducting  in  alllo/.  lls.  2d. 
from  the  defendant’s  set  off,  there  would  remain  abalanca 
of  8/.  Ss.  6d.  due  to  tbe  plaintiff,  and  for  that  amount  be 
gave  judgment.  


A CURIOUS  CASE. 

LACEY  0).  BRIDGMAN. 

This  wag  an  action  at  the  Surrey  Aesizes,  on 
March  17  (before  Mr.  Jnstice  Field  and  a com- 
mon jury),  to  recover  from  the  exeontor  of  a 
deceased  gentleman  named  Bridgman,  the  brother 
of  tbe  defendant,  a sum  of  1891.,  alleged  by  the 
plaintiff  to  have  been  lent  to  the  decased  daring 
his  lifetime,  and  which  had  not  been  repaid. 

Mr.  Day,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Reid,  were  for  the  plaintiff, • 
and  Mr.  Willis,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Davies  for  the  defendant. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  of  a very  singular  character. 
The  plaiutifl’  was  a builder  and  surveyor ; Bridgman  fol- 
lowed the  same  occupations,  and  they  appeared  to  have 
been  on  friendly  terms  until  the  death  of  the  latter,  which 
took  place  six  months  ago,  when  the  present  claim  was 
brought  against  his  brother,  who  was  executor  under  his 
will.  The  case  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  was,  that  during 
the  years  1871  and  1872  he  had  lent  the  deceased  various 
sums  of  money,  amounting  tonearly  200/,,  and  he  produced 
cheques  payable  to  the  deceased,  which  bad  passed 
through  bis  banker's,  and  he  swore  to  the  loans  having 
been  made.  The  claim  was  resisted  by  the  executor  on 
tbe  ground  that  the  deceased  was  a person  in  good  cir- 
cumstances, who  was  not  likely  to  have  required  snch  a 
loan,  aud  it  was  also  contended  that  tbe  plaintiff,  being  in 
pecuniary  difficulties  at  the  time,  was  not  in  a position  to 
lend  money  to  any  one  else.  The  fact  of  the  supposed 
loans  havingbeen  made  in  1871,  and  no  application  having 
been  made  for  repayment  until  several  years  afterwards, 
and  not  until  tbe  supposed  borrower  was  dead,  was  also 
relied  upon  by  the  defendant  as  evidence  that  there  was 
no  foundation  for  the  claim  that  was  now  set  up ; and  Mr. 
Herrick,  a sheriff's  officer,  was  called  to  prove  that  he  had 
a number  of  warrants  against  the  plaintiff' at  the  time  of 
the  supposed  loans.  The  cheques  produced  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff  were  explained  by  the  suggestion  that  the 
plaintiff’  hud  himself  borroweu  money  of  tbe  deceased 
genileman,  and  that  he  gave  these  cheques  in  payment  of 
the  money  so  lent,  and  that  there  was  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  they  related  to  money  that  he  had  advanced  to 
tbe  deceased. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  defendant. 


A “ FINE  ” ACCOUNT. 

LOVEJOY  V.  5IULKEEN. 

The  plaintiff  (Chancery  Diviaion,  March  17), 
an  “advanced  member”  of  the  Birkbeek  Bnild- 
ing  Society,  in  1871,  borrowed  from  the  society, 
in  the  usual  manner,  400Z.  on  mortgate  at  7^  per 
cent.,  and  arrangements  were  made  that  he  was 
to  repay  the  money  and  interest  by  monthly  in- 
stalments of  30  gnineas;  bat  suoh  instalments  not 
being  paid,  the  society  took  posBeasion,  and  the 
plaintiff  brought  an  action  for  redemption  of  the 
mortgage  and  estate.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  Chambers  for  taking  the  accounts,  when  the 
society  brought  in  an  account  for  4,687Z.,  of 
which  2,939Z.  was  for  fines,  which  they  claimed 
to  be  entitled  to  charge  in  conformity  with 
Table  4 of  the  rules  applicable  to  building 
societies.  The  case  now  came  on  npon  an  ad. 
joarned  summons  from  Chambers. 

Mr.  Cookson,  Q.C,,  for  the  plaintiff,  submitted  that  the 
amount  of  fines  was  excessive,  and  that  the  society  had  no 
right  to  claim  fines  for  more  thsn  six  months. 

Mr.  IFaller,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Hemmings  for  the  society 
contended  that  they  were  justified,  under  their  rules  iu 
charging  the  amount  which  they  had  claimed  . ’ 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  the  Act  of  William  I'V’., 
under  which  this  society  was  constituted,  enabled  build- 
ing  societies  to  impose  fines,  subject  to  this,  that  the 
fines  and  Uabiliiies  must  be  reasonable.  In  this  case  be 
was  of  opinion  that  the  charges  were  unreasonable,  and 
they  had  no  power  to  impose  any  fines  for  non-payment 
of  the  instalments  of  the  debt  beyond  tbe  first  six  months. 
What  they  had  done  was  remarkable.  They  had  charged 
the  plaintiff  with  fines  at  a progressive  rate  for  the  instal- 
ments. For  iastance,  the  twenty-third  instalment  was 
30  guineas,  aud  tbe  fine  was  32/.  ds.,  which  was  over 
1,200/.  per  cent,  per  annum;  but  the  charge  in  respect  of 
the  sixtieth  instalment  was  82/.  128.,  or  more  than  3,600/. 
per  cent,  per  annum.  It  was  his  lordship’s  duty  to  coni 
strue  the  rules  with  an  anxious  desire  to  put  a reasonable 
construction  upon  them,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that, 
according  to  snch  reasonable  oonstrnotion,  there  was  no* 
provision  for  penalties  after  six  months.  He  must  decide 
that,  according  to  the  true  construction  of  the  rales,  the 
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penalties  ceased  at  the  expiration  of  six  months.  The 
consequence  was  that  only  2\l.  14s.  was  payable  by  way 
of  fines,  and  the  matter  must  be  remitted  _ back  to 
Chambers  to  take  the  account  upon  that  foobiDR.  The 
society  should  be  made  aware  tbaf.  in  lutare  they  oonld 
not  be  allowed  to  charge  tines  in  addition  to  interest  upon 
a mortgage. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  TAT  BRIDGE. 

The  engineer’s  report  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  Tay  Bridge,  issued  with  the  half.y  early 
report  of  the  directors  of  the  North  British 
Railway,  is  interesting,  in  view  of  the  xeceot 
accident. 

The  engineer  reports  that  the  whole  of  the 
eighty.Qve  piers  are  placed  in  position.  Seventy 
of  these  are  completed,  having  the  permanent 
girders  placed  thereon,  with  cross  girders  and 
timber  platform  laid  for  about  2,375  ft.,  and 
3,074  ft.  of  handrailing  erected.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, five  piers  are  completed  to  the  full 
height  of  string-course,  and  the  girders  of  the 
spans  laid  thereon.  One  pier  has  2 ft.  of  brick- 
work  built  above  brick  block.  Two  large  cais- 
sons are  sunk  to  the  requisite  depth ; one  is 
one-third  filled  with  concrete,  the  other  is  made 
ready  to  be  filled.  One  of  the  21.ft.  caissons  is 
thoroughly  filled  with  piles,  and  ready  to  receive 
the  concrete  foundation  j and  the  last  of  the  2I-ft. 
caissons  is  placed  in  position  in  the  bed  of  the 
river. 

The  weather  since  last  report  has  been  rather 
unfavourable  for  this  work,  severe  gales  of  wind 
being  very  prevalent,  in  one  of  which  a vexations 
accident  occurred  : — 

“ When  the  workmen  were  in  the  act  of  rais- 
ing a set  of  245  ft.  girders,  to  allow  cross-box 
girders  being  placed  on  the  top  of  the  columns  of 
piers  for  the  main  girders  resting  on,  a gale  sud- 
denly sprang  up,  causing  the  suspended  girders 
to  vibrate  considerably,  and  as  darkness  came  on 
the  workmen  were  obliged  to  leave  the  girders 
banging  on  the  raising  apparatus ; the  wind, 
being  gnsty,  kept  the  girders  vibrating,  and  it 
would  appear,  from  the  position  in  which  the 
fallen  girders  were  found  lying,  they  must  have 
wrought  themselves  out  of  position  and  oauted 
eastward,  smashing  in  their  fall  the  columns  of 
the  piers  on  which  they  were  hauging.-  No 
damage  was  done  to  the  built  portion  of  the 
piers  of  which  the  cast-irou  columns  were  so  far 
broken,  except  a few  stones  of  the  string-courses 
that  hove  been  sligbtly  disturbed  by  the  fallen 
ddiris  of  the  columns. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that 
neither  on  the  night  of  the  accident,  nor  at  any 
other  time  when  severer  gales  prevailed  than  on 
that  night,  has  the  slightest  damage  accrued  to 
any  part  of  the  bridge  placed  in  a permanent 
position.” 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Burliavi. — At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the 
joiners  out  on  strike  at  Durham,  held  on  the 
8th  inst.,  it  was  reported  that  several  men  had 
left  the  city,  having  obtained  work  elsewhere 
since  last  meeting.  It  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  submit  to  no  reduction  in  wages. 

Dullatur. — On  the  6th  inst.  the  quarrymen 
working  at  Mr.  Neilson’s  quarry  oame  out  on 
strike  for  an  advance  of  id.  per  hour.  The 
present  rate  is  7d.  per  hour,  and  they  demand 
7id.  Mr.  Neilson  is  endeavonring  to  bring  men 
from  a distance  to  fill  the  places  of  those  on 
strike, 

Coupar-Angus. — The  master  joiners  in  Coupar- 
Angus  have  agreed  to  raise  the  men’s  wages  id. 
per  hour. 

Olaagoiv. — The  German  Consul  in  Glasgow 
has  been  in  communication  with  certain  officials 
connected  with  the  Associated  Carpenters’  and 
Joiners’  Society,  to  obtain  information  regarding 
the  position  of  that  trade,  with  the  view  of  laying 
it  before  the  German  Government.  The  Consol 
wished  to  know  the  present  rate  of  wages,  the 
rcflult  of  the  late  strike,  and  several  matters  of 

a similar  nature. According  to  the  Scotsman 

there  is  perhaps  no  trade  where  the  restriction 
on  the  number  of  apprentices  employed  is  more 
rigidly  carried  out  than  amongst  tbo  plasterers. 
For  some  time  they  seem  to  have  been  in  a 
position  to  dictate  terms  to  their  employers  on 
this  subject,  and  the  latter  have  had  quietly  to 
accept  them.  To  a certain  extent,  the  restric- 
tiou  has  unquestionably  tended  to  keep  up  the 
rate  of  wages,  and  for  some  years  there  have 
been  no  tradesmen  better  paid  than  tbo  plas- 
terers. At  the  present  time,  for  instance,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  workmen  at  Is.  an  hour,  and  in 
many  rases  Is.  2d.  has  to  be  paid.  So  far  the 


men  have  had  the  beat  of  it,  but  already  the 
prohibitory  clause  with  reference  to  apprentices 
is  beginning  to  tell  on  the  trade  in  another  vvay. 
Plastering  work  has  of  late  been  such  a serious 
item  in  the  expense  of  building,  that  in  a great 
many  cases  it  is  being  dispensed  with  as  far  as 
practicable.  For  instanre,  at  the  present  time 
several  buildings  in  Glasgow,  intended  for 
shops  and  warehouses,  instead  of  having  the 
walls  plastered,  are  being  lined  with  wood,— a 
plan  which  doubtless  has  many  objeotions,  but 
which,  if  carried  to  any  great  extent,  must  un- 
doubtedly aftect  seriously  the  future  of  the  plas- 
teriug  trade.  The  plasterers,  however,  seem 
still  determined  to  keep  down  the  number  of 
apprentices  to  the  lowest  possible  ratio. 

' Aherdeen. — The  Masters’  Association  have  re- 
solved to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  bouse  car- 
penters of  Aberdeen  for  an  advance  of  wages  to 
the  extent  of  id.  per  hour, — the  present  rate 
being  7d.  per  boar.  They  have,  however,  rejected 
in  toto  the  bye-laws  proposed  by  the  men  as 
inimioal  to  the  interests  of  trade. 

Elgin. — The  joiners  in  Elgin,  about  forty  in 
number,  have  struck,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the 
masters  refusing  to  accept  new  bye-laws. 

Bromsgrove. — The  strike  of  nailmakers  against 
the  proposed  redaction  in  wages  of  10  per  cent, 
still  continues.  A great  amount  of  destitution 
is  prevalent  in  the  district,  especially  among 
those  who  have  families.  The  committee  of  the 
Nailers’  Union  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  relieve  those  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Union  by  collecting  subscriptions. 

XoTidoTi.— Messrs.  Schofield  & Co.,  of  the 
Steam  Saw-milla  and  Stone-works,  Stewart’s- 
lane,  Wandsworth,  have  issued  the  following 
circular  to  firms  in  the  building  trade  : — 

“ We  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  the  copy  of  a letter 
we  bare  aent  to  aonie  of  the  daily  papers,  as  it  will 
acquaint  you  with  our  motive  for  addressing  you.  It  is 
needless  for  us  to  expatiate  on  the  evils  to  the  building 
tri^e  arising  oat  of  tbo  injudicions  and  vexatious  action 
of  the  various  unions  of  tbo  workmen  employed  by  it ; 
in  all  probability  you  have  bad  at  some  time  or  other  per- 
sonal experience  in  the  matter.  Yon  are  doubtless  also 
aware  of  the  fact  that  mary  of  the  respectable  men  who 
for  some  cause  or  other  have  been  induced  to  join  a 
union  are  dissalistied  with  seversl  of  its  rules,  and  object 
to  the  Joss  of  wages  imposed  upon  them  by  strikes  and 
their  consequences  ; at  the  same  time  they  cannot  aflbrd 
to  forego  the  pecuniary  advantages  to  which  their  weekly 
contributions,  extending  in  many  cases  over  a number  of 
years,  entitle  them.  It  has  struck  us,  and  ii  is  onthis  point 
that  we  beg  to  solicit  your  opinion,  that  if  the  employers 
in  the  building  trade  were  to  contribute  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  a fund  for  a society  or  union,  having  for  object 
to  counteract  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  present  trades 
unions,  we  should  detach  many  ofthe  best  and  most  skilled 
workmen  from  them,  and  that  these,  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  non-unionists,  would  form  a body  ot  men 
equal  in  work,  if  not  in  number,  to  their  rivals.  We 
would  suggest,— 1.  That  the  proposed  association  should 
be  called  the  Independent  or  Freemen’s  Union.  2.  That 
the  employers  should  establish  the  fund,  and  the  men 
contribute  to  its  support  by  weekly  payments,  as  they 
now  do  to  the  trades  unions.  3.  That  the  one  funda- 
mental rule  laid  down  by  the  employers  should  be  that 
every  workman  should  be  allowed  to  workwhen,  how,  and 
as  long  as  he  liked.  4.  That  all  rules  as  to  internal 
management  should  be  left  to  the  workmen  themselves. 
The  intelligent  workman  would  easily  perceive  the  ad- 
vaotage  of  contributing  to  an  association  whose  funds 
would  not  bo  called  upon  to  assist  men  on  strike,  but  be 
entirely  devoted  to  supporting  him  and  his  family  in 
limes  of  need.  We  do  not  pretend  to  lay  before  you  a 
complete  scheme  or  code  of  rules  for  carrying  ont  this 
idea,  but  simply  to  solicit  your  valuable  advice  on  the 
subject.  In  conclusion,  wo  beg  to  say  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  assist  by  a donation  the  foundation  fund  of  an 
institution  similar  iu  its  objects  to  that  now  roughly 
sketched  out.” 

In  reference  to  this  matter,  Mr.  John  Chaddock, 
on  behalf  of  the  London  Masons’  Union  Com- 
mitteo,  denies  tho  assertions  of  Messrs.  Schofield 
& Co.  that  the  Union  had  acted  in  a tyrannical 
and  oppressive  manner  by  striking  at  an  incon- 
venient time,  and  he  hopes  Messrs.  Sobofield  will 
not  address  a circular  to  the  bniiding  trade  with 
the  view  of  forming  an  independent  union,  such 
a proceeding  having  previously  resulted  in  total 
failure. 

Stirling. — The  joiners  axe  agitating  for  an 
increase  to  their  wages  of  Id.  per  hour. 


“Simon”  Testimonial. — The  committee 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a testi- 
monial  to  Mr.  John  Simon,  C.B.,  late  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  Privy  Council,  in  recog. 
nition  of  his  eminent  services  in  sanitary 
soienoe,  have  learned  his  decided  objection  to 
receive  any  testimonial  presented  to  him  per. 
sonally,  and  have  aooordingly  arranged  that  a 
bust,  in  marble,  of  him  shall  be  executed  and 
presented  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  the 
Council  of  the  College  having  unanimously 
agreed  to  accept  such  bust.  The  subscription 
is  to  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  One  Guinea, 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Havilaud,  at  1,  Adam-street, 
Adelphi,  is  treasurer. 


SURYEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Dundee. — Mr.  James  Callen,  road  surveyor, 
Maryfield,  Dundee,  died  at  his  resideuco  in 
Dundee,  on  the  6ih  inst.,  in  his  sixty-second 
year.  About  two  mouths  ago  he  resigned  his 
office.  In  1849  he  came  from  Mid  Calder  to 
reside  in  Dundee,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  surveyor  of  roads  in  the  oonnty,  under  Mr. 
M'Connell;  and  latterly,  on  Mr.  M'Counell  re- 
signing, Mr.  Callen  was  appointed  surveyor  for 
the  whole  county.  This  office,  however,  he  had 
nob  long  held  when  the  road  trnsteea  of  the 
oonnty  deemed  it  prudent  to  divide  the  county 
into  districts,  and  to  appoint  a separate  surveyor 
for  each  district.  When  this  division  was  made 
Mr.  Callen  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  roads 
in  the  Dundee  district. 

Bury. — At  a meeting  of  the  general  purposes 
committee  of  the  Bury  town  council,  on  the 
12bh  ult.,  Mr.  Cartwright,  surveyor  to  the  Dnbin- 
field  Local  Board,  was  eleoted  as  borough  sur- 
veyor  for  Bury,  at  a salary  of  3501.  per  year. 
There  were  originally  seventy-two  applications, 
but  the  candidates  were  reduced  to  four,  from 
whom  the  final  selection  was  made, — Mr.  Cart- 
wright ; Mr.  Hunter,  borough  surveyor,  Preston  ; 
Mr.  J.  H.  Nottall,  surveyor  and  architect,  Bury; 
Mr.  J.  Sellers,  assistant  surveyor,  Bury. 

Bndport. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Bridport 
Highway  Board,  Mr.  Cox,  the  surveyor  of  high- 
ways,  who  has  absconded,  was  declared  dismissed 
from  his  situation.  Although  (according  to  the 
Dorset  County  Chronicle)  there  has  been  a most 
rigid  examination  of  the  accounts,  nothing  has 
been  found  to  show  Mr.  Cox  is  indebted  to  the 
Board,  but,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  it  goes 
there  is  a balance  dne  to  him.  The  acoonnta  for 
1877,  however,  show  nothing,  as  be  has  made  no 
entries.  Mr.  Cox  had  2501.  per  annum  from  the 
Highway  Board,  501.  from  the  Turnpike  Com- 
missioners, and  101.  from  the  Bridport  Local 
Board.  The  new  surveyor  will  have  the  turn- 
pikes to  survey  without  the  extra  salary. 


“ IMPROVEMENTS”  AT  HASTINGS. 

A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Hastings  Independent 
asks  whether  anything  can  be  done  to  improve 
in  some  way  the  mode  of  laying  out  new  streets 
in  the  borough.  “Year  after  year,”  he  says, 
“we  permit  our  builders  (in  their  crass  ignorance) 
to  destroy  the  beauty  which  they  themselves 
would  be  the  first  to  appreciate  if  we  had  a 
Raskin  to  set  it  before  them.  Only  the  other 
day  I saw  an  instance  of  the  stupidity  and  want 
of  foresight  in  permitting  streets  to  be  run  up 
anywhere.  The  West  Hill  is  being  built  upon, 
and  if  any  person  will  walk  along  the  street 
(Plynlimmon,  I think)  from  the  Castle  towards 
Emmannel  Church,  he  will  find  that  a new 
street  has  thrust  a couple  of  houses  right  in  the 
view,  destroying  the  vista  which  could  be  opened 
up  to  the  Mount  Pleasant-road  and  perspective 
beyond.”  After  giving  further  instances  of  the 
kind,  the  writer  says, — “ Go  where  yon  will,  the 
same  sad  want  of  taste  and  foresight  is  apparent. 
....  Now,  when  a new  Hastings  is  spreading 
on  every  hand,  the  people  of  the  present  day 
should  not  repeat  the  sins  of  their  forefathers.” 
The  correspondent  asks,  in  conolnaion, — “ Could 
not  a small  committee  be  formed  of  the  Philo- 
sophical  and  Athenmom  Institutions  to  co-operate 
with  the  Ratepayers’  Association  in  drawing  np 
some  plan  by  which  all  future  streets  might  be 
regulated  ? Perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  r'sing 
yonng  architects  of  yonr  town  would  giv'  their 
services  gratuitously  ? ” If  the  Town  Council 
shows  itself  indifferent  to  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  town,  the  inhabitants  (if 
they  attach  any  importance  to  the  matter)  have 
the  remedy  in  their  own  hands. 


BLACK  PUTTY. 

SiR^ I have  heard  of  a new  mode  of  slatinff  roofs,  which 

is  much  more  economical  than  the  old  ayatem.  I will 
expixin Slates  placed  in  straight  lines,  like  greenhouse 
glazing,  simply  hanging  over  each  other  about  3 in.,  and 
every  slate  to  bo  bedded  on  each  side  in  black  putty  iu 
wood  rabetting.  I should  esteem  it  a great  favour  if  I 
could  obtain  through  tho  Builder  instructions  how  to  make 
a black  pnity  of  sullicient  tenacity  to  be  watertight  for 
the  above  purpose.  Arti-Pluviai. 


ANOTHER  CAUTION.- 

Bib  _ a man  representing  himself  as  oar  agent  is  obtain- 
ing small  sums  of  money  from  builders  under  the  pretence 
that  ho  is  able  to  place  the  erection  of  a warehouse  in 
their  hands.  This  person  has  no  authority  from  ns,  and 
we  wish  to  warn  the  trade  against  him.  Your  insertion  of 
this  letter  in  your  next  issue  will  oblige. 

Cbqsse  & BnacEWELL. 
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SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS  IX 
MANCHESTER. 

X/loyd-streel,  City-road. — Oq  the  24th  nit.  the 
aemorial-BtoDe  of  the  new  Board  echools  in 
Llojd-etreet,  City-road,  waa  laid  by  Dr.  John 
Watts.  The  Bchooli,  which  are  well  on  towards 
completion,  contain  accommodation  for  500  beys 
and  500  girls.  On  the  groand-floor  there  are  two 
infants’  schoolrooms,  50  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide, 
with  two  class-rooms  and  teachers’  room  to  each 
deparrment.  On  the  6rst  floor  the  arrangement 
of  the  rooms  is  similar,  and  the  apartments  are 
approached  by  separate  staircases,  the  girls 
entering  from  Hamer-street  and  the  boys  from 
Camden-street,  while  the  entrance  for  tbeinfants 
is  in  Lloyd-street,  so  that  the  departments  are 
entirely  isolated.  Two  large  playgrounds  are 
provided,  approached  by  covered  ways  which 
connect  them  with  the  main  building.  The 
elevation  of  the  bnilding  towards  Llojd-street 
has  a frontage  of  120  ft.,  and  the  ends  of  the 
main  schoolroom  project  to  the  front  boundary 
line.  The  portion  of  the  building  between  the 
wings  is  set  bank  about  4ft.,  and  in  the  centre  is 
a clock  tower,  rising  to  a height  of  100  ft.  The 
style  is  Gothic,  and  the  walls  are  faced  with 
picked  common  bricks,  the  arches,  chimneys,  and 
eaves  coarse  being  of  stock  bricks.  The  dress- 
ings are  of  stone  and  terra  cotta.  The  rooms  are 
all  lofty,  and  ventilation  is  efiected  by  the  use  of 
Messrs.  Shillito  Shorland’s  ‘‘  Manchester 
grates.”  The  architect  is  Mr.  Henry  Lord,  and 
the  contractor  !Mr.  James  Herd.  The  total  cost 
of  land,  building,  and  furnishing  will  be  about 
10,000j. 

Abbott-street,  Rochdale-road,  — On  the  same 
day  Mr.  Anderton  laid  the  memorial-stone  of  the 
new  schools  which  are  being  erected  in  Abbott, 
street,  Rochdale. road.  The  site  on  which  these 
schools  are  being  erected  is  bounded  by  Abbott- 
street,  Slater-street,  and  Chapman. street  on 
three  side,  and  by  cottage  property  on  its  fourth 
side.  It  contains  about  1,134  sqoare  yards,  and 
is  nearly  rectangular  iu  shape.  The  buildings, 
which  are  .being  carried  ont  from  designs  sub- 
mitted in  competition  by  Mr.  William  Dawes, 
are  Gothic  in  style,  and  are  being  constructed  of 
brick  slightly  ornamental  in  its  treatment.  In 
the  centre  of  thereof  a square  wooden  bell-oot 
rises  26  ft.  above  the  ridge,  and  terminates  in  an 
ornamental  iron  vane.  In  the  winter  months 
the  air  will  be  warmed  as  it  passes  throngb 
fines  carried  from  “ Manchester  grates  ” supplied 
by  Messrs.  Shillito  & Shorland  into  the  various 
rooms.  Extraction  flues  in  connexion  with  these 
^ates  provide  for  carrying  off  the  foul  air. 
Ihese  echools  were  designed  originally  to 
accommodate  800  children,  but  by  an  amended 
arrangement  644  children  only  will  be  provided 
for,  although  the  building  covers  the  same  area 
as  that  intended  for  the  800  children.  As  now 
being  carried  out,  there  will  be  two  infants’ 
schoolrooms,  each  25  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  a class, 
room,  16  ft.  hy  17  ft.  adjoining,  on  the  ground 
floor  ; and  on  the  first  floor  a boys’  schoolroom, 
45  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  a girls’  schoolroom  of  the 
same  size.  These  rooms  oan  be  thrown  into  one 
by  the  opening  of  sliding  doors  provided  between 
them.  The  ground-floor  rooms  will  accommodate 
204  infants,  and  the  npper  floor  rooms  220  girls 
and  220  boys.  The  buildings  are  being  erected  I 
by  Mr.  James  Herd,  builder,  Hulme,  under  the 
anperintendenoe  of  the  architect.  The  total  cost, 
including  land,  will  be  abont  7,OOOJ. 

Armitage  - street,  Ardwick.  —■  Mr.  William 
Hughes  on  the  same  day  laid  the  memorial-stone 
of  the  new  schools  in  Arciitage. street,  Hyde- 
road,  Ardwick.  The  site  chosen  for  these  schools 
has  an  area  of  4,000  yards,  with  a frontage  to 
^mitage-street  of  100  yards.  The  building  is 
in  the  Gothic  style,  and  has  a facade  to  Armitage. 
street  of  65  yards.  This  front  is  broken  up  by 
a central  projection  and  end  wings,  eaoh  gabled 
and  finished  with  carved  finials,  with  the  addition 
of  gablets  to  the  upper-floor  windows,  and  the 
bell-tnrret,  which  rises  30  ft.  above  the  ridge. 
The  walls  externally  are  thronghont  faoed  with 
picked  common  bricks,  with  bluo  brick  bands, 
stock-brick  facias,  and  arches.  The  gronnd-floor 
and  staircase  windows  are  finished  with  stone 
jambs,  mnllioDs,  and  transomes,  the  heads  of  the 
latter  and  the  large  central  windows  on  the  upper 
floor  being  finished  with  plain  traceried  heads 
and  monlded  stone  labels.  The  groand-floor  is 
arranged  for  infants  in  two  departments,  each 
with  its  own  entrance.  These  are  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  building.  Each  department  com- 
prises  convenient  cloak-room.  School-room, 
66  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide,  and  15  ft.  3 in.  clear 
height;  and  babies’  room  20  ft.  by  21  ft.,  and 


15  fc.  3 in.  clear  height.  This  room  is  accessible 
both  from  the  main  room  and  entrauce  corridor. 
The  upper  floor  is  appropriated  to  the  boys  and 
girls,  each  department  having  its  own  entrance 
and  staircase,  andcomprisinga  school-room  56  ft. 
long  by  30  ft.  wide  and  18  ft.  mean  height;  two 
olaes-rooms,  one  21  ft.  by  20  ft.,  the  other  20  ft. 
by  18  ft.,  each  15  ft.  clear  height ; a cloak-room 
18  ft.  6 in.  by  18  ft.,  and  a teachers’  room  or 
storeroom.  There  are  three  large  playgrounds — 
one  for  boys,  one  for  infant  boys,  and  one  for 
girls  and  infant  girls;  in  each  of  these  is  a shed, 
in  order  that  the  playgronnds  may  be  need  in 
wet  weather.  The  building  is  designed  to  ac- 
commodate  1,040  children,  viz.: — 500  infants, 
270  boys,  and  270  girls.  The  floor  space  allotted 
to  eaoh  child  is  nearly  9 square  feet,  and  the 
air  space  135  cubic  feet.  The  contract  for  the 
building,  iucluding  boundary  walling,  but  ex- 
elusive  of  furniture  and  fittings,  is  7,387i.,  and 
all,  inclusive  with  land,  is  about  13,0001.  The 
works  are  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Herd, 
builder,  of  Hulme,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Royle  & Bennett. 


STATISTICS  AS  TO  STREET  PAVING 
IN  BRADFORD. 


The  question  of  street-paving  is,  in  more  than 
one  respect,  a vexed  one  in  Bradford,  owing 
partly  (according  to  the  Bradford  Observer)  to 
the  slow  progress  made  by  the  corporate  officials 
during  a period  dating  no  further  back  than  half 
a dozen  years,  and  mainly  to  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  town  for  the  past  ten  years.  With  the 
view  of  showing  what  work  has  actually  been 
done  by  the  Corporation  during  the  past  ten 
years,  the  Observer  gives  the  following  statistics, 
which  are  taken  from  the  official  reports.  They 
refer  to  the  streets,  public  and  private,  whioh 
the  Corporation  have  been  called  upon  to  under- 
take  and  pat  int)  repair, — of  course,  charging 
the  cost  of  work  done  iu  private  streets  to  the 
owners : — 


Streets, 
f Public 
” t Private 


y Public 
■'  {.Private 
f Public 
" {Private 


1079  fPublic 
{Private 


Number. 

16 

6 

20 

6 

36 

19 
9 

e 

61 

17 

20 

30 

13 


a 

49 


Cost. 

£3,415  17  10 
2,010  10  9 
3,230  10  4 
2,889  10  5 
8,184  12  2 
(No  cost  given.) 
7,738  13  11 
2,506  11  2 
11,394  4 4 
12,504  4 11 
14,321  19  4 
5,530  0 4 
16,473  3 0 
9,765  16  5 
25,822  4 11 
16,089  8 0 
21,374  2 3 
21,920  19  1 
20,778  13  1 
18,499  2 3 
23,618  17  8 
27,995  3 8 


In  the  returns  dating  from  1870  the  numbers 
of  public  streets  are  nob  given,  bat  the  best  idea 
may  be  gained  from  a statement  of  the  expendi- 
ture involved,  whioh  is  appended.  From  the 
returns  it  will  be  seen  that  since  1870  the  Cor- 
poration  have  done  work  for  private  owners  in 
nearly  300  streets,  against  the  small  number  of 
thirty-eight  in  the  four  preceding  years.  Last 
year  the  gross  sum  expended  in  paving,  flagging, 
channelling,  &o.,  public  and  private  streets 
amonnted  to  over  50,000J.,  against  4,4261.  iu  1866. 
This  is,  of  course,  exclusive  of  special  street 
improvements,  public  and  private  sewerage,  &o. 


St.  Werbargh’s  Tower,  Bristol.  — The 

Bristol  Times  and  Mirror  says ; — A new  hitch 
has  taken  place  in  connexion  with  this  '*  Never- 
is-but-always-to-be-settled”  subject.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  when  the  proposal  was  made 
to  the  Council  to  let  the  tower  stand,  on  the 
money  required  being  found,  it  was  resolved  to 
refer  it  to  the  Bishop  and  Archdeacon  (without 
whose  consent  no  definite  course  could  be  taken) 
to  say  on  what  conditions  the  wish  of  the  me- 
morialists would  be  complied  with.  On  Tuesday, 
the  6th.  inst.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Streets 
Improvement  Committee,  the  Bishop  and  Arch- 
deacon’s  reply  was  received  to  the  efl'ect  that 
they  consented  to  the  retention  of  the  tower  on 
condition  that  the  Town  Council  held  themselves 
responsible  for  any  injury  done  to  persons  or 
property  shonld  the  tower  become  inseonre,  or 
fall  while  the  body  of  the  church  was  being 
removed.  The  Town  Clerk  said  he  oonld 
not  advise  the  Corporation  to  give  any  such 
guarantee,  and  a large  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee accordingly  determined  to  refuse  it. 


TEE  BRIBERY  BILL. 

SiE, — In  your  version  of  the  Bill  of  Bribery  of 
Agents,  founded  on  my  suggestione,  there  is  an 
important  omission  of  a ” not.”  I wrote  ” the 
Court  shall  not  be  bound  to  act  on  the  inforroa- 
tion  of  either  party  alone,  without  some  con- 
firmation,” or  something  to  that  effect.  I have 
no  time  to  write  more  on  the  snbject  now,  ex. 
cept  that  I was  glad  to  see  the  R.I.B.A.  had 
taken  it  Dp  in  the  right  way,  and  perceived  that 
snob  legislation  is  becoming  necessary  to  pro- 
teot  honest  men.  Ecu.  Beckett. 


INHABITED  HOUSE  DUTY. 

Sir, — Now  that  this  question  has  been  once  i 
more  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  by  the  influential  deputation 
from  London  and  Liverpool  which  waited  upon 
him  last  week,  I venture  again  to  call  attention 
to  the  injustice  the  owners  of  house  property  in 
the  metropolis  are  subjeot  to,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  redressed.  A building,  if  any  portion 
(however  small)  is  oooupied  by  a professional 
man,  and  the  care-taker  sleeps  in  the  house  (as 
stated  by  Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence),  is  subjeot  to 
house  duty.  This  necessitates  either  the  dismissal 
of  the  care-taker  or  housekeeper, — causing  great 
distress  and  loss  of  employment  to  a respectable 
and  trustworthy  class,  and  throws  extra  respon-  i 
sibility  on  the  police,  who  have  notice  given 
them  that  the  premises  are  loft  unoccupied, — or 
a landlord  declines  to  let  his  rooms  to  professional 
men.  In  neither  case  will  the  revenue  receive 
any  benefit,  whilst  great  injustice  and  inconveni. 
ence  is  occasioned.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  most  of  the  occupiers,  as  well  as  the  owners, 
have  houses  in  whioh  they  dwell,  and  for  which, 
they  pay  Inhabited  House  Doty,  and  bear  their 
fair  share  of  taxation.  It  has  always  appeared 
to  me  that  one  of  the  effects  of  good  government 
was  to  obtain  the  necessary  amount  of  revenue 
from  the  people,  with  the  least  possible  amonnt 
of  pressnre  and  annoyance.  I know  that  at  the 
last  City  election  the  Liberals  lost  numbers  of 
votes  from  the  oppreEsive  surcharges  for  income- 
tax,  for  whioh  the  late  Government  had  the 
credit,  whilst  probably  they  arose  from  some 
over-zealous  minor  official.  It  seems  now  that 
the  same  gentlemau,  or  a kindred  spirit,  is 
moving  in  the  House  Duty  question.  A case  has 
been  brought  before  me  at  the  present  time  in 
which  the  ingenious  surveyor  of  taxes  contends 
that  premises,  a portion  of  whioh  is  occupied 
by  an  auctioneer,  are  liable  to  house  duty,  he 
being  a professional  man,  although  the  licence 
granted  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Office  (the  same 
department)  expressly  recites  ” to  exercise  the 
trade  or  business  of  an  auctioneer.”  The  argu- 
ment, I am  informed,  is  that  the  auctioneer 
“ exercises  his  trade  ” away  from  his  office,  and 
that  when  there  his  business  becomes  a pro- 
fession. Can  ingeuuiby  go  much  further  ? 

J.  R.  C. 


COMMISSIONS. 

Sib, — Clients  are  not  quite  so  green  as  they 
seem  to  be  considered  by  the  N.W.  gentleman 
who  advertises  that  he  gives  10  per  cent,  to 
arobitects;  at  least,  our  clients  insist  in  such 
oases  that  we  shall  take  suoh  commissious  and 
hand  them  over. 

We  can  show  you  proofs  that  this  is  a fact, 
whether  or  not  it  might  be  considered  by  the 
N.W.  gentleman  as  consistent  with  the  honour 
whioh  should  exist  between  conveyancers. 

X.  Y.  & Z. 


BROWN  PAPER. 

Sir, — Having  an  eye  for  defects,  and,  as  some 
would  say,  also  a tongue  for  complaints,  allow 
me  to  ask  our  paper  manufacturers  why  it  should 
be  that  on  holding  np  to  the  light  almost  every 
sheet  of  brown  paper,  innumerable  pin-holes 
may  be  seen  in  it?  Can  it  be  through  the 
want  of  amalgamation  of  the  ingredients,  or 
the  carelessness  of  the  workmen  ? In  each  case 
the  defect  conld  be  remedied.  Should  themanu- 
factnrera  reply  by  saying  that  it  is  only  the 
inferior  kind  of  paper  in  whioh  the  holes  are, 
then  I would  answer  that  in  999  oases  out  of 
1,000  the  inferior  is  used,  conseqnently  there 
cannot  be  muob  call  for  the  snperior.  A medium 
between  the  two  wonld  be  preferable,  minus  the 
holes.  The  difficulty  to  find  a sound  sheet  to 
fasten  behind  the  frames  of  prints  and  pictures 
as  a prevention  of  dust  and  smoke  penetrating, 
prompts  me  to  make  the  above  inquiry.  Y. 
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ACCOMMODATION  TOE  TEATELLEHS. 

At  the  present  day  much  dissatisfaction  exists 
with  regard  to  the  liqnor  question  in  this 
country.  On  all  sides  it  is  asked,  what  can  be 
done  to  abate  the  nuisance  arising  from  drink  P 
ily  own  experience  is,  that  our  magistracy  have 
never  soffioiently  comprehended  the  laws  made 
by  our  previous  legislators  for  the  travelling 
public. 

Public-houses  were  built  and  licensed  for  the 
public  benefit,  and  not  for  the  public  curse  and 
disgrace  snoh  as  they  have  gradually  but  surely 
been  coming  to.  If  a stranger  visits  London  or 
any  of  our  large  manufacturing  towns,  on  apply, 
ing  at  an  inn  for  a bed,  it  will  usually  be  found 
that  they  do  not  let  them ; and  yet  it  was  for 
that  purpose  alone  that  they  were  instituted. 

Our  magistracy  should  be  most  jealous  of  the 
privileges,  now  amounting  to  a monopoly,  granted 
to  publicans  j for  were  they  to  insist  upon  the 
law  being  carried  out,  and  which  laws  have  never 
yet  been  repealed  by  Parliament,  viz.,  that  they 
supply  travellers  with  food  and  lodging,  I am 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a beginning  by  paving 
the  way  to  diminish  drunkenness  by  this  means. 
My  business  taking  me  about  from  place  to  place 
occasionally  causes  me  to  require  to  sleep  at  an 
inn.  If  my  rest  is  disturbed  by  brawling  men 
in  the  house,  I should  soon  tell  the  landlord  of  it ; 
and  if  the  nuisance  were  repeated  another  night, 
I would  not  hesitate  to  complain  to  the  local 
magistrate,  who  would  soon  compel  the  publican 
to  keep  his  house  in  order. 

The  popnlation  of  this  country  is  steadily  in- 
creasing,  and,  as  a natural  consequence  in  a com- 
mercial country,  so  will  the  amount  of  travelling 
increase  in  proportion ; yet  do  I find  leas  and  less 
accommodation  at  inns  in  proportion  to  the  wants 
of  travellers,  and,  owing  to  publicans  having 
been  allowed  to  do  as  they  please  with  strangers, 
commercial  travellers  have  ceased  to  look  to 
them  as  resting-places,  and  now  have  to  pnt  up 
at  hotels  that  ran  omnibuses  to  and  from  the 
station  for  the  purpose,  and,  as  the  expenses  are 
paid  by  the  employer,  the  traveller  does  not  care 
what  he  is  charged ; thus  the  monopoly  is  in  a 
few  hands.  But  there  is  another  section  of  travel, 
lers,  equally  respectable,  whose  means  are  not 
equal  to  justify  them  in  going  to  these  oom- 
mercial  hotels,  as  well  as  a large  number  of 
small  capitalists  obliged  to  employ  travellers 
who  wonld  gladly  see  a possibility  of  the  item  of 
travelling  expenses  being  rednced,  and,  until 
they  choose  to  petition  the  magistracy  to  compel 
pnblioans  to  comply  with  the  law,  they  need  not 
hope  for  any  redress  from  the  present  genera- 
tion of  brewers  and  magistrates.  The  only 
remedy  that  I can  see  to  abate  the  nuisance  is 
by  creating  fresh  pablic-honses  alongside  those  in 
existeuoe,  the  landlords  of  which  would  under- 
take  to  house  travellers.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  oentnry  England  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
having  the  greatest  facilities  for  travelling  and 
hospitality  to  strangers;  now,  although  the 
amount  of  travelling  has  increased  a thousand 
times  more,  hospitality  to  strangers  has  dimi* 
Dished  : foreigners  now  point  with  exultation  to 
their  own  countries  as  affording  hospitality  to 
travellers  in  comparison  with  what  can  be  found 
in  England. 

May  magistrates  turn  their  attention  to  this, 
for  it  is  this  little  oversight  on  their  part  that 
has  caused  publicans  to  become  the  most  inde. 
pendent  order  of  tradespeople  in  England,  which 
need  nob  be  the  case  if  the  law  is  upheld. 

J.  J3.  Watts. 


DO  OUR  WORKMEN  RETROGRADE  ? 

SiE, — I find  from  a letter  in  the  Builder  of 
the  17th  insb.,  that  “ F.R.I.B.A.”  doubts  whether 
English  workmen  are  improving.  I cannot,  npon 
my  own  knowledge,  gay  whether  they  be  or  be 
not ; but  I have  ventured  on  several  occasions 
to  predict  that,  if  the  present  injadioions  advo- 
cacy of  universal  technical  education,  without 
discriminating  those  who  do  require  it  and  those 
who  do  not,  be  persisted  in,  English  workman- 
ship  will  decline. 

We  are  too  apt,  in  the  present  day,  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  we  can  determine  off  hand  the 
bearings  of  snob  questions  as  that  of  technical 
education,  whereas  qaestiona  of  this  nature  re- 
quire  to  be  carefully  pondered. 

Our  old  weakness  which  leads  ns  to  admire 
anything  whioh  is  foreign,  is  at  the  root  of  much 
of  our  misdirected  energy  in  respect  to  tech, 
nioal  education.  France  and  Germany  having 
established  technical  institations,  is  to  ns  a suffi. 
cient,  a logical  proof  that  we  shonld  also  have 


them.  But  we  forget  that  the  raison  d’Stre  of 
such  institations  on  the  Continent  was  this, — that 
whenforeignnations  resolved  to  enterinto  compe. 
tibion  with  English  mannfactaring  industry,  they 
bad  to  raise  workmen  by  a kind  of  forcing  process  ; 
they  had  to  endow  State  workshops.  They  knew 
that  the  workshops  of  England  were  her  famous 
technioal  schools,  and  the  establishment  of  tech- 
nical institutions  abroad  was  the  only  attempt 
that  could  be  made  to  improvise  what  they  did 
not  naturally  possess. 

We  are  most  ill-advisedly,  as  I firmly  believe, 
endeavouring  to  substitute  some  other  way  of 
arriving  at  good  workmanship  than  that  which 
our  famous  workshops  of  old  time  afforded. 
Men  who  have  technical  education  on  the  brain 
cannot  discern  the  very  important  fact  that  most 
industries  divide  themselves  into  two  distinct 
parts,  which  may  be  respectively  entitled  the 
gymnastioB,  and  the  learning,  the  soience,  of  the 
indnstry.  Inmost  indnstries  these  are  as  separate 
and  distinct  branches  of  teohnioal  ednoation,  as 
gymnastics  and  learning  are  in  our  colleges  and 
schools.  And  it  is  as  possible  for  a man  to  be  an 
excellent  workman  without  any  soientifio  know- 
ledge, as  it  is  for  the  greatest  dunce  to  be  the 
best  gymnast  in  the  school.  Good  workmanship 
depends  on  the  perfect  training  of  the  hand  and 
eye;  good  workmanship  is  a physical  tour  de 
force,  is  an  exhibition  of  leger.de~main,  entirely 
independent  and  apart  from  the  possession  of 
scientific  knowledge.  A hard-and-fast  line  can 
generally  be  drawn  between  theleger-de-main  of 
tbeprodootionof  anymanafaobare,  and  tbeintelli- 
gent  or  scientific  direction  of  that  manufacture  : 
so  it  is  for  the  director  or  overseer  of  any  mann- 
facture  that  yonr  “technioal  education ” should 
be  provided,  and  not  for  the  workman,  whose 
proper  teohnioal  gymnasium  is  the  workshop. 

In  the  fine  arts,  the  leger-de-main  of  the  art 
must  be  combined  with  the  power  of  intellectual 
directorship,  or  we  may  have,  as  we  frequently 
do  have,  exquisite  workmanship  whioh  is  not  fine 
art,  and  fine  conception  imperfectly  carried  out 
which  is  also  not  fine  art.  The  execubaub  and 
the  thinker  may  exist  as  separately  and  as  dis- 
tinct as  in  manufacturing  industry,  but  in  the 
fine  arts  there  is  this  difference,  that  there  can 
never  be  perfect  success  unless  the  two  are 
combined  in  one  individual. 

We  shonld  bear  in  mind,  then,  that  we  ought 
to  observe  the  striotest  caution  before  attempting 
to  interfere  with  the  thorough  technioal  training, 
the  teohnioal  gymnastics,  of  our  best  workshops. 
By  no  manner  of  means  should  we  lead  the  crafts- 
man to  imagine  that  the  obtaining  of  a smattering 
of  soienoe  will  be  a substitote  for  the  neglect  of 
the  leger-de-viain  of  his  craft,  of  the  gymnastics 
of  his  special  work, — for  nicety  of  tosoh,  dex- 
terity of  hand,  and  correobness  of  eye. 

In  conolnsioD,  I wonld  beg  to  state  that  I have 
seen  mnoh  worse  letters  than  that  produced 
written  by  first-rate  workmen.  “ F.R.I.B.  A.”  ap- 
pears  to  mo  to  make  the  very  common  mistake  of 
applying  the  test  of  knowledge  where  he  should 
have  applied  that  of  skill.  W.  C.  T. 


SASH.PDLLEYS  WITH  OIL-HOLES. 

SiE, — IhaTe  seen'tbe  letters  whioh  Mr.  Meakin  referred 
to  from  myself  and  Messrs.  Longmire  & Burge  to  him  in 
1874,  and  have  told  him  that  they  do  not  the  least  alter 
my  recollection  of  the  facts,  and  only  remind  me  of  this, 
which  I did  not  mention  before,  viz,,  that  when  he  first 
brought  me  a pulley  with  cast-iron  axle  and  no  oil-holes, 
he  made  me  understand  that  that  pulley  was  a patent 
one  of  his  own.  I suggested  the  oil-holes,  treating  the 
pulley  as  his  in  other  respects,  nod  referred  Mr.  Longmire 
to  him  for  them  to  use  in  my  house.  Mr.  Longmire  told  me 
the  pulley  was  not  Mr,  Meakin’s  at  all  by  any  patent, thoneb 
he  got  from  him  one  which  bad  been  made  with  the  oil- 
holes  I had  suggested.  Thereupon  I told  Mr.  Longmire  to  get 
them  made  where  ho  liked,  and  be  did  so.  And,  as  1 said 
before,  after  they  were  used  throughout  my  house,  Mr. 
Meakin  thought  fit  to  buy  a patent  for  them,  swearing 
that  be  was  “ the  true  and  first  inventor.”  I need  not  say 
that  even  if  he  had  been  the  inventor,  he  was  much  too 
late.  Besides  which,  it  seems,  he  has  another  prior 
claimant  to  contend  with  in  Mr.  Hart,  according  to  his 
letter  in  the  Builder  of  March  12th. 

Edit.  BBcxsir. 


Birmingham  Slndge.— Sir;  It  has  been 
stated  that  “ at  Birmingham  it  costs  750Z.  per 
annum  to  get  rid  of  the  sludge.”  As  a rate- 
payer of  Birmingham  I wish  this  was  the  fact. 
At  p,  35  of  the  “ Sewage  Disposal  Report,”  the 
acGOants  show  a cost  of  more  than  12,0001.  a 
year,  exclusive  of  interest  on  works,  &c.  And 
the  estimate  of  expenditure  for  the  Saltley  works 
for  1877  amonnted  to  22,0001.  This  is  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  dealing  with  the  night-soil,  whioh 
it  was  estimated  would  cost  48,000i.  for  the 
present  year. — A Ratepayeu  or  IBiaiiiNCHAii. 


IScoIis  ^Etcthtlr, 

Dynamics;  or,  Theoretical  Mechcmics.  By  J.  T. 
Bottomley,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.  London 
and  Glasgow : William  Collins,  Sons,  & Co. 
1877. 

Imtenued  to  form  one  of  a series  of  elementary 
books  for  science  classes,  under  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  The  author  derives  the  word 
“ dynamics’”  from  the  Greek  word  “dynamis,” 
meaning  force.  The  word  “mechanics”  has 
been  used  instead  of  the  more  appropriate  word 
dynamics,  for  the  science  whioh  treats  of  force. 
Dynamics  is  subdivided  into  statics  and  kinetics, 
the  one  treating  of  the  balancing  of  forces,  and 
the  other  of  motion.  It  is  the  best  treatise  on 
the  subject  for  its  price — one  shilling — that  we 
know  of. 


Graphic  Statics.  By  Kakl  von  Ott.  Translated 

by  Geoege  Sydenham  Claeke,  Lient.  R.E. 

London  and  New  York:  E.  & F.  N.  Spon. 
1876. 

It  may  be  trne,  as  it  is  here  said  to  be,  that  in 
England  this  subject  has  not  received  the  recog- 
nition it  merits,  and  that  applications  of  the 
graphic  method  in  the  solution  of  engineering 
problems  have  for  the  most  part  been  viewed  as 
mere  artifices  for  effecting  special  pnrposes.  It 
appears  that  the  present  work  has,  in  Germany, 
gone  through  three  editions,  but  our  translator 
has  thought  it  advisable  to  omit  the  first  portion 
of  Professor  von  Ott’s  own  work,  treating  of 
graphic  arithmetic,  because  it  “ has  not  been 
much  used  in  practice.”  We  admit  the  value  of 
the  present  translation,  notwithstanding  the 
omission,  bat  we  demur  to  the  definition  of  the 
form  of  roof-trnss  shown  in  fig.  29,  as  being 
“The  English  Roof  Truss.”  Wo  have  many  bad 
forms  of  roof-trasses,  of  which  this  is  one,  but  we 
hope  that  both  the  author  and  the  translator 
would  admit  that  we  have  some  good  ones  ; and 
at  least  one  good  English  roof-trass  ought  to 
have  beeu  figured  in  the  book. 


Bridges  : an  Elementary  Treatise  on  their  Con- 
struction and  History.  By  Fleeming  Jenkin, 
F.R.SS.  L.  & E.,  M.I.C.E.  Reprinted  from 
the  Eucyolopajdia  Britanuica.  Edinburgh  : 
Adam  & Charles  Black.  1776  (1876). 

When  Professor  Jenkin  was  asked  to  undertake 
the  subject  of  whioh  this  article  of  the  Enoyclo- 
ptedia  treats,  he  thought  he  could  arrange  the 
matter  so  as  to  produce  a short  treatise  which 
might  serve  as  a text-book  for  one  portion  of  a 
course  of  lectures  delivered  by  him  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  The  present  treatise 
affords  examples  of  the  practical  considerations 
by  which  engineers  must  be  gnided  in  designing 
bridges  and  other  important  structures,  and  also 
of  the  rough-and-ready  methods  by  whioh  ex 
perienced  men  sometimes  arrive  at  a fair  degree 
of  knowledge  of  the  probable  weight,  cost,  and 
general  character  of  a strnoture  without  enter- 
ing into  minute  particulars  or  details  of  the 
design ; and  likewise  some  warnings  to  yonng 
engineers  that  even  experienced  men  fall  into 
errors  of  design  in  combining  in  the  same  struc- 
tnre  materials  which  do  not  possess  the  same 
properties  when  strained  by  the  same  degree  of 
force,  and  especially  by  the  same  degree  of  the 
force  of  heat. 

In  one  particular — the  abutment  ends  of  cast- 
iron  arched  ribs — we  consider  the  iustruction  as 
follows  to  be  wrong,  viz.,  “ In  future  designs  of 
ribbed  arches  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  practice 
will  be  adopted  of  allowing  the  rib  freedom  to 
turn  at  the  springing.  This  can  be  done  by 
ending  the  rib  in  a carved  bearing.”  That  is 
not  a new  suggestion.  It  was  made  in  the  days 
of  James  Walker,  or,  say,  of  Walker  and  Barges, 
and  if  we  had  only  the  rib  to  consider  it  would 
be  a good  design,  but  when  the  spandrels  and 
the  roadway  are  also  of  cast  iren  they  are  more 
liable  to  fracture,  by  unequal  loading,  when  the 
ends  of  the  ribsare  free  to  move  than  when  they 
have  a broad  base,  and  are  fixed;  and  a fracture 
is  well  saved  at  the  expense  of  some  extra  metal 
in  the  ribs. 


The  Progress  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing and  Shipbuilding.  Edited  by  William 
Smith,  C.E.,  M.  Inst.  M.E. ; John  Noble,  M.E.; 
and  Thomas  Smith,  M.I.N.A.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  & Co.  167'7.  Isc  Divi- 
sion. 4to.  With  Eleven  Plates. 

It  may  be  said  that  about  one.third  of'thia 
division  consists  of  practical  information  on  ship- 
bnilding;  that  another  third  consists  of  various 
dissertations  on  railways  and  on  locomotive 
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engines ; and  the  remainder  of  short  treatises  on 
various  subjeots.  In  their  prefatory  address  the 
authors  have  a somewhat  remarkable  passage, 
as  follows  : — " Amongst  other  things  that  have 
not  reflected  any  credit  upon  a branch  of  our 
naval  architects  and  designers,  past  and  present, 
is  that  coquetting  with  foreign  Governments  for 
employment,  and  receiving  pay,  either  in  meal 
or  in  malt,  for  serving  them,  under  the  rose 
perhaps,  but  serving  them  nevertheless ; and 
whenever  the  opportunity  occurs,  being  willing, 
nay  pressingly  urgent,  to  put  themselves  for. 
ward  as  the  champions  of  the  claims  of  foreigners 
(distinguished  foreigners,  of  course),  however 
ill  founded,  as  the  originators  and  designers  of 
anything  which  has  been  discovered  to  possess 
any  practical  merit,  against  the  trne,  well- 
considered,  and  honest  claims  of  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  designers  or  originators.’' 

The  authors  have  treated  the  progress  of 
engineering  and  shipbuilding  in  a somewhat  dis- 
jointed manner,  and  neither  plates  nor  woodcnte 
are  well  ezeonted  (one  plate,  by  the  bye,  shows 
the  lines  of  some  of  the  fast-sailing  vessels,  as 
the  America  and  Ttfania,  and  of  fishing-boats), 
but  the  information  conveyed  is  of  a practical 
nature,  and  the  book  appears  throughout  to  be 
honestly  written. 

Metallic  Mining  and  Collieries,  by  Wabington 
W.  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.8. 

Coal.  By  A.  Galletxy. 

Building  Stones.  By  Professor  Hull,  F.R.S. 
Explosive  Compounds.  By  IIattieu  Williams, 
P.R.A.S.,  F.C.S. 

These  form  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  series  of 
“British  Manufacturing  Industries,”  published 
by  Mr.  Stanford,  of  Cbaring-oross.  Under  the 
head  of  Metallic  Mining,  iron  occupies  the  chief 
place,  but  there  is,  it  appears,  a gold  mine  in 
the  lower  Silurian  slaty  rook,  between  Dolgelly 
and  Barmontb,  in  North  Wales.  Of  silver  the 
British  mines  yield  200,0001.  worth  in  a year, 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  argentiferous  galena, 
or  “ blue  ore  ” of  the  lead  mines. 

Of  lead  we  obtain  about  1,250,0001.  worth  in 
a year. 

The  mines  are  (1)  those  of  the  limestone 
formations,  generally  poor  in  silver ; (2) 

those  of  the  slaty  rocks,  often  rich  in  silver  j (3) 
those  in  granite,  variable  as  to  silver,  some  very 
rioh.  A well-marked  and  prod  active  area  is  that 
tract  of  moantain  or  carboniferous  limestoue 
which  constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  the  moor- 
lands in  the  north  of  England.  In  Derbyshire 
also  large  quantities  of  lead  have  been  obtained 
from  the  mountain  limestone,  and  in  Flintshire 
and  Denbighshire  there  is  a long  series  of  parallel 
veins  which  course  across  the  moantain  lime- 
stone into  the  millstone  grit.  Among  the  lead 
mines  in  the  slaty  rocks  are  inoluded  the  great 
Laxey  mines  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  Shropshire, 
sonth  of  Sbrewsbnry,  there  is  a series  of  east 
and  west  running  veins,  several  of  which  are 
now  yielding  large  amounts  of  lead  ore,  as  at 
Snailbeaob,  Tankerville,  and  Roman  Gravels. 

In  Cardiganshire,  Montgomeryshire,  Devon, 
and  Cornwall  again,  we  find  lead  amongst  these 
slaty  rooks. 

Copper  and  tin  He  chiefly  in  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  bat  there  is  a great  falling  off  in  the 
copper  mining  industry  at  present.  The  author 
has  a very  good  chapter  on  the  methods  of  work- 
ing  mines,  and  on  dressing  the  ore. 

Under  the  head  “ Coal  ” we  are  informed  that 
there  are  three  leading  kinds, — (1)  Anthracite, 
which  is  non-bituminoas  ; (2)  Cannel  coal,  highly 
bituminous;  and  (3)  household  coal,  less  bitu- 
minous.  The  advantageous  working  of  coal- 
mines depends  greatly  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  shafts  are  sunk.  In  the  days  of  George 
Stephenson  they  were  from  7 ft.  to  9 ft.  in 
diameter,  or  rarely  perhaps  12  ft.;  but  now  it  is 
usual,  when  sinking  for  au  extensive  coal  area, 
to  make  the  shafts  14  ft.,  16  ft.,  or  even  20  ft. 
in  the  clear.  The  other  chief  operations  described 
by  the  author  are  the  “ tubbing  ” of  the  pits  to 
keep  the  water  back,  the  working  of  the  coal, 
the  underground  conveyance,  winding  up,  and 
ventilation  of  the  workings. 

Under  the  head  of  ‘‘ Explosive  Compounds  ” 
we  have,  besides  gunpowder,  picrate  of  potash, 
guncotton,  Schultz’s  gunpowder,  nitro-glycerine, 
dynamite,  and  lithofracteur. 

The  fulminates  are  explosive  substances 
differing  essentially  in  their  chemical  composi- 
tion from  those  above  named. 

The  author  of  this  paper  on  explosive  com. 
pounds  is  Mr.  Mattieu  Williams,  who  taught 
Orsini  how  to  make  the  bombs  which  he  used  in 
Paris  in  1858,  aud  he  now  reveals  a few  facts 


which  have  not  hitherto  been  made  public.  He 
was  introduced  to  Orsini  in  1857,  who  told  him 
that  the  search  for  arms  in  Italy  was  so  vigorons 
that  ordinary  weapons  could  not  be  imported  or 
held  by  the  Italian  patriots,  and  that  he  had  in- 
vented a new  form  of  gas-barner  which  could 
be  converted  into  a bomb  by  unscrewing  the  gas 
nipples  and  replacing  them  by  gnn  nipples.  This 
gas-bead  was  to  be  filled  with  an  explosive  com. 
position  and  nsed  as  a band  grenade  to  be  thrown 
from  honee-tops  and  windows  amongst  the 
soldiery  in  the  streets;  but  these  gas-bamer 
shells  were  too  small  for  ordinary  gunpowder  to 
produce  effective  explosion,  and  Mr.  Williams 
suggested  the  fulminate  of  meronry  in  lieu  of 
powder,  made  some,  and  taught  Orsini  and  Fieri 
how  to  make  it  themselves.  He  believes  that 
Orsini  at  first  really  intended  these  bomba  for 
the  pnrpose  named  aboverand  that  the  idea  of 
removing  the  French  army  of  oooupation  from 
Rome  by  killing  the  Emperor  in  Paris  and 
causing  a revolution  there  was  an  afterthought, 
or  a suggestion  of  Fieri,  “ a crafty,  sinister  man, 
likely  to  choose  a crooked  course  of  action”;  but 
he  describes  Orsini  as  a highly-educated,  refined, 
and  courteous  gentleman.  It  is,  however,  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  like  case,  a prostitution 
of  intellect  to  “ suggest”  improvements  in, or  in 
any  way  to  help,  the  killing  of  people  in  the 
manner  intended  by  the  use  of  these  infernal 
Orsini  bombs. 

But  Mr.  Mattieu  Williams  has  not  been  alone  in 
this  kind  of  work  ; he  may  indeed  have  thought  be 
was  working  in  good  company,  seeing  bow  some 
other  gentlemen  occupy  their  time  in  inventing 
means  of  killing  by  surprise.  Surely  such 
means  of  warfare  are  beyond  the  scope  of  mind 
of  gentlemen,  and  tend,  not  towards  a true 
civilisation,  but  to  bring  us  back  to  a state  of 
barbarism. 


A Practical  Treatise  on  Beat,  for  the  Use  of  En- 

gineers,  Architects,  ^c.  By  Thomas  Box. 

Second  edition.  London  and  New  York. 

E.  4.  F.  N.  Spon.  1876. 

This  is  essentially  a practical  treatise,  and  will 
enable  many  more  persons  to  study  with  useful 
effect  the  phenomena  and  action  of  heat  than 
could  have  done  so  before.  It  mnat  have  been 
written  with  a determination  to  avoid  display  of 
mathematics,  and  rather  to  state  the  cases  as 
plainly  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of  all  readers. 
The  researches  of  the  author  have  been  far  and 
wide,  and  in  this  second  edition  much  new  in. 
formation  has  been  given  on  evaporation,  heat- 
ing  liquids  and  air,  and  on  ventilation. 

After  the  general  principles  and  data  of  the 
subject  follow  chapters  on  combustion,  steam- 
boilers, and  the  efflux  of  air;  on  chimneys,  vapours, 
evaporation,  distillation,  drying,  heating  liquids, 
beating  air,  the  transmission  of  heat  and  the  laws 
of  cooling;  on  ventilation,  examples  of  buildings 
heated  and  ventilated,  on  wind  and  its  effect  on 
ventilation,  &c. ; to  which  are  added  the  explo- 
sive forces  of  gases,  evaporation  at  low  pressures 
of  air,  and  the  absorption  of  gases  by  liquids. 
The  book  contains  more  than  a hundred  tables 
and  fourteen  plates. 


The  Timber  Supply  Question  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
By  James  Little.  Montreal  : Lovell  Print- 
ing and  Publiohing  Company.  1876. 

The  author  accuses  the  Crown  Timber  Offices,  of 
both  Ontario  and  Quebec,  of  stripping  the 
oonntry  of  its  white  pine  (our  yellow  pine)  and 
throwing  it  on  the  market  year  after  year  with- 
out  any  reference  whatever  to  the  requirements 
of  the  trade,  their  sole  object  appearing  to  be  to 
compete  with  each  other  which  can  raise  the 
largest  amount  of  revenue,  and  make  the  best 
exhibit  in  their  budget  speeches,  and  that  conse. 
quently  great  and  shamefnl  waste  of  this  mate- 
rial baa  ensued  ; and  the  States  are  following 
the  same  course.  The  lumber-men’s  axes  are 
said  to  be,  in  the  region  near  Otsego  Lake,  era- 
ployed  so  that  their  ring  may  be  heard  from 
shanty  to  shinty  and  across  the  watershed,  show, 
ing  how  near  they  have  reached  the  end  of  their 
supplies. 

The  Indiislrial  Classes,  and  Industrial  Statistics. 
By  G.  Phillips  Sevan,  F.G.S.,  being  one  of  a 
series  of  volumes  of  ‘‘British  Manufacturing 
Industries.”  Loudon  : Edward  Stanford. 
1876. 

The  sources  from  which  this  industrious  author 
has  in  the  main  derived  his  information  are  the 
census  tables  of  1871,  and  the  factory  retoros  of 
the  same  year,  but  he  has,  in  some  cases,  been 
able  to  add  to  these  from  private  sources. 
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' Broadly  stated,  the  information  consists  of  the 
number  of  persons  employed,  the  wages  they 
earn,  and  what  they  produce,  under  the  general 
heads  of  Mining,  Metals,  Ceramics,  Glass,  and 
Paper.  The  seats  of  the  various  industries  in 
the  oonntry  are  shown  upon  two  maps  which 
accompany  the  volume.  The  book  will  interest 
many. 


VARIORUM. 

The  60th  edition  of  “ Laxton’s  Builders’ 
Price  Book”  has  been  published.  A corre- 
spondent writes  : — “ I wish  to  call  yonr  attention 
to  ‘ Laxton’s  carefully  revised  and  corrected 
Builders’  Price  Book,’  viz.,  1874,  page  333 ; five 
hours  at  4id.  61.  Is.  lOJd.;  ditto,  1875,  ditto, 
1877,  page  345.  Such  mistakes  are  serions,  if 
we  are  to  rely  on  a careful  and  corrected  list.” 
True  enough,  there  is  that  error,  but  it  is  not 
very  serions;  it  merely  means  that  a 6,  instead 
of  a 0,  has  crept  in  under  the  £,  and  if  there 
be  nothing  worse  to  be  said  against  the  book, 

we  will  still  give  it  our  recommeudation. A 

want  of  a portable  copy  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act  has  been  felt,  editions  being  out 
of  print.  This  want  is  now  supplied  by  a new 
issue  of  “ Woolrych's  Metropolitan  Building 
Act,”  edited  by  Mr.  Noel  H.  Paterson,  Barrister- 
at-Law  (Stevens  & Son,  Chancery-lane).  The 

notes  aud  cases  referred  to  are  valuable. 

“ May’s  British  and  Irish  Press  Guide  ” now 
includes,  advantageously,  a list  of  Continental 
journals.  We  condense  from  the  last  issue  of 
the  “Guide”  some  interesting  particulars, 
giving  an  idea  of  the  present  position  of  the 
newspaper  and  periodical  press  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  are  now  issued  1,783  news, 
papers,  thus  distributed : Metropolis,  460 ; 
Eugland,  946;  Wales,  50;  Scotland,  164;  Ire- 
land, 142  ; British  Isles,  21.  Among  these  are 
87  morning  and  42  evening  jonrnals,  but  the 
majority  are  published  weekly,  Friday  olaimiug 
363,  and  Saturday  675  examples.  Of  114 
monthly  newspapers  (principally  trade  organs), 
100  appear  in  London.  Only  one  newspaper, 
the  Observer,  appears  on  Sunday  alone,  the 
remaining  jonrnals  recognised  as  Sunday  papers 
(all  published  in  the  metropolis)  issuing  editions 
on  preceding  days  also.  The  publishing  prices 
range  from  one  half-penny  to  two  shillings  per 
copy,  there  being  101  at  the  former,  and  four  at 
the  latter  price.  The  penny  newspapers  number 
914,  far  exceeding  all  others  ; the  next  highest 
being  those  at  twopence, — 263.  There  are  92 
sixpenny  and  20  shilling  journals,  and  14  are 
gratuitonsly  distributed.  The  periodicals,  maga- 
zines, &o.,  number  779  examples,  of  which  579 
are  published  in  London. 


Completion  of  the  North  Malvern  Re- 
servoir.— The  site  of  the  reservoir  is  one  fixed 
upon  by  the  Board  as  far  back  as  1872,  when 
they  approved  of  plans  prepared  by  the  then 
local  surveyor  for  a reservoir,  which,  however, 
from  faulty  design  and  other  causes,  after  several 
mishaps,  finally  fell  iu  on  the  night  of  Sunday, 
the  24th  August,  1873,  after  a very  heavy  storm. 
Mr.  Hawkaley  was  then  called  in  to  report  upon 
the  reservoir  and  the  cause  of  the  accident, 
which  he  accordingly  did,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Board  be  made  aoareful  examinatiou  with  a 
view  to  seeing  whether  the  structure  could  be 
repaired,  but  considering  the  special  purposes 
for  which  the  work  was  intended,  he  had  to  in- 
form the  Board  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  take  down  and  re.erect  the  entire 
building,  and  Mr.  Hawkaley  was  requested  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  reconstmotion  of  the  re- 
servoir of  the  largest  size  snitable  to  the  site. 
This  he  accordingly  did,  and  in  November,  1875, 
a contract  was  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Wood 
& Sons,  of  Worcester,  to  carry  out  the  work  for 
the  sum  of  4,9751.  This  has  been  brought  to  a 
successful  termination.  The  internal  dimensions 
of  the  reservoir  are  99  ft.  by  85  ft.,  and  19  ft.  to 
the  top  water-line,  and  it  will  contain  nearly 
one  million  gallons  of  water.  The  side  walla  are 
formed  into  bays  and  carried  to  tbe  height  of 
about  15  ft.,  and  over  each  bay  a half-domical 
roof  is  coDstrnoted.  There  are  five  rows  of 
piers  of  great  strength,  from  which  semi- 
circular arches  spring,  forming  corridors  or 
passages  from  one  end  of  the  reservoir  to  the 
other.  The  walls,  piers,  arches,  and  the  half- 
domical  roofs  are  arranged  in  alternate  oourses 
of  black  and  red  bricks  which  have  a very  good 
effect.  Mr.  Bishop  was  clerk  of  the  works  for 
the  Local  Board,  and  Mr.  Bilborougb,  foreman 
for  Messrs.  Wood  & Sons,  the  contractors. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Leys  School,  Cambridge. — In  a limited  cora- 
petitioD,  confined  to  three  London  and  four 
provincial  architects,  for  a dining-hall,  chapel, 
and  six  lodging-honaen  in  oonnexion  with  the 
‘ Leys  School,  Cambridge,”  the  award  has  been 
»iven  to  Mr.  Robert  Ciirwen,  jun.,  of  Liverpool, 
the  adjodioator  being  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse. 

Sunderland  New  Museum  and  Library. — 
A.t  a meeting  of  the  Sunderland  Town  Council, 
3n  the  14th  inst.,  the  Museum  and  Library 
Committee  presented  a report  recommending 
ihat  the  plans  of  Messrs  J.  and  T.  Tillman, 
narked  ” Alpha,”  be  awarded  the  prize  of  fifty 
jnioeas;  and  that  the  committee  be  authorised 
^o  make  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Tillman  for 
.he  carrying  out  of  the  works  and  to  advertise 
or  tenders.  The  report  was  adopted. 


CHURCn.BUILDING  NEWS. 

Aherlour. — St.  Margaret’s  Episcopal  Chnroh> 
Lberlonr,  was  oonseoratad  on  the  8th  nib.  The 
sost  of  the  church  when  completed  will  be 
letween  6,OOOZ.  and  6,000Z.  The  works  at 
mesent  finished  will  coat  2,5001.  The  church, 
vbioh  is  in  the  E^rly  Decorated  style,  with  details 
if  Early  French  character,  is  situated  imme- 
liately  to  the  east  of  the  village  of  Charlestown, 
lb  present  it  is  but  partly  finished.  The  original 
lesign  contemplates  the  erection  of  a nave  60  ft. 
ong  and  a chancel  of  40  ft.,  with  a massive  tower 
nd  spire  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  nave, 
he  organ-chamber  and  vestry  being  placed  on 
ho  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  portion  of 
he  building  consecrated  is  60  ft.  long  by  36  ft. 
ride,  and  consists  of  a nave  of  five  bays  with 
arrow  aisles  on  either  side.  The  arches  of  the 
ave  of  the  church  are  supported  on  massive 
olunins  of  red  polished  Peterhead  granite,  with 
reestone  bases,  capitals,  and  arches.  Over 
bese  arches  are  olearatcry  windows  in  triplets, 
he  walls  of  the  building  outside  and  inside  are 
f warm,  flesh-coloured  granite,  neatly  pointed 
nd  relieved  with  white  freestone  finishings, 
he  roof  of  the  building  is  of  red  pine,  and  is 
ivided  by  massive  principal  couples,  resting  on 
ione  corbels  placed  on  each  pier  of  the  nave,  the 
hole  being  dressed  and  richly  moulded.  The 
uildings  are  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  Ross, 
rchitect,  Inverness.  The  contractors  are  Messrs, 
■eid  & Paterson,  masons,  Inverness  j Mr.  Mao- 
9tb,  carpenter,  Elgin  ; Mr.  PatiDo,  slater,  Inver- 
0BS ; Mr.  Thomson,  plumber,  Inverness  j and 
[r.  Munro,  plasterer,  Aherlour.  Mr.  Wm. 
•lexander  is  clerk  of  works. 

Sev^oxks. — On  the  17tb  nit.  a meeting  was 
sld  in  the  vestry. room  of  the  pariah  church, 
evenoaks,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the 
•llowing  resolution,  passed  at  a meeting  of  the 
lurch  restoratiou  sub-committee  : — "That  the 
>moval  of  the  galleries  and  organ,  and  re.seat. 
ig  the  church  (a  bed  of  concrete  having  been 
aced  above  the  vaults),  be  carried  out  at  once.” 
he  following  resolution  was  passed: — “That 
le  resolution  of  the  committee  for  the  oon- 
deration  and  carrying  into  effect  the  repairs 
id  restoration  of  the  church,  passed  at  the 
eeting  held  on  the  21st  of  October  last,  be 
mfirmed,  and  that  the  sub-committee  be  authr, 
aed  to  proceed  to  carry  out  the  alterations  and 
ipairs,  or  any  portion  of  them,  in  accordarce 
ith  the  plana  prepared  by  Mr.  Christian  for 
e purpose.”  The  application  for  the  faculty, 
hioh  was  read,  set  forth  the  whole  of  the  work 
ggested  by  Mr.  Christian,  the  architect,  at  a 
stof  about  7,000Z. 

Sihstone. — Sibstone  Chnrcb,  which  has  been 
tnodolled  from  the  designs  by  Mr.  Alfred 
okerdike,  has  been  reopened  by  the  Bishop  of 
iterborough.  The  nave  is  a comparatively 
odern  structure,  the  ceiling  of  plaster  has  been 
moved,  exposing  a good  oak  roof.  The  ohancel 
1.3  been  refitted,  and  an  organ  gallery  remove  d 
om  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  the  organ  being 
aced  in  the  chancel.  The  whole  interior  is 
iDg  decorated  from  designs  by  the  architect. 


A Centenarian  Brickmaker. The  Dar- 

igton  and  Stockton  Times  records  that  on  the 
h inst.  several  gentlemen  paid  a visit  to  the 
ickworks  of  Mr.  John  Hatton,  Hob  Hill,  Salt, 
rn,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  a centenarian 
work  on  his  102nd  birthday.  The  man 
lose  name  is  James  Norris,  was  born  at  Cor' 
am,  in  Wiltshire.  He  managed  to  load  and 
leel  a barrow  with  twenty-three  unbaked 
ioks,  the  weight  of  which,  without  barrow 
3 200  lb. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Campden. — A window  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Vicar  of  Campden,  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Kennaway, 
Canon  of  Gloucester,  has  been  placed  in  the  west 
end  of  the  parish  church.  The  subject  of  the 
window  is  Jacob’s  dream.  The  work  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Powell  & Son.  The  cost 
has  been  about  300Z. 

Durham. — With  the  view  of  filling  with  painted 
glass  the  windows  of  the  chapel  of  the  Nine 
Altars,  in  Durham  Cathedral,  which  still  remain 
unpainted,  a subscription  list  has  been  entered 
into.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  heads  the 
list  with  200Z. 

Cheltenham.  — Another  memorial  window, 
making  the  fourth  erected  within  the  past  twelve 
months,  has  just  beefi  placed  in  the  chancel  of 
the  parish  church.  It  has  been  erected  in  me. 
mory  of  the  late  Miss  Baron,  and  the  subjects 
chosen  represent  the  feeding  of  the  hungry, 
clothing  the  naked,  relieving  the  poor,  and  com- 
forting  the  afflicted.  The  window  is  by  Wailes, 
of  Newcastle. 

Heptonstall. — A stained  glass  window  has  been 
inserted  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Thomas’s 
church,  and  adjoining  that  which  was  put  in  a 
few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Foster,  of  Carr,  in  Erring, 
den.  The  snbject  is  “ Christ  in  the  Temple.” 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, — The  memorial  window  to 
the  late  vicar  of  Newcastle  (the  Rev.  Clement 
Moody,  M.A ) has  been  fixed  in  SL  Nicholas’s 
Church.  It  forms  the  principal  window  in  the 
south  transept,  and  is  executed  in  colonred 
figures  on  a white  ground,  exhibiting  to  some 
extent  a reprcduction  of  the  fifteenth-century 
style.  In  the  five  lower  compartments  the  sub. 
ject  is  Christ  weeping  over  Jerusalem,  and  the 
five  upper  compartments  represent  Christ’s 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Tracery  compartments 
contain  the  figures  of  the  four  greater  prophets 
— Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel  j and  of 
the  four  lesser — Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  and  Obadiah. 
About  500Z.  have  been  subsctibed  towards  this 
memorial.  The  window  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Powell  Brothers,  of  Leeds. 

York. — A new  stained-glass  window,  erected 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Richardson,  of  York, 
solicitor,  has  just  been  placed  in  the  Guildhall, 
in  remembrance  of  his  father,  Mr.  W.  Richard- 
son, who  fora  great  many  years  was  honourably 
associated  with  the  York  Corporation.  The 
subject  chosen  by  Mr.  Richardson  was  King 
Charles  I.  declaring  to  the  peers  and  privy  coun- 
cillors assembled  at  York  that  he  required  no 
obedience  contrary  to  the  known  law  of  the  land, 
the  window  being  the  twelfth  in  order,  or  the 
second  light  to  the  right  on  entering  the  Guildhall. 
CaproDuier,  of  Brussels,  was  commissioned  to 
produce  the  memorial.  This  painter  has  cow 
three  examples  in  the  city  of  York,  namely,  the 
window  under  notice,  the  window  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hall — “ The  Barons  of  the  North 
swearing  to  defend  York  against  the  Scots,” 
and  the  east  window  at  St.  Clement’s  Church. 
Mr.  Butler,  of  York,  had  the  charge  of  putting 
in  the  window;  and  Mr.  J.  Keswick,  of  Mickle, 
gate,  executed  the  necessary  masonry.. work. 
The  window  was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Doyle, 
of  London,  the  author  of  the  “ Chronicles  of 
England.” 


Pisallmrta. 

Bzhibition  of  Sanitary  Appliances  at 
Manchester. — The  Manchester  and  Salford 
Sanitary  Association  purpose  establishing  an 
Exhibition  of  Sanitary  Appliances  at  Manchester 
daring  the  visit  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  August  next.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that 
everyone  possessing  a model  of  any  new  sanitary 
invention  or  improvement  will  offer  to  deposit 
it  in  the  Exhibition.  The  exhibitions  of  this 
kind  which  have  been  organised  in  vatious 
places  by  the  Social  Science  Association  have 
done  much  good.  We  trust  that  the  present 
proposed  Exhibition  will  be  equally  snccessful.  ' 
The  committee  hope  to  be  able  to  secure  a site 
adjoining  Owens  College.  The  secretary,  Mr. 
Frederick  Scott,  78,  Cross-street,  Manchester, 
will  give  any  information  that  may  be  desired. 

The  Richmond  Stttveyorship. — At  an 
adjourned  special  meeting  of  the  Richmond 
Select  Vestry  on  the  10th  inst.,  the  selected 
candidates  for  the  surveyorabip,  named  in  our 
last  (p.  276),  attended.  Mr.  Brnnton,  engineer 
and  surveyor  to  the  city  of  Dnrham,  was  the 
successful  oaudidate.  He  is  to  have  a salary  of 
250Z.  per  anonm. 


Japanese  Porcelain, — A report  upon  the 
porcelain  minerals  from  Japan,  exhibited  at  the 
recent  Centennial  Exhibition,  has,  says  the 
Mining  Journal,  been  made  by  Dr.  H.  Wurtz,  of 
Hoboken,  assisted  as  to  the  microscopic  observa- 
tions and  literature  of  the  subject  by  Mr.  A.  A. 
Julien,  of  the  Columbia  College  School  of  Mines* 
New  York.  In  connexion  with  the  resources 
of  Japan,  Professor  Munroe,  of  the  Tokio  Kaisei- 
Gakko,  remarks  that  the  mineral  wealth  of  Japan 
lies  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  in  inex. 
haustible  deposits  of  the  precious  metals,  but 
chiefly  in  its  abundant  stores  of  coal  and  iron. 
Next  in  importance,  perhaps,  to  coal  and  iron 
are  the  porcelain  clays,  which  form  the  basis  of 
a very  considerable  industry.  Minerals  used 
for  pottery  of  all  kinds  are  very  abuiidanc  in 
Japan.  This  is  the  case  in  a most  remarkable 
degree  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Arita,  in  the 
province  of  Hizen,  which  is  the  centre  of  the 
l)orcelain  manufacture.  The  raw  material  is 
always  powdered  by  means  of  balancing  poun- 
ders of  peculiar  construction.  No  raachineiy 
equivalent  to  tbe  qnartz  or  glaze  mills  of  foreign 
countries  is  used,  so  that  all  that  cannot  be 
ponnded  sufficiently  fine  by  the  process  men- 
tioned (often  40  to  50  per  cent.)  is  thrown  aside 
as  waste.  Long  experience,  combined  with  the 
good  quality  of  the  raw  material,  enables  the 
manufacturers  to  prepare  a clay  fit  even  for  the 
production  of  very  large  pieces,  such  as  vases 
irom  6 ft.  to  7 fc.  in  height.  The  throwing  and 
shaping  of  the  clay  is  done  upon  the  common 
pother’s  wheel,  by  moans  of  w’hich  the  workmen 
of  Arita  tuni  out  large  dishes  of  3 ft.  diameter, 
as  well  as  the  so-called  egg-shell  porcelain,  not 
thiok*^  r than  paper.  When  the  pieces  have  been 
sufficiently  dried  in  the  open  air,  they  are  shaped 
with  sharp  iron  tools  on  the  same  lathe  on  which 
tbe  first  throwing  has  been  done,  and  are  then 
coated  with  a very  pure  white  clay,  so  as  to  give 
the  finished  ware  a better  appearance,  and  to 
bring  out  with  more  intensity  the  fine  bine  colour 
of  tbe  cobalt  painting. 

The  Mounds  in  Hyde  Park. — In  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  8th  iost.,  Mr.  Monk 
asked  whether  any  estimate  had  been  laid  before 
the  Honse  of  the  expense  of  removing  the 
mounds  in  Hjde  Park,  and  [whether  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  would  give  an  under- 
taking that  no  more  public  money  would  be 
expended  in  their  removal  nntil  the  Honse  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  matter? 
Mr.  Noel  replied  that  no  vote  had  been  proposed 
on  tbe  subject,  and  he  was  in  great  hopes  that 
by  judicious  economy  those  mounds  might  be 
removed  without  the  necessity  of  proposing  a 
vote  to  the  Honse.  Mr.  Monk  gave  notice  that 
on  the  earliest  opportunity  he  would  move  a 
resolution  that  it  was  undesirable  that  any 
farther  expenditure  should  be  incurred  with 
respect  to  those  mounds. 

Fifteen  Hundred  Tears  of  Sleep. — “The 
mines  of  Lanrinm,  which  gave  rise  recently  to 
lively  diplomatic  disenasion,  are  generally  known 
to  be  largely  encumbered  with  scorim,  proceed- 
ing from  the  working  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  bat 
still  containing  enough  of  silver  to  repay  ex- 
traction by  the  improved  modern  methods. 
Professor  Hendrieoh  relates,  according  to 
L’ Union  Medicale,  that  under  these  sooriao,  for 
at  least  1,500  years,  has  slept  the  seed  of  a 
poppy  of  the  species  Glancium.  After  the 
refuse  had  been  removed  to  the  furnaces,  from 
the  whole  space  which  they  bad  covered  have 
sprung  up  and  flowered  the  pretty  yellow  corollas 
of  this  flower,  which  was  unknown  to  modern 
science,  but  is  described  in  Pliny  and  Dioscorides. 
Tbe  flower  had  disappeared  for  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  centuries,  and  its  reproduction  at  this 
interval  is  a fact  parallel  to  the  fertility  of  the 
famons  mummy  wheat.” 

The  Building  Trade  in  Carlisle,— Accord- 

ing  to  the  Carlisle  Journal,  it  is  many^years  since 
the  building  trade  in  that  city,  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  wore  an  aspect  so  flonriahing  as 
it  does  at  this  present  time.  “In  whatever 
direction  we  turn,  north  or  south,  east  or  west, 
we  find  the  builders  busy,  and  in  most  cases 
they  are  building  good  dwelling-houses,  none  of 
which,  as  rents  run  nowadays,  will  the  owners 
be  inclined  to  let  under  16Z.  a year.  Any  one 
who  thinks  himself  acquainted  with  Carlisle,  but 
who  has  not  been  in  the  south-east  district, — we 
mean  the  district  lying  back  from  Botchergate 
between  Union-street  and  St.  John’s  Chnrob, — 
for,  say,  a couple  of  years,  would  find  himself 
Burpriaed  in  no  small  degree  by  the  number  of 
new  streets  that  have  been  run  np  there  of  late.” 
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The  Knightsbriaga  Barracks.— la  reply 
to  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane,  who  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  whether  the  Government  would 
not  reconsider  the  qnestion  of  the  site  for  the 
new  barracks,  the  opporbanity  of  improving 
Knightsbridge,  and  of  making  a suitable  ap- 
proach to  Hyde  Park-corner,  Mr.  Stanley  said 
the  oontraot  for  the  erection  of  the  whole  of  the 
bnildings  was  entered  into  on  the  20th  of  Feb- 
mary,  1877,  and  the  works  have  been  already 
commenced.  They  are  designed  so  as  to  oooapy 
the  gronnd,  ezolosive  of  the  narrow  strip  which 
is  to  be  given  np  for  the  improvement  of  the 
roadway,  nnder  agreement  with  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  The  scheme  will  not  be 
reconsidered. 

drainage.  — In  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Duke  of  lliohmond  and  Gordon  gave  notice 
on  this  Friday  he  would  move  for  a Select  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  exist- 
ing statates  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  and 
proceedings  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
Drainage,  and  Kiver  Navigation  Boards;  to 
consider  by  what  means  snch  bodies  may  be 
more  conveniently  and  inexpensively  oonstitnted, 
their  procedure  improved,  and  their  powers  en- 
larged, so  as  to  provide  more  efficiently  for 
storage  of  water,  the  prevention  of  floods,  and 
the  discharge  of  other  functions  appertaining 
to  Conservancy  Boards. 

Loans  to  Sanitary  Authorities. — In  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  Sclater. 
Booth,  answering  a question  pat  by  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  said  that  the  last  published  returns, 
those  for  1875,  showed  that  the  sanction  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  had  been  given  to  loans 
amounting  to  1,835,7971.  to  urban  sanitary 
authorities.  During  the  year  1876  sanction  had 
been  given  to  urban  sanitary  authorities  for  the 
borrowing  of  2,606,4591.,  showing  an  increase  of 
670,6621.  In  the  case  of  the  rural  sanitary 
authorities,  the  amount  by  the  last  return  was 
137,8081.,  and  sanction  was  given  daring  1876 
to  200,6921.,  showing  an  increase  of  62,88  il. 

Stajrtforth. — The  contracts  for  the  erection  of 
the  Board  school,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  Morritt  Memorial  School,  for  the  united  dis. 
triots  of  Startforth  and  Boldron,  near  Barnard 
Castle,  have  been  let  to  Mr.  Borrowdale,  of 
Darlington,  bnilder,  and  Mr.  T.  Borrowdale, 
ioiner,  Barnard  Castle.  The  outlay,  which  will 
be  defrayed  by  a fund  vested  in  the  trastees 
under  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Morritt,  widow 
of  Mr.  W.  J.  S.  Morritt,  of  Eokeby  Park,  will 
exceed  2,0001. 

The  Natural  History  Museum.— In  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  9th  instant.,  Mr. 
Gerard  Noel,  in  answer  to  Lord  A.  Enssell, 
stated  that  the  new  bnildiog  of  the  Mnsenm  of 
Natural  History  at  South  Kensington  would  be 
completed  in  the  early  part  of  next  year,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  by  the  autumn  of  next  year  the 
mnsenm  would  be  ready  for  the  reception  of 
the  oolleotions  now  in  the  British  Mnsenm. 

The  New  Law  Courts. — According  to  the 
City  Press,  the  Government  have  decided  to 
purchase  the  blocks  of  honaes  between  Bell-yard 
and  Chancery-lane,  inolnding  the  Old  Cook 
Tavern,  so  far  as  the  Law  Fire  Offloe,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  New  Law  Courts,  and  to  widen 
Fleet-street  by  12  fc.  Temple  Bar  is  to  be 
removed  at  once,  and  Messrs.  Child  & Co. 
will  rebuild  their  banking  establishment  on  an 
extensive  scale. 

Maidstoue  Drainage. — On  Saturday  last, 
March  17th,  the  first  sod  of  the  Maidstone 
drainage  works  was  turned  at  the  Medway  ont- 
fall,  below  Allington  Look,  by  Mr.  Lewis  Angell, 
the  engineer  of  the  works.  The  first  contract, 
for  main  sewers,  is  taken  by  Messrs.  James 
Neave  & Sons,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
works  is  30,0001. 


For  a pair  of  villaa  at  Saaresbrook,  for  Mr.  Thomaop. 
Mr.  WatersoD,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  ‘Whit- 


more & Kennard:- 

Cullum 

Cbarlton£  Mansell .. 

Wood  

King  & Brown  

Harris  & Wardrop  .. 

Webb  

Kewton  

Jefferson 

Warren  

Cousins  


...£1,960  0 
...  1,855  0 
...  1,834  0 
...  1,749  0 
...  1,725  0 
...  1,690  0 
. 1,657  0 
...  1,640  0 
, 1,600  0 


For  Cinderford  Waterworks, 
engineers 


Messrs.  Gotto  & Becsley 


Contract  yo.  1. 

For  iron  pipes ....... 

Laurie  & Co.  (accepted)  £3,001  0 0 

Contract  No.  2. 

For  construction  of  pntnping  establishment  and  reser- 
jir,  and  laying  water  mains 

Phillips  4 Co,  (accepted)  £3,797  0 0 

Contract  No.  3. 

For  engines,  boilers,  and  pumps 

Watts  4 Co.  (accepted) £1,090  0 0 


For  four  manufaotnring  premises,  Whitecross-street, 
City.  Messrs.  Ford  i Eesketh,  architects  :• 


Kirk  4 Bandalt.,, 
Downs  4 Co... 
Brass  


.,.£7,344  ' 
..  7,342 
..  6,994 


For  new  pumps  to  the  deep  well,  Shoreditch  Worl 
house,  for  the  guardians.  Mr.  J.  W,  Peegs,  engineer 

Field  4 Bray  £849  0 0 

Grover  4 Co B02  19  6 

Evans,  Keene,  4 Co.  733  8 0 

Owens  4 Co 760  0 0 

Jackson 723  10  0 

Tilling  685  0 0 

St.  Pancraa  Iron  Co.  (accepted)..,  478  0 0 


For  stone  facade,  Nos,  10  and  11,  Mincing-lane,  for  M 


. Eaper.  Mr.  T.  Young,  jun.,  architect : — 

Aahby,  Brothers  £3,426  0 

Conder  3,087  0 

Trollope  3.064  0 

Hill,  Higgs,  4 Hill 3,065  0 

Brass  2.544  0 

Smith  4 Co 2,428  0 

Ashby  4 Horner  2,420  0 


For  new  bnildings,  Nos.  11  and  12,  Idol-lane,  for  M 
F.  H.  MitcheU.  Mr.  T.  Tonng.jan.,  architect 

Conder  — £2,716  0 0 


For  alterations  and  addiiions  to  premises.  No.  10,  Aor 
lane,  Briiton,  for  Mr.  Henry  Vornhapi.  Mr.  James  Ha 
rison,  architect.  No  quantities  supplied 

Green 

Dye 


..£591 


Bba^ 


Kilby  

Browne  4 Robinson... 

Lawrance  

Mark  

Peto  Brothers  

Newman  4 Mann 

Grabb  


6,856 

6,747 

6,645 


6,435 

6,410 

6,116 


0 0 


For  new  honse,  on  Benlah-hiU,  for  Mrs.  Heffer.  Mr.  E 
Adolphus  Came,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Thomas  M. 
Deacon 

Dove,  Brothers  

Shaw  

Yardley  

Sewell  4 Son 

Harper  

Newman  4 Mann  

Bayes,  Brothers,  4 Allen 

Bowyer  4 Son  

Mason 

Longiey  

Aitchison  4 Walker  

Thomas  


..£3.343 
..  3,321 
..  3,198 
..  3,157 
..  3,057 
..  3,022 
..  2,916 
..  2,929 


For  Nos.  1 and  2,  Bulmer-villas,  Copleston-road,  Pec 
ham,  for  Mr.  Gaontlett,  of  Clapham.  Mr.  S.  F.  Thomi 

architect:—  _ ^ 

Kent  £1,283  0 0 

Young 1.215  0 0 

Terry  l.<^35  0 0 

Lnpson  (accepted)  L^l?  ® 5 

Cofebrooke  ® ® 

Toang  (withdrawn)  9>>6  0 0 


For  villa  residence,  with  approach,  entrance-gatewi 
boundary  fences,  and  outbuildings  thereto,  at  Start  s-h 
Orpington,  Kent.  Messrs.  Hollingham  4 Son,  architeo 
Quantities  by  Mr.  David  G.  Reddall 

Oonld  4 Brand £1,406  0 0 

Haiaman 1.349  19  0 

Brcely  1.336  0 0 

Stiff  1.331  0 0 

Licfleld  1.310  0 0 

Niblett  1.249  0 0 

Parker  4 Evans  1,333  0 0 

Taylor  4 Son 1,097  11  0 


For  now  residence  at  Cliftonville,  near  Brighton. 
Thomas  Elworthy,  architect:  — 

Hide  4 Co 

Spreadborongh  4 Co 


Mr. 


Spreadboro’ 

Chambers  . 

Wells  

Patching  4 Webber 

Oxley  

Bruton  

Allen  

Longiey 


£6,370 
6,196 
6,199  14  6 


For  the  erection  of  a bouse  and  shop,  at  91,  HackU' 
road,  for  Mr.  Tomkins.  Mr.  W.  Mundy,  architect 

Nightingale  £643  0 0 

Hearl  4 Son 635  0 0 

Beal  623  10  0 

Wire  622  0 0 

Phillips  4 Besiker  616  0 0 

Thomason 668  1®  " 

Jarvis  4 Sons  668  6 5 

Jndd  4 Hawkings  685  0 0 


0 0 


4,900  10 
4,900  0 
4,900  0 
4,650  0 


For  schools,  S3.  Mary  and  Michael's,  Commercial-road- 
Mr.  John  Young,  jun.,  architect  :— 

Robbins  

Little  

Bayes  4 Co 

Lawrance  

Ennor 


£1,970 
. 1,699 
. 1,680 
..  1,676 
..  1,650 


For  presbytery,  8t.  Boniface,  Whitechapel, 
Young,  jun.,  architect: — 

Bead  4 Son  £1,349  '' 


Morter 

Conder  

Newman  4 Mann 
Ashby  4 Homer  ... 
L&wranoe  


1,19 

1,169 

1,150 

1,076 

1,035 


For  new  Divinity  and  Literary  Scbools,  Cambridge 
University.  Mr.  B.  Champneys,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  ;— 


Bell  4 Sons  

Parnell  

Desrds  

Loveday  (accepted)  . 


..£14,430  0 
..  14,018  0 
..  13,013  0 
..  12,413  0 
..  11,977  0 


For  the  erection  of  new  cooperage  and  dwelling-hot 
Broad-street,  Batcliffe,  for  Messrs.  Holt  4 Co.  Mr. 
Dunob,  architect 

Palmer  £2,285  0 0 

Outhwaite  2,068  0 0 

Curtis 1,960  0 0 

Johnson 1,897  0 0 

Judd  4 Hawkings  1,845  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Lamb,  No.  3,  Colt-street,  Beth; 
green,  for  Mr.  J.  Huxley.  Mr,  E.  Brown,  architect 

Stamp  4 Bowtle  

.Judd  4 Hawkings  .... 


..£1,025  0 


Somerville  & Smith 


973  0 0 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  detached  residences,  at  Crot 
hill,  for  Messrs.  Webb,  Brothers.  Messrs.  W.  Waymt 
4 Son.  architects.  Quantities  not  supplied  :— 

Alford £1,960  0 0 

Hawkes  1 634  0 0 

Sawyer  1.830  0 0 

Prebble  4 Co 1,760  0 0 


For  new  offices,  No.  3,  Great  Tower-street,  for  Mr.  8. 
Harrison.  Mr.  John  Young,  jnn.,  architect: — 

Conder  £2,550  0 0 


For  new  offices,  No.  4,  Great  Tower-street,  for  Mr.  T.  C. 
Howell.  Mr.  T.  Yoong,  jun.,  architect 

Conder  £2,344  0 0 


For  alterations,  No.  24,  Honndsditoh,  for  Mr.  Cantor. 
Mr.  T.  Young,  jun.,  architect : — 

Sparks  £476  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  villa  residence,  at  Ealing.  Mr.  1 
Mayor  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Broadbridgo 

JopUng  £1.660  0 0 

Kiblelt  . 1.^?  0 0 

1,150  0 0 

1,020  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  residence,  at  Dal 
Vnrfo'k  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Pearson.  Mr.  Kelly,  architeo 

'TUer4  8onB £818  18  0 

Howard 702  12  0 

Beeton  ®87  4 0 


TENDERS 


Ell  « 
Palmer  , 
Roper  .... 


270  0 0 


For  alterations  and  shop_-£lttin| 
Messrs.  H.  Benjamin  4 Co.  M 
architect : — 

Colls 

Yardley  4 Sons 

Hay  & Sons  

Tory 


19,  Edgware-road,  for 
W.  S.  Witberin^on, 


..£1,139  0 0 
..  1,023  14  6 


For  alterations  at  the  Bedford  Arms,  Seven  Sisters-road, 
Holloway,  for  Mr.  Miller.  Mr,  E.  Brown,  architect  :— 

Eiddell  4 Son  £942  0 0 

Marr  898  0 0 

Harris  4 Wardrop 897  0 0 

Cole  (accepted)  870  0 0 


For  residence,  at  Datchet,  Bucks,  for  Miss  Leatl 
Mr  W A.  Boulnois,  architect.  Mr.  Sboppee,  snrveyc 

CUridg. : 0 0 

Ti„ni.  4,4(4  0 0 

Newman  4 Maun  4,336  0 0 

Holland  4 Hannan  4,230  0 0 

S 2 2 

4,018  ' * 

3,993 


Trollope  4 Sons  . 

Macey 

MesBom  

Shaw  

Higgs  4 Hill 

Braid  4 Co.  


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


For  paving  west  side  of  Latymer-road,  Hammersmith, 
4,840  superficial  yards,  laid  with  3-in.  concrete  and  ^-in. 
mhalce,  exclusive  of  gateways,  for  the  Fulham  Board  of 


aaphalte,  ex 
■^^rks  — 

Yalde  Travers  £1,482 

SUeble 1,1^ 

8oci4t4  des  Franfsise 


* Accepted, 


For  new  kitchen  to  Shoreditch  Infirmary,  for  the 
guardians.  Mr.  J.  W.  Peggs,  engineer 

Niblet £583  0 0 

Waldram  4 Co 628  0 0 

Liufield  626  0 0 

Syder  632  0 0 

Bulford  619  0 0 

Smith  370  0 0 

Parker  4 Evans*  320  0 0 

* .a.ccepiea,  suoject  to  approved  seoarities. 


For  new  Bovs’  Industrial  School  building,  at  I 
stead,  for  the  Field-lane  Insmntion.  Mr.  F.  W.  I 
architect.  Messrs.  Williams  4 Gntten,^arcbitecta 

Coils  4 Sons 

Ashby  4 Horner  .... 

Wall,  Brothers  


8b  at 


Smith  4 Co 

Holland  4 Hannen 

Brats 

Dove,  Brothers  


Conder 

Browne  4 Eobinson .. 

Lawrence 

Higgs  4 Hill  


..£11,320 

11,220 

11,115 

11,1''8 

11,000 

10,987 

19,974 

10,845 

10,494 

10,484 

10,410 

10,070 

9,800 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 
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F iftcaith-Coitury  London. 


HE  history  of  London 
is  particalarly  rich  in 
records  of  the  wise 
acts  of  the  men  of 
mark  who  have  filled 
the  public  offices  of 
the  City.  Many  of 
the  old  Lord  Mayors, 

I whose  names  have 
come  down  to  us, 
have  been  exception- 
ally endowed  with 
strength  of  character 
and  the  capability  of  governing  well ; bot 
there  are  others  less  known  to  fame  whose 
actions  are  worthy  to  be  recorded,  and  one 
of  these  was  William  Gregory,  Mayor  of 
London  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  Henry  VI. 
.(1451-52).  He  was  the  son  of  Roger 
Gregory,  of  Mildenhali,  in  Suffolk,  but  the 
date  of  his  birth  is  unknown  ; it  is  believed 
however,  to  have  been  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  He  served  the  office  of  Sheriff 
in  1436,  and  made  his  will  in  1465,  fourteen 
months  before  his  death.  At  the  latter  period 
he  was  living  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary, 
where  he  directs  that  be  should  be  buried,  but, 
according  to  Stow,  he  was  actually  buried  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Anne,  Aldersgate.  This  will 
is  a long  production  containing  a very  curious 
list  of  bequests.  Money  was  left  to  the  sick 
poor  of  the  hospitals  of  St.  Mary  Spital  without 
Bishopsgate,  of  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem,  of  Elsing 
Spi  al  and  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  in  South- 
walk.  Also  to  the  prisODOrs  of  Ludgate,  l^ew- 
gate,  and  the  two  Compters,  of  the  King’s  Bench, 
Marshalsea,  and  Fleet,  with  tbe  object  of  redeem- 
ing the  debtors  out  of  prison.  Scholars  were  to 
be  sent  to  school,  and  poor  maidens  and  widows 
to  be  dowered.  Gregory  left  money  to  the 
fraternity  of  Corpus  Christi  of  Skinners,  to  which 
company  he  belonged,  and  to  nearly  all  the  con- 
V ntual  establiabmeuts  in  London,  so  that  masses 
ehould  be  said  for  tbe  good  of  his  soul.  One  pas- 
sage in  the  will  is  very  singular  as  mentioning  the 
female  hermits  that  appear  to  have  been  located 
near  the  gates  of  the  City.  “Also  I biqueth  to 
the  Recluse  at  Alhalowes  in  London  Wall  6a.  8d. 
Also  to  tbe  Ankerease  withont  Bishopsgate 
Gj.  8d.  Also  to  the  Ankeresee  without  Temple 
Barre  68.  8d. ; and  to  the  Ankeresse  at  West- 
mynatre  63.  8d.,  to  tbentent  that  they  and 


brigges,”  and  for  the  “ reparation  of  the  fowlest 
waj  os  aboute  London.’' 

Gregory’s  name  has  hitherto  been  little  known, 
bnt  Mr.  James  Gairdner  has  lately  set  up  a olaira 
for  him  as  the  author  of  a chronicle  of  London, 
vvhich  exists  in  MS.  in  the  British  Museum.* 
Tbe  ground  for  this  ascription  is  to  be  found  in 
the  following  passage  in  the  chronicle  under  the 
heading  “ Gregory  Skinner,  Mayor  of  London, 
Anno  XXX.” — ” And  that  year  came  a legate  from 
the  Pope  of  Rome  with  great  pardon,  for  that 
pardon  was  the  greatest  pardon  that  ever  came 
to  England  from  the  Conquest  unto  this  time  of 
my  year  being  Mayor  of  London.”  This  seemed 
to  be  sufficient  authority  for  Mr.  Gairdner  to  call 
it  Gregory’s  Cbroniole,  bub  afterwards  it  was 
discovered  that  Gregory  died  in  January,  1466.67, 
a year  or  two  before  the  chronicle  comes  to  an 
end.  “It  is  quite  clear,  theiefore,  that  if 
William  Gregory  wrote  the  part  relating  to  his 
own  mayoralty,  he  could  not  have  been  the 


battle  on  the  bridge  was  imminent.  The  duke 
charged  the  mayor  and  aldermen  to  keep  good 
watch  in  the  city,  and  the  gates  of  the  bridge 
were  carefully  secured.  On  the  morrow,  the 
bishop’s  men  drew  the  chains  at  the  Southwark 
end,  and  knights  and  esquires  issued  out  of  Win- 
chester House  in  battle  array.  When  the  news 
was  spread  abroad  all  the  shops  in  the  City  were 
closed  in  haste,  and  people  came  down  to  the 
gates  of  the  bridge.  Then  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Prince  of  Portugal  treated 
between  the  opposed  potentates,  Gloucester  and 
Winchester,  and  eight  times  they  rode  “ by 
twyne  tbe  duke  and  the  byschoppe  that  day.” 
At  last  peaoe  was  restored,  every  man  went  to 
his  home,  and  no  harm  was  done  to  the  City. 
A little  more  than  twenty  years  after  this 
incident  these  two  over-powerful  nobles  died. 
Tbe  *' goode  Buko  Umfray,  sum  tyme  Duke  cf 
Gloncester,  passyde  owte  of  this  wreoohyde  and 
false  trobely  worlde”  at  Shrovetide,  and  at 


author  of  tbe  whole  cbroniole  or  the  writer  of  | Easter  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Winchester  also 
the  MS.”  The  question  of  authorship  must  | died.  The  English  hatred  of  foreigners,  which 
tnerefore  remain  for  the  present  doubtful,  bnt  | has  continually  shown  itself  in  history,  broke 
Mr.  Gairdner  believes  that  the  chronicle  really  j out  in  a very  dangerous  form  in  1468.  In  that 
written  by  Gregory,  but  transcribed  and  ' year  the  Princess  Margaret  was  married  to 


continued  by  another  hand.  The  portion  which 
relates  to  the  author’s  own  time  is  full  of  interest- 
ing  information,  and  we  propose  to  take  note  of 
such  of  the  bits  as  will  help  us  to  picture  the 
state  of  London  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

If  tbe  “good  old  times”  ever  had  any  real 
existence  ic  was  not  during  tbe  period  treated  of 
in  this  chronicle,  for  then  the  times  were 
troublous,  and  “risings”  were  constantly 
occurring,  so  that  on  nearly  every  page  we  read 


Charles  of  Burgundy,  and  some  of  the  English 
suite  that  accompanied  her  to  Flanders  miscon- 
ducted themselves  so  that  the  hospitality  of  the 
court  of  Charles  tbe  Bold  was  inconsequence  con. 
siderably  rostrioted.  On  the  return  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  princess’s  suite  to  England,  they 
determined  to  take  their  revenge  upon  the 
Flemings  in  Southwark,  and  made  arrangements 
with  some  boatmen  to  take  them  over  the  river 
to  Horselydown,  and  they  then  proposed  to  tear 


of  hoada  being  smitten  off.  Tbe  aooonnt  of  the  nntortnnate  foreigners  ont  of  their  beds  and 
Jack  Cade’s  rebellion  ia  of  great  value  becanee  murder  them.  Tortunately,  the  plot  was  dia. 


it  contains  a statement  to  the  effect  that  after 
the  Battle  of  Sevenoaks  the  captain  that  led  tbe 
Kentish  men  to  Blackheath  was  not  the  original 
captain,  but  one  who  went  by  the  same  name. 
He  came  with  a great  host  to  the  White  Hart 
in  Southwark,  where  be  took  up  bis  lodging. 
London  was  open  to  the  insurgents,  who  entered 
the  city  carrying  dismay  wherever  they  went. 
The  captain  plundered  the  rich  citizens  and 
beheaded  his  enemies  on  all  sides,  and  then 
retired  into  Southwark.  The  Londoners  rose  at 
last,  and  there  was  some  fighting  on  the 
bridge,  many  a man  being  “slayne  and  caste 
into  tbe  Temys,  haroys,  body,  and  alle.” 

London  Bridge  was  for  many  years  made 
hideous  with  the  heads  of  beheaded  men.  Jack 
Cade  set  up  there  the  heads  of  those  be  exe- 
outed,  and  soon  afterwards  his  own  found  rest 
in  the  same  place.  The  heads  were  sent  up 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  one  time 
BO  many  were  stuck  up  upon  the  bridge  that 
men  spoke  of  the  “harvest  of  heads.” 

On  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  1425,  when  there 
everyche  of  them  prayspeoialy  for  my  soule  and  existed  a fend  between  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
all  the  eoules  above  saide.”  The  improvement ' and  Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a 
of  London  was  not  forgotten,  and  money  was  '■ 


covered  in  time,  and  tbe  chief  movers  in  the 
matter  were  sent  to  prison.  This  is  one  of  the 
incidents  related  in  Gregory’s  Cbroniole,  wbich 
was  not  known  before  its  publication.  About 
the  year  1467  many  of  the  London  chorohea 
were  robbed  of  the  boxes  containing  the  Sacra- 
ment, and  it  was  supposed  that  a company  of 
heretics  had  joiced  together  for  the  purpose, 
but  it  was  afterwards  found  that  certain  men 
had  mistaken  copper  boxes  for  silver  gilt,  and 
stolen  them  for  very  need.  A curious  story  is 
here  told,  which,  if  it  be  the  genuine  statement 
of  the  culprit  himself,  is,  as  Mr.  Gairdner  ob. 
serves,  a very  remarkable  iostance  of  the  effect 
of  a burdened  conscience  on  the  imagination  and 
the  senses.  One  of  the  thieves, — a locksmith, 
who  made  the  iustraments  with  which  the  locka 
were  picked, — having  been  at  ohuroh  on  several 
occasions  after  his  crime  to  hear  mass,  had  been 
unable  to  see  the  host  at  its  elevation  j but, 
after  his  oonfeesion  in  Newgate,  he  saw  it  quite 
plainly. 

In  the  year  1410,  there  was  a burning  in 
Smithfield,  which  is  very  vividly  described  in 
tbe  Cbroniole.  John  of  Badby,  a heretic  who 
did  not  believe  in  the  “Sacrament  of  the  Altar,” 
bound  to  the  stake,  and  Harry,  Prince  of 


• This  chroQicla  forms  the  third  trset  in  the  raluable 

therefore  left  for  the  reparation  of  London  Tolume  lately  published  by  the  Camden  Society,  and  n j x.-  .. 

entitled  “Ihe  Historical  Collections  of  a Citizen  of  VValeS  (afterwards  Henry  V.},  OOUnseileQ  tlim  tO 
london  ia  Iha  Fifteenlb  Century.  Edited  by  J.me.  | Church.  The  Chan. 


Bridge,  for  the  “ making,  repairing,  and 
mending  of  porechircbes  and  of  feble  waies  and  Gairdaer.” 
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collor  of  Oxford  then  informed  him  what  that 
fiiith  was,  and  the  Prior  of  St.  B.Trtbolomew’a 
brought  the  saorament  to  him,  attended  by 
twelve  torcbep,  but  he  continupd  to  offirm  that 
it  waa  only  holy  bread.  Fire  wa'?  then  pub  ui  der 
the  poor  man,  and  he  cried  for  mercy.  The 
prince  at  hia  commanded  that  the  fire  should  be 
taken  away,  and  asked  the  martyr  if  he  would 
foraiko  bis  heresy,  promising  life  and  enough 
of  goods  while  he  lived,  but  the  man  continued 
true,  and  the  pricco  ordered  him  to  be  burnt  at 
once,  “and  so  he  was.”  In  1415,  “certain 
persons  called  Lollers”  were  arrested  at  the  sign 
of  the  Axe,  in  Bishopsgate  Without,  and  were 
hanged  upon  gallows  which  were  called  the 
Lollards’  Gal  owp.  With  such  dismal  incidents 
the  chronicle  is  full,  even  when  a paragraph 
begins  well  it  is  apt  to  end  ill  : thus  when 
Henry  Y.  made  bisjoorney  into  Normandy  (1415), . 
the  mayor,  the  sherilfd,  and  the  aldermen  took 
their  leave  of  the  king  at  Blaokheatb,  givine 
him  and  his  their  blessing,  and  be  cried  out 
“ Christ,  save  London,”  All  seemed  to  be  going 
well,  but  a plot  to  aseaseinate  the  king  was 
discovered,  and  Sir  Richard  Caraborowe,  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  Sir  Harry,  Lord  Scrope,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Gray,  with  many  more,  were  arrested, 
pot  in  prison,  and  “done  to  death.” 

There  is,  however,  a brighter  side  which  we 
will  now  consider.  In  Henry  lY.’s  reign  there 
was  hurling  in  East  Cheap  “ by  the  lorde  Thomas 
and  the  lorde  John,  the  kyngys  sone,  Ac.,”  and 
when  Henry  VI.  returned  from  France  after 
being  crowned  at  Paris  he  was  received  in  London 
by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  with  the  greatest 
splendour.  At  the  end  of  London  Bridge  there 
was  a tower  with  a giant  within,  and  at  the 
drawbridge  was  another  tower,  within  which 
stood  three  “ empresses  ” royally  arrayed,  named 
Nature,  Grace,  and  Fortune.  On  the  right  of 
the  “empresses”  stood  seven  fair  maidens 
clothed  in  white,  who  presented  the  king  with 
the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  like, 
nesa  of  seven  white  doves ; on  the  left  were 
seven  other  fair  maidens,  who  presented  the 
king  with  seven  gifts  of  worship.  Then  all  the 
znaidens  sing  a 1 aiveniy  song,  praising  t)  e kirg 
for  his  victory  and  safe  return  home.  At  the 
conduit  of  Cornhill  was  a tabernacle,  in  which 
sat  a king  surrounded  by  Mercy,  Truth,  and 
Cleanness,  Before  the  king  stood  two  judges 
and  seven  eerjeant?,  representing  judgment  and 
righteonsnesp.  Tie  procession  rode  at  an  easy 
pace  to  the  Great  Conduit,  and  there  the  pageant 
was  BO  gorgeous  that  the  chronicler  says  it  was 
like  unto  Patadise.”  The  maidens,  Mercy, 
Grace,  and  P ty,  were  seen  drawing  water  and 
wines  of  joy  and  comfort,  which  ran  for  every 
man  a health,  Enoch  and  Eli,  two  old  mer, 
“like  heavenly  folk,”  aaluted  the  king  with 
words  of  grace  and  virtue.  At  the  Cross  in 
Cheap  there  was  a royal  castle  of  jasper  green 
with  the  kings  from  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  Saint  Louis  in  their  coat  a'^monr. 
■When  the  king  arrived  at  St.  Paul's,  he  was  re- 
oeived  by  bishops  with  the  dean  and  quire,  and 
there  he  offered  thanks  to  God.  Then  he  rode 
to  Westminster,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  brought  him  a hamper  of 
silver  and  gilt,  and  l.OOOJ.  in  nobles. 

In  the  year  1401  the  mayor  asserted  his  dig- 
nity and  the  honour  of  the  City  in  a way  that 
greatly  pleased  the  thronichr.  About  Mid- 
summer  the  Serjeants  of  the  Coif  gave  a feast, 
to  which  Matthew  Philip,  the  mayor  of  London, 
was  invited.  At  dinnrr-t’me  he  camo  with  his 
officers  according  to  bis  degree,  “fir  within 
London  he  is  next  nnto  the  king,”  but  on  findirjg 
that  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  by  some  bliir-d'r, 
was  sot  before  him,  he  went  home  again  wi-hout 
meat  or  drink.  When  the  officers  of  the  foast 
found  out  the  mistake  they  had  made,  they  tried 
to  remedy  it  by  pending  the  mayor  a present  of 
“meat,  bread,  wine,  and  manydivers  subtleties.” 
But  when  the  messargers  arrived  they  found 
quite  as  sumptuous  a banquet  actually  laid  upon 
the  table,  and  the  person  who  was  to  make  the 
presentation  felt  ashamed  of  the  tisk  imposed 
npon  him.  He  acquitted  himself,  ho  vever,  grace- 
fully, and  was  dismissed  with  thanks,  “and  a 
great  reward  withall.”  Thus  says  the  chronicler, 
“the  worship  of  the  City  was  kept  and  not  lost 
for  him;  and  I trust  that  it  never  shall,  by  the 
grace  of  God.” 

There  is  a long  and  amusing  acconnt  in  this 
chronicle  of  the  schism  which  began  in  1465, 
between  the  friars  and  the  priests.  Sir  Harry 
Parker,  a white  fiiar,  opened  the  discussion  bv 
blaming  the  beneficed  clergy,  and  affirming  that 
Christ  was  a beggar,  and  bad  nothing  but  by  way 
of  alms.  Dr.  William  Ive,  master  of  Whitting. 


ton  College,  answered  the  friar,  by  proving  thfit 
although  Christ  w.as  poor  and  kept  no  great  trea- 
sure, yet  he  was  no  beggar.  The  friars  were  eager 
to  defend  their  doctrine  and  sot  up  Dr.  Thomas 
Haldon  to  answer  Dr.  Ive.  Dr.  Storey,  parson 
of  All  Hallows-the-More,  at  Paul's  Cross, 
tried  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  but  the 
friars  S3t  up  bills  on  every  choroh-cloor  im- 
pugning what  he  said,  and  Dr.  John  Milverton, 
the  prior,  attacked  the  beneficed  clergy  more 
bitterly  than  big  subordinates  had  done  befoie. 
The  laity  now  took  up  the  dispute,  and  some 
refused  their  alms  to  the  friars,  and  o'hers  dis- 
continued  their  customary  offerings  to  the  clergy. 
The  bishops  entered  into  the  fight,  after  which 
Parker  was  committed  to  prison,  and  Milverton 
was  excommnnicated.  The  whole  matter  was 
set  before  the  Pope,  and  Dr.  Ive  drew  np  a fall 
account  of  the  controversy,  the  effect  of  which 
was  that  the  Pope  confirmed  all  that  had  been 
done  by  the  clergy.  The  Proviocial  was  found 
guilty  in  nine  more  points  of  heresy,  and  was 
locked  np  fast  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

The  Dr.  William  Ive  referred  to  above  appears 
to  have  been  a man  of  mark,  and  the  chronicler 
relates  a enrtoos  passage  in  his  earlier  history, 
when  he  belonged  to  Wjkeham’s  College  at 
Winchester.  He  came  to  preach  before  the 
King  (Henry  YI.)  at  Coventry  in  145S  at  a time 
when  tvery  royal  preacher  had  to  show  his 
sermon  to  a partioolar  official  before  he  delivered 
it,  so  that  no  objectionable  passages  might  bo 
allowed  to  pass.  Ive  showed  his  sermon  as 
usual,  bnt  disobeyed  the  iostrnotion  to  omit 
certain  parts.  He  declared  from  the  pulpit 
before  the  king  that  it  was  the  official  who  had 
made  the  sermons  previously  preached  before 
him  and  not  the  preachers  themselves,  whose 
purpose  bad  been  “all  turned  upside  down.” 
“ The  great  reward  that  [Ive]  had  for  his  labour 
wag  the  riding  of  160  miles  in  and  out,  and  all 
his  friends  fall  sorry  for  him.” 

One  of  the  last  entries  in  the  chronicle  rela'og 
to  the  Pope's  ball  against  Sunday  labour  and  the 
absurd  fashion  of  wearing  shoes  with  long  pikes 
at  the  toes.  At  this  time  fairs  were  held  on 
Sundays,  and  the  dandy's  awkward  foot-gear 
was  BO  constantly  getting  out  of  order  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  shoernnkera  to  be  on  the 
spot  to  set  it  right;  yet  here  was  the  Pope  for- 
bidding any  sbeemaker  from  going  to  a fair  on 
Sunday,  on  pain  of  excommunication.  When 
the  bull  first  arrived  the  king  agreed  that  it 
should  be  put  into  execution,  and  be  proclaimed 
from  PaoTs  Cross,  but  soon  there  was  a universal 
outcry  against  it,  and  fashion  conquered  the 
Pope.  Some  said  they  would  wear  long  pikes 
whether  he  would  or  no,  and  others  went  s ■>  fur 
as  to  affirm  that  the  Pope’s  cur^e  wooid  not  Kill  a 
fly,  a remark  that  caused  the  chronicler  to  groan 
and  write  “ God  amend  this.”  TheCordwaioers, 
having  a vested  interest,  succeeiled  in  obtaining 
privy  seals  and  protections  from  the  king  so  that 
they  might  make  long  pikes  with  impunity. 
They  also  raueed  the  men  of  their  crafe  who 
laboured  in  the  cause  of  the  Pope  “ to  be  troubled 
and  in  great  danger.” 

Such  were  the  men  and  such  was  the  London 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  a well  protected 
city,  sacnrely  walhd,  wich  roads  outside  llie 
gates  leading  into  the  country,  which  at  times 
were  so  quiet  and  rural  that  hermits  took  np 
their  residence  in  localitioa  now  teeming  with  a 
crowded  population.  Inside  the  walla  were 
handsome  oharches  and  monasteries,  and  i)ic. 
tnresque  houses  ; crosses  and  conduits  stood  in 
every  open  apace.  When  the  City  wag  in  holidny 
guise  ready  to  receive  the  king  or  a new  lord 
mayor,  all  was  gaiety  and  eplendour;  but  at 
other  times  gallows  we.-e  to  be  s^en  in  every 
direction,  and  heads  grinned  down  npon  the 
passe/g.by  from  the  gates  of  London  Bridge. 
Ihea  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  formed  a 
homogeneous  whole,  and  tho  several  members 
of  this  whole  were  ready  to  answer  the  calls 
made  upon  them  at  any  moment.  On  notice 
from  tho  mayor  the  citizens  were  at  once  under 
arms  to  do  their  duty;  or  when  priests  and 
friars  werejangling,  they  were  listeners  ready  to 
take  sides.  It  is  from  snch  contemporary 
writings  as  we  have  been  noticing  that  the  true 
photograph  of  old  London  life  can  bs  obtained. 


Birmingham  School  of  Art.— At  a meeting 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Birmingham  School  of 
Art,  on  the  15th  lost..  Mr.  Edward  E.  Taylor 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  head  master.  Mr 
Taylor  has  been  the  bead  master  of  the  Lincoln 
School  of  Art  fcince  its  formation  in  1SG3. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  AT  DIFFERENT  ERAS.* 

THE  C.ESAllS. 

“How  ehall  I admiro!  How  laugh!  How  rejjice! 
How  exalt ! when  I b»hold  so  many  proud  mouarclis  and 
fmeied  gods  groaoiog  in  the  lowest  sby^s  of  darkness  ; 
....  so  ni»ny  _ sage  philosophers  blushing  in  red-hot 
flames,  with  iheir  deluded  scholars;  so  many  celebrated 
poets  trembling  before  the  tribunal,  not  of  Minos,  but  of 
Christ.”— TerfnRinM  (about  A.D.  lOdJ. 

In  Anno  Domini,  as  it  is  conventionally  accepted, 
when  the  Emperor  anrnamed  “Divine”  was 
about  sixty. two,  Julius  Cmsar  had  been  dead 
nearly  forty.four  years,  Cicero  a little  more  than 
forty-two,  Sallust  some  thirty-six,  Yarro  perhaps 
twenty. seven,  Yirgil  less  than  nineteen,  and 
Horace  about  eight,  years.  Ovid  was  living,  but 
in  exile;  Strabo  had  passed  the  prime  of  life. 
Pliny  was  not  born  until  more  than  twenty  years 
after ; and  at  the  further  lapse  of  a generation 
Martial  and  Juvenal  were  still  children.  The 
great  fire  of  Rome  occurred  A.D.  64,  one  year 
after  parts  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were 
injured  or  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Yesuvius; 
Tacitus  and  Plutarch  were  young  men  when, 
A.D.  79,  the  two  cities  were  boried  under  the 
ashes  of  the  volcano;  and  Pliny  the  Younger 
was  barely  eighteen.  Mnoh  that  is  known  of 
the  early  Emperors  is  due  to  Suetonins,  who,  but 
a youth  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Nero, 
was  a subject  of  Hadrian,  who  reigned  twenty- 
one  years  and  died  A.D.  13S.  Suffice  it  that 
the  century  which,  for  fourteen  years,  enjoyed 
the  “felicity”  of  Cfogar-Anguatus  witnessed, 
before  its  clcse,  the  “ virtae”  of  Trajan. 

In  the  present  state  of  arolitDological  science 
it  might  be  supposed  difficnlt,  if  not  impossible, 
to  misunderstand  the  geneiai  character  of  the 
Roman  htibitation,  or  to  misapply  with  impunity 
even  incomplete  and  exaggerated  allusions  to  it 
by  Roman  authors.  But  though  the  world  is 
eminently  indebted  to  archasologists  for  the  col- 
lection of  njneh  valuable  information,  there  is 
hardly  any  new  discovery  made  by  them  upon 
which  tho  digooverer,  bis  friends,  and  opponents, 
have  not  bnilt  a superstrncturo  of  hypotheses. 
Even  staid  historians  of  architecture  forget  their 
equanimity  when  they  attempt  to  describe  the 
“ Pdlace  of  the  Crosars and  “The  Cmsars,’* 
wo  take  it,  are  Angnstns,  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
Claudius,  and  Njro.  The  “ Pl-in  des  Fouillea  da 
Palais  des  Cesars,”  signed  “ P.  Rosa,”  and  dated 
February,  1870,  shows  the  foundations  of  more 
than  one  large  house,  of  some  small  houses,  of 
several  temples,  of  a combination  of  other  and 
different  kinds  of  bnildings,  together  with  the 
remnants  of  narrow  streets.  The  best.defined 
remains, — the  so-called  “ Domna  Angustana,” — 
form  a block  of  about  490  fr.  by  2S0  ft.,  the 
centre  of  which  is  a peristyle  measnriog  some 
205  ft.  by  190  ft.;  and  the  tablinum  and 
iricZiniwni  are  each  abont  116  ft.  by  100  ft. 
Close  to  it  is  a heterogeneoug  mass  of  irregular 
walls  to  which  orchmology  has  given  the  name 
of  “ Domna  Tiberiana.”  The  whole  “palace,”  in 
Mr.  PergusBOu’a  words,  ia  “ a congeries  of  shape- 
less rains,”  the  euperficial  area  of  which  he 
eafcimates  “as  a square  platform  moasnriiig 
1,500  ft.  by  1,300  ft.;”  but  he  adds,  “ owing  to 
its  deeply  indented  and  irregular  outline  it  hardly 
covers  more  ground  than  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.” 
Presuming,  therefore,  that  these  ruins  are  the 
foxiudations  of  buildings  ustd  by  theemperors  iu 
the  firit  century,  it  may  ba  taken  for  certain 
that  the  imperial  residence  grew,  as  other  similar 
residences  have  grown  at  later  periods  of  history. 
The  house  of  Augustus  occupied  only  a very  small 
portion  of  the  Pulatinra,  or,  os  it  ia  termed  in 
modern  phrase,  the  Palatine  Hi’I.  There,  in  a 
street  called  tho  “ Ox-heads,”  the  emperor  was 
horn.  After  his  death  the  site  of  his  birthplace 
WHS  covered  by  a temple  dedicated  to  him,  and 
still  standing  in  tho  time  of  Suetonius.  The  early 
years  of  Augustus  were  passed  in  a house  near 
the  Roman  Forum,  just  above  the  Ringmakers* 
Stair?,— stairs  which  were  frequent  in  the  steep 
and  tortuous  streets  of  Rome.  Ha  afterwards 
moved  to  the  Palatium,  where  he  resided  in  a 
small  house  belonging  to  Hortensius,  “noway 

remarkable  for  either  size  or  ornameut, 

tho  rooms  without  anything  of  marble  or  fine 
paving.”  He  continued  to  use  the  same  bed- 
chamber, both  summer  and  winter,  for  many 
years ; and  to  secure  privacy  he  often  shut 
himself  up  in  a room  at  the  top  of  his  house. 

“ Tiberioa  daring  the  whole  time  of  bis 
government  never  erected  any  noble  edifice.” 
Culigula  added  to  the  imperial  residence 
on  the  Pdlatium,  and  converted  tho  Temple 
of  Castor  and  Pullux  into  a kind  of  approach 
lo  bis  own  hoase.  He  also  bnilt  a bridge, 

• Bee  p.  17G,  an.'s  ; “ Aa'.iqoity.” 
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by  wbicb  be  joined  the  Palatinra  to  tbe 
Capitoliam,  now  tbe  Capitoline  Hill,  where,  in 
the  court,  he  laid  the  foundationa  of  a new 
house;  and  this  bridge  passed  over  the  temple 
of  Augustus  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 
Nero,  too,  joined  the  imperial  residence  to  the 
house  and  gardens  of  Mecxoas,  situated  upon 
tbe  Esqui’.ine  Hill,  by  a building,  which  at  first 
was  called  “ The  Passage,”  but  after  it  was  burnt 
down  and  rebuilt,  ‘'The  Golden  House.' 
latter,  according  to  Suetonius,  “ had  triple 
porticos  a mile*  iu  length,  and  a lake,  lika  a sea, 
surrounded  with  buildings,  which  had  the  appear- 
anoe  of  a city.”  Moreover,  in  the  entrance  to 
this  building  there  was  a colossal  statue  of  Hero 
himself,  120  ft.  in  height. 

A few  words  as  to  the  great  fire.  Tacitus 
says  that  it  broke  out  in  that  part  of  tbe  Circus 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  Palatine  and  the 
Coolian  Hills.  Nero,  who  was  at  Antium,  did 
not  return  to  the  city  until  the  fire  had 
reached  “ The  Passage  and  it  is  possible  to 
assume  from  the  description  that  the  whole 
of  the  Imperial  residence  was  devoured  by 
tbe  flame?.  But  Suetonius  says  that,  m the 
fire  which  occurred  in  tbe  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Titus,  “the  buildings  and  library  of 
Augustus  on  the  Palatine  were  destroyed”; 
and  that  was  abont  seventeen  years  after  the 
great  fire  of  Nero.  Tacitus,  continuing  his  story 
of  the  latter,  says  that  four  only  of  the  fourteen 
regions  in  which  Rome  was  divided  remained 
entire ; three  were  levelled  with  the  ground ; 
and,  in  the  seven  others, Ithore  were  only  here 
and  there  a few  remnants  of  houses  shattered 
n.ud  half  consumed.  Then  Nero,  who  died  four 
years  after  the  fire,  rebuilt  Rome,  as  well  as 
that  “ Golden  House  ” which  held  his  colossal 
statue, — that  statue  being  twice  the  height,  less 
12  ft.,  of  the  loftiest  house  on  the  Palis  boule- 
vards measured  from  the  pavement  to  the 
springing  of  the  roof ; and  the  actual  height 
of  the  three  arcaded  stories  of  that  vast 
Amphitheatre  which  the  Vespaaians  are^  said 
to  have  planted  iu  the  very  middle  of  Nero’s 
lake 

‘“Whatie truth?’  said jestingPilate.pd would 
not  stay  for  an  answer,”  are  the  opening  words 
of  Bacon’s  first  essay,  and  no  cne  who  attempts 
to  study  early  history  from  the  ruins  of  build- 
ings  can  read  the  ancient  desoriptions  of  those 
eitaut  without  putting  mentally  some  suoh  quea- 
tion  as  tbe  Boman  procurator  asked  of  others. 
Mr.  Parker  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  he 
often  attains  in  arnhmologioal  surmise  when  he 
says  that  “the  received  history  of  Rome,  as 
taoghb  in  all  our  schools,  is  founded  almost  en- 
tirely on  conjecture.”  Bureau  de  la  Malle  said 
something  similar  in  better  language  iu  his  own 
more  epigrammatic  tongue: — “Cest  que  dans 
I’histoire  de  la  puissanoe  Romaine  le  merveilleus 
se  trouve  ebre  le  vrai,  la  langue  des  chiffres  etre 
plus  poetique  que  celle  des  orateurs  eb  despoetes.” 
Figures,  as  a rule,  lose  nothing  in  the  hands  of 
a multitude  of  transcribers,  and  for  that  reason 
should  be  suspected,  even  were  it  nob  known 
that  the  custom  of  recording  numbers  by  bun- 1 
^reds  and  thousands  is  still  practised  among 
those  nations  which  retain  some  of  the  vioee, 
aud  mayhap  some  of  the  virtues,  peculiar  to  an- 
tiquity. That  column  for  which  a certain  Publius 
gave  11G,2-I0i. ; the  360  marble  columns  which 
Scaurus  brought  to  Rome  for  his  wooden  theatre, 
and  the  biggest  of  which,  40  ft.  high,  he  placed 
in  the  court  before  his  own  house  ; the  half- 
ruined  freedman  who  left  more  than  4,000  slaves  ; 
the  friends  of  Athenacas  who  possessed  from 
10,000  to  20,000  slaves  ; the  32,0001.  which  were 
expended  upon  chaplets  to  adorn  the  beads  of 
guests  at  a supper  to  which  Nero  was  invited  : 
these,  and  a host  of  similar  statistics,  have  been 
gravely  turned  over  and  defended  by  grave 
histoiiaue.j;  Bub  a Roman  fiction,  the  translation 
of  jwhich  is  happily  not  often  read,  presents  a 
likelier  description  of  a large  R,;man  house  than 


has  since  been  composed  from  the  figures  of 
history,  Petronius  Arbiter  is  thought  by  many 
scholars  to  have  caricatured  Nero  in  his  creation 
of  Trimalohio.  At  any  rate,  he  has  to.d  wbal 
a pompous  freedman,— a nouveau  rtche,  ambi- 
tiouB  and  fluent,— considered  a sufficiently  ex- 
travagant residence  for  himself,  living  and  dead. 

“ By  the  favour  of  Mercury,”  cries  Tnraalcbio, 

“ I bavo  built  me  a house.  . . . It  has  fonr 

dining-rooms,  twenty  bedchambers,  two  marble 
porticos,  a store-room  in  tbe  upper  story,  d 
chamber  iu  which  I sleep  myself,  a sitting-room 
for  this  viper  (pointing  to  Fortunata,  hie 
favourite),  a capital  potter’s  lodge,  and  accom- 
modation for  a hundred  guests.”  Now  Trimal- 
cbio  had  just  before  enjoined  his  friends  to  erect 
a raoDumenb  for  bis  ashes  which  should  have  a 
frontage  of  ICO  ft.,  and  a depth  of  200  ft-.— 
ordinary  Roman  tomb  never  exceeding  20  H. 
square.  Of  course  great  doubts  exist  as  to  the 
period  when  this  satire  was  written ; and  some 
attribute  it  to  a much  later  time  than  the  reig^o 
of  Nero;  though  none  have  believed  it  to  be 
antecedent  to  that  emperor. 

Cicero  has  told  ns  that  Cneius  Octavius,  the 
first  of  the  name  who  was  raised  to  the  Consul- 
ship, built  a honse  of  noble  and  majostio  appear- 
ance on  the  Palalium  ;*  and  that  Scaurus  de- 
molished this  house  and  annexed  the  ground  to 
bis  own  dwelling.  Cicero  said  nothing  about  ‘ a 
palace,”  as  that  term  is  now  used.  Mazois, 
however,  to  whom  we  owe  tbe  best  of  the  many 
works  on  Pompeii  and  a remarkable  E^say  on 
Roman  Habitations,  wrote  a fiction  called  the 
“Palais  de  Sor.uros,”  in  which  he  introduced 
Cicero’s  architect,  Chrysippus.  But  there  is 
nothing  extant  to  hint  at  tbe  possibility  even  of 
such  a building  as  that  invented  by  Mazois 
having  occupied  a part  of  tbe  Palatine  Hill  m 
the  days  of  Cicero.  Mazois  put  together  in 
imagination,  courts,  hall?,  and  chambers,  in 
number  and  dimensioDS  equal  to  Gibbons  dc- 
soription  of  a Roman  palace  in  tbe  fifth  century, 
aud  founded  upon  tbe  statistics  of  the  T beodosian 
age.  Dezobry,  who  wrote  “Rome  au  S.oole 
d’ Auguste,”  in  imitation  of  Barthelenii’s  justly 
celebrated  “Voyages  d’Anaebarsis,”  is  equally 
wild  in  bis  plans  of  a Roman  private  bouse. 
Both  Mazois  and  Dezobry  support  their  hypo- 
theses regarding  the  arcbasology  of  one  century 
by  quotations  from  writers  who  discourse  about 
auotber.  Tbe  first  quotes  Martial  aud  Juvenal 
to  prove  that  his  conception  of  Republican 
splendour  and  magnificence  is  exact;  and  the 
second  founds  his  idea  of  Augustan  Rome  upon 
words  written  even  centories  after. 

Horace’s  metrical  numbers  may  be  deemed  as 
trustworthy  as  the  hyperbole  of  history.  The 
poet,  singiug  the  recurring  song  of  the  good  old 
times  contrasted  the  comparative  luxury  of  his 
own  day  with  the  habits  of  the  past;  when, 
according  to  Conington’s  translation, 


* A Roman  mile  was  equal  to  1,61-1  English  yards, 
i"  "When  any  sceptic  veulures  to  ask  how  such  big  build- 
ings were  executed  in  so  short  a time,  the  stock  answer  is, 
that  the  Romans  could  command  unlimited  ]»bour.  Bui 
the  test  of  such  a supposition  lies  in  the  amount  of  popula- 
tion. Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  A.D.  7-1,  measured 
a little  more  then  13  Roman  miles  in  circumference. 
Bureau  de  U Malle,  after  a lifetime  of  research,  says 
that  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Nero  Romo,  “ sans 
les  faubourgs,”  had  a pipnlaliou  of  less  than  270.000. 
EathusiHEts  have  put  it  at  figures  -rarjing  from  14  millions 
to  4 millions  of  people  ; but  trustworthy  anthoriliea  have 
not  ventured  to  llilnk  the  city  ever  contained  more  than 
1 2‘0  000  souls;  and  the  Abbd  Broltier  has  shown,  from 
documents  extant,  that,  even  in  A.D,  36a,  the  population 
of  Rome  did  not  attain  that  number  of  inhabitants. 

t As  if  in  sympathy  with  ancient  writers  ortheirtran- 
scribers,  Mr.  Forsyth,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  in  his  “Lite  of 
Cicero  " tslka  of  Pompeii  ns  “ the  city  which  has  been 
disinterred  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  ceutunes.” 


0 colonnade 

For  private  pleasance  wooed  the  north 
■With  cool  prolixity  of  shade 
None  might  the  casual  sod  disdain 
To  roof  his  home;  u tower  alone 

At  public  charge,  a sacred  lane, 

Were  honour’d  with  the  pomp  of  atoue. 

That  hoose  of  Valerios  Pablicola,  which,  more 
than  five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  was  pulled 
down  in  a single  night,  doubtless  resembled  tbe 
primitive  habitations  enlogised  by  the  poet 
These  were  made  of  reeds  aud  hurdles,  coveted 
with  clay;  and  they  were  roofed  with  turf,  or 
thatched.  Tbe  tables  of  tbe  Roman  laws,  con- 
firmed  by  the  people  about  450  B.G.,  contain  re- 
ferences  to  streets  and  bouses.  The  first  law  of 
the  eighth  table  is  : ” Let  the  space  of  2i  ft.  of 
ground  be  always  left,  between  one  house  and 
another”;  and  the  seventh  law  of  the  same 
table  is  : “ Roads  shall  be  8 ft.  wide  where  they 
run  straight,  and  where  they  turn,  16  ft.’  _ Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Parker,  the  Via  Appia  is  only 
three  yards  wide  at  its  starting-point,  and  the 
Porta  della  Marina  at  Pompeii  is  of  exactly  the 
same  dimensions.  Horace’s  poetical  lamenta- 
tion  over  tbe  vast  buildings  which,  while  he 
wrote,  were  taking  whole  acres  from  the  plough, 
is  echoed  by  Strabo.  The  latter,  writing  of  the 
city  Augustus,  says  that,  notwithstand- 

iDg“’it*  .-rodigiooB  increase,”  there  was  “plenty 
of  food,  aud  also  of  wood  and  stone,  for  cease- 
less  building,  rendered  necessary  by  the  falling 
down  of  houses,  and  on  account  of  oonfiagra- 


’'Cicero’s  woras  are,  “quod  prccclaram  cedificaeset  hi 
palatio  et  plenam  dignitatis  domum,"  and  then  _ adjuDXil 

:o  denote  “domum"aud  “»dibue.  The  Baiatium,  i 


to  denote  “domum”  auu  --ffiaiouB.  TnThat  oi  1 ‘These  were  tli, 

,he  tim.  of  Ciob,o,  conumed  ^ I 


bione,  and  of  the  sales  which  seem  never  to 
cease.”  Tben  te  explains  that  each  owner 
knocked  down  and  rebuilt  one  part  or  another 
of  a house*  according  to  his  individual  taste, 
thereby  causing  all  sorts  of  accidents  ; and  that 
Augustas,  to  avert  from  the  city  damages  of  the 
kind,  decreed  that  all  new  buildings  erected  along 
the  public  way  should  not  exceed  70  fc.  in  height, 

that  ip,  a Hltle  higher  than  the  f out  wall  of 

the  loftiest  Parisian  tenement?.  Though  these 
figures  may  be,  and  doubllese  are,  exaggerated, 
ic  is  certain  that  the  houses  were  tall  and  big 
enough  to  make  Horace  exclaim  against  “ Yon 

pileof  buildings  approaching  near  thelofty  skies.” 

But  the  noble  edifice  on  tbe  Palatine,  as  Mr. 
Forpyth  qualifies  it,  which  Cicero  occupied,— 
and  which  was  built  by  Liviua  Drusius,  who 
was  killed  B.G.  01,— possessed  no  colonnade  or 
peristyle.  “Why,”  cries  Horace,  “ should  I set 
about  a lofty  edifice  with  columns  that  excite 
envv,  and  in  the  modern  taste  ? ” The  peristyle 
WHS  an  importation  from  Greece.  Even  though 
Cicero  built  a part  of  a villa  on  the  plan  of 
tbe  Athenian  Academy,  and  though,  in  tho 
time  of  Augustus,  young  men  of  birth  and 
wealth  were  sent  to  Athens  to  complete  their 
education,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  ordinary 
dwelling-honee  in  the  heart  of  Rome  did  not  take 
the  form  it  now  presents  at  Pompeii,— a fonn 
repeated  upon  the  Marble  Plan,— before  the 
great  fire  which  destroyed  two. thirds  of  the 
city  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  - 

Vitruvius  says : — “The  public  laws  forbid  a 
greater  thickness  than  one  foot  and  a half  to  bo 
given  to  walls  that  abut  on  a public  way  ; and 
the  other  walls,  to  prevent  loss  of  room,  are 
not  built  thicker.  Now  brick  walls,  unless  ol 
the  thickoeSB  of  two  or  three  bricks,  at  all 
events  of  at  least  one  foot  and  a half,  are  not 
fit  to  carry  more  than  one  floor ; so  that  from 
the  great  population  of  the  city  innumerable 
houses  would  be  required.  Since  therefore 
the  area  it  occupies  would  not,  iu  suoh  case, 
contain  tho  number  to  be  acoommedated, 
it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  gain  lu 
height  that  which  could  not  be  obtained  on  the 
plan.  Thus,  by  means  of  stone  piers,  or_  walls  ot 
burnt  bricks,  or  nnsqnared  stones,  which  were 
lied  together  by  the  timbers  of  the  several 
floors,  they  obtained  in  the  upper  story  excellent 
' ccenacula.  The  Roman  people  by  thus  multiplying 
the  number  of  stories  iu  their  houses  arecommo- 
dicusly  lodged.”  He  adds  that  “ on  account  oi 
the  narrowness  of  the  streo!  sin  Rome  walls  of 
brick  are  not  allowed  in  the  city.”  When,  auer 
the  great  fire,  the  city,  according  to  Tacitus,  was 
re-formed  upon  a regular  plan,  “ the  streets  were 
made  wide  and  long;  the  elevation  of  the  houses 
was  defined,  with  an  open  area  before  tbe  doors, 
and  porticos  to  secure  and  adorn  the  front.  . . . 
The  springs  of  water  which  had  been  before  that 
time  intercepted  by  individuals  for  their  separate 
use  were  no  longer  suffered  to  be  diverted  from 
their  channel.  ...  It  was  also  settled  the 

bouses  should  nolongerbe  contiguous  with  slight 
party  walls  to  divide  them,  but  every  house  was 
to  stand  detached  and  insulated  by  its  own  in- 
closure.”  Tacitus  says  that  houses  were  then 
restricted  in  height,  but  he  mentions  no  figures  ; 
and  tbe  “ Satires  of  Juvenal,”  written  not  very 
. many  years  after,  show  that  the  newly-built 
city,  as  fur  as  its  private  habitations  went,  was 
not  exactly  a paradise  of  order  and  regulanly. 
Juvenal  was  “in  constant  dread  of  fires,  and  the 
perpetual  falling  in  of  houses  ” ; and  althcngh  a 
certain  part  of  a house  was  then  built  of  stone 
or  brick,  tbe  general  mass  of  it  was  still  wood 
and  plaster.  ^ ,,  . 

The  foundations  and  some  of  the  walls  of  a 
house  built  of  opus  rcticulatuin,  aud  probably  in 
the  first  century,  were  discovered  a few  years 
ago  upon  the  Palatine.  This  house,  adjoining 
the  so-called  “ Domua  Tiberiuna,”  has  been 
varioual-'  ohristeued  by  arcbcoologists  as  the 
house  of  Hortenaiup,  which  Aogubtus  purc-iased 
and  occupied;  of  Livia;  of  Germanicus;  audit 
will  probably  receive  other  designations  m the 
course  of  time  and  fresh  discovery.  Ibe  plan  of 
it  is  shown  in  fig  1.  It  may  be  described  as 
consisting  of  three  paits  ; one  part  in  which  are 
the  shops,  S,  S,  each  complete  in  itself;  anothei 
part,  consisting  of  rooms  siirroundmg  an  atrium, 
a a aa,  which  is  evidently  tho  private  portion  ; 
and  a third  devoted  to  apartments  of  ceremony, 
the  atrium  of  which  is  roaiked  A A A A._  A 
uarrow  flight  of  steps  leads  from  the  private 
apartments  down  to  tbe  state  ah  nun  ; and  under 
the  former  is  a basement  story.  The  tahhnum, 


lUe  UBie  ui  v-iecii/,  -- 

AagUBtua  was  tbe  Palatine  region, 
taiuing  to  the  Palutium, 


_‘ui£e  • t'ou'es  kt  by  stories  Or 

P 'jrA-«uTme;n7pVr- 1 tabulala'!  t77bicb  we'Vliall  refer  iu  ibe  sccoud  aud 
Falalinui  means  p | ducting  chapter  of  this  aecuon. 
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the  ali2,  the  room  T 

comprise  in  height  both 
the  lower  stories  of  the 
urivate  portions ; and 
X,  y are  bath-rcoms. 

Fresco  paintings,  said 
to  be  undoabteMy  of  the 
Augustan  age,  adorn 
the  state  romaj  and 
upon  the  walls  of  the 
room  T are  painted  the 
obvious  attributes  of  a 
Koman  diniog.room.  In 
the  part  1,  which  wo 
have  shown  as  an  iV;i. 
phivium,  is  a staircase, 
or  the  remains  of  one, 
which  led  to  a wooden 
upp  r story;  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  think 
that  a staircase  in  such 
a position  is  an  adjunct 
of  which  the  earlier 
owners  were  innocent. 

The  rooms  B may  be 
described  as  bed. 
chambers;  or  they  were 
used  for  other  purposes 
by  the  family  ; the  rest 
are  probably  the  cellce 
familiaricrp.  to  which 
Vitruvius  often  alludes. 

The  state  dining. r’om 
T,  though  of  the  propor- 
tions prescribed  by  the 
Roman  architect,  is  re- 
markably  small;  and  it 
oonld  not  have  held  more 
than  two  seta  of  divans 
or  triclinia. 

Our  6g.  2 shows  an 
Botnal  residence  at  Pom. 
peii ; and  we  propose  to 
describe  it,  not  as  a par- 
tionlar  hoose,  but  as 
one  typical  of  the  dwell, 
ings  in  that  city.  The 
two  shops  8,  S,  were, 
or  could  be  made  a sonrceof  profit  to  the  owner, 
who  let  them  to  tenants  totally  unconnected  with 
the  householder  living  at  the  back  of  them.  His 
entrance  is  through  the  passage  E ; and  AAA 
A is  his  atrium,  or  the  public  portion  of  his 
house.  A narrow  passage-,  about  3 ft.  wide,  is 
the  ordinary  means  of  communication  between 
the  atrium  and  the  peristyle ; for  the  fablinum 
was  closed — at  least,  on  the  side  of  the  afrium — 
with  folding  doors.  The  little  room,  or  cell, 
which  opens  into  the  tablinum  is  the  library.  The 
rooms  round  the  atrium,  with  the  exception  of 
the  a/a,  are  bed-chambers  for  guests,  and  under 
ordinary  circnmetances  they  were  need  by  the 
men.  The  rooms  round  the  neristyle  P,  and 
entered  from  under  the  porticos  p p p,  are  the 
triclinium  T (19  ft.  by  18  ft.  6 in.)— which  is  nn. 
usually  large  compared  to  similar  rooms  at 
Pompeii — and  three  chambers  B,  B,  B,  12  ft.  in 
height,  one  of  which,  to  the  right  of  the  toh/i. 
num,  is  the  thalamus.  The  little  nook  C is  the 
kitchen;  and  L is  a latrine,  or  a sort  of  sink, 
under  the  stairs.  A private  postern,  at  e,  leads 
into  the  side  street.  Next  part  of  a column, 
attached  to  the  wall,  is  a shrine  A,  dedicated 
doubtless,  to  tbe  Penates.  In  the  centre  of  the 
atrium  is  a basin  of  water,  sunk  in  the  floor, 
called  the  impluvium  ; and  on  the  side  of  it,  next 
the  entrance  E,  is  a small  altar  for  ordinary 
religious  sacrifice.  The  atrium  is  covered  with  a 
roof  over  the  parts  A A A A,  thereby  leaving  an 
opening  bo  the  sky  almost  as  large  as  the  implu. 
vium,  but  so  contrived  as  to  permit  the  rain  to 
drip  fiom  tbe  eaves  into  the  basin  below.  The 
peristyle  is  also  open  to  the  sky  in  the  part  P ; tbe 
porticos  pp  p are  covered  with  a flat  terrace ’roof, 
to  which  access  is  obtained  by  the  stairs  over  L ’ 
and  whence  rooms  over  B,  B,  B,  are  entered. 
There  may  have  been  rooms  also  over  the 
tahlinuin  aud  the  room  T;  but  sometimes  the 
two  latter  rose  above  the  terrace  over  the 
porticos  p p p ; and  thus  obtained  additional 
I’ght  and  air.  The  women’s  bed-chambers  are 
above  stairs  ; and  the  existence  of  two  staircases 
favours  the  idea  of  a complete  division  in  the 
npper  story  between  the  front  and  back  parts  of 
the  house.  The  stairs  approached  from  the 
afnum,  however,  led  sometimes  only  to  a terrace 
over  the  shops  S,  S,  and  the  passage  E.  In  a few 
houses  there  was  a story  in  the  roof  over  the 

rooms  round  the  a/num,  and  used  for  stores  or 

Moupied  by  tbe  slavee.  Some  of  tbe  latter,  par- 
ticnlarly  the  atrrensir,  were  stationed  under  or 


FIG.  I . 

SCAlC  32-*  OF  AN  INCH  TO  A FOOT 

against  the  afrtum  stairs;  opposite  to  which,  in 
6g.  2,  is  a long  recess,  euphoniously  called  a 
Roman“cloak.room.”  In  the  external  wall  of 
the  house,  commonly  styled  that  of  the  Tragic 


FIG, 2. 

SOALE  32**  Of  AN  INCH  TO  A FOOT 


Poet,  at  a height  of  G ft.  6 in.  from  the  street- 
pavement  there  are  window-holes,  3 ft.  high  by 
1 ft.  11  in.  wide,  which  were  closed  with  wooden 
shutters ; and  between  the  columns  of  the  peri, 
style  there  was  onoe  a railing  of  either  wood  or 
meial.  VS^e  beg  leave  fo  add  that  the  "Pom. 
peiian  Court”  at  the  Crystal  Palace  conveys  a 
false  notion  of  tbe  proportions  of  those  honees 


lb  presumably  represents.  With  a depth  t 
100  ft.  its  exaggerated  frontage  is  75  ft. ; and  th 
shape  of  the  fa9ade,  the  central  projection  o 
which  would  occupy  two-thirds  of  an  ordinar' 
street  in  Pompeii,  deceives  the  majority  of  thos 
who  visit  it.  The  atrium,  some  50  ft.  by  35  ftj 
torned,  as  far  as  its  shape  goes,  tbe  wrong  way 
18  out  of  scale  with  the  rooms  around  it ; and  th 
tablinum  is  colossal. 

® “ fao-Bimilo  of  a part  of  (h, 

Marble  Plan  of  Rome  (third  century)  ; and  wi 
have  chosen  this  fragment  because  it  combinei 
a variety  of  things  to  which  allusion  has  bee: 
made  by  ancient  authors  in  their  descriptions  o 
the  city.  There  is  a long  flight  of  steps  broade: 
than  the  street  itself,  but  whether  they  lead  uj 
or  down  the  hill  it  is  impossiblo  to  say.  Then 
are  the  arcades  which,  after  the  fire  of  Nerc 
were  constructed  in  front  of  the  shops  am 
honees  lining  the  publio  way.  Indications  o 
stairs,  some  of  them  approached  directly  from  tbi 
street  and  arcade,  are  at  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  /,  g,  h 
These  led  to  the  upper  stories,  eaob  occupier 
according  to  Niebuhr,  being  enabled  by  law  t< 
hold  a story  or  flat  in  absolute  ownership  - an< 
which  he  could  alienate  and  transmit.  There  art 
also  three  houses.  A,  A,  A,  answering  aomewbal 
to  the  description  given  by  Vitruvius  of  the 
Grecian  house;  and  these  distinctly  show  thal 
after  the  great  Are  of  Nero  the  principle  upoi 
which  dwelling-houses  were  planned  in  Rome 
resembled  that  in  vogue  at  Pompeii. 

Becker,*  in  his  attempted  lestoration  of  a 
large  dwelling,  expended  some  of  his  great 
learning  upon  arguments  about  the  parts  of  a 
Roman  house;  and  much  valuable  time  was 
wasted  in  order  to  show  that  "oavum  sediom” 
and  "atrium”  wore  two,  and  totally  distinct, 
parts  of  tbe  house;  and  that  "alac”  were  very 
different  things  to  what  they  are  known  to  bo. 
Varro  soya  that  "oavnm  aedium”  is  the  name 
for  that  place  of  a certain  size,  covered  with  a roof 
and  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  house,  which 
is  for  everybody’s  use.  According  to  him,  it  was 
also  called  " Tuscanionm,”  aud  also  “atrinm,” 
from  the  name  of  a Tuscan  people  who  intro> 
dnced  it.  Vitruvius,  or  his  transcriber,  confounds 
the  two  names  of  "oavaodium”  and  ‘•atrium.” 
He  describes  the  vestibulum,  the  cavcedium,  tha 
peristylia,  as  " common  rooms"  to  be  entered  by 
all;  and  immediately  after  adds,  "for  a person 
of  middling  condition  in  life  magnificent  vestibnlea 
are  not  necessary,  nor  tablina,  nor  atria."  Thus, 
to  take  bis  description  literally,  the  different  parts 
of  fig.  2 might  be  : — A AAA  the  cavcsdium,  E the 
atrium,  and  there  wonld  be  no  ala.  Becker’s 
plan  is  arranged  in  accordance  with  this  idea. 
Mazois  says  that  " oavffidiam  ” means  only  the 
open  and  uncovered  centre  of  the  "atrium”; 
and  Schneider  that  only  the  covered  part 
^as  called  “atrium,”  and  the  uncovered  part, 
cavgediotn.”  But  surely  tbe  Roman,  when  he 
talked  of  bis  house,  as  he  inevitably  did  talk  when 
he  began  to  take  pains  with  tbe  plan  and  con. 
strnctioD  of  it,  spoke  of  his  atrium  as  a feudal 
noble  spoke  of  bis  hall ; though  the  residence  of 
the  latter  may  have  oomprised  cloisters,  court- 
yards,  and  dependencies  of  all  kinds.  The  atrium 
was  the  common  place  of  assembly.  Originally 
it  was  BO  much  the  house  itself  as  to  have  held 
everything  belonging  to  household  afTaiJS;  tbe 
marriage-bed,  the  hearth  and  altar,  tbe  looms 
and  the  ancesfral  waxen  marks.  It  may  be» 
suspected  that,  in  the  earlier  atria,  no  basin  of 
vater  occupied  the  centre.  The  house  was 
lighted  and  ventilated  by  a central  hole  in  the 
roof,  through  which  smoke  issued  and  light  and 
air  entered.  The  thoughtful  arrangement  of  such 
a court  as  A A A A,  in  fig.  2,  is  tbe  outcome  of 
gradual  refinement.  As  houses  increased  in  size 
the  hole  in  the  roof  got  larger;  the  atrium  nlti- 
mately  assnmed  such  dimensions  as  to  be  worthy 
the  name  of  “ cavum  mdinm,”  or  "oavEodium,” 
or,  as  we  presume  to  interpret  the  word,  tha 
hollow  part  of  the  house. 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to  reprint 
Becker’s  plan  of  a large  Roman  bouse.  Although 
it  is  not  drawn  to  any  scale,  it  may  be  safely 
assnmed  that  the  superflcial  area  of  his  building 
is  about  210  ft.  by  160  ft.,  without  counting  au 
(ecus  (saloon),  which  he  baa  managed  to  project 
at  .the  back  of  liis  conjectural  building.  His 
plan  is  really  only  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  relative  position  of  the  atrium,  the 
alcB,  the  cavoidium,  and  tbe  veAibulum.  After 
having  passed  the  last-named,  which  is  outside 
the  bnilding,  and  is  indeed  a recees  of  the  street 
itself,  you  enter  a porch,  15  by  ft.  12  ft.,  aud  arrive 
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a tike  atrium,  or  entraoce-liall,  which  is  about 
0 ft.  by  20  ft.  This  is  flanked  on  either  side  by 
he  alo},  each  10  ft.  wide,  lying  parallel  with 
he  atrium,  and  of  the  same  length.  A row  of 
olumns  separates  the  entrance-hall  from  the 
isles  ; and  through  the  latter  the  two  doors 
ato  the  cava-dium  are  approaohed.  In  one  sense 
his  is  opposed  to  the  letter  of  Vitruvius.  The 
jatin  author  detines  the  proportions  of  an  atrium 
bus  : — 100  ft.  by  60  ft.  and  75  ft.  in  height  to  the 
nderside  of  the  beams  supporting  the  roof ; or 
0 ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  22  ft.  6 in.  in  height.  When 
he  atrium  is  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  the  width  of  the 
Ice,  on  either  aide  of  it,  is  10  ft.,  and  their  height, 
coording  to  the  Roman  architect,  is  to  be  equal 
D their  width : thus  the  order  of  columns  in 
lecker’s  plan  would  be  only  10  ft.  high  from  the 
loor  to  the  bottom  of  the  lintel.  YetBecker  says, 
xultingly,  “ We  now  see  why  the  breadth  of  the 
Ice  was  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
irium  : the  edifice  was  similarly  constructed 

0 many  of  our  churches,  which  are  divided 
ato  a large  nave  and  two  aisles.”  No  doubt 
he  aisles  of  a basilica  were  called  “ aim,”  but 
either  the  houses  of  Pompeii  nor  of  the  Marble 
*Iau  show  any  alee  or  atria,  like  those  invented 
y Becker;  and  his  German  editor,  whose  notes, 
□ tiresome  reiteration,  are  mixed  up  with  the 
riginal  text,  admits  the  fact.  In  fig.  2,  where 

1 will  be  seen  the  atrium  is  about  30  ft.  by  20  fc., 
he  ala  is  a third  of  the  length  ; and  in  the  House 
f Panea,  where  the  atrium  is  50  ft.  long,  the  alai, 
a accordance  with  tlie  rule  of  Vitruvius,  are  about 
fourth  of  the  length.  The  long  dispute  con- 


cerning the  differeDt  parts  of  a Roman  house 
might  be  sustained  with  almost  equal  chance  of 
inevitable  contradiction,  in  the  matter  of  “ tri. 
clininm”  and  “ceous.”  Vitruvius  devotes 
chapter  to  the  description  of  both,  and  another 
to  the  Grecian  ceci.  He  says  the  length  of  a 
triclinium  is  to  be  doable  its  breadth  ; and,  in 
fig  1,  the  room  T,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  so 
proportioned.  But  at  Pompeii  the  triclinium  is 
usually  square.  The  summer  iTtclinium  in  the 
boose  of  Sallust  is  13  ft.  square,  and  is  therefore 
entirely  filled  with  the  three  divans  (of  masonry 
found  in  situ),  and  the  small  centre  table.  In 
the  House  of  Panza  the  great  cecus  is  about  34  ft. 
by  24  ft.,  with  wide  openings  at  each  extremity ; 
and  through  the  door  into  the  passage  leading  to 
the  kitchen,  the  service  could  have  been  easily 
performed  if  the  divans  were  planed  as  Vitruvius 
says  they  ought  to  be  arranged.  In  this  cecus 
there  is  space  for  two  triclinia,  that  ia  to  say,  for 
two  small  circular  tables,  round  each  of  which, 
on  three  sides,  three  divans  were  placed.  Each 


divan  held  three  persona ; and  therefore  the 
Grecian  cecus  or  the  guests’  triclinium  in  the 
Honse  of  Panza,  one  of  the  largest  in  Pompeii, 
oonid  accommodate  eighteen  persons. 

In  “ The  Habitations  of  Man  in  all  Ages,” 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc  has  given  an  imaginary  plan 
of  a villa  on  the  Via  Appia,  not  far  from  the 
city ; and,  as  he  distinctly  says,  its  owner  is  a 
rich  patrician  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Now, 
Mazois  attempted  to  restore  upon  paper  the  ruins 
of  a villa,  certainly  not  anterior  to  Augostas, 
near  Roma  Vecohia,  on  the  road  to  Frasoati ; 
and  enough  remained,  besides  the  walls  of  two 
staircases,  to  show  what  the  proportions  of  the 
atrium,  periotyle,  and  some  Barrouoding  rooms, 
were.  They  are  all  eminently  small.  The  stair- 
cases are  not  wider  than  those  in  the  houses  of 
Pompeii;  and,  in  that  city,  the  pseudo-urban 
villa,  though  it  covers  a large  extent  of  land,  is 
small  in  its  details.  The  diameter  of  its  pretty 
circular  bedroom  is  about  16  ft. ; and  a part  of 
the  circle  is  engrossed  by  an  alcove  for  the  bed. 
Its  Grecian  metis  is  about  32  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and 
the  tahlimim  is  not  much  more  than  16  ft.  by 
15  ft.  At  Heronlaneum,  a library,  said,  of  course 
with  the  usual  exaggeration,  to  have  held  more 
than  a thousand  rolls  of  MSS.,  is  known  to  be 
jnst  large  enough  for  an  ordinary  man,  standing 
in  the  middle  of  it,  to  touch  the  sides  when  his 
arms  are  extended.  The  Roman  orator’s  remark 
that  a boose  without  books  was  like  a body  with- 
out a soul  ia  probably  at  the  bottom  of  the  wild 
theories  that  have  been  vented  oonceraing  the 
Roman  library.  That  shown  inM.  Viollet-le-Duo’s 
villa  is  bigger  than  the  atrium  of  onr  Pompeian 
house  (fig.  2)  ; and  bis  bookcases  are  built  in 
masonry  against  the  sides  of  the  walls.  Bat  it  is 
almost  certain  that  a framework  of  wood,  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  held  the  MSS.  whose 
gay  bindings  pleased  the  sight  of  Cicero, — and, 
for  a hundred  years  after  at  least,  the  library  was 
simply  a receptacle  for  books,  not  a place  in 
which  to  read  them.  The  French  anther  ia  as 
grandiose  in  bis  conception  of  a Roman  villa  in 
the  time  of  Augustas  as  he  is  of  a Grecian  honse 
in  the  time  of  Demosthenes.  His  vestibule  ia 
covered,  and  leads  into  a passage,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  the  porter's  lodge,  12  ft.  by  12  ft.  j and 
on  the  other  is  a “ parloir  ” of  equal  size,  within 
which  those  who  are  waiting  to  enter  the  atrium 
are  to  be  accommodated.  The  latter  is  87  ft. 
by  22  ft. ; the  opening  in  its  roof  is  of  the 
strange  dimensions  of  21  ft.  by  6 ft.;  and  this 
small  opening  is  surrounded  by  eight  columns. 
From  the  atrium  you  enter  immediately  into  the 
peristyle,  or,  as  M.  Viollet-le.Duc  calls  it,  the 
grand  “ Implnvium  ” ; and  this  courtyard,  about 
83  ft.  by  55  ft.,  is  aurroondod  by  a colonnade. 
His  impluvium  itself  is  a fountain,  the  basin  of 
which  is  about  10  ft.  square.  No  tablinum  is 
introduced,  no  alee  are  shown ; but  a salle  de 
reunion,  round,  vaulted,  and  some  23  ft.  in 
diameter,  is  approached  from  the  colonnade  of 
the  peristyle.  Hardly  a shred  of  trustworthy 
authority  warrauts  such  a distribution  of  rooms. 
The  description  and  view  he  has  published  of  the 
triclinium  are  opposed  to  evidence  extant.  He 
baa  shown  three  divans,  intended  for  nine  persons 
only,  in  a dining-room  about  33  ft.  by  33  ft.,  and 
eaoh  divan  is  about  13  ft.  long  by  6 ft.  wide  ; yet 
he  says  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  guests  are  to  be 
entertained  upon  them.  In  fine,  M.  Viollet-le- 
Doc’s  amusing  infereoce  that  the  bronze  trellis- 
work,  by  which  the  upper  portions  of  doorways 
were  sometimes  protected, — generally  in  temples 
and  public  buildings, — was  filled  with  coloured 
glass,  shows  to  what  extent  an  anthor,  who  has 
made  a name  in  the  pursuit  of  Medjsoval  prece- 
dents, can  trespass  upon  public  credulity. 


FRENCH  AND  FLEMISH  EXHIBITION. 

There  ia  in  the  Annual  Exhibition  at  Mr. 
Wallis’s  Gallery,  which  opened  on  Monday,  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  sensational  and  vulgar 
art  which  has  unfortunately  of  late  been  admitted 
into  an  exhibition  which  used  to  be  remarkably 
free  from  those  oharaoteristios ; but  in  the  main 
this  year’s  collection  isastrongone,  and  contains 
some  items  of  special  interest.  Among  the 
pictures  of  the  class  we  have  reprobated  are 
such  as  the  large  weak  painting  called  “ Le 
Premier  Pas”  by  Vely  (22),  the  “ Excursion  ” of 
Raffaelli  (143),  “Alone  in  the  Studio”  by  Pal- 
maroli  (177)  ; the  two  latter  of  which  are  simply 
vulgar,  and  there  are  others  coming  more  or  less 
under  the  same  category.  These  artists  are  oom. 
paratively  new-comers  in  this  gallery,  and 
their  works  have  done  it  little  good.  Madrazo’s 
small  painting,  or  rather  rketch,  of  a group  “ On 
a 
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the  Sea  Shore”  (2),  however,  is  redeemed  from 
oomiog  noder  this  category  by  its  exceeding 
artistio  cleveroess  ia  the  representation  of  the 
pose  and  style  of  the  figares  (the  girl  reclined  on 
the  sand  especially)  and  the  truthfulness  of  tone 
in  shore  and  water  ; for  the  artist’s  other  picture, 
“The  Album”  (55),  no  excuse  can  be  made 
except  by  those  who  like  coloured  photographs, 
life>Bize.  We  commented  on  this  artist’s  remark- 
able cleverness  and  original  style  when  his 
works  first  appeared  in  the  gallery ; but  there  is 
no  advance  on  what  then  appear  to  show  great 
promise,  and  he  seems  deliberately  and  studiously 
to  select  the  moat  odious  types  of  men  and 
women  for  representation.  On  the  other  hand, 
another  painter,  still  young,  and  comparatively 
a new  exhibitor  here,  has  made  a great  step 
this  year  in  bis  largest  work,  ” An  Auction 
Sale”  (188).  In  this  work,  the  painter,  Herr 
Kauffmann,  shows  us  the  scene  at  a sale 
of  the  stock  and  furniture  of  some  village 
householder,  the  buyers  being  grouped  partly 
under  a large  shed,  the  roof  of  which  throws  a 
number  of  them  into  shadow,  and  partly  in  the 
open  air,  the  groups  in  front  being  in  full  light. 
The  picture  is  crowded  with  figures,  every  one 
of  which  has  its  own  specialty  of  character,  ex- 
pression, and  relation  to  what  is  going  on, — in 
many  instances  too  numerous  and  varied  for 
description  here;  we  have  seldom  seen  a picture 
of  this  type  which  would  better  bear  looking 
into  and  studying.  The  same  artist  has  some 
smaller  works,  ofwhioh  “The  Blind  Fiddler” 
(49) , play  ing  to  a tavern  audience  of  three  boors, 
who  look  more  blind  and  stupified  than  himself,  is 
a most  complete  little  work,  though  a very  melau- 
oholy  one.  Of  the  other  pictures  of  this  stamp 
is  a very  able  but  not  pleasant  work  by  Kuans, 
“Auf  Sobleobtem  Wege”  (73),  representing 
peasants  gambling,  the  wife  of  one  of  them 
trying  to  get  him  away  before  he  loses  every, 
thing;  there  is  mnoh  character  in  the  four  men, 
each  of  whom  is  a type  in  his  way,  and  the  repre. 
sentation  of  the  thick  neck  and  puffed  red  cheek 
of  the  old  fellow  nearest,  and  with  hia  back  to 
the  spectator,  is  remarkably  successful.  Among 
the  works  of  A.  Spring,  another  young  painter, 
a group  of  mother  and  children  and  an  old  priest, 
under  the  title  “Good  Advice”  (37)  ia  the 
best,  and  is  very  admirable  in  its  broad  yet 
careful  handling  and  minnte  study  of  attitude 
and  character ; and  a little  painting  close  to 
this,  ” The  Orphans  ” (38),  by  Sadfes,  represent- 
ing  three  peasant  obildren  gazing  on  the  sea,  is 
a little  bit  of  trne  pathos,  rather  in  the  manner 
of  Israels.  This  latter  artist  is  represented  by 
a work  less  serions  in  tone  than  ia  usual  with  him, 
a set  of  children  sailing  boats  on  a pond  on  the 
seashore  (57)  ; it  ia  remarkably  full  of  light  and 
air. 

Jules  Breton  has  a painting  about  which 
there  is  likely  to  be  some  controversy  in  regard 
to  its  tone  of  colour,  “The  End  of  the  Day” 
(170),  a scene  in  the  fields,  just  before  twilight 
comes  on,  A group  of  peasant  women  and  girls 
are  resting  after  their  labonrs.  One  strong  lass, 
a very  characteristic  figure,  lies  at  full  length  on 
the  grass,  looking  up  at  the  others.  The  tones 
of  the  landscape  are  peculiar,  and  have  a very 
different  effect  under  different  lights  and  at 
different  times  of  the  day;  but  we  believe  the 
effect  is  the  result  of  true  observation,  and  con- 
veys, with  considerable  subtlety  and  delicacy, 
the  uncertain  tones  of  evening  light.  The  artist’s 
follower,  Billet,  exhibits  two  single  figures,  appa- 
rently painted  from  the  same  model,  “ Resting 
on  the  Way  ” (36)  and  “ Weary  Waiting”  (107) ; 
the  latter  a peasant-girl  seated  on  a boulder  in 
the  foreground  of  a waste  rooky  shore,  leaning 
on  an  empty  basket,  shows  the  most  of  aenti- 
ment  and  feeling,  though  not  so  effective  in 
colour  as  the  other.  Then  there  is  a remarkable 
little  painting  by  the  late  J.  F.  Millet,  “ L’ Amour 
Tainquenr  ” (160),  in  which  his  peculiar  feeling 
for  peasant  life  is  half.translated,  as  it  were,  into 
a classic  form  : a half-nnde  girl,  completely  real- 
istioin  type,  is  drawn  and  bustled  by  a set  of 
little  naked  boys,  some  of  whom  tog  at  the 
drapery  which  balf-covers  her  form  ; the  boys 
are  realistic,  ton,  in  type,  yet  the  whole  is  re- 
moved  from  aotual  realism  by  the  dimhalf-ligbta 
in  which  the  figures  are  placed,  and  the  broad 
and  g^and  manner  of  the  drawing.  It  is  a 
most  curious  instance  of  the  unison  of  two  oppo- 
site  types  of  art  in  the  same  painting. 

Leronx’s  large  painting  of  the  "Burial  of 
Themiatooles  ” does  not  interest  us ; it  ia  flat 
and  tame  in  colour,  and  unreal  in  effect.  The 
artist,  we  may  observe,  has  made  his  monn- 
mental  columns  in  the  distanne  so  out  of  the 
perpendicular  as  to  be  painful  to  the  eye.  How 


different  is  the  interest  attaching  to  Nenville’s 
“Outside  Paris,  December,  1870”  (56).  This 
represents  a set  of  unfortunate  half-frozen 
soldiers,  cowered  in  a trench,  trying  to  slumber 
in  various  uncomfortable  attitudes,  with  the 
help  of  a rather  rudimentary  fire.  Over  the 
bank  above  ibeir  heads  nothing  is  seen  bat  a 
flat  expanse  of  blind  snow-covered  country. 
There  is  a great  variety  and  reality  in  the  atti- 
tudes aud  character  of  the  figares,  which  are 
admirably  drawn,  and  one  cannot  but  observe 
how  much  the  moral  tone  and  feeling  of  these 
war-pictures  of  Neuville’s  reminds  one  of  the 
Erckmann-Chatrian  stories,  showing,  like  them, 
the  realistic  and  uncomfortable  side  of  war  with 
such  uncompromising  truth.  The  names  of 
Meieaoaier  and  Ger6me  are  appended  to  two 
works,  not  among  the  beat  of  their  productions 
(68  and  87),  though  it  is  a remarkable  tribute 
to  the  powers  of  both  that  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  regard  as  relatively  second-rate  paint- 
ings which  would  certainly  be  reckoned  among 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  room,  were  we  not 
accustomed  to  a still  higher  standard  from  the 
painters.  Gerome’s  small  picture  is  one  of  those 
paintings  of  “ Eastern  Women,”  veiled  in  half- 
transparent  drapery,  with  the  style  of  which  we 
arc  90  familiar.  In  this  case,  however,  the  conn- 
tenanoe  of  the  pretty  damsel  has  a curiously  Euro- 
pean look  under  her  veil.  Of  Lazerge’s  Eastern 
pictures  we  do  not  think  very  much ; they  are  well- 
executed  works  of  a conventional  type,  Among 
the  less  familiar  names  that  are  represented,  we 
find  that  of  Aggrassot  appended  to  a brilliant 
and  carefully-finished  small  painting  of  a “ Fete 
Day  in  Granada  ” (35),  the  courtyard  of  a house 
(an  inn  probably) , where  two  figares  are  dancing, 
and  others  looking  on,  under  very  strong  sun- 
light,  the  effect  of  which  is  very  delicately  and 
truthfully  represented,  and  the  figares  are  care- 
fully individualised  in  character.  The  relent- 
less portrayer  of  the  priesthood,  Chevilliard,  is 
in  force  this  year,  as  to  quality,  if  not  quantity, 
in  bis  two  works,  of  which  “ C’est  trop  fort” 
(43)  is,  however,  not  qnite  so  clear  in  point  as 
the  artist  generally  is;  but  the  other,  “UneFiohe 
de  Consolation  ” (69)  is  delightful ; one  reverend 
player  seated  at  a card-table  is  raving  over  a bad 
hand  or  a lost  game,  while  bis  triumphant  adver. 
sary  pours  him  out  another  glass  of  sherry  to 
keep  np  his  spirits;  and  the  third,  with  both 
bands  in  bis  clerical  waistband,  looks  on  in  un- 
disguised amusement.  The  last  touch  of  satire 
is  given  by  the  minute,  but  sufficient,  indication 
of  the  engraving  of  Da  Vinci’s  “Last  Supper,” 
over  the  ohimneypieoe, — a bib  of  humonr  re- 
minding  one  of  Hogarth.  There  is  an  excellent 
specimen,  too,  of  the  class  of  paintings  that  used 
to  be  more  numeroos  here,  the  realistic  repre- 
sentation  of  the  typical  French  lady,  and  her  cos- 
tumes and  surroundings,  in  the  “Ennuyee”  (65) 
of  Duez.  Prosaic  as  this  is,  it  is  wonderfully 
clever  in  its  way  :‘a  rather  nice-looking  red-haired 
girl  stands  in  the  window  with  her  back  to  the 
light,  and  facing  the  spectator,  the  face  in 
shadow  very  well  given ; the  whole  of  the 
details— the  dress,  carpet,  balcony-railing,  the 
view  through  the  window — are  given  with 
perfect  truth,  and  a refinement  of  realism 
is  obtained  in  the  manner  in  which  one  half 
of  the  landscape  is  painted  as  seen  through 
the  open  casement,  and  the  other  half 
through  the  glass;  as  an  optical  illusion  it  is 
almost  perfection,  though  the  end  may  nob  be 
worth  the  means.  Another  piece  of  admirably 
clever  work  is  to  be  noted  in  Beyle’s  “Dejeiiner” 
(185),  especially  the  drawing  of  the  silk- 
stockinged  leg  of  the  dandy,  which  is  rested  on 
a chair  before  him.  We  were  nearly  forgetting 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  humour,  as  well  as 
painting,  ia  the  room,  Vibert's  “Probationary 
Sermon  ” (8),  where,  in  a richly-furnished  room, 
a monk  is  going  through  a test  sermon  before  a 
higher  ecclesiastic,  who  looks  on  with  grave 
criticism  as  the  preacher  goes  somewhat  vulgarly 
through  all  the  action  of  earnest  appeal  to  an 
imaginary  congregation;  the  satire  of  this  is 
more  cutting  even  than  Chevilliard’s,  beoansc 
more  serious. 

Some  sketches  of  Fortuny,  lent  by  the  artist’s 
widow,  have  an  interest,  and  have  brilliant 
points,  though  in  a style  we  by  no  means 
admire.  In  landscape,  the  exhibition  is  'not 
strong;  the  names  of  Dupre,  Daubigny,  and 
Corot  are  there,  but  not  their  genius  j one  or  two 
landscapes  by  Gabriel  are  among  the  best,  and 
there  is  one  snow-pieca  by  Munthe,  “ Winter  in 
Holland”  (60),  in  which  the  artist  has  really 
surpassed  himself  in  this  way ; it  is  seldom  one 
sees  a work  combining  so  much  poetic  feeling 
with  such  absolutely  real  etfert. 


PROFESSOR  E.  M.  BARRY  ON 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

Fi?TEENin  CENTUEY. — OLD  LONDON. 

Having  now  traced  the  gradual  advance  of 
English  domestic  architecture  through  the  Saxon 
and  Norman,  the  Early  English,  and  the  Deco- 
rated  varieties,  we  are  approaching  a less  typical- 
period.  The  remains  of  the  fifteenth  or  suc- 
ceeding centuries  are  not  indeed  wanting  in 
high  interest,  and  often  great  magnificence,  but 
they  do  not  speak  to  us  in  quite  the  same  manner 
of  increasing  civilisation,  and  its  consequent; 
social  changes.  The  great  mansions  of  the 
country  gentry  were  still  palaces,  and  only  became 
more  domestic  in  their  details,  differing  in  degree 
rather  than  in  kind,  from  those  which  preceded' 
them. 

The  Decorated  has  been  termed  the  only  com- 
plete style  of  English  Medimval  architecture,  but 
that  which  is  termed  the  Perpendicular  is 
perhaps  more  English  than  any  other.  It! 
possesses  great  advantages  for  domestic  work, 
which  have  perhaps  nob  been  always  sufficiently 
appreciated  by  modern  revivalists.  The  pointed 
arch  was  exquisite  in  proportion  and  beauty,  for 
the  simple  requirements  of  ecclesiastical  design, 
but  as  the  domestic  wants  of  the  day  increased, 
a more  plastic  method  of  building  became  a 
necessity,  and  this  was  found  in  the  flat-arched 
style,  [which  we  call  Perpendicular  or  Tudor. 
There  are  many  examples  of  the  application  of 
this  development  in  honse-bnilding ; and  Crosby 
Hall,  in  the  City,  is  a good  specimen,  easily 
accessible  to  you,  of  a merchant’s  town  resi- 
dence. Many  farm-houses,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  still  contain  remains,  more  or  leas 
perfect,  of  the  style,  although  the  number  of 
them  is  daily  being  lessened. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses, 
and  the  appropriation  of  their  property,  the 
splendid  palaces  of  abbots  and  bishops  became 
manor-houses,  or  private  gentlemen’s  resi- 
dences; and  these  have,  in  numerous  cases, 
degenerated  into  farm-houses.  In  them,  the 
appearance  of  fortification  was  still  often  kept 
up,  but  evidently  more  from  assooiation,  or 
perhaps  for  ornament,  than  for  use  or  from 
necessity.  The  parapets  were  battlemented, 
but  the  windows  were  enlarged,  the  entrance 
was  in  the  lower  floor,  and  height  was  attained 
by  the  erection  of  several  stories. 

The  arobitectnral  features  followed  generally 
the  changes  which  were  beginning  to  show  them- 
selves in  the  cathedrals  and  churches,  but  there 
is  now  a distinct  difference  perceivable  between 
domestic  and  ecclesiastical  buildings,  inasmuch 
as  the  arch  was  frequently  laid  aside  in  the 
former  class,  and  a more  horizontal  treatment 
adopted.  Not  that  the  Perpendicular  had  ceased 
to  bo  still  an  arched  style  ; bat  in  house-build- 
ing, windows  and  panelling  reduced  the  arch 
to  a comparatively  secondary  position,  by  the 
prominence  given  to  the  horizontal  features  of 
the  design,  particularly  in  the  later,  or  Tudor, 
phase  of  the  style. 

In  the  work  of  the  Perpendicular  period  gene- 
rally, the  arches  and  the  windows  are  the  most 
characteristic  details,  or  at  least  those  which  will 
strike  first  the  ordinary  observer.  The  pointed 
arch  had  given  way  to  the  depressed,  or  fonr- 
centred  form,  which  is  known  among  us  as  the 
Tador  arch.  Introduced  gradually,  this  feature 
became  at  last  almost  universally  used.  In  door- 
ways it  was  framed  in,  as  it  were,  by  the  label  or 
dripstone,  which  had  become  an  enlarged  and 
more  important  feature  than  before.  Hitherto 
the  label  followed  the  curve  of  the  arch,  and  served 
as  a protection  to  it.  It  now  frequently  formed  a 
square  head  over  the  arch,  with  spandrels  filled 
with  tracery  or  carving.  The  ogee  form  also, 
which  was  sparingly  used  in  the  preceding  style, 
became  a favourite  feature,  and  was  used  freely, 
with  crockets  and  finials,  often  richly  carved.  The 
arches,  in  fact,  now  assumed  a greater  variety 
of  form  than  at  any  previous  per.od. 

The  windows  were  large,  with  numerous 
lights,  and,  as  a rule,  when  of  considerable  height, 
divided  by  horizontal  transoms.  The  heads 
were  filled  with  traoery,  as  before,  but  the  cha- 
racter of  the  latter  was  altered.  The  circles, 
quatrefoils,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  the  more 
flowing  patterns,  bad  disappeared,  and  perpen- 
dicular  lines  prevailed.  In  some  instances  these 
ran  from  the  cill  to  the  arch,  the  curves  of  which 
were  generally  reproduced  in  the  minor  divisions 
of  the  tracery,  and  in  all  cases  the  windows 
exhibited  the  prevalence  of  vertical  linos. 
Another  pocuHarity  of  the  time  was  the  plentiful 
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use  of  panelling.  Theflarfaces  of  the  walls  and 
buttresses  were  profusely  decorated  in  this 
manner.  The  panels  followed  the  same  general 
design  as  the  windows,  and  many  of  them  in 
oonsequence  appear  like  windows  blocked  up. 
They  were  often  subdivided,  again  and  again,  till 
they  became  crowded,  and  very  elaborate,  as 
yon  may  see  at  Ileury  VII.’s  Chapel  at  West- 
minster. 

The  mouldings  are  few  and  shallow,  very  dif. 
ferent  from  the  varied,  deeply.ont,  and  richly- 
ornamented  clusters  of  previous  styles;  and  the 
carving  is  of  a less  varied  and  interesting 
character.  The  rose  of  the  Tudors  is  frequently 
introduced,  as  well  as  the  portonllis  of  Henry  VII., 
and  the  oak  and  strawberry  leaves  became 
favourite  ornaments,  carved  in  a mixed  spirit 
of  natural  and  conventional  treatment.  Pin- 
naoles  and  tnrrets  were  common,  and  the 
latter  assumed  the  ogee  form  of  roof  which 
we  see  at  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
and  at  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  at  Westminster. 
Towers  were  bnilt  of  great  magnificence,  as 
at  St.  Mary’s,  Taunton,  and  roofs  became 
lower  of  pitch,  and  surrounded  by  parapets, 
battlomented,  panelled,  or  both. 

Hoofs  were  constructed  of  wood,  often  richly 
carved  and  ornamented  with  bosses,  and  the 
peculiar  system  of  vaulting  known  as  . fan- 
groining  was  nsed  in  important  structures,  ns 
for  example,  in  the  two  chapels  I have  just 
mentioned,  and  at  St.  George’s,  Windsor,  This 
method  of  design  is  distinctively  English,  and 
has  special  beauties,  althongb  I think  it  cannot 
be  said  to  rival  the  earlier  vaults  for  purity  and 
severity  of  style. 

The  Perpendicular  style,  in  fact,  was  losing 
these  qualities  in  all  its  details,  which  were  con- 
ceived  in  a spirit  rather  of  freedom  and  esnber- 
ance  than  in  that  of  dignity  and  lofty  elevation. 
In  its  application  to  domestic  work  it  was  more 
sucoessfnl  than  in  other  cases.  Here  freedom 
stood  it  in  good  stead,  and  gave  to  it  a snacepti- 
bilityfor  decoration  which  fitted  it  for  any  amount 
of  magnificence  that  might  be  desired.  At  the 
same  time  the  simplicity  of  the  mouldings 
reduced  necessary  outlay.  Thus,  there  was 
found  no  difficulty  in  applying  Tudor  forma  to 
every  variety  of  building,  from  the  castle  or 
palace  to  the  farm-house.  The  castle,  indeed,  in 
the  stricter  application  of  the  word,  was  be- 
coming  an  anachronism,  and  castellated  pecu- 
liarities inconvenient.  Old  customs  and  pre- 
cedents, however,  still  dictated  the  plana  of 
buildings  and  the  distribution  of  their  adjuncts. 
The  fortifications  were  abandoned,  or  became 
mere  arohiteotnral  ornaments ; the  walls  of  en. 
closure,  within  which  might  be  gathered  hosts  of 
retainers,  soldiers,  or  tenants,  were  no  longer 
necessary.  These  outer  boundaries,  therefore, 
ceased  to  be  bnilt  or  maintained;  but  the  inner 
buildings  were  still  erected  as  before,  with  the 
hall  as  a central  feature,  around  whicli  the  other 
apartments  were  grouped. 

Changes  arose  in  this  arrangement,  as  time 
went  on,  until  the  hall  lost  its  importance  and 
became  merged  in  the  general  mass  of  the  bnild. 
ing,  as  in  many  existing  Elizabethan  and  Jaco. 
bean  examples.  Until  now,  the  ball  was  the 
chief  part  of  the  whole  building,  to  which  it  gave 
its  name,  and  it  was  the  result  of  feudal  customs 
which  were  in  course  of  gradual  modification. 
The  great  landowner  lived  here  instate,  with  his 
dependents  gathered  around  him,  all  of  whom 
lived  at  his  expense,  and  looked  to  his  table  for 
their  support.  After  the  feast,  when  the  lord  and 
his  family  withdrew  to  the  solar,  or  private 
withdrawing  room,  the  hall  gave  shelter  to  his 
vassals,  by  night,  ashy  day.  They  were  not  in  a 
position  to  be  exacting,  having  few  rights  which 
they  could  enforce  against  their  lord,  and  being 
wholly  dependent  on  his  pleasure.  The  hall  was 
at  once  the  symbol  of  his  state,  and  of  their 
subjection. 

We  may  thus  understand  that  the  decline  in 
the  importance  of  the  hall  marked  an  important 
epoch  in  English  social  life.  It  was  indeed  no 
less  than  the  gradual  enfranchisement  of  whole 
classes.  Even  the  labourers  began  to  live  in 
booses  of  their  own,  or  at  least  astenantsof  their 
lord  ; and  there  arose  also  that  great  middle 
class,  which  has  done  so  much  for  England,  by 
standing  between  the  Crown  and  aristocracy  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  people  on  the  other;  and 
has  thus  powerfully  influenced  our  history  to  the 
present  day.  These  changes  in  society  soon 
affected  architecture.  When  there  were  no  longer 
largo  numbers  of  dependents  living  in  the  ball, 
the  size  and  importance  of  the  latter  might 
naturally  be  diminished,  and  instead  of  being 
almost  the  house  itself,  it  shrank  into  a part  of 


the  whole,  as  an  accessory,  more  or  less  distinct 
according  to  oiroumstances. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  rooms  of  the  manor, 
house  gained  in  importance.  More  refined 
manners  demanded  consideration . The  ball  could 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  be  used  for  sleeping  in 
at  night,  and  private  bedrooms  and  dormitories 
were  constructed  in  the  larger  houses  or  “halls.” 
A common  dormitory  bad  long  been  a familiar 
arrangement  in  monastic  buildings,  and  the  beds 
in  it  were  often  divided  by  curtains  or  boarded 
partitions.  Similar  rooms  were  now  placed  in 
the  npper  stories  for  the  use  of  servants  or 
guests.  Private  bedrooms  were  at  the  same 
time  multiplied,  until  they  became  as  important 
as  any  other  parts  of  the  strnoture.  In  later 
Limes,  indeed,  they  were  decorated  with  much 
splendour,  and  we  find  to  this  day  some  of  the 
moat  elaborate  plaster  ceilings  of  Elizabethan 
design  in  the  bedrooms  of  the  great  houses  of  that 
period.  Beds  with  drapery  became  customary, 
though  they  were  still  often  made  up  on  the 
floor,  and  placed  two  or  three  in  a room.  They 
were  taken  abont  from  place  to  place,  and  it  was 
incumbent  on  a servant  to  find  his  own  bed. 

Formerly,  the  servants  in  the  castle  of  a great 
landlord  inolnded  mechanics  of  all  trades  required 
for  the  building  or  maintenance  of  the  struotnre. 
There  were  hosts  of  armourers,  carpenters, 
masons,  smiths,  &o.,  as  well  as  batchers,  bakers, 
and  the  like.  This  circumstance  will  explain 
the  necessity  for  the  numerous  bnildings  which 
clustered  around  the  castle,  and  were  protected 
by  its  enclosing  walls.  The  custom  lingered, 
but  gave  way  before  the  increasing  importance 
of  the  industrial  arts,  and  the  rise  of  the  gnilds 
and  companies  of  traders  to  which  I have  before 
referred. 

The  increase  of  commerce  not  only  led  directly 
to  wealth  and  national  prosperity,  but  it  in. 
directly  softened  the  manners  of  a rongh  and 
hardy  people,  by  acquainting  them  with  the 
ways  and  experience  of  foreign  conntries.  The 
trading  classes  were  daily  gaining  in  power, 
both  social  and  political,  and  not  only  France 
and  the  low  countries,  bat  even  India  and  the 
East,  began  to  pour  their  treasures  into  London 
and  the  larger  towns,  which  accordingly  began 
to  assume  a corresponding  importance.  It  was, 
doubtless,  a distinct  advance  for  the  peasant  to 
obtain  a roof  of  his  own,  althongb  of  the  humblest 
nature.  Like  most  of  the  minor  buildings  of 
the  time,  his  house  was  constructed  of  wood, 
with  a thatched  roof,  and  too  often  a single  room 
served  for  all  purposes.  Many  of  the  timber 
houses  which  we  still  find  in  Kent  and  other 
counties,  were  obviously  intended  for  the  use  of 
persons  above  the  rank  of  a labourer,  such  as 
yeomen  or  small  farmers. 

Asroadswere  still  bad,  and  communication  diffi. 
cult, there  was  little  inducement  for  the  workmen 
to  go  far  for  materials,  and  both  in  the  country 
and  in  the  towns,  wood  was  still  commonly  used  for 
honse.bailding.  Our  ancestors  were  famons  for 
their  carpentry,  and  their  fine  churoh-roofa  are 
unrivalled.  In  honse-building,  they  showed  the 
same  skill,  combined  with  mach  taste  for  the 
picturesque.  The  walls  were  formed  of  timbers, 
and  thespaces  between  them  were  commonly  filled 
in  with  plaster,  which  contrasted  agreeably  with 
the  colour  of  the  wood.  In  some  counties,  as 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  these  old  timber  bnild* 
inga  still  abound,  and  are  usually  called  “ Halls,” 
a relic  of  the  old  fashion.  In  these  oases,  the 
wood  has  usually  been  painted  black,  and  the 
contrast  with  the  white  plaster  is,  I thick,  rather 
startling  than  pleasant. 

In  town  houses,  the  wood.work  was  ofeen 
richly  carved,  and  some  of  the  projecting  corbels 
and  roofs  are  of  great  beauty.  Supports  or 
“spurs”  abonnd  at  the  sides  of  doorways,  and 
helped  to  sustain  the  upper  stories,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  projected 
beyond  the  line  of  the  wall  below.  The  ground, 
story  was  often  of  brick  or  stone,  while  the 
upper  parts  of  the  house  were  made  of  timber 
and  plaster.  Wo  may  judge  of  the  beauty  to 
which  such  architecture  might  attain  by  the  re- 
mains of  timber-work  which  exist  at  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  York,  Chester,  Coventry,  Shrews- 
bury, and  elsewhere,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
London,  with  its  rapidly  increasing  trade  and 
wealth,  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  each  cities.  It 
is,  therefore,  a grave  artistic  misfortune  ferns 
that  the  Great  Fire  of  London  should  have 
destroyed  almost  every  vestige  of  Mediasval 
domestic  woodwork  in  the  capital. 

From  the  upper  part  of  each  house  projected 
the  sign,  which  served  the  purpose  of  the  modern 
plate-glaSH  window  and  the  name  in  gilt  letter’s. 
There  was  no  groat  display  in  ehop-windows  in 


those  days.  The  stock  exposed  for  view  was 
not  large,  and  shopping  was  carried  on  under 
difficulties,  as  maybe  seen  in  the  caricature  before 
you  of  shopping  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  The 
openings  were  of  moderate  size,  usually  closed 
with  shutters,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Cheapside, 
the  shops  were  little  better  than  sheds,  one  story 
high,  built  against  the  main  walls  of  the  house, 
to  which  they  were  attached.  The  sign  was, 
therefore,  of  importance,  and  some  of  them 
linger,  as  we  know,  to  the  present  day,  such  as 
the  barber’s  pole  and  basin  j the  pawnbroker’s 
three  balls ; and  the  bush  for  an  inn  where  wine 
may  be  had.  When  the  latter  is  good,  however, 
the  old  saw  declares  that  it  “ needs  no  bush,” 
for  as  its  virtues  cannot  be  hidden,  they  require 
no  proclamation. 

The  signs  must  have  had  their  inconveniences 
in  the  narrow  streets,  to  which,  however,  they 
added  a quaint  pioturesqueneas  of  effect,  in 
keeping  with  the  architecture  of  the  day.  If 
they  were  a source  of  possible  danger,  from  their 
tendency  to  fall  on  the  beads  of  wayfarers,  they 
were  not  likely,  at  any  rate,  to  cause  such  serious 
accidents  as  the  telegraph  wires,  which  have 
lately  been  permitted  by  supine  authorities  to 
span  our  busiest  thoroughfares,  and  to  add  new 
dangers  to  the  streets. 

A taste  for  the  picturesque  has  alwsys  marked 
the  works  of  English  Medimval  designers,  and 
has  distinguished  their  work  from  the  more 
stately  and  regular  manner  which  found  favour 
in  France.  The  difference  is  doubtless  con- 
nected with  the  varying  taste  of  the  two  nations 
to  which  I have  before  referred, — the  one  loving 
the  town,  and  the  other  delighting  to  make  their 
homes  in  the  country. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a period  of  English 
history  when  onr  domestic  Medicoval  architecture 
had  advanced  to  its  highest  perfection.  The  plans 
and  arrangement  of  the  houses  had  been  en. 
larged  and  complicated  to  meet  the  advancing 
requirements  of  civilisation.  At  the  same  time, 
the  changes  bad  been  gradual,  and  old  fashions 
still  prevailed  and  affected  architectural  forms. 
The  country  was  still  the  home  of  the  great 
lords  of  the  soil;  but  palaces,  both  episcopal 
and  lay,  were  arising  in  the  large  towns. 

The  chapel  was  still  an  essential  part  of  a 
gentleman’shousc,  although  the  eventual  disuseof 
it  might  be  foreseen,  from  the  restrictions  which 
were  laid  upon  the  services  celebrated  within  it. 
Castles,  with  their  battlemented  towers  and  lofty 
gatehouses,  yet  remained,  and  were  even  built 
or  added  to  ; bnt  they  were  the  signs  of  a state 
of  society  now  rapidly  passing  away. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  change,  and  it  was  soon 
to  come,  introdneing  new  ideas  into  the  religious 
and  social  life  of  the  day,  and  consequently 
affecting  architecture  in  the  highest  degree.  One 
of  the  most  frequent  signs  of  the  times  was  the 
rise  in  importance  of  the  great  towns,  closely 
oonneobed  as  this  was  with  the  elevation  of 
classes  at  which  I have  already  glanced. 

Having  hitherto  drawn  most  of  my  illiistra- 
tioDS  from  the  country,  I now  propose  to  give 
some  consideration  to  town  honaes,  and  partion- 
larly  to  those  of  Old  London.  Tho  changes  in 
the  great  country-houses  which  were  introduced 
after  the  disuse  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
which  constitute  what  may  be  roughly  termed 
“Elizabethan,”  possess  great  interest  and  im- 
portance ; but  I pass  these  over  for  the  moment, 
as  I may  possibly  take  another  opportunity  of 
speaking  about  them. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  a remarkable 
series  of  towns  were  founded  by  the  king, — nob 
only  in  England,  bat  also  in  his  French  posses. 
sioDs.  The  latter  bcoamo  known  as  the  “English 
towns,”  and  were  termed  “Bastides,”  in  the 
French  dialect  of  the  district.  They  are  remark- 
able  for  a regularity  of  disposition  which  we  are 
little  apt  to  associate  with  Modiasval  work.  The 
streets  are  straight  and  regular;  they  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles ; and  the  buildings  are 
planned  in  regular  blocks.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  plan  resembles,  very  nearly,  the  arrange- 
ment adopted  in  the  modern  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Although  these  towns  aro  called  in 
Franco  the  “English  towns,”  it  is  possible  that 
this  title  was  given  to  them  in  compliment  to  the 
English  king  who  founded  them,  and  that  the 
original  conception  may  be  due  to  France. 

However  this  may  be,  they  were  carried  out 
by  English  instigation  and  by  Enulish  agency ; 
for  there  is  a letter  extant  from  King  Edward, 
while  abroad,  in  which  he  desires  that  four  proper 
persons  are  to  be  sent  out  at  once  from  England 
to  carry  out  his  wishes.  The  letter  was  written 
at  Bordeaux,  and  was  addressed  to  London.  In 
it  the  king  especially  declares  that  the  per- 
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^ons  Bent  are  to  be  “ the  most  clever  and  able, 
and  those  who  beat  know  how  to  divide,  order, 
and  arrange  a new  town,  in  the  manner  that  will 
be  moat  beoeficial  for  ns,  and  for  themerchantB, 
and  who  shall  be  ready  and  willing  to  go  for  that 
pnrpose,  wherever  we  may  send  them.” 

The  plan  of  Montpazier,  in  the  province  of 
Aqnitaioe,  is  one  of  the  most  regular  of  the 
“ English  towns  ” abroad,  and  in  England,  Win- 
ohelsea  was  founded  at  the  same  time,  and  with 
similar  objects.  The  market-place  was  in  a 
central  position,  with  arcades  or  cloisters  round 
it.  Near  it  was  the  church,  with  an  open  space 
for  processions.  The  whole  was  surrounded  by 
walls,  with  the  usual  gateways  and  towers. 

The  king  showed  great  favour  to  these  places, 
which  became  also  known  as  “ Free  Towns.” 
The  inhabitants  were  released  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  neighbouring  lords,  and  held  their  pro. 
perty  direct  from  the  Crown.  Trade  being  made 
free,  they  were  enabled  to  carry  on  an  extensive 
commerce,  and  as  they  became  rich  and  power- 
ful,  they  constituted  a check  npon  the  power  of 
the  bishops  and  nobles,  and  laid  the  fonndations 
of  municipal  freedom.  As  their  liberties  exoited 
jealousy,  it  was  prudent  that  means  of  defence 
should  be  provided ; hence  the  necessity  of 
walls  and  ramparts.  In  times  of  danger,  the 
moat  valuable  property  was  placed  in  the  church, 
and  in  some  French  towns  the  church  was  con- 
sequently fortified,  as  at  Etampes  and  Dol,  in 
Brittany,  and  also  in  the  South. 

The  towns  were  founded  by  the  king  as  a conn- 
terpoise  to  the  power  of  bis  great  feudal  vassals, 
and  they  furnish  a remarkable  proof  of  the  far. 
sighted  wisdom  of  his  policy.  Strict  orders 
were  given  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
build  a castle  or  fortress  in  the  district  attached 
to  each  town,  in  order  that  their  independence 
might  be  preserved.  Fostered  by  royal  care, 
and  thus  favoured  by  privileges,  the  new  cities 
grew  and  prospered,  and  became  known  as  new 
or  free  towns,  or  in  French,  ville  new/,  and  ville 
franche.  In  England  the  buildings  do  notap- 
pear  to  have  been  qnite  so  regular  in  their 
plars  as  in  the  French  examples.  At  Winohelsea 
and  Hull,  both  of  which  places  were  founded  by 
King  Edward,  the  sites  presented  peculiarities 
which  doubtless  account  for  such  variance. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  sufficient  regularity  in  the 
distribution  of  the  streets  and  blocks  of  houses 
to  iodicate  the  model  on  which  they  are  based. 

Hall  was  personally  founded  by  the  king,  who 
saw  the  importance  of  its  position,  both  as 
regards  the  possibility  of  invasion  from  abroad, 
and  the  commerce  for  which  it  was  fitted.  The 
land  belonged  to  the  church,  bat  an  exchange 
was  effected,  and  the  king  lost  no  time  in  urging 
on  the  boildiRg  of  the  town,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  King’s  Town,  or  Kingston,  as  it  is 
still  called.  It  has  been  more  fortunate  in  after 
times  than  the  sister  town  of  Winchelsea. 

The  latter  was  placed  on  a new  site,  after 
repeated  encroachments  by  the  sea  had  almost 
destroyed  the  previous  village  or  hamlet.  The 
king  or  bis  advisers  bad  formed  large  ideas  of 
the  ultimate  importance  of  Winohelsea;  but  these 
wore  destined  to  disappointment,  and  the  work 
was  never  finisbed.  There  is  a fine  ohnreb,  par- 
tially completed,  with  a series  of  tombs,  which 
indicate  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  city.  Within 
the  first  twenty  years  it  was  twice  taken  and 
pillaged ; once  by  the  French;  and  secondly  by 
Spaniards,  and  from  these  calamities  it  never 
recovered.  The  walls,  if  built,  have  disappeared  ; 
but  three  gates  remain,  with  segmental  arches, 
and  plain  details.  Some  remains  of  the  original 
houses  may  still  be  traced,  and  also  parts  of  the 
vaulted  cellars  which  formed  their  substructure, 
This  mode  of  building  was  common  at  the  time, 
but  it  has  been  thought  that  the  vaults  at  Win. 
chelsea  were  specially  designed  as  depots  for 
wine,  as  the  French  wine  trade  was  even  then 
considerable,  and  the  position  of  Winohelsea  was 
convenient  for  its  prosecution. 

The  establishment  of  towns,  and  the  privileges 
granted  to  the  citizens,  had  a great  infiuence 
upon  the  various  trades  carried  on  by  the  latter, 
and  certain  places  became  the  head-quarters  of 
particular  industries.  Thus  the  woollen  trade 
flouiished  at  Northampton,  while  Norwich  was 
famous  for  worsted,  Totnes  for  its  clothing,  and 
Beverley  and  Lincoln  for  their  dyes,  “Lincoln 
green”  having  a traditional  fame.  As  the  various 
trades  prospered,  the  traders  naturally  associated, 
and  made  rules  for  their  common  guidance. 
Prom  such  oircumstanoes  arose  the  guilds,  and 
among  the  first  of  these  societies  in  England 
appear  to  have  been  the  Weavers’,  the  Gold- 
smiths', the  Fullers’,  and  the  Tanners’  guilds. 
The  members  agreed  to  contribute  to  a general 


purse  for  common  objects,  and  hence  the  deri- 
vation  of  “guild”  from  the  Saxon  word”  gildao,” 
to  pay,  or  contribute. 

The  guilds  were  not,  however,  confined  to 
trading  societies;  some  were  political,  and  be- 
came  incorporated,  by  royal  permission,  for  the 
local  government  of  their  towns,  while  others 
formed  religious  confraternities,  devoted  to  pur- 
poses  of  charity,  and  mutual  help.  The  trade 
societies  are  those  which  are  now  best  known  to 
us,  as  they  still  exist,  although  under  different 
conditions  from  those  which  dictated  their  esta- 
blisbment. 

The  honses  which  were  erected  by  the  guilds, 
for  the  purposes  of  their  societies,  were  among 
the  chief  architectural  ornaments  of  Mediceval 
towns.  Few,  if  any,  remain  in  their  original 
condition  in  England,  although  there  are  splendid 
examples  abroad,  as  the  Cloth  Hall  at  Tpres. 

The  Guildhall  in  London  is  well  known  to  you, 
and  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  scale  of 
Buoh  buildings,  although  its  architecture  has 
been  too  seriously  interfered  with  to  allow  us  to 
regard  it  as  a perfect  example.  The  Guildhall 
was  the  great  common  hall  of  the  citizens,  nsed, 
very  much  as  it  is  now,  for  public  purposes, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Mayor;  each 
trade,  or  guild,  having  its  own  separate  hall  and 
premises,  like  the  various  City  companies, — their 
descendants, — at  the  present  time. 

In  less  important  towns  than  London,  the 
Guildhall  of  the  ruling  trade  served  also  as  the 
town-hall,  or  h6tel  de  ville,  for  the  general  public 
business  of  the  citizens.  In  such  cases,  a tower, 
with  a belfry,  was  usually  an  adjunct.  The  liberty 
to  erect  such  a tower  was  one  of  the  privileges 
of  the  chartered  towns,  and  was  prized  by  the 
citizens,  as  the  outward  sign  of  their  independ- 
ence. ; 

The  towers  and  belfries  in  the  towns  of  Bel- , 
gium  are  among  the  finest  struotures  of  this 
kind,  and  their  chimes  have  always  been  famous. 
It  is  recorded  of  Laon,  in  France,  that  the  king, 
Philip  VI.,  wishing  to  mark  bis  displeasure  with 
the  citizens,  ordered  their  bells  to  be  sold,  and 
directed  that  the  tower  should  no  longer  be  called 
the  belfry. 

Near  to  the  town-hall  was  the  market  cross, 
a common  and  interesting  object  in  English  towns 
of  any  magnitude.  They  have  been  in  many 
cases  retained,  and  even  restored;  as,  for  in- 
stance,  at  Chieheator,  where  there  is  a fine 
example,  with  a space  aronnd  it  for  a butter- 
market.  Some  of  these  crosses  served  also  as 
conduits,  and  at  Lincoln  there  are  remains  of  a 
reservoir,  such  as  might  supply  a fountain,  a 
feature  unusual  in  this  country,  though  well 
known  abroad.  In  such  towns  the  cross  was 
placed  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  four 
pricipal  streets. 

The  onterends  of  the  main  streets  were  closed 
by  gates,  consisting  usually  of  an  archway,  with 
flanking  turrets.  As  the  towns  expanded, 
these  gates  were  removed  as  obstructions,  but 
their  names  often  remain,  as  in  London,  where 
we  are  familiar  with  Aldgate,  Bishopsgate, 
Lndgate,  Billingsgate,  &o.  The  last  land- 
mark of  this  kind  in  London,  Temple  Bar,  is 
already  doomed,  and  I have  thereWe  placed 
before  you  a view  of  it  as  it  now  exists,  and  also 
as  it  was  before  the  Fire. 

The  streets  leading  from  the  principal  gates 
were  oanally  of  good  width,  althoogh  the  cross- 
lanes  and  alleys  were  narrow,  and  farther  con. 
tracted  by  the  overhanging  of  the  houses.  The 
latter  were  now  frequently  ornamented,  not  only 
by  carving  on  the  wooden  framework,  bub  also 
by  enriched  plaster  between  the  uprights,  a 
mode  of  decoration  more  common,  however,  in 
Germany  and  France  than  in  England. 

With  these  general  ideas  of  the  usual  arrange- 
ment of  Medieval  cities,  let  ns  now  direct  our 
attention  to  London,  and  consider,  as  far  as  our 
imperfect  information  enables  ns  to  do  so,  what 
was  its  appearance  previously  to  the  Great  Fire 
of  A.D.  1666,  which  robbed  it  of  so  muoh  of  its 
historical  interest. 

We  do  not  know  when  London  was  first  founded, 
hot  there  is  little  doubt  that  even  when  the 
Eomans  left  Britain  it  was  a place  of  importance, 
and  it  was  called  Lundinium  by  Tacitus  and 
others.  This  name  has  been  considered  by  some 
antiquaries  to  have  arisen  from  a mixture  of 
Roman  and  Celtic  titles.  A Temple  of  Diana  is 
believed  to  have  stood  on  the  site  of  St.  Paul’s, 
and  Luna  was  one  of  the  names  of  the  goddess. 
The  termination  of  the  name  has  been  traced  to 
“ don,”  or  " din,”  which,  in  Celtic,  means  a wood 
or  hill,  or  fortified  town.  Although  these  con. 
clueions  are,  however,  at  best  doubtful,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  London  became,  in  early  times,  a place 
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of  great  importance,  and  increased  rapidly  in 
wealth  and  population. 

The  position  of  London  on  the  Thames 
marked  it  out  as  a natural  centre  of  commerce  j 
and  the  situation,  with  reference  to  the 
Continent,  was  convenient,  in  days  when  out 
kings  had  important  possessions  abroad.  London 
was  a walled  town,  and  the  walls  were  first  built 
in  Roman  times,  as  is  proved  by  the  remains 
which  still  exist,  and  are  brought  to  light  from 
time  to  time,  as  clearances  and  demolitions  are 
effected.  The  course  of  the  walla  may  be 
roughly  traced  by  the  names  of  the  gates. 
Thus,  if  we  start  on  a tour  round  the  City,  from 
the  Tower,  then  as  now  a fortress,  we  come  to 
Aldgate,  thence  to  Bishopsgate,  Cripplegate, 
Alderagate,  Newgate,  Lndgate,  and  so  to  the 
Thames,  where  there  was  another  fort.  This 
fort  was  probably  connected  with  the  Tower  by 
another  riverside  wall,  built  parallel  with  the 
Thames,  and  stretching  east  and  west.  The 
names  of  Dowgate  and  Belins.gate,  or  Bilings- 
gate,  indicate  the  course  of  this  wall. 

Besides  the  walls,  the  Romans  must  have 
executed  other  important  works  in  London,  as 
is  proved  by  the  interesting  tesselated  pave, 
ments,  and  other  remains,  which  are  still  from 
time  to  time  discovered.  In  the  stormy  times 
which  followed  the  decline  of  Roman  power, 
London  experienced  many  vioiesitudea,  and 
suffered  much  violence,  under  Danes,  Saxons, 
and  Normans. 

Gradually  emerging  from  such  misfortunes, 
we  find  it  acquiring  stability,  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  for  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  it 
is  thus  described  by  Fitz  Stephen,  a monk  in  the 
house  of  Thomas  a Beoket.  He  says  that 
“ amongst  the  noble  and  famous  oities  of  the 
world,  this  of  London,  the  capital  of  the 
Kingdom  of  England,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
Downed,  on  account  of  its  wealth,  its  extensive 
trade  and  commerce,  its  grandeur,  and  magni- 
ficence. It  is  happy  in  the  wholesomeness  of  its 
climate,  in  the  profession  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion,  the  strength  of  its  fortresses,  the  nature 
of  its  situation,  the  honour  of  its  citizens,  the 
chastity  of  its  matrons,  and  even  in  the  sports 
and  pastimes  there  used,  and  the  number  of 
illuatrions  persons  that  inhabit  it.”  After  re- 
ferring  to  the  royal  palaces,  he  tells  ua  of  the 
gardens  of  the  citizens,  well  furnished  with 
trees.  On  the  north,  he  says,  are  “cornfields, 
pastures,  and  delightful  meadows,  intermingled 
with  pleasant  streams,  in  which  stands  many  a 
mill,  whose  clack  is  so  grateful  to  the  ear. 
Beyond,  an  immense  forest  extends  itself.  . . . 
This  city,”  he  adds,  “is  on  the  whole  most 
charming,  at  least  when  it  has  the  happiness 
of  being  well  governed.”  He  goes  on  to  speak 
of  a famous  cook-shop  on  the  river,  where  fish 
of  all  kinds  could  be  had,  besides  other  dainty 
viands,  and  describes  Smithfield  as  a horse  ex- 
change and  market.  He  then  speaks  of  the 
pleasure  resorts  of  the  citizens,  for  horse-racing, 
archery,  tilting,  rojstery  plays,  boar  hunting, 
and  the  like,  with  skating  and  sliding  on  the 
ice. 

The  worthy  monk  had  not  left  all  his  human 
sympathies  behind  him  on  entering  the  cloister, 
and  he  presents  us  with  a view  of  old  London 
in  the  twelfth  century,  possessing  many  of  the 
advantages  and  elements  of  natural  wealth,  by 
which  succeeding  ages  have  abundantly  pro- 
fited. His  account  is  the  more  interesting, 
because  we  have  no  thoroughly  trustworthy 
maps  or  views  of  an  early  date,  or  indeed  until 
the  sixteenth  century.  I am  fortnnate,  how- 
ever, in  being  able  to  place  before  you  an 
interesting  series  of  engravings  of  maps  and 
views  of  old  London  from  the  valuable  collection 
of  Mr.  Grace,  to  whom  my  best  thanks  are  due 
for  his  kindness. 

After  the  sixteenth  centnry,  such  represents- 
tiona  abounded,  and  from  them  we  may  form  a 
tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  appearance  of  London 
under  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  sovereigns.  The 
peculiarities  of  its  position,  and  the  antiquity  of 
its  foundation,  account,  doubtless,  for  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  lines  of  the  great  thoroughfares, 
and  you  will  readily  trace  these  in  our  existing 
streets  of  Bishopsgate  and  Alderagate,  from  north 
to  south  ; and  Holborn  and  the  Strand,  from  east 
to  west. 

London  is  not  all  changed.  The  churches 
of  St.  Paul  and  Westminster  Abbey  are  still 
the  great  landmarks  ; London  Bridge  is  still 
pre-eminent  in  traffic;  the  Tower  is  still  the 
fort  of  London ; and  Westminster  remains  a 
Palace,  although  occupied  by  the  Legislature 
instead  of  by  the  Sovereign.  In  the  arrange- 
ments of  modern  London,  wo  are  still  con- 
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trolled  by  anoiont  onstome,  and  the  linee  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  are,  to  a great  extent,  the 
same  as  in  olden  days. 

Thus  it  happens  that  although  Medijeval 
London  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the 
Great  Fire,  an  amount  of  bietorioal  interest 
clings  to  it,  more  than  to  many  other  cities; 
and  certainly  to  a far  greater  extent  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  grand  schemes  of 
bir  Christopher  Wren  for  a new  London  been 
carried  into  effect.  This  remark  applies,  of 
course,  chiefly  to  the  older  and  central  parts  of 
the  City,  which  were  built  upon  and  settled  when 
bb.  Giles’s  was  a village  “ in  the  Fields,”  and 
Lincoln  s.inn  was  almost  in  the  country. 

The  great  monasteries  of  Grey  Friars,  Blaok 
Friars,  and  Carthusians  had  been  dissolved ; 
the  former  had  become  Christ’s  Hospital,  and 
Me  latter  the  Charterhouse,  founded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Sutton,  whose  good  deed  was  thus 
commemorated  by  a Poor  Scholar 


” Blessed  be  the  memorj. 

Of  good  old  Thomas  Sutton, 

Who  gave  us  lodging,  learning, 

And  who  gave  us  beef  and  mutton." 

Such  foundations  speak  well  for  the  public  spirit 
of  the  age,  as  well  as  for  the  strong  religious 
feeling^  which  is  evidenced  by  Sir  Thomas 
button  a own  prayer,—"  Lord,  Thou  hast  given 
me  a large  and  liberal  estate,  give  me  also  an 
heart  to  make  use  thereof.” 

The  great  commercial  street  of  old  London 
was  Chepe,  now  Cheapside,— Chepe  being  a 
market  by  Saxon  derivation.  The  houses  here 
were  of  the  type  I have  before  described,  as 
characteristic  of  the  time,  with  gables  towards 
the  street.  I may  call  your  attention  to  various 
examples  of  old  houses  in  the  engravings  before 
you,  such  as  the  ancient  timber  liouses  in  the 
btrand , some  houses  in  Chancery.laue,  Sir  Paul 
Pindar  s house,  and  others  shown  in  the  general 
views.  ° 

Most  of  the  houses  included  shops,  which 
were  commonly  external  structures  with  lean-to 
roofs  against  the  front  walls.  " Chepe  ” was  the 
great  centre  of  business,  with  the  best  shops  of 
goldsmiths,  mercers,  and  others.  One  of  the 
tamous  Eleanor  crosses  was  erected  in  it,  opposite 
to  VYood-street,  and  two  conduits  supplied  water 
for  drinking  and  for  domestic  use.  The  eastern, 
or  great  conduit,  was  near  to  the  Poultry,  which 
was  used  as  a market;  and  the  small  conduit 
stood  at  the  western  end,  towards  St.  Panl’s 
Ihe  corn  . market  was  held  in  Cornhill.  The 
Standard  was  placed  close  to  Bow  Church.  It 
had  four  spouts  of  water  running  different  ways. 

c at  the  eastern  extremity 

of  Cbep^”  as  it  is  now,  and  at  the  west 
end  was  St.  Paul’s,  with  numerous  ecclesi- 
astical buildings  clustered  around  it,  and 
the  famous  Paul’s  Cross,  from  the  pulpit  of 
which  Church  dignitaries  preached  many  vary- 
mg  doctnnes,  as  the  teaching  of  the  Papll 
or  the  Reformed  Churches  came  by  turns 
into  prominence  and  power.  As  assemblages 
here  seemed  likely  to  trouble  the  public  peSce 
in  the  post.Reformation  days,  when  theological 
strite  was  only  too  apt  to  give  rise  to  violence, 
the  cross  was  pulled  down  by  order  of  Parlia- 
ment, m 1643.  It  was  then  a covered  and  partly 
enclosed  pulpit,  with  a staircase  leading  to  it 
and  a domical  roof  surmounted  by  a cross.  In 
early  times,  penances  were  performed  here,  as 
in  the  case  of  Jane  Shore. 

Old  St.  Paul’s  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
fire,  not  before  the  western  end  bad  been 
modernised  by  Inigo  Jones,  who  built  here  his 
lamous  Corinthian  portico,  looking  down  on 
Ludgate.  The  old  church  must  have  been  mae- 
nificer.b,  with  a length  of  700  ft.,  and  the  central 
spire  upwards  of  600  ft.  in  height. 

The  spire  had  fallen  before  1666,  bub  I have 
placed  before  you  some  views  of  St.  Paul’s,  both 
as  It  existed  at  the  time  of  its  destruction,  and 
also  as  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  appeared  in 
all  its  original  iledimval  glory. 

There  Beems  to  have  existed  from  the  earliest 
times,  some  sort  of  rendezvoas  for  merchants  and 
traders  where  the  Royal  Exchange  now  stands. 
At  hrst,  these  personages  only  met  at  street 
corners,  or  nnder  the  arcades,  which  were  not 
uncommon  m Medimval  town8,ond  it  was  not  until 
the  sixteenth  century  that  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
erected  a regular  guild  for  the  London  merchants 
thus  giving  another  example  ot  the  publio  spirit 
of  which  I have  before  spoken.  The  work  erected 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  consisted  of  an  open 
central  area,  with  arcades  around,  and  rooms 
over  the  same,  with  shops  at  the  sides,  and  this 
was  the  arrangement  adopted  in  most  buildings 
cl  a similar  nature  abroad. 


There  is  a description  of  the  Exchange  on  an 
old  print,  which  thus  proceeds,  "The  Royal 
Exchange  was  erected  in  1566,  at  the  sole  charge 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  knight,  and  was  burnt 
down  100  years  after,  in  1666.  After  the  fire 
it  was  rebuilt,  most  part  with  stone,  with  sneh 
curions  architecture  that  it  surpasses  all  other 
changes  or  burses.  The  whole  fabric  cost  about 
5,000?.,  one  half  paid  by  the  Chamber  of  London, 
and  the  other  by  the  Company  of  Mercers. 
There  are  160  shops  above,  let  at  20?.  rent  each, 
and  30?.  fine,  and  several  shops  below,  on  every 
side,  and  large  vaults  underneath,  which  yield 
considerable  rente.  The  ground  whereon  it  is 
built,  being  but  171  foot  from  north  to  south,  and 
203  foot  from  east  to  west,  is  very  little  more  than 
three-quarters  of  an  acre,  and,  when  all  let,  pro- 
duces  4,000?.  yearly  rent.”  [What  is  that  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  worth  now  ? and  what  rent 
would  it  produce  ?] 

The  building  was  styled  the  " Byrsa  Lundin- 
ensis,  vulgo,  Royall  Exchange  of  London.”  It 
followed  the  main  lines  of  Sir  Thos.  Gresham’s 
work,  and  had  an  entrance  under  a central 
tower,  with  side  arcade. 

Proceeding  eastward  from  the  Exchange,  and 
crossiug  the  busy  throng  of  persons  proceeding 
southwards  to  London  Bridge,  we  come  to 
the  Tower,  with  surrounding  walls  and  moats. 
The  Tower  is  a good  illustration  of  what  has 
been  previously  said,  as  to  the  gradnal  changes 
of  an  Englishman’s  house  from  a castle  to  a 
dwelling.  At  once  “ a fortress,  a palace,  and  a 
prison,”  it  has  played  an  important  part  in  moat 
of  the  crises  of  English  history,  and  many  a 
proud  noble  has  entered  the  Tower  by  Traitor’s 
Gate,  only  to  leave  it  for  the  scaffold  on  Tower- 
most  interesting  relic  of 
Old  London,  and  has  been  preserved,  and  par- 
tiaHy  restored,  in  rtcent  times,  with  judgment 
and  skill.  The  Tower  was  evidently  a place  of 
great  strength,  before  the  use  and  Improvement 
of  artillery,  and  occupied  almost  the  position  of 
a tete  du  pont  with  reference  to  London  Bridge 
the  only  bridge  of  Old  Loudon.  ' 

Old  London  Bridge  had  an  importance  from 
this  ciroumstance,  beyond  that  of  its  modem 
successor.  It  was  lined  with  shops,  after  the 
custom  of  the  time,— a custom  wliichis  still  exem- 
plified, as  some  of  you  are  awaro,  at  the  Ponte 
Vecchio  at  Florence.  In  London,  the  bridge 
was  defended  on  the  Southwark  side  by  a tar. 
retted  gateway,  the  upper  part  of  which  dis- 
played  the  heads  of  those  who  had  died  by  public 
execution,— a ghastly  introdaotion  to  the  City 
which  was  transferred  to  Temple  Bar  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  The  houses  on  the  bridge 
had  been  mnoh  altered  and  disfigured  before 
their  final  demolition;  but  some  of  the  older 
engravings  show  that  the  earlier  structures  were 
not  devoid  of  architectural  pretensions.  They 
were  nob  at  first  arranged  like  a street,  as  at  the 
Rialto  at  Venice,  but  were  gathered  together, 
so  as  to  form  square  masses,  entirely  isolated, 
with  inner  quadrangles,  and  a passage  through 
the  centre  of  the  latter.  The  quadrangles  were 
lined  with  shops. 

At  the  City  end  of  the  bridge,  the  first  London 
Waterworks  were  constructed  with  wheels  and 
pumps  in  1582.  Until  this  primitive  machinery 
was  erected,  conduits,  and  public  pumps,  and 
oieteras  were  the  only  sources  of  supply  available 
by  the  citizens.  The  narrowness  of  the  arches 
of  the  bridge,  and  the  obstructions  of  its  heavy 
piers,  increased  the  current  in  the  tideway  to 
anoh  an  extent  that  to  "shoot  the  bridge” 
was  a recognised  peril,  so  that  numerous 
accidents  happened,  and  many  suicides  were 
there  committed.  There  was  a chapel  near  the 
centre  of  the  bridge,  of  which  I am  able  to  show 
you  an  illustration.  It  projected  eastwards,  and 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas.  The  remains  of 
It  were  uncovered  when  the  present  London 
Bridge  was  built,  and  a very  beaotiful  series  of 
drawings  were  made  of  both  Old  and  New 
Lo^on  Bridge  by  my  distingniahed  friend,  Mr. 

was  a destructive  fire 
on  Old  London  Bridge  in  1758. 

New  London  Bridge  was  commenced  in  1824 
was  opened  to  the  public  in  1831  by  King 
William  IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide.  It  is  already  so 
far  antiquated  that  it  is  pronounced  insufficient 
for  the  traffic,  and  various  sohemes  have  been  sng. 
gested  in  order  to  increase  the  width  of  the  road- 
way.  As  It  stands,  it  is  a fine  specimen  of  engineer, 
ing  art,  erected  at  a time  before  engineers  came 
to  think  that  they  might  disfigure  our  towns  to 
any  extent,  provided  their  ugly  roofs  and  mis- 
shapen  girders  stand,  and  their  shareholders 
make  profits.  Bridge  building  in  early  days 
was  regarded  as  a work  of  piety,  and  was  carried 


on  by  confraternities,  called  Brethren  of  the 
Bridge.  Hence  the  frequency  of  chapels  on 
bridges,  of  which  many  records  exist. 

From  London  Bridge  to  Westminster  the  river, 
as  yet  little  polluted,  was  lined  with  important 
bnildings,  the  residences  of  the  nobility.  Here 
were  Winchester  House,  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of 
that  see,  with  St.  Saviour’s  Church,  all  on  the 
Surrey  side.  Hard  by,  were  the  Globe  Theatre 
and  the  gardens  for  bnll  and  bear  baiting. 

Immediately  opposite  stood  Fishmongers’  Hall, 
and  after  passing  Dowgate  and  other  wharfs, 
and  the  sanotuary  at  Whitefriars,  we  come  upon 
the  Temple  Gardens  and  buildings  standing  on 
the  verge  of  the  district  saved  from  the  Great 
Fire.  The  Templars’  magnificent  church,  so  well 
known  to  most  of  ns,  is  one  of  our  finest 
reminisoenoes  of  Old  London. 

After  the  Temple  the  present  names  of  the 
streets  serve  to  recall  to  us  the  history  of  the 
past.  Thus,  where  Essex-street  now  is  stood 
the  palace  of  the  famous  Earl  of  Essex,  the 
favourite  and  victim  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Arnn. 
del  House  was  near,  and  old  Somerset  House, 
built  for  the  Protector  Somerset  by  John  of 
Padua.  Closely  adjoining  was  the  Savoy  Palace, 
of  which  the  chapel  still  exists,  and  maintains 
the  rank  of  a royal  chapel. 

We  then  find  Worcester  House,  where  Beau, 
fort-buildings  now  are;  and  Salisbury  House,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Ceoil-street;  Durham 
House,  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  that  see ; 
and  York  House,  belonging  to  the  Archbishop, 
next  follow.  You  may  mark  the  site  of  the  latter 
by  the  water-gate  of  Inigo  Jones,  which  now 
stands,  deserted  and  forloro,  on  dry  land,  oat  off 
from  the  river  by  the  embankment. 

Northumberland  House,  with  a fine  garden, 
was  the  last  great  house  before  reaching  White- 
hall and  Westminster.  It  was  on  tho  site  of  an 
ancient  abbey.  Every  trace  of  it  has  now,  as 
yon  are  aware,  been  removed,  and  the  old  posi- 
tion oan  only  be  recalled  approximately,  for  the 
future,  by  the  name  of  Northnmberland  Avenue, 
given  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  to 
their  new  street  connecting  Charing  Cross  with 
the  Embankment.  It  is  impossible  to  regard 
the  sweeping  away  of  old  landmarks  without 
regret,  but  in  the  case  of  Northumberland 
House  the  old  buildings  had  long  since  been 
destroyed,  and  there  was  nothing  in  their  com- 
paratively modern  successor  of  sufficient  artistic 
value  to  prevail  against  the  urgent  necessity  for 
improving  tbe  main  communications  of  London. 

Where  the  statue  of  King  Charles  is  now 
placed,  tbe  cross  of  Charing  once  stood.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  octagonal  in  plan,  with 
of  eight  statues  in  niches.  No  precise  drawings 
it  exist,  bub  the  restoration  of  the  cross  in  front 
of  tbe  South-Eastern  Railway  Station  was  based, 
as  far  as  possible,  on  the  scanty  data  of  arohmo- 
logists.  Another  Eleanor  Cross  was  situated 
in  Cheapside,  but  it  seems  to  havobeen  destroyed 
or  removed.  It  was  saooeeded  by  Cheapside 
Cross,  which  was  palled  down,  in  Puritan  days, 
nnder  an  order  of  Parliament,  by  Robert  Harlow, 
with  a troop  of  horse  and  two  companies  of  foot 
soldiers.  We  may  judge  from  the  force  em- 
ployed  that  the  work  was  not  popular  with  the 
citizens,  although  it  is  recorded  that  " at  the  fall 
of  the  top  cross,  drums  beat,  trumpets  blew, 
and  multitudes  of  caps  were  thrown  into  the  air, 
and  a great  shout  of  people  with  joy.” 

Returning  from  Cheapside  to  the  river,  I must 
not  omit  to  notice  Baynard’s  Castle,  which  stood 
close  to  the  great  monastery  and  ohnrch  of 
Blaok  Friars,  and  between  the  latter  and  Queen- 
hithe.  Baynard’s  Castle  was  a relic  of  Norman 
architecture, — a rectangular  mass  with  flanking 
turrets.  It  had  royal  reminiscences,  and 
Richard  III.  was  crowned  there.  The  English 
kings  were  well  supplied  with  palaces,  for  with- 
out  reckoning  the  Tower  and  Baynard’s  Castle 
we  find  the  Savoy,  Whitehall,  and  Westminster, 
within  a short  distance  of  each  other.  Near  to 
the  Savoy  was  the  palace  of  Lord  Burleigh, 
afterwards  called  Exeter  House,  and  ultimately 
converted  into  a bazaar  and  menagerie,  under 
the  name  of  Exeter  Change. 

Whitehall  was  not  originally  a royal  palace. 
Under  the  title  of  York  House  it  had  long  been 
the  London  residence  of  the  archbishops  of  the 
Northern  province,  and  so  remained  until  the 
fall  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  when  it  was  seized  by 
his  royal  master.  The  name  was  then  changed 
to  White  Hall,  a title  supposed  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  whiteness  of  some  stone  build- 
ings then  in  progress.  It  was  intended  to  con- 
neot  Whitehall  with  Westminster,  and  to  give  to 
the  whole  range  of  buildings  the  title  of  tho 
" King’s  Palace  at  Westminster.” 
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WeefcmioBter  bad  been  a royal  residence  from 
Norman,  and  even  Saxon,  times,  and  the  walls 
of  Westminster  Hall  are  fall,  as  I mentioned 
before,  of  remains  of  Norman  arcades,  which 
have  been  since  Blled  up. 

At  right  angles  to  the  hall  was  St.  Stephen  a 
Chapel,  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  structures  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It  was 
the  Chapel  Royal  of  the  palace,  and  was  well 
worthy  ofitsname.  Unfortnnately  itis  now  lost 
to  us,  having  been  destroyed  by  the  fire  which 
consamed  the  old  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1834. 

It  had  large  fonr-llght  windows  of  beautifnl 
tracery,  divided  internally  by  niches,  and  there 
was  a wooden  roof.  The  crypt  below  the  ohapel 
not  having  been  wholly  destroyed,  has  been 
restored.  It  is  unusually  lofty  for  a crypt,  and 
had  been  used  originally  for  a chapel.  When 
it  was  decided  to  rebuild  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster, there  was  an  intention  to  restore  this 
building  to  its  original  use  as  the  ohapel  of  the 
palace.  Unfortunately  this  idea  has  never  been 
carried  into  effect,  and  Westminster  is  without 
the  Chapel  Royal,  which  has  always  been  con- 
sklered  a necessary  adjunct  to  a royal  palace. 

The  precincts  of  Westminster  were  entered 
from  Whitehall  by  an  archway,  the  design  of 
which  has  always  been  attributed  to  Holbein.  It 
was  a ourioue  structure,  as  you  will  perceive  from 
the  view  before  you,  with  turrets  flanking  a 
centre  gateway,  the  whole  being  covered  with 
colour  in  the  form  of  tiles  and  earthenware,  after 
a fashion  which  has  in  some  degree  come  again 
into  favour  in  our  own  times.  We  have,  unfor- 
tnnately, no  remains  existing  of  the  old  palace 
at  Westminster,  as  the  fire  swept  away  all  traces 
of  it.  Fortunately  the  Abbey  is  still  our  inhen- 
tance,  and  presents  much  the  same  appearance 
as  of  old,  if  we  deduct  the  towers  of  Sir  C.  Wren, 
and  add  a heterogeneous  assemblage  of  sculp- 
ture, much  of  it  indifferent,  and  nearly  all  of  it 
unsuitable  to  a great  Mediaeval  church. 

In  New  Palace.yard,  the  wool-market  was 
held.  There  was  here  a conduit,  from  which  ran 
wine  on  great  occasions,  such  as  coronations. 
Near  the  angle  of  the  yard  stood  the  clock-tower, 
not  far  from  its  present  graceful  snccessor.  The 
clock  possessed  a great  bell,  which  we  will  hope 
was  nob  craoked,  as  is  the  case  with  unfortunate 
Big  Ben.  , , . n p 

The  buildings  I have  mentioned,  being  all  ot 
importanoe,  were,  for  the  most  part,  solidly  con- 
structed 5 but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  ordi- 
nary houses  of  the  citizens  are  still  built  of  wood  j 
while  wooden  projections,  snob  as  pent-roofs  and 
balconies,  abounded.  Stories  projected  one  be- 
yond another,  nntil  in  narrow  streets  they  almost 
touched.  Picturesque  they  might  be  5 but,  alas, 
how  dangerous  ! and  how  sadly  was  their  danger 
proved ! Close  contact  led  easily  to  infection, 
the  danger  of  which  was  aggravated  by  the 
absence  of  fresh  air  and  ventilation. 

The  Great  Plague  in  1665  plunged  the  city 
into  monmiog.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration 
to  say,  in  Scripture  language,  “ There  was  not  a 
house  where  there  was  not  one  dead,”  for  it  has 
been  reckoned  that  one  in  four  of  the  popula. 
tion  was  carried  off  by  the  disease,  and  70,000 
persons  died.  ..  ri  *. 

Hardly  had  the  plague  ceased,  when  the  Great 
Fire  swept  away  almost  the  whole  of  Medimval 
London.  So  extensive  a destruction  could  hardly 
have  been  possible,  except  under  the  conditions 
of  domestic  architecture  which  I have  attempted 
to  describe  to  you.  ^ 

Evelyn  records  in  his  diary  that  it  commenoea 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  2nd-ot  Septomber, 
1666,  and  continued  for  three  days.  Speaking 
of  the  helpleBBneBB  of  the  people,  ho  Bays,— “The 
conflagration  was  flo  universal,  and  the  people 
BO  astonished,  that  from  the  beginning,  I know 
not  by  what  despondency  or  fate,  they  hardly 
stirred  to  quench  it,  so  that  there  was  nothing 
heard  or  seen  but  crying  out  and  lamentation, 
running  about  like  distracted  creatures.’’ 

'Tbe'xhames  was  covered  with  boats,  con- 
veying to  places  of  safety  families  and  such  of 
their  goods  as  they  could  hastily  save.  The 
flames  became  so  widely  spread  that  none  could 
approach  for  the  heat,  and  the  glare  was  seen  for 
fifty  miles.  Evelyn  returned  to  his  country 
house,  having,  as  he  thought,  seen  the  last  of 
London.  He  writes  in  his  diary,—*'  I returned 
with  a sad  heart  to  my  house,  blessing  and 
adoring  the  mercy  of  God  to  me  and  mine,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  ruin,  were  like  Lot  in  my 
little  Zoar,  safe  and  sound.” 

Well  might  he  suppose  that  the  calamity  was 
irretrievable.  Five-sixths  of  the  City  lay  in 
ashes,  and  the  flames  had  extended  over  a space 
of  a mile  and  a half  in  length,  and  half  “ 


“London  was, 


in  breadth.  As  Evelyn  wrote; 
bat  is  no  more.” 

This  was  in  1666;  what  would  he  have  said 
if  he  could  have  been  told  that  200  years  after- 
wards London  could  be  described,  in  the  language 
of  a recent  writer  in  one  of  our  periodical 
reviews,  as  covering  an  area  of  78,000  acres, 
with  a jurisdiction  over  576  square  miles,  with 
four  millions  of  inhabitants,  increasing  at  the 
' rate  of  75,000  a year  ? 

Such  is  London  now. 


THE  ROMAN  BATHS.* 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  class  under  the 
title  of  “ Pagan  ” architecture  all  styles  previous 
to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  to  assume 
that  the  principles,  moral  or  religious,  under 
which  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek,  or  Roman 
styles  were  founded  were  the  same ; and  that, 
being  Pagan,  they  were  scarcely  fit  for  our  study, 
and  certainly  not  for  our  use.  A little  considera- 
tion, however,  will  show  that,  although  the 
formation  of  a style  may  owe  its  chief  develop- 
ment to  the  impulse  of  religions  feelings,  the 
decoration  only  as  such  is  the  exponent  of  these, 
and  the  construction  depends  almost  entirely  on 
scientific  knowledge.  It  is  true  that  in  some 
measure  the  finest  examples  of  buildings  of 
bygone  styles  have  been  erected  for  religions 
purposes,  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  difficnlb  to 
decide  whether  the  temples  ot  Thebes,  in  Egypt, 
for  instance,  are  to  be  regarded  strictly  as 
temples,  or  whether  they  may  nob  be  the  palaces 
of  the  king,  who  was  in  Egypt  the  spiritnal  as 
well  as  the  temporal  governor.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  as  architects  we  have  first  to  deal  with  the 
aesthetic  and  the  constructional  form  of  these 
buildings,  and  we  may  therefore  dispense  with 
the  religious  element  altogether,  and  consider 
only  whether  for  our  purposes  and  uses,  and  in 
our  climate,  there  are  nob  principles  of  plan,  of 
form,  and  of  construction  in  Roman  buildings, 
and  especially  in  the  Thermae,  which  are  worthy 
of  the  most  careful  study. 

I have  lately  had  occasion  to  visit  a large 
number  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  ohurches  in 
the  City,  the  plane  of  which,  and  the  forms  of  their 
vaults  and  ceilings,  are  based  on  a true  knowledge 
of  Roman  architecture ; and  although  in  their 
decoration  I should  like  to  see  a total  change  of 
principle,  I am  bound  to  confess  that  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  designed,  their 
plans  were  bettor  adapted  in  their  way  than  many 
more  modern  erections,  whilst  the  form  of  their 
vaults  (though  constructed  in  plaster),  is  of 
wonderful  variety  and  mstbetic  excellence.  The 
study  of  true  Roman  architecture  has  generally 
been  discountenanced,  in  consequence  M an 
attempt  to  read  its  principles  through  Greek 
spectacles.  We  are  willing,  even  the  most 
bigoted  Goths  among  us,  to  accord  the  palm  of 
excellence  in  architecture  to  the  Greeks,  but 
Roman  arohiteoture  has  been  generally  con- 
demned  by  the  advocates  of  pure  style.  This 
is,  I think,  a mistake,  for  although  that  exquisite 
refiaeroeut  and  beauty  of  form  and  detail  which 
we  all  admire  in  Greek  work  is  nob  found  in 
Roman,  there  are  other  qualities  which  render 
its  careful  study  even  more  useful  to  us.  _ The 
arch,  the  vault,  and  the  dome  (whether  auo  to 
the  Etrusoans  as  inventors  or  not)  are  first 
worked  out  by  the  Romans  in  all  their  grandeur 
and  magnificence;  and  many  of  the  principles 
supposed  to  have  been  invented  in  the  Middle 
Ages  will  be  found  in  Roman  work  at  the 
beginning  of  our  era.  The  intersecting  vault, 
with  the  concentration  of  its  thrust  at  certain 
points;  the  rib,  and  the  carrying  of  the  springer 
well  within  the  walls  on  a column  or  shaft,  so  as 
to  bring  the  thrust  of  a vault  within  the  walls  ; 
the  redaction  to  a minimum  of  the  thickness  of 
walls  between  piers,  the  piercing  them  with  large 
windows,  and  the  filling-in  of  these  windows 
with  pierced  marble  slabs  forming  a kind  of 
plate  traoery,  are  all  inventions  designed  and 
carried  out  in  Roman  architecture. 

What  is  therefore  most  necessary  to  do  if  we 
wish  rightly  to  appreciate  Roman  architecture  is 
to  discard  for  a moment  the  decorative  forms 
which  have  been  applied  to  it,  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  buildings  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed,  and  in  the  best  way  ; 
whether  the  principles  of  construction  the 
Roman  architects  employed  were  sound;  and 
whether,  apart  from  detail,  there  is  not  m the 
general  design  of  their  work  a grandeur  and 
magnificence  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other 
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nation  or  period.  In  attempting  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  Greek  and  Roman  arohiteoture, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  results  were 
arrived  at  iu  a different  way  ; the  materials  em- 
ployed were  not  similar,  they  were  used  in  a 
different  way  by  people  of  great  dissimilarity  in 
tbeir  oharaoter.  In  the  trabeated  architecture  of 
the  Greeks  stability  was  obtained  by  a due  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  of  weight.  The  adhesion 
of  materials  was  not  neoessary,  and  mortar  was 
not  required  or  used;  the  stone  used  was  of 
large  size,  involving  great  expenditure  of  time  in 
its  quarrying,  in  its  transport,  and  in  its  putting 
together.  It  was  also  an  external  arohiteoture, 
and  the  spaces  covered  over  were  not  of  any 
great  span.  In  Roman  arcuated  construc- 
tion, however,  the  span  of  their  vaults  exceeds 
that  of  the  largest  cathedrals ; the  matenals 
employed  were  of  small  size,  as  tiles,  rubble 
masonry,  and  concrete ; it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  mortar  should  be  of  such  a nature 
that  when  consolidated  the  masses  should  be 
perfectly  homogeneous ; and  last,  and  not  least, 
a new  principle  of  stability  had  to  be  con. 
sidered,  involving  far  greater  risks  and  respon- 
sibility, viz.,  the  resistance  of  thrust  of  an  area 
or  vault.  If  you  will  bear  these  facts  in  mind 
you  will,  I think,  agree  with  me  that  the  two 
styles  most  be  judged  on  their  own  respective 
merits,  and  that  it  is  unwise  to  carp  at  the 
artistic  Bhorfcoomings  of  a nation  which  has 
done  so  much  to  advance  the  scientific  develop, 
ment  of  arohiteoturo,  and  who,  in  their  roads, 
bridges,  and  public  buildings,  were  the  pioneers 
of  the  civilisation  of  the  present  day. 

Coming  now  to  the  immediate  subject  of  my 
paper,  I do  not  purpose  to  enter  into  an  archmo. 
logical  inquiry  on  the  precise  destination  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  Roman  baths.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  me  to  point  out  that  a number  of 
rooms  of  different  sizes  and  heights  had  to  be 
grouped  together  for  particular  purposes;  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  skilful  and  artistic 
way  iu  which  this  was  done,  and  bow  various  are 
the  oombinatioDB  in  the  examples  I am  able  to 
lay  before  you.  I wish  to  point  out  how  the 
masses  of  masonry  are  grouped  together  in  the 
positions  required  for  the  resistance  of  thrust, 
and  how  every  available  space  is  turned  to 
acoount.  It  is  true  that  these  masses  occupy 
more  space  in  proportion  to  voids  than  in  the 
Medieval  or  modern  erections,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  when  left  alone  only  to  the  elements  of 
the  weather  they  have  resisted  destruction  to  the 
present  day.  The  great  hall  of  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian  at  Rome  now  serves  as  the  church  of 
St.  Angelo, and  those  of  Caraoalla  and  the  Temple 
of  Maxentius,  by  the  masses  of  them  wbioh 
remain,  still  bear  witness  to  what  might  have 
been  their  condition  if  they  had  not  .been 
wantonly  destroyed  by  the  hands  of  man.  i 
The  Baths  were  institutions  of  such  great  im. 
portanoe  among  the  Romans  that  under  the 
Roman  emperors  there  were  no  fewer  than  800 
of  them  in  Rome  itself.  The  most  important  of 
these,  the  Thermce,  as  distinguished  from  the  ' 
ordinary  baths,  were  erected  by  the  emperors  as 
much  as  a sign  of  their  wealth  and  power  as 
from  a desire  to  find  favour  with  the  people  by 
gratifying  their  sense  of  luxury  and  magni- 
ficence.  Palladio’s  work  contains  plans  of  many 
of  them,  and  as  in  his  period  their  remains  were  ' 
mnch  more  extensive  than  at  the  present  day,  , 
bis  plans  may  be  taken  as  fair  representations  of 
the  original  designs.  They  are  not  by  any  • 
means  isolated  examples  of  Roman  arohiteoture. 

The  baths  of  the  Romans  (or  at  least  the  i 
Thennes)  are  quite  a different  class  from  those  : 
built  in  Greece  or  now  existing  in  Pompeii.  The  : 
latter  corresponded  more  or  less  to  what  is  ■ 
known  as  the  Turkish  bath  here  in  London,  and  1 
were  erected  simply  for  the  purpose  of  bathing. 
The  Roman  baths  of  Caraoalla,  Diocletian,  and 
others,  would  seem  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
our  clubs,  reading  libraries,  gymnasiams,  and 
museums.  Although  in  the  early  days  of  the 
empire  permission  was  not  given  to  enter  till 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  later  on  they  were 
open  at  all  times,  and  they  became  the  resort  for 
that  opulent  class  of  people  who  preferred  to  live 
on  the  spoils  of  those  they  had  conquered  rather 
than  on  the  gains  of  their  own  labours.  In  addi. 
tion  to  the  opportunities  offered  in  the  great 
halls  for  bathing  in  the  frigidarium,  tepidarium, 
and  calidarium  (the  cold,  tepid,  and  hot  baths), 
the  immense  enclosures  contained  large  open 
spaces  for  gymnastic  and  athletic  performances ; 
the  side  porticos  and  halls  became  resorts  for 
those  who  wished  to  hear  poems  or  declamations 
by  the  poets  and  writers  of  the  age,  taking 
the  clace  of  the  reading  and  lecture 
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rooma  of  onr  day.  This  will  enable  you  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  problem  which  was 
set  before  the  Homan  architects, — to  combine  a 
series  of  balls  and  rooms  of  different  sizes 
and  heights,  so  that  all  should  be  in  easy 
communication  one  with  another,  whilst  re- 
ceiving that  light,  and  in  some  cases  that 
warmth,  which  was  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  building.  It  would  seem  also,  from  the 
fact  of  the  discovery  of  the  Hercules  and  other 
celebrated  statues  on  the  sites  of  these  baths, 
that  these  halls  were  to  some  extent  museums, 
not  as  we  understand  them  in  the  present  day, 
oolleotions  of  artistic  objeolx  all  huddled  together 
in  small  rooms,  but  placed  decoratively  to  com- 
plete  the  furnishing  of  the  building,  if  I might  so 
term  it.  How  far  the  Homan  architect  snooeeded 
in  solving  the  problem,  I have  now  to  lay  before 
you,  aud  although  it  is  scarcely  likely  that 
buildings  of  a similar  class  will  ever  be  required 
again,  there  are  grand  features  of  disposition  in 
their  plans  which  every  student  ought  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with,  in  order  to  extend  the 
scope  of  his  mind  and  facilitate  his  dealing  with 
similar  groupings  where  occasionally  required  in 
the  distribution  of  rooms  and  halls  in  town.halls, 
exchanges,  libraries,  and  other  public  buildings. 

I may  here  remind  you  that  the  plan  of  Sb. 
George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  one  of  the  most  oele- 
brated  buildings  of  this  century,  designed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Elmes,  was  based  on  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  central  hall  of  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian.  I shall  also  have  to  direct  your 
attention  to  another  and  perhaps  the  chief 
element  in  these  baths,  and  that  is  the  moans  by 
which  these  grand  halls  were  vaulted  over.  It 
is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  you  that 
the  leading  pi-oblem  which  has  led  to  the  develop, 
meat  of  all  true  styles  has  been  in  the  covering, 
in  of  their  monumental  buildings.  The  position 
of  walls  and  oolnmns  in  the  trabeated  styles  of 
Egypt  and  Greece  gave  rise  to  the  several  pro* 
portions  of  those  features,  the  relation  of  their 
thicknesses  in  the  case  of  walls,  and  diameter  in 
the  case  of  columns,  all  these  being  based  npon 
the  strength  required  to  support  crushing  weight. 
The  long  parallel  walla  of  Assyrian  and  Saseaniaii 
temples  were  dictated  by  the  necessity  of 
supporting  a oontinnous  vault,  and  the  position 
and  size  of  the  piers,  columns,  and  other  supports 
of  Homan  architecture  were  fixed  by  the  respeo. 
tive  weights  of  their  groined  vaults  to  resist  the 
thrust  spread  over  or  concentrated  on  the  several 
points  of  support. 

In  later  times  the  pointed  rib  and  intermediate 
web,  and  the  working  out  of  these  features,  gave 
that  immense  impetus  to  the  development  of 
Gothic  arohiteotnre  which  we  find  in  the  work 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  although  the  principles 
of  design  of  the  Homan  and  Pointed  styles  vary 
in  many  other  points,  still  it  will  be  found  that 
the  chief  difference  lies  moreiu  the  invention  of 
the  rib  as  an  accentuated  feature  than  to  any 
predilection  for  a pointed  over  a ciroular.beaded 
opening.  As  the  wagon-headed,  or  barrel, 
vault,  with  its  intersections  and  groins,  and  the 
dome  and  its  pendentives  form  the  chief  and 
leading  principles  of  Roman  architecture,  so 
the  accentuated  rib,  with  its  secondary  filling, 
in,  the  web,  constitutes  that  of  Gothic  arohitec- 
ture,  and,  if  I can  get  you  rightly  to  understand 
this,  you  will  then  see  the  important  position 
which  a proper-  knowledge  of  the  Roman  and 
Gothic  principles  of  vaulting  should  take  in  your 
studies.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I ventured 
some  time  ago  to  take  exception  to  some  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Sharpe,*  in  which  he  described  the 
dome  of  Sta.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  as  a 
Medimval  dome,  and  I shall  take  the  oppor- 
uniby  of  returning  to  this  subject  later  on. 

The  Baths  of  Caraoalla  were  situated  on  the 
Aventine  Hill,  on  an  elevated  platform,  part  of 
which  was  artificial.  They  covered  an  area  of 
65,288  square  yards,  including  the  gardens, 
exercise  grounds,  and  porticos  with  which  the 
main  block  of  the  Thermce  is  surrounded.  The 
principal  front  overlooked  the  Appian  Way,  and 
consisted  of  two  floors  of  private  baths  each 
preceded  by  a small  room  for  undressing  in,  and 
entered  from  a corridor  which  ran  along  the  whole 
front,  and  constituted  the  principal  feature  in  the 
design.  At  regular  intervals  in  this  front  were 
four  staircases  which  led  to  the  main  platform 
OB  which  the  Thermae  were  placed.  The  plat- 
form  was  surrounded  by  halls  and  porticos,  and 
on  the  further  side  from  the  entrance  were  placed 
reservoirs  of  water  supplied  by  one  of  the  great 
aqueducts  which  cross  the  Campagna.  In  front 
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of  these  reservoirs  was  a grand  stand  (if  one  may 
so  term  it),  of  stone  steps,  from  which  the 
people  witnessed  the  gymnastio  exercises  which 
took  place  in  the  open  space  behind  the  Thermes. 
The  rest  of  the  grounds  were  laid  out  with 
promenades  planted  with  trees  and  decorated 
with  marble  statues,  fountains,  and  seats.  The 
central  or  main  block,  probably  the  only  portion 
which  was  erected  by  Caraoalla,  A.D.  211-217 
(the  outer  porticos  aud  accessorial  buildings 
having  been  executed  by  his  successors  Helioga- 
balus  and  Alexander  Severus,  A.D.  218-235),  was 
entered  by  several  doors  on  the  north-east  and 
west  sides,  and  through  open  porticos  on  the 
south,  all  the  halls  and  courts  forming  part  of 
the  frigidariwn  or  cold  hatha  being  on  the  north 
side,  those  appertaining  to  the  calidarium  or  hot 
baths  being  on  the  south,  and  the  tepidarium  or 
tepid  baths  between  the  two.  On  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  block  are  large 
open  courts  with  peristyles  round,  and  various 
halls,  which  served  ns  leoture-rooma  where 
recitations  aud  readings  were  given  by  the  poets, 
philosophers,  and  historians  of  the  age.  The 
whole  block  measured  720  ft.  by  375  ft.,  and  is 
said  to  have  contained  no  fewer  than  1,600 
marble  chairs  for  the  bathers.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  baths  was  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  frigidarium,  and  the  vestibules  on  either 
side  have  smaller  rooms  for  undressing  in,  for 
anointing  with  oil,  and  other  processes.  The 
frigidarium  is  a large  swimming-bath  open  to 
the  sky;  beyond  lies  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant hall  of  the  building,  viz.,  the  tepidarium  ; 

, here  the  baths  are  placed  on  either  side  of 
the  hall  in  huge  niches  situated  between  the 
buttresses  of  this  great  ball.  From  the  centre 
of  the  tepidarium  a spacious  corridor  with  baths 
on  each  side  led  to  the  calidarium,  which  is 
furnished  with  seats  all  round  and  a circular 
bath  in  the  centre.  Thence  the  bathers  passed 
to  smaller  halls  with  tepid  and  othor  baths,  the 
offices  or  service  rooms  for  all  these  baths  being 
in  close  proximity.  The  halls  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  main  block  and  surround, 
ing  the  peristyl°s  were  destined  for  the  use  of 
the  literati  of  the  age,  whose  works  were  obiefly 
made  known  to  the  public  by  recitations.  Here 
also  may  have  been  placed  the  libraries  for 
papyri  rolls  and  MSS.  The  central  block,  I 
have  remarked,  was  surrounded  by  promenades, 
gardens,  and  exercise  grounds.  Outside  these, 
and  forming  the  enolosurea,  were  other  halls, 
which  were  set  apart  for  gymnastic  exercises 
under  cover;  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  area 
on  either  side  of  what  I have  called  the  "grand 
stand  ” were  rooms  with  baths,  &c.,  destined  for 
the  use  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  gymnastic 
exercises  in  the  arena.  Such  was  the  destination, 
BO  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  determine,  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  Thermce.  In  all  the  other 
imperial  establishments  the  arrangements  were 
similar ; in  some,  such  as  those  of  Titus  and 
Diocletian,  the  calidarium  is  a barrel-vaulted 
hail,  but  more  enclosed  than  the  iegiidarium, 
though  still  placed  on  the  south  side  so  as  to 
derive  a portion  of  its  warmth  from  the  hot  rays 
of  an  Italian  sun, 

I now  come  to  the  elevations  and  sections  of 
the  building,  and  here  I have  to  draw  a disbinc- 
tion  between  architectural  lines  given  by  the 
construction  and  their  decoration,  Blouot  and 
others  inform  us  that  the  walls  were  lined  with 
marble  slabs,  with  detached  marble  columns  up 
to  the  springing  of  the  arches,  and  above  that 
the  walls  and  vaults  were  decorated  with  paint- 
ings on  stucco-grounds,  or  with  panels  in  stuoco 
inlaid  with  mosaics,  the  floors  being  paved  with 
mosaics  similar  to  those  of  which  we  have  now 
some  examples  in  the  British  Mnseum.  The 
distinction  I wish  to  draw  is  this : the  construo- 
tion  of  the  walls,  the  forms  of  the  vaults  and 
their  penetrations,  the  niches  and  openings,  are 
Homan ; the  decoration  is  in  a certain  sense 
Greek,  was  probably  executed  by  Greek  artists, 
and  was  suggested  by  the  orders  and  other 
features  of  Greek  architecture.  It  is  to  the 
former  more  particularly  that  I desire  to  draw 
your  attention.  Splendid  materials,  magnifioence 
and  richness,  and  fine  proportions  suggested  by 
the  simpler  forms  of  the  Roman  structure,  go  far 
to  overcome  one’s  dislike  to  the  appliqui  cha. 
raoter  of  the  decoration;  all  that,  however,  may 
be  stripped  off  in  your  imagination  as  it  is  now 
in  the  aotnal  ruins.  The  splendid  shell  of  true 
Homan  architecture  still  remains  for  your  study 
and  admiration.  I propose,  therefore,  to  treat 
only  of  the  construction  and  arohitectnral  dispo- 
sition  of  this  shell ; its  decoration  is  a question 
of  detail. 

The  first  feature  to  which  I have  to  direct 


your  attention  is  the  intersected  barrel-vault  of 
the  great  central  hall  or  tepidarium.  In  the 
smaller  examples  of  this  feature  it  is  probable 
that  a oontinnous  centering  was  formed,  which 
was  shifted  on  as  the  work  proceeded.  In  the 
great  halls,  however  (80  ft.  in  span),  the  cost 
of  centering  would  have  been  considerable,  and  it 
wonld  Bcai'cely  have  been  safe,  however  excel- 
lent the  consiatenoe  of  the  mortar,  to  have 
trusted  to  such  large  masses  of  concrete  without 
any  other  bond.  The  researches  of  MM.  Bloa6t, 
Choiay,  and  Viollet-le-Duo  have  shown  ua  that 
in  the  interior  of  these  huge  masses  was  a 
skeleton  or  framework  of  ribs  and  longitudinal 
ties,  the  spaces  between  being  filled  in  after- 
wards with  concrete.  In  the  " Dictionnaire 
Raisonne”  M.  Viollet-le-Dno  gives  a diagram 
showing  how  these  ribs  and  the  filling-in  were 
formed.  Wooden  centres  were  placed  at  certain 
distances  apart  and  boarded  over;  on  these  were 
laid  a shell  of  flat  bricks  or  tiles  measuring  about 
20  in.  square,  which  formed  the  under-surface 
of  the  vault ; then  ribs  of  the  same  tiles  on  edge 
were  formed  over  the  centering,  with  longitudinal 
ties  at  intervals  from  rib  to  rib  and  built  in 
with  them.  It  remained  only  to  fill  in  the  inter- 
vals with  concrete  formed  of  mortar,  pumice 
stone,  tnfa,  and  other  light  materials,  which 
rested  on  the  tile  shell  and  kept  it  from  buckling 
or  twisting.  When  the  vault  was  auffioiently 
consolidated  the  centering  could  be  shifted 
on  and  made  use  of  again.  This  was 
the  simplest  form  of  vault;  in  the  tepidariumf 
however,  the  barrel. vault  is  interseoted  by  three 
other  barrel-vaults,  oonoentrating  the  thrust  on 
eight  piers,  and  the  groiu  or  line  of  intersection 
became  a very  important  constructional  feature, 
— so  much  BO,  that  a special  centering  had  to  be 
formed.  The  principles  of  formation,  however, 
were  the  same,  except  that  under  each  rib  a 
small  triangular  space  bad  to  be  filled  in  with 
concrete  on  the  tile  shell  before  the  rib  was 
built ; and  to  tie  them  in  and  give  the  form, 
certain  tiles  had  to  be  cut  to  shape.  When  the 
diameter  of  the  iuterseotiog  vault  was  much  less 
than  that  of  the  main  vault,  much  difficulty 
must  have  been  experienced  in  the  formation  of 
the  centering,  because  of  the  double  curvature 
of  the  rib,  and  the  invention  of  the  Gothic  rib 
accentuating  and  prescribing  the  form  of  the  web 
between  was  one  of  those  grand  and  happy  dis. 
coveries  which,  as  I have  before  observed,  gave 
the  great  impetus  to  the  development  of  Gothic 
arohitectnre.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotte  i 
that  to  it  was  sacrificed  what  will  always  con- 
stitute the  great  beauty  of  the  Roman  vaults, 
viz.,  the  subserviency  of  the  vieaeis  of  construc- 
tion to  the  end  of  simplicity  and  grandeur  of 
form. 

The  Romans  considered  simplioity  of  form  as 
the  leading  requirement,  whether  in  barrel- 
vaulted,  segmental-vaul  ted,  or  domical  structures. 
The  continuous  web  of  a barrel-vault  intersected 
by  similarly.sbaped  vaults,  and  the  spherical 
form  of  ihe  dome,  were  forms  familiar  to  them 
in  nature,  in  caves  and  in  the  firmament, — 
which  to  them,  though  not  tangible,  was  of  actual 
existence;  the  accentuated  lines  of  a quadri- 
lateral vault,  with  its  four  independent  ribs  of 
no  definite  form,  wonld  have  appeared  strange  to 
them  and  malformed  had  they  seen  it.  I do  not 
wish  to  depreciate  the  development  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  no  one  admires  more  than  I do 
the  majestic  nave  of  Amiens,  or  the  choir  of 
Beauvais  ; bnt  I do  contend  that  in  the  great 
central  halls  of  the  Romans  we  have  elementary 
forms  which,  when  decorated  with  appropriate 
ornament,  are  far  grander  and  simpler  than  any 
ribbed  vault  can  be.  The  finest  halls  whioh 
have  ever  been  erected  by  the  hand  of  man  are 
found  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  and  Caraoalla, 
the  Temple  of  Maxentius,  and  the  Pantheon, — 
all  in  Rome, — and  the  Church  of  Sta.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople,  perfect  in  their  forms  and  in 
their  proportions.* 


Tall  of  a Spire  in  Glasgow.— On  the 

14th  inst.  a serious  disaster  happened  to 
the  Established  Church  in  course  of  erection  at 
Kelvinside-avenue,  a little  to  the  north-west  of 
the  city.  At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  build- 
ing there  is  a tower  90  ft.  in  height,  and  a spire 
which  is  to  be  carried  up  to  a farther  height  of 
60  ft.,  is  being  built.  Towards  noon  the  work- 
men  were  compelled  by  the  violence  of  the  wind 
to  cease  operations.  The  scaffolding  at  length 
fell,  bringing  with  it  about  9 ft.  of  the  steeple. 
No  one  was  injured. 


• Remainder  in  our  next, 
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upper  walls  fell  in.  There  were  here  no  signs 
of  the  walla  having  been  lined  with  brazen; 
plates;  it  is,  besides, less  sumptnous,  and  seems 
older  than  the  Treasury  of  Atreus.  In  the 
Aoropolis  Dr.  Sohliemann  had  entirely  cleared 
the  famous  Lions’  Gate,  which  he  went  on  to 
describe,  discaesing  also  the  old  question  of  the 
symbolism  of  the  lions  surmounting  the  gate, 
way,  and  of  the  altar  surmounted  by  a column, 
on  either  side  of  which  rest  the  fore  paws  of  one 
of  the  two  lions.  One  theory  was  that  the 
column  related  to  the  solar  worship  of  the 
Persians;  another,  that  the  altar  is  a fire  altar, 
guarded  by  the  lions ; a third,  that  we  have  here 
a representation  of  Apollo  Agyieus.  Dr. 
Sohliemann  himself  was  of  this  last  opinion, 
which,  he  thought,  was  borne  out  by  the  Phrygian  j 

r\t  ♦'lio  ^V..^  . 


Plan  of  Jive  Tombs  in  the  Circular  Enclosure,  and  Foundations  of  Agamemnon’ s Palace. 


1.  Tbe  Lions’  Gate. 

2.  Guard  Chamber. 

3.  Double  circular  arrangement  of  Slab* 

4.  FoundatioDB  of  Palace, 


6,  5,  5.  Crosa-walls  between  onteide  TV all, 

0,  0.  Cyclopean  Dome  enclosing  the  Fire  Tombs. 
a,  a,  o.  The  Five  Tombs. 

CW.  Old  Cyclopean  Walls  of  Citadel. 


THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  MYCEN^. 


I.N  a letter  dated  from  “The  Treasury  of  Atreus, 
Mykente,  Dr.  Phene  sends  us  the  accompanying 
plan  of  the  recent  excavations  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  of  Agamemnon’s  Palace,  on  the  lower 
citadel.  Dr.  Sohliemann,  he  says,  gave  him 
every  assistance.  Dr.  Phene  reports  the  labour 
to  have  been  immense,  as  tbe  vast  heap  of  debris 
beneath  the  walls,  shown  in  the  plan,  attests. 
The  circular  enclosure,  with  an  opening  to  the 
north,  is  the  space  in  which  the  five  tombs  were 
discovered,  with  the  numerous  articles  of  treasure 
overlying  tbe  buried  and  cremated  persons. 
The  part  marked  6,  6,  is  described  as  a domed 
Cyclopean  wall  (?),  enclosing  the  space  oocnpied 
by  the  tombs,  where  the  rook  was  deficient.  The 
place  appears  to  have  been,  as  Dr.  Sohliemann 
properly  describes  it,  a palatial  residence  rather 
than  an  acropolis,  as  Sophocles  designates  it 
Au/xa,  and  Aristotle  implies  that  it  was  used  as 
a residence  because  the  lower  part  of  the  Argolio 
plain  was  marshy,  and,  consequently,  unhealthy. 
Tbe  city  was  spread  around  on  the  adjoining 
slopes,  remains  of  it  still  existing.  The  part 
figured  1 is  the  well-known  “ Gate  of  the  Lions,” 
The  excavation  of  the  domed  chamber,  popu- 
larly described  as  Clytemnestra’s,  was  super, 
intended  by  Mrs.  Schliemann,  and  the  quantity 
of  debris  there  also  attests  an  immense  amount 
of  labour  in  the  cause  of  science. 


At  a crowded  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti, 
quaries,  Burlington  House,  on  the  22Dd  inst., 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Oovry,  president,  in  the  chair, 
Dr.  Sohliemann  read  a deeply-interesting 
paper  descriptive  of  bis  recent  discoveries  at 
Mycenm,  the  walls  and  tables  being  covered 
with  illustrative  photographs.  After  stating  his 
reasons  for  having  always  understood  Pausanias 
in  the  sense  that  the  five  tombs  were  in  the  Aero, 
polls,  citing  for  the  fact  that  such  was  his  opinion 
in  1869,  his  work,  “ Ithaque,  le  Peloponn&se,  et 
Troie”  o'?!  t**- 


’ (P-  97),  Dr.  Sohliemann  said  that  on  the 
strength  of  it  be,  three  years  ago,  sank  thirty- 
four  shafts  in  different  parts  of  the  Aoropolis  to 
probe  the  ground,  and  find  the  spots  where  he 
would  have  to  excavate  for  the  tombs.  In  twenty- 
eight  he  found  nothing,  but  the  other  six,  which 
he  sank  in  the  first  waetern  and  south-western 
terrace,  gave  encouraging  results,  and  partion.  wniio  i 


he  there  strike  two  Cyclopean  house-walls,  but 
he  found  also  there  a number  of  female  idols  and 
small  cows  in  terra  cotta.  He,  therefore,  began 
extensive  diggings  here,  but  met  with  serious 
hindrances,  and  only  at  the  end  of  last  July  did 
he  find  it  possible  to  carry  out  his  plans,  when  he 
gradually  increased  the  number  of  his  workmen 
to  125,  which  for  four  months  had  been  the 
average.  He  ordered  the  workmen  near  the 
Lions’  Gate  to  open  a passage  into  tbe  Acropolis, 
which,  when  the  citadel  was  taken,  had  been 
blocked  np  by  the  huge  stones  hurled  by  the 
Myceneeans  at  the  besiegers  and  by  the  ruins  of 
houses  wbiohbad  been  washed  down  from  the  top 
of  the  Aoropolis,  producing  a heap  of  much 
higher  than  the  gate  itself.  A much  larger  gang 
dug  40  ft.  from  the  gate  a trench  113  ft.  square. 
A third  party  of  workmen  dog  a trench  on  the 
sonth  side  of  the  Treasury  in  the  lower  city  near 
the  Lions’  Gate,  in  search  of  the  entrance.  This 
Treasury,  like  that  of  Atreus,  was  to  turn  out 
subterranean.  But  either  by  accident,  as  some 
of  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  Argolid  say,  or  by  the 
sacrilegions  hands  of  Vely  Pasha,  son  of  the 
notorious  AH  Pasha,  who  is  said  by  others  to 
have  tried  to  force  an  entrance  this  way,  the 
upper  part  of  the  dome-like  vault  has  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  stones  had  fallen  into  the  in- 
terior building,  which  bad  by  degrees  been 
almost  filled  with  the  rubbish.  The  examination 
of  this  Treasury,  under  Mrs.  Sohliemann,  had 
been  one  of  the  most  difficult  they  had  ever  made, 
partly  from  the  nature  of  the  terrain,  and 
partly  from  the  obstructiveneas  of  tbe  dele- 
gate  of  the  Greek  Government,  under  whose 
Argus  • eye  all  the  excavations  were  eon- 
ducted.  Hence  they  succeeded  only  in  clearing 
out  the  passage  of  the  entrance  to  the  central 
part  of  this  Treasury.  The  door  has  the  enormous 
height  of  18  ft.  5 in.,  and  is  8 ft.  4 in.  broad. 
On  the  threshold,  which  consists  of  a hard 
breccia,  and  which  is  2 ft.  5 in.  broad,  was  found 
a very  thin  round  plate  of  gold.  In  the  entrance 
also  was  one  of  the  4 ft.  3 in.  high  long-fluted 
semi-columns  of  calcareous  stone;  one  of  a pair 
which  once  stood  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
entrance.  There  was  also  a large  fragment  of 
a frieze  of  blue  marble  with  an  ornamentation  of 
circles  and  rows  of  wedged-like  signs  in  form  of 
fish-spines ; further,  an  almost  entire  frieze  of 
white  marble,  with  an  ornamentation  of  beautiful 
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descent  of  the  Pelopidm,  Tbe  lion-cult  of  the 
Phrygians  was  well  known.  Besides,  among  the 
jewels  found  in  the  tombs,  of  which  he  was  to 
speak  afterwards,  and  especially  in  the  first 
tomb,  this  religious  lion  symbolism  reappeared. 
On  two  of  the  repouss^  gold  plates  there  found 
was  seen  a lion  sacrificing  a stag  to  Hera 
(SoCnrig,  who  was  represented  by  a large  cow’s 
head,  with  open  jaws,  just  in  the  act  of  devouring 
the  saorifioe.  On  entering  the  Lions’  Gate  were 
seemingly  the  anoient  dwellings  of  the  door- 
keepers, of  whom  some  account  was  given. 
Further  on,  as  at  Troy,  was  quadrangular 
Cyclopean  masonry,  marking  the  site  of  a second 
gate  of  wood.  Still  further  on  were  two  small  , 
Cyclopean  water-conduits;  to  the  right  of  the  j 
entrance-passage  were  two  Cyclopean  cisterns,  i 
A little  further  on  came  to  light  that  large  } 
double  parallel  circle  of  closely-jointed,  slanting 
slabs,  which  had  become  so  famous  during  the 
last  three  months.  Only  about  one-half  of  it 
rests  on  the  rock,  the  other  half  rests  on  a 12  ft. 
high  Cyclopean  wall,  which  has  been  expressly 
built  to  support  it  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Acropolis.  The  double  oirole  bad  been  originally 
covered  with  cross  slabs,  of  which  six  are  still  in 
situ.  Inside  the  doable  slabs  was,  first,  a layer  of 
stones,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  tbe  slabs  in 
their  position.  The  remaining  space  was  filled 
np  with  pure  earth  mixed  with  long,  thin  cockles, 
in  the  places  where  the  original coveringremaina 
in  its  position,  or  with  d4bris  of  houses  mixed 
with  oountlesB  fragments  of  archaic  pottery 
wherever  the  covering  was  missing.  This  cir- 
cumstance  could  leave  no  doubt  that  the  cross 
slabs  were  removed  long  before  the  capture  of 
Myoenjo  by  the  Argives  (B.C.  468).  The 
entrance  to  the  double  circle  was  from  the  north 
side.  In  the  western  half  of  the  circle  Dr. 
Schliemann  discovered  three  rows  of  tomb  etelco, 
nine  in  all,  made  of  calcareous  stone.  All  stood 
upright;  four  only  which  faced  the  west  had 
sculptures  in  relief.  One  stela,  precisely  that 
beneath  which  was  found  tbe  body  with  the 
golden  plates  representing  tbe  lion  sacrificing 
the  stag  to  Hera  (3ouivtg,  represents  a hnntiog 
scene.  The  two  next  sculptured  sepulchral 
slabs  represent  each  a battle  scene.  Details  of 
these  scenes  were  given,  as  well  as  of 
those  presented  by  the  other  sculptured  tombs, 
of  which  Dr.  Schliemann’s  letters  have  already 
given  some  account.  The  Myoen®  slabs,  he 
pid,  were  unique  of  their  kind.  The  manner 
in  which  they  fill  up  the  spaoes  not  covered  by 
men  and  animals  with  a variety  of  beautiful 
spiral  ornaments  reminds  ns  of  the  principles  of 
the  painting  on  the  so-oalled  Orientalising  vases. 
But  in  the  Myc6n®an  sculptures  nowhere  do  we 
see  a representation  of  plants,  so  characteristic 
of  anoient  Greek  ornamentation  of  this  class. 
The  whole  is  rather  linear  ornamentation,  re- 
presenting the  forms  of  the  bas-relief.  Hereby 
we  have  an  interesting  reference  to  the  epoch 
in  Greek  art  preceding  tbe  time  when  that 
art  was  determined  by  Oriental  influences,  an 
epoch  which  may  approximately  be  said 
to  reach  far  back  into  the  Second  Millennium 
(B.C).  Dr.  Sohliemann  knew  of  no  example  in 
history  of  an  acropolis  having  served  as  a burial- 
place  save  tbe  small  building  of  the  Caryatides 
m the  Athenian  Aoropolis,  the  traditional  sepul- 
ohre  of  Ceorops,  first  king  of  Athens.  But  we 
now  knew  with  certainty  that  Cecrops  is  nothing 
else  than  Kacyapa,  the  sun-god,  so  that  the  story 
of  Cecrops  having  been  buried  in  the  Aoropolis 
is  a pure  myth.  But  here  in  the  Aoropolis  of 
Myoen®  the  tombs  are  no  mjtb,  but  a reality. 
The  paper  then  discussed  the  question, — who 
were  these  great  personages  entombed  here,  and 
what  were  the  services  rendered  by  them  to 
Mycen®  which  deserved  such  splendid  funereal 
honours.  It  was  argued  at  length  that  the  in- 
habitants of  these  tombs  could  be  none  other 
than  the  very  persons  spoken  of  in  the  extract 
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Dr.  Sohliemann  had  cited  at  the  outset  from 
Fausauias,  in  spite  of  the  certainty  that  the  tra. 
veller  of  the  Antonine  age  could  never  have  seen 
the  tombs,  which  were  then  covered  by  a 10  ft. 
thick  layer  of  prehistoric  rubbish.  No  ancient 
writer  mentioned  that  Myoenm  was  rebuilt  after 
B.C.  468,  and  Strabo  even  said  that  the  site  had 
remained  uninhabited  ever  since  its  capture ; 
but  facts  proved  that  the  city  had  been  rebuilt 
about  B.C.  400,  and  again  about  B.C.  200.  Dr. 
Sohliemann  then  proceeded  to  state  the  details 
already  published  in  the  Times  from  his  pen  of 
what  he  had  found  below  the  ruins  of  the 
Hellenic  city. 

Some  excellent  addresses  were  afterwards 
made,  notably  by  Lord  Honghton  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone.  Mr.  John  Evans,  Mr.  C.  K.  Watson 
(secretary),  Professor  Sidney  Colvin,  and  Mr. 
Watkiss  Lloyd  were  amongst  the  speakers. 


.THE  “BANQUE  DE  BELGIQUE” 
BRUSSELS. 

THE  CENTRAL  UOULEVARD. 

In  a recent  number  we  gave  some  particulars 
of  the  new  Boulevard  Centrale  in  Brussels,  and  of 
the  premiums  which  were  offered  by  the  Board 
of  Works  there  for  the  best  fa9ade8  in  the  style 
of  the  Flemish  Renaissance.*  On  that  occasion 
we  illustrated  the  elevation  to  which  the  second 
premium  had  been  awarded,  and  we  now  give, 
according  to  promise,  a view  of  the  Banque  de 
Belgique,  which  received  the  first  premium.  The 
facade  is  symmetrical,  of  good  proportions,  and 
exhibits  considerable  elegance.  Its  architect  is 
M.  Beyart,  who  has  supervised  the  execution  of 
his  design  in  its  smallest  details.  The  building 
belongs,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the  Banqne  de 
Belgique,  the  same  institution  which  by  the  great 
robbery  of  T’Kint  de  Roodenbeke  (at  present  still 
awaiting  his  trial),  and  other  manipulations  and 
speculations  which  have  yet  to  be  submitted  to 
judicial  investigation,  has  been  brought  to  a point 
when  a liquidation  seems  hardly  avoidable.  Sic 
transit  gloria  viundi ! The  fa9ade  alone  has  cost 
more  than  3,200i. 


MORGAN  HOSPITAL,  DUNDEE. 

Dundee  has  reason  to  thank  the  persisteuc 
of  one  or  two  of  its  citizens  for  the  posset 
sion  of  what  ought  to  be  a very  valuable  educe 
tional  institution— the  Morgan  Hospital.  Th 
circumstances  attending  its  establishment  ar 
curious,  and  involve  considerations  of  some  im 
portance.  Mr.  John  Morgan,  whose  name  i 
bears,  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of  Angus! 
1850.  On  the  death  of  his  sister,  on  the  15th  o 
January,  1848,  certain  writings  were  found  ii 
her  repositories  executed  by  her  brother  con 
tainiog  some  personal  bequests  of  small  amount 
and  declariog  it  to  be  his  wish  that  the  bulk  o 
his  fortune  should  be  employed  to  establish  ii 
Dundee,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  an  institulio] 
for  the  education  of  boys  on  the  model  of  Heriot’ 
Hospital  in  Edinburgh.  Previously  to  the  deat] 
of  hi8  Bister,  Mr,  Morgan  had  fallen  into  a stat' 
of  mental  imbecility,  and  a curator  Unis  wa 
appointed  by  the  Court  of  Session  to  take  th( 
management  of  his  affairs.  The  writings  allude( 
to  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  curator.  Having 
learned  their  import,  the  magistrates  and  towi 
council  of  Dundee  were  naturally  desirous  o 
ascertaining  their  validity  as  testamentary  deeds 
It  was  known  that  Mr.  Morgan  had  left  a largt 
fortune.  Various  parties  came  forward  olaimini 
to  be  “ nearest  of  kin”  to  the  deceased,  and  i 
soon  became  evident  that  their  conflictine 
olaims  would  not  be  settled  without  the  inter 
yentiou  of  judicial  authority.  In  the  firs 
instance,  he  had  determined  to  be  the  foundei 
ot  a lamily.  His  fortune  was  to  accumulate  til 
it  reached  the  sum  of  one  million  sterling,  anc 
then  It  was  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  o1 
lands  m the  counties  of  Forfar  or  the  Lothians 
Ihe  estates  were  to  be  atriotly  entailed.  Th( 
heir  on  possession  was  to  assume  the  name  o 
John  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Morgan  actually  selectee 
a gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  on  whose 
descendants  this  plden  shower  was  destined  tc 
'vill,  however,  was  most  carefully 
obliterated  by  Mr.  Morgan,  so  much  so  that  it  i 
difficult  to  decipher  its  contents,  and  by  a writine 
subjoined  to  it  he  speedily  annuls  all  it£ 
provisions.  By  this  writing,  dated  the  lObh  oi 
October,  1842,  he  declared  his  “ wish  to  eatablish 
in  the  town  of  Dundee  and  shire  of  Forfar  ar 
hospital,  strictly  in  size,  the  management  of  tht 


* See  pp,  2Ui,  26{ 


interior  of  said  hospital  in  every  way  as  Heriot’s 
Hospital  in  Edinburgh  is  conduoted.”  On  reflec* 
tion,  he  got  to  think  that  his  fortune,  which  had 
been  impaired  by  losses  through  the  failure  of 
his  agents  in  London  and  Calcutta,  would  be 
inadequate  to  the  building  and  support  of  an 
institution  projected  on  so  large  a scale  as 
Heriot’s  Hospital  in  Edinburgh,  and  by  a sub- 
sequent  writing,  dated  October  20tb,  1842,  he 
restricts  the  hospital  to  such  a size  as  shall 
accommodate  only  “ 100  boys  in  place  of  180 
boys.”  These  two  last  writings,  which  are  much 
altered  and  obliterated,  formed  the  groundwork 
of  litigation  which  subsisted  for  some  years,  and 
ended  in  their  being  declared  by  a judgment  of 
the  House  of  Lords  to  constitute  a good  and 
valid  bequest  of  the  fortune  of  John  Morgan,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  should  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  building  and  endowing  a hospital 
for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  lOO  boys 
in  the  town  of  Dundee.  The  litigation  was  long 
and  disheartening,  decisions  for  and  against 
being  alternately  given.  Meetings  were  held, 
money  was  subscribed,  the  case  was  carried  on, 
and  ultimately,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
efforts  of  the  town  were  successful.  Mr.  Morgan 
was  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age  when  he 
altered  his  original  writing,  and  strnck  out  all 
that  related  to  Horiot’s  Hospital.  In  doing  this 
he  also  ran  his  pen  through  the  two  words,  “an 
hospital,”  which  referred  to  his  intended  estab* 
lishment  in  Dundee,  and  not  to  Heriot’s,  as  he 
evidently  supposed.  It  was  manifestly  nothing 
more  than  a clerical  error, — a slip  of  the  pen. 
There  are  two  well.established  principles  of  law 
in  the  matter  of  testaments  of  personal 
property.  The  first  is  that  where  a party 
leaves  a number  of  documents,  all  of  a testa- 
mentary character,  they  must  not  be  taken 
simply  and  separately,  but  must  be  all  laid 
together;  and,  viewed  as  a whole,  the  light 
arising  from  one  to  .be  refieotod  upon  the  rest, 
and  anything  doubtful  in  one  to  be  supplied  by 
what  is  clear  in  the  others,  so  that  from  a con- 
sideration of  the  whole  the  will  or  testamentary 
purpose  of  the  party  may  be  discovered  and 
ascertained.  The  second  principle  is  that  in 
testamentary  writings — at  least  in  holograph 
testaments — the  mind  and  intention  of  the 
testator  is  everything,  the  manner  and  form  are 
nothing  if  only  the  real  intention  appear.  On 
the  strength  of  these  two  prinoiples  the  advisers 
of  the  town  rested,  and  the  result  showed  they 
were  right  in  their  expectations.  After  the 
decision  had  been  obtained,  an  estimate  was 
made  of  the  sum  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  establishment  when  in  full  work,  and  for 
erection  of  the  building,  and  the  sum  of  73,500J. 
was  invested  for  these  purposes. 

The  expenditure  was  thus  estimated  : — 

1.  Feu  dutj  per  annum  being  for  three  acres 
instead  of  two  as  formerly  proposed  ... 

3.  Head  Master  

3.  Second  Master,  instead  of  ioOL  formerly 

proposed 

4.  Third  Master,  instead  of  80L  formerly 

proposed . . 

5.  Occasional  tnition 

e.  Matron,  instead  of  60i,  formerly  proposed 

7.  Physician 

8.  Treasurer  and  Clerk 

9.  Auditor  ... 

10.  Servants  

11.  Janitor  and  Gardener 

12.  Housekeeping,  instead  of  8401.' formerly 

proposed 

13.  Clothing,  instead  of  4001.  formerly  pro- 

posed   

11-  Books  and  Stationery,  instead  of  ooi. 

formerly  proposed  

13.  Fire  and  light 

10.  Repairs 

17.  Tuxes 

is.  Fire  Insurance  

19.  Church  seats  

20.  Extra  expenses,  suen  as  dnplicand  of  feu 

duty,  travelling  charges  of  visitors  snd 
inspector,  printing  and  advertising, 
sick-bed  and  funeral  expenses  of  boys, 
retiring  allowances  for  masters,  and 
general  incidents 


£60  0 0 
200  0 0 

90  0 0 

70  0 0 
60  0 0 
4.5  0 0 
23  0 0 
60  0 0 
10  10  0 

91  0 0 
40  0 0 

800  0 0 

383  15  0 

40  0 0 
90  0 0 
40  0 0 
30  0 0 
14  8 8 
12  10  0 


112  0 0 


4,267 

Assuming  that  interest  is  to  be  at  3^  per 
cent,  the  capital  sum  required  in  order 
to  produce  the  above  annual  income  of 

2,267^.  3a e4.775  ] 

Add  to  which  the  estimated 
coat  of  bnildings  and  fur- 

. nitore  £13,603  0 0 

And  the  additional  cost  in 
enclosing  walisandlaying 
out  ground  occasioned  by 
three  acres  being  taken 
instead  of  two 160  o 0 

13,663 


Total  sum  required £78,428  14  3 

^ The  difference  between  this  and  the  sum 
invested;  was  met  by  the  oironmstance  that  the 
full  expenditure  was  not  required  for  four  years, 
Afycr  the  appointment  of  trustees  and 


governors,  measures  were  taken  for  the  con- 
struotioQ  of  the  hospital.  A site  was  acquired 
on  the  estate  of  Craigie,  lying  to  the  north-east 
of  the  town,  and  a design,  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Peddie  & Kinnear,  architects,  Edinburgh,  was 
approved  of  and  adopted  by  the  governors. 
The  foundation-stone  was  laid,  with  Masonic 
honours,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1863.  Unexpected 
causes  of  delay  retarded  the  progress  and  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  but  it  went  on  gradually 
(forty  boys  being  at  first  received),  and  is  now 
completed.  We  give  a view  of  .the  building.  The 
site  is  nearly  triangular,  and  forma  a sort  of 
gusset  between  the  Forgar-road  going  north,  and 
the  old  Arbroath-road,  breaking  off  to  the  north- 
east.  The  gateway  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  roads,  and  the  enclosure  walls  extend  about 
250  yards  along  each  road,  the  divergent 
lines  being  united  by  a wall  of  about 
150  yards,  forming  the  top  of  the  inverted 
triangle.  The  ground  enclosed  measures  about 
five  acres.  It  slopesnpwards  frnm  the  entrance, 
gate,  and  the  hospital  is  built  on  the  upper  and 
broader  portion  of  the  gronnds.  The  design 
presents  a building  quadrangular  in  form,  200  ft. 
in  breadth,  120  ft.  in  depth,  with  an  open  court 
inside.  The  style  of  the  building  may  be  called 
Flemish-Gothic,  and  it  is  two  stories  in  height, 
with  a centre  tower  rising  to  the  height  of  120  ft., 
and  projecting  a few  feet  from  the  fa9ade.  On.  the 
ground-floorit  contains  the  main  doorwav,  which 
is  formed  in  a richly-moulded  archway,  sur- 
mounted  by  a orooketed  label.  Over  tho  door- 
way,  in  the  second  story,  is  a three  - light 
window,  headed  with  cinquefoil  tracery,  and 
opening  into  a projecting  balcony.  On  reaching 
the  height  of  the  ridge  of  the  building,  the  in- 
tervening  space  being  filled  in  with  a clock,  the 
tower  is  corbelled  oot  at  the  angles  into  circular 
turrets,  each  capped  with  a steep  slated  roof. 
Connecting  the  turrets  are  carved  balconies, 
also  corbelled  out  from  the  main  walls  of  the 
tower.  From  this  point  rises  a steep  roof, 
formed  An  two  stages,  and  which  exhibits  in 
front  a carved  group  of  windows,  surmounted 
by  an  ornamental  gablet.  The  tower  terminates 
in  double  pinnacles,  united  by  an  ornamental 
crest. 

On  each  side  of  the  tower  the  design  exhibits 
bay  windows  in  the  second  story,  surmounted 
by  steep  orow-step  gables.  Extending  on  either 
side  is  a range  of  two  light  windows  in  both 
stories,  the  upper  being  finished  by  gablets 
flanked,  and  terminated  by  pinnacles.  At  the 
angles  of  the  front  the  building  throws  out 
slightly  projecting  wings,  with  a triple  square- 
headed  window  in  the  lower  story,  and  with  two 
traoeried  windows  in  the  upper  story,  separated 
iu  a projecting  ornamental  ohimney-shaft,  which 
terminates  in  a crow-step  gable.  The  gables  of 
both  wings  are  flanked  by  buttresses  surmounted 
by  shafts,  terminating  in  carved  pinnacles.  The 
roof  is  of  high  pitch,  and  is  finished  by  an 
elaborate  iron  cresting.  The  groups  of  tall 
ohimney-stalke,  rising  at  intervals  from  the  roof, 
form  an  effective  and  characteristic  feature  of 
the  design.  The  east  elevation  is  of  the  same 
general  character  as  the  front,  and  is  broken  in 
the  centre  by  two  projecting  gables,  to  the  north 
of  which  is  a section  of  the  building,  containing 
the  dining-hall  on  the  ground-floor,  and  the 
chapel  in  the  upper  floor.  The  chapel  is  marked 
by  pointed  and  traoeried  windows,  and  from  the 
roofsprings  a bell.tower,  rising  32  ft.  above  the 
ridge  of  the  roof.  In  the  west  elevation  the  leading 
feature  is  the  staircase  tower,  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  80  ft.  To  the  north  of  this  tower  is 
the  head  master’s  residence,  whioh,  in  somewhat 
plainer  style,  preserves  the  general  features  of 
the  building.  The  open  court,  which  lights  the 
buildings  from  the  interior,  is  about  130  ft.  by 
50  ft.  With  regard  to  the  internal  arrange- 
ments  of  the  building  we  may  state  generally 
that,  in  entering  by  the  main  doorway  wo 
find  on  the  left  the  board-room,  the  library 
clerk  s room,  and  matron’s  apartments ; and 
on  the  right  the  master's  and  matron’s 
dining-rooms,  and  a series  of  large  class-rooms 
extending  towards  the  dining-hall.  In  the  upper 
floor  are  five  dormitories,  with  an  infirmary  in  the 
west  wing,  as  also  lavatories  and  bath-room. 

According  to  the  scheme  for  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  the  hospital,  the  funds  are  vested 
in  the  following  persons,  viz. : — The  Provost  of 
Dundee,  the  Sheriff  of  Forfarshire,  one  of  the 
Sheriff’  Substitutes  of  Forfarshire  to  be  named 
by  the  Sheriff,  the  Dean  of  Guild  of  Dundee,  and 
the  Convenor  of  the  nine  incorporated  Trades  of 
Dundee,— all  for  the  time  being  as  trustees  for 
the  establishment,  endowment,  and  maintenance 
in  all  time  coming  of  a hospital  in  Dundee  for 
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the  edaoatioD,  lodging,  boarding,  and  clothing 
100  boys,  the  BODS  of  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and 
persons  of  the  working-class  generally  whose 
parents  stand  in  need  of  assistance  to  odncate 
their  families  or  who  are  orphans  in  need  of  such 
assistance.  The  governors  who  have  the  manage- 
mentof  thehospitalare  twenty  innumber.  Noboy 
is  admitted  into  the  hospital  until  he  has  attained 
the  age  of  seven  years  nor  after  he  has  attained 
the  age  of  nine  years,  and  no  boy  is  permitted 
to  oontinue  in  the  hospital  after  he  has  attained 
the  age  of  fonrteen  years  complete.  In  order  to 
the  admission  of  any  boy  it  most  be  shown  that 
either  the  father  or  mother  of  the  boy  is  (or,  if 
dead,  was)  an  inhabitant  of,  and  born  and  edn- 
oated  in,  one  or  other  of  the  towns  of  Dnndee, 
Forfar,  Arbroath,  or  Montrose  j bat  the  sons  of 
persons  inhabitants  of  and  born  and  educated  in 
Dnndee  have  the  preference.  There  is  this 
valuable  stipnlation,  that  every  boy  beyond  the 
age  of  nine  years  shall  attend  for  a certain 
number  of  houx’s  during  each  week  a class  for 
instrnction  in  one  or  other  of  the  trades  of  a 
tailor,  shoemaker,  or  carpenter,  or  such  other 
branch  of  industrial  employment  as  the  governors 
shall  direct,  and  the  governors  are  to  appoint 
suitable  instructors  in  every  snob  trade  or  em. 
ployment,  and  it  is  ccmpetent  to  the  governors 
on  oooasioQ  of  any  boy  leaving  the  hospital,  to 
permit  snob  boy,  as  a reward  for  good  oondnot, 
to  receive  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  profits  of 
bis  work  during  the  preceding  year.  The  scheme 
stipulates  that  the  bead.master  shall  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  not  less  than  2001.,  besides  the 
DSe  of  a free  bouse  attached  to  the  hospital,  with 
coals,  gas,  and  water.  The  hospital  is  to  be 
inspected  once  at  least  in  every  year  by  an 
educational  inspeotor  of  known  experience,  oha- 
raoter,  and  ability,  who  is  to  test  the  effioienoy 
of  the  teaching  and  progress  of  the  boys. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  time  will  not  come  when 
the  mastei-s,  the  matron,  and  the  treasnrer,  are 
more  oared  for  than  the  scholars,  and  the 
testator’s  gift  perverted  to  the  maintenanoe  of 
a few  friends  of  the  governors  for  the  time 
being.  Suob  things  have  been  and  are. 


TEE  PEESENT  STATE  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
ART. 

CITY  AND  SPITALPIELDS  SCHOOL  OP  AST. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Eastlake  on  the  22nd  inst. 
delivered  the  last  of  a series  of  four  lectures*  in 
connexion  with  the  City  and  Spitalfields  School 
of  Art.  The  large  hall  in  Skinner.street, 
Bishopsgate,  was  not,  unfortunately,  one-twen. 
tieth  part  full,  doubtless  owing  to  the  very  in- 
clement weather  which  prevailed  at  the  time. 
The  lecturer  premised  that  be  adopted  the  term 
"indnetrial  art”  as  one  which  modern  onstom 
had  recognised,  and  which  was  commonly 
accepted  in  the  present  day,  rather  than  because 
it  was  appropriate  or  satisfactory.  We  bad  been 
in  the  habit,  for  two  or  three  generations  past, 
of  dividing  art  into  several  sections,  and  of  giving 
them  grand  names,  such  as  “high  art,”  “Fine 
art,”  “pictorial  art,”  “fictile  art,”  “ceramic 
art,”  “ indnstral  art,”  and  what  not.  Of  these, 
some  bad  been  foolishly  overrated  on  sentimental 
grounds,  and  others  had  been  as  foolishly  under- 
rated on  ignorant  grounds.  Curiously  enough, 
all  these  fine  names  were  invented  or  adopted 
during  a period  when  taste  in  art  had  sunk  in 
this  country  to  the  lowest  standard  which  it  ever 
reached  since  civilisation  began, — i.e.,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  oentnry.  During  that 
period  the  arts  of  manufacture  sank  lower  and 
lower  in  character  of  design,  and,  as  a matter  of 
consequence,  in  quality  of  execution, — for,  speak, 
ing  generally,  the  worst  taste  in  manufacture  was 
generally  found  in  articles  of  fiimsy  workman- 
ship, and  the  best  taste  in  those  of  sound, 
honest  handicraft.  The  cause  of  the  decadence 
of  what,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  might 
be  called  the  “ industrial  art  ” was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  connoisseurs  of  our  grand, 
fathers’  time  failed  to  encourage  excellence  in 
contemporary  work  j they  were  content  to  board 
np  examples  of  a bygone  age  for  the  mere  sake 
of  their  rarity,  or  for  their  market  value.  A 
genuine  love  of  art,  whether  in  a nation  or  as  an 
individual  characteristic,  should  represent  some- 
thing more  than  the  wealth  of  a museum  or  the 


• Of  the  lecture  given  by  Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  on 
“Florence  and  Michelangelo,”  we  gave  a report  a fort- 
night ago  {p.  270).  This,  however,  was  not  the  first  lee- 
ture  of  the  series,  as  stated,  bat  the  second,  the  first  one 
having  been  on  “An  Art  Student's  Prospects,”  delivered 
bj  Mr.  K.  H.  J.  Westlake,  F.S.A.,  on  the  Ist  inst.  The 
third  lectnre  was  given  by  Mr.  G.  Aitebison,  B.A.,  on 
" Ornament  and  Colonr." 


pride  of  a collector.  It  should  reach  and  invest 
with  interest  the  home  of  every  householder 
throughout  the  land.  Lord  Macaulay  had  made 
scornfal  allusion  to  that  absnrd  phrase,  “ the 
dignity  of  history,”  and  pointed  out  that  a his- 
tory which  did  not  include  some  notice  of  the 
domestic  life  of  our  ancestors  would  be  no  history 
at  all.  There  was  an  equally  absurd  phrase  of 
recent  origin,  and  which  was  equally  open  to 
ridicule,  viz.,  “the  dignity  of  ait.”  That  ex- 
pression,  as  commonly  understood,  meant  that 
art  was  a luxury  only  to  be  enjojed  by  the 
wealthy  and  highly  cultivated  j that  it  was  the 
special  property  of  the  collector  or  the  savant; 
and  that  those  who  conld  not  afford  to  boy  ex- 
pensive pictures  and  rare  specimens  of  bric-a- 
brae  must  be  content  with  ugly  houses  and 
commonplace  furniture.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that 
this  melancholy  and  selfish  creed  was  dying 
oat  in  this  country,  hut  while  a vestige  of  it 
remained  there  would  be  Iktle  chance  of  real 
improvement  in  national  taste.  It  was  pre. 
cisely  because  art  had  been  looked  upon  in 
this  light,  and  talked  of  as  something  beyond 
the  reach  and  appreciation  of  the  people,  that  the 
people  had  grown  indifferent  to  it,  and  had  come 
to  regard  it  as  a thing  of  the  past.  It  was,  of 
coarse,  difficult  for  us  in  these  days  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  working  classes  of  any  nation  in 
bygone  times  bad  enjoyed  the  highest  and  most 
refined  achievements  of  art;  but  one  thing  was 
certain,  that  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  difference  between  what  we  now 
called  “ high  art  ” and  the  ordinary  arts  of  manu. 
facture  was  only  a difference  of  degree  and 
quality,  nob  one  of  style.  How  the  line  came 
to  be  drawn  between  “high  art”  in  some 
quarters  and  no  art  at  all  in  others  was  a very 
complex  question ; hut  among  the  causes  which 
had  led  to  this  resixlt  were  the  progress  of 
education  and  the  rapid  iaorease  of  wealth  which 
had  taken  place  within  the  last  century.  This 
might  sound  rather  startling,  bub  there  was 
really  no  cause  for  alarm,  for  the  social  pro- 
gresB  of  a nation  was  of  infinitely  more  import- 
ance than  the  improvement  of  public  taste;  and 
if  one  bad  interfered  with  the  other  for  a while 
it  only  remained  for  the  present  generation  to 
devise  some  means  by  which  these  two  objects 
could  be  attained  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
In  former  days,  the  habits  of  the  working  classes 
were  far  simpler  and  more  domesticated  than 
j they  were  at  the  present  day.  Men  who  in 
country  towns  and  villages  plied  their  trades 
as  joiners,  weavers,  blacksmiths,  or  what  not, 
were  content  to  work  as  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers did  before  them,  and  generally  brought 
np  one  or  more  of  their  sons  to  the  same  busi- 
ness. In  this  way  the  traditions  of  their  craft, 
whether  in  regard  to  design,  technical  knowledge 
of  material,  or  method  of  work,  were  preserved, 
and  as  all  these  improved  with  experience,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  result  was  most 
beneficial  to  every  branch  of  industrial  art.  But, 
by  and  by,  many  changes  came  about.  Railroads 
were  laid  down,  schools  were  set  up,  cheap  news- 
papers were  circulated.  Some  of  these  honest 
folks  began  to  get  ambitions.  They  travelled, 
they  read  the  papers,  they  sent  their  boys  to 
school.  All  this  cost  money,  and  the  oonse- 
quenoe  was  they  were  obliged  to  do  more  woi  k in 
the  same  time.  Of  course  the  work  was  harried 
and  not  so  well  done.  The  sons  of  these  men, 
being  better  educated  than  their  fathers,  began 
to  grow  conceited,  and  looked  down  npon  their 
fathers’  work.  Sometimes  they  went  off  to 
“better  themselves,”  and  were  replaced  by 
jonrneymen,  who,  being  paid  by  the  day,  and 
having  no  interest  in  the  business,  natnrally 
tbonght  more  of  their  wages  than  of  their  work, 
and  moved  from  place  to  place  whenever  they 
saw  a prospect  of  higher  pay,  leaving  the  work 
to  fresh  and  inexperienced  hands.  Nor  was  this 
all.  As  work  went  on  increasing  for  the  sake  of 
wage,  population  went  on  increasing  too,  and, 
nnfortnnately,  at  a far  greater  rate  than  money. 
Provisions,  clothes,  and  many  of  the  essentials 
of  life  became  dearer.  More  work  became  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  them,  and  at  length  masters 
themselves  began  to  consider  how  they  could 
execute  the  same  amount  of  workwith  less  trouble, 
or  a greater  amount  of  work  at  a cheaper 
rate.  The  result  of  all  this  was  to  substitute  an 
inferior  class  of  handicraft  and  material.  Cast 
iron  took  the  place  of  wrought.  In  joinery, 
mouldings,  instead  of  being  worked  in  the  solid, 
were  run  out  by  machinery  and  planted  on. 
Common  druggets  were  printed  in  imitation  of 
woven  carpets.  Brickwork  was  “scamped” 
and  plastered  over  with  stucco  or  cement,  in 
imitation  of  stone ; deal  was  grained  in  imita- 


tion of  oak  or  marble ; crookery,  which  bad  beet 
formerly  painted  by  hand,  was  decorated  witi 
printed  patterns.  Much  of  this  work  and  manii 
of  these  articles  being,  of  course,  cheaper  tbai. 
what  had  formerly  been  produced,  suited  tb; 
pockets  of  pretentious  people,  who  liked  to  makii 
a show  at  a small  cost,  aud  the  oonsequenoe  war 
a gradual  increase  of  demand  for  what  the  leci 
turer  ventured  to  call  “cheap  and  nasty  ” work 
and  a neglect  of  those  honest  trades  which  wer^ 
once  the  pride  of  the  British  workman.  Th? 
traditions  of  some  few,  indeed,  bad  snrviveck 
probably  because  no  shams  could  possibly  hi 
practised  in  them  without  at  once  rendering  thi 
article  produced  useless  for  its  purpose.  Th 
lecturer  knew  no  specimen  of  native  manufac'l 
tore  more  satisfactory  in  constrnction  nor  mor: 
piotureeque  in  appearance,  than  a rustic  cart 
It  was  always  solidly  made  of  stout  timber  ani* 
well-hammered  iron.  Such  little  graoes  C' 
decoration  as  its  purpose  admitted,  in  the  wayc 
turned  woodwork,  chamfered  edges,  or  applie- 
colonr,  were  simple  and  unaffected.  It  aerv&r 
its  object  well  and  honestly,  and  had  filled  thf 
page  of  many  an  artist’s  sketch-book;  aud  ye 
the  maker  of  the  cart  may  perhaps  have  neve 
learned  to  read  or  write,  and  knew  no  more 
of  industrial  art  than  he  did  of  the  differentia 
calculus.  That  was  the  kind  of  work  whioi 
we  should  try  and  revive  in  this  country  i 
that  was  the  kind  of  work  which  no  school 
of  design  could  improve.  It  was  a fallacy  t[ 
suppose  that  the  progress  of  good  taste  i:; 
manufacture  must  necessarily  go  hand  in  han^ 
with  what  used  to  be  called  “ the  march  c: 
intellect.”  The  very  fact  that  wo  had  learm 
so  much,  that  we  had  brought  before  us  si 
constantly  at  International  Exhibitions  and  b;< 
means  of  published  works,  specimens  of  the  axT 
of  other  nations,  puzzled  the  designer  as  ti| 
oboice  of  style,  and  made  him  borrow  a hini 
from  this  and  a trick  from  that  school  oi 
tfOste.  Conditions  of  form  and  schemes  o| 
colour  which  properly  belonged  to  one  branci 
of  manufacture  were  too  often  imported  int^ 
another,  and  we  might  congratulate  ourselvei' 
if  the  result  were  not  a hopeless  jumble  of  ill 
assorted  materials,  misapplied  ornament,  am 
inappropriate  construction.  How  could  w 
escape  from  these  difficulties  ? It  was  eas; 
to  say,  “Go  to  the  South  Kensington  Museun 
and  study  the  best  examples  of  ancient  art,’ 
but  the  lecturer  could  not  fancy  a more  be 
wildering  task  for  the  student, — he  wasspeakin; 
of  beginners,  of  course, — than  to  wander  througl 
that  palace  of  countless  treasures  (inoludinj 
specimens,  good,  bad,  aud  indifferent,  of  everx 
ago  and  nation)  in  the  hope  of  improving  bii 
taste.  True,  be  might  join  the  schools  anc 
study  types  of  ornament,  but  the  study  o 
ornament  in  the  abstraot,  and  without  at 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  thai 
ornament  should  be  applied,  might  teach  bin: 
to  draw  indeed,  bat  would  never  teaoh  him  fc( 
design.  The  lecturer  would  rather  say  : Makj 
up  your  mind  to  study  one  branch  of  mannfaci 
ture  at  one  time,  and  ascertain,  as  you  may  easily 
do,  the  beet  period  and  most  notable  country  foi 
that  manufacture.  Choose  the  simplest  objeoti 
first,  and  draw  them  (he  assumed  that  the  studenl 
had  learnt  to  draw)  geometrically,  giving  at 
accurate  profile  of  every  vase  or  casket,  mapping 
out  the  ornament  on  its  surface,  and  making 
memoranda  of  any  colonr  decoration.  In  furni- 
ture and  metal-work  examine  carefully  the  con- 
struction of  the  objects,  and  plan  it  where 
possible,  showing  every  joint  and  rivet.  Make 
fuH-sized  sections  of  the  monldings,  and  figure 
every  dimension  on  the  spot.  In  stained  glasf 
note  the  disposition  of  the  lead-lines,  and  ic 
woven  fabrics  the  direction  of  the  threads,  witl 
as  much  care  as  you  bestow  on  the  figures  oi 
patterns  themselves.  Studies  such  as  these 
will  be  of  more  value  for  future  reference,  and 
of  far  more  help  towards  mastering  the  propor- 
tions of  design  and  teobnical  details  of  manufao- 
tore,  than  any  perspective  sketches,  howevei 
elaborate.  In  seleoting  objects  of  ancient  manu- 
faotnre  for  this  purpose,  Mr.  Eastlake  recom- 
mended stndents  to  choose  those  which  ii 
some  form  or  other  ate  still  serviceable  undei 
the  conditions  of  modern  life,  and  wbioh  s 
shopkeeper  wonld  find  saleable  if  reprodncec 
for  modern  bonseholds.  There  were  hundrede 
of  SQcb  artioles  now  exhibited  in  onr  museums 
and  it  had  always  been  a matter  of  astoniehmenl 
to  the  lecturer  that  manufacturers,  who  at  8 
trifling  cost  might  provide  themselves  witl 
models  or  drawings  of  these  objects  for  imita- 
tion, preferred  to  bring  out  year  after  year  whal 
they  called  novelties,”  and  which,  while  de- 
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rting  widely  from  the  ordinary  types  of  form 
sognised  by  custom,  were  far  from  realising 

0 grace  of  ancient  art.  In  cabinet-work,  how. 
er,  there  had  been  a marked  improvement  of 
te  years.  The  coarse  carving  and  Inmpy 
achine-made  ornament  which  disgraced  our 
rniture  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  were 
ling  gradnally  replaced  by  delicate  mouldings 
td  graceful  inlay.  In  ourtain-stuffa  and  printed 
lods  there  bad  been  a still  greater  advance  as 
■ quality  of  design,  and  this  in  regard  not  only 

1 the  form  of  pattern,  but  to  the  scheme  of 
dour  adopted.  In  textile  fabrics,  paper-hang- 
igs,  and  the  surface-patterns  of  pottery  and 
lina,  a great  change  had  taken  place  within  the 
•st  few  years,  viz.,  the  substitution  of  natural 
irms  of  ornament,  chiefly  borrowed  from  vege- 
»ble  life,  for  the  geometrical  patterns  and 
iapeis  which  were  once  in  vogue.  This  change 
■as  no  doubt  due  to  a reaction  in  architectural 
iste  from  Medimval  types  to  those  which  pre- 
ailed  during  tho  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
enturies.  The  change  was  gradually  affecting 
ho  character  of  design  in  all  branches  of  indus- 
rial  art,  and  would  necessitate  more  than  ever 
n the  part  of  designers  a study  of  natural  forms 
u plauts,  animal  life,  and,  indeed,  of  the  human 
iguro  itself.  Among  other  branches  of  indus- 
lial  art,  there  were  three  which  deserved 
ispeoial  mention,  viz,,  stained  glass,  ornamental 
uetal.work,  and  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and 
jorcelain,  each  of  which  had  within  the  present 
;eneration  been  marked  by  extraordinary  im. 
)rovement,  either  in  design  or  manufacture, 
hough  not  to  an  equal  extent  in  both.  In  con- 
jluding  his  lecture  (of  which  the  foregoing  is 
)ut  an  abstract)  Mr.  Easblake  recorded  bis  con- 
fiction  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
mblic  of  this  country  were  becoming  sincerely 
nterested  in  the  progress  of  “household  taste,” 
md  that  it  would  rest  with  designers  educated  in 
jur  schools  of  art  to  determine  by  their  efforts 
the  direction  which  that  taste  should  take,  and 
the  Bocoess  by  which  its  development  might  be 
attended. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Kev.  W.  Rogers,  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  Mr.  East- 
lake  for  his  lecture. 


ago  ? or  inthe  art  of  paper-making  of  600  years 
ago  ? In  quality,  certainly  not ; but  we  are 
bound  to  remember  that  to-day  an  ordinary 
edition  of  a newspaper  is  printed  on  both  sides  in 
quality  sufficient  to  cover  an  acre,  in  the  same  or 
leas  time  than  Caxton  or  Guttenberg  required  for 
the  production  of  a single  sheet.  We  produce 
paper  now  in  continuous  rolls  of  many  hundreds 
of  yards  in  length,  and  with  a rapidity  oommen- 
sarate  with  the  voracious  requirements  of  the 
steam  printing-press ; , but  no  paper  now  in 
general  use  (excepting  bank-note  paper)  equals 
in  quality  that  upon  which  our  early  books  are 
printed.  Moat  of  the  books  printed  of  late  are, 
I think,  likely  to  be  entirely  lost  within  a century, 
simply  from  the  natural  decay  of  the  (so-called) 


things  have  been  preserved  to  us  for  our  special 
instruction.  How  does  the  working  gold  or 
silver  smith  of  to-day  stand  in  relation  to  his 
work  as  compared  with  his  predecessor  of  three 
centuries  ago  ? Truly  in  a miserable  plight ! 
Instead  of  being  himself  the  creator  of  the 
design  he  has  to  carry  out,  it  has  probably 
been  prepared  for  him  in  an  office  where  the 
commercial  economy  of  manufactare  is  more 
considered  than  the  principles  of  art,  where 
facility  of  production  is  held  to  be  more  im- 
portant than  elegance  of  form,  and  where  the 
demands  of  the  Demon  of  Fashion  override  the 
desires  of  good  taste.  All  the  patient  labour  of 
hammer  and  chisel,  slowly  and  surely  giving 
expression  to  the  taste  of  the  individual,  are 


aimnlv  irom  tne  natural  uauay  tuo  --  — • , j i ' e 

papOT  npon  which  they  are  printeti.  Bat  we  can  dispeased  with  now,  and  are  replaced  by  a few 
E R r__  - « U/..CU  Kit-^ora  nf  fliA  ptftin mn£?.maohme  ! This  stamp* 


THE  USE  OF  MACHINERY  IN  ITS 
RELATION  TO  ARTISTIC  PRODUCTIONS. 

In  presiding,  on  the  2l8t  inst.,  at  the  annual 
conversazione  of  the  Sheffield  School  of  Art,  Mr. 
William  Bragge,  F.S.A.,  took  for  the  subject  of 
his  discourse  “The  Use  of  Maobinery  in  its 
Relation  to  Artistic  Prodnotions.” 

Mr.  Bragge  said,  at  the  end  of  last  year  Mr. 
Poynter,  the  president  of  the  art  section  of  the 
Social  Science  Congress,  held  at  Liverpool,  in 
bis  address  to  tho  Congress,  objected  to  the 
“Caatellani”  collection  of  Italian  jewelry  being 
sent  to  Birmingham  on  loan,  because  cheap  and 
inferior  copies  would  there  be  made  meohaui- 
cally,  and  in  this  objection  Mr.  Poynter  em- 
bodied and  expressed  a very  common  idea, — that 
mechanical  work  cannot  be  artistic  work.  How 
far  this  is  true  I shall  endeavonr  briefly  to  show, 
and  I may  at  once  state  that  I shall  claim  for 
all  mochauical  appliances  the  right  and  privilege 
of  assisting  in  oar  art  manufactures.  I am  pre- 
pared  at  once  to  admit  that  the  enormous  in- 
dustrial  progress  of  this  country  during  the 
present  century  has  really  done  very  little  for 
art.  Our  manufacturers  have,  almost  to  the 
present  time,  given  their  whole  attention  to 
economy  and  rapidity  of  production,  and  the 
public  taste  has  not  been  elevated  by  the  style 
of  the  articles  produced.  Bub  allowing  that  in 
the  past,  and  even  at  the  present  time,  the  taste 
and  skill  of  the  artist  have  been  lost, — sacrificed 
to  the  ingenuity  and  contrivances  of  the  me- 
ohanioan, — we  surely  need  not  conclude  that  art 
cannot  become  an  ordinary  adjunct  to  meohanioal 
reproduction.  We  know  well  that  in  many 
manufactures  carried  on  by  ns  to-day  our  best 
models  in  design,  as  well  as  in  material,  are 
those  bequeathed  to  us  by  workers  who  lived 
centuries  ago,  whose  mechanical  appliances  were 
of  the  simplest  and  rudest  character;  and  it  is 
with  some  sense  of  humiliation  that  we  are 
bound  to  confess  ourselves  unable  to  equal  nob 
merely  the  works  of  three  or  four  centuries  ago 
of  European  civilisation,  but  even  of  those  of 
the  present  day,  produced  by  nations  which  we 
are  conceited  enough  to  call  savage.  Let  us  take 
a few  examples  of  the  arts  and  manufaoturea  of 
old  time  and  compare  them  with  those  of  the 
present  day.  Have  we  improved  in  the  art 
of  printing  since  its  invention,  400  years 


to-day  buy  a newspaper  for  a penny  or  a book 
for  a shilling,  which  in  Caxton's  time  would  have 
cost  fifty  or  a hundred  times  as  much.  We  can 
and  do  engrave  dies  and  coin  money  for  all  the 
world,  but  we  cannot  produce  anything  com- 
parable  with  the  exquisite  coins  of  ancient 
Greece.  We  can  imitate  in  a feeble  way  the 
cameos  and  intaglios  of  the  stone  engravers  of 
ancient  Rome ; but  this  is  an  art  almost  un- 
practised  amongst  us,  aud  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned artistically,  it  is  practically  lost.  In 
ornamental  enamel  we  must  go  to  China  and 
Japan  for  onr  models,  as  Messrs.  Elkington  have 
wisely  done,  aud  then  find  out  by  painful  ex- 
perience how  best  to  copy  the  humbler  objects, 
before  dariug  to  imitate  the  more  important. 
Our  English  enamelling  of  to-day  is  confined 
pretty  closely  to  the  ;deooration  of  mayors’ 
chains,  Masonic  emblems,  and  the  lining  of  iron 
pots  and  pans.  The  art  of  laoemaking,  or  orna- 
mental needlework,— in  Medimval  times  one  of 
the  most  general  oconpations  of  women  of  every 
rank  above  the  lowest, — is  now  almost  entirely 
lost,  and  we  must  go  to  our  museums  to  see  the 
charming  examples  of  taste  in  design  and  per- 
fection in  work  which  still  remain  for  us  to 
admire.  The  hand-made  laoe  will  bear  mioro- 
soopio  examination,  oon?amed  much  time  and 
patience  in  its  production,  and  was  oon- 
sequently  very  costly.  Now-a-daya  one  can 
bny  in  Nottingham  embroidered  curtains 
enough  to  furnish  a bouse  for  less  money 
than  a collar  of  ancient  point  lace  would 
cost.  I might  indefinitely  prolong  this  list, 
and  point  out  to  you  the  comparatively  lost 
arts  of  damasquining,  or  inlaying  iron  and 
steel  with  the  precions  metals ; of  the  special 
forging  of  sword-blades  in  Damascus  and  Toledo 
to  produce  the  twist  in  the  fibre,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  metal ; of  the  remarkable  skill  in  perforating 
steel  and  brass  as  a decoration  of  nsefnl  objects 
practised  in  Persia ; of  the  marvels  of  design, 
oolonr,  and  glaze  of  early  Italian  pottery  or 
majolica;  of  the  exquisite  glass  and  mosaics  of 
Venice;  the  gold  and  silver  smiths’  work  of 
Italy ; the  shawls  of  Cashmere  and  textile 
fabrics  generally  of  India;  but  further  instances 
are  not  noedod,  and  yon  will,  I think,  agree  with 
that  which  is  a commonly  accepted  opinion, 
that  in  all  these,  and  in  many  other  artisbio, 
manufactures,  we,  the  English,  are  now  utterly 
nnable  to  compete,  I have  nob  made  in  the 
foregoing  remarks  any  reference  to  painting  and 
sculpture,  because  these  arts  stand  outside  of  the 
reach  of  meohanioal  appliances,  aud  therefore 
the  painter  and  soulptor  of  to-day  are  in  this 
respect  in  the  same  position  as  were  Apelles  and 
Phidias,  Titian  and  Michelangelo ; and  now  we 
may  proceed  to  consider  what  is  the  real  or 
supposed  antagonism  between  art  as  developed 
in  individual  workmanship,  and  as  accompanied, 
or  assisted,  by  meohanioal  appliances.  If  wo 
fairly  compare  the  art  of,  say,  the  goldsmith  or 
silversmith  of  three  centuries  ago  with  the  art 
of  to-day,  we  find  that  the  workman  then  lived 
and  worked  under  influences  and  incitements 
which  have  long  ceased  to  exist.  The  Mediaeval 
workman  thought  and  oared  only  for  the  single 
object  upon  which  he  was  employed.  He  threw 
his  whole  soul,  his  whole  inventive  faculty,  his 
whole  technical  skill,  into  his  darling  work,  aud 
he  knew  that  no  meaner  hand  could  rob  him  of 
the  fruits  of  his  patient  labour  aud  skill.  He 
was  not  hurried  with  his  work.  He  had  no 
anxieties  as  to  cost.  His  master,  if  he  had 
one,  was  not  perpetually  crying  out  for  the 
economies  of  labour  and  of  material,  no  esti- 
mates had  been  given  which  could  not  be 
exceeded,  and  no  arbitrary  percentage  of  profit 
had  been  beforehand  fixed.  Is  it  extraor. 
dinary  that  under  suoh  favourable  conditions 
the  workman  should  produce  his  best  ? Cer- 
tainly not,  and  we  ought  to  be  profoundly 
, thankful  that  the  results  of  suoh  a state  of 


blows  of  the  stamping-maohine ! This  stamp- 
ing-machine or  press  has  taken  the  place  of 
hand  labonr,  and  being  only  a machine,  it  is 
perfectly  indifferent  whether  the  work  it  is 
called  upon  to  do  is  in  good  or  in  bad  taste.  It 
is  as  willing  to  work  for  the  demon  of  ngliness 
as  for  the  spirits  of  beauty,  and  the  work  which 
it  produces  is  simply  a reflex  of  the  mind,  and 
taste,  and  quality  of  its  employer.  It  is  unfair 
to  charge  the  mechanical  appliances  of  manu- 
facture with  having  caused  a degradation  of 
taste.  The  degraded  taste  existed  when  machines 
were  first  employed,  and,  unfortunately  the  pro- 
cess of  refining  and  improving  the  artisbio  feel- 
ing of  the  public  has  been  hindered  by  the  cheap 
and  ugly  mechanical  productions.  If  the 
modeller  will  only  produce  moulds  worthy  of 
admiration,  the  stamping-press  is  at  his  com- 
mand  to  bring  under  the  daily  notice  of  every 
one  the  forms  of  beauty  which  he  has  himself 
designed.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  go  back  to 
Medimval  habits  of  thought  or  modes  of  work, 
and  those  who  to-day  would  abolish  all  me- 
chanism in  arb-manufacture  would  injure  instead 
of  helping  their  cause.  The  patience  and  skill 
of  the  modeller  and  chaser  who  wishes  to 
devote  months  or  years  to  the  production 
of  a master. piece  can  still  be  given.  He  re- 
mains free  to  nse  his  time  and  talents  as 
he  thinks  best,  and  happily  there  is  yet  a 
demand  for  works  of  a high  class  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  such  men  may  be  congenially 
employed.  In  this  wealthy  and  art-loving 
country  there  is  abundant  oooupation  for  the 
most  skilful  artists.  Nothing  that  is  really  good 
fails  to  find  a ready  purchaser,  aud  talent  has 
to-day  as  fair  a field  before  it  as  it  ever  had  in 
days  gone  by.  The  gifts  of  corporate  or  public 
bodies  to  meu  who  deserve  honour,— the  produo- 
tion  of  prizes  for  excellence  in  exhibitions,  for 
raoiog,  or  boating,  or  yachting;  the  demand  of 
the  wealthy  for  specialities,  designed  for  them, 
selves,  ensure  for  the  oonsoientious  workman  full 
scope  for  his  talents.  And  I am  sorry  to  bo 
compelled  to  think  that  this  special  work  is  more 
than  enough  to  oooupy  all  the  competent  work- 
men who  can  be  found.  In  tho  production  of 
suoh  works  machinery  and  mechanical  repro- 
duction have  no  part,  they  stand  as  individual 
works,  each  wrought  out  by  a master  mind,  to 
fulfil  a single  purpose,  aud  to  satisfy  a personal 
want.  But  can  the  requirements  of  the  million 
be  dealt  with  in  this  aristocratic  manner? 
Certainly  not.  For  their  wants  every  element 
of  economy  must  be  utilised,  the  means  of  pro- 
duction mast  be  assisted  by  all  the  x-esourcea 
of  mechanical  science.  The  absolute  perfeobion 
of  detail  must  of  necessity  be  given  up,  but 
there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  a high  standard 
of  excellence  should  nob  be  preserved.  Our 
jewelry,  our  gas-fitbings,  our  table  services, 
whether  of  silver,  silver-plate,  or  other  metals ; 
our  trays,  ocal-soubtles,  fenders,  and  grates,  and 
everything  else  which  forms  a part  of  our 
domestic  surrounding,  may  as  cheaply  be  made 
elegant  as  ugly.  The  nse  of  machinery  has 
only  to  be  wisely  and  thoughtfully  adapted, 
governed  by  artistic  principles,  and  its  result 
will  be  to  give  to  the  world  in  its  cheapest  form 
the  useful  and  the  beautiful.  To  the  working 
out  of  this  desirable  end,  I commend  you,  the 
students  of  the  Sheffield  School  of  Art. 


The  New  Divinity  School,  Cambridge.— 

The  syndicate  have  recommended  that  the  tender 
of  Mr.  Loveday,  of  Kibworth,  Leicestersbire, 
who  has  executed  several  building  works  in 
Cambridge  and  the  neighbourhood,  be  accepted. 
The  tender  was  the  lowest  of  five  sent  in,  aud 
amounts,  for  the  whole  of  the  works,  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  and  drawings 
of  Mr.  Champneys,  the  selected  architect,  to 
11,9771. 
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THE  TBANSPORT  OP  ‘'CLEOPATRA'S 
NEEDLE.” 

At  a mestiog  of  the  Ciril  and  Meohanioal 
Engineers'  Society,  heiti  on  the  15th  inst.,  in 
the  hall  of  the  Institution  of  Sorv-eyore,  Great 
George.atreet  (by  permission  of  the  Council) 
Mr.  E.  M.  Bancroft,  president,  in  the  chair  an 
interesting  lecture  on  "The  Means  of  Transport 
from  Egypt,  and  the  Erection  in  London,  of 
Cleopatra’s  Needle,”  was  given  by  Mr.  John 
Dixon,  C.E.,  who  has  nndertaken  to  brine  the 
obelisk  to  England.  ® 

Mr.  Dixon  commenced  by  observing  that  the 
obelisk  known  as Cleopatra’s  Needle”  was  of 
great  historical  interest,  becanse  it  had  scalp, 
tnred  npon  it  the  history  of  the  man  who  qnar. 
ned  It  from  the  old  quarries  of  Syene  (the 
modern  Assouan),  and  the  reason  why  be  quar. 
ried  it.  There  were  few  monnnienta  extant  so 
far  as  we  knew,  which  oonld,  like  this,  date  back 
3,400  years.  In  addition  to  its  historical  interest, 
however,  the  obelisk  in  question  was  of  interest 
to  engineers,  in  consideration  of  the  means  which 
were  resorted  to  in  order  to  quarry  and  transport 
m safety  such  huge  monoliths.  Cleopatra’s 
Needle  was  not  alone  among  obelisks,  and  pos- 
sessed no  peculiar  features.  In  point  of  size  it 
stood  only  about  eighth  or  ninth  on  the  list  of 
obelisks  with  which  we  were  acquainted.  The 
largest  of  which  we  knew  was  the  Lateran 
Obelisk  Rome,  which  was  brought  by  the 
Romans,  with  about  twenty  smaller  ones,  from 
Egypt,  as  the  moat  carious  objects  they  oould 
lay  hold  of  to  decorate  their  imperial  city.  The 
Lateran  Obelisk  had  a height  of  something  like 
90  ft.,  and  was  10  ft.  6 in.  square  at  the  base 
whereas  Cleopatra’s  Needle  was  only  69  ft.  3 in. 
high,  with  a base  of  7 ft.  square.  Ten  years  ago 
when  the  lecturer  was  in  Egypt,  his  attention 
was  especially  directed  to  this  obelisk,  which  he 
saw  lying  in  the  sand  on  the  shore  at  Alexan- 
dria. He  dug  around  it  and  under  it  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  it,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  little  the  worse  for  wear  except  that  two  of 
its  sides  were  somewhat  weatherworn,  and  did 
not  retain  the  polish  which  still  existed  on  the 

other  two  sides.  Nevertheless,  the  hieroglyphic 
insoriptions  were  quite  distinct  enough  to  be 
read  by  the  learned  in  those  matters,  and  it 
therefore  retained  its  history  as  clearly  as  on  the 
day  when  It  was  set  up  by  Thothmes  III.,  circa 
1400  B.C.  Egypt  in  those  days  was  the  leading 
country  of  the  world,  not  only  in  arts  and  com- 
meroe,  bat  in  learning  and  science,  and  to  her 
great  university  of  Heliopolis  came  Strabo, 
Pliny,  Herodotus,  and  others.  Thothmes  went 
to  the  old  quarries  of  Syene  for  the  material  of 
hia  obelisks.  Prom  these  quarries  for  genera- 
tions  before  him  the  Egyptians  had  been  ac- 
cnstomed  to  scnlpture  those  great  blocks  of 
granite  which  oven  to  this  day  were  our  wonder 
and  admiration.  The  granite  of  Syene  was 
micaceous  and  somewhat  coarse  in  texture  and 
pinkish  in  colour,  and  in  the  quarries  to  the 
present  day  there  existed  an  obelisk,  half  oat  ont, 
mnch  larger  than  any  other  we  knew  of.  That 
obelisk,  if  it  had  ever  been  completely  quarried 
and  set  np,  would  have  been  96  ft.  high  and 
about  11  ft.  sqnare  at  the  base.  The  proportion 
of  height  of  these  obelisks  to  the  square  of  base 
was  generally  about  10  to  1,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  height  was  about  ten  times  the  square  of 
the  base.  The  hieroglyphics  on  ” Cleopatra’s 
Needle”  were  from  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  long,  cat  2 in. 
deep  and  3 in.  or  4 in.  broad,  so  that  they  oonld 
be  read  from  a distanoe  of  fifty  or  sixty  yards. 

The  inscription,  besides  recording  the  virtues 
and  power  of  Thothmes,  recorded  that  the 
obelisk  when  set  np  was  tipped  with  gold.  This 
feature  was  of  course  gone,  bat  there  was  a 
slight  ledge  round  the  point  at  the  top  which  was 
no  doubt  made  to  receive  a gold  tip,  or  one  of 
bronze  gilt.  On  the  top  of  the  obelisk  of  Luxor 
at  Pans,  which  the  French  brought  from  Egypt, 
there  was  a similar  ledge  or  groove.  The  in.’ 
scription  on  Cleopatra’s  Needle  did  not  say  in 
what  city  that  obelisk  was  set  up.  Some 
accounts  had  it  that  it  was  first  erected  at 
Thebes,  and  was  afterwards  removed  by 
^mesis  to  Memphis.  Be  that  as  it  might 
it  was  nltimately  removed  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Heliopolis.  The  site  of  that  city,  once  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  of  the  world,  and  at  that  time 
It  may  be  presumed,  covered  with  magnificent 
bnildiogs,  now  presented  one  of  the  most  astonud- 
mg  spectacles  which  could  be  witnessed.  Nothing 
remained  but  a green  plain,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a solitary  obelisk,  opposite  to  which 
as  “ Cleopatra’s 

Needle.  The  latter  was  snbseqaently  removed 
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to  Alexandria.  How  it  came  to  be  thrown  down 
m Its  present  position  nobody  knew.  It  had 
been  oonjectnred  that  an  earthquake  was  the 
<^us6  of  Its  overthrow,  but  it  was  much  more 
likely  Mr.  Dixou  thought,  that  it  was  thrown 
down  to  get  at  the  bronze  .'tortoises  on  which  it 
obelisks  were  placed.  In 
1/98  the  French  conquered  Egypt,  and  they  laid 
their  hands  on  everything  that  was  valuable  or 
iDvalnable  m the  country.  They  carried  off  an 
enormons  quantity  of  Egyptian  remains,  and 
they  proposed  to  carry  off  the  Rosetta  stone 
(now  m the  British  Museum),  Cleopatra’s 
Needle,  and  other  antiquities.  Before  they  could 
do  so,  however,  they  were  driven  ont  of  Eo'ypt 
by  the  English,  and  at  the  conclusion  *of  Ibat 
brilliant  campaign,  in  which  Sir  Ralph  Aber. 
crombie  fell,  a great  effort  was  made  to  secure 
Cleopatra 8 Needle,  which  wonld  when  erected 
m London,  form  a fitting  monument  of  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  campaigns  in  which  English 
arms  had  ever  been  engaged.  The  army  sub- 
scribed  four  or  five  days’  pay,  and,  assisted  by 
the  navy,  took  steps  to  remove  the  obelisk.  They 
had  hardly  commenced,  however,  ere  the  red- 
tape  and  pipeclay  of  those  days  sent  forth  an 
order  to  desist  in  the  attempt,  as  such  work 
wonld  be  destraotive  of  discipline  and  of  the 
accoutrements  of  the  men.  So  the  obelisk 
remained  where  it  was.  When  Mehemet  Ali 
assumed  the  reins  of  power,  he,  wishing  to  please 
Oreorge  III,,  presented  the  Rosetta  stone  and  many 
of  the  principal  objects  in  the  Egyptian  Court  of 
the  British  Musenm,  together  with  Cleopatra’s 
Needle,  to  the  English  nation.  The  British 
Government,  however,  had  always  declined 
meddling  with  this  obelisk,  although  repeatedly  I 
urged  to  bring  it  over.  The  expense  involved  ' 
great  obstacle,  although  even  so 
ntilitarian  a man  as  Joseph  Hume  proposed  to 
spend  the  national  money  in  bringing  over  the 
obe  lak,  and  contended  that  the  money  would  be 
well  spent  for  such  an  object.  The  cost  ofbrine- 
ing  over  the  obelisk  has  been  estimated  in  years 
gone  by  at  100,0001.,  bat  Mr.  Dixon  said  he  was 
oonfident  that  the  cost  would  not  exceed  one- 
eighth^  or  one-tenth  of  that  sam.  Eventually 
the  Bruish  Government  had  renounced  the  gift 
Recently  ^ was  well  known.  Dr.  Erasmus 
Wilson,  P.R.S.,  had  munificently  come  forward 
and  had  offered  to  find  the  money  if  Mr.  Dixon 
would  undertake  the  engineering  details  involved 
m the  transport  of  the  obelisk  to  England.  That 
offer  had  been  accepted.  The  Khedive,  on  being 
^oken  to  on  the  subjeot  by  Mr.  Fowler,  bis 
Highness  8 chief  engineer,  and  who  was  now  in 
-hg5pt,  said  he  slionld  be  pleased  to  see  the 
obelisk  removed  to  England  if  the  Government 
would  accept  it  on  behalf  of  the  nation.  This 
the  Government  had  consented  to  do.  and  it  had 
again  been  presented  to  England  through  our 
Consul-General  in  Egypt.  Nothing  now  re- 
mained  therefore,  but  to  remove  the  obelisk  to 
England.  The  stone  was  at  present  lying  em- 
^dded  m the  sand  on  the  shore  of  Canopns 
Bay,  to  the  east  of  Alexandria.  It  was  parallel 
to,  and  not  far  from  the  water-line,  which 
washed  the  foot  of  a quay-wall  backed  np 
by  the  sand  in  which  the  obelisk  was  buried. 

Ihe  water  wag  very  shallow  for  a considerable 
distance  ont,  and  its  bed  was  of  rock  covered 
with  a fine  sand,  so  that  to  dredge  or  excavate  a 
channel  for  a vessel  to  come  alongside  the  qnav. 
wall  and  take  the  obelisk  on  board  would 
involve  an  ontlay  of  50,000Z.  or  more.  It  would 
also  be  impossible  to  make  a mole  on  which  to 
convey  the  obelisk  ont  to  a vessel  lying  in  deep 
water,  simply  because  there  was  no  material 
available,  and  even  were  there  material,  the 
length  of  mole  required  wonld  necessitate  an 
outlay  of  at  least  30,0001.  Neither  of  these 
plans  was  available.  What  was  proposed  to  be 
done  was  simply  to  excavate  about  the  obelisk, 
and  to  build  around  it  a huge  iron  cylinder 
or  boiler,  so  to  speak,  95  ft.  Jong  and  15  ft.  in 
diameter.  In  the  first  instance  there  would  be 
constructed  around  the  obelisk,  10  ft.  apart,  about 
seven  diaphragms,  discs,  or  collars,  so  to  call 
them,  circular  on  plan,  and  with  square  apertures 
m the  centre  through  which  the  obelisk  passed 
and  would  be  held  in  position  by  wedges  and 
other  appliances  so  disposed  and  arranged  as  to 
prevent  any  excess  of  strain  being  brought  to 
bear  on  the  monolith  under  any  circumstances, 
whether  the  cylinder  containing  it  were  held  up 
in  the  centre  on  the  crest  of  a wave  or  at  each 
end  by  two  waves  without  any  support  in  the 
centre.  To  these  diaphragms  or  collars 
would  be  built  longitudinal  girders  and 
framing,  which  would  in  their  tom  carry 
concentric  ribs  of  iron  to  receive  the  external 


skin  of  plate  iron.  The  obelisk  will  be  dJsp' 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  i 
cylinder,  which  will  have  both  its  ends  pint 
up,  so  to  speak,  in  wedge-form,  to  serve  as  : 
and  stern.  On  the  side  of  the  cylinder  w 
IB  intended  to  remain  uppermost  manholes ' 
bo  left  for  taking  in  ballast.  The  weight  of 
obelisk  18  about  183  tons.  The  cylinder  w 
completed,  will  be  rolled  ont  in  the  shai 
wa-er  until  it  floats,  being  previously  cove 
with  a stout  jacketing  of  timber-work,  in  oi 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  being  dama 
by  any  sharp  pieces  of  rook  which  it  may 
over.  When  the  cylinder  is  in  deep  watej 
will  be  towed  into  the  Khedive’s  dry  dock 
Alexandria,  where  the  wooden  jacketing  will 
stripped  off  j one  of  the  wedge-shaped  ends  i 
be  provided  with  a rudder,  and  the  cylinder  i 
be  fitted  with  two  bilge-keels  and  a small  p] 
deck,  thus  becoming  a cylinder  ship, 
will  be  named  the  Cleopatra.  Ballast  will 
taken  on  board  to  give  the  whole  grea 
stability,  which  would  have  been  secured,  if  f 
obelisk  could  have  been  taken  on  board 
ordinary  vessel,  by  placing  the  load  nea: 
to  the  bottom  than  in  the  present  ca 
where,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  rolling 
the  cylinder,  the  obelisk  is  to  be  placed 
the  centre.  All  being  ready  and  the  weatl 
favourable,  the  cylinder  and  its  contents  won 
be  towed  to  England.  Mr.  Dixon  went  in 
details  to  show  the  stability  of  the  vessel  as 
which  every  care  had  been  taken,  seeing  th 
not  only  was  the  safety  of  the  obelisk  involve 
bub  the  credit  of  English  engineering  was  ; 
stake.  The  plans  of  the  vessel  had  been  a 
proved  by  Mr.  Froude  and  other  authorities  ( 
the  snbjeot  of  naval  arohiteotnre.  Havii 
reached  the  Thames  it  would  be  towed  both 
part  of  the  Embankment  wall  nearest  to  the  si: 
which  might  be  selected,  and  at  high  tide  won 
be  floated  on  to  a staging  or  gridiron  of  timbi 
coDstracted  to  receive  it.  When  the  tide  n 
ceded  the  cylinder  would  be  left  high  and  dr 
and  would  then  be  raised  by  hydraulic  pow< 
until  the  level  of  the  embankment  was  reaohei 
Ihe  keels,  deck,  and  other  excrescences  havin 
been  removed,  and  the  ballast  taken  out  th 
cylinder  would  be  rolled  across  the  Embankmen 
to  the  site  the  obelisk  was  intended  to  occupy 
where  the  cylinder  wonld  be  broken  up  an 
removed  to  the  scrap-heap.  Then  came  th 
question  of  raising  the  obelisk  into  an  uprigh 
position  on  its  pedestal.  The  Romans,  and,  latei 
the  French,  had  pulled  their  obelisks  up  b' 
ropes,  bat  that  plan  necessitated  a large  numbe 
ot  capstans  and  other  appliances.  Mr.  Dixon  pro 
posed  to  raise  Cleopatra's  needle  in  the  followini 
manner:  Having  brought  the  centre  of  thi 
obelisk  over  the  exact  site  it  was  to  stand  upon 
he  should  put  round  the  central  4 ft.  or  5 ft 
an  iron  jacket,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a pail 
of  iron  stays  capable  of  being  so  tightly  laced  oi 
screwed  np  as  to  prevent  the  stone  from  slipping 
On  the  centres  of  two  of  its  sides  this  jackei 
wonld  have  projecting  trunnions  capable  of  bear, 
log  the  whole  weight  of  the  obelisk.  The  obelisk 
would  then  be  gradually  raised  by  hydraulic 
power,  applied  at  each  end  alternately,  and  as  it 
was  raised  a scaffold  or  staging  of  baulks  of 
timber  would  be  gradually  built  under  it,  the 
obelisk  still  lying  in  a horizontal  position  When 
the  timber  [staging  bad  reached  the  required 
height,  two  iron  girders  would  be  placed  parallel 
with  the  obelisk.  Upon  these  girders  would  rest 
the  trunnions  before  referred  to,  and  the  girders, 
resting  upon  the  end  portions  of  the  timber, 
staging,  would  allow  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  staging  being  removed,  so  that  the  obelisk 
would  swing  nicely  balanced  on  the  trunnions, 
the  bottom  of  the  obelisk  just  clearing  the  stone 
on  which  It  was  to  rest,  and  from  that  position 
could  be  easily  lowered  into  its  place  by  the 
lowering  of  the  girders  to  a slight  extent. 
One  advantage  of  this  plan  was  that  on  a 
bright  moonlight  night  the  stone  could  be  experi. 
mentally  lowered  on  to  its  pedestal  to  ascer- 
tain whether  everything  was  right,  and  could 
then  be  pulled  up  again  ready  for  the  public 
ceremony.  The  lecture,  which  was  illustrated 
by  large  plans  on  the  walls,  and  by  a model 
of  the  proposed  cjlinder-ship,  attracted  an 
unusnally  large  audience,  and  an  interesting 
discussion  ensued.  ° 


Casting. — A large  equestrian  statue  of  L 
Canning,  a memorial  of  hia  Governor-Gene 
ship  of  India,  was  cast  on  Saturday,  the  2 
mat.,  by  Messrs.  Masefield  & Co.,  at  their  wo 
Manor-street,  Chelsea. 
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DRAWING  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

On  the  12th  mat.  a periodical  competition  in 
drawing  was  condnoted  in  the  elementary  aohools 
throughout  the  country  that  are  aided  and  in- 
spected under  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education.  The  object  of  haring  the 
examination  in  drawing,  which  then  took  place, 
simultaneous  thronghout  the  country, ’is  obvious, 
— prevention  of  “ coaching,”  or  communication 
of  the  sabjeots  of  the  exercises. 

By  a Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  of 
the  9th  of  January,  1865,  the  examination  in 
drawing  in  elementary  day-schools  is  oondncted 
by  the  managers  of  such  schools.  In  Board 
schools, — those  of  the  London  School  Board,  at 
least, — the  teaching  of  drawing  is  obligatory ; in 
some  other  schools,  receiving  Government  grant, 
the  teaching  of  drawing  is  optional  on  the  part 
of  the  managers.  The  following  particulars 
refer  to  a London  Board  school,  and  would 
apply,  for  the  greater  part,  it  is  believed,  to 
many  others. 

The  direction  of  the  teaching  of  drawing  in 
elementary  sohools  is  solely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  OQ  Edneation,  South  Kensington,  which 
also  directs  the  examination  in  May  of  such 
pupil  teachers  as  have  attended  schools  of 
art  or  art  classes,  and  desire  to  present  them- 
selves for  examination.  The  Department  snpplies 
the  schools  with  suitable  progressive  lessons  for 
the  coarse  of  instruction  in  drawing  throughout 
the  year,  and  the  test  exercise  papers  for  the 
annual  examination  held  in  March.  In  London 
Board  School  drawing  examinations,  the  mana- 
gers are  usnally  deputies,  persons  who  are  con- 
sidered “responsible  and  competent,”  who  a few 
weeks  before  the  examination  are  reqnested  to 
accept  the  duty.  If  they  do  so,  their  names,  &c., 
are  transmitted  to  the  clerk  of  the  Board,  and 
certified  by  him,  if  he  think  proper  j the  names 
are  next  forwarded  to  the  Department  and 
approved,  if  they,  in  their  turn,  tbiok  proper. 
Prior  to  the  examination  arrangements  are  made 
for  a supply  of  the  requisite  number  of  examina- 
tion papers.  The  managers  have  notice  to  attend 
at  9.45  on  the  morning  of  the  examination. 
They  then  receive  a sealed  bag  containing  the 
necessary  papers ; the  boys,  or  girls,  as  the  case 
may  be,  are, arranged  in  their  places ; the  seal  is 
broken,  the  papers  are  distributed,  and  the  work 
commences.  In  the  ordinary  sohool-oouree  the 
scholars  are  taught  in  groups  ranging  to  six 
standards  ; in  drawing  there  are  but  two  grades. 
Only  a portion  of  the  pupil  teachers,  and  a com- 
paratively  small  number  of  the  boys  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  standards,  reach  the  second  grade  in 
drawing.  The  examination  papers  distributed 
to  the  scholars  of  the  first  grade  consist  of  floral 
and  classical  subjects,  such  as  winged  bases, 
centre-pieces,  the  lyre,  and  a variety  of  artisti- 
cally-arranged and  connected  curved  lines,  not 
easily  described.  The  second  set  of  papers  dis- 
tributed to  scholars  of  the  first  grade  were  in 
practical  geometry, — lessons  embracing  certain 
combinations  of  six  elementary  geometrical 
figures,  — the  line,  the  plane  the  circle,  the 
cylinder,  the  cone,  and  the  sphere.  The  third 
paper  supplied  to  the  scholars  of  the  first  grade 
is  a tabula  rasa,  excepting  the  instrnotions 
printed  on  the  top  and  on  the  back ; it  is  for 
drawings  from  objects  or  models.  The  free-hand 
candidates  of  the  first  grade  were  allowed  forty 
minutes  to  make  their  drawing;  whereas  their 
seniors  of  the  second  grade  who  chose  free-hand 
drawing  were  allowed  an  hour  and  a half  for  a 
subject  little,  if  it  all,  more  difiicult.  In  the 
free-hand  exercises  the  drawings  have  to  be  in 
some  cases  a little  larger,  and  in  others  rather 
smaller,  than  the  drawing  copied.  The  first- 
grade  boys  belonged  to  the  first  four  standards, 
a majority  of  them  to  standard  1,  and  were  from 
eight  to  ton  years  of  age.  Only  six  of  the  second 
grade  went  in  for  free-hand  drawing,  and  two  of 
these  were  pupil  teachers.  Two  pupil  teachers 
executed  very  good  drawings  from  objects, — a 
table,  and  on  it  a box,  a bowl,  and  a bottle, 
lying  at  an  angle,  with  the  neck  resting  upon 
the  top  of  the  box.  The  combination  of 
lines,  angles,  carves,  and  the  varieties  of 
light  and  shade  were  embarrassing,  but  the 
difficulties  were  cleverly  dealt  with.  Another 
pupil-teacher  bad  a good  perspective  drawing, 
for  which  an  hour  and  a half  was  allowed.  The 
drawings  from  objects  had  to  be  finished,  or  left 
unfinished,  on  the  expiry  of  an  hoi^r.  When  the 
time  had  ran  ont  for  the  completion  of  the  last 
papers,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  managers  to  col- 
lect and  carefully  count  the  whole,  replace  them 
in  the  bag  with  such  papers  as  had  not  been 


used,  to  seal  and  at  once  post  the  bag  to  the 
Soienoe  and  Art  Department,  South  Ken- 
sington, inclosing  with  the  papers  their  certifi- 
cate that  the  exercises  had  been  worked  in 
their  presence  “ without  any  assistance  from 
books  or  notes,  from  each  other,  or  from  any 
other  person.”  The  certificate  contains  other 
particulars,  inclndingthestatement  of  the  number 
of  individual  candidates,  distinguishing  between 
first  and  second  grades,  and  separating  pupil 
teachers  or  paid  monitors  from  scholars.  The 
certificate  is  signed  by  the  whole  of  the  so-called 
managers,  of  whom  there  should  be  as  many  as 
will  provide  two  for  each  separate  room,  in  which 
the  so-called  examination  takes  place.  “ Man. 
agers”  and  “Examination”  are  misnomers,  the 
examination  is  really  at  South  Kensington, 
whither  the  papers  are  sent,  and  the  managers 
are  put  there  merely  to  “ watoh  the  case  ” and 
keep  order.  The  rules  for  conducting  the  pro- 
ceedings  are,  on  some  points,  very  stringent, 
but  not  unduly  so.  In  freehand  and  model  draw- 
ing no  rnling,  measuring,  tracing,  or  other  me. 
chanical  means  of  execution  is  permitted.  The 
geometrical  papers  are  of  three  kinds,  so  sorted 
and  given  out  that  the  scholars  sitting  next  to 
each  other  have  different  exercises  and  problems. 
The  teaoher  of  drawing  is  strictly  prohibited 
from  entering  the  room  after  the  examination 
papers  are  opened,  on  pain  of  the  examination 
being  declared  null. 

The  payments  made  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  for  drawing  are, — Is.  for  every 
scholar  who  gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  having 
been  tanght  drawing;  Is.  6d.  for  every  exercise 
of  the  first  grade  in  which  a scholar  shows  pro- 
ficiency; 2a.  6d.  for  every  exercise  of  the  first 
grade  in  which  a scholar  excels ; Ss.  for  every 
exercise  of  the  second  grade  in  which  a scholar  is 
Buocessfnl ; lOs.  for  every  exercise  of  the  second 
grade  satisfactorily  worked  by  a pupil  teacher 
who  has  been  taught  drawing  in  the  school ; and 
11.  towards  the  expenses  of  the  annual  examina- 
tion, provided  that  at  least  twenty  scholars  give 
satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  taught 
drawing  in  the  school.  Prizes  are  awarded  to 
every  scholar  of  the  first  grade  whose  drawings 
reach  the  standard  of  excellence,  and  to  every 
pupil  teaoher  of  the  second  grade  who  excels  in 
second-grade  drawing.  Aid  is  given  towards 
instruction  in  drawing  in  elementary  aohools  in 
various  other  ways  by  the  Department.  To  bo 
eligible  to  aid  it  is  a sine  qu(L  non  that  the  school 
payments  in  respect  of  ordinary  instruction  must 
not  exceed  9d.  a week. 

The  highest  prizes,  of  which  few  are  awarded 
in  Board  schools,  consist  of  valuable  books  in 
geometry,  perspective,  ornaments,  and  outlines, 
projection  of  shadows,  botany,  drawing  for 
machinists,  &o.  The  prizes  that  are  awarded, 
almost  entirely  to  scholars  of  the  first  grade, 
consist  of  drawing  board  and  T square,  com- 
passes and  angles,  boxes  of  water-colours,  &c. 

In  the  boys’  school  to  which  these  notes  refer, 
fourteen  prizes  were  last  year  awarded  to 
scholars  of  the  first  grade  for  excellence  ; thirty, 
five  had  certificates  for  proficiency;  and  160 
passed.  In  the  second  grade,  there  were  only 
two  passes.  This  gives  211  papers  in  all 
that  were  passed  by  the  examiners,  the  number 
being  exclusive,  of  course,  of  rejected  papers. 
For  the  girls’  school,  held  in  the  same  building, 
the  number  of  papers  given  out  was  about  half 
tho  above  number. 

A doubt,  or  something  more  than  a doubt, 
has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  as  to  the 
thoroughness  and  impartiality  of  these  examina- 
tions, and  as  to  their  moral  influence  upon 
masters  and  scholars.  It  is  by  some  persons 
considered  a physical  and  moral  impossibility 
that  the  enormous  number  of  papers  sent  in 
towards  the  middle  of  March  can  be  dealt  with, 
otherwise  than  perfunctorily,  in  two  months.  It 
is  tree  that  a great  many  papers  may  be  dis- 
posed  of  at  a glance,  but  a vast  number  must 
require  scrutiny  more  or  less.  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate,  with  any  approach  to  accuracy, 
the  gross  aggregate  of  the  papers  sent  in  from 
the  whole  of  the  elementary  schools  throughout 
the  country  in  which  drawing  is  taught  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department,  but  the  number  must 
be  very  great  indeed.  The  Board  schools  in  London 
furnish  only  a small  fraction  of  tho  whole  nnm- 
ber,  yet  the  fraction  gives  a very  large  figure. 
The  Board  had  under  its  charge,  on  the  31st  of 
December  last,  177  boys’  schools,  158  girls’ 
schools,  165  infant  schools,  and  30  mixed  schools. 
Little  or  no  drawing  is  taught  in  the  mixed 
schools  for  infants  and  girls  ; no  instruction  in 
drawing  is  given  in  infant  schools,  or  to  the 
scholars  of  Standard  1,  in  the  girls’  schools,  but 


it  is  expected  that  all  the  boys  in  Board  schools 
are  instructed  in  drawing.  An  average  of  200 
drawing  exercise  papers  from  Board  schools  for 
boys,  and  of  100  from  girls’  schools,  gives  an 
aggregate  of  61,200  papers  for  London  Board 
schools  alone.  To  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing 
the  Herculean  task  of  dealing  thorongbly  with 
the  papers,  some  schoolmasters  have  attributed 
the  fact  that  the  returns  from  the  Department 
have,  to  their  chagrin,  placed  the  veriest  tyros 
in  the  school  to  the  front,  and  left  the  best  boys 
nowhere.  If  this  be  so,  it  needs  not  be  said 
that  it  must  exercise  a very  disoonraging  effect 
upon  the  teacher,  and  have  a demoralising  effect 
upon  the  scholars,  who  are  sharp  in  detecting 
the  relative  merits  of  their  fellows. 

The  value  and  importance  of  drawing  as  a 
branch  of  instruction  in  elementary  sohools 
there  will  be  none  to  dispute.  There  is  scarcely 
any  craft  to  which  the  boys  may  apply  them- 
selves in  after-life  in  which  ability  to  draw  and 
to  acquire  sound  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
mechanical  and  oonstrnctive  science  will  not 
stand  them  in  good  stead.  Even  in  the  every- 
day afi’airs  of  life,  ability  to  draw  is  of  great 
utility.  It  is  a supplementary  mode  of  expres- 
sion  more  expressive  in  many  cases  than  the 
powers  of  speech.  Cases  are  of  constant  daily 
occurrence  in  which  persons  able  to  use  a pencil 
will  convey  more  olearly,  in  a few  seconds,  and 
by  a few  strokes,  information  that  could  only  be 
given  otherwise  by  a long  and  perhaps  turbid 
oommunioation  in  words  or  writing. 

Whatever  the  accusations  may  be  as  to  School 
Boards  and  school  managers  introducing  super- 
fluities into  the  elementary  school  course,  no  one 
who  knows  anything  of  the  subjeot  will  inolude 
instruction  in  drawing  in  the  category. 


THE  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS  OF 
IRELAND. 

Mr.  Thomas  N.  Deane,  R.H.A.,  Suporinten- 
dent  of  the  National  Monuments  of  Ireland,  has 
sent  a letter  to  a Dublin  paper  (the  Daily 
Express),  giving  information  as  to  what  steps 
have  been  adopted  to  preserve  those  structures 
designated  “ National  Monuments.”  These  con- 
stat of  a certain  selection  of  ohnrohes,  round 
towers,  crosses,  &o.,  wbioh  have  been  transferred 
to  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  Mr. 
Deane  writes : — 

“ An  erroneous  impression  has  got  into  the 
minds  of  some  people  that  unnecessary  restora- 
tions have  been  efi’eoted,  and  that  mins  will  be 
made  sham  antiquities.  This,  if  true,  would  be 
a fatal  error,  entirely  at  variance  with  the  wish 
of  the  authorities,  and  show  want  of  ordinary 
judgment  on  my  part  as  superintending  architect. 
To  combat  this  opinion  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  of  my  addressing  you.  In  this  letter  I 
shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  churches  at 
Glendalough,  as  being  well  known  and  frequently 
visited,  and  in  describing  the  works  on  each 
shall  adopt  the  usual  names  by  which  they  are 
called,  and  avoid  as  much  as  possible  critical 
explanations,  which  sometimes  draw  down  severe 
comments  from  arohiteots  and  archieologists, 
which  partake  of  an  acrimony  foreign  to  the 
quesbioDB  at  issue.  In  fact,  I wish  to  be  an 
architectural  ‘ badger  difficult  to  draw  ’ on  any 
point. 

The  ruins  at  Glendalough  consist  of  the 
following  : — Trinity  Church,  the  Cathedral,  the 
Round  Tower,  the  Priest’s  House,  St.  Kevin’s 
Kitchen,  Reefert  Church,  Our  Lady’s  Church, 
St.  Kevin’s  Oratory,  and  St.  Saviour’s  Priory. 
These  have  for  years  excited  the  interest  of  the 
arobfeologist,  and  to  some  extent  the  veneration 
of  the  public.  Ledwich,  Colonel  Conyngham, 
BigariBeranger,  Stephens,  Lord  Dunraven,  but 
especially  Petrie,  have  drawn  and  investigated 
the  buildings.  The  work  of  the  last  named  is  a 
complete  handbook  to  the  churches,  and  for  those 
who  wish  to  go  deeper  into  their  history  I can 
only  refer  them  to  the  valuable  work  of  this 
great  artist  and  archmologist.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  restoration,  I may  mention  that  with 
the  exception  of  a few  ring  stones  to  complete 
the  missing  ones  at  St.  Saviour’s  Priory,  and 
which,  being  uncarved,  are  plainly  distinguishable 
from  the  old,  no  new  out  stone  has  been  used, 
and  no  walls  have  been  rebuilt  or  added  to  where 
such  addition  or  rebuilding  could  possibly  bo 
avoided.  No  speculative  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reproduce  anything  that  bad  the  slightest 
shadow  of  uncertainty. 

Trinity  Church. — This  is  the  first  church  the 
visitor  meets  with,  on  the  left,  as  he  enters  the 
valley  of  Glendalough.  It  was,  like  many 
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othere,  overgrown  with  trees  and  ivy,  its  interior 
a mass  of  rabbisb,  the  roots  of  ash  forcing 
asnnder  its  walls,  no  protecting  fence,  the  whole 
anbjeoted  to  neglect,  and  the  strnoture  on  the 
verge  of  rain.  Thefirstthingdonewaatoclearthe 
interior  of  rabbish,  carefally  selecting  all  stones 
of  an  architectural  character.  Amongst  these 
were  fonnd  the  arch  stones  and  jambs  of  the  eonth 
doorway,  the  complete  stonework  of  the  windows 
in  the  western  end,  one  window  of  the  chancel  on 
the  Booth  side.  All  these  have  been  re»erected  in 
their  proper  places,  the  northern  qooin  has  been 
rebuilt,  the  gable  denuded  of  destrnctive  ivy, 
and  the  stones  secured,  cement  concrete  put  into 
the  interstices  of  the  wall,  the  latter  being 
carefully  pointed,  the  cement  kept  back  from  the 
face,  80  as  to  maintain  the  ancient  character  of 
the  masonry ; a proper  surrounding  fence  with 
gate  and  stile  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  cattle. 

The  Cathedral, — This  is  the  most  important  as 
to  size  of  the  buildings  of  the  valley,  exhibiting 
three  distinct  periods  of  architectural  detail. 
Piles  of  stones  obstructed  the  inspection  of  the 
visitor,  graves  in  the  wildest  confusion  were  on 
all  sides.  On  excavating  the  rubbish  near  the 
north  doorway,  the  jambs  and  bases  of  fine  detail 
and  of  Caen  stone  were  uncovered.  The  rubbish 
at  the  eastern  end  supplied  nearly  all  the  cat 
stone  work  of  the  interior  of  the  eastern  window. 
Beneath  the  site  of  the  chancel  arch  were  found 
sufficient  of  the  aroh  stones  to  enable  a large 
portion  to  be  reset.  One  window  of  the  chancel 
was  discovered  on  the  south  side.  The  side 
windows  of  the  nave  were  opened.  The  ground 
to  the  exterior  has  been  levelled  as  far  as  con- 
sistent with  respect  for  graves.  The  interior  of 
the  church  is  laid  with  sods  and  the  walls  pointed 
and  grouted  with  cement  concrete.  The  accumu- 
lated rubbish  has  been  fonnd  rich  in  many  things 
of  interest,  amongst  others  a stone  cross,  beauti- 
fnlly  carved,  which,  being  broken  into  three 
pieces,  has  been  repaired  and  re-erected. 

The  Tower.— Sach  was  the  dilapidated  con- 
ditionofthis  stroctnre  that  the  birds  were  able 
to  fly  through  the  gaps  in  the  stone  work  from 
the  top  to  more  than  half  way  down  to  the 
ground.  The  interior  of  the  tower  and  surround- 
ing  rabbish  was  carefally  examined,  and  pro- 
duced  nearly  all  the  stones  of  the  conical  top, 
which  has  been  rebnilt,  the  apex  stone  being 
fonnd  in  the  cathedral.  Tons  of  stone  and 
cement  have  been  filled  into  the  gaping  sides, 
and  the  structure  is  now  safe  for  ages. 

ThePnest’sHouse.—This  curious littlebnilding, 
which,  in  1779,  drew  the  pecnliar  attention  of 
Beranger,  owing  to  its  exquisite  detail  and 
peculiar  pedimented  doorway,  was  nearlv  level 
with  the  ground  when  the  works  came  under  my 
charge.  On  carefnl  examination  of  the  sur- 
ronnding  debris  every  stone  was  discovered, 
which  enabled  mo  toplace  it  in  exactly  the  same 
condition  as  it  was  in  1779.  The  carved  tym- 
pannm,  saved  from  destruction  by  Sir  William 
Wilde,  was  retnrned,  with  praiseworthy 
liberality,  by  his  representatives,  and  set  in  its 
original  position. 

St.  Kexnn's  Kitchen. — Little  has  been  done 
here  farther  than  resetting  the  loose  stones  of 
the  tower  cap,  pointing  the  stone  roof,  and  re- 
moving  a mass  of  vegetation  from  the  roof  of 
the  sacristy.  This  bnilding  will  form  the  recep- 
tacle for  the  various  crosses,  inscribed  stones,  &o., 
which  have  come  to  light  in  scattered  positions. 
The  surrounding  fences  have  been  repaired,  and 
the  adjacent  ground  laid  down  in  grass. 

Our  Lady’s  Church. — Similar  operations  have 
been  effected  here  as  in  other  chnrches ; but  the 
dShris  of  masonry  has  been  less  rich  here  than 
elsewhere  in  sonlptured  stones  and  other  objects 
of  interest.  A few  coins  and  two  keys  have 
been  discovered 

Reefert  CAurcTi.— The  tomb  of  the  kings,  west- 
ward of  the  others,  and^ear  the  lake  shore,  is 
pecnliarly  interesting  from  an  arohmological 
point  of  view.  (See  Petrie.)  A mass  of  rnin 
entirely  filled  np  the  interior  of  the  bnilding. 
On  its  examination  the  stonework  of  the  east 
window,  the  entire  of  the  chancel  arch,  two  of 
the  windows  of  the  sooth  wall  of  the  nave,  were 
discovered.  These  lay  as  they  fell,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed  to  re-erect  them.  To  the  sonth  of  the 
western  entrance  a beantifnl  inscribed  stone 
has  been  fonnd.  In  addition  to  this  stone  now 
discovered  at  Reefert  Chnrcb,  Dr.  Petrie  has 
drawn  another  which  lay  in  the  same  mortuary 
chapel,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  tourists,  who,  deeming  it  the 
tomb  of  t ome  unknown  King  O’Toole,  have  from 
time  to  time  broken  off  bits  of  the  monument  to 
carry  away  as  cariosities.  It  was  a trnly  his- 
tone  monument,  as  it  was  inscribed  to 


memory  <rf  Corpre,  son  of  Cathal,  an  anchorite 
of  Glendalongb,  whose  death  in  the  year  1013  is 
recorded  by  the  Irish  annalists.  Four  other  in- 
scribed  stones  have  also  been  illustrated  by 
Petrie,  a portion  of  one  of  which  is  still  pre- 
served. It  was  one  of  the  finest  sepulchral  slabs 
ever  found  in  Ireland,  carved  with  a beantifnlly- 
designed  cross,  and  inscribed  to  the  memory  of 
two  ecclesiastics  interred  in  the  cathedral — 
Diarmid  and  MacCois,  the  former  having  been 
an  anchorite  of  Glendalongb,  whose  death  in  955 
is  recorded  in  the  ‘ Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.’ 

^ St.  Saviour’s  Priory  stands  in  an  isolated  posi- 
tion, considerably  eastward  of  all  the  other 
ohnrches;  such  parts  as  remain  present  more 
careful  design  than  any  of  the  others.  If  pos- 
sible it  was  in  a more  rninons  condition, — aheap 
of  atones,  tangled  brushwood,  and  large  trees ; 
amongst  these  stood  the  jambs  of  the  chancel 
arch,  carved  capitals,  bases,  and  a few  arch- 
stones  were  to  be  seen.  Careful  examination 
brought  to  light  the  entire  number  of  the  ring 
stones,  with  the  exception  of  fonr,  the  stonework 
of  the  double  eastern  window,  the  doorways  and 
windows  of  the  south  side,  three  windows  on  the 
north  and  east,  besides  numbers  of  wrought 
stones,  whose  positions  were  donbtfal.  All  these, 
with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  have  been  reset 
in  their  places.  The  detail  of  the  eastern  window 
is  nniqne  and  very  beantifnl,  and  the  whole  forms 
a relic  of  careful  architectural  detail  hardly  to  be 
surpassed. 

This  being  a popular  description  of  the  rnins, 
I have  avoided  dates,  vexed  questions,  and  other 
matter  calculated  to  provoke  disenssion,  and  am 
only  anxions  to  draw  the  public  mind  to  a real 
interest  in  the  relics  of  the  past,  in  the  hope  that 
a work  commenced  in  a limited  manner,  as  to 
the  number  of  selected  buildings,  may  be  ex- 
tended, and  that  our  Irish  ruins  may  have  fair 
consideration,  and  be  snatched  from  the  destruc- 
tion which  inevitably  awaits  them  if  they  are  left 
as  they  are  at  present.” 


TEE  LATE  MR.  JOHN  YOUNG, 
ARCHITECT. 

"We  hear  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
John  Young,  which  took  place  on  the  23rd  inst. 
at  his  residence,  St.  Mary’s  Lodge,  Stoke 
Newington,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  bis  ago. 

Although  he  was  not  a member  of  the  Insti- 
tnte  of  British  Architects,  he  was  well  known 
as  an  architect  of  ability  and  extensive  practice. 
He  was  district  surveyor  of  the  Eastern  Division 
of  the  City  of  London  for  a period  of  twenty, 
five  years,  having  been  appointed  to  it  by  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  prior  to  the  formation  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

Coming  to  London  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
Mr.  Young  was  first  engaged  as  assistant  to  Mr. 
Porden,  the  architect  to  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster  j then  he  assisted  Mr,  Decimus  Barton, 
and  prepared  the  drawings,  under  his  direction, 
for  the  Colosseum  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  and 
personally  superintended  the  constrnction  of  the 
framing  of  the  dome.  Afterwards  he  was  en- 
gaged  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  for  the 
houses  on  the  Eatou-square  and  Pimlico  estates  j 
and  then  was  in  practice  in  Clarges-street, 
Piccadilly,  for  a few  years. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage,  he  became  tbe 
principal  assistant  to  Mr.  William  Montagne,  the 
architect  (or  as  the  title  then  ran)  the  Clerk  of 
the  City  8 Works,  at  the  Guildhall,  London,  where 
he  remained  until  Mr.  Montagne’a  decease.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  Corporation  of  London  as 
locum  tenens  during  the  vacancy,  and  being  a 
candidate  for  the  appointment,  was  unsuccessful 
in  a court  of  over  200  members  by  nineteen 
votes  only,  the  choice  falling  on  tbe  late  Mr. 
J.  B.  Banning. 

From  that  time  he  practised  at  35,  King, 
street,  Cheapside,  and  was  held  in  esteem  by  his 
professional  brethren  for  his  loyalty,  good 
judgment,  and  sound  sense.  Among  his  works 
may  bo  mentioned  the  Religions  Tract  Society’s 
premises,  Paternoster-row ; the  Ebbw  Vale  Com- 
pany’s  offices,  Dowgate;  the  Cancer  Hospital  in 
the  Brompton-road 5 Broad-street  Ward  Schools; 
Cripplegate  Schools ; Tower-hill  (Pvoroan  Catholic) 
Schools  ; Hackney  Roman  Catholic  Schools;  the 
former  Guildhall  Library;  residences  at  Roe- 
bampton  ; mansions  for  several  country  estates, 
the  latest  being  that  of  Sir  James  Duke,  bart., 
Laughton-park,  Sussex;  restorations  of  obnrehes 
in  Suffolk,  his  native  county ; and  many  build- 
ings in  the  city  of  London. 

As  a surveyor  he  was  well  known  in  compen- 
Ration  cases  of  an  earlier  period  than  the  present ; 
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having  had,  daring  tbe  formation  of  Cannon 
street,  as  many  as  320  cases  for  settlement  a 
one  time. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

A PAPER  was  read  last  week  by  Mr.  Alfret 
Haviland,  M.R.C.S.,  Medical  Officer  of  Healtl 
for  the  Northampton  combined  districts,  a 
the  Social  Science  Association,  London,  oi 
“Physical  Geography  in  Relation  to  Sanitari 
Science,”  — Dr.  Richardson,  P.R.S.,  in  tht 
chair.  The  paper  embraced  an  interesting 
account  of  the  form  and  structure  of  the  earth! 
and  the  nature  of  its  surface,  aided  by  diagramE 
and  drawings  of  its  features  and  promineul 
characteristics.  The  valley  system,  in  relatior 
to  disease,  was  much  commented  npon,  showing 
their  varied  character,  as  some  were  sheltereci 
from  prevailing  winds,  while  others  were  ex.' 
posed  and  subject  to  atmospheric  influencer' 
which  resnlted  in  disease.  He  showed  that  wherei 
heart  disease  was  most  fatal,  the  greater  amooni' 
of  rheumatism  existed,  and  pointed  out  how  thd 
physical  features  of  a valley  condneed  to  bring 
about  a state  of  atmosphere  which  was  popu- 
larly supposed  to  cause  rheumatism.  The  forna 
and  atrnctnre  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  its 
snperficial  and  meteorological  character  should: 
be  studied  in  relation  to  sanitary  science,  and 
sanitary  authorities  and  others  should  be  able' 
to  judge  for  themselves  of  what  localities  to 
avoid  when  erecting  dwelliog-housee,  hospitals) 
schools,  or  other  institutions.  The  maps  and 
diagrams  were  important  to  medical  prac- 
titioners and  others  as  showing  at  a glance  the 
scat  of  certain  prevailing  diseases;  and  the 
paper  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  a more: 
extended  knowledge  of  physical  geography  and 
the  study  of  sanitary  science  connected  with  it. 
A discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Walford,  F.S.S,,' 
Mr.  Latham,  C.E.,  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  Dr.  Johm 
Simon,  F.R.S.,  the  chairman,  and  others  took' 
part. 


EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY  COMPETITION.' 

Sir, — I beg  to  call  your  attention  to  one  off 
the  most  glaringly  dishonest  competitions  that' 
has  ever  been  placed  before  the  public. 

You  will  see  in  the  papers  herewith  sent  thei 
letter  of  a subscriber,  setting  forth,  in  plain 
terms,  wbat  the  committee  for  the  newUniversity 
buildings,  Edinburgh,  have  been  doing  tbe  last 
eighteen  months,  where  they  propose  to  ex-' 
pend  261,500i.  in  the  purchase  of  a site  and  the; 
erection  of  tbe  new  buildings ; whereas,  in 
their  instructions  to  the  parties  competing,: 
they  restrioted  the  cost  of  the  buildings  to' 
70,000h,  the  site  having  been  previously  secured' 
at  a cost  of  36,OOOZ. : thus  giving  the  architect: 
selected  a sum  of  225,000J.  to  execute  the  work 
that  they  insisted  upon  the  others  doing  for; 
70,00011.  An  Old  Subscriber. 

*#*  The  course  which  this  competition  has 
taken  is  beyond  our  oompreheosion.  Somebody 
will  perhaps  explain.  The  selected  architect  is ; 
Mr.  R.  Anderson. 


THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  LAND. 

In  MissMartineau’e  “Autobiography,”  recently 
published,  occurs  the  following  paragraph, — 

” I now  expect,  as  I have  anticipated  for  many  year?,  a 
war  in  Europe  which  may  even  outlast  the  century,  with 
occasional  lulls  ; aud  I suppose  the  result  must  be,  after 
a dreary  chaotic  interval,  a discarding  of  the  existing 
worn-out  methods  of  government,  and  probably  the 
establishment  of  society  under  a wholly  new  idea.  Of 
course,  none  but  a prophet  could  be  expected  to  declare 
wbat  the  newid-a  will  be.  It  would  be  rational,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  here,  to  foretell  wbat  it  would  not  be  oi  in- 
clude, But  ell  that  I feel  called  on  to  say  now,  when  I 
am  not  writing  a political  essay,  is  that  the  leading  feature 
of  any  sneh  radical  change  must  be  a deep  modifleation  of 
tbe  instilulion  of  Properly,  certsinly  in  regard  to  land,  I 
and  probably  in  regard  to  much  else.  Before  any  effectual  . 
social  renovation  can  take  place,  mco  must  efface  the  abuse 
which  has  grown  np  out  of  the  transition  from  the  feudal 
to  the  more  modern  state,  the  abuse  of  land  being  held  as 
absolute  property,  whereas  in  feudal  times  land  was 
in  a manner  held  in  trust,  inasmuch  as  every  land-holder 
was  charged  with  the  subsistence  of  all  who  lived  within  i 
hie  bounds.  The  old  practice  ofMan  holdingMan  as  pro- 
perty is  nearly  exploded  among  civilised  nations ; and  the  ' 
analugoQB  bar!>arism  ofMan  holdiog  the  surface  of  tbe  > 
globe  as  property  cannot  long  survive.  The  idea  of  this 
being  a barbarism  is  now  lairly  foraed,  admitted,  and 
established  among  some  of  the  best  minds  of  tbe  time,  and 
the  result  is,  as  in  all  such  cases,  ultimately  secured." 

Existing  modes  of  procedure,  whioh  have  the 
farther  effect  of  handing  over  to  the  owners  of 
land  an  immense  proportion  of  tbe  savings  and 
accumulations  of  tho  rest  of  the  community  in 
tbe  shape  of  all  tbe  houses  and  bnildings  pub 
npon  it,  will  go  far,  it  may  bo  feared,  to  hasten 
the  possible  catastrophe. 
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A PLEA  FOR  THE  FARM  LABOURER. 

Feiv  persons  have  spent  macli  time  in  farming 
lietricts  withont  noticing  the  happy  simplicity 
ilainly  marked  in  the  features  of  the  husband- 
nen.  Although  too  often  badly  housed,  under- 
)aid,  and  unoared  for,  they  generally  preserve 
heir  primitive  simplicity.  Whilst  others  start 
nto  action,  and  ardently  rouse  themselves  to 
■esent  any  fancied  wrongs,  farm  labourers 
)atiently  bear  the  yoke,  and  when  driven  at 
©ngth  to  make  a stand  and  demand  to  be  treated 
L3  their  fellow-men  are,  they  display  less  fierce- 
less  and  heartburning  than  those  congregated 
n towns  are  wont  to  display. 

The  endurance  of  the  farm  labourers  has  been 
most  creditable  to  them.  When  others  would 
have  shaken  the  “pillars of  the  State,”  and  have 
3SBayed  to  right  their  wrongs,  they  have  pre- 
jented  a spectacle  of  heroic  fortitude  and  long- 
suflering  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  set  of 
men,  and  never  to  be  witnessed  beyond  our  Isles  5 
□ or  does  this  non-resistance  arise  from  apathy 
or  ignorance.  Who  knows  better  than  they 
know  what  privations  they  have  undergone,  and 
how  hardly  they  have  laboured  ? 

But  how  few  there  are  who  have  manifested 
any  real  concern  about  them, — their  homes  and 
their  comfort ! 

They  have  not  failed  to  notice  this,  and  know 
well  that  their  struggle  for  improvement  of  their 
condition  would  be  fruitless  so  long  as  the  body 
of  the  people  were  indifferent  to  their  cause. 
They  knew  of  what  little  avail  it  would  be  for 
them, — poor  and  unlettered, — to  struggle  with 
affiuence  and  education.  So,  calmly  they  invoke 
the  aid  of  Providence,  and  patiently  await  the 
answer  to  their  prayers. 

It  is  not  cowardice  that  has  restrained  them 
from  rising  for  self-protection.  The  army  of 
England  is  mainly  supplied  by  the  back-bone  of 
the  farm  labourers.  That  back-bone  has  never 
been  broken,  and  even  when  reduced  to  the 
thin  red  line,  defied  the  prowess,  arrested  the 
progress,  and  hastened  the  decline  of  the  modern 
Alexander.  The  men  who  bear  the  brunt  of 
both  wind  and  weather,  rise  with  the  dawn,  and 
endure  the  hardest  labour,  are  not  to  be  termed 
“cowards.”  They  often  speak  their  minds 
forcibly,  yet  malice  seldom  lurks  behind. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  wish  or  intention  to 
represent  them  as  beiug  paragons  of  perfection, 
They  have  their  faults,  and  who,  indeed,  has  not 
bis  faults  ? Their  faults  are  mostly  owing  to 
their  position,  which  in  many  respects  is  not 
altogether  an  enviable  one.  The  houses  in  which 
they  spend  their  few  hours  of  leisure  have  been 
so  often  noticed  in  these  pages  as  to  need  no 
elaborate  description.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  dogs 
have  substantial  kennels,  horses  commodious 
stables,  but  labourers  have  been  less  studied  than 
thesenoblo  animals.  In  their  homes  there  is  much 
untidinesB,  but  how  can  it  well  be  otherwise  ? 
Cottages  are  not  mansions  with  abundance  of 
room,  but  rather  close,  poking  little  places  in 
which  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  dispose  of  a 
family.  And  labourers  have  families.  Many 
years  have  elapsed  since  our  great  dramatist 
made  his  fool  philosophise,  “ So  beggars  marry 
many,”  yet  the  force  of  that  philosophy  has  not 
been  weakened  by  time.  How  they  live  few 
can  tell,  but  still  the  fact  remains.  The  rooms 
are  small  and  few  in  number  5 the  sanitary  ar- 
rangements are  most  deplorable.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, reasonable  to  expect  that  these  poor  labourers 
will  manifest  much  anxiety  to  make  their  homes 
attractive.  Those  poor  old  dingy,  weather, 
beaten  homes  of  theirs,  how  can  they  be  made 
attractive  ? Tottering  to  their  downfall,  what 
good  is  it  to  patch  them  ? 

Now,  it  is  indisputable  that  no  class  of  men 
is  more  hardly  worked  than  are  these  farm 
labourers,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  if 
any  class  of  men  be  loss  cared  for. 

The  mechanic  has  always  had  his  friends,  and 
has  always  been  supported,  but  these  farm 
labourers  have  for  the  moat  part  been  left  to 
gain  their  own  ends.  The  more  honour  to  them 
for  the  temperate  manner  in  which  they  have 
endeavoured  to  do  so.  Tet,  even  at  the  present 
moment,  how  vastly  inferior  is  their  position  to 
that  of  a labourer  in  the  building  trade,  or  that 
of  an  iron-worker. 

Taking  the  case  of  the  labourer  in  the 
building  trade,  his  labour  does  not  nearly  par- 
take  of  the  moiling,  wearisome  character  of 
that  of  the  farm-Iabourer,  yet  he  receives  a far 
better  wage  and  does  not  work  nearly  so  long. 

Taking  the  case  of  the  iron-worker  as  being 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  farm-labouror, 
since  in  many  instance!  a dwelling  i.s  provided 


for  him  by  bis  employer,  it  will  be  found  that 
these  houses  contain  every  convenience,  have 
been  substantially  built,  and  although  smoke  has 
somewhat  blackened  the  exteriors,  they  are 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  olden  type  of  cot- 
tages. The  wages  received  by  the  iron-worker 
would  take  away  the  breath  of  the  farm- 
labourer  ; aud  yet,  notwithstanding  these  benefits, 
the  houses  are  quite  as  dirty  and  untidy,  if  not 
more  so,  than  are  the  cottages. 

The  high  wages  these  men  receive  have  only 
tended  to  render  them  more  besotted  and  more 
profitable  customers  to  the  Bonifaces  they  enrich. 
It  is  a mournful  sight  of  a Monday  morning  to 
see  them  going  to  their  work  as  dirty  as  when 
they  left  it  on  the  preceding  Saturday  afternoon. 
With  all  the  money  they  receive,  exceeding  even 
the  salaries  received  by  men  of  culture  and  high 
attainments,  their  children  may  be  seen  with 
bare  feet  and  scanty  clothing.  The  dog  may 
have  a jacket;  the  children  may  not  have 
boots. 

Allowing  that  the  farm-labourers  are  faulty 
in  many  respects,  I maintain  that  they  are, 
nevertheless,  in  every  way  superior  to  the  more 
favoured  class  of  whom  I am  now  writing. 
Abont  their  homes  one  is  seldom  shocked  by  the 
sounds  of  blasphemy. 

Contrasting  the  position  of  a dejected  farm, 
labourer  with  that  of  an  iron-worker,  it  is  indeed 
high  time  that  the  cause  of  the  former  were 
championed  and  his  rights  enforced.  Why,  when 
all  are  pushing  forward,  should  he  lag  dolefully 
behind  ? Has  be  not  a more  substantial  claim 
to  urge  than  any  others  have  ? It  is  very  much 
to  be  hoped  that  his  claims  for  an  improved 
dwelling  and  for  increased  wages  will  be  heartily 
supported  by  a generous  people,  and  that  not 
for  political  claptrap,  but  from  genuine  sym- 
pathy. TnoMAS  Bales. 


“DO  OUR  WORKMEN  IMPROVE? 

Sir, — I was  rather  surprised  to  read  the  letter 
of  your  correspondent,  “ F.R.I.B.A.,”  in  your 
pages,  and  I should  be  glad  if  you  would  kindly 
allow  me  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  with 
regard  to  it. 

I have  been  a clerk  of  works  for  many  years, 
and  in  the  coarse  of  my  business  have  visited 
nearly  all  the  large  towns  in  England,  and  the 
conclusion  to  which  I have  arrived  is  that  where 
wages  are  moderately  high  there  has  been  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  finding  first-class  workmen; 
and  I have  also  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  first-class  men  as 
clerks  of  works  or  bnildora’  foremen,  if  yon  will 
pay  them. 

Tour  correspondent  has  had  forty  applications 
for  an  appointment  as  clerk  of  works,  and  only 
two  worth  consideration.  To  find  a cause  for 
this  he  looks  to  the  effects  of  trade  unions.  Well, 
it  may  be  so,  but  in  this  sense  only,  that  trade 
unions  have  made  the  oonditions  of  labour  in  the 
building  trades  so  much  better  than  they  were 
twenty  years  ago,  that  it  is  difficult  to  induce 
men  to  leave  the  ranks  foi- a position  which  offers 
them  a very  few  more  shillings  a week,  with  a 
great  amount  of  responsibility,  of  study,  anxiety, 
and  irritation.  I have  known  parties  offer  to 
first-class  men,  who  could  lay  down  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  any  and  every  branch  of 
the  trade,  and  write  reports  that  were  worth 
looking  at,  a paltry  21.  per  week,— men,  sir,  of 
real  command  and  ability  ; and  is  it  likely  that 
you  will  induce  men  to  study  the  whole  evenings 
of  their  lives,  and  pay  their  fees  to  the  Mechanics’ 
and  Technical  Institutions  of  the  country,  for 
the  wages  they  can  get  as  masons,  carpenters, 
or  bricklayers  in  London,  Manchester,  or  almost 
any  of  the  large  Northern  towns  ? _ 

I am  rather  of  opinion  that  if  your  corre- 
spondent had  put  his  name  to  his  advertisement, 
and  had  offered  a reasonable  wage,  he  would 
have  had  more  than  two  applications  that  would 
have  been  worth  consideration.  (I  do  not  say 
that  he  did  nob  do  so;  bat  if  so,  it  is  certainly 
I a solitary  instance.) 

I notice  this  week  that  a certain  Local  Board 
has  appointed  an  assistant  engineer  and  sitr- 
veyor  at  a salary  of  701.  per  annum  (27s.  per 
week),  and  an  inspector  of  nuisances  at  601.  per 
annum,  or  233.  per  week.  Do  people  expect 
to  get  able  men  for  these  salaries  ? 

The  letter  that  your  correspondent  forwarded 
yon  for  publication,  as  an  instance  of  what  re- 
plies he  received  to  his  advertisement,  is  cer- 
tainly  enough  to  make  any  man  of  ability  get 
red  in  the  face;  but  it  is  the  outcome  of  the 
competitive  system  of  advertiaiug.  For  instance, 


you  advertise  for  a clerk  of  works,  and  ask  that 
all  applicants  must  state  tbeir  terms  j the  con- 
sequence  is  that  men  like  those  to  whom  your 
correspondent  refers  go  in  for  the  job  at  any 
price.  Cleric  of  Works. 

The  above  will  serve  to  represent  four 
other  letters  from  clerks  of  works. 


CARDIFF. 

Last  week  a skating-rink  and  winter  garden 
were  opened  in  Cardiff,  The  entire  length  is 
249  ft.,  the  breadth  43  ft.,  with  a skating  area 
of  6,500  ft.  The  main  entrance  to  the  rink  is  in 
the  centre  of  a large  block  of  buildings,  com- 
prising  shops  on  the  ground-floor,  the  first-floor 
being  used  as  living-rooms  ; on  the  second-floor 
there  are  workmen’s  dwellings.  In  oases  of 
emergency,  there  is  from  the  rink  a communi- 
cation from  the  staircases  nsed  by  those  living 
in  the  workmen’s  dwellings.  The  rink  looks 
gay  and  cheerful.  The  roof  is  lightly  con- 
struoted  of  timber,  and  glazed  with  Hartley’s 
rolled  plate  glass  over  tbo  entire  surface  of  the 
rink  and  garden.  Mr.  Cntlan,  of  Cardiff,  was 
the  arobiteot  5 Messrs.  D.  C.  Jones  & Co.,  of 
Gloucester,  were  the  builders;  aud  Mr.  C. 
Robson  was  foreman  of  works.  The  cost  of 
the  building  has  been  about  16,0001. 


A NEW  WATER  SUPPLY  FOR 
WIMBLEDON. 

The  Wimbledon  Local  Board  appear  to  be 
desirous  of  strictly  carrying  out  local  self-govern- 
ment in  all  matters  which  essentially  concern 
the  interests  of  the  parish.  They  have  juet 
completed  the  engineering  and  other  works  in 
connexion  with  a new  sewage  farm  for  irrigation 
pnrposes,  and  are  now  engaged  in  the  ooustruotion 
of  a new  cemetery  immediately  adjoining.  In 
addition  to  these  works,  they  arc  likewise  taking 
steps  to  obtain  a separate  and  distinct  water 
supply,  independent  of  one  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Companies,  by  which  the  parish  is 
at  present  supplied.  They  are  negotiating 
with  an  engineer  who  has  laid  certain  plans 
before  them,  and  as  a preliminary  proceeding 
they  have  just  issued  the  following  interrogatory 
communication  to  the  ratepayers  within  the 
pariah  “ The  Wimbledon  Local  Board  being 
anxious  to  obtain  a constant  supply  of  pure 
water,  and  at  a cheap  rate,  for  the  nse  of  the 
parish,  have  obtained  from  a civil  engineer  of 
largo  experience,  a scheme  for  carrying  out  the 
same,  which  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board.  To  assist  them  in  completing  their 
calculations,  the  Beard  request  you  to  make  a 
return,  on  the  form  appended,  of  the  amount 
paid  by  you  to  the  Water  Company  for  the 
past  year.”  

THE  NEW  DRINKING  • FOUNTAIN  AND 
CATTLE  - TROUGH  AT  THE  BOROUGH 

MARKET. 

Mr.  Bevan,  of  the  firm  of  Barclay,  Perkins,  & 
Co.,  has  presented  a drinking-fountain  and  cattle- 
trough  to  the  Borough  Market  trustees.  The 
fountain,  which  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Jarvis, 
architects,  was  formally  opened  last  week,  in  the 
presence  of  a large  body  of  spectators,  by  the 
donor,  Mr.  Bevan,  who  in  inaugurating  the 
structure,  observed  that  he  considered  the  foun- 
tain,  and  more  especially  the  trough  for  the 
cattle,  was  much  required,  and  he  hoped  they 
would  be  generally  used.  The  trough,  as  well 
as  the  base  of  the  fountain,  is  of  stone,  upon 
which  rests  a polished  granite  column,  support- 
ing the  fountain,  surmounted  by  a terminal 
spire.  The  structure  has  been  placed  in  the 
market,  opposite  St.  Saviour’s  Church.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Seale,  of  the  Apollo  Works,  Walworth,  has 
carried  out  the  whole  of  the  works.  Mr.  Bouldeu, 
in  receiving  the  fountain  on  behalf  of  the  trustees, 
said  it  would  prove  invaluable  to  the  horses  which 
came  to  the  market  iu  such  large  numbers. 


“ rsamples  of  Theatrical  Decoration  ” is 
the  title  of  the  last-issued  trade-book  of  the 
Papier  Machc  Company  (Wellington-street),  and 
serves  to  show  what  they  have  done  and  are 
prepared  to  do  in  that  way.  Papier  Mache  is 
a very  available  material  for  decorations  ol  a 
certain  kind,  and  if  the  shapes  which  it  takes 
are  not  always  those  which  give  delight  to 
people  of  cultivated  taste,  it  is  the  fault  of  those 
who  make  the  designs. 
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BRITISH  AKOH^OLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


The  eighth  inpf  ting  of  the  seseion  was  held 
last  week,  the  R-v.  S.  May  hew  in  the  chair. 
Farther  inspection  was  annonnced  of  the  large 
Roman  colamn  fonnd  some  years  ago  near  the 
East  Gate,  Gloucester,  and  most  probably  the 
remains  of  a Roman  temple  of  considerable 
dimensions.  Mr.  Prigg  reported  the  discovery  of 
a Roman  villa  at  Icklington  with  a hypocaost, 
found  in  ploughing  a field,  a portion  of  the  site  of 
the  Roman  station.  Mr.  Baily  exhibited  a 
misericord  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Laving  a 
deep  ribbed  blade,  found  on  the  site  of  old 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  The  chairman  described 
several  objects  of  pottery,  including  a white 
earthenware  cop  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the 
form  of  a Roman  poculum,  and  two  very  fine 
plaques  from  the  Roman  factory  of  Worcester. 
Mr.  Syer  Cuming  read  the  first  paper  of  the 
evening,  and  in  it  he  traced  the  history  of 
domestic  needles  and  their  cases  from  the  earliest 
times.  He  quoted  the  first  mention  of  them  by 
our  common  ancestor  Eve,  and  also  some,  verses 
of  ancient  date  embodying  the  still  more  ancient 
tradition  that  the  rose  bad  no  thorn  before  the 
fall.  Some  curious  needles  used  by  foreign  and 
aboriginal  tribes  were  shown,  and  which  were 
formed  of  a species  of  thorn.  Chinese  needles 
are  as  early  as  those  of  Egypt.  Employed  in 
Europe  from  the  earliest  date,  the  lecturer  exhi. 
bited  a large  collection  of  needles  of  pre-historio 
date  found  in  London  and  elsewhere,  some  at  a 
great  depth  beneath  the  soil,  and  stated  that  the 
word  meant  literally  “pointed  wood,’’ — although 
some  of  those  met  with  are  of  iron,  bronze,  and 
bone.  Examples  of  the  Saxon  “ Naedil  ’’  were 
shown,  and  the  custom  of  giving  a needle  and 
thread  by  the  bursar  of  New  College  to  each 
student  on  the  Ist  of  January  was  alluded  to. 
Needles  were  made  in  England  in  1545 ; before 
then  they  were  mostly  of  foreign  manufaotnre. 
Mr.  Brent  exhibited  a large  collection  of  ancient 
needles,  and  the  chairman  many  others  of  the 
Stone  period.  The  second  paper  was  by  Mr. 
Lofeus  Brock,  F.S.A,,  on  an  ancient  crypt  recently 
demolished  at  Aldgate.  It  was  at  the  corner  of 
Jewry-street,  and  was  found  prior  to  the  removal 
of  the  old  honees  above  it.  It  was  vaulted 
throughout,  and  was  of  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  City  authorities  gave  many 
facilities  for  its  investigation,  and  carefully 
executed  plans  have  been  made  for  the  Associa- 
tion as  a record  of  the  building,  which  will  be 
published  in  the  Journal.  An  interesting  die- 
cusaion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Robinson  reported 
the  discovery  of  an  arch  of  the  old  Priory  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate.  Mr.  Geo.  Wright,  F.S.A., 
reported  from  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Bristol,  the  dis- 
covery at  Old  Cleeve  Abbey  of  the  foundations 
of  what  was  thought  to  be  the  old  refectory 
running  north  and  south,  beneath  the  existing 
and  later  building,  which  is  east  and  west. 


oDgbtto  be  innocnoua;  where  fbia  simple  precaution  is 
overlooked  closets  can  become  dangerous  aud  objection- 
able whether  situated  in  narrow  or  in  wide  passages. 
M here  it  is  effectually  provided  for,  the  position  of  the 
closet  becomes  a matter  of  minor  importance.  By  a 
simple  contrivance  a closet  may  be  made  an  upcast,  and 
thus  converted  into  a purifier  rather  than  a contamiuator 
of  a passage. 

In  the  case  of  the  War  Office,  there  have  been 
deniable  omissions;  but  clearly  there  are  motes  mother 
than  the  architectural  eye.  ’ ] 


THE  LATE  MR.  GEORGE  ALLEN. 

Sir, — I regret  to  notice  the  death  of  Mr. 
George  Allen,  aged  seventy-eight  years,  at 
Lowestoft,  of  the  firm  of  Allen  & Craig,  net- 
makers  there, — a gentleman  well  known  in 
London,  in  the  building  trade,  forty  years  ago, 
having  been  principal  foreman  at  the  New 
Honses  of  Parliament  for  some  years.  He  after- 
wai'ds  left  there  to  condnet  the  works  at  Somer- 
leyton  Hall,  near  Lowestoft,  then  bnilding  for 
Sir  S.  M.  Peto,  bart.  5 after  which,  to  a great 
extent,  be  retired  from  business,  taking  only 
occasional  jobs  as  suited  him. 

As  showing  the  style  of  the  man,  for  a building 
he  had  in  band  in  Norwich  he  asked  his  masons 
if  they  conld  fix  the  work.  The  answer  was 
“no.”  “Then,”  ho  replied,  “I  will  fix  the 
work  myself,  and  have  you  for  my  labourers.” 
What  can  our  striking  men  think  of  this  ? I 
may  state  here  that  the  last  new  pier  bnilfc  in 
Yarmouth  was  carried  out  by  him.  A violent 
storm  came  on  before  the  work  was  completed, 
and  drove  a vessel  right  through  it.  Some  years 
ago,  to  show  that  he  was  equally  alive  to  the 
beauties  of  other  trades  besides  his  own,  he 
published  a section  of  the  Westminster  Hall 
roof. 

As  a foreman,  he  wonld  never  find  fault  with 
any  of  his  men  if  not  deserved ; as  a gentleman, 

I willingly  bear  testimony  to  his  straigbtfor- 
wardnesB  and  uprightness  j and  as  a Mason  I 
am  proud  to  acknowledge  him.  A Masox. 


SjDoIis  ^twifacir. 


A HandhooJc  to  the  Practice  of  Pottery  Painiing. 
By  John  0.  L.  Spaekeh.  Leohertier,  Barbe, 
& Co. 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  THE 
WAR  OFFICE. 


Sin, — Taking  the  report  ou  the  sanitary  condition  of  th 
M'ar  Office  ae  a test,  the  Tiint!  this  week  reads  the  iirchi 
tectural  profession  an  unususlly  sharp  lecture  on  its 
deficiencies  in  sanitary  matters  and  ignorance  of  modern 
appliances  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  conclusions  either  of  the 
report  or  the  lecture.  In  both,  the  windows  are  apparently 
regarded  as  the  only  direct  mode  of  ventilating  a room, 
and  the  crowning  sin  which  has  been  committed  in  this 
case  consists  in  the  windows  of  certain  rooms  in  the  W 
Office  having  been  placed  so  low  in  the  walls  that  there 
must,  as  it  is  alleged,  be  a well  of  foul  air  stationary 
between  the  heads  ot  the  window-openings  and  the  ceiling. 
If  the  windows  are  to  be  considered  as  the  proper  outlets 
for  foul  air,  then  not  only  must  a large  proportion  of  o 
public  rooms  throughout  the  kingdom  be  regarded  as  u 
inhabitable,  but,  in  such  a climate  as  ours,  where  windo' 
require  to  be  kept  closed,  every  living-room,  during  tl 
greater  part  of  the  year,  must  be  held  to  be  a well  of  foul 
air  from  floor  to  ceiling.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  venti- 
Intiou  of  a room  must  be  made  independent  either  of  the 
windows  or  their  position,  and  it  is  singular  that  the 
question  of  tbeir  position  should  have  been  made  a 
point  of  special  importance  in  the  report,  or  referred  to  with 
such  emphasis  in  the  Timet.  The  chimney  is  the  natural 
and  most  powerful  foul-air  estr.nctor  in  every  room.  A 
ventilator,  therefore,  connected  with  a properly-con- 
structed chimney  near  the  ceiling  line,  would  render  the 
existence  of  a well  of  foul  air  in  the  position  described  an 
impossibility. 

'i'he  condition  of  the  War  Office  is  in  the  report  further 
considered  hopeless  because  some  of  the  passages  are 
narrow,  iudillereiitly  ventilated,  the  air  contaminated  by 
closets  situated  in  these  passages,  and  foul  air  is  thus  sup- 
plied to  the, rooms  adjoining.  In  this  and  probably  most 
cases,  it  is  preferable  to  make  each  room  independent  of 
any  other  portion  of  the  building  by  providing  a iresh-air 
inlet  direct  from  the  external  air.  Neither  the  condition 
nor  the  narrowness  of  the  passages  would  thus  have  any 
bearing  ou  the  ventilation  of  the  rooms.  As  to  the  closets, 
if  sewer-gas  is  properly  cut  off,  and  drains  efficiently  ven- 
tilated, in  no  case  an  insurmountable  difficulty,  the  closets  , 


This  is  a most  practical  and  nsefnl  little  book, 
withoat  a superfluous  word  in  it.  The  author, 
who  has,  as  moat  of  our  readers  know,  been  for 
a good  while  the  director  of  the  excellent  Lam. 
beth  School  of  Art,  and  is  now  head  master  of 
the  Art  Training  School  at  South  Kensington, 
has  a thorongh  acquaintance  with  the  processes 
of  pottery.raaking,  as  well  as  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  artistic  decoration  of  pottery  5 
and  though  the  book,  which  only  extends  to 
fifty  pages,  is  not,  of  course,  intended  to  give 
instruction  in  the  manufacturing  of  pottery, 
anffioient  is  told  ns  of  the  processes  to  give  the 
designer  a correct  idea  of  the  b.isis  npon  which 
he  has  to  work.  A scbedole  of  the  colours  re- 
quired in  pottery.painting  is  given,  a description 
of  the  materials  required  and  of  the  process  of 
working,  and  hints  as  to  the  special  points 
which  must  be  attended  to  in  order  to  render 
the  design  effective  and  suitable  for  the  posi- 
tion  and  the  material  in  which  it  is  produced. 

This  small  and  inexpensive  book  seems  to 
contain,  in  fact,  all  the  information  necessary 
to  start  the  student  of  pottery-painting  on  his 
path,  in  which,  of  course,  as  in  other  arts,  ex- 
perience and  practice  are  the  real  and  ultimate 
teachers;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  arts  also,  it  is 
a saving  of  many  steps  to  be  sure  of  starting  the 
first  one  right.  We  cannot  but  commend  this 
handbook  to  the  attention  of  ladies,  especially 
those  who  might  find  the  knowledge  of  an  art 
80  agreeable,  and  so  suitable  to  feminine  taste 
and  manipulation,  a very  valuable  source  of 
addition  to  their  income  and  consequent  inde- 
pendence.  There  is  much  attention  being  given 
now  to  the  subject  of  employments  and  profea. 
sioDS  for  women ; and  here  is  one  which  is  in 
the  highest  degree  suitable  to  those  of  them  who 
have  any  artistic  taste  and  ability ; one  which 
some  of  them  are  already  carryingon  with  great 
artistic  skill  and  we  hope  pecuniary  advantage; 
bnttbe  taste  for  art  of  this  kind  is  so  much  on 
the  increase  now,  that  we  fancy  there  must 
be  considerable  space  for  new  - comers  in 
the  field.  One  or  two  reasons  for  the  peculiar 
interest  which  is  felt  in  pottery  are  very  plea- 
santly  expressed  by  the  author  in  his  concluding 
pages.  He  reminds  ns  that  “Pottery  owes 
nothing  of  ils  beauty  or  serviceableness  to  its 
material,— for  that  is  but  the  dost  beneath  our 


feet,— aud  everything  to  the  hand  that  fashioiii 
it  and  to  the  mind  that  directs  the  hand;  so  ^ 
it  that  it  cornea  to  have  so  purely  human  an 
interest;  it  is  a bit  of  man’s  work,  with  no  at' 
ventitious  aid  whatever.  If  the  form  is  beautifui. 
or  quaint,  or  ugly,  or  commonplace,  it  is  tb£3 
the  plastic  clay  has  followed  and  exactly  reproj 
duoed  the  conception  in  the  maker’s  mind  ; it  it 
formless,  withoat  coherence,  and  all  but  colonip 
less ; it  takes  the  form,  the  consistency,  and  th; 
colour  that  are  ideal  with  the  man  who  trans- 
forms the  grey  earth  into  a piece  of  pottery; 
and  when  he  has  done  this  his  handiwork  last;. 

for  over The  most  frail  of  man’s  produa 

tions  is  yet  the  most  permanent.  The  gloriouy 
tints  on  the  majolica  ware  are  still  as  bright  al 
when  they  were  drawn  from  the  kiln,  while  thij 
pictorea  of  Raffaelle  and  Lionardo,  painted  in 
the  same  generation,  are  already  fading.  W* 
have  perfect  specimens  of  Greek  pottery  thaii 
cannot  be  of  a later  date  than  a thousand  yeanii 
before  the  Christian  era.  Glazed  moral  tilei* 
have  been  discovered  among  the  mins  of  Babyii 
Ionian  palaces,  still  bright  enough  to  decorate* 
a king’s  chamber;  and  in  the  catacombs  oli 
Egypt  are  found  glazed  figures  of  Ra,  the  sum 
god;  of  Annbis;  and  of  the  eaored  Scarabmus, as 
pure  and  brilliant  in  colour  as  the  latest  produo-l 
tions  of  Deok  or  Minton.  While  this  permanences 
and  the  peculiar  plasticity  of  its  material  makA 
the  study  of  ancient  pottery  indispensable  to, 
the  arobasologist,  and  interesting  to  every  intel«i 
ligent  person,  its  potentiality  for  extreme  beantyt 
of  form  and  colour  recommends  it  to  all  whot 
possess  any  degree  ofmsthetic  appreciation.” 


Les  Travaux  Publics  de  la  France. 

J.  Rothschild,  Paris. 

This  is^  a specimen  number  of  the  text  andu 
illustrations  of  what  will  be,  if  completed  on  the?', 
scale  indicated,  a highly  important  and  intereatingt 
publication.  It  is  intended  as  a full  account  ands 
illustration,  with  the  aid  of  woodcuts  iu  then 
type,  and  beautifnl  fall.page  photographs,  of  tbei 
great  engineering  works  carried  out  under  theit 
orders  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  iu  France,  f 
including  bridges,  roads,  railways,  the  manipu.  r. 
lation  of  rivers  and  canals  and  aquedneta,  sea-  i 
ports,  ligbthonses,  and  beacons.  The  book  is  ^ 
published  nnder^the  supervision  of  M.  Leonce  i 
Reynaod,  Inspector  - General  of  Roads  and  .1 
Bridges,  and  iU  ambitious  object  may  be  best  1 

described  in  the  words  used  in  the  prospectus  : 

“We  talk  freely  of  the  immense  public  works:! 
executed  by  the  Romans,  and  admire  their  1' 
grandeur  even  in  ruins  ; but  people  do  not  think  j 
of  asking  whether  after  all  wehavenotdonegreater 
and  better  things  in  bat  a short  period  of  time, 
and  if  the  long  aqueducts  of  the  Campagna 
of  Rome  and  that  of  the  Pont  du  Gard  have  not 
been  surpassed  by  works  executed  in  the  present 
day.”  The  publication  before  us  is  desigued,  in 
fact,  to  indicate  the  claim  of  modern  France  to 
be  considered  the  successor  of  ancient  Rome  in 
the  matter  of  great  engineering  works  for  the 
public  benefit.  The  point  de  depart  of  the  work 
has  been  the  collection  of  photographs  sent  to  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  in  1873  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  and  which  appears  to  have  caused 
more  surprise  to  French  spectators  than  to 
foreigners;  the  French  outside  the  engineering 
world  riot  having  by  any  means  realised  wbat 
was  being  done  in  their  own  country. 

A considerable  collection  of  photographs  and 
models  of  French  engineering  work  was  exhibited, 
as  our  readers  may  remember,  in  oneof  the  recent 
International  Exhibitions  at  Kensington,  subse- 
qnently  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  aud  forming, 
we  conclude,  part  ot  the  illustrations  originally 
sent  to  Vienna.  We  commented  on  the  colleo- 
tion  at  the  time  at  some  length.  The  specimen 
before  us  of  the  now  work  which  is  to  bring 
this  in  formation  on  French  engineering  s tract  ures 
in  a fuller  and  more  permanent  form  before  the 
world,  is  a largo  folio  publication,  with  the  letter- 
press  in  large  type  on  a handsome  wide-margined 
page,  and  accompanied  by  several  admirable 
photographs,  representing  two  or  three  bridges 
and  viaducts,  the  entrance  to  Havre  harbour, 
and  the  aqueduct,  stretching  for  miles  over  the 
country,  by  which  thewatera  of  the  Vanne  are  con- 
veyed to  Paris.  This  system  of  tho  Vanne  was  one 
of  those  which  were  fully  illnstrated  by  models 
and  drawings  in  the  English  Exhibition  before 
referred  to.  Then*  is  also  a view  of  tho 
lighthouse  at  Douvre.s, 


, and  an  intoreeting 
diagram  showing  the  system  by  which,  in  the 
Straits  of  Bonifacio,  between  Corsica  and  Sar. 
dinia,  a shallow  portion  of  the  channel  is  defined 
by  a coloured  section  of  rays  from  two  light- 
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honses  croaaiDg  each  other,  the  red  rays,  as 
ahown  on  the  diagram,  covering  in  each  direotion 
the  dangerous  ground,  with  a sufficient  margin 
toaSbrd  ample  warning.  One  of  thelighthonses, 
on  Larezzi  Island,  by  a section  of  green  rays 
on  the  opposite  side,  covers  in  the  same  manner 
another  part  of  the  channel  which  is  too  thickly 
sown  with  islets  to  be  safe  for  navigation  at 
night.  The  view  of  the  lighthouse  before  men. 
tioned  seems  to  indicate  that  French  engineers 
are  not  always  any  happier  than  their  English 
brethren  in  the  matter  of  the  external  ex. 
pression  and  design  of  their  structures  j the 
returned  curve  above  what  may  bo  cal'ed 
the  plinth  has  a very  bad  effect,  and 
gives  quite  a false  impression  of  the  scale, 
which  we  should  imagine  to  be  only  half  what 
it  is  but  for  the  two  figures  standing  by  the 
entrance.  In  the  main,  however,  we  are  inclined 
to  say  that  French  engineers’  designs  are  better 
than  English}  there  is  certainly  evidence  of 
more  deliberate  intention  to  do  the  best  in  this 
way.  As  to  the  practical  side  of  the  matter, 
there  oan  be  no  question,  we  apprehend,  that 
the  standing  of  French  engineeering  is  at  least 
as  high  as  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
and  perhaps  higher.  The  work  of  which  a 
specimen  is  before  us  is  one  to  which  we 
should  very  much  like  to  see  a parallel  publica- 
tion in  England,  giving  the  same  care  and 
liberal  expenditnre  to  the  illustration  of  Eaglish 
engineeriog  works.  How  far  the  French  excel 
US  in  tbeir  spirit,  and  enterprise  in  publications 
of  this  class  wo  have  remaiked  too  often  to  think 
it  Dooessary  to  bestow  words  on  the  subject  again. 
It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  mention  that  the 
French  Government  aid  the  publisher  in  this 
ease  with  a large  snbeoription  : which,  again,  is 
a hint  for  our  own  Governmont. 

We  may  add  that  the  engineers  specially 
JOnnected  with  this  publication,  and  with  the 
rvorks  to  be  illustrated  in  it,  are  M.  Felix  Lucas, 
)f  the  Department  of  Roads  and  Bridges ; 
If.  H.  de  Lagrond  (Rivers  and  Canale)  j M.  Ed’ 
^ollignon  (Railways)  ; M.  Voisin-Boy  (Sea. 
)Orts)  ; and  M.  E.  Allard  (Lighthonses  and 
Jeac-DDs).  We  wish  the  new  publication  suo- 
less.  English  engineers  onghb  to  take  some 
nterest  in  it. 


3rick  Ornament  and  its  Application.  Part  I. 

2,  Finsbury  Pavement. 

iLinouan  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  trade 
•ook,  pure  and  simple,  of  Mr.  James  Brown,  of 
Iraintree  and  Chelmsford,  it  will  be  found  of 
eal  value  by  all  who  desire  to  use  in  their 
rcbitecture  monided  and  enriched  bricks.  The 
peoimens  given,  including  even  complete  gables, 
re  very  good,  and  a price  list  accompanies 
hem.  The  work  has  been  prepared  for  publica- 
ion  by  Mr.  George  Sherrin,  to  whom  we  offer 
ur  compliments. 


STAGE  SCENERY. 

As  you,  Mr.  Editor,  have  beer,  in  your  time,  a 
reat  promoter  of  improvement  in  scenery  npon 
30  stage,  I hope  you  will  allow  me  to  mention 
oe  point  in  respect  of  scenery  that  requires 
)me  reform.  The  position  of  doors  and  windows 
often  very  ridiculous,  they  being  placed  in  most 
)ntradictoryandimpraoticable  situations.  Take, 
ir  example,  the  scene  of  Pip’s  chambers  in 
Great  Expectations,”  now  performing  at  the 
oyal  Aquarium  (the  acting  deserving  a better 
idience  than  the  one  of  which  I formed  a unit), 
be  window  anpposed  to  light  the  room  from  the 
reet  is  close  to  the  door,  on  the  same  plane, 
id  the  characters  are  actually  shown  out  and 
to  the  room  through  the  doorway  on  the  stairs, 
pass  behind  the  window,  which  in  fact  must  be 
ipoesible.  A little  thought  was  wanted  on 
me  one’s  part.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  will 
I found  in  scones  some  error  as  to  position  of 
ors,  windows,  and  fireplaces.  Why  nob  exclude 
niess  really  wanted  for  the  action  of  the  piece) 

1 windows,  which  may  easily  be  supposed  to  be 
swd  in  the  side  of  the  room  between  the 
dienco  and  the  stage  p Y 


iUew  Market  Room,  East  Grinstead.— 
r.  Absolom,  of  East  Grinstead,  has  just  erected 
pommodions  market.room  at  the  rear  of  the 
|0WQ  Hotel.  Mr.  Barstow,  of  Horsham,  was 
|gaged  to  furnish  the  plans,  and  Mr.  Godley, 
lEast  Grinstead,  was  entrusted  with  the  build! 
?.  The  room  is  54  ft.  long  by  21  ft,  wide 
th  a height  of  1 3 fr.  Over  it  is  a new  billiard. 
>m,  33  ft.  by  22  ft.,  with  space  for  two  tables. 


“THE  FINSBURY  STEAM  JOINERY 
WORKS.” 

8ih,— Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  an  error  which  hai 
crept  into  your  otherwise  general'y  aecnrate  description 
of  the  above  works  ? My  drying-room  will  contain  6, COO 
denis  as  per  Pe’erslurg  standard,  and  not  “6,000 
ataudarda  of  dea'.’*  w.  H.  Liscdllbs. 


Ulisallitnca. 

“ Vital  Air.” — Dr.  B.  W.  Riohardson,  F.R.P., 
delivered  a lecture  the  other  evening,  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  on  “ Vital  Air,”  the  name  which 
Priestley  gave  to  his  discovery  of  oxygen.  After 
describing  the  pherojiena  connected  with  breath- 
ing.  Dr.  Richardson  performed  an  experiment  of 
hia  own  to  show  the  effect  of  oxygen  upon  the 
blood.  Following  bis  account  of  the  regnlar 
action  of  the  animal  economy  with  regard  to 
“vital  air”  by  other  instances  of  iiregular 
action,  Dr.  Richardson  gave  an  account  of  those 
experiments  of  Brodie  and  Broughton  by  which 
they  found  that  life-giving  oxygen  might  become 
a narcotic  poison.  Attracted  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career  to  these  experiments,  Dr. 
llichardaon  himself  found  that  if  the  oxygen 
were  continually  renevped,  the  poisonous  effect 
was  not  revealed.  It  was  only  when  the  same 
oxygen  was  breathed  over  and  over  again, — say 
three  times, — that  the  animals  placed  in  it  died. 
But  if  you  subjected  this  deteriorated  gas  to 
an  electric  discharge,  it  became  again  exhilarat- 
ing  and  capable  of  supporting  the  alow  combos, 
tion  which  is  animal  life.  What  the  precise 
charge  was,  whether  the  electric  sparks  killed 
something  added  to  oxygen  by  animals,  and 
which  hitherto  had  escaped  all  tests,  or  whether 
the  sparks  prodnoed  an  allotropio  change,  he  did 
not  know,  bat  the  fact  was  undoubted. 

The  Opera  House  on  the  Embankment. 

Lord  Ernest  Brace,  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons, 
asked  Sir  J.  M‘Garel  Hogg,  member  for  Trnro, 
and  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  what  was  proposed  to  be  done  with  the 
proposed  New  Opera  House  on  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  the  works  having  been  now  long 
stopped  in  conseqaenoe  of  want  of  funds,  it  being 
also  understood  that  the  company  intending  to 
open  that  theatre  had  oome  to  terms  with  the 
proprietor  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market;  and  inquired  if  he  could  give  any 
information  as  to  when  it  might  be  thought 
proper  to  remove  the  present  remarkable  build- 
ing  on  the  Embankment  exactly  opposite  the 
windows  of  her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works.  Sir 
J.  Hogg  said,  “ The  time  for  roofing  in  the  Opera 
Honre  having  expired,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  are  now  considering  the  course  which 
they  shonld  adopt  under  the  agreement.  The 
Board  have  no  knowledge  of  any  terras  which 
may  have  been  arranged  betv/een  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre  and  the  promoters  of  the  New  Opera 
House.  With  regard  to  the  second  p.art  of  the 
qnestion,  I can  only  say  that  I know  of  no  build, 
ing  of  the  character  described  by  the  noble  lord 
on  land  belonging  to  the  Metropolitan  Board.” 

Combined  Shelters  for  Horses  and  Men, 
and  Cabmen’s  Suppers.  — On  Wednesday 
evening  about  200  persons,  including  cabmen 
and  tramway  men  and  their  wives,  were  enter- 
tained at  a supper  (now  given  biennially),  ini 
theFiieudb’  Meeting  House,  Leeds.  After  the 
repast,  the  company  were  ahown  some  dissolving 
views ; then  a meeting  was  held,  when  addresses 
suitable  to  cabmen  were  given  by  varions  gen  le- 
men.  Mr.  Harvey  referred  to  the  Sunday  work 
of  cabmen,  and  tie  secretary  of  the  LeeJs  Cab. 
men’s  Shelters  urged  the  resumiog  of  the 
annual  sof  per  to  the  cabmen,  and  advocated  the 
extension  of  the  movement  for  introducing  cab. 
men’s  shelters,  of  which  there  were  now  three 
in  Leeds,  and  alluded  to  the  design  by  Mr.  S. 

0.  Bailey,  of  Bradford,  for  a cab-s'and  to  shelter 
men  and  horses,  remarking  that  be  did  not  see 
at  present  how  the  combined  scheme  could  be 
successful,  but  admitting  its  importance  and 
necessity.  The  remainder  of  the  cabmen,  &c., 
were  to  be  similarly  entertained  on  Thursday 
evening. 

Accident  to  a London  Architect.  — The 
Sussex  Daily  Netrs  reports  an  accident  at 
Pulborongh  to  Mr.  Good,  architect,  who  has  a 
conntry  house  iu  the  parish.  One  evening  re- 
cently, his  trap  came  in  contact  with  a large 
stone  embedded  in  the  side  of  the  road,  and  over- 
turned. Mr.  Good  and  bis  groom  were  thrown 
out,  but  the  latter  escaped  unhurt.  Mr.  Good, 
however,  received  somewhat  seriema  injuries,  we 
are  very  sorry  to  hear. 


Goldsmiths’  Frizes. — The  Goldsmiths’  Com- 
pany have  offered  the  following  prizes,  viz. ; — 505. 
for  the  best  design  for  some  article  in  gold  or 
silver,  which,  when  manufaotnred,  shall  exceed 
thirty  onnees  in  weight ; 505.  for  the  best  model 
for  some  such  article  as  aforesaid ; 25i,  for  the  beat 
execution  and  workmanship  of  somo  such  article 
as  aforesaid.  _ Tnree  prizes  of  255.  each  for  (let) 
the  best  design;  (2ad),  the  best  model;  and 
(3rd),  the  best  execution  and  workmanship  of 
some  article  in  gold  or  silver,  which,  when 
manufactured,  shall  bo  less  than  thirty  onnees 
iu  weight ; 255.  each  for  the  best  eoimens  of 
(1st)  chasing  or  repoussi  work,  and  (2Qd)  en* 
graving.  Toe  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  the 
month  of  December  next.  The  Company  have 
also  resolved  that  a Travelling  Scholarship  of 
1005.  perannnm  may  be  awarded  by  the  Wardens 
to  a student  who  has  shown  exceptional  talent, 
and  who  shall  have  obtained  a prize  for  design 
for  three  successive  years,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  study  art  in  the  precious  motals  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  Well  done,  Goldsmiths’ 
Company  ! 

Shoreham  Church. — A stained-glass  me- 
morial window  has  just  been  put  in  the  long 
lancet  opening  of  the  north  transept,  manufac- 
tured by  Cox  & Sons,  of  London.  It  is  of  light 
and  golden  tints,  with  the  lily  and  fleur-de-lys 
pattern  worked  over  the  centre  quarries,  aud 
having  a double  border  formed  of  the  names  of 
departed  children  (forty  in  number),  in  silver 
glaze,  the  base  border  having  the  words,  “ In 
Memoriiiin,  Infantium  Dormentium  in  Jesn.” 
This  window  has  been  subscribed  for  by  the 
parents.  Mr.  Edwards,  the  donor  of  the  funds 
for  the  exteneive  restoration  works  jnst  cont. 
p'eted,  is  about  to  fill  in  the  large  west  window 
with  stained  figured  glsss.  A new  roof  is  now 
being  pub  on  over  the  south  aisle  by  Mr.  Brnton, 
under  tho  direction  of  Mr.  Loader,  archireot, 
Xortlixunberland  Avenue.— In  the  Hons© 
of  Commons  Sir  J.  M'Garel-Hogg  informed  Sir 
T.  Chambers  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
VVorks  had  received  tenders  for  one.fifth  of  the 
building  ground  in  Northumberland  Avenue. 
Only  one  plot,  however,  had  been  asyet  disposed 
of,  and  the  elevation  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected 
npon  that  had  been  submitted  to  the  Royal 
lusiitute  of  British  Architects,  and  had  been 
returned  with  snggeations.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  was  most  anxious  that  tbe  Avenue  should 
be,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  worthy  of 
its  situation  end  of  the  metropolis.  Our  snppo- 
siti^n  that  the  mode  adopted  for  obtaining 
tenders  for  the  land  here  was  a bad  one,  has,  we 
fear,  proved  too  correct. 

A Forthcoming  Sale. — It  will  be  seen  by 
an  advertisement  which  appears  in  our  issue 
this  week,  that  an  interesting  sale  of  furniture, 
tapestry,  &o.,  is  to  take  place  at  the  King's 
Arms  Royal  Hotel,  Lancaster,  on  the  11th  and 
12th  of  April,  Mr.  John  Buiton  being  the 
auctioneer.  Tne  “King’s  Arms”  is  the  good 
old  inn  made  famous  by  Charles  Dickens  iu  bis 
“ Lazy  Tuur  of  Two  Idle  Apprentices,”  and  its 
collection  of  antiquities  and  curiosities  is  being 
dispersed  in  consequence  of  the  retirement  of 
the  prop'ietor,  Mr.  Joseph  Sly. 

Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent-garden. — 
Mr,  Gye  has  unoonneed  that  the  opera  season  of 
1877  will  commence  next  Tuesday,  April  3rd, 
aud  gives  a very  strong  list  of  artistes.  During 
the  season,  in  addition  to  the  operas  of  his  ex. 
tensive  repertoire,  it  is  the  intention  to  produce 
three,  at  least,  of  the  following  works  : — “Lea 
Vdpres  Siciliannes”  (Verdi);  “Santa  Chiara” 
(Tbe  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobnrg  Gotha);  “Nero” 
(Anton  Rubinstein)  ; “La  Vispe  Coraare  di 
Windsor”  (Nioolai)  ; and  Wagner’s  “II  Vascello 
Fdntasma.” 

The  Brixton  New  Market. — In  oor  de- 
scriptive notice,  lust  week,  of  the  new  public 
markrt  at  Brixton,  the  opening  of  which  we  learn 
has  been  deferred  for  a fortnight,  we  omitted  to 
state  that  the  whole  of  tbe  safes  in  the  base, 
ment  of  the  building  have  been  supplied  by  the 
Milner’s  Safe  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Liver, 
pool  and  London. 


TENDERS 

For  aUrrati  ms  to  the  Balmoral  Castle,  Rutland. street, 
Pimlico,  for  Messrs.  Rogers  & Li^son.  31.  J.  G.  Needham, 
architect  : — 

Eaton £610  0 0 

Anley  6{)0  0 0 

JiiddA  Hawtioga  49;  q q 

PiiDglo  (acoepied) 4S3  0 0 

GufJUtingf. 

Mesers.  Cbr  stisn  Sons. 
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For  two  honaes  at  Towceater,  Northamptonaliire.  Mr. 


Cosford  £1,279 

■Wheeler 1,140 

■Williams  (accepted)  1,017 


0 0 


For  repairs  of  No,  2,  Tavistock-atreet,  Tottenham-eoart- 
road,  for  Mr.  Bromley.  Mr.  J.  E.  Furnias,  architect  ; — 

Sanndera  £325  0 0 

Bush  310  15  0 

Gould  & Brand 179  0 0 

King  171  10  0 


For  erectiug  new  achooLrootn  to  the  'Mayfield-terraca 
Wesleyan  Schools,  Dalaton.  Mr.  J-  B.  Malton,  archi- 
tect 

Jarris  & Sons,  accepted. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Plumstead  Brewery,  for 
Heaara.  Mitchell  & Beasley.  Mr.  G.  Scamell,  arehiiect. 
Quantitiee  supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  L.  Curtis  & Sons  : — 

Johnson  £3,300  0 0 

Kirk 3,C81  0 0 

Brown... 3,000  0 0 

Grimwood  (accepted) 2,693  0 0 


For  Portland  atone  in  new  offices,  St.  Mary  Axe,  City. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hnitable,  architect : — 

Schofield  & Co.  (accepted) £1,036  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  old  brewery  prerniaea  of  the  Lieh- 
field  Brewery  Company.  Mr.  G.  Scamell,  architect. 
C^antities  by  Messrs.  Cnrtis  & Son 

Lovatt £1,550  0 0 

Dakin  l,3Si  0 0 

Thorneloe  1,313  0 0 

Woolley  (accepted) 1,211  0 0 


Bath  Stono  of  best  quality. 
SANDELL,  SAUNDEES,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Qcarrymoii  and  Stone  Merohanta. 

List  of  Prioea  at  the  Qaarries  and  Depftta. 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  ca 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Oorsham,  Wilts.  [Adtt\ 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  doable  the 
asaal  sand,  ia  mocb  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar . 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  leas  cost- 
Bioellent  snbstitate  for  Portland  cement  foi 
Oonorete  at  loss  than  half  its  price. — 1,  Great 
College. street,  S.W.  [Aptt.3 


Asplialte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  8TODAET  A 0 0. 
Office  { 

No.  90.  Cannon-street,  B.O.  [Aovr.l 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a molting,  ot  Thornton-le- 
Moor  Brewery,  near  Northallerton,  for  Messrs.  Baxter. 
Mr  G.  Scamell,  architect 

Fawell  (bricWayer,  Ac.)  £1,336  0 0 

Fawoll  (joiner) 669  0 0 

Teeadale,  Bros,  (ironfonndera)  3'5  10  0 

Paltieon  (slater)  15S  6 0 

Johnson  (plumber,  Ac  ) 39  17  0 


' For  the  ercetion  of  amsltiog,  at  Burfon-on-Trent,  for 
Mr.  J.  Eadie,  eieluaiTe  of  ironwork.  Mr.  Q.  Scamell, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & Bon ; — 

Dakin  .£9,711  0 0 

Lovstt 9,000  0 0 

Mason 8,330  0 0 

Bowler  & Beck 8,187  0 0 

Low  A Bon 8,031  0 0 

Maddox  (accepted) 7,860  0 0 

Irontcork. 

Messrs.  Thomewill  A Warbam. 


Accepted  for  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Hadfleld,  Derby 
shire.  Mr.  W.  Eanger,  architect 

Gill  (exearator,  mason,  and  bricklayer)...  £1,420  0 

Shaw  (carpenter  and  joiner) 1,385  0 

Beard  (sister  and  plasterer)  342  0 

Dawson  (painter  and  decorator) 199  0 


Tne  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphalte 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Gleon),  Office,  38,  Poultry, 
B.O. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
CKiurses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  oow- 
sheds  and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tan-rooms, 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  [Adtt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
^^uarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro. 
inolng  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
wund,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
iud  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
Olyoderwen,  E.8.O.,  Carmarthenshire.  [Adtt.] 


lAMlT  poDiisBeo.  emy-one  rjatM.  ii«*w  i 

TV/TODERN  DOMESTIC 

LVJ.  CONSTEUCTIOy.  Illuatrofed  by  T 


1 Giiilsr*.  and  VTtw 


riMU,  Section*.  Eletl 

in/e  ol  a Villa  Ra*idca 

togetber’iritli  a'  jpBclflcatioB  ‘'of  the  work  in  wh  lrade._ 
Supplement  on  Drainage,  Fire-proof  Floore,  I 
*nd  Iron  Kooli. 

By  OEORGB  EOBSOtf.  Architect  and  Surrey 

The  object  of  the  author  baa  been  to  present,  in  a c ^ 

eonie  of  the  best  niethoda  followed  by  architects  of  the  present  d.|i 
in  the  conjtnic'lon  of  ordinary  domeetlc  bulUlngs.  . . - Tl 
idea  !•  a good  one,  and  it  has  been  rer?  ably  csirieJ  out;  the  dra  k 
mgs  are  very  clear  and  accurate,  and  numerous  varietle*  of  doo  4 
windows,  and  other  fltilugs  of  the  ordinary  dwelling-hotue  chsraeW 
are  given,  eoae  to  msko  the  dclalii  as  coniprebeuaive  u passit|; 
within  the  scope  ot  the  book.  It  will  make  a gr>od 
schools  in  the  olasa  of  Bnlld 


—Build 


fart,  is  a complete  analysis  of  a house  in  its  pracHclt 

doUils,  and  the  student  will  acquire  a more  compleU  and 
Usnelve  knowledge  of  ordinary  honae-constmetion  from  Mr.  Kowoil 
b>ok  than  he  could  from  conauitiug  a dozen  trealtree  on  isolate 
branches  of  bit  profession.  The  fl(ty-ri  re  plate*  which  L 
detign  embrace  every  detail  of  imp  irtsn"  ■" 

■.ntelligiblescales Mr.  Kobso' 


Cons 


...•oalldf*  , 

— - - I ‘U.smestic  Dnildi)i 

iethatmsyw.il  take  the  place  of  a great 
on  Mparate  branches  of  cinstrnclion." — fluiltfJriy  .Vn 
London:  B.  T,  BATSFURD,  B2,  High  Holbom. 


Just  pabllahed,  8vo.  price  5s,  post-free. 

MPEOVBD  SYSTEM  ot  BOOE 

KEEPING.  Bpeoiftlly  adapted  for  Builders  aud  Cuntractoj. 


By  the  Gainer  of  the  BLrkbeck  Prize.  This  system  see^o*  acci 
by  simplicity  of  * 


rjIHEOEETIOAL  MECHANICS  : 

"a  Manual  of  the  Mechanics  of  Englnerrlng  and  ol  the  Cfi 
itructlou  of  Machines,  with  an  Introduction  to  the  Calcnlf 
Designed  as  a Text-book  lor  Technical  School*  and  Colleges,  and  ^ 
the  uee  of  Engineers,  Architects.  d:c. 

By  JULIUS  WEISBACn.Ph.U.  (O'oorbergratlt 

And  Professor  at  the  Royal  Mining  Academy  at  Freiberg,  Ac.  <« 
TraneUted  from  the  fonith  augmented  and  Improved  Ge^oal^ 


Blue  Roofing  Slates  are  delivered,  in  full 
truck-loads,  free  to  any  railway  ebation  in  Great 
Britain,  direct  from  the  North  Wales  Quarries, 
by  J.  SESSIONS  4 SONS,  Gloucester,  who 
will  quote  current  prices  and  terms  npou 
application.  [Adtt.] 


MICHELMORE  A REAP, 


1 PATENT  e} 


For  new  Primitive  Methodist  Cbepel,  Bognor,  Sassex. 
Mr.  W.  Ranger,  architect 

Bushbj  £.'25  0 0 

Snewin  484  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  8t.  Jamea'a  English  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  vestry  and  sessioca-house,  Ac.  Mr.  T. 
Arnold,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  E.  L.  Curtis  & 
Bona 


Merritt  A Ashby  

Browne  A Robinaon  ., 

■Williams  A Boos 

Dove,  Brothers  

Harris  A Wardrop,,.., 

Burford 

Manley  A Bogera  .... 
Newman  & Mann  .... 


Cburch.  Veatry,  Ac. 

..£4.697  £196 

..  4,629  454 

..  4.570  460 

..  4,475  450 

..  4,139  435 

...  4.107  -440 

4.094  437 

4,016  416 


• r\iW(Tm  BparJ  <jf  TTorfci.— Tha  tender  of  the  Brunswick 
Eock  Aspbalte  Company  for  the  Latymer-road  was 
accepted. 


Skorediteh  Worlchoitte.—l'a  onr  list  of  tenders  last  week 
the  name  of  “ Syder  ” appeared  as  one  of  those  who  sub- 
mitted tenders  for  the  new  kitchen.  For  "Syder’* 
read  " J.  Eider  Hunt.’’ 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

^LSVKR,  SCREW,  4 BARREL  BOLTS, 

aud  IKPBOVRD  GATE  FITT1MG8  oi  •vsry  Dcsortpttcu. 

36a,  borough  road, 

LONDON.  S.E. 


Just  pubibbed,  e 


doth,  with  lliustratioss, 


By  ECKLET  B.  COXE,  A.M.  iliniog  Eoginetf 

Demy  Sv».  With  903  WuodcuU,  pp- 1,112,  doth,  31*.  04.  ( 


The  volume  U one  which  should  bo  cirefuUy  and  thoughtfvt 
lied  by  every  one  a«piriDg  to  a proiaiuen'  i“-.-  - • 

ineering  or  any  allied  piofe**ion  ; 
ch  the  Infotroatloo  T " ■ “■ 

hypothescB  ni 


,e  memory.." — Mi»lny  Journal  ' 

London  : TRUBNER  & CO.,  Ludgate-hill.  P 

COMPLETE  BOOK  OP  REFERENCE  ED 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 


e (1.000  pag“).  illu»lrated  • 


QANITARY 

O TOWNS  and  ia 


WORK  in  the  SMALLER 


3 Water  Supply-  By  CHARLES  8LAOG,  Aisoc.  Inat.  C-E. 

" This  1*  a. very  uaetul  bgok.  and  may  be  safely  recommended." — 
Builder.  " W#  oordisHy  re«omm»Bi  it  to  thou  engaged  Ln  eaniiary 

work."— Fuklic  Mralth. 

CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  t CO.  7,  Stationers’  Hall-coort,  I.C. 


OW  to  COMMENCE  PRACTICE  as 

_ an  ARCHITECT.” 

A most  useful  Guide  to  the  Student  and  the  Arebltect. 
Post-free,  7 stamps,  from 

CHARLES  GOODALL,  62,  Boar-lane,  Leeds. 


“Pl° 


Lately  publUhod.  Twenty-one  Plato*,  with  doveripHons,  4c.  Folio, 


doth  gilt.  Prtee  It- 


TPXAMPLES  of  ANCIENT  and  MODERN 

LLi  FUBNITUKK,  METaL-WORK,  TAPBSTBIKS,  DBCORA- 


Lendon:  B.  T.  BAT3KORD,  52,  High  Holhora, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


E.  C 8.-Only  a Mason.— M.  Z.— G.  A.— B.  A.— iL  — Clerk  of 
Worka-B.  H.-T.  C.  N.-W.  L.-H.  C.  B -J.  E.-J.  K.  M.-J.  E.- 
J.  P.  (next  week).— BfOQio*  (next  week).— J.F.  (Gully). 

■We  are  oompelled  to  decLino  pointing  ont  books  and  giving 

All  rtstemsnU  of  facts,  list*  cf  tendsrs.  4e.  mnst  be  aeoocnpaniao 
by  the  name  amt  addrees  ot  the  eendor,  not  oeeeeeariJ-y  tot 
pahUcation. 

Nor*.— The  responeibillty  of  signed  arttcle*.  and  paper*  read  at 
public  meetuig*.  reits,  of  course,  with  the  autli-.u*. 


Lately  publUbed.  Oblong  4to.  cloth.  Pilce  32.  Ss 

Designs  and  sketches  for  fcrnl 

TORE  In  the  NEO-J.A.COBEAN  and  OTHER  STYLES. 
Thirty-six  Lithographed  Drawing*,  exhibiting*  variety  of  l)rsig**fo; 
Drawing-room,  Dintog-ioom,  Library,  and  Bedroom  FiUQlluro,  Ac 
with  Deecriptions. 

By  BERNARD  R.  SMITH.  Architect, 
tendon  : B.  T,  BATSFORU,  52,  liigh  llolbum. 


Just  puhliJied.  In  One  large  Vol 

numerous  Diagrams,  clolh.  33s.,  

A MANUAL  OP 

EITLES,  TABLES,  AND  DAT 

FOR  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS,  ! 
based  on  the  most  recent  inveetigationa.ii 
By  DANIEL  KINNEAR  CLARK, 

Member  of  the  InsUtnllon  of  Civil  Engineer! ; Author  of  " Rt'l  I 
Macliluery,"  ''Exhibited  Mschluery  of  1933,  4c.  ' 

This  book  comprises,  in  one  volume  of  abil 
1,000  pages,  the  leading  rules  and  data,  w| 
numerous  tables,  of  constaot  uee  in  calcnlatifi 
and  estimates  relating  to  Practical  Mechanici 
presented  in  a reliable,  clear,  and  handy  fo]| 
with  an  extent  of  range  aud  completeneBaij 
detail  that  has  not  been  attempted  hithd! 
in  the  English  language.  The  Author  ]| 
endeavoured  to  concentrate  the  results  of  if 
latest  investigations  of  others  as  well  as  biaO'| 
and  to  present  the  best  information,  with  pi 
epicnity,  conciBeness,  and  soientiQo  accural 
The  volume  contains  an  abundance  of  formnf 
of  very  simple  construction,  with  niimeri 
verbal  rules,  roost  of  them  original,  by  the  < 
of  which  calculations  may  be  effected  with  <j 
taioty  and  ease.  It  also  comprises  about  i 
tables,  carefully  calculated  and  of  manifest  t 
fulness.  , 

London:  BLACKIE  & SON,  Paternoster^ 
buildings, 


I>*lc1y  pnbliahwl.  Fifty  Piste*,  imsll  folio,  cloth.  Prlo*  12.  lOl. 

Studies  in  mercantile  archi- 

TEOTOBB. 

Comprlilag  Fifty  iuggeUivs  Design*  for  'Warehoase,  Shop,  and  Office 
Building*,  sutUMelvr  the  rommerclal  Dlftrict#  of  Isrge  Cilie*. 

By  WILLIAM  3H.LRP  OGDKX,  Architect, 
landon  ; B.  T.  BaTSFORD,  33,  High  Holbora. 


ARRIS  & ARCHER,  i 

No.  IM.  OLD-STRKET,  8T.  LUKE’S! 
CARPENTERS  and  JOINERS  to  the  TRADE^  I 
Ektimalea  given  (or  Doore.  Window*.  Shop,  OlBee 
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The  Mechanical  Ca^ise 
of  the 

Moi-peth  Calamity. 


UCH  light  wonld  be 
throwa  on  such  oocor- 
rences  as  the  Morpeth 
calamity  if  the  soien. 
tiSc  men  who  en- 
deavoar  to  elacidate 
the  question  would 
take  the  trouble  of 
giving  the  positive 
mechanical  data  that 
bear  on  the  case.  It 
should  be  remembered 
that  every  railway 
casualty,  rightly  re- 
garden,  furnisheSj 


calculable  cost  of  human  sufifeiing  and  death, — 
are  those  which  are  generally  spoken  of  as  "train 
accidents.’'  Of  these,  in  the  six  years  1870  to 
1875  iuclusive,  there  has  occurred  the  number 
of  1,127.  The  money  oott  of  tbeso  casualties 
it  is  not  easy  to  estimate.  The  personal  suffer- 
ing they  have  involved  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  they  have  occasioned  211  deaths,  and 
injuries  to  6,880  passengers,  exclusive  of  any 
returns  as  to  servants  of  the  railway  companies. 
The  "train  accidents”  in  1875  were  161.  If 
from  each  of  these  we  fail  to  obtain  some  definite 
information,  learn  some  new  precaution,  oravoid 
some  latent  cause  of  danger,  we  are  guilty  of  a 
waste  of  the  most  costly  sources  of  positive 
scientific  knowledge.  Our  railway  system  will 
never  bo  what  it  ought  to  be, — either  financially 
or  mechanically, — until  the  light  of  scientific 
truth  is  so  thrown  on  every  detail  that  ignorant 
maladministration  shall  be  impossible. 


the  radios  of  the  carve  diminishes,  being  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity  divided  by  the 
radios  of  the  onrve.  Thirdly,  it  is  the  cus- 
tom of  engineers  to  counteract  to  a certain 
extent  the  centrifugal  or  deviating  force  by 
raising  the  outer  rail  of  a curve,  so  as  to  tilt 
the  engine  iuwards,  and  thus  to  cause  the  force 
of  gravitation  to  act,  to  a certain  ascertainable 
extent,  in  counterpoise  of  the  deviating  force. 
This  compensating  force,  however,  is  irrespeoti'.  a 
of  velocity.  The  deviating  force  directly  depends 
on  velocity.  It  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
mechanical  principles  involved  in  the  problem 
that  where  a " cant  ” (or  elevation  of  the  outer 
rail)  of  1 J in.  is  required  for  a speed  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  the  " cant  ” ought  to  be  increased 
to  3 in.  for  a speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  This 
was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Laws. 

We  have,  then,  these  elements, — the  weight  of 
the  engine,  which  Mr.  Haawell,  the  assistant 
locomotive  engineer,  states  at  *17  tons  16  cwt. ; 


Certain  facta  of  cardinal  importance  with 

reference  to  the  Morpeth  calamity  dropped  and  the  radios  of  the  carve,  which  Mr.  Alfred 
onghttofarnish,  anew  I from  several  witnesses  in  the  coarse  of  the  Harrison,  engineer  of  the  northern  division  of 
experimental  datum. ' inquest,  which  no  one  attempted  to  connect,  ' the  lice,  states  at  I7i  chains.  The  gradient  does 
We  have  been  now  1 so  as  to  show  their  great  importance  and  their  nob  so  materially  influence  the  case,  as  it  is  only 
engaged  for  fifty  years  ‘ bearing  on  the  object  sought.  That  object,  from  1 in  286,  rising  towards  Newcastle.  We  have 

to  its  present  state  of  per- j an  engineering  point  of  view,  was  to  ascertain also  the  evidence  of  the  inspector  of  permanent 

^ Tvroi.nttf  V>  TompB  Raf.lfixr.  f.hafc  the  **  cant’ 


the  cause  which  led,  in  this  particular  iustancp,  way  at  Morpeth,  James  Batley,  that  the  "cant’ 
to  the  break-down  of  that  important  dynamical  at  the  spot  where  the  engine  left  the  rails  was 
couple,  cf  which  the  permanent  way  of  the  North-  from  li  in.  to  l.j  in.  This  agrees  with  Mr. 
Eastern  Kailway  formed  one  element  and  the  Laws’s  dimension  of  li  in.  The  great  point  as 
Flying  Scotchman  train  the  other.  The  inquiry  to  which  the  evidence  fails  is  as  to  the  speed  at 
elucidated  the  fact  that  the  fault,  if  any,  which  ' which  the  engine  was  going  when  it  left  the 
occurred  in  the  moving  element  of  this  dynamical  line. 


n bringin,_ 

ectlon  a system  of  locomotion  any  anti- 
lipation  of  which,  half  a century  ago,  would 
lave  been  regarded  as  the  wildest  dream. 
iVhen  George  Stephenson  said  that  it  would 
)6  " verra  aukard  for  the  coo,”  if  an  engine 
•unning  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour 

were  to  come  in  contact  with  the  animal,  he  - ^ . , „ , . . ..v  ^ 

mly  gave  a quiet  go-by  to  the  ridicule  with  couple  must  be  sought  in  the  locomotive  itself,  The  conductor  of  the  tram  says  that  it  was 
which  the  examining  oouueel  was  disposed  to 'and  nob  in  any  of  the  various  carriages  com-  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  an  hour,  but  that 
treat  the  prediction  of  the  speed  which  might  | posing  the  train.  The  consideration  of  these  he  “only  judpd  as  best  he  could.  It  is  plain 
be  attained  by  the  locomotive.  Mr.  Stephenson ' latter  vehicles,  therefore,  may  be  eliminated  that  the  tram  was  late,  and  also  that  it  was 
was  not  so  wild  as  his  opponents  implied,  because  I from  the  problem  before  us.  What  we  havo  to  running  at  an  extra  rate  of  speed.  Itwastweny- 
about  that  time  the  speed  of  sixteen  miles  per  ! investigate,  then,  is  the  condition  of  the  perma- , four  minutes  late  at  Berwick,  and  only  twenty, 
hour  was  attained  and  kept  up  by  a fast  coach  | neub  way  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  locomotive  two  or  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-three  minutes 
for  several  stages  on  the  Shrewsbury  road.  Still  on  the  other.  , Morpeth.  Per  aps 

the  anticipation  of  being  able  to  beat  the  beat- 1 Thus  far  wo  may  be  accused  of  only  putting  minutes,  ^says  the  “P 

horsed  coaches  by  twenty-five  per  cent,  was  a 
bold  one ; and  that  the  more  so  because  the  life 
had  not  at  that  time  been  breathed  into  the  loco- 
motive. It  was  not  until  after  the  great  trial 
between  the  “Kooket”  and  the  "Novelty,”  in 
1829,  that  the  blast  was  turned  into  the  chimney  . 

of  the  former  engine,  and  the  true  source  of  the  ! think  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  profes- 
velocity  which  it  was  pcssible  to  attain  was  j eional  men  who  gave  evidence  before  the  jury 
thus  acoidentally  discovered.  Since  that  time  | more  distinctly  to  bring  forward.  That  is,  that 
the  profession  of  the  civil  engineer  has  been  1 it  is  necessary  not  only  to  know  the  exact  con- 
engaged  in  a vast  series  of  experiments  dition  of  each  element  of  the  couple,  but  the 
with  regard  to  steam  locomotion.  Every  new 
line  constructed  and  worked  has  added  valuable 
data  for  the  construction  of  a complete  theory 
of  locomotion.  Financial,  as  well  ae  mechanical 
statistics  have  been  collected  to  a certain 
extent,  more  especially  abroad,  as  the  directors 
of  the  English  railways  have  opposed,  by  eveiy 
means  in  their  power,  the  pnblioation  of  any 
items  of  information  that  might  throw  light  on 
the  subject  of  the  normal  cost  of  each  particular 
class  of  traffic.  Among  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion which  are  most  costly, — we  speak  now  only 
as  mechanics,  and  without  reference  to  the  in- 


into  formal  (or  nou-meebanioal  persons  may  even  between  Berwick  and  Newcastle, 
say  pedantic)  language  what  everyone  knows  j It  is  thus  evident  that  a high  velocity  was 
to  be  the  case.  There  is,  however,  a distinct  ^ kept  up  over  a portion  of  the  line  oonstructed, 
object  to  be  attained  by  such  definite  state- , according  to  Mr.  Laws,  for  a velocity  not  exceed- 
ments.  It  shortens  the  road  before  ns,  and  the  ing  twenty  miles  hour,  " Tim  ordinarv  rate 


point  to  which  it  directly  leads  is  one  which  we 


The  ordinary  rate 
of  the  train  from  Berwick,  without  shutting  off 
steam,  is  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  an  hour,” 
says  the  conductor,  " perhaps  a little  more.’* 
On  the  oooasion  in  question  we  see  that  the 
train  was  gaining  on  the  ordinary  speed.  Thus 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  Morpeth  was 
proper  construction  of  each  element  (supposing  reached  at  a speed  of  more  than  forty  miles  an 
it  to  be  in  perfect  order)  for  use  at  the  velocity  ' hour— bow  much  more  is  not  apparent,  although 
employed.  [if  ihe  time-bills  gave  distance  as  well  as  times. 

The  facts  as  to  this  are  the  following , this  might  be,  at  least  approximately,  aacer. 
First,  the  accident  occurred  on  a curve ; and  it . tained.  Steam  was  cutoff  on  reaching  Morpeth, 
is  well  known  that  there  is  a meohanioal  ten-  But  no  whistle  was  sounded.  No  breaks— os 
dency  in  a locomotive  to  run  at  a tangent  to  any  far  as  the  evidence  goes— were  applied.  The 
curve  over  which  it  may  be  driven,— a tendency  only  causes  of  retardation  were  thus  the  runmog 
which  increases  in  proportion,  nob  to  the  velocity,  ' friction  and  ordinary  resistance  of  the  tram  and 
but  to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  Secondly,  the  slight  check  opposed  by  the  rising  gradient 
the  curve  was  of  the  small  radius  of  17i  chains,  of  1 in  286.  The  retardation  thus  caused,  unless 
or  1 155  ft,,  while  the  deviating  force  of  the  the  steam  was  cut  off  at  a considerable  distance 
locomotive  increases  directly  as  the  length  of  before  reaching  Morpeth,  must  have  been  but 
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Bligbt.  Bub  it  is  precisely  here  that  the  shoe 
pinches.  There  does  not  seem  to  bare  been  onj 
wish  on  the  p^rt  of  any  witness  to  withhold  in. 
formation.  There  was  great  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  hour,  and  other  ciroumstanoee,  in  elucidating 
the  facts.  Bot  if  there  had  been  present  in  thi 
minds  of  those  who  condncted  the  investiga- 
tion, a strong  conviction  of  the  primary  im- 
portance of  this  question  of  velocity  in  the 
matter,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  we  thould 
have  got  a little  nearer  the  mark  than  we  can 
at  present  do. 

There  is  thus  no  certitude  that  the  speed  was 
less  than  forty  miles  per  hour  when  the  fata! 
spot  was  reached.  There  is  a high  probability  that 
it  was  more  than  thirty.  Now,  if  we  take  the 
ordinary  formula  for  the  oomputatian  of  centri- 
fugal force,  and  apply  it  to  the  given  curvature,, 
and  to  the  given  weight  of  the  engine,  we  shall 
see  at  once  how  vital  a question  is  that  of  the 
actual  speed.  Theceutrifogal  force,  or  tendency 
to  leave  the  curve,  due  to  an  engine  of  the 
specified  weight,  is  equal,  at  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  to  102  tone;  at  thirty  miles  an  hour,  to 
2-39  tons;  and  at  forty  miles  an  hour,  to  4 38 
tons.  The  coanteraoting  tendency  of  the  cant 
was  equal  to  1 09  tons.  This  tallies  exactly 
with  the  allowance  made  by  ilr.  Laws,  and  with 
the  adoption  of  a maximum  velocity  of  twenty 
miles  per  hour. 

There  is  more  difficulty  in  stating  what  degree 
of  lateral  force  is  suffioient  to  make  the  flange 
of  the  wheel  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  rail.  As 
matter  of  pressure  alone  it  is  of  coarse  ea^y  to 
oompnte  the  propoitioii  between  lateral  profsure 
and  tendency  to  rise.  But  the  question  is  com- 
plicated by  the  friction  of  tlie  wheels  when  borne 
hard  against  the  rail.  How  much  of  the  lateral 
force  would  go  to  produce  heat,  and  how  much  t ) 
lift  the  eugine,  it  is  impossible  to  say  without 
being  in  possession  of  accurate  seotions  of  the 
surfaces  brought  into  contact.  Apart  from  this 
important  qualification,  a lateral  pressure  of 
55  lb.  would  be  enough  to  make  the  wheel  of 
an  engine  of  the  weight  given  rise  J in.  per 
revolution,  and  thus  mount  the  rail  in  about 
eight  revolutions,  or  176  ft.  of  line.  We  may 
approximate  this  important  part  of  the  ca^e  iu 
anotherway.  Wehavoseen  that  cants  of  1 i in. and 
of  3 in.  respectively,  counterbalance  the  deviating 
tendency  tor  speeds  of  twenty  and  thirty  miles  an 
hour.  If  we  suppose  the  outer  rail  to  be  raised 
1 in.  more  than  was  the  case  at  Morpeth,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  height  of  2i  in.  above  the  inner 
rail,  we  shall  obtain  the  cant  proper  (on  the 
given  curve)  to  a velocity  of  26i  miles  per  hour. 
Conversely  we  may  infer  that  beyond  that 
velocity  the  only  power  which  would  have  re- 
tained the  engine  on  the  line  would  be  that 
friction  which  wo  have  not  the  means  of  calcu. 
lating, — the  resisting  power  of  which,  moreover, 
would  vary  every  second,  according  to  the  oscil- 
latory motion  of  the  engine,  the  curvature  of 
the  top  table  of  the  rail,  and  and  other  minute 
mechanical  details.  It  follows  that  26^  miles 
per  hour  would  be  a velocity  at  which  the 
safety  of  a train  over  the  curve  would  bpgin  to 
be  in  peril ; and  that  with  any  excess  of  this 
velocity  the  peril  would  increase,  until  there 
came  a limit,  which  the  above  indications  render 
probable  to  be  considerably  below  40  miles  an 
hour, — at  which  the  engine  most  unquestionably 
meant  and  leave  the  rail.  That  limit,  we  think 
there  is  thus  every  reason  to  believe,  was  over- 
passed on  the  occasion  in  question. 

We  offer  the  above  calculations,  not  only  by 
way  of  explaining  the  mechanical  cause  of  the 
catastrophe  on  the  25th  ult.,  but  as  indicating  a 
general  cause  of  danger  to  railway  trains,  which 
can  only  be  obviated  by  giving  the  control  of  the 
whole  arrangements  of  a railway  toasole  person, 
and  that  person  a oompetently-ednoated  engi- 
neer.  Without  making  any  remarks  that  are  in 
any  way  invidious,  or  calculated  to  throw  blame 
on  any  person  or  sot  of  men,  we  think  there  is 
great  reason  to  doubt  how  far  that  is  the  rule 
with  our  railway  companies.  On  the  oocaeiou 
discussed,  one  engineer  gave  evidence  as  to  the 
locomotion,  and  another  as  to  the  permanent 
way,  and  we  think  it  may  fairly  be  conceded  that 
both  engines  and  road  were  in  nnexceptionable 
condition.  But  who  was  responsible  for  putting 
the  two  halves  of  the  machine  together  ? Who 
fixed  the  speed  ? It  is  hardly  possible  that  any 

one  bat  a tborongbly-edncated  mechanic  would 
be  aware  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  a question 
of  this  kind.  Few  other  men  would  realise  the 
tact  that  a train  might  run  at  thirty  miles  an 
hour  round  a curve  of  one  radius,  and  would  in. 
fallibly  leave  the  rails  if  driven  at  the  same 
p-ed  round  a curve  of  another  radius.  Thus 
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it  is  essentially  necessary  that  the  person 
who  fixes  the  speed  should  be  aware  of  the 
mechanical  state,  both  constructively  and  as 
matter  of  maintenance,  of  every  portion  of  the 
line.  It  would  be  necessary  for  some  one  possessed 
of  all  this  knowledge,  both  theoretical  and 
l^ractical,  to  have  a supervision,  not  only  of  the 
-peeds  according  to  the  time-tables  over  any 
portion  of  the  line,  but  also  of  the  maximntn 
^peed  which,  under  any  circomstences,  the 
driver  of  a late  train  shoold  he  allowed  to  make 
up.  In  a word,  a perfect  comprehension  and 
control  of  the  entire  system,  comprising  way, 
engines,  and  maximum  speed,  ought  to  be  in  one 
breast — that  of  a thoroughly  educated  engineer. 
And  if  this  fails  to  be  the  case,  the  publio  have 
no  defence  whatever  from  what  may  be  properly 
called  the  natural  mechanical  results  of  dispro- 
portioned  speed.  The  question  is  not  one  of 
redneiog  tho  velocity  of  the  trains.  One  velocity 
(within  certain  limits)  is  as  safe  as  another,  pro- 
vided all  the  arrangements  are  made  to  provide 
for  that  velocity.  The  danger  is — not  so  much 
of  the  neglect  of  the  maintenance  of  a line,  as 
of  the  use,  under  ciicnmstances  of  pressure, 
of  a rate  of  velocity  which  was  not  contem- 
plated by  the  engineer  who  laid  the  permanent 
way. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  the  above  considera- 
tions may  receive  doe  attention.  The  class  of 
accidents  occurring  from  the  engine  leaving  the 
rails  is  one  which  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the 
reliability  of  the  railway  system.  We  have  had 
repeated  oases  of  this  kind  of  casualty.  In 
each,  so  far  as  our  memory  serves,  the  attention 
of  juries  and  witnesses  has  been  mainly  turned 
to  the  state  of  repair  of  the  line,  or  to  any 
cause  of  disturbance,  such  as  a fracture  in  the 
engine,  a bolt  or  a stone  on  the  rails,  or  what  may 
be  called  a casual  cause  of  mischief.  We  are  not 
aware  that  the  relation  of  velocity  to  curvature 
has  ever  been  brought  forward  with  that  distinct 
emphasis  that  the  nature  of  the  subject  demands; 
and  w©  think  that  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
attribution  of  this  cause  of  danger  of  its  dne 
importance  would  entirely  remove  one  great 
cause  of  a very  fatal  kind  of  casualties, — a 
cause  which,  in  many  oases,  might  result  from 
the  simple  origin  of  a division  of  responsibility, 
and  of  the  entrusting  of  whatever  general  con- 
trol existed  to  a man  who  was  not  both  a 
scientific  and  a practical  mechanic. 

This  detailed  inquiry  into  one  case  of  a very 
important  problem  has  the  more  importance 
from  the  fact  that  public  attention  is  just  now 
nnuBnally  active  on  the  subject  of  railway 
casualties.  Particularly  does  our  view  concern 
the  directors  of  lines  on  which  safety  is  quea- 
vionable.  We  can  readily  suppose  that  many 
upright  and  honourable  men  have  been  lately 
shocked  at  the  suggestion  that  the  prevention  of 
accidents  has  been  regarded  by  railway  managers 
as  a question  rather  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  than  of  the  highest  moral  obligation.  We 
do  not,  in  all  candour,  believe  that  there  is  a 
railway  manager,  or  a railway  board  in  the  king- 
dom, that  would  decline  to  adopt  precautions 
koown  to  be  indispensable  to  safety,  on  the  groned 
of  cost.  It  is  true  that  the  rate  of  compensa- 
tion for  personal  injury  on  our  great  lines  is  only 
from  two-thirds  to  tbroe-quartera  of  one  per 
cent,  on  the  average  of  the  gross  revenues, 
although  in  two  cases  it  has  been  to  almost  two 
per  cent.  In  one  it  ia  as  low  as  *02  per  cent. 
We  cannot  think  that  this  bas  been  regarded  as 
a reason  for  omitting  precautions ; although  a 
low  compensation  rate  may  in  itself  be  taken  as 
an  argument  of  a high  state  of  safety.  But  we 
tbii  k it  is  far  more  likely  that  casualties  are  to 
be  traced  either  to  divided  control, — or  to  the 
placing  control  in  the  bands  of  men  who,  though 
admirable  men  of  business,  adroit  finanoiers, 
men  whose  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  a 
district,  and  of  the  best  mode  of  developing 
them,  may  rise  to  the  level  of  statesroanship, 
are  yet  not  mechanics,  either  born  or  bred, 
Under  the  whole  question  of  the  financial  snccess 
of  a railway  lies  the  mechanical  question.  The 
railway  system  is,  first  and  foremost,  a mechanical 
nperatioD.  It  is  one  that  deals  with  great  weights 
driven  at  high  velocities,  and  in  which  the  slightest 
miscalculation  is  attended  by  extreme  peril  to 
human  life.  The  general  arrangement  and  com. 
nrehensive  supervision  of  such  a system  can 
never  be  safely  entrnsted  to  any  but  a mechanical 
man.  The  attention,  or  the  knowledge,  of  any 
other  class  of  persons  may, — and  probably  often 
does,  fail  at  the  very  point  of  need.  We  are 
strongly  dieposed  to  believe  that  the  responsi. 
bility,  in  face  of  the  public,  as  well  as  in  face  of 
the  shareholders,  of  an  engineer  who  ahoold 


control  works,  plant,  and  lines  of  trains,  wou 
be  a better  safeguard  than  any  which  has  bet 
yet  suggested.  From  such  an  officer  too, — if  1 
were  required  as  a necessary  and  integral  part  i 
the  system  of  managemeut,  the  shareholders  wou: 
expect,  and  would  be  likely  to  receive,  inforroi 
tion  which  they  do  not  now  possess,  which  the 
cannot  attain,  and  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  in 
portance  to  their  proprietary  interests  to  havjt 
Neither  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  til 
reports  of  Captain  Tyler,  nor  the  half-yearij! 
reports  of  the  various  companies,  furnish  ani 
answer  to  the  question, — How  much  does  it  coii 
to  convey  a passenger,  or  a ton  of  goeds,  for  / 
mile  on  the  line  ? We  get,  it  is  true,  an  averagji 
cost,  and  an  average  income,  per  train  mile.  Bi; 
there  13  DO  definition,  in  any  case,  of  what  i 
train  mile  means.  Whether  it  includes  an 
engine,  tender,  break  van  and  couple  ofcarriageh 
or  two  locomotives  and  90  or  100  wagons, — w[- 
have  no  means  whatever  of  judging.  It  is  den! 
that  if,  in  a matter  of  such  vital  importance  tii 
the  financial  outcome  of  a railway,  the  shanli 
holders  are  content  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  tli! 
very  alphabet  of  their  profit  and  loss  account,  a 
is  small  wonder  that  wo  find  that  many  of  thetll 
delicate  meohanioal  provisions  and  precaution^ 
which  make  the  whole  difference  between  safetk 
and  danger,  between  life  and  death,  are  bui 
too  likely  to  he  overlooked.  The  fact  that  wj. 
have  160  “train  accidents”  in  a year  proverf 
indeed,  that  such  precautions  are  overlookecfl 
We  have  the  credit  of  being  an  eminently  prar^ 
tical  people;  as  such  we  are  apt  to  turn  wits 
some  scorn  from  anything  intended  by  the  worj' 
“theory.”  But  theory  may  mean  one  of  twjl 
very  different  things.  It  may  mean  sometbinit 
not  very  different  from  fancy,  or  it  may  mea4i 
the  most  sober,  careful,  and  luminous  outcome  cA 
all  known  facts;  an  outcome  which  serves  tl 
classify  and  to  explain  the  facts  tVemselvefl 
This,  we  repeat,  is  yet  wanting  in  our  Fnglisl 
railways.  On  the  railways  of  France,  of  Italjp 
of  America,  of  New  Sonth  Wales,  and  of  Indidp 
questions  both  mechanical  and  financial  canbi 
definitively  answered  which  are  altogether  unj 
solved  with  reference  to  the  railways  of  th| 
United  Kingdom.  Not  only  are  they  unsolvecf 
but  the  data  for  their  solution  are  carefully  witht 
held.  We  believe  that  there  is  a close  and  ins 
timate connexion  between  the  mechauical  and  tb  | 
finanoial  requirements  of  the  railway  system.  W»[ 
hold  that  neither  one  nor  the  other  can  be  lefi 
subject  to  “ rule  of  thumb  ” without  danger,  loss  , 
and  detriment.  A thorough  and  perfect  knowi 
ledge  of  the  great  problem  of  railway  workind 
and  management  is  a result  at  which,  after  tift5i 
years  of  practice,  we  have  as  yet  failed  to  arriveil 
No  passenger  and  no  shareholder  will  be  as  safe} 
as  he  ought  to  be  until  this  reproach  is  liftecl 
from  our  shonlders. 


THE  REVISED  CODE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
OF  ARCHITECTS. 

Thk  alterations  in  the  rules  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  proposed  by  the  Improvement 
Committee,  having  now  received  the  definite 
sanction  of  the  general  body  (with  a few  nob 
very  important  modifications)  we  may  consider 
them  as  open  to  public  comment,  and  proceed  to( 
make  a few  remarks  on  the  scope  and  spirit  of 
the  alterations,  not  so  much  in  tho  way  ofi 
criticism,  since,  as  before  observed,  we  entirelyl 
concur  in  them  in  the  main,  as  with  the  view  of 
bringing  under  the  notice  of  those  of  our  pro-; 
fessional  readers  who  are  not  at  present  members, 
of  the  Institute,  the  efforts  which  have  been' 
made  to  provide  for  the  adequate  and  suitable! 
representation  of  the  interests  of  the  profession' 
in  town  and  country  alike,  and  to  afford  at  least- 
the  machinery  for  a more  thoroughly  national 
and  representative  Society  of  Architects. 

A leading  object,  in  the  first  instance,  hasu 
been  the  complete  elimination  from  the  Institute  i 
of  the  representation  of  trade  interests  for  the  ! 
future.  This  was  already  the  case  in  regard  to] 
strictly  professional  members,  whether  in  the  ; 
class  of  Fellows  or  Associates ; the  interest  or  i 
participation  in  any  trade,  or  the  acceptance  of « 
any  pecuniary  consideration  or  emolument  from  i 
tradesmen  engaged  on  any  work  under  his  super- 
intendence, being,  by  the  original  Bye-laws,  a ; 
sufficient  reason  for  the  expulsion  of  any  Fellow  ’ 
or  Associate.  That  the  tirst-named  of  these  > 
conditions  baa  not  infrequently  been  evaded  or  ; 
ignored  is,  we  fear,  the  fact ; but  it  has  not,  as  s 
far  as  we  know,  ever  been  coudoned  when  for- 
mally  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Tnstitnte; 
and  we  can  testify  to  the  strong  feeling  exhibited  ; 
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and  expressed  on  this  head  by  leading  members 
of  the  Institate  on  not  a few  occasions.  Sat 
the  regulations  under  which  non-professional 
persons  were  elected  as  Honorary  Fellows  and 
Contributing  Visitors  left  no  restriction  as  to 
connexion  with  trade  interests ; and  although 
the  distinction  of  honorary  membership  has 
' always  been  conferred  with  due  regard  to  high 
attainments  in  architecture  and  the  higher  walks 
of  study  connected  with  it,  the  rule  electing  Con- 
tributing Visitors  has  allowed  opportunity  for  the 
' singular  spectacle  (as  we  remember  on  more 
than  one  occasion  when  practical  questions  were 
under  disoossion)  of  an  eloqnent  and  impassioned 
address  to  a meeting  in  recommendation  of  some 
particular  method  or  material  upon  the  use  of 
which  the  speaker’s  own  businesa  success  de- 
pended.  Any  chance  of  future  elections  leaving 
liberty  for  this  is  done  away  with.  The  olnmsily. 
named  olaasof  “ Contributing  Visitors  ” is  elimi- 
nated  from  the  boobs,  and  their  place  is  supplied 
by  dividing  the  Associates  into  two  classes, — 
“ Associates  ” pure  and  simple,  who  shall  be, 
as  before,  persons  “ engaged  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  civil  architecture,”  but  not  having 
been  in  business  on  their  own  account  for  as 
much  as  seven  years,  and  ” Honorary  Associates” 
who  shall  be  engaged  in  the  study,  but  not  the 
practice,  of  civil  architecture,  and  correspond  to 
the  Contributing  Visitor,  but  with  the  reserva- 
tion that  they  shall  be  ” unconnected  with  any 
branch  of  building  as  a trade  or  business,” — 
a limitation  which  is  also  now  extended  in  the 
letter,  as  it  was  formerly  in  the  spirit,  to  the 
class  of  Honorary  members.  Whatever  may  be 
said,  therefore,  by  “ London  Parsons,”  or  per- 
sons BO  signing  themselves,  who  air  their  spite 
against  architects  in  letters  to  the  news- 
papers, about  the  corrupt  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession,  these  candid  people  must,  at  least,  be 
compelled  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  repre- 
sentative  body  of  the  profession  has  set  its  face 
against  any  malpractices  with  all  the  stringency 
that  words  and  bye-laws  can  possibly  ensure. 

This  is  one  step  towards  rendering  more  un- 
assailable the  status  of  the  Institute,  and  another 
is  to  be  found  in  the  new  arrangement  for  the 
election  of  the  council  and  the  higher  officers  of 
the  society.  This  scheme,  which  has  been  sug. 
gested  by  that  which  is  reported  to  have  worked 
admirably  in  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
provides  that  in  nominating  a list  of  members 
eligible  for  election  to  the  council,  a margin,  in 
regard  to  numbers,  shall  be  left  (thus  getting  rid 
of  the  usual  alnoost  routine  election  of  a “ House 
Li8t”)j  that  from  the  council  the  vice-presidents 
shall  be  chosen  in  the  order  of  their  seniority  to 
office  5 and  from  them,  on  the  same  principle,  the 
president  shall  be  chosen.  There  is  a pro- 
vision for  the  chance  of  a noZo  episcopari  on 
the  part  of  any  vice-president  j but,  apart 
from  that,  this  arrangement  ensures  that  the  men 
•regarded  by  the  general  body  of  Fellows  as  more 
efficient  shall  always  be  at  the  bead  of  the  official 
corps.  Another  decision,  which  we  wish  to  class 
with  this,  though  it  is  referred  to  in  another 
section  of  the  committee's  report,  is  that  after 
May,  1882  (originally  1880,  but  altered  in  dis- 
cussion to  the  later  date)  all  candidates  for 
•eleotion  as  Associates  shall  pass  an  examination 
as  a test  of  their  professional  training  and 
capacity.  This,  which  we  regard  as  perhaps 
the  most  important  step  in  advance  taken  by  the 
Institute  during  many  years,  would,  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  the  scheme  of  election  of  council  and 
officers  above  referred  to,  render  membership  of 
the  Institute,  and  election  to  its  higher  offices,  a 
really  practical  voucher  for  professional  pro- 
ficiency and  distinction.  It  ought,  if  its  value 
I be  properly  recognised,  both  to  raise  the  im- 
; portance  of  the  Institute  very  materially,  and  to 
; do  efficiently  and  widely  what  the  scheme  of  the 
i Vohmtary  Examination  has  only  been  able  to 
I accomplish  in  an  exceedingly  partial  and  tentative 
I manner. 

These  are  the  most  important  of  the  new  pro- 
1 visions  which  are  aimed  at  raising  and  securing 
I the  professional  status  of  the  Institate  of  Archi- 
I teots.  The  next  class  of  alterations  refers  to  the 
. means  of  making  it  more  distinctly  national  in 
I character.  This  includes  what  may  seem  a 
I sweeping  reform,  since  it  is  nothing  less  than 
I doing  away  with  all  distinction,  except  in 
I regard  to  one  or  two  minor  details,  between 
I members  practising  in  London  and  those  prac- 
I tising  in  the  country.  The  subscriptions  are  all 
I equalised,  and  all  special  conditions  about  the 
I representation  of  country  architects  in  the  council, 
i &o.,  are  withdrawn.  Tne  object  of  this  was,  we 
I believe,  misunderstood  by  some  of  the  existing 
I conntry  members,  who  thought  they  were  to  be 


left  out  in  the  cold ; and  some  came  up  to  the 
special  meetings  on  purpose  to  protest.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  result  was  that, — 

“ Those  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray,” 

or  to  praise,  at  all  events.  The  object  of  the 
whole  legislation  on  the  subject  is  that  there , 
should  be  no  invidious  distinction  whatever 
between  members  in  London  and  members  out  of 
it, — the  Institute  is  to  be  emphatically  not  one 
of  London  architects,  but  of  British  architects ; 
and  the  provision  for  the  presence  of  a certain 
number  of  “country  members”  on  the  Council 
is  withdrawn,  simply  because  on  the  new  system 
all  the  members  of  the  Council  may  be  oonntiy 
members,  and  any  country  member  may  be  on 
the  council,  if  it  suits  him  to  stand,  and  he  has 
attained  sufficient  distinction  in  the  profession 
to  be  chosen.*  One  or  two  modifications  of  the 
previous  rules  are  made  to  facilitate  the  election 
of  those  living  at  a distance  from  London ; for 
instance,  in  such  a case  the  demand  for  the 
recommendation  of  three  Fellows  from  “ personal 
knowledge,”  which  might  be  a difficulty  for  an 
architect  practising  in  a provincial  town,  may 
be  set  aside  so  far  as  that  such  a recom- 
mendation  from  one  Fellow  may  suffice,  coupled 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  president 
and  three  professional  members  of  any  local 
Society  of  which  the  candidate  may  be  a 
member.  But  the  recommendation  for  member, 
ship  in  any  case  is  to  be  far  less  of  a mere  form 
than  it  sometimes  has  been  under  the  old  regula- 
tions. The  nomination  paper  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a separate  written  statement  by  the 
applicant  as  to  his  professional  education  (in  the 
case  of  Associates),  and  as  to  his  professional 
education  and  works  (in  the  case  of  Fellows), 
and  by  another  written  statement  by  one  of  the 
three  Fellows  who  have  signed  the  nomination 
paper,  giving  particulars  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  candidate  and  his  works.  All  this  tends 
to  show  that  there  is  a determination  that 
qualification  for  membership  of  the  Institute 
shall  really  mean  a good  deal  in  futore.  Perhaps 
we  may  be  allowed  to  hint  that  these  conditions 
will  be  hardly  consistent  with  the  continuance 
of  a practice  which  we  believe  has  more  or  lees 
been  carried  on  (whether  with  the  direct  sanction 
of  the  Council  or  not)  of  writing  to  architects 
not  already  members  and  suggesting  to  them  to 
enrol  themselves;  a mode  of  procedure  which 
seems  to  us  to  be  little  consistent  with  a due 
regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  Institute,  and  which 
would,  at  all  events,  be  totally  inconsistent  with 
a reform  the  best  feature  about  which  is  that  it 
aims  at  rendering  qualification  for  membership 
a real  and  bond  fide  testimony  to  professional 
capacity  and  status. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  professional 
status  we  may  observe  also  that  the  new  rules 
draw  a distinction  in  regard  to  one  point  which 
it  is  believed  has  been  misunderstood,  and  has 
deterred  some  provincial  architects  from  joining 
the  Institute  ranks,  under  the  idea  that  they 
were  required  to  bind  themselves  not  to  furnish 
quantities  for  their  own  work.  A certain  degree 
of  verbal  confusion  on  this  point  has  been 
removed,  and  the  wording  of  the  new  bye-laws 
makes  it  clear  that  any  architect  is  at  liberty 
to  supply  quantities  for  his  own  work,  only  on 
the  understanding  that  they  are  paid  for  by  the 
client  direct  and  not  by  the  contractor.  The 
principle  enforced  is  simply  that  the  architect 
is  not  to  make  himself  in  any  sense  the  servant 
of  the  contractor,  which  is  a wrong  position  for 
him,  either  in  the  interests  of  himself  or  of  the 
clients  whose  representative  he  is.  For  our- 
selves,  we  object  entirely  to  the  practice  in 
question,  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  place 
the  architect  in  a false  position;  but  we  under- 
stand  there  are  supposed  to  be  difficulties  in 
doing  away  with  it  entirely  in  provincial  practice. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Institute 
to  kindred  societies  is  not  made  the  direst  subject 
of  any  legislation,  and  hardly  could  be  ; but  it  is 
treated  of  in  the  Report  of  the  Improvement 
Committee,  whose  suggestions,  with  one  or  two 
modifications,  have  been  adopted  as  a basis  of 
future  action.  The  suggestions  of  the  Committee 
went  to  the  effect  that  the  Institnte  shonld  keep 
up  a systematic  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
provincial  societies,  and  a correspondence  with 
them;  suggesting  as  a means  to  this  end  that  a 
list  of  the  leading  Architectural  Societies  of  the 

* We  would  Buggeat  that  in  connexion  with  thia  laud- 
able  endeavour  to  give  a more  national  character  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Institute,  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
reconsider  an  idea  that  has  been  before  brought  forward, 
of  holding  Conference  meetings  in  the  leading  provincial 
towns,  on  the  principle  so  suceesslullj  adopted  by  the 
British  Association. 


kingdom,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  their 
presidents,  secretaries,  and  professional  members, 
should  be  kept  dnly  filled  up,  and  that  copies  of 
the  seesional  papers,  and  particulars  of  the 
architectural  examination,  and  the  various 
prizes  of  the  Institute,  should  be  from  time  to 
time  officially  forwarded  to  such  Societies,  to- 
gether  with  “ such  other  information  as  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Institute  as  may  tend  to  bring 
the  corporate  representatives  of  the  profession 
throughout  the  kingdom  into  useful  co-opera- 
tion.’’ This,  it  was  suggested,  would  be  a better 
principle  than  that  of  attempting  any  official 
union  between  local  societies  and  the  Institute; 
the  object  being  rather  that  all  architects  of 
standing  in  the  provinces  should  be  members  of 
the  central  and  national  Society,  the  local 
societies  preserving  their  independent  action. 
This,  we  think,  is  certainly  the  better  principle, 
as  the  local  societies  will  always  have  local 
affairs  of  interest  to  look  after  which  wonld  be 
more  or  less  beyond  the  proper  scope  of  a central 
body.  Nor  is  there  to  be  any  more  talk  at 
present  of  amalgamation  of  the  Institute  and  the 
Architectural  Assooiation ; which  also  is  a wise 
decision.  The  Association  was  established  with 
different  objects,  and  is  doing  its  own  special 
work  very  ably ; and  it  is  much  better  that  it 
should  keep  its  special  character. 

Other  changes  in  matters  of  detail  have  been 
made  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  utility  of 
the  Institute  in  the  promotion  of  the  study  of 
subj  ects  connected  with  architecture.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  proposition,  which  will 
require  a little  special  arrangement  for  carrying 
it  out,  to  keep  the  library  open  every  day  from 
10  a.m,  to  9 p.m.,  instead  of  opening  it  on  three 
evenings  only  of  the  week;  and  that  duplicates 
of  the  standard  works  most  referred  to  should  be 
provided  and  lent  under  certain  conditions  for 
home  study.  This  would  be  a very  useful  pro- 
vision for  younger  members  especially,  and  the 
more  constant  opening  of  the  library  would  save 
a good  deal  of  inconvenience.  From  whatever 
cause,  it  is  certain  that  the  library  of  the  Insti- 
tute, considering  what  an  admirable  one  it  is,  is 
of  lees  practical  use  at  present  than  one  would 
suppose  it  might  be.  Then  there  is  an  important 
change  in  the  regulation  of  the  ordinary  meet- 
ings, which  pi'ovides  that  the  paper  of  the 
evening  shall  close  the  proceedings,  and  the 
discussion  upon  it  shall  take  place  at  the 
following  meeting,  before  the  paper  for  that 
evening  is  read.  The  object  of  this,  of 
course,  is  that  members  wishing  to  com- 
ment upon  the  facts  or  views  advanced  in 
the  paper  shonld  have  time  to  consider  the 
subject,  and  mature  what  they  have  to  say, 
instead  of  getting  np  and  talking  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  and  that  the  discussion  should  thus 
be  of  more  practical  value.  This  is  meant  very 
well,  and  may  work  well;  but  it  is  a point  we 
feel  a little  doubtful  about.  At  all  events  in 
that  case,  a tight  hand  will  have  to  be  kept  over 
the  discussions,  lest  they  shonld  encroach  unduly 
on  the  time  the  reader  of  a paper  has  a right 
to  expect;  as  it  is,  the  paper  of  the  eveninc^  is 
often  forced  to  too  late  in  the  evening,  through 
the  extension  of  preliminary  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  desirable,  no  doubt,  that  the 
discussion  of  professional  subjects  shonld  not 
degenerate  into  mere  complimentary  talk,  of 
which  there  is  often  a good  deal  too  much  at 
Conduit-street.  And  whilst  on  the  subject, 
we  cannot  help  observing  that  there  is  a very 
general  feeling  among  the  majority  of  those  who 
attend  the  ordinary  meetings  that  so-called 
discussion  runs  far  too  much  in  a groove,  beino" 
in  fact,  placed  practically  in  the  hands  of  a few 
members  who  are  constantly  called  on  from  the 
chair  in  rotation, — a practice  which  prevails  at 
the  Institute  to  a degree  which  we  seldom  see 
at  any  other  meetings  of  this  kind.  The  con- 
sequence,  of  course,  is,  that  amemberoften  speaks 
merely  out  of  politeness,  because  he  is  called  on ; 
and  that  those  who  are  not  so  invited,  and  who 
may  have  something  really  to  the  point  to  say, 
are  unwilling  to  do  so  unasked.  We  have  heard 
sufficient  remark  and  complaint  in  regard  to  this 
feature  of  the  Institate  meetings  to  feel  justified 
in  calling  attention  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  if 
there  ai’e  no  volunteers,  the  chairman  must  do 
bis  beat  to  press  good  hands. 

Several  schemes,  of  various  extent,  have  also 
been  proposed,  in  regard  to  enlarging  and  im- 
proving  the  premises  of  the  Institute,  and  to 
some  extent  this  is,  we  believe,  to  be  done  at 
once ; a resolution  which  those  who  know  the 
room  in  which  the  architects  hold  their  meetings 
will  not  be  slow  to  appreciate.  Seat  arrange- 
ment, ventilation,  and  decoration,  are  all  capable 
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ofmnch  improvement,  even  without  acquiring 
an  extension  of  the  premises;  and  we  would 
suggest  that  the  means  for  exhibiting  diagrams 
should  be  considered.  The  process  of  hanging 
drawings  all  on  one  side  of  the  room,  instead  of 
fronting  the  audience,  seems  most  primitive; 
certainly  the  result  is,  that  only  a few  fortunately 
situated  parsons  can  really  see  a number  of  dia- 
grams so  as  to  follow  any  reference  to  them  with 
ease  or  comfort.  One  of  the  more  extensive  im- 
provement  schemes  suggested  involves  the  ac- 
quiring  of  the  ground-floor,  and  providing  there 
a members*  club  and  reading-room.  This  would 
be  partionlarly  nseful  to  provincial  members 
when  on  a visit;  but,  of  conrse,  each  large 
schemes  as  these  presuppose  a sufficient  increase 
of  income.  Under  this  head  the  report  offers  a 
pretty  encouraging  prospect,  which  we  see  no 
reason  to  think  is  exaggerated.  The  income  of 
the  Institute  has  been  increasing  very  rapidly  of 
late  years;  but  then  its  expenditure  has  in- 
creased  also  through  new  nndertakings,  such  as 
the  Conferences,  &c.  The  scheme  of  erecting  an 
entirely  new  building  of  snch  a character  as  to 
be  a worthy  home  for  the  representative  body  of 
the  architectural  profession  has  been  once  or 
twice  mooted  in  our  columns.  No  reference  is 
made  to  such  an  idea  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee  ; it  would,  of  coarse,  involve  an  expendi- 
ture only  to  be  met  either  by  a greatly  increased 
income,  or  by  special  subscription. 

Everything  that  is  needed  might  be  done, 
however,  if  the  Institute,  under  its  new  regula- 
tions, meets  with  the  recognition  and  support  from 
the  profession  at  large,  which  we  desire  to  see, 
and  which  we  believe  would  be  advautageons  to 
all  concerned.  The  Arohitectnral  Union  Com. 
pany  would,  we  have  no  doubt,  enlarge  their 
capital  if  necessary,  and  do  all  that  conld  be 
done  for  the  Institute  on  their  side,  if  a corre- 
sponding rent  were  assured.  It  is  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  support  from  those  of  our  profes- 
sional readers  who  are  not  now  connected  with 
it  that  we  have  drawn  attention  to  the  subject. 
We  repeat  what  we  have  before  said,  that  we 
are  not  oconpying  the  position  of  blind  advo- 
cates of  the  Institute  as  now  existing,  or  of  those 
particular  members  of  the  profession  in  London 
who  have  drawn  up  new  rules  and  improvement 
schemes.  We  speak  on  the  widest  ground,  as 
the  advocates  of  the  whole  profession ; believing 
that  a greater  and  more  general  union  of  Eng- 
lish architects,  with  the  object  of  aiding  the 
progress  of  the  art  and  science  of  architecture, 
and  raising  the  social  and  moral  stattis  of  the 
profession  to  the  highest  point,  must  be  a benefit 
to  all  concerned.  We  point  out  that  a very  able 
and  honest  effort  has  been  made,  at  the  expense 
of  much  time  and  thonght,  to  provide  a machi- 
nery by  which  this  high  object  may  be  realised. 
Those  who  have  framed  this  machinery  have 
done  their  part.  It  now  rests  with  the  profes- 
sion at  large  to  effect  the  realisation  of  this 
object,  by  combining  to  render  the  central 
society  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  the  Institute 
of  “ British  Architects.” 


ARCHITECTURAL  PRACTICE  A>IONG 
THE  GREEKS. 

The  Eastern  Qaestion  is  at  the  present  time 
such  a burning  subject  that  cantion  is  required  in 
mooting  it  in  too  close  proximity  even  to  matter 
80  happily  uninflammable  as  the  neutral  columns 
of  an  architeotnral  journal ; otherwise  occasions 
are  not  lacking  when  reflections  might  be  in- 
dolged  in  naturally  enough  even  here,  as  to  the 
benefits  with  which  Greece  has  overpaid  the 
tardy  and  chary,  and,  at  last,  the  begrudged  and 
unintentional  assistance  which  Western  Europe 
gave  to  her  emancipation.  No  doubt  the  en- 
thnsiasm  of  the  more  sympathetic  has  had  its 
disappointments,  but  that  is  no  more  than  en- 
thnsiasm  and  sober-minded  confidence  in  justice 
also,  must  be  prepared  for : the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  Church,  and  free 
constitutions  spring  up  at  last,  but  not  ever 
immediately,  upon  ground  well  sodden  with  that 
of  patriots;  and  truth  and  honesty,  intelligence 
and  oultore,  peace  and  prosperity,  are  not  to  be 
despaired  of  becanse  the  first  oonsequences  of  a 
revolntion  that  bnmanity  has  bsen  groaning  for 
seem  but  groans  again.  Modem  Greece,  with  all 
its  shortcomings,  is  a vast  gain  to  humanity,  as 
all  know  who  are  familiar,  as  some  of  ns  are, 
with  what  was  told — as  more  with  what  was 
written  — by  the  travellers  who  knew  it  in 
slavery;  how  valuable  and  welcome  an  ally  of 
science  and  art  combined  it  is  gradually  becom- 
ing is  being  proved  by  the  illustratioDS  of  his- 


tory, architecture,  and  sculpture  that  are  now 
recovered  and  recoverable  at  Olympia  and 
Mycense.  Under  all  its  disadvantages  as  capital 
of  a too  restricted  territory,  Athens  is  a centre 
of  no  inconsiderable  group  of  native  men  of 
learning,  as  of  institutions  of  culture  and  mu- 
seums  constantly  enriobed.  In  this  group  the 
pride  of  descent,  for  ever  stimulated  by  local 
associations,  is  burning,  not  without  effect,  in  the 
brightest  form  of  an  ambition  to  imitate — to 
emulate  ancient  intellectual  glories,  and  as  a 
noble  beginning,  within  their  reach,  to  do  their 
duty  towards  the  remains  of  which  they  are  at 
once  heirs  and  trustees  in  the  interest  of  all  pro- 
gressive  civilisation. 

A bi-monthly  periodical, — the  Athenaion, — 
printed  at  No.  2,  Street  of  the  Muses,  is  a not 
unfceqnent  recipient, among  miscellaneous  essays 
and  dissertations,  of  notices  of  antiquities  as 
they  come  to  light,  and  among  these,  of  inscrip- 
tions. As  modern  Greek  is  written  by  men  of 
education,  it  presents  very  few  difficulties  to 
those  who  are  moderately  familiar  with  even 
the  easier  ancient  authors  ; after  a few  corrupt 
or  intrusive  particles  have  been  recognised,  and 
a few  snbatitationa  for  some  inflections  noted,  it 
may  be  read  currently,  the  majority  ofnnclassical 
words  being  for  the  most  part  transfers  from 
Latin,  or  occasionally  Tentonio,  dialects.  The 
number  of  the  Athenaion  which  is  before  us 
contains  an  article,  recommended  by  the  welcome 
signature  of  M.  Stephanos  Coumanoudes,  with 
the  copy  of  an  inscription  of  nearly  200  lines, 
which  vies  in  interest  with  those  relating  to  the 
Erechtbeum  at  Athens.  It  comes  from  Lebadea, 
in  Bceotia,  where  an  Athenian  gentleman  caught 
sight  of  it  built  into  the  wall  of  a blacksmith’s 
smithy;  be  gave  notice  to  the  Archaeological 
Society  at  Athens,  who  immediately  took  mea- 
snres  to  secure  the  stone,  and  the  inscription  is 
now  published,  from  copies  as  careful  and  com- 
plete as  circumstances  allowed,  and  collated  with 
a paper  rubbing.  It  is  nothing  leas  than  an 
architectural  contract  and  specification  of  works 
of  repair  and  oonstrnction  about  a temple  at 
Lebadea,  of  which  we  have  other  notice,  and  of 
which,  indeed,  ruins  still  remain  to  the  south  of 
the  modem  town.  Pansanias,  who  went  through 
Bccotia  abont  A.D.  174,  visited  this  city,  which 
be  describes  as  on  a par  with  any  other  in  Greece, 
however  prosperous  in  respect  of  its  monumental 
adornments.  The  temple  of  Zens  Basileus, — of 
Jove  the  king, — was,  however,  then  nnfiniahed, 
either  on  acoonnt  of  the  too  large  scale  on  which 
it  was  planned,  or  interruptions  by  incessant 
war, — and  nnfiniahed  it  doubtless  remained  till 
the  time  came  for  it  to  be  demolished. 

The  inscription  was  certainly  extended  to  three 
stones,  as  that  which  is  preserved  betrays  con- 
tinuation both  at  beginning  and  end  ; only  the 
second  half  of  what  we  possess  deals  with  the 
work  upon  the  temple, — the  half  which  is  doubt- 
less the  most  interesting,  but  withal  the  most 
diffionlt;  and  further  study  is  required  before  it 
can  be  satisfactorily  meddled  with.  Even  in  the 
first  part,  which  shall  now.be  treated  of  alone, 
there  is  much  which  seems  to  demand,  as  the 
Athenian  editor  observes,  something  approaching 
to  divination  to  interpret  it.  We  are  not  only 
troubled  by  certain  doubtful  readings,  and  besot 
by  words  which  are  unknown  to  the  lexicons, 
but  even  when  translation  seems  tolerably 
authentic,  the  reference  of  the  work,  as  specified, 
to  what  we  know  of  such  work  as  completed,  is 
often  a mystery  indeed.  This  first  part  of  the 
lapidary  document,  where  difficulties  enough 
crop  np,  but  still  more  sparsely  than  in  the 
second,  refers  to  work  to  be  done  upon  certain 
stela:  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  which 
seem  to  represent  tall  blocks,  or  superposed 
blocks,  set  upon  bases,  and  snrmonnted  by 
cornices  or  cap-stones,  and  bearing  inscriptions. 
They  might  be  taken  for  ancient  funereal  stelce, 
such  as  are  preserved  in  abundance  in  Greece, 
which  consist  of  thick  slabs  crowned  by  a fleuron 
or  conventionally  floreated  ornament,  bat  that  no 
hint  occurs  to  point  in  this  direction,  and  the 
letters  inscribed  seem  to  have  counted  up  to 
Gbouaands. 

The  parties  to  the  engagement  aretbe  Naopoioi, 
the  temple-makers,  in  fact,  the  official  building 
oommittee,  and  the  architect  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  contractor  for  the  works 
(ergones)  and  his  sureties,  and  possibly,  as 
additional  works  may  be  required,  a secondary 
contractor,  literally,  a ” porohaser-in-contiDua- 
tioD,” — a new  word,  and  sareties  on  his  behalf. 
In  the  second  half  we  have  an  under-architect, 
or  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  commencement,  as  we  have  said,  is  lost, 
as  well  as  three  half  lines  at  the  beginning  of 


what  remains, ^the  fragments  of  these  intimate 
a question  of  5 per  cent.,  and  apparently  a set- 
off  (but  here  comes  in  an  unknown  word)  and 
certain  penalties ; the  next  complete  lines  speak 
plainly  enough, — the  committee,  or,  let  us  call 
them,  the  controllers,  shall  exact  the  whole  sum 
in  qaestion,  whatever  that  might  be,  from  the 
contractor  and  his  seourities,  and  if  they  cannot 
effect  this  shall  sell  them  np.  It  is  not  easy  to 
bring  what  follows  immediately  into  a harmony 
of  technical  and  grammatical  construction  ; it 
seems  to  be  agreed  that  bronze,  the  steles,  and 
their  cornices  are  to  be  provided  for  the  con- 
tractor, — he  may  use  what  stone  he  finds  for 
levelling  the  ground, — he  will  himself  provide 
ooarse  or  porous  stone  for  the  sub-basements  or 
lower  coui’ses  ofthe  bases,  and  be  paid  6 drachmas 
for  every  one  he  supplies  ; for  cutting  and 
encausis  of  the  inscriptions  he  will  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  a stater  and  three  obola  or  about  a 
guinea,  for  a thousand  letters.  This  confirms 
what  we  know  from  other  sources  of  the  custom 
of  the  Greeks  to  add  colour  to  engraved  inscrip. 
tions.  After  receiving  a payment  in  advance, 
the  contractor  shall  proceed  to  work  within  ten 
days,  employing  not  less  than  five  duly  efficient 
workmen,  and  if  he  fails  to  adhere  to  the  written 
agreement  in  any  respect,  or  is  convicted  of  bad 
workmanship  in  any  point,  he  shall  ba  fined  by 
the  controllers,  according  to  what  appears  the 
extent  of  his  fanlt  in  varying  from  the  agree- 
ment. And  if  any  other  of  the  associates  in  the 
work  is  detected  in  bad  workmanship  he  shall 
be  expelled  from  the  work,  and  no  longer  be  an 
associate;  and  if  he  is  contumaoions  he  also 
shall  be  punished  along  with  the  contractor. 
“ And  if  in  the  course  of  the  work  it  shonld  prove 
desirable  to  do  less  or  more  in  any  degree  than 
what  has  been  written  down,  be  shall  act  as  we 
give  order,  and  neither  the  original  soreties  nor 
the  contractor  shall  be  released  from  the  con- 
tract until  the  new  purchaser  of  the  secondary 
contract  has  provided  responsible  sureties,  and 
in  respect  of  what  had  been  done  previously  the 
original  sureties  shall  continue  such  until  the 
work  is  finally  passed  as  approved."  It  is  then 
provided  that  the  contractor  shall  avoid  damaging 
any  of  the  existing  works  within  the  sacred 
precinct,  and  in  case  of  snob  damage  he  shall 
make  it  good  at  his  own  expense  and  within 
whatever  time  the  controllers  determine;  and  if 
the  “contractor  of  the  setting,”  who  does  not 
appear  to  be  a different  man,  shall  ruin  a sound 
atone  in  the  coarse  of  working  it,  he  shall  pro- 
vide another  approved  stone  at  his  own  expense, 
and  not  obstrnct  the  progress  of  the  work,  and 
shall  remove  the  spoilt  stone  from  the  sacred 
precinct  within  five  days,  failing  which  the  stone 
shall  be  sacred,  —that  is,  forfeit.  And  if  he  does 
not  make  substitntion  for,  or  remedy  damage,  the 
controllers  shall  estimate  it,  and  the  contractor 
shall  pay  what  it  amounts  to  and  half  as  much 
over.  But  if  any  stone  is  wasted  in  consequence 
of  natural  defect  the  contractor  of  the  setting 
shall  not  be  answerable  in  respect  of  that. 

Any  difference  which  may  arise  on  the  part 
ofthe  contractors  respecting  the  terms  of  the- 
agreement  shall  be  decided  by  the  controllers  on 
oath,  in  view  of  the  works,  and  the  decision  of  a 
majority  of  them  shall  be  final. 

If  the  controllers  in  their  delivery  of  the  stones 
cause  hindrance  to  the  contractor,  they  shall 
make  allowance  for  the  time  lost  by  such 
hindrance. 

The  contractor  having  appointed  sureties 
according  to  the  law,  shall  receive  the  first 
instalment  of  the  foil  amount  of  his  contract 
respecting  all  the  stelso  and  the  oomioes  sur- 
mounting them,  minus  one-tenth  of  the  total; 
and  when  he  exhibits  them  all  wrought  andtrne 
every  way,  and  completed  according  to  the 
agreement,  and  rnn  with  lead  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  controllers  and  the  arohitect,  he  shall 
receive  the  second  instalment  in  respect  of  the 
letters  of  the  inscription  by  valuation  reckoned 
according  to  the  number  taken  from  the  copy, 
minus  a tenth  again. 

And  when  he  has  finished  the  entire  work, 
and  it  has  been  passed  as  approved,  he  shall  be 
paid  the  ontetanding  tenth,  and  the  value  of 
whatever  coarse  or  porous  stones  he  has  fixed ; 
and  whatever  letters  he  may  engrave  after 
receipt  of  the  instalment  he  shall  be  paid  for 
these  also  when  he  receives  the  tenth,  after  de- 
duction  of  anything  that  may  be  chargeable  to- 
him  in  respect  of  forfrit. 

If  anything  extra  is  required  to  be  done  for 
the  advantage  of  the  wnrk,  he  shall  execute  it 
on  like  terms,  and  receive  what  accrues  to  him 
on  delivering  it  to  satiefaotioD. 

If  the  site  proves  soft  when  it  comes  to  be- 
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cleared,  he  shall  complefe  a foundation  wilh  as 
many  coarse  stones  as  there  may  be  need  for, 
and  shall  receive  what  ia  dae  to  bitn  for  this  in 
addition  along  with  the  tenth. 

He  shall  also  fix  upon  the  stela),  the  existing 
eleven  cornices  (or  oopiDg-stones)  after  be  has 
first  dressed  the  stelcc  with  each  extension  as  wo 
prescribe  beyond  the  given  circuit  (?).  He  shall 
■extract  as  many  of  the  clamps  at  present  in  the 
stelfe  as  project  and  interfere  wir.h  his  operation 
of  dressing,  and  drilling  them  deeper  shall  fit 
them  and  run  them  about  with  lead  satis- 
factorily; and  he  shall  also  put  clamps  into 
these  pins  or  bolts,  and  run  them  about  with 
lead,  and  work  all  precisely  as  has  been  written 
•respecting  those  above. 

The  language  of  this  paragraph,  assuming  the 
readings  to  be  correct,  is  distinct  enough,  but  it 
seems  to  bo  at  odds  with  any  consistent  mean, 
ing  ; this  is  one  of  the  difficulties  that  diversify 
the  employment  of  an  interpreter ; on  the  whole, 
it  is  perhaps  more  provoking  than  the  cases 
where  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
that  must  have  been  in  the  intention  of  the 
writer,  though  hia  words  can  scarcely  be  tortured 
into  covering  it.  The  ensuing  sentenoe  brings 
us  into  still  a third  form  of  difficulty  worse  than 
either  of  the  specified ; cornices  or  coping-stones 
of  6 ft.  and  5 ft.  square  (?)  or  matching  some 
others,  are  apparently  to  be  contracted  for,  but 
four  others  of  3 ft.,  to  go  two  and  two  to  a 
cornice,  are  to  bo  provided. 

The  contractor  will  receive  an  instalment  in 
respect  of  these  cornices,  and  when  he  exhibits 
the  stelm  wrought  and  set  up  erect,  and  run 
with  lead,  and  the  cornices  which  are  fixed  upon 
•them  clamped  at  the  head  (?),  he  will  receive  an 
instalment  in  respect  of  these  also,  minus  the 
tenth,  as  written  in  instances  above.  And  when 
he  has  fixed  the  cornices  and  exhibited  them  in 
position,  leaded,  complete,  clamped  at  the  bead, 
corresponding  satisfactorily  with  eaoh  other,  he 
shall  then  cleanse  the  stelfc  with  soda,  and  deliver 
the  letters  (of  the  inscriptions)  clean,  and  go  on 
cleaning  them  as  long  as  we  require. 

As  regards  any  other  matters  which  are  not 
written  down  in  tho  agreement,  be  these  in 
accordance  with  the  “ Catoptic  and  Naopoiio 
law.” 

The  law  referred  to  here  is  doubtless  a muni- 
cipal Bnilding  Act,  regulating  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  district  or  other  surveyors, — 
for  catoptes  is  a sorveyor  or  overseer, — and  also 
tho  general  regulations  to  be  observed  in  dealing, 
with  temple  architectnre  especially  as  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  Board  of  Naopoioi,  who  are 
so  prominent  in  the  inscription ; it  is  with  no 
little  regret  that  the  primary  soggestion  must 
be  surrendered  by  those  who  not  unnaturally 
seised  on  the  new  word  “catoptic”  as  a hint  of 
even  the  legal  sanction,  and,  indeed,  enforcement 
of  observance  of  those  optical  refinements  which 
gave  the  last  grace  to  the  temple  architecture  of 
the  Greeks.  There  is,  however,  no  room  for 
•even  discussion  upon  the  subject. 

M.  Conmanondes  justly  refers  to  an  inscrip- 
tion from  Tegea,  with  a law  respecting  contracts 
M a general  equivalent  of  that  referred  to  here. 
It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  worth  noticing  that 
optical  considerationB  of  special  delicacy,  and 
such  as  had  proper  reference  to  the  construction 
of  Buoh  buildings  as  temples,  could  have  no 
application  to  work  of  the  nature  of  that  to 
which  the  proviso  is  appended. 

The  second  half  of  the  inscription,  however, 
which  directly  concerns  the  Temple  of  Zens 
Basileus,  is  not  wanting  in  stipulations  which  go 
far  to  explain  how  it  was  that  such  extreme 
accuracy  of  workmanship  was  secured  by  the 
Gr^ks,  as  we  marvel  at  in  more  instances 
besides  the  Parthenon.  This  portion  of  the 
inscription,  however,  must  wait  awhile  for  its 
turn  of  illustration.  To  elucidate  it  thoroughly 
will  try  more  than  oven  tolerably  strong  Greek 
teeth.  It  may  he  hoped  that  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties will  vanish  with  a revised  text,  as  both 
the  copies  and  the  paper  impression  were  taken 
when  the  letters  had  not  been  cleaned  of  bard 
accretions  so  far  as  may  yet  be  possible.  Even 
from  what  appears  at  present  there  promises  to 
be  no  slight  difficulty  in  matching  the  prescribed 
treatment  of  certain  stones  with  what  we  can 
identify  in  the  architectural  members  which 
seem  certainly  in  question.  The  editor  declines 
to  offer  any  suggestions  of  his  own.  “Whoever,” 
he  says,  “ shall  succeed  in  a full  interpretation, 
in  his  favour  I cheerfully  forego  any  priority  of 
thoughts  of  my  own,  and  the  honour  that  may 
pertain  to  them.” 

Perhaps  it  may  be  possible  to  overcome  the 
first  impressions  of  desperateness  by  a few  more 


re-readings,  and  to  pick  out  some  details  of 
ancient  practice  which  may  be  of  interest,  while 
we  decline  perforce  the  ambition  of  attempting 
the  full  interpretation  which  is  desirable.  Should 
this  prove  to  be  the  case,  we  may  return  to  the 
Lebadean  contract  and  specification. 


THE  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  BILL. 

We  have  already  commented  on  the  argu- 
ments used  on  the  occasion  of  the  second 
reading  of  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  Bill,  when  it  was 
eventually  referred  to  a Select  Committee,  but 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  measure  must 
return  to  the  subject. 

We  do  not  for  one  moment  admit  the  truth  of 
Lord  P.  Hervey’s  statement,  that  when  there  is 
anything  worth  preserving  people  preserve  it. 
When  Sir  J.  Lubbock’s  previous  Bill  was  before 
the  House, — differing  little  from  tho  present 
one, — the  site  of  Avebury,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  Uruiclical  remains  in  this 
country,  was  actually  sold  for  building  purposes, 
and  that  national  monument  would  have  been  a 
thing  of  the  past  if  Sir  J.  Lubbock  had  not 
stepped  in  and  purchased  it.  We  think  our 
monuments  ought  not  to  be  left  to  such  a chance. 
Lord  P,  Hervey  went  on  to  utter  sentiments 
which,  we  trnet,  arc  not  shored  by  many  others. 
He  did  nut  understand  why  it  was  that  people 
should  be  called  upon  to  exhibit  enthusiasm  for 
the  monuments  of  that  barbarous  and  uncivilised 
race  whom  our  fathci’s  took  the  trouble  to  expel 
from  the  country.  He  objected  to  preserving 
the  relics  of  the  ancient  Britons,  which  were 
destitute  of  all  art  and  of  everything  there  was 
noble,  or  that  entitled  them  to  preservation.  To 
this  we  answer  that  he  is  not  called  npon  to 
exhibit  the  enthusiasm  of  an  archmologist  for 
these  remains,  hot  we  shall  say  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  Englishman  to  assist  in  the  preservation 
of  remains  which  throw  light  upon  any  portion 
of  the  national  history. 

Mr.  Leighton  thought  that  the  best  way  of 
preserving  old  monuments  was  to  leave  them  to 
the  care  of  the  arohasnlogical  societies,  who 
could  purchase  aud  conserve  them.  The  income 
of  the  various  societies  of  that  character  is  very 
limited,  and  generally  absorbed  by  the  issue  of 
tbeir  “Transactions,”  and  other  necessary 
expenser.  In  exceptional  instances  they  might 
induce  persons  to  subscribe  towards  the  purchase 
of  some  particular  monument ; but  their  own 
funds,  and  those  they  might  collect,  would  be 
totally  inadequate  to  the  systematic  purchase 
of  those  remains.  Many  of  these  societies  do 
much  good  in  supporting  local  museums,  which, 
in  a minor  way,  preserve  interesting  relics  of  the 
past. 

Some  members  objected  that  the  Bill  would 
give  the  members  of  the  Commission  too  much 
power  in  tho  purchase  of  land  on  which  these 
remains  arc  situated,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  wholesale  purchase  of  sites  is  not  con- 
tomplated.  The  CommisBioners  will  only  pur. 
chase  when  the  owner  of  the  site  determines  to 
destroy  the  object,  or  by  his  continued  neglect 
places  it  in  peril.  The  interesting  Cjesar’s 
Camp  at  Wimbledon  was  most  wantonly 
destroyed  by  the  owner,  a member  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  had  been  remonstrated  with 
in  vain,  aud  we  believe  between  5,000Z.  and 
6,000Z.  had  been  collected  to  save  it.  This 
valuable  object  would  have  been  saved  if  some 
such  measure  as  Sir  J.  Lubbock  now  proposes 
had  been  in  existence. 

Touching  pictures  were  drawn  by  some  of  the 
evil  this  Bill  would  work  in  case  railways  or 
sanitary  improvements  were  to  be  carried  on 
over  the  sites  of  these  monuments.  Ic  may  well 
be  answered  that  these  cases  would  be  very 
rare,  and  as  the  Commissioners  would  be  care- 
fully selected,  they  might  be  entrusted  to  act 
judiciously.  A good  deal  was  said  in  the  debate  as 
to  why  Mediaeval  monuments  were  not  mentioned 
in  the  schedule,  but  we  think  if  must  be  con- 
ceded that  these  arc  just  the  objects  to  be  en- 
trusted to  the  good  feeling  of  people,  but  that  it 
is  just  those  memorials  which  do  not  appeal  to 
the  taete  and  enthusiasm  of  the  majority  which 
need  to  be  placed  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Commission. 

Monuments  of  the  pbaractor  dealt  with  by  the 
Bill  are  disappearing  with  great  rapidity.  We 
can  understand  the  destruction  of  large  portions 
of  the  great  Eoman  wall  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  mend  the  public  roads. 

, Here  and  there  an  enthusiastic  antiquary,  like 


Dr.  Stnkeley,  might  protest  against  this  Vau- 
dalism  j but  archmology,  as  a science,  was  almost 
unknown  at  that  period.  In  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  there  wore  sixty-three  stones  at  Avebury,  in 
Stukeley’s  time  twenty-nine,  and  now  about 
seventeen.  Eight  years  ago  the  “Great  Tol- 
men,”  one  of  the  most  interesting  antiquities 
of  its  kind  in  Cornwall,  was  destroyed  for  the 
sake  of  the  granite  on  which  it  stood.  No  re- 
monstrances  could  prevent  a farmer  in  the  euc- 
ceeding  year  from  ploughing  away  part  of  the 
celebrated  Dorchester  Camp  near  Oxford. 

In  more  distant  places  the  destruction  has 
been  very  great.  In  some  cases  we  are  aware 
that  the  supposed  magical  qualities  of  the  object 
have  saved  it  from  desbruetion.  We  allude  to 
cases  like  the  holed-stones  of  Coimwal),  which 
are  crawled  through  by  rheumatic  and  other 
patients  ! A feeling  of  this  character  has  been 
the  destruction  of  the  carvings  at  the  base  of  the 
great  cross  at  Clonmaonoise,  for  the  peasantry 
are  continually  stretching  their  arms  round  it. 
It  is  probable  that  no  country  has  suffered  by 
the  destruction  of  monamente  like  Ireland.  Dr. 
Stokes,  in  bis  “ Life  of  Petrie,”  says, — “ The 
number  of  ancient  remains  that  even  during  the 
last  century  have  been  wantonly  destroyed  is  so 
great  that  their  enumeration  would  be  tedious.” 
Sir  John  Lubbock  states  that  an  Ogham  stone 
bad  been  destroyed  at  Clonmaonoise,  interesting 
as  being  one  of  only  three  oases  in  Ireland  where 
the  inscription  in  Ogham  was  accompanied  by 
one  in  Roman  characters.  The  Palace  of  Emania, 
near  Armagh,  has  been  destroyed,  tho  owner 
saying,  when  remonstrated  with, — “ Ireland  has 
no  history.”  The  great  Rath,  or  Pagan  Port  of 
Kilbannon,  built  on  the  conversion  of  the  native 
chief  by  Sb.  Patrick,  has  disappeared.  The  same 
fate  will  soon  attend  the  ruins  on  Holy  Island, 
iu  Loch  Deary,  erected  by  King  Brian  Bora.  In 
seventy  years,  more  than  forty  of  the  round 
towers  of  Ireland  have  been  destroyed.  Tho 
early  Christian  inscriptions  at  Innes  Murray  were 
perfect  about  forty  years  ago  ; they  are  now  all 
goue  but  one. 

The  round  tower  of  Dungiven  was  destroyed 
because  treasure  was  believed  to  be  concealed  in 
its  foundation,  and  that  of  Drumcliff  because 
the  materials  were  required  for  a new  bridge ! 
Thirty  years  ago  the  proprietor  of  the  remains 
of  the  church  and  round  tower  on  Ireland’s  Eye 
caused  them  to  be  taken  down  because  he  feared 
they  might  fall  on  his  cows.  An  archmologist 
went  recently  to  see  the  Long  Stone,  a monolith 
described  by  Ruddeninhie  “ History  of  Glouces- 
tershire.” A farm  labourer  told  him  that  he 
was  toolate,  as  tho  stone  had  been  blown  up  and 
taken  away  because  it  interfered  with  farming 
operations.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  stated  that  there 
was  only  one  case  in  which  we  had  the  actoal 
expression  of  Shakspeare’s  own  sentiments,  and 
that  it  was  one  bearing  directly  on  the  object  of 
the  Bill.  There  was  in  his  day  a question  of 
enclosing  some  land  near  Wiicombe,  on  part  of 
which  there  was  an  old  camp,  known  aa  the 
Dingles,  commanding  a ford  over  the  river  near- 
Stratford-on-Avon.  An  agent  named  Greene  (a 
cousin  of  tho  great  dramatist)  was  sent  by  the 
corporation  to  “ watch  tho  case.”  Under  date 
September  1,  1615,  Greene  writes  iu  his  diaiy 
that  Shakspeare  had  said  that  he  could  not 
“ beare  the  enclosing  of  Welcombe.” 

The  instances  of  destruction, — and  they  might 
be  largely  multiplied, — -show  incontestably  that 
some  measure  for  the  protection  of  our  natioual 
antiquities  was  needed  ; whether  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock’s Bill  is  everything  to  be  desired,  is 
another  question.  As  wo  have  before  remarked, 
the  Bill  has  been  referred  to  a Select  Committee, 
and  its  clauses  will  be  curtailed  or  extended,  as 
will  appear  best  for  the  public  weal.  We  trust 
members  will  remember  the  words  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort, — “ Everything  is  valuable 
which  marks  the  taste,  good  or  bad,  of  any 
period  of  our  history.” 

Eight  years  ago  we  listened  in  the  Town-hall 
of  St.  Alban’s  to  an  eloquent  address  by  Lord 
Lytton  to  the  members  of  the  British  Archmo- 
logioal  Association.  He  was  careful  to  point  out 
that  in  proportion  as  we  cherished  the  memories 
of  our  ancestors,  and  revered  tho  heirlooms  they 
had  left  us,  we  felt  that  patriotism  was  no  idle 
name,  but  the  mainspring  of  every  policy  which 
made  statesmen  wise,  and  the  borders  of  a State 
secure.  He  quoted  the  well-known  passage  of 
Gibbon,  which  gives  such  a mournful  picture  of 
Roman  corruption  and  decrepitude,  just  before 
the  final  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire,  and 
the  accession  of  a barbarous  king  to  the.  throne 
of  the  Cajsars ; the  historian  observing  that  the 
monuments  of  consular  or  Imperial  greatnesj 
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were  no  Icoger  esteemed  but  as  an  inexhaustible 
mine  of  materialj  cheaper  and  more  convenient 
than  the  distant  quarry.  For  the  information  of 
Lord  P.  Hervey,  we  may  mention  that  hia  lord, 
ship  especially  pointed  out  that  the  ancient 
Britous  were  nob  the  ignorant  barbarians  some 
have  called  them,  for  their  skill  in  agriculture 
was  considerable,  and  they  had  in  familiar  nse 
implements  and  machinery,  such  as  carriages, 
the  water.TBill,  windmill,  &o. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  been  very  unfortanate 
in  our  attempts  to  pat  a stop  to  the  wholesale 
destruction  which  has  been  for  years  going  on 
among  our  national  memorials.  Look  at  the  fate 
of  the  Sepulchral  Monuments’  Keport,  designed 
chiefly  to  prevent  more  havoc  in  ohorches  under 
the  zeal  for  “ restoration.”  In  February,  1869, 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  (Mr.  Layard) 
requested  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries “ to  furnish  him  with  a list  of  soch  regal 
and  historical  tombs  or  monuments  existing  in 
cathedrals,  churches,  and  other  public  places  and 
buildings  in  their  opinion  it  would  be  desirable 
to  place  under  the  protection  and  supervision  of 
the  Government,  with  a view  to  their  proper 
custody  and  preservation.”  The  Counoil  assented, 
and  the  committee  appointed  by  it  decided  that 
the  inquiry  should  be  limited  to  monuments  of 
persons  who  died  not  later  than  the  year  1760. 
Reports  by  local  secretaries  and  others  wer§ 
furnished,  and  a Beleobioi\  of  79  regal  and  531 
historical  mouaments  was  made.  The  report 
was  ready  on  March  18,  1872 ; bub  Mr.  Ayrton 
had  succeeded  Mr.  Layard  as  First  Commissioner 
of  Works,  and  be  informed  the  Society  that  the 
Government  had  no  intention  either  of  intro- 
dnoing  a Bill,  or  of  laying  before  Parliament  the 
report  which  the  Society  had  prepared. 

Though  the  labour  had  been  practioally  in  vain, 
the  report  showed  the  necessity  for  some  measure 
of  the  kind.  It  stated,  “ A churoh  which  to-day 
seems  liable  to  molestation,  may  to-morrow,  at 
the  suggestion  of  an  ambitions  arohiteot,  an 
ignorant  committee,  or  a speculator  in  glazed 
tiles,  be  turned  inside  out, — chantry  ohapels 
destroyed,  and  tombs  needlessly  removed  from 
the  honoured  graves  wbioh  they  once  marked, — 
the  modest  slabs  which  recorded  the  burial  of 
persons  of  historical  importance  allowed  to  be 
broken  and  carried  away  5 or  even,  as  in  the 
cases  frequently  reported  to  the  Society  of  Anti, 
quaries,  the  floor  of  a country  church  with  all 
the  inscribed  flagstones  may  be  permanently 
concealed  by  a new  encaustic  pavement.”  The 
latter  was  actually  done  at  Low  Leyton,  in  Essex, 
effectually  coocealiug  the  tomb  of  John  Strype, 
the  antiquary.  During  the  progress  of  the  so- 
called  “restoration”  at  St.  Mary’s,  Lambeth, 
the  marble  slab  forming  the  sole  sepnlchral  monu- 
ment of  Archbishop  Bancroft  was  broken,  and 
either  covered  up  or  destroyed.  Wo  should  say 
that  during  the  last  200  years  at  least  some 
thousand  brasses  hare  disappeared  from  our 
ohorches,  many  of  them  very  reoentiy. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  the  grandfather  of 
the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  who,  being  informed 
that  Con  O’Neil’B  castle  at  Castlereagh  was 
dilapidated,  wrote  to  his  steward,  ordering  a wall 
to  be  built  round  the  castlo  fleld.  The  steward 
set  about  building  it  at  onoe,  using  for  tlie  pur- 
pose aVmost  every  stone  of  the  old  castle  which 
the  marquis  desired  to  protect. 

In  England,  thirty.five  years  ago,  arohmology 
was  hardly  studied  as  much  as  it  had  been  under 
the  Gales,  Thomas  Hearue,  and  Stukeley.  France 
was  far  ahead  of  ua  in  this  respect,  and  scon 
took  active  measnres  for  preserving  and  publish- 
ing  its  written  records  of  history,  and  also  to 
prevent  the  further  destruction  of  its  historical 
monuments  and  antiquities.  As  early  as  1830, 
money  was  annually  voted  for  these  purposes, 
and  the  general  interest  in  them  kept  up  by 
Buoh  publicatious  as  M.  de  Caumont’s  Cours  d’An. 
tiquitds  Monumentales,  and  hia  Bulletin  Archeso- 
logique.  At  hia  euggestiou,  wo  believe,  a Societe 
pour  la  Conservation  dos  Monuments  was 
founded,  and  saved  many  minor  memorials  by 
timely  grants  of  small  sums.  Without  these  aids 
the  great  castle  of  Pierrefonds  and  Chambord, 
the  ancient  episcopal  palace  at  Avignon,  the 
Roman  Amphitheatre  at  Arles,  would  have 
perished  like  the  chateau  of  Jehan  de  Joinville. 
The  Government  of  Napoleon  III.  allowed  the 
Inspector  of  Historical  Monuments  to  spend  a 
million  of  francs  annually  upon  these  memorials, 
and  he  was  assisted  by  an  ample  staff  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties. 

Germany  has  an  inspector  of  monuments; 
Italy  has  done  good  work  in  the  same  direotion  ; 
but  Denmark  has  set  an  example  to  more  impor- 
lant  nations.  It  has  long  been  the  practice  there 


to  purchase  tumuli  and  megalithio  remains  by 
the  Government,  and  thus  her  primaeval  remains 
have  been  admirably  preserved.  She  has  long 
had  a sensible  law  of  treasure-trove,  and  her 
mnseums  are  enriched  accordingly,  while,  up  to 
1862,  by  the  insanity  of  ours,  thousands  of  inte. 
resting  objects  find  their  way  into  the  melting- 
pot.  Holland  shnuld  also  be  mentioned  as  a 
country  which  had  conserved  its  national  antiqui- 
ties. According  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks,  there  are 
in  Drenbhe,  one  of  the  least  wealthy  provinces  of 
Holland,  fifty-four  megalithio  monuments  formed 
of  huge  boulders,  and  resembling  our  cromlecha. 
They  are  locally  known  as  Sunnehedden,  or  Hun. 
beds.  In  1868  the  attention  of  the  State  of 
, Drenthe  and  of  the  Dutch  Government  was 
called  to  the  destruction  of  these  remains  in  a 
pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  0.  Gratama.  Funds 
were  at  onoe  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
governor  of  Drenthe,  and  he  was  able  to  secure 
from  further  destruotion  forty-one  of  these  me- 
morials.  The  custom  in  Holland  is  to  purobase 
a quadrangular  plot  of  ground,  leaving  room  to 
walk  round  the  cromlech.  The  corners  are 
marked  by  posts,  and  a narrow  roadway  is 
secured  leading  to  the  nearest  highway.  In  the 
case  referred  to,  the  care  of  the  remains  was 
confided  to  a commission  at  Assen,  the  capital  of 
Drenthe,  and  their  preservation  was  recom- 
mended  to  the  burgomasters  of  the  communes 
in  which  they  are  situate. 

It  has  never  been  sufficiently  impressed  upon 
people  that  objects  of  antiquity  lose  half  their 
interest,  at  least,  when  removed  from  the  locality 
in  which  they  have  been  found.  We  do  not 
mean  that  it  has  been  the  practice  to  remove 
oromleohs  from  their  sites  unless  for  deetrnotioo. 
Of  course,  we  allude  to  the  minor,  but  extremely 
interesting,  memorials  of  past  ages.  When  a 
coin,  jewel,  vase  of  pottery,  or  other  object,  is 
sent  off  to  the  British  Museum,  to  appear,  with 
hundreds  of  others,  on  shelf  or  drawer, — if  it 
has  the  luck  to  be  exhibited  at  all, — the  principle 
of  association,  which  lends  so  much  oharm  to 
archmological  research,  has  been  lost.  It  should 
be  placed  in  the  nearest  local  musenm,  properly 
labelled, — how  many  antiquities  have  lost  their 
value  for  neglect  of  this  simple  rule, — and  the 
multiplication  of  such  objects  will  supply  mate- 
rials for  the  history  of  a district. 

But  it  is  uufortauately  the  case  that  these 
local  museums  have  not  received  the  attention 
they  deserve.  One  would  think  that  people 
would  be  glad  to  provide  some  place  in  wbioh  to 
I store  such  objects  for  reference;  but  from  a 
pretty  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  local 
museums  of  England,  we  can  say  that  the  apathy 
of  people  respaobiDg  their  local  history,  as  ex- 
hibited by  “finds”  in  the  neighbourhood,  is 
absolutely  astonishing.  As  a rule,  the  people  in 
a town  or  village  are  almost  the  last  to  take  the 
trouble  to  secure  such  antiquities,  and  allow 
oolleolors  from  a distance  to  enriob  their  collec- 
tions,  unless  they  are  roused  by  a sense  of  sbamc, 
produced  by  pressure  from  without. 

We  trust  something  may  soon  be  done  to 
encourage  the  museums  which  have  been  founded, 
a.ud  to  establish  others  in  localities  where  they 
are  needed.  It  is  by  the  accumulation  of  details 
that  history  is  written  and  archmology  elucidated, 
and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  over- 
estimate  the  importance  of  a series  of  firmly, 
established  local  museums  throughout  England 
for  the  preservation  of  minor  local  objects  of 
antiquity,  affording,  as  they  would',  abuudant 
materials  of  every  period  of  our  history.  We  aro 
perfectly  well  aware  that  there  are  still  in  some 
towns  mnseuma  wbioh  are  a credit  to  their 
founders  and  custodians,  but  the  condition  of  the 
majority  induces  us  to  thiuk  that  help  should  be 
afforded  them,  either  by  Government  or  by  a 
well-organised  society  which  could  encourage 
them  by  small  grants  or  sbimnlate  local  interest 
in  their  favour. 

One  reason  for  the  state  of  decay  in  which 
some  of  these  institutions  are,  is,  that  they  have 
been  expected  to  support  themselves.  In  all  cases 
where  possible,  they  should  be  established  under 
the  fostering  wing  of  the  local  arohaeological 
society  if  one  exists ; if  not,  in  connexion  with 
some  kindred  society.  Nothing  should  be  charged 
for  admission.  If  local  magnates  would  only 
consider  what  a means  of  elevation  is  provided 
for  the  masses  by  a well-appointed  museum,  they 
would  be  more  eager  to  establish  them.  It  is 
an  error  to  suppose  that  they  are  not  popular. 
The  Musenm  in  Colchester  Castle,  chiefly  sup. 
ported  by  the  Essex  Arohmological  Society,  had 
10,155  visitors  during  1870;  five  years  after  the 
number  had  risen  to  15,795.  This  museum,  one 
of  the  best  in  England,  is  free. 
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TOWN  ABCUITECTURE  AND  MODERN  PROBLEMS. 

We  have  traced,  on  former  oocasions,  the 
various  stages  of  development  iu  the  domestic 
architecture  of  this  country,  and  have  glanced 
rapidly  at  the  changes  which  gradually  trans- 
formed the  hall  of  the  Saxon  Thane  into  the 
Mediaeval  manor-house  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Prom  that  period,  the  differences  which  ensued 
were  differences  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind, 
and  we  find  in  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
mansions  arrangements  which  are,  more  or  less, 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  our  own 
day.  I may  return  hereafter  to  this  part  of  my 
Bubjeot,  but  for  the  present  I pass  it  by,  in  order 
to  consider  some  matters  of  more  general 
interest,  aflecting  the  transition  from  Mediffi- 
valiam  to  modern  life,  and  the  problems  with 
which  the  architect  is  consequently  brought  face 
to  face,  in  the  application  of  bis  art. 

In  London,  as  we  have  seen,  old  things  have 
almost  entirely  passed  away,  and  we  have  to  deal 
with  new  conditions.  The  Great  Fire  destroyed 
the  piotureaque,  bat  inconvenient,  dwellings  of 
Old  Loodoo,  and  gave  an  opportunity  for  im- 
provement, sneh  as  baa  seldom  occurred  in  the 
history  of  a great  city.  Wo,  in  this  generation, 
are  not,  happily,  likely  to  have  a similarchance; 
but  great  changes  are  nevertheless  taking  place 
amongst  us,  and  we  may  usefully  consider  our 
principles  of  aotion  in  the  architectural  treat- 
ment of  great  cities,  as  well  as  the  important 
laws  which  should  govern  such  action,  by  sub- 
ordinating our  arrangements  to  the  ascertained 
truths  of  economical  and  sanitary  science. 

We  often  hear  laments  on  the  extinction  of 
good  taste.  All,  we  are  told,  is  common  and 
vulgar,  and  we  are  daily  plunging  into  lower 
depths  of  artistic  bathos.  Railways  and  kindred 
inventions,  which  have  done  so  much  to  increase 
the  power  of  man  over  matter,  are  complained 
of  as  the  executioners  of  art ; and,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to 
seolude  ourselves  from  ancli  base  associations,  and 
draw  gracefully  around  us  the  garment  of  refined 
exolusivenesa,  before  we  bid  a final  farewell  to  a 
vulgar  and  pushing  world. 

This  spirit  is  not  nneommon : it  finds  vent 
sometimes  in  laments  over  all  that  has  made 
our  country  great  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  sometimes  in  pensive  regrets  over 
the  colour  of  a fabric  or  the  pattern  of  a coal- 
scuttle. It  may,  however,  be  doubted  how  far 
such  despondency  is  to  be  justified  by  facte ; 
and,  still  more,  how  far  it  is  likely  to  be  profit- 
able for  improvement  in  art.  We  may  start 
by  agreeing  that  ugliness  is  common  enough, 
without  conceding  that  it  mast  so  increase  as 
ultimately  to  overwhelm  us. 

Good  taste,  if  not  common  among  ourselves,  has 
ever  been  the  heritage  of  the  few.  Is  there  less 
of  it  at  the  present  time  ? or  is  it  the  fact  that 
tho  many  have  come  more  to  the  front,  and  that 
their  requireiuents  have  thus  acquired  a special 
prominenoe  ? We  are  not  able  to  assume  that, 
even  among  the  Greeks,  good  taste  was  common. 
Tho  buildings  which  are  left  to  no  are  precisely 
those  on  which  we  should  expect  to  find  that 
every  resource  of  art  had  been  la^shed.  Of 
daily  life  in  ancient  Greece  we  know  little,  and 
we  cannot  assnmo  that  it  differed  greatly  from 
what  our  own  would  be  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Different  times  and  cirenmstanoes 
lead  to  different  manners,  and  the  problems  we 
have  to  solve,  in  this  anxious  and  brain-busy 
nineteenth  century  differ,  as  greatly  from  those 
which  presented  themselves  in  the  morning  of 
tho  world’s  history,  as  do  the  grave  puranits  of  a 
modem  philosopher  from  the  happy  and  graceful 
gambols  of  a child  amongst  her  flowers. 

Modern  civilisation  may  sometimes  seem  to 
repress  individuality,  and  its  progress  to  re- 
semble the  march  of  an  army,  treading  steadily, 
with  a common  step.  But  this  is  not  tho  whole 
truth.  If  it  be  true  that  it  is  rarely  given  to 
one  mind  to  strike  out  novelty  of  a startling 
natore,  and  conqner  by  the  flash  of  genius,  it 
may  be  remembered  that  oor  army  of  progress 
resembles  a column  which  never  retreats,  and 
in  which  eaoh  backward  rank  treads  in  turn  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  more  progressive  pioneers. 

I may  here  quote  an  opinion  on  this  point,  of 
a great  man,  not  long  passed  away  from  among 
us,  as  far  as  bis  bodily  presence  is  concerned,  but 
whose  name  will  never  be  forgotten  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken, — I mean  Lord 
Macaulay, — the  history  of  whose  life  has  lately 
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been  brought  before  ua,  with  rare  felicity,  ao  as 
tocanae  ns  to  add  to  oar  previons  admiration  of 
the  hiatoiian  and  statesman  a warmer  feeling 
towards  the  man. 

Lord  Maoanlay  asks,  “ What  is  meant  by  the 
complaint  that  there  is  no  individuality  now  ? 
Genius  takes  its  course,  as  it  always  did.  Bolder 
invention  was  never  known  in  science  than  in 
onr  time.  The  steamship,  the  steam-corriage, 
the  electric  telegraph,  the  gaslights,  the  new 
military  engines,  are  instances.”  All  these 
things  “indicate  rather  a restless  impatience  of 
the  beaten  paths,  than  a stupid  determination 
to  plod  on  in  those  paths.  So  great  is  the  taste 
for  oddity,  that  some  who  have  no  recommenda. 
tion  but  oddity,  hold  a high  place  in  vulgar 
estimation.” 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  we  have  fallen  on 
an  age  of  great  scientific  progress,  it  will  not  do 
for  the  architect  to  ignore  hard  facts,  and  to  be 
for  ever  yearning  for  an  impossible  resuscitation 
of  the  past.  In  the  imitative  artof  painting,  the 
artist  may  ignore  the  present  if  he  will ; he  may 
people  his  canvasses  with  gods  and  goddesses ; 
he  may  breathe  the  air  of  Arcadia  or  Elysium, 
and  only  return  occasionally  to  the  base  snb- 
Innary  ideas  of  modern  life,  when  he  needs  to 
find  a patron,  or  to  examine  his  banker's  book. 
To  an  architect,  such  pore  abstractions  are  im- 
possible. He  must  be  of  his  own  time,  and  has 
no  claim  to  existence  unless  he  ministers  to  its 
requirements.  Men  do  not  build  in  order  to 
look  at  their  work,  bnt  to  use  it.  Happy  is  be 
who  can  combine  beauty  and  grace  with  perfect 
fitness,  for  he  is  the  true  architect,  and  in  him 
art  and  science  have  met  together. 

Students  of  art  who  intend  to  become  prac. 
tioal  architects  should  bear  this  well  in  mind, 
and  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  unduly 
disoouraged  by  the  gloomy  prophecies  cf  failure, 
in  which  too  many  indulge  with  a facility  which 
they  almost  appear  to  think  stamps  them  at  once 
as  authorities.  The  past  is  ransacked,  and  its 
styles  of  architecture  are  paraded  before  us. 
"What,  we  are  asked,  is  your  style  ? Why  do  you 
not  give  us  something  new  ? The  question  to 
some  extent  answers  itself.  Men  worked  on ' 
formerly  in  ignorance  of  the  proerress  of  others. 
Now,  originality  is  hindered  by  the  affluence  of 
knowledge,  The  results  of  long  and  painful 
experience  are  secured  with  one  grasp,  and  onr 
historical  knowledge  is  the  main  hindranoo  to 
possessing  a style  of  our  own. 

Originality  in  architecture  is  not  only  limited 
by  such  considerations  as  I have  endeavoured  to 
explain  in  a previous  lecture,  but  it  is  also  now, 
as  it  has  ever  been,  the  divine  attribute  of 
genius.  Architecture,  as  an  ‘‘art  of  utility,” 
cannot  depend  on  the  rare  and  uncertain  ap. 
pearance  of  original  genius,  however  gladly  she 
will  ever  welcome  its  advent.  She  has  to  take 
note  of  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  centuries, 
to  strive  after  beauty  while  insisting  on  utility, 
and  to  guide  her  proceedings  always  with 
common  sense.  Unfortunately  for  architecture 
it  is  an  art  which  cannot  be  indulged  in  without 
a more  or  less  considerable  expenditure,  and  with 
the  increasing  price  of  modern  labour,  it  must,  in 
the  highest  forms,  be  out  of  reach  of  the  multi- 
tude.  And  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  principle 
of  modern  social  progress  is  care  for  the  multi, 
tude;  and  their  interests  are  now  rightly  placed 
everywhere  in  the  foreground.  There  may  bo, 
and  no  doubt  will  bo,  as  fine  works  of  architec- 
ture hereafter,  as  have  ever  existed  in  the  past, 
but  they  may  be  obscured  by  the  vast  numbers 
of  lesser  things  which  are  brought  into  existence 
'to  supply  the  wants  of  the  masses. 

We  oHcu  lament,  and,  unfortunately,  with 
good  cause,  that  whereas  the  workman  of  old 
took  a pride  in  his  work,  and  showed  an  indivi- 
duality  in  it,  we  look  too  often  in  vain  for  the 
evidence  of  such  principles  in  modern  work. 
Some  ascribe  this  result  to  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  but  this  is  probably  to  confuse  cause 
with  effect.  It  is  the  demand  for  labow  which 
has  raised  its  value,  and  has  brought  upon  us  the 
necessity  for  economising  it,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  machinery  and  labour-saving  inventions.  The 
world  Las  obeyed  the  Divine  oemmand  to  in- 
crease and  multiply,  and  the  question  has  thus 
been  raised, — Is  half  the  population  to  be  with- 
out shelter,  in  order  that  labour  may  be  lavished 
on  the  remainder  ? Modern  civib'sation  gives  a’ 
clear  answer  to  this  question,  and  the  architect, 
as  the  servant  of  the  latter,  must  strive  to  bring 
his  art  within  the  scope  of  her  behests. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Mediaeval  times,  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water  were 
housed  in  the  roughest  manner,  and  this  was 
also  the  case  with  the  common  people  and  the 


slaves  in  Eome  and  Greece.  We  have  too  much 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  ourselves  on  this  point, 
but  much  is  now  doing  to  remove  the  reproach, 
and  there  is  consolation  in  the  thought  that  when 
evils  are  admitted  by  the  public  voice,  their  cure 
or  mitigation,  in  this  country,  is  seldom  far  dis- 
tant.  When  this  has  been  done;  when  our 
people  have  become  well  lodged ; when  educa- 
tion has  begun  to  gather  in  its  fruits  of  temper- 
ance,  self-respect,  and  culture ; I cannot  but 
hope  that  art  will  have  something  to  show  for  its 
share  in  the  good  work,  and  something  to  con- 
tribute to  its  further  progress.  If  for  us  archi- 
tects the  days  of  castle  building  bo  over,  we 
may  find  a work,  less  showy  perhaps,  but  as 
really  noble  in  educating  the  taste  of  an  emanci- 
pated people. 

Let  us  now  consider,  for  a few  moments,  the 
peculiar  requirements  of  modern  cities,  as  they 
present  themselves  to  the  architect. 

Any  large  assemblage  of  people  in  one  place 
must,  of  coarse,  give  rise  to  difficulties  as  re- 
gards the  provision  of  healthy  dwellings.  A 
cottage,  standing  in  its  own  grounds,  may  long 
bo  deficient  in  many  things,  without  causing 
more  than  a passing  inconvenience.  Soon  other 
cottages  are  erected  near  itj  these  press  one 
upon  the  other,  till  waste  spaces  are  covered  and 
honses  touch.  The  ditches  are  defiled,  springs 
are  polluted,  verdure  is  banished,  and  the  air 
is  thick  with  smoke.  The  former  country  hamlet 
is  now  the  centre  of  a great  town,  the  only  home 
of  its  poor,  and  only  too  often  the  hotbed  of 
crime  and  vice.  What  can  architecture  do  in 
such  a ease,  but  wait  and  plead,  until  the  public 
sense  of  responsibility  is  roused  to  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  wholesome  habitations  for  all  classes? 
The  architect  may  then  point  out  the  advantages 
that  may  accrue  to  the  entire  community  by 
' making  arrangements  which,  while  removing  re- 
proach,  may  add  interest,  convenience,  and 
beauty,  to  our  cities. 

But  it  is  with  other  classes  of  buildings  than 
the  houses  of  the  poor  that  we  have  to  deal. 
While  these  need  not  be  ugly,  they  cannot,  of 
course,  add  much  to  the  architectural  ornaments 
of  a great  town.  Such  ornaments  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  public  buildings,  the  banks,  mercan- 
tile  offices,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  wealthier 
inhabitants.  On  all  public  improvements  it  has 
long  been  admitted  that  the  public  baa  a right 
to  speak.  But  though  the  principle  has  been 
admitted,  the  application  of  it  has  hitherto  been 
far  from  complete  j and  even  in  utilitarian 
matters,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  terrible 
catastrophe  may  one  day  startle  the  public 
mind  by  the  revelation  of  defioicnoies  in  oar 
legislation,  as  applied  to  the  buildings  in  large 
towns. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  theatres,  and 
other  places  of  public  assembly.  It  was  but 
lately  that  hundreds  of  victims  perished  miser- 
ably  at  the  Brooklyn  Theatre,  New  York ; and 
there  are  theatres  in  London  which  I never  enter 
without  anxiety,  or  quit  without  a feeling  of 
relief.  We  have  no  public  officer  who  can  insist 
on  the  sufficiency  of  entrances  and  exits,  proper 
width  of  passages,  isolation  from  adjoining 
houses,  and  such  matters.  Stairs  in  new  build, 
iugs  must  indeed  be  of  incombustible  materials  ; 
but  they  aro  too  often  narrow,  ill-constructed, 
badly  planned,  and  inconvenient,  and  the  public 
has  no  choice  but  to  submit.  The  evil  is  not 
only  great  but  growing,  for,  in  these  respects, 
it  is  often  our  newest  structures  which  are  the 
greatest  offenders. 

Of  course,  when  anything  is  wrong,  people  are 
apt  to  cry  oat  on  the  architect,  as  if  he  were 
responsible,  but  this  is  not  right.  Wherever 
rents  are  high,  as  in  London,  land  is  dear,  and 
the  temptation  to  a lessee  to  recoup  himself  in 
every  legal  way,  is  irresistible.  A difference  of  a 
yard  in  the  width  of  a passage  may  give  an  extra 
row  of  seats,  worth  hundreds  a year  to  the 
manager;  and  he  knows  that  the  public,  ever 
thoughtless,  when  its  amusement  is  concerned 
will  rush  to  a theatre,  heedless  of  its  hidden 
perils.  I have  mentioned  theatres,  not  because 
they  are  the  only  buildings  for  which  public 
control  is  needed,  but  because  they  are  among 
the  most  obvious  specimens  of  the  class,  which 
includes  concert  and  lecture-rooras,  churches, 
and  all  places  where  the  public  assembles  in  large 
numbers. 

We  have  suffered,  as  to  these  matters,  in 
London,  for  our  vastness,  which  has  always 
hindered  the  establishment  of  a centr.al  muni- 
cipal authority,  charged  with  an  effectual  control 
of  architectural  questions;  and  as  there  is  a 
daily-iucreasing  reluctance,  on  the  part  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  to  deal  with  metropolitan 


questions,  Londoners  are  constantly  falling  be- 
tween two  stools,  and  have  less  power  over  their 
affairs  than  is  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
other  English  towns  of  far  less  importance. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  although  a 
modern  creation,  has  shown  itself  alive  to  such 
responsibilities  as  the  jealousies  of  public  policy 
have  allowed  to  be  placed  upon  it,  but  it  has 
suffered  repeated  checks  from  such  causes.  A 
well-meant  attempt  was  made  by  this  body,  some 
time  baok,  to  obtain  from  Parliament  snob  powers 
of  supervision  over  theatres  and  public  buildings 
as  I have  allnded  to;  to  be  used  by  the  Board 
only  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  Uofortu- 
nately,  the  application  was  refused;  but  it  is 
quite  clear  to  me,  that  the  question  must  be 
faced,  and  that  soon,  as  one  of  aerious  import, 
ance. 

In  the  meantime,  architects  are  not  only  bonnd 
to  try  to  arouse  the  public  interest  in  these 
matters,  but  their  own  responsibilities  are  inti- 
mately concerned  in  their  satisfactory  solution. 
Their  profession  is  one  of  the  most  anxious,  and 
I may  add,  thankless,  in  existence.  If  there  is 
anything  wrong  in  our  houses,  it  is  always  the 
architect  who  is  accused,  and  no  one  thinks,  or 
cares  to  inquire,  how  far  he  has  been  controlled 
or  overrnled.  Indeed,  he  is  made  answerable  in 
thousands  of  cases,  as  to  which  no  architect, 
worthy  of  the  name,  has  ever  been  engaged,  and 
in  some  of  our  most  important  works,  public 
bodies  appear  to  wish  to  deliberately  ostracise 
the  best  men,  by  insisting  on  the  lottery  of  com- 
petition. 

Now,  I yield  to  none  in  affirming  that  an  archi- 
tect must  bear  all  fair  responsibility ; but  if  it 
be  made  clear  that  our  public  regulations  are  in- 
sufficient  to  secure  good  building,  and  even  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  it  is  evident 
that  in  this  free  country,  in  which  the  popular 
voice  is  all  powerful,  the  real  responsibility  must 
rest  with  the  public  itself. 

Architects  are  constantly  publicly  instructed, 
with  emphasis,  by  self-constitnted  advisers,  as  to 
evils  in  our  buildings,  some  of  which  are  imagi- 
nary, while  of  others  they  are  well  aware,  and 
remedies  are  presented  with  all  the  confidence 
natural  to  irresponsible  critics.  But  it  is  for- 
gotten that  such  remedies  would  frequently 
bring  inconveniences  of  their  own,  and  that  they 
are  generally  costly,  and  would,  therefore,  raise 
rents.  Houses  in  London  are,  moreover,  mostly 
built  on  land  which  is  leased  for  a term  of  years, 
which,  I am  sorry  to  notice,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  restricted  in  some  recent  leases.  Doctrines 
of  tenant  rights  have  not  reached  the  metropolis ; 
but  it  is  idle,  in  my  opinion,  to  hope  for  substan- 
tial improvement  in  our  domestic  nrobiteoture 
as  long  as  men  are  called  upon  to  build  for  the 
ultimate  advantage  of  others.  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  iu  solidity  of  construotion,  and 
in  provisions  for  safety  in  our  places  of  public 
resort,  we  are  behind  most,  if  not  all,  of  our 
European  contemporaries.  These  are  matters 
which  are  most  important  to  the  architect;  for, 
without  good  and  solid  construction,  architecture 
is  a sham. 

We  know  how  careful  the  Romans  w’ere  as  to 
the  corridors  and  exits  of  their  theatres;  and 
their  work  will  remaiu,  as  a guide  to  future 
ages,  after  many  of  the  flimsy  structures  of  to- 
day have  totally  vanished.  If  the  architect  be, 
as  I have  said,  greatly  interested  in  these  ques- 
tions, they  are  to  the  public  of  vital  moment,  and 
it  is  for  the  public  to  deal  with  them  through  its 
chosen  representatives.  It  is  useless  for  an 
architect  to  provide  exits  in  bis  plans,  which  are 
afterwards  built  up  and  disused  beoanse  each 
doorway  is  a source  of  expense  to  the  manage- 
ment, and  there  is  no  encouragement  to  design 
good  houses  as  long  as  people  prefer  low  rents 
to  healthy  homes. 

lo  country  places,  where  buildings  are,  perhaps, 
placed  in  spacious  parks,  isolated  from  all  con- 
tact with  others,  it  may,  doubtless,  be  contended 
that  any  regulations  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
are  uncalled  for,  and  would  be  an  unnecessary 
interference  with  individnal  liberty  ; but  in  towns 
the  case  is  different.  Here  a man  cannot  live 
only  for  himself;  he  must  so  enjoy  his  own 
rights  as  not  to  injure  bis  neighbour’s.  The 
principle  of  building  regnlations  has  long  been 
conceded,  and  it  only  remains  todetermine  their 
extent  and  application.  Such  regulations  are, 
indeed,  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity in  modern  cities. 

Another  important  point  in  our  civic  architec- 
ture is  the  selection  of  materials,  as  bearing  on 
both  the  artistic  and  the  utilitarian  side  of  onr 
art.  We  have  most  of  us  admired  the  timber 
houses,  so  much  in  favour  with  Medimval  archi- 
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tecta,  and  some  are  doubtless  found  to  regret 
their  disuse,  and  to  declaim  agaiust  any  prohibi. 
tion  of  such  a manner  of  construction  in  our 
modern  towns. 

A oarefol  study  of  old  timber-houses  will  show 
U3  that  their  beauty  depends  on  the  sensible 
application  of  true  principles  of  construction  and 
decoration,  designed  with  a careful  recognition 
of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  material 
employed.  The  forms  of  all  corbels,  windows, 
and  roofs  are  such  as  are  suitable)  for  wooden 
construction,  and  for  no  other.  But  we  do  not 
find  that  wood  was  chosen  by  our  ancestors, 
except  from  necessity.  It  was  at  hand  in  the 
great  forests  and  woods  of  a sparsely  populated 
country : it  could  be  worked  with  simple  tools, 
and  quickly  erected.  Carriage  was  easy  for  it, 
as  compared  with  more  solid  and  weighty  mate- 
rials : it  presented,  in  fact,  the  cheapest  and 
easiest  method  of  housebuilding ; it  was  con- 
sequently generally  employed,  and  the  old 
builders  brought  to  bear  upon  its  construction 
all  their  skill,  as  well  as  their  knowledge  of  art, 
for  its  ornamentation. 

The  crowding  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
houses  into  cities,  such  as  London,  could  not  be 
foreseen  ; but  I have  shown,  in  one  of  my  former 
leotnres,  how  soon  the  civio  authorities  became 
aware  of  the  danger  of  wooden  buildings,  and 
have  described  the  simple  remedies  which  they 
prescribed. 

In  modern  architecture,  wood  bears  a more 
subordinate  place,  and  in  so  treating  it  we  do 
but  follow  the  same  principles  of  common  sense 
which  guided  our  forefathers.  They  built  chiefly 
in  wood,  because  they  had  practically  no  choice 
but  to  do  so.  We  have  materials  of  all  kinds 
brought  to  our  doors,  and  if  we  attempted  to 
employ  wooden  construction,  as  they  did,  the 
material  would  soon  reach  a famine  price,  and 
ultimately  fail  us.  Thus,  while  we  may  not  copy 
their  practice,  we  may  well  be  guided  by  similar 
principles,  and  may  study,  in  a similar  spirit, 
the  qualities  of  the  materials  we  employ,  with  a 
view  to  that  rational  application  of  ornament, 
which  has  ever  distinguished  good  art  from  bad. 

Having  already  spoken  to  you  on  the  question 
of  materials,  and  their  effects  on  originality  of 
architectural  design,  I will  not  dwell  again 
upon  that  part  of  the  subject.  As,  however,  I 
have  referred  to  danger  from  fire,  I may,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  say  a word  as  to  the  use  of  incom- 
bustible materials  iu  our  dwellings  and  publio 
edifices.  We  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  how 
terrible  an  enemy  fire  is  to  architeoture,  and  to 
bnman  life.  We  know  what  it  has  done  in 
former  times  to  London,  and  the  misfortunes  of 
Chicago  and  Boston  are  recent.  Hardly  one  of 
our  theatres  has  escaped,  and  few  even  of  our 
cathedrals  have  not  been  injured  or  threatened. 
It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  say  that  arohi- 
tects  are  bound  to  stndy  this  question,  which  is 
far  from  simple.  Where  a great  body  of  fire 
exists,  as  in  a warehonse  stored  with  inflammable 
substances,  such  materials  for  supporting  fire 
bear  so  large  a proportion  to  the  constructional 
portions  of  the  building,  that  the  latter  are 
simply  overwhelmed,  and  wood,  stone,  iron, 
marble,  and  brick,  are  involved  in  one  common 
min.  This  has  led  some  persons  to  think  that 
a fireproof  building  is  impossible,  and,  perhaps, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  it  is.  Not  so,  however, 
practically,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  with 
which  architects  have  to  deal.  Because  iron  and 
stone  have  yielded,  when  exposed  to  intense  heat, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  may  not  be  employed 
with  advantage  when  all  the  ciroumstances  of 
each  case  have  been  fully  considered,  and  I can- 
not subscribe  to  the  doctrine,  than  in  public 
buildings,  it  is  better  that  the  stairs  should  be 
made  of  wood,  which  will  burn,  rather  than  of 
stone,  which  will  not. 

There  is  and  should  be  no  difficulty,  at  any  rate, 
in  so  constructing  our  domestic  architecture,  that 
the  existence  in  our  houses  of  any  large  body  of 
Same  sufficient  to  cause  danger  to  materials 
not  in  themselves  capable  of  ignition,  should  be 
a physical  impossibility.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
seldom  or  never  done,  from  causes  to  which  I 
have  already  adverted.  Houses  are  built  to  last 
for  a term  of  ninety-nine,  or  even  eighty  years, 
and  their  builders  prefer  to  pay  premiums  to  fire 
offioes  rather  than  to  invest  additional  capital  in 
their  bnildings,  so  as  to  render  them  permanently 
safe  from  danger  by  fire. 

The  application  of  incombustible  materials  to 
ordinary  buildings  is  still  in  a backward  state  in 
England,  more  so  by  far  than  it  is  in  France,  for 
example  j and  with  reference  to  theatres,  it  has 
scarcely  been  seriously  attempted.  In  these 
buildings  the  stage  and  its  appurtenances  most 


probably  be  always,  more  or  less,  inflammable, 
although  chemistry  may  help  us  in  this  respect } 
but,  as  regards  the  auditorium,  no  difficulty  exists 
which  is  not  to  be  surmounted  by  any  skilful 
architect,  and  a dangerous  fire  in  this  portion  of 
the  building  onght  to  be  an  impossibility. 

It  is,  indeed,  even  now  panic,  rather  than 
actual  fire,  that  constitutes  the  most  terrible 
danger,  in  case  of  accident ; and  if  the  audience 
were  conscious  that  the  construction  was,  as  it 
should  be,  if  they  saw  wide  corridors  and  ample 
staircases,  of  materials  toliich  will  not  burn,  we 
should  never  again  have  to  deplore  such  a 
calamity  as  the  American  catastrophe,  already 
dverted  to. 

With  the  theatres,  as  many  are  now,  it  is 
quite  right  for  the  Lord  Chamberlaiu  to  regulate 
the  number  of  chairs,  and  to  insist,  whenever  he 
can,  on  any  precautions  against  the  spread  of 
fire  which  his  experience  may  suggest ; but  the 
evil  is  hardly  touched  by  such  palliatives.  We 
require  regulations  as  to  plan  and  construction 
at  the  outset.  It  is  not  enough  to  seek  to  im- 
prove our  dangerous  structures;  but  the  con. 
struction  of  similar  buildings  should  be  made 
illegal.  I leave  this  subject,  as  I begau,  by  say- 
ing  that  the  matter  is  one,  not  only  or  chiefly  of 
architectural  importance,  but  of  public  interest, 
to  be  dealt  with  by  our  rulers,  as  soon  as  they 
have  come  to  be  in  earnest  on  such  questions. 

Passing  from  the  class  of  oonsiderationa  which 
determine  the  choice  of  materials,  on  oonstruo- 
tional  and  utilitarian  grounds,  we  may  briefly 
allude  to  that  of  colour,  more  especially  as  applied 
externally.  And  here  we  confront  the  great 
enemy  of  architecture  in  our  large  English  towns  ; 
I mean  smoke,  and  its  attendant  evils,  which 
destroys  many  of  our  materials,  and  injures  the 
effect  of  all  of  them ; which  often  renders 
abortive  the  best  studied  designs  of  chiaroscuro, 
and  too  often  reduces  our  buildings  to  a dull 
monotony  of  depressing  dirtiness. 

And  this  is  not  all,  for  dirt,  more  than  climate, 
affects  our  designs,  and  wo  cannot  indulge  with 
any  freedom  iu  the  balconies,  loggias,  and 
recesses,  common  under  more  favourable  con- 
ditions. Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  science 
may  some  day  come  to  our  aid,  and  deal  with 
private  chimneys  in  the  same  way  as  it  has 
done  with  the  greater  offenders  belonging  to 
manufactories,  steamers,  and  public  establish- 
ments? 

It  was,  I believe,  to  the  energy  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  relegated,  for  a time,  to  the  supposed 
uncongenial  duties  of  the  Home  Office,  that  the 
latter  vast  improvement  of  the  smoke  question 
was  due  ; and  if  so,  it  may  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  old  truth,  always  recognised  by  really 
great  men,  that  “ whatever  is  worth  doing,  is 
worth  doing  well.” 

But  whatever  improvements  science  may  have 
in  store  for  us  in  the  future,  we  must  deal  as  well 
as  we  can  with  the  existing  state  of  things,  and 
if  we  are  able  to  introduce  the  joys  of  colour 
into  our  streets,  we  may  well  be  glad  to  do  so. 
It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  effect  this  satis- 
faotorily.  Effects  of  colour,  if  they  appear  to 
spring  naturally,  and  without  effort,  from  the 
materials  employed,  will  be  satisfactory,  always 
supposing  that  such  materials  are  appropriate  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  main  lines  of  the  architecture. 
Otherwise,  external  colour  is  too  often  vulgar 
and  offensive,  and  seems  to  serve  no  farther 
purpose  than  to  display  an  affectation  and 
straining  after  illegitimate  effect,  which  is  fatal 
to  repose,  and  to  all  principles  of  true  art. 

The  first  aesthetic  necessity  of  architecture 
is  that  of  apparent  solidity  and  permanence ; we 
must  not,  therefore,  in  onr  climate,  indulge  in 
the  external  use  of  coloured  marbles,  which  only 
serve  to  indicate  incipient  decay.  Glazed  tiles 
and  pottery  have  not  as  yet  been  very  suc- 
cessfully employed  on  any  large  scale,  and  the 
necessary  smallness  of  their  parts  will  always 
render  them  more  snitable  for  mere  pretti- 
nesB,  than  for  dignity  of  treatment,  such  as  we 
look  for  in  important  buildings.  Polished 
granite  is  free  from  this  diffioulty,  and  if  its 
costliness  could  be  got  over,  might  serve  us  ad- 
mirably in  our  smoky  and  dirty  streets.  The 
use  of  such  a material  would  necessarily  modify 
onr  architeoture,  and  compel  greater  simplicity 
in  details  and  mouldings,  which  would  be  far 
from  an  unmixed  evil. 

The  application  of  colour,  internally,  has  been 
practised  in  all  ages.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
of  domestic  architecture,  it  is  less  a question 
for  the  architect  than  for  the  individual  taste  of 
the  owner.  In  public  buildings,  however,  it  is 
5 unquestionable  that  coloured  decoration  is  one  of 


the  most  powerful  aids  to  effect  at  the  disposal! 
of  the  architect.  | 

We  all  remember  recent  discussions  as  to  thel 
defloration  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  cannot  doubt  thatit 
Wren  would  not  be  contented  if  he  oonld  seek 
his  chef-d'oeuvre  in  its  present  unfinished  con-k 
dition.  No  progress  appears  to  have  been  made* 
in  this  matter,  though  we  were  lately  told  by  a \ 
member  of  the  committee  that  no  less  than  . 
40,0001.  had  been  collected  for  piarpoaes  as  yefc'i 
unfulfilled.  I am  not  going  to  plunge  with  you^ 
into  the  mazes  of  this  thorny  question  ; but  it  . 
is,  I think,  impoasiblo  to  compare  the  state  ofj 
St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome,  with  our  own  St.  Paul’s,  and] 
then  to  rest  contented  with  a do-nothing  policy  in  • 
respect  to  the  latter.  Some  critics  have  affectedj. 
to  speak  contemptuously  of  St.  Paul’s,  so  thatl* 
it  might  seem  that  it  is  of  little  conseqnencei 
whether  anything  be  done  or  left  undone.  I j 
may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  remind  such  persousi 
thatit  is  not  very  long  ago  that  the  word  “Gothic’^^ 
was  only  nsed  contemptuously,  so  that  Horacoi 
Walpole,  who  speaks  of  his  head  as  being  ” filled  t 
with  Gothic  story,”  nevertheless  complains  thati 
no  one  agrees  with  him,  and  laments  that  “ thesi 
general  disuse  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  the  1 
decay  and  alterations  so  frequently  made  in  < 
churches,  give  prints  a chance  of  being  the  sole  ) 
preservatives  of  that  style,"  Fashions  change,) 
and  we,  in  these  later  days,  have  become  so  ac- 
customed to  hear  the  rival  word,  “ Renaissance,” 
applied  as  a term  of  reproach,  that  it  is  neces-^ 
sary  to  remember  that  great  reputations,  whether  - 
of  men  or  of  buildings,  are,  for  the  most  part, ' 
based  npon  solid  claims. 

I have  before  quoted  the  views  of  Lord  • 
Macaulay  on  the  question  of  originality,  and  you 
may,  perhaps,  feel  as  interested  as  I was  on  i 
learning  the  effect  prodneed  on  him  by  the  first  i 
sight  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  He  had,  of  course,  t 
read  and  heard  a great  deal  about  it  previously,  “ 
and  was  prepared  for  much — a state  of  mind 
often  the  prelude  of  disappointment.  He  writes  : 
in  his  diary  of  1838  : — ” Walked  straight  from  the  i 
hotel  door  to  St.  Peter’s.  I was  so  much  excited 
by  the  expec  tation  of  what  I was  to  see,  that  I 
could  notice  nothing  else.  I was  quite  nervous.  < 
The  colonnade  in  front  is  very  well — very,  very  ; 
noble — yet  it  disappointed  me,  and  would  have  r 
done  so  had  it  been  the  portico  of  Paradise.  In  _ 
I went,  and  I was,  for  a moment,  fairly  stunned  ’ 
by  the  magnificence  and  harmony  of  the  interior,  i 
I never  in  my  life  saw,  and  never,  I suppose, 
shall  again  see,  anj  thing  so  astonishingly  beau- 
tiful. I really  could  have  cried  with  pleasure. 

I rambled  about  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  paying 
little  or  no  attention  to  details,  but  enjoying  the  : 
effect  of  the  sublime  whole.” 

Such  was  Macaulay’s  first  judgment  on  St.  . 
Peter’s,  a judgment  which  subsequent  visits  only  , 
confirmed.  I notice  his  opinion,  not  as  coming  ; 
from  one  who  had  made  art  his  special  stndy, 
still  less  as  the  verdict  of  a professional  art  ' 
critic  who  is  almost  bound  to  prove  the  necessity  ^ 
of  his  existence,  as  well  as  his  superiority,  by  ' 
finding  fanlt.  Macaulay  was  neither  of  these, 
but  he  brought  to  the  question  an  unprejudiced  I 
and  widely-cultured  mind,  which  gives  weight  ' 
to  his  opinions,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  help  > 
some  of  us  to  rise  superior  to  the  narrowness  too  > 
often  engendered  by  fashion  in  art.  Referring  ' 
to  the  coloured  decoration,  and  particularly  to  > 
the  mosaics  which  abound  in  St.  Peter’s,  he  says,  , 
after  another  visit : — “ The  beat  portraits  of  the 
great  men  of  England,  reproduced  in  the  same  > 
material,  beginning  with  Holbein’s  Wolsey,  , 
and  More,  and  coming  down  to  Lawrence’s 
Wellington  and  Canning,  would  be  worthy 
decorations  to  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

I abould  like  to  see  also  the  walls  of  St.  Paul’s  i 
incruated  with  porphyry  and  verd  - antique, 
and  the  ceiling  and  dome  glittering  with  mosaics 
and  gold.” 

There  was  a time  when  any  suggestions  for 
the  artistic  adornment  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Legislature  fell  on  sympathetic  ears,  and  the  care 
of  such  matters  was  entrusted  to  a Royal  Com- 
mission, on  which  the  Consort  of  the  sovereign 
deigned  to  serve,  and  of  which  his  was  the 
moving  spirit.  Now,  this  is  one  of  the  many  things 
which  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  irreparable 
nature  of  the  publio  loss,  and  the  evidences  of 
the  arrested  schemes  of  artistic  decoration  are 
eloquent  of  the  Prince,  who  gave  up  bis  blame- 
less life  all  too  soon  for  the  public  good. 
Macaulay’s  suggestion  stands,  however,  and  a 
day  may  yet  come  for  its  coneideratlon.  He 
went  again  and  again  to  St.  Peter’s,  and  at  last 
writes  ; “ To  St.  Peter’s  for  the  last  time,  and 
rambled  about  it  qnite  sadly.  I conld  not  have- 
believed  that  it  would  have  pained  me  so  much 
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to  part  from  atone  and  mortar.”  With  thia 
quotation,  I will  leave  the  consideration  of  the 
effects  of  colour  on  interoal  architecture,  as  a 
question  which,  as  I have  already  said,  has  been 
generally  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

When  we  have  settled  the  arrangement  of  our 
towns,  and  decided  on  appropriate  materials,  we 
have  yet  to  consider  the  probable  future  of  our 
domestic  architecture,  and  we  shall  find  here 
much  to  occupy  onr  attention.  With  regard  to 
the  houses  of  the  rich,  there  has  certainly  arisen 
improvement,  as  far  as  external  effect  is  oon- 
oerned,  though  their  internal  finishings  lack,  too 
often,  both  the  solidity  and  refinement  of  their 
predecessors,  of  so  recent  a time  even  as  that, 
for  example,  of  the  Brothers  Adams.  Bot  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a disposition  to 
improve ; and  without  entering  into  details  of 
design,  on  which  much  difference  of  opinion  will 
always  exist,  we  may  all  rejoice  to  see  stucco 
making  way  for  stone,  and  oven  for  granite. 

It  is  natural,  under  the  circumstances  which 
I have  attempted  to  dosoribe,  that  there  should 
be  great  differences  of  opinion  on  matters  of 
taste.  Taste  is,  too  often,  a mere  matter  of 
fashion,  and  however  unreasonable  a fashion  may 
be,  no  arguments,  and  no  ridicule,  will  affect  it 
for  a time.  Afterwards  there  oomes,  indeed,  the 
inevitable  recoil,  and  then  the  sober  oonolusions 
of  good  sense  resume  their  sway.  So  it  is  with 
architecture:  we  have  had  no  lack  of  eloquent 
dennnoiation  of  the  works  of  Michelangelo,  of 
Wren,  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  other  illustrious 
artists,  disposed  of  under  the  title  of  the 
“pestilent”  Renaissanoe.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  heard  bat  recently  a war-cry  of  dehance 
from  a well-known  member  of  Parliament,  be- 
longing  to  the  present  Government,  declaring 
that  if  there  be  anything  to  complain  of  in  the 
present  position  of  our  arobiteoturc,  it  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  great  “ Gothic  revival”  of 
our  time. 

Without  necessarily  casting  in  onr  lot  with 
extreme  theorists,  we  may,  I think,  fairly  note 
with  satisfaction  the  increase  of  interest  in 
arohitectnral  questions,  and  the  spirit  of  im. 
provement,  particularly  in  our  large  towns, 
which  is  generally  apparent.  It  seems,  indeed, 
incredible  that  any  critics  who  have  eyes  to  see 
the  changes  that  are  going  on  around  us,  and 
who  remember  the  days  when  streets  like  Gower- 
street  were  possible,  shonld  do  their  best  to  dis- 
hearten improvers  by  their  pessimist  declarations. 

It  appears  to  be  a palpable  ignoring  of  obvious 
facts  to  deny  that  our  public  and  commercial 
buildings,  and  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  are 
now  designed  with  a care  and  attention  to  archi- 
tectural beauty,  which  is  a healthy  sign  of 
progress. 

To  the  great  and  diffionlt  problem  of  providing 
houses  for  the  necessitous  population,  I have 
alluded  in  a former  lecture.  It  is  a question 
surrounded  with  perplexities,  not  the  least  of 
which  will  be  to  secure  the  application  of  the 
improved  dwellings,  when  bnilt,  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  have  been  erected,  so  that  they 
may  be  used  by  the  class  for  which  they  are 
intended.  Under  our  present  circumstances,  it 
is  not  for  the  artisans,  but  rather  for  a class  just 
above  them  in  the  social  scale,  that  our  sympa- 
thies  are  ohiefl^  due.  Our  artisans  have  had 
years  of  high  wages  and  increasing  prosperity, 
{ and  have  prospered  accordingly,  while  our  clerks 
t and  lower  middle  class,  particularly  those  with 
I fixed  incomes,  have  had  to  encounter,  as  best  they 
, might,  the  effects  of  rising  markets  and  practi- 
I oally  diminished  resource?.  Now  that  the  pro- 
1 vision  of  healthy  houses  for  the  poor  is  begiu- 
i ning  to  be  recognised  as  a public  obligation,  I am 
( not  without  hope  that  the  principle  of  oo-opera- 
• tion,  not  in  any  eleemosynary  sense,  may  be 
1 applied  to  the  houses  of  the  middle  class. 

It  is  thia  principle,  which,  in  onr  clubs,  gives 
I to  the  member  who  enjoys  a mere  pittance  of 
I income,  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  only  the 
I possessor  of  thousands  can  command  in  his  own 
4 house.  It  is  the  same  principle  which  enables 
1 the  poor  man  to  travel  as  safely  and  rapidly  as 
I the  millionaire  j it  is  the  principle  which  has 
1 brought  to  the  houses  of  all  of  us  comforts  for 
J which  kings  and  princes  have  formerly  sighed 
I in  vain.  But  it  has  as  yet  been  very  partially 
; applied  among  us  to  dwellings. 

, It  is  true,  we  have  a few  expensive  “mansions,” 

■ where  we  may  live  in  “flats”  ; but  there  is  so 
; strong  a feeling  amongst  English  people  in  favour 
1 of  having  a house  of  their  own,  and  the  require- 
I inenta  of  family  life,  in  health  and  disease  are 
t so  various  with  us,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
c '.he  fiat  system  be  capable  of  very  extensive 
i development  in  this  country.  Nonetheless  is 


it  evident  that  the  separate  boose  system  is,  of 
necessity,  wasteful  and  expensive.  Might  it  not, 
therefore,  be  possible  to  remedy  these  evils  and 
yet  retain  the  separate  bouse  principle  ? — to 
establish  economy  of  service  on  the  principle  of 
co-operation,  while  retaining  the  substantial  ad- 
vantages  of  the  habits  of  life,  to  which  we  are 
accustomed,  and  to  depart  from  which  would  be 
distasteful  to  most  Englishmen  ? If  we  are  to 
seek  the  advantages  of  living,  to  a certain 
extent,  in  common,  must  we  lose  the  privacy  we 
so  much  value  ? and  is  it  necessary  that  we 
should  take  np  our  abode  in  barraoks,  piled  np 
perhaps  to  a tenth  or  twelfth  story  ? 

It  has  often  struck  me,  that  in  laying  out  our 
towns,  provision  might  be  made  for  correcting 
some  of  theobjections  I have  referred  to.  Take 
the  case  of  squares,  for  example.  Here  we  have 
rows  of  houses  surrounding  a piece  of  land, 
which  is  planted  and  turfed,  and  is  of  consider- 
able value.  Why  should  it  be  wasted  ? With- 
out withdrawing  it  from  the  nursemaids  and 
children,  who  now  principally  use  it,  not  very 
freely,  might  it  not  be  possible,  so  to  utilise  the 
subsoil,  as  to  provide  for  the  houses  around  the 
square  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  advantages  which 
the  flat  system  proposes  to  give  ? 

I have  placed  before  you  an  illustration  of  my 
meaning  in  a plan  for  such  a square  as  I have 
hinted  at.  In  this  sketch  the  principle  only  is 
embodied,  as  the  details  will  admit  of  much 
variation. 

I have  supposed  a square  of  about  seventy 
houses,  inhabited  by  middle-class  families.  Each 
house  would  be  complete,  as  at  present,  in  respect 
of  the  sitting  and  bed. rooms.  The  kitchen  and 
offices,  common  to  all,  are  placed  beneath  the 
garden  in  the  square,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  small  spaoe  in  the  centre,  of  about  25  ft.  long 
and  10  ft.  wide,  would  be  turfed  or  planted  in  the 
usual  way.  The  kitchen  is  in  the  open  central 
space.  It  is  covei'ed  with  a skylight,  and  has 
abundant  provision  for  ventilation.  It  would  be 
invisible  from  the  houses,  as  it  would  be  sur. 
rounded  by  a glazed  conservatory  or  greenhouse. 

With  the  exception  of  the  small  space  occupied 
by  the  kitchen  skylight  and  the  surrounding  con- 
servatory, the  square  would  be  turfed  and  planted 
as  at  present,  with  openings  in  it  occasionally,  to 
light  the  offices  below.  The  offices  would  only 
occupy  a small  portion  of  the  subsoil,  and  above 
them  there  would  be  sufficient  thickness  of  earth 
to  support  veg^etatioD.  An  instance  of  thia 
arrangement  exists  in  the  gardens  of  Parliament- 
sqnare,  Westminster,  close  to  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament,  under  which  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  now  passes.  These  gardens  are,  as 
regards  flowers,  among  the  most  brilliant  in 
London  during  the  proper  season. 

The  square  would  not  have  equal  sides,  but 
would  be  oblong  in  form,  and  the  houses  at  the 
nan'ow  ends  of  it  would  be  built  iu  the  garden, 
with  which  they  would  communioute  by  means 
of  terraces.  By  an  arrangement  of  the  levels, 
such  terraces  might  be  raised  sufficiently  to  allow 
of  the  coustrnction  beneath  tbem  of  rooms,  built 
above  ground,  and  with  windows.  These  would 
serve  as  living  rooms  for  such  of  the  servants  of 
the  establishment  as  might  be  required  to  live  on 
the  spot. 

In  the  conservatory,  the  waste  beat  from  the 
kitchen  would  be  utilised,  plants  and  flowers 
would  be  kept  alive  in  it,  and  it  might  also  serve 
as  a winter.garden,  for  exercise  and  recreation. 
The  kitohen  is  surrounded  by  the  other  offices, 
radiating  from  the  centre,  and  passages  lead 
outwards  in  four  directions  to  the  four  sides  of 
the  square.  These  passages  pass  under  the  roads, 
and  establish  a mode  of  optional  communication 
with  the  basement  of  each  house.  Such  com. 
munioation  might  take  place  by  means  of  a door, 
to  be  locked  at  night,  like  any  other  onter  door, 
or  there  might  be  a window,  with  a turnstile 
through  which  food  oonid  be  delivered.  There 
would  be  a oall-bell  and  speaking-tabe  from  each 
house  to  the  office  of  the  controller,  or  officer  in 
charge,  of  the  kitohen  establishment. 

Beneath  the  underground  passages  there  would 
be  subways,  in  which  all  drains  and  pipes  would 
be  placed,  in  such  a manner  as  to  render  access  to 
them  easy  in  case  of  need.  Any  required  service 
of  steam,  hot  and  cold  water,  gas,  or  hydraulic 
power,  would  be  supplied  to  the  houses  from  the 
central  establishment,  much  more  directly  and 
economically  than  by  separate  arrangements. 
Each  residence  might  in  this  way  possess  a life 
withont  needing  special  or  expensive  machinery. 
Cooking  would  probably  be  carried  on  chiefly 
with  gas,  and  the  products  of  combustion  from 
all  stoves  and  fireplaces  in  the  offices,  would  be 
carried  off  by  shafts,  built  as  turrets  at  theJ 


corners  of  the  houses  at  the  small  ends  of  the 
sqnare,  and  so  constructed  as  to  consume 
them.  These  turrets  would  also  form  the 
boiler  flues,  and  would  be  available  for  ventila- 
tion and  for  water-snpply.  In  connexion  with 
the  latter,  swimming  and  other  baths  conld  be 
provided  for  the  two  sexes,  and  thus  promote 
health  and  useful  exercise  with  the  rising 
generation. 

It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  controller  to 
receive  and  execute  all  orders,  and  to  exercise 
over  the  whole  establishment  the  same  vigilance 
and  economy  whioh  rule  onr  olubs.  All  expenses 
would  be  booked  and  charged  to  the  proper 
person,  the  bills  to  be  paid  weekly,  and  the  cost 
of  the  establishment  to  be  defrayed  by  a sub- 
scription or  rate  levied  on  the  houses,  as  is  now 
done  for  the  maintenance  of  the  square  gardens, 
and  managed  by  a committee  of  residents. 

Such  are  the  heads  of  a scheme  whioh,  if  there 
is  anything  in  it,  may  perhaps  be  worthy  of 
disouBsion,  and  may  some  day  be  worked  ont  in 
detail,  Ic  does  not,  of  conrse,  address  itself  to 
those  who  maintain  large  establishments  and 
think  little  of  economy.  It  does  not  profess  to 
seenre  all  the  advantages  of  complete  separation. 
But  it  is  an  attempt  towards  middle-class  co- 
operation  in  defraying  the  great  and  increasing 
cost  of  living,  and  of  building  operations,  in  our 
large  towns.  It  suggests  an  effort  towards  com- 
bining privacy  and  comfort,  with  the  economical 
and  other  advantages  of  oo-operation,  to  a greater 
extent  than  appears  possible  in  hnge  tower-like 
buildings,  laid  out  in  flats,  approached  by  a 
common  staircase.  The  danger  from  fire  in  these 
great  blocks  is  a contingency  not  to  be  thought 
of  without  a shudder,  while  the  height  is 
extravagant,  and  the  inmates,  particularly  the 
young,  the  old,  and  the  infirm,  are  dependent  on 
mechanical  contrivances,  whioh  may  fail  them  in 
their  honr  of  need. 

In  the  construction  of  the  houses  round  the 
square,  there  would  be  much  saving  of  cost,  and, 
consequently,  of  rent;  for  there  would  be  no 
need  of  separate  kitchens,  sculleries,  &o.,  with 
their  wasteful  fireplaces,  in  each  house.  All 
that  would  be  wanted  would  be  a small 
reception  kitchen,  in  which  food  conld  be 
kept  hot,  and  where  any  simple  oooking 
conld  be  carried  on.  It  would  not,  there- 
fore, be  necessary  to  extend  the  houses  as  far 
backwards  as  is  now  done  to  provide  space  for 
the  kitchens,  so  that  less  ground  would  be 
occupied,  and  there  would,  consequently,  be  a 
saving  in  ground.rent,  as  well  as  in  the  cost  of 
building.  The  coal  bill  would,  of  course,  be 
lessened,  and  each  bouse  might  be  warmed, 
inexpensively,  by  pipes  from  the  central  esta- 
blishment. The  necessary  domestic  service 
would  be  reduced  to  a minimum,  and  a small 
staff  of  cooks  would  suffice,  where  now  one  to 
each  bouse  is  required.  Moreover,  a better  style 
of  cuisine  would  be  brought  within  the  reach  of 
those  who,  in  spite  of  having  to  give  increased 
wages,  find  themselves  daily  more  helpless  in 
this  respect,  so  that  effioienoy  and  economy  would 
be  alike  promoted. 

It  must  be  evident  that  our  present  system  of 
separate  living  is  extravagant,  and  that  it  would 
be  easy  for  one  establishment  to  supply  the 
wants  of  a large  number  of  separate  families. 
It  we  assume  the  existence  of  seventy  houses 
in  our  square,  with  an  average  number  of  six 
inmates  to  each  house,  the  total  of  420  persons 
is  no  more  than  our  hotel  and  olub  managers  are 
accustomed  to  cater  for  daily  as  a matter  of 
oonrae;  and  in  such  places  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  providing  must  be  much  more  than 
in  the  case  we  are  considering,  of  a collection 
of  quiet  middle-class  households. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  contended  that  there 
will  not  be  drawbacks  in  all  plans  of  co-opera- 
tive living,  but  the  problem  seems  to  me  to 
deserve  consideration,  and  it  is  one  which  will, 
I think,  press  more  and  more  to  the  front,  under 
the  social  exigencies  of  our  time.  It  is  desirable, 
therefore,  for  arobiteotsto  recognise  the  needs  of 
their  contemporaries,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any 
calls  that  may  be  made  npon  their  ingenuity 
and  taste.  They  may  find  their  recompense  in 
bringing  their  art  to  bear  upon  objects  whioh 
seem  at  first  unpromising,  and  they  may  rely 
npon  it  that  no  measure  will  be  so  effectual  in 
forming  and  bringing  out  a taste  for  art  among  the 
people  as  that  ofimproving  their  domestic  arohi. 
tectore.  Withont  such  taste  among  the  public, 
isolated  efforts  will  be  of  little  avail,  for  it  is 
useless  to  place  good  things  before  a tribunal 
whioh  does  not  know  how  to  refuse  the  evil  and 
choose  the  good. 

1 Nor  need  we  doubt  that  the  real  requirements 
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of  our  conntrymen  are  capable  of  being  recon- 
ciled with  the  principlee  of  art.  Withont  going 
80  far  as  some  writers,  who  maintain  that  what- 
ever is  nsefol  is  beantifal,  we  may  admit  that 
arohiteotnre  will  never  please  if  it  be  not  con- 
sistent with  truth  and  reason.  To  press  this 
conclusion  too  far,  as  is  done  by  those  to  whom 
I have  alluded,  would  force  us  to  condone  the 
ngly  structures  with  which  our  engineers  have 
been,  most  improperly,  permitted  to  disfigure 
our  towns, — a conclusion  which  no  one  in  this 
place,  at  any  rate,  can  accept. 

In  this  matter,  as  in  those  of  municipal  re- 
gulations, and  the  construction  of  theatres  and 
public  buildings,  it  is  not  right  to  condemn 
the  agent  when  we  should  fix  the  responsi- 
bility on  the  principal.  Our  engineers  have 
shown  themselves  masters  of  the  science  of  con- 
struction, and  if  we  now  awake  to  complain  of 
deformities,  the  fault  rests  not  on  the  engi- 
neers, but  on  the  public,  who,  by  their  repre. 
sentatives  in  Parliament,  daily  allow  bills  to  pass 
which  hand  over  onr  towns  and  country  valleys 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  a company,  intent  only 
on  dividends.  If  the  engineers  do  their  duty 
to  their  employers  by  making  their  construe- 
tions  as  cheap,  and  ofeen  as  ugly  as  possible,  the 
public  has  no  right  to  oomplaiu  of  the  couse- 
quenoes  of  its  own  act,  although  we,  as 
artists,  must  deplore  the  absence  of  sooh  a 
general  and  cultivated  taste  among  onr  rulers 
as  would  render  it  impossible  to  diafignre  the 
land  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

We  cannot  admit  that  art  and  beauty  are  to  be 
thrust  aside  by  a spirit  of  strict  utilitarianism, 
snob  as  that  which  contends,  for  example,  that 
we  mast  not  call  our  ironclad  navy  ngly  beoanse 
“ the  beauty  of  a thing  consists  in  its  complete 
adaptation  to  the  nltimate  porpoee  in  view.” 
This  defence  was  made,  not  long  ago,  by  a dis- 
tingnisbed  naval  architect,  in  reference  to  our 
later  ironclads,  than  which  nobbing  uglier  has 
over  been  contrived  to  fioat  or  to  sink.  I fear 
that  our  experience  is  too  recent  to  allow  us  at 
present  to  admit  the  claim  of  their  complete 
adaptation  to  their  purpose  of  being  perfect 
ships  of  war,  and  though  we  may  sympathise 
with  the  naturally  one-sided  views  of  parental 
partiality,  some  of  ns  may  find  it  impossible  to 
forgot  a picture  we  have  seen  within  these  walls, 
in  which  a distinguished  artist  found  his  best 
sneoess,  in  delineating  a recent  ironclad,  by  con- 
cealing her  details,  and  hiding  her  form,  as 
mnch  as  he  dared,  by  smoke  and  flags. 

These  are  resources  which  unfortunately 
are  not  open  to  the  architect,  and  we  must 
therefore  scrutinise  closely  any  claims  which 
render  such  palliatives  necessary.  If  we  are  to 
accept  the  claim  of  nsefalneeB,  in  all  its  ful- 
ness, it  has  been  well  pointed  oat  that  we  may 
be  expected  to  apply  it  to  music,  so  as  to  call 
the  shriek  of  the  railway  whistle  beautiful,  be- 
oanse it  is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose  of  being 
distinctly  heard  at  a distance. 

We  know,  however,  as  architects  that,  although 
we  are  bound  to  consider  utility,  utility  alone  is 
not  art.  The  one  addresses  itself  to  the  wants 
of  our  lower  nature ; the  other  appeals  to  the 
mind, — to  that  diviner  part  of  us  which  enables 
us  to  olaim  the  highest  and  noblest  attributes  of 
humanity,  icreated  in  the  likeness,  however 
marred  and  partial,  of  the  Most  High. 

We  are  not  to  be  told  tbat  science  is  all-in-all, 
and  imagination  nothing.  Material  interests  may 
powerfully  aSeot  the  course  of  nations  ; but  the 
higher  feelings  of  consoienoo,  sousitive  to  the 
principles  of  truth  and  justice,  will  ever  make 
themselves  heard  in  public  affairs.  So  it  is  with 
architecture.  We  dare  not  make  it  a trade,  but 
will  over  claim  for  it  the  full  position  of  a fine 
art.  True,  it  must  justify  itself  by  common 
sense  and  by  a proper  adaptation  of  means  to 
the  end  in  view  ; but  it  must  do  more  than  this, 
for  it  must  delight  the  mind  and  satisfy  the 
yearnings  of  a cultured  imagination. 

It  is  reasonable  and  right  tbat  we  should  do 
justice  to  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  age,  which 
has  given  us  the  marvels  of  the  steam-engine 
and  the  eleotrio  telegraph ; but  we  cannot  forget 
tbat  man  is  not  altered  by  these  discoveries. 
His  powers  over  nature  are  enlarged,  his  cravings 
for  knowledge  arc  more  easily  satisfied,  but  he  is 
nevertheless  the  same. 

Can  he  solve  the  great  mysteries  of  life  and 
death  any  better  than  when  the  world  had  just 
beeu  born ; or  can  be  look  fortvard  into  the 
future  with  more  confidence  than  his  forefathers 
of  thousands  of  years  ago  ? No,  indeed!  however 
mnch  the  mechanical  side  of  our  nature  may 
have  acquired,  the  imagioative  and  emotional 
cravings  are  the  same  as  they  have  ever  been. 


and  among  these  is  the  love  of  beauty  in  art. 
What  was  beautiful  thousands  of  years  ago 
is  beautiful  now,  and  the  perfection  of  the 
human  form  divine  was  first  displayed  by  the 
first  man. 

We  need  not,  I hope  and  believe,  despond  as 
to  the  future  before  ns,  in  which  mechanical 
ingenuity  threatens,  according  to  some,  to  thrust 
out  beauty.  Men  will  never  be  satisfied  with 
stones  instead  of  bread,  and  will  ever  appeal  to 
art  to  satisfy  the  higher  aspirations  of  the  soul. 

Arohiteots  mast  rise  to  their  mission  of  en- 
nobling common  things,  remembering  that,  if 
utility  claims  to  be  a power  in  their  work,  a re- 
fined  love  of  beauty  must  be  the  governing  prin- 
oiple.  We  caunot  call  that  arohiteoture  which 
neglects  the  latter.  It  may  be  building  or  en- 
gineering, it  may  give  us  useful  structures  and 
powerful  ships ; but  it  is  not  arohiteoture.  We 
may  value  it  as  serving  our  wants,  and  possibly 
as  promising  a better  future ; bat  we  refuse  to 
it  the  name  of  art. 

There  is  a passage  in  the  thirteenth  discourse 
of  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  which  refers  to  this  sub- 
ject so  felicitously  that  I cannot  do  better  than 
quote  his  words.  After  speaking  of  architec- 
ture, and  pointing  out  that  it  does  not  come 
under  the  same  rules  as  the  imitative  arts,  he 
says, — "There  is  in  axohiteotare,  as  in  painting, 
an  inferior  branch  of  art,  in  which  the  imagina. 
tion  appears  to  have  no  concern.”  Architecture 
"does  not,  however,  acquire  the  name  of  a 
polite  and  liberal  art  from  its  usefulness,  or 
administering  to  onr  wants  or  necessities ; but 
from  some  higher  principle.  We  are  sure  that 
in  the  hands  of  a man  of  genius  it  is  capable  of 
inspiring  sentiment,  and  of  filling  the  mind  with 
great  and  sublime  ideas.” 

The  interest  of  architecture  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  those  of  its  sister  arts,  which 
appeal  more  directly  to  the  masses.  To  onr 
painter  brethren  we  look,  more  particularly  in 
the  first  instanoe,  to  endow  the  masses  with  a 
sense  of  beauty.  The  sarroundiogs  of  their 
daily  toil  are  too  often  mean  and  ugly  ; but  our 
picture  galleries  should  be  to  them  and  to  us 
havens  of  rest  and  a paradise  of  beauty.  Here 
we  may  forget,  for  a while,  the  troubles  of  life, 
the  anxieties, — well  for  us,  if  we  should  not  say 
the  greed, — of  money-making,  with  its  debasing 
associations.  Here  we  rise  into  a purer  atmo- 
sphere, as  we  contemplate  the  creations  of 
genius,  whioh  have  brought  to  thousands 
messages  of  peace,  because  they  are  based  on 
the  hopes  and  the  afieebiona  of  human  nature, 
always  and  everywhere  the  same. 

The  great  painter  tonebes  a chord  in  man’s 
heart,  whioh  will  never  fail  to  vibrate  when 
properly  approached.  The  love  of  beautiful 
things  may  be  deadened  by  the  commonplace 
nglinesB  of  the  workshop  or  the  factory  ; but  it 
is  a suspended  animation ; it  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth. 

I have  said  that  we  look  to  the  painter  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  enjoyment  of  architecture,  for, 
in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  appeal  must  always 
be  to  a cultured  intelligence,  apart,  tbat  is, 
from  an  admiration  of  mere  biguess,  such  as 
would  class  the  pyramids  among  the  architec- 
tural triumphs  of  the  world.  But  we  also  appeal 
to  the  painter,  as  well  as  to  the  sculptor,  to  work 
hand-in-hand  with  the  architect.  This  co-opera- 
tion is,  unfortunately,  but  too  rare,  from  a 
combination  of  causes,  into  whioh  I cannot  enter 
at  the  end  of  my  lecture,  but  without  it  wo  can. 
not  hope  for  perfection,  and  for  nothing  less 
mast  we  strive. 

And  now,  in  conclasloo,  let  us  believe  tbat 
there  is  a place  in  this  nineteenth  century  for 
art,  and  especially  for  architecture.  We  must 
not  be  impatient  if  eaoh  succeeding  age  develops 
new  characteristics,  nor  must  we  quarrel  with 
the  stream  of  progress  if  it  make  to  itself  new 
channels,  leaving  wastes  and  shallows  where  once 
swept  a deep  and  silent  flood. 

Bather  let  us  be  confident  tbat  we  are  not 
placed,  in  this  onr  own  time,  to  repine  at  onr 
lot,  and  indulge  in  complaints  tbat  others  have 
been  better  off  than  ourselves.  Let  us  farther  be 
sure,  tbat  as  long  as  the  love  of  beantyisimplanted 
in  the  human  mind,  it  is  treachery  to  art  to 
declare  the  latter  incompetent  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  its  day. 

To  ns,  as  architects,  such  reflections  are, 
perhaps,  especially  needed.  We  see  around  us, 
on  the  one  side,  the  calm  majesty  of  the 
great  masterpieces  of  onr  art,  which  have  re- 
ceived  tbeadmiration  of  ages,  and  are  venerable, 
if  only  from  the  hallowing  inflnences  of  time; 
while,  on  the  other  band,  we  are  jostled  out  of 
our  places  by  the  bustling  energies  of  builders, 


surveyors,  and  engineers,  careful  about  tl 
immediate  present,  heedless  of  the  past,  ani 
thinking  little  of  the  artistic  future. 

We  are  assailed  by  a multitude  of  teacheid 
differing  the  one  from  the  other,  and  agreeing 
only  in  the  oonfidenoe  with  whioh  eaoh  believes 
in  himself. 

Arcbitectnre  is,  in  a sense,  on  its  trial,  am* 
if  it  is  to  take  the  high  place  whioh  alone  iii 
can  fitly  accept,  it  must  satisfy  the  wants  of  men 
It  may  not  be  for  ns  to  rear  etrnotures  vjinf- 
with  the  stately  cathedral  of  old,  expressing,  iir 
its  solemn  beauty,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  genet 
rations  passed  away,  and  speaking  to  ns,  a, 
nothing  else  can  speak,  of  the  vanity  of  earthl'i 
grandeur.  It  may  not  be  for  us  to  orown  thii 
hills  with  oastle-palaoes,  the  symbols  of  oppresf: 
sion  and  wrong, — the  stronghold  of  the  powerfnlt 
the  prison  of  the  weak.  It  may  be  that  the  ago 
of  lavish  architeobural  display  is  past ; but  ar* 
we  to  conclude  tbat  there  is  nothing  left  ? 

May  not  architects  yet  find  success  in  bringinp 
art  to  bear  on  the  tastes  and  habits  of  millions* 
and  so  obtain  consolation  for  the  absence  of  th»l 
more  selfish  isolation  of  the  past  ? Walking; 
hand-in-hand  with  science;  welcoming  an 
wherever  it  may  be  found;  striving  to  givii 
Englishmen  healthier  and  happier  homes; — | 
surely  these  are  not  light  or  unworthy  objects  ? I 

If  the  conventional  or  ntility-seeking  qualit]! 
of  Arebiteotore  be  sometimes  urged  against  beic 
title  of  a fine  art,  she  may,  perchance,  find  in  ill 
her  most  complete  jnstification  ; for  hers  is  nolt 
a mission  of  trifling,  or  mere  pleasure,  but  rathetl 
one  of  deep  and  earnest  sympathy  with  thti. 
wants,  as  well  as  with  the  artistic  feelings,  of  all! 
classes  of  men. 


TEHEE  PICTUEE  EXHIBITIONS 
AT  PAUIS. 

At  no  period  until  now,  have  works  of  art] 
received  so  much  well-considered  attention,  opI 
attracted  more  eager  purchasers ; at  the  samej 
time,  it  is  only  at  present  that  the  fear  has  sprung 
np  that  the  greatest  treasures  of  art,  both  oldli 
and  modern,  are  getting  more  and  more  rare,! 
the  more  seonrity  and  confidence  is  felt  in  the' 
prosperity  of  the  world.  As  yet,  however,  but 
comparatively  few  chefs-d'(suvre  of  art  have  been; 
absorbed  by  distant  collectors,  and  for  many  a 
year  yet  the  caprices  of  taste,  and  the  inevitableli 
changes  in  our  affairs,  will  supply  a sufficiently  , 
abundant  crop  of  art  treasures  for  the  fortunate 
lovers  of  the  beautifnl  to  indulge  in. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  French' 
artists,  like  onr  own,  are  putting  their  last: 
graceful  touches  to  their  piotnres  for  the  Saloni 
or  the  Royal  Academy,  when  the  artists* 
benevolent  societies  in  London  are  looking  np , 
their  stewards  for  their  annnal  dinners,  here  in  i 
Paris  they  are  doing  their  best  to  increase  theiri 
funds  for  indigent  artists.  With  this  view,  the 
members  of  the  Aoademie  des  Beaux  Arts  have 
lent  their  large  room  for  the  exhibition  of  about  i 
150  of  Eugtl^ne  Fromentia’a  works, — anexbibi.  i 
tion  which  is  far  less  attractive  artistically  than: 
that  whioh  we  described  a few  weeks  einoo  at . 
the  sale  of  the  distinguished  Orientaliat’s 
piotnrea. 

Might  not  our  artists’  benevolent  societies 
arrange  similar  exhibitions,  say,  for  a week  or 
more,  before  the  dinner  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  ob- 
taining each  year,  by  loan,  the  works  of  some  ' 
modern  artist,  and  making  a charge  during  the  i 
week  for  admission,  by  whioh  means,  without 
doubt,  a considerable  addition  to  the  fundwonld 
be  announced  by  the  secretary  at  the  dinner 

In  no  way  are  we  so  well  able  to  form  a correct 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  an  artist’s  work  as 
when  we  see  together  a number  of  his  prod  no- 
tions, and  by  such  exhibitions  as  take  place  her» 
in  Paris,  and  which  we  propose  for  London,  wo 
should  in  a very  short  time  became  familiar  with 
many  choice  works  whioh  are  now  almost  lost  on 
the  walls  of  private  oolleotors. 

On  a muoh  larger  and  wider  scale  than  the 
Burlington  Club  the  two  well-known  artistio  and 
literary  Parisian  olnbs,  the  Cercle  of  the  Place 
Vend6me  and  the  Cercle  in  the  Rue  St.  Arnaud^ 
have  lately  been  exhibiting  to  their  friends  some 
exceedingly  interesting  modem  pictures. 

It  is  a little  difficult  to  criticise  with  perfect 
freedom  collections  placed  before  ns  by  hosts 
who  would  decidedly  consider  it  somewhat  rude 
that  we  should  say  exactly  all  that  we  think. 
They  have  done  their  best  to  entertain  and  in- 
struct us,  and  they  have  done  so  well,  and 
placed  before  us  so  much  to  admire,  that  very 
little  good  would  come  by  pointing  out  tho 
failures. 
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At  the  exhibition  of  the  Place  VeQd6me,  M. 
Meissonier  exhibits  two  of  his  marvellooBly- 
painted  panels, — one  representing  “ Moreau  and 
the  Chief  of  his  Staff  in  Heconnaissance  before 
the  Battle  of  Hohenlinden.”  Unlike  most  of 
Meiseonier’a  pictures,  the  figures  in  this  design 
are  made  subservient  to  the  landscape,  which 
represents  the  country  covered  with  snow, — 

“ On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low. 

All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow.” 

And  never  before  has  snow  been  more  success. 
fully  painted,  the  low  tone  of  the  ground  being 
beautifully  contrasted  with  the  colour  of  the 
white  horse  relieving  dark  against  the  oom- 
pwatively  whiter  snow;  the  landscape  in  the 
middle  ground  is  as  perfect  as  in  Gerdme’s 
famons  snow  scene  in  the  Boia  do  Boulogne. 

Meissonier’s  second  picture,  another  military 
snbjeot,  is  lees  attractive,  and  the  critics  com- 
plain that  it  is  somewhat  metallic  in  its  treat- 
ment, — a fault  surely  natural  enough,  when  all 
the  figures  are  covered  with  military  accoutre, 
ments,  and  are  represented  under  a midday  sun 
in  the  open  air.  It  is  certainly,  on  the  whole, 
less  satisfactory  than  the  Hohenlinden  scene, 
but  like  all  the  work  of  the  great  master,  it 
loaves  one  in  wonder  how  the  hand  can  so 
unfalteringly  obey  the  dictates  of  so  learned  a 
mind. 

Gerdme’s  small  picture  of  the  “Turkish 
Woman  at  the  Bath”  looks  like  the  work  of  a 
patient  pupil  of  the  great  painter;  we  like 
better  his  small  portrait  of  M.  Garnier,  the  archi- 
teot  of  the  Now  Opera  House. 

M.  Alfred  de  Neuville,  the  painter  of  the 
striking  incident  of  the  last  days  of  the  cam. 
paign  of  1870,  the  “ Last  Cartridge  ” exhibits 
here  an  excessively  interesting  and  rare  episode 
of  the  same  war,  in  which  he  has  put  together 
some  twenty  or  thirty  Prussian  soldiers  as 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  French  ; the  details 
of  the  picture  appear  so  exact  that,  if  it  were  ' 
possible,  one  would  imagine  that  the  whole 
scene  had  been  photographed  and  reproduced 
by  the  hand  of  a llegnault  or  a Fortuny. 

Robert  Fleury’s  portrait  of  Madame  R.  F.  is 
one  of  those  delightful  efforts  of  skill  that  men 
of  strong  affections  only  rarely  in  their  lives 
execute. 

M.  de  Nittia’s  two  pictures  of  “ Trafalgar 
Square”  and  the  “ National  Gallery  ” are,  to  us, 
familiar  subjects.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
Tisaot  was  supposed  to  have  failed  in  his  view  of 
Trafalgar-square,  bub  Tissot’s  incident  of  the 
National  Gallery  steps  was  very  much  more 
English  and  London-like  than  any  portion  of 
M.  de  Nittis’s  larger  productions.  They  are  not 
well  thought  of  here ; in  fact,  they  are  singularly 
bad. 

There  are  the  usual  number  of  cleanly -painted 
and  faultlessly-drawn  French  domestic  scenes, 
and  some  charming  small  landscapes,  rather 
replicas  of  Diaz  and  Jacques  than  actual  studies 
from  nature. 

At  the  olub  in  the  Rue  St.  Arnaud,  Pasini 
exhibits  two  Oriental  subjeots,  “Cavaliers  at  the 
Door  of  a Mosque,”  and  the  “ Estafebte.”  The 
painter  has  rarely  been  more  happily  inspired, 

I and  some  parts  of  histpictures  are  painted  with 
( a solidity  and  beauty  which  exceeds  anything  that 
I he  has  yet  achieved  ; especially  will  be  remarked 
I the  npper  part  of  a doorway  in  enamelled  tiles, 

1 whioh  are  modelled  with  rare  felicity,  or  rather 
t with  incomparable  skill. 

' Gonzalez’s  “ Walk  on  the  Terrace  ” is  an 
[ amusing  work  of  the  painter  who  “ Fortunyises  ” 

1 better  than  any  other  of  that  numerous  happy 
i school. 

I Roybet  sends  two  pictures,  cavaliers  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  painted  very 
j muohbetterand  very  much  more  likethe  cavaliers 
I of  that  day,  than  they  would  have  been  painted 
by  the  artists  of  the  period. 

! A piotnre  of  a hric.d,-brac  dealer  by  M.  Mathey, 

I representing  him  carefully  examining  a chiselled 
) vase,  18  wonderful  for  its  sober  and  truthful 
I realism,  the  whole  picture  appearing  to  have 
( been  produced  by  the  rapid  work  of  an  hour  or 
1 two,  _ although  it  is  very  much  more  probable 
I that  it  is  the  laboured  result  of  many,  many  days, 

: and  is  oertainly  the  work  of  an  elaborate  artist.’ 

I Most  of  the  pictures  exhibited  at  these  two 
. clubs  will  probably  be  again  seen  at  the  forth. 

\ coming  Salon.  The  habit  in  Paris  of  exposing 
I some  of  tbe  paintings  previously  to  the  annual 
: exhibition,  is  certainly  preferable  to  onr  London 
■very  questionable  system  of  inviting  all  sorts  of 
(people  to  the  artists’  studios  a few  days  before 
1 the  pictures  " go  in  ” to  the  Royal  Academy. 

' Parts. 


ORNAMENT  AND  COLOUR.* 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a 
lecture  to  give  an  adequate  description  of  orna- 
ment and  colour,  and  it  is  doubtful  if,  with  our 
present  knowledge,  any  thoroughly  exhaustive 
treatise  could  be  written.  Civilised  nations 
have  perished,  as  well  as  the  stems  from  which 
they  sprung,  without  leaving  any  trace  behind 
them.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Troy  and  Jerusalem, 
Jericho  and  Carthage  have  gone,  and  scarcely  a 
fragment  remains.  Within  the  present  genera, 
tion  the  sculptured  records  of  the  triumphs  of 
Sennacherib  and  Tiglath  - Pileeer  have  been 
exposed  to  our  gaze.  We  are  now  exploring  the 
ruins  of  that  fountain  of  our  faith,  Jernsalem, 
and  have  just  unearthed  the  glories  of  the  Temple 
of  Diana  of  tbe  Ephesians,  and  the  tomb  of 
Mausolus.f  Our  loss  is  perhaps  equal  in  the  otter 
perishing,  without  record  and  in  the  times  of 
remote  antiquity,  of  those  tribes  who  bad  made 
some  progress  in  civilisation,  and  from  whose 
records  we  might  possibly  learn  some  of  the 
beginnings  of  that  ornament  that  still  persists 
amongst  us. 

As  psychology  advances,  one  branch  of  tbe 
subject  will  doubtless  be  devoted  to  the  effects 
produced  on  man  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
beautiful  in  form  and  the  beautiful  in  colour. 
How  this  oontemplation  aids  in  civilising  him, 
what  particular  forms  of  beanty  most  strongly 
appeal  to  him  in  his  various  stages  of  develop, 
ment,  what  beautiful  things  have  first  etiranlated 
his  imitation,  and  what  his  invention  ? Why  the 
different  types  of  ornament  have  been  persistent  ? 
Whether  through  their  supposed  talismanic 
virtues  ? through  tlieir  being  favoured  by  his  gods, 
being  emblems  of  his  religion,  or  through  their 
artistic  capabilities  ? At  present  this  branch  of 
the  object  has  been  overlooked,  and  we  make 
theories  that  are  probably  at  variance  with  the 
truth.  Where  the  imitation  of  natural  forms  is 
self-evident  we  cannot  well  go  wrong,  but  where 
we  are  unacquainted  with  the  type  our  con- 
jectures must  be  vague. 

The  origin  or  type  of  the  Runic  or  Keltic 
knots  is  still  a snbject  of  oonjeeture,  and  oar 
curiosity  is  excited  by  the  strange  caprice  of  the 
designers  of  those  Norman  scrolls,  in  which  a 
whole  series  of  animals  are  threaded  like  the 
flock  of  geese  on  Baron  Munchausen’s  fishing- 
line.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  we  share  with  the 
lower  animals  the  love  and  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  but  that  man  alone  can  reproduce 
the  objects  of  his  admiration.  In  that  primi- 
tive condition  in  which  ho  dwelt  in  caves  and 
used  rude  flint  instruments,  we  find  the  bones 
and  teeth  of  the  animals  he  fed  on  carved  with 
the  representation  of  them  in  their  living  state. 

Laying  aside  all  thoughts  of  the  why  and 
wherefore,  we  may  perhaps  with  advantage 
describe  some  of  tbe  main  varieties  of  ornament, 
and  try  and  fathom  eome  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  ornament  of  the  more  advanced  nations 
has  been  designed  and  colonred. 

The  fountain-head  of  all  ornament  is  nature. 

In  the  highest  form  of  ornament  (the  represen- 
tation  of  man  and  animals)  we  have  but  nature 
to  copy  ; but  this  copying  is  nob  the  servile  re- 
prodnetion  of  the  individual,  bub  the  Imaginative 
oonstrnction  of  the  highest  type  from  single 
specimens.  In  the  composition  of  the  single  figure 
or  the  group,  we  are  still  only  following  the  rules 
of  nature.  We  are  exercising  our  observation  and 
judgment  in  selecting  those  attitudes  whioh  ex- 
hibit  the  highest  grace,  or  those  groupings  in 
whioh  there  are  found  the  greatest  subtlety  of 
line  and  tbe  best  disposition  of  light  and  shade. 

Amongst  all  nations,  from  the  savage  upwards, 
there  seems  to  be  a desire  to  use  man  as  the 
principal  form  for  decoration,  and  next  to  him 
the  most  noticeable  animals.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand this  desire,  for  “ the  only  study  of  mankind 
is  man.”  In  the  unlearned,  at  least,  tbe  eye  is 
quicker  to  comprehend  than  the  ear,  and  we  get 
perhaps  a more  perfect,  and  oertainly  a more 
agreeable,  notion  of  man’s  occupation  and  of  bis 
achievements  by  portraiture  than  by  description. 
When  the  forces  of  nature  come  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  human  form,  the  portrayal  of  man 
serves  at  once  for  instruction  in  his  religion  and 
for  an  object  of  worship.  The  believers  of  the 
two  admitted  monotheistic  religions,  the  Jew 
and  the  Moslem,!}!  have  alone  eschewed  the  re- 


* By  Mr.  George  Aitchi.son,  B.  A. ; delivered  to  the  City 
and  Spicalfields  School  of  Art,  as  previously  meotioned. 

t There  are,  it  is  true,  some  remnsnls  of  Carthage  in 
the  shape  of  mosaic  pavements,  but  (heso  scarcely  dilTer 
from  Roman  work,  and  there  are  some  remains  of  Sidon 
in  the  shape  of  glass  bottles. 

1 All  Christiana  call  their  religion  monotheistic,  bnt 
this  is  not  allowed  by  Jews  aud  Mahomedans.  See 


presentation  of  man  and  animals  in  the  buildings 
and  utensilsj^devoted  to  religion.  Both  people 
were  once  idolators,  and  both  wero  surrounded 
by  idolatrous  natione ; but  the  Moslems  are  the 
only  people  who  have  left  any  large  quantity  of 
ornament  behind  them. 

Of  Jewish  ornament  we  have  none  that  I know 
of,  except  what  is  carved  on  the  arch  of  Titus.  The 
Moslems *  * have  kept  clearer  of  the  representa- 
tion of  living  things  in  their  mosqnes  than  the 
Jews  in  their  temples.  The  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle  are  described  as  woven  with  ohernbim 
of  cunning  work,  and  the  meroy-seat  was  adorned 
with  cherubim  of  beaten  gold.  In  the  25th 
chapter  of  Exodus  we  read  “ the  oherubim 
spread  out  their  wings  on  high,  and  covered  with 
their  wings  over  the  meroy-seat.”  The  golden 
mice  of  the  Philistines  were  kept  with  tbe  ark, 
and  Hiram,  the  widow’s  son,  made  oxen  of  brass 
to  support  Solomon’s  brazen  laver,  and  wrought 
Hons,  oxen,  and  oherubim  on  its  borders. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  Moslems  did  adorn 
their  walls,  their  garments,  and  their  utensils 
with  men,  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes;  if  I remember 
rightly,  the  Sheik  at  Cairo  had  hunting  pieces  in 
bis  saloon,  and  there  are  figure-pieces  in  the 
Alhambra,  and  figures  and  animals  on  the  tile 
panels  at  Damasons,  but  we  find  that  the 
stricter  Moslems  of  a later  date  cut  the  throats 
of  these  depicted  animals  and  destroyed  the  faces 
of  the  human  beings.  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  [portrayal  of  men  and  animals  was  a 
corruption  introduced  by  the  Persian  Magiansor 
fire-worshippers. 

In  Lane’s  translation  of  the  “ Arabian 
Nights,”  viz.,  in  the  story  Noor-ed-deen  and  his 
son,  and  Sbems-ed-deen  and  his  daughter,  this 
daughter  is  described  “ as  decked  with  garments 
snob  as  were  worn  by  the  ancient  monarohs  of 
Persia.  Amongst  them  was  a loose  gown 
embroidered  with  red  gold,  presenting  the  forms 
of  wild  beasts  and  birds.” 

It  is  only  amongst  savages  who  cannot  draw, 
and  the  adherents  of  Islam,  that  ornament  is 
more  than  a border  to  figure  subjects, ora  filling 
between  them.  The  main  decoration  of  the 
Egyptian,  tbe  Assyrian,  the  Greek,  the  Roman, 
the  Gotb,  and  tbe  Chinese,  consists  of  figure 
pieces. 

In  treating  of  ornament  in  tbe  modem  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  viz.,  patterns  either  of  arbi. 
trary  marks,  or  floral  forms,  in  which  living 
things  are  only  snbsidiary,  we  find  that  it  con- 
sists of  three  sorts, — Meohacical,  Natural,  and 
Artificial,  and  tbe  meobanioal  and  natnral  are  not 
nnfrequently  combined. 

The  Mechanical  consists  of  straight,  onrved,  or 
wavy  lines,  dots,  circles,  rings,  stars,  chequers, 
and  geometrical  figures  of  more  or  less  com- 
plexity ; the  Natural,  of  a conventional  representa- 
tion of  the  bark  of  trees,  scales  and  shells,  tbe 
marking  of  insects,  reptiles,  birds,  beasts,  and 
flowers,  of  flowers  themselves,  of  fruit,  of  leaves, 
of  tbe  foliage  of  plants  and  trees,  of  waves  and 
the  forms  of  water,  of  clouds,  of  fire,  of  rocks 
and  mountains.  The  Artificial,  of  conventional 
representation  of  man’s  own  works, — as  of 
plaited,  woven,  and  netted  work,  of  cordage,  of 
ribbons,  laces,  jewels,  and  standards,  of  pottery, 
of  medals,  of  arms  and  armour,  of  tools  and 
implements,  of  ships  and  boats,  of  carts  and 
carriages,  of  houses  and  buildings,  of  tablets, 
masks,  writing,  and  the  like. 

The  love  of  beauty,  the  desire  for  adornment, 
and  the  gratification  of  vanity,  combine  in  in- 
dnoing  man  to  invent  when  his  immediate  wants 
have  been  provided  for ; many  savage  tribes 
have  had  their  taste  so  cultivated  by  a constant 
companionship  with  nature  that  their  works  are 
ornamented  with  a faultlessness  that  may  vie 
with  nature  herself.  The  French  poet,  Theophile 
Gautier,  remarked  that  if  we  found  the  mats, 
basket  work,  and  pottery  of  any  people  possessing 
elegance  of  form,  perfection  of  workmanship, 
and  harmony  of  colour,  we  might  safely  say 
that  these  people  were  savages,  and  probably 
cannibals ; but  if  these  things  were  ugly  in 
shape,  coarse  in  manufacture,  harsh,  glaring, 
and  discordant  in  colour,  we  might  be  sure  they 
were  the  productions  of  a highly  civilised  race. 
There  is,  however,  one  certain  test  of  ornament 
having  been  produced  by  a highly  - civilised 
people,  and  that  is,  when  tbe  forms  are  of  high 
type,  great  purity,  and  exquisite  drawing. 

Taking  as  the  earliest  specimens  of  ornament, 
that  of  savage  tribes,  we  find  the  principles  that 

Wallace’s  “Russia,”  and  the  “Koran,"  cap.  6,  and 
patnim. 

* There  are  in  cerlain  ornaments  of  the  mosqnes  of  late 
date  animal  forms  introduced.  In  themosqneofQaouam- 
el-djin,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  are  birds  and 
human  bauds. 
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we  can  extract  from  the  ornament  to  be  the 
catting  op  spaces  intowell.proportioned  divisions, 
filling  in  the  narrow  spaces  with  zigzags,  dots, 
stars,  triangles,  and  the  like,  and  filling  the  main 
spaces  with  irregular  lines,  dots,  or  markings,  so 
as  to  get  the  effect  of  a uniform  tint,  and  arranging 
on  this  ground  spots,  rectangular  or  other  figures, 
symmetrically  arranged ; for  we  must  recollect 
that  these  savages  have  constantly  before  them 
the  bark  of  trees,  the  ribs  of  leaves,  the  spots  on 
insects,  reptiles,  and  fiowers,  and  doabtless  some 
of  their  first  ornaments  were  the  oast  feathers  of 
birds.  The  spiral  is  also  one  of  the  forms  into 
which  savage  ornament  is  thrown. 

Is  this  a direct  copy  from  nature  or  from  art  ? 
The  fern  on  which  some  savages  are  said  to  subsist 
has  a spiral  bnd,  and  so  have  certain  other  plants ; 
there  is  the  spiral  of  the  eddy,  of  the  serpent,  of 
curls,  of  shells,  besides  the  spiral  of  any  substance 
that  is  rolled.  On  the  ends  of  the  war  axes  of 
some  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  there  is  a rude 
representation  of  a human  head,  with  two  uo> 
mistakable  eyes,  whose  whites  are  of  motber-o’- 
pearl;  if  wo  knew  that  these  savages  or  their 
enemies  had  curly  beards  or  heads,  we  should 
pronounce  the  spirals  to  be  a rude  imitation  of 
them,  for  it  is  not  quite  clear  which  way  upwards 
they  are  to  be  seen  ; but  in  the  tattooing  of  the 
heads  of  the  New  Zealanders  we  find  almost 
similar  spirals,  and  we  know  that  this  tattooing 
was  in  imitation  of  the  bars  of  the  mackerel. 

As  plaiting,  twisting,  netting,  and  the  most 
rudimentary  weaving  came  to  be  practised,  the 
ornamental  forms  given  to  them  must  conform 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  manufacture,  and  other 
ornament  made  by  staining,  scratching,  or  carving, 
either  rudely  imitate  the  manufacture,  or  the 
woven  oroaments  are  reproduced  in  their  woven 
forms.  In  spite  of  the  ingenious  theories  that 
have  been  started  as  to  the  origin  of  the  (Grecian 
fret — for  instance,  that  it  was  an  imitation  of  the 
crystallisation  of  a metal  in  the  form  of  the 
normal  of  a spiral,  or  from  cutting  notches  out 
of  the  bamboo,  and  bending  it  at  right  angles — 

I believe  it  was  either  one  of  the  natural  ways 
of  ornamenting  woven  work,  or  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  wave  to  be  got  by  straight  lines. 
The  next  form  we  get  is  the  undulating  line,  the 
meander  of  the  Greeks,  which  may  have  been 
suggested  by  undulation  of  water,  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  serpent  or  the  earthworm,  but  when 
once  this  has  been  got  we  have  almost  all  the 
main  goiding  form  of  ornament — the  straight 
line,  the  wavy  line,  parallel  lines,  zigzag  lines, 
the  square,  the  paraUelogram,  the  triangle,  the 
circle,  the  spiral,  and  the  meander. 

The  savage  had,  too,  seized  the  principle  of 
symmetry  and  balance,  and  the  wings  of  the 
butterfly  or  the  wing.cases  of  the  beetle  were 
enough  to  teach  him  these,  but  however  he 
learned  them  he  practised  them.  I use  the 
word  balance  in  opposition  to  symmetry.  For 
instance,  in  beetles’  wing-cases  and  butterflies’ 
wings  the  two  opposite  wings  are  symmetrical, 
not  only  in  shape  but  in  ornamentation;  while 
the  ornamentation  of  each'wing  is  most  fre- 
quently nnsymmetrical,  the  spots  or  markings 
being  irregularly  placed,  but  leaving  the  eye 
perfectly  Batisfied.  This  is  effected,  where  there 
is  merely  a difference  in  tone,  by  an  equality  of 
spacing,  the  smaller  and  larger  spots  being  in 
the  same  proportion  to  the  several  spaces. 
Sometimes  it  is  effected  by  variety  and  intensity 
of  colour ; but  the  secrets  of  success  in  nature 
are  not  easy  to  be  solved.  That  which  seems 
but  a simple  expedient  is  got  by  the  combined 
influences  of  form,  oolonr,  shade,  and  texture, 
mostly  too  subtle  for  aualysis.  To  go  right,  we 
must  either,  like  the  savage,  have  our  eye 
saturated  with  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  so  go 
right  by  instinct,  or,  by  loving  and  persistent 
study,  worm  out  some  of  the  simpler  principles. 
As  far  as  I know,  the  savage  possessed  all  the 
main  forms ; subsequent  people  have  only 
modified  or  combined  them.  There  was,  how- 
ever,  one  method  of  variety  which,  I believe, 
was  first  discovered  by  the  Moslem,  but  which 
is  found  in  every  tree  or  in  every  bosh  that  is 
overgrown  with  creepers,  viz.,  the  superposition 
of  one  pattern  over  a similar  or  a different  one 
beneath. 

Each  nation  appears  to  have  had  a special 
preference  for  some  kinds  of  trees,  plants,  or 
flowers;  the  Egyptian  loved  and  probably 
adored  the  palm-tree,  the  lotus,  and  the  papyrus  ; 
he  used  them  as  ornament  in  patterns,  in  borders, 
and  singly  or  in  bunches  for  his  columns  ; the 
Greek  loved  the  honeysuckle  much  and  the 
acanthus  a little,  and  did  not  altogether  despise 
the  vine,  the  ivy,  the  laurel,  the  olive,  and  the 
oonvolvnlns ; the  Jew  loved  the  pomegranate  and 


the  almond;  the  Assyrian,  the  pine-apple  and' 
the  lotus;  the  Greco-Roman,  the  acanthus;  the 
Arab,  some  plant  or  flower  with  curling  leaves; 
the  Indian,  the  mango;  the  Chinese,  the  peony; 
the  Western  medi^vals,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  some  sorb  of  conventional  plant,  with 
thin  deeply-channeled  stalks  and  leaves  foliated 
into  four  or  five  divisions,  with  the  end  of  each 
leaf  raised  into  a blob  as  if  it  had  been  beaten  up 
from  behind  with  a round-headed  hammer,  and 
subsequently  every  kind  of  plant,  leaf,  or  flower 
but  in  the  best  times  the  bursting  bud  or  half- 
opened  leaf  was  preferred.  The  Renaissance 
artists  took  both  the  aoanthna  of  the  Greco- 
Roman,  and  the  fanciful  and  caprioioos  decora- 
tions found  in  some  of  the  Roman  baths,  and 
covered  everything  with  ornaments,  in  which 
the  acanthus  carried  or  filled  in  the  spaces  be- 
tween vases,  cornucopias,  animals,  chimeras, 
cupids,  med^B,  and  candelabra.  You  must  not 
suppose,  by  my  naming  one  or  two  plants  or 
flowers,  that  these  nations  loved  these  only,  bnt 
merely  that  there  is  a preponderance  of  them  in 
their  works,  for  I believe  that  at  least  the 
Persians,  the  Indians,  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Japanese  used  most  of  the  flowers  and  plants 
they  had  about  them.* 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  MASTERS  TO 
WORKMEN  FOR  THE  NEGLIGENCE  OF 
FELLOW- WORKMEN. 


In  the  first  article  upon  the  above  subject  we 
showed  how  the  present  state  of  the  law  bad 
gradually  been  produced,  and  how  that  of  Eng- 
land differs  from  tbat  of  Continental  nations.  It 
is  necessary,  before  a final  opinion  upon  the 
question  can  be  given,  to  examine  for  a moment 
the  legal  reasoning  upon  which  the  English 
Bench  has  hitherto  acted.  It  is  undoubtedly 
good  and  well-settled  law  tbat  the  act  of  the 
servant  must  be  considered,  when  done  in  the 
course  of  his  duty,  as  the  act  of  the  master, — 
tbat  is  a principle  of  too  nniversal  application  to 
admit  now  either  of  donbt  or  of  change.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  one  which  from  time  to  time  does 
press  with  some  harshness  on  various  members 
of  the  community,  especially  when,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  shareholders  are  mulcted  in  heavy 
damages  for  the  acts  of  servants  of  whose  doings 
they  are  utterly  and  completely  ignorant.  But, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  for  the  general  interests  of 
society  that  this  rule  should  prevail.  Why,  then, 
should  the  exception  in  the  caso  of  masters  and 
fellow  servants  exist  ? We  will  examine  the 
reasons,  as  shortly  put  in  Hntohinsou 
The  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Railway 
Company  (5  Exchequer  Rep.,  34:3),  which  oon- 
tains,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  law  as  it  has 
been  applied  to  subsequent  oiroumstances.  The 
injured  man,  say  the  judges,  must  be  supposed 
to  have  contracted  on  the  terms  tbat  as  between 
himself  and  his  master  he  would  run  the  risk 
“of  injury  from  the  negligence  of  a fellow 
servant.”  We  meet  at  the  very  outset  with  a 
radically  weak  point.  “ It  must  be  supposed,” 
say  the  judges,  tbat  such  an  implied  contract 
is  in  existence.  We  see  no  reason  why  each  a 
eopposibion  at  all  should  be  entertained ; it  is,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  a purely  gratuitous  assumption. 
If  A,  a master,  and  B,  a servant,  do  oontraob  on 
these  terms,  well  and  good  ; the  law  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  reasons  why  two  persons  enter 
into  a contract  so  long  as  it  is  legal.  But,  in 
truth,  we  have  no  such  direct  agreement ; work- 
men do  not  contract  with  their  employers  on  any 
such  tacit  terms  ; they  receive  no  higher  wages 
as  an  insurance  against  any  risk  or  peril  they 
may  run  from  the  acts  of  fellow  workmen,  nor 
do  employers  seek  to  obtain  labour  at  a lower 
rate  by  saying  they  will  hold  themselves  liable 
in  such  cases.  Both  parties  well  know  how  the 
law  now  stands.  Each  one  contracts  to  serve 
and  to  pay  without  this  fact  having  any  influence 
whatever  on  their  agreement.  In  no  single  one 
of  the  several  oases  in  which  the  prevailing 
doctrine  of  the  snpposed  reasons  for  it  have 
been  npheld  has  it  been  proved  tbat  any  contract 
snob  as  the  judges  presume  to  underlie  it  exists 
at  all.  In  some  trades  certain,  at  times  singular, 
customs  are  to  be  found,  and  then  the  law  has 
held  that  such  customs  form  an  implied  part  of 
the  contract.  But  no  such  custom  is  allowed  to 
be  presomed  unless  it  is  first  clearly  proved  to 
exist.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  a supposed  ous- 
tomary  term  is  imported  into  agreements  without 
any  such  custom  being  proved  or  indeed  existing 
at  all.  The  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  •-  


which  are  now  law  in  this  country  is  well  shown  i 
by  extracting  the  chain  of  ai^ument  in  the  ^ 
above  case.  “ Put  the  case  of  a master  em.  i 
ploying  A and  B,  two  of  his  servants,  to  drive  i 
his  cattle  to  market ; it  is  admitted  that  if  by  the  i 
UDskilfulness  of  A a stranger  is  injured,  the  i 
master  is  liable.”  Tbat  is  a sufficiently  sound 
proposition.  “ Not  so;  if  A by  his  unskilfulness  i 
hurts  himself  be  cannot  treat  it  as  the  want  of  . 
skill  of  bis  master.”  That,  again,  is  equally  ( 
clear  and  sensible.  “ Suppose  tbat,  by  the  an-  . 
skilfulness  of  A,  B,  the  other  servant,  is  injured 
whilst  they  are  jointly  engaged  in  the  same  i 
service,  then  we  think  B has  no  claim  against  :f 
the  master.  The  party  injured  knows  that  the  I 
negligence  is  that  of  his  fellow-servant,  not  of  his  I 
master.”  Clearly  this  is  not  a logical  conolnsion^  « 
for  B knows  nothing  of  the  conclusion  to  be  ■ 
drawn  from  the  aot  of  his  companion,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  to  detract  from  the  master’s  responsi-  i 
bility;  and  ifthe  master  is  responaibile  for  injury  : 
done  by  A to  a stranger,  it  absolutely  and  tieoes-  i 
sarily  follows  that  logically  and  legally  he  should  t 
be  responsible  if  B is  injured.  As  we  all  know,  ; 
one  partner  cannot  sue  another,  because  they 
possessfor  business  purposesacommon existence;  i 
but  fellow-servants  and  masters  have  no  suob  : 
community  of  interests.  Even  such  a distin-  : 
guished  lawyer  as  Lord  Cairus  can  find  no  better 
reason,  if  reason  it  can  be  called,  for  this  ruling  .1 
principle  than  this, — that  when  the  master  haa 
engaged  competent  workmen  he  has  done  all 
that  he  is  bound  to  do;  and  “if  persons  so  ; 
selected  are  guilty  of  negligence,  that  is  not  the  li 
negligence  of  the  masters.”  We  may  certainly  ;; 
ask,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  same  doctrine  | 
being  applied,  in  the  case  of  strangers,  where  the  i 
master  has  selected  proper  servants  P So  much  ; 
for  the  legal  reasoningof  the  English  judges  upon  j 
wbioh  the  dootrine  has  been  built ; it  may  be  of  i 
interest  to  supplement  our  oriticisms  by  the  words  i 
of  an  eminent  Scotch  judge  iu  a case  of  this  kind,  I 
when  he  alludes  to  the  Eoglish  rule,  “ I think  ^ 
the  justice  of  the  thing  is  exactly  in  the  opposite 
direction ; I have  rarely  come  aoross  any  prin-  j 
ciple  which  seems  less  reconcilable  with  general  i 
legal  reason.”  The  hints  which  have  fallen  from  | 
the  bench  as  to  public  convenience  belong  to  thei 
general  question,  Should  the  rule  any  longer  i 
prevail  ? a part  of  the  subject  with  which  we  shalM 
oonolude  in  another  article. 


NEW  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS,  DUSSELDORFj: 


1 the  cases 


' The  remainder  in  our  next. 


The  Academy  of  Diisaeldorf,  which  has  eomej 
claim  to  European  celebrity,  owes  its  origin  to(j 
the  Dusseldorf  Picture  Gallery,  founded  by  the: 
Elector  Johann  Wilhelm  of  the  Palatinate  (boral 
1658).  He  added  to  the  valuable  collection  of-| 
paintings  left  him  by  his  ancestors  a very  con-; 
siderable  number  of  the  best  works  of  almostl 
all  schools.  In  1767  an  Academy  of  Arts  was 
founded,  and  most  liberally  endowed  by  the 
Elector  Karl  Theodor,  who  acquired  a collectioni 
of  sixty.five  paintings  and  twenty-three  sketobea; 
on  canvas  and  paper  gathered  by  Herr  Erabe,' 
and  combined  this  collection,  as  well  as  the 
already  existing  Picture  Gallery,  with  a school 
of  arts  for  the  education  of  young  artists.  Lam-i 
bert  Krahe,  formerly  Professor  of  the  Academy 
of  St.  Luke  at  Rome  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Florence,  and  a celebrated  painter,  was  appointed 
director  of  the  new  Academy.  The  same 
Elector  also  established,  in  1777,  the  Cabinet  of 
Antiques  connected  with  the  Gallery.  Among 
the  artists  who  were  pupils  of  the  Academy,  and 
who  have  made  their  mark  in  the  history  of  art, 
may  be  mentioned  : A.  Langer,  father  and  son  ; 
Hess,  Cornelius,  K.  F.  Lessing,  Julias  Hiibner; 
Th.  Hildebrandt,  C.  Sohn,  H.  Miicke,  Cbrj 
Kohler,  &c. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  were  we  to  name  all 
those  eminent  men  who  came  from  many  lands  to 
study  at  the  Dusseldorf  Academy,  orto  enumerate 
all  their  masterpieces.  We  need  only  record 
the  fact  tbat  this  home  of  the  arts  fell  a victim 
to  a conflagration  which  broke  oat  in  the  night 
of  March  20,  1872,  destroying  a part  of  the  old 
castle,  leaving  only  its  bare  walls.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  disaster,  after  protracted  nego^ 
tiations,  a site  at  the  harbour  of  safety  on  the 
Rhine  was  acquired,  and  an  imposing  new  biiild4 
ing  (represented  by  our  illustration)  was  p^o^ 
jeoted,  which  is  to  contain  lecture  halls  anc 
galleries  for  receiving  the  collections  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts.  The  building  is  to  contain 
eight  larger  studios  for  the  professors  of  his 
torical,  ecclesiastical,  genre,  landscape,  and  por: 
trait  painting,  the  gallery  of  antiques,  bb< 
painting  class,  and  that  of  sculpture,  the  latte; 
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THE  DUTCH  TRADING  ESTABLISHMENT  AT  PORT  SAID. Heer  Brouiver,  Architect. 
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1.  Entrance. 

3.  Parlonr. 

3.  Diniog.room. 

4.  Sacristy. 


} Presbytery. 
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5.  Tower. 

; G.  Lady  Cbapel. 

7.  Church. 

8.  Chancel. 


9.  Corridor. 

10.  Kitchen. 

11.  Scullery. 

12.  Larder. 


13.  Coals. 

14.  Tard. 

16.  School-roo®. 
16.  ClaBB-room. 
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17.  Lobby. 

18.  Beating  Places. 

19.  G-rla’  W.C. 

20.  Boys’  W.C. 


NEW  BUILDINGS,  MAEKET  EAEBOEOUGH. Plan. 


with  olfty  and  plaster. rooms ; also  studios  for  the  1 
teachers  of  engraving  on  copper,  an  elementary 
class,  and  rooms  for  assistant-teachers.  Of 
studios  for  teachers,  the  following  have  been 
provided Poor  each  for  historical,  ecclesias- 
tical, and  genre  painting,  five  for  landscape 
painting,  one  each  for  animal  painting  and  a 
painting  class,  four  for  the  students  of  sculpture, 
two  for  the  engraving  class,  a large  antique 
room,  and  the  elementary  class.  The  school  of 
arohitectnre  consists  of  a room  for  its  pro- 
fessors, with  library  and  a leoture-hall,  as  well 
as  a gallery  for  placing  plaster  casts.  There  ate 
also  rooms  for  the  history  of  art,  with  room  for 
teacher,  and  rooms  for  drawing  and  anatomy. 
For  general  business  purposes,  a conferenoe-hall 
with  office,  a large  aula,  serving  also  as  picture 
gallery,  rooms  for  two  housekeepers  and  servant, 
have  been  provided.  Rooms  have  also  been 
secured  for  the  collection  of  engravings  on 
copper,  with  a room  for  the  conservator,  the 
Rambonx  collection  (copies  of  Italian  chefs- 
d’esuvre),  and  large  galleries  for  the  collection 
of  plaster  casts. 

The  new  Academy  buildings  face  towards  the 
north,  with  a free  view  of  the  harbour  of  safety, 
the  castle  gardens,  and  the  Rhine,  and  has  a 
length  of  518  ft.  The  principal  entrance  is  at 
the  east  front,  reached  by  a carriage  approach 
from  the  town.  The  buildings  are  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  their  principal  front  being 
for  the  most  part  faced  with  freestone.  As  a 
horizontal  termination  of  the  windows  was  pre- 
scribed for  the  studios,  it  was  very  difficult,  con- 
sideriug  the  many  square-headed  windows  of 
equal  size,  to  obtain  a happy  efiect ; bub  tbe 
architect  has  successfully  overcome  this  difficulty 
by  powerful  divisions  by  freestone  and  pillar. 
The  centre  projections  especially  jut  strongly 
forward,  and  are  to  receive  in  the  eight  niohes 
of  the  second  floor  portrait  statues  of  eminent 
artists.  The  balustrade  is  to  receive  statues  at 
the  corners  j and  over  the  centre  parts  of  the 
building  are  aoroteria.  The  principal  entrance 
at  the  east  is  adorned  with  two  lonio  columns 
with  caryatides  over  them,  supporting  the  en- 
tablatnre.  A frieze  with  the  names  of  eminent 
artists  runs  round  the  principal  fronts  nnder  the 
windows  of  the  first-floor.  The  coloured  orna- 
mental decoration  of  the  panels  between  the 
windows  in  the  first  and  second  stories  forms  an 
especially  rich  feature,  which  gives  expression 
to  the  character  of  the  Academy,  the  decoration 
being  grey  upon  grey  in  a darkish  red  brown 
ground  between  the  windows  of  the  first  floor, 
and  coloured  upon  a golden  yellowish  ground  in 
the  second  story.  Outside  painting  soon  de- 
teriorating  nnder  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  coloured  patterns  are  burnt  into  the  terra- 
cotta, and  the  experiments  made  to  this  effect 
promise  a favourable  result. 

The  building  is  being  exeented  after  the  plans 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect, 
Hermann  Riffart,  and  will  be  a handsome 
addition  to  Diiaseldorf.  The  young  architect, 
who  was  born  in  1840,  has  already  made  a name 


himself  by  his  numerous  creations,  having 
gained  experience  by  the  study  of  the  works  of 
the  East,  of  Italy,  and  France.  He  has  obtained 
numerous  prizes  in  different  competitions,  also 
tbe  first  prize  for  the  projected  new  Hall  of  Arts 
of  Duaseldorf,— a worthy  companion  to  the  new 
Academy  of  Arts. 


NEW  (R.C.)  CHURCH  AND  SCHOOLS, 
MARKET  HARBOROUGH. 

The  accompanying  engravings  show  the 
ground  plan  and  view  of  the  new  (R.C.)  Church, 
Presbytery,  and  Schools  in  course  of  erection  at 
Market  Harborougb,  Leicestershire.  The  peculiar 
shape  of  the  site  has  necessarily  influenced  the 
plan,  but  tbe  result  bas  been  a picturesque  and 
conveniently-arranged  group  of  buildings.  The 
walls  are  faced  with  the  excellent  red  bricks  of 
the  locality,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The 
church  has  an  open  timber  roof  of  handsome 
design.  The  presbytery  is  provided  on  tbe  first 
floor  with  five  bedrooms  and  two  dressing-rooms, 
and  with  cellars  on  a basement  floor ; and  tbe 
school  is  divided  from  the  class-room  by  revolving 
shutters,  so  that  the  latter  can  be  used  as  a stage 
for  exhibitions,  penny  readings,  and  so  on,  the 
schoolroom  being  for  the  audience.  The  church 
and  schools  are  heated  by  hot  water.  Mr.  C.  G. 
Wray,  of  London,  is  the  architect ; and  Messrs. 
Halliday  & Cave,  of  Oakham,  are  the  contractors 
for  the  works. 

THE  DUTCH  TRADING  ESTABLISHMENT 
AT  PORT  SAID. 

The  Dutch  Trading  Establishment  at  Port 
Said,  founded  through  tbe  liberality  of  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Henry  of  the  Netherlands,  has 
for  its  aim  the  advancement  of  the  commercial 
relations  between  Egypt  and  Holland  and  her 
oolonies.  The  Prince  was  present  at  the  formal 
ceremonies  attending  of  tbe  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  when  he  at  onoe  perceived  the  importance 
of  Port  Said  for  the  Dutch  trade,  and  that  it  would 
become  the  emporium  of  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  if  not  immediately  after  the 
opening  of  tbe  canal,  at  any  rate  at  no  very 
distant  date.  Moreover,  should  Port  Said  ever 
be  couneoted  by  a sweet-water  canal  or  a railway 
directly  with  Middle  Egypt,  it  will  have  a large 
share  in  the  export  of  Egyptian  produce.  In 
that  case  also,  should  Dutch  mannfaotnres  be 
bronghb  to  Port  Said,  they  would  find  their  way 
there,  and  thus  a large  field  would  be  opened  up 
where  they  oonld  profitably  be  introduced.  We 
need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  tbe  Prince 
was  very  desirous  that,  whenever  that  time 
arrived,  Holland  should  be  in  a position  to  com- 
petoin  the  new  trading  movement  sure  to  arise. 

To  do  this  snooessfully,  the  Prince  saw  that 
the  Dutch  must  have  warehouses  there  in  which 
to  store  their  goods ; that  they  must  have  wharfs, 
enabling  them  to  load  and  nnload  vessels  at  the 
lowest  charges ; they  must  have  a staff  of  reliable 


persons  charged  with  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  those  wbarfs  and  warehouses. 
Bat  the  Prince  had  also  tbe  interests  of  Dutch 
shipping  at  heart.  Port  Said  is  the  place  where 
ships  in  passing  the  canal,  whether  outward 
or  homeward  bound,  take  in  coals  and  watOT, 
and  consequently  no  greater  service  oonld  be 
rendered  to  that  shipping  than  to  give  it  an 
opportunity  of  supplying  its  wants.  It  was 
consequently  necessary  to  build  coal  wharfs,  to 
procure  rails  and  trucks  for  a railway,  lighters, 
and  steam-tugs,  as  well  as  to  construct  a largo 
reservoir  with  pumping  machinery  to  supply 
ships  with  water  as  well  as  coals.  _ 

Passengers  on  board  Dutch  ships,  and  other 
travellers  visiting  Port  Said,  were  not  forgotten. 
To  remain  on  board  ship  while  coaling  is  going 
on  is  very  unpleasant;  to  many  a short  stay  on 
shore  would  be  most  desirable,  and  an  hotel  in 
the  Dutch-Indian  style  had  consequently  to  be 
established,  where  travellers,  if  only  for  a short 
time,  may  find  a change  from  the  life  on  board 
ship,  and  an  opportunity  to  spend  their  spare 
time  pleasantly. 

The  important  charge  of  superintending  the 
vast  undertaking  was  entrusted  by  tbe  Prince 
to  Heer  D.  J.  Bronwer,  who,  on  July  14,  1873, 
started  for  Port  Said,  as  the  representative  of 
Holland,  to  take  posseBsion  of  the  ground  (com- 
prising  an  area  of  a little  over  two  acres) 
which  had  been  meanwhile  purchased,  to  draw 
up  the  necessary  plans  for  the  different  boild- 
ings,  &c.,  and  to  concert  the  necessary  measures, 
so  that,  after  the  approbation  of  tbe  plans  by  the 
noble  founder,  active  operations  might  speedily 
be  commenced.  Heer  A.  T.  L.  Ronweuhorst 
Mnlder,  civil  engineer,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  his  Royal  Highness  to  co-operate  with  Heer 
Brouwer  in  carrying  out  tbe  works,  arrived  at 
Port  Said  on  August  23,  1873,  after  paying  a 
short  visit,  at  tbe  request  of  the  Prince,  to  tbe 
docks  of  Marseilles. 

As  early  as  the  month  of  December,  18/3,  the 
finished  plana  were  presented  to  the  Prince,  and 
received  his  approval  on  February  15,  1874. 
The  tenders  invited  for  the  execution  of  the 
works,  and  opened  on  February  20,  did  not 
give  any  favourable  resnlts.  The  different  con- 
tractors competing,  well  aware  of  the  great 
difficulties  connected  with  the  execution  of  works 
of  snch  magnitude,  at  a place,  too,  where  all  the 
building  and  other  materials  had  to  be  brought 
from  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  afraid  of  the  strict 
conditions  to  which  they  had  to  submit  under 
the  contract,  exceeded  in  their  tenders  by  far 
the  estimated  cost,  and  the  matter  had  therefore 
again  to  be  submitted  to  the  Prince.  The  latter, 
however,  wisely  resolved  to  spare  no  expense 
in  making  the  establishment  answer  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  importance  of  such  an  undertaking, 
and  authorised  Heer  Brouwer  to  exceed  the 
estimate  and  give  tbe  contract  to  Heeren,  A. 
Meillon  & Co. 

Consequently,  on  June  20,  1874,  tbe  works 
were  commenced.  A little  over  two  years  later, 
on  September  1, 1876,  they  were  all  but  com- 
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pleted,  so  that  on  that  date  the  establishment 
^ald  be  thrown  open,  while  on  December  let 
following-,  after  the  arrival  of  the  requisite 
staff,  the  "Hotel  der  Nederlanden"  was  also 
opened. 

works  were  execnted  mostly  by  Italian 
and  Dalmatian  workmen,  amongst  whom  were  a 
few  Frenchmen  and  Greeks,  as  also  Arabian 
maaons  and  labourers.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  the  contractors  that  the  works  were  carried  on 
and  completed  in  an  exemplary  manner  The 
greatest  order  reigned  at  all  times,  no  irregn- 
Janties  took  place,  both  Europeans  and  Arabs 
working  uninterruptedly  and  cheerfully,  even 
night^  6*‘eateat  heat,  from  early  morning  till 

”'"■7  ie  gathered  from 
the  following  data.  The  qnantity  of  earth  re. 
mored  was  529,750  onbio  ft.  j the  amoant  of  oon- 
mta  need  24,723  onbio  ft. ; the  brichwork  and 
maaonry,  211,000  onbio  ft. ; while  abont  16  tone 
“eed  in  the  oonetmotion. 
me  JJutch  trading  eBtabliahment  at  Port  Said 
covers,  ae  has  already  been  stated,  an  area  of 
over  2 acres,  and  is  sitnated  at  the  angle  of  the 
Ismael  and  Cherif  Basins.  Donblo  wharfage 
baa  thus  been  supplied.  Bnt  besides  this  ejoep. 
tioniilly  favonrablo  position,  jetties  have  been 
oODStrnotoa  m both  basins,  where  ships  of  a 
dranght  of  23  ft.  may  be  moored.  Goods  may 
bo  loaded  from  or  discharged  direct  on  to  the 
wharf,  a double  line  of  rails  connecting  the 
jetties  with  the  warehonses,  so  that  the  goods 
remain  only  a very  short  time  in  the  open  air 
haeh  jetty  conaista  of  a heavy  wooden  platform, 
having  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  and  supported 
on  iron  sorew.pilos,  of  which  those  in  the  enter 
row  have  a length  of  40  ft.  The  plnoiog  of  the 
piles  required  much  care,  in  conseqaence  of  the 
sloping  nature  of  the  bottom.  The  water.snpniy 
pipes  are  run  out  on  to  the  jetties,  so  that  ii, 
case  of  a ship  taking  in  water  hose  are  screwed 
on  to  the  ends  of  the  pipes,  and  the  water  sent 
by  centrifugal  pumps  direct  on  bosrd.  Ee- 
movable  ornnea  are  also  placed  on  the  jetties. 

The  front  of  the  principal  bnilding,  round 
which  runs  a broad  verandah,  broken  only  at  the 
entrance,  faces  the  Ismael  Baain.  Standing 
before  the  principal  entrance,  with  the  back  to 
the  jetty  in  the  baain,  one  has  the  hotel  and 
the  space  to  be  nsed  as  a bazaar  (in  the  event  of 
the  eitonsion  of  trade  at  Port  Said)  on  the  right 
on”  he^hjft’^"*'’  director 

The  building  is  238  ft.  long  and  69  ft.  broad, 
and  rests  on  a foundation  of  concrete.  In  order 
to  obtain  a firm  subsoil,  the  layer  of  clay  which 
formed  the  bed  of  Lake  Menzaleh  until  the  pro. 
sent  bottom  of  the  basin  was  thrown  npon  it, 
was  eioavated  to  a depth  of  7 ft.  3 in  The 
outer  walls  are  2 ft.  thick,  decreasing  to  1 ft 
8 m and  the  inner  ones  1 ft.  Sin.,  decreasing 
to  1 ft  4 m.  This  thickness  was  adopted  in  order 

Cvn™^”  d“!l  «to8e  from 

Gyprns  and  Alexandria,  and,  on  the  other  hand 
heoanse  the  great  heat  during  summer  at  Port 
Kaid  jnakes  thinner  walls  undesirable.  The 


refreshment.bar,  well  stoeked  with  all  the 
nioet.63  which  the  different  nationalities  that 
^“Wt  of  consul  and 
all  of  the  best  quality,  invites  the  strane’er  to 
profioiefo;!: 

A little  farther  back  in  the  hall  are  stone 
stairs,  leading  to  the  second  story  of  the  hotel 
On  ascending  them  a broad  lobby  is  reached 

running  through  the  whole  length  of  the  hotel 
separating  the  front  and  back  rooms,  and  form 
mg  an  excellent  means  of  ventilating  the  whole 
fights'”?  “8  wfll  as  sk-y- 

Eich^rZm  °h  ” ®'‘PP>7  of  fresh  aft. 

nitnro^  f .T  'oraudah.  The  fnr- 

firat.cla8s  hotels.  The  number  of  room,  is 

““  '“■■gO'  ones,  of  which 
one  IS  a drawing.room,  m which  smoking  is  not 
permitted,  and  which  contains  a piano.  ®Eve^ 
thing-doora,  ennblinds,  furniture,  &o.— has 

f “'3.  with  athonsand  otherobjects, 
imported  from  Holland.  Even  the  timber  of  the 
beams  had  to  be  brought  from  abroad,  being 

lwndrr“" 


---  waiio  umjesiraoic.  ih9 

mortar  used  coDsisted  of  well.washed  sharp  sand 
and  hydraulic  lime  imported  from  France. 

The  first  story  of  the  principal  buildinff  is  5 ft 
above  the  ground.  In  oonseqnenoe  of  the  ground 

rt«Sh”of  '“‘'■“glieen  excavated  to  a 

depth  of  3 ft.,  a cellar.Bpaco  extending  under  the 
whole  first-floo^  nearly  7 ft.  high  and  of  an  area 
of  about  II  OOO  square  feet,  has  been  obtained, 
wfth  fT”  °oo8i8«og  of  concrete 

with  a layer  of  hydranlio  cement,  lies  I ft.  above 
high-water  mark,  so  that  the  goods  may  be  safely 
stored  in  the  cellars  even  at  the  highest  water. 
Ir”  V,  openings  left  in  the  interior  walls  of 
the  bnildmg,  the  cellars  oommnnioate  with  each 
other.  The  four  entrances  to  the  cellars  are 
on  a slope,  facilitating  very  much  the  movements 
of  goods,  especially  heavy  wine-barrels 

llJ  tt  ‘a™?’  P™oipal  bnilding, 

like  the  first  surrounded  by  a verandah,  contains 
vhe  bedrcMms  and  the  drawing-rooms  of  the 
hotel,  which  extend  to  the  residence  of  the 
director  Above  the  entrance  is  a third  story  of 
the  hotel,  containing  four  bedrooms,  with  a 
splendid  view. 

On  entering  the  veatibnle  of  the  hotel,  there  is 
'Jinidg-room,  which  acoommo. 
dates  100  persons,  while  to  the  left  are  the 
“tnoking.rooms,  where  the 
principal  joornala  may  bo  found.  The  furniture 
of  these  rooms  is  plain,  bnt  oomfortable  ; airy 
Z fldors.  The  rooms 

atafi  i they  are  also  provided  with 
hZlX,  ' "■  unknown  in  that  country, 

bnt  very  welcome  during  the  cold  season.  A 


PRIVATE  BILL  LEGISLATION. 

of  last  few  weeks  the  committees 

of  both  Honsea  of  Parliament  have  been  busily 
en^ged  m the  mvoetigation  of  the  several 
5 proposed  new  work, 

and  already  some  decisions  of  importance  affect; 

aSoZsT  ‘raro  be„n  arrived  at. 

Amongst  the  Bills  disposed  of  is  that  of  the 
London  and  Brighton  Company,  whioh  seeks 
amongst  other  things,  powL  to  aTproZate 
twelve  acres  of  Mitcham  Common  fofthe  con! 
Btruotion  of  a new  branch  railway.  The  pro- 

d IS  TP.””'*  '-*■'>  Committee,  on  the 

gronnd  that  it  involved  the  partial  appropriation 
of  an  open  space,  and  one  of  those  Metropolitan 
commonswhioh  belong  to  the  public  for  recreation 
purposes.  The  evidence  given  before  the  Com” 

TiTtZ  i|  ??  C““Pao7  was  to  the 

etteot  that,  if  they  were  allowed  to  make  the 
railway  over  the  common  as  pronosed  the 
Wimbledon  and  Croydon  line  would  be  much  re. 
fieved,  and  the  public  benefited.  Mr.  Bidder 

BiS  'asIed  .ff  opponents  of  the 

Bill,  asked  the  Committee,  on  public  graunds,  to 
put  a stop  to  what  he  designated  as  “these 
railway  myaeions  of  the  opL  spaces  of  the 
Metropolis,  whiob  hod  been  too  long  treated  as 
no  man  a land,  to  which  anyone  had  a right. 

refLeZ'he'  r”  '^^'‘''“ating  a few  minutes, 
refused  their  sanction  to  this  part  of  the  Bill. 
Mitcham  Common  is  therefore,  tor  the  present 
at  least,  saved.  The  next  part  of  the  Bill  pro 
ceeded  with  was  the  application  of  the  Comply 

i L East  1??““?  8f 

ft  X ^ s™  Company  for  siding  purposes. 

Rr,Thto  ‘*'8  Lmdon  and 

of  the  East  London  Company  now  ran  into  the 

Brighton  Company's  Now  Cross  station,  the 

former  Company  had  no  further  use  for  their 
CoZ.'’’'™"  1 “8  East  London 

opposed  the  application, 

^ oonaeqnonoe  of  the  Brighton 

Company  having  failed  to  carry  out  trafflo 
agreements,  they  (the  East  LondL  Company) 
might  tequmo  the  station  in  connexion  with  new 
fob  '’87ond  Now  Cross.  Sic 

John  Hawkshaw,  the  engineer  of  the  East  London 
"i‘58888  against  the  Brighton 
^ 8 "PpLoation  receiving  parliamentary 
E ”?r  s Committee  rejected  it,  and  the 
East  London  retain  their  New  Cross  station. 

The  Bill  of  the  Brighton  Aqnarinm  Company 
IS  also  amongst  those  whioh  have  been  disposed 
of  by  the  committees.  The  Company  applied  for 

Eft™  r'fn®”  ^'ofttelqoari™ 

bmldings  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation,  by 
means  of  domes  with  ventilating  fans.  The  Bill 
wasoppoeed  by  the  Corporation  of  London-euper- 
‘’■8‘  “8  raising  of 
Zvht  h »'=.°!,8,‘1‘8  level  of  the  road^y 

might  be  an  unsightly  object,  and  obstrnot  the 
sea  view  ftom  the  adjoining  houses.  On  this 
objection  being  raised  the  Committee  ruled  that 
It  was  not  expedient  to  proceed  with  the  Bill 
and  It  was  withdrawn.  ’ 

p«w.«  promoted  by  the  Alexandra 

Palace  Company  and  the  Muswell  Hill  Estate 
Company,  is  expected  to  come  before  the  Com. 
mittee,  next  week.  The  Bill  seeks  powers  for 
bmldmg  on  the  Mnsweil  Hill  Estate  The 
Palace  is 


'of  pnblio  resort  and  recreation,  but  that  tl 
receipts  have  been  found  inadequate  to  tl 
maintenance  of  the  Palace  and  grounds  on  solart 
a scale;  and  that  it  would  tend  to  the  futui 
BUCcess  of  the  undertaking  if  a considerable  ua; 
of  the  grounds  now  set  apart  for  pnblio  re^oi 
and  recreation  were  discharged  from  the  cond 
25th  section  of  the  Act  ( 
1866,  under  which  it  la  provided  that  the  Palac 
and  pounds  "shall  be  continued  as  a place  c 
public  resort  and  recreation  for  ever.”  Th 
first  clause  of  the  Bill  authorises  the  sale  c 
certain  portions  of  the  land  for  bnilding  purposei 
and  another  danse  empowers  the  Palace  Cooi 
pany  and  the  Estate  Company  to  enter  int 
agreements  for  keeping  open  the  Palace  and  th 
remainder  of  the  grounds. 
TheBosrdofTradehasjnstissnea  theirrepot 

upon  the  railway,  canal,  tramway,  gas,  am 
tT  f'ft,®'  ® Z ‘'‘8  session,  from  whioh  itlippean 
that  the  number  of  Bills  whioh  relate  to  railway, 
and  oan.als  amounts  to  116.  The  number  o; 
Bills  promoted  by  existing  companies  is  91 
for  the  construction  of  221  miles  of  railway 
the  proposed  capital  for  whioh  is  19,807  750! 
The  number  of  these  Bills  in  respect  of  Englisf 
fines  18  68 ; Scottish,  12 ; and  Irish,  11  Ths 
nnmber  of  Bills  promoted  by  new  companies,  25 
fottheoonstrnetionof  258  miles  of  railway  at 
an  outlay  of  6,508,6001.  The  English  Bills  are 
21  m namber,  Scottish,  1,  and  Irish,  3.  The  total 
length  of  these  new  lines  proposed  by  existing 
and  new  companies  being  479  miles,  and  the 
aggregate  proposed  capital,  26,316  360!  The 
nnmber  of  Bills  whioh  relate  to  tramways  is  16 
for  the  construction  of  51  miles,  at  a proposed 
ou.lay  of  io2,600!.  The  namber  of  Bills  in 
respect  of  proposed  English  tramways  is  11- 
Soottish  2 ; and  Irish,  3.  The  namber  of  Bills 
which  relate  to  the  supply  of  gas  is  .13,  for  the 

To  tZlZ  nr.X'''-'"’  “ proposed  ontlay 

n-ir’®o?^®™.'  ‘^8  entire  nnmber  of  these 

Bills  35  are  in  respect  of  works  in  England,  2 in 
Scotland,  and  6 in  Ireland.  The  Bills  iu  respect 
of  water.snpply  are  21  in  nnmber,  and  the  pro- 
posed  expenditure  3,960,000!.  The  English  Bills 
are  18  in  number,  and  the  Scottish  3.  The 
aggregate  number  of  railway,  canal,  tramway 
gas,  and  water  Bills  is  196.  and  the  proposed 
expenditure  31,854, 050L  In  addition  to  the  fore, 
going,  the  number  of  applications  made  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  provisional  orders  relating 
to  tramways  and  the  supply  of  gas  and  wate? 
amounts  to  28,  all  of  which  are  for  undertakings 
? proposed  aggregate  outlay  of 
404.882L  The  largest  amount  of  capital  pro. 
posed  to  be  raised  under  the  Bills  by  existing 
railway  companies  is  by  the  Great  Northern 
Uompany,  which  proposes  to  raise  5,199,6001  for 
the  construction  of  about  75  miles  of  additional 
railway  and  other  works. 


JOINTS  IN  WOODWORK. 

civil,  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGI.VEERS’  SOCIETT. 

teld  on  the  li 
nit.,  Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft,  president,  in  the  chaii 
a paper  on  " Joints  in  Woodwork  ” was  read  b 
Mr.  Henry  Adams,  A.I.C.E.  and  M.Inst.M.E 
Lecturer  on  Eugineeriog  at  the  City  of  Londo 
College.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  th 
paper ; — 

This  subject  is  seldom  treated  in  a sufBcientl' 
systematic  manner  in  the  text-books  nsed  bv  th' 
junior  members  of  the  profession,  especially  ai 
among  engineers  iron  is  looked  npon  as  th« 
staple  material  of  constrnotion,  the  propertiei 
and  economical  uses  of  whioh  receive  in  conse 
quence  an  almost  exclusive  share  of  their  atten 
tion.  Although  wood  is  used  much  less  thar 
lorraerly  m permanent  structures,  it  is  still  o: 
Bofficient  importance  to  warrant  a careful  studv 
ot  its  nature,  properties,  and  uses. 

All  trees  are  divided  by  botanists  ink 
three  classes,— eiojrens,  or  outward-growers  • 
eiulogens,  or  inward-growers ; and  acrogens’ 
or  summit-growers,  according  to  the  relative 
position  m which  the  new  material  for  in- 
creasing  the  substance  of  the  tree  is  added 
VIZ.  whether  towards  the  outside,  the  inside,  or 
the  top.  Typical  trees  of  each  class  would  be 
the  oak,  the  palm,  and  the  tree-fern.  We  have 
to  deal  with  the  exogenous  class  only,  as  that 
furnishes  the  timber  in  general  use  for  construc- 
tion, the  term  "timber”  including  all  varieties 
of  wood  which,  when  felled  and  seasoned,  are 
suitable  for  bnilding  purposes. 
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Dearly  conoentrio  riogs,  more  or  lees  distinct, 
and,  in  certain  oases,  radial  lines  intersecting 

them.  These  rings  represent  the  annnal  growth 
of  the  tree,  which  takes  place  just  under  the 
bark.  Each  ring  consists  of  bundles  of  woody 
fibre,  or  vascular  tissue,  in  the  form  of  long, 
tapering  tubes,  interlaced  and  breaking  joint 
with  each  other,  having  a small  portion  of 
oollular  tissue  at  intervale.  Towards  the  outer 
edge  of  each  ring  the  woody  fibre  is  harder, 
more  compact,  and  of  a darker  colour  than  the 
remaining  portion.  The  radial  lines  consist  of 
thin  hard  vertical  plates,  formed  entirely  of 
cellular  tissue,  known  to  botanists  as  “medullary 
rays”  and  to  carpenters  as  “ silver  grain.”  As 
the  tree  advances  in  age  the  rings  and  rays 
become  more  irregular,  the  growth  being  more 
vigorous  on  the  sunny  side,  cansing  distortion. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  strength  of 
wood  “along  the  grain”  depends  on  the  tenacity 
of  the  walls  of  the  fibres  and  cells;  while  the 
strength  “across  the  grain”  depends  on  the 
adhesion  of  the  sides  of  the  tubes  and  cells  to 
each  other. 

Tredgold  proposed  a classification  of  timber 
according  to  its  mechanioal  structure.  This,  as 
modified  by  Professor  Sankine,  is  given  in  the 
following  table : — 

Class  I.  Pine-wood  (coniferous  trees) : — Pino,  flr,  larch, 
cowrie  (New  Zealand  pine),  yew,  cedar,  &c. 

Claas  II.  Leaf-wood  (non-conit'eroca  trees)  t — Divi- 
sion I.,  withdiatinct  large  medullary  rays;  Sub-diviaion  I,, 
annual  riogs  distiaot ; — Oak;  Sub-division  II.,  annual 
rii^a  indistinct Beech,  alder,  plane,  sycamore,  &c. 

Division  II.,  no  distinct  large  medullary  rays Sub- 
division I.,  uunual  rings  distiaci,— chestnut,  ash,  elm,  &c. 
Sub.division  II.,  annual  rings  indistinct,— mahogany,  teak, 
walnut,  bo2,  &c. 

Having  glanced  at  the  microscopical  structure 
of  the  wood,  we  shall  be  in  a position  to  under- 
stand the  process  of  seasoning  and  the  shrinking 
incidental  to  that  operation.  While  wood  is  in  a 
growing  state  there  is  a constant  passage  of  sap 
or  nutritive  fluid,  which  keeps  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  tree  moist  and  thefihresdistended; 
but  more  especially  towards  the  outside.  When 
the  tree  is  out  down  and  exposed  to  the  air  the 
moisture  gradually  evaporates,  causing  the 
fibres  to  shrink  according  to  certain  laws  ; this 
is  the  natural  process  of  seasoning.  There  are 
various  methods  of  seasoning  timber  artificially ; 
in  each  case  the  object  in  view  is  to  expedite 
the  process  of  evaporation.  The  shrinkage  in 
length  is  very  slight,  and  need  not  therefore  be 
considered,  but  the  shrinkage  transversely  is  so 
great  that  it  is  necessary  to  look  closely  into 
the  nature  of  it,  as  the  question  of  jointing  is 
afiectcd  considerably  thereby.  The  behaviour 
of  timber  in  shrinking  was  demonstrated  by  Dr. 
Anderson  in  one  of  the  Cantor  lectures  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  of  which  the  author  of  this 
paper  has  availed  himself  to  some  extent. 

As  the  moisture  evaporates,  the  bandies  of 
woody  fibres  shrink  and  draw  closer  together, 
bat  this  oontraotion  cannot  take  place  radially 
without  crushing  or  tearing  the  bard  plates  form- 
ing  the  medullary  rays,  which  are  unaffected  in 
size  by  the  seasoning.  These  plates  are  gene- 
rally sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  crushing 
action,  and  the  contraction  is  therefore  com- 
pelled to  take  plaoe  in  the  opposite  direction,  i.e., 
ciroumferentially,  the  strain  finding  relief  by 
splitting  the  timber  in  radial  lines,  allowing  the 
medullary  rays  in  each  partially  severed  portion 
to  approach  each  other  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  ribs  of  a lady’s  fan  when  closing.  The  illus- 
tration of  a closing  fan  affords  the  best  ex- 
ample  of  the  principle  of  shrinking  during 
seasoning,  every  portion  of  the  wood  practically 
retaining  its  original  distance  from  the  centre. 
If  the  tree  were  sawn  down  the  middle,  the 
oat  surfaces,  although  flat  at  first,  would  in 
time  become  rounded,  the  outer  portion  shrink- 
ing more  than  that  nearer  the  heart,  on  aocoant 
of  the  greater  mass  of  woody  fibre  it  contains 
and  the  larger  amonnt  of  moisture.  If  cut  into 
quarters  each  portion  would  present  a similar 
result. 

If  we  assnme  the  tree  to  be  cut  into  planks, 

then,  after  allowing  due  time  for  seasoning,  it 
will  be  fonnd  that  the  planks  have  altered  their 
shape.  Taking  the  centre  plank  firat,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  thickness  at  the  middle  re- 
mains  unaltered,  at  the  edge  it  is  redneed,  and 
both  sides  are  rounded,  while  the  width  remains 
unaltered.  The  planks  on  each  side  of  this  are 
rounded  on  the  heart  side,  hollow  on  the  other, 
retain  their  middle  thiokness,  bat  are  redneed  in 
proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  tree ; or,  in  other  words,  the  more  nearly  the 
annnal  rings  are  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
planks  the  greater  will  be  the  reduction  in 


width.  These  remarks  apply  more  especially  to 
oak,  beech,  and  the  stronger  home  firs.  In  the 
softer  woods  the  medullary  rays  are  more  yield- 
ing,  and  this  slightly  modifies  theresolt,  but  the 
same  principles  must  be  borne  in  mind  if  wo 
wish  to  avoid  the  evils  of  shrinking  which  may 
occur  from  negligence  in  this  respect.  The 
peculiar  direction  which  “shakes,”  or  natural 
fraotnres,  sometimes  take  is  due  to  the  nneqnal 
adhesion  of  the  woody  fibres,  the  weakest  part 
yielding  first.  In  a “cup-shake,”  which  is  the 
separation  of  a portion  of  two  annual  rings,  the 
mednllary  rays  are  deficient  in  cohesion.  So 
far  we  have  considered  the  shrinking  only  as 
regards  the  cross  section  of  various  pieces. 
Torning  now  to  the  effect  produced  when  we 
look  at  the  timber  in  the  other  direction,  if  we 
take  a piece  of  timber  with  the  end  cat  off 
square,  as  this  shrinks  the  end  still  remains 
square,  the  width  alone  being  affected.  If, 
however,  the  end  be  bevelled  we  shall  find  that 
in  shrinking  it  assumes  a more  acute  angle,  and 
this  should  be  remembered  in  framing  roofs, 
arranging  the  joists  for  struts,  &o.,  especially 
by  the  carpenters  who  have  to  do  the  actual 
work  of  fitting  the  parts. 

We  may  now  leave  the  question  of  shrinkage 
and  proceed  to  a consideration  of  the  more  imme- 
diate object  of  the  paper.  In  the  following 
table  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  classify 
timber  under  the  different  terms  by  which  it  is 
known  according  to  its  size  and  other  aooidontal 
characteristics.  This  is  only  a rough  approxima- 
tion, as  no  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down,  but  it 
may  be  of  some  assistance  to  those  who  have 
occasionally  to  deal  with  workmen  using  the 
terms. 


Clastificaiion  of  Timber 
Balk 

Whole  timber  

Half  timber  

ScantlinR:  

Quartering 

Planks  

Deals 

Battens  

Strips  and  iatbs  .... 


:ordinj  to  Size  {approximate). 

In.  In.  In.  In. 

....  12  by  12  to  18  by  18 
9 „ 9 16  „ 15 

9 „ -ti,,  18  „ 9 
....  6 „ 4 „ 13  „ 13 


11  to  18  by  3 to 
9 by  3 to 
4ito  7 by  f ,, 

2 i,. 


6 

3 

li 


^ Pieces  larger  than  planks  are  generally  called 
timber,  but  when  sawn  all  round  are  called 
scantling,  and  when  sawn  to  equal  dimensions 
each  way  are  called  die-square.  The  dimensions 
(width  and  thickness)  of  parts  in  a framing  are 
sometimes  called  the  scantlings  of  the  pieoes. 
The  term  “deal”  is  also  used  to  distingnish 


wood  in  the  state  ready  for  the  joiner  from 
“ timber,”  which  is  wood  prepared  for  the  nae  of 
the  carpenter.  A “ log  ” or  “ stick  ” is  a rough 
whole  timber  unsawn. 


The  use  of  wood  may  be  diaoussed  under  the 
two  heads  of  carpentry  and  joinery.  The  former 
consists  principally  of  the  use  of  large  timbers, 
either  rongh,  adzed,  or  sawn ; and  the  latter  of 
smaller  pieces,  always  sawn,  and  with  the  exposed 
snrfaoes  planed.  The  carpenters’  work  is  chiefly 
ont-door;  it  embraces  such  objects  as  building 
timber  bridges  and  gantries,  framing  roofs  and 
floors,  ooDstrnoting  centreing,  and  other  heavy 
or  rongh  work.  The  joiners’  work  is  mostly 
indoors;  it  includes  laying  flooring,  making  and 
fixing  doors,  window  sashes,  frames,  linings,  parti- 
tioDE,  and  internal  fittings  generally.  In  all  oases 
the  proper  connexion  of  the  parts  is  an  essential 
element,  and  in  designing  or  exeonting  joints  and 
fastenings  in  woodwork,  the  following  principles 
laid  down  by  Professor  Rankine  should  be 
adhered  to,  viz. : — 


1st.  To  cut  the  joints  and  arrange  the  fastenings  so  as 
to  weaken  the  pieces  of  timber  that  they  conneot  as 
little  as  possible. 

2nd.  To  plaoe  each  abuttingsnrfacein  a joint  as  nearly 
as  possible  perpendicular  to  the  pressnre  which  it  has  to 
transmit. 

3rd.  To  proportion  the  area  of  each  surface  to  the 
pressure  which  it  has  to  bear,  so  that  the  timber  may  be 
safe  against  iojury  under  the  heaviest  load  which  occurs 
in  practice,  and  to  form  and  fit  every  pair  of  such  surfaces 
accurately  in  order  to  distribute  the  stress  uniformly. 

4th.  To  proportion  the  fastenings  so  that  they  may  be 
ofequal  strength  with  the  pieces  which  they  connect. 

5tb.  To  place  the  fastenings  in  each  piece  of  timber  so 
that  there  may  be  sufficient  resistance  to  the  giving  way 
of  the  joint  by  the  fastenings  shearing  or  crushing  their 
way  through  the  timber. 

To  these  may  be  added  a sixth  principle  not 
less  important  than  the  foregoing,  viz.,  to  select 
the  simplest  forms  of  joints,  and  to  obtain  the 
smallest  possible  number  of  abutments.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  more  complicated  the 
joint,  or  the  greater  the  number  of  bearing  snr- 
faces,  the  less  probability  there  will  be  of  getting 
a sound  and  cheaply-made  connexion.  To  ensure 
a fair  and  eqnal  bearing  in  a joint  which  is  not 
quite  true,  it  is  usual  after  the  pieces  are  pat 
together  to  rnn  a saw-enb  between  each  bearing 
surface  or  abntment ; the  kerf  or  width  of  oat 


being  eqnal  in  each  case  the  bearing  is  then 
rendered  true ; this  is  often  done,  for  instance, 
with  the  shoulders  of  a tenon  or  the  batting  ends 
of  a scarf,  when  careless  workmanship  has  ren- 
dered  it  necessary.  When  the  visible  junction 
of  two  pieces  is  required  to  be  as  close  as  possible, 
and  no  great  strain  has  to  be  met  at  the  joint,  it 
is  nsnal  to  slightly  undercut  the  parts  and  give 
clearance  on  the  inside.  In  pattern -making  the 
fillets  which  are  placed  at  the  internal  angle  of 
two  meeting  surfaces  aro  made  obtnse-angled  on 
the  back,  in  order  that  when  bradded  into  place 
the  sharp  edges  may  lie  close.  The  prints  used 
by  pattern-makers  for  indicating  the  position  of 
round-cored  holes  are  also  undercut  by  being 
turned  slightly  hollow  on  the  bottom.  This 
principle  is  adopted  in  nearly  all  cases  where  a 
olose  joint  is  a desideratum.  Clearance  must 
also  be  left  in  joints  of  framing  when  a settle- 
ment is  likely  to  take  place,  in  order  that  after 
the  settlement  the  abutting  sarfaces  may  take  a 
fair  bearing  to  resist  the  strain. 

The  varions  strains  that  oan  come  upon  any 
member  of  a straotnre  are  : — Tension,  stratohing 
or  pulling;  compression,  crashing  or  pushing; 
transverse  strain,  cross  strain  or  bending ; tor. 
sion,  twisting  or  wrenching ; and  shearing,  cat- 
ting;  bat  in  woodwork,  when  the  latter  force 
acts  along  the  grain,  it  is  generally  called  deiru. 
sion,  the  term  shearing  being  limited  to  the 
action  across  the  grain.  The  first  three  varieties 
are  the  strains  which  usually  come  upon  ties, 
struts,  and  beams  respectively.  The  transverse 
strain,  it  must  be  observed,  is  resolvable  into 
tension  and  oompreseion,  the  former  occurring 
on  the  convex  side  of  a loaded  beam,  and  the 
latter  on  the  concave  side,  the  two  being  sepa- 
rated by  the  neutral  axis  or  line  of  no  strain. 
The  shearing  strain  occurs  principally  in  beams, 
and  is  greatest  at  the  point  of  snpport,  the  ten- 
dency being  to  cat  the  timber  throngh  at  right 
angles  to  the  grain ; but  in  nearly  all  cases  if 
the  timber  is  strong  enongb  to  resist  the  trans- 
verse strain,  it  is  amply  strong  for  any  possible 
shearing  strain  which  can  oocnr. 

Keys  and  other  fastenings  are  especially  sub- 
ject to  shearing  strain,  and  it  will  be  shown  in 
that  portion  of  our  subjeot  that  there  are  certain 
precautions  to  be  adopted  to  obtain  the  best 
results. 

The  following  tables  will  serve  as  an  introdne- 
tion  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  paper  : — 
ClaisiJicaHon  of  Jointt  in  Carpentry. 

Joints  for  lengthening  ties,  struts,  and  beams : — Lap- 
ping, fishing,  scarfing,  tabling,  building  np. 

Bearing.joints  for  beams  Halving,  notching,  cogging, 
dovetailing,  tusk-tenouicg,  bousing,  ebase-mortisiog. 

Joints  fur  posts  aud  beams Xenon,  joggle,  biidle, 
honsing. 

Joints  for  stmts  with  ties  and  posts: — Oblique  tenon, 
bridle,  toe-joint. 

Miscellaneous : — Butting,  mitreing,  rebating. 

Clauif  cation  of  Faeteningt  in  Carpentry. 

Wedges ; keys. 

Pins Wood  pins,  nails,  spikes,  trenails,  screws,  bolts. 

Straps;  sockets. 

And  for  joinery  must  be  added  glne. 

We  will  consider  these  joints  in  the  order 
given  above.  One  of  the  first  requirements  in 
the  nse  of  timber  for  engineering  purposes  is 
the  oonnexion  of  two  or  more  beams  to  obtain  a 
greater  length.  One  method  of  doing  this  is  by 
: lapping,  the  two  pieoes  being  held  together  by 
straps,  and  prevented  from  sliding  by  the  inser- 
tion of  keys.  A similar  joint  may  be  made 
by  using  tbrougb-bolts  instead  of  straps,  and 
wronght-iron  plates  instead  of  oak  keys.  This 
makes  a neater  joint  than  the  former,  but  they 
are  both  unsightly,  and  whenever  adopted  the 
beams  should  be  arranged  in  three  or  fivepieces  in 
order  that  the  supports  at  each  end  may  be  level, 
and  the  beams  horizontal.  This  joint  is  more 
suitable  for  a cross  strain  than  for  tension  or 
compression.  The  common  form  of  fished  beam 
is  adapted  for  oompression ; if  required  to  resist 
tensile  strain  keys  ehonld  be  inserted  in  the  top 
and  bottom  joints  between  the  bolts. 

Tabling  consists  in  bedding  portions  of  one 
beam  into  the  other  longitudinally.  Occasion- 
ally the  fishing  pieoes  aro  tabled  at  the  ends  into 
the  beams  to  resist  the  tendency  to  slip  under 
strains,  but  this  office  is  better  performed  by 
keys,  and  in  practice  tabling  is  not  mnch  used. 
The  distinction  between  fished  beams  and  scarfed 
beams  is  that  in  the  former  the  original  length 
is  not  rednoed,  the  pieces  being  bntted  against 
each  other,  while  in  the  latter  the  beams  them- 
selves are  cut  in  a special  manner,  and  lapped 
partly  over  each  other;  in  both  cases  additional 
pieces  of  wood  or  iron  are  attached  to  strengthen 
the  joint.  A form  of  soai’f  adapted  to  short  posts 
has  the  scarf  cat  square  and  parallel  to  the  sides, 
BO  that  the  full  sectional  area  is  utilised  for 
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resisting  the  oompresaiTe  atrain.  When  the  post 
is  longer,  and  liable  to  a bending  strain,  the  scarf 
shonld  be  inclined,  to  allow  of  greater  thickness 
being  retained  at  the  shoulder  of  each  piece,  the 
shoulder  being  kept  square.  In  this  joint  a con. 
siderable  strain  may  be  thrown  on  the  bolts 
from  the  sliding  tendency  of  the  scarf,  if  the 
shoulders  shonld  happen  to  be  badly  fitted,  as 
any  slipping  would  virtually  increase  the  thick, 
ness  of  the  timber  where  the  bolts  pass  through. 
The  width  of  each  shoulder  should  be  not  less 
than  one-fourth  the  total  thickness.  Joints  in 
posts  are  mostly  required  when  it  is  desired  to 
lengthen  piles  already  driven,  to  support  a super- 
structure  in  the  manner  of  columns.  Another 
form  of  scarf  for  a post  put  together  without 
bolts  has  the  parts  tabled  and  tongued, 
and  held  together  by  wedges.  This  is  nob  a 
satisfactory  joint,  and  is,  moreover,  expensive 
because  of  its  requiring  extra  care  in  fitting,  but 
it  may  be  a suitable  joint  in  some  special  cases 
in  which  all  the  sides  are 
In  the  common  form  of  scarf,  in  a tie-beam,  the 
ends  of  the  scatf  are  bird-monthed,  and  the 
joint  is  tightened  up  by  wedges  driven  from 
opposite  sides.  It  is  further  secured  by  the 
wrooght-iron  plates  on  the  top  and  bottom, 
which  are  attached  to  the  timber  by  bolts  and 
nuts.  In  all  these  joints  the  friction  between 
the  snrfaces  dne  to  the  bolts  being  tightly 
secured  up  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
strength  of  the  joint,  and  as  all  timber  is  liable 
to  shrink,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  tbe  bolts 
oocasionally,  and  to  keep  them  well  tightened 
up.  Sometimes  tbe  scarf  is  made  vertically 
instead  of  horizontally,  and  when  this  is  done  a 
slight  modification  is  made  in  the  position  of  tbe 
projecting  tongue.  The  only  other  scarfs  to 
which  attention  need  be  called  are  those  in  which 
the  compression  side  is  made  with  a square 
abutment.  These  are  very  strong  forms,  and  at 
the  same  time  easily  made.  Many  other  forms 
have  been  designed,  and  old  books  on  carpentry 
teem  with  scarfs  of  every  conceivable  pattern, 
but  in  this  as  in  many  other  cases  tbe  simplest 
thing  is  tbe  best,  as  the  whole  value  depends 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  workmanship,  and  this 
is  rendered  excessively  difficult  with  a multi- 
plicity of  parts  or  abutments. 

In  bnilding  up  beams  to  obtain  increased 
strength,  tbe  most  usual  method  is  to  lay  two 
together  sideways  for  short  spans,  as  in  tbe 
lintels  over  doors  and  windows,  or  to  ent  one 
down  the  middle  and  reverse  the  halves,  insert- 
ing a wrought-iroD  plate  between,  as  in  the 
flitch-girders.  The  reversal  of  the  halves  gives 
no  additional  strength,  as  many  workmen  sap- 
pose,  but  it  enables  one  to  see  if  the  timber  is 
eoond  throughout  at  tbe  heart,  and  it  also  allows 
the  pieces  to  season  better.  A beam  uncut  may 
be  partially  decayed  in  tbe  centre,  and  hence  the 
advantage  of  cutting  and  reversing,  even  if  no 
flitcb-plate  is  to  be  inserted,  defective  pieces 
being  then  discarded.  When  very  long  and 
strong  beams  are  required,  a simple  method  is  to 
bolt  several  together,  so  as  to  break  joint  with 
each  other,  taking  care  that  on  tbe  tension  side 
the  middle  of  one  piece  comes  in  the  centre  of 
the  span  with  tbe  two  nearest  joints  equidistant. 
It  is  not  necessary  in  a bnilt  beam  to  carry  the 
full  depth  as  far  as  the  snpports.  Tbe  strain 
is,  of  course,  greatest  in  the  centre ; and,  pro. 
vided  there  is  sufficient  depth  given  at  that 
point,  the  beam  may  be  reduced  towards  tbe 
ends,  allowance  being  made  for  the  loss  of 
strength  at  the  joints  on  the  tension  side.  A 
single  piece  of  timber  secured  to  the  underside 
of  a beam  at  tbe  centre  is  a simple  and  effective 
mode  of  increasing  its  strength.  The  straps  are 
bedded  into  the  sides  of  tbe  beams : they  thus 
form  keys  to  prevent  the  pieces  from  slipping 
on  each  other.  This  weakens  the  timber  much 
less  than  cutting  out  of  tbe  top  or  bottom,  as  the 
strength  of  a beam  varies  only  in  direct  proper- 
tioD  to  the  breadth,  but  as  the  square  of  the 
depth.  The  addition  of  a second  piece  of  timber 
in  tbe  middle  is  a method  frequently  adopted  for 
strengthening  sbear-legs  and  derriok.poles  tem. 
porarily  for  lifting  heavy  weights. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  bearing, 
joints  for  beams,  tbe  term  “ beam  ” being  taken 
to  inolode  all  pieces  which  carry  or  receive  a 
load  across  tbe  grain.  The  simplest  of  these  is 
the  halving.joint,  where  two  pieces  of  cross 
bracing  are  halved  together,  or  where  the  ends 
of  two  wall-plates  meet  each  other.  When  tbe 
joint  ocoors  in  the  length  of  a beam,  it  is  gene- 
rally called  a scarf.  In  each  of  these  examples, 
half  the  thickness  of  each  piece  is  ont  away  so 
as  to  make  the  joint  flush  top  and  bottom. 
Sometimes  the  outer  end  of  tbe  npper  piece  is 


made  thicker,  forming  a bevelled  joint,  and 
acting  as  a dovetail  when  loaded  on  top.  When 
one  beam  crosses  another  at  right  angles,  and  is 
out  on  tbe  lower  side  to  fit  npon  it,  the  joint  is 
known  as  single  notching  j when  both  are 
cat,  it  is  known  as  double  notching.  These 
forma  occur  in  the  bridging  and  ceiling  joists 
of  doable  and  double-framed  flooring.  When 
a cog  or  solid  projecting  portion  is  left  in 
the  lower  piece  at  the  middle  of  the  joint, 
it  is  known  as  cogging,  cocking,  or  eanlking. 
Dovetailing  is  not  mneh  used  in  carpentry  or 
house  joinery,  owing  to  the  shrinkage  of  the 
wood  loosening  the  joint.  A wedge  is  sometimes 
inserted  on  the  straight  side  to  enable  the  joint 
to  be  tightened  np,  as  the  wood  shrinks.  Tred- 
gold  proposed  the  form  known  as  the  “ Tredgold 
notch,”  but  this  is  never  seen  in  practice.  Tusk- 
tenoning  is  tbe  method  adopted  for  obtaining  a 
bearing  for  one  beam  meeting  another  at  right 
angles  at  the  same  level.  This  occurs  round  fire- 
places, hoistways,  and  other  openings  through 
floors.  Tbe  advantage  of  this  form  is  that  a 
good  bearing  is  obtained  without  weakening  tbe 
beam  to  any  very  great  extent,  as  the  principal 
portion  of  tbe  material  removed  is  taken  from 
the  neutral  axis,  leaving  tbe  remainder  disposed 
somewhat  after  the  form  of  a flanged  girder. 
When  a cross  piece  of  timber  has  to  be  framed 
in  between  two  beams  already  fixed,  a tenon  or 
ohase-mortiae  is  one  of  tbe  methods  adopted.  If 
tbe  space  is  very  confined,  tbe  same  kind  of  mortise 
is  made  in  both  beams,  bnt  in  opposite  directions. 
Tbe|oro6s  piece  is  then  held  obliquely,  and  slid  into 
place.  Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
obase-mortise  vertical,  bnt  this  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  as  tbe  beam  is  more  weakened  by 
BO  doing.  In  some  cases  a square  fillet  is  nailed 
on  to  take  the  weight  of  the  joists,  without 
cutting  into  the  beam.  While  speaking  of  floors, 
the  process  of  firring. np  may  be  mentioned. 
This  consists  of  laying  thin  pieces  or  strips  of 
wood  on  the  top  of  the  joists  or  any  surfaoeB  to 
bring  them  up  to  a level.  Firring-pieoes  are 
also  sometimes  nailed  onderneath  tbe  large 
beams  in  framed  floors,  so  that  the  underside 
may  be  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  ceiling, 
joists,  to  give  a bearing  for  the  laths,  and  at 
tbe  same  time  allow  suffioient  space  for  the 
plaster  to  form  a key.  Housing  consists  of 
letting  one  piece  of  wood  bodily  into  another 
for  a short  distance,  or  as  it  were  a tenon 
tbe  full  size  of  the  staff.  The  treads  and 
risers  of  staircases  are  housed  into  the  strings, 
and  held  by  wedges.  Honsing  is  likewise 
adopted  for  fixing  rails  to  posts.  The 
most  common  joint,  however,  between  posts 
and  beams  is  tbe  tenon  and  mortise  joint,  either 
wedged  or  fixed  by  a pin.  The  friction  of  tbe 
wedges  when  tightly  driven,  aided  by  tbe  adbe- 
eion  of  tbe  glne  or  white  lead  with  which  they 
are  coated,  forms  in  effect  a solid  dovetail,  and 
the  fibres,  being  compressed,  do  not  yield  further 
by  the  shrinking  of  the  wood.  When  it  is  desired 
to  tenon  a beam  into  a post  witbont  allowing  the 
tenon  to  show  through,  or  where  a mortise  has 
to  be  made  in  an  existing  post  fixed  against  a 
wall,  the  dovetail  tenon  is  sometimes  adopted,  a 
wedge  being  driven  in  on  the  straight  side  to 
draw  tbe  tenon  borne  and  keep  it  in  place.  In 
joining  small  pieces  the  foxtail  tenon  has  tbe 
same  advantage  as  the  dovetail  tenon,  of  not 
showing  tbrongb,  bnt  it  is  more  difficult  to  fix. 
The  enter  wedges  are  made  the  longest ; and  in 
driving  the  tenon  home  these  come  into  action, 
first  splitting  away  the  sides  and  filling  up  the 
dovetailed  mortise,  at  the  same  time  compressing 
the  fibres  of  the  tenon.  This  joint  requires  uoglue, 
as  it  cannot  draw  ont.  Should  it  work  loose  at  any 
time,  the  only  way  to  tighten  it  op  would  be  to  in- 
sert a very  thin  wedge  in  one  end  of  the  mortise. 
Short  tenons,  assisted  by  strap  bolts,  are  com. 
monly  adopted  in  cooneoting  large  timbers.  The 
post  is  cat  to  form  a shoulder,  so  that  the  beam 
takes  a bearing  for  its  full  width,  the  tenon  pre- 
venting  any  side  movement.  When  a post  rests 
on  a beam  or  cill. piece,  its  movement  is  pre. 
vented  by  a “joggle,”  or  stub-tenon.  But  too 
much  reliance  should  not  be  placed  on  this 
tenon,  owing  to  tbe  impossibility  of  seeing,  after 
the  pieces  are  fixed,  whether  it  has  been  pro- 
perly fitted.  It  is  also  particularly  liable  to 
decay,  from  moisture  settling  in  tbe  joint.  For 
temporary  purposes  posts  are  commonly  secured 
to  heads  and  cills  hy  dog-irons  or  “ dogs”  ; the 
pieces  in  this  case  simply  butt  against  each 
other,  the  object  b>-iog  to  avoid  cutting  the 
limber,  and  so  depreciating  its  value,  and 
also  for  economy  of  labour.  The  double  tenon 
is  used  in  framing  wide  pieces,  and  the  baunohed 
tenon  when  the  edge  of  the  piece  on  which  the 


tenon  is  formed  is  required  to  be  flush  with  the 
end  of  the  piece  contaiuiug  tbe  mortise.  Tred. 
gold  recommended  a bridle  joint  with  a circular 
abutment,  but  this  is  not  a correct  form,  as  the 
post  is  then  equivalet.t  to  a column  with  rounded 
ends,  which,  it  is  well  known,  is  unable  in  that 
form  to  bear  so  greata  load  before  it  commences  ^ 
to  yield.  A stmt  meeting  a tie,  as  in  the  ^ 
case  of  the  foot  of  a principal  rafter  in 
a roof  truss,  is  generally  tenoned  into  the 
tie  by  an  oblique  tenon,  and  the  joint  is  further  i 
strengthened  by  a toe  on  the  rafter  bearing 
against  a shoulder  in  the  tie.  Tredgold  strongly 
advised  this  joint  being  made  with  a bridle 
instead  of  a tenon,  on  account  of  the  butting  | 
surfaces  being  fully  open  to  view.  A strut  < 
meeting  a post,  or  a etrnb  meeting  the  principal  | 
rafter  of  a roof-truss,  is  nsually  connected  by  a \ 
simple  toe  joint.  The  shoulder  should  be  cut  ! 
square  with  tbe  piece  containing  it,  or  it  should  | 
bisect  tbe  angle  formed  between  the  two  pieces.  I 
It  is  sometimes  made  sqnare  with  the  strut ; i 
but  this  is  incorrect,  as  there  woold,  in  some  i 
oases,  be  a possibility  of  the  piece  slipping  out.  | 
In  ledged  and  braced  doors  or  gates,  this  joint  is  ] 
used,  tbe  pieces  being  so  arranged  as  to  form  i 
triangles  and  so  prevent  the  liablity  to  sag  or  i 
drop,  which  is  so  difficult  to  guard  against  in  ' 
square-framed  work  without  stmts  or  braces.  i 
When  a strnctnre  is  triangulated  its  shape  re-  ; 
mains  constant  so  long  as  the  fasteniogs  are  nob 
torn  away,  because,  with  a given  length  of  sides 
a triangle  can  assume  only  one  position;  but  i 
this  is  not  the  case  with  four-sided  framing,  as 
tbe  sides,  while  remaining  constant  in  length, 
may  vary  in  position.  Among  the  miscella- 
neons  joints  in  carpentry  not  previonsly  men. 
tioned,  tbe  most  common  are  the  butt  joint,  where 
the  pieces  meet  each  other  with  square  ends  or 
sides,  the  mitre-joint,  where  the  pieces  butt  against 
each  other  with  bevelled  ends,  bisecting  the  angle 
between  them  as  in  tbe  case  of  stmts  mitred  to  > 
a oorbel-piecQ  snpporting  the  beam  of  a gantry, 
and  the  rabetted  or  “ rebated  ” joint,  which  is  a < 
kind  of  narrow  halving,  either  transverse  or 
longitodinal.  Tothese  must  be  added, in  joinery, 
the  grooved  and  tongued  joint,  the  matohed  and  . 
beaded  joint,  the  dowelled  joint,  the  dovetailed  ' 
joint,  and  other  modifications  of  these  to  suit 
special  purposes.  “Flooring  laid  folding”  is  a . 
method  of  obtaining  close  joints  witbont  the  use  : 
of  a oramp.  It  coosists  of  nailing  down  two  ' 
boards,  and  leaving  a space  between  them  rather 
less  than  the  width  of,  say,  five  boards.  These  : 
boards  are  then  put  in  place,  and  the  two  pro. 
jeoting  edges  are  forced  down  by  laying  a plank 
across  them,  and  standing  on  it.  This  may 
generally  be  detected  in  old  floors,  by  observing 
that  several  heading  joints  come  in  one  line, 
instead  of  breaking  joint  with  each  other.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  tongue  or  slip  feather, 
which  in  good  work  is  formed  generally  of  hard 
wood,  is  made  up  of  short  pieces,  cut  diagonally 
across  the  grain  of  the  plank,  in  order  that  any 
movement  of  the  joints  may  not  split  the  tongue, 
which  would  inevitably  occur  if  it  were  cat 
longitudinally  from  the  plank. 

With  regard  to  fastenings,  wedges  shonld  be 
split  or  torn  from  the  log  so  that  the  grain  may  be 
oontinuons,  or,  if  sawn  ont,  a straight-grained 
piece  shonld  be  selected.  Sufficient  taper 
should  be  put  on  to  give  enough  compression  to 
tbe  joint,  bat  too  much  taper  would  allow  tbe 
poBSibilityof  tbewedgeworkiogloose.  Foroutside 
work  wedges  should  be  painted  over  with  white- 
lead  before  being  driven,  this  not  being  affected 
by  moisture  as  glue  would  be.  In  scarf-joints 
the  chief  use  of  wedges  is  to  draw  the  parts  to- 
gether before  the  bolt-holes  are  bored.  Keys  are 
nearly  parallel  strips  of  hard  wood  or  metal ; 
they  are  usually  made  with  a slight  draft  to 
enable  them  to  fit  tightly.  If  the  key  is  cat 
lengthways  of  the  grain,  a piece  with  ended  or 
twisted  grain  should  be  selected,  but  if  this 
cannot  be  done  the  key  should  be  cut  crossways 
of  the  log  from  which  it  is  taken  and  inserted  in 
tbe  joint  with  the  grain  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  strain,  so  that  the  shearing  stress 
to  which  the  key  is  subject  may  act  upon  it 
across  the  fibres.  In  timber  bridges  and  other 
large  structures  cast-iron  keys  are  frequently 
used,  as  there  is  with  them  an  absence  of  all 
difficulty  from  shrinkage.  Wood  pins  should  be 
selected  in  tbe  same  way  as  wedges  from  straight, 
grained  bard  wood.  Square  pins  are  more 
efficient  than  round  pins,  but  are  not  often  used 
on  account  of  tbe  diffionlty  of  forming  square 
boles  for  their  reception.  Tenons  are  frequently 
secured  in  mortises  by  pins,  tbe  pins  being  driven 
in  such  a manner  as  to  draw  the  tenon  tightly 
int ) tbe  mortise  up  to  its  sbonlders  and  afterwards 
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bo  hold  ifc  there.  This  is  done  by  boring  the 
hole  first  throngh  the  cheeks  of  the  mortise, 
then  inserting  the  tenon,  markingoff  the  position 
of  the  hole,  removing  the  tenon,  and  boring  the 
pin-hole  in  it  rather  nearer  the  shoulderfl  than 
the  mark,  so  that  when  the  pin  is  driven  it  will 
draw  the  tenon  as  above  described.  The 
dowelled  floor  gives  another  example  of  the  nse 
of  pins. 

Nails  and  their  uses  are  too  well  known 
to  need  desoription;  it  may,  however,  bo  well  to 
call  attention  to  the  two  kinds  of  cnt  and 
wrought  nails,  the  former  being  sheared  or 
stamped  ont  of  plates,  and  the  latter  forged  ont 
of  rods.  The  cut  nails  are  cheaper,  but  are 
rather  brittle  ; they  are  usefnl  in  many  kinds  of 
work,  as  they  maybe  driven  without  previously 
boring  holes  to  receive  them,  being  rather  blunt- 
pointed  and  having  two  parallel  sides  which  are 
placed  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  wood. 
The  wrought  nails  do  not  easily  break,  and  are 
used  where  it  is  desired  to  clench  them  on  the 
baok  to  draw  and  hold  the  wood  together.  The 
following  table  gives  the  result  of  some  experi- 
ments on  the  adhesion  of  nails  and  screws  : — 


Adhesion  of  Nails  (ExperUnents  by  Mr.  Bevan). 


Description  of 
Nails  used. 

No.  to  the 
lb.  avoir. 

It 

Inches 
forced  into 
wood. 

sure  to 
force  in 
dry  Chris- 
1 liana  deal. 

M 0 'rt' 

Fine  sprigs  

4560 

•10 

23 

320C 

— 

37 

Threepenny  brads 

61h 

1-25 

•50 

— 

68 

38( 

ISixpenny  nails 

73 

■2-60 

•25 

2-1 

>_ 

76 

I'OO 

235 

187t 

! 

end  ttrab 

= 87J 

' 

1-50 

400* 

327 

2-00 

610 

630 

end  grain 

= 257 

Fivepeuny  nails  ... 

139 

2-UO 

1-50 

"■ 

320 

Summary. 

Adhesion  ofnails  in  deal  . 


Across 

grain. 


to 


With 

grain. 

1 


Entrance  to  extraction  is  as  6 to  6. 

Common  screw  ‘2  in.  diameter  = 3 limes  the  adhesive  force 
of  a sixpenny  nail. 


Spikes  are  nearly  of  the  same  form  as  nails, 
but  ranch  larger,  and  are  mostly  used  for  heavy 
timber  work.  Trenails  are  hard  wood  pins 
used  in  the  same  way  as  nails.  In  particular 
work  with  some  woods,  such  as  oak,  they  are 
used  to  prevent  the  staiuing  of  the  wood,  which 
would  occur  if  nails  were  nsed  and  any  moisture 
afterwards  reached  them.  Compressed  tre- 
nails are  largely  used  for  fixing  railway  chairs 
to  sleepers,  as  they  swell  on  exposure  to  mois- 
ture and  thou  hold  more  firmly.  Screws  are 
used  in  situations  where  the  parts  may  after- 
wards  require  to  be  disconnected.  They  are 
more  useful  than  nails,  as  they  not  only  couneot 
the  parts,  but  draw  them  closer  together,  and 
are  more  secure.  For  joiners’  work  the  screws 
usually  have  countersunk  heads.  Where  it  is 
desired  to  conceal  them,  they  are  let  well  into 
the  wood,  and  the  holes  plugged  with  dowels  of 
the  same  kind  of  wood,  with  the  grain  in  the 
same  direction.  For  oarpenters’  work  the  screws 
are  larger,  and  have  often  square  heads.  These 
are  known  as  coach-sorews.  The  bolts,  nuts, 
and  washers  used  in  carpentry  may  be  of  the 
proportions  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Thickness  of  nat  = 1 diam.  of  bolt 

Ditto  head = 3 ditto 

Diameter  of  head  or  nut  over  sides  = ditto 

Side  of  square  washer  for  fir = 3|  ditto 

Ditto  ditto  oak  = 2%  ditto 

Thickness  of  washer = ^ ditto 


The  square  nuts  used  by  carpenters  are 
ranch  too  thin,  unless  they  are  equal  in  thickness 
to  the  diameter  of  the  bolt.  The  full  advantage 
of  that  diameter  cannot  be  obtained,  the  strength 
of  any  connexion  being  measured  by  its  weakest 
part.  A large  square  washer  is  generally  put 
under  the  nut  to  prevent  it  from  sinking  into 
the  wood  and  tearing  the  fibres  while  being 
screwed  up,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  put  a similar 
washer  uuder  the  head  to  prevent  it  sinking  into 
the  wood.  This  is,  however,  often  improperly 
omitted.  Straps  are  bands  of  wrought  iron 
placed  over  a joint  to  strengthen  it  and  tie  the 
parts  together.  When  the  strap  is  carried 
ronnd  one  piece,  and  both  ends  secured  to  a 
piece  joining  it  at  right  angles,  as  in  a king. 


* Or  4 blows  by  weight  of  6'275  lb.  falling  freely  through 
1 foot. 

t These  naila  required  a pressure  of  327  lb.  to  extract 
them  from  dry  elm ; 5071b.  from  dry  oak  ; 6G71b.fromdry 
beech ; and  312  lb.  from  green  sycamore. 

i These  required  a pressure  of  257  lb.  to  extract  them 
from  dry  elm. 


post  and  tie-beam,  it  is  known  as  a stirrup,  and 
is  tightened  by  means  of  a cottar  and  gib  keys. 
When  straps  oonneot  more  than  two  pieces  of 
timber  together,  they  are  made  with  a branch 
leading  in  the  direction  of  each  piece,  but  they 
are  usually  not  strong  enough  at  the  point  of 
junction,  and  might  often  be  made  shorter  than 
they  are  without  impairing  their  efficiency ; 
sockets  are  generally  of  oast  iron,  and  may  be 
described  as  hollow  boxes  formed  to  receive  the 
ends  of  timber  framing. 

The  author  has  confined  himself  principally  to 
those  joints  which  are  used  in  general  construe- 
tion ; many  others  might  have  been  mentioned, 
but  not  being  required  in  ordinary  practice  they 
have  been  omitted,  to  avoid  extending  the  paper 
to  an  undue  length.  He  cannot  oonolude  with- 
out acknowledging  the  assistance  he  has  derived 
from  the  works  of  Tredgold,  Rankine,  and  others, 
which  contain  valuable  tables  and  information 
relating  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  His 
thanks  are  also  due  to  the  council  of  the  City  of 
London  College  for  the  loan  of  a set  of  fifty 
models  of  joints.  Other  joints  were  illustrated  by 
a few  larger  models,  and  one  of  these,  a quad, 
ruple  dovetail,  may  be  referred  to  as  a curiosity 
of  jointing. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  DECORATION,  WITH 
SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ST.  FRANCIS,  ASSISI.* 

During  the  residence  of  the  imperial  court  in 
the  city  of  Byzantium,  Rome  had  been  left  un- 
protected  from  the  ravages  of  time,  and  de- 
fenceless from  the  still  greater  and  more  disas- 
trous assaults  of  its  barbarian  invaders ; but 
when  it  became  again  the  heart  of  a mighty 
religious  system,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  re- 
newed energy,  then  those  fragments  of  marble 
with  which  the  city  was  strewed,  and  which  had 
no  doubt  constituted  parts  of  beautiful  statues 
and  graceful  columns,  became  the  means  of  re- 
viving a special  feature  which  was  applied  to  the 
embellishment  of  church  interiors, — I refer  to 
the  adaptation  of  marble  mosaics  for  floors,  a 
singularly  effective  treatment,  and  one  that  falls 
into  such  complete  unison  with  the  grandeur  of 
the  architectural  accessories,  particularly  when 
in  relation  to  marble  pillars. 

It  was  also  extensively  employed  for  the  pro- 
duotion  of  coloured  or  variegated  decorative 
effects,  executed  in  every  conceivable  manner, 
and  rendered  highly  serviceable  in  relieving  and 
enlivening  large  monotonous  surfaces,  while  it 
came  in  with  charming  effect  in  the  decoration 
of  pulpits  and  altars. 

This  art  reached  its  highest  point  of  develop, 
ment  in  the  Alexandrine  age,  although  differing 
somewhat  in  design  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
materials  used  from  what  I have  just  referred  to, 
which  was  generally  worked  with  pieces  of  marble 
out  into  geometrical  shapes  and  polished  before 
being  laid  down.  The  ancients  used  cubes  of 
coloured  glass,  vitrified  but  opaque,  and  also 
clay  which  was  hardened,  coated  with  various 
oxides  of  metals,  and  subsequently  polished  after 
the  cement  by  which  they  were  fixed  was 
thoroughly  hardened.  Precious  stones  were  also 
frequently  employed  when  certain  effects  were 
desired,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing 
the  value  of  the  subject. 

Mural  painting  appears  not  only  to  have  re- 
vived,  but  it  seems  likewise  to  have  kept  pace 
with  the  art  enthusiasm  of  the  period,  and  as 
the  times,  glowing  with  religious  ardour,  de- 
manded as  subjects  representations  illustrative 
of  the  devout  lives  and  pious  works  of  those 
who  had  become  conspicuous  by  special  acts, 
or  identified  themselves  with  those  schemes 
which  were  best  calculated  to  extend  the 
dominion  of  the  Church.  And  in  addition  to 
these  motives,  there  was  also  the  embodiment 
of  the  loftiest  sentiments,  in  Scriptural  oompo- 
sitiona,  taken  from  Old  and  New  Testament 
narratives,  which  called  into  practice  the  greatest 
artistic  skill  and  talent. 

Foremost  amongst  many  eminent  names,  there 
is  none  which  occupies  a higher  place  in  the 
active  religious  life  of  the  thirteenth  century 
than  that  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  He  was 
richly  endowed  with  all  the  qualifications  which 
renders  a man  distinguished  and  powerful,  par- 
tioularly  when  under  the  influence  of  a strong 
enthuBiasm.  And  not  only  did  he  possess  these, 
but  he  also  enjoyed  the  rarer  and  more  subtle 
gift  of  drawing  hia  fellow-men  to  him,  and 
imbuing  them  with  his  peculiar  sentiments  and 
convictions.  Indeed,  so  strong  was  the  venera- 

* By  Mr.  Thomas  Bonnar.  See  p.  295,  aifte. 


tion  in  which  he  was  held,  even  in  his  lifetime, 
that  numerous  miracles  are  ascribed  to  him, 
which  were  not  merely  acknowledged,  but  were 
also  ratified  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  who 
conferred  its  highest  honour  on  his  name.  And 
so  great  was  the  sanctity  in  which  he  lived,  that 
the  close  of  his  earthly  career,  so  far  from 
diminishing  it,  rather  tended  to  increase  it,  and 
it  still  survives,  and  with  the  memory  of  his 
good  works  it  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation, 
as  that  of  one  of  the  most  revered  and  oberisbed 
names  inscribed  on  the  long  roll  of  the  saintly 
calendar. 

At  his  death  there  was  erected  over  his  tomb 
the  magnificent  monumental  church  which, 
bearing  his  name,  was  dedicated  to  his  memory, 
and,  in  order  to  maintain  that  interest  in  the 
story  of  his  life  and  work  which  the  Church 
knew  was  so  essential  to  keep  alive,  not  only  the 
recollection  of  the  individual,  but  also  to  answer 
the  double  purpose  of  inspiring  others  with 
kindred  aspirations  to  contribute  towards  its 
power  and  advancement.  Mere  historical  nar- 
rative was  deemed  insufficient  in  that  age  of 
ignoi'ance  and  superstition  to  attain  this  end. 
They  relied  with  more  confidence  in  the  power 
of  the  artist  to  convey  the  ideas  they  wished  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  They  were 
well  aware  that,  when  depicted  by  the  hands  of 
an  artist  whose  pencil  partook  of  the  entbu- 
siasm  of  which  I have  spoken,  the  most  notable 
incidents  of  the  saint’s  career,  emblazoned  in 
imperishable  pictorial  oharacters  on  bis  cathedral 
tomb,  wonld  tell,  for  all  time,  to  all  nations  and 
tongues,  his  story,  with  a clearness  and  energy 
which  no  written  or  spoken  language  could  so 
strikingly  express.  It  is  to  this  remarkable  build- 
ing that  I now  wish  to  direct  your  special  atten- 
tion, as  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
examples  we  have  illustrative  of  the  true  em- 
ployment  of  colour.  It  has  been  truthfully 
referred  to  as  the  rallying  ground  of  the  greatest 
masters  in  art  for  upwards  of  two  centuries. 
Indeed,  the  whole  work  seems  to  have  been  per- 
formed in  the  highest  spirit  of  devotional  art,  as 
each  of  the  masters  appears  to  have  been  irre- 
sistibly  attracted  hither,  and  to  have  vied  with 
his  predeoesBors,  in  endowing  hia  work  with 
the  very  loftiest  religious  sentiment,  in  pious 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  saint  whose  deeds 
he  depicted  in  the  most  vivid  and  admirable 
manner  which  hia  imagination  oould  suggest. 

The  lower  church  was  built  two  years  after 
the  death  of  St.  Francis,  namely,  in  1233,  and 
twenty-one  years  later  the  upper  churoh  was 
begun,  the  style  of  architecture  being  Gothic. 
The  approach  to  the  lower  church  is  by  a 
cloistered  quadrangle,  and  the  entrance  is 
adorned  by  a beautiful  Gothic  porch,  in  the  centre 
of  the  arch  of  which  is  placed  a fine  portrait  of 
St.  Francis,  wrought  in  mosaic.  On  wending 
our  way  through  the  vestibule,  we  become  insen- 
sibly  impressed  by  a feeling  of  solemnity  and 
grandeur,  due  to  the  exquisite  effect  of  the  har- 
monious combination  of  riohly-luminous  colour- 
ing,  which,  in  itself,  independent  of  detail,  pro- 
duces a most  lasting  sentiment,  while  it  furnishes 
a most  convincing  example  of  the  accurate 
application  of  colour  in  relation  to  church  archi- 
tecture, whether  in  mural  decoration,  mosaics, 
or  stained  glass.  As  the  religious  is  the  highest 
form  of  emotional  power  which  acts  on  the 
anderstanding  of  man,  it  reasonably  claims  the 
"reatest  amount  of  veneration,  and  in  the  endea- 
vour to  portray,  with  any  degree  of  success,  its 
action,  the  mind  or  intellectual  faculty  must  be 
reached  by  a more  subtle  medium  than  it  would 
be  neoessary  to  employ  were  it  the  eye  alone 
which  it  was  sought  to  charm  and  satisfy,  and 
therefore  all  that  is  pure  and  harmonious  in 
form  and  colour  must,  in  order  to  attain 
the  desired  result,  demand  a severe  and 
scrutinising  study  before  that  perfect  unisen 
and  accordance  is  obtained  which,  acting  on 
the  external  perceptions,  gradually  creates  an 
inward  sympathy,  from  whence  arises  exaltation 
of  thought,  and  concentration  and  intensity  of 
devout  and  religions  sensibilities.  For  it  is  evi- 
dent that  where  marked  absence  of  unity  exists, 
or  where  prominence  is  given  to  any  individual 
point,  a sensation  of  discord  is  conveyed  to  the 
mind,  rendering  it  iuoapable  of  enjoying  that 
full  sense  of  repose  which  is  inseparable  from 
the  ideal  of  perfection  to  which  all  saored  teach- 
ing  points.  But  the  feeling  of  perfect  harmony 
is  fully  realised  on  entering  the  hallowed  atmo- 
sphere which  pervades  the  cathedral  of  Assisi. 
Here,  in  combination  with  the  richest  marbles, 
from  which  the  tomb  of  the  saint  is  formed,  and 
within  the  shadowed  vaulting  over  the  high  altar, 
are  the  grand  frescoes  from  the  band  of  Giotto, 
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representing  the  fandamental  rnlea  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis,  namely  “Poverty,  Charity, 
and  Obedience,”  and  the  triamph  of  the  saint, 
while  all  aronnd,  and  glowing  with  a obarming 
anity  of  ooloor,  are  depicted  on  the  arches  and 
wall  sarfaces  forming  the  different  chapels 
subjects  in  which  the  saints  are  portrayed  as 
contemplating,  with  sadness  of  expression,  the 
scene  of  their  pest  labours,  and  these  piotares 
are  again  encircled  by  a beatifol  framework  of 
eolonred  detail,  following  the  architectnral  lines. 
And  altbongh  the  realistic  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  stndied  or  known  by  these  painters, 
there  is  nevertheless  disoernible  a gracefal  and 
meditative  expression  in  singnlar  conformity 
with  the  oonventioDaliemB  they  exhibit  in  the 
fiat  traceries  of  the  draperies,  and  the  absence 
of  perspective. 

These  works,  notwithstanding  that  they  are 
the  prodnetions  of  different  artists,  seem  to  have 
been  animated  with  a spirit  whiob  enabled  them 
to  seonre  a harmony  of  feeling  throogbout. 
Indeed,  they  are  the  masterpieces  of  men  who 
oonld  only  have  been  inspired  by  the  highest 
religions  feelings  before  they  could  have 
SQOceeded  so  well  in  the  noble  task  they  so 
worthily  accomplished. 

As  I have  already  observed,  the  knowledge  of 
modelling,  or  giving  relief  to  the  figure,  is  bot 
faintly  indicated  in  these  frescoes ; however,  a 
centnry  later,  in  the  works  of  the  yonthful 
Masaccio,  executed  iu  the  Chapel  Brancacoi, 
Florence,  there  may  be  discerned  evidence  of 
this  secret  having  been  discovered  and  success* 
fully  mastered.  To  this  artist  and  his  pupil, 
Filippo  Lippi,  may  bo  ascribed  an  honour 
similar  to  that  whiob  is  so  gratefully  accorded 
to  their  predecessor  Giotto,  as  from  the  latter, 
art  reassamed  a power  and  dignity  whiob  had 
long  lain  dormant  j while  from  the  former,  a 
century  later,  it  received  an  impetus  which 
elevated  it  high  above  any  eminence  it  had  ever 
before  reached,  and  sent  it  onward  ever  increasing 
in  honour  and  beauty,  until  it  achieved  the 
cnlminating  glory  of  its  existence  at  the  hands 
of  Michelangelo  and  Raffaelle  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

It  is  to  these  sources  that  I seek  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  architect  and  decorative  artist, 
as  they  form  the  basis  of  all  that  is  true  and 
harmonious  in  ecclesiastical  embellishment.  The 
details  forming  the  framework  oompoeod  of  the 
gracefal  combinations  following  the  architectural 
lines  were  all  equally  considered  worthy  of 
employing  the  oarefnl  stady  of  the  great  masters, 
and  they  did  not  look  upon  it  as  beneath  their 
notice  to  conceive  and  group  in  appropriate 
clusters  the  different  parts  which  were  intended 
to  inclose  the  most  growing  oonceptions  of 
artistic  genius. 

Let  us,  then,  study  these  matters  in  the  spirit 
by  which  those  men  were  animated.  But  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  at  all  essential  that  we  should 
follow  them  iu  any  slavish  manner,  but  rather 
take  the  benefit  of  tbeir  teaching  in  its  highest 
relative  capacity,  confiding  in  the  potency  of  the 
system  indicated,  when  applied  with  the  resource  s 
that  lie  ready  to  one  hands,  to  develop  a method 
in  which  all  that  is  justly  esteemed  as  the  good 
and  beautiful  of  the  past  should  be  rendered 
snbservienb  to  our  aim  ; while  by  consistently 
endeavouring, — though  it  may  be  only  with  a 
degree  of  success, — to  stamp  it  with  the  impress 
of  individuality,  we  shall  only  be  attempting  to 
realise  that  end  which  has  been  the  object  of 
every  age  and  people  conspicuous  for  a sense  of 
progress  or  originality  to  accomplish. 

And  surely  it  would  be  unlike  ourselves,  when 
we  contemplate  our  triumphs  in  the  various 
walks  of  literature  and  science,  were  we,  in  this 
instance,  to  confine  ourselves  by  the  limitations 
of  what  is  termed  established  precedent ; for 
it  is  a well-known  fact  that  any  reproduction  in 
a merely  literal  form  can  never  have  the  effect 
of  tbe  original,  as  it  can  neither  embody  the  life 
nor  spirit  which  existed  in  the  primary  design. 
But  rather  let  ns,  hke  the  originators  of  the 
charmingly  artistic  combinations  of  which  I have 
spoken,  seek  iu  nature  our  models  of  forms  and 
tints,  and  not  degrade  ourselves  to  tbe  condition 
of  mechanical  imitators. 

We  are  oonscious  that,  with  careful  study  and 
observation,  all  the  kindred  ciroumstanoes  of 
suitability,  play,  and  adaptation  are  to  be  found 
in  endless  variety ; and  it  was  from  this  never, 
failing  medium  that  the  old  masters  drew  tbeir 
inspirations,  and  using  them  in  strict  accordance 
to  situation  and  reqnirement,  obtained  results 
BO  indelibly  imprinted  on  their  works  that,  not- 
withstanding tbe  centuries  which  have  passed 
over  them,  we  are  enabled  to  view  them  in  their 


vigour  and  gracefulness,  and  to  admire  tbe  truly 
wonderful  freshness  they  continue  to  retain. 

1 have  DOW  come  to  tbe  third  and  last  division 
of  my  subject,  namely,  the  place  and  purpose  of 
art  iu  modern  decoration.  And  although  I con- 
sider this  the  most  important  point  of  my  paper, 
seeing  that  I have  already,  1 fear,  detained  you 
too  long,  1 shall  refrain  from  entering  so  largely 
into  its  merits  as  I would  like  to  do. 

It  may,  by  way  of  apology,  be  said  that  the 
times  in  which  we  live  are  not  so  favourable  for 
the  expression  of  thought  and  ideal,  and  that  in 
this  respect  we  are  placed  at  a disadvantage, 
comparatively,  with  our  predeoessrs.  But  have 
we  not,  in  compensation  for  this,  the  powerful 
stimulus  of  iuoreased  and  advanoiug  knowledge  ; 
with  facilities  for  exercising  observation  enlarged 
by  experience  of  tbe  past,  with  tbe  assistance  of 
improved  practical  science  at  our  command  to 
render  tbe  exposition  of  decorative  art  simpler 
and  more  efiicient  in  our  hands  P 

Looking  abroad  on  the  natural  landscape,  we 
discover  it  composed  of  broken  forms  and  undu- 
latiug  lines,  tinted  in  all  tbe  variety  of  colour, 
gradating  in  degree  according  to  distance;  and 
at  no  time  shall  we  find  any  very  extensive  area 
under  a uniform  tint.  The  effects  of  light  and 
shade  are  incessantly  at  play.  The  seasons  as 
they  change  bring  their  varied  hues,  the  brightest 
of  colours  peeping  out  here  and  there,  but  always 
in  minute  quantities, — merely  sufiioient  to  en- 
bance  the  value  of  the  aurroanding  harmony.  It 
is  from  this  aspect  that  we  are  enabled,  without 
doubt,  to  form  a fundamental  basis  of  the  true 
arrangement  of  colour. 

Then,  take  the  individual  parts  of  the  land, 
scape,  and  on  examination  each  will  be  found  to 
exhibit  the  greatest  of  contrast  to  the  other, 
indeed  all  the  colours  of  the  chromatic  scale  are 
clearly  perceptible  to  the  artistic  eye;  but  all 
are  controlled  by  that  subtle  quality  of  light 
called  atmosphere,  by  which  the  degrees  of  tints 
are  permitted  to  exercise  a subjective  influence, 
and  they,  again,  are  invisibly  united  by  the 
tertiary  or  middle  tint,  all  combining  to  produce 
the  effect  of  a harmonious  whole,  capable  nob 
only  of  satisfying  the  eye,  but  possessing  that 
enduring  charm  which  renders  the  sense  of 
beauty  in  nature  ever  fresh  and  delightful. 
And  it  is  necessary  for  the  vitality  of  art  that 
this  special  quality  should  be  present  in  all  its 
phases.  Practically,  this  idea  can  readily  be 
carried  out  in  the  structural  employment  of 
colour  in  omamentatiou  where  conv'entional 
forms  fall  to  be  treated  in  harmonious  relation 
to  the  architectural  surroundings.  Naturally 
the  dark  and  richer  tints  ought  to  form  the  base, 
as  iu  landscape  we  have  presented  to  us  in  tbe 
foreground  richness  of  colour  and  minuteness  of 
detail. 

The  intermediate  spaces  intervening  betwixt 
base  and  roof  should  be  glowing  in  tertiary 
tones,  interspersed  with  suitable  forms  in  oolonrs 
taken  out  of  the  prevailing  tints  of  the  base.  And 
this  space  might  at  tbe  same  time  be  varied  as 
suggested  by  the  architectural  detail,  always  as 
it  recedes  upwards  becoming  lighter  and  less 
pronounced,  similar  to  tbe  middle  distance  in 
nature,  where  all  the  tints  are  soft  and  pearly, 
leading  the  eye  as  it  ascends  to  tbe  dimly-defined 
outlines  of  the  hills  where  they  meet  and  seem 
to  mingle  with  the  blue-vaulted  sky. 

I have  endeavoured  to  show  that  nature  is  the 
school  in  which  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the 
true  basis  of  this  study,  and  with  the  hallowing 
influenoe  which  it  exercises  on  all  who  love  its 
Divine  teaching,  it  must  surely  endue  the  artist 
with  a desire  to  blend  in  spiritualised  harmony 
bis  thoughts,  when  engaged  in  efforts  to  embel- 
lish those  magnificent  sanctuaries  raised  by  tbe 
genius  of  man,  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  Creator  of  the  universe. 

While  in  pursuit  of  his  art,  the  church 
decorator  has,  of  course,  to  contend  with  the 
greatest  diversity  of  opinion  and  variety  of 
taste  which  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  different 
parties  interested,  and,  as  may  be  easily  under, 
stood,  any  amount  of  art-culture  is  powerless  to 
move  the  natures  of  many  men  who,  in  other 
respects,  hold  the  reputation  of  great  intelligence 
and  skllfulnesB.  So  that,  with  such  obstacles  to 
be  overcome,  an  essential  element  of  success  on 
the  part  of  the  designer  is  his  capability  of  recon- 
ciling,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  the  differences 
of  individual  teiste,  and  guiding  their  divergent 
opinions  into  a straight  and  even  channel.  That 
this  course  is  not  without  its  dangers  is  very 
evident,  for  there  is  the  taste  which  only  can  be 
satisfied  by  showineas  and  glitter,  and  then 
the  directly  opposite  one,  which  looks  with 
abhorrence  on  everything  except  that  in  which 
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severity  of  treatment  prevails.  Now  it  mii 
be  admitted  that  the  task  of  combining  sucoes 
fully  such  inconsistent  ideas  cannot  be  an  ea 
one,  as  to  the  cultured  mind  the  first,  by  j 
obtrusiveness,  creates  a sense  of  discord  ai 
harshness,  while  the  second,  by  its  extrenb 
tameness,  suggests  a feeling  of  poverty  and  wa?|i 
of  completeness. 

I would,  therefore,  argue  from  these  point  i 
that  if  decorative  art  is  to  be  rendered  trasi 
worthy,  and  allowed  its  proper  place  and  spber  I 
it  ought  to  have  its  full  degree  of  prominem 
assigned  to  it,  always  keeping  in  view  the  oi 
cumstances  by  which  its  employment  should  I 
governed;  and  with  these  oontinnally  befoi 
him  the  decorator  has  little  room  to  fall  ini 
error.  Indeed,  I may  be  allowed  to  affirm  thi 
all  liability  to  blunderwonld  be  entirely  obviatt 
by  a more  wide-spread  knowledge  of  the  necessil 
of  adhering  strictly  to  those  fundamental  prii 
ciples  of  design  which  I have  already  alluded  t 

As  tameness  is  the  moat  prevalent  fault  in 
oolouring  of  church  interiors,  I may  be  allowe 
a few  words  on  this  part  of  the  question.  Ce: 
tainly  there  must  be  some  allowances  made  wheh 
we  look  to  the  causes  from  which  this  defect  hn 
arisen.  In.  most  inatanoes  it  may  be  traced 
tbe  fact  that  tbe  study  and  practice  of  decoratixi 
art  in  this  country  have,  until  within  the  last  fe| 
years,  been  almost  entirely  ignored  by  those  c| 
whose  patronage  it  mainly  relied.  Consequent!, t 
a sense  of  timidity  is  observable  iu  tbe  littl 
that  has  been  attempted,  and  this  has  not  beel 
lessened  by  the  influence  of  tbe  idea  of  uttq 
barrenness  in  this  respect  which  the  church  haj 
hitherto  thought  expedient  to  adopt.  This  senti 
ment  has,  however,  to  a very  great  extent  sut) 
cumbed  to  the  advancement  of  enlightened  ani 
growing  taste,  and  happily  we  shall  soon  be  ablj 
to  look  back  on  it  as  a thing  of  tbe  past.  I 

Architectural  beauty  of  design  is  now  held  il| 
be  an  essential  qualification,  even  to  those  wb( 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  were  in  the  hab 
of  viewing  these  matters  from  the  very  striotef 
standpoint.  And  the  result  of  this  is,  tb{ 
interiors, architecturally  as  well  as  in  a decorativ 
sense,  receive  greater  attention.  But  owing  t 
the  scarcity  of  studies  and  examples  to  serve  8 
guides  to  tbe  general  public,  it  has  neoessaril 
devolved  on  the  architect  and  decorator  to  snppl; 
the  deficiency.  Unfortunately,  the  growth  am 
development  of  this  art  in  public  estimation  ha 
been  somewhat  retarded,  in  consequenoe  of  th 
majority  of  the  attempts  at  its  employmen 
having  hitherto  ended  (with  bub  few  exceptions 
in  miserable  failure.  Much  mischief  has  thereb; 
ensued,  for  in  this,  like  all  other  novelties 
success  was  indispensable  before  public  confi 
deuce  could  be  gained.  Had  this  branch  o 
decorative  art  been  competently  wrought  oat 
and  directed  into  a healthy  channel, — when  th< 
opportunity  arrived, — it  might  have  grown  ii 
public  favour,  and  become  a necessity  in  al 
points,  equal  to  that  which  the  outward  arohi 
tectural  embellishment  demands.  Instead  o: 
this  the  debased  productions  of  the  moden 
ecclesiastical  decorator,  coming  into  competitior 
with,  and  subjected,  to  the  scrutiny  of,  the 
advanced  state  of  art-knowledge  now  prevailing; 
predisposed,  naturally,  a repellant  sentiment! 
which,  in  turn,  gave  rise  to  an  uneasy  sense  ol 
the  necessity  of  caution  on  the  part  of  many 
who  otherwise  might  have  been  inclined  to  aici 
and  welcome  its  introduction,  but  who,  from! 
witnessing  tbe  evident  failures  which  have  beeni 
made,  prefer  the  fresh  and  unadorned  atmo-l 
sphere  of  whitewash  to  enduring  the  misery  ol' 
eubraitting — even  for  a brief  period — to  the 
dismally  depressing  influence  of  feeble,  sickly 
colour,  and  restless  discordant  forma. 

It  is  melancholy  to  contemplate  (when  we  bear 
in  mind  tbe  advance  which  has  been  made  in 
everything  else)  the  meaningless,  vagne,  and 
undefined  efforts  of  these  servile  imitators  who 
both  weary  and  vex  us  with  their  reproductions 
of  bewildering  objects  and  begrimed  tints,  the 
originsilB  of  which,  doubtless,  in  their  pristine 
beauty,  were  glowing  with  richness  of  colour 
when  ^st  they  adorned  the  ceilings  and  walls  of 
Modieeval  churches.  The  decorative  forms  con-! 
veyed  a symbolical  meaning,  which  to  us  has 
almost  become  a dead  letter,  as  far  as  intelli- 
gibility  is  ooncerned. 

Examples  of  this  false  and  incongraons  treat.i 
ment  are  not  difficult  to  find,  for  we  have  in 
many  of  the  chnrches  recently  constructed — 
particularly  in  the  south  and  west — nnmerona: 
instances  in  which  the  decorator  has  reproduced 
in  their  most  repulalve  manner  all  tbe  emdities: 
and  defects  of  the  most  debased  Middle-Age 
period ; and,  what  is  more  to  be  deplored,  these 
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re  frequently  -wrought  in  the  permanent  method 
E costly  mosaic.  Blinded  by  their  own  conceit, 
nd  that  of  those  who  are  weak  enough  to  give 
redence  to  them,  this  is  ostentatiously  an- 
ounced  as  the  representative  art  oE  the  nine- 
jenth  century  ; although  I think  it  would  be 
etter  described  as  the  “Medioeval  Mania,”  as 
, is  founded  on  a frail  and  crazy  base,  created 
nd  fostered  by  that  most  popular  and  powerful 
f tyrants,  Fashion.whose  transitory  allurements, 
i is  to  be  regretted,  exercise  so  great  an  influ- 
nce  on  its  votaries  in  religious,  as  well  as  in 
ecular,  matters. 

But  with  true  art  the  case  is  widely  different, 
t is  acknowledged  as  a genuine  medium  of 
ympathetic  expression,  and  far  from  falling 
lack  to  the  worst  period  for  precedents,  prefers 

0 cull  and  engraft  all  that  is  chaste  and  beautiful, 
pith  discriminating  care  and  judgment,  and 
,rged  forward  by  the  living  spirit  of  progress 
phich  animates  it,  poshes  onwards  and  upwards 
owards  perfection.  To  the  artist  and  student 
t forms  a delightful  and  instructive  study,  and 
t has  always  been  to  the  historian  a source 
rom  whence  could  be  drawn  undoubted  and 
kutbentio  information  respecting  the  state  of 
nvilisation,  and  the  intellectual  and  material 
ife  and  prosperity  of  a nation. 

Surely,  in  the  reproduction  of  these  Byzan- 
;ineeque  subjects, — executed  as  they  are  in  the 
mduring  medium  of  moaaio, — a very  grave  mis- 
take has  been  committed  ; for  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  look  upon  them  in  any  other  light  than  the 
Jvident  purpose  which  they  seem  intended  to  ex- 
press, namely,  a desire  to  transmit  a deliberate 
falsehood  to  future  generations.  Is  it  not  sad  to 
reflect  on  this  ? Just  conceive  us,  in  the  midst 
of  our  religious  and  literary  life  and  progress, 
being  prevailed  upon  to  have  recourse  to  a period 
of  art  which  we  would  with  justifiable  scorn  and 
indignation  repudiate  were  we  asked  to  accept 
it  as  our  guide  in  science,  literature,  or 
mechanics. 

That  the  work  of  the  Mediaeval  painter  ex- 
presses a sincerity  and  singleness  of  thought 
caimot  be  gainsaid,  and^I  have  already  borne 
testimony  to  the  fact  in  a previous  part  of  this 
paper.  And  we,  if  impelled  by  a like  sentiment, 
may  find  in  it  a field  from  which  to  glean  rich 
treasures  of  the  ideal  and  beautiful,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  will  continue  an  excellent  medium  of 
assistance  in  the  cultivation  of  modern  taste. 
But  in  this  manner  only  can  it  be  of  service  in 
educating  the  public  mind. 

There  are  opportunities  continually  occurring, 
in  which  the  variety  and  beauty  of  architectural 
design  affords  ample  scope  for  the  artistio  dis- 
play of  originality  in  colour  and  effect,  and  these 
ought  to  be  carefully  studied  by  the  decorator. 
In  many  churches  (especially  in  those  where  a 
certain  richness  of  symbolism  and  ritual  are  ob- 
served) there  are  portions,  such  as  the  apse  or 
chancel,  which,  being,  as  it  were,  separated  from 
the  main  or  better  lighted  part  of  the  building, 
always  appear  to  the  eye  as  if  under  a veiled 
aspect,  and  from  the  circumstsmce  of  the  altar, 
composed  of  the  richest  materials,  sparkling 
with  gold,  being  placed  there,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  exists  a necessity  for  a highly  artistic 
mode  of  treatment,  in  which  a considerable 
amount  of  colour  might  be  introduced  with  great 
effect,  forming  a brilliant  background,  uniting 
the  various  accessories,  and  combining  the 
Wihole,  realising  a unity  of  purpose  which,  while 
it  was  pleasing  to  all,  contributed  to  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  sanctuary  dedicated  to  the 
highest  purposes  of  religion. 

Our  national  churches,  whether  Presbyterian 
or  Episcopal,  could,  without  difficulty,  be  brought 

1 into  the  same  category  of  ecclesiastical  decora- 
1 tion, — the  application  of  rich  colouring  being 
4 modified  aeoording  to  the  suitability  of  the  archi- 
‘I  tectural  arrangements. 

't  We  know  from  experience,  that  certain  causes 
] which  I have  already  hinted  at  have  tended  to 
t introduce  and  maintain  sparsenesa  and  tameness 
: of  colouring  in  the  ornamentation  of  onr  Pres- 
i|  byterian  places  of  worship.  And  it  is  in  this 
|i  view  of  the  circumstances  that  the  architect 
might  be  inatrumental  in  giving  confidence  to 
those  desirous  of  adopting  something  in  the  way 
f of  internal  adornment,  but  who  with  the  fear  of 
i)  oaoBorious  grumblers  before  them,  hesitate  to 
|l  take  any  steps  on  their  individual  responsi. 
E!  bility.  As  a simple  way  of  solviog  this  diffi- 
oulty,  and  at  the  same  time  preventing  failure 
^ or  incongruity  on  the  part  of  the  decorator, 
j I would  suggest  that  the  architect  should 
'(  devise  suitable  sketches,  in  conformity  with  the 
rl  architectural,  or  any  special  features  of  the 
i|  building, — to  be  submitted,  and  from  these  it 


would  be  an  easy  matter  to  make  a satisfactory 
selection : providing  of  course,  that  competent 
persons  are  enconraged  to  offer  their  designs. 
And  such  a system  conscientiously  carried  out 
would,  I am  confident,  ensure  commendation 
from  all  parties,  and  be  the  means  of  conferring 
credit  on  those  who  had  the  performance  of  the 
various  dories. 

Prom  my  own  observation,  I am  fully  con- 
vinced that  public  opinion  in  matters  of  taste  is 
gradually  beginning  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  this  subject;  and  the  interest  shown  by  this 
Association,  in  this  and  kindred  matters,  is 
calculated  to  arouse,  and  direct  public  attention 
to  the  full  significance  of  its  purpose,  and  by  so 
doing,  aid  in  no  small  measure  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end  in  view. 


THE  KOMAN  BATHS.* 

Whilst  speaking  on  this  question  of  the 
principle  of  the  formation  of  the  Roman  or 
Classic  vault,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
Mediaeval  builders,  may  I be  allowed  to  refer  for 
a moment  to  my  reason  for  claiming  the  pen- 
dentive  and  dome  of  Sta.  Sophia  as  Classic  in 
principle  ? lotersect  a half-sphere  by  two  semi- 
cylinders  running  at  right  angles  to  one  another ; 
the  intersection  will  give  four  semicircles  touch, 
ing  one  another  at  their  lower  ends.  With  a 
horizontal  plane  touching  the  top  of , semicircles 
out  off  the  upper  part  of  the  dome ; there  will 
remain  four  spherical  triangles,  which  are  called 
pendentives,  each  constituting  an  original  part 
the  dome.  They  are  contained  between  the 
plane  above  spoken  of  and  the  semicircular 
arches  obtained  by  the  intersection  with  the  two 
cylinders.  These  semicircular  arches  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  groins  of  two  intersecting 
geometrical  forms,  viz.,  the  sphere  and  cylinder, 
just  as  the  intersection  of  two  semi.cylinders 
forms  a groin;  that  is  to  say,  the  form  of  the 
groin  is  dictated  and  fixed  by  the  natural  inter- 
section of  the  two  geometrical  forms.  And  now, 
as  a contrast,  let  ns  take  the  pendentives  and 
dome  of  St.  Front  at  Periguenx,  which  is  the 
starting-point  of  Mediceval  domes.  Here, 
instead  of  circular  there  are  pointed  arches, 
which  are  not  interseotions  of  any  known  geo- 
metrical form  ; further  than  that,  the  pendentives 
are  built  on  these  arches,  and  are  not  portions  of 
a sphere ; in  other  words,  they  are  webs,  and  are 
built  on  the  pointed  arches,  which  in  this  case 
are  riba,  both  of  which  are  Gothic  inventions. 
Then  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  upper 
portion  of  the  dome  of  Sta.  Sophia  being  raised 
constitutes  its  Medimva!  character,  but  its  form 
is  not  changed;  it  is  still  a dome,  although  it  is 
stilted.  If  I wanted  an  additional  proof,  I have 
only  to  refer  to  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medioa 
at  Rome,  built  in  the  third  century  of  our  era. 
It  is  a decagonal  building,  and  its  dome  has  been 
intersected  by  ten  planes ; but  the  original 
domical  form  is  still  found  in  each  of  the 
pendentives  which  carry  the  superstructure; 
and,  singular  to  say,  even  at  this  period, —imd, 
probably,  no  one  will  venture  to  claim  this  build- 
ing as  Medieval, — the  upper  portions  of  the  dome 
has  been  stilted  as  in  Sta.  Sophia.  With  the 
revival  of  Classic  architecture  the  Renaissance 
architects  of  Italy,  and  subsequently  those  of 
France  and  England,  returned  to  the  dome 
as  their  natural  birthright,  and  in  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter’s  at  Ronm,  the  Pantheon  at  Paris,  and 
St.  Paul’s  in  London,  not  to  mention  numerous 
other  examples,  we  find  the  principle  of  the  dome 
and  pendentives  as  worked  out  at  Constantinople. 
The  Renaissance  and  rococo  ornament  with 
which  they  are  decorated  is  out  of  keeping  with 
the  finer  mosaic  decoration  of  Sta.  Sophia, 
but  in  the  principle  of  the  formation  of  their 
pendentives  these  domes  are  bnilt  on  the 
elementary  form  of  the  Byzantine  example. 
And  now,  with  apologies  for  my  digression,  let 
me  return  to  my  subject. 

There  are  three  varieties  in  thef  orm  of  the  barrel 
vault,  such  as  when  constructed  over  a circular 
corridor,  or  rising  round  a staircase,  or,  as  is 
found  in  many  of  the  small  rooms,  segmental 
only.  The  Romans,  however,  did  nob  always 
discard  the  apparent  rib.  In  the  Piscina  Mira- 
bilis,  near  Naples,  a water  reservoir,  the  roof  is 
carried  by  a series  of  square  piers  supporting 
ribs,  on  which  are  formed  intersecting  groined 
vaults ; and'in  the  Baths  of  Diana,  at  Nismes,  the 
circular  barrel  vault  of  the  only  remaining  hall 
is  carried,  or  rather  strengthened,  I would  say, 
by  a series  of  ribs,  the  construction  of  which 


* By  Mr.  E.  Phen^  Spiers.  See  p.  316,  ante. 


and  their  breaking  joint  with  the  vault, 
curious.  It  would  seem  that  here  a very  heavy 
weight  (the  reservoir  being  over  it)  had  to  be 
carried,  which  suggested  the  employment  of 
these  riba  as  an  additional  precaution. 

I now  come  to  the  second  great  feature  of 
Roman  architecture,  the  dome;  and  as  the  dome 
of  the  calidarium  of  Caracalla’s  Baths  has 
almost  disappeared,  I propose  to  accept  the 
Pantheon  as  its  model,  and  to  describe  that.  The 
latter  is,  of  course,  very  much  larger,  hut  the 
principles  involved  in  its  construction  were,  as 
far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  remains  of  the 
former,  the  same.  The  dome  of  the  Pantheon 
is  141  ft.  in  diameter,  being  the  largest  circular 
vaulted  building  in  the  world.  As  M.  Viollet- 
le-Duc  points  out,  to  have  constructed  the  vault 
in  solid  masonry,  with  continuons  centering, 
would  have  been  an  impossibility ; the  explana- 
tion which  be  gives  in  his  “ Dictionnaire 
Raisonne”  has  so  much  correctness  of  reasoning 
that  I have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  it.  The 
principle  is  somewhat  the  same  as  that  which 
obtains  in  the  barrel  vault,  with  one  exception, 
however,  that  the  ribs  are  apparent, — whether 
they  were  intended  to  remain  so  is  not  known, 
for  history  records  that  the  whole  of  the  dome 
was  covered  internally  with  bronze  plates; 
these  were  removed  by  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
to  use  up  in  the  baldacchino  of  St.  Peter’s, 
and  for  the  founding  of  cannon  for  the 
St.  Angelo  fortress.  Although  the  ribs  are  ap- 
parent,  the  consecutiveneas  of  the  form  of  the 
dome  is  preserved  by  the  riba  and  the  inter- 
mediate ties  whioh  divide  the  whole  into  square 
or  slightly  oblong  coffers  j these  in  principle 
resemble  those  of  the  ceilings  of  the  peristyles 
of  Greek  temples.  There  are  twenty-eight 
ribs  of  brick,  which  abut  at  ttie  top  against 
a circolar  ring  of  24  ffc.  in  diameter.  The  ties 
between  these  ribs  are  flat  arches  dividing  the 
whole,  as  I have  said,  into  coffers ; the  vertical 
distance  of  these  orosa-ribs  varies  according  to 
the  distance  between  the  vertical  ribs  at  the 
respective  heights.  Now,  instead  of  filling  in 
these  coffers  flush  with  the  under-sorfaoe  with 
concrete,  in  order  to  lighten  the  vault  sciintiji- 
call)}  (whatever  the  aesthetic  idea  may  have 
been),  four  wooden  dummies,  decreasing  in  size 
and  depth,  were  placed  one  above  the  other,  and 
the  concrete  was  filled  in  on  these,  which,  when 
removed  from  beneath,  left  four  receding  cof- 
fers. The  shape  and  position  of  these  coffers 
leaves  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  the  imternal 
construction  was  from  the  first  intended  to  have 
been  exposed ; for,  in  order  that  the  edges  of  the 
receding  coffers  should  be  seen,  and  to  oorrecc 
the  optical  delusion  when  looking  at  them  from 
below,  not  only  are  the  lower  borders  round  each 
coffer  deeper  than  the  upper  ones,  bnt  the  soffits 
of  the  upper  edges  are  cut  into  and  form  acuta 
angles  with  the  edges  or  borders,  whilst  the  cilia 
rise  and  form  obtuse  angles  with  the  borders. 
This  irronble  would  not  have  been  taken  if  they 
were  intended  to  be  hidden.  This  is,  however, 
not  all  the  construction  of  the  vault ; the  thick, 
ness  of  these  rfbs  already  described  (about 
2 fc.)  would  have  formed  too  thin  a shell  to 
resist  the  force  of  the  wind  and  weather 
whioh  might  have  been  exerted  on  it.  It  was 
necessary,  consequently,  to  form  an  outer  shell, 
and  a new  system  of  construction  was  devised, 
which  should  not  only  protect  the  lower  shell, 
but  be  self-supporting.  The  ribs  and  filling-in 
already  constructed  formed  a permanent 
centering,  so  that  provided  the  new  shell  were 
built  up  in  equal  heights  round  and  in  consis- 
tence with  the  principle  of  formation  of  a dome, 
each  covering  would  support  itself.  The  outer 
shell  commenced  about  one-third  above  the 
springing  of  the  inner  shell,  with  sixteen  large 
and  sixteen  small  arches  in  brick,  the  points 
d'appui  of  which  came  in  between  those  of  the 
inner  ribs;  above  these,  and  resting  on  the 
centres  of  the  large  arches,  were  sixteen  other 
arches  ; and  above  them  another  row,  and  then, 
in  the  interval  between  the  crown  of  these  and 
the  central  ring  were  smaller  ribs.  The  inter- 
spaces  of  these  were  filled  in  with  concrete, 
cemented  over ; and  at  some  later  period,  which 
I am  not  able  to  tell  you,  the  whole  was  covered 
with  lead,  The  discovery  of  this  outer  shell  was 
made  known  to  Piranesi,  when  called  upon  to 
restore  the  lead  roof ; but  cnriouslyj  enough,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  understood  the  construc- 
tion of  the  inner  shell,  which  he  regarded  only 
as  a decoration,  and  it  remained  for  the  wonderful 
reasoning  faculties  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  to  point 
out  the  true  meaning  and  construction  of  the 
latter.  I consider  that  the  present  knowledge 
we  have  of  the  construction  of  this  great  dome 


jast  described  should  raise  the  Romans  in  yonr 
estimation  as  the  greatest  scientific  architects 
the  world  has  seen. 

The  vaults  of  the  smaller  halls  and  the 
semioil  cular  domes  being  comparatively  small 
in  span,  do  nob  require  any  special  description; 
frhe  brick  ribs  are  hero  employed  also,  in  some 
ca^es  forming  intermediatee,  and  stopping  short 
one.third  up  the  vault,  as  if  their  sole  object  were 
to  keep  the  vault  rigid,  the  spaces  between  being 
nlled  in  -with  concrete,  as  before  described. 

It  now  remains  to  say  a few  words  about  the 
buttresses  and  abutments  to  resist  the  thrust, 
•which  in  the  case  of  the  te;pidarium  and  caZi. 
aanum  must  have  been  very  great.  The  abut- 
ments of  the  former  measure  22  ft.  6 in.  by  14  ft. 
and  96  fc.  high  ; they  are  carried  up  straight 
above  the  roof  or  terminated  with  a cornice,  on 
which  may  have  been  placed  a group  of  figures. 
As  a rule  the  Romans  looked  upon  the  buttress 
as  a feature  to  be  hidden  or  disguised.  The 
former  is  done  in  the  calidarium  and  the  Pan. 
theoD,  where  the  walls  are  of  immense  thickness. 
In  both  of  the8e_  examples,  as  generally  in  all 
Roman  works,  niches,  staircases,  and  passages 
are  taken  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  material  employed,  and  to 
obtain  additional  space.  Generally  these  niches 
and  recesses  were  formed  between  the  lines  of 
thrust  of  the  hidden  ribs,  though  in  the  Pan. 
theoD,  the  distance  of  the  ribs  apart  being  small 
compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  building 
they  seem  to  have  looked  upon  the  vault  as  an 
houiogeneouB  mass  with  a continuous  thrust 
round  the  walls. 


VVhenever  the  Romans  required  a buttress 

tnev  niwananltr  ;j.  ».  i • 


ley  invariably  disguised  it  by  makino  ,,  ,, 
column,  and  bad  they  contented  themselves  with 
pntting  a corbel  or  bracket  on  the  top,  the  ex- 
pedient  might  have  been  satisfactory  (except 
that  strictly  speaking,  a column  is  a construe- 
tive  feature,  intended  to  carry  perpeudicnlar 
weight  and  not  slauting  thrust).  The  column, 
however,  m the  Roman  architect’s  mind  was 
scarcely  complete  without  its  entablature,  and 
therefore  they  added  this,  destroying  in  one 
sense  the  real  object  they  had  in  view.  There 
would  be,  however,  three  argomeats  in  its  favour: 
b irst,  It  might  serve  as  pinnacles  do  to  a Gothic 
buttress,  add  to  the  vertical  weight,  always  of 

importancein  tberesistanceof  a thrust.  Secondly, 

If  look  npon  the  semi  or  three-qnarter  de- 
taohed  column  as  simply  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  at  certain  intervals,  theexpedient  employed 
would  be  correct,  and  in  this  they  would  be 
copying  the  Greeks,  who  used  detached  columns 
with  vases  or  statues  on  the  top  to  strengthen  and 
decorate  long  and  lofty  walls  ; and,  thirdly,  when 
the  orders  were  not  superimposed,  the  cornice 
would  become  the  uatnral  termination  of  the 
building.  The  Romans,  however,  did  not  always 
thus  strictly  reason,  or  they  would  not,  as  in  the 
Coliseum,  have  placed  superimposed  orders, 
each  with  the  entablature  complete.  In  the 
fr\(]idarium  of  the  baths,  you  will  notice,  also, 
that  the  columns  employed  for  the  decoration, 
and  perhaps  strengthening,  of  the  enclosing 
walls,  have  a slice  of  entablature  of  their  own 
which  is  not  oarried  across  from  column  to 
column  ; and  in  the  tepidarium  the  same  feature 
is  placed  above  the  colnmn,  though  here  it 
serves  a more  definite  purpose,  b'ecause  the 
base  of  the  springer  of  the  vault  is  larger  than 
the  frieze  ofthe  column.  In  Byzautinearchitec- 
tore  they  reduced  the  whole  of  the  entablature 
thus  shown  to  a spreading  abacus,  which  gave 
them  the  broader  base  for  their  arches  and  vault 
epringinga,  without  employing  features  designed 
lor  a different  purpose.  There  are  many  instances 
m Roman  work,  and  we  find  it  in  two  or  three 
caees  in  these  baths,  of  the  advantages  of  bring- 
ing  forward  the  springing  of  the  vanlt  well 
within  the  walls,  — a scientific  principle 
thoroughly  worked  out  in  Medimval  buildings, 
in  the  baths  of  Diana,  at  Nismes,  already 
referred  to,  the  vault  is  carried  on  a cornice  and 
row  of  detached  columns  within  the  balls. 

In  conclusion,  loannot  bat  feel  that  there  are 
many  points  on  which  I have  not  been  able  to 
touch.  The  subject  of  Roman  architecture 
alone  18  too  vast  to  allow  of  my  taking  up  more 
at  a time  than  a small  section,  and  I am  glad  to 
see  that  my  friend  Mr.  Hiltou  Nash  has  acceded 
A?  request  to  deliver  a paper  before  you  on 
the  Coliseum  at  Rome.  Owing  to  their  magui- 
uoent  construction,  the  remains  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture  have  stood  so  well  the  test  of  centuries 
of  destruction  by  the  hand  of  man  and  by 
weather  that  their  number  is  legion,  and  it  is  far 
easier  to  restore  in  our  imagination  the  precise 
terms  and  destination  of  every  kind  of  Roman 


building  after  a lapse  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
centuries,  than  to  reproduce  the  plans  of  our 
abbeys  and  monastic  buildings,  which  six  or  eight 
centuries  in  many  cases  have  quite  swept  away. 
What  I more  particularly  have  wished  to  impress 
on  the  mind  of  the  student  is  this : that  tbe 
study  of  architectural  design  is  long  and  serions; 
that  it  is  based  upon  definite  principles  which  can 
only  be  acquired  by  a diligent  examination  of  the 
works  of  bygone  ages ; that  although  it  is  always 
an  advantage  in  such  examination  to  compare 
them  with  the  best  modern  works,  no  greater 
mistake  can  be  made  than  to  copy  or  attempt  to 
copy  the  latter  alone.  Quaint  mouldings,  the 
egg-and-tongue  ornament,  dados  round  rooms, 
twisted  and  contorted  gable-ends,  do  not  oon- 
slitute  a style.  Tbe  men  who  in  the  present 
day  are  the  leaders  of  the  so-called  “ Queen 
Anne”  style  were  first  brought  up  in  the 
rigidity  of  the  Classio  orders ; subsequently 
their  student  days  were  jiassed  in  the  examina- 
tion and  admeasurement  of  the  Mediceval  build- 
ings of  Europe ; and  if,  in  discontent  at  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Classic  roprodnotion  of  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  or  the  Gothic  revival  ' 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  they  have  turned  to  the 
debased  forms  of  the  Jacobean  or  Queen  Anne 
periods,  they  have  at  least  the  knowledge  of 
design  which  a sound  architectural  education 
has  given  them.  If  you  wish  to  carry  out  the 
development  they  have  commenced,  or  to  surpass 
them  ill  power  of  design,  you  must  pass  through 
the  same  course  as  they  have.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  where  the  tide  of  fashion  may  lead  us;  bnt 
I cannot  but  think  that  the  superior  art  educa- 
which  is  now  being  received  by  all  classes 
throughout  the  country  will  ultimately  tend  to 
the  demand  for  a purer  style  of  design,  and  if  so, 
it  is  most  important  that  you  should  in  your 
studies  prepare  yourselves  to  meet  the  require- 
ments in  art  which  a more  cultivated  public  will 
expect  from  those  specially  trained. 


together  with  prisoners’  cells.  Arcliitecturall 
we  understand  that  the  Bow.street  elevation  < 
the  structure  is  to  be  of  a rather  ornament; 
character,  so  as  to  harmonise  to  some  extet 
with  the  opera  house  opposite. 


LIVERPOOL  EXGINEERINa  SOCIETY. 

At  a meeting  of  this  Society,  on  the  28b 
alt.,  Mr.  Hugh  Blackburn,  Stud.  Inst.C.E.,  reai 
a paper  on  " The  Drainage  of  Towns.”  Th 
antbor  did  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  difficul 
problem  of  the  disposal  of  sewage  from  inlam 
towns,  but  confined  himself  to  the  question  c 
the  form  and  mode  of  constructing  undergronm 
conduits  or  sewers.  After  pointing  out  the  con 
siderations  affecting  the  capacity  that  a sewe 
should  have,  he  next  dealt  with  the  form  am 
rate  of  inclination  that  should  be  given  so  as  b 
insure  the  sewers  being  as  nearly  as  possibU 
self-cleansing.  It  was  then  shown  how  brand 
sewers  and  house-drains  should  be  connectet 
one  with  the  other,  and  with  the  main  sewer 
The  proper  ventilation  of  sewers,  so  as  to  proven' 
foul  gases  entering  houses,  was  gone  into  in  i 
clear  and  practical  way,  drains  passing  unde; 
houses  being  strongly  condemned. 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  NEW  BOW. 
STREET  POLICE-COURTS  AND  STATION. 

The  new  buildings  which  the  Government  are 
about  to  erect  in  Bow-street,  immediately  opposite 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  for  the  future  Bow- 
street  Police  Station,  and  courts  in  connexion 
therewith,  will  shortly  be  commenced,  the  whole 
of  tbe  occupiers  of  the  property  which  has  been 
purchased  for  the  purpose  having  now  given  up 
possession.  The  last  of  the  properties  surrendered 
was  tbe  Opera  Hotel  and  Tavern,  the  effects  of 
which  were  sold  last  week,  and  the  work  of 
demolition  and  clearing  the  site  will  be  entered 
upon  in  a few  days.  Tbe  new  buildings  and 
premises  in  connexion  with  them  will  cover  an 
area  of  nearly  an  acre  in  extent,  and  in  addition 
to  tbe  Opera  Hotel  and  several  other  business 
premises  having  their  frontage  to  Bow.street, 
which  have  been  purchased,  upwards  of  twenty 
houses  and  shops  in  Broad-court,  Duke’s-court, 
and  Cross-court,  have  been  a.cqiiired,  tbe  outlay, 
it  is  stated,  for  the  property  and  compensation 
being  more  than  lOO.OOOi.  Included  in  the 
property  purchased  are  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Howard,  .builders  and  contractors;  the  works 
and  warehouses  of  Messrs.  May,  the  well-known 
costumiers;  together  with  the  business  esta- 
blishments of  several  other  leading  manufacturers 
and  dealers.  All  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of 
Broad-court,  from  Bow-street  to  Cross-street, 
have  been  taken,  as  well  as  several  on  the  south 
side  of  Duke’s-court,  and  all  the  houses  on  the 
west  side  of  Cross-court.  The  Bow- street 
frontage  of  the  new  buildings  will  be  upwards 
of  180  ft.  in  length,  being  about  equal  in  length 
to  those  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  and  the  Floral 
Hall,  immediately  opposite.  The  south  side  of 
Broad-court  will  form  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  block,  which  will  extend  eastward  from  Bow- 
street  to  a depth  of  about  150  fc.,  the  west  side 
of  Cross-court  forming  the  rear  ^nndary  of  the 
buildings. 

Under  one  roof  the  new  buildings  will  contain 
tbe  courts  for  carrying  on  the  magisterial  buei- 
ness.  These,  we  believe,  will  bo  abont  three  in 
number,  and  so  designed,  both  as  to  their  capacity 
and  general  arrangements,  as  to  meet  the  con- 
venience  of  magistrates,  professional  gentlemen, 
and  the  public.  In  immediate  connexion  with 
them  will  be  the  magistrates’  private  rooms, 
magistrates  clerks’  rooms,  witnesses’  rooms,  and 
other  apartments.  The  police-station  proper 
will  likewise  occupy  a considerable  portion  of 
the  area,  containing  the  various  offices,  apart- 
ments for  the  snperintendents,  other  superior 
officers,  and  private  members  of  .the  ^force, 


THE  QUAKERS’  “BUNHILL  FIELDS”  I 
BURIAL  GROUND.  j 

Mr.  William  T.vllack,  the  secretary  of  thij 
Howard  Association,  writes  to  one  ofthe  joiirnalt 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  he  is  a mem. 
ber,  an  interesting  description  of  the  disiuterj 
ments,  just  completed,  in  an  ancient  City  burial, 
ground  of  that  religious  denomination.  Id 
course  of  it  he  says, —The  burial-ground  consists 
of  three  main  divisions.  One  of  these  is  sold  tc 
the  London  School  Board,  with  an  understand, 
ing  that  the  remains  underneath  are  not  to  bd 
disturbed.  The  second,  whiiih  contains  the 
dost  of  George  Fox,  Stephen  Crisp,  Alexander 
Parker,  and  other  worthies,  and  also  some  of 
the  moat  recent  interments,  will  not  be  at  all 
disturbed.  It  is  only  the  third  large  portion 
(likely  to  bo  sold  to  an  Industrial  Dwellings’ 
Company)  which  has  been  cleared  of  its  remains, 
including  those  of  Edward  Burrongb,  Richard 
Hubbertbome,  and  some  thousands  of  other 
Friends,  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  of  long 
past  generations ; also  the  remains  of  many 
persons,  not  Friends,  buried  there  at  the  time 
of  the  plague.  All  that  remains  ofthe  bodies  of 
these  honoured  members  of  the  Society  has  been 
carefully  collected  into  large  wooden  boxes,  and 
decently  re-interred  in  the  other  portion  of  the 
grounds  near  George  Fox’s  grave.  (The  pre« 
cise  position  of  the  latter,  loug  uncertain, 
has  recently  been  ascertained  from  an  old 
memorandum  or  measurement,  and  is  accu- 
rately indicated  for  future  visitors  to  the  spot).  i 
The  whole  subject  of  the  removals  (rendered  I 
necessary  by  varions  oircumstanoes)  has  been  1 
most  carefully  deliberated  upon  by  the  Dooiety,  i 
and  carried  out  with  the  utmost  respect  to  the  i 
memory  of  the  dead,  and  at  an  expense  of  nearly  j 
600Z.  In  all  BunhilUfields  15,000  Friends  (oi*' 
upwards)  are  known  to  be  interred  ; so  that  tne  ‘ 
remains  now  removed  represent  more  than  i 
doable  the  ordinary  attendance  of  the  great 
annual  meeting  of  Friends  in  London.  In  very  ' 
few  inetauces  amongst  these  thonsands  has  any- 
thing  like  a perfect  skeleton  been  found,  Li 
almost  every  instance  the  only  remains  consist,  . 
at  most,  of  a few  loose  larger  bones,  as  of  the  ; 
thigh  and  pelvis.  Even  the  skulls  are  to  a large  ^ 
extent  decayed  or  gone  to  fragments.  The 
coffins  have,  in  general,  quite  disappeared,  or  i 
are  represented  only  by  a brown  admixture  with 
the  soil. 

The  Friends’  ” BunhRl.fields  ” is  situated  in 
Coleman-street,  Bunhill-row,  a hundred  yards 
west  of  the  larger  public  BunhilUfields  where 
John  Bunyan  and  Dr.  Watts  are  interred. 


ARCHITECTS’  AND  CONTRACTORS’ 
LIABILITIES. 

CB, — I wish  to  know  whst  are  the  limits  of  the  liability  ■ 
or  responsibility  of  an  architect  and  of  a contractor  for  a 
work  carried  out  by  the  latter,  bat  after  the  designs  and  ' 
under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  former,  and  : 
what  objections,  if  any,  might  be  made  to  a law  running  as  ; 
follows 

If  a building  or  any  other  considerable  piece  of 
masonry,  undertaken  by  task-work  shall,  in  tbe  course  i 
of  jy?«en  ^eari  from  the  day  on  which  the  constrnctioa  c>f  • 
the  same  was  completed,  perish  wholly  or  in  part,  or  shall 
evidently  be  in  danger  of  falling  to  ruin,  owing  to  defecta  • 
the  constrnction,  or  even  owing  to  defects  in  tbe  ground, 
the  responsibility  shall  lie  with  the  architect  and  the  coa. 
tractor.”  Z. 
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SURYEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Sethnal.green—The  death  is  announced  of 
r.  William  Mundy,  surveyor  of  the  parish  of 
athnal-green.  Although  only  forty-four  years 
d,  Mr.  Mundy  had  gone  through  a large 
nount  of  hard  work.  He  became  surveyor  to 
le  Vestry  in  1866,  and  previously  held  office 
ader  the  Whitechapel  Board  of  Works. 
Londonderry. — According  to  the  Dublin  Free- 
on’s  Journal,  the  Londonderry  county  sur. 
syor  (Mr.  Adair)  is  placed  in  a very  awkward 
Dsitiou.  We  read  that  “ the  proceedings  at  the 
tte  Londonderry  Assizes  opened  by  the  reading 
f the  county  surveyor’s  report,  in  which  that 
fficer  detailed  a most  unfortunate  state  of  affairs 
sisting  in  the  county  for  a long  time  past, 
besides  having  to  work  several  existing  contracts 
imsclf,  no  contractor  could  be  got  for  eighty- 
tree  contracts.  In  fact,  the  state  of  the  county 
} very  bad  indeed.  Large  prices  have  been 
pproved  at  Sessions,  and  advertised,  but  con- 
tactors will  not  take  the  works  j and  the  un- 
ODStitutional  and  wasteful  system  has  to  be 
esorted  to  of  presenting  these  works  to  the 
ery  officer  whose  office  was  instituted  to  be  a 
?atoh  upon  others,  thus  leaving  no  one  to  report 
ipon  him.  When  his  report  was  read,  a very 
espectable  cesspayer  addressed  the  Grand  J ury, 
nd  on  behalf  of  the  cesspayers  asked  the  Grand 
ory  to  take  the  exceptional  state  of  the  county 
nto  consideration  j but,  will  it  be  believed  ? the 
Irand  Jury  ignored  the  application,  and  the 
rhole  matter  was  hushed  up,  and  nothing  was 
lone.  Not  a hand  was  stirred,  nor  a voice  raised 
o atop  the  abuses  complained  of.  The  county  sur- 
reyor  also  in  this  report,  which  displayed  a most 
nelancfcoly  condition  of  affairs  in  his  depart- 
nent,  deplores  his  inability  to  get  the  existing 
racancies  among  his  assistants  filled.” 


AMALGAMATED 

SOCIETY  OP  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

The  seventeenth  annual  report  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  has 
just  been  issued.  Prom  the  introductory  state- 
ment  of  the  general  secretary,  Mr.  J.  D.  Prior, 
it  appears  that,  during  a season  of  general  com- 
meroial  depression,  the  building  trades  have 
oeen  actively  employed ; and  although  the  so- 
jiety  has  paid  daring  the  year  18,219Z.  163.  lO^d. 
in  benefits  to  its  members,  it  has  added  to  the 
accumulated  capital  the  sum  of  14,809Z.  13s.  2d. 
Thirty-one  new  branches  have  been  opened 
luring  the  year  1876,— twenty-five  in  England, 
bhrec  in  Wales,  one  in  Scotland,  and  two  in  Ire- 
land. The  number  of  members  shows  an  increase 
of  1,121,  making  a total  at  the  end  of  the  year 
of  16,038.  The  income  has  amonnted  to  39,848i. 
Is.  8d.,  and  the  expenditure  to  25,0381.  83.  6d., 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  a cash 
balance  of  70,109Z.  133.  lOd.  An  estimate  of  the 
value  of  tho  buildings  and  other  property  belong- 
ing to  the  society  shows  that  the  total  amount 
of  the  assets  is  71,762Z.  153.  lid.,  or  41. 133. 25d. 
per  member. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Kirkwall. — The  joiners  of  Kirkwall  have  sent 
in  an  application  for  a rise  of  Id.  per  hour  in 
wages. 

Perth. — The  plasterers  of  Perth  have  resolved 
to  memorialise  their  employers  for  an  advance 
of  Id.  per  hour,  to  take  effect  on  April  23rd. 
The  presunt  wage  is  8d.  per  honr.  The  joiners 
have  also  appointed  a deputation  to  wait  upon 
their  employers,  to  request  that  the  wages  be 
advanced  ^d.  per  hour,  the  present  rate  being 
73d.  per  hour. 

Olasgow.—Oa  the  19th  ult.,  the  polishers  in 
the  marble  works  in  Glasgow  came  out  on  strike 
on  a question  of  hours.  The  polishers,  who 
work  fifty-seven  hours  per  week,  asked  to  be  put 
on  the  same  position  as  the  cutters,  whose  hours 
are  fifty-one  per  week.  The  masters  refused  to 
accede  to  the  demand. 

Aherdeeyi. — The  operative  masons  held  a meet- 
ing on  the  22od  ult.,  at  which  various  grievances 
were  considered,  but  the  only  definite  resolution 
come  to  was  that  the  operatives  take  immediate 
steps  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  system  of 
sub-contraotiog  abolished.  There  is  some  talk 
of  a proposed  advance  of  wages  in  this  trade. 
The  plumbers  in  the  city  are  also  agitating  for  a 
rise. 

Edinburgh.— A.  meeting  of  the  operative 
painters  was  held  on  the  22nd  ult.,  in  connexion 
with  the  agitation  now  going  on  in  the  trade  for 


a rise  of  Id.  per  honr  on  the  present  rate  of 
wages.  At  the  outset  it  was  moved  that,  before 
proceeding  to  extremities,  an  offer  shonld  be 
made  to  the  masters  to  snbmit  the  matter  to 
arbitration,  and  this  meeting  with  a pretty 
general  support,  a deputation  of  three  was 
despatched  to  wait  on  the  secretary  of  the 
Masters’  Asooiation,  and  lay  this  proposal  before 
him.  The  deputation  having  returned,  reported 
that  tho  secretary  of  the  Masters’  Association 
could  give  no  definite  answer  to  the  proposal  of 
the  men,  but  that  he  would  convene  the  masters 
at  once,  and  give  their  reply  on  an  early  date. 

It  was  carried  on  a division,  by  a large  majority, 
that  the  men  take  no  further  action  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  arbitration,  and  that  in  the  event 
of  no  answer  or  an  unfavourable  answer  being 
received,  that,  as  originally  agreed  on,  the 
notices  be  given  in  on  the  Slst  ult.  A subsequent 
meeting  of  the  men  to  the  number  of  over  500, 
was  held  on  the  29th  ult,,  in  St.  Mary-street 
Hall,  to  hear  the  answer  of  the  employers  to  the 
demand  for  an  addition  of  Id.  per  hour  to  the 
present  rate  of  wages,  and  the  offer  of  arbitra- 
tion on  the  subject.  The  employers  having 
refused  arbitration  or  conference,  it  was  resolved 
to  remit  to  the  Investigation  Committee, — con- 
sisting of  one  from  Manchester,  one  from  Glasgow, 
one  from  Leith,  one  from  Edinburgh, — to  consider 
the  whole  matter. 

Bangor. — The  men  employed  at  the  building 
yards  at  Bangor  struck  work  on  the  2lBt  ult., 
owing  to  the  masters  refusing  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday. 

Liverpool. — Another  dispute  is  stated  to  have 
arisen  between  the  master-builders  of  Liverpool 
and  the  various  classes  of  workmen,  which,  unless 
amicably  arranged,  may  lead  to  another  strike. 
Many  of  the  large  builders  are  also  contractors, 
and  that  they  form  a body  somewhat  distinct 
from  the  class  of  builders  (chiefly  Welsh)  em- 
ployed  in  the  erection  of  cottage  property  in  and 
around  Liverpool.  These  last-mentioned  trades- 
men have  never  as  a body  identified  themselves 
with  the  Master-Builders’  Association,  because 
they  thought  their  interests  were  not  identical. 
They  are  now  compelled,  by  force  of  oirenm- 
stanoes,  to  take  a stand  against  the  demands 
which  have  been  made  upon  them  by  the  various 
classes  of  persons  engaged  in  the  building  trade. 
A notice  has  been  served  upon  the  master-builders 
of  Liverpool  by  the  working  joiners,  demanding 
an  increase  in  their  wages  from  the  early  part  of 
June,  equivalent  to  about  4s.  per  week,  and  the 
Welsh  builders  have  received  from  joiners,  brick- 
layers, and  plasterers  a somewhat similardemaud, 
to  take  place  early  in  May.  A most  determined 
stand  against  this  increase  which  is  regarded  as 
excessive  has  been  made  by  all  the  masters ; and 
apprehensions  are  entertained  that  unless  some 
amicable  arrangements  can  be  effected  there  will 
be  a general  strike  in  the  building  trades  in 
Liverpool,  and  many  thousand  persons  will  be 
thrown  out  of  employment.  The  Welsh  builders 
have  resolved  to  form  an  association  of  their 
own,  and  in  the  most  determined  manner  to 
resist  the  claims  of  the  men.  The  master, 
builders  of  Liverpool  have  also  taken  steps  in 

reference  to  the  claims  made  upon  them. 

The  operative  plasterers  of  the  town  have 
intimated  to  the  masters  that  on  the  1st  of 
May  they  will  demand  a reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labour  and  an  increase  of  wages.  In- 
stead of  ten  hours,  as  at  present,  they  request 
that  the  day’s  work  should  cousiab  of  nine  hours, 
with  the  addition  of  Id.  per  hour  on  the  present 
pay.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
labour  time  of  the  week  by  five  hours  and  a 
half,  with  an  increase  of  5id. 

Portland.  — The  masons  and  carpenters  of 
Portland  have  given  notice  to  their  employers 
that  from  the  end  of  March  they  will  require  an 
advance  of  6d.  per  day  in  their  wages. 

Arbroath. — The  joiners  of  Arbroath  held  a 
meeting  on  the  27th  ult.,  when  they  agreed  to 
request  an  advance  of  pay  from  6id.  to  7d.  per 
hour.  A short  time  ago  the  slaters  got  an  ad- 
vance  of  wages  unasked,  bub  they  as  a trade 
have  been  very  busy  for  a long  time  past. 

Dumfries. — The  plasterers  of  Dumfries  have 
received  an  advance  of  Id.  per  hour.  Their 
wages  are  now  9d.  an  hour,  or  SSs.  3d.  a week. 

Wigan.  — Mr.  Clarke  Aspinall,  of  Liverpool, 
who  was  appointed  arbitrator  between  the  Wigan 
painters  and  their  men  as  to  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  id.  per  hour  in  wages,  has  made  his 
award.  He  determines  that  the  operatives  shall 
continue  to  receive  8d.  per  hour,  and  reoom- 
, mends  that  his  award  shall  continue  in  operation 
idnring  the  ourrent  year.  The  strike  has  lasted 
eight  weeks.] 


Bolton. — The  Bolton  stonemasons  having  sought 
an  advance  of  11  per  cent,  on  the  present  wages, 
the  master-builders  have  met,  and  passed  a reso- 
lution in  which  they  said  they  deemed  the  pro- 
posal unreasonable,  as  the  present  state  of  the 
trade  is  worse  than  it  has  beeu  for  six  or  seven 
years.  Theyallege  that  the  action  of  the  operative 
masons  is  causing  trade  to  be  much  worse  than 
it  would  be,  and  they  have  come  to  the  deter, 
mination  not  to  accede  to  the  demands. 

Croydon, — In  aooordanoe  with  a resolution 
passed  at  a numerously-attended  meeting  of  the 
house-painters  of  Croydon  a few  days  since,  all 
those  men  who  are  employed  in  shops,  and  are 
not  in  receipt  of  7id.  per  honr,  have  resolved  to 
apply  for  an  iuorease  to  that  amount. 

Ludlow. — The  Dhue  Stone  sett  squarerg,  who 
were  on  strike  at  the  granite  works  in  the  Clee 
Hills,  have  nearly  all  left  the  district  for 
northern  and  other  counties,  and  the  various 
companies  have  not  replaced  them  by  putting 
on  fresh  hands.  The  various  works  remain  at  a 
stand-still.  The  qnarrymen  and  labourers  are 
still  upon  strike.  Local  men  are  prepared  to 
enter  upon  the  stone  “squaring,”  and  express 
their  confidence  in  being  able  to  turn  out  the 
granite  blocks  in  as  masterly  a manner  as  the 
“ experts  ” who  have  gone  away. 

Slratford-on-Avon. — The  bricklayers  at  Strat- 
ford.on-Avon,  now  receiving  333.  a week,  demand 
an  increase  of  -^d.  an  hour,  which  the  masters 
refuse  to  ooncode.  A strike  is  expected, 

London. — A large  meeting  of  master-builders 
has  been  held  at  the  Westminster  Palaoe  Hotel, 
to  oonsider  the  impending  disputes  in  the  build- 
ing trade.  The  proceedings  were  private,  but  it 
transpired  that  there  was  a general  determination 
to  resist  the  demands  of  the  men.  Several 
resolutions  were  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
organising  a committee  and  seeking  support, 
and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  till  after  Easter. 


A TEMPTING  OFFER. 

A COPY  of  the  Neivcastle  Daily  Chronicle  for 
the  19th  ult.  has  .been  forwarded  to  us,  with  the 
view  of  directing  onr  attention  to  the  following 
barefaced  invitation: — 

TO  ARCHITECTS, — Tho  Hewortli  School  Board  invite 
Architects  to  send  in  PENCIL  DRAWINGS,  showing 
Front  Elevation  and  Gronnd  Floor  of  Infant  School,  to 
accommodate  120  children,  intended  to  be  built  at  Wardley. 
The  Drawlnes  must  be  sent  to  tho  Clerk  of  the  Board  not 
later  than  Thursday,  the  6th  of  April,  1977.  Apian  of 
the  ground  may  be  seen,  and  the  levels  obtained,  at  the 
Wardley  Colliery  Office,  W'ardley.  iVo  guarantee  it  given 
that  any  Architect  trill  be  employed  in  the  buUdiiw  of  the 
ecliool. — By  order,  George  Bolam,  Clerk  to  the  Board. — 
25,  Swinbume-street,  Gateshead. 

The  italics  do  not  appear  in  the  original.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  the  architectural 
profession,  and  all  connected  therewith,  that  not 
a single  design  has  been  sent  in  in  response  to 
this  very  tempting  offer. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

On  the  23rd  ult,  a builder  was  summoned  to 
the  Clerkenwell  Police  Court  by  Mr.  Rowland 
Plumbe,  district  surveyor  of  South  Islington, 
for  not  providing  to  a dwelling-honse  and  shop, 
just  rebuilt  iu  the  Essex-road,  Islington,  in  the 
rear  or  on  the  side  thereof,  an  open  space,  ex- 
olusively  belonging  thereto,  of  the  extent  at  least 
of  100  sqnare  feet. 

The  builder  asked  for  time  to  enable  the 
owner  to  purchase  ground  to  get  the  required 
space. 

The  magistrate,  after  hearing  the  factsj  made 
an  order  requiring  the  bnilder  to  comply  with 
the  district  surveyor’s  notice  within  twenty.one 
days.  


THE  EIGHT  TO  MAKE  PUBLIC  STREETS. 

AIBEY  V.  THE  C’OBPOEATION  OT  BOLTON. 

This  was  a case  tried  at  the  Manchester  Spring 
Assizes,  before  Mr.  Justice  Maniaty. 

airs.  Elizabeth  Bennett  Airey,  tho  plaietilF,  is  a widow, 
residing  at  Preston,  and  the  owner  of  some  cottage  pro- 
perty in  the  borough  of  Bolton.  Tho  action  was  brought 
:to  recover  damages  from  the  defendants  for  trespasr,  and 
that  the  plaiutilT  might  obtain  an  assertion  of  her  rights 
in  respect  of  certain  acts  done  by  the  Corporation  of 
Bolton  on  the  plaintiff’s  properly  in  that  town.  The 
plaintiff  had  ten  cottages  facing  a street  called  Gregaon- 
field,  and  at  the  back  of  this  block  there  was  a consider- 
able slice  of  land  also  belongiog  to  the  plaintiff,  which  was 
(said  to  hare  been  planted  a«  a garden  and  fenced  in,  and 
across  which  the  Corporation  made  a street,  and  this  waa 
the  trespass  complained  of.  Tho  defendants  juetified  the 
act  under  the  69th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1818, 
which  provided  that  if  an  owner  of  property  failed  to  make 
'u'street  to  the  satisfaction  ofthe  Local  Board  of  Health, 
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the  Board  might  execate  it  themselves  and  charge  the 
owners  with  the  cost.  The  nsual  notices  were  served  npon 
the  plaintiff  to  sewer,  pave,  flag,  and  channel  the  street 
called  Back  Gregson  Field,  betas  the  plaintiff  did  not  com* 
ply  with  the  notice,  the  Corporation,  in  her  defanlt,  did  the 
work,  sssnming  that  the  land  was  a street.  The  whole 
question  in  dispute  was  whether  the  land  was  a street 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

His  Lordship  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  with  a 
verdict  for  10  gnineas.  He  said  it  seemed  ludicrous  to 
him  to  call  the  piece  of  land  belonging  to  the  plaintiff 
“ street”  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  ; and  how  the 
corporation  could  have  got  such  an  idea  into  their  miods 
he  could  not  conceive.  If  Back  Gregson's  Field  was  in 
such  a condition  as  to  be  a nuisance,  the  corporation  hsd 
ample  powers  to  deal  with  it ; and  if  they  wanted  the  land 
for  the  purposes  of  street  improvement,  then  they  must 
pay  for  it. 


LIGHT  AND  AIK. 

HAEROW  V.  AGNEW. 

This  was  an  application,  before  Vioe*Chan. 


oellor  Sir  Charles  Hall,  for  an  injunotion  to 
restrain  Messrs.  Agnew  & Sons  from  continning 
the  buildings  behind  and  to  the  west  of  New 
Bond-street,  which  they  are  now  erecting  for  the 
pnrposes  of  their  new  picture  gallery.  The 
motion  was  made  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Harrow,  a 
portmanteau  maker,  who  is  the  owner  of 
premises  in  Albemarle-street,  at  the  back  of  the 
proposed  gallery,  and  who  claimed  that  the 
light  and  air  to  the  back  windows  of  bis  honse 
would  be  interfered  with,  and  that  the  defendants 
mighc  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  sneh 
light  and  air  to  any  greater  extent  than  was 
done  by  the  buildings  which  previonsly  stood  on 
that  ground. 


to  extend  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the 
works  to  any  extent  which  might  be  found 
necessary. 


METROPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Sib,— I have  every  reason  to  believe,  and  yon 
may  like  to  hear,  that  the  Metropolitan  Bill  for 
new  streets  has  been  really  altered ; that  the  new 
line  of  route  from  Chandos  to  Coventry  street 
is  vid  Greeu.street,  Leicester-square,  Spur- 
street,  and  the  bottom  of  Prinoea-street.  Mr. 
Edward  Barry  opposed,  on  the  part  of  the 
National  Gallery,  the  lopping  oS  of  their  land. 

The  Dake  of  Bedford  has  commissioned  Mr. 
H.  Glutton  to  prepare  designs  for  a new  piazza 
for  Covent-garden  ; and  his  Grace  is  busy  him- 
self  over  che  scheme.  I believe  leases  fall 
in  at  the  close  of  this  year.  The  suggested 
alteration  in  the  direction  of  Bedfordbnry  has 
also  been  discussed,  I hear.  A Tenant. 


KENSINGTON  VESTRY-HALL 
COMPETITION. 

At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Kensington 
Vestry  on  Wednesday  night  last,  Mr.  Church- 
warden Pearson  in  the  chair,  the  question  of  re- 
ceiving the  designs  from  architects  who  had 
been  invited  to  tender  was  considered.  A re- 
port of  the  Law,  Parliamentary,  and  Special 
Purj^oses  Committee  was  read,  from  which  it 
appeared  they  had  received  sixty  designs. 


ments  of  Flint  and  Stone,”  with  numerous  ilh 
trations  of  arrow-heads  and  similar  object 
then  we  have  a chapter  on  bronze  implement 
one  “Among  Roman  Roads,  Towns,  and  Villa? 
and  so  on  through  various  other  subjects.  T 
information  is,  of  course,  confined  to generalitit 
but  the  author’s  name  is  a pretty  good  anthori 
that  it  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes  ; and  even 
general  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  these  varioi 
species  of  relics  of  antiquity  is  of  much  use 
an  edncational  point  of  view,  and  is  all  th 
many  people,  even  with  the  will  to  learn,  ot 
ever  have  time  to  acquire.  Mr.  Jewitt  observi 
in  his  preface  that  he  has  endeavoured  so  • 
treat  the  varions  snbjeots  as  to  popularise  ther 
and  to  avoid  being  “ dry  ” (the  proverbial  fai 
ing  of  antiquaries,  in  common  opinion),  an 
at  tbe  same  time  to  make  the  volnme  somi 
thing  of  a text- book  or  memorandum  to  thoi 
of  more  matured  study.  In  avoiding  the  " dry 
quality  he  has  succeeded,  and  the  numeroc 
illustrations  in  themselves  render  the  book  valq 
able  and  interesting  to  both  the  classes  tj 
readers  referred  to. 


they  could  not  be  conveniently  exhibited  in  the 
The  defendants  made  several  offers  to  submit  the  ques-  trhe  Committee  recommended  that 

:inn  in  Hisnnfn  tr.  srhitraHnn  hnt  Harrow  declined  to  they  sboold  be  placed  in  the  old  National  Schools 


tion  in  dispute  to  arbitration,  but  M. 
accept  these  offers,  and  held  to  his  rights  to  have  such 
light  as  he  formerly  bad.  Messrs.  Agnew,  on  the  other 
hand,  expressed  their  determination  to  carry  out  their 
buildings  according  to  their  oririnal  plans,  althoogh  their 
doing  BO  might  slightly  diminish  the  plaintiff’s  light,  and 
might  leave  an  angle  of  less  than  45  degrees  between  the 
roof  of  such  buildings  and  the  sill  of  the  window  of  the 
room  on  the  second  floor,  about  which  the  chief  complaint 
of  diminution  of.li^ht  was  made.  Their  contention  was, 
that  such  diminution  of  light  was  really  inappreciable, 
and  that  the  Court  would  not  grant  the  injunction  asked 
for  unless  some  enbstautial  damage  was  shown.  Evidence, 
as  usual  in  these  cases,  of  experienced  and  professional 
gentlemen  was  produced  on  both  sides, 

The  Vice-Chancellor  considered  that  the  evidence  which 
had  been  given  was  sufficient  to  prove,  perhaps,  that  some 
injury  to  the  plaintiff  had  already  been  done;  and  cer- 
tainly that  such  an  interference  was  contemplated  as 
would  entitle  him  to  an  injunction.  He  therefore  granted 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants,  their  contractors, 
and  agents,  from  raising  the  walla  of  the  proposed  build- 
ings to  a greater  height  than  they  had  been  raised  on  the 
3ra  inst,,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  access  of  light  to  the 
plaintiff’s  buildings  to  a greater  extent  than  such  access 
WHS  interfered  with  by  the  buildings  which  stood  npon  the 
ground  previously  to  tbe  1st  of  August  last. 


LABOUR  AND  CAPITAL.- 
STRIKE. 


-A  PAVIORS’ 


COLLINS  r.  GRIFFITHS. 


Thi.s  was  an  action  beard  in  the  Whitechapel 
County  Court  on  the  let  nit.,  before  Sir  Walter 
Riddle. 


which  had  been  purchased  as  a site  for  the  new 
building.  A discussion  took  place  as  to  the  ap. 
pointment  of  a sub-committee  to  select  three 
designs  oat  of  the  number  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Vestry. 

Mr.  Bridgwater  moved  that  the  plans  be  first 
hang  np  for  general  inspection. 

Mr.  Gibbons  seconded  the  proposition,  and 
said  they  could  not  be  too  careful  to  avoid  a 
suspioion  of  jobbery.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  ratepayers  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging. 

Mr.  Liggins  replied  that  the  Vestry  had 
already  appointed  a committee  to  carry  oat  that 
very  thing. 

Ultimately  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  report, 
on  the  understanding  that  tbe  joint  committee 
wonld  appoint  tbe  sub-committee.  The  Vestry 
also  appointed  three  gentlemen  to  act  with  the 
Committee  in  the  selection  of  tbe  plans. 


The  plaintiff  was  a labourer  lately  in  the  employ  of  the 
defendant,  a stone  merchant,  of  Kingsland.road,  and 
sought  to  recover  tbe  sum  of  If.  lOs.  alleged  to  be  due 
from  his  employer,  being  If.  retained  by  the  defendant 
during  a period  of  two  months,  and  lOs,  in  lieu  of  two 
days’  notice.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the 
plaintiff  was  discharged  by  defendant  for  drinking  and 
fighting  upon  his  work.  Plaintiff  said  the  208.  was  for^d. 
per  hour  detained  by  defendant,  but  he  admitted  his  full 
week’s  work  would  be  only  66i  hours,  and  from  wet  and 
other  causes,  it  was  sometimes  considerably  less.  The 
lOu.  was  for  two  days  which  he  said  he  required  as 
notice.  It  was  said  on  the  other  side  that  the  defendant 
had  instituted  a system  of  allowing  men  who  were  put 
upon  the  good  conduct  list  a gratuity  of  2«.  6d,  per  week, 
payable  monthly,  providing  they  were  well  conducted  and 
properly  attended  to  their  work,  which  it  was  left  to  tbe 
discretion  of  tbe  defendant  to  determine.  This  svstem  had 
been  in  practice  for  some  timepast.  Upon  the  commence- 
ment of  this  action  the  defendant  immediately  gave  notice 
to  the  whole  of  the  men  so  employed  i hat  he  should  discon- 
tinue thegratuityuntil  the  decision  of  the  Court  was  given 
upon  the  snmmocs. 

Verdict  was  given  for  defendant  with  costs. 


According  to  the  Hackney  Exj)ress,  the  de- 
fendant has  not  availed  himself  of  the 
benefit  of  the  above  decision,  but  has  since 
paid  the  gratnities  to  all  the  men  to  whom 
the  promises  given  applied,  amonntiog  to  a total 
sum  of  30Z.  Bat  the  matter  did  not  end  there. 
The  gratnities  were  paid  on  the  following 
Taesday,  after  which  the  men  attended  a meeting 
of  their  committee,  and  resolved  that  they  wonld 
not  continue  their  work  at  a less  rate  than  lOd. 
per  hour,  or  Ts.  6d.  per  day,  and  this  for  unskilled 
labonr.  Mr.  Griffiths  resented' this  demand,  and 
on  his  refusal  the  whole  of  the  paviors  engaged 
on  the  paving  of  Pearson-Btreet,  Kiogaland-foad, 
BtTQck  work.  The  contractor  laid  the  matter 
before  the  Paving  Committee  of  the  Shoreditch 
Vestry,  and  the  committee  nnanimoiiBly  agreed 


Sir,— I find  eome  of  tho  competitors  for  tbe  proposed 
Vestry-ball  at  Kensington  are  sending  reduced  litho- 
graphed plans  to  the  vestrymen  of  their  designs.  This  I 
consider  most  unfair,  As  a competitor,  I think  the  rules 
of  the  competition  should  be  fairly  kept,  and  the  race  run 
at  betieeen  tke_rope»,  vithout  any  dodging  about.  Tbe  merits 
of  the  building  should  ha  determined  from  such  plans  as 
were  requested,  and  as  submitted  to  the  open  vestry,  not 
any  privately  distributed  among  and  to  the  vestrymen. 

G.  Gordon  Stanham. 

*,*  The  practice  is  now  so  general  that  no  competitor 
cao  be  blamed  if  he  think  fit  to  follow  it.  Having  thrown 
away  a certain  number  of  pounds  in  the  wasteful  gambling 
called  A Competition,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him, 
under  present  arrangements,  I'rom  throwing  away  a 
certain  nnmber  of  shillings  in  addition  to  strengthen  his 
chance  by  bringing  his  proposition  quiet'y  under  the  eyes 
of  bis  juoges. 


AMERICAN  SLATES. 


Sir,— Some  time  ago  you  gave  some  prominence  to  the 
fact  of  the  arrival  of  roofing  slates  from  America,  and  I 
hope  you  will  allow  me,  through  your  columns,  to  give 
your  readers  the  benefit  of  my  experience,  which  is,  that 
some  at  any  rate  of  these  slates  are  being  sold  as  ‘Welsh 
slates,  to  which  they  are  very  inferior,  and  only  suited  for 
jerry  work.  What  I'wish  to  do  is  to  warn  buyers  of 
slates  of  this,  and  to  advise  their  obtaining  a guarantee 
that  the  slates  they  buy  are  of  the  quality  specified. 

A Bitee  Bit. 


SlcTfllis  ^cccibcb. 


Half-Hours  amon£f  English  Antiquities,  By 
Llewellyn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.,  &c.  Illnstrated 
with  300  engravings.  Hardwicks  & Bogue. 
This  small  book  devotes  each  separate  chapter 
to  giving  the  outlines  of  some  separate  branch 
of  English  archaeology;  of  coarse,  in  a very 
general  manner,  bnt  with  sufficient  information 
to  start  the  reader  in  regard  to  the  snbjects 
treated  of;  to  suggest  to  him  the  oatlines  of 
what  is  known,  and  some  ideas  as  to  what  is 
to  be  known  ; and  in  what  direction  the  forther 
study  of  the  subject  shonld  lead  him.  The  first 
chapter,  for  example,  is  entitled  “Among  Bar- 
rows,” and  gives  sections  of  typical  forma  of 
English  barrows;  the  second  is,  “ Stone  Circles, 
Cromlechs,  &c.” ; the  third,  “ Among  Imple- 


VARIORUM. 

Night  and  Day  is  the  title  of  a monthli 
“Record  of  Christian  Missions  and  Practios 
Philanthropy,”  edited  by  Dr.  Barnardo,  am 
which  will  at  any  rate  serve  to  make  wider  knowJ 
the  various  operations  going  on  at  the  East-em 
under  his  guidance.  If  the  pnblioation  exhi 
bited  a little  less  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone,  th>' 
other  day,  called,  with  happy  bravery,  “ thi 
slang”  of  religion,  it  would  certainly  please  u 
better.  No.  3 contains  a view  of  the  Lok 
Chancellor  Ward,  in  the  Infirmary  for  Childrei 
at  Stepney  Causeway.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tha 
this  ward  has  some  arrangements  for  ventilatioi! 
which  are  not  obvious  in  the  print.  It  is  a lon^l 
apartment,  with  a nnmber  of  beds  against  ii 
dead  wall  on  each  side,  with  windows  in  the  euo 
wall  only.  The  aspect  is  alarming,  as  may  bi| 

supposed. It  may  be  useful  to  mention  thai 

Mr.  John  Honeyman’s  paper  on  " Trade  Unionism 
the  Blight  of  British  Industries  and  Commerce’; 
has  been  published  as  a pamphlet  by  Hamilton 
Adams,  & Co.,  London.— —The  April  Nnmbei 
of  the  Popular  Science  Revieto  is  a very  good 
one.  This  periodical  is  now  edited  by  Mr.  W.  S, 
Dallas,  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Geological  So. 
oiety.  In  addition  to  articles  which  are  of  abiding 
interest,  the  Popular  Science  Review  contaim 
a complete  record  of  progress  in  every  depart-: 
ment  of  science,  including  astronomy,  botany, 
chemistry,  ethnology,  geography,  geology,  me- 
chanics, metallurgy,  microscopy,  photography, 
physios,  zoology,  sciences  applied  to  the  arts, 

maoufactures,  andagricultare. Die  Eisenbahn 

(of  the  23rd  of  March  : Zurich)  contains  a plan, 
and  particulars  of  the  new  abattoirs  con- 
struoted  for  the  city  of  Geneva.  Mr.  Blauchot, 
of  that  city,  was  the  engineer. “ Pic- 

turesque Europe  ” maintains  well  its  character- 
illustrating  eome  of  the  old  houses  at  Bristol, 
the  writer  says, — “Temple-street  presents  ns 
with  a specimen  of  civic  domestic  architec- 
ture, and  is  very  little  changed  from  the 
aspect  which  it  wore  when  Queen  Elizabeth  saw 
it.  The  Flemish  cloth-weavers,  who  were 
brought  to  England  by  Edward  III.,  resided  in 
this  Temple-street,  which  still  gives  tbe  impres- 
sion of  busy  burgher  life  from  day  to  day. 
‘Base  mechanicals’  would  be  the  term  applied 
by  the  conceited  and  empty-headed  scoffers  and 
swash -bucklers  of  Shakspeare’s  day  to  the 
Flemish  weavers ; but  the  handicraftsmen 
throve  until  the  changes  of  time  transferred  the 
cloth  manufacture  from  the  West  to  the  North 
of  England.  It  is  observable  that,  whenever 
sound  and  healthy  national  life  produces  good 
and  picturesque  architecture,  the  houses  of  all 
classes,  of  peasant  as  of  peer,  are  beautiful. 
The  castle  and  the  mansion  of  the  noble,  the 
cottage  of  the  peasant,  the  grange  of  the 

Franklin,  the  house  of  the  burgher,  were  alike 

while  architecture  was  yet  a living  art, — con- 
venient, suitable,  and  lovely.  Honour  to  the 
greatold  poet  builders  ! Let  us  now,  remaining 
in  the  Capital  of  tbe  West,  stroll  out  with  our 
artist  by  mooulight.  Clouds  are  behind  and 
around  the  waning  moon,  but  her  light  shines, 
in  the  mystery  of  chiaroscuro,  upon  a block  of 
most  quaintly  decorated  and  singularly  pic- 
turesque old  gabled  houses,  on  which  we  can 
gaze  with  delight,  as  we  linger  in  the  ‘ mirk  o’ 
night.’  The  building  is  St.  Peter’s  Hospital. 
Seeing  the  olden  pile  in  the  gloom  and  mys- 
tery  of  night,  we  will  pierce  into  no  details 
we  will  be  contented  with  the  old  houses  as  a 
picture  and  a charm.” 
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^tsallanca. 

Bill  to  Amend  Metropolitan  Bailding 
I Act. — At  the  meetiojf  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
I of  Works,  on  the  23rd  nit.,  the  Boilding  Act 
I Committee  snbrnitted  the  draft  of  a Bill  to  amend 
the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855,  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855,  and  the  Acts 
amending  the  same  respectively,  vrith  respect  to 
houses  and  bnildings,  and  recommended  that  the 
Bill  be  approved  by  the  Board.  Mr.  Selway 
explained  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Bill 
was  to  prevent  the  formation  of  roads  for  car- 
riage  traffic  of  less  than  40  ft.  A clause  would 
he  inserted  that  no  house  be  erected  in  a road 
for  carriage  traffic  at  a less  distance  than  20  ft. 
from  the  centre,  or  10  ft.  if  not  intended  for 
carriage  traffic.  Another  point  was  to  prevent 
lionsea  from  being  constructed  on  rubbish.  Some 
builders  were  in  the  habit  of  digging  out  gravel 
and  filling  up  the  foondations  with  rubbish  of 
the  moat  objectionable  description,  and  then 
erecting  the  houses  upon  it.  Bye-laws  under 
the  Bill  wonld  be  framed  under  which  houses 
oonld  notbeer-cted  on  foundations  not  approved 
by  the  district  surveyor.  Instances  had  occurred 
of  houses  falling  down,  it  was  supposed,  from 
the  use  of  improper  materials.  Clauses  would 
be  inserted  in  the  Bill  giving  the  Board  power 
to  regulate  the  use  of  materials.  He  asked  the 
Board  to  approve  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Works  Committee  to 
seek  an  interview  with  the  Home  Secretary  to 
introduce  the  Bill  as  a public  one.  The  motion 
was  pot  and  agreed  to.  The  Bill,  we  are  bound 
to  add,  has  taken  the  architectural  and  building 
world  by  surprise. 

Stone  Dressing  by  Machinery. — We  are 
glad  to  note  that  the  stone-dressing  machinery 
of  Messrs.  Allan  HauEome  & Co.  (which  we 
deacribed  at  some  length  a few  months  since)  is 
meeting  with  contiuned  favonr.  A great  ad- 
vance baa  been  made  by  Messrs.  Brnnton’s 
machine,  of  which  Messrs.  Allan  Ransome  & Co. 
are  the  makers.  It  is  the  structure  of  the  tool 
and  its  mode  of  action  which  constitute  the 
pecnliarity  of  this  machine.  In  this  lies  the 
secret  of  the  snccess  with  which  it  dresses  the 
hardest  granites  and  the  most  wearing  grits. 
The  machine  consists  of  a bed-plate  with  stau. 
(lards  carrying  the  dressing  apparatus.  The 
stone  to  be  dressed  is  fixed  to  a travelling  table, 
which  is  mechanically  moved  backwards  and 
forwards  nndera  set  of  revolving  entters.  These 
latter  consist  of  three  circular  discs  of  steel  pro- 
jecting from  the  under  side  of  a chuck  in  which 
they  are  carried.  Each  cutter  has  a rotary 
motion  of  its  own,  and  the  chock  also  revolves 
; with  them.  Toe  cutters  revolve  very  rapidly 
lover  the  face  of  the  stone,  and  clear  off  the 
I rough  surface  with  astouisbiog  rapidity,  the 
[wear  and  tear  of  the  cutters  beiug  remarkably 
I email.  It  is  capable  of  dressing  blocks  of  Aber- 
deen granite  at  the  rate  of  1^  ft.  super,  per 
minute.  Ordinary  limestones  are  of  course 
dressed  at  a mneh  more  rapid  rate.  Several  of 
these  machines,  specially  suited  for  granite,  are 
being  made  by  Messrs.  Ransome  for  use  in  the 
[ Aberdeen  district. 

I Bedfordbury : The  Plague-Spot  of  St. 

I Martin’s. — Mr.  D.  Cubitt  Hiobolls  sat  as  Com- 
i missioner  at  the  Vestry-ball,  St.  Martin’s-io-tbe- 
I Fields,  on  the  ITth  ult.,  to  hear  and  consider  the 
I report  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the 
I district  of  St.  Martin’s  as  to  the  demolition  of 
I property  in  Bedfordbury  and  the  adjacent  courts 
1 and  alleys,  and  to  receive  the  object  ons  of  the 
I holders  as  to  its  destruction.  Mr.  Grantham, 
j Q C.,  cited  the  ropoit  of  the  medical  officer  of 
I health,  who  desoribad  Bedfordbury  as  the  plague- 
I spot  of  Sb.  Martin’s.  Mr.  Skegg,  the  medical 
I officer,  gave  evidence  as  to  the  general  insanitary 
■ iiatnre  of  the  district.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette 
I said  that  the  Board  by  their  present  scheme  con- 
itomplated  demolishing  houses  covering  an  area 
I of  an  acre.  On  this  ground  in  fifiy-seven  houses 
( lived  nearly  800  people,  giving  an  average  of  2*19 
per  room,  many  of  the  rooms  being  so  small  that 
the  bed  occupied  half  the  space.  Toe  whole 
ifamily  here  Jived,  ate,  slept,  and  worked, 
i Value  of  Iiand. — A plot  of  freehold  buildiug 
|land  (part  of  the  site  of  the  late  church  of  St. 
iMichael,  Quesnhithe),  having  frontages  to  Upper 
[Thames-Btreet  and  Little  Tiiuicy-lane,  and  con. 
itaining  an  area  of  about  2,690  square  feet,  was 
[otfered  for  sale  by  tender  by  Messrs.  Fuller, 
[Horsey,  Son,  & Co.,  on  the  22Dd  ult,,  and  has  since 
ibeen  Bold  for  the  sum  of  10,770J.,  being  at  the 
rate  of  a fraction  over  4:1.  per  square  foot. 


THE  BUILDER. 


The  Liverpool  Water  Supply  and  the 
Borough  Engineer. — The  special  committee 
appointed  by  the  Liverpool  Town  Council  to 
inquire  into  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Bennett  against  Mr.  Deacon,  the  borough 
engineer,  held  their  final  meeting  on  the  28tb 
ult.,  and  approved  of  a report  which  was  to  be 
presented  to  the  Council  on  Wednesday  last. 
The  alderman  charged  Mr.  Deacon  with  copying 
the  plans  and  specifioatinna  of  Messrs.  Mather  & 
Platt  for  the  boring-work  at  Bootle.  We  append 
the  ooncluaions  at  which  the  committee  have 
arrived  : — 

1.  That  there  is  a similarity  in  the  general  designs  of 
Messra.  Mather  & Platt  and  the  water  engineer,  as  far  as 
the  principle  of  raisiog  from  adeep  borehole  is  concerned; 
but  there  are  differences  in  details  which  sufficiently  prove 
tiiat  the  water  engineer  did  not  avail  himself  of  Messrs. 
Mather  & Platt’s  specification  or  plans, 

2.  That  tbe  similarity  be'ore  mentiooed  was  inevitable, 
having  regard  to  the  directions  to  which  the  water  engineer 
was  required  to  work  by  the  committee. 

3.  That  the  evidence  before  tbe  committee  dose  not 
bsar  out  Messrs,  Mather  & Platt’s  contention  that  cer- 
tain details  in  their  plans  and  specifications  which  (hey 
complain  of  the  engineer  having  adopted,  were  escl  naively 
used  by  (hero,  and  were  not  used  by  other  engineers  for 
similar  purpose?. 

4.  That  the  committee  ere  of  opinion  that  (he  water 
engineer  it  exonerated  from  any  charge  of  piracy  or  im- 
properly using  the  plans  and  spec  fications  of  Messrs, 
Mu  her  &,  Plait. 

The  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool. — 
The  statuary  which  is  beiug  executed  in  Rome 
by  Mr.  Warrington  Wood  fur  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery  has  been  Cniabed.  The  Library  Com- 
mittee  will  now  make  arrangements  for  the 
speedy  opeuing  of  the  Art  Gallery ; bat  it  is 
impossible  as  yet  to  fix  a date  for  the  ceremony, 
as  that  depends  a good  deal  on  the  success  of 
the  negotiations  to  get  a member  cf  the  Royal 
family  to  open  tbe  building.  It  is  intended  to 
ask  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  open  the  gallery,  and 
very  confident  hopes  are  entertained  that  his 
Royal  Highness  will  accede  to  the  request. 
There  was  some  expectation  that  her  Majes’y 
wonld  visit  Manchester  during  tbe  summer  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  the  new  Town-hall  there, 
and  that  the  royal  visit  might  be  extended  to 
Liverpool  5 but  the  Qieen  will  not  go  to 
Lancashire. 

Dr.  Schliemanu  has  arranged  to  a'ltend  a 
meeting  ofthe  British  Arclm Mogical  Association 
on  Wednesday  eveniog,  the  11th  inst.,  to  receive 
the  diploma  of  membership;  for  which  purpose  ■ 
the  Council  of  the  Insbiiute  of  Arohiteots  have 
granted  the  use  of  their  rooms  in  Conduit-street. 
Lord  Houghton  will  preside,  and  sevotal  gentle, 
men  will  speak  on  the  occasion.  It  is  under- 
stood  that  Dr.  Sobliemann  will  read  a paper 
“ On  Troy  and  its  Analogy  to  Mycenm.”  The 
Council  of  the  British  Archcoological  Associa- 
tion, with  very  proper  consideration,  have 
delayed  their  meeting  in  order  that  it  might  not 
ill  any  way  interfere  with  the  reception  of  the 
Dr.  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Royal  Horticultaral  Society. — The  fort- 
nightly  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, held  on  Wednesday  last,  in  the  Conserva- 
tory under  the  Albert  Hall,  was  a very  choice 
exhibition.  At  the  raesting  hell  before  the 
show  eighty-five  cf  the  new  order  of  members, 
who  pay  one  guinea  annually,  were  elected,  in 
addition  to  twenty.five  new  Fellows,  so  that  a 
rift  seems  opening  in  the  black  financial  pros- 
pects  of  the  Society.  Tbe  flower-show  was  at- 
tended by  a very  large  number  of  visitors,  in 
spite  of  the  pouring  rain,  which,  though  it  did 
not  penetrate  the  warm  and  pleasant  conserva- 
tory,  came  into  some  of  the  corridors,  and  be- 
stowed on  tbe  evergreens  with  which  they  were 
decorated  more  than  their  daily  allowance  of 
water. 

Cleeve  Abbey — Another  interesting  d scovery 
is  reported  to  have  been  made  at  Cleeve  Abbey. 
Some  time  ago  it  was  ascertained  that  on  tbe 
south  side  of  the  present  refectory  there  were 
old  foundations  of  what  was  supposed  to  have 
been  a former  refectory.  On  the  27ih  ult.  some 
moQ  were  put  to  work  tD  remove  tbe  earth 
between  tbeio  foundations,  and  at  a depth  of  a 
littio  over  2 fn.,  a tesselated  pavement  was 
found.  It  is  40  ft.  long  and  14  ft.  broad.  Tne 
tiles  are  of  heraldic  design,  seven  or  eight 
various  kind^,  and  some  are  as  largo  as  8 in. 
square.  The  pavement  is  nearly  peri^ect. 

German  Artisans  and  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition.— A telegram  from  Berlin  says  that  a 
petition  has  been  presented  to  tbe  Reichstag  by 
the  artisans  employed  in  the  manufacture  cl 
objects  of  art  and  in  art  industry,  praying  for 
reconsideration  of  the  Fi’ench  invitation  to  tbe 
Paris  Exhibition,  and  in  a sense  favourable  to 
German  participation. 


Manchester  Royal  Infirmary. — Tbe  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Board  on  tbe  19iih  of 
February  to  prepare  a code  of  instructions  to 
architects  with  a view  of  obtaining  professional 
opinions  as  to  the  best  means  of  remedying  the 
oonstraotive  defeois  of  tho  Infirmary,  and  pro- 
viding for  its  enlargement,  brought  up  their 
amended  report.  Tne  committee  recommended 
that  Messrs.  Mills  & Murgatroyd,  Messrs.  Pen- 
nington & Bridgen,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Worthington 
should  be  requested  to  undertake  the  work,  and 
that  a fee  of  100  guineas  should  be  paid  to  each 
of  these  firms.  Tuis  was  ultimately  agreed  on 
by  the  Board. 

City  Guilds  Industrial  University. — In 

carrying  out  this  scheme,  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
a building  as  the  central  hall  of  tbe  University, 
on  a plot  of  ground  between  the  Temple  and 
Blackfriars,  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  con- 
sisting of  a large  amphitheatre  or  lectore-room, 
a council-room,  with  library,  a museum  of  trade 
examples,  and  a room  for  models.  It  is  held 
that  to  begin  the  movement  on  a scale  oommen- 
eurate  with  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  tho 
wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  associated  livery 
companies,  not  less  than  10,000h  per  annnm 
should  be  guaranteed  over  and  above  the  pro- 
vision for  a building  fund. 

Health  and  Sewage  of  Towns.  — The 
Sewage  Conference  of  the  Society  of  Arte  is 
fixed  to  be  held  on  the  3rd  and  4th  of  May  next, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Right  Hon.  James 
Stansfeld,  M.P.,  late  president  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  a large  gathering  of 
repreeentatives  from  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  expected  to 
attend.  Papers  on  proved  results  of  systems 
adopted  in  various  localities  are  already  pro- 
mised for  readiug  aud  discussion,  and  an  ex- 
hibition of  sauitary  appliances  will  be  got  toge- 
ther foi'  inspection. 

Bristol  aud  Gloucestershire  Archaeo- 
logical  Society. — A general  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Chcltenbam  on  the  19bh  inst.  Amongst 
tbe  business  to  be  done  the  following  papers  will 
be  read  : — " Dr.  Hiibner,  on  the  Discovery  of  the 
Walls  of  Gloucester,  and  Remarks  on  the  Mili- 
tary Occupation  of  tbe  City  in  the  Roman 
Period,”  by  Mr.  John  Billows;  ‘‘The  Pariah 
Church  of  Cheltenham,”  by  Mr.  Daniel  J. 
Hurophris;  and  “The  Roman  Camp  at  Hares- 
field,  near  Gloucester,”  by  J.  D.  T.  Niblett. 

Billingsgate.  — Messrs.  Chas.  S.  Kelsey  & 
Son  have  just  completed  the  sculpture  of  the 
central  portion  ofthe  new  fish  market,  Billings, 
gate,  for  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  City  architect. 
The  works  consist  of  a statue  of  Britannia, 
10  ft.  high,  on  the  apex  of  pediment ; two  groups 
of  entwined  dolphins,  and  the  tympanum,  30  ft. 
by  6 ft.,  filled  in  with  the  City  arms  in  high 
relief.  The  whole  is  very  bold  and  effective. 

Roy?.l  Society. — The  number  of  candidates 
for  the  F.R.S.  this  year  is  fifty-seven  (nearly 
four  times  as  many  as  can  be  elected),  each  of 
whom,  nevertheless,  is  able  to  give  a very  fait 
account  of  himeolf. 

Tall  Students. — A Wisconsin  paper  says, 
“Its  Board  of  Education  has  resolved  to  erect  a 
building  large  enough  to  accommodate  500 
students  three  stories  high.” 

Honours  to  an  Antiquary. — The  Oxjord 
JJnivei  sity  Herald  states  that  the  honorary  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  has  been  conferred  upon  Mr. 
James  Parker,  eon  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B, 

The  Mosaic  Code  of  Sanitation. — An 
iutorealing  lecture  on  this  subject  has  been 
delivered  before  the  Jewish  Working  Men’s  Club 
and  lusbitute,  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart, 


TENDERS 

For  building  a hoQse  at  Forest-gate  for  Mrs.  Gre'g. 
Mr.  J.  Wesley,  architect : — 


Curtis  

JohuBoa  

£l,16J  0 0 

1.038  0 0 

Balt  

1,016  0 0 

Palmer..... 

995  0 0 

Xonh  

9S5  0 0 

Judd  J:  Hawkioga 

914  0 0 

Tillett 

895  0 0 

r alterations  to  the  Eas 

'em  Hall  and  Tavern  and  two 

1 adjoining',  East  ludia- 

rouQ,  for  Mr.  J.  G.  PaterBon, 

1.  Harris,  architect 

Sheffield 

£3,993  0 0 

Wood  : 

3.62  1 0 0 

Piilmer 

3,589  0 0 

3,575  0 0 

Bangs  & Co 

3,483  0 0 

PorreBt  

3,43)  0 0 

Morter 

3,395  0 0 

3,227  0 0 

Hearle  & Bon  

3,185  0 0 

Judd  k Hawkings 

2,849  0 0 

THE  BUILDER 


For  the  ereotion  of  schools,  covered  plftyRronnds,  and 
caretaher'e  boose,  to  accommodate  750  children,  for  tbe 
Heworth  School  Board,  Darbam.  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver, 
architect : — 

Greason  & Stoekdale JEG,864  6 0 

Mitcbeson  6,-liO  0 0 

Rennison  & Simpson  6,250  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  “ Widow’s  Son, 
J.  Harris,  architect:— 

Jndd  & Hawkings  

Forrest  


Bromley.  Mr. 


CHAEGES  FOa 

ANTED”  ADVEKTISEMBNTS. 


8tTUATION8  VACAltT. 

Blx  lloM  (aboTitOttr  woede)  or  under 4e.  8 

8eoh  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  Os.  8 

BirtrATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Line*  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  . . 9b.  8 

Sacb  sdditional  line  (about  ten  words) Oe.  S 

PBE-PATUBNT  13  ABSOLUTELY  NBCKS3ABY. 
Fostige  Stamps  must  not  be  sent. 


Walker 


For  a pair  of  semi-detached  cottaees  at  Snaith,  York- 
shire, for  Ur.  Hugh  Jennings.  Mr.  William  Watson, 
architect  : — 

Hinaley  £700  0 0 


Elliott 


Middlemiss,  Bros. 


White  & Sproat 


Bland  

Fairbairn  

Widdop  (accepted). 


Wilkinson  £ Son 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  ISe.  per  annum. 
Pofoble  in  Advance. 

AU-remlltancfsihoald  be  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  tbePost-offioe, 
King  streel,  Covent-garoen,  W.C.  to  DODOLAS  FOUEDRINIEE, 
of  48,  OatheriDe-8treet.W.C. 


For  schools  at  Eastmoor,  for  650  children,  for  the 
Wakefield  School  Board.  Mr.  William  Watson,  archi- 
tect : — 

Ives  & Sons £5,713  0 0 

Yonng 4,996  0 0 


Three  Shops. 
,...  £3,400 
....  2,a30 
....  2,804 
,,,.  2,840 
....  3,613 
....  2,590 
....  2,662 
....  2,596 
,...  2,538 
....  2,636 
....  2,490 
....  2,450 
....  2,396 
....  2,100 

For  the  erection  of  bakery  buildings,  stables,  Ac.,  in 
Monk-street,  Derby,  for  the  Derby  Co-operative  Provi- 
dent Society  (Limited) 

Bridgart  (accepted)  £3,092  0 0 


Bowrer  & Co 

Merritt  & Ashby., 

Shaw  

Jenkins 

Sewell 

Newman  & Mann 
Dots,  Brothers  .. 


Gibson 

Webster  (accepted) 


£atli  Stone  of  best  quality. 
BANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Qnarrytnen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdtej 
ilao  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bach  Stone  Office,  Oorsham,  Wilts.  [Adw'.') 


For  enlai 
Peoiston  A 
tect  : — 


j the  business  premises  of  Messrs.  E. 
Doncaster.  Mr.  William  Watson,  arebi- 


Smale. 


Athron. 


£3,600  0 0 
3,307  0 0 
3,233  0 0 

- . 3,205  0 0 

Accepted,  subject  to  amendment. 


Allen  A Co. 


Aoelay. 


Bracher 

Thomas 

Aitchiaon  A Walker 
W'ard  A Son 


Johnson 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
oeual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plasteriog  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Ezoellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Clonorete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 1,  Great 
College-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


Accep'.ed  for  a pair  of  semi-detached  residences  on  the 
St.John’s  Estate,  Wakefield,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Wadsworth 
Mr.  William  Wats'  - • 


i,  architect : — 
Brick  and  Stone. 


Fawcett 


For  alterations  for  Mr.  Emery,  linendraper,  Com- 
merctal-road  East,  London.  Mr.  Cotton,  architect.  No 
quantities 

Somes £1,69')  0 0 

Abraham 1,047  0 0 

Wood  1,025  0 0 


Blattering. 


Eastwood 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lots  and 
White  Aaphaltea. 

M.  8TODABT  h 00. 

Office : 

No.  90.  Cannon-Btreet,  E.O.  [Adtt.] 


Woodwork. 


Plumbing,  Glazing,  and  Ironteork. 

>Q 159 

Painting. 


Johnson 


Johnstone 


Palaei 


TRe  Seysael  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphalte 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poultry, 
E.O. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
courses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow* 
sheds  and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooma, 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  [Advt.] 

WMtland  Abbey  Groan  Slates. — These 
Qnanies  are  now  fuiiy  opened  out,  and  are  pro-' 
dneing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  partionlara,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
OlynderwBD,  R.S.O.,  Carniarthenabire.  [Adtt.] 


Forelterations  at  No.  11,  Lowndes-terraee,  for  Messrs 
Harvey,  NichoUs,  A Co.  Mr.  Alfred  Williams  archii 
tect ’ 

Thorne £1,730  0 0 

8p«ke’ 1,497  0 0 

Gnmwood  A Sons  1,4-11  0 0 

Benstead  A Sons  1,430  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co I’aao  0 0 


15.  ft. 
Frootage 
...  £470 
430 
370 
340 


Webster 
Butler  ,. 

Hall  

Reason  .. 
Payne  .. 


For  the  erection  of  a new  cast-iron  tank  and  foundation 
walls  at  the  Braintree  vYaierworJts,  for  the  Local  Board 
Mr.  Geo.  Scamell,  engineer: 

Cait-iron  Tank. 

Bells  A Lightfoot  (accepted)  £565  0 0 

Foundation  TFailt, 

Letch  (accepted) 237  10  0 


For  repairing  and  decorative  wo 
Joseph  Welch,  Banstead,  Surrey, 
architect 

Pitman  A Cnthbertaon 

Simpson  A Son  (accepted)  ... 

For  the  ereotion  of  schools,  Ac, 
shire,  for  the  Clowns  School  Board 
3oa,  architects; — 


Blue  Roofing  Slates  are  delivered,  in  full 
fcruck-loads,  free  to  any  railway  station  in  Great 
Britain,  direct  from  the  North  Wales  Qnarries, 
by  J.  SESSIONS  & SONS,  Gloucester,  who 
will  quote  current  prices  and  terms  upon 
application.  [Advt.] 


For  two  warehouses.  Little  Britain. 
Joseph  A Pearson  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Alee, 
Mr.  T.  Thornton  Green,  surveyor : — 

Merritt  A Ashby, £ 

Browne  A Robinson 

Thompson  

Rider  A Son  


Messrs.  N.  S. 
joint  architects. 


Marriott 


Hodson  A Facon 


Fidler 

Fidler,  Bros. 

T.  Tutin  

Barber,..,,,.., 
Broomhead 
S.  Tutin  


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Lister 


Bayes,  Bros..  A Allen. 
Scrivener  A White  .... 

Newman  A Mmn 

Langmesd  A Way  .... 
Saboy  A Son 


Hibbard  (accepted). 


0 CHARLES  <3C0LLINCE'Se*^TEN?5^ 


For  the  erection  of  schools,  teacher’s  residence,  fence 
■walls  and  conveniences,  together  with  road  formation  at 
rT‘’i‘“o  . perbvshire,  for  the  South  Normanton 
U.D.  School  Board.  Messrs.  Rollinson  A Son,  arehi- 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
'^LEYEE,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

aud  IMPROVSD  GATE  FITTINGS  ol  every  Dousrlptlon. 

36a,  borough  road, 

LONDON,  s.a 


TO  COSEESPONDENTS. 


Broomhead, 


Andrews 


Hudson  A Faoon ,.. 

Page  A Bird  

Winn  

Greenwood 

Weston  (accepted) 
Green  


r ADIES’  TRACING  OFFICE,  42,  Queen 

I 1 Anne's  Gate,  Wretioiaeter.  Tracing!  of  riaae  and  Drawings 
for  Eagiuernaad  Arobilecle  executed  accurately,  iiroinpUy,  and  at' 
moderate  chargre. 

A PPROPRIATIONS.— 300/.  to  1,800Z.  in 

/~\  star  Bowkett  Building  Society,  returnable  without  interest. 
Money  ready. — Addresa,  SAGdErAItY,  g,  Wync-ioad,  Btlxton.  S.W. 


*r«  compelled  to  decline  potntlag  out  books 

All  Btateraenta  of  facte,  lirts  of  tenders.  Ac.  muet  be  i 
*”’..’;***.  sddree*  of  tbe  eendor,  not  iie< 

publication. 

NoTt— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  M 
public  meetings,  reats.  of  eouree.  with  the  authora 
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Tcickesbunj  Abbey. 

NE  effect  of  the  more 
public  appeal  for  funds 
in  aid  of  the  restoration 
cf  Tewkesburj  Abbey 
Church,  which  has  re- 
cently been  made  by 
the  promoters  of  that 
restoration,  will  perhaps 
be  to  draw  more  of  the 
attention  of  English 
architects  to  a monu- 
mtnb  of  our  early  ar- 
chitecture, which  in 
grandeur  is  second  to 
few:  in  interest,  wecond 
to  none  in  the  kingdom  • 
but  which  has  not  re- 
ceived attention  or 
admiration  at  all  oom- 
mensurate  with  its 
merits.  This  oompara- 
live  neglect  may  pro- 
hably  be  traced  to  the 
same  cause  which  has 
operated  in  one  or  two 
other  similar  oases;  the 
jfact  of  the  locality  lying  out  of  the  frequented 
fine  of  railway  traffic,  and  the  town  in  connexion 
jwith  it  being  one  of  those  qniet,  old-fashioned 
jplaces  to  which  no  crowds  are  ordinarily  drawn 
pnrsoib  of  businesa  or  pleasure.  In  glancing 
:at  reports  of  meetings  on  the  subject  of  the 
trestoration  of  the  church,  we  have,  nevertheless, 
jbeen  surprised  to  see  acknowledgment  of  very 
jalight  acquaintance  with  the  building,  or  none  at 
.all,  on  the  part  of  architects  and  amateurs  who 
tare  noted  for  their  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of 
•Medimral  remains.  No  one,  we  are  convinced, 
who  knows  what  there  is  to  be  seen  at  Tewkes- 

I bury  will  fail  to  see  it  for  himself  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  and  to  be  g’ad  of  any  special 
interest  in  connexion  with  the  subject  which  led 
ihim  to  visit  the  church  and  study  its  beauties 
land  peculiarities  on  the  spot. 

. Our  object  in  the  present  remarks  is  architec- 
itnral  rather  than  aroboeologioal,  but  we  may  just 
i recapitulate  here  the  heads  of  the  history  of  the 
i church,  which  is  better  known  than  that  of  some 
«Dther  similar  monumeuts,  and  is  to  be  found 
6 pretty  fully  given  in  several  pnblished  works.* 
place  was  a monastic  foundation  before  the 
(existence  of  any  portion  of  the  present  sbrnoture, 

1 being  then  a dependency  of  the  Abbey  of  Oran. 

I bourn.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in  1034  that 
1 Geraldus,  the  then  abbot  of  Cranbourn,  deter- 
I mined  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Tewkesbnry, 
[■and  to  replace  the  existing  buildings,  then  in  a 
; ruinous  state,  and  doubtless  of  a very  primitive 
land  simple  character,  with  an  erection  of  greater 
j magnitude  and  stability.  What  he  might  have 
I made  of  the  matter  by  bis  own  efforts  we  know 
jnot,  but  shortly  after  bis  scheme  had  been  taken 
lin  hand,  a grant  of  property  in  the  neighbonr- 
jhood  was  made  by  William  Rufus  to  Robert 
fPitzhamon.a  nobleman  formerly  of  Aatremeville 


• A oaeriil  and  compact  little  book  on  Tewkesbury 
Abbey,  is  that  by  the  Hev.  John  H.  Blunt,  founded  on 
Mediseval  chronicles,  of  which  the  originals  are  in  the 
British  Museum  and  elsewhere,  and  which  is  full  and 
trustworthy,  without  being  tedious. 


in  Normandy,  who  appears  to  have  given  his 
hearty  patronage  and  assistance  to  the  work,  and 
whose  name  has  been  associated  with  the  history 
of  the  Abbey  ever  since.  What  we  see  may,  in 
fact,  be  called,  for  the  moat  part,  Fitzhamon’s 
building ; and  this  origin  of  the  splendour  of 
Tewkesbury  Abbey  is  an  interesting  comment  on 
the  remark  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duo,  as  the  result  of 
his  study  of  Early  Mediaeval  arohiteoture  in 
France,  that  the  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  the 
architecture  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  influence 
of  the  regal  power.  Bat  that  the  king  delighted 
to  honour  Robert  Fitzhamon,  and  honoured  him 
by  this  particular  grant  of  land,  we  might  have 
no  adequate  cause  for  devoting  a considerable 
space  to  Tewkesbury  Abbey  Churoh. 

The  building  erected  under  this  lay  assistance 
and  patronage  was  partially  habitable  by  1102, 
and  ready  for  consecration  in  1123.  Its  integrity 
of  style  as  a Norman  church  was  first  materially 
interfered  with  about  1237,  when  it  is  recorded 
that  Prior  Sipton  rebuilt  “ the  chapel  of 
St.  Nicholas.”  What  part  of  the  building  was 
thus  called  is  not  known  certainly,  bat  what  was 
done  about  this  date  was  the  building  of  a square 
chapel  iu  the  lancet  style  on  the  east  side  of  the 
north  transept,  in  place  of  the  apsidal  chapel 
which  stood  there,  as  in  so  many  Norman 
churches,  and  the  counterpart  of  which  in  the 
south  transept  is  still  in  good  preservation  : and 
in  addition  to  this  there  was  built  at  almost 
if  nob  precisely  the  same  date,  a smaller  square 
chapel  northward  of  the  last-named  (in  exist- 
ence, but  much  dilapidated)  and  a longer  apart- 
ment opening  into  this,  and  running  across  the 
face  of  the  north  transept.  This  latter  is  now 
entirely  removed,  and  only  the  large  fi^nely. 
moulded  Early  English  arch  which  was  cut 
through  the  Norman  wall  to  give  access  to  it 
now  remains.  The  monastic  buildings,  we  may 
observe,  are  said  to  have  been  burnt  in  1178, 
and  marks  of  fire  are  traceable  on  the  church ; 
but  as  all  the  mouasbio  buildings  have  dis- 
appeared e.xoept  the  gateway,  which,  as  it 
now  exists,  is  almost  entirely  a late  Gothic 
construction,  this  part  of  the  subject  hardly 
GODcerna  ns  here.  The  next  and  most  im- 
portant  alteration,  upon  which  the  special 
character  of  the  eastern  portion  depends, 
was  made  about  13i0.50,  probably,  and  con 
sisted  in  the  rebuildiog  of  the  choir  arcade  upon 
the  old  cylindrical  Norman  piers,  and  the  addi- 
tion  of  a series  of  chapels  round  the  ambu- 
latory in  the  ohevet  form  so  common  in 
France,  but  scarcely  known  in  this  country, 
except  at  Westminster.  Of  the  peculiarities  of 
this  part  of  the  building  we  will  speak  in  detail 
presently  j it  may  be  observed  that  this  im- 
portant alteration  is  attributed  to  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  family  of  De  Spenser,  who  were 
loading  people  in  the  neighbourhood  from  about 
1320  to  the  early  part  of  the  following  century, 
the  last  of  the  family  who  concerned  himself  in 
the  churoh  being  apparently  Sir  Guy  de  Brien, 
who  married  the  widow  of  Hugh  de  Spenser. 
It  may  not  be  fanciful  to  attribute  to  some 
peculiarly  foreign  sympathies  and  ties  of  this 
family  who  retained  so  much  French  in  their 
names,  the  fact  of  the  exceptional  and  un- 
English  character  which  has  been  given  to  this 
part  of  the  church.  It  was  under  the  influence 


of  the  same  family,  probably,  that  the  nave  and 
transepts  received,  somewhat  later,  the  elaborate 
vaulted  ceilings  which  now  contrast  so  singularly 
with  the  stern  and  massive  arohitecture  of  the 
sabstraoture ; the  crossing,  which  was  originally 
open  up  to  a high  point  iu  the  tower,  was  vaulted 
at  the  same  time  and  ou  the  same  level  as  the 
rest.  In  1G60  the  tower  (originally  sormounted 
with  a timber  spire,  which  fell  at  a compara. 
tively  early  date)  received  its  present  weak  and 
ineffective  turrets  and  battlemented  parapet. 
In  1686  the  present  large  west  window  was 
inserted ; the  date  is  recorded  on  a shield  affixed 
to  one  of  the  mullions  5 for  so  late  a period  the 
window  is  better  than  might  have  been  expected, 
and,  in  fact,  in  one  or  two  details  seems  to 
reproduce  work  of  au  earlier  style.  The  last 
important  change  was  iu  1720,  when  the  high- 
pitched  roofs  of  the  nave  and  transepts  were 
removed  and  replaced  with  low  ones,  concealed 
by  bad  parapet  walling  of  semi-Classio  style, 
erected  on  the  old  gutter-table. 

Approaching  the  church  by  the  principal 
entrance  to  its  precinct,  by  the  gateway  opposite 
the  north  porch,  the  only  feature  that  is  very 
striking  is  the  tower,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  unlucky  pinnacles  and  parapet,  is  a piece 
of  puro  rather  late  Norman  work  (there  is  a 
perceptible  distinction  of  style  between  it  and 
the  substructure),  very  impressive  in  its  simple 
and  broad  treatment.  It  rather  loses  by  the 
removal  of  the  high  roofs,  the  weather-moulda 
of  which  disfigure  the  faces  of  the  tower,  while 
the  removal  of  the  roof  obliterates  the  motive 
for  the  distinction  between  the  absolutely  plain 
masonry  of  the  lower  part  and  the  rather  ornate 
work  above,  besides  destroying  the  pyramidal 
effect  which  the  whole  would  have  had  originally. 
The  decorative  treatment  cousista  iu  two  tiers 
of  arched  windows  and  wall  arches,  ranging 
together,  and  in  which  the  zigzag  decoration  is 
freely  used,  and  a small  tier  of  moulded  inter- 
laced arches  which  intervenes  between  these, 
forming  a broad  decorative  band  round  the 
tower.  The  ornamental  treatment  is,  however, 
completely  subordinate  to  that  appearance  of 
massive  squareness  and  solidity  so  oharacteristio 
of  Norman  towers.  Looking  at  the  body  of  the 
churoh  on  this  side,  we  see  nothing  in  its 
present  state  of  much  interest.  There  is  a good 
Norman  porch,  presenting  no  special  feature, 
with  a later  addition  over  it.  We  see  that  lata 
Decorated  windows  of  somewhat  meagre  design 
have  been  inserted  in  the  aisle  walls,  and  still 
later  and  more  meagre  ones  in  the  clear- 
story. Originally,  the  clearstory  has  had  a wall 
arcade  all  along  it,  with  no  doubt  small  narrow 
windows  at  intervals  j a considerable  part 
of  this  is  left,  but  a good  many  of  the 
caps  and  shafts  are  renewals,  and  the 
design  has  been  altered  by  cubtiag  away  two 
or  three  shafts  at  intervals,  and  throwing  an 
awkwardly -shaped  low  segmental  wall -arch 
across  the  space,  within  which  the  late  windows 
have  been  pierced.  The  arcading  in  its  original 
form  is  seen  on  the  east  wall  of  the  south  tran- 
sept, while  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  it  ia 
gone  altogether.  On  the  aisle  walls  on  the  north 
aide,  too,  much  of  the  masonry  is  evidently  not 
iu  its  original  state  externally,  and  between  the 
third  and  fourth  windows  (from  the  crossing)  a 
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fijiDg  buttresa  has  been  boilt  in  the  foorteenth 
century,  to  ooanteraot  some  settlement.  On  the 
west  and  north  walla  of  the  transept,  however, 
we  aeo  much  of  the  nnmiatakable  Norman 
masonry,  with  ita  thin  black  ahadowa  in  the 
joints,  and  ita  remarkably  masaive  and  endnring 
appearance, — an  appearance  partially  deceptive 
in  this  case,  as  it  is  probably  the  movement  oat- 
ward  of  this  wall  from  settlement  which  has 
neceaaitated  the  removal  of  the  Early  English 
bnilding  before  mentioned,  and  has  pnehed  the 
stilhexisling  chapel  of  the  same  date,  at  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  transept,  far  out  of  the 
perpendicnlar,  one  portion  of  its  walls  being 
aotnally  shored  np  at  present,  while  a Medimval 
fiying-bottresB  has  been  built  at  one  of  the 
angles,  about  the  same  time  as  that  against  the 
aisle  wall  jast  mentioned,  to  try  to  prop  the 
ohapel-boilding  up.  Bat  we  are  intruding  on 
the  vioarage.gronnds  now,  which  adjoin  the  east 
end  and  south  side  of  the  church,  and  will  retnrn 
westwards,  remarking  by  the  way  the  fine  Early 
English  archway  (before  mentioned)  in  the 
transept  wall,  which  formerly  gave  access  to 
the  chapel  that  has  been  removed,  and  which 
is  now  partially  bailt  up,  bnt  so  as  to  leave ! 
exposed  externally  the  arch  naonldings  and  the : 
deeply . recessed  jambs,  with  four  shafts  and' 
capitals  on  each  side,  of  which  six  capitals  and 
two  of  the  shafts  remain  in  partial  preservation. 
Going  down  to  the  west  end,  and  timing  to  look  , 
at  it,  we  come  upon  quite  a coup  cZe  tMAtre.  \ 
Nothing  cn  the  flank  of  the  building  suggests  ' 
the  existence  externally  of  any  feature  so  | 
striking  and  unusual  as  what  we  see  here,  the  | 
effect  of  which  must  take  by  surprise  even  those  j 
who  know  from  engravings  what  is  the  nature  of  i 
the  design.  The  whole  centre  of  the  front  is  j 
filled  np  by  an  immense  deeply-reoessed  arch,  j 
the  jambs  formed  by  six  great  shafts  oarryirg 
an  arch  of  six  corresponding  orders,  six  arches 
recessed  one  within  another  with  a slight  monld. 
ing  on  the  outer  face,  and  a big  “roll”  on  the 
angle  of  each;  the  soffits  plain.  In  all  ancient 
English  architecture  there  is  perhaps  hardly  an 
incident  more  striking,  more  distinctly  deserving 
to  be  called  a stroke  of  genius,  than  this  west 
front,  the  leading  motive  of  which  immediately 
reoal’s  Peterborough  ; and  thoogh  of  oourse  not 
on  quite  so  large  a soale,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  in  finer  preservation,  not  to  say  of  a bolder 
and  grander  treatment  in  detail.  The  state 
of  preservation  of  this  part  of  the  work,  obviously 
nntonched,  is  wonderful;  the  lines  of  the  shafts 
and  arches  are  for  the  most  part  as  straight  and 
clean,  the  thinly-shadowed  joints  as  regular 
and  even,  as  if  it  had  stood  but  for  fifty 
years;  and  the  tones  of  the  slightly  liohened 
stone  would  be  delightful  to  a painter,  and  not 
less  so  the  continnally  varying  play  of  light  and 
shadow  in  the  deeply-recessed  arch,  as  the  sun. 
light  comes  and  goes  and  the  shadows  shift  their 
position.  What  was  the  original  filling  in 
of  the  arch  is  not  very  apparent;  the 
original  Norman  wall  within  it  has  been  laid 
bare  by  the  removal  of  some  of  the  late  masonry 
at  ono  side  of  the  west  door;  probably  it  was  a 
plain  wall  with  Norman  windows  in  it.  There 
seems  no  reason  for  supposing  any  special  mo- 
tive in  the  building  of  the  great  arch  other  than 
a pure  desire  for  a grand  effect.  The  centre 
is  now  filled,  as  we  mentioned,  by  a large  very 
late  window  and  door,  which  look  very  trumpery 
amid  their  sarronndings,  but  cannot  spoil  the 
effect  of  the  whole.  The  finish  of  the  front  is 
nnusual  and  remarkable ; an  examination  of  the 
Bobstructure  internally  shows  plainly  that  towers 
were  intended,  but  they  have  never  been  canied 
out,  and  the  front,  ornamented  with  arcades  on 
the  portion  adjoining  the  baunebes  of  the  great 
arch,  finishes  with  the  two  turrets  of  most  pecu- 
liar  and  unusual  design,  which  serve  to  complete 
the  unique  character  of  this  front.  They  ter- 
minate in  a circular  centre  turret  with  a stone 
oonioal  top,  and  four  smaller  conical  pinnacles  at 
the  angles.*  The  last  time  we  looked  at  the 


• In  a paper  read  before  the  Britiah  Archsologiea 
AaeociatioD  at  Tewteabary,  by  Mr.  T.  Blaabill  (August 
20,  1875),  B°i  whicb  contains  some  rather  rash  statements, 
it  is  asserted  that  these  turrets,  “including  the  highest 
window  openings,  are  evidently  a modern  imitation  o( 
twelfth-centnry  work.”  We  deny  that  they  are  “ evidently’* 
anyfuch  thing.  The  upper  windows  have  certainly  been 
repaired,  and  one  of  toem  is  tilled  in  wiih  an  imitation 
Herman  pillar  or  baluster,  and  the  turrets  are  capped 
with  apparent  I V Gothic  tioials,  possibly  rnt  on  at  the  same 
time.  But  there  is  no  perceptible  evidence,  from  below 
at  least  (and  we  examined  them  carefully  in  a strong 
sunlight),  of  any  distinction  betwien  the  character  or 
date  of  the  masonry  in  the  main  portion  of  these  curious 
and  unusual  turrets,  and  that  of  the  undisputed  Norman 
work  below  them.  Sir  G.  Scott,  who  makes  special  refer- 
ence to  their  peculiar  character  in  his  original  report  on 
the  Abbey,  does  not,  we  observe,  throw  the  slighteit 


front  a jackdaw  sat  on  the  apex  of  each  centre 
cone,  as  symmetrioally  as  if  placed  there  for 
ornament. 

Entering  the  nave  by  the  north  door,  we  find 
before  us  one  of  those  arcades  built  upon  the 
tolerably  tall,  thick,  cylindrical  oolumns  which 
formed  the  first  inspiration  of  the  Norman 
builders  in  some  of  their  greatest  works,  as  in 
the  nave  of  Gloucester : the  system  which  was 
oommenced  at  Eomsey  and  abandoned,  after  a 
couple  of  bays  had  been  bnilt,  in  favour  of  the 
more  advanced  system  of  grouped  piers  whioh 
formed  the  transition  to  the  true  Gothic  pier. 
At  Tewkesbury,  however,  the  piers  are  of  nn. 
usual  height,  especially  as  compared  with  the 
triforiura,  which  is  divided  off"  by  no  kind  of 
horizontal  string,  but  marked  merely  by  small 
couplets  of  openings,  with  a short  thick  column 
between  them,  over  the  haunches  of  the  main 
arches.  The  nave  contains  eight  bays,  the 
westernmost  bay  narrower  than  the  others. 
The  total  length,  however,  is  practically  nearly 
the  same  as  if  another  bay  were  added,  the 
additional  length  being  made  up  by  the  masses 
of  solid  wall  at  the  back  of  the  western  responds, 
intended  as  the  substracture  for  western 
towers,  whioh  as  before  observed,  were  never 
carried  out  on  the  scale  at  first  contemplated. 
The  original  intention  in  regard  to  the  plan  of 
the  west  end  it  is  not  easy  to  understand,  in 
its  present  much  altered  stale.  The  faces  of  the 
piers  behind  the  responds  were  not  originally 
unbroken  np  to  the  present  west  wall ; there  was  a 
broad  flat  projection  or  buttress  on  the  inner  side 
of  each,  towards  the  centre  aisle,  which  has  been 
cut  away  a little  below  the  springingof  the  four, 
teenth. century  vault,  at  the  same  timo  as  the 
vault  was  made,  and  is  now  stopped  in  each  case 
by  a corbel,  richly  carved  with  figures  aud 
foliage,  the  latter  in  a very  fioo  bold  style  of 
work.  At  the  same  time  a pointed  arch,  with 
splayed  edges,  was  carried  across  the  west  end, 
starting  from  the  upper  part  of  this  same  pro- 
jection,  and  forming  the  termioaticn  westward 
of  the  new  vault.  Between  this  arch  and  the 
present  west  window  (whioh  is  much  later)  two 
moulded  ribs  spring  from  corbels  of  different 
design,  parallel  with  and  following  the  line  of 
the  pointed  arch,  and  evidently  referring  to 
some  intermediate  phase  in  the  architectural 
treatment  of  this  part  of  the  building,  between 
the  Norman  work  and  the  seventeeuth-century 
window.  Coming  back  to  the  nave,  we  may 
conclude  that  there  was  originally  a wooden  ceil- 
ing, probably  with  roof-shafts,  on  corbels  above 
the  capitals  of  the  main  arcade  ; one  such  wall- 
shaft,  Bomi.cylindrical  and  carried  down  to  the 
ground,  remains,  adjoining  each  western  respond; 
and  in  the  aisles  there  is  a similar  shaft  opposite 
oaob  pier,  and  some  of  the  corbels  carry  iug  the  in- 
termediateroof  timbersef  the  aisles  remain.  Now, 
the  nave  is  entirely  vaulted  with  a late  four- 
teenth-century  vault,  seen  in  our  view*;  that  in 
the  centre  of  considerable  elaboration  of  design, 
the  larger  bosses  carved  with  figure  Babjeot8,the 
smaller  with  foliage,  and  mostly  in  very  good  pre- 
servation, though  at  present  whitewashed  over. 
A feature  iu  the  design  is  the  existence  of  a 
longitudinal  rib  parallel  to  the  ridge  rib  on  each 
side,  iu  the  upper  portion  of  the  vault.  The  aisle 
vaults  are  roofed  with  a simple  quadripartite 
vault  with  ridge  ribs,  with  the  transverse  ridge 
level  on  the  side  next  the  arcade  and  falling  on 
the  onteide  to  the  crown  of  a low  segmental 
wall. rib,  somewhat  below  the  level  of  the  main 
arcade.  Originally,  no  dcubb,  the  centre  aisle 
would  have  had  a clearstory  of  small  Norman 
windows;  it  now  shows  from  the  interior  the 
wider  late  Gothic  windows  inserted;  which, 
however,  can  only  be  seen  on  looking  up  from  a 
position  nearly  under  them,  as  the  vault  cuts 
across  the  widely-splayed  opening  in  a singular 
manner,  the  wall-rib  of  the  vanlt  ending  in 
the  air,  as  one  may  say,  in  the  centre  of 
the  window-space.  The  effect  is,  of  coarse, 
very  clumsy,  but  so  characteristic  of  lifedimval 
independence  of  method  in  working  that  one 
cannot  wish  to  Icse  it.  The  vault  springs  from 
corbel-heads,  of  its  own  date,  inserted  imme- 
diately over  the  capitals  of  the  main  piers.  The 
short  pillars  in  the  triforium  couplets  have 
ornamented  capitals,  showing  here  aud  there 
those  tentative  beginnings  of  foliage  ornament 


doubt  on  their  authenlicity  as  genuine  work,  and  if  Mr, 
Blasbill  c*lls  these  imitations  of  tnelfch. century  work, 
can  he  tell  ns  from  what  they  are  imitated  ? Aa  far  as  we 
know,  they  are  nnique  in  England;  but  they  have  a very 
strong  dash  of  early  French  character  about  them,  and 
euggest,  like  other  incidents  in  the  building,  the  foreign 
taste  which  seems  so  much  to  hare  influenced  it,  both  in 
its  earlier  and  later  periods, 

• See  p.  375. 


which  mark  the  Norman  style  when  couimencii: 
ita  transitional  stage;  but,  except  these,  and  a 
incised  ornament  round  the  abaci  of  the  prinoipj 
capitals,  the  Norman  portion  of  the  work 
sternly  plain,  and  depends  for  its  effect  only  o 
mass  aud  proportion  and  a few  simple  moolc 
ings.  The  main  arohes  are  once  recessed,  anil 
the  outer  order  has  a simple  roll  moulding.  Wll 
may  mention,  while  in  the  nave,  the  small  fonil 
retaining  the  Early  English  water-holding  ba8*lj 
mould,  in  conjunction  with  details  of  a charactfi 
usually  assigned  to  a later  date  ; aud  the  stallf 
whioh  at  present  stand  in  the  nave,  and  are  goo 
work,  but  not  of  any  exceptional  interest.  A 
this  time  we  are  in  tho  part  of  tho  buildini 
which  is  still  untouched  by  restoration,  ani 
veiled  under  the  whitewash  of  tho  ohorchwardel 
era : we  will  now  pass  round  the  temporal 
screen  fixed  at  the  second  pier  from  the  crossinj  j 
and  see  how  matters  look  on  the  other  side,  an 
how  the  interior  of  the  remarkably-plannedchoi 
comes  out  under  the  hands  of  the  restorer  ; bd 
must  defer  what  we  have  to  say  till  our  nex 
issue. 


DRAWINGS  FROM  EGYPT  AT  THE 
BRITISH  MUSEUM, 


A nEM.vEKAi!LF.  Collection  of  drawings  an 
sketches  illustrative  of  Egyptian  Arohitector 
has  recently  been  added  to  the  MS.  departmen 
of  the  British  Museom.  This  consists  of  tb] 
drawings  made  during  an  expedition  organisei 
about  fifty  years  ago  (1826-33)  by  Mr.  Robei 
Hay,  who  was  accompanied  and  assisted  by  Mr.  i 
Bonomi,  Mr.  P.  Arundale,  Mr.  Charles  Lavei 
Mr.  Catherwood,  &o.,  to  explore  aud  illuetrat 
Egyptian  remains.  For  some  reason  the  result  | 
of  this  expedition,  which  would  have  anticipate^ 
much  that  was  since  done  by  Lepsins  and  othen 
were  never  published ; and  the  accumulate 
sketches  and  drawings  now  fill  nearly  fift 
volumes  of  the  MSS.  library  of  the  Musenn 
Although  much  that  is  contained  in  them  is  nO' 
familiar  to  ns,  the  drawings  are  of  the  bighei 
interest,  as  the  first  systomatio  illustrations  t 
Egyptian  architecture  on  a large  scale,  .and  az 
many  of  them  of  such  remarkable  excellence  a 
specimens  of  architectural  illustrative  drawin/H 
as  to  be  well  worth  inspection  on  that  &cconn|j 
alone.  With  the  finished  drawings  are  bound 
also,  in  many  cases,  the  original  measureijj 
sketches  from  which  they  were  made,  anil 
nnmerons  sheets  of  pencil  notes  and  memorandei 
some  of  them  now  faint  and  difficult  to  decipheiji 
Among  a portion  of  the  volumes  which  wt 
have  examined  may  be  mentioned  the  volnmi) 
of  water’-colour  sketches  by  Arundale  (29,8-16),  | 
whioh  are,  however,  more  picturesque  tbail 
strictly  architectural : an  interesting  attempt 
is  made  in  one  sketch  to  restore  the  effect  cl 
the  portico  of  one  of  the  Deudera  temples,  &1 
it  may  have  appeared  when  all  the  varied  colour' 
on  the  columns  and  oeiling  were  fresh,  and  whe;! 
the  floor  was  crowded  with  figures  whose  costume  i 
carried  out  the  same  polyohromatio  effect,  whili! 
the  blue  sky  seen  betweeu  the  columns  at  thd 
side  formed  the  background  of  tho  enscml'Zel 
To  the  architect,  however,  some  other  volnmel 
will  be  found  still  more  interesting  than  tbiei 
The  Beni. Hassan  remains  are  very  fully  illnstratet 
(29,813)  in  pencil  outline  drawings,  aud  coloure* 
drawings  of  the  hieroglyphics  and  wall-paintings 
and  perhaps  no  illustration  could  more  strikingl' 
convey  to  the  eye  the  strong  affinity  botweetl 
these  remains  and  Greek  Doric  architecture  thaii 
one  of  the  large  perspective  drawings  of  a:l 
interior,  showing  the  rows  of  fluted  colnmnsi 
without  ovolo  or  necking,  yet  otherwise  so  mucll 
reminding  us  of  the  effect  of  a Doric  teroplej 
Other  affinities  of  style  are  suggested  by  thi! 
volume  ; the  hanting-scenes  en  silhouette  on  th  i 
walls,  with  the  animals  and  men  careering  eve 
the  irregularities  of  a heavy  country  shown  “ill 
section,”  as  we  should  say  if  it  were  a modeni 
drawing,  ourionsly  resemble  mediceval  decora! 
tive  painting  in  spirit  and  in  some  points  o| 
execution;  and,  on  tho  other  hand,  a drawinji 
occurs  of  a piece  of  a sonlptored  figure  havinji 
a moat  striking  resemblance  to  that  portion  of  ai 
antique  figure  found  by  Mr.  Wood  on  the  site  o 
the  Ephesus  temple,  aud  now  in  the  Elgin  rooo 
in  juxtaposition  to  the  other  Ephesus  relics 
The  resemblance  is  so  strong  that  we  migh 
suppose  the  two  figures  came  from  the  tamr 
place.  This  is  only  one  of  many  indicatiooE 
whioh  seem  to  multiply  upon  us  as  inve&tigatioi 


''  We  give  the  uumbera  io  the  MSS.  oatalogue,  of  thos* 
volumes  referred  to,  for  tbo  coDvenieDce  of  any  reader 
who  may  wish  to  examioe  theia. 
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\i  carried  on,  of  the  exifitcnoe  of  an  antique  art 
ery  widely  spread  and  very  homogeneous  in  its 
byle  and  spirit,  which  has  been  the  common 
laeis  of  later  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  mnoh  of 
Vosteru  Asiatic  art,  from  which  the  later  forms 
re  are  more  familiar  with  have  developed  each 
a its  own  manner. 

Drawings  of  Thebes  and  its  remains  are 
jund  in  volumes  29,816-17,  in  which  (in  the  former 
olomo  especially)  is  to  be  noted  the  admirable 
nd  careful  style  of  penciUsketching  employed 
Q the  views  of  the  temples,  which  are  in  ontline, 
rith  the  jointings  of  the  masonry  moat  oare* 
ally  marked,  and  lightly  and  carefully  shaded 
rith  a pencil  tint  over  the  sides  that  are  in 
badow,  jnst  sufficiently  to  give  effect,  without 
n any  way  interfering  with  the  purpose  of  the 
Irawing  in  regard  to  complete  acouraoy.  Pencil 
[rawing  is  rather  at  a discount  with  architects 
u the  present  day,  and  we  seldom  see  such 
areful  and  delicate  use  of  the  pencil  as  in  these 
Irawings.  There  is  no  signature  or  apology  for 
ne,  as  far  as  we  observed,  to  most  of  the  draw- 
Qgs ; those  which  wo  have  referred  we  take  to 
e those  of  Catherwood,  unless  they  are  by  the 
'Venoh  draughtsman  whose  name,  E.  Thedenat, 

3 seen  round  the  neck  of  a colamn  in  a view  in 
ne  of  these  volumes ; bob  this  seems  different 
a style  from  most  of  the  others.  We  may  ob- 
erve,  also,  that  hardly  any  of  the  places  are 
lamed,  or  the  drawings  titled,  except  by  an 
coasional  scribble  on  the  back  or  on  the  margin. 
Ihey  are  numbered,  but  no  list  to  which  the 
lumber  may  be  referred  appears  in  most  cases, 
hough  the  places  and  objects,  where  not 
mown,  may  to  some  extent  be  identified  by 
[V  reference  to  the  written  notes  which  are  bound 
;ip  in  most  of  the  volumes.  It  would  be  a useful 
ask  if  some  one  well  acquainted  with  the  sub* 

Ieot  in  detail, — Mr.  Bonomi,  for  example, — would 
opply  titles  to  the  principal  seta  of  drawings. 
When  we  turn  to  the  large  set  of  drawings  re* 
presenting  Karnao  (29,825-20,  the  latter  espe* 
[ially),  we  are  still  more  struck  with  the  admirable 
yay  in  which  simple  pencil  outline  has  been  used 

!)r  purposes  of  illustration.  The  filling  in  of  the 
umerous  details  of  ornament,  hieroglyphic,  &o., 
ives  even  to  the  unshaded  drawings  an  appear* 
lUce  of  fulness  and  oompleteuess  of  effect,  but 
p many  instances  this  is  produced  simply  by 
ery  careful  pencil  outline,  in  which  no  problem 
If  perspective  in  the  representation  can  be 
[based  or  slurred  over;  and  some  of  these 
irawings,  such  as  93, 94,  96,  in  vol.  29,826,  are  the 
brfection  of  clear,  firm,  intelligible  architectural 
jketching.  Farther  on  we  come  to  small  geo* 
[netrioal  sections  and  measured  drawings,  also 
[n  hard,  light  pencil,  and  beautifully  neat.  A 
jery  interesting  volume  is  that  illustrating  the 
bck.cot  tomb  of  Rekhmara  (29,817),  with  its 
elaborate  painted  decorations,  representing  all 
[finds  of  scenes  in  real  life — hunting,  cooking,  and 
iacrificial  operations,  reproduced  and  coloured 
;vith  minute  care.  Vol.  29,830  consists  of  mostly 
he  same  kind  of  small  and  neatly-executed  geo* 
oetrical  drawings  (these  are  by  Arundale)  of 
ho  small  temple  at  Medinet-Abou  j which,  as 
uvery  one  knows,  looks  remarkably  Greek  in 
feeling,  with  its  symmetrically-diaposed  facades 
>n  which  every  stone  and  line  is  drawn  with 
minute  care.  By  the  same  laborious  and  accom- 
plished draughtsman  is  a highly  interesting  small 
volume  (29,855)  comprising  a classiflcatioD 
Pf  the  forms  of  capital  of  the  architecture 
of  the  Ftolemaio  period.  A number  of  these 
tre  shown  ia  geometrical  drawing,  pencil 
butlinos  on  a smooth  foolscap  paper,  with  plans 
iind  sections  of  the  capitals,  showing  their  profiles 
ind  the  dispositions  of  the  leaves,  &c.  They 
lire  classified  in  a catalogue  according  to  the 
Orders  of  vegetation  on  which  they  are  founded, 
and  the  combinations  in  which  various  flowers 
and  leaves  are  employed.  This  book  should  bo 
studied,  if  only  to  realise  how  much  more  variety 
of  detail  there  ia  in  these  capitals  than  is,  we 
ibelieve,  generally  supposed ; and  bow  logically 
and  consistently  the  details  of  flowers  and  leaves 
(are  grouped  and  conventionalised.  There  is  one 
onrioos  exception  to  this,  in  the  use  of  the  date- 
fruit,  which  is  always  treated  quite  naturaliati* 
pally.  In  drawing  18,  for  instance  (from 
lEsneh),^  we  have  the  conventional  triangular 
[leaf,  ribbed  with  parallel  lines,  so  familiar  in 
Egyptian  ornament,  alternated  with  bunches  of 
dates  represented  with  the  same  natural  irregu- 
ilarity  that  w e should  find  in  a late  Gothic  capital. 
In  drawing  19  (also  from  Esneh),  the  upper 
^portion  of  the  capital  shows  a feature  exceed* 
jingly  like  the  angle  volute  of  a Classic  capital, 
irecurring  at  regular  intervals  round  the  bell. 
iBome  of  these  capitals  are  splendid  specimens 


of  severe  yet  graceful  arohiteotural  ornament, 
strictly  founded  on  nature.  In  regard  to  the 
plan  of  the  capitals,  the  ninefold  division  of  the 
oirole  in  some  of  them  is  a point  to  be  noted. 
This  volume  is  one  which  it  would  be  well  worth 
while  to  publish  as  a specialty  in  the  illustration 
of  architectural  ornament. 

Volumes  29835-56,  illuetrating  Philm  and 
Kalabsohi,  again  afford  splendid  speoimens  of 
pencil  drawing,  many  of  them  in  the  shape  of 
elaborate  birds*eye  views,  giving  the  temples 
and  ruins  in  conjunction  with  the  character  of 
the  landscape.  Volume  29,845  contains  the 
series  of  drawings  in  sepia  or  in  colour  (chiefly 
the  former)  by  Laver ; these  are  more  picturesque 
and  less  purely  architectural  than  the  others  we 
have  been  mentioning.  Among  the  most 
iuterestiog  sheets  are  those  which  give  good* 
sized  drawings  of  a number  of  various  forms  of 
capital,  carefully  shaded  so  as  to  give  tlie  effect 
of  the  modelling  of  the  surface  and  the  play  of 
light  upon  them  in  a very  complete  manner. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  drawings,  we  may 
mention  No.  53,  a coloured  drawing  of  the 
interior  of  a hall  (co  title)  partially  fitted  up 
over  part  of  the  floor,  flanked  on  either  side  by 
rows  of  giant  figures  or  Telamones  (to  adopt  an 
expression  from  Greek  arohiteoture)  supporting 
the  cornice.  These  figures,  clad  in  the  drawers 
or  cloth  of  ribbed  stuff  so  familiar  to  ns  in 
Egyptian  statuary,  are  coloured,  apparently 
(from  internal  evidence)  on  the  spot,  and  what 
strikes  one  forcibly  is  the  remarkably  realistic 
effect  of  the  drapery  and  ornaments  on  these 
colossal  figures ; the  colour  and  texture  of  the 
stuff,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  follows  the  con- 
tours of  the  limbs  being  indicated  apparently 
with  no  aim  at  conventionalism  at  all,  but  rather 
with  the  intention  of  securing  as  real  and  life- 
like an  effect  as  possible.  The  oonolusion  this 
leads  us  to  is  different  from  that  usnally  drawn 
from  the  style  and  manner  of  Egyptian  sculpture ; 
and  suggests  that,  if  we  had  this  sculpture 
always  with  its  original  colonriug,  we  should 
oonclude  that  the  conventionalism  of  this  art  in 
Egypt  was  rather  the  result  of  imperfect  exe- 
cution in  a very  stubborn  material,  than  of  any 
set  mstbetio  purpose ; and  that  the  real  object 
was  to  represent  life  as  fully  as  the  material  and 
sculptor’s  ability  allowed. 

A volume,  labelled  “Modern  Sketches” 
(29,849),  which  we  tamed  over,  presents  nothing 
of  much  interest ; the  artist  or  artists  seem  to 
have  been  a little  bent  on  extracting  from 
modern  Egyptian  life  some  echo  of  the  forms 
peculiar  to  the  ancient  representations ; and 
there  are  one  or  two  humorous  representations 
of  modern  events,  such  as  the  bargaining  of  a 
naval  officer  with  an  Egyptian  for  some  curiosity, 
iu  which  the  figures  are  represented  in  the 
manner  and  action  of  the  ancient  mural  sculp, 
tures.  In  regard  to  the  ancient  work,  however, 
the  volumes  we  have  mentioned  form  only  a 
portion  of  the  collection ; what  more  there  may 
be  of  equal  interest  we  had  not  time  to  examine, 
but  the  collection,  judging  by  what  we  have 
seen,  is  well  worth  examination,  as  a whole,  by 
all  who  are  interested  either  in  Egyptian  arohi* 
tecture,  or  in  architectural  drawing  for  its  own 
sake. 


TROT  AND  MYCBN^. 

BRITISH  AECHiEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A SPECIAL  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  (kindly 
lent  for  the  occasion).  Lord  Houghton  presided, 
and  the  meeting-room  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  desirous  to 
hear  Dr.  Sohliemann,  the  explorer  of  Troy  and 
Slyceneo,  give  some  acconnbof  his  researches. 

Lord  Houghton,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
said  that  the  three  great  arobmological  societies 
of  this  country,  viz.,  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti* 
quaries,  the  Archmological  Association,  and  the 
Arohmological  Institute,  naturally  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  their  investigations  to  matters 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  this  country,  Medimval  and 
Roman.  Nevertheless,  this  fact  did  not  separate 
them  from  those  great  sources  of  art  life  and 
thought  which  now  formed,  and  he  hoped  would 
long  continue  to  form,  the  basis  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  of  this  country  : viz.,  the  an* 
tiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome.  With  reference 
to  Greek  antiquities,  Dr.  Sohliemann  had  re- 
vealed to  us  by  his  excavations  within  the  last 
few  years  more  than  had  been  done  by  centnries 
of  investigation.  It  was  a great  thing  to  find 
in  an  excavator  not  only  a man  who  could  dig 


in  the  ground  and  discover  wonderful  things, 
but  one  who  could  recognise  the  things  he  found, 
and  connect  them  with  history. 

Dr.  Sohliemann,  who  was  received  with  mnoh 
enthusiasm,  then  read  an  elaborate  paper,  “ On 
Troy  and  its  Analogy  to  Mycenas,”  in  the  course 
of  which  he  said  he  visited  the  plain  of  Troy  for 
the  first  time  in  I8G8,  and  though  he  went 
without  preconceived  ideas,  he  first  went  to 
Bunarbashi.  He  found  the  site  altogether  in 
opposition  to  all  indications  of  the  “Iliad,”  and 
particularly  as  to  its  distancefromthe  Hellespont, 
which  exceeds  nine  miles,  whilst,  according  to 
the  “ Iliad,”  it  was  very  short,  and  could  not  have 
exceeded  three  miles.  He  engaged  a number 
of  workmen,  and  explored  the  whole  extent  of 
the  heights,  but  found  everywhere  the  purest 
virgin  soil,  except  on  the  site  of  the  little  city  of 
Gergis,  at  the  extremity  of  those  heights,  where 
Mr.  J.  von  Hahn,  the  Austrian  oonsnl  at  Syra, 
had  previously  made  an  excavation.  Hero  the 
average  accumulation  of  the  rubbish  was  only 
from  1 ft.  to  1 ft. 6 in.  deep,  and  solely  mixed  with 
fragments  of  Grecian  pottery,  to  which  arebaa* 
ology  could  not  possibly  allow  a remoter  anti- 
quity than  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  century 
before  Christ } and  therefore  the  city  itself  could 
not  possibly  claim  a greater  age,  because  frag- 
ments of  pottery  were  far  more  indestructible 
than  any  city  or  fortress  wall.  We  could  destroy 
the  hugest  oitadel  walls,  but  we  could  never 
clear  the  site  they  surrounded  from  the  pots- 
herds, and  in  these  latter  we  must  necessarily 
always  find  the  two  termini  for  the  chronology 
of  the  walls,  which  could  neither  be  older  than 
the  oldest  potsherds  nor  more  modern  than  the 
most  modern  of  them.  The  insignificant  oity 
walls  which  Consnl  von  Hahn  and  the  lecturer  had 
brought  to  light  had  been  altogether  erroneously 
called  “Cyclopean”;  they  consisted  of  oblique 
retaining  walls  of  polygons,  or  walls  of  regular 
courses  of  welLcut  square  blocks,  which  could 
not  claim  that  denomination.  There  oonld  be 
no  reasonable  donbt  that  walls  of  huge  blocks 
were,  withont  any  historical  foundations,  called, 
after  the  mythic  giants’  race,  “ Cyclopean,”  and 
as  the  word  had  come  into  general  use  we  oonld 
not  avoid  employing  it;  but  it  most  be  distinctly 
understood  that  not  every  wall  built  of  stones 
without  any  binding  material  could  be  called 
“ Cyclopean,”  and  that  under  that  denomination 
were  only  comprised,  (1)  the  walls  of  large 
unwrought  blocks  joined  by  smaller  ones;  (2) 
the  walla  composed  of  large  polygonal  stones 
well  fitted  together,  but  certainly  not  the  retain- 
ing walls : and  (3)  the  very  ancient  walls,  such  as 
we  saw  in  the  Lions’  Gats  in  Mycenae,  where  im- 
mease  rudely- wrought  quadrangular  blocks  were 
roughly  put  together  iu  horizontal  layers,  bub  the 
Joinba  nob  beiogquibe  straight,  there  remain  smaH 
interstices  between  the  stones.  House  or  fort- 
ress walls  of  well-wrought  quadrangular  slabs, 
which  were  closely  joined  without  mortar,  could 
never  be  called  “ Cyoiopeau,”  and  thus  even  the 
large  subterranean  treasuries  at  Mycenm  and 
Orchomenos  could  in  no  way  deserve  this  deno- 
mination.  As  there  was  no  other  site  which 
could  in  any  way  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  indications  of  the  “Iliad,”  Dr.  Scbliemann 
went  to  the  site  of  the  Greek  Ilium,  and 
recognised  there  with  astoaishmenb  that  about 
one-balf  of  Mount  Hissarlik  consisted  of 
artificial  soil  produced  in  the  oourss  of  ages 
by  the  accumulation  of  successive  household 
remains.  Having  obtained  the  necessary  fir- 
man, Mrs.  Sohliemann  and  the  lecturer  went 
to  work  there  in  1871  on  a vast  scale.  As  we 
were  wont  to  paint  in  our  imagination  an  image 
of  every  nnkuown  object  which  was  of  capital 
interest  tons,  so  Dr.  Sohliemann  had  long  pre- 
viously made  in  bis  mind  the  picture  of  Troy, 
and  his  veneration  for  Homer  made  him  paint 
it  on  a gigantic  scale.  He  thought  that  it  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  city  walls  of  Lysimaohns, 
bub  his  illusions  were  destroyed  by  the  results  of 
twenty  shafts  which  he  had  dug  on  the  site  of 
the  lower  oity,  because  all  of  them,  and  even 
the  six  shafts  which  he  bad  sunk  close  to 
Hissarlik,  produced  only  fragments  of  wheel- 
made  Grecian  pottery  and  Hellenio  house-walls, 
none  of  which  could  claim  a higher  antiquity 
than  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  before  Christ. 
On  the  site  of  Hissarlik,  ou  the  contrary,  he 
found  Hellenic  masonry  and  fragments  of  wheel- 
made  Grecian  pottery  only  to  an  average  depth  of 
6 ft.  6 in.  Immediately  below  these  he  collected 
seventy  hand-made  vases  and  a great  many 
whorls  of  black  or  brown  terra-cotta,  so 
perfectly  nnlike  the  Hellenic,  as  well  as  all 
the  prehistoric  pottery  which  he  found  in 
digging  deeper,  that  be  could  not  bat  attributa 
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Item  to  a people  who  sojoarned  on  the  spot  only 
for  a short  time.  There  were  found  no  other 
remains  which  could  be  attribnted  to  the  people 
who  made  these  rases,  immediately  below  which 
Dr.  Schliemann  found  a stratum  of  ashes  and 
rubbish,  about  6 ft.  thick,  evidently  derived  from 
wooden  houses,  because  stones  were  seldom  met 
with.  Ic  was  intermixed  wish  masses  of  hand* 
made  prehistoric  vases,  and  very  numerous  whorls, 
with  incised  ornamentation.  Below  this  stratum 
of  ruins  he  found  a whole  prehistoric  city,  whose 
8.ft.  to  lO-ft.  high  fragments  of  house-walls, 
composed  of  small  stones  joined  with  earth,  he 
could  have  cleared  ont  like  Pompeii.  In  this 
city  he  fonnd  mnoh  more  and  much  better  hand- 
made  pottery  than  in  the  preceding  one,  and 
thonsands  of  terra-cotta  whorls,  most  of  them 
with  a beautiful  incised  ornamentation.  Rem- 
nanta  of  a oircnit-wall  belonging  to  this  city  he 
had  noticed  only  on  the  west  side.  Below  this 
city,  and  at  an  average  depth  of  from  23  ft. 
to  30  ft.,  be  fonnd  the  calcined  remains  of 
an  apparently  much  wealthier  city,  which 
had  evidently  been  saddenly  destroyed  by 
a tremendoQs  confliigration.  Tois  city  was  en- 
closed by  large  circnitwalisoflarger  and  smaller 
stones,  in  which  the  lecturer  brought  to  light  au 
immense  tower  and  a double  gate  directed  to  the 
south-west.  Just  on  the  north-east  side  of  this 
gate  were  the  ruins  of  a vast  mansion  of  smaller 
stones  joined  together  with  earth,  which  must 
have  belonged  to  the  chief  or  king,  for  it  was 
the  largest  building  in  the  town ; besides,  the 
other  houses  consisted  of  nnburned  bricks.  There 
must  have  existed  on  the  circuit-walls  and  on  the 
tower,  as  well  as  on  the  gate,  immense  wooden 
fortifications ; and  all  the  houses  of  the  city 
must  have  had  upper  stories  of  wood,  for  other- 
wise the  masses  of  wood-ashes  could  not  be  ex- 
plained. This  city  had  evidently  been  saddenly 
stormed  and  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  Tiryas 
and  Mycence  were  also  captured  by  enemies, 
but  the  capture  there  was  neither  sudden,  nor 
were  those  cities  destroyed  by  it,  because  an 
entire  vase  was  there  a very  rare  occur, 
rence,  and  one  could  search  there  for  weeks 
without  finding  two  fragments  which  would 
fit  together.  Some  similarity  certainly  existed 
between  the  various  types  of  the  Hissarlik 
terra-ootta  vases  of  the  three  pre- historic 
cities  mentioned,  for  nearly  all  of  them  were 
either  tripods  or  had  convex  bottoms  ; besides, 
nearly  all  of  them  bad  on  either  side  a tubular 
hole,  and  in  the  same  direction  a hole  in  the  rim 
and  in  the  lid  for  being  sbnt  and  suspended  by 
a string.  Certaiuly,  however,  there  were  also 
new  types  in  each  city,  and  it  deserved  par. 
ticular  attention  that  the  vases  in  the  lover  city 
were  more  aitistio,  and  far  better  made  than 
those  in  the  sacceeding  city.  Furthermore, 
identical  in  the  three  pre-historic  cities  were  the 
whorls  and  balls  of  terra  cotta,  with  thoir 
wonderful  incised  ornamentation ; but  those  of 
the  lowest  of  the  three  could  easily  be  distin- 
goished  by  the  colour  of  the  clay,  and,  as  a 
genera!  thing,  also  by  the  superior  skill  in  the 
inoisions.  All  the  incisions  had  originally  been 
filled  with  white  clay  so  as  to  strike  the 
sight.  In  the  second  and  third  cities  were 
found  sixteen  short  Greek  inscriptions  in  very 
ancient  Cypriote  characters,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, certain  that  the  Trojans  spoke  Greek. 
Below  the  third  city  were  the  16  ft.  to  20  ft. 
deep  ruins  of  a still  more  ancient,  but  still 
smaller  city,  beoanse  it  was  limited  to  the  original 
aize  of  the  rook,  which,  having  increased  by  the 
ruins  and  rubbish  both  in  width  and  height,  each 
of  the  snbseqnent  cities  was  larger  than  its  pre. 
decessor.  The  pottery  of  this  lowest  city  was 
beantiful,  but  altogether  different  from  that  in 
the  three  upper  cities,  and  the  finest  was  only 
found  on  and  near  the  virgin  soil.  Characteristic 
were  here  the  hand-made  large  deep  plates  of 
lustrous  black  or  brown  colour,  whose  interior 
was  covered  with  an  inoised  ornamentation  filled 
with  white  clay,  and  with  two  long  beantifolly- 
shaped  tubular  rings  in  the  rims  for  suspension 
with  a string;  but  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
vases  was  monochromatic  lustrous  black  or 
brown,  and  had  no  incisions.  There  was  a very 
great  similarity  between  the  hand-made  mono- 
chromatic pottery  of  this  most  ancient  Trojan 
city,  and  that  fouud  in  the  five  royal  Mycenian 
sepulchres,  and  one  involnntarily  thought  of 
the  common  origin  of  the  royal  henaes 
of  Mycense  and  Troy  ; for  Pelops,  the 
father  of  Atrens,  the  grandfather  of  the 
king  of  men,  Agamemnon,  was  tho  son  of 
the  Phrygian  king  Tantalus,  whilst  Ilium  was, 
according  to  the  tradition,  built  by  Has,  who 
came  from  Phrygia.  Identical  with  the  Homeric 


Troy,  which  was  captured  by  the  Greek  army, 
must  be  the  city  second  in  suooession  from  the 
virgin  soil,  because  here  we  found  the  great 
tower,  the  huge  walls,  whose  construction  Homer 
attributed  to  Neptune  and  Apollo;  and  here  we 
farther  found  the  most  evident  proofs  of  great 
wealth,  and  a sudden  destruction  by  the  band  of 
the  enemy.  The  extent  of  Troy,  as  encompassed 
by  its  walls,  was  but  very  small,  and  it  could  not 
possibly  have  oontaioed  more  than  four  or  five 
thousand  inhabitants ; but,  small  as  it  was,  it 
was  still  larger  than  the  city  of  Athena  under  the 
kings,  which  was  confined  to  the  Acropolis  until 
Tbeseus  added  twelve  surrounding  boroughs  to 
it.  The  Acropolis  was  then  only  two-thirds  as 
large  as  now,  it  having  only  been  enlarged  by 
Cimon  about  464  B.C.  The  lecturer  main- 
taiued  that  the  royal  city  of  Mycense  was 
originally  confined  to  its  very  small  Acropolis, 
beoauae  only  part  of  the  lower  city  had  a circuit 
wall ; by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  lower  town 
was  merely  a suburb.  Besides,  there  were 
evident  signs  that  the  lower  city  wall  was  built 
centarins  ffoaterlor  to  the  time  of  Agamemnon, 
and  thus  in  a remote  antiquity  the  whole  of 
the  lower  city  of  Myoen®  must  have  been  a 
straggling  suburb.  The  same  must  have  been 
the  case  with  Athens,  and  as  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
E.  Gladstone  had  suggested  in  hia  celebrated 
work,  “Homeric  Synchronism,”  the  same  must 
have  been  the  case  with  Troy.  The  question 
whether  Homer  ever  visited  Troy  was  difficult 
to  answer.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  proved  that 
Homer  was  an  Achaian,  and  this  was  also  proved 
by  the  lecturer’s  excavations  at  Myoen®,  because 
he  found  there  thousands  of  masterpieces  of  art 
such  as  Homer  described,  and  the  poetevidently 
passed  hia  whole  life  in  a civilisation  like  the 
Mycenian.  On  the  other  band,  the  mode  of 
burial  which  Dr.  Schliemann  fonnd  in  the  royal 
tombs  in  Myoen®  was  perfectly  unknown  to 
Homer,  who  only  knew  of  the  burning  of  the  bodies 
iu  the  fnneral  pyres  and  the  deposition  of  the 
ashes  in  funeral  urns,  of  which  the  lecturer 
found  many  hondreda  in  the  depths  of  Troy,  but 
not  a single  one  in  Mycen®,  where  the  bodies 
were  burnt  on  pyres  prepared  on  the  bottom  of 
enormonsly  large  and  deep  tombs,  The  primi. 
tive  state  of  civilisation  which  the  antiquities  of 
Troy  denoted  was  of  course  no  proof  that  they 
were  more  ancient  than  the  masterpieces  of  art 
of  Myoen®,  because  in  the  heroic  age  nobody 
travelled  except  on  warlike  or  pirntioa!  expedi- 
tions. Thus  there  might  have  been  a very  h’gb 
civilisation  at  Mycen®,  while  at  the  very  same 
time  the  arts  were  only  in  their  first  dawn  at 
Troy  ; and  writ  iug  with  Cypriote  obaraoters  might 
have  been  in  nse  in  Troy  more  than  a thousand 
years  before  any  alphabet  was  known  in  Greece. 
There  could  consequently  not  be  the  slightest 
objection  to  admit  that  the  tradition  which 
assigned  the  tombs  of  Myoen®  to  Agamemnon 
and  his  companions,  who  on  their  return  from 
Ilium  were  treacherously  murdered  by  Clytem- 
nestra  or  her  paramour  ./Egisthne,  may  be  per- 
fectly oorriot  and  trustworthy. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Gennadios,  the  Greek  Charge  d' Affaires, 
in  response  to  a call  from  the  chair,  gave  some 
interesting  particulars  of  the  work  which  is  being 
done  by  local  arcbmological  societies  in  Greece 
for  the  exploration  and  conservation  of  the  monn- 
ments  of  antiquity.  Although  these  societies 
were  greatly  hampered  for  want  of  funds,  they 
had  doue  much  useful,  though  nnostentatious 
work,  as  would  be  seen  by  a comparison  of  the 
views  of  monuments  given  in  such  books  as  that 
of  Stoart,  with  photographs  of  the  monuments 
as  they  now  appeared.  The  mounds  of  rubbish 
and  the  hovels,  or  not  much  more  pretentious 
buildings,  which  obscured  them,  had  been  re- 
moved.  True  they  had  not  yet  set  up  the  fallen 
pillars  of  the  Parthenon,  but  this  was  not  a 
solitary  instance  of  antiquities  being  kept  in 
wooden  sheds  until  better  means  could  be  ob- 
tained  of  preserving  them.  It  was  no  longer 
possible,  however,  for  any  remains  of  antiquity 
to  be  wantonly  destroyed  or  mutilated.  The 
local  museums  of  Greece  were  becoming  filled 
with  small  fragments  and  objects  fonnd  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  local  musenm  authorities 
were  so  jealous  of  retaining  objects  of  antiquity 
found  in  their  respective  districts  for  their  own 
museums,  that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to 
obtain  such  objects  for  the  museums  at  Athens. 

Professor  Donaldson,  in  moving  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  Schliemann  for  his  paper,  said  he 
h;d  been  charmed  «ith  the  discretion  Dr.  Sohlie- 
mann  had  displayed  in  deal'ng  with  the  snbject. 

Dr.  Birob,  Keeper  of  Oriental  Antiquities  in 
the  British  Maasum,  seconded  the  motion,  and 


said  Dr.  Schliemann  bad  undoubtedly  made  om 
of  the  moat  important  discoveries  of  the  age 
and  he  would  stand  as  one  of  the  most  distin 
guished  excavators  of  the  remains  of  ancient  art 
and  as  one  who  had  thrown  a now  light  upoi 
antiquity.  Dr.  Sohliemann’a  discoveries  atTro; 
had  shown  them  what  Troy  actually  was,  and  hai 
enabled  them  to  determine  that  there  had  existed 
an  ancient  city  where  illnstrioua  deeds  had  beei 
performed  by  Trojaua  and  Greeks.  Afterwards 
doubtless,  the  poetic  imagination  of  Homer  hai 
somewhat  exaggerated  those  deeds,  and  hi 
version  had  been  accepted  by  his  contemporarie 
as  the  true  one.  The  discoveries  at  Myoena 
were  perhaps  more  interesting,  but  it  was  diffi 
cnlt  to  diaonss  them  fully  until  Dr.  Schliemann’. 
book  had  appeared.  The  whole  world  would  b< 
indebted  to  Dr.  Schliemann  for  his  disooveriee 
Nowhere  were  bis  efforts  more  appreciated  thai 
in  this  country,  where  there  existed  a deep  lovi 
and  feeling  for  Greek  art,  which  had  been  im 
bued  by  the  classical  knowledge  imparted  to  al 
who  received  what  was  called  a liberal  educa 
tion.  Ha  suggested  that  if  possible  Dr.  Schlie 
mann  should,  with  the  consent  of  the  Greel 
Government,  allow  a portion  of  the  products  ti 
be  sent  over  for  inspection  and  examination. 

Mr.  Godwin  moved  that  this  “ Assooiatioi 
tenders  its  hearty  congratulations  to  Dr.  Schlie 
mann  upon  his  disooveriee  at  Myoen®,  and  it  hopei 
that  resnlta  of  equal  importance  may  reward  hL 
labours  upon  the  plaios  of  Troy.”  He  said  thai 
Dr.  Sohliemann’a  remarkable  discoveries  wen 
the  outcome  of  a life  of  effort  and  self-culture 
Dr.  Sebliemann’s  autobiography  was  one  of  th< 
most  valuable  books  which  could  be  placed  ii 
the  bauds  of  any  young  man  or  womao.  Hi 
tangbt  himself  language  after  laoguage,  anc 
fought  down  all  the  obstaoles  which  beset  him 
and  having  realised  a fortune  commercially,  hi 
set  himself  to  perform  what  seemed  to  be  thi 
work  of  his  life, — the  discovery  of  the  lost  Troy 
His  discoveries  at  Myoen®  would  be  of  immeusi 
value  in  many  ways.  Those  who  had  studiec 
tho  subject  most  had  always  felt  a difficulty  ii 
understanding  how  it  was,  by  what  steps,  Greeci 
obtained  its  sublime  perfection  in  sonlpture.  Ii 
the  discoveries  at  Myoen®  we  bad  evidence  oi 
the  existence,  centuries  before  the  time  oi 
Phidias,  of  a school  of  artists  and  workert 
in  metal  of  very  great  ability,  equal  t< 
portraiture.  Now  Phidias,  as  an  outcome  ol 
these  workers  in  gold,  was  not  so  difficult  tc 
understand  as  Phidias  standing  alone,  as  he  had 
heretofore  been  seen.  It  would  be  a very  bright 
page  in  the  transactions  of  the  British  Arob®o- 
logical  Association  which  recorded  their  admira- 
tion of  Dr.  Sobliemann’s  labours. 

Mr.  Thomas  Morgen  seojnded  the  resolution, 
which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr,  Loftos  Brock  read  a letter  from  Mrs. 
Gladstone  stating  that  although  Mr.  Gladstone 
bad  made  every  arrangement  to  be  present, 
he  had  been  obliged,  greatly  to  his  disappoint* 
meat,  to  go  to  bed  on  account  of  illness. 

L^^d  UougbtOD  then  formally  presented  the 
Association’s  diploma  of  hon.  membership  to 
Dr.  Schliemann,  remarking  that  the  Association 
W18  thus  conferring  botiour  upon  itself  rather 
than  open  Dr.  Schliemann. 

Dr.  Schliemann  having  acknowledged  the  gift. 

Professor  Donaldson,  in  a few  welt-tnmed  sen- 
tences, paid  a graceful  tribute  to  Mrs.  Schlie- 
mann,  and  proposed  a resolution  expressing 
appreciation  of  her  services  in  connexion  with 
the  explorations  undertaken  by  her  husband. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Effingham, 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Planche,  Somerset  Herald, 
a vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  president 
and  oouncil  of  the  lostitnte  of  Architects  for 
allowing  the  Association  the  nse  of  its  rooms. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry,  in  reply,  said  that  arch®- 
ologists,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  ought  to  know 
something  of  architecture,  while  architects  who 
were  worthy  of  the  name  could  not  fail  to  take 
great  interest  in  the  labours  of  arobroologiata. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Rrebuok,  M.P.,  moved  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Lord  Houghton  for  presiding. 

Oq  the  motion  of  Professor  Donaldson,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Oovry,  president  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  a vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
Greek  Chargd  d’Affaires  for  his  kindness  in 
attending,  the  mover  suggesting  that  perhaps 
Mr.  Gennadius  would  represent  to  hia  Govern- 
ment the  importance  of  affording  facilities  for 
arcbmological  exploration. 

Mr.  Gennadius,  in  reply,  said  he  would  convey^ 
the  sentiments  of  the  meeting  to  his  Govern- 
ment, altbongb  in  Greece  such  excavations  were 
permitted  and  enconraged,  subject  to  ceitaia 
necessary  restrictions. 


April  14,  1877.] 
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raBSH  INQUIRIES  BEA.EING  ON  THE 
HEALTH  QUESTION. 

It  took  ns  some  years  to  bring  publio  opinion 
to  the  right  track  in  respect  of  sanitary  reform, 
educate  inquirers,  and  to  point  oul  the  direc- 
Dn  in  which  improvement  could  be  made.  It 
as  done  at  no  small  cost  of  money,  health,  and 
me, — but  it  was  done.  The  matter  now  moves 
‘ itself,  but  how  slowly ! We  are  to  have 
lother  Parliamentary  inquiry,  by  Royal  Com. 
ission,  into  what  is,  in  fact,  a branch  of  the 
:eat  sanitary  question.  It  is  almost  dis- 
jartening  to  find  how  little  has  been  done,  and 
) how  great  a cost,  in  this  matter,  since  1872, 
hen  the  country  at  once  responded  “ ay  ” to  the 
aestion,  “ Shall  we  set  about  preventing  pre* 
antible  mischief  in  the  right  way  ? ” After 
ve  years  of  legislation  and  administration,  the 
juntry  hears  that  the  offices  of  important 
epartments  of  the  publio  service  are  unsafe  for 
uman  occupation.  The  various  local  authorities 
irroundiug  the  metropolis  have  discovered  that 
one  of  them  can  aot  alone,  and  that  no  concerted 
Dtiou  will  suit  all  parties.  And  when  an  un- 
sual,  though  not  unprecedented,  rainfall  puts 
ur  river  valleys  under  water,  instead  of  setting 
) work  to  remedy  the  evil,  we  are  to  have  a 
resh  inquiry  into  the  powers  of  ourvariousbodies 
f River  Conservancy ! In  each  of  these 
ifferent  departments  of  the  same  great  sub. 
3Ct  thero  are  displayed  the  same  ignorance, 
•resolution,  and  helplessness.  It  is  a state  of 
tings  for  which  wo  are  paying  very  dear.  The 
'ater  supplied  in  New*atreet,  it  is  now  said, 
omiunuicated  the  typhoid  poison  to  Dr.  Mac- 
aye,  an  officer  whose  death  may  be  termed 
'ith  perfect  justice  a national  lose.  No 
3SB  is  it  an  irreparable  grief  to  a large 
ircle  of  surrounding  friends, — to  all  who  knew 
he  kindly  large  heart  and  conscientious  industry 
f the  man.  The  health  of  the  Navy  owes  muob 
0 the  labours  of  Dr.  Maokaye,  as  the  blue  books 
rawn  up  year  by  year  by  his  hands  remain  to 
38tify.  The  English  navy  has  been  growing 
ince  the  time  of  King  Alfred.  It  is  the  sheet- 
nohor  of  the  national  safety,  and  the  favourite 
lublic  service.  Is  it  not  incredible  that  it  was 
eft  to  a medical  officer  of  our  time  to  be  the 
irst  man  to  urge  the  propriety  of  teaching 
ivery  sailor  to  swim  ? In  the  prime  of  his 
isefulcesB  this  man  has  been  just  extin. 
juished  by  banding  him  a glass  of  the  poison 
inpplied  iu  the  name  of  potable  water  in  the 
leart  of  our  metropolis,  and  in  an  office  of  our 
idministratioD.  It  is  a melancholy  reflootlon. 

[t  is  another  instance  of  the  folly  of  attempting 
to  do  technical  work  by  unprofessional  hands. 
P7hen  the  idea  first  got  hold  of  the  publio 
mind  that  typhoid  fever  and  other  scourges  of 
ffio  time  were  preventible,  a double  problem  was 
presented  for  solution.  The  first  part  of  it  was 
purely  medical,  or  rather  chemical  and  physio- 
logical. It  was  necessary  to  discover  the  condi- 
tions of  danger.  The  second  part,  which  was  the 
sequel  and  oou  nter  part  of  the  first,  was  mechanical. 
It  was  the  question  how  to  remove  these  condi- 
tions  ; and  as  the  first  inquiry  demanded,  and, 
bo  a great  extent,  received,  the  systematic  and 
organised  attention  of  the  medical  profession, 
BO  did  the  second  demand  what  it  has  alto- 
gether failed  to  receive— the  syatematio  and 
organised  study  of  the  engineering  profession. 
The  first  part  of  the  problem  presented,  it  may 
be,  the  most  serious  difficulty.  To  detect  an  in- 
visible, lurking,  deadly  foe,  to  traoo  the  evil  to 
its  source,  and  thus  to  indicate  where  the  remedy 
was  to  be  applied,  was  a far  more  recondite  task 
than  was  that  of  providing  the  remedy.  But 
there  was  this  difference  in  the  two  parts  of  the 
problem.  The  first  could  be,  and  was,  investi- 
gated by  the  separate  and  private  study  of  hun- 
dreds of  inquirers.  Every  physician,  in  the 
course  of  his  pi’aotice,  had  the  subject  forced 
upon  bis  thoughts.  Ho  might  wish  to  compare 
his  experience  with  that  of  his  brethren,  and  no 
doubt  much  light  was  obtained  by  such  mutual 
reference.  But  the  primary  facts  were  special 
and  individual.  They  were  collected  one  by  one ; 
and  the  experience  thus  attained  had  a natural 
tendency  to  coalesce — to  build  itself  up  into  a 
true  and  useful  theory. 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  problem, 
the  meohanical  measures  proper  to  be  taken  to 
remove  the  sources  of  danger,  the  process  requi- 
site is  exactly  reversed.  In  the  former  case  we 
ascended  from  detail  to  principle;  in  the  latter 
case  we  have  to  descend  from  principle  to  detail. 
We  had  a physical  problem  to  settle.  The  first 
thing  was  to  lay  down  tho  conditions  of  that 
problem.  These  conditions  are  none  other  than 


certain  physical  facts.  It  is  requisite  in  tho 
first  case  to  collect  these  facts.  It  is  not  by  a 
referenoe  to  private  note-books  that  this  is  to 
be  done.  The  inquiry  is  of  a broader  nature, 
and  can  only  be  inaugurated  by  proper  publio 
authority.  The  doctor  has  traced  the  cause  of 
danger  to  Mr.  A.’s  drain,  or  Mr.  B.’s  well.  But 
it  is  of  no  use  to  ask  the  engineer  to  attend  to 
the  state  of  Mr;  A.’a  drain,  or  Mr.  B.’s  well, 
except  as  forming  individual  instances  of  the 
wells  and  the  drains  of  the  district.  Nor  can 
this  be  done  without  knowing  all  that  intervenes 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  water-colleoting 
slopes  of  the  district,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
outfall  of  the  entire  water  colleoted  on  them  into 
the  sea.  The  doctor,  or  the  surveyor,  points  out, 
say,  that  the  drain  complained  of  is  in  a bed  of 
gravel.  It  tells  the  engineer  absolutely  nothing 
to  inform  him  that  the  bed  of  gravel  underlies 
all  Mr.  A.’s  premises.  The  information  needed 
is  far  wider.  It  is  necessary  to  know  tbe  entire 
area,  depth,  surface  level,  and  other  particulars 
of  the  gravel  in  question.  Is  it  a pothole  in  the 
clay  ? Such  is  the  case  with  some  very  favourite, 
and  also  very  fatal,  spots  with  which  wo  are 
acquainted.  Is  it  a large  sheet  of  pervious 
material  watered  and  cleansed  by  every  shower  ? 

Is  it  the  part  of  a large  subterranean  reservoir, 
containing  water  that  rises  and  falls  with  the 
rainfall  ? To  show  what  we  have  to  do  with  the 
one  drain,  or  the  one  well,  we  must  know  all 
about  the  local  geological  formation  in  which  it 
is  situated ; wo  must  know  the  relation  of  that 
formation  to  thoso  below  or  around  it ; we  must 
know  climatological  conditions,  hypsometrical 
conditions,  agricultural  conditions;  in  fact,  wo 
must  bo  in  possession  of  so  many  elements  of  a 
physical  nature  that  they  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  an  exhaustive  and  complete  survey ; 
and  can  only  bo  grasped  by  tho  mind  when  they 
are  represented  by  tho  graphic  methods  familiar 
to  the  surveyor. 

As  we  see  that  to  set  the  one  little  drain  in 
order  we  must  make  an  extended  survey  of  a 
district,  so  does  it  follow  that  to  complete  our 
survey  of  any  locality  we  must  extend  our 
observation  so  as  to  comprehend  all  those  neigh- 
bouring  localities  which  may  affect  the  physical 
condition  of  the  neighbourhood  under  investiga- 
tion.  That  is  to  say,  an  efficient  treatment  of  tbe 
simplest  case  of  preventive  sanitary  engineering 
must  be  based  on  a thorough  and  competent 
survey  of  the  entire  water-shed  district  of  which 
it  forms  a part.  Here,  then,  we  come  in  contact 
with  a group  of  elements  which,  though  distinct, 
are  mutually  related.  As  we  ascend  towards 
the  upper  limits  of  tbe  districts  sketched  out  by 
Nature  herself,  questions  of  amount  of  rainfall,  of 
percolation  of  soil,  of  formation  of  torrents,  of 
surface  or  subdrainage,  require  investigation. 
As  we  look  in  the  other  direction  we  have  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  river-banks  and 
channels, — the  existence  of  weirs,  mills,  and 
other  obstacles  to  the  free  outfall  of  water,— the 
habit  of  so  flooding  land  as  to  encourage  ague 
rather  than  good  meadow  hay, — the  vested 
rights  of  water-owners  and  riverain  proprietors. 
In  a word,  we  find  that  in  order  to  deal  at  once 
simply,  efficiently,  and  properly  with  tbe  small 
item  of  house  protection  with  which,  on  the  report 
of  the  physician,  the  engineer’s  duty  was  sup- 
poaed  to  start,  we  must  have  that  bydrographio 
survey  of  the  district  without  which  all  pottering 
with  individual  works  will  be  done  in  the  dark, 
and  very  probably  will  involve  useless  cost. 

The  publio  sense  of  insecurity  which  stimulated 
the  then  existing  Government  to  bring  into  Par- 
liament the  abortive  measure  of  1872  bad  been 
awakened  by  tbe  attacks  of  typhoid  fever,  fatal 
I in  many  oases — happily  only  almost  fatal  in  the 
most  illuatriouB  instance — which  had  been  ex- 
perienced  by  many  well  - known  and  highly, 
regarded  individuals.  Such  a case  as  that  to 
which  we  referred  at  the  commencement  of  these 
remarks  is  but  too  well  fitted  to  reawaken 
general  alarm.  Bub  the  trouble  which  has 
actually  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond’s  committee  is  of  another  kind.  It  is, 
indeed,  intimately  connected  with  the  publio 
health,  although  it  may  be  thought  only  very 
indirectly  to  be  conoerned  with  the  spread  or  the 
aggravation  of  the  chief  zymotic  diseases.  It 
has  been  the  unnaual  extent  and  persistence  of 
the  floods  of  our  river  valleys,  especially  of  tbe 
valley  of  the  Thames,  which  has  spurred  Parlia- 
ment  to  the  oonclnsion, — “ Really  some  one 
ought  to  inquire  if  anything  can  be  done  to 
improve  the  state  of  things.”  This  primary  A, 
B,  C inquii’y  is  tho  object  of  tbe  Special  Com- 
mittee. To  US  Englishmen,  aoenstomed  to  the 
bap-hazard  manner  iu  which  our  national  good 


sense,  after  much  loss  of  time,  waste  of  money, 
and  inconvenience  of  all  sorts,  usually  brings 
os  pretty  right  in  the  end,  the  oommenoement  of 
such  an  inquiry  in  the  present  year  may  seem  to 
be  natural,  useful,  and  timely.  But  to  any 
one  who  regards  the  matter  in  the  abstract, 
who  will  put  himself  for  a moment  in  the 
position  of  an  historian  or  a chronicler,  or 
of  the  sabjeot  of  a state  in  which  the  Govern, 
ments  consider  that  attention  to  the  communica- 
tions  and  the  watercourses  of  the  country  is  a 
part  of  its  bounden  duty,  tbe  question  arises, — 
What  have  we  been  doing  for  the  last  five  years  ? 
The  collection  of  those  physical  statistics  which 
must  form  the  basis  of  any  intelligent  sanitary 
works  iu  any  part  of  the  kiugdom  was,  as  we 
pointed  out  with  great  precision  in  1872,  and  on 
many  subsequent  occasions,  the  first  requisite. 
Whatever  was  thus  done,  and  well  done,  should 
have  been  done  once  and  for  all.  The  prepara- 
tion of  what  we  then  called  tbe  sanitary  survey 
of  the  country,  but  which  may  be  called  with 
perhaps  more  propriety  the  hydrographical  survey 
of  the  country,  was  an  absolute  and  essential 
preliminary  to  any  intelligent  treatment  of  the 
great  sanitary  problem.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  afford  the  data  for  resolving  problems  of  a 
like  nature  and  of  hardly  less  importance.  Tbe 
case  of  floods  is  one  of  these.  In  some  cases  tho 
flooding  of  a vicinity  is  a direct  encouragement 
of  the  worst  zymotic  diseases.  In  not  a few 
places  in  the  past  winter  we  have  had  accounts 
of  dwelling-houses  being  flooded  with  diluted 
sowago.  In  other  cases  it  has  been  tbe  more 
insidions  attacks  of  phthisis,  of  ague,  of  rheumatic 
and  neuralgic  affliotioua  that  have  been  en- 
oouraged  by  tho  permanent  dampness  inflicted 
on  houses  and  on  adjacent  land.  Even  when 
disease  Las  not  been  positively  detected,  incon- 
venience, cost,  loss  and  damage  to  property  and 
furniture,  and  interruption  to  business,  have  been 
very  great.  Had  the  natural  and  proper  steps 
been  taken,  and  thoroughly  carried  out,  in  1872 
(as  we  then  proposed),  this  recent  damage  would 
have  been  impossible.  Had  the  necessary  survey 
been  even  commenced,  however  leisurely  and  in 
detail  it  bad  been  pursued,  we  should  not  have 
found  ourselves  now  asking  for  a committee.  A 
thorough  bydrographio  study  of  the  Thames 
Valley  might  readily  be  completed  iu  a twelve- 
month  by  an  engineer  provided  with  a 
very  moderate  staft',  if  only  he  had  due 
authority  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  information 
which  has  been  already  collected,  but  which  is 
of  no  use  at  present,  owing  to  the  scattered  con- 
dition in  which  it  exists.  Thus  for  the  basis  of 
tbe  whole,  and  the  most  expensive  part  of  the 
affair,  namely,  the  topographical  survey,  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  go  to  any  expense  whatever. 
The  information  at  the  command  of  the  officers 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  would  supply  all  this 
detail ; and  the  6.in.  and  1-in.  maps  would  serve 
as  the  basis  of  the  new  work.  In  tho  same  way 
the  second  requisite,  the  preparation  of  an 
accurate  profile  of  the  river  and  its  affluents, 
would  be  facilitated  and  verified  by  the  use  of 
the  Ordnance  bench  marks — of  which  the  broad 
arrows  are  to  be  found  on  almost  every  mile- 
atone.  With  this  preliminary,  and  most  costly, 
part  of  tbe  work  done,  the  preparation  of  pro- 
files  and  cross  sections  would  be  easy.  We 
require  a profile  of  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
from  the  sea  to  tbe  water-shed,  showing  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  the  cross  sections  of  the 
channel,  those  of  tbe  natural  valley  bottom  until 
it  gradually  has  risen  above  the  range  of  the 
flood, — the  water  level  at  the  lowest  summer 
drought,  at  tbe  ordinary  winter  flow,  at  the 
highest  ordinary  and  extraordinary  floods.  To 
this  should  be  added  particulars  of  bridges,  weirs, 
mills,  or  any  other  obstruction  to  the  course  of 
the  stream,  of  culverts  and  other  works  for 
drainage  entering  or  crossing  the  river,  and  of 
the  area  and  distribution,  as  well  as  levels,  of 
any  irrigated  lands.  Of  course,  this  survey  must 
comprise,  not  the  main  stream  of  tbe  Thames 
alone,  but  the  courses  of  the  Kennet,  the  Thame, 
the  Isis,  and  other  affluents  which  form  the  main 
stream,  or  such  as  those  of  the  Wey,  the  Mole, 
the  Wandle,  and  other  rivers  which  bring  down 
large  oontributions  to  the  Thames,  especially  in 
time  of  rain. 

It  would  be  a necessary  part  of  the  survey  to 
mark  the  diatriote  under  the  oonservanoy  of 
any  legal  authorities,  while  a note  would  indicate 
the  powers  and  ordinary  action  of  those  autho- 
rities.  This  incidental  bit  of  information,  which 
would  form  a natural  part  of  the  plan,  appears 
to  be  the  main  object  suggested  for  the  inquiry 
of  tbe  Select  Committee.  This  reflection  m^^ 
suffice  to  show  how  enormous  is  the  waaU' 
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time  and  cost  occasioned  by  onr  failing  to  begin 
our  basiness  at  the  only  true  beginning.  By  the 
Thames  Navigation  Aot,  1866,  the  Conservancy 
of  the  Thames  and  Isis  from  Staines  to  Crick, 
lade  is  vested  in  the  conservators  of  the  river. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  conservators  “ by  all  lawful 
and  proper  means  to  preserve  and  maintain  at 
all  times,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  flow  and  purity 
of  the  water  of  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries 
down  to  the  western  bonnd.ary  of  the  metro- 
polis.”  That  is  to  say,  a body  of  persons  is  to 
have  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the 
channel  of  the  metropolitan  river  just  to  the 
spot  where  the  consequences  of  any  error, 
neglect,  or  misconstruotion  become  most  serious 
and  inconvenient.  The  very  fundamental  idea 
of  a water-conrse  conservancy  has  beon  miacon. 
oeived  by  the  framers  of  such  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. And  bow  are  the  conservators  to  know 
anything  of  the  flow  of  the  Thames  ? or  the 
means  ofproviding  for  its  maintenance  ? No  one, 
up  to  this  hour,  can  tell  what  either  the  minimum, 
the  maximum,  or  the  flood  volumes  of  that  river 
actually  are.  We  could  print  a good  many  reports 
and  estimates  on  this  subject, — some  of  them  by 
very  able  men.  But  the  only  result  of  putting 
the  figures  side  by  aide  would  be  to  show  that 
exhaustive  information  as  yet  has  to  be  collected. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  in  order  to  enable  the  exist- 
ing, or  any  future,  conservators  of  the  Thames  to 
exert  any  efficient  and  useful  action,  a certain 
preliminary  description,  a graphic  and  technical 
description, — that  is  to  say,  hydrographic  plan 
and  sections  of  the  river  and  its  channel, — are  a 
first  requisite.  Precisely  the  same  requisite  is 
needed  by  those  numerous  local  sanitary  autho- 
rities  who,  having  last  year  failed  in  their  pro. 
posed  fusion,  or  harmonious  accord,  under  the 
advice  of  the  Engineering  Inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  are  understood  to  be 
now  again  attempting  to  take  up  the  ravelled 
threads  of  the  mesh,  and  to  arrive  at  a new 
accord.  Not  one  of  these  local  authorities,  or 
their  professional  advisers,  if  they  have  any,  can 
have  even  the  vaguest  idea  of  the  main  facts 
which  must  control  their  operations,  without 
access  to  such  a survey  of  the  Eiver  Valley  as 
we  describe.  No  officer  of  the  Government, 
whether  civil  or  military  in  his  education,  can 
suggest  any  sonnd  and  useful  measure  that  will 
combine  the  greatest  public  service  at  the  least 
cost,  without  Laving  under  his  eye  such  a survey. 
No  one  cau  suggest  any  measure  that  can  be 
regarded  as  well  considered,  with  reference  to 
the  escape  of  flood  water,  the  care  to  bo  given  to 
every  part  of  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  need  for 
removing  weirs  or  mills,  or  any  important 
measure  for  the  improvement  of  the  channel,  in 
the  absence  of  suoh  a survey.  For  navigation, 
for  prevention  of  floods,  for  u-rigation,  for  land 
drainage,  for  abstraction  of  water  for  domestic 
use,  the  same  primary  requisite  is  a sine  qud  non. 
With  such  a sm’vey  of  the  Thames  completed  as 
the  Italian  Government  have  made  and  carefully 
published  in  the  case  of  the  valley  of  the  Po,  all 
the  numerous  and  important  questions  which 
press  for  solution  under  each  of  the  above  heads 
will,  to  a great  extent,  solve  themselves.  The 
mystery  of  the  engineer  is  the  mystery  of 
common  sense.  When  physical  facts  are  fully 
and  thoroughly  known,  there  can  be  but  little 
controversy  among  experts  how  to  deal  with 
them.  Nature  herself  suggests  what  we  should 
do  in  order  to  aid  and  minister  to  her  operations, 
if  only  we  will  listen  to  her  voice.  Difference  of 
opinion  in  suoh  matters  simply  means  ignorance 
of  detail.  So  long  as  one  man  pots  a maximum 
or  a minimum  volume  50  per  cent,  above  the 
estimate  of  some  one  else,  the  two  will  suggest 
very  different  works  for  execution.  But  if  both 
engineers  be  furnished  with  the  same  data,  and 
if  these  data  be  accurate  and  exhaustive,  very 
little  room  will  exist  for  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  what  is  to  be  done.  In  the  case  of  the  Po, 
the  result  of  completion  of  the  hydrographic 
survey  of  the  river  and  its  affluents  has  been 
sneh  a perfect  knowledge  of  what  is  required 
for  the  protection  of  the  riparian  property  that 
the  proper  works  have  been  divided  into  cate, 
gories,  and  distributed  according  to  their 
urgency,— so  that  year  by  year  a definite  portion 
of  them  will  be  completed,  until  the  whole 
System  is  perfect.  Seven  eminent  men  have 
been  specially  engaged  on  this  survey,  and  their 
recommendations  are  unanimous,  because  their 
information  is  complete. 

In  the  case  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  other  Land, 
suoh  unanimity  is  far  from  being  attained.  Very 
different  plans  have  been  proposed  to  the 
ministry.  As  many  as  nineteen,  if  wo  rightly 

'uember,  have  been  submitted  to  a special 
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professional  commission  to  disooss;  and  the 
report  of  the  commission  has  not  been  altogether 
nnanimous.  Why  this  dift'erenoe  ? Chiefly  and 
solely  because  in  the  case  of  the  Tiber  there  has 
not  been  collected  that  full  information  that  has 
been  gathered  and  systematised  in  the  case 
of  the  Po.  The  quantity  of  the  maximum  flood 
that  comes  down  the  Tiber  is  as  yet  as  open  a 
question  as  is  the  quantity  of  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  flow  of  the  Thames.  The  rainfall  of 
the  Tiber  watershed  is  as  unknown  as  is  that  of 
the  Thames  watershed,  or  as  that  would  be  with, 
out  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Symonds.  For  that  very 
sufficient  reason  different  engineers,  forming 
different  estimates  of  the  volume  of  water  with 
which  they  had  to  deal,  have  proposed  different 
schemes.  Another  source  of  doubt  is  of  the 
same  nature.  A partial  diversion  of  the  Tiber 
has  been  proposed,  either  by  way  of  overflow, 
from  just  without  the  oity.walls,  or  by  way  of 
diverting  the  course  of  some  of  the  affluents  of 
the  river.  This  diversion,  or  either  of  them, 
would  require,  there  is  no  doubt,  a considerable 
excavation.  In  order  to  form  a sound  opinion 
on  the  feasibility  of  suoh  an  excavation,  it  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  have  a section  of  the 
gronnd.  This  does  not  seem  to  exist.  But  a 
section,  in  this  case,  is  not  enongh.  It  is  stated 
very  positively  that  the  cutting  requisite  wonld 
pass  through  a soil  of  so  loose  and  crumbling  a 
nature  as  to  be  entirely  unsuitable  for  the  bed  of 
a river  or  canal.  This  is,  of  course,  a question  of 
fact.  As  sneb,  it  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
experiment.  A series  of  borings  would  probably 
settle  the  question.  Thus  two  points  of 
physical  information  are  defective  in  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  Italian  ministry  of 
poblio  works  as  to  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  The 
volume  of  flood  is  unknown,  although  the  heights 
attained  in  various  inundations  from  before  the 
Christian  era  are  carefully  recorded,  and  the 
physical  possibility  or  impossibility  of  the  forma- 
tion  of  an  overflow-ohannel  is  in  dispute.  In 
fact,  as  yet  the  elements  have  not  been  collected 
for  stating  the  problem.  Its  solution,  therefore, 
is  matter  of  opinion, — that  is  to  say,  of  guess. 

In  the  far  more  important  case  of  the  Po  the 
facts  have  been  ascertained,  and  therefore  the 
distinguished  experts  who  have  studied  the  case 
have  no  hesitation  or  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  course  to  be  adopted. 

It  is  just  tbo  same  with  ns.  The  sanitary 
problem  has  witnessed,  in  the  present  year,  the 
first  attempt— the  first  serious  attempt — at  its 
rational  solution.  The  publication  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  the  financial  outcome  of 
different  methods  adopted  in  different  localities 
for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  first  effort  un  the  part  of  the  Admioistra- 
tion  to  afford  any  general  information  which  may 
be  of  service  to  the  whole  country.  Still  it  is 
evident  that  this  information,  even  if  it  be  kept 
up  and  carried  oat  to  the  fall,  is  comparatively 
useless  without  the  light  thrown  on  the  circum. 
stances  of  each  particular  case  by  means  of  a 
hydrographic  survey.  Without  that  first  reqni- 
site  we  get  but  scraps  of  information.  Whether, 
then,  we  regard  the  protection  of  the  public  from 
preventible  disease  ; the  preservation  of  the 
metropolis  and  the  metropolitan  district  from 
floods  and  damp  ; the  economy  of  public  money 
as  expended  by  the  various  local  authorities ; the 
conservancy  of  the  Thames  as  a navigable  river, 
as  an  outfall,  or  as  a source  of  water-supply  ; or 
whether  we  look  at  the  example  of  the  nation 
most  experienced  and  most  familiar  with  great 
hydraulic  works — we  come  to  the  same  result. 
The  hydrographic  survey  of  the  rivers  and  water- 
shed  basins  of  England  is  the  first  requisite  for 
public  health,  public  safety,  and  public  economy. 
If  this  fact  be  brought  out  by  the  Duke  of  Kiob- 
mond’s  Committee,  the  Members  will  do  good 
service  to  the  country. 


Spinoza. — A competition  has  been  opened  at 
the  Hague  for  a statue  of  Spinoza  in  bronze  on  a 
stone  pedestal.  Artists  of  all  countries  are 
invited  to  compete.  Models  in  plaster,  one 
m^re  high,  and  representing  Spinoza  in  seven- 
teenth-century  costume,  should  reach  Mr.  Van 
Ophoven  there  by  the  let  of  October,  and  should 
be  aocompauied  by  a sealed  envelope  containing 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sculptor,  and 
identified  by  a motto  repeated  upon  envelope  and 
model.  The  author  of  the  model  selected  will  be 
invited  to  make  a plaster  copy  of  it  on  a large 
scale,  and  if  this  also  is  approved  he  will  receive 
a premium  of  2,000  florins.  The  second  in  com- 
petition will  receive  250  florins.  ; 
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CENTRAL  LONDON : PROFIT  OR  LOSS  IN 
HOUSEBUILDING  ? 

At  the  risk  of  tumbling  into  the  goody-goody 
strain  of  reflection  which,  at  seasons  of  holiday 
depression,  is  pecnliarly  affected  by  the  chief 
directors  of  English  opinion,  we  have  arrived  at 
the  profound  conviction  that  a vast  number  of 
individuals  throw  away,  irretrievably  and  con- 
tinually, a great  deal  of  money.  A long  con. 
temptation  of  the  expanding  oircumferenoe  of 
London  would,  it  might  fairly  be  supposed,  lead 
us  to  believe  that  areally  good  building-invest- 
mout  is  a certain  source  of  gain.  Perhaps  ibis, 
away  from  the  centre  j but  in  the  crowded  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  it  appears  difficult  to  make  a 
brand-new  house  return  the  profits  that  were' 
easily  obtained  from  the  old  one  it  has  replaced. 
There,  housebuilding  pays  a few,  weakens  many, 
ruins  some.  The  noble  lords  and  others  ■who 
own  forever  and  ever  good  metropolitan  soil,  and 
who  may  reasonably  be  made  answerable  fori 
plenty  of  defects  in  the  bad  houses  erected  upon  j 
it,  are  not,  however,  always  placed  in  an  enviable  , 
position.  As  we  have  studiously  repeated  for  a ; 
good  many  years,  the  history  of  an  ordinary ; 
London  house  is  a succession  of  sorrows  and  i 
disasters,  shared  by  many  interested  in  it,  but 
whose  interests  are  usually  of  an  opposite  and  a ; 
conflicting  nature.  In  too  many  instances  none  ' 
of  the  speculators  come  out  of  the  complicated; 
undertaking  with  proceeds  enough  to  warrant  a ; 
dream  of  future  riches.  In  spite  of  a large  < 
number  of  successful  speculating  builders, — in  i 
spite  of  a few  who  have  made  fortunes, — the  i 
prizes  in  the  lottery  of  house  property  are  cer- 
tainly not  so  numerous  as  the  enormous  area  cf 
newer  London  would  lead  people  to  suppose.  It 
would  not  pain  ns,  we  confess,  to  hear  of  some  of 
the  minor  men  who  have  helped  to  “ run  up  ” 
streets,  squares,  crescents,  and  terraces,  retiring 
gracefully  from  suburban  conquest  to  solicit  the 
popular  suffrage, — and  then  lucidly,  if  not  fully, 
explaining  to  the  Lower  House  the  patent  im- 
perfection  of  our  land  and  building  laws. 

Nor  do  private  individuals,  who  know  little  or 
nothing  about  the  ways  of  building  speoulation, 
but  who  employ  wisely  enough  architects  and 
bo?id  fide  contractors,  seem  often  desirous  of 
showing,  either  by  deed  or  speech,  that  money 
spent  in  erecting  houses,  to  sell  or  let,  is  either 
a profitable  speculation  or  a good  investment. 
You  may  perhaps  get  five  per  cent,  interest  for 
your  money  sunk, — that  is  if  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  obtain  tenants  j and,  for  seventy  or 
eighty  years,  your  investment  may,  provided  yon 
are  lucky,  return  that  rate  of  interest.  But 
then  the  anxiety,  tbo  risk,  the  trouble  ! You  can 
obtain,  without  any  of  these  concomitant  evils, 
a little  more  than  three  per  cent,  as  inevitably 
certain  as  quarter  day,  for  ever.  Ah  ! but  who 
builds  except  in  the  sure  hope  of  realising  at 
least  ten  per  cent,  interest? — a hope  sometimes 
bononred,  we  admit,  but  very  rarely ; and  only 
on  condition  that  the  investor  has  understood  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  his  house  is  placed,  the 
sort  of  people  to  accommodate,  and  the  accom- 
modation to  offer  thorn.  Then, — and,  even  then, 
there  are  exceptions, — housebnilding  in  Central 
London  becomes  a profitable  undertaking. 

This  question,  always  interesting  to  a few,  is 
likely  soon  to  become  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  many.  Never  before,  since  the  Great  Fire  of 
London,  wore  so  many  schemes  of  alteration  in 
the  very  heart  of  town  as  near  actual  accom. 
plishment  as  at  the  present  moment.  We  have 
waited  long,  if  not  patiently,  and  there  is  really 
a likelihood  of  our  seeing  during  the  next  few 
years  great  changes,  if  not  great  improvements. 
In  a recent  article*  we  described  the  proposals 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  which  are 
now  being  discussed  by  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  our  criticism  of  the  suggested  street 
from  St.  Martin's-place  to  Coventry-street  has 
been  received  in  the  spirit  with  which  it  was 
made, — in  fact,  that  the  Bill  before  Parliament 
has  been  amended  in  order  to  allow  the  new 
thoroughfare  to  pass,  in  an  easier  line  than  was 
contemplated,  throngh  Leioester-square.  But 
the  piercing  of  new,  and  the  widening  of 
old,  streets  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  are 
not  all  the  good  things  that  are  promised  to 
Londoners.  The  ei-eotion  of  the  New  Law 
Courts  and  the  removal  of  Temple  Bar  are  to 
be  accompanied  very  soon  by  the  widening,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet, 
street;  and  the  purchase  by  the  Crown  of 
bouses  in  Bell-yard  is,  wo  believe,  an  accom. 


• See  p.  206,  a>i(e ; and  for  plan  at  p.  208, 
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plished  fact.  Further  west,  the  decrepit  tene- 
menta  which  hold  one  another  together  in  the 
j narrow  streets  on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  estate, 

I are  already  marked  out  for  destruction.  The 
wretched  lodging-honsea,  nests  of  harpies  known 
too  well  to  country  couaina,  upon  laud  belonging 
t to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, — miserable  bye- 
) streets  out  of  the  Strand,  and  leading  nowhere, — 
I are  also  to  give  place  to  tenements  more  suited 
1 to  modern  ways  of  life  and  present  requirements. 

[ The  Duke  of  Bedford,  with  praiseworthy  zeal, 
has  personally  interested  himself  in  a project 
for  rebuilding  the  entire  square  of  Covcnt 
Garden,  once  in  his  ancestors’  time  a haunt  of 
the  worst  fame  in  London  ; and  we  believe  that 
I a well-known  architect  is  engaged  upon  the 
I designs.  Great  Wild  - street,  and  parts  of 
• Drury  ■ lane,  Bedfordbury,  parts  of  the  St. 
i Martin’s-lane  slums,  and  other  equally  unhealthy 
' wynds,  aro  to  be  replaced  by  new  buildings 
1 specially  planned  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
; humble  class  of  tenants,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act, — so  long  and  tedioos 
in  its  preliminary  phase  of  working,  so  appa. 
rently  innocent  of  anything  like  method  in  its 
contemplated  transformations.  In  fine,  the  de. 
liberate  bisecting  of  Soho  most  inevitably  pro- 
voke  the  reconstruction  of  a large  number  of 
houses,  not  only  on  both  sides  of  the  new  streets, 
but  also  in  the  cross  sti'eets  running  through  and 
I into  them. 

i “ But,”  says  the  cautious  capitalist,  “ who  will 
I build  these  houses  of  which  you  dilate  with  such 
I satisfaction  ? Don’t  you  know  that  new  streets 
I never  pay — that  shopkeepers  and  ‘ upper-part. 

I of-the-house  ’ tenants  avoid  them  ? Look  at 
; New  Oxford-street,  at  Garrick-sbreet  ;*  look 
at  Northumberland  • avenue,  where,  with  all 
the  acuteness  of  metropolitan  representation 
combined,  only  a fifth  part  of  the  land  is  in  a 
. fair  way  of  being  let ; look,  lastly,  at  the  number- 
less  bouses  around  so  valuable  aud  busy  a 
neighbourhood  as  Covent-garden,  in  which  floors, 
rooms,  even  entire  tenements  and  shops,  are  to 
let  5 and  which  have  remained  to  let  for  months, 
quarters,  and  even  years.”  All  this  is  perfectly 
true ; and  the  good  people  who  have  spent 
money  over  the  houses  in  question  have  thrown 
a great  deal  of  it  away.  The  fact  is  deplorable; 
and  the  failure  to  attract  tenants  deplorably 
patent  and  true.  And  why  ? Because  the 
Londoner,  wedded  to  the  conceit  of  a sham  castle, 
builds,  in  the  time  of  underground  railways  and 
Hansom  cabs,  of  clubs  and  co-operativo  exertion, 
and  of  extended  scientific  knowledge — within  a 
metropolis  of  four  millions, — precisely  the  same 
kind  of  house  as  that  which  was  fitted  for  a 
period  of  stage-coaohes  and  sedan  chairs,  of 
taverns  and  petty  tradesmen,  and  of  the  slightest 
artistic  and  scientific  appreoiation,  among  a 
population  of  half  a million.  He  not  only 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  centre  of  a capital 
city  is  the  focus  of  business, — of  pnblio  and 
official  life, — and  the  circumference  that  of 
home, — of  private  and  familiar  existence : he 
does  not  act  upon  the  certain  knowledge  that 
the  heart  of  town  is  inhabited  principally  by  the 
extremes  of  the  commnnity  at  large, — the  very 
rich  and  the  very  poor ; the  young  men  not  yet 
prepared  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  house, 
keeping,  the  old  men  who  have  escaped  from  its 
obligations  ; the  numberless  comparatively  poor 
folk  who  have  many  children,  the  well-to-do 
married  couples  who  have  few  or  nono.  The 
modern  builder,  as  if  oblivious  of  the  great 
secret  of  successful  trade,  despises  this  vast 
mass  of  population.  He  provides,  in  localities 
where  professional  men  do  not  congregate, 
offices  fitted  only  for  them;  and  in  all  parts 
of  Central  London,  comfortless  and  barren 
rooms  for  a multitude  of  bachelors  who  do 
not  exist. 

The  whole  of  this  fact  is  not  understood  by 
the  principal  newspapers  ; and  seldom  discussed 
by  any.  It  is  thought  to  be  a speciality,  and 
therefore  avoided  as  likely  to  be  distasteful  to 
the  general  leaven  of  buyers  aud  readers.  Lately, 
however,  several  articles  and  letters  upon  the 
subject  have  appeared.  A great  journal,  during 
the  Easter  recess,  communicated  some  items  of 
intelligence  apropos  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Act  and  the  delays  of  power;  it  also  informed 
the  two  hemispheres  that, — such  is  the  vitiated 
character  of  the  London  slum, — a metropolitan 


* A glance  at  the  map  suffices  to  show  why  at  least  one 
side  of  Garrick-street  is  a failure,  “Who  can  build  upon  . 
such  a plot  of  ground  as  that  left  by  the  intersection  of 
narrow  lanes  just  opposite  the  Garrick  Club  ? New 
Oxford-street  suilered  from  the  sumo  defects.  It  is  uot 
Buflicient  to  buy  land  to  make  a new  street ; you  must  also 
make  the  building  plots  on  either  side  of  it  of  a shape  and 
size  iit  for  profitable  erections. 


official,  of  value  and  zeal,  had  twice,  according 
to  his  own  showing,  imbibed  the  elements  of 
typhoid  fever  in  the  performance  of  his  arduous 
duties.  But  of  the  sort  of  houses  with  which  to 
replace  the  rotting  and  rotten  tenements  under 
the  ban  of  expropriation,  ordinary  journalism 
gives  bub  the  very  slightest  hint.  Corre- 
spondents’ views  of  improved  dwellings,  lately 
published  in  the  daily  papers,  have  unfortunately 
made  nothing  olear  except  their  own  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  difficult  subject.  The 
“Peabody  flat”  has  been  eulogised;  and  the 
desirability  of  “ flat  ” building  has  been  advocated 
under  the  apparent  conviction  that  a startling 
discovery  had  been  made,  which  ought  imme- 
diately to  become  public  property.  Bub  the 
Peabody  buildings  are  neither  very  different 
from,  nor  better  than,  other  blocks  of  the  same 
description ; and  according  to  the  statement 
of  their  architect  they  are  nob  intended  to 
be  a profitable  investment.  Neither  are  they 
new.  Clustered  houses  aud  blocks  of  hori. 
zontal  tenements  are  at  least  1,900  years  old. 
Indeed,  ever  sinoe  the  world  of  the  moderns 
began, — and,  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  said, 
after  the  historian  Niebuhr,  “ the  history  of  all 
nations  in  the  ancient  world  ends  in  that  of 
Hume  and  that  of  all  modern  nations  has  grown 
out  of  that  of  Home,” — the  difficulty  which 
masses  of  people,  beut  on  the  same  or  similar 
pursuits,  experience  in  occupying  a certain 
restricted  space  of  ground  has  been  felt.  From 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  Era  houses  of 
many  stories  have  been  the  result  and  the 
remedy,  in  the  Rome  of  Nero  and  in  the  Paris 
of  Louis  XIV.,  of  Napoleon,  and  of  the  actual 
Republic.  Only  the  Londoner  has  remained  with 
his  eyes  closed  to  these  special  exigencies  of  a 
large  population ; and  to  the  increasing  incon- 
venience of  an  enormous,  an  unwieldy,  and  an 
ever-extending  metropolis. 

But  a new  era  of  things  is  at  hand  ! You 
arc  going,  O wise  and  potent  Authority  ! to  pull 
down  the  homes  of  thousands  of  Londoners ; you 
are  going  bo  widen  streets;  to  leave  large  areas 
of  open  ground  in  order  to  admit  fresh  air  to  the 
new  houses ; and  you  have  undertaken — at  least 
in  the  matter  of  certain  dwellings, — to  provide 
new  and  better  homes  for  thousands  of  expro- 
priated  poor  families.  You  cannot,  however, 
fulfil  the  whole  of  the  bargain,  as  the  poor  under- 
stand it,  0 wise  and  potent  Authority ! for  a 
higher  power  than  you  is  opposed  to  it, — the 
power  of  progress,  whose  agent  only  you  are. 
No  sane  man  will  rebuild  in  a renovated  Crown- 
street  or  King-street,  Soho,  bouses  which  the 
people  who  now  inhabit  that  quarter  are  in  a 
position  to  occupy.  The  houses  of  the  poor 
wretches  who  live  and  die  in  Bedfordbury  are 
cheap,  partly  because  of  the  risks  which  they 
brave,  often  unoonsoiously,  in  similar  plague- 
begetting  dens ; to  make  them  better  and  larger, 
to  expropriate  fever  and  malaria,  is  to  raise  their 
value ; and  to  offer  comparative  luxuries,  which 
the  squalid  poor  are  neither  williog  nor  able  to 
buy.  Nevertheless,  philanthropy,  which  has  its 
sham  side  as  well  as  everything  else,  is  quite 
right  in  taking  the  part  of  the  almost  helpless 
classes  whose  present  homes  are  condemned. 
The  best  argument  at  its  beck  is  that  laany  of 
these  poor  families  pay  a great  deal  more 
rent  for  their  dens  than  they  are  worth. 
That  the  dens  are  such  as  they  are  is 
due  in  a great  measure  to  their  extemporised 
character  : to  the  faot  that  tho  houses  in  which 
they  are  found  were  originally  constructed  for 
the  special  accommodation  of  a single  family, 
and  are  therefore  totally  unfitted  for  lodging 
several  distinct  ^groups  of  tenants.  Again,  you 
cannot  widen  streets  and  leave  a larger  area  for 
light  and  air  without  reducing  the  superficies  of 
your  building  land.  To  accommodate  the  same 
number  of  people  upon  a restricted  site,  yon 
must  raise  the  height  of  your  buildings,  aud 
pile  story  upon  story  in  the  new  houses.  In 
places  like  Bedfordbury  you  must  have  shops  at 
the  street  level — shops  at  which  the  poor  can 
obtain  provisions,  and  the  keepers  of  them  must 
live  over  or  behind  their  shops.  Bub  in 
thoroDghfares  like  the  proposed  new  streets 
through  Soho,  a totally  different  kind  of  traffic 
is  likely  to  take  place.  There  people  must  erect 
spacious  shops,  and  probably  large  warehouses, 
at  none  of  which  the  master-tradesman  or  his 
assistants  will  reside;  and  over  them  must  also 
be  piled  story  upon  story  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  distinct  gronpa  or  families.  It  now  we 
glance  at  the  manner  in  which  this  problem  is 
solved,  or  attempted  to  bo  solved,  upon  some 
of  the  old  estates,  we  may  possibly  point  out 
to  inquirers  the  reason  why  housebuilding  in  the 


heart  of  town  is  very  often  a poor  and  profitless 
undertaking. 

A description  of  one  of  the  new  and  unfortu- 
nate bouses  to  whioh  we  refer  will  suffice  to  give 
an  idea  of  all.  It  has  a frontage  to  the  street 
of  18  ft. — perhaps  20  ft. — and  a depth  of  50  ft. — 
perhaps  60  ft.  The  house  has  not  been  erected 
for  purposes  of  speoulation,  or  even  of  invest- 
ment;  the  owner  has  carried  on  business  in  the 
same  spot  for  a generation,  and  his  father  and 
grandfather  probably  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
old  building  it  has  superseded.  He  has  built  a 
new  house  simply  because  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  have  a shop  on  a particular  bit  of  land  belong- 
ing to  a duke  or  a marquis  : that  is,  to  one  of  the 
few  owners  of  London  land  ; and  he  has  rebuilt, 
iu  obedience  to  a notice  served  by  his  ground- 
landlord’s  agent.  His  paramount  thought  is  to 
make  the  new  shop  as  convenient  and  as  large 
as  possible.  He  lives  in  the  suburbs,  and  is 
utterly  regardless  of  the  sort  of  house  whioh  is 
placed  over  his  shop.  As  in  the  limited  width  of 
18  ft.  he  has  obtained  a shop-window,  with  a 
shop. door  on  one  side  and  a honse-door  on  the 
other,  the  entrances  are  necessarily  narrow — the 
house-entrance  ridiculously  so — and  the  house- 
stairs  are  as  steep  as  the  staircase  is  confined. 
He  baa  two  rooms,  sometimes  three,  on  each 
floor, — one  room  looking  to  the  street,  the  other 
to  the  back  yard,  and  the  third  between,  with  a 
borrowed  light  from  both  sides.  He  has  taken 
the  basement.story  for  bis  trade  purposes.  The 
“ man  and  wife  ” who  clean  the  shop  and  guard 
it,  before  and  after  business  hours,  and  who 
“do”  the  rooms  over  iu  case  their  master 
obtains  tenants,  inhabit  a room  in  the  roof.  But 
he  does  not  let  the  “uppor-part-of-the-honse”  ; 
for,  if  he  ask  the  real  value  per  annum  of  so 
much  cubical  construction,  would-be  tenants 
perceive  that  for  a lower  rental  they  can 
obtain  a small  entire  house  in  another  part 
of  town,  or  a large  entire  house  in  the 
suburbs.  His  mistakes  have  been  many  ; and 
they  are  apparent  in  dozens  of  instances 
which  we  can  name.  (1)  He  has  erected  upon 
a bib  of  ground  originally  covered  by  a shop  and 
house  intended  for  the  Bhopkeepei’’8  family,  a 
shop  and  bouse  intended  for  two  or  more  groups 
of  people  who  ignore  each  other’s  presence  and 
dislike  each  other’s  propinquity.  (3)  He  has 
built  suites  of  two  or  three  barren  rooms,  whioh 
may  be  taken  os  professional  offices,  or  as  resi- 
dential chambers;  and  he  has  mixed  up  busi- 
nesses  and  homes  upon  one  slender  stair.  (3) 
He  has  imagined  that  a first-floor  tenant,  able 
to  pay  a rental  of  lOOi.  per  annum,  will  share 
with  the  tenants  of  the  other  floors  the  same 
indispensable  convenience.  (4)  He  has  made 
the  two  or  three  rooms  en  suite  on  each  floor 
each  open  upon  the  public  staircase.  (5)  He  has 
forgotten  that  even  mere  bachelors  sometimes 
delight  in  the  carnal  comfort  of  a kitoben  hearth, 
and  that  the  club  is  not  always  so  close  as  to 
supply  such  a deficiency.  (6)  He  provides  no 
porter  at  the  door,  no  lights  on  the  staircase,  no 
bedrooms  for  servants,  no  interior  organisation 
whatsoever.  Lastly,  there  are  no  solid  and  sub- 
stantial  horizontal  divisions  between  the  different 
stories  of  his  house  j and  everything  that  is  done 
on  the  third  floor  is  heard  by  listeners  on  the 
second,  who  participate,  often  sadly  enough,  in 
the  conversational  exercise  of  inhabitants  on  tho 
first. 

The  chief  part  of  the  blander  lies  in  having 
attempted  to  build  a shop  and  house,  suob  as  we 
have  just  described,  upon  a site  containing  a 
frontage  of  only  20  ft.  Bub  this  is  not  always 
the  fault  of  the  leaseholder,  for  he  may  not  be 
able  to  obtain  land  with  a larger  frontage ; and, 
in  some  oases,  the  ground-landlord  does  not 
permit  a tenant  to  erect  a house  with  a frontage 
wider  than  from  18  ft.  to  25  ft.  This  actually 
occurs  on  the  Bedford  estate.  When  this  estate 
was  first  out  up  into  streets,  the  building  land 
was  divided  into  narrow  slices,  each  fitted  for 
one  residence,  in  a city  containing,  as  we  have 
before  said,  a population  of  half  a million.  Upon 
each  slice  a house  was  built,  and  between  each 
there  was  necessarily  a party-wall.  The  hori- 
zontal divisions  were  simply  of  wood,  because  the 
different  stories  were  used  in  those  days  for  par- 
ticular purposes  by  members  of  the  same  family. 
So  potent  is  custom,  that  a lessee  who  now 
borrows  two  orthodox  slices  at  the  Strand  ex- 
tremity of  the  duke’s  estate,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  erecting  upon  them  one  bnilding  for 
himself,  is  compelled  to  erect  a party- wall  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  it, — that  is,  in  the  centre  of  his 
own  house, — and  the  lessor  grants  him  permission 
bo  make  a doorway  in  it.  This  restriction,  strange 
as  it  seems  to  those  who  understand  the  subject 
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of  houses  that  will  reimburse  their  builders  and 
houses  that  are  erected  at  a dead  loss,  has  a 
logical  meaning : its  object  is  to  protect  the 
commercial  interests  of  his  grace,  to  whom  the 
buildings  will  belong  at  the  close  of  a certain 
number  of  years,  when,  so  it  is  foolishly  imagined, 
it  may  be  easier  to  relet  two  small  houses  than 
one  large  one.  The  actual  oonsequences  of  this 
restriction  are  to  be  seen  in  King-street  and 
Bedford-street  in  more  than  one  warehouse ; 
and  all  around  Covent-garden  new  houses,  some 
wholly,  others  half  empty,  betray  the  obviouely 
bad  investment  of  often  hard-earned  savings. 

On  other  land,  farther  west,  an  exactly 
opposite  system  prevails.  There  the  ground, 
landlord  says  to  an  intending  lessee,  “You  may 
have  this  piece  of  ground,  of  60  ft.  frontage, 
which  originally  held  three  narrow  houses,  on 
condition  that  you  build  upon  it  only  two  houses, 
or, — and  this  I should  prefer, — one  block  of  tene- 
ments.” The  result  is  that  the  buildings  are 
remunerative.  In  Ryder-street  and  in  Jermyn- 
street,  new  houses,  specially  planned  for  a par- 
ticular class  of  residents,  and  in  which  a system 
of  household  organisation  is  at  work  similar  to 
that  in  vogue  in  many  new  blocks  of  offices  in 
the  City,  are  returning  an  annual  income  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  entire  outlay  for  lease 
of  land  and  building.  In  the  Haymarket,  a site, 
once  occupied  by  three  bouses,  is  now  covered 
with  one  now  building,  the  ground-floor  and 
basement  of  which  are  let  at  something  like 
1,000?.  per  annom,  and  the  upper  floors  are, 
or  can  be,  divided  into  distinct  and  comfortable 
dwellings  ; but  we  are  credibly  informed,  and 
with  some  emphasis,  that  many  of  the  tradesmen 
who  have  recently  rebnilt  shops  and  honses  in 
the  neighbonrhood  of  Covent-garden  are  not 
realising  three,  or  even  two,  per  cent,  for  the 
money  they  have  been  compelled  to  expend. 

We  do  not,  however,  lament  the  restriotions 
which  a ground  landlord  can  impose  upon  lessees, 
especially  when  they  relate  to  the  quality  of  oon. 
atruotion  to  be  executed  upon  the  land ; but, 
unfortunately,  the  usual  restrictions  touch  upon 
the  class  of  business  to  be  carried  on,  or  of 
tenant  who  will  reside,  in  the  new  house,  rather 
than  upon  the  character  of  its  oonetruotion.  A 
piece  of  land,  upon  which  an  old,  worn-out  house 
has  stood,  is  pretty  certain  to  be  black  with 
the  filtration  of  cesspools  and  the  mode  of 
drainage  peculiar  to  the  time  in  whioh  it  was 
built.  At  the  expiry  of  a lease,  or  when  suoh  a 
house  is  pulled  down,  and  fresh  arrangements 
are  made  to  build  another  house  upon  the  site, 
the  gronnd-laudlord  might  easily  compel  his 
tenant  (for  the  law  is  above  such  trifles)  to  sub. 
etitnte  concrete  for  the  pntrid  soil  j but  he  does 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Again,  the  ground-land, 
lord,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  surrounding 
booses,  and  the  manner  in  whioh  they  are 
occupied,  moy  plausibly  conclude  that  the  new 
house  will  bo  inhabited  in  the  same  manner; 
and  if  different  groups  of  people  are  likely  to 
live  in  it,  he  sbonld  say  to  bis  tenant,  “ Since  the 
new  house  is  almost  certain  to  be  let  by  floors, 
you  must  bnild  party-floors ; and  since  the  stair, 
case  will  be  a public  one,  you  must  bnild  it  in 
concrete  or  in  brick,  so  that  it  shall  be  fire, 
resisting.”  But,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  he 
exercises  no  such  beneficial  influence  ; although, 
as  far  as  the  law  goes,  in  the  absence  of  any 
serious  control  superior  to  his  own, — and  in  the 
avowed  monopoly  of  the  soil,— the  ground- 
landlord’s  omnipotence  in  building  matters  is 
only  restrained  by  his  cupidity. 

We  doubt  also  whether  it  is  an  advantage, 
either  in  a oommeroial  or  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  to  caose  a random  design  for  the  external 
wall  of  a street  to  be  made  in  total  disregard  of 
the  shape  of  rooms,  or  character  of  dwellings,  to 
be  placed  behind  it.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the 
designs,  prepared,  as  we  have  already  said,  for 
the  four  fa9ades  of  the  square  in  whioh  Covent- 
garden  Ifarket  is  situated,  have  been  made  with, 
out  due  reference  to  the  buildings  to  be  erected 
behind  them.  The  front  wall  of  a house  should 
be  fitted  to  the  rooms  of  whioh  it  is  partly  the 
enclosure, — not  the  rooms  to  the  front  wall ; for 
the  exterior  of  a building,  in  good  works  of 
architecture,  is  the  index  of  the  interior.  But 
the  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  directed  to  the 
elaboration  of  grand  fronts.  Comfortable  houses, 
and  buildings  which  ought  to  be  remunerative, 
not  a loss  to  the  investor,  are  what  we  want  to  see. 
The  great  secret  in  building  houses  over  shops,  the 
two  having,  like  the  shops  and  honses  of  Borne 
and  Pompeii,  no  connexion  with  each  other, — is 
to  settle  beforehand  about  the  class  of  tenant 
likely  to  occupy  the  different  floors  of  the  super, 
structure.  The  public  staircase,  as  well  as  the 
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public  entrance,  must  be  something  better  than 
theLondon  private  householder  is  usually  satisfied 
with.  Sometimes  there  must  be  a servants’  stair, 
case ; for  if  nothing  is  more  disagreeable  than  the 
encounter  of  one’s  own  domestic  difficulties  upon 
one’s  own  stairs,  how  much  more  disagreeable 
must  the  sight  of  other  people’s  pots,  pans,  and 
kettles  be?  Nor  ought  the  housekeeper’s  friends 
and  children  to  be  obliged  to  ascend  and  descend 
by  the  public  stairs.  A life  for  goods,  coals,  and 
other  things  is  also  desirable.  The  landlord 
must  undertake  to  light  and  guard  the  hall  and 
stairoase : to  clean,  if  not  to  warm,  both;  and 
he  must  not  suppose  that  two  or  more  families, 
or  groups  of  individuals,  will  consent  to  share 
a common  kitchen,  either  in  the  basement  or  the 
attic  story.  Moreover,  he  mast  remember  that 
the  public  staircase  is  the  chief  ventilating-shaft 
of  the  house;  that  a housekeeper,  with  a brood  of 
children  located  in  the  basement,  cannot  fail  to 
vitiate  the  air  of  the  staircase  above ; or  that 
a housekeeper,  with  a brood  of  children  in  the 
roof,  will  ever  do  otherwise  than  close  all  the 
windows  and  stop  all  the  ventilators  through 
whioh  the  air  of  the  staircase  is  nlone  cleansed 
and  renewed.  In  fine,  the  investor  in  house 
property  mnat  bear  in  mind  that  what  a medley 
of  lodgers  will  support  in  an  old  bonae,  and  at  a 
comparatively  small  expense,  will  not  be  tolerated 
in  a new  one,  at  even  only  a small  additional 
cost.  At  the  present  moment,  over  a large  part 
of  Central  London,  if  a tenant  does  not  reqnire 
a whole  house, — and,  there,  the  majority  of  busi- 
ness men  and  residents  either  do  not  require,  or 
cannot  afford,  a whole  one, — be  takes  a portion 
of  one;  and  he  settles  down  in  the  beet  way  he 
can  by  sharing  common  objects  and  places  wich 
some  and  fighting  over  them  with  others.  He 
then  relieves  his  native  indignation  by  nn  inter- 
mittent  outcry  against  honses  in  general  and  his 
own  bit  of  one  in  partionlar.  Bat  nnless  abso- 
lutely forced  by  oiroumstances  superior  to  his 
control,  the  Londoner, — strange  animal! — will  not 
submit  to  the  traditional  discomfort  of  “lodgings” 
beneath  a brand-new  roof  and  within  walls  of 
nninviting,  even  though  artistically  papered, 
freshness. 


LADY  ARTISTS. 

Madame  Lefevbe.Deumiee,  who  has  just  died 
in  Paris,  was  one  of  the  many  lady  artists  that 
France  of  this  century  can  boast  of.  Madame 
Lefevre-Doumier  has  been  for  many  years  a 
well-known  personage  in  Parisian  society.  Once 
immensely  rich,  and  remarkable  for  her  beauty, 
she  warmly  advocated  the  romantic  school  of 
art,  in  whioh  France  has  produced  so  many 
notables.  Her  first  piece  of  statuary,  a “ Young 
Shepherd  of  the  Island  of  Prooida,”  appeared 
in  the  Salon  of  1850;  the  “Morning  Star,” 
exhibited  in  1863,  is  probably  the  only  work  of 
hers  known  well  in  England ; the  late  Emperor  of 
the  French  admired  her  works  immensely,  and 
the  Imperial  party  were  constantly  her  sitters, 
and  innumerable  boats  emanated  from  her  studio 
during  the  Second  Empire.  Unlike  the  authoress 
of  the  “ Joan  of  Arc,”  Marie,  Princess  of  Orleans, 
Madame  Lefevre-Deumier  has  left  no  one  great 
work  on  which  her  fame  will  repose,  but  she  will 
long  remain  highly  regarded  as  a devotee  at  the 
shrine  of  art. 

Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt,  whose  success  with 
the  modelling  tool  and  chisel  has  led  her  to  try 
the  porte-crayon  and  brush,  is  not  yet  so  famous 
at  the  iSalou  as  at  the  Thotltre  Fran^ais,  and 
Rosa  Bouheur  may  be  said  still  to  surpass  just 
now  all  other  French  lady  artists.  There  are 
many  ladies  in  Paris  who  professionally  practise 
painting  and  modelling,  but  there  is  no  lady 
painter  that  we  know  of  who  more  exquisitely 
combines  the  charms  of  perfectly.contrasted 
hues  and  tones  with  the  grace  of  form  and  ex- 
pression than  Madame  Madeleine  Lemaire,  whose 
small  water-colour  drawings  leave  positively 
nothing  to  desire.  We  will  take  another  oppor- 
tunity  of  speaking  of  Mdlle.  Berthe  Morizot’s 
work ; it  is  of  an  exceptional  kind. 

In  looking  over  the  annals  of  the  French 
Academy,  we  find  the  first  lady  member  of  that 
institution  was  Catherine  Dnohemin  (wife  of  the 
sculptor  Girardon),  who  was  elected  in  1663, 
from  which  time  until  Mdme.  Lebrun  we  meet 
with  a long  string  of  names  of  lady  artists  whose 
works  are  regarded  more  as  family  relics  than 
as  popular  objects  of  admiration.  They  are 
chiefly  on  fans,  screens,  or  are  miniatures  in 
qoaintly-shaped  frames,  still  hanging  in  country 
chateaux,  in  well-kept  chambers,  where  thoy 
have  been  hung  and  dusted  carefully  for  100 
years ; here  and  there  we  meet  them  in  Berkeley. 
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square,  or  in  English  country-houses,  in  Mayfair 
or  Belgravia,  in  Russia,  and  who  knows  bat 
some  of  our  American  friends  might  tell  us  that 
many  exist  in  the  old  homesteads  of  New 
England  or  Louisiana. 

Mdme.  Vigee  Lebrun,  whose  portrait  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  favourites  at  the  Louvre,  seems 
to  have  been,  after  these,  the  only  lady  painter 
of  acknowledged  eminence,  and  few  of  ns  are 
aware  that  she  died  as  recently  as  1842,  at  whioh 
time  we  suspect  that  Rosa  Bonheur  had  already 
shown  considerable  power.  In  fact,  we  think  [ 
her  fine  piotnre  at  the  Luxembourg  bears  the  J 
date  of  1850.  We  find  twenty-five  or  thirty  I 
names  of  French  lady  artists  who  lived  after  the 
Restoration ; but  although  their  works  have  t 
delighted  many  possessors,  who  cherish  them  in  j 
their  families,  their  names  have  scarcely  reached  ( 
the  ordinary  lovers  of  art,  whose  knowledge  of » 
painters  is  chiefly  dependent  on  those  piotnres  I 
exhibited  and  emphasised  by  ciceroni  in  public  I 
galleries. 

Lady  artists  in  England  have  for  the  last  three  ; 
oentnries  held  a prominent  position ; in  the  seven*  i 
teenth  century,  we  have  Mary  Beale  and  Anne  i 
Carlisle,  mentioned  by  Walpole  as  a copyist  of  ; 
Italian  pictores  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  i 
Anne  Killigrew,  who  is  now  beat  remembered  i 
by  the  praise  of  Dryden. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  the  names  of  j 
Mary  Williams,  and  Anne  Lee,  a painterof  flowers,  \ 
insects,  and  shells;  of  Angelica  Kauffmann  and  > 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  Darner.  Miss  Cosway’a  ^ 
portraits  and  Mrs.  Mee’s  miniatures  are  almost  i 
within  our  own  memory.* 

In  the  present  century  Mrs.  Charles  Pearson  i 
and  Mrs.  Carpenter’s  portraits  were  very  often  i 
quite  as  good  as  many  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence’s,  i 
and  Mias  Heaphy  has  left  ua  some  portraits  in  I 
water-colonr,  almost  as  graceful  and,  perhaps,  i 
more  truthful  than  Chalon.  Mias  Setchell’s  I 
“Momentous  Question”  made  for  the  artist  as  i 
sadden  a reputation  as  that  of  Miss  Thompson ; i 
and  Miss  Fanny  Corbeau’s  pretty  water-colour  I 
drawings  pleased  most  of  us  a generation  ago.  j 
Miss  Sharpe  occasionally  elevated  eontimentaliby  I 
almost  into  real  sentiment,  her  beautifnl  picture  ' 
of  the  “ Bridesmaid,”  for  instance,  being  quite  s 
equal  to  the  literary  sentiments  of  the  day. 

Miss  Chorner  in  Rome  for  many  years  must  I 
have  reproduced  more  “Madonnas”  and  copies  of  i 
the  Cenci  and  the  Esperama  than  any  copyist  has 
ever  done;  and  Miss  Kate  Salomon’s  beantiful 
copies  of  the  old  masters  can  scarcely  be  too  ; 
highly  commended. 

Miss  Landseer  many  years  ago  painted  dogs  so 
well  that  as  time  passes  on  they  may  be  mis-  ' 
taken  for  the  works  of  her  famous  brother ; but  i 
Miss  Landseer’s  dogs  are  not  equal  to  those  of 
Miss  Louise  Swift,  who  represents  the  animal  ^ 
with  unusual  skill.  Madame  Bisseboff  is  now  one 
of  our  most  promising  lady  painters,  and  year  by  : 
year  we  may  expect  from  her  still  better  work. 
After  the  Crimean  War  the  world  (not  in  society) 
was  made  acquainted  with  and  was  delighted 
and  astonished  by  the  beautiful  drawings  of  the 
Marohioness  of  Waterford,  and  of  Victoria,  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Prussia,  who  has  been  admir. 
ably  taught,  and  works  with  all  the  care  and 
regard  to  details  that  mark  the  true  artist. 

In  the  present  day,  lady  artists  happily  and 
agreeably  abound  : the  Misses  Mutrie  and  Miss 
Coleman’s  flower-pieces  are  always  beautiful; 
Mrs.  Ward’s  pictures  are  known  far  and  wide; 
Mrs.  Alma  Tadema  and  Mrs.  Bridell-Fox  are 
well-known  names  at  onr  annual  exhibitions; 
and  Miss  Hilda  Montalba  and  Miss  Starr 
advance  year  by  year.  Some  little  time  since 
we  nsed  to  see  lovely  drawings  in  novel  and 
beautifnl  tones  of  colour,  by  Miss  Spartali ; and 
Miss  Thompson  has  made  a military  fame  of 
almost  unenviable  notoriety.  Mrs.  Jopling’a 
pictures  and  portraits  are  positively  charming; 
and  Madame  Bodtehamp,  Mrs.  Marrable,  Mrs. 
Fenessey,  and  many  other  names  recal  to  our 
memory  recollections  of  excellent  work.  Old 
lovers  of  lady  artists  will  remember  years  ago 
the  enormous  pictures  of  Mrs.  Annersley,  who, 
however,  studying  as  she  did,  and  working  truly 
“ from  the  model,”  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  a professional  artist. 

We  do  not  know  whether  we  are  quite  at 
liberty  to  speak  of  Mdme.  V.  as  an  admitted 
artist,  but  our  exhibitions  would  certainly  gain 
in  intellectual  attractiveness  by  the  work  of  a 
mind  so  eminently  artistic.  Three  or  four  years 
since  there  appeared  at  the  Dudley  some  beauti- 

• We  have  not  the  work  at  hand,  but  we  fancy  that  iu 
CanDingham‘8  “ Lives  of  the  British  Painters  " he  has 
nngallantly  lomitted  the  name  of  any  lady  painter  ; but 
forty  years  ago  the  feminine  intellectual  moyemeiit  did  not 
reach  the  wilds  of  Pimlico. 
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ful  drawings  by  Miss  Eastlake,  a niece  of  the 
agreeable  writer  on  “ Household  Taste,”  but  wo 
no  longer  see  her  name  in  the  list  of  lady  artists. 
Women  sooner  than  men  appear  to  forsake  the 
real  sonrees  of  happiness  to  be  found  in  the 
pursuit  ol  art  for  the  means  of  felicity  that  un- 
questionably exist,  but  are  sometimes  not  dis- 
covered, in  marriage. 

Ladies  sketch  from  Nature  with  much  skill, 
but  their  pictures  or  drawings  often  appear  as  if 
women  were  deficient  as  painters  in  that  blessed 
patience  that  they  never  fail  to  manifest  in  other 
things. 

Our  illustrated  papers  have  some  valuable  lady 
contributors,  and  week  by  week  we  see  in  the 
pages  of  Punch  the  spirited  sporting  sketches  of 
George  Bower.  It  is  some  years  since  wo  have 
seen  the  beautiful  work  signed  “ M.  B.  E,,”  but, 
considering  the  proverbial  constancy  and  truth 
of  women,  we  must  confess  they  work,  as  artists, 
somewhat  capriciously. 

America  has  not  been  strong  in  lady  artists ; 
Gilbert  Stuart,  one  of  the  best  portrait.painters 
the  world  baa  seen  (a  pupil  of  Sir  Joshua  by 
the  way),  left  two  daughters,  who  in  1850  were 
living  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  working 
industriously,  successfully  copying  the  portraits 
of  their  famous  father;  but  their  knowledge  of 
art  appeared  contracted  and  limited  by  their 
beautiful  devotion  to  their  father’s  memory. 

Miss  Hosmer’s  reputation  can  scarcely  be 
called  artistic,  that  young  lady  appearing  more 
ambitious  of  sporting  fame;  but  she  has  her 
admirers.  Miss  Stebbln  works  earnestly,  but 
the  social  climate  of  Rome  is  enervating,  and 
professional  assistants  are  not  difficult  to  obtain 
in  the  Eternal  City. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Cholomondley,  an  artist  in  more 
ways  than  one,  has  exhibited  in  England  at  least 
one  work,  her  “ Venus  vanquished,”  which  was 
a bold  attempt,  and  she  is  doubtless  at  this 
moment  preparing  in  her  Venetian  studio  to 
again  astonish  and  please  her  friends. 

Australia  also  has  her  lady  artists,  but  we  can 
only  recall  one  name,  Mias  Ironside,  who  for  a 
year  or  two  gained,  in  Rome,  an  extraordinary 
renown  : Gibson  praised  her,  and  all  visitors  to 
Rome,  of  course,  thought  that  they  must  do  the 
same.  Her  designs  at  times  approached  the 
beautiful,  but  she  failed  in  her  attempts  to  carry 
out  her  dreamy  thoughts,  and  her  picture  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1862  was  pronounced  a failure. 
The  young  lady,  alas  ! died  soon  after  in  her 
beloved  Italy. 


QUARRIES  AND  BUILDING  STONES. 

In  one  of  the  volumes  on  “British  Manufac- 
turing Industries,”  to  which  we  have  recently 
referred,  there  is  a chapter  on  quarries  and 
building  stones,  by  Professor  Hull,  P.R.S., 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  in 
which  he  treats  of  granite  as  a building  stone. 
If  a piece  of  granite  be  examined,  it  will  gene- 
rally be  found  to  consist  of  crystals  of  felspar 
and  mica  in  silioa  (or  quartz),  the  silica  being 
in  quantity  from  65  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
The  silica  appears  to  have  been  the  last  to 
solidify,  but  as  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  fuse,  it 
is  inferred,  says  the  author,  that  some  other 
agent  was  present,  such  as  water  at  high  pres, 
snre  and  temperature,  owing  to  which  the  silica 
was  retained  in  a state  of  plasticity,  until  the 
felspar  and  mica  had  opportunity  to  enter  into  a 
crystalline  state. 

Granite  in  various  places  varies  in  composition. 
Some  granites  contain  four  compounds,  some 
five,  as  silica,  two  varieties  of  felspar,  and  two 
of  mica.  When  two  felspars  are  present,  as  in 
some  of  the  granites  of  Galway,  Donegal,  and 
Aberdeenshire,  they  consist  of  orthoolase  and 
oligoclase  ; or,  as  in  that  of  the  Mourne  moan- 
tains  in  Downshire,  of  orthoolase  and  albite. 
When  two  micas  occur,  they  are  generally  black 
and  grey  varieties,  as  in  the  granite  of  Wicklow. 

Many  of  the  granites  are  exceedingly  tough 
and  hard ; but,  in  some  places,  owing  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  felspar  or  the  mica,  they 
are  quite  unfit  for  building  purposes,  and  close 
I observation  of  the  natural  exposed  surface  of  the 
I rook  is  very  necessary,  in  order  to  see  how  it  has 
withstood  the  weather.  A cubio  foot  weighs 
about  166  lb.,  its  speoifio  gravity  being  about 
2'6.  It  contains  from  0 5 to  13  per  cent,  of 
water.  A cubic  yard,  therefore,  which  weighs 
two  tons  or  thereabonts,  contains  about  Sit  gallons 
of  water,  and  is  capable  of  absorbing  abont  a 
I gallon  more.  The  strength  of  granite  to  resist 
fracture  by  crashing  varies  much, — say,  from 
2 to  6 tons  per  square  inch;  hot  if  it  is  well 
selected  in  the  quarry,  it  will  probably  be,  in 


every  case,  strong  enough  in  practice.  That 
which  gave  way  under  fire  in  America  was  pro- 
bably not  well  selected. 

Of  limestones,  there  are  five  chief  formations, 
viz.,  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  Permian,  Oolitic, 
and  Cretaceous.  Of  these  the  Carboniferous,  or 
mountain  limestone,  is  not  used  for  building, 
except  near  the  quarries,  being  generally  of  a 
hard,  shelly,  or  crystalline  nature,  and  not  of  a 
pleasing  colour  for  street  architecture.  The  great 
mass  is  made  up  of  stony  shells  and  skeletons  of 
marine  animals,  often  in  a broken  and  frag- 
mentary state,  and  bound  together  into  a solid 
mass  by  calcareous  cement ; but  although  the 
bulk  of  this  stone  is  not  used  for  building 
purposes,  there  are  many  parts  which  yield  a 
beautiful  marble,  which  is  polished  at  Ashford, 
Bakewell,  Derby,  and  other  places.  Neither  is 
the  Cretaceous  formation,  or  chalk,  much  used 
for  building;  and  the  Devonian  limestone  is 
chiefly  used  for  ornamental  purposes;  thus  of 
the  five  great  formations  two  only  yield  building 
atones  of  much  use,  viz.,  the  Permian  and  the 
oolitic.  The  Permian  is  well  known  as  the 
magnesian  limestone,  or  the  dolomite  of  the 
north-east  of  England,  and  is  of  a yellowish 
colour  and  easily  worked.  This  stone  ranges 
from  Nottingham  to  Tynemonth,  but  the  range 
is  interrupted  for  a short  distance  near  North, 
allerton.  Near  Mansfield  it  is  separated  into  an 
upper  and  a lower  division  by  the  interposition  of 
marly  strata,  and  contains  a large  proportion  of 
silioa, — about  one-half  of  the  whole  quantity ; 
carbonate  of  lime,  26^  per  cent. ; carbonate  of 
magnesia,  from  16  to  18  per  cent. ; iron,  alumina, 
1’32  per  cent,  in  the  white  stone,  and  3'20  in  the 
red.  But  the  Mansfield  Woodhonse,  and  Bola- 
over  stone  contains  only  about  4 per  cent,  of 
silicate,  and  approaches  more  nearly  to  a pure 
dolomite.  On  the  whole,  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone is  subject  to  much  variation  in  mineral 
composition. 

The  oolitic  limestone  ranges  from  Dorsetshire 
into  Yorkshire,  through  Somersetshire,  Oxford, 
shire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Lincolnshire.  It 
lies  between  the  lias  and  the  oretaoeous  rocks, 
and  consists  of  four  divisions  : — The  inferior 
oolite  ; the  Bath,  or  great  oolite  ; the  coralline 
oolite ; and  the  Portland  limestone.  These 
divisions  are  separated  by  great  beds  of  clay. 
The  stone  derives  its  name  of  oolite  from  being 
composed  of  little  spherules  of  lime,  either 
hollow  or  enclosing  a grain  of  sand  or  fragment 
of  shell,  bound  together  by  a calcareous  cement. 
The  lowest  division,  or  inferior  oolite,  is  chiefly 
developed  in  Gloucestershire. 

The  Bath  stone  is  the  best  known  of  the  oolitic 
freestones.  The  principal  quarries  are  at  the 
Box  escarpment.  The  weather  bed  of  the  qnarry 
is  described  as  being  generally  used  for  plinths, 
string-courses,  cornioes;  the  “corn  grit”  for 
dressings  ; while  the  “ soallet,”  which  is  the 
finest  in  grain,  is  used  for  ashlar.  An  average 
analysis  of  Box  Bath  stone  gives  94‘52  per  cent, 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  2 50  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  1'20  of  iron  and  alumina,  and  1'78  of 
water  and  loss. 

The  stone  from  Tainton  and  Burford  was 
largely  need  at  Oxford  in  structures  belonging 
to  the  twelfth  and  three  following  centuries. 
The  more  modern  buildings  have  been  oon- 
struoted  for  the  most  part  of  Headington  stone, 
belonging,  says  Professor  Hull,  to  the  ooralliue 
oolite,  which  is  of  inferior  durability. 

The  shelly  oolitic  limestones  quarried  at 
Barnac,  Ketton,  and  Casterton,  in  Northampton, 
shire,  and  at  Haydor  and  Ancaster,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, formerly  considered  to  belong  to  the  Bath 
or  Great  Oolite,  are  now  classed  by  some  geo- 
legists  with  the  inferior  oolite.  This  kind  of 
stone  has  been  used  in  Lincoln  Minster  and 
other  beautiful  ecolesiastioal  structures  iu  that , 
part  of  England.  Wollaton  Hall  aud  Belvoir 
Castle  are  also  examples.  Byland  Abbey,  of  the 
twelfth  century,  is  a good  illustration  of  the , 
Yorkshire  oolites. 

Portland  stone  is  nearly  pure  limestone.  It  is 
denser  than  the  oolitic  limestones,  weighing  from 
135  lb.  to  147  lb.  per  cubio  foot.  To  this  series 
belongs  the  well-known  Caen  stone,  obtained 
from  quarries  in  Normandy.  It  has  been  used 
in  England  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest,  aud  in  Ireland  from  a possibly  still  more 
remote  period.  It  is  not  to  be  trusted  for  ex- 
ternal use  in  England  at  the  present  time. 
Kentish  rag,  a calcareous  sandstone,  is  now  much 
used  as  a building  material  in  London  and  the 
neighbourhood,  in  place  of  Portland  stone.  It 
is  obtained  from  the  Lower  Greensand  forma- 
tion, the  principal  quarries  being  at  Godstone, 
Maidstone,  and  Boughtou. 


Of  sandstones  the  Devonian  and  Old  Red  for- 
mations yield  some  good  building  stone  of  various 
degrees  of  coarseness,  from  the  finest  grain  up  to 
conglomerates  of  large  rounded  boulders,  and 
of  various  colours — red,  purple,  and  yellow,  to 
light  green  or  gray  ; and  sometimes  the  stone  is 
almost  white. 

The  millstone-grit  produces  in  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  Cheshire,  and  Derby- 
shire vast  quantities  of  good  building  stone  for 
nearly  all  purposes.  Many  of  the  public  build- 
ings in  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Blaokbnrn, 
and  other  large  towns,  are  built  of  this  stone. 
Some  parts  of  it  are  especially  suitable  for 
foundations  of  engines,  piers  of  bridges,  and 
similar  massive  work. 

The  next  in  importance,  if  not,  indeed,  more 
important  still,  is  the  New  Red  Sandstone  forma- 
tion, which  has  been  largely  used  for  building 
purposes  in  Liverpool,  Chester,  Shrewsbury, 
Stafford,  and  generally  in  the  central  counties. 
This  great  geological  formation  has  two  divisions, 
the  upper  being  called  the  Kenper  and  the  lower 
the  Banter  sandstone.  Along  the  high  ridge  of 
Everton,  Kirkdale,  West  Derby,  and  Roby,  near 
Liverpool,  the  lower  or  Banter  division  affords  a 
good  stone  of  light  Brownish  red,  but  in  general 
this  division  does  not  yield  useful  building  stone, 
being  either  too  soft  or  too  pebbly.  A better 
stone  is  obtained  from  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Keuper  division,  which  has  been  extensively  used 
in  the  older  ecolsiastical  structures  of  the  central 
and  western  counties.  The  formation  ranges 
from  the  Mersey,  near  Runcorn,  to  Grinshill, 
near  Shrewsbury,  and  is  found  extensively  in 
parts  of  Staffordshire,  Worcestershire,  and 
Warwickshire.  It  is  generally  compact,  uniform 
in  texture,  easily  worked,  and  of  light  red,  brown, 
or  grayish  colour. 


SUBURBAN  PUBLIC  HALLS. 

ASSEMBLY  UOOMS,  KILBURN. 

London  is  sometimes  spoken  of  facetiously 
as  “ the  village.”  How  unlike  in  dimensions 
and  character  to  Goldsmith’s  “ Sweet  Auburn  ” I 
to  whiob,  however,  it  has,  in  one  respect, 
a faint  resemblance;  the  City  proper  is, 
for  a considerable  portion  of  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  to  a great  extent  on  the 
whole  of  the  Day  of  Rest,  a nearly  “deserted 
village.”  Every  morning  the  streams  of  the 
day  population  of  London  set  in  from  the 
suburbs,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  abont  eight 
o’clock,  rising  to  high  tide  at  from  nine  to  ten, 
when  the  stream  begins  to  abate,  and  at  about 
eleven  o’clock  the  complement  of  the  day  popu- 
lation may  be  said  to  be  made  up,  with  incon- 
siderable exceptions. 

Tbo  process  of  desertion  commences  in  the 
afternoon,  when  City  magnates,  merchants, 
bankers,  brokers,  agents,  financiers,  pro- 
fessional men,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  with  their 
battalions  of  assistants,  clerks,  “ officers  and 
servants,”  become  possessed  with  their  inter- 
mittent “ home-bound  fancy,”  and  for  a few 
hours  after  four  o’clock  the  exodus  continues  iu 
dense  streams,  radiating  in  almost  alldireotions, 
aud  ere  midnight  brings  on  the  “ hour  friendliest 
to  sleep  and  silence,”  the  City  is  hushed  in  deep 
repose.  “ The  crowd,  the  bum,  the  shock  of  men,” 
are  followed  by  the  “ measured  beat  and  slow” 
of  the  heavy-footed  policeman,  who  has  “ ample 
room  and  verge  enough  ” for  bis  peregrinations. 
But  sometimes,  alas,  he  is  reinforced  in  the 
ooonpation  of  the  otherwise  deserted  streets:— 
"When  night 

Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons  [and 
daughters  ?] 

Of  Belial,  flush’d  with  insolence  and  wine. 

But,  though  the  places  “ where  merohanta 
most  do  congregate,”  and  the  places  where  City 
men  and  their  legions  of  employds  carry  ou 
business  are  deserted,  the  offices  and  the  great 
piles  ofbuildiDg  emptied  of  their  day  population, 
the  day  is  not  yet  done  with  the  crowds  who  have 
just  vacated  them.  They  have  taken  home 
a modicum  of  life  and  energy,  and  have  pleasures, 
perhaps  duties,  to  experience  and  perform,  as 
necessary  to  filling  the  measure  of  their  social 
life.  They,  the  employds,  are,  mutaris  mutandiSf 
in  the  position  of  Goldsmith’s  peasants  : 

" When  toil  remitting,  lent  its  turn  to  play ; 

And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free, 

Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreadiogtree.” 

London  clerks,  whose  homes  are  in  the 
subnrbs,  have  no  “ spreading  trees  ” available 
for  tbeir  sports  or  amusements ; but  they  find  a 
public  hall  an  excellent  substitute.  Such  halls 
are  being  provided  all  round  London,  either  by 
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companies  (limited),  or  by  prirate  speculators, 
and  profitable  speculations  they  generally  prove, 
as  well  as  very  satisfactory  public  conveniences, 
farnisbing  the  means  ofgratifying  a wide  variety 
of  legitimate  tastes,  aspirations,  and  desires. 
The  usual  accommodation  provided  in  connexion 
with  these  suburban  halls  is,  a great  hall  for 
public  entertainments,  soirees,  public  meetings, 
&o. ; a minor  hall,  much  smaller,  and  let  at  a 
much  lower  rent  j suites  of  retiring-rooms  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  cloak-rooms,  and  the  ac- 
commodation required  by  the  guests  at  a large 
social  gathering.  In  some  cases  class-rooms  are 
attached. 

The  nature  of  the  successive  oconpations  of 
these  suburban  halls  is  curiously  diversified  in 
character.  To-night  there  may  be  a ohnroh 
missionary  meeting,  with  a member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  chair,  the  meeting  addressed  by  rev. 
canons  and  clergymen,  the  “depntation,”  and 
local  men  of  note.  To-morrow  night  this  meet- 
ing may  be  followed  by  a troupe  of  nigger 
minstrels,  who  give  a concert  “ for  one  night 
only.”  A “ spelling  bee  ” succeeds,  or  did,  during 
the  little  while  the  absurd  novelty  lasted.  Next 
may  comean  oratorio  by  a local  musical  associa- 
tion ; after  it  a series  of  meetings  by  revivalists 
of  the  Moody  & Sankey  type ; then  amateur 
theatricals  for  two  nights;  next  an  “anti-con- 
tagions,” &o.,  public  meeting,  followed  by  an 
amateur  vocal  and  instrumental  concert.  The 
amateur  performers  in  these  local  halls,  whether 
votaries  of  Thalia  or  Melpomene,  of  Apollo  or 
Terpsichore,  can  almost  always  reckon  confi- 
dently on  having  large  and  appreciative  audiences. 
In  the  season  snoh  halls  aro  frequently  used 
for  flower-shows,  sometimes  for  bazaars;  and 
triennially,  many  meetings  are  held  in  some 
of  them  to  hear  addresses  from  opposing  candi- 
dates  for  eeate  at  the  London  School  Board.  The 
melange  indicated  above  is  liable  to  interruption 
by  the  proprietor  of  a peripatetic  panorama,  who, 
having  bad  extensive  experience,  and  “ knows  his 
way  about,”  concludes  that  in  such  a neigh- 
bourhood his  entertainment  will  “run”  fora 
month : he  takes  the  hall  for  that  period,  and  is 
not  disappointed. 

Simnltaneously  with  the  progress  of  any  of  the 
performances  in  the  great  hall  that  have  been 
indicated,  those  engaged  in  a Bible  class,  con- 
ducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  or  a prayer  meeting,  or 
the  meeting  of  a building  society,  may  carry  out 
their  proceedings  undisturbed  in  a smaller  room. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  suborban 
halls  is  at  Kiibnrn.  It  is  situated  quite  near 
the  Edgware-road,  in  the  locality  where  the 
London  and  North-'Weatern  Kailway  passes 
under  it.  There  is  only  the  width  of  the  road 
between  the  hall  and  the  railway. 

It  is  a sightly,  substantial,  and  commodious 
pile  of  building,  that  covers  500  superficial  yards. 
The  frontage  is  75  fc.  long,  of  red  Cowley  bricks, 
and  dressings  of  Bath  stone;  the  base  is  of 
Staffordshire  blue  bricks.  The  front  is  relieved 
by  three  gables  and  a break  in  the  centre  bay. 
A good  deal  of  ornamental  brickwork  is  intro- 
doced  with  satisfactory  effect.  The  front  bears 
the  legends  “Town. hall”  and  “Assembly-rooms.” 
The  last  title  is  nnobjectionable,  but  the  other 
is,  we  believe,  qoite  a misnomer,  no  “ Local 
Authority " having  anything  to  do  with  the 
building,  which  is  a purely  private  speculation, 
and  not  nnlikely  to  prove  profitable.  It  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  T.  Bate,  whose  offices  for  carry- 
ing on  his  own  basineas  are  on  the  gronnd-floor, 
to  the  front,  and  on  the  left  of  the  principal 
entrance,  The  basinesB  announcements  iu  these 
three  front  windows  are  scarcely  compatible  with 
the  building  being  a “ town-hall.” 

The  entrance-ball  is  paved  with  tiles,  and 
is  13  ft.  square.  The  principal  stair  rising  from 
it  is  of  Yorkshire  stone  for  the  first  flight,  and 
above  that  of  pitch  pine.  The  large  hall  is  at 
the  back  of  the  building,  and  is  75  ft.  long  by 
40  ft.  wide.  The  side  walls  are  divided  by 
pilasters  into  six  bays.  The  room  is  46  ft.  high, 
and  is  lighted  by  dormers  about  4 ft.  deep, 
extending  between  the  ends  of  the  hall,  and 
forming  continnons  windows.  The  cornice  is 
dentilled  and  the  ceiling  partly  coved.  The 
open  timber  roof,  of  pitch  pine,  varnished,  is 
effective.  A platform  is  fitted  up  at  one  end, 
and  communicating  with  it  a small  retiring- 
room.  For  ventilation,  inlets  are  provided  at  the 
foot  of  four  of  the  pilasters.  Tho  inlets  are 
covered  by  panelled  boxes,  perforated.  The 
colouring  and  picking  out  in  tho  hall  are  quiet 
and  in  good  taste,  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
the  Alexandra  Palace  decorations.  The  hall  is 
lighted  at  night  by  ten  star-burners.  Provision 


is  made,  of  course,  for  the  escape  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  and  vitiated  air  by  the  roof. 
Opposite  Mr.  Bate’s  offices,  on  the  ground-floor, 
there  is  a committee-room,  25  ft,  by  20  ft.,  and 
14  ft.  high. 

On  the  first  floor  there  is  a minor  hall,  or 
supper-room,  65  ft.  by  20  ft,,  and  15  ft.  high 
clear  ; it  is  estimated  that  it  will  seat  150  per- 
sons. It  oommunioatea  with  a kitchen  in  the 
basement.  Ou  the  second  floor  there  is  one  large 
billiard-room,  45  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  a private  or 
club  billiard-room,  24  ft.  by  20  ft.  The  cloak- 
rooms, lavatories,  and  closets  are  all  external  to 
the  main  building.  The  work  in  every  depart, 
ment  is  of  good  character,  and  combines,  with 
the  effectiveness  of  the  design,  and  the  conveni- 
ence  of  the  internal  plan  and  arrangements, 
to  reflect  some  credit  upon  Mr.  F.  W.  Ilant, 
the  architect,  under  whose  supervision  the  build- 
ing has  been  erected.  We  hear  that  there  is  a 
favourable  proepcet  of  the  hall  being  much  in 
requisition  for  local  purposes  and  entertain- 
ments. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  MADRAS. 

The  extensive  and  costly  harbonr  works  at 
Madras,  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  sufficiency  and 
utility  of  which  there  have  been  widely  divergent 
opinions  among  practical  men,  have  again  been 
under  the  consideration  of  the  General  Govern, 
ment  of  India,  and  they  have  instructed  Mr.  W. 
Parkes,  C.E.,  engineer-in-chief  of  those  works, 
to  remain  for  some  time  longer  where  he  is,  and 
to  arrange  and  initiate  a series  of  observations 
which  may  subsequently  be  carried  on  by  others 
under  his  direction,  and  in  his  absence.  The  pro- 
posed  experiments  are  intended  to  test  the  nature 
of  any  movement  of  sand  or  action  of  currents 
that  may  be  taking  place  at  or  beyond  the  ends 
of  the  proposed  piers.  A recent  e.xaraination 
indicated  sand  in  suspension  at  six-fathoms  line 
in  fair  weather.  It  seems  highly  desirable,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Government,  to  determine 
whether  the  same  conditions  prevail  at  seven 
fathoms.  This  may  probably  be  effected  by 
placing,  during  fine  weather,  some  large  and 
heavy  substance  or  object  on  tbe  bottom,  and 
watching  whether  the  obstrootion  thus  presented 
causes  the  accumulation  of  sand  or  not.  Some 
such  simple  expedient  might  also  be  devised  for 
testing  the  currents.  Mr.  Parkes  is  himself  of 
opinion  that  such  a series  of  observations  and 
experiments  will  take  much  longer  time  than 
the  advisers  of  the  Government  suppose,  and, 
therefore,  requests  authority  to  delegate  at  once 
the  task  of  experiment  to  those  who  are  to 
remain  on  the  spot  and  carryout  the  plan  of  the 
works.  It  is  suggested  that  there  may  be,  under 
some  circumstances,  a deep  current,  and  an 
action  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. Such  a possibility  is  admitted,  and  the 
desirability  of  testing  it  is  allowed,  but  the  thing 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  done  except  by  observa- 
tions extending  over  many  months,  or  even  a 
conple  of  years,  so  as  to  include  all  varieties  of 
seasonal  influence.  At  present,  there  is  not  even 
a surface  enrrent.  A day  or  two  of  steady 
northerly  breeze  might  produce  one,  but  if,  upon 
examination,  it  should  be  found  that  there  was 
no  bottom  current  under  such  circumstances,  it 
would  nob  be  wise  to  conclude  that  there  would 
be  none  nnder  the  more  powerful  and  persistent 
influences  of  tbe  monsoons.  Such  experiments, 
then,  as  are  proposed  can  be  properly  made  only 
by  competent  persons  resident  at  Madras. 

The  citizens  of  Madras  have  heard  with  much 
surprise  that  the  Government  have  decided  on 
forming  a large  relief  encampment  at  the  Red 
Hills,  near  the  lake  from  which  they  derive  their 
supply  of  drinking-water.  It  is  also  reported 
that  this  decision  has  been  arrived  at  after  the 
sanitary  commissioner  and  the  head  of  the 
medical  department  had  reported  strongly 
against  the  project  as  one  that  will  threaten 
serious  consequences  to  the  sanitation  of  the  city. 
Perhaps  the  Government  may  be  of  opinion  that 
Madras  cannot  show  a moch  worse  bill  of  health 
than  she  does  at  present, — the  mortality  for  the 
week  preceding  tbe  despatch  of  the  last  mail  to 
England  having  been  no  less  than  94‘4  per  1,000. 
Of  course,  this  high  death-rate  is  due,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  invasion  of  the  city  by  crowds 
of  half  or  wholly  starved  people  from  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  who,  in  many  instances,  carry 
with  them  the  seeds  of  the  disease  which  so 
quickly  carries  them  off  in  such  distressing 
numbers.  Considerations  of  public  health  de- 
mand that  these  poor  sufferers  should  be  ot  once 
encamped  well  beyond  the  limits  of  Madras; 
but  why  run  the  risk  of  endangering  the  health 
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of  the  regular  inhabitants  of  the  city  by  formii 
an  encampment  at  the  Red  Hills  ? It  would 
impossible  to  keep  those  people  from  the  fii 
reservoir  of  water  there;  and  if  that  water 
only  once  tainted,  who  can  tell  what  tbe  rest 
may  be  among  the  citizens  of  Madras  who  ha 
to  drink  it  ? The  municipality  is  expected 
take  immediate  steps  against  this  dangero 
proposal.  Thera  is  not  a medical  man  in  Madr 
who  does  not  condemn  the  scheme  as  a mo 
dangerous  experiment.  It  is,  no  doubt,  nece 
sary  that  there  should  be  an  encampment 
the  north  of  the  city  to  provide  for  the  crowi 
which  are  continually  flowing  in  from  the  non 
along  the  great  Trunk-road ; but  surely  son 
other  spot  might  be  selected  for  its  site  than  tl 
source  of  tbe  local  water  supply.  It  is  all  tl 
more  necessary  to  keep  the  Red  Hills  wat 
pure,  since  so  many  of  the  ordinary  sources 
drinking-water  in  Madras  have  this  year  failed 
This  same  subject  of  water  supply  is  eroitii 
much  attention  in  Madras,  in  connexion  wit 
the  present  famine  ; and  it  is  amusing,  althon| 
sad,  to  see  how  little  wisdom  comes  by  exp 
rienoe.  Here  are  these  people  in  the  midst 
another  famine,  aud  a qaestion  much  disousst 
among  them  is,  " what  irrigation  works  are  v 
to  construct  or  repair  ? ” It  is  as  if  their  wat 
supply  had  been  out  off,  and  they  were  to  sa 
“ Ob,  oome  and  let  ns  make  a new  cistern  tohu 
it.”  In  so  far  as  the  new  oisteru  gives  emplo; 
ment  to  the  poor  there  is  no  harm  in  making 
or  repairing  it ; but  it  never  seems  to  stril 
some  people  that  cisterns  with  no  water  a; 
useless.  “ We  lose  our  horses,  let  us  build  ne 
stables.”  When  really  bad  seasons  oome,  thet 
reservoirs  are  full  of  emptiness.  There  is  onl 
one  way  of  getting  water  in  a bad  season,  ar 
that  is  to  dig  for  it;  and  wells  are  the  cisteri 
which  ought  to  be  hewn  out, — not  drains^ 
cisterns,  but  spring  cisterns.  Large  teppacolum 
such  as  tbe  Rajahs  used  to  make,  would  bo  worl 
which,  if  executed  in  a famine  year,  would  I 
something  to  show  for  the  publio  money,  and 
lasting  benefit  to  the  community.  There  is  r 
such  safe  “reservoir”  for  water  as  the  groum 
Dig  to  a certain  depth  and  you  find  water, 
you  can  make  reservoirs  at  a high  level,  and  fi 
them  in  river  freshes,  that  would  be  somethic 
gained,  but  then  a famine  year  is  always  raarke 
by  the  absence  of  river  freshes.  According! 
as  a rule,  there  is  no  work  so  safe,  in  each 
country  as  India,  as  digging  into  the  groum 
In  the  midst  of  tbe  drought  and  tbe  consequei 
scarcity  there  is  no  good  in  repairing  eithe 
pond  or  tank,  so  far  as  the  present  is  concernei 
Water  must  be  found  now  for  the  people,  and 
time  is  lost  and  money  frittered  away,  there  ma 
be  a famine  of  water  as  well  as  of  bread.  Thii 
many  of  the  wisest  men  in  Madras  are  beginnin 
strongly  to  feel,  and  hence  not  a few  are  earnestl 
desirous  that  at  least  a portion  of  the  labour  c 
the  “relieved”  should  be  expended  in  tb 
digging  of  wells.  To  a small  extent  only  thes 
large  wells  might  furnish  water  for  irrigation 
thongh  the  oftener  water  is  drawn  from  a we 
the  sweeter  it  is;  but  the  object  now  i 
water  for  the  people  to  drink.  There  ar 
magnificent  works  of  this  kind  in  Bellary  an 
other  districts.  A large  surface  excavation  i 
needed,  and  then  the  sides  are  in  steps  to  th 
centre.  The  stone faoiug  is  very  expensive;  bn 
that  might  be  deferred,  and  charitable  indi 
viduala  could  add  it  afterwards.  Sometimes  th 
people  might  subsequently  do  the  stone  work  b; 
subscription ; but  such  excavation  would,  ii 
itself  and  in  tbe  meantime,  be  good  relie 
work  for  the  people  in  their  own  town  or  village 
and  would  be  a permanent  advantage  afterwards 
Iu  some  districts  there  will  be  thousands  anc 
tens  of  tbonsands  to  support,  and  much  Stati 
money  will  need  to  be  spent.  Sinking  well 
shafts  is  a work  which  can  only  be  well  done  bj 
a special  set  of  men ; but  every  large  steppec 
well  will  employ  some  hundreds  of  unskillec 
labonrers  for  a month  or  two;  and  then  thesi 
spring  reservoirs  can  be  pointed  to  with  gratefu 
pride,  not  indeed  as  having  irrigated  the  land  t( 
any  material  extent,  but  as  having  kept  soul  anc 
body  together,  which  cannot  be  done  without 
water  to  drink,  and  as  having  been  dug  by  th< 
people  themselves  when  they  wore  enfferin^ 
from  famine.  Those  are  sagacious  men,  mer 
who  aro  actuated  by  a far-seeing  benevolence 
who  advocate  such  a work  of  present  relief.  Oi 
road-making  there  must  be  a limit,  but  of  these 
reservoirs  there  need  not  be  so  long  as  there  it 
distress  to  meet.  It  is  well  in  this  matter  t< 
take  a leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  former  native 
rulers  of  tbe  land,  aud  in  such  a respect  as  tbit 
to  do  as  they  did.  The  present  cry  is, — “The 
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railways  may  bring  grain,  bat  who  will  supply 
water  ? ’*  Here  is  a mode,  both  of  water  supply 
and  of  famine  relief. 


THE  NEW  DOCKS  ON  THE  CLYDE. 

The  construction  of  the  Stoboross  Doebe,  the 
important  undertaking  which  is  being  carried  on 
by  three  separate  contractors,  under  tbo  direc- 
tion of  the  Clyde  Trustees  and  their  engineer, 
Mr.  Deas,  is  now  being  rapidly  proceeded  with, 
and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  furnish  a 
brief  account  of  the  present  position  of  the 
works.  The  dock  will  include  33^  acres  of 
water-space  and  27.^  acres  of  qnayage.  The 
northern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  new  Point- 
houae-road,  the  eastern  being  near  to  Finnicston. 
street  j on  the  west  is  the  Kelvinbangli.road, 
while  on  the  sonthern  side  is  the  rirer,  sheds, 
roadway,  and  quays.  Projecting  into  the  eastern 
end  of  the  basin  for  about  600  yards  will  be  a 
centre  pier,  195  ft.  in  breadth,  dividing  that 
portion  into  two  water  spaces,  the  one  on  the 
north  being  270  ft.  broad,  and  that  on  the  south 
230  ft.,  leaviug  an  onter  basin  695  ft.  in  width 
at  the  west  end  of  centre  pier  (where  is  to  be 
found  its  greatest  measurement),  and  1,000  ft.  in 
length.  From  a point  in  aline  with  thetermination 
of  the  pier  the  south  wall  of  the  basin  curves  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  to  one  side  of  the  inner 
end  of  the  entrance,  while  the  north  wall  bends 
south-westwards  to  the  opposite  side,  the  basin 
thns  narrowing  to  300  ft.  The  entrance  is  100  ft. 
wide,  and  a quay  of  208  ft.  forms  the  westerly 
end  of  the  basin.  The  length  of  the  north  quay 
wall  will  be  about  1,000  yards,  the  foundation  for 
nearly  750  yards  being  boulder  clay  and  rock, 
about  300  yards  being  already  built.  The  height 
of  the  wall  is  42  ft.,  and  its  foundation  of  18  ft. 
in  breadth  rests  on  concrete  blocks  2 ft.  in  thick- 
ness.  At  the  level  of  the  eopestone  the  breadth 
will  have  been  gradually  diminished  to  6 ft.  6 in. 
The  total  length  of  quayage  will  be  two  miles, 
and  the  depth  at  low  water  20  ft.  The  greater 
1 portion  of  the  walla  will  be  based  upon  concrete 
I cylinders,  every  one  having  a cast-iron  shoe 
4^  tons  in  weight  for  its  foundation.  OE  these 
i cylinders,  600  triple  groups  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  work,  and  they  will  be  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  48  ft.  below  the  quay  level.  Each 
cylinder  willbe  composed  of  eleven  courses  ofoon- 
Crete,  one  course  consisting  of  three,  and  another 
of  four  blocks,  placed  alternately.  The  weight 
; of  a single  coarse  is  18  tons,  so  that  in  every 
1 cylinder  there  are  198  tons  of  concrete  and  4^ 

I tons  of  iron  in  the  shoe.  Thus,  the  aggregate 
1 weight  of  material  required  for  the  whole  of  the 
I cylinders  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
I 364,500  tons.  For  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
I concrete  blocks  a piece  of  mechanism,  the 
[ efBoienoy  of  which  is  only  equalled  by  its  sim- 
: plioity,  has  been  brought  into  requisition  for  the 
: first  time  in  Scotland,  and  is  very  successfully 
applied  for  mixing  the  material.  This  latter  con. 
siats  of  Portland  cement,  gravel,  sand,  and  stone, 
the  last  being  broken  into  pieces  of  nearly  equal 
size  by  means  of  a small  engine,  which  is  driven 
by  the  same  machinery  as  the  concrete-mixer 
before  mentioned.  When  sufficiently  amalga- 
mated by  water  alone,  the  mixture  is  deposited 
in  wooden  moulds  of  the  required  shape,  and  in 
a few  days  the  blocks  are  ready  to  be  lifted  and 
swung  by  the  cranes  into  permanent  position. 
The  blocks  are  moulded  round  a circular  space 
of  5 ft.  9 in.  in  diameter,  and  .the  edges  of  the 
vacancies  when  brought  together  in  building  the 
cylinders  form  wells,  from  which  conical  diggers 
extract  the  soil  by  half  tons  at  a time,  the 
cylinders  meanwhile  slowly  sinking  under  the 
^ pressure  of  many  tons  of  superimposed  iron  rings, 

1 which  are  increased  in  number  as  the  cylinder 
I descends  and  the  resistance  to  its  downward 
j course  augments.  Among  the  supplementary 
j machinery  employed  in  connexion  with  the  dook- 
1 works,  may  be  instanced  the  patent  derrick 
1 cranes,  having  a lifting  power  of  10  tons  each, 

I and  easily  controlled  by  a single  workman,  and 
I which,  besides  performing  all  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  a stationary  machine,  travel,  with  all 
their  appurtenances,  in  any  direction  which  may 
be  required.  Small  and  compact  locomotives, 
but  of  powerful  capacity  for  their  size,  are  cm- 
ployed  to  draw  loaded  “ bogies  ” to  the  mixing 
machines,  and  to  perform  work  in  various  other 
branches  of  the  works,  theso  being  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  sized  engines  and  ballast. wagons 
to  be  seen  on  the  many  lines  of  temporary  rail- 
ways  intersecting  the  scene  of  operations  in  all, 
directions.  I 

At  the  excavations  for  the  north  wall, 
Messrs.  John  Morrison  & Co.,  the  contractors  for 


the  middle  section  of  the  dock,  are  just  now 
catting  through  a bed  of  boulder  clay  to  the 
depth  of  42  ft.,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  wall,  and  are  making  nse  of 
dynamite  to  dislodge  large  portions  of  the  day 
atone  time.  Mr.  J.  S.  Hunter,  whose  contract  for 
the  quay  wall  at  the  west  end  of  the  dock  ex- 
tended to  1,000  yards,  has  completed  the  same, 
with  the  exception  of  about  fifty  yards,  while 
Mr.  John  Jackson,  contractor  for  the  eastern 
section,  has  commenced  operations,  being  em- 
ployed  with  the  preliminary  excavations  and 
bringing  forward  of  the  necessary  plant.  The 
iron  swing-bridge,  construoted  by  Sir  William 
Armstrong  & Co.,  is  now  in  position,  and  Mr. 
Hunter  has  all  but  completed  a handsome  block 
of  buildings  for  the  hydraulic  machinery,  also 
supplied  by  Sir  William  Armstrong’s  firm.  One 
of  the  features  of  the  building  will  also  be  an 
ornamental  tower  with  a handsome  clock,  while 
one  coal  crane  is  already  erected  on  the  north 
wall,  a second  is  in  progress  on  the  south,  and  two 
more  are  dontracted  for  from  the  same  firm  who 
suppliedthe  swing-bridge.  Consideringtheir  mag- 
nitude, ayear  or  two  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
the  works  are  entirely  completed,  and  as  there  will 
be  direct  railway  communication,  already  par. 
tially  established  with  the  rich  coal-field  and 
principal  seats  of  industry  in  the  surrounding 
district,  the  new  docks  will  be  of  incalculable 
advantage  in  furthering  the  trade  and  conse- 
quent  prosperity  of  the  great  metropolis  of  the 
west  of  Scotland. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 

Siii^ — 'Will  you  allow  an  old  contributor  to  the 
Builder  to  makeone  ortwo  remarks  onyour  article 
on  South  Kensington  bronzes  and  its  catalogues. 

I have  nothing  of  a controversial  nature  to  say 
against  the  article.  With  the  greater  part  of 
it  I fully  agree ; and  I think  no  subject  more 
important  to  keep  before  the  eyes  of  all  students 
of  art  than  the  relation  which  should  subsist 
between  material  and  style.  But  a question, 
if  I am  not  mistaken,  of  wider  import  than 
you  have  raised,  lies  behind  the  difficulties  you 
have  regretted.  I may  be  permitted  to  cite  an 
incident  which  bears  forcibly  on  the  views  you 
have  expressed.  It  is  now  some  years  ago  that 
I was  requested  to  write  certain  notices  of  par- 
ticular  branches  of  several  forms  of  art  which 
are  richly  illustrated  at  South  Kensington.  I 
need  nob  particularise  what  they  were.  The 
subject  was  a fascinating  one;  and  all  the  more 
60  from  the  hope  that,  if  wisely  and  happily 
treated,  the  resnlb  might  become  a sort  of  non- 
official  hand-book,  welcome  to  many  a visitor. 
Bat, alas ! the  first  chapter  was  hardly  exhausted, 
and  the  pleasure  of  sending  over  friends  to  look 
through  one’s  own  speotacles  was  only  on  the 
verge  of  attainment,  when  it  became,  or  seemed 
to  become,  evident  to  me  that  I bad  made  some 
terrible  blander.  I could  not  recognise  what 
I had  been  describing  on  another  visit  to  the 
Museum.  All  the  laud-marks  were  gone.  Every 
tbiug  was  so  entirely  changed  that  the  account 
drawn  up  might  as  well  have  been  an  account  of 
a museum  in  Paris,  so  as  any  utility  to  the 
visitor  to  South  Kensington  was  concerned.  The 
first  feeling,  as  I have  intimated,  was  that  of 
humiliation.  It  seemed  to  be  my  fault.  Per- 
haps some  little  irritation,  certainly  a good  deal 
of  wonder,  succeeded.  Finally,  I came  to  the 
coDolusion  that  there  was  something  inscrutable 
in  the  matter,  but  that,  at  all  events,  any  litera- 
ture that  took  South  Kensington  exhibits  as  its 
theme  could  only  be  of  the  most  ephemeral 
nature. 

Your  article  carries  this  idea  a step  farther. 
For  it  shows  that  nob  only  has  the  public  writer 
to  reckon  without  his  host  if  he  speaks  of  any 
collection,  or  branch  of  a collection,  at  South 
Kensington,  bub  that  even  the  persons  selected 
by  that  establishmenb  to  write  their  own  official 
descriptions  and  catalogues  hare  to  suffer  from 
the  same  causes, — and  that  no  indication  given 
on  paper  can  serve  as  a permanent  guide  in  the 
midst  of  the  kaleidoscopic  whirl  which  has  become 
the  law  of  the  spot. 

Thus  far,  then,  I have  found  nothing  very 
novel  to  say  on  the  subjeot.  But  the  further 
inquiry  which  I wish  to  raise  is,  what  is  the 
cause,  and  what  the  effect,  of  a ceaseless  change, 
which,  together  with  all  its  annoyance  to  the 
student,  is  productive  of  constantly  fresh  pleasirre 
to  the  sight-seers  ? In  faot,  in  these  words,  the 
question  has  stated  itself.  Two  opposite  func- 
tions have  been  claimed  for  South  Kensington 
and  kindred  establishments  : one  is  to  teach,  the 


other  is  to  amnse.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  the  case 
that  opposite  conditions  are  required  for  these 
two  objects,  and  that  no  attempt  to  reconcile 
them  can  be  permanently  successful  ? 

I fear  that  this  is  the  case,  and  I think  that 
this  view  will  be  borne  out  by  a comparison  of 
the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  by  repeated 
visits  to  South  Kensington,  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  'The  more 
perfectly  fitted  any  special  collection  is  for  con- 
sultation, that  is  to  say  for  educational  use,  the 
less  disposition  every  one  feels  to  visit  it  a second, 
or  at  all  events  a third  time,  unless  it  be  for  a 
directly  educational  object.  Look  at  the  gallery 
of  birds  in  the  British  Museum.  Some  of  the 
specimens,  it  is  true,  are  old  and  dusty,  bub  even 
so  they  illustrate  the  specific  forms  quite  as  well 
as  many  an  object  of  pottery  illustrates  anything 
in  the  history  of  the  art  of  the  potter.  To  my 
mind,  the  knowledge  of  specific  organised  forma 
of  the  relation  of  species  to  species,  and  of  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  some  wandering 
species  in  the  Fauna  or  Flora  of  one  part  of  the 
world  fills  up  a gap  in  a scries  elsewhere,  has  a 
charm  which  no  works  of  human  skill  can  at- 
tempt to  rival.  As  a collection,  to  persona  of 
my  way  of  thinking,  the  bird  gallery  of  the 
, British  Museum  has  a deep  and  abiding  interest 
which  no  collection  of  works  of  art  can  possess. 
But,  still,  we  do  not  go  to  look  at  the  birds,  unless 
it  is  for  a specific  object.  As  a whole,  the  long 
gallery,  if  seen  a dozen  times,  no  more  attracts 
the  eye  than  do  the  titles  of  books  on  a row  of 
shelves.  The  arrangement  is,  educationally, 
admirable,  bub  the  elements  of  novelty,  of 
wonder,  and  of  change  are  absent.  If  you  go  as 
a student,  you  may  gain  priceless  information  j 
if  you  go  as  a sight-seer,  you  are  intolerably 
bored. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  any  other  of 
the  galleries  of  the  Museum.  Look  at  the 
mineralogical  collection.  What  can  be  more 
perfect, — what  more  instructive  ? What, — when 
you  are  in  search  of  light  on  mineralogical  sub- 
jects,— more  beautiful?  But  who  would  ever 
visit  that  fine  gallery  for  amusement  ? Look, 
again,  at  the  sculpture  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Admirable  representations  are  there  of  the 
finest  statues  in  the  world.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
groat  difference  between  the  marble  and  its  re- 
production J and  the  charm  of  the  great  galleries 
of  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  or  even  Paris,  is 
nob  rationally  to  be  expected.  But  for  the  educa- 
tional use  of  the  student  of  sculpture  I think  there 
is  a more  complete  field  at  Sydenham  than  in  any 
other  gallery  I know.  Who  goes  to  look  at  it  ? 
Who  regards  the  lovely  torso  of  the  Cupid  of 
Praxiteles  with  more  eager  glances  than  he  casts 
at  the  lamp-posts  on  the  Thames  Embankment  ? 
Even  to  the  onthorities  of  the  Palace  these  costly 
and  valuable  oasts  seem  to  represent  only  so 
much  sunk  capital,  and  the  students  are  few. 
It  would  by  no  means  pay  to  keep  up  a gallery 
of  casts  for  their  instruction,  and  for  the  pay. 
master,  the  public, — I will  not  say  the  mob, — 
but  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  go  for 
an  hour’s  relaxation  and  change,  a new  rag 
doll  swinging  on  a rope  would  give  much  more 
pleasure  than  a third  look  at  the  oast  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  able  men  who  have 
directed  the  arrangement  of  the  courts  at  South 
Kensington  have  long  since  found  out  this 
secret.  Having  done  so,  they  have  held  their 
tongues,  and  acted  on  this  discovery.  They  are 
aware  that  the  kaleidoscope,  though  only  com- 
posed of  a tin  tube,  two  plates  of  looking-glass, 
and  a few  bits  of  coloured  glass,  is  an  instru- 
ment very  generally  fascinating.  They  have 
turned  their  courts  into  so  many  kaleidoscopes, 
and  by  so  doing  they  have  kept  up  the  number 
of  their  visitors.  How  long  this  may  last  is 
another  question.  On  that  I am  not  at  this 
moment  in  possession  of  sufficient  data  to  form 
an  opinion.  But  I think  if  we  even  interrogate 
our  own  recollections,  we  shall  find  that  when 
amusement,  and  not  instruction,  has  been  our 
object,  novelty  has  been  the  very  central  element 
of  success.  It  may  be  said  that,  it  this  is  true, 
v/e  must  give  up  the  whole  long  series  of  pre- 
lections about  mingling  the  utile  with  the  dulce, 
teaching  by  the  eye,  elevating  the  taste,  and 
soon.  Not  so,  I think,  necessarily.  Asfarasdireot 
instruction  goes,  I think  the  order  of  a museum 
is  requisite,  and  that  the  change  which  attracts 
the  public  is  destructive  of  the  utility  of  collec- 
tions for  educational  purposes.  There  remains, 
however,  the  effect  of  the  habituation  of  the  eye 
to  what  is  beanbifal,and  the  effect  thus  produced 
in  the  education  of  the  taste.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, look  for  muoh  advantage  in  this  way  by 
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the  mere  jaxtapoaition  of  nnmeroaa  objects  of 
splendoar.  The  statelj. rooms  of  some  wealthy 
persons  are  crowded  with  so  many  objects  of 
oostly  beauty,  each,  it  may  be,  excellent  in  its 
way,  that  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  is  like 
that  of  going  to  a broker’s  salesroom.  Selection, 
order,  arrangement, — a certain  reserve, — are 
necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  the  mute  lessons 
given  by  the  exhibition  of  beautiful  objects.  It 
is  very  questionable  whether  the  heterogeneons 
accumulation  of  a large  number  of  oostly  articles, 
however  beautiful  each  may  in  itself  be,  has  not 
a directly  deteriorating  effect  on  the  taste,  if  the 
assemblage  be  regarded  in  block,  rather  than 
by  the  painful  labour  of  individual  attention  to 
the  several  items. 

At  all  events,  we  require  something  more  than 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  advance  made  in  the 
beauty  of  the  articles  now  commonly  sold  in  our 
shops  to  prove  that  the  efforts  of  the  past  twenty, 
five  years  have  materially  advanced  the  culture 
and  the  taste  of  the  people.  One  thing  certainly 
has  been  stimulated,  and  that  is  costly  Inxary. 
But  if  we  look  at  the  cycle  of  female  fashions, 
and  the  point  at  which  they  have  now  arrived, 
at  the  decorations  and  dresses,  or  undresses,  of 
the  theatres ; at  the  introduction  of  a certain 
class  of  adornment  and  of  ritual  in  our  cburobes ; 
at  the  dresses,  the  demand  for  wages,  and  the 
general  efficiency  of  our  domestic  servants ; at 
the  style  of  address  to  servants  or  superiors 
which  young  people,  and  those  in  inferior  situa- 
tions, so  often  adopt  without  check  or  mitiga. 
tion  5 it  is  certainly  open  to  doubt  whether  our 
msthetic  and  moral  culture  has  advanced  during 
a quarter  of  a century  of  exhibitions,  That 
luxury  has  advanced  with  gigantic  strides  there 
is  no  doubt.  The  advance  of  luxury  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  been  hitherto  ooinoident  with 
national  oorrnptiop,  and  the  herald  of  national 
disaster.  I trust  that  it  may  not  prove  so  with 
ourselves  at  the  present  time.  But  one  thing, 
at  all  events,  I think  we  shall  do  well  to  re- 
consider,  and  that  is  whether  the  msthetic  centres 
which  at  the  cost  of  millions  of  public  and 
private  money  wo  have  reared  in  and  about  the 
metropolis  exert  a wholly  purifying  and  elevating 
infinence  on  their  frequenters,  or  whether,  in  the 
attempt  to  combine  instruction  with  amusement, 
we  are  not  in  danger  of  losing  the  former  with- 
out greatly  advancing  the  latter.  A.  B, 


DEAD  CITIES  ON  THE  GULE  OF  LYONS. 

A SOUTHERN  engineer,  M.  Charles  Lentbcric, 
employed  upon  a succession  of  public  works 
along  the  French  Mediterranean  coast,  thought 
he  had  discovered,  a few  months  ago,  indica- 
tions nob  referred  to  by  previous  investigators 
of  places  once  inhabited,  desert  creeks  which 
had  formerly  been  porta,  and  hard  tracks  across 
the  sand  having  all  the  appearance  of  being 
artificial.  Peeling  a strong  interest  in  those 
semi. wildernesses,  as  all  who  have  visited  them 
most  do,  he  commenced  by  exploring  them  as  a 
geologist,  and  is  concluding  by  bringing  to  bear 
npon  them  all  bis  artistic  and  arcbmological  in. 
stincbs.  Certainly,  none  who  have  wandered  in 
that  direction  will  wonder  at  his  enbhnsiaam ; but, 
suddenly,  he  came  upon  a world  of  treasures, 
often  hinted  at,  and,  indeed,  illustrated  in  frag- 
ments, but  in  its  fulness  unknown.  These  he 
has  described  in  a work,  just  published  in  Paris, 
under  the  title,  “The  Dead  Cities  of  the  Golf 
of  Lyons.”  It  was,  he  says,  the  result  of 
curiosity,  rather  than  of  pure  scientific  ardour; 
he  saw  things  as  they  were,  and  wanted  to  know 
what  they  had  been ; and  he  even  went  so  far  as 
to  predict  for  them  an  imaginary  future.  This 
last  part  of  his  moat  interesting  stndy  may,  for 
the  present,  be  left  out  of  view.  We  accept  his 
volume  for  what  it  is, — not  a scientific  treatise, 
not  a narrative  of  travel;  nob  a history,  yet  con- 
taining  the  elements  of  all  three,  and  singularly 
interesting.  The  French  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  M.  Boissier  has  well  remarked,  is 
separated  into  two  distinct  and  nnmistakable 
divisions,  presenting  contrasts  such  as  are  to  be 
met  with  in  few  other  parts  of  Europe, — the  one 
a garden,  the  other  a blank.  From  Genoa  to  Mar- 
seilles,  all  is  life,  brilliance,  and  beauty,  knowiug 
no  winter,  scarcely  knowing  ill-health,  free  from 
the  presence  of  poverty  ; from  Marseilles  to 
the  Spanish  frontier,  on  the  other  hand,  all  is 
solitude,  depression,  and  desolation.  It  was  into 
this  unpromising  region  that  M.  Leutherip  car- 
ried his  spirit  of  research,  convinced  that  the 
neglect  of  ages  had  hidden  there  not  a few 
secrets  from  the  modern  generations  of  man- 
kind, Geologist  he  was,  and  in  that  cha- 


rocter  we  are  not  concerned  to  follow  him  - 
but  his  geological  habits  induced  habits  of 
digging  also,  and  he  speedily  found  that  he 
had  to  deal  with  ruins  as  well  as  rocks;  he 
also  noted  how  the  changes  of  the  earth 
accounted  for  these  extraordinary  changes  along 
the  borders  of  the  sea.  There  unqnestionahly 
existed,  upon  the  coasts  of  that  vast  gulf,  cities 
of  which  the  natural  situation  gave  them  a great 
command  of  commerce,  and  among  them, 
although  nothiug  beyond  a shadow  of  it,  shifted 
to  a different  position,  snrvives  Narbonne.  This, 
in  the  Boman  epoch,  enjoyed  a direct  communi- 
cation with  the  sea ; it  was  encircled,  like 
Yenioe,  by  a many-branohed  lagoon,  studded 
with  wealthy  islands.  It  had  its  Grand  Canal, 
burdened  with  big  ships  of  commerce,  crowded 
with  triremes  of  the  Imperial  fleet,  and  bor. 
dered  by  sumptuous  quays.  Upon  these,  every 
one  of  which  was  an  example  of  architecture, 
were  heaped  the  riches  of  the  East  and  West; 
but  what  did  M.  Lentherio  see  P A lake  dried 
up ; a coast-line  receded,  and  nothing  left  except 
a skeleton.  Therefore  he  counts  it  among  his 
“ Dead  Cities.”  Next  he  presents  to  us  a picture 
of  Arles,  which,  after  Dax,  is  the  most  Roman  of 
the  Roman  cities  in  France,  and  this  also  stood 
at  the  head  of  a semi-inlaud  sea,  around  whose 
embankments  an  indescribable  activity  once 
reigned.  It  was,  in  its  way,  a sort  of  French 
Alexandria,  having  two  ports — one  to  receive 
the  great  ocean-coming  ships  from  India  and 
the  more  distant  East,  another  to  afford  anchor- 
age to  the  thousand  incessantly  going  and 
returning  craft  of  the  Durance  and  the  Rhone, 
which  pub  her  in  direct  relation,  indeed,  with 
Lyon  and  all  the  rest  of  Gaol;  besides  which 
huge  flat  flotillas  were  perpetually  fringing  the 
outskirts  of  these  peopled  waters,  until  the  very 
waters  were  sucked  away,  so  to  speak,  and  left 
a Clusium  where  there  had  been  a Carthage. 
There  are  other  more  dreary  relics,  however,  at 
Maqoelone  and  Aiguesmortes,  where  the  cities 
of  old  are  absolutely  dead  : where  they  could  not 
be  more  literally  so  did  they  lie  buried  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Nothing  left  of  them 
except  a few  stones,  half  sunk,  here  and  there 
in  an  immense  arid  plain,  varied  by  rare  patches 
of  verdure,  upon  which  half-wild  horses  and  oxen 
feed.  And  nothing,  it  seems  certain,  can  be 
done  to  redeem  these  “Dead  Cities  of  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons.”  Arles,  Aiguesmortes.  Narbonne,  and 
Frontignan  can  never  again  be  seaports,  attract- 
ing  all  the  mariners  of  the  Levant,  although  the 
olive  and  the  vine,  at  some  future  far-distant 
day,  may  take  their  place,  while  as  for  the 
actually  swamped  or  buried  towns,  they 
must  remain  for  ever  ten  times  more 
invisible  and  uninhabitable  than  Pompeii. 
Still,  even  from  them  are  brought,  occasionally, 
relics  upon  which  antiquaries  have  seized  as 
favourable  to  a contested  theory.  Thus,  from 
that  far  coast,  and  from  beneath  shifting  waves 
of  sand,  one  of  the  learned  lately  sent  a number 
of  tiles,  which,  according  to  him,  demonstrated 
that  the  art  of  chromo-lithography  was  nob  un- 
known  to  the  ancient.  Hia  discoveries  included 
an  ivory  slab,  variously  tinted,  bearing  out,  in 
his  mind,  two  texts  from  Pliny,  and  an  isolated 
passage  in  Cicero;  two  cylindrical  stones,  the 
one  fitting  vertically  upon  the  other ; a collec- 
tion of  portraits  on  different  metals,  which  have 
evidently,  by  we  know  not  what  process,  been 
multiplied,  and  so  forth;  and  an  inscription 
setting  forth  how  a certain  Atticns  had  called 
his  friends  together  by  what,  in  modern  days, 
wonld  be  styled  a circular.  We  must  confess, 
however,  to  distrusting  thepalmographs  of  these 
extinct  centres  of  population,  Snch  might  be 
sought  for  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Rome,  or 
Athens,  or  the  Etruscan  cemeteries ; bub  they 
present  a spurious  aspect  when  bronght  from  the 
sandhills  of  Southern  France.  It  is  far  more 
likely  that  they  belong  to  the  comparatively 
recent  chronicles  of  Arles  and  Dax  ; or  they  may 
have  been  imported  thither  at  a time  when  Dax 
and  Arles  were,  as  children,  expatriated  by  their 
great  parent  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Never- 
theless, none  of  this  discredits  the  laboars  of 
M.  Lentherio,  who  has  carried  on  valuable  investi- 
gations, which  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  productive 
of  still  more  rich  results.  Even  now,  we  have 
not  mentioned  the  little  medals  in  gold,  silver, 
copper,  ivory,  and  bone,  to  which  no  particular 
meaning  can  be  assigned,  but  which  have  been 
disinterred  in  considerable  quantities.  They 
appear  to  possess  a greater  antiquity  than  the 
ruins  beneath  which  they  were  discovered.  But 
the  whole  field  is  one  of  which  no  more  than  a 
single  corner  has  yet  been  ploughed,  and  the 
records  of  the  investigatioiis,  up  to  the  actual 


time,  are  very  disjointed  and  scattered.  It  ii 
difficult,  indeed,  from  the  mass  of  “memoirs’ 
and  "oommunications,”  todiscriminatepositivelj 
between  the  facts  and  the  anticipations  as  thej 
present  themselves  to  the  French  archmologioa 
mind ; the  volumeof  M.  Lentherio  is  so  enveloped 
by  criticisms  from  every  quarter  of  the  jealoiu 
world  in  which  art,  and  science,  and  speculatior 
live,  and  move,  and  are,  that  it  may  be  wise  tc 
wait  for  bis  further  explorations  among  the 
cities  of  the  dead  before  levying  a tax  npon  dates 
traditions,  or  theories. 


GLASGOW  NEW  CLUB  BUILDINGS. 

The  committee  of  the  new  club,  which  at 
present  oconpies  on  lease  a portion  of  the 
Scottish  Widows’  Fond  premises,  at  the  corneri 
of  West  George-streot  and  Renfield-street,  have; 
decided  to  erect  a new  and  handsome  olub-honseJ 
on  ground  recently  acquired  by  them,  at  146' 
and  152,  West  George-atreefc,  and  thus  we  are 
to  have  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
New  Stock  Exchange,  Merchants’  House,  and 
Crown  Halls,  a fresh  addition  to  the  palatiall 
structures  which  at  present  adorn  that  locality.! 
On  the  decision  of  the  committee  being  arrived] 
at,  competitive  plans  were  invited  from  five 
leading  local  architects,  the  successful  firm  beingi 
Messrs.  Campbell  Douglas  & Sellars,  the  latter' 
gentleman,  with  a view  to  embody  the  most': 
recent  improvements,  and  render  the  accom-i 
modation  in  the  new  building  as  luxurions  and' 
complete  as  possible,  having  visited  and  in- 
spected the  most  important  club- houses  in  London.! 
The  new  premises,  which  are  to  be  commenced! 
in  May  next,  will  be  in  the  modern  French  style. 
There  will  be  a front  elevation  to  West  George-'i 
street  of  five  stories  and  attics  in  height,  and 
eight  windows  in  length,  while  the  interior! 
arrangements  will  include  dining  and  reading- 
rooms,  apartments  devoted  to  billiard  and  card-i 
playing,  and  no  fewer  than  twenty  bedrooms.t 
The  cost  of  the  new  premises  is  estimated  at' 
between  20,0001.  and  30,0001. 


HOSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTION, 
BROMPTON. 

PROPOSED  ENLARGEMENT. 

The  importance  of  the  following  letter  is  con.  i 
siderable ; — 

“ Sir, — You  are  probably  aware  that  the 
authorities  of  this  important  institution  are 
about  to  erect  an  additional  building  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Fulham-road,  opposite  to  the 
present  one,  to  afford  the  increased  accommoda- 1 
tion^so  long  and  so  urgently  felt. 

The  public,  who  have  so  liberally  supported 
this  hospital  for  many  years,  will  look,  like 
myself,  with  much  interest  at  this  farther 
development  of  the  resources  of  so  admirable  a 
charity,  and  will  naturally  expect  every  effort  to 
be  made  to  render  the  new  building  a model  of' 
modern  hospital  oonstraction.  I am  therefore  - 
surprised  to  hear  a report  to  the  effect  that  it  is  : 
the  intention  of  the  hospital  authorities  to  in- 
struct their  surveyor  to  prepare  plans  for  this  i 
new  building ! Surely,  Sir,  this  institution 
should  not  be  behind  others  of  a like  kind  in 
endeavouring  to  secure,  by  the  usual  method  of 
limited  competition,  the  services  of  an  architect 
of  repute  and  experience  in  similar  undertakings, 
in  order  that  the  public  may  feel  satisfied  that  ' 
the  new  buildings  will  possess  every  advantage 
of  constrnction  and  planning  that  modern  pro- 
gress can  supply. — A Subscriber.” 

We  know  nothing  more  of  the  matter  than 
our  correspondent  tells  ns,  but  have  no  hesita- 
tion  in  saying  that  if  the  Hospital  Committee  • 
neglect  to  obtain  the  best  possible  advice  in 
erecting  their  new  bnilding  they  will  sin  against  : 
the  commnnity.  A very  large  sum  of  money  ■ 
has  been  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  benefit  . 
of  the  public,  and  they  ought  to  consider  them-  . 
selves  bound  to  take  every  available  step  to 
ensure  the  construction  of  a hospital  in  accord-  • 
ance  with  the  widest  knowledge.  In  such  a case  • 
as  this  four  or  five  competent  architects,  known  i 
to  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  : 
hospital  planning  and  arrangements,  shonld  be  : 
invited  to  prepare  designs,  an  honorary  fee  : 
being  paid  to  each,  and  the  author  of  the  most  ; 
satisfactory  project  employed,  on  the  usual  I 
terms,  to  carry  it  into  execution. 


The  Portland  Stone  Trade.— The  local  I 
newspapers  describe  the  business  in  the  Portland  . 
stone  trade  as  being  “very  fair”  at  present. 


STI^EET  ARCHITECTURE,  MANCHESTER:  02,  KIXC  STREET, Mh:ssR.s.  Prnxi.vcton-  .'I:  RnincKy,  AnciriTECTs. 


STREET  ARCHITECTURE,  MANCHESTER. 

The  sbop-frODt,  No.  62,  King-street,  Man. 
obester,  which  we  illustrate  in  our  present 
namber,  is  now  nearly  completed,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Pennington  & Bridgen, 
architects.  The  building  has  a frontage  of 
24  ft.  to  King-street,  and  is  a parallelogram  on 
plan,  extending  backwards  to  South  King-street 
(where  it  has  a front  of  a more  simple  charac- 
ter)— a depth  of  76  ft.  A well-hole  for  light  is 
formed  through  the  floors,  in  the  centre  of  the 
block. 


The  architecture  is  of  almost  Flamboyant 
character,  and  a large  fleur-de-lys  is  intro- 
duced  in  the  lines  of  the  tracery  of  the  gable- 
window. 

The  whole  of  the  ground-floor  is  executed  in 
polished  red  Shap  granite,  and  the  centre  por. 
tion  of  the  composition  projects  boldly  there- 
from  on  a curved  line  flanked  by  anele-shafts, 
which  run  through  the  eaves  cornice,  forming  a 
gable  with  pinnacles.  The  eaves  cornice,  angle- 
shafts,  pinnacles,  and  coping  to  gable  are  exe- 
cuted in  red  Mansfield  stone,  and  the  roofs 
covered  with  deep-red  plain  tiles,  which  contrast 


with  the  Bath  stone  of  the  structure,  and  give  an 
agreeable  warmth  of  coloor  to  the  fac^ade,  which 
has  an  east  aspect.  The  heads  of  the  windows 
are  filled  with  lead  lights,  the  lower  portions 
with  plate  glass.  The  arms  of  Manchester  and 
Salford  are  carved  on  shields  in  the  panels  over 
the  second. floor  outer  windows. 

The  ground. floor  will  be  occupied  os  a shop 
and  ware-rooms  by  Messrs.  Auderson  & Co., 
stationers,  and  the  upper  floors  will  be  let  aa 
offices. 

Mr.  Southern,  of  Salford,  has  carried  oat  the 
work  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  the  architects 
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SHERBORNE  ABBEY.* 

The  Abbey  Clinrob  of  Sherborne,  in  Dorset* 
ehire,  is  nob  very  generally  known,  although  it 
has  clainas  not  only  from  an  historical  point  of 
view  as  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  bishops’  seats, 
but  also  from  its  being  in  many  respects  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  “ Perpendionlar  ” work  in 
England. 

The  church  was  restored  in  1849  and  onwards 
by  my  father,  but  he  not  living  to  complete  the 
work,  the  last  portion  of  it,  the  choir,  for  which 
he  had  left  some  designs,  was  completed  by  his 
Buoceasor,  my  late  partner,  Mr.  Slater ; and 
being  in  possession  of  many  of  the  particnlars  of 
what  was  then  done,  I have  sought  to  arrange 
them  in  a form  which  may  serve  as  a record  of 
these  works. 

In  examining  the  church  and  its  history,  we 
find  that  although  our  first  impression  is  that  wa 
are  engaged  in  the  study  of  a fifteenth-century 
building,  yet  we  are  carried  back  to  a period  not 
only  as  early  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  time  of  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  bnt  even  earlier ; 
for  on  the  site  of  the  church,  a long  time  ago,  a 
portion  of  a Roman  pavement  was  dug  up,  with 
foundations  of  more  than  one  bnilding  resting  on 
it;  however,  it  is  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighth 
century  that  documentary  and  architectural 
history  begins.  Up  to  the  year  705,  Winchester 
Lad  been  the  one  Episcopal  Sea  of  the  West 
Saxons  after  its  transference  from  Dorchester  in 
Oxfordshire,  but  in  that  year,  after  the  death  of 
Bishop  Headda,  King  Ina  separated  Sherborne 
from  Winchester,  and  created  it  a distinct  bishop’s 
seat  for  the  modern  counties  of  Dorset,  Devon, 
Cornwall,  Somerset,  Wiltshire,  and  Berkshire ; 
and  he  then  appointed  his  relative,  Aldhelm,  its 
first  bishop.  St.  Aldhelm  was  one  of  ihe  greatest 
and  best  men,  and  one  of  the  first  scholars,  of 
that  age ; ho  was  a great  traveller,  but  settled 
down  as  a monk  in  the  abbey  of  Malmesbury, 
where  be  bad  been  educated  under  the  abbot 
Maidulf,  who  had  founded  it  in  or  about  the 
year  610.  Aldhelm,  in  670,  was  appointed  its 
abbot,  and  be  refounded  and  reconstituted  the 
monastery,  founding  also,  and  attaching  to  it, 
smaller  monasteries  at  Frome  and  Bradford-on- 
Avon.  St.  Aldhelm  possessed  very  great  influence 
with  King  Ina,  and  was  bis  adviser  in  the  found- 
ing  and  building  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  and  its 
ohnrch,  that  is,  the  new  or  " Major  Ecclesia," 
which  was  then  built  to  the  west  of  that  known 
as  the  “Vetusta  Ecclesia,”  the,  even  at  that 
time,  ancient  wicker  church  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  since  rebuilt  and  called 
St.  Joseph’s  Chapel.  St.  Aldhelm  was,  however, 
only  Bishop  of  Sherborne  for  four  years  ; he  died 
in  709,  in  the  little  wicker  church  of  Doulting; 
his  body  was  brought  to  and  buried  in  bis  old 
abbey  church  at  Malmesbury,  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Michael,  and  by  the  directions  of  Egwine, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  crosses  of  stone  were 
erected  wherever  the  body  had  rested  on  its 
journey,  and  the  wooden  church  was  replaced  by 
a stone  one  by  the  monks  of  Glastonbury  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  him.  Portions  of  the 
old  cathedral  church  of  Sherborne,  -erected  in 
the  time  of  St.  Aldhelm,  still  exist,  as  does  “ the 
little  church,”  built  by  him  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Lawrence  at  Bradford-on-Avon.  The  cathe- 
dral of  Sherborne  was  served  by  regular  clergy, 
not  by  monks,  whose  day  bad  not  then  come,  for 
the  monastery  of  Malmesbury,  as  then  existing, 
resembled  more  nearly  a collegiate  or  missionary 
body  of  the  present  day,  and  was  very  different 
to  those  bodies  of  monks  of  the  great  order  of 
St.  Benedict,  which  in  the  tenth  centnry  extended 
over  Europe.  It  is  now  impossible  to  define  the 
plan  of  this  very  ancient  cathedral,  but  as  the 
works  would  be  progressing  nearly  simnl- 
taneously  with  the  “ Great  Church”  at  Glaston- 
bnry,  there  would  probably  be  some  general 
resemblance  in  the  two  buildings.  This  church 
of  King  Ina’s  at  Glastonbury  is  explained  by 
Professor  Willis  to  have  been  afterwards  robnilt 
on  a larger  scale  by  St.  Donstan,  when  abbot, 
and  then  again  by  its  first  Norman  abbot, 
because,  as  William  of  Malmesbury  says,  ” it 
did  not  correspond  in  magnitnde  with  its 
revenues.”  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the 
early  Anglo-Saxon  Church  at  Sherborne  bore 
the  same  relative  proportions  to  its  Norman 
successor  as  that  at  Glastonbury ; there  is,  how- 
ever, a circumstanoB  which,  if  it  could  be  quite 
satisfactorily  proved,  would  go  far  to  indicate 
that  the  ohuroh  was  as  long  as  it  now  is.  It 

• Substance  of  a paper  “ On  the  Benedietiue  Abbey  of 
Bt,  Mary,  Sherborne,  with  Notes  on  the  Restoration  of 
its  Ohuroh,”  read  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Carpenter  before  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  on  the  19tb  ult, 


appears  that  in  860,  Bishop  Ealhstan,  of  Sher. 
borne,  a great  military  prelate,  buried  in  his 
church  the  bodies  of  GRbelbald  and  (Ethelbert, 
kings  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  elder  brothers  of 
Alfred  the  Great;  and  the  place  of  this  burial  is 
described  by  Leland  to  be  “ behynd  the  high 
Altare  of  Sb.  Marie  Chirch,  bnt  tber  now  be  no 
tumbes  nor  no  writing  of  them  seene however, 
about  the  year  1840,  a coffin  of  Purbeok  marble 
was  dug  up  in  the  ambulatory,  behind  the  altar, 
and  removed  to  the  north. east  corner,  and  this 
coffin  is  believed  to  contain  the  remains  of  one 
of  the  royal  brothers. 

In  the  year  998,  Bishop  Wulain,  of  Sherborne, 
by  the  authority  of  a charter  of  King  Ethelred, 
expelled  the  secular  clergy,  and  introduced  the 
Benedictine  or-der,  and  became  abbot  as  well 
as  bishop  of  Sherborne.  This  bringing  in  of 
the  Benedictines  seems  to  have  greatly  influ- 
enoed  the  plan  of  the  church  at  Sherborne,  and 
the  point  was  enlarged  upon  by  Mr.  Carpenter, 
who  referred  at  some  length  to  ono  of  the 
pecnliarities  in  plan  of  the  ancient  and  powerful 
abbeys  of  the  Benedictine  order,  viz,,  the  large 
western  porches.  The  remains  of  a similar 
featnre  have  been  fonnd  at  Sherborne.  These 
remains  seem  to  have  been  so  ranch  buried  as 
to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Professor  Willis 
and  others  who  have  examined  the  bnilding. 
They  have  been  now,  however,  uncovered,  and 
there  are  visible  the  remains  of  a plinth  or  base 
course  of  a building  29  ft.  wide  outside,  the 
centre  line  of  which  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  nave.  This  ancient  porch  was  pnlled  down 
either  in  Norman  days,  or  to  make  way  for  the 
later  Allhallows  Church  of  the  fifeeenth  century, 
and  nothing  now  remains  of  it  above  the  floor 
line  of  this  church.  The  plinth  mouldings,  espe- 
cially the  upper  one,  are  of  a singular  type, 
indeed  almost  Roman  ; and  those  on  the  south 
aide  are  partially  embedded  in  the  west  wall 
of  the  abbey  church,  which  wall  is  partly  Anglo- 
Saxon  on  the  north  side,  and  Norman  on  the 
south. 

There  is  a tradition  that  the  church  was  in- 
jured  by  Danes  and  Scandinavian  pii-ates,  who, 
at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  invaded  that 
part  of  England  ; however,  if  this  were  so,  it  is 
not  likely  it  long  remained  ruinous,  for  at  a 
great  meeting  of  the  Saxon  Estates  under 
Ethelred,  at  Eanham,  in  Oxfordshire,  1008,  the 
duty  of  building  and  repairing  churches  was 
strictly  enjoined  on  the  country  at  large. 

Altogether  there  were  twenty-six  bishops  of 
Sherborne,  the  last  being  Herman,  the  chaplain 
of  King  Edward  the  Confessor.  He  united  the 
see  of  Wilton  to  Sherborne  ; but  nflei-  the  deci- 
sion  of  a great  council  under  William  the  Nor- 
man in  1073,  Herman  removed  to  Old  Sarum, 
and  commenced  its  cathedral.  The  monastery 
at  Sherborne  was,  however,  continued  until  1123 
(or  1139  as  says  William  of  Malmesbury),  when 
Roger,  bishop  of  Sarum,  destroyed  the  priory  of 
Horton,  and  annexed  it  to  his  priory  of  Sher- 
borne, which  he  made  an  abbey,  and  consecrated 
Thnrstan  as  the  first  abbot,  and  afterwards,  in 
1125,  Pope  Honorius  II.  conferred  large  grants 
of  lands  and  endowments  on  the  abbey. 

Roger,  the  third  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  a 
notable  figure  in  that  period  of  English  history, 
and  he  was  a great  builder.  The  castles  of 
Malmesbury,  Devizes,  and  Sherborne  were 
erected  by  him  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The 
castle  at  Sherborne  occupied  the  site  of  the 
ancient  bishop’s  palace,  which  site  bad  been 
transferred  to  the  see  of  Sarum.  These  three 
castles  are  described  by  a contemporary  writer 
as  being  “for  space  very  large,  for  cost  very 
chargeable,  for  show  very  beautiful ; the  stones 
are  set  in  such  exact  order  that  the  joints 
cannot  be  seen,  and  the  whole  structure  seems 
to  be  but  one  stone.”  The  ruing  of  the  one 
existing  castle,  that  at  Sherborne,  show  that 
this  is  a fair  description.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  Roger  also  helped  to  build  the  churches  at 
Malmesbury  and  Devizes,  and  he  also  rebuilt  the 
abbey  church  at  Sherborne  with  Abbot  Thnrstan. 
There  is  a great  resemblance  in  the  details  and 
in  the  interlacing  arcades  at  the  church  and 
castle  chapel  of  Sherborne  with  work  at  Malmes- 
bury and  at  St.  John’s  and  8t.  Mary’s  Churches 
at  Devizes.  St.  John’s  Chnroh  is  a fine  speci- 
men of  late  Norman  work.  Its  central  tower  is 
a grand  feature,  and,  excepting  for  a late  parapet 
and  pinnacles,  and  some  filled-iu  windows,  it 
remains  at  the  present  time  as  when  first  built. 
It  is  oblong  on  plan  j and  while  the  western  and 
eastern  arohea  are  semioiroular,  the  other  two 
are  pointed,  but  have  similar  details.  Both  the 
Devizes  ohnrohea  have  square  east  ends,  as  that 
at  Sherborne  had. 


But  to  return  to  the  abbey  church  at  Sher- 
borne, mnoh  still  remains  of  Roger’s  and  Thur- 
stan’s  work.  They  palled  down  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  cathedral,  leaving 
only  the  western  doorway  of  the  north  aisle  of 
the  nave  and  some  portions  of  the  adjoining 
walls.  This  doorway  (cow  blocked  up)  still 
exists,  and  is  in  the  early  Anglo-Saxon 'style, 
with  jambs  of  “long  and  short  work,”  rnde 
impost  moulding,  and  a projected  label  moulding 
continued  down  the  jambs  on  to  a rudely-oham- 
fered  base.  A very  similar  doorway  exists  in 
the  tower  of  Earls  Barton  Church,  and  at  Brig- 
stock  Church  the  label-moulding  of  the  tower, 
arch  returns  in  a similar  manner  down  the 
jambs.  It  is  almost  certain  that  we  have  in  this 
doorway  the  one  fragment  of  the  work  of  St. 
Aldhelm  and  King  Ina.  Now,  it  is  diffioult  to 
say  with  certainty  how  Roger  treated  this  west 
end  of  the  chnroh,  but  there  is  an  archway  of 
his  date  existing  in  the  west  wall  of  the  south 
aisle.  As  I believe,  this  arch  gave  access  to  a 
much  wider  western  porch  than  formerly,  or  a 
chapel  of  three  or  more  aisles.  This  view  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  west  wall  of 
the  abbey  churoh  is  exceedingly  thin,  is  nob 
faced  with  ashlar  as  the  other  Norman  walls, 
and  was  not,  as  I believe,  an  external  wall. 
This  western  chapel  and  all  other  obapelries 
in  Sherborne  and  its  neigbbonrhood  be- 
longed to  the  abbot,  as  rector,  the  nave  of  the 
abbey  church  being  the  parish  ohnrch,  and 
certain  sacraments  of  the  church,  such  as 
baptism,  were  always  required  to  be  held  in  it, — 
a rule  which  in  later  times  led  to  serious  riots 
and  the  destruction  of  the  abbey  church  itself. 

In  Malmesbury  abbey  church,  chiefly  Roger's 
work,  there  is,  in  some  respects,  a similarity 
with  that  at  Sherborne.  There  were  then  two 
towers,  which  were  thns  described  by  Leland  : — 
“ Two  steples,  and  one  that  had  a mighty  high 
pyramiB,  and  felle  dangerously  in  hominum 
memoriii ; it  stode  iu  the  middle  of  the  traneep- 
tum,  the  other  yet  standeth  a great  square  tower 
at  the  west  end.”  Now,  the  old  seal  of  Sher- 
borne Abbey  represents  a church  with  a western 
and  another,  or  central,  tower,  and  a lofty 
western  porch.  There  is  the  vagueness  and  dis- 
regard  of  details  nsual  in  old  seals,  and  E do  not 
think  the  date  is  known,  yet  it  seems  to  show  a 
Norman  church,  treated  iu  a rather  free  and  easy 
manner,  and  gives  a general  idea  of  Roger’s 
church.  If  this  is  so,  it  wonld  seem  that  the 
western  tower  may  have  been  raised  on  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  early  porch.  There  are 
no  traces  of  this  western  tower  now  left,  ex- 
cepting,  perhaps,  a foundation  of  great  thick- 
ness, distant  some  20  ft.  from  the  present  west 
end,  which  may  have  belonged  to  it. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  west  end,  which 
presents  so  many  knotty  points,  we  find  the 
piers  of  the  central  tower  are  Roger’s  work. 
This  tower,  like  that  at  Malmesbury  and  Devizes, 
is  broader  from  north  to  south  than  from  west  to 
east.  The  arches  opening  into  the  transepts  are 
narrower  than  the  others.  At  Sherborne  and 
Malmesbury  they  are  highly-stilted  semioiroles  ; 
at  Devizes,  they  are  pointed.  The  two  coupled 
shafts  under  the  lower  order  of  the  arches  are 
identical  in  detail  at  Sherborne  and  Malmeabnry. 
The  western  arch  is  of  a depressed  form,  partly 
due  to  its  original  construotion,  partly  to  the 
settlements  which  have  so  often  put  the  tower  in 
danger.  The  heart  of  the  north  and  south  aisle 
walls  are  probably  of  this  date,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  core  of  the  nave-piers,  cased  in 
later  days,  is  Norman  work.  The  Malmesbury 
piers  are  great  cylinders,  and  Irom  the  portions 
of  the  responds  left  at  Sherborne  in  the  tower- 
arch  piers,  it  seems  as  if  they  may  have  been  so 
there,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  more  likely  they  were 
of  square  or  oblong  shape,  with  shafts  like 
those  opening  into  the  transepts  from  the  nave 
aisles.  There  are  short  lengths  of  the  Norman 
string-courses  existing  in  the  north-west  tower- 
pier,  which  are  valuable  as  defining  the  respective 
heights  of  the  abacus,  the  string-course  under 
the  triforium,  and  that  of  the  clearstory. 

There  are  no  evidences  of  the  Norman 
triforium,  but  there  is  a portion  of  one  of  the 
clearstory  windows  in  the  east  wall  of  the  north 
transept,  which  has  rich  zig-zag  mouldings,  sup- 
ported by  a shaft  with  a sculptured  capital,  in 
character  with  those  of  the  south  porch,  Thia 
porch  is  a very  fine  example  of  the  date.  Ita 
aroh-monldings  and  groining-ribs  are  exceedingly 
rich  in  detail,  as  is  the  inner  doorway.  The 
choir  and  monks’  stalls  were,  as  was  then 
generally  the  case,  placed  under  the  central 
tower. 

The  external  and  internal  masonry  facings  of 
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Koger’a  work  are  esceediogly  well  executed  in 
oonrsea  of  Ham  Hill  stone,  averaging  7 in.  to 
10  in.  high,  with  close  joints.  The  inside  core  of 
the  walls  and  piers,  however,  was  discovered  by 
my  father  to  be  no  better  than  the  generality  of 
Norman  bnilders’  work ; and  the  fall  of  the 
central  tower  of  Malmesbury  jnsb  before  Leland’s 
time  is  thns  accounted  for.  The  old  roofs  were 
of  a higher  pitch  than  the  later  ones,  especially 
that  of  the  aisles,  the  slope  of  which  is  indicated 
by  a portion  of  the  coping-stone  on  the  inside  of 
the  western  wall.  It  most  have  reached  con- 
siderably  above  the  sill  of  the  present  clear- 
story  window,  and  the  high-pitched  roof  of  the 
porch  would  have  gone  back  into  it. 

In  the  thirteenth  centnry,  at  the  time  of  the 
bnilding  of  Salisbnry  Cathedral,  the  lady-chapel 
at  Sherborne  was  built  (possibly  by  the  same 
workmen),  and  Bishop  Eoger’s  Chapel  (the 
chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir)  had  its 
north  and  east  ends  rebuilt.  The  work  in  the 
lady-chapel,  of  which  one  bay  only  now  remains 
with  its  groining  complete,  is  exceedingly  beanti- 
ful,  and  the  mouldings  and  carved  capitals  mnoh 
resemble  the  Salisbury  work;  and,  although 
covered  with  whitewash  (the  chapel  now  forming 
part  of  a bouse),  they  yet  retain  their  original 
oolonr  and  gilding.  Many  of  the  shafts  are  of 
Pnrbeck  marble.  The  foundations  which  still 
remain  show  that  this  chapel  was  of  three  bays. 
It  opened  by  the  arch,  now  blocked,  into  the 
eastern  ambulatory  of  the  choir,  which  was 
groined  in  the  style  of  the  chapel,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  lines  in  the  wall  of  the  former  wall  ribs, 
and  marble  abacus  mouldings  of  the  vanlting- 
shafts. 

The  changes  made  to  the  church  in  the  four- 
teenth century  were  singularly  few.  Only  a 
few  windows  (four  in  number)  were  inserted  in 
the  old  wall  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave, 
called  the  Trinitie  aisle.  These  were,  however, 
soon  blocked  up  by  the  bnilding  of  the  cloisters, 
by  Abbot  Fryth,  about  1360,  and  the  aisle  then 
acquired  the  name  of  “ the  dark  aisle  ” 5 and,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  built  the 
church  of  All  Hallows,  adjoining  the  west  end  of 
the  abbey,  on  the  site  of  the  west  porch  tower 
and  aisles.  These  were  all  pulled  down  to  the 
new  church  floor  level,  which  was  some  2 ft. 
above  the  abbey  church  level ; they  therefore 
left  standing  the  curious  plinth  and  base  of  the 
great  porch,  just  high  enough  for  the  pavement 
to  go  over  it. 

The  new  church  was  of  three  aisles  of  un- 
equal widths,  with  a narrow  chapel  on  each  side, 
at  the  ends  of  the  ambulatory,  between  its  altar 
and  the  abbey  church  doors.  The  aisles  were 
divided  by  arcades  with  slender  pillars,  the 
responds  of  which  remain  against  the  west  wall 
of  the  abbey  church.  The  masonry  is  nob  equal 
to  that  of  the  other  buildings,  and  the  stone  is 
soft.  The  line  of  the  long  low-pitoh  roof  of  this 
ambulatory  is  still  marked  on  the  west  wall  of 
the  abbey  church.  The  central  aisle  iUolf  most 
probably  bad  a clearstory,  for  there  is  in  the 
gable  of  the  old  abbey  guesten  hall  tbe  spring, 
ing  stones  of  a flying  buttress,  which  rose  up 
to  where  the  clearstory  wall  would  be  ; but  the 
roof  on  the  ambulatory  would  be  at  tbe  level  of 
the  aisles,  which  were  nob  vaulted,  but  had 
curved  wood^n  braces  rising  from  wall-shafts. 
The  north  aisle  wall  of  All  Hallows  still  stands 
as  high  as  the  window-oills,  and  is  arranged  in  a 
series  of  shallow  recesses.  The  vicars  of  this 
church  of  All  Hallows  were  appointed  by  the 
abbots,  who  held  tbe  great  tithes  as  rectors,  and 
still  insisted  on  baptism  being  held  in  tbe  nave 
of  the  abbey  as  the  parish  church  of  Sherborne. 
The  vicars  seem  to  have  resented  this  5 and  on 
tbe  abbot  fixing  a small  doorway,  evidently 
moved  from  some  other  place,  in  tbe  old  and 
wider  Norman  archway  of  the  south  aisle,  where 
the  font  was,  they  made  it  a cause  of  dispute, 
and  the  old  enmity  between  the  regular  priests 
and  the  monks  broke  ont.  Leland  gives  a fall 
account  of  this.  It  seems  to  have  extended  over 
many  years  ; during  which  the  great  work  of  the 
reconstruction  of  tlie  abbey  church  was  begnn  by 
Abbot  Brnning,  and  bis  successor  Abbot  Brad- 
ford. 

The  choir  was  the  first  portion  taken  in  hand, 
and  the  whole  of  Roger’s  work  was  palled  down 
to  the  floor  level,  and  the  new  work  built 
resting  on  it.  The  upper  stage  of  the  tower 
was  rebuilt,  with  a new  panelled  eastern  arch 
under  it,  in  place  of  the  Norraon  one,  which  was 
altogether  removed  j the  walls  of  the  choir  and 
its  aisles,  including  the  springing  stones  of  tbe 
groining  (but  not  the  groining  itself),  were 
earned  np,  and  were  temporarily  roofed  in  and 
thatched  until  such  time  as  it  was  considered 


safe  to  construct  the  groining.  It  was  just  then 
that  the  long-standing  disputes  between  the 
secular  priests  of  All  Hallows  and  tbe  monks 
reached  a climax;  and  tbe  priests  erected  a font 
for  themselves  in  All  Hallows,  saying  that  the 
doorway  into  the  abbey  church  was  “too  strait” 
for  them,  and  that  tbe  monks  would  ring  their 
bells  just  at  the  time  when  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  was  being  administered,  and  further 
that  the  monks  had  moved  the  old  font  in  the 
abbey  church  to  another  place.  At  the  Easter 
processions,  when  the  bishop  was  present,  the 
case  was  laid  before  him,  and  he  ordered  : — 1. 
The  abbey  font  to  be  placed  in  the  old  position ; 
3.  That  the  door  should  be  enlarged ; and,  3. 
That  the  bells  should  not  be  rung  till  after  the 
sixth  hour. 

When,  in  January,  1436,  the  faculty  for  this 
was  granted,  and  the  monks  replaced  the  old 
font  and  removed  that  in  All  Hallows  church, 
the  townspeople,  aided  by  the  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, resisted  and  poured  into  the  abbey  church, 
and  in  the  riot  “ a stonte  buoher  defacid  olene 
the  stone  font,”  and  a “priest  of  All  Hallows 
[says  Leland]  shot  a shaft  with  fier  into  that 
part  of  the  top  of  St.  Marye  Church  which 
divided  the  est  part  that  the  monks  naid  from 
that  the  tonnsemen  nsid,  and  this  partition 
chaunoing  at  that  time  to  bethakkid  in  the  rofe 
was  sette  a fier,  and  consequently  all  the  hole 
chirohe,  the  ledde  and  the  bells  melting,  was 
defacid.  But  Bradford,  abbot  of  Sherborne, 
persecutid  this  injurie,  and  the  tonnsemen  were 
forcid  to  contribute  to  the  re-edifying  of  the 
ohirche.” 

The  injury  sustained  was  doubtless  very  great, 
especially  to  the  old  work  of  Roger’s  nave  then 
standing.  The  choir  walla  were  burnt  and 
reddened  by  the  fire,  and  are  so  still,  as  well  as 
the  great  tower  piers,  where  the  stalls  bad  stood  5 
and  the  springing  stones  of  the  vaults  are  also 
ranch  burnt.  Tbe  flames  seem  to  have  specially 
raged  against  the  east  wall  of  the  tower,  on 
which  their  marks  are  everywhere  visible.  The 
lady-chapel  and  the  porch,  however,  escaped,  as 
thnir  roofs  were  lower,  and  they  were  protected 
on  the  under  side  by  their  groining  from  the 
flames  rising  into  them.  Abbot  Bradford,  a 
man  of  great  energy,  at  once  set  to  work  to  re- 
pair  the  mischief,  and  arranged  his  designs  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  whole  church  in  bar. 
mouy  with  the  new  choir ; and,  forcing  the  people 
to  contribute,  he  at  once  erected  and  completed 
the  groined  vaults  of  the  choir  and  its  aisles, 
leaving  the  old  burnt  stones  to  tell  their  tale  of 
the  harm  done ; and  as  an  additional  remem- 
brance, he  carved  on  some  of  the  bosses  a re- 
presentation of  a bnrning  arrow.  The  design 
of  the  choir  is  exceedingly  fine,  by  reason 
of  tbe  strong  emphasis  given  to  its  vertical 
lines  by  running  the  shafts  and  panelling  down 
without  an  interruption  from  the  groining  to  the 
floor,  and  recessing  the  arcade  arch  to  the  plane 
of  the  mnllions  of  the  windows  and  running  down 
these  mullions,  forming  a series  of  blank  panels 
for  the  triforinm  stage.  Great  elTect  of  height  is 
given  by  this,  and  by  the  high  level  at  which 
the  springing  of  tbe  groining  is  fixed.  This  vault 
is  exceedingly  beautiful  in  efi'eeb,  though  sur- 
passed by  that  of  tbe  nave.  Neither  of  these 
vaults  is  mentioned  by  Professor  Willis  in  his 
most  valuable  paper  read  here  in  1812  ; an  omis- 
sion which  it  is  diflieult  to  understand,  as  they 
illustrate  a type  of  vault  which  combines  the 
beauties  of  the  fan  and  Herne  system  to  a mnch 
greater  degree  than  any  of  the  instances  he  gives. 
He  mentions  the  vaults  of  the  cloisters  and 
porch  at  Gloucester,  built  about  this  time,  as 
“ the  work  of  men  of  bold  and  original  genius  ” ; 
and  he  thinks  that  to  them  may  ba  assigned  the 
invention  of  fan-vaultiug.  Yet  neither  in  bold- 
ness nor  beauty  of  design  do  these  Gloucester 
vaults  equal  those  of  Sherborne. 

The  choir  vault  is  of  rib  and  panel  work. 
Excepting  where  the  tracery  requires  to  be  sunk 
out  of  larger  stones,  these  and  the  ribs  are  all 
in  Ham  Hill  stone  5 and  the  filling  in,  originally 
of  tufa,  is  now  in  the  same  stone.  The  thrust 
of  tbe  vault  is  supported  by  flying  buttresses 
and  heavy  pinnacles.  It  seems  that  as  the  choir 
included  the  space  under  the  tower,  it  was  de- 
cided  to  continue  the  vault  through  from  end  to 
end  without  a break.  So  they  boldly  removed 
altogether  the  eastern  arch  of  the  tower,  and 
the  arcade  passage  and  wall  above,  as  much  as 
was  necessary,  for  a new  and  loftier  panelled 
arch  to  be  constructed,  identical  in  curvature 
and  height  with  the  transverse  rib  of  the  vault 
(possibly  this  was  done  before  tbe  bnilding  of 
the  upper  stage  of  the  tower).  Tbe  aisles  are 
groined  with  the  same  type  of  fan-vaulting  as  the 


choir,  bub  of  different  design,  and  where  the 
vault  crosses  the  early  English  arch  of  the  lady, 
chapel  the  fans  are  snpported  on  pendants.  At 
this  time  there  were  added  eastward  of  the 
transept  the  chapels  called  the  Wykeham  Chapel, 
and  that  of  the  “Sepulchre”;  both  have  fan- 
vaults.  And  Abbot  Bradford  seems  to  have  ar- 
ranged for  prolonging  tbe  choir  aisles  as  chapels. 
These,  however,  were  not  carried  cat  by  him, 
bat  by  his  successors, — Abbot  Saunders  and  < 
Abbot  Ransam.  After  Abbot  Bradford’s  death,  ( 
in  1459,  the  works  were  continned  by  the  palling  i 
down  of  the  old  Norman  clearstory  and  triforinm  i 
of  the  nave,  and  the  refaciog  of  the  south  aisle  ( 
and  the  insertion  of  new  windows;  for  the  ro-  "i 
facing  of  the  wall  the  old  Norman  moulded  and  t 
carved  freestone,  tnrned  with  its  ornamented  j 
face  inwards,  was  used  to  a very  great  extent. 
When  Abbot  Peter  Ramsam  succeeded  Saunders  : 
in  1475,  and  actively  pushed  forward  his  pre- 
decessor  Bradford’s  grand  plans  for  the  nave, 
he  cab  the  Norman  piers  and  cased  them  up, 
forming  an  irregular  octagon  in  plan,  and  treated 
them  in  a most  massive  and  solid  manner,  with 
oontinuoos  panels  in  both  arch  and  pier.  The 
old  irregular  setting  out  of  the  Normans’  work 
required  the  arches  to  be'  in  different  shapes, 
more  or  less  pointed.  He  then  groined  the 
aisles,  but  possibly  from  motives  of  economy  he 
did  not  use  fan-vaults,  but  lierne-vaults  of  a very 
domical  form.  The  superstructure  of  the  nave 
was  then  proceeded  with,  and  hero  Ramsam  dis. 
regarded  the  irregular  centres  of  the  piers  below, 
and  spaced  out  equally  the  five  bays  of  the  1 
clearstory.  Tbe  transverse  arch  of  this  vanlb  is 
more  pointed  than  that  of  the  choir,  and  is  so 
designed  and  executed  that  it  requires  no  flying 
buttresses  nor  any  abutment  beyond  the  thick-  \ 
ness  of  the  wall  from  which  it  springs,  and  yet  .1 
it  is  as  perfect  as  the  day  when  it  was  erected.  I 

In  150-4  Ramsam  died,  and  in  little  more  than  1 
thirty  years  after  his  death  John  Barnstaple,  the  \ 
last  abbot,  surrendered  the  abbey  to  the  Crown,  : 
and  ib  was  granted  to  Sir  John  Horsey,  knight,  1 
of  Clifton  Maybank;  however,  fortunately,  at  ; 
that  time  the  state  of  All  Hallows  Church,  for  * 
some  unexplained  reason,  was  very  ruinous,  bj  > 
the  parishioners  sold  its  aisles  and  roofs,  and  by 
bargaining  with  Sir  John,  bought  of  him,  by 
degrees,  the  nearly  new  and  magnificent  abbey 
church  and  some  of  the  abbey  buildings,  for  the  ! 
insignificant  sum  of  2301.;  and  it  might  bo  ! 
noted  that  the  lawyer’s  bills  for  drawing  up  the  ■ 
necessary  agreements  only  amounted  to  lid.  , 
The  domestic  buildings  of  the  abbey  were  at  the 
same  time  granted  to  Sir  John  Horsey.  In  the  1 
centre  of  the  cloister  garth,  as  at  Canterbury, 
was  a hexagonal  vaulted  building,  built  by 
Abbot  Mere,  about  1510;  into  it  water  was 
brought  by  leaden  pipes,  and  it  was  used  as  a 
lavatory.  It  was  sold  to  the  parish  for  101.  by 
Sir  John  Horsey,  and  is  now  re-erected  in  the 
town,  and  serves  a like  purpose  as  the  covered 
market-crosses  of  Chichester  and  Malmesbury. 
What  is  now  left  of  the  abbey  domestic  bnild. 
ings  owe  their  preservation  to  some  portions 
having  been  granted  by  Sir  J.  Horsey  for  the 
school  founded  by  King  Edward  VI.,  and  more 
recently  by  the  gift  of  other  portions  of  them 
by  Mr.  Wigby  to  the  school.  Unfortunately,  the 
first  governors  pulled  down  two-thirds  of  the 
lady-chapel  and  the  eastern  chapels,  in  order  to 
erect  their  new  buildings;  however,  what  was 
lefc  of  the  old  buildings,  including  the  abbot’s 
lodgings  and  hall,  the  guesten  hall,  &c.,  have 
been  carefully  restored  and  utilised  as  school- 
room, chapel,  studies,  &c.,  for  the  school,  under 
my  father’s  direction.  The  church  being  nearly 
new  at  the  time  it  was  bought,  was  spared  ; but 
either  then,  or  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
the  tombs,  of  which  there  were  several,  were 
destroyed,  and  it  is  a wonder  that  the  whole 
church  did  not  share  their  fate,  for  in  1G13  there 
is  an  entry  in  the  register  : — “ Paid  for  drying  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder  in  the  Vestry  3a.” ! The 
stained  glass  seems  to  have  survived  to  a great 
extent  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  as  it 
is  described  by  Hutchins  in  his  County  History, 
as  having  figures  and  many  coats  of  arms 
painted  on  ib;  tbe  local  glaziers  are,  therefore, 
to  blame  for  its  destruction,  as  no  remains 
whatever  existed  when  my  father  reported  on 
tbe  church  in  1849. 

The  central  tower  piers  seem  to  have  given 
way  in  early  times,  for  the  “ Perpendicular  ” 
work  was  carefully  adapted  to  the  old  settle- 
ment; matters,  however,  got  worse  when  the 
number  of  bells  was  increased,  and  especially 
when  the  great  bell,  weighing  three  tons,  was 
presented  by  Wolsey  to  the  church ; it  is  sup- 
posed to  bo  the  smallest  of  the  peal  from 
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Toarnai,  which  he  distribatedto  Lincoln,  Oxford, 
Exeter,  &c.  We  have  no  record  of  what  was 
done  towards  repairing  the  piers  until  1828, 
when  Professor  Wilkins  (the  architect  of  the 
National  Gallery)  was  called  in  to  advise  and 
report  to  the  parish.  His  report  is  a very 
elaborate  and  interesting  one,  and  he  seems  to 
appreciate  the  building  and  speaks  about  it 
almost  with  enthusiasm;  some  words  in  his 
report  show  in  what  a “conservative”  manner 
he,  even  in  those  early  days,  would  have  had  the 
restorations  carried  out : he  says,  “ In  executing 
all  works  of  repair  or  restoration,  the  utmost 
care  should  be  taken  to  follow  the  original 
forms  in  mouldings  and  ornaments;  a squeeze 
in  clay  may  be  taken  from  the  most  perfect  and 
a cast  in  plaster  made  from  it,  from  authorities 
I alone  thus  obtained  the  workmen  employed 
should  be  compelled  to  copy ; ” he  fully  ex. 
plains  how  tho  bells  caused  tho  piers  to  be 
unequally  weighted,  and  how  the  weight  of  the 
upper  stage  of  the  tower  was  carried  by  the 
shafts  of  tho  gallery  instead  of  by  the  outer 
wall,  in  which  evidences  of  early  settlements  then 
existed.  The  eastern  arch,  that  inserted  by 
Abbot  Bradford,  had  sunk  considerably,  bring, 
ing  with  it  the  east  wall  of  the  tower,  in  which 
were  great  fissures.  He  proposed  to  relieve  the 
weak  walls  of  the  weight  of  the  bells,  and 
transfer  it  to  the  stronger  walls  over  the  north 
and  south  arches,  and  to  carry  the  bell-framing 
on  two  great  double  cast-iron  girders,  each  pair 
weighing  six  tons ; these  were  designed  by  Mr. 
Bramah,  and  being  similar,  as  he  says,  “ to  those 
we  made  for  supporting  tho  large  tower  over  the 
saloon  window  at  Windsor  Castle.”  The  advice 
of  Professor  Wilkins  was  not,  however,  followed  ; 
but,  after  a fall  of  a stone  from  the  vault  in 
1830,  an  alarm  was  created,  and  some  works 
were  carried  out  under  a Mr.  Percy,  who  in- 
troduced  iron  bands  round  the  tower,  and 
screwed  and  bolted  np  the  riba  of  the  fan- 
vault  to  a network  of  iron  ribs  above  them  ; be 
also  supported  the  bell  on  two  strong  wood  and 
iron  trusses  from  north  to  south,  thus  adopting 
in  principle  Wilkins’s  advice. 

In  1848  my  father  was  called  in  to  advise  the 
parish;  and  in  his  report  he  specially  drew 
I attention  to  tho  serious  fissures  which  had  ap- 
, peared  in  the  choir  vaulting,  oansed  by  settle- 
ments in  the  buttresses  by  the  removal  of  the 
. whole  of  the  concrete  filling  in  of  the  pockets  of 
I the  vaults.  [Wilkins,  too,  had  remarked  on  this.] 

1 Under  his  direction  the  nave  and  transepts  were 
: restored,  and  the  great  west  window  lowered  so 
I as  to  get  three  rows  of  lights  instead  of  one ; “ as,” 

! he  says,  " the  author  of  the  design  of  the  church 
I would  have  desired,  had  not  the  now  destroyed 
. building  abutting  upon  the  exterior  rendered 
; such  a treatment  impossible.”  The  south  porch 
was  in  a most  ruinous  condition,  and  bad  to  be 
I taken  down ; and,  in  the  rebuilding,  my  father 
: completed  the  original  high-piteh  gable  and  the 
( tops  of  the  pinnacles,  instead  of  replacing  the 
flat  perpendicular  quatrefoil  ornamental  parapet ; 

1 and  though  this  restoration  has  been  questioned, 
I cannot  but  think  that,  as  the  whole  was  rebuilt, 

■ the  beat  course  was  adopted.  The  tower  then 
I demanded  serions  attention,  especially  its  old 
I north-east  and  south-east  piers : both  were  out 
j of  the  perpendicular ; the  faces  were  bulged  out- 
' wards,  and  the  bases  crashed.  The  foundations 
in  the  gravel  were  found  to  be  perfectly  good  ; 
bat,  on  boring  openings  quite  through  the  heart 
of  the  piers  at  different  heights  (after  the  erec- 
tion of  centres  and  shores),  my  father  discovered 
that  they  were  “ filled  with  rubble  work,  which 
j may  have  been  grouted  together,  but  the 
I materials  used  for  such  a purpose  have  now 
l entirely  lost  their  adhesive  qualities,  and  have 
I become  no  better  than  road  drift,  and  the  whole 
1 work  of  supporting  the  tower  has  fallen  on  the 
; casing  of  ashlar  work,  which  has  proved  insufii. 

I oient  to  uphold  the  burden  imposed  upon  it.” 

1 This  ashlar  was  “ in  courses  of  6 in.,  9 in.,  and 
I 12  in.  in  height,  and  9 in.  to  16  in.  on  tho  bed, 
without  any  bond  or  ties.”  In  fact,  it  bad  tho 
old  and  oft-repeated  defects  found  in  Norman 
towers,  which  have  resulted  in  the  fall  of  one 
after  another  of  them.  Professor  Willis  gives  a 
long  list  of  this  nnfortunate  aeries  of  catastrophes. 
However,  at  Sherborne,  acting  on  my  father’s 
advice,  there  were  at  once  erected  in  the  north, 
south,  and  east  arches,  and  in  the  adjacent 
arches  of  the  choir  and  aisles,  solid  walla  of 
whole  timber  in  four  thicknesses,  bolted  and 
framed  together,  and  resting  on  solid  beds  of 
concrete  carried  down  to  the  gravel.  On  these 
rested  the  centres,  which  were  wedged  up  tightly 
to  the  arches  by  screw-jacks ; so  much  so,  that 
my  father  himself  was  able  to  move  the  key. 
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stone  of  the  northern  arch.  Having,  by  means 
of  these  centres,  and  the  shores  and  needles 
applied,  gained  complete  command  and  support 
of  the  weight  on  the  haunches  of  the  arches,  the 
whole  of  the  two  piers  (excepting  the  panelled 
facing  under  the  eastern  arch,  and  the  portions 
of  the  choir  and  transept  responds)  was  taken 
oat,  and  rebuilt  in  solid  coursed  masonry,  which 
was  previously  prepared  and  arranged  in 
accurately-fitting  courses,  coinciding  in  height 
with  the  old  ones.  The  result  has  been  per- 
fectly successful.  There  was  not  then,  nor  has 
there  been  since,  the  slightest  movement  in 
the  piers,  or  the  arches  resting  on  them ; and 
the  cost,  together  with  the  new  bases  to  the 
other  piers  was  under  4,0001., — a very  different 
snm  to  the  gigantic  cost  of  the  very  similar 
works  at  Bayenx,  which  amounted  to  33,0001. 
It  is,  I think,  a matter  of  regret  that  at  Bayeux 
the  architects  have  rebuilt  the  piers  in  courses 
averaging  about  1 ft.  9 in.  high,  instead  of  the 
anoiout  7-in.  courses.  The  result  in  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  piers  is,  to  my  mind,  very  unsatis- 
factory ; and  it  is  a question  if  there  has  been 
any  advantage  to  compensate  for  it. 

The  restoration  of  tho  choir  under  the  late 
Mr.  Slater  was  commenced  in  1856,  at  the  sole 
expense  of  Mr.  Wingfield  Digby,  of  Sherborne 
Castle,  as  a memorial  to  his  uncle,  Earl  Digby. 
The  state  of  the  groining  was  so  insecure  that 
the  walla  had  to  be  bound  together  by  longitudinal 
and  transverse  timbers,  so  arranged  as  to  carry 
the  weightwhile  theflyiogbattresseswere rebuilt, 
and  concrete  laid  and  inverted  arches  turned  be- 
tween the  foundations  of  the  piers.  These  great 
timbers  carried  the  centreing  of  the  groining  and 
a floor  above  it,  so  that  the  whole  was  readily 
taken  down,  repaired  on  the  upper  floors,  and 
then  refixed  at  its  original  curve  (the  crown  of 
the  old  vault  having  dropped  7 in.).  This  was 
all  completed  in  three  months,  at  the  small  cost 
of  4251.  The  whole  fabric  of  the  choir  and  its 
aisles  was  restored,  re-roofed,  and  seated  with 
now  stalls,  made  out  of  the  old  oak  beams  of  the 
choir  roof ; the  ancient  stalls  were  also,  of 
course,  refixed.  Many  ancient  tiles  were  found, 
and  their  patteros  were  reproduced  in  the  new 
pavement.  The  stonework  of  the  walls  and 
vaults  had  been  covered  with  yellow  ochre : it  is 
now  cleaned,  and  the  rich  yellow  tone  of  the 
Ham  Hill  stone,  tinged  in  the  choir  with  the 
deep  red  marks  of  fire,  has  a most  beautiful 
effect,  and  shows  how  important  for  internal 
effect  is  the  choice  of  a good  coloured  stone, 
and  how  fine  the  effect  of  one  grand  tone  of 
colour  is, — be  it  grey,  like  Westminster,  St. 
Ouen,  Tournai,  or  St.  Stephen’s,  Vienna;  red, 
like  Chester  and  Lichfield  ; or  yellow,  like  Sher- 
borne ; and  no  amount  of  painting  or  relieving 
by  grey  or  varied  marbles  seems  to  be  nearly  so 
satisfactory  or  so  dignified. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Ewau  Christian,  responding  to  the  call  of 
the  chairman  (Mr.  Charles  Barry),  said  he  bad 
never  seen  Sherborne  Abbey  Churoh  except  from 
a railway  carriage,  which  did  not  afford  a very 
satisfactory  view.  He  thought  the  Institute 
ought  to  specially  thank  Mr.  Carpenter  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  brought  the  subject 
forward.  If  the  Institute  had  more  of  such 
beautifully-illustrated  papers  it  would  be  the 
better.  He  did  not  quite  gather  that  there  was 
very  much  ground  for  what  Mr.  Carpenter  said 
about  the  porch  ; he  did  not  appear  to  have  die- 
covered  any  very  extensive  remains.  He  begged 
to  propose  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Carpenter, 

The  Chairman  said  that,  like  Mr.  Christian,  he 
bad  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Abbey 
Church,  but  he  wanted  to  express  his  apprecia- 
tion  of  the  great  antiquarian  research  and  learning 
which  the  paper  evidenced,  in  addition  to  the 
careful  study  of  the  building.  One  thing 
which  struck  him  was  the  little  regard  which 
our  ancestors  of  one  generation  seemed  to  have 
had  for  the  work  of  their  predecessors.  They 
seemed  to  have  carried  out  alterations  and 
additions  to  buildings  which  we  should  have 
hesitated  to  touch.  It  was  often  said  that  we 
in  the  present  day  were  miserable  hands  at  con- 
struotion  as  compared  with  our  forefathers,  bnt 
he  thought  we  had  no  very  great  canse  to  unduly 
depreciate  our  work.  Those  who  had  examined 
old  buildings  had  found,  as  in  the  case  under 
notice,  many  instances  of  what  was  very  bad 
construction.  Eor  instance,  the  cores  which 
formed  BO  large  a part  of  many  old  buildings 
could  not  bo  approved.  Sometimes  this  bad 
construction  was  due  to  over.daringuess ; some- 
times to  what  we  should  deem  want  of  knowledge. 
The  fact  was,  our  forefathers  were  as  weak  and 
1 as  mortal  as  ourselves,  and  that  in  ancient 
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times,  as  amongst  ourselves,  there  were  some 
good  men  and  some  bad  men.  At  the  same 
time,  architects  of  the  present  day  might  be 
said  to  have  one  excuse  which  our  forefathers 
had  not:  he  referred  to  the  mnltiplioity  of 
labours  which  the  modern  architect  had  to  per- 
form, — labours  from  which,  as  far  as  we  knew, 
Mediseval  arohitects  were  free.  The  “ old  men  ” 
had  time  and  opportunity  to  elaborate  and  think 
out  their  designs  to  an  extent  which  we  could 
not  hope  for  in  these  days  when  architects 
were  saddled  with  so  much  of  purely  business 
details. 

Mr.  Ewau  Christian,  interposing,  said  that 
before  the  chairman  put  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  meeting,  he  wished  to  say  a word  in  defence 
of  the  cores  used  by  the  Mediaeval  builders. 
The  principle  of  this  mode  of  construction  was 
good,  provided  the  work  was  good.  At  the 
Bishop’s  Palace  at  Winchester  there  was  an 
exceedingly  good  specimen  of  a coarse  rabble 
core  of  flintwork.  It  remained  in  great  over- 
hanging  masses,  without  any  props  or  struts. 
It  might  not  be  generally  known  that  all  the 
piers  of  the  nave  of  Worcester  Cathedral  were 
of  rubble-work  faced  with  stone,  and  they  had 
stood  admirably. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  having  suggested  that  oer- 
tain  of  the  illustrations  should  be  published  in 
the  Institute’s  “ Transactions  ” with  the  paper, 
the  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  in  response,  said  that  he  might 
state  that  all  the  proportions  of  the  building  bore 
some  relation  to  an  equilateral  triangle.  As  to 
old  work,  be  bad  found  that,  in  a church  in 
Northamptonshire,  all  the  work  of  the  Saxon 
period  was  as  hard  as  Norman  work  had  the 
character  of  being,  while  the  Norman  work  itself 
was  so  much  rubbish. 


ORNAMENT  AND  COLOUR.* 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  treat- 
ment. There  are  two  peoples  that  have  achieved 
the  highest  artistic  excellence  wo  can  conceive — 
the  ancient  Greeks,  and  the  Northern  Italians  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  We  may 
admire  the  grandeur  and  maguificeuce  of  Egypt, 
but  it  is  the  semi-barbarous  magnificence  of  a 
half-civilised  people.  We  must  be  astonished  at 
the  creative  power,  the  fertility  of  invention,  and 
the  sublime  effects  produced  by  the  Moslem 
Arabs,  and  the  Christian  Medimvals;  but  in 
neither  of  the  two  latter  cases  was  there  any- 
thing approaching  to  the  exquisiteness  of 
finished  perfection. 

The  Greek  sought  perfection  in  simplicity ; 
he  sought  it  in  his  oratory,  in  bis  poetry,  in 
his  sculpture,  in  his  architecture,  and  his 
ornament,  and  of  the  latter  we  have  now 
only  to  speak.  He  went  to  Nature,  and 
conventionalised  and  abstracted ; he  omitted 
those  parts  which  were  nnsuited  to  the  material 
or  to  the  purpose,  but  be  kept  the  exquisiteness 
of  form  and  tho  vigour  of  growth.  Many  of  you 
here  have  been  struck  by  the  beauty  of  form  of 
a flower ; have  drawn  it ; and  you  may  even  have 
been  willing  to  submit  your  drawings  to  a 
master’s  eye ; but,  for  all  that,  you  have  felt  that 
the  highest  excellence  of  its  form,  or  the  vigour 
of  its  growth,  has  evaporated  in  the  process 
(but  not  to  miss  the  elegance  is  an  art  to  which 
some  living  artists  have  attained).  You  may 
then  have  tried  to  conventionalise  this  flower  for 
ornament,  and  then  you  have  found  that  your 
drawing  from  Nature  was  elegance  itself  as  com- 
pared with  its  conventional  representation.  You 
know,  then,  whatstudy  and  what  a happy  genius 
is  required  to  keep  the  elegance  in  its  conven- 
tional form. 

I will  give  you  a remark  by  a great  artiatf  not 
long  since  dead.  He  was  criticising  some  con- 
ventional reeds, and  said  they  were  bad.  “How 
am  I to  improve  them?”  said  the  designer. 
“ Take  a room  by  a river-bank  where  reeds  grow, 
and  make  studies  from  daylight  to  dark  for  six 
weeks,  stay  six  weeks  longer,  and  watch  for  the 
same  hours  their  motions  and  their  cliauges,  then 
go  bomeaud  draw  your  impressions.”  It  is  only 
by  such  labour  of  love  that  such  exquisiteness  as 
that  of  the  Greek  can  be  got,  and  to  such  of  you 
as  have  so  ardent  a love,  I would  recommend  a 
thorough  study  of  the  figure,  not  to  make  you 
forsake  ornament,  but  to  perfect  your  facukit'S. 
You  must  draw  figures  with  more  exactness  than 
you  need  draw  flowers,  even  if  they  are  only  to 
pass  muster.  Yon  must  more  constantly  be 
learning  purity,  elegance,  and  subtlety  of  line; 

• By  Mr.  George  AitchisoD,  B.  A,  See  p.  343,  ante. 

t George  Mason. 
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and  yoQ  have  a wider  knowledge  to  bear  on 
fignrc.drawing  than  on  anything  elae,  bat  I would 
not  have  you  think  that  there  is  greater  elegance 
of  line  in  any  human  figure  than  there  is  in  some 
of  the  more  exquisite  flowers. 

Nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  Greek  than 
Arab  art,  and  yet  Greeks  and  Arabs  shared  an 
equal  gift  5 they  knew  where  to  put  ornament  j 
how  to  keep  it  subservient  to  the  general  effect; 
and  how  to  make  the  ornament  itself  both 
beautiful  and  attractive.  The  interior  of  the 
mosque  of  Saltan  Hassan  at  Cairo  is  so  magnifi- 
cent in  its  effect,  and  the  ornament  is  so  exactly 
placed  where  it  should  be,  that  you  are  tempted 
to  exclaim,  •'  This  must  have  been  done  by  the 
Greeks  after  they  knew  the  pointed  arch.”  Arab 
ornament,  taken  by  itself,  is  the  antithesis 
of  Greek.  It  is  by  no  means  exquisite  in 
form  ; it  is  complex  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
main  ornaments  are  not  unfrequently  again 
ornamented  with  minute  patterns : it  has  the 
fatal  error  of  seeming  in  motion,  whereas  one 
of  the  first  requisites  of  good  ornament  is  that 
it  shonld  have  repose.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  classify  any  ornament,  bat  it  is  especially 
difficult  with  Arabian,  as  it  was  constantly 
changing  in  character,  from  its  first  imitation 
of  Byzantine  to  the  fall  of  the  Arabian  dynasty. 
Ton  mast  remember  that  it  ceased  to  be  purely 
Arab  in  a very  short  time  in  Spain  from  711; 
less  than  a ceotory  from  the  Ilegira  it  was 
Moorish ; and  it  became  debased  nnder  the 
rule  of  the  Seljnck  and  Osmanli  Turks;  but 
taking  it  at  the  time  when  it  assnmed  the 
marked  character  of  what  we  call  Arab  art, 
we  may  say  there  are  four  main  schemes  of 
ornament : — 

1.  Border ‘patterns  of  intertwining  scrolls,  not 
nnfrequently  two  running  in  opposite  direo* 
tions,  on  which  verses  from  the  Koran  are  fre- 
quently snperposed. 

2.  Circular  or  rectangular  spaces  filled  with 
close  spirals  springing  from  one  stem,  and  con- 
sistiugof  stalks  close  together,  with  flowers  and 
leaves  interwoven  amongst  the  stalks. 

3.  Intricate  patterns,  mainly  of  straight  lines 
forming  stars,  lozenges,  and  irregular  pentagons 
and  heptagons,  with  the  spaces  filled  in  with 
disjointed  ornament. 

4.  Intricate  patterns  only,  mainly  formed  on 
curved  lines,  the  lines  formed  into  stalks  and 
leaves,  and  certain  points  as  flowers. 

I shall  trouble  you  bat  little  more  with  desorlp- 
tions,  but  as  we  are  now  greatly  under  the 
influence  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indian  art, 
it  would  not  be  right  to  pass  these  over  withoot 
a remark.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  have 
virtually  the  same  art,  though  varying  somewhat 
in  form,  colour,  and  treatment,  and  the  Japanese 
are  decidedly  more  inclined  to  preserve  balance 
as  a principle  than  symmetry;  they  keep  the  main 
body  of  the  ornament  in  one  corner  of  a square 
or  in  one  part  of  a circle,  but  so  skilfully  is  it 
done  that  the  eye  is  satisfied.  There  are,  too, 
some  of  the  Chinese  oddities  carried  to  excess  in 
Japanese  work,  which  I think  detestable, — the 
accidental  sticking  of  things  ngly  or  indifferent 
in  themselves  to  other  objects.  This  you  may 
see  on  a plain  cabinet ; two  or  three  dice,  threads, 
bits  of  plaid  or  chequered  stuff,  haphazard  on  it 
as  if  they  had  been  thrown  at  it  and  stuck,  and 
the  representation  of  a bit  of  a table-cloth, 
napkin,  or  dress  that  has  been  bung  over  a 
cabinet  or  box  so  as  to  cut  off  a corner.  Though 
it  is  difficult  to  mistake  either  Chinese  or 
Japanese  ornament,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  principle  on  which  they  worked.  I am 
inolined  to  think  that  they  acted  as  some  of  onr 
manufactnrers  are  said  to  act  who  subscribe  to 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  Peace  Society,  but  also  do  a good  trade 
in  idols  and  war  paint. 

The  Chinese  supplied  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  with  porcelain,  and  however  just  was 
the  principle  they  employed  for  themselves, 
they  were  quite  ready  to  sacrifice  it  if  some 
thing  else  found  a better  market;  some  of  their 
ornament  is  founded  on  what  we  should  call  proper 
principles;  the  whole  is  spaced  outgeometiically, 
the  main  points  or  centres  are  ornamented  with 
flowers  proceeding-  from  one  stem,  and  subsidiary 
stalks  and  leaves  most  perfectly  fill  the  inter- 
vening  space,  cr  the  whole  intervening  space 
between  the  main  pattern  is  marvellonsly  filled 
with  dots,  circles,  chequers,  curls,  or  the  like. 
The  art  of  equally  filling  a apace  with  a pattern 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  necessary,  arts  of  ornament.  A great  deal 
of  Chinese  ornament  is  disjointed,  some  is  as 
bad  as  that  I jnet  spoke  of  amongst  the  Japanese, 
but  rarely  so  pronounced.  You  have  probably 


heard  of  the  American  architect  who  turned  his 
Corinthian  columns  upside  down  for  the  sake  of 
originality.  The  Chinese  know  as  well  as  any 
skilful  ornamentalist  that  where  there  are  lines 
of  strnotare  on  different  planes,  as  in  pottery, 
they  should  be  treated  separately ; but  either 
for  a market  or  for  the  indulgence  of  a depraved 
caprice,  they  will  form  a pattern  on  a plate  half 
on  and  half  off  the  rim,  or  copy  a print  that  has 
been  stack  on  a plate  with  half  the  figure  on  the 
front  and  the  other  half  on  the  back.  There  is 
one  thing  in  which  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
scarcely  ever  went  wrong,  or  at  least  until  a late 
period,  and  that  was  in  their  colour ; and  wo  must 
overlook  these  eccentricities  iu  consideration  of 
the  endless  variety  of  design  they  have  given  ns. 

Indian  ornament  has  borrowed  much  from  the 
Persian  and  the  Arab,  and  a little  from  the  Greek 
and  the  Chinese.  A great  deal  of  Indian  work 
is  SO  completely  filled  with  floral  ornament  that 
the  ground  left  is  a mero  line  or  edging,  and 
even  where  they  leave  any  ground  they  have  the 
skill  to  make  the  ornament  and  the  space  so  per- 
fectly  equal  that  they  cau  ornament  a sword- 
handle  with  a most  elaborate  floral  pattern,  and 
yet  if  you  shut  your  eyes  and  grasp  it  you  cannot 
feel  that  it  has  been  more  than  mechanically 
roughened  to  give  a grip. 

I must  ask  you  to  strike  your  pencil  through 
the  word  colour,  for  I shall,  I fear,  barely  have 
time  to  make  a few  remarks  on  what  I have 
already  said.  I have  brought  you  into  a sort  of 
chaos,  in  which  all  styles  of  ornament  that  were 
ever  used  are  jostling  against  one  another,  bat 
this  is  the  exact  position  in  which  we  are  in  the 
present  day,  not  only  as  regards  ornament,  bat 
as  regards  all  the  arts  of  design. 

You  must  have  beard  the  question  asked, 
either  about  ornament  or  about  buildings, — what 
do  you  call  this  style  ? Is  it  Greek,  Gothic, 
Pompeiian,  or  Moresque  ? And  if  the  designer 
declines  to  class  it  under  any  well-known  style, 
he  is  looked  on  as  a person  who  describes  himself 
as  of  no  religion, — a rather  dangerous  person, 
and  to  be  avoided.  Now,  this  supposes  one  of 
two  things : either  that  there  can  be  no  more 
invention,  because  every  form  of  the  beautiful 
has  been  used  up  (as  an  eminent  writer  on  one 
of  the  flne  arts  has  decided),  or  that  invention 
in  the  fine  arts  does  not  exist;  but,  truly,  it  is 
not  complimentary  to  the  arts  to  suppose  the 
only  possible  alternative  to  be  that  of  the  rival 
broomaellers,  where  one  only  stole  the  materials, 
while  the  other  stole  them  ready  made.  A more 
monstrous  assertion  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
than  that  of  snpposing  all  forma  of  beauty 
to  be  exhausted.  A nearer  approximation  to 
the  truth  would  be  that,  in  the  hands  of  true 
inventive  genius,  one  plant  might  be  used  to 
give  lessons  of  beauty  that  might  fill  the  world 
with  more  beautiful  ornament  and  building  than 
it  has  ever  seen.  I say  this  advisedly,  for  who 
could  suppose  that  the  debased  egg  and  tongue 
could  have  given  rise  to  one  of  the  most  striking 
archibeotural  peculiarities  the  world  has  seen ; 
and  yet,  if  we  may  believe  Owen  Jones,  the 
stalactite  ornaments  of  the  Moslems  was  founded 
on  the  egg  and  tongue. 

If  I may  give  advice  to  art-students,  my  first 
word  would  be,  remember  the  eighth  command- 
ment,— “ Thou  shalt  not  steal.”  If  you  will  steal, 
your  case  is  hopeless ; you  live  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  if  you  are  to  be  an  artist,  however 
humble,  you  have  to  give  to  people  of  the  nine, 
teeuth  century  some  new  revelation  of  beauty ; 
if  you  feel  you  cannot  do  that,  then  you  are  not 
an  artist.  Practise  your  skill  for  your  own 
delight,  but  get  your  living  in  some  honest  way. 
Next,  I may  say,  you  cannot  be  an  artist  unless 
you  love  something, — something,  too,  of  the 
visual  beauty  of  nature. 

I An  eloquent  writer,  whom  I quote  from  me- 
mory, says, — “ The  base  Renaissance  arohiteots 
of  Venice  liked  masquing  and  fiddling,  so  they 
covered  their  work  with  comiomaskg  and  musical 
instruments.”  There  were  other  things  they 
loved  and  did  to  perfection  ; bat  let  that  pass. 
Still,  as  far  as  I can  see  now,  no  one  loves  any. 
thing.  Can  any  one  point  to  a building,  or  any 
ornamental  work  whatever,  of  the  present  day, 
that  could  show  the  love  of  the  artist  for  any 
single  beautiful  thing  in  the  heaven  above,  or  in 
the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  water  under  the 
earth  ? The  only  instance  of  loving  work  that  I 
recollect  was  in  a criticism  on  a provincial  town- 
ball  of  the  last  century.  ” The  architect,  for 
some  mysterious  reason,  loved  pumice-stone,  for 
he  had  carved  the  good  solid  freestone  of  the 
lower  story  to  imitate  it;  he  loved  punch  and 
turtle,  and  ornamented  the  wall  space  of  the 
upper  story  with  the  soup-tureens  and  punch- 


bowls he  loved  so  well  when  full ; he  loveiJ 
figures,  for  he  ornamented  the  pediment  wit':|| 

them.  There  was  a drunkon  loug-shore  maij| 

offering  a red  herring  on  a toasting-fork  to  ill 
Billingsgate  fishwoman  in  scanty  clothing,  at  thill 
smell  of  which  she  was  turning  up  her  nose  11 
but  this  was  dignified  in  the  guide-book  descripll 
tion  as  Neptune  offering  the  spoils  of  the  sea  tiB 
Britannia.”  [I 

There  is  another  important  consideratioD, — U 
one,  indeed,  which  is  as  needful  as  the  invention, — {( 
the  love  and  skill  of  the  artist,  and  that  is  tha 
love,  taste,  and  knowledge  of  the  public.  Nq| 
great  period  of  fine  art,  or,  for  that  matter,  olLi 
any  art  or  science,  ever  existed  without  therat 
being  a public  to  point  the  way  by  its  desires,  tq 
restrain  extravagance  by  its  taste,  to  appreciate 
skill  by  its  knowledge,  and  to  honour  it  by  its 
applause.  Art,  like  the  republic  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much,  is  one  and  indivisible ; ill 
is  the  creation  by  genius  of  certain  forms  of  thei 
beautiful  within  the  lines  of  public  taste ; and  in 
every  true  period  of  art  tho  logic  of  this  publici 
taste  pervaded  everything.  The  Greek  sonlpture,! 
architecture,  and  ornament  were  all  suited  tO' 
one  another;  all  were  simple,  refined,  andl 
elegant, — the  dress,  the  furniture,  the  arms  andi 
armour,  the  jewelry,  the  pottery,  everything! 
that  we  have  were  consistent  and  oongruouai 
with  one  another.  Any  of  you  here  would  feell 
how  incongruous  a Chinese  joss  or  a Gothic! 
image  would  be  in  a Greek  temple.  Thei 
Mediceval  was  the  same.  Every  building,  every: 
yeoman’s  house,  hospital,  monastery,  ohnroh, 
castle,  tower,  bridge,  or  cathedral  was  built  audt 
ornamented  on  the  same  principle,  modified  byl 
the  requirements.  Every  piece  of  fornituro  on 
of  dress  was  ornamented  in  conformity  to  thei 
general  taste.  A lock  or  a reliquary  was  as 
much  twisted  and  pinnacled,  cusped  and; 
orocketed,  as  a cathedral. 

Our  Methodist  forefathers  were  nearer  art| 
than  we  ; they  did  not  find  ugliness  repulsive  | 
(and  I do  not  think  we  do),  but  they  wantedj 
everything  they  had  to  be  good,  substantial,  well] 
made,  convenient,  sober,  and  without  ornament ; 1 
they  did  not  mind  the  gouty  legs  of  their  tables ; I 
they  wanted  them  solid,  and  they  wanted  them  | 
round,  so  that  they  might  not  break  their  shins 
against  the  edges.  Now  here  is  a principle, 

then,  almost  universally  prevalent,  and  if  we  had  1 
it  now  on  that  foundation  we  might  gradually! 
impart  grace,  elegance,  and  ornament;  bub  what  l 
can  be  gob  out  of  people  who  want  flimsy  shams, 1 
who  want  a poor  imitation  of  the  last  thing  in  i 
fashion,  a joss-house  to-day,  a Gothic  cathedral  1 
to-morrow,  a Greek  building  next,  then  an 
Egyptian,  then  Renaissance,  Indian  temples,  » 
Queen  Anne,  Louis  Quatorze,  or  Japanese  ? 

I believe  in  the  usefulness  of  beauty;  it  is,  I 
next  to  air,  the  one  great  free  gift  Nature  spreads  H 
out  for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  all;  it  is  1 
as  free  to  the  poor  man  as  the  rich ; and  I 1 
cannot  believe  that  we  do  not  seriously  injure  1 
ourselves  by  our  ugly  surroundings.  Stndy  the  t 
beau  by  of  one  blade  of  grass  or  one  flower,  learn  to  t| 
appreciate  and  understand  its  subtle  graces,  and  n 
you  would  improve  your  taste  more  than  by  « 
reading  all  the  treatises  on  art  that  were  ever  1 
written.  Most  things  in  nature  are  beautiful, 
and  yet,  as  far  as  wo  know,  there  is  not  a par.  I 
tide  more  than  is  required  for  utility, 

I believe  that  what  real  taste  there  is  iu  the  li 
country  tends  towards  elegant  simplicity,  and  if  i 
you  would  only  develop  this  from  the  smallest  1 
and  coraraonest  article,  we  might  work  upwards  < 
to  the  highest.  What  a beautiful  thing  would  a ^ 
shoe  be  if  it  were  moulded  to  fib  an  uncrippled  ( 
human  foot  (supposing  such  a thing  exists  in  i 
England).  Some  of  you  may  have  seen  a Greek'  i 
greave,  and  for  my  own  part  I have  seen  nothing  I 
•more  beautiful,  and  yet  it  was  merely  moulded  ! 
to  fit  the  leg  with  two  Hues,  and  some  dots 
between  for  the  edge  finishing.  A dinner.knife  > 
made  to  take  hold  of  and  to  cut  would  almost  n 
certainly  be  elegant,  bub  this  cannot  be  said  for  ■; 
the  present  clumsy  parallelograms  of  steel  and  ^ 
ivory  with  rounded  ends.  We  might  have  our  ’ 
crockery  elegant  in  shape,  even  if  it  were  plain  1 
white,  and,  at  least,  even  if  we  only  gob  to  love  i 
a Bcarlet-runner,  we  might  get  some  ornament,  l 
There  is  a amall  band  of  artists  who  are  trying 
to  teaoh  the  public  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  I 
human  form, — Leighton,  Watts,  Poynter,  Albert 
Moore,  Armstrong,  and  a few  others, — and  as  : 
purity  and  elegance  of  form  will  only  harmonise  i 
with  other  things  pure  and  elegant,  it  might  be  ' 
a leaven  to  leaven  the  whole  lump,  but  I fear  ! 
their  teaching  is  like  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  1 
the  wilderness. 

If  I have  led  cue  person  to  learn  the  lesson  1 
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baogbt  by  the  elegance  and  simplicity  of  one 
blade  of  grass,  and  so  to  avoid  and  disconrage 
aglineas,  tawdriness,  and  nntrotli,  my  lecture 
will  not  be  thrown  away. 


A.  YEAR’S  WORK  IN  A RURAL  SANITARY 
DISTRICT. 

A FAIR  idea  of  the  nature  of  a year’s  work  of 
a rural  sanitary  authority  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  notes  of  works,  operations,  and 
proceedings,  either  accomplished  or  in  course  of 
execution  in  the  current  year,  in  the  rural 
eanitary  district  of  Alnwick,  Northumberland. 
In  the  matter  of  water-supply,  the  high.lying 
village  of  Newton.on-the-Moor  has  been  supplied 
with  spring-water  from  a spring  nearly  three 
miles  distant,  on  the  side  of  a hill  at  Glantlees. 
A Government  inquiry  was  held,  plans  approved, 
and  the  works  let  and  executed.  The  works  con. 
sisted  of  a reservoir,  built  by  the  side  of  the 
spring,  to  bold  8,000  gallons,  and  the  convey, 
anoe  of  the  water,  through  pipes,  by  gravita- 
tion, down  the  bill,  across  the  country,  and  up 
to  the  high  ground  on  which  the  village  has 
been  built. 

Plans  have  been  also  made  for  the  supply  of 
the  fishing  villages  of  Dunstan  and  Craster  with 
water,  and  an  analysis  made  of  the  waters  of  a 
spring  at  Spittleford,  proposed  to  be  used,  and  a 
Government  inquiry  has  been  held,  of  which, 
however,  the  results  are  not  yet  known. 

At  Embleton  a well  has  been  sunk  by  the 
inhabitants  for  the  iuorease  of  their  water, 
supply,  and  the  existing  well  has  been  repaired. 

For  Radoliffe  Terrace,  a colliery  village  near 
lAmble,  where  the  only  water  to  be  had  in  the 
^dry  season  is  brought  round  in  abarrel-cart,  and 
jsold  by  the  pailful,  a proposal  and  plans  have 
(been  made  to  convey  water  from  a well  at  Amble, 
Ithe  estimates  for  which  undertaking  are  now 
ibefore  the  Local  Government  Board. 

I And  some  small  repairs  have  been  made  else- 
jwhero,  such  as  re-laying  water-pipes  broken  by 
h fiteam-ploQgh  at  Christon-Bank ; and  the 
removal  of  the  roof  of  an  alcove,  in  which  the 
Iwell  at  Hanxloy  is  placed,  to  prevent  the  perpe. 
tratioD  of  nuisances  there. 

: In  the  matter  of  sewerage,  Newton. on-the-Moor, 
formerly  without  a sewer,  has  bad  a new  6-in. 
Bewer  laid  down  throughout  the  village,  to  which 
private  sinks  and  drains  are  being  connected. 
At  the  village  of  High  Buston,  a new  6-in.  sewer 
Lias  beon  laid  down,  to  which  private  drains  will 
loe  laid.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  approved  of  a 
[plan  submitted  for  the  improvement  of  the 
pastern  sewer  outlet  at  Alumouth ; and  a new  9-in. 
main  sewer  has  been  laid  down  at  Grosvenor- 
[place.  For  Embleton  and  Craster,  plans  of 
Systems  of  sewerage  have  been  made,  and  a 
Government  inquiry  held,  the  results  of  which 
ire  not  yet  known.  Sewerage  works  at  Amble, 
i'evised,  after  a Government  inquiry,  have  been 
let  and  commenced,  the  owners  of  property  con. 
hecting  to  them.  At  Rock  Moor  Ilonse  a new 
system  of  sewers  and  drains  is  in  course  of 
execution  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  At  High 
Hedgley  the  sewers  and  drains  have  been  re- 
biodelled  ; and  at  Rennington  Vicarage,  Glanton, 
]ind  Eglingbam,  new  sewers,  drains,  and  sinks 
iiave  been  laid  down. 

I In  the  matter  of  condemnation  of  houses  as 
jinfit  for  habitation,  a house  at  Embleton  has 
Ueeu  shut  upj  a house  at  Priest’s  Moor  has 
been  pulled  down  ; aud  notice  has  been  sent  to 
,he  owner  of  another  at  Shipley  Mill  to  amend  it. 

1 A polluted  well  at  Amble  has  been  closed  j and 
ihe  owners  of  the  Hocket  coal.pit  have  been 
[required  to  provide  water  for  the  pitmen  in 
liheir  employment  and  their  families. 

I Private  supplies  of  water  by  gravitation  have 
loeen  made  in  a very  complete  manner  at  Hare- 
iaope  Farm  and  Broomhill  Farm. 

I Two  parochial  committees  have  been  formed 
ind  are  in  operation  ; one  at  Amble,  the  other 
lit  Embleton.  A lodging-house  at  Embleton  has 
oeen  examined  and  bye-laws  sanctioned. 

I At  Alnmouth,  a depot  for  midden  rubbish  has 
leeu  made,  instead  of  allowiog  rubbish  to  be 
ibrown  into  the  sea  and  elsewhere. 

A large  number  of  notices  have  been  served 
luring  the  year,  oidering  the  removal  of 
luisanoes,  Ac. 

About  a dozen  structural  improvements  have 
leen  made  in  the  district : — As  at  Warkwortb, 
vhere  the  top  of  the  village  has  been  rebuilt ; 
rield  House,  where  new  cottages  have  been 
rected ; at  Shawdon  Wood  House,  where  there 
3 a new  farmhouse:  the  toll-gato  on  the  North- 
oad  at  Alnwick,  which  has  been  enlarged} 
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Togston  Low  Hall,  where  there  are  new  oon- 
veniences } at  Stamford,  where  there  is  a new 
farmhouse}  at  Embleton,  where  there  are  more 
conveniences  in  the  Blue-row } at  High  Hazon, 
new  privies}  Low  Hedgeley,  new  cottages} 
Bilton,  new  houses,  &o. 

Notwithstanding  these  active  measures,  and 
the  general  vigilance  they  suggest,  fever  has 
occurred  at  Alnmouth,  Broxfield,  Warkwortb, 
Heckley  High  House,  Dunstan,  and  Christon 
Bank.  We  can  only  conclude  the  oases  would 
have  been  more  nnmerous  if  these  measures  had 
not  been  taken  ; and  we  can  only  hope  they  will 
decrease,  in  this  and  in  every  other  district,  as 
time  admits  of  the  more  complete  administra- 
tion of  sanitary  laws. 


THE  RIVER  THAMES. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  27th 
of  March,  Mr.  George  Robert  Stepbenaon,  presi- 
dent,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was  on  “ The 
River  Thames,”  by  Mr.  J.  B,  Redman,  C.E.  He 
said  it  was  not  known  whether  the  Romans  or 
the  Saxons  carried  out  the  earliest  engineering 
works  on  the  Thames.  These  were  the  embank, 
menta  of  the  lower  reaches,  which  shut  out  about 
thirty  square  miles  of  saltings,  formerly  over, 
flown,  but  now  from  3 ft.  to  7 ft.  under  high- 
water  spring-tides,  representiug  at  the  lesser 
depth  70,000,000  tons  of  tidal  water.  The  tidal 
column  from  Teddington  to  Gravesend  was  equi- 
valent to  107,644,613  tone,  so  that  the  quantity 
abstracted  might  be  said  to  be  equal  to  from 
five-eighths  to  three-quarters  of  that  volume.  If 
the  water  were  raised  12  iu.  in  the  upper  reaches, 
on  an  average,  by  the  embankments,  one-eigbth 
of  the  quantity  would  bo  returned.  The  low. 
water  equivalent  was  even  more  conjectural, 
but  no  doubt  the  low-water  regime  had  been 
deepened,  and  the  course  of  the  river  had  always 
been  the  low- water  channel. 

The  removal  of  Old  London  Bridge,  and 
subsequently  of  Blaokfriara  aud  Westminster 
Bridges,  created  a revolution  in  the  tidal  oondi- 
tion.  On  the  Thames,  as  on  the  Tiber  and  on 
the  Clyde,  bridge  engineering  had  been  anbago. 
nistio  to  river  conservancy.  Waterloo  Bridge 
was  a case  in  point  at  the  present  time.  The 
systematic  removal  of  the  low-water  shoals,  in 
addition,  had  developed  the  flood  and  accelerated 
the  ebb,  and  abont  37  per  cent,  had  been  added 
to  the  above-bridge  tidal  volume.  The  result 
was  an  earlier  and  a longer  flood,  with  increased 
altitude,  and  a shorter,  lower,  and  greater  scour- 
ing agent  on  the  ebb.  Five  centuries  back  high, 
water  at  London  Bridge  was  three  hours  after 
the  moon’s  transit } now  it  was  two  hours. 
Daring  the  last  two  centuries  the  period  of  flood 
had  been  accelerated  one  hour  and  a half;  and 
high-water  was  at  present  half  an  hour  earlier 
at  London  Bridge,  as  compared  with  Sheerness, 
than  half  a centnry  back.  This  was  mainly  due 
to  the  removal  of  Old  London  Bridge,  which  had 
a waterway  of  7,300  superfioial  feet,  as  compared 
with  17,600  ft.,  that  of  the  present  struotnre. 
This  correspondingly  impeded  the  tide,  whioh 
now  flowed  higher  12  in.  and  ebbed  4 ft.  lower 
above  bridge  than  in  former  years. 

The  volume  of  water  flowing  over  Teddington 
weir  was  3,223,125  tons  daily.  The  present 
daily  qnantity  supplied  to  the  London  Water 
Companies  was  542,958  tons,  or  about  one-sixth 
of  the  laud  water.  This  was  equal  to  198,179,670 
tonsanuually.sometimesestimated  at  250,000,000 
tons.  The  annual  outflow  of  the  river  was 
1,176,440,625  tons,  equivalent  to  3^  in.  of  rain- 
fall over  the  drainage  area  of  5,162  square  miles. 
An  annual  rainfall  of  24  in.  would  yield 
8,030,597,142  tons } one-fourth  of  this  amount, 
after  allowing  for  absorption,  evaporation,  &o,, 
was  2,007,649,285  tons  of  available  water.  This, 
however,  was  one  and  two-thirds  the  actual 
result,  so  that  instead  of  6 in.  of  annual  rainfall 
being  available,  not  much  more  than  about  one- 
half,  or  in.  were  so,  and  this  was  only  four 
times  the  quantity  required  for  the  Metropolitan 
water  supply.  The  average  outflow  was  equal 
to  from  one-sixth  to  one-seventh  of  the  annual 
rainfall. 

High-water  at  Sheerness  was  fixed  by  Colonel 
Lloyd,  in  1830,  as  being  2 ft.  lower,  and  low- 
water  as  being  20  in.  higher  than  at  London 
Bridge ; but  the  tide  now  ebbed  lower  at  London 
Bridge  than  at  sea.  Great  tides  had  flooded; 
London  from  an  early  period,  varying  from  3 ft. 
to  4 ft.  above  Trinity  standard.  Pepys  mentioned 
that  of  the  7th  of  Deoember,  1663,  thus “ I 
, hear  there  was  the  last  night  the  greatest  tide 
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that  ever  was  remembered  in  England  to  have 
been  in  this  river } all  Whitehall  having  be6n 
drowned.”  The  extreme  range  at  Gravesend 
was  27  ft.  The  quantity  of  tidal  water  shut 
out  by  the  Thames  embankments  was  estimated 
at  365,000  tons}  but  they  had  compensated  for 
it  by  raising  the  tidal  oolumn,  and  were  thus  re- 
cuperative.  If  the  water  surface  from  Black- 
friars  to  Teddington  had  been  raised  6 in.,  that 
would  be  equivalent  to  700,000  tons. 

To  show  the  impossibility  of  providing  reser- 
voirs  for  land  water,  Mr.  Symons  had  estimated 
that  storage  for  714,285,714  tons  would  be 
required,  equal  to  from  three  to  four  times  the 
daily  tidal  volume  from  Teddington  to  Graves, 
end.  The  winter  flood  of  1875  at  Windsor 
amounted  to  33,723,925  tons  daily,  so  that  Mr. 
Symons’  estimate  of  storage  would  be  for  twenty, 
one  days  of  the  great  flood.  The  average  volume 
of  extreme  tides  from  Teddington  to  Gravesend 
was  322,500,000  tons,  so  that  the  land-flood 
water  was  one-ninth  of  the  tidal  water,  or  rather 
one-eighteenth  during  the  day.  The  morning 
and  afternoon  tides  of  the  8th  of  April,  1874, 
both  rose  21  in.  higher  at  Blaokwall  than  at 
Gravesend,  10  in.  higher  at  London  Bridge  than 
at  Blaokwall,  and  at  Westminster  and  at  Lambeth 
4 in.  higher  than  at  London  Bridge. 


ARCHH20LOGICAL  DISCOVERY  IN 
YORK. 

The  York  Herald  of  the  24th  ult.  published 
tho  following  notes  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Noble  : — 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
William  Camden,  the  author  of  "Britannia,” 
was  in  this  city.  In  his  celebrated  work  referred 
to,  he  states,  “ I saw  in  a certain  alderman’s 
house,  at  York,  an  ancient  inscription  in  these 
words  : — 

" M.  YEEEC.  DIOGENES  Imil  VIR. 

COL.  EBOR.  IDEMQ.  MORT.  CITES 
BITVRIX  H7EC  8IBI  VIVU8  FECIT.” 

The  six  strokes,  the  prefix  to  the  word  " vir,” 
represent  the  Latin  numeral  " sex.”  The  whole 
inscription  may  be  read  thus  ; — " M.  Verecundus 
Diogenes  Sevie,  Coloni.-e  Edoracensis  ibidesi- 
QUE,  Moetuus  CiVES  BiTUEix  Hjec,  Sibi  Vivus 
Fecit  : Marcus  Verecundus  Diogenes  Sevir  (or 
Sex  Vir)  of  the  Colony  of  York,  and  who  died 
there  a Citizen  of  the  Bituriges,  made  these 
things  for  himself  daring  his  lifetime.” 

Dr.  Gale,  Dean  of  York,  who  died  iu  1702,  in 
an  edition  of  the  " Itinerary,”  gives  a sketch  of 
the  inscription,  and  adds  the  letters  " Cubus,” 
to  be  inserted  after  the  word  “Gives”  in  the 
original  inscription,  and  which  appear  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  Camden.  At  the  time 
when  Dean  Gale  saw  the  monnment  it  had  been 
removed  to  Hull,  where  it  served  as  a trough  for 
watering  horses  at  an  inn.  The  Dean  describes 
the  monument  as  a stone  “theca,”  or  chest,  6 ft. 
long  by  3 ft.  wide,  the  inscription  being  on  the 
oblong  side  of  the  stone.  This  monument  was 
afterwards  seen  by  the  antiquary  Horsley,  who 
confirmed  the  Dean’s  reading  of  the  additional 
word.  The  stone  has,  no  donbt,  been  long  since 
destroyed,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
until  recent  times,  it  was  the  only  inscription 
found  within  the  ancient  walls  of  Ebnracum 
which  described  that  city  us  a colony. 

Biturix,  the  native  city  of  Diogenes,  was  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  in  Gaul,  not  far 
from  Bordeaux,  in  the  modern  province  of  Berri, 
a settlement  of  the  tribe  Bituriges  Cubi.  What 
the  office  of  sevir  was  is  open  to  great  doubt.  It 
was  probably  a civil,  not  a military,  office. 

On  Saturday  (the  17th  ult.),  not  far  from  the 
new  railway  station,  but  nearer  the  banks  of  the 
Ouse,  was  discovered  a stone  coffin  of  the  ordinary 
size,  bearing  the  following  inscription  ; — 

IVL.  FORTTNATE  DOMO 
SARDINIA  YEREC.  DIO 
GENI.  FIDA  CONIYNCTA 
MARITO. 

“ Julia  Fortuuata  (or  to  Julia  Fortunata),  whose 
home  was  Sardinia,  a faithful  partner  to  Vere- 
ouudus  Diogenes,  her  husband.” 

Few  can  doubt,  on  comparing  the  two  insorip- 
tionSj  but  that  the  name  Yereenndus  Diogenes  is 
identioal  in  both.  It  is  a somewhat  strange 
coincidence  that,  after  a lapse  of  300  years,  the 
tomb  of  the  wife  should  have  been  discovered, 
probably  near  the  same  site  as  that  of  her  hus- 
band,— let  us  hope  to  share  a better  fate, ^and  to 
be  preserved  as  one  of  the  many  historic  monu- 
ments of  Bburaoum.  After  a lapse  of  fifteen 
centuries  one  oau  almost  realise  the  sorrow  of 
husband  and  wife  dying  in  a strange  laud,  far 
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away  from  their  snnny  home  near  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

" Domo  Sardinia” — " Fida  ConjanctaMarito  " 
is  a truly  touching  inscription.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  husband,  himself  the  son  of  a slave, 
enrvived,  and  in  the  last  three  words  was  desirous 
to  record  that  Julia  was  a lawful  wife,  and  not  a 
slave  or  a concubine.  Sardinia  was  a possession 
held  by  the  Homans,  but  never  conquered.  On 
several  occasions,  within  the  period  of  the  Homan 
Empire,  revolts  took  place  which  resulted  in 
glutting  the  slave-market  of  Home  with  slaves; 
and  it  was  after  one  of  these  revolts  that  so  many 
Sardinians  were  thrown  upon  the  market  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  proverb,  “ Sardi  venales,”  to  in- 
dicate  any  worthless  commodity. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  this  monument 
has  been  deposited  in  the  York  Museum. 


NEWCEIIETEHY  AT  EXETER. 

The  St.  Thomas’s  district  cemetery  was 
formally  consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
on  the  Jlst  ultimo.  It  occupies  a picturesque 
slope,  and  an  avenue  of  yew-trees  from  the 
entrance  to  the  mortuary  obapels  will  form  a 
pleasing  feature  when  fully  grown.  The  ohapels 
have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Churchward,  surveyor 
to  the  Local  Board,  and  are  in  the  Geometrical 
style.  They  form  one  block  of  building  group- 
ing harmoniously  together,  the  church  being  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Dissenters’  chapel  bya  turret. 
They  are  built  of  nobbled  and  tooled  Westleigh 
limestone,  with  dressings  of  Bath  stone.  The 
roofs  are  high-pitched,  and  covered  with  Welsh 
slates,  capped  with  red  crestings.  They  are 
open-timberod,  and  of  Memel,  the  principals 
resting  upon  Bath  stone  corbels.  All  the  internal 
fittings  are  of  pitch  pine.  The  floors  are  boarded 
save  in  the  four  porches,  where  Minton’s  tiles 
are  need.  The  approaches  have  dwarf  walls, 
with  worked  blue  limestone  cappings.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  Stevens  & Son,  of  Fore- 
street  Hill,  Exeter,  and  the  carving  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  The  landscape 
gardening  was  planned  by  Messrs.  H.  Colridge 
& Son.  Aboatd,000Z.  have  been  expended. 


THE  ALEXANDRA  PALACE  AND  ITS 
MISFORTUNES. 

The  purchase  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  and 
park  by  the  London  Financial  Association  affords 
another  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  public 
buildings  and  other  undertakings  of  a like 
oharaoter  are  sometimes  sacrificed.  It  appears 
from  the  statements  made  at  the  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  London  Financial  Association, 
on  Monday  last,  that  they  have  purchased  the 
Palace  and  grounds  at  about  one-third  of  their 
cost,  and  now  that  the  Palace  has  been  leased 
and  is  about  to  be  reopened  upon  the  basis  of 
this  purohase,  it  may  be  presumed  that  its 
future  career  will  be  a successful  one,  although 
the  original  owners  may  be  large  sufferers.  It 
was  stated  at  the  meeting  that  the  entire  estate 
and  effects  of  the  Palace  Company  bad  been 
purchased  and  become  the  sole  property  of  the 
Association  for  the  sum  of  390,0001.,  together 
with  sixteen  acres  of  freehold  building  land  for 

18.0001.,  making  a total  of  408,0001.  It  was 
added  that  a very  large  proportion  of  this  sum 
could  be  obtained  on  mortgage  of  the  estate, 
and  that  there  would  bo  no  difficulty  in 
raising  all  the  money,  as  an  agreement  for  a 
lease  of  the  palace  and  park  alone  had  been  en- 
tered  into,  which  would  pay  a good  rate  of 
interest  on  the  entire  purchase-money,  and  leave 
about  250  acres  of  valuable  freehold  building 
land  to  be  dealt  with  separately.  The  390,0001. 
purchase  included  the  whole  of  the  chattels,  and 
such  things  as  the  organs,  statues,  and  other 
fixtures  and  fittings  about  the  palace.  The 
chairman  remarked  that  he  had  been  told  by  a 
very  astute  valuer  that  these  were  well  worth 
from  22,0001.  to  25,0001.,  but  had  cost  50,0001. 
With  regard  to  the  outside  land,  he  said  that 
he  held  in  his  hand  a letter  from  the  manager 
and  valuer  of  the  largest  land  association 
in  the  kingdom,  and  who  said  that  his  valu- 
ation  of  the  whole  estate  of  229  acres  was 

160.0001.,  being  an  average  of  abont  7001.  per 
acre.  That  being  the  value  of  the  building 
land  at  this  moment,  if  they  deducted  that 
from  the  purohase  of  the  Palace  and  chattels, 
they  had  purchased  the  Palace  and  Park  for  a 
little  over  200,0001.  He  consulted  the  Com- 
pany’s valuers  as  to  what  the  Pulaco  had  cost,  aud 
they  said  700,0001.  They  had  got  the  banquet- 
ing hall,  worth  12,0001.}  the  circus,  10,0001.} 
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and  the  race-stand,  16,0001.;  and  the  whole  of 
these  were  included  in  the  purohaae-money.  As 
to  the  cost  of  the  roads  and  drainage-works,  he 
found  that  would  be  20,5001.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  it  was  made  special,  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  to  the  shareholders  the  Bill  in  Parlia- 
ment authorising  the  sale  of  part  of  the  Alexandra 
Palace  grounds  for  building  purposes.  The  share- 
holders  gave  their  sauotion  to  the  Bill,  as  did  also 
the  abareholders  in  the  Muswoll  Estate  Company 
at  a special  meeting  held  on  Tuesday. 


BUILDINGS  IN  BURY. 

The  formal  inauguration  of  the  Trevellyan 
Club,  Bury,  took  place  on  the  2Sth  of  March,  in 
Philips  Hall,  in  the  large  assembly-room  con- 
nected with  the  establishment.  The  premises 
comprise  billiard-room  for  three  tables,  50  ft.  by 
28  fc. ; club-room,  32  ft.  by  20  ft. ; reading-room, 
25  ft.  by  20  ft. ; library,  chop-room,  residence 
for  steward,  and  extensive  cellarage. 

Philips  Hall,  in  which  the  inaugural  meeting 
was  held,  is  a room  on  the  gronnd.floor,  90  ft.  by 
60  ft.,  especially  designed  for  large  political 
meetings,  with  ample  openings  directly  into  the  . 
street,  withont  the  intervention  of  passages  or 
staircases.  The  buildings  are  designed  in  the 
Domestic  Gothic  style,  with  pitch-pine  open 
roofs  and  boarded  ceilings  throughout,  which 
arc  thought  by  some  to  be  the  most  perfect  of 
their  kind  in  England. 

The  premises  belong  to  Mr.  R.  N.  Philips,  M.P., 
and  are  by  him  rented  to  the  club  at  a low  rate. 
The  buildings  have  been  erected  in  separate 
contracts  by  townspeople,  at  a cost  of  nearly 
8,0001.,  from  plana  prepared  by  Messrs.  Maxwell 
& Take,  of  Bury. 

The  additions  to  St.  Peter’s  Schools,  Bnry,  are 
now  completed.  The  whole  building  has  been 
remodelled,  A large  annexe  has  been  thrown 
out  behind  at  right  angles  with  the  original  long 
schoolroom.  The  flsor  of  the  old  infants’  class- 
room in  the  centre  of  the  front  has  been  raised 
3 ft.  The  wall  between  this  and  the  large  room 
has  been  removed,  and  its  place  made  good  with 
wooden  shutters.  When  these  are  closed  the 
room  is  used  as  an  ordinary  olass-room,  when  open 
it  serves  as  a platform  to  the  large  room,  which 
then  assumes  a cruciform  shape. 

The  original  long  schoolroom  has  been  docked 
at  each  end.  One  extremity  is  converted  into  an 
infants’  olass-room,  and  the  other  is  divided  into 
two  ordinary  class-rooms  for  more  advanced 
Bobolars. 

The  work  has  been  executed  in  separate  trades 
by  local  builders,  at  a cost  of  1,0001.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Maxwell  & Take. 


THE  “BRITISH  WORKMAN”  BUILDINGS 
AT  NORWOOD. 

A NEW  building,  bearing  the  title  of  the 
“British  Workman,”  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
indnstrial  classes  in  the  locality,  has  jnat  been 
erected  and  opened  at  Upper  Norwood.  It  is 
intended  for  general  social,  ediicational,  and 
literary  pnrposes,  one  of  its  features  being  that 
single  and  other  working  men  who  may  not  find 
it  convenient  to  have  their  meals  at  home  can 
be  supplied  at  the  “ British  Workman”  on  reason- 
able terms,  breakfasts,  dinners,  and  teas  being 
provided,  and  there  is  likewise  a bar  at  which 
coffee  and  other  non-intoxicating  drinks  are 
snpplied.  At  the  rear  of  the  building,  on  the 
ground-floor,  is  a large  and  convenient  hall, 
capable  of  holding  several  hundred  people.  Here 
lectures,  concerts,  and  other  entertainments  are 
intended  to  be  given,  and  the  hall  will  likewise 
be  let  for  pnblio  meetings  when  required.  On 
the  first-floor  is  a reading-room  and  library,  well 
stocked  with  well-selected  literary  and  eduoa- 
tional  works,  in  addition  to  which  the  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  are  taken.  Immediately 
adjoining  is  another  room  devoted  to  chess, 
draughts,  and  other  games,  and  adjacent  to  this 
is  the  smoking-room.  The  upper  floor  contains 
a number  of  offices  aud  the  keeper’s  domestic 
and  other  apartments.  The  walls  of  the  library 
and  reading-room,  smoking  and  chess  rooms,  are 
decorated  with  pictures  and  illuminated  texts. 
The  establishment  may  be  described  as  being  in 
every  sense  a working  men’s  club. 


CEMENTING  GLASS. 

8ib, — Will  eome  one  tell  me  the  best  material  for  so 
perfectly  nniting  the  edges  of  three  panes  of  glass  ( placed 
one  above  the  other)  as  to  protect  the  ccnlrc  one.  on  which 
is  a water-colour  paiutiuc,  from  all  chance  of  injury  from 
damp,  &c.,  the  above  to  form  the  light  in  a window  with 
' Bath  stone  framing  P 8. 
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A CLUB  HOUSE,  PUBLIC  BATHS, 
AND  GARDENS  ON  THE  SHAFTESBURY 
PARK  ESTATE. 

At  a meeting  held  last  week  at  the  Shaftesburj 
Park  Estate,  Lavender  Hill,  Wandsworth,  Mr 
Swindlehurst,  secretary  to  the  Artisans’  Dwel 
lings  Company,  stated  that  it  was  intended  t< 
convert  the  premises  used  as  the  Estate  Agenoj 
Office  into  a club-hou'e,  equal  in  aooommodatioi 
to  any  at  the  West  End,  with  library,  reading 
smoking,  and  billiard  rooms.  This,  it  wai 
hoped,  would  be  ready  by  June  next.  A hal 
was  being  built  which,  among  other  things,  il 
was  intended  to  let  to  benefit  clubs  and  similaj 
societies.  The  preeant  hall  it  was  intendec 
to  convert  into  swimming  and  washing  baths 
if  they  mot  with  the  support  of  the  inhabl 
tants,  and  it  was  suggested  that  a oompanj 
should  be  formed  for  the  purpose.  Brassey 
square,  a space  about  one  acre  and  a half  it 
extent,  the  Estate  Company  were  going  to  mak( 
into  a garden  like  that  on  the  Thames  Embank 
ment.  Seats  would  be  placed  there,  and  ii 
was  intended  to  have  a band  to  play  there  in  th(: 
summer  months.  The  board  of  directors  haej 
decided  that  the  work  must  be  done  at  once,  ami 
it  was  hoped  that  it  would  be  completed  by 
August,  and  that  the  next  flower-shows  would  bel 
held  there.  He  added  that  the  Board,  at  it£ 
last  meeting,  had  resolved  to  offer  to  build  q 
station  and  bridge  on  the  site  of  the  present 
level  crossing,  at  its  own  expense,  and  also  t( 
bear  the  expense  of  working  it  until  it  paid  th< 
railway  company,  on  condition  that,  at  the  one 
of  five  years,  the  money  were  repaid  with  4 pe) 
cent,  interest.  Such  a station,  he  observed 
would  be  of  great  advantage  both  to  the  Estate 
and  the  railway  company,  and  would  advance  the 
value  of  the  property  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
least  20,000Z.  He  remarked  that  he  hoped 
before  he  died,  to  see  the  three  estates  com. 
pleted, — Shaftesbury  Park,  with  its  8,000  in 
habitants;  Queen’s  Park,  with  its  16,000;  nod 
the  estate  at  the  East  Eud,  with  12,000. 


CASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS  ACT. 

GREENHOUSES,  I 

At  Hammersmith,  Mr.  Henry  King,  a builder! 
of  Clarence-place,  Kensington,  was  summoDe6| 
by  Mr.  W.  Coats,  District  Surveyor,  for  erecting! 
a projection  with  wood  at  the  rear  of  10,  Stanley^ 
gardens,  Nottiug-hill,  contrary  to  the  Buildingj 
Act.  i 

Mr.  Coats  said  there  was  a balcony  at  tbd( 
back  of  the  house  abutting  on  some  gardes! 
ground,  and  the  defendant  h^ad  enclosed  it  with] 
wood  and  glass,  oonvorting  it  into  a kind  of  oon4 
servatory.  ; 

Mr.  Bridge  wished  to  know  whether  such  of 
building  was  contrary  to  the  Act  ? , 

Mr.  Coats  said  it  was,  if  not  constructed  oil 
incombustible  materials,  iron  bars,  and  glass.  Ao^ 
application  was  made  to  the  Metropolitan  Boardl 
of  Works  to  allow  the  building  to  be  retained,! 
but  it  was  refused. 

Mr.  ClaydoD,  who  defended  the  summons,  sub-i 
mitted  that  the  building  came  under  the  oxemp-ii 
tions  applicable  to  greenhouses.  The  baloony! 
consisted  of  stone,  which  had  been  merely] 
enclosed  with  woodwork  sashes  and  frames.^ 
Colonel  Allen,  who  resided  in  the  house,  applied! 
to  the  Garden  Committee,  who  off’ered  no  objeo-l 
tion  to  the  plan. 

Mr.  Bridge,  on  referring  to  the  Act,  saidli 
greenhouses  were  exempt,  so  far  as  the  neoessaryt 
woodwork  for  sash-frames  and  doors. 

Mr,  Coats,  in  reply  to  the  magistrate,  said^ 
there  was  no  more  woodwork  than  was  necessary] 
for  the  sash-frames  and  doors  iu  a greenhouse-! 
He  considered  that  it  was  a projection. 

Mr.  Claydon  said  almost  every  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  a similar  conservatory. 

Mr.  Bridge  held  that  it  was  a greenhouse,  and:: 
dismissed  the  sammons. 

Mr.  Claydon  said  Colonel  Allen  did  nob  apply 
for  costs,  as  he  believed  Mr.  Coats  had  acted  in.: 
good  faith. 

***  Mr.  Bridge’s  words,  if  correctly  reported,:! 
would  admit  of  a wrong  inference.  The  terms! 
of  the  exemption  are, — “ Greenhouses,  so  far  as  : 
regards  the  neoeseary  woodwork  of  the  Bashes,ij 
doors,  and  frames,”  not  “the  necessary  wood- j 
work  /or  sash-frames  and  doors.”  The  Act  does  | 
not  permit  any  part  of  a greenhouse  to  be' 
oidoscd  with  wood. 


Mr.  Geo.  Marcliam  was  recently  siunmoned  by  Mr. 
Knightley,  the  dietrict  surveyor,  at  the  Hammersmith.; 
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ilioe-court,  for  erecting  a greenhouse  in  his  district 
thout  giving  notice. 

rho  doTendant  denied  it  was  a building,  although  it  was 
ft,  long,  13  ft.  wide,  end  7 ft.  high,  had  a chimney,  was 
irmed  by  hot  air,  and  had  a foundation  of  brickwork 
D.  high  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Tho  District  Surveyor  submitted  that  although  in  the 
terpretatioD  clauses  of  the  Act  no  deOnitioii  of  the  word 
building  " was  given,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  this 
80,  as  a greenhonso  is  defined  to  be  a Wilding,  and  is 
Ttially  exempted.  He  also  contended  that  it  was  bis 
.ty  to  supervise  such  structures,  and  to  insist  on  the  pro. 
lions  of  the  Act  being  observed  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
lokness  of  walla  and  footing.s,  the  construction  of 
imneys,  and  fixing  pipes  for  heating. 

Mr.  Bridge,  the  magistrate,  told  Mr.  Marcham  that  be 
juld  have  given  a decision  against  the  district  surveyor 
ho  could,  but  could  not,  as  he  believed  him  to  be  right. 


DOTTISn  HONOURS  TO  A FOUNDATION. 
STONE. 

The  layiag  of  foundation-stones  is  a ceremony 
lat  generally  passes  off  in  the  metropolis  with, 
it  much  fnsa  or  expense.  Our  Scottish  friends 
insider,  however,  that  the  “planting  of  a new 
lilding  ” deserves  a public  holiday  and  gay 
rocessions — even  when  the  coat  is  as  low  as 
OOOJ, — as  witness  the  following  description  of 
ying  the  fonndation-stone  of  the  Public  Hall  of 
tonehaven,  a seaport,  and  the  county  town  of 
incardineshire. 

The  chief  actors  were  of  the  secret  order  of 
reemaaoDB,  and  the  Masonic  rites  were  per. 
irmed  by  Lord  Inverurie,  Deputy  Provincial 
rand  Master  of  Forfarshire,  and  not  only  was  a 
ilidaykepb,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Stonehaven 
id  numbers  of  people  from  a distance  turned 
tt  to  witness  the  proceedings. 

Tbe  procession  was  formed  in  the  market- 
nare,  where  it  was  marshalled  by  the  head 
iliceman  on  horseback.  First  came  the  local 
tillery  volunteers,  beaded  by  their  band. 

came  a large  number  of  Good  Templars, 
saring  regalia,  and  carrying  numerona  flags 
id  banners.  Then  a concourse  of  school-boys, 
trying  bannerets,  and  cheering.  Next  came  a 
imber  of  the  ancient  order  of  Foresters,  wear* 
g sashes,  horns,  and  displaying  magnificent 
gs.  Tbe  different  trades  of  the  town  now 
flowed,  the  blacksmiths  leading,  with  a couple 
stalwart  smiths  busily  engaged  at  a forge  on  a 
rry  drawn  by  horses  j while  seated  on  an  ox- 
mporised  “diokie”  was  an  old  man  gob  up  as 
ilcan.  Tho  operative  masons  followed  with  the 
[uro  of  a “doobio,”  busily  engaged  hewing  a 
jne,  said  bower  smoking  a cutty,  and  looking 
ry  “beery.”  A lorry,  drawn  by  three  horses, 
th  outriders  wearing  helmets,  conveyed  a 
uple  of  joiners,  sweating  away  at  a bench  j 
lile  a beautiful  model  of  tho  intended  building 
IS  carried  by  a number  of  men  behind. 

A naval  element  was  then  introduced  in  the 
ape  of  a well-known  citizen  “ paddling  his  own 
noe,”  which,  mounted  on  a vehicle,  was  drawn 
mg  by  a number  of  Cowie  fisherman ; and  this 
is  appropriately  succeeded  by  the  Life  Brigade 
th  a rocket  apparatus,  a large  fishing  boat,  and 
jreat  number  of  old  fishermen. 

Headed  by  another  brass  band,  the  Town 
■nncil  and  Trustees  of  the  new  Hall  next  ap- 
ared,  and  then  an  imposing  array  of  Freemasons 
)m  a great  number  of  lodges  from  various 
rts  of  Scotland,  in  full  costume,  brought  up 
0 rear,  accompanied  by  an  interesting  relic 
tried  by  the  Town  Clerk — a heavy  old  axe, 
lich  had  been  thrown  out  by  an  explosion  of  a 
wder  magazine  at  tbe  siege  of  St.  Jean  d’Aore. 
After  perambulating  the  principal  streets  of 
Q town,  all  of  which  were  lined  with  spectators, 

0 procession  returned  to  the  new  Hall,  where 
arge  stand  was  erected,  ci-owded  with  ladies 
d gentlemen. 

Lord  Inverurie  thou  laid  the  stone  with  a silver 
>wel,  in  true  Masonic  style,  the  usual  libation 
wine  nnd  oil  being  poured  on,  after  his 
'dehip  bad  administered  tbe  orthodox  three 
.ooks. 

In  the  evening  a grand  banquet  was  held,  and 
0 inhabitants  enjoyed  themselves  outside  and 
nde  their  houses  with  unbounded  hospitality 
d hilarity. 

Tho  site  of  the  hall  is  in  Allai'dioe-street, 
d the  plans  are  by  Messrs.  Matthew  & 
.wrie,  Inverness.  The  building  will  have  a 
ndsome  front  elevation  in  the  Italian  style. 
10  ground-floor  will  contain  billiard-room  and 
Jring.rooms ; on  the  first-floor  will  be  the 
incil-room  and  supper-room,  which,  by  the 
noval  of  sliding  divisions,  can  be  converted 
,0  a hall;  and  the  hall-keeper’s  residence  is 
ove.  The  hall  proper  is  placed  immediately 
bind  the  front  buildings,  and  measures  G3  ft. 
37  ft.,  and  28  ft.  in  height,  The  cost  will  be 
wards  of  3,000^. 


A BOULEVARD  FOR  LIVERPOOL. 

The  Liverpool  Town  Council  have  just  decided 
upon  a measure  of  improvement  in  the  shape  of 
a new  boulevard,  which,  as  Mr.  J.  A.  Pioton, 
architeot  and  councillor,  says,  will  become  “ the 
Champs  Elysees  of  Liverpool.” 

A few  years  ago  the  Corporation  formed  a new 
park  at  the  south  end  of  the  town  called  Sefton 
Park,  which  contains  382  acres,  113  of  which  are 
to  be  taken  up  with  building  sites.  In  front  of 
this  park  is  Prince’s  Park,  The  chief  entrance 
to  these  two  open  spaces  is  through  the  Prince’ s- 
road, — a straight  road,  upwards  of  900  yards 
long.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  west  side  of  this 
road  is  skirted  by  mansions,  with  large  areas  in 
front.  Its  width  is  36  ft.,  with  a footwalk  on 
each  side,  12  ft.  in  width  j the  total  width  of  the 
road,  therefore,  being  60  ft.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  road  lie  the  fields  belonging,  almost  ex- 
clusively, until  quite  recently,  to  the  Earl  of 
Sefton,  and  which  are  called  Parliament  Fields. 
They  have,  however,  been  given  up  to  the 
builders,  been  laid  out  in  streets,  and  a great 
number  of  houses  have  already  been  erected. 
The  Local  Parks,  Gardens,  and  Improvements 
Committee,  perceiving  the  opportunity  that  this 
presented  for  the  formation  of  a boulevard,  in. 
structed  the  Corporation  surveyor,  Mr.  Thomas 
Shelmerdine,  juu.,  to  draw  np  plans  with  that 
object,  and  these  plans  have  now,  after  some 
delay,  been  adopted. 

It  is  proposed  to  leave  the  Prince’s.road  un- 
altered, but  the  present  footwalk  on  the  east 
side  will  be  done  away  with,  and  a boulevard 
formed,  extending  from  the  Jews’  Synagogue  to 
the  entrance  of  Prince’s  Park,  a total  length  of 
about  870  yards.  This  promenade  will  be  formed 
with  a central  avenue  10  yards  wide,  with  grass 
verges  on  each  side,  3 yards  wide,  planted  with 
trees,  seats  being  provided  along  the  whole 
dislance.  Entrances  will  be  left  on  the 
boulevard,  for  passenger  traffic  only,  at  tbe 
junction  of  cross  streets,  and  ornamental  lamps 
fixed  in  the  centre.  Beyond  this,  an  inner  road 
will  be  made,  7 yards  wide,  and  a footwalk, 
3 yards  wide.  The  houses  fronting  this  inner 
road  will  be  set  back,  and  have  an  open  area 
10  yards  in  width. 

The  necessary  negotiations  for  this  improve- 
ment have  been  made  between  tbe  Corporation 
and  Messrs.  David  Roberts,  Son,  & Co.,  on  behalf 
of  the  Earl  of  Sefton  and  themselves.  Tho 
Corporation  buy  the  piece  of  land,  twelve  yards 
in  width,  for  the  sum  of  7,200f. ; the  vendors 
giving  tbe  laud  for  a ten-yard  street  on  the 
east  side  of  tho  promenade,  divided  into  a 9-ft. 
parapet  on  tho  east  side,  and  a 21. ft,  carriage 
road.  This  road  is  to  be  completed  at  the  ex. 
expense  of  the  Corporation  before  the  lat  of 
next  January.  The  grounds  and  promenade  are 
to  bo  completed  before  the  Ist  of  May  in  next 
year,  and  to  be  for  ever  maintained  by  the  Cor- 
poration as  a public  walk  and  pleasure-ground. 

Including  the  land,  the  oost  of  the  whole 
improvement  is  estimated  at  about  12,0001. 


EGYPT  AND  THE  NILE. 

O.vE  hundred  and  sixty  water-oolonr  draw- 
ings by  Mr.  Elijah  Walton,  made  in  Egypt, 
Nubia,  and  by  the  Nile,  are  now  on  view  in  the 
Burlington  Gallery,  Piccadilly,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  W.  M.  Thompson,  of  Cockapur-street. 
They  include  a number  of  clever  drawings, 
reminiscences  of  a country  always  interesting, 
and  please  us  better  as  a whole  than  the  Alpine 
drawings  by  the  same  industrious  artist  exhi- 
bited last  year.  Of  some  of  the  latter  Mr. 
Thompson  has  produced  chromolithographs,  so 
exactly  like  the  drawings  as  to  give  other 
drawings  by  the  same  hand  the  aspect  of 
chromos. 


“ FROM  TRAFALGAR.SQUARE  TO 
OXFORD-STREET.” 

SiE, — A gentleman,  who,  I presume,  is  “ a 
citizen"  of  London,  and  who  dates  from  the 
St.  James’s  Club,  Piccadilly,  wrote  last  Saturday 
to  inform  the  Times  : — “ It  is  only  through  you 
[the  Times]  that  the  citizens  of  London  can  hope 
to  make  their  voice  heard  when  they  would  com. 
ment  on  the  doings  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.”  Now,  it  strikes  me  that  others,  besides 
the  citizens  of  London,  have  in  this  particular 
case  to  thank  the  Builder,  not  the  Times,  for  the 
reconsideration  which  has  been  given  to  the 
route  of  the  new  street  from  TraCalgar-square 
to  Covenlry.street;  and  to  thank  you  for  having 


pointed  out  the  artistic  incongruities  patent,  not 
to  the  last  alone,  but  to  other  of  the  schemes  of 
improved  streets  lately  executed  by  the  Board. 

Moreover,  some  of  tho  letters  printed  in  the 
leading  jonimal  in  the  very  biggest  type, — 
notably  that  from  the  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
Guildford, — upon  tbe  overcrowded  condition  of 
houses  in  our  metropolitan  and  city  slums,  almost 
imply  a recent  discovery  of  the  fact.  Have 
Londoners  remained  ignorant  of  the  “ over- 
crowding ” ? 

Surely  not  for  want  of  being  told.  It  is 
wonderful  to  note  for  bow  many  years  tbe  exist- 
ence  of  evils  may  be  pointed  out  without  making 
any  impression  till  the  public  mind  has  been 
prepared  and  the  right  moment  arrives. 

Only  a Londoner. 


“THE  REVISED  CODE”  AND 
QUANTITIES. 

Sir, — The  article  on  “ The  Revised  Code  of  the 
Institute,”  in  your  last  issue,  admirably  nccurato 
in  general,  seems  to  me  to  fail  in  defining  the 
precise  position  taken  up  with  reference  to  Fel- 
lows to  be  henceforth  admitted  nnder  the  revised 
declaration  if  they  wish  to  supply  their  own 
quantities.  Tour  article  states  that  they  may 
do  so  “ only  on  tho  understanding  that  they  are 
paid  for  by  the  client  direct,  and  not  by  tho  con- 
tractor.”  Tbe  revised  declaration  for  Fellows 
does  not  say  this,  or  mean  it.  It  makes  a Fellow 
engage  “ that  I will  not  take  out  quantities 
except  for  works  to  be  executed  under  ray  own 
superintendence,  and  then  only  with  the  concur- 
rence  of  my  client,  sneh  quantities  being  paid  for 
by  him.” 

At  the  special  general  meeting  where  this 
declaration  was  adopted,  the  snggestion  was 
made  that  the  word  “ direct”  should  be  intro- 
duced, so  that  the  last  sentence  might  run, 
“ Such  quantities  being  paid  for  by  him  direct.” 
That  suggestion  was  not  adopted,  and  it  was 
officially  explained  that  what  was  intended  would 
be  carried  out  in  any  case  where,  the  concurrence 
of  the  client  being  first  obtained,  the  obarge  for 
quantities  was  included  in  the  customary  manner, 
in  the  contract  sum,  and  paid  hy  the  builders, 
because  being  refunded  to  him  by  the  olieut,  it 
is  really  paid  hy  the  clients, 

PoBsibly  this  is  not  as  far  as  the  rule  oan  bo 
carried  with  any  hope  of  success.  Certainly 
this  is  tho  law  of  the  Institute  as  laid  down  in 
the  most  distinct  manner  in  the  hearing  of  tho 
present  writer.  It  may  bo  objected  that  this 
ruling  makes  the  legislation  imperfect ; but  my 
object  is  to  remove  any  poasiblity  of  what  is  fsr 
worse  than  imperfection,  namely,  misapprehen- 
siou,  .and  to  point  out  that,  beyond  all  doubt, 
every  Fellow  of  the  Institute  who  signs  the  new 
declaration  will  under  it  be  at  liberty  to  take 
out  his  own  quantities,  and  receive  payment 
from  the  builder,  provided  he  has  his  client’s 
ooDourrenoe.  This  fact  is,  I think,  alluded  to, 
though  not  stated  in  so  many  words,  in  your 
article  of  March  17th  on  the  Illicit  Commissions 
Bill.  S. 


BUILDING  AT  KILBURN. 

Sir, — Having  often  noticed  your  readiness  to 
comment  on  doubtful  building  transactions,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  bringing  under  your  notice  a 
building  operation  in  Kilburn.  I am  not  a builder 
nor  anything  connected  with  the  trade,  but  1 
conld  not  help  noticing  the  building  of  some 
houses  on  the  Freehold  Land  Society’s  estate, 
near  the  Brondealey  Park  or  Edgware.road 
Station  of  the  North  London  Railway.  I noticed 
that  road  scrapings  were  being  carted  to  several 
points  on  this  estate,  and  wondered  what  could 
be  the  meaning  of  it,  when,  in  passing  a row  of 
houses,  I noticed  a labourer  busily  engaged  in 
manufacturing  mortar  from  what  appeared  to  be 
road  scrapings  and  dung,  mixed  with  a small 
portion  of  lime  and  cinder  ashes.  This  may  be 
all  right,  but  I should  muoh  like  to  know  what 
the  district  surveyor  and  medical  officer  of 
health  say.  E.  S. 


LAWN  TENNIS. 

Sir, — Will  one  of  your  correspondents  tall  me 
the  beat  and  cheapest  mode  of  laying  down  a 
ground  for  lawn  tennis  ? Say,  when  the  formation 
level  is  completed,  in  what  manner  he  would  then 
proceed  to  lay  a smooth  floor  requisite  for  playing 
lawn  tenuis  onP  Asphalt  or  oemenb  would  be 
too  expensive.  W.  E,  B. 
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THE  ANCIENT  MONDMENTS  BILL. 

Sib, — Under  this  head  I have  read  an  article 
in  your  paper  dated  the  7th  iust,  with  some 
interest,  and  I beg  to  be  allowed  room  for  a few 
remarks,  seeing  that  amoog  other  acts  named 
as  Vandalism  the  Great  Tolmen  Rock,  in  Corn- 
wall,  has  been  mentioned. 

This  antiquity  was,  many  years  ago,  offered 
and  pressed  on  an  association  for  a small 
amount, — not  one.tenth  of  the  real  value, — but 
no  arohseological  society  would  give  it,  and  the 
efiorts  of  the  freeholder  to  secure  the  rock  came 
to  nought.  The  estate  came  to  our  family  by 
purchase,  and  this  landmark  was  looked  on  with 
pride  by  us,  until  the  quarry  foreman  (who  bad 
strict  orders  not  to  touch  the  rock)  blasted,  by 
night,  the  foundations,  and  threw  down  the  mass 
which  was  stopping  his  quarry  operations.  I 
would  ask,  how  many  cases,  somewhat  similar, 
may  be  found. 

I cannot  believe  that  Vandalism  is  the  correct 
word  to  be  used,  but  rather  that  until  very  lately 
there  has  not  been  that  interest  manifested  by 
arohmologists  in  such  objects  as  to  lead  them  to 
give  an  equivalent  for  property  on  which  monu- 
ments stand,  so  as  to  preserve  them  from  destruc- 
tion, Wm.  Hosken. 

Granite  Works,  Penryn. 


FALL  OF  WORK,  MEUX’S  BREWERY. 

Ox  Tuesday  morniug  an  accident  of  an 
alarming  character  took  place  on  the  premises 
of  Messrs.  Meux  & Co.,  the  well-known  brewers, 
Tottenham-oourt-road,  by  which  six  men  were 
severely  injured  and  two  or  three  others  severely 
shaken.  The  works  in  course  of  erection  were 
for  an  ice-freezing  room.  It  appears  to  have 
been  constructed  with  two  large  wrought-iron 
girders,  set  about  13  ft.  or  14  ft.  apart  (carrying 
rolled-iron  joists  and  arches  to  make  a solid 
floor),  and  brick  enclosure  walls,  altogether  a 
very  strong  structure,  and  to  carry  a considerable 
weight.  Such  a building,  of  course  required  some 
skill  in  designing,  and  also  in  execution,  but  we  fear 
no  architect  was  employed,  the  district  surveyor 
merely  having  the  oversight  so  far  as  the  Build- 
ing Act  is  concerned.  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  accident  seems  to  have  been  the  putting  too 
much  trust  in  the  old,  though  apparently  souud 
and  substantial,  walls  of  the  brewery,  and  so 
supporting  the  girders  on  these  on  the  one  side, 
and  iron  stanchions  on  the  other. 

There  might  have  been  also  some  special 
shock  from  some  scaffolding  falling,  or  some  jar 
from  the  machinery  at  work  adjoining,  to  set  it 
going  j but,  still,  the  crushing  down  of  tho  old 
wall  was  the  actual  and  immediate  result, 
causing  the  girders  to  slip  aside  and  throw 
down  the  brickwork,  and  the  poor  fellows  exe- 
cuting it. 


The  South  Windows,  Leominster  Priory 
Church. — Sir  Gilbert  Scott, under  dateMarch  27, 
writes  a somewhat  lengthy  letter  to  the  Hereford 
Times  in  reference  to  the  Priory  Church  at  Leo. 
minster.  He  says: — "The  restoration  of  this 
noble  and  historical  fabric — begun  many  years 
back,  and  resumed  last  year — has  now  so 
far  progressed  as  to  give  hope  that  before  very 
long  the  whole  ebnreh — instead  of  less  than  one- 
half  of  it — may  be  rendered  available  for  its 
sacred  uses.  One  hindrance  stands  iu  the  way ; 
the  fact  that  the  magnificent  range  of  windows 
on  its  southern  side  is  in  such  a state  of  ruiu  as 
to  render  it  impossible  that  the  part  of  the 
church  to  which  they  belong  can  be  used  for 
divine  service  till  they  are  effectually  repaired  j 
while  no  funds  exist  to  effect  this  essential 

object They  are  on  a grand  scale,  and 

each  contaius  four  lights.  The  whole  and  each 
of  its  halves  is  subdivided  into  two  arches, 
each  supporting  a circle.  The  smaller  circles 
are  exquisitely  ousped,  while  the  larger  are 
each  divided  into  three  cusped  triangles  and 
three  onsped  vesicee.  The  whole  of  the  monldinge, 
whether  of  jambs,  arches,  tracery,  or  cuspings, 
are  studded  with  the  ballfiower,  giving  the  whole 

a most  rich  and  gemmed  effect The 

condition  of  these  splendid  windows  is  simply 

d^loraile There  is,  however,  enough 

left  to  give  the  exact  design  of  every  part,  and 
to-supply  the  actual  ancient  material  for  a good 
deal.  If,  however,  they  are  allowed  to  go  on  unre- 
paired,  not  only  will  it  be  impossible  to  use  this 
part  (nearly  one-third)  of  the  church,  but  the 
exquisite  remains  will  very  shortly  fall  and 
become  things  of  the  past.” 
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Covering  the  Albert  Memorial.  — Our 
readers  have  probably  heard  of  the  proposition 
made  by  Mr.  Wills  to  cover  the  Prince  Consort’s 
National  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park  with  glass. 
The  proposed  structore  covering  the  memorial 
is  designed  by  Mr.  Bedborougb,  architect,  for 
execution  in  iron,  copper,  and  glass  j it  is  octa- 
gonal  on  plan,  200  ft.  in  diameter,  with  projec- 
tions on  four  alternate  faces  of  the  octagon,  80  fc. 
by  27  ft.  The  width  of  theoentral  part,  supporting 
the  dome,  is  130  ft.,  and  the  height  from  tho 
ground  to  the  springing  of  the  dome  145  ft.  •,  the 
extreme  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  figure  surmounting  the  lantern  on  the  dome 
is  340  ft.  The  principal  entrance,  which  is  25  ft. 
wide,  is  from  Kensington  Gore,  the  archway  of  the 
entrance,  cuspated,  is  carried  into  the  gable, 
which  is  fitted  with  Gothic  tracery ; the  other 
principal  faces  of  the  octagon  are  similarly 
treated.  Clusters  of  columns,  forming  the  piers 
at  the  intersecting  angles  of  the  octagon,  are 
carried  up  in  stages  to  the  springing  of  the  dome, 
terminating  in  gabletted  pinnacles  and  open 
traceried  piers.  From  these  piers  (at  the  base 
of  the  dome)  spring  the  gables  which  terminate 
the  faces  of  the  octagon.  These  are  filled  in 
also  with  cuspated  Gothic  tracery.  East  and 
west  of  the  central  structure,  and  connected 
therewith  by  corridors,  it  is  proposed  to  Lave 
gardeus,  in  which  shall  bo  placed  trees  aud  plants 
representing  tho  vegetable  kingdom  of  tho  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  We  run  very  little  risk 
of  being  wrong  when  wo  say,  without  any 
reference  to  the  gooduess  or  otherwise  of  the 
design,  that  no  such  structure  will  bo  permitted 
in  Hyde  Park. 

The  Choice  of  a Place  to  Live  In. — On  the 
24th  ult.  Professor  Corfield  delivered  a lecture 
at  the  ball  ot  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street, 
Adelpbi,  to  the  Trades  Guild  of  Learning,  his 
subject  being  " The  Choice  of  a Place  to  live  in.” 
The  subject  for  the  evening  was  moisture. 
Having  first  explained  the  use  of  hydrometers 
and  the  rain-gauge,  the  question  of  rainfall  was 
dealt  with.  Very  little  connexion,  the  lecturer 
said,  had  been  made  out  between  the  rainfall 
and  diseases,  except  that  after  a very  heavy  rain 
or  thunderstorm  epidemic  diseases  declined. 
Quoting  Hnmboldt’s  rule  that  in  relation  to 
health  after  height  above  the  sea  the  most  im- 
portant thing  was  distance  from  the  sea,  Professor 
Corfield  explained  the  causes  of  land  and  sea 
breezes,  and  the  effect  of  nearness  to  the  ocean 
in  equalising  temperature.  As  to  choice  of  a 
dwelling-place,  houses  built  upon  pervions  soils, 
throogh  which  the  water  could  drain  away,  as 
gravel,  sand,  and  chalk,  were  generally  the 
moat  healthy.  Lung  diseases,  rheumatism,  aud 
consumption,  were  less  prevalent.  In  all  houses 
there  should  be  a damp-course  to  prevent  the 
water  from  rising  up  the  bricks  of  the  walls,  as 
it  otherwise  wonld  do,  and  the  basement  also 
should  be  impervious  to  moisture.  This  was 
especially  necessary  where  houses  were  built,  as 
was  often  the  case  in  London,  on  what  was  called 
"made  ground.” 

Street  Hydrants. — Mr.  W.  Haywood,  the 
engineer  to  the  City  Commissioner  of  Sewers, 
gave  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  on  the  26th  nit. 
He  said  he  was  in  favour  of  laying  down  hydrant^s 
in  all  the  thickly  populated  parts  of  London  ; in 
other  parts  the  necessity  was  not  so  pressing. 
When  hydrants  were  laid  down  genprally,  the 
police  oould  utilise  them  in  oxtinguishing  fires  as 
readily  as  the  Fire  Brigade.  Very  little  drilling 
wonld  be  necessary,  because  all  that  would  be 
required  was  that  a sort  of  drum  or  truck  with 
a reel  on  it  should  be  ran  out.  The  first  five 
minutes  at  a fire  are  generally  the  most 
important. 

Tlie  "Level"  at  Brighton. — The  Brighton 
Herald  says  that  the  first  step  is  being  taken  for 
reBOuing  the  Level  from  the  condition  which  has 
80  long  been  a disgrace  to  the  town,  by  effectually 
draining  it.  A large  quantity  of  earth,  obtained 
from  the  grounds  at  the  back  of  the  Training 
Schools,  where  building  operations  are  going  on, 
has  also  been  carted  ou  to  the  outer  enclosure 
Burrounding  the  Level,  aud  the  old  iron  railing 
is  being  removed  with  a view  to  being  replaced 
by  a dwarf  wall  and  iron  railing. 

Pire  in  Southwark  Bridge-road.  — A 
slight  fire  ocenrrod  on  Wednesday  night,  at  the 
premises  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Stannab,  doing  but 
little  damage  to  the  offices.  We  understand 
that  business  will  be  carried  on  as  usual. 
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The  late  Mr.  Gatch,  Architect.— Th 
memorial  window  placed  in  Holy  Trinity  Cburcl 
Paddington,  by  Mrs.  Gutcb,  was  quite  spoilt  b 
the  gallery  cutting  it  in  two.  One  has  bee 
erected,  therefore,  in  the  east  window,  M. 
Wailea  having  utilised  the  former  one,  addin 
four  fresh  snbjeots.  The  higher  five  lights  shov 
He  is  Risen,  the  Entombment,  the  Crnoifixioi 
the  Asoension  j three  angels  below,  with  tb 
emblems  of  the  Crnoifixion.  The  five  lowe 
lights, — The  Six  Works  of  Mercy,  the  Goo 
Samaritan,  and  Dorcas  working  for  the  Poor 
nnderneath,  three  angels  holding  the  insoriptioi 
“ Go  and  do  thou  likewise.”  It  was  unveiled  o| 
Easter  Sunday,  The  inscription  at  the  base  c| 
the  window  is  as  follows: — "To  the  glory  cfl 
God  and  to  the  memory  of  her  beloved  busbanci 
George  Gutoh,  this  window  is  erected  by  bi| 
widow,  Mary.  1877.” 

" The  Kensington  Gore  Mansion^ 
Limited.” — Under  this  somewhat  inoompletj 
title  endeavours  are  been  made  to  form  a ootri 
pany,  with  a capital  of  250,000L,  to  ereot  a pil 
of  residences  on  the  plot  of  land  in  the  Ker 
sington-road,  adjoining  the  Royal  Albert  Hal 
The  architects  somewhat  disingenuously  contra 
dieted  us  when  we  said  it  was  rumoured  tha( 
those  buildings  vjere  to  be  thirteen  stories  i 
height,  and  said  they  would  be  only  five  BtorieB^ 
the  fact  being  that  it  was  originally  intended,  as  w 
learn  on  tho  best  authority,  that  there  should  b 
twelve  stories,  and  that  the  design  now  bofuW 
the  public  shows  iu  parts  seven.  The  rent  d 
the  land,  one  aoro  aud  two.fiftbs  iu  quantity,  il 
called  4,8001.  a year,  or  3,4291.  per  annum  pa 
acre.  At  twenty  years’  i^urchaso  we  get,  there 
fore,  as  the  value  of  the  freehold  land,  68,580 
per  aero.  At  au  average  of  11.  per  week  pd 
room  a total  rental  of  31,7601.  per  annum  i] 
looked  for.  . 

The  Bxchauge  Seed  Warehouse,  Bam 
fries.  — New  premises  for  Messrs.  Kerr  « 
Fotheringham,  seed  merchants,  have  just  bee: 
erected  on  the  White  Sands,  Dumfries,  froc 
plans  by  Messrs.  A.  Cronibie  & Son,  architects 
The  open  court  of  the  old  auction  mart  (on  th 
site  of  which  the  premises  have  been  erected) 
has  been  covered  in  with  a pavilion  roof,  sup 
ported  on  iron  columns  and  girders,  and  nov 
forms  a most  snitable  warehouse,  measurinj 
52  fc.  by  68  ft.  This  will  be  devoted  by  the  firo 
to  the  purposes  of  a corn  exchange,  and  will  bi 
used  by  the  farmers  of  the  district.  The  trades 
men  employed  were,— builder,  Mr.  Lockerbie 
joiner,  Mr.  Armstrong ; painter,  Mr.  Mnir 
slater,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  Bridges  ; plasterers 
Messrs.  Moffat  & M'Cnbbin  j plumbers,  Messre 
Drummond  & Son  j concrete,  Messrs.  Wilkinsoo 
Newcastle. 

The  Caztou  Celebration. — On  tho  26th  ult 
a meeting  was  held  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  tb< 
Mansion  House,  to  promote  a loan  collection  oil 
the  works  of  Caxton  and  other  antiquities  ancd 
appliauoes  connected  with  the  art.  of  printingji 
The  exhibition,  which  will  bo  opened  for  tw«| 
weeks,  commencing  on  Monday,  June  11,  will  b<lj 
held  at  the  Exhibition  Building,  South  Kensing 
ton.  Judging  from  what  we  hear,  thegentlemei 
who  are  managing  the  affair  are  either  nm 
acquainted  with  tho  proper  mode  of  proceedio| 
in  such  endeavours,  or  they  contemplate  keeping 
it  all  snugly  in  their  own  bauds, — in  whiol 
case  a very  modified  success  must  be  looked  for. 

Bursting  of  a Heservoir  in  America.— 
Particulars  have  been  received  in  New  York  o 
the  bursting  of  a reservoir  at  Staffordville,  Con; 
neotiout.  The  reservoir  contained  a volume  o. 
water  600  acres  in  snperficial  extent,  and  wher 
the  dam  gave  way  a torrent  30  ft.  deej 
rushed  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  over  sii) 
miles  of  country,  through  the  village  of  Staffbrcl 
Springs,  where  the  church,  town-hall,  the  banki 
several  busmesB  buildings  and  dwellings,  the 
railway  depot,  and  half  a mile  of  the  line,  were 
destroyed.  The  total  loss  is  estimated  al 
1,000,000  dols.  Only  two  persons  are  reportec 
drowned. 

Monument. — The  memory  of  the  late  Right 
Hon.  T.  Sotheron  Estoourt  is  to  bo  perpetoatec 
by  a fountain  and  statue  erected  in  the  Market- 
place, Devizes.  A committee,  of  which  Ear. 
Nelson  is  the  chairman,  has  been  appointed  U. 
carry  out  the  arrangements.  The  cost  of  thd 
memorial  will  be  abont  1,8001. 

Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum. — The  trusLeec’ 
of  Sir  John  Soane’s  Distressed  Arohiteots’  Fund- 
met  at  the  Museum  on  the20tib  ult.,  andawarded.^ 
the  funds  which  bad  accrued  during  the  year.  '< 
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Royal  Institate  of  British  Architects. — 

; the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  lastitate 
I Monday  evening  last,  Dr.  Sohliemann  waB 
3Cted,  by  acclamation,  as  an  Honorary  and 
)rreBpondiog  Member,  and  the  President,  Mr. 
aarles  Barry,  announced  that  it  was  proposed 

present  the  diploma  of  membership  to  the 
□otor  at  a special  meeting  of  the  Institute  to 
) held  on  the  30th  inst.,  when  it  was  hoped 
lat  architects  wonld  assemble  in  strong  force  to 
5 honour  to  the  distingnished  arcbsologist.  In 
iply  to  a suggestion  from  Professor  Donaldson 
lat  some  efforts  should  be  made  to  obtain  for 
le  Institute  some  speoimena  of  Sir  Charles 
arry’s  exquisite  sketches  and  drawings,  the 
resident  explained  that  when  his  father  was  a 
onng  man  he  had  embraced  the  offer  made  by 
Mr.  Bailey  to  go  with  him  on  a tour  to  Rome 
nd  Egypt,  on  condition  that  his  pencil  was 
laced  at  Mr.  Bailey’s  disposal.  His  father 
ad,  with  Mr.  Bailey’s  sanction,  made  a 
umber  of  drawings  for  himself,  but  un- 
Drtnnately  these  were  all  lost  in  landing 
t Calabria.  The  other  drawings  remained 
ntil  lately  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Bailey, 
nd  had  been  bought  by  Mr.  Wolfe,  an  old 
riend  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and  presented  to 
is  godson,  Mr.  John  Wolfe  Barry,  in  whose  pos* 
ession  they  now  were.  The  President  said  he 
rould  take  care  that  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry  was  ap- 
rised  of  the  wish  expressed  by  Professor 
lonaldson.  Two  papers  on  some  of  the  con- 
emned  City  chnrohes  were  then  read, — the  first 
living  the  results  of  some  of  the  labours  of  a 
nb-committee  appointed  by  tbe  Institate;  and 
be  second,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Teulon,  discussing  the 
:eneral  questions  involved  in  the  removal  of 
bese  buildings.  We  shall  giye  a report  in  our 
lext. 

Labourers’  Dwelling's  at  Stratford-oa- 
kvon.— On  the  16th  ult.  the  second  annual 
oeeting  of  the  Stratford-on-Avon  Labourers’ 
Iwellings  Company  was  held.  From  the  report 
t appeared  that  during  the  past  year  seventeen 
ottages  had  been  erected  in  Mausell-street,  in 
.ooordance  with  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  T. 
Olen  (the  company’s  arohitect).  The  cottages 
lad  been  built  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey,  of  Learn. 
Qgton,  whose  tender  for  tbe  work  amounted  to 
he  sum  of  2,6831. 16a.  The  whole  of  these  cot- 
ages  had  been  let  to  tenants  selected  from  a list 
if  48  applicants,  at  a weekly  rent  of  Ss.  6d. 
tho  top  house  letting  for  43.),  and  ten  of  the 
eventeen  were  now  finished  and  occupied,  and 
he  remainder  would  be  ready  for  occupation  in 

few  days.  Tbe  diri^ctors  had  sncceeded  in 
•urchasiog  from  Mr.  William  Eborall,  tbe  block 
if  buildings  in  Guild-street,  known  as  Sbakeepere 
lourt,  for  7001.  The  property  consisted  of  four- 
een  cottages,  but  the  accommodation  was 
lotoriously  bad,  and  it  was  the  object  of  the 
lirectors  to  make  such  improvements  as  wonld 
nake  them  fit  for  occupation  by  a respectable 
ilasB  of  tenants  without  families.  To  do  this  an 
lutlay  of  about  2001.  would  be  required,  and 
hey  could  be  let  to  pay  at  least  7?  per  cent,  on 
he  cost.  In  conclusion,  the  directors  reassured 
he  sbareholdera  that  their  investments  would 
neet  with  a fair  return  in  theshape  of  dividend, 
he  first  declaration  of  whioh  would  be  made  at 
heir  next  ordinary  general  meeting.  The  re- 
)ort  was  adopted. 

Horsham. — A new  pulpit  has  just  been 
jrected  in  tbe  old  parish  church  of  St.  Mary’s, 
tt  is  placed  there  as  a memorial  of  tbe  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Sanctuary,  of  Roffey  Park,  by  his 
ohildren,  and  was  executed  by  Mr.  Boulton.  In 
design  it  is  similar  to  tbe  pulpit  in  St.  Mary’s, 
Poweratook,  of  which  parish  the  Archdeacon  of 
Dorset,  one  ofMr,  Sanctuary’s  sons,  is  the  vicar, 
and  it  was  originally  drawn  by  Mr.  Hicks,  archi- 
tect, of  Dorchester.  It  is  octagonal  in  shape, 
and  made  of  Caen  stone.  Four  sides  of  the 
ootagon  are  formed  into  niches,  containing 
statues  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  John,  and 
St.  James  the  Great,  standing  on  carved 
pedestals,  and  above  them  are  ogee  canopies, 
with  crocketed  gables  and  carved  finials.  The 
mouldings  spring  from  carved  angels  holding 
the  symbols  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels.  Tbe 
body  of  the  pulpit  is  covered  with  diaper,  termi- 
nating in  a cornice. 

The  late  Mr.  Mark  Antony  Lower.— 

The  Sussex  Arcbceological  Society  propose  to 
erect  a memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Mark  Antony 
Lower.  Ici  is  suggested  that  it  should  be  erected 
over  tbe  tomb  where  lie  his  remains,  and  also 
those  of  his  wife  and  second  daughter.  Sub- 
soriptioQS  are  invited. 


Architectural  Association.— On  Saturday 
afternoon  last,  a number  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  visited  the  new  house  whioh  is  now 
in  course  of  erection  at  Holland  Park,  Ken- 
sington, for  Mr.  W.  Burges,  architect.  Exter- 
nally, the  building  is  of  red  Chilton  bricks,  with 
Box  Ground  dressings,  and  the  staircase  is  con- 
tained in  a bold  oonioal-roofed  tower.  On  the 
gronnd.floor  the  acoommodation  provided  consists 
of  dining-room,  17  ft.  by  17  ft. ; drawing-room, 
24  ft.  by  16  ft.  (exclusive  of  window  recesses 
2 ft.  8 in.  deep);  and  library.  The  library  and 
drawing  - room  can  be  thrown  into  one  when 
required  by  the  shifting  of  a sliding  door. 
The  accommodation  on  the  upper  floors  con- 
sists  of  six  or  seven  bedrooms,  with  dressing 
and  bath  rooms.  In  each  room  the  chim- 
neypiece  will  be  a prominent  feature.  The 
work  throughout  is  solid  and  substantial,  and 
this  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  dimensions 
of  the  timbers  supporting  the  floors.  Mr. 
Burges  has,  of  course,  acted  as  his  own  archi- 
tect, and  has  been  aided  in  the  supervision  of 
tbe  work  by  his  assistant,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr. 
Heath  acting  as  foreman  and  clerk  of  works. 
Messrs,  Ashby,  Brothers,  of  Kingsland-road, 
are  the  builders ; and  the  cost,  exclusive  of 
stained  glass,  ornamental  ironwork,  &o.,  will  be 
about  6,0001. 

Carlisle  Railway  and  Town  Improve- 
ment Works. — Since  last  we  referred  to  tbe 
Station  Extension  and  Town  Improvement 
Works,  Messrs.  Ward  have  made  very  perceptible 
strides  towards  the  completion  of  their  contract. 
In  their  disjointed  state  the  ten  or  twelve 
separate  lines  perplex  onlookers.  Messrs. 
Ward’s  part  of  the  new  viaduct  and  approaches, 
including  the  laying  of  the  water  and  gas  con- 
nexions, has  been  so  far  completed  that  foot  pas- 
sengers are  now  allowed  to  pass  that  way. 
Therefore,  though  the  highest  and  most  com- 
raanding  portion  of  the  overway  is  not  yet  open, 
the  public  have  the  means  of  forming  an  idea  of 
its  relation  to  the  various  streets  it  intersects  ; 
and  the  idea  is  decidedly  favourable.  Another 
new  line  of  viaduct  and  overroad, — namely,  that 
from  Currock.brow  to  Crown-street,  proceeding 
at  a high  level  over  the  three  or  four  railways 
whioh  it  formerly  went  below, — is  neither  so 
elaborate  nor  so  important  as  that  connecting  the 
two  sides  of  Carlisle,  but  being  now  nearly 
made,  its  advantage  to  farmers  and  others  coming 
from  that  side  of  the  country  can  bo  appreciated. 
There  are  two  other  viaducts  of  large  diraen- 
eions,  but  one — that  over  the  North-Western  and 
North-Eastern  system  at  St.  Nicholas — has  been 
open  for  some  mouths ; tbe  other,  conuecting 
Jamee-strect  with  Boustead’s  Grassing,  — is 
practically  completed,  and  will  be  opened 
shortly. 

“ Bcickolog’ical.” — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  hospital  was  laid  at  Walsall  on  Easter 
Monday.  Tbe  building  is  to  be  erected  from 
tbe  designs  of  Mr.  Henman,  which  were  selected 
in  competition.  Ihe  Birmingham  Gazette  Bsya  : 

“ We  should  have  been  glad  to  furnish  our 
readers  with  a description  of  the  proposed  build- 
ing,  but  instead  will  briefly  state  the  manner  in 
which  onr  representative,  together  with  a gentle- 
man who  has  for  many  years  represented  tbe 
Post  in  Walsall,  waa  received.  The  builder’s  son 
(Mr.  Daniel  Moore,  jun.)  having  confessed  bis 
inability  to  correctly  explain  the  style  of  archi- 
teoture,  which  a bystander  described  as  ‘ mongrel 
Elizabethan,’  referred  the  reporters  ts  Mr. 
Henman,  who  at  that  moment  approached  them. 
Iq  reply  to  their  inquiry  as  to  what  order  the 
new  building  would  belong  to,  he  turned  away 
with  the  very  lucid  reply,  ‘ Oh,  bother;  it’s 
briokological ! ’ On  the  25th  of  July  last  tenders 
were  obtained,  and  that  of  Mr.  Daniel  Moore, 
Stafford-street,  Walsall,  was  accepted,  the  amount 
being  5,835L  The  work  was  begun  shortly  after- 
wards, and  is  to  be  finished  in  June,  though 
probably  it  will  be  somewhat  later.”  Is 
“Briokological”  a new  name  for  the  “Queen 
Anno”  stjle  ? 

Opening  of  the  Art-Exhibition  at  Naples. 

A despatch  informs  ua  of  the  sncoessful  opening, , 
on  Sunday,  April  8,  by  the  King  of  Italy,  tbe 
Royal  Family,  and  an  infinity  of  distinguished 
personages,  of  tbe  first  Art-Exhibition  in  Naples. 
The  building  Is  well  arranged.  Statues,  pictures, 
objects  of  antique  art,  fill  it.  Though  narrow 
and  long,  it  is  in  three  stages.  Their  majesties 
remained  three  honrs  examining  tbe  objects 
exhibited.  The  collection  is  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion, not  only  on  account  of  the  number,  but  of 
the  artistic  merits  of  the  exhibitors,  both  native 
and  foreign. 


The  Glasgow  Campbell  Monument.— 
Oq  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  whioh  falls  on  the 
27ch  of  July  next,  a monnment  to  his  memory^ 
oonsisting  of  a bronze  statue,  will  be  unveiled  in 
Glasgow,  his  native  oiby.  The  result  of  a public 
subscription,  the  monument  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  John  Mossman,  whose  model  was  selected 
out  of  three  submitted  in  competition.  The 
sculptor  baa  chosen  to  represent  bis  subject  in 
the  prime  of  life,  when  his  honours,  literary  and 
academic,  were  “ thick  upon  him.”  The  costume 
adopted  is  that  of  the  Priuoe  Regent’s  time.  The 
casting  has  been  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Cox  & 
Sons,  Thames  Ditton.  Daring  the  spring  thia 
firm  will  also  be  proceeding  with  the  Livingstone 
memorial,  and  they  antioipate  having  both  com- 
pleted about  the  same  time.  The  pedestal  of 
“ axed  ” granite,  bluish-grey  in  colour,  will  have 
a height  of  12  ft.,  and  will  closely  resemble  that 
on  which  the  Burns  monument  stands.  The  Scots- 
man states  that  Mr.  Carriok,  master  of  works, 
who  was  commissioned  to  select  an  appropriate 
site,  has  recommended  that  the  statue  be  placed 
opposite  the  Burns,  on  the  south  side  of  tbe 
square. 

Early  Literature. — The  Academy  says  that 
Mr.  Fanlke  Watling  has  made  an  interesting  old- 
book  discovery  in  the  British  Museum,  namely, 
that  the  little  sixteen.leaf anonymous  “ boke  for 
to  lerue  a man  to  be  wyse  in  buylding  of  bis 
bouso  for  the  belth  of  (his)  body  and  to  hold 
quyetnes  for  the  helth  of  his  soule  and  body,  etc. 
Iraprynted  by  me,  Robert  Wyer,  dwellynge  at 
the  sygne  of  St.  lohn  Euangelyst,”  &o.,  is,  in 
fact,  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  well-known, 
quaint  old  Djctor  Andrew  Boorde’a  racy 
“ Dyetary  of  Helth  ” of  1542,  &o.  Mr.  Fanlke 
Watling  has  drawn  np  an  account  of  the  little 
volume,  with  a copy  of  its  additional  verses  and 
collations,  which  will  be  printed  at  once  by  the 
Early  English  Text  Society,  and  issued  as  a 
supplement  to  Mr.  Farnivall’s  edition  of  Andrew 
Boorde, 

Churchyard  Crosses,  Hidderminster.— 
The  dilapidated  condition  of  the  ancient  cross 
which  has  hitherto  been  an  object  of  attraction 
to  visitors  to  the  parish  ohnroh  of  Kidderminster, 
has  been  a matter  of  consideration  for  many 
years,  and  some  time  ago  a body  of  young  men, 
most  of  whom  had  been  brought  up  in  the  parish 
eburoh  schools,  determined  to  take  measures 
either  to  restore  it,  or  to  erect  another  as  nearly 
as  possible  like  what  the  old  cross  is  supposed  to 
have  originally  been.  Before,  however,  their 
intentions  were  brought  to  bear,  a private  in- 
dividual came  forward  and  express^  a desire 
to  erect  a new  cross  on  the  model  and  site  of  the 
old  one,  and,  permission  having  been  granted, 
Mr.  Arthur  Blomfield,  arohitect,  was  employed 
to  make  the  design,  and  Mr.  Binnian,  builder,  to 
work  it  out  in  stone.  Tbe  cross  is  now  erected. 
Tbe  old  cross  has  been  placed  opposite  the 
ohanoel-door. 

The  Yorkshire  Pine  Art  and  ladastrial 
Exhibition,  1879.— At  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  at  York,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  James  Meek,  it  was  announced 
that  the  drainage  of  the  site  of  the  Exhibition 
had  been  satisfactorily  carried  out,  that  the  con. 
veyance  of  the  reversionary  interest  of  the 
Crown  in  the  land  was  about  to  be  completed, 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  a very  insigni- 
Scant  sum,  the  whole  of  the  first  call  had  been 
promptly  paid  up.  It  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  day  for  the  openiog  of  the  exhibition 
should  be  fixed  for  the  lat  of  May,  1879,  and  that 
tho  architeota  should  immediately  invite  tenders 
to  be  sent  in  by  the  13th  of  April  next  for  the 
erection  and  completion  of  the  permanent  portion 
of  the  building  by  the  Ist  of  October,  1S73. 

Defoe  Memorial  Manse,  Tooting.— It  is 
proposed  to  build  a mange  for  a Nonconformist 
minister  at  Tooting,  as  a memorial  of  Defoe’s 
residence  there.  Tee  style  of  the  building,  for 
which  plans  liave  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Tarring  & Wilkinson,  is  Domestic  Gothic.  It  is 
intended  to  place  a Hfe-sizcd  statue  of  Defoe 
under  an  enriched  canopy,  between  two  but- 
tresses, on  the  right  hand  of  the  main  entrance. 

Scaffold  Accident.— Last  week  a shocking 
accident  happened  at  Ciapbam,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  death  of  one  man  and  serious 
injuries  to  two  others.  Some  alterations  were 
going  on  at  a mansion  known  as  The  Chase, 
Clapham,  for  whioh  purpose  a scaffold  had  to  bo 
erected,  and  while  five  men  were  engaged  upon 
it  it  gave  way,  and  they  were  precipitated  to  the 
ground,  a distance  ol  30  ft.  or  40  ft. 
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"Jersey  New  Haxbour  Worts.  — The  cost 
of  the  Jersey  new  harboar  works  will  prove,  it  is 
believed,  greater  than  was  originally  expected. 
The  estimate  of  Sir  John  Coode,  the  engineer 
from  whose  plana  the  works  are  being  carried 
out,  was  240,0001.,  but  it  now  appears  that  that 
amonnt  is  too  small  by  one.half.  170,0001.  has 
already  been  expended,  and  fresh  estimates 
prepared  by  order  of  the  Investigation  Com- 
mittee apjwinted  by  the  States  show  that 
300,0001.  will  be  required  to  complete  the  works. 


Auotlier  Theatre  ! — The  London  corre- 
epondent  of  the  Northampton  Mercury  says  there 
is  to  be  yet  another  theatre  in  the  Strand ! 
This  time  the  site  is  to  be  nearly  opposite 
Somerset  House.  He  “cannot  understand  this 
mania  for  erecting  fresh  temples  of  Thespis, 
while  we  have  so  many,  like  the  Queen’s,  stand- 
ing empty.” 

Barnsley. — At  a meeting  of  the  Town  Council 
held  on  the  13th  March,  Mr.  A.  K.  Balls,  of 
Maidstone,  was  elected  out  of  thirty-five  candi- 
dates for  the  Temporary  Acsistant  Surveyorship, 
the  appointment  to  become  terminable  at  the 
pleasureof  the  Streets  and  Buildings  Committee. 

Society  of  Arts. — A course  of  lectures  on 

The  Connexion  of  Greek  and  Boman  Art  with 
the  Teaching  of  the  Classics,”  by  Professor 
Sidney  Colvin,  will  be  commenced  on  Monday 
next,  the  16th  inst.  The  lectures  will  be  given 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Royal  Institution. — James  Dewar,  F.E.S.E., 
Jacksonian  Professor  of  Natural  Experimental 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was, 
on  Tuesday  last,  elected  Pullerian  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Gladstone, 
resigned. 

Mortuary  Chapels  and  Bodge,  Whit- 
worth.— The  contracts  for  these  buildings  have 
been  placed  in  the  bands  of  local  contractors. 
The  cost  of  the  completed  works  will  be  about 
3,600Z,  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Maxwell  & 
Take,  of  Bury. 

Institution  of  Surveyors.— The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  April  16th, 
when  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  J.  Shaw,  on 
*‘The  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1876.” 

Mr.  C.  T.  Boston,  of  Bristol  and  London, 
has  been  appointed  architect  to  the  Keynsham 
Burial  Board. 


TENDERS 

For  rebuilding  “Mount  Ephraim,”  Hernbill,  near 
FaTeraham,  Kent.  Mr.  E.  Gregg,  architect.  Qnantities 
bj  Mr.  R.  Roberts 

W,  4 J.  Judges  .£7,990  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner  7,646  0 0 

Ashby,  Bros 7,460  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill 7,340  0 0 

flmith&Co 7,333  0 0 

Baker  A Son 7,308  0 0 

For  rebuilding  warehouse,  No.  48,  Paternoster-row. 
Mr.  T,  Verity,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Plimsaij  — 

Lane £2,253  11  0 

Hobson  2,f87  0 0 

Bradwell i,9io  0 0 

BimpsoD  A Son 1,897  0 0 

Bracber  A Son 1,889  0 0 

Sowell  A Son 1,793  0 0 

For  marble  work  at  Lord  Zetlind's  private  chapel, 
Aake  Hall,  Richmond,  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver, 
srohiteet : — 

Welsh £1,125  0 0 ! 

Nelson 95O  0 0 

Walker  &Em]ey  815  0 0 

Beall  (accepted)  759  0 0 1 


For  the  erection  of  a new  tannery  at  Northampton,  for 
Meurs.  P.  A R,  Phipps.  Messrs.  R.  Davison,  Son.  A 
Mackensie,  architects.  Qaanlities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
B.  L,  Curtis  A Sons 


Dunkley  (accepted) £6,504  0 0 


For  new  front  fittings  and  addi'ions,  223,  Commercial, 
road,  for  Mr.  W.  Fladgate.  Mr.  Knight,  architect 

Judson  & Dickerson i;785  0 0 

Hearle 795  0 0 

Barrow  575  10  q 

Cox  A Roome  (accepted) 667  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a drying-shed  in  Willow-walk,  Ber- 
mondsey,  lor  Mr.  Jonah  Oastler.  Mr.  Alfred  Porter,  archi- 
tect:— 

Hart £2.276  0 0 

Coleman 1,997  0 0 

Shepherd 1,942  0 0 

Weds  1,796  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a billiard-room  and  Turkish  bath  at 
Holford  Lodge,  Regent's  Park,  for  Mr.  Durham  Dunlop, 
Mr,  Alfred  Porter,  architect 

£1,054  0 0 

775  0 0 

Coleman 7^9  0 q 

Rvt  -50  0 0 

Shepherd 723  0 0 


For  proposed  enlargement  of  Emmanuel  Church,  Upton 
Mr.  G-MFge  McDonell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Goodehild  A Son : — 

Boyce £7,295  0 0 

Sorter , 7,215  0 0 

Sheffield 7,199  0 0 

Stamp  & Bowtle  6,940  0 0 

Perry  & Co.  e,926  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  6,610  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 6,385  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  A Hill 6,380  0 0 

Gibbons 4,997  0 0 

For  alterations,  Ac.,  at  188,  Tottenham-court-road,  for 
Mr,  Johnson.  Mr.  W.  S.  Trebeame,  architect  •— 

0 0 1 

Aniey 300  0 0 

Steed,  Brothers 175  0 0 ! 

For  four  schools,  Llanbadarn.  Mr.  S.  W.  Williams, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

£1,546  12  0 

Morgan  q 0 

Stephens  A Bastow 1,408  0 0 

B.A.&H.  Hamer  1,348  0 0 

Jooes&Co i,34i  q 0 

Berry  1^335  q 0 

Davies i_326  0 0 

Speake  (accepted)  1,321  0 0 

Griffiths 1,237  0 0 

For  Bristol  new  police-courts.  Mr.  J.  Thomas,  archi- 
tect.  Qoantiiies  supplied  by  Mr.  Deane 

Eaatabrooke  A Son  £10,300  0 0 

Baker  & Son  9,444  0 0 

Hutheriy  9^423  10  0 

Davis 8 939  0 Q 

Brock 8,970  0 0 

Cowlin  A Son 8 850  0 0 

HoweU  8,665  0 0 

Humphries  8,595  0 0 

Hrouss 8,600  0 0 

ilfcins  A Sons  8 476  0 0 

Stephens  A Bastow  (accepted)  8'219  0 0 

For  house  and  stabling,  Ilford-road,  Stratford,  E..  for 
.Jf''-  G.  Sparks,  architect.  Quantities 

auppbed  by  Mr.  \\ . Barrett : ^ 

Vick.,  £1.200  0 0 

Boyce 1,189  0 0 

K?“®,  1,096  0 0 

”®rd  1,075  0 0 

Dewis  1,066  0 0 


For  the  enlargement  of  an  infirmary  at  Rotherhithe 
frr  t^he  guardians  of  the  poor  of  St.  Olave’s  Onion  Mr 

H.  Saxon  Snell,  architect : *' 

Kirk  A Randall  £21  654  0 0 

Nightingale 20,640  0 0 

H'ggs  4 HiU  20,320  0 0 

Carter  A Son  19,896  0 0 

Chappell  19*880  0 0 

•; «.“<»  » 0 

« all.  Brothers  10,812  0 0 

Perry  & Co.  (accepted)  18,650  0 0 


For  the  constrnetion  of  roads,  sewers,  Ac.,  at  Castle, 
bill,  Ealing  tor  the  Standard  Life  Assurance  Company 
Mr.  VV.  A.  Boulnois,  surveyor  ^ 

Nowell  A Robson £4,517  0 0 

4^479  0 0 

^'•*26  0 0 

KiUingback  4397  q q 

4,150  0 0 

Crockett*  3,999  q g 

Bloomfield 3,195  g g 

AdsMon  A Sons 3 C82  0 0 

’ Too  late. 


For  the  erection  of  meter  and  governor-houss  for  th< 
West  Ham  Gas  Company.  Mr.  Edward  H.  Thorman 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs,  Franklin  A Andrews 

Mark  £1,285  0 0 

Crabb 1,250  0 0 

Bangs 1,140  0 0 

Wood  1,123  0 0 

Ferry  995  g g 


For  dotaohed  villa,  Dartmouth  Park  Avenue,  Uppe 
Holloway,  for  Mr.  T.  D.  Case.  Mr.  J.  Glenn,  architect 
Qoantitiea  supplied;— 

House.  Boundary  walls,  Ac 

Bonn £1,465  £113 

Newman  A Mann  ...  1,416  . 114 

Crocket 1,397  112 

Staines  A Son 1,385  108 


works  at  Homerton  Hospital,  for  the  managers  0 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Boar  A Mr.  E.  L.  BraoMiridet 
architeot : — ^ 

Main  

Barber,  Son,  A Lutwychf 

Waldram  A Co 

Alien  

Smeaton 

Hutohinson  

Parker  A Evans  

Franklin 

Winship 

Seed '' 


..  £1,8.  _ 
..  1,890 
1,841 


1,694  0 
1,490  0 
1,376  0 
1.293  0 
1,025  0 


For  stabling,  Ac.,  for  the  London  General  Omnibn 
Company,  at  Fernhead-road,  Paddington.  Mr.  P Tost 
engineer.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  J.  S.  C.  Bolton 

Beach,  Brothers £1,295  0 0 

Bickitts  1,250  0 0 

Howard  1,177  0 0 

Wagner  1,175  q q 

D'nfield  i.ies  0 0 

Parker  A Evans 1 108  0 0 

Niblctt 9^7  0 0 

Mason  A Bristy  965  0 0 

Aitchison  A Walker 866  0 0 


For  alterations  to  stabling.  Ac.,  for  the  London  Genera 
Omoibns  Company,  at  St.  Alban’s  Mews,  E3gwaro-road 
Mr.  P.  Tosh,  engineer.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  J.  8t.  C 
Hiiiton 

Eickitts £406  0 0 

Wagner 337  0 0 

Parker  A Evans  357  0 0 

Howard W5  0 0 

Beach,  Brothers 345  0 0 

Mason  A Bristy  336  0 0 

Nible't  333  0 0 

Linfiold  298  0 0 

Aitchison  A Walker  266  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  an  nlm  trunk  and  other  work 
in  connexion  with  the  extension  of  the  present  culvert 
200yard3  seaward,  drainiog  tbe  St.  Florence  VaUey,  Tenby 
Mr.  H.  Morley,  borough  surveyor  •— 

Longa,  £1,381  3 q 

D.  A J Davies 1373  6 0 

Hicharda - — - 

Bonniwell  

Coleman,  Brothers 

Thomas  

Appleby  A Lawton  


1,251  16  4 
1,347  0 6 
1,097  19  2 
943  1 9 
854  6 2 


May  A Lewis 817  1 

Jf'ood  and  Iron  JUorfc  only. 


Biunette  .. 


Phillips  A Cole 


Matonry  only. 


0 0 


For  rebuilding  thephmnii  Hotel,  Princes-street  Mr 
i's^iidu'lf  — ’ ‘Quantities  by  Messrs.  Corderoy 

Hill,  Higgs,  A HiU £9,240  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  9,200  0 0 

Bywaters  9,149  g g 

Perkins  5,943  g g 

Grimwood  A Sons  8,693  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  shops  in  Hieh.rnftil 

'm'  f-  'X- 

Mr.  Peyton  Dashwood,  surveyor- 

£1  638  g 0 

1,680  0 0 

Wood  1,369  g Q 

Street  ...,, i *141  c a 

Niblett  (accepted)  ..."  I’ays  g g 


For  warehouse.  Great  Eastern-street  Mr  F W 
Longmore,  architect : — . . i? . 

Stimpson  A Co £9.231  0 0 

ScrivenerA  White  9,051  0 0 

Manley  A Rogers 0,952  g g 

W aldram  A Co 7,421  g g 

Nightingale  7,233  0 0 

Jacobs...  . 7 .>48  g g 

Lawranco*  7 107  g g 

Subject  to  bis  approval  of  terms  of  contract. 


For  shops  in  Kendrick-street,  S'roud,  for  Messrs,  Hoi- 1 
loway,  Brothers.  Mr,  W.  Clissold,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — ' 

Niblett  & Co £7,250  0 0 

Drew  7,141  5 g 1 

Wall  A Hook 7,000  0 0 

Jones  A Co 6,976  0 0 

Harper,  Brothers  (accepted)* ...  6,050  0 0 

* Incluuing  excavating  for  basement,  and  walling  in 

For  tbe  erection  of  a pair  of  semi-detached  villa-reei- 1 
dences.  The  Spa,  Gloucester,  for  Mr.  H.  Belcher.  Messrs.  * 
Haddon,  Brothers,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 
Jones  A Co.  (accepted). 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  semi-detached  villa-resi. 
dances,  Heathville-road,  Gloucester,  for  Messrs.  Moffatt  A 
Allen: — 

Jones  A Co.  (accepted). 


The  amount  of  Tender  for  the  cast-iron  tank  1 
and  girder  for  the  Braintree  Waterworks,  by  Messrs.  BeUs,  s 
Lighlfoot,  A Co.,  should  be  £265, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.  a— P.  P,-F.  C.— W.  a T.-E.  M.-F.  G.-Blr.  B.-Conataat 

ReAder.— B.  i Son.— O.  a— U.  a 8.— W.  S-G— S.  J.— J.  B.— D.  C J 

J.  G.— T.  K-D.  * R.— A.  K.  B.-A.  B — a L.-E.  Q.  H.-B.  B,— 
E.  G.— W.  * Co.-E.  T.  B.— P.  N.  (no).— T.  C.  a (next  week).— 
J.  R.  (next  week). -An  Architect  (tbe  qneetloa  of  •‘■cormptibility  ” 
bu  nothing  to  do  with  onr  opinion  that  it  U unwise  for  an  architect 
to  take  out  thequanttUee  for  the  contractore  who  are  to  work  under 
him).— W.  T.  (the  prorleion  u to  buildioge  falling  within  fifteen 
rear*  Wia  aenggeelion  onlyk-B- A.  (to  adviae  usefully  ai  to  preven- 
tion of  damp  the  cause  muit  be  known.  Take  advice  on  the  spot, 
Many  communications  on  tbe  inl.Ject  wUl  be  found  In  our  Toloinee), 
compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


addresses. 


All  stktemants  of  facts.  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  miut  be  acoompanled 
by  the  name  and  addrese  of  the  selider,  not  necesearily  (or 
pnbUoatlon. 


CHARGES  FOR 

'■RANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

errcTATioNa  vACAirr. 

Six  Knee  (.vbout  fifty  words)  or  under  4s.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  wonls)  Oi.  fid. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Unee  (about  THIBTT  words)  or  under  ..  St.  Sd. 

Etu:ta  additional  line  (about  ten  wor^)  Oa.  Sd. 

PRE-PAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY, 

*.*  Pobtige  Stamps  mutt  not  he  sent. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


" TBE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residentf 
in  any  part  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19t.  per  annum. 
in  Advance. 


All  remittances  should  be  by  Mouey  Order,  payable  at  tbe  Fost-offioe. 
King-streel,  Corent-garoen,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  POUKDEINIEB, 
of  44,  Catherine-street.  W.C. 


April  14,  1877.] 


THE  BUILDER 


Xlll 


Bath  Stone  of  best  qaality. 
RANDBLL,  &AUNDERS,  & 00.  (Limited), 
Qaanymen  and  Stone  Merohsinta. 

List  of  Prioee  at  the  Quarries  and  DepSts, 
80  (xwt  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  or 
(plication  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Om-sham,  Wilts.  [Advt,'j 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
mal  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
iMtering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost, 
xoellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  foi 
onorete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 1,  Great 
ollege-street,  S.W.  TAovt.! 


Aaphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 0. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Oannon-street,  E.C.  f Advt.1 


The  Seyssel  and  flietalllc  Lava  Asphalte 
Company  (Mr,  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poultry, 
3.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
onrses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
beds  and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms, 
erraoes,  and  skating-rinks.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 

Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
luoing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity ; 
ound,  and  of  choice  green  tint, — For  samploe 
uid  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
Uynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Carmarthenshire.  r^PVT.] 


Blue  Roofing  Slates  are  delivered,  in  full 
mck-loads,  free  to  any  railway  station  in  Great 
Jritain,  direct  from  the  North  Wales  Quarries, 
)y  J.  SESSIONS  & SONS,  Gloucester,  who 
pill  quote  current  prices  and  terms  upon 
application.  [Advt.] 


Price  One  Shilling,  a Short  Treatise,  esplainiog  the  Fundamental  Principlee  of  Tentilatfon,  entitled 

“FRESH  ATR  IN  THE  HOUSE,  AND  HOW  TO  SECURE  IT.” 

By  JAMES  CURTIS, 

BTJILDBE  OF  CHOECHE5,  HALLS,  SCHOOLS,  CONSEEVATOEIES,  Sc.  Ilf  IKON  AND  ZINC. 
TTBHTISG  VENTILATING,  .cdWABMING  on  NATDEAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  PEpCIPLES.  Tho  Anftoi 
iR  nrpnared  to  VENTILATE  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  inclnding  Churclica,  HaUs,  Beading-roome,  Libraries, 
Theatres,  Pnblio  andPrirate  Offices,  Dwelling-houses,  Cellars,  or  \aulta,  &c. 

iravincr  for  manv  vears  made  the  subject  of  Ventilation  his  psrticnlar  care,  and  having  beeminifonnly  sncoessfaJ 

where  hf  advices  Lvfbeen  made  use  of,  will  guarantee  all  Works  of  this  description  that  he  may  undertake. 
**  By  this  system  the  obnoxions  introduction  of  Perforated  Bricks  or  Iron  Gratings  m walls  is  entirely  dispensed  with. 
* Estimates  and  Plans  famished  on  application.  No,  298,  EUSTON-ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 


Kow  Ready,  erowu  8vt>.  cloth,  with  nnmtroiia  IUu»trsUoD8,  Gs. 
(iKwtage  6d.) 

rpiIB  ARCHITECT’S  GUIDE  : beinB  a 

J_  Tnct-beok  of  Deeful  Information  for  ArchUects,  Engineers, 

Siirveynre,  Contractor*,  Clerks  of  W<rkB,  Ac. 

By  KRBBERICK  ROGERS,  Architect,  Anthor  of  "Specmwtion* 
_ A ' nMliTT,.  fi,r  VHIss  SHd  CottAffe*,'*  &C. 


I,.1VU9AX  *.  A/V  A.  -yv,.  ..  ' . 

Just  Pobllshed,  Icp.  8vo.  cloth,  wllhnnmerousIUusttaUons,  Gs. 

(postsce  4U.)-  

T ANDED  ESTATES  MANAGEMENT  : 

\l  Treating  of  the  Varieties  ol  I/indi  on  the  E,Ute.  Peculisritics 
ol  Us  Farms,  Methods  ol  Parmiug,  Constroctlon  ol  Roads,  Fences, 
Gates  and  Farm  Buildiogi,  IiTigation,  Drainage,  Plantation,  &c 
By  R.  SCOTT  BURN,  Author  of  “Outline,  of  Modern  Farming,  ftc. 
CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  * CO.  7.  Blfttloiiers’  Hall  Court,  Loudon,  E.C. 


The  TIMBER  MERCHANT’S  and 

BUILDER'S  ASSISTANT.  Complete  with  Prices. 
Published  by 

TUCK,  6,  Unton.«onrt.  Old  Broad-street. 

BIMl’KIN  * CO.  Statloneii’-hall-couit. 

Price  Is  6d. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 

Manufacturers  of 

CHARLES  ©^OLLLN.^'^o'~PAf  ENt~a' 

V^pOIJilNGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
'^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

and  IMPROVED  OATB  FITTINGS  of  every  DeacrlpHon. 

36a,  borough  road. 
LONDON.  S.E. 


rpHEORETICAL  MECHANICS  : 

A Manual  of  the  Mechanics  of  Engineering  and  of  the  Con. 
atructlon  of  Mschine*,  with  an  Introduction  to  the  Calculus. 
Designed  as  a Text-book  for  Technical  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  for 
the  use  of  Eoglneei*,  Architects,  &c. 

By  JULIUS  WEISBAOH,  Ph.U.  (Oberbergratli), 

And  Professor  at  the  Royal  Mining  Academy  at  Freiberg,  do. 


By  ECKLEY  B.  COXE,  A.M.  Mining  Engineer, 

Demy  Bvo.  With  902  Woodcnta,  pp.  1,112,  cloth.  31s.  81. 

The  volume  is  one  which  should  be  carefully  and  thonghtfiil'y 
studied  by  every  one  a.j.iring  to  a promineut  poalUoa  lu  the 
engiueering  or  any  allied  professlou  ; for,  from  the  manner  lu 
which  the  infotiaatlon  Is  gi»eu,  the  whole  of  the  facts  aud 
hypotheses  necessary  to  he  known  can  be  leained  and  readily  stored 
the  memory.." — Mining  -fournal 

London  ; TEUBNEE  & 00.,  Lndgate-hill. 


11HB  BUILDER " m aMEKIOA.— 

flUBSCRIPTION.  for  any  Time,  al  PUBLICATION  PRICE, 
atn'  be  made  with  B.  F.  STEVENS.  4.  Trafalgar-square,  Charlng- 
jToss.  London.  The  Annnal  Subscription.  Including  Postage,  Is 
IL  la  8<L  or  $5-87  Gold,  and  may  be  remitted  direct,  by  Bankers 
Drafts  or  Post-office  Orders  or  In  Greenbacks  and  Fractional  Currency 
Ln  acoordanee  with  Stevens’s  Table  {which  may  be  b^frw)._or_pald 
to  the  New  York  Agents  of  B.  F.  BTKVEN8, 

No.  a4L  Plue-atreet,  New  York. 


B.  TICS*  LYNCH. 


Just  Published,  royal  4to.  21  plates.  lUa 

TLLUSTEATED  papers  on  CHURCH 

.1,  ARCHITECTURE.  By  EDMUND  SHARPE,  M.A.  F.R.  I.  B.  A. 
No.  3.  The  Omameutatlon  of  the  Transitional  Period  In  Qermaby, 
bold  also  In  demy  4to.  as  a separate  and  complete  Treatise, 
printed  on  tinted  paper,  price  lOs. 

London  : E.  i F.  N.  6P0N.  48,  Charing-croes ; 

New  York  : 446,  Broome-street. 


Now  ready,  8vo.  jirice  5s.  post-free. 

TMPEOVED  SYSTEM  of  BOOK- 

I KEEPING.  Specially  adapted  for  BulMer*  and  Contractors. 
By  the  Gainer  of  the  Birkheck  Prite.  This  system  secures  accuracy 
by  simplicity  of  arr.mgomeut,  aud  contains  within  itself  a check 
against  errors,— London:  HENRY  C.  BEVE3,  8,  Agar-street,  Strand. 


A ECHITBCTUEAL  DRAUGHTSMAN  in 

the  Department  cl  the  Ulreolor  of  Enginsering  and  AroU- 
teclural  Works  In  the  Admiraltv, — An  OPEN  COMPETITION  for 
One  SITUATION  as  ARCHITBCTUSAL  DRAUGHTSMAN  will  bO 
held  in  London  on  MAY  18tb,  1877,  and  fullowlng  days.  A Pre- 
liminary  Exarntnation  will  be  held  on  MAY  15tb.  Practical  experi- 
ence necessary.  In  orcer  to  be  admitted  to  the  Preliminary 
Exarntnation,  Candidates  roust  eend  to  the  Secretary,  Civil  Bervico 
Commlsfion,  London,  S.W.  so  us  to  be  received  on  or  before  ihe  Sihof 
MAY,  an  appllcutlou,  on  a prescilbed  form,  which  may  be  obtalnea 
from  him  at  once.  


T INCOLN  SCHOOL  of  ART.— Wanted, 

I i a HEAD  MASTER,  to  enter  upon  his  duties  early  in  May. 
Present  Income,  exclusive  of  that  derived  from  priirate  tuition,  over 
4001.  a year, — Further  details  may  bo  had  liom  the  Secretary,  Rev, 
J.  MANSELL.  Vitnrs  Court,  Lincoln.  


Borough  of  eothbeham.— Wanted, 

in  the  Borough  Surveyor's  Office,  a CLERK,  eged  about  18, 
accustomed  to  book-keeping  aud  having  a knowledge  of  drawing 

Applications  to  be  made  In  own  handwriting,  enclosing  testimonial. 

as  to  character  andahilUy,  and  stating  salary  reijulred.  Application  a 
to  be  rent  to  me,  endorsed  ’’  Stuve.vor's  Clerk,"  on  or  before  the  19tb 
of  APRIL  next.— By  order,  „ , 

W.  WniTFIELD,  Town  Clerk. 


PSTIMATING  CLERK  WANTED  by  a 

I 'i  Firm  of  London  BuiHers.  Must  have  a thorough  knowledge 
of  lakiogout  and  prfilug  quantities,  and  In  making  up  day  accounts. 
State  .vge.  refereue*!,  aud  eaiary  required,  to  Boi  189,  Office  ol  " Tho 

R.il  IdA—  " 


CLERK  (Prime  Cost  and  Builder’s)  Wanted 

{thoroughly  efflclrnt)  to  Take  Entire  Charge  ol  Offlae. 
bo  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  rou'ine  ol  a Bullderanown- 
tractor's  Bualnefi.— Apply,  S'atlng  age,  qiialiflcatloos,  salary  expeirteu, 
and  give  references,  to  D.<l,W30N  i I'RADNfcY,  Builders  and  Con- 
tractors,  52  aud  IJll,  Staff  .rd-street,  Wolverhampton. 

OUTH  WANTED,  in  a Surveyor’s  Office. 

Must  wrlie  a good  band  snd  be  quick  at  figures.— Addrew, 
W.  H.  BBAY8IIAW,  Surveyor,  63,  Moorgate-street,  B.C. 


J^ADIES’  tracing  office, 

No.  43,  Qaeen  Anno’s  Gate,  Westminster. 

TTsoiogs  of  Plsus  and  Drawings  for  EoKlneers  arid  Arehlteols 
executed  Rccuratsly,  promptly,  and  at  moderatecharges,  


SUPERINTENDENT  of  BUILDINGS  and 

WORKSfpniotlcal)  WANTED,  hy  an  Architect  and  Engineer  ; 
must  be  active  and  energetic.  Well  actpialnted  with  building  c*a- 
strucUoD,  setting  out,  levelllug,  Sc.  and  able  to  aealst  in  checking 
accoUHts,  esllmaliiig.  aud  measurlDg  up.— Address,  stating  age, 
perience  past  employers'  names,  with  dates  of  service,  and  sxliuy 
.-(juired.  to  Box  111,  Offiec  of  "The  Builder."  The  situation  b 
within  60  miles  ot  Loudon,  and  of  a permanent  character. 


SHARE  of  OFFICES.  — An  Architect, 

occupying  an  excellent  Suite  ul  FURNISHED  OFFICES,  near 
the  Stnuid.  Is  williog  to  SHARE  them  with  another  geutlemau,  on 
moderate  terms.— Addrest,  Box  182,  ufflee  of  " The  Bnader. 


Harris  & archer, 

No.  196,  OLD-STBEBT,  ST.  LUKE'S. 
CARPENTERS  and  JOINERS  to  the  TRADE. 
Estimates  given  for  Doors.  Windows,  Shop.  Office,  aud  Waiehoui 
Pittluga  Every  description  ol  Joiners'  work  ou  tho  shortest  notiC' 
Doors  kept  lu  stock. 


RENCH  POLISHING, 

By  Measurement  or  Contract. 
Exnerienccd  Workmen  sent  to  any  Part  of  the  Country. 

T lUT  T^uD'T'rtXT  4 2.  BDWARD-8T.  KING3LAND-RD. 
J.  iJiLLihlllUr^,  i 10,  PKITER.RD.  BERMONDSEY.  S. 


Designs  efficiently  prepared  from 

ROUGH  SKETCHES  or  otherwise.  PERSPECTIVES  DRAWN 
snd  COLOURED,  or  ETCHED,  in  the  best  style.  Terms  moderate. 

MYERS  TAYLOR, 

No.  2.  BURTON-CBE3CENT.  ROSSELL-SQUARE,  W.O. 


COMPLETE  BOOK  OP  REFERENCE  FOR 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 


A MANUAL  OP 

RULES,  TABLES,  AND  DATA 

' FOR  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS, 
based  on  the  most  recent  inveBtigationB. 

By  DANIEL  KINNEAR  CLARK, 

MMober  of  the  luatllution  of  Civil  Engineers  ; Author  of  "Railway 
Machinery,”  " Exhibited  Mauhluery  of  1882,"  Ac, 

This  book  compriseB,  in  one  volnme  of  abont 
1,000  pages,  the  leading  rules  and  data,  with 
nnmerona  tables,  of  constant  use  in  oaloulationa 
and  eatimates  relating  to  Practical  Meobauics  : 
presented  in  a reliable,  clear,  and  handy  form, 
with  an  extent  of  range  and  completeness  of 
detail  that  has  not  been  attempted  hitherto 
in  the  English  language.  The  Author  has 
endeavoured  to  concentrate  the  retulta  of  the 
latest  inveatigations  of  others  as  well  as  bis  own, 
aud  to  present  the  best  information,  with  per- 
spionity,  conciseness,  and  scientific  aoonracy. 
The  volume  contains  an  abundance  of  formulas 
of  very  simple  construction,  with  nnmerons 
verbal  rules,  moat  of  them  original,  by  the  aid 
of  which  calcnlations  may  be  effected  with  cer- 
tainty and  ease.  It  also  comprises  about  300 
tables,  carefully  calculated  and  of  manifest  use. 
fulness. 

London  : BLACKIE  & SON,  Paternoster- 
buildings. 


PRACTICE  (Architect’s)  WANTED.— An 

XT  Arohlteot,  of  good  pioviuclal  practice,  de*ire»  to  EXTEND  hi» 
CONNEXION  to  London.  He  would  be  *Ud.  therefore,  to  PURCHASE 
the  GOODWILL  of  an  old-eitabllehed  Practice  In  London,  or  to  Carry 
on  the  Prcfenion  of  any  geulliman  wishing  to  retire  from)  active 

Addrcis,  Y.  Z.  160,  New  Bond-street 


PARTNERSHIP  (Architect’s).— A Gentle- 
man, with  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge,  acquired  both 
in  Town  and  country,  deviree  a PARTNERSHIP  with  an  Architect 
in  practice,  or  would  accept  a reeponsible  or  managing  post  in  an 
architecfaofflce.-ARCHirECrON,  care  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Hall,  57,  Moor- 
gate  etreet,  B.C. 


10,0001.  to  16,000i.— 

occur*  for  the  Introduction  of  a Oentleroar. 

In”  a sound  Engineer's,  Ironfounder'a,  and  General  Contractor's 
business  as  PARTN  BB.  either  active  or  otherwise.— Address,  Messrs. 
PARKER,  Solicitor*.  17,  Bedfonl-row.  London. 


PARTNERSHIP.- 

1,  An  opportunity  occur*  : 


Partnership.— A Contractor,  -a-ho  is 

on  the  point  of  concluding  a coutrict  for  one  of  the  large  rail 
way  companlee,  and  who  Ihaa  a Town  conrexlon,  is  deelrou*  of  meet- 
ing a PARTNER  with  capltit.— Apply  to  vEDIFICATOR.  care  of  Mr. 
E,  T.  H:vll,  Architect,  07,  M oe»gate-»treet.  E.C. 


,^ENEEAL  FOREMAN  or  MANAGER 

VJT  WANTED,  by  a Firm  of  Builder*  and  Decorator*,  Must  be  a 
ji.luer  by  trade,  a good  draughtBoiRn,  able  to  estimate,  ud  have  a 
ilmrough 'practical  knowledge  of  the  bu*inees. — Application',  with 
full  partlcnlai*  and  references  as  to  ability  and  character,  statlM 
wages  re<iulred,  to  bs  addressed  to  Z.  caio  ol  Messrs.  Robertson  A Co 
No.  95,  Upper-street,  lilingtoiL  


General  foreman  wanted. 

Also  a 

BRICKLAYER,  for  a Job  In  the  City.— Apply  to  5.  SABEY  fc  SON* 
No.  96,  Ironmooger-iow.  St.  Luke's,  E.C.  


General  manager  (Joiner)  W-mteJ, 

in  W.C.  district.  In  a small  firm,  to  assUt  the  prlnclpiL— 
Apply  by  letter  only,  stating  where  and  how  long  last  cmnloyei. 
' need  apply  except  efficient.— Box  137,  Office  of  " The  Builder. 


TIOKEMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS  Wanted 

Jj  fthorougUy  energetic),  to  take  charge  ofabout  fifty  me^ 
Address,  stating  age  and  lefereaoes,  to  Box  109,  Office  of  Xno 
BuUdex."  


Foreman  (Foimdiy  and  Smith’s  Shop) 

REQUIRED.  Must  understand  hot-water  work  and  engineer- 
log,  able  to  estimate  and  design. —Apply,  Commercial  Ircnwoxke,  Old- 
street,  Shoreditch.  


WORKING  FOREMAN  WANTED, 

VV  comiwtent to  tokeohargeof  a Joiner’s  Shop  or  Building.— 
vjppiy,  with  references,  and  suUng  terms, J to  JOHN  BEI.TLEY. 
" ilder,  'Waltham  Abbey,  Essex, 


Ganger  of  navvies.— wanted, 

near  Wist  Drayton,  one  who  has  been  used  to  bridge  work  o> 
railways,  and  uuderatauda  plle-drivlrg.  polling,  and  strutting  fonudiw 
tlons,  aud  the  general  maiiageineut  of  men.  Must  be  aao^r  ^d 
cnergelic  man.-Apply  to  Mr.  WOODBRIDGF,  Contractor.  Malden- 


Timekeeper  and  clerk  wanted,  in  an 

Estate  office.  JIust  be  a good  drsuglitsmnn.  quick  at  aecoimta, 

and  uuderstand  booking,  Sc.— Apply  ir  ’ "».'x  onTKr/x 

logestre,  Stafford,  slatlug  wages,  1-“' 
ing*.  as  to  capabilities,  Sc. 


rtITY  of  WINCHESTER. —The  Town 

v7  Council  are  about  to  appoint  a SURVEYOR  and  INSPECTOR 
ot  NUISANCES,  to  enter  upon  his  duties  forthwith.  He  will  be 
required  to  devote  bis  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  hts  office,  but  will  bo  allowed  to  Uke  private  pupil*. 
He  must  be  well  acquainted  wUb  the  making  aud  management  of 
roads,  streets,  and  pavement*,  the  taking  of  levels,  the  value  of 
labour  and  materia!*,  the  construction  and  ventilation  of  sewer*, 
and  their  connexion  wltb  bouse  drainage,  the  preparation  of  plane, 
specifications,  and  estimates,  the  mode  of  the  construction  and  erec- 
tions of  buildings,  aud  the  general  duties  of  a Borough  Surveyor  aud 
Inspector  of  Nulsancea  He  will  be  re<iulred  to  give  security  In  the 
sum  of  loot.  The  salary  wUl  be  2001.  a year  (payable  quarterly),  with 
au  office  and  stalionery.  Tbeie  is  also  an  Assistant  Surveyor. 
Cindidatea  must  be  between  the  agee  ol  thirty  and  forty-five. 
Testimonials  from  past  and  present  employers  only  will  be  con- 
sidered. Applic;infs  must  forward  their  UstimoniaU  to  me  on  or 
before  the  1st  ol  MAY  next,  accompauled  by  a letter  iu  tholr  own 
handwriting,  stating  their  age  and  the  present  or  latest  employment, 
snd  containing  the  name  aud  address  of  tho  proposed  Surety.  The 
Council  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  m»ke  any  appointment. 

WALTER  BAILEY,  Town  Clerk. 

Guildhall,  Winchester,  April  lOLh,  1877. 


CLERK  of  WORKS.— WANTED,  iinme- 

diately,  two  or  three  CLERKS  of  WORKS.  Must  be  ablet, 
give  good  references.— Apply  by  letter.  In  first  instance,  to  T.  J.  B.  H, 
at  G.  B.  Street’s,  ^q,  14,  Cavendish-place,  Londou,  W, 


Town  traveller  (e.xperienced), 

WANTED  by  a firm  of  Import  Timber  Merchants.  Well 
acquainted  with  the  London  bulldera  and  other  wiisumem  ^ 
^bei'.  Flrst  clase  testimonUls  as  to  character  Md  ability  will  he 
requir^.— Apply  by  letter  addreesed  ALPHA,  The  Baltic,  B.C. 

r\  LASS-OUTTEE  (good)  WANTED,  for  a 

Kjr  CONSTANCY,  to  cut,  m.asuro  up,  and  pack  glae*.  serve  cus- 

t^ers,  and  get  up  orders,  Ina  glass,  lead,  “>'""1.;^'  

Apply,  sutlug  terms  and  rtfervu 
street,  Northampton. 


0 WaTKIN  a son.  Steep- 


SIX  good  HANDS 

I WANTED,  at  a lorge  job  near  Hayward’s  Heath,  Sussex.  toU 
-•  AddrefS.  MARK  DEACON.  Him  Hone*,  Lower  Norwood,  B.B. 


PLASTERERS.  - 


paid. — Auurero,  iriytx.rv  — ■ 

I3LASTEREES.  — TWO  good  HANDS 

Jtr  WANTED,  at  Portland  Crmenl  work  W»e«' 

week,  for  56  hours.  — Apply  to  JAMES  MILLAR,  Plasterer.  FalkiA 

Marble  m a s o n.— wanted,  a 

thoroughly  good  MAN,  used  to 

w.r».  »n,i  Tieiuianetit  employment  to  a Drst-ciass  man. — Appjy  vo 
HENRY  D.  KERSHAW,  Stone  and  Marble  Works,  Wellington- 
stiert,  Burlou-oii-rrmt. 


Letter  cutter  (Stone  or  Slate) 

WANTED,  whocan  let  out  work.  A young  man  Just  .out  rf 
his  apprenticeship  preferred.— Apply.  155,  Buckingham  Palace  road, 
Pimlico.  S.W. 


London  writer  (sign  and  Facia).— 

WANTED  ONE  good  aud  quick  at  small  writing,  wUUng  t© 
assist  at  painting  If  required.  A eonelancy  to  suitable  man.  — Address, 
ARTIST,  123,  North  Parade^Btadford.  Yorks. 


XIV 


THE  BUILDER. 


JOINEE  and  STAIRCASE  HAND  (first- 

c'aaa)  WANTSD,  for  ft  Job. — Appiv,  with  reference,  to  W 
■HOPPKB.  Contiftctor'a  Offlee,  Cotton  How,  Norwich. 


[April  14,  1877. 


QAWMILL  HAND.— WANTED,  a Man 

to  mftRe  bim»e’' 


w .w  bimftel/ genenOly  n»eful  io  a Sftwtnill,  '^Mast  be  ftb’e 
Bro1^tSn“  PAHKJNSON,  W»cwick-roftd,  Woat 


^LUMBERS  (first-class)  WANTED,  to  tjike 

JL  PIBCBW(3RK  faying  lead  on  roof  and  gutUie  ; or  a Fore- 
man who  viU  undartake  rl.A  wni.b  ui z.  .. 


A (Architect’s)  desires  an 


A.  8J  Qe 

"X'S^I^S^XirT  (Surveyor’s)  desires  an 

®-^OAOF-MENT.  either  tempoiary  or  permftcenl  Well  up 
moaJ.116,  Lark-halMane,  Clapbam,  aW, 


» ..,v,o„uiva:,  laying  lean  on  roof  and  gu 
in  who  wiU  UDderUke  (be  work,  finding  hie  own  m 
e.  "“‘.-Apply  to  PBBSY  A CO.  Tredegar  Wor 


A GENCY  WANTED  in  LONDON  by  a 

gentleman  who  hu  h* *d  ftomeyeftre'  experience  In  the  BulMino 


— Bv  wu..c»iuii  auloug  arcniiecta  ana  do 

position.  Keferencea  giyea,  Sc.— Box  1 


'TVTEGLECTED  ACCOUNTS  POSTED  UP 


dlrioS."  auA^^db"  *R  “ H ge^e^rdtrapT 

tf  Clerk,  of  fourteen  year*'  expei' 

Ir  5^  u 1 w *5  London  CoBtractore’  Offlcea— W.  A " 

Jf  kfra.  Ua  Bh  TnK*..— p.4.>  a.  \r. n j • ' 


X’VENING  EMPLOYMENT  WANTED" 


ujaaiJig  oni 
"T.  H.  S,  Kectory-ofnare. 


^VEXING  EMPLOYJIENT  WANTED 

rl“^,..9~T‘"e*  prepared  from  rongh  ekelchee.  tracing.  r,«.i, 


“ ‘■''•““'be  PrL,_,._  ......  ....aw  oa 

exir^itlottsly  made,  aud  BfwcIflcaUona  cTpiS  ’b7  an  Arch 
W.  ca're  of  VTsekee^ 


Buckingham 


A SSISTANT  (Auctioneer  and  Surveyor’s) 

J'itrA  '*1®  ''P  Auctioneering.  Land, 

fri  1 way . ftud  Timber  Surrevinir.  Manning  .w  wr\  ^ 


w B-  t'PowwellvpinAuctione 

?sSiSSS?rigSSK 

lobjecllon  to gn abroad.  A moderate  salary  taken  U 


m k f . “ logoftDroad.  A moderate  salary  taken  to  begin  with 

f W H ^ «cunty,lf  required.-Addrea*. 

eburch-stre^Londi^'^'  '*^^®**  Accountant,  30,  Qrace- 


K • ALTERATIO.VS  accnrate 

prepared  by  a good  practical  UKAUOHTaMA.N 
gardens,  Alpba  road,  S w 


DUILDERS 

JJ  ASSISTED  and 


and  Others 

ADVISED 

-.ww  ^.vccuuie  oy  an  experieuc 
Addreee,  METER,  CHy  News  Boc 


. . ^ »e<‘oe  tuoaeraie.- 
A LuJgate  Circua  Buildings. 


Architectund)  .end" 


T^JriB  » 'I''*'*"'  ‘ s J*  C...S  1.  rirar-cia 

1 tiui*  a.  Kl> O,  IS,  Quean-S'tuare,  Bloomtbury.  W.C. 

f^RAUGHTSMAN,  &c.  (Architect  and  Sur- 

imraediaU  RK-E.VOAOEMENT  tarn. 
New  CrMs  rcAd  b'  0.  S PoskolH,  - 


T^RAUGHTSMAN  (expeditious)  and  expe- 

dutiea -ARCHITECT.  7-1,  Camb^ge  etr 


T)EAUGHTSMAN  and  TRACER  (neat) 


■riECOEATIVE  ARTIST,  DESIGNEE 

JLJ  .M  DRAUOHTSaAN  . EE  E.-JOACbSest  S 

A.  P M.  ,,  o,boroe-tefracc,  Cl.jih»m-r».d,  Lainb.tb  &E 

OGEVlEYOR,  LEVELLER,  and  nc.it 

S[ 


tja  loiUAtr  s-.w.  

«P«ted,  35e.  per  week— A.  H.  73.  VaAballBddre-^^i^SrsV 

.URVEYOR  or  MANAGER  wants 


experience. 


RE-B^OAOEME^•T.  Cotslderahle 
^vwunt*  measurement  of  work*,  taking  vw  wu.u 

*e.  fair  draughUraan.  practically  aoquainW  with  ,*.=  ..pw.b  ,..  , 
Claes  refereccee.-W.  B.  j.  Warwiek-place.  BedforJ-roV  WC 

Quantity  surveyor  (experienced^ 

and  ESTIMATOR  OFFERS  hi.  SBRViaES  lin  Town 
or 

ri7TvEYOR's?’Sm«i[^““.ui«Xcbri«^^  Tbrni,  moderate^ 


““  p”-,  v-uriBca,  o.  n , 

Taken  Out,  and  BuiidiDcrs 

Measured  Ofl".  with  accuracy  and  deepatch  ° 

C.  ANDERSON, 

BCILDINQ  AND  QUANTITY  SURVEYOR. 

Office,  27.  Couey-btreet,  York. 


^A/r,  e,,  uouey-bireet,  lork. 

TiKAUGUTSMAN  (good)  desires  RE- 

U EaMJAGKME.VT  in  a London"  Office  \l^ut  aeyen  ye^r  • 
•sxperience  in  Architacti.’  nffle  ■.,.r  “i. 


uAAUAuaain.y  t In  a Lc 

•sxperience  in  ArchitecU’  office*,  and  two  In  an  VnBi-.l.,.-- 
reterences.  SalaryinoJerate— SKJMA,  27.  3l  Jame.-.froet!l.Ungto^ 


-.— — A.  Ob.  wamea-eireet,  Islington. 

'P'NGINEER  desires  EMPLOYMENT 
i^,.[AT.sg“'saA.‘’ayii.“;.".'i.'i"” .5  •.t"'”-  ob^i  tbr 

VIL  engineeeT 


Ti.  •nop*-  W0>a 

■ a l.ibrar.r,  Walham-green,  3 


~WANTED.  by  the 

I)?cbr  «''«”«*-A<l<lress.  l[  R.  S.  21,  Monnt-btrtet! 


A SSJSTANT  (experienced)  desires  a RE- 

woik-^y'V.^  «“t7uetion.  and  general  offler 

oia.  -V  a.  Ja.  Hogartb.foad,  S.piith  Eeuxluglo"  ^ 


T.4NT  (Architect’s). — A gentleman 

-vb. •-bfe-.-H.  B.  E. 


ASSISTANT  (Architects). -A  first-class 


A (Architect's)  requires  RE- 

Xi  engagement.  Good  drenghtsman,  and  well  no  in  the 
^utme  of  M Archilect-a  offlee.  Cvuntry  not  o’  ' • ^ " - 

fiolia  , ilia,  Wfitbourpe-rjail.  DartmuutU  Park  Foi 


*A  SSISTANT  (Architect’s),  well  ud  in  detail 
ASSISTANT  (Arc^ctural)  reruiires 

^ evening  ENGAORMU-Taf.er  Four,  or  deeign.  audio  Wne 
Orawiuge  prepared  at  ovn  nmeb  t......  ...  w ._ 


prepared  at  own  offieo.  To 
, .»..gton.  3.W. 

A SSISTjVNT  (Architect  and  Surveyor’s),  of 


A (Architect  and  Surveyor’s) 


Mr'wfJrm  lo  »'>'*‘nict«r.  Couriiryoi 

n.  Ur.  WOOD.  IJ.  Frar  cu-stre.t,  Oower-.treet,  W.C 


^ /^ENERAL  ASSISTANT  (Engineer  or 

- lMidlBr^“.‘T1^°j'*l‘  r«»ra’  experience.  oSjd  aurveyor. 

5 aapti.S  W-  drangbUman.  - X.  a 1.  Thorne-r^d; 

“ 1 UiNiUK  ASSISTANT  (Surveyor’s),  19, 

® trade  >“to''ledgeof  the  bnilding 

trade,  fair  dranghUman,  4c.  Salary  not  so  much  an  obl.ct  as  im 
proyement.-Boi  172.  Office  ol  " The  Builder " ^ “ 

iiviJr’KUVEK  (Architect  and  Surveyor’s). — 

SlrCtTION'ln‘”'.r.‘^V‘^’'*“'!l"'  “ si?**!®*"  of  a 

( ILERK  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  in 

Uas  a knowledge  of  drawing,  and  well  up 
in  bookkeeping.  Seveu  ye»t*-experience.-H:  110,  Caraden-road  N W 

Y^LERK  (Builder’s  or  PlumheFs).  Good 

BE  F***?^'W^w!ck  street*  W°rthl  "***  routine.  Aged  27.— 

(Builder’s)  wants  a Re-enjjasement 

elTher  P«t  “P  and  make  out  Account*, 

5 “ Tb." 'ld?,.'b  ’“•’““■‘b  Oo^  d,.b,bU„.„,_Boi  170,  on™ 

nLERK  ( Builder’s),  CASHIER,  ACCOUN  T- 

Of  an ^AP^PlHNTiVv’vT^^v " deeirou! 

V-  t-  .NTME-NT.  Fourteen  years'  experience  — H E 

No.  5,,  Caiulirldge-road,  Mile  Eni  * 

/ 1LEKK  (Builder  and  Contractor's), 

aVi  ■"  etllmatlng,  meayuriog. 

a'i/srsisss;rN.ir.7u7.r"''“’'“ 

JUNIOR  CLERK  seeks  ,an  Enirapfement 

street  WortbinP  fn  Ltudou.-J.  18.  W.arwlck- 

/ ILFKK  ot  WORKS  wants  a Ee-Enfrao-e- 

( W OKKS  seeks  Re-Engagement. 

Vy  wlll^  dltetigsged  in  ft  week.  Now  in  the  c^ntry  Teeii 
"The  BnildM  present  employere -Box  114,  Office  of 

/ 1DERK  ot  WORKS  wante  Re-Engagement 

^“don  Architect.  Good  reffrences  ami 
Jolner.-T,  8.  1,  Hornsey-cotUge, 

Y^LERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FORE- 

C-arpe.i Ur  and  Joiner.  Weil 

""■•-'a".  k,  mu 

/ '^LEKK  of  WORKS  (just  leaving)  Yvishes 

“ANAOEMKNT  nt  Drainage, 
(k.ii?nk.t  1 "r  any  large  bnildings.  G^ 

lesllmoiiiali  and  r.fereucea.— Box  180.  Offiee  uf  ■•The  Builder  " 

/ .GKKK  of  WORKS  or  General  Foreman  of 

SS.tS,S”#,”'  B,  57,sS,v  S5‘5v 

( ILERK  of  WORKS.  GENERAL  FORE- 

Aeed  4.0.  Th..ruoghly  prscticl'.  and  flret-cUM  refererc*  J r - ' 

Siither’and-villAa,  Ganden-road.  G:aptij.m.  e.W.  ' , 

( ^-L-FEK.  of  WORKS  (practical)  wishes  a ‘ 

vIWorkf'Kilfn''?^^®^^  *®  any  large  Work  aa  Cl^rk 

/ ti-BKK  ot  WORKS  requires  an  ENGAGE- 

L.Sb°;,STi'.*'  “b  B Cb.li.  k 80b.,  IS  .„d  M,  B..„. 

' 1 iJtAVELLER. — A Gentleman,  travellino* 

d;^.e.^a‘'fu^'^he^^NOAGEM‘ENT“‘'to^^o"l'^^^^  b 

s.-Jrsb.jb-srbo.jff;'*"  Ob'^sc  ; 

A/TANAGER,  AGENT,  or  GENERAL 

A'J-  FOREMAN  to  Builder  or  Conlraclor,  prictically  experisne^d 
ta  canjiugoi-llarge  puiJio  build. Dgi -lud  work-  well  ver*^  ia!dl  *■ 

deUils  of  anperint*ad.nc8.  poueaare  *bo  knawled.o  of  brickmaklajr  ^ 
lirae-bominy.quaroingatoue.aLdaUkludxuf  nichmery. 

Befereniei  aa  ta  ability  mud  character. 

J.  E.  55,  Orvat  Ormoud-ftreet.  B'ojmibary.  W,C 

Estimating  and  managing  (Budded  l 

J_i  and  Contractor' s),— A Gentleman,  with  conaiderable  exieri-  ' 
mee.  requir.i  RE  - ENGAGEMENT.  Rapid  quautll^  Uk*f‘and  ' 
Ur..ughtaniau.  High  London  referencee,-a  31.  Bton-elreet  N W ^ 

jV  r ANAGER  to  a BUILDER,  or  WORK-  r' 

UJ.  ING  PARTNER.  WANTED  on  ENGAGEMENT  Aeed  28  J- 

Es,7i52.7.l;.  &"■“  “■  ‘ >;■  ■=*: 

jjUlLDEK’S  MANAGER  (e.xperienced)  i 

iWrJr':?^!".*/  ^OKMESr-  Well  verred  £ Bu.ldere-  and  . 

^«^c  r-.*uMteitl“eter“'“  meaeurino.  taking  off  quan-  ( 

TesljiiiOuUla  and  leferencax  fireU-uL'.'J^a  L’^.^M^wre'ueMon’^r  t 
No  154.  LanUeuhall-.treet.  oecuu  »,  ia 

\\/ORKING  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS  1 

H 1 l-q’’R“g‘^ntaUe^r''r*”®“^’‘'‘’^'  ^®"p®*P®»=®“e®d-  Aged  32. 

\\  ORKING  FOREMAN  of  PLUMBERS  ‘ 

TT  w.u-i  a RE  E.NOAGKMENr.  Ten  year5- experience  Re- 
C^^hrTa*  3 W ^ *'  ^"'"“ce-etreet, 

WORKING  or  MANAGING  FOREMAN  “ 

’ ’ t-f  PAfNTKRS  waniea  RR-E\a.\OF.MKNT-  O-ASd  grainer, 

"V  "nt*'  il-derate  wage*.  Agedso’ 

itoc'k-hiih  ''  yueeu-e-creeccut,  Harar-  i 

WORKING  FOREMAN  of  PLUMBER 

wwJ^l  EAINTKRS,  GABPITTBRS.  Ac. — A thorough  practical  b 
**  above.  Underetauda  the  management 
iui?ld  ^ where  confidence  and  eipatlenoe  are 

juirea.— w.  A,  86,  Watney-street,  Commercial-road,  g. 

TfOKEMAN  of  PAINTERS  wants  BJ 

-*-  “LOYMENT.— T-  P.  -1.  Woodland-place.  Bouthall,  MIddli. 


■pOREMAN  of  MASONS  requir 

■i  W*^fM  St^eady  and  energoUc.  Good  relireac 

3.  w.  138.  PrtDcet-road.  Lambeth,  BB. 


Foreman  of  masons  (thoroughly  c 


T-  , •»“'»  » RE-ENaAQEMBNr.  L 

Vn  i«u*TT*  rrtereucae  and  teeUmouiair— bT' 

No.  124,  Upper  Keapiugton-lane.  Vauxhall,  London. 


FOREMAN  (Carpenter,  Working,  She 

T w *“5-  place  of  trual.  Town  or  Ceuntry. 

T.  tt.  19,  Canonbnry-gtreet,  Eaaex-rPad  Islington.  N.  ^ 

Foreman  of  bricklayers  wan 

4.  “’L’5" « Vbk  br  k 


■ ,r‘ 'k'  *“•'  '-“‘SO  oi  a joD.  or  wors  oy  t 
. ..  .uUing.  Town  or  country,  Flm-cUsa  reference.  Aged  : 
Termi  moderate.— J.  W.  Field-place.  Plough-lane,  London  3W 


T^OREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS, 

^11  u°*”*th*  Small  Job,  wanta  a R8  ESQAGBM 


n ENERAL  OUTDOOR  FOREMAN  (Cai 

?“?! Twenty  yeati*  experienced.  Good  t 
tlmoui.ila.- Q.  l.  11.  Riohmond-grove.  Barnabury.  N. 


/^ENERAL  FOREMAN  wants  Re-enuagi 

r^  N rtferencea.— O.  R.  235.  Seven  Siaw 


n ENERAL  FOREMAN  of  JOB.  Thorous 

TW>.  .f  branchea  of  the  building  tra 

Tenna  moderate.— II.  IL  b.  .3,  Soffolk-road,  Pownhall-road.  UalaK 


n ENERAL  FOREMAN  of  WORKS  wan 

\jr  -1  HE.RV040PMWV  . , . 


.1  RE-ENOAGEMKNT. 
nebea.— B C.  12-1.  H’gh-; 


Carpenter  and  Jolor 
— t.  MottUg-blll. 


nENERAL  FOREMAN  wants 

TF  Carpent 

1.  r.  B.  1,  >>  mcott-itreet.  Btaulngton-road.  8.” 


Carpenter  by  trade 


riENERAL  FOREMAN  or  FOEEMA 

bricklayer  on  Large  Workt  want*  a RE-KNGAC 
Ketialngl 


/^ENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  Charge  of  Jc 

\_A  Tliorooghly  prac-ical,  energetic,  and  aoher.  manacei 

men.  Aged  39  Waeee  modtrute.  ri.vrwT  o n 


»«.-E.  P,  18,  Bn 

lRAL  foreman  desires 


PENERA_ 

wM’. -K^'OAGEMENT.  Carpea.er  and  Joln.r.  Ju.t  flntah 
Buuhb 


/^ENERAL  FOREMAN  (Carpenter 

.yr^.  «“  or  with  a Builder.  Tboroughiy  n 

Btanda  all  Prauchra.  Twelve  veam*  ar.nri  ..Kb— /w.b>. -r  a i. 


I ui  **  2iL.n.li\ Lr  rUlviiivij 
® RE-B.VOAOEMBNT.  Thoroughly  practical, 
aupei  in  tended  varloua  larva  IStv  unrt  i.r,wn...w  ...-.i.-  . _ 


nENERAL  or  SHOP  FOREMA 

Thoroughly  pmcticel, 


ENERAL  FOREMAN  of  WORKS  wa 

LT  a EEpClAGEilFNT  in  To-n  nr  country.  Carpenler 


bury-road,  Xallogton.  N.  | 


AL  FOREMAN  of  .a  JOB  want 


U BB-ENGAORMENT.  Carpenter 
1 ebunh  work.  Oo-nl  — ' - 
, Deacon  atreet.  W 


p ENERAL  FOREM^' 

VX  ENGAGEMENT.  Carpenter  a 


AN  wants  a I 

ind  Joinrr.  Aged  39.  Se 
JlUt  QulrlllDg  a I 
•e*,  8.W. 


n ENERAL  or  WORKING  FOREMi 

’^ro.  RE'E^OAGEMENT.orChargeofaJoh.  (Carpeu 

1 noroughir  acniiaintMl  w.th  —.i  . 


/^ENERAL  FOREMAN  or  Foreman  J 

VJ  wante  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Thoroughly  ex|wrl«ncei 
branches  of  the  bu  IJlnv  trmAm  n.,  ..r  .u, ......  r. 


if  the  building  trade.  Oooil  draught. oa/pemei 
iood  reference,*.  Age  40.-A.  B,  191.  Camberw.U  . 


s 


HOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS 

(thoroughly  practical)  w.uis  RE-ESGAOBMKNT.  Oulek 
“"“biuery.  and  knowlrfge  of  drowiog.  Good 
euce. — J.  D.  158,  Filibam-road,  Brompton,  S.W. 


QHOP  FOREMAN  or  practical  Traveller- 

O to  8BOP-V1TTER8  wante  on  ENGAGEMENT.  Well  nn  in 


ibnp  filling, 
r own  de»li 
et,  tlerkenwtll,  KC. 


ENGAGEMENT.  Well  np  la 
can  eellmate  from 
cenntry.— H.  0.  28. 


F.STATB  foreman'  (Carpenter 

J_J  Joiner).  Fourteen  yeais'  practical  exiierienta  in  buildii 
repaire.  manegement  of  men,  paying  aamo.  and  keeping  a" 
! years-  r«feience,_Box  112,  Office  of  " The  Bnilrter  ■■ 


TAECORATOR  (good  pencil  hand,  a^ed 

J_y  wanta  EMPLOYMENT.  Town  preferred.  Has  Sen 
jeaiB  In  a West  Eudfirm.— A.  R 85,  Wa.,.!.«r.,th.r»A  v.m, v 


nRAINER,  MAEBLER,  and 

VJX  H.VNOER  (good)  wants  a Coatlaiit  3ITCA 

^c''srivTbb"K.;..,sr£;;.t'r  “ 

pAINTER,  PAPER-HANGER,  &c 

y.  . M-n  wisbn  for  a PERMANENT  8ITUATIC 

toijulry.  Hix  years*  cL.araciar.  Tmal  r i?  t- 


ir\t.  r-.s  i eilOAl  lur 

.V  aUuiuer.— J-  B.  1*5 
Bouthgate- 

^•^INTER  and  GLAZIER  (uood)  wai 
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Archaic 

Architecture  and  its 
Synxbolhrti  at 
Myccnce. 

T is'Baliafaotory  to 
be  assareij,  from 
the  aDDoancements 
that  have  already 
been  made,  that  to 
the  zeal  and  ao- 
complishments  of 
the  most  sagacious 
of  explorers  aud  ex- 
cavators. Dr.  Sohlie- 
mann  will  add  the 
merit  of  prompti- 
tude in  laying  the 
resnlts  of  bis  dis- 
coveries before  the 
world.  We  learn 
at  he  has  already  fixed  an  early  date  for 
snming  the  work  of  spade  and  barrow  on 
e ancient  site  of  Troy ; and  that  before  his 
partnre  bis  portfolio  of  photographs  will  be 
ady  for  publication,  together  with  his  narrative 
the  operations  at  Mycenae,  and  record  of  the 
eoise prous7ia7ice  of  all  the  objects  he  has  so' 
jndrously  brought  to  light.  Such  a thoronghly  j 
thentio  record  is  indispensable  for  the  develop-  j 
3nt  of  all  the  value  of  the  discovery.  The  ' 
perposition  of  excavated  remains  has  the  same  ^ 
jnificance  in  arohmological  inquiries  iu  their 
taring  upon  human  history,  as  the  recovery  of 
e due  sequence  of  strata  and  eruptions  in  the  ; 
ady  of  geology.  Space,  as  traversed  by  the 
cavator,  is  a summary  of  time;  he  turns  over 
if  after  leaf  as  of  a buried  book,  of  which  be 
mes  upon  the  latest  pages  first;  and  he  is  | 
e most  skilful  at  the  work  who  can  read  off 
.e  significant  contents  of  each  layer, — can 
ark  its  limit  and  the  transition  from  one 
iterior, — can  note  signs  of  gaps  by  missing 
aves  or  layers  due  to  previous  removals,  or 
7en  transpositions  resulting  from  earlier  dis. 
irbances.  The  notes,  which  most  be  taken  as 
ork  is  going  on,  can  often  be  taken  but  hastily, 
id  qu'ckness  of  observation  is  required  that 
othing  really  important  is  overlooked.  And 
at  the  importance  of  a detail  has  often  to  be 
voided  at  the  instant,  must  be  recognised  at 
rst  sight  and  at  momentary  sight.  Much  will 
0 certainly  lost  by  one  who  has  no  theory  as  to 
bat  to  expect  and  what  to  look  for,  aud  much 
jain  by  one  who  is  not  on  his  guard  against 
ily  seeing  what  he  was  confident  beforehand 
ould  present  itself,  and  missing  what  is  still 
lore  important  because  utterly  unexpected. 

^pt  the  students  who  are  waiting  for  the 
isulb  and  report  of  the  excavator  have  to  be 
arned  on  their  part  also  against  the  disturbing 
ifluences  of  prepossessions.  They,  too,  have 
leir  theories,  and  are  liable  to  be  pub  out  sorely 
'hen  what  is  turned  np  will  nob  fit  into  place 
ooording  to  an  old  theory,  and  defies  manipula- 


tion as  obstinately  to  accommodate  any  new  one 
that  promises  moderate  seaworthiness  when  we 
are  all  launched  together  upon  a ohartless  ocean 
of  doubt.  In  the  various  notices  of  Dr.  Scblie- 
mann’s  discoveries,  there  have  not  been  wanting 
certain  signs  of  impatience  at  the  proportion  of 
the  inexplicable  that  they  seem  to  involve ; in 
some  cases  a disposition  has  seemed  on  the  point 
of  declaring  itself  to  denounce,  or  at  least  decry, 
them  as  of  little  interest,  because  they,  as  it  is 
said,  illustrate  nothing,  affiliate  upon  no  previous 
information,  supply  no  missing  lick,  but  are  like 
a loose  link  out  of  a chain  that  we  have  no  other 
trace  of,  and,  therefore,  no  interest  in  or  concern 
abont. 

But  we  must  demur  to  the  “ therefore  ” ; even 
granting,  for  argument,  the  imputed  alien 
character  which  is  ascribed  to  the  art  of  the 
objects  found  upon  the  very  centre  of  ancient 
Greek  occupation,  this  very  individuality  would 
constitute  a special  interest.  Found  where  they 
were,  they  are  indications  of  a state  of  society 
that  cannot  be  divorced  from  some  relation  to 
those  which  succeeded  it,  and  in  which  all  civi- 
lisation  has  an  interest.  The  more  novel  they 
are,  the  more  important  is  the  accession  to  our 
knowledge ; if  it  be  but  knowledge  how  ignorant 
we  were  before,  that  they  minister.  They  are 
“ very  strange  ” ; but  they  prove  that  there  are 
more  things  under  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
of  Greek  territory  than  have  hitherto  been 
dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  the  archmolo- 
gical ; and  the  sooner  the  philosophy  goes 
humbly  to  school  again,  renounces  weakoarpinga 
aud  weaker  reticence,  and  admits  its  own  iucom- 
pleteneas  until  it  can  find  a place  for  such 
strangers,  and  “give  them  welcome,”  the  better 
will  it  be  for  all  of  ns.  How  far  precisely  the 
new  discoveries  may  ultimately  be  susceptible 
of  establishing  tbemselves  as  something  more 
than  iocideotal  and  heterogeneousintrasions  into 
the  great  series  of  events  which  oonstitntes  the 
early  development  of  the  Greeks,  can  only  be 
fully  discussed  when  the  publication  anticipated 
from  Dr.  Sohliemanu  is  before  ns;  some  may  be 
inotined  to  conjecture  that  the  outcome  at  last, 
after  this  accession  of  evidence,  will  be  but  to 
prove  that  nothing  better  is  under  consideration 
than  the  remains  of  a barbarons  tribe,  which  has 
DO  more  claim  to  take  place  among  the  ancestry, 
direct  or  collateral,  of  the  Achaians  or  HelleneB, 
than  the  subjects  of  the  Inoas,  the  Red  Indians, 
or  the  Negroes  to  figure  in  the  pedigrees  of  the 
Quakers  of  Boston. 

For  ourselves,  the  presomptiou  that  recom- 
mends itself  to  us  is  very  different,  and  it  seems 
worth  while  to  set  forth  some  of  the  grounds  o' 
it  at  once;  in  doing  this  we  shall  have  but  occa- 
sion to  trooch  upon  a few  of  the  details  of  Dr, 
Schliemann’s  discoveries  and  those  which  have 
been  placed  in  a general  and  popular  way  before 
the  readers  of  the  news  of  the  day.  There  is 
snfficient  here,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  farnish  an 
attachment  to  what  was  known  before  of  the 
antiquities  of  Mycense  and  Tiryns  and  Argos, 
and  therefore  to  invite  us  to  elicit  somewhat 
more  oarefully  all  that  can  be  fairly  inferred 


from  this  earlier  information.  Unless  we  are 
deceived,  we  shall  find  ourselves  brought  up  to 
the  oonolnsion  that  in  a rigid  scrutiny  of  the 
evidence  for  the  derivation  of  Greek  art  and 
culture,  the  newly-discovered  tombs,  together 
with  the  Cyclopean  walls,  the  Lion  Gate  and 
the  treasuries,  are  all  links  and  marks  of  stages 
in  one  continuons  bistorioal  series. 

It  is  rather  sad,  and  not  a little  astonishing 
withal,  that  there  should  be  any  provocation  to 
adverb  to  illiberal  carping  at  and  disparagement 
of  the  importance  and  interest  of  these  dis- 
coveries. Against  some  refiections  which  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  specify  respectfully,  it  may 
be  enough  to  direct  attention  to  one  cardinal 
fact;  the  discovery  of  a head  of  a cow  in  silver, 
with  horns  of  gold,  executed  upon  a truly  mas- 
sive scale,  at  once  attaches  the  ooonpant  of  the 
grave  at  Mycenae,  wherein  it  was  found,  with  a 
time  when  the  roytbus,  which  is  known  to  us  as 
that  of  lo,  the  transformed  maiden — the  priestess 
of  Here — was  no  mere  matter  of  poetry,  bub  a 
subject  of  religious  veneration.  Thus  we  are 
carried  back  to  the  days  when  the  pastoral  tide 
EubcDi  of  the  meadowy  precincts  of  the  Temple 
of  Here  originated,  and  when  even  the  name  of 
Mook6eDao(Mi;ifi7i'ai)  was  most  willingly  connected 
with  the  lowing  of  the  sacred  heifer.  Leaving 
to  Dr.  Sohliemann  himself  the  cogent  arguments 
for  his  oow-headed  Here,  we  may  bo  allowed  to 
refer  in  this  connexion  to  the  impress  of  some 
of  the  golden  disks,  of  which  photographs  were 
1 lid  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Several 
of  these  were  stamped  with  what  looked  much 
more  like  a moth  than  even  a clumsy  butterfly. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  it  represents  the  gadfly, 
the  brize,  by  which  lo  in  her  transformed  state 
was  pursued  and  maddened,  or  at  least  the 
symbol  out  of  which  the  story  of  that  form  of 
jealous  perseontion  was  developed.  It  is  a some- 
what more  risky  conjecture,  but  we  do  not  with- 
hold it,  that  the  numberless  other  small  gold 
circlets  impressed  with  combinations  of  olroular 
patterns  had  some  relation  to  another  element 
in  the  mythus — “the  patines  of  bright  gold,” 
which  in  one  form  of  the  story  are  the  stars 
amidst  which  the  horned  moon  wanders  on  its 
ever  devious  route  through  the  sky,  became  then 
the  myriad  eyes  of  the  herdsman  of  lo,  Argus 
Panopbes,  and  at  last  found  their  fate  as  traus- 
f erred  to  the  prond  tail  of  Jnno’s  peacock. 

One  consideration  primarily  we  are  warned  to 
take  to  heart  by  the  surprising  character  of  these 
remains,  and  that  is,  to  how  remote  a period 
beyond  the  first  syllable  of  recorded  time  mast 
be  carried  back  the  commencements  of  even 
highly-organised  human  society.  They  would 
doubtless  have  been  recognised  as  witness  of 
most  remote  antiquity  had  they  been  brought  to 
light  when  .zEsobylns  was  introducing  the  horned 
lo  of  Mycenaa  on  the  stage  and  Herodotus  was 
noticing  how  closely  she  was  the  equivalent  of 
the  Egyptian  Isis.  Tradition,  even  when  most 
unfettered,  is  marvellously  given  to  shorten  up 
the  perspective  of  the  ages  ; to  how  remote  an 
age  do  even  the  most  frugal  of  the  Egyptologists 
carry  back  the  building  of  the  pyramids  of 
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Gizeh,  and  then  what  ages  of  earlier  develop- 
ment do  not  the  vast  and  bi^hly-artifici.tl 
Btrnctnres  imply.  The  translation  of  the 
Bibj  Ionian  and  Assyrian  texts  is  gradually 
revealing  the  geographical  as  well  as  chrono- 
logical  scope  of  the  activity  of  the  great  empires 
in  Asia  Minor  j Cyprus,  Crete,  the  southern 
peninsulas  of  Greece,  are  so  many  geographical 
stages  that  are  saccessively  within  sight  of  each 
other,  and  in  ages  of  violence  there  were  causes 
of  migration,  by  invitation  or  oompulsion,  that 
ever  favoured  the  dispersion  of  tribes  to  the  very 
limits  that  were  sot  by  utterly  inhospitable 
regions  or  unmanageable  barbarians.  It  has 
now  become  impossible  to  look  back  upon  the 
ages  which  are  occupied  so  busily  by  mytho- 
logised  tradition  as  absolute  blanks  ; it  is 
becoming  more  necessary  every  clay  torecognis-^ 
that  in  these  traditions  there  are  fragments  of 
the  true  history  of  those  ages, — history  jumbled, 
perverted,  multtlati;d,  epitomised,  metamor- 
phosed, but  a medley, — a muddle,  if  you 
please, — of  historical  materials  still. 

Even,  then,  as  we  recognise  the  certainty  of  a 
vast  history  of  society  anterior  to  the  pyramids, 
we  may  accept  the  high  probability  that  even 
before  Mycenm  was  fortified  as  it  now  remains, 
the  plain  of  Argos  was  the  seat  of  tribes  under 
organised  government, — under  one  dynasty  after 
another, — tribes  that  may  have  been  more  or 
less  cognate, — more  or  less  susceptible  of  fusion 
even  when  not  originally  allied,  more  or  less 
nncnltured,  and  yet  susceptible  of  advance  even 
by  original  self-development  to  the  highest 
culture  of  all. 

Now,  architecture  gives  us,  we  may  say,  one 
certain  synchrony, — and  we  may  safely  infer 
that  at  whatever  unknown  date  B.C.,  the  Cyclo- 
pean walls  of  Tiryns,  Argos,  and  Myoenm  were 
built  by  communities  of  much  the  same 
characteristics,  and  flourishing  together  within 
the  same  period,  whatever  its  unknown, — 
its  probably  enormous, — length.  These  three 
cities  lay  within  an  area  locked  by  mountains,  of 
some  sixty  or  seventy  square  miles  ; Argos  being 
most  central,  and  Mycena)  farthest  inland,  but 
still  not  more  than  twelve  miles  from  the  sea. 
Such  close  proximity  of  independent  cities  is 
certainly  qnite  consisteDt  with  the  genioa  of  the 
Greek  nation  as  known  in  history.  In  practice, 
as  in  theory, — from  the  earliest  recorded  ages  to 
the  date  when  Plato  and  Aristotle  disserted  on 
the  best  constitution  of  republics  at  the  very  eve 
of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  the  Greek  clung 
passionately  to  the  independence, — the  political 
automoiiy  of  individual  towns.  Jealousy  of  this 
independence  made  them  almost  as  incapable  of 
loyal  and  permanent  confederation  as  restiff 
under  foreign  control.  It  is  quite  in  historical 
times  that  Tiryns  and  Mycense  lost  their  inde- 
pendenoe  by  the  growing  power  of  Argos,  and 
then  the  conquest  could  only  be  secured  by 
expulsion  of  the  citizens  and  destruction  of  the 
cities. 

The  architecture,  again,  gives  us  a brief  sum- 
mary of  what  may  have  been  a very  extended 
history.  The  walla  of  Tiryns  are  the  moat  stu- 
pendous, and  present  in  some  respects  the  rndest 
examples  of  Cyclopean  oonstrnction.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  formed  of  huge  blocks,  un- 
shaped, and  in  no  regular  courses.  Pausanias, 
with  some  patriotic  exaggeration,  thought  it  hard 
that  Herodotus  should  imply  that  such  works 
were  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  Egjp- 
tian  labyrinth  and  pyramids.  Other  portions  of 
the  defences,  however,  are  formed  of  stones 
scarcely  smaller,  and  equally  irregular  in  size, 
but  still  rudely  squared,  and  with  an  approach  to 
regular  courses.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
this  was  not  an  anterior  style,  so  to  call  it,  to 
that  which  is  found  at  Argos  and  parts  of  the 
wall  at  Mycenm,  where  huge  polygons  of  various 
forms  are  arranged  without  regard  to  courses, 
but  neatly  fitted.  One  peculiarity  of  the  fortifi- 
cation of  Tiryns  consists  in  the  line  of  walla  in 
some  parts  being  triple,  with  double  passages  in 
the  intervals,  and  covered  in  by  the  top  stones, 
projecting  to  meet  overhead.  In  one  part  the 
outer  wall  is  interrupted  at  regular  intervals,  so 
as  to  form  a kind  of  rude  open  porch  or  portico. 
These  galleries  are  built  of  stones  roughly 
squared,  and  the  huge  masses  that  project  above 
have  their  lower  angles  cut  off,  so  as  to  relieve 
the  weight,  and  with  the  effect  of  producing  a 
corridor  with  a false  pointed  arch. 

When  we  turn  to  Mycenm,  we  find  the  walls 
on  either  side  of  the  road  which  leads  to  the  Lion 
Gateway  built  of  atones  of  smaller  size  than  those 
at  Tiryns,  squared  for  the  most  part,  and  with 
horizontal,  though  not  continuous,  beds,  and,  as 
a consequence,  without  constant  regard  to  cover- 
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ing  alternate  joints.  No  doorway  appears  to  bo 
standing  at  Tiryns,  but  in  the  doorway  which  is 
surmounted  by  the  aculptnred  lions  we  see  that 
reliance  on  the  value  of  an  enormous  stone  in 
emphasising  the  dignity  which  found  expression 
in  some  entrance-doors  of  the  most  finished 
Hellenic  temples, — as  notably  in  that  of  Ephesus. 

This  lion  gateway  admit’ ed  to  a lower  acro- 
polis, a spacious  enclosed  forecourt  or  barbican 
of  the  upper,  and  of  which  the  genera!  position 
will  be  familiar  to  most  from  the  recently, 
published  views  and  plana  of  the  excavations. 
The  enclosure  was  occupied  originallv  partly  by 
structures  of  which  the  foundations  declare  them 
to  have  been  divided  into  passages  and  cham- 
bers, and  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  general 
epoch  as  the  surrounding  walla ; and  the  distri- 
bution of  these  betrays  one  of  the  two  struo- 
tnros  which  can  be  thought  of  iu  enoh  a position  ; 
they  are  assignable,  as  Dr.  Schliemann  decides, 
not  to  a temple  or  sanctuary,  but  a palace.  How 
far  a sacred  character  may  have  attached  to  the 
site  all  the  aame  is  still  a point  that  we  may  waive 
the  responsibility  of  deciding,  when  we  re- 
member bow  the  tutelary  Athene  is  represented 
by  Homer  as  retiring  to  “ the  strong  mansion  of 
Erechtheus”  at  Athens. 

Intermediate  between  the  building  and  the 
entrance,  Dr.  Schliemann  found  the  double  circle 
of  upright  slabs,  which  once  had  been  sur- 
mounted  all  round  by  flat  stones,  and  so  formed 
an  inolosure  to  which  one  opening  was  left, — of 
what  absolute  height  from  the  original  level  does 
not  appear,  but  possibly  at  no  greater  than  would 
allow  them  to  be  used  as  seats.  That  these 
were  the  actual  polished  stones  which  we  read  of 
as  dignifying  the  seats  of  judges  in  early  days, 
before  judicial  fnnotions  were  committed  to 
multitudes  of  dioasts,  we  cannot  suppose;  the 
place  of  such  would  probably  be  within  the 
circle.  But  a very  pertinent  notice  has  been 
drawn  by  Mr.  Paley  from  a very  out-of-the-way 
authority,  to  the  agoraof  Myoenm,  where  a formal 
trial,  that  of  Orestes  for  the  slaughter  of 
Clytemnestra,  was  conducted  on  the  Acropolis. 
Such  an  agora, — sneh  a place  literally  for  public 
speech, — we  may  safely  assume  this  circle  to 
represent.  It  is  a precise  representative  of  that 
“sacred  circle”  within  which  the  Homeric 
judges  sit  on  seats  of  “ polished  marble.”  In 
the  “ Odyssey  ”w6  find  that  the  seafaring  Phoea- 
cians  have  an  agora  constructed, — that  is,  archi- 
tecturally disposed  and  pnt  together, — at  the 
port.  Here  Alcinons  and  bis  guest,  Ulysses, 
take  their  seats  upon  the  “ blocks  of  polished 
marble,” — the  seats  of  dignity,  and  the  herald 
summons  the  Bobordinate  princes  and  people  to 
attend. 

The  adoption  of  a situation  for  an  agora  like 
this  at  ilycenae  for  the  transaction  of  the  chief 
business  of  the  community  is  not  withoot 
significance  in  respect  of  the  seat  of  the  strong 
power  that  controlled  it ; it  expresses  the  fact 
that  the  rulers  held  at  least  their  domestic  court, 
— their  king’s  bench, — like  our  ownearly  kings,  in 
connexion  with  their  residence  ; nay,  even  that 
menofepeeoh  as  well  as  action,  they  were  trueante- 
cessors  ofthe  kings  of  the  “Iliad”  and  “Odyssey,” 
as  by  no  means  exempt  from  an  admitted  obli- 
gation to  address  a council,  if  not  an  assembly  in 
public,  and,  perhaps  like  them,  absolute  as  they 
might  claim  to  be,  to  manage  a public  opinion 
that  sometimes  would  not  be  managed  without 
exacting  a compromise. 

It  is  now  of  the  first  importance  to  observe 
that  this  “sacred  circle”  of  the  agora  attaches 
itself  most  positively  to  what  we  will  call  for 
convenience  the  Cyclopean  period,  inasmuoh  as 
while  part  of  it  is  based  on  the  native  rock, 
another  part  is  carried  on  a Cyclopean  wall, 
which  was  built  specially  to  prepare  for  and 
sustain  it. 

It  was  within  this  circle,  as  is  well  known, 
that  the  tombs  and  contents  were  discovered  by 
Dr.  Schliemann,  of  which  the  full  details  are 
awaited  from  bis  hand  with  each  lively  interest. 
Their  position  clearly  recognises  that  of  both 
the  stone  circle  and  the  palace,  bat  how  far  the 
circular  area  can  have  been  nsed  and  frequented 
as  a proper  agora  after  these  graves  were  esta- 
blished,  whatever  was  the  case  before,  may 
appear  the  more  questionable,  as  doubtless  there 
was  originally  some  erection  above  them.  Other- 
wise,  their  position  before  a royal  palace  as  graves 
of  royal  personages  is  justified  by  a citation  from 
Pindar,  which  is  also  due  to  Mr.  Paley. 

So  far  as  at  present  appears,  there  are  no 
moDomental  particulars  available  on  which  to 
found  a presumption  in  favourof  one  date  rather 
than  another  for  the  origin  of  these  graves, 
within  the  wide-extended  period  from  the  build-  | 
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ing  of  the  Cyclopean  walls  far  downwards  it 
the  Acbaian.  It  has  not  appeared  that  any 
the  ornaments  or  engraved  objects  that  ha 
been  given  up  by  the  tombs  betray  any  distil 
relation  to  the  sculptured  Hons  and  the  symhi 
that  are  associated  with  them.  It  may  be  read, 
and  heartily  conceded  to  the  discoverer  that  1 
sagacity  is  vindicated  by  the  result,  in  inferri: 
from  the  words  of  Pausanias  that  the  tombs 
Agamemnon  and  his  companions  were  to 
found  within  the  Acropolis  ; but  we  must  clai 
to  be  allowed  to  refer  to  them  as  the  ascribi 
rather  than  the  positively-certified  tombs,  un 
some  overt  proof  is  given  to  attach  them  even 
the  age  which  is  represented  by  the  tale 
Agamemnon.  Fanaaniae  only  reported  a trat 
tion  which  bad  traversed  too  many  centuries 
have  escaped  the  usual  contingencies  of  trat 
tions;  and  it  was  very  mnoh  that  they  shon 
have  proved  right  even  in  respect  of  the  exiij! 
ence  of  some  tombs  without  claiming  exactnejl 
as  to  whom  they  pertained  to. 

To  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  coj 
struction  of  the  walls  : the  triangular  void  ov 
the  gateway  of  the  Acropolis,  which  is  filled  i 
by  the  single  sculptured  stone,  was  manifest 
designed  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  arcl 
trave.  Considering  the  strength  of  this  ston 
the  precaution  seems  scarcely  necessary,  b 
even  were  it  known  to  be  so,  the  tradition, 
let  us  say  the  fashion  derived  from  anteri 
weaker  constructions  might  be  too  well  estai 
lished  to  be  trifled  with,- — might  be  willingl 
taken  advantage  of  as  an  opportunity  f 
ostentation  or  for  ornament.  The  form  of  tl 
opening  was  obtained  by  the  successive  advanc 
ofthe  stones  from  either  side  obliquely,  till  at 
certain  height  they  came  together;  this 
therefore  another  application  of  the  prinoip 
that  produces  the  colossal  arohes  of  tl 
galleries  of  Tiryns,  and  so  far  evinces  tl 
connexion  of  the  two  sets  if  not  two  ages  • 
builders.  Occupied  as  it  is,  we  may  say  thati 
is  entitled  to  the  honour  of  a precedent  for  tl 
glorious  pediments  and  pedimental  decoration  i) 
the  Parthenon  and  Phidias. 

A still  more  important  application  of  the  pri.! 
ciple  was  in  tbeconstmotion  of  the  subterranef 
chambers  called  treasuries,  of  which  there  wei 
several  at  Myceras, — among  them  one  whio 
seems  to  have  besn  the  largest  and  most  elabi 
rate,  as  it  is  still  the  best  preserved,  which  goci 
by  the  name  of  the  Treasury  of  Atreus.  Thefi 
were  built  of  circles  of  comparatively  sma 
stones  in  regular  courses,  each  course  advanoin 
inward  somewhat  beyond  the  other,  until  at  la* 
the  dome-like  cavity  could  be  finally  covered  b 
a single  atone. 

Besides  this  general  application  of  theprimovti 
principle  of  construction,  these  treasuries  d(| 
dare  their  affiliation  to  the  art  and  style  of  thi 
Cyclopean  builders  of  galleries  and  lion  gatewal 
by  retaining  the  feature  of  a colossal  archibravi 
or  lintel  of  the  entrance  with  a discharginl 
triangular  vacancy  above.  The  same  construtj 
tion  is  repeated  in  the  Treasury  of  Atreus  in  th( 
inner  door- way  to  a rock-ent  chamber. 

As  in  the  galleries  of  Tiryns,  the  projectinji 
angles  of  the  courses  were  cut  off  so  as  to  prci 
duce  a smooth  continuous  surface.  This  is  so 
with  small  bronze  nails,  which  are  no  douhl 
rightly  interpreted  as  evidence  that  the  intorioi 
was  once  lined  with  metal  plates,  which  indivi 
dually  could  not  have  been  very  heavy.  Legem 
gives  us  hints  of  such  a reminiscence  in  th 
story  of  the  bronze  tower  in  which  Danaui 
vainly  secluded  the  mother  of  Perseus,  and  thei 
in  the  grotesque  tale, — so  grotesquely  representet 
on  the  vases, — how  Earystheus  was  alarmed  a 
the  Erymanthian  boar  which  Hercules,  ii 
obedience  to  his  own  commands,  was  bringing  ii 
alive  on  his  shoulders,  and  retreated  to  hidt 
himself  in  a brazen  vase. 

Metallic  casing  is  specified  by  Homer  ai 
among  the  enriobments  of  the  houee  of  Mene 
laos ; and  at  Sparta  in  after  times  one  of  tb< 
most  archaic  and  venerated  temples  was  that  o; 
Athene  Chaloioikos, — Athene  of  the  house  a 
bronze.  Dr.  Curtins  states  that  structuret 
analogous  to  these  treasuries  were  found  al 
Sipylus,  in  Asia  Minor,  whither  the  Pelopic 
Atridaj  traced  their  ancestry.  He  withholds  a 
reference  to  certify  the  averment,  and  considers 
iog  our  experience  of  the  relation  of  some  o) 
his  historical  inferenofs  to  antborities,  we  have 
really  no  delicacy  in  sospending  opinion.  Varioue 
fragments  of  either  bases  or  oapituls  of  columne 
and  slabs  of  coloured  hard  stone  sculptured  with 
spirals  and  discs,  have  been  brought  from 
Mycence,  and  recent  excavations  have  furnished 
more,  which  are  said  to  have  been  found  at  least 
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oonnexion  with  these  treasaries  and  their  door- 
•ys.  With  precise  information  which  we  trnst 
ly  now  be  forthcoming  as  tothe  possible  appli- 
tion  and  connexion  of  these  fragments,  they 
11  be  valuable  pieces  of  evidence  indeed. 

Here,  again,  we  are  afloat  upon  a sea  of  doubt 
len  we  begin  to  cast  about  for  proof  that  will 
bisfy  us,  one  way  or  the  other, — either  that 
ese  strange  structures  must  need  have  been 
long  the  works  of  the  Cyclopean  builders, — 
rhaps  among  their  last  achievements,  or 
rhaps  only  elaborated  continuations  of  their 
inciplos  of  construction  that  survived  to  be 
iployed  and  developed  by  their  supplanters  or 
nqnerora.  And  so  we  are  led  back  too  insider 
e pretermitted  subject  of  the  group  of  sculp- 
red  lions  which  stands  mysteriously  between 
e remoter  and  the  seemingly  less  remote 
mains, — is  distinctly  attached  to  some  of  the 
ost  archaic,  the  colossal  masses  of  the  Acropolis 
■enue  and  wall,  and  yet,  in  other  respects,  is 
ore  distinctly  in  affinity  to  the  coming  art 
Hellas'thau  anything  we  have  hitherto  met 
1th, 

This  world-renowned  group  stands  at  this 
ly  as  it  was  seen  by  Pausanias,  to  whom  we 
re  our  earliest  notice  of  it,  and  where  it  was 
mbtless  seen  by  jEsohylus,  and  there  is  as  little 
lubt  might  have  been  seen  by  Homer.  It  is 
nlptured  in  bold  relief  upofa  a single  triangular 
ook,  some  10  ft.  high,  surmonnting  the  mighty 
irtal  which  admits  to  the  enclosed  area  con- 
inicg  the  circular  enclosure  with  its  graves 
id,  as  we  have  assumed,  the  pritcocval  royal 
dace.  lu  the  centre,  and  reaching  quite  to  the 
mmit  of  the  stone,  is  a massive  column  raised 
)on  a basis,  of  both  of  which  more  is  to  be 
id.  A pair  of  huge  beasts  stand  ono  on  either 
3e,  with  their  fore-paws  resting  on  the  margin 
the  high  basis,  so  that  their  heads  are  lifced 
a level  with  the  capital  of  the  column,  and  the 
.tlines  of  their  backs  follow  closely  the  slope- 
les  of  the  enclosing  triangle.  The  heads  of 
e animals  are  lost,  and  as  the  space  above  the 
lotnred  necks  would  not  be  large  enough  to 
mit  them,  it  is  clear  that  they  mu-thave  been 
eseuted  apparently  somewhat  sideways  and 
itwards,  but  in  effect  still  boldly  to  the  front, 
le  advancing  stones  behind  would  not  allow  of 
e heads  being  turned  outward  and  fully  back  ; 
hether  they  were  formed  of  metal  and  fixed  on, 
we  believe  Dr.  Sohliemann  has  suggested,  or, 

I seems  to  ua  more  probable,  were  carved  out 
the  same  block,  must  perhaps  always  remain 
1 open  question.  The  present  account  of  the 
'oup  takes  for  guidance,  in  addition  to  the 
)tice8  of  Colonel  Mure  and  other  travellers,  the 
ireful  drawing  from  a oast  which  is  published 
id  commeuted  upon  by  Herr  F.  Adler  iu  Ger- 
ird’s  “ Arobmological  Journal  for  1865.”  The 
>mmentaryis  well  worth  cousultiDg,  and  weave 
■debtod  to  it  for  many  suggestioos,  and  even 
hen  we  diverge  most  widely,  not  to  say  differ 
,ost  absolutely. 

The  two  creatures, — the  titular  lions, — are 
ren  far  less  like  a natural  antitype  than  any  of 
le  heraldic  supporters  which,  in  attitude  and 
^parent  function,  they  so  oddly  resemble.  Iu 
ay  case  they  might  both  seem  rather  lionesses 
lan  lions;  they  are  without  any  indication  of 
lanes,  either  as  soulptured  or  in  smooth  projeo- 
on,  that  would  admit  of  definition  by  painting;  so 
leir  tails  are  long,  bub  by  no  means  long  enough, 
ad  thicken  gradually  to  the  rounded  eud,  which 
mtradiots  any  suggestion  of  a tufted  termina- 
OD.  Again,  there  is  lacking  that  marked  con- 
rast  in  weight  between  the  fore  and  hinder 
nartera  that  is  so  oharacterislio  of  the  lion ; 
bough  a certain  tenuii-y  of  the  flank  and  belly 
j rendered  appropriately  enough. 

Still  the  expression  of  the  ci'eatures  in  general 
orm  and  attitude  is  sufficiently  in  harmony  with 
rhat  ancient  art,  no  less  than  Medimval,  nnder- 
tood  as  leonine,  to  justify  us  iu  allowing  that 
ions  they  were  inteuded  to  be,  and  may  retdain, 
.8,  after  all,  they  are  more  like  lions,  especially 
n the  Btrongly.pronounced  anterior  limbs,  than 
,ny  other  animals  we  could  bring  into  comparison 
if  consistent  bulk.  The  monumental  lion,  from 
hat  of  Sir  Edward  Landseer  upwards,  has  ever 
isserted  his  independence  of  slavish  realism. 

The  artist,  whoever  he  was,  and  of  whatever 
ime,  who  executed  the  paired  lions  of  Mycense, 
ncceeded  in  producing  no  mean  or  trivial  types 
if  vigilance  and  force.  They  stand  manifestly 
IS  guards  of  the  column  which  is  between  them, 
ind  ail  that  it  may  signify.  There  is  a solid 
.Bsumption  of  position  in  the  firm  parallelism  of 
heir  lifted  fore.quarters,  while  the  alternate 
lOtion  of  their  biud  legs  retains  a reminiscence 
if  a recent  advance  and  up  a gentle  incline  to 


the  post  which  they  finally  occupy  ; there  is  just 
enough  indication  of  movement,  and  not  so  much 
as  to  be  inconsistent  with,”  or  to  disturb,  the 
confident  repose  of  the  challenge  that  is  implied 
by  the  alert  presentation  of  the  heads. 

As  regards  execution,  the  sculptor  evidently 
had  more  power  or  more  passion  also  for  sweep- 
ing lines  and  broader  sarfacea  than  for  minute 
details;  the  intention  to  emphasise  joints  is  dis- 
played with  something  of  the  exaggeration  of 
the  Assyrian  sculptors,  bat  the  paws,  on  which  the 
Assyrians  laboured  lovingly,  are  here  quite  rudely 
treated.  An  odd  dewlap-like  projection  evidently 
represents  the  muscles  of  tho  breast,  thrust 
together  under  compression  of  those  of  the  legs  iu 
their  strong  tension.  There  is  a certain  contrast 
between  the  two  figures,— apparently  in  favour 
of  that  to  our  right, — whether  due  to  design  or 
accident,  to  a different  hand,  or  improvement 
of  the  same  band,  as  the  work  went  on. 

Carp,  then,  as  some  may  be  inclined  and  most 
be  allowed  to  do,  at  much  that  is  rude  and  some- 
thing that  is  grotesque  in  detail,  it  must  bo 
admitted  that  in  general  spirit  these  fronting 
lions  are  grand,  impressive,  and  suggestive  of 
a thoroughly  masculine,  a majestic  tone  of  mind 
in  the  original  conception.  So  far  it  must  be 
said  that  they  are  not  ont  of  harmony  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  more  advanced  Cyclopean 
walls  whose  builders  were  credited  by  Pausanias 
with  the  sculpture  of  a head  of  Medusa,  which 
in  his  time  was  at  Argos.  For  the  rest,  were  it 
not  for  that  certain  air  of  distinction  and  dignity 
combined  with  energy  which  might  bo  Hellenic, 
the  work  might  Bsem  equidistant  from  the  style 
of  Europe  at  a later  date,  as  from  that  of  Asia. 
The  reservation  is  very  important,  aud  must  be 
extended  when  we  come  to  examine  the  design 
of  the  intermediate  column.  Otherwise,  the 
combination  has  decidedly  an  Eastern  character, 
and  we  are  equally  carried  to  Asia,  whether  we 
are  reminded  by  it  of  the  paired  lious  of  Assyrian 
ornamentatiim,  the  lions  attendant  on  or  con. 
trolled  by  Phrygian  divinities,  or  by  Ephesian  or 
Persian  Artemis,  or  by  the  guarded  monuments 
of  Sassanid  coins. 

But  as  regards  the  guarded  object  in  the 
present  iusbance, — here  we  come  upon  a link 
which  seems  to  unite  irrefragably  the  sculptors 
of  this  Cyclopean  monument  with  the  develop- 
menb  and  history  of  Greek  art,  in  its  strictest 
sense.  The  column,  or  rather  engaged  or  semi- 
column,  has  a shaft,  which,  rising  from  a very 
shallow  base  of  rounded  profile,  increases  up- 
wards,  but  leas  than  is  shown  iu  many  engra- 
vings, and  is  crowned  by  a capital  of  which  the 
mouldings  represent  pretty  accurately  those  of 
the  Attic  base  in  reverse  order;  iu  fact,  if  we 
turn  the  column  upside  down,  making  the 
present  capital  [the  base,  we  have  presented  to 
us  a bold  torus,  duly  divided  by  a well-marked 
Bootia,  or  filleted  hollow,  from  another  smaller 
torus,  which  is  surmounted  by  a narrow  fillet, — 
the  rudiment  of  the  later  apopbyge  of  the  shaft, 
its  rapid  widening  out  above  the  base  ; the  shaft 
itself  now  diminishing  normally,  that  is  from 
below  upwards. 

Above  the  capital  we  have  the  segment  of  a 
peculiar  entablature  which  demands  attentive 
study, — BO  frequently  has  it  been  misconceived  ; 
a plain  block  representing  an  architrave  is  sur- 
mounted  by  four  discs  in  contact ; the  circular 
outlines  of  those  at  either  end  are  continued  on 
the  return  as  sides  of  cylinders;  and  it  thus 
appears  that  they  represent  the  ends  of  poles 
laid  close  together,  with  a blocking  course  above 
them,  the  combination  which  gave  the  most 
charaoteristio  feature  to  the  Hellenised  archi- 
tecture of  Lyoia.  (See  Fergusaon’s  “History 
of  Architecture”  for  fuller  exposition.) 

The  illustrations  of  the  orders  of  tombs  in 
Lycia,  published  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows  and 
other  travellers,  exhibit  the  marbleor  stone  imita- 
tion  of  this  form  of  wooden  construction  in 
various  stages.  The  coincidence,  therefore, 
must  be  accepted  as  oortifying  that  some 
measure  of  truth  underlies  the  ancient  fables 
which  treat  of  intercourse  between  the  plain  of 
Argos  and  Lycia, — of  the  Lyoian  wife  of  Preetus, 
who  ruled  at  Tiryns, — of  the  building  of  the 
walls  at  Tiryns  by  Cyclopean  labourers  from 
Lycia,  according  to  Strabo,  and  even  as  Pausa- 
nias  could  report,  of  the  lion  portal  of  Mycena) 
itself.  We  must  wait  until  Lycia  has  been  far 
more  thoroughly  explored  before  we  can  be  quite 
safe  in  assuming  that  there  is  no  truth  whatever 
in  the  story  of  Cyclopean  works  of  primitive  and 
imitative  character  in  that  country. 

However,  the  fact  is  already  declaring  itself 
that  in  the  Cyclopean  remains  which  exist  about 
the  gulf  of  Argos,  we  have  but  the  skeleton  of 


an  organism  from  which  all  the  filling  up  and 
finish  have  been  stripped  away.  Various  archi- 
tectural fragments  have  been  found  at  Mycense, 
of  sculptured  slabs  of  hard  stone  which  exhibit 
details  that  affiliate  on  the  lion  portal,  but  of 
which  the  precise  assignment  is  undetermined. 
We  read  of  eemi-oolumns  found  in  the  treasuries, 
bub  are  uncertain  whether  they  may  not  be 
fragments  of  symbolical  columns  that  once  had 
the  same  relative  position  over  the  doorways  as 
the  lion-guarded  semi-column.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  restoreone  column  from  fragments 
of  a diminishing  shaft  and  an  ornamentally- 
sculptured  torus; — it  isaquestion,  again,  whether 
the  restoration  as  propounded  should  not  be  in- 
verted, and  the  apparent  base  be  recognised, 
as  in  the  antitype,  for  the  original  capital.  One 
flat  slab  from  Mycenm  in  the  British  Museum 
exhibits  a row  of  discs  which  are  so  far  a con- 
tinuation  of  the  analogy.  Parallels  to  the 
spirals  which  constitute  the  leading  elements 
of  the  other  ornaments  must  probably  be  sought 
among  the  remains  that  Dr.  Sohliemann  will  soon 
put  before  us. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  surmount  of 
the  columu  is  so  carried  up  to  the  covering 
stones  above  as  to  preclude  any  theory  as  to  it 
having  represented  either  a fire  altar  or  any 
of  one  or  two  other  of  the  objects  that  have  been 
desperately  guessed  at.  It  is  a column  with 
entablature  pare  and  simple, — less  probably  as 
an  emblem  than  a representation,  a representa- 
tive at  most,  of  a given  object.  Before  we 
speculate  on  what  this  may  have  been  we  must 
examine  the  basis  on  which  it  stands. 

We  can  only  agree  with  Herr  Adler  that  this 
represents  a double  seat  or  throne.  The  semi- 
circular recess  on  either  side  of  the  column 
answers  symmetrically  to  the  divisions  below. 
It  is  reduced  in  dimensions,  no  doubt,  and  kept 
flab,  to  accommodate  the  exigencies  of  the 
subject  above  and  of  relief  in  this  position  ; but 
otherwise  the  plan  and  the  carved  recess  below 
have  a marked  general  correspondence  with  the 
seats  of  later  times, — indeed,  of  all  times.  If  a 
throne  then, — certainly  a royal  throne  or  its 
symbol, — the  united  throne  of  a royal  pair, — 
of  monarch  and  consort, — or  lees  naturally  of 
monarch  and  assessor  or  guest.  In  the  “Odyssey” 
Nestor  at  early  morning  takes  his  seat  on  the 
polished  stones  in  front  of  his  lofty  portal, 
sceptre  in  hand, — the  seat  which  bis  father 
Neleiis  before  him  had  been  wont  to  occupy,  “a 
counsellor  equivalent  to  the  gods.”  To  ancient 
imaginatious  as  to  modern  the  throne  was  a still 
more  impressive  symbol  of  majesty  than  the 
crown, — and  this  feeling  is  implied,  however 
grotesquely,  in  the  image  which  Nansioaa  pre- 
sents to  Ulysses  of  her  father  on  his  throne. 

“ Seated  whereon  he  quaffs  off  hie  wino  just  like  aa 
immortal.” 

Her  representation  of  the  scene  is,  however, 
quite  to  oar  purpose.  Ulysses,  she  tells  him, 
will  find  her  mother  Arete  seated  in  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  fire,  engaged  with  her  spindle,  as  she 
leans  against  a pillar,  and  her  father’s  seat  near 
her  in  the  glow  of  the  fire  likewise;  this  is  in 
the  megaron,  tho  great  hall  of  the  palace : so 
when  Ulysses,  in  a similar  chamber,  is  awaiting 
the  recognition  of  bis  wife  Penelope,  he  sits  by 
a tall  column,  while  she,  not  yet  fully  assured, 
site,  not  by  him,  but  opposite  to  him  by  the  wall, 
the  fire  between  them.  A painter  at  Pompeii, 
taking  liberties  with  bis  prepositions,  seats 
Ulysses  not  by  a column,  but  on  the  shaft  of  one 
that  lies  prostrate. 

The  column  of  the  lion-porfal  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  with  equal  appropriateness  either 
as  the  column  of  state  in  the  great  ball  of  a royal 
palace,  or  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace.  It  is 
a natural  symbol  in  either  case  of  stability, — 
of  that  security  of  the  royal  possession  aud  seat 
which  the  guarding  lions  no  less  naturally 
declare  to  be  under  the  assured  protection  of 
vigilant  courage  and  force. 

Of  lions  as  emblematical  guards  of  palaces  and 
thrones,  history  and  figured  antiquity  are  full, 
from  early  Egyptian  monuments'  to  those  of 
Nimrod,  of  Persepolis,  including  the  recorded 
ornaments  of  the  throne  of  Solomon,  and  the 
portentous  protector  of  the  Acropolis  of  Sardis, — 
thought  fair  material  for  history  by  Herodotas. 

To  which  of  the  epochs  of  the  history  of 
Mycenm,  as  tolerably  sharply  distinguished,  at 
least,  in  mythology,  the  lion  sculptures  are  to 
be  assigned  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  decide 
than  important  to  discuss.  Tt  e Lycian  detail 
points  to  the  PerseTd  period,  and  seems  a fairer 
presumption  than  is  supplied  by  mere  Pelopid 
associations  with  the  lion  mythology  of  Lydia. 
The  origin  of  symbolism  of  this  class,  however. 
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with  one  dynasty,  by  no  means  precluded  its 
adoption  by  another  that  sncoeeded,  whether,  by 
inheritance  or  conquest, — by  no  means  precluded 
considerable  modifications  in  the  process  of 
transTerence. 

Bat  what  protection  can  now  be  giren  to  this 
somewhat  matter-of-fact  elucidation  of  the  scalp- 
tares  against  the  opinion  which  has  in  its  favour 
a very  considerable  consensus  of  learned  men, 
from  Miiller  and  Gerhard  to  E.  Cartius,  that  the 
pillar  is  nothing  lees  than  a representative  of 
the  God  Apollo, — of  Apollo  Aguieus, — that  is, 
Apollo  as  the  guardian  of  streets  and  doorways  ? 

Admitted  it  most  be  that  pillars, — albeit 
specified  as  pointed, — were  familiar  in  Greek 
cities  as  sacred  to  the  god  in  this  character,  and 
even  as  the  scholiast  of  Aristophanes  assures  us, 
as  the  god  himself;  and  this  type  has  been 
recognised  on  coins  of  Ambracia.  The  matter 
seems  brought  closer  home  when  we  hear  the 
exclamation  of  the  Cassandra  of  ^^chylus  as, 
after  foreboding  the  murder  of  Agamemnon,  she 
rushes  to  meet  her  own  fate  into  the  palace  of 
Atrens, — 

"Apollo,  0 Apollo  I 

Thou  way-god  ! tny  deBtroyer ! 

Ah  ! whither  bast  thou  led  me  ? To  what  roof?” 

A.  Stcantcick't  Trant. 

But  all  that  can  be  admitted  in  the  case  is,  that 
the  contemporaries  of  jiEjohylus  may  have  recog- 
nised sncb  an  indentification,  without  regard 
to  the  confusion  they  introduced  between  the 
most  widely-separated  epochs  of  symbcdism. 
Ualf  the  value  and  instructiveness  of  this 
primaeval  monument  will  be  forfeited  if  we  do 
not  recognise,  in  its  simple  reliance  on  a pure 
constructional  symbol,  ftie  expression  of  aperiod 
anterior  to  that  movement,  which  did  not  rest 
nntil  every  each  symbol  on  the  soil  of  Greece 
had  been  endowed  with  personality,  with 
passions,  with  a history,  and  ultimately  with  an 
approach,  at  least,  to  human  forms  and  features 
and  members  to  correspond.  Borne  oases  of 
arrested  development  remained  to  very  late 
times.  Pausanias  found  simple  stones  in  several 
places,  with  the  titles  and  hononrs  of  gods,  even 
of  Love,  and  the  Graces,  and  Zens  ; in  one  case, 
a group  of  some  thirty  square  stones,  each  with 
a divine  name.  The  most  familiar  example  of  a 
stage  of  development  somewhat  in  advance  and 
fairly  on  its  way  to  a far  higher,  is  the  square 
stele,  with  the  head  and  attributes  of  Hermes, 
and  figured  antiquity  supplies  a whole  mnsenm 
of  such  instances  in  every  stage  of  transition. 
The  not  less  familiar  figure  of  Ephesian  Artemis 
is  a highly. sophisticated  symbol,  bat  still  retains 
the  columnar  form,  without  disguise.  The 
Trojan  Palladium,  as  described  by  Ap6llodorns, 
and  shown  on  vases,  is  somewhat  simpler.  But 
the  most  remarkable  example  of  which  we  have 
a detailed  account  on  proper  Greek  ground 
was  the  figure  of  Apollo  at  Amyolm,  in  Laconia. 
Pansanias  guessed  the  height  of  this  as  some 
45  ft.  It  was  of  rude  archaic  workmanship,  and 
except  for  a belmeted  head,  and  extremities  of 
hands  and  feet,  did  not  differ  in  appearance  from 
a bronze  pillar.  The  Christian  Fathar,  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  preserves  some  verses  which 
refer  to  the  archaic  figure  of  the  Heife  of  Argos 
as  merely  a tall  column. 

Thus  the  records  qf  Greek  antiquity  contain 
evidence  of  objects  regarded  with  every  v^iety 
and  degree  of  veneration,  ss  more  immediate 
evidence  or  as  absolute  seat  of  divine  power,  as 
sacred  by  long.continned  aflaocietions,  or  saucti- 
fied  in  a sense  which  the  later  Greek  was  ever 
eager  to  admit,  as  appealing  to  the  sense  of 
dignity  and  awe  by  true  poetic  impression. 

That  the  pillar  of  Mycenae,  then,  was  originally 
designed  either  to  represent  a god  or  the  direct 
symbol  of  a particular  god  we  are  by  no  means 
jnstified  in  assuming;  but  that  as  time  went  on 
it  was  likely  to  be  assumed  by  lively  imagina- 
tions tending  ever  in  a certain  direction,  as 
either  one  or  the  other,  is  scarcely  to  be  denied. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  columnar  Apollo  of 
Amyolrn  becomes  interesting  from  its  associated 
obj.ects  that  seem  to  have  owed  their  strange 
juxtaposition  to  some  anterior  gronping  like  that 
before  us.  The  bronze  pillar  god  was  erected 
upon  an  altar,  above  and  aronnd  which  was  a 
throne  of  most  elaborate  workmanship  decorated 
with  a multitude  of  subjects  and  figures  both 
in  relief  and  in  the  round;  the  seat  of  the 
throne  was  divided  into  spaces,  as  if  for  several 
occupants,  with  an  interval  between  each.  In 
the  central  recessed  space,  which  was  wider  than 
the  rest,  as  if  for  the  god  to  take  there  his  seat, 
the  columnar  figure  rose  upright. 

We  cannot  but  believe  that  the  elaborate  throne 
of  the  sculptor  Batbycles  was  in  substitution 


of  one  of  ruder  construction,  and  that  even  the 
figure  of  Apollo,  archaic  as  it  declared  itself  to 
be,  was  a substitution  of  far  earlier  date,  as  its 
style  declared,  for  an  object  of  reverence  more 
archaic  still,  the  entire  combioation  haring 
originally  started  from  even  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  naturally  significant  symbols  as  we  have 
preserved  to  us  in  the  lion  portal  of  Mycenm.  If 
any  associations  of  divine,  or  rather  of  dsemonian, 
nature  were  originally  conueoted  with  this  group, 
we  should  conjecture  them  to  have  attached  to 
the  guarding  beasts  ; such,  at  least,  might  be  the 
natural  feeling  of  a listener  to  the  singer  of  the 
" Odyssey  ” as  to  give  splendour  to  the  palace  of 
Alcinous,  be  adopted,  but  heightened  poetica'ly, 
the  familiar  details  of  the  royal  seat  of  gold- 
abounding  Myoenm. 

“ Of  gold  were  the  leavea  of  the  doora  that  cloaed  in  the 
firm-built  manaii^n. 

And  of  silver  the  jambs  stood  upright  fixed  in  the 
brazen  threshold  ; 

And  of  silver  the  architrave  over,— the  cornice,  too, 
was  golden ; 

Dogs  were  there,  one  on  each  side,— of  gold  one,  one  of 
silver, 

The  same  which  Hephmstus  had  wronght  with  deep 
inventive  cunning, 

Ever  to  gusrd  the  house  of  Al’inons,  large-hearted  ; 

Immortal  they  were,  and  exempt  for  all  time  from  age’s 
inroad." 

The  colossal  walls  of  the  Acropolis  of  Mycenm 
and  those  of  the  cities  around  tell  plainly  of 
days  when  kings  had  to  look  out  from  their 
strongholds  beyond  more  than  one  frontier,  when 
jealousy  was  only  lulled,  not  killed,  by  the 
oloaesc  alliances,  and  sut^’ect  populations  were 
kept  at  exhausting  labour  to  prepare  a bulwark 
against  contiugencies  of  violence.  The  one  great 
plastio  monument  that  remains  carries  back  our 
flssociatioDS,  on  the  one  band,  to  those  supposed 
Pelasgic  times,  when,  as  Herodotus  telle  us,  men 
had  not  yet  invented  or  imported  the  names  and 
attributes  and  fables  of  later  Greek  mythology  ; 
when  they  were  content  to  worship  the  gods 
under  a general  name  expressive  of  a common 
origin  for  all  the  established  order  that  was 
visible  in  the  course  of  nature ; this  in  one  direc- 
tion ; but  in  another,  as  we  have  seen  reason  to 
infer,  the  design  which  we  have  studied  comprises 
DO  equivocal  indication  that  the  rulers  and  the 
people  who  were  here  engaged  in  attempting  to 
solve  what  might  seem  the  most  rudimentary 
problems  of  civil  society,  were  yet  akin  to  the 
tribes,  which,  as  Hellenes,  went;  so  far  toward 
carrying  society  to  the  utmost  perfection  that  it  is 
susceptible  of,  and  certainly  set  it  well  forward  on 
that  way  which  it  is  still  toiling  painfully  along. 


THE  PUB];^IC  USE  OP  CHUROHYAKDS. 

In  the  Consistory  Court,  on  the  28th  ult., 
before  Dr.  Tristram,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese 
of  London,  an  application  was  made  by  the  vicar 
and  churchwardens  of  St.  Barnabas,  Homerton, 
to  appropriate  a part  of  the  churchyard  for  a 
public  way,  and  an  important  question  as  to 
churchyards  being  used  for  public  purposes  was 
involved. 

Tbe  application  was  for  a faculty  to  widen  a narrow  road 
ca'led  Brookly’s-walk,  abutting  on  the  end  of  the  pariah 
churchyard,  and  beiog  one  of  the  reads  leading  to  the 
church,  by  placing  back  the  wall  of  the  churchyard  : 
3 It.  9 in.  The  churchyard  was  consecrated  in  1815,  and  ! 
closea  fur  iuterments  ihree  years  ago.  There  were  no  ! 
graves  io  the  portion  proposed  to  be  appropriated,  and  on  ; 
account  of  the  increase  in  the  trallio  ibe  road  at  that  point  ; 
had  b'como  dangerous,  as  tuo  vehicles  could  not  puss.  | 
The  churchwardens  had  no  funds  to  erect  an  therwall,  | 
and  the  local  Board  had  offered  to  spend  2'XiL  in  making  I 
a new  wall  with  railings  if  it  could  be  Icgnlly  carried  out. 
The  vicar  had  joined  in  the  application,  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  had  approved  of  tbe  p'an. 

The  learned  Chancellor,  in  giving  his  decision,  after 
narrating  tbe  circumstance",  said  he  had  a strong  incli- 
nation in  favour  of  the  application  if  it  could  be  granted 
with  due  regard  to  ecclesiastical  principles  and  previona 
decisions.  He  referred  to  the  ease  of  “The  Queen  c. 
Twiss,"  in  which  Lord  Chief  JnsiiceCcckburn  laid  it  down 
that,  when  ground  was  once  consccraled  and  dedicu'ed  to 
sacred  purposes,  no  judge  had  power  to  grant  a laculiy  to 
sanction  the  use  ot  it  for  seculir  purposes;  and  that 
nothing  short  of  sn  Act  of  Parliament  could  divest  conse- 
crated  ground  of  its  sacred  character.  He  accepted  the 
law  as  laid  down  by  bis  lordship,  and  the  considera'.ion  in 
the  present  case  was  whether  a strip  of  ground  not  re- 
quired for  interment  conld  not  be  utilised  for  the  public 
way,  for  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  parii-bioners. 
Faculties  had  been  granted  for  footways  in  churchyards^ 
end  in  numerous  churcbyarc's  there  were  footways.  Ho 
doubt  applications  had  been  refused  when  churchyards 
were  still  u'ed  for  imerments;  but  now  tralfic  had  in- 
creased, and  roade,  which  were  formerly  sufficient,  were 
found  inadequate.  Therefure,  although  be  did  not  alienate 
the  portion  required,  and  if  at  any  lime  it  was  not  needed 
it  could  revert  to  the  churchyard,  still  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  to  grant  the  applica- 
tion. 


Lewisham  Park  Estate. — Meeera.  Bonner 
& Mills  have  been  appointed,  after  competition, 
architects  for  tbe  houses  to  be  erected  on  the 
Lewisham  Park  Eetate. 
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UNEARTHED  HISTORY. 

It  has  been  somewhat  of  a sarprise  to  arche 
legists  and  antiquaries  that  in  the  excavaticj 
of  the  New  Avenue  de  I’Opera  so  few  bur: 
historical  records  of  the  past  should  have  be 
brought  to  light.  Here  and  there  a fi 
louts  fi’or  of  recent  date  have  been  found,  I 
positively  no  treasure  of  acy  absolute  value 
interest  has  been  discovered.  On  the  Champs 
Mars  and  the  Trooadero,  notwilhstandiDg  t 
primitive  condition  of  tbe  ground,  no  rema 
whatever  of  early  human  woi  k have  been  brong 
to  light;  bub  to  make  up  for  this  loss  the  en 
neers  have  come  across  most  valuable  quarr 
of  building  stone  and  gravel  sufficient  alone 
supply  the  enormous  requirements  of  t 
building. 

The  other  day,  however,  in  excavating  t 
new  carriageway  which  passes  before  tbe  fa9a 
of  tbe  Tuileries,  the  workmen  came  upon  soi 
remaius  of  the  kilns  in  which  for  centuries  h;| 
been  manufactured  the  tiles  for  which  Paris  hi 
so  long  been  famous.  If  any  doubt  can  remei 
as  to  how  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  obtained  if 
name  it  is  completely  dissipated  by  this  discovei 
of  the  remains  of  the  tile-kilns  (tuileries),  fre 
the  fact  of  whose  existence  the  property  ttxi 
its  name. 

For  a long  time  past  the  exigencies  of  tl 
traffic  between  the  right  and  lefr  banks  of  t 
Seine, — that  is,  between  the  Bonlevards  and  t 
Pays  Latin, — have  led  to  a demand  on  the  part 
the  public  for  some  new  thoroughfare,  in  additii 
to  that  provided  by  tbe  Place  du  Carrousel  ai 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  At  last  the  innnit 
pality  have  taken  up  the  question,  and  the  wa 
is  shortly  to  be  supplied.  Much  to  tbe  rage 
the  Monarchists  and  Bonapartiets,  the  old  foe 
path  through  tbe  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  runnit 
along  the  whole  facade  of  the  palace,  is  going 
be  transformed  into  a carriage  thoroughfar 
and  tbns  a great  part  of  the  traffic  between  tl 
two  banks  of  the  Seine  will  pass  before  tl 
palace  through  the  old  private  garden,  whit 
only  within  this  century  has  been  opened  to  tl 
public.  When  we  consider  that  this  thoroug 
fare  will  lead  into  the  new  Avenue  de  I’Oporahll 
the  prolongation  of  the  Rue  des  Pyramides,  G 
will  easily  be  seen  bow  important  a road  it  wil 
become,  and  nnmbers  of  persons  to  whom  til 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  to  that  on  which  thti 
live  is  practically  a terra  incognita,  will  be  led  :1 
make  more  frequent  excursions  across  the  rive: 

With  tbe  ruins  of  the  palace  transformed  inti 
a museum,  and  a bread,  busy  thoroughfa>| 
before  it,  no  wonder  that  the  Monarchists  anl 
Bonapartiats  cry  out  against  the  new  decisioi 
of  the  mnnicipality,  for  away  then  fly  all  hopd 
of  tbe  once  famous  Tuileries  being  again  j 
palace,  royal  or  imperial.  In  the  mean  time  thi 
new  street  is  rapidly  progressing,  and  by  thi 
time  that  the  famous  old  orange-trees,  many  c 
which  date  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,,  ar 
brought  out  again,  the  thoroughfare  will  b 
opened  to  tbe  public.  ' 

It  is  as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century  thd 
the  tile-kilns  referred  to  prcvionely  were  esta 
bHlhed  on  this  spot,  then  outside  the  city  wallt 
At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  centur 
the  mother  of  Francis  I.,  the  Dnehesse  d’Angon 
leme.  Laving  found  the  royal  residence  at  th 
Palais  des  Tournelles  (on  the  site  of  the  presen- 
Place  des  Voegee)  somewhat  distasteful  to  hei 
resided  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Neuville,  built  o; 
Che  site  of  the  present  Palace  of  the  Tuileriee 
Charmed  with  the  spot,  Francis  I.  porebased  il 
and  in  1564,  Catherine  de  Mediois,  having  deter 
mined  to  abandon  the  old  Palace  of  the  Toujl 
nelles,  charged  Philibert  de  I’Orrae  with  con 
atructing  for  her  another  residence  on  the  sit 
of  the“  Maiaon  des  Tuileries.”  From  this  time 
then,  tbe  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  rose,  stone  b; 
stone,  and  began  to  take  a place  in  Frencl 
history.  There,  as  each  monarch  succeeded  ti 
the  throne,  the  Court  passed  some  portion  o 
their  time.  Daring  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII 
there  existed  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  f 
restaurant,  kept  by  one  Renard,  and  there,  daring 
tbe  difficulties  of  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde' 
met  a great  number  of  the  principal  personages 
of  the  insurrection. 

It  was  in  this  same  house  occupied  by  Renarc 
that,  towards  tbe  end  of  the  year  1640,  thi 
famous  painter,  Nicholas  Poussin,  ever  in  searcl 
of  that  retirement  and  asclosion  from  the  busy 
and  to  him  distasteful  life  of  Paris,  was  installed 
by  the  orders  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  there  ht 
remained  till  his  final  return  to  his  favourits 
and  congenial  adopted  fatherland,  Italy. 

Paris, 
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DESIGN  AND  SUPERVISION  OP  BUILD. 
INGS  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

We  have  called  attention  on  former  oooasions 
to  the  detriment  to  which  the  arohitectural 
beauty  of  London  has  been  not  nnfrequently 
exposed  from  the  want  of  some  controlling 
authority,  which  should  regard  not  only  the 
convenience  of  any  invading  railway  company 
or  private  builder,  but  the  ensemble  of  our  street 
architecture,  and  the  imposing  effect  of  our 
principal  public  places.  The  want  of  some  such 
authority  is  shown,  for  example,  when  suoh 
enormous  elevations  as  the  wagon-roofs  of  the 
Chating-oroBs  and  Cannon-street  stations  have 
been  allowed  co  soar  into  the  air,  to  the  utter 
extinction  of  any  sense  of  scale  or  possibility  ot 
pictorial  eky-line  in  the  vicinity  so  afflicted. 
Again,  it  is  but  a few  weeks  ago  that  the  cor- 
respondence printed  in  the  columns  of  the  daily 
papers  afforded  positive  proof  that  the  largest 
work  of  a character  partly  arohitectural  and 
partly  engineering  that  has  as  yet  been  executed 
in  London,  was  undertaken  without  anyadequate 

I study  of  the  effect  which  it  would  produce  on 
the  channel  of  the  Thames.  The  arguments 
which  were  brooght  forward  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Works  to  show  that  the  quay-wall  and  . 
embankment  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  could 
not  in  any  way  augment  the  flood  to  which  the  uu- 
fortunate  inhabitants  of  Southwark  and  Lambeth 
were  exposed  had  at  least  that  force  and  upshot. 
It  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  very  true  that  the 
quay  wall  was  not  the  primary  cause  of  the  floods. 
But  it  is  certain,  from  the  arguments  which  were 
brought  forward  to  support  this  view,  that  the 
subject  had  not  been  properly  investigated  in 
the  flrst  instance,  and  that  if  it  bad  been  iu- 
vestigated  at  all  it  had  not  been  approached 
with  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  either  the  facta 
or  the  principles  of  the  case. 

There  is  no  donbt  that  a very  strong  reluct- 
anoe  would  be  felt,  and  we  think  not  unnaturally 
felt,  iu  many  quarters  at  any  proposal  whioh 
might  be  represented  at  an  attempt  to  appoint 
a “ Minister  of  Taste,”  or  a Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Fine  Arts.  A communication  in  our  last 
Dumber  calls  attention  to  certain  eerious  inoon- 
venienoes  which  have  already  attended  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  in  this  direction. 
And,  after  all,  with  regard  to  the  metropolis, 
the  examples  to  whioh  we  have  to  refer  as  to  the 
manner  in  whioh  onr  Continental  neighbours  look 
after  their  public  works  are  not  directly  in  point. 
While  a care  and  thought  have  been  bestowed  on 
the  adornment  of  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Turin, 
and  other  cities,  of  which  the  absence  is  very 
conspicuous  in  London,  the  j^dile  who  takes 
charge  of  architectural  requirements  in  these 
countries  is  nob  a Minister  of  State.  He  is 
usually  a municipal  officer.  And  in  our  own 
case  the  absence  of  any  such  fuDctionary  is 
probably  due  rather  to  the  irregular  growth  of 
our  metropolis,  and  to  the  want  of  any  compre- 
hensive municipal  organisation  for  the  whole  of 
London,  than  to  any  more  recondite  cause.  The 
want  of  functionaries  of  this  kind,  who  should 
exercise  a wholesome  influence  over  the  whole 
great  brick  and  mortar  province  of  the  metropolis, 
is  only  one  of  the  many  anomalous  and  incon- 
venient results  of  our  love  of  independence,  as 
it  is  showD,  carried  ad  absurdum,  iu  our 
parochial  systems. 

We  have  now,  it  is  true,  district  surveyors,  to 
whom  is  entrusted  the  duty  of  attending  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Building 
Acts.  But  all  are  not  aware  that  it  enters  into 
the  attributions  of  these  gentlemen  to  hold 
common  council.  They  meet  occasionally  as  an 
association,  and  if  they  were  headed  and  repre- 
sented by  a chairman,  and  had  acme  additional 
powers,  the  simplest  approach  to  what  every 
architect  must  admit  to  bo  desirable  would 
probably  be  thus  made.  But  the  first  steps  have 
yet  to  be  taken  in  that  direction.  We  apprehend 
that  the  struggle  with  squalor  and  scamping,  and 
the  resistance  to  infringements  of  sanitary  regu- 
lations,  or  of  the  prohibitions  as  to  the  erection 
of  unsafe  dwellings,  must  occupy  the  time  of 
these  gentlemen  too  fully  to  allow  them  much 
leisure  to  think  of  combined  efforts  for  pro- 
motiog  the  arohitectural  unity  and  beauty  of 
London.  However,  we  offer  the  suggestion  for 
what  it  is  worth.  That  some  directing  or  con. 
trolling  influence,  bent  to  the  pictorial  and 
architeotura!  preservation  of  our  street  archi- 
teotnre,  is  desirable,  we  think  few  men  of  taste 
will  deny.  As  to  the  means  to  be  taken  towards 
this  end,  there  is  much  that  remains  to  be  done 
before  any  thoroughly  good  suggestion  is  likely 
to  be  made. 


It  is,  however,  otherwise  with  regard  to  those 
matters  whioh  directly  affect  the  public  service 
and  convenience.  As  to  architectural  beauty, 
there  will  always  be  room  for  difference  of 
opinion,  for  doubt,  and  for  dispute.  But  as  to 
engineering  fitness,  the  grounds  of  hesitation 
are  far  more  restricted.  The  only  admissible 
cause  for  doubt  as  to  an  engineering  scheme 
is  ignorance  ; ignorance,  more  or  less  complete, 
of  what  are  the  facts,  of  what  is  wanted,  and  of 
what  will  be  the  real  effect  of  the  measure 
suggested. 

We  propose  to  inquire  for  a few  minutes  into 
the  mode  in  whioh  our  more  important  Conti- 
nental neighbours,  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe, 
provide  for  the  saperinteudenoe  of  their  respec- 
tive public  works.  This  is  for  the  most  part  done 
by  a special  Ministry,  devoted  to  that  end. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  not 
only  the  most  efficient,  but  by  far  the  least  ex. 
pensive  method.  And  its  indirect  advantages  are 
even  greater  than  those  of  efficiency  and  cheap- 
ness  ; for  one  great  fnnetion  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  is  to  supply  to  the  public  with  the 
greatest  freedom  that  full,  aoourate,  and  co- 
ordinate  information  which  it  is  so  impossible  for 
any  one  to  obtain  iu  this  country.  Not  a session 
passes  that  Parliament  does  not  pile  up  returns 
moved  for  by  private  members,  which  for  the  most 
part  are  tossed  into  the  waste-paper  basket. 
Associations  formed  to  carry  out  public  works 
have  to  collect  information  at  their  own  coat. 
Sanitary  authorities  have  to  sit  down  bewildered, 
in  the  want  of  any  efficient  guidance  or  instruc- 
tions. Over  and  over  again  we  collect  partial 
details,  which  there  is  no  machinery  for  welding 
into  an  available  statistical  whole. 

We  have  one  exception  to  this,  and  that  is  an 
exception  so  brilliant  that  it  may  be  well  won. 
dered  at  that  we  have  made  no  effort  to  extend 
the  application  of  so  fruitful  a principle.  We 
refer  to  the  Ordnance  map.  This  is  an  excellent 
instance  of  the  mode  in  which  general  informa- 
tion of  an  exhaustive  kiud  can  be  collected  by 
the  care  of  the  Administration,  and  rendered 
fully  and  freely  available,  at  a very  moderate  price, 
to  all  persons  concerned. 

The  amount  set  down  in  our  Civil  Service  esti- 
mates (for  1875)  for  public  works,  is  1,4-12,3151., 
whioh  comprises  150,0431.  for  the  maiuteuanoe 
of  palace  and  parks.  This  sum,  however,  does 
not  include  any  cost  of  the  Postal  or  Telegraphic 
Serrice,  or  of  that  of  marine  communications, — 
the  packet  service.  These  three  items  amount  to 
4,888,0001.,  and  raise  the  State  expenditure  on 
account  of  pnblio  works  to  6,330,OOOZ.  per 
annum,  or  abont  8i  per  cent,  of  the  national 
expenditure.  But  this  is  very  far  from  repre- 
setitiog  our  national  outlay  iu  this  matter.  The 
local  burdens  are  numerous,  heavy,  and  every- 
where increasing.  Tery  many  matters  whioh, 
in  foreign  countries,  are  either  supervised  or 
actually  executed  by  the  State,  are  carried  out 
in  England  by  pnblio  or  private  companies,  over 
which,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  the  Administration 
is  finding  itself  compelled  to  exact  a supervision. 
Thus  a railway  expenditure  of  thirty.three 
millions  a year  is  attended  to  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  on  the  principle  of  shatting  the  stable- 
door  after  the  steed  is  stolen;  that  is  to  say,  of 
inquiring  into  the  special  cause  of  any  fatal 
accident,  instead  of  grasping  the  whole  subject 
in  a comprehensive  and  scientific  inquiry,  point- 
ing out  the  one  great  vice  of  the  system  whioh 
is  the  direct  cause  of  the  majority  of  what  are 
called  accidents,  and  then  enforcing  suoh  wise 
regulation  as  should  remove  the  cause  of 
so  much  loss  of  life  and  limb.  That,  however, 
it  is  left  to  a private  inquirer  to  suggest,  as  in 
the  analogous  case  of  the  protection  of  our 
sailors  from  unseaworbhy  ships,  with  but  little 
result  as  yet,  except  sneers  from  railway 
managers.  Then  we  have  upwards  of  20,000 
miles  of  what  were  formerly  turnpike-roads,  and 
more  than  100,000  miles  of  highways,  the  super- 
vision of  whioh,  whether  well  or  ill  executed,  is 
a cost  to  the  country ; and  if  it  be  a stinted  cost, 
is  a source  of  great  expense  and  waste.  As  to 
our  4,000  miles  of  canals,  there  is  no  one  to 
look  after  them  at  all,  so  far  as  the  public  are 
concerned.  The  same  may  be  said  of  our  rivers, 
of  the  length,  volume,  navigability,  and  other 
particulars  of  whioh  we  possess  no  general 
information  whatever.  On  all  these  things 
waste,  or  cost,  or  probably  both,  are  annually 
incurred  and  iuorensing,  for  want  of  a central 
and  efficient  supervision,  so  that  to  the  6,000, OOOi 
which  we  may  make  out  from  the  budget  that 
we  lay  onb  on  public  works,  including  the  well 
ordered  and  lucrative  service  of  the  Post-office, 
we  have  to  add  aa  unknown  but  very  large  sum 


of  annual  loss,  incurred  from  neglect,  ignorance, 
and  want  of  supervision. 

In  the  Bussau  empire  the  twelfth  head  of  the 
national  expenditure  is  under  the  control  of  a 
“ Minister  of  Ways  and  Communications.”  The 
cost  of  the  administration  of  this  department, 
that  ranks  as  permanent,  is  388,OOOZ.  per  annum. 
The  expenditure  on  roads,  under  this  supervision, 
is  520,000Z.  per  annum  j that  on  waterways  is 
93, OOOi.  per  annum;  that  on  the  railways  of 
the  State  is  22,000Z.  Tho  guarantees  to  railway 
companies  demand  the  sum  of  l,500,O0OZ.  per 
annum.  Altogether  the  budget  of  this  minister, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  exceeds  2,600,00OZ. 
per  annum,  and  forms  about  3 per  cent,  of  the 
total  national  expenditure, — of  course  not  allow- 
ing for  the  expenses  of  a war. 

In  Austria  the  department  of  Public  Works 
forms  a subdivision  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  The  sum  allotted  to  this  service  in  the 
budget  for  1876  was  647,0001.  for  ordinary,  and 
262,000?.  for  extraordinary  expenditure.  Bub 
the  budget  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  iuclndes 
100,000?.  ordinary,  and  150,000?.  extraordinary, 
expenditure  for  the  service  of  the  ports ; 
1,920,000?.  for  post  and  telegraphs ; while  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  spends  355,0001.  in  ad- 
ministering the  domains  and  forests,  and  471,000?. 
in  working  the  mines  of  the  State.  Altogether, 
therefore,  the  department  of  Public  Works  costs 
the  State  in  Austria  3,900,000?.  per  annum, 
amounting  to  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  the  budget 
of  the  countries  represented  at  the  Reiohsrath. 

Ill  Prance,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  ex- 
pends 6,44 1,000?.  out  of  a budget  of  102,800,000?., 
or  about  6J  per  cent,  of  tho  national  expenditure. 
Of  this  the  general  administration  consumes 
about  400,000?.,  or  6'2  per  cent,  on  the  outlay 
under  the  direction  of  tho  Ministry.  The  mads 
and  bridges  cost,  for  the  ordinary  expenditure, 
1,278,000?.;  the  internal  navigation,  381,000?.  j 
and  the  harbours,  225,000?.  per  annum.  Guaran- 
tees and  subventions  to  railway  companies 
amount  to  2,072,000?.  per  annum.  Hut  the  sums 
of  2,800,000?.  for  the  post,  600,000?.  for  tele- 
graphs, and  480,000?.  for  forests,  have  to  be  added 
from  the  budgets  of  other  departments,  making 
the  State  expenditure  on  the  same  group  of 
objects  aa  that  which  we  have  abstracted  in 
other  countries  amount  to  10.324,000?.,  or  more 
than  a tenth  of  the  entire  national  expenditure. 

The  budget  of  the  German  Empire  is  not 
published  in  snob  detail  as  to  allow  of  an 
accurate  comparison  as  to  this  part  of  tho 
expenditure.  The  neb  products  of  the  postal 
and  telegraphic  services  appear  in  the  receipts, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  railways.  For  the  former 
two  items,  the  gross  receipts  amounted  to 
59,989,000?.,  and  the  expenditure  to  54,708,000?., 
showing  a net  income  of  5.281,000?.  The  rail- 
way gross  receipts  were  1,857,000?. ; the  working 
expenses,  1,383,000?.,  showing  a working  profit 
of  474,000?.,  thus  making  the  working  expendi- 
ture 7i'5,  and  the  net  revenue  25  5 pur  cent,  of 
the  gross  income, — a state  of  things  very  far 
from  admirable  as  regards  the  management  of 
the  lines. 

In  Italy  the  attributions  of  the  Ministry  of 
Publio  Works  correspond  more  closely  to  what 
might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  economy 
and  ceutralisatioD  of  inspection  of  such  matters 
in  England,  than  is  the  ojse  in  either  of  the  other 
Continental  states.  The  postal  aud  telegraphio 
services  are  included  iu  the  budget  of  this 
ministry,  aud  some  of  the  railways  are  both 
constructed  and  worked  directly  by  the  State. 
For  the  year  1876  the  ordinary  expenses  of  this 
ministry  amounted  to  2,106,000?.,  and  the  extra, 
ordinary  to  1,651,000?.  There  is,  however,  an 
item  of  730,000?.  set  down  to  sanitary  service, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
This,  according  to  our  own  distribution  of 
expenditure,  would  come  under  the  control  of  a 
department  of  publio  works,  which  would,  of 
course,  absorb  the  preaeub  unorganised  and  im- 
perfect machinery  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  These  items  united  amount  to  the  sum  of 
4,487,000?.,  or  about  8’4  per  cent,  of  the  annual 
expenditure  of  the  kingdom.  Bub  the  coat 
of  the  Italian  ministry  is  very  light  when 
compared  to  those  of  other  Governments.  For 
the  central  administration,  by  the  law  of 
1876,  the  sum  of  30,000?.  only  was  demanded. 
The  Royal  Corps  of  Civil  Engineers,  to  the 
members  of  which  all  supervision,  design,  and 
to  some  extent  execution,  of  publio  works  is 
committed,  only  receive  76,000?.  per  annum. 
The  total  cost,  including  travelling  and  all 
expenses,  of  the  Ministry  and  the  attached  corps 
of  engineers,  is  143,000?.  per  annum.  Tiiis  is 
less  than  3^  per  cent,  on  the  gross  amount  of 
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the  expenditure  of  the  Minietry.  And  it  ia  even 
a leas  rate  than,  this  aa  ooncerna  the  actual 
expenditure  on  public  works ; for  the  munici- 
palitiea  and  the  departments  are  each  compelled 
to  contribute,  in  certain  specified  proportiona,  to 
the  constructing  and  maintenance  of  the  depart* 
mental  and  public  ronda.  Extreme  activity  is 
now  displayed  throughont  the  peninsula,  in  the 
construction  of  new  roads,  according  to  a general 
scheme  prepared  under  the  sanction  of  the 
iliniatry.  The  rivers,  canals,  and  waterways 
amount  to  an  aggregate  length  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  roads.  The  hydrographic  survey  of 
the  greater  portion  of  Italy  has  been  completed 
by  the  Royal  Corps  of  Civil  Engineers  j and  the 
remainder  is  in  course  of  completion.  More  than 
800  private  companies  for  irrigation,  drainage, 
and  reclamation  of  lands  exist  and  are  at  work; 
and  all  the  details  requisite  for  the  operations 
have  been  furnished,  while  the  operations  are 
supervised  and  controlled,  by  the  same  useful 
corps.  In  the  ordinary  budget  alone  about 
360,0001.  is  the  given  expenditure  on  national 
roads.  Hydraulic  works,  including  banks  for 
protection  from  floods,  oanals  for  irrigation  and 
drainage,  improvement  of  river  outfalls  and  the 
like,  require  the  outlay  of  3-16,0001,  For  porta, 
harbours,  <S:o.,  135,0001.  are  allotted.  The  tele- 
graph seiwioe  costs  287,0001. ; that  of  the  Post- 
office,  775,0001. 5 and  the  supervision  of  tho  rail- 
ways not  belonging  to  the  State  costs  16,-1001. 
The  sum  of  8-1,0001.  is  expended  on  working 
railways  belonging  to  the  State.  Thus  in  every 
department  of  national  industry,  information, 
control,  and  professional  guidance  are  snpplied 
by  the  State  for  the  construction  and  service  of 
private  as  well  as  pubtio  works  of  an  engineering 
nature.  And  if  the  outlay  for  Bupervision  borne 
on  the  ministerial  budget  be  compared  with  the 
practical  service  rendered  to  the  country,  we 
shall  find  reason  to  speak  in  terms  of  very  high 
admiration  of  the  method  adopted  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  public  works  of  Italy. 

The  outcome  of  euoh  a comparison  (on  which 
we  have,  as  far  as  we  are  aware  for  the  first 
time  ventured),  is  extremely  inetraotive.  It  ia 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  intelligent  civilisa- 
tion of  a nation  may  be  to  some  extent  ganged 
by  the  two  opposite  measures,  of  the  propor- 
tionate amount  of  national  expenditure  devoted 
topnblio  works,  and  of  the  cost  of  superintendence 
of  the  same.  In  semi-barbarons  Russia  we  find  an 
expenditure  of  520,0001.  per  annum  on  the  roads  of 
an  empire  extending  over  8,365.000  square  miles  ; 
while  a considerably  larger  sum  (we  have  not  at 
hand  the  extraordinary  expenditure  for  the  year 
in  question,  but  it  does  nob  fall  far  short  of  the 
ordinary  outlay)  is  laid  out  on  the  roads  that 
servo  the  111,410  square  miles  of  Italy.  But 
the  Rnssian  ministry  costs  more  than  twelve 
times  as  much  as  the  Italian  ministry.  Italy  may 
better  compare  with  England  than  any  other 
country.  Its  area,  its  population,  the  industry  of 
its  people,  the  long  extent  of  seaboard  in  pro- 
portion to  the  area  of  the  country,  are  all  very 
close  upon  our  own.  The  presence  of  ooal  in 
our  soil,  and  the  happy  balance  of  our  political 
organisation,  have  given  ua  a great  start  in  the 
race  with  our  old  masters, — a start,  however, 
which  every  year  tends  rapidly  to  diminish. 
What  we  can  collect  from  the  abstracts  of  the 
national  acconuts,  as  to  the  comparative  rates  of 
outlay  of  the  two  countries,  gives  8^  per  cent, 
laid  out  in  England  against  8'4  per  cent,  in 
Italy.  Neither  of  these  statements  is  exhaustive. 
In  both  countries  there  is  a large  local  erpendi. 
lure,  which  does  not  come  into  the  national  par- 
liamentary  budget,  while  the  activity  of  private 
capital  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  such  as  to 
exceed  both  national  and  local  expenditure.  But 
when  we  try  to  put  our  finger  on  the  other 
gauge, — the  ratioof  tho  costofsuperintendence, — 
we  are  absolutely  nowhere.  It  might  be  an 
overstatement  to  say  that  we  oome  nearer 
to  Russia  than  to  Italy  in  this  respect, — 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  to  how 
groat  an  extent  this  was  a misstatement. 
In  one  case,  that  of  Ifaly,  we  have  a definite 
annual  expenditure.  We  see  what  there  is  to 
show  for  it,  and  we  find  that  the  supervision  falls 
very  far  below  the  rate  of  an  architect’s  com. 
mission.  The  work, — as  far  as  we  can  cheek  it, 
and  that  is  to  a great  extent, — ia  well  done,  and 
the  cost  ig  mininiiaed.  Now,  if  we  regard  all 
those  items  of  expenditure,  national  or  local, 
which  are  going  on  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
inspection  of  railways, — inspection  of  mines, 
inspection  of  sanitary  authorities, — and  ouuple 
with  these  the  far  more  coetly  items  of  nun- 
inspection  of  canals,  non-inspeotion  of  roads, 
limitation  of  iuspecticn  of  railways,  and  non- 
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assistance  to  sanitary  authorities,  we  shall  be  eer- 
tainly  within  the  mark,  if  we  consider  that  our 
want  of  system  costs  the  country  from  three  to  four 
times  as  much  as  the  Italian  centralisation  of 
system,  and  that  an  allowance  of  five  per  cent, 
on  all  public  work  bestowed  on  an  efficient 
establishment  of  the  nature  of  the  Italian  Royal 
Corps  of  Civil  Engineers  would  be  a saving  of 
cent,  per  cent,  to  the  oonntry  in  dire  :t  cost,  and 
perhaps  of  a thousand  per  cent,  in  avoidance 
of  waste  of  money,  labour,  and  time. 

It  is  trne  that  an  extraordinary  advantage  has 
been  secured  to  England  by  the  activity  of 
associated  industry.  The  outlay  of  G8C,000,U00i. 
on  our  railways,  without  any  assistance  from  the 
State,  is  an  operation  without  precedent  in 
modern  times.  When  we  contrast  the  receipt  by 
the  State,  in  the  form  of  rates  and  taxes  and  of 
Government  duty,  of  no  less  than  l,977,OOOZ. 
per  annum  in  the  Uuited  Kingdom,  with  the 
item  of  1,500,0001.  paid  as  interest  for  railway 
onpital  in  the  Russian  Budget,  we  become  aware 
of  an  enormous  diSerenoe  in  the  industrial 
activity  of  the  two  countries.  Again,  our 
working  cost  of  5i  per  cent,  contrasts  very 
favonrably  with  the  higher  rate  of  74'5  per  cent, 
on  tho  German  lines.  To  know  how  far  this 
difference  is  altogether  in  onr  favour,  however, 
we  ought  to  know  the  rates  of  tariff,  and  the 
actnal  gross  inoomo  per  mile,  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, as  in  the  absence  of  such  information  mere 
comparisons  of  working  ratio  are  delusive.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  many  Governments  to 
encourage  railways  for  the  general  good,  by  sub- 
vention of  some  kind  from  the  State.  We  have 
carried  out  this  policy  ourselves  in  India,  with  the 
happiest  results.  The  Belgian  Government  are 
carrying  it  out,  as  we  believe,  with  a disastrous 
result.  In  the  Russian  empire  the  support  of  rail- 
ways by  the  State  may  well  be  considered  almost 
necessary  to  the  national  existence;  though  how 
Russia  is  to  coutinue  to  pay  5 per  cent,  in  gold 
on  her  foreign  debt  of  300,000,0001.,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  imagine.  But  the  more  active  onr  own 
expenditure,  under  railway  oompanies,  dock  and 
harbour  compauies,  or  the  new  local  authorities, 
the  greater  is  onr  national  loss  for  want  of 
thorough  and  combined  engineering  direction. 
We  have  no  love  for  the  interference  of  the 
Government  in  any  matter  that  can  be  better 
managed  by  private  energy.  Bub  engineering 
matters,  affecting  tho  communications  of  the 
country,  or  the  general  regulation  of  its  water- 
ways, cannot  properly  be  so  managed.  If  we 
consider  that  we  have  taken  fifty  years  to  spend 
over  630  millions  sterling  on  our  railways,  this 
gives  an  average  expenditure  of  12,600,0001.  per 
annum.  Five  per  cent,  on  this  sum  would  have 
amounted  to  630,O00Z.  per  annum.  Reduce  this 
by  one-balf,  and  we  have  a cost  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  Russian  administration  of  public 
works.  Can  any  one  for  a moment  donbt  that 
the  railway  companies  could  have  paid  this 
sum,  out  of  their  own  money,  with  the  ntmoat 
advantage,  to  avoid  the  heavy  Parliamentary 
expenses  with  which  they  have  been  burdened, 
and  the  construction  of  duplicate  lines  ? that 
the  country  would  have  been  tbe  gainer  by 
millions  a year  if  an  educated  tribunal  had  been 
Bubstitated,  at  that  cost,  for  the  hap-hazard  way 
in  which  we  Ecramble  through  arrangements  by 
the  patient  and  orderly  care  of  which  waste, 
extravagance,  and  loss  of  all  kinds  can  alone 
be  avoided  ? 


TEWKESBURY  ABBEY. 

I.v  onr  last  number*  we  bad  looked  at  the 
unrestored  portion  of  the  interior,  comprising  all 
the  nave  except  tbe  two  eastern  bays.  Passing 
through  the  temporary  screen  erected  at  this 
point,  we  first  become  fully  consoious  of  tbe  real 
grandeur  of  the  building,  as  well  as  of  its  ex- 
oeptional  treatment  and  interest.  Here  the 
whitewash  is  all  scraped  off,  and  the  original 
character  and  tone  of  the  masonry  exposed  to 
view.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  tbe 
grand  effect  of  the  blocks  of  masonry  which 
form  the  croesing  piers,  and  which  are  not 
formed  on  the  principle  of  a square  pier  pre- 
senting the  same  face  both  to  tho  main  building 
and  the  transepts,  but  take  (on  plan)  tbe  shape 
of  longitudinal  blocks,  with  their  length  east  and 
west,  finished  square  towards  tbe  crossing,  and 
on  the  side  next  the  arcades  rounded  off  into  a 
respond  to  the  circular  piers,  the  rounded  re- 
spond dying  into  the  straight  surface  of  the  wall 
plane,  with  no  line  or  break  of  any  kind.  The 
effect  of  solidity  and  mass  thus  given  is  partially 

• 8eo  page  361,  onte. 
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shown  in  our  last  week’s  illustration,  but  must 
be  seen  to  be  realised,  The  crossing  piers  are 
thus,  in  fact,  massive  buttresses  interposed  be- 
tween the  thrust  of  the  crossing  arobes  and  the 
line  of  the  main  arcades  east  and  west.  Their 
function  in  this  respect  seems  to  have  been  a 
little  overlooked  in  some  remarks  made  at  the 
recent  meeting  at  Lambeth  by  Sir  E.  Beckett, 
who  observed  that  “ the  Normacs  knew  how  to 
plant  a tower ; they  got  all  the  strength  of  their 
piers  in  the  east  and  west  direction,  leaving 
tbe  spaces  between  the  north  and  south  ” j but 
this  way  of  putting  it  hardly  expresses  the  real 
constructional  point  in  the  case,  which  is  that 
the  transept  presents  a tolerably  solid  abutment 
north  and  south,  when  the  narrow  space  of  the 
aisles  is  once  got  over,  while  east  and  west  there 
is  only  an  arcade.  The  builders  of  Tewkesbury 
saw  to  it  that  the  thrust  of  the  arches  carrying 
the  centre  towershouldnever  arrive  at  ordisturb 
the  main  arcades  : they  interposed  some  16  ft.  of 
solid  masonry  between  the  two  : and  had  such  a 
system  been  carried  out,  for  example,  at  Salis- 
bury, we  should  not  now  have  the  spectacle  of  tbe 
arcade  all  pushed  out  of  the  perpendicular  by  the 
action  of  the  tower  and  spire.  On  the  side  next  the 
aisles  these  piers  are  tbiokened,  to  take  the  aisle 
aroli,  with  a sub-order  on  two  serai-oircular  wall 
shafts ; but  on  the  sides  next  the  centre  aisles 
the  line  of  the  pier  is  left  completely  unbroken, 
the  sub.orders  of  the  east  and  west  crossing 
arches  being  turned  from  corbels  at  the  level  of 
their  springing,  and  the  main  arohes  springing 
straight  from  the  wall-plane.  It  is  worth  notice 
that  tho  sub-arch  in  the  east  and  west  arobes  | 
is  turned  from  a different  centre  from  tbe  main  i 
arch,  so  that  it  has  a face  of  only  3 in.  or  so  at  ' 
the  springing,  increasing  to  somewhat  near  1 ft.  j 
at  the  crown, — or,  in  other  words,  tbe  main  arch 
is  stilted  to  that  extent.  The  difference  is  most ' 
marked  in  the  east  and  west  arches;  less  so: 
in  those  of  the  transepts.  The  object  seems  to 
have  been  to  reduce  the  corbel  at  the  springing,  1 
without  weakening  the  appearance  of  the  arch  . 
at  the  crown.  The  treatment  of  tho  Norman: 
portion  of  the  transept  is  almost  bare  in  its- 
plainness,  the  north  and  south  walls,  partially 
occupied  on  their  eastern  angles  by  the  square  - 
projections  containing  the  stairs,  being  merely 
ornamented  by  two  tall,  narrow,  blank  arohos, 
with  ronud  heads,  without  impost  or  moulding. 
The  transepts  and  crossing  are  vaulted  at  tho  ; 
same  height  as  the  nave,  with  a vaulted  ceiling 
of  the  same  obaraoter ; but  tho  transept  vaults 
are  manifestly  somewhat  later,  approaching  more 
nearly  towards  the  form  of  tbe  fan-vault,  and 
are  besides,  weaker  and  less  rich  iu  design  than 
the  nave  vault.  Tbe  vault  of  the  crossing  con- 
ceale  the  arcades  of  the  Norman  lantern,  the  : 
tower  having  been  formerly  open  to  a much  i 
higher  point. 

Sofar  the  architectural  ordinance  of  the  church 
is  of  one  scale  and  design.  Eastward  of  the 
crossing  everything  is  changed,  and  instead  of  a 
lofty  ground-story,  with  tall  columns,  and  an 
insignificant  triforium  and  clearstory,  we  find  a 
low  ground-story,  of  short  thick  columns,  and  ^ 
originally,  in  all  probability,  a large  triforium. 
The  original  two-storied  arrangement  may  still 
be  seen  in  connexion  with  the  east  walls  of  the 
transepts.  At  this  portion  of  the  plan  there  was 
on  the  ground-floor  the  eastern  apsidal  ohapel  bo 
common  in  Norman  ohnrehes,  and  over  this  a 
chamber  of  the  same  shape  and  size,  the  practical 
use  of  which  is  doubtful.  In  the  north  transept 
tbe  apsidal  ohapel  and  its  upper  story  have 
both  been  removed  to  make  way  for  the  Early 
English  cbapel  before  mentioned  : iu  the  south 
transept  tho  eastern  ohapel  remains  in  excellent  * 
preservation,  and  its  upper  story,  which  had 
been  wallod  up, has  been  reopened  to  tbe  church; 
so  that  the  Norman  deeigu  of  this  transept  is 
nearly  complete,  excepting  tbe  roof  or  ceiling. 
But  in  the  choir  the  building  has  been  perfectly 
changed.  Standing  under  the  crossing,  and 
looking  east,  wo  seo  a short  choir  extending  two 
bays  eastward,  and  then  terminated  in  a semi- 
hexagon; a form  of  plan  which  allows  of  a 
larger  eastern  bay  than  the  semi-octagon,  and  so 
far  of  a better  arohiteotural  effect,  though  the 
lines  it  makes  are  not  so  pleasing  and  symme- 
trical as  those  of  the  octagon.  We  have  thus 
seven  bays  surrounding  the  ohoir,  oonsisting 
apparently  of  the  short  Norman  columns,  with 
moulded  fourteenth-oentory  capping  placed  on 
them,  and  a deep,  heavy  fourteenth-century 
arcade  springing  from  them.  Over  the 
arcade  ia  a large  and  fine  clearstory  of  the 
same  date,  but  no  triforium  proper,  though 
the  sills  of  the  windows  are  raised  to  a 
certain  height  above  tbe  elring  to  allow 
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for  the  aisle  roofing.  The  choir  is  vaulted  with  | 
a roof  of  similar  date  and  style  to  that  of  the : 
transepts,  bnt  maoh  richer  and  more  satisfactory  ' 
in  design.  But  a complication  in  the  efieot  of  [ 
the  main  arcade  is  caused  by  the  singular  ap- ' 
pearance  of  the  longitudinal  arches  of  the  vault  j 
over  the  choir  aisle  or  ambulatory,  which  are ' 
seen  through  the  arcade  as  segmental  arches  j 
springing  from  behind  the  springing  of  the  main  [ 
arches,  and  falling  considerably  below  them  at  i 
the  apex.  These  are,  in  fact,  what  would  be  the  ! 
“wall  ribs"  of  the  ambulatory  vault,  if  they 
were  against  a solid  wall  instead  of  an  arcade. 
Ou  going  round  into  the  ambulatory,  wo  find 
thaL  the  fourteenth. century  caps  seen  from  the 
centre  are  not  on  the  level  of  the  original 
Norman  capsj  that  the  Norman  columns  have 
been  raised  about  three  courses  before  the  Gothic 
arcade  was  built  upon  them,  On  the  aisle  side 
portions  of  the  Norman  caps  are  left,  sufficient 
to  form  a starting-point  for  the  ribs  of  the  aisle 
vaulting,  which  spring  from  the  original  lower 
level.  The  above  sketch,  taken  in  the  south 
aisle  of  the  choir  looking  westwards,  will  serve 
to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  later  work  is 
joined  on  to  the  Norman,  and  give  an  idea  of  the  j 
strange  jumble  of  liues  and  masonry  of  different  j 
periods  which  this  part  of  the  work  exhibits,  i 
lu  the  paper  read  before  the  British  Archeological ! 
Association  at  Tewkesbury,  referred  to  in  our  j 
last  article  (foot-note,  p.  362,  ante),  it  is  urged' 
that  this  aisle  must  certainly  have  been  added  | 
when  the  Norman  arcade  still  stood,  and  was  i 
intended  to  remain.  The  only  apparent  reason  ' 
we  can  see  for  «uch  a statement  is  that  the  | 
transverse  and  diagonal  ribs  of  the  aisle  vault! 
spring  from  the  level  of  the  original  Norman  | 
abacus,  a portion  of  which  is  left  to  receive ' 
them.  Bub  this  is  easily  accounted  for,  both  , 
from  the  desire  to  keep  the  vaults  low 
BO  as  to  get  a large  window  over,  and  from  I 
the  fact  that  part  of  the  Norman  wall  on  the  I 
south  side  of  the  aisle  is  left,  with  the  original 
wall-shafts,  one  of  which  is  seen  to  the  left  of 
our  sketch,*  and  it  was  evidently  the  simplest 
way  to  use  these  existing  cops  to  spring  the 
vaulting  from,  and  to  spring  those  on  the  opposite 
side  at  the  same  level.  The  fact  that  the  arch 
carrying  the  inner  margin  of  the  vault  falls  below 
the  line  of  the  main  arcade  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  for  it  springs  from  the  Gothic  cap  at 
tbo  new  level,  and  moreover  the  backs  of  these 
arches,  where  they  are  seen  through  the  arcade 
from  the  centre  of  the  choir,  are  mostly  orna- 
mented with  diaper-work  on  the  portion  which 
if  these  arches  were  built  before  the  Norman 


• The  plan  published  by  the  restoration  committee,  in 
which  Nornian  work  is  tinted  black,  andlater  work  shaded  ' 
in  line,  is  not  quit©  correct  as  regards  this  part  of  the  I 
choir  aisle,  the  south  wall  of  which  is  shaded  as  jf  entirely  ' 
now. 


arcade  was  removed,  would  have  been  against 
the  face  of  the  Norman  wall  and  entirely  in- 
visible.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  old  and  new  work  is  fitted  together 
plainly  indicates  that  the  whole  alteration  was 
done  at  one  time,  at  all  events  as  far  as  the 
ground  story  of  the  choir  is  concerned}  the 
upper  portion,  with  the  large  clearstory  windows, 
may  be  a little  later.  These  windows  con. 
tain  a larger  quantity  of  original  Medimval 
stained  glass  than  is  often  seen  iu  one 
place  J and  apparently  in  unusually  good  pre- 
serration. 

The  peculiar  and  unique  effect  of  the  choir  of 
Tewkesbury  is  still  further  enhanced  by  the 
chain  of  remarkably  rich  and  varied  memorial 
chapels  which  fill  the  spaces  between  the  piers 
all  round  the  arcade.  Commencing  with  the 
western  bay  on  the  north  side,  we  find  here 
that  called  the  Warwick  Chapel,  a piece  of 
very  rich  Late  Gothic  work;  the  lower  portion 
adorned  with  figures  of  angels  holding  shields, 
on  which  extensive  remains  of  colour  may  be 
seen,  the  upper  portion  finished  with  very  minute 
and  rich  canopy  work.  The  ceiling  inside  takes 
the  shape  of  a miniature  fan- vault,  and  one  half 
of  the  area  has  a second  lower  ceiling  of  similar 
design,  iu  which  the  fans  have  sprang  from 
thin  shafts  rising  from  the  floor,  two  only 
of  which  remain.  The  next  arch  eastward 
oontaina  the  chapel  of  the  founder,  Robert 
Fitz-Hamon,  which  is  an  earlier  and  more 
simple  design,  with  the  ordinary  charac- 
teristics of  the  Perpendicular  style.  The  second 
bay  on  the  south  side,  opposite  to  this,  has  a 
chapel  called  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  of  the  same 
date  and  nearly  identical  in  design ; both  have 
imitation  fan-groining  as  a ceiling  : the  Trinity 
Chapel  shows  some  remains  of  wall-painting  on 
its  eastern  end.  In  the  third  arch  on  the  north 
side  is  the  monument  of  Lord  and  Lady  de 
Spenser,  remarkable  for  the  lightness  and 
intricacy  of  its  pyramidal  canopy,  which, 
however,  must  have  undergone  a good  deal  of 
restoration  and  furbishing  up  to  look  as  it  does 
now.  The  centre  (east)  arch  is  filled  with  a 
screen  wall,  with  open  tracery  work  of  rather 
commonplace  design  at  the  top  ; but  at  the  next 
arch,  the  south-east  diagonal  bay,  we  find  the 
three  sedilia,  a splendid  and  sumptuous  piece 
of  work,  of  Purbeck  marble,  of  the  best  style  of 
Late  Decorated  design;  thearchesofthecanopies,  ■ 
decorated  with  a double  plane  of  cuspiug,  spring ' 
from  substantial  richly-moulded  piers  dividing 
the  seats ; great  part  of  the  canopies  is  gone,  but 
enough  remains  to  give  a pretty  good  indication 
of  the  nature  of  the  original  design. 

Let  US  now  go  ronnd  the  chancel  aisle,  and 
notice  the  peculiarities  of  design  and  arrange- 
ment here.  Entering  the  north  aislo  from  the 
transept,  we  first  notice  on  tho  left  the  opening 


into  the  square  Early  English  chapel  which  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  original  apeidal  chapel  on  tie 
east  wall  of  the  transept.  The  transept  wall  is 
built  up,  and  the  chapel  is  only  entered  now  from 
the  choir  aisle;  and  through  it  we  pass  by 
another  wide  archway  into  the  smaller  apart- 
ment of  the  same  date  further  north,  which 
adjoins  the  north-east  angle  of  the  transept,  and 
which,  as  noticed  in  our  last  article,  has  had  to 
be  shored  and  buttressed  to  keep  it  in  its  place. 
This  last.named  chapel  at  the  angle  of  the  tran- 
sept  has  been  a very  fine  piece  of  work  in  the 
most  effective  style  of  late  Lancet  arohitectnre, 
and  a good  deal  of  the  detail  remains,  though 
covered  with  whitewash, — quite  sufficient  to  give 
data  for  its  complete  restoration.  In  the  chapel 
next  the  choir  almost  the  only  direct  evidence  of 
date  and  style  is  in  the  caps  of  tho  angle  vault- 
ing  shafts,  which  still  hang  to  the  wall  in  their 
places,  though  the  shafts  below  and  the  vault 
above  them  are  gone;  the  building  having  been 
afterwards  covered  with  a wooden  roof,  itself 
now  much  dilapidated.  Both  the  arches  which 
connect  these  chapels  with  each  other  and  with 
the  choir  aisle  are  low  segmental  arches  of  Deco- 
rated style;  and  it  is  evident  that  these  open- 
ings were  made  after  the  building  which  formerly 
ran  along  the  north  face  of  the  transept  had 
to  he  removed  owing  to  its  failure,  and  the 
arrangement  of  this  part  of  the  church  con- 
sequently altered.  It  is  as  if  the  angle 
chapel  were  a chancel  on  a small  scale,  with 
a small  nave  ou  its  western  side  as  usual ; and 
we  bad  taken  away  the  original  nave  and  placed 
another  running  north  and  south,  and  blocked  op 
the  original  chancel  arch,  Now,  it  is  just 
possible  that  this  may  be  the  real  purport  of 
the  arrangement  here.  In  Mr.  Blashill's  paper 
road  before  the  Arobosological  Association,  it  ia 
suggested  that  the  small  building  originally  at 
the  north  of  the  transept,  and  which  etood  to  the 
angle  chapel  in  the  relation  of  nave  to  obancel, 
was  iu  reality  an  additional  lady-chapel  erected 
at  this  part  of  the  abbey  in  order  to  give  oppor- 
tunity  for  the  laity  to  indulge  their  devotion  to 
the  Virgin,  without  bringing  them  too  much  into 
the  penetralia  of  the  Abbey  Church.  The  build- 
ing  would,  in  fact,  play  the  same  part  as  the 
Galilee  chapel  at  Durham.  We  have  had  occasion 
to  differ  explicitly  from  the  author  of  the  paper 
referred  to  in  regard  to  two  of  his  suggestions, 
and  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  him 
due  credit  for  what  appears  to  ns  a very  ingeuioua 
and  probable  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
nuusual  features  in  this  part  of  the  plan  of 
Tewkesbury.  The  supposition  would  be,  that 
when  the  original  nave  of  this  ladv-cbapel  was 
taken  down,  the  chapel  adjoining  the  choir  was 
used  as  its  nave,  though  looking  north  instead  of 
east,  and  the  two  new  openings  made  with  this 
object.  At  a later  period  it  is  on  record  that  this 
chapel  was  habitually  used  for  secular  purposes  : 
partly  as  a school. 

Passing  ou  np  the  north  choir  aisle,  we  come  to 
the  first  of  the  chevet  chapels,  that  of  St.  Margaret, 
the  entrance  arch  to  which  has  the  same  oharao- 
terietios  as  that  into  the  ohapels  we  have  just 
been  mentioning.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
ohapol  is  of  the  same  date  as  its  entranoe  arch, 
all  this  chevet  work  being  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  St.  Margaret’s  chapel  is  an  octagonal 
apse,  looking  northward ; it  has  been  shut  off 
by  a partly-open  screen,  similar  to  that  in  the 
eastern  bay  of  the  choir  arcade,  but  which  has 
been  removed  ia  the  centre  to  admit  the  later 
tomb  of  Sir  Guy  de  Brien,  which  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  arch,  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
screen  abutting  against  it  in  a clumsy  manner, 
no  attempt  having  been  made  to  “ make  good  " 

^ tho  jnnetion  of  the  two.  The  tomb  has  a recum- 
bent effigy,  with  a canopy  over  it  with  miniature 
vaulting,  which  appears  to  have  been  originally 
painted  blue  and  powdered.  With  the  next  arch 
opening  from  the  choir  aisle  we  come  to  the 
oblique  angle  of  the  chevet,  and  find  a wide  arch 
giving  access  to  what  may  be  called  a double 
chapel,  facing  north-east,  the  centre  portions  of 
the  north-east  wall  being  returned  inwards  and 
finished  with  a vaulting  shaft  at  the  inner  point 
of  junction,  leaving  on  either  side  an  apsidal 
recess,  which,  like  the  main  plan  of  the  choir, 
is  semi-bexagon  instead  of  the  more  usual  semi, 
octagon  form.  The  whole  is  called  St.  Edmund 
the  Martyr’s  Chapel,  but  there  must  evidently 
have  been  two  altars  or  shrines  here.  Under 
the  entrance  arch  of  this  chapel  stands  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Tewkesbury  monu- 
ments, long  called  that  of  the  last  abbot, 
Wakenham,  but  obviously  of  earlier  date. 
This  has  been  to  a certain  extent  restoi-ed, 
but  not  BO  as  in  any  material  way  to 
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falsify  its  arcbitecfcaral  effect;  and  certainly  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  orna- 
mental  work  of  this  tjpe  that  could  be  seen.  It 
belongs  to  the  period  when  the  Decorated  style 
was  merging  into  the  Perpendicular,  to  which 
latter  manner  some  featnres  in  the  tomb  belong, 
bnt  the  style  and  feeling  of  the  work  retain  the 
impress  of  the  former  period  in  all  its  magnifi. 
cence.  The  tomb  is  in  two  stories,  as  one  may 
say ; in  the  upper  portion  a canopy  of  splendid 
design  droops  its  hanging  foliated  arches  over  a 
ghastly  recumbent  figare  of  a half-decayed  body, 
with  worms  crawling  abont  it;  the  lower  shelf 
of  the  monument,  close  to  the  floor,  isuntenanted, 
and  is  open  towards  the  chapel,  and  divided  from 
the  aisle  on  the  other  side  by  a screen  of  elabo- 
rate  open  tracery.  The  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  the  corpse-like  image  originally  occu- 
pied this  lower  shelf,  and  that  the  portrait 
tffigyof  the  deceased  occupied  the  upper  one: 
a suggestion  which  is  in  keeping  with  some 
llediseval  representations  in  which  the  fate  of 
the  body  in  the  tomb  is  in  the  same  kind  of 
manner  represented  below  the  effigy.  In  the 
next  (eastern)  bay  of  the  aisle  was  originally 
the  opening  to  the  monks’  lady-chapel,  now 
built  up  and  filled  with  a modern  stained-glass 
window  of  crude  and  strong  colour  by  makers 
who  have  done  much  better  things  since.  It 
is  proposed,  we  understand,  to  take  down  this 
wall,  and  rebuild  it  a foot  or  two  further  east, 
BO  as  to  uncover  and  render  visible  towards  the 
aisle  the  jamb  and  arch-mouldings  of  the 
original  lady. chapel  arch,  now  nearly  concealed 
in  the  modern  masonry.  No  vestige  of  the 
lady-chapel  itself  is  left  which  could  give  an 
excuse  for  restoration.  There  is  no  doubt  the 
building  loses  greatly  in  its  elleot  at  this  portion 
by  the  loss  of  the  lady-chapel,  which  was,  as  at 
G!unce:iter,  the  culminating  point  of  the  apsidal 
plan.  Even  as  it  is,  however,  the  effect  on 
coming  np  the  aisle  on  either  side  of  the  choir 
ai.d  opening  out  these  chapels  expanding  from 
it,  with  all  the  varied  perspective  made  by  the 
obliquely. grouped  arches  and  vaatting-lineB 
(and  the  vaulting  is  particularly  fine  here),  is 
most  picturesque,  and,  in  English  architec- 
ture, unusual.  An  interesting  variety  in  the 
effect  is  produced  by  the  fact  that  the  south- 
east  chapel,  called  Sb.  Faith’s,  corresponding 
to  the  north-east  one  just  mentioned,  is  not 
made  with  the  double  arfangement  there 
described,  bat  is  an  unbroken  semi-octagon. 
The  chapel  on  the  south  side,  corresponding  to 
St.  Margaret's  on  the  north,  has  much  the  same 
design  and  characteristics;  under  its  entrance 
arch  stands  the  tomb  of  Abbot  Cheltenham,  a 
monument  of  no  great  importance  architeo- 
turally  : it  stands  against  one  jamb  of  the  arch, 
not  centrally.  In  this  chapel  are  collected  at 
present  a good  many  fragments  found  during 
the  restoration  work,  including  a number  of 
small  fragments  of  coloured  statues  and  orna- 
ment, some  of  them  with  the  colour  remarkably 
preserved.  The  space  between  this  last  chapel 
aiid  the  Norman  apsidal  transept  chapel  is  occu- 
pied by  what  is  now  the  vestry,  an  apartment 
with  notation  termination  externally  like  the 
other  chapels,  bnt  which  has  never  been  thrown 
open  to  the  choir  aisle  further  than  by  the  small 
doorway  (fourteenth  century)  by  which  it  is  now 
entered.  On  the  east  side  of  this  door  is  a 
tomb  of  some  importance,  with  a putbeck 
marble  coffin  on  a pedestal,  within  an  arch  of 
Late  Decorated  style,  enriched  with  the  ball- 
flower  ornament,  and  with  a finial  terminating 
in  one  of  those  great  square  spongy-looking 
masses  of  foliage  which  characterise  some  of  the 
ornaroental  work  of  this  period,  and  which  one 
most  like  more  from  association  with  the  finer 
points  of  the  style  than  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
beantj’.  On  the  west  side  of  the  door  is  a mneh 
timpl^r  monumental  recess  of  earlier  date,  coeval 
apparently  with  the  alterations  to  the  choir, 
with  a triangnlar  canopy  and  an  arch  in  three  large 
cusps  over  the  totub-recess.  Farther  westward, 
egainst  the  same  wall,  is  the  tomb  of  Abbot 
Allan,  an  elaborate  work  of  Decorated  date,  with 
n triangular  canopy  and  a richly-mouldf-d  aroh 
and  miniature  vaulting,  springing  from  butti  esses 
which  form  the  termination  of  the  design  at 
either  end.  There  are  one  or  two  interesting 
monuments  at  the  back  of  the  main  choir  arcade, 
facing  the  south-east  chapel ; one  of  these  being 
the  tomb  of  Abbot  John,  in  which  the  coffin  is 
placed  in  a recess  under  a low  segmental  circular 
arch,  with  a broad  flat  band  of  carved  foliage 
over  it,  which  has  a very  unusual  effect,  and 
looks  much  more  like  modern  than  ancient 
Medimval  work,  especially  in  the  absence  of  any 
point  to  the  aroh. 


Now  a word  as  to  the  actual  work  done  in  the 
way  of  restoration,  and  its  effects,  concerning 
which  a good  deal  has  been  said  in  other  quarters, 
wisely  or  onwisely.  The  work  was  commenced 
at  the  east  end,  and  has  not  as  yet  proceeded 
further  than  two  bays  west  of  the  crossing, 
where  the  temporary  screen  is  now  erected, 
shutting  off"  the  part  of  the  church  not  under 
operation.  The  work  done  has  consisted  in  the 
removal  of  all  poat-Medimval  excrescences,  in- 
eluding  whitewash ; the  repair  of  the  piers,  walls, 
and  responds,  where  they  had  been  out  into  and 
damaged  ia  erecting  galleries  and  other  addi- 
tioDS;  the  repairing  and  restoring  of  the  vaulting 
and  windows,  &o.,  in  the  eastern  chapels  ; the 
restoration  of  painting  and  gilding  on  the  vaults 
where  traces  of  it  were  found  sufficient  to  show 
something  of  the  original  design,  and  the  taking 
np  of  the  paving  and  laying  over  the  whole  area 
a solid  stratum  of  concrete,  upon  which  the 
pavement,  which  includes  nut  a few  monumental 
inscription  stones  of  great  interest,  can  be  relaid 
in  a permanent  manner.  The  pavement  had 
become  very  much  dilapidated  and  uneven  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground  upon  which  it  was  laid. 
While  mentioning  this,  it  may  be  noticed  that  in 
the  choir-aisle,  adjoining  the  eastern  bay,  is  the 
vault  below  the  floor  which  holds  the  remains 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence, — “ False,  fleeting, 
perjured  Clarence,” — and  the  crown  of  which 
rises  a little  above  the  floor-level,  and  has  been 
simply  paved  over  as  it  is,  with  no  attempt 
to  conceal  it,  the  flagging  rising  iu  a little 
hillock  ; we  heard  it  was  proposed  to  place  a 
raised  step  or  slab  over  this  to  conceal  the  irregu- 
larity.  We  should  suggest  that  an  incident  so 
obaraoteristio  of  the  carelessness  of  Medimval 
building  should  not  be  obliterated.  To  return 
to  the  main  part  of  the  work  : there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  what  has  been  done  internally  gives 
us  more  idea  of  the  original  character  and 
grandeur  of  the  building  than  we  ever  could 
have  had  before;  and  to  say,  as  some  ultva-oon. 
servativea  have  been  affirming,  that  the  grandeui* 
and  truthfulness  of  the  building  are  destroyed 
by  such  restoration  is  idle.  Let  the  conserva- 
lives,  who  would  preserve  even  whitewash,  just 
look  at  the  untouched  part  of  the  nave,  and 
then  walk  round  to  the  restored  portion,  and  if 
thatdoes  not  open  their  eyes,  nothing  will.  Onthe 
other  hand,  there  are  matters  of  detail  in  connexion 
with  the  restoration  which  we  feel  to  be  at  least 
doubtful.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  a great  part 
of  the  newly-unoovered  stonework  bad  been 
blaok-pointed  in  the  joints,  and  we  presame  this 
system  is  to  be  followed  out.  Why  this  should 
be  done  we  cannot  imagine;  the  stonework  looks 
admirable  where  it  has  just  been  cleaned  off 
without  pointing;  and  there  exists  no  more 
certain  method  of  destroying  tone  and  aerial 
perspective  in  a largo  interior  than  pointing  the 
joints  in  black.  As  to  the  advisability  of 
r..'atoring  the  coloured  decoration  again,  wo 
are  more  than  doubtful.  What  has  been  done 
ooneists  in  gilding  the  bosses  and  corbel  beads 
on  roof  and  walls  (the  gilding  being  set  off  by 
a strong  red  ground  or  margin),  and  painting 
certain  panels  in  the  vaults  of  the  same  red  and 
a bluish  grey.  Now,  of  course  there  may  have 
been  data  fur  all  this;  but,  in  the  first  place,  it 
is  a question  whether  the  gilt  bosses  in  the 
vanlt,  for  example,  were  not  the  salient  points 
of  a complete  scheme  of  decoration,  the  lees 
pronounced  portions  of  which  are  no  longer 
traceable ; and  that  they  would  have  had  a 
different  effect  if  the  whole  scheme  bad  been 
complete.  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  effect  of  these  rather  coarsely- 
gilt  bosses,  as  it  is  now  seen,  is  very  disagreeable 
and  spotty,  and  that  unless  there  were  a com- 
plete  scheme  of  colour  to  support  them,  they 
had  better  have  been  left  plain. 

With  these  exceptions,  we  must  bear  testimony 
that  what  has  been  done  at  Tewkesbnry  so  far 
is  in  the  direction  of  legitimate  and  necessary 
restoration  and  conservation  ; nor  can  we  see 
that  at  present  anything  is  threatened  which  is 
calculated  to  destroy  or  impair  the  interest  of 
the  building.  Not  a word  has  been  said  so  far 
in  the  restoring  architect's  reports,  as  to  touching 
the  exterior  of  the  Abbey,  except  in  so  fur  as 
doing  necessary  repairs  bearing  on  the  stability 
of  the  structure, — underpinning  walls  which 
rest  on  insecure  foundations,  providing  better 
drainage  for  carrying  off  rain-water,  &c.  If  any 
attempt  should  be  made  to  tamper  with  the 
weather-stained  but  perfectly. preserved  and 
sound  surfaces  of  the  tower  and  the  noble  west 
front,  to  deprive  them  of  their  colouring  by  the 
hand  of  time,  and  reduce  them  to  the  level  of  a 
new  modern  lledimval  building,  we  do  consider 


that  a pnblio  protest  should  be  mads  in  saoh 
language  as  cannot  be  mistaken ; but  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  no  suoh  step  appears  to  be 
contemplated  as  yet. 

Visitors  to  Tewkesbury  Abbey  should  not 
omit,  while  paying  attention  to  the  numerous] 
details  of  interest  in  the  building,  to  uotioe  its  I 
effect  from  one  or  two  points  of  view  at  a little 
distance.  The  church  stands  on  about  the 
highest  ground  of  the  town  ; the  highest  as  seen 
from  the  west,  though  at  no  great  elevation,  the 
land  in  and  about  the  town  presenting  only 
gradual  and  gentle  undulations  of  contour.  The 
view  of  the  abbey  from  the  south-east,  from  a 
lane  running  through  the  meadows  20J  or  300' 
yards  from  the  church,  is  a striking  one  ; and, 
looking  at  the  bnilding  from  this  point,  it  is 
almost  difficult  to  believe  that  we  are  in  England, 
so  curions  and  (in  this  country)  unique,  so  essen- 
tially foreign,  is  the  appearance  of  the  apsidal  east  i 
end,  with  its  numerous  clustering  chapels  and 
theirrongh  irregular  pyramids  of  red-tiled  roofing. 
Another  good  view  ia  from  the  bridge  over  the' 
stream  nearly  due  west  of  the  church,  where  thei 
combined  grooping  of  the  western  tnrret?  and 
central  tower,  rising  above  the  farm-buildiogs; 
which  shut  out  the  lower  portion,  is  very  effeo- 
live.  Seen  as  we  saw  it  at  the  close  of  a showery 
day,  the  west  front  and  turrets  in  strong  light 
from  the  setting  sun,  relieved  against  an  inky 
cloud  in  the  rear,  with  a foreground  of  green 
meadows  partially  flooded  with  water  that  re- 
flected the  towers,  it  mode  a picture  such  asi 
Girtin  would  have  delighted  in. 


BORTHWICK  TOWER. 

Borthwick  is  a noble  specimen  of  military: 
architecture,  and  the  finest  extant  example  of 
the  Peel  tower  so  celebrated  upon  the  Scottish 
border;  meaning  by  a “Peel”  a stronghold  of 
which  the  tower  is  the  only  considerable  work, 
and  which  stands  within  a walled  base-court  ofl 
moderate  area.  Here,  indeed,  the  dimensionsa 
of  the  tower  are  those  of  a Norman  keep,  and  a 
the  court,  though  small,  is  guarded  by  bastions 
towers  of  large  diameter,  but  still  the  tower  isl 
itself  the  fortress,  and  was  obviously  the  resi-  w 
deuce  of  the  lord  and  hia  family,  not  only  during  j 
a siege,  but  at  all  times.  Such  fortresses  aat 
Loobleven  and  Drquhart  on  Loch  Ness,  thought 
far  inferior  to  Borthwick  in  strength  of  masonry  i 
and  grandeur,  are  nevertheless  castles,  whereas. 
Borthwick  is  a Peel. 

Though  a ruin,  and  deserted  probably  for  a 
couple  of  centories,  Borthwick  is  still  in  toler- 
able order,  having  been  preserved  by  theunuaual 
tbickuees  of  its  walls  and  tbe  excellence  of  their  i 
masonry,  and  tbe  fact  that  both  its  basement 
and  uppermost  story  are  vaulted,  and  the  upper  ' 
vaults  protected  by  stone  roofing  of  a very  sub-  ' 
Btantial  character.  The  intermediate  limber 
floors  are  all  gone,  and  the  vast  cavities  are  > 
inhabited  by  a numerons  colony  of  jackdaws,  i 
whose  heaps  of  guano  might  be  removed  with 
advantage.  No  care  has  been  oris  bestowed  upon  • 
the  place,  which  until  recently  needed  but  little  ; 
now,  however,  the  rank  vegetation  on  the  roof  : 
is  displacing  the  tile  stones,  and  the  water  pene- 
trates the  vaults.  The  grand  fireplaces  have 
fallen,  and  some  of  the  lesser  ones  are  about  to 
fall.  At  present  a few  score  ponnds  judiciously  . 
laid  out  would  arrest  the  decay  which,  un. 
checked,  will  certainly  in  a very  few  years  bring 
down  the  upper  vaults,  and  involve  tbe  whole 
structure  in  irreparable  ruin. 

The  tower  stands  upon  a tongue  of  rooky  land, 
protected  by  deep,  rugged,  and  wooded  ravines 
to  the  south,  east,  and  north.  Down  two  of  these  i! 
flow  the  beads  of  the  Middleton  burn,  and,  below  l 
the  castle,  unite,  to  fall  into  the  Gore  water,  j 
which,  gathering  its  springs  from  tbe  adjacent  ' 
Lammermuirs,  flows,  parallel  to  the  railway,  ,i 
down  a pretty  pastoral  valley  by  Gore  Bridge,  , 
to  tbe  South  Esk.  The  tower,  placed  over 
the  juncture  of  the  three  streams,  is  a very 
marked  object  from  the  railway,  contesting  the  i 
attention  of  travellers  with  Crichton  Castle,  in  . 
an  opposite  direction,  but  in  sight,  for  a few  • 
seconds,  at  the  same  time. 

The  platform,  covered  by  the  base-court,  is  of 
an  irregular  figure,  governed  by  the  ground,  , 
rounded  to  the  east,  and  presenting  right  angles 
to  tbe  north  and  south-west.  Its  dimensions  are 
about  80  yards  east  and  west,  by  35  yards  north 
and  south.  There  is  a large  drum-tower  at  the  ‘ 
south-west  angle,  and  another,  with  a square 
n ar,  in  the  centre  of  tbe  south  front,  and  there 
are  traces  as  of  a third  capping  the  south-east 
angle.  These  towers  are  13  ft.  diameter,  have  a 
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basement,  a first  and  second  floor,  and  are  abonfc 
23  ft.  high  above  the  court,  and  35  ft.  to  the 
field.  In  the  west  front,  close  to  the  angle- 
tower,  is  a gateway;  an  opening  in  a very  thick 
low  curtain,  ronndheaded,  and  probably  of  the 
date  of  the  tower.  It  had  a drawbridge  and 
portcullis,  and  may  have  bad  a low  upper  story. 
Above  the  door,  outside,  is  a flat  entablature, 
with  mouldings  in  the  Henaissance  stjle,  and 
the  adjacent  bastion  and  curtain  are  pierced  with 
long  loops,  placed  horizontally,  evidently  intended 
for  mneqaetoons,  and  therefore  insertions.  They 
aie  similar  to  those  in  the  north-east  bastion  of 
Berwick  town  wall.  The  southern  bastion  has 
the  original  vertical  loops  for  bows  and  arrows. 
The  west  is  the  weak  side,  for  which  nature  baa 
done  nothing.  The  curtain  accordin^^ly  is  on 
that  side  thickened  to  12  ft.  or  15  fc.,  and  there 
may  have  been  a ditch,  now  filled  np. 

The  court  was  divided  by  a cross  wall,  north 
and  south,  of  no  great  strength,  and  the  tower 
stood  in  the  western  half,  from  six  to  eight 
yards  from  the  three  outer  walls.  The  northern 
curtain  is  an  irregular  heap  of  ruins;  upon  it, 
opposite  to  the  tower  door,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a mass  of  masonry  ascended  probably  by 
steps,  and  serving  as  an  abutment  to  the  stone 
arch  by  which  the  main  or  first-floor  entrance 
was  reached. 

The  tower  is  rectangular,  74  ft.  north  and 
south  by  ft.  east  and  west,  and  from  90  ft.  to 
110  ft.  high,  the  latter  height  being  to  the  ridge 
of  the  gables.  In  the  west  front  is  a recess, 
also  reotangnlar,  14  fc.  broad  and  24  ft.  deep,  so 
that  the  building  in  plan  resembles  the  Greek 
capital  n,  and  may  conveniently  be  divided 
into  a body  and  wings.  The  recess  is  not  quite 
in  the  centre,  the  north  wing  being  31  fc.  and 
the  south  29  ft.  broad.  Also,  the  latter  is  rather 
the  shorter,  so  that  the  north  front  measures 
69  ft.,  and  the  south  front  68  ft.  The  arrange- 
ment  of  the  chamber  is  very  simple,  all  being 
rectangular  and  parallel  to  the  sides,  but  the 
mode  of  reaching  them  by  staircases  is  very 
comple.v.  The  walls  are  of  immense  thickness, 
the  north  or  entrance  side  being  14  ft.,  and  the 
other  from  10  ft.  to  11  ft.  Those  of  the  recess, 
being  protected,  are  rather  less,  and  in  parts 
only  6 ft.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  thick- 
nesses are  continued,  with  little  or  no  reduction, 
to  the  top.  The  style  is  simple  and  severe,  and 
although  the  material  is  cut  stone,  of  remarkably 
fine  workmanship  both  inside  and  outside  the 
structure,  there  is  scarcely  any  ornamenCation. 
Over  the  outer  door,  in  a shallow  ogee  niche,  is 
a saint  or  bishop  in  low  relief,  and  within  is  a 
handsome  canopied  niche  for  a statue  and  a sort 
of  seat  of  state  or  sedile  for  the  lord.  The  firo- 
plaoes  also  are  good,  and  the  two  larger  ones  of 
magnificent  obaraoter  and  dimensions.  These 
ornaments  belong  to  the  Decorated  style  of 
arohitectnre,  and  correspond  with  the  known 
date  of  the  building,  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  walla  rise  from  a plain  plinth,  and 
are  terminated  by  strong  corbels,  2 ft.  apart,  and 
about  2 ft.  deep,  between  each  of  which  was 
a “ meurtri^re,”  and  outside  it  a low  parapet, 
now  removed.  As  usual  with  Scottish  towers,  at 
each  angle  was  a three-quarter  low  bartisan 
resting  on  the  corbels,  and  probably  rising  no 
higher  than  the  parapet.  Also,  the  three  high, 
pitched  roofs  of  the  body  and  wings  rise  above 
and  within  the  walls,  being  set  back  from  6 ft. 
to  8 ft.  The  ohiraneys,  where  they  remain,  are 
tall  and  handsome,  and  the  three  well-staircases 
opening  on  the  roof  were  housed  in  cylindrical 
turrets  with  conical  roofs,  of  which  one  remains, 
wanting  only  its  fioial. 

The  basement  is  on  the  ground  level,  which  ia 
about  5 ft.  below  the  exterior  ward.  Above  itia 
a first-floor,  which  in  the  body  is  occupied  by 
the  great  hall,  above  which  is  a second-floor 
containing  the  chapel  and  upper  hall.  Above 
this  is  a third  floor.  The  divisions  of  the  wings 
are  made  less  lofty.  The  north  contains  six 
floors,  the  south  five.  There  are  five  well-stair- 
cases in  different  parts  of  the  building.  Two 
ascend  from  the  ground  level  to  the  first  floor 
and  there  stop.  Two  others  commence  at  that 
floor  and  ascend  to  the  roof,  supplying  the  in- 
termediate floors,  and  another  commences  half- 
way np  the  height  of  the  ball,  threads  two  walla 
as  a gallery,  and  finally  rises  as  a well-stair  to 
the  roof.  There  was  thus  a ready  access  from 
the  first  and  upper  floors  to  the  battlements 
in  case  of  danger. 

Basemeitt. — In  the  body  are  three  chambers 
placed  crossways,  east  and  west,  side  by  side, 
all  23  ft.  long,  the  central  14  ft.  wide,  the  others 
15  ft.  The  vault  springs  11  ft.  from  the  floor, 
and  in  each,  at  the  east  end,  is  a large  full- 
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arched  recesa,  high  np,  narrowing  to  a loop.  At 
the  springiog  line  of  each  vault  ia  a row  of  atrong 
corbels,  evidently  to  support  a floor,  a sort  of 
windowleas  entresol.  These  lower  chambers 
commonicate  by  doors,  and  in  the  aonth  wall  of 
the  moat  southern  is  a recess  or  cupboard.  The 
outer  doorway,  6 ft.  wide,  at  the  level  of  the 
ground  outside,  is  in  the  north  wall,  and  is  closed 
by  a stout  door,  within  which  the  passage  de. 
scends  eight  steps.  In  the  same  wall  is  a well, 
stair,  which  ascends  from  the  basement  to  the 
first  floor,  and  there  stops.  In  this,  half-way  np, 
ia  a door  into  the  entresol  over  the  northern 
chamber,  from  which  level  the  stair  ia  continued 
to  the  first  floor.  The  entresols  over  the 
other  two  chambers  were  reached  by  ladders. 
The  whole  range  clearly  was  intended  for 
stores,  in  case  of  a siege. 

From  the  north  and  south  chambers  doors 
open  into  the  basements  of  the  two  wings,  also 
vaulted.  The  north,  the  prison,  is  18  ft.  by 
12  ft.,  with  a high  and  narrow  loop  to  the  wesL 
In  its  upper  part  is  also  a small  door,  from  the 
adjacent  entresol,  which  may  have  opened  upon 
a similar  floor  above  the  prison,  or  may  have 
been  an  opening  to  look  down  into  it. 

In  the  left  wing  is  a vanlt  20  ft.  long  by 
12  ft.  6 in.  broad,  and  only  8 ft.  high.  This  was 
reached  from  the  adjacent  chamber  in  the  body, 
and  contained  the  well.  From  this  chamber, 
opening  in  the  south  wall,  is  a well-stair,  which 
rises  10  ft.  to  an  entresol,  and  thence  proceeds 
to  the  first  floor.  This  entresol,  also  vaulted, 
was  18  fc.  by  12  ft.  There  is  a fireplace  and 
cupboard  in  the  north  wall,  and  in  the  south  a 
small  loop,  a mural  garderobe,  and  the  door  of 
entrance.  From  it  a rise  of  14  ft.  leads  to  the 
first  floor,  which  ia  thns  24  fo.  above  the  base- 
ment. 

jirst  floor  contains  the  great  hall, — a noble 
chamber,  51  ft.  by  24  ft.,  with  walla  from  12  ft. 
to  14  ft.  thick.  It  is  covered  by  a pointed  barrel 
vanlt,  quite  plain,  but,  with  the  walls,  of  excellent 
ashlar.  The  height  to  the  crown  is  about  30  ft. 
It  occupies  the  whole  breadth  of  the  bnilding. 
In  the  north  end  is  a mural  chamber,  8 ft.  6 in. 
by  7 ft.  10  in.,  which  contains  the  bead  of  the 
well-stair  from  below.  This  has  a door  into  the 
hall  and  another  into  the  entrance  passage. 
This  is  the  passage  of  the  main  entrance, 
4 ft.  7 in.  broad,  and  14  ft.  long,  having  a door 
at  each  end,  but  no  portcullis.  It  is  the  main 
entrance  to  the  tower.  Outside,  it  seems  to  have 
been  approached  by  a atone  arch  of  abont  8 ft. 
span,  of  which  the  Bpringing-conrso  is  seen 
under  the  door-sill.  In  the  vaulted  mural 
passage  are  the  opposite  doors,  one  mentioned 
already  upon  the  stair-head,  the  other  leading  to 
the  kitchen,  which  occupies  the  north  wing. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  this  northern  end 
of  the  hall  a door  opens  into  a well-stair, 
7 ft.  10  in.  in  diameter,  which  here  commences, 
and  supplies  the  upper  floor  and  the  roof.  The 
east  side  of  the  hall  is  pierced  by  two  windows, 
square-headed,  in  deep-splayed  arched  recesses 
of  7 ft.  opening,  and  22  ft.  apart.  Besides  these, 
towards  the  north  end  is  a small  light,  a mere 
loop,  in  a recess  of  2 ft.  7 in.  opening. 

The  great  feature  of  the  hall,  after  its  fine 
pointed  vault,  is  a grand  fireplace,  9 ft.  broad  and 
3 ft.  deep,  with  a projecting  hood  of  stone,  which 
dies  into  the  wall  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  np, 
and  is  supported  by  two  double  half-shafts,  with 
bases  and  carved  caps  and  a flowered  band  above, 
all  in  the  Decorated  style.  This  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  south  end,  and  on  each  side  of  it, 
high  up,  are  recesses  of  5 ft.  opening  ending  in 
loops  of  1 ft.  The  hood  is  broken  down  and  the 
fireplace  in  decay,  bat  its  remaius  are  very 
striking.  Along  the  west  side  of  the  hall  are 
varioQS  openings.  In  the  centre  is  a window 
recess,  5 ft.  10  in.  broad  and  9 ft,  deep,  from 
which  a side  opening  leads  into  a vanlted  serving- 
room,  o ft.  by  11  ft.,  which  again  opens  into  the 
kitchen.  In  the  aonth  end  of  this  side  a door 
opens  into  the  witbdrawing-room,  and  another 
door  into  a well-stair,  which  here  commences, 
and  communicates  with  the  upper  floors  of  the 
south  wing,  and  the  roof.  Near  the  north  end  of 
this  side  a low  arch  or  buttery-hatch  opened  direct 
into  the  kitchen.  Besides  these  openings,  there 
are  two  ornamental  recesses.  The  one  a niche 
in  the  north  wall  for  a statue,  about  5 ft.  high, 
with  a handsome  groined  and  floriated  canopy 
and  a base  resting  upon  a half-shaft,  probably 
for  a statue  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  family. 
Also  in  the  west  wall,  near  the  fireplace,  is  a sort 
of  sedile,  4 ft.  broad,  with  an  ogee  canopy,  oon. 
tainiug  on  a shield  the  three  cinquefoils  the 
Borthwick  arms.  The  walls  of  the  hall  seem  to 
have  been  either  painted  or  covered  with  devices, 
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one  of  which,  ‘'Ye  Temple  of  Honour,”  was  re- 
oently  to  be  seen.  Here  and  in  the  staircases  are 
many  masons’  marks.  Two  of  the  doors  have 
heads  as  of  three  sides  of  a hexagon,  something 
like  the  Berkeley  arch. 

The  hitchen  occupied  the  first  floor  of  the  north 
wing.  It  is  16  ft.  by  22  ft.,  and  is  spanned  by  a 
large  flat  arch,  throwing  the  western  half  into  a 
stone  hood,  under  which  the  principal  culinary 
operations  were  carried  on.  There  are  three 
recesses  with  loops  in  the  north  and  west  sides, 
one  of  which  is  blocked  by  a later  oven.  There 
is  also  a small  fireplace.  The  entrances  are  from 
the  main  door  of  the  hall  and  from  the  serving- 
room,  and  between  is  the  buttery-hatch. 

The  ivithdrawing-rooin  oconpies  the  south 
wing,  and  is  19  ft.  by  14  ft.  It  was  entered 
from  the  hall  and  from  the  well-stair,  and  has 
recesses  and  small  windows  towards  the  sonth 
and  west,  besides  wall  cupboards.  The  south 
wall  contains,  in  a vaulted  chamber,  the  head 
of  the  staircase  from  the  well-room  and  its 
entresol ; and  in  this  wall  also  is  a mural  chamber, 

8 ft.  by  7 ft.,  with  two  doors,  a window,  and,  in 
its  flat  slab-covered  roof,  a shaft,  probably  for  a 
stove  chimney.  This  is  called  Queen  Mary’s 
room,  and  was  probably  her  bed-chamber  when 
she  visited  Borthwick.  This  and  the  larger  room 
are  plugged  for  panelling,  and  the  contiguous 
doorways  from  the  stairs  and  the  hall  had  a 
wooden  porch  shutting  them  off  in  the  corner  of 
the  room,  eo  that  there  was  a passage  either 
from  the  Queen’s  room  or  the  staircase  into  the 
hall  without  entering  the  withdrawing-room. 

Above  the  hall,  a corresponding  space,  51  ft. 
by  24  ft.  is  divided  by  a cross-wall  into  an  upper 
hall  and  a chapel.  The  ujjper  hall,  27  ft.  by 
24  ft.,  has  a large  fireplace,  with  a stone  hood 
and  flanking  shafts,  and  near  it  a window,  both 
in  the  east  wall.  In  the  north  wall  ia  a large 
recess  and  window,  and  a door  into  the  north- 
eastern staircase.  In  the  west  wall  is  a window 
in  a recess,  and  a door  which  leads  by  a moral 
passage  into  the  north  wing,  and  into  a garderobe 
in  the  north  wall. 

The  cTiapel,  24  ft.  by  21  ft.,  has  a recess  of 

9 ft.  wide,  in  which  ia  the  east  window,  a pisoina, 
and  an  almbry.  It  had  also  two  south  windows, 
and  between  them  a small  fireplace.  In  its  west 
wall  is  the  entrance-door  from  the  well-stair,  and 
a door,  2 ft.  above  the  floor,  from  the  south  wing, 
which  probably  opened  into  a raised  seat  for  the 
lord.  Both  obapei  and  upper  hall  had  a flab 
timber  roof,  and  were  14  ft.  high. 

The  room  next  above  these,  the  third  floor  of 
the  body,  was  of  the  dimensions  of  the  great 
hall.  It  had  three  windows  to  the  east  and  one 
to  the  north,  sonth,  and  west.  It  was  entered 
from  the  well-staircase  in  the  north-east  comer, 
and  that  of  the  south  wing,  and  it  had  a door 
direct  into  the  north  wing.  This  room  has  a long, 
fall-centered  barrel  vault,  which  rises  about  6 ft. 
above  the  walls,  and  is  therefore,  to  the  crown, 
about  15  ft.  high.  It  is  probable  that  this  great 
chamber  was  broken  up  by  partitions,  but  it 
contains  no  fireplace. 

Corresponding  to  these  floors  in  the  body  are, 
in  the  south  wing,  five, — the  first  being  the  with- 
drawing-room  already  described,  and  13  fr,  high. 
The  second  baa  two  windows,  a fireplace,  and  a 
mural  garderobe,  and  ia  about  11  ft.  high.  The 
third,  the  same,  and  is  8 ft.  high  ; the  fourth  has 
the  same  arrangements,  and,  in  addition,  a door 
into  the  private  seat  of  the  chapel.  It  is  17  ft. 
high.  The  fifth  floor  has  two  windows  only,  and 
ia  about  15  ft.  high  to  the  crown  of  its  vaulted 
roof.  All  the  chambers  in  this  wing  are  of  the 
same  size,  and  one  over  another. 

The  chambers  in  the  north  wing  are  over,  and 
of  the  same  size  with,  the  first  floor  or  kitchen, 
the  hood  and  chimney-shaft  of  which,  built 
against  the  west  wall,  passes  up  through  each 
floor,  tapering  as  it  rises.  In  this  wing  there  are 
six  floors,  most  having  two  windows  and  some  a 
fireplace.  The  second  floor — that  over  the  kitchen 
— ia  entered  from  the  eastern  well-stair,  whence, 
at  12  ft.  above  the  floor  of  the  hall,  a moral  passage 
threads  the  north  wall  and  its  window  recess,  and 
leads  into  the  chamber.  Hence,  ascending  in  the 
west  wall  of  the  hall  10  fc.,  it  reaches  the  com. 
mencement  of  a well  stair,  which  leads  to  the 
upper  floors  and  the  roof.  The  uppermost  and 
sixth  floor  is  in  the  vanlt  of  the  roof,  and  is  lighted 
by  orifices  in  its  gables. 

Besides  these  chambers  in  the  two  wings  there 
are  small  moral  obambers  at  two  levels  in  the 
west  wall,  which  are  reached  from  the  sonth 
stair,  and  look  into  the  recess  on  the  west  front 
of  the  tower. 

The  battlements  are  still  accessible  by  two 
staircases,  and  the  three  roofs  are  seen  to  rise 
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independently  from  the  rampart  - walk  level 
They  are  high-pitched,  and  their  vaults  an 
covered  with  out  stone  tiles  fitted  so  ns  to  foru 
ridges  and  hollows,  and  so  jointed  us  completely 
while  perfect,  to  exclude  the  rain.  This  roofing 
has  lasted  well,  and  even  now  only  needs  relaying 
and  the  replacing  of  a few  broken  stones.  Thi 
gables  are  of  out  stone.  The  stair-heads  an 
about  8 ft.  high,  circular,  with  conical  roofs  o 
ashlar.  There  seems  to  have  been  a low  parape 
all  round,  set  out  upon  corbels,  and  between  eaol 
pair  a square  machicolation.  There  is  a oleai 
walk  all  round,  only  broken  by  the  chimney 
shafts.  The  parapet  has  been  removed,  probably 
to  prevent  the  tower  being  held  as  a military 
post.  The  east  wall  near  the  top  is  much  injured 
it  is  said,  by  Cromwell’s  shot,  when  be  batterec 
the  castle  from  this  side,  beyond  the  raviae. 

Borthwick  Tower  was  built  under  a licenct 
from  James  II.  to  Sir  William  Borthwick  of  thai 
ilk,  dated  the  2nd  of  June,  1430. 

Billing  gives  an  excellent  view  of  this  towei 
from  the  south-west,  and  a good  drawing  of  th( 
interior  of  the  hall,  showing  the  great  fireplace 
before  its  fall,  and  the  lord’s  seat.  j 

HISTORY. 

The  family  of  Borthwick,  though  forcenturief 
the  owners  of  this  estate,  derive  thsir  name  from 
a place  on  the  shore  of  Borthwiokwater,  in  the 
shire  of  Selkirk,  whence,  at  a remote  period 
they  migrated  to  tbo  lands  and  castle  of  Cutcane. 
holding  it  with  Legertwood  and  Herriot  Muir 
whence  they  again  removed  to  Lockerwart,  t( 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Borthwick,  at 
inversion  common  in  Ireland,  but  rare  in  Eng. 
land  and  Scotland.  Their  predecessors  al 
Looberwart  were  the  Hays  of  Tester. 

The  first  of  the  name  on  record  was,  I.,  Thomai 
de  Borthwick,  temp.  David  II.,  and  who  held 
lands  in  Berwickshire.  His  son,  II.,  Sir  William 
Borthwick,  of  Catcune,  was  living  1378,  and  his 
eon,  III.,  Sir  iriZZiaiu  Borthwick,  in  1387-1401; 
and  who  was  father  of,  IT.,  Sir  William,  ol 
Legertwood,  who,  in  1410,  bad  a grant  from 
Robert  Duke  of  Albany  of  the  lands  of  Borth- 
wick and  Thofccotys,  in  Selkirk ; V.,  another 
William,  eon  of  the  last,  was  one  of  the  hostages 
sent  to  England  for  the  ransom  of  James  I.  Tc 
him,  as  Willelmus  de  Borthwio,  miles,  the  king 
granted,  2Qd  June,  1430,  a letter  of  licence, 
“ constrnendi  costrum  in  illo  loco  qui  vulgaritei 

dioitur  le  Mot  de  Lochorwort ao  in 

eodem  castro  et  fortalioio  Constabularioro; 
Janitorem,  custodeaqne  neoessarios  et  optimo^ 
pro  sna  volnntate  providendi,  removendi,  et 
omnia  alia  quas  ad  seenritatem  et  fortifleationem 
dioti  castri  necessaria  fuerit  faciendi.” 

Such  a licence  is  rare  in  Scotland,  where  the 
nobles  were  very  independent  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  country  commonly  ao  disturbed  that  a castle 
was  almost  a necessary  of  life.  To  the  castle  so 
lioeused  to  be  built  was  given  the  name  of 
Borthwick.  It  is  probably  from  the  term“Le 
Mot  ” that  there  was  already  a strong  place 
there,  for  which  indeed  the  position  was  very 
suitable.  This  Sir  William  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  Lord  Borthwick.  His  lineal  male  de- 
scendant,  John,  the  eight  lord,  held  out  his 
castle  for  a time  against  Cromwell’s  artillery. 
His  son,  John,  the  ninth  lord,  died  childless  in 
1681,  and  on  his  death  the  castle  passed  to  his 
sister’s  son,  Dundas,  of  Harrington,  from  which 
family,  after  two  descents,  the  castle  was  pur- 
chased by  Borthwick  of  Croston,  descended 
from  a younger  son  of  the  first  lord,  and  hia 
male  descendant  in  the  tenth  generation  claimed, 
in  1774,  the  barony,  which,  however,  was  ulti- 
mately granted  to  a still  nearer  male  heir. 

John,  the  fifth  lord,  was  a strong  partisan  of 
Queen  Mary,  He  it  was  who  ducked  the  appa- 
ritor iu  the  burn,  and  made  him  eat  his  letter  of 
excommunication,  steeped  in  wine.  Mary  fled 
to  Borthwick  Castle,  about  three  weeks  after  her 
marriage  with  Bothwell,  i7th  June,  1577,  and, 
being  followed  by  the  opposing  lords,  fled  thence 
on  the  11th  to  Dunbar,  disguised  as  a page.  No 
doubt  she  slept  in  the  chamber  called  by  her 
name.  Bothwell,  at  that  time,  possessed  the 
adjacent  castle  of  Crichton. 

The  Borthwick  arms  carved  in  the  hall  of  the 
castle  are, — (A)  three  cinquefoils  (sable). 

The  adjacent  ohnreh  was  rebuilt,  or  nearly  so, 
in  excellent  taste,  in  1850.  It  has  a western 
cower  with  a broach  spire,  a nave,  chancel,  and 
round  apse,  and  two  transepts,  of  which  that  to 
the  sonth  is  old,  and  mainly  in  the  Decorated 
style,  though  with  some  traces  of  Norman  work. 

Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian,  was  born  in  the 
manse,  which,  however,  has  been  rebuilt. 

G.  T.  0. 
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A FOREIGN  VIEW  OP  THE 
BRITISH  COAL  AND  IRON  INDUSTRIES 
IN  1876. 

The  Deutsche  Handelshlatt  on  the  state  of  the 
British  iron  and  coal  indastriea  during  1876  will 
be  read  with  interest; — “Wo  (in  Germany)  are 
in  the  habit,  and  rightly  so,  of  attributing  the 
preponderance  enjoyed  by  England  in  commerce 
and  industry  partly  to  the  circumstance  that  she 
is  greatly  favoured  by  nature  with  respect  to 
coal  and  iron.  But  it  is  just  those  two  great 
supports  of  modern  civilisation  which  have  been 
more  disturbed  by  the  crisis  than  any  other 
industry,  and  this  may  be  easily  explained.  Even 
if  over-speculation  in  those  two  industries  had  not 
been  more  especially  active,  the  general  stagna. 
tion  of  business  must  have  re-acted  more  heavily 
upon  them  than  upon  other  branches  of  trade. 
In  the  coal  industry,  before  all  others,  wages 
were  immodei’ately  raised  in  1872  and  1873. 
The  owners  of  collieries  acceded  to  the  demands 
of  their  men  only  too  readily.  They  found  it 
profitable ; they  raised  the  price  of  coal,  but 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  cost 
of  production.  Those  events  have  borne  bitter 
fruit,  not  only  for  the  owners,  bub  also  for  the 
whole  industry,  especially  for  the  iron  trade  j 
indeed,  for  the  whole  population  of  England. 
The  price  of  coal  has  since  fallen  enormously  j 
the  wages  of  the  colliers  have  also  been  reduced, 
but  not  at  all  to  the  same  degree  as  the  prices  of 
coal ; and  to  this  must  be  added  that  in  the 
former  period  the  working  hours  also  were 
shortened,  and  the  colliers  individually  produce 
less  now  than  a few  years  ago.  Supported  by 
their  unions,  however,  the  men  firmly  resist 
further  reduction  of  wages  or  the  re-introduotion 
of  longer  hours,  and  we  hear  continually  from  the 
coal  districts  of  wages  disputes  or  even  of  strikes. 
Owners  of  collieries,  however,  declare  that,  under 
present  circumstances,  they  work  without  any 
profit,  in  many  cases  even  at  a loss — at  least  of 
the  interest  on  their  capital.  Many  mines  have 
consequently  reduced  work  to  a minimum,  other 
owners  have  entirely  stopped  working  them  ; and 
while  we  are  writing  this,  we  are  informed  that 
again  several  of  the  largest  works  iu  Wales  and 
in  the  Durham  district  have  announced  to  their 
men  that  they  intend  stopping  work  in  a few 
days.  But  as  long  as  no  decisive  improvement 
takes  place  in  the  position  of  the  iron  industry, 
which  alone  consumes  about  a third  of  the  total 
production  of  coal,  we  need  not  reckon  upon  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  affairs.  The 
export  of  coal  from  England,  however,  which  in 
1873  had  sunk  to  13,619,000  tons,  rose  again  last 
year  to  16,266,000  tons.  But  this  export  is  not 
at  present  very  profitable.  The  average  price 
of  exported  coal  in  the  port  of  shipment  was,  at 
the  end  of  1873,  20a.  9d.  per  ton,  at  the  close  of 
1876  only  lOs.  3d.,  the  cost  of  production  not 
falling  in  anything  like  the  proportion  of  this 
redaction.  Amongst  all  the  branches  of  industry 
of  England,  the  iron  trade  shows  the  most  de- 
plorable results.  All  the  different  descriptions — 
pig-iron,  hoop-iron,  rod-iron,  bar-iron,  rails, 
boiler-plates,  tin-plate,  cast-iron,  steel — exhibit 
in  their  export  figures  a considerable  reduction 
against  the  preceding  year,  the  decrease  amount- 
ing on  the  whole  to  240,000  tons.  Bub  this  falling- 
ofi’  does  not  extend  to  last  year  alone ; the 
decline  has  been  steady  since  1872,  when  the 
export  of  iron  and  manufactured  iron  reached 
its  highest  point  with  3,383,000  tons,  until 
last  year  it  fell  to  2,219,000  tons.  The 
question  arises  now,  Can  there  be  expected, 
and  under  what  conditions,  an  improvement 
of  affairs  ? Producers  of  pig-iron  affirm  that 
they  cannot  exist  at  the  present  prices,  and  that 
they  keep  their  works  going,  as  far  as  they  do, 
only  to  escape  the  enormous  losses  consequent 
upon  the  putting  out  of  furnaces.  This  assertion 
is  to  some  extent  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
prices,  or  cost  of  production,  of  coals  are  still  far 
higher  than  they  were  in  1869  and  1870,  the 
prices  of  iron  during  those  years  being  about  the 
same  as  now,  and  that,  besides,  the  large  capital 
laid  out  in  works  at  present  partly  standing  idle 
is  lying  dead.  Wages,  however,  have  gone  down 
again  in  the  iron  industry  to  the  level  before  the 
general  rise.  Bat  those  wages  are  still  higher 
than  ou  the  Continent;  this  diSerence,  however, 
being  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  geologi- 
cally favourable  position  occupied  by  England. 
It  is  different,  however,  with  iron  produce  and 
manufactured  iron.  Here  a corrospouding  re- 
duction  of  wages  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  taken 
place.  Especially  in  those  branches  in  which 
more  human  labour  is  required,  the  difference 
between  Euglish  and  Continental  wages  becomes 


more  important.  The  large  modern  works  on 
the  Continent  are  as  perfect  in  their  mechanical 
appliances  as  those  in  England  ; but  they  have, 
with  equal  individual  power  of  production,  some- 
what cheaper  labour  at  command,  and  this  gives 
them  the  advantage  over  England.  As  soon  as 
in  London  a large  contract  is  brought  into  the 
market,  several  Continental,  especially  Belgian, 
firms  appear  at  once  as  competitors,  and  even  if 
they  do  not  obtain  the  oontract,  they  depress 
prices  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  business  uu- 
profitable  to  the  English  producer.  For  some  time, 
but  especially  during  the  last  year,  articles,  in 
most  cases  manufactured  from  pig  iron  imported 
from  England,  such  as  girders,  rafters,  axles,  &c., 
for  which  the  home,  even  the  local,  industry  had 
tendered,  were  imported  into  England  at  prices 
at  which  the  latter  could  not  compete.  It  is  the 
same  with  many  products  of  the  higher  branches 
of  the  iron  industry.  The  export  of  all  kinds  of 
machinery,  as  well  as  that  of  tools,  knives, 
blades,  &o.,  baa  declined  against  the  preceding 
year  by  20  per  cent.  Those  reductions  may 
have  their  cause  partly  in  a decreasing  con- 
sumption 5 but  it  is  becoming  more  difficult, 
especially  for  England,  to  compete  in  those 
branches  with  foreign  countries,  where  they  con- 
tinue to  develope.  Carriage  - springs,  tools, 
blades,  &o.,  are  now  imported  into  England  from 
the  Continent,  especially  from  Belgium  and 
France — indeed  even  from  America.  Solingen 
now  exports  scissors  even  to  Sheffield.  While 
export  in  all  these  branches  of  the  British  iron 
industry  has  thus  so  considerably  fallen  since 
1872,  the  import  of  those  products  has  greatly 
extended,  that  of  all  desoriptions  of  steel  goods 
having  been  increased  threefold  ; and  this  rapid 
increase  is  beginning  to  attract  attention,  even 
to  cause  a kind  of  alarm,  in  England  herself.” 


THE  CONNEXION  OF  GREEK 
AND  ROMAN  ART  WITH  THE  TEACHING 
OF  THE  CLASSICS. 

Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  Slade  Professor  of  Fine 
Art  at  Cambridge,  delivered  the  first  of  a series 
of  five  Cantor  lectures  on  this  subject,  uuder 
the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Monday 
afternoon  last,  Lord  Alfred  Churobiii  in  the 
chair.  The  large  hall  was  about  half-filled. 

Professor  Colvin  commenced  by  remarking 
that  ever  since  modern  Europe,  at  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  commenced  to  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  two 
kinds  of  antiquities  bad  been  sought  after  and 
studied,  viz.,  the  remains  of  literature  iu  books, 
and  the  remains  of  art  and  handicraft  iu  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  pottery,  &c.  But,  although 
a Classical  education  might  be  defined  as  the 
training  of  the  mind  by  a systematic  study  of 
the  genius  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  that 
study  had  been,  and  was  being,  pursued  almost 
entirely  with  reference  to  the  literary  remains 
alone.  Since  the  early  days  of  the  revival  of 
Classic  learning,  our  materials  of  all  kinds  bad 
greatly  increased,  both  with  regard  to  remnants 
of  ancient  literature  and  relics  of  ancient  art.  The 
stores  of  literary  and  monumental  remains  which 
we  now  possessed  would  have  overwhelmed  the 
imagmation  of  the  early  labourers  in  the  field  of 
Classic  antiquities,  enthusiastic  as  they  were. 
Their  enthusiasm  gradually  resolved  itself  into 
a settled,  sober  study  of,  and  regard  for.  Classic 
antiquity,  and  all  civilised  nations  bad  agreed 
that  this  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities 
should  form  part  of  the  education  of  their  eons. 
However  great  might  be  the  progress  of  science, 
and  however  important  might  be  the  increase  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  natural  world,  the  study 
of  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome  would 
probably  continue  to  the  end  of  all  things  to 
be  one  part  of  the  education  of  civilised  men. 
A Classical  education,  properly  speaking,  was 
one  which,  firstly,  sought  to  get  as  much 
knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  as  thorough  and 
profound  as  possible,  of  the  works  and  life  of 
those  two  great  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ; and,  secondly,  one  which  in  the 
course  of  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge  > 
would  impart  to  the  mind  as  complete  a training 
as  possible.  The  one  sovereign  ebaraoteristio  of 
the  Greek  genius  was  anthropomorphism  ; this 
was  the  key  to  the  whole  of  the  achievements  of 
that  great  people.  Not  only  were  they  endowed 
with  great  physical  beauty  and  perfection  in 
their  persons,  but  they  lived  under  extraor- 
dinarily  favourable  oonditiona  of  climate,  and 
the  outcome  of  these  conditions  was  that  when 
they  began  to  put  their  hands  to  tools  and  to 
paint  and  carve,  in  the  course  of  a few  genera- 


tions they  filled  all  their  temples  and  town  s with 
images  the  most  beautiful  the  world  bad  ever 
seen.  Although  an  immense  number  of  these 
works  of  art  and  handicraft  had  perished,  they 
had  not  all  disappeared,  any  more  than  had  the 
whole  of  their  literary  remains,  although  it  was 
unfortunately  true  that  all  the  most  famous 
works  of  art  known  to  the  ancients  were  either 
destroyed  or  lost.  Nevertheless,  we  possessed  a 
mass  of  material  in  the  form  of  Greek  art- 
treasures  which  could  be  made  of  the  utmost 
service  for  purposes  of  study  iu  connexion  with 
the  inoulcation  of  general  Classical  learning.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  while  the  lite- 
rary remains  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  were 
not  at  all  likely  to  be  materially  increased, — 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  possibility  of  their  in- 
crease  was  very  remote, — it  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  quite  certain  that  our  store  of  Classic 
antiquities  iu  the  shape  of  sculpture,  arohiteo- 
ture,  pottery,  and  specimens  of  handicraft  gene- 
rally,  would  be  largely  augmented, — to  an  ex- 
tent, indeed,  to  which  there  was  hardly  any 
limit  whatever.  Perhaps  some  of  his  (the  lee- 
turer’s)  audience  bad  read  in  the  Times  of  that 
morning  the  interesting  account  which  was 
given  of  one  year’s  discoveries  in  that  great 
centre  of  ancient  art,  Olympia.  These  and 
kindred  discoveries  gave  us  every  reason  to 
hope  that  we  were  now  only  at  the  dawn  of  an 
era  of  such  discoveries,  and  encouraged  na  to 
believe  that  our  stores  of  antiquities  would  be 
enriched  to  an  indefinite  extent.  Now  art  was 
a language, — and  a language,  moreover,  which 
did  not  change  or  become  corrupt  or  forgotten, 
as  did  the  languages  of  speech  or  literature. 
Was  it  not,  then,  of  the  highest  importance 
that  in  imparting  to  our  youth  a knowledge  of 
classic  life  and  literatnre,  we  should  also  im- 
part to  them  a knowledge  of  Classic  ait  ? 
This  was  a species  of  knowledge  which, 
once  properly  imparted,  would  never  be  for. 
gotten,  and  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
study  of  Classio  literature,  would  explain  and 
illustrate  the  meaning  of  passages  and  make  the 
study  much  more  interesting.  If  a knowlege  of 
Classio  art  and  antiquities  formed  part  of  a 
generally-recognised  curriculum,  our  museums 
would  not  have  the  aspect  of  so  many  col- 
lections  of  mere  dry  bones  which  they  presented 
even  to  those  who  bad  had  some  Classical  training. 
What  did  the  average  Classical  scholar  really 
know  of  Classical  art  and  antiquities  further  than 
he  was  able  to  glean  from  perfunctorily  turning 
to  a dictionary  to  see  how  the  toga  was  worn  or 
what  was  the  arrangement  of  a Greek  theatre  ? 
Any  systematic  study  of  Classical  art  was  almost 
totally  unknown  in  England  ; in  fact,  it  had  only 
recently  commenced  to  be  known  at  all.  It  was 
almost  completely  neglected  in  our  great  centres 
of  education,  the  universities ; not  that  we  bad 
not  in  England  great  archaeologists  able  to  vie 
snocessfully  with  those  of  other  European  nations, 
bub  simply  because  they  received  no  oncournge- 
ment  to  popularise  their  special  branch  of  learn- 
ing, but  had  to  pursue  it  almost  alone  or  in 
connexion  with  positions  they  might  hold  at  the 
British  Museum  or  elsewhere.  In  short,  it 
formed  no  part  of  the  general  cnlte  of  educated 
Englishmen.  Here,  Classical  literatnre  and 
language  were  studied  to  the  negleot  of  Classical 
art  and  arohmology ; bub  it  was  nob  so  in  Gor- 
many,  where  there  had  been  a great  revival  of 
Classical  knowledge  and  studies  during  the  last 
century,  this  revival  being  largely  ebaraoterif-ed  by 
the  renewed  interest  devoted  to  monuments  and 
works  of  art.  For  along  while  England  was  at  the 
heed  of  Classical  sobolarsbipjbut  since  the  time  of 
Winokelmann  her  supremacy  in  this  respect  had 
been  on  the  wane.  In  every  university  of  im- 
portance in  Germany  there  was  a more  or  less 
complete  museum  of  casta  from  works  of  Classic 
art,  and  the  antiqnities  of  Greece  and  Rome 
were  studied,  as  they  should  be  in  this  country, 
pari  passu  with  Classio  literature.  The  casts 
were  used  to  illustrate  the  remarks  of  lecturers 
and  professors,  who  were  careful  to  make  clear 
in  whatexoellenoe  in  art  consisted.  These  studies 
were  having  the  result  of  placing  the  Germans 
iu  the  forefront  of  arcbmologioal  research,  and 
we  iu  England,  who  at  one  time  took  the  lead, 

: were  often  compelled  to  go  and  sib  at  their  foet. 
Fora  long  time  they  had  excelled  as  interpreters 
of  Classio  antiquities,  England  being  content  with 
her  until  lately  unrivalled  rCle  of  explorer  and 
discoverer  (and  amongst  sooieties  which  bad  done 
much  in  this  direction  was  the  Dilettanti  Society) ; 
bub  now  the  Germans  were  actually  wresting 
from  ns  the  laurels  which  we  had  won  in  the 
exploration  and  dieooveiy  of  ancient  monuments. 
Incomparably  the  most  important  discoveries 
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which  had  been  made  of  late  were  those  at 
OlympJa  by  German  explorers,  althoagh  they 
bad  nob  oansed  the  Bensation  which  has  fol- 
lowed the  excavations  at  Troy  and  Mycenae, — 
these  again  being  German  discoverieB.  The 
remarkable  discoveries  in  Cyprus,  again,  were  the 
work  of  an  Italian,  acting  as  American  vice- 
cont^ul  there.  So  that  not  only  the  scholarship 
of  archmoloffy,  but  the  enterprise  of  arohECology 
was  passing  away  from  ns  into  foreign  hands, 
The  leotarer  next  explained,  by  means  of  an 
illustration  on  the  wall,  how  the  Greeks  translated 
an  epio  poem  into  sculpture,  choosing  as  his 
example  the  continnnns  sculptured  frieze  of  the 
Choragic  monument  of  Lysiorates,  which  repre- 
sents the  incidents  connected  with  the  attempt 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates  to  carry  off  Bacchus  to 
Italy.  The  poem,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Colvin, 
narrated  how  the  sailors  bound  the  god,  how  be 
broke  the  withs  or  chains  with  which  he  was 
bounil,  and  changed  himself  into  a lion,  a well  of 
wine  at  the  same  time  bubbling  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  ship,  and  vines  and  ivy  springing  up  and 
entwinin;;  with  the  ship’s  tackle ; and  how  the 
terrified  suitors  jumped  into  the  sea  and  were 
transformed  into  dolphins.  All  this,  said  Mr. 
Colvin,  was  faithfully  depicted  in  the  sculptured 
frieze  referred  to,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
suhjeot  was  made  to  lend  itself  to  the  conditions 
and  limitations  of  scnlptural  art  was  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting  and  insfriictive.  This, 
too,  was  only  on  a small  scale,  for  the  Choragio 
monuments  were  very  small,  and  were  merely 
nsed  for  the  purpose  of  depooiting  the 
tripods  which  were  accorded  to  the  owner 
or  trainer  of  the  chorus  which  had  been  the 
most  successfal  in  musical  or  dramatic  competi- 
tions, there  having  been  a whole  street  of  these 
monuments  at  Athens.  In  oonoluaion,  Mr.  Colvin 
sail!  that  in  the  study  of  Greek  art  for  its  own 
sake  the  student  mast  neceas-arily  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  art  generally  and  of  its  materials 
and  capabilities.  He  must  learn  what  could  be 
done  in  sculpture  and  wbat  in  bronze,  and  what 
were  the  particular  virtues  and  characteristics 
of  other  materials,  such,  for  instance,  as  terra- 
cotta. Then,  again,  art  bad  its  historical  phase, 
in  common  with  literature.  Of  course  the  study 
of  Classical  art  could  not  be  studied  apart  from 
Classical  literature,  especially  the  writings  of 
some  authors  who  wrote  what  wo  should  call 
guide-books.  Amongst  them  might  be  named 
PauHanias,  whose  forte  was  geography  and  topo- 
graphy ; Pliny,  the  encyclnpmdist  of  natural 
history  and  the  arts ; and  Lucian,  the  novelist 
and  writer  of  romantic  criticisms. 

The  second  lecture  will  bo  given  on  Monday 
afternoon  next. 


GLASS  PAINTING. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Architectural  Section  of 
the  Glasgow  Phil‘>8ophioal  Society,  held  on  the 
28th  ult.,  within  the  Corporation  Galleries  in 
that  city,  a paper  was  read  upon  the  subject  of 
“ Glass  Painting,”  by  Mr.  Stephen  Adam.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  David  Thomson,  and 
there  was  a full  attendance  of  members. 

Mr.  Adam  commenced  with  a description  of 
the  labour  involved  in  the  production  of  a 
stained-glass  window,  which  be  said  might  be 
treated  iu  three  distinct  manners,  viz.,  the 
mosaio,  the  mosaic  enamel,  and  the  enamel.  After 
details  respecting  these  three  methods  of  treat- 
ment he  proceeded  to  trace  the  early  history  and 
modern  development  of  the  art,  pointing  out 
wherein  modern  artiets  had  succeeded  in  catch- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  old,  wherein  they  had 
failed  to  do  so,  and  by  what  means  the  art  might 
be  revived  to  its  former  position  by  avoiding  the 
causes  of  decay.  He  showed  that  stained  glass 
was  probably  known  to  the  Egyptians,  but  there 
was  no  trace  of  its  existence  among  the  Greeks, 
and  unless  Dr.  Schliemann  should  enlighten  ua 
on  the  matter  we  were  likely  to  remain  ignorant 
concerning  it.  He  ventured  the  opinion  that  a 
nation  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  a perception 
of  the  beautiful  as  were  the  Greeks,  would  not, 
could  not,  be  blind  to  the  use  of  glass  as  an 
exponent  of  nature  and  art.  After  noticing  the 
existence  of  stained  glass  at  a very  early  period 
of  the  Christian  Cburoh,  Mr.  Adam  referred  to 
the  Early  English  style,  with  its  three  classes  of 
windows,  the  medallion,  the  figure  and  canopy, 
and  the  Jesse.  With  respect  to  the  decay  of  t*ie 
art,  the  generally  accepted  theory  was  that  this 
was  at'nbutable  to  the  infiaence  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. With  this  he  disagreed,  though  he  believed 
the  Reformation,  and  its  consequent  troubles, 
may  have  discouraged  the  practice  of  glass- 
staining.  He  believed  the  germs  of  its  decadence 


were  to  be  found  in  the  introduction  of  a false 
style, — false  in  principle,  and  false  and  incon. 
sistent  in  execution.  He  expressed  his  con- 
currence  with  the  opinion  that  the  golden  age  of 
glass-painting  was  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  j and,  in  concluding,  stated  that  the 
causes  which  had  led  to  the  decay  of  the  art 
were  fully  appreciated  of  late,  and  we  were  now 
in  the  dawn,  or  rather,  in  the  midst  of  a revival. 
It  were  vain,  however,  to  hope  that  we  could 
ever  attain  to  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  early 
art,  for  even  our  imitations  of  it  were  to  a large 
extent  sophisticated.  But  he  hailed  the  tokens 
already  given  of  a new  birth  to  the  art  as  an  indi- 
cation of  higher  things,  and  accordingly  looked 
hopefully  to  the  future.  With  regard  to  the 
German  glans,  which  had  been  so  extensively 
inti'odnoed,  he  stated  that  this  importation  was 
not  resorted  to  until  native  artists  had  put  them- 
selves  out  of  court  by  varied  and  ever-increasing 
monstrosities.  He  was  confident  if  they  returned 
to  the  old  ways  of  producing  really  artistic  work, 
that  there  was  sufficient  patriotism  among 
British  connoisseurs  to  banish  for  ever  the 
barbarous  abortions.  Were  it  possible,  be  believed 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  establish  an  artistic 
tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  testing  all  work  pro- 
fessing to  be  high  art,  such  tribunal  to  be  armed 
with  plenary  power  to  accomplish  the  demolition 
of  the  many  existing  outrages  on  taste. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Adam  for  bis  inte- 
resting paper  brought  the  proceedings  to  a 
close. 


THE  NEW  BARRACKS  NEAR  GLASGOW. 

Thu  operations  in  connexion  with  the  large 
military  establishment  at  Maryhill  are  being 
rapidly  poshed  forward,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by 
the  close  of  the  current  year  but  little  will  be 
wanting  to  complete  the  work.  By  the  erection 
of  the  new  barracks  on  a pleasant  site  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Kelvin,  and  about  two  miles 
and  a half  to  the  north  of  Glasgow,  the  intention 
of  the  War  Office  is  to  supersede  the  old  military 
dep6t  in  Gallowgate,  a crowded  and  somewhat 
unhealthy  district  of  the  city, — at  least,  before 
the  Improvement  Trnsteea  entered  so  vigorously 
upon  the  important  scheme  they  have  in  band. 
Originally  the  buildings  at  Maryhill  were  in  the 
bands  of  a contractor  who  broke  the  ground 
some  six  years  ago,  but  some  raisunderstauding 
arising,  the  War  Department  determined  on 
assuming  more  direct  control  of  the  works. 
These,  we  learn,  have  since  been  carried  on  by 
a system  of  civil  and  military  labour  combined, 
and  which  has  been  attended  with  the  most 
gratifying  results.  The  buildings  iu  oonrae  of 
erection  cover  an  area  of  ab-mt  30  acres,  allowing 
an  .additional  30  acres  for  the  purpose  of  a drill 
and  exercise  ground.  Fortunately  the  authorities 
were  able  to  find  upon  their  own  ground  a supply 
of  stone  excellently  adapted  for  buildiug  pur- 
poses, and  this,  it  is  computed,  has  enabled 
them  to  efiect  a saving  of  several  thonsands  of 
pounds.  Accommodation  will  ultimately  be  pro. 
vided  within  the  boundary  for  a battalion  of 
infantry  800  strong,  stables  for  a squadron 
of  cavalry,  and  quarters  for  a battery  of 
field  artillery.  We  have  already  described  in 
these  colnmns  the  plans  of  the  various  buildings 
in  detail,  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
recall  the  leading  features.  From  the  extensive 
site  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  separate 
buildings  are  varied  in  cbai-aoter,  and  in 
every  way  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  a 
large  military  establishment.  Among  the  more 
prominent  may  be  mentioned  a chapel  and  school 
in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  a spacious 
hospital  which  is  all  but  finished,  baths,  wash- 
houses,  canteen,  game-rooms,  and  a gymnasinm 
to  be  fitted  up  in  the  most  approved  style. 
The  authorities  have  thus  shown  every  desire 
to  study  not  only  the  health  and  convenience 
of  the  men  in  providing  them  with  suitable 
and  commodious  quarters,  but  have  had  due 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  their  higher 
nature  in  affording  them  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion and  recreation.  The  main  entrance  to  the 
infantry  section  of  the  barracks  is  by  a massive 
ornanoental  gateway  on  the  Maryhill. road,  while 
the  artillery  and  cavalry  entrance  will  be  by 
the  Balgray-road.  The  burgh  of  Maryhill  is  a 
thriving  one,  and  there  are  many  collieries 
and  public  works  close  at  hand.  The  sur- 
rounding district,  however,  is  rich  in  scenes  of 
natural  beauty,  and  when  viewed  from  the 
aristocratic  terraces  in  Great  Western-road  the 
architectural  features  of  the  new  barracks  serve 
greatly  to  enhance  the  genera!  effect  of  the  land- 
scape. 


THE  GROCERS’  COMPANY’S  MIDDLE- 
CLASS  DAT  SCHOOL. 

This  school,  which  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  i 
our  illustrations,  has  lately'  been  erected  on  a 
tine  open  site  facing  the  Haokney  downs,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Theophilus  Allen,  architect, 
of  .lohn-street,  Adelphi.  It  consists  of  three 
stories,  and  is  planned  on  the  Prussian  system 
for  the  accommodation  of  from  500  to  600  boys. 

It  contains  fifteen  class-rooms,  nearly  all  of 
which  have  the  advautsge  of  a north  light.  Cn 
the  npper  floor  are  eight  class-rooms  and  a 
library  j on  the  principal  floor,  of  which  a plan 
is  given,  is  the  entrance-hall,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  from  which  a double  staircase 
leads  to  both  upper  and  lower  floors.  Cn  the 
right  of  the  entrance  are  hat  and  coat  rooms, 
and  lavatories,  and  on  the  left  sergeant’s  room 
and  secretary’s  office,  &c.  Five  of  the  principal 
classrooms  are  also  placed  on  this  floor.  The 
head. master’s  room,  (fco.  forms  a mezzanine  story, 
Cn  the  lower  floor,  which  is  slightly  raised  above 
the  playground  level,  the  dining-hall  for  200  boys 
is  placed,  with  the  kitchens,  sculleries,  larders, 
tradesmen’s  entrance,  &o.,  adjoining  thereto 
(which  do  not  communicate  with  any  other  part  t 
of  the  building),  and  also  undermaaters’  rooms  | 
and  two  olas.s.rootne.  In  a sub-basement  the  I 
beating  apparatus  is  formed,  which  snppUes  j 
warmed  fresh  air  to  all  parts  of  the  building.  | 
Coe  of  the  chief  features  of  this  design  is  a i 
targe  semicironlar  lecture-theatre,  placed  at  the  j 
rear,  and  entered  from  the  principal  floor,  being  '! 
nearly  of  the  full  height  of  the  main  building,  | 
and  capable  of  seating  upwards  of  800  persons.  | 
The  cloisters  under  the  theatre  form  a covered  ;] 
playground.  The  building  has  been  erected  at 
a cost  of  15,0001.,  Messrs.  Holland  & Hannen  \ 
being  the  builders. 


A NEW  DCCK  AT  DEPTFCRD. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  graving-docks 
situated  iu  the  locality  of  Deptford,  an  extensive 
one  is  about  to  be  constructed  for  Messrs.  Wm. 
Walker  & Co.,  at  their  Deptford  Green  Yard, 
being  the  second  large  dock  recently  built  for  i 
this  firm,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  0.  Homer,  . 
C.E.,  the  former  one  being  420  ft.  long,  110  ft. 
iu  extreme  width,  and  a brick  entrance  63  ft. 
wide.  The  present  dock  will  be  320  ft.  in  length, 
with  an  additional  space  at  the  head  for  length- 
ening it  another  300  ft.  (ultimately  to  be  ex. 
tended),  92  ft.  in  extreme  width,  and  will  have 
a 50  ft.  caisson  entrance,  with  a draught  of  water 
on  the  sill  of  19  ft.  When  completed  it  will  bo 
fitted  up  with  large  pumping  machinery,  dol- 
phins, and  the  most  modern  appliances  for 
facilitating  the  docking  and  undocking  of  vessels, 
and  capable  of  bolding  sbips  of  between  3,000 
and  4,000  tons  burden. 


LIVERPOOL  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 

At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Society  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Alexander  Ross, 
district  engineer  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway,  read  a paper  on  ‘‘Hydraulic 
Machinery,  with  Special  Reference  to  its  Appli- 
oatioQ  to  Railway  Goods  Yards.”  The  author, 
after  enumerating  the  properties  of  water  and 
the  laws  which  govern  its  action,  described  the 
hydrostatic  press  patented  by  Bramah.  He 
next  described  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong’s  method  of 
transmitting  power  by  water-pressure  by  means 
of  a dead-weight  accumulator,  and  explained  the 
object  and  working  of  the  various  details  con. 
nected  with  it,  pointing  out  that  the  water  was 
not  a motive  agent,  but  merely  a carrier  of 
power,  much  in  the  same  way  that  shafting  is 
used.  For  station-yards  and  places  where 
maohines  are  scattered  over  large  areas  and 
intermittent  in  their  action,  Mr.  Ross  strongly 
advocated  the  use  of  hydraulic  machinery  in 
preference  to  long  lines  of  shafting  or  other 
means  of  transmitting  power,  as  thereby  the 
wear  and  tear  is  much  reduced. 


Titian. — The  monument  to  be  ereotod  to 
Titian,  on  the  tercentenary  of  his  death,  at 
Pieve  di  Cadore,  his  native  place,  will  consist  of 
a statue  raised  on  an  ornamental  pedestal.  The 
figure  has  been  designed  by  Signor  Antonio  dal 
Zotto,  a Venetian  sculptor.  It  is  somewhat  over 
life  size.  The  pedestal,  which  will  be  12  ft.  in 
height  and  of  white  marble,  is  from  the  designs 
of  Ghedina,  the  painter.  The  statue  will  be  cut 
by  the  brothers  De  Poli,  of  Vittorio. 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

The  aocoaipanyiDg  illustration  gives  the  front 
view  in  perspective  of  the  proposed  building  for 
Trinity  College,  London.  We  publish  also  apian. 
This  institntion  was  founded  in  1872,  and  received 
incorporation  by  a special  charter  in  1875,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  advancement  of  musical 
and  general  education,  musical  science  being 
the  principal  feature  of  the  college  curriculum 
and  examinations.  The  council  or  corporation 
consists  of  twenty  members,  for  the  most  part 
graduates  in  arts  or  music.  Mr.  H.  G.  Bonavia 
Hunt,  M.B.,  E.G.S.,  is  the  warden,  and  Dr. 
John  W.  Hinton,  M.A.,  is  the  present  honorary 
secretary.  The  most  popular  work  of  the 
college  baa  been  the  establishment  of  local 
examinations  in  elementary  musical  knowledge, 
in  respect  of  which  100  local  centres  have  been 
appointed,  and  upwards  of  5,000  students  have 
been  enrolled.  The  accepted  design  is  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Langston,  16,  Tavistock-street,  Bedford- 
square.  The  building  when  complete  is  to 
consist  of  a number  of  small  class-rooms  on  the 
ground. Boor,  a large  public  hall,  containing  plat- 
form  and  organ,  a library,  a dining-ball,  a college 
chapel,  and  rooms  for  official  residence ; the 
external  architecture  being  Domestic  Gothic 
throughont.  We  believe  that  negotiations  are 
in  progress  for  the  purchase  of  a site  near  the 
Thames  Embankment. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  CONDEMNED  CITY 
CHURCHES. 

BOY.VL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute  on  the  9tb  insb.,  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
president,  in  the  chair,  two  papers  were  read 
respecting  some  of  the  condemned  churches  of 
the  City  of  London.  The  first  of  these  papers 
was  read  by  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  and  was  in 
the  form  of  a report  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  and  signed  by  the  members  of  the  sob- 
committee  referred  to.  The  iollowing  is  its 
substance  : — 

Id  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Conservation  of  Ancient  Monu- 
ments, that  a detailed  account  of  the  condemned 
City  churches  should  be  preserved  amongst  the 


archives  of  the  Institute,  a sub  committee  was 
formed  consisting  of  Mr.  Teulon,  Mr.  E.  Ferrey, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Birob,  and  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  who 
have  for  some  time  past  been  engaged  in  per- 
sonally visiting  the  churches  and  carefully  noting 
their  appearance,  present  state,  fittings,  antiqui- 
ties, and  monuments.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
very  existence  of  most  of  these  churches  is 
threatened.  A few  sops  to  Cerberus,  in  the 
shape  of  some  twenty  of  them,  distinguished  by 
their  antiquarian  or  other  interest,  are  to  be 
retained  ; and  all  the  others  that  have  outlived 
the  fire,  and  against  whose  walls  the  surging 
tide  of  the  restless  traffic  of  ages  has  beaten,  are 
at  last  to  Bucenmb  to  be  swept  away,  and  their 
very  sites  and  names  forgotten.  The  necessity 
for  the  existence  of  the  sub-committee  on  this 
subject  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  since  they 
commenced  their  labours  two  of  these  churches 
have  been  destroyed,  two  more  marked  for 
destrnction  are  awaiting  the  signal  for  the  axes 
and  hammers  to  commence  the  work  of  havoc  ; 
and  another  is  being  shorn  and  lopped  of  its 
bulk  to  suit  the  modified  views  of  the  nineteenth 
oentnry.  Passing  by  the  historical  question  of 
when  and  by  whom  London  was  first  divided 
into  parishes,  we  make  onr  starting-point  tue 
Great  Fire,  whioh  had  just  swept  over  the 
devoted  city,  and  of  the  107  parish  churches 
existing  within  and  just  without  the  walls,  22 
only  remained  after  the  fire,  and  of  these  22, 
nine  have  since  been  rebuilt,  so  that  85  were 
actually  consumed  in  the  flames.  Of  these  80, 
35  were  never  rebuilt;  but  the  parishes  were 
amalgamated  with  the  adjoining  ones,  so  that 
one  church  served  two  parishes.  The  rebuild- 
ing of  most  of  these  churches  took  place  within 
the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years  subsequently  to 
the  fire,  so  that,  roughly  speaking,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  we  possessed 
107  churches  in  London,  that  is  in  the  City.  In 
little  more  than^three-quarteraof  a century  this 
number  has  been  reduced  to  ninety-five,  twelve 
of  them  having  been  utterly  destroyed,  whilst 
two  more  are  awaiting  their  fate.  Only  thirty- 
one,  in  addition  to  those  already  doomed  and 
destroyed,  are  at  present  thought  worthy  of  the 
same  fate,  and  of  this  number  some  few  are 
threatened  with  immediate  destruotion.  With 
these  few  the  sub-oommittee  have  now  more 
especially  to  deal,  and  to  draw  attention. 


in  accordance  with  their  instructions,  to 
their  chief  points  of  interest.  Tbeeo  are  the 
oburohes  of  St.  Dionis  Baokohnroh  5 All  Hallows, 
Bread-street ; St.  Margaret  Pattens;  St.  George, 
Botolph.lane  ; St.  Mary  Abohuroh ; St.  Edmund 
the  King;  St.  Mary  Aldermary;  St.  Anne  and 
St.  Agnes,  Alderegate;  St.  Michael,  Paternoster 
Royal,  Oullege-hill;  St.  Stephen,  Coleman- 
street ; and  St.  Beoet,  Paul  s Wharf. 

St.  Dionis  Backchwch  consists  on  plan  of  an 
irregular  square,  divided  into  nave  and  aisles 
by  four  Ionic  columns  on  each  side.  The  nave 
is  covered  with  a barrel-vault  of  elliptic  form, 
being  penetrated  by  four  smaller  elliptic  vaults 
on  each  side,  with  circular  clearstory  windows. 
The  aisles  are  covered  by  flat  ceilings,  divided 
by  architraves,  which  are  carried  by  colnmns  at 
the  wall  sides;  there  are  no  responds  on  north 
and  south  sides.  The  exterior  of  the  church, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower  and  east  front, 
whioh  are  in  stone,  is  bnilt  of  rubble  masonry 
covered  with  stucco.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street  made  a design  for  entirely  Gothioismg 
the  oburob,  including  the  tower,  but  the  scheme 
was  abandoned.  This  church  will  very  shortly 
be  destroyed.  The  total  cost  of  its  erection  was 
5.7351.  lOs.  8d.  ^ 

All  Hallows',  Bread-street,  cum  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Watling-street.—'She  plan  of  _ this 
church  is  a long  parallelogram,  without  aisles. 
The  front  towards  Bread-street  is  occupied  at 
the  south-west  angle  by  the  tower.  The  interior 
is  not  striking,  the  fittings  only  giving  interest 
to  it.  The  ceiling  is  flat,  coved  at  the  sides, 
the  cove  being  groined  to  the  windows  in  six 
compartments  on  each  side.  The  reredos  is  of 
oak,  and  very  lofty  ; the  Corinthian  columns  on 
either  side  have  been  painted  in  imitation  of 
marble.  The  carved  wreaths  of  fruit  and 
flowers  are  undoubtedly  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  A 
“deconsecration”  service,  whatever  that  may 
be.  was  recently  held  in  the  church,  which  has 
since  been  closed,  and  is  now  only  awaiting  the 
order  for  the  work  of  demolition  to  commence. 
The  Bub-oommittee  enter  their  earnest  protest 
against  the  demolition  of  one  of  the  most  canons 
and  interesting  of  Wren’s  towers,  which,  apart 
from  the  associations  connected  with  Milton  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  deserves  to  be  preserved  for 
its  own  artistic  merit.  The  total  coat  of  erecting 
this  church  was  3,3481.  78.  2d. 
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St.  Margaret  Pattens,  Rood-lane,  ia  a parallelo- 
gram on  plan,  with  an  aisle  on  the  north  side 
and  terminated  on  the  west  by  the  tower.  The 
east  end  has  three  divisions ; the  central  one  is 
recessed,  and  contains  the  altar-pieoe.  The 
western  gallery-front  forms  a continoons  canopy 
over  the  churchwardens’  seats.  The  sword-rest, 
of  wrought-irOD,  is  richly  designed,  but  the  chief 
object  of  interest  is  the  beantiful  Henaissance 
lectern. 

St.  George,  _ Botoljph.lane.—The  plan  of  this 
ohnrch  comprises  a nave  and  north  and  south 
aisles,  with  tower  at  the  north-west  end.  The 
nave  has  an  arobed  ceiling,  enriched  with 
coffers  and  panels,  and  pierced  by  circular 
clearstory  lights.  The  aisles  have  Sat  ceilings, 
ynth^flat  architraves.  A great  defect  in  the 
interior  is  the  wide  space  between  the  columns, 
which  are  Corinthian,  and  only  two  in  number 
on  each  side,  the  effect  being  one  of  great  weak- 
ness. The  seating  was  lowered  in  1838,  and, 
although  of  oak,  has  been  painted  and  grained 
a lighter  colour.  The  pulpit  is  of  unusnal  and 
elegant  design.  The  east  end  is  pleasing  in 
proportion  and  arrangement.  The  aisles  have 
sloping  half.pediments,  abutting  against  the 
centre  projection  of  chancel,  which  is  also 
pedimented. 

St.  Mary  Abchurch-cum-St.  Laurence  Pountney. 
In  plan  this  church  is  nearly  a sqnare  of  60  ft. 
by  65  ft.,  covered  by  a cupola  supported  on  eight 
arches  and  pendentives.  This  idea  of  a central 
dome  Wren  reverted  to  in  St.  Mildred’s,  Bread- 
street,  and  also  in  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook.  The 
treatment  of  the  central  cupola  is  very  charming, 
and  the  interior  generally  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  City.  The  fittings  are  intact 
The  dome  springs  from  a modillion  cornice,  and 
was  painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhill.  The 
subject  represented  is  rather  obscured  now  by 
dirt  and  smoke,  bat  the  idea  ia  eight  seated 
female  fignres,  painted  in  c/itaroscuro,  represent- 
ing saints  or  virtues.  This  part  of  the  dome  is 
pierced  by  four  oval  lights,  above  which  is  a 
painted  cornice,  and  the  remainder  of  the  surface 
of  the  dome  is  painted  in  colours,  with  a repre- 
sentation of  the  ohernbic  choir  playing  on  divers 
instruments  of  music.  The  oak  altar-piece  is 
remarkably  rich,  and  ia  unquestionably  from  the 
hands  of  Grinling  Gibbons.  The  woodwork 
g^aerally  throughout  this  ohnrch  is  thoroughly 
typical  of  the  solid,  dignified,  and  handsome 
work  to  bo  found  in  most  of  the  City  churches. 


Externally  the  church  is  not  strikingly  hand- 
snmfi.  and  nrya  I.-— -C  ;_i.-  . .. 


any  one  ignorant  of  its  internal 
beauties  would  be  disposed  to  depreciate  the  idea 
of  its  being  preserved.  It  was  covered  with 
stucco,  but  of  late  years  this  baa  been  removed, 
revealing  its  red  briok  walls  and  stone  dressings. 
The  tower  has  oircnlar-headed  windows  in  the 
belfry-etage,  with  a cornice  from  which  rises  a 
square  cupola  snrmounted  by  an  open  lantern 
and  spire.  ^ The  churchyard  has  been  levelled, 
and  made  into  a sort  of  courtyard  on  the  south 
side,  open  to  Abchnrch-laiie.  The  church  was 
completed  in  1686,  and  cost  4,922Z.  2s.  4Jd. 

St.  Edmund  the  King.cum-St.  Nicholas  Aeons. 
This  church  is  on  the  north  side  of  Lombard, 
street,  and  its  site  is  naturally  one  of  those 
“ intensely-compressed  valuable  ones,”  very 
much  coveted.  It  stands  north  and  sooth, — a very 
nnosual  deviation, — and  in  plan  is  a long  paral- 
lelogram, with  an  altar  recess  at  the  north  end, 
and  a tower  breaking  into  the  area  at  the  south. 
It  }B  principally  lighted  from  the  north  and  sonth 
ends,  the  side  windows  having  been  blocked  by 
the  erection  of  the  neighbouring  banks.  The 
ceiling  is  flat,  and  coved  at  the  sides.  There  is 
a western  gallery  on  each  side  of  the  tower, 
and  the  organ  stands  in  front  of  the  tower. 
From  its  position  the  church  has  but  one  front, 
which  faces  Lombard-street.  It  is  set  back 
about  6 ft.  and  the  tower  and  spire  project  abont 
18  in.  beyond  this.  The  front  is  in|stone,  and  in 
good  condition.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1690, 
at  an  expense  of  5,207Z.  11s. 

St.  Mary  Aldermary.—ln  plan  this  obnroh 
has  nave  and  side-aisles,  with  a western  tower, 
partly  in  the  church.  The  interior  has  four 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order  on  each  side, 
and  two  attached  columns  at  each  end.  These 
colnmns  were  set  on  plinths  the  same  height  as 
the  old  pewing.  An  architrave  and  cornice  rest 
on  them.  The  central  part  of  the  ceiling  is 
arched ; over  the  aisles  the  ceiling  is  flat ; at 
the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  arched  part  it  is 
enriohed  with  coffers  and  roses ; in  the  centre 
It  18  pierced  by  semioircnlar  windows,  one  on 
each  side,  making  a complete  groin.  There  is 
a western  gallery,  containing  the  organ.  The 
ohuroh  has  lost  nearly  all  its  original  internal 


fittings,  and.bas  endured  the  indignity  of  having 
tracery  inserted  in  its  windows.  Externally,  on 
the  sonth  and  east  sides,  it  is’  ashlared  with 
Portland  stone.  The  tower  is  in  two  principal 
stories,  the  lower  one  lighted  by  circular-headed 
windows,  the  upper  one  by  square  windows. 
The  tower  finishes  with  a block  cornice  and 
parapet  and  corner  urns,  above  which  is  a turret 
of  wood,  covered  with  lead,  in  two  stories.  Of 
the  extraordinary  effect  gained  by  Gothioising 
Wren’s  work,  a worse  example  conld  not  be 
offered  than  this  church.  The  total  cost  of  its 
erection  in  1677  was  5,237Z.  Ss.  6d. 

St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes. cunuSt.  John  Zachary. 
This  church  has  an  unprepossessing  exterior 
of  red  brick  stuccoed  over,  with  a square  tower 
also  stuccoed,  surmounted  by  a small  turret  of 
wood.  The  interior  is  very  pleasing.  The  plan 
is  simple.  It  consists  of  a square  area  with  four 
Corinthian  columns  in  the  centre  on  lofty  plinths. 
On  these  are  entablatures  from  the  sides,  where 
they  rest  on  corbels,  dividing  the  area  into  a 
cross,  the  four  arms  of  which  have  arched 
ceilings  intersecting  in  the  centre.  These  are 
ornamented  by  square  panels  and  bands,  with 
coffers  and  roses.  Ail  the  oak  work  in  this 
church  has  been  painted  and  grained  light  oak  j 
the  Teredos,  of  oak,  has  been  painted  in  imitation 
of  granite  and  marbles  and  plain  white  3 it  has 
some  wonderful  carving  of  fruits  and  flowers  in 
festoons,  but  has  been  ruined  by  the  paint,  The 
demon  of  oil-paint  has  run  riot  here.  The  total 
cost  of  the  church  waS  2,448Z.  Os.  lOd. 

St.  Michael,  Paternoster  Royal,  cum  St.  Martin 
Vintry  (College  Hill). — The  royal  surname  of 
this  ohuroh  is  derived  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
ancient  Tower  Royal,  a residence  of  our  kings, 
called  also  in  Froissart’s  time  the  Queen’s 
Wardrobe.  Richard  Whittington,  four  times 
chief  magistrate  of  London,  fonnded  a college 
here,  and  was  himself  buried  in  its  precinots, 
although  no  monument  now  marks  hio  last 
restiug-place.  As  long  as  the  nave  of  West- 
minster  remains,  however,  his  name  will  be 
perpetuated.  The  plan  of  St.  Michael’s,  like 
that  of  All  Hallows,  is  a parallelogram,  with 
tower  included  at  the  sonth-west  angle.  This 
is  of  very  elegant  design,  with  an  octagonal 
stone  lantern  of  three  stages,  somewhat  similar 
to  St.  James’s,  Garlickliithe,  and  also  to  St. 
Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  but  is  the  best  of  the  three. 
Internally  it  is  free  of  oolnmns,  and  has  a flat 
ceiling  coved  at  the  sides.  There  was  a western 
gallery,  but  this  has  been  removed.  On  the 
whole,  the  interior  of  this  church  has  not  suf- 
fered  mateiially  from  the  alterations;  the  de- 
coration of  the  walls  being  quiet  and  subdued. 
The  total  expense  of  this  ohnrch,  finished  with 
the  exception  of  the  tower  (which  Was  not 
completed  untill  1713)  was  7,455Z.  7s.  9d. 

As  to  St.  Beyiet’s,  Paul’s  Wharf,  the  committee 
understand  that  the  building  will  not  be 
destroyed,  bnt  handed  over  to  a Dutch  con. 
gregation.  Of  St.  Stephen’s,  Coleman.street 
[St.  Catherine  Coleman,  Fenohuroh-street  ?], 
the  communication  of  its  probable  removal  came 
too  late  to  be  included  in  these  notes. 

Of  the  general  question  involved  in  the  re- 
moval  of  these  City  churches  Mr.  Teulon  treated 
in  a paper,  of  which  the  following  is  the  sub- 
stance : — 

The  condemned  City  churches  has  been 
selected  as  the  subject  of  this  deliberation  to 
allure  yon  into  thoughtful,  though  mournfa!, 
reflections  on  those  dear  old  friends  that  are 
gradually  but  surely  disappearing  from  amongst 
us,  and  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  all  the  informa- 
tion that  can  be  collected  in  reference  to  their 
respective  featnroa  and  history  before  they  are 
lost  to  ns,  and  even  their  former  existence  for- 
gotten. While,  however,  we  lament  over  what 
is  taken  away,  and  cherish  a fond  remembrance 
of  every  trifle  connected  with  them,  it  would 
appear  to  be  our  next  dnty  and  labour  of  love  to 
think  for  those  which  remain,  that  we  may  pnt 
forth  oar  humble,  yet  earnest,  endeavours  to 
save  them. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year  certain  resoln- 
tions  were  passed,  and  a report  was  issued,  by 
the  Fellows  of  Sion  College,  containing  the 
appalling  intelligence  that  they  intended  to 
apply  for  powers  to  take  down  tbirty-one  of  the 
dry  churches.  This  stnpendous  proposal  was 
consequently  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Conncil  of  this  Institute,  who  one  and  all  gave 
their  most  earnest  attention  to  the  information 
laid  before  them,  the  President,  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  taking  special  interest  in  it.  It  may  be 
quite  worth  while,  in  passing,  to  remark,  that  ■ 
immediately  after  this  report  appeared  several 
letters  were  published  in  the  Times  with  the 


view  of  showing  that  the  majorily,  if  not  a 
the  City  rectors,  and  the  archdeacon,  were  oppoer 
to  this  measure,  bnt  that  they  were  not  prese; 
in  sufficient  force  to  prevail  against  it.* 
meeting  of  the  Conservation  Committee  wj 
held  in  the  following  week,  Sir  Gilbert  Sco 
presiding,  and  then,  at  his  suggestion,  this  sul 
oommittee  was  appointed  to  visit  and  repo 
upon  the  ohnrohes  3 this,  as  jou  may  suppos 
is  a work  of  time,  and  we  have  yet  many  moi 
to  inspect  before  the  work  is  completed,  bt 
trust  that  what  we  have  already  done  may  t 
sufficient  to  show  that  with  all  the  difficultk 
there  are  in  getting  four  busy  men  togethc 
at  stated  times,  and  the  drawbacks  of  dark  aftei 
noons  all  through  autumn  and  winter,  we  hav 
yet  not  been  wholly  unmindful  of  our  commissiot 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  report  at  Sic 
College,  the  resolutions  have  been  said  to  behel 
in  abeyance,  and  it  may  occur  to  some  mind 
that  it  is  not  wise  to  awaken  a power  which  i 
dormant;  but  sleeping  means  waking,  and  a 
any  time  it  may  arise  and  re-assert  itself 
iudeed,  I am  even  now  under  the  impression  tha 
within  the  last  few  weeks  a member  of  thi 
House  of  Commons  gave  notice  of  some  motioi 
to  extend  the  operations  of  the  Union  o 
Benefices  Act.  We  trust,  however,  that  Mri 
Beresford  Hope — who  has  been  already  coni 
suited — will,  as  past  president  and  presoni 
member  of  this  Institute,  favour  ns  with  all  the' 
information  he  possesses  as  to  the  future  of  thir 
questiou,  in  which  we  believe  he  feels  a very 
deep  interest;  and  that  we  may  also  not  be 
wanting  the  sympathy  of  many  other  members 
in  vigilantly  watching  the  course  of  events,  and 
guarding  the  interests  of  this  our  Eastern  Ques- 
tion when  it  shall  at  any  time  claim  the  atten. 
tion  of  Parliament.  They  will  doubtless  advise 
us  in  what  manner  we  may  most  effectually 
claim  to  be  heard,  and  to  protest  that  the 
sacrifices  already  offered  up  may  suffice,  that 
the  remainder  of  the  ohurches  may  be  spared  ; 
and  in  whatever  way  this  memorial  may  be 
exhibited  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  not  one 
single  member  of  the  Institute  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  may  be  wanting  to  give  in  his 
adherence  to  it.  It  may  be  our  influence  will 
fall  before  the  Juggernaut  of  modern  utilitarian, 
ism,  but  let  us  not  throw  ourselves  under  it.  In 
expressiog  this  hope  we  feel  there  can  surely  be 
no  occasion  in  this  room  to  vindicate  the  archi- 
tectural beauties,  soieutific  skill,  and  general 
excellence  of  workmanship  presented  in  these 
ohurohes,  which  we  have  in  former  days  so  much 
admired ; if  we  were  to  do  so  I think  you  would 
only  be  inclined  to  resent  it,  for  I do  not  imagine 
there  are  many  architects  even  now  who  do  not 
reverence  the  genins  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
by  whom  most  of  them  were  designed;  but 
should  there  be  any  each,  well,  then  yon  have  a 
few  other  ohurohes,  as  St.  Olave,  Hart-street ; 
St.  Bartholomew,  Smithfield  3 and  All  Hallows, 
Barking,  of  far  greater  antiquity,  which  are 
quite  as  likely  to  disappear  as  the  others  if  this 
Act  be  moved  against  them,  which,  far  more 
destructive  than  the  axe  of  the  Puritan 


“Leaves  not  a rack  behind.’' 


Who  among  ns  that  has  reached  middle  life 
will  not  remember  the  time  when  the  merest 
forecast  of  what  we  have  witnessed  would  have 
been  regarded  with  nothing  less  than  dismay ; 
when  it  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  things 
in  the  world  to  view  the  forest  of  towers  and 
steeples  of  the  City  from  the  river  or  any  of 
the  bridges,  displaying  every  variety  of  design  ? 
Beautiful,  and  eminently  pictnresqae  ! A thing 
to  show  visitors  when  they  come  to  London,  and  ’ 
which  the  late  Professor  Cockerell,— no  mean 
critic, — thought  it  worth  hia  while  to  group 
together  in  one  picture,  which  we  all  know  and 
think  so  worthy  of  the  subject;  and  when  in. 
the  City,  did  we  ever  pass  an  open  ohurch-door 
without  entering  to  view  the  grand  interiors  and 
carved  work  of  the  fittings,  which,  like  their 
towers,  offer  differences  of  treatment  in  each, 
with  almost  equal  grace  in  all,  besides  in  their 
ritual  arraugemeuts  typifying  a most  interesting 
period  in  the  history  of  the  English  Church  ? 
Apart  from  business  which  may  connect  ns  with 
the  City,  or  the  receiving  of  dividends,  if  we 
have  any  to  receive,  I really  know  of  little  else 
that  is  left  to  interest  ns  in  it ; and  yet  we  have 
seen  one  ohuroh  after  another  disjointed,  broken 
up  and  carried  away, — and  have  made  no  sign! 


The  President,  the  Eev.  W.  Milman,  stated  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  minority  withdrew,  and  thus  rcudor- 
ing  the  adoption  of  the  Report  a certainty  ; some  of  the 
majority  withdrew  also.  Another  correspondent  said  that 
total  number  Voting  was  thirty  out  of  a Corporation 
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Then  tliere  ia  the  important  intereat  of  their 
.rchseology  and  history  to  be  thonght  of ; the 
xistence  of  these  ohurcheapreBervea  much  that 
a lefc  to  us  of  the  past  as  respects  themselves, 
he  City,  and  citizens,  for  there  is  hardly  one  that 
( 3 destitute  of  something  which  gives  us  a view 
if  bygone  days  either  in  ancient  or  more 
I nodern  times.  Sweep  away  the  church  and 
! tway  goes  the  story  with  it ; and  the  time  will 
t !ome  when  we  shall  heartily  wish  we  had  better 
’ ippreciated  the  work  and  records  of  our  fathers, 

1 ind  had  them  back  again.  Whose  mantle  can 
1 lave  been  thrown  over  ns  that  in  our  time  we 
ire  so  intent  upon  pulling  down  what  they  have 
. )uilt  up  ? We  doubt  if  it  often,  if  ever,  originates 
vitb  the  citizens—unless  they  be  foreigners, — for 
, ihey  have  heretofore  always  loved  and  venerated 
. ;heir  sacred  edifices,  although  haply  they  may 
■ gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  apparent  advan- 
[ tages  resulting  therefrom  ; still  less  should  we 
. impute  it  to  the  rectors,  as  it  has  already  ap- 
. peared  they  are  generally  opposed  to  it.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  Act  itself  which,  possessing  some 
mysteriously  spiritual  vitality,  continually  urges 
on  new  demands  for  sustenance,  employing 
ihnmsn  agencies  in  places  from  whence  we  sus- 
pect they,  obedient  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  look 
with  envious  eyes  at  these  prizes  now  unhappily 
so  much  within  their  reach.  It  is  both  fair  and 
politic  in  all  such  matters  to  oarefally  consider 
other  views  besides  our  own,  just  as  it  is  in 
designing  a building  to  stndy  its  perspective 
from  more  than  one  standpoint ; and  therefore 
it  must  be  admitted  that  for  bnildings  to  be 
standing  in  the  heart  of  a great  commercial  city, 
where  every  foot  of  ground  is  so  enormously 
valuable,  buildings  perfectly  useless  all  through 
the  week,  and  very  lictlelessso  on  Sundays,  is  a 
very  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  their 
removal,  and  one  which  we  have  to  face.  Fully 
recognising  this,  it  is  yet  natural,  if  in  sheer 
despair,  to  inquire  whether  these  ohurohes  cannot 
in  any  way  be  made  adequately  to  fulfil  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  intended  5 and 
whether  the  scant  population  is  a sufficient  argu- 
ment for  their  destruction.  If  any  satisfactory 
answer  could  be  found  to  this  question  it  would 
be  a first  step  towards  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem  ; but  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  it.  If, 
however,  there  is  only  one  weapon  of  defence 
that  can  possibly  meet  this  difficnlty,  and  that  ia 
a purely  religious  one,  surely  in  no  assembly  can 
it  be  out  of  place  to  use  it  merely  for  that  reason ; 
and  therefore  I ask  permission,  without  in  the 
least  attempting  to  trespass  on  ecclesiastical 
ground,  to  venture  on  a prediction  of  what  wonld 
happen  under  certain  conditions,  with  nnerring 
truth,  viz.,  that  the’churohea  conld  be  all  restored 
to  their  distinctly  religious  uses  as  some  of  them 
have  been  j if  two  services  were  held  daily  iu 
bosineas  hours,  and  they  were  left  open  during 
the  interval,  so  that  thoughtful  men  of  business 
might  go  in  and  ask  themselves  a few  questions ; 
and  if  by  any  possibility  the  clergy  could  be 
afforded  suitable  houses,  and  reside  in  their 
parishes,  providing  attractive  services  on  Sun- 
days,  with  fervid  preaching,  thereby  drawing  not 
only  their  small  body  of  parishioners,  but  also 
hundreds  of  persons  from  other  parts,  who 
habitually,  for  the  sake  of  a walk,  even  now 
gladly  attend  various  churches  at  a distance  from 
their  homes,  then  the  reproach  of  uselessness 
would  be  most  effectually  rolled  away  like  clouds 
before  the  wind,  and  other  reasons  for  their 
demolition  would  have  to  be  sought  for ; the  old 
sanctity  of  these  consecrated  places  would 
return,  and  so  permeate  the  principles  of  tran- 
aacting  business  as  to  encourage  a hope  that  the 
disasters  and  panics  which  sometimes  occur 
through  nnsorupulous  or  reckless  trading  and 
speculation  might  be  averted,  and  in  the  long 
run  augur  far  safer  and  more  profitable  invest- 
ments than  the  acquisition  of  these  sites  would 
ever  do. 

Farther,  we  can  scarcely  regard  it  beyond  our 
province  as  Englishmen  if  we  consider  for  a 
moment  the  question  of  ownership.  I do  not 
moan  the  ownership  of  tenure,  snpposing  that 
all  property  is  held  ultimately  at  the  will  of  the 
Crown,  but  as  monumental  and  architectural 
edifices,  may  we  not  fairly  ask  if  they  do  not 
belong  equally  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  as 
much  for  the  pleasure  of  all  as  to  any  particular 
portion  of  it  who  may  in  a sense  be  benefited 
by  the  removal  of  them  ? 

Another  question  occurs  at  this  point,  viz., 
what  has  become  of  the  materials  and  carvings 
of  those  churches  which  have  been  already 
removed  ? The  prevailing  impression  was  that 
when  the  Act  was  passed  it  was  provided  the 
churches  should  be  erected  elsewhere,  after  the 


same  pattern,  exactly  as  they  had  been.  Has 
this  been  done  in  any  one  instance  ? i 

I have  now  only  to  say  a few  words  on  work 
which  has  been  brought  to  pass  in  some  of  these 
churches,  which  is,  iu  my  opinion,  only  a little 
less  grievous  than  demolition.  I hardly  know 
what  to  call  it  j it  is  certainly  not  restoration  or 
renovation,  for  it  consists  chiefly  in  altering 
everything  that  is  possible,  and  completely 
changing  the  character  of  the  composition ; 
perhaps  reconstruction  approaches  more  nearly 
to  a description  of  it,  but  not  entirely  so.  I say 
some  of  them,  because  others  have  been  either 
left  intact,  or  done  with  some  amount  of  good 
judgment.  I could  mention  instances,  which, 
if  they  were  not  so  very  sad,  would  bo  really 
amusing  both  in  respect  to  structural  work  and 
attempts  at  decoration  in  colours,  which  remind 
one  of  the  show  vans  we  used  to  see  at  some 
country  fair. 

In  a general  way  I would  express  my  own 
individual  opinion, — desiring  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  other  members  of  this  snb-committee 
are  in  no  way  implicated,  for  I do  not  even  know 
what  they  think  about  it,— that  the  substitution 
of  low  seats  for  the  original  high  pews  is  a mis- 
take, both  as  regards  the  general  aspect  of  the 
interiors  and  the  necessity  it  involves  to  sacriflee 
much  of  the  carved  oak  work,  which  is  consigned 
to  a place  to  rot  among  the  dead  in  the  vaults 
beneath.  Still  more  do  I feel  the  removal  of 
side  galleries, — a thing  to  be  utterly  condemned, 
for  they  are  in  most  cases  structural  parts  of 
the  church,  and  the  absence  of  them  quite  alters 
its  proportions.  In  a Medimval  church,  of  course, 
the  banishment  of  galleries  is  one  of  the  first 
things  that  suggests  itself;  but  iu  those  which 
were  designed  to  accommodate  them,  you 
cannot  take  them  away  without  deterioration  to 
a large  extent,  especially  when,  as  is  often  the 
case,  there  are  two  orders  of  columns  and 
pilasters,  the  lower  one  being  specially  intended 
to  receive  them.  Besides  this,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  any  essential  alteration  is  not 
an  unwarrantable  liberty  to  take  with  the  work 
of  an  architect  who  has  passed  away. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued, 

The  Eev.  C.  Mackenzie,  rector  of  All  Hallows, 
Lombard-street,  said  that  although  the  thanks  of 
citizens  and  Churchmen  were  due  to  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  sub-committee  for  the  report  they 
bad  drawn  up,  they  had  treated  the  subject 
almost  entirely  from  an  antiquarian  and  archi- 
tectural point  of  view.  But  there  were  also  the 
pecuniary  and  ecclesiastical,  or  rather  spiritual, 
aspects  of  the  question.  While  the  views  of  the 
authorities  of  Sion  College  had  not  met  with  the 
general  approval  of  the  City  clergy,  who  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  remove  or  destroy  so  many 
churches  as  had  been  proposed  by  the  College, 
it  was  unquestionable  that  many  City  churches 
might  be  removed  with  advantage,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds  of  the  sales  of  their  sites  devoted  to  the 
erection  of  churches  in  other  parts  of  the 
metropolis  where  they  were  more  needed.  Any 
one  who  knew  anything  of  the  subject  knew 
that  as  the  City  was  almost  deserted  on 
Sunday,  in  many  of  the  City  ohurohes  it  was 
impossible  to  expect  the  attendance  of  more 
than  a mere  handful  of  people.  His  own  experi- 
ence of  the  union  of  benefices  in  the  City  had 
been  very  satisfactory.  He  was  formerly  rector 
of  St.  Benet’s,  Graoeebureb,  whioh  until  within 
the  last  few  years  stood  at  the  corner  of  Fen. 
ohurch-streeb  and  Graceohuroh-street,  greatly 
to  the  obstmotion  of  traffic  in  those  busy 
thoroughfares.  It  had  no  architectural  beauty 
externally,  and  nothing  inside  to  attract,  except, 
perhaps,  the  reotor  in  his  pulpit.  It  had  been 
removed,  the  thoroughfares  widened,  and  the 
beuefice  united  with  that  of  All  Hallows,  Lom- 
bard-street, and  the  congregation  attending  the 
latter  church  was  now  three  times  greater  than 
the  congregations  which  formerly  attended  either 
church.  In  addition,  money  had  been  provided 
for  the  erection  of  a large  church  in  a popnlous 
neighbourhood,  where  it  would  have  full  scope 
for  spiritual  work.  There  was  little  fear  of  too 
much  precipitancy  being  shown  in  the  demolition 
of  City  churches,  because,  before  all  arrange- 
ments  could  be  completed,  so  many  conflicting 
interests  had  to  be  studied  that  it  was  often  the 
work  of  years  to  get  all  parties  to  agree  to  any 
such  proposal.  He  was  strongly  disposed,  for 
the  reasons  he  had  given,  to  advocate  the  con- 
tinned  thinning  out  of  the  City  churches, 
although  there  were  some  whose  historical  asso- 
ciations and  architectural  beauty  ought  to  avail 
for  their  preservation  in  the  face  of  the  most 
utilitarian  considerations.  As  to  St.  Helen’s, 


Bishopsgate,  for  instance,  he  would  rather  lose  a 
limb  than  that  it  should  be  taken  down,  icsma 
The  Kev.Thos.  Darling,  rector  of  St. Michael’s, 
Paternoster  Royal,  College-hill,  said  that  after 
thirty  years’  service  as  a City  rector,  he  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  convinced  every  year  that 
Bishop  Blomfield  did  a great  and  wise  thing  when 
he  obtained  power  to  remove  some  of  the  City 
churches,  and  this  was  the  opinion  of  all  who 
knew  how  small  was  the  resident  population  of 
the  City.  It  was  very  well  for  outsiders  to  be 
sentimental,  but  the  Church  was  for  living  work, 
and  was  something  mctfethan  bricks  and  mortar. 
No  doubt  any  one  who  had  any  eye  for  archi- 
tectural beauty  would  regret  the  removal  of  any 
one  of  the  spires  which,  with  the  dome  of  St. 
Panl’s,  presented  such  a magnificent  coup  d'(eil 
from  the  river,  especially  in  the  days  when  the 
Cannon-street  Station  was  not.  But  many  of 
these  churches  had  ceased  to  he  useful  iu  their 
present  situation,  and  as  ground  was  so  valuable 
in  the  City  it  was  impossible  to  allow  them  to 
remain.  If  they  were  situate  in  the  country,  it 
might  be  advisible  to  let  them  stand  and  go  to 
ruin,  but  mined  ohurobes  in  the  midst  of  busy 
London  would  be  sadly  out  of  harmony  with  their 
surroundings.  He  believed  that  by  removing 
these  useless  churches  and  selling  the  ground  on 
which  they  stood,  and  erecting  new  churches  in 
popnlous  neighbourhoods  with  the  money,  they 
were  best  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  those  who 
founded  and  endowed  the  churches.  It  might 
be  advisable,  in  some  instances,  to  retain  the 
towers  of  some  of  the  churches  so  removed, 
but  if  they  were  retained,  they  should  be 
looked  after  and  preserved  in  a state  of 
decency  and  order,  as  was  not  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  tower  of  the  demolished 
Church  of  St.  Mary  Somerset,  Thames-street, 
which  was  now  utilised  as  a bill-poating  station. 
Unfortunately,  the  administration  of  Bishop 
Blomfield’s  Act  was  not  very  logically  carried 
out,  as  was  seen  in  the  case  of  AU  Hallows, 
Thames-street,  w’hose  interesting  a7ife.Fire  tower 
(the  only  part  of  the  church  worth  preserving) 
had  been  removed,  whereas  the  church  (which 
was  not  wanted)  was  to  be  retained  and  a large 
sum  was  to  be  spent  on  its  renovation.  As  to 
his  own  Church  of  St.  Michael,  Paternoster  Royal, 
he  had  spent  l,800i.  out  of  bis  own  pocket 
in  decorating  it,  and  with,  he  thonght  ho 
might  say,  good  effect,  for  there  had  been  no 
attempt  at  Gothicising.  This  church  was  parti- 
cularly worth  preserving,  and  he  was  glad  to 
know  that  it  was  in  no  danger  of  removal. 
Richard  Whittington  founded  a college  adjoining, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church,  but  until  Mr. 
Darling  put  in  a stained-glass  window  a short 
time  ago  there  was  no  memorial  of  that  famous 
citizen  to  be  seen  in  the  church. 

Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  moved  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  sub-committee  and  to  Mr.  Teulon 
for  their  papers,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  have 
heard  the  two  clergymen  who  had  spoken  give 
utterance  to  such  liberal  and  common  • sense 
views  on  the  subject.  When  any  church  which 
had  no  special  architectural  beauty  or  historical 
associations  had  served  its  purpose,  it  was  far 
better  to  remove  it  and  to  devote  the  money 
resulting  from  the  sale  of  its  site  to  supplying 
the  spiritual  wants  of  struggling  populations 
outside  the  city.  Wherever  possible  or  advisable, 
the  tower  or  any  special  feature  should  be  re. 
tained.  No  doubt  there  were  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  developing  the  site  of  St.  Antholin’a 
Church  which  preolnded  the  preservation  of  its 
beautiful  tower. 

Mr.  Hansard  seconded  the  motion,  and  sug- 
gested  that  the  Institute  should  commanioate 
with  the  Sion  Colloge  authorities  with  a view  to 
the  Institute  giving  advice  on  architectural 
points. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  supported  the  motion, 
and  also  spoke  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  made 
by  Mr.  Hansard. 

Sir  Walter  Stirling  said  he  regretted  that  the 
discussion  had  departed  somewhat  from  the  pur. 
pose  for  whioh  the  meeting  bad  been  assembled. 
He  had  thought  that  the  meeting  was  to  have 
witnessed  a general  architectural  lamentation, 
but  he  must  confess  that  from  what  he  had  heard 
in  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Spiers  he  saw  no  par- 
ticnlar  reason  why  any  one  of  the  churches  he 
had  named  should  be  preserved. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
expressed  his  disagreement  with  Sir  Walter 
Stirling’s  remark  that  none  of  the  churches  re* 
forred  to  were  worth  saving.  Many  of  them 
exhibited  in  their  construction,  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  ceilings  and  colonnades, 
features  of  very  great  interest. 
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It  was  announced  that  in  consequence  of  the 
pressare  of  Sir  Gilbert  Soott’s  professional 
engagements,  he  would  be  unable  to  prepare 
his  paper  on  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  in  time  for 
reading  at  the  next  meeting  (Monday  next).  Its 
place  would  be  supplied  by  a paper  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Morris  on  the  Metropolitan  New  Streets 
Bill. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  SCHEMES  IN  THE 

METROPOLIS  UNDER  THE  ARTISANS’ 
DWELLINGS  ACT. 

The  evidence  which  has  already  been  given 
before  Mr.  Cubitt  Nichols,  the  Commissioner 
appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary  to  make  an 
inquiry  into  the  various  improvement  schemes 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  under  the 
Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Aot,  is  of 
a gravely.important  character,  as  showing  the 
deplorable  manner  in  which  thousands  of  the 
population  are  still  housed  and  exist  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  metropolis.  An  analysis  of 
the  facts  which  have  so  far  been  elicited,  and 
the  repulsive  sanitary  condition  of  the  several 
districts  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Work.s,  may  be  ioteresting. 

Amongst  the  localities  respecting  which 
evidence  has  been  taken  is  that  of  St.  George 
the  Martyr,  in  Sonthwark,  where  the  Metro- 
politan Board  have  a scheme  for  improving 
three  areas,  named  respectively  the  Elizabeth, 
place  area,  the  King-street  area,  and  the  Mint- 
street  area.  The  Elizabeth-place  area  contains 
26,782  ft.;  King-atreet,  18,147  ft.;  and  Mint- 
street,  46,123  ft.,  being  a total  of  91,052  ft., 
where  1,340  persons  inhabit  bouses  containing 
602  rooms.  Elizabeth-place  was  described  as 
the  most  melancholy  and  miserable  spot  imagin- 
able, whilst  the  other  areas  were  also  in  a bad 
condition.  Dr.  Bateson,  the  medical  officer  of 
health  for  the  district,  said  that  many  of  the 
houses  were  built  back  to  back,  excluding  ven. 
tilation,  and  harbouring  contagious  diseases,  and 
even  in  cases  where  they  were  not  back  to  back, 
the  space  between  them  was  very  small,  and 
there  were  no  windows.  The  health  of  the 
inhabitants  was  very  bad  in  them  all.  There 
were  epidemics,  and  nearly  always  constant  ill- 
ness of  all  kinds.  Measles,  scarlet  fever,  small- 
pox, and  whoopiog-oough  were  very  prevalent. 
The  trade  of  fish-drying  was  carried  on  in  the 
King-street  area,  pot  only  in  the  rooms  and  the 
Btreet.g,  but  even  in  the  water-closets.  He  knew 
no  way  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  except  pulling  the  houses  down.  Dr. 
Matcham,  speaking  of  the  Mint-street  area,  said 
that  the  general  dilapidated  condition  of  the 
houses  in  the  area  made  them  quite  unfit  for 
habitation,  and  he  eould  saggest  no  other  remedy 
than  demolition.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalget' e,  engineer 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  described 
the  houses  in  the  several  areas  as  quite  unfit  to 
live  in.  The  density  of  the  population  was  very 
unhealthy.  In  one  room  he  saw  a woman  and  a 
nnmber  of  children  in  a wretched  condition,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  place  reminded 
him  of  an  Irish  cabin.  With  regard  to  the 
Elizabeth-place  area  it  was  proposed  to  devote 
the  whole  of  it  to  improved  dwellings  five 
stories  high,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
opening  up  the  area,  and  securing  thorongh 
ventilation.  There  was  a provision  in  the  scheme 
for  230  rooms,  instead  of  the  179  existing.  There 
would  be  20  single-roomed  houses,  75  double- 
roomed  tenements,  and  20  with  three  or  more 
rooms.  The  density  of  the  present  population 
would  be  much  reduced.  On  the  King-street 
area  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  dwellings  four 
stories  high,  containing  200  tenements  of  two, 
three,  or  more  rooms.  As  regards  the  Mint- 
street  area,  the  scheme  proposed  to  have  140 
single  tenements,  of  which  90  would  contain 
registered  lodgers,  90  two-roomed  tenements, 
and  20  tbree-roomed  honaes.  It  was  also  pro- 
posed to  widen  the  streets  in  each  of  the  areas. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Goddard,  valuer  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  said  that  the  property  was  in  a 
wretched  condition,  and  he  described  Mint-street 
as  the  Alsatia  of  London.  Mr.  Tigers,  whilst 
under  examination,  stated  that  the  land  would 
be  let  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  builders, 
whose  operations  would  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Home  Secretary,  The  opposition 
to  the  scheme  by  the  owners  of  some  of  the 
houees  was  of  a rather  remarkable  character. 
Mr.  Newell  said  be  did  not  think  there  was  so 
much  disease  in  the  district  as  was  stated.  The 
principal  disease  the  population  suffered  from 
was  starvation.  If  the  houses  were  demolished 
the  tenants  would  be  driven  into  the  streets,  for 


they  were  so  dirty  that  the  new  landlords  would 
' not  take  them  in  ! The  same  dootrine  was  urged 
by  Mr.  Robert  Gager,  an  owner  in  Mint-street, 
who  said  that  if  the  lodging-honses  were  removed 
the  lodgers  would  not  be  taken  into  new  premises, 
as  they  were  excessively  dirty  and  ragged ; whilst 
Mr.  Levy,  another  owner,  said  he  had  lived  there 
many  years.  He  had  brought  up  a family  of 
nine  ohildren,  and  had  never  paid  SI.  doctors’ 
bills  in  bis  life.  Several  other  owners  also  con- 
tended that  the  areas  were  healthy;  and  objected 
to  the  scheme  on  the  ground  of  its  cost,  which  is 
estimated  at  59,7601. ; but  Mr.  Williams,  the 
counsel  who  appeared  for  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  urged  that  as  no  evidence  had  been 
brought  forward  agaiust  the  scheme  the  Act  of 
Parliament  ought  to  be  enforced.  The  proceed, 
ings  closed  with  an  observation  from  the  Com- 
missioner that  he  would  make  a survey  of  the 
houses,  and  draw  the  attention  of  the  Home 
Secretary  to  their  condition. 

The  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  Pear  Tree- 
court,  Clerkenwell,  has  also  been  before  the 
Commissioner.  Mr.  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  who  ap- 
peared  on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
stated  that  the  tenements  were  in  a most 
wretched  condition,  and  that  if  ever  an  improve- 
ment  scheme  were  supplied  in  connexion  with 
any  property  it  ought  to  be  brought  into  opera- 
tion here.  The  condition  of  the  property  had  for 
years  back  been  a reproach  to  the  neighbour, 
hood,  and  taking  into  account  those  persons  who 
were  removed  from  the  district,  sick,  to  hospitals 
and  infirmaries,  and  who  there  died,  the  mortality 
of  the  neighbourhood  was  nearly  40  per  1,000,  or 
almost  double  that  which  prevailed  over  the 
rest  of  the  parish.  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith,  the  medical 
officer  of  health  for  the  parish,  deposed  to  the 
thorough  uuhealtbiness  of  the  houses  within  the 
Pear  Tree-court  area.  The  rooms  were  small, 
dark,  and  overcrowded,  and  nothing  could  be 
done  from  a medical  point  of  view  to  put  the 
houses  into  a satisfactory  condition.  They 
should  be  palled  down,  and  other  tenements 
built  in  their  stead.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  said 
he  had  inspected  the  property,  and  he  did  not 
see  that  there  was  any  way  of  dealing  effectively 
with  it  except  by  demolishing  it  and  construct- 
ing tenements  which  would  be  better  in  all  re- 
spects than  those  which  at  present  existed. 
Sufficient  and  improved  acoommodation  would  be 
afforded  by  the  scheme  to  those  who  would  be 
displaced.  In  order  to  provide  that  accommoda- 
tion  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  new  buildings 
four  stories  high,  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
rooms  from  216  to  270.  It  may  be  incidentally 
stated  that  the  Pear  Tree-court  area  forms  the 
site  formerly  occupied  as  a Benedictine  nunnery, 
and  has  a still  further  historic  interest  from  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  tenements  intended  to  be 
taken  and  demolished  is  a wooden  building 
named  Cromwell  House,  traditionally  said  at  one 
time  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Protector. 

Another  area  selected  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  for  improvements  under  the  Act  is  that 
known  as  Great  Wild-street,  St.  Giles’s,  and 
evidence  respecting  it  has  likewise  been  given 
before  the  Commissioner,  which  shows  that  its 
sanitary  condition  is  equally  bad  with  those 
already  described.  Dr.  Levett,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  district,  said  he  had 
known  it  all  his  life,  and  it  was  not  fit  for  the 
habitation  of  human  beings.  The  death-rate  of 
the  whole  district  was  33  per  thousand,  but  in 
this  partionlar  area  be  estimated  it  at  39  per 
thousand  at  the  very  least,  the  plot  having  been 
long  notorious  for  its  unhealthiness  and  heavy 
death-rate,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  con- 
stant  abode  of  zymotic  diseases  in  their  most 
contagious  form.  The  lawless  character  of  the 
occupants  of  this  locality  are  best  described  by 
the  police,  who  state  that  they  break  off  the 
water-oocks  and  sell  them,  and  use  the  covers  of 
their  dust-bins  for  firewood.  Sir  Joseph  Bazal- 
gette  described  the  overcrowded  and  anbealtby 
condition  of  the  district.  The  population  was  at 
the  rate  of  1,406  per  acre,  as  against  800  in  other 
areas.  He  had  seen  thirty  people  living,  eating, 
working,  and  sleeping  in  nine  small  rooms.  The 
scheme  of  the  Board  provided  for  the  erection  of 
five  and  six  story  houses,  which,  with  better 
sanitary  arrangements,  would  lodge  more  than 
those  displaced.  Great  Wild-streetand  Prince’s, 
street  wouldbe  made  40  ft.  wide. 

The  Bedfordbury  area,  described  by  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  district  as  the 
“ plagne  - spot  ” of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
district,  has  also  been  before  the  Commissioner. 
Evidence  was  given  showing  that  the  soheme  of 
the  Board  would  clear  away  the  blind  alleys  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  are  destitute  of  both 


light  and  ventilation.  The  area  proposed  to  I 
cleared  is  abont  an  acre  in  extent,  and  on  tl 
site  it  is  intended  to  build  houses  six  stories  i 
height,  with  special  accommodation  in  the  base 
ment  for  the  barrows  and  stock.in.trade  of  tl 
oostermongers,  who  are  said  to  constitute  aboi 
one.tenth  of  the  population. 

The  proposal  to  deal  withthe  Petticoat-laneart 
in  the  City,  off  Whitechapel,  has  likewise  beenti 
subject  of  an  inquiry  before  the  Commiasione 
Dr.  W.  Sedgwick  Saunders,  the  medical  officer  a 
health,  spoke  to  the  dilapidated  and  nnhealtb 
condition  of  the  houses  in  the  district.  D 
Fowler,  surgeon,  also  gave  evidence,  statingtbf 
coDsideriug  that  the  whole  block  was  interseote 
by  blind  courts  and  alleys,  nobbing  short  f 
demolition  would  remedy  the  evil;  and  D 
Liddle,  who  has  been  twenty. one  years  medic: 
officer,  gave  similar  evidence.  Under  th 
scheme  houses  of  four  stories  in  height  are  to  h 
erected,  with  widened  streets. 

The  entire  number  of  schemes  at  present  i 
nine,  and  those  in  Westminster  and  lalingto 
have  yet  to  be  investigated  by  the  Commie 
sioner. 


THE  LITERPCCL  WATER  SUPPLY. 

During  the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months  i| 
fierce  and  bitter  controversy  has  been  going  oij 
at  Liverpool  respeotiug  the  future  supply  o 
water  to  that  town.  It  is  admitted  on  all  baud 
that  the  present  sources  of  supply  aro  inade 
quate  to  the  requirements  of  that  importau 
community,  and  that  new  works  of  some  kini 
or  other  must  inevitably  be  oonstrnoted.  Thi 
point  in  dispute  is  whether  the  additional  sopplj 
is  to  be  obtained  from  wells  iu  the  local  ret 
sandstone,  or  is  to  be  secured  on  the  gravitatioi 
principle.  Cne  section  of  the  community  con 
tends  that  there  is  au  abundance  of  water  in  th: 
red  sandstone  formation  in  the  locality,  and  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  going  to  the  enormouf 
expense  of  bringing  water  from  a distance,  whilsi 
others  are  of  opinion  that  the  supply  from  tht 
wells  would  be  uncertain,  and  altogether  in. 
adequate.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  severa 
eminent  engineers,  and  also  by  the  water-oom. 
mitteeof  the  Corporation  Mr.  Bateman  and  othei 
engineers  have  been  employed,  and  have  reportec 
upon  projects  for  supplying  the  town  with  watei 
from  the  Cnmberland  and  Westmoreland  lakei 
and  other  places,  and  the  Water  Committee  have 
on  several  occasions  recommended  the  adoption 
of  one  or  other  of  these  several  projects,  but  up 
to  the  present  time  no  plan  baa  been  definite); 
agreed  upon  owing  to  the  advocates  of  the  local 
well  supply  demanding  that  its  capabilities 
should  be  tested  ; and  this  has  now  been  decided 
upon.  At  a meeting  of  the  Town  Counoil  which, 
has  just  been  held,  the  Chairman  of  the  Water 
Committee  proposed  that  a tender  of  Messrs. 
Mather  & Platt,  of  the  Salford  Ironworks,  bo 
accepted,  to  sink  a bore-hole  at  Bootle,  not  less 
than  1,000  ft.  deep,  to  test  whether  or  not  the 
local  red  sandstone  contains  sufficient  water  for 
the  supply  of  Liverpool.  Messrs.  Mather  & 
Platt  undertake  to  provide  the  necessary  pumps,  j 
engines,  and  boilers,  capable  of  raising  ten  mil- 
lion gallons  of  water  per  week,  from  a depth  of 
400  ft.  below  the  surface,  and  to  deliver  the 
same  at  90  lb.  pressure  per  square  inch  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  They  likewise  under- ' 
take  to  ereot  the  necessary  buildings,  together  J 
with  a surface  condenser.  The  engines  are  to 
be  compound,  and  of  the  best  design,  work, 
manship,  and  oonstruotion.  The  amount  of  > 
the  tender  is  15,9001.,  and  the  work  is  to  be 
completed  within  two  years  from  the  date  ot 
the  acceptance  of  the  tender.  Although  the ' 
ohairman  of  the  Water  Committee  advised  the  < 
Council  to  accept  the  tender,  he  openly  stated 
that  there  was  not  a single  member  of  the  com. 
mictee  who  believed  that  the  ultimate  supply  of 
water  for  Liverpool  could  be  got  from  local 
sources.  At  the  same  time  the  committee  were 
anxious  to  carry  out  experiments  with  a deep 
bore-hole.  The  ohairman  at  the  same  time 
intimated  that  the  arrangement  would  not  ' 
prevent  the  committee  from  continuing  their 
labours  with  the  view  of  having  an  alternative 
soheme  ready  at  hand  if  the  deep  boring  proved  I 
a failure,  as  the  wants  of  the  community  were 
running  dangerously  near  to  a dearth  of  this 
first  necessary  of  life.  In  the  coarse  of  a dis- 
cussion on  the  subject,  Mr.  Alderman  Weight, 
man  (formerly  the  borough  surveyor  and  archi- 
tect)  remarked  that  he  had  begun  to  feel 
ashamed  of  holding  a seat  in  the  chamber, 
because  he  saw  so  much  vacillation  amongst 
members  of  the  Water  Committee  themselves, 
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i such  a determination  on  the  part  of  some 
imbers  of  the  Council  to  embarrass  the  pro- 
)ding6.  The  proposnl  for  the  acceptance  of 
jBBrs.  Mather  & Platt’s  tender  was  adopted, 
d the  deep  boring  process  will  now  at  once  be 
mmenoed. 


ILUE  OF  PROPERTY  IN  SHOREDITCH. 
Last  week  Messrs.  Reynolds  & Eason  sold, 
the  Mart,  a large  amonnt  of  baildiog  estates 
d other  property  in  Shoreditch,  which  con- 
ited  of  seventeen  lots,  and  contained  alto, 
ther  the  large  ground  area  of  50,000  ft.  There 
IS  a very  nnmerons  attendance,  and  the  com- 
itition  was  exceedingly  spirited,  the  whole  of 
e eevei’al  lots  being  disposed  of,  and  realising 
I aggregate  sum  of  upwards  of  25,0001.  The 
•operty  included  seventy-two  houses,  besides 
oikshops,  manufacturing  premises,  and  vacant 
nd,  partly  lying  between  Curtain-road  and  the 
igh-streeb,  Shoreditch,  adjoining  the  plots  of 
lildiog  land  now  being  oQered  for  sale  by  the 
etropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  building  leases, 
hich  the  Board  acquired  for  the  construction 
the  new  thoroughfare  between  Oxford- 
reet  and  , Old-street.  The  property  was 
ated  to  produce  a gross  rental  of  2,0001. 

year.  The  first  lot  offered  consisted  of 
?e  freehold  bouses  in  New  Norfolk-street, 
ith  a ground  area  of  1,450  ft.,  and  producing 
r annual  rental  of  1481.  This  lot  realised 
3301.,  the  auctioneer  observing  that  all  the  lots 
ere  for  absolute  sale,  and  would  be  sold  to  the 
ghest  bidder.  The  next  lot,  adjoining,  con- 
dning  twenty-two  houses  and  workshops,  cover- 
g an  area  of  10,500  ft.,  and  prodnoing  4641.  per 
anum,  was  knocked  down  for  3,9601.  A build- 
ig  site  adjacent,  containing  6,000  ft.,  on  which 
lere  are  fourteen  houses,  producing  2521.  per 
:inum,  realised  2,3101.  It  was  announced  that 
le  North-London  Railway  Company  had  given 
otice  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of  a portion 
f this  lot.  A corner  public-honso,  known  as  the 
orfolk  arms,  containing  1,350  ft.,  and  producing 
31.  per  annum,  was  sold  for  1,5301.  A building 
•te  in  Curtain-road,  containing  5,300  f&.,  on  which 
here  are  five  cottages  and  a warehouse,  producing 
11.  per  annum,  fetched  1,5101.  A block  of  six 
ouses  in  Norfolk.place,  Curtain-road,  with  a 
round  area  of  2,700  ft.,  and  let  for  1181.  per 
unnm,  was  sold  for  1,3601.  For  the  next  lot, 
Dnsisting  of  spacions  business  premises,  in 
urtaiu-road,  and  described  as  being  in  the  heart 
f the  cabinet  trade,  there  was  a very  spirited 
ud  close  competition.  The  property,  which 
as  a ground  area  of  3,800  fc.,  and  is  let  on  lease 
Jr  forty-five  years,  at  501.  per  annum,  nine  years 
f the  lease  being  yet  unexpired,  was  sold  for 
,5101.  It  was  stated  that  the  premises  were 
abstantialiy  rebuilt  a few  years  ago,  at  a cost 
f 2,0001.,  after  having  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
nd  that  their  estimated  annual  value  at  the 
resent  time  is  from  2501.  to  3001.  per  annum. 


WORKING  MEN  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME.” 

This  was  the  title  of  a leotnre  recently  given 
a York  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Wellbeloved. 

After  some  introductory  remarks,  the  lecturer 
aid  that  under  Saxon  rule  there  were  four 
lasses  of  the  community — nobles,  freemen, 
reedraeu,  and  serfs.  In  describing  the  position 
nd  charaoteristios  of  these  different  classes,  be 
hserved  that  the  freemen  corresponded  with 
ur  middle-class  popnlation.  The  freedmen  were 
hose  who  bad  purchased  or  otherwise  obtained 
heir  liberty.  The  majority  of  those  moved  into 
he  towns,  and  formed  themselves  into  guilds 
.nd  corporations,  which  were  the  fonndation  of 
inr  modern  municipal  institutions.  Having  at 
ength  described  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
ilaves  or  thralls,  and  stated  some  of  the  crimes 
ind  defaults  by  which  freemen  lost  their  liberty, 
ind  became  slaves,  Mr.  Wellbeloved  said  many 
)f  them  were  employed  about  the  offices  and 
louses  of  their  masters,  and  became  bandiorafts- 
Tien  of  various  kinds.  If  they  could  obtain  their 
iberty  they  still  carried  on  their  trades.  The 
eoturer  then  related  the  general  charaoter  of 
,be  Saxon  penal  system,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
leople.  The  maunfaotnres  of  that  period  were 
lut  few  in  number,  the  towns  being  small  and 
ihioly  peopled.  York,  the  greatest  city  men- 
iioned  in  Domesday  Book,  contained  only  1,418 
louses,  and  of  those  540  were  uninhabited.  The 
Saxon  laws  laid  great  restrictions  upon  trade 
)f  all  kinds,  with  a view  to  secure  honest  dealing, 
ihongh  they  also  facilitated  the  levying  of  does, 
rhe  lecturer  then  passed  on  to  notice  the  manner 
)f  holding  markets  and  fairs,  and  having  skebohed 


the  condition  of  the  clergy  in  those  times,  be 
went  on  to  notice  the  state  of  our  ancestors 
under  Norman  rule.  He  said  the  condition  of 
the  serfs  remained  almost  unchanged,  though 
the  other  classes  suffered  considerably  from 
their  Norman  conquerors.  Under  the  Norman 
feudal  system  the  whole  condition  of  things  was 
altered ; the  Saxon  freeholders  gave  place  to 
the  Norman  vassals,  who  were  little  bettor  off 
than  the  Saxon  serfs.  The  lecturer  then  gave 
a long  account  of  the  state  of  the  barons  under 
William  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons,  and  the 
anarchical  condition  of  Stephen’s  reign.  During 
that  dire  chapter  in  English  history,  the  degra- 
dation of  the  Saxon  freeman  was  completed  by 
thrusting  all  degrees  of  tenants  and  servants 
into  the  common  slavery,  or  at  least  into  the 
strictest  dependences.  They  continued  in  that 
state  until  the  reign  of  John,  from  which  time 
the  true  English  nation  dated  its  rise.  The 
servitude  of  the  villeins  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  was  as  complete  as  that  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  thrall,  and  the  great  charter  extorted  from 
King  John  marked  the  first  step  upwards.  The 
development  of  trade  was  one  efiect  of  the 
charter,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  many  improvements  bad  been  introduced 
into  agriculture,  arts,  and  manufactures.  Agriool- 
tnral  labourers  were  very  poorly  paid,  to  judge 
from  the  wage  of  a haymaker,  which  was  Id.  per 
day.  The  building  trade  must  have  been  very 
brisk,  considering  the  number  of  baronial  castles, 
monasteries,  and  churches  that  were  then  built. 
In  the  reign  of  Stephen  no  fewer  than  1,115 
castles  were  erected.  The  dwellings  of  the  poor 
were  but  rode  cabins  without  chimneys,  built  of 
wood  and  covered  with  straw  or  reeds.  Great 
attention  was  given  to  the  working  of  metals  for 
the  purposes  of  armour,  and  the  manufacture  of 
church  ntensils  in  gold  and  silver  was  carried  to 
great  perfection.  Linen  and  woollen  manufac- 
ture may  be  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  in 
England  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  several  Flemish  weavers  came 
over  to  this  country.  The  first  two  Brabant 
weavers  that  came  over  to  England  settled  in 
York.  Protection  and  special  advantages  were 
ofi’ered  by  proclamation  of  the  King  to  any  other 
weavers  who  would  come  and  settle  in  England, 
and  it  was  then  that  the  English  working  men 
were  rescued  from  slavery.  The  rate  of  wages 
and  prices  of  various  commodities  contrasted 
curiously  with  those  of  the  present  day.  Bread 
was  the  principal  diet,  there  being  no  potatoes, 
and  very  few  vegetables,  which  were  difficult  to 
obtain.  In  1299,  the  price  of  a lamb  in  London, 
from  Christmas  to  Shrove-day,  was  Is.  4d.  In 
1350,  the  price  of  wheat  per  bushel  was  Is.  lOid., 
and  of  an  ox  11.  48.  6d.,  while  the  labourer’s  wage 
was  3d.  a day.  The  soldier  had  6d.  a day.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  slave 
labour  was  superseded  by  free  labour.  In  con- 
clusion, the  lecturer  briefly  touched  upon  the 
social  and  industrial  life  of  England  dnring  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  said  the  working-men  of 
the  present  day  ought  to  be  supremely  happy. 
The  great  things  which  had  been  accomplished 
by  them  were  an  earnest  of  what  the  future  held 
in  store  for  them. 


CHINESE  PROGRESS  IN  SCIENCE. 

O.v  April  11th  a meeting  took  place  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street,  to  witness 
some  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  the 
polarization  of  light  and  other  branches  of  optics, 
as  shown  by  a new  apparatus  intended  for  an 
institution  at  Shanghai.  The  demonstrations 
were  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  L.  King,  who  delivered 
a brief  lecture  explanatory  of  the  soientific  prin- 
ciples which  determine  the  phenomena,  and  who 
stated  that  the  occasion  derived  its  chief  interest 
from  the  fact  that  it  marked  an  awakening  in 
the  Chinese  mind  to  the  importance  of  scientific 
instrnction.  The  Chinese  institution  owes  its 
origin  mainly  to  the  influence  and  exertions  of 
Sir  Walter  Medhurst,  lately  our  Consul  inSbang- 
hai,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Shanghai  Com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Fryer,  who  acta  as  honorary 
secretary.  Their  views  have  been  energetically 
supported  byonr  ambassador,  Sir  Thomas  Wade, 
and  by  many  of  the  leading  mandarins,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Li-Hung-Chang,  Feng- 
Chu-ju  Taotai  of  Shanghai,  Hsu-Tsuoh-Tsun, 
and  his  sons,  who  are  well  known  throughout 
their  own  country  for  their  technical  skill  and 
scientific  enlightenment,  and  by  many  others  who 
favour  the  importation  of  Western  knowledge 
of  every  kind  as  calculated  to  render  the  most 
important  services  to  their  country.  A build- 
ing  boa  been  erected  at  Shanghai,  within  which 


lectures  are  to  be  given  and  interesting  apparatus 
and  processes  shown  5 and  a reading-room  pro- 
vided with  suitable  works,  is  already  in  active 
opei-ation.  These  measures  are  expected  and 
designed  to  lead  up  to  a Chinese  International 
Exhibition,  at  which  the  most  interesting  pro- 
ductions of  the  East  and  West  will  be  brought 
into  juxtaposition. 


SOUTHPORT  GLACIARIUM. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  buildings  about 
to  be  erected  by  the  Southport  Glaciarium  and 
Ice  Manufacturing  Company  was  laid  last  week, 
with  some  ceremony,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Clarence  Paget,  many  gentlemen  of  local  in- 
fluence being  present.  The  directors  have 
secured  a central  site,  having  a frontage  of 
120  ft.  to  Lor-d.street,  and  containing  an  area  of 
about  6,850  yards.  On  this  plot  of  land  they 
have  commenced  erecting  a real  ice  skating-rink, 
with  other  buildings  for  the  aocommodatiou  of 
the  machinery  and  manufacturing  of  ice.  The 
buildings  architecturally  are  “ Queen  Anne”  in 
character,  and  are  being  faced  with  red  bricks. 
The  size  of  the  rink  (surface  of  ice)  will  be 
144  ft.  by  54  ft.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Aaabel  P.  Bell  & Geo.  Freeth  Roper,  of  South, 
port  and  Manchester ; and  the  engineer  is  Mr. 
Beck,  of  London.  Messrs.  Bridge  & Sons  are 
the  contractors.  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  rink  will  be 
opened  in  the  early  part  of  Jane. 


MR.  F.  T.  MAPPIN’S  ” COCOA-HOUSE,” 
EIGHFIELD,  SHEFFIELD. 

A NEW  building  has  been  erected  at  Higbfield, 
Sheffield,  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Mappin,  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  to  working  men  the  enjoyments  and 
most  of  the  comforts  of  olub-houses,  whilst 
avoiding  the  cause  which  too  often  makes 
working-men’s  clubs  a mistake.  It  is  to  be,  as 
its  name  applies,  a cocoa  and  coffee  house  ; and 
it  will  be  conducted  upon  precisely  the  same 
principles  which  have  been  found  to  answer  best 
in  the  management  of  the  coooa-bonses  in  Liver- 
pool.  There  are  several  there,  and  the  suooess 
attending  them  is  so  great  as  to  justify  the  belief 
that  similar  houses  will  ultimately  be  fouud  in 
most  of  onr  large  towns.  Hitherto  they  have 
been  confined,  we  believe,  to  Liverpool;  audit 
was  a visit  to  one  of  them  that  induced  Mr.  Mappin 
to  make  a similar  experiment  in  Sheffield.  The 
building  in  Higbfield  has  been  specially  erected 
for  the  purpose  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Hadfield 
& Son.  it  consists  of  two  stories.  The  first 
floor  is  one  large  room  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  building.  This  will  be  furnished 
with  chairs  and  tables,  and  with  marble-topped 
circular  tables,  similar  to  those  seen  in  many  of 
the  London  and  provincial  refreshment-houses  of 
the  better  class.  Into  this  room  any  one  will  be 
at  liberty  to  go.  A oup  of  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa 
will  bo  obtainable  for  a halfpenny,  and  a pint  for 
one  penny.  Bread  and  butter  can  also  be  pur- 
chased at  an  equally  cheap  rate,  or  persons  can 
bring  their  own  food  and  eat  it  there.  A broad 
staircase  leads  from  this  room  to  the  story  above. 
Here  there  is  (according  to  the  Sheffield  Inde- 
pendent) one  of  the  finest  billiard-rooms  in  Sbef. 
field.  Separated  from  the  billiard-room  by  a 
pair  of  folding-doors  is  the  reading-i-oom,  wbiob 
will  be  supplied  with  newspapers  and  magazines. 
The  readiug-room  and  billiard-room  are  equally 
open  to  those  who  visit  the  institntion,  but  a 
small  charge  will  be  made  for  the  use  of  the 
billiard-tables,  chessmen  and  tables,  and  for 
packs  of  cards.  Between  the  building  itself  and 
the  steward’s  house  at  the  back  is  an  open  piece 
of  ground  intended  to  be  used  as  a skittle-alley. 
It  will  be  covered  in  by  a roof  of  glass.  It  is 
intended  that  the  building  shall  be  opened  at 
half.past  five  in  the  morning,  and  remain  open 
till  eleven  at  night. 

The  institution  was  opened  on  the  9th  inst., 
when  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone,  M.P.,  Mr.Roebuck, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  were  present. 

Mr.  Mappin’s  laudable  undertaking  deserves 
abundant  success. 


New  Lectern,  Banbury  Farish  Church. 
On  Easter  Sunday  the  new  lectern  in  Banbury 
parish  church  was  used  for  the  first  time.  It 
was  designed  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  architect, 
and  was  presented  by  Messrs.  J.  & T.  Davis, 
bnilders.  The  lectern  is  of  English  oak;  the 
eagle  has  been  carved  in  wood  by  Messrs.  Rattee 
& Kett,  of  Cambridge. 
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NEW  PUBLIC  HALLS. 

Qrancjemoutli. — The  fonndatioD-stone  of  a new 
hall  which  is  being  erected  by  the  congregation 
of  the  Free  Church  at  Grangemouth  has  recently 
been  laid.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  David  Smart,  architect,  Perth,  and  the  fol- 
lowing  contractors  have  been  engaged  for  the 
work; — Mason,  Messrs.  Cnthbertson  & Co., 
Grangemouth  j joiner,  Mr.  Andrew  Mickel,  Lin- 
lithgow ; plaster  and  slater  work,  Mr.  John 
Murray,  Grangemonth  ; plumber  work,  Mr, 
Patrick  Mickel,  Falkirk. 

Smethioich. — On  Easter  Monday  the  Temper, 
ance  Hall  erected  in  Croas-street  by  the  Smeth. 
wick  Temperance  Society  was  formally  opened. 
The  bnilding  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is  of 
brick  with  stone  dressings.  Near  the  main  en- 
trance  and  on  the  ground. floor  are  two  ante- 
rooms, the  hall  being  at  the  rear.  The  latter  is 
well  lighted,  has  a gallery  at  one  end,  and  will 
accommodate  nearly  400  persons,  The  npper 
portion  of  the  building  contains  a large  room, 
and  this  the  committee  intend  to  be  used  for 
meetings  of  Good  Templars,  Odd  Pellows,  and 
kindred  societies  j in  the  basement  provision  has 
been  made  for  cooking  purposes.  Mr.  John 
Harley,  Smethwick,  is  the  builder,  and  the 
estimated  cost  is  1,800Z.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
F.  Lloyd,  of  Birmingham. 


NEW  BANKS. 

Inverness. — la  consequence  of  the  business  of 
the  Inverness  branch  of  the  Aberdeen  Town  and 
County  Bank  having  increased  considerably  of 
late,  the  directors  have  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a change  from  Bridge-street  to  more  com- 
modious premises.  After  some  negotiations,  the 
prominent  blook  of  buildings  known  as  Hamilton, 
place  was  parohased  for  3,700J.  5 and  consider- 
able alterations  are  intended  to  be  made,  so  as 
to  suit  the  requirotuents  of  a banking  estab- 
lishment. Mr.  Lawrie  is  the  architect. 

London. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  London 
branch  office  of  the  Eoyal  Bank  of  Scotland, 
Bishopagate.etreet,  has  been  laid.  The  new 
building,  which  will  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
London  Tavern,  an  area  of  6,500  square  feet, 
will  bo  Italian  in  character,  and  will  be  treated 
in  two  orders,  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  the  floors 
being  taken  under  each  order.  The  material  of 
the  facade  will  be  Portland  atone,  and  the  height 
will  be  about  70  feet,  which  was  the  height  of 
the  London  Tavern.  Internally  the  bnilding 
will  be  constructed  with  fireproof  floors  through- 
out, ample  accommodation  being  given  in  the 
way  of  strong  rooms  and  lavatories.  A bold 
and  handsome  staircase  will  give  access  to  the 
whole  of  the  npper  floors,  and  it  will  be  sur. 
mounted  by  a lantern  light.  The  bank  will 
occupy  only  a portion  of  the  new  building,  and 
to  this  there  will  be  a distinct  entrance.  The 
cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  40,0002.  j the 
site  was  purchased  for  80,0002.  Mr.  T.  Chat- 
feild  Clarke  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Merritt 
& Ashby  the  builders,  Mr.  James  Wilkinson 
acting  as  clerk  of  works. 


COMPENSATION  CASE. 

THK  NEW  EIA'EE  COMPANY  V.  THE  C’OEPORATION  OF 
LONDON. 

Tins  was  n somewhat  novel  compensation  case, 
which  occupied  two  days  at  the  Sheriffs’  Court, 
Red  Lion-square,  in  respect  to  the  freeing  by  the 
Corporation,  out  of  the  Coal  Dues,  Tottenham 
Mills-bridge,  on  the  River  Lee,  being  the  first 
bridge,  after  the  Metropolitan  bridges,  which 
came  under  the  Act,  1869,  and  the  subsequent 
statute. 

Tho  claim,  as  presented  by  the  New  River  Company,  was 
about  .l.OOOZ,,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  it  was 
described  as  "enormous  and  extravacant."  The  New 
River  Company  had  leased  the  bridge  to  a person  named 
■\Vare  at  121?.  10s.  per  year,  with  a speedy  termination  of 
the  lease  on  notice,  the  tolls,  independaut  of  the  wharf 
tolls,  averaged  for  the  last  four  years  152?.  a year.  The 
lease  granted  to  Mr.  Ware  included  about  fifty  acres, 

Mr.  R.  Ritchie,  surveyor,  valued  the  bridge  at  sixteen 
years’  purchase,  and,  with  the  other  property,  he  estimated 
the  claim,  includiug  the  10  per  cent.,  to  3,580/.  As  only 
the  bridge  was  required  by  the  Corporation  to  free  the 
same  to  the  public,  there  were  deductions  to  be  made  on 
the  part  of  the  Corporation,  which,  it  was  alleged, 
should  be  considered  In  estimating  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty. 

The  contention  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  was 
that  a term  of  sixteen  veers  was  not  to  bo  taken  as  the 
value  ofa  bridge. 

The  other  valuer  of  the  New  River  Company,  Mr. 
Cruntnr,  stated  that  a purchaser  of  the  bridge  ought  to 
obtain  10  per  cent,  for  his  money. 

Another  item  of  the  compensation  was  in  respect  to  the 
Oreat  Eastern  Railway  Company,  who  had  taken  some 
iana  with  right  of  access,  and  it  was  denied  that  the  New 
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River  Company  had  a right  to  claim  either  700?.  at  present 
or  350/.  in  reversion. 

Daring  the  investigation  it  appeared  that  the  New 
River  Company  had  exercised  exclusive  rights  over  the 
bridge,  and  tolls  were  demanded  for  vehicular,  but  net  for 
pedestrian  traffic,  and  they  had  power  to  exclude  all 
vehicles  which  they  considered  objectionable.  The  bridge 
was  used  by  the  Groat  Eastern  Railway  to  their  cattle 
lairs,  under  the  lease  they  had  obtained. 

Mr.  Under-Sberitf  Burehell,  in  placing  the  case  before 
the  jury,  pointed  out  the  peculiar  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  claim,  and  went  through  the  several  items  contained 
in  the  claim.  With  respect  to  the  10  per  cent,  for  com- 
pulsory sale,  he  told  the  jury  there  was  no  law  on  the 
subject,  but  be  advised  them  to  adopt  tho  rule  which  had 
been  followed  iu  other  cases.  Ho  directed  tho  jnry  to 
find  a verdict  for  the  casual  tolls,  and  also  us  to'the 
value  of  the  tolls  granted  to  the  railway  company,  which 
had  been  estimated  at  35/,  a-year,  and  to  state  whether 
it  was  as  to  the  present  value  or  in  reversion,  and  the 
matter  might  go  before  the  Chancery  Division.  Besides 
the  customary  10  per  cent.,  the  jury  would,  if  they 
thought  proper,  award  a sum  fur  a fence  to  protect  the 
land  belonging  to  tho  New  River  Company,  which  would 
result  as  consequential  damages  by  the  bridge  being 
thrown  open  to  the  public. 

The  jury  [retired  for  half  an  hour,  and  on  their  rolurn 
found  a verdict  for  l.fi'.O?.  for  the  tolls  of  tho  bridge, 
and  150/.  as  the  reversionary^  interest  as  to  the  tolls 
leased  to  the  railway,  assuming,  they  stated,  that  the 
lease  would  stand.  They  gave  no  sum  for  “consequential 
damage."  A verdict  for  1,750/.  was  accordingly  entered. 


ACTION  FOR  LIBELLING  A BUILDER. 

HOOPER  V.  COA. 

This  wae  an  action  for  libel  brongbt  (in  the 
Exchequer  Division,  before  Baron  Pollock  and  a 
special  jury)  Ofrainsb  tho  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  Borough  of  Hackneg  Express  and  Shoreditch 
Observer.  The  defendant  pleaded  that  the  pub- 
licationa  wore  not  libellous,  were  not  leaned  with 
malice,  were  fair  commeuta  upon  a matter  of 
public  intereat,  and  were  true  in  aubstanoe. 

Mr.  Morgan  Howard,  Q.O.,  Mr.  Luinley  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Scott  were  for  the  plaintiff  j 
and  Mr.  Serjeant  Parry  and  Mr.  Robert  Lane 
appeared  for  the  defendant. 

The  plaintilF  was  a builder  (we  take  the  report  from  the 
Morning  Adrertiser),  &nd  at  the  time  of  tiie  .publication 
was  erecting  forty-seven  houses  for  the  humbler  classes  by 
the  side  of  the  railway  embankment  at  Hackney-wick. 
The  defendant  was  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
Borough  of  Haekneg  JSxprest  and  iS’Aore</i?cA  Olierrer. 
Upon  the  19th  of  August,  1876,  the  following  passage 
appeared  in  that  paper 

"Express  Notes.  By  a Looker-on.— To  take  a note 
of  usefiil  things  I am  prone,  and  give  the  public  know- 
ledge  little  known.  Has  the  attention  of  Mr.  Love- 
grove,  the  surveyor  of  the  Hackney  Local  Board,  or 
Dr.  Tripe,  the  medical  oflicer  of  health,  been  drawn  to 
the  composition  and  surroundings  of  a new  street  of  jerry 
bouses  DOW  being  constructed  alongside  the  railway  em- 
bankment at  tho  ‘ White  Liun,'  Hackney-wiok  ? If  it  has 
not,  the  sooner  it  has  the  better,  so  that  the  District 
Board  of  Works  may  bo  furnished  with  a report  at  an 
early  meeting.  I do  not  know  who  is  the  builder  or 
builders  of  these  houses,  nor  do  I care  to  know ; but  from 
personal  examination  of  tbeir  design,  arrangeraeuts,  and 
materials,  I unhesitatingly  say  that  they  are  not  only  a 
most  rubbishing  lot  of  dwellings,  but  they  arc  ill-con- 
structed, and  that  saiiitary  requirements  have  ^received 
little  consideration  in  their  erection,  cither  in  the  matter 
of  foundation  or  drainage.  They  are  of  a class  [of  slap- 
dash and  slop  work  ; iu  fact,  not  to  mince  matters  too 
nicely,  the  workmanship  is  scamped  in  every  branch  that 
has  contributed  to  their  erection  and  completion.  The 
elairs  arc  mere  step-ladders  of  very  sleep  incline,  boxed 
in  between  two  flimsy  stud  partitions,  said  partitions  and 
stairs  being  made  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  floors 
above.  The  stairs  are  break-neck,  and  mt-st  dangerous  in 
case  of  young  children,  nr  men  under  the  influence  of 
drink  the  timber  scantling,  floor  joists,  and  rooflng 
ratters  are  ot  the  poorest  kind,  auu  the  joinery  work, 
doors,  sashes,  and  flitures,  are  most  miserable  specimens 
of  workmanship,  bad  in  material,  and  of  insufficient 
strength.  In  half  a dozen  years  the  general  condition  of 
the  houses  in  this  new  street  wUl  be  ‘tumble-down 
houses.’  The  mortar  of  the  brickwork  is  positive  rub- 
bish, with  no  more  cementing  qnaliiies  than  if  it  wus  a 
lamp  of  soap,  and  the  plaster  upon  the  wslla  is  a con- 
glomeration of  dirt  skimmed  over  with  a white  coat  not 
much  thicker  iu  substance  than  what  two  coats  of  lime- 
wash  might  produce.  These  ‘jerry’  bouses  are  built  to 
sell,  and  in  a short  time  they  will  prove  they  were  also 
built  to  kill._  To  the  unprofessional  eye,  on  the  outside 
they  will,  of  course,  appear  to  be  nice  geuteel  residenecs 
for  working  people,  or  others  with  a limited  income.  Lot 
Dr.  Tripe  and  Mr.  Loyegrove  visit  them  and  examine 
them,  or  ask  uur  professions!  contemporary,  the  Builder, 
to  send  its  commissioner,  and  I am  cortsiu  my  strictures 
will  bo  borne  out.  When  will  a slop  be  put  to  the  manu- 
fac'ure  by  wholesale  of  murderous  houses  ?’’ 

The  plaintiff's  solicitor  wrote  to  the  defendant  in  refer- 
ence to  that  publication,  and  ou  the  Dth  September  tlie 
letter  and  its  leply,  and  some  further  remarks  upon  the 
buildings,  appeared  in  the  defendant's  newspaper.  It  was 
contended  on  behalf  of  the  plsiniiff  that  he  was  entitled  to 
substantial  (tamsges  in  respect  of  such  publications. 

Baron  Pollock,  while  the  case  was  being  opened  by  Mr. 
Morgan  Howar.l,  said  that  the  libel  was  so  very  clear, 
and  that  while  the  defendant  might  be  able  to  substantiate 
a part  of  tho  publioaiion,  yet.  Inking  it  as  a whole,  tho 
plaintiff  could  not  stand  by  and  let  such  things  go  on. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Parry  explained  thit  he  appeared  for  the 
defendant,  who  bad  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  who  had  made  the  remarks  referred  to  wholly  iu 
the  interest  of  the  public.  He  was  not  insensible  to 
the  language  in  which  some  of  the  remarks  had  been 
made,  but  he  would  say  that  if  ever  there  had  been  an 
editor  actuated  by  a singleness  of  motive,  it  was  the  de- 
fendant iu  the  present  esse. 

Considerable  consultation  then  took  place  between  the 
learned  counsel  and  the  parties  in  tho  case.  Ultimately 
it  was  agreed  that  a verdict  should  be  entered  fur  the 
plaintiff— damages  Als. ; a certifleate  granted  for  costs 
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and  for  a special  jury ; and  that  tho  defendant  shoul 
make  a handsome  withdrawal  of  the  language  used  iu  th 
publications. 

Baron  Pollock  considered  that  the  right  course  ha 
been  adopted,  and  that  while  in  the  present  case  to 
direct  a charge  had  been  made  against  a man  of  businesi 
yet  it  was  quite  right  that  the  defendant  should  exercis 
his  quasi-public  duty  in  reference  to  sanitary  and  othe 
matters  which  were  of  the  most  important  publi 
interest. 

Judgment  was  entered  for  the  plaiutiff  accordingly. 


A LAW  WRINKLE  FOR  BUILDERS 
USING  STRANGE  ROADS. 

DUEDON  V.  WHALEY. 

This  action  (Durham  County  Court)  shoah 
form  a legal  precedent  to  builders  eveotinj 
Boaffolding,  and  laying  building  material 
rubbish,  &c.,  on  strange  land. 

The  plaintiff  sought  to  recover  componsatioi 
of  the  defendant,  a builder, — not  vindictivt 
damages, — but  to  test  a legal  right. 

Mr.  Bnrdoa  said  he  leased  a piece  of  land  from  thij 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  and  it  being  necessary  t<l 
get  a road  through,  he  bought  the  reversion  of  anothet| 
piece  of  land.  He  then  reformed  the  “reversion"  roaij 
by  making  it  a little  wider.  He  also  made  a retainin|l 
wall  fur  the  purpose  of  economising  space  aud  to  keep  uj 
the  road,  as  he  intended  to  erect  a shed.  The  wall  wusl 
higher  than  the  footpath,  and  the  footpath  higher  than! 
the  cart  track.  Over  the  top  of  the  wall  he  put  palingsi 
about  8 ft.  high,  and  also  made  a footpath  2 ft.  C in.  wide, 
and  placed  check-stones  next  to  the  cart-track.  Com^ 
missionera  also  panted  to  Mr.  Eeuciey  a right  of  road  tc 
land  which  adjoined  witness’s.  When  plaintiff  purchased 
the  land  ho  built  a caudle  factory  on  it.  After  this  s 
piece  of  the  same  l iud  was  sold  to  the  Manchester  Co- 
operative Society  to  erect  soap-works  on  it,  thecontract 
for  which  was  let  to  the  defendant,  andwhoss  carts  and 
wagons  used  his  (the  plaintiff's)  road  for  leading  building 
materials,  and  in  doing  so  cut  it  up  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  made  it  almost  impassable.  He  also  found  d 
large  quantity  of  masons’  di-hris  laid  upon  the  road,  which 
raised  It  above  tho  level  of  the  footpath,  which  was  now 
about  2 in.  above  tbe  retaining  wall,  and  tho  road  was 
again  rutted.  Witness  made  a gutter  on  tbe  south  side  of 
the  road,  and  this  was  now  filled  up  with  broken  bricks 
and  other  like  material.  Raising  the  road  liad  caused 
ilie  water  to  fall  into  witness’s  yard.  The  top  of  the  ro- 
taining  wall  bad  given  way  owine  to  tbe  pressure  against 
it, by  the  footway  beiug  raised.  Upon  asking  Mr.  WUalcyp 
the  defendant,  if  the  rubbish  had  been  put  on  the  road  by 
his  authority,  defendant  said  yes,  and  that  he  would  puCi 
upon  it  what  he  liked,  that  he  would  have  none  of  wit- 
ness’s nonsense,  but  would  have  irDr,  Witness  repliedil 
thot  if  he,  Whaley,  thought  he  could  do  what  ho  iikedn 
with  his,  the  plaintiff’s,  freehold,  they  would  get  to  war 
very  soon.  He  also  told  the  defendant  he  bad  no  right  to 
dig  holes  in  Lis  freehold  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up 
scaffold-poles.  Tho  scaffold-poles  were  erected  on  his,. 
plaintiff'’8,  land.  Never  dedicated  the  road  to  the  public.  i 

The  answer  to  the  case  was,  that  the  roadhad  long  been 
used  as  apublic  one,  aud  that  the  defendant  could  not  get 
his  building  materials  on  to  tbe  building  he  was  erecting 
without  mating  me  of  the  thoroughfare.  That  the  stones 
and  rubbish  shot  into  the  road  were  put  there  for  the 
purpose  of  repairs. 

The  learned  Judge  said  it  wus  clear  that  neither  builders  ' 
nor  other  people  bad  a right  to  dig  holes  in  a road  that 
was  dedicated  to  the  public,  or  a freehold,  fortbe  purpose* 
of  sticking  up  scaffold-poles,  and  in  thia  instance  alone' 
the  defendant  had  committed  a trespass.  Again,  tbe  road' 
in  dispute  had  never  been  repaired  as  a pulilio  highway, 
and,  indeed,  did  not  seem  to  nave  been  dedicated  to  tbol 
public,  end  therefore  the  defendant  hud  no  more  right  to' 
use  it  than  he  had  to  drive  his  horses  and  carts  through; 
a freehold  garden.  If  persons  cliose  to  take  land  for 
building  purposes,  it  behoved  them  first  to  find  out  a 
clear  title  of  road  to  it.  Tbe  builder  in  this  instance  had  ^ 
not  taken  an  over  civil  view  of  his  pretended  right ; if  he 
bad  he  would  have  avoided  the  war  be  threatened  tliei 
plaintiff  with.  As  heavy  damages  were  not  asked  for.  the  i 
judgment  would  be  nominal,  with  costs  for  tho  plaiatill'. 

It  transpired  that  the  buildings  in  question  were  uow 
completed.  


THE  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS  BILL. 

Sir, — I consider  that  Mr.  Hosben  bos  absolved 
himself  from  just  blame,  with  reference  to  the  rath* 
less  dostruotioD  of  the  old  Tolmen  at  CoDstantine, 
Penryu.  His  notes  in  tbe  Builder,  vol.  xxzi., 
p.  293,  and  vol.  xxxv.,  p.  381,  prove  that  the 
wauton  mischief  was  effected  witboat  his  privity 
or  cocsent.  In  tbe  Builder,  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  293,- 
quotiot;  from  tbe  Gentleman’s  Magazineior'ELa.y, 
1844,  N.S.,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  487,  note, — I stated  that 
the  lace  Sir  Obarlea  Lemon,  of  Carolew,  had 
ofl^ered  to  pnrebase  the  Tolmen  from  its  then 
proprietor,  but  as  the  latter  demanded  5002.  for 
the  Tolmen,  the  nef^otiation  was  broken  off. 
The  destruction  of  thid  relic  would  justify  the 
enactment  of  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  useful  luw  for 
the  preservation  of  such  monuments.  In  tbe 
Builder,  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  233,  is  a list  of  many  of 
them. 

I In  tbe  Isle  of  Anglesea  I have  seen  the 
remains  of  a fine  cromlech,  the  coveriug-stone 
having  been  destroyed  by  a former  tenant  " iu  a 
drunken  spree,”  as  I was  informed.  A similar 
accident  has  occurred  to  tbe  large  cromleobj 
engraved  in  King’s  “Munimenta,”  vol.  i.,  p.23R, 
aud  described  by  tbe  author  as  a double  cromlech 
(1799),  “near  an  house  called  Trevor,  two  miles 
aud  a half  from  Beaumaris,  iu  tbe  road  to 
Plaegwyn,”  and  that  “ the  only  material 
difference  between  this  cromlech  and  the  former 
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it  P)a8  Newycld]  is  that  the  second  or  inferior 
tar  [yet  extant]  is  placed  a little  further  off 
om  its  lower  end,  and  that  its  top  is  somewhat 
ibbose.”  The  larger  cromlech  was  placed  on 
>ur  pedestals,  two  of  which  remain  erect. 

C.  C. 


STONE  WORKING  MACniNERY. 

Sir,— In  view  of  the  impending  struggle 
itween  the  masters  with  their  contracts,  and 
le  masons  with  their  abitrary  and  unreasonable 
jmands,  it  will  be  some  consolation  to  hod  that 
achiuery  will  play  a very  important  part  in  the 
lestion  between  capital  and  labour.  Machinery 
r sawing  stone,  and  machines  for  facing  and 
irfacing  stone,  as  also  planing  and  moulding 
»ne,  to  any  required  pattern  or  moulding,  were 
sed  at  the  mansions,  Grosvenor  Gardens  and 
iotorla-street,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  Burling- 
m House,  New  Post  Office,  St.  Martin’e-le- 1 
rand,  and  many  other  buildings  in  London  and 
le  provinces.  It  requires  no  patent  machinery 
>r  the  purpose  of  working  and  converting  stone, 
tid  to  prove  oonolusively  from  careful  and 
diable  data,  the  saving  to  the  builder  or  con- 
•actor  by  the  use  of  such  machinery.  I instance 
lis  fact  in  order  to  submit  that  if  the  work- 
len’s  society  persist  in  their  pernicious  course, 
le  engineer,  with  simple  and  effective  machinery, 
ill  most  certainly  step  in  and  assist  by 
leohanical  agency  what  the  masons  refuse  to 
erform. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  many 
[eces  of  monldings  and  workings  in  stone  that 
iqoire  baud  labour,  and  must  continue  to  do 
);  but,  on  the  other  band,  there  is  an  immense 
mount  of  work  now  done  by  band-labour  which 
mid  be  easily  wrought  by  machinery,  and  it 
jraains  to  be  seen  whether  the  masons  will 
impel  masters  to  adopt  machinery  for  the 
laxiraura  part  of  their  work,  and  hand»labonr 
ir  the  minimum. 

I am  of  opinion  that  Messrs,  Schofield  & Co.’s 
jggestions  to  the  trade  will  be  beneficial,  inas- 
uoh  as  they  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  masons 
> their  true  interests,  or  else  they  will  materially 
isiat  in  instituting  a new  class  of  men,  specially 
aiood  to  work,  dress,  mould,  and  convert  stone 
y machinery  to  any  form  and  shape  at  about 
je-fifth  the  present  cost  of  baud-labour. 

J.  Rotreroe. 


SANITATION. 

Sir,— I tabo  the  liberty  to  auggeat  the  great  advantage 
sanitary  improvements,  and  their  general  study  by  the 
jblic,  were  your  influential  paper  to  publish  the  sanitary 
rangementa  inp/iiH  of  all  the  buildinga  you  illustrate  in 
e huililer.  All  the  other  arrangements  are  detailed  in 
xt  and  plans.  Would  there  not  be  aa  palpable  guiu  in 
tdiog  the  sanitary  appointments  P 

Lionel  N.  Bonau. 


CHURCH.BUILDING  NEWS. 

Broolcs's  Bar. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
3w  church  of  St.  Bride,  Talbot-road,  Brooks’s 
ar,  has  been  laid.  The  plans  of  Messrs.  Pen- 
ington  & Bridgen,  architects,  were  selected 
i a limited  competition.  The  church  will  be 
ruciform  in  plan,  and  will  consist  of  nave,  north 
ad  south  aisles,  transepts,  and  apsidal  chancel. 
. tower,  with  spire,  will  rise  at  the  crossing  of  the 
ave,  choir,  and  transepts  to  a height  of  150  ft. 
he  only  entrance  to  the  church  will  be  throuch 

western  porch.  The  external  walls  will  be 
loed  with  Yorkshire  parpoints,  the  dressings 
Bing  in  Runcorn  stone.  The  arches  and  piers 
F the  nave  and  chancel  will  be  of  stone,  the 
alls  only  being  plaster.  The  seating  will  be 
f pitch  pine,  and  will  afford  accommodation 
3r  800  persons.  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Erskine- 
treet,  Huline,  is  the  contractor,  the  total  cost 
eing  estimated  at  7,500Z.  At  preaeutthe  nave, 
isles,  and  porch  only  are  being  erected,  which 
'ill  involve  an  outlay  of  6,0L'0J. 

Northampton. — It  has  been  resolved  to  restore 
t.  Andrew’s  Church,  Northampton.  The  church, 
[though  only  dating  back  some  thirty  years, 
as  become  very  dilapidated.  Externally,  the 
tone  facings,  which  are  of  softer  material  thau 
he  other  portions  of  the  wall,  have  crumbled 
onsiderably  away,  iu  consequence  of  the  action 
F the  atmosphere.  Some  repair  is  also  needed 
) the  roof.  It  is  proposed  to  entirely  reseat 
3e  church,  to  provide  a new  pulpit,  and  to  put 
1 a warming  apparatus.  The  plana  for  the 
arrying  out  of  the  work  have  been  prepared 
y Messrs.  Law  & Sous,  whose  estimate  of  the 
Bst  is  l.OOOJ. 

Walsall. — A vestry  meeting  has  been  hold  at 


Walsall  to  consider  the  plans  which  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian  for  making 
certain  alterations  in  the  parish  church.  The 
plans  show  the  organ-gallery  entirely  done  away 
with,  BO  that  the  arch  is  to  he  entirely  opened 
out  in  order  to  show  itc  proportions  in  the  way 
which  they  deserve.  Additional  seats  are  pro- 
vided  in  the  chancel  for  the  choir,  to  whose  use 
it  is  proposed  to  give  up  the  present  vestry. 

, Another  vestry  is  shown  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  for  the  clergy,  and  over  this  is  the  organ 
chamber.  At  present  a large  space  iu  the  nave 
is  occupied  by  a combined  pulpit,  reading-desk, 
and  clerk’s  desk,  popularly  known  as  the  “ three- 
decker,”  and  it  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  so  alter 
the  seats  as  to  fill  up  this  space,  and  leave  only 
a straight  aisle  down  the  church, — the  pulpit 
being  placed  against  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
arch,  and  the  reading-desk  at  the  opposite  corner. 
The  other  seats  throughout  the  church  are  also 
proposed  to  be  altered,  the  result  of  the  whole 
being  a gain  of  eighty. four  sittings  and  the 
leaving  of  the  back  of  the  transept  galleries 
open  for  the  better  ventilation  of  the  edifice. 
The  plans  were  approved,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  apply  for  a faculty  to  carry  out  the  works. 

Croglin. — Application  has  been  made  to  the 
Worshipful  Chancellor  Burton,  at  the  Carlisle 
Consistory  Court,  on  behalf  of  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Green,  rector  of  Croglin,  and  the  churchwardens 
of  the  same  place,  for  a faculty  to  authorise 
them  to  remove  the  present  parish  church  and 
to  make  use  of  the  materials  in  the  erection  of 
a new  church  to  be  built  upon  an  adjoining  site ; 
and  also  to  remove  the  present  chnrchyard  wall, 
if  foQtid  necessary,  and  rebuild  the  same.  In 
support  of  the  application  the  rector  produced 
a resolution  of  a dnly-sumraoned  vestry  meeting, 
and  stated  that  of  the  estimated  cost  (about 
700F.)  5301.  were  already  iu  the  bank,  1001.  had 
been  promised  by  Lord  Leoonfield  as  soon  as  the 
church  was  finished,  and  there  were  other  pro- 
mises  which  would  enable  him  to  enter  into  the 
requisite  bond  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 
The  new  church,  the  plans  of  which,  by  Mr. 
John  Howieon,  were  laid  before  the  coart,  will 
accommodate  about  the  same  number  of  people 
as  the  old  one,  although  the  population  of  the 
parish  has  declined  in  the  last  ten  years  from 
330  to  230,  without  the  prospect  of  improving. 
There  will  be  sittings  for  about  100  worshippers. 
The  seats  will  all  be  open  at  the  end,  and  all  free 
in  the  nave,  ample  provision  being  made  for 
kneeling, — a point  which  the  Chancellor  said  did 
not  generally  ,receive  sufficient  attention  from 
architects.  No  graves  will  be  interfered  with. 

Huclcnall  Toricard. — On  the  6ch  inst.  a new 
church  was  opened  at  Hncknall  Torkard.  A 
year  or  two  ago  the  23ari8h  church  of  St.  James, 
famous  as  the  burial-place  of  Byron,  was  re- 
stored  at  a cost  of  several  thousand  pounds. 
That  building  is,  however,  no  longer  large  enough 
to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  district,  and 
just  sufficient  funds  have  been  collected  for  the 
erection  of  a portion  of  a new  church.  The  old 
building  is  at  one  end  of  the  town,  and  that 
which  has  now  been  opened  is  at  the  opposite 
end.  The  building  consists  merely  of  a nave. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  Early  French. 
Derbyshire,  Bath,  and  Bulwell  stone  have  been 
used  in  the  construction.  There  is  accommoda- 
tion for  between  200  and  300  people.  The  cost 
has  been,  up  to  the  present,  l,000i,,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  when  funds  are  available  the  tran- 
septs  and  a choir  will  be  added.  The  builders’ 
work  has  been  carried  oat  by  Mr.  Richard  Steven- 
son, of  Nottingham,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Bromley, 
architect,  also  of  Nottingham.  By  night  the 
building  is  illuminated  with  gas,  the  fittings  for 
which  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Stubbs,  also  of 
Nottingham. 

Haxhy, — It  has  been  decided  to  rebuild  Haxby 
Church,  which  has  become  altogether  unsuited 
for  the  purposes  of  worship.  The  plana  for  a 
new  edifice  to  seat  200  persons,  and  providing 
fur  a tower  and  spire,  have  been  supplied  by 
Mr.  J.  Demaine,  architect,  of  Micklegate.  The 
works  have  been  let  as  follows : — Brick  and 
stone  work,  G.  Bailey  & Son,  Castle  Mills  Bridge, 
York;  joineriug,  Mr.  William  Dennison,  Mary- 
gate;  plumbing  and  glazing,  Mrs.  Ann  Hodgson, 
Stonegate ; painter,  Mr.  R.  Pearson,  Goodram- 
gate.  The  slating  is  to  be  given,  also  the  heating 
apparatus,  together  with  a stained  glass  window 
for  the  east  end. 

Irishtoxvn. — The  Tipperary  Free  Press  under- 
stands  that  Messrs.  A.  Hammond  & Co.,  Drogheda, 
have  been  accepted  as  contractors  for  the  ereo- 
tion  of  the  campanile  at  St.  Mai'y’s  Church, 
Irishtown.  The  work  will  be  commenced  imme- 
diately, and  the  first  stage  will  be  completed  in 


November.  The  outer  work  will  be  finished  by 
October,  1878. 

Fitlford. — Tenders  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
portions  of  Fulford  Church,  Yorkshire,  recently 
destroyed  by  fire,  have  been  accepted  as  fol- 
lows : — Mr.  Simpson,  of  Darlington,  for  the 
masonry,  joiner-work,  aud  plastering ; Messrs. 
Pyoook  & Co.,  Leeds,  slating ; Mr.  Hodgson, 
York,  plumbing  and  glazing ; Mr.  Boynton,  York, 
painting;  Mr.  Taylor,  Leeds,  carving;  and  Mr. 
Forsyth,  London,  marble  pulpit  and  font. 

Ashboum. — The  restoration  of  the  chancel  of 
the  parish  church  of  Ashboum  is  proceeding 
satisfactorily.  The  foundation  has  been  entirely 
renewed'  in  concrete  aud  bricks  laid  in  cement. 
All  the  plaster  has  been  removed,  and  the  warm 
red  tone  of  the  original  masonry  is  revealed. 
The  eedilia  have  been  lowered,  and  the  lanoet 
windows  have  been  carefully  preserved.  The 
tracery  of  the  Perpendicular  east  window  has 
been  taken  out,  but  will  be  replaced.  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  bas  resolved  that  this  shall  be  a restoration 
of  the  existing  fabric  in  a very  literal  sense. 
Mr.  Clarke  is  the  resident  superintendent  of  the 
works.  Domesday  Survey  states  that  Ashboum 
possessed  “a  priest  and  a church,”  bat  hitherto 
, it  has  been  supposed  that  no  traces  of  the  Nor. 
man  church  remained.  A short  time  since, 
; however,  several  stones  carved  with  ornament 
, obaraoteristio  of  the  Norman  period  were  found 
on  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  close  to  the 
transept,  A considerable  number  of  fragments 
of  encaustic  tiles  of  the  thirteenth  century  have 
also  been  discovered,  and  these  are  to  be  re- 
produced.  New  oak  stalls  will  be  provided,  and 
the  steps  leading  to  the  communion-table  will  be 
of  black  bird’s-eye  marble  native  to  the  county. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Si.  Anne's-on-the-Sea. — The  foundation-stone 
of  the  first  dissenting  place  of  worship  at  the 
new  town  of  St.  Anne’s-on-tho-Sea  was  laid  on 
Easter  Monday,  by  Mr.  Jno.  Warburton,  of 
Haslingdeu.  'The  building  is  intended  to  serve 
as  a school  chapel  for  some  time,  and  is  being 
erected  by  the  Wesleyan  body  at  a cost  of 
1,300F.  It  is  of  brick,  with  stone  dressingp,  and 
is  placed  behind  the  site  intended  eventually  for 
the  obapel.  Messrs.  Maxwell  & Take,  the  archi- 
tects for  the  new  town,  are  also  arebiteots  fur 
this  building. 

York. — The  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  Mel- 
bourne-terrace,  York,  bas  been  formally  opened. 
The  chapel  and  school  have  cost  about  8,0001. 
The  tower  of  the  former  bas  an  altitude  of  about 
100  ft.  The  style  is  described  as  Palladian,  the 
materials  used  being  brick  with  stone  dressings, 
and  the  internal  arrangement  includes  galleries, 
and  an  elevated  recess  behind  the  rostrum, — this 
recess  being  for  the  choir  and  organ.  Altogether 
there  is  sitting  accommodation  for  850  persons, 
and  the  schools  behind  provide  room  for  450 
children.  Mr.  E.  Taylor,  of  Stonegate,  has  been 
the  architeob. 

Bishop  Aucldand.  — A new  Congregational 
church,  recently  erected  at  a cost  of  about 
1,5701.,  in  Viotoria-stroet,  Bishop  Auckland,  has 
been  opened  for  public  worship. 

Westleigh. — On  Good  Friday  the  foundation, 
stone  of  a new  Wesleyan  obapel  which  is  being 
built  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  James  Hayes,  was 
laid  at  Westleigh,  near  Manchester,  by  Mrs. 
Hayes.  The  chapel  will  be  in  the  Early  English 
style,  from  designs  prepared  l>y  Mr.  J.  J.  Brad- 
shaw, architeot,  Bolton,  and  is  expected  to  cost 
about  5,0001.,  the  number  of  sittings  being  620. 

Birmingham.— A new  church  in  connexion 
with  the  Birmingham  Free  Christian  Society  has 
just  been  completed  in  Lower  Fazeley-street, 
and  was  opened  for  worship  on  Easter  Sunday. 
The  church  has  been  erected  by  the  side  of  the 
old  obapel  and  sohools,  near  the  end  of  Lower 
Fazeley-street,  and  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
built  of  red  bricks,  with  white  stone  dressings. 
Its  length  is  53  ft.,  its  width  33  ft.  6 in.,  and  its 
average  height  26  ft. ; aud,  tOKOtber  with  the 
accommodation  afforded  by  a gallery  at  the  west 
end  of  the  chapel,  about  360  persons  may  be 
seated.  The  architeob  is  Mr.  G.  Ingall,  of 
Temple-row,  and  the  builder  Mr.  G.  Lidzey,  of 
Deritend. 

Wolverhampton. — The  memorial  atones  of  a 
new  Wesleyan  School  Chapel  have  been  laid  nt 
Wolverhampton,  at  the  corner  of  Penn-road  and 
Mander-street.  The  structure  will,  when  com. 
pleted,  accommodate  nearly  400  persons.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  David  Evans,  and  the  architect 
Mr.  S.  Loxton,  of  Walsall.  The  contract  for  the 
building  is  taken  at  1,3001. 
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piliiolis  ^Uccibtb. 

A Digest  of  the  Law  of  Partnership.  By  F.  Pol- 
LOCK.  (SteTena  & Son.)  London.  1877. 
The  possibility  of  every  man  becominf?  his  own 
lawyer  may  be  realised  in  some  far-off  Utopia, 
bat  certainly  not  in  this  modern  and  complicated 
life  of  ours.  Still  there  are  some  branches  of 
law  ao  very  closely  connected  with  large  and  small 
boainess  transactions,  that  to  get  a knowledge 
of  their  principles  is  really  to  get  a better  and 
sonnder  acqaaintance  with  the  fundamental  rales 
which  regulate  some  portion  of  every-day  busi- 
ness  life,  and  this  digest  of  the  law  of  partner- 
ship  is  just  the  sort  of  book  which  it  will  be  well 
for  business  men  to  become  acquainted  with. 
There  is  nothing  technical  and  narrow  about  it. 
for  in  it  are  stated,  in  propositions  numbered 
and  regulated  as  clearly  as  the  articles  of  asso- 
ciation of  a joint-stock  company,  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  partnership  rules.  These  rules  are  such 
as  judges  by  their  decisions  have  laid  down,  and 
they  are  based  on  commercial  and  common-sense 
principles,  or  on  customs  which  have  now  at. 
tained  the  force  of  law.  If  a man  of  business  is 
abont  to  enter  into  partnership,  nothing  is  more 
important  than  that  he  shonld  understand  bow 
his  conduct  is  to  be  regulated  in  his  intercourse 
with  bis  fellow-partner  and  with  the  world  in  his 
position  of  a partner  in  a firm.  If  he  gets  into 
trouble  of  any  sort,  let  him  go  to  a lawyer  at 
once  ; but  he  may  very  likely  save  himself  getting 
into  this  trouble  at  all  if  he  clearly  understands 
the  main  rules,  at  any  rate,  by  which  his  liabili- 
ties and  corresponding  rights  are  governed. 
The  easiest  way  of  making  this  fact  plain 
is,  by  taking  from  the  book  itself  one  or 
two  propositions  which  touch  upon  a 
matter  of  the  most  general  kind,  but  the 
knowledge  of  which  might  very  well  save  dissen- 
sions, and  consequent  esrpense  and  trouble.  Pro. 
position  No.  39  runs  thus: — “The  partnership 
books  must  be  kept  at  the  place  of  business  of 
the  partnership,  or  the  principal  place  if  there  is 
more  than  one,  and  every  partner  is  entitled  to 
have  access  to  them,  and  to  inspect  and  tran- 
scribe  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  when  he  may 
think  proper.”  But,  like  many  other  rules,  this 
may  be  controlled  by  any  private  arrangement 
into  which  the  partners  may  agree  when  they 
constitute  themselves  a firm ; and  in  a large 
number  of  oases  some  such  arrangement  is  in 
existence.  Again, — “ No.  40.  No  majority  of 
the  partners  can  expel  auy  partner  unless  a 
power  to  do  so  has  been  conferred  by  express 
agreement  between  the  partners.”  In  suoh  a 
Case  any  power  of  this  kind  must  be  exercised 
with  the  utmost  good  faith,  and  any  attempt  to 
take  advantage  of  it  for  purposes  other  than  the 
benefit  of  the  firm  would  very  olearly  be  illegal. 
These  two  extracts  will  show  very  plainly  the 
valne  of  a book  like  this  j for  in  barely  over  a 
hnodred  pages,  including  exceptions  aud  ex- 
planations of  the  actual  rules,  a man  of  ordinary 
intelligence  can  find  out  for  himself  the  ordinary 
principles  by  which  he  and  his  fellow-partnera 
must  be  guided,  whether  as  between  themselves 
or  with  outsiders.  It  shows,  too,  the  real  prac- 
tical value  of  a system  of  codification  for  the 
use  of  intelligent  laymen  and  men  of  bneiaess. 
Such  a system  is  not  a panacea  for  litigionsness  j 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  probably  increase  it  j 
but  it  certainly  is  an  assistance  to  all  classes  in 
many  respects.  Many  of  the  benefits  which  its 
supporters  fondly  imagine  it  will  create  are 
purely  visionary ; bnt  a careful  and  accurate 
digest  such  os  this  “ Law  of  Partnership  ” clearly 
has  its  practical  advantages,  and  may  well  be 
studied  by  men  of  business.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  in  a publication  such  as  this  to  enter  into 
elaborate  discussions  upon  the  law  of  partner- 
ship ; we  have  contented  ourselves  here  with 
some  remarks  upon  a law-book  which,  by  its 
form,  ^appeals  directly  to  laymen,  and  will  be 
found  of  considerable  use  in  forming  clear  ideas 
in  their  heads. 


VAEIORUM. 

We  get  the  following  from  the  last  number  of 
the  Livestock  Journal : — ” Oar  present  farms  are 
the  result  of  many  generations,  during  which  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  the  demands  of  the  market, 
have  varied  almost  as  many  times  ; and  the  result 
is  a most  complicated  intermingling  of  pasture 
and  arable.  A re-adjustment  to  suit  the  present 
demand  is  not  immediately  possible.  Taken  on 
the  whole,  the  aspect  of  pasture  farming  is  not 
at  present  favourable  to  the  increase  of  stock, 
irrespective  of  the  risks  from  disease.  It  sounds 


like  a paradox,  but  grass  is  too  valuable  to  be 
turned  into  meat.  The  rent  of  meadow.land 
varies  very  mnch ; but  suppose  we  put  the 
average  at  21.  lOs.  per  acre.  But  an  acre  of 
meadow  in  a fair  season  will  produce  a ton  and 
a half  of  hay,  which,  if  it  coats  IJ.  53.  to  make, 
still  leaves,  at  5L  per  ton,  61.  Ss.  to  the  farmer 
for  his  rent  and  living.  Of  coarse  this  is  fallacious 
reckoning,  inasmuch  as  he  cannot  sell  the  whole 
ton  and  a half,  but  must  put  a great  deal  back 
in  the  shape  of  manure.  Still,  it  proves  the 
great  money-value  of  grass,  quite  irrespective  of 
stock-producing.  Could  the  owner  of  meadow- 
land  only  mow  his  ground  year  after  year, 
keeping  no  stock  at  all,  except,  perhaps,  sheep 
in  to  tack  as  the  best  producers  of  manure,  and 
he  might  still  make  a large  profit  of  hay  alone. 
He  is  restrained,  because  perpetual  mowing  with- 
out stock. keeping  would  exhaust  the  land.  If 
he  could  find  a grass  that  he  could  mow  annually 
without  exhaustion,  and  had  the  courage  to  defy 
custom  in  not  keeping  stock,  he  might  still 
receive  a handsome  return,  so  strong  is  the 
demand  for  hay.  Turn  it  whatever  way  one 
will,  it  seems  clear  that  the  pasture  faruier’s 
personal  interest  is  not  wholly  wrapped  up  iu 
the  rearing  of  stock.” 


gltsallaBja. 

Kiubeiis  as  a Diplomatist. — At  a recent 
sitting  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belginm, 
il.  Gaohard,  Archivisit-Geoeral  of  the  Kingdom, 
read  a paper  on  the  diplomatic  mission  of  Rubens 
to  London,  and  iu  which  the  writer  retraced  the 
events  which  passed  between  the  month  of 
August,  1629,  and  the  6th  of  March,  1630,  the 
day  on  which  Rubens  left  the  capital  of  Great 
Britain  to  return  to  Hullaud.  The  negotiations 
of  the  painter  diplomatist  were  crowned  with 
success,  as  they  bad  for  result  the  sending  of  an 
Ambassador  from  England  to  Madrid  to  negotiate 
peace  with  the  Spanish  Cabinet,  and  the  arrival 
of  an  Envoy  from  Madrid  in  London  with  the 
same  object.  M.  Gaohard  read  several  despatches 
from  Rnbens,  which  seem  to  show  that  the  great 
artist  had  a real  aptitude  for  State  affairs.  He 
mentioned  the  distinction  conferred  on  the 
Ambassador  from  Philip  IV.  by  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  which  made  him  magister  artium. 
He  described  how  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1630, 
Rubens  received  the  order  of  knighthood  from 
Charles  I.,  who  added  to  the  favour  the  gift  of 
the  sword  he  had  used  in  the  ceremony,  with  a 
diamond  ring  from  his  own  finger,  a gold  chain, 
aud  the  ribands  from  hia  hat,  and  who  after- 
wards gave  him  arras  borrowed  from  his  own 
escutcheon. 

Chnrch  Building  at  Bolton. — The  Rev.  T. 
T.  Berger,  vicar  of  St.  James’s,  Bolton,  in  a 
recent  address  on  “Church  Property,”  said 
that  since  he  had  been  in  Bolton  there  had  been 
raised  sometbiog  like  100,0001.  at  the  very  least 
daring  the  last  sixteen  years.  Mr.  Peter 
Ormerod  built  the  parish  church  at  an  expense 
of  about  45,0001.  j St.  Paul’s,  Deansgate,  cost 
about  7,0001. ; his  own  ohuroh  (St.  James’s), 
coat  6,0001.;  St.  Matthew’s  cost  10,0001.;  and 
St.  John’s,  8,0001.  All  Saints’  Church  had  been 
rebuilt,  the  Emmanuel  Church  was  built  just 
before  he  came  to  Bolton,  and  St.  Thomas’s 
Church  had  been  built  in  Halliwell  near  hia  own 
ohnrch.  Of  that  100,0001.  how  much  had 
Government  contributed  ? Nob  a farthing,  and 
nob  a farthing  had  come  out  of  the  taxes.  The 
late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Greenhalgb,  who  had  resided  ■ 
just  outside  his  (Mr.  Berger’s)  parish,  and  bad 
passed  through  that  rapidly-increasing  place 
almost  every  day,  had  by  his  will  left  the  sum 
of  40,0U01.  for  the  building  of  two  new  churobes 
— one  in  St.  James’s  parish  aud  another  in  the 
Emmannel  parish.  He  bad  chosen  his  brother 
Thomas  so  see  that  the  work  was  carried  ont. 
That  was  a specimen,  and  that  was  the  way  in 
which  a great  majority  of  the  churches  had  been 
built. 

Exhibitions  and  Dinners. — The  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  the  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water  Coloura,  will  both  give  their 
private  view  on  this  Satnrday,  the  2lBb  inst. 
The  private  view  at  the  Royal  Academy  will 
take  place  on  Fridav,  the  4th  of  May.  The 
dinner  in  aid  of  the  Artists’  Benevolent  Fnnd  is 
fixed  to  take  plana  on  this  S-itarday,  the  2l8t 
inst.  The  Newspaper  Press  Fund  Dinner,  on 
the  5th  of  May;  the  Literary  Fund  dinner  on 
the  9th  of  May ; and  the  dinner  for  the  Artists’ 
General  Benevolent  Fund  on  the  12th  of  May. 


New  Gateway  at  Dangton,  Danse,  N.B.- 
A fine  gateway  has  just  been  erected  by  tb 
Lady  Elizabeth  Pringle,  at  the  principal  approao 
to  Laugton  House,  about  a mile  aud  a half  t 
the  west  of  Dunse,  from  a design  by  lilessn 
D.  & J.  Bryce,  architects,  Edinburgh.  Th 
structure  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  aud  corre 
spends  with  the  mausion  erected  at  Langton  som 
years  ago  by  her  ladyship’s  brother,  the  lat 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane.  The  gateway  face 
the  turnpike  road,  with,  a frontage  of  100  feel 
The  principal  gate— 12  ft.  6 in.  in  width,  am| 
(including  ornamental  top)  22  ft.  in  height — i 
hung  on  massive  ashlar  pillars,  4 ft.  10  in.  square 
and  16  ft.  in  height,  surmounted  by  a scrol 
fmial,  which  adds  other  8 ft.  to  their  height 
The  gates  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Sinclair 
Leith,  at  a cost  of  nearly  5001.  The  large  gat’ 
weighs  abont  2^  tons.  In  the  centre  of 
leaf  of  this  gate,  Lady  Elizabeth  Pnnglei 
initials,  in  monogram,  are  neatly  interwoven 
while  the  design  above  the  g-.te  is  filled  iu  witi 
a conspicuous  figure  of  the  Breadalbaue  arms 
The  mason  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs 
Waddell  & Cowper,  Gavinton.  The  total  cos 
will  exceed  3,000i.  4 

North  Staffordshire  Brick  and  TiUu 
Manufacturers’  Association.  — The  annual 
meeting  and  dinner  of  this  association  tookplaorl 
on  the  3rd  inst.  at  Stoke.  At  the  meeting  i'^j 
was  decided  to  make  no  alteration  in  prices 
Mr.  J.  Timmis  presided  at  the  dinner,  and  ii 
proposing  “ Success  to  the  Brick  and  Tih 
Trade,”  expressed  a hope  that  it  would  be  ai 
prosperons  in  the  eusuing  year  as  it  had  beer 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  He  urged  th( 
importance  of  endeavouring  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  goods,  so  that  they  need  fear  nc 
competition,  observing  that  the  markets  for  theii 
productions  were  extending  in  every  directions 
Mr.  W.  Brough,  of  Silverdale,  whose  name  was 
coupled  with  the  toast,  responded,  remarking 
that  it  rested  with  the  individual  members  ol 
the  Association  whether  the  trade  was  to  continue 
to  flourish.  They  had  now  a list  of  quoted  prices 
to  go  by,  which  all  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  pledged  to  carry  out.  Referring  tc 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  merchants.  Lei 
said  they  tried  to  persuade  the  members  of  the 
trade  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  make  i 
blue  brick.  In  dealing  with  merchants,  thej 
must  remember  that  while  they  (the  merchants' 
had  only  to  deal  with  figures,  the  brick  aud  tih 
makers  had  to  deal  with  labour,  material,  and 
other  matters. 

Scarcity  of  House  Accommodatiou  iif!j 
the  North. — The  Hnntly  correspondent  of  si 
Scotch  paper  says : — At  no  former  time  havel 
houses  for  workpeople  been  in  suoh  great  demancli 
as  at  present.  Whether  from  increase  of  thejj 
popnlation,  or  the  greater  extent  of  accommodajfi 
tion  required  iu  consequence  of  better  rema.tj 
aeration  for  labour,  the  supply  is  now  found  tej 
be  unequal  to  the  demand,  and  unless  there  bd 
an  opening  found  elsewhere,  this  will  be  felt  to  an 
greater  extent  every  snoceeding  year,  as  manyl 
of  the  present  houses  are  becoming  uninhabitablei 
through  age.  The  present  rents  are  altogethenB 
inadequate  to  yield  anything  like  a fair  returatj 
for  the  outlay  now  required  for  building.  ^ 

Temple  Bar. — Mr.  B.P.Spiller.of  Farnivard|j 
Inn,  writes  to  the  City  Press  that  if  Temple  BaiB 
were  presented  to  the  Benchers  of  the  InneiB 
Temple,  they  might  be  induced  to  assist  thap 
Corporation  to  complete  the  undertaking.  “ H ! 
it  were  placed  at  the  entrance  of  Mitre-conrt  it 
would  form  a grand  entrance  to  the  Temple  andJi 
present  a splendid  vista  from  Fleet-street.  Oulylli 
two  houses  in  Fleet-street,  with  part  of  the  Mibro| 
Tavern  at  the  back,  and  an  enlarged  openiug  at  i 
the  end  of  the  court,  would  be  required  to  com- 
plete  this  desirable  object.  To  mark  the  City 
boundary  at  Temple  Bar  two  bronze  statues, 
might  be  placed, — one  of  Sir  W.  Walworth,  and. 
the  other  of  Sir  R.  Whittington.” 

New  Temperance  Hall,  Middlesbrough.— - 
The  New  Temperance  Hall  in  Gilkes-street, 
iliddlesbrongh,  has  been  formally  open*:d.  The. 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  on> 
Easter  Monday,  1874.  The  cost  is  between' 
5,0001.  and  6,0001.  The  hall  is  erected  in  thei 
Italian  style,  and  covers  half  nn  acre  of  land.: 
It  is  built  of  common  brick,  with  moulded  stone) 
dressings  and  cornices.  The  principal  entrance: 
is  in  Giikes-street.  The  hall  is  calculated  to  seat 
upwards  of  2,000  people  comfortably.  The 
arobitect  was  Mr.  Councillor  J.  Hunter;  the' 
contractor  for  the  whole  of  the  work  being  Mr.  j 
Councillor  J.  Lord.  ' 
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The  “ Pioneer  Railway.”— At  a meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  4th  inat.,  a paper 
wte  read  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Rowan  “ On  the  Pioneer 
Railway,  or  Steam  Caravan,  for  Undeveloped 
and  Difficult  Coontries.”  That  railway,  Mr. 
Rowan  explained,  consists  of  a low  fence  or 
ocntinuous  girder,  coostrocted  of  wood  or  iron, 
as  desired,  supported  on  edge  upon  posts  or 
pillars,  and  surmounted  by  a single  rail  (not  a 
single  line  of  rails),  the  engine,  carriages,  and 
wagons  running  on  this  rail,  and  sitting  astride 
of  the  fence  after  the  fashion  of  the  panniers 
or  the  packs  on  a camel  or  mule.  The  entire 
line  and  its  plant  can  be  oonstrncted  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  and  when  constructed  the  line 
or  railway  may  be  worked  at  considerable  speed  ; 

' and  as  any  incline  up  to  1 in  10  is  possible  in 
i conseqnence  of  the  method  of  driving  adopted, 
t no  expensive  surveys  are  required,  nor  levels,  ex- 
^ cept  of  the  most  simple  kind.  It  is  calculated 

5 that  a line  on  this  principle  can  be  constincted 
i ataco8tofl,500Lpermile.  Theworkingexpenses 

of  Buoh  a system  will  be  light.  The  trains  would 
] atop  anywhere  to  take  up  and  set  down  goods, 

' so  that  no  station  or  porters  would  be  required, 

I as  the  railway  runs  on  elevated  posts  down  the 
I main  street  of  the  town  or  village,  and  the 
i principal  cafd  of  the  place  would  serve  very  well 
q for  a ticket  office.  The  moderate  speed  intended 

6 for  pioneer  trains, — ten  to  twenty  miles  an 
i hour, — coupled  with  their  light  weight  and 

1 almost  nnlimittid  brake  power,  renders  it  quite 
possible  safely  to  dispense  with  the  paraphernalia 
^ and  cost  of  signals. 

'!  The  “ Stowe  System  ” of  Wood  Paving.— 
j This  method  of  laying  wood  paving,  which  hails 
} from  America,  is,  we  learn,  being  tried  in 
1 St.  Pancras.  The  blocks  are  laid  vertically,  and 
care  is  taken  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
I filtration  of  surface  water;  but  the  main 
fltability  and  preservation  of  the  pavement  de- 
pends on  the  strata  on  which  it  rests.  The 
ordinary  roadway  having  been  excavated  to  the 
required  depth,  and  properly  “ made,”  is  covered 
completely  with  a bed  of  clean,  sharp  sand, 
6 in.  deep,  and  upon  this  are  laid  a series  of  rows 
of  wooden  blocks  or  cubes  on  end  across  the 
street.  Between  each  row  of  these  wooden 
blocks  or  oubos,  wedges  1 in.  in  thickness  are 
driven  perpendicularly,  and  when  a sufficient 
number  of  these  blocks  and  wedges  are  laid 
to  hold  the  sand  firmly,  the  latter  are  driven 
below  the  surface  of  the  roadway  to  the  depth 
of  3 in.  or  4 in.  below  the  bottom  of  the  level  of 
the  blocks  into  the  bed  of  sand.  The  effect  cf 
this  wedging  is  said  to  be  to  compress  the  sand 
to  something  nearly  approaching  the  hardness 
of  sandstone,  without  destroying  in  any  material 
degree  its  elastioity  or  power  of  absorption,  and 
to  fix  the  wooden  blocks  or  oubes  much  more 
firmly  than  they  oan  be  fixed  by  any  other  pro- 
cess. 

“ Tachymetry  ” : a Royal  Road  to 
Geometry. — According  to  the  Globe,  M.  Chris- 
tophle,  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
has  addressed  a circular  to  the  chief  engineers 
of  each  department,  as  heads  of  the  administra- 
tion of  "pojvJs  et  cheLV-Sides,"  recommending  to 
their  notice  an  invention  lately  made  by  a 
M.  Lagonfc.  The  device  has  been  christened  by 
its  inventor  as  “Tachymetry,”  and  by  means  of 
it,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Minister,  “ any  one  ki 
the  world  may  at  onceobtaiu  the  cube  of  a solid 
substance  as  quickly  as  by  any  of  the  processes 
hitherto  employed.”  This  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
very  lucid  description,  but  the  upshot  of  the 
whole  matter  is  that,  (after  having  considered 
the  invention  and  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission which  has  inquired  into  it,  M.  Christophle 
has  convinced  himself  of  its  practical  merits,  and 
concludes  that  it  “ may  be  very  useful  in  making 
rapidly  acquainted  with  certain  rules  of  geometry 
the  agents  who  have  made  no  study  of  the  sub- 
ject.” It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  all  the 
inferior  agents  of  the  French  “ roads  and 
bridges  ” shall  at  once  be  initiated  by  the  chief 
engineer  and  his  colleagues  into  the  mysteries 
of  “tachymetry.” 

To  Detect  Gas-escapes  plumbers  are  in  the 
j habit  of  applying  the  flame  of  a lamp  or  candle 
to  the  suspected  place  of  leakage.  The  follow- 
ing, if  they  keep  the  materials  at  band, 

I will  be  found  a safer  method  : — Mix  dark  soap 
and  water  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds 
' of  the  former  to  six  or  seven  pints  of  the  latter. 

I The  sticky  liquid  so  obtaiued  may  be  applied 
with  a brush  to  the  gas-pipe,  when,  if  an 
escape  is  taking  place,  bubbles  will  readily  be 
seen  on  the  liquid,  and  the  position  of  the 
escape  determined  without  danger. 


Demolition  of  Houses  —The  agent  for  the 
contractors  engaged  in  the  demolition  of  Church- 
lane,  St.  Giles’s,  has  applied  to  Mr,  Vaughan  for 
assistaoce  to  prevent  their  labourers  being  im. 
peded  and  molested  in  the  execution  of  the  work 
The  street  has  long  been  one  of  the  lowest  deos 
of  infamy  in  London,  and  the  houses  had  been 
condemned  by  the  Board  of  Works  as  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  The  usual  notice  was  given 
to  the  residents,  chiefly  Irish,  to  quit  their  lodg- 
ings ; but  they  refused  to  go,  complaining  that 
the  notice  was  insufficient.  Some  of  the  latter 
were  present,  and  said  that  the  cisterns  and  back 
walla  had  been  pulled  down,  and  they  were  with- 
out water.  Mr.  Vaughan  said  that  the  facilities 
now  afforded  by  penny  trains  were  so  great  that 
people  industriously  disposed  could  get  much 
cheaper  and  better  lodgings,  and  purer  air,  by 
going  a little  way  out  of  town  j but  he  hoped 
that  the  oontraotors  would  extend  the  time  of 
notice  another  week,  so  as  to  avoid  any  appear- 
ance of  harshness  in  dealing  with  these  poor 
people.  After  that  time  the  workmen  must  be 
protected  from  molestation. 

Draining  the  Zuyder  Zee. — Preparations 
are  going  on  for  the  commencement  of  the  long- 
projected  work  of  draining  the  Zuyder  Zee.  A 
dam,  40  kilometres  (24  miles  1,50-i  yards)  long, 
and  50  metres  broad  at  its  base,  is  to  bo  carried 
across  the  gulf,  built  up  to  a height  of  half  a 
mfetre  above  the  ordinary  level  of  high  tide. 
Upon  this,  pumping  maohinea  of  10, 0^0  horse- 
power  will  be  erected,  capable  of  pumping  up 
from  the  enclosed  sea,  and  disobarging  on  the 
outside  of  the  dam  6,500,000  oubio  mfetres  of 
water  daily.  Taking  the  average  depth  of  the 
water  at  four  metres  and  a half,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  work  of  pumping  will  be  completed  in 
about  sixteen  years  from  its  commencement. 
The  total  coat  of  reclamation  is  set  down  at 
335.000,000  francs,  but,  huge  as  this  sum  is,  the 
undertaking  is  confidently  looked  upon  as  likely 
to  prove  a moat  remunerative  speculation.  The 
success  of  the  scheme  will  add  to  the  kingdom  a 
new  province,  195,300  hectares,  or  nearly  500,000 
acres  in  extent. 

The  Shakespeare  memorial  Theatre, 
Stratford-upon-Avon.  — Some  slight  altora- 
tioDB  have  been  made  in  the  programme  for  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  pro. 
jeoted  Memorial  Theatre  on  Monday  next.  The 
Mayor  (Mr.  J.  J.  Nason)  will  reoeivo  the  Cor- 
poration  and  governors  at  the  Town-hall  at  oue 
o’clock.  The  P.G.  Lodge  will  be  opened  by  the 
R.W.P.G.M.  at  the  Towu-ball  at  that  hoar,  and 
not  at  the  Corn  Exchange  as  originally  arranged. 
The  procession  will  be  marshalled  outside  the 
Town-hall  at  a quarter  to  two,  and  proceed  vi:\ 
Chapel  aud  Church  streets,  Old  Town,  and 
Southern’s-lane,  to  the  site  of  the  proposed 
building.  There  the  ceremony  of  laying  a 
corner-stone  will  be  performed,  with  the  ritual 
of  the  Masonic  crafr,  after  whicdi  the  procession 
will  be  re-formed  and  proceed  along  the  water- 
side,  Bridge-street,  High-street,  to  Naw-plaoe, 
where  a luncheon  will  be  laid  out  in  a marquee 
for  750  persons.  We  have  already  given  a view 
of  the  t'heatre  in  the  Builder. 

Oar  Canal  Population. — lu  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Price,  who  asked 
whether  it  was  true  that  at  an  inquest  held  at 
Runcorn,  on  the  body  of  a child  that  met  its 
death  on  board  a canal-boat,  the  mother  stated 
in  evidence  “ that  herself,  her  husband,  and  three 
children  slept  in  the  same  cabin,  which  was  only 

ft.  wide  by  5 ft.  high,”  Mr.  Cross  said  it  was 
true  that  an  inquest  was  held,  and  that  the  jury 
retnrned  a verdict  that  the  child  was  found  dead 
in  bed,  there  being  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
mother  had  overlaid  it.  He  believed  that  the 
matters  stated  at  the  end  of  the  qnestion  were 
substantially  true,  though  be  could  nob  speak 
positively  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  cabin. 
He  wished  to  take  that  opportunity  to  state  that 
he  had  already  drawn  up  a Bill,  which,  be  hoped, 
would  meet  the  case  of  children  habitually  going 
about  iu  canal.boats,  and  at  the  first  convenient 
opportunity  he  would  ask  leave  to  bring  it  in. 

Russia. — The  interest  taken  at  the  present 
time  in  all  that  concems  Russia,  her  resources, 
aud  her  people,  has  contributed  to  a large  extent 
to  increase  the  demand  for  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Wallace’s  “Russia”  (a  capital  book),  of  which, 
we  nnderstand,  a fifth  edition  will  be  ready  in  a 
few  days.  Mr.  Mudie  has  placed  1,000  copies  in 
circnlatioD,  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  hie 
readers,  and,  from  all  we  hear,  Col.  James 
Baker’s  new  work  on  Turkey  is  likely  to  excite 
a still  larger  amount  of  cariosity  and  interest. 


The  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Sian- 
Chester  and  Salford. — The  dispute  between 
the  carpenters  and  joiners  of  Manchester,  Sal- 
ford, and  the  district,  is  still  pending;  but  it  ia 
believed  that,  before  the  Ist  of  May  it  will  have 
been  amicably  settled.  The  men,  nearly  six 
mouths  8go,  asked  the  employers  to  grant  them 
an  increase  of  wages  from  SJd.  to  lOd.  per  hour, 
to  reduce  their  hours  of  labour  half  an  hour  per 
day,  and  to  make  them  a concession  with  regard 
to  the  time  allowed  fur  walking  to  places  of 
employment  outside  the  oHy.  The  last-men- 
tioned  demand  has  already  been  abandoned,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  other  applica- 
tions will  be  somewhat  modified  by  the  men. 
The  employers  have  offered  to  give  an  increase 
of  id.  per  hoar  on  the  present  wages;  but,  as 
this  conoeEsion  of  itself  ia  nob  likely  to  satisfy 
the  workmen,  it  ia  considered  probable  that 
efforts  will  be  made  to  seonreja  larger  advance. 
In  the  event  of  a strike  occurring,  about  4,000 
men  will  be  thrown  out  of  work. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — It  was  diffionlt  to 
believe  that  Mdlle.  Smerosohi  had  undertaken 
the  part  of  Norina  in  “ Don  Pasquale,”  on  Thurs- 
day evening  last,  at  a very  short  notice,  in  conae- 
quence  of  tho  indisposition  of  Mdlle.  Marimon, 
who  was  announced  to  sing.  On  the  contrary, 
Mdlle.  Smerosohi  would  appear  to  have  played 
the  part  all  her  life,  so  perfectly  at  home  was 
sho  as  the  sprightly  heroine  of  this  charming 
opera.  Indeed,  all  who  took  part  in  it  seemed 
to  be  aotnated  by  the  same  motive,  and  the 
result  was  altogether  satisfying.  M.  Gapoal  was 
heard  to  advantage,  and  bis  singing  of  the  well- 
known  serenade  secured  him  a deserved  encore. 
Of  Signori  Ciampi  andCotogni,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  they  were  as  usual  excellent.  There 
have  been  socno  admirable  performances  at  Mr. 
Gye’s  theatre  since  the  opening. 

Strike  at  Portsmouth. — The  men  employed 
in  the  erection  of  the  new  lunatic  asylum  at 
Portsmouth  have  struck.  The  Mayor,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  stated 
that  the  matter  was  of  considerable  importance, 
as  the  interest  on  the  loan  for  tho  erection 
of  the  building  amounted  to  between  60L  and 
70Z.  a week.  He  did  not  mind  expressing 
bimeelf  very  strongly  on  the  Eubject.  These 
men  were  employed  all  through  the  winter, 
when  they  scarcely  earned  their  money,  and 
now  that  they  had  an  opportanity  of  doing  good 
to  the  contractor  they  turned  round  upon  him. 
He  did  not  think  it  was  a manly  act  on  the  part 
of  any  trade  union  to  behave  to  a contractor 
in  that  way.  It  was  intimated  that  the  oontraobor 
had  expressed  his  intention  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  “ strike  ” clause  in  the  contract. 

The  Guildhall,  Iioudon.  — A stained- 
glass  window,  — the  gift  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Cotton,  M.P.,  the  late  Lord  Mayor — has  been 
placed  in  the  Guildhall.  It  consists  of  four 
divisions,  the  upper  two  of  which  depict  the 
presentation  of  an  address  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  last 
year,  oongratulating  him  on  his  safe  return 
from  his  Indian  tour;  and  the  lower  two  illus- 
trating the  presentation  of  the  loving  oop  by  tho 
Lord  Mayor  to  the  Princess  of  Waleo  in  tho 
coarse  of  the  banqae,t  given  io  the  Guildhall  on 
that  occasion.  The  openings  are  surmounted 
with  canopies,  oonsistiog  of  emblematical  de. 
signs  in  ornamental  ribbon-woik.  The  window, 
which  was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Ramsey,  of  Farriogdoa.  street,  replaces  one  pre- 
sented in  1873  by  the  same  Alderman. 

M.  Madou. — M.  J.  B.  Madon,  a well-known 
Belgian  artist,  died  on  the  3rd  inst.,  at  the  age 
of  81.  M.  Madou  was  president  of  the  Belgian 
Water-Colour  Society,  and  only  a few  days  be- 
fore his  death  attended  the  opening  of  their 
annual  exhibition  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  Brussels, 
The  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  were 
present,  and  scarcely  had  M.  Madon  received 
their  Majesties  with  a few  words  of  welcome, 
when  he  staggered  and  fell  insensibly  into  the 
arms  of  those  near  him.  lie  had  been,  it 
appears,  attacked  by  congestion  of  the  brain, 
which  baa  since  proved  fatal.  He  prosecuted 
his  first  studies  under  Colestin  Frangois,  and 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  genre  painting.  M. 
Madon  was  a member  of  the  Belgian  Academy, 
Associate  of  the  Antwerp  Academy,  and  Profes- 
sor of  the  Brussels  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Tlie  Warwick  Borough,  Sorveyorship. — 
Mr.  Broughton,  formerly  assistant  under  Mr. 
Prichard,  C.E.,  has  been  appointed  borongh 
surveyor  in  the  place  of  Mr.  G.  Lewie,  resigned. 
The  salary  is  150Z.  per  annum,  with  residenco, 
and  there  were  fifty  applicants. 
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The  White  House,  Washington. — An 
American  paper  says  : — “ A good  many  people 
are  puzzled  when  asked  the  reaeon  why  the  Pre. 
eident’s  residence  at  Washington  is  called  the 
'White  House.’  The  origin  of  the  name  is  as 
follows : — * When  the  British,  in  ISl^,  took 
Washington,  they  destroyed  the  public  buildings, 
inolnding  the  President’s  mansion,  which,  like 
the  capitol,  was  bnilt  of  grayish  sand-stone.  The 
burning  of  the  woodwork  smoked  and  discoloured 
the  stone  walls,  the  natural  appearance  of  which 
could  not  be  restored.  Uniformity  was  secured 
by  the  application  of  white  paint.  The  chang-d 
appearance  from  gray  to  white  attracted  atten. 
tion,  and  gave  it  the  appellation  of  the  “ White 
House,”  which  it  has  since  borne.’” 

The  Clergy  and  Trade  Unions. — The  com- 
mittee of  clergymen  who  convened  the  two 
conferences  lately  held  in  London  between 
representatives  of  the  Church  and  of  Trade 
Unions  have  issued  a report.  They  cannot 
attribute  any  very  definite  results  to  those  con- 
ferences, but  have  hope  of  very  real  benefit  if 
they  are  wisely  followed  up.  The  points  upon 
which  the  committee  feel  discussion  is  needed 
are  : — “ The  justification  and  the  limits  of 
coercion ; the  alleged  tendency  of  noions  to 
restrain  the  better  workman  for  the  benefit  of 
the  worse ; and  the  action  of  iucreased  wages 
on  the  price  of  oommodities,  and  the  consequent 
partial  neutralisation  of  one  chief  good  effect 
claimed  for  the  unions.” 

The  Convalescent  Home. — An  Amateur 
Dramatic  Performance,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Convalescent  Home  in  oonnesion  with  King’s 
College  Hospital,  will  take  place  at  Bridgwater 
House,  on  Monday  evening,  May  14th,  when  Mr. 
H.  J.  Byron’s  comedy  of  ‘‘Cyril’s  Success,"  to 
be  followed  by  a Comedietta,  will  be  represented, 
supported  by  many  distinguished  amateurs. 
Tickets,  one  guinea  each,  may  be  obtained,  by 
letter,  from  Mrs.  William  Playfair,  31,  George- 
Btreet,  Hanover  - square,  who  acts  as  hon. 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  acts  well.  The 
performance  will  take  place  in  the  Pictore 
Gallery. 

What  Hoof? — The  Windsor  and,  'Eton'Express, 
in  describing  some  “town  improvements”  at 
Marlow,  says, — " The  dilapidated  edifice  by  the 
river  side,  interesting  for  its  antiquity  and  its 
association  with  the  customs  and  opinions  of  re- 
mote  ages,  is  to  be  removed,  to  make  way,  in  all 
probability,  for  several  pretty  waterside  villa 
residences,  and  a long-oalled-for  improvement  in 
the  Thames  from  that  side.  The  valuable  roof 
of  ohesnut-wood  has  been  promised  by  Colonel 
Williams  to  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Powell,  to  form  the 
roof,  or  a portion  thereof,  of  the  new  aisle  which 
is  about  to  be  added  to  Bisham  Church.” 

The  Water  Supply  of  London. — It  is 
announced,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
fair  and  Sir  Henry  Peek,  that  on  Saturday  last 
Messrs.  Mens  & Co.,  who  have  been  engaged  for 
some  time  in  sinking  a well  at  their  brewery  in 
the  Tottenham-court-road,  struck  the  green  sand 
at  the  depth  of  1,001  ft.,  and  obtained  water. 
Sinking  3 ft.  more,  an  ample  supply  was  obtained 
for  their  own  purposes,  and  the  engineers  believe, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  which  has  hitherto  been 
expressed  by  geologists,  that  in  the  green  sand 
there  is  an  ample  supply  for  the  whole  of  the 
wants  of  London. 

Proposed  Fine  Art  Exhibition  at  Derby. 
It  is  intended  to  hold  a Fine  Art  Exhibition  in 
the  new  School  of  Art  at  Derby,  in  Jane  next. 
The  principal  wing  of  the  building  is  nearly 
completed.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  con. 
eentcd  to  undertake  the  office  of  president. 
Loans  have  been  already  offered  by  the  Marquis 
of  Hartington,  Mr.  Beresford  Wright,  Mr. 
Godfrey  Meynell,  Mr.  Henry  Evans,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Newton,  and  other  possessors  of  art-treasures. 
These  will  be  in  addition  to  the  loan  which  the 
Governmeut  will  furnish  from  the  national 
treasures  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

National  Health  Society. — A deputation 
from  this  Society  will  wait  on  the  School  Board 
on  the  30th  of  May,  to  bring  before  their  notice 
the  desirability  of  opening  the  playgrounds 
attached  to  the  Board  Schools  (compiieing 
57  acres  of  open  space)  on  the  half  holidays  and 
the  summer  evenings,  when  they  are  usually 
closed. 

Bells  at  Kelvedon. — On  Easter  Day  the 
parishioners  of  Kelvedon  were  awakened  in  the 
early  mom  by  the  sweet  chimes  of  the  chorch 
bells,  which  have  just  been  rehung  and  retuned 
by  Messrs.  Meats  & Stainbank,  of  Whitechapel. 


New  Chancel,  Homan  Catholic  Church, 
Birkenhead. — A new  chanoel  to  the  Church  of 
our  Lady  has  bees  opened  by  the  Homan 
Cdtholio  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury.  It  is  semi- 
octagonal  in  plan,  and  has  side  ohapels;  the 
ceiling  is  wagon.shaped  and  panelled,  and  has 
clearstory  windows  (the  centre  one  of  stained 
glass).  The  three  lights  in  each  window  are 
divided  by  red  Mansfield  atone  columns,  with 
carved  caps,  the  mouldings  terminating  in  carved 
bosses.  The  principals  of  the  roof  rest  on  four 
riohly.foliated  caps,  embleoiatic  of  the  seasons, 
having  in  the  same  line  a carved  string-course 
running  round  the  whole  of  the  chancel.  The 
shafts  under  these  caps  rest  again  on  four 
sculptured  corbels,  emblematio  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, which  are  also  united  by  a carved 
8 ring-conrse.  Between  the  shafts  each  wall  is 
divided  into  four  niches,  all  of  them  being  sur- 
mounted  by  elaborately-moulded  orooketed  and 
carved  canopies,  which  rest  on  red  marble 
columns  with  carved  caps.  At  the  junction  of 
the  canopies  are  sculptured  twelve  angels,  some 
adoring  and  some  with  ancient  musical  instru- 
ments, while  foliated  corbels  join  the  walla. 
The  arches  dividing  the  side  chapels  are  richly 
moulded,  and  terminate  on  carved  corbels 
emblematic  of  the  Sacrament,  the  Communion, 
self-sacrifice,  passion,  &o.  Outside  the  tower  a 
figure  of  our  Lady  is  placed  in  a niche  on  a 
carved  pedestal,  and  is  surmoanted  by  an 
elaborate  canopy.  The  exterior  is  of  Runcorn 
stone,  while  white  Stourcon  stone  is  used  inside. 
Messrs.  Pugin  are  the  architects,  Mr.  Wooley  is 
the  builder,  and  the  carving  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Maurice  Geflowaki. 


Hussian  Archaeology. — The  AtheiKsum  says 
that  it  is  proposed  to  found  a society  in  Russia 
for  the  protection  of  kurgans.  These  kurgans 
are  the  tumuli  which  are  dotted  over  the  face  of 
the  country,  generally  covering  the  remains  of 
some  man  of  note  among  the  ancient  inhabitants. 
The  greater  part  of  them  are  private  property, 
and  they  are  now  liable  to  be  demolished,  or  at 
least  to  be  neglected.  The  proposal  will  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Aruhaeologioal 
Congress,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Kazan. 


Proposed  English  Church  at  Neuilly.— 
Mias  Ada  M.  Leigh,  hon.  secretary  to  the  Mis- 
sion  Home  at  Paris,  states  that  the  number  of 
British  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
proposed  church  at  Nenilly  is  610,  exclusive  of 
the  English  pupils  in  French  schools.  Miss 
Leigh  also  mentions  that  Sir  R.  Wallace  intends 
to  build  his  new  British  hospital  in  this  locality, 
which  will  doubtless  increase  the  number  of 
the  English  population  whom  it  is  intended  to 
benefit. 


The  Proposed  Indian  and  Colonial 
Museum.— The  project  to  erect  on  the  Embank- 
ment  a joint  Indian  and  Colonial  Mnaeum,  which 
has  been  recently  advocated,  may,  the  Daily 
News  has  reason  to  believe,  be  regarded  as  dead, 
80  far  at  least  as  the  co-operation  of  the  Indian 
Government  is  concerned. 

English  Art  Academy  in  Rome. — A pro. 
position  for  the  establishment  of  an  English  Art 
Academy  in  Rome  appears  to  have  been  taken 
up  seriously.  Such  an  institution  there  is 
greatly  to  be  desired.  The  French  Academy  at 
the  Villa  Medici  is  well  known. 

The  Victoria  (Philosophical)  Institute 
held  a meeting  at  10,  Adelphi-terraoe,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Thornton  in  the  chair, 
when  a paper  “On  recent  Assyrian  Research, 
and  the  light  it  threw  on  Civilisation  at  the  Time 
of  Abraham,”  was  read. 

Kensington  Veatry-hall  Competition.— 
We  have  visited  the  designs  which  have  been 
submitted  and  are  now  suspended  in  the  Old 
National  School  Building,  High-street,  Ken- 
sington, but  must  defer  our  notice  till  next 
week. 


Slaters  W ages  at  Brechin.—— The  journey- 
men slaters  of  Brechin  have  just  got  an  advance 
of  their  wages  to  T^d.  per  hour.  It  was 
unsolicited. 


TENDERS 

For  a factory  in  Great  New-street  and  West  Hard 

street.  Messrs.  Ford  & Hesketb,  architects 

Colls  & Sons £4,ti45  0 o 

A-amson  & Sons 4,610  0 0 


Laureuoe  

Serivener  & White  ... 

Ashby,  Brothers  

Kirk  & Randall 

Browne  & Robinson 

Morter  

Brass  


4,58S 

4,5s2 

4,563 

4,513 

4,604 

4,406 


[April  21,  1877. 


For  the  erection  of  two  new  rilla  residences,  Lordsaip- 
lane,  Dulwich,  for  ilr.  Charles  Smith.  Mr.  James  Dadey, 
architect: — 

Ward  & Son  £1,900  0 0 

Tyerman 1,898  0 0 

Colebrcoko 1,750  0 0 

Gillett 1,648  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a billiard-room  at  tbe  Kiuff'a  Hetd, 
Holloway,  for  Mr.  F.  F.  Anstiss.  Mr.  John  Heath,  arcii- 
tecti— 

Channings £4-15  0 0 

Lamble  427  0 0 

Davies  I..  345  0 0 

Tears  & Co.  (accepted) 325  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Wagon  and  Horses  public  bouse 
and  stabling  at  Surbiton  for  Messrs.  Young  & Bain- 
bridge.  Mr.  Keith  D.  Yonng,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  M.  H.  Young  : — 

Titnberley  £2,834  0 0 

Nightingale  2,679  0 0 

Mudie 2,45.5  0 0 

Parsons  2,3r9  0 0 

Mason 2,294  0 0 


For  repairs  at  Nos.  C and  7,  Liuooln-terraee,  Willesden- 
lane,  Kilbum,  tor  Mr,  H.  Stanley  Smith,  8,  Staple-inn. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect: — 

Simpson  & Annett £275  0 0 

Hayworth 26)  8 0 

Kerry  (accepted)  260  0 0 


Fop  new  business  premises,  High-street,  Bedford,  for 
Mr.  H.  H.  Herring.  Mr,  F.  T.  Morcer,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  tbe  architect : — 

Foster £4,763  0 0 

Potter 4,680  0 0 

Litchfield  4,620  0 0 

Corby  4,-103  0 0 

Day  4,158  10  0 

Lilly 4,4U  12  0 

Ku’ght&  Boston 4,376  0 0 

Spencer  4,o70  0 C 


For  laying  now  drain,  making  certain  alterations,  and  ii 
erecting  new  cla'S-rooms,  ike,,  for  tbe  St.  Paul’s  Brune-  i 
wick  Sunday  Schools,  Bristol  Messrs.  J.  W.  Trew  & | 
Sons,  architects  : — 

Pitt  

Bos  

Kiugstone  

Neale  

Btevens  & Gardiner 

Gorvett,  Brothers  

Wilkins  i mu  

Pngsley  

Clarke 

Snmmemlle 

Hill  &■  Prior  


2,161  0 
2,113  0 
1,913  0 
1,83)  0 
1,880  0 
1,875  0 
1,800  0 
1,630  0 


For  alterations,  additions,  ana  repairs  (including  repairs 
to  the  external  cement  work)  to  tbe  Farnham,  Alton,  and 
Hartley  Wintney  District  Schools,  for  the  governors,  Mr. 
T.  'Wonnacott,  architect,  Quantilios  supplied  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Brsyshaw  ; — 

Garland  (accepted) £2,897  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  Dundee  Arms,  Charles 
Street,  Horselydown,  for  Mr.  G.  Freeman  : — 

Eugg  £245  0 0 

Austin 198  10  0 

Bhadbolt  (accepted)  187  10  0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  No.  77,  Addison-road, 
for  Mr.  John  Leemiug.  Messrs.  Goldie  & Child,  archi- 
tects. Qnantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Braysbaw:— 

Lucas  £2.697  0 0 

Huberts  2,617  0 0 

Conder  2,629  0 0 

Macey 2,620  0 0 

Durant  & Nash  (accepted)  2,560  0 0 


For  bnilding  the  new  City  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Norwich, 
exclusive  of  foundations,  already  laid.  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Widnell  & Trollope:— 

Hawes  £49,000  0 0 

Andrews  43,250  0 0 

Girling 44,1.38  0 0 

Lacey 44,250  0 0 

Youngs 43,850  0 0 

Everett  4 Son 42,900  0 0 

Downing  42,898  0 0 

Cornish  4 Gaymer  (accepted)  41,719  0 0 


For  rebuilding  nremises  on  the  Broad  Quay,  Bristol,  for 
Mr.  E.  Handley,  of  Birmingham.  Mr.  W.  H.  Clark, 
architect : — 

Bui £625  0 0 

Pugsley  684  0 0 

Davis  680  0 0 

"Walters  4 Crick 671  0 0 

Crocker 6-47  0 0 

Stevens  4 Gardiner  483  0 0 

Beaven  4 Sons  (accepted)  455  0 0 

Forse  4 Ashley 4-43  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a chapel  and  vestry  at  Downend,  4 
near  Bristol:—  I 

Pugsley  £2.036  0 0 

Crocker  1,822  0 0 I 

Beaven  4 Sons  (accepted)  1,717  0 0 

W’ alters  4 Crick  1,692  0 0 | 


For  works  to  tbe  Prince  Albert,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  for  4 
Messrs.  Watney :—  , 

Boden £138  0 0 , 

Godden  138  0 0 

Taylor 129  0 0 ' 

Grimwood  4 Sons  129  0 0 

Shormnr  (too  late) 117  0 0 


For  completing  dwelling-house  at  Woodford,  for  Mr. 
Voctham: — 

Steel,  Brothers  (accepted). 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  Moneyer  Arms, 
Provost-street,  City-road,  for  Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  H, 
K.  Cotton,  architect : — 

Toms  £445  0 0 

Anley  (accepted) 426  0 0 


April  21,  1877.] 


Pot  al'erations  at  tho  lied  Lion,  Chiirch-atreet,  Bloke 
NeKington.  Mr.  'VV.  E.  Williams,  arcbitect : — 

Marr  £412  0 0 

Eaton 390  0 0 

Anley  (accepted) 330  0 0 

Bar  Fittings. 

Anley 120  0 0 

Por  bnildicjr  a billiard. room  at  the  Eigbt  Bella,  Iron- 
moDger-row,  St.  Luke's.  Mr.  W.  E.  Williams,  archi- 
tect : — 

Eaton £290  0 0 

Anley  (accepted) 280  0 0 

For  building  stabling  in  Sandal  Mews,  Caiuden-road,  for 
Dr.  Popham.  Mr.  Eurley  Hollis,  arcbitect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  Boxall : — 

Batc-helder £2,753  0 0 

Brook 2,328  0 0 

Casbmere  2,327  0 0 

Lamble  2,333  0 0 

Elkington  2,316  0 0 

For  repairs  at  the  Black  Horae,  York-street,  West- 
minster,  for  Messrs.  Watney  & Co.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton, 
architect : — 

I Hockley £208  0 0 

I Godden  250  0 0 

I Shurmur  239  0 0 

I Taylor 237  0 0 

' Lamble  (accepted) 209  0 0 

j For  re-building  the  Orange  I'ree  Public  House,  Isle- 
■worth,  for  Messrs.  Fuller,  Smith,  & Turner.  Mr.  W. 
Nunn,  architect : — 

Henning  & Son £1,955  0 0 

Adamson 1,948  0 0 

Eisoop 1,720  0 0 

Chamberlaia 1,678  o 0 

Nye I,6i0  0 0 

Lamble  (accepted)  1,525  0 0 


VTarehoxise,  Great  Fasferu-streef.—T'ae  arcbitect  for 
this  building  (tenders  for  the  erection  of  which  wo  pub- 
lished last  week)  is  Mr.  W.  A.,  not  P.  W.,  Longmore. 
The  q^nantities  were  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Cathorwood. 


For  s'nking  -well  and  fixing  pump.  Ac.,  on  Hampton 
Court  Green,  for  Messrs.  Fuller,  Smith,  & Turner  : — 

Lamble  £133  0 0 

Henning  & Sou  127  0 0 

For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Balmoral  Castle, 
Caledonian-road,  for  Mr,  It.  Howland.  Messrs.  Bird 
& Walters,  architects.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Hockley £2,' 28  0 0 

Nightingale  1,915  0 0 

Lawrence  1,883  0 0 

Brown 1,827  0 0 

Kelly,  Brothers 1,820  0 0 

WilliamsA  Sons  1,780  0 0 

Anley  (accepted) 1,770  0 0 

Outhwaite  & Sons  (withdrawn)  1,394  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  D.-S.— W.  A.-G.  A.-F,  i H,— -R.  M.  P.— B,  4 Co.-O.  & Oo.— 
W.  H.  B.— T.  A SoDB.— J,  D,— H.  W.  J.— W.  P.-W.  H.  C.— W.  H. 
C. — H.  H.  (lake  proper  advice). — T.  C.  S (cancelled  ; eltnilar  letter 
haTing  appe.ared  eleewhere).— W.  C.  T,  (next  week).— F.  (next  week). 
— S.  Brotberr. 

Ws  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  giving 
addreuee. 

All  gtntemente  of  facte,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  eender,  not  Deceesaril.y  for 
publication. 

Notk — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  reals,  of  coarse,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR 

'■YyANTED'’  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BITtTATIONS  VACANT. 

Blx  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  gd. 

Baoh  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  Os.  6d. 

8ITTTATI0NS  WANTED. 

POUR  Line*  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  ..  Ss.  fid. 
Esich  additional  hue  (atx>ut  ten  words) Oi.  fid. 


FEE-PAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NKCEB3ABT. 
*•*  Fobtsge  Stamps  must  not  be  sent. 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

*'  TEE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
ia  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s,  per  annum 
PngabUf  in  Advance. 

All  remittances  should  he  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post-office, 
Klng-slrect,  Cuveaf.-giir.ien,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FODRDEINIEE. 
of  46,  Calberlne-atreet,  W,C. 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 

BANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Sione  Merohanta, 

Iiifit  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts, 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  or 
Application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Oorsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 

Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
QSoal  sand,  ia  mnoh  stronger  than  ordinary  mortal  , 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost, 
BJxoellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  foi 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  ita  price. — 1,  Great 
College-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


Asphalts. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes, 

U.  STODART  & OO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Oannon.Btreet,  E.O.  [Adtt.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


Price  One  Shilling,  a Short  Treatise,  explaining  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Ventilation,  entitled 

“FUESH  Am  IN  THE  HOUSE,  AND  HOW  TO  SECUHE  IT.” 

By  JAMBS  CURTIS, 

BUILDER  OF  CHURCHES,  HALLS,  SCHOOLS,  CONSERVATORIES,  4c.  IN  IRON  AND  ZINC. 
LIGHTING.  VENTILATING,  and  WARMING  on  NATURAL  and  SCIENTIFIC  PRINCIPLES.  Tho  Author 
is  prepared  to  VENTILATE  BUILDINGS  of  every  description,  including  Churches,  HaUs,  Reading-rooms,  Libraries, 
Theatres,  Public  and  Private  Offices,  Dwelling-houses,  Cellars,  or  Vaults,  4c. 

Having  for  many  years  made  the  subject  of  Ventilation  his  particular  care,  and  having  been  uniformly  sncccBsfhi 
where  bis  services  have  been  made  use  of,  will  guarantee  all  Works  of  this  description  that  he  may  undertake. 
%*  By  this  system  the  obnoxious  introduction  of  Perforated  Bricks  or  Iron  Gratings  in  walls  is  entirely  dispensed  with. 
Estimates  and  Plans  furnished  on  application.  No,  298,  EUSTON-EOAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 


The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphalte 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poultry, 
B.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
ooursea,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
sheds and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms, 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  [Advt.] 

J^ADIES’  TRACING  OFFICE, 

No.  42,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  Westminster, 

Tracings  of  Plana  and  Drawings  for  Engineers  and  Architects 
executed  accurately,  promptly,  and  at  moderatecharges. 

tTARRIS  & ARCHER, 

J.J_  No.  196,  OLD-STREET,  ST.  LUKE'S, 

CARPENTERS  and  JOINERS  to  the  TRADE, 

Estimates  given  for  Doors,  Windows,  Shop,  Office,  and  Warehous* 
Fittinge.  Every  description  of  Joiners' work  on  the  shortest  notice. 
Doors  kept  in  s^k. 

Whitland  Abbey  Oreen  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro. 
duoing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity  i 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
Olynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Carmarthenshire.  [Advt.] 

POINTING  (a  Quantity)  TO  BE  LET.— 

L For  particulars,  apply  to  H.  4 H.  Crown  Works,  South 

Lambeth. 

TAESIGNS  efficiently  PREPARED  from 

rough  SKETCHES  or  otherwise.  PEBSPE(7T1VE3  DRAWN 
and  COLOURED,  or  ETCHED,  lu  the  best  style.  Terms  looderato, 

MYERS  TAYLOR, 

No.  5,  BURTON-CRESCENT.  RUSSELL-SQUARE.W.C. 

Blue  Kooiiiig  Slates  are  delivered,  in  full 
truck-loads,  free  to  any  railway  station  in  Great 
Britain,  direct  from  the  North  Wales  Quarries, 
by  J.  SESSIONS  & SONS,  Gloucester,  who 
will  quote  current  prices  and  terms  upon 
application.  [Advt.] 

rp  A.  RICHARDSON,  ARCHITECTURAL 

JL  • ARTIST,  50a.  Lincoln’s-inn-flelds,  W.C. 

Artlatie  Perspective  in  outline,  colour,  or  etched,  competition,  work- 
ing, and  other  drawings,  designs  from  sketches  or  instructions. 
Highest  references.  Moderate  terms.  Elstsblished  twenty  years. 

MICHELMORE  & REAP, 

Hanutacturere  of 

jjpV  *0  CHARLES  ©COLLINCE'SO  PATENT  o: 

^FFICES.— Ad  Architect  in  the  Adelphi 

VA  would  be  glad  to  meet  with  a genlleraon  tetiulring  the  use  ol 
an  OFFICE.— Box  150,  Office  of  "The  Builder.” 

^ pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
SI  ^^LBVER,  screw,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

I and  IMPEOVRD  OaTB  FITTINGS  of  every  Deacrlptloo. 

\r*  36a,  borough  road. 

LONDON,  S.E. 

QHARE  of  OFFICES.— To  Architects.— 

The  Advertiser  offers  a SHARE  in  bis  OFFICES  and  CO- 
OPERATION in  Professional  Biisinrsa  to  a competent  Architect.— 
Address,  for  appointment,  HODSEKEBPER,  1,  St,  Swlthin's-lanei 
Loudon,  B.C. 

PARTNERSHIP.— 10, OOOZ.  to  15,000L— 

1.  An  opportunity  occure  for  the  introduction  of  a Oentleman 
In  a sound  Engineer's,  Irontouuder's,  aud  General  Contractor's 
businese  AS  PAK'TNER,  either  active  or  otherwise. — Address,  Messrs. 
PARKER,  Solicitors,  17,  Bedford-row,  London. 

npHE  “ BUILDER  ” in  AMERICA.— 

JL  SUBSCRIPTION,  for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICB, 
can  be  made  with  B.  F.  STEVENS.  4,  Tiafalgar-square,  Charing- 
croaa,  London.  The  Annual  Subacrii>tlon,  lucluduig  Postage,  ii 
It.  la.  8d.  or  $8  (57  Gold,  aud  m.%y  be  remitted  direct,  by  Baiikere' 
Drafts  or  Poet-otflee  Orders  or  Iti  Greenhacke  aud  Fractional  Currency 
In  accordance  with  Steveua’a  Table  (which  may  be  had  free),  or  paid 
to  the  New  York  AgenU  of  B.  P.  STEVENS,  Measrs.  TICE  4 LYNCH, 
No.  341,  Fine-street,  New  York, 

PARTNERSHIP, — A Contractor,  who  is 

1 on  tbe  point  of  concluding  a coutract  for  one  of  the  large  rail 

way  companies,  and  who  'has  a Town  connexion,  ia  desiroos  of  meet- 
ing a PARTNER  with  caplul.— Apply  to  wEDIFICATOB.  care  of  Mr. 
E.  T.  Hall.  Architect,  57,  Moorgate-atreet,  E.C. 

PARTNERSHIP.— A Gentleman,  of  a 

L m-chaulcal  turn  of  mind,  with  1,5001  to  2,OOOf.  cm  be  intro- 
duced to  an  old-estiiblished  business.— S.  MaYUEW,  Solicitor, 
No.  30.  Walbrook,  E C. 

Just  Published,  royal  4to.  21  plates.  IDs. 

illustrated  papers  on  CHURCH 

_L  AKCniTECTDRE.  By  EDMUND  SHARPE,  M. A.  F.R.I.B.A. 
No.  3.  The  OrnameiiUtion  of  the  Transitional  Period  in  Gerraauy, 
Sold  also  lu  demy  4to.  as  a separate  ami  complete  Treatise, 
printed  on  tmted  paper,  price  lOi. 

London  : E.  4 F.  N.  8PON,  48,  Charing-crose; 

New  York  : 446,  Broome-street. 

PARTNERSHIP.— WANTED,  by  a young 

1 Man,  qualified  to  take  the  active  Management  of  an  Office,  and 

who  is  experienced  in  Works  of  Sewerage,  Road  Construction,  and 
geueral  duti.s  of  a Town  Surveyor,  4c  a -JUNIOR  PARTNEO- 
SHIP.  - Box  120,  Office  of  "The  BuUder." 

Now  ready,  8vo.  price  5a.  post-free. 

TMPEOVED  SYSTEM  of  BOOK- 

1 KEEPING.  Specially  adapted  for  Builders  and  Contractors. 
By  the  Gainer  of  the  Birkbeck  Prize.  This  system  secares  accuracy 
by  simplicity  of  arrangement,  aud  contains  within  ilselt  a check 
against  errors,— London:  HENRY  C.  BKVES,  8,  Agar-.treet,  Strand. 

A RTICLED  PUPIL. — A Civil  Engineer, 

r\  Architect,  and  Surveyor,  with  an  extensive  Practice  in 
I-accasblrs  and  Cheshire,  is  prepared,  to  receive  a well-educated 
PUPIL  into  his  OlBcc  — 0.  R.  care  of  B.  Wheeler,  Newsagent, 
Manchester. 

Now  Beady,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  6s. 
(postiige  6d.) 

rpHB  AEOHITEOT’S  GUIDE  : beins  a 

1 Text-book  of  Useful  Information  for  Architects,  Engineers, 
Surveyors.  Contractors,  Clerks  of  Works,  4c. 

By  FRBBERIi'.K  ROGBKB.  Architect,  Author  of  "Specifications 
for  PraciicHl  Architectnre,"  " Doaigns  for  Villas  snd  Cottages,"  &c. 
CROSBY  LOCKWajOD  4 CO.  7,  Staliouers’  Hall-court,  London,  E.C. 

A RCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN  in 

t~\  the  Department  of  the  Director  of  Engineering  and  Arobi- 
trctural  Works  in  the  Adminiltv.— An  OPEN  COMPETITION  for 
One  SITUATION  as  AKCHITECrURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN  will  be 
held  In  I^ndon  on  MAY  18tb,  2877.  and  following  days.  A Pre- 
liminary ExRinfnalioD  will  he  held  on  MAY  IStb.  Practical  expert 
cnce  necessary.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Preliminary 
Examination.  Candidates  must  send  to  the  Secretary,  Civil  Servioe 
Coiumlselou,  Loiidou,  S.W.  so  ns  to  be  received  on  or  before  the  8th  of 
MAY,  au  applicetlon,  on  a prescilbed  form,  which  may  be  ol^talnM 
from  him  at  once. 

Just  Published,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  with  numerous  Illustcntiona,  3a.  6J. 
(postage  46.). 

T ANDED  ESTATES  MANAGEMENT : 

1 J Treating  of  the  Varieties  of  Lands  on  the  Estate,  Peculiarities 
of  Its  Farms,  Methods  of  Farming,  Construction  of  Roads,  Fences, 
Gates,  aud  Farm  Building*,  Irrigation.  Drainage,  Plantation. 4o. 

By  R.  SCOTT  BURN.  Author  of '•  Outlines  of  Modem  Farming."  Ac. 
CROSBY  LOCK'WOOO  4 CO.  7,  Staliouers'  Hall  Court,  London.  E.C. 

piTY  of  WINCHESTER. —The  Town 

\_7  Council  are  about  to  appoint  a SURVEYOR  and  INSPECTOR 
of  NUISANCES,  to  enter  upon  Ills  duties  forthwith.  He  wlU  be 
required  to  devote  bis  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  bis  office,  but  will  be  allowed  to  take  private  pupils. 
He  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  making  and  management  of 
roads,  streets,  and  pavements,  the  taking  of  levels,  the  value  of 
labour  aud  materials,  the  construction  and  ventilation  of  sewers, 
aud  their  connexiou  with  house  drainage,  the  preparation  of  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates,  tbe  mode  of  the  construction  and  ereo- 
tlons  of  buildings,  aud  tbe  general  duties  of  a Borough  Surveyor  aud 
Inspector  of  Nuisances.  He  will  bs  required  to  give  security  in  tbe 
sum  uf  lOuZ.  The  salary  wUl  be  2002,  a year  (payable  quarterly),  with 
an  office  and  staliouery.  There  is  also  an  Assistant  Surveyor. 
Candidates  must  be  between  tbe  ages  of  thirty  and  forty-five. 
Testimonials  from  poet  aud  present  employers  only  will  be  con- 
sidered. Applicauts  must  forward  their  testimonials  to  me  on  or 
before  the  1st  of  MAY  uext,  accompanied  by  a letter  in  their  own 
haiidwrlting,  etatmg  their  age  and  the  present  or  latest  einploymeot, 
and  containing  the  name  aud  address  of  tbe  proposed  Surety.  Tlie 
Council  do  not  pledge  themselves  te  make  any  appuiutment. 

WALTER  BAILEY,  Town  Clerk. 

Guildhall,  Winchester,  April  10th,  1877. 

GREEK  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

npEXIER  & PULLAN’S  principal 

1 RUINS  of  ASIA  MINOR,  illustrated  and  described,  toyal 

folio,  map  aud  52  large  platrs  of  the  Arebitecture  aud  Otuaineuts  of 
theTcmplee  of  Apollo  BrancUld*;  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  Ajzani; 
tbe  Augu-teum,  .Kucyra;  the  Temple  of  Venus,  AphruiiUias  ; Details 
of  tho  Romans  at  Myra.  Patara,  Pergamus,  4c  (pub.  at  41.  4i)  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges.  30s.  1365. 

CONTENTS,— lutrocluc'ion : CEIlfl;  Towns  of  (Elia:  EUoa, 
Qtyulnm,  Mviina,  Cyme  ; Tens : An  historical  account  of  Teos  ; The 
Troad,  As:>oe,  aud  Pergamus  : Assos,  List  of  Coius  of  Mysia  and  the 
Tread  ; Prlene,  Braucblda^,  and  Heracleia  ; Priene,  Sabranda,  The 
City  of  Myus,  Colophon  aud  Erythrte. 

An  Indispensable  study-book  for  Architects,  as  it  eon  Inins  carefully- 
drawn  Slid  measured  exsmples  oi  pure  Greek  aud  Grteco-Komnn 
Architecture  selected  from  M.  Texter’s  large  work  on  Asia  Minor, 
It  Is  a work  interesting  and  useful  to  tbe  Architect,  and  attractive 
to  the  man  of  refined  taste. 

BERNARD  QUARITCH,  16.  Piccadilly,  London. 

OURVEYOE  for  the  CITY  of  DURHAM. 

O WANTED,  by  the  Corporation  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 
of  the  City  of  Durham,  a coiupeleut  person  to  fill  the  office  of  8UR- 
VBYuR.  Salary,  1761.  per  annum,  with  an  office  provided  by  tho 
Board,  and  an  allawauce  of  51.  for  gas,  water,  and  fuel.  Applications, 
stating  age,  qualifications,  and  testimonials,  to  be  sent  to  the  Town 
Clerk's  Office,  Durham,  maiked  "Application  for 'Office  of  Sur- 
veyor." on  or  before  SATURDAY,  the  28ih  day  of  APRIL,  1877. 

WILLIAM  MAR8RALL,  Town  Clerk. 

Durham.  April  11,  1877. 

riEYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY’S 

SCHOOL  of  PRACTICAL  ENflINKEEING.— The  SUMMER 
TERM  will  open  on  MONDAY,  APRIL  30.  I.  Mechanical  Course. 
II.  CivU  Engineering  Section.  HI.  Colonial  Section.— Prospectus, 
tc.  can  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company's  School 
if  Art,  Science,  and  Literature,  in  the  Library,  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,- By  order  ol  the  Committee, 

y,  K.  J.  SHENTON, 
Superintendent  of  Literary  Department. 

■ri BENCH  POLISHING, 

P By  Measurement  or  ContracL 

Experienced  Workmen  sent  to  any  Part  of  the  Country. 

T 1PT  T Tp-DTriM  / 2.  EDWARD-ST,  KINGSLAND-RD. 

J.  JhLLiiliKiUJN,  \ lu,  PRITER-RD.  BERMONDSEY.  8. 

T\RA-UGHTSMAN  (Architectural)  Wanted. 

1 / Must  be  thoroughly  competent.- Address,  with  terms,  refer- 
ences. and  specimens,  if  convenient,  to  J..J.  BRADSHAW,  Architect, 
No.  19,  Nelson-square,  Bolton. 

/QUANTITY  SURVEYOR’S  ASSISTANT 

Vr^.  WANTED.  Must  be  well  qualified  In  Abetracting,  Billing 
and  Writing  Specifications,  4c. — Address,  stating  leferencea 
and  terms,  Box  147,  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 

n RAINING,  MARBLING,  &c. 

VJT  GOODWIN  & SON, 

No.  6,  UNIVEEblTY-STREET,  W.C. 

THE  BUILDER. 


ASSISTANT  (Architect’s)  WANTED 

jt\.  in  the  Country.- Address,  stating  terms  and  particulars,  to 
Z.  Z.  ’'Advertiser’’  office,  Osweetry. 

piCTURE-FRAME  MAKER  WANTED 

A V,  ® Otlder’a  shop  abont  70  miles  from  London.  A Ihorouehiv 
reliable  aud  experienced  Man,  who  can  join,  fit  np,  cut  moants  sod 
mi^e  bimsMf  generally  useful  in  thej  workshop.  Good  references 
indispensable.  Comfortable  and  steady  place  to  suitable  Man.— 
Box  113,  Office  of  “ The  Builder.” 

TUNIOR  ASSISTANT  WANTED,  in  an 

Architect  and  Land  Surveyor's  Office. — Apply.  pereonalJv,  to 
O'DONOGHDE  4 BROWN.  62,  George-strcel,  Portman-square. 

PAINTERS  (good)  WANTED.  6hd.  per 

1_  hour.— Apply  to  FOREMAN,  Messrs,  WlUlcombe  & Oaklev's' 
Calverley,  Tunbridge  Wells 

■pUILDER’S  CLERK  WANTED,  for  a 

1 y pennanency.  Hast  be  thoioughly  competent,  and  a gooc 
bookkeeper.— Address,  etatlng  experience  and  salary  required,  to 
THOMAS  HUNT.  Builder,  Ware. 

pRICKMAKEES.— WANTED,  a MAN  to 

Jl-'  undertake  Digging  and  MAKING  at  per  1,000  wiih  White- 

/^FFICE  CLERK,  with  good  character  and 

refereno's,  WANTED,  to  Take  Charge  of  Correspondsnee  and 
Papers  Department,  to  take  thorthand  notes  aud  write  letCrrs  there- 
from. quickly,  accurately,  and  well.  Knowledge  of  plain  drawing  and 
tracing,  aud  the  iron  trade,  an  advantage,  hut  n“t  ind'Bpeusahle,— 
Address,  stating  reference*,  experience,  not  nmittiug  stiiiry,  C.  care 
of  Mr.  WoodA  I,  Great  Qneen-itreet,  Westmins'er,  8.W. 

P EPRESENTATIVE  (Marble  Chimney- 

A piece  JIanufaiturei’e,  &c.>. — A Genlletoan,  havinga  thorough 

KuowieOge  of  the  above,  ts  open  to  represent  a good  house G 63 

Gsborue-terrace.  Claph«m-ioad,  Loudon,  8.W. 

^LERK  WANTED  in  a Builder’s  Office. — 

\_y  Address,  etaling  age,  references,  aud  salary  required,  to  Bos  115. 
Offlie  of  ’‘The  Builder." 

^'COMMISSIONS,  &c, — A gentleman, 

tfavcllng  in  L-mdon  and  suburbs,  would  be  glad  to  under- 
take Additional  Uomm  silous.  R-nie,  accounts.  4c.  collected.  First- 
Hammer  Library,  242,  Kiug-alreet, 

pLEEK  (efficient),  WANTED  by  a Builder 

V_./  ia  the  country.— Address,  stating  lerme,  references,  4c. 
W.  3,  S care  of  Mr.  Morris,  Stationer,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire. 

A GENCY  WANTED  for  LONDON. 

Aa.  Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cutta.  Sanitary,  or  other  Clay  goods  p-e- 
. . ' having  had  many  years'  experience  as  the  a 

London  Agrnt  lor  a well-known  firm  of  mauufactureis  can  give  firat- 
oI*^''Tue^Bii 'd'v"'*'*  position.  — Box  12S,  Office 

^LERK  (Architect  and  Surveyor’s)  Wanted, 

efficient  st  qusuUtles,  specifleationA  aud  practical  work. — 
Addros.  atetiugage,  eiperiauee,  and  salary  required,  X.  care  of  Mr. 
Bampat,  5,  Uolbom,  E.U. 

pLERK  of  WORKS  WANTED  for  the 

C'.uutry.  A carpenter  by  trade  preferred.  — Address,  with 
leftcences  and  terms,  to  Messrs.  WHIl'MORR  4 RE.-VNAKD,  Sur- 
veyors, 14,  DevonsbDe-squate,  Blihopvgate.  £ C. 

p\RAWINGS  of  every  De.3cription  for  ' 

BUILDING-*  or  ALTERATION^  accurately  and  expeditiously 

.rS.r.fXJJiTw.’*'  B,  1 

pLERK  of  the  WORKS  WANTED,  to 

V.^  Buperliitend  the  restoration  ami  partial  rebuilding  of  Yarlington 
Church,  Somersetshire. 

None  but  those  who  can  produce  flret.elasi  testimeniala  and  have 
had  coD«lder«lilo  experience,  erpecially  In  masonry,  need  apply. 

Addreia,  stating  [age  and  terras,  t ' the  Architect,  J.  ARTHUR 
REEVE,  7,  Dray  ton- terrace.  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 

I'lE.AWINGS  INKED  IN  and  TINTED 

, ,1  fi’uiu  Peuoil  drawings,  4c  ; old  maps  of  eelatea 

carefully  rep-ilred  aud  remi^unted.  Tracings  of  all  kinds  done  and 
luotmtvd  by  a iiea'  and  expe  'Itioite  Draughlamaii.  Terms  9d.  and  Ir 
b"x  m ol«  of  '‘^h;  ^‘>“'J'’““chUoats.-  ^ 

pLERK  of  WORKS.-WANTED,  a Person 

comiotent  to  SUPERINTEND  the  Irection  of  the  New 
Indrmary  at  the  E.xrIswojd  Asylum,  and  who  understands  practically 
Engineering  in  all  Its  details.  Me  wi  l also  be  required  Penuauenlly 
to  take  the  oversight  of  all  the  w.rksh'ipa  and  wjikpeaple  ihrongli- 
ont  the  building,  as  well  as  all  theinvchiue'yaid  engineering,  and 
smith's  work,  and  grnei^l  repairs.  Salary  21.  10a  per  week.— Par- 
ticulars of  duties  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secietary,  38.  King  WlUiam- 
I'reet,  London  Bridge,  £ C. 

TV  ISGS  PREPARED.  Tmciiigs  made,  and  arcLUectursI 

auiaunce  of  every  description  rendered,  after  4 3i).  at  a very  mt  derate 

charge.— Address,  W,  C.  172,  EuatuQ-toad.  N-W.  . 

rtONTRAOT  WORK  WANTED,  by  .m  ^ 

Vy  ^ipfritnced  Bu  Her  in  the  north  o(  London  Ua»  acoommo-  ^ 
Builder  " k'  work.— Addiess,  Box  152,  Offlee  .-1  ’’  The  " 

pLIILDERS  and  Others  occasionally  i"* 

IJ  ASaiftTED  and  ADVISED  in  Quantities.  Estimates.  Exiroe,  “ 
Addie'LTMETEB!  c'ty  Circus  Bu^ffing.®'”  \ 

"Y^GUTH  wanted,  in  a Builder’s  Office, 

JL  in  London.  Must  be  lotellieeni,  quick  at  dgures,  md  write  a 

good  hand  — A'ldreee.  In  own  harnlwri'iuir.  staling  age  and  wtnrj 
leqaired,  Box  113,  Office  of  "Tbe  Buildsr." 

■\/r-A-SON’S  FOREMAN.— wanted,  an 

LVI_  active  and  pu-hlng  Man,  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  of 
MAS  'NS.  One  poraesslng  a thorough  kni.wledge  of  his  Irade,  and 
competent  to  set  ont  wurk  and  mausgH  uiru.  Mus'  be  rober,  l.nst- 
worlby.  and  ludustitons.  — Address,  sU'iiig  qiulIQcitinn.  recent 
engaiements,  and  wages  expected,  to  GHARLES  CLARIDGE.'Con- 
tractor,  Banbury.  N.B.— Teslimoulals  not  necessary. 

i.  5 on  M'lHeiate  Terms,  in  Town  or  country.  Work  measured 
extras  and  omiMlmis  worked  up.  e-tl'nates  priced,  and  geceral  dilapl- 
d.at^iia  surveyed  hy  . Builders'  Clerk,  of  fourteen  yeaV  experience  a 
at  Bench,  aiid  in  leading  London  (’.miractors'  OrBcea-W.  A,  Z,  care  . 
of  Mis.  baigh,  ToLacconUt.  9a.  New  Broad-street,  E.O.  p 

■nu  ILDER’S  SURVEYOR,  and  .an  AC-  1 

routine  ol  a lluiliier'B  otfle-.  E«timate*  and  quantities  accurately  ~ 
prepared,  accjunts  made  up.  book-keeping,  prime  coil  tracing  j 

■nUILDER’S  YARD  FOREMAN  Wanted. 

_U  No  one  need  apply  nnless  he  thoroughly  understands  tl.e 
duties.  Must  be  eneigetic,  hoiiert.  and  sotier.  Sta'c  refer-nces, 
whe^e  empliijed.  age.  salary  re'iuired.-  Box  145,  Office  of  " Tbe 

Q HOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS.-Waiited, 

in  the  near  neighbonrhooi  of  Loudon,  an  experienced,  aoenrate, 
aud  eaergeltc  man  as  above.  Mart  be  a<cuslomed  to  working  with 
machinery,  aud  capable  of  managing  from  fifty  to  seventy  joiner-.— 
Address,  givlug  reference-,  aud  eiatlBg  salary  required.  Box  12*. 
Office  of  " The  Builder," 

YVUANTITIES  Taken  Out,  and  Buildings  ' 

Measured  Off,  with  accuracy  and  deepateb. 

C.  ANDERSON,  9 

BUILDING  AND  QUANTITY  SURVEYOR  i 

( fflee.  27.  Coney-street,  York,  B 

■DEICKLAYEE’S  EOEEMAN.- Wunted, 

U an  energetic  Man  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  tRICK- 

LA\ER3.  MUit  have  a practical  kiiowle'‘g«  of  bis  tnde.  and  be 
sober,  reliable,  active,  and  induhtri 'ue.— Aitdievs.  slating  qualidua- 
t'OU.  recent  engagement-,  aud  wages  evpec’eJ,  C HARlES  CLaRIDGE, 
Contractor,  Banbury.  N.B,— Testimonials  unuecessary. 

'I'^EMPORARY  ASSISTANCE  in  Design,  n 

1.  Conslrucitoii,  Q'lantitle,*,  Mea-u-eiueut  of  Work*,  Leveling’ 

and  Surveyii.g,  F-riipectivea  drawn  aud  coloured.-J  A B 6 West-  J 
miuster  chini'vem.  S.W.  ' ^ 

OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE  given  to  ( 

2 ' DECORATORS  and  BUILDERS  by  competent  8CRVEV011.  ' 
Great  exicrieiicv  lu  all  branches  of  painting  aud  decorating  Evtl- 

; 

p RAINER  and  WRITER  WANTED,  a 

vT  SOtid  Workman  — Address,  stating  wage*,  to  SMITH 

BROTHER.®,  NoJth-nipton.  To  a steady  aud  good  Workman  th  < 
Situation  would  be  permanent. 

architectural  DRAUGHTSMAN  / 

Ol  desires  a RB-KNGAOtEMKNT.  Eight  years'  eiperlnice  in  * 
Town  and  country.  PaUry  mod-rate.— A.  B-  care  of  Ferguason  n 
Taylor,  esq.  52,  Chancery-lane,  W C.  * m 

fTOUSE  PAINTERS  WANTED  ; also  a 

iX  good  Shop  Colour  Man.  ca|iahle  of  Taking  Chvree  of  Oei.eril 
Siores. —.Apply  to  JOHN  A.  HUNT,  Decorator.  Hud<j«iU"n.  Herts. 

TYRAUGHTc'MAN  (good  Architectural),  . 
Xy  desires  an  ENQAGEMEN  r immsiiialely.  In  London  or  Urge  1 

provincial  town,  Terms  moderate.— K W.  care  of  John  J.  Thomson  ’ 
esq.  67.  Charlng-cross,  8.W.  o 

CLATE  MASON  WANTED,  used  to  saoi- 

Kj  tary  work.— Apply  to  Jfevirs.  J.  0.  SnoDElir  & CO.  Sanitary 
Enginteis,  6u.  Soutbwsrk  BtUlge-rosd,  S.E. 

rpiLE  FIXERS  (good)  WANTED.  Several 

- thousand  varJs  of  plala  and  euc.»ustlc  to  fix.- Addrets, 

/.  t.  T.  Albert-boUiings.  Qusen  Vicloria-atrovt,  City,  London. 

T \RAUUiiTSMAN  (expeditious)  and  expe-  r 

X-/  rlenced  GENERAL  ASSISTANT.  Design,  per.peciive  com- 
peiiUon.  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  profa-sioaal  duties  and 
management.— ARCUlTECr,  74,  Cambridge-street,  Eccleston-square.  / 

]\/|  ACflINIST.  — WANTED,  an  active 

Jv.Jl  young  Man,  aicustoraeil  ti  working  a Panel  Planing  Ma- 
thine.— SAGE'S  Factory,  Portpool-lane,  Qray  a-mn-road,  Loudon. 

T'iRAUGHTSMAN  (Architect’s),  fairly  up  ‘r 

_L in  details  and  one-elghth'rcale  drawings.  Hus  heen  seven  years 
lu  tbe  profession.  Gothic  architecluio.  Teims  75a  per  week.-J.  M.  J. 

No.  12.  College  Preiincta  Worcester.  / 

j\/I  ACHINIST. — WANTED,  a thorouohh’ 

LtX  competent  M iN  to  Work  (8tcsm)  Wood-Wi  rking  Machinery 
None  need  apply  whose  character  will  i,.,t  bear  the  btr.cte.t  investi- 
gation as  le  sobiiety  and  efflciei  cy,  4c.:  also,  a STOKER  and 
ENGINE  DRIVER  requited.— Apply  to  JOHN  i’lCKERING,  EsUte 
Office,  Ingeatre,  near  Stafford. 

TARAUGHTSMAN,  ESTIMATOR,  « 

J_/  QUANTITY  BURVEYOB,  or  BUILDER'S  GENERAL  “ 

Manager,  of  experience  and  ability.  PariUl  AssDtance  If  pre-  / 
feired.  Aged  2:'.  Terms  moderate.  Highest  testimonials  and  refe-  i 
lences. — ARCHITECT,  Brooklands,  Leamington.  " 

H 

pAEPENTER.- WANTED,  a thorouvWy 

practical  Man.  need  tosmaU  building  Jobs  and  uudert?kliik 
To  a suitable  msa  tbe  place  may  prove  a cnn.tan'T  A country  baial 
r^'^ecU-SUte  wages  and  reference  to  J.  PAMFHILON.  thlgwell. 

rVECORATIVE  ARTIST,  DESIGNER, 

J_y  and  DRAUOUrSMAN  watils  KaPLOYMENT.  Terms  i 
movlerate.  Town  or  country.  I’rtie  medal  and  certiflcaier  of  merit.—  1 
A,  P.  M.  Perkins  4 Co.  Builders,  88,  Camberwell-road,  London,  8.E. 

A ECHITECT  and  SURVEYOR,  retired  “ 

.rt.  from  geutral  practice,  seeks  ENGAGEMENT  as  SUPER- 
INIKNDRNT  oftfflve  or  Estate.  Experienced  in  dilapidations 
epecifioalious,  and  accounts.  Good  refcftncea- C.  11.  Percy-road’.  a 
Shepherd's  Bu.h.  ' * 

^ARPENTER. — A strong,  active  Man,  who 

experience  In  making  and  repairing  contractors'  i all- 
ot Consiani  EMPLOYMENT.  Good  personal  characlerinalspe/sab  c 
Apply  to  Ml.  JUFP,  Slone,  near  DarlforJ. 

piVIL  ENGINEER  and  SURVEYOR  of  i 

V,y  good  . xperlence,  desires  to  give  his  services  in  Mullanda  Good 
'Urveyor,  leveller,  draughDman.  4c  Terms  modeiste.  Excellent  •* 
relereiiots.— C.  E,  30.  Park  sireet,  Nottingham.  j 

pAEPENTER.— WANTED,  on  a Gentle- 
pVvT^E%*ho^L’‘o'rougL,f‘un?e^i;:'nd‘s  b^bln.iLt 

carts  mode  on  the  place,  a gool  ertUre  and  garden.-For  funbet 
RIDGEB.  BsllLff,  Aldersholt 

IT’NGINEERING  SURVEYOR  (expe-  '' 

JJi  rienecd)  seeks  a RE  ENGAGEMENT.  Aged  29.-A.  E C 
Boioiigh  Snrvryor's  Office,  Town-hall,  Leicester.  ' 

[April  21,  1877. 


Quantity  surveyor  and  mea 

, - ' 

Pricing,  reascoAble  te 


SUREa.  thirty  yem'  eip«riancr,  offers  ASSISTANCB  (t«D 
porariI\|  in  Taking  oil.  Abstracting,  Billing.  Ue.uiirin 
rms.— SUaVEYOB,  48.  Cgwley-td.  Brlxton,  S.V 


A SSISTANT  (Architect’s)  desires  a' 

AA.  ESOaOEMBNT.  tlnexceptlonsblereference*.  Terms  mod' 


t«.— Box  IDS,  Office  oi 


A SSISTANT  (experienced)  desires  a tern 

porary  ENUAGEMEST.-X.  Y.  K,  Ablngden-ro»d,  Kenalog 


A SSISTANT  (Architect  and  Surveyor’s 

jLA.  requires  a RE-ENQAGEilEST.  Sevea  yeare’  experience 


A SSISTANT  (Architect  and  Surveyor’s 

XTl  DISENOAQED.  Used  tosnrveying,  lerelUng,  4c.  ElcTeJ 


A SSISTANT  (Surveyor’s),  who  has  hac 

several  years'  exjteilence.  deelrea  a RE-ENT. AGEMENT, 


A SSISTANT  (good)  competent  to  prepare 

aTa,  working  drawings  irom  rough  eketchea,  detnile,  perapective, 


rveying,  quantities,  4c.  — B.  0.  The  Baths,  Loadon- 


A SSISTANT  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT 

three  or  four  days  a week.  Calculsilocs  and  eatlmatas  for 
speclflcktluus,  andgeneral  working  drawings.— A.  H.  3a 


A SSISTANT  (Engineer  and  Contractor’s), 

Railway  contractor’s  eon.  aged  26,  seeks  KSGAQEME.VT.  to 


A SSISTANT  (Builder’s  or  Surveyor’s).— 

Energetic  j unng  mat),  25  Good  dranghtsmaa  and  .juantity- 


mate  Practical  knowledge.  UndM- 
- W.  F.  2,  Little  Chnreb-atreet,  Rugby, 


A SSISTANT  (Architect  and  Surveyor’s)  I 

Ai-  wants  an  ENGAGEllKNT.  Petapeciive,  design,  and  speclQ*  I 


, . d specla-  I 

•I'y  surveyor.  Or  as  CLERK  oi  WORKS,  Has  I 
' •xperieacp.  Orto  coinblnethe  two.  Properly! 


A SSISTANT  (Auctioneer  and  Surveyor’s). 

Al-  The  Advertiser,  age  22,  who  is  well  upin  Auctlooeerlug,  Lant'. 

“‘“'[•''“I*'’  Suiveyiiu.  Mappieg,  4c.  re-iulresan  ENGAGE- 


ENGAGE- 
airy  town,  or  would 
taken  to  begin  with. 


A SSISTANT  (Civil  Engineer’s),  who  has 

A\.  haij  seven  years'  working  practlc.  with  an  eminent  engineer. 


. an  APPOINTMENl'.  or  Ingagemeut.  He  h.ia  scud  as  r'lsideut 
er  on  various  Important  scheme.,  and  hia  bad  cousidervole  ex- 
ce  in  the  deiigniiig,  eettlng  out,  and  construction  of  works. 

V iDvdsand  plotted  many  Urge  survey.,  is  a good  draughtsman, : 
ren  accustomed  t>  take  out  quaiiiikies,  piepare  osiiuiatea, ' 
re  up  work,  4c.  and  has,  generally,  a thorough  knowledge  of' 


s of  eiigineeilng.— Address.  B.'  oioa,  Times  Addresa^and 


/^ENERAL  ASSISTANT,  good  Surveyor, 

Leveller,  and  firat-fla'S  Draughtsmsu,  i.udersUnda  balldln,a. 


TUNIOR  ASSISTANT  (Surveyor’s), aged  19, 

fj  seeksan  KNGaGEME.VT.  Practical  knowledge  of  tie  Bulld’i 


rMPROVER  (Architect’s),  ago  20,  desires  a 

L SrrUATlON.  SUaty  expected. —A.  J.  R.  21,  St.  PauVs-road. 


f^LERKand  DRAUGHTSMAN (estimating) 

\J  w.mts  a RE-ENOAGEMBNT  in  a London  Builder’s  Ombi 


arm.— N.  3.  a 2d,  Qu. 


ilder's  Office. 

c),..,,,,,!  <.viiijai.rn.  taking  out  quauUues,  inrasurLng 
>.  >40.  Good  references  fruin  a principal  Loudon 


yean'  practical  experienci  Can 
, and  fair  draughtsman.  Salary 
M.  Messrs.  Smith  4 UDdertiill, 


me  coat  and  the  customary  bsokkeeplng  In  a build 
od  draughtsiuau,  can  take  out  quauUtias,  and  maas 
uul'l  take  charge  of  otflee,  or  iu  absence  of  prlnci 
ie  the  bu-inese.  Aged  28.  Thirteen  years’ experience 

...  nr  •*  'Tna  D..;T.I...  ••  * r 


Keulub-tuwii,  1 


Id  be  aciiepUd  to  commence  with.  Aged  23.  Total 
Good  rtfeieuces  aud  security  if  required.— EDWIN 
ermea  House,  Hnr.tmonceux.  Susiex. 


T)UILDER'S  CLERK  wants  a Ee-Engage- 

XJ  ment  (perraarienl  or  otherwUe),  to  make  up  Negleoed 


- - . . ...fleeted 

e up  Work.  Take  lU  Qu.ntitle.,  Kiiirnate.  Good 
raugbtsmsD.  References.— Box  18d,  Office  of  ' The  Builder." 


T>UILDER’S  CLERK  (experienced),  used  to 

JlJ  mesiBUiliig  up  works,  eaUiuatlug,  making  out  accounts,  taking 


xperlence.  — F.  J.  8.  22.  Devons. 


Batobdat,  Apeil  :3,  1377 


VoL.  XiXV.  No.  1780. 


ILLUSTRATION. 

The  Oro37eiior  Gallery,  New  Bond-atreet,  London  : Built  for  Sir  Cjutta  Lindaay,  Bart.— Mr.  'W’illiaai  Thomaa  Sams,  Architect 423-427 
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©rt  Arcliiiectural  Practice 
among  the  Checks. 

T is  with  a certain  sym. 
patby  with  the  feelings 
of  the  leader  of  a forlorn 
hope  that  we  make  a firat 
assault  on  tho  second 
division  of  the  Leba- 
dean  inecription.*  We 
do  BO  with  full  conscioUB- 
ness  of  the  many  pit- 
falls and  inevitable  per- 
plexities that  have  to 
be  encountered  by  even 
experienced  epigraphifita 
in  dealing  with  a docu- 
ment of  such  novel  con- 
tents, and  to  them  as, 
at  least,  more  skilful  and 
better  on  their  gnard  it 
might  Beem  that  the 
perilous  adventure  might 
he  left;  the  most  zealous 
voluTiteer,  apart  from 
auob  guidance,  nq  doubt 
exposes  himself  to 
disasters  that  are  some- 
times ludiorous ; forms 
and  phrases  which  no 
classical  authority  helps 
him  to  find  an  open  way  through,  are  recognised 
at  once  as  old  acquaintances  by  those  who  have 
devoted  days  and  nights  to  the  collation  of 
obsoure  and  often  in  themselves  very  insignificant  | 
lapidary  texts.  Bat  there  is  a better  reason  l 
than  the  mere  contagion  of  enthusiasm  that  i 
always  fills  up  the  numbers  of  a forlorn  hope,  for  j 
dealing  at  once  and  here,  and  however  iosuffi-  ^ 
oiently,  with  the  present  problocn.  It  is  a case  I 
in  which  the  epigraphist  must  look  for  assistance  I 
to  the  architect,  and  even  to  the  practical  mason  ; | 
80  minute  and  so  special  are  the  technicalities  \ 
that  oome  into  question  j and  wo  must  own ! 
that  we  shall  be  surprised  if  when  the  consulba-  j 
tion  breaks  up  to  which  they  have  contributed ! 
reciprocally  all  in  their  power,  it  is  not  admitted  ■ 
on  all  hands,  that  a great  deal  still  remains 
obstinately  defiant  of  elucidation. 

To  the  inscription,  then,  we  apply  ourselves 
with  tho-frank  admission  that  what  we  can  con- 
tribute  towards  explaining  it  mnst,  of  necessity, 
be  very  insufficient,  and  professing  no  less 
frankly  that  we  accept  the  risk  of  fal'ing  into 
many  mistakes,  and  missing  many  things  by 
oversight.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  understood 
that  we  should  not  commit  ourselves  even  under 
these  reservations,  but  for  seeing  our  way  dis- 
tinctly enough  to  presenting  a fair  outline  of 
Borne  of  the  questions  involved,  upon  which  the 
counsel  of  architects  cannot  be  too  soon  invited. 

There  is  no  such  carefol  series  of  stipulations 
in  this  part  of  the  inscription  as  in  the  former, 
respecting  sureties  and  payments  of  instalments, 
as  if  the  oontiactor  were  as-utned  to  be  a mere 


' See  p.  33t$,  itnle. 


responsible  person  in  this  case ; though  indeed 
stipulations  of  any  degree  of  sbringenoy  may 
have  followed  in  the  portion  of  the  inscription 
that  is  lost. 

For  the  present  exposition  to  be  of  its  full  use 
it  'will  be  desirable  to  indicate  some  of  the 
original  expressions,  and  this  maybe  done  suffi- 
ciently from  the  Roman  fount  without  plaguing 
the  page  with  Greek  typography, — the  long 
vowels  being  marked  when  thought  necessary, 
by  an  accent.  Of  coarse  it  is  not  pretended  or 
supposed  that  a thorough  commentary  would  de- 
mand anything  leas  than  to  be  accompanied  by 
the  full  Greek  text,  and  indeed  by  a critical 
revision  to  supplement  tho  first  copy  before  us  ; 
we  are  cow  only  concerned  with  helping  for- 
ward some  preliminary  considerations. 

The  section  begins  abruptly, — “ The  working 
and  setting  of  the  beams  for  the  long  flank  of  the 
outer  circuit  of  the  sanctuary  [s^fcos3  for  tho 
temple  [naos]  of  Zeus  Basileus.” 

The  next  sentence,  as  the  Athenian  editor 
observes,  halts  for  laok  of  a verb,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a warning  that  the  copy  is  not  to  be 
certainly  relied  on ; at  least,  it  is  a general 
principle  in  relation  to  Greek  insoriptions  of  a 
good  period,  that  no  error  ever  ooonrs  in  them 
in  respect  of  even  a single  letter.  The  sentence 
as  we  have  it  runs, — “He  who  has  contracted 
with  the  jiaopo'ioi  [the  controllers  of  temple  con- 
struction] appointed  for  the  temple  of  Zeus  Basi- 
leuB  [the  King]  for  the  working  and  setting  of  the 
beams,  thirteen  in  number,  of  the  bard  Lebadean 
stone  for  the  long  flank  of  the  part  looking 
south  of  the  outer  circuit  of  the  sekos.”  By  the 
sekoB  we  understand  that  end  of  the  naos  proper 
which  was  occupied  by  the  statue  of  the  god, — 
the  end,  therefore,  that  would  be  completed  first 
on  the  same  principle  that  the  cathedral  builders 
made  it  their  first  object  to  complete  and  cover 
in  the  choir.  Tbis  sentence,  such  as  it  is,  is  en- 
tirely and  curiously  inverted  in  the  original,  as  if 
to  avoid  putting  Zeus  the  King  in  so  undignified 
a position  as  at  the  very  end  of  a long  recital  of 
technical  details. 

“ The  dimensions  of  these  beams,  in  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness,  will  correspond  with 
those  which  are  in  position  on  the  long  flank 
and  completed,  which  they  are  to  be  put  next  to.” 

Again  the  original  halts  in  its  grammar,  but  it 
will  be  understood  in  other  cases,  as  here,  that 
in  leaving  the  discussion  of  such  difficnlties  aside 
to  deal  with  the  most  probable  meaning,  we  are 
not  unaware  of  their  existence;  they  most  be 
brought  to  jnstice  elsewhere,  and  by  others  j 
an  inserted  (?)  may  oooasionally  denote  their 
occurrence. 

The  word  which  we  translate  beam  (catastroter) 
s literally  a “ coverer  down,”  and  is  allied  to 
the  term  catastroma,  employed  for  the  deck  or 
batches  of  a ship.  In  its  shorter  form  {stroter) 
it  is  found  elsewhere  as  the  term  for  a rafter 
that  rests  upon  a beam.  The  obvious  conclu- 
sion, which  is  further  home  ont,  is  that  these 
stones  were  to  constitute  a portion  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  peristyle,  and  as  such  might  be  either, 
and,  indeed,  most  probably,  the  comparatively 


plain  transverse  beams  at  intervals,  extending 
from  the  epistylia  to  the  wall,  and  carrying  the 
stones  of  the  laounaria,  or  else  these  latter  stones 
themselves,  which  sometimes  rest  upon  suoh 
beams,  and  sometimes  are  independent  of  them, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  flank  ambulatory  of  the 
Parthenon. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  information  we  are 
left  to  conjecture  that  this  large  Lebadean  temple 
was  Doric  in  style,  and  we  are  at  no  loss  for 
Doric  examples  of  the  transverse  beam  of  a 
peristyle.  “The  Unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica,” 
of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  furnishes  several 
uniform  models ; it  is  a plain  beam  of  rectangular 
section,  but  for  a simple  moulding  along  the 
upper  edges,  which  meets  a return  moulding  of 
intermediate  blocks  above  the  wall-plate,  and 
sunk  ledges  above  them  to  receive  the  overlying 
margins  of  the  lacuuaria  stono. 

Conformably  with  ordinary  constructive  usage 
the  under  surface  of  the  beam  at  either  end 
where  it  rested  on  other  stones  would  be  worked 
very  smooth,  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  ensure  a 
very  fine  joint  in  front,  bnt  beyond  this  only 
roughened  by  croea-hatohing  and  dotting.  Not 
only  was  it  usual  for  the  mouldings  to  be  left 
uncut  until  the  block  was  placed,  but  the  faces 
also  -were  left  rough,— that  is,  in  the  case  of  a 
beam,  the  exposed  double  sides, — but  it  seems 
reasonable  to  infer  that  the  under  surface,  which 
conld  not  then  be  so  easily  dealt  with  when  in 
' position,  must  have  been  previously  fairly  finished 
j on  the  ground. 

! The  ends  of  the  beam  and  the  upper  surface, 

■ as  both  out  of  sight  and  not  necessarily  in  con- 
I tact  ■with  any  other  stones,  might  be  left  in  a 
comparatively  coarse  state, — but  might  also,  as 
'probably,  be  worked  to  lie  close  to  adjacent 
stones. 

If  all  seems  tolerably  clear  so  far,  let  resoln. 
tion  be  braced  to  deal  with  the  next  clause,  which 
we  thus  do  our  best  to  represent: — “The  con- 
tractor, after  he  has  received  the  stones  at  the 
temple,  where  also  they  have  been  passed  ai 
sound,  having  the  dimensions  required  for  finish, 
ing  off  [?]  to  the  inscribed  magnitudes,  shall,  in 
tho  first  place,  work  the  under  surfaces  [6asevs] 
of  all  the  stones  straight,  unswerving,  nnruptured 
[=apparently — of  straight  outline  at  edge,  level 
in  surface,  andperfectly  smooth],  oonvermilioned 
[s'umnuZioMs],  as  regards  all  the  parts  that  ride 
npon  the  containing  members  [^crateutat]  and  the 
wa1l-plate  or  wall-beam  [7iypeuf?umteria,  = th0 
nnder-director],  for  not  less  than  2 ft.  from  the 
advancing  joints  [prosio7ifos  harmoii]  employing 
a strong  [or  close]  clawed  sharpened  tool,  but  as 
regards  the  middle  parts  that  rub  together,  with 
a rough  clawed  tool  [xoi's],  working  them  all 
straight  by  a ca«on  [?  a rule  or  templet]  that  is, 
not  less  in  length  than  the  atone  which  is  being 
wrought,  nor  of  less  thiokness  than  six  dactyls 
[about  4i  in.]  and  half  a foot  high.” 

The  clawed  tools,  of  which  the  use  is  prescribed 
here,  are,  of  course,  the  gradini  of  the  Roman 
sculptors  of  our  own  day,  which  are  distingnished 
as  here  by  different  degrees  of  closeness  and 
sharpness  of  the  teeth. 
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The  word  which  wo  translate  as  referring  to 
the  stones  that  are  to  lie  close  upon  either  side  of 
the  beam  when  in  position  has  a probable  war- 
ranty  for  this  sense  in  Homer’s  employment  of  it 
for  the  fork  or  frame  on  which  a spit  turns.  The 
word  represented  in  the  translation  by  “ for 
finishing  off  ” is  employed  by  Herodotns  for  the 
operation  by  which  the  exiled  Alcmmonids  com- 
pleted  the  temple  at  Delphi  with  a more 
expensive  marble ; so  far  the  purport  of  the 
word  here  in  itself  seems  beyond  challenge,  bat 
its  form  is  surely  miscopied,  and  has  to  be  wrested 
to  make,  nob  merely  the  sense  assigned  to  it, 
bat  any  sense  at  all.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  finer  tool  is  prescribed  for  working  so  mnoh 
of  the  under  surface  that  is  adjacent  to  the  visible 
joints,  though  the  reference  of  the  dimension 
of  2 ft.  is  not  very  intelligible,  while  the  coarser 
tool  Boffices  for  tho  rough  intermediate  surfaces. 

Bnt,  still,  the  danse  bristles  with  difficulties. 
What  is  to  be  said  of  the  mode  and  purpose  of 
application  of  this  stalwart  cancni,  and  what  of 
tuo  proptr  meaning  of  con.vermilioned  ? — a bar- 
barous  word,  but  the  only  convenient  intelligible 
representative  of  the  new  Greek  word. 

From  something  which  we  shall  come  upon 
presently  it  will  appear  probable  that  the  ver- 
milion was  in  some  manner  employed  by  being 
smeared  or  spread  over  the  canon,  in  which  case 
our  translation  might — begging  some  indulgence 
from  the  text — import  that  the  beds  or  under- 
surfaces  were  “ to  be  convermilioned  straight, 
level,  smooth,”  &c.,  though  we  only  so  exchange 
one  puzzle  for  another.  However,  Itt  us  go  on. 

“And  he  shall  undercut  [or  cut  below]  from 
the  bed  of  all  the  beams  the  part  which  rides 
npon  the  wall.plate  to  the  indicated  breadth  and 
depth  from  the  retiring-joint  {apion'osJia/nnoii — 
query,  of  the  back  joint),  working  tho  under- 
cuttings [or  say,  to  avoid  an  equivocal  expression 
— the  subcuttings]  in  the  same  manner  as  has 
been  written,  down  about  the  beds  [that  is,  with 
a olose-toothed  and  sharpened  tool],  making  an 
easing  [clialasnia]  in  the  subcutting,  which  is 
near  the  wall-plate,  of  not  more  than  a little 
dactyl”  [an  ordinary  dactyl  being  abont  three 
quarters  of  an  inch].  This  chalasma  reads  like 
an  adjustment  at  the  edge  to  take  off  the  bearing 
from  a projecting  moulding  below.  “And  he  shall 
work  all  the  retiring-joints  of  the  beams  con- 
vermilioned  straight,  level,  and  smooth,  at  true 
angles  by  the  prosajogeion  [an  instrument 
described  elsewhere  in  a sense  nob  applicable 
here,  as  for  straightening  wood],  solid  all  round 
on  the  three  parts  for  not  less  than  nine  dactyls 
[about  7 in.],  with  a smooth  sharpened  chisel, 
applying  vermilion  [milfoloi/tin.]  properly;  but 
the  intermediate  rubbing  parts  with  a coarse- 
toothed  tool.” 

Here  wo  have  intermediate  or  middle  parts 
again  called  parts  that  rub,  and  roughly  dealt 
with.  In  the  joints  and  beds  of  Greek  masonry 
we  are  familiar  with  the  smoothly  . finished 
margin  by  which  the  stones  were  brought  to  the 
closest  and  finest  proximity,  and  a central 
roughly-finished  portion,  of  which  no  part  could 
be  left  higher  than  the  smooth  margin,  and 
indeed  might  seem  to  require  to  bo  slightly  sunk. 
Sunk,  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  they  must  be  if 
roughly  tooled,  as  the  highest  bearing -points 
conld  not  be  higher  than  tho  smooth  rims ; 
certain  portions,  in  fact,  were  made  precisely 
level  with  the  margins,  for  the  sake  of  taking 
80me  responsibility  for  the  bearing,  and  to  this 
extent  the  central  or  intermediate  parts  would 
be  in  partial  contact,  and  might  get  the  technical 
name  of  the  rubbing  parts.  The  three  parts 
more  finely  worked  seems  to  be  the  bottom  and 
two  sides  of  the  beam,  which  would  show  visible 
joints.  Farther  assistance,  however,  will  be 
most  welcome  in  explanation  of  tho  place  and 
purpose  of  the  suboutting  (hijpoteme),  the 
chalasma,  and,  not  least,  of  the  process  referred 
to  as  viiltology,  of  which  we  are  to  hear  more. 

Too  many  difficulties  are  before  ns  to  linger 
longer  upon  those  at  present. 

“ And  he  shall  close  up  [ana<?L«r'Jsei=  door  or 
shut  up]  all  the  retiring  joints  with  a stone 
canon,  miltologizing  properly  [or  applying  milto- 

— treatment  with  vermilion,  properly, 

with  a stone  canon],  scraping  all  the  canons  as 
frequently  as  we  bid  him  by  the  stone  canon, 
which  is  in  the  hieron  [or  sacred  building],  when 
he  has  properly  scraped  all  the  retiring-joints  of 
the  beams  as  ...  . like  those  which  are  in 
position  completed,  by  which  be  is  about  to  place 
them.”  . . , Theidentificaticnof  the“retiring.' 
joints  ’’  in  question  is  probably  the  least  difficulty 
in  the  interpretation  of  this  passage. 

Here  the  inscription  has  a lacuna,  after  which 
we  come  npon  notice  of  quite  new  work,  to  some- 


thing in  “an  upright  position  from  the  left,” 

“and  when  he  has  painted  [?]  the  long  flanks 
and  lines  [qy.,  mouldings]  of  the  prodomns,  in 
the  presence  of  the  arobiteot,  be  sball  remove 
the  prosergon”  [somewhat  pertaining  to  the 

works, — qy.,  he  shall  strike  the  scaffolding] 

The  prodomua  may  either  be  the  proper 
pronaos  between  the  antrn  or  the  interior  of  the 

front  portico  in  advance  of  them. He  is  then 

to  do  something  to  a given  breadth  with  a 
tool  called  a colapter,  apparently  from  analogy 
to  the  word  used  for  the  pecking  of  a bird,  a 
sort  of  pick. 

“And  he  shall  treat  with  miltology  the 

extremity  [acran — perhaps  the  surface]  of  all 
the  thirteen  stones  in  position  by  a canon,  not 
leas  in  length  than  twenty  feet,  six  dactyls  thick, 
and  half  a foot  high.”  Here  we  are  all  at  once 
carried  away  from  the  thirteen  stones  that  have 
to  be  wrought  and  set,  to  another  thirteen  that 
are  already  in  position. 

These  dimensions  are  quite  inexplicable,  and, 
indeed,  at  this  point,  the  inscription  for  a time 
becomes, — for  us,  at  least, — nothing  less  than 
bewildering ; especially  as  the  copy  provided 
only  charily  indicates  where  it  is  probable  that 
the  readings  are  uncertain.  However,  the  best 
service  that  the  case  admits  of  is  probably  to 
pled  on  and  give  the  best  translation  that  can 
be  arrived  at  under  present  circumstances,  as  a 
basis  at  least  for  the  commencement  of  further 
study  by  other  students. 

]5IentioQ  then  occora  again  of  “ miltologieing 
with  a smooth  sharpened  chisel  [as  previously 
stones  were  to  be  made  convermilioned  with  a 
different  toot, —line  101]  . . . making  some  things 
[of  nenter  gender]  straight,  smooth,  oonver- 
milioned  of  not  less  depth  than  ....  dactyls, 

having  first  smoothed  off  figures  [stijjieitw]  .... 

according  to  each  of  the  stones  in  the  upright  by 
the  prosagogeion  and  [doing  somewhat  to]  the 
inscribed  line  by  whicb  he  shall  scrape  [or  rnb 
off]  the  scraping  [pararoe].  And  he  shall  also 
scrape  the  line  [qy.,  the  cut  moulding  ?]  in  the 
prcclomus ; then  be  shall  close  up  the  joints  by 
the  stone  canon  of  the  beams  in  position,  by 
which  he  is  abont  to  place  [or  set  the  others]  in 
the  manner  as  also  has  been  written  about  the 
retiring  joints.  But  when  he  is  about  to  set  the 
stones  he  shall  first  dress  anew  [_proepicopsei^ 
the  containers  [craicufai]  at  the  head  and  the 
wall. beam, — the  containers  with  a cloae-clawed 
sharpened  tool,  and  the  wall-beam  with  a smooth- 
edged  chisel  correspondingly  with  those  that  are 
in  position  and  complete,  and  shall  exhibit  them 
properly  dressed.” 

“ Then  be  sball  place  the  beams  after  he  has 
worked  them  as  has  been  written,  beginning  the 
Betting  from  the  left  as  may  be  indicated  to  him 
about  one  joint  ....  [doing  something  with 
somewhat]  wedge-shaptd  and  [marching  or] 
going  in  a Hue  in  order  with  those  which  are  in 
position  and  complete.” 

It  is  not  easy  to  go  through  this  without  hold- 
ing  the  breath  and  asking  oneself  what  three- 
fourths  cf  it  really  mean.  That  some  passages 
which  read  moat  suspiciously  are,  in  truth,  least 
open  to  suspicion  may  bo  concluded  from  what 
now  immediately  follows  to  justify  them  in  plain 
terms,  though  scarcely  to  explain. 

“And  he  shall  use  pure  olive  oil  for  all  the 
canons  and  vermilion  of  Sinope;  and  if  he  does 
not  nse  vermilion  of  Sinope  or  pare  olive  oil,  ho 
shall  be  fined  by  tho  Naopoioi  and  the  Bcdo. 
tarchs,  and  no  stone  shall  be  shot  up  [literally, 
shall  be  ktyed  or  looked  it.]  by  him  until  he 
proves  to  the  Naopoioi  that  he  has  used  ver- 
milion  of  Sinope  and  pore  olive  oil.” 

The  repetitions  which  occur  in  this  sentence 
are  tuoh  as  might  be  due  to  a desire  to  make 
the  letters  of  the  insoription  tell  up  on  the 
same  principle  that  promoted  the  verbiage  of 
modern  law;  in  any  case,  it  ia  a warning  that 
the  specification  at  large  ia  in  many  o'auses 
unduly  extended  from  mere  clumsiness  of  style. 
In  the  substance  of  the  present  clause  we  might 
reasonably  hope  for  some  hint  as  to  the  real 
employment  and  use  of  the  (miltos)  vermilion, 
which  is  referred  to  tbronghont  the  document  in 
such  various  technical  and  grammatical  forms. 
What  we  do  learn  is,  that  it  was  used  in  such  a 
manner  as  made  its  quality  of  importance,  and 
in  such  qnautity  as  to  give  a motive  for  subatitu- 
tion  of  infeiior  quality.  One  obvious  conjecture 
when  we  meet  with  the  mention  of  vermilion  at 
the  commencement  of  the  inscription,  is  that  it 
may  have  been  nsed  in  place  of  the  chalk  of  our 
artisans  for  application  to  the  line  employed  to 
mark  levels  and  verticals ; so  we  learn  from 
Aristephanes  how  a cord  reddened  with  vermilion 
was  Tieed  to  sweep  the  Agora  at  Athens  of  idle 


gossippers,  when  the  public  assembly  was  co 
vened,  and  all  who  were  not  brisk  enongh 
skip  out  of  the  way  and  hasten  to  tho  meetii 
caught  a red  mark  from  it  and  incurred  fin 
There  is  full  probability  that  a vermilioned  coi 
was  put  to  the  same  use  by  the  ancients  as  tl 
chalked  cord  of  the  modern  carpenter,  but  this 
manfestly  inadequate  to  cover  the  formulas  < 
the  inscription,  except  in  one  case  where  tl 
editor  suggests  mention  of  a plumb-line  as 
conjectural  reading, 

Vitruvius  enters  into  detail  as  to  the  prepan 
tion  of  vermilion  as  well  as  into  its  applioatio 
as  a pigment,  and  the  process  to  be  employed  t 
preserve  tho  colour  against  the  influence  of  ligh 
but  helps  no  farther,  and  we  turn  to  Pliny^ 
chapter  equally  in  vain. 

Apparently,  again,  the  vermilion  was  nsed  il 
conjunction  with — in  fact,  was  mixed  with- 
olive  oil,  and  so  applied  to  the  canons,  which  i 
some  cases  were  certainly  of  wood,  but  in  other 
are  specified  as  of  stone,  and  employed  in  thi 
mysterious  process  of  miltology,  and  requirini 
not  nnfrequent  scraping  in  conseqaence.  T 
increase  the  difficnlty,  miltolcgy  was  to  be  ap 
plied  in  some  cases,  as  wo  have  seen,  by  agenc 
of  a chisel,  no  canon  being  mentioned  in  tha 
case.  In  the  Hercules  furens  of  Enripides  th, 
Cyclopean  constructions  of  Myoenaa  are  spokei 
of  as  having  been  “ adjusted  by  purpled  canoi 
and  chisels,” — 

ret  KvvXwrwi/  /3d0pa  ' 

^oh’iKi  Kavcvi  Kai  tvkoiq  I'lppocfiki/a  (9-i6)  ; \ 

and  we  owe  to  a note  on  the  lines  an  apt  illustrai 
lion  from  an  epigram  of  Leonidas  of  Tarentum 
(Reieke,  23), — 

xui  fuXriij  <pvp6fifi’0i  Kavoneg — 

“ and  canons  [or  workmen’s  rules  or  templets’ 
smeared  with  vermilion.” 

The  Cyclopean  walls  referred  to  are  doubtlesi 
those  of  the  so-called  second  order,  composed  o; 
neatly.fitted  but  irregular  polygons.  Italiar 
workmen  at  this  day  adjust  polygonal  slabs  foi 
pavements  by  a rule  which,  taking  an  internal 
angle  from  stones  in  position,  gives  by  the  same 
adjustment  the  corresponding  external  angle  foi 
that  which  is  to  be  fitted  to  the  recess;  bui 
neither  vermilion  nor  chalk  is  required  for  pro. 
ducing  work  of  this  kind  with  considerable  accu- 
racy. Paving.stoncs,  however,  are  but  coarse 
illustrations  of  fine  Greek  temple  masonrv,  and 
the  secret  seems  to  lie  in  some  special  manage- 
ment for  obtaining  the  exceedingly  true  surfacee 
by  which  even  the  joints  of  an  architrave  could 
be  made  all  but  invisible.  On  a forlorn  hope,  as 
we  confessedly  are  at  present,  we  need  not  shrink 
from  admitting  that  the  case  suggests  to  us  n 
possible  anticipation  of  something  like  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  effected 
his  great  achievement  of  a perfectly  plane  sur- 
face. 

3Ir.  Penrose,  to  whose  “Principles of  Aihonian 
Architecture”  tho  illustrator  of  both  the  theory 
and  the  construction  of  the  Greek  temple  may 
always  be  happy  to  own  his  obligations,  remarks 
on  the  difficnlty  of  explaining  how  the  vertical 
joints  of  the  Parthenon  architraves  could  have 
been  obtained  of  snob  exquisite  fineness.  Ho  con- 
siders that  the  method  most  probably  employed 
was  in  that  case  the  same  which  is  sometimes  in 
nse  by  modern  masons,  namely,  passing  a thin 
saw-blade  between  the  two  contiguous  surfaces 
already  carefully  prepared,  and  afterwards 
wedging  the  stones  closely  together. 

However,  there  is  the  case,  for  which  the  con. 
sideration  of  architects  ia  solicited,  as  jnrymen 
sometimes  have  to  hear  from  a judge,  in  place  of 
a detailed,  nob  to  say  leading,  summing-up, — 
“Tho  case  is  before  yon,  gentlemen;  I cannofc 
assist  yon.” 

Dodwell  relates  that  the  frustrnm  of  a column 
of  the  Propylaea,  when  just  thrown  down,  showed 
red  chalk  (?)  marks,  which  nnluckily  a storm 
washed  off  before  he  could  examine  them ; the 
pieces  of  square  wood  which  received  a central 
metallic  pivot  were  painted  red. 

Wo  now  come  upon  still  another  enigmatical 
process — trimmatology.  “ He  sball  .... 
[apparently  show]  the  working  and  setting  to 
the  architeot,  bnt  the  joints  and  beds  [_harrrioi 
and  lastits]  of  all  the  stones  to  the  sub-architect 
[the  hyparchiteot],  at  tho  same  time  applying 
trimmatology  [apparently  smoothing  by  friction 
or  robbing,  if  not  actual  polishing].”  ....  He 
ia  then  to  do  something  to  certain  things  “ that 
have  gone  into  their  special  places,  entire,  un- 
broken, undeniable,  with  nothing  balow  them, 
grinding  together,  as  he  drives  the  ....  of  the 
rubbings  [query,  marble-dust]  so  far  as  into  the 
containers  [crateutai],  with  a toothed,  close, 
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larpened  tool  [xois],  and  for  the  part  below  the 
^peutbynteria  [which  we  have  conjeoturally 
anslated  wall-plate,  or  wall-beam],  with  a 
Qooth-edged  tool,  and  tte  joints  with  a smooth 
lisel  from  oil,  and  [through  or]  by  an  iron  pin 
■habdion  ?].”  Here  we  enspend  commentary 
simple  despair,  and  in  very  grave  mistrast  of 
le  sufficiency  of  the  text  provided  for  ns. 

“And  when  he  has  completed  the  joint  after 
eansiug  it  with  soda,  and  washing  it  with  pure 
ater,  he  shall  then  lock  [or  close]  it  in.” 

This  clause  shows  that  the  preceding  referred 
- the  process  of  actually  getting  the  stone  into 
3 precise  place,  and  “ the  joint " here  means  not 
le  smoothed  portion  of  the  upright  surface  of  a 
ngle  stone  which  it  seems  to  import  elsewhere, 
it  the  final  bringing  together  of  vertical  faces. 
“ But  the  putting  in  of  the  plugs  and  clamps 
id  [axelike]  or  double  clamps  [_pelehmoi  = tiie 
■curicuhr.  of  Vitruvius]  and  the  weight  of  these 
id  the  running  in  of  the  lead,  to  the  Naopoioi 
. . . let  the  contractor  being  present  in  per. 
in  ...  . but  not  look  in  anything  that  has  not 
)6n  exhibited.  And  should  he  so  lock  in  any- 
ling,  he  shall  raise  it  and  do  over  again  from 
le  beginning,  and  shall  be  fined  by  the  Naopoioi 
id  the  Bceotarchs  as  he  may  appear  to  deserve 
r nob  doing  what  things  have  been  wriiten  in 
le  agreement.  And  if  any  other  of  the  asso- 
ated  workmen  should  be  convicted  of  bad  work- 
ansbip  in  any  matter,  let  him  be  expelled  from 
16  work,  and  no  longer  take  part  in  it ; and  if 
i disobeys  he  also  shall  be  fined  along  with  the 
mtractor.  And  he  shall  not  run  with  lead  any 
one  before  he  shall  have  done  what  has  been 
ritten  down.  And,  if  possibly,  in  the  course  of 
10  work,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  vary  in  any 
jgree  from  what  has  been  written  by  omission 
• addition  he  shall  do  as  we  give  orders. 

“ And  when  he  has  sob  all  the  beams  he  shall 
•033  them  by  the  head  [qy.,  in  order, — or  from 
)OV0  downwards, — or  atop  ?]  correeponding 
ith  those  which  are  in  position  and  completed, 
id  apply  iniltology  properly  by  the  long  canon 
itha  clawed  tool,  chiselling  [or  pecking]  them  all 
le  after  another — after  having  used  the  compass 
)r  level  ?]  to  them  thvonghoub  [or  atop].”  And 
ithe  inscription  as  copied,  from  a partingpuzzle, 
roaks  off  with  the  mutilated  lines, — respecting 
16  circuit  (pmteueias)  of  the  beams — the  pre- 
Eiration  of  cubes  of  dry  or  seasoned  wild  olive 
ood, — the  exhibition  of  some  things  (neuter 
lural)  straight  and  con-vermilioned  (summilta). 
M..  Coumanoudes  expresses  a hope  that  he  will 
ot  be  taxed  with  rashness  in  bis  treatment  of 
le  text,  and  bis  endeavours  to  recover  it  in 
oubtful  places  j he  may  be  safely  credited  with 
are  and  moderation  in  this  respect,  while  nothing 
ut  gratitude  is  due  to  him  for  the  promptness 
dth  which  he  has  laid  it  before  the  world.  We 
ro  the  more  disposed  perhaps  to  recommend  the 
lost  liberal  indulgence  from  consciousness  that 
n attempt  to  elucidate  the  inscription  is  likely 
1 stand  still  more  in  need  of  merciful  allowance, 
omo  one,  however,  must  lead  the  way,  and, 
erhaps,  not  the  least  service  of  a first  attempt, 
owever  imperfect,  is  that  the  eagerness  of  a 
soond  investigation  isoften  marvellously  whetted 
y the  opportunity  of  seasoning  his  own  dis- 
overies  with  smart  reflections  on  the  crudities 
f a predecessor.  So  to  revert  to  our  metaphor 
f the  forlorn  hope,  a more  fortunate  expositor 
I heartily  welcome  to  make  steppiog-stones  of 
B on  his  road  to  glory,  which  we  shall  not 
ympathise  with  any  the  lees. 

The  only  information  that  we  have  as  to  the 
ge  of  the  inscription  is,  that  the  forms  of  the 
otters  seem  to  indicate  a time  before  the 
Ihristian  era.  The  mention  of  Bcsotarchs  gives 
,8  no  assistance ; we  meet  with  them  in  Thuoy- 
lides  as  a board  of  eleven  officials,  having  their 
lead.quarters  at  Thebes,  bnt  apparently  repre- 
enting  as  many  cities,  which  constituted  the 
Jcootian  Confederation  5 but  even  when  the 
confederation  foil  apart,  Bmotarchs  were  still 
ppointed,  and  the  office  was  precisely  one  of 
hose  that  were  continued  shorn  of  powers  under 
he  Roman  Empire;  and  accordingly  Bceotarohs 
sontinue  to  be  found  at  Thebes  as  late  as  the 
eoond  century. 


The  Sunday  Society. — The  second  public 
innual  meeting  of  the  members  and  friends  of 
his  society,  which  seeks  to  obtain  the  opon- 
□g  of  museums,  art  galleries,  and  gardens  on 
Sundays,  will  be  held  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
|ilay  12crb,  at  the  Freemasons’  Hall,  Great 
Jueen-street,  wbea  the  Dean  of  Westminster 
vill  take  the  chair,  and  deliver  an  address  as 
wesidenfc. 


THE  KENSINGTON  VESTRY 
COMPETITION. 

The  designs  submitted  in  competition  for  the 
proposed  new  Vestry-ball  in  High-street,  Ken- 
sington,  were  exhibited  last  week  in  the  old 
Kensington  Schoolroom,  and  will  probably  be 
open,  for  public  inspection  next  week;  the 
present  week,  we  believe,  has  been  employed  in 
a detailed  examination  ot  the  plans  by  the  Com. 
mittee,  or  their  professional  representative.  The 
Vestry  have  bound  themselves  by  their  oouditions 
to  call  in  professional  advice,  and  we  hope  they 
have  obtained  the  assistance  of  some  one  whose 
name  will  command  the  confidence  of  competitors, 
since  it  is  unquestionable  that  a great  and  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  labour  and  skill  has 
been  expended  on  the  drawings.  In  fact,  the 
oolleotion  of  designs  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  is  more  talk  than  reality  in  the  sentiments 
about  competitions,  which  have  so  often  been  pot 
forth  andendorsed  by  architects,  in  condemnation 
of  the  whole  system.  Those  who  have  been 
bitten,  and  are  consequently  bitter  for  a time 
against  the  whole  system,  make  up  their  minds, 
we  must  suppose,  for  one  more  try ; and  hence 
it  comes  that  no  less  than  sixty-five  gentlemen 
are  willing  to  send  in  sets  of  drawings,  some  of 
them  of  great  beauty  and  elaboration,  on  the 
preposterously  large  scale  of  i in.  to  a foot, 
forming  a total  of  work  which  it  is  melancholy 
to  look  at,  considering  that  all  but  a small  portion 
of  it  must  necessarily  be  lost  labour.  To  com- 
ment in  detail  on  the  collection  would  demand 
an  amount  of  space  as  disproportionate  to  the 
end  in  view  as  the  collection  itself  must  be  said  to 
be  : we  must  content  ourselves  with  a few  notes 
as  to  the  characteristics  of  some  of  the  designs 
which  struck  us  most  favourably. 

The  new  building  is  to  stand  on  a site  imme- 
diately east  of  that  of  the  present  Vestry-hall, 
the  south  or  prinoioal  front  adjoining  the  High- 
street.  The  plan  of  the  site  is  irregular  and 
awkward,  soarcely  a right  angle  being  possible 
in  the  external  walls  of  the  new  building,  except 
at  some  sacrifice  of  space ; the  portion  available 
for  the  building  being  an  irregolar  parallelo- 
gram,  of  about  98  ft.  by  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft., 
flanking  the  High. street,  and  oonsidorably  wider 
at  the  west  than  the  east  end,  and  an  irregular 
but  nearly  square  area  adjoining  on  the  north, 
making  a kind  of  L-sbape  of  the  whole.  The 
site  thus  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  por- 
tions, and  it  is  in  the  combining  of  these  eo  as 
to  produce  a tolerably  symmetrical  plan  and  get 
over  the  odd  angles  by  throwing  them  into  uuim- 
portant  parts  of  the  bu.lding,  that  a good  deal 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  consists.  The 
accommodation  required  may  also  be  divided  into 
two  sections,  the  one  comprising  a large  hall  and 
committee-rooms,  and  the  other  the  vestry  clerk’s 
and  surveyor’s  departments  and  other  offices. 
The  most  ra’.ional  method  of  dealing  with  snob 
requirements  would  seem  to  bo,  to  group  the 
smaller  offices  on  one  floor,  and  combine 
the  hall  and  committee-rooms,  which  are  all 
larger  rooms,  and  require  greater  height,  in  a 
suite  on  another  floor  ; in  doing  which  comroou 
sense  will,  of  coarse,  suggest  the  placing  of  the 
busineSB-rooma,  which  are  for  more  general 
access,  on  the  ground-floor,  and  the  larger  rooms 
on  a principal  floor  above  it,  which  will  thus 
also  form  the  principal  story  of  the  external 
design,  considered  from  an  arcbitectnral  point  of 
view.  So  far,  the  appropriate  treatment  of  the 
building  seems  self-evident,  as  w’ell  as  the 
placing  of  the  principal  entrance  towards  High- 
street  5 the  qnestion  whether  entirely  separate 
entrances  for  the  business  floor  and  the  hall  and 
committee  floor  are  to  be  regarded  as  necessary 
would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  plan  and 
the  degree  of  state  character  aimed  at  in  regard 
to  the  ball  entrance.  Bub  as  the  Vesfery-hall  in 
suoh  cases  is  almost  always  regarded  as  a room 
available  for  public  meetings  and  entertainments, 
apart  from  the  business  of  the  Vestry,  it  would 
appear  to  ns  that  the  most  complete  and  satis- 
factory plan  would  be  that  which  would  furnish 
a special  entrance  and  staircase  of  as  much 
dignity  and  spaciousness  as  is  consistent  with 
the  scale  of  the  building  and  the  practical  utili- 
sation  of  floor-area.  Few,  however,  of  the  com- 
petitors have  attempted  this  in  reality  ; a good 
many  have  two  or  more  entrances,  of  which  one 
oonnts  as  a principal  one,  but  without  separating 
the  internal  traffic  at  all ; so  that  there  are  but 
few  instances  in  whioh  the  plan  would  really 
explain  itself  to  anyone  entering  the  building, 
or  carry  out  the  division  suggested  in  the  exterior 
treatment. 

The  competitors  are  tied  up  in  regard  to 


design  by  an  odd  restrioticn,  that  the  design 
“ shall  not  be  Gothic  or  Elizabethan.”  Certain 
prejudices  against  Gothic  are  comprehensible,  in 
regard  to  ideas  (only  too  much  fostered  by  tho 
practice  of  some  designers)  as  to  the  iaconveni- 
ence  or  unsuitability  of  Gothic  buildings  for 
business  purposes ; but  why  a style  which  lends 
itself  so  readily  to  the  most  practical  modern 
building  as  Elizabethan  is  forbidden,  it  is  dififi- 
cult  to  understand,  except  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Vestry  desire  a palatial  strnoture  with 
Classio  orders  as  their  beauid^al  of  a vestry.hall. 
This  wish,  if  it  exists,  has  been  eluded  by  a 
majority  of  the  competitors,  some  of  whom 
indeed  have  shown  no  little  ingenuity  in  the 
manner  in  whioh  they  have  used  Elizabethan 
features  with  just  so  much  freedom  as  to  escape 
the  letter  of  the  law,  or  have  combined  Classic 
details  in  an  ensemble  essentially  Gothic  in 
character  and  principle;  while  others  have 
taken  refuge  in  a pure  Queen  Anne  method,  or 
a late  Jacobean  ; which  certainly  is  in  harmony 
with  the  genius  loci,  if  that  argument  is  to  be 
regarded  as  of  importance.  The  limit  of  expendi- 
ture is  placed  at  18,0001.,  and  on  the  whole  it 
does  not  appear  to  ns  that  the  possibilities  of  the 
sum  named  are  exceeded  nearly  so  much  as  wo 
frequently  find  in  competition  designs. 

Looking  round  tho  designs  in  the  order  of 
hanging,  wo  have  to  pass  over  several  before 
we  arrive  at  any  which  seem  to  show  special 
excellence  or  suitability.  ” Nos,”  the  first 
of  the  set,  has  certainly  a meritorious  plan, 
with  good  and  effective  arrangemeub  of  the 
stairs ; the  design  is  up  to  the  average  merit 
of  the  collection,  but  hardly  more.  “Favete 
linguis”  is  a finely-executed  set  of  drawings, 
bnt  the  plan  is  too  full  of  odd  angles,  the 
author  not  having  mastered  the  difficulty  of 
getting  rid  of  these  in  a convenient  manner. 
“Plenty  of  Light”  seems  to  Lave  no  special 
claim  beyond  others  to  that  qualification;  it  may 
be  described  as  a Gothic  design  with  Classic 
detail ; the  author  has  aimed  at  a grandiose 
effect  in  his  plan,  not  nnsuccesafully,  but  at  some 
expense  of  space  which  might  be  more  practi- 
cally  used.  “Lady  Day”  is  a beautiful  set  of 
drawings  of  a design  of  Classic  type,  poesess- 
ing  dignity,  if  no  great  novelty  ; but  the  planning 
is  not  equal  to  the  drawing : how  does  the 
author  propose  to  ’light  his  large  vestibule  or 
entrance-hall,  which  takes  up  eo  much  space? 
“Ercs”  and  “Spes”  we  may  pass  over;  not 
meaning  to  infer  thereby  that  they  have  no 
merit,  but  we  can  only  undertake  to  notice  those 
which  come  up  to  a certain  standard  of  plan 
and  design.  We  may  observe,  indeed,  that  the 
average  of  merit  in  this  competition  is  higher 
than  usual  in  such  cases,  and  those  absurdities 
of  design  and  scheme  which  are  to  be  found 
among  all  sets  of  competition  drawings  are  in 
a very  small  minority  here.  We  next  come  to 
“ Experience,”  the  author  of  which  has  sent  two 
plans,  one  showing  the  largo  hall  on  the  upper 
floor  and  in  tho  front  block,  the  other  showing  it 
on  the  ground  floor  and  in  the  back  portion  of 
the  p'an.  The  former  is  very  much  the  best 
plan,  in  fact  the  alternative  one  is  scarcely  worth 
considering  in  comparison : the  author  is  a 
thorough  master  of  planning  ; his  centre  veati- 
bole  takes  up  some  space,  but  the  rest  of  the 
plan  is  so  compact  and  well  arranged,  and  the 
vestibule  itself  so  well  utilised  as  the  centre, 
point  from  which  every  part  of  the  plan  can  be 
readily  found,  that  there  is  nothing  to  object  to 
in  it  os  to  convenience,  and  the  arrangement  is 
very  effective.  The  staircases  and  lobbies  arc 
very  well  arranged  ; the  large  commlttee-room 
is  placed  downstairs,  in  connexion  with  the 
vestry  clerk’s  office,  but  the  idea  of  a suite  of 
large  rooms  on  the  main  floor  is  realised,  and  the 
space  over  the  committee-room  is  made  a lai'ge 
ante-room  or  supper-room,  in  connexion  with  the 
large  hall;  the  manner  iu  which  the  junction  of 
these  two  irregularly-placed  portions  of  the  plan 
is  effected  by  a small  octagon  vestibule  inter- 
vening in  the  angle,  is  admirable.  Something 
must  be  sacrificed  to  the  extra  room  on  the  main 
fltwr ; it  seems  to  have  been  taken  out  in  the 
rooms  for  the  inspector  of  nuisances  and  medical 
ollioer,  which  are  rather  small ; if  they  are 
practically  large  enough,  however,  there  scarcely 
seems  a fault  to  find  with  this  plan.  The  sur- 
veyor’s drawing-offico  is  too  small,  and  has  the 
wrong  light ; this  part  would  require  a little 
re-arrangeinent.  A separate  entrance  is  pro- 
vided to  the  publio  gallery  of  the  large  hall. 
One  exterior  design  is  made  to  servo  both  plans, 
which  ought  not  to  be,  as  they  are  radically 
different  in  arrangement;  the  design  is  Italiau 
Renaissance,  with  one  or  two  special  decorativj 
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feainres,  Bucb  as  shields  for  armorial  bearings, 
and  a panelled  frieze  under  the  cornice;  the 
design  is  in  good  taste,  bub  presenting  nothing 
remarkable.  Plan  is  the  author’s  forte,  and  in 
this  be  may  be  said  to  be  among  the  very  best, 
if  nob  the  best  among  the  set. 

“Suitability”  can  only  claim  mention  as  an 
external  design  of  some  boldness  and  originality, 
tbongb  coarse  in  detail : a plan  in  which  to  little 
resource  is  shown  in  dealing  with  site  as  to  allow 
one  face  of  the  great  hall  to  assume  an  oblique 
ang’e,  is  not  worth  another  look.  The  want  of 
perception  in  regard  to  this  point  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  competitors,  the  nonduilance  with 
which  they  allow  their  principal  room  to  aesnme 
the  form  of  a trapezinm,  instead  of  getting  rid 
of  the  oddangles  in  other  ways,  is  extraordinary, 
when  oocurriog  in  connexion  with  designs  so  well 
drawn  and  gob  np  as  to  argue  considetable  ex- 
perience.  “ Utility  ” is  a clever  elevation,  but, 
again,  a bad  plan, — all  angles  and  elbows.  “ To 
be  or  not  to  be  ” has  a plan  wi'  h some  very  good 
points,  the  cfEces  and  staircase  approach  opening 
ont  of  a central  octagon  vestibule,  which,  how. 
ever,  would  be  rather  deGcient  in  light.  The 
elevation  is  arquare  baloatraded  block  of  Ilalian 
detail,  qniet,  but  not  origioHl,  though  tasteful  in 
detail.  “Spero,”  “ Pair  Field  and  no  Favoor,” 
“T.  H.”  (in  a monogram),  and  “Experiar” 
are  all  meritorious  plans,  with  more  or  lees  merit 
in  the  elevation?,  the  seicond.named  being  the 
most  original,  but  rather  too  eccentric  in  some 
of  its  detail.  “ Experiar,”  however,  makes 
the  oversight,  which  a large  naraber,  we  think 
almost  the  rafijority,  of  the  plans  show,  of  placing 
the  surveyor’s  drawing-office  with  a south  light. 
It  seems  very  odd  that  gentlemen  engaged  at 
the  drawing-board  themselves  should  nob  reali-e 
the  importance  of  a good  light,  and  should  be 
oblivious  of  the  excessive  inconvenience  of 
drawing  at  a desk  under  a south  light  in  the 
8 jmmer  months.  “ Gives  ” sets  a good  example 
in  this  respect,  and  the  offices  and  cxDmmittee 
department  of  this  plan  are  well  arranged;  but 
the  plan  is  too  much  cut  np  with  corridors  in  a 
rather  rambling  fashion.  The  hall  and  com. 
mittee.rooms  make  asuite  on  the  principal  floor; 
bat  the  so-called  “grand  staircase’'  is  very  badly 
placed,  and  the  planning  of  the  approaches  to 
the  large  hall  generally  is  very  fanlty.  The 
elevation  is  a rather  florid  Italian  design,  with 
some  spirit  and  originality  of  detail;  but  it 
would  be  a very  expensive  one  to  carryout  with 
all  the  deco;ation  shown.  “Utility,”  a second 
design  of  the  name  (No.  21  in  the  banging),  has 
the  merit,  so  far  as  that  goes,  of  representing  in 
its  architecture  the  genius  loci,  being  a rather 
pioturesquely.treated  exterior  of  thorough  old 
Kensington  type,  with  a good  treatment  of  angle 
turrets  and  windows.  The  tower,  however,  is  a 
mere  ornament,  referable  to  nothing  in  the  plan, 
and  the  latter  is  not  very  good. 

“ Usui  Civiura”  prodoces  an  original  effect  in 
design  by  a mingling  of  Jacobean  with  more 
purely  Classic  feature?.  The  entrance-hall 
would  be  rather  dark,  but  otherwise  the  plan 
combines  dignity  of  effect  with  practical  suita- 
bility more  fully  than  most.  “Spes”  (in  two 
triangles)  has  a simply-arranged,  compact,  and 
convenient  p'an,  and  a Queen  Anne  exterior, 
looking  more  like  a f.actory  or  a prison  than  any. 
thing  else.  “ Cavendo  tutus  ” has,  perhaps,  the 
oppjsite  defect  of  being  somewhat  too  ornate 
and  ambitious  in  the  exterior,  a Kenaissance 
design  of  rather  French  type,  with  a good  treat, 
ment  of  detail,  kept  rather  flat  and  in  low  relief. 
The  plan,  with  a centre  ootagon  vestibule,  aims 
at  effect,  but  without  overlooking  convenience; 
the  stairs  seem  rather  far  from  the  entrance,  bnb 
the  whole  is  symmetrical  and  well  arranged  : the 
windows  are,  perhaps,  rather  small.  Tnis  is  a 
very  meriUTious  design,  however,  but  also  a 
rather  expensive  one. 

“ Eiperientia,”  like  his  English  namesake 
*' Expeii^ruce,”  has  his  two  alternative  sets  of 
drawings,  each,  however,  with  its  own  elevation  ; 
hot  the  distinction  between  the  two  is  rather  in 
design  than  in  plan.  “ Design  A ” is  ranch  the 
best,  and  is  a very  good  specimen  of  the  applica- 
tion of  Italian  Renaissance  with  some  more 
modern  specialities  of  detail.  “B”  is  a 
Palladian  design,  good  of  its  kind  ; both  are 
admirably  drawn,  and  the  labonr  and  care 
expended  over  the  two  sets  are  remarkable, — we 
might,  perhaps,  say  melancholy, — to  contemplate. 
We  fear  the  plan  has  nothing  special  to  reoom. 
mend  it;  it  is  somewhat  rambliug  in  con. 
strnction : not  equal,  certainly,  to  a good  many 
others. 

“Thorough”  is  a very  clever,  almost  an 
amnsing  instance,  of  a determination  to  be 
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Gothic,  without  employing  Gothic  detail.  The 
plan  has  a curious  degiee  of  resemblance  to  one 
uf  those  by  '•  E.xperience,”  but  is  hardly  so  good. 

“ Acanthus  ” is  a very  clever  picturesque 
design,  of  chiltean  tjpe,  showing  much  artittio 
feeling.  The  arrangement  of  the  plan  is  peculiar, 
and  differs  in  some  respects  from  any  other  in 
the  management  of  staircases  and  corridors  ; the 
idea  seems  to  us  capable  of  batter  and  more 
systematic  working  out,  bub  it  is  worth  attention, 
and  the  drawings  are  admirable. 

“If  I win  I’ll  crow”  is  an  Italian  design  of 
merit  and  gracefulness,  which  would  deserve 
more  examination  if  the  plan  were  more  prac- 
tical ; but  the  anther  has  sacrificed  everything 
to  an  enormous  hall  running  north  and  south 
the  whole  extent  of  the  site,  and  crowding  out 
the  other  basinoBS  departments.  His  motto  is 
illustrated  by  a sketch  of  a cook  crowing,  perched 
on  a T-equare, — a piece  of  wit  which  seems  to 
have  hit  the  level  of  the  public  mind,  judging  by 
the  continuous  chuckling  over  it  among  visiters. 

“Well  considered”  ju  tifles  its  motto.  The 
design  is  a fine  and  dignified  one,  of  a rather 
Venetian  type  of  Renaissance,  with  the  details 
very  well  treated,  producing  a rich,  but  not 
florid  ensejiible.  The  plan  is  generally  sstiafac- 
tory,  and  has  some  special  points  ; the  treatment 
of  the  west  wall  of  the  hall,  for  instance,  as  a 
segment  of  a circle,  and  of  the  vestry  clerk’s 
offices  on  the  floor  beneath.  Some  of  the  offices 
might  be  betUr  lighted. 

“ A I’Eovi  ” has'a  Classic  elevation  very  pret- 
tily  and  effectively  treated  in  the  centre  portion, 
which,  under  a brighter  sunlight  than  we  often 
get  here,  would  produce  a very  pleasing  play 
of  light  and  shade.  The  plan  looks  symme. 
trical,  bub  can  hardly  be  considered  very  satis- 
factory  in  detail,  though  the  manner  in  which 
the  oblique  angles  are  got  over  at  some  points 
is  clever.  The  hall  and  oommittee.roome  form 
a “principal  floor”  to  themselves,  with  a sepa- 
rate circular  staircase. 

“Alpha”  is  a very  able  and  piohiresqae 
Queen  Anne  design,  though  with  rather  more 
florid  treatment  in  some  points  than  that  de- 
scription would  usually  imply.  The  elevation, 
which  is  shown  in  an  elaborate  pen-shaded 
drawing,  exhibits  a brick  building  with  pilasters 
and  large  croas.mullioned  windows  marking  the 
main  story.  The  entrance-hall  is  rather  large, 
bat  would  be  very  effective,  and  the  plan  is  a 
very  good  one  in  the  main,  and  attention  is  paid 
to  lighting.  The  whole  set  of  drawings  exhibits 
much  ability. 

“Utile  dulci”  is  an  ambitions  and  grandiose 
Italian  Renaissance  design,  beantifully  drawn  and 
shaded.  The  offices  are  rather  sacrificed  to  the 
hall,  and  there  is  a deficiency  of  lighting  in 
some  parts,  bat  the  whole  indicates  an  able  and 
practised  hand, 

“Xmas,”  a very  fine  set  of  drawings,  showing 
a brick  Queen  Anne  building,  with  a rosticated 
ground-etory,  and  above  that  a story  marked  by 
brickpilasters,  with  pedimented  windows  between 
and  ,'a  qaasi-Dorio  frieze  over;  over  the  main 
cornice  is  a story  which,  in  Classic  design,  would 
be  called  an  attic,  very  tastefully  treated,  and 
the  centre  is  marked  by  a well-designed  open 
bell-turreb.  In  spile  of  its  mongrel  Classic 
detail,  the  real  feeling  of  this  design  is  essentially 
Gothic.  The  plan  is  remarkably  simple,  bat  it 
is  a simplicity  which  is  the  result  of  study.  The 
ball  and  committee-rooms  on  the  main  floor  have 
a special  staircase  leading  only  to  them.  Some 
points  of  the  ground-floor  plan  may  be  deficient 
in  lighting,  bat  not  in  important  parts. 

“Argus”  has  lost  himself  in  corridors  and 
staircase.s,  and  an  ingenious  arrangement  of 
octagon  lobbies,  which  seems  to  have  pleased 
him  so  mnob  as  to  have  quite  taken  away  ninety 
out  of  his  hundred  eyes  from  studying  the 
arrangement  and  convenience  of  the  rooms 
themselves.  The  elevation  is  a very  pleasing 
one,  with  considerable  originality,  and  drawn  in 
a very  artistic  style. 

“ Kensington”  deserves  mention  for  a design 
certainly  clever,  though  too  odd  and  eccentric. 
The  plainest  elevation  ('owards  Church.court)  is 
the  beat.  The  plan  is  ont  of  the  question. 

“ Old  Kensington  ” ia  a beautiful  set  of  draw, 
ings  in  the  style  which  the  title  implies;  and 
the  plan  is  one  of  the  cleverest  in  the  room. 
The  entrances  and  corridors  have  been  planned 
with  great  consideration  and  ingenuity,  so  as  to 
keep  the  traffic  of  one  part  of  the  interior  totally 
separate  from  that  with  which  it  has  no  con. 
nexion,  and  to  take  every  one  almost  necessarily 
to  the  rooms  he  wants.  The  drawing.office  ia  in 
the  wrong  light,  otherwiae  this  plan  is  equally 
able  and  effective,  and  may  probably  contest  the 
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palm  with  “Experience,”  tbongb  cn  a vel 
different  principle.  The  design  is  ably  an 
effectively  treated  in  the  style  (or  mannei 
adopted;  bat,  unfortunately,  the  ang’e  turre 
pleasing  as  it  is,  is  a glaring  sham ; it  stani 
upon  nothing  and  refers  to  nothing.  Ocberwis 
the  high  merit  of  this  set  of  drawings  ia  indi 
putable. 

“ Octagon”  is  marked  by  the  bold  idea  of  e 
octagon  vestry. hall,  occupying  the  north-eai 
portion  of  the  site  j this  is  a good  shape,  pe 
baps,  for  a deliberative  meeting-room,  but  the 
it  ia  a decidedly  bad  one  for  purposes  of  publ: 
enterfainment  or  public  speaking,  to  vthioh  use 
we  must  assume  the  hall  would  from  time  to  tirr 
be  put.  The  author  must,  tliertfore,  we  fear 
be  content  with  the  credit  of  an  original  idej 
combiLed  with  a tolerably  well  arranged  groun 
plan.  The  flevaHon  (Renaissauco  with  som 
“modern  touches”)  has  excellent  points. 

“Audax  omnia  perpeti”  has  a good  thong 
rather  heavy  pilastered  elevation,  with  som 
force  of  treatment,  but  which  would,  perhapi 
hardly  look  so  well  in  execution  as  iu  drawin{ 
The  plan  has  nothing  especial  to  recommend  i 
"Design  with  Beauty,  build  in  Truth,”  has  tb 
reverse  characteristics,  a good  plan,  and  a rathe 
ordinary  design.  “Alpha”  has  a good  and  dip 
nified  elevation  of  Florentine  type  of  Renau 
sauce,  and  there  are  good  poicta  in  the  plai 
bat  there  seems  a want  of  system  in  its  arrange 
meat. 

“For  a Name”  will  not,  we  fear,  fulfil  if 
author’s  ambition,  but  it  U highly  creditable  t 
him  as  a design,  as  it  exhibits  a really  orlgini 
and  graceful  treatment  of  cletaili  founded  o 
Ronaissance  architecture  ; parts  of  the  uppe 
story  are  very  pleasing  in  treatment,  though  th 
whole  wants  a little  more  force.  The  plan  wi 
hardly  do,  and  seems  to  argue  want  of  exper 
euce. 

“ Kensington,”  the  second  of  that  nam 
(numbered  64),  is  a very  pleasing  elevation  c 
Jacobean  leanings;  the  plan  has  fine  points,  a 
iu  the  rather  stately  arrangement  and  oombinB 
tion  of  the  large  rooms  on  the  principal  tlooi 
but  it  is  very  deficient  in  light  in  some  places 
and  cannot  be  considered  as  a well-arranget 
plan  in  detail. 

“ Fuimus  ” is  the  only  competitor  who  canno 
resist  sending  a Gothic  elevation,  contrary 
orders  ; in  connexion  with  which  fact  his  mottc' 
with  its  obvious  reference  to  a former  state  o 
things,  falls  on  the  ear  with  a melanchol; 
cadence  which  is  quite  pathetic.  Ho  provides 
however,  an  alternative  Renaissauco  design  n 
oompliauco  with  the  demands  of  a cold  am 
stony-hearted  committee.  Both  elevations  (oi 
the  same  plan)  are  well  designed ; the  Gothic,— 
thirteenth. century  type, — is  the  boat.  The  plan 
ia  a good  average  one,  with  no  specialty,  ami 
seems  to  waste  too  much  room  on  corridors,  &c 
Much  trouble  hss  been  expended  on  the  draw 
ings,  which  are  very  creditable  to  the  author.  ' 

Three  designs  will  be  premlated  and  becomii 
the  property  of  the  Vestry,  but  with  no  oon. 
dition  that  the  author  of  any  one  shall  b{ 
employed  to  carry  out  the  building;  and  if  one' 
of  them  ia  so  employed,  his  premium  for  all  thesf 
large  quarter-inch  scale  drawings  will  merge 
into  the  usual  5 per  cent.,  and  become  a deac 
loss,  as  he  will  have,  of  course,  to  begin  ovei 
again.  We  can  only  offer  our  sincere  condolence 
and  sympathy  to  the  sixty-two  gentlemen  who 
will  not  even  have  the  satisfaction  of  selling 
their  work  to  the  Vestry  at  a price  coBsider. 
ably  lees  (in  the  case  of  the  second  and  third 
premiams,  at  all  events)  than  the  mere  value  ol 
the  time  and  labonr  bestowed,  and  wonder  hof 
long  architects  will  be  content  thus  to  fill  a room 
with  proofs  of  laborious  work,  merely  to  make! 
an  exhibition  for  a committee  to  bring  theut 
friends  to  ? 


Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — On  Wed. 
nesday  evening,  the  25th  inst.,  this  Society  held 
its  nsual  fortnightly  meeting  at  the  Royal  lostu 
tutlon,  Colquitt-street.  Mr.  C.  Graham  Smith, 
A.I.C.E.,  president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Aler^ 
Rosa,  district  engineer,  London  and  North* 
Western  Railway,  briefly  summarised  his  paper 
on  “ Hydraulic  Machinery,  with  special  referenoei 
to  Railway  Goods  Yards,”  read  at  the  previous 
meeting.  This  was  followed  by  a lengthy  dis- 
cussion,  and  the  general  opinion  elicited  was^ 
that  hydraulic  machiuery  is  convenient,  fafe, 
and  economical  ; and  that  where  the  machines: 
are  irregularly  distribnted  and  intermittent  in 
their  action,  that 'water  is  the  best  means  of 
transmitting  power. 
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THE  PEINCE  OP  WALES  AT  THE 
TEOOADEBO. 

During  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  short  visit  to 
aris,  on  his  way  to  and  from  Nice,  he  oon- 
•ived  to  pass  two  or  three  hours  at  the  Palace 
F the  Trooadero,  and  inspected  with  the  most 
budable  care  the  progress  of  the  enormous 
orks.  He  was  conducted  throughout  his  in- 
jection by  M.  Krantz,  the  commissioner- 
eneral,  and  M.  Berger,  commissioner  for  the 
)reign  sections,  to  whom  he  espressed  his 
aliof  that  no  possible  complication  in  connexion 
ibh  Oriental  affairs  would  be  likely  to  inter- 
;re  in  any  way,  to  prevent  England  taking  an 
ctive  part  in  the  Exhibition. 

M.  Krantz  and  M.  Berger  afterwards  break- 
isted  with  his  Royal  Highness  at  the  British 
Imbassy,  in  the  Rue  du  Panbonrg  St.  Honorc, 
The  Prince,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  also 
(sited  the  antique  “ Ginger-bread  Pair”(/oi7'e 
a pain  d'dpices),  which  this  year  in  Paris  has 
een  held  with  unusnal  ginger-bread  magnifi- 
3noe.  His  Royal  Highness  enjoyed  immensely 
is  incognito  in  this  motley  fair, — an  incognito 
lat  was  so  completely  respected  that  on  bis 
ateriog  a somnambulist  fortune-teller’s  magic 
all,  the  sybil  said,  “ You  are  born  under  a 
loky  star,  but  you  have  not  always  been  fortu- 
ate ; and  at  the  moment  I speak  to  you,  you 
aye  still  serious  obstacles  to  deal  with.  The 
aalities  of  your  heart  have  often  made  you 
jlige  ungrateful  persons  who  would  wish  to 
jpay  by  mischief  the  good  you  have  done  them, 
ut  persevere  in  the  way  which  you  have 
losen,  and  you  will  triumph.  You  will  soon 
iherit  a large  sum,  which  will  permit  you  to 
arry  the  one  you  love.”  The  amusement  of 
is  Royal  Highness  was  excessive. 

It  is  now  quite  determined  that  the  Palace  of 
le  Trocadero  is  to  remain  a permanent  building 
i the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  the  municipality 
iving  arranged  the  purchase  of  the  Palace  on 
>rbaia  conditions  advantageous  to  the  Parisian 
ablio  j certain  thoroughfai’es  throughout  the 
ilaoe  being  stipulated  for,  to  be  closed  only  on 
ire  occasions. 

The  works  on  the  Trooadero,  and  also  on  the 
hamp  de  Mare,  are  already  in  so  forward  a 
ate  that  the  contractors  are  nearly  two  months 
, advance  of  their  stipulated  time,  and  already 
ay  be  seen  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  a gigantic 
ovablo  scaffolding,  which  is  preparing  for  the 
action  of  the  iron  work,  and,  we  are  told,  will 
)t  merely  be  admirable  for  its  oonstruotive 
reugth,  but  remarkable  for  its  beauty. 

The  walls  of  the  very  large  spaoo  that  has 
len  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  the  fine  arts 
e all  but  finished,  and  present  a picturesque 
ipearanoe  in  their  rough  condition,  somewhat 
seinbling  the  gigantio  remains  of  Caraoalla’s 
dace  near  Rome,  a resemblance  that  will  very 
ortly  lose  its  antique  charm  iu  tbeoverwhelm- 
g attractions  of  oompletion  aud  novelty. 

The  central  garden,  the  delightful  feature,  it 
ill  be  remembered,  of  the  Exhibition  of  1867, 
making  rapid  progress,  but  the  Parisian  horti- 
Iturists  remove  and  transplant  large  trees  and 
rubs  with  so  much  ease  that  ornamental 
jdens  spring  up  under  their  hands  like  magic, 
any  Londoners,  on  visiting  this  Exhibition  next 
lar,  will  be  reminded  in  this  garden  of  the 
sasant  little  quadrangle  attaohed  to  the  Prenoh 
•.nexe  at  South  Kensingtou,  in  which  so  many 
iglo-Indians  and  emigr4s  did  their  .best  to 
joy  an  outdoor  repast. 

We  find  some  interesting  details  conoerning 
6 state  of  the  works  of  the  approaching  Exhi- 
;ion  in  the  report  of  M.  Guyon  on  the  Budget 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
)m  which,  amidst  a considerable  array  of 
rnres,  we  gather  that,  from  September  let, 
'76,  to  February  28tb,  1877,  3,032,000  francs 
hat  is,  about  122,0001.)  have  been  spent  in  the 
jrks  of  the  Exhibition.  It  must  be  taken  into 
nsidoration,  however,  that  this  sum  is  only  on 
count,  and  represents  very  imperfectly  the 
pense  of  the  works  realised.  Since  February 
bh,  twenty-two  contracts  have  been  accepted 
: tbe  left  bank  (Champ  de  Mars),  of  a value 
18,000,000  francs  (720,0001.),  and  ten  eon- 
«3t8  for  the  right  bank  (the  Trooadero),  of  the 
lue  of  3,000,000  francs  (120,0001.) 

The  accidental  difficulties  which  were  met 
th  in  tbe  underground  portions  of  the  Trooa. 
ro  have  exacted  a supplementary  expense  of 
out  1,000,000  francs  (‘M),0O0L)  j but  on  July 
th  next,  tbe  two  galleries  of  tbe  wings  will  be 
iebed,  aud  will  be  in  a sufficient  state  of  dry- 


ness for  the  period  when  the  art-collection  will 
be  placed  in  them.* 

The  advanced  condition  of  the  metallic  works 
precludes  any  probability  of  delay,  and  thus  will 
be  raised,  in  a year’s  time,  on  tbe  Champ  de 
Mars,  a palace  with  a superficies  of  nearly 
60  acres. 

Paris. 
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Gibbon  agreed  with  Perranlt  and  Arbathnofc  that  the 
polite  Angustns  had  neither  glass  to  bis  windows  nor  a 
shirt  to  hie  back. 

The  crowded  streets  and  clustered  houses  of 
Rome  duriug  the  hundred  years  whioh  preceded 
tbe  death  of  Nero  were  the  subject  of  much 
poetical  lamentation  j and  the  allusions  to  both 
by  prose  writers  of  the  time  are  comparatively 
numerous.  Horace  tells  of  dismal  funerals  dis- 
puting the  way  with  unwieldy  carriages;  of  a mad 
dog  on  one  side  and  a mud-begrimed  sow  on  the 
other.  At  the  same  time  a orane  is  being  worked 
upon  a new  building,  and  now  a stone,  now  a 
piece  of  timber  is  being  raised  j while  the  builder 
is  hurrying  along  with  bis  males  and  carriers. 
Juvenal  complains  of  the  wagons  passing  in  the 
narrow  carves  of  the  streets ; of  the  rich  man 
borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  slaves  in  a Utter 
with  shutters  closed  ; of  a tide  of  bumau  beings 
who  stop  the  way,  elbow  and  trample  upon  each 
other;  of  the  litter-pole,  the  beam,  the  wine- 
cask  which  struck  him  as  he  attempted  to  make 
a passage.  Martial’s  excuse  for  not  paying  the 
usual  visit  to  his  patron  was  tbe  steepness  of 
the  Esquiline  Hill,  and  the  path  “ dirty  with 
footsteps  never  dry.”  He  could  not  get  clear  of 
the  trains  of  mules  and  the  blocks  of  marble 
which  were  being  dragged  along  by  ropes.  The 
noise  in  the  streets,  both  by  night  and  day,  pre- 
vented Horace  from  eioging  and  tracing  ‘‘  tbe 
difficult  footsteps  of  the  poets.”  Martial  could 
not  live  for  sohoolmasters  in  tbe  morning,  corn- 
grinders  at  night,  and  braziers’  hammers  all  day 
aud  night.  “Here,”  he  says,  “the  money- 
changer indolently  rattles  piles  of  Nero’s  rough 
coins  on  his  dirty  counter ; there  a beater  of 
Spanish  gold  belabours  his  worn  stone  with 
shtDing  mallet.”  Soldiers,  too,  never  ceased 
from  their  clamour ; nor  was  the  “ sailor, 
with  his  piece  of  wreck  hung  over  his 
shoulder,  ever  quiet.”  The  noise  and  dread 
of  fire  prevented  people  in  the  meaner  streets 
from  sleeping.  The  houses,  lofty  and  of  many 
stories,  with  only  the  lowest  walla  of  brick 
or  masonry,  were  propped  up  in  places ; the 
upper  stories  projected  over  the  streets  and  the 
internal  courts.  “Novius  is  my  neighbour,  and 
may  be  reached  from  my  windows,”  is  the  begin- 
ning  of  an  Epigram  by  Martial,  who  once  occu- 
pied a single  room  on  a third  story  ; “ in  the 
whole  city  there  is  no  one  at  once  so  near  and  so 
far  from  me.  ...  If  any  one  wishes  not  to  see 
Novius,  let  him  become  his  neighbour  or  bis 
fellow-lodger.”  Juvenal,  whose  only  attendant 
after  dark  was  the  moon,  or  the  glimmer  of  a 
rushlight,  enlarges  on  the  perils  of  the  streets, 
upon  tbe  height  of  tbe  houses,  and  the  chances 
of  death  from  some  object  thrown  from  open 
windows  when  the  inmates  within  happen  to  be 
awake.  Though  arrived  safely  home,  ruin,  accord- 
ing to  him,  still  hangs  over  all  the  tenants  of  a 
lodging-house.  “The  third  story  [doubtless  the 
top  story]  of  the  house  in  which  you  live  is 
already  in  a blaze;  and  you  are  still  nnoon- 
Boious  ! ” These  are  the  kind  of  houses  to  whioh 
Yitruvius  referred  when  he  said  that  in  Rome 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  “ commodiously 
lodged.”  Some  passages  in  the  “Satyricon”  of 
Petronius  Arbiter  relate  toevents  whioh  are  sup- 
posed  to  take  place  iu  one  of  these  insults,  ae 
they  were  termed,  in  contradistinctiou  to  the 
domus,  or  private  house, — the'former  occupied  by 
several  families,  groups  of  people,  and  indi- 
viduals ; the  latter  by  a single  family  of  wealth 
and  station. 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  “ insula  ” is 
an  island  of  shops  and  clustered  dwollings  ; and 
the  Parisians  still  use  the  derivative  “ilot”  to 
indicate  much  tbe  same  thing.  But  eventually 
tbe  term  was  employed  to  denote  each  house 
in  the  island ; and  ignorance  of  this  un- 
doubted  fact  was  partly  at  the  bottom  of  the 
absurd  estimates  whioh  have  been  made  of  the 
population  of  Rome.  In  like  manner  “ insula” 
and  “taberna”  have  been  confounded  and  sup- 


* The  total  sum  voted  by  the  Chambera  for  the  Eihi- 
bition  is  equivaleot  to  about  a million  and  a half  of 
our  money, 
t See  pageSCS,  anfe. 


posed  to  mean  the  same  thing ; but  ae  the  ground- 
story  of  hooses  in  an  insula  most  frequently 
consisted  of  shops,  the  confusion  is  easily  ex- 
plained ; for  in  London  at  tbe  present  day  it  is 
usual  to  talk  of  a house  and  shop  as  a shop  only, 
to  distinguish  it  from  a private  dwelling-house. 
Tbe  annexed  diagram  is  taken  from  the  Marble 
Plan  (third  century);  it  shows  an  insula 
whioh,  from  its  rectangular  shape  and  studied 
distribution,  must  have  stood  iu  a part  of  the 
city  carefully  laid  out  after  one  of  the  later  fires 
whioh  devastated  Rome  at  different  periods  of 
the  first  century.  The  principle  of  plan  is  that 
whioh  has  developed  into  the  modern  maison-d- 
layer  of  the  chief  Continental  cities ; and  in 
general  outline  far  more  resembles  that  of  to- 
day than  similar  blooks  let  by  stories  and  rooms 
which  existed  iu  Edinburgh  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  oenturies,  aud  in  Paris  during 
the  reign  of  Lonis  XIV.  A lodging  in  an  insula 
often  consisted  of  one  room  only;  and  Juvenal 
describes  Codrus,  a poet,  living  with  his  wife  in 
one  of  such  rooms.  The  shops  were  most  fre- 
quently one  apartment;  but  there  were  also 
some  with  a room  at  the  back,  lighted  and 
entered  from  the  shop.  This  was  a taberno  cum 
ccenaculo ; and  both  kinds  are  shown  on  the  frag- 
ment of  tbe  Marble  Plan  which  we  published  in 
our  first  chapter  of  this  section.  Moreover,  in 
many  shops  there  was  a wooden  stage,  or  naif 
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story,  whioh  became  in  the  days  of  St.  Jerome 
( A.D.  3-10 — 420)  the  “ mediana  ” he  refers  to  in 
his  description  of  tbe  houses  at  Rome — nlti- 
mately  the  “mezzanine”  of  Italy,  and  the 
“ entresol  ” of  France.  The  insulce  were  not 
occupied,  or,  more  properly,  each  of  the  houses 
composing  an  insula  was  not  occupied,  by  several 
persons  as  joint  property  j nor  were  the  booses  in 
Rome  either  of  Cicero’s  time,  or  of  a muoh  later 
period,  mere  “lodgings,”  as  the  word  is  now 
understood  in  England.  They  were  rather 
“houses  in  flats,”  the  rooms  of  whioh,  compared 
to  modern  dwellings,  were  ridiculously  small, 
and  their  arrangement  deplorably  primitive. 
Each  shop,  however,  was  oomplefce  in  itself,  and 
each  dwelling  was  complete  in  itself — a mode  of 
residence  whioh,  according  to  Bureau  de  la 
Malle,  suited  the  host  of  cdlibataires  who  flocked 
to  Rome  in  search  of  fortune  or  a patron.  Un- 
fortunately, the  diagram  we  publish  has  none  of 
those  marks  upon  it  which,  in  other  parts  of  the 
Marble  Flan,  and  also  on  tbe  neighbouring  in-sulca 
we  have  etched,  indicate  stairs.  It  is,  therefore, 
useless  to  conjecture  whether  the  building  was 
cf  two  or  more  stories.  A is  a courtyard,  and  E 
is  the  entrance  to  it.  There  are  twenty-one 
tenements  in  all ; those  on  the  outside  lighted 
and  entered  from  the  street;  those  on  the  inside 
from  the  court.  Obviously,  no  remains  of  similar 
blooks  of  building,  except,  perhaps,  the  founda* 
tions  of  a few  shops,  have  been  found  in  Rome; 
but  at  Pompeii  the  walls  of  a complete  insula 
are  standing.  The  “ House  of  Panza,”  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  city,  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  with  shops  and  distinct  dwellings  ; and  on 
the  fourth  with  a portico  of  two  stories  facing 
the  garden.  It  was  nob  a building  of  more  than 
two  stories,  and  nowhere  at  Pompeii  are  there 
a 
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any  traces  of  the  tall  honses  which  existed  in  the 
crowded  parts  of  Rome.  An  advertisement,  in 
which  a nnmber  of  honses,  shops,  &o.,  are  an. 
nonnced  to  be  let,  was  discovered  at  Pompeii. 
They  were  a source  of  revenue  to  many  of  the 
upper  classes,  who  owned  land  and  bnildings ; 
and  the  rents — the  merces -insularum,  mentioned 
by  Cicero — were  collected  by  an  agent,  who,  in 
the  description  given  by  Petronios,  was  either  a 
freedman  or  a slave. 

The  traces  of  stairs, — the  lowest  steps  being 
of  stone,  and  the  rest  of  wood, — are  numerous 
not  only  in  the  dwellings  which  enclose  the 
" House  of  Panza,”  but  also  in  such  public  build* 
ings  as  the  Baths  of  Pompeii.  In  the  latter 
these  stairs  are  approached  directly  from  the 
street ; and  their  position  leaves  no  doobt  that 
the  upper  story  was  divided  into  dwellings,  coo. 
sisting,  most  likely,  of  single  rooms  called 
“ ccenacula.”'*  The  upper  story  of  the  cele- 
brated Baths  at  Baim  was  oooupied  by  well-to- 
do  citizens,  who  sought  relaxation  and  change 
at  that  famous  watering-place.  In  the  season 
these  Baths  were  surrounded  by  booths  and 
huts  erected  by  email  traders  often  against 
the  very  walls  of  the  building.  Martial  de- 
scribes  one  Syriscus  wandering  about  in  Rome 
among  the  low  taberncs  ” in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  the  four  Baths,” — presumably  those 
of  Agrippa,  Nero,  Gryllus,  and  Titos.  These 
little  wooden  structures,  probably  not  unlike 
the  laraques  which  once  every  year  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  Paris  boulevards,  were  a 
kind  of  parasitical  annexe  to  a substantial 
edifice ; and  only  a hundred  years  ago  the 
cathedrals  and  other  large  poblio  buildings  in 
Europe  were  enoumbered  iu  the  same  fashion. 
The  taherncB  clung  to  the  portioo  of  a market- 
place or  the  side  of  a temple.  Pliny  relates  the 
story  of  a raven,  hatched  in  a nest  upon  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  descended 
into  a shoemaker’s  shop  built  against  the  walls ; 
and  that  was  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  They 
were  often  erected  in  the  orca,  that  is,  in  the  open 
space  in  front  of  the  large  houses  ; and  before 
them  tables  and  seats  were  placed  for  the  use 
of  those  who  came  to  eat,  drink,  be  shaved,  or 
otherwise  as  the  occupation  of  the  shopkeeper 
might  suggest.  In  the  shops  whioh  contained 
articles  for  sale,  the  goods  were  displayed  on 
trays  often  in  front  of  the  shop,  and  the  shop- 
keeper lived  with  wife  and  children  within. 
These  obstrnotioua  in  the  already  narrow  streets 
of  Rome  neoessarily  impeded  the  oiroulation; 
moreover,  in  the  time  of  Augustus  most  of  the 
publio  thoroughfares  were  stepped  much  like  the 
high  street  at  Constantinople  now, — up  the  hill 
from  Galata  to  Pera.  It  was  usual  to  be  carried 
in  a litter  to  the  city  gates,  where  people  going 
a journey  took  horse  or  carriage.  Travellers  were 
not  permitted,  by  an  edict  of  Claudius,  to  drive 
in  a carriage  through  the  towns  of  Italy;  and  not 
until  the  reign  of  Domitian  were  the  keepers  of 
tabem(e  in  Rome  forbidden  to  encroach  upon 
the  public  way. 

No  contemporary  desoription  of  a Roman 
house  (domus)  in  the  time  of  the  Caesars  is 
extant  ; and  the  only  means  of  knowing, 
perhaps  con  jeoturing,  what  the  household  then  re- 
sembled, is  from  diverse  and  scattered  references 
to  its  composition,  its  extent,  and  to  the  manners 
of  the  time.  Vitruvius  has  drawn  a very  dis- 
tinct  line  between  what  was  required  for  the 
residences  of  different  classes  of  the  community, 
— of  trade,  finance,  the  learned  profession  ; and 
those  of  the  nobility  in  whom  the  duties  of  the 
magistracy  were  vested.  ” The  nobles,”  he 
says,  ” should  have  their  houses  oonstrooted 
with  splendid  vestibules,  lofty  atria,  and  ex- 
tensive peristyles;  with  plantations  and  spacious 
walks  disposed  with  every  attention  to  magni- 
fioence  of  appearance.  Besides  which  they 
should  have  libraries  and  picture  galleries  ; and 
in  some  instances  basilicae  upon  a scale  of 
grandeur  little  inferior  to  that  of  national  build- 
ings, for  it  often  happens  that  publio  meetings 
are  held  there,  and  the  causes  of  individuals 
held  and  determined.”  Vitruvius  also  defines 
three  inferior  classes  of  bouses.  *‘  Those,”  he 
says,  “who  expose  to  sale  the  produce  of  the 
country  should  have  shops  and  stables  at  the 
entrances  to  their  houses ; and  within  them 


* Th®  eaniK'Kfum  was  the  early  naraelor  a dining-room; 
it  was  not  till  a'ter  the  su^  jusalion  of  Greece  that 
trielinium  was  adopted  in  preference.  When  houses  con- 
sisted of  only  one  story,  and  the  house-tops  were  made 
like  terraces,  the  ecfna  or  dinner  was  taken  there  probably 
in  the  open.  A cevering  of  some  sort  was  extemporised ; 
then  perhaps  trellis  work ; and  afterwards  a more  sub- 
stantial shelter  was  erected.  This  became  the  ccanaeulunt ; 
and  eventually  all  the  rooms  in  an  upper  story  bore  that 
name. 
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store-rooms  oalcalated  for  the  preservation  of 
their  merchandise,  without  any  regard  to  pro- 
priety  of  appearance.”  Those  who  farm  the  re. 
venue  are,  however,  to  have  houses  respectable 
in  appearance,  and  secured  against  depreda- 
tions  ; while  the  houses  of  advocates,  and  others 
distinguished  for  their  eloquence,  are  to  be  more 
elegant  and  spacious,  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  people  who  resort  to  them  for  advice 
and  instruction.  But  the  Roman  architect  who 
is  thought  to  have  dedicated  bis  book  to 
Augustus,  and  who  is  certainly  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  affords  little  information  concerning  the 
size  of  rooms.  He  usually  defines  their  pro- 
portions  by  doubling  the  breadth  to  obtain  the 
length  and  so  on;  and  indeed  had  not  the  ashes 
of  Vesuvius  preserved  parts  of  Pompeii  until 
within  comparatively  recent  times,  it  would  have 
been  diflBoult  to  believe  in  the  extreme  petti, 
ness  of  the  rooms  in  Romau  dwellings  even  of 
the  best  desoription. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  duties  of  bouse, 
hold  life  by  an  enumeration  of  the  day’s  labours 
in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Martial.  He  says  that 
the  first  and  second  honrs  of  the  day  exhaust  the 
clients  who  pay  their  respects  to  their  patrons ; 
but  unfortunately  no  scholar  has  yet  been  able 
to  determine  the  exact  time  in  modern  reckon- 
ing which  is  meant  by  “the  first  hour.”  The 
clients  waited  on  their  patrons  a little  after 
dawn.  Martial  complains,  jestingly,  that  unless 
Paulus  will  sleep  longer  iu  the  morning  he 
cannot  accept  him  as  a patron ; Pliny  started 
before  sunrise  to  pay  his  respects  to  Vespasian. 
Visits  between  equals  were  also  paid  in  the  early 
morning;  bub  morning  varies  at  different  seasons, 
and  the  only  thing  about  which  little  doubt  can 
exist  is  that  business  was  transacted  before  the 
mid-day  meal,  and  that  the  duties  of  recreation 
were  performed  between  then  and  dinner.  “ The 
third  hour,”  according  to  Martial,  “ exercises  the 
lungs  of  the  noisy  pleaders,”  and  during  the 
fifth  Rome  was  variously  occupied.  At  the 
sixth  hour  people  ate  and  rested,  and  the  seventh 
closed  the  day’s  work.  After  that  “ the  games 
of  the  oily  Palmstra  ” and  the  Baths  attracted  at 
least  the  masculine  portion  of  the  community;  and 
between  four  and  five  o’clock,  perhaps  in  summer 
at  seven  o’clock,  the  last  and  priuoipal  meal  took 
place.  “The  ninth  boor,”  says  Martial  “bids 
u8  press  the  piled-up  oODohes  at  table;”  and 
he  doubtless  refers  to  domestic  habits  during  the 
cooler  seasons  of  the  year. 

Perhaps  the  relations  of  patron  and  client 
varied  less  in  the  course  of  years  than  the  form 
of  the  area  or  vestibulmn  in  whioh  the  latter 
waited.  This  vestibule  formed  no  part  of  the 
boose  at  any  period  before  or  during  the  era  of 
the  Caesars;  in  early  times  it  was  tbe'open  and 
unappropriated  space  in  front  of  a house,  and 
ultimately  it  was  merely  part  of  the  pavement, 
or,  indeed,  the  public  street.  Originally  the 
atrium  was  the  house  itself.  The  house  door, 
unfastened  during  the  day,  was  closed  at  night ; 
and  clients  wishing  to  “pay  their  court”  to 
the  master  of  the  house,  waited  outside  the 
door  iu  the  open  yard,  that  is,  in  the  area 
or  vestibuluni.  There,  if  he  had  any  merchan- 
dise for  sale,  he  exposed  his  goods  under  a shed 
or  ,withiu  a booth;  there  lay  his  horse  or  his 
cattle ; there  his  wagou  and  his  litter  were 
secured.  There,  hawkers  of  petty  wares,  of 
small  oomestibles  and  drinks,  ensconced  them- 
selves. Ultimately,  this  space  was  enclosed, 
shops  were  erected  fronting  the  street,  and  a 
narrow  passage  between  them  led  into  the  open 
yard  in  front  of  the  house  which  became  the 
new-fashioned  atrium;  aud  the  liouae, — the  old- 
fashioned  atriim, — became  the  more  modem 
peristyle.  Thus,  the  external  facade  of  even  a 
large  house  consisted  of  a row  of  shops,  between 
two  of  which  a small  recess*  led  to  the  folding, 
doors  of  the  atrium.  In  the  “ House  of  the  Tragio 
Poet,”  at  Pompeii,  these  were  of  wood;  they 
turned  upon  pivots  set  in  two  bronze  rings 
fixed  in  the  door-aill,  and  they  were  secured  by 
a portable  cross-bar  inserted  in  the  door-posts  on 
either  side.  The  janitor,  whose  province  it  was  to 
guard  the  entrance,  has  been  qualified  by  Horace 
in  one  instance  as  surly,  even  though  a slave ; and 
other  poets  have  deprecated  the  demeanour  of 
one  who  was  sometimes  chained  to  his  post. 

The  division  of  the  house  into  two  parts  was 
not  accompanied,  as  in  Athens,  by  the  enforced 
seclusion  of  the  women.  The  Roman  wife  was 
not  only  the  nominal  mistress  of  the  household  ; 
she  exeroised  power  at  home,  and  could  use  her 
liberty  abroad.  Except  iu  the  morning,  when 
clients  and  visitors  filled  the  atrium,  or  when 

* See  Fra^eot  of  the  Marble  Flao,  fig.  3,  p,  311,  ante. 
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guests  were  lodged  in  the  chambers  on  eith 
side  of  it,  the  house  was  as  much  hers  as  h 
husband’s ; and,  unlike  her  Grecian  sister,  si 
frequented  theatres  and  amphitheatres ; si 
was  treated,  if  not  as  an  equal,  with  becomii 
ceremony  by  the  men.  But  that  she  seldu 
ventured  into  the  publio  places  is  certain;  ai 
she  was  probably  as  rarely  seen  in  the  bU 
streets  as  females  of  her  position  in  Cairo  or  Co 
stantinople  at  the  present  day.  On  one  of  tl 
ruiued  walls,  however,  recently  found  on  tl 
Palatine  Hill,  there  is  a picture  of  a womi 
with  a bouquet  in  her  hand,  coming  out  of 
bouse  followed  by  a slave ; and  above  the  dO' 
is  a window  through  whioh  a man  is  looking 
while  on  a neighbouring  balcony  there  are  tv 
other  women.  Indeed,  the  freedom  enjoyed  I 
respectable  matrons, — the  maidens  were  ke' 
strictly  at  home, — is  so  indisputable  that  tl 
few  houses  at  Pompeii  which  contain  a gym 
conitis  or  ve7icreum,  secluded  from  observatio 
are  due  to  the  caprice  of  a few,  doubtles 
Greeks,  rather  than  to  any  fashion  of  tl| 
Romans.  In  the  earlier  atria  no  such  seolusio 
was  possible;  and  then  the  wife,  even  araon 
the  better  classes,  cooked,  or  superintended  tl 
cooking  of  the  meals.  Becker’s  German  editc 
or  his  translator,  says  she  “sat  enthroned”  i 
the  midst  of  her  maids,  though  what  thj 
means  we  are  unable  to  penetrate ; but  we  ( 
know  from  Suetonius,  that  Augustus,  so  ran  tl 
story,  seldom  wore  any  garment  except  oi 
made  by  the  bands  of  his  wife,  sister,  danghte 
or  grand-daughter, — whioh  may  imply  that  : 
the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  usual  to  make  sac 
things  at  home,  and  in  the  time  of  Suetonius  ' 
was  possible  to  buy  them  ready-made.  Tl 
same  writer  adds  that  Augustus  had  alwaj 
olothes  and  shoes  (the  latter  with  heels  liU 
those  of  Louis  XIV.  to  make  him  taller)  iu  h 
bed-chamber  for  any  sudden  occasion ; and  tl 
dimensions  of  a Roman  bed-chamber,  such  ( 
Augustus  inhabited,  would  preclude  the  pose 
bilifcy  of  profusion.  In  the  beginning  of  tl 
first  century,  clothes,  money,  jewels,  eatable 
were  kept  in  wooden  chests  under  charge  of  tl 
women ; or,  for  greater  security,  they  wei 
sealed.  But  the  rights, — we  do  not  use  tl 
word  in  the  exaggerated  sense,  whioh  is  no 
fashionable, — of  the  Roman  matron  could  ni 
have  been  of  an  exalted  character.  EvenCioer 
who,  in  his  adversity,  wrote  such  pathetic  lette] 
to  his  wife,  put  her  away  with  apparent  faoilitj 
and  another  whom  be  married,  be  lent  to,  son 
say  he  divorced  for  the  sake  of,  a frieni 
Indeed,  the  fact  that  deformed  children  migl 
be  put  to  death  by  the  father,  and  the  right  i 
“ exposing,”  as  in  Athens,  a new-born  chib 
together  with  the  power  he  held  until  deat 
over  his  sons,  point  to  the  undivided  sway  of  tl 
Roman  paterfamilias.* 

The  fact  that  no  Roman  citizen  could  sorv 
another,  occcasiooed  the  purchase  and  nse  ( 
captives  for  domestic  service,  aud  the  import) 
tion  ultimately  of  large  numbers  of  males  an 
females,  of  all  ages,  from  different  parts  of  tl 
world.  A publio  market  was  held  for  their  sal 
though  the  younger  and  better-looking  of  hot 
sexes  were  often  privately  sold.  There  canne 
be  any  doubt  that,  when  private  wealth  was  8 
its  height,  the  slaves,  even  in  an  ordinary  houat 
bold,  were  considerable  if  not  enormous  in  nun 
her;  moreover,  some  of  these  slaves  were  pel 
mitted  to  cohabit,  and  others  bred  without  pei 
mission.  But  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  in  th 
time  of  Horace,  little  or  nothing  is  extant  t 
show  that  the  household  slaves  were  numeroui 
Pliny’s  figures  are  not  worth  repeating;  be 
those  who  know  how  much  spaoe  is  required  t 
lodge  a company  of  soldiers,  can  judge  whethe 
even  a hundred  slaves  would  find  standing-rooi 
in  an  ordinary  atrium  at  Pompeii,  supposing  th 
impluvium  to  be  full  of  water,  and  space  left  t 
circulate  round  it.  Even  though  a poet  in  th 
reign  of  Augustus  may  have  possessed  ten  slave) 
the  servants  of  a young  bachelor  in  the  India 
Civil  Service  exceed  that  number.  The  Roman 
kept  a slave  for  every  species  of  household  work 
the  English  in  India  maintain  servants  on  th 
same  divided  principle.  But  in  face  of  therepute 
magnificence  of  the  Caesars  we  venture  to  belie? 
that  no  one  of  them,  and  certainly  not  Auguatui 


* The  word  “ fumilia,”  ereii  iu  ita  restricted  sense,  in 
eluded  much  more  ebau  is  now  ordinarily  underatoud  b; 
“ family."  It  means,  according  to  Becker’s  elucidation 
the  whole  collected  society  of  a house,  free  and  slaves,  a 
the  head  of  which  stauda  a paterjamiliat.  It  also  mean 
‘‘everything  which  an  independent  man  has  l>y  right  i 
poteitale,  or  whioh  is  under  his  control,  as  well  persons  a 
articles  of  property’' ; and  in  the  time  ofCicero  “ a Itomsi 
family  resembled  a amaU  state  in  whioh  the  paterfamilict 
. ruled  with  patriarchal  authority." 
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raa  served  with  the  pomp,  profusion,  and  luxury, 
rhioh  in  Calcutta  hourly  surround  a viceroy  at 
rovernment  House,  Into  the  question  of  those 
laves  who  exercised  polite  arts  it  is  not  now  our 
rovinoe  to  enter.  Becker  says  that  the  Eoman 
sed  his  slaves  for  purposes  of  luxury,  not  of 
evenue,  as  was  the  custom  in  Greece ; and  in 
he  second  century  such  may  have  been  the  case, 
lut  it  is  certain  that  before  the  time  of  the 
■aesars,  and  doubtless  during  their  away,  slaves 
'ere  a source  of  revenue  to  their  owners.  Cicero, 
rritiog  to  Attious  about  the  gladiators  the  latter' 
ad  bought,  says, — “ If  you  had  cared  to  hire 
aem  out  you  might  have  cleared  your  expenses 
t these  two  last  public  shows  ”j  and  at  that 
me,  according  to  the  researches  of  Arbuthnot, 

0 slaves  sold  so  dear  as  stage.players,  because 
ley  returned  large  sums  of  money  to  their 
lasters. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  life  in 
ifferont  parts  of  India  is  almost  necessary  in 
fder  to  grasp,  however  imperfectly,  the  oharac- 
5r  of  a Roman  house  and  household.  Both  in 
ome  in  the  first  century,  and  in  India  to-day, 
remasters  are  of  one  race,  the  servants  of  other 
ud  different  races ; and  the  distinction  between 
ilers  and  ruled  is  there  comparatively  as  great 
3 it  was  in  Rome.  The  reserve  and  desire  for 
jolusion  which  a European  feels  at  certain 
mes  among  people  of  his  own  nation,  disappear 

1 the  presence  of  dependents  indubitably  in- 
irior.  The  sajing  that  no  man  is  a hero  to  his 
alet  applies  neither  to  the  ancient  world  nor  to 
lat  part  of  the  modern  one  which  retains  some 
f the  customs  of  antiquity.  The  frequent  pro- 
mco  of  the  naked  form  insensibly  weakens,  not 
mate  delicacy,  but  rather  the  affectation  of 
lodesty  which  is  peculiar  only  to  Western 
nrope.  In  an  Indian  country-house,  a curtain 
hioh  neither  ascends  to  the  lintel  nor  descends 
> the  threshold  of  a doorway,  is  often  the  only 
arrier  between  the  dining-room  common  to  all 
je  guests,  and  the  bedchamber  of  each  one  or  of 
ioh  couple  in  particular.  The  bedchambers  of 
36  Romans  were  closed  in  a similar  manner, 
ith  this  exception,  that  in  India  the  rooms  are 
)mparatively  large  and  the  doorways  many.  In 
le  latter  country  a great  deal  of  life  is  spent  in 
36  open  verandah,  and  even  on  the  house-top, 
he  life  of  the  Roman  was  principally  a public 
ue,  and  his  private  life  was  passed  beneath  the 
pen  sky,  within  the  enclosure  of  his  own 
ouee.  The  assumption  of  Mazois  that  the 
iternal  porticos  of  houses  were  filled  with  a 
’ansparent  stone  (a  kind  of  talc),  is  most  im- 
robable.  No  doubt  curtains  or  drapery  of 
3me  sort  were  suspended  between  the  columns, 
9cause  holes,  doubtless  for  metal  rods,  were 
bserved  in  remains  of  columns  at  Herculaneum, 
he  doorways  were  only  closed  with  doors  when 
mority  was  necessary  : thos  the  tabUnum  was 
rovided  with  folding  doors,  for  there  the  archives 
F the  master’s  family  and  relics  of  his  ancestors 
ere  preserved.  The  idea  of  privacy  even  in 
sremonies  connected  with  the  toilette  is  not  so 
luoh  of  Western  as  of  modern  origin.  It  is  un- 
sown  in  older  countries  among  women,  certainly 
laste,  who  will  change  their  only  garment, 
hile  half  immersed  in  flowing  water,  under  the 
sry  eyes  of  a stranger.  It  is  equally  difficult 
>r  many—espeoially  in  England— to  understand 
3w  a bright  and  “useful”  hearth  can  exist 
itbont  a chimney,  or  a dinner  be  cooked  withont 
16  blaze  of  a fire.  But  in  spite  of  Horace’s 
Jsoription  of  the  kitchen  fire  at  an  inn  in  Bene- 
3ntnm,  from  which  an  attempt  has  been  made 
) prove  that  the  houses  of  the  Augustan  age 
ere  provided  with  chimneys,  and  in  spite  of 
36  shaft  over  the  baker’s  furnace  at  Pompeii, 
16  little  nooks  in  Roman  houses  which  we  call 
itohens  were  used  to  prepare,  not  to  cook,  food, 
^at  undoubtedly  was  performed  over  a port, 
ble  brazier,  or  in  some  kind  of  portable  oven 
laced  in  the  peristyle  or  the  atrium  or  ont. 
de  the  house-door.  In  winter  the  rooms  were 
■armed  by  similar  though  smaller  braziers, 
laced  under  the  porticos  and  outside  the 
afferent  chambers  to  permit  the  escape  of  the 
moke. 

The  mode,  place,  and  quality  of  the  daily 
apasts  are  not  subjects  of  speculation  5 the  only 
iffioulty  is  to  know  to  what  period  to  apply  the 
arious  descriptions  extant.  Of  the  three  meals 
10  last  was  the  only  important  one  5 and  their 
rder  is  similar  to  that  iu  vogue  at  the  present 
iy  in  Paris.  With  the  first,  eaten  just  after 
sing,  the  wife  bad  probably  little  to  do  5 it  con. 
flted  of  bread  and  salt,  grapes,  olives,  &o. ; and 
i was  taken,  standing  or  walking,  promiscuously 
^by  the  paterfamilias,  perhaps,  in  the  afrium 
hile  receiving  his  clients  and  visiters.  The 


mid-day  meal  was  sometimes  of  fish  and  eggs 
with  wine.  The  dinner  was  of  several  courses  ; 
more  attention  was  paid  to  its  composition  and 
more  time  spent  over  it  than  with  the  Greeks, 
who  hastened  to  begin  the  symposium  which 
followed,  and  which  was  the  conviviuvi  of  the 
Romans.  The  dining-room  of  the  ordinary  house 
does  not  seem  to  modern  eyes  large  enough  to 
entertain  numbers  5 and  the  injunction  never  to 
let  the  guests  exceed  niue,  three  on  each  divan, 
had  probably  more  than  a poetical  signification 
in  the  days  of  Horace.  The  poet  consecrated 
most  of  his  Odes  to  the  praise  of  good  eating 
and  drinking,  and  he  used  the  traditional  licence 
when  he  sang,  as  Mr.  Forsyth  has  lately  ren- 
' dered  it, — 

“ For  the  bard  who  devotes  to  nine  Muaes  bia  life, 

Nine  bumpers  hi?  portion  shall  bej 
The  Graces,  aye  fearful  of  quarrels  and  strife, 

Forbid  you  to  touch  more  than  three.” 

But  as  the  houses  increased  in  size  and  strength 
the  divans  were  made  larger  j and  then  each 
certainly  held  more  than  three  people.  The 
triclinia  were  ultimately  soneraeded  by  a semi- 
circular divan,  just  as  in  some  instances  the 
square  or  oblong  peristyle  gave  way  to  a circular 
one,  examples  of  which  are  graven  upon  the 
Marble  Plan.  A dinner  of  sixty  covers  is 
described  in  an  Epigram  of  Martial,*  bob  it  has 
all  the  character  of  a bnrlesque.  As  we  have 
already  explained,  dinners  were  often  eaten, 
especially  in  summer,  on  the  house-tops,  and  on 
festive  occasions  iu  the  atrium,  or,  perhaps,  in 
the  garden  of  the  peristyle  itself.  But  that  either 
the  triclinium  or  the  Grecian  cecus  was  gene- 
rally used  for  ordinary  dinners  is  certain  from 
allusions  made  by  Suetonius  to  practices  per- 
mibted  even  by  the  Emperors,  and  iudulged  in  by 
their  guests.  The  room  was  often  so  oppressive 
that  men  changed  their  dress  wet  through  with 
perspiration.  But  the  amorous  escapades  of 
Augustus,  or  the  offensive  manners  allowed  by 
Claudian  etiquette  during  dinner,  cannot  be 
mentioned  here.  No  evidence  of  refinement  in 
the  accessories  of  dining  and  entertaining  ao- 
oompanied  the  “magnificence”  of  the  Cmsars. 
The  winter  triclinium  was  dark  ; windows  were 
neither  agi-eeable  nor  safe,  and  a hole  in  the 
roof  was  not  always  feasible.  Oil-lamps,  the  flame 
of  which  protected  by  no  shade  blackened  the 
walls  and  poisoned  the  air  of  the  room,  were 
suspended  from  the  ceiling,  or  fixed  upon  bronze 
standards.  The  diners  were  crowded  together 
on  the  divans ; they  reclined,  men  and  women, 
with  the  head  towards  the  central  table,  the  feet 
poiotiog  from  it.  The  divans  upon  which  they 
lay  were  staffed,  and  soft  cushions  were  placed 
loosely  upon  them.  The  table  was  circular,  and 
not  much  larger  than  the  little  round  tables  in 
front  of  a Parisian  caf4.  It  was  washed  with  a 
sponge  between  the  courses  ; no  cloth  f of  any 
size  or  colour  was  laid  over  it.  The  only  linen 
used  at  a banquet  was  a small  napkin  spread 
across  the  breast,  and  usually  broaght  by  the 
guest  himself.  When  dinner  was  over,  and 
before  the  convivium  began,  a chaplet  or  garland 
of  flowers  to  twine  ronnd  the  brow  was  presented 
to  each  of  the  guests ; on  festive  occasions 
strings  of  flowers  were  also  worn  round  the  neck, 
but  no  such  decoration  was  thought  seemly  out- 
side  the  house.  During  the  evening  the  guests 
could  oleause  their  bauds  upon  sponges  held  by 
boys  for  the  purpose;  and,  on  arriving,  a slave 
offered  water  for  hands  and  feet.  The  ques- 
tion of  foot-gear  was  then  obviously  a matter  of 
importance;  a man  going  out  to  dinner  walked 
in  shoes,  and  his  slippers  or  sandals  to  wear 
upon  the  divans  were  carried  after  him  by  a 
slave.  At  Trimalohio’s  banquet  the  floor  was 
strewn  with  sawdust,  tinged  with  crocus  and 
vermilion,  and  with  specular  stone  (talc)  beaten 
to  powder,  this  use  of  which  was  an  invention  of 
Seneoa’s  day.  The  slaves  sat  or  squatted  at 
the  feet  of  the  guests,  from  whose  fingers  torn 
and  broken  victuals  dropped  upon  the  marble 
pavement;  and  Pliny  relates  that  one  Pergamua 
devised  a pattern  of  floor  in  mosaics  which 
imitated  the  crumbs  and  scraps  that  fell  from 
the  dinuer-table. 

• Mazoia  made  the  “Palais  do  Scaurus"  of  colosaal 

height,  because,  much  more  than  a hundred  years  after, 
Martial  described  a glutton,  nataed  Santra,  mounting  to 
his  garret,  “ up  some  200  steps  ! ’’—the  Roman  steps  being 
double,  in  height  of  rise,  English  or  French  steps.  Martial 
said  of  himself,  “ I live  up  three  pairs  of  stairs,  and  those 
steep  ones.”  But  a little  discretion  in  onlling  quotations 
j IS  useful,  even  in  matters  eonneoted  with  architectural 
restoration. 

t It  would  be  curious  to  learn  whence  the  custom 
hallowed  by  centuries,  of  placing  a huge  white  cloth 
over  the  table  in  pictures  of  the  “Lord’s  Supper”  is 
derived.  Yards  of  canvas  have,  however,  yet  to  he 
painted  before  the  world  will  grasp  the  auachronism  snffl- 
ciently  to  be  ashamed  of  it;  and  then,  perhaps,  artistic 
interest  in  the  subject  will  have  abated. 


These  mosaic  pavements  “left  the  ground  for 
the  arched  roofs  of  houses,  and  they  are  now 
made  of  glass,” — that  is,  of  glass  mosaics.  So 
says  Pliny,  who  was  killed  by  the  same  ernption 
of  Vesuvius  which  destroyed  the  neighbouring 
cities.  He  also  adds  that  in  his  time  gold  and 
marble  had  taken  the  place  of  paintings ; that 
marble  mosaics  covered  the  walls ; and  that  in 
the  time  of  Nero  coloured  veins  and  spots  were 
inserted  in  the  marble,  to  enhance  its  beauty 
and  variety.  The  assumed  intolerance  of  the 
“ancients”  for  a sham  or  an  imposture,  in  such 
small  matters  as  a “ blind  ” door,  is  confirmed 
by  better  authority  than  a MS.  of  Pliny.  In  a 
house  at  Pompeii  the  imitation  of  a door,  6 ft. 
wide  and  10  ft.  high,  is  painted  on  a stuccoed 
wall,  to  correspond  with  a real  opening  on 
another  side.  Even  the  ring  which  served  as  a 
handle  to  the  real  door  is  depicted  npon  the 
painted  one.  The  fashion  of  covering  walls  of 
houses  with  “ pleasing  landscapes  representing 
villas,  porticos,  groves,  fish-ponds,  and  seashores,” 
was  introduced  daring  the  reign  of  Aagustus. 
In  another  paragraph  from  Pliny  it  is  said  that 
the  walla  are  now  tapestried  with  old  pictures, 
and  that  the  portraits  of  strangers  are  prized. 
Horace  refers  to  painted  boards  or  tablets,  doubt- 
less signs,  hung  outside  the  shops.  In  his  time 
it  was  the  fashion  to  suspend  on  the  walla  of  the 
atriuin  waxen  masks  of  deceased  members  of  the 
family,  arranged  each  in  its  separate  niche,  with 
the  name  and  titles  of  the  individnal  inscribed 
beneath.  But,  of  course,  these  were  the  ouetoms 
of  the  great,  and  Pliny’s  lament  that  the  masks 
instead  of  being  made  of  wax,  were  of  silver, 
and  that  they  were  not  taken  from  the  life,  or, 
indeed,  resembled  at  all  any  of  the  fortanate 
owners’  ancestors,  shows  an  old  fashion  suc- 
cumbing to  imitation  and  consequent  imposture. 
“ Not  only,”  says  Pliny,  with  the  devotion  of  an 
ardent  compiler,  “do  we  consecrate  in  onr 
libraries,  in  gold  and  silvei',  or,  at  all  events,  in 
bronze,  those  whose  immortal  spirits  hold  con- 
verse  with  us  in  those  places,  but  we  even  go  so 
far  as  to  reproduce  the  ideal  of  features  all 
remembrance  of  which  has  ceased  to  exist.” 


Now  that  there  seems  to  be  a real  desire  to 
return  to  the  study  of  Grecian  and  Roman  art 
it  will  certainly  not  be  inappropriate  to  remind 
thosewho  indite  rhapsodies  about  the  “ancients” 
that  they  must  cease  to  treat  of  them  in  sublime 
disregard  of  time  and  space.  Any  one  attempt- 
ing  to  describe  the  arts  of  the  English  people 
during  a thousand  years  of  existence  would  not 
venture  to  omit  mentioning  the  period  to  which 
he  alludes;  but  the  thousand  years  of  historical 
antiquity,— from  the  rise  of  Greece  to  the  fall  of 
Rome, — are  jumbled  up  in  ordinary  minds  with 
a vague  suspicion  that  the  Five  Orders  of  Arohi- 
tecture  have,  somehow,  something  to  do  with 
periods  of  transition  and  change.  A few  scientific 
men  and  several  amateurs  do,  however,  pretend 
to  identify  peculiarities  of  Roman  workmanship 
with  a certain  century  or  even  a certain  em- 
peror;  and  having  recently  unearthed  the 
foundations  of  what,  once,  must  have  been 
Bpaoions  and  beautiful  edifices  they  have  been 
pleased  to  christen  some  “ The  Palace  of  Cmaar 
Augustus,”  and  others  “The  Palace  of  Tiberius” 
his  successor.  But  not  a tittle  of  absolute  evidence 
can  be  produced  to  show  that  buildings  as  sub- 
stantial as  those  which  must  have  covered  the 
walls  now  laid  bare  on  the  Palatine  Hill  existed 
in  the  time  of  the  Cmsars.  On  the  contrary 
there  is  a great  deal  of  likelihood,  even  from  the 
hyperbolical  and  contradictory  descriptions  of 
the  Palatinm  extant,  that  such  buildings  did  nob 
then  exist.  The  burning,  the  falling  in  of  ill-con- 
struoted  honses,  the  insecurity  and  danger  which 
were  felt  in  the  narrow,  winding,  half  barricaded 
streets  in  every  part  of  Rome  before  the  great 
fire  of  Nero,  are  mentioned  by  all  kinds  of  writers. 
The  fires  which  frequently  occurred  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus  led  to  the  formatiou  of 
cohorts  of  night  watohmeu.  TheCcslian  quarter 
was  totally  destroyed  in  A.D.  27 ; ten  years 
after,  the  houses  on  the  Aventine  Hill  were 
levelled  to  the  ground  by  a similar  disaster. 
Traces  of  the  fire  which  happened  in  the  reign 
of  Caligula  were  visible  until  that  of  Vespasian. 
How  many  times  during  the  era  of  the  Csesara 
was  that  famous  Circus  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine Hill  iu  flames  ? At  the  close  of  Nero's  reign, 
the  whole  of  the  Palatine  region  was  destroyed ; 
and  the  newly-built,  the  scientifically-planned 
city  which  rose  ont  of  ashes,  is  that  to  which  the 
Third  Satire  of  Juvenal  is  pointedly  directed.  In 
the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Titus  a fire, 
which  lasted  three  days  and  three  nights, 
destroyed  a large  portion  of  the  city : among 
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a host  of  other  pablio  baiidiugB,  the  Bitha  of 
Agrippa,  and  the  Theatres  of  Balbus  and  Pompej. 
Sat  who  imagines  that  the  conflagrations 
and  sieges  which  have  taken  place  in  the  amphi- 
theatres of  Arles  and  2t!mes,  and  in  the  theatre  of 
Orange,  have  contributed  even  a hnndredth  part 
of  the  ruin  they  presented  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  ? Who  would  hesitate  to  light  a 
bonfire  within  the  Pantheon?  Yet  we  are 
gravely  asked  to  believe  that  solid  walls,  the 
fonndations  of  which  now  lie  uncovered  upon  the 
Palatine  Hill,  were  not  only  a constant  prey 
to  the  flames  but  that  they  were  literally 
bnrnt  to  the  ground.  Kor  is  the  celebrated 
tradition  that  Augustus  transformed  Eome  from 
a city  of  bricks  to  one  of  marble  without 
another  interpretation  which  has  a moral,  not  a 
material,  meaning.  According  to  an  authority 
equal  to  Suetonius,  the  emperor  said  : — “ Rome, 
which  I found  built  of  mud,  I shall  leave  you 
firm  as  a rock,”  Indeed,  the  tone  with  which 
bnilding-works  of  marble  are  described  by  Pliny 
shows  that  even  in  his  time  the  nse  of  that  lime* 
stone  in  domestic  arobitecLnre  was  not  so  general 
in  Rome  as  to  be  unworthy  of  remark  or  explana- 
tion. Moreover  the  sentiment,  shared  by  Horace 
and  Varro  almost  equally  with  Taoitus  and 
Juvenal, — which  glorifies  the  past  at  the  expense 
of  the  present, — is  almost  the  ruling  passion  of  a 
progressive  age.  But  all  the  pteans  sung  during 
an  invasion  of  luxury,  all  the  dirges  chanted  over 
early  Republican  simplicity,  are  of  small  value  to 
modern  inquiry  in  the  inevitable  absenoe  of  any 
means  of  comparison.  Cicero’s  houses  and  villas 
were  palaces,  as  the  word  is  now  understood,  to 
one  whose  eyes  could  still  rest  upon  the  but  of 
Romulus;  Roscius  was  the  greatest  actor  of  bis 
day,  but  what  the  standard  of  merit  was  then  is 
not  and  never  can  be  known.  In  the  third 
century  of  the  Christian  era  the  magnificence 
of  Rome  as  a city  of  vast  and  beautiful  build- 
ings is  indisputable,  but  the  rise  of  that  magni- 
floence  * dates  from  the  close,  not  the  beginning, 
of  the  first  century  ; and  the  tale  of  architectural 
splendour  during  the  waning  years  of  the 
Republic  is  a myth  as  complete  as  any  that  lime 
and  custom  have  sanctioned. 


THE  TWO  WATER-COLOUR  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  senior  and  junior  water-colour  societies 
opened  to  the  public  simultaneously,  on  Monday 
last,  two  exhibitions  of  fully  the  usual,  perhaps 
more  than  the  usual,  interest.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  the  prevalent  qualities  which  mark  the 
two  exhibitions  respectively  are  somewhat  lees 
contrasted  than  before ; that  the  lines  of  the  two 
societies  seem  to  show  symptoms  of  approaching 
one  another  more  nearly.  The  change  is  per- 
haps more  on  the  part  of  the  younger  than  of 
the  older  society.  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
Institute  collection  is  smaller  numerically  than 
nsual ; that  the  small  room  at  the  end  of  their 
gallery  is  shut  off  and  the  works  confined  to 
the  large  room,  where  even  the  screens  are 
not  filled.  As  this  cannot  result  from  any  de- 
ficiency in  the  number  of  applicants,  we  are  led 
to  pub  it  down  to  the  adoption  of  a higher 
standard.  At  all  events,  the  standard  is  be- 
coming a different  one;  and  that  it  is  so  is 
owing  in  great  measure  to  the  “new  light”  of 
some  of  the  younger  or  more  recent  members 
or  exhibitors.  The  “ drawing-maater’s  ” art  of 
blue  water,  golden  skies,  and  Roman  ochre  fore- 
grounds,— whioh  one  used  to  suppose  might  be 
manufactured  in  so  many  yards  at  a time,  and 
cut  off  for  each  exhibition, — oooupies  amanifestly 
smallec  area  on  the  walls,  and  must  hide  its 
diminished  head  still  more,  with  the  develop, 
ment  of  so  true  and  manly  an  art  as  that 
shown  in  the  landscapes  of  Messrs.  Collier, 
Syer,  Wimperis,  and  one  or  two  others,  who, 
let  ns  hope,  will  soon  throw  into  the  shade 
what  may  be  termed  the  “Bay  of  Naples" 
style.  Mr.  Collier’s  “ Fittleworth  Common” 
(128)  has  much  of  the  quality  of  style  which 
characterised  David  Cox;  it  is  in  a pure  and 
unaffected  water-colour  style,  with  no  niggling 
and  stippling,  and  full  of  the  light  and  air  of 
out-door  nature.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years 
Mr.  Collier  has  beon/actZej>rtnceps  at  the  Insti- 
tnte  in  this  style,  but  Mr.  Syer  in  his  fine  work 
“The  Road  over  the  Moor”  (171),  which  has 

• Mr.  Fergnsson,  in  1874,  wrote  that  " of  all  the  palaces 
ever  built,  either  in  the  East  or  the  West,  this  [that  is,  the 
Palace  of  the  Ca'sars  on  the  Palatine  Mount]  was  probably 
the  most  magnilicent  and  the  naost  gorgeously  adorned.” 
Msrois,  before  him,  had  written, — “La  pslais  de  Ndrou 
pent  fetre  regarde  comnie  !e  termo  le  pins  elerd  on  soil 
jamsis  parvenue  la  magnificence  Eomaina  dans  les  habi- 
tations.” 


been  judiciously  hung  as  a kind  of  pendant  or 
balance  to  Mr.  Collier’s  drawing,  runs  the  latter 
very  bard,  exhibiting  perhaps  greater  force  and 
ooDOentratioQ  of  effect,  though  less  refinement 
of  colour  and  manner  in  detail.  The  landscape 
'*  at  Broxton,  Cheshire  ” (57),  by  Mr.  Wimperis, 
is  a masterly  work ; the  artist  has  been  very 
fortunate  in  his  choice  of  a subject,  or  rather 
has  shown  a true  artistic  intuition  therein. 
Mr.  Orrock  holds  up  the  same  standard  of 
broad  and  bold  water-colour  treatment  in  his 
“ Drovers  crossing  a Yorkshire  Moor  ” (43)  ; he 
has  given  np  making  rainbows,  and  got  rid  of 
the  mannerism  which  seemed  to  threaten  in  his 
former  works,  and  become  a true  and  honest 
painter  of  nature.  How,  in  the  face  of  this  kind 
of  art,  certain  old  contributors  can  goon  sending 
effects  of  stage  moonlight  and  gamboge  trees 
every  year,  and  how  the  committee  can  go  on 
hanging  them,  is  a mystery ; but,  as  we  have 
said,  there  is  a smaller  dose  than  usual  this 
year,  and  we  must  do  justice  to  Mr.  Warren, 
in  noticing  in  bis  large  landscape,  “ The  Vale  of 
Desolation,  Wharfdale”  (116),  a comparative 
absenoe  of  mannerism, — at  all  events,  of  the  par- 
ticular mannerism  by  whioh  we  have  known  his 
works  here  lately.  Mr.  Hargitt  shows  some- 
what new  effect  and  a broader  manner  than 
nsual  in  bis  large  landscape  entitled  “Highland 
Poachers”  (7),  which  has  very  fine  qualities. 
One  old  exhibitor,  who  has  never  deviated 
from  the  path  which  his  genius  has  marked  out 
for  him,  Mr.  Hine,  still  enchants  ns  with  the 
exquisite  truth  and  delicacy  of  his  representa- 
tions of  down  scenery,  and  in  his  largest  work,  | 
“ The  Weald  of  Soesex”  (50),  he  seems  even  to 
surpass  his  usual  excellence.  That  his  drawings 
are  very  much  alike  in  style  and  subject  is  quite 
true,  but  then  they  are  not  mannered,  any  more 
than  nature  is  mannered ; they  are  always  the 
direct  and  conscientious  transcript  of  nature  in 
her  varied  tones  and  contours,  and  we  no  more 
get  tired  of  looking  at  them  than  we  get  tired 
of  walking  oat  on  the  downs.  Among  other 
landscapes,  those  of  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  May,  and 
Mr.  Penson  are  to  be  noticed.  The  “ Entrance 
to  a Pill”  (155),  by  the  latter,  is  a fine  work,  a 
view  in  some  wild  desolated  moorland,  but  there 
should  really  have  been  a foot-note  to  tell  us  what 
a “ Pill”  is,  unless  the  word  is  a misprint. 

Somehow  wo  have  begun  upon  the  landscapes, 
but  there  are  one  or  two  figure-piotures  of  real 
importance.  Mr.  Linton’s  “Ave  Maria”  (149) 
shows  more  of  the  deep  and  genuine  pathos 
which  we  used  to  recognise  in  his  works'  than  in 
bis  last  year’s  drawings,  and  is  up  to  his  highest 
excellence  in  regard  to  rich  and  sober  harmony 
of  colour  and  careful  modelling;  unless,  in 
regard  to  one  point,  we  are  right  in  thinking 
that  the  legs  of  the  helmeted  soldier  seated  in 
the  centre  of  the  picture  are  somewhat  short, 
and  are  not  quite  snccessfally  drawn.  The 
subject  is  the  exhibition  of  a primitive  little 
statue  of  the  Virgin  by  a benevolent-looking  old 
man  to  three  soldiers.  What  the  man  is,  and 
why  he  exhibits  the  figures,  which  he  does  by 
opening  the  door  of  the  small  shrine  beholds  in 
his  hand,  is  not  quite  apparent : he  sits  on  the 
left  of  the  group,  regarding  them  with  a 
countenance  the  simple  piety  and  solemnity  of 
which  are  most  pathetically  rendered.  The 
ebaraoter  of  the  speotators  is  well  contrasted; 
one  young  handsome  man  who  stands  a little 
behind  is  indifferent;  the  helmeted  figure  before 
mentioned  seems  to  show  only  a conventional 
respect ; the  real  devotion  is  on  the  part  of  the 
hard,  bronzed,  monstaobed  veteran,  whose  face 
tells  a tale  of  no  quiet  or  paoifio  life,  but  who 
at  this  moment  is  under  the  influence  of  a deep 
and  genuine  contrition.  As  a piece  of  drawing, 
the  figure  of  the  young  girl  on  the  right 
receiving  alms  from  a rather  sleepy-looking 
woman,  is  exceedingly  true  and  graoefol.  The 
picture  is  one  to  be  returned  to ; it  shows  some 
of  the  highest  qualities  attainable  in  water- 
colour art.  In  strong  contrast  to  this  is  Mr.  C. 
Green’s  remarkably  able  work,  “Here  they 
come!”  (38),  a study  on  the  course  at  the  Derby. 
The  close  observation  and  study  given  to  every 
separate  figure  and  physiognomy  in  the  crowded 
scene  is  something  really  remarkable ; eaoh  face 
seems  to  have  a character  of  its  own,  and  eaoh 
figure  to  be  a separate  study  in  drawing  and 
posture.  One  can  hardly  call  the  result  a 
pleasing  picture  ; it  is  a hard  realistic  study  of 
personages  mostly  repellent  in  type ; but  it  is 
wonderfully  clever. 

Mr.  Small’s  “ Striking  a Bargain,  Conne- 
raara”  (187),  is  a capital  study  of  Irish  cha- 
racter,  only  wanting,  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  a little  breadth  of  treatment  in  regard 
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to  colour,  Buoh  as  might  combine  the  piotu 
more  into  one  whole.  There  is  fine  feeling  ai 
composition  in  Mr.  Clausen’s  “A  Tale  of  tl 
Sea”  (174), — an  interior  rather  inky  and  die 
greeable  in  colour,  but  with  much  obaraoter 
the  figures,  espeoially  in  the  fine-looking  la 
who  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  absorbt 
in  the  story.  Mr.  Hugh  Carter,  who  is  obvious 
a follower  of  Israels,  reproduces  certainly  mo 
of  the  manner  than  the  intellectual  quality 
his  great  original ; but  bis  drawings  are  nov 
commonplace;  “Le  Premier  Pas”  (58)  strik 
05  as  the  best.  Another  palpable  imitatio 
almost  amusingly  so,  is  Mr.  Staniland’s  flatte 
ing  complimeut  to  Mr.  Linton  in  “ A Tiokli, 
Errand”  (28).  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas’s  sme 
work,  “The  Last  Purchase”  (24), — an  o 
gentleman  in  the  long  green  coat  of  tl 
Georgian  era  examining  a picture,  is  an  admi 
able  and  original  thing ; we  have  seen  tl 
green  coat  before,  but  it  is  a very  good  artist 
property.  Mr.  Corbould  has  a large  drawii 
of  Lady  Godiva  led  out  on  horseback  by  h 
ladies,  in  whioh  much  less  is  seen  of  Lac 
Godiva  than  usual ; fortunately  or  unfortunate) 
as  people  take  it.  For  ourselves  we  have  oon 
to  consider  her  ladyship  a nuisance,  who  shou 
be  repressed ; indeed,  she  is  generally  only! 
name  for  a “ shady  of  the  nude.”  In  the  pr 
sent  instance  the  artist  certainly  aims  at  som 
thing  more,  but  there  is  no  reality  about  tl 
scene. 

Any  one  who,  entering  the  other  exhibition 
Pall-mall  East,  goes  up  to  Mrs.  Allinghan 
drawing  of  the  Chelsea  Hospital  Gardens  (I3f 
will  see  something  much  better  than  Lac 
Godiva,  in  the  shape  of  the  two  charming  mode 
English  girls,  brunette  and  blonde,  who  form  tl 
centre  figures  of  the  scene.  Though  on  a smr 
scale,  these  figures  are  completely  and  minute 
studied  and  finished,  and  seem  to  us  to  be  simp 
perfect : nothing  more  charming  cMDuld  be  sC' 
than  the  figure  of  the  young  lady  with  h 
profile  to  the  spectator,  so  handsome  and  di 
nified,  and  yet  so  gentle-looking.  The  drawii 
is  of  rare  excellence  throughout ; perhaps  t 
effect  of  the  flowers  may  be  a little  too  stroi 
and  spotty  in  the  middle  plane  of  the  piotur 
but  otherwise  everything  is  in  keeping,  and  it 
worth  while  to  notice  how  thoroughly  studied  a 
even  the  little  figures  in  the  background  ; tl 
little  girl’s  head  seen  over  the  flowers  on  tl 
right ; the  various  actions  of  the  children  wl 
bang  about  the  group  of  pensioners  under  tl 
tree,  are  all  separate  and  individualised  studic 
though  some  of  them  are  small  enough  to  { 
on  a sixpence.  In  a very  different  way  M 
Walter  Duncan's  “Love,  Scandal,  and  Politics 
(180)  may  be  studied  as  a figure-sobjeot  of 
high  order.  The  artist  is  one  of  the  few  wl 
show  a disposition  and  ability  for  the  treatmei 
of  abstract  and  ideal  figure-subjects  ; thepresei 
work  illustrates,  by  three  groups  of  half-lengi 
figures,  the  three  ideas  indicated;  the  lady  : 
"Love”  is  hardly  as  attractive  as  one  migl 
wish,  though  the  figure  is  by  no  means 
oommon.place  one;  the  group  of  three  ladi 
representing  “ Soandal  ” shows  most  deliooi 
nuances  of  expression  and  character  in  the  face 
and  the  decorative  effect  of  the  whole  in  regai 
to  colour  is  exceedingly  fine.  A small  sketc 
on  one  of  the  screens,  of  a girl  asleep  (213 
gives  additional  evidence  of  the  artist’spowert 
drawing.  We  ought  to  look  for  much  from  M 
Duncan.  We  have  another  very  interestiB 
figure-subject  by  Mr.  Buckman,  whose  olev) 
little  work  in  the  last  year's  Academy,  of  me 
pulling  a rope  against  eaoh  other,  attracted  son 
attention.  The  present  work,  “ The  Business  t 
Pleasure”  (65)  is  more  serious  in  aim.  Tl 
artist  calls  it  “ a decorative  treatment  of 
modern  enbjeot,”  bub  we  do  not  see  how 
deserves  the  title  “ decorative,”  except  from  til 
mere  fact  that  the  figures  walk  in  prooeeaioi 
nearly  in  one  plane.  It  represents  a party  || 
strolling  performers  on  the  march,  and  tli 
character  in  their  manner  and  expression  mm! 
be  the  result  of  much  study  and  observatiw 
and  combines  humour  with  real  feeling.  The  ol 
fellow  with  the  drum  on  his  back  is  like  one  i 
Dickens’s  most  saocessful  bits,  and  every  figox 
has  its  own  story  to  tell.  It  is  gratifying  to  sc 
in  the  fine  and  free  drawing  of  figures  and  lant 
scape,  called  “The  Guide”  (112),  that  Sir  Job 
Gilbert  is  turning  his  thoughts  to  somethin! 
besides  ent-and-thruat  paintings  of  Mediaovjj 
mSldes.  Among  other  subjects  in  whioh  figure; 
are  prominent  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  ThorCi 
Waite’s  “ On  the  way  to  School”  (51),  and  M 
Parker’s  “ On  the  Bank  of  the  Thames”  (160', 
whioh  latter  represents  a group  of  children  on  • 
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nk,  fishing,  or  looking  on,  There  is  a great 
al  of  character  and  good  drawing  in  the 
ures,  but  the  treatment  of  the  faces,  hands, 
seems  somewhat  hard  and  wooden.  Tho 
ntribations  of  one  of  the  newer  members, 
r.  Kadford,  we  really  complain  of.  They  seem 
get  more  and  more  hard  and  uninteresting, and 
■ ought  to  know  that  all  his  ladies  have  beads  too 
•ge  for  them,  conveying  the  idea  that  he  must 
int  from  a model  with  an  over-large  head, 
it  the  whole  of  his  art,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  is 
ithing  but  manipulation. 

Among  landscapes,  what  is  good  is  very  good, 
ough  there  is,  perhaps,  more  of  mediocre  or 
nventional  work  than  we  usually  see  in  this 
.llery.  Some  old  contributors  are  in  unusnal 
rce  ; Ur.  G.  A.  Fripp,  for  instance,  whose 
Mountains  at  the  Head  of  Looh  Eynart  ” (97),  is 
nal  to  anything  we  have  seen  of  his,  especially 
le  in  the  delineation  of  what  may  be  called 
e anatomy  of  the  mountains,  without  losing 
rial  effect ; and  Mr.  A.  P.  Newton,  whose 
Unveiling  of  the  Mountaiu’'  (42),  represent- 
g the  mist  clearing  suddenly  aside  from  a 
eat  scow-covered  mass  in  the  centre  of  the 
3ture,  is  in  his  finest  vein,  notwithstanding  a 
tie  conventionalism  in  the  foreground.  His 
lall  drawing  of  “ The  Upper  End  of  Looh 
•rridon”  (282),  should  be  looked  at  also.  Mr. 
iftel  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  whose  art  moves  in 
.rrower  limits,  are  nevertheless  admirable  in 
eir  own  style,  perhaps  above  tbeir  usual 
indard.  Mr.  II.  Moore’s  “ Sunset  in  the  High- 
ads”  (12),  would  never  be  taken  for  his  at 
at  glance;  the  manner  of  it  is  unusual  with 
m,  and  the  effect  puzzling  at  first;  but  it  only 
eds  to  be  studied  to  indicate  itself  as  a re- 
trkable  work,  in  which  every  touch  has  its 
ative,  and  there  is  a wonderful  degree  of  air 
the  evening  sky  seen  over  the  dark  shoulder  of 
e hill.  Mr.  Powell,  in  addition  to  some  small 
idles,  sends  “A  Gale  off  the  Coast  of  Arran” 
3),  iu  which  he  almost  surpasses  himself  in  the 
iwiug  of  sea-water  in  motion.  So  truthful 
3 the  lines  and  movement  of  the  water,  that 
I almost  expect  the  dark  wrinkled  mass  in  the 
•eground  to  pass  away  behind  the  frame,  and 
3 succeeding  wave  to  roll  up  to  ns : the  wild 
ect  of  the  distance,  half  lost  in  rain  and  mist, 
fine  also ; it  is  a great  work,  which  impresses 
the  more  we  look  on  it.  As  a contrast,  go 
)m  this  to  Mr.  Boyce’s  two  small  quiet  scenes, 
In  Danster  Park”  (206),  and  ” A Mill-pool  in 
irrey  ” (276),  drawings  which  are  for  a con- 
mplative  moment,  and  reqoire  careful  examina- 
m to  realise  all  the  delicate  truth  of  tone  and 
itail  that  is  in  them — the  faint  shadows  on 
e grass  in  the  one,  the  admirable  perspective 
the  other,  which  crowds  so  much  into  a mere 
rip  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Clarence  Whaite’s  large 
■awing  “The  Castle  Book  in  the  Vale  of  Sb. 
ihn’s”  (168),  is  unquestionably  grand  in  effect, 
spite  of  the  mannerism  of  colour  which,  less 
(brusive  bore  than  in  some  others  of  his  works, 
e artist  seems  unable  to  get  clear  of.  All  the 
awings  by  Mr.  Davidson  are  good,  and  in  a 
lod  style;  the  largest,  “A  Common, — Carting 
eather”  (87)  has  qualities  which  recall  the 
der  English  school  of  landscape,  as  represented 
1 Crome  and  others.  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin  is 
)t  altogether  at  bis  best;  the  most  elaborate 
his  drawings,  “ Water  Babies”  (71)  may  be 
tgarded  as  a pendant  to  his  “Mermaid’s 
ive  ” (we  think  that  was  the  title)  last 
iar;  the  effect  is  a little  too  artificial, 
hioh  can  rarely  be  said  of  this  artist, 
le  local  colour  of  objects  in  the  foregronnd 
aing  obvionsly  sacrificed  to  give  more  effect 
» the  semi-transparent  brown  tones  of  the 
ater.  The  small  drawing  called  “ Veiled 
unlight”  (68),  with  its  tender  gleam  of  light 
ver  a nook  of  a country  village,  shows  the  artist’s 
ighesb  qualities  better,  as  also  the  view  of  “ An 
Id  English  Town”  (45),  in  which  it  is  notice- 
ble  how  completely  we  can  trace  the  road  into 
le  town,  and  the  oonstmetion  of  the  place,  so 
,iat  we  fancy  we  could  walk  into  it ; and  this 
iality  is  obtained  without  the  slightest  hardness 
c saorifioe  of  aerial  effect.  Mr.  Alfred  Frippiswell 
^presented  by  one  or  two  important  drawings  ; 
Bt  his  very  charming  view  on  the  “ Coast  of 
[oreetahire  ” (138),  bright  and  delicate  as  it  is, 
jill  not  compare  lor  real  nature  with  the  two 
i,8t-mentioned  small  works  of  his  younger  com- 
cer:  with  all  it  merits,  there  is  just  that 
',‘Upgon  of  pictare-making,  of  artificial  tons  and 
lleot,  about  it,  which  takes  away  some  of  our 
iitisfaction  in  contemplating  it. 
j We  should  have  mentioned  a drawing  by 
T.  Tadema,  “An  Interesting  Scroll”  (218) 
arused  by  a seated  Boman  yontb,  which,  how- 


ever, is  not  (for  him)  a work  of  importance. 
Mr.  Arthur  Hopkins’s  study  of  a team  of  cart- 
horses in  “ The  Plough”  (82),  foreshortened  and 
coming  up  a bank  towards  the  spectator,  is 
admirable  of  its  kind  ; and  among  “ Still  Life  ” 
drawings,  of  which  there  are  not  many,  Mr. 
Brewtnall’s  “Geraniums  and  Wall-Flowera  ” 
(199),  in  a green  jar,  is  excellent,  and  a much 
more  satisfactory  work  than  his  more  ambitious 
anbjeots  are. 


NEW  STREETS  AND  STREET  IMPROVE- 

MENTS,  PROMOTED  BY  THE  METRO. 

POLITAN  BOARD  OP  WORKS. 

SUGGESTED  MODIFICATIONS  AND  EXTENSIONS.* 

I SHALL  not  pursue  the  growth  of  London  from 
hnmble  beginnings  in  remote  ag^s,  nor  even 
dwell  upon  the  improvements  effected  after  the 
Great  Fire  by  Wren  and  his  coadjutor,  Hook, 
the  land  surveyor.  They  accomplished  much, 
though  private  interests  interfered,  as  they  too 
commonly  do,  with  the  public  good.  But  no 
more  great  fires  can  be  expected,  and  as  the  re- 
currence from  time  to  time  of  some  great  recti- 
fying  motive  is  advantageous,  a comprehensive 
Streets  Bill  onght  to  be  welcome.  The  scope  of 
that  now  before  Parliament  is  certainly  immense. 
The  task  is  too  Herculean  for  even  the  sedulous 
promoters  to  contemplate  without  apprehension, 
and  they  accordingly  propose  no  less  a term  than 
seven  years  for  preliminary  arrangements  and 
ten  years  for  actual  fulfilment  of  these  under- 
takings. It  may  be  assumed  that  the  proposals 
are  in  many  instances  of  self-proolaimed  utility, 
and  that  the  outlay  will  not  be  incommensurate; 
but  no  one  person  whatever  could  perhaps  give 
an  equal  judgment  on  them  ail,  varying  as  they 
necessarily  do  in  extent  and  urgency  as  well  as 
situation.  It  is  far  at  least  from  my  intention 
to  attempt  so  great  a task.  I do  not  forget  that 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  achieved 
many  great  results,  will  in  all  probability  effect 
many  others,  and  maintain  a well-earned  popu- 
larity.  Nor  can  the  public  confidence,  of  which 
popularity  is  the  expression,  have  a better 
foundation  than  a knowledge  that  tho  measures 
proposed  by  the  Board  would  stand  a far  severer 
test  than  a fair  and  candid  review  by  a body  of 
British  arebiteots. 

My  long  and  cherished  connexion  with  the 
architect  of  the  Nelson  Column,  and  a yet  more 
extended  oooupation  almost  under  its  shadow, 
give  me  a vivid  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
Trafalgar-eqnare,  and  the  important  section  of 
town  of  which  that  square  is  the  focus.  As  a 
part  of  the  aggregate  capital  the  West  End  has 
a very  distinctive  character.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  Court,  the  Legislature,  and  the  Government, 
the  abode  of  Fashion,  and  the  home  of  Learning, 
Soience,  and  the  Arts.  Non-commercial,  ornate, 
stately,  it  is  regarded  with  pride  by  every  British 
subject,  and  taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison 
with  other  capitals.  It  contains  the  most  vene- 
rated shrines  of  Christian  antiquities  in  the 
country,  and  many  memorable  works  by  our 
leading  architects,  from  Inigo  Jones  to  Soott. 
Go  from  the  Regent’s  Park  to  Fall  Mall,  from  St. 
James’s-street  to  Chariug-oross,  from  the  Nelson 
Column  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  from 
Westminster  Abbey  to  Victoria  Station ; thence, 
proceed,  if  you  will,  through  Belgrave-square, 
till  Mr.  Burton’s  entrances  to  the  Royal  Parka 
and  the  Marble  Arch  may  be  almost  seen  at  the 
same  moment,  and  Piccadilly  to  the  Circus. 
What  a throng  of  impressions  may  thus  be 
formed — what  a store  of  reminiscences  called 
up ! It  is  surely  a place  where  even  an  amending 
hand  should  be  reverently  and  cautiously  applied. 

Victoria  Station  exemplifies  in  a striking  way 
the  changed  methods  of  locomotion.  The  bason 
of  a tidal  canal  has  suddenly  become  a stage  of 
platforms,  rails,  and  trains,  and  a scene  of  the 
utmost  activity  is  constantly  presented.  It  is 
an  almost  universal  centre  for  home  and  Conti- 
nental travel.  The  number  of  omnibuses  that 
arrive  and  depart  is  very  considerable,  and  affords 
a ready  index  to  the  direction  of  street  traffic. 
One  line  has  a service  every  fifth  minute  in  the 
direction  of  Paddington  and  Kilburn  ; another 
of  the  same  frequency  takes  the  Strand,  Clerken- 
well,  and  Islington.  A third,  with  twenty 
departures  in  the  hour,  has  its  route  through 
Parliament-street,  St.  Murtin’s-lane,  and  Totten- 
hara-oourt-road.  There  is  also  a short  line  to 
Oxford-circus  by  Piccadilly  and  Bond  street.  A 
separate  line  from  southern  Pimlico  to  the  City 
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passes  along  Whitehall  and  the  Strand.  Between 
Lambeth  and  Oxford-street  several  lines  of 
omnibus  pass  Chariug-oross,  so  that  Parliament- 
street  and  the  somewhat  pioturesque  way  be- 
tween  the  Admiralty  and  the  statue  of  Charles  I. 
are  already  becoming  too  narrow.  The 
omnibuses,  of  which  alone  I have  spoken,  are 
mere,  though  I think  reliable,  indicators  of  the 
general  conconrse  of  every  kind,  whether  by 
vehicle,  horse,  or  foot. 

But  while  it  is  apparent  that  Charing-crosa 
must  be  thronged,  I find  that,  after  a very  per- 
sistent struggle,  an  omnibus  plying  in  another 
direction, — namely,  between  Victoria  and  Old 
Ford, — has  been  discontinued.  My  inference 
consequently  is, — anditis  confirmed  by  inquiries 
into  the  postal  correspondence, — that  between 
the  north-east  and  south-west  districts  the  direct 
correspondence  is  very  small  indeed.  It  would, 
therefore,  occasion  no  appreciable  inoonvenienoe 
if  the  proposed  junction  of  Hart-street,  Blooms- 
bury, and  Piccadilly  were  at  least  postponed 
fora  term,  during  which  convincing  statistics 
might,  if  necessary,  be  obtained,  and  more 
argent  operations  effected.  I may,  therefore, 
dismiss  street  No.  1,  and  tho  contemplated  demo- 
lition of  some  of  Nash’s  work  at  the  clroua. 
The  widening  of  Dudley-street  would  also  be 
saved. 

With  regard  to  the  major  intercourse  between 
the  City  and  the  West,  I shall  confine  my. 
self  to  the  Piccadilly  line,  since  the  Oxford-street 
rente,  which  may  be  said  to  reach  from  Aotou 
to  Cheapside,  makes  the  northern  boundary  of 
tho  distii:t  I have  perambniated,  and  is  not 
itself  affected. 

Assuming  that  all  the  traffic  from  the  west 
has  arrived  at  Regent-circus,  part  may  bo  ex- 
pected  to  turn  northward  into  the  Quadrant.  On 
the  south  there  are  two  very  capital  roads, 
namely,  Regent-street  and  the  Hayraarket, 
though  it  is  objected  that  the  latter,  not  being 
trumpet-mouthed,  abnts  rather  abruptly  on 
Piccadilly.  Both  are  carried,  by  means  of  Pall- 
mall  and  Cookspur-streetjeasilydownto  Charing- 
cross,  Northumberland-avenuo,  and  Whitehall. 
But  no  continuing  road  of  adequate  capacity  is 
presented  from  the  end  of  Piocadilly  eastward; 
and  all  who  wish  to  reach  Somerset  Honse  or 
Temple  Bar  are  subjected  to  a painful  waste  of 
time  and  labour  by  the  Charing-croas  detour  and 
a descent  of  40  ft. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a direct  street 
from  Piooadilly  to  Somerset  Hoase  or  Sb. 
Clement’s  Church  appear  insuperable,  so  that 
instead  of  a stem  we  must  put  up  with  branches. 
One  of  these  has  so  obvious  a direotion  along 
Orange-stroet  and  Hemming’s-row  as  to  admit 
of  no  alternative ; but  it  may  be  as  well  to  rooite 
the  olanse  of  the  Bill  which  provides  for  a new 
street,  No.  3,  commenoing  at  the  eastern  side  of 
Regent-circus,  Piccadilly,  “ by  the  widening  of 
Piocadilly  on  the  north  side ; then  by  the  widen- 
ing of  Coventry-street  on  the  south  side,  and 
the  widening  of  Prince’a-etreeb  on  the  west  side ; 
and  thence  by  a short  length  of  new  street  from 
the  south  end  of  Prince’s-street  to  St.  Martin’s- 
street  at  its  junction  with  Blue  Cross-street; 
thenoe  by  the  widening  of  Orange-street  on  both 
sides,  and  by  a widening  of  Hemming’s-row  on 
the  south  side,  and  terminating  at  the  east  end 
of  Hemming’s-row,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Fields.” 

I cannot  help  suggesting,  as  of  superior 
directness  and  effect,  a street  of  easy  curvature, 
from  the  top  of  the  Haymarket  to  St.  Martin’s- 
street,  combined  with  the  removal  of  the  close 
and  unsuitable  buildings  between  this  now  street 
and  Leicester-square,  so  that  Leioester-square, 
of  which  the  face  has  been  so  completely  changed 
by  an  act  of  private  munificence,  may  be  to 
some  extent  enlarged,  and  the  value  of  the 
liberal  step  alluded  to  enhanced.  Points  of 
economy  should  hardly  have  too  much  considera- 
tion here,  any  more  than  in  a people’s  park,  an 
embankment,  or  an  avenue.  What  better  return 
can  bo  had  than  embellishments,  of  which  all 
feel  proud  and  none  grudge  the  cost  ? What 
higher  profit  can  be  sought  than  the  moderate 
extension  here  proposed  of  a public, — yes, 
essentially  a people’s  square  ? 

In  oouuexiou  with  this  part  of  the  scheme,  I 
should  wish  the  block  of  public  buildings  com- 
prising  the  National  Gallery  and  St.  George’s 
Barracks  to  be  made  insalai’,  and  a street  of 
communication  to  be  opened  between  Leicester 
and  Trafalgar  squares.  Those  among  us  who 
work  in  a sort  of  mental  perspective,  and  form 
their  ideas  as  it  were  in  stereotype,  will,  I have 
no  doubt,  perceive  some  eligible  chanoes  here. 
As  to  the  effect  of  a reduction  in  the  length  of 
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the  National  Gallery,  I think  the  elevation  would 
bear  it  very  well.  The  design  is  rather  attenoated 
and  deficient  in  height,  so  that  it  would  be 
benefited  by  ootnpression  of  the  extremeties. 
The  end  in  St.  Martin’s. place  is  a fine  oomposi. 
tion,  and  might  be  well  repeated  at  the  west. 
The  south  front  is  open  to  the  objeotion  that  on 
either  side  of  the  central  portico,  in  which  (it 
may  be  remembered  by  some)  the  columns  of 
Carlton  House  were  applied,  a group  of  three 
windows  is  thrice  repeated,  which  I should  say 
is  once  too  often.  By  bringing  the  anise  together, 
therefore,  omitting  the  last  three  windows  that 
separate  them, the  design  would  be  strengthened, 
and  a good  part  of  the  space  for  the  suggested 
opening  obtained. 

Then  from  the  north  end  of  Leicester.equare, 
whore  Bear-street  and  Cecil-court  now  are,  I 
shonld  propose  a short  street  into  St.  Martin’s, 
lane. 

Not  on  aooount  of  this  street  alone,  but  having 
in  view  the  increased  traflSo  through  Leicester- 
square  and  Long-acre,  on  the  opening  of  the 
new  Law  Courts,  I should  retain  and  exercise 
the  powers  for  widening  Coventry-street  on  the 
south  side. 

We  may  now  consider  the  thoroughfares  in  the 
direction  of  north  and  south,  or  from  West- 
minster  to  Bloomsbury,  whether  existing,  pro* 
posed  in  the  Bill,  or  here  first  suggested. 

The  Bill  provides  a new  street  (No.  6)  com- 
menoing  in  Trafalgar-square,  at  its  south-east 
corner,  to  be  formed  partly  by  widening  tbe 
roadway  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  square  by 
widening  St.  Martin’s-plaoe ; thence  by  a short 
line  of  new  street  commencing  at  Hamming’s, 
row,  and  terminating  at  Castle-street  ; thence  by 
widening  Castle-street  partly  on  the  east  and 
partly  on  tbe  west  sides;  thence  by  a new  street 
from  the  north  end  of  Castle. street  crossing 
Prince’s-row,  Lichfield. street,  Grafton-street,  and 
Moor-street  to  the  south  end  of  Crown-street ; 
tbonoe  by  widening  Crown-street  on  the  east  and 
partly  on  the  west  sides,  and  terminating  at 
Tottenham-court-road. 

Now,  to  my  mind,  though  with  all  deference 
to  Lord  Bacon’s  precept  about  the  purpose  of 
houses,  Trafalgar-sqnare  is  a place  to  look  at 
and  contemplate  at  leisure,  just  as  Parliament- 
square  and  the  river-side  gardens,  studded  with 
memorials  of  distingnisbed  men,  are  becoming. 
Its  buildings,  if  not  mstfaetically  unassailable, 
constitute  a very  noble  assemblage,  and  the 
number  aud  scale  of  its  embellishments  promote 
its  stately  character.  The  gradient  is  fortunately 
too  steep  and  dangerous  for  a large  accession  of 
misoellaneous  traffic  (no  prudent  driver  shoots 
the  square  without  previously  skidding  his 
wheels),  and  danger,  though  it  sounds  anomalous, 
may  prove,  like  the  stylobate  of  Sfc.  Martin’s 
Church,  a protecting  obstacle. 

An  excellent  road  might  be  formed  with  tbe 
greatest  imaginable  facility  at  the  east  of  the 
church  by  widening  the  west  aide  of  Adelaide, 
street ; and  were  that  street  continued  sooth, 
wards  across  Northnmberland-avenue  to  Scotland, 
yard,  and  by  a curve  just  saving  the  statue  of 
James  II.  opened  into  Whitehall  at  Montagu 
House,  a new  and  convenient  way  would  be 
obtained.  The  Chapel  Royal  would  be  insulated 
and  more  favourably  displayed,  as  it  unques. 
tionably  deserves;  for  this  edifice,  by  our  earliest 
great  master  of  Renaissance,  is  as  precious  as 
the  most  valued  contemporary  picture,  and 
should  be  framed  in  a border  of  nnoconpied 
space.  We  talk  of  vandalism,  indeed,  but  what 
desecration  could  be  worse  than  making  this 
monumental  edifice  the  neighbour  and  boundary 
of  stables  ? In  my  plan,  I indicate  a planted 
enclosure  on  tbe  site  of  Gwydyr  House.  The 
Crown  estate  would  be  advantageously  developed, 
and  opportunities  afforded  for  departmental  offices 
or  official  residences.  A dual  way  is  needed  here, 
but  has  not  hitherto  been  practicable,  nor  will 
tbe  opportunity  remain  after  the  appropriation  of 
Northumberland-avenue  to  other  objects. 

In  its  northern  extension  Adelaide-street  would 
penetrate  the  close  region  of  Bedfordbury,  through 
which  it  would  also  be  desirable  to  extend  Agar- 
street  as  well  as  Henrietta.street,  giving  an  acldi. 
tional  access  to  Covent-gardeu,  and  affording 
several  square  and  open  sites  for  buildings  on 
the  model  or  artisan  plan. 

Reaching  by  a carve  the  south  end  of  Upper 
St.  Martin’s-lane,  that  short  but  capacious  way 
is  utilised,  and  from  its  north  end  I should  widen 
on  both  sides  Little  and  Great  St.  Andrew  streets. 
Then  from  Broad-street  I should  adopt  the  line 
of  the  Bill  to  Hart-street,  and  extend  it  to  tbe 
British  Musenm,  which  is  rather  too  important  an 
natitntion  to  be  wholly  ignored.  Notwithstand* 
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ing  the  vast  concourse  of  visitors  it  attracts,  it 
remains  apart  from  any  direct  line  of  public  con- 
veyances. The  privilege  of  exercising  private 
rights  and  obstructing  by  barriers  what  are  in 
every  other  sense  public  ways,  closes  the  passage 
through  Gower.street.  Such  impediments  must 
in  time  be  removed ; but  they  are  in  tbe  mean 
time  as  obnoxious  and  hurtful  os  the  tolls  charged 
till  now  by  tbe  builders  of  bridges,  and  with 
much  less  show  of  reason. 

I consider  this  improved  way  through  Seven 
Dials  preferable  to  the  line  of  the  Bill,  because 
it  would  suit  the  traffic  from  Hart-street,  which 
may  be  little  iu  common  with  that  from  the 
British  Museum  and  district  beyond,  which  no 
doubt  is  and  will  continue  to  be  large,  whether 
bound  for  Piccadilly  or  Charing.oross.  The 
expensive  measure  projected  would  not  effect 
a saving  in  distance  of  200  yards  as  compared 
with  the  Cranboume-street  route  for  a possibly 
limited  number  of  passengers  to  Piccadilly.  It 
does  not,  like  New  Oxford-street,  fill  an  obvious 
want  by  connecting  two  great  streams  of  busi- 
ness,  while  the  other  takes  Charing-oross  Station, 
and  forma  part  of  the  line  to  Victoria. 

In  the  formation  of  new  thoroughfares  at 
this  time,  it  is  a fatal  mistake  to  omit  the 
priucipal  railway  stations,  for  they  are  centres 
of  intercourse  to  which  the  traffic  of  the  future 
will  necessarily  tend,  and  to  which  the  streets 
must  perforce  have  reference. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  way  to 
Tottenham-ooort-road,  for  which,  instead  of  the 
line  of  the  Bill  taking  one  side  of  Crown-street 
for  its  centre,  I should  project  a branch  from 
near  Seven  Dials.  The  principle  by  which  I am 
guided  in  fixing  this  line  is  the  direct  extension 
of  Tottenham-court-road. 

Were  this  road  continued  in  a right  line  it 
would  enter  the  Strand  at  Bedford. street,  and 
there  are  circumstances  that  render  sncb  an 
event  far  from  impossible.  From  King-8tre3t  to 
Maiden.lane  Bedford. street  is  of  very  fair  width, 
though  the  widening  of  the  southern  parts 
remains  a desideratnm,  but  tbe  extension  north- 
wards ^from  King-street  to  St.  Andrew-streeb 
seems  already  partly  prepared  for.  The  line, 
besides,  has  advantages  of  its  own,  and  would 
open  out  a now  thoroughfare  of  value,  both  for 
ventilation  and  traffio.  It  would  pass  on  the 
south  of  St.  Giles’s  Church,  and  help  to  display 
that  edifice.  I have  adopted  the  St.  Andrew, 
street  route  on  account  of  the  great  fitness  of 
the  line,  but  in  densely-peopled  looalitiea  the 
formation  of  new  ways  disturbs  fewer  ocoupa- 
_tion9  than  the  amendment  of  old  ones. 

No  abler  executive  than  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  can  be  imagined,  but  with 
regard  to  those  deliberate  and  artistic  functions 
on  which  the  convenience,  dignity,  and  grace  of 
districts  may  depend  through  many  coming 
generations,  might,  I humbly  think,  be  referred 
with  no  sacrifice  of  propriety  to  such  a body  as 
this  Institute. 

In  reference  to  the  subject  of  cost,  it  is  obvious 
that  an  indifferent  line  may  be  as  expensive  as  a 
good  one;  bat  that  which  is  most  direct  will  also 
be  most  economical. 


MESSRS.  DOULTON’S  NEW  PREMISES, 
LAMBETH. 

VISIT  OP  THE  auchitectvral  association. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  the  Architectural 
Association  paid  a visit  to  the  extensive  premises 
which  Messrs.  Donlton  are  now  erecting  over- 
looking  the  Albert  Embankment,  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  higher  up  the  river  than  Lambeth 
Bridge.  The  bnildings  * are,  for  several  reasons, 
more  noteworthy  than  manufacturing  premises 
Qsnally  are.  Seen  from  the  river  or  from  the 
Millbank  shore  they  already  present  an  imposing 
appearance.  Primarily  they  are,  of  course, 
intended  to  subserve  business  and  manufacturing 
requirements,  but  Messrs.  Donlton,  as  manu- 
facturers of  terra-ootta  and  faience,  have  very 
wisely,  even  regarded  from  a mere  business 
point  of  view  (althongh  msthetic  considerations 
have  had  due  weight,  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
to  those  who  know  anything  of  the  firm  and  its 
products  in  the  shape  of  art  pottery),  determined 
that  tbe  buildings  shall  serve  tbe  secondary  pur- 
pose, if  such  it  can  be  considered,  of  showing  the 
adaptability  of  their  products  for  architectural 


* In  addition  to  tbe  bnildings  here  described,  Messrs. 
Donlton  are  erecting  a new  block  of  buildings  to  be 
appropriated  to  ihe  purposes  of  ofllces  and  stadios, 
at  the  corner  of  High-street,  Xambetb,  Of  this  block  of 
bnildings  we  gave  a description  and  view  in  tbe  last 
volume  of  the  huUdtr,  pp,  1192,  1195. 
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treatment.  It  was  their  original  intention  to 
have  the  bnildings  erected  by  contract,  but  find- 
ing there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  adjusting 
the  conditions  of  a contract  in  regard  to  tbe 
artistic  work  to  be  executed,  they  decided  to 
ereot  the  buildings  themselves,  under  the  super, 
intendence  of  the  manager  of  their  engineering 
department,  Mr.  John  Phillips,  C.E.  The  build, 
ings  visited  on  Saturday  last  were,  during  the 
latter  part  of  last  year,  the  scene  of  the  (as  we 
ventm’ed  to  say  at  the  time,*  and  as  we  still 
think)  unjustifiable  strike  of  bricklayers  because 
two  men,  said  to  have  been  plasterers  by  ap. 
prenticesbip,  but  who  subsequently  attained' 
g^eat  proficiency  in  the  special  skill  required  in 
tbe  adjustment  and  setting  of  architeotural  de- 
tails in  terra-cotta,  were  not  withdrawn  from 
doing  the  work  for  which  they  were  most  compe- 
tent, the  contention  on  the  part  of  the  briok- 
layers  being  that  the  setting  of  terra-cotta  was 
bricklayers’  work,  and  not  plasterers’.  So, 
perhaps,  it  may  be — if  they  can  do  it  properly,, 
which  is  a disputed  point,  How  the  strike  de- 
feated  itself, — how,  in  spite  of  "picketing,” 
Messrs.  Donlton  were  by  degrees  able  to  obtain 
bricklayers  to  carry  on  their  work,  until  even- 
tually the  " pickets  ” were  withdrawn,  are  mat- 
ters  known  to  our  readers;  but  it  is  probably 
owing  to  Messrs.  Donlton  being  free  from  coo-  ' 
tract  engagements, — being,  that  is  to  say,  their 
own  builders, — that  tbe  strike  was  successfully 
resisted.  Another  point  in  which  the  buildings 
are  especially  noteworthy  is  the  excellence  of  the 
materials  employed,  and  of  the  workmanship  with 
which  those  materials  have  been  put  together. 

Proceeding  to  give  a brief  desoription  of  the 
buildings,  we  must  first  of  all  state  that  they 
consist  of  two  nearly  square  blocks,  known  as 
“Block  A”  and  “Block  B,”  separated  from 
each  other  by  a roadway  (40  ft.  wide)  leading  to 
other  premises  of  Messrs,  Doulton.  Block  A 
measures  84  ft.  by  81  fD.,  and  Block  B is  about 
80  ft.  square.  The  style  adopted  may  be 
described  as  Venetian  Gothic,  freely  treated,  and 
the  dominant  colour  in  both  blocks  is  given  by 
the  red  facing  bricks  of  the  walls,  these  bricks 
coming  from  a place  called  Rowland’s  Castle,  in 
Hampshire.  All  details,  such  as  strings, 
mullions,  jambs,  friezes,  columns,  caps,  bases, 
vouasoirs,  &o.,  are  iu  terra-cotta  and  faience, 
buff,  red,  brown,  and  otherwise  coloured,  aud  all 
have  been  specially  designed  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Doulton  themselves.  No  stone  whatever 
is  need  in  the  buildings  except  for  the  staircases. 
Block  A (the  one  nearest  to  Lambeth  Bridge) 
has  its  central  portion  recessed  about  3 ft.  The 
principal  entranoe  is  through  a porch  opening 
into  a projecting  bay  ooenpying  the  ground-floor 
portion  of  this  recess,  and  is  very  richly  treated. 
Above  this  porch,  and  springing  from  the  first- 
floor  level,  is  a highly-ornamental  oriel,  which  is 
carried  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  building, 
terminating  with  a spire  rising  to  a height  of 
120  ft.  These  constitute  the  chief  features  of  the 
principal  facade  of  Blook  A,  bub  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  whole  frontageis  very  richly  treated.  The 
side  and  back  elevations  are  as  richly  treated 
as  the  front  one,  with  the  exception  of  the 
omission  of  the  entrance  porch  and  oriel ; and 
this  remark  applies  to  both  blocks.  Blook  A 
consists  of  a basement  aboot  two-thirds  below 
ground-line  ; ground-floor,  with  floor.Ievel  about 
4 ft,  above  ground-line;  first,  second,  and  third 
floors ; besides  a series  of  rooms  in  the  roofs.  The 
basement  will  be  well  lighted,  and  will  have  an 
area  space  all  round  it.  Each  block  will  be  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  other  by  the  central 
road  before  referred  to,  and  there  will  be  no 
communication  between  them,  either  by  means 
of  subway  from  basement  to  basement,  or  by 
means  of  a bridge  connecting  an  upper  floor  of 
one  building  with  the  oorrosponding  floor  of  the 
other  one.  Block  A is  to  bo  entirely  devoted  to 
sanitary  appliances  of  all  kinds,  such  as  water, 
closets,  urinals,  baths,  lavatories,  &o.  On  the 
basement  floor  there  will  be  a boiler  for  supply- 
ing steam  to  an  engine  of  about  25.horBe  power 
for  actuating  the  machinery  used  in  tbe  work- 
shops on  the  upper  floors,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  basement  will  be  utilised  for  storage  purposes. 
Entering  the  porch  before  referred  to  tbe  visitor 
will  pass  through  a small  lobby  into  a reception  or 
waiting  room,  whence  access  will  be  gained  tothe 
large  showroom,  80  ft.  by  50  ft.  by  about  20  ft. 
high.  This  room  will  bo  lighted  on  three  of 
its  sides  directly  from  the  windows,  but  the 
central  part  of  the  rear  portion  of  this  room 
will  be  lighted  by  a skylight  whioh  forms 
the  bottom  of  a square  well,  24  ft.  by 


• Suilder,  1876,  p.  931. 
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1 ft.,  the  well  being  continued  upwards  from 
ao  skylight  in  question  open  to  the  sky,  and 
ned  with  white  glazed  bricks  supplied  by  the 
'arnley  Iron  Company.  Eound  this  show-room 
’ill  be  an  ornamental  continuous  gallery.  The 
iiternal  embellishments  of  this  show-room  and 
If  the  reception-room  already  referred  to  will  be 
lighly  ornate,  and  will  partake  somewhat  of  the 
aaracter  of  the  decorations  of  the  Ceramic 
alleries  and  the  Refreshment-room  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  In  this  show-room  will  be 
shibited  all  kinds  of  sanitary  appliances,  and 
1 niches  or  spaces  beneath  the  gallery  and  elee- 
here  it  is  intended  to  fit  up  baths,  lavatories, 
ater-closets,  &o.,  as  they  are  when  ready  for 
se,  with  water  laid  on  so  as  to  enable  visitors 
asily  to  appreciate  the  “points”  in  each 
peoiality.  Occupying  the  centre  of  the  back 
ortion  of  the  ground  floor  is  the  upper  part  of 
ie  engine-room  and  boiler-room,  on  either  side 
t whioh  are  clerks’  offices.  The  first,  second, 
nd  third  floors  are  devoted  to  workshops, 
dmirably  lighted,  not  only  from  the  windows 
Q all  four  sides  of  the  building,  but  from 
’inflows  opening  into  each  side  of  the  well- 
ole  already  referred  to.  There  will  be  a 
irther  series  of  workshops  in  the  roofs.  At 
aoh  angle  of  both  Blocks  A and  B will  be  a kind 
F mansard  or  turret  roof  surmounted  by  iron 
resting.  These  towers  (one  of  those  in  Block  A 
eing  used  to  mask  the  chimney-shaft  of  the 
irnace  of  the  boiler  referred  to,  the  chimney- 
laft  being,  in  fact,  carried  up  inside  the  mansard 
r turret)  will  extend  to  the  height  of  about 
DO  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  will  be  the  same 
sight  in  each  building,  both  blocks  being  of  the 
'»mo'  height,  and  having  their  fenestration  to 
prrespond  as  to  height,  width,  and  distance 
[part  of  the  openings.  The  general  archi- 
;jotural  treatment  of  both  blocks  is  very  similar, 
10  principal  difference  being  that  in  the  main 
t9ade  of  Block  B the  central  portion  projects 
ightly  instead  of  being  recessed,  and  has  its 
iitrance,  which  will  be  chiefly  used  by  work- 
eople,  less  ornate  than  the  entrance  to  Block  A. 
n the  south  fa9ade  of  Block  B is  a similar  oriel 
j)  that  in  Block  A,  and  this  is  carried  up  and 
jrminated  at  the  height  of  130  ft.,  in  the  form  of 
square  spire  whioh  has  had  its  point  out  off  and 
splaced  by  iron  cresting.  The  reason  for  this  is 
iiat  the  ebimney-shaft  from  the  boiler  in  the 
asement  of  Block  B is  carried  up  inside,  and 
pnoealed  by  the  spire  in  question,  just  as  the 
himney-sbaft  in  Block  A has  been  already  de- 
iribed  as  being  carried  np  inside  one  of  the 
jansards  or  turrets  of  that  struoture.  A stair- 
ise  oommunioating  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
uilding  winds  round  this  chimney-shaft.  Block  B 
i entirely  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  art 
ottery,  such  as  Doulton  ware,  faience,  terra- 
jtta,  &o.  In  the  basement  will  be  a boiler  27  ft. 
mg  by  7 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  the  heated  pro- 
nets  from  the  furnaces  being  utilised,  before 
scaping  np  the  concealed  shaft  already  referred 
a,  by  being  made  to  traverse  a flue,  whioh  passes 
arough  a olay-drying  chamber  in  the  basement, 
he  steam  from  the  boiler  is  passed  throngh  pipes 
•hich  heat  the  drying.rooms  for  modelled  clay, 
hese  drying  - rooms  are  provided  one  above 
nother  in  the  centre  of  the  ground  and  super- 
osed  floors,  oconpying,  in  fact,  nearly  the  same 
osition  in  Block  B as  the  well-hole  ocoupies  in 
look  A.  On  the  north  side  of  the  clay.drying 
hamber  is  a large  room  for  mixing  the  clay,  which 
I passed  on  to  the  various  floors  by  means 
f a lift.  The  south  side  of  the  basement  will 
e used  for  storage.  On  the  ground-floor  will 
e_  a large  workshop  extending  throngh  the 
eight  of  two  floors,  in  whioh  will  be  modelled 
arge  pieces  of  terra-cotta,  such  as  figures, 
:o.  These  largo  blocks  of  clay  will  be 
ilaced  on  trolleys  while  being  modelled,  and 
yhen  the  modelling  is  completed,  the  work  will 
)e^rnn  into  the  drying-room  preparatory  to  its 
•eing  fired,  kilns  for  whioh  purpose  will  be 
rected  on  the  south  side  of  Block  B,  and  ap- 
moached  from  the  modelling. room  through  two 
trchways  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  mez- 
.anine  over  the  ground-floor  in  the  northern  half 
if  Block  B will  probably  be  used  as  a showroom 
or  art  pottery.  It  is  82  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  wide, 
nd  has  two  large  bay-windows,  one  in  the 
:entre  of  the  north  front,  and  another  at  the 
astern  end.  The  first,  second,  and  third  floors 
,re  devoted  to  workshops,  with  drying-rooms  in 
he  centre,  while  the  roof  will  be  utilised  for  a 
eries  of  rooms  for  studios,  stores,  &c.  Want  of 
pace  precludes  us  from  entering  more  fully  into 
etail  with  regard  to  these  fine  buildings.  We 
any,  however,  add  that  the  roofs  will  be 
overed  with  red  tiles,  supplied  from  the  Pen-y- 


bont  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  Ruabon ; these  tiles 
are  hard  and  non-porous,  having  a vitreous  sur- 
face, and  an  ornamental  effect  is  obtained  by 
cutting  off  the  two  lower  angles  of  each  tile 
quadranc-wise,  ao  that  the  lower  edges  of  the 
tiles  when  put  together  form  a series  of  half 
circles.  The  iron  girders  and  columns  are  being 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Matthew  T.  Shaw  & Co., 
and  the  lifts  (one  in  each  building)  are  by 
Ellington.  The  brickwork  throughout  is  of 
stocks,  faced  externally,  as  before  stated,  with 
red  bricks  from  Hampshire.  The  mortar  is 
made  of  grey  stone  lime,  coarse  sand,  broken 
brickbats,  and  cinders  from  the  furnace,  ground 
up  by  an  edge-runner.  We  can  only,  in  con- 
clusion, just  mention  that  at  the  extreme  south 
end  of  the  building,  i.e.,  the  end  nearest  Vaux- 
hall  Bridge,  there  will  be  a fine  ohimney-shaft 
for  carrying  off  the  smoke  from  the  kilns  of 
whioh  we  have  already  spoken.  This  chimney, 
shaft  will  rise  to  a height  of  220  ft.,  and,  partaking 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  a campanile,  will  be 
nnique  certainly  as  to  its  ornamentation,  and 
probably  as  to  some  details  of  its  construction. 
It  will  be  square  externally,  but  the  shaft  proper 
will  be  cylindrical,  and  lined  with  firebricks,  with 
a specially  designed  air-space  in  tbo  thickness  of 
the  cylinder  for  ventilation,  with  the  view  of 
counteracting  the  effects  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction.  We  cannot  enter  further  into  details 
now,  and  will  conclude  by  saying  that  externally 
the  chimney-shaft  will  harmonise  with  the  two 
blocks  of  buildings  which  wo  have  roughly 
described,  being  of  red  bricks  ornamented  with 
stoneware,  faience,  and  terra-cotta  of  various 
colours.  In  short,  it  promises  to  be  the  feature 
of  this  part  of  the  river-side. 


NEW  RAILWAY  WORKS  IN  THE 
METROPOLIS. 

Pew  persons  have  little  more  than  a faint  idea 
of  the  enormous  extent  and  magnitude  of  the 
railway  works  at  this  moment  in  progress  within 
the  metropolitan  area.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  the  several  iindertakings  of  this  character 
now  going  forward  in  London,  in  connexion  with 
the  various  lines  having  their  termini  in  the 
metropolis,  is  upwards  of  six  millions  sterling, 
and  that  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  artisans 
aud  others  are  engaged  upon  them. 

The  Great  Northern  Company  alone  are 
expending  upwards  of  600,000Z.  in  the  con- 
struction of  two  new  tunnels  near  Holloway,  in 
addition  to  a very  considerable  enlargement  of 
the  King’s-cross  Station,  which  has  just  been 
completed,  at  a large  outlay,  Messrs.  Cubitt 
being  the  contractors. 

Not  far  from  this  locality  the  London  and 
North-Western  Company  have,  during  the  last 
year  or  two,  been  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  a new  tunnel,  1,180  yards  in  length,  at 
Primrose.hill,  With  the  exception  of  about 
150  yards,  this  tunnel  is  now  completed,  the 
whole  of  the  retaining-walls  on  each  side  having 
been  finished,  and  it  is  intended  to  open  it 
for  traffic  in  Jane.  The  tunnel  has  cost  a 
little  more  than  250,0001.  The  company  have 
likewise  just  commenced  the  erection  of  large 
goods  warehouses  at  Broad.street,  which  will 
cost  upwards  of  80,0001. 

The  Midland  Company  are  also  engaged  in  the 
constraction  of  very  extensive  works  at  different 
points  within  the  metropolis.  Amongst  these 
may  be  named  the  large  dep6t  and  goods  ware- 
houses which  have  for  some  time  cast  been  in 
course  of  erection  on  the  site  of  Whitecross- 
street  prison,  and  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  Metropolitan.  Railway,  near  Moorgate-street. 
The  land  alone  cost  the  company  200,0001.,  and 
the  works,  including  the  construction  of  the 
depot,  and  the  erection  of  the  warehouses,  will 
involve  an  outlay  of  120,0001.  The  works  are 
now  almost  completed,  and  the  depot  will  shortly 
be  opened  for  the  merchandise  traffic  of  the 
company.  Another  undertaking  which  the 
Midland  Company  have  just  commenced  is  the 
consbruotion  of  a shipping  basin  and  wharf  at 
Poplar,  on  the  site  of  Messrs.  Wigrara’s  ship- 
building yard,  eight  acres  in  extent,  for  which 
the  company  gave  110,0001.  The  coat  of  the 
works,  including  wharfs,  river  walls,  warehouses 
and  sheds,  and  branch  railways  in  connexion,  is 
estimated  at  300,0001. ; and  in  connexion  with 
this  undertaking  the  Great  East'  rn  and  London 
and  Blaokwall  companies  are  jointly  making  a 
new  branch  railway  from  Bow  to  the  London 
aud  Blackwall  main  line  at  Limehonse. 

The  Great  Eastern  Company  are  carrying  out 
very  large  and  costly  works  of  a varied  character 


in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford,  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  the  traffic.  The  works  consist 
of  new  duplicate  lines,  and  station  buildings. 
When  completed  there  will  be  four  lines  of  rails 
for  the  traffic  between  certain  points.  Two  of 
these  will  be  for  the  main-line  traffic,  and  two 
for  the  Woolwich  traffic  and  the  local  traffic 
beyond.  The  company  aro  likewise  expending 
a large  amount  in  the  conversic^Kif  the  Bishops- 
gate  Station  for  goods  traffic.  The  alterations 
at  the  station  inolnde  the  re-arrangement  of  a 
large  number  of  arches  which  it  is  stated  will 
secure  the  company  a rental  of  4,0001.  a year. 

The  North  London  Company  are  also  engaged  in 
carrying  out  new  works  whioh  will  cost  200,0001, 
The  principal  portion  of  these  works  consists  of 
a new  dock  at  Poplar,  upon  which  a large  sum 
has  been  already  expended. 

When  the  East  London  line  was  in  course  of 
construction  between  Wapping  and  its  junction 
near  Liverpool. street,  a large  piece  of  land  was 
purchased  by  the  company  near  Whitechapel  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a goods  station  and 
warehouses  in  connexion  with  the  Great  Eastern 
line,  and  the  East  London  Company  have  just 
commenced  the  construction  of  the  works. 

The  works  whioh  have  for  some  time  been  in 
progress  by  the  South-Western  Company  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  their  Waterloo  Station,  and 
the  extension  lines,  workshops,  and  buildings,  at 
Nine  Elms  and  Battersea,  are  of  a very  com. 
prehensive  character.  These  works  have  already 
cost  more  than  200,0001.,  and  by  the  time  of 
their  completiop  the  outlay  will  have  reaohed 
400,0001.  Messrs.  Perry  & Co.  are  the  con- 
tractors for  the  works  at  Waterloo,  and  also  for 
the  workshops  and  buildings  at  Nine  Elms,  and 
Mr.  Shaw,  of  Earl-street,  Westminster,  is  con- 
tractor for  the  Nine  Elms  extensions. 

The  new  line  which  the  Metropolitan  District 
Company  are  oonstrueting  between  their  Ham- 
mersmith Station  and  the  Shaftesbury-road 
Station  of  the  South  - Western  line  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  District  Company  access 
to  Richmond,  will  cost  more  than  3u0,000l.  It 
is  to  be  opened  in  May  next.  Messrs.  Aird  & 
Lucas  are  the  contractors. 


DWELLINGS  OF  THE  BOSNIA.CS. 

In  Bosnia,  as  in  most  of  the  provinces  in 
Eastern  Europe,  Turks  and  Christians  look  far 
more  to  oheapness  than  excellence  in  what  they 
purchase,  and  good  workmanship  and  consoien- 
tions  labour  are  neither  appreciated  nor  encou- 
raged.  The  consequence  is  that  the  quality  of 
the  work  executed  by  workmen  is  miserably  in- 
ferior.  The  workmen  are  far  from  being  com- 
petent in  their  several  departments.  The  native 
carpenter  begins  by  purchasing  a few  rough 
tools,  and  working  under  the  soperintendeuce 
and  in  aid  of  a more  experienced  workman,  and 
in  a few  months  considers  himself  a master  of  his 
trade.  When  a house  is  being  built,  or  any 
work  done  in  which  day-labour  is  paid  for,  it  is 
usual  for  the  employer  to  overlook  the  workmen 
the  whole  day,  or  to  pay  some  one  else  to  do 
this.  They  appear  to  have  no  sense  of  honour, 
and  even  when  overlooked  their  principal  object 
is  to  do  as  little  work  in  the  longest  time  pos- 
sible. When  our  consul,  Mr.  Holmes,  first  arrived 
at  Bosna  Serai  he  ordered  a cupboard  to  be 
mado  by  a native  carpenter,  and  to  his  surprise 
the  cupboard  was  produced  fastened  together 
with  huge  wooden  pegs.  Dovetailing  and  glue 
were  beyond  the  art  of  the  carpenter,  and  the 
boards  exhibited  all  the  marks  of  the  primitive 
piano  which  had  been  used  on  them.  There  are 
a few  Austrian  carpenters  who  execute  ordinarily 
good  work,  but  they  are  all  drunkards,  being  like 
most  of  the  foreign  settlers  in  Bosnia,  the  dregs 
of  the  country  from  whioh  they  come.  No 
artisans  of  any  trade  or  class,  native  or  foreign, 
seem  to  take  a pride  in  their  work.  There  is  no 
emulation,  but  each  gets  what  work  he  can, 
exacts  the  highest  possible  price  for  it,  and 
usually  e-xecutes  it  in  the  most  slovenly  and 
inefficient  manner. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Bosniacs  are,  as  may  be 
supposed,  ill-construoted,  and  unfit  for  the 
climate.  They  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  and 
wood.  The  walls  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bouse 
are  of  the  thickness  of  one  briok.  The  rooms 
are  surrounded  by  open  verandahs,  on  which  all 
the  doors  open,  and  two  sides  of  each  room  oon. 
sist  of  rows  of  badly.fitting  windows.  On  the 
ground-floor  the  walla  are  generally  thicker,  and 
one  room  is  there  set  apart  for  the  winter  habi- 
tation of  the  whole  family,  where  they  eat,  sleep, 
and  live  habitually.  A large  stove  maintains  a 
heat  whioh,  to  strangers,  is  insupportable  ; and 
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a9  the  crevices  in  the  window-Bbtiogs  are  pasted 
over  with  paper,  and  the  windows  rarely,  if  ever, 
opened  daring  the  winter,  the  atmosphere,  as 
may  be  sapposed,  is  extremely  unwholesome. 
The  upper  part  of  the  boose  is  abandoned,  and  is 
only  used  in  summer.  These  are  the  habitations 
of  the  better  class.  The  houses  of  the  poorer 
are  mere  hovels,  withont  any  kind  of  comfort  or 
accommodation,  situated  in  the  midst  of  reeking 
filth,  and  as  nnhealthy  as  overcrowded  and  air- 
poisoned  dwellings  oan  possibly  be.  The  drainage 
is  most  incomplete,  and  dirt  and  filth  are  left  to 
aconmnlate  in  all  directions.  Whenever  the 
cholera  or  other  epidemic  declares  itself,  the 
people  in  the  poorer  and  consequently  more 
crowded  and  unhealthy  quarters  are  decimated. 

The  wages  of  those  trades  which  chiefly  offer 
employment  to  foreign  workmen  are, — Native 
carpenter  23.  per  diem,  foreign  carpenter  43. 2d. ; 
native  bricklayer  2a.,  foreign  Ss.  4d. ; native 
tailor  28.,  foreign  4g.  per  diem.  A labourer  of 
the  country  earns  about  Is.  2d.  For  these  wages 
a workman  oan  live,  and  perhaps  save  money, 
provided  he  is  content  with  native  food  and 
lodging,  but  not  otherwise.  This  consists  chiefly 
of  coarse  bread,  of  which  even  the  best  is  gtitby, 
from  the  bad  millstones  naed  in  grinding,  and 
full  of  other  seeds  ; a few  cheap  and  coarse 
vegetables  of  a common  species  j very  rarely 
meat  or  poultry,  and  lodging  which  an  English 
mechanic  would  consider  nninbabitable.  Mutton  ! 
is  only  fair  during  a couple  of  months  in  the 
autumn  and  is  nob  killed  at  all  during  the  winter 
months.  The  best  of  the  cattle  are  exported, 
and  the  animals  killed  for  consumption  are  those 
which  can  work  no  longer  or  are  likely  to  become 
useless  or  unsaleable  from  ill-health.  Native 
batter  is  very  bad  and  nnfib  to  eat,  the  obeese  is 
flavonrless,  and  milk  is  poor  and  watered.  Fruit 
is  abundant  and  cheap ; bnt  as  it  is  gathered 
before  it  is  ripe,  it  is  to  a European  uneatable 
aud  unwholesome. 


THE  CEYSTAL  PALACE  SCHOOL  OF 
PEACTICAL  ENGINEERINQ. 

The  thirteenth  term  of  the  school  closed  on 
Saturday,  when  a largo  number  of  the  friends 
of  the  scholars  and  of  the  school  attended. 

After  the  work  of  the  students  in  the  several 
departments  had  been  examined,  the  company 
proceeded  to  the  Lecture-room  of  the  school,  in 
the  south  tower  of  the  Palace,  under  the  pre- 
sidency  of  Mr.  James  Brunlees,  M.C.Inst.C.E., 
who  presented  the  certificates  that  had  been 
awarded,  and  made  an  appropriate  speech  to 
the  students. 

Thirty-seven  students  attended  the  lectures 
of  the  term,  of  whom  twenty-two  received 
certificates  as  having  satisfactorily  passed  exami- 
nation.  The  highest  number  of  marks  attainable 
in  this  examination  is  238,  J.  E.  Millidge  was 
first,  with  204  marks;  A.  E.  Sennett,  second, 
202  marks ; H.  U.  Wollaston,  third,  194 
marks.  Each  of  these  twenty-two  students  had 
a second  certificate  for  merit  in  a special  depart- 
ment. 

Twelve  certificates  were  awarded  for  merit  in 
the  Drawing-office, — C.  W.  Carrington,  first ; 
J.  S.  Boyer  and  T.  E.  Fuller,  equal  seconds ; and 
W.  J.  Christie,  third.  Thirteen  certificates  were 
awarded  for  work  in  the  pattern  and  smith’s 
shop, — E.  Daniel,  first;  G.  F.  Hardy,  second; 
G.  B.  Jenyns,  third.  Ten  certificates  were 
awarded  for  work  in  the  fitting-shop, — G.  S. 
Firth  and  A.  K.  Sennett,  equal  firsts;  T.  E. 
Millidge  and  L.  W.  Toms,  equal  seconds  ; H.  W. 
Wollaston,  third. 

In  the  Civil  Engineering  section,  first  term, 
the  order  of  merit  was, — S.  E.  Lowcock,  first ; 
C.  W.  James,  second;  H.  V.  E.  Eeed,  third. 
Second  term,  eight  certificates,— E.  E.  Eoyston 
and  H.  Wilson,  equal  firsts  ; A.  B.  Black,  second; 
and  A.  Heeling,  third. 


The  Forthcoming  Sewage  Confex*ence. — 
In  view  of  the  sewage  conference,  which  is  to 
be  held  at  the  hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
John. street,  Adelphi,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Eight  Hon.  J.  Stansfeld,  M,P.,  on  Thursday 
next  and  following  days,  the  council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  have  ingtrueted  Mr.  Gilbert  E. 
Redgrave  to  visit  some  of  the  principal  towns 
in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  to  prepare  a 
report  upon  the  dry  systems  of  dealing  with 
sewage  and  the  various  processes  now  in  opera- 
tion for  the  maDufacture  of  manures  from 
excreta. 


THE  GEOSVENOE  GALLEEY. 

The  Groavenor  Gallery  in  Now  Bond-street  is 
to  open  on  the  Ist  of  May.  As  many  of  our 
readers  know,  it  has  been  erected  by  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay,  himself  an  accomplished  amateur  artist, 
in  a spirit  of  enterprise  which  is  surpassed, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  only  by  the  discretion 
and  good  taste  observed  throughout.  The  build- 
ings themselves  have  cost  aboat  30,OOOZ.,  the 
total  ontlay,  including  freehold  site,  amoanting 
to  no  less  than  12O,000J. ; but  it  is  nnderstood 
that  the  property  included  not  absolntely 
required  for  the  galleries  will  return  a 
percentage  on  this  amount  irrespective  of  the 
takings  at  the  doors.  The  principal  facade  is  in 
New  Bond-street,  and  occupies  the  sites  of  three 
houses.  The  style  is  Italiau  Eenaissanoe, 
harmonising  with  the  central  feature  on  the 
ground  floor,  the  handsome  entrance  doorway, 
which  is  reputed  to  be  the  work  of  Palladio, 
and  formerly  belonged  to  the  Church  of  8. 
Lucia  at  Venice.  This  doorway  was  bought  by 
Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  and  is  executed  in  Istrian 
marble,  with  two  columns  of  jasper  marble  on 
either  side.  On  each  side  of  this  entrance  will 
bo  a shop.  The  facade  will  be  four  stories 
high,  the  material  used  being  Portland  stone, 
highly  enriched.*  At  present  only  one  of  the 
side  shops  is  in  progress,  and  the  fa9ade  is 
only  about  half-way  up,  but  this  incompleteness  of 
the  exterior  will  not  materially  interfere  with  the 
galleries  themselves.  Entering  from  New  Bond, 
street,  the  visitor  will  pass  through  a handsome 
vestibule,  flanked  with  marble  columns,  to  the 
staircase,  15  ft.  wide,  with  niches  for  statnes  on 
either  side.  Ascending  the  stairs  the  galleries 
will  be  reached.  The  principal  gallery  is  a fine 
apartment,  104  ft.  long  by  36  ft.  wide,  with  the 
corners  at  one  end  cot  off  or  “canted.”  The 
smaller  gallery  is  60  ft.  long  by  30  ft. 
wide.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  a third 
gallery,  with  top-lighted  recesses  for  the  recep- 
tion of  statuary,  and  beyond  this  again  a small 
room  for  the  exhibition  of  water-colour  draw- 
ings.  The  roof  of  the  principal  gallery  is  coved 
at  the  sides,  and  divided  into  bays  painted  a 
deep  blue,  each  bay  or  panel  ornamented  with  a 
representation  of  the  moon  in  one  phase  or 
another,  accompanied  in  each  case  by  stars  of 
different  magnitudes.  The  bays  of  this  coved 
ceiling  cf  coarse  range  with  the  bays  or  panels 
into  which  the  walls  themselves  are  divided. 
This  division  is  effected  by  sixteen  Ionic  pilasters, 
of  oak,  richly  gilt,  which  came  from  the  foyer  of 
the  old  Italian  Opera  House  in  Paris.  The  roof 
principals  were  originally  designed  with  tie-rods, 
but  these  have  been  omitted,  their  absence  being 
compensated  for  by  rods  passing  down  behind  the 
coved  portion  of  the  ceiling  into  the  brickwork 
of  the  external  walls.  The  walla  themselves  are 
bnilt  in  Portland  cement;  in  fact,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  building  cement  is  used  to  the 
exclusion  of  mortar.  Externally  the  walla  of 
the  galleries  are  faced  with  glazed  red  and 
white  bricks.  Internally  they  are  battened  with 
2-in.  battening,  which  has  served  for  the  fixture 
of  a surface  of  1-in.  boarding,  thus  leaving  a 
space  of  2 in.  between  the  walls  and  the  board- 
ing.  This  boarding  baa  in  its  turn  been  com- 
pletely  covered  with  a thick  waterproof  felting 
paper,  and  on  this  has  been  stretched  and 
fastened  a very  rich  crimson  silk  damask  from 
Lyons,  this  one  item  of  silk  wall-covering  alone 
having  cost  about  l.OOOZ.  Preoaotion  has  thus 
been  taken  to  insure  dryness  in  the  walls,  aud  it 
may  be  hei*e  noted  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
crowd  the  pictures  close  together,  but  to 
leave  a margin  of  wall-space  between  the 
frames  of  oontiguous  pictores.  The  floors  are 
fireproof,  on  Phillips’s  principle,  and  will  be  ulti- 
mately  covered  with  Arrowsmith’s  parquetry, 
although  this  will  not  be  completed  in  time  for 
the  opening  of  the  gallery.  Ventilation  is  secured 
by  means  of  galvanised  iron  louvres,  opening  by 
means  of  cords  to  any  extent  desirable,  on  either 
side  of  the  continuous  glazed  lanterns  or  skylights 
of  the  galleries.  Internally  the  space  into  which 
these  louvres  open  is  covered  with  perforated 
zinc,  the  unsightliuess  of  which  has  been  obviated 
by  a happy  thought  of  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  who 
has  himself  painted  a number  of  panels  each 
containing  two  small  doorways  covered  with  the 
perforated  zinc.  On  either  side  of  these  door- 
ways  are  figures  of  cherubs  and  amorini,  some 
engaged  in  holding  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers 
across  the  doorways.  Although  there  is  necas- 
sarily  a certain  amount  of  sameness  throughout 
these  panels,  each  having  its  two  doorways  and 


• Of  this  we  shall  give  a view  hereafter. 


its  floral  festoons,  each  is  differently  treated  ai 
to  the  figures,  and  the  effect  is  very  pleasing 
Ventilation  is  assisted  by  the  arrangements  madt 
for  the  admission  of  warm  fresh  air  in  winter 
and  cool  air  in  summer.  Fresh  air  will  be  drawr 
down  flues  from  the  top  of  the  bnilding,  and  wil 
pass  into  a calefactory  or  heating  apparatus,  anc 
thence  by  other  flues  to  the  galleries,  througl 
perforated  metal  panels  in  the  skirting-boards 
In  hot  weather  the  fresh  air  will  be  made  topasj 
through  iced  spray  instead  of  through  the  cale 
factory.  The  smaller  gallery  will  partake  of  th< 
general  characteristics  of  the  larger  one.  Botl 
will  be  illuminated  at  night  by  continuous  rowi 
of  gas-jets,  lighted  by  travelling  lamps,  on  th« 
same  principle  as  that  adopted  at  the  South  Ken 
siugton  Museum  and  elsewhere;  and  blinds  an 
provided  for  excluding  the  direct  rays  of  tb 
sun. 

Beneath  the  principal  gallery  is  a large  dining 
room,  96  ft.  by  35  ft.  6 in.  This  is  divided  int« 
what,  if  we  were  speaking  of  a ohuroh,  w( 
should  call  nave  and  aisles,  by  two  rows  o 
Soagliola  columns  with  gilt  capitals.  Thesi 
oolnmns  are  sixteen  in  number,  eight  on  eaol 
, side,  and  are  used  only  for  ornamental  effect 
for,  although  they  come  nnderneath  the  mail 
girders  supporting  the  gallery  floor  above,  thej 
can  be  removed  at  any  time  without  struotura 
detriment.  They  will  serve  to  facilitate  thi 
groupiug  of  the  furniture  into  compartmentf 
or  bays.  Adjoining  the  diniDg-room  is  a com 
modioQS  buffet  for  those  who  wish  to  obtait 
light  refreshments.  In  the  basement  are  th{ 
kitchens  and  concomitant  offices,  replete  witl 
every  convenience.  The  entrance  to  th« 
restaurant  portion  of  the  building  will  be  die 
tinot  from  that  to  the  “ Gallery  ” proper.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  while  Sir  Contts  Lindsay 
has  provided  a series  of  galleries  in  which  th« 
cesthetio  faculty  may  be  ministered  to,  ho  hai 
not  been  unmindful  of  the  more  material  wanti 
of  mankind.  It  is  stated  that  some  of  the  lead 
iug  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  will  supper 
Sir  Contts  Lindsay  in  his  enterprise,  among  then 
being  Sir  Francis  Grant,  the  president  of  thi 
Academy,  Mr.  Millais,  Mr. Leighton,  Mr.  Poynter 
Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Leslie,  and  Mr.  Alma  Tadema 
and  it  is  also  announced  that  the  undertakin{ 
has  not  been  prompted  by  any  spirit  of  ani 
mosity  or  jealons  rivalry  with  tho  old-ostab 
lished  societies  of  artists.  For  revenue,  wi 
believe  it  is  intended  to  rely  almost  entirely  oi 
the  ordinary  shilling  admissions,  as  exhibitor! 
will  not  be  charged  for  space,  nor  will  they  b< 
expected  to  pay  percentages  on  sales.  It  i« 
contemplated  to  ultimately  extend  the  scope  oi 
the  galleries  to  music,  and  ample  ground  bai 
been  secured  on  which  to  build  a large  concert 
hall. 

The  architect  from  whoso  plans,  and  nndei 
whose  superintendence,  the  buildings  have  beei 
erected,  is  Mr.  William  T.  Sams,  and  the  builden 
are  Messrs.  G.  H.  & A.  Bywaters.  The  worki 
were  only  commenced  in  July  last,  and  wert 
greatly  impeded  not  only  by  the  heavy  rains  o; 
the  past  winter,  but  by  the  numerous  injunO' 
tions  applied  for  by  adjoining  property  owners 
who  were  desirous  of  maintaining  their  ancient 
lights  unimpaired.  The  work  has  not  been  don< 
by  contract,  bub  by  “ measure  and  value,”  th« 
surveyors  employed  being  Messrs.  J.  & A.  E 
Bull.  The  Soagliola  columns  before  referred  U 
were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Bellman  & Ivey ; th« 
gas-fittings  and  cooking  apparatus  were  supplied 
and  fitted  by  Messrs.  Jones  Brothers,  Down, 
street;  the  plastering  is  by  Mr.  McManus,  of  Ken. 
sington ; the  heating  and  hot-water  apparatai 
was  supplied  and  fixed  by  Messrs.  Herring  & Son. 
Chertsey ; and  the  ironwork  was  supplied  bj 
Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Laidler  was  the  clerk  of  works, 
We  are  told  that  the  paiots  and  enamels  of  the 
Silicate  Paint  Company  have  been  used  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  building. 

The  public  will  have  reason  to  thank  Sir  Contts 
Lindsay  for  a new  pleasnre. 


A Casket. — The  Baptist  Missionary  Societj 
are  about  to  present  to  their  late  secretary.  Dr 
Underhill,  a testimonial,  in  the  form  of  a caakel 
of  flue  gold,  of  the  Cioque.ceuto  style,  designed 
and  manufactured  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  Lud. 
gate-liill.  The  obverse  side  contains  a carved 
view,  in  ivory,  of  Benares.  In  the  pilasters  ol 
the  casket  are  introduced  the  sagar-canes. 
Indian  corn,  the  vine,  and  bamboo.  At  th< 
four  corners  are  carved  figures,  in  ivory 
representing  natives  of  Brittany,  Jamaica,  China 
and  India. 
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THE  AET-UNION  OP  LONDON 
DISTfilBUTION. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members 
E the  Arfc.Union  of  London  was  held  on  Tuesday 
ist  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  for  the  par. 
ose  of  receiving  the  Ooancirs  report,  and  for 
le  distribntion  of  the  amount  sabacribed  for  the 
urohase  of  works  of  art  for  the  current  year, 
lord  Houghton,  the  president,  oooupied  the 
hair. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Watson,  secretary,  read  the  report 
f the  Connoil,  the  most  salient  points  of  which 
re  as  follow  : — 

The  Council  have  to  report  to  the  Bubscribers  that  the  sum 
ollected,  for  the  year  jast  closed,  amounts  to  16,586/.  4s. 
he  great  depression  in  eTcry  branch  of  commerce,  in 
,11  parts  which  has  for  a long  time  prevailed,  and  other 
lell-fenown  causes,  led  to  the  expectation,  that  our  funds 
[ould  sustain  a greater  decline  than  is  thus  shown  from 
le  unexampled  amount  produced  by  the  exceptional 
ttractions  of  the  engraving  given  for  the  last  two  years. 
A design  for  a Tazza  in  bronze,  founded  on  Schiller's 
oem  of  “ The  Driver,"  was  made  for  the  Society,  by  Mr. 
7orrell,  and  a number  of  these  will  form  part  of  the 
rises  to  be  allotted  to-day. 

In  reference  to  the  China  Tazzas,  which  were  given  as 
rizee  at  the  last  distribution,  the  Council  bare  to  be- 
jeak  the  indulgence  of  those  members  to  whom  they 
ere  allotted.  Unforeseen  impediments  arose  in  con- 
•quenco  of  the  entirely  new  form  which  the  potter  was 
illed  on  to  produce,  technical  difficulties  connected  with 
le  baking  had  to  be  surmounted,  and  a great  many  casta 
ere  spoilt  in  the  process,  before  success  could  be 
ihieved.  A perfect  work  has  now  been  secured,  and,  in 
very  short  time,  all  those  entitled  to  copies  will  bo  in 
oasessioD  of  them. 

The  following  is  a brief  summary  of  the  receipts  and 
ipenditure;  a detailed  account  will,  as  usual,  be  printed 
1 the  report 

Amount  of  subscriptions  £16,686  4 0 

Allotted  for  prizes £7,810  0 0 

Set  aparttowardsproviding 
works  of  art  for  acenmu- 

lated  payments  630  10  0 

For  print  of  the  year,  alma- 
nack, exhibition,  report, 

&c.,  and  reserve 4,474  12  10 

12,911  2 10 

Agents'  commis'ion  and  charges,  adver- 
tisements, printing,  postage,  &c 2,675  1 2 


£ 15,688  4 0 

The  amount  to  be  expended  on  prizes  will  be  thus 
Hotted : — 


40  works  at 
30  „ 

20  ,, 

20  „ 

16  „ 


10  „ 

fi  „ 

6 

5 

3 „ 

3 „ 

Ir.  Arniitago's  oil  painting 


£10  each. 

15  „ 

2>  ,• 

25  „ 

33  „ 

40  „ 

45  „ 

60  „ 

60  „ 

76  „ 

100  „ 

150  „ 

200  „ 

■"Joseph  and  Mary,"  £400. 


To  these  will  be  added  : — 

A painting  on  pottery,  by  P.  Levin,  of  an  allegory  of 
"Faith." 

0 Bronze  Statuettes,  “Cimabiid.’' 

6 Towuley  Vases. 

20  China  Tazzas. 

10  Porcelain  Statuettes,  “ Net-mendiDg." 

25  Bronze  " Diver”  Tazzas. 

100  Statuettes,  " Whittington." 

20  Folios  of  Autotypes  from  the  Society’s  Prints. 

30  Silver  Medals  ofW.  Mulready,  11,  A,,  by  G.  G.  Adams. 
40  Volumes  of  Etchings. 

These,  with  the  prizes  given  to  unsuccessful  members 
f ten  years'  standing,  will  make  the  total  number  of 
tizes  701. 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  the  Council  have  lost,  by 
eath,  one  of  its  most  useful  and  energetic  members.  Mr. 
Vil.iani  Smith  died  suddenly,  on  the  6th  September  last, 
•hen  returning  from  the  funeral  of  a friend.  By  the 
eath  of  this  distingoished  art-antiquary  the  public 
re  great  losers.  Famous  throughout  Europe  for 
is  knowledge  of  engravings,  and  above  all  for  profound 
larning  with  regard  to  portraits,  Mr,  Smith  devoted  all 
le  leisure  of  hie  later  life  to  the  service  of  those  whose 
ursuits  were  like  his  own.  Few  men  could  approach 
im  in  extent  and  accuracy  of  knowledge.  In  England, 
ranee,  Germany,  and  Holland  his  name  is  widely  koowu 
8 a collector  of  prints  and  drawings;  and  he  was  one 
f the  beat  judges  of  j^rints  on  record.  He  was  for 
jany  years  deputy  chairman  of  the  National  Portrait 
fallery.  He  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the 
iTairs  of  this  Society,  and  great  assistance  was  derived 

•om  his  thorough  practical  knowledge 

In  addition  to  the  vacancy  in  the  Council  caused  by 
ho  death  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  Rev.  Ed.  Coleridge  and  C.  J. 
.oaf,  esq.,  retire.  R.  H.  S.  'V'yvyan,  esq.,  J.P.,  and 
rlhnr  Grote,  esq.,  have  been  elected  Members  of  the 
Council,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  this  meeting. 

The  members  are  aware  that,  on  the  incorporation  of 
he  Society  by  royal  charter  in  1817,  a reserve  fund  was 
stablished,  to  be  formed  by  putting  aside  every  year 
J per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  subscriptions,— by 

be  accruing  interest  of  the  amount  thus  acquired, by 

le  balance  on  the  sale  of  catalogues  at  the  exhibition, 

nd  by  the  amount  unexpended  by  prizeholdera.  The 
Dial  sum  thus  aocnmulated  now  amounts  to  upwards  of 
6,000/.  This  reserve  was  declared  to  be  made  “lor  the 
urpose  of  purchasing  or  building  a gallery,  and  for  pro- 
idiog  a permanent  fund  for  assisting  in  carrying  out 
le  objects  of  the  Sooioiy." 

The  boose  now  occupied  by  the  Association  has  long 
een  found  inadequate  to  the  proper  display  of  the  coL 
setion  of  works  of  art  of  various  kinds,  forming  the  stock 
f the  Art-Union,  as  well  as  the  operations  iuvolved  in  the 
onveuient  packing  and  despatch  of  the  large  amouut  of 


engravings  and  prize-works  which  have,  each  year,  to  be 
distributed  to  every  part  of  the  world  ; and,  after  con- 
sidering several  sites,  which  presented  themselves,  and 
which  had,  lor  one  reason  or  another,  to  be  rejected,  the 
Council  have  succeeded  in  acquiring  a piece  of  ground  in 
the  Strand,  adjoining  the  Savoy,  of  an  average  width  of 
about  38  ft.  by  63  ft.  in  depth,  on  a lease  for  eighty  years, 
from  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  a building  suitable  in  all  respects  to  the  Society’s 
wants.  The  able  advice  and  services  of  Mr.  Ed.  Barry, 
R.A.,  have  been  secured,  as  architect  of  the  building, 
and  it  is  expected  that,  in  a few  months,  a new  start 
will  be  made,  in  a new  home,  in  which,  increased  pro- 
sperity may  be  hoped  for  commensurate  with  the  en- 
larged facilities  thus  afforded  for  developing  the  objects 
of  the  Association. 

In  their  report,  in  the  year  1873,  the  Council  felt 
bound  to  notice  numerous  schemes  "which  borrow  the 
name  of  Art-Union,  and  impr^erly  seek  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  the  Society’s  agents,  although 
such  projects  were  never  contemplated  by  those  wno 
framed  the  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  our  proceedings 
are  sanotioned.” 

The  Council  now  feel  it  their  duty  to  remark  on  a 
somewhat  similar  matter,  which,  in  the  last  few  months, 
has  attained  very  large  proportions.  So  great,  of  late 
years,  has  been  the  supply,  through  the  agency  of  this 
Society,  and  kindred  means,  of  really  good  impressions 
ot  high-class  engravings,  that  it  is  difficnlt  to  find  a bouse 
of  any  class  that  has  not  one  or  more  of  such  examples 
to  adorn  its  sitting-room;  and  yet,  by  playing  on  the 
natural  tendency  of  human  nature  to  take  any  bait  that 
is  covered  by  some  outward  show  of  mystery  or  ceremony, 
a host  of  schemes  has  been  set  on  foot,  with  the  effect  of 
spreading  broadcast,  through  the  land,  a fiood  of 
miserable  ghosts  of  impressions  from  utterly  worn-out 
plates,  by  engravers,  who  would  have  shuddered  »t  the 
notion  that  their  works  would  ever  be  so  abused 

The  Council  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  they  de- 
sire  to  monopolise  the  production  of  cheap  art.  Let  art 
be  as  cheap  as  practicable,  so  that  it  be  decidedly  good. 
We  gladly  hail  the  productions  of  such  works  as  the  Art 
Journal,  ihcPortfoUo,  the  Illustrated  Keiei,  the  Graphic, — 
which  constantly  bring  out  good  engravings,  at  a very 
low  price  ; but  ws  feel  that  we  should  not  be  doing  our 
duty,  in  the  position  which  this  Society  has  attained,  un- 
less we  sent  forth  a cry  against  the  issue  of  such  generally 
worthless  productions  as  those  to  which  we  have  above 
alluded. 

The  great  popularity  which  attended  the  first  appearance 
of  the  marine  subjects,  "Tilbury  Fort,"  "Dutch 
Trawlers,"  and  the  small  prints  of  Coast  Scenery;  aod 
which  continues  to  cause  frequent  demauds  for  them  ; in- 
duced the  Council  to  think  that  another  plate,  ofa  similar 
kind,  might  bo  'acceptable  to  the  subscribers,  and  they 
arranged  with  Mr.  Edward  Duncan,  one  of  the  first 
artists  in  that  hind  of  subject,  to  produce  for  them  a draw- 
ing, "The  Return  of  the  Life  Boat"  ; from  which  Mr. 
Arthur  Willmore  has  made  amost  interestine  and  effective 
plate ; being  of  the  same  size  as  " Dutch  Trawlers,"  and 
an  appropriate  pendant  to  that  work.  The  drawing  itself 
will  be  the  first  prize  in  the  distribution  next  year.  The 
scene  is  laid  off  the  Yorkshire  coast,  near  the  entrance  of 
Whitby  Harbour ; a wrecked  vessel  is  soeu  in  the  distance, 
and  in  the  foreground  is  the  life-boat,  having  on  board  the 
resened  crew,  BO  near  that  a liae  is  being  thrown  to  the 
crowd  of  men  standing,  ready  and  anxious,  to  haul  the 
boat  on  shore 

Amongst  the  notable  events  of  the  past  year  was  the 
opening  of  the  Great  International  Exhibition,  at  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  centenary  day  of  the  birth  of  the  Great 
Republic  ; and  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  for  vaatness,  and 
interest  in  the  objects  exhibited,  it  has  not  been  surpassed 
by  any  undertaking  of  a similar  kind.  As  far  as  more 
novelty  and  freshness  go,  no  such  undertaking  can  well 
compare,  to  English  people  at  least,  with  our  own  Exhi- 
bition of  1851.  Everything  was  then  new  and  striking; 
the  idea,  the  building,  its  decorations,  aud  its  contents ; 
and  more  than  all,  perhaps,  the  additional  charm  that  was 
felt,  from  the  fact  of  the  Royal  patronage  accorded  to  it, 
and  from  the  intimate  personal  interest  taken  in  it  by  the 
much-lamented  Prince  Consort.  It  would  be  obviously 
impossible  to  repeat  or  rival  such  an  exhibition  as  this 
was,  all  things  helping  and  aiding  it ; and,  in  respect  of 
want  of  novelty,  all  subsequent  enterprises  of  the  kind 
labour  at  a disadvantage. 

However,  this  particular  Philadelphia  show  seems  to 
have  been  an  undoubted  success,  and,  to  Englishmen 
espociitlly,  a most  gratifying  circumstance  was  the  greet- 
ing afforded  by  the  loud  and  often-repeated  shouts  of  con- 
gratulation of  the  American  public  when  the  awards  to 
the  English  contribntors  were  announced,  showing  how 
completely  every  feeling  of  soreness  which  it  cannot  be 
denied  survived  for  many  years  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  mother  country,  has  given  place  to  friend- 
ship  and  affection  in  the  breasts  of  our  cousins  across  the 
Atlantic. 

One  evidence  of  this  feeling  was  the  prominent  place 
given  to  Mefsra.  Boulton’s  fine  terra-cotta  reproduction 
of  Mr.  John  Bell's  magnificent  group  of  “America," 
from  the  base  ol'  the  Albert  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park. 
Thinking  that  the  production  of  a reduced  copy  of  this 
group  would  be  a success  as  a work  of  art,  the  Council 
nave  commissioned  Mr.  Bell  to  make  a reduction  of  the 
work  for  the  Art-Union.  This  will  be  cast  in  bronze,  and 
repetitions  of  it  will  form  prizes  in  a future  distribution. 

It  has  been  urged  by  some  that  because  the  excellence 
of  the  works  produced  by  the  artists  of  old  arose  from 
the  circumstance  that  each  lovingly  studied  out,  and  exe- 
cuted the  object  of  his  labour,  there  should  bo  none  of 
the  reproduction  by  mechanical  means  which  prevails  in 
the  present  day. 

Those  who  would  thus  limit  the  production  of  objects  of 
beauty  are  in  a kind  of  dream  which  igneres  the  fact  of 
the  increase  of  population.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a 
happy  state  of  things  if  each  household  could  possess  one 
or  more  examples  of  works,  of  art,  exhibiting  the  indi- 
vidual phase  of  miud  and  treatment  of  an  individual 
artist ; and  in  some  Utopia,  where  the  number  of  house- 
holds, and  the  individual  means  of  paying  for  production, 
bore  some  proportion  to  the  number  of  artists  qualified 
to  produce  ; to  which,  in  the  times  of  Greece  and  Rome,, 
there  may  have  been  an  approach,  this  condition  might 
be  attainable ; but  iu  these  prosaic  days  we  have  to  awake 
to  the  fact  that  the  people  craving  for  works  to  adorn 
their  dwelling-places,  are  numbered  by  millions,  and  in 
this,  as  in  politics  and  many  other  matters,  we  are  forced 
to  put  up  with  a compromise,  and  to  ask  whether,  since 
only  one  person  may  have  the  means  or  the  inclination  to 
become  the  possessor  of  a beautiful  vase  in  gold  at  a cost 
say  of  600/.,  other  one  thonsand  persons  are  not  each  to 
have  a reproduction  of  the  same  work  in  electro-deposit. 


the  whole  number  of  copies  not  costing  more  than  that 

Benvenuto  Cellini  made  his  beautiful  ram’s  head  cup, 
doubtless  for  one  of  bis  rich  and  noble  patrons,  and  pro- 
bably mado  no  repetition  of  it:  are  we  therefore  to  be 
debarred  the  pleasure  derived  by  hundreds  of  persons 
from  the  possession  of  one  of  the  admirable  copies  of  this 
work  which  are  now  to  bo  had  ? Only  one  bust  of 
" Clytie"  probably  was  ever  chiselled  by  the  author  ofiti 
is  it  a reason  for  not  producing  the  thousands  of  excel- 
lent copies  of  the  work  distributed  by  this  Society,  that 
we  may  not,  in  each  case,  be  able  to  preserve  quite  that 
full  amount  of  life  and  spirit  which  could  be  imparted 
only  by  the  hand  of  the  first  prodacer  ? 

A considerable  amount  of  public  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  some  remarks  not  long  since  made  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Foynter,  R.A,,  on  the  present  state  of  art  and  art-manu- 
facture in  this  country,  at  this  moment,  which  appear  to 
coincide  with  the  views  of  the  Rev.  Mark  Fattison, 
Rector  of  Lincoln,  "who  expressed  his  belief  that  art  in 
England  had  retrograded  rather  than  advanced  daring 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  To  oppose  to  these  views 
we  have  the  authority  of  a nobleman,  who,  as  an  accom- 
plished man  of  the  world,  occupying  a high  position  in 
the  country,  has  had  the  best  opportonities  for  studying 
the  subject.  Earl  Granville,  in  an  address  to  the  students 
at  the  Dover  School  ot  Art,  maintained  that  taste  in  this 
country  has  materially  improved  during  the  above  period, 
and,  to  any  one  who  recalls  the  designs  on  carpets, 
curtains,  wall-papers,  china  ornaments,  and  the  ordinary 
crockery-ware  of  every-day  use  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  and  compares  them  with  what  are  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  shops,  it  must  be  at  once  evident  that  the  improvement 
in  poinc  of  taste  is  very  great  and  very  wide-spread.  Of 
course,  too  many  ugly  things  are  still  produced.  Oood 
taste  is  not  a plant  of  rapid  growth,  but  it  would  be  as 
logical  to  argue  that  because  there  are  still  to  be  found 
spots  from  which  disease,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  never 
absent,  therefore  ^all  our  sanitary  laws  aod  preventive 
measures  have  been  thrown  away,  as  to  assert  that  the 
occasional  appearance  of  objects  in  bad  taste  proves  that 
all  our  art-teaching  has  been  in  vain. 

Can  it  be  maintained  that  the  number  of  exhibitions  of 
pictures  uow,  compared  with  twenty  years  since— that  the 
distribution  of  thousands  of  ^pictures,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  engravings  by  this  society,  have  had  no  effect 
CD  public  taste  ? 

Ample  evidence  of  the  great  advance  in  the  matter  of 
design  will  be  found  iu  the  engravings  of  objects  of  art- 
manufacture  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  Art  Journal, 
whose  able  condnetor  has  devoted  so  much  energy,  judg- 
ment, and  zeal,  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of  this 
country,  and  who,  more  especially,  succeeded,  by  pro- 
serving  attack,  in  driving  from  the  market  those  spurious 
imitations  of  old  masters,  which  alone  found  purchasers 
lunoogst  our  art-collectors  thirty  years  ago  ; in  place  of 
which  fabulous  prices  are  now  paid  for  the  works  of 
British  artists,  both  of  present  and  past  times,  and  for 
this,  if  it  were  the  only  good  thing  he  had  done,  Mr 
Carter  Hall  deserves  a large  amount  of  gratitude  from 
the  artists  of  this  country.  At  the  time  named  not  a 
manufacturer,  whether  of  textile  fabrics,  ceramic  ware, 
or  metal  work,  bad  a regular  artist  in  his  employ;  all 
patterns  wore  either  imported  direct  from  abroad,  or 
were  clumsily  made  up  of  parts  from  existing  designs. 
Now  there  is  not  a large  firm  of  manufacturers  of  almost 
any  kind  that  has  not  its  artists'  room,  whore  several 
designers  are  continually  at  work  to  supply  zhe  wants  of 
the  establishment.  It  is  trne  that  at  an  earlier  period 
Wedgwood  employed  Flaxman  to  make  designs  for  his 
pottery,  but  this  only  makes  the  neglect  oi  similar 
means  at  the  time  named  the  more  remarkable. 

Enormous  efforts  have  been  made  in  England  during  the 
last  thirty  years  to  compete  with  France,  aud  these 
eil'orts  hare  been  successful, — successful  beyond  hope, 
when  we  consider  that  public  art-education  in  Itrance  is  the 
growth  of  centuries,  and  that  it  was  unknown  in  England 
half  a century  ago.  Yet  we  are  told  that  all  our  labours 
have  produced  fruit  more  worthless  than  that  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  is  due,  in  a considerable  degree,  the  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place.  The  authorities  there  are 
called  upon  to  adjudicate  annually  on  many  thousands  of 
original  drawings,  awarding  prizes  to  the  most  meri- 
torious,— i.e.,  the  moat  practically  useful.  How  many 
such  were  produced  iu  this  kingdom  thirty  years  ago? 
Perhaps  on  this  subject  the  opinion  of  a foreigner  will 
carry  more  weight  than  that  of  many  natives;  and  this  is 
what  was  said,  a short  time  since,  in  a periodical  of  the 
highest  reputation  in  Paris,  called  L'Arf.  It  began  by 
saying  that  “twenty  years  ago  the  French  were  our 
superiors  in  art,  aud  tliat  in  all  that  related  to  the  arts 
and  manufactures  they  were  unoonteated."  Then  " wo  are 
not  in  that  position  note.  The  manufactures  in  England, 
thanks  to  their  merchants,  thanks  to  the  models  which  are 
cast  into  the  country,  thanks  to  their  schools  of  design, 
are  improving  every  day  to  an  extent  which  you  will  barmy 
believe  possible." 

Closely  bearing  on  this  subject  were  some  remarks 
lately  made  iu  a leading  journal,  that  "the  amusements 
sought  by  the  people  at  set  times,  such  as  Christmas  and 
Easter,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  conducted,  are, 
perhaps,  better  evidence  of  the  progress  they  are  making 
towards  a higher  or  a lower  style  of  life  than  can  be 
gathered  from  their  serious  employments.  We  think  it 
13  observable  that  a much  higher  class  of  recreation  is 
rapidly  making  way  among  the  working  people," 

" There  is  a far  more  common  yearning  for  the  beauties 
of  nature  than  was  not  long  since  the  case  amongst  them. 
The  entertainments  which  appear  to  excite  most  interest, 
and  to  draw  together  the  largest  crowds,  were  precisely 
those  which  were  mora  than  others  intellectual  in 
character.” 

" These  facts  appear  to  us  to  indicate  quite  ns  rapid  a 
growth  as  could  have  been  expected  from  the  means  which 
the  nation  is  at  no  small  expense,  employing  to  educate 
the  people.” 

“It  may  bo  calculated  that  every  year  draughts  off, 
from  a lower  to  a higher  social  state,  an  appreciable 
number  of  those  who  have  received  the  advantage  of  our 
public  elementary  schools,  and  the  various  provisionu 
which  have  been  made  in  almost  every  popnlgus  place 
for  the  recreation  of  the  masses  who  are  daily  immured 
in  the  cares  and  toils  of  life.  The  work  remaining  to  be 
done  is,  truly,  heavy  enough;  and  will  demand  time  for 
its  snecess.  But  our  labour  has  not  been  in  vain.  "We 
have  only  to  persevere  in  order  to  reach  the  goal  of  our 
best  and  most  patriotic  aims." 

Lord  HonghtOQ. — I rise  to  move  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  in  my  oapaoity  aa  president  of  this 
excellent  inatitution.  I shall  detain  you  bat  a 
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verj  few  momenta  from  tte  far  more  interesting 
occupation  of  finding  out  whether  you  are  prize- 
holders  or  not.  The  report  is  extremely  interest, 
ing,  aa  you  will  see  when  you  hare  it  in  yonr 
hands.  It  does  not,  however,  state  the  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  our  sobsoribers  which 
came  in  with  a rush  at  the  last  moment.  I think 
I am  correct  in  saying  that  this  year  there  was 
an  increase  of  about  foor  thousand  subscribers, 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  within  a very 
few  hours.  These  are  days  of  surprises,  and  I 
only  wish  that  all  surprises  we  have  to  undergo 
were  as  agreeable  as  this.  The  report  records 
the  death  of  that  excellent  art-antiquary,  Mr. 
William  Smith,  who  was  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  energetic  members  of  our  Council.  Ho  was 
a very  original  man,  and  only  this  morning 
I heard  of  a curious  instance  of  the  vivacity 
of  his  appreciation  of  anything  good.  A sculptor, 
who  happens  to  bear  my  name,  was  taking  to 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  a small  bust  for 
the  Byron  competition.  It  was  modelled  in 
clay,  and  he  was  taking  it  there  to  compare  it 
with  some  engravings.  Mr.  Smith  happened  to 
see  it,  and  asked  “ What  have  you  got  there  ? ” 
The  sculptor  showedhim.  “ This,”  said  Mr.  Smith, 
“ is  the  best  bust  of  Lord  Byron  I have  ever  seen. 
But  you  must  come  and  see  my  engravings,” — 
alluding  to  a splendid  oolleotion  of  portraits  of 
the  poet  which  he  possessed.  My  friend  only 
this  morning  told  me  how  much  he  regretted 
the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  he  added 
that  it  was  strange  he  should  have  bad  the 
chance  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  such  a 
distinguished  man  so  suddenly,  and  that  be 
should  so  suddenly  have  lost  him.  I will  not 
enlarge  upon  what  has  been  said  in  the  report 
about  the  abuse  of  the  name  of  “art-union,” 
which  has  been  unworthily  taken  advantage  of 
for  the  sake  of  distributing  throughout  the 
country  a very  large  number  of  inferior  prints. 
I hope  that  the  effect  of  the  exposure  of  this 
imposture — for  such  it  must  be  called — will  be 
to  inorease  the  anxiety  of  all  persons  who  wish 
to  get  good  value  for  their  money  to  join  this, 
the  true  Art-Union,  where  they  aro  sure, 
at  any  rate,  to  get  something  not  only  woith 
their  money,  but  something  that  will  bo  of 
advantage  in  the  culture  of  themselves  and 
their  families.  You  have  heard  that  the 
subject  now  to  be  put  in  hand  for  our  next 
engraving  is  “The  Return  of  the  Lifeboat.” 
You  will  remember  the  popularity  of  “ Tilbury 
Fort”  and  “ Dutch  Trawlers.”  This  engraving 
of  the  lifeboat  will  carry  into  thousands  of 
English  homes  the  memory  of  that  interesting 
event  which  occurred  on  the  sea  coast  of  the 
county  to  which  I belong,  namely,  at  Whitby,  in 
Yorkshire,  where  a schooner,  attempting  to 
enter  the  harbour  in  a heavy  surf,  went  ashore 
south  of  the  harbour’s  mouth.  I myself  saw  that 
stranded  vessel  after  the  orew  had  been  rescued 
by  the  wonderful  efforts  of  the  lifeboat  men  of 
the  town.  Perhaps  there  is  no  form  of  humau 
energy  more  interesting  than  is  afforded  by  such 
an  incident,  and  there  is  no  occasion  on  which 
the  valour,  the  endurance,  and  the  power  of  the 
English  sailor — the  power  of  self-sacrifice,  of 
feelings  of  real  humanity,  and  of  a sense  of 
duty — are  shown  to  greater  advantage.  Such 
deeds  are  only  equalled  by  that  of  those  brave 
miners  over  whose  destiny  the  interest  of 
England  has  been  watching  for  the  last  ten 
days.  Allusion  is  made  in  the  report  to  the 
Internationa!  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  I was 
not  present  there  myself,  but  I was  In  America 
a short  time  before,  and  I was  very  much  struck 
with  the  ciroumstance  that  in  almost  every  well- 
to-do  house  in  that  country  you  will  find  some 
interesting  works  of  art.  You  hear  a good  deal 
said  about  the  lovo  of  the  American  people  for 
material  interests,  for  nothing  but  the  “ Almighty 
Dollar  ” j bub  if  they  use  the  “ Almighty  Dollar  ” 
in  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  I am  sure  they 
are  doing  great  good  to  themselves  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  spreading  a sympathy  for 
art  and  culture  throughout  that  wonderful  domain 
of  English-speaking  people.  Every  year  there 
go  forth  from  this  conntry  to  what  may  almost 
be  called  the  uttermost  wilds  of  the  earth 
myriad  representations  of  the  art  and  mgennity 
of  England.  Not  only  does  the  Art-Union  itself 
supply  a considerable  number  of  its  own  works 
to  America,  but  I have  no  doubt,  for  instance, 
that  from  the  wonderful  oolleotion  which  will  be 
sold  at  the  end  of  this  week  opposite  * here, 
some  examples,  as  is  the  case  with  every  great 
art  sale,  will  find  their  way  across  the  Atlantio. 
I will  merely  say,  in  oonclusion,  that  in  the  con- 
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test  between  Mr.  Poynter  and  Mr.  MarkPattison 
on  the  one  side,  and  Lord  Granville  on  the  other, 
my  sympathies,  and  my  knowledge  as  far  as  it 
goes,  are  all  on  the  side  of  Lord  Granville.  It  is 
not  only  extremely  improbable  in  itself  that  all 
the  efforts  in  the  way  of  art-cultore  in  England 
should  have  been  entirely  useless,  but  I cannot 
conceive  that  any  person  who  mixes  with  the 
people  of  this  country  in  any  large  sense  can 
really  believe  that  the  popular  taste  for  art  has 
deteriorated  within  the  last  twenty  years,  know- 
ing myself  the  ntter  meanness,  poverty,  and  want 
of  interest,  that  were  exhibited  many  years  ago 
in  so-oallod  art-prodacts  and  in  general  manu- 
factnres.  I compare,  for  instance,  the  engravings 
that  were  popular,  and  the  caricatures  that  were 
sold  then,  the  designs  for  plate,  china,  &o., 
with  what  these  forms  of  art  represent  now, 
and  the  comparison  makes  it  clear  to  me 
that  it  is  an  entire  paradox  to  say  that  we  have 
not  been  great  gainers  in  all  these  particulars. 
Look  at  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Mintons, — of 
Coalbrookdale  j look  at  the  very  forms  of  popular 
humour  as  exemplified  in  the  cartoons  of  Punch ; 
look  at  even  the  smaller  and  lees  prominent 
forms  of  art,  even  down  to  scene-painting,  for 
instance,  and  things  which  touch  the  popular 
taste,  and  I think  it  will  be  impossible  not  to  see 
that  the  sense  of  colour — of  harmony  and  rich, 
ness  of  colour, — has  very  much  inoreased 
amongst  the  people,  and  I believe  also  that 
the  increase  in  excellence  of  design  has  been 
equalfy  marked.  It  is  in  this  belief  that  I assure 
you  that  this  Society  will  do  its  best  to  continue 
worthy  of  your  patronage.  Yon  have  been  told 
in  the  report  that  we  now  propose  to  expend  the 
reserve  fund  which  we  have  been  putting  by  for 
BO  many  years  in  adding  to  the  art  institutions 
of  this  great  metropolis.  This  year  will  give  to 
the  public  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  the  great 
enteprise  of  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  who  has  spent 
more  than  lOO.OOOZ.  in  providing  an  institution 
which  will  offer  to  many  artists  of  great  power 
whose  names  are  almost  unknown  to  the  general 
public  of  this  country  advantageous  opportunities 
of  exhibition.  We  hope  that  next  year  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  opening  to  you  an  exhibition 
of  our  works  in  a handsome  building  worthy  in 
its  arohiceotural  features,  by  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Edward  Barry,  of  our  popular  institution,  and 
one  which  will  add  at  once  to  our  street  decora- 
tion  and  to  the  pleasure  and  interest  of  every 
subscriber  to  the  Art  Union.  I will  now  call 
upon  onr  exoellent  friend  and  enthusiastic  vice- 
president,  Mr.  George  Godwin. 

Mr.  Godwin  said  he  had  been  requested  to 
second  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  he  did 
most  heartily,  although  he  could  have  wished 
that  the  task  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  who 
had  been  leas  often  before  them.  It  was  a most 
satisfactory  report  whioh  had  been  presented, 
and  the  Council  had  no  need  whatever  to  speak 
apologetically  iu  any  way.  The  past  year  had 
been  one  of  disaster  ; there  had  been  extraordi- 
nary depression  iu  every  department  of  trade  j 
and  these  things,  together  with  the  cruel 
suspense  iu  which  Europe  had  been  held  for  so 
long,  had  materially  interfered  with  subscrip- 
tioDs  to  societies,  and  even  with  the  comforts  of 
homes.  When  it  was  remembered  that  there 
were  more  than  15,000h  subscribed  to  the  Art- 
Union  of  London  notwithstanding  all  these 
adverse  circumstances,  the  meeting  would  agree 
with  him  that  it  was  a subject  for  great  con. 
gratulation.  Moreover,  if  the  amount  sub- 
scribed  was  not  quite  so  large  as  it  was  last  year, 
there  was  a compensating  circumstance  in  the 
fact  that  although  the  print  for  the  year  was 
not  so  important  or  so  striking  as  those  of  some 
previous  years,  and  had  consequently  not 
brought  iu  so  many  new  subscribers,  it  had  not 
cost  so  muoh  to  prodnoe,  eo  that  there 
was  more  money  to  be  distributed  in  the 
purchase  of  works  of  art  from  the  various 
galleries  of  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere, — 
and  no  doubt  the  Council  would  put  on 
its  list  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  whence  it  would 
probably  derive  some  of  the  best  of  the  Art-Union 
prizes.  It  was  an  admirable  notion  of  an  able 
man  to  provide  a series  of  fine  apartments  in 
which  good  pictures  sbonld  be  seen  with  as  much 
ease  and  pleasure  as  if  they  were  in  the  visitor’s 
own  room.  In  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  each  pic- 
ture was  to  have  a space  of  wall-surface  sur- 
rounding it,  and  no  picture  was  to  be  “ skied  ” ; 
consequently  the  works  exhibited  would  be  seen 
to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  Allusion 
had  been  made  in  the  report  to  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition,  bub  no  notice  appeared  to  have  been 
taken  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  whioh  he  earnestly 
hoped  that  all  Englishmen  who  had  the  means, 


whether  as  artists  or  manufacturers,  would  do 
their  best  to  snpport.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was 
manifesting  very  great  interest  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion,  not  only  as  a whole,  but  at  the  present  time 
in  respect  of  the  constrnotive  works  now  going 
forward  so  rapidly.  The  Falaoe  on  the  Trooa- 
dero  had  already  taken  a shape  whioh  would 
astonish  those  who  saw  it;  and  so,  iu  the  art 
department,  the  great  picture-galleries  would  bo 
a particularly  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Exhibi. 
tion,  in  aid  of  which  the  French  Government  had 
voted  a million  and  a half  sterling.  There  were 
many  other  points  of  the  report  on  which  he 
should  have  liked  to  speak ; aa,  for  instance,  the 
question  as  to  the  alleged  falling  off  in  public 
taste  in  art,  whioh  was  discussed  at  the  Social 
Science  Congress  in  Liverpool  last  year.  It 
was  downright  nonsense,  and  nothing  short 
of  it,  to  say  that  taste  for  art  products  in 
England  had  lately  deteriorated,  notwithstanding 
the  assertion  of  two  such  eminent  men  as 
Mr.  Poynter  and  Mr.  Mark  Pattison.  Such 
an  assertion  needed  no  answer  to  those  who 
had  looked  into  the  matter.  He  (Mr.  Godwin) 
maintained  that  we  had  now  more  painters 
capable  of  doing  good  works,  more  architects 
capable  of  erecting  good  bnildings,  and  more 
composers  capable  of  giving  us  good  music,  than 
was  the  case  twenty  yeai's  ago.  We  failed,  it 
was  true,  by  some  means  or  other,  in  the  highest 
art  work ; we  had  plenty  of  good  art,  but  very 
little  of  the  highest;  and  it  was  a matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  we  should  investigate 
this  fact  and  see  what  was  the  cause  of  it.  He 
thought  that  the  Government  might  very  fairly 
be  called  upon  to  inquire  into  this  point.  Be- 
fore, however,  art  would  have  fair  play  in 
England,  there  must  be  more  mural  decoration 
appealing  to  the  public,  more  commissions  must 
be  given  to  artists  by  Government  and  public 
bodies.  It  was  not  sufficient  (though  very 
necessary)  to  teach  70,000  or  80,000  people  to 
draw.  Jloans  should  be  found  for  the  employ- 
ment of  those  who  wore  able,  by  the  decoration  of 
our  vestry-halls,  town-halls,  Government  build.  ' 
inga,  and  such  like,  with  good  pictorial  art, 
which  would  have  an  effect  in  educating  the 
public  taste.  In  tho  meantime,  we  should  not 
be  too  eager  for  rapid  progress.  A breast- plate 
such  as  that  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  which 
took  us  back  centuries  before  Phidias,  served  to 
show  how  slow  had  been  the  growth  of  great 
art.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Godwin  spoke  in  high  i 
terms  of  commendation  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  , 
Watson  and  the  other  members  of  the  staff,  , 
whose  assiduity  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  ' 
was  deserving  of  all  praise. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report 
having  been  unanimously  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Bennoch  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
honorary  secretaries,  Mr.  Lewis  Pocook  and 
Mr.  Edmund  Antrobns,  whose  labours  in  the 
management  of  the  aff'aira  of  the  society  bore 
testimony  to  their  interest  in  tho  work.  Mr. 
Pocock  had  been  for  forty  years  honorary 
secretary,  and  Mr.  Antrobns  had  been  his  col- 
league for  a very  large  nnmber  of  years ; both 
gentlemen  had  done  excellent  service  to  the 
society.  Mr.  Bennoch  cordially  endorsed  all 
that  Mr.  Godwin  had  said  as  to  Mr.  Watson  and 
the  office  staff  generally. 

Sir  Walter  Stirling,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  he  regarded  the  present  almost  aa  an  epoch 
in  the  year.  At  a time  when  the  public  journals 
were  announcing  the  near  proximity  of  a fearful 
war,  of  which  probably  many  now  living  would 
not  see  the  end,  he  was  delighted  to  bo  able  to 
do  something  in  furtherance  of  the  arts  of  peace 
by  seconding  the  resolution,  Though  it  might 
be  true  that, — , 

“ No  one  regards  the  man  who  Jays  tho  stones. 

But  all  consent  to  praise  Inigo  Jones," 

it  was  certainly  not  the  desire  of  those  who 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  Art-Union  of  London 
to  detract  from  the  merit  due  to  those  who  had 
been  its  instruments  in  carrying  on  its  work  so 
successfully.  Sir  Walter  concluded  by  parodying 
Byron  aa  follows  : — 

“ How  arts  improve  at  each  successive  stage, 

AVhich  mark  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  ago  ; 
'While  arts  and  artists  nourish  iu  eomraunion, 

Fann’d,  fed,  and  foster’d  b/  our  own  Art- Union!" 

The  motion  Laving  been  carried,  Mr.  Antrobus 
briefly  responded  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mr. 
Pocock,  and  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
acoorded  by  acclamation,  was  followed  by  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Capel  and  Mias  Edith 
Terity  as  Goddesses  of  For  tune,  and  the  drawing 
for  the  prizes.  The  following  is  a list  of  the 
principal  prizeholders 
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t«  Oil  Fainting  hg  Ed.  Armitage,  E.A.,  '*  Joseph  and 
irg,"  value  itjOL — Garrod,  C.  W.,  WeJla. 

;O0L — Lay,  Jno.,  Colchester;  Toung,  T., Pott  Angnsta, 

•SOL— Hayes,  T.  H.,  18,  Geneva-road  ; Lillywbite, 
H.,  Ricbmond-hiU ; Eossiter,  J.,  New  Plymouth,  N,Z. 
.OOZ.— Bentley,  W.,  Cbeapside  ; Hollis,  T.  T.,  OldDover- 
id;  Reed,  Mrs.  E.,  Boston,  U.S. ; Ross,  W.  H.,  Port 
rie,  S.A.;  White,  J.  L.,  Camberwoll. 

’6Z.— Charlton,  T.,  Lordabip-lane;  Geer,  C.,  Local 
iveroment  Board;  GradwoU,  W.,  Barrow-in-Purness ; 
irris,  Samuel,  Isle  of  Man  ; Hooper,  'W.  E.  P.,  Eil- 
rn;  Maclean,  E.  M.,  Lombard-street. 
iOZ.— Arnold,  C.,  Canonbury-square ; Driver,  W.  P., 
hby;  Evans,  J.  K.,  Holywell;  Ford,  J.  T.,  Stour- 
idgo;  Knight,  J.  W.,  Hyde  Park. square;  Payne,  A., 
rerton  ; Wilcoi,  J.  B.,  ifew  North. road;  Woodward, 
PS..  Maida-hill. 

30?. — Bremner,  H., Liverpool;  Cressmat,  Mrs.jCamden- 
uare;  Darling,  A,  J.,  Warren-street;  Edmonds,  W., 
gb  Wyoombe  ; Gardner,  A.  H.,  Folkestone;  Hawes,' 
. E.,  Bedford-road  ; Maaterraan,  J.,  Wakelield  ; 
iGillivray,  A.  J,,  Ottawa  ; Siddley,  J.,  Oakfield;  War. 
r,  H.  Farringdon,  Alton. 

15Z. — Beal,  H.  R.,  Bed'^ord-row ; Bovill,  Mrs.  W.,  Red- 
fl'e-gardens;  Cutler,  H.  F.,  Manchester;  Fergusson,  J. 

Wood-street ; Harper, — , l,Gihbona-plaee,  Plymouth; 
nison,  G.,  Adelaide;  Lindsay,  Mrs,,  Maiden-lane; 
ay,  Rev.  J.  H.,  Geelong;  McKenzie,  M.,  Railway 
suring-honso ; Smith,  GrifBtb,  Eudaleigh-street ; Taylor, 
C.,  Railway  Clearing-house;  Williams,  Thomas, 
erthyr. 

lOZ- — Alleyne,  R.,  Quebec;  Birt,  G.,  Port  Elirabetb; 
'Own,  E.,  Railway  Clearing-house;  Carr,  J,,  Sheffield; 
aveu,  J.  K.,  Kansas  City;  Dangar,  F.  H.,  Sydney; 
enny,  H.,  152,  Strand ; Jameson,.!.  A..  Hull;  Jones,  W.^ 
ood-groen;  Kelsli,  Rev.  T.,  Hobart  Town;  King,  C., 
estbourne-grove;  Eolfe,  Mrs.,  Harlestone ; Sowell,  Jno., 
dersgate-street;  Sparrow,  A.,  Liverpool. 

35?.— Barkley,  W.,  Stirling;  Campoz,  H.  E.,  Oporto; 
then,  H.  L,,  2,  Cleveland-trrraco  ; Gate,  A.  J.,  Meckien- 
Tgh-square;  Hatqier,  G.,  Lockwood;  Harris,  J.,  68, 
itson-siveet,  E.C.  ; Harrison,  E.  J.,  Birmingham; 
abart,  F.,  Hingham,  U.8.A. ; Humphreys,  Mi9s^ 
alcott ; Jones,  Jno.  W.,  Palmerston-buildings ; Jones, 
isa  A.,  Barthomley;  Miriield,  H.,  Railway  Clearing- 
use;  Purdy,  W,,  Stumford-hill ; Smith,  Jno.,  Swaffham; 
ock,  J.,  Invercargill;  Wsrburton,  W.  J.,  Sheffield.  » 
25?.  — Bennett,  C.,  Kenningfon;  Blinkhorne,  E.,  Birchin- 
10  ; Bosisto,  T.  B.,  Stralhalbyn  ; Brunskill,  H. 
lilwuy  Clearing  House;  Cavenagb,  W.,  Greymooth  • 
-ake,  J.  L.,  Walworth;  Forster,  H.,  195,  Malpas-road • 
over,  W.,  Pontefract;  Green,  W.  R.,  Ecclesfield - 
?n8haw,  IL,  Biggleswade  ; Hill,  AV.,  Boulogne  ; Holmes' 

Shacklewell ; Holtby,  R.,  York ; Leighton,  J.  AV  . San 
'anciBCo  ; Northcote,  A\".  C.,  Ealiug ; Hay,  W.,  Man- 
eater  ; Trevor,  H.,  1st  Life  Guards ; Webb.  G.,  Croaby- 
uare ; AVeston,  Tbos.,  Macclesfield;  AA'igget,  A. 
■inco's-gardens.  ’’ 

20?. — A.  L.  K.  X.,  Barcelona ; A.  L.  T.  F.,  Barcelona ; 
irgess,  R.  M.,  North  Shields  ; Chapman,  S.,  Hudders- 
Id;  Churcher,  W.  E.,  Fareham ; Davenport,  E.,  St. 
ban’s;  Davies,  W.,  Portmadoc;  Farquharson,  J 
luillac;  Qemmell,  A.,  Hobart  Town  ; Graves,  J.  P.,  St' 
anstaii’s-hill ; Gundry,  J.,  1,  Soho-square;  Henlev’  H 
mdon-bridge:  Jackman,  J.  R.,  Sandhurst,  Victoria; 
ihnston,  J.,  Kelso;  Kingston,  li.,  AA'oolsthorp  ; M'Crea 
. C.,  Halifax  ; Mitchell,  T.,  Holbeach;  Newcomb,  R.  J ! 
srby  ; Noyes,  Jno.,  Chippenham ; Patten,  C.,  Hokitika  • 
liHips,  J.  R.,  Port  Elizabeth;  Poeock,  Lewis,  70 
jwer-street;  Richardson,  J.,  Liverpool;  Rothwell  AV  * 
imerville;  Stephenson,  G.,  Plymouth;  Tedexo,  E.! 
leenstown. 


15/. — A.  B.  Perth,  W.A. ; Allen,  W.,  Lillington-stree' 
oultbee,  Captain,  Bedford;  Brown,  C.,  Settle;  Bud 
irdt,  N.,  San  Francisco;  Cane,  C.,  Norwood,  S.A 
lileott,  J.,  Kingston-on-Thames;  Chipmau,  L do  V 
entville;  O.  0.  F.,  Barcelona ; Griffin,  G.,  Manehestei 
aslam,  Rev.  J.,  WiUnnga,  S.A,;  Johnson,  Rober 
'althamstow;  Little,  H.  B.,  Basinghall  - eourl 
ePheraon,  H.,  Merino;  Mason,  G.,  G.N.R.,  N 
atthews,  M.,  Bucklersbury;  Matthews,  E.,  Eilcheste 
ad  ; Munro,  J.,  Mossel  Bay;  Munnings,  G.,  30,  Alber 
reet;  O’Hara,  C.,  Berwick-street;  Parkinson,  J.,  Soull 
a;  Ramage  & Son,  Jermyn-atreet ; Rolfe,  H.  1 
icholas-lane;  Row,  C.,  Swansea;  Thomas  W Hi 
iver,  8.A.;  Walsh,  Sam,  Bradford;  Webb,  W./Hh 
■Id  ; AVhite,  E.  E.,  Reading;  Wincey,  AV.  F.,  Gawle 
A. ; Wise,  Mrs.  Jane,  Woodcote. 

10?.— Adams,  E.  L.,  Patricroft ; Aloock,  J.  W..  Sui 
srland  ; Backler,  H.  M.,  Lordship-lane  ; Baker,  H M 

over;  Brown,  G.,  Newcastlo-on-Tyne  ; Champion.  T A 

''ollineford  ; Chovili,  AV.  G.,  Piccadilly  ; Cox,  H .,  Barn 
iry  : Dandisoii,  W.  J.,  Barnsley  ; Deane,  J,  A Dew 
iry  ; Denton,  E.  P.,_  Adelaide  ; Denyer,  E.  C.,  Nortl 
uberland  Park ; D’Y'saai,  Louis,  Jerez  do  1 a Frontert 
dghill,  N.  W.,  Demerara  ; Eyssen,  A.,  Frankfort  • For 
. 1.,  London,  Ontario  ; Holditch,  T.  P.,  Market  Row 
ent,  Jas.,  Sheffield;  King  W.  C.,  Lombard-streei 
iwrencc,  V.,  Port  Adelaide ; Lennon,  J.,  Quebec 
.aotinnou,  B.  B.  T.,  Hornsey-lhne  ; Mann,  C.,  Adelaide 
.athews  P.  Lee;  Matthews,  Mrs.,  30,  Mancheste 
[uare  ; Mitchell,  J.,  Cockermouth  ; Morter,  J Stra 
■rd  ; Newberry,  Plymouth;  Park,  C.,  Long-aorc 
arkmson.  J , Soutbsea;  Eooke,  E.  A.,  Old  Burlington 
reet;  Eumbal,  J.  J.,  Upper  Clapton;  Smith.  H AA' 
oleman-street ; Stenninge,  C.  H.,  Martham;  Summer 
, Komsey;  Trewek,  J.,  Epemont;  White,  C.,  Lincolt 
Alliamson,  Dr.,  Notting-fiill ; Wolfe,  W.,  Greymoutl 
/ood,  It.  A.,  Gateshead. 

vifh  an  original  Fainting,  bg  ( 
euin.- Morns,  M.,  Camberwell.  ^ 

A bronze  Slatiietfe,' Cim<tbiie.’'~'BB.iUy  W W K 

urn  : Barnes  R Miltown  ; Eegent,  C.  E..  Chalk  Farn 
burchM,  S.,  Malhla  ; Creaser,  AV.,  Adelaide;  De  Hai 
esBie,  Port  St.  Mary. 

A <vp>/  in  bronze  of  the  Toanley  Fnse.-Aberdeen,  i 
, Boscobcl-gardens;  Beavis,  R.,  Fitzroy.squar^ 

0-1  Hartford,  U.S.A. ; Mixon,  R.,  Shepherd' 

A Arhutbnot, H.  G.,  Princes-gate;  Bails 

Baker,  F.,  Soutli  Kensington;  Beordmoi 
Dudley;  Dean,  H.,  Gawler  ; Denny,  J.  T.,  PortUni 
.annsom,  L.M.,  Ottawa;  Irving,  D,,  Newark;  Morr 
Port  Elizabeth;  Reid,  William,  Taunton;  Eobinso 
..Manchester;  Russell, AV.  J.,  Ladbroke-road ; Eycra 


C.  E.,  Oakfield ; Sadler,  — , Southport ; Sherwood,  N.  V., 
6,  Leadenhall-street ; Suter,  W.,  Arundel ; Thomas,  Mrs. 
R.,  Uulay,  S.A.  ; Turner,  G.  B.,  180,  Victoria  Park-road ; 
Welch,  A.  G.,  Stoke  Newington  ; Wells,  C.  8.,  Hull. 

A Slatiiette,  " Ket-Mending.” — Barber,  W.  R.,  Brixton  ■ 
Cooper,  J.  G.,  Bideford ; Cooper,  Mrs.,  Cromwell  gardens  > 
Cooper,  E.,  32,  Fleet-street;  Gibbs,  G.,  19,  Pemhridge- 
aquare ; Gossit,  M.,  4,  Coleraan-stveet ; Mackrell,  T. 
Reading ; Maver,  Alex.,  Limerick;  Ritchie,  AA’’.,  Dundee; 
Rollinson,  J.,  Aberdeen,  S.A. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordiDary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr. 
Charles  Barry,  president,  in  the  chair,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  duly 
elected,  viz. : — As  Fellow,  Mr.  Matthew  AVyatt, 
of  Great  Russell-street;  and  as  Associate,  Mr. 
William  Trimmer,  of  Great  Queeu-street. 

Dr.  Henry  Schliemann,  the  excavator  and 
explorer  of  Troy  and  Mycens,  was  elected  by 
acclamation  an  Honorary  and  Corresponding 
Member,  and  it  was  announced  that  an  extra- 
ordinary general  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday 
next,  the  30bh  inst.,  at  eight  p.m.,  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  the  Doctor  with  his  diploma  of 
election,  when  it  is  fnlly  expected  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  be  present.  A limited  number  of 
tickets  will  be  available  for  ladies  (morning 
dress). 

The  Chairman  said  he  bad  to  announce,  with 
much  regret,  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Langham, 
Fellow.  A more  pleasing  annoancement  was 
that  the  fund  which  is  being  subscribed  to  by 
the  London  members  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Institute’s  premises  now  amounted  to  rather 
more  than  half  the  snm  required  (1,000?.),  viz., 
515?.  The  fund  was  increasing  day  by  day,  and 
there  was  no  donbt  that  the  whole  of  the  neces. 
aary  sum  would  be  made  up  before  very  long. 

With  respect  to  his  father’s  (Sir  Charles 
Barry’s)  drawings,  referred  to  at  the  last  meet, 
ing,*  the  President  stated  that  be  had  com- 
munioated  with  his  brother  (Mr.  John  Wolfe 
Barry),  who  would  have  much  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting  to  the  Institute  a small  seleotion  from 
his  fatlier’s  drawings  and  sketches ; in  fact,  as 
many  of  them  as  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to 
part  -with. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  said  this  matter  reminded 
him  of  the  fact  that  the  Institute  hardly 
possesBsd  any  sketches  or  drawings  by  the  late 
Professor  Cockerell.  It  was  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  the  Institute  should  possess  some 
of  those  beautiful  works.  He  noticed  that 
Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell  was  absent,  so  that  he  could 
not  appeal  to  him  personally ; but  he  felt  sure 
that  if  the  suggestion  he  offered  could  be  properly 
put  to  Mr.  Cockerell,  it  would  be  adequately 
responded  to. 

The  President  said  Mr.  Hayward’s  remarks 
illustrated  the  saying  that  “gratitude  is  a lively 
sense  of  favours  to  come.”  Gratitude  for  what 
had  been  announced  had  prompted  him  to  ask 
for  a similar  favour  from  Mr.  Cockerell,  who 
would  no  doubt  give  the  suggestion  his  best 
consideration. 

The  secretary  (Mr.  Eastlake)  read  an  extract 
from  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  Barlow,  of  Newing- 
ton,  bequeathing  to  the  Institute  the  whole  of 
the  drawings  illustrating  his  papers  on  “ Sym- 
holism”  (read  before  the  Institute  some  years 
ago),  together  with  any  architectural  books  in 
his  library  which  might  be  selected  by  the  In- 
stitute. The  drawings  were  exhibited  on  the 
walls. 

The  secretary  also  called  attention  to  a com- 
munication from  Mr.  Thomas  Goodman,  architect, 
Southend,  stating  that  he  had  prepared  accurate 
drawings  of  the  fourteenth-century  monuments 
and  effigies  of  the  De  la  Beche  family  in  Aldworth 
Church,  near  Reading.  These  drawings  are  being 
prepared  by  Mr.  Goodman  for  photo-lithography, 
and  will  be  published  together  with  a descriptive 
memoir  by  the  vicar  of  Aldworth  (the  Rev.  F. 
Llewellyn  Lloyd)  so  soon  as  the  names  of  100 
subscribers,  at  one  guinea  each,  shall  have  been 
obtained,  the  profits,  if  any,  to  be  given  to  the 
Chnroh  Restoration  Fond. 

Mr.  Thomas  Morris  then  read  a paper  entitled 
“ West  End  New  Street  Improvements  promoted 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  with  Sog. 
gested  Modifications  and  Extensions.”  Of  this 
paper  we  give  the  anbatanceonpage  421,  merely 
premising  here  that  many  of  the  snggestions 
offered  by  the  author  have  been  already  antici- 
pated in  articles  which  have  recently  f appeared 
in  our  own  columns. 


• Bee  Builder,  page  385,  ante, 
t Builder,  p,  2C6,  ante,  and  elsewhere. 


A long  disoossion  followed,  in  which  Messrs. 
Vulliamy,  White,  Hansard,  Whlchoord,  Hayward, 
Jennings,  Hebb,  and  the  Chairman  took  part. 
We  shall  give  a report  next  week. 


THE  PROFESSOR  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AT 
THE  ACADEMY  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF 
MATERIALS. 

Sir, — In  your  report  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry’s 
interesting  lecture,  the  subject  of  which  was 
“ Town  Architecture  and  Modern  Problems,”  the 
following  words  ooour  : — “ Polished  granite  is 
free  from  this  difficulty,  and  if  its  ocstlineaa 
oonld  be  got  over,  might  serve  ns  admirably  in 
our  smoky  and  dirty  streets,” 

I was  much  pleased  to  read  this  favourable 
opinion  of  the  use  of  granite.  As  a Provincial 
architect  coming  to  London  some  years  ago,  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  stonework  of  the  public  buildings, 
and  after  considering  the  subject  well,  I came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  true  remedy  would  be 
found  in  the  substitution  of  granite  for  stone,  a 
oonoliision  I have  occasionally  urged  upon  the 
profession  and  the  public.  A few  words,  then, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  upon  the  question  of  relative 
cost,  which  alone  Mr.  Barry  seems  doubtful  about. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  steam  and 
machinery  have  been  gradually  reducing  the 
cost  of  granite  and  granite  work  in  London. 
Aberdeen  contractors  are  willing  to  deliver  the 
different  colours  of  granite  at  the  London  railway 
stations,  or  at  the  Pool  in  the  river,  at  23. 
per  foot  super.,  of  optional  sizes  ready  squared 
for  ashlar;  and  machinists  charge  3s.  per  foot 
super,  for  polishing.  Thus  for  5a.  per  foot  we 
have  all  the  material  required  for  an  absolutely 
plain  granite  building,  and  yet  not  absolutely 
plain,  because  the  different  colours  of  granite 
judiciously  used  oonstructurally  would  produce 
— to  a certain  degree — an  ornamental  effect.  Of 
course,  in  addition  to  the  Ss.  for  material  there 
would  be  the  cost  of  cartage  in  London,  hoisting, 
setting,  strings,  architraves,  and  cornice  of  simple 
forms,  and  London  contractors’  profit.  But  if  I 
take  the  dimensions  and  cost  of  the  New  Post 
Office, — a handaoiue  but  not  very  elaborate  stone 
building, — a little  calculation  enables  me  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  the  masonry  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal elevations  at  203.  per  square  foot.  Thns  I 
have  ISa.  per  foot  to  cover  the  above  items, 
which  any  surveyor  or  praobioal  man  well  knows 
to  be  not  only  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  but 
ample,  in  addition,  for  purely  ornamental  work. 

Then  there  is  an  important  point  that  slfbnld 
not  be  overlooked  in  considering  relative  coat, 
and  that  is,  that  stone  bnildings  require  periodi. 
cal  restoration.  Last  year  there  was  a forest  of 
scaffolding  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  for  this 
purpoBO,  the  cost  of  which  must  have  been  great. 
Lambeth  Palace,  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel,  and  the 
Temple  Church,  and  many  other  buildings,  have 
been  entirely  renewed.  Granite  building  would 
save  all  this. 

But  a moat  important  point  connected  with 
cost  would  be  to  ally  this  everlasting  material 
with  appropriate  style  and  design.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  urge  that  a dno  regard  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  material  is  tho  very  basis 
of  all  architectural  design  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  later  Gothio  styles,  in  which  pinnacles, 
crockets,  and  carvings  are  more  or  less  necessary, 
would  be  unsuitable  for  a granite  building,  bub 
there  are  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  and  Transi- 
tional structures,  quite  as  ornamental,  in  which 
these  features  do  not  occur,  that  might  bo  taken  as 
models,  to  some  extent.  The  decorative  details 
are  largely  affected  by  incised  and  inlaid  work 
and  the  use  of  coloured  materials,  all  which 
would  be  available  and  suitable  for  a modern 
building  of  polished  granite.  The  incised  work, 
if  of  delicate  patterns,  might  be  gilded.  The 
inlaid  work  would,  of  course,  be  flush,  and 
executed  either  in  coloured  granite  and  serpen, 
tine  or  in  the  best  enoanstio  tiles.  But  with 
the  different  colonrs  of  polished  granite  need  con- 
struotionally,  little  purely  ornamental  work  would 
be  necessary.  However  mnoh  or  little  there 
might  be’ it  is  clear  that  it  would  not  only  be 
imperishable,  but  would  harbour  neither  soot 
nor  dirt.  As  regards  the  strings,  jambs,  and 
cornices,  the  styles  suggested  require  only  such 
as  are  of  the  simplest  forms, — afewsplaya  being 
all  that  we  find  in  some  of  the  finest  examples. 
Beauty  of  proportion  and  boldness  of  .design  are 
conspicuous  characteristics  of  most  of  these 
buildings  rather  than  elaboration  of  detail. 

Machinery  will,  of  course,  enter  largely  into 
the  execution  of  a granite  building,  but  whatever 
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we  may  feel  as  artists,  it  is  impossible,  in  onr 
day,  as  practical  men,  to  set  onr  veto  upon  the 
use  of  mechanical  power.  No  contractor  for  a 
building  in  soft  oolite  stone  submits  to  be  so 
trammelled,  for  at  tbeLaw  Courts  and  elsewhere 
the  piston  is  as  audible  as  the  click  of  the  mason’s 
ohiscl.  Still  in  an  important  granite  buildiug 
there  would  be  plenty  of  scope  for  art  in  the 
mosaio  work  of  friezes  and  spandrels  on  a bold 
scale.  In  conciusiou,  then,  I think  that  no  prac- 
tical man  will  say  that  a building  of  imperish- 
able  polished  granite  may  not  be  one  of  the 
architectural  events  of  the  future.  For  my  own 
part,  I feel  very  certain  that  it  would  have  a 
magniBoent  effect;  that  the  improved  con- 
struction  would  be  acknowledged;  and  that  if 
the  mode  of  building  became  general,  our  streets, 
instead  of  having  a lugubrions  and  dirty  aspect, 
as  at  present,  would  look  surprisingly  bright  and 
cheerful.  U.  T. 


TEWKESBURY  ABBEY. 

Sib, — As  the  writer  of  the  article  on  this 
church,  which  has  appeared  in  your  numbers  of 
the  14th  and  2l8t  inst.,  referring  to  my  paper 
read  at  the  Congress  of  the  British  Arohmlogical 
Association  in  1875,  says  I have  made  some 
" rather  rash  statements,”  I must  put  myself 
right  in  respeot  of  the  two  which  alone  he  speci- 
fies, and  also  repudiate  the  charge  of  rashness, 
which  would  have  been  hardly  pardonable  in  me 
in  such  a case.  His  happy  appeal  to  arohiteo- 
tural  students  to  visit  this  magni&cent  but  little 
knewn  building  will  doubtless  bear  fruit,  and 
therefore  this  matter  becomes  of  more  than 
private  interest.  The  singular  termination  of 
the  western  turrets  called  for  careful  study,  as  I 
found  no  critical  observations  upon  them.  It  is 
true  that  Sic  Gilbert  Scott,  in  his  first  report, 
made  twelve  years  since,  mentions  " the  Norman 
pinnacles  or  turrets”  ” which  are  of  a very 
peculiar  desigu,”  but  this  slight  observation 
upon  a part  of  the  building  which  was  far  o9" 
from  the  portions  then  about  to  be  dealt  with 
must  surely  not  be  taken  as  pledging  him  to  a 
final  judgment  as  to  the  date  of  the  upper  por- 
tions to  which  my  observations  referred.  Having 
taken  the  trouble  to  go  up  to  the  turrets  and 
carefully  examine  them  stone  by  stone  in 
company  with  the  person  whom  I should  consider 
to  be  most  competent  to  assist  at  such  a practical 
examination,  I have  no  hesitation  in  repeating 
that  ” they  are  evidently  modern  imitations  of 
twelfth-century  work.”  The  writer,  whose 
remarks  are,  as  he  says,  “architectural  rather 
than  arobceologioal,”  will  admit  that  mine  being 
archaeological  rather  than  anything  else,  this 
mode  of  study  was  more  likely  to  lead  to  a sound 
opinion  than  his  careful  examination  “ from 
below.”  I do  not  say  that  they  are  copies  of 
any  partioular  twelfth-century  examples,  but  an 
imitation  of  the  style,  which  accounts  for  their 
being,  as  everybody  admits,  curious,  aud,  ns  he 
says,  unique.  When  Dingloy  sketched  the  church 
in  1680,  the  high-pitched  western  gable  was 
still  Btandiug,  and  be  certainly  shows  those 
turrets  with  Gothic  terminations,  similar  to  those 
of  the  central  tower.  1 think  it  probable  that 
when  the  gable  was  lowered  the  pinnaoles  were 
altered,  and  the  whole  work  looks  more  -like 
eighteenth-century  Norman  than  aught  else. 

I am  very  glad  to  hear  my  judgment  as  to  the 
respective  dates  of  the  choir  and  its  chapels 
questioned,  because  it  opens  up  new  ground,  is 
of  great  interest,  and  there  is  no  other  place 
where  such  a problem  can  be  started  that  Iknow 
of.  The  writer  baa  shown  very  cleverly  by  the 
engraving  on  page  393  (whiob  shows  the  first 
bay  of  the  south  aisle  from  the  transept),  what 
was  actually  done.  Let  ns  look  at  the  feasibility 
of  the  course  wbioh  he,  and  I suppose  other  per- 
sons who  have  seen  the  church,  think  was  adopted 
in  building  these  parts  of  it.  The  old  Norman 
chancel,  with  its  aisle  (and  chapels,  as  we  may 
jiresnme),  having  been  cleared  away  all  except 
ihe  six  abort  piers  of  the  arcade,  it  is  thought 
that  the  architect,  being  about  to  build  a most 
rich,  handsome,  and  oostly  eastern  termination, 
hesitated  to  pull  these  piers  down,  raised  the 
halves  of  them  which  wore  next  the  choir  two 
oourses,  on  which  he  sprang  these  arches,  aud 
on  them  raised  the  choir.  He,  at  the  same 
time, — one  cannot  conceive  why, — sprang  the 
vaulting  of  the  aisle  from  the  old  capitals,  on 
the  other  sides  of  these  piers,  so  that  the  aisle 
and  its  surrounding  ohapele  are  pitched  lower 
than  the  openings  of  the  choir  arches,  and  the 
faces  of  the  vaults  are  exposed  (as  seen  on  your 
engraving,  page  375),  where  the  centre  arch 
exhibits  the  vault,  lookiug  as  if  it  ought  to  rest 


against  a dead  wall.  The  writer’s  first  suggested 
reason  cannot  be  tbe  true  one,  for  space  could 
have  been  got  for  the  vault  even,  if  necessary, 
by  raising  the  large  windows,  or,  at  least,  by 
tilting  the  ridge  ribs  of  the  cross  vaults  till  they 
cleared  the  apex  of  each  arch.  His  second  sag- 
gestion  is  improbable,  because,  having  demolished 
about  60  ft.  run  of  the  old  Norman  aisle  wall, they 
conld  hardly  stand  at  tbe  length  of  6 ft.,  which 
remained  ; they  would,  at  the  least,  have  raised 
tbe  old  wall  and  vaulting  shaft  so  as  to  make 
their  rare  and  maguiBcent  work  complete,  in- 
stead  of  building  an  aisle  and  chapel,  which, 
however  beautifnl  in  themselves,  look,  when  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  choir,  squat  and  unsatis- 
factory. My  suggestion  is  simply  that  they  built 
tbe  aisle  and  chapels  before  deciding  to  rebuild 
the  choir,  sprang  their  vaults  naturally  from  the 
existing  capitals,  and  let  tbe  inner  faces  of  them 
die  against  the  dead  wall  above  the  old  Norman 
arcade.  Then  their  ideas  grew, — a not  uncommon 
thing, — and  the  choir  was  rebuilt,  raising  the  inner 
halves  of  the  piers,  and  working  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  loftier  proportions  of  the  period.  When 
I first  saw  the  church  the  scaffolding  was  up  in 
the  choir,  so  that  I could  get  with  some  little 
difficulty  at  the  work,  and  I felt  snre  that  the 
present  coudition  of  the  arch  carrying  the  inner 
margin  of  tbe  vault  was  not  its  original  condition, 
also  that  the  diaper  work  was  a mere  filling  in 
to  bide  the  ugly  end  of  the  cross-vault.  I have 
not  said  this  is  “certainty”  so,  bat  it  is  a point 
which  any  future  observer  might  follow  out  by 
studying  tbe  mouldings  of  the  choir  aud  tbe  aisles 
respectively,  particularly  Chose  on  tbe  two  sides 
of  the  aisle  vault.  I am  glad  to  find  that  the 
writer  agrees  with  my  suggestion  as  to  the 
structural  history  of  the  chapels  attaohed  to  the 
north  transept.  There  is  a further  question, — 
was  the  eastern  lady-chapel  built  at  the  same 
time  as  tbe  other  apaidal  chapels?  If  so,  it 
would  probably  correspond  with  them  in  design, 
and  be  not  very  much  longer  than  they  are.  But 
the  parts  of  it  which  remain  (as  seen  from  the 
private  garden  at  the  east  end,  which  is  unfor- 
tunately not  tbe  vicarage  garden)  indicate  a 
building  of  the  fifteenth  century,  very  rich,  very 
high,  and  winch  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  dis- 
solution 100  ft.  in  length. 

I am  snre  that  your  arohiteotoral  description 
of  the  Abbey  will  be  moat  serviceable  in  draw- 
ing attention  to  it,  and  in  helping,  by  some  of 
its  useful  anggestions,  tbe  work  that  is  now 
going  on.  Thomas  Bc-asuill. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LIVERPOOL. 

Sir, — I observe  that  in  the  Builder  of  the  7t,h 
inst.  you  refer  to  the  intended  “ Walker  Art 
Gallei’y,  Liverpool,”  tbe  whole  of  tbe  sculpturo 
on  tbe  exterior  of  which  is  to  be  in  its  place 
before  tbe  building  is  considered  finished  and 
handed  over  to  the  town.  This  is  a wise  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  donor,  and  will  form 
a singular  contrast  to  the  neglect  with  which 
another  building,  its  immediate  neighbour,  has 
been  treated. 

St.  George’s  Hall,  which  must  always  neces- 
sarily form  the  central  and  most  important 
feature,  in  the  group  of  buildings  to  which  the 
Art  Gallery  forma  the  latest  coatribution,  has 
now  been  opened  upwards  of  twenty  years; 
and  it  is  still  externally,  essentially  nnfinished. 
According  to  the  design  of  tho  architect,  the 
late  Mr.  Elmes,  sculpture,  formed  a most 
important  feature,  especially  on  the  eastern 
facade,  which  is  in  fact  its  most  striking 
and  original  side,  and  that  which  is  first 
seen  by  all  visitors  to  the  town  who 
arrive  by  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail, 
way  Station  in  Lime-street.  Tbe  pedestals 
between  the  square  pillars  which  flank  the  prin- 
cipal colonnade  of  this  facade  on  the  north  aud 
south,  and  which  were  intended  to  be  surmounted 
by  twelve  emblematical  figures  in  sets  of  six 
each,  standing  out  from  the  background  formed 
by  the  recessed  wall  behind,  are  still  uotenanted. 
Rough-hewu  blocks  of  stone  nnderneath  each 
pedestal  in  the  screen-wall  from  which  the 
square  pillars  spring  intended  for  tbe  carving  of 
bas-reliefs,  as  well  as  similar  smaller  blocks  of 
rough  stone  at  tbe  semicircular  north  end,  aUo 
intended  to  be  carved  in  relief,  all  remain  un- 
touched  by  tbe  sculptor’s  chisel. 

All  these  enriohraents  formed  part  aud  parcel 
of  the  original  design,  as  I have  mentioned,  and 
were  specially  shown  on  a very  beautifully- 
executed  plaster-of-Paris  model  prepared  under 
the  eye  of  tbe  architect  about  tbe  time  of  tbe 
commencement  of  the  hall.  This  Btatua»-y,  in 
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combination  with  the  architecture,  formed,  ii 
fact,  the  crowning  characteristic  of  the  design 
and  the  knowledge  of  what  this  facade  was  reallj 
intended  to  be  makes  its  present  bald  and  forlorr 
aspect  the  more  painful. 

The  attention  of  the  local  authorities  has  beer 
called  to  this  state  of  things  from  time  to  time 
for  years  past.  Members  of  tbe  arebiteotura 
society  of  the  town  have  endeavoured  at  theii 
meetings  to  arouse  the  slumbering  taste  of  the 
public,  and  the  press  have  done  their  part,  bul 
apparently  to  no  purpose. 

There  are  in  the  town  council,  if  I mistake  not 
gentlemen  who  talk  most  volubly  upon  the  fins 
arts,  and  who  proclaim  themselves  their  warm 
advocates  and  pati-ons.  Arebiteots  also,  as  well 
as  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  wealth  and  in- 
Suenoe,  are  to  bo  found  there.  Can  their  united 
efforts  do  nothing  towards  removing  this  stigma 
which  attaches  to  the  taste  of  their  town  r 
Liverpool  surely  cannot  plead  poverty  in  such  a 
cause ! 

This  building  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Grecian  architecture  in  modern 
Europe,  and  may  be  claimed  as  a national  monu- 
ment. Tbe  whole  country  has  an  interest  in  it, 
and  therefore  residents  aud  non-residents  alike 
are  concerned  in  its  being  done  jaetico  to  by  its 
immediate  owners  and  custodians.  F. 


AN  ARCHITECTURAL  OPERETTA. 

Architectural  operetta  has  now  to  pass 
through  the  many  stages,  awaiting  each  fresh 
development  of  the  arts  before  reaching  the 
winter  of  its  age.  Perhaps  it  was  its  firsti 
appearance  in  Euglaod  at  whiob  we  assisted 
the  other  night  at  this  session’s  soirie  of  the 
Arohitectnral  Association.  Sentiments  deemed 
oddly  appropriate  by  a professional  audienoe  were 
then  expressed,  and  some  of  them  snng  to  well- 
known  airs ; tbe  whole  being  pnt  into  a musical' 
setting.  '*  Tbe  Client  ” (performed  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Stannus,  the  author  of  the  sketch)  determines! 
to  build  a house  with  the  finest  modern  improve, 
raents,  considers  carefully  how  he  shall  set  about, 
it,  settles  on  a competition,  and,  like  the  judiciouai 
and  original  mau  be  seems,  settles  at  once  the 
terms  of  his  advertisement.  He  is  thereafter 
visited  by  Thirteenth  Century  (Mr.  A.  C.  Booth), 
dressed  in  tbe  height  of  tbe  fashion  of  bis  day, 
and  bearing  sbow-designa  with  him.  This  artist 
is  full  of  confidence  in  himself,  and  yet  benevolent 
enough  to  share  confidences  with  the  world. 
Mr.  G.  E.  S.  Langford  personated  the  next, 
arrival,  Sixteenth  Century,  singing  pretty  songs, 
saying  much  tho  same  sortof thing aboutstudies,. 
talents,  and  great  things  that  can  be  promised.. 
Queen  Anne  (Mr.  E.  G.  Hayes,  tbe  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Association)  thereafter  had  her 
say  anent  “ curly wiggy  pediments  in  red  brick” 
and  other  graces.  Tho  perplexities  and  resolu. 
tioDS  of  “ The  Client,”  aud  the  final  fate  of  every- 
body, need  not  be  detailed;  as  a little  knowledge 
and  imagination  may  be  used  without  danger. 
The  record  would,  however,  be  very  incomplete 
without  mention  of  laughter,  frequent  applause, 
and  encores.  Author,  actors,  and  audience  were 
all  supplied  by  the  Association,  and  everybody  ia 
entitled  to  congratulations  on  the  success  of  all 
the  little  novelties  this  year. 


THE  ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS  COMPANY 
AND  THEIR  TENANTS. 

THE  SHAFTESBURY  PARK  ESTATE. 

An  indignation  meeting  of  the  tenants  on  the 
Shaftesbury  Park  Estate  at  Battersea,  which 
was  held  last  week,  would  seem  to  indioate  that 
the  purely  philanthropic  objects  with  which  it 
has  been  alleged  tbe  Artisans’,  Labourers’,  and 
General  Dwellings  Company  commenced  their 
operations  scarcely  exist,  and  that  the  company 
is,  after  all,  nothing  less  than  an  ordinary  build, 
ing  association  for  the  purposes  of  profit. . It 
appears  that  tbe  tenants  on  the  estate  have 
received  notice  from  the  Company  that  on  and 
after  the  7th  of  May  their  rents  will  bo  increased 
to  tbe  extent  of  from  12  to  13  per  cent.  The 
tenants  complain  that  this  proceeding  Is  a breach 
of  faith  with  them,  inasmuch  as  the  Company 
held  ont  as  an  inducement  to  occupants  that 
iheit  leading  objects  were  to  assist  the  working 
olasses  to  obtain  improved  dwellings,  erected 
from  the  best  designs,  at  tbe  lowest  possible 
cost,  to  help  the  tenants  to  become  owners  of  the 
houses  they  occupy.  The  tenants  further  oom- 
plain  that  the  raising  of  their  rents  is  an  in. 
justice,  as  they  are  placed  in  the  exceptional 
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jflition  of  being  prevented  from  sob-letting  any 
)rtion  of  their  tenements  or  of  exercising 
irtain  trades  in  their  dwellings,  and  they  con- 
ind  that  this  is  an  answer  to  the  Company’s 
•gument  that  the  rents  for  the  same  class  of 
jnaes  ontside  the  boundary  of  the  Estate  are  con- 
derably  higher  than  those  on  the  Estate  itself, 
he  tenants  also  point  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
st  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
ompany  a dividend  of  6 per  cent,  was  declared, 
id  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  rents  to  be 
lised. 

At  a meeting  of  the  tenantry  above  alluded  to, 
lere  were  about  500  persons  present,  and  ulti- 
lately  a resolution  was  passed  that  a public 
leeting  be  held  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a re- 
onsideration  of  the  resolution  of  the  directors, 
nd  that  Lords  Shaftesbury,  Lichfield,  and  Elcho 
e invited  to  attend  the  meeting.  A committee 
^as  likewise  appointed  to  carry  out  thearrange- 
lents  for  the  meeting. 


now  DID  MEDIEVAL  AECHITBCTS 
WOEK  ? 

THE  CHOin,  CANTERBURY. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Arohceological 
looiety  on  the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  Charles  Hadfield 
ead  a paper  on  “The  ffistory  and  Ee-building 
f the  Choir  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  A.D. 
175.”  The  Rev,  J.  Staoye,  M.A,,  occupied  the 
hair. 

Mr.  C.  Hadfield  stated  that  he  proposed  to 
nbmit  to  their  consideration  a series  of  facts  on 
he  designing  and  erection  of  Canterbury  Cathe- 
Iral,  which  would  prove  to  be  at  variance  with  a 
omewhat  generally  received,  yet  mistaken,  view 
if  the  way  in  which  Medieval  building  opera- 
ions  were  carried  on.  Mr.  Street,  the  eminent 
xcbiteot,  had,  in  his  admirable  work  on  Spanish 
.rchiteoture,  given  details  of  the  Spanish 
ledimval  architects  and  their  modus  operaridi, 
vhich  fully  bore  out  his  (Mr.  Hadfield’s)  view, 
jroving  that  they  were  men  of  culture,  honoured 
.nd  sought  after  by  princes  and  great  ecolesias- 
ics,  and  often  summoned  from  distant  countries, 
ihiefly  France  and  Germany,  to  design  and 
iuperintend  woi’k.  Mr.  Street  remarked, — “In 
ihort,  the  common  belief  in  a race  of  olerioal 
krcbitects,  and  in  ubiquitous  bodies  of  Free- 
nasons,  seems  to  me  to  be  altogether  erroneous, 
fhe  more  careful  the  inquiry  is  that  we  make 
nto  the  customs  of  the  architects  of  the  Middle 
Iges,  the  more  clear  does  it  appear  that  neither 
if  these  classes  had  any  general  existence  ; and 
n Spain,  so  far  as  I have  examined,  I have  met 
vith  not  a single  trace  of  either,”  Having 
)xamioed  the  writings  of  Wilars  de  Honeoort 
'thirteenth  century),  and  a work  edited  by  Pro- 
’esBor  Willis  on  churches  at  Cambrai,  Laon, 
Iheims,  and  other  places,  ho  pointed  out  that 
.he  recent  researches  of  other  well-known  writers 
lad  brought  to  light  the  names  and  details  of  a 
lumber  of  Medireval  lay  architects.  We  also 
cnew,  from  contemporary  and  trustworthy  evi- 
lence,  that  during  the  rebuilding  of  the  choir  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
jentury,  lay  architects  were  employed  by  the 
nonks,  and  entrusted  with  the  sole  management 
)f  the  designing  and  carrying  ont  of  the  works. 
He  would  not,  then,  regret  the  trouble  this 
laper  might  have  cost  him  if  he  succeeded  in 
JO  presenting  the  matter  before  them  as  to 
jonvey  an  enhanced  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
if  those  silent  artist  workers  whose  names  and 
Dodies  alike  had  perished,  but  whose  intelleotual 
abours  bad  been  preserved  to  our  own  time  by 
iheir  works  through  long  centuries.  He  then 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  manuscripts  of  Gervase, 
a monk  of  Canterbury,  snd  an  eye-witness  of 
the  martyrdom  and  interment  of  St.  Thomaa-i- 
Becket  on  December  29th,  1170,  and  of  the 
destructive  fire  1174,  of  which  he  had  left  what 
Professor  Willis  termed  a valuable  and  minute 
account.  These  MSS.  have  been  printed  in 
complete  form  in  the  collection  of  chronicles 
known  as  the  “ Decern  Soriptores,”  and  quoted 
by  most  subsequent  writers  on  the  cathedral. 
In  reviewing  the  history  given  by  Gervaae  of 
the  burning  and  repair  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
at  Canterbury,  Mr.  Hadfield  said  that,  although 
the  monks  decided  on  something  of  the  nature 
of  a modern  competition  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  edifice,  they  did  not  advertise  far  and  wide 
for  batches  of  smart  water-colour  or  pen-and- 
ink  drawings,  which,  in  ninety-nine  oases  out  of 
a hundred,  are  simply  misleading  and  valueless, 
so  far  as  they  afford  trustworthy  evidence  of 
the  realisation  of  what  is  delineated,  but  sought 
counsel  from  a number  of  skilled  men,  heard 


what  each  one  had  to  say,  and  then  made  their 
choice,  having,  doubtless,  properly  remunerated 
the  unsncoessful  competitors  for  their  trouble. 
According  to  Gervase,  “ Convooati  aunt  artifices 
Franci  et  Angli," — French  and  English  artificers, 
as  Willis  translates  it,  though  he  (Mr,  Hadfield) 
preferred  the  term  “ architects  ” or  “ engineers.” 
He  had  in  his  mind  a thirteenth-oentury  hymn 
on  the  Incarnation,  where  the  word  “ artifex  ” is 
employed  in  snob  phrase  as  to  convey  a correct 
interpretation ; — 

“ Latet  Bol  in  sidere 
Oriensin  vespere 
Artifex  in  opere.” 

“ The  sun  is  concealed  within  a star,  the  Orient 
within  the  evening  star,  the  Creator  within  his 
handiwork.”  Whilst  some  euggested  the  repair 
of  the  columns,  and  undertook  to  carry  out  the 
work  without  the  removal  of  the  snperstrncture, 
others  boldly  declared  that  the  monks  must 
make  np  their  minds  to  the  removal  of  the  whole, 
and  its  reconstruction.  William  of  Sens,  a man 
fall  of  tact  and  ingennity,  and  well  skilled  in 
wood  and  atone  oonstmotion,  was  retained  on 
account  of  hia  lively  genius  and  good  reputation, 
and  all  the  others  were  dismissed.  “And  to  him 
and  the  providence  of  God  was  the  execution  of 
the  work  committed.”  Lanfrano  was  the  first 
abbot  of  St.  Stephen’s  Monastery,  at  Caen, 
where  he  erected,  in  1064.,  the  great  church  of 
the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes,  dedicated  in  1077, 
after  his  removal  to  Canterbury.  The  two 
churches  were  building  at  the  same  time,  and 
were  nearly  alike  in  dimensions  and  design,  end 
were  possibly  the  work  of  one  architect.  The 
fire  which  had  enabled  William  of  Sens  to  pro- 
pound a scheme  of  reconetrnotion  began  in  the 
roof  of  the  choir.  That  portion  of  the  building 
fell  in,  igniting  the  wooden  seats  and  furniture, 
and  the  intense  beat  from  the  conflagration 
calcined  and  split  the  columns  of  the  arcade  to 
snoh  an  extent  as  to  necessitate  the  removal  of 
the  whole  within  the  two  outer  walls.  These, 
as  is  evident  from  the  portions  remaining, 
were  protected  from  the  direct  action  of  the 
fire  by  the  stone  • vaulted  ceiling  of  the 
aisles,  and  were  thus  comparatively  uninjured. 
The  idea  of  William  of  Sens  was  to  recon- 
struct in  a new  and  commanding  style  the  pillars 
and  arcades  on  the  old  foundations  above  the 
orypt,  and  to  cover  them  with  a groined  stone 
vault  in  place  of  the  wooden  ceiling,  thus  re- 
dnoing  the  risk  of  another  disaster  by  fire,  whilst 
he  proposed  to  retain  the  old  stone  walls  and 
raise  them  to  fit  the  proportions  of  the  new 
interior  work.  The  masonry  from  that  point 
upwards  is  finer  in  execution  than  below,  and  in 
some  instances  the  wall  pilasters  have  been 
renewed  down  to  the  door-level.  After  review- 
ing the  interior  work  in  its  details,  as  far  as 
William  of  Sens  was  concerned,  Mr.  Hadfield 
showed  that  the  latter,  who  was  injured  by  the 
fall  of  scaffolding,  was  succeeded  by  another 
arobiteot, — William  by  name,  English  by  nation, 
small  indeed  in  body,  but  highly  skilled  and 
trustworthy  in  many  kinds  of  work.  He  followed 
ont  the  plans  of  his  predecessor,  and  we  detect 
but  a slight  change  in  the  snporstruoture, 
and  that  apparent  to  an  arobiteot  only,  after 
close  inspection,  in  a certain  gracefalness 
and  freedom  of  design  in  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  church. 
It  is  in  the  grand  orypt  or  undercroft  of  the 
Trinity  Chapel  that  we  notice  a departure  from 
the  first  design,  and  that  we  see  the  mind  and 
hand  of  the  new  master,  and  being  unfettered  he 
adopted  a bolder,  more  advanced,  and  thoroughly 
English  style  of  pointed  work.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  year  from  the  fire,  September,  1180, 
and  at  the  resumption  of  the  works,  the  monks 
were  seized  with  a violent  longing  to  prepare  the 
choir  so  that  they  might  enter  in  at  the  coming 
Easter,  and  the  master  set  himself  manfully  to 
work  accordingly.  The  convent,  ejected  from 
the  old  choir  by  the  fire  of  1174,  re-entered  the 
new  one  in  1180.  Willis  considers  the  necessary 
funds  for  carrying  on  this  work,  and  its  subse- 
quent completion  four  years  later,  were  largely 
supplied  from  offerings  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas. 
Bringing  down  the  history  of  the  cathedral  to  the 
present  century,  Mr.  Hadfield  protested  against 
the  vandalism  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  1832, 
when  they  disfigured  the  fabric  by  a spiritless 
and  feeble  copy  of  the  south  tower  in  place  of 
the  low  tower  of  Lanfrano’s  church,  which  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  throngb  so  many  centnries 
and  changes,  as  shown  in  Britton’s  views  of  the 
cathedral.  It  was  with  pleasure  that  he  turned 
from  its  poor  and  crude  carvings  and  details  to 
examine  the  new  figures  set  np  by  the  care  of  the 
late  Dean  Alfred,' about  seven  years  ago,  in  the 


niches  of  the  south  porch  and  tower.  They  were 
the  work  of  the  late  Theodore  Phyffers,  a clever 
Belgian  sculptor,  who  had  resided  in  England  for 
some  years,  and  who,  he  regretted  to  say,  had 
recently  passed  away  from  us  almost  unnoticed. 
These  specimens  of  his  skill  represent  the  kings 
of  England  and  the  archbishops,  from  the  time 
of  St.  Angustine,  and  are  works  of  art. 


VENTILATION  OF  CHUECHES. 

The  Scottish  Charob,  conjointly  with  the  Press 
of  North  Britain,  are  at  present  concerned  in  a 
snbjeot  that  might  with  great  advantage  be  taken 
op  by  all  creeds,  — the  ventilation  of  sacred 
edifices. 

One  writer,  in  the  Glasgow  Neios,  deserves  to 
be  handed  down  toposterityforbis  racy  researches 
into  the  cause  of  somnolency  during  a sermon,  and 
considers  the  gulf  that  separates  purity  of  air 
and  purity  of  doctrine  is  about  as  great  as  that 
which  divided  Lazarus  from  Dives.  Few  eburoh- 
goers  can  be  strangers  to  the  disagreeable  sen- 
sation which  meets  them  on  entering  at  the 
second  service. 

A choking  feeling  of  stuffiness,  a powerful 
odour  of  fusty  clothes  and  moist  flannel,  and  a 
prevailing  element  of  scents,  form  the  more 
marked  features  of  the  atmosphere.  How  many 
oharches  ever  have  a window  open  from  one 
year’s  end  to  the  other  ? There  should  be  no 
surprise  that  our  ohnrohes  are  unfilled  in  the 
afternoons.  Of  those  who  go  few  remain  awake, 
and  in  the  evening  naps  are  frequently  prevalent. 
Most  of  us  have,  at  some  time  or  other,  been 
present  at  an  open-air  sermon.  The  language 
may  be  Door,  the  train  of  thought  weak ; but 
who  on  earth  ever  saw  any  of  the  audience 
asleep  ? 

It  is  sometimes  a cause  of  surprise  that  so 
many  people  prefer  to  sit  under  the  gallery  in 
ohnroh,  even  though  the  sittings  there  are  no 
cheaper.  But  the  reason  is  plain  ; many  people 
know  they  cannot  keep  awake  in  ohnrob,  and 
modestly  think  it  much  better  to  take  sittings 
where  their  slumbers  will  be  less  obvious  and 
audible.  In  other  words,  they  want  to  do  them, 
selves  good  by  stealth,  and  not  to  have  to  blush 
to  find  it  fame.  But  in  such  conduct  they  are 
only  taking  a hair  of  the  dog  that  bib  them ; 
for  the  bad  air  of  the  church  is  worse  under 
the  gallery.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a fact  well 
known  to  insurance  agents  that  the  death  rate 
is  much  higher ' amongst  those  who  sit  under 
the  gallery  than  amongst  those  who  sit  in  the 
body  of  the  chiiroh. 

Of  course  many  of  these  oburoh-going  nnfor. 
tunates  strive  against  their  somnolenoy.  Pins, 
soent-bottles,  pinches,  toe-treading,  and  friendly 
nudges  are  resorted  to;  but  all  in  vain. 

By  the  time  that  “ firstly  ” is  reached  by 
the  minister,  the  plethoric  auditor  is  far  into  the 
heart  of  the  land  where  the  patient  patriarch 
dwelt.  And  when  the  pricking  of  a faithful 
conscience  have  impelled  a ohuroh  slumborer 
to  change  to  a “ rousing  " preacher  or  a well-ven. 
tilated  ohuroh  to  keep  him  awake,  he  finds  the 
change  too  late.  He  has  been  to  choroh  to  have 
a nap,  and  the  habit  cannot  be  removed. 

Sometimes  vested  interests  close  church  win. 
dows  and  doors.  An  influential  doctor  or  under, 
taker,  as  churchwarden  or  deacon,  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  ventilate  hia  church.  Clergymen 
who  bewail  the  emptiness  of  their  churches  at 
Sunday  afternoon  services  should  first  try  thepby. 
sioian  Fresh  Air,  Let  them  make  their  sermons 
heavier  if  they  will,  bat  let  the  air  their  audience 
breathes  be  lighter.  Let  only  asthmatic  beadles 
be  appointed.  Let  them  lose  one-half  of  their 
salary,  to  be  added  to  the  fund  for  cleaning 
the  church,  if  a single  window  or  door  remains 
unopened  during  a specified  time  before  afternoon 
or  evening  services,  and  the  other  half  if  the 
doors  and  windows  are  not  then  duly  shut,  to  let 
the  ohuroh  be  warmed.  Let  the  managers  of 
the  church  be  carefully  weeded  of  dootors, 
chemists,  and  undertakers.  Let  the  arobiteot  of 
the  church  be  bound  to  sit  one  afternoon  oat  of 
every  four  in  the  sight  of  the  congregation,  and 
fined  101.  if  he  betray  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
falling  asleep.  By  such  measures  as  these,  and 
only  by  such,  can  we  ever  hope  to  have  ventila* 
tion  and  health  reasonably  well  attended  to. 

And  what  is  true  of  churches  is  true,  more  or 
less,  of  many  other  bnildings.  It  is  not  luncheon 
alone  that  makes  judges  and  jurymen  so  sleepy 
as  the  afternoon  steals  on.  Bad  air,  too,  could 
explain  many  a fit  of  illness  and  ill-temper  on 
returning  from  ohuroh.  The  biographies  of 
clergymen  record  frequent  cases  of  ezhaoation 
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from  Sunday  labour,  not  bo  hard  in  itself,  but 
terrible  in  oonsequences,  on  account  of  the  bad 
air  amidst  which  the  exertions  are  made.  Who* 
ever  saw  a churchwarden  awake,  or  even  the 
choir,  during  a Sunday  afternoon  sermon  ? We 
implore,  therefore,  all  managers  of  churches  to 
give  more  heed  both  before  and  during  the 
service  to  the  ventilation  of  the  ohurobes  under 
their  care. 


LEOMINSTER  PRIORY  CHURCH. 

Sir, — As  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  church  at  Leominster,  perhaps 
yoiir  readers  would  read  with  some  interest  a 
few  particulars  of  this  building,  as  it  certainly 
is,  in  its  way,  unique. 

The  original  plan  was  very  peculiar  indeed. 
It  had  a nave  with  aisles,  chancel  with  apsidal 
termination,  west  tower  and  central  tower,  with, 
out  transepts  ; the  whole,  as  far  as  I can  ascer- 
tain, of  late  Norman.  The  exact  date,  however, 
is  not  by  any  means  eaey  to  discover,  as 
althongh  the  general  tooling,  finish,  and  treat- 
ment  of  the  work  seem  to  indicate  a late 
period  of  the  style,  yet  the  excessive  plainness 
of  the  design  certainly  seems  to  carry  the  date 
up  considerably.  The  general  treatment  is  very 
bold  and  effective,  for  the  greatest  peculiarity  is 
the  very  great  height,  this  allowing — notwith. 
standing  the  height  of  the  cardinals  and  presence 
of  the  flattened  roof — of  an  ample  clearstory. 
In  the  centre  of  the  nave  an  interruption  oooura 
by  the  sobstitution  for  the  ordinary  arch  of  one 
of  equal  height,  but  very  contracted  span, — in 
fact,  a mere  opening.  The  use  of  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  attainment  of  greater  longitudinal 
rigidity  in  view  of  the  thrust  of  two  towers. 

This  constituted  the  priory  ohnrch.  Seemingly 
about  the  middle,  or  perhaps  later  iu  the  four- 
teenth century,  a parochial  portion  was  added, 
consisting  of  a second  nave,  adjoining  the  exist- 
ing Norman  one,  and  south  aisle,  the  original 
Norman  south  aisle  being  of  course  destroyed  to 
make  way  for  the  new  nave,  or  rather  to  leave 
its  floor  free.  The  cardinals  were  of  course  all 
filled  up,  and  the  clearstory  windows  also,  which 
now,  owing  to  the  sufficient  height  of  the  ad. 
ditioDS,  were  thrown  inside.  The  west  tower  at 
the  same  period  received  a saperposition  of  con. 
siderable  height. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  a new  large  west 
window  was  inserted  into  the  later  nave  j and 
still  more  recently  the  colonnade  separating  the 
two  later  portions  was,  for  some  nuaccountable 
reason,  rebuilt  in  a very  thin  and  impure 
Tuscan;  the  east  window  of  the  newer  nave 
seems  also  somewhat  of  this  date.  Before  this 
time,  however,  the  eastern  portion  had  either 
been  destroyed  or  allowed  to  fall  to  ruins,  and  a 
new  east  wall  was  run  across, — out  of  the  square 
by  the  way, — just  about  where  the  first  arch  of 
the  tower  formerly  stood,  the  new  east  wall 
being  pierced  with  a window  of  small  and  in- 
congruous, but  not  absolutely  bad,  design. 

The  later  portion  was  used  parochially  up  to 
a comparatively  recent  date,  when  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  Norman  nave  and  remaining  aisle 
was  satisfactorily  accomplished,  and  the  services 
were  of  coDi-se  thenceforward  held  in  that 
portion.  The  organ  was  shortly  afterwards 
removed  by  myself  to  the  east  portion  of  the 
little  Norman  aisle,  which  just  allowed  it  to  be 
squeezed  in  between  the  wall  and  architrave. 
The  fittings  of  the  later  portion,  all  of  quite  in- 
admissible  character  in  a Gothic  edifice,  were 
at  the  same  time  sold  to  assist  in  paying  for  the 
restorations. 

It  will  be  easily  imagined  that,  what  with  one 
thing  and  another,  the  south  or  later  portion  has 
got  into  a very  bad  state ; but  it  is  quite  a mistake 
to  refer  this  in  any  way  to  the  apathy  of  the  local 
authorities.  Churchwardens  have,  we  know, 
a good  deal  to  answer  for  (although  their  white, 
wash  preserved  perhaps  as  much  as  it  defaced), 
bnt  theyareguiltleasin  this  instance.  Leominster 
Priory  Church  has  been  most  lovingly,  most 
comprehensively,  and  most  minutely  treated,  in 
a work  published  by  a late  vicar  of  the  parish, — 
the  name  escapes  me  at  this  moment,  bnt  he  was, 

I believe,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the 
present  incumbent,  Mr.  Edonart,  And,  with 
respect  to  the  lay  anthoritles,  the  parish  enjoyed 
for  many  years  the  services  of,— I will  not  say 
an  intelligent,  for  the  word  wonld  be  hero  an 
impertinence;  butlwillsay,— an  intellectual  con- 
servative  churchwarden  and  a true  lover  of  art. 

The  fact  is,  the  bad  condition  of  this  portion 
of  the  building  is  the  consequence  of  the  abso- 
lutely vile, — I can  find  no  other  fitting  word, — 


quality  of  the  stone  used.  What  could  be  done 
has  been,  and  the  sonth-west  window  (all  the 
Decorated  examples  are  struck  from  the  same 
centres)  carefully  restored  with  good  Caen 
stone,  so  as  to  preserve  it  to  the  minutest  detail. 

I am  quite  unaware  what  the  parishioners 
intend  doing,  as  my  oommnnication  with  the 
town  has  been  closed  many  years  ; but  will  you 
allow  me,  through  your  columns,  to  offer  a 
suggestion  or  two? 

There  seem  three  courses  open  : — 

1.  To  restore  the  whole  of  the  later  portion. 

2.  To  rebnild  the  south  aisle  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  that  on  the  north,  except  that  to 
retain  a specimen  of  each  of  the  windows,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  too  much  curtail  the  dignity 
of  the  west  front  to  give  the  western  termina. 
tion  of  the  new  aisle  the  same  height  and  width 
as  the  present  later  nave,  tbns  retaining  its  large 
Perpendicular  window;  a new  window,  copied 
from  the  present  Decorated  ones, — a reproduc- 
tion, in  fact, — to  ooonpy  the  southern  face  of 
this  semi-transept  or  narthex ; a pierced  parapet, 
copied  from  the  present  one,  snrmounting  the 
whole  ; the  present  pinnacles  at  the  two  exterior 
corners,  and  the  sedilia  or  piscina  (I  am  not  sure 
which  they  are)  put  as  an  insertion  in  the  new 
south  aisle  wall.  Thus  every  fragment  of  the 
later  portion  worth  preserving,  would  be  incorpo- 
rated ; and,  if  funds  still  increased,  the  east 
portion  might  he  rebuilt  on  the  old  foundations 
which  yet  remain. 

3.  To  erect  the  new  outer  wall  on  the  line  of 
the  present  columns,  rebuilding  the  Decorated 
windows,  to  occupy  the  usual  spaces  between. 

The  first  method  will,  I sincerely  hope,  not  be 
attempted  ; the  expense  would  be  enormous,  and 
the  space,  when  obtained,  comparatively  value- 
less, for  it  certainly  would  never  be  filled  ; the 
proportions  of  the  chnroh  wonld  remain  at  their 
present  anomalous  figures  (the  width  beiug 
within  1 ft.  as  great  ag  the  length).  The  columos 
must  come  down,  for  they  could  not  possibly 
be  allowed  to  form  part  of  the  new  design  ; and, 
in  fine,  the  whole  later  portion  would  require 
rebuilding. 

The  third  method  is  certainly  better.  The 
new  wall  could  be  run  up  between  the  columns, 
the  architrave  carefully  incorporated,  and  the 
piers  themselves  then  extracted,  a great  deal  in 
the  way  of  material  being  famished  from  the 
aisle. 

The  second  method  is,  however,  doubtless,  the 
best,  besides  being  probably  the  least  expensive. 
The  Norman  nave  not  being  vanlted,  there  is 
not  the  least  risk, — in  fact,  the  ohnrch  would  be 
stronger,  for  the  lateral  over-push  of  the  new 
nave  certainly  does  no  good,  whereas  the  tower 
has  lost,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  low  aisle  its  sontb 
buttressing,  the  same  being  now  supplied  by  a 
brick  prop  of  unapproachable  hideousness.  The 
new  aisle  might  he  erected  and  roofed  complete 
as  far  as  the  narthex,  the  materials  of  the  con- 
demaed  aisle  being  employed.  Then  the  con- 
demned nave  could  be  gradually  removed,  com. 
mencing  from  the  east  end,  and  the  narthex 
(which  would  have  a projection  from  the  aisle  of 
about,  say,  12  ft.  or  more)  constructed  with  the 
materials.  The  beautiful  fourteenth-century 
design,  of  course,  appears  over  a doorway  or 
porch  in  the  southern  face.  With  the  exception 
of  the  portions  enumerated,  there  is  not,  as  I 
said,  a fragment  of  the  later  work  worth  repro- 
ducing as  an  integral  portion  of  the  design,  and 
this  third  method,  at  a comparatively  low  coat, 
would  retain  all.  The  Perpendicular  window 
could,  of  oonree,  remain,  properly  restored.  Any 
materials  remaining  could  either  be  sold  or 
stored  for  future  completion  of  the  east  end. 
The  increase  of  accommodation  woiild  be  oon- 
siderable,  and  the  internal  arrangement  would 
require  no  alteration  whatever. 

John  W.  Waem.^n,  A.C.O. 


WISBECH  : THE  DOCK  QUESTION. 

A SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  was 
held  on  the  20th  lost.  The  Dock  Committee’s  re- 
portrecommendedjin  order  to  remove  the  ground- 
less fears  of  the  opponents  of  the  Bill,  that  a 
committee  should  seek  an  interview  with  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  other  persons  and  bodies 
interested  in  the  Nene  between  Peterborough  and 
the  sea,  and  ascertain  their  views  upon  the 
subject.  The  Port  and  Harbour  Committee  re- 
commended  the  appointment  of  the  Dock  Com. 
mittee  with  fall  powers  to  arrange  with  any 
opposing  interest,  and  to  prepared  Bill  to  submit 
to  the  Council.  The  Mayor  moved,  Alderman 
Hampson  seconded,  and  it  was  unanimously 


resolved,  that  renewed  efforts  be  made  to  secun 
dock  accommodation  at  Wisbech  by  promoting 
another  Bill  in  Parliament  ne.xt  session,  and  ii 
the  meantime  to  consnlt  the  opposing  interests 
with  a view  to  their  concurrence  in  such  r 
measure.  The  report  of  Mr.  Abernebhy,  C.E. 
to  the  Town  Council,  upon  the  formatioi 
of  a dock,  is  to  be  printed  and  circulated  amon^ 
supporters  and  opponents  of  the  Bill  with  the 
view  of  drawing  their  attention  to  the  importanoi 
of  executing  works,  which  are  absolutely  neoes 
sary  not  only  for  providing  floating  water  foi 
Wisbech,  but  for  maiobaining  the  safety  of  avas' 
quantity  of  land  drained  by  the  Nene. 


CONGRESS  OF  FRENCH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  .Sooiete  Cenbrale  des  Ai'chiteotes  hai 
issned  its  annual  invitation  for  a congress  ol 
French  architects,  to  be  held  during  the  weei 
from  the  11th  to  the  16th  of  Jnne  next,  and  has 
published  its  programme  of  proceedings.  The 
Bubjeots  to  be  discussed  are  architectural 
societies ; the  organisation  of  the  personnel  in 
building  operations  ; the  law  of  oondemnation  oi 
land  and  buildings  for  public  uses ; terra  cotta 
as  a building  material ; architects’  commissions; 
commemorative  monuments  still  existing  in 
France;  and  the  arobiteotural  exhibition  at  the 
Salon  of  this  summer,  which  will  be  open  attbe 
time  of  the  congress.  The  proceedings  will 
occupy  the  whole  week,  and  will  inolude  visits 
to  the  buildings  and  grounds  for  the  coming 
E.'chibition,  to  the  old  Hdtels  du  Marais,  near  the 
Bastille,  and  to  the  H6tel  and  Musee  des 
Archives.  One  day  is  set  apart  for  a trip  to 
Amiens,  and  the  examination  of  its  cathedral 
and  other  antiquities.  M.  Eug^uo  Millet  will 
deliver  a'  discourse  on  the  late  Henri  Labrouste, 
and  M.  Desjardins  a lecture  on  Egyptian  art 
with  reference  to  the  lato  discoveries  of  M. 
Marielte.  Tho  sooiety  oSers  prizes  to  the  Eoole 
dee  Beaux-Arts,  the  National  Drawing  School, 
and  the  Masons’  and  Stonecutters’  Union.  The 
session  will  close  with  a dinner  and  a musical 
entertainment. 

M.  Charles  Lucas,  one  of  the  office-bearers, 
writes  us  to  the  effect  that,  notwitbstanting  the; 
title  of  the  congress,  foreign  confrdres  will  bej 
warmly  welcomed. 


A SOCIAL  EXPERIMENT. 

Sir  Chakees  Teevelyan  has  forwarded  to  the 
Charity  Organisation  Sooiety  an  account  of  a 
successful  “ British  Workman’s  House,”  whioh' 
has  been  established  at  Warrington.  In  doing’ 
so  he  writes  : — 

‘'It is  80  unlikely  that  our  ■arorking  class  will  give  up 
the  physical  and  social  comibrts  of  the  ordioary  public- 
house  until  a substitute  has  been  provided  for  it,  and  so 
certain  that  nothing  of  this  sort  will  endure  and  spreadj 
which  is  not  founded  on  a solid  commercial  basis, 
with  your  permission,  I will  make  known  any  informatiou. 
which  reaches  me  tending  to  this  important  result.  The 
Warrington  house  has  been  a success,  and  although  I 
would  by  no  means  advise  a servile  imitation  of  any  single 
mode),  it  is  instmeive  to  see  how  this  success  has  beeu' 
obtained.  The  following  extract  from  a recent  letter  con- 
tains  tho  explanation  : — 

‘Warrington,  March  12,  1877. 

We  have  several  reasons  to  give  fSr  our  success  as  a 
company.  We  do  everything  on  a commercial  system. 
Our  capital  consists  of  53i)/.  iu  U.  shares,  paid  np.  Our  i 
house  is  very  centrally  sitnated.  VVe  issue  monthlyi 
tickets  to  members  at  6d.  each ; annual,  is.  each.  Wo 
charge  every  one  else  who  passes  beyond  the  refreshment- 1 
bar  Id.  This  brings  us  abont  50f.  orSOLper  annum.  Our 
billiard-table  brings  us  from  SOL  to  1001.  ; our  beds,  1201. , 
to  1101.  Altogether,  wo  have  an  income  of  about  280L 
This  enables  us  to  pay  a rent  of  106L,  and  taxes,  £0.,  in 
proportion;  and,  alter  paying  all  our  other  expenses,  we 
paid  last  year  10  per  cent,  to  onr  sbarebolders,  a debt  of 
71.  to  our  capital  account,  put  by  18Z.  to  the  reserve,  and 
brought  forward  a small  balance.  At  the  end  of  this  year 
our  r.ent  will  be  increased  to  1-lOL,  so  that  wo  shall  have  to 
stirabout  a bit  to  make  this  up.  We  have  a very  nice 
reading-room,  and  we  shall  have  a club-room  very  shortly. 
Onr  refreshment-bar  belongs  to  our  manager,  who,  in 
return  for  the  profits  thereon,  aud  house-room,  coals,  gas, 
&c.,  gives  his  services  and  those  of  his  wife,  and  keeps  uur 
place  in  good  order,  and  clean.'  ” 


FIRE-TRAPS. 

SiE, — The  recent  calamitous  fire  at  the 
St.  Louis  Hotel  suggests  to  me  to  ask  yon, 
with  regard  to  the  oommon  practice  of  con* 
etructing  the  interior  walla  and  partitions  in 
houses  of  wood, — forming  substantially  a wooden 
flue  for  the  flames  to  rise  np  and  quickly  set  fire 
to  floor  after  floor, — whether  it  would  not  be  well 
to  make  it  compulsory  that  all  snob  partitions 
should  be  of  brickwork  or  concrete  ? While  not 
adding  much  to  the  expense,  this  would  greatly 
check  the  rapid  run  of  the  fire,  and  give  people, 
especially  in  the  bedrooms,  more  time  to  escape. 

A Reader, 


April  28,  1877.] 
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AECHiEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Soci^fS  Franr^aise  d’Archeologie. — Congres  de 
nlis. — This  year  the  Societ6Fran(jaise  d’Aroheo- 
>ie  holds  its  annual  meeting  at  Senlis,  Oise, 
le  town  in  itself  is  interesting  and  bat  little 
lowu,  being  out  of  the  grand  thoroughfares, 
d presenting  no  inducement  to  the  world  of 
tnmonplace  sightseers  to  turn  out  of  their 
reot  line  from  Boulogne  to  Paris  at  Oreil,  where 
branch  line  leads  to  Senlis.  The  Homan  and 
ediseval  remains  of  the  place  itself  are  dwarfed 
r the  extraordinary  interest  in  places  adjacent, 
hioh  will  be  visited,  such  as  Beauvais,  Com- 
iigne,  Champlieu,  Pierrefonds,  &o.  j and  a little 
.rther  are  Soissons  and  Laon.  In  the  last 
dome  (vi.)  of  Mr.  Eoach  Smith’s  “ Collectanea 
ntiqua,”  the  district  from  Compeigne  and 
hamplieu  to  Laon,  by  Pierrefonds  and  the 
Oman  towns  excavated  at  Mont  Berney,  is 
jsoribed.  The  director  of  the  congress  is 
Leon  Palustra,  editor  of  the  “ Bulletin 
bnumental,"  which,  together  with  the  Societd 
ran^aise,  was  established  by  the  late  M.  de 
aumont. 

London  and  Middlesex  Archmlogical  Society. — 
t the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  an  interest. 
,g  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  Milbonrn,  on  “ The 
wo  First  Churches  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook.” 
r.  M.  Bloxam,  F.S.A.,  presided.  The  paper 
ire  a concise  history  of  the  two  churches,  the 
"st  of  which  was  built  on  the  west  side  of 
’albrook,  and  the  second  on  the  east.  The 
'chives  of  the  churches,  which  had  been 
loronghly  searched,  revealed  some  curious 
•cts  as  to  the  prices  paid  for  various  services 
id  work  performed.  At  one  period  there  was 
doubt  as  to  who  had  a right  to  maintain  the 
lurch,  and  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the 
;ign  of  Edward  I.  (1300),  an  inquisition  was 
eld  to  determine  who  should  do  so,  and  the 
Irish  was  called  on  to  pay  for  repairs.  Many 
f those  highest  in  the  church  bad  paid  for 
ashing  the  vestments  and  other  things  out  of 
leir  own  pockets,  and  these  sums  were  duly 
jcorded.  The  original  building  was  a Gothic 
iruoture  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  and  it  had  a 
)wer,  steeple,  and  belfry.  The  changes  oansed 
y the  Reformation  were  duly  marked  by  many 
vidences. 


A NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
'ROMOTION  OF  GOOD  WORKMANSHIP. 

SiK, — There  being  no  great  appreciation  of, 
nd  very  little  encouragement  for,  bigh-olass 
rorkmansbip  by  the  wealthy  olusses  of  this 
ountry,  I would  propose  to  supply  an  artificial 
timulus  to  tbo  production  of  fine  work  by  the 
ormation  of  an  association  under  the  above 
itle.  This  association  should  annually  offer 
mportant  prizes  to  those  workmen  who  should 
xhibit  the  best  specimens  of  their  special 
andicrafts.  The  prizes  would  be  awarded  to 
he  actual  producers  of  the  selected  works, — to 
rtisans,  not  to  tradesmen. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  present  appli. 
atioD  of  wealth  to  the  purchase  of  old  pictures, 
f old  china,  and  of  all  the  rococo  of  past 
enturies,  will,  in  any  sensible  degree,  tend  to 
remote  national  excellence,  either  in  art  or  in 
rorkmanship.  Fine  art  and  fine  workmanship 
7ere  created  in  Greece  and  Italy  by  the  wealth 
f those  countries  being,  amongst  other  things, 
evoted  to  the  public  and  private  employment 
f the  artist  and  the  skilled  artisan.  This  is  the 
ne  only  way  to  promote  excellence  in  the  arts 
,nd  in  manufactures.  It  is  useless  for  men 
b graduate  for  either  the  highest  class  of  art 
|r  of  handicraft,  if  there  be  no  demand  for  it. 

! This  association  is  proposed  as  a compromise, 
nd  as  an  intervening  step  between  the  present 
nd  that  future  when  the  duties  of  the  State 
owards  the  arts  and  manufactures  shall  be  better 
.nderstood.  W.  C.  T. 


CITY  CHURCHES. 

TuE  architect  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  in 
Vatling-street,  having  carefully  restored  the 
orth  aisle,  has  just  discovered  that  the  window- 
penings  do  not  range  with  the  sham  outer  open. 
3ga.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  ultimately 
isoover  that  the  east  end  is  not  at  right  angles 
rith  the  nave  of  the  church.  Lookbe  on. 


The  Unemployed  in  the  United  States.— 

lb  is  estimated  that  in  the  United  States  gene- 
(illy  two  million  of  men  are  out  of  work,  and  of 
Uese,  forty  thousand  are  in  New  York. 


THIS  EASTERN  QUESTION  AN 
ENGINEERING  ONE. 

Sir, — People  may  call  the  strife  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  religious  or  political,  but  its 
physical  basis  is  a geographical  question. 

Speaking  summarily,  it  arises  from  the  right 
of  controlling  navigation  betwixt  the  Mediter. 
ranean  and  the  Black  Sea ; at  present  this  right 
is  held  by  Turkey,  it  is  claimed  by  Russia,  and 
desired  by  every  maritime  power  in  the  world, 
and  it  turns  upon  the  possession  of  those  two 
narrow  water  outlets  called  the  Dardanelles  or 
Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus  or  Straits  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

It  would  appear  that  in  prehistoric 
times  this  right  was  held  by  Troy  at  the 
European  end  of  the  channel,  and  when  the 
Hellenes  had  captured  Troy  they  were  enabled 
to  transfer  the  control  to  Byzantium  at  its 
Asiatic  outlet,  since  called  Constantinople  or 
Stambul. 

The  physical  conformation  of  this  entire 
channel  is  peculiar,  for  the  two  narrow  ontlets 
are  enlarged  in  the  centre  to  some  sixty  miles 
or  BO,  called  the  Propontis,  the  sea  of  Marmora 
or  White  Sea.  It  is  very  obvious  that  if  we  can 
turn  or  enlarge  the  two  outlets  we  shall  have  a 
perpetual  access  from  sea  to  sea,  beneficial  to 
oommerco  and  productive  of  peace  and  good- 
will among  nations. 

The  western  channel  is  narrowed  by  a pro- 
montory called  the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli : the 
land  should  be  channelled  and  blown  up  at  the 
neck  of  this  peninsula  to  admit  water  from  the 
Gulf  of  Saros  direct  to  the  Marmora.  Engineer, 
ing  diflSculties,  so-called,  are  good  for  trade,  and 
they  coat  a mere  tithe  of  waste  caused  by  the 
dreadful  wars  that  the  right  of  possession  to 
this  channel  has  led  to. 

The  eastern  outlet  involves  a more  complicated 
process:  here  we  mnst  start  from  the  Gulf  of 
Ismid  and  turn  Scutari ; if  it  be  possible,  the 
navigable  outlet  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora  on  the 
east  should  be  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sakaria. 

I do  not  propose  to  meddle  with  the  existing 
outlets,  for  this  fresh  opening  will  tend  to  obviate 
any  difficulties  arising  from  the  respective 
water  levels  of  the  two  seas,  thus  to  be  more 
fully  connected.  A.  H. 


CENTRAL  LONDON  HOUSE  BUILDING. 

Sir, — Referring  to  yonr  excellent  article  on 
the  above  subject,  induces  attention  to  another 
great  want  in  the  commercial  part  of  western 
London,  i.e.,  a good  wide  thoroughfare  at  right 
angles,  say,  to  Oxford. street,  with  building 
running  through  to  sooondary  parallel  streets 
on  either  side,  so  as  to  provide  show-rooms  and 
agencies  for  some  of  the  great  country  houses 
in  the  front,  with  oraues  and  facilities  for  loading 
and  unloading,  packing,  warehousing,  &c.,  in  the 
rear.  Few  such  premises  are  now  to  be  bad, 
yob  London  is  essentially  the  commercial  centre 
to  which  both  buyers  and  producers  gravitate, 
and  the  tendency  is  for  all  large  manufacturers 
to  have  a representative  establishment  in  the 
metropolis.  To  have  to  carry  on  the  operations 
of  loading  and  nnloading  from  the  front,  thus 
impeding  the  traffic  and  interfering  with  their 
own  and  other  people’s  business,  is  a drawback 
and  nnisance  with  which  we  are  all  too  familiar. 
Such  an  arrangement  as  above  referred  to  would 
commend  itself  to  commercial  enterprise,  and 
prove  a good  investment,  either  taken  up  as  a 
metropolitan  street  improvement  or  as  an  estate 
improvement,  by  some  of  the  large  landed  pro- 
prietors. T.O.  S. 


ANOTHER  USE  FOR  “REFLECTORS.” 

Sib, — A curious  accident  occurred  last  week  in  Shoe- 
lane.  A little  boy,  four  years  old,  was  playing  on  a sofa, 
close  to  a window,  the  blind  being  drawn  down.  The 
infant  did  not  know  the  window  was  open.  He  rolled 
against  the  window  and  tumbled  through  a skylight  under- 
neath, about  20.ft, ; smashed  the  glass,  and  certainly  would 
have  been  killed  had  he  not  fallen  on  a reflector  which 
happened  to  bo  fixed  in  the  bar-room  of  the  Ben  Jonson 
pnblio  bouse.  The  shock  was  deadened,  and  the  child 
afterwards  dropped  on  the  floor,  with  only  a cut  about 
the  forehead,  but  well  enough  to  be  running  about  half 
an  hour  after. 

This  reminds  me  of  two  similar  accidents  with  a like 
fortunate  resultwithin  the  last  two  years.  In  Luwrence- 
lane,  at  the  back  of  a house,  a lad,  whilst  cleaniog  a 
window,  lost  his  balance,  and  fell  from  the  second  story ; 
happily,  he  dropped  on  a reflector  fixed  at  the  flrat-story 
window  below,  and  was  saved  from,  certain  death.  The 
surface  of  the  reflector  was  smashed,  but  the  lad  safe. 
The  same  thing  happened  to  a porter  in  Bow-lane,  whose 

I leg  would  undoubtedly  have  been  broken  bad  not  the  re- 
flector fixed  below  deadened  the  fall,  U. 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE  BARRACKS. 

SiE, — As  it  has  been  decided  that  a new  building  is  to 
erected  upon  the  old  site,  the  works  are  now  being 
carried  on  vigorously;  the  construction  to  be  of  red 
brick,  with  stone  dressings  ; and  it  may  be  anticipated 
that  an  elevation  not  unworthy  this  beautiful  position 
may  supplement  the  old  decrepit  structure.  The  avail- 
able site  being  105  ft.  in  width  (and  that  for  only  about 
two-tbirds  of  its  extent)  is  in  length  eight  times  its  main 
width ; for  it  is  reduced  to  90  ft,  in  width  at  the  western 
extremity.  So  that  for  a central  parade  or  drill-ground 
tho  space  is  too  restricted ; but  by  the  new  plan,  doubt- 
less, a greater  length  of  inclosed  quadrangle  will  be  pro- 
vided, by  placing  the  riding-liouse  and  officers’  quarters 
further  westward.  There  is,  however,  one  point  of  great 
public  importance  that  should  now  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. On  the  eastern  end  of  the  plot  there  is  a narrow 
public  thoroughfare,  leading  from  Tati  ersalTs  corner  across 
the  Iveiisington-road  into  the  park;  it  is  only  200  ft._ iu 
length,  by  a width  varying  from  9 ft.  to  20  ft.  On  one  side 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  stables,  presenting  a tolerably 
fair  elevation,  borders  the  way.  On  the  other  there  are 
three  public-houses  and  four  small  lodging-houses,  which 
occupy  a margin  of  about  50  ft.  in  width,  close  up  to  the 
old  barrack  foundation.  lu  fact,  the  back  windows  of  this 
shabby  range  are  within  speaking  distance  of  the  west  end 
of  those  of  the  barracks,  which  they  darken  and  dominate. 

On  all  other  sides  the  position  is  open,— south  to  Ken- 
siogton-road,  north  to  the  park,  and  west  to  tho  shrubbed 
border.  Ought  this  squalid  range  to  be  suffered  to 
remain  on  the  east  end, — above  all,  the  three  public- 
houses  ? Already  ihere  are  five  within  150  yards  range 
of  the  barracks,  three  being  directly  opposite!  Seeing 
that  an  appropriate  canteen  will  be  provided  within  tho 
precincts,  and  that  those  rude  and  irregular  structures 
will  coDceal  the  new  barracks  on  the  eastern  approach 
from  town,  surely  the  whole  range  should  be  removed. 
Such  a clearance  would  not  only  bestow  an  integrity  of 
plan  upon  the  new  structure,  but  would  also  confer  an 
inestimable  advantage  upon  a great  portion  of  the  south- 
western district  by  enlarging  and  opening  out  (with  border 
plantation  next  tho  barracks)  a respectable  open  frontage 
thoroughfare  to  the  Serpentine,  and  across  the  park,  at 
either  end  of  it.  T.  H.  H. 


BUILDERS’  TENDERS. 

LEWIS  V.  BRASS. 

This  was  an  action  in  the  Common  Pleas, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  and  a common  jary, 
brought  by  Mr.  Lewis,  a draper  in  Oxford-street, 
against  Mr.  Brass,  of  Old-street,  St.  Luke’s,  for 
damages  for  breach  of  an  alleged  oontraot  to 
rebuild  the  plaintiff’s  premises  in  Holles-street 
and  Oxford- street.  The  quantities  were  sup. 
plied  to  the  defendant  and  other  builders,  and 
contained  a preliminary  statomenb  that  part  of 
the  work  which  most  affected  the  plaintiff’s 
business,  but  which  was  not  indicated  on  the 
plans  or  referred  to  in  the  quantities,  would  have 

to  be  completed  by  the day  of  , 

and  that  the  general  conditions  would  be  very 
stringent  on  this  and  other  points.  There  was 
also  a note  at  the  foot  of  the  summary  of  the 
bills  of  quantities,  stating  that  the  general  con- 
ditions could  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Hughes. 

The  amount  of  the  penalty  and  tho  time  for 
the  completion  of  the  portion  most  affecting  the 
plaintiff’s  business,  and  of  the  whole  work,  was 
left  in  blank  in  the  conditions. 

The  defendant  tendered  for  the  work  on  a form  supplied 
by  the  architect,  whereby  he  agreed  to  execute  the  work 
shown  cn  the  plans  and  specifleatione  for  4,1931.  in  twenty- 
six  weeks,  or  4,8002.  in  eighteen  weeks.  This  tender  was 
compiled  in  tho  absence  of  the  defendant,  and  signed  and 
sent  in  by  a clerk,  and  was  accepted  by  the  architect,  who 
stated  in  his  letter  that  the  contract  would  be  prepared  by 
the  plaintiff's  solioitor,  and  sent  for  signature.  The  de- 
fendant, however,  ascertained  that  an  error  of  2602.  had 
been  made  in  the  estimate,  and  withdrew  his  tender,  and 
declined  to  carry  ont  the  work  at  that  price ; the  plaintiff 
then  negotiated  with  the  builder  who  Dud  sent  in  the  next 
lowest  tender,  which  was  for  6,1902.,  to  execute  the  works 
in  twenty  weeks,  and  ultimately  entered  into  a stringent 
contract  with  him  for  the  execution  of  tho  work.  Before 
that  contract  war  signed  the  defendant  offered  to  divide 
the  2602.  with  the  plaintiff,  and  do  the  work  for  an  iuoroaso 
of  1302.  above  bis  estimate. 

It  was  contended  by  the  plaintiff  that  the  tender  and 
acceptance  formed  a contract,  but  this  was  denied  by  the 
defendant,  who  contended  that  neither  party  intended  to 
be  or  was  in  fact  to  bo  bound  until  the  formal  contract 
referred  to  in  the  quantities,  and  the  letter  accepting  tho 
offer  was  agreed  and  signed,  and  the  details  which  had 
: been  left  in  blank  in  the  form  of  conditions  had  been 
arranged  between  the  parties. 

The  Judge  helduponthe  point  of  law  that  there  was  a 
contract  to  erect  a house  according  to  the  plans  sad 
specifications  for  a certain  sum  of  money,  bat  that  neither 
party  could  have  required  the  other  to  execute  a contract 
embodying  any  unusual  provisions  in  the  building  contract 
as  to  payment,  penalty,  or  otherwise. 

The  Jury  found  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  parties 
that  the  tender  and  acceptance  should  be  an  agreement 
for  some  purpose,  and  also  that  the  defendant  was  bound 
by  his  clerk’s  signature.  The  work  executed  was  in 
reality  different  from  that  which  was  shown  upon  the 
plana  and  included  in  the  specification,  and  which  formed 
the  subject  of  what  was  held  to  be  the  contract,  and  the 
jury  ultimately  assessed  the  damages  at  2602. 

Judgment  was  reserved  by  the  Jndge  to  enable  him  to 
consider  as  to  whether  he  should  hear  further  argument 
upon  the  point  ot  law  as  to  the  existence  of  a contract. 


Competition. — The  designs  of  Mr.  Stnarb 
Colman,  of  Bristol,  have  been  adopted  by  the 
committee  of  the  Rev.  David  Thomas  Memorial 
Gharch  and  Sohools,  to  be  erected  at  Bishopatowi 
at  a cost  of  6,000Z. 
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MINOE  COMMISSIONS. 

SiRj — I have  joBfc  parted  from  a foreman  of 
works  who  came  to  pay  for  lathe  : as  oar  con- 
versation may  be  instruotive,  I ventnre  to  trouble 
you  with  it: — 

“ Now  where’s  the  plaeterer’a  money  ?” 

“ I don’t  nnderetand  you.” 

“ Why,  we  always  get  20.  a load  allowed  in 
London.” 

“ Indeed ! What  else  do  yon  get  allowed  ?” 

" Why,  8d.  for  2 yds.  of  lime  if  paid  at  the  time, 
4d.  if  it  is  booked,  2d.  for  1 yd.,  and  Id.  for 
a i.” 

“ Then  what  return  do  yon  make  for  this 
allowance  ? Yon  pass  short  weight,  of  coarse  ?” 

“No,  they  don’t  get  that  oat  of  me  !” 

“ Bat  now  you  are  snperintending  work  for 
yonr  brother  5 how  if  yoa  were  not  ?” 

“ Oh,  that  would  be  another  matter  alto, 
gether !” 

Comment  on  this  is  needless. 

Country  Building  Material  Merchant. 


DILAPIDATIONS  s LESSEE  AND  LESSOR. 

WILBERFORCE  V.  BLACHFOBD. 

In  this  case  (heard  in  the  Southampton  County 
Coart)  the  Rev.  Basil  Wilberforce  claimed  151. 
for  dilapidations  in  a house  formerly  occupied  by 
the  defendant  under  a repairing  lease,  he  being 
the  third  occupier  under  the  lease.  Mr.  Leigh 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Killby  for  the 
defendant. 

Some  diacaBsion  occurred  as  to  the  payment  of  costa, 
and  Mr.  Killby  contended  that  too  many  particulars  had 
been  supplied,  viz.,  to  the  amount  of  312.  odd. 

The  Judge  ruled  that  they  could  prove  for  the  whole 
amount,  bnt  claimed  only  152. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  architect  and  surveyor,  was  called,  and 
proved  the  various  dilapidations,  which  be  estimated  at 
over  312.,  and  in  cross-examioaliou  stated  that  these  bad 
been  caused,  doubtless,  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Killby  contended  that  the  action  should  have  been 
brought  against  the  lessor,  not  the  assignee. 

The  Judge  looked  over  a case,  "Mule  i>.  Garrett  and 
Others,"  tried  in  1870,  in  which  the  original  lessee, 
having  been  sued  by  the  lessor,  in  bis  turn  sued  the 
assignee,  the  latter  being  only  liable  for  suoh  damage  as 
was  done  during  bis  occupation. 

In  answer  to  his  Honour,  Mr,  Mitchell  said  it  was  an 
old  house. 

Mr.  Leigh  said  the  lease  of  1340  was  a renewal  of  a 
lease  dated  1822,  but  the  coveusot  was  that  the  tenant 
must  repairand  keep  in  repair. 

The  Judge  said  he  should  at  the  very  drat  strike  out 
162.  from  the  surveyor's  estimate.  He  considered  72.  10a. 
was  sufficient. 

Mr.  Leigh  said  that  the  Bev.  Basil  Wilberforce  was  . 
bound  to  bring  this  action  in  justice  to  himself  and  his 
Bucocssors. 

The  Judge  said  he  could  not  see  this,  the  rev,  gentle- 
man  was  not  bound.  What  bad  posterity  done  for  him  ? 

Judgment  for  72.  10s.,  with  costs. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

SoutJisea. — St.  Jiide’B  Miseioa  Chapel,  Soath- 
Bea,  has  recently  been  conseorated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  The  building,  which  is  eitaated 
in  Marmion-road,  ia  intended  principally  to 
accommodate  the  poorer  portion  of  the  residents 
in  St.  Jude’s  district.  The  whole  expense  of  the 
erection,  inolading  the  site,  has  been  borne  by 
Captain  Alexander  Gordon,  R,N.  The  building 
has  been  designed  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lawrence,  of  Sonthsea,  and  will  accommodate 
a congregation  of  300  persons.  It  is  30  ft.  wide, 
with  a total  length  of  67  ft.  inside,  and  32  fc. 
high  to  the  ridge  of  the  open  roof,  with  organ- 
chamber  and  vestry  in  the  south-east  angle.  The 
style  of  the  building  is  described  as  English- 
Gothic  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  centnry. 
The  exterior  is  built  with  split  flints,  and  the 
windows,  qooins,  and  dressing  of  Bath  stone. 
Messrs.  Maw  & Co.,  of  Broseley,  snpplied  the 
enoaoetio  tiles,  and  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & 
Co.,  the  gasflttings. 

JVolverhampton. — Some  time  ago  Mias  Stokes 
made  an  offer  of  funds  towards  carrying  out  the 
original  design  of  adding  a spire  to  the  church 
of  St.  Jade,  Tebtenball-road.  A meeting  has 
been  held,  and  a design,  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Bidlake  & Fleeming,  architects,  of  Wolver- 
hampton, has  been  approved  of. 

BoUover. — For  some  years  past  it  has  been  in 
contemplation  to  enlarge  and  repair  the  fine  old 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Bolaover.  The  work  has 
now  commenced.  The  Dake  of  Rutland,  whose 
ancestors  repose  within  its  walls  and  are  00m- 
memorated  on  the  costly  monuments  of  its 
mortuary  chapel,  has  undertaken  to  restore  the 
ohapel  and  the  chancel,  and  subscribes  largely 
to  the  rest  of  the  fabric.  The  restoration  is 
being  executed  under  the  superintendenoe  of 
Mr.  Mitchell-Wiibers,  of  Sheffield,  who  is  also 
designing  a new  church  for  Whaley  Thome. 


Midhurst.  — St.  Mary’s  Church,  Eoseboume 
(Midhnrst),  was  reopened  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  on  the  20th  nit.  The  church  ia  an 
Early  English  structure,  dating  back  as  far  as 
1290.  Its  register  commences  in  the  year  1638, 
It  is  situated  on  a spot  adjoining  the  ancient 
Benedictine  Priory  of  Eaeebourne,  founded  by 
Sir  John  de  Rohan  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
The  restoration  has  been  effected  under  the 
superintendenoe  of  Mr.  Arthur  Blomfield,  and 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers. 
The  church  will  comfortably  accommodate  400 
persons.  The  cost  has  been  borne  by  the  Earl 
of  Egmont.  Stained-glass  windows  have  been 
added  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  and 
the  peal  of  four  bells  has  been  recast  in  five  bells 
by  Messrs.  Mears  & Co. 

Upper  Slaughter. — On  the  19th  ult.,  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter,  Upper  Slaughter,  was  formally  re- 
opened, after  restoration  under  the  superin- 
tendence  of  Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Cutts,  architect. 
Upwards  of  1,3002.  has  been  spent  in  the  work. 

TFaruitTisfer  (IFiZts).  — The  Church  of  St. 
Aldhelm,  .Bishopstown,  was  re-opened,  after 
restoration,  on  Easter  Tuesday.  The  works 
consist  of  an  entirely  new  chancel,  except 
foundations ; the  restoration  of  the  nave  consists 
in  the  repair  of  the  nave  roof,  the  substitution  of 
pointed  windows  for  the  previously  unsightly 
circular-headed  ones  of  recent  date,  all  windows 
being  treated  in  the  foorteentb-centnry  style, 
and  fitted  with  tracery  j a new  oak  pulpit  and 
reredos;  oak  and  pine  seating  throughout  in 
obancel  and  navej  a new  vestry  and  organ- 
chamber,  chancel  arch,  and  a renovation  of  the 
western  entrance.  Mr.  W.  Scott  Champion  was 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Wall  & Hooke,  of 
Brimscombe,  were  the  builders. 

I’orfc, — The  new  church  of  St.  Maurice,  York, 
is  progressing  towards  completion.  The  gable 
above  the  obanoel-arch  has  been  built,  the  east 
and  west  walla  have  been  completed,  and  the 
tracery  windows  inserted.  The  walls  of  the 
tower  have  been  carried  up  to  the  height  of  66  ft. 
from  the  ground,  leaving  a height  of  14  ft.  to  be 
built  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  or  a height  of 
25  fc.  to  the  summit  of  the  pinnacles.  The  wood- 
work to  the  whole  of  the  roof  is  now  completed, 
and  the  roofs  of  nave  and  aisles  are  slated  in. 
Mr.  Fisher  ia  the  architect. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Lo/lus.in‘Cleveland, — A new  Wesleyan  chapel 
at  Loftus,  in  the  Cleveland  district,  was  opened 
on  the  20Lh  ult.,  as  a memorial  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Newton.  The  building  occupies  a prominent 
position  at  the  east  end  of  the  village,  and  has 
accommodation  for  900  persons.  The  cost  has 
been  about  3,0002. 

Carbrooh, — On  the  8th  ult.,  a building  which 
is  to  be  used  as  a Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Sunday 
School,  situated  in  Carbrook-streot,  was  formally 
opened.  The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Angus  gave  the 
site  both  for  schools  and  chapel.  The  chapel  ia 
substantial  and  commodious,  and  well  lighted. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building,  including  the  fur- 
niture, has  been  1,7002. 

Hucknall  Torkard. — On  the  3rd  inst.  a new 
Baptist  Chapel  was  opened  at  Huoknall  Torkard. 
The  building  is  in  the  RoDaissance  style,  and  the 
end  abutting  on  the  Watnall-road  is  flanked  on 
either  side  by  massive  towers  with  pinnacles;  The 
structure  ia  of  rod  brick,  with  atone  dressings, 
the  external  cornices  being  formed  of  ornamental 
brickwork.  There  is  accommodation  for  between 
700  and  800  people.  The  building  has  been 
erected  from  plans  by  Messrs.  W.  F.  & R.  Booker, 
arohiteots,  Nottingham.  The  joint  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Joseph  Munks  and  David  Ripher, 
the  former  doing  the  woodwork,  and  the 
latter  the  brickwork.  The  other  work  has  been 
executed  by  sub-contractors,  as  follows: — Mr. 
George  Puahman,  stonemason  j Mr.  Peter  Howis, 
gasflttings  and  ironwork  ; and  Mr.  Thomas  Hall, 
plasterer.  The  cost  has  been  about  4,0002. 

Stargate. — On  Easter  Monday  the  foundation 
stone  of  a Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel  was  laid 
at  Stargate,  a reoently-ereoted  colliery  village 
situated  about  two  miles  east  of  Ryton.  The 
contractor  for  the  work  is  Mr,  Thomas  Marsh, 
of  Blaydon  Bank ; and  the  edifice,  when  finished, 
is  to  accommodate  about  200  persons. 

Mirjield. — The  four  memorial  stones  of  a new 
chapel  for  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  at 
Mirfield  have  been  laid.  The  new  ohapel  is 
calculated  to  cost  4,0002.  Messrs.  Sheard  & 
Hanstock,  of  Batley,  are  the  architects. 

Inyatestone. — The  Congregational  Chapel  at  I 
Ingatestone,  Essex,  was  re-opened  on  the  5tb  | 
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inst.,  after  alterations  and  repairs,  aud  the  ere 
tion  of  new  sohools  adjoining.  The  plans  we 
prepared  by  Mr.  C.  Pertwee,  of  Chelmsford,  ai 
the  work  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Choat  & So 
of  Chelmsford,  builders,  to  execute.  The  tot; 
cost  amounted  to  about  1,1002. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

TFesi  Bromwich. — The  opening  of  the  ne 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Michael  and  tl 
Holy  Angels,  West  Bromwich,  took  place  on  tl 
19th  ult.  Tho  building  has  been  erected  fro; 
designs  by  Messrs.  Dunn  & Hansom,  of  Nev 
oastle-on-Tyne.  The  style  is  Early  English,  an 
the  structure  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  at 
north  and  south  aisles,  with  a ohapel  at  the  et 
of  each.  In  the  interior  coloured  materials  hai 
been  liberally  introduced.  The  cost  has  bee 
about  3,0002.,  and  sittings  have  been  provide 
for  about 450  worshippers.  The  totallength  < 
the  nave  and  chancel  is  95  ft.,  and  the  width  c 
the  boilding  47  ft. 

TFe22s. — The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  Clifford,  Roma 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Clifton,  has  recently  laid  tl 
corner-stone  of  a Catholic  chapel  about  to  I 
erected  in  connexion  with  the  convent  of  Ca 
melite  Nuns  in  Chamberlain-street,  Wells.  Th 
chapel,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  honour  r 
Almighty  God,  under  the  invocation  of  S 
Joseph  and  St.  Theresa,  is  being  erected  at  tl 
cost  of  a Catbolio  gentleman,  a relative  of  one  « 
the  DUDS  in  the  convent,  and  ia  from  the  desig 
of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Hansom,  of  Clifton,  architeo 
the  contractors  being  Messrs.  F.  & G.  Brown,  ( 
Frome.  The  plan  consists  of  nave,  45  ft.  h 
21  ft. ; obancel,  20  ft.  by  21  ft. ; and  nuns’  cboi: 
at  right  angles  to  the  latter,  35  ft.  by  18  ft. 
with  double  sacristies,  Ac.  The  west  end  face 
Chamberlain-street,  and  will  be  nearly  50  f 
high.  Tho  general  design  is  adapted  from  a 
interesting  example  of  a small  “ wayside  ohapel 
in  Norfolk, — a kind  of  building  very  common  i 
France  and  Belgium,  but,  at  the  present  daj 
very  rare  in  England.  The  roof  inside  is  what  i 
known  as  a “barrel  roof”;  it  is  entirely  c 
wood,  and  is  divided  into  panels  by  rich  monlc 
ings,  having  carved  bosses  at  their  interseotioi 
The  walla  will  be  built  of  local  stone,  wit 
dressings,  Ac.,  ofDoulting  freestone. 

Templederry. — ThenewRomanCatholioChurc 
at  Templederry,  which  is  being  erected  under  tb 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Wm.  McCarthy 
Gearan,  builders  and  contractors,  Limerick,  : 
rapidly  approaching  completion.  It  is  expeote 
to  be  ready  for  conseoration  this  summer.  Tb 
building  is  of  ornciform  shape,  with  semiciroula 
apse.  Its  cost  when  complete  will  be  nearl 
4,0002.  It  is  93  ft.  long  from  the  apse  to  th 
end  of  the  nave,  and  72  fc.  wide  at  the  transept! 
It  will  have  an  open  stained  roof.  The  style  i 
Early  English.  Mr.  M.  E.  Henneesy,  of  Limeriok 
ia  the  architect. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Carishrooke. — The  new  Board  school  buildingi 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  village  of  Carisbrook! 
were  opened  on  the  12th  nit.  The  site  commandi 
a view  of  Carishrooke  Castle,  and  neighbouring 
down  and  woodland  scenery.  The  buildings,  o, 
dark  coloured  bricks,  slightly  relieved  by  couraei 
of  a lighter  colour,  present  a neat  exterior 
The  buildings  comprise  boys’  schoolroom,  56  ft 
by  22  ft. ; girls’  room,  50  ft.  by  22  ft.,  lofty,  light 
and  well  found  in  the  necessary  appliances ; the 
entrance  to  eaoh  is  throngh  a large  porch  flttec 
for  depositing  caps,  coats,  and  cloaks.  There 
are  also  commodious  class-rooms,  and  a board- 
room  with  a separate  entrance.  The  two  play- 
gronnds  have  sheds,  lavatories,  and  every  othei 
ooDvenienoe.  The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  Dashwood 
of  Ryde ; and  the  builder,  Mr.  A.  Young,  oi 
Sandown. 

Stockton, — On  the  12th  nit.  the  Stocktor 
School  Board  ordered  instructions  to  be  given  tc 
Mr.  Clephan,  architect,  to  prepare  plans  of  a 
school  bnilding  to  accommodate  650  boys,  girlS; 
and  infants,  proposed  to  be  erected  on  a site 
recently  purchased  by  the  Board  in  Portraok. 
lane.  The  new  schools  are  intended  to  supplant 
the  present  schools  in  that  district,  which  are 
inadequate. 

Wootton. — The  foundation  stone  of  new  Board 
school  at  Wootton  has  been  laid.  The  building, 
which  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  T.  J,  Jackson, 
architect,  Bedford,  will,  when  completed,  afford 
accommodation  for  about  130  children,  and  will 
consist  of  a spacious  ball  and  class-room,  with 
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laater’s  residence  attached.  The  contract, ' 
monnting  to  has  been  divided  between 

[r.  James  Potter,  builder,  Bedford,  who  does 
le  brick  and  stone  work,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Long, 
F Bedford,  who  is  to  supply  the  carpenters’  and 
iners’  work. 


PEOPOSED  NEW  HALL  FOR  THE  CITY 
COMPANIES. 

A PROJECT  is  under  consideration  for  the 
recbion  cf  a new  hall  for  the  joint  use  of  those 
F the  City  companies  who  do  not  possess  the 
dvantage  of  having  an  ofRoial  building  for  the 
'ansaction  of  their  business  such  as  several  of 
le  great  companies  have.  A meeting  has  just 
een  held  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  Crawford,  in 
loorgate-street,  when  the  masters  and  clerks  of' 
he  various  companies  who  have  no  halls  of  their 
wn  were  present.  The  object  of  the  meeting 
’as  to  consider  tbo  subject  of  erecting  a central 
all  for  their  use.  The  question  was  discussed 
t considerable  length,  in  the  coarse  of  which 
Ir.  Crawford  said  that  theio  were  three  ways 
f carrying  the  matter  out.  The  first  was  that 
he  companies  should  unite  in  the  creation  of  a 
ommon  fund  with  the  view  of  building  a large 
all.  The  second  suggestion  was  that  some  of 
he  companies  should  build  a hall  which  they 
light  sub-let  to  the  smaller  companies.  Tlie 
bird  proposition  was  to  build  a hall  as  a joint- 
took  enterprise.  lie  observed  that  since  the 
lOndon  Tavern  was  pulled  down  many  of  the 
ompanies  had  been  sent  adrift,  so  to  speak.  Ho 
dded  that  plans  for  a building  had  been 
repared  by  Mr.  Walton,  architect,  and  these 
Ians  were  submitted.  It  was  unanimously 
greed  that  a hall  of  some  hind  must  be  built, 
ither  as  a joint-stock  undertaking  or  by  some  of 
he  companies,  and  ultimately  a provisional  com- 
libtee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a scheme  to  be 
ibmitted  to  a future  meeting. 


AN  UNHEALTHY  BAKE  SOUSE. 

Some  unpleasant  revelations  were  made  the 
cber  day  in  the  Lambeth  Police-court,  when  a 
mster  baker  carrying  on  business  in  Peckham 
as  Bummonedbefore  Mr.  Cbanoe,  at  the  instance 
' the  Vestry  of  Cambeiwell,  for  an  infringe- 
ent  of  the -Itb  section  of  the  Bakehouse  Ke. 
ilation  Aob,  26  and  27  Viet.,  cap.  40.  Mr. 
arsden,  vestry  clerk,  attended  to  prosecute. 
James  Comfort,  one  of  Use  inspi'clora  of  nnisHnees,  said 
March  ho  vixi  ed  (he  premises,  and  found  a water- 
otet  in  the  bakehouse.  It  was  about  7 ft.  from  where 
e bread  was  made,  and  rn  a kind  of  counte*-  close  to 
e closet  was  a quuotitj  of  jam.  The  door  of  the  closet 
lenod  directly  into  the  bakehouse,  and  there  was  an 
duvium  srisiug  therefrom. 

Dr.  Bristowe,  the  medical  officer  of  health  to  the  vestry, 
'ra  out  th  a stateinont,  and  added  that,  however  well  kept 
e closet  might  be,  a nuisance  would  sure  to  exist  likely 
be  injurious  to  health. 

Defaudaut  said  there  was  no  backyard,  and  some  place 
iBt  be  found  for  the  men  working  in  the  bakehouse. 

Mr.  Chance  said  it  could  not  be  tolerated  that  a closet 
ould  be  allowed  in  such  a position.  Such  a convenience, 

I doubt,  was  necesjary  ; but  it  must  not  be  of  a character 
ely  to  injure  tue  public  health. 

Defendant  said  it  had  eiia'ed  thirty  years,  and  ho  had 
ard  of  no  ill  elfecis  from  it.  He  would  try  and  haye 
ne  system  of  ventilation  communicating  with  the 
ect. 

Dr.  Bristowe  said  that  would  not,  in  his  opinion,  be 
iQeient.  It  required  a complete  separation  of  the 
act  from  the  bakehouse,  lu  addition  to  sanitary 
•tiers,  it  was  anything  but  right,  in  his  opinion,  that 
;h  a closet  should  eiist  within  a few  feet  of  whero  bread 
s made, 

Ur.  Chance  said  he  quite  coincided  with  this  opinion. 

I would  give  the  defendant  an  opportunity  of  making 
ih  alterations  as  would  he  satiataetory  to  the  vestry, 

I for  that  purpose  adjourned  the  sutumoDS. 


& Decision  to  be  contested. — At  the  meet- 
5 of  the  Camberwell  Vestry  on  the  13th  inst.. 
i Sewers  and  Sanitary  Committee  repoited 
it  summonses  were  taken  out  at  the  Lambeth 
Hoe-court  by  order  of  the  Vestry,  under  the 
st  section  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act, 
d 64th  section  of  the  Amendment  Act,  1863, 
ainst  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark  fur  neglecting  to  lay  on 
jiter  to  the  olosots  of  some  houses  in  Peckham, 
lioh  eamraonses  were  heard  on  the  7cb  March 
l.t,  before  Mr.  Chance,  who  having  beard 
Sidence  from  two  surveyora  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
kdant,  that  in  their  opinion  the  places  would 
:)t  sustain,  the  weight  of  cisterns,  dismissed  the 
■mmonses  on  the  ground  that  they  came  within 
b provisions  of  the  Slst  section  of  the  Act 
lich  gave  him  the  discretion  to  determine 
letber  the  laying  on  of  water  from  a cistern 
laid  disturb  a building  or  not.  It  was  agreed, 
sr  diaoussioD,  that  the  clerk  should  be  in- 
luoted  to  get  a case  for  the  opinion  of  the 
art  of  Queen’s  Bench. 


OBITUARY. 

On'  Tuesday  last  Mr.  Alfred  Burton  died 
suddenly  at  his  residence,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
from  an  attack  of  heart  disease.  He  was 
brother  of  Mr.  Deoimus  Barton,  architect,  and 
one  of  the  ten  children  of  Mr.  James  Burton, 
the  eminent  builder,  who  so  essentially  seconded 
Mr.  Nash  in  his  enterprises  in  Regent-street  and 
Regent’s  Park  under  the  Prince  Regent ; and 
which  was  the  first  movement  in  opening  up 
London,  and  led  to  the  enormous  improvements 
of  the  metropolis  in  modern  times.  The  father, 
Mr.  James  Burton, was  the  founder  of  the  present 
town  of  St.  Leonard’s,  where  there^were  then 
barely  a few  trees  and  ehrubs,  and  not  a house 
nearer  than  the  old  town  of  Hastings,  with 
which  it  now  forma  a continuous  line  of  three 
miles  of  haudsome  houses. 


^iscclhittca, 

Use  of  Steel  in  Railway  Strnctrires. — 
Thel'?ommittee,  consisting  of  Sir  John  Uawkshaw, 
Colonel  Yolland,  and  Mr.  Barlow,  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  consider  the  practioability 
of  assigning  a safe  co-efficient  for  the  use  of 
steel  in  railway  structures,  and  the  correspond, 
ence  connected  therewith,  have  made  their 
report.  They  recommend  that  the  employment 
of  steel  in  engineering  structures  should  be 
authorised  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the 
following  conditions,  namely  : — Ist.  That  the 
steel  employed  should  be  cast  steel,  or  steel  made 
by  some  process  of  fusion,  subsequently  rolled 
or  hammered,  and  that  it  should  be  of  a quality 
possessing  considerable  toughness  and  duotility, 
and  that  a certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  steel 
is  of  this  description  and  quality  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  engineer 
responsible  for  the  structure.  2nd.  That  the 
greatest  load  which  can  be  brought  upon  the 
bridge  or  structure,  added  to  the  weight  of  the 
superstructure,  should  not  produce  a greater 
strain  in  any  part  than  6^  tons  per  square  inch. 
They  remark  that  oases  may  arise  when  it  will 
be  proposed  to  use  steel  of  special  make  and 
tenacity,  and  when  a higher  co-effieient  than  the 
above  might  bo  permissible,  but  they  think  those 
cases  should  be  left  for  coneideratiou  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  when  they  arise.  • 

Builders’  Technical  Education  Classes. — 
A meeting  was  held,  on  the  19th  inst.,  at  the 
Elensis  Club,  Kiog’s-road,  Chelsea,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a branch  class  in  that  dis- 
trict, Mr.  Frank  E.  Thicke  presided,  and  there 
was  a good  attendauce,  the  speakers  being,  in 
addition  to  the  chairman,  Messrs.  Woodley, 
Berry,  Gardner,  Jeffery,  Lawrence,  Bachelor, 
and  others.  A retrospective  history  of  the 
movement  was  given,  wherein  it  was  stated  the 
committee  had  been  saccessful  in  establishing 
branch  classes  in  the  Blackfriars-road  and 
Greenwich,  and  were  engaged  in  the  pre- 
parations for  forming  classes  iu  other  dis- 
tricts  which  had  sought  their  aid,  such  as 
Glapham  and  Haokney.  At  the  close  the  names 
of  thirty  students  were  received  as  willing  to 
join  the  local  class  in  Chelsea.  The  ohairman, 
in  the  course  of  bis  remarks,  said  that  the 
auecosa  of  these  classes,  now  likely  to  be  esta. 
blished  all  over  the  metropolis,  was  miioh 
enhanced  by  the  material  support  given  to  them 
by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archicects,  and 
he  hoped  that  architects  would  pereoaally  assist 
ia  the  good  work. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — At 
the  ordinary  meeting,  held  on  the  34th  of  April, 
Mr.  G.  R.  Stephenson,  president,  in  the  chair, 
the  first  paper  read  was  On  a deep  Boring  for 
Coal  at  Scarle,  Lincolnshire,”  by  Professor 
Edward  Hull,  F.R.S.  The  second  paper  read 
was  on  " Street  Tramways,”  by  Mr.  Robinson 
Souttar.  Portland  cement  concrete  formed  the 
best  foundation  for  a tramway,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  give  it  time  to  set  before  laying  and 
paving  the  lines.  Where  the  work  bad  to  be 
hurried,  bituminous  concrete  was  preferable. 
Rectangular  cross  sleepers  injured  the  concrete 
by  their  vibration,  but  if  they  had  slightly 
bevelled  sides,  this  objection  would  be  overoome. 
Tramways  with  cast-iron  bearings  had  beenoon- 
struebed  in  this  country  to  a limited  extent,  but 
timber  was  preferable,  as  the  jarring  was 
diminished,  and  the  travelling  was  rendered 
ooiselees  and  agreeable.  The  life  of  the  rail 
was  also  probably  increased,  and  the  concrete 
was  saved  from  injury. 


Great  Fire  at  St.  Louis.  — The  Times 
correspondent,  writing  on  the  11th  inst.,  gives 
details  of  this  disaster.  He  says  that  the 
Soalhern  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  caught  fire  at  half-past 
one  that  morning.  This  was  one  of  the  largest 
hotels  in  St.  Louie,  and  formed  an  entire  block, 
bounded  by  Fourth,  Fifth,  Walnut,  and  Elm 
streets.  The  building  was  six  stories  high,  aud 
contained  accommodation  for  700  persona.  The 
fire  broke  out  in  the  store-room  on  the  basement, 
and,  rapidly  ascending  by  the  elevators  and  the 
central  rotunda,  in  ten  minutes  it  had  spread 
throngbout  the  sixth  floor  under  the  roof  where 
the  servants  mostly  slept.  Over  twenty  persons, 
chiefly  women,  jumped  from  the  upper  windows, 
and  nearly  all  were  killed.  In  au  hour  after  the 
fire  began  the  interior  was  all  ablaze,  and  the 
roof  and  inner  walls  fell  in.  The  hotel  was 
entirely  destroyed,  and  the  loss  is  estimated  at 
.?  1,000,000. 

Teclinical  Education  and  the  Cloth- 
workers’  Company.— According  to  the  Citij 
Press,  the  Textile  Industries  Department  of  the 
Yorkshire  College  of  Soience,  Leeds,  established 
and  endowed  in  1873-3  by  tbe  Clothworkera’ 
Company,  has  been  such  a sucoess  that  a depu- 
tation of  tbe  council  cf  tbo  college  recently 
waited  upon  the  oonrt,  and  represented  to  the 
company  tbe  pressing  importance  of  extending 
the  textile  industries  department,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  successful  branch  of  the  college, 
and  full  to  overflowing,  by  purchasing  a new 
site,  and  thereon  erecting  a new  and  more  ex- 
tensive building,  with  necessary  apparatus,  &o. 
This  the  court  has  decided  to  do,  and  to  do 
thoroughly,  at  a total  estimated  expenditure  of 
10,0001.,  subject  to  certain  conditions  and  obli- 
gations to  be  fulfilled  by  the  council  of  the 
college. 

Brass  Eagles  £n  Ciiurches.^ — The  unhappy 
dispute  in  the  Established  Church  of  England  in 
regard  to  legal  embellishments  of  the  interior 
of  sacred  edifloes  is  likely  to  lead  to  an  attempt 
to  remove  the  brass  eagles  that  have,  of  late 
years,  been  introduced  into  several  of  our 
cburcbes  in  lieu  of  the  wooden  reading-desks. 
The  eagle  destined  for  a first  attack  is,  it  ap- 
pears, one  at  the  church  of  St.  Barnabas, 
Pimlico,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  learnt,  the 
“objectors”  contend  that  it  is  a symbol  of 
Popery,  being  used  in  heraldry,  spread,  to  repre- 
sent a prince  of  the  Roman  empire, — t.e.,  the 
Pope.  Others,  however,  only  see  in  it  the 
symbol  of  Sc.  John,  long  used  in  the  English 
Choroh.  Thus  it  is  that  extreme  claims  on  one 
side  ever  lead  to  extreme  objeotions  on  the  other. 

Naw  Post  Office,  Button-on- Trent. — The 
new  Post  Office  building  at  Burton-on-Trent  was 
opened  for  business  on  the  17th  inst.  It  covers 
an  area  of  about  360yards,and  occupies  the  site 
of  a block  of  dilapidated  almshouses  on  the  east 
side  of  High-street.  It  is  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Williams,  of  her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works, 
London;  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Lowe  & 
Sons  and  their  subcontraotors ; and,  inolading 
cost  of  site,  has  involved  a total  expenditure  of 
about  7,000i. 

The  Effects  of  Striking  Oil. — One  year  ago 
(says  an  American  paper)  Bradford,  Pennsylvania, 
had  a small  tavern  and  a few  scattered  farm- 
houses. Now  it  has  3,500  inhabitants,  and 
hundreds  of  strangers  are  turned  away  from  the 
hotels  every  night.  Petroleum  has  wrought  the 
miracle.  The  oil  bolt  seems  to  be  about  two 
miles  wide,  and  wells  have  been  sunk  in  the 
ravine  of  the  Tunnungwaut  Creek.  Land  within 
twenty. five  miles  of  tbe  town  in  every  direction 
is  held  at  a fictitious  valuation, 

A Heavy  Blast.  — A sucoessful  blasting 
operation  has  been  performed  at  one  of  the 
quarries  of  the  South  Cornwall  Granite  Com- 
pany, situated  near  St.  Blazey.  About  700 
tons  were  thrown  down  with  very  little 
breakage,  and  one  block  now  standing  in  the 
quarry  contains  8,000  cubic  feet,  or  nearly 
GOO  tons,  without  a Haw  or  joint  of  any  kind 
or  any  discolouration.  There  are  several  smaller 
blocks  of  from  30  tons  to  60  tons  weight. 

Keasington  Assessments.— -At  the  Kensing- 
ton Vestry  last  week,  Mr.  Crowla  being  in  the 
chair,  a report  was  read  from  the  Assessment 
Committee,  stating  that  the  valuation  of  pro- 
perty in  the  parish  now  amounted  to  1,545,333L 
Mr.  Taylor  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
said  that  the  increase  in  the  valuation  of  pro- 
perty for  the  year  amounted  to  83,OOOZ.  He  also 
said  that  the  total  expensesbf  the  committee  were 
GSl.f  out  of  which  60Z.  were  due  to  the  clerk  for 
his  salary.  The  report  was  adopted. 
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Royal  Arcliitectural  Maseum.— Oa  Mon.  | 
day  last  Mr.  Maorice  B.  Adams  was  elected 
honorary  secretary  oI  the  Eoyal  Arcbitectnral  ] 
Masenm,  Tufton-streefc,  Westminster,  in  con- 
jnnction  with  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke. 

Institution  of  Surveyors.  — The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  April 
30th,  when  the  adjourned  discussion  on  the  paper 
read  by  Mr.  J.  Shaw  at  the  last  meeting  on 
*'  The  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1S76,” 
will  be  resumed. 

Sir  Cordy  Burrows. — A statue  of  SirCordy 
Borrows,  physician  and  philanthropist,  whose 
death  is  lamented  beyond  Brighton,  is  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Stephens,  A.R.A.  It  is  in- 
tended to  occupy  a site  in  the  Pavilion  gronnds. 

Pollution  of  Rivers. — The  passage  of  the 
Danube  or  the  Pmth  by  armies  thirsting  for 
each  other’s  blood. — Yoriclc. 


TENDERS. 

For  the  ereotion  of  residence,  for  Mr.  Chas,  Stevens, 
Talfourd-roftd,  Peckham-road.  Messrs.  Wm.  Berriman 
& Sons,  architects: — 

W.  & F.  Croaker £1,995  0 0 

Faulkner 1,885  0 0 

Bangs 1,850  0 0 

G.&B.  Fisher  1,693  * ' 


Shaplej  . 
Prebble  . 


1,6 


Smith  . 

Perkins  & Co.  (accepted) .. 


1,606 
1,697 
1,360  0 


0 0 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  in  the  London- 
road,  Reading,  for  Mr.  Brigham.  Mr.  E.  J.  Shrewsbury, 
architect:  — 

Woodbridge £1,688  0 0 

Bimonds 1,657  0 0 

Higgs  1,639  0 0 

Sheppard  1,620  0 0 

Woodroffe  1,620  0 0 


For  two  cottages,  stabling,  4e..  for  Mr.  Williams.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Rouse,  architect ; — 


Stables  and 
Two  Cottages.  Coach-houees. 

Cox  & Son £1,230  0 £24-5  0 

Baker 1,103  0 267  0 

Niblett  1,053  0 238  0 

Oroomo... 1,600  0 210  0 

Esden  975  0 200  0 

Edwards  620  0 210  0 

Warr 869  0 195  0 

Steed  Bros  860  0 250  0 

Bartlett 810  10  208  10 

Congdou  830  0 320  0 

Marlin  780  0 220  0 

James  755  0 190  0 

Colebrook 745  0 195  0 


For  saw-frames  and  other  machinery  at  Penmon  Marble 
Quarries,  Angleaea : — 

Scboiield  & Co.  accepted. 

For  the  erection  of  a new  Convalescent  Home  at  Hun- 


stanton. Mr.  Robert  Hutchinson,  architect 


3,080  0 

0 

Farrow 

2,897  0 

0 

Dye  4 Clack 

2,893  0 

0 

Buntiog 

2,820  0 

0 

2,797  0 

0 

Southgate  

2,685  0 

0 

For  new  buiidines  ut  the  r 

ar  of  No.  126,  High-street 

Guildford.  Mr.  Henry  Peak 

architect.  Quantities  sup- 

plied : — 

T.  Swayno 

£2,045  10 

0 

Cells  4 Sons  

2,010  0 

0 

W,  Swayne 

3,025  0 

0 

Nye  

2,r06  0 

0 

Mason 

1,929  0 

0 

Pearce  4 Clark 

1,880  0 

0 

Moon  (accepted) 

1,836  15 

0 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  Alfold  Rectory,  Surrey. 
Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect : — 

Spooner  (accepted) £045  0 0 


For  alteration  to  stabling  at  Palmerston-yard,  Kilburn, 
for  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company.  Mr.  P. 
Toeb,  architect.  Quantilics  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  J.  St.  C. 
Bolton  : — 

Hooper  £765  0 0 

Mssou  & Bi'iflty  717  0 0 

Downs 698  0 0 

Btepbeason  696  0 0 

Beale  676  0 0 

Hunt  643  0 0 

Ward  641  0 0 

Parkins  634  0 0 

Ai'chison  & Walker 608  0 0 


For  building  new  public  elementary  schools,  with  master’s 
residence,  boundary  walls,  4c.,  at  Denham,  Bucks.  Mr. 
H.  Groom,  architect  :— 

Kearley  £2,535  0 0 

Brown 2,375  10  0 

Taylor  (accepted)  2,340  0 0 


For  works  at  Wapping,  for  the  Thames  Steam  Ferry 
Co.  Mr.  Alex.  R.  Stenning,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Linsdcll  4 Giffard  : — 

Contract  Ao.  3. 

Maeey  (accepted) £4,500  0 0 

Contract  JXo.  4. 

Newman  & Mann 11,105  0 0 


For  enlargemeot  of  Methodist  Free  Church,  Barking 
Side,  Essex.  Mr.  F.  Bjreham,  architect : — 

Barnes £230  0 0 

Hannar  230  0 0 

Horwood'  210  0 0 

Todd  (accepted)  238  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  dwelling-house  in  Victoria  Park- 
road,  South  Hackney,  for  Mr.  D.  Thomas.  Messrs.  T.  4 
W.  Stone,  architects 

Forest £871  0 0 

Howard  823  0 0 

Stamp  4 Bowtle 773  0 0 

Beal 675  0 0 


For  St.  Savionr’s  Vicarage,  Poplar.  Messrs.  F.  4 H. 
Francis,  arebiteots.  Qnantities  supplied  :— 

Vicarage.  Boundary  Wall. 

Watts £2.671  £143 

Nightingale 2,563  157 

Bracher  4 Son  3,462  156 

Atherton  4 Latta  2,315  149 

Abraham  2,300  150 

Sheffield  2,305  lil 

Bangs 2,290  143 

For  the  erection  of  the  Gravesend  U.D.  Board  Schools 
for  600  children.  Mr.  A.  J.  Baker,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Gould  £G,0n5  0 0 

Naylar 6, -493  0 0 

Cobham  5,032  0 0 

Blake  (accepted)  • 4,990  0 0 

Gates  4,584  6 0 

* Subject  to  approval  ofEducation  Board. 


For  Methodist  Free  Church  schoolroom,  Bellenden- 
road,  Peckham.  Mr.  F.  Boreham,  architect.  Quantiles 
by  Mr.  C.  Brooks  :— 

Tarrant  4 Sons £1,054  0 0 

Sawyer 1,063  0 0 

Horwood 1,053  0 0 

Crowhurst  4 Son 1,050  0 0 

Thompson  1,038  0 0 

For  rebuilding  No.  14,  Nicholas-lane,  Cannon-street  for 
Mr.  C.V.  Game:— 

Ashby  Brothers £1,470  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 1.415  0 0 

Manley  4 Rogers 1,393  0 0 

GrceQwood4  Sons  (accepted)..,  1,312  0 0 

For  additional  story  to  hop  warehouse,  for  Messrs. 

Dunk  4 Sons,  Borough.  Mr.  Henry  Currey,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Mr.  Gleed : — 

Downs  & Co £1,497  0 0 

Josolyne U450  0 0 


For  fitting  up  and  adapting  room  as  lavatory,  4c.,  nt 
the  Cathedral  Hotel,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  for  Mr.  F. 
Sweeting.  Mr.  T.  E.  Parker,  architect : — 

Smith £193  0 0 

Temple  & Forster  190  0 0 

Reading . 170  0 0 


[April  28,  1877. 


For  building  additional  beer  store  and  other  alteratioi 
to  the  Stockwell  Brewery,  for  Mr.  C.  Hammerton.  M; 
T.  E.  Parker,  architect; — 

Merritt  4 Ashby £478  0 0 

Bragg 431  0 0 

Maxwell  Bros 419  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  D.  (auoli  a achetne  has  been  proposed  by  olhere  besldei  ooi  eo 
respondent.  We  apprehend  Mr.  Haywood  made  no  claim  for  novelty 
— H T.  (either  through  the  ehriuking  of  the  limber  or  the  inaprop* 
couatitntion  of  the  plaster).— J.  L.  B.— A.  & U.— W.  W.  L.— H.  P.- 
E.  H.— A.  R.  8.— W.  V.— M.-C.  A B.  M.— E.— G.  A Co.-G.  A 3.  F.- 
E.  G.-8.— B.  M.  P. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  givli 
addressee. 

*11  atatements  of  facta.  Hate  of  tendera,  Ac.  must  be  acoompanle 
by  the  name  and  adilrese  of  the  aendei,  not  necessarily  li 
publication. 

Notb.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  t 
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The  G-rosvenor  Gallery. 

E gave  last  week  a view 
and  description  of  the 
interior  of  the ' 
Grosvenor  Gal- 
lery from  an  ar- 
chitectaral  point 
of  view;  we  now 
tarn  to  its  pic- 
torial contents, 
which  were 
thrown  open  to 
the  publio  on 
the  1st  instant. 
There  is  a suffi- 
cient mingling  of 
cames  belonging 
to  different 
schools  or  types 
of  art  among 
IIIR Wiili’ ,y' J ii  5::;i ! ! ■ exhibitors  to 

givo  colour  to  the 
protest  which  the  promoters  seem  rather 
iinxions  to  make,  that  the  undertaking  is  set 
Dn  foot  in  no  spirit  of  rivalry  with  any  other 
aiisting  exhibition  : still,  a large  portion  of  the 
aontenta  of  the  principal  room  certainly  show  a 
leaning  towards  a special  type  of  art,  illastrated 
in  part  by  artists  who,  whether  wholly  by  their 
own  will  or  not,  do  not  exhibit  at  Bnrlington 
Hoase.  The  prominent  place  among  these  is 
oocnpied  by  the  works  of  Air.  Borne  Jones,  whose 
later  achievements  in  hia  art  will  thus  be  seen 
and  judged,  by  many  halituh  of  piotare  exbibi- 
tions,  for  the  first  time.  Air.  Holman  Hunt,  who 
Qsaally  has  declined  to  ’exhibit  of  late  years, 
except  in  a gallery  set  apart  for  his  own  work 
only,  is  also  represented  by  several  paintings. 
Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope  is  in  great  force,  and  the  | 
names  of  Armstrong  and  Albert  Moore,  though  : 
better  known  on  other  exhibition  walls,  repre- 1 
sent  a style  sufficiently  en  rapport  with  those 
before  named  not  to  break  the  harmony  of  the 
combination.  Air.  Legros  and  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay 
ih&ve  little  affinity,  artistically,  with  this  combi- 
'nation,  or  with  each  other,  bnt  may  stand  on  the 
icocnmon  gronnd  of  being  both  justified  in  com- 
plainiog  of  shabby  usage  in  “another  place,” 
iMr.  Whistler  occupies  a considerable  portion  of 
iwall-space  with  large-size  sketobes  in  his  peculiar 
|“ arrangements,”  and  nooturnes  in  different  keys ; 
and  the  remainderof  the  largeror  West  Gallery,  in 
which  eaoh  space  between  the  pilasters  is  as  far 
as  possible  allotted  to  one  artist,  so  as  to  group 
Ithe  works  of  each,  is  filled  up  by  Messrs.  Watts, 
[Poyntor,  Alillaia,  Alma  Tadema,  Biohmond,  and 
I two  or  three  others.  In  the  East  Gallery  there 
is  more  mixtnre  of  style  and  arrangement,  the 
! painters  most  numeronsly  represented  here  being 
I MM.  Heilbnth  and  Tiasot,  of  whom  the  latter 
lexiiibits  no  lees  than  eleven  works.  Mr.  Leighton 
ihasa  portrait  and  two  small  studies  in  this  room, 
Ibut  no  work  of  the  first  importance.  The  oata- 
|logae  is  grouped  under  painters’  names,  in  the 
jBame  way  as  in  the  actnal  arrangement  of  the 
[pictures.  With  a comparatively  small  number 


of  pictnres  this  system  is  as  good  as  any  in 
regard  to  oonvenience,  and  has  a certain  sosthetio 
fitness  where  the  style  of  the  artist  is  a marked 
element  in  the  interest  of  the  work ; but  it  is 
a mistake  to  number  eaoh  room  separately,  and 
thus  have  two  or  three  duplicates  of  the  same 
number  in  the  book. 

Of  the  works  of  Mr.  Burne  Jones,  only  two  are 
contributed  by  the  artist,  and  those  are  nn- 
finished ; but  the  others  may  be  considered  as 
practically  new  worka,  so  far  as  most  of  the 
spectators  are  concerned.  The  most  important 
is  the  decorative  painting  called  “The  Days  of 
Creation,”  a series  of  subjects  in  six  panels  in 
an  elaborately-decorated  frame.  This  is  an 
allegorical  representation  of  the  “ six  days  ” of 
Genesis,  as  angelio  figures  each  holding  a 
transparent  globe,  within  which  is  seen  the 
emblem  or  representation  of  the  special  objects 
of  that  day’s  creation.  The  figures  are  draped 
and  winged,  the  wings  being  brought  partially 
forward  in  most  of  the  figures  so  as  to  overlap 
the  drapery  and  give  a great  richness  and  variety 
of  oolouring.  By  a pretty  device,  each  “ Day  ” 
is  attended  by  those  which  have  preceded  it, 
as  background  figures,  so  that  there  is  one  figure 
only  in  the  first  panel,  two  in  the  next,  and  so  on 
up  to  sir  in  the  last,  where  the  idea  of  rest  and 
completion  is  conveyed  by  the  principal  figures 
being  seated,  and  the  one  in  the  foreground 
ofltiring  a song  of  praise  to  the  accompaniment 
of  an  instrument  looking  like  an  idealised  gnitar. 
It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  praise  too 
highly  the  beautiful  harmony  of  colour  and 
arrangement  thronghont  this  series  of  small 
paintings ; as  a piece  of  decorative  and  typical 
painting  it  is  of  a very  high  order.  It  is  when 
we  oome  to  regard  the  whole  in  relation  to  its 
! intellectual  interest  and  expression  that  our 
j feelings  become  more  doubtful.  There  is  no 
: grandeur,  no  diversification  of  character  and 
I feeling,  in  these  rather  pensive-looking  fignres, 
all  alike  in  feature,  which  stand  placidly 
in  slightly  varjing  attitudes.  And  if  we  turn 
from  this  to  the  painting  that  hangs  to  the  left 
of  it,  “Venus’s  Mirror,”  which  is  supposed  to 
deal  with  more  real  life,  we  find  the  maidens 
who  cluster  round  the  pond  and  gaze  with  sooh 
an  nnaooonntably  melancholy  air  upon  their 
own  reflections  in  the  water,  have  all  again 
the  same  type  of  face,  the  same  full  lips,  as 
the  angels  of  the  “ Si.x  Days.”  This  work  is  a 
much  less  satisfactory  one,  as  it  is  not  con. 
sistently  decorative ; a landscape  background 
is  introduced,  but  it  is  landscape  with  no  recog- 
nisable scale,  and  none  of  the  air  and  colour  of 
nature.  It  is  in  decorative  painting  that  Mr. 
Jones’s  power  lies,  and  the  large  figure  of 
“Fides,” — a finely  designed  and  draped  female 
figure  in  an  arobiteotnral  alcove, — is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  painting  that  may 
be  used  as  high -class  decoration  in  cxin- 
junction  with  architecture.  There  is  more  of 
spirit  and  freedom  of  action  in  the  “Be- 
guiling of  Merlin  ” j though  the  tali  pas- 
sionate figure  of  the  enchantress  will  hardly 
be  accepted  as  "Vivien”  by  the  generation  of 


readers  who  are  under  the  spell  of  the  Poet 
Laureate’s  vivid  delineation  of  this  figure  in 
Arthurian  legend.  Taken  altogether,  the  col- 
lection of  pictures  at  this  end  of  the  room, 
undoubtedly  a remarkable  set  of  works,  and 
illustrating  specialties  of  artistic  power  and  exe. 
cation  peculiar  to  the  painter,  illastrabes  also  a 
type  of  art  which  has  been  developed  in  the 
present  generation,  and  which  answers  to  ideas 
that  are  found  current  in  contemporary  litera- 
ture also,  the  oharacteristic  of  which  is  to  dwell 
always  in  a world  of  dreams,  to  eschew  every- 
thing that  comes  too  close  to  merely  human  and 
everyday  interest,  and  keep  us  in  a region  of 
mild  semi-religlous  mysticism.  That  this  type 
of  art  has  its  charm  is  unquestionable ; and  it 
may  be  said  also  that  this  charm  is  one  entirely 
removed  from  the  commonplace,  and  appealing 
to  a refined  sense  in  the  speotator ; bnt  its  limits 
are  exceedingly  narrow,  and  an  art  wbiob  thmsts 
aside  the  true  and  normal  forms  of  nature,  and 
delights  only  in  creating  a kind  of  dreamy  inter- 
mediate world  of  personages  and  soenes  quite 
alien  to  our  real  experience,  without  attaining  to 
any  snob  lofty  sublimity  as  might  justify  a de- 
parture fi'om  nature  by  claiming  to  rise  above  it, 
is  in  the  main  an  unhealthy  art,  enervating  to 
those  who  practise  and  those  who  preach  it. 

Taking  it  for  what  it  is,  however,  this  art  is 
carried  ont  by  Air.  Burne  Jones  with  remark- 
able finish  and  completeness,  and  a power  over 
colour  and  manipnlation  which  (profane  as  the 
remark  will  seem  to  some)  might  be  bestowed  on 
ideas  better  worth  embodying.  In  the  works  of 
Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope  we  see  what  this  kind  of 
visionary  art  comes  to  in  less  gifted  hands.  Of 
the  bard  and  unreal  landscape  backgrounds 
we  say  nothing ; they  would  be  pardoned  were 
the  figures  more  equal  to  the  paiuter's  (apparent) 
ambition.  But  in  Mr.  Stanhope’s  paintings  one 
woman  does  dnty  for  everything ; a sort  of 
artistic  maid-of-all-work,  serving  to  present  Eve, 
Venus,  Psyche,  Andromeda,  or  whatever  other 
feminine  ideal  may  be  required.  The  figure  is 
so  far  fit  for  its  multifarioas  oooupation,  that  it 
comes  no  nearer  nature  iu  one  case  than  in 
another.  In  the  temptation  of  Eve  in  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  there  is  a certain  ^Medimval 
force,  half  grotesque,  in  the  face  of  the  human- 
headed  serpent  whispering  into  the  ear  of  Eve, 
and  a certain  decorative  mellowneSB  and  richness 
of  colour  pleases  our  sense  in  most  of  the  artist’s 
works,  But  how  bounded  must  be  the  imagina- 
tion of  a painter  who  can  invite  ns  to  contem- 
plate as  an  ideal  of  the  mother  of  mankind  this 
ordinary,  pale,  bloodless  figure,  with  expression- 
less head  and  the  conventional  lips  which  all 
the  painters  of  this  school  affeot.  In  “ Love 
and  the  Maiden,”  where  an  ideal  maid  is 
represented  waking  from  her  sleep  in  a wood  to 
the  first  glimpse  of  Love,  who  breaks  away  the 
boughs  that  screen  them  from  each  other,  there 
is  a little  more  of  life  and  reality  in  the  female 
face ; ont  surprise  in  this  oase  is  at  the  apparent 
rapture  of  the  maiden  on  seeing  before  her  this 
awkwardly-posed  figure,  with  blinking  eyes, 
which  have  “no  speculation”  in  them.  “The 
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Mill*'  is  a lanltcape  with  a figore  in  a boat 
reading  or  dreaming  over  a book  (for  none  of 
the  characters  eTOr  seem  wide  awake)  j and  this 
has  a qniet  and  sombre  beanty  of  its  own,  tbongh 
tbere  is  little  enongh  of  the  light  and  air  of  day 
in  it. 

We  can  hardly  accept  Mr.  Walter  Crane’s 
Renaissance  of  Venus”  as  faldlling  its  title. 
The  old  legend  of  the  birth  of  Venna  from  the 
flea  ifl  supposed  i > bo  here  made  anew  for  us  by 
a fair  figure  of  a more  or  less  modern  beauty 
fltanding  in  sparkling  shallow  water  in  the  fore- 
ground.  So  far  ns  there  is  any  localising  of 
floene,  it  is  an  Italian  landscape,  with  a half, 
rained  temple  d la  Claude  in  the  middle 
distance ; but  the  figares  are  not  Italian,  nor, 
indeed,  of  any  very  distinctly-marked  type. 
The  rather  meagre  contonrs  and  hard  texture 
of  the  principal  figure  will  hardly  answer  to 
any  one’s  ideal  of  u modern  Venus.  There  is 
more  real  grace  in  one  of  the  bathers  on  the 
bank  in  tho  middle  plane  of  tho  picture,  who 
stands  nearly  with  her  back  to  the  spectator. 
Our  impres&ion  is  that  this  sort  of  thing  should 
be  done  better  if  done  at  all.  It  only  appeals  to 
a sensuous  impression  of  corporeal  beauty,  and 
is  not  beautiful  enongh  to  be  soccesafnl  in  that 
light.  We  most  pass  over  with  a word  three 
small  works  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  which  do  not 
represent  the  best  that  he  can  do,  thoogh  there 
is  artistic  quality  in  his  ” Girl  holding  an 
Embroidery  Frame,”  of  a much  higher  order 
than  in  Mr.  Crane’s  quasi-modern  Venus.  Next 
to  these  a considerable  space  is  occnpied  by  Mr. ' 
Legros,  whose  four  studies,  done  in  two  hours 
each  before  the  class  at  the  Slade  school,  as  a 
method  of  “ teaching  by  example,”  are  proofs  of 
Lis  ready  skill.  Of  ilr.  Legros’s  method  of  thns 
working  out  a subject  before  his  class,  of  the 
powerful  quality  of  his  studies  and  the  interest 
they  create  in  the  students,  we  had  heard  a good 
deal,  and  are  glad  to  see  some  specimens  put 
forth  for  public  notice.  Of  Mr.  Legros’s  finished 
works  the  best  are,  perhaps,  the  picture  of  the 
itinerant  tinker  (“Le  Chandronnier  ”)  at  work 
at  the  roadside  j but  all  the  works  shown 
deserve  examinaHon.  That  in  bis  more  finished 
works  the  artist’s  power  is  not  so  unquestionable 
or  so  complete  as  in  hia  sketches  and  etchings, 
may  be  admitted  : not  that  there  is  any  careless 
work,  but  there  is  a certain  lack  of  force  and 
brilliancy,  a too  great  monotony  of  colour,  which 
tells  more  or  less  against  the  effect  of  his  larger 
paintings.  It  is  sufficiently  absurd,  however,  to 
reflect  that  the  author  of  them  had  to  withdraw 
hifl  pictures  from  the  Academy  for  want  of  find- 
ing  a respsotable  position  there,  when  wo  con- 
eider  what  is  annually  found  “on  the  line” 
there.  Mr.  Whistler’s  collection  we  see  with 
little  satisfaction.  Clever  his  life-size  sketches 
undoubtedly  are,  but  this  seems  a very  easy  way 
of  covering  a great  deal  of  canvas ; and  the  artist 
has  been  run  away  with  by  his  notion  (a  pretty 
one  in  itself)  of  studying  particular  combinations 
of  tone  and  giving  them  musical  titles,— a sort  of 
experiment  that  is  interesting  enough  once  or 
twice  in  a way,  but  very  soon  palls  upon  us  and 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  a trick. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Poynter,  which  occupy  one 
bay  of  the  Gallery,  are  not  among  hia  most 
important  ones  (except  hia  beautiful  little 
“Andromeda,”  which  will  be  well  remembered 
injla  former  Academy  exhibition),  and  none  of 
them,  we  take  it,  are  painted  for  this  exhibition; 
they  are  mostly  small  portrait  studies,  some  of 
them  in  hia  most  finished  style,  and  rather  in. 
structive  as  a contrast  to  some  of  the  sentimental 
and  mystical  pictures  we  have  been  referring  to. 
Mr.  Millais  is  represented  also  by  portrait  heads, 
chiefly  of  the  Grosvenor  family,  in  a snffioiently 
different  style  again,  and  illustrating  a fine,  free 
realistic  handling,  which  certainly  goes  to 
obliterate  all  recollection  that  the  author  of 
them  once  belonged  to,  and  was  a leader  in,  the 
sentimental  school  of  modern  English  art.  Be- 
tween  the  works  of  these  two  artists  hang  Mr. 

G.  F.  Watte’e  two  large  pictures,  the  very  fine  and 
forcible  portrait  of  Mrs.  Percy  Wyndham,  and 
the  painting  of  “ Love  and  Death,”  exhibited 
for  the  first  time,  although  the  study  for  it  has 
been  shown.  Here  we  see  ideal  art  without 
sentimentalism.  A winged  yonth,  representing 
Love,  recoils  horror-stricken  and  half-fainting 
from  a heavily.drsped  figure,  with  its  back  to 
the  spectator,  the  expression  and  countenance  of 
which  is  left  to  our  imagination  to  figure.  There 
^ a great  deal  that  is  very  fine  'end  impressive 
in  this,  which  is  a work  of  fine  colour  and  real 
imaginative  power  : tho  one  drawback  is  what 
appears  to  us  as  a mistake  in  perspective, 
by  which  the  right  foot  of  the  youth  is  placed  too 


far  back,  and  leads  to  confusion  of  effect  as  to  the 
fore-shortening  of  the  limb.  The  works  by  Mr 
Tadema  need  not  detain  us  for  any  special  com- 
ment;  one  or  two  of  them  contain  exquisite 
work  on  a small  scale,  but  they  are  not  such  as 
would  much  affect  his  reputation  one  way  or 
another.  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay’s  portrait  of  Lady 
Lindsay  of  Baloarres  holding  a violin,  is  a fine, 
powerful,  and  characteristio  work,  reminding  us 
a good  deal  of  the  style  and  feeling  of  the  per- 
traits  of  Mdlle.  Jacquemart.  Of  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt’s  works  the  most  iojportant  is  the  figure  of 
a woman  carrying  straw  on  her  head,  called  “ The 
Afterglow  in  Egypt,”  exhibited  some  time  ago, 
which  is  powerful  to  a degree  in  colour  and 
realism  of  detail,  bat  which  we  cannot  find 
specially  interesting.  Mr.  Albert  Moor©  is  at 
bis  very  best  in  regard  to  delicate  beanty  of 
decorative  effect,  in  the  “End  of  the  Story,” 
represented  by  a female  figure  draped  in  a light 
green  mantle  against  a background  of  flowered 
stuff,  producing  an  exquisite  combination  of 
colour.  One  must  admit  that  this  art  of  Mr. 
Moore’s  is  also  very  limited  in  its  range  ; in  the 
present  instance,  for  example,  tbe  interest  lies 
entirely  in  the  oolonr  effect,  not  in  tbe  least  in 
the  expression  of  the  maiden,  or  in  anything  we 
gather  from  her  face  as  to  tbe  effect  of  tbe 
volume  on  her  feelings.  Still,  it  professes  to  be 
decorative  art,  and  is  a perfectly  sound  and 
healthy  art  as  far  as  it  goes.  Mr.  Richmond’s 
“EIcctra  at  the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon,”  a new 
work,  has  unquestionably  fine  feeling  and  fine 
qualities;  somehow  its  effect  seems  hardly  pro- 
portioned  to  its  aims.  A fur  finer  work, — indeed, 
to  our  thinking  tbe  most  complete  thing  in  tbe 
gallery, — is  hia  portrait  of  Mrs.  Douglas  Fresh- 
field.  We  here  see  the  attempt  to  give  to 
a modern  portrait  a poetio  and  fanciful  tone, 
without  in  any  way  losing  sight  of  nature ; 
although  60  much  care  has  been  expended,  and 
such  a delicate  feeling  for  colour  is  shown  in  the 
aocesBOiies,  there  is  not  the  slightest  indifference 
as  to  realism  in  the  treatment  of  the  figure;  tbe 
features  are  beautifully  modelled,  and  tbe  draw- 
ing  of  the  fine  thin  baud,  which  lies  on  the  front 
of  the  frame,  is  quite  a study  in  itself. 

In  tbe  east  gallery  there  is  less  to  invite 
critical  questioning,  the  pictures  being  mostly 
more  of  the  class  which  pretends  to  no  speoialiy 
of  sentiment  or  idea.  The  finest  thing  in  this  room 
is  the  half-length  portrait,  by  Mr.  Watts,  of 
Lady  Lindsay  ofBalcarres,  playing  the  violin  ; — 
a picture  radiant  with  life  and  energy,  and  very 
rich  in  colour.  Mr.  P.  R.  Morris  exhibits  a half- 
length  portrait  of  a very  pretty  girl  in  a silk 
shawl,  which  is  very  fine  and  characteristic  in 
treatment,  and  discloses  new  powers  in  this  able 
and  rising  artist.  His  “ Reaper  and  the  Flowers  ” 
is  more  in  the  style  by  which  he  has  been  known 
in  the  Academy  rooms  and  elsewhere;  a study 
of  somewhat  idealised  peasant  character, 
children  and  an  old  man,  as  the  foreground 
figures  of  an  evening  landscape.  AI.  Tissot  is 
largely  represented,  chiefly  by  pictures  of  modern 
life,  some  of  them  in  his  beat  style  ; whether  it 
is  in  deference  to  the  intellectual  claims  of  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  that  he  has  undertaken  a series 
of  allegorical  pictures  with  a moral,  of  which 
the  first  is  exhibited  here,  we  can  only  guess ; 
the  result  is  most  unfortnuate,  and  M.  Tissot’s 
admirers  must  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  not 
complete  the  series,  and  that  he  will  give  np  his 
attempt  at  allegory,  and  keep  to  hia  real  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Mr,  Forbes  Robertson,  whose 
name  may  be  more  heard  of  (both  on  and  off  the 
stage),  sends  a rather  hard  but  very  conscien- 
tiously painted  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  West- 
minster; and  tbere  is  a very  good  work  by  Mrs. 
Jopling.  Of  Mr.  Heilbuth’s  contributions  the 
most  important  are  not  new  ; among  those  which 
are  seen  for  the  first  time  is  an  interesting  Roman 
group  under  the  title  “Mother  and  Child,”  and 
a study  entitled  “ Bougival,”  where  a girl  re- 
clines on  the  banks  of  a stream ; his  two  land- 
scapes,  “ Iffley  Mill  ” and  “ Parc  de  Courrances,” 
claim  attention,  more  especially  in  an  exhibition 
which  is  remarkably  weak  in  landscape  for  the 
most  part.  Tbere  are  in  this  room  some  very  bad 
things,  chiefly  by  foreign  contributors,  which 
will  hardly  keep  np  the  standard  which  we 
nnderstood  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  was  intended 
to  maintain. 

This  last  point  is  of  importance,  for  on  tbe 
maintenance  of  this  standard  the  future  of  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  seems  to  depend.  If  we  could 
have  a gallery  where  only  a moderate  number 
of  works  were  admitted,  and  those  only  of  a 
high  standard,  such  an  institution  would  be  a 
real  relief  to  eyes  and  spirits  weary  with  the 


which  tbe  Royal  Academy  exhibits  on  its  spacious 
walls,  and  which,  as  long  as  nothing  better  is 
offered,  it  is  in  faot  almost  bound  to  exhibit, 
as  illustrating  the  artists  of  tbe  day,  so  long  as  a 
certain  standard  of  execution  is  reached.  But  a 
select  gallery,  fitted  up  so  comfortably  and  taste* 
fully  as  the  Grosvenor,  which  should  not  be  the 
abode  of  any  school  or  clique,  but  the  home  of  all 
art  of  the  highest  class  and  the  highestaims,  and 
of  no  other,  would  be  a great  intellectual  boon. 
It  is  towards  this  that  the  promoters  of  the 
gallery  should  aim;  and  if  they  could  establish 
sneh  a standard  of  exoellence,  intellectnal  as  well 
as  manipulative,  that  it  should  be  felt  that  ao* 
ceptance  of  his  works  was  a warrant  that  an 
artist  had  soared  above  the  commonplaces  of 
painting,  they  would  probably  draw  a large  part 
of  the  real  artistio  genius  of  the  day  towards 
them, — perhaps  even  do  something  to  stimulate 
and  evoke  it  further.  But  to  achieve  such  an 
end  the  line  must  be  strongly  drawn  and  firmly 
kept,— more  firmly  than  it  has  been  in  thia 
opening  exhibition,  which  is  nevertheless  fall  of 
interest  and  promise. 


A WOBD  OR  TWO  ABOUT  ROME 
AND  THE  LECTURE  HALL  OP  MECENAS. 

The  history  of  arobiteoture  will  hereafter  be 
found  to  owe  much  to  tbe  Revolution  which 
restored  to  Rome  her  anoient  position  of  the 
capital  of  Italy.  The  Italian  Government  was 
hardly  installed  at  Rome  before  it  gave  evidence 
of  the  sense  which  it  entertained  of  its  duty, 
urhi  et  orbi,  as  the  conservator  of  the  national 
monuments.  On  the  8th  of  November,  1870,  a 
deoree  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  King  of  Italy 
established  a system  of  superintendence  of  the 
excavations  in  the  city  and  theprovinosj  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  department  Signor 
Pietro  Rosa,  already  known  for  his  explorations 
on  tho  Palatine  Hill.  Within  a week  the  works 
were  begun.  Excavations  were  started  at  tbe 
Forum,  at  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  at  the  Farnese 
Gardens,  at  the  villa  of  Hadrian,  and  at  Oatia« 
Unfortunatoly,  this  new-born  ardour  was  oha. 
racterised  by  more  baste  than  good  speed.  The 
bad  condition  of  the  finances  compelled  the 
Government  to  restrict  their  payments  on  behalf 
of  aroheeologioal  and  architectural  researches 
to  a snm  altogether  inadequate  to  carryout  the 
designs  at  first  attempted.  The  archaologists 
themselves  were  nut  blessed  with  that  harmony 
of  feeling  and  unity  of  purpose  which  might 
have  been  wished.  Rivalries  of  a natural,  if  an 
ignoble,  character,  made  themselves  felt.  Cer- 
tain oironmatauces  connected  with  the  researches 
of  the  Coliseum  gave  rise  to  a good  deal  of 
public  dissatisfaction.  Tbe  Government  con- 
sulted a Municipal  Commission,  composed  of 
Signors  De  Rossi,  Visconti,  Lancidni,  and  other 
Roman  arcbmologiets,  to  whom  were  added,  for 
the  nonce,  one  or  two  foreigners  of  note,  as 
Messrs.  Henzen  and  Ghegorovins,  and  decided 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  works.  At  last,  to 
put  an  end  to  disputes,  Signor  Bonghi,  who  then 
held  the  portfolio  of  Public  Instruction,  created 
a general  director  of  excavations  and  antiquities 
for  the  whole  kingdom,  and  entrusted  the  post 
to  the  able  hands  of  the  Cavalier  Fiorelli,  a 
scholar,  a gentleman,  and  archaeologist,  already 
well  known  to  the  world,  first,  by  the  aid  he  had 
afforded  to  the  researches  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Count  of  Syracuse,  and,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Bonrbon  dynasty  in  Naples,  as  the  director  of 
the  exploration  at  Pompeii. 

Notwithstanding  these  checks  and  changes, 
the  progress  of  exploration  during  tho  past  six 
years  at  Rome  has  been  attended  by  very 
valuable  results.  The  chief  gain  of  the  period, 
and  it  is  a gain  which  the  architect  cannot  fail 
to  appreciate,  is  due  to  the  eoientifio  spirit 
which  has  presided  over  the  operations,  and  to 
tho  improved  method  adopted  in  consequence. 
In  fact,  though  ever  since  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance  Italy  has  teemed  with  persons  who 
called  themselves  archsoologiats,  archmology 
proper  is  there  a study  but  of  yesterday.  The 
kings,  and  popes,  and  princes  who  have  bor- 
rowed in  the  Etrnsoan  tombs,  and  rifled  the 
treasures  of  the  sepulchres  from  Baiae  to 
Taranlo,  have  worked  for  their  own  glory,  not  for 
the  sake  of  unveiling  the  monuments  of  tbe  past. 
They  have  sought  marbles,  and  bronzes,  and 
gems  for  their  own  museums.  The  discovery 
of  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building  was  only 
taken  as  an  indication  where  to  dig  for  these 
portable  treasures.  Walls  were  torn  down, 


- - . pavements  torn  up;  if  frescoes  or  reliefs  were 

protosion  of  mediocre  and  uninteresting  works  ‘found  tn  situ, the  only  oare  taken  was  to  remove 
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them  with  as  little  damage  to  themselves  as 
possible,  and  the  very  dust  of  the  rained  temples 
and  palaces  was  passed  through  the  sieve,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  gems  or  minute  objeota  of  art. 
Thus  while  the  museums, — public  and  private,— 
of  Italy  were  growing  richer,  year  by  year,  Italy 
herself  was,  by  the  same  process,  being  stripped 
of  innumerable  records.  Architecture  was  utterly 
eaorifioed  to  the  passion  for  minor  works  of  art. 
Not  even  plans  of  the  buildings,  important  as 
they  sometimes  were,  thus  ruthlessly  destroyed, 
.were  mode.  We  have  ourselves  been  witnesses 
of  the  removal  of  some  of  the  remarkable  struc- 
tures at  Camas,  where  the  sepulchres  of  three 
races,  different  in  structure  and  , orientation, 
were  superposed  one  over  another,  with  the  re- 
salt  of  obtaining  a bronze  urn  and  half  a dozen 
terra-cotta  lamps  from  the  Etruscan  tomb  which 
was  the  lowest  of  the  series.  Thus  in  Italy  (as 
in  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the  world)  the  labour 
of  the  antiquary  was  for  a long  time  destructive 
rather  than  conservative.  Great  improvement 
has  been  effected  in  this  respect  by  the  Italian 
Government.  We  are  yet,  however,  far  from 
the  time  when  a truly  enlightened  spirit  shall 
render  nnnecessary  such  interventions  of  the 
law  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  now,  with  the  hearty 
support  of  all  meu  of  truly  artistic  culture,  seek- 
ing to  obtain  from  the  English  Parliament. 

The  special  condition  of  Rome  renders  it  all 
the  more  important  that  no  work  of  an  explora- 
tory kind,  involving  partial  or  total  demolition, 
should  be  undertaken  without  the  sanction  and 
euperintendence  of  the  central  direction.  -The 
law  which  appears  co  regulate  the  growth  of 
all  ancient  cities,  namely,  that  the  soil  becomes 
elevated  with  lapse  of  time,  is  nowhere  more 
strikingly  illustated  than  in  the  Eternal  City. 
As  Dr.  Sohliemann  has  shown  to  be  the  case  at 
Hisaarlik,  so  at  Rome,  one  race  has  built  over  the 
foundations  reared  by  another.  As  we  sink  in  the 
Homan  soil  we  pass  through  the  Papal,  the  Im- 
perial, the  Republioau,  and  the  Regal  strata,  till 
we  come  down  on  unperished,  though  unexpected, 
relics  of  Etrnsoan  work.  The  example  of  the 
researches  at  San  Clemente  is  a case  in  point. 

- San  Clemente  is  a noble  basilica  of  the  twelfth 
oentury,  which  is  adorned  by  some  fine  frescoes 
by  Masaooio.  In  the  course  of  some  repairs  at 
this  church,  the  discovery  was  made  that  it  stood 
over  a more  ancient  edifice,  with  granite  columns, 
and  curious  paintings,  which  dated  from  the  time 
of  Constantine,  and  which  had  been  used  as  a 
place  of  worship  for  700  years,  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Sack  of  Rome  by  Robert  Guisoard.  En- 
i oonraged  by  this  discovery,  further  search  was 
made,  with  the  result  of  discovering  under  the 
t floor  of  the  Church  of  Constantine  a sanctuary 
' of  Mithra,  and  the  remains  of  a Roman  house  of 
! Early  Imperial  date.  Yet  again,  before  reaching 
i the  solid  ground,  were  found  constructions  in 
tufa,  which  are  attributed  at  the  latest  to  the 
early  years  of  the  Republic,  if  not  to  the  time 

!of  the  kings.  Thus,  descending  step  by  step, 
the  explorer  retraces  the  history  of  Rome,  from 
the  Renaissance  to  the  very  foundation  of  the 
\ city.  San  Clemente  is,  no  doubt,  a rare  example. 

I But  it  shows  what  may  be  found  in  almost  any 
H part  of  Rome.  It  was  not  the  habit  of  tbe 
i Homan  builders  to  remove  the  traces  of  former 
I buildings  when  they  raised  new  structures.  On 
i the  contrary,  the  desire  to  rise  as  high  as  possible 
3 into  a purer  and  cooler  air,  which  gives  a special 
b character  to  many  of  the  great  cities  of  Italy, 

3 led  tbe  Homan  architects  rather  to  bury  than  to 
I demolish  the  works  of  their  predcCBSSors.  Many 
>:  of  the  later  buildings  are  reared  on  enormous 
substructures.  Thus,  everywhere,  in  sinking 
: through  the  accumulated  made  ground  of  cen- 
turies, the  excavator  comes  upon  the  remains  of 
I earlier  and  still  earlier  buildings. 

The  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  dates 
and  objects  of  these  various  discoveries  is  one 
I of  equal  interest  to  the  architectural  and  to  the 
historical  student.  Researches  into  literature 
ii  and  into  faot  must  go  hand  in  band.  A know- 
I'  ledge  of  tbe  date  of  a certain  mode  of  dressing 
i the  surface  of  stone,  of  the  period,ab  which  brick 
i replaced  tnfa,  and  marble  replaced  brick,  of  the 
|,  bhickoess  or  fineness  of  joints,  of  the  nature  of 
r cement,  and  of  all  the  minutiae  of  architectural 
i and  oonstmctive  detail,  is  as  essential  as  is  that 
i:  of  the  various  descriptions  and  allusions  which 
II  are  patent  or  hidden  in  the  whole  body  of  Clas- 
ii  sioal  literature.  Thus  in  a poem  of  Statius, 
t which,  as  far  as  its  own  merits  are  concerned, 
L only  inspires  the  scholar  of  severe  taste  with 
t disgust,  as  it  is  devoted  to  tbs  flattery  of  Domi- 
I tian,  whom  it  extols  above  Ccesar,  on  tbe  oooasion 
;•  of  the  erection  of  a colossal  statue  in  honour  of 
! the  tyrant,  is  found  an  indication  of  the  relative 


positions  of  the  Temple  of  Concord,  and  of  the 
Julian  and  of  the  Emiliau  Basilicas,  as  well 
as  of  the  temple  erected  to  Julius  Cmsar  after 
his  apotheosis,  which  afforded  tbe  clue  to  the 
discovery  of  the  latter. 

One  of  tbe  most  signally  interesting  of  all  the 
discoveries  at  Rome  from  an  architectural  point 
of  view,  was  made  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  in  the 
month  of  March,  187-1.  It  has  been  described 
by  Signor  Lanciani,  in  the  “Bulletino  della 
Commissione  Archeologica  Municipale.’’  In  sink- 
ing for  the  foundations  of  a house  on  this  site,  the 
workmen  came  upon  an  ancient  wall,  curved  on 
the  plan,  on  which  were  detected  some  remains  of 
fresco.  The  earth  was  cautiously  removed,  and 
it  was  discovered  that  the  wall  belonged  to  a 
large  ball,  in  tolerable  preservation,  of  which 
the  length  was  24  metres,  and  the  width 
10  metres.  The  hall  had  been  decorated  with 
great  magnificence.  Traces  of  a marble  pave- 
ment were  apparent.  The  walla  had  been  richly 
and  splendidly  painted,  aud  a vau’ted  roof  had 
risen  from  over  an  elegant  cornice  of  stucco. 

At  either  end  of  the  hall,  at  the  height  of  the 
cornice,  and  again  at  that  of  the  dado,  black 
friezes  were  beautifully  painted  with  mytholo- 
gical subjects,— grave  and  gay,  with  nymphs 
and  genii,  and  with  charming  landscapes.  The 
colours,  in  many  places,  were  well  preserved. 
Tbe  walla  were  pierced,  at  regular  intervals, 
with  niches  in  the  form  of  windows,  each  of 
which  was  filled  by  a landscape.  Tbe  upper 
part  of  each  scene  had  the  blue  of  the  sky,  and 
masses  of  verdure,  flowers,  and  trees  were 
animated  by  birds  walking  on  tho  ground  or 
perched  on  tbe  branches.  The  frescoes  were 
more  admirably  executed  than  the  best  of 
the  like  work  at  Pompeii.  The  testimony  of 
Pliny  leads  us  to  refer  this  style  of  decoration 
to  tbe  age  of  Augustus,  when  an  artist  made 
himself  a great  reputation  by  being  the  first  to 
decorate  the  walla  of  apartments^  in  this  style. 

“ He  represented  on  them,”  says  Pliny,  “ country 
hoases,  porticos,  trees  clipped  into  various  forms, 
woods,  thickets,  hills,  fish-ponds,  canals,  rivers,— 
after  the  fancy  of  every  one.  He  placed  on 
them  figures  of  persons  walking,  in  boats,  on 
asses,  or  in  carriages,  or  who  fished,  hunted, 
spread  nets,  or  gathered  in  tbe  vintage.”  That 
this  artist  was  employed  by  Meconas  is  highly 
probable  ; and  the  discovery  of  this  building  on 
the  site  of  the  gardens  of  Mecenas  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  lighted  on  an  example 
of  one  of  the  finest  of  his  works. 

It  is,  at  the  first  glance,  a remarkable  obser- 
vation that  this  noble  and  highly  decorated 
hall  was,  as  far  as  its  position  and  illumination 
was  concerned,  a sort  of  collar.  Its  walls  were 
sunk  10  metres  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
above  which  they  only  rose  to  a height  of 
4 metres.  The  remains  of  a vaulted  roof,  and 
tbe  occurrence  of  fragments  of  broken  glass, 
show  that  this  sunken  hall  was  lighted  by  sky- 
lights. 

A farther  investigation  shows  that  this  un- 
usual mode  of  construotion  was  intended  to 
secure  a luxurious  retreat  from  the  excessive 
heat  of  summer.  Those  persons  who  have  dwelt 
throughout  the  year  in  any  of  the  large  palazzi 
of  Italy  are  well  aware  how  perfectly  cool— even 
gold — are  the  subterranean  or  semi-subterranean 
apartments  of  these  buildings,  even  during  the 
six  or  eight  fervent  weeks  in  which  the  daily 
temperature  only  varies  from  four  or  five  degrees 
below  to  as  much  above  the  height  of  90 
Fahrenheit.  And  the  discovery  of  the  object  of 
the  hall  confirms  this  view.  One  end  of  tbe 
building  is  semioircular,  and  contains  seven 
rows  of  rising  steps,  like  those  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. At  the  other  end  of  tbe  hall  are 
traces  of  a tribune.  There  can  thus  be  no  doubt 
that  the  apartment  was  used  for  some  of  those 
literary  feles  which  contemporary  writers  de- 
scribe as  features  of  this  period  of  tbe  Empire, 
in  which  readings  were  given  before  a chosen 
and  sometimes  a numerous  audience.  In  such 
a ball  would  an  author  first  read  a new  work 
to  bis  friends.  Wrapped  in  a new  toga,  as 
described  by  Persius,  with  rings  glittering  on 
his  fingers,  he  would  take  bis  place  on  the 
elevated  tribune,  and  gracefully  salute  tbe 
audience.  On  the  marble  pavement  at  the  foot 
of  the  tribune  were  placed  seats  for  tbe  patrons 
and  more  important  personages.  On  the  steps 
of  the  semicircle  were  ranked  the  clients,  the 
poor  friends,  the  numerous  obscure  people  who 
paid  for  their  admission  by  a prompt  and  hearty 
applause.  The  public  readings  often  took  place 
daring  the  recesses  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Tribunals,— that  is  to  say,  during  the  month  of 
August.  Tho  indication  of  the  season  is  enough 


to  aoconnt  for  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
hall ; an  arrangement  intended  to  secure  the 
luxnrious  coolness  derived  from  the  earth,  and 
one  to  which  we  owe  this  admirably-preserved 
relic,  illustrative  at  once  of  a distinct  period  of 
the  highly-adorned  architecture  of  Imperial 
Rome,  and  of  the  thoughtful  and  scientific  luxury 
which  the  great  Romans  of  the  Angustan  times 
had  contrived  to  introduce  into  their  daily  lives. 
Inavillalike  that  of  Mecenas,  no  doubt  the  winter 
apartments  were  as  ingeniously  contrived  to 
suit  the  season  in  which  they  were  need  as  was 
this  summer  ball  of  poetry  and  of  literature. 

The  discoveries  made  on  tbe  Foium  have  been 
described  by  a young  architect,  a pupil  of  the 
French  School  at  Rome,  Monsieur  Ferdinand 
Duterb,  in  a work  published  at  Paris,  under  the 
title  Le  Forum  Boniain.  M.  Duterb  followed, 
day  by  day,  the  explorations  of  Signor  Rosa.  He 
was  always  amongst  tho  workmen,  his  note-book 
in  his  hand,  sketohing,  measuring,  doscribing 
every  fragment  that  appeared  from  beneath  the 
soil.  His  work  not  only  describes  the  present 
state  of  the  Forum,  but  it  does  very  much  to 
recall  the  likeness  of  its  former  condition.  Of 
course  conjecture  plays  a part,  more  or  less 
delusive,  in  all  these  attempted  restorations; 
bub  M.  Duterb  has  had  the  advantage  of  indi. 
cations  so  precise  for  his  starting-points,  that 
the  wings  of  his  imagination  must  be  regarded 
as  clipped  within  very  modest  proportions. 

In  1536,  when  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  passed 
through  Rome  on  his  return  from  Tunis,  the 
Pope,  Paul  III.,  thought  fib  to  lead  tho  Teutonic 
Cmsar  under  the  triumphal  arches  of  Constan- 
tine, of  Titus,  and  of  Severus.  For  this  purpose 
he  made  great  demolitions.  Rabelais,  who  was 
present  at  the  time,  says  that  two  or  three 
churches,  and  more  than  two  hundred  houses, 
were  then  levelled  with  the  ground.  Antiquity 
itself  was  buried  under  the  rubbish  thus  pro- 
duced. The  Forum,  degraded  into  a cattle 
market  (^campo  vaccino) , then  lost  its  former  aspect, 
and  assumed  that  guise  of  ruin  aud  desolation 
which  it  maintained  down  to  our  own  time. 
Paintings  of  it  exist  in  the  Doria  Gallery  and  in 
the  Louvre ; the  former  from  tbe  hand  of 
Poussin,  the  latter  from  that  of  Claude 
Lorraine. 

Although  the  half-buried  columns  projecting 
from  the  soil  were  enough  to  appeal  to  the  whole 
civilised  world  to  discover  of  what  buildings 
they  had  formed  part,  every  one  who  spoke  or 
wrote  on  the  subject  had  his  own  iodependent 
and  discordant  theory,  and  confusion  reigned 
supreme,  until  it  was  dispelled  by  the  labours  of 
M.  Rosa.  The  works  executed  under  bis  direc- 
tion have  involved  the  removal  of  no  leas  than 
120,000  cubic  metres  of  soil,  and  the  topography 
of  the  Forum  is  now  definitely  recovered. 

The  point  of  departure  for  the  identification 
of  the  chief  monuments  of  this  part  of  Rome 
was  the  Julian  Basilica.  This  building  had  been 
discovered  by  Canina,  and  partly  cleared  of 
rubbish  by  the  Papal  Government.  It  was  one 
of  tho  finest  monuments  of  Imperial  Rome, 
commenced  by  Julius  Cmaar,  and  completed  by 
Augustus.  Its  marble  pavement,  covering  an 
area  of  4,500  metres,  is  now  exposed  to  view,  at 
a level  of  several  steps  above  the  surrounding 
streets.  The  marble  is  yet  scored  by  hundreds 
of  circles,  traced  by  Roman  boys  for  their  games, 
as  oor  own  boys  draw  circles  for  games  of 
marbles.  The  positions  occupied  by  the  pillars 
of  the  basilica  are  visible  on  this  pavement,  so 
that  the  plan  has  been  recovered  with  certitude. 
Wo  must  not  linger  over  the  detail,  highly 
interesting  as  it  is.  From  an  inscription  of 
Augustus  we  learn  that  the  basilica  which  he 
completed  was  between  the  Temple  of  Castor 
and  that  of  Saturn.  Of  the  former,  the  nearest 
to  tbe  Capitol,  eight  columns  have  been  found 
in  siiu.  They  are  of  coarse  execution,  and  bear 
marks  of  very  hasty  repair.  Towards  the 
Palatine  exist  three  columns  of  the  Temple  of 
Castor,  which  Cicero  calls  “the  most  illustrious 
of  monuments,  the  witness  of  all  the  public  life 
of  Rome."  From  tbe  poem  of  Statius,  as  before 
mentioned,  the  next  clue  was  derived,  which  led 
to  the  identification  of  the  Temple  of  Julius 
Cmsar  on  the  east  of  the  Forum,  in  the  midst  of 
the  space  reaching  from  the  Temple  of  Castor 
to  that  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  It  is 
peculiarly  interesting  to  find  this  temple  distin- 
guished  (like  that  of  Jupiter  at  Pompeii)  by  the 
replacement  of  tbe  usual  broad  continuous 
flight  of  steps  by  a perron,  or  tribune,  between 
two  lateral  stairoasea, — the  arrangement  familiar 
to  us  all  as  adopted  in  the  National  Gallery.  The 
remains  of  a wall  of  the  volcanic  product  known 
as  peperino,  which  was  covered  with  marble  slabs, 
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indicate  the  spot  (which  Angustns  adorned  with 
the  beaks  of  the  ships  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Aotiatn)  from  which  the  orators  addressed  the 
pnblic.  The  identification  of  this  famons  edifice 
completes  the  recovery  of  three  sides  of  the 
Forum.  The  fonrtb  is  still  covered  by  thehon^es 
of  modern  Some.  As  to  the  monoments  of 
which  the  remains  may  here  be  discovered, 
information  has  been  obtained  from  two  bas-relief-, 
probably  dating  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
oentnry,  which  were  found  when  escavattog  near 
the  column  of  Phocas.  The  sabjeot  of  the  reliefs 
has  been  contested  ; but  it  is  admitted  that  the 
scene  is  intended  to  represent  the  Forum.  On 
one  relief  are  to  be  recognised  the  temples  of 
Castor  and  of  Saturn,  and  the  Julian  Basilica; 
that  is  to  say,  the  buildings  on  the  sonth  of  the 
Forum,  It  follows  that  the  other  slab  repre- 
sents the  monuments  on  the  north,  and  as  yet 
nninvestigated,  side  of  this  most  famous 
historic  site. 

Disappointment  has  been  felt,  notnnnaturally, 
at  the  modest  limits  to  which  the  identification 
of  these  renowned  monuments  reduces  the  open 
space  of  the  Fomm.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  area,  the  very  heart  of  Rome,  was  not 
intended,  like  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  for 
architectural  eStot  alone.  The  Forum  played 
as  imfortant  a part  in  Roman  history  as  the 
Honse  of  Commons  did  in  our  own.  The  people 
assembled  in  its  area.  There  they  were  ad. 
dressed  by  the  orators  who  sought  to  move  their 
passions  or  to  win  their  applause. 

The  downward  slope  of  the  adjoining  hills 
converted  the  Forum  into  a sort  of  pit,  or  arena, 
in  which  the  voice  of  the  orator  was  more  dis- 
tinotly  audible  than  would  have  been  the  case  if 
he  had  stood  on  a hill,  or  in  a more  open  space. 
But  the  distance  to  which  the  voice,  even  of  the 
most  stentorian  speaker,  could  effectively  reach 
was  small.  On  a large  area  the  position  of  the 
outer  ranks  of  an  audience  would  have  been 
limited  by  this  natural  range,  and  an  empty 
space  would  have  surrounded  the  mass  collected 
to  listen.  There  was,  therefore,  no  reason  for 
maiutaining  a space,  free  from  buildings,  of  a 
larger  area  than  was  actually  necessary  for 
bolding  an  audienoe;  and  thus,  as  monument 
was  added  to  monument,  the  Forum  became 
surrouDded  with  ranks  of  temples,  arches, 
stataes,  and  palatial  structures,  the  ensemble  of 
which  must  have  given  a view  unrivalled  for  its 
structural  magnificence,  as  matter  of  detail,  and 
thus  picturesque  (rather  than  pictorial),  with  an 
historic  grandeur  to  which  the  world  could  afford 
no  parallel.  But  such  a structural  arrangement 
of  the  entire  plan  as  the  architect  of  a new  city 
would  demand  as  a necessary  element  of  archi- 
tectural beauty,  must  have  been  entirely  absent 
from  this  part  of  Rome.  The  Forum  grew  with 
the  growth  of  Rome;  it  reflected  every  great 
epoch,  almost  every  great  event  of  her  history. 
TJnder^  Augustus,  it  reflected  the  life  of  eight 
centuries, — of  eleven  nnder  the  first  Popes;  but 
it  had  none  of  the  measured,  leisurely,  artifioial 
excellence  which  occurs  only  in  cities  which  have 
been  planned  to  the  role  of  a single  fonuder,  or 
whioh  have  passed  under  a stern  foreign  rule  ; 
such  as  that  under  which  the  Duke  of  Alva 
drove  bis  sword  through  the  centre  of  Naples, 
and  thus  endowed  that  city  wiih  the  long, 
straight,  pictorial  avenue  whioh  is  yet  called  by 
the  name  of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  the  Strada  di 
Toledo. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

The  architectural  room  at  the  Academy  this 
year  contains  nothing  which  suggests  any  new 
development  in  arohitectnre,  but  the  collection 
includes  a good  many  drawings  of  considerable 
beauty  and  interest.  Ecclesiastical  architecture 
is  rather  strongly  represented,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  decorative  treatmest  internally.  Civic 
architecture,  on  the  contrary,  is  decidedly  weak ; 
the  designs  in  this  class  are  not  nnmerons,  nor 
for  the  most  part  important,  the  principal  ex- 
ceptioQ  being  the  large  view  of  the  tower  and 
main  entrances  of  the  Manchester  Town-hall, 
which  has  been  so  fully  commented  upon  in  oui 
columns  from  time  to  time  as  to  render  further 
remarks  upon  it  almost  superfluous.  As  we 
have  said  on  former  occasions,  we  do  not  admire 
the  style  of  water-colour  iu  whioh  Mr.  Water- 
house’s  views  are  generally  executed  ; it  is  heavy 
and  brown,  and  does  not  do  justice  in  many 
cases  to  the  buildings  represented.  The  effect 
of  the  tower  as  shown  here,  however,  will  indi- 
cate  what  we  have  elsewhere  said  as  to  its  solid 
and,  at  the  same  time,  piotureeque  effect;  the 


onion  of  the  two  qualities  of  architectural  expres- 
sion, — the  monumental  and  the  picturesque, 

is  evidently  aimed  at,  and  has  been  snocessfully 
accomplished.  Having  first  noted  this,  as  the 
representation  of  the  most  important  buildin; 
recently  completed,  we  will  devote  a few  words 
to  some  of  the  principal  desigusjwhioh  may  be 
included  ueder 

Ecclesiastical  Architecture. 
“North-east  View  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mar- 
garet, Ilkley  “ (1,072),  by  R.  Norman  Shaw, 
A.E.A.  This  is  one  of  those  designs  in  which 
the  architect  succeeds  so  thoroughly  in  repro- 
ducing the  frank  simplicity,  and  even  rudeness, 
of  Mediffival  architecture  in  its  less  elaborate 
forms.  Taken  as  such,  it  is  a most  picturesque 
design,  illustrated  in  a beautiful  and  effective 
pen-drawing.  Mr.  Shaw  is  one  of  the  few  ex- 
hibitors who  habitually  and  conscientionsly  adds 
a plan  to  his  drawings,  — an  example  we  wish 
were  more  followed.  The  plan  in  this  case 
shows  something,  if  wo  mistake  not,  of  an  in- 
tention to  produce  a specially  Protestant  ar- 
rangement in  the  short  choir  and  shallow  square 
chancel.  We  fail  to  see  the  motive  for  placing 
the  north  transept  windows  so  high  np  in  the 
wall.  On  the  other  side,  where  the  organ 
stands,  there  would  be  a motive  for  it.  This 
is  a point  to  be  remarked  upon,  because  tbe 
defence  of  this  kind  of  accidental  and  picturesque 
designing  is,  that  it  follows  the  convenience  of 
internal  structnre  and  arrangement;  but  if  the 
external  irregularity  is  quite  independent  of 
this,  there  seems  no  defence  for  it. 

“ South-east  View  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Southampton  ” (about  to  be  erected  as  a memo- 
rial to  the  late  Bishop  of  Winchester)  (1.109), 
G.  E.  Street.  An  exceedingly  simple  design  of 
Early  English  character,  marked  by  the  author’s 
usual  power  of  giving  dignity  and  breadth  of 
effect  to  small  buildings.  The  windows  form  a 
triplet  at  the  east  end,  with  canopied  statues 
between.  The  low  building  (vestry  ?)  against 
the  east  wall  has  a bad  eSect,  and  Icoks  like 
an  excrescence.  No  plan. 

“ St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Croydon” 
(1,116),  by  J.  L.  Peareon,  A.R.A.  This  is  a fine 
drawing  of  a very  fine  and  impreesive  design, 
apparently  in  brick  (judging  from  tbe  handling 
of  the  drawing).  The  east  end  is  in  tbe  form  of 
an  apse,  and  is  flanked  by  two  square  turrets, 
terminating  in  a lantern  stage  and  small  square 
wood  spire,  but  perfectly  plain  below;  this  same 
cbaraoteristic  of  a plain  and  massive  substruc- 
ture is  carried  out  in  the  large  tower,  which  is  a 
most  successful  combination  of  massive  and 
picturesque  treatment ; the  base  of  the  spire  is 
marked  by  large  well-desigued  angle  turrets, 
above  whioh  the  spire  rises  perfectly  unbroken 
to  the  apex.  Tbe  crossing  is  marked  by  a floohe. 
There  is  real  arohitectaral  genins  in  this  design, 
which  is  something  quite  out  of  the  common 
run,  without  any  oddity  Or  straining  after 
novelty.  There  is,  however,  no  plan  to  enable 
08  to  judge  how  far  the  scenery  of  the  building 
expresses  its  arrangement  and  structure. 

“New  Church  at  Beckenham”  (1,172),  H. 
Dawkes  and  E.  F.  C.  Clarke,  deserves  mention 
as  a fine  drawing,  combiuiDg  plan  and  exterior 
and  interior  perspectives  on  one  sheet ; tbe  range 
of  large  traceried  windows  (Geometric  style) 
round  tbe  octagon  apse,  with  a wall-arcading 
below,  would  produce  a fine  effect  internally. 

“Congregational  Church  and  School,  Becken- 
ham”  (1,174),  J.  Salman.  A pleasing  design 
after  an  often.ueed  type  of  the  Decorated  style ; 
the  octagon  stage  between  the  spire  and  tower 
is  very  elegant  and  well  contrived. 

“ New  Church  for  Penjoal,  North  Wales  ” 
(1,187),  Aston  Webb.  An  almost  ideal  church 
fora  country  district  in  Wales.  The  walls  are 
low  but  massive,  with  a high  roof  over  them, 
and  a timber  bell-turret,  simply  but  picturesquely 
designed;  the  drawing,  pen-and-ink,  iaremaik. 
ably  bold  and  free  : the  whole  represents  a model 
church  for  a mountain  district,  and  has  much 
character. 

“ Church  of  All  Souls,  to  be  built  at  Harlea- 
den  ” (1,209),  E.  J.  Tarver.  This,  whioh  shows 
the  building  from  the  north-east  angle,  is  a very 
delicate  and  finished  pen-drawing,  showing  a 
group  of  buildings  of  unusual  combination  and 
outliue.  The  style  is  a very  simple  one,  imitative 
of  Early  English,  more  or  lees;  the  gable  imme- 
diately facing  the  eye  in  the  view  is  an  oblique 
one,  facing  north-east,  and  joining  the  transept; 
and  apse.  The  latter  has  an  open  arcade  nnder 
the  eaves,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  North  Italian 
arohitectnre,  and  is  flanked  by  circular  turrets  ; 
a very  elegant;i^c?ie  surmounts  the  crossing.  This 


is  altogether  an  unusual  and  very  charming 
design.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  plan  to  show 
the  motive  and  detail  of  tbe  eastern  arrange- 
ment; and  we  mnch  regret  also  the  figure 
perched  ou  the  gable  at  the  west  end,  which 
looks  Indicrous,  and  we  hope  is  not  intended  to 
be  executed. 

“ New  South  Aisle,  Xiltegan  Church,  Ireland, 
with  Mausoleum  in  Churchyard”  (1,220),  by  J. 
Brooks.  The  mansolenm  is  the  important  object, 
and  expresses  its  function  thoroughly.  It  is  a 
heavy  stone-roofed  building  with  a strongly 
marked  plinth,  narrow  slits  for  light,  and  a door 
with  deeply-recessed  arches  springing  out  of  the 
j-imb;  the  whole  is  marked  by  uumistakable 
charaoter.  The  author  exhibits  a’so  several 
views  of  churches  in  the  rather  heavy  but 
effective  style  which  he  has  made  his  own. 

Among  interior  designs  we  find  “ Bishop’s 
Throne  now  being  erected  in  Cork  Cathedral” 
(1,065),  W.  Barges.  This  is  a coloured  drawing 
representing  the  throne  with  its  open-work  spire 
or  canopy,  in  the  midst  of  very  Romanesqoe 
modern  architecture  with  much  colour  : it  may 
be  observed  that  the  canopy  is  more  solid  and 
substantial  in  character  than  such  work  often  is, 
straight  lines  predominating.  It  is  not  very 
easy  to  make  out  from  the  drawing  whether  all 
the  colour  is  structural  or  applied. 

“ Tewkesbury  Abbey : View  of  tbe  Choir, 
showing  the  proposed  Re-arrangements  ” (1,081), 
Sir  G.  G.  Soott,  R.A.  This  is  a pen-drawing 
giving  a view  of  the  interior  from  tbe  point  up 
to  whioh  the  present  restoration  work  has  bera 
carried,  i.c.,  two  bays  westward  of  the  crossing. 
This  does  not,  of  conrse,  give  an  idea  of  the 
whole  effect  of  the  interior,  as  most  of  the  long 
nave  is  omitted.  The  obaracterislics  of  the 
work  may  be  inferred  from  our  interior  view 
from  the  same  point,  engraved  recently.  The 
drawing  of  the  capitals  of  the  nave  piers  is 
scarcely  faultless  in  regard  to  perspective; 
otherwise  the  drawing  is  a fine  one. 

“Chnrohof  the  Holy  Angels  at  Hoar  Cross, 
near  Burton-on-Trent  : View  from  the  Chancel, 
looking  East”  (1,089),  G.  F.  Bodley.  A fine 
water-colour  drawing  of  a very  richly  decorated 
interior  of  late  Gothic  type.  The  reredos,  filling 
the  whole  space  below  tbe  large  east  window,  is 
apparently  carved  oak,  with  a profnaion  of  niches 
and  figures.  The  whole  effect  is  very  rich,  bnfc 
the  details  are  so  entirely  imitative  of  Medimval 
work  as  to  leave  little  room  for  comment. 

“ All  Souls’  Church,  Langfaam-place  ; proposed 
new  Apse  and  Arrangement  for  Choir  ” (1,1-iO), 
J.  0.  Soott.  A scheme  for  coloured  decoration 
of  a Renaissance  interior,  generally  effective, 
thongh  not  too  delicate  or  refined  in  colour- 
harmony  to  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  rather 
common,  place  detail  of  some  portions  of  the 
architecture.  The  large  painting  over  tbe 
reredos,  in  oonjunoiion  with  the  style  and  treat- 
ment of  the  latter,  has  perhaps  a little  too 
mnch  tbe  look  of  “ a piotnre  over  the  ohimney- 
pieoe.” 

“Design  for  Reredos  Decoration,  to  be  oxeonted 
in  Venetian  Mosaic”  (1,146),  W.  Barges.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  overpraise  this  as  a draw- 
ing, or  as  the  embodiment  of  the  art  of  a par- 
ticular Medimval  period.  It  is  a coloured 
geometrical  drawing,  showing  a system  of  coa- 
structive  polyohromy  ; the  lower  portion  a wall 
diaper  of  admirable  effect;  above  a series  of 
marble  canopies  contaioing  mosaic  pictures ; tbe 
effect  of  the  mosaic  being  minutely  represented. 
The  whole  is  a most  complete  and  finished  thing. 
Whether  it  was  woith  while  to  bestow  all  those 
pains  on  a revival  of  this  stiff,  Eemi-barbarons 
style  of  figures  is,  of  course,  another  question ; 
but  if  it  is  to  be  done,  it  could  hardly  be  better 
done  than  here. 

Pressure  of  time  and  space  compels  ua  to 
defer  our  remarks  on  the  rest  of  the  drawings. 


The  St.  James’s  Co-operative  Benefit 
Building  Societies. — About  eighteen  months 
ago  the  first  of  these  societies  was  established  at 
the  Craven  Chapel  Lecture  Hal),  Marshall- 
street,  Golden-eqnare,  on  the  principle  of  alter- 
nate ballot  and  sale,  and  met  with  such  marked 
success  that  a second  was  soon  after  formed. 
The  amount  of  business  since  done  has  been  no 
less  remarkable  than  their  rapid  formatiem, 
ll.OOOi.  having  been  advanced,  while  the  pre- 
minm  from  the  alteimate  sales  amounts  to  over 
2,000L  Thus  enconreged,  the  promoters  have 
determined  to  form  a third  society  on  the  same 
principles,  advancing  400h  for  ten  years  without 
interest,  on  the  payment  of  Is.  6d.  per  week. 
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THE  ABOHITECTUEB  OP  TKOY. 

BY  DR.  HENEY  SCHLIEMANN.* 

A FEW  weeks  ago  I had  the  honoar  to  describe 
D this  hall  the  wonderful  aooumulations  ef  rob- 
lish  on  the  solitary  rook  Hissarlik,  whose  identity 
?ith  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  the  Homeric  Ilium, 
think  I have  sufficiently  proved.  I am  now 
:oiDg  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  this  aocnmu- 
ation,  because  by  the  standard  of  our  manner  of 
iving,  or  even  by  the  standard  of  the  manner  of 
iving  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Homans,  we 
annot  conceive  how,  by  the  accumulation  of 
uocessive  bouse  remains,  a solitary  though  flat 
ock  could  ever  increase  53  ft.  in  height,  and 
.32  ft.to26-ift.inwidtb.  I am  informed  that  even 
n the  city  of  London,  which  has  been  inhabited 
or  2,000  years  or  more,  the  accumulation  of 
ubbish  does  not  exceed  14  ft.,  and  this  is  about 
he  average  depth  of  the  virgin  soil  at  Rome  ; in 
ny  explorations  in  the  once  so  great,  populous 
.nd  flourishing  ancient  Etruscan  city,  Populonia, 
found  only  in  two  places  an  accumulation  10  ft. 
leep,  but  the  average  depth  did  not  exceed  3 ft., 
md  these  same  proportions  I found  in  my  ex- 
florationa  in  Segesta  as  well  as  in  the  ancient 
ilarthaginian  colony,  Motye,  opposite  Lilybmum, 
he  present  Marsala,  and  in  Lilybaeum  itself. 
ij  explorations,  in  the  ancient  city  of  Tiryns 
lave  shown  that  the  aooumolation  of  house 
nins  does  not  exceed  there  11  ft.  6 in.  to  16  ft. 

I in.  And  my  excavations  in  Myoen®  have 
howu  that  in  the  lower  town  and  suburb  the 
.coumulation  is  from  I ft.  to  3 ft.,  and  only  in- 
wo  places  from  10  ft,  to  16  ft.  deep,  whilst  in  the 
itadel  of  Myoen®  there  is  a 16  fc.  to  26  ft.  deep 
coumulation  of  boose  ddbris  only  on  the  western 
,nd  eastern  terraces,  and  even  there  it  is  partly 
lue  to  the  debris  whioh  for  ages  have  been  washed 
own  by  the  winter  rains  from  the  five  upper  ter- 
aces.  But  if  the  accumulation  of  ruins  is  on  all 
hese  sites  of  ancient  cities  so  scanty,  how  comes 
: then  to  be  so  gigantic  on  the  site  of  Troy 
ivine  ? The  answer  to  this  question  we  find  in 
bo  architecture  of  the  Trojan  houses,  towers, 
nd  walls.  If  a house  in  London  is  destroyed  by 
re  the  architect  carefully  clears  the  site,  ex- 
Bvates  it  until  he  reaches  the  rock,  or  the  oom- 
act  solid  virgin  soil,  and  only  then  be  lays  the 
DundatioDS  and  makes  large  cellars.  But  alto- 
ether  differently  proceeded  the  Trojan  architect; 
y him  a cellar  was  a thing  unknown  j he  did  not 
0 to  the  trouble  or  expense  of  oleariugaway  the 
lins  of  the  house  destroyed  by  fire ; nay,  on  its 
Hcined  ruins  he  erected  walls  of  small  stones 
ined  with  mud,  if  he  hod  to  build  for  the  town’s 
liief  or  king;  the  adjacent  fields  abound  with 
.oues,  and  thus  this  building  material  was  ready 

f.  hand.  But  be  it  from  econotuy  or  some  other 
lason,  he  built  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  common 
lortals  of  sun-dried  bricks,  for  which  the  alluvial 
imks  of  the  neighbouring  Scamander  furnished 
m the  material  in  rich  abundance.  But  it  is 
r no  means  probable  that  either  the  house  walls 
l'  the  royal  mansion,  or  those  of  the  other  in. 
Ikbitants,  were  at  all  higher  than  they  have  been 
lOught  to  light  by  my  pickaxe,  say  about  6 ft. 
it  all  events,  it  is  impossible  that  they  could 
ave  been  more  than  one  story  high ; in  the 
'St  place,  because  a two-story  house,  even  if 
ailt  of  such  light  material  as  small  stones  joined 
ith  mud  or  sun-dried  brick,  would  be  by  far 
jo  heavy  if  erected  without  any  foundations  on 
;he8  or  oaloined  ruins,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
^oanee  the  enormous  masses  of  wood  ashes  at 
jroy  cannot  be  explained  in  any  other  manner 
an  by  supposing  that  wood  entered  very  ex. 
insively  into  the  oonstruotion  of  the  houses, 
id  that  these  had  four  or  five  stories  of 
iood  above  the  first  story  of  masonry.  But  I 
hink  that  even  a five-story  high  wooden  house 
luld,  if  it  were  burnt,  not  produce  a fi-feet  deep 
■yer  of  ashes ; however,  it  is  a fact  that  the 
Dnflagration  of  Troy  produced  a more  than 
ifeet  thick  stratum  of  ashes,  and  this  is  more- 
j’er  proved  by  the  new  town,  whioh  was  built  on 
le  top  of  the  ancient  one,  and  not  exactly  on 
10  top  of  the  old  house  walls,  but  on  the  ashes 
tid  the  ddbris  in  whioh  these  lay  buried.  Thus 
46  high  wooden  houses  proving  insuffioient  to 
i:plain  the  hug©  aocumulation  caused  by  one 
iDgle  conflagration,  we  must  examine  whether 
iB  cannot  find  another  cause  whioh  might  be 
.(Strumeutal  in  it;  and,  indeed,  we  find  this 
iiuse  in  the  vast  quantity  of  terra-cotta  vases, 
All  sizes,  with  whioh  the  ashes  are  intermixed. 

II  the  absence  of  cellars,  large  4 ft.  to  7 ft. 
gh,  and  2 ft.  6 in.  to  5 ft.  broad,  m9ot,  or 


’ Bead  at  a meeting  of  tbe  Bojal  Inatitate  of  British 
lohicectB  OQ  Monday  night  last,  as  elsewhere  mentioned. 


jars  of  a 2 in,  to  2^  io.  thick  baked  clay, 
served  the  Trojans  as  places  to  keep  the 
victuals  cool  and  to  preserve  them,  or  they 
served  as  reservoirs  for  water,  oil,  or  wine, 
because  barrels  of  wood  were  altogether  un. 
known,  not  only  in  a remote  pre-historio 
antiquity,  but  even  in  classical  times,  and  only 
under  the  dominion  of  Domitian  (81 — 96  A.D.) 
large  jars  were  partly  replaced  by  wooden  bar- 
rels. Besides,  bronze  or  copper  being  dear,  all 
the  kitchen  fnrniture  was  of  baked  clay,  and 
barrel-like  vases,  or  large  basins  of  terra  cotta 
served  instead  of  buckets  or  washiug-tubs ; of 
terra  cotta  were  all  sacred  vases,  on  which  is 
modelled  the  winged  owl-faoed  idol  of  Ilium’s 
tutelary  deity,  Athena  y\avKwTrtg  i of  terra  cotta 
were  all  the  thousands  of  whorls,  with  engraved 
religious  symbols,  which  served  as  offerings  to 
this  goddess  as  IlaWd?  'Adijtr)  ’Epyavi}.  Nay, 
to  prove  the  extensive  use  of  terra  cotta,  I men. 
tion  that  my  Trojan  collection  contains  even 
three  large  hooks  of  baked  clay  for  soapeoding 
clothes  on,  and  in  each  of  them  we  see  the  holes 
for  three  nails,  with  whioh  they  were  fastened 
to  the  wall.  As  a farther  cause  of  the  atupen- 
dous  accumulation  of  ddbris  on  Mount  Hissarlik, 
I may  mention  the  immense  masses  of  oval 
handmill  stones  of  trachyte,  and  hammers  or 
weights  of  diolite  or  granite.  But  not  only  did 
wood  enter  extensively  into  the  oonstruotion  of 
the  houses  ; it  entered  also  most  extensively  into 
the  building  of  the  fortifications,  of  whioh  like, 
wise  only  the  lower  part  was  of  smaller  or  larger 
stones,  joined  without  any  binding  material : the 
upper  part  was  of  wood.  This  is  proved  by  the 
shape  of  the  great  tower  itself,  which  is  only 
20  ft.  high;  it  slants  under  an  angle  of  15 
degrees,  and  there  are  the  most  evident  signs 
that  it  was  never  higher.  Sneh  a tower  can  never 
have  served  as  defence,  because  it  can  easily  be 
scaled.  Thus  it  must  necessarily  have  been 
snrmounted  by  a hnge  wooden  tower,  and  like- 
wise the  whole  of  Troy’s  cirouit-wall  must  have 
been  surmounted  by  a high  wooden  wall,  inter- 
sected by  towers,  for  on  its  entire  west  and  south 
side  it  has  the  same  inclination  as  the  great 
tower,  and  thus  it  can  only  have  served  as  a sort 
of  substruction  for  the  great  wooden  works  of 
defence.  This  is  in  the  most  certain  manner 
proved  by  the  6 ft.  to  7 ft.  deep  masses  of  wood- 
asbes,  intermixed  with  terra-cotta  jars,  vases, 
plates,  and  by  the  large  quantity  of  stone 
hammers  and  handraills  with  whioh  the  top  of 
the  tower  and  the  walls,  and  their  slantiug  out- 
side were  covered.  I may  here  remark  that  in 
the  different  places  where  I have  brought  a part 
of  this  wall  to  light,  it  consists  of  large  blocks, 
and  though  it  is  far  leas  massive  thau  the  oirouit- 
walls  of  Mycen®,  yet  it  belongs  to  that  category 
of  walls  whioh  we  call  oyolopean.  Also  the  great 
double  gate  whioh  leads  in  a south-westerly 
direction  to  the  plain,  must  have  been  sur- 
mounted  by  a lofty  tower,  because  not  only  do 
we  see  on  the  masonry  of  this  gate  the  moat 
unmistakable  marks  of  a violent  fire,  but  we 
recognise  these  latter  also  on  the  large  flat  slabs 
of  a reddish  sandstone,  with  whioh  the  road  is 
paved,  because  when  I excavated  this  gate  in 
April,  1873,  the  slabs  of  the  pavement  looked  as 
fresh  as  if  they  had  but  just  been  cut  in  the 
quarry,  but  on  being  exposed  to  the  sun  they 
quickly  crumbled  away,  and  have  now  long  since 
entirely  disappeared,  within  the  gate,  and  for  a 
distance  of  13  ft.  to  15  ft.  from  it,  whilst  further 
on  they  remained  in  a perfect  state  of  conserva- 
tion;  and  all  this  can  only  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  tbe  pavement  had  within  the  gate, 
and  for  a distance  of  13  ft.  to  15  ft.  from  the 
same,  been  exposed  to  the  violent  fire  of  the 
wooden  tower  by  which  the  gate  was  surmounted. 

The  question  now  naturally  arises, — Have  we 
any  e.xample  of  a city  like  this  having  elsewhere 
ever  existed  in  antiquity  ? I should  say  that  an 
idea  of  such  a city  answers  to  the  description 
(Diodorus  Siculus,  xiv.,  30)  of  the  capital  of  tbe 
MoffffuvtuKoi,  on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
whioh  consisted  of  wooden  towers  seven  stories 
high,  and  which  Xenophon  with  his  10,000  men 
was  forced  to  storm  and  destroy  (see  also 
Xenophon,  v.,  4).  According  to  Strabo  (549)  and 
Dionysius  Halioarnassus  (i.,  26),  even  tbe  name 
of  the  Mossynoikoi  (Moffffuvonfoi)  is  derived 
from  Mossyn,  whioh  signified  a wooden  tower. 

I may  further  mention  that  we  find  the  same 
style  of  architeoture  as  the  lower  story  of  tbe 
Trojan  houses,  viz.,  buildings  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
in  extensive  use  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  ciciea  of 
Mesopotamia,  whilst  buildings  of  small  stones 
joined  with  earth,  like  the  first  story  of  Troy’s 
chief  or  king,  we  find  in  the  pre-historic  cities  on 
the  island  of  Thera  and  Therassia*  Both  those 


islands  are  the  production  of  a volcano,  whioh,  in 
tbe  opinion  of  the  French  geologists  Fouquet 
and  Gorceix,  must  have  had  a height  of  3,800  ft., 
and  must  have  sunk  and  disappeared  in  the  sea 
about  1,700  years  B.C.,  leaving  the  large  round 
island  which  it  had  thrown  out  in  tbe  course  of 
ages  an  earth-ring  only.  Of  this  latter  two  large 
pieces  disappeared  again  in  an  earthquake  in 
205  B.C.,  and  only  the  aforesaid  two  islands, 
Thera  and  Therassia,  remained  of  it.  Butbefore 
its  disappearance  the  great  central  volcano  had, 
by  an  enormous  eruption,  covered  the  whole 
island,  then  densely  populated,  with  three  layers 
of  volcanic  ashes  and  pumice-stone,  whose  thick- 
ness varies  between  40  ft.  and  90  ft.  In  digging 
off  part  of  them  on  the  sea-shore,  the  inhabitants 
brought  to  light  a pre-historic  house ; and 
systematic  excavations  having  been  made  there 
by  M.  Burnouf,  the  director  of  the  French 
School  in  Athens,  several  rnins  of  bouses  were 
found,  which  all  represent  the  same  style  of 
architecture,  viz.,  small  stones  joined  with  earth, 
exactly  as  we  find  it  in  tbe  lower  part  of  tbe 
large  house  just  north  of  the  double  gate  at 
Troy.  But  the  question,  did  Homer  know  Troy 
with  immensely  high  wooden  towers,  and  houses 
on  substructions  such  as  I have  just  described, 
I must  answer  most  decidedly  in  the  negative. 
When  he  describes  tbe  architecture  of  tbe  Ph®a- 
cians’  market-place  on  the  island  of 
(Odys , vi.,  266-267),  or  when  he  describes 
Priam’s  palace,  or  that  of  his  daughters  ([!.,  vt., 
242-250),  according  to  Mr.  Wright’s  excellent 
translation  : — 

" Thence  to  Kiog  Priam’s  splendid  courts  he  went, 
Adorn’d  with  shining  portico.s,  wherein 
Were  fifty  chambers  built  of  polish’d  stone 
All  side  by  side  ; there  with  their  consorts  slept 
The  sons  of  Prism.  Facing  th-se  arose 
Twelve  chambers  side  by  side,  of  polish’d  stone, 

Near  to  each  other  ; there  the  sons-iu-law 
Of  Priam  elept  beside  their  blameless  wives,  ” 

He  can  only  have  had  in  view,  either  an  arobi- 
teoture  of  houees  in  which,  like  the  treasuries 
of  Orchomenos  and  Mycen®,  the  stones  are 
quadrangular,  well  fitted  together,  but  only 
smooth  on  the  internal  wall,  and  this  is  more 
likely  an  architecture  of  houses  of  well-fitted 
square  stones  polished  on  both  sides,  such  as 
appear  indicated  in  the  three  small  golden 
temples  found  by  me  in  tbe  third  tomb  at 
Mycen®.  In  exploring  in  1868  the  island  of 
Ithaca,  I found  at  its  southern  extremity,  irame- 
diately  above  the  fountain  which  Homer  calls 
Arethusa,  and  which  nntil  now  has  preserved 
that  name,  the  rnins  of  eight  or  ten  small 
chambers  of  very  ancient  masonry  of  rndely- 
cut  quadangolar  stones  well  fitted  together.  I 
am  far  from  maintaining  that  these  eight  or  ten 
chambers  form  part  of  the  twelve  swine-stables 
whioh  the  divine  swineherd  Eummus  built  for 
his  master’s  bogs ; but  what  I maintain  is  that 
Homer  knew  the  locality,  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  twelve  chambers,  now 
reduced  to  eight  or  ten,  and  that  he  represents 
them  as  those  built  by  Eamrons.  Of  fountains 
there  are  bat  a few  in  Ithaca;  besides,  Homer 
describes  so  well  tbe  place  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island,  he  indicates  so  well  the 
100  ft.  high  rock  Kopa^,  whioh  is  even  now  called 
by  the  same  name,  and  whioh  descends  vertically 
to  the  fountain  immediately  south  of  the  twelve 
pigsties,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  this 
respect.  Thus  those  chambers  or  stables  must 
represent  a kind  of  masonry  whioh  Homer  was 
acquainted  with  and  whioh  he  describes. 

In  a beautiful  valley  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  Itbaoa  is  a small,  very  ancient 
enclosure  of  wrought  quadrangular  stones, 
whioh  tradition  indicates  as  the  “School  of 
Homer.’’  This  can,  of  course,  never  be  proved  ; 
but  the  minute  and  accurate  description  which 
tbe  poet  gives  us  of  several  parts  of  Ithaca 
perhaps  give  to  the  island  a better  claim  than 
any  other  place  in  Greece  to  the  honour  of  being 
his  birth-place.  So,  for  instance,  he  perfectly 
describes  the  grotto  near  the  port  Phorcys, 
between  tbe  tower  of  Badu  and  Mount  Atroc,- • 
the  stalactites  banging  from  the  natural  vanlc 
of  the  grotto  be  calls  the  weaving-looms  of  the 
Nymphs,  to  whom  the  grotto  was  sacred,  and 
whose  sanctuary  it  was  ; ho  farther  says  that  it 
had  two  entrances,  of  which  the  northern  served 
for  tbe  men  to  descend,  whilst,  by  tbe  other 
whioh  turned  towards  the  south,  descended  only 
immortal  gods,  it  being  impossible  for  men  to 
use  it.  All  these  details  perfectly  agree  with 
the  grotto  as  we  see  it,  for  it  has  only  one  door 
whioh  is  turned  to  tbe  north,  and,  besides,  it  has 
dne  south  from  this  entrance,  a large  round 
hole  io  the  vault,  by  whioh  of  course  no  man 
can  enter,  because  the  grotto  is  about  50  ft. 
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deep  ; and  Honier’a  assertion,  therefore,  that  it 
Berred  as  a door  to  the  gods  perfectly  agrees. 
In  the  grotto  we  eoe  on  the  south  side  an  altar, 
and  this  also  agrees  with  Homer,  who  says  that 
Ulysses  sacridced  three  goats  to  the  Nymphs. 

I suppose  that  the  gap  in  the  upper  vault,  which 
Homer  calls  the  entrance  of  the  gods,  served  as 
a chimney  to  lead  off  the  smoke  of  the  6re  of 
the  sacrifices.  I do  not  hold  all  this  from  hear- 
say  ; it  was  in  Ithaca  that  I began  my  career  as 
an  explorer.  I lived  there  for  some  time,  have 
often  been  in  this  grotto,  have  examined  it  most 
carefully,  and  asstalactitegrottosare  exceedingly 
rare  (I  know  of  not  one  in  Gre^Joe),  and  as  this 
one  answers  in  every  respeot  so  perfectly  the 
requirements  of  the  Homeric  descriptiou,  I feel 
bold  to  maintain  that  even  if  there  were  no  other 
evidence  in  Ithaca,  this  grotto  alone  would 
soffioe  to  prove  the  identity  of  this  island  with 
the  Homerio  Ithaoa,  As  is  well  known  to  my 
honoured  auditory,  the  whole  interior  of  both 
the  treasury  of  Atreus  in  llyoenm  and  that  of 
Mvnyas  in  Orchomenos  was  ornamented  with 
bronze  plates  j the  two  small  bronze  nails  which 
we  see  in  each  stone  leave  no  doubt  in  this 
respect.  That  Homer  had  seen  similar  buildings 
in  Ithaoa  is,  I think,  suffioieutly  proved  by  the 
passage  in  the  “ Odyssey  ” (vii.,  84-87).  “.^the 
snn  or  the  moon  beams  in  bright  splendour  so 
beamed  the  high  palace  of  the  magnanimous 
Alkinoos ; for  the  bronze  walls  extended  from 
the  threshold  of  the  gate  to  the  innermost  part  of 
the  bnildingj  their  entablature  was  of  blue  steel." 

Thus  the  architeotnre  which  Homer  describes 
is  an  additional  proof  to  the  many  given  by  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  in  bis  classical 
work  “ Homerio  Synohronism"  that  Homer  was 
an  Aohaian.  I farther  conclude  from  the  fore- 
going that  he  never  came  to  Troy  himself  ; that 
he  either  beard  the  details  of  the  Trojan  war 
from  the  mouth  of  the  retnrning  Greek  army,  or 
that  be  knew  them  from  the  rhapsodies  of  pre- 
ceding poets.  Had  he  visited  the  Troad  him- 
self be  oonld  never  have  made  the  mistake  of 
transferring  the  two  souroea  of  the  Soamander, 
one  with  icy  cold  and  the  other  with  boiling  hot 
water,  from  the  top  of  Ida  to  the  foot  of  Ilium’s 
walls ; besides  he  would  not  then  have  attributed 
those  walls  to  the  workmanship  of  Neptune  and 
Apollo } walla  like  those  of  Tiryns  or  Myoenm 
may  deserve  the  honour  of  being  attributed  to 
gods,  but  not  those  of  Troy.  Moreover,  Smyrna 
would  never  have  had  the  honour  of  being  con. 
sidered  as  Homer’s  birthplace  had  it  not  been 
that  this  city  was  captnred  and  destroyed  in 
627  B.C.  by  Sadyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  and  re- 
mained in  ruins  and  deserted  until  301  B.C., 
when  Antigonua  began  its  rebuilding,  which 
after  his  death  was  oontioued  and  terminated 
by  Lyeimaohoa.  Thus  Smyrna  was  dead  during 
all  the  time  when  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Homerio 
poems  was  intense,  and  when  the  rhapsodista 
went  from  bouse  to  bouse  chanting  the  divine 
hymns.  Men  are  jealous  of  the  living  only,  but 
not  of  the  dead,  and  it  was  for  this  sole 
reason  that,  as  one  of  the  seven  Greek  cities 
which  claimed  the  honour  to  be  Homer’s 
birthplace,  Smyrna  carried  the  palm.  As  I 
have  given  a summary  account  of  my  finds 
in  Mycenm  both  in  the  Times  and  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  Antiquaries,  I 
shall  not  repeat  the  story  here,  but  will  only 
observe  tliat  I do  not  at  all  recognise  on  the 
Mycensean  treasures  the  Orientalising  influence 
of  which  so  much  has  been  written.  That  we 
find  here  an  enormous  mass  of  spiral  ornamen- 
tation, and  that  we  see  also  spirals  on  the 
Assyrian  monuments,  is  not  the  slightest  proof 
that  the  Mycensoan  spiral  ornamentation  was 
imported  from  Assyria,  or  from  elsewhere  in 
Asia,  becanse  spirals  we  find  also  on  the  Mexican 
antiquities;  and,  as  Mr.  A.  C.  Murray,  of  the 
British  Museum,  rightly  observed  to  me,  the  idea 
of  the  spiral  is  given  by  every  metal  wire. 
Indeed,  I cannot  find  the  very  slightest  resem- 
blance between  any  one  of  the  golden  Mycenaean 
ornaments  with  ornaments  contained  either  in 
the  British  Museum  or  iu  any  other  museum  in 
the  world.  However,  diadems  with  an  orna. 
mentation  of  rosettes  in  repouss^  work,  like  the 
Mycenaean,  existed  in  a high  antiquity  in  Cyprus, 
beoauee  three  or  four  of  the  most  ancient 
Cypriote  statues  in  the  British  Mnseuni  have 
the  head  ornamented  with  perfectly  similar 
diadems.  I may  farther  mention,  with  regard 
to  the  objects  iouud  outside  the  five  Mycenman 
tombs,  v:z., — the  peiforated  beads  of  agate,  or 
potstone,  with  two  convex  sides,  of  which  the  one 
is  ornamented  with  rudely  engraved  animals, — 
that  similar  ones  are  in  the  British  Museun], 
brought  from  the  Greek  islands.  It  has  been 


lately  asserted  by  a German  scholar  that  the 
five  tombs  of  Mycenae,  being  out  into  the  rook, 
cannot  be  of  the  Homerio  period,  because 
the  divine  poet  knew  of  conical  sepulchres  only. 
The  latter  assertion  is  perfectly  correct,  bat 
there  is  no  such  conical  tumulus  in  Greece,  and, 
consequently,  it  oonld  never  have  been  the 
custom  here  to  ereot  conical  tombs  over  the 
ashes  of  the  deceased.  It  certainly  appears 
extraordinary  that  whilst  Homer  represents  to  us 
Greek  architeotnre  and  Greek  art  only,  he  should 
speak  to  ns  only  of  tombs  like  those  existing  in 
the  Troad.  The  same  scholar  asserts  that  since 
tombs  similar  to  those  of  Mycenae  have  never 
been  fonnd  yet  in  Greece,  they  are  likely  to  be 
of  a comparatively  modern  period.  But  for  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  Myoenaaan  tombs  we  have 
no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  Mr.  Charles 
Newton,  and  if  no  similar  tombs  have  ever  boen 
found,  it  is  merely  because  nobody  before  me 
has  ever  made  in  Greece  deep  excavations ; at 
any  rate,  nobody  before  me  has  ever  reached 
there  the  virgin  soil  in  his  excavations,  and  only 
for  this  reason  similar  tombs  have  never  been 
found.  But  Greece  has  now  the  good  fortune 
to  have  as  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Epaminondas 
Deligeorges, — a man  of  high  culture,  and  both 
a soldier  and  an  arohseologist, — and  ho  is  doing 
all  he  can  to  encourage  arohmological  researches 
in  Greece.  Thus  in  all  probability  there  will 
now  soon  be  found  in  Greece  other  instances  of 
a similar  mode  of  burial ; but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  tombs  with  such  rich  treasures  as  the 
five  Mycenaean  sepulchres  will  evor  be  found 
again.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  five 
Mycenoean  sepulchres  cannot  possibly  contain 
the  bodies  of  Agamemnon,  Enrymedon,  Cassandra, 
and  their  followers,  for  the  reason  that  they 
were  killed  by  their  enemies,  iEgisthns  and 
Clytemnestra,  who  bad  nsnrped  power,  and 
would  neither  have  buried  them  nor  have  per- 
mitted  them  to  be  buried,  with  immense 
treasures.  But  this  objection  falls  to  the  ground 
before  the  testimony  of  Homer  that  even  he  who 
killed  bis  enemy  buried  him  in  full  armour,  with 
all  his  weapons.  So,  for  instance,  Andromache 
says  to  Hector : — 

" To  mo  no  Biro  ia  left, 

Nor  honour’d  mother  ; fell  AchilloB*  band 
My  Bire,  EiHion,  slew,  what  time  his  arms 
The  populous  city  of  Cecilia  razed. 

The  lofty.gated  Thebes ; he  slew  indeed, 

But  stripp’d  him  not ; he  rererenced  the  dead  ; 
And  o’er  hia  body,  with  his  armour  buried, 

A mound  erected." 

That  it  was  the  custom  in  the  heroic  age  to 
bury  the  dead  with  those  objects  which  had 
been  dear  to  them  in  life  is  further  proved  by 
Homer  (Od.,  xi.,  72-76),  where  the  soul  of  Elpenor 
begs  Ulysses  to  bury  hia  body  with  bis  weapons, 
and  to  ereot  a mound  over  him  : "Do  not  leave 
me  behind  unwept  for,  nnburied,  when  yon  go 
away,  lest  I shoold  become  the  oause  of  the 
wrath  of  the  gods  against  thee,  but  burn  me  with 
all  the  arms  which  belong  to  me,  and  ereot  over 
me  a moand  on  the  shore  of  the  hoary  sea."  We 
see  also  in  Diodoros  Sionlns  (ii.,  21-28)  that 
Sardanapalus,  the  last  king  of  Assyria,  erected 
in  one  of  his  courts  an  immense  pyre,  on  which 
he  burnt  himself,  together  with  all  his  treasures, 
his  royal  ornaments,  his  wives,  and  bis  eunnohs. 
I further  remind  you  of  the  large  treasure  of 
elaborately-ornamented  gold  and  silver  vases  and 
other  jewels,  as  well  as  bronze  vessels  and  vases, 
arms,  &o.,  recently  discovered  in  a tomb  at 
Palestrina,  and  attributed  to  the  seventh  century 
B.C.,  viz.,  to  that  period  in  which  the  influence 
of  the  civilisation  and  industry  of  the  East 
dominated  in  Etruria  and  Latinm.  We  see  also 
in  Sophocles  (Ajax,  555)  that  Ajax  begs  to  be 
buried  with  his  arms.  I further  call  attention 
to  a passage  in  Herodotus  (i.,  187)  : — “ This 
same  qaeen,  Nitokris,  committed  the  following 
fraud. — Above  the  most  frequented  gate  of 
the  city  (Babylon)  she  erected  for  herself  a 
tomb,  which  protruded  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  gate;  and  in  this  sepnlchre  she  engraved 
an  inscription  of  the  following  tenor  ; — ‘ Let  any 
of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  who  succeeds  me,  and 
may  stand  in  need  of  money,  open  the  sepulchre, 
and  take  treasures  as  much  as  he  likes,  but  let 
him  open  it  in  no  other  case  than  when  be  really 
needs  money,  because  that  would  not  be  good.’ 
This  sepulchre  remained  intaot  nntil  the  king- 
dom passed  over  to  Darius.  Darius  was  vexed 
that  be  could  never  nse  the  gate,  and  that  though 
treasures  were  lying  there,  and  though  the 
treasures  themselves  invited  him,  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  take  them.  But  this  gate  he  oonld 
not  nse,  because  passing  throngb  it  he  would 
have  had  the  corpse  above  his  bead.  Now,  in 
opening  the  tomb  he  found  no  treasures,  but  the 


corpse,  and  an  inscription,  which  was  as  follows ; 
* If  thou  wert  not  insatiable  and  greedy  aftei 
treasures,  thou  wouldst  not  have  opened  the  tombs 
of  the  dead.’  ’’  This  account  of  Herodotus  proves 
two  things ! firstly,  that  it  was  the  custom  in 
Babylon  to  bury  the  dead  with  treasures ; and, 
secondly,  that  the  people  were  prevented  by  s 
religious  fear  from  pillaging  abodes  of  the  dead. 
Diodorus  Sicnlus  (iv.,  2-23)  relates  that,  w'hen 
Pyrrhus  bad  plundered  iEgem,  which  was  the 
residence  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  be  left  there 
the  Galatians.  These  latter  having  learnt  from 
some  people  that,  according  to  an  ancient  cvistom, 
large  treasures  were  buried  in  the  royal  tombSi 
together,  with  the  deceased,  they  excavated  all 
the  sepulchres,  and  having  robbed  them,  they 
divided  the  treasures  among  themselves;  but 
the  bones  of  the  dead  they  threw  away.  Pyrrhus 
scolded  them  on  account  of  this  saorilegious  act, 
but  be  did  not  punish  them,  because  he  needed 
them  in  the  wars.  This  proves  again  to  us  that 
it  was  an  ancient  costom  in  Macedonia  to  bury 
the  dead  of  the  royal  houses  with  treasures,  and 
that  the  people  were  deterred  by  a religious 
fear  from  touohing  them,  becanse  though  it  had 
been  known  for  ages  that  the  tombs  contained 
treasures,  yet  nobody  had  dared  to  rob  them. 

I mention  also  the  famous  sepulchre  of 
Cotneto,  whose  contents  are  in  the  moseum  of 
Berlin.  This  tomb,  which  belongs  to  an  epoch 
anterior  to  the  influenoe  of  Greek  culture  in 
Italy,  and  therefore  anterior  to  the  seventh 
oentnry  B.C.,  contains  not  only  the  armour  and 
weapons,  but  also  the  whole  household  furniture, 
bronze  kettles,  drinking-oups,  &o.,  of  a rich 
warrior.  I hardly  think  it  necessary  to  remind 
you  of  the  habit  in  ancient  Egypt  of  burying  the 
dead  with  treasures;  for  all  the  colleotions  of 
Egyptian  antiquities  iu  the  world  are  proonred 
from  the  Egyptian  tombs.  Thus  we  have  the 
proof  that  iu  a remote  antiquity  it  was  the  custom 
in  Babylon,  Egypt,  Italy,  Macedonia,  and  Ger- 
many to  bury  the  rich  with  their  treasures,  and 
my  excavations  have  proved  that  this  oustom 
existed  also  in  Mycenae  in  the  time  of  the 
Atridm. 


PAINTERS’  STUDIOS. 

Many  of  ns  are  old  enough  to  remember  when 
English  arsists  painted  pictures  that  became, 
and  have  remained,  very  famons,  in  "painting, 
rooms"  somewhat  less  magnificent  than  our 
painters  of  to-day  oooupy  as  workshops.  Land- 
seer’s  painting-room  at  Saint  John’s  Wood, 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  was  comfortable,  but 
even  the  same  room,  somewhat  enlarged  of  late 
years,  was  never  sumptuons.  Leslie  painted, 
and  some  of  his  best  pictures  too,  in  a very  small 
but  delightfally  quiet  back  drawing-room  in  a 
house  in  the  Edgware-road  ; and  Wilkie  and 
Constable  never  had  what  we  now  call  a studio, 
BUoh  as  we  have  the  honour  occasionally  of  being 
received  in  by  our  artist  friends. 

Artists  thirty  or  forty  years  since,  who  fonnd 
their  commissions  oppressing  them,  hunted 
about  for  large  rooms  on  a first  floor,  with  a 
central  window  looking  either  to  the  north  or  to 
the  east,  and  their  desires  seemed  perfectly 
satisfied  if  they  found  in  Newman-street  or 
Bemers-street,  in  Fitzroy-street,  or,  rare  good 
fortune,  in  Stratford-place,  a good  well-pro- 
portioned old  house  in  one  or  other  of  the  above 
familiar  haunts. 

Wo  are  not  altogether  sure  that,  if  their 
necessities  or  lack  have  led  them  to  forsake  the 
narrower  quarters  that  satisfied  them  of  old, 
they  oonld  have  done  better  than  seek  for 
fine  old  rooms  in  Portland-place,  where  they 
would  have  plenty  of  light  and  space,  and  the 
congenial  neigh bourhoodof  those  equally  favoured 
English  mortals,  the  baronets  of  Great  Britain, 
Bat  either  in  forgetfulness  or  intentionally,  they 
have  overlooked  the  artistic  qualifications  ol 
Porbland.place,  to  say  nothing  of  its  interesting 
arohiteotural  associations,  with  its  agreeable 
northern  outlet  to  the  country,  and  its  sontherr 
approach  to  the  Athenaenm  and  the  Garrick. 

From  what  we  hear  of  the  magnifioent  stadioi 
that  are  being  built  at  Kensington,  we  sappose 
that  even  Purtland-plaoe  is  not  sufficientlj 
grandiose  for  those  fortunate  painters  and  archi 
tecta  who  now  year  by  year  delight  us  and  oni 
country  oonsins  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  wil! 
at  its  chapel  of  ease,  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 

Good  bye  to  those  pleasant  days  when  om 
could  call  on  one’s  artist-friend  in  Newman, 
street  or  Kensington-mall,  and  sit  for  an  bonl 
wasting  his  preoioua  time  while  he  filled  in 
perhaps,  the  folds  of  Don  Quixote’s  mantle  fron 
the  skirt  of  our  oloak,  or,  with  more  accuracy* 
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availed  himself  of  onr  generally  well-kept  band 
for  that  of  a portrait  of  a gentleman  too  mnoh 
ocoapied  in  the  City  to  hold  steadily  the  partly- 
opened  book,  or  tho  never-to-be-read  or  de- 
ciphered letter;  telegrams  are  now  placed  in 
the  bands  of  portraits  of  gentlemen,  and  the  last 
edition  of  an  evening  paper  in  the  place  of  the 
old  Elzevir  or  Aldine  edition. 

Those  were  days  when  it  was  possible  to 
” pick  up  ” a choice  " bit  of  colo\ir  ” or  a “ clever 
sketch”  for  a small  cheque,  safficient,  however, 
very  often  to  be  very  welcome,  and  enough  at 
times  to  take  the  happy  artist  and  his  wife — 
who  in  those  days  was  not  always  beautiful— a 
pleasant  sketching  trip  to  Derbyshire,  or,  perhaps, 
to  Antwerp  or  the  Hague,  when  the  work  that 
was  brought  home,  executed  under  the  happiest 
conditions,  led  to  what  are  considered  at  this  day 
some  of  our  greatest  artistic  treasures;  so  that, 
to  the  kind  and  appreciative  little  patrons  of 
forty  or  fifty  years  back  we  owe  a debt  of 
gratitude  that  we  fear  many  of  tho  magnificent 
purchasers  of  to-day  will  never  be  entitled  to. 

There  must  be  moments  when  very  promising 
artists,  if  they  be  really  artists,  must  bo  per- 
fectly  satisfied  with  very  small  surroundings ; 
there  is  no  pursuit,  probably,  that  aftbrds  its 
followers  so  many  happy  hours  as  music,  paint- 
ing,  and  sonlpture  realize.  The  architect  in  his 
early  days  must  at  times  be  equally  happy,  but 
his  noble  art  seems  in  the  present  day  to  bring 
him  too  soon  to  that  point  of  divergence  of  which 
they  are  justly  proud,  when  the  science  of  their 
profession  commands  the  study  of  oaloulation 
and  the  minuteness  of  classification. 

Painters,  however,  are  not  fonder  of  fine  sur- 
roundings  than  other  people,  and,  after  all,  our 
modern  artists’  houses  are  not  one  whit  smarter 
than  that  of  Rubens  at  Antwerp,  or  the  house  of 
the  Zucoheri  at  Rome,  or  more  graceful  than 
Claude’s  Terapietta  on  the  Pinoio,  or  more  com. 
fortable  than  the  substantial  house  that  Angelica 
Kauffman  occupied  in  the  Via  Sistina,  or  more 
magnificent  than  the  modern  Cammucini  Palazzo 
in  the  Piazza  Navona,  Few  painters  can  boast 
of  a better  studio  than  M.  Gallait’s  in  the  Rue 
Verte  at  Brussels  ; and  as  for  Paris,  magnificent 
painting-rooms  abound,  and  are  springing  up  in 
all  desirable  quarters  ; but  most  of  all  we  covet 
the  quiet  studio  that  Poussin  sought,  and  found, 
in  the  Tuileries  garden  ; and,  what  used  to  be 
called  before  1850  Raffaello’s  Villa,  in  the  Bor- 
I ghese  Gardens,  must  have  been  of  all  delightful 
places  the  most  delightful  to  paint  in. 

The  artist  now,  who  communicates  by  private 
' telegraph  with  his  broker  in  the  City  between 
I the  intervals  of  waiting  for  a change  of  model, 

I has  no  time  or  inclination  to  describe  his  methods 
of  obviating  the  deleterious  practice  of  using 
I maogilp  or  other  dangerous  mediums,  and  no 
: longer  tells  you  delightful  stories  of  the  happy 
! days  or  years  that  he  passed  in  Italy,  of  his 
, adventures  with  the  brigands,  or  his  tender  tales 
of  even  greater  dangers ; he  would  now  think  it 
i bad  form  to  talk  of  the  delights  of  the  Cafe  Grec 
^ even  in  those  days  when  the  dear  old  lamps  were 
1 of  solid  silver!  nor  does  be  now  venture  any  longer 
i to  tell  you  of  bis  recollections  of  eighteenpenny 
i dinners  at  Hancock’s  or  the  Lepri,  and  would 
1 not  for  the  world  show  you  his  sketch-book  of 
I that  time  with  a frontispiece  of  the  bead  waiter, 

\ Pietro,  to  whom  he  often  owed  for  a month’s 
i dinners,  the  rest  of  the  book  being  filled  with 
: spirited  sketches  of  long-haired  artists  who  are 
; now  the  oconpants  of  our  great  modern  studios. 

He  may  occasionally,  if  he  be  old  enough,  recall 
; those  early  days  in  Rome  when  Papal  society 

was  made  perfect  by  the  presence  of  Lady , 

1 at  whose  house,  as  he  will  tell  you,  he  used 
: to  meet  many  delightful  people, — days  when 
, Canova  lived,  or  even  later,  when  Gibson 
] reigned, — that  was  an  age  when  there  was  but 
; one  correct  opinion  on  the  subject  of  art,  the 
I old  masters  were  divine,  and  “ Sir  Thomas  ” 
I perfection. 

We  all  know, — at  least,  who  care  to  know, — 
; how  painters  now  live;  we  have  most  of  us  had 
a peep  into  one  or  more  of  the  gorgeous  studii 
that  abound  at  Kensington  and  St.  John’s  Wood ; 
I we  are  all,  even  the  richest  of  us  and  the  most 
art-appreciative,  amazed  again  and  again  by  the 
1 accounts  that  reach  us  of  the  enormous  sums 
I that  we  hear  of  men  paying  for  modern  pictures, 
. and  the  least  calculating  disposition  finds  it 
I impossible  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  pic- 
tures are  daily  sold  for  thousands,  to  resist 
, speculating,  in  idea,  on  how  pleasantly  one’s 
i income  would  be  augmented  by  the  safe  invest- 
I meut  of  the  five  thousand  pounds  that  one  is 
1 always  hearing  that  some  one  or  other  has  just 
i given  for  some  modern  picture. 


The  ugly  feature  connected  with  these  high 
prices  consists  in  the  bad  feeling  that  it  creates 
in  the  minds  of  many  people  who  have  a very 
natural  desire  to  possess  pretty  things,  but  who 
do  not  exactly  see  their  way  to  the  sacrifice  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  capital  to  the  pos- 
session of  a Millais  or  a Meissonier,  and,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  a feeling,  amounting  to  the  | 
antagonistic,  has  arisen  in  some  high  quarters  as  ' 
regards  art  and  artists,  on  the  ground  that  those 
who  purchase  pictures  for  the  love  alone  of  the 
picture,  cannot  afford  to  compete  with  pur- 
chasers  whose  view  is  to  sell  some  day  at  a 
profit. 

The  Germans  have  a saying  that  the  nee  of  a 
large  brush  does  not  make  a great  painter,  but 
we  believe  that  pictures  painted  in  a large  studio 
are  likely  to  bo  very  much  better  painted  than 
those  that  have  been  studied  and  manipulated 
in  a small  room ; it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
obtain  that  enchanting  atmospheric  effect  that  is 
the  result  of  careful  observation  of  objects  seen 
at  a proper  distance,  by  which  the  painter  is  able 
to  compare  carefully  the  extraordinary  difference 
caused  by  what  we  understand  by  the  term, 
“aerial  perspective.” 

At  the  same  time,  we  can  recal  some  beautiful 
works  painted  in  very  small  studios.  Leighton’s 
“ Procession  of  Cimabiie  ” was  painted  in  one  of 
the  smallest  Roman  studii;  and  we  remember  a 
great  Roman  sculptor  at  work  in  a room  just 
large  enough  to  contain  a quantity  of  plastic  clay, 
and  a living  model  posed  as  Venus  Aphrodite. 
The  room  in  which  Gibson  habitually  worked 
was  exceedingly  small  and  narrow ; and  we 
rather  think  that  the  designs  of  Sir  Charles  , 
Barry's  “Palace  at  Westminster  ” were  perfected 
in  a very  small  office  in  Foley-place. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  do  good  work  in  a 
smaller  office  than  Sir  John  Soane  made  nse  of 
for  his  Bank  of  England  labours,  and  probably 
Mr.  Bauvard,  tbe  American  panoramist,  felt 
himself  limited  for  space  in  executing  bis  famous 
“ three-mile”  picture. 

A large  painting-room,  with  plenty  of  light,  so 
contrived  as  to  be  easily  diminished,  is  the  best 
master'  and  assistant  that  a painter  can  obtain. 
In  Paris  and  Brussels,  painting-rooms  are 
positively  perfection  ; in  London  onr  painting- 
rooms  aro  too  magnificent,  without  being 
grandiose  : we  are  either  too  smart  or  too  dusty; 
order  is  generally  insufficient,  and  we  are 
perhaps  too  fond  of  blue  china. 

Artists  must  not  be  too  confident  that  they 
alone  know  how  to  artistically  arrange  their 
sancta;  artists’  minds  exist  and  surround  us 
everywhere,  and  manifest  their  exquisite  lean- 
inga  in  all  directions.  Artistic  taste  harmonises 
badly,  it  is  supposed,  with  the  practical ; but,  on 
the  whole,  Gavarni’s  two  pictures  admirably 
express  the  truth, — one  I'epreaenting  the  typical 
long-haired  artist  exclaiming  “ Bah  ! don’t  talk 
to  me  of  hourgeois ! ” — the  other  delineating  with 
equal  skill  tbe  well-to-do  tradesman  turning 
impatiently  away,  " Bah  ! don’t  talk  to  me  of 
artists ! ” 


THE  IMPRESSIONISTS. 

A CLIQUE  of  eighteen  painters  calling  them- 
selves Impressionists,  and  by  others  named  “ the 
School  of  tbe  Batignolles,”  from  the  neighbour, 
hood  about  which  they  mostly  gather,  have  just 
opened  in  Paris  their  third  annual  exhibition. 

That  these  painters  have  already  exhibited 
their  works  is  ample  indication  that  they  are 
not  altogether  beginners,  and  their  aims  appear 
sufficiently  determined  and  matured  to  allow  of 
their  being  unanimous  in  declining  to  submit 
their  pictnree  to  tho  selecting  authority  at  the 
forthcoming  exhibition  of  the  Salon,  and  with 
more  oommou  sense  than  they  show  by  their 
pictures,  they  have,  one  and  all,  abstained  from 
venturing  to  make  an  appearance  in  the  Champs 
Elyaees. 

Tbe  Impressionists,  unlike  the  pre-Raffaellites 
of  thirty  jeare  ago,  make  no  attempt  to  go  back 
to  any  known  period  of  art ; in  their  own  opinion 
they  are  perfectly  original,  although  they  are 
not  without  their  English  parallels.  They  show 
no  real  or  affected  admiration  for  any  school  or 
particular  painter,  unless  it  be  that  they  have 
perfectly  agreed  to  follow  M.  Mouet’s  manner 
and  way  of  seeing  nature,  and  in  this  respect 
the  whole  eighteen  painters  exhibit  a singular, 
perhaps  interesting,  study  for  the  oculist,  as  it 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  so  many  eyes 
should  BO  precisely  acquiesce  in  their  manner  of 
rendering  varions  coloured  objects  under  the 
effect  of  light  and  shade.  It  is  not  a little 
curious  that,  in  Prance  as  well  as  in  England, 


inexperienced  colourists  should  have  so  stronS 
a disposition  to  see  all  shadows  of  whatevei' 
object  inclining  to  a crude  and  unpleasant  violet 
tone. 

The  Impressionist  artists,  whose  number  isless 
than  twenty,  work  chiefly  with  turpentine  colour 
or  in  distemper,  gouache  being  the  less  familiar 
expression,  and  produce  their  pictures  so  rapidly 
that  the  exhibition  in  tbe  Rue  Lepelletier  alone 
contains  two  hundred  and  forty-one  numbers ; 
one  artist  exhibiting  no  less  than  thirty-one 
canvasses,  notwithstanding  his  having,  a very 
few  days  before  the  opening  of  the  exhibition, 
covered  the  walls  of  one  entire  room  at  the 
H6tel  Druot,  his  numerous  works  realising  no 
inconsiderable  return  for  bis  outlay. 

It  is  this  rapidity  of  production  that  may 
establish  this  pseudo-school  as  a reality;  the 
fashion  or  the  taste  of  the  day  here,  aa  at  home, 
being  pleased  by  swiftness  and  clearness  of  exe- 
cution. The  trade,  too,  like  bulk  to  deal  with, 
and  one  Impressionist  painter  is  able  to  keep 
fully  employed  a popular  colour-man  and  two 
or  three  frame-makers. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  any  Im- 
pressionist painter  can  be  really  sincere  in  his 
work;  they  are  Parisians,  and  they  adore  noto. 
rioty,  they  are  probably  not  millionaires,  and 
they  are  yonug  enough  to  seek  this  means  of 
becoming  snob;  they  have  started  a weekly 
paper,  entitled  U Impressioniste,  a journal  of 
art,  which,  of  course,  is  entirely  devoted  to  their 
own  interests,  and  they  have  secured  the  valuable 
aid  of  the  good-natured  newspaper-vendors  who 
occupy  the  numerous  kiosques  on  the  Boule. 
yards. 

Those  Impressioniats  who  show  real  ability  as 
painters, — and  there  are  several,  we  must  own, 
who  do  show  ability, — will  most  likely,  like  onr 
own  pre-Raffaellites,  very  soon  forsake  the  me- 
thods  of  their  school  for  modes  of  painting  and 
subjects  to  paint  more  in  accordance  with 
eclectic  opinion,  and  we  fancy  we  already  see  in 
the  leaders  of  this  clique  a wavering  from  the 
more  violent  tenets  that  must  shock  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  true  believer. 

Indeed,  there  is  something  to  admire  in  the 
works  of  M.  Piette,  whose  numerous  scenes  of 
provincial  market-places  possess  much  to  remind 
one  of  such  pleasant  subjects,  and  one  head  in 
particular,  of  a young  girl  painted  by  M.  Renoir, 
suggests  that  the  artist  has  really  been  im. 
pressed  with  something  not  unlike  a correct 
appreciation  of  beauty, — something,  indeed,  that 
reminds  one  of  greater  Impressionists,  who, 
without  affectation  or  attempt  to  astonish,  have 
painted  before. 

Gainsborough  and  David  Cox  were  great  Im- 
pressionists,  but  they  fortunately  received 
perfectly  correct  impressions,  and  were  gifted 
with  the  power  of  realising  these  with  the 
utmost  and  happiest  facility.  William  Hunt  was 
an  Impressionist,  but  he  elaborated  his  impres- 
sions with  a care  and  skill  that  ought  to  impress 
tbe  French  sketohers  with  emulative  admiration. 

Millais  is  an  Impressionist  of  a magnificent 
order,  with  the  rare  gift  of  studying  well  out  his 
exquisite  impreesions,  and  with  the  still  rarer 
power  of  appreciating  tbe  merit  of  other  men’s 
works,  which  |^the  French  Impressionists  are 
utterly  incapable  of  doing,  they  going  so  far  as 
to  say,  “Let  all  art  perish  rather  than  one  picture 
by  our  great  men”  : such,  we  hear,  being  the 
detestable  views  that  these  disturbers  of  the 
silent  art  give  expression  to. 

The  Impressionists  are  chiefly  painters  of  land- 
scape, and,  as  such,  why  should  they  go  out  of 
the  way  for  new  methods  of  work  or  fresh 
models  to  imitate  ? Have  they  nob  Hobbema 
and  Ruysdael,  Crome  and  Constable,  Turner  and 
Troyon,  Rosseau  and  Corot,  to  teach  them  how 
to  interpret  nature  ? And  if  sober  and  temperate 
propriety  fail  to  affect  them  or  to  touch  a chord 
of  their  souls,  surely  the  bright  and  happy  school 
of  Fortuny  ought  to  satisfy  their  love  of  the 
pleasant  and  agreeable. 

We  fear, — nay,  we  are  certain, — that  notoriety 
is  the  aim  of  the  Impressionists,  like  our  own 
London  school  of  pavement  artists,  whom,  indeed, 
they  sometimes  strongly  resemble ; they  work 
probably  with  precisely  the  same  object,  seeking 
eagerly  a portion  of  the  present  abundant  cash 
rather  than  the  rare  and  judicious  kudos, 

Paris. 


London  and  Middlesex  ArcHaological 
Society. — A general  meeting  of  this  Society 
will  be  held  at  Serjeants’  Inn  Hall,  Chancery- 
lane,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox,  on  this 
Saturday,  the  5th  inst.  A paper  will  be  read. 
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THE  BUILDER 


[May  5,  1877. 


TEENOH  BUILDERS  AND  FRENCH 
POLICE. 

Under  somewhat  influential  patronage,  the 
hoQae.deoorators  of  Paris  recently  held  a meeting, 
and  resolved  to  form  a co-operative  association. 
M.  Clemansean,  assisted  by  two  other  members 
of  the  National  Assembly,  11.  Frebault  and 
M.  Codet,  presided  over  the  assembly.  The  read, 
ing  of  a sympathetic  letter  from  M.  Cremieux, 
senator,  containing  a cheqne  as  bis  subscription 
for  four  shares  in  the  new  association,  proved  an 
encouraging  opening  to  the  proceedings.  The 
large  number  of  artisans  present,  though  not  all 
ready  to  participate  in  the  new  enterprise  and 
abandon  comfortable  and,  in  some  oases,  luora. 
tive  employment,  to  hazard  themselves  on  the 
troubled  sea  of  co-operation,  nevertheless  testi- 
fied, and  without  exception,  to  the  lively  interest 
felt  in  the  eSorla  of  their  more  adventurous 
shopmates.  The  meeting  was  also  the  more 
sucoessful,  as  its  announcement  excited  the 
suspicion  of  the  police  authorities,  and  had  to 
be  postponed  for  some  days,  as  the  Prefect  of 
Police  could  not  at  first  make  up  bis  mind  as  to 
the  expediency  of  sanctioning  this  gathering. 
To  English  readers  it  may  seem  preposterous  to 
anticipate  that  danger  to  the  State  might  arise 
from  the  effort  of  a group  of  workmen  to 
subscribe  money  among  themselves  and  start  a 
co-operative  productive  society  on  a sort  of 
joint-stock  principle;  but  in  France  no  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  proletariat  is  approved 
and  willingly  tolerated  by  the  authorities. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  recent  case  of  police  inter- 
ference with  the  various  movements  in  which 
members  of  the  building  trades  are  at  present 
engaged.  On  the  27th  of  February  last,  a meet- 
ing held  by  the  sculptors,  moulders,  and  decora- 
tors in  the  Salle  Petrelle  was  interrupted,  the 
Prefecture  of  Police  having  given  orders  that 
one  of  the  sabjeots  it  was  proposed  to  discuss 
should  not  be  brought  forward.  The  workmen 
had  met  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  electing  dele- 
gates, who  were  to  constitute,  together  with  the 
delegates  of  other  trade  corporations,  a commis- 
sion of  initiative  to  organise  the  representation 
of  the  French  artisans  at  the  forthcoming  Inter- 
national Exhibition.  But  this  they  were  for- 
bidden to  do  by  order  of  the  Prefecture.  Later, 
on  the  2nd  of  March,  the  police  prevented  a 
meeting  convoked  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting 
united  action  on  the  part  of  the  various  corpora, 
tions  at  the  Exhibition  of  1878.  In  both  these 
instances  this  arbitrary  interference  was  due  to 
the  fear  entertained  by  the  authorities  of  wit- 
nessing a federation  of  all  the  trades-unionists  of 
France,  however  innocent  the  objects  of  suck  an 
association  might  be. 

The  workmen,  however,  energetically  pro- 
tested that  the  proposed  movement  was  not  due 
solely  to  political  intrigue;  that  they  felt,  on  the 
contrary,  a legitimate  pride  in  the  welfare  and 
honour  of  their  crafc.  They  wished  that  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  shonld  be  worthy  of  their 
country ; and  it  was  their  object,  in  nniting,  to 
send  delegates  to  the  Exhibition,  to  draw  up 
technical  reports,  to  compare  the  work  of  various 
nations,  and  thus  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
pacifio  and  indnstrial  tournament.  They  urged 
that  even  French  workmen  were  capable  of 
taking  patriotiointerest  in  their  trade,  and  might 
unite  to  visit  an  Exhibition  withont  of  necessity 
seizing  the  opportunity  to  create  a revolution. 
Doubtless  these  protests,  supported  by  the  voice 
of  the  general  public,  will  end  by  modifying  the 
severity  of  the  police  autboritiee.  In  all  cases, 
the  French  working-classes  will  be  well  repre- 
sented at  the  Exhibition;  for,  even  if  the  various 
trade  sccietiea  are  not  allowed  to  unite  in  one 
compact  body  for  this  purpose,  they  will 
individually  send  delegates  who  will  not  fail  to 
accumulate  and  diffuse  much  information. 

Already  a scheme  has  been  broached  of  a more 
ambitious  description  than  any  attempted  at 
previous  exhibirious.  It  is  suggested  that  a 
certain  portion  of  ground  should  be  given  over 
to  the  working  men,  or  their  representatives. 
Here  the  members  of  the  building  trade  will 
plan,  build,  and  decorate  an  exhibition,  which 
shall  be  the  exclnsive  work  of  artisans  unaided 
by  employer,  engineer,  or  arobiteot.  Within, 
workmen  belonging  to  varions  other  trades  will 
exhibit,  in  their  own  names,  their  work  j so  that, 
if  the  scheme  is  realised,  there  will  be  a work, 
men’s  exhibition,  in  which  artisans  will  have  a 
fair  opportunity  of  showing  what  they  can  do 
unaided  by  the  employer.  From  a social, 
political,  and  commercial  point  of  view,  this 
seciion  of  the  Exhibition  will  prove  of  the  utmost 
interest.  The  plan,  we  should  add,  mat  with  the 


approval  of  the  Paris  Municipal  Council,  and  has 
also  received  the  sanction  of  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  though  at  first  this  official  did  nob  fail  to 
make  a few  objections.  It  now  remains  to  be 
seen  what  view  the  Prefect  of  Police  will  take  of 
the  matter;  and  finally  it  will  be  necessary  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  commissariat  en- 
trusted with  the  general  management  of  the 
Exhibition.  Hopes  are  entertained  that  snccess 
will  crown  these  efforts  ; bat  the  opposition  to  a 
federation  of  the  working  men’s  societies  will 
have  to  be  abandoned  if  the  scheme  is  put  into 
execntion ; for  some  such  union  between  the 
different  corporations  will  be  indispensable  to 
ensure  the  good  management  of  the  enterprise. 


DARLINGTON. 

Unlike  some  of  the  many  towns  in  the  North 
which  have  either  arisen  or  been  invigorated  by 
the  upgrowth  of  the  iron  and  coal  industries, 
Darlington  has  a history.  More  than  eight 
centuries  ago,  in  the  days  of  Ethelred,  its  name 
was  known,  and  in  these  brawling  eight  hundred 
years  it  has  frequently  come  to  the  front,  as 
the  place  whence  one  or  two  kings  issued  im- 
portant documents,  as  the  site  of  the  gathering 
of  forces,  the  place  of  meeting  of  commissioners 
in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
theatre  of  events  notable  in  the  history,  if  not  of 
the  country  at  least  of  the  county  known  in  the 
olden  days  as  “ The  Bishoprick.”  Its  situation 
on  the  great  north  road  attracted  to  it  some 
classes  of  trade,  and  there  grew  up  in  its  bounds 
not  only  the  manufactures,  for  which  it  is  yet 
noted,  but  others  which  have  given  place  to 
more  modern  and  more  extensive  trades.  It 
made  “ huckaback,”  and  “ checked  tammies,” 
small  wares  and  spectaoles,  diapers,  camblets, 
and  bombazets ; and  there  was  established  above 
a hundred  years  ago  a manufactory  of  woollen 
and  worsted  goods  which  yet  flonrishes  in  its 
greatly  extended  form.  But  the  industries  of 
the  town  have  all  been  moulded  by  the  results 
of  the  action  it  took  in  the  inauguration  of  the 
railway  system.  And,  indeed,  not  only  the 
trade,  but  the  town  itself  has  been  revolutionised 
by  the  railway  system  which  took  its  rise  at 
Darlington.  Prior  to  that  era  its  chapelry  con- 
tained  only  some  6,551  inhabitants;  the  town 
was  governed  by  a bailiff  appointed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  was  composed  of 
four  ancient  constableries.  The  town  had  the 
trade  appertaining  to  market  towns, — the  rope 
and  twine  “ merchants,”  the  corn-factors,  basket- 
makers,  millwrights,  and  the  skinners  and 
tanners.  In  a small  way,  three  or  four  worsted 
manufacturers,  half  a dozen  attorneys  clustered 
near  the  horse-market  j there  were  two  or  three 
carpet  manufacturers,  a couple  of  coaohbuilders, 
as  many  flax-spinners,  and  an  equal  number  of 
founders,  whilst  a dozen  linen  manufacturers 
dispersed  themselves  along  the  course  of  the 
river  Skerue.  There  was  a stuff  manufacturer, 
a firm  of  worsted  spinners,  and  the  usual  gather- 
ing of  ordinary  trades  brought  up  the  rear  of 
the  commerce  of  the  town.  The  town  was  one 
of  note  in  these  coaching  days;  three  or  four 
coaches,  with  fall-sounding  names,  dashed  up 
to  the  King’s  Head  in  their  journey  north  or 
south,  whilst  others  went  east  or  west ; and  there 
were  a still  larger  number  of  carriers’  wagons 
traversing  the  roads,  whilst  trains  of  asses  bore 
ooal  to  the  south,  or  lead  to  the  place  of  shipment 
on  the  Tees.  The  few  letters  were  delivered  by 
one  deliverer;  the  town  was  under  the  guardian, 
ship  of  two  old  constables,  and  one  old  lady  was 
the  sole  representative  of  the  gatherers  or  dis- 
persers  of  news.  The  town  itself  was  comprised 
in  narrow  bounds.  Its  north  was  at  the  little 
stream  called  the  Cockerbeck,  the  square  old 
town-hall  enclosed  its  place  of  custody,  the  old 
cross  still  lingered,  and  a few  decent  dwellings, 
and  a few  thatched  cottages  beyond,  were  the 
homes  of  the  populace  of  old  Darlington. 
Religion  had  its  shrines  in  the  church  of  Hugh 
Pudsey,  the  Wesleyan  ohapel,  and  the  meeting, 
house  of  the  Quakers,  even  then  the  prominent 
sect  in  old  Darlington. 

At  various  times,  during  a series  of  years, 
projects  for  making  by  canal  a better  means  of 
oommunication  between  the  east  and  west  of 
South  Durham, — between  the  port  ol  ship- 
ment and  the  rich  mineral  districts  to  the 
west, — bad  been  brought  forward  and  discussed, 
but  these  were  set  aside  in  favour  of  that  first 
public  railway  which  was  so  long  and  hononrably 
known  as  the  “Quakers’  line.”  Fifty  years  ago, 
the  capital,  energy,  and  perseverance  of  the  pro- 
moters, — who  were  chiefly  connected  with  the 


Society  of  Friends,— carried  out  to  completion 
such  a mode  of  communication,  whioh  has  made 
many  of  their  descendants  the  owners  of  princely 
fortnnes,  and  which  has  been  the  means  of  trans- 
forming the  town  whioh  was  the  centre  of  their 
modest  primal  line.  Its  demonstrated  success, 
as  one  result,  enriohed  Darlington,  and,  as 
another,  has  planted  in  it  a series  of  industries, 
and  made  the  establishment  of  others  possible. 
The  linen  manufactories  have  given  place  to 
ironworks,  the  woollen  industries  are  conoen. 
trated  and  extended,  and  the  town  may  be  said 
to  be  almost  encircled  with  factories  and  works. i 
The  industrial  progress  of  the  town  divides  itself 
into  two  phases, — that  following  the  growth  of 
the  railway  system,  and  that  ensuing  after  the' 
“commercial  discovery,”  of  the  Cleveland  iron- ^ 
stone.  The  first  led  to  the  establishment  of; 
works  for  the  supply  of  the  requirements  of  rail, 
ways, — of  works  for  the  oonetruction  and  repair! 
of  rolling  stock,  and  of  their  oontribntory 
foundries  and  shops,  as  well  as  the  enlargement’ 
of  some  of  the  industries  previously  glanced  at,  i 
and  it  caused  a concentration  of  some  of  the 
banking  and  commercial  establishments  of  the 
county  in  the  town.  The  second  era  showed  its 
mark  in  the  erection  of  blast  furnaces  at  this 
central  point  between  the  ironstone  district  of 
North  Yorkshire  and  the  coal-fields  and  lime-  < 
stone  distriot  of  South  Durham.  In  the  works 
of  the  Darlington  Iron  Company,  it  possesses  : 
one  of  the  earliest  rail-mills  on  a scale  of  magni- 
Dude  in  the  North,  which  have  grown  until  they  i 
have  become  probably  the  largest ; in  the  works 
of  its  Forge  Company  it  has  one  of  the  largest 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  forgings, — more 
especially  for  railway  purposes,  such  as  axles, 
&c.  ; in  its  engine  works,  it  has,  perhaps,  the 
most  complete  between  Glasgow  and  Doncaster. 
In  its  rolling-mills, — the  Skerne,  the  Rise  Carr, 
and  the  Drinkfield, — it  possesses  facilities  for  the 
manufacture  of  plate  and  bar  iron  to  a con. 
siderable  extent,  whilst  in  its  foandries  and  wagon 
works  employment  is  given  to  a considerable 
number  of  men;  and  in  its  School  Furnishing 
Company’s  works  it  has  the  only  example  of 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  aohool  applianoes 
in  the  North  of  England. 

This  growth  of  industry  has  necessarily 
swollen  the  population,  which  has  steadily  risen 
until  it  is  now  assessed  at  about  thirty-four 
thousand.  The  old  chnroh  has  long  ago  known 
an  appropriate  restoration,  and  four  others  have 
been  added  to  assist  in  the  part  episcopacy  plays 
in  providing  religious  accommodation,  Metho. 
dists  of  various  grades  have  made  a more  than 
equal  addition;  the  Congregationalists,  the 
Presbyterians,  the  Catholics,  and  others,  have 
made  good  their  footing,  and  erected  ornate 
dwellings  for  their  faith;  and  if  the  Quakers 
have  nob  made  equal  growth  in  numbers,  they 
have  consolidated  themselves  and  grown  in 
wealth,  in  influence,  and  even  numerioally. 
They  have  largely  assisted  in  the  provision  of 
educational  appliances,  until  at  the  adoption  of 
the  Education  Act,  the  town  was  in  the  proud 
position  of  possessing  greater  school  accommo- 
dation than  Governmental  needs  assessed  it  at. 
To  these,  within  the  last  year,  a splendid  train- 
ing college  has  been  added,  and  to  this  an  ap- 
propriate neighbour  is  now  in  coarse  of  erection 
in  the  shape  of  a grammar  school.  Its  gas- 
works,— whose  monthly  make  of  gas  is  now  nine 
million  cubic  feet — are  now  being  largely  ex- 
tended, and  their  owners,  the  Corporation,  are  also 
engaged  in  the  work  of  construction  of  a new 
market,  long  needed,  as  well  as  of  sewage 
utilisation  works.  More  surprising  has  been  its 
growth  bodily,  for  whereas  old  Darlington  was 
comprised  in  one  or  two  straggling  streets,  with 
diverging  courts  and  wynds,  Darlington  now  is 
stretching  itself  for  miles  from  Harrowgate-hill, 
on  the  north,  to  near  Blackwell  on  the  south 
and  west,  and  whilst  in  the  north  works  and 
mills  make  the  air  resonant  with  noisy  vibra- 
tions, in  the  south  and  west  villas  and  halls  pre- 
sent an  almost  uninterrupted  front  of  verdure 
and  lawns  for  miles.  Rendered  in  part  neces- 
sary by  the  growth  of  the  town,  its  municipal 
boundaries  have  been,  in  the  short  period  that 
has  elapsed  since  its  incorporation  even,  widened, 
and  the  rateable  value  of  its  township  may  be 
now  stated  at  over  120,0001. 

As  showing  its  extent  by  inference,  it  may  be 
stated  that  from  its  works  there  issues  weekly 
a supply  of  water  amounting  in  volume  to  ten 
million  gallons;  that  through  its  post-offioe 
there  pass  about  a quarter  of  a million  letters, 
papers,  and  book.packets  weekly  ; and  that  the 
nnmber  of  telegraphic  messages  it  receives, 
forwards,  and  sends,  is  about  ten  thoneand  a 
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month.  Mach  leBS  satisfactory  are  the  police 
returns,  for  700  drankards, — including  a large 
proportion  of  females, — are  yearly  charged,  and 
there  has  been  a rather  heavy  amount  of 
juvenile  criminality,  whilst  the  amount  of  other 
ohenoes  coming  under  magisterial  notice  is  fully 
up  to  the  average  of  Northern  boroughs.  With 
the  exception  that  as  yet  there  is  no  free  library 
in  it,  the  literary  institutions  are  now  above  the 
average  of  towns  of  similar  size,  as  are  also 
the  philanthropic  institutions.  Unquestionably, 
however,  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  Darlington  is  the  prominent  position  that  the  , 
Society  of  Friends  occupies  in  it.  By  reason  of 
numbers,  that  body  would  take  no  pre-eminence, 
but  for  generations  it  has  been  the  controlling 
spirit  of  the  town.  Early  in  the  history  of 
the  denomination,  its  members  settled  in  Dar- 
lington, and  added  to  their  small  number  the 
beads  of  two  families,  the  Backhouses  and  the 
Peases,  and  each  generation  of  these,  for  more 
than  a century,  has  been  increasingly  adventu- 
rous in  commerce,  increasingly  successful,  and 
increasingly  wealthy.  This  has  been  done  by 
no  spirit  of  parsimony,  but  by  a foresight  which 
took  advantageof  favonringopportunitiesto  enter 
the  woollen  and  manufacturing  trades,  to  become 
ooalowners  on  an  extensive  scale,  to  found  and 
guide  the  fortunes  of  the  first  railway,  aud  to 
perform  more  than  yeomen’s  service  in  the 
development  of  the  mining  and  iron  industries 
of  Cleveland,  And  the  wealth  thus  acquired  has 
been  lavishly  spent  in  endeavours  to  benefit 
mentally,  morally,  and  spiritually  the  town  of 
their  adoption,  withont  regard  to  sect  or  party. 
Naturally  enough,  their  faith  throve  for  a time 
in  the  town  of  their  adoption,  and  in  time  it 
moulded,  in  some  degree,  its  oounoil  and  habits. 
And  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  a mark  of  how 
far  power  has  been  entrusted  to  the  members 
of  a body  which  not  long  ago  was  prohibited 
from  municipal  service,  it  is,  on  the  other,  a 
sign  of  the  extent  to  which  they  have  devoted 
themselves  to  public  life  to  learn  that  out  of  ten 
mayors  there  have  been  seven  who  are  members 
of  ‘‘  the  people  called  Quakers  ” ; and  that  if  in 
other  respects  the  proportion  is  not  so  excessive, 
it  is  in  all  the  public  bodies  sufficiently  striking 
to  make  it  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
Darlington. 

The  future  of  the  town  cannot  be  other  than 
one  of  promise.  It  is  situated  at  the  point  whioh 
is  the  nearest  to  the  meeting  of  the  three  great 
fields  of  raw  material  for  the  iron  mannfaoturej 
and  thus  it  acquires  an  iron  trade  whioh  will 
probably  inoreaso  with  years.  It  is  more  and 
more  becoming  a local  centre  for  railway  work, — 
for  engineering  and  rolling-stock  work, — and  for 
the  subsidiary  but  important  industries  attached 
to  these  j and  with  the  increase  of  the  railway 
system  and  the  development  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  North,  these  industries  must  know 
a oorresponding  growth.  And  it  still  retains  iu 
some  degree  its  older  trades,  so  that  the  founda- 
tions  of  its  future  are  broad-based, — built  up  on 
varied  industries, — and  substantial  enough  to 
promise  permanence  to  the  prosperity  which,  in 
commercial  matters,  has  so  long  characterised  the 
town  which  has  been  not  inaptly  named  “Tho 
English  Philadelphia.”  There  is,  however,  a 
darker  aide  of  the  picture.  Better  buildings  are 
needed  for  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  infant 
mortality  is  greatly  too  high. 


DR.  SCHLIEMANN’S  DISCOVERIES  AT 
I TROY  AND  MYCEN^. 

( ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BEITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

I An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
I Institute  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last  at  the 
(rooms  in  Conduit-street,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
jsenting  to  Dr.  Sohliemann,  the  explorer  of  Troy 
6 and  Myosnm,  his  diploma  of  election  as  an 
J honorary  and  corresponding  member.  Mr. 
iCharles  Barry,  president  of  the  Institute,  ooon- 
• pied  the  obair,  and  there  was  a large  and 
(brilliant  attendance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

1 In  opening  the  proceedings  the  President 
I said:  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — My  first  duty  is 
i to  introduce  to  you  the  guest  of  the  evening ; and 
'my  next  duty  is  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the 
r minutes  recording  his  election  as  an  honorary 
'and  corresponding  member  of  this  Institute. 

' The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
^ The  President,  addressing  Dr.  Sohliemann, 
isaid  : — The  Oounoil  of  this  Institute,  having 
isuggested  that  you  should  be  invited  to  become 
lone  of  our  members,  under  the  title  by  whioh 
iwe  admit  foreign  gentlemen  of  distinction  to  our 


body,  viz.,  that  of  an  honorary  and  correspond- 
ing member,  the  suggestion  was  met  with  the 
unanimoxis  and  cordial  assent  of  the  members, 
and,  as  you  have  heard,  you  were  elected  by 
acclamation.  We  rejoice  to  find  that  the  in- 
tended honour  is  appreciated  and  accepted,  as 
we  quite  feel  that  such  honour  is  at  least 
reciprocal.  The  Council  recognise  the  obvious 
! fact  that  archaaological  research  has  been  and 
must  be  greatly  assisted  by  a knowledge  and 
study  of  arcbiteotural  remains.  Inasmuch  as 
architecture  is  naturally,  from  human  necessity, 
the  oldest  of  the  fine  arts,  its  works  must  speak 
eloquently  to  ns  of  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
bygone  times,  and  hence  it  must  be  of  pecu- 
liar interest  to  arcbmologists  who,  like  yourself, 
have  explored  the  remains  of  past  ages.  The 
Council  therefore  feel  that  there  is  an  intimate 
connexion  between  the  two  studies,  aud  that 
they  'are  rightly  asking  you  to  become  one  of 
us.  We  are  very  glad  to  welcome  you  as  a 
member  of  our  body.  In  accepting  that  honour, 
I may  remiud  you  that  you  will  be  one  of  a not 
undistinguished  band  of  explorers  and  archseo- 
logists  who  have  gone  before.  As  an  illustration 
of  that  I will  refer  to  the  excavations  which 
have  laid  bare  to  us  the  Forum  at  Rome,  to  the 
still  more  wonderful  excavations  which  have 
taught  us  something  of  Nineveh,  and  to  the 
older  as  well  as  the  newer  gropings  in  the  dis- 
interred cities  of  Heroulaneura  and  Pompeii.  In 
connexion  with  these  explorations  you  will  be 
not  displeased  to  find  yourself  associated  with 
Canina,  Layard,  Lepsius,  Parker,  Viollet-le-Duc, 
and  others  well  known  to  you.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  whenever  Englishmen  serving  their 
country  in  distant  lands  have  been  called  upon 
to  perform  deeds  of  danger  or  daring,  their  chief 
stimulus  to  exertion  and  their  main  recompense 
for  suffering  have  been  found  in  the  question, — 
“What  will  they  think  of  this  at  home?”  So, 
in  like  manner,  may  the  explorers  of  the  arts 
and  civilisation  of  by-gone  races  find  an  incentive 
to  labour  and  a reward  for  hardship  by  asking 
themselves  the  question, — " What  will  my  fellow 
labourers  in  the  field  of  arobreological  research, 
wide  as  it  is,  think  of  this  labour  of  mine?” 
Such  a question,  Dr.  Sohliemann,  may  often 
have  been  present  to  your  mind  daring  your 
labours,  and  you  have  your  reward  to  a great 
extent  iu  the  answer  whioh  has  been  practically 
given  by  the  great  interest  which  your  researches 
have  excited  al  I over  the  world ; and  that  interest 
will,  I have  no  doubt,  wideu  more  and  more  as 
the  importance  of  your  diaoovaries  becomes 
more  conspiouous.  While  you  will,  I am  sure, 
accept  this  as  a sufficient  reward  for  what  yon 
havealreadydone,  it  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  you  to 
renewed  exertions.  The  way  in  which  your  labours 
have  been  and  are  appreciated  in  thiscountry  isno 
great  marvel,  because  you  have  brought  to  the 
task  you  have  set  before  yourself  precisely  those 
qualities  whioh  my  countrymen  most  admire, — 
the  calm,  thoughtful  inception  of  a theory,  and 
the  patient  and  persevering  application  of  means 
to  test  that  theory,  notwithstanding  all  obstacles 
which  have  intervened,  these  qualities  being 
combined  with  an  utter  forgetfulness  of  the 
dangers  incident  to  such  an  enterprise.  For 
these  qualities  we  cannot  but  admire  yon.  It 
is  not  always  that  labourers  in  the  field  of 
research  to  which  you  have  devoted  yourself 
attain  such  signal  success  as  you  appear  to  have 
attained.  On  that  success  I congratulate  you, 
in  the  name  of  this  Institute  and  of  the  distin- 
guished  company  assembled  here  to-night.  We 
in  this  country,  at  any  rate,  shall  watch  your 
future  labours  with  very  great  interest,  and  I 
indulge  in  the  hope  that  some  who  may  be  here 
to-night  to  welcome  you  may  be  here  on  some 
future  occasion  to  rejoice  with  you  ou  your 
attainment  of  still  farther  triumphs  in  the  field 
of  research  whioh  you  have  made  your  own.  I 
will  not  longer  detain  the  company  with  any 
words  of  mine,  knowing  how  much  pleasure 
they  are  anticipating  from  the  communication 
you  are  about  to  make  to  us.  I will  only,  in 
cdnoluaion,  express  to  you  the  great  pleasure  I 
feel  in  being  the  means  of  conveying  to  you 
this  diploma  of  assooiation  with  our  body,  feel- 
ing assured  that  among  the  many  honours  so 
rightfully  given,  and  to  be  given  to  you,  this  of 
ours  may  not  be  entirely  undistinguished  in  your 
regard  and  esteem. 

Dr.  Sobliemann,  who  was  enthusiastically 
received,  said : — The  appreciation  of  the  soien- 
tifio  Booieties  of  England  is  the  greatest  honour 
to  whioh  I could  ever  aspire.  It  is  the  most 
powerful  incentive  to  future  work  that  I could 
possibly  wish  for.  I thank  you  heartily.  [Dr. 
Sohliemann  then  proceeded  to  read  a paper  on 


“The  Architecture  of  Troy,”  whioh  will  be 
found  on  pp.  443-44.] 

In  tho  discussion  which  ensued. 

The  President  said;  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — 
We  are  honoured  to-night,  as  you  know,  by  the 
presence  of  one  distinguished  in  all  ways  in 
England,  and  especially  for  the  extraordinary 
grasp  and  versatility  of  his  intellect : I allude, 
of  course,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who,  amongst  all  those  engressing  political 
cares  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life,  has  found 
time  to  pursue  the  investigation  of  such  subjects 
as  the  one  before  us  in  a manner  which  has 
: marked  him  as  one  of  the  most  finished  scholars 
of  the  day.  We  may  easily  suppose  that  he 
takes  very  great  interest  in  the  discoveries  made 
by  Dr.  Sohliemann,  and  I therefore  have  great 
pleasure  in  oalling  upon  him  to  open  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  very  heartily  received, 
said, — I must  say  I feel  greatly  indebted  to  the 
president  for  his  corameudation,  which  in  great 
parti  must  disclaim,  because,  except  an  intense 
love  for  those  pursuits  in  whioh  he  gives  me 
credit  for  having  made  progress,  I can  appro- 
priate to  myself  no  portion  of  the  commendation 
which  be  has  bestowed  upon  me.  With  regard 
to  the  interesting  lecture  which  we  have  just 
heard  from  Dr.  Sohliemann,  on  every  account  I 
would  prefer  that  I should  have  been  left  to  pick 
up  what  I could  from  the  abounding  wealth  of 
the  members  of  this  Institute,  rather  than  expose 
my  own  poverty,  which  I am  afraid  will  become 
more  glaring  when  it  is  compared  with  your 
president’s  sanguine  estimate  already  laid  be- 
fore you.  The  principal  part  of  the  lecture, 
and,  as  far  as  I understand  it,  the  most  interest- 
ing part,  though,  indeed,  the  whole  has  been 
most  interesting,  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
seeming  paradox  of  the  enormous  depth  of  the 
d6bris  at  Hissarlik  as  compared  with  what  has 
been  found  to  exist  elsewhere.  He  could  not 
have  brought  his  theory  on  this  subject  to  a 
body  cf  gentlemen  better  qualified  to  teat  it 
than  those  who  form  this  Institute,  and  if  I com- 
mit myself  by  giving  an  opinion  it  will  be 
simply,  sir,  out  of  obedience  to  yon,  and  with  all 
the  reserve  which  I think  ought  to  mark  an 
opinion  so  given.  I certainly  am  disposed  to 
agree  with  the  doctrine  Dr.  Schliemann  laid 
down  with  regard  to  this  great  accumulation  of 
ddhris  upon  the  hill  of  Hissarlik.  There  has 
been  something  very  remarkable  in  the  fate  of 
that  portion  of  the  globe  from  the  earliest  time. 
The  choice  of  Constantinople  by  Constantine 
was  not  an  isolated  fact  in  history.  It  was 
the  realisation  of  an  idea  that  had  possessed  the 
mind  of  the  Romans  from  the  very  earliest 
Imperial  times.  It  appears  as  if  the  Dar- 
danelles and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bosphorus  had  been  a sort  of  hinge  upon  which 
turned  the  fortunes  and  movements  of  mankind 
from  a very  early  period,  and  consequently  I 
am  not  surprised  when  I see  how  circumstances 
have  determined  that  state  of  things  in  historic 
times.  I am  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  the 
marks  upon  Hissarlik  of  the  extraordinary 
interest  attaching  to  that  neighbourhood, — of  a 
number  of  soocessive  races,  beginning  almost 
with  the  earliest  recorded  periods  of  civilised 
settlement,  endeavonring  to  lodge  themselves 
upon  this  particular  spot.  To  me  it  carries  no 
paradox,  because  I think  it  greatly  supported  and 
confirmed  by  what  we  have  seen  since  in  respect 
to  the  desirableness  of  that  spot.  Its  important 
connexion  with  the  movement  of  raoe,  the  very 
circumstances  of  climate  and  soil,  may,  I appre- 
hend, be  considered  as  marking  it  as  a very 
eligible  spot ; and,  therefore,  there  is  nothing 
strange  to  me  in  finding  that  a number  of  these 
different  peoples  shonld  have  planted  themselves 
upon  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  within  the  course  of 
a certain  number  of  centuries.  If  so,  then  we 
have  the  fact  of  the  displacement  tested  in  the 
strongest  and  clearest  manner  by  the  recurrence 
of  conflagrations  j for,  if  I understand  aright,  until 
we  come  to  the  upper  strata  of  those  which  Dr. 
Sohliemann  has  discovered,  we  have  all  through 
remains  of  conflagrations.  If  so,  then  I think 
his  reasoning  seems  to  work  itself  out  by  no 
unnatural  series  of  steps.  I can  well  conceive 
that  the  distinguished  architects  who  sit  in  this 
room  will  be  shocked  to  the  last  degree  at  the 
idea  of  rebuilding  upon  the  debris  of  a former 
edifice.  I do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  of  a case 
of  that  kind  in  modern  time  that  can  be  strictly 
80  described.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  one 
which  is  related  by  Mr.  Street,  or  by  some  other 
gentleman  who  has  written  an  extremely  interest- 
ing book  upon  Christ  Church  in  Dubliu,  where  it 
appears  that  there  was, — I think  iu  that  beau- 
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tifol  edifice, — a noble  stone  roof;  bat  yielding  to 
the  hand  of  time,  this  roof  came  down  and 
covered  the  ancient  floor  of  the  charoh  with  the 
mins  to  the  depth  of  some  6 ft.  or  more.  The 
parishioners  or  attendants  at  the  church,  think- 
ing it  wonld  be  a most  laborious  business  to  carry 
away  all  this  stone,  and  that  the  church  before 
had  been  quite  unnecessarily  high,  put  a wooden 
floor  over  the  remains  of  the  ancient  stone  roof, 
and  a plaster  ceiling  in  place  of  the  original  roof. 
I do  not  know  whether  that  is  an  exact  representa- 
tion of  the  method  of  the  Trojan  architects,  but 
I completely  agree  with  Dr,  Sohliemann,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  borne  out  by  other  remains,  though 
there  may  be  no  such  remarkable  case  to  be  found 
elsewhere  of  a site  on  which  successive  cities 
would  be  built  without  any  clearing  of  the  site 
at  all,  but  simply  building  upon  the  site  as  it 
offered  itself,  provided  it  was  of  a practicable 
character  enabling  the  people  to  build,  I would 
further  venture  to  make  this  observation, — that 
to  a certain  extent  this  accumulation  of  ddbris 
and  the  gradual  formation  of  a hill  was  in  itself 
an  attraction, — that  with  a view  to  the  purposes 
of  defence,  which  was  a main  idea  in  all  these 
ancient  cities,  if  the  monnd  be  elevated  20  ft. 
from  the  ground  it  wonld  be  better  than  10  ft., 
and  if  elevated  40  ft.  or  50  ft.  it  would  be  better 
than  20  ft. ; and  therefore  this  debris  and  this 
accumulation  in  such  a case  would  really  form 
an  additional  inducement  to  the  raising  of  a new 
city,  and  consequently  we  see  the  accumulations 
which  Dr.  Schliemann  supposes  fib  into  one 
another  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  circum. 
stances  of  the  case.  With  regard  to  the  materials, 
assuming  that  Dr.  Schliemann  has  shown  that 
Hissarlik  was  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  I must  say 
in  his  presence  that,  as  far  as  I am  able  to  judge, 
he  has  done  more  to  give  reality  to  that  ancient 
oity  of  Troy,  and  to  bring  it  down  out  of  the 
oloudland  to  which  some  speculators  had  banished 
it,  and  to  incorporate  and  give  it  historical  being 
and  substance  in  the  eyes  of  reasonable  and  com. 
petenb  judges,  than  all  the  students  who  have 
preceded  him  in  the  field  of  Homeric  investiga- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  materials  used  in  these 
cities  I should  say  certainly,  drawing  my  infer- 
ences nob  from  any  wide  acquaintance  with 
arobeeology,  but  from  a conscientious  study  of 
the  poems  of  Horaer, — a study  which  has  been 
both  conscleutious  and  prolonged, — I should  say 
with  confidence  that  as  a general  and  almost 
nniversal  rule  the  materials  were  of  a very 
fugitive  and  perishable  character,  and  that  the 
use  of  stone  was  an  extreme  rarity  in  the  cities 
of  the  period  to  which  we  refer.  That,  I appre- 
Lend,  would  be  entirely  borne  out  by  the  position 
of  the  bill  of  Hissarlik,  as  the  stone  where  it  is 
found  indicates  either  some  great  work  of  defence 
for  the  oity  in  general,  or  else  the  palace  or 
dwelling  of  some  porson  of  the  first  eminenoe ; 
and  with  regard  to  all  other  dwellings  we  should 
be  led  to  suppose,  in  the  absence  of  reference  to 
materials,  and  from  what  we  know  of  the  state 
of  labour  and  of  art,  that  they  were  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly perishable  material.  I suppose,  by 
cbemioal  aid,  more  may  be  done  than  has  yet 
been  done  to  ascertain  what  these  materials 
were.  I should  be  very  much  surprised  to  find 
that  Hissarlik  in  general  was  built  of  well, 
prepared  bricks.  I should  expect  to  find  that  it 
was  built  either  of  wood  or  clay,  or  of  bricks  in 
a very  imperfect  state  of  preparation,  and  that 
the  action  of  fire  upon  it  would  rapidly  reduce  it 
to  a state  of  entire  and  utter  ruin.  Of  course  a 
oity  into  the  composition  of  which  such  materials 
entered  largely  would  yield  a very  considerable 
mass  of  dSbris.  1 do  not  seo,  therefore,  though 
discussion  may  raise  suggestions  leading  to  a 
different  conclusion,  any  reason  why  we  should 
nob  follow  Dr,  Sohliemann  in  his  views.  There 
was  cue  point  which  dropped  from  him  inch 
dentally  on  which  I shonld  like  to  make  a remark. 
He  spoke  of  houses  having  the  entire  walls  lined 
with  plates  of  bronze,  and  of  his  finding  bronze 
nails  or  marks  of  them  in  certain  stones  which  he 
has  discovered,  1 am  nob  sure  whether  at  His- 
sarlib  or  Mycenae  ? [Dr.  Schliemann. — Mycenae.] 
1 am  not  at  all  surprised  at  that,  bub  I am  in 
great  doubt  abont  the  material.  He  has  himself 
referred  to  a passage  in  the  “ Odyssey,”  where 
the  shining  glittering  metallic  plates,  with  which 
palace  walla  were  lined,  are  mentioned  by  Homer. 
I remember  at  one  time  I was  examining  very 
much  into  the  question  what  it  was  that  Homer 
really  meant  by  and  I consulted  Dr. 

Percy,  and  I think  he  was  stongly  of  opinion 
that  these  metallic  plates  were  not  of  bronze, 
but  of  copper.  I dare  say  that  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
use  of  the  expressions  “ bronze  plates  ” and 
“ bronze  nails  ” is  not  founded  npon  actual 


analysis,  though  nothing  but  such  analysis  would 
enable  the  distinction  to  be  detected.  But  the 
nse  of  copper  nails,  as  1 have  reason  to  know, 
is  very  important,  because  in  a house  which  I 
recently  parted  with  in  London,  attached  to  an 
outer  wall  was  a coating  of  tiles,  -10  ft.  in  height. 
These  bad  been  fastened  with  iron  nails  instead 
of  copper,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  one  night,  — providentially 
when  the  house  was  empty, — the  tiles  all  came 
through  a skylight  over  the  staircase,  and  it  cost 
me  2001.  to  pub  them  up  again  with  proper 
copper  nails.  I may  mention,  iu  referring  to 
this  onrioua  circumstance,  what  I believe  is 
oorreot, — that  we  now  do  not  know  how  to  make 
copper  nails  hard  enough  to  drive  even  into  the 
softest  wood.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  will  correct  me 
if  I am  wrong,  but  that  is  what  I was  told  at 
the  time;  so  that  in  order  to  put  these  copper 
nails  into  their  places  holes  bad  to  be  bored  into 
the  wood  before  they  could  be  put  in.  It  is 
remarkable,  because  it  is  a reductio  ad  absurdum, 
this  state  of  things  with  regard  to  copper  nails, 
when  we  consider  that  the  ancient  Greeks  bad 
undoubtedly  some  means  of  hardening  copper, 
an  art  which  seems  to  have  been  entirely  lost. 
I have  no  doubt  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
instruments  and  implements  mentioned  by 
Homer  were  made  of  copper.  Indeed,  I have 
read  in  the  work  of  a Gemiau  scholar,  whose 
name  I forget,  but  who  carefully  collected 
instances  of  copper  arms,  that  in  one  case  he 
found  a set  of  surgical  iustruments  made  of 
copper.  That  is  certainly  a very  remarkable 
case,  even  if  we  suppose  these  instruments  to 
have  been  of  a very  imperfect  character.  I 
think  I have  sufficiently  vindicated  what  I said 
as  to  the  poverty  of  my  own  resources  on  this 
subject,  and  I will  now  release  you  from  the 
paia  of  listening  to  me,  and  leave  you  to  gather 
information  from  the  more  valuable  remarks 
which  are  at  your  disposal. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.  (keeper  of  the  Greek 
and  Boman  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum), 
said  he  had  not  recently  visited  the  scene  of 
Dr.  Sobliemann’s  operations  at  Hissarlik,  and 
therefore  he  should  coufiue  his  remarks  to  what 
he  saw  during  his  reoent  visit  to  the  excavations 
at  Mycense.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  tbo  un. 
Burpaesed  discoveries  which  had  been  made  by 
Dr.  Schliemann  did  not  seem  to  be  properly 
appreciated  by  some  of  the  leadiog  archae- 
ologists on  the  Continent,  who  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  doubt  and  scepticism  only  to  be 
effaced  by  a patient  examination  and  study  of 
the  things  brought  to  light  daring  the  excava- 
tions. One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
sceptics  was  Professor  Curbius,  who  had,  how. 
ever,  at  Mr.  Newton’s  earnest  entreaty,  spent 
two  days  in  examining  the  things  which  had 
been  found,  with  the  result  that  he  had  con- 
siderably modified  hie  previously  - expressed 
opinion  as  to  them,  and  had  come  to  the  oonclu. 
sion  that  some,  at  any  rate,  were  of  the  heroic 
age.  In  his  (Mr.  Newton’s)  opinion,  the  things 
found  at  Mycenae  afforded  prima-facie  evidence 
of  being  anterior  to  the  GrEeco-Phcenician 
period,  which  might  be  considered  as  ranging 
between  the  period  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Olympiads  (say  800  B.C.)  and  the  time 
when  Greek  soalpbure  in  marble  was  at  its 
height  (say  500  B.C.).  A piece  of  collateral 
evidence  of  which  we  oould  not  divest  ourselves 
was  fouud  in  the  fact  that  Mycense  was,  in  the 
heroic  age,  the  seat  of  a great  monaroby.  What- 
ever might  be  said  of  the  Atridse,  it  could  not 
be  denied  that  there  was  a dynasty  of  some 
sort  at  Mycense.  What  hud  been  found  by  Dr. 
Schliemann  only  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion 
that  hsul  generally  prevailed  for  a long  time 
amongst  arobsoologists  as  to  Greek  arebiteoture 
having  been  very  slowly  and  gradually  developed. 
One  of  tbo  most  interesting  remains  at  Mycecra 
was  the  wonderful  Gate  of  the  Lions.  As  he 
(Mr.  Newton)  saw  the  lions  at  Mycense,  lighted 
up  by  a western  sun,  he  was  struck  with  the 
high  degree  of  excellence  in  modelling  which 
they  exhibited.  Between  the  two  lions  was,  as 
was  well  known,  a column,  the  monldings  of  which 
were  very  sbsirply  defined;  but,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  this  column  had  no  sort  of  affinity  with 
any  of  the  orders,  and  its  origin  was  still  an- 
solved. 

Mr.  Penrose  said  he  was  exceedingly  glad  that 
lb  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Dr.  Sohliemann  to 
discover  Troy,  for  no  one  had  more  deserved  to 
find  it.  It  was  remarkable  that  Virgil  should 
have  so  accurately  described  the  wooden  walls 
of  Troy ; he  doubtless  had  access  to  sources  of 
information  which  had  been  lost  to  us.  The 
question  which  Mr,  Newton  had  raised  as  to  the 


column  between  the  lions  was  a very  interest- 
ing one.  He  (Mr.  Penrose)  should  be  inclined 
to  associate  it  with  the  Ionic  rather  than  with 
the  Doric  order. 

After  a few  words  from  Mr.  Geo.  Grove,  of 
tho  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 

Mr.  WatkisB  Lloyd  said,  with  regard  to  the 
Boepticism  referred  to  by  Mr.  Newton  as  pre- 
vailing on  the  Continent  with  reference  to  the 
importance  of  these  discoveries  of  Dr.  Sohlie- 
mann’s,  he  did  not  know  how  to  refer  to  it  with 
any  degree  of  patience,  because  it  was  impos- 
sible to  understand  how  the  simple  chain  of 
evidence  which  had  been  put  before  the  world 
with  such  straightforwardness  and  honesty,  and 
with  a boldness  which  was  the  beat  warrant  of 
genuineness,  could  provoke  scepticism.  The  sug- 
gestion that  had  been  made  by  some  that  the 
things  found  by  Dr.  Sohliemann  wore  Byzantine 
was  utterly  absurd,  and  he  hoped  that  Dr. 
Cuctiua  would  set  himself  right  with  the  world, 
and  do  justice  to  hia  own  acquirements,  by  com- 
mitting  to  print  the  modifications  of  his  views 
which  he  appeared  to  have  partially  communi- 
Gated  to  Mr.  Newton.  It  was  a matter  of  great 
interest  to  know  what  was  the  relation  of  the 
remains  which  Dr.  Sohliemann  had  found  to  the 
builders  of  the  Cyclopean  walla  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  Agamemnonic  and  Homeric  age  on 
the  other  hand.  Did  the  utensils,  weapons,  and 
remains  found  by  Dr.  Sohliemann  belong  to  the 
men  or  giants  who  actually  raised  the  Cyolopoau 
walls  ? His  (Mr.  Lloyd’s)  impression  was  that 
they  did,  although  Dr.  Sohliemann  attributed 
them  to  the  age  of  Agamemnon,  which  he  (Mr. 
Lloyd)  was  incliued  to  think  was  cousiderably 
later  than  the  age  of  the  Cyclopean  walls.  Theage 
which  Homer  referred  to  as  the  age  of  the  expe- 
dition against  Troy  was  an  age  posterior  to  that 
which  raised  the  Cyclopean  walls.  He  would 
direct  Dr.  Schliemann’s  attention  to  a contem- 
porary of  Homer,  Hesiod,  whose  writings, 
though  capable  of  throwing  a good  deal  of  light 
on  this  question,  had  been  unduly  neglected  in 
this  discussion.  "With  regard  to  the  column  of 
the  Lions’  Gate,  the  mouldings  of  the  capital 
were  those  on  an  Attic  base  reversed,  while  the 
entablature  had  a strong  analogy  to  a Lycian 
entablature. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  said  that  in  the  buildings  of 
the  South  of  France,  Venice,  and  Byzantium,  a 
great  deal  of  ornament  was  to  be  found  which 
was  essentially  Greek  in  design  and  feeling. 
Taking  a long  skip  backwards,  we  found  the  same 
ornamentation  in  the  true  Hellenic  art  of  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  some  of  the 
Etruscan  tombs.  Why,  then,  should  we  wonder 
that  the  ornaments  found  in  the  tomb  of  Ags^ 
memnon  should  resemble  later  Byzantine  orna- 
ment ? 

Mr,  Gennadius,  the  Greek  Charge  d’ Affaires, 
and  Mr.  Leighton,  B.A.,  haviog  made  a few 
observations, 

Mr.  Wood,  the  discoverer  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  tendered  his  congratulatioua 
to  Dr.  Schliemaun  on  bis  successes  as  heartily 
as  he  had  been  congratulated  by  tho  Doctor  on 
discovering  the  pavement  of  the  Temple  of  Diana. 
It  was  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  hear  Mr. 
Newton’s  testimony  as  to  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  remains  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann. 

Mr.  Gladstone.  — I begin  to  fear  lest  Dr. 
Sohliemann  shonld  get  tired  of  our  compliments; 
at  all  events,  I think  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
paying  compliments  which  are  not  sincere.  All 
the  compliments  and  marks  of  honour  which  he 
receives  in  this  country, — and  they  cannot  be 
too  many, — come  from  the  hearts  and  the  under- 
standings of  the  people.  It  pleases  me  particu- 
larly to  move  a vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his 
interesting  paper.  I think  that  the  mature 
judgment  of  so  distinguished  an  authority  as 
Mr.  Newton  in  favour  of  the  great  antiquity  or 
the  things  brought  to  light  at  Mycenae  must  be 
felt,  even  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  as  an  honour  well 
worth  accepting. 

The  President,  in  seconding  the  motion  from 
the  chair,  said, — I venture  to  remark  that  if  any 
confirmation  were  wanting  of  the  sentiment  which 
I ventured  to  express  at  the  outset  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, that  architecture  and  archaoology  are 
very  closely  allied,  that  confirmation  has  been 
given  in  the  extremely  ingenious  and  interesting 
paper  which  has  been  read.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  only  draw  the  attention  of  our  honoured 
guest  to  the  words  of  the  motto  (found  in  Nestor’s 
speech  to  Diomede,  in  the  ninth  book  of  the 
“ Iliad  ”)  which  we  have  placed  over  the  mantel, 
piece  this  evening : — 

Ourtff  Toi  TOv  }ivBov  ovoaoirai,  ooaoi  ’Axaioi, 

OvSe  TtdXiv  Ipiec  drop  ov  rkKog  iKio  fivBujv, — 
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ind  which  maybe  translated  as  follows:  “No 
me  among  the  Greeks  has  oeusored  thy  remarks, 
jr  answered  them  ; bat  thon  hast  not  said  all  that 
aas  yet  to  be  said  on  the  sabjeot.” 

The  motion  having  been  carried  with  much 
applause,  the  meeting  terminated. 


THE  CONNEXION  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 
ART  WITH  THE  TEACHING  OP  THE 
CLASSICS. 

Professor  Sidney  Colvin  delivered  the 
second*  lecture  of  this  coarse  of  Cantor  Lectures 
at  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Monday, 
the  23rd  nib. 

After  giving  a resume  of  the  previous  lecture, 
Professor  Colvin  proceeded  to  say  that  the 
creations  of  Greek  and  Roman  art  were  co-ex. 
tensive  nob  merely  with  a part  of  the  life  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but  with  every  phase  of  it. 
Everything  which  those  people  did  or  dreamt  of, 
or  suffered,  or  desired,  found  a permanent  record 
in  the  handiwork  of  the  artist,  as  well  as  in 
literature.  In  the  present  lecture  he  proposed 
to  take  a rapid  glance — for  it  could  hardly  be 
called  a survey, — of  the  range  and  extent  of 
ideas  represented,  personified,  incorporated, — 
incarnated,  in  fact,  for  they  became  real  living 
beings  in  the  minds  of  the  ancients, — in  sculp- 
ture, painting,  and  the  subordinate  arts,  but 
especially  in  sculptore.  The  study  of  ancient 
architecture,  as  a separate  study,  might  fairly 
be  set  aside  for  the  present  purpose,  although  it 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies  possible. 
The  way  in  which  the  genius  of  the  Greeks 
showed  itself  in  the  proportion  and  planning  of 
their  buildings  was  surprising,  especially  in  their 
temples,  upon  which  the  whole  genius  of  Greek 
architecture  was  concentrated.  In  short,  the 
study  of  Greek  architecture  was  one  which  was 
capable  of  revealing  the  Greek  miud  in  a most 
characteristic  way.  Proceeding  then  to  glance 
at  the  range  of  the  conooptions  to  which  the 
Greek  imagination,  and,  subsequently,  Greek  art, 
gave  human  lineaments,  the  lecturer  spoke  first 
of  all  of  those  works  of  art  which  we  knew  to 
have  existed  from  the  fame  they  obtained,  and 
from  records  which  had  been  handed  down  in  the 
writings  of  antiquity.  Naturally  the  embodi- 
ments  which  presented  themselves  first  for  con. 
sideration  were  those  of  the  twelve  great 
Olympian  gods,  who  divided  among  them  the 
empire  of  the  world  as  it  existed  in  the  Greek 
imagination.  First  of  all  was  the  sovereign 
father  of  all,  Zeus,  who  also  personified  the 
physical  powers  of  the  sky,  and  hence  he  was 
always  represented  as  holding  a thunderbolt  in 
one  hand,  and  his  familiar  attendant  was  the 
eagle,  both  being  symbols  of  power  to  swoop 
down  suddenly  from  the  sky.  Associated 
with  him  was  his  wife  Hera,  the  sovereign 
goddess  of  married  womanhood.  Then  oame 
' Poseidon,  own  bi’other  to  Zeus,  who  was  the 
I presiding  deity  of  the  sea ; Dcmetria,  who 
represented  the  fruitfulness  of  mother  earth; 
and  Proserpine,  her  daughter,  who  presided 
over  the  death  of  mankind.  Of  the  children  of 
Zeus,  Athene  represented  light  and  brightness, 
at  first  only  physically,  but  at  a subsequent 
period  ideally,  as  the  personification  of  intel- 
leobual  light  and  learning  generally.  Time 
did  not  permit  of  allusion  to  all  the  great  gods  and 
their  characteristics,  bub  all  had  their  temples, 
more  or  less  famous.  Each  temple  had  its 
temple  precinot,  and  each  preoinot  had  its 
images.  Although  for  the  purposes  of  the  pre. 
sent  lectures  it  was  not  proposed  to  consider 
architecture,  it  was  necessary  for  the  audience 
to  fi.x  their  minds  upon  the  chief  product  of  Greek 
architecture,  the  temple,  as  the  central  point 
round  which  all  the  products  of  sculpture  arose, 
In  the  beginning  Greek  sculpbure  was  essentially 
subordinate  to  Greek  religion,  and  therefore 
subordinate  to  the  seat  of  Greek  religion,  the 
temple.  Later  on,  when  the  art  of  sculpture 
began  to  progress  towards  perfection,  it  acquired 
a much  greater  freedom,  and  there  came  to  be 
three  classes  of  the  Greek  sculpture  associated 
with  the  Greek  temple.  First  of  all  there  was  the 
statu©  of  the  god  himself, — the  temple-image, 
properly  so  called.  That  was  originally,  in  the 
early  times  of  Greek  art,  a very  rough  wooden 
imago  of  archaic  type,  and  even  after  Greek  art 
had  attained  a high  degree  of  perfection,  these 
rough  images  were  regarded  with  great  sanotity. 
In  course  of  time,  however,  these  rude  wooden 
images  passed  away,  and  gave  way  to  figures  of 
the  central  images  iu  the  utmost  perfection  of 


* For  abstract  of  first  lactare  see  p.  397,  ante. 


art.  Besides  these,  each  temple  and  each  temple 
preoinot  had  a great  number  of  dedicatory 
statues  of  the  tutelary  divinity,  varying  more  or 
less  from  each  other  iu  the  representation  of  the 
god’s  attributes.  These  statues  were  for  the 
most  part  sot  up  and  dedicated  by  people  who 
were  desirous  either  of  making  a thank-offering 
for  some  benefit  received,  or  of  propitiating  the 
god  in  order  that  he  might  not  punish  them  for 
their  evil  deeds.  The  third-class  or  order  of 
Boulpture  was  purely  decorative,  and  was 
used  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  temples 
themselves,  as  in  friezes,  metopes,  pedi- 
ments, &c.  In  the  pediments  at  either  end 
of  the  great  Greek  temples  the  richest 
part  of  the  purely  decorative  sculpture  of  the 
Greeks  was  displayed.  Of  the  first  and  second 
classes  of  sculpture  it  was  highly  improbable 
that  any  considerable  remains  would  be  found, 
but  now  that  there  seemed  to  be  a sorb  of  revival 
in  archmological  exploration,  it  was  very  likely 
that  many  valuable  finds  of  decorative  soulpture, 
i.e.f  Bonlpbure  whioh  had  been  need  in  embellish- 
ing the  architectural  features  of  the  temples, 
would  be  made,  and  by  a comparison  of  speci- 
mens of  this  class  of  sculpture  with  each  other 
and  with  representations  of  the  great  statues  or 
temple  images  depicted  on  coins,  &o.,  together 
with  a closer  study  of  the  writings  of  antiquity, 
our  knowledge  of  Greek  art  was  capable  of  being 
widely  extended.  The  lecturer  thon  proceeded 
to  take  a hasty  survey  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  Greek  temples  and  their  statues,  beginning 
with  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  and  its 
ohrys-elephantine  statue  described  by  Paueanias, 
This  must  have  been  irrevocably  destroyed  oen. 
turies  ago ; for  even  had  not  the  gold  and  ivory 
of  whioh  it  was  composed  excited  the  cupidity 
of  invaders,  the  structure  of  the  statue  was  such 
as  to  need  the  frequent  application  of  oil  or 
water, — or  perhaps  both, — to  keep  it  from 
“ springing.”  It  was  on  record  that  some  of 
the  statues  of  this  description  were  regularly 
looked  after  and  cared  for  in  this  way  by 
specially-appointed  attendants.  The  only  clue 
we  had  to  the  splendour  of  this  statue  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus  were  a few  fragments  of  Greek 
statues  in  the  Vatican  purporting  to  be  repre- 
sentations  of  it.  The  representation  of  Bacchus 
and  the  Sileni  was  the  particular  delight  of  a 
certain  school  of  Greek  art, — the  later  Attica 
school,  represented  by  Scopes  and  Praxiteles. 
The  lecturer  went  on  to  point  out  that  it  was 
often  diffioulb  to  fully  understand  the  meaning  of 
a Greek  bas-relief,  even  when  the  scene  depicted 
was  some  historical  incident,  for  intermingled 
with  the  real  dramatis  personce,  so  to  speak,  were 
ideal  figures,  such  as  that  of  Victory,  &c.,  only 
slightly,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  the  other 
figures.  Iu  the  great  central  time  of  Greek  art, 
portraiture  was  unknown,  every  representation 
of  a figure  being  more  or  less  symbolioal.  It 
was  only  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  that 
real  portraiture  was  known.  The  portrait  of 
the  Carian  bronze  from  the  tomb  of  Mausolus, 
in  the  British  Museum,  was  probably  one  of  the 
earliest  speoimens.  Death  and  Sleep  were  almost 
indistinguishable  in  Greek  art ; in  fact,  it  was  nob 
quite  certain  whether  we  possessed  any  Greek 
representation  of  Death.  Very  probably  the 
beautiful  figure  in  the  British  Museum,  with 
great  wings,  and  having  a sword  by  its 
side,  and  which  is  in  company  with  Mer- 
cury and  other  gods,  was  meant  to  represent 
Death.  Death  was  never  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
as  a thing  to  be  dreaded,  and  consequently  it 
was  never  represented  in  a repulsive  or  bogy-like 
form.  Sleep  generally  was  represented  as  a 
winged  youth,  sad  of  aspect.  Tho  lecturer  con- 
cluded with  some  remarks  bearing  upon  one  or 
two  illustrations  exhibited.  One  of  these  repre- 
sented  the  celebrated  group  known  as  the  Naples 
Gladiators,  whioh  had  been  proved  to  be  a 
Roman  copy  of  the  statue  set  up  by  the  people 
of  Athena,  about  476  B.C.,  to  the  Tyraonioides. 
Another  cartoon  represented  the  remains  of 
a winged  figure  of  Victory  recently  found  at 
Olympia,  which,  dating  from  the  great  central 
time  of  Greek  art,  was  one  of  the  most  valuable 
fragments  we  had,  although  it  was  not  com- 
parable for  beauty  with  our  Elgin  marbles.  A 
third  cartoon  represented  one  of  a large  number 
of  bas-reliefs  which  had  been  excavated  at 
Athens.  These  bas-reliefs  were  undoubtedly 
funeral  monuments,  and  the  one  in  question  well 
illustrated  the  Greek  idea  of  death,  which  was 
regarded  merely  as  a parting,  a going  out,  a 
separation  for  a time.  This  was  expressed  with 
infinite  delicacy  by  a servant  assisting  her  mis- 
tress in  preparation  for  going  out.  Another  in- 
stance cited  by  the  lecturer  in  illustration  of  the 


way  in  whioR  the  Greeks  regarded  death  wn^ 
that  of  a scene  depicted  on  another  of  these 
sepulchral  monuments,  where  a man  going  out 
in  the  morning  stooped  down  to  pat  his  little 
dog.  The  whole  series  of  these  monuments 
showed  how  ready  and  willing  the  Greek  was  to 
depart  this  life, — a life  which  was  so  full  of  glory 
for  him, — and  to  spend  his  time  with  those  gods 
so  divine,  calm,  and  strong,  and  compared  with 
whom  be  was  only  one  degree  less  divine,  calm, 
and  strong. 

Professor  Colvin  delivered  his  third  lecture 
on  Monday  afternoon  last,  dealing  with  tho 
materials  of  the  study,  firstly,  as  divided  accord- 
ing  to  the  art  employed,  as  soulpture,  painting, 
and  their  subordinate  arts ; secondly,  as  divided 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  produced, 
as  statues  iu  wood,  gold  and  ivory,  marble, 
terr  i-cotba,  free  and  decorative  statues,  reliefs, 
wall  paintings,  vases  and  vase-paintings,  coins, 
gems,  gold  ornaments,  bronze  armour  and 
implements,  glass,  &o.  He  remarked  that  it 
was  necessary,  before  beginning  to  discuss  these 
materials,  to  classify  and  group  them  iu  some 
way ; but  it  was  a very  difficult  classification  to 
establish,  as  it  was  hard  to  draw  a line  of  demar- 
cation between  objects  which,  though  geuerically 
belonging  to  different  classes,  ran  into  each  other, 
so  to  speak.  For  instance,  sculpturo  and  pottery 
might  be  taken  astotally  distinct  groups,  butunder 
which  of  the  two  could  bo  classed  terra-cotta 
statues  ? It  might  be  claimed  for  either,  and  for 
both,  with  good  warrant.  In  the  classification 
which  he  was  going  to  adopt  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  lecture,  he  should  include  under  the 
term  “ sculpture”  statues  of  all  kinds,  whether 
in  the  round  or  in  relief.  Of  the  votive  or 
dedicatory  statues  referred  to  in  the  last  lecture 
as  being  set  up  by  individuals  in  the  preoinots 
of  temples,  a large  number, — the  majority,  m 
faefcj — were  of  bronze,  but  most  of  them  had 
irretrievably  perished.  Bronze  was  tho  material 
whioh  from  the  severity  of  treatment  which  its 
use  involved  was  best  suited,  on  the  whole,  to 
express  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  in  its  highest 
expression.  The  art  of  Phidias  was,  in  the 
main,  a bronze  art.  Of  the  durability  of  the 
material  itself  there  could  be  no  doubt;  but,  un- 
luckily for  students  of  antique  art,  bronze  bad  a 
fatal  facility  of  being  turned  into  pennies,  and  of 
this  facility  barbarian  invaders  bad  not  been  slow 
to  avail  themselves.  It  was  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  the  known  remains  of  Greek  bronze 
were  comparatively  few  and  disappointing.  By 
far  the  best  collection  was  that  in  the  Museum 
at  Naples,  most  of  which  oame  from  Herou- 
laneum  and  Pompeii,  and  as  to  which  it  was 
probable  that  the  greater  portion  was  not  Greek 
art,  bub  Roman  reproductions.  Tne  Naples 
Museum  possessed  one  or  two  statues  of  great 
beauty,  notably  the  celebrated  statue  of  Nar- 
cissus. Not  many  years  ago  there  was  found  at 
Brescia  a bronze  draped  figure  of  Victory  writing 
upon  a shield  resting  on  her  knee.  That  was 
an  important  discovery,  but,  after  all,  it  was  only 
a Roman  statue,  copied,  no  doubt,  from  the 
Greek,  bub  nob  coming  from  the  fountain-head 
itself.  At  Olympia  lately  an  exciting  discovery 
had  been  made  of  the  ear  and  a portion  of  the 
head  of  what  were  recognised  as  belonging  to  a 
celebrated  bronze  cow  which  was  known  to  have 
existed  there.  In  the  British  Museum  there  had 
been  for  the  last  few  years  a splendid  female 
head  in  bronze;  we  did  not  know  where  it  oame 
from  originally,  but  it  was  said  to  have  been 
dug  up  in  a garden  high  up  iu  the  miuntaius 
of  Armenia  behind  Erzeroum.  The  fragments  of 


antique  bronze  which  we  possessed  were,  how. 
ever,  especially  “ornamental”  bronze  work 
as  distinguished  from  figure  subjects,  not 
Greek,  but  Etruscan.  The  Etruscans  showed  a 
certain  stiffness  and  meohauieal  quality,  and 
lacked  the  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks,  in  their 
figure  subjects,  but  in  purely  ornamental  work 
they  were  unrivalled.  The  lecturer  then  pro- 
ceeded to  give  an  historioal  sketch  of  the 
accumulation  and  distribution  of  the  materials 
for  the  study  of  classic  art,  and  touched  upon 
the  principal  excavations  whioh  had  been  carried 
on,  referring,  inter  alia,  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  museums.  In  the  border-age 
between  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance, 
little  more  heed  was  paid  to  any  stray  specimens 
of  antique  art  which  might  turn  up  than  would 
have  been  paid  to  them  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Even 
while  the  Renaissance  was  dawning,  antique  or 
“ Pagan  ” statues  were  destroyed,  as  boding  no 
good  to  the  community  amongst  whom  they 
were  found.  By  the  time  the  threshold  of  the 
modern  world  was  fairly  reached,  however,  this 
antipathy  to  the  remains  of  antique  art  had 
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almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  was  being  re- 
placed  by  enthnsiastio  admiration.  By  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  exploration, — it 
might  almost  be  said  the  scientific  exploration, — 
of  Rome  had  been  commenced.  From  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  the  most  active  time  of  exploration 
in  the  Eternal  City,  and  since  that  time  the  work 
baa  been  continued  with  more  or  less  of  perse- 
verance and  continuity  of  aim.  As  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  a vast  number  of 
statues  had  been  found  in  Rome;  the  number 
had  been  calcnlated  at  170,000,  but  it  was  im. 
possible  to  speak  exactly.  It  was  daring  the 
most  active  period  of  exploration  in  Rome  that 
some  of  the  most  famous  statues  in  the  world, 
such  as  the  Laocoon,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  &o., 
had  been  found.  In  those  days,  too,  were  formed 
the  first  great  private  galleries  of  the  world, 
such  as  the  Farncse,  the  Medici,  the  Ludovici, 
&c.  These  ultimately  formed  the  nuclei  of  some 
of  the  great  public  collections,  that  of  the 
Medici  being  transported  to  Florence,  and  form- 
ing the  nucleus  of  the  Uffizzi.  One  of  the 
greatest  treasures  in  this  collection  is  the  famous 
Ifiobe  group,  evidently  copied  from  an  original 
by  Soopas  or  Praxiteles,  and  found  in  Rome  in 
1483.  Lord  Arundel,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
was  the  first  Englishman  who  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  revived  study  of  antique  art,  and, 
although  the  famous  collection  bearing  his  name 
had  been  for  the  most  part  broken  up,  there 
ptill  remained  at  Oxford  a few  remnants  of  it. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  from 
1/30  onwards,  it  became  the  fashion  for  rloh 


Lord  Elgin).  They  were  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  from  that  time  the  public  taste  and 
knowledge  of  Greek  sculpture  had  been  extended 
and  enlarged,  and  Bloomsbury  had  become  the 
necessary  Mecca  of  all  students  of  Greek  sculp, 
ture.  Having  passed  in  review  the  discovery  of 
the  .iEgina  marbles  (which,  he  said,  were  lost  to 
this  country  throngh  the  misunderstanding  of 
his  instructions  by  the  British  official  who  was 
deputed  to  secure  them,  and  which  were  now  at 
Mnnioh),  and  the  results  of  the  explorations  at 
Halioarnassus,  Ephesus,  &o.,  the  lecturer,  after 
briefly  discoursing  of  antique  coins  and  gems, 
and  showing  the  great  light  which  their  study 
was  capable  of  throwing  on  antique  architecture 
and  sculpture,  made  a paasiog  reference  to 
encaustic  painting,  and  concluded  by  describing 
the  so-called  "Etrasoan”  vases,  which,  he  said, 
there  was  good  reason  for  believing  were  not 
Etruscan  products  at  all.  They  were  essentially 
and  entirely  Greek,  and  were  exported  by  the 
Greeks  to  Etruria  in  exchange  for  bronzes. 


nwards,  it  became  the  fashion  for  rich 
young  Englishmen  to  go  “the  grand  tour,” 
to  Rome  and  .Greece,  and  to  bring  back 
with  them  antiques  of  moro  or  less  ooDBeqnence. 
Many  of  these  were  “restored"  conjeobnrally  and 
in  a hap-hazard  kind  of  way,  one  of  the  most 
active  “restorers”  being  a man  named  Jenkins. 
Nollokins  in  his  youth  was  employed  in  such 
work.  From  the  colleotions  brought  over  by 
iustalments,  so  to  speak,  by  the  scions  of  noble 
houses,  were  formed  the  numerous  private  col- 
lections of  this  country,  some  of  which  had 
gone  to  swell  the  contents  of  the  British  Museum, 
originally  formed  from  the  collection  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloane.  Abont  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury the  collection  of  ancient  marbles  entered 
upon  qnite  a new  phase,  owing  to  the  exertions, — 
the  very  up-hill  exertions, — of  a man  whose 
name  had  been  unjustly  covered  with  a great 
deal  of  obloquy,  but  one  who,  in  the  history  of 
human  civilisation,  would  hold  a high  place, 
viz.,  Lord  Elgin.  The  debt  of  gratitude  which 
mankind  owed  to  Lord  Elgin  for  rescuing  the 
fiieze  and  pediment  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon 
from  inevitable  destruction  was  a debt  of  which 
it  was  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  greatness, 
notwithstanding  the  shrieks  with  which  he  was 
assailed  by  Byron  and  others.  His  work  was 
hard,  and  his  labours  were  ill-rewarded.  He  was 
sent  out  quite  a young  man  to  Constantinople 
as  our  ambassador.  While  he  was  there,  an 
architect,  named  Harrison,  thought  it  would  be 
interesting  to  obtain  casts  of  the  corner  capitals 
of  some  Ionic  buildings  at  Athens,  and  then 
came  the  notion  of  taking  oasts  and  making 
drawings  of  the  Parthenon.  While  this  was 
being  done,  it  became  evident  to  those  con- 
cerned  in  the  work  that  those  beantiful  sculp- 
tures were  continually  being  injured  and  muti- 
lated, and  this  to  such  an  extent  that  if  they 
were  to  be  preserved  it  could  only  be  by 
removing  them  altogether.  Lord  Elgin  got  a 
firman  from  the  Sultan,  empowering  him  to 
remove  them,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  years 
ISO  cases  were  packed  and  shipped  to  England. 
The  sabsequent  history  of  these  oases  was 
strange  and  romantic.  Some  of  them  went  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  had  to  be  recovered 
by  divers  years  afterwards.  Lord  Elgin,  coming 
to  Englund  through  France  in  1802,  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  during  his  deten- 
tion the  cases  containing  the  marbles  were 
lyiog  about  at  various  ports  in  the  country 
waiting  for  their  consignees  to  claim  them. 
When  Lord  Elgin  was  released,  he  had  great 
difficulty  iu  getting  all  the  cases  together,  and 
after  that  he  had  almost  greater  difficulty  in 
getting  the  dilettanti  to  appreciate  their  value. 
The  amateurs  of  the  day,  infatuated  with  what 
they  regarded  the  “ perfection  ” of  the  showy  and 
restored  statues  of  the  Vatican  and  other  gal- 
leries,  obstinately  refused  to  see  any  merit  in  the 
Parthenon  sculptures,  and  it  was  only  after  snob 
men  as  Canova,  Visconti,  and  Hayden  had  testi- 
fied as  to  their  value  and  high  artistic  merit  that, 
in  1816,  they  were  bought  by  the  Government 
for  3(5,0001.  (perhaps  half  the  sum  they  had  cost 


MODES  OF  DECAY  IN  STONE. 

At  the  nanal  monthly  meeting  of  the  Archi- 
tectnral  Section  of  the  Glasgow  Philosophical 
Society,  held  on  the  18th  ult.,  Mr.  John  Honey, 
mao,  president,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  James  Thom- 
SOD,  LL.D,,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
Mechanics  at  Glasgow  University,  read  an  in. 
terestiog  paper  on  Modes  of  Decay  in  Stone. 
Dr.  Thomson  said  that  his  attention  had  first 
been  specially  directed  to  this  subject  by 
observing  the  condition  of  the  walls  at  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  in  1862.  Along  one  of  the  walls, 
at  the  level  of  a few  feet  above  the  base,  was  a 
regular  band  of  decay,  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  broad. 
Below  this  line  the  stones  were  damp,  but  per- 
fectly sound,  above  it  they  were  dry  and  perfectly 
sound.  He  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  same 
stone  had  been  used  throughout,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  effect  was  due  to  conditions  which 
shonld  be  investigated.  The  conclusion  he  had 
arrived  at  was,  that  the  decay  was  caused  by 
constant  evaporation  drawing  the  salts  from  the 
pores  of  the  stone  towards  the  surface,  where 
they  crystallised,  the  growth  of  minute  crystals 
cansiog  the  disintegration  of  the  stone.  He  had 
broogbt  this  matter  before  the  notice  of  the 
British  Association  at  the  Cambridge  meeting, 
and  subsequent  observation  and  experiment  had 
fully  confirmed  the  views  which  he  had  at  that 
time  expressed.  Dr.  Thomson  referred  to  the 
great  power  exerted  by  crystals  forming  or  ac- 
cumulating, and  brought  numerous  illustrations 
before  the  meeting.  He  did  not  mean  to  assert 
that  no  other  agent  contributed  to  the  decay  of 
stone,  but  he  believed  that,  in  the  case  of  sand- 
stone  especially,  it  would  generally  be  found  that 
the  decay  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  process 
he  had  described.  He  had  little  faith  in  any 
external  applications  for  preserving  stone.  He 
had  often  observed  as  a result  of  their  use  that 
instead  of  the  crystals  throwing  oat  minute 
particles  from  the  surface,  their  accumulation 
behind  the  artificial  skin  resulted  in  large  flakes 
of  the  stone  being  thrown  off. 

After  some  disonssion,  in  which  Mr.  Campbell 
Douglas,  architect,  Mr.  James  Thomson,  archi- 
tect,  Mr.  Mayer,  and  others,  took  part,  the  chair- 
man  asked  Mr.  Wnnsoh,  as  a geologist,  if  he 
conld  suggest  any  mode  of  determining  what 
stones  were  likely  to  stand  well  when  exposed  in 
a building. 

Mr.  Wunsoh  said  he  would  be  guided  by 
observation ; he  would  examine  the  old  build- 
ings in  the  locality  where  he  was  going  to  build 
(or  get  bis  architect  to  do  so),  and  find  out 
where  the  stones  which  had  stood  the  test  were 
got,  and  use  the  same  stone.  He  would  consider 
his  architect  responsible  if  stones  which  decayed 
were  used  in  his  boose. 

Mr.  Donglas  repudiated  the  idea  of  the  archi- 
tect being  responsible  in  such  a case,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Honses  of  Parliament,  when  even 
the  advice  of  a distingnished  Royal  Commis- 
sion had  not  led  to  the  use  of  a durable  stone. 

The  Chairman  expressed  regret  that  so  few 
architects  were  present  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
oussion  of  a subject  so  deeply  interesting  to 
them,  while  they  were  bound  to  observe  carefully 
the  phenomena  referred  to  by  Dr.  Thomson,  and 
to  take  every  available  means  of  obtaining  for 
their  works  the  best  materials : of  oonrse,  be 
agreed  with  Mr.  Douglas  as  to  their  responsi- 
bility. Sometimes  they  had  no  choice  in  the 
selection  of  stone  j at  others  the  stone  they  pre- 
ferred was  practically  unobtainable;  while  at 
others,  having  taken  every  pains  to  find  out  the 


best  quarry  in  a locality,  tbeir  utmost  care  was 
baffled  by  finding  stones  which  appeared  pre- 
cisely alike  in  the  quarry,  or  on  the  “ siege,” 
turned  onb  so  differently  in  the  building,  that 
while  some  remained  perfectly  sound,  others, 
before  the  tradesmen  left  the  ground,  were 
badly  decayed.  He  thought  we  had  a right  to 
ask  our  geologists  and  chemists  to  help  ns  in  the 
matter,  and  supply  us  with  some  practical  test. 
He  considered  Professor  Thomson’s  paper  a valu. 
able  contribntion  to  our  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  a great  step  in  advance  towards 
prevention  or  core  if  we  thoroughly  understood 
the  nature  of  the  disease.  His  own  observations 
directly  confirmed  Dr.  Thomson’s  theory.  The 
action  of  the  special  impurities  of  the  Glasgow 
air  caused  by  chemical  works,  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Mayer,  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  decay  of  sandstones.  He  had  found  Glasgow 
and  other  sandstones  go  as  rapidly  in  the  purest 
country  air  as  in  town,  when  favourably  situated 
for  developing  the  process  of  decay  indicated  by 
Dr.  Thomson.  He  asked  the  members  to  assist 
in  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  by  carefully 
noting  the  phenomena  presented  in  cases  coming 
under  their  notice. 


Professor  Thomson  having  briefly  replied, 
received  a cordial  vote  of  thanks. 


DESIGN  FOR  COVERING 
THE  ROYAL  ALBERT  MEMORIAL 
IN  HYDE  PARK. 

We  have  already  briefly  mentioned  the  pro- 
posal made  by  Mr.  Wills,  of  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Onslow  Crescent,  to  erect  an  enclosure 
over  the  Albert  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park,  and 
that  a design  had  been  made  for  the  structure 
by  Mr.  Bedborough,  architect.  In  our  present 
issue  we  give  an  engraving  of  the  design,  and 
will  let  Mr.  Wills  tell  his  own  story  by  printing 
part  of  his  letter  addressed  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen : — 

“ In  the  first  plaoe  I submit  to  your  Majesty’s 
gracious  consideration  that  the  magnificent 
memorial,  in  Kensington  Gardens,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  and  good  Prince  Consort, 
by  your  Majesty’s  grateful  subjects,  is  much  too 
beautiful  and  costly  to  be  exposed  without  pro- 
tection to  the  injnrious  influences  of  the  vitiated 
atmosphere  of  London. 

Secondly,  that  a suitable  coverieg  is  abso. 
lately  necessary,  not  only  to  prevent  a speedy 
disfigurement,  through  atmospheric  influences,  of 
the  nation’s  memorial,  but  also  to  enable  the 
admiring  thousands  who  so  mnoh  appreciate  the 
virtues  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  to  enjoy,  in 
all  weathers,  an  inspection  of  the  beautiful  work 
of  art  raised  to  his  memory. 

Farther,  I humbly  beg  to  submit  to  your 
Majesty  that,  as  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  are  faithfully  represented 
in  marble,  and  as  works  of  high  art  command 
the  admiration  and  appreciation  of  all  privileged 
to  view  them,  it  would  be  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  whole  to  add  suitable  illustrations  of 
the  vegetation  of  each  quarter  of  the  globe, 
also  as  a means  of  popular  instruction,  and  as 
illustrative  of  the  social  and  commercial  benefits 
conferred  on  the  subjects  of  your  Majesty. 

The  proposal  I have  the  honour  to  lay  before 
your  Majesty  is  to  erect  a commodious  glass 
structure,  in  five  main  divisions,  the  centre 
division  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  Memorial,  and 
the  other  four  divisions  to  be  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  plants,  trees,  &c.,  representing  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Examples  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  Europe,  for  instance,  to  be  arranged  in 
a garden  by  itself,  adjoining  the  group  of 
sculpture,  representing  the  products  of  that  part 
of  the  globe,  and  a similar  arrangement  to  be 
made  in  respect  to  the  remaining  groups  of 
statuary.” 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  submits  that  if  this 
proposal  conld  be  carried  out,  it  would  appro- 
priately honour  the  memory  of  that  great  mind 
whose  aim  it  was  to  foster  the  arts  and  sciences 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English  nation. 


St,  Paul’s  Cathedral.  — The  Dean  and 
Chapter  have  accepted  the  offer  made  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  by  the  “ Cbambre  Syndicale  des 
Ouvriers  Menniaiers  en  B/itiment,”  in  Paris,  to 
give  a splendid  carved  pnlpit,  of  the  value  of 
1,4001,,  for  use  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The 
new  pnlpit  will  be  placed  in  the  nave  of  the 
Cathedral,  which  will  thus  be  made  more  avail- 
able for  the  occasional  services  which  are  held 
there. 
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Doorway  by  Palladio.  I 
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i.(;ADB  OF  THE  GROSYBNOK  QALLEEY. 
Accokding  to  promise,  we  give  a view  of  the 
trance  front  of  the  Groavenor  Gallery,  now  in 
nrse  of  oonstruotion.  The  doorway,  as  we 
id  in  our  account  of  the  building,*  is  under- 
lod  to  be  from  the  designs  of  Palladio,  and 
me  from  the  Ohuroh  of  Sta.  Lucia,  in  Venice, 
e doorway  is  of  marble.  The  remainder  of 
front  will  be  of  Portland  stone.  We  have 
riewed  the  coutents  of  the  gallery  on  another 
go. 


NEW  STREETS  AND  STREET 
■ PROVBMBNTS  BY  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BOARD  OP  WORKS. 

UOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BIUTISH  ARCHITECrS. 

[n  the  disouBsion  which  followed  Mr.  TbomaH 
irrie’s  paper  f on  this  subject, 
rhe  President  (Sir.  Charles  Barry)  said  that  the 
ig  li.st  of  street  improvements  which  had  been 
erred  to  in  the  paper  showed  the  all-reaching 
[ilanoe  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  . 
080  operations  in  all  parts  of  London  fully 
itified  its  title.  It  was  gratifying  to  know  that 
their  colleague  in  the  membership  of  the 
ititute,  Mr.  Vnlliamy,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
Works  had  at  its  command  the  services  of  an 
mated  architect.  No  donbt  he  would  be  able 
show  very  good  and  substantial  reasons  for 
' lines  of  the  new  streets  projected  by  the 
ird.  It  was  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  he 
aid  bear  in  mind  as  much  as  possible  that 
atever  improvements  might  be  made  in  the 
ghbonrhood  of  the  National  Gallery,  it  was 
inently  desirable  that  that  treasure-house  of 
^should  be  made  an  isolated  building,  with 
ioiently  wide  streets  bounding  it  on  all  sides, 
j obvious  advantage  of  this  in  case  of  fire 
I so  great  that  he  need  not  say  more  on  the 
jeot.  It  would  also  be  very  interesting  to 
w what  course  the  Board  intended  to  pursue 
onsequence  of  the  withdrawal  from  their  Bill 
' before  Parliament  of  the  clause  which  con- 
plated  interference  with  the  porch  of  St. 
tin  s Churoh.  How  did  the  Board  propose 
;et  over  the  difficulty  of  having  a narrow 
et  leading  from  Trafalgar-square  into  the 
e new  street  which  it  was  proposed  to  form 
'ottenham-oourt-road  ? 

Ir.  Vnlliamy  (Superintending  Architect  ofthe 
iropoliban  Board  of  Works)  said  he  would 
wer  the  chairman’s  question  first.  He 
ight  that  the  Board  had  done  wisely  to  defer 
ublic  opinion  in  the  matter  of  leaving  the  fine 
liioo  of  St.  Martin’s  untouched,  although  the 
)t  would  be  to  render  the  proposed  new 
■et,  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  of  loss 
lice  at  that  particular  point.  The  Board  felt 
as  the  public  so  strongly  opposed  any  inter, 
luce  with  the  portico  the  matter  should  remain 
ii  at  present,  leaving  the  publio  to  take  the 
ative  in  regard  to  the  matter  if  any  great 
invenience  were  found  to  result  from  the  in- 
IpleteHess  of  the  improvement.  As  to  the 
lonal  Gallery,  the  portion  of  the  scheme  of 
3t  improvement  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
iiming’s-row  would  be  given  up,  as  the  War 
|:0  authorities  would  not  consent  to  allow  any 
ion  of  the  barrack-yard  to  be  taken,  as  the 
jmander-in-ohief  was  moat  strongly  of  opinion 
I its  retention,  together  with  the  barracks, 

I most  necessary  for  quartering  troops  for  the 
lection  of  the  public  in  case  of  riot.  It  was 
rly  useless  to  press  this  portion  of  the  Bill, 
j would  be  opposed  by  the  Government,  and 
> opposition  would  jeopardise  the  whole 
sure.  He  had  listened  with  a great  deal  of 
ntion  to  Mr.  Morris’s  proposals  and  sugges- 
B for  the  improvement  of  the  intended 
. lines  of  street  communication,  but  he 
[ afraid  that  Mr.  Morris  had  not  had 
(experience  in  street-making  that  he  (Mr. 
iamy)  had.  For  sixteen  years  he  had 
: the  laying  out  of  the  new  streets,  snob 
buthwark-street,  Queen  Viotoria-street,  &o., 

•h  had  been  carried  out  by  the  Metro- 
Ian  Board  of  Works,  and  the  one  main  item 
■e  considered  in  such  matters  was  that  of 
I Obviously  it  was  very  easy  to  take  a map 
.draw  a line  from  point  to  point  and  say,— 
is  is  the  best  line  for  the  new  street  to 
” ; but  to  make  a new  street  in  this  way 
d involve  an  outlay,  very  often,  of  millions 
oney,  the  greater  part  of  which  might  be 
I by  slight  deviations  to  the  right  or  left 
) obtaining  what  would  be  nearly  as  good  a 

* Bes  p.  424,  ante. 

t Bead  oa  the  23rd  ult.  (see  p.  421,  ante). 


line  of  thoroughfare  for  the  traffic  as  the  more 
direct  line,  although  as  a mere  matter  of  planning 
and  eTisemble  the  effect  would  neoessaiily  be 
inferior.  The  whole  of  the  lines  of  street  im- 
provement now  before  Parliament  bad  been 
surveyed  several  times  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette 
and  himself,  and  the  lines  of  route  fixed  upon 
by  them  had  been  adopted  by  the  Board,  the 
members  of  which  were  all  practical  men.  A 
very  important  lino  of  street  improvement,  that 
from  Old-street  to  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury,  was 
now  well  advanced  towards  completion,  all  the 
work  being  in  hand  except  a portion  in  Theo- 
bald's-road,  Holborn.  Several  of  the  schemes 
discussed  by  Mr.  Morris  had  yet  to  be  approved 
of  by  Parliament,  and,  as  they  were  now  before 
the  Legislature  it  was  hardly  fair  to  discuss 
them  too  minutely  or  to  prejudge  their  cost. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White  asked  what  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  proposed  to  do  in  oonseqaenoe 
of  the  refusal  of  the  War  Office  to  allow  any 
portion  of  the  barrack-yard  to  be  taken  for  the 
proposed  new  street. 

Mr.  Vulliaray  said  that  the  only  thing  the 
Board  could  do  was  to  wait  until  next  year,  and 
then  come  before  Parliament  with  a plan  of  an 
amended  route  vid  Orange-street  and  Leicester- 
square. 

Mr.  Hansard  said  he  sincerely  hoped  that  one 
part  of  the  scheme  now  before  Parliament  would 
not  be  carried,  and  that  was  the  d4boii,chement  of 
the  proposed  new  street  into  Piocadilly-circus, 
one  side  of  which  (that  between  Tichborne-street 
and  the  Circus  itself)  would  have  to  be  demolished, 
leaving  a very  irregularly-shaped  open  space 
opposite  the  Criterion  Kestaurant, — such  an 
awkward.shaped  space,  in  fact,  as  to  be  almost, 
if  not  quite,  incapable  of  any  satisfactory  or 
effective  architectural  treatment.  The  Circus 
and  the  Quadrant  were  the  great  beauties  of 
Nash’s  scheme,  but  if  interfered  with  in  the 
manner  contemplated  they  would  be  greatly 
marred  and  disfigured.  He  quite  agreed  with 
Mr.  VuUiamj’s  remarks  as  to  cost,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  thought  there  was  such  a thing  as 
false  economy  iu  street-making,  and  this  false 
economy  was  sometimes  exemplified  in  not 
acquiring  sufficient  land  on  either  side  of  the 
proposed  new  streets  to  make  good,  usefnl,  and 
practicable  bnilding  sites  j and  in  cases  where 
the  new  street  cut  through  the  property  acquired 
at  a more  or  less  acute  angle,  some  of  the  plots 
were  almost  useless.  Wherever  practicable  new 
lines  of  street  should  be  partially  constructed  and 
new  buildings  erected  before  demolishing  the 
whole  of  the  property  required.  This  was  a mere 
precautionary  measure  for  retaining  the  manu- 
facturers  or  tradesmen  on  the  spot,  instead  of 
compelling  them  to  migrate,  perhaps  to  a distance, 
beoauee  in  many  instances  of  enforced  removal 
of  this  kind  the  tradesmen  or  manufacturers  had 
necessarily  to  remove  a considerable  distance 
away,  and  the  new  street,  when  made,  had  a hard 
struggle  to  get  tenants.  This  was  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  the  new  buildings  on  the  Holborn 
Viaduct,  which  were  only  now  beginning  to  be 
occupied  as  offices  and  business  premises. 

Mr.  Whioheord  said  that  some  two  or  three 
years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  make  an  under- 
ground railway  uniting  the  Midland  and  North. 
Western  Railway  stations  in  the  Euston-road 
with  the  South-Eastern  Railway  at  Charing, 
cross.  The  proposed  railway  was  to  have  been 
constructed  in  great  part  beneath  a new  street 
which  was  projected,  if  he  remembered  rightly, 
on  almost  the  same  line  as  that  proposed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  That  scheme 
was,  for  some  reason  or  other,  not  sanotioned  by 
Parliament.  He  regretted  this,  beoanse  he  felt 
convinced  that,  even  though  we  made  new  street 
improvements  of  the  kind  under  discussion,  we 
wanted  more  railway  accommodation  in  London 
if  we  were  not  to  see  onr  streets  oontiniially 
blocked  with  traffic.  Mr.  Morris  had  treated  the 
subject  iu  a very  suggestive  manner,  and  his 
paper  was  well  worth  attention ; bnt,  at  the 
same  time,  no  one  was  better  qualified  than  Mr. 
Vulliamy  to  speak  with  authority  and  emphasis 
upon  the  practical  difficulties  and  financial  con- 
siderations involved  in  the  making  of  new  streets 
or  the  improvement  of  existing  thoroughfares  in 
London.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Vnlliamy  that 
suggestions  which,  on  the  face  of  them,  appeared 
to  be  the  moat  feasible  and  obvious  things  in 
the  world,  were,  in  carrying  them  into  practice, 
opposed  by  insuperable  obstacles.  An  important 
point  to  consider  in  connexion  with  new  street 
improvements  was  whether  they  were  to  bo 
partially  appropriated  to  tramways,  and  if 
so,  whether  some  improved  means  of  con- 
structing the  lines  could  not  be  adopted,  so 


as  to  maintain  the  roads  in  better  order.  On  all 
these  questions  there  would  naturally  be  great 
diversity  of  opinion.  For  his  own  part,  he  could 
not  but  think  that  it  was  an  abomination  to  allow 
tramways,  as  at  present  constructed  and  main- 
tained, incur  streets;  and  now  that  they  were 
threatened  with  steam  power  for  drawing  the 
oars,  the  outlook  was  not  a pleasant  one  for  those 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  driving.  The  mstbetio 
part  of  the  question  involved  in  Mr.  Morris's 
paper, — a very  important  part, — had  only  been 
glanced  at,  but  it  was  particularly  interesting 
to  them  as  architects.  Tbere  was  no  donbt  that 
the  effective  openiug-ont  of  new  streets  called 
for  great  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  designer, 
so  as  to  display  to  their  utmost  advantage  any 
ohurohes  or  interesting  buildings  of  any  sort. 
In  this  connexion  Mr.  Vulliamy  was  deserving  of 
great  credit  for  the  pains  be  had  taken  in  so 
arranging  the  route  of  Queen  Viotoria-street  as 
to  show  at  their  best  the  few  remaining  churoh 
towers  of  Wren’s  time.  These  towers  were  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque,  and  lent  a great  oharra  to 
the  street.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  he 
regretted  to  find  that  the  churchwardens,  or 
whoever  else  might  be  responsible,  had  erected 
a glaring  red  brick  screen  wall  in  front  of  the 
churchyard,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of,  or 
rather  in  sad  contrast  to,  Mr.  I’Anson’s  fine 
building  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  In  oonoluaion,  Mr.  Whioheord  moved 
a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Morris  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
hoped,  with  Mr.  Hansard,  that  the  proposed 
interference  with  Piccadilly-oirous  would  be 
abandoned,  especially  as  the  proposed  line  of 
street  was  capable  of  being  modified  by  carrying 
a street  through  from  Gerrard-streeb  to  the  top 
of  the  Haymarket,  which  would  be  not  only 
cheaper,  bub  would  better  accommodate  the 
traffic.  The  present  traffic  of  Regent-circus 
was  quite  sufficient  for  it,  and  to  lay  on  extra 
traffic  to  it  would  be  to  choke  it  up.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  top  of  the  Haymarket  was  a 
point  which  would  bear  a great  deal  more  traffic. 
A curve  from  the  top  of  the  Haymarket  to  join 
Gerrard-street  woul(d  lead  to  Grafton. street,  and 
so  on  to  the  circus  which  it  was  proposed  to 
make  slightly  to  the  westward  of  Seven  Dials. 
This  ronte  would  pass  through  the  building  for- 
merly  occupied  by  Burford’s  Panorama,  but  now 
a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  bub  with  that  excep. 
tion  it  would  not  involve  the  removal  of  any 
buildings  of  importance.  The  traffic  by  this 
means  being  brought  to  the  west  side  of  Leicester, 
square,  a curve  could  be  made  without  diffioulty, 
and  without  passing  through  any  valuable  pro- 
perty, which  would  lead  through  Suffolk-strcet, 
Pall  Mall,  into  Cookspur-street,  and  so  on  to 
Charing-oross.  It  was,  however,  very  easy  for 
those  who  were  irresponsible  to  make  these 
suggestions;  the  actual  working  out  of  the 
matter  involved  great  expenditure  and  careful 
consideration. 

Mr.  Jennings  remarked  that  Regent-street, 
great  as  was  its  capacity  for  traffic,  was  at  times 
congested,  and  it  was  therefore  of  great  im- 
portanoe  that  additional  arterial  communications 
should  be  made  from  north  to  south.  But  all 
street  improvements  effected  in  London  would 
be  comparatively  ineffectual  to  oope  with  the 
increasing  traffic  unless  the  subsidiary  aid  of 
railway  communication  were  called  into  requisi- 
tion to  a greater  extent  than  at  present. 

The  President  had  great  pleasure  in  putting 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  meeting,  bub  he  was 
sure  it  would  be  the  desire  of  the  members  to 
include  in  it  an  expression  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Vulliamy,  who  had  kindly  found  time,  amidst 
the  pressing  duties  of  his  official  position,  to 
attend  and  give  all  the  information  in  his  power. 
He  was  sure  that  the  members  were  very  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Morris  for  bringing  this  important 
subject  forward  at  so  opportune  a time.  Mr. 
Morris]  had  conjured  np  visions  of  an  archi- 
teotural  future  which  would  suffice  to  lead  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession  to  fame  and 
material  prosperity.  It  was  very  easy  to  carp 
and  cavil  at  the  doings  of  a great  administra- 
tive body  like  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
bub  the  public  stood,  in  relation  to  the  Board, 
somewhat  in  the  same  position  as  that  ooou- 
pied  by  the  Opposition  in  relation  to  her 
Majesty’s  Government.  Everybody  thought 
himself  capable  of  criticising  the  doings  of  those 
in  authority,  although  those  who  werein  possession 
of  all  the  facts  and  data  were  presumably  the 
best  judges.  Mr.  Vulliamy,  acting  for  those  who 
controlled  the  expenditure  of  the  ratepayers’ 
money,  bad  a great  deal  of  responsibility  de- 
volving upon  him,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
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that  be  acted  with  great  discretion.  Of  course, 
as  had  been  pointed  out,  the  question  of  cost 
was  of  very  great  importance,  although  he  was 
one  of  those  who  ventured  to  think  that  the 
iletropolitan  Board  of  Works  existed  not  only 
for  the  improvement,  but,  to  some  extent,  for 
the  adornment  of  London,  and  cost  should  not 
intervene  absolutely  to  the  exclusion  of  sesthetio 
considerations.  It  was  gratifying  to  know  that 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Vulliamy  the  Board  pos- 
sessed the  services  of  an  educated  architect,  and 
it  was  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  he  wo\ild  not 
be  unduly  trammelled  and  fettered  by  the  bug- 
bear  of  cost,  which  was  not  begrudged  in  the 
long  run  if  good  results  were  arrived  at.  In 
conclusion,  the  President  suggested  that  it  would 
be  desirable  that  the  Board  and  the  Institute 
should  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  each 
other,  to  the  end  that  they  might  take  mutual 
counsel  on  matters  of  the  kind  before  the  meet- 
ing. The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  by 
acclamation,  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Vulliamy  ac- 
knowledged  the  compliment,  and  the  meeting 
terminated. 


AKCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  held  on 
Friday,  the  27th  nit.,  Mr.  II.  C.  Boyes,  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  to  membership,  viz.,  Messrs.  A.  T. 
Murray,  E.  Komlosy,  J.  G.  Perrott,  and  Sydney 
Turner. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Stannus 
and  the  Entertainment  Sub-Committee  for  their 
services  in  connexion  with  the  members’  soiree  ; 
and  votes  of  thanks  were  also  given  (on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Hayes),  to  Messrs.  Tarring  & Wil- 
kinson,  Messrs.  Waring  & Nicholson,  and  Mr. 
John  Phillips,  in  connexion  with  the  recent  visit 
of  the  Association  to  Messrs.  Boulton’s  new 
premises  at  Lambeth  (described  in  last  week’s 
Builder),  and  to  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  and  Mr. 
W.  T.  Sams  for  their  kindness  in  allowing  the 
Assooiation  to  visit  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  New 
Bond-street. 

It  was  announced  that  a visit  would  be  paid 
to-day  (Saturday)  to  a new  bnilding  which  is 
now  in  course  of  ereotion  in  Billiter-street  for 
the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company.  It 
was  further  announced  that  Messrs.  Penstone  & 
Avern  bad  been  elected  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  supply  vacancies,  and  that  Mr.  T.  W. 
Cutler  had  been  nominated  to  serve  as  Vice- 
President,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Robertson, 
who  lately  resigned  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
moval to  Edinburgh  on  his  appointment  as  Sur- 
veyor of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  in  Scotland. 

The  President  called  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  the  list  of  prizes  offered  by  or 
through  the  Assooiation  to  its  members  for  the 
present  session,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
“ Brown  Book,”  pp.  36  ef  seq. 

Mr.  Thomas  Williams  then  read  a paper  " On 
Architecture  as  contribating  to  the  Pictorial 
Arts,”  which  we  give  below. 


ARCHITECTURE  AS  CONTRIBUTING  TO 
THE  PICTORIAL  ARTS.* 

I HAVE  resolved  to  limit  myself  to  some 
necessary  preliminary  observations  npon  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  arts  and  the  assist- 
ance which  they  derive  from  one  another,  and 
to  draw  your  attention  to  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  instructive  instances  of  the  use 
made  of  architecture  in  the  works  of  the  earlier 
masters  of  the  Italian  schools,  which  represent 
a period  in  the  history  of  art  which  is  especially 
interesting  and,  I think,  suggestive  to  architects. 

In  considering  the  question  in  this  view,  those 
works  in  which  the  main  object  has  been  to 
represent  architectural  features,  or  in  which  the 
architecture  introduced  is  a more  or  less  direct 
representation  of  an  edifice,  or  portions  of  an 
edifice,  existing  at  the  time  when  the  work  was 
executed,  are  necessarily  excluded  as  foreign 
to  my  object,  which  is  to  point  cat  the  use  made 
by  the  masters  to  whom  I have  referred  of 
architecture  as  accessory  to  the  figures  intro- 
duced into  their  works,  and  not  to  draw  your 
attention  to  architectnre  in  itself. 

The  pursuit  of  art  is  the  striving  after  ideal 
perfection,  and  the  more  completely  the  artist  is 
able  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  narrow 
forroolro  of  any  particnlar  seboo),  the  nearer  ho 
is  likely  to  approach  to  ideal  beauty.  While 

• By  Mr.  I'homa*  Williams.  Read  at  the  Architectural 
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nature  nowhere  presents  to  us  in  any  object  ideal 
perfection,  nowhere  is  there  absent  an  abundance 
of  the  materials  from  which  the  artist  may,  for 
himself,  evolve  ideal  perfection.  The  materials 
are  at  hand,  bat  the  gift  of  genius,  which  coufers 
upon  the  artist  the  power  of  appreciating, 
selecting,  and  combining  the  materials  which 
Nature  presents  into  one  complete  and  harmo- 
nious whole  is  given  to  few,  and  when  given, 
may  be  wasted  and  almost  forfeited  owing  to 
unfavourable  influences.  The  man  entirely 
without  this  gift  is  brought  iuto  contact  with 
natural  beauty.  He  perhaps  observes,  admires 
(he  knows  not  why),  and  passes  on.  The  man 
who  has  this  gift  in  some  measure,  but  who  has 
not  recognised  it,  or  who  has  regarded  it  as 
worthless  and  left  it  undeveloped,  or  who  has 
suffered  himself  to  become  habituated  to  thinking 
in  a groove,  may  perhaps  do  more.  He  mentally 
notes  such  of  the  materials  of  beauty  presented 
to  him  as  are  consonant  with  the  peculiar  tone 
of  his  mind,  and  stores  up  the  ideas  which  he 
thus  derives,  not  to  add  them  to  that  store  of 
universal  knowledge  of  nature  which  is  the  only 
source  whence  can  proceed  conceptions  of  ideal 
beauty  and  fitness,  but  rather,  by  the  very  ex- 
olusivenesB  of  his  study  of  nature,  to  deepen  the 
groove  in  which  he  delights  to  run. 

But  the  true  artist  is  as  much  above  these 
men  as  inspiration  is  above  talent.  To  him  it 
is  given  to  gather  everywhere,  sometimes  by 
careful  seeking,  and  often  involuntarily  and 
unconsoionsly,  the  materials  which  enable  him 
to  conceive  and  produce  his  ideal,  an  ideal  which 
will  approach  perfection  just  in  proportion  to  the 
capability  of  his  mind  to  receive,  in  all  their 
fulness,  the  universal  impressions  of  beauty 
which  are  presented  to  him. 

Such  a man  posseases  a groat  power  of  edu- 
eating  and  elevating  his  fellow  men,  and  incurs 
a deep  reproach  if  he  misuses  or  neglects  the 
gift  entrusted  to  him.  His  missiou  is  to  be  a 
centre  of  refining  infiuence, — a medium  for  con- 
veying to  those  who  have  not  the  capacity  of 
reading  it  in  the  original  tongue,  the  message 
which  is  addressed  to  every  man  iu  the  open 
pages  of  Nature. 

But,  alas ! there  are  many  obabaoles  to  the 
representation  of  ideal  beauty.  Art  is  long,  and 
time  is  fleeting,  and  the  artist’s  hand  may  be 
palsied  by  age  before  he  has  fully  overcome 
mechanical  difficulties  ; or  the  mind  may  be  more 
susceptible  of  impreasious  of  troth  of  form, 
colour,  and  expression  than  the  hand  is  apt  to 
reproduce  them.  The  spirit  of  beauty  which 
lies  in  exquisite  lines  of  form  and  subtlo  bar. 
monies  of  colour  which  the  artistic  faculty 
appreciates  when  presented  to  the  eye,  and 
which  are  seen’with  a glow  of  pleasure,  may 
evaporate  during  the  tedious  process  of  repro- 
duction, and  on  the  canvas  or  in  the  marble  may 
become  mere  representations  of  Nature,  looking 
Nature’s  life. 

But,  besides  these  condiiions  imposed  by  man’s 
infirmity,  there  are,  I think,  two  influences 
which  work  strongly,  and  are  often  fatal  to  the 
attainment  of  a lofty  ideal  in  any  art.  They 
are  : the  natural  tendency  to  mannerism  which 
exists  in  every  man,  and  the  degrading  influence 
of  the  desire  for  the  world’s  applause,  which  tend 
to  debase  the  work  of  every  artist,  and  to  drag 
him  from  the  earnest  seeking  for  an  ideal, 
perhaps  to  him  unattainable,  down  to  the  level 
of  respectable  mediocrity, — from  his  faithful,  but, 
perhaps,  in  a low  sense,  nnreqnited  allegiance  to 
art,  down  to  the  world’s  level  of  success. 

What  I have  called  the  natural  tendency  to 
mannerism  is  the  inclination  to  proceed  in  the 
path  which  seems  to  promise  immediate  sucoess. 
A student  of  art  finds  the  apprehension  of  some 
particular  phase  of  art  is  to  him  easy,  and  that 
he  possesses  a peculiar  facility  for  conveying  to 
other  minds  the  impressions  which  strike  him 
so  forcibly.  He  follows,  blindly,  where  the 
peculiar  bent  of  bis  mind  leads  him,  and,  gratified 
by  the  snocess  which  the  very  narrow  concen- 
tration of  his  views  insures  to  him,  ceases  to 
consider  the  grander  and  more  universal  aims 
of  art,  and,  after  a time,  pays  the  penalty  by 
losing  the  power  of  generalisation  with  which 
he  was  once  endowed. 

We  need  not  look  long  among  the  professors 
of  any  art,  in  the  present  day,  to  find  one  who 
has  been  overtaken  by  this  fate,  and  who  goes 
on  from  day  to  day  enjoying  more  and  more 
sucoess  aud  worldly  reputation  at  the  expense  of 
his  ait. 

But  if  the  case  of  such  a man  as  I have 
described  is  almost  hopeless,  how  entirely 
desperate  is  the  state  of  one  who  has  yielded  to 
the  seductions  of  pecumary  gain,  and,  in  allowing 


the  enjoyment  of  worldly  prosperity  to  be  h| 
compensation  for  discarding  the  principles  > 
art,  has  become  a skilled  artificer  instead  of  a 
artist.  Such  a one  sells  the  talent  which  hi 
been  given  him,  and  becomes  nothing  better  the 
an  intelligent  machine.  He  hits  npon  an  aoo 
dental  sucoess  iu  some  line  of  art,  and  imm< 
diately  discarding  all  the  noble  aspirations  whic 
alone  can  endue  the  works  of  an  artist  wit 
power  and  life,  puts  himself  up  to  the  highe 
bidder.  This,  I am  afraid,  is  the  case  largely  i 
the  present  age,  when  the  increased  luxury  • 
life,  the  universal  striving  for  notoriety  at 
applause,  and  the  insatiable  desire  for  wealt 
may  often  extinguish  the  fire  of  geuius,  whio 
fanned  by  the  purer  and  more  encouragit 
influences  of  a simpler  life,  of  conditions  mo: 
favourable  to  a retiring  worship  of  art,  and  of 
less  sordid  ambition,  might  have  been  kindU 
into  such  a flame  as  illuminated  the  world  in  tl 
times  of  Raffaelle  and  Michelangelo.  The  gre: 
lights  of  art  have  always  been  free  from  tb 
reproach,  and  if  they  have  often  gained  world 
distinotion,  which  is  almost  independent  of  re 
merit  in  art,  it  is  because  it  followed  them,  ai 
was  thrust  upon  them  as  a tribute  of  admirath 
by  men  who  had  sufficient  culture  and  genius 
recognise  their  gifts,  and  not  because  they  ma< 
it  their  aim  to  attain  it.  Such  men  have  ke 
themselves  undefiled  by  never  losing  sight  : 
their  one  great  goal, — ideal  perfection.  Th 
have  turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  the  woi 
eutreating  them  to  turn  aside  from  their  oour 
into  the  pleasant  pastnres  on  either  side,  in 
which  they  might  easily  enter,  but  which  th 
could  hardly  leave,  and  where  they  might  hart 
the  brightness  of  the  fire  with  which  God  h 
illuminated  them  for  the  flickering  and  iinoerts 
light  of  the  world’s  flattery.  Great  men  ha 
made  the  wiser  choice  and  been  constant  to  thi 
art.  The  many  have  accepted  the  world’s  ofi 
and  become  moobanioal. 

For  such  a mau  as  I have  just  described  tht 
is  no  hope.  He  has  volnntarily  given  op  art  a 
devoted  himself  to  money-making ; but  the  0£ 
is  far  different  with  the  man  whose  peouh 
facility  for  one  branch  of  art  is  likely  to  invol 
him  in  mannerism.  His  remedy  lies  near 
hand,  in  the  study  of  forms  of  art  dissiml 
from  those  to  which  his  natnral  abilities  inoli 
him : and  I think  I shall  be  able  to  demonstri 
the  truth  of  this  theory  by  showing  how  lol 
are  the  aims  of  those  of  the  masters  with  wb( 
we  have  to  do  to-night,  who  have  pursued  m( 
than  one  branch  of  art  at  the  same  time,  and  ha 
BO  been  able  to  subdae  any  tendency  to  crudi 
or  exaggeration  in  either. 

The  architect  is  placed  at  a singular  disc 
vantage  in  this  respect.  The  peculiarity  of  1 
art  is  that  ic  is  indissolubly  allied  to  a pun 
mechanical  scieoce.  The  architect  must  be  fi 
a scientifio  oonstruotor,  aud  his  art  must 
restricted  to  the  beautifying  of  the  forma  whi 
bis  building  takes.  The  forms  are  determioi 
in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  by  considei 
tions  which  have  no  reference,  or  a very  part 
reference,  to  the  art  which  is  to  adorn  the 
and  the  architect  is,  therefore,  more  restrioi 
than  any  other  artist  by  causes  which  are  i 
ternal  to  his  art.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  1 
the  advantage  of  producing  works  which  live 
many  generations,  and  which  are,  asit  were,  fon 
upon  the  attention  of  the  most  indifferent.  1 
careless  may  turn  away  from  a pictore  oi 
statue,  but  they  canuot  escape  from  arohiteott 
They  cannot  approach  a doorway  for  the  purpi 
of  passing  through  it  without  being  aware  t 
it  is  well  or  ill  proportioned,  They  cannot 
habit  a room  withont  knowing  whether  the  p 
portions  of  it  are  pleasing,  whether  the  deco 
tions  are  cheerful,  splendid,  or  imposing,  as 
case  may  be,  and  they  are,  therefore,  in  a gi 
measure  at  the  mercy  of  the  architect. 

The  masters  of  the  Italian  schools  were  v 
keenly  alive  to  the  influence  which  architect 
has  npon  the  minds  of  those  who  are  broughi 
constantly  in  contact  with  it,  and  in  their  pui 
works  they  have  not  overlooked  the  obaroi 
grace  of  outline  and  pleasing  contrast  of  f< 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  judicious  combi 
tion  of  the  most  refined  types  of  architect 
with  representations  of  figures  and  drap< 
That  the  later  masters  of  these  schools,  « 
aimed  at  making  their  works  snmptui 
grandiose,  and  highly  decorative,  should  fa 
relied  very  largely  (and  sometimes  very 
discriminately)  npon  architectural  decorai 
was,  of  course,  inevitable. 

I venture  to  think  that  the  study  of 
varions  modes  in  which  these  masters  have  i: 
architecture  as  a handmaid  to  painting  is  oa 
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)d  to  interest  and  instruct;  but  at  the  same 
e,  I must  dieolaim  all  protensious  to  treatiug 
subject,  or  this  branch  of  it,  at  all  fully, 
iall  have  realised  my  hopes  if  I am  the  means 
drawing  the  attention  of  any  who  aim 
leing  artists  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
ihe  consideration  of  a subject  which  cannot 
'e  them  unimproved,  and  which  may  be  the 
ins  of  preventing  their  sinking  into  any  of 
pitfalls  which  lie  in  the  path  of  every  pro. 
lor  of  art,  and  into  which  the  peculiar  and 
lewhat  incongruous  nature  of  the  architect’s 
ing  is  likely  to  allure  him. 
t will  not  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  mention 
this  room  that  the  revolution  which  was 
icted  in  art  by  the  rise  of  Christianity  had 
what  might  appear  to  be  an  immediately 
itary  effect.  The  fact  that  Pagan  art  found 
espression  principally  in  sculpture,  which 
resented  the  gods  themselves,  or  subjects 
ioh  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
rship  of  the  gods,  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
restrictive  influenco  which  appears  in  the 
Her  productions  of  Christian  art.  Wo  shall, 
refore,  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
Her  Christian  mosaics  are  principally  of  what 
□ay  term  symbolical  subjects.  The  recent 
ancipation  from  Pagan  traditions  had  almost 
vitably  led  to  a studious  avoidance  of  the  free- 
Q which  characterised  Pagan  art,  audit  required 
lapse  of  many  centuries  before  it  was  thought 
jpatible  with  the  semi-religious  character  of 
work  of  a Christian  artist  for  him  to  adopt 
freer  use  of  accessories  which  did  not  con- 
)ate  directly  to  the  religious  teaching  of  his 
tare,  but  could  only  be  said  to  contribute 
ireotly  by  making  the  whole  work  more 
orons  and  atrikicg.  Until  the  time  of  Giotto 
man  had  not  risen  who  was  to  initiate  the 
jr  style  of  composition,  and  who  was  to  prove 
t all  the  variety  which  is  imparted  to  pictures 
the  use  of  representations  of  objeots  not 
jotly  allied  to  the  principal  subject  might 
given  without  detracting  from  the  principal 
sots  of  the  pictures  of  that  time, — to  teach 
trine,  and  to  record  religions  history  and 
litioD. 

shall  perhaps  be  told  that  I ought  to  have 
oed  Cimabiio  first  in  this  category,  but  I 
akthe  point  of  departure  is  to  be  found  in  the 
learanoe  of  Giotto.  Cimabiie  has  the  honour  of 
Ing  perceived  and  encouraged  the  genius  of 
tto,  and  that  of  itself  places  him  on  a con. 
mous  pedestal  among  tbo  masters  of  the  time, 
ite  says  (I  quote  from  Cary’s  translation)  : — 
''  Cimabu6  thought 

To  lord  it  over  Paintiog's  field  ; bet  now 

Tha  cry  is  Giotto's ; and  his  name  eclipsed." 

>re  is  a painting  by  Giotto  in  the  Arena 
ipel,  Padua,  representing  Justice.  It  is  a 
vned  female  figure  seated  within  a screen  of 
hie  design,  with  three  gables  with  crockets 
a trefoliated  arch  beneath  each  gable.  The 
pery  of  Giotto  has  been  remarked  upon  in 
'“Handbook of theltalian  Schools,”  edited  by 
i late  Sir  C.  Eaatlake.  He  refers  to  the  flow- 
' and  long-drawn  folds  of  the  drapery,  and 
itinues,  — "This  last  peculiarity  is  charao- 
istic  of  the  whole  period.  It  recurs  con- 
lially  as  an  established  type,  though  modified 
the  peculiarities  of  the  more  eminent  masters, 
(,  as  an  architectural  influence  is  everywhere 
Ible  in  the  measured  forms  of  the  severe  style 
Irapery,  we  may  place  the  above-mentioned 
atmeut  in  close  connexion  with  Gothic  arohi- 
tnre,  to  the  obaraoter  of  which  it  oorre- 
bds  universally.”  Giotto  affords  an  instanco 
the  advantage  of  a universality  in  art,  as  he 
ictised  as  an  architect,  as  well  as  being  the 
^tor  of  a school  of  painting.  In  1334  he  was 
lointed  master  of  the  works  of  S,  Maria  del 
]re  (the  cathedral),  at  Florence,  and  architect 
the  walls  of  Florence  and  of  the  cities  within 
' confines  of  the  state.  While  engaged  in  this 
jje  he  designed  the  beautifnl  oamnanile,  and 
i)  the  scnlpture  with  which  it  is  decorated  j 
|.  npon  his  death  resigned  the  unfinished 
Iding  of  the  campanile  to  Taddeo  Gaddi,  his 
•til,  who  was  one  of  his  moat  celebrated  fol- 
ers  as  a painter  also.  I believe  the  architec- 
b introduced  into  Giotto’s  pictures  is  all  of  a 
kt  Gothic  character.  There  is  a beautiful 
i.ure  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  orir 
Honal  Gallery.  The  Virgin  is  seated,  holding 
i infant  Saviour,  upon  an  elegant  Gothic 
one,  raised  on  two  steps.  There  are  four 
els  adoring  at  the  base, 
laddeo  Gaddi,  to  whom  I have  already  re- 
.ed,  was  largely  engaged  as  an  architect  in 
aildiug  the  houses  destroyed  by  an  over. 
1 of  the  Arno  in  1333.  His  works  aa  a 


painter  are  very  numerous,  although  not  nearly 
80  many  are  in  existence  as  there  are  of  Giotto. 

I have  brought  a photograph  of  a very  charac- 
teristic fresco  in  S.  Maria  Novella,  Florence. 
The  architecture,  as  far  as  I know,  is  quite  un- 
like  that  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  works  of  his 
master  Giotto. 

The  next  master  to  whom  I would  refer  is 
Orcagna,  an  artist  who,  without,  so  far  as  is 
known,  having  had  any  direct  communication 
with  Giotto,  seems  to  have  inherited  his  style 
in  a very  great  measure.  He,  again,  was  a 
muny.sided  man, — an  architect,  painter,  and 
sculptor.  The  tabernacle  of  Or  San  Michele  is 
entirely  his  design,  and  the  bas-reliefs  are  by 
bis  own  hand.  He  was  employed  as  architect 
in  the  building  of  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto,  and 
executed  a mosaic  for  the  front. 

Orcagna,  in  the  architecture  introdneed  into 
bis  pictures,  seems  to  have  succeeded  Giotto 
more  completely  than  Giotto’s  own  pupil  Gaddi. 
In  our  National  Gallery  there  is  a Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  who  is  seated  on  a throne  with  a 
most  elegant  Gothic  canopy. 

Duccio,  of  Siena,  is  an  important  painter  of 
this  period,  and  is  remarkable  on  this  occasion 
as  revelling  in  architectnral  representation  in 
his  pictures.  In  a large  altar-piece  which  he 
painted  for  the  cathedral  at  Siena,  there  is  a 
singular  use  of  architecture  made  in  the  com- 
parbment  representing  Our  Lord’s  Entry  into 
Jerusalem.  The  procession  winds  round  a street 
inclosed  on  both  sides  with  walls.  It  is  about 
to  proceed  through  an  archway  towards  the  city, 
which  is  chiefly  conspicuous  by  an  octagonal 
Gothic  building,  and  in  the  foreground  is  a door- 
way  leading  into  the  street.  Nothing  could  be 
more  enlivening  and  interesting  than  the  scone. 
There  is  much  expression  in  the  faces.  The 
grouping  of  the  figures  is  very  pleasing,  but 
with  all  this,  the  perspective  is  ludiciouely  wrong. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  one  of  the  disciples 
who  is  accompanying  Our  Lord  topass  through  the 
doorway,  whioh  is  nearer  to  the  spectator  than 
they  are,  and  there  are  heads  looking  out  of 
windows  in  the  distant  oity  which  are  longer 
than  those  of  figures  in  the  foreground.  I men- 
tion these  peculiarities  of  the  style  of  tbo  time 
because  I hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  dis- 
covery and  use  of  linear  perspective  which  was 
subsequently  made  led  to  the  use  of  arohiteoture 
in  many  oases  as  a sorb  of  skeleton  for  the  com- 
position  of  the  picture,  a device  whioh  was  very 
necessary,  as  I do  not  think  any  attempt  was 
made  until  much  later  to  produce  any  effect  of 
aerial  perspective. 

The  next  master  to  whom  I naturally  refer  is 
Simone  Martini,  who  ia  not,  however,  particularly 
interesting  in  our  present  point  of  view.  The 
architectural  features  of  his  works  were  more 
elaborated  than  those  of  Giotto,  but  were  other- 
wise  not  dissimilar.  I now  pass  over  a large 
number  of  the  Sienese  school  who  were  not  dis- 
tinguished  from  one  another  in  any  marked  de- 
gree by  the  architectural  parts  of  their  works, 
and  come  to  Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiesole,  commonly 
known  as  Fra  Angelico,  who  was  born  in  1387. 
Fra  Angelico  painted  entirely  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  only  religious  subjects.  His  works  are 
full  of  grace  and  refinement,  and  bear,  I think, 
intrinsic  evidence  of  his  earlier  occupation  as  an 
illuminator  of  religious  books.  Hia  arohiteotural 
backgrounds  ate  very  interesting  as  conveying, 
almost  as  much  as  the  expression  of  the  figures, 
the  painter’s  mind  to  the  spectator.  They  gene- 
rally  consist  of  symmetrically-plaoed  vistas  of 
arcades,  and  in  many  places  the  principal  figures 
are  arranged  as  symmetrically  as  can  be  in  re- 
ference to  the  architecture.  This  is  notably  the 
case  in  a picture  of  St.  Lawi-ence,  in  the  Vatican 
Chapel,  where  the  figure  of  the  saint  occupies 
an  exactly  central  position  in  front  of  a perspec- 
tive view  of  a Renaissance  arcade  terminating  in 
an  apse.  The  “ Coronation  of  the  Virgin  ” now 
in  the  Louvre  collection  shows  a very  elabo- 
rate Gothic  canopy  over  the  throne,  and  affords 
another  instance  of  the  fondness  for  symmetry 
which  this  painter  so  often  exhibited. 

I must  now  again  pass  over  a host  of  painters 
of  the  Paduan,  Bolognese, and  Neapolitan  schools, 
who  would  claim  attention  if  this  were  a volume 
instead  of  a pamphlet,  and  reach  a period  impor- 
tant in  the  history  of  art,  and  especially  so  to  the 
architect  as  being  the  time  when  the  science  of 
linear  perspective  was  first  systematically  elabo- 
rated.  This  science  we  owe  to  Paolo  Uccello, 
who  was  an  apprentice  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  the 
sculptor,  who  produced  the  wonderful  gates  whioh 
are  so  well  known  to  us  all,  and  whioh  Michel- 
angelo said  were  fit  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise. 
I have  been  told  on  good  authority  that  there  is 


not  at  present  a photograph  of  a work  of 
Uccello’s  to  be  found  in  London,  and  I must, 
therefore,  content  myself  with  saying  that  there 
is  a very  fine  battle-scene  by  this  master  in  our 
National  Gallery,  and  that  he  employed  his 
knowledge  of  perspective  more  in  the  grouping 
of  his  figures  than  in  the  introduction  of  archi- 
tectural  accessories.  Ibis, therefore,  principally 
interesting  to  ns  on  this  present  occasion  as 
marking  an  epoch  in  art,  viz.,  the  introduction  of 
perspective  as  an  exact  geometrical  science. 

I may  now  mention  Domenico  Veneziano,  who 
was  not  a master  who  marked  any  epoch  in  art, 
or  who  rose  pre-eminent  among  his  fellows,  but 
who  introduced  some  very  interesting  architec- 
tural features  into  his  works.  I exhibit  a photo- 
graph of  an  altar-piece  at  Florence,  which  ia,  I 
think,  rather  remarkable  as  a fresco,  showing  in 
a very  interesting  manner  a tansitional  style  of 
architecture.  The  pointed  arches  are  supported 
on  caps  of  an  elegant  free  Ionic  form. 

I would  next  call  your  attention  to  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi,  whose  character  as  a man  was  nob  so  high 
as  his  fame  as  a painter,  if  Vasari  is  to  be  believed. 
He  was  a Carmelite  monk,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  father  of  Filippino  Lippi.  He,  like  Fra 
Angelioo,  often  used  symmetrical  architectural 
backgrounds,  but,  unlike  Fra  Angelioo,  his  back, 
grounds  were  often  of  a heavy  type,  which  is 
noticeable,  I think,  in  marked  degree  in  the 
photograph  which  is  here,  and  which  is  from  a 
L-esco  in  the  Academy  at  Florence.  I have  not 
been  able  to  find  that  he  ever  worked  as  an  arohi- 
tect,  although  the  illustration  before  us  might 
have  led  one  to  suppose  so,  by  the  completeness 
of  the  arohiteotural  background, 

I very  much  regret  that  I have  not  been  able 
to  illustrate  any  of  the  works  of  Sandro  Botti. 
oelli,  Lippi’s  great  pupil.  He  was  a very  great 
master,  and  has  made  a remarkable  use  of  archi- 
tecture  in  some  of  his  works,  notably  in  one  in 
the  Uffizi  at  Florence,  where  an  allegorical  scene 
representing  Calumny  has  for  a background  an 
exquisite  Itaiian-llenaissance  arcade,  with  very 
solid  piers  relieved  with  ornamental  niches,  with 
statues.  Botticelli,  like  Fraucia,  to  whom  I 
shall  presently  refer,  was  also  a goldsmith, 
although  it  does  nob  appear  that  ho  practised 
that  art  to  any  extent. 

I have  a photograph  of  a picture  at  Florence, 
by  Cosimo  Roaelli,  a master  of  no  great  renown, 
who  was  associated  in  some  works  of  decoration 
with  Botticelli.  I commend  to  your  notice  the 
architecture  introduced  here  aa  particularly 
heavy  and  ugly.  Roselli  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  who,  while  eminently  respectable  as  an 
artist,  bad  not  enough  individuality  to  acquire  a 
great  name.  Nob  so,  however,  with  his  contem. 
porary,  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  who  deserves  especial 
mention  as  having  been  the  first  of  the  Italian 
masters  to  exercise  bis  unfettered  taste  in  intro- 
ducing into  hia  works  all  such  external  objects  as 
could  add  to  the  liveliness  and  variety  of  the 
scene,  whether  they  immediately  contributed  to 
his  object  or  no.  Gozzoli,  having  once  struck 
out  this  line  for  himself,  seems  to  have  thought 
that  he  had  better  give  complete  licence  to  bis 
imagination;  and  we,  therefore,  find  hia  works 
charming  in  the  variety  of  the  grouping,  in  the 
ingenuity  which  he  has  shown  in  making  every 
inch  replete  with  interest  and  life,  and  to  ns  pfir- 
tioularly  in  the  fertility  which  he  has  shown  in 
the  introduoion  of  cities,  castles,  and  buildings 
of  every  kind. 

Benozzo  di  Lese  di  Sandro  was  a pupil  of  Fra 
Angelico,  a pupil  who  did  his  master  infinite 
honour ; not,  however,  in  following  bis  example, 
bub  equalling  him  in  finish  while  he  substituted 
for  hia  master’s  elevated  religious  tone  bis  own 
gay  fancy.  Until  about  1479,  when  he  was  fifty- 
five  years  of  age,  having  been  born  in  1424,  he 
worked  a great  deal  in  conjunction  with  Fra 
Angelico,  keeping,  of  course,  to  his  style;  but 
about  that  time  he  appears  to  have  dissociated 
from  the  Frati,  and  to  have  begun  bis  career 
afresh  on  his  own  principles.  Benozzo  is  chiefly 
renowned  for  his  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo  of 
Pisa,  of  which  there  are  twenty-one  by  his  own 
hand.  Here  the  painter  seems  to  have  revelled 
in  pictorial  licence,  and  has  produced  a series  of 
charming  Scriptural  tableaux.  I,  unfortunately, 
have  only  enjoyed  them  in  the  folios  of  Rosini, 
whose  splendid  work  I commend  to  any  one 
desirous  of  studying  the  works  of  the  Icalian 
masters.  I exhibit  five  photographs  of  the  Campo 
Santo  frescoes.  These  are  very  small,  and  can 
only  be  seen  on  a close  inspection,  bub,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  taken  from  engravings,  and 
so  are  much  clearer  than  they  would  have  been 
if  taken  from  the  original  frescoes.  I doubt, 
indeed,  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  photo- 
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graph  these  aacceBsTolly  owing  to  the  obaonre 
light  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Beoozzo  Gozzoli  ia  profnae  in  hia  nse  of  arohi- 
teotare,  and  the  examples  which  I prodace  are 
fall  of  it.  I will  allade  to  them  no  further  than 
to  remark  that  they  severally  represent  the 
building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  history  of 
Joseph,  the  birth  and  subsequent  history  of 
Jacob  and  Esau,  the  drunkenness  of  Noah,  and 
the  worshippers  of  Baal.  The  authorities  of 
Pisa,  with  rare  humour,  marked  their  aense  of 
the  festive  character  of  Gozzoli’s  works  by  pre- 
aenting  him  with  a testimonial  iu  the  shape  of  a 
aarcopbagus. 

Five-aud-twenty  years  after  the  birth  of 
Gozzoli,  Domenico  Corradi,  called  Ghirlandajo, 
saw  the  light.  He  was  one  of  the  masters  of 
the  Florentine  school  who  mark  a period.  His 
genius  was  less  discursive  than  that  of  Gozzoli, 
and  hia  representations  of  architecture  are  less 
quaint  and  more  rich.  Any  one  wishing  to  study 
arabesques  could  hardly  dnd  a better  model  than 
Ghirlandajo  furnishes.  His  pictures  are  replete 
with  the  dorid  and  elegant  architecture  of  the 
time,  worked  out  with  infinite  care  and  skill,  and 
in  the  most  accurate  perspective. 

* I exhibit  an  example  of  this  most  elegant 
and  finished  style,  an  example  which  is  as  useful 
a study  for  the  architect  as  for  the  painter.  It 
represents  the  ” Birth  of  the  Virgin,”  and  the 
original  is  in  the  choir  of  S.  Maria  Morelia. 
Another  example,  the  “Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  is 
from  the  UfBzzi  Palace,  and  I would  here  remark 
the  introduction  of  what  I will  ventnre  to  call 
the  vicious  effort  to  gain  picturesqueneas  by  ex- 
hibiting ruined  architecture,  — ruined  in  this 
case  I think  in  a most  unnatnral  manner.  This 
mode  of  producing  effect  was  subsequently  carried 
to  a great  excess  by  Paolo  Veronese. 

Of  Luca  Signorelli  I should  have  liked  to  have 
an  example,  but  I could  nob  obtain  one,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a work  of 
bis  specially  interesting  in  the  view  which 
we  are  now  taking.  At  the  same  time  I could 
not  reach  this  stage  of  art  without  mentioning 
hia  name. 

Passing  over  a nnmber  of  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguiebed  irasters  of  the  Umbrian  School,  I will 
merely  mention,  in  passing,  Pietro  della  Fran- 
cesca, as  having  reduced  to  a tangible  form  the 
laws  of  perspective  which  he  learnt  from  Paolo 
Uccello.  In  the  Ambrogian  Library  at  Milan  is 
a treatise  by  him  npon  that  science  which  is  said 
to  be  quite  complete.  There  ia  evidence  that  he 
worked  in  conjunction  with  Domenico  Ghirlan- 
dajo, and  very  probably  assisted  him  with  bis 
scientific  knowledge  in  the  elaborate  perspective 
of  that  master’s  works. 

Giovanni  Santimnst  be  mentioned  as  deriving 
a reflected  light  from  that  Inminary  of  art  of 
whom  he  was  the  father.  He  was  a painter  of 
a refined  and  somewhat  simple  style,  bnt  not 
interesting  for  onr  present  purpose.  Perugino 
also  derives  from  Kaffaelle  a reflected  light  as 
having  been  his  master;  bnt  at  the  same  time 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  Perugino’s  works  was  very 
great. 

Perugino,  as  far  as  I know,  made  a very 
simple  nse  of  architecture,  and  more  inclined  to 
the  quiet  refinement  of  Fra  Angelico  than  to  the 
florid  grandeur  of  Ghirlandajo  in  this  respect. 
The  example  which  I exhibit  is  simple,  I think,  to 
rudeness  in  the  plain  vaulting,  which  cuts  against 
the  Virgin’s  head.  I cannot  help  thinking  that 
this  groining  is  inappropriate  and  ugly,  especially 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  elaborate  character 
of  the  pedestal  upon  which  the  Virgin  is  placed. 
This  picture  is  in  the  UfBzzi. 

Bernardo  Pinturicchio  was  a pupil  of  Perugino, 
and  In  some  respects  excelled  him.  He  possessed 
the  refinement  of  Ferngino,  and  more  than  he 
the  gift  of  expression.  The  most  important 
work  on  which  be  was  engaged  was  a series  of 
frescoes  illustrating  the  life  of  Eneas  Silvio 
Piccolomini,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.  They  are 
in  the  library  of  the  Cathedral  of  Siena.  I 
show  a photograph  of  one  of  these,  which 
illnstrates  the  nse  of  arohiteotnre  in  com- 
bination  with  figures  in  a very  happy  manner. 
The  effect  of  distance  which  is  given  by  the 
courtyard  intervening  between  the  building  in 
which  the  ceremony  is  going  on,  and  the  arcade 
through  which  the  spectator  looks  on  the  left,  is 
very  fine.  The  arabesqaes  on  the  pilasters  in 
the  foregronnd  are  very  elegant.  He  ia  supposed 
to  have  been  assisted  in  this  series  by  the 
yonthfnl  Raffaelle. 

Francesco  di  Maroo  Raibolini,  known  as  II 
Franoia,  was  born  at  Bologna  about  1450.  He, 
like  several  other  masters  whom  I have  men- 
tioned, was  apprenticed  to  a goldsmith,  and  was 
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always  prond  of  the  double  distinction,  signing 
his  works  in  metal  “ Piotor,”  and  hia  frescoes 
“ Anrifex.”  Although  he  did  not  practise  paint- 
ing  until  quite  advanced  in  life,  he  showed  a 
remarkable  power  of  representing  the  expression 
of  the  human  face  and  form,  and  several  of  his 
works  have  been  attributed  to  the  hand  of 
Raffaelle,  until  assigned  by  doenmentary  evidence 
to  their  real  author.  I am  fortunate  in  having 
obtained  three  good  photographs  of  this  master’s 
works.  The  first,  “ Virgin  and  Child,  with 
Saints,”  is  ourionsly  heavy  composition,  as  far 
as  the  architecture  of  the  canopy  beneath  which 
the  Virgin  is  seated  is  concerned.  One  might 
almost  have  thought  that  Francia  was  an  archi- 
teot  when  one  remarks  the  tie-rods  introduced,  to 
take  the  thrust  of  the  arches  of  the  arcade.  There 
is,  however,  I believe,  no  ground  for  believing 
Francia  ever  practised  architecture.  The  next, 
an  "Adoration,”  at  Bologna,  is  remarkable  for 
another  example  of  the  introduction  of  ruined 
architecture.  The  third,  the  Virgin  enthroned, 
also  at  Bologna,  ia  not  remarkable  from  our 
point  of  view. 

We  now  pass  to  a most  interesting  master,  in  the 
person  ofAndreaMantegnajOonsidered  the  founder 
of  thePaduan  school,  who  was  born  at  Padua, 1-151. 
In  this  great  master’s  work  we  find  an  instruc- 
tive use  made  of  architeoture,  and  the  arohitec- 
ture  itself  introduced  has  generally  much  merit, 
independently  of  its  use  as  an  accessory.  It  is 
often  of  elegant  design.  None  knew  better  than 
he  how  to  contrast  the  flowing  lines  of  the 
figures  which  he  was  facile  'princess  in.  drawing 
with  the  regular  lines  of  architeoture,  and  none 
better  than  he  could  adapt  the  character  of  ar- 
chitecture employed  to  the  nature  of  the  scene 
in  which  it  was  introduced.  I show  here  a pho- 
tograph of  the  decapitation  of  Saint  Christopher, 
in  the  Chnroh  of  the  Eremitani,  at  Fadaa.  I think 
it  will  bear  ont  my  remarks  as  to  his  grand  use 
of  architecture.  England  ia  especially  fortunate 
in  possessing  suoh  a glorious  work  of  this  master 
as  the  " Triumph  of  Julius  Cmsar,”  at  Hampton 
Court.  This  set  ofdesigns  was  executed  between 
the  years  1487  and  1492  for  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
and  served  to  decorate  the  theatre  of  the  Castle 
. of  Mantua.  They  were  bought  snbsequently  by 
. our  Charles  1.  from  the  Duke  of  Mantua  of  that 
itime,  and  having  escaped  destruction  at  the 
bands  of  Oliver  Cromwell  because  they  could 
nob  be  called  superstitious,  were  sold  by  his 
orders  for  1,0001.,  and  in  some  way  found  their 
way  back  to  the  royal  collections  after  the 
Restoration.  After  these  vicissitndes,  these  un- 
fortunate designs  incurred  the  awful  fate  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  restorer  in  the 
person  of  Laguerre,  who  was  employed  by 
William  III.,  who  bad  as  much  knowledge  or 
taste  for  art  as  the  Sultan  has  for  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  to  repaint  the  figures.  I dwell 
upon  Mantegna,'  because  he  was  a striking  in- 
stance of  the  combination  of  knowledge  of 
various  kinds  of  art,  and  he  ia  peculiarly  inte- 
resting as  having  been  almost  the  first  master  to 
take  up  again  the  thread  of  antique  art  which 
was  dropped  when  Christian  art  superseded  that 
of  Paganism. 

I now  pass  to  an  example  of  the  work  of 
Antonio  Vivarini  da  Murano,  one  of  a family  of 
three,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  fonnders 
of  the  Venetian  school.  I cannot  refer  to  the 
architectnre  of  this  picture  in  terms  of  com- 
mendation, but  it  is  interesting,  if  ngly.  The 
other  Vivarini  is  by  Luigi,  who  was  a subsequent 
master  of  the  same  family.  The  archibectnral 
features  here  appear  to  be  skilfully  used  to  give 
effect  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  architectural 
design  itself  is  much  more  elegant  and  less 
licentious  than  in  the  work  of  Antonio  Vivarini, 
to  which  I have  just  alluded. 

I must  mention  Carlo  Crivelli,  bat  need  not  do 
more  than  say  that,  as  far  as  I know,  the  archi- 
tectnral  portions  ofbis  pictures  call  for  no  special 
remark.  They  are  not  unlike  the  example  of 
Luigi  Vivarini,  which  is  shown,  but  are  often 
much  more  ornate. 

Vittore  Carpaccio  is  the  next  important  master 
who  used  architecture  largely  to  give  effect 
to  his  pictures.  The  itlnstration  which  I exhibit 
is  a good  example  of  this.  A mass  of  arohi- 
tecture  lighted  up  by  the  sun  is  a favourite  back- 
ground  of  this  artist.  He  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

There  are  also  three  examples  by  Cima  da 
Conegliano,  who  almost,  if  not  quite,  invariably 
introdneed  architecture  into  bis  works.  A 
favourite  device  of  bis  was  the  introdaotion  in 
the  distance  of  the  fortified  town  which  was 
his  native  place,  Conegliano.  He  was  contempo- 
rary with  Carpaccio.  Giovanni  Mansnoti  was  a 
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master  of  this  period  and  school,  who  used  aroh 
tecture  very  much. 

Up  to  this  point  I have  proceeded,  rough! 
speaking,  in  chronological  order,  to  mentic 
most  of  the  masters  of  the  Italian  schools  wh 
have  been  specially  remarkable  for  the  intri 
duotion  of  architeoture  in  their  works  ; and  hei 
I must  stop,  for  one  step  more  will  bring  me  ini 
the  presence  of  the  greatest  masters  who  hav 
ever  lived.  I cannot  venture  now  to  undertah 
to  make  any  remarks  upon  the  works  of  Leonard 
da  Vinci,  Michelangelo,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Ra 
faelle,  Giorgione,  Corregio,  Titian,  and  other 
The  moat  superficial  consideration  of  the  wort 
of  these  and  other  masters  of  the  period  of  tl 
highest  developmentbf  Italian  art  would  demam 
looked  at  strictly  from  our  point  of  view  even, 
much  longer  time  than  I have  already  oooupie 

I have,  however,  obtained  a specimen  of  tb 
work  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  who  was  a fellow  pup 
of  Verocohio,  with  Perugino  and  Leonarda  d' 
Vinci.  I think  the  arrangement  of  the  aroh 
tecture  here  is  most  pleasing. 

I give  one  example  of  Raffaelle  as  illustratio 
a favourite  symmetrical  arrangement  of  arch 
tecture,  and  I cannot  refrain  from  produoin 
several  examples  of  Paolo  Veronese,  who  nevei 
I think,  painted  a picture  withoat  introducing  th 
most  sumptuous  arcbitectirre.  He  was  also  i 
the  habit  of  introducing  architeoture  in  ruins  c 
the  most  incongruous  nature,  which  I canne 
but  think  was  a fault.  Of  course  the  grandios 
architeoture  which  he  usually  made  use  of  ; 
often  very  incongruous  also ; but  the  splendou 
of  the  eiisemhle  generally  atones  entirely  fc 
an  incongruity  which  would  otherwise  strike  th 
spectator.  


MR.  THEODORE  MARTIN  ON  THE  ACTEi 
DRAMA. 

At  the  lunch  which  followed  the  laying  of  th 
corner  stone  of  the  Shakspeare  Memorial  Theatr 
at  Stratford  last  week,  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  i 
proposing  as  a toast  “The  Drama,”  said, — Tfa 
toast  which  I have  now  the  honour  to  bring  b« 
fore  you  ia  “ The  Drama.”  It  is  one  on  which  i 
would  be  easier  to  say  much  than  to  say  litth 
hot  I trust  I shall  not  abase  your  patience  i 
the  very  few  remarks  which  I think  it  neoeBBor; 
tomake.  By  “ The  Drama”  I do  not  mean  th 
literature  ofthe  drama.  I mean  the  drama  a 
illustrated  on  the  stage, — the  drama  which,  i 
Shakspeare’e  words,  appeals  to  " the  ver 
faculties  of  eyes  and  ears.”  In  doing  this  I ai 
Bare  of  carrying  yon  along  with  me,  for  you  hav 
shown  by  the  practical  form  which  you  hav 
given  to  your  memorial  of  Shakspeare  in  th 
theatre  of  which  the  foundation-stone  has  bee 
laid  to-day  that  you  are  not  of  those  who  woul 
divorce  hia  works  from  the  living  stage.  Indeec 
I go  so  far  as  to  hope  that  not  only  do  you  nc 
share  the  opinion  of  writers  who  tell  us  that  n 
acting  can  do  justice  to  Shakspeare,  but  that  o 
the  contrary,  you  hold  as  I do,  that  it  is  only  upo 
the  stage  that  full  j ustice  can  be  done  to  his  cor 
ceptions.  Let  ns  never  forget  that  these,  th 
greatest  ofall  plays,  were  written,  not  to  be  reac 
but  to  be  acted ; not  to  be  mused  over  in  the  n 
tirement  of  one’s  own  room,  bat  to  be  looked  n 
and  listened  to  by  mingled  audiences  of  men  an 
women,  all  moved  by  the  feelings  “which  inak 
the  whole  world  ’kin”  under  the  spell  of  th 
actor’s  art.  Shakspeare  himself  at  least  though 
their  true  home  was  upon  the  stage;  for  h 
seems  to  have  shown  no  concern  about  havin 
them  printed,  but  was  content  to  leave  them  t 
hia  partners  and  brother  players,  to  be  put  t 
the  use  for  which  he  had  originally  designs 
them.  Ask  any  actor  of  experience,  and  he  wi 
tell  you  that  Shakspeare’s  plays  test  more  tha 
all  others  whether  a man  has  the  true  stuff  of  a 
actor  in  him.  And  why  is  this  ? It  ia  nC 
merely  that  there  is  more  subtlety  in  the  delinei 
tion  of  his  characters,  more  weight  and  variet 
and  richness  in  his  langnage,  more  knowlodg 
of  human  nature  everywhere.  No!  Itisbecam 
Shakspeare  leaves  more  for  the  actor  to  do,  an 
to  fill  op  by  action  and  expression,  than  any  oth{ 
writer.  I appeal  to  your  own  experience  in  pro 
of  this.  It  ia  quite  trne  that  a play  of  Shaki 
peare’s  mnst  be  badly  acted  indeed  not  to  aer 
08  away  all  the  better  for  having  seen  it.  Ti 
stories  are  so  interesting,  the  plots  are  develop* 
with  such  marvellous  skill,  the  characters  are  i 
true  to  nature,  the  langoage  is  so  steeped  , 
thoaght,  in  feeling,  and  in  fancy,  it  is,  beside 
so  familiar  to  os  and  so  dear,  that  it  is  no  mes 
pleasure  to  hear  the  words  reasonably  well  spoke 
and  to  see  the  parts  reasonably  well  interprete 
But  let  a great  actor  or  actress  appear,  an 
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at  a change  is  wrought ! What  life,  what 
)Dr,  what  force  is  imparted  to  the  picture  ! 

'Let  genius  touob  it,  all  at  once  ’tis  fired, 

Not  touch’d,  bat  rapt;  not  waken’d,  but  inspired  1 ” 


)D,  indeed,  it  is  that  we  seem  for  the  first  time 
lave  known  the  very  Juliet,  Imogen,  Portia, 
ideraona,  Beatrice,  Rosalind,  that  Shakspeare 
amed,  to  enamonr  generation  on  generation 
the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time.”  Then 
7 do  we  seem  to  have  seen  the  true  Othello, 
nlet,  Macbeth,  whom  Shakspeare  had  pre- 
ted to  his  mind’s  eye  as  be  poured  their 
□ghts  and  emotions  into  words,  which  not  his 
1 age  only  recognised,  but  which  all  time  will 
^gnise  as  the  aptest  and  noblest  expression 
human  intellect  and  passion.  No  one  rates 
her  than  I do  what  a few  great  commen. 
irs  and  critics,  foreign  as  well  as  English, 
e done  for  the  elucidation  of  Shakspeare. 
1 rather  than  all  they  can  teach  or  say,  give 
the  living  commentary  of  aotual  imper. 
ation  by  such  actors  and  actresses  as  the 
'lish  stage  has  seen,  and,  as  I doubt  not,  it 
1 again  see.  If  I am  right  in  what  I have 
I of  the  actor’s  power  to  raise  our  concep- 
is  of  what  the  greatest  of  dramatists  has 
e,  what  shall  we  say  of  his  noble  and 
utiful  art,  and  those  who  aspire  to  practise 
You  were  probably  amnaed,  like  myself, 
3n  on  a late  occasion  one  of  the  most 
rally  • minded  of  our  bishops  expressed 
lethiiig  like  surprise  that  he  had  discovered 
contact  with  two  or  three  distinguished 
aments  of  the  stage  that  actors  and  actresses 
Id  be  gentlemen  and  ladies.  Had  a man  of  a 
d so  candid  as  the  Bishop  of  Manchester 
eoted  for  a moment,  he  must  have  seen 
. he  would  have  been  more  entitled  to  feel 
)ri8e  bad  he  found  them  to  be  otherwise 

I ladies  and  gentlemen.  I speak  not  of 
iral  gifts,  which  are  not  pecnliar  to  any 
sj  I speak  not  of  the  inborn  nobleness, 
he  fine  sensibilities,  of  the  refinement  and 
!e,  without  which  eminence  as  an  actor 
ihe  higher  drama  was  never  yet  achieved. 

I I ask  you  to  think  of  the  studies  which  day 
I night  engage  the  thoughts  of  the  great 
[rionic  artist.  He  lives  with  the  poets — with 
greatest  of  all  the  poets,  the  dramatic  poets, 
i his  business  to  live  into  the  lives — to  pene- 
0 the  very  souls  of  the  ideal  beings  whom 
poet  has  conceived,  in  order  that  he  may 
able  to  set  them  before  us  “ in  form  and 
|ing,  express  and  admirable.”  Do  you 
!k  ho  can  do  this  unless  his  own  soul  is  in 


* sympathy  with  what  be  has  to  express — 
Wb  he  has  so  transformed  himself  by  his 
[)ing  spirit  of  imagination  that  *'  his  nature, 

I the  dyer’s  hand,”  is  “subdued  to  what  it 
ks  in?”  What  makes  other  men  poets 
es  him  an  actor.  Other  men  write  their  poetry 
lords.  He  stamps  his  poetry  upon  the  minds 
is  audience  by  the  living  emanations  of  his 
: spirit,  which  speaks  in  eye,  in  voice,  in  a 
lence  and  deportment  altogether  worthy  of 
lobaracter  with  which  he  identifies  himself 
the  time.  An  actor,  to  be  great,  must  live 
in  atmosphere  of  culture  and  refinement, 
ly  of  you  may  remember  the  saying  of  the 
prated  French  actress,  Mdlle.CIairon,  the  con. 
^orary  and  friend  of  Garriok, — “ If  I be  only  a 
far  and  ordinary  woman  during  twenty  of  the 
aty-fonr  hours  of  the  day,  whatever  effort  I 
make,  I shall  be  only  an  ordinary  and  vulgar 
lan  in  Agrippina  or  Semiramis  during  the 
lining  four.”  If  this  be  true, — and  most 
it  certainly  is, — who  but  ladies  can  fitly 
brsonate  Shakspeare’s  women  ? who  but 
lemen  can  fitly  impersonate  his  men  ? And 
finother  Churchman  has  lately  been  denouno- 
jthe  actor’s  vocation,  as  having  been  at  all 
W brauded  with  infamy.  Yes  ! Branded  by 
jtry  and  ignorance,  of  which  it  is  not  well  for 
j-ohmen  to  remind  us  by  showing  that  they 
j linger  here  and  there  within  their  own  ranks, 
m we  read  such  things  as  these,  let  os  re- 
fiber  that  Shakspeare  was  an  actor,  just  as 
J6re,  who  follows  next  in  rank  after  him 
Dg  dramatists,  was  an  actor.  Let  us  re- 
nber  that  they  loved  their  art,  and,  despite 
bigots  of  their  day,  were  proud  of  it.  Let  us 


hmber  that  it  is  to  the  foot  of  their  being 
Ijps  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  great  lessons 
jimanity,  of  virtue,  ay,  and  of  religion,  which 
} have  sent  home  to  men’s  hearts  through 
jteaohing  of  the  stage.  When  people  speak 
disparagement  of  actors  and  their  art, 
IS  call  to  mind  what  Shakspeare  has  said 
,t,  that  “ its  end,  both  at  the  first  and 
I,  was  and  is  to  hold  as  ’twere  the  mirror 
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up  to  nature,  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature, 
scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and 
body  of  the  time  its  form  and  pressure.”  Let 
us  think,  I say,  of  what  this  implies,  and  when 
invectives  are  hurled  against  the  stage  by  the 
ignorant  and  the  uncharitable,  let  us  say  of 
them,  with  Dante,  “Non  ragionam  di  lor’,  ma 
gaarda  epassa!”  Bat  just  because  I think  so 
highly  of  the  actor’s  art  do  I feel  strongly  that 
something  should  be  done  here  in  England  to 
raise  it  to  its  proper  level.  England  has  a poetic 
drama  which  is  the  envy  of  the  world,  but 
notoriously  she  has  not  at  the  present  time  a 
force  of  actors  adequate  to  do  it  justice.  Men 
and  women  rush  upon  the  stage  without  culture, 
without  discipline,  without  natural  qualifications, 
without  the  rudiments  of  the  knowledge  whioh 
the  stage  requires,  even  for  its  lower  walks.  The 
actor’s  art,  the  art  whioh,  of  all  others,  demands 
rare  qualities,  both  natural  and  acquired,  is 
attacked  as  if,  like  reading  and  writing,  accord, 
ing  to  Dogberry,  “ it  came  by  nature.”  This  is 
a scandal  to  England,  a reproach  to  her  audiences, 
no  less  than  to  her  actors.  But  I believe  that 
the  first  step  to  a reform  will  be  that  the  noble- 
ness,  as  well  as  the  difficulty,  of  the  actor’s  art 
shall  be  generally  acknowledged  j that  the 
pretenders  to  it  shall  be  rebuked  into  the  insig- 
nificance which  is  their  due ; and  that  actors 
themselves  shall  submit  to  the  severe  study  and 
discipline  without  which  genius  itself  cannot 
rise  to  excellence.  If  actors  and  actresses  will 
do  their  duty,  the  public,  I am  sure,  will  do 
theirs.  If  actors  will  respect  themselves  and 
their  vocation,  as  the  professors  of  other  liberal 
arts  and  professions  do  with  theirs,  then  I am 
sure  a great  future  is  still  open  to  the  British 
drama.  Then,  too,  we  shall  have,  as  we  ought 
to  have,  a stage  whioh  not  only  shall  beguile 
our  weariness  with  'pleasantry  and  wholesome 
mirth,  but  shall  educate  the  mind  and  heart  in 
all  those  “nobler  thoughts  and  nobler  cares” 
which  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  poetic 
drama  to  inspire. 

The  applause  with  whioh  these  observations 
were  received  showed  that  they  were  fully 
appreciated. 


ARTISANS  IN  EGYPT. 

The  house  accommodation  for  artisans  in 
Egypt  is  miserably  deficient.  Those  who  are  pro- 
vided with  houses,  such  as  they  are,  are  only  the 
principal  responsible  mechanics  in  charge  of  the 
factories.  Any  other  artisans  who  choose  to  go 
to  the  interior  in  hopes  of  findingemploymentat 
jobbing  have  to  lodge  themselves  as  they  best  can  j 
and  for  these,  says  Dr.  Maokie,  surgeon  to  her 
Majesty’s  Consulate,  decent  accommodation  does 
nob  exist  in  the  country.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns,  such  as  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  many 
of  the  large  works  are  at  a long  distance  from 
town  ; but  the  e'm’ployds  have  to  find  lodgings  iu 
town,  and  the  moat  trying  part  of  their  labour  is 
the  fatigue  of  going  to  and  returning  from  their 
work,  especially  in  the  heat  of  summer.  For  the 
price  that  an  ordinary  artisan  is  able  to  pay  for 
lodging,  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  find  dwelling- 
rooms  ventilated,  premises  drained,  free  from 
miasmatic  dirt,  overcrowding,  and  air-poisoning. 
Although  the  rate  of  wages  he  receives  may 
seem  to  be  high,  the  rate  for  board  and  lodging 
is  also  high,  out  of  proportion  to  his  wages  ; the 
consequence  is,  that  he  has  to  take  the  cheapest 
place  he  can  find,  which,  of  course,  is  iu  the 
filthiest  and  most  unhealthy  parts  of  the  town. 
It  is,  indeed,  amost  difficult  thing  for  a working- 
man  to  find  lodgings  near  his  work  such  as  an 
Euglish  artisan  could  venture  to  live  iu.  In  the 
villages  in  the  interior  the  artisans  superintend- 
ing cotton. factories,  or  machinery  of  any  sort,  as 
steam.pumps,  &c.,  are  provided  with  houses  by 
their  employers.  If  the  employer  is  a person 
accustomed  a little  to  European  society,  he  may 
provide  a comfortable-enough  house.  If  he  is  a 
native,  however  wealthy,  the  house  is  generally 
aj  moat  miserable,  unfurnished,  unhealthy  hovel. 
English  mechanics  who  were  engaged  to  take 
charge  of  ootton.faotories  in  the  interior,  and 
entitled  by  their  contract  to  be  provided  with  a 
good  house,  have  in  many  oases  been  surprised 
and  disgusted  oa  arrival  at  their  destination  on 
discovering  the  house  to  be  a miserable  mud 
hovel,  little  better  than  the  ordinary  Arab  hut, 
and,  perhaps,  much  more  unhealthy,  swarming 
with  all  sorts  of  insects,  surrounded  by  all  sorts 
of  filth  and  bad  smells. 

English  mechanics  and  artisans  are  employed 
in  Egypt,  with  few  exceptions,  exclusively  as 
engineers  to  steam-ships,  engine-drivers  on  rail- 
ways, engineers  in  charge  of  machinery  of  all 
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descriptions,  and  as  platelayers  and  fitters.  They 
get  high  wages.  For  instance,  engineers  to 
steam-ships  andcotton-pressingand  ginning  fac- 
tories receive  from  20L  to  301.  a month  j engiue- 
drivers  from  181.  to  251. ; and  platelayers  from 
171.  to  201.  a month.  But  the  word  “ engineer  ” 
can  hardly  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  in 
England.  For  instance,  the  men  who,aa  engineers 
to  factories  receive  in  Egypt,  251.  a month,  would 
not  command  more  than  from  81.  to  101.  at  any 
of  the  large  engineering  firms  in  England,  and 
the  man  who  there  would  receive  201.  per  month 
would  find  iu  Egypt  no  suitable  corresponding 
employ  except  possibly  under  Government. 
There  is  this,  also,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
though  the  Euglish  engineers  receive  higher 
wages,  their  tenure  of  work  is  uncertain,  not- 
withstanding any  contracts  for  services  they 
may  have  entered  into,  inasmuch  as  in  a bad 
cotton  year,  or  occasionally  when  the  supply  ex- 
ceeds the  demand,  the  employers  who  have  made 
a large  outlay  are  ruined,  the  factories  closed,  and 
the  men  thrown  out  of  employ.  The  skill  and 
trustworthiness  of  the  workman  exercises  very 
little  influence  on  the  rate  of  wages  ; that,  with 
private  individuals,  employers  of  labour,  depends 
so  much  upon  circumstanoes  outside  the  influence 
of  the  workman, — such  as  the  price  of  cotton  in 
America,  quantity  sown  in  Egypt,  &c., — that  the 
artisan  is  not  always  paid  according  to  his  merit ; 
and  in  the  service  of  the  E:iyptian  Government, 
which  employs  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
English  artisans,  the  great  object,  under  any 
circumstances,  is  to  get  them  cheap,  although  an 
Englishman  will,  as  a rule,  receive  wages  at  a 
little  higher  figure  than  any  other  European 
artisan.  No  artisan  can  do  the  same  amount  of 
hard  work  or  under  the  same  fatigue  as  in 
England ; if  he  attempts  it,  he  will  soon  fall  sick 
of  diseased  liver,  low  fever,  or  sunstroke,  if  ex- 
posed. In  summarising  bis  remarks  on  the 
purchase  power  of  money  for  labour  or  pro- 
visions, Mr.  Stanley,  our  consul  at  Alexandria, 
observes  “that  skilled  labour  costs  twice  as 
much  as  in  England,  rent  nearly  three  times  as 
much,  necessary  provisions  a very  little  higher 
than  in  Eng1and,80tbatasteadymeobauicoancer- 
tainly  save  more  in  Egypt  than  he  would  at  home, 
and  in  the  large  towns  would  live  as  well  j and,  in- 
deed,  would  have  many  luxuries, — cheap,  whole- 
some  fruit,  for  instance, — to  whioh  he  was  nnao- 
oustomed  in  England.”  But  for  artisans  in  tho 
interior  of  the  country,  far  from  any  of  the  large 
towns,  it  is  difficult  to  procure  the  necessary 
food,  almost  all  the  villages  being  peopled  by 
the  peasantry,  or  “ fellaheen,”  who  live  prin- 
cipally upon  vegetables,  oil,  and  fruit,  with  vei-y 
coarse  cheese  and  extremely  bad  bread.  Beef  is 
not  always  to  be  had  in  most  of  the  villages; 
mutton  is  often  very  scarce  and  very  bad  j so 
that,  unless  an  English  artisan  can  afford  the 
expense  of  ordering  the  ueoessaries  of  life  from 
Alexandria  or  Cairo,  the  diet  of  his  family  must 
be  of  the  coarsest  kind,  and  also  the  same  thing 
day  after  day. 

in  every  branch  of  native  industry  the  system 
of  esnafs  or  guilds  has  for  centuries  been  estab- 
lished in  Egypt,  and  the  system  is  probably 
maintained  from  the  facilities  it  affords  in  the 
collection  of  the  capitation  and  other  personal 
taxes,  as  well  as  for  the  guarantee  it  is  made  to 
offer  for  the  due  execution  of  works  ordered  by 
the  Government,  Every  esnaf  is  provided  by  a 
sheikh  appointed  by  the  Government  nominally 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  higher  mem. 
hers  of  the  guild  j and  a fee  of  201.  sterling  is 
paid  by  the  sheikh  on  nomination  and  the  regis- 
tration of  bis  name  in  the  Government  offices. 
He  is  practically  the  ruler  of  bis  guild  ; he  ad- 
mits members,  directs  the  manner  in  which 
contracts  shall  be  carried  out,  fixes  the  wages 
of  the  craftsmen,  and  selects  workmen  to  carry 
out  the  various  works  entrusted  to  him;  he 
collects  all  taxes  from  his  guild,  and  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Government  in  all  matters  connected 
therewith.  The  members  of  the  guild  are  fur. 
nished  on  admission  with  certificates  stating 
their  proficiency  and  the  rate  of  wages  they  are 
entitled  to  receive.  They  are  as  a rule  restricted 
to  the  particular  craft  or  trade  of  the  guild  they 
have  entered ; or  if,  as  is  rarely  the  case,  allowed 
to  follow  two  callings,  or  even  separate  branches 
of  the  same  calling,  they  are  charged  with  an 
increased  tax  for  each  unless  they  can  arrange 
matters  privately  with  the  sheikh.  They  are 
permitted  to  contract  for  work  by  the  piece,  but 
if  working  by  the  day  are  not  authorised  to  de- 
tnand  a higher  rate  of  wages  than  that  set 
forth  in  their  certificate.  With  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  work  executed  by  native 
handicraftsmen,  it  is  not  found  as  a rule  satis. 
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factory.  In  eome  departments,  especially  in  em- 
broidery,  specimens  of  good  workmanship  are 
occasionally  prodnoed,  tbongb  inferior  to 
European  prodactions.  This  work  catches  the 
European  eye  probably  from  its  being  applied  to 
objects  with  wliioli  embroidery  is  not  generally 
associated  in  Enrope,  and  from  the  pattern  being 
usually  of  an  Eastern  type ; but  the  generality  of 
work  executed  is  sadly  deficient  in  finish,  and  is 
frequently  of  the  most  clumsy  character.  The 
Egyptians  are  inferior  workmen  in  every  in. 
dustry,  except  perhaps  as  masons,  in  which  they 
are  much  helped  by  the  excellent  material  of  the 
country.  They  are  also  fair  rough  shoemakers 
and  tinsmiths,  and  carders  of  cotton  for  mat- 
tresses and  divans.  They  do  their  work  con. 
Boientiously,  and  take  a certain  pride  in  it,  firmly 
believing  that  no  work  can  surpass  theirs. 
Manufactaring  and  other  industries,  save  in  a 
rude  state,  are  little  developed  amongst  the 
native  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  whioh  may  be  said 
to  be  an  agricnltural  country,  and  the  artisan 
classes  bear  bat  a small  proportion  to  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  population. 
It  appears  from  an  approximate  estimate  that 
the  total  number  of  native  artisans  in  Egypt 
amounts  only  to  about  55,000,  or  to  little  more 
than  1 percent,  of  the  population. 


PICTUEE  SALES. 

Chetstie’b  ” was  a sight  last  week  while 
Mr.  Albert  Grant’s  pictures  were  on  view,  the 
rooms  being  crowded  to  exoeas.  This  was  also 
the  case  on  the  days  of  sale ; the  mere  loungers 
filling  the  room  beyond  the  doorway,  and  keep, 
ing  out  many  who  desired  to  buy.  The  sum 
realised  by  the  two  days’  sale  was  106,2621.,  an 
amount  winch  would  have  been  thought  enor. 
moos  (for  205  paintings  and  drawings)  if  it  had 
not  been  known,  or  at  any  rate  asserted,  that  the 
sum  paid  or  promised  for  them  by  Mr.  Grant  was 
half  as  muob  again.  Some  of  our  most  popular 
artists,  whose  prices  have  been  forced  up  by  the 
doings  of  the  dealers,  were  anxious  before  the 
sale  lest  their  works  thus  forced  into  the  market 
should  realise  less  than  had  been  paid  for  them, 
not  to  the  artists  themselves,  but  to  those  who 
had  last  sold  them.  And  this  was  to  a great 
extent  the  case,  but  need  not  be  viewed  by 
individual  artists  as  any  indication  of  a real 
diminution  of  popularity.  The  knowing  ones 
are  aware  that  there  is  what  the  Americans 
would  call  a Picture  “ Ring.”  A certain  number 
of  gentlemen  bid  against  one  another,  or  do  not 
bid  against  each  other,  according  to  oircum- 
stances,  bnt  with  much  the  same  results  as  re- 
gards themselves.  Pictures  are  bought  aud.sold, 
and  bought  and  sold  again  j and,  if  the  whole 
story  were  told,  it  wonld  somewhat  astonish  the 
public. 


NEW  OFFICES  FOR  GREENWICH 
DISTRICT  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

This  bnilding,  situated  on  the  main  road 
from  Greenwich  to  Deptford,  has  been  opened 
for  nse.  In  July,  1875,  the  Board  advertised  for 
designs,  and  that  snbmitted  by  Messrs.  Wallen 
& Faxon  was  selected,  and  has  been  erected 
under  their  superintendence,  by  Mr.  Tongue, 
builder,  Flumstead.  The  foundation.stone  was 
laid  on  the  11th  of  April,  1876.  The  build, 
ing  is  Italian  in  character.  The  elevation  is  of 
stocks  and  Portland  stone.  The  central  feature 
is  a portico,  the  leading  lines  of  whioh  are 
carried  up  by  stone  pilasters  to  form  a small 
clock  tower,  which  is  finished  with  a zinc  dome 
and  lantern. 

The  portico,  entrance-hall  and  staircase  are  in 
the  centre,  dividing  the  bnilding  iuto  two  parts. 
On  the  left  side  is  a corridor  running  the  whole 
depth  of  bnilding,  from  which  are  entered  the 
clerks’  and  accountants’  offices;  on  the  right 
side  of  the  bnilding  is  a similar  corridor,  from 
which  are  entered  the  engineers’  offices,  &o. 
Between  the  above-mentioned  corridors,  from 
back  of  staircase  to  end  of  bnilding,  are  placed 
the  strong-room,  store-room,  and  lavatory. 

The  Board-room  is  57  ft.  6 in.  by  40  ft.,  and 
22  ft.  high  from  floor  toceiliog;  public  gallery 
at  the  end,  windows  on  three  sides,  and  two 
sunlights  in  the  ceiling. 

On  the  first  floor  there  are  also  two  committee- 
rooms,  each  about  24  ft.  by  17  ft.,  and  a waiting- 
room,  hat  and  oloak  room,  and  lavatory.  The 
entrance-ball  is  laid  with  marble  mosaic  pave- 
ment, executed  by  Burke  & Co.,  of  Newman, 
street.  The  Board-room,  staircase,  and  corridors 
are  heated  with  hot  water.  The  “Instruotions 


to  competing  Architects  ” fixed  the  cost  of  build- 
ing, exclusive  of  furniture  and  fittings,  at 
7,0001.  


ELECTION  OF  A DISTRICT  SURVEYOR. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  o^ 
Works  on  the  27th  ult.,  the  first  business  on  the 
agenda  was  to  receive  applications  from  candi- 
dates for  the  appointment  of  district  snrveyor 
for  the  eastern  division  of  the  City  of  London 
(in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Young),  and 
to  proceed  to  the  election.  There  were  twenty- 
six  candidates  (without  reckoning  Mr,  W.  Hilton 
Nash,  whose  name  was  strnok  off  the  list  under 
the  oiroamstances  detailed  below). 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Selway,  chairman  of 
the  Building  Act  Committee,  the  following  reso- 
intions  were  agreed  to  nem.  con. : — 

"That  the  namber  of  eanciidates  be  reduced  by  one 
vote  to  eix  i that  the  names  be  then  put  to  the  vote 
seriatim,  and  that  the  candidate  having  the  least  number 
of  votes  be  struck  off  at  each  voting.” 

'•  That  the  appointment  of  district  surveyor  bo  subject 
to  the  condition  that  he  shall  make  no  claim  for  compen- 
sation in  case  a diminution  of  income  shall  at  any  time 
hereafter  arise  from  any  reduction  or  alteration  of  fees  by 
the  Board,  or  from  any  change  of  system  which  may  be 
adopted,  either  as  to  the  oUice,  its  duties  or  emoluments, 
or  from  any  division,  reduction,  or  re-adjustment  of 
districts.” 

“That  the  appointment  of  district  surveyor  be  subject 
to  the  condition  that  be  shall  furnish  the  Board  with  in- 
formation of  those  cases  in  his  district  in  which  the  orders 
of  the  Board,  or  the  requirements  of  the  Local  Manage- 
ment Amendment  Act,  186J,  with  regard  to  the  width  or 
entrances  of  streets,  or  to  any  building,  structure,  or 
erection  or  projection  therein  beyond  the  general  line  of 
buildings,  are  not  complied  with,  and  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  limitations  contained  in  the  Building  Act  as  to 
the  cnbical  contents  of  building  are  exceeded." 

“ That  the  district  surveyor  be  required  to  keep  his 
district  office  open  daily,  from  10  a.m.  until  4 p.m.  ’’ 


The  following  is  the  list  of  candidates,  with 
the  number  of  votes  recorded  for  each  in  the 
preliminary  voting,  viz.: — H.  H.  Collins,  31; 
V.  J.  Grose,  31 ; A.  Bovill,  28;  F.  Wallen,  28; 
J.  Clarkson,  22 ; A.  Payne,  21 ; A.  Allotn,  20 ; 
T.  Williams,  19 ; F.  C.  Notley,  18;  E.  Street, 
18;  D.  R.  Dale,  16;  F.  Hammond,  16;  T.  W. 
Willis,  16 ; J.  Goldicutt  Turner,  15  ; J.  S.  Qoilter, 
14  ; W.  Tasker,  13  ; G.  McDonell,  11 ; J.  Yonng, 
11;  F.  W.  Hunt,  7;  F.  Todd,  7;  L.  W.  Ridge, 
6 ; A.  Millwood,  5 ; R.  B.  Bell,  3 ; J.  W.  Fer- 
guson,  3 ; W.  C.  Leonard,  3 ; and  S.  Turner,  0. 

In  the  course  of  taking  this  preliminary  vote, 

Mr.  Lowman  Taylor  inquired  of  Mr.  W.  Hilton 
Nash  (whose  age  was  “ not  stated  ” on  the 
voting  cards)  how  old  he  was. 

Mr.  Nash. — Twenty-seven. 

Mr.  Lowman  Taylor. — Are  you  not  aware  that 
the  limit  of  age  fixed  by  the  Board  for  candidates 
for  these  appointments  is  between  twenty-eight 
and  fifty  years  P 

Mr.  Nash  replied  that  he  believed  that  was  so. 

Mr.  Lowman  Taylor. — Then  why  do  yon  pre- 
sent yourself  as  a candidate  if  you  are  not 
eligible  ? 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Selway,  Mr.  Nash’s 
name  was  struck  off  the  list  of  candidates. 

In  reference  to  the  candidature  of  Mr.  J.  Goldi- 
outt  Turner  (who  is  at  present  acting  as  deputy 
for  his  father,  Mr.  John  Turner,  distriob  snrveyor 
for  East  Islington),  Mr.  Lowman  Taylor  asked 
whether,  if  he  were  elected,  and  resigned  the 
position  he  occupied  as  his  father’s  deputy,  bis 
father  wonld  be  able  to  carry  on  the  work  of  bis 
district  ? 

The  Chairman  (Sir  J.  MoGarel-Hogg)  ruled 
that  such  a question  as  this  was  out  of  order, 
and  could  not  be  put. 

The  Board  then  proceeded  to  vote  on  the  six 
candidates  highest  on  the  foregoing  list,  in 
accordance  with  its  usual  practice,  and  with 
the  following  results : — 


Bovill 23 

Clarkson  13 

Collins  27 

Grose 21 

Bayne  12 

Wallen 27 


10  — — 


Mr.  Collins  was  therefore  declared  to  have 
been  duly  elected.  Having  expressed  his 
willingness  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  office 
on  the  conditions  imposed,  he  thanked  the  Board 
for  his  election,  and  promised  to  do  all  be  could 
to  meric  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 


Wakefield  Town  - Hall  Competition.  — 
With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Street,  as  assessor, 
the  designs  sent  in  have  been  examined,  and 
the  first,  second,  and  third  best  designs  selected. 
The  whole  were  exhibited  on  Monday  and 
Tneeday  last. 


[May  5,  1877. 


TEWKESBURY  ABBEY. 

Sir, — Mr.  Blasbill,  in  his  letter  in  your  ; 
number,  recapitulates  his  reasons  for  think 
that  the  eastern  chapels  and  the  vaulting  of 
ambulatory  at  Tewkesbury  were  built  before 
alteratioQ  of  the  arcade  was  determined  on  ; i 
no  doubt  his  reasons  are  strong  in  themseb 
but  they  must  fall  to  the  ground  unless  he  < 
explain  one  thing,  viz.,  how  it  comes  that 
inner  longitudinal  arch  of  the  vault  spri; 
from  the  upper  level,  from  the  new  oappi 
although  the  other  vaulting-riba  are  spri 
from  the  old  level.  Your  illustration  (pi 
393,  ante),  the  correctness  of  whioH  ) 
Blasbill  seems  to  admit,  shows  this  cleap 
and  it  certainly  seems  impossible  to  understei 
how  that  arch  could  have  been  built  at  a (i 
ferent  period  from  the  rest  of  the  ambulati 
vault.  Moreover,  I think  most  persons  v 
examine  the  building  would  say  that  the  dia 
ornament  on  the  inner  face  of  these  arches 
the  appearance  of  being  intended  from  the  fii 
and  not  as  an  afterthought. 

The  detailed  examination  Mr.  Blashill  appe 
to  have  given  to  the  curious  western  turrets, 
course,  entitles  his  remarks  to  their  due  weig 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  observed  that  : 
character  and  tints  of  the  masom-y  in  th> 
turrets  seem  entirely  the  same  as  those  of  i 
undoubted  Norman  masonry  below  them,  a 
that  this  similarity  is  even  emphasised  by  1 
contrast  of  the  masonry  in  the  window-jambs 
the  upper  story  of  the  turrets,  whioh  (as  1 
Blashill  pointed  out  in  bis  paper,  before  quoti 
were  obviously  modern,  but  also  are  as  obviou 
different  from  the  masonry  in  whioh  they  j 
inserted. 

Mr.  Blashill  refers  also  to  an  old  engraving 
evidence  that  there  were  crocketed  pinnae 
here  previously;  but  surely  be  must  know  h 
completely  misleading  engravings  often  are 
old  engravings  especially, — as  records  of  arc 
teotnral  detail,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  t( 
them  as  reliable  evidence  on  such  a point, 
wonld  depend,  no  donbt,  on  the  degree  of  difi 
enoe  whioh  the  engraving  showed  from  W. 
exists ; but  if  it  were  merely  showing  orocketi 
where  there  is  none,  I should  think  the  evidei 
would  go  for  Dothiog.  Such  a book  as  Wicke 
“ Towers  and  Spires,”  for  instance,  got  up 
comparatively  recent  times  by  an  architect,  c 
tains  far  greater  deviations  from  truth  than  th 


GLASGOW  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  A1 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  SCHEME. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  To 
Council,  ex-Bailie  Morrison,  as  the  Convener 
the  City  Improvement  Trust,  made  a statemi 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  Improvement  echet 
in  tbeoourse  of  whioh  some  important  facts  wi 
disclosed.  The  contemplated  operations  of  1 
Trust,  he  reminded  the  Council,  involved  i 
demolition  of  10,000  houses,  with  an  estimal 
population  of  51,304  persons  to  be  displaced  a 
removed  to  healthier  homes.  Up  to  WI 
Sunday,  1876,  the  carrying  out  of  the  ache 
involved  the  destruction  of  5,075  of  thi 
unhealthy  honses,  which,  estimated  at  f 
persona  per  house,  had  brought  about  1 
ejection  of  25,275  persons.  The  work  c 
teinplated  up  to  Whit-Sunday,  1877,  by  1 
removal  of  the  east  side  of  Salt-market  and  i 
improvements  inMain-street,  Gorbals.andCalt 
would  cause  the  removal  of  718  families, 
35,900  persons;  making  the  total  displaoeoj 
after  Whit-Sunday  next  of  6,793  families, 
(say)  28,966  persons.  Thus  the  scheme  mi| 
be  said  to  be  at  ubont  the  middle  of  its  care 
He  proceeded  to  quote  elaborate  statistics  w 
a view  to  show  that  the  way  in  which  the  sche 
was  being  carried  out  inflicted  hardship  on 
section  of  the  community,  as  was  sometiii 
urged,  by  tending  to  reduce  the  house  aco< 
modation.  For  instance,  within  the  mnnioi 
boundaries  there  were  at  the  present  ti 
empty, — of  the  smaller  class  of  houses, — sin 
apartments,  and  one,  two,  and  three  rooms  | 
kitchens,  2,149  houses,  which,  at  the  usual  cal 
latioD  of  five  persons  per  family,  afforded  acoc 
modation  for  10, "745  persons.  These,  with 
total  of  3,673  honses  outside  the  boundary  wh 
would  be  ready  for  occupation  by  Whit-Sund 
made  a total  provision  for  29,110  persons  agai 
the  contemplated  displacement  of  5,793, 
accommodation  for  a surplus  of  23,317  individu 
A return  prepared  by  Mr.  Campbell,  the  val 
tion  assessor,  went  to  show  that  immediately 
1 a ine  with  the  municipal  bonndary,  or  withi 
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Una  of  half  a'  mile  ontside,  there  were  addi. 
oal  bouses,  empty  or  in  conrse  of  erection,  to 
> extent  of  2,792,  affording  accommodation  for 
960,  which,  being  added  to  the  above  29,110, 
rfle  30  surplus  accommodation  larger  than  ever, 

I showed  by  other  statistics  that  from  the  year 
56  to  1876,  during  which  the  Improvement  Act 
i been  in  force,  no  fewer  than  40,460  houses 
all  classes  had  been  erected  in  the  city, 
provision  for  a population  of  202,300  persons. 
3m  the  fact  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
these  consisted  of  the  smaller  class  of  houses, 
argued  that  the  wants  of  the  artisan  and 
touring  class  had  been  duly  attended  to,  while 
i extent  of  the  building  operations  generally 
tide  and  immediately  outside  the  line  of  the 
micipal  boundary  tended  to  show  that  the 
Dgress  of  Glasgow  during  the  past  ten  years 
d been  unprecedented,  not  even  excepting  the 
nerican  city  of  Chicago.  In  dealing  with 
other  charge  brought  against  the  improve- 
mt  trustees, — their  influence  on  the  rise  in 
Qts, — he  pointed  out  that  as  regarded  the 
atral  part  of  the  city,  rents  depended  to  a 
•ge  extent,  so  far  as  the  main  arteries  were 
ncerned,  on  the  demand  which  was  in  excess 
the  accommodation.  He  showed  that  the 
e in  rents,  and,  in  fact,  in  everything,  was  due 
the  rise  of  the  workmen’s  wages  and  the 
jreased  price  of  materials.  Scarcity  of  supply, 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  such  an  enormous 
lounb  of  accommodation  had  been  provided 
r the  artisan  population  during  the  operations 
the  Trust,  could  not  be  reasonably  alleged 
ainst  the  City  Improvement  Trustees.  The 
pply  of  houses  was  actually  five  times  more 
an  the  demand.  The  result  of  the  agitation 
■ increased  wages  by  the  workmen  was 
at  they  had  increased  everywhere.  In  1856 
slight  advance  was  made;  in  1866,  very 
tie ; but  since  1866  to  1877  wages  had  risen 
rapidly  as  to  materially  increase  the  price  of 
sry  article  which  was  the  product  of  wages, 
If  of  the  houses  being  erected  by  men 
10  had  to  be  paid  one.tbird,  and  in  some 
3es  one-half,  more  than  was  the  case  pre- 
msly.  In  twenty  years  from  1856  the  cost  of 
soting  houses  of  the  smaller  olass,  according 
a oaioulation  made  by  the  most  experienoed 
m in  Glasgow,  Mr.  Thos.Binnie,  had  increased 
per  cent.,  the  greater  part  of  that  inorease 
ting  place  during  the  last  ten  years.  He 
ind  that  a house  which  would  cost  lOOZ.  to 
jot  in  1866  or  in  1856,  now  cost  160Z.,  owing 
the  increase  of  wages;  and  what  further 
owed  that  the  charge  against  the  capitalists 
IS  an  erroneous  one  was,  that  while  the  increase 
the  cost  of  erection  had  risen  60  per  cent., 
s increase  of  rents  np  to  the  present  time  was 
ly  35  per  cent.  Having  quoted  a number  of 
ler  statistics,  be  concluded  by  saying  that  he 
)k  these  facts  to  show  that  whatever  increase 
rents  there  was,  as  far  as  he  oould  judge,  had 
[sen  from  natural  oanses,  the  increase  of 
iges,  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  material, 
bding  to  increase  the  price  of  every  article 
At  was  produced. 

After  some  discussion  ez«Bailie  Morrison  was 
irardod  a vote  of  thanks  for  bis  statement. 
After  the  meeting,  a depntation  from  the 
vn  oonnoil  of  Birmingham,  which  visited 
asgow  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  work 
the  Improvement  Trust,  was  conducted  by 
jr,  Morrison  through  all  the  areas  of  property 
' present  undergoing  alteration,  and  afterwards 
3nt  over  the  model  lodging-houses  in  Drygate 
d East  RusselUstreet.  The  deputation  oon- 
ited  of  the  Mayor  (Mr.  Alderman  Baker), 
unoillora  William  White  (chairman  of  the 
iproveraent  Committee),  Cooke,  Martineau, 
d Deykin,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Martin  (surveyor). 


NEW  PREMISES  OP  THE  BANK  OP 
NEW  ZEALAND. 

Structural  and  other  alterations  of  an  ex- 
naive  charaoter  have  just  been  completed  at  the 
b-tional  Safe  Deposit  Company’s  new  buildings 
1 Queen  Viotoria-streeb,  in  order  to  adapt  them 
I the  business  of  the  New  Zealand  Banking 
ampany,  who  have  leased  the  whole  of  the 
loand-floor  portion  of  the  building,  together 
ith  a part  of  the  basement  as  a strong-room, 
lie  alterations  have  consisted  in  the  removal  of 
6 lifts  and  the  staircases  which  oommunioated 
•tweon  the  ground-floor  and  the  basement,  and 
Inew  entrance  for  the  business  of  the  Safe 
jpusib  Company  has  been  formed  in  the  centre 
( the  Queen  Victoria-street  fa9ade,  the  large 
iitrance  ut  the  corner  of  the  street  facing  the 
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Mansion  House  being  now  that  leading  to  the 
banking  premises.  The  whole  of  the  ground, 
floor  has  been  repaved  with  ornamental  encaustio 
tiles,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Barry  & Co.,  of 
Greshara-buildings,  Basinghall-street.  The  walls 
and  ceilings  of  the  banking  premises  have  like- 
wise been  elaborately  decorated  by  Messrs. 
Kershaw,  of  Baker-street.  The  whole  of  the 
carved  and  moulded  mahogany  fittings,  inoluding 
desks,  counters,  partitions,  and  other  requisites, 
have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Drew,  of  Hatton- 
garden,  from  designs  furnished  by  Mr.  Which, 
cord,  the  architect  of  the  building,  who  has 
superintended  the  whole  of  the  alterations. 
The  strong-room  which  has  been  constructed  in 
the  basement  for  the  bank  is  a prominent  feature 
in  the  alterations  wbioh  have  been  effected.  It 
is  oironlar  in  form,  and  about  18  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  walls  are  lined  with  iron,  and  again  faced 
with  steel  plating,  and  the  apartment  is  secured 
by  large  iron  doors,  6 in.  in  thickness,  furnished 
by  Milner’s  Safe  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Liverpool  and  London. 

New  offices  for  the  business  of  the  Safe 
Deposit  Company  have  been  formed  in  the  deep 
and  spacious  basements  of  the  building,  together 
with  additional  stau’cases,  approached  from  the 
new  entrance  in  Queen  Viotoria.8treet,and  which 
likewise  leads  to  the  safe  vaults. 


ENLARGE^^IENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  FREE 
HOSPITAL. 

An  extensive  addition  is  in  courso  of  being 
made  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  in  Gray’s-inn- 
road,  which  will  almost  double  thepresent  aocom- 
modatioD  for  patients.  The  enlargement  oonsists 
in  the  erection  of  a new  wing  at  the  south  end, 
uniform  with  the  existing  Sussex  wing  at  the 
north  end,  which  will  effect  a great  improvement 
in  the  architeotaral  appearance  of  the  Gray’s- 
inn.road  facade  of  the  structure.  When  the 
enlargement  is  completed,  the  entrance,  which  is 
now  at  the  south  boundary  of  the  elevation,  will 
be  in  the  centre,  with  the  north  and  south  wings 
on  eaoh  side.  The  Gray’s-inn-road  elevation  of 
the  new  wing,  which  is  upwards  of  50  ft.  high 
from  the  street  level,  is  carried  up  to  about  one- 
half  of  its  height  in  Portland  stone,  rusticated, 
the  upper  portion  to  the  cornice  being  in  white 
brick  with  Portland  stone  quoins,  dressings,  and 
window  shafts.  The  upper  portion  of  the  eleva. 
tion  contains  a large  central  arched  window  in 
three  divisions,  uniform  in  design  and  appear- 
ance with  the  imitation  window  in  the  north 
wing,  in  which  stands  the  full-length  figure  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Sussex.  The  elevation  will  be 
surmounted  by  an  ornamental  pediment  in  Port- 
land  stone.  The  new  wing  is  120  fc.  in  depth 
from  the  Gray’s-inn-road  frontage,  and  consists 
of  three  lofty  floors,  in  addition  to  a 'deep  base- 
ment.  All  the  floors  are  fire-proof,  with  iron 
girders,  and  constructed  on  Dennett  & Co.’s 
patent.  The  entrance  to  the  new  wing  will  be 
at  the  extreme  north-east  corner  of  the  open 
area  or  court-yard  inside,  where  there  will  be  a 
spacious  stone  atairoaae  leading  to  the  several 
wards.  At  the  rear  of  the  court-yard,  imme- 
diately  in  front  of  the  east  block  of  the  old 
building,  a subway  or  tunnel  is  in  course  of 
formation,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a covered 
communication  between  the  north  and  the  south 
wings.  The  floor  of  the  subway  will  be  on  a level  | 
with  the  basement  floor  of  the  building,  the  sub- 
way itself  being  lighted  from  above  by  Hyatt’s 
patent  illuminator.  The  basement  portion  of 
the  new  wing  will  be  devoted  to  the  administra- 
tive department  of  the  institution,  and  will 
contain  a dispensary,  together  with  surgeons’ 
and  other  offices  and  apartments,  whilst  the 
three  floors  above  will  contain  the  patients’ 
wards.  The  enlarged  building  is  expected  to  be 
completed  and  ready  for  opening  in  Aognst,  and 
is  now  almost  ready  for  covering  in.  The  esti- 
mated  cost  is  about  15,000Z. 

The  arohiteob  is  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Whitehall,  and 
the  contractor,  Mr.  Shepherd,  Mr.  Brindley 
superintending  the  erection  of  the  building  as 
clerk  of  works. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — We  are 
glad  to  observe  renewed  vigour  here.  At  a 
meeting  on  the  18th  of  last  month  twenty 
Fellows  of  the  Society  were  elected.  A list  of 
fifty-one  guinea  members  elected  by  the  Council 
(vas  also  announoed.  At  the  previous  meeting, 
held  on  April  4fch,  bwenty-five  Fellows  and  eighty, 
five  guinea  members  were  elected.  Tbe  show  on 
, Wednesday  last  was  a great  success. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  STAMPS. 

JORDAN  V.  WHITEFORD. 

This  was  an  action  brought  in  the  Bloomsbury 
County  Court,  before  Mr.  Russell,  judge,  in  which 
the  plaintiff,  tbe  landlord  of  the  defendant’s 
house,  No.  100,  Hampstead-road,  sued  to  recover 
the  sum  of  50Z.  as  damages  for  dilapidations, 
under  the  following  ciroumstances  : — 

Mr.  McCaul,  who  appeared  as  oonneel  for  the  plaintiff, 
stated  that  the  defendant  in  December,  1873,  paid  his 
client  the  sum  of  60/.  as  a premium,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion  of  the  premises  with  an  agreement  (produced),  in 
which  the  defendant  was  bound  to  keep  thorn  in  tenantable 
repair,  and  that  prior  to  the  expiry  of  this  agreement  tbe 
defendant  had  applied  to  the  plaintiff  for  a renewal  of 
it,  to  which  the  plaintiff  assented  on  receiving  an  ad- 
ditional 60f.  by  way  of  premium  for  the  renewal,  when  the 
clauses  as  to  repairs  which  were  inserted  in  the  former 
agreement  were  included  in  the  present  one. 

At  this  stago  of  the  case  the  defendant’s  counsel 
objected  to  the  second  agreement  being  put  in  as  evidence 
as  not  bearing  a aufBcient  stamp. 

The  learned  Registrar  supported  this  view,  and  told  tho 
plaintiil'that  if  11/.  5s.  were  paid  as  a penalty  the  docu- 
ment might  be  produced  in  evidence. 

The  plaintiff  said  he  would  pay  the  penalty,  but  not 
having  the  money  in  his  possession  at  the  time,  asked  for 
an  adjournment  to  enable  him  to  do  so;  when 

The  Judge  said  that  unless  the  plaiutiii'  paid  tho 
costa  he  would  not  grant  one,  as  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  endeavoured  to  impose  on  tho  revenue. 
Cases  constantly  occurred  before  him  iu  which  tho  pro- 
visions of  the  Stamp  Act  were  attempted  (whether  wiltully 
or  not  he  could  not  say)  to  be  evaded ; upon  which  tho 
plaintiff  offered  his  cheque,  which  the  Registrar  refused, 
as  it  was  enacted  that  the  iine  must  be  paidin  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm. 

The  case  having  reached  this  juncture,  the  defendant’s 
counsel  said  he  would  not  object  to  an  adjonrament  on  the 
costs  being  reserved,  as  it  was  bis  intention  of  quoting 
from  Woodfall  on  ‘‘Landlord  and  Tenant,”  100,  to 
bring  acounter-action  for  the  second  60/.  the  plaintiff  had 
received,  as  it  was  enacted  that  in  the  case  of  money  being 
paid  for  the  lease  of  premises  which  was  not  stated  on  tbe 
face  of  the  agreement,  the  money  so  paid  was  entitled  to 
be  recovered  from  the  lessee  as  money  had  and  received, 
as  no  proper  consideration  had  been  given  for  it. 

The  learned  Judge  suggested  that  the  defendant  might 
be  embarrassed  by  a' counter-action,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  plead  a set-off  under  the  old  law. 

Tbe  defendant's  counsel  said  that  this  had  been  a most 
vexatious  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  and  as  he  had 
no  fewer  than  six  buildera  and  surveyora  in  court  to  prove 
the  defendant’s  case,  he  hoped  the  learned  judge  would 
allow  him  to  plead  a countor-clnini  in  lieu  of  a sat-off.  Ho 
stated  if  that  was  allowed  he  had  no  doubt  that  from  the 
evidence  be  sbonld  be  able  to  adduce,  the  case  would  last 
several  hours. 

Upon  which  his  Honour  said  he  would  reserve  the  costa, 
grant  time  to  bring  a counter-claim,  and  adjourn  the  case 
for  further  hearing  till  the  11th  of  June,  unless  the  parties 
could  settle  the  case  by  reference  to  two  competent 
surveyors. 

The  defendant’s  counsel  said  it  was  now  too  late  to  agree 
to  tliis,  and  the  case  stood  adjourned  accordingly. 

Coats  reserved. 

The  court  was  thronged  by  builders  and  others  inte- 
rested in  the  case. 


BAD  DRAINS  A BREACH  OF 
AGREEMENT. 

WILSON  AND  ANOTHER  I’.  HATTON, 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  trustees  in 
the  Exchequer  Division,  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  and  Barons  Pollock  and  Hnddleston,  to 
recover  a sum  of  472Z.  lOa.  from  Mr.  Murray 
Finch  Hatton,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Winohilsea,  for  whose  occupation 
No.  43,  Wilton-orescent,  London,  bad  been 
obtained  on  lease  from  the  17th  of  May  to  the 
Slat  of  Inly,  1875,  and  in  respect  of  wbioh  no 
rent  had  been  paid. 

It  was  alleged  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  that  when  the 
Countess  arrived  at  the  house  she  found  the  drains  were 
so  defective  that  she  declined  to  take  possession.  An 
action  was  brought,  and  the  jury  returned  a verdict  in 
favour  of  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Brown,  Q.C.,  now  moved  for  judgment  for  tho 
plaintiff  on  the  ground  that  the  defendant  had  no  right  to 
throw  up  the  lease,  but  should  have  gone  to  an  hotel  or 
elsewhere  until  the  defects  had  been  remedied,  and 
brought  an  action  against  the  plaintiff  for  damages. 

Their  lordships  decided  in  favour  of  tho  defendant,  and 
dismissed  tbe  motion  with  costs. 


WEST  END  NEW  STREETS. 

SiB, — A foot-note  on  p.  431  has  caused  me  (a  constant  if 
negligent  reader)  to  refer  to  the  article  of  March  23,  which, 
cogent  as  itis,  must  have  yielded  at  the  time  to  the  yet 
stronger  interest  of  tbe  plan  issued  with  it ; and  though 
the  distinctiveness  of  my  paper  remains,  I am  gratefully 
conscious  of  the  force  propositions  must  acquire  whencon- 
curredin  by  the  Builder.  My  purpose  was  less  to  criticise 
the  measures  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  than  to 
produce  a scheme,  based  upon  intimate  knowledge  and 
study  of  the  locality,  exercised  with  perfect  iodependence 
of  other  objects  than  the  good  of  the  town  itself.  I have 
added  the  lines  of  approach  to  Carey-street  (incidentally 
spoken  of).  I regard  these  approaches  as  in  the  very  front 
ofcoming  necessities,  and  think  that  your  remarks  at  p.  207 
cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on ; for  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  although  termed  a private  Act,  the  Streets 
Bill  is  not  strictly  analogous  to  that  ol'a  railway,  since  in 
the  one  case  private  or  proprietary  capital  is  dealt  with, 
but  here  the  money  of  the  ratepayers  is  at  stake.  Many 
will  therefore,  I have  no  doubt,  heartily  subscribe  to  your 
dictum  that  "a  radical  alteration  of  a large  part  of  the 
West  End  ought  not  to, be  made  until  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  patiently  considered  the  arguments  for  and 
; against  schemes  of  alteration.”  Thomas  Mobbis, 
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AKT  AND  SCIENCE  IN  THE  CITY. 

At  the  Coarb  of  Common  Council  held  on  the 
26th  ult., 

Mr.  T.  K.  Freeman  moved, — “That,  with  a 
view  to  encourage  and  develope  research  in  art 
and  science,  it  be  referred  to  the  Library  Com- 
mittee to  take  the  necessary  steps,  once  in  every 
year,  to  arrange  a conversazione  in  the  Library 
and  the  Gnildhall;  the  exhibition  of  objects  of 
interest  to  be  continued  for  one  day  snbsequently  j 
and  that  such  arrangements  be  carried  out  at  an 
annual  expense  to  be  fixed  by  this  Court.”  The 
mover  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  con- 
versazioni, if  properly  managed,  did  tend  very 
much  to  enconrage  research  in  art  and  science. 
The  Corporation  had  done  something  in  this 
direction  in  days  gone  by,  and  now  that  they 
had  the  advantage  of  having  the  new  Library  at 
their  disposal,  he  thought  they  had  a good  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  something  further. 

Mr.  Edmeston  Eeconded  the  motion,  although 
he  would  prefer  the  subject  going  to  the  com- 
mittee  as  an  open  question. 

Mr.  Deputy  H.  L.  Taylor  thought  this  a very 
fair  subject  for  inquiry  by  the  committee,  bob  be 
objected  to  the  Court  pledging  itself  ac  once  as 
proposed  in  the  motion.  He  saggested  the 
following  as  an  improvement: — “That  it  be 
referred  to  the  Library  Committee  to  consider 
the  desirability  of  having  an  annual  conversazione 
in  tho  Guildhall  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
objects  of  interest,  and  to  report  thereon  with 
an  estimate  of  the  coat.” 

Mr.  Freeman  accepted  this  soggestion,  and 
the  motion  thne  amended  was  at  onoe  carried. 


HOW  THEY  LIVE  IN  BERMONDSEY. 

A CASE  came  before  the  Southwark  police 
magistrate  last  week  showing  the  shocking  con- 
dition  of  the  houses  iu  some  parts  of  Ber. 
mondsey,  where  no  owners  can  be  found  for  the 
property,  and  where  the  occupiers  live  amongst 
tilth,  dirt,  and  dilapidation  without  paying  any 
rent.  Jeremiah  Kenealy,  the  occupier  of  a 
tenement  in  Salisbury. street,  Bermondsey,  was 
summoned  by  the  sanitary  inspector  to  show 
cause  why  the  house  should  not  be  closed,  owing 
to  its  filthy  and  dilapidated  condition,  and  being 
totally  unfit  for  human  habitation.  The  Sani- 
tary  Inspector  said  he  had  visited  the  house,  and 
found  it  not  only  overcrowded,  but  altogether 
unfit  for  habitation.  There  were  only  two  rooms, 
and  the  roof  was  nearly  all  gone,  as  well  as  the 
floor,  for  there  was  nothing  but  the  bare  earth, 
which  was  covered  with  filth.  On  a second  visit  the 
defendant  refused  to  leave  the  house,  although  the 
stench  from  the  filth  in  the  yard  was  unbearable. 
In  answer  to  the  magistrate,  the  Inspector  said 
there  was  no  owner  to  the  house,  and  the  de- 
fendant bad  lived  there  for  two  years  without 
paying  any  rent.  Mr.  Dixon,  medical  officer  to 
the  Bermondsey  Vestry,  deposed  to  having 
visited  the  house  and  found  a family  of  eight 
persons  in  one  room.  He  bad  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  was  totally  unfit  for  habitation, 
and  if  not  closed  it  would  most  likely  spread 
disease  in  that  thickly-populated  neighbourhood. 
The  magistrate  made  an  order  for  the  honse  to 
be  closed  in  seven  days. 


THE  BEDFORD  ESTATE,  LONDON. 

Sir, — Now  that  the  agent  of  this  estate  is  no 
more,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
will  give  the  appointment  to  so  important  an 
office,  as  on  other  estates,  to  an  arcbiteot  of  taste 
and  standing  in  his  profession.  You  had  occa- 
sion some  weeks  ago  to  point  out  bow  the  late 
agent  used  to  make  a tenant,  at  the  fag  end  of 
his  lease,  pay  for  his  dilapidations  first,  and  then 
after  getting  a new  lease  do  them.  ProfefBional 
people  are  driven  off  the  estate,  and  large  houses 
remain  nnlet,  longer  than  perhaps  on  any  large 
estate  in  London,  through  the  foolish  require- 
ments or  high  rents  asked  by  the  late  agent  or 
steward.  This  should  not  be,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  bis  Grace  will  see  the  wisdom  of  at  any 
rate  appointing  a gentleman  to  look  after  his 
interests.  Bloomsbuey. 


New  Town-hail  at  Reading. — A movement 
has  been  recently  commenced  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  town  of  Reading  with  a new 
public  hall,  to  comprise  a free  library,  reading- 
rooms,  museum,  art  and  soienoe  classes,  lecture- 
rooms,  &c.  The  project  has  been  well  supported, 
and  some  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  ultimate 
snooess. 


GREEK  PRACTICE— VERMILION. 

Sir, — Is  the  following  suggestion  as  to  the 
use  of  vermilion,  mentioned  in  the  Lebadean 
speoifioatioD,  a plausible  one  ? (p.  413)  : — 

For  the  purpose  of  insuring  accuracy  in  the 
faces  of  the  stone,  a straightedge  (canon)  of  the 
full  length  of  the  stone  and  6 in.  by  in.  was 
painted  with  a thin  mixture  of  olive  oil  and  very 
finely  ground  vermilion,  and  applied  wet  to  the 
stone;  the  least  inequality  was  thus  apparent, 
both  to  the  mason  and  to  the  architect,  or  clerk 
of  works.  After  this  test  had  been  entirely 
satisfactory,  the  beds  and  joints  were  painted 
(oon-verrailion),  and  the  stones  placed  together 
temporarily,  and  npon  being  then  taken  apart 
again  the  paint  would  show  any  defects  in  the 
surfaces.  This  process  would  be  repeated  until ' 
a perfect  joint  was  obtained.  Why  the  ver- 
milion  should  come  from  Sinope  only  it  is  diffi. 
cult  to  guess;  perhaps  it  could  be  ground  more 
finely  than  any  other,  or,  had  import  duties  any. 
thing  to  do  with  it  ? C.  G.  S. 


METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT,  1855. 

Sib, — I shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  of  yonr  profes- 
sional readers  who  will  reply  to  the  following  queries 

If  an  architect  be  engaged  to  design  and  superintend 
the  execution  of  works  in  respect  of  which  notices  to 
district  surveyors  are  required,  who  is  to  give  and  to  be 
responsible  for  giving  such  notices  ? 

It’  alterations  to  existing  premises  bare  (infer  alia)  been 
indicated  on  the  architect's  drawings,  and  a builder  be 
employed  by  the  owner  without  the  architect’s  knowledge 
to  execute  certain  of  them  prior  to  and  independently  of 
the  main  works,  upon  whom  then  falls  tho  responsibility  of 
any  omission  in  respect  of  notices  ? 

When  the  Act  deUnes  “ builder  ’’  as  including  “ master 
builder  or  other  person  employed  to  execute  or  who 
actually  eiecntes  any  work  upon  any  building,”  and  af’er-  ' 
wards  provides  that  the  " builder  ” is  to  give  notice,  does 
it  mean  the  builder  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  or 
is  the  architect  implied  by  the  term  "master  builder  or 
other  persoQ  employed  ’’  ? 

I have  hitherto  understood  " master  builder  *'  to  mean 
the  man  who  employs  and  pays  the  workmen  ; but  in  a 
case  in  whieh  I am  professionally  concerned,  a legal  gen- 
tleman has  stated  that  where  an  architect  has  been  en- 
gaged he,  and  not  the  builder,  is  the  person  liable  under 
the  Act ; and  that,  moreover,  all  respectable  architects 
invariably  give  notice.  Aechitect. 

The  "legal  gentleman’’  is  misinformed,  The 
builder,  not  the  architect,  is  liable  to  penalty  under  the 
Act  if  notice  is  not  given.  SpeciQcation,  when  work  is 
done  under  contract,  should  direct  that  builder  is  to  pay 
all  fees. 


DONCASTER.ROAD  BOARD  SCHOOLS, 
MEX  BOROUGH. 

The  first  Board  school  was  opened  here  last 
month,  and  ia  designed  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  the  material  n=ed  being  pressed 
bricks  and  stone  dressinga  (both  from  the  neigb- 
bonrhood).  The  principal  school  ia  61  ft.  by 
22  ft.  6 in.,  with  two  class-rooma  conveniently 
arranged,  the  sizes  being  17  ft.  6 in.  by  17  ft.  G in. ; 
also  large  cloak  and  bat  room,  with  lavatories 
attaohed,  and  fitted  op  with  “ Macfarlane’a 
patent  fittings,”  from  Glasgow.  All  the  roofs  are 
open-timbered,  and  boarded  with  moulded  prin 
cipals,  all  stained  and  varnished.  The  principal 
school  is  heated  with  hot  water  by  Messrs.  J.  L. 
Bacon  <fc  Co.’b  syatem.  A bell-tnrret  ia  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  which  also  acta  as  a 
ventilator,  and  is  regulated  by  cords  and  pulleys. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  upwards  of  200 
children.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Saul  & 
Jones,  of  Mexborough.  Messrs.  Taoon  & Rawson, 
of  Rotherham,  are  the  arohiteots  to  the  Board. 


CHURCH.BUILDING  NEWS. 

Wookey  Hole,  near  Wells,  Somerset. — This  new 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  the 
nave  of  which  was  opened  in  1874,  has  now  been 
made  mo'-e  complete  by  the  constraction  of  the 
chanoel,  organ-chamber,  and  vestry.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  tower  and  proposed  spire  still 
remain  unfinished.  The  chanoel  is  21  ft.  6 in. 
long  in  the  clear,  and  21  ft.  4 in.  wide  ; the  walls 
are  mainly  built  of  the  rough  warm-coloured 
local  stone.  The  dressings  and  quoins  are  of 
Donlting  stone,  the  external  shafts  to  the  side 
chancel  windows  being  of  Kilkenny  sanded 
marble.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  Broseiey 
tiles,  with  a specially  designed  red  ridge  tile. 
Internally,  the  roofa  are  panelled  of  stained 
deal,  that  to  the  chancel  being  polygonal  iu  form, 
with  ootagonal  monlded  bosses,  containing  varions 
carved  sacred  devices,  such  as  the  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem,  Lily,  Rose,  &o.  The  chancel  seats  are 
of  oak,  with  moulded  ends,  tbe  book-boards 
carried  on  wrought-iron  floriated  standards. 
There  is  a now  pulpit  of  oak,  with  pierced 
panels,  the  lower  part  of  red  Mansfield  atone. 
There  are  moulded  oak  sedilia,  and  tbe  altar- 


table  is  of  cedar.  The  reredos  is  of  Corshai 
Down  atone,  with  mottled  alabaster,  dove  marbl 
spar,  and  other  inlay,  and  a red  Mansfield  am 
base.  The  east  window  is  filled  with  painte 
glass  by  Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake.  Th 
chanoel  and  its  adjuncts  have  been  built  as 
memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  William  S.  Hodgkinsoi 
of  Wookey  Hole  and  Wells,  by  his  widow  an 
children.  The  cost  of  the  portion  of  tbe  ohuro 
justboiltis  about  1,1001.  Messrs.  Stephens  < 
Bastow,  of  Bristol,  were  the  bnilders;  and  Mi 
Edmund  B.  Ferrey  was  the  architect. 

Cromford, — The  new  church  and  churchyard  e 
Cromford,  Derbyshire,  dedicated  to  St.  Marl 
have  been  consecrated.  The  church  is  capabl 
of  seating  200  persons.  It  is  of  the  Earl 
English  style.  The  reading-desk,  lectern,  an 
stalls  for  the  choir  are  of  oak,  and  are  the  gift  o 
Captain  A.  P.  Arkwright,  M.P.  The  east  win 
dow,  of  three  lights,  has  been  filled  by  Messn 
Clayton  & Bell.  The  centre  compartment  cor 
tains  a representation  of  the  Resurrection,  th 
right  and  left  ones  delineations  of  the  Resni 
rcotions  of  the  Son  of  the  Widow  of  Nain  an 
Lazarus  respectively.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Johi 
Parkin,  of  Idridgehay  ; and  the  contractors  wer 
Messrs.  Walker  & Killer,  of  Wirksworth.  Th 
carved  work  in  the  chanoel  has  been,  to  a grea 
extent,  executed  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Cromford 
The  cost  has  been  upwards  of  1,8501.,  exclusiv' 
of  churchyard. 

Gissing. — The  parish  church  of  Gisaing,  nea 
Diss,  Norfolk,  has  been  reopened  by  the  BishoJ 
of  Norwich,  after  restoration.  The  work  doni 
has  inolnded  the  restoration  of  tbe  nave  am 
chancel  roofs,  and  re-covering  them  with  the  oh 
flat  tiling,  chipping  off  all  the  plaster  on  the  out 
side,  and  pointing  tbe  old  flint  walls  of  the  wholi 
church  in  grey  mortar,  as  they  originally  existed 
rebuilding  the  parapet  of  the  round  tower,  whiol 
was  in  a shaky  state,  on  its  old  lines  ; inserting 
a new  Early  Decorated  three-light  east  window 
benching  the  church  in  accordance  wiih  iti 
fifteenth-century  seating,  using  all  tbe  old  poppy 
head  ends  as  far  as  possible,  laying  tbe  passage 
and  space  within  the  altar  with  jlinton’i 
encaustic  tiles,  erecting  new  altar-raila  and  stoni 
steps,  and  an  elaborately-carved  oak  pulpit  anc 
prayer-desk.  Tbe  church  ia  fitted  with  Gidney’i 
hot-air  apparatus.  Want  of  funds  has  pre. 
vented  the  north  porch  being  restored.  The 
north  and  south  chapels  are  also  untouched  at 
present,  but  Sir  Kennett  Kemp,  to  whom  thej 
belong,  intends  shortly  to  restore  them.  The 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr 
Grimwood,  of  Weybread,  from  the  designs  oi 
Mr.  R.  M.  PbipsoD,  architect. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS.  J 

London.  — Large  new  schools  have  beei 
erected,  and  were  recently  opened  in  connexioi 
with  Holy  Trinity  Church,  in  the  Gray’a.inn 
road.  The  site  selected  for  tbe  schools  is  tht 
south-west  corner  of  the  church-yard,  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  church.  The  aohool  build, 
inga  have  their  main  frontage  to  Gray’s-inn-road. 
The  elevation  is  90  fc.  in  length,  and  60  ft.  in 
height,  the  building  eontaining  three  floora 
consisting  of  boys’,  girls’,  and  infants’  scbooll 
with  class-rooms,  with  accommodation  for  7d0 
children.  The  materials  are  red  and  white 
brick,  and  the  elevation  is  surmounted  by  a 
central  gable,  with  two  smaller  gables  on  each 
side.  There  are  entrances  at  each  end,  that  at 
tbe  south  end  being  for  the  boys,  and  that*at  the 
north  end  for  the  girls  and  infants.  Mr.  Cookj 
of  Burlington  Chambers,  ia  tbe  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Laugmead  & Way,  of  Gray’s-inn-ruad, 
are  the  builders.  The  cost  of  the  schools  liaa 
been  5,5001.  It  may  be  added  that  the  disused 
church-yard,  which  is  nearly  three  acres  in 
extent,  is  about  to  be  ornameutally  laid  out  and 
planted  in  a manner  similar  to  that  in  which 
several  others  of  the  metropolitan  church-yards 
are  undergoing  improvement.  J 

Hacclesfield. — The  Old  Church  Branch  School 
Beech-lane,  has  been  opened.  The  plans  were 
prepared  by  Measra.  Firth  & Sheldon,  and  the 
building  has  oost  8001.,  accommodation  being 
provided  for  150  scholars,  thus  making  the  coat 
at  the  rate  of  51.  Gs.  8d.  per  scholar.  | 

Ashton-upon-Hersey.  — The  foundation-stone 
of  the  new  clock-tower  of  the  National  sohooli 
at  Ashton-npon-Mersey  has  been  laid.  The 
tower  will  be  built  of  grey-ended  bricks,  and 
faced  with  dressings  of  Runcorn  stone.  It  will 
be  Bormounted  by  a cupola  of  wood,  in  which 
will  be  hung  five  bells.  The  tower  ia  intended 
for  a clock,  which  will  be  made  after  Sir  Edmond 
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jkett’B  ppeoification,  with  three  illuminated 
Is,  and  will  strike  the  hours  and  chime  the 
etminster  quarters.  Messrs.  Wilson  & Old- 
n,  of  Manchester,  are  the  architects. 
^[ansfield. — The  fonndation  stone  of  the  new 
Idings  for  the  Mansfield  Grammar  School  was 
1 on  the  4th  nit.  The  plan?  were  obtained 
competition.  Six  architects  competed,  and  the 
rign  of  Messrs.  Giles  & Gough,  of  London, 
3 selected.  The  first  premium  was  awarded 
iMp.  a.  H.  Potter,  of  Mansfield,  whose  plan 
leeded  by  5001.  the  sum  sanotioned  by  the 
;irity  Commissioners  (4,0001.).  The  second 
imium  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  R.  H,  Carpenter. 
! the  new  buildings,  accommodation  will  be 
Ivided  for  150  scholars,  with  a residence  for 
f head  master.  The  school  building  proper 
fisists  of  an  entranoe-ball  and  corridors,  school- 
m,  46  ft.  long  by  21  ft.  wide,  with  raised 
Itform  or  stoge,  13  ft.  6 in.  by  9 ft.  6 in.  j 
lool  library,  reading-room  or  largo  class-room, 
b smaller  clasp-rooms,  boys’  lavatory,  and  hat 
(1  float  room.  The  principal  entrance  is  in  the 
'tre  of  the  sonth  front,  opening  into  the  hall, 
h a corridor  mnning  direct  therefrom  to  the 
•s’  entrance  from  the  playground.  The  mate- 
to  be  used  is  Mansfield  stone,  with  a lining 
brick,  and  the  roof  will  be  of  Brosaley  tiles. 
9 builders  are  Messrs.  S.  & W.  Patlinson,  of 
aford. 


, MR.  MILLAIS’S  “EFFIE  DEANS.” 

^HE  picture  of  Effie  Deans  and  her  lover,  which 
eing  exhibited  in  King-street,  is,  as  the  printed 
liarks  put  into  the  hands  of  visitors  duly  set 
h,  a curious  parallel  and  contrast  at  the 
re  time  to  the  artist’s  famous  picture  of  the 
gnenot  and  his  sweetheart.  Each  portrays 
imeeting,  under  oircumstanoes  of  exceptional 
I pathetic  interest,  of  a loving  pair  j but  in 
one  case  it  is  a contest  of  puce  love  with 
a heroism,  in  the  other  it  is  the  meeting  of 
acer  and  victim  under  feelirrgs  of  reproach 
I contrition  in  the  latter,  and  selfish  in- 
Brence  in  the  former.  Yet,  in  despite  of  the 
iigher  nature  of  the  former  subject,  the  latter 
iure  will  be  more  satisfying  to  those  who  honour 
t painter,  aad  wish  well  to  his  fame.  In 
I “Huguenot”  picture  we  saw  him  under 
idominioD  of  an  essentially  false  mannerism, 
he  his  since  forsaken  for  the  true  and 
tthy  paths  of  art.  In  the  present  painting 
6 is  notbiug  bnt  simple  nnaffeoted  nature ; 
Straining  after  effeot,  no  overworking  of  aooes- 
d3S  to  exhibit  mere  cleverness.  Everything  is 
Iseping,  and  the  whole  picture  is  so  quiet  and 
litruaive  as  at  first  sight  to  make  us  inclined 
lay,  “Is  this  all?”  But  in  that  reticent 
'ity  lies  the  very  excellence  of  the  work, 
(sadness  and  bewilderment  of  “Poor  EfSe,” 
ithe  cold  worldly  face  of  her  false  lover,  are 
Un  with  a simple  and  nnprotentions  reality 
aih  affects  ns  more  than  any  convnlsions  of 
Ira  or  expression.  The  picture  is  a true  con- 
iitious  work,  the  result  of  more  thought  and 
1 7 than  would  appear  on  a cursory  examina- 
4 We  are  so  thoroughly  pleased  with  its 
liiue  and  simple  character  as  to  regret  the 
Natation  of  compiling  a pamphlet  to  enable 
ora  to  noderttand  (?)  it.  The  picture  ex- 
Is  itself,  without  any  such  adventitious  aids. 


CITY  CHURCHES. 

My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  a letter  under 
OOT6  heading,  and  signed  “ Looker  on,"  which  ap- 
id  in  your  impression  of  the  28ih  ult. 

Ur  correspondent,  if  he  had  inquired,  might  have 
c that  what  he  describes  as  a recent  discovery  has 
fs  been  known,  and  that  the  reopening  of  the  windows 
led  to  (and  which  were  bricked  up  when  the  church 
[•epaired  after  the  Fire  of  London)  was  delayed  for 
of  funds,  and  which  the  committee  in  charge  oi  the 
: have  now  scraped  together. 

lall  irdeed  be  pleased  to  get  them  to  take  into  con- 
iiion  the  rebuilding  of  the  east  wall,  if  your  corre- 
ientwilj  kindly  find  the  means  to  defray  the  cost. 
IS  meantitn*,  the  new  and  handsome  stone  reredos, 
ft  of  my  co-churchwarden,  Mr.  Alfred  Dyett,  and 
1 will  cost  him  upwards  of  3Q0L,  w iil  to  a very  great 
t hide  the  inaccuracy  of  line  your  correspondent 
. Htubs  a,  JosBrn, 

i .cting  Chnrchwarden  of  St.  Antholin’s  parish  now 
I united  to  that  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary.’ 


li:  Michael’s  Church,  Great  Torrington 
D-h  Devon. — lu  response  to  the  advertise- 
xfh  of  the  committee  inviting  designs  for  a 
91  reredos  in  the  above  ohureh,  about  twelve 
iJ'Dga  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
'8.  Cox  & Son,  and  others  ; and  the  design 
3de  former  gentleman  has  been  accepted  by 
illmmittee. 


VARIORUM. 

Under  the  title  “Dwellings  of  the  Poor  in 
London,  with  special  reference  to  the  Working  oi 
the  Metropolitan  Buildiog  Act”  (Straugeways, 
Caetle-street),  Mr.  Charles  Forster  Hayward, 
F.S.A.,  has  published,  in  pamphlet  form,  bis 
paper  on  the  subject  read  at  the  Royal  lostitute 
of  British  Architects.  It  is  sold  for  a few  pence, 

and  may  he  usefully  circulated. In  recent 

numbers  of  Notes  and  Queries,  Mr.  William  J. 
Thoms,  F.S.A.,  has  published  some  very  interest- 
ing particulars  relating  to  the  earliest  numbers 
of  this  periodical,  entitled  “ The  Story  of  Notes 
and  Queries.”  Under  the  able  guidance  of  its 
present  accomplished  editor.  Dr.  Doran,  F.S.A,,it 
well  maintains  its  positioo,  and  is  the  accredited 
“medium  of  intercommunication  for  literary 

men,  general  readers,  &c.” “ Sanitas  Sani- 

tatura  et  Omnia  Sanitas,”  by  Richard  Metcalfe, 
F.S.S.  (vol.i.).  (Co-operative  Printing  Company). 
The  main  object  of  this  work,  or,  at  any  rate,  of 
this  part  of  the  work,  is  to  advocate  the  use  of 
the  Turkish  bath.  It  includes  some  valuable 
etatisiicB  of  provincial  baths  and  washhouses. 

“Overcrowding  in  the  City  of  London,  its 

Cure  in  the  Present,  and  its  Prevention  in  the 
Future,”  by  Henry  Chevassus  (106,  Old.street). 
It  is  not  overcrowding  in  houses  that  is  here 
referred  to,  as  would  be  expected,  but  the  over- 
crowding of  the  streets  of  London,  and  the 
author  suggests  various  new  lines  and  arrange. 

raents. Mr.  W.  Haywood’s  Report  to  the 

Streets  Committee  of  the  Honourable  the  Com. 
missioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London,  on 
the  condition  of  the  Wood  and  Aephalte  Car- 
riageway Pavements  in  the  City  of  London,  na 
existing  on  February  let,  1877,  has  been  printed. 

The  information  is  given  in  a tabular  form. 

The  wise  and  interestiog  lectures  delivered  to 
working  men  in  King’s  College,  London,  by  Pro- 
fesBor  Leoni  Levi,  have  been  published  as  a little 
book,  nnder  the  title,  “ Work  and  Pay ; or,  Prin. 
ciples  of  Industrial  Economy”  (Strahao  & Co). 

It  will  benefit  all  who  read  it. The  April 

number  of  The  Quarterly  includes  an  article  on 
“ The  Kitchen  and  the  Cellar,”  which,  if  scarcely 
up  to  the  high  mark  of  some  similar  articles  in 
the  same  periodical  some  years  ago,  is  yet  in- 
structive  and  entertaining.  Miss  Martineau  is 
treated  of  in  another  article  somewhat  sharply. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  has  sprung  into 

popularity,  or,  rather,  was  born  with  it.  It  is 
edited  by  Mr.  James  Knowles,  whose  name  and 
works,  in  another  field  also,  are  well  known  to 
many  of  our  readers,  and  he  carries  with  him 
such  a body  of  contributors  as  must  eneure 
success  to  any  undertaking  of  the  kind.  In  No.  3, 
just  now  published  (for  May),  we  find  a sonnet 
by  the  Poet  Laureate,  papers  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  Cardinal  Manning,  and  other 
well-known  men,  ooccloding  with  a Modern 
Symposium,  which  brings  together  Dr.  Ward, 
Professor  Huxley,  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton,  and  Sir 
James  Fitzjames  Stephen, — a capital  idea,  though 
not  yet  so  well  carried  out  as  it  will  be. 


^isctllanes. 

Cathedral  B.e&toratiou. — A meeting,  called 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  Cathe. 
dral,  has  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  restoration  of  the  west  end  of  the  choir.  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  presided,  and  said  the 
cathedral  itself  was  in  capital  repair,  the  Dean 
aad  Chapter,  with  singular  generosity,  having 
for  a long  time  devoted  to  this  purpose  income 
from  capitular  property  which  they  might  have 
put  into  their  own  pockets.  He  did  not  know 
whether  they  ought  to  use  the  word  restoration, 
for  fear  of  raising  up  controversy,  and  he  would 
therefore  say  the  objeot  was  to  reinstate  the 
cathedral  choir  in  its  condition  of  ancient  beauty, 
and  render  it  fit  for  the  performance  of  divine 
service.  Such  a work  ought,  he  thought,  to  stir 
the  zeal  of  all  Englishmen.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
described  the  work  which  was  proposed,  and 
said  it  would  cost  9,0001.  or  10,0001.,  towards 
which  5,0001.  had  been  promised.  Several 
other  gentlemen  addressed  the  meeting,  and  a 
resolution  was  unanimously  carried  pledging 
those  present  to  raise  the  necessary  funds. 

Grosvenor  Gallery.  — The  ironwork,  in- 
eluding  roofs,  was  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  H.  L'nd- 
say;  not  by  Mr.  Bryant,  cs  stated.  Three  lifts 
were  furnished  by  Mr.  Alexander  Moffatt,  and 
Mr.  Hiram  Neale,  of  Queen-street,  Brompton, 
bung  the  silk  damask. 


The  “ Hackney  Express  ” Idemnity 
Fund. — Our  readers  know  that  an  action  for 
libel  has  recently  been  decided  against  Mr. 
Joseph  Cox,  proprietor  of  the  Borough  of  Hackney 
Express.  The  question  at  issue  was  one  of  an 
essentially  public  character,  having  reference  to 
the  construction  of  certain  houses  which  had 
been  criticised  in  the  columns  of  the  journal, 
whereby  it  was  maintained  that  the  public 
health  and  safety  were  endangered.  Although 
the  builder  failed  to  obtain  more  than  403. 
damages  against  the  paper,  the  proprietor  has 
to  pay  all  the  costs, — which  cannot  amount  to 
less  than  between  2001.  and  3001.  We  are  glad 
to  learn  that  a committee  has  been  formed,  and 
a subscription  commenced,  with  a view  to  raising 
such  a sum  as  will  meet  the  expenses  incurred 
in  this  action.  Mr.  Thomas  Turner,  56,  New 
Gloucester-street,  Hoiton,  amongst  others,  will 
gladly  receive  contributions. 

Iron  in  the  Antique  Days.— Dr.  Sohlie- 
mann,  at  a dinner  given  by  the  Ironmongers’ 
Company  last  week,  replying  for  the  “Visitors,” 
said  in  the  course  of  his  speech:— The  age  of 
iron  is  bearing  fruits  far  nobler  than  those  fabled 
by  the  poets  of  olden  da^s  j and  in  truth  richer 
even  than  their  age  of  gold.  What,  for  instance, 
was  the  state  of  civilisation  at  the  time  when 
“the  king  of  men,”  the  uvaH  di'5pwu,  Aga- 
memnoD,  was  buried  at  Myoenm  with  his 
immeasurable  treasures?  The  alphabet  was 
ooknowD,  there  were  neither  schools  nor 
commercial  ties  and  intercourse  j wealth  was  not 
acquired  by  industry,  science,  or  art,  but  by 
piracy  and  plundering  war.  Nay,  piracy  was 
deemed  a perfectly  honourable  profession,  and, 
as  Thucydides  quotes  Homer  to  show,  it  was 
nothing  unbecoming  to  ask  a man  whether  be 
was  a pirate.  Iron  was  unknown  at  the  time  of 
Agamemnon  ; for  I found  no  trace  of  it  either 
at  Mycenae  or  at  Troy.  Even  in  the  time  of  Homer 
it  was  a very  rare  and  costly  commodity,  and 
was  prized  more  highly  than  gold.  I find  great 
difficulty  in  believing  that  in  the  time  of  the 
divine  poet  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  knew  the  process  of  extracting  the  iron 
from  the  ore,  because  this  process  must  hare 
been  an  exceedingly  difiieult  one  to  primitive 
man.  I believe  rather  that  at  that  time 
meteorio  iron  only  was  in  use,  and  this  seems  to 
bo  proved  also  by  the  Greek  word  for  iron, 
oioijpo^,  which  is  evidently  derived  from 
au  ancient  word  for  star.  Au  Egypt- 
ologist has  only  to-day  informed  me  that 
he  Las  similarly  explained  the  origin  of 
the  bieroglyphical  word  for  iron,  h^nipe, 
which  my  friend  Dr.  Birch,  of  the  British 
Moatum,  translates  “ atone  of  heaven  ” or  “ sky. 
stone.”  But  on  this  whole  subject  of  the 
arclmjlogy  of  the  metals,  I cannot  do  better 
than  refer  you  to  the  con  amove  researches  of  my 
other  illostrions  friend,  Mr.  Gladstone.  Strange 
to  say,  the  Greek  word  I have  mentioned  was 
already  lost  at  the  time  of  Homer;  but  that  it 
once  existed  in  the  oldest  Pelasgio  form  of  the 
Greek  tongue  seems  certain,  because  we  find 
it  in  the  Latin  sidus,  in  the  genitive  sideris. 
Hence  the  lost  ancient  Greek  word  for  star  must 
have  been  aid-r/p,  whence  the  primitive  Greeks 
oallud  meteorio  iron  aiSypog,  as  being  derived 
from  the  si^arry  region. 

The  Drapers’  Company.  — Oo  Thursday 
evening,  last  week,  the  Masters  and  Wardens  ci 
this  ancient  guild  entertained  a select  company 
at  dinner  in  their  stately  hall,  situated  in  Throg. 
morton-street;  the  Master,  Mr.  Samuel  Cross 
Fish,  presided.  Seveial  well-known  representa- 
tives of  art,  Boience,  and  literature  were  amongst 
the  invited  guests,  but  the  toasts  were  chiefly 
confined  to  law,  politics,  and  the  municipality, 
Lord  Selborne,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Lord  Mayor  being  amongst  the 
speakers. 

The  Sonderland  Borough  Bugineership. 

The  committee  charged  with  the  examination  of 
the  testimonials,  &c,,  of  the  applicants  for  this 
appointment  met  on  Monday  last,  and  selected 
the  following  five  candidates  for  submittal  to  the 
Town  Council,  with  whom  the  final  selection 
rests,  viz. : — Mr.  0.  Thwaites,  Norwich,  16  votes; 
Mr.  G.  B.  Thoms,  Liverpool,  14;  Mr.  T.  Smith, 
Sunderland,  10 ; Mr.  Duncan,  Sunderland,  9 ; 
Mr.  Balfour,  Sunderland,  8. 

Land  in  the  City.  — Within  the  past 
month  land  in  the  Poultry  has  been  let  on  build- 
ing lease  at  11.  per  square  foot  per  annum  ; and 
since  then  some  vacant  land  in  Moorgate-street, 
almost  on  the  borders  of  the  City,  fetched  8s. 
per  square  foot. — City  Press. 


THE  BUILDER. 


fMAY  5,  1877. 


Competition.— The  deBigna  of  Mr,  Stoort 
Colman,  of  Bristol,  have  been  adopted  by  the 
at.  George’s  School  Board  for  Board  achoola  at 
Plammer's  Hill. 

A Two-foot  Rule.— Keep  the  feet  dry.— 
Torich. 


TENDERS. 

For  alterations  and  additions,  Skelton-street,  Green- 
wich, for  Mr.  A.  Budda.  Mr.  Henrj  Eoberts,  archi- 

' Todd  JBS82  0 0 

SandereoD  0 0 

Bridel  (accepted) S65  0 0 

For  new  school  and  residence  at  Stokenchurch,  Oxon. 
Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect : — 

Hunt  £1,929  0 0 

WellB  1.S94  0 0 

Taylor  A Grist  1,949  0 0 

For  additions  to  stabling  at  High  Wyoombe,  for  Mr. 
A.  Leadbitter.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect : — 

SllTer  & Son... £366  0 0 

Loosley  334  0 0 

Hunt  ..  825  10  0 


For  8t.  Joseph’s  Catholic  Church,  North  Brighton- 
Mr.  W.  Kedo  Broder,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr- 
Sargeant:—  . .. 

Steoning  £16,330  0 0 I 

liookyer  13,698  0 0 

Barnes  13,666  0 0 

Chappell  13,693  0 0 

Cheeseman  13,250  0 0 

Colls  & Sons 11, {60  0 0 

Bruton  (accepted) 9,685  0 0 ! 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Boath,  Cardiff, 
for  Mr.  Robert  Bird.  Mr.  Peter  Price,  architect ; — 


Evens  , 

Milton  

Jones  

Price  & Son  

Biggs  ., 

Thomas  

Shepherd  

Parnell  & Fry  

Bams  

Jones  & Co 

Jones,  Bros 

Bobins  

D.J.  AD. Davies.., 

Clarke  

6.  A A.  Lewis  

Howard  

Cocks  A Clarke 


£3,345 
..  3,329  10 
..  3,208  0 


For  the  erection  and  completion  of  a villa  residence,  for 
Mr.  J.  H.  Belfrage,  at  Shepperton.  Mr.  T.  Tayler  Smith, 
architect 

Harris  (accepted)  £1,360  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Board  Schools  at  Miua-road, 
BristoL  Mr.  Stuart  Colman,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  A.  Drane 


Baker  A Sons 

Banner  

Cowlin  A Son 

Hatherley  

Wilkins  & Sons 

Box  

Davis  

Stephens  A Bsstow... 

Humphreys  

Cowlin 

Hill  . 

Pugsley  

Wi&ins  A Hill 

Lewis  A Edbrooke  ,, 


4,179 

4,165 

•1,157 

3,964 

3,940 

3,930 


3,870 

3,830 


0 0 


For  sewers,  water-closets,  lavatories,  sinks,  Ac.,  at  the 
Union  House,  Buntingford,  for  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
Messrs.  Smith  A Austin,  engineers : — 

Gibbons £347  0 0 

Gray  (accepted)* 294  0 0 

• Subject  to  approval  of  Local  Government  Board. 


For  the  conetrncting  and  fixing  of  new  deep-well  pumps 
■■  ■ — Mr.  J.  Wallace  Peggi 


rncting  i 
Shoreditch  W orkht 
engineer 

Blundell,  Bros 

Ford,  Bragg,  A Co 

Jackson  

Tilley  

Marshall 

Waygood  & Co 

J.  A F.  May 

Evans,  King,  A Wingate  

Gimson  

Poutilex  A Wood  (accepted) 
Collinge  Engineering  Company 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited] 
Qnai  rymeii  and  Stone  Merohants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depftt 
also  oost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom* 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  OcHrsham,  Wilts.  [Adt 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  t 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  morta 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  oo 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  i 
Oonorete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 1,  Gw 
College-street,  S.W.  fAnTT.] 


Aspbalte. 

Seyssol,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltea, 

M.  STODART  A 0 O, 

Office: 

No.  90.  Oannon-street,  B.O.  [Adyt.^ 


The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphal 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poultj 
E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  dan 
courses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  oo 
sheds  and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tnn-roon 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  [Adtt.] 


St.  Pancras  Iron  Works  Company  (informal). 


3^750 

2,760 

2,t80 


For  new  detached  infirmary  at  the  Earlswood  Idiot 
Asylum,  Bedhili,  Surrey,  Messrs.  Lamb  A Church, 
architects : — 

Ganlt  Bricks,  Bath  Faced. 

Extra, 

..  £6,269  £1,200 

6,647  1,650 

...  6,643  1,270 

...  6,550  1,241 

...  5,421  760 


2,550 

2,490 

2,350 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Swiss  Cottage,  Bt. 
John's  Wood.  Messrs.  Bird  A Walters,  architects:— 


Nightingale  . 

Newman  A Mann 

Drew  

Hockly 

Brown 

Mark  

Longmire  A Burge  .. 

Anley  

Williams  A Son 

Temple  A Foster 


£4,216 
4,162  0 
4,120  0 
, 4,095  0 
, 4,080  0 
, 4,055  0 
, 3,970  0 
..  3,970  0 
, 3,945  0 
, 3,184  0 


For  additions  to  Hotspur  Lodge,  101.  Goldhawk-road, 
Shepherd’s  Bush,  for  Mr.  James  Percy.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Hansom,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Smith 

Adamson  A Son  £997  0 0 

Latbey,  Bros 930  0 0 

Gregory 929  0 0 

' onrt  A n 


oith  . 


Webster 

Appleton  A Co.  (too  late) 
Baker  (accepted)  


0 0 


798  0 0 


786  0 0 


For  works  to  the  Prince  Albert  public-house.  St 
Martin's-lane,  for  Messrs.  Watney  A Co.:  — 

Boden. ,£138  0 0 

Qodden  138  0 0 

Taylor 1^9  0 0 

Orimwood  A Sons  129  0 0 

Shnrmur  (accepted)  117  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Nos.  13  A 14,  Chenies-street,  Tottenham 
Court-road,  for  Messrs.  Hewetson  A Milner.  Messrs. 
Batterbury  A Huxley,  architects 

Smith  £2,867  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  2,567  0 0 

Bird 2,469  0 0 

Manley  A Rogers  (accepted)  ...  2,346  0 0 


Colls  A Son 

Roberts 

Shurmur  

Killby 

Higgs  A Hill... 


For  erecting  a new  wing  to  No.  128,  Rectory-road, 
Stoke  Newington,  for  Mr.  S.  Cook.  Messrs.  G.  J.  Jones 
A Co.,  architects  :— 

Cox £389  0 0 

Stamp  A Bowtle  3£9  0 0 

Thomerson 


Bn'ton 


Jarvis  A Sons  (accepted)... 


295  0 0 


285  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Balbam-hill,  for  Mr. 
S.  W.  CaustoD.  Messrs.  E.  Haberehoo  A Brock, 
architects : — 

Carter  A Sons  £2,999  0 0 I 

JuUisn  A Co.  (late  Ennor)  2,795  0 0 

Mattock,  Bros 2,793  0 0 

Newman  A Mann  2,787  0 0 

Lost  A Son  1,989  0 0 ! 


For  the  Shakspeare  Memorial,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Messrs.  Dodgshun  A Unsworth,  architeots.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  James  Gandy : — 

Dove,  Bros £14,800  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  A Hill 14,350  0 0 

Cook  A Wilkins 14,217  0 0 

Warne  A Hook  12,876  0 0 

Lovett  12,106  0 0 

SroallwoodA  Co 11,932  0 0 

Bull  A Son  11,601  0 0 

Lascellea  (accepted) 11,221  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


R.  P.  (we  can  lorgivs  much  which  has  lor  its  mative  tha  reduction 
or  theamakenuisauce). — W.  C.  H.  (we  have  no  recollection  of  the  query 
Jo  queslluc).  — U.  F.  (firm  were  not  bound  to  keep  him : no  ueci  ' 
was  specified).— L H.-H.  H.-M.— J.  F.-C.  B -C.  N.— T.  B. 

A.  S.— A.  M.  — P.— M.  * Co.— Ueasrs.  P.  C.  * C.  I — J.  P — H.  N. 
A.  C.— B.  P.-J.  W,  A Bona.- J.  W.  P.— H.  J.  H.— W.  3.— S.K. 

C-  E.  F.-J.  F.— W.  H.  L.-8.  A A.— C.  W.— ff,  W.— H.  A.  J.-B,  A . 


Wbitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— The 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  ^ 
duoing  Slates  in  all  sues,  and  in  any  quantit 
sound,  and  of  oboioe  green  tint. — For  sampl 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGE 
Olynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Carmarthenehire.  [Apt 


J.  Sessions  & Sous,  Dooka,  Gloucesl* 
jopply  BEST  BLUE  SLATES  direct  frc 
Welsh  Quarries,  and  BROSELET  ROOFIb 
TILES  direct  from  Works,  free  in  full  true 
to  any  railway  station.  Prices  and  terms  ; 
applioatioD.  [Adyt.] 


MICHELMORB  & REAl 


Manutaclorers  of 


CHARLES  eCOLLlNCE'SQ  PATE 


/■-(OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HESfOI 

'-^LEVKE,  SOBEW,  * BAEBBL  BOL1 


ind  IMPEOYEl)  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Deacriptlo* 

36a,  BOROUGH  EOA 
LONDON.  S.E. 


PUBLICATIONS  by  the  SOCIETY  i 

IMPROVING  the  CONUITION  of  the  LABOOM 

^^^iwELLiNOS  for  WORKING  PEOPLE,  by  HENRY  KOBBE 
F.8.A.  7».  cloth,  with  nuineroue  IHastrations  and  Plan*.  Aleo, 
the  Seme, 

HOME  REFORM.  FUth  Edition. 

PLANS  of  the  SOUIETY’S  MODEL  HOUSES,  DESIGNS 
COTTAGES,  Ac.  „ 

No.  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  W.O. 


Price  1».  er  poet-free  for  14  eUmps.  New  Edition. 

rLLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  STABI 

I FITTINGS,  90  paiee,  with  full  description  nmi  pvicee  of  I 
loet  important  iuventlonaand  Improvements  in  Stable  and  llami 
•am  Flttlnee.  SUble  Pavinr,  Drainage.  Teulilatlon,  Ac. 

BT.  PaNORAB  ironwork  COMPANY.  St.  Panezaa-roadq 


London.  N.W. 


THE  LATEST  PRICES. 

Now  ready,  half  bound,  4s. : elotb,  3a  fid.  {postage  4d.) 

LOCKWOOD’S  BUILDER’S  and  OOJ 

TRACTOR'S  PRICE  BOOK  for  1877.  Edited  by  P.  T. 
HILLER,  Architect.  Ac.  "Lang  known  and  relied  on,  the  wl 
revised  and  re-edited."- fluadiiip  /few/. 

Loudon  : CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  ACO  7.  BUtloners  Ilall-coniM 


-W.  I 


For  erection  of  studio,  &c,,  at  Hampstead-hill  Gardeos, 
for  Mr.  0.  Green.  Messrs.  Batierbnry  & Huxley, 
Mcbitects  !— 

Linzeli  & Son  £1,700  0 0 

Pizzey 1,660  0 0 

Lathey,  Bros 1,658  0 0 

Kelly,  Bros I,6l9  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers  (accepted)  ...  1,600  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions,  with  new  billiard-room, 
for  Mr.  William  Smith,  Woodfield.  Mr.  T.  Tayler  Smith, 
architect  -.- 

Gimm £498  0 0 

Bentley  (accepted) 493  0 0 


For  the  erection  and  completion  of  two  villa  residences 
for  Mrs.  Babbs,  on  the  Bush  Hill  Park  Estate,  Enfield. 
Mr.  T.  Tayler  Smith,  architect.  Quantities  by  A.  G. 
Winsor: — 

Hampton,  jun.  (accepted) £1,470  0 0 


9 are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  oat  books  and  giving 
addresees. 

All  itstementi  of  facts,  liste  of  tendera,  Ac.  most  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  tha  sender,  not  necessardy  tor 
publication. 

NoTS. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papera  read  at 
pnblic  meetings,  rest#,  of  coarse,  with  the  aothors. 


Now  ready,  8vo.  price  Si.  post-free.  ' 

TMPROVED  SYSTEM  of  BOO! 

I KEEPING.  Specially  adapted  for  BalMers  and  Coutrset 
By  the  Gainer  of  the  Blrkbeck  Prise.  This  system  secures  »ce« 
by  simplicity  of  arrangement,  and  contains  within  Itself  a cb 
a^lnst  eirors.-Loadon  : HENRY  C.  BRVE8.  8,  Agar-street. 

Now  Ready,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  with  numerous  Illustrationi,^ 

(postage  fid.)  ^ 

ARCHITECT’S  GUIDE  : being 

•book  of  Useful  Information  for  Architects,  Englnl 


rrHE  J 

I Texl-bo 


Adveiiisemffnts  cannot  be  received/or  the  current 
week's  issue  later  them  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 


CHARGES  FOB 

‘‘■RANTED’'  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Six  lines  (abont  fifty  words)  or  nnder 

Saoh  additional  line  (about  ten  worda)  , . . , 


For  the  erection  of  All  Sainte'  Church,  Wolverhampton. 
Mr.  T.  Tayler  Smith,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Edward  Pineber : — 

Oroome  £7,170  0 0 

Nelson 6,567  0 0 

Lovatt 6,475  0 0 

G.  &.  F.  Higham  (accepted)  ...  6,420  0 0 

Horeeman  A Co 6,185  0 0 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (abont  THIRTY  worda)  or  nnder  . . 9s,  6d. 

Buh  addltioDal  line  (about  ten  worda) Os.  8d. 

PES-PAYMENT  IB  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 
*•*  Postage  Stamps  must  not  be  sent. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


" THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  Aireet  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  1^.  per 
Puyofile  in  AdvoTiee. 

Ail  remittances  should  be  by  Honey  Order,  payable  at  thePost-offlee. 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  10  DOUGLAS  FOURDRLNIRB, 
of  48,  Catherine-streeC,  W.C. 


irveyors.  Contractors.  Liaras  01  norai,  , 

By  FREDERICK  EOORRS,  Architect,  Author  of  BpociflcM 

for  Pracllcal  Architecture,"  “ Designs  for  Villas  and  Cottages,  A 

CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-conrt.  London^ 


^po— isg*-,  UU.|.  — 

^ BOOK  on  BUlLD_mG,_  CIVIL  a 


BCCLE3IA5TICAL  By  Sir  EDMUND  1 
LLD  Q C.  F.B.A.S.  Author  of  "Clocks  and  Watche- 
• A hook  which  is  always  amusing  and  nearly  *1  , 

E.  Beckett  will  be  read  for  the  racineaa  of  his  style.  We  m 
y cordially  to  recommend  all  persons  to  read  it  for  themaertpj 


NO  BECKETT,  j 
atebee,  and  Belts,^ 
rly  always  InstnW 


‘•Wo  commend  the  book  to  the  thongbtrul  eonelderatton  of  all' 
e interested  in  the  building  art."— flufWer. 

CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  a--‘ 


s'-hall-conrt,  E.0. 


GREEK  ABCHITECrUBE  IN  ASIA  MINOR.  _ 

rriEXIEE  & PULLAN'S  PEINOIP. 

I RUINS  of  ASIA  MINOR,  lilualrated  and  descnbea,J 
folio,  map  and  61  large  platea  of  the  Archilertare  and  Oiuam* 
the  Temples  of  ApoUo  Brauchidm ; the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  Sti 
tha  Auguiteum,  Ancyri ; the  Temple  of  Venus,  Aphrodialas  ,D< 
of  the  Romans  at  Myra.  Patera,  Pergamua,  Ac  (pub.  at  41,  M 
extra,  gill  edges,  30a  1865.  _ 

CONTENTS,- Introduction : (Ella;  Towns  of  <Ella.  E 
Oryninm.  Myrina.  Cyme  ; Teoe  : An  hUtori^l  account  of  TeoM 
Troad,  AsiOS,  and  Pergamus  : AsfO».  List  of  C-^ns  of  “ 

Ttoad  : Prlene,  Branchida.  and  Heraclela ; Priene,  Sahrand^ 

City  of  Myue,  Colophon  and  Ecythrm. 

An  indispensable  study-book  for  Architects,  as  it  eouta^  c2iU 
— vn  »rtd  mnsAur^  examtilos  of  pure  Greek  and  Orceoo-M 


drawn  and  roessured  examples  ^ . 

Architecture  selected  from  M-  Texier  a lai^e  A 

It  la  a work,  interesting  and  useful  to  the  Arehiteot,  and  atW 

to  the  man  of  refined  taata  _ , . * 

BERNARD  QUARITCH,  15,  Piccadilly,  Londoo, 


May  5,  1877.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


Xlll 


[PEEIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 


COMPANY  (B»tiblUhpd]803). 

OLD  BBOAD-BTKKET,  B.O.  und  16  & 17.  PALL-MALL, 
C*plta],  1,600.0001. 

FAld  np  and  inTeated.  700.0001. 

B.  COZENS  SMITH.  Oeocral  Manaier. 


LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Ohlel  Office,  73  A 74.  Kins  WIHlnm-Btreet.  E.O. 

W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 


INSURANCE  OFFICE,  New  Bridge-stieet,  Blbck/riare. 


Instituted  1696. 
OLDEST  InnirAiiee  Office  In  ibe  world. 


^CIDENTS  by  FLOOD  and  FIELD. 


AILWAT  PAS3KNOBR8'  AaSDRANCB  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.  ClmirniAD. 

61,120,000  HAVE  BERN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 

No.  64.  CORNHILL.  LONDON. 

■WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  SecretMT. 


. COEPORATIDN  ILIMITBD). 

Uihed  for  tlie  Insnraiice  o(  Private  Uwelliug-liousea  and  thei 
Couteuta  at  greatly  roduced  ratee  nf  premium. 

flipltaa I,000.(i00t 

piUl  snbscribed 2S00001.  Faldup....  100,0001. 

DIRECTORS, 

Sir  HENRY  ARTHUR  HUNT^O.B.  ChalimaB. 

M.  Barry,  eeq.  R.A. 


noldney,  e»q.  M.P. 
jw.  Hoare,  e«q. 
lory  Lofia,  esq. 

j Bimkers— Messra.  Hoars,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

IcUore — Moef.ra  Cope  A Co.  4 Victoria-itreet,  Westmlmter. 

H Officea— No.  18.  New  Brldge  a’.reet,  Blackfriars. 

|.te  Hoiiaea  insured  for  la.  per  cent. 

ijehold  Fuiuituie  ttiereiu  of  every  deicrlptioQ  accepted  at  la . Oc 


LIONEL  P,  BRADDOCK,  Manaser. 


!W  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

I FLEET-STREET,  LONDON. 

.'fed  Aa-e's  on  the  3tit  of  December,  1 876  £5,103,862 

[he  for  the  peat  year 4gs  970 

iint  paid  on  Death  to  December  last IT.I18 1 

f^ate  Reversionary  Bonuses  hitherto  allotted  ...  6,623,138 

ilixpenses  of  manaieinent  (including  commlssioD) 
tent  on  the  annual  income. 


aiiopted  by  the  Office. 


(i  than  herttofore. 

las  effected  Ihi.  year  will  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  Proflts 
t Division,  in  December,  1379. 

;!i  of  Propoeal,  Ac.  will  be  cent  on  application  to  the  Office. 


,WARD  ROBERTS,  Deceased. — Pur- 

(Uant  (0  the  Act  of  Parliaruenl,  S2  and  23  Victoria,  cap.  SS 
tlan  Act  to  further  amend  the  Law  of  Property  otd  to  reliev, 
*.  notice  ia  hereby  given  that  all  persona  having  any  CL  AI  ME 
lANDB  upon  or  against  the  ESTATE  cl  EDWARD  ROBERTS, 
ly  ef  Parliament. street,  in  the  City  of  Weatmiiutor,  but  1 


Wo.  9,  'Vietoria-chambcrs,  Vic 
r aforesaid,  Arublteot,  dscea-ei 
t 1876.  and  leittera  of  Adm 


n the  City  of  West 


ai  Beai-1,ry  of  the  Probate  Diviaion  thereof, 
ler.  1876,  to  Emily  Eleanor  Meilveeiie  Bobei 
ideceased,  are  required  to  send  particulars  0 


r Clalma  0 


(London,  of  her  Sniiciiors,  Messrs,  MERRIMAN,  PIKE.  / 
IMAN.  on  or  before  the  16’h  day  of  MAY,  1877.  after  whicl 
Isald  Adminstrairix  will  proceed  to  dlatrlbuto  the  aaaeta  0 
I deeeased  amoru  the  parlies  entitled  thereto,  having  regard 
(the  claims  and  demsDOs  of  which  the  said  Adininistratrlj 
im  have  bad  notice ; and  the  raid  Administratrijc  will  not  bi 
Itr  any  part  of  the  oasels  so  dielributcd  to  any  person  01 
W whose  claim  or  demand  she  sliall  not  then  have  bad  notice 
'this  11th  diy  of  April.  1877. 

MERHIUAM.  PIEK  A MERRIMAN, 
jAnsthi  Friars.  Loudon.  Solicitors  for  the  said  Administratrix. 


lEES  and  BRICKLAYERS’  COM- 

:ANY.— The  Court  of  the  Company  are  prepared  to  provide 


TOWN  COUNCILS  and  SANITARY 

'TOINEERfi,— The  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Relo 


-sq.  C.E,  and  erected  by  him  at  the  Sewage  Kt..„ 

Jd,  in  1871.  invites  OFFERS  for  the  PURCHASE  thereof, 
in  operation,  upon  making  an  appi 


Iraclors  may  be  s< 


ED  ST.  JAMES’S  CO-OPERATIVE 


INEFIT  BUILDING  SOCIKTy.-Altemale  BALLOT  and 
■4001.  forTcn  Years  wilbout  Interest.  Weekly  sabierli-ttons, 
(Tuead,iy  Kvenii.gs  Eight  to  Nine  at  the  Craven  Chapel 
■Hall,  Marshall-sireet.^olden-square,  W.  First  subscription 
" ' pwt  free  of  the  Seoretaiw. 

' HoaplUl. 


.RRIS  & ARCHER, 

No.  196.  OLD-STREET,  ST.  LFKE'B, 
CARPENTERS  and  JOINERS  to  the  TRADE 
tes  given  for  Doors,  Windows.  Shop,  Office,  and  Warehous 
Every  description  of  Joiners'  work  on  Che  shortest  uotlee. 


]3IGNS  efficiently  PREPARED  from 

PERSPECmVP.3 DRAWN 

fcURED,  or  ETCHED,  in  the  best  ityls.  Terms  moderate 

‘ MYERS  TAYLOR, 

L 2,  BURTON-CBEflCENT,  RUSSELL-SQUARE,  W.C. 


(.RICHARDSON,  ARCHITECTURAL 

i ARTIST.  50a,  Lincolu'a.iuu-fielde,  W.C 
Perspective  in  outline,  c-dour,  or  etched,  competition,  work- 
■ other  drawings,  designs  from  ikotches  or  Insti-ueUoua 
Mferencee.  Moderate  terms.  EstablUhed  twenty  years 


ISTERING  (Labour  only)  TO  BE  LET 

line  Ten-roomed  Houses.— Apply,  18,  St.  Mlchatl’e-road! 


E PARTNERSHIP.— 10,0001.  to  15,0001.— 

L An  oppottUBlty  occurs  for  the  Introduction  of  a Gentleman 

7 in  a sound  Engineer's,  Ironfonndet's,  and  Oeueral  Coniractor's 
business  as  PARTNER,  either  active  or  otherwise.— Addreas,  Messrs. 
PARKER,  Solicitors,  17,  Bedford-row,  London. 

J T3ARTNER  WANTED  (Active  or  Sleep- 

1 Ing).  with  about  1,6001.  (to  further  a first-class  huolness).  If 

active,  a gentlemao  with  some  knowledge  of  Sanitary  Engiueeriug 
preferr^.^— Apply  to  Messrs.  CATES  & SON.  84,  King  William 

E PARTNERSHIP  (To  BUILDERS),  or 

L with  a view  to  PURCHASE  a BUSINESS.  An  active  middle- 
oe«d  person. — Address,  with  full  particulars,  L.  L.  22.  Quay, 
BidefurJ,  Devon. 

'VTOTICE. — The  Board  of  Works  for  the 

i_l  Lewisham  District  is  prepvreil  to  receive  APPLICATIONS 
) for  the  Office  of  an  ASSISTANT  SURVEYOR.  Salary  not  exceedirg 
' 2501.  He  will  be  required  to  devote  bis  whole  time  to  his  duties,  and 

to  reside  in  the  District  Candidates  should  be  between  tbe  sges  of 

25  and  35,  aud  must  have  bad  eonsiderabie  experience  in  Surveying, 
LevelUng,  and  tnklug  out  Qaantilies.  Applications  to  be  made  in 
writing,  enclosing  testimonials  (uot  exceeding  three),  stating  age, 
qualiflcatlouB,  nature  of  emjiluymeni,  and  amount  nf  salary  received 
during  the  past  three  years,  to  be  delivered  ou  or  before  the  12ih  day 
of  May  nyxt,  addressed  to  me  at  this  Office.  Candidates  ore 
requested  net  to  canvass  the  members  nf  the  Board.- By  order. 

8AML.  EDWARDS,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

. Board  of  Works  Offices,  Catford,  S.B.  iCth  April,  1877. 

“ QUEVEYORSHIP  and  ASSISTANT  SUR- 

r 0 VBYORSeiP  of  ST.  MATTHEWS,  BBTH-VAL-GREEN,- 
Cftiidida'es  for  tbe  Office  of  SURVEYOR,  and  for  the  Office  of 
ASSISTANT  SURVEYOR  for  tbe  Parish  of  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal. 
green,  are  to  seud  in  written  Applications,  with  testimonials 
(marked  outside  "Surveyor"),  to  me  the  undersigned  before  SIX 
p.m,  of  the  17tb  of  MAY  next.  The  Surveyor  will  be  required  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  Office,  and  will  uot  be 
allowed  to  engage  directly  or  Imrirectly  In  private  practice.  The 
sa  ary  of  the  Surveyor  Is  40W.  aud  of  the  Aeiiitaiit  Surveyor  1501. 
pTannuni.  The  Vestry  will  proceed  to  ELECT  on  THURSDAY,  the 
7th  of  JUNE,  at  SIX  p.m.  Such  CaDdidates  as  the  Vestry  may 
desire  to  see  will  be  communicated  with  after  the  examination  of  the 
applications.  Further  luformallon  may  be  obtained  on  apjilicaliuu 
to  roe.— By  order.  ROBERT  VOSS,  Vwtry  Cierk. 

Vestry  Offices.  Vestry-hall,  Bethnal-green,  April  27th,  1877. 

TTIDWAED  BROWN 

-1-i  (Brother  to  the  late  Q.  A.  Brown),  * 

J ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR, 

No.  25,  Church-street.  Spitalfields, 

(Eatabllehed  18111. 

Cundidote  for  the  Office  ofSUBVEYORlothe  Ve.itry  of  St.  Matthew, 
Betbnal-greeo,  E.  vacant  by  the  datth  of  the  late  respected  Mr.  Wm. 
Mundy. 

TTUILDEE’S  SURVEYOR  and  GENERAL 

1 ) Manager  wanted,  for  a permanency,  by  a builder  in  * 
g Cherhlre.  A good  mUry  will  be  given  to  a really  competent  perscii. 

capable  of  rueisuiing  up  work,  ettimating,  end  prepsrariou  of  draw- 
t h^s  and  quantities.- Address,  Mr.  B.  HOBUS,  Builder,  Hcnlcy-oa-  | 

A CCOUNTANT  (Partial  Employment). — ' 

Li  WANTED,  for  three  davs  a week,  a CLERK  competent  to 

take  charge  ot  book-keeping  in  a Brass  Finishing  and  General  Fitting  « 
Busiiie.-s,— AppUoatloDB,  slating  terms  and  giving  refereuces  os  to 
sobriety  and  ablJily,  to  bo  addressed,  Box  129,  Office  of  "The 
Builder." 

A SSISTANCE  required  in  a District  Sur-  * 

-iri.  veyor'a  Office,  for  three  or  four  days  a week.  — Address,  liating 
age.  qualifications,  experience,  and)saLiry  expected,  Bui  174,  Office  of 
■■  1 he  Builder,”  p 

A SSISTANT  WANTED,  in  an  Architect’s 

Xa.  Office  in  the  North  of  England.  Must  be  a good  draughtsman 
and  neat  nrin'er.  Stale  age.  salary  required,  and  when  Ulseiig, iced.—  f 
Addres-,  DELTA.  Post-office,  Cailisle.  j 

/^LERK. — WANTED,  a Short-hand  Writer  , 

V_/^  as  above,  in  a Builder's  Office,  who  will  make  himself  generally  ' 
nieful,-  Addres’,  stating  who-e  system  of  short -band,  salary  exjiected,  w 
references,  kc.  Mr.  GEO.  MARTIN,  Builder,  Cuiltun-road.  Putuev-  o 
bill,  S.W.  i 

^LERK  (Estimating  and  Measuring)  / 

Vy  Wanted  by  a Building  Firm  nesr  London.  Must  be  exiie-  1 
rlenced,— Adorese,  staling  salsiy  required  and  references,  Boi  133  r 
Office  of  "The  Builder.”  „ 

^LERK  in  a Builder’s  Office  WANTED.  “ 

Must  be  able  to  squarediraensions  and  post  acceunts.—Address, 

riating  ^a,  terms,  and  where  lost  engaged,  Box  137,  Office  of ’'The  i 

pLERK  (good)  WANTED,  for  the  Blenheim  » 

Estate  Office,  accustomed  to  the  general  work  of  a Laud  Agent’s  ^ 
Office,  and  who  can  snrvry  land  and  trace  plaLS-  Salary  lOUL  per 
annuiD.-Addre-s,  WHATELEY,  MILWARD,  A CO.  41,  Waterloo- 
street,  Birmingham  j 

pLEEK  WANTED,  by  a Builder,  in 

V ^ London,  competent  to  take  out  quautitiee,  measure  up  work,  ^ 
ssllmat.e.  aud  general  office  work.— State  sge.  lefereuoes,  uam-  of  last 
employer,  and  salary  required.  Box  141,  Office  ot  " Tbe  Builder,”  "] 

/'^LERK. — WANTED,  a thoroughly  expe*  n 

lienced,  to  Assist  in  a Builder's  Office  (Evening  Eiuploymeiit). 
Must  be  well  used  to  posting  up  accounts, — Address,  BUILDER,  1 
Mr.  Clare,  Upholsterer,  New  Patk-ioad,  Brixton-hill,  S.W.  | 

pLEEK  and  ASSISTANT.  WANTED, 

for  a Constancy,  by  a Jobbing  Builder  and  Decorator,  a sober,  "1 
energetic,  persevering  joung  Man  os  above.  One  with  a practical  1 
knowledge  of  the  businerspreferable.  Most  ba  of  punctual  habits,  4«.  J 
and  would  take  an  interest  in  the  management  of  tbe  business  in  the 
absence  of  the  principal,- Address,  lu  first  instanoe,  to  A.  B.  C.  1% 
No.  63a.  Cbalk  Fsru-road,  Uaverstock-bUl,  N.W.  stating  abilities,  1 
sge,  salary  required,  and  where  last  employed,  J. 

pLERK  of  WORKS.— WANTED,  in  the  “ 

V_^  Country,  an  efficient  Peraon  toact  In  this  capscity.  Musthave  T 
been  accustomed  to  first-clans  work.  Applic-uils  are  requested  not  to  ! 
forward  testimonials,  or  noples  of  same,  but  merely  to  slate  experb 
ence,  age,  trade,  last  employer,  aud  recent  lefeieuce.  Salary,  21.  lOa, 
a week.- Box  139.  Offl'te  of  " The  Builder." 

VARD  CLERK  (Builder’s)  WANTED,  r 

JL  Must  have  filleda  similar  sltnatioQ  before.  Will  he  required  1 
toattond  the  same  hours  as  tbe  workmen.— Apply  to  125,  Office  of 
" The  Builder.’’  ros 

JUNIOR  CLERK.— WANTED,  by  a IV 

tf  London  Contractor,  a CLERK,  accustomed  to  the  office  routine,  1. 
of  strict  integrity,  and  able  to  trace,  and  calculate  eorreetly  and  Pr 
quickly.— Address,  staling  age.  salary  required,  and  refereuce  to  last 
employer,  Box  172,  Office  ot  " The  Builder."  — 

HE  LLANDUDNO  IMPROVEMENT 

ACTS,  IBM  and  I8^g,  and  the  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT.  1876 
[TED,  by  the  Commissioners  acting  under  and  in  executlou  of 
hove  Acts,  a WORKING  FOREMAN,  to  perform,  among  olhem 


lers,  to  keep  their  lime,  and  to  aeigenerally 
I Surveyor.  He  must  be  able  to  speak  ths 
t a knowledge  of  Road-making  aud 


It  provide  at  !ea«t  two  tesllmouials  ai 


J,  , --  "...u  WWW  i.o*biujouiaii*.  Lu  PO 

the  ooderslgned,  on  or  before  the  15tb  day  of  MAY,  1877. 
sr  1 . .nm.  THOMA3T.  MAEK3.  C.E  Clerk  and  Surveyor. 
May  1st,  1877. 


■nOROUGH  of  BURNLEY.— WANTED,  a 

BC^tomed  to  BOAD 


lAKINO  and  DRAINAGE  WORKS,  with'a  fair  knowladge  of 
luiIcIlBv  Operatioue.  A Mason  preferred.  Wages  Sis.  per  w«k  at 
encenieat —Applications,  stating  age,  with  testimonials  to 
•ded  to  JOSEPH  VICKERS  EDWARDS,  ths  Borough  Sur- 
, later  than  TUESDAY.  MAY  Sth.-By  order 

_ A.  B.  CREEKE.  TownClerk. 

Municipal  Offices,  Nlchalas-street.  Burnley. 


DUILDER’S  FOREMAN  WANTED,  to 

JLe  superintend  the  erection  of  a large  factory  In  the  country. 


IT  New  Cross.— State  trade. 


(OUTDOOR  FOREMAN  WANTED.  Must 

V_/  thoroughly  understand  Painting  and  Plumbing,  and  general 


/GENERAL  FOREMAN  (good) 

directly,  to  push  on  a Job  quickly.— Address,  w 
Box  143,  UtQce  of  " The  Builder.” 


^ Wanted, 

with  referunees. 


pENEEAL  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of 

VJT  WORKS  WANTED  (active,  energetic,  and  experlouoedl.  ab^^nt 


D luperinleud  and  d'ri 


t all  kinds  of  work,  a 


y required,  X.  Y.  care  of  Messrs.  Drew  A Wood,  10 


erlal.  well  up  In  repairs  and  alterations, 
e value  of  woik.  Must  be  steady,  sober., 
wa  bADdwrittDB.  staring  wages  required. 


rOINEKS,  &c.— WANTED,  to  CON- 

|aCT  for  the  JOINERY  of  a lot  of  Small  Houses.— M.  M. 
Sbancery-lane. 


TCLED  PUP-IL. — An  Architect,  Sur- 


, aud  House  and  Estate  Agent,  with  a large  prseti,., 

, is  prepared  to  receive  a well-educated  PUPIL  in  his  Office 
E.  0.  Post  Office,  Swindon,  Wilts. 


QTOEEKEEPEE  WANTED,  in  a Deco- 

►O,  rater’s  Shop,  _Oiie  vtirf  to  making  up  colours— Addresi, 


i Seat-class  Decorative  Artist  Send  referaaces, 


,t  13,  Loncaster- 


TOINERS  (several  good)  WANTED,  None 

CJ  but  good  hande  need  apply.— ALFRED  VIDLEB,  Contractor,  24, 


e by  machinery.  9,1.  per  hour.— Apply  t 


^ARPENTER. — A strong,  active  Man,  who 

V.7  has  bad  experience  In  making  aud  repairing  contractors'  rail* 


.0  Mr.  JUFP,  Slone,  near  Dartford. 


"'1  A E P E N T E R and  GENERAL  RE- 

FAIRER.- — WKNTED,  a Man  who  uuderstanda  ail  kindsof 
sneering,  Fainliog.  aud  Gloxing,  and  cau  make  himself  geuerally 
J.  Cuustont  employment.— Apply,  statiug  amouut  of  wages 
ed.  *a  to  CRANSTON  A COMPANY.  King’s  Acre  Nursenee, 
ir  Hereford. 


pARPENTERS  WANTED,  to  take  the 

LABOUR  to  Forty  Small  Foo^roo^Bed  COTTAOES.  near  East 


t per  house.  As  a fair  price  will  be  paid,  only  those  who 
give  good  pereoual  references  Will  be  sopplied  with  parilcuUrs. 
0 Three  good  HANDS  at  0^.  Address,  euelosing  stomped  directed 
iveloije,  to  Box  147,  Office  ot  ••The  Builder," 


T)RICKLAYERS.— WANTED,  a Few  good 

I J BRICKLAYERS  in  a Country  Town.— Apply  to  A.  T. 


^ OAD  INSPECTORS  (FOUR)  required,  to 

1_  Vl  Superintend  the  Men  and  Horses  employed,  and  the  Materials 
u-ed  In  Repairing  and  Ctraiislug  the  Roads,  Ac.  in  the  Pitrisb  of  Bat- 
tersea. Must  be  between  25  aud  4i»  years  of  age,  and  able  to  write. 
Those  having  a pivvlous  knowledge  ot  parish  work  preferred.  Wages. 
SO-,  per  week-  Applicants  to  attend,  with  r«fereuc*8as  to  character, 
ic.  at  the  Surveyor's  Office.  Stoue-yard,  Bridge-road  West.  Batter- 
sea. on  THURSDAY,  the  lOlh  ef  MAY,  at  THREE  o'clock  in  the 
Afternoon,  No  travciling  oc  olber  expenses  will  be  allowed. 

J.  T.  PILDITCH.  Surveyor. 


V Finn  ot  West-end  Decorators.  — Box  191,  Office  of  "The 


It/TAOHINLST  WANTED,  in  a London 

I T I Coutractor's  Machine  Shop.  He  must  bare  a thorough  know* 


thorough  k 
prepare  and  set 
; goon  worKiDg  order. — Addres 
172,  Office  of  ‘‘The  Builder.’ 


le  with  paiutiug.— Apply,  222,  Sc.  Paul's- 


RAWINGS  of  every  Description  for 

■ r BUILDINGS  or  ALTERATIONS  accurately  anu  expeditiously 
prepared  bv  a good  practical  DRAUGHTSMAN.— A.  B.  2,  BosoobeU 
gardens,  Alpba  road,  N.W. 


Agency. — a Gentleman,  having  Offices 

in  a prominent  posltiou  in  Westminster,  and  a eunnextea 
among  Eoglneers,  Architects,  and  Contractors,  would  be  glad  to 
uudertake  an  AGENCY  for  a country  firm  of  Mauafactarers,  Ao, 
Ths  highest  leferences.-J  A.  B.  6,  Weetminater-ebambers,  3.W, 


xiv 


Temporary  assistance  rendered  in 

UeeiffD.  ConstrnclloD,  Quantities,  Massu'emeut  of  Works, 
LaseUiog.  and  Surreyiog.  Perspectives  drawn  and  coloured. — 
J.  A.  B.  6,  Westalnater-chumbera,  8.W. 


Builders  and  others  occasionally 

A8SISTEI)  and  ADVISED  in  Quantities,  Estimates.  Extrus, 
aud  Accounts  bg  an  experienced  Survefur.  Ttrois  moderate. — 
Address,  MSTEK,  Citr  News  Bounie,  4.  Ludgate  Circus  Buildings. 


Quantities  Taken  Out,  and  Buildings 

Ueasuied  Off,  with  accurscy  and  despatch. 

C.  ANDERSON, 


TjiNGINEERING  SURVEYOR  (expe- 

rj  rtenced).  aged  29.  seeks  a RE-E-SGAQEMENT.-A.  B.  C. 
Btunsvrick-villa.  Gipsy-hill,  Norwood. 

T^NGINEER  (young),  now  in  Town 

1 A Surveyor's  Office.  Mecbanlcal  and  general  experience,  Well 
versed  in  theory.  Surveyor  and  leveller.  Experience  on  extensive 
works.  Salary  Two  guineas. — C.  B.  SS,  Nawport-street.  Borslem. 

“PiRAUGHTSMAN  (Architect’s).  — Good, 

1 A rapid,  and  clever.  Perspective,  sepia,  design,  detail,  and  eom- 
l«titioa. — T.  C,  D.  General  Post-office,  Manchester. 

"T^RAUGHTSMAN  (good  Architectural) 

1 A desiiet  an  ENGAGEMENT  immediately,  in  London  or  large 
pruvinci.l  town.  Tomis  moderate. — K.  W.  care  of  J.  J.  Tuomson,  esq. 
No.  57.Chaiing-cruss,S.W, 

TVRAUGHTSMAN  (AVrchitectural),  seven 

J_r  years'  experience,  seeks  a 'i'EMPOBARY  ENGAGEMENT. 
Terms  moderate.— EOB,  care  of  Mr.  Hartcope,  News  Agent,  11, 
Lewisbam-roa'I,  Lewieham,  S.E. 

■piRAUGHTSJrAN  and  TIMEKEEPER 

1 A requiresan  imlnediate  RE-ENGAGEMENr  In  an  Architect's 
01  BuOder  and  Contractor's  Office.  Salary  moderate.  First-class 
references.— W.  B.C.  11,  New-court,  Fiirringdon-street,  E.C. 

A RCHITECT'S  ASSISTANT  requires  a 

jLX.  KE-ENG.A.OEMENT  In  a Loudon  office.  Good  draogUlsman. 
ptrspeclite,  sells,  and  eULlug.  Moderate  salary.— Address,  S.  .at 
A.  Sidney's,  esq.  10a,  Llncvlu's-inn-tlclds,  W.C. 

A SSISTANT  ARCHITECT  is  open  to  an 

.aTa-  engagement  to  Take  Managemeut  of  Office,  or  otherwise. 
Mighest  lefeieuces.  Terms  3t  guineas  per  week.— Bix  168.  OtBce  ul 
••  Ihe  Builder." 

A SSISTANT  (Architect’s),  Disengaged. 

JL\.  First-rate  draughtsman,  aud  well  up  In  details.  Balai-y 
moderate.— ABCUITELT,  39,  Bt.  Peter’s  street,  Isllnglou,  N. 

A SSISTANT  (Architect’s)  having  two  or 

.±\.  three  days  a week  at  his  disposal  Is  d.sirvU.  of  EMPLOY- 
MENT for  same.  A London  Office  preferred.— N.  B.  W.  3,  Colelierue- 
rood.  West  BromptoD,  S.W. 

A SSISTANT  (Architect’s,  &c.),  eleven  years’ 

.AA.  experlenoe,  competeut  In  deeigu,  aud  cuuslroclional  detalis. 
Country  office  or  Loudon.  Weil  versed  In  surveying  and  prices,— 
Mr.  Wood,  13,  Fiancls-alceet,  Oower-street,  W.C. 

A SSISTANT  (Architect’s  General)  aged  28. 

JZ\.  desires  an  E.SOaOEMEST.  Town  or  coonuy?  Twelve 
years'  experience.  General  knowledge  of  surveytug.— G.  C.  J.  care  of 
Mr.  Handley,  Statlouer,  I'arailse-street,  Uirmlughauj. 

A SSISTANT  (Architect  and  Surveyor’s) 

jtjL.  requires  a RE-ENGAG hMENT.  Seven  years'  experience. 
Good  refereiicc.  Terms  moderate.— G.  J.  T.  89,  Livetpool-road. 
rsUngtjn,  N. 

A SSISTANT  (Architect  and  Surveyor’s),  of 

.£\.  five  yoara'  expeiieuce,  desires  au  ENGAGEMENl\  in  Loudon. 
Good  draughismau,  ic.  m,heit  rolerencea  Terms,  2{  per  week.— 
Box  170,  Offle*  of  ••  The  Builder." 

A SSISTANT  (Architect  and  Surveyor’s) 

wants  au  ENGAGEMENT,  Ferspective.  drslyn,  and^pec.tl- 
cations.  Able  quantity  surveyor.  Or  as  CLERIv  of  WORKS.  Uai 
atiorougbly  piactiial  experience.  Orto  combine  the  two.  Propeily 
qualified.  Aged  39.  Unexceptionable  character.  8il.ry2f  lOi.  In 
the  north  of  England  at  preeoul.— Box  ItH.  Office  of  •'  The  Builder." 

A SSISTANT  (Quantity  Surveyor’s),  well 

acquainted  wi-h  Quantities,  Measuring,  and  fair  Draugbls- 
inan,  i«  open  to  an  ENGaGEMRN  T-— BUKVEVOB,  care  ofliouee- 
dteeiwr,  Rugby  Chambers,  Bedlord-row,  W.C. 

A SSISTANT  (Junior).  Good  draughtsman. 

surveyor,  and  leveller.  Four  yeora  and  a half  iu  a Bor  ,ugh 

Burviyors  Office.  G od  references  Aged  21.  Terms  mode.atr. 

A.  H.  B.  Town-hall,  Leicester. 

piENEEAL  ASSISTANT.- A Builder’s 

Son  deslrei  ENG.\G£M£NT  as  above.  Laving  taken  charge 
of  eevtral  Jobs,  aud  can  assist  in  Office  Work.  Age  Si— E B.  bi 
CrosB-ftreet,  lollngtou.  N. 

ENERAL  ASSISTANT,  good  Surveyor, 

Vj"  Leveller,  aud  firat-clais  Draughtsman,  underaUnds  bullain^a 
drainage,  sewerage,  4c.  Highest  references.  Eighteen  years' expe- 
rience.—F.  L.  R.  1,  Thoine-road,  Claphaui.  S.W. 

XIIEAD  ASSISTANT  (^Architect’s), — A 

J.  J-  Gentleman  ja  open  to  an  KNOAOBMENT,  as  above,  with  a 
view  to  Working  Partner.  Higheat  leslimouiala.— Addreaa,  W.U,  S3. 
Baker-street,  Ltoyd-sjuare,  W.C- 

JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  requires  ENGAGE- 

MENT  in  Architect's  or  Eogloeer's  Office.  Five  yean,' 
expeiieuce  m Architect's  xud  one  year  in  Ironfouadei's  Office.  Age  20. 
Salary  35s.  — W.  H.  3,  MLll-atreet,  Uiu  over -square. 

JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  (Architect  and 

V Surveyor's)  is  open  to  an  KNGAOF.MENT  in  a good  office.  Has 
aorved  hU  Biti'des.  Age.  21.  Highest  reference.— R,  A.  33,  Carllon- 
street,  Kentish  Town,  N-W. 

lyjANAGER  (Contractor’s)  and  CLERK, 

XvJ.  accustomed  to  a very  active  life  and  the  oversight  of  men 
can  be  highly  lecouiueuded  by  Ilia  Inst  firm,  aeeki  aKB-ENGACE 
MSNT,  whore  sobriety  and  integrity  are  essential,  Well  up  in 
aooouuU.  pay  sLeeu,  4c.  Security.  Aged  34.- H.  U.  B.  30,  Baru 
well-road,  Brixton, 

npo  LAND  AGENTS  and  SURVEYORS 

JL  Wanted  by  a Oentleman  of  teu  years'  expetUnce,  a SITU  A 
TION  as  aUB-AQBNT  or  ASSISTANT,  with  a view  to  partnership 
Well  up  In  all  the  broocheaot  agent'swork,  aurvejiog.  plan  drawing 
boildlugi,  dilapidations,  woods,  abertbnud,  4<.  The  very  hea 
references.— Aodress.  LAND  AGENT.  Messrs.  8.  Deacon’s.  Leaden 
ball-atreet,  B C. 

ACCOUNTANT’S  MANAGING  CLERK, 

of  twenty  yesis'  experience.and  large  practice  in  Builders'  atx' 
CoDtrscuiT^'Ac«ocnte,Ba]aDc«>ebeets,  Profit  rsod  Loss  Accounts,  Writ  inj 
upSeUof  Books.  Prlrue-CPSt  Acconou,  4c.  wishes  TEilPOKARY  o 
BVBntno  E^GAOBUENT,— accountant  6,  Southampton- 
row,  Blft  imshrry 


THE  BUILDER. 


[xMat  5,  1877. 


TTiSTIMATINGand  MEASURING  CLERK 

A A (experienced)  waiita  a SITUATION.  Well  np  iu  accounts, 
quantitin,  prices.  Ac.  Efficient  in  every  respect.  First-ciass  refe- 
reticss.— W.  B.  Mr.  Fenton's,  377,  Kingslaud-road. 


IV/fANAGER,  or  WALKING  FOREMA 

1 VI  requires  BE-ENGAGEMEST,  Thoroughly  practical 
energetic.  Well  up  in  all  brauches  of  the  building  trade.  Joine 
trade. — G.  M.  5-iIGowrle-roaJ,  Lavender-bill,  Wandiwortb. 


J>UILDER’S  CLERK,  of  great  experience 

1 * in  mvasuriog  up  works,  estimating,  makiog  out  accounts, 
quaotiliea,  4c.  wishes  E-MPLOYMKNT,  Temiwrary  or  otberwlsA 
Flret-c'asB  references,— J.  B.  7,  Montague-road,  West  Dalstou. 

TjIOreman  of  Masons  (thoroughly  co 

X petent),  oi  Charge  of  a Job.  First  class  references  and  t 
monlata,  — E F.  124,  Upper  Kennington-lane,  Vauxhall,  lomdon. 

FOREMAN  (Builder’s)  wants  a E 

X ENGAGEMENT.  Well  up  in  every  branch.  Joiner.  G 
Uiaugbtamau.  Manager  of  men,  BeCcrence  first-class.  Aged  3 
T.  F.  133,  6t  George's-coad,  Peckham. 

DUILDER’S  CLERK,  23  (experienced), 

U desires  a RR-ENO-AOBMENT.  Practical  experience  at  bench 
and  works,  neat  draugbtsraau,  take  off  quauti'ies,  and  meoanre  up 
worka.  Good  references.  Salary  moderate. — ALPHA,  93,  Caledonian- 

Jj^OREMAN  of  CARPENTERS  (Shop 

JL  General).  Acenstomed  to  machinery,  accounts,  (uaerol  wi 
4c. — E.  A-  B.  Sbeiawell  Park,  near  Bicester,  Oxen. 

\J  AN  AGING  CLERK  (Builder’.s)  seeks 

i-V-L  RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Good  estimator,  quantity  (ak«r,  and 
neasiirer,  Age3i.  ReGreiices  from  Loudon  Firms. — WILLIAM  H. 
CLARId,  Chailcumhe  House,  Soutbbridge-roaJ,  Croydon. 

TAOEEMAN  or  GENERAL  MANAGI 

X wants  a BE  ENGAGEMENT.  Thoiough  practical  kuoirlt 
of  the  trade.  Joiner  by  trade.  Town  or  country.— W.  F.  154,  0 
berwell  New-road.  S.E 

J^LERK  (Builder’s).  — Accountant,  Prime 

Coat  Clerk,  Measurer,  and  Assistant  Estimator  desires  an 
ENGAGEMENT.  Fifteea  years'  experience.  Aged  31. — H,  P.  7. 
Kyuoston-road,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

T^OREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS, 

X General  Foreman  of  small  Job,  wants  KE-ENGAOBHE 
Well  up  In  the  management  of  men.  Good  relereucke.  Aged  4l 
G.  BEYON.  Mead  Vale,  Bedhlll. 

J^LERK  of  WORKS,  or  to  Superintend  a 

Building  EsiAte.  Accustomed  to  manage  men  in  aUbronebee. 
Superior  testimonials.— Box  130,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

T^OREMAN  of  PLUMBERS.— A steai 

X Mao  eoskr  an  F.NOAOEUENT  as  above,  or  to  Managi 
Business,— A.  H.  J.  Poit-otBce.  Duveiitry. 

pLERK  of  "WORKS.— A RE-ENGAGE- 

V_^  MENT  required.  First  cliss  testimonial  from  London  Archi- 
tects. Five  years  in  one  situation. — Box  133,  Office  of  ‘ The  Builder." 

WORKING  FOREMAN  of  Bricklayc 

T V wanu  a SITUATION.  Sober  and  eneitietic.  Well  ttt> 
mended.— Address,  H.  34,  Lauibetb-equare,  Lower  Merab,  Lambetl 

pLERK  of  WORKS.  WiU  be  disengaged 

V_.7  In  three  weeks.— C.  W.  Arshltect's  Department,  North  Eastern 
Railway,  York. 

WORKING  FOREMAN,  in  EetaU  Timh 

VV  Yard,  or  any  like  capacity,  wants  EMPLOYMENT.  G. 
character.  Age  26.— E.  L.  13a,  Herbert-sireet,  Queeu's-cresos 
Uaveratiuk-hill. 

pLERK  of  WORKS  (strict,  honest,  and 

ti  oronghly  competent)  will  be  DIBBNQ.AOBD  in  a week  or 
fortnigh;.  Joiner.— E.  M.  West  Ashby,  Lincolnshire. 

pLERK  of  WORKS  seeks  a Re-Engagement. 

V_y  Town  or  country,  on  mansions  or  public  works.  Thoroughly 
practical  aud  competent.— Box  163,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

QHOP  or  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN.— J 

O ENGAGEMENT  'WANTED  by  a practical  Shop  Fitter 
above.  Fair  diaughtsmau  aud  esUmaier. — H.  U.  23,  Upper  Kosom, 
street,  Clerkenwell,  E.C. 

pLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL 

FOREMAN  wauU  a SITUATION  03  above.  Good  references 
from  previous  emi  loj  ers.—  C.  C.  No.  8,  Lady  well  terrace.  Lewiaham. 

QHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS  seeks 

BE-ENOAQEUENT.  Thoroughly  practical  and  energep 
quick  aeUer  out,  used  to  machinery,  and  knowledge  ol  drawlo 
Good  references. — Box  156,  Office  of  "The  Builder.” 

pLERK  of  WORKS  or  BUILDER’S 

V ! MANAGER  (energetic).  Aged  32.  Joiner.  Four  yoais  in 

present  rimatton.  Will  up  In  machinery,  quantities,  estimates, 
drawiuge.— T-  379,  Mare-slree',  Hackney,  E. 

QIGN  and  GLASS  WRITER  wants  i 

O ENGAGEMENT.  Town  or  couulry.-K.  T.  421.  King's-** 
Cuelsea,  S.W. 

pLERK  of  WORKS,  thoroughly  practical, 

\_7  wants  a RE-ENGAGE  MENT,  Has  had  many  years'  expierleuce 
on  Brst-closs  works.— Box  123,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

JJECORATOR,  WRITER,  and  GILDE 

J_/  (first-class)  wants  an  ENOAGEMEST.-DECORATOE, 

pLERK  of  WORKS  seeks  an  ENGAGE- 

V-7  MENT.  Practical  man,  Qieat  experience,  Good  references 
from  lost  employer.  — Box  154,  Office  of  " Tbo  Builder." 

J"\ECORATION. — A first-class  Decorati' 

1 7 Artist  U open  to  execute  interior  DECOEATION  of  ROO> 

pLERK  of  WORKS  or  BUILDER’S 

\j  FOREMAN  wants  KE-KNGAOEMKNT.  Town  or  country. 
Peveral  yesrs'  experience.  Firat-sless  references.— Address,  E.  J.  L. 
No.  9,  Svwardatooe-road  W.  Victoria  Park,  E. 

Ccllioge,  Pilosterr,  4c.  in  any  style,  either  by  piece  or  otherwise. 
Town  or  country.  Highest  relercncet.  — Box  176,  Office  of  "I 
Builder." 

p RAINING  WANTED,  by  the  Yard.- 

Vjr  B.  YOUNG.  188,  Vauxhall  Bridge-road,  Pimlico,  a.'W. 

pLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FORE- 

V.y  JI.AN  w.vntB  a RE-ENOAOEMENT  Th  iroughly  practical  In 
all  branches.  Able  to  preiiare  working  drawing* and  superintend  and 
measure  up  work.  Carpen'er  and  joiner.  Good  references  and  tesU- 
monlals. — 0.  M.  care  of  Dreloy  A Co.  53,  Great  Porllaud  street.  W.C. 

p RAINER  and  ORNAMENTA 

\jr  PAINTER.  4c.— Young  Man  wanu  SITUATION  or  JOB, 
above.— C.  B.  6,  Colton-row.  Marlborough-road.  Dalaton. 

^piMEKEEPER  or  CLERK  wants  an 

1 ENGAGEMENT.  Seven  years' character  from  late  empioyer. 

Luudon  nr  suburbs  preferred.— B.  B.  96,  Tilson-reod,  Camden-gcore 
North.  Peckhsm,  S.B. 

P RAINER  and  MARBLER  wants 

VjT  SITUATION  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  PAlNTSB 
t\|ilii,g  to  make  bimielf  generally  tissful,- Aged  36.— A.  2. 
Britteu-itreef,  King’s. road,  Cbelaeo,  8.W. 

^ (HM  HKEEPER  and  ASSIST  AN  T CLE  RK. 

1 HE-ENGAOKMP.NT  WANTED  by  a young  Man,  aged  24.  iu 
Town  or  country. — C.  43,  Effra-paraile,  Dulwicb-road,  Brlxtou,  S.W, 

PAINTING  and  GLAZING  WANTE 

r by  PIECE  or  JOB.— K.  V.  133,  Druumond-street,  llampstM 
road,  N.W, 

or  STORE  KEEPER  -wants  an 

X ENGAGEMENT.  Experienced,  with  first  class  reretences.— 
Y.  Y.  Z.  23.  Fiirford-grove,  Lower  Kenuinglou-laue,  8 E 

QTAIR  and  HANDRAIL  HAND  (Practica 

►O  wants  0 Job-— W.  T.  10,  Carew-street,  LilforJ-ioad,  Comberiro 
Loudon,  S.E. 

^PIME  or  STORE  KEEPER  wants  a 

X BITUATION.  Steady.  Aged  SO  Has  been  on  a railway, 
Good  nfrrmcee.— Box  158,  Office  of  " Tha  Builder." 

QTAIRS  and  HANDRAILS.— Advertise 

who  has  bail  considerable  experience,  will  take  above  lU  lai 
or  email  quaiititirs  — C.  W.  10,  PreasIaLd-tvirocc,  Keoaol-road. 

pENERAL  FOREMAN  wants  a RE- 

VX  KNG.AGEMKNT.  Bricklayer  b>  trade.  Aged  36.  Good 
references.— A.  O.  6,  Emlly's-cutlage',  BostOD-road,  Walthamstow, 
Essex. 

QTAIRS  and  HANDRAILS.— A fir.st-cla 

lO  SUircaaeHiud  Is  In  wont  of  a JOB.  either  by  Day  or 
Piecework;  or  as  SHOP  or  OUTDOOR  WORKING  FOREMA 
First  clau  references  — Add.eas,  W.  B.  1,  Ingcatie-place,  Brosd-atM 

pENERfVL  FOREMAN  wants  a RE- 

\jr  ENGAGEMENT.  Juit  finished  large  job  In  Town  Aged  39. 
Fiisc-cla>s  Lmdon  refers ncer. — JOHN  HOWELL,  20,  Ayleebury-atreet, 
Walworth.  S.B. 

pARPENTER’S  WORK  or  JOBBIN 

\_y  Wanted,  by  the  Piece  or  Job.  Labour  only.— C.  fi.  S,  Heni 
alieet,  Hampitead-road,  N.W. 

pENERA-L  FOREMAN  or  MANAGER, 

a thoroughly  practical  'gind  experienced  Man.  juiner  by  trade. 

Cbel-e.,  8 W. 

pARPENTER’S  and  JOINER’S  WOE 

V_7  WANTED,  with  labour  and  materials  (or  labour  only),  ei 
Take  Charge  of  a JJb.  Good  rcfereiive.— Addres*,  J.  Z,  Mr.  Sen: 
No.  13,  Little  Queen-aCreet,  Uulbocu,  W.C 

pENERAL  FOREMAN  (thoroughly 

VW  practical  and  eueiyetic).  Carpenter  by  trade.  Good  manager 
of  men  and  general  duties.  Good  te'erenoes,  4c.  — aCOTT,  26, 
Juhtaoa-street.  Noltlog-hill. 

PARPENTERS’  and  JOINERS’  WOR 

\_J  WANTED,  by  TWO  experienced  Men.  by  the  PIECE.  Woo 
take  the  Building  throughou’.  Labour  only.  First-class  referena 
Box  16d,  Office  of  ” The  Builder." 

pENERAL  FOREMAN  wants  a RE- 

VjT  ENGAGEMENT.  Aged  39.  Seventeen  jean'  London  expe- 
rience. Carpeuter  by  trade,  First  clast  references. —J.  P.  33,  Bridge- 
road,  Bitteisra.  S.W. 

\/f  ACHINIST,  thoroughly  experiencef 

i.VX  wantsaSirUATION.  to  Work  Muuldiug  Machine,  UeOH 
Joiner,  4c — A.  B 3^.  Sidney  place.  Siduey-street,  City-rual. 

pENERAL  FOREMAN  wants  a RE- 

VDT  ENO.AGEMENT  (Carpenter  aud  Joiner  by  trade).  Experi- 
enced iu  til  branches  of  the  building  trade,  on  extensive  works  to 
Town  and  conotry.  Fir  t class  references.— X.  Y.  Cheswardine, 
M srket  Drayton,  Salop. 

]\  JILLWRIGHT,  age  28,  wants  a SITUJ 

irX  TION,  to  TAKE  charge  of  ENGINES  and  MACHINEl 
Well  up  In  fixing,  duLi’g  reptirs,  and  pattern  making. — ENGINEI 
No.  38,  Ossery-ioad,  Old  Keul-iood. 

OELLHANGER,  GASFITTER,  and  HOI 

1 > WATER  HAND.  Coo'ract  (labour  only)  or  Charge  of  J 

Firat-class  references.— 'W.  B.  W,  7V,  Merrick-road,  CJapham  Junetl 

PENERAL  or  WORKING  FOREMAN 

IjT  wants  ENGAGEMENT.  Just  completed  large  j ib,  Thoroughly 
practical  and  energetic.  Good  manager  of  men.  Carpeuter  and  Jilner. 
Good  referouces. — B.  1,  Bl  iomabury-atreat.  Vinceut-square,  S.W. 

PLUMBER,  GASFITTER,  and  PLAI 

X ZINC-WOKKER.  want*  a SITUATION.  Fillup  time  wi 
painting  and  glazing.— PLUMBER,  23,  Barbican,  Uily. 

PENERAL  MANAGER  or  BUILDER’S 

VTT  AGENT. — WANTED,  by  a Gentleman,  36  years  of  age.  a 
SITUATION  ai  above.  Ue  baa  been  14  years  with  Ins  lost  principal , 
and  has  had  every  variety  of  experience  in  a first  doss  bu-iiie>8.  The 
highest  references  os  to  character  smd  ability.  — &IOMA.  25, 
8t.  Oswalu’s-road,  West  Brampton,  S.W. 

PLUMBER  wants  JOB  or  CONSTANI? 

X Witling  to  fill  in  time  at  other  branches. — FLUMBEE, 
Grove-road,  Bow,  E.  _ 

PLUMBER  (good)  wants  a SITUATION 

X JOB.  Well  up  in  all  branches  of  the  trade.— F.  8.  28.  Ma 
ham-street,  King’s-road,  Cb'ltea,  5.W. 

\JANAGER  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN 

i_T  1.  to  Builder  or  Contractor.  Has  carried  out  large  public  works, 
good  manager  of  men,  draughtsman,  measurer,  4c.:  welt  versed  In 
aoperinteodence,  fully  competent  to  lake  eutirs  charge.  Good  teler- 
euces.— A.  B.  '25,  Great  Ormond-etreer,  W.C. 

PLUMBER  (good)  is  in  want  of  a SITUj 

X TION  or  OOB.-C.  Plumber,  96,  Baybim-itreet,  Camd 

PUTDOOR  FOREMAN  to  a BUILDER 

V./  wants  a E&ENO.\OEMENT.  Undersian  Is  the  general  trade, 
Or  to  Suprriiitend  a private  Job.  Carpenter.— B.  B.  c.vre  of  Mrs.  Brighr, 
No.  1.  James-street.  Ooswelhroad,  E C. 

PLUMBER  (good)  wants  a SITUATION 

L JOB.  Can  turn  bis  band  if  required.  Aged  39.  Good  teferso 
W.  DB.ST,  No.  46,  Tower-bulldliigs,  Brewboose  lone.  E. 

JJ^RECTION  of  IRON  or  WOOD  PIERS 

1 J and  BBIDGES. — A practical  Usn,  just  arrived  from  abroad 
is  open  to  T.aEE  CHABOEof  the  above.  Twelve  years'  good  cha 
racUr.-C.  ALLEBTON,  24,  Bolls-roaai,  Old  Kent-read,  S.E. 

PLUMBER'S  LABOURERwantsaSITUj 

L TION  nr  JOB,  where  he  could  Improve  himself.  Undental 
laifittlug.  Aged  3L— J,  H.  T.  17,  George-terrace,  Blake's-road,  Pe 
1 bam.  Loudon. 
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The  late  Edmund  Sharpe,  AJ.A.,  Architect. 

)3T  of  oar  readers  will 
have  heard,  and  all  who 
have  heard  will  have 
shared  oar  regret  at  the 
tidings, of  theanexpeoted 
and  almost  sadden  death 
of  Mr.  Edmond  Sharpe, 
at  Milan,  on  the  Sth  of 
this  month.  Mr.  Sharpe 
had  been  busy,  we  hear, 
at  his  mnch-loved  work 
of  sketching  and  illus- 
trating anoientbuildinge, 
only  the  day  before,  with 
the  energy  and  interest 
in  his  self . imposed 
labours  which  always 
charaoterised  him.  He 
had  gone  to  Italy  about 
two  months  since,  and 
was  expected  to  return 
in  a few  days,  when  a 
telegram  was  received 
by  his  relatives  in  Lan- 
caster  on  the  morning  of 
the  8lh,  stating  that  he 
was  dangeroasly  ill,  fol- 
:Owed  by  another  in  two  hoars  annoanoing  his 
.eath  : the  melaaoholy  event  being  the  resalfc  of 
ti  violent  sore  throat  accompanied  by  inflamma. 
don  of  the  lungs.  Mr.  Sharpe  was  in  his  sixty, 
l ighth  year ; bat,  thongh  we  learn  that  his  health 
iad  been  failing  rather,  those  who  were  in  the  ' 
iiabit  of  meeting  him  np  to  a very  rec.nt  period 
.oald  testify  that  his  yoathfal  buoyancy  of 
manner  and  his  capacity  for  hard  work  would 
laveled  most  people  to  reckon  hia  age  at  con- 
iderably  less  than  the  truth. 

.1  Mr.  Sharpe  was  born  at  Knuteford  on  the  Slst 
ijf  October,  1809.  Whether  daring  his  early 
routh  he  had  contemplated  adopting  architeo- 
fure  as  a profession,  or  it  was  contemplated  for 
.lim,  we  are  uDablo  to  say.  The  fact  that  he 
;vent  through  a University  career  would,  accord- 
Qg  to  the  present  habitudes  of  professional 
>dacation,  argue  that  his  choice  of  the  profession 
vaa  an  afeerthonght ; but  at  that  period  the 
’eneral  oulfcureof  the  architect,  apart  from  pro- 
ifessional  knowledge,  was  not  so  much  neglected, 
Kr  so  indifferently  regarded,  as  it  unfortunately 
:8  in  the  present  day.  However  this  may  be, 

I dr.  Sharpe  entered  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
jiridge,  took  his  M.A.  degree  there,  obtained  the 
If  Travelling  Bachelorship”  of  the  University, 
nd  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Whewell,  whose  own 
nteresb  in  and  knowledge  of  arohiteobure  (as  of 
I host  other  subj  eots)  were  not  inoonsiderable,  took 
[[Tohiteoture  for  hia  “thesis”  while  travelling 
lor  three  years  in  France  and  Germany,  and  thus 
ud  the  foundation  of  that  extensive  knowledge  of 
1 he  remains  of  European  Medimval  architecture 
irhioh  afterwards  became  so  valuable  to  him  in 
[Sfording  materials  for  comparative  criticism  of  the 
iharaotoristios  of  the  styles  of  various  dates  and 
iKjalitiea.  Returning  to  England,  he  settled  in 


Lancaster  as  an  architect,  either  at  first  or  sub- 
sequently practising  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Paley,  who  became  bound  to  him  also  by  other 
ties  of  family  connexion.  The  “ firm  ” of  Sharpe 
& Paley  carried  out  a considerable  number  of 
oburobes  and  other  buildings;  but  before  his 
professional  career  was  very  far  advanced,  Mr. 
Sharpe,  who  bad  fortunately  become  more  or  less 
independent  of  professional  earnings,  withdrew 
from  practice,  and  devoted  himself  rather  to  the 
study  and  illustration  of  his  favourite  Mediaeval 
arohiteoture,  leaving  to  his  former  partner 
the  task  of  putting  into  practice  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  Mediaeval  et_yle  to  modern  building; 
a work  which  has  been  caiTied  out  by 
that  gentleman  (now  with  the  oo-operation  of 
his  former  pupil,  Mr.  Austin)  in  a manner 
showing  a combination  of  practical  experience 
with  a true  perception  of  the  spirit  of  Mediaeval 
building  more  complete  than  has  been  generally 
realised  in  the  present  day. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  active  life,  Mr. 
Sharpe’s  energies,  so  far  as  architecture  is  con. 
oerned,  were  exhibited  in  the  production  of  a 
remarkable  series  ofilluatrative  works, — remark- 
able  nob  merely  for  the  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject  which  they  showed,  and  the  beautiful 
manner  in  which  they  were  illustrated,  but  for 
the  liberal  expenditure  bestowed  upon  a class  of 
publications  which  can  scarcely  ever  be  anything 
bub  a loss,  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  their 
producer.  The  first  and  most  remarkable  of 
these,  and  tho  work  upon  which  his  reputation 
with  architects  long  rested,  was  the  book  in  two 
might;  folio  volumes  (published  in  1848,  before  he 
relinquished  architectural  practice),  in  illustra- 
tion  of  the  Yorkshire  Abbeys,  always  a favourite 
subject  with  the  author,  under  the  title  of  "Archi- 
tectural Parallels.”  The  churches  illustrated  were 
Fountains,  Kirkstall,  Byland,  Whitby,  Rievaulx, 
Jervaulx,  Netley,  Tintern,  St.  Mary’s  (York), 
Guisborough,  Selby,  and  Howden.  The  fi.r8t 
volume  contained  restorations  of  the  buildings  in 
geometrical  elevation,  executed  in  a simple  but 
remarkably  effective  manner,  in  line  drawing, 
with  the  jointing  and  details  of  construction 
carefully  indicated,  but  with  addition  of  a light 
brown  tint,  in  two  shades,  for  the  nearer  and 
further  planes  in  sections,  ito.  j a method  wbioh 
greatly  heightened  tho  effective  appearance  of 
the  drawings  withont  detracting  from  their  exacti. 
tude.  The  other  volume  contained  perspective 
views,  in  the  same  combination  of  line  drawing 
and  monochrome  tinting,  of  the  buildings  as 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  publication.  The 
illustrations  included  many  drawings  of  orna- 
mental detail ; and  a supplement  was  added  con- 
taining full-size  sections  of  mouldings.  After 
the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years,  and  during  a 
period  of  great  activity  in  the  production  of 
architectural  illustrative  books,  it  may  be  said 
that  this  work  of  Mr.  Sharpe’s  still  remains  one 
of  the  finest,  most  accurate,  and  most  valuable 
of  our  published  illustrations  of  Mediaeval  archi- 
tecture ; it  has  been  hardly  equalled,  and  cer- 
tainly not  surpassed.  Iu  tho  next  year  was 
published  his  work  on  “ The  Rise  and  Progress  of 


Decorated  Window  Tracery,”  which  was  of  more 
interest  then  than  it  wonld  be  considered  in  the 
present  day,  when  moat  of  those  who  are  bent 
on  fitting  architecture  to  the  requirements  of 
the  day  have,  more  or  less,  abandoned  the  idea  of 
reproduoing  the  forms  of  this  period  of  arobi. 
lecture;  besides  whiob,  an  admiration  for  the 
earlier  and  sterner  phases  of  Medimval  building 
has  of  late  years  led  to  a oomparative  neglect  of 
its  more  ornate  developments.  But  as  an  illustra- 
tive work,  this  too,  ou  a much  smaller  scale,  has 
been  most  thoroughly  carried  out,  inoludiugfi^noly- 
drawn  illustratioDB  of  sixty  windows,  arranged 
chronologically,  so  as  to  exemplify  the  progress  of 
the  developmentof  tracery,  from  the  early  English 
experiments  at  it,  to  its  full  bloom  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  In  1851  was  published  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  comprehensive  of  all  his 
woiks,  the  “Seven  Periods  cf  Gothic  Architec- 
ture.” In  this,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  Mr. 
Sharpe  opposed  to  the  original  nomenclature 
of  styles  adopted  by  Rickman  (for  whose  labours, 
however,  he  always  expressed  the  highest  ap- 
preciation) a new  analysis,  dividing  the  history 
of  Medimval  architecture  into  seven  periods;  the 
most  distinctive  point  of  the  analysis  consisting 
in  the  differentiation  of  the  period  of  the  transi- 
tion from  Norman  into  Pointed  architecture,  as 
in  itself  marked  by  sufficient  peculiarities  to 
constitute  a distinct  style,  which  he  called  the 
Transitional.  Upon  this  point,  and  the  ad- 
mirable  character  of  this  late  Norman  or  early 
Gothic  work,  he  was  fond  of  dilating,  and  he 
certainly  did  a good  deal  towards  influencing 
the  minds  of  many  of  hia  contemporaries  among 
the  architects  of  the  day  in  a leaning  towards 
this  style,  and  bis  nomenclature  for  it  is  not 
unfrequently  used,  and  has  been  tacitly  adopted 
to  a considerable  extent  as  affording  a convenient 
brevity  of  expression.  Bat  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  distribution  of  styles  by  Mr.  Sharpe 
is  as  comprehensive  or  as  correct  in  its  principle 
as  that  of  Rijkman,  which,  empirical  as  it  was 
in  a certain  sense,  has  admirably  served  the 
pnrpose  of  olassifioation ; and  it  seems  hardly 
80  logical  to  distinguish,  as  a style,  a manner  of 
building  wbioh  really,  after  all,  has  nothing 
definite  in  its  method,  and  constitutes  only  the 
progress  from  one  style  to  another.  But 
the  real  value  of  the  “ Seven  Periods  ” 
consists  in  the  clear  and  comprehensive 
manner  in  which  the  characteristics  of  Gothic 
architecture  are  expressed  and  illustrated,  and 
what  may  be  called  the  logic  of  the  style  followed 
out,  in  a short  space;  and  the  illustrations  are 
admirably  chosen  and  arranged,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  beautifully-execnted  small  steel  en- 
gravings giving  each  two  bays,  external  and 
internal,  from  one  of  the  most  typical  buildings 
in  each  style;  thus  affording  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  at  a glance  the  characteristic  treat- 
ment of  the  same  features  at  different  periods. 
The  distinction  between  this  book  and  some 
other  more  popular  illustrated  “ manuals  ” of 
Gothic  architecture  is  that  it  aims  at  giving  the 
principle  of  the  style  rather  than  a number  of 
details ; and  we  have  more  than  once  had  the 
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testimony  of  amatear  readers,  to  whom  we  have 
recommended  the  book,  as  the  best  oomprehen. 
sire  illastration  of  the  sabject,  as  to  its  rematk- 
ably  clear  and  intelligible  character.  A second 
edition  of  it  was  issned  in  1861 ; and  in  the  same 
year  were  published  in  one  volume  bis  papers  on 
Chichester  Cathedral  and  on  Bosgrove  and  Shore- 
ham  Churches.  Ten  years  later,  in  1871,  Mr. 
Sharpe  commenced  a series  of  works  poblished 
in  successive  Parts,  and  which  are  among  the 
most  useful  and  valuable  of  his  contributions  to 
the  architect’s  library.  Indeed,  at  this  compara- 
tively late  period  of  his  life  he  seems  to  have 
inaugurated  a fresh  career  of  architectural 
activity,  for  he  was  really  publishing,  as  one  may 
say,  double-barrelled,  keeping  two  or  three  series 
of  works  going  at  once.  One  of  these,  pnblished 
in  three  parts,  was  “ The  Mouldings  of  the  Six* 
Periods  of  British  Architecture,  from  tl  e Con. 
qnest  to  the  Reformation,”  giving  accurate  sec- 
tions of  mouldings,  taken  full-size  and  reduced  to 
third  or  quarter  size.  It  is  characteristic  of  tlie 
methodical  manner  in  which  the  author  went  abont 
his  work,  that  he  contrived  in  this  book  an  appH- 
cation  of  colour  to  distinguiab  at  a glance  the 
dates  of  the  various  mouldings  j the  profiles 
being  shaded  with  varions  tints,  each  represent- 
ing a special  date  and  style.  This  method,  origi- 
nally suggested  to  him  by  Professor  Willis,  had 
been  before  applied  by  Mr.  Sharpe  in  the  prs- 
paration  of  diagrams  for  lectures,  but  was  here 
first  used  in  published  illustrations.  Almost 
contemporaneonsly  with  this  was  another  series, 
entitled  “ The  Ornamentation  of  the  Transitional 
Period,”  commenced  in  1871,  and  which  was  to 
be  complete  in  three  Numbers,  each  Number 
being  a good  thick  book,  containing  some  fifty 
plates,  more  or  less.  Of  this  work  the  first 
Number  was  published  separately,  and  the  seooLd 
followed,  divided  into  two  parts ; they  were 
all  noticed  in  onr  columns  as  they  appeared. 
What  appears  to  be  intended  as  the  third  Number 
of  the  same  publication  is  only  recently  out,  and 
yet  lies  onenr  table  awaiting  the  special  notice 
it  wonld  have  received  iu  a week  or  two,  when  wo 
had  no  expectation  of  so  soon  losing  its  author. 
It  appears,  however,  from  an  alteration  in  the 
exteri-al  title-page,  which  now  describes  the 
work  as  " Illustrated  Papers  on  Church  Arohi- 
teotnre,  Part  Hi.”  (though  the  other  title  Is 
found  on  the  fly-leaf  within  the  cover),  that  the 
author  bad  contemplated  extending  the  series 
further  and  giving  it  a more  comprehensive 
title  : indeed,  we  understand  that  his  visit  to 
North  Italy,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  made 
with  the  view  of  collecting  materials  for  a 
further  continuance  of  this  series  of  papers. 
Whilst  these  important  works  were  going  on, 
there  was  published  also  in  1874  a small  quarto 
book  in  the  same  form,  on  “ The  Architecture  of 
the  Cistercians,”  a subject  to  which  the  author’s 
attention  had  been  much  turned,  partly  by  the 
coincidence  of  the  formation  of  that  order,  in 
point  of  date,  with  his  favourite  “Transitional  ” 
architecture,  and  also  of  late  years,  apparently,  by 
a strong  feeling  on  bis  part  against  the  over-use  of 
colour  in  decoration,  in  churches  especially.  His 
“ Four  Letters  on  Culour  in  Churches,”  originally 
addressed  to  this  Journal,  struck  the  keynote  of 
his  feeling  on  this  point,  and  attracted  a good 
deal  of  attention  and  controversy;  and  bis 
“ Arohitectnre  of  the  Cistercians  ” was  not 
merely  an  historical  study,  but  an  appeal  from 
the  example  of  the  Cistercian  bnilders,  in  favour 
of  what  he  regarded  as  a pnrer  and  more  intel- 
lectual style  of  Gothic.  He  held  strongly  the 
view  that  the  remains  of  brilliant  and  even 
gaudy  colouring  which  have  been  found  on  the 
walla  of  some  of  the  finest  Mediaeval  bnildings, 
were  the  work,  not  of  the  men  who  built  them, 
but  of  the  monks  of  a later  day  and  a more 
meretriciona  taste  j and,  though  on  the  question 
of  abstract  good  taste  and  refinement  of  effect 
there  can  be  little  difflcnlty  in  agreeing  with  bis 
view,  it  may  probably  be  taken  that  his  render, 
ing  of  the  historical  facts  of  the  subject  was  a 
good  deal  influenced  by  his  taste.  The  stringent 
prohibition  as  to  strong  colonra  in  the  Cistercian 
oburobes,  npon  which  he  dwelt  a good  deal,  is 
in  itself  a proof  that  sneh  colouring  was  a 
practice  of  the  early  Meoimval  architects,  or 
there  con’d  have  been  no  motive  for  forbidding 
it  BO  strongly  in  this  case. 

Whilst  Mr.  Sharpe  was  thus  s’^owing  sneb  a 
remarkable  activity  in  publication  in  bis  later 
years,  betook  np  at  the  same  time  another  line 
of  nsefnlness,  in  ittelf  occupying  no  little  time 
and  strength.  This  was  his  scheme  of  oondneting 

* '■  The  ^ec?7i  Periods  of  Church  Architecture,”  it  may 
be  noted,  included  the  fisxor,  while  the  ‘‘  Mouldings’'  1 
BituiaUy  commences  with  the  fiorman,  ] 
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annually  large  parties  of  the  members  of  the 
Arohitectnral  Assooi-iliou  (as  representing  the 
younger  section  of  the  prjfessiou)  over  some 
neighbourhood  rich  in  architectural  remains,  and 
acting  as  guide  aud  lecturer  on  the  history  and 
architectural  characteristics  of  the  buildings. 
The  proposal,  when  first  made,  was  not  at  once 
accepted  j partly,  we  believe,  because  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  Association,  who  are  a little  tco  apt  to 
allow  themselves  toremaiu  ignorant  of  what  their 
brethren  of  the  elder  generation  have  accom- 
plished, were  not  by  any  mfana  aware  of  their 
correspondent’s  claims  to  be  an  expositor  on  the 
subject.  Renewing  his  offer  subs-’quently,  aud 
perhaps  snspectiog  the  state  of  the  case,  Mr. 
Sharpe  added,  in  a quiet,  matter-of-fact  way, 
a sort  of  schedule  of  his  doings  in  the  field  of 
arohiteotural  study,  by  way  of  an  excuse  for 
inviting  them  to  accept  his  guidance, — a state- 
ment which  at  once  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Society  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  who,  by 
their  enthnsiastic  loy  alty  to  their  friend  ever 
since,  have  certainly  more  than  condoned  for  a 
lictle  coyness  at  the  outset.  The  first  of  these 
excursions  was  made  from  Lincoln,  as  head- 
quarters,  in  1870,  and,  as  a novelty,  was 
reported  in  our  columns  rather  more  fully  than 
any  Bnbsequenb  ono  has  been.*  Subsequent 
excursions  were  made  to  Ely,  to  the  Northaujp- 
tonfchire  district,  &o.,  and  two  to  France,  of 
which  the  second  one,  to  the  Angoulfiuie  district, 
was  really  remarkable  in  its  resnlts,  as  displayed 
in  the  splendid  series  of  illuetracions  made  by 
members  of  the  party,  and  displayed  when  Mr. 
Sharpe  gave  bis  lecture  npon  it  subsequently  in 
London.  The  display  resultiDg  from  the  previous 
French  espedi'ion  was  excellent,  but  was  almost 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  this  latter  one.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  conducting  these  sketch- 
ing expeditions  Mr,  Sharpe  did  a great  deal 
towards  promoting  enthusiasm  and  application 
amongst  the  younger  members  who  attended 
them,  and  enabled  some  students  to  make  their 
fiisb  practical  acqnaintance  with  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  of  architecture 
under  exceptionally  favourable  ciroumbtances. 
Mr.  Sharpe  hoped  that  the  idea  of  this  annual 
excursion,  thus  started  and  kept  np  for  a time 
by  himself,  wonld  be  carried  on  when  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  undertake  it;  and  it  will  he  a 
melancholy  reflectiou  for  those  who  were  most  in 
the  habit  of  attending  on  these  occasions,  that 
the  excursion  which  was  intended  to  be  the  last 
under  Mr.  Sharpe’s  personal  guidance  (he  having 
recognised  that  the  exertion  would  become  too 
mneh  for  him  before  lung),  will  now  have  to  be 
undertaken  without  that  pleasant  and  profitable 
companionebip. 

In  1876  the  annnal  Gold  Medal  of  the  Institute 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  the  manner  in 
which  be  was  greeted  on  the  occasion  showed 
the  popnlarity  of  the  award,  and  the  sense  that 
the  honour  was  well  bestowed.  The  President 
on  that  occasion  (Sir  Gilbert  Srott)  alluded  not 
only  to  the  work  Mr.  Sharpe  had  done  in  the 
way  of  architectural  illustration,  bat  to  the 
influence  he  liad  exercised  iu  bringing  about  a 
greater  interest  in,  aud  a more  reverent  care 
for,  the  remains  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 
Btrnctures  of  England.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  woik  he  did  in  connexion 
with  his  special  sntject  of  arohiteoture  repre- 
sented the  activity  of  Lie  lifo.  Though  so 
much  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  past,  few 
men  were  more  business-like,  more  wide-awake, 
and  more  active  in  regard  to  the  present.  He 
bad  a strong  spirit  of  enterprite,  and  a great 
capacity  for  adminietration,  which  he  displayed 
to  so  moch  advantage  in  regard  to  the  con- 
structioD  and  working  of  railways,  among  other 
things,  that  he  was  able  to  make  one  or  two 
small  lines  pay,  and  leave  them  in  a prosperous 
condition,  which,  before  he  took  them  in  band, 
bad  been  regarded  as  utterly  bad  bargains. 
We  are  indebted  to  an  account  in  a Lancaster 
paper  for  some  of  the  following  particulars  as 
to  bis  various  occupations  at  different  times. 
He  came  to  Lancaster  in  1836,  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Town  Council  in  1841,  and  was 
eitcLed  Mayor  iu  1848,  (We  believe  we  are 
correct  in  adding  that  he  filled  this  civic  office 
two  or  three  times.)  He  vraa  a strong  advocate 
of  sanitary  reform,  and  did  much  to  bring  about 
ibe  establishment  of  waterworks  and  of  an 
improved  system  of  sewerege.  He  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Athenmum 
Society  and  the  Choral  Society  of  Lancaster, 
and  did  much,  probably  more  than  any  one,  to 


* An  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Builder  for 
Angast  27tb,  and  September  3rd  and  lOtb,  1870. 
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promote  a love  of  music  and  provide  oppor 
tunities  for  its  enjoyment  in  the  town.  He  wa 
principal  promoter  of  the  Little  North-Westen 
Railway,  for  a time  its  secretiry,  and  afterward: 
contractor  for  part  of  the  line;  and  he  nndet 
took  the  formation  of  a line  of  railway  fron 
Conway  to  L’aowrst,  of  street  tramways  ii 
Gene\  a,  and  a railway  from  Prades  to  Perpignan 
in  the  South  of  France,  For  a considerable 
time  he  had  the  Pbeenix  Foundry,  at  Lancaster 
in  his  bands;  and  at  cue  time  held  the  office  oi 
Bridgemaster  for  Lonsdale  Sooth,  and  war 
architect  to  the  justices  of  the  County  Asylua 
and  Castle.  In  the  middle  of  all  these  ocoupa 
tions  Mr.  Sharpe  found  time  to  establish  a cricket 
club  and  a boat  clnb.  We  may  add  that  the 
Prados  and  Perpignan  Railway,  if  wo  are  not 
mistaken,  became  nltimately  his  own  property; 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Sbarpt 
nsnally  passed  six  months  of  the  year  at  Per- 
pignan ; and  while  at  Lancaster  daring  the  rest 
of  the  year,  fortnightly  reports  of  bis  railway 
were  regularly  ttansmiited  to  him.  Another 
railway  scheme  in  which  bo  was  temporarily  in- 
volved is  not  menlioBed  in  the  above  list,  bnt 
we  remember  hearing  soma  of  the  particulars 
of  it  from  himself.  The  line  was  that 
from  Liverpool  to  the  then  inchoate  and 
straggling  watering-place  of  Sontbport,  and 
the  small  and  equally  struggling  Railway 
Company  bad  powers  to  run  into  the  ter^ 
minns  of  a larger  company  at  Liverpool,  from 
whom  also  they  hired  rolling-stock ; but  tbd 
larger  company,  in  a fit  of  jealousy,  though  they 
oould  not  stop  the  useof  the  terminus,  annonneed 
one  day  that  no  roUing-stook  would  be  let  afteri 
a certain  early  date.  Either  at  this  juncture,  or: 
previously,  Mr.  Sharpe’s  administration  had  been' 
invoked,  and  many  years  after  ho  related,  with' 
all  the  pleasure  of  a schoolboy  who  has  out. 
witted  a master,  how  they  astonished  the  big 
company  by  getting  locomotives  and  carriageB 
made  on  the  sly,  and  conveyed  to  the  SuuthJ 
port  terminos,  and  how  on  the  fatal  morningi 
the  big  company,  who  thought  they  bad  dia-. 
posed  of  their  small  rival,  were  dumbfounded  to 
see  a new  engine  end  carriages  run  iuto  their 
station  in  triumph.  His  endeavours,  however, 
were  not  known  or  appreciated  by  those  who 
travelled  on  the  line,  and  one  evening,  when  he 
found  himself  one  of  a number  of  passengere 
crowded  ont  into  the  luggage  van  of  an  un- 
usually full  train,  he  had  tbe  amusement  of 
lioteuing  to  the  most  unstinting  abase  of  himself 
and  his  administration  for  half  the  journey,  till, 
thinking  they  had  bad  their  turn,  he  suddenly 
stood  forth  and  declared  himself,  harangued  them 
all  in  his  geniil  and  good-humoured  way,  ex- 
plained the  difficulties  be  had  to  contend  against, 
and  landed  them  at  the  Southport  terminos  a 
group  of  excellent  friends,  full  of  cordiality,  and 
ready  to  shake  hands  wi'h  him  all  round.  We 
merely  recal  the  ontline  of  the  anecdote,  which 
be  need  to  tell,  however,  in  a very  amusing  and 
dramatic  manner. 

Touching  again  on  Mr.  Sharpe’s  architectural 
career,  we  may  observe  that  though  such  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mediaeval  architecture, 
his  common-sense  and  practical  cbatacter  pro. 
served  him  from  a wish  to  rest  in  mere  revival, 
and  that  he  showed  bis  sense  of  tbe  desirability 
of  coDSoIting  modern  conditions  of  building  in 
tbe  early  interest  he  took  in  terra-cotta  as  a 
bnildirg  appliance,  and  which  he  practically 
exemplified  in  building  a church  in  that  material, 
carefully  goiug  into  the  details  of  construction 
necessary  to  the  conditions  of  the  material.  He 
was  fond  of  drawing  attention  to  the  many  dif. 
ferences  of  plan  and  design  in  Gothic  buildings 
even  of  tbe  same  period,  urging  that  in  the  same 
spirit  we  could  take  np  the  style,  and,  without 
quitting  it,  treat  it  in  our  own  free  manner,  and 
put  into  it  onr  own  originality.  He  was  one  erf 
tbe  most  beautiful  of  arohiteotural  draughtsmen, 
as  far  as  line-drawing  was  concerned,  aud  had 
acquired  great  facility  and  certainty  in  perspec.' 
tive  sketching,  which  be  usually  executed  in 
pen-and-ink,  preferring  this  to  pencil  for  gioater' 
precision  and  permanence.  He  was,  however,^ 
no  colourist,  and  declared  frankly  that  he  iioveff 
could  put  a respectable  figure  into  his  drawings  ^ 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  a way  of  bis  own 
of  finishing  and  touching  the  details  of  masonry^ 
in  his  drawings  which  was  remarkably  efft-ctive,* 
and  not  easy  to  imitate  ; and  be  complained, 
when  his  drawing  became  so  extensive  that  he 
was  obliged  to  employ  the  assistance  of  draughts- 
men, that  he  never  could  get  the  proper/et'Z»;i(;  put 
into  the  jointing  and  shading,  and  used  not  nn- 
frequently  to  reserve  this  for  his  own  band,  afteP* 
the  dra'wing  had  been  lined  in  by  an  assistant 
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to  other  respects  he  wonld  hardly  have  been 

jailed  mnoh  of  an  artist  in  feeling;  his  taste  in 
irt  was  somewhat  limited,  nor  was  he  in  any 
vide  sense  a man  of  literary  oultnre.  He  had, 
lowever,  considerable  accomplishment  as  a 
aodern  linguist ; and  next  to  Mediroval  arohi- 
eoture  what  interested  him  moat  was  music, 
f which  he  had  a genuine  and  earnest  love, 
nd  some  skill  himself  as  an  organ-player;  be- 
ides  undertaking  occasionally  the  training  of  a 
hoir,  and  publishing  a collection  of  hymn-tnnes 
f his  own  composition,  intended  partly  to 
apply  tunes  for  ont-of-the-way  or  neglected 
aetres : some  of  these  are  very  pleasing,  and 
ecame  very  popular  in  churches  in  Lancaster 
.nd  the  neighbourhood.  His  musical  interest 
ras  shown  in  a more  original  way,  in  a little 
Tactical  inventionof  his  own  for  facilitating  io- 
brnmental  music  at  home.  This  consisted  in  the 
lannfactnre  of  several  instruments  which  were 
sally  small  harmoniums  with  an  “expression 
top”  (we  forget  the  special  name  he  gave 
lem, — they  had  a name),  with  a sufficient  range 
f keys  to  represent  the  compass  of  the  violin, 
iola,  and  violoncello  respectively.  Any  one  who 
onld  piny  the  piano  a little  oonld  play  a single 
string  ” part  on  one  of  these ; and  when 
iolinists  and  violoncellists  were  not  to  be  had, 
3e  trios  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  for  pianoforte 
id  strings,  oonld  be  given  in  this  way  ; the  result 


iinly,  bub  still  the  music  was  realised  in  a 
easurable  way,  as  we  remember  having  evi- 
mce  of  in  a little  home  performance ; and  the 
ea  is  really  one  worth  remembering,  for  ob 
lining  instrumental  part-mnsio  in  the  family. 
In  person  Mr.  Sharpe  was  of  rather  short 
iture,  very  quick  and  energetic  in  his  manner, 
d with  a countenance  and  address  unnsually 
ink,  open,  and  cordial.  We  remember  that 
e first  time  we  saw  him,  now  many  years 
0,  his  appearance  impressed  ns  as  illnstrating 
markably  the  common  phrase  “ the  picture 
health,”  and  of  healthy  cheerfulness  and 
[ght  spirits.  This  vivacity  and  cheer  fulness  of 
unner  he  preserved  to  an  nnusual  degree  in  his 
:er  years,  as  all  can  testify  who  accompanied 
tm  on  the  annual  excursion  before  mentioned; 
f t what  was  a still  more  pleasant  trait  in  his 
iaracter,  as  illustrated  on  these  occasions,  was 
B ability  and  readiness  to  be  young  with  the 
jung.  The  band  of  mostly  quite  young  men 
JO,  daring  these  excursions,  raced  about  the 
luntry  with  him,  sketching  and  measuring 
.nrohes  as  if  life  depended  on  getting  through 

0 work,  felt  that  while  their  gnide  was  em- 
atioally  a person  to  be  respected,  a thorough 
□tleman,  who  would  both  give  and  expeot 
ary  courtesy  in  his  relations  with  them,  his 
asenoe  was  nob  the  slightest  restraint  upon 
am ; no  one  of  the  party  was  in  more  buoyant 
jits,  no  one  joined  more  heartily  in  the  laugh 
sr  any  little  amusing  inoident  of  the  trip,  or 
•npathiaed  more  readily  with  any  fun  that 
8 going  on.  So  happy  a preservation  of 
athfnl  sympathies  is  not  often  found  in  a man 
it  his  sixtieth  year,  and  those  who  were  in 

1 company  on  these  oooaaiona  will  not  think 
.have  done  him  a word  more  than  justice  in 
B respect.  Indeed,  the  almost  affectionate 
rard  with  which  he  inspired  his  companions 
ithe  excursions  was  a stronger  testimony  than 
7 mere  words,  and  one  which  we  have  reason 
think  he  himself  very  highly  valued. 

Ve  may  mention  that  a portrait  of  Mr.  Sharpe 
il  be  found  in  our  volume  for  1870,  p,  1,026. 

'.8  Mr.  Sharpe  and  his  friends  considered  to  be 
good  a likeness  that  he  used  the  block  (with 
willingly-given  permission  to  so  old  a friend) 
i frontispiece  to  one  of  his  own  books. 


THE  BUILDING  ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  on  the  lltb,  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  submitted  another  report 
stating  the  resnlt  of  the  communication  with  her 
Majesty’s  Government  relative  to  the  Metropolis 
Management  and  Building  Act  Amendment  Bill 
and  recommending  that  the  chairman  be  re-’ 
quested  to  introduce  the  Bill  into  Parliament 

Mr.  Kichardson  said  the  provisions  of  this 
measure  had  already  been  fully  stated  to  the 
Board,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred  upon  them  the  committee  had  had  an  in- 
terview  with  the  Home  Secretary,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment  wonld  be  prepared  to  nndertake  the  intro, 
duotion  of  the  Bill  into  Parliament,  and  they  had 
now  received  a communication  to  the  effect  that 
as  at  present  advised,  Mr.  Cross  had  no  objection 
of  hjs  own  to  make  to  the  draft  Bill,  and  was 
disposed  to  give  the  Board  every  facility  for 
passing  the  Bill  through  Parliament.  Mr.  Cro-^a 
stated,  however,  that  the  Bill  must  be  brought 
in  by  the  chairman  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  and 
that  if  any  objection  was  raised  in  any  quarter 
Mr.  Cross  must  be  free  to  take  any  course  that 
might  seem  to  him  most  proper.  The  com- 
mittee, under  the  above  ciroumstanoes,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  chairman  should  be  requested 


more  rapid, ^ but  it  is,  after  all,  only  beating  time 
N o ground  IS  gained.  Some  of  those  conclusions 
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as  not  exactly  like  Joachim  and  Piatti,  cer.  to  introduce  the  Bill  into  Parliament,  and  they 
linly,  but  still  the  music  was  realised  in  n,  recommended  o’ j-' 
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accordingly.  He  moved  the  adop, 
tion  of  the  report.  ^ 

Mr.  Selway  Boconded  the  motion,  whioh  was 
put  and  carried. 


Jhe  Porthcomlng  Social  Science  Con- 
>as  at  Aberdeen.— A meeting  of  the  digni- 
ea  and  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen  has  been 
1 to  take  steps  for  making  arrangements 
the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Social 
moe  Congress  in  Aberdeen.  It  was  resolved 
the  motion  of  Sheriff  Thomson,  “ That  the 
?ting  pledge  itself  to  spare  no  effort  to  make 
lapproaohing  Congress  snocessful  andhononr- 
» to  both  city  and  county.”  In  the  course  of 
remarks,  he  said  that  although  be  had  no 
lority  to  make  a definite  announcement  as  to 
presidency  of  the  Congress,  he  could  mention 
: he  was  in  a position  to  state  that  Prince 
3old  had  favourably  considered  the  request 
o that  he  should  be  next  year’s  president, 
cal  general  committee  and  an  executive 
Bittee  were  appointed. 


THE  LATEST  CONTEIBUTIONS  TO  OUR 
KNOWLEDGE  OP  THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

It  is  with  some  feeling  of  disappointment,  not 
to  say  of  perplexity,  that  we  endeavour  to  skim 
the  cream  of  the  recent  five  days*  debate  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  on  the  subject  of 
the  sewage  question.  Very  much  in  that  debate 
was  of  a nature  to  command  respect.  Newfacts 
were  cited.  Old  facts  were  illnstrated  or  proved 
Men  of  undoubted  eminence  in  different  depart, 
ments  of  science  addressed  the  meeting.  The 
dissatisfaction  to  which  we  refer  arises,  not  so 
mnoh  from  any  want  of  earnestness,  skill,  or 
perseverance,  bat  from  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
all,  we  seem  to  get  no  farther  forward  in  the 
r.  settings  of  the  6th.  13th,  20th,  and 
27th  of  February,  and  of  the  6th  of  March  last 
were  occupied  in  reading  and  discussing  a paper 
by  Mr.  C.  Norman  Bazalgette  on  the  sewage 
question  But  the  sittings  of  2nd  March  and 
4th  and  llth  April,  1876,  had  been  oocnpied  by 
^e  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  by  Mr 
G.  R.  Redgrave  and  Mr.  W.  Shelford  on  branches 
of  the  same  subject ; and  no  doubt  if  we  were  to 
trace  back  the  accounts  of  the  Transactions  of 
this  body  year  by  year  we  should  find  that  these 
were  but  a few  out  of  many  similar  debates. 
But  when  we  ask  what  is  the  upshot,  we  find 
little  more  than  a record  of  the  experience  of 
contradictory  opinions,  urged  over  and  over 
again,  among  which  the  bewildered  engineer  is 
as  much  at  a loss  as  ever.  We  confess  that  the 
moat  distinct  conviction  which  a stndy  of  the 
debate  has  brought  with  it  is  one  to  the  effect 
that  we  have  too  much  undervalued  certain 
institutions  of  the  country,  on  which  of  late  no 
small  degree  of  discredit  has  been  oast.  We 
mean  those  rough  and  imperfect,  but  yet 
practical,  modes  of  arriving  at  a decision  on  the 
^ aispute,  whioh  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  effecting  by  the  verdict  of  a jury  in 
certain  oaseS’  and  by  a division  in  either  House 
of  Parliament  on  legislative  matters.  If  some 
sort  of  division  were  called  for  as  to  the  “ con. 
elusions  ’ with  which  each  writer  terminates  his 
essay,  so  that  the  world  shonld  understand  that 
snob  oonolasions  did,  or  did  not,  meet  the 
aooeptanoe  of  the  majority  of  the  Inatitntion, 
we  might  gain  much.  Not  that  this  would  be 
all  that  18  requisite  to  make  these  debates  as 
valuable  to  the  country  as  they  are  interest, 
mg  to  those  who  take  part  in  them.  We 
want  the  olassifioation  so  ronghly  effected  in 
our  law  courts  as  to  matters  of  fact  and  matters 
of  law.  We  require  some  sort  of  seal  to  be  set 
on  the  veracity  of  the  statements  of  fact  laid 
before  the  Institution ; and  then  should  follow  a 
judicial  sommary  of  the  Boienti6c  bearings  of 
these  facts.  Indeed,  we  want  a series  of  decisions 
on  specific  resolutions,  and  a competent  sum. 
mary  of  the  upshot  and  tendency  of  these 
oonolusions.  If  this  were  done,  the  pro- 
grass  might  be  slow,  but  still  it  wonld  be 
progress.  Now,  the  movement  may  be  apparently 


- — o-.MMM.  uuuio  ui  muse  conoiusioni 

as  to  which  we  confess  we  were  ourselves  dis- 
posed  tc  hold  that  a general  acceptance  might 
be  predicated,  were  more  ably  and  more  fiercely 
controverted  m the  resent  debate  than  probably 
at  any  previous  time.  Mr.  Bazalgette  referred 
opinions  expressed  by  the 
Rivera  Pollution  Commissioners,  by  the  speakers 
at  the  Conference  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
by  the  sub.committee  of  the  British  Association 
and  the  nomber  of  disputants  might  have  been 
almost  indefinitely  increased.  But  in  his  classi. 
boation  of  treatment  with  chemicals,  whioh  if  it 
bad  been  altogether  new  would  have  been  of 
permanent  value,  this  gentleman  took  no  notice 
of  the  tabulated  statement  of  the  comparative 
outlay  on  certain  chemical  processes  which  was 
laid  before  the  Institution  by  Mr.  Shelford  last 
year,  la  his  “ oonolasions,”  Mr.  Shelford  then 
^bich  must  be  capable 
of  either  renfioatiou  or  disproval.  In  the  former 
event,  a reference  to  points  thns  established 
would  have  saved  much  time,  both  in  the  com- 
position  and  the  reading  of  Mr.  Bazaigette’s 
paper,  and  m the  discussion  whioh  followed.  In 
the  latter  case,  it  is  no  less  important  that  the 
disproof  should  have  been  made  clear,  so  that 
no  unwary  person  should  have  been  led  to  rely 
on  the  paper  last  referred  to,  as  embodying  oon- 
cluaioDS  accepted  by  the  timin  body  of  the  pro. 
fession.  Without  offering,  at  the  moment,  any 
opinion  as  to  the  actual  soundness  of  any  of  the 
views  expressed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  form  of 

i'’\r  ®t1  , ® than  is  that 

of  Mr.  Bazalgette;  and  that,  as  matter  of  con- 
veoienoe,  the  substitution  of  a more  general  for 
I statement,  unless  to  the  effect  of  proving 

the  latter  to  be  made  in  error,  is  not  advance 
I bat  retrogression.  ' 

' ^ The”  conclusion  ” arrived  at  by  Mr.  Shelford 
18  to  the  effect  that  however  difficult,  and  even 
impossible,  it  may  appear,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  any  treatment  of  sewage  whioh  falls  short 
ot  Its  profitable  appHoation  in  agriculture,  fails 
to  sol^e  the  sewage  question.  The  “ conclusion  ” 
of  Mr.  Bazalgette  is  “that  no  profit  must  be 
expected  from  the  cultivation  of  crops  by  the 
BaDitary  authority,  and  only  a moderate  ono  by 
the  farmer.”  Mr.  Bazalgette  farther  lays  down 
the  oonoluBion  ” ” that  towns  sitnated  on  the 
sea  coast,  or  within  the  tidal  range  of  risers 
shonld  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  ontfall 
thns  Resented,  as  affording  the  most  eoonomioal 
and  effloient  means  of  dealing  with  the  sewage.” 
Mr.  Crookes,  a scientiao  man  of  no 

small  note,  contends,  “were  the  whole  of  the 
sewage  to  be  discharged  into  the  sea,  the  sapply 
of  aied  nitrogen  ooald  not  stand  the  drain  very 
long.  II,  then  the  community  continued  to  waste 
the  supply  of  available  nitrogen,  the  time  might 
come  when  there  wonld  bo  neither  bread  Lr 
Deel,  and  not  even  gunpowder.”  It  will  be 
seen  that  if  statements  of  such  antagonistic 
ohoraoter  are  published  side  by  side,  or  even  year 
alter  year,  without  any  indioation  of  the  degree 
of  truth  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  debating  body  attaches  to  either  side,  the 
value  of  the  debate,  as  suoh,  is  nil,  and  we 
merely  have  an  opportanity  for  the  statement  of 
a nnmlmr  of  inoongruons  private  opinions,  which 
no  one  has  tho  power  to  seize  and  weld  into  the 
oompaot  metal  of  truth. 

It  IS  obvious,  in  our  opinion,  and  we  have 
before  now  erpressod  that  opinion,  that  the  Brst 
thing  to  be  done  m order  to  arrive  atanypositive 
soientiao  roles  with  reference  to  the  disposal  of 
the  sewage  of  our  towns,  is  to  ascertain  whether 
the  product  has,  in  any  given  case,  a practical 
value.  That  it  has  a theoretio  value  we  are 
ready  at  onoe  to  concede  to  Mr.  Crookes  and 
those  who  agree  with  him.  As  to  the  maiimnm 
money  value  there  is  not  so  much  dispute.  The 
practical  question  is,  how  many  shillings  will  it 
cost  to  extract  Ss.  worth  of  value  from  the 
corresponding  quantity  of  sewage,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  offensive  acd  dangerous  character 
of  the  substanoa  is  effectually  destroyed  ? Now 
without  aasuming  to  speak  too  positively,  it  can’ 
not  be  denied  that  the  general  upshot  of  all 
experience  to  that  effect  is,  that  no  economic 
treatment,  generally  applicable,  has  as  yet  been 
discovered.  Something  to  this  effect  is  Mr 
Bazalgette's  first  conclusion;  “No  ohemioai 
process  can  efficiently  deal  single-handed  with 
sewage,  but  must  bo  ossistej  by  subsequent 
natural  or  artificial  filtration  of  tho  treated 
sewage;  and  therefore  no  chemical  process  ver 
se  should  be  adopted  for  the  purification  of  town 
sewage."  With  oertain  qnalifioations.  we  T™ 
uisposea  to  accept  this  oonclusion  of  Mr.  Bazal. 
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getfce.  Bat  what  the  pabUo  will  ask  isj— Ib  this 
the  conolnsion  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, or  the  mere  opinion  of  an  intelligent 
barrister  ? 

Now,  we  must  confess,  with  all  deference  to 
the  many  able  men  who  have  joined  as  combat- 
ants in  this  part  of  the  fray,  that  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  it  is  that  this  primary 
question  should  be  at  the  present  time  in  doubt. 
We  do  not  make  this  remark  by  way  of  intro- 
ducing  any  idea  of  our  own  as  necessarily  the 
right  one,  but  in  the  hope  of  indicating  such  a 
mode  of  inquiry  as  most  lead  all  impartial  in- 
vestigations into  the  way  of  truth.  Mr.  Crookes 
tells  us  that  the  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom waste,  at  the  rate  of  5 oz.  per  unit,  445  tons 
of  Ssed  nitrogen  daily,  the  market  value  of 
which  is  44,5001.,  or  yearly  16,000,0001.  Dr, 
Voeloker,  who  travelled  all  over  Belgium  with 
a view  of  gettiug  special  information  from  the 
town  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  knows  of  no 
process,  nor  believes  in  the  existence  of  any,  for 
the  profitable  manufacture  of  portable  manure 
from  sewage.  He  instances  how,  in  what  is 
called  Campbell’s  process,  the  addition  of  G3I. 
worth  of  chemicals  to  the  million  gallons  of 
sewage  prodnoed  a precipitate  of  nitrogenous 
matter  of  the  value  of  65L  Ss. ; but  that  the 
cost  of  the  precipitation  process  for  the  quantity 
was  901.,  which  gave  a deficit  of  11.  2s.  lOd.  on 
every  ton  of  manure  produced. 

Until  such  extraordinary  divergencies  in  the 
statements  of  experts  can  be  explained,  it  is 
evident  that  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  A B C of 
the  sewage  question.  And  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  difference  between  the  theoretic  and  the 
practical  view  may  be  thus  investigated.  The 
ingredients  of  sewage  consist  of  four  groups, — 
namely,  water,  organic  substances,  gas,  and 
minerals.  Of  these  water  forms  nearly  93  per 
cent.  5 and  the  object  of  the  sanitary  engineer  is 
tosend  forth  that  water  chemically  pure  from 
bis  works.  Organic  matter  forms  4 62  per  cent. 
(We  are  speaking  not  of  dilute  sewage,  but  of 
pare  excreta  ; for  sewage  there  will  be  a dilation 
of  from  90  to  100  fold,  exclusive  of  any  farther 
dilation  from  storm  water.)  It  is  here  that  the 
main  source  of  danger  lurks.  It  used  to  be 
considered  that  the  organic  matter  was  a valuable 
food  for  plants.  It  is  now,  we  apprehend,  gene- 
rally known  that  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Plants 
cannot  assimilate  organic  albuminous  refuse,  and 
the  only  thing  which  can  be  done  with  it,  to 
prevent  its  evil  resnlts,  is  to  burn  it, — whether 
that  is  done  by  filtering  through  porous  soil,  when 
it  becomes  gradnally  oxidised,  that  is  to  say, 
burnt,  or  in  any  other  manner.  No  doubt  exists 
as  to  the  fact  that  this  4-62  per  cent,  is  the  main 
canse  of  our  perplexity  and  danger,  and  that  its 
resolution  intoother  forms  by  combustion  is  the 
first  object  of  the  engineer.  There  remain 
•70  per  cent,  of  mineral,  and  1’8  per  cent,  of 
gaseous  matter.  The  mineral  matter  has  been 
derived,  by  the  process  of  vegetation,  from  the 
soil.  Its  presence  is  necessary  for  organic 
growth.  Its  retnrn  to  the  soil  is  a matter  highly 
desirable,  or  even  necessary,  if  the  soil  be 
defective  in  the  elements  in  question.  But  here 
lies  the  doubt.  The  mineral  elements  are  lime, 
magnesia,  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  soda,  potassa, 
sulphur,  and  phosphorns,  the  latter  being  found 
in  the  form  of  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  the  last 
sabstanoe  alone  of  which  the  rarity  is  such  that 
the  retnrn  to  the  soil  of  the  quantity  actually 
abstracted  by  the  animal  growth  of  the  crops  is 
an  object  of  extreme  importance.  It  is  rather 
by  the  mixture  of  soils,  as  in  Wales,  where  lime 
is  in  many  places  the  only  manure  employed, 
than  by  the  return  of  sewage  to  the  land,  that 
all  these  minerals,  except  the  phosphorns,  and 
perhaps  the  sulphor,  can  be  beat  supplied.  So 
that  the  real  question  here  is,  in  what  manner 
can  we  most  economically  supply  to  the  grow- 
ing crops  the  phosphorns  or  phosphates  which 
they  require  ? 

With  regard  to  the  gaseous  elements  of 
sewage,  a more  undetermined,  and  therefore  a 
more  serious,  question  arises.  That  vegetable 
growth  requires  the  presence  of  nitrogen  is  well 
known,  as  it  also  reqaires  that  of  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen.  No  doubt,  all  these  gases  exist 
in  sewage.  But  the  qnestion  which  is  not  as 
yet  absolutely  clear  is,  in  what  manner,  and 
from  what  Bubstances,  does  the  plant  derive  its 
requisite  supplies  of  these  elements  ? The  general 
view  is,  that  it  is  from  those  combinations  which 
are  known  to  exist,  and  to  occur  j more  or  less 
freely  mingled  with  the  atmosphere,  viz.,  water, 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  ammonia,  that  plants 
derive  their  food.  If  this  is  exclusively  the 
case,  it  can  only  be  the  nitrogen  which  exists  in 


sewage  in  the  form  of  ammonia  that  is  of  agri- 
cultural  value.  The  quantity  of  this  gas  found 
combined  in  nitrates  or  nitrites  must  be  left  out 
of  sight.  Farther,  it  is  by  no  means  established 
that,  supposing  the  other  conditions  favourable 
to  growth  to  be  present,  the  plant  is  unable  to 
supply  any  deficient  amount  of  nitrogen  from 
the  air  itself,  of  which  that  gas  forms  so  large 
a portion, — a portion,  moreover,  nob  held  in 
chemical  combination,  as  it  is  in  ammonia,  but — 
as  is  usually  considered — in  mechanical  mixture. 

It  results  that  the  only  element  of  the  food  of 
plants  of  which  we  can  be  tolerably  clear  that 
we  annually  deprive  the  land  by  continued 
cultivation,  withont  return  of  the  manure  of 
the  animals,  including  man,  fed  on  its  area,  is 
the  phosphorus,  in  some  form,  and  perhaps  the 
sulphur.  Most  of  the  other  elements  we  can 
readily  supply,  and  at  far  less  cost,  than  is 
involved  by  any  process  of  extracting  them  from 
sewage.  The  phosphates  we  have  also  different 
methods  of  supplying,  of  which,  it  seems  very 
probable,  the  extraction  from  sewage  is  the  most 
oostly  and  unmanageable.  We  are  not  at 
present  speaking  of  the  direct  application  to  the 
soil  of  effluent  sewage.  That  is  an  independent 
qnestion.  We  are  inquiring  into  the  general 
subject  of  the  extraction  from  the  sewage  of 
great  towns  of  those  elements  of  agrioultural 
value  which  are  not  only  essential  to  the  growth 
of  plants,  bub  which  cannot  be  more  cheaply 
obtained  by  any  other  method,  or  from  any  other 
Bonroe,  than  by  extraction  from  sewage.  It  is 
here  that  so  much  confusion  is  allowed  to  linger. 
People  are  too  apt  to  consider  the  result  of  a 
combined  process  to  be  favourable,  while  it 
might  be  the  case  that  the  result  of  two  inde- 
pendent  processes,— one  simply  a matter  of  cost, 
but  the  other  remunerative,  would  be  far  more 
advantageous.  It  is  a consideration  of  this 
nature  alone,  in  our  opinion,  which  is  adequate, 
if  not  to  put  Dr.  Toeloker  and  his  friends  in 
perfect  accord  with  Mr.  W.  Crookes  and  his 
supporters,  yet  at  all  events  to  explain  to  a 
third  person  how  it  is  that  two  such  eminent 
men  take  such  opposite  views,  and  to  show  how 
much  truth  there  is  in  each  of  them. 

We  shall,  therefore,  be  extremely  glad  if  we 
are  able  to  elicit,  from  those  persons  who  are  able 
to  speak  with  authority  on  the  sabjeot,  a state- 
ment of  those  points  on  which  general,  if  not 
unanimous, accord  exists  as  to  the  main  principles 
which  most  regulate  the  satisfactory  disposal  of 
sewage.  We  think  we  may  assume  as  a primary 
and  cardinal  article  of  accord,  the  position  that 
all  water  which  has  formed  a portion  of  sewage, 
or  come  in  contact  with  sewage,  must  pass  through 
the  earth  before  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  disin. 
fected ; and  that  whatever  other  methods  of  disin. 
feebion  be  employed, — filtration,  precipitation,  or 
what  not, — this  earth  process  is  indispensable. 
We  may  add,  as  corollaries  to  this  proposition, 
that  the  purifying  value  of  different  kinds  of 
earth  varies ; that  experiments  have  been  made 
on  this  subject,  bub  that  contention  still  exists 
as  to  the  value  of  the  results  obtained ; that 
further  experiment  and  information  are  highly 
desirable  5 that  experience  up  to  this  time  points 
to  a ailioioua  sand,  of  sharp  grit,  as  the  most  valu- 
able sort  for  the  purpose  of  oxidising  sewage  5 and 
that  the  flow  of  sewage  through  the  stems  and 
roots  of  plants  alone,  or  through  herbage  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  is  entirely  inadequate  to 
purify  the  effluent  water. 

The  second  proposition,  as  to  which  we  hold 
that  an  almost  nnanimous  assent  will  be  given, 
is  that  the  organic  matter  contained  in  sewage  is 
a positive  source  of  mischief  and  danger  5 and 
that  until  it  be  in  some  way  combined  with  the 
dose  of  oxygen  which  it  has  lost,  it  is  pernicioas, 
and  not  useful,  to  vegetable  as  well  as  to  animal 
life.  A corollary  of  this  proposition  is  the  state- 
ment that  the  oxidation  of  this  matter  at  the  very 
earliest  moment  possible,  is  the  great  object  which 
the  engineer  has  to  set  before  him.  For  example, 
if  cost  would  allow,  the  purification  of  sewage 
at  the  very  source  by  the  abundant  supply  of  a 
material  ooutaining  a large  over-dose  of  oxygen, 
such  as  is  the  case  with  a well-known  disinfecting 
flnid,  would  set  this  matter  to  rights  without 
more  ado.  We  know,  then,  what  to  do,  were 
expense  no  object,  and  our  efforts  should  all  tend 
in  this  direction,  while  attempting  at  the  same 
time  to  exercise  practical  economy. 

Thirdly,  it  would  be  of  extreme  service  to  all 
sanitary  engineers  and  agents  if  chemists  and 
physiologists  could  arrive  at  a clear  and  Inminons 
knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  plants  assimi- 
late their  food.  The  chemical  elements  of  the 
plant  are  known.  The  fact  that  certain  minera' 
elements,  such  as  silica,  are  more  or  less  freely 


present  in  different  plants  of  the  same  species^ 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow,  is  most  important  as  bearing  on  this  patit 
of  the  inquiry.  But  the  main  point  which  it  is 
needful  here  to  ascertain  is  that  of  the  manner 
in  which  plants  imbibe  their  gaseous  food.  Do 
they  at  any  time  absorb  oxygen  from  the  atmo. 
sphere  by  their  leaves  or  by  their  flowers,  or  only 
pump  it  up,  as  an  element  of  water  or  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  from  their  roots,  and  evolve  it 
from  their  surface  ? Again,  bow  do  they  behave 
as  to  the  other  gaseous  elements  ? and  in  whafc 
manner  do  they  assimilate  oarbon  ? The  general 
use  of  vegetable  mould  as  manure  points  to  the 
view  that  there  is  a power  in  the  growing  plant 
to  assimilate  carbon  which  is  not, — when  brooght 
into  the  proximity  with  the  roots, — in  the  form  1 
of  carbonic  acid.  This  point  should  be  made 
certain.  We  shall  then  be  more  able  to  ascertain 
whether  nourishment  of  a nitrogenous  kind  is 
derived  from  the  presence  of  nitrates  in  the  soil,  i 
from  that  of  ammonia,  or  from  the  nitrogen  of 
the  atmosphere.  Eemembering  the  curiona 
phenomena  of  what  is  called  the  nascent 
action  of  gas  (aa  in  the  case  of  the  action  ; 
of  hydrogen  on  spongy  platina),  and  looking 
at  the  use  of  leaf-mould  or  even  of  soot,  as  a 1 
manure,  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  may  be  a power  in  the  spongioles  of  the  1 
roots  of  plants  to  dissolve  solid  compounds,  or  to  : 
form  new  liquid  and  gaseous  compounds,  so  as 
to  feed  their  fibres  on  particles  of  carbon  brought 
near  them  in  a solid  state.  The  same,  it  might 
be  inferred,  may  be  the  case  as  to  nitrogen.  Oa 
theotherhand.iftbeopinionthat  the  plant  absorbs 
a main  part  of  its  nutriment  from  the  atmosphere  , 
directly  be  correct,  it  is  an  argument  in  favour  1 
of  tbe  absorption  of  nitrogen  in  the  same  manner. 
And  this  is  not  a mere  pedantic  bit  of  trifling,  or 
physiological  puzzle;  it  is  a definite,  practical, 
inquiry,  of  a direct  economic  import.  If  the 
plant  absorbs  all  its  nitrogen  from  ammonia,  the 
ooly  value  of  the  nitrogen  in  sewage  will  be  that  1 
due  to  .the  quantity  of  that  element  which,  in 
the  state  of  ammonia,  can  be  brought  into  con. 
tact  with  the  plant.  In  that  case  the  nitrates 
have  no  agricultural  value,  except  in  so  far  aa 
their  mineral  elements  are  concerned,  and  that 
is  hardly  worth  disenssing.  If  the  plant  can 
derive  nitrogen  from  nitrates  present  in  the  soil, 
the  value  of  that  portion  of  the  oonstituent  parts 
of  sewage  may  be  considerable.  But  if  the 
plant  can  absorb  the  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  nitrogen  which  it  requires  in  dif- 
ferent modes,  and  can  take  it  from  the  at- 
mosphere, whether  it  be  present  in  combination, 
in  the  form  of  ammonia,  or  in  mixture,  in  the 
form  of  atmospheric  air,  it  is  plain  that  we  may 
grossly  overvalue  the  nitrogen  present  in  sewage, 
and  thug  be  only  incurring  useless  expense  by 
endeavouring  to  utilise  it  as  manure. 

We  cannot  urge  too  much  the  importance  of 
deciding  tbe  question  of  the  value  of  the  gaseous 
elements  in  question  as  applied  to  the  growth  of 
plants.  No  discovery  can  tend  so  powerfully  to 
the  settlement  of  the  sewage  question  as  this. 
There  is  a very  strong,  and,  we  believe,  a spread, 
ing  conviction,  that  the  advance  of  the  sanitary 
question  has  been  more  hampered  and  throttled 
by  tbe  idea  that  sewage  is  to  be  utilised  than  by 
anything  else.  Tbe  idea  is  certainly  becoming 
more  and  more  general  that  what  is  wanted  is 
not  utilisation,  but  destruction.  Until  this  funda- 
mental donbt  be  settled,  it  is  idle  to  hope  for  any 
material  progress  in  the  matler.  We  may  ques- 
tion  whether  the  plan  of  throwing  the  sewage 
into  rivers  or  into  the  sea  be  a good  one  or  a bad- 
one.  But  it  is  one  thing  if  we  have  only  to  de- 
cide whether  we  had  better,  at  a given  cost, 
establish  a set  of  outlets  of  this  nature  on  our, 
shores,  or,  at  another  cost,  oxidise — that  is  to 
say,  burn — tbe  offensive  matter  at  home;  and 
another  thing  if  we  have  to  deal  with  a man 
who,  with  all  the  authority  of  Mr.  Crookes,  tells 
us  that  throwing  into  the  sea,  or  burning  on  the 
shore,  is  alike  wasteful,  and  that  by  adopting 
either  process  we  are  slowly  depriving  the 
country  of  its  natural  wealth.  What  we  desira< 
is  that  there  should  be  independent,  impartial,^ 
and  combined  soientifio  effort  to  remove  such  a 
question  from  the  limbo  of  doubt  and  of  floating) 
opinion  altogether,  and  to  place  it  on  the  .soundi 
basis  of  soientifio  truth.  And  in  saying  this,  we 
think  that  it  is  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the 
high  and  honourable  position  of  tbe  truly 
fcientifio  man,  as  it  is  in  that  of  tbe  ad* 
Vince  and  discovery  of  truth,  to  add  that  the 
experts  whose  opinions  will  be  most  valued  will 
be  those  who  a^e  entirely  disconnected  with  any- 
procesa  or  project  of  a financial  nature.  We 
neither  intimate  nor  believe  that  any  soientifio 
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naD,  worthy  of  the  Dame,  wonld  be  cODsoionely 
)iaeod  in  giving  a chemical  or  an  engineering 
)piDion  by  personal  interest.  But  those  mast 
lave  a very  imperfect  knowledge  of  human 
latare  who  are  nnaware  how  strong  is  the  iu- 
Inenoe  of  nnconscions  bias.  To  that  influence, 
n nine  cases  out  of  ten,  all  differences  of 
pinion  in  matters  of  scientiflo  research  are 
irimarily  due.  To  that  cause,  to  go  no  further, 
nust  be  ascribed  much,  if  not  all,  the  reason  of 
he  opposite  views  taken  by  such  men  as  those 
o whom  we  have  referred.  What  is  requisite  is, 
hat  soientifle  investigation  should  be  purely  and 
xolusively  scientific, — that  the  result  which  is 
o come  from  the  test-tube  or  the  receiver  should 
•e  a matter  of  indifference  to  the  analyst.  Thus 
inly  shall  we  really  advance  towards  common 
.coord, — by  discarding  assumptions,  by  abandon, 
ng  all  erroneous  ideas,  by  laying  a firm  basis  as 
o what  we  know,  and  by  thus  advancing,  step 
ly  step,  with  equal  certitude,  to  that  which  we 
lesire  to  know.  With  the  ground  quite  clear  as 
o the  utmost  financial  advantage  which,  under 
'iven  circumstances,  can  be  derived  from  the 
;bemical  elements  of  which  we  have  spoken,  we 
hall  be  in  a position  to  discern  the  cost  at  which 
inch  advantages  are  to  be  obtained,  and  thus  to 
itrike  the  balance  of  profit  and  loss,  and  to 
inderstand  in  which  direction  to  put  our 
honlders  to  the  wheel. 


MOKE  ABOUT  THE  ACADEMY 
EXHIBITION. 

1 Coming  to  portraits,  we  find  the  oaialogne  of 
ihis  year  headed  by  a portrait  group  of  two 
iadies  painted  by  a third  lady, — Miss  Starr’s 
i‘ Daughters  of  Robert  Russell  Carew,  esq.”  (1), 
I,  very  agreeably  composed  and  balanced  picture, 
me  figure  standing  and  the  other  seated,  and 
bowing  power  in  drawing  and  decisive  oha. 
lacter,  but  unfortunately  very  unsatisfactory  in 
lolonr ; hard  and  white.  Miss  Starr  has  done 
tetter,  and  can  do  better  than  this.  The 
‘inly  other  portrait  in  the  first  room  which  much 
rttracts  attention  is  the  very  charming  likeness 
f “Miss  Ruth  P.Bouverie”  (13)  byMr.Onless, 
vho  painted  an  admirable  portrait  of  Mr. 
Houverie  last  year,  it  may  be  remembered.  This 
\i  a half-length,  representing  the  lady  in  garden 

Iiostnme,  with  sketching  materials,  seated  with 
ler  back  to  a tree,  and  is  notable  for  its  great 
efinement  of  colour  and  grace  of  manner,  and 
Ihe  truly  ladylike  impression  of  the  whole.  Snoh 
I - work  seems  to  promise  that  the  artist  may 
'eviv6_  something  of  that  refinement  in  the 
Jrortraita  of  ladies  which  was  the  glory  of 
;lejnolda  and  Gainsborongh,  and  which  even 
16  more  powerful  of  contemporary  portrait- 
lainters  seem  somehow  to  miss.  The  work  is 
lalanoed  by  Mr.  Wells’s  “Coontess  of  Ports- 
lionth”  (18),  a good  portrait  more  solidly 
lainted  than  that  just  mentioned,  but  not 
ittraoting  us  by  any  such  marked  character 
I ad  artistic  feeling. 

In  the  second  room  the  portrait  of  Earl 
i'Owper  ” (125),  by  Mr.  Watts,  is  a noble  example 
If  his  restrained  and  great  style  of  portraiture, 

I iwhioh  all  adventitious  accessories  aredisdained, 

I ad  the  sole  aim  is  to  reproduce  the  character 
nd  personality  of  the  snbjeot.  This  is  a 
narter-length,  showing  the  sitter  in  a simple 
rown  velvet  dress,  just  sufficiently  indicated; 
oe  general  low,  warm  tone  only  broken  by  a 
nail  piece  of  white  collar,  and  even  that  is 
'assimilated”  as  much  as  possible.  There  is  a 
Bmarkably  manly  and  even  ohivalrous  air  about 
|U9  portrait,  in  which  the  painter  had  no  donbt 
feat  advantages  in  the  striking  personality  of 
Is  original.  Mr.  Richmond’s  likeness  of  the 
iRev.  Harvey  Goodwin,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
arlisle”  (131;  spelt  incorrectly  “ Hervey  ” iu 
le  catalogue),  forms  a onrionsly  contrasting 
mdanb  to  this ; it  is  a good  likeness,  with  mnch 
taracter  and  geniality  about  it.  Mr.  F.  G.  Cot- 
an  sends  two  portraits,  which  seem  to  argue 
msiderable  originality  of  aim  in  this  branch  of 
ft,  and  deserve  notice  accordingly,  thongh  they 
fe  by  no  means  of  the  most  elevated  character 
ftistioally : one  is  that  in  the  room  we  are 
keaking  of  (77),  and  shows  a spirited  delinea- 
OD  of  a rather  unusnal  physiognomy ; the  other 
died  “A  Family  Group”  (375),  hangs  in 
allery  IV.,  and  is  a work  of  some  life  and 
'irit,  bnt  the  lady  seated  in  the  chair  is  oer- 
inly  drawn  in  a rather  extraordinary  way ; 
dging  from  the  amplitude  with  which  her  dress 
I Is  up  the  picture,  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
Ibnld  seem  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
ale  of  the  head  and  bust.  Still  there  is  suffi. 


cient  of  vi^ur,  thongh  with  rather  a want  of 
refinement,  in  Mr.  Cotman’s  portraits,  to  make 
one  look  for  his  future  works  in  the  same  line. 

In  Gallery  III.  we  come  on  a portrait  by 
another  eminent  painter  whose  practice  as  illus- 
trated here  is  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  Mr. 
Watts.  “Mrs.  Archibald  Milman”  (169),  by 
Mr.  Poynter,  is  a fine  example  of  the  class  of 
portrait  in  which  the  aim  is  to  realise  an  im- 
posing decorative  effect,  of  which  the  sitter  is  the 
centre.  The  rich  dress,  with  its  lace  trimming, 
and  the  furniture  and  hangings  which  form  the 
accessories,  are  painted  with  the  greatest  force 
and  reality,  and  the  face,  as  a necessary  oonse. 
quence,  finished  with  a degree  of  precision  and 
minuteness  which  makes  it,  to  our  thinking,  a 
more  mechanical,  a less  intellectual  form  of  por- 
trait  than  those  of  Mr.  Watts,  thongh  a very  fine 
and  almost  imposing  decorative  ensemble.  Mr. 
Sant’s  ” Lady  Harlech”  (164)  heia  mnch  deoisiou 
of  character;  but  whether  it  be  that  the  artist’s 
practice  and  feeliog  have  changed,  or  that  some 
more  recent  portrait-painters  have  accustomed 
us  to  another  ideal,  it  would  seem  to  ns  that  iu 
this  and  some  other  works  (336,  940)  his  old 
delicacy  of  artistio  feeling  in  portraiture  is 
somewhat  diminished.  If  ” Gleanings”  (310)  is 
to  be  taken  as  a portrait,  which  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  is,  it  shows  more  refined 
painting  than  those  we  have  been  noticing.  This 
represents  a very  pretty  girl,  dressed  in  a semi, 
rnstio  manner,  with  a large  necklace  of  amber 
beads,  bringing  in  a basket  of  odds  and  ends  of 
flower-garden  and  farmyard  produce.  This  is  a 
very  pleasing  picture,  and  very  clear  and  de- 
cided in  its  intentions  as  to  tone  and  drawing. 
Retnrning  to  Gallery  III.,  we  notice  Sir  F. 
Grant’s  “Sir  W.  Gull”  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Knight’s 
“Dr.  Benson,  Bishop  of  Truro”  (202,  211),  as 
portraits  which  are  very  suitably  made  pendants 
to  each  other,  being  marked  by  thesamecharac- 
teristics  of  straightforward  simplicity  of  style, 
giving  a frank  and  not  too  bard  or  minnte  repre. 
sentation  of  the  sitter,  without  any  especial 
attempt  at  artistio  effect.  Mrs.  Jopling’s  portrait 
of  “ Gerty,  Daughter  of  George  Lewis,  Esq.” 
(227),  is  a very  pretty  specimen  of  a ohild- 
portrait, — a little  lady  in  furred  walking.dress, 
with  her  hands  in  her  muff.  Iu  bis  equestrian 
portrait  of  “Lady  Victoria  Leveson  Gower” 
(263),  Sir  F.  Grant  has  certainly  been  more  suc- 
cessful with  the  pony  than  with  its  rider.  The 
most  noticeable  of  the  other  portraits  in  this 
room  are  Mr.  Watts’s  likeness  of  a young  lady 
who  has  appeared  before  on  these  walls  as  a 
subject  for  the  brush  of  another  eminent  painter, 
though  not  under  her  name ; and  Mr.  Richmond’s 
half-length  of  “Earl  Granville”  (281), — an 
admirably  charaoteristic  likeness  of  the  typical 
representative  of  the  old  school  of  Whigs.  As  a 
matter  of  effect,  the  broad  blue  ribbon  and  the 
crimson  hanging  which  form  the  background 
form  rather  too  strong  a combination  ; the  paint- 
ing of  the  face  is  forcible ; it  may  be  said  that 
the  obaraober  of  the  features  in  this  case  is  so 
marked  as  to  render  the  task  of  realising  it  an 
easier  one  than  in  some  oases. 

In  Gallery  IV.  one  of  the  best  portraits  is  by 
a comparatively  young  exhibitor,  Mr.  Wirgman, 
and  accordingly  gets  up  pretty  high  on  the  walls. 
It  is  called  simply  “ A Portrait”  (29-1),  that  of 
an  elderly  lady  in  black  facing  the  spectator,  and 
whose  refined  and  delicate  features  are  drawn 
and  modelled  with  ooDsoientiouB  care.  Mr. 
Wells’s  “Hon.  Constanoe  Lawley  ” (333)  has 
“ go  ” about  it  undoubtedly,  but  is  too  prominent 
in  effect  for  entire  good  taste.  Mr.  Richmond’s 
“ Baron  Cleasby  ” (338)  is  a fine  portrait,  but 
the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  judges’  robes,  with 
their  mass  of  scarlet  and  white,  in  a portrait, 
seems  almost  insuperable.  Mr.  Hanson  Walker 
has  done,  bnt  not  done  justice  to,  the  oounten- 
anoeof  “Mr.  F.  Leighton”  (342).  And  hence 
we  wander  to  Gallery  V.,  where  nothing  specially 
detains  us,  except  a very  refined  and  pleasing 
portrait  of  the  “ Warden  of  Keble  College  ” 
(449),  by  Mr.  Riohmond ; and  if  Miss  Esoombe’e 
painting  of  “An  Etoher  biting  ” (455)  be  taken 
as  a portrait,  as  in  one  sense  it  donbtless  is 
(though  hardly  showing  the  face  sufficiently),  it 
is  an  original  and  clever  thing.  In  Gallery  VI. 
Mr.  Oulesa  seems,  notwithstanding  what  we 
said  just  now,  to  have  contrived  to  master  the 
difficulty  of  the  judicial  costume  in  his  portrait 
of  the  “ Right  Hon.  Russell  Gurney  ” (196)  ; 
here  the  costume  certainly  does  nob  kill  the 
portrait,  owing  to  the  remarkable  force  with 
which  an  equally  remarkable  face,  full  of  in- 
tetieotoal  aouteoess  and  energy,  is  painted. 
This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  powerful 
portraits  of  the  year.  Mr.  Riohmond’s  “Late  , 


Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville”  (545),  a head 
against  a crimson  background,  is  remarkable 
for  its  patrician  refinement  of  type,  and  the 
delicacy  with  which  this  is  realised  by  the  artist. 
The  same  artist,  in  Gallery  VII.,  has  two  por- 
traits that  cannot  be  passed  over,  that  of  Mr. 
Balfour,  M.P.,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith 
(510 — 6)  ; the  former  has  the  most  individnalify, 
partly  to  be  credited  to  the  sitter,  perhaps. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond’s  “Lady  Susan  Har- 
conrt”  (527),  again,  is  a portrait  of  singular 
refinement  in  expression  and  colour ; a head 
and  bust  only,  in  profile.  In  Gallery  X. 
Mr.  Lehmann’s  portrait,  a head  only,  of  the 
Vioar  of  Sevemake  (1,355)  is  very  marked  in 
expression  and  character;  and  the  picture 
called  simply  “A  Portrait”  (1,376),  by  Mr. 
Claude  Calthorp,  is  even  more  so;  too  much 
so,  in  fact,  thongh  it  is  very  clever.  It  repre- 
sents a young  woman  in  black,  with  thin,  earnest 
face,  leaning  forward,  her  chin  on  her  hand,  and 
looking  intently  out  of  the  picture.  This  is 
striking,  but  it  is  too  deficient  in  repose  for  per- 
manent satisfaction. 

In  landscape  there  are  two  or  three  works 
which  will  necesparily  stand  out  in  the  estima- 
bion  of  everyone  as  specially  important ; and  we 
may  consider  these  first,  for  the  landscape  of 
the  year,  taken  en  masse,  is  too  scattered  and  too 
unequal  in  value  to  make  it  worth  while  to  follow 
it  regularly  through  the  Exhibition.  Mr.  Millais’s 
landscape  is  now  an  annual  event,  and  that 
which  hangs  in  the  large  gallery  this  year  will 
excite  an  interest  not  inferior  to  that  with  which 
all  bis  former  remarkable  prodnotions  iu  this 
class  of  art  have  been  viewed.  “The  Sound 
of  Many  Waters  ” (273)  is  a scene  on  a Scottish 
(we  may  suppose)  stream,  looking  up  the  stream 
between  a closing  perspective  of  wooded  banka 
which  nearly  meet  in  the  background  at  a narrow 
gorge,  where  we  just  discern  a fall  of  rather 
more  height  than  those  in  the  foreground.  The 
foregronnd  is  occupied  by  detached  rocks  and 
scanty  vegetation,  around  which  the  stream 
hurries  in  every  direction,  broken  by  slight  falls 
and  rapids.  As  in  all  the  artist’s  landsoapes, 
since  “ Chill  October”  (which  in  certain  respects 
he  has  hardly  equalled),  the  effect  is  produced 
by  a realism  of  detail  rather  than  by  a broad  and 
oomprebeusive  treatment  aiming  at  giving  the 
whole  feeling  of  the  scene  at  a glance.  In  this 
light,  the  most  remarkable  portion  is  the  centre 
group  of  rocks,  and  the  bank  of  trees  on  the  left, 
in  which  the  combination  of  linear  and  aerial 
perspective  is  given  with  the  greatest  delicacy, 
and  the  superposition  of  one  tone  of  foliage  in 
front  of,  yet  not  altogether  observing  what  is 
behind  it,  is  given  with  most  minute  truth.  The 
water  seems  to  us  the  least  real : we  do  not 
seem  to  hear  it,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  portion 
of  the  painting  so  intensely  real  as  that  of  the 
foreground  of  last  year’s  picture ; but  on  the 
other  hand  the  artist  has,  in  avoiding  the  intro- 
duction of  any  distance,  got  rid  of  that  in  which 
he  has  hitherto  been  least  successful,  and  been 
able  to  oonfioe  his  treatment  of  the  landscape 
within  the  limits  in  which  his  power  specially 
lies.  From  this  wo  pass  to  another  equally 
realistic  landscape, — from  Mr.  Millais’s  river  to 
Mr.  Brett’s  sea,  which  this  year  we  view  from 
the  high  coast  over  “ Mount’s  Bay  ” (946). 
Within  its  own  field,  this  is  a wonderful  picture  ; 
the  same  effect  which  the  artist  has  given  us 
twice  before,  but  in  the  present  instance  he  has 
almost  surpassed  himself,  and  yet  without  over- 
stepping the  limits  of  nature.  We  most  imagine 
it  a blinding  hot  day  and  an  almost  perfect 
calm,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  effect  beyond 
what  may  be  seen  in  nature,  though  not  often  in 
onr  “rainy  isles.”  The  rook  which  stands  out 
by  itself  in  the  water  looks  absolutely  solid, 
with  its  blotches  of  shadow  and  the  vivid 
yellow  green  of  the  vegetation  which  covers  it 
here  and  there  in  patches.  This  is  what  we  have 
had  before;  where  we  think  the  picture  shows 
an  advance  on  previous  works  is  in  the  learned 
and  elaborate  drawing  of  the  perspectives  of  the 
sea-surface, — the  manner  in  which  the  zones  of 
slightly-varying  tint  resulting  from  currents  or 
variations  of  depth  iu  the  bay  are  made  use  of 
to  enbanoe  the  idea  of  spaoe  and  distance;  and 
the  perspective  of  the  distant  country  beyond. 
The  painter  has  also  given  ns  clouds  less  solid 
and  with  more  of  tbe  doubtful  insubstantiality 
of  heat  clouds  than  in  previous  works.  Tbe 
picture  looks  different  under  different  lights:  on 
a gloomy  afternoon  it  scarcely  tells  as  at  other 
times ; it  seems  to  require  tbe  accompaniment  of 
bright  sunlight  to  harmonise  with  its  own  defiant 
brightness  and  strength  of  colour. 

There  are  few  things  in  the  room  that  can  bo 
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looked  at  after  tbia  with  much  ohance,  as  far  as 
force  of  effect  is  concerned;  hot  there  are  two 
landscapes  in  the  same  room  which  compete 
with  it  from  another  point  of  view.  One  of 
these  is  Mr.  H.  Moore’s  “Last  of  the  Light” 
(1,001),  an  evening  scene  by  the  seaside,  with 
the  retreating  tide  sleepily  Carling  and  washing 
on  the  beach;  nothing  but  an  expanse  of  water 
beyond,  and  a few  oraft  dotted  against  the  twi- 
light sky.  At  first  sight,  there  may  seem  to  be 
little  in  this;  but  stand  before  it,  and  by 
degrees  its  serene  calm  and  truthfulness  tell 
their  tale  on  the  spectator,  who  seems  aotnally 
to  hear  the  monotonous  dreamy  wash  of  the 
ripples  “ turning  over,”  rather  than  “ breaking,” 
on  the  sand.  Near  this  is  a very  different  scene, 
painted  in  a kindred  spirit,  Mr.  Farquharson’s 
“ When  Snow  the  Pasture  Sheets”  (1,017).  We 
are  the  more  pleased  with  this,  because  last 
year  we  seemed  to  find  out  what  Mr.  Farquhar- 
son  was  likely  to  do,  and  drew  attention  to  the 
rare  and  unobtrusive  merits  of  an  evening  scene, 
the  title  of  which  has  escaped  our  memory  at 
the  moment.  The  present  work  carries  further 
the  promise  of  last  year’s  picture : it  contains 
the  true  poetry  of  landscape,  lb  is  a long,  dim, 
twilight,  snow-covered  field,  receding  from  the 
eye  to  be  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  more 
distant  landscape  ; on  the  right  a belt  of  dark 
trees  through  whose  stems  a faint  line  of  even, 
ing  light  is  seen  ; the  trees  make  a dark  reced- 
ing  mass  also  into  the  distance,  and  help  the 
perspective  of  the  scene.  The  charm  of  it  is 
not  very  definable  in  words,  but  it  shows  the 
most  true  feeling  and  delicate  observation,  and 
deserved  a much  more  central  place. 

As  to  placing,  the  same  complaint  may  be 
justly  made  by  Mr.  Aumonier,  who,  being  a 
comparatively  new  landscape  painter,  with  a new 
and  real  feeling  of  his  own,  is  got  out  of  the  way 
as  much  as  possible,  and  this  year,  as  in  the  last 
two  years,  his  excellent  landscape  is  hung  too 
high  to  be  done  justice  to.  It  is  “ Eastern 
Broad,  Suffolk," — a marshy  foreground,  a stretch 
of  “ water  parted  from  the  sea,”  a spit  of  sand, 
and  the  line  of  dark  sea  beyond.  The  figures 
in  the  landscape  are  snndry  solemn  storks, 
who  stand  abont  in  the  marsh.  There  is  an 
unusnal  Feeling  abont  this  landscape,  which, 
simple  as  its  component  parts  are,  is  one  that 
grows  upon  the  eye.  Another  specimen  of 
admirable  style  bestowed  on  a very  simple 
subject  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Mark  Fisher’s  “ The 
Meadows”  (3G4),  a painting  recalling  the  type 
of  some  of  the  best  Frenoh  landscape  art  of  the 
present  period  (or,  rather,  perhaps,  of  a few 
years  back ; for  things  seem  to  move  very  fast, — 
too  fast, — in  contemporary  French  art);  simply 
a flat  meadow,  with  patches  of  water  lying  in 
it,  occupied  by  cattle,  and  with  a row  of  trees  on 
the  margin  of  the  stream  to  the  left.  The 
charm  of  the  work  consists  in  its  broad  and  yet 
perfectly  truthful  handling, — realism  without 
hardness.  There  is  a flue  and  most  nnnsual 
work  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt,  a scene  on  the  York, 
shire  coast  (390),  on  what  may  truly  be  called 
“an  ironbound  coast,”  for  the  mass  of  dark  rock 
on  the  right  seems  of  no  less  stern  material. 
Across  the  flat  beach  we  see  in  the  distance, 
on  the  right,  the  fume  of  the  surf  flying 
raggedly  about,  giving  the  last  touch  of  wildness 
to  the  scene. 

In  the  landscapes  of  ICr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis,  one  is 
glad  to  see  much,  more  of  sentiment,  mnoh  less  of 
mere  bard  and  rather  cold  realism  than  in  his 
works  of  last  year.  One  or  two  of  his  evening 
scenes  are  marked  by  more  feeling  than  from 
previous  works,  more  than  we  bad  supposed  to  be 
within  his  reach;  and  the  artist  may  pride  him- 
self on  his  cattle,  too,  which  are  admirable,  the 
gronp  called  “Contentment”  (591)  especially. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hook  has  ont-Hooked  himself  in  “ Word 
from  the  Missing”  (126),  where  a conple  of 
children  have  picked  up  a bottle,  with  an  in. 
scriptioD,  on  the  seashore;  the  incident,  of  course, 
serving  only  to  give  a name  to  what  is  simply  a 
landsoape  or  seascape.  Withont  losing  in  the 
least  his  characteristio  breadth  of  style,  the 
artist  has  here  realised  the  freshness  of  the  sea, 
the  broad,  free,  open-air  light  on  the  rocks  and 
sloping  knolls  that  bound  the  coast,  in  a manner 
which  is  jast  perfection.  One  is  positively  in- 
olined  to  order  a boat.  There  are  others  in  the 
same  style,  but  this  is  the  finest;  and  Mr.  Hook 
also  sends  one  of  his  inland  country  scenes  (337), 
as  remarkable,  too,  for  its  fresh  breadth  of  style. 

Eeally,  there  is  a great  deal  of  fine  land, 
scape,  after  all.  Here  is  Mr.  Poole’s  “The 
Dragon’s  Cavern  ” (193),  in  which  the  landscape 
is  to  produce  on  os  the  effect  of  awe,  as  of 
something  gloomy  and  supernatural,  which  the 


dragon  might  be  supposed  to  produce  if  we  could 
see  and  believe  in  him.  It  is,  in  other  words,  a 
grand  rocky  scone  with  a certain  degree  of  un- 
natural light  thrown  over  it : a sentiment  cm- 
bodied  in  the  form  of  landscape.  Mr.  Vicat 
Cole  has  got  some  real  light  in  the  sunset  sky 
over  his  “Arundel  Castle”  (432),  and  Mr. 
Oakes  has  effects  and  perspectives  and  tones, 
marred  unfortunately  almost  always  by  the 
touches  of  mannerism  in  his  foregrounds  : in  the 
regulation  steely  lights  on  the  water,  for  instance. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke  shows  some  of  his  best  work 
in  “ Schevening  Pink  preparing  for  Sea  ” (28S). 
Mr.  Knight’s  “Tidal  Kiver”  (329)  is  a land- 
scape in  which  much  feeling  and  effect  is  evolved 
from  the  simplest  materials,  and  without  a touch 
of  mannerism ; notice  especially  the  way  the 
distance  loses  itself,  naturally  and  truly,  with 
no  stage  effects.  We  bad  nearly  omitted,  in 
mentioning  Mr.  H.  Moore,  his  work  on  a more 
important  scale,  “Loss  of  a Barqne  in  Yar- 
month  Eoads”  (489),  which  is  in  his  grand 
grey  style  of  foaming  seas,  with  just  not  quite 
enough  transparency  ; but  the  hopelessness  with 
which  the  ship  is  settling  down  into  the  surging 
water  is  remarkably  given.  Still,  we  are  dis- 
posed  to  think  the  smaller  and  less  ambitions 
work  the  more  perfect  one.  A little  way  from 
this  bangs  a picture  of  remarkable  specialities, 
“ A Baptism  of  Flowers,”  by  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin 
(509).  This  is  an  attempt  to  realise  the  bright- 
ness  and  glitter  of  an  early  spring  day  in  an 
open  glade  of  wooded  country,  covered  with 
bright  bine  patches  of  blue-bells ; the  graceful 
birch  trees  are  not  yet  clothed  in  their  foliage, 
and  their  delicate  silver  branobes  and  twigs  stand 
like  a kind  of  lace. work  against  the  background 
of  dark  firs  behind,  between  the  stems  of  which 
is  seen  a distant  blue  bill.  It  is  remarkable  bow 
thoroughly  the  perspective  of  Mr.  Goodwin’s 
landscape  is  preserved ; how  one  seems  to  look 
through  it  and  into  it.  Altogether  this  is  a re- 
markable treatment  of  an  unusual  and  most 
difficult  snbjeot.  “ Goree  in  Bloom”  (519),  by 
Mr.  Eeid,  has  somewhat  similar  kind  of  merit, 
though  notso  brilliant  or  dealing  with  so  difficult  a 
subject.  In  the  next  room,  Mr.  Wyllie’s  “ Digging 
for  Bait”  (577)  claims  notice,  the  rather  as  it 
is  one  that  has  been  purchased  (as  mentioned 
in  our  last  number)  by  the  funds  left  under 
the  Chantrey  bequest : it  is  a rather  small  work 
representing  very  truthfully  an  expanse  of  sand 
left  at  low  water  on  a fiat  shore,  with  interspaces 
of  shallow  pools  which  reflect  the  figures  and  the 
lights  of  the  sky  ; the  effect,  and  the  tone  of  the 
wet  sand,  are  very  well  given,  and  what  is  more 
noticeable  is  the  olearness  with  which  the  sand- 
hills in  the  distance  stand  out  in  the  air,  with 
that  sharpness  of  definition  as  to  tones  and  ont- 
line  which  one  sees  in  sea-side  scenery  on  a 
fresh  clear  day.  The  tone  of  the  evening  sky  to 
the  right  we  do  not  seem  to  make  ont,  quite  ; it 
is  too  yellowish  and  dead  in  effect.  Mr,  Fahey’s 
“ Still  Waters”  (601)  is  pretty  nearly  a repetition 
of  “ He  never  came  ” last  year,  though  from  the 
foreground  figures  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  be 
has  come  at  last.  Mr.  R.  Leslie,  in  “A  Gale” 
(602),  shows  some  fine  and  powerful  painting  at 
the  swing  of  sea-water.  Mr.  Tom  Lloyd,  whose 
works  in  water-colour  we  have  noticed  before,  is 
excellent  in  his  small  landscape  entitled  “ Nearly 
Home"  (636),  an  evening  scene,  in  which  most 
of  the  picture  is  in  half-light,  only  the  rising 
ground  on  the  right  being  high  enough  to  oatob 
still  the  last  warm  tints  of  sunset;  the  cold 
shadows  on  the  slope  are  very  truthfully  given, 
and  the  perspective  of  the  whole  scene  is  ex- 
ceedingly  real.  Mr.  MaoWbirter’s  “ Source  of  a 
River”  (656)  is  a very  painstaking  and  able 
study  of  foreground  detail  of  vegetation,  ferns 
and  wild  fiowers,  &c.,  round  the  source  of  a 
stream,  with  just  an  indication  of  the  slope  of  a 
hill  beyond ; it  is  a little  hard,  but  very  bright, 
and  with  much  to  look  at  in  detail. 

Mr.  Albert  Goodwin’s  “ Retorn  of  the  Toilers  ” 
(1,329)  is  a view  over  an  expanse  of  sea  from  high 
land ; a little  fishing  village  beneath  the  fore- 
groQod,  and  some  bills  very  beautifully  painted 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  way.  Our  impression 
is  that  the  sea  generally  is  fine  also,  but  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  judge  of  the  picture  which, 
though  necessarily  one  with  a high  horizon,  is 
hung  so  far  above  the  eye  that  the  whole  per- 
spective  seems  distorted.  Mr.  Leader’s  “ Valley 
of  Clear  Springs,  Lauter-brnnnen  ” (1,348), 
thongh  spoiled  by  his  nsnal  bard,  mannered 
style  in  the  foreground,  has  much  beauty  of 
drawing  and  aerial  effect  in  the  distant  snow 
mountains  and  the  green  bills  in  the  middle 
distance ; with  a touch  of  the  theatrical,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a very  effective  work,  and  certainly 
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deals  with  a glorious  scene,  enough  to  make  any  ; 
one  paint.  Mr.  P.  Graham’s  “ Gently  heaving 
Tide”  (1,371)  is  the  best  and  most  marked  work 
he  has  this  year ; it  is  a study  of  sea-weed- 
oovered  rocks  with  the  swirl  of  dark-green  semi, 
transparent  water  ronnd  them,  on  a comparatively 
calm  day,  beautifully  given ; we  almost  expect 
to  hear  the  lap  of  the  water  against  the  rook. 
The  only  drawback  to  it  is  that  the  scale  of  the 
foreground  objects  is  not  very  obvious  : the  artist 
has  pat  in  some  eea-birds  with  a view  of  helping 
this,  but  they  do  not  quite  accomplish  bis  object. 
Among  minor  landscapes  we  may  mention  Mr. 
Henderson’s  “Among  the  new-mown  Hay” 
(629)  ; Mr.  J.  White’s  “The  Brook”  (564)  ; Mr. 
J.  Knight’s  “ Rainy  Day  ” (1,051)  ; Mr.  Barclay’s  i 
“ Sandy  Bank”  (1,052),  a very  clever  small 
drawing  of  an  old-fashioned  village-street  scene ; 
Mr.  E.  A.  Waterloff’s  “ The  Brow  of  the  Hill’' 
(145). 

Peccavimus ! In  mentioning  fignre-picturea  : 
last  week  we  omitted  any  word  abont  Mr.  Moore’s  i 
one  contribution,  “A  Reader”  (469),  a very  i 
delicate  study  of  low  warm  tones  in  the  dress  of 
a girl  whose  face  has  a little  more  of  expression, 
thongh  an  indolent  and  dreamy  expression,  than 
the  artist  nsnally  allows  to  his  fair  creations. 
She  may  stand  as  a sort  of  pendant  to  “The  Bud 
of  the  Book”  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  We 
omitted  also  a very  olever  picture  of  Mr. 
Orohardson’s,  one  of  the  best  he  baa  ever  done, 
“The  Queen  of  Swords”  (174),  where  a troop 
of  ladies,  of  the  early  Georgian  era,  are  coming 
in  procession  throngh  an  arch  formed  by  the 
crossed  swords  held  up  by  two  rows  of  gentlemen  ; i 
the  queen,  marohing  first,  a very  stately  figure  : 
one  mast  allow  for  the  peculiar  texture  and  tones  , 
which  the  artist  affects,  and  which  we  should 
never  really  get  to  like,  but  the  whole  thing  is  ■ 
very  spirited,  and  shows  admirable  drawing  in 
some  of  the  figures.  We  must  mention  also 
Mr.  Britton Rivifere’atwo paintings, “ALegend of 
St.  Patrick  ” (70),  and  “ Lazarus”  (519),  recog- 
nising at  the  same  time  the  drawback  to  the 
enjoyment  of  pictures  which  profess  to  represent  i 
subjects  in  which  the  figures  ought  to  be  the  ; 
principal  objects,  but  in  which  they  are  really  > 
only  an  excuse  for  the  painting  of  animals.  If 
an  artist  is  by  nature  an  animal-paiuter,  it  is 
better  for  him  to  adopt  the  role  frankly, 
and  not  try  to  disguise  it  by  putting  in 
poor  and  uninteresting  figures  and  naming 
the  piotnres  after  them.  Mr.  Philippoteau  sends 
another  of  his  battle-pieces,  “ The  Battle  of  the 
Alma”  (937),  in  which  he  shows  bis  remarkable 
capacity  for  giving  the  general  movement  of  a 
battle,  and  combining  with  this  most  forcible 
painting  of  separate  incidents.  The  present 
picture,  however,  is  not  equal  to  his  Waterloo 
picture,  which  first  gave  him  a name  at  Bur- 
lington House  two  or  three  seasons  back,  though 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  beat  be  has  sent  sinoe.  Mr. 
E.  M.  Ward,  by  the  way,  illustcates  an  interest- 
ing trait  in  the  life  of  William  III.  (197) ; and 
Mr.  Elmore  illustrates  with  considerable  bril- 
liancy and  force  an  interview  between  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  and  Darnley  (282).  Among 
other  things  we  noted  here  and  there  as  worth 
attention  are  “ The  Charity  School  ” (1,038),  by 
M.  Degrave,  a dark  but  rather  remarkable  study 
of  the  interior  of  a Roman  Oatholio  school  for 
the  lower  order  of  children  ; “ Buffaloes  clearing 
the  Canals  in  the  Pontine  Marshes”  (1,340),. 
which,  besides  having  merits  of  execution, 
represents  a really  curions  scene,  new  certainly 
to  most  of  us  ; “ Home  ?”  (453),  by  Mr.  Waller,, 
part  of  the  exterior  of  a deserted  mansion  where 
deer  have  broken  into  the  garden ; “ Early 
Promise”  (292),  by  Mr.  Joseph  Clark,  a very- 
clever  study  of  expression  and  character ; and 
an  unfinished  picture  by  the  late  Mr.  Lewis, 

“ The  Street  and  Mosqno  of  the  Ghoreoyah, 
Cairo  ” (454)  ; the  sunlight  on  the  opposite  wall 
is  wonderfully  real,  the  figures  have  not  yet 
caught  the  light,  as  one  may  say.  How  some  of 
their  robes,  now  dingy,  would  have  glowed  with 
eolonr  and  reflected  glare  had  the  cunning  hand- 
been  spared  to  bring  the  sunlight  to  them. 

A word  about  the  sculpture,  perhaps,  at 
another  time;  thongh  in  truth  there  does  not 
seem  mnch  to  speak  about.  But  among  the 
paintings  there  is  a considerable  variety  of  in- 
terest, perhaps  above  the  average. 


The  Tower  Bridge  Bill. — We  understand 
that  this  Bill,  as  it  has  nob  yet  been  reached  in 
Committee  and  donbts  existed  whether  there 
would  be  sufficient  time  to  carry  it  through  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  has  been  withdrawn  for 
the  present  session. 
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ABOHITEOTUSE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.* 

Decorative  Work. 

The  drawiogs  illuetrating  decorative  work  in 
ohnrchee  have  been  moetly  spoken  of  under  the 
head  of  ecclesiaBtioal  architecture,  to  which  they 
seem  properly  to  belong.  The  position  which 
decorative  design  for  domestic  and  civil  build, 
ings  usually  occupies  now  in  architectural  exhi- 
bitions,  marks  the  change  of  late  years  in  the 
idea  of  the  function  of  the  professional  archi- 
tect. Indeed,  the  danger  has  been  of  late  lest 
the  architect,  so  far  from  seeming  to  neglect 
decoration  and  decorative  furniture,  should  sub- 
side too  much  into  an  upholsterer  and  cabinet- 
maker. The  architectural  room  at  the  Academy 
this  year  contains,  however,  hardly  so  many 
designs  of  this  class  as  we  have  sometimes 
noticed ; but  what  is  there  is  mostly  good.  The 
first  we  notice  is  ”20,  Queen-street,  Mayfair: 
one  Side  of  Dining-room  ” (1,071),  Aston  Webb. 
This  is  an  elevation  in  pen-drawing,  a method 
which  seems  sufficient  to  show  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  this  design,  which  apparently  would 
not  depend  so  much  on  colour  as  on  arrangement 
and  mouldings,  and  other  5«asi-arehitectural 
detail.  The  wall  is  divided  by  pilasters,  with 
wainscot  work  between,  which,  in  the  part  of  the 
wall  shown  here,  is  carried  up  in  two  of  the  spaces 
to  the  ordinary  height  of  a door,  conveying  at 
first  glance  the  idea  that  there  is  a door  on  either 
Iside  of  the  fireplace.  The  motive  for  this  is  not 
ivery  apparent,  unless  it  be  to  balance  two  doors 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  which,  however, 
iseema  hardly  a correct  principle  to  go  upon. 
The  centre  of  the  drawing  is  filled  by  the  fire- 
place with  marble  mantel,  and  a mirror  over 
isnrronnded  by  a deep  wood  frame  with  panelling 
and  carved  ornament,  Benaissance  with  a certain 
imodern  type  about  it : there  are  touches  of 
iGlothic  detail  here  and  there,  in  fact ; but  the 
whole  keeps  together  very  well. 

** Dining-room  at  Brighton”  (1,079) ; “Boudoir, 
>2,  Prinoes-gate”  (1,106,1,219),  G.  Aitohison. 
iPhe  decorative  drawings  of  Mr.  Aitohison  are 
I ilways  a feature  in  the  architectural  room  now  3 

• and  we  cannot  but  wish  that  other  architects 

• who  exhibit  decorations  of  rooms  would  be  as 
Isarefulin  illustrating  the  colour-effect  of  their 
|.30heme8.  It  is  particularly  insisted  on  in  the 
I present  day  that  we  want  more  colour,  more 
lattention  to  polyohromatio  design;  and  yet  some 
I of  the  very  persona  who  would  be  most  forward 
j in  upholding  this  view  send  elaborate  illustrations 
lin  pen-drawing  in  which  the  colour-effect  can  only 
jbe  guessed,  and  which,  it  may  be  safely  said, 

I never  represent  the  real  effect  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Aitchison’s  drawings  are  really  representa- 
loions  on  a small  scale  of  the  design  as  executed, 

md  are  carried  out  with  great  minuteness.  In 
:he  two  schemes  here  shown  the  effect  is  obtained 
oy  a strong  distinction  between  the  different 
I portions  of  the  lining  of  the  apartment,  rather 
I chan  by  any  attempt  to  carry  out  an  architectural 
faoheme  which  shall  occupy  the  whole  side  of  the 
iroom.  The  dado  and  the  doors  and  architrave 
: form  one  section,  with  the  wall-paper  (or  pattern) 

1 18  a background,  and  the  cornice  decoration  has 
I reference  to  the  wall-pattern  rather  than  to 
■any  of  the  more  architeoturalised  details.  This 

I method,  simple  enough  in  idea,  seems  the  most 
unaffected  way  of  treating  an  ordinary  sitting, 
iroom  with  plastered  walls.  In  the  Brighton 
1 honse  the  stiles  of  the  woodwork  are  mostly  a 
|9al!  red,  more  or  less  relieved  with  gilding,  the 
panels  the  same  ground,  but  covered  with  foliage 
Idesigns  of  Classio  type.  The  wall  in  this  case  is 
loovered,  not  with  a small  diaper  or  repeated 
I pattern,  but  with  large  sprays  of  a palm-like 
character  of  growth,  of  which  the  stems  rise 
Ivertioally  from  the  sur-base,  and  which  are 
grouped  in  alternate  longer  and  shorter  forms; 
but  one  repetition  of  the  design  fills  up  the  whole 
height.  This  would  need  a large  room,  and 
perhaps  the  vertical  lines  wonld  be  useful  in 
giving  height  where  a room  was  considered  to  be 
too  low  in  proportion;  but  in  general  we  should 
Iprefer  a more  distributed  design  for  the  wall. 
Ipattern.  The  Boudoir  design  has  this  character; 

1 ^ mottled  ■ looking  crimson  wall  powdered 
I with  small  gold  flowers  regularly  spaced.  In 
l>ther  respects  the  designs  are  not  very  dis- 
Similar  in  general  effect;  the  stiles  are  black; 

! n 1,219,  which  shows  the  door  side  of  the 

I3oudoir,  there  is  a more  ornamental  effect  than 
n 1,106,  the  stiles  of  the  door  and  wainscot  in 
ibis  case  being  decorated  with  foliage,  and  the 
lloor-panels  apparently  ground  glass;  a large 

j * Bee  pp.  442,  474,  ante. 


square  panel  over  the  door  is  filled  with  rich 
arabesque  ornament  springing  from  a centre 
point,  on  gold  ground.  The  ceiling  is  given  in 
this  drawing,  and  is  very  gracefully  treated, 
with  a large  centre  panel  with  light  foliage 
design  in  low  relief;  but  is  it  not  very  white  in 
effect  compared  with  the  strong  colouring  of  the 
works  below  ? The  frieze,  with  a gold  ground 
(and  ornament  of  birds  and  flowers),  may  serve 
to  connect  the  two,  but  wo  should  say  the  ceiling 
wanted  a little  more  colour,  or,  at  least,  gilding. 

“ Dining-room  for  Hugh  Gnrringe,  Esq., 
Kingston  Honse,  Sussex  ” (1,080),  S.  Clarke,  jun. 
This  is  a simple  but  very  pleasing  arrangement 
of  a wainscoted  room,  with  paintings  oconpying 
the  larger  panels  of  the  woodwork,  and  a little 
carved  ornament  of  an  unobtrusive  Elizabethan 
type.  The  wainscot  reaches  the  cornice  on  the 
ohimney.breast  projection,  bat  on  either  side  it 
is  kept  lower,  and  leaves  room  for  a white  plaster 
frieze  with  floral  ornament,  which  gives  value  to 
the  tone  of  the  wood.  The  panels  are  shown  a 
little  darker  than  the  stiles.  Niches  for  china 
are  provided  over  the  fireplace. 

“Design  for  a Dining-room”  (1,095),  E.  W. 
Poley.  This  is  one  of  the  pen  perspectives  of 
the  class  on  which  we  remarked  ; some  of  which 
ysufj  aud  have  a wonderful 
similarity  of  effect.  The  drawing  is  very  good  ; 
the  view  of  the  interior  of  a room,  with  all  the 
furniture  and  fittings  lined  and  shaded  minutely ; 
but  we  can  form  no  idea  of  the  real  effect.  As 
shown  here,  it  looks  over-worked  and  deficient 
in  repose.  The  method  of  giving  importance  to 
the  external  angles  by  planting  an  Elizabethan 
pilaster  or  baluster  on  them,  connecting  the 
wainscot  with  the  cornice,  is  original;  whether 
it  would  look  over-beavy  and  prominent  would 
depeud  on  the  tones  of  the  wall  and  the  wood- 
work. 

“ Interior  of  Dining-room,  West  House,  Port- 
land-place,  Brighton:  in  Tapestry  and  Oak” 
(1,108),  B.  Clarke,  jun.  There  is  something 
unusual  in  this  very  simple  and  thoroughly 
tasteful  arrangement.  The  colour  effect  of  the 
oak  and  tapestry  is  carefully  given.  The 
tapestry  fills  up  a large  panel  in  the  wainscot 
on  either  side  of  the  door,  the  whole  wall  being 
lined  with  wood  ; the  dado  is  ornamented  merely 
by  arranging  the  pieces  in  different  ways  of  the 
grain  (oak  parquetry,  in  fact),  and  the  door, 
with  a separate  frieze  and  architrave  over  it, 
ornamented  with  Classio  detail  of  a simple 
description.  The  whole  is  remarkably  well  suited 
to  execution  in  oak,  bat  we  hope  the  tapestry  is 
old,_  otherwise  it  is  far  too  much  of  imitation, 
antique.  As  colour  it  combines  very  well  with 
the  oak. 

“Ceiling  Deooration,  designed  and  executed 
for  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  at  Longleat”  (1,117), 
J-  G.  Grace  & Son.  A ceiling  apparently  on  an 
oak  ground,  to  jndge  from  the  oolonring  of  the 
beame  or  soffits  which  divide  it  into  panels 
unless  this  is  merely  colouring.  The  panels  are 
adorned  with  white  Classio  soroll-work  on  a blue 
ground,  and  with  figures ; the  scroll.work  seems 
too  large  in  scale  to  go  well  with  the  figures, 
which  it  dwarfs.  The  question  of  figures  oa  a 
celling  is  a very  difficult  one,  hardly  solved  here. 
Two  of  the  panels  have  full-length  figures,  under 
a sort  of  architectural  canopy.  An  architectural 
detail  of  this  sort,  introduced  horizontally  on  a 
ceiling,  seems  to  ns  nnfortunate.  The  able 
designers  have  felt  the  difficnlty  about  right  and 
wrong  way  np  in  connexion  with  standing  figures 
on  a ceiling.  The  two  figures  (thus  shown  are 
placed  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  in  order 
to  weaken  the  idea  of  the  ceiling  being  wrong 
way  np  from  one  side  of  the  room ; this  is 
ingenions,  but  the  whole  is  open  to  disonasion. 
The  colours  seem  rather  strong,  nnlesa  the 
apartment  is  a very  high  one. 

“ Design  for  Deooration  of  Wall,  St.  Thomas’s 
Church,  Clapton”  (1,118),  C.  Campbell.  An 
arcade  of  round  arches,  with  rather  onrionslj- 
designed  capital  mouldings  (for  whioh  very  likely 
the  author  of  the  design  is  not  responsible),  the 
spaces  in  heads  and  spandrels  of  which  are  filled 
with  flowing  patterns  of  a Gothic  character. 
The  wall  above  is  painted  (in  fresco?)  with 
scenes  in  relation  to  the  birth  of  Christ-  the 
fignres  are  well  drawn.  There  seems  no  special 
referonoo  to  St.  Thomas  in  this ; but  it  is,  perhaps, 
only  part  of  a larger  sobeme. 

“ Design  for  Decoration'  and  Fnrnitnre  of 
Dining-room”  (1,130),  R.  Davey  : an  elaborate 
and  beautifnlly.tinted  elevation  of  a wainscot 
scheme  of  decoration  in  oak,  of  more  or  less 
Queen  Anne”  type.  An  order  of  flat  wooden 
pilasters  is  carried  np  at  intervals,  with  corre- 
spending  pilasters  in  the  dado;  between  the 


pilasters  above  are  figures  connected  with  the 
chase,  painted  on  gold  ground.  The  wainscot 
stops  short,  so  as  to  leave  space  nnder  the  ceiling 
for  a plaster  frieze  painted  with  conventional 
foliage  in  panels.  Everything  is  in  very  good 
keeping ; but  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  notion 
of  ornamenting  a dining-room  with  representa- 
tions of  the  preliminary  process  of  food-getting 
is  somewhat  naive  and  uncivilised,  and  for  a 
high-class  room  the  style  of  the  furniture,  the 
sideboard  especially,  has  too  much  of  the  cottage 
about  it, — cottage  orni^e,  no  doubt;  but  still  we 
do  want  something  like  dignity  of  design  for  the 
sideboard  of  a dining-room  in  a good  house ; the 
notion  of  simplicity  of  taste  may  be  carried  too 
far.  The  panels  not  filled  by  figures  are  orna- 
mented  with  conventional  foliage  in  two  tints 
meandering  through  a trellis  design  on  a gold 
ground : this  ornament  is  effective,  but  seems  a 
trifle  large  in  detail,  for  purposes  of  scale. 

” Original  sketch  of  a stained-glass  window, 
which  the  Society  of  Arts  proposed  to  put  up  in 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  to  commemorate  the 
recovery  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  ” (1,183), 
F.  W.  Moody.  As  a design  of  a figure  subject 
this  is  no  doubt  above  the  average  of  decorative 
design  here;  as  a design  for  stained  glass  it  is 
really  so  utterly  wrong  that  we  can  only  be  glad 
that  the  past  tense  in  the  word  “proposed”  seems 
toinfer  that  the  Society  of  Arts  have  changed  their 
mind.  The  design  represents  in  its  principal 
portion,  apparently,  the  healing  cf  the  widow  of 
Nain’s  son,  and  in  a kind  of  predella  below  is  a 
design  in  more  conventional  style,  having  more 
direct  reference  to  the  event  commemorated, — 
the  thanksgiving  day  at  St.  Paul’s.  The  upper 
portion,  though  we  recognise  the  ability  in  figure 
drawing  (mneh  beyond  what  is  generally  shown 
in  modern  stained.glass  design),  appears  to  ns 
somewhat  too  broken  up  in  regard  to  plane  for 
stained-glass  work, — too  ranch  a picture,  in 
fact ; but  this  defect  is  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  architectural  background,  whioh  is  con- 
structed out  of  bad  llenaissance  detail  delineated 
with  a coarseness  of  drawing  and  proportion, 
and  a hideousness  (we  can  say  no  less)  of  colour 
whioh  is  really  unpardonable.  We  have  no  wish 
to  ignore  the  real  power  of  drawing  the  figure 
which  this  designer  undoubtedly  possesses;  bat 
when  we  find  this  style  of  decorative  work 
coming  from  an  artistic  instructor  under  Govern- 
ment, who  we  must  presume  is  engrafting  bis 
own  taste,  more  or  less,  on  nnmerons  pupils,  we 
feel  forced,  even  unwillingly,  to  speak  our  mind 
plainly. 

“ Design  for  portion  of  external  Keramio 
Frieze”  (1120)  ; P.  H.  Newman.  A small  draw- 
ing not  huDg  so  that  one  can  examine  it  well, — 
it  represents  scenes  from  English  history,  well- 
drawn  in  a rather  conventional  style,  bat  not 
more  so  than  the  conditions  of  Keramio  work 
would  seem  to  render  desirable. 

Illustrative  Drawing. 

In  this  class  of  drawings,  illustrating  old  build- 
ings or  existing  works,  we  notice  some  very  re- 
markable specimens  of  clear  precise  pen-drawing 
in  perspective,  made  by  W.  S.  Weatherly  as 
illnstrations  to  Sir  G.  Scott’s  Royal  Academy 
Lectures.  Those  (1,068,  1077)  illustrate  por- 
tions  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Sens  and  Canterbury 
(comparative  drawings  in  one  frame),  and  the 
vestibule  of  the  ohapter-house  of  St.  Mary’s 
Abbey,  York,  reproduced  from  existing  remains. 

“Sb.  Alban’s  Abbey,  Herts”  (1,096),  J.  Neale. 
Two  very  minute  geometrical  drawings,  show- 
ing side  elevations  and  sections  of  the  great 
abbey  ohnroh,  every  part  from  measnrement. 
The  oonstraotiou  of  the  masonry  at  different 
points  is  indicated  by  notes,  as  well  as  by 
the  drawing.  This  is  the  kind  of  illustrative 
drawing  we  want  to  see  more  of ; thongh  we 
hardly  know  why  it  should  be  so  very  small.  It 
is  wonderfully  complete,  however,  for  its  size, 
and  a paragon  of  neat  workmanship  in  this  kind 
of  drawing.  The  same  author  sends  a perspec- 
tive view  of  the  exterior  of  the  abbey,  in  pen 
shading  (1,205),  equally  neat  and  finished,  but 
wanting  a little  more  force  of  effect.  His  small 
pen  sketch  of  the  tower  of  Holmer  Church  (1,119), 
illustrates  a singularly  picturesque  and  peculiar 
bit  of  Mediooval  architecture ; it  is  a square 
tower  standing  detached ; plain  masonry,  pierced 
here  and  there  with  small  windows,  halfway  op, 
when  there  is  a set-off,  and  the  tower  is  con- 
tinued in  half.timber  work,  with  a low  roof  like 
an  Italian  campanile  ; indeed,  it  almost  suggests 
the  notion  of  a rude  imitation  of  a campanile. 

“ Chapel  of  St.  Edmnnd,  Westminster  ” 
(1,203),  by  W.  J.  Boddy.  A large  water- 
colour, in  whioh  the  artist  has  contrived  to 
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preserve  a pure  and  broad  water-colour  atjle, 
while  giving  the  solidity  and  texture  of  the 
masonry  adequately.  There  is  very  artistic 
character  in  this  drawing. 

" Sunrise  at  Westminster”  (1,207),  by  H.  II. 
Marshall.  This  may  count  as  an  architectural 
drawing,  as  its  main  object  is  a view  of  St. 
Margaret’s,  Westminster,  with  the  tower  of  the 
House  of  Parliament  just  indicated  in  the  rear, 
and  a faintly-lighted  sunrise  sky,  mottled  with 
cloudlets  behind.  The  early  morning  effect  is 
very  truthfully  given. 

“ Cbeetham  Hospital,  Manchester”  (1,210), 
by  E.  Bancroft : a good  interior  sketch  of  an  old 
staircase,  executed  in  abroad  and  forcible  style. 

" Pulpit  in  the  Church  of  8au  Fermo  Maggiore, 
Verona”  (1,214),  by  A.  H.  Haig.  This  is  an 
interior  view  of  some  importance,  in  which  the 
effect  of  gorgeous  decoration  in  the  way  of 
gilding  and  wall-paintings  is  shown  in  water- 
colour with  much  force,  without  hardness.  A 
noticeable  point  is  the  vertical  band  of  paintings 
of  saints  in  quatrefoils,  which  runs  up  the  wail, 
and  forms  the  boundary  of  the  decorative 
scheme  in  the  rear  of  tbe  pulpit. 

“ Campanile  del  Duomo,  Pistoia,”  pen-and-ink 
(1,316),  P.  J.  Marvin  : a beautifully  firm  and 
neat  architectural  perspective  view  of  this 
eiugularly  elegant  and  characteristic  campanile. 

” Treguier  Cathedral”  (1,217),  J.  Medland  : 
an  exterior  perspective,  in  which  the  draughts- 
man  has  hit  the  happy  mean  for  architectural 
views  in  pen  and  ink,  neither  too  hard  and  clear, 
nor  too  “effective”  for  accuracy  : it  is  a remark- 
ably good  drawing. 

“ A Peep  through  the  Gates  of  Heury  TII.’s 
Chape),  Westminster”  (1,218),  W.  H.  Romaine 
Walker : a very  good  and  clear  water-colour 
drawing,  but  a hard  one,  destitute  of  tone  and 
air.  The  difference  between  this  and  1,203  just 
illustrates  the  difference  between  an  architectural 
draughtsman’s  and  an  artist’s  water-colour  view 
of  a building.  The  arohiteotural  draughtsman’s 
style  of  colouring,  however,  is  wanted  at  times, 
and  is  very  well  exhibited  here. 

“Terra-cotta  Balcony,  South  Kensington — 
Etching”  (1221),  J.  Watkins.  This  is  an 
interesting  little  work,  as  showing  that  a per. 
feetly  modern  bit  of  architecture  may  also  make 
material  for  a most  picturesque  sketch : it 
illustrates  also  the  application  to  arohiteotural 
subjects  of  a branch  of  drawing  which  might  be 
more  employed  in  this  way.  The  etching  is  of 
the  highly-finished  type,  rather  imitating  en- 
graving ; not  the  manner  of  handling  which 
brings  out  the  most  characteristic  qualities  of 
etching ; but  this  was  almost  unavoidable  In 
consideration  of  the  natnre  of  the  subject. 

We  cannot  but  note  how  utterly  the  pencil  is 
neglected  now  as  a means  of  architectural  illus- 
tratioD.  There  is  not,  in  fact,  a pencil  drawing 
in  the  room.  Yet  probably  no  manner  of  working 
enables  one  to  illnstrate  arobitecture  with  more 
full  effect,  in  comparison  with  the  time  employed, 
than  pencil  with  light  tints  of  colour.  We  need 
only  remind  eketchers  of  David  Roberts’s  pro- 
dnotiona  in  this  way. 


HISTORICAL  AHD  ANECDOTIC  PICTURES 
IN  THE  “ SALON  ” OF  1877. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  tbe  desire  that  French 
artists  have  to  make  a great  show  at  the 
Universal  Exhibition  of  1878,  that  the  Salon  this 
year  is  deficient  in  attractive  pictures,  but  it 
would  be  unfair  to  the  painters  who  have  de- 
voted so  much  time  to  tbe  illustration  of  his- 
torical events,  to  pass  over  their  piotnres  for  the 
more  agreeable  duty  of  pointing  out  the  efforts 
to  please. 

We  are  all,  perhaps,  apt,  on  visiting  a picture 
exhibition,  to  expect  at  once  to  be  amused,  in- 
stead  of  being  instructed,  and  the  few  people 
who  are  knowing  enongh  to  desire  the  acqui- 
sition of  greater  pictorial  information  are  rarely 
satisfied  with  the  painter’s  interpretation  of 
events  that  the  hiatorioal  student  and  the  anti, 
quary  generally  know  much  more  abont. 

French  painters,  whenever  they  represent 
events  relating  to  the  terrible  history  of  t-he  end 
of  tbe  eighteenth  centnry,  are  invariably  aocurate 
in  their  details,  and  the  Belgian  painters  are 
equally  at  home  in  the  representation  of  the 
interesting  events  of  the  days  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  but  in  all  the  French  pictures  repre- 
senting  incidents  anterior  to  the  later  days  of 
Louis  XLV.  there  is  manifested  a want  of  sym- 
pathy  in  the  simplicity  of  the  earlier  period,  and 
we  are  always  reminded,  in  looking  at  their 
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pictures,  of  the  aid  the  painters  have  derived 
from  their  friends  and  brother  artists,  the  actors. 

M.  Laurens’s  large  picture  of  the  “ Death  of 
General  Marceau”  (1796)  is  one  of  those  scenes 
chat  French  artists  delight  in  depicting,  the 
dignity  of  military  glory,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  praise  too  highly  tbe  careful  study  and  well- 
considered  arrangements  in  every  portion  of  this 
fine  picture;  the  colour  is  not  agreeable  at  first 
sight,  but  the  picture,  seen  from  a proper 
distance,  and  regarded  with  the  seriousness  that 
it  merits,  must  take  a place  in  tbe  memory  of 
all  thoughtful  observers,  never  to  be  effaced. 
The  story  of  General  Marceau  has  become 
legendary,  and  all  lovers  of  “ Childe  Harold  ” will 
remember  how  Bjron,  not  so  very  many  years 
after  the  death  of  the  hero,  speaks  of  the  yonng 
soldier,  who,  a volunteer  of  the  first  Republic, 
had  arrived  at  the  position  of  general  through 
his  courage,  and,  above  all,  his  intelligence. 
Mortally  wounded  under  the  walls  of  Coblentz 
by  the  ball  of  a Tyrolese  ohassear,  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  by  whom  he  was 
tended  with  every  possible  care  and  attention; 
three  days  later  he  snooumbed,  and  thns  passed 
away,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty.seven,  the  yonng 
hero,  ohaste  as  Soipio,  just  as  Aristides,  brave 
as  Conde,  wise  as  Turenne.  And  then  occurred 
tbe  incident  which  the  picture  of  M.  Laurens  so 
carefully  represents,  the  officers  of  the  Austrian 
staff,  “ all  full  of  esteem  for  his  valour  and 
character,  hastened  to  visit  him  ; the  Archduke 
came  himself  to  see  him ; Kray,  that  old  and 
respectable  warrior,  placed  near  the  bed  of 
Marceau,  gave  tbe  most  toucbing  marks  of  bis 
regret.” 

M.  Melingue’s  “ Morning  of  the  Tenth  Ther- ; 
midor,”  another  large  canvas  of  some  twenty 
life-sized  figures,  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  suc- 
cessful as  the  former  picture,  but  the  very  great 
attention  and  laudable  care  that  have  been  be- 
stowed on  every  portion  of  this  terrible  scene, 
entitle  the  young  painter  to  the  highest  praise. 
M.  Melingue  has  placed  before  ns  a picture  of 
the  event  with  an  accuracy  that  leaves  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  bnt  that  the  scene  was  precisely  as 
he  baa  painted  it.  On  a table  lies  wounded  tbe 
awful  ^bespierre,  his  jaw  shattered  by  tbe  ball 
of  the  gendarme  Meda  ; extended  at  length,  lies 
the  once  dreaded  author  of  that  “ Zoi  des  sus- 
pects ” by  which  thoasauds  had  anffered,  the  king 
of  that  “reign  of  terror”  the  deeds  of  whioh 
were  to  send  a shudder  of  horror  through  Europe. 
But  a few  short  hours  previon8ly,Robespi6rre  was 
still  in  power,  and  ha  and  his  colleagues,  St. 
Just,  calm  and  contemptuous,  Couthon,  the  para- 
lytic, Lebas,  and  the  younger  Robespierre,  with 
a number  of  others,  had  met  in  the  famous 
“ Cabinet  Vert”  of  the  n6t6l  de  Ville  to  write  a 
proclamation  to  the  people.  The  paper  com- 
pleted, the  witnesses  signed,  Lereboars,  Payan, 
and  Legrand  had  placed  their  names  to  the 
doonment,  and  the  pen  of  Robespierre  had 
traced  with  much  indecision  the  three  first 

letters  Rob , when  the  door  bursting  violently 

open,  tbe  gendarme  Meda  entered,  and  seeing 
^bespierre,  demands  him  to  deliver  : an  instant 
later,  the  report  of  a pistol  resounds  through  tbe 
room,  Robespierre  falls,  bis  jaw  horribly  shat- 
tered, Lebas  kills  himself  on  the  spot,  the  others 
fly ; all  the  prisoners  are  taken  to  the  Concier- 
gerie,  while  the  wounded  Robespierre  is  borne 
to  the  room  of  tbe  oommittee  general,  where  he 
is  left  on  a table*  all  night,  suffering  agonies, 
and  when  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  Thermidor 
broke,  the  scene  took  place  which  M.  Melingue 
has  depicted  with  such  startling  actuality.  The 
old  soldiers  who  look  upon  that  once  dreaded 
face,  pale  with  agony,  unable  to  complain,  his 
jaw  BO  injured ; the  torture  is  soon  ended  hap- 
pily for  him,  and  as  the  head  of  Robespierre 
rolls  on  the  scaffold,  a long  loud  shout  of  joy 
burst  from  tbe  crowd  assembled  in  the  Place  de 
la  Revolution. 

In  tbe  flame  room,  and  within  but  a few  feet  of 
hia  brother’s  studied  representation  of  a scene 
of  the  Revolutionary  period,  M.  Gaston  Melingue 
has  brought  before  us  “ A Dinner  at  Moli^re’s 
House  at  Auteuil,”  in  which  tbe  famous  father 
of  French  comedy,  surroanded  by  hia  faithful 
friends,  Boileau  tbe  poet,  Racine,  and  La 
Fontaine,  the  immortal  fabulist,  are  listening  to 
La  Chapelle,  who  is  reading  them  some  piece  of 
his  oomposition.  What  famous  times  those  were 
at  Auteuil,  that  delightful  suburb  so  dear  to  all 
Parisians  ; what  a clique  that  was,  for  opposite 
Moli&re  Racine  had  bis  house;  old  Boileau  too, 
who  loved  his  garden  and  his  game  of  skittles, 
as  he  admits  himself,  lived  bard  by,  and  many 

• This  table  is  now  at  the  Palace  of  the  Archives  in 
Paris 


were  the  roysterous  scenes  that  the  friends  in- 
dulged in.  Though  M.  Melingue’s  picture  is  not 
in  every  point  of  view  satisfactory,  yet  we  must 
thank  him  for  the  care  he  has  taken  in  recalling 
the  firm  friendships  of  those  seventeenth-century 
worthies;  and  many  a train  of  thought  has  this 
remembrance  of  Auteuil  woke  up : readers  of 
Walpole  cannot  fail  to  immediately  recall  the 
description  of  his  visit  to  Mdme.  de  Bouffler’s 
English  garden,  given  by  him  in  one  of  his  letters 
home  in  1775,  we  imagine.  Bub  apart  from  that 
remembrance,  Auteuil  is  doubly  interesting  as 
having  been  tbe  residence  of  Mdme.  Helvetius, 
in  whose  small  saloon  used  to  meet  a number  of 
the  celebrities  of  the  end  of  tbe  last  century, 
notably  Franklin,  then  minister  from  the  newly- 
formed  American  Confederation ; there  also 
young  Bonaparte  was  seen  occasionally. 

From  M.  Melingue’s  reminder  of  some  of  the 
literary  celebrities  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
we  are  irresistibly  attracted  to  a very  different 
scene,  one  of  the  eighteenth  century,  M.  Fiohel'a 
picture,  representing  the  famous  cabaret  the 
Tambour  royal  kept  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury by  Ramponneau.  There  we  see  the  jolly  face 
of  the  jovial  landlord  welcoming  the  crowds  of 
arriving  guests,  who  in  tbe  rude  rough  room  hare 
a strange  appearance,  dressed  as  they  are  in  the 
fashion  of  gentlemen  of  about  the  year  1770  j 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a sudden  mania 
bad  induced  the  whole  of  Paris  to  visit  the  cabaret 
situated  within  so  short  a distance  of  the  walls 
of  the  city.  Voltaire  tells  us  that  priuces  even 
went  to  see  old  Ramponneau,  and  weeks  ahead 
rooms  were  engaged  at  bis  hostelry  for  dinners. 
To  enter  the  restaurant  the  visitors  were  obliged 
to  make  queue ; indeed,  one  of  the  incidents  of 
il.  FicheTs  picture  shows  a number  of  gentlemen 
entering  arm  in  arm  ; for  wbat  we  know,  one  of 
them  may  be  Walpole.  Everybody  went,  Wilkes, 
Sterne,  Foote,  Gibbon,  perhaps  Reynolds,  cer- 
tainly Johnson.  Paris  went  mad  about  Ram- 
ponneau; hats  were  worn  d la  Ramponneau; 
snuff-boxes,  head-dresses,  sticks,  stuffs,  silks, 
aud  other  objects  were  christened  after  him,  and 
from  one  end  of  Paris  to  another  not  a soul  but 
knew  of  and  talked  abont  jovial  old  Rampon- 
neau,  and  that  is  why  it  is  that  we  see  mingled 
with  the  mousquetaires  and  the  grisettes,  the 
Savoyards  and  ’prentices,  the  paniers  and  hoops, 
the  swords  and  bag-wigs  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  gay  court  of  Louis  XV.  With 
all  doe  praise  to  M.  Fichel,  the  subject  might 
have  been  treated  with  greater  accuracy ; it  ia 
one  admitting  of  much  research,  thought,  and 
beauty,  while,  by  tbe  judicious  introduction  of 
some  more  portraits  of  contemporaries,  the 
picture  might  have  been  made  really  historically 
valuable. 

Of  another  famous  cabaret  of  tbe  same  period, 
aud,  ouriouB  to  say,  a neighbour  of  Ramponneau’s 
Tambour  royal,  the  Porcherons,  we  have  also  a 
careful  picture,  for  whioh  we  have  to  thank  M. 
Pille.  In  this  case,  there  are  only  two  figures, 
a French  guard,  who  is  tastiug  with  much 
gusto  the  thick  new  sweet  wine  which  the  young 
lady  of  the  establishment  has  poured  out  for 
him  from  the  wooden  broc.  Under  an  arbour,  in 
the  back-ground,  may  be  seen  the  entrance  to 
the  gardens  and  the  old  farm.hoase  whioh  stood 
at  the  gate ; strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  site  of 
this  once  famous  establishment  is  occupied  by 
the  church  of  the  Trinity,  within  five  minutes' 
walk  of  the  Madeleine  and  the  Boulevards,  and 
little  do  Parisians,  much  less  strangers,  imagine 
that  barely  a hundred  years  ago  there  stood  on 
tbe  site  of  the  modern  ohuroh  the  famous 
restaurant,  the  Poroherons.  Mdme.  De  Genlis, 
in  her  charming  Memoirs,  tells  ns  how  one 
day  she  determined  to  visit  tbe  renowned 
garden  : so,  in  company  with  several  other  ladies 
of  her  acquaintance,  disguised  as  grisettes,  they 
threaded  tbe  green  walks,  and  mingled  with  the 
happy  groups  of  mousquetaires  and  grisettes 
who  usually,  together  with  a certain  number  of 
yonog  gentlemen,  visited  the  Porcherons.  Mdme. 
de  Genlis  it  appears  was  much  beset  by  one  of 
M.  Branca’s  coureurs,  and  she  amusingly  tells 
QB  of  her  difficnltles  in  repulsing  his  advances. 

Of  tbe  same  period  is  M.  Ontin’s  piotnre, 
representing  Manon  Leacant  and  the  Chevalier 
des  Grieox  together  in  the  cart  that  is  to  bear 
the  two  lovers  to  Havre.  The  story  of  the 
changeable,  pleaenre-seeking,  charmingly  lovable 
jonng  girl  who  forms  the  heroine  of  the  Abbe 
Prevost’s  famous  novel,  “Manon  Lescant,”  is 
nob  sufficiently  well  known  to  English  readers. 
Few  stories  are  more  touohing ; and,  worthless 
as  may  appear  the  character  of  Manon,  and 
ruined  as  may  appear  tbe  life  of  tbe  hero,  when 
one  closes  the  Abbe’s  delightful  volume  it  is  with 
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I.  feeling  of  sad  pity ; indeed,  the  charming 
•eroine  inspires  love  in  the  reader,  and  one 
ifannot  help  repeating  after  Alfred  de  iluseet : — 
“ Folle  qne  ta  es, 

Comme  je  t'aimeraiB  demiiin,  ei  tu  vivais." 

M.  Leon  Glaize’a  great  pictnre  of  the 
• Fugitives  ” makes  no  claim  to  the  now 
lommonplace  swiftness  of  eseontion,  nor  can 
nch  a nearness  to  perfection  in  composition  be 
iver  arrived  at  by  any  but  slow  and  gradual 
jtoceeses.  Such  a picture  as  M.  Glaize  has 
his  year  painted,  possesses  many  of  the  oharac- 
eristics  and  attributes  of  the  grandest  style.  It 
B scarcely  too  high  praise  for  such  work  to  class 
b with  the  “ Raft  of  the  Medusa,”  by  Gericanlt, 
ir  the  superb  picture  by  Prud’hon,  ” Justice 
)nr8uing  Crime.” 

It  must  be  the  hope  alone  of  the  splendid 
awards  that  France  offers  to  great  efforts  like 
bis  that  can  induce  artists  to  attempt  subjects 

0 difficult,  and  yet  the  reward  may  have  already 
eaobed  the  artist,  and  it  is  possible  that  no 
access  that  may  overtake  him  in  afterdife  will 
eoure  to  him  more  moments  of  happiness  than 
le  has  experienced  in  the  course  of  the  laborious 
.ays  that  he  has  passed  in  painting  this  grand 
liotnre. 

The  number  of  large  canvases,  on  which  are 
epresented  great  traditionary  and  classioal 
loidents  that  surround  the  principal  rooms  of 
his  year’s  Salon,  do  nob  seem  to  show  that  the 
mger  period  French  artists  have  been  accumu- 
iting  experience  of  principles  that  have  never 
or  a moment  been  shaken  has  given  them  the 
dvantage  over  us  that  we  have  reason  to  expeot 
:om  BO  much  careful  culture. 

The  grand  style  of  French  art,  which  seemed 
) have  culminated  with  Conture  and  Regnault, 

; no  longer  visible  in  the  works  of  the  present 
sinters.  Someyears  ago  broad-minded  English 
rtists,  we  fancy,  were  disposed  to  think  that 
rench  artists  more  than  any  other  had  obtained 
lat  perfection  of  sight  which  consists  in  a 
lorough  knowledge,  and  we  secretly,  and  some- 
mes  openly,  admired  the  cultivated  vision  that 
ded  the  French  artist  toemphasiae  bis  thoughts 

1 canvas,  or  witb  the  modelling  tool.  We 
ladily  gave  them  credit,  and  justly  so,  for 
tperior  intimacy  with  the  great  works  of  men 
hose  culture  was  never  at  fanlb. 

It  must  be  owned  that  we  seemed  less  familiar 
lau  they  with  the  existence  of  the  perfection 
r style  to  be  found  in  the  pictured  art  of  the 
rat  centnry,  which  we  gather  from  the  exquisite 
■mains  recovered  from  Heroulaneum ; we  bad 
tirnt  less  from  the  great  masters  of  the  Renais- 
mce,  and  we  lay  claim  to  no  Renaissance  of  our 
Vn. 

We,  perhaps,  bad  nob  sufficiently  appreciated 
e perfect  style  to  be  met  with  in  Hogarth  and 
'synolds  in  the  eighteenth  centnry,  and  it  is  only 
iw  at  the  present  moment  that  our  own  Royal 
baderay  shows  ua  artists  suoh  as  Watts, 
lighten,  and  Poynter,  whose  style  is  the  result 
I the  very  highest  degree  of  cultivation  ; and 
here  can  we  expect  to  meet  with  a manner  of 
ijnting  more  felioitous  than  that  of  Millais, 
oore.  Long,  or  Pettie  ? 

It  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  talk  as  some  are 
sposed  to  do,  of  the  decadence  of  art  in  the 
resent  day  ; we  have  had,  at  least,  a peep  into 
le  clear  and  true  paths,  and  great  artists  and 
;oughtful  critics  have  placed  before  us,  in  glow- 
g colours  and  convincing  words,  glorions 
camples  of  our  emulation.  It  is  not  likely, 
erefore,  that  we  can  fall  back  into  methods  and 
ays  that  earlier  artists  were  forced  to  stumble 
DDg  in  their  search,  always  earnest,  for  the 
>antiful. 

Of  the  node  subjects  in  this  year’s  Salon,  how 
In  they  be  condemned  too  severely  ? Of  their 
mventional  indecency  and  common-place,  un. 
eaning  nakedness,  we  cannot  feel  too  great  a 
sgust.  Nob  one  nude  figure  in  this  year’s 
chibitioQ  approaches  in  beauty  the  distressed 
Oman  in  the  piotnre  of  the  “ Knight  Errant” 
tely  sold  at  Christie’s ; but  we  believe  that 
iillais  has  been  known  to  say  tbat  he  was  willing 
I rest  his  future  reputation  on  the  merits  of  this 
ctnre. 

lAnother  comparison  may  be  drawn  between 
me  of  the  pictures  in  this  year’s  Salon  and  a 
ature  lately  sold  at  Christie’s, — Ward’s  fine 
cture  “ The  Last  Sleep  of  Argyle,”  which  gives 
le  a very  good  idea  of  the  general  character 
id  style  of  historical  work  at  the  Salon. 

Henri  Gervex’s  exceedingly  fine  picture  of  the 
I’remiere  Communion”  reminds  one  of  Legros’s 
oer,  solidly-covered  canvases,  and  if  painters 
mid  endeavonr  to  see  nature  with  the  same 
belleotual  vision,  and  imitate  ber,  as  Gervex, 


Legros,  or  Bastieu  Lepage,  we  should  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  any  falling  off  in  the  art 
of  the  nineteenth  century ; indeed,  our  respect 
for  such  serious  thinkers  and  workers  would 
compel  us  who  try  to  criticise  to  be  more  careful 
before  we  condemn. 

M.  Prion  s “ Music  Lesson,”  representing  a 
respectable  old  satyr  teaching  several  young 
satyrs  to  play  on  the  tibia,  depicts  with  gi'eat 
skill  the  vigorously  artistic  savage,  doing  his 
utmost  to  teach  the  young  that  to  be  masters  of 
their  instrument  they  must  be  thoroughly  in 
earnest ; the  amusing  way  in  which  the  dear 
little  satyr  is  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  elder’s 
manner  of  emphasising  some  particular  point,  is 
perfectly  portrayed,  bub  the  landscape  ia  too  like 
a modern  French  paysage  ; the  Hurmes,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  family  party  are  pleasantly 
domesticated,  is  not  painted  with  the  care  that 
these  fascinating  termivi  deserve,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to  believe  that  the  beantiful  little  satyrini 
can  grow  into  the  pieburesqae  ngliness  of  the 
sylvan  monster. 

M.  Lesrel’s  large  picture,  “The  Horrors  of 
Pillage,”  in  spite  of  the  horrors  depicted,  fails 
to  impress  the  spectator ; nor  does  Edouard 
Toudouze’s  equally  large  and  ambitious  piotnre 
of  Lob’s  wife  do  more  than  astonish  us  with  the 
boldness  of  the  attempt. 

There  is  no  place  on  earth  where  one  can 
become  more  easily  acquainted  with  horrors 
than  in  a Paris  Salon  exhibition,  or  where  the 
public  are  allowed  the  favour  that  Ruakin 
tells  us  is  the  peouliar  privilege  of  the 
artist,  that  of  seeing  our  friends  as  they  would 
look  undressed.  But  the  uudraped  figures  may 
be  called  the  complacent  horrors  ; such  pictures 
as  the  two  Sultanas  who  are  on  the  point  of 
being  strangled,  and  the  pretty  red-haired 
Jewess,  in  the  bath,  with  the  head  of  the  still 
prettier  black-haired  and  younger  woman  in  a 
dish  behind  her,  with  the  number  of  decapitated 
figures  in  other  piotures,  together  with  the  naoal 
amount  of  military  horrors  au  naturel,  painful 
martyrdoms  of  saints,  and  feasts  of  vultures  at 
their  terrible  banquets,  with  many  other  horrors 
sometimes  milder,  and  very  often  more  provoca- 
tive of  grief  than  the  more  serions  horrors,  make 
one  at  last  almost  indifferent  to  terrors,  more 
obnoxious  than  portraits  simply  of  distinguished 
senators  or  over-dressed  great  and  half.o-reat 
ladies.  ° 

The  hideous  piotures  may  be  planned  by  the 
skilful  decorative  contrivers  of  Parisian  shows, 
to  add  an  easily-acquired  charm,  by  vulgar 
contrast,  to  the  exquisite  beauty  that  meets  us 
in  so  many  directions  in  this  city  of  delight-  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  in  art  a much  greater 
contrast  in  favour  of  the  less,  than  between 
many  of  the  large  canvases  and  the  beautiful 
little  Venetian  “ Quarrel,”  painted  by  Van 
Haanen,  or  by  Casanova’s  little  pictnre  that  he 
has  called  " Temptation.” 

The  picture  of  the  “Death  of  Diogenes” 
represents  the  cynic  philosopher  with  a robust 
frame  and  black  hair,  which,  considering  tbat 
the  sage  ia  said  to  have  lived  to  ninety, 
five  years  of  age,  is  not  likely  to  have  been  his 
condition  at  his  death,  nor  do  we  think  that 
Diogenes  would  have  worn  in  his  tub  what  must 
once  have  been  a very  magnificent  silk  under- 
shirt, unless  Lais,  in  addition  to  other  favours 
had  presented  it  to  him  some  fifty  years  pre-’ 
viouslyj  the  traditionary  lantern,  its  last  whiff 
of  smoke  just  curling  out  of  it,  and  the  other 
accessories  of  the  pictures  are  saperbly  painted. 

M.  Levy’s  “ Gladiators”  at  the  Meta  Sudans, 
notwithstanding  the  excessive  care  with  which 
the  picture  has  been  studied  in  all  its  parts, 
appears  at  the  first  glance  as  if  it  were  a repre- 
sentation of  a modern  market  scene,  bnt  the 
exquisite  style  and  manner  that  Mr.  De  Tadema’s 
pictures  have  accustomed  us  to,  inclines  us  to 
regard  all  other  methods  of  treating  suoh  sub- 
jeots  as  dangerous.  The  fact  is,  De  Tadema’s 
pictures  appear  so  perfectly  like  what  be  repre- 
seats,  that  all  other  reproductions  of  such  scenes 
are  unsatisfactory. 

M.  Fritet’s  “ Despair  of  CEJipus  ” is  not  likely 
to  gain  for  the  painter  the  praise  he  covets.  The 
despair  of  (Edipus  conveys  a grief  too  load  and 
vehement  to  be  lasting.  M.  Fritet  should 
h^e  studied  bis  great  countryman  Perrault's 
‘Despair”  at  the  Luxembourg,  or  he  should 
^ve  looked  well  at  the  encaustic  pictures  from 
Herculaneum,  and  especially  the  ancient  mosaioB, 
whose  treatment  in  design  and  colour  ia  admir- 
ably  adapted  for  the  grandest  style  of  poetical 
painting;  the  mosaics  even  of  the  early  centu- 
ries of  the  Christian  era  are  superb  in  the  sober 
grandeur  of  their  tone  and  treatment. 


Much  is  said,  and  great  admiration  is  be 
stowed, on  M. Hennei-’s  two  pictures,  the  “Head 
of  John  the  Baptist”  and  the  undraped  lady, 
Bupernaturally  lighted  by  a peculiar  process, 
which  refuses  to  illnminate  any  object  surround- 
mg thechiefpointof attraction;  andnotwithstand- 
ing  the  exquisite  beauty  of  colour  and  surface  that 
Henner  obtains  by  his  method  of  painting,  the 
utter  sacrifice  of  every  kind  of  detail  to  enhance 
his  one  aim,  is  sorely  unworthy  a great  painter. 

We  have  not  exhausted  the  big  pictures  in 
this  year  s Salon,  but  we  have  named  some  of 
those  that  are  likely  to  gain  honour  for  the 
painter  : in  years  to  come  we  shall  bear  more 
we  fancy,  of  Laurens,  Melingue,  Glaize,  and 
Bridgman. 

Peris. 


A DISCOVERY-  of  an  extremely  interesting 
character  has  just  been  made  at  Colchester,  the 
Roman  Camiilodunum.  In  a field  on  the  Sheepen 
Farm,  halfway  between  the  High-street  and 
Lexden,  the  remains  of  several  kilns  for  barn, 
iog  Roman  pottery  have  been  found.  One  of 
them  is  very  perfect,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most 
complete  ever  found  in  this  country.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  in  all  these  kilns,  the  lower 
or  furnace  portion  is  found  more  or  less  un. 
injured,  the  upper  chamber  was  banked  up  after 
the  urns  had  been  arranged  in  it,  and  was  more 
or  less  of  a temporary  character. 

If  our  readers  will  turn  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright’s  “The  Celt,  the  Roman,  and  the 
Saxon,  p.  212,  they  will  find  a representation  of 
a Roman  potter’s  kiln,  discovered  in  1844  at 
Castor  (Durobrivoi),  in  Northamptonshire.  This 
will  give  a good  idea  of  the  kilns  at  Colchester 
This  pottery  was  better  in  shape  andornamenta. 
tion  than  that  called  Upchurch,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  refer.  As  the  Samian  was  im. 
ported,  the  Castor  was  the  most  important 
manufactured  in  Britain.  Much  of  the  ware 
was  of  a blnish  colour,  and  the  elegant  scrolls 
and  other  ornaments  which  decorated  it  were 
often  of  white. 

Mr.  Artis  made  a careful  examination  of  the 
Castor  Potteries,  which  actually  extended  for 
twenty  miles  on  the  banks  of  the  Nen.  He  says 
he  “ was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bine  and 
slate-coloured  vessels,  met  with  here  in  suoh 
abundance,  were  coloured  by  suffocating  the 
fire  of  the  kiln,  at  the  time  when  its  contents 
had  acquired  a degree  of  beat  sufficient  to  insure 
uniformity  of  colour.  I had  so  firmly  made  op 
my  mind  upon  the  process  of  manufacturing  and 
firing  this  peculiar  kind  of  earthenware,  that  for 
some  time  previonsly  to  the  recent  discovery  I had 
denominated  the  kilns  in  which  it  had  been  fired 
stmther  Mins.  The  mode  of  manafacturing  the 
bricks  of  which  these  kilns  are  made  is  worthy 
of  notice.  The  clay  was  previously  mixed  with 
about  one-third  of  rye  in  the  chaff,  which  being 
consumed  by  the  fire,  left  cavities  in  the  room  of 
the  grains.  This  might  have  been  intended  to 
modify  expansion  and  contraction,  as  well  as  to 
assist  the  gradual  distribution  of  the  colouring 
vapour.  The  mouth  of  the  furnace  aud  top  of 
the  kiln  were  no  doubt  stopped ; thus  we  find 
every  part  of  the  kiln,  from  the  inside  wall  to  the 
earth  on  the  outside,  and  every  part  of  the  clay 
wrappers  of  the  dome  penetrated  with  the 
colouring  exhalation.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
these  potteries  “ are  principally  confined  to  the 
gravel  bedson  the  bankaof  theNen  and  its  tributary 
streams;  the  clay  used  at  some  of  them  appears 
to  have  been  collected  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  works.  The  kilns  are  all  constructed  on  the 
same  principle.  A circular  hole  was  dug  from 
3 ft.  to  4 ft.  deep  and  4 ft.  in  diameter,  and  walled 
round  to  the  height  of  2 ft.  A farnaoe,  one. 
third  of  the  diameter  of  the  kiln  in  length,  com- 
municated  with  the  side.  In  the  centre  of  the 
circle  BO  formed  was  an  oval  pedestal,  the  height 
of  the  sides,  with  the  end  pointing  to  the 
furnace-mouth.  Upon  the  pedestal  and  side 
wall  the  floor  of  the  kiln  rests ; it  is  formed  of 
perforated  angular  bricks  meeting  at  one  point 
in  the  centre.  The  furnace  is  arched  with  bricks 
moulded  for  the  purpose.  The  side  of  the  kiln 
IS  constructed  of  curved  bricks,  set  edgeways  in 
a thick  slip  (or  liquid)  of  the  same  material  to  the 
height  of  2 ft.”  ’ 

The  veBaela  were  loosely  packed  in  a kiln  of 
this  oharaotor,  in  the  form  of  a dome  or  pyramid 
Hay  or  reeds  were  placed  orer  the  top  of  the 
whole,  and  clay  banked  upon  this,  conneoting  the 
dome.ahaped  mass  with  the  sides  of  the  kiln 
Wood  was  nsed  for  firing  the  mass.  The 
Durobrman,  or  Castor  pottery,  is  frsqnently 
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covered  with  representationB  of  men  in  armour, 
hunting  scenes,  &o.,  which  are  extremely  valuable 
as  illustrations  of  the  manners  and  sports  of  the 
period. 

The  finest  example  of  this  ware  in  existence 
forms  a prominent  object  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Essex  Arobmologioal  Society  at  Colchester  Castle. 
It  is  called  the  " Colchester  Vase,”  and  was  found 
in  that  town  in  1853.  The  figures  which  orna- 
ment it  are  of  a high  order  of  excellence,  and 
represent  scenes  in  the  arena.  A man  in  armour 
lashes  an  animal  with  a whip,  gladiators  are 
engaged  in  combat,  and  a hare  and  two  stags 
are  being  pursued  by  a dog.  A mortarium 
covered  this  vase  when  discovered,  and  bad  pre- 
served an  insoription  which  was  out  over  the 
heads  of  the  three  principal  gladiators.  This 
inscription  (out  with  a stylus)  is: — “Secundns 
Mar-o  Memn  N Sac  VIII.  Valentinu  Legionis 
XXX.”  Mr.  Roach  Smith  thinks  that  this  sen- 
tence refers  to  the  subject  depicted  on  the  vase, 
and  was  scratched  by  the  owner,  to  remind  him 
of  a gladiatorial  scene  he  had  witnessed,  Memn 
meaning  a victorious  gladiator  named  Memnon, 
or  Memnins. 

Another  description  of  pottery  made  to  a 
large  extent  in  Britain  in  the  Romano-British 
period  was  the  Upchurch.  The  Halston  and 
Upchurch  marshes  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway 
formed  a very  suitable  situation  for  extensive 
potteries.  The  land  was  not  so  much  under 
water  as  it  is  now.  The  importance  and  ex- 
tent of  the  potteries  may  be  ascertained  at  the 
present  day  by  passing  np  some  of  the  creeks, 
which  intersect  these  marshes,  at  low  water. 
If  the  sides  of  these  creeks  are  examined,  a 
stratum  of  broken  pottery  will  readily  be  seen 
extending  for  considerable  distances,  and  the 
beds  of  the  creeks  will  supply  roach  more. 
Vases  in  a perfect  state  have  been  found  in  these 
places.  The  clay  in  these  marshes  produces  a 
blue-black  coloured  pottery  of  hard  texture.  It 
is  not  so  artistic  as  the  Castor  ware,  hut  has 
been  better  preserved.  The  ware  was  sent  to  all 
parts  of  England,  and  was  much  esteemed. 
Many  of  the  ornaments  of  this  kind  of  pottery 
appear  to  have  been  produced  by  a stick,  or 
some  implement  formed  for  the  purpose,  pressed 
into  the  surface  at  certain  intervals  so  as  to 
form  various  patterns.  The  dots  and  analogous 
ornaments  in  relief  were  probably  stencilled  on. 

There  were  also  potteries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  York,  and  the  Romans  did  not  neglect 
the  Shropshire  clays.  Ware  made  from  the 
latter  has  been  found  at  Wroxeter  in  large  qnan- 
titles.  It  is  well  known  that  potteries  were 
carried  on  in  Staffordshire,  but  the  ware  does 
not  form  a distinct  type.  Where  ferruginous 
clays  are  found  the  ware  burns  to  a reddish 
colour.  A class  of  vessels  well  known  to 
arcbseologista  of  brown  clay  have  female  beads 
at  the  month.  These  are  believed  to  be  of 
foreign  origin.  The  terra-cotta  etatnettes  some- 
times fonud  on  Roman  sites  were  likewise  pro. 
bably  of  foreign  manufactnre,  though  we  bad 
clays  which  might  have  been  used  for  the 
purpose. 

The  fragments  found  scattered  aronnd  the 
kilns  at  Colohester  showed  that  more  than  one 
variety  of  pottery  was  fabricated  there.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  pieces  of  Samian 
ware  found  there  also  showed  that  they  had  been 
brought  there  for  imitation,  as  many  apeoimens 
of  the  black  ware  were  discovered  with  the  same 
patterns,  only  of  ruder  execution,  as  the  Samian. 
This  is  a very  interesting  fact. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of 
specimens  of  the  beautiful  ware  called  Samian 
were  imported  into  this  country.  We  shall 
presently  refer  to  the  question  whether  any 
variety  of  it  could  have  been  manufactured  here. 
This  exquisite  coralline  ware  was  called  Samian 
from  the  island  of  Samos.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  classic  writers  as  forming  the 
general  table  services  of  the  upper  circles  in  the 
countries  which  acknowledged  Rome.  Pliny 
tells  ns  it  was  also  made  at  Aretium  and 
Sarrentum  in  Italy,  Sagontum  in  Spain,  and 
PergamuB  in  Asia  Minor.  Areliura  is  the  modern 
Arezzo,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
discoveries  made  there  some  time  ago  included 
the  kilns  in  which  this  red  ware  was  baked,  and 
a work  was  published  by  M.  Fabroni  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  specimens  of  thefalrique  there  dis- 
covered differ  in  some  respects  from  the  Samian 
found  in  Britain  j for  instance,  its  colour  was  a 
deeper  red  than  oar  own. 

Samian  ware,  though  of  close  texture,  was 
extremely  brittle,  and  that  quality  is  alluded  to 
by  Roman  writers.  For  example,  in  Plantus  a 
man  is  requested  to  knock  gently  at  a door,  and 


he  answers,  “You  seem  to  fear  that  the  door  is 
made  of  Samian  ware.”  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  bowls  and  paterae  which  had  been  broken 
and  then  mended  with  leaden  rivets.  In  a spot 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  called  Pan  Rook, 
the  fishermen  frequently  dredge  np  fragments 
of  this  ware,  and  it  has  been  conjeotured  that 
some  vessels  engaged  in  importing  the  ware  to 
England  were  wrecked  here. 

The  decorations  are  generally  executed  with 
great  delicacy  and  manipulative  skill.  The  egg- 
and.tODgoe  border  is  frequent,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  ivy-leaf.  Mythological  scenes  are  depicted 
often  with  great  spirit,  and  gladiatorial  combats, 

: bunting-scenes,  and  affairs  of  common  life,  illns- 
trate  in  no  unimportant  degree  the  habits  of  the 
period.  The  potters’  names  found  under  many 
specimens  induced  Mr.  Roach  Smith  to  think 
that  the  faience  was  made  in  Gaul  and  Germany. 
There  are  snch  names  as  Dagodubnns,  Dago- 
marus,  Divioatns,  Cobnertus,  Taeconus,  &c. 
Kilns  in  which  the  ware  was  baked,  and  moulds 
for  its  fabrication,  have  been  found  at  Brusohe 
(Bas-Rbine)  and  Rheinzabern,  in  Bavaria.  The 
moulds  at  the  latter  place  were  bowls  of  earthen, 
ware,  with  the  figures  impressed  on  the  inner 
sarfaoe  : so  the  clay  was  pressed  into  them,  and 
came  out  when  the  object  bad  shrunk  in  baking. 
It  is  conjectured  that  the  clay  when  found 
native  was  not  of  sufficient  redness  to  give  the 
required  tint,  but  that  this  was  produced  by  the 
addition  of  oxide  of  iron  and  other  snbatanoes. 
In  a very  rare  kind  of  Samian  the  figures  and 
decorations  were  not  moulded  on  in  the  manner 
iust  described,  but  the  ornaments  wtre  worked 
separately,  and  afterwards  attached.  The  result 
was  naturally  a superior  sharpness  of  outline. 

In  1856  some  vases,  soldered  together,  were 
fuuud  at  Teulon,  a village  near  MonlioB-sur. 
Allier.  Researches  were  made  by  M.  Tudot, 
and  the  result  was  that  it  was  proved  that 
extensive  potteries  of  this  ware  existed  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Moulds  are  found,  bnt  not  tools. 

Those  who  have  not  examined  the  collections 
of  bowls,  pater®,  and  fragments, — chiefly  the 
latter,  unfortunately, — in  the  British  and  various 
local  museums,  have  no  idea  of  the  immense 
variety  of  the  borders  and  other  designs  appear- 
ing  on  this  ware.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  sites  of  Roman  towns  and 
villas  were  examined,  and  the  engraved  gems 
and  other  objects  preserved  and  utilised.  We 
think  it  not  improbable  that  when  pieces  of 
Samian  were  in  this  manner  discovered  the 
decorations  might  have  been  copied  by  an  illn- 
minating  monk  in  a neighbouring  monastery,  as 
a border  for  a page  of  a rich  missal.  It  is 
curious  that  fragments  of  a superb  bowl  were 
found  some  years  ago  in  the  rained  area  of  the 
abbot’s  parlour  at  Haoghmond  Abbey,  Shrop- 
shire, and  came  doubtless  from  the  site  of 
Uniconium.  Josiah  Wedgwood  appreciated  the 
ceramic  excellencies  of  this  ware,  and  copied 
many  examples. 

We  think  it  very  probable  that  the  Roman 
British  potters,  although  they  might  have  pro. 
duced  a ware  something  like  Samian,  conld  not 
imitate  its  beautifnl  glaze.  Experiments  have 
been  made  at  SSvresto  ascertain  its  components, 
and  give,  says  Miss  Meteyard,  in  her  “ Life  of 
Wedgwood,”  vol.  i.  p.  27,  “ for  this  lustre,  when 
entirely  free  from  paste,  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  and 
lime  in  various  proportions,  and  the  intensity  of 
its  polish  seems  derived  from  partial  vitrification. 
The  lustre  is,  in  fact,  a fine  coating  of  siMoate, 
and  seems  in  itself  to  have  been  devoid  of  colour, 
but  set  off  by  that  of  the  paste,  which  was 
coloured  with  red  ochre.  It  is  thus  a true  porce- 
lain glaze,  and  was  applied  by  a brush,  or  the 
immersion  of  the  ware,  as  in  the  case  of  a cup- 
shaped  vessel  discovered  on  the  level  of  Roman 
London,  the  inside  had  been  left  unvarnished.” 

Ur.  Kendrick,  in  a paper  on  the  Roman  station 
at  Wilderspool,  Warrington,  the  presumed 
Condate  of  Antonine,  in  *•  R-liquary  ” (xi.,  p-  43), 
states  that  from  a oarefol  examination  of  Samian 
fragments  di-^covered  there,  he  can  observe  such 
a marked  difference  in  quality  that  he  divides 
them  into  two  classes, — true  and  fictitious.  The 
number  of  pieces  of  true  Samian  were  very 
few,  and  unnrnamented.  The  execution  of  the 
decoration  of  the  ornamented  specimen  forming 
the  fictitioos  class  is  very  poor.  The  ground,  or 
as  we  should  say  in  heraldry,— is  in  some 
oases  filled  up  with  an  unmeanicg  blotch,  or 
spot,  which  Dr.  Kendrick  thinks  another  proof 
of  its  local  origin.  The  paste  of  this  psendo- 
Samian,  also,  does  not  appear  red  throughout ; 
the  coralline  oolonr  is  on  the  surface  of  the 
object,  the  body  of  the  vessel  being  of  a fawn 
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colour.  Lumps  of  clay,  impressed  with  finger 
marks,  were  found,  and  Dr.  Kendrick,  by  i 
“ happy  thonght,”  had  some  of  them  baked  b; 
Messrs.  Adams,  of  the  Victoria  Pottery,  Hanley 
The  result  was  that  a cone  very  much  like  thi 
fictitious  Samian  was  produced.  But,  ourioosb 
enough,  the  clay  of  which  the  lumps  wer* 
formed  is  not  found  in  the  locality,  and  tht 
place  whence  it  came  has  rot  been  ascertained 
Mr.  Roach  Smith,  in  his  "Collectanea  Antiqua’; 
(ii.  34)  speaks  of  some  fragments  of  potter; 
found  at  Colchester  many  years  ago,  and  whiol 
be  thonght  might  be  local  imitations  of  tb< 
celebrated  ware,  and  after  Kendrick’s  eiperi 
ments  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  an  inferio; 
kind  of  Samian  may  have  been  made  in  Britain 
but  the  subject  requires  farther  investigation,  i 


THE  STATE  AND  THE  ARTS  IN  THE 
NETHERLANDS. 

Amidst  the  excitement  which  a European  wa: 
creates,  even  in  a country  far  removed  from  thi 
scenes  of  stanghter,  and  at  a time  when  tb< 
Legislatore  is  flooded  almost  daily  with  massec 
of  papers  relating  to  massacres,  or  the  futile  en 
deavours  of  diplomatists,  those  documents  whicl 
touch  upon  the  arts  are  likely  to  be  overlooked 
But  the  correspondence  lately  presented  to  thi 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  attitude  of  the  State 
to  the  Arts  in  European  countries  is  one  whicl 
possesses  an  intrinsic  interest  in  itself,  as  wel 
as  considerable  value  from  the  lessons  whiol 
may  be  learned  from  it  for  our  guidance  ii 
artistic  matters  in  this  country. 

Always  active  in  industrial  and  artistic  mat 
ters,  the  Dutch,  untroubled  by  the  necessity  foi 
great  military  or  political  reforms,  have  latelj 
been  able  to  devote  careful  attention  to  the  cnlti 
vation  of  the  Fine  A’ts,  and  therefore,  thougl 
among  the  smallest  of  nations,  the  Netherlandi 
are  not  the  least  iniportant  kingdom  whei 
peaceful  things  are  under  consideration. 

Up  to  the  year  1875  the  management  of  mat 
ters  connected  with  the  fine  arts  belonged  to  th( 
Education  Department,  which  in  its  turn  wai 
: under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
Bat  in  July  of  that  year  a marked  and  ver; 
radical  change  was  introduced,  for  a new  depart 
ment  was  created, — still,  indeed,  undertbesamt 
minister,  and  still  forming  a division  of  his  office 
but  specially  and  solely  concerned  with  the  arti 
and  sciences.  As  we  shall  see,  there  are  tbre( 
sets  of  individnals,  including  the  minister,  whc 
have  a control  over  these  matters. 

Six  officials  have  the  management  of  this 
department, — namely,  a rif^endaire,  the  head 
manager;  a commis-en-cKef,  or  chief  clerk;  £ 
clerk  i^commis)  ; and  three  assistant  - olerki 
{commis-adjoinU).  The  responsible  person  is 
of  course,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior ; the  eh 
individuals  already  mentioned  simply  formioj 
what  in  England  wa  should  call  “the  office.’ 
Tbe  subjects  which  fall  within  their  departmen 
are  divided  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  int< 
fourteen  separate  parts,  though  as  a matter  o 
fact,  as  will  be  seen,  so  large  a subdivision  ii 
not  strictly  necessary.  They  are  as  follow:— 
1,  the  preservation  of  ancient  artistic  and  his 
torical  monuments  ; 2,  the  construction  of  arcbl 
tectural  monuments;  3-10,  the  management  o 
tbe  various  galleries  of  pictures,  sonlpture,  anc 
other  collections  at  the  Htgue,  Amsterdam 
Haarlem,  and  Leyden ; 11,  the  supervision  o 
tbe  school  of  art;  12,  the  encouragement  of  th< 
schools  of  music  ; 13,  of  artistic  works  and  under 
takings ; and  14,  the  teaching  of  drawing 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  scope  of  Govern 
ment  management  is  very  wide,  ranging  froo 
the  preservation  of  ancient  monoments,  — 1 
fact  which  it  would  be  well  should  be  carefullj 
noted  in  England  at  the  present  time, — downtotbi 
duties  of  curators  of  museums  and  encouragar 
of  artistic  education.  So  much  for  the  genera 
outline  of  the  powers  <if  the  State.  But  tbi 
Dutch  have  wisely  guarded  against  the  evils  o 
officialism  and  red  tape  by  the  institution  of  l 
body  or  royal  commission  which  was  establisbei 
iu  1874,  known  as  the  “College  de  Conseillen 
pour  les  Monoments  d’Histoire  et  d’Art' 
(“Ryks  Advieeura  voor  de  Monumenten  vai 
Gesebiedenea  eu  Kunst”).  This  commission 
consisting  of  fifteen  persons,  like  the  trustee 
of  our  National  Portrait  Gallery,  is  nnpuid 
except  that  travelling  expenses  are  defrayed 
attached  to  it  is,  however,  a paid  secretary  an< 
three  “ Deasinatenrs-architectes.”  This  bod; 
has  also  the  further  advantage  of  being  able  V 
nominate  demestio  and  foreign  correspondeotj 
from  whom  information  can  be  obtained,  so  tha 
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they  are  kept  welj  informed  of  improvemente  in 
ether  coaatr.es.  The  actual  duties,  or  ratbS 
powers,  of  this  oommissiou  ore  fourfold.  Firstly 
mrilv  ?r  Goverumea  t or  vol  a^ 

t."oa  of  mo  r'’™  for  the  preset™, 

tiou  of  monuments  or  other  interesting  subieols 
conneoted  with  Dutch  history  or  art  S it 

lniZ°L°Tr  Of  “tietio  iuterLt 

and  forms  lists  of  those  which  belong  to  public 
1 0 ions.  Thirdly,  It  proposes  measures  which 

btate  galleries  of  art  and  history  j and  lastly  it 
adyisee  upon  the  oonatrnotion  of  now  buildiMs 
tion  ; “1^°“  Goyernment,  or  on  the  rttorl! 
wholly  partially  or 

whilM  ‘>0  aaaa  ‘bat 

whilst  the  actual  responsibility  as  to  artistic 

Tl  ZT^  7“^“  " State,  to™ 

lo™  0^“*'.  ™“Paot  staff  to  carry  oat  all 

EonUem?  ’“"f  » competent  body  of 

be  underlet”  “cMsres  which  shLld 

of  isyy  h ‘*'’P‘>rtment.  The  Budget 

01  18i7  has  set  apart  for  the  expenses  of  the 
oommiss.on  a sum  of  16,300  florins  (1,3S81.). 

ramhe  f”"  •“  commissim.  The 

number  of  ancient  monuments  actually  under 
their  care  is  small,  no  more  than  ten  1 namely 
cast of  Grenthe,  the  old  feudS 
cXrf  S ■'  “ ‘Wrteenth 

of  the  '■“'“I  ““G®  Brederode, 

of  the  same  age.  the  ancient  door  of  the  prison 
of  the  castle  of  the  Counts  of  Holland  at  the 
Haguei  the  ■ Falfchoff”  Chapel  and  the  Kronen- 
MaestrichT  ‘bo  Porte  d'Enfer  at 

i Utrecht  Vh  ° Oetbedral  of 

battlfrf  ^o  inonument  to  commemorate  the 

I,  battle  of  Waterloo  at  Boarn  ,■  and  those  non, 

' Sro“f‘‘r-l°^  ood  ‘be 

1 anf  Lhs?  ‘be  other  historical 

and  artistic  monuments  belong  either  to  the 
communes  or  to  religious  bodL.  And  here  a 

JtTert  rno'°a‘?°  »PP"ent,  for 

°°  actual  law  to  ensure  the  Hafefc-  nf 
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oarefnl  notice  in  this  country.  The  union  of 
offlcal  responsibility  with  priyate  adyioe  and 
assistance  is  moat  to  be  remarked,  so  that  the 
valuable  qualities  of  each  are  preserved  in 
moaeratioii,  aod  preveeted  from  running  into 
excess  : thus  officials  cannot  fall  too  much  under 
the  power  of  office  rules  and  traditions,  and 
private  style  cannot  develop  into  foolish 
crotchets. 


THE  STRAND:  AND  SOME  ITEMS 

noteworthy  in  it. 


r,  ,0  auparent,  tor 

" °°  actual  law  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
(these  monuments,  and  some  communes  have 
destroyed  buildings  well  worthy  of  beiug  care, 
u y preserved.  Still,  although  the  yestries  and 

-nnnZZTr  ‘bb>  f™=bo,„  of  ooutro“hey 
appear  of  late  years  to  have  become  aware  of 

by  gi”fnu  th"™  buildings,  and  the  State, 

by  giving  them  sums  to  aid  in  the  work  of  re 
^oration  has  sneoeeded  in  indirectly  preserving 
imany  yaluablo  monumouts,  and  enoonraging  the 
Ip  pie  ‘o  look  after  interesting  obieota  *Bat 
fnounmeats  belonging  to  priyate  individuals  are 

Sile  ob'  ^, ^b®  of  the  State.  Move, 

pble  objects,  again,  are  under  the  control  of  the 
oommnne,  whilsb  those  which  are  so  far  private 

bodies  So  f«  “ a ° °b®‘8e  of  the  local 
mlv  “ *“  ““  regards  the  second  head,  it  is 
, y necessary  to  observe  that  the  official 
jngmeers,  aided  by  private  arohileots,  ha™ 
vorkT“''°prs“°°‘  n construction  of  public 
nur  ’ by  the  management  of  the 

Chool  ff'arT'’“t'  7“  ““J"  ®®’=‘  P®‘®‘  °0‘  ‘bat  ‘he 
Sentlv  aslsm^”?!!;  ™ established  so 
poently  as  1870,  and  that  it  consists  of  six  pro. 
sssors,  who  teach  drawing,  painting,  engraving 

-istorv  rf’ar7  P^f.P’®®  “f  G'^sfut^ce),  the 
anatomy,  and  perspective 
frohitecture,  singularly  enough,  is  taught  not 
lere.  butat  the  EcolePolyteohnique  of  Delft  A 
rrSL”  ‘be  actual  s\perin“tuct 

Lvi  i .bool,  andone  item  of  the  29,000  florins 
Ranted  to  it  by  the  State  is  paid  to  pupils  to 
?untries°'The°°°‘‘7r  ‘b®‘''  ®‘>®oatiou  in  foreign 
lent  of  mn“®  o®r‘  ‘wo  subjects,  the  encourage, 
ter  0077“  ““  ?“‘®“®»’  ““yalso  be  passed 
[ the  mhl-b  ‘b®  last  head,  we  find 

tLie  ‘b®  "ooond  class  that  is, 

1 those  connected  with  the  higher  braiohes  of 
irjmary  education,  drawing  formra^mportanl 

'£t™an7n“l°h'°  ‘t"  '“bools  for  the  miLle 

‘b®. poly  technic  schools,  in  which,  as 

l ace  am.  Hut  m some  respects  art  ednoaHnn  Jo 
ipreasing  m importance,  and  every  year  it  t 
ling  more  carefully  and  more  liberafly  fostfred 
[itbe  State.  Nodonbt  the  coming  Exhibition  at 
|UBterdam  will  act  as  an  inoentive  to  the  more 
‘b®  ‘oaobing,  as  well 
Id  Gutch  industry  itself.  But  it  is  qnite 

IhSfhtV  bavo  been  made 

ihin  the  last  few  years,  and  the  main  portions 
ithe  art  system  of  Holland  arc  well  wLhy  of 


It  is,  without  doubt,  a moat  curious  aubj'ect  to 
go  into,  — the  past  as  contrasted  witti  the 
present  of  the  older  streets  and  highways  of  a 
ojty ; to  note  what  they  once  were,  and  what 
they  now  are.  An  old  map  of  London,  like  that 
of  Peter  Vandeu  Keere’s,  of  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  reveals  some  carious  matters 
and  as  contrasted  with  the  present,  some  not  a 
little  startling.  And  if  this  be  so,  and  no  one 
probably  will  dispute  it,  the  matter  becomes  vet 
more  lustruotive,  if  much  of  that  past  work 
remains  in  the  present,  and  forma  now  a part  ol 
It.  Huge  London  City  is  in  this  state,  for  not 
only  are  very  many  of  the  leading  thoronghfares 
through  It  the  same,  in  direction  of  roadway, 
as  they  were  when  the  famous  City  walla  and 
gates  were  in  existence,  but  very  many  of  the 
ootnal  houses  are  yet  standing,  and  are  in. 
habited,  and  thickly  and  closely  too.  Let  us 
take  but  a single  highway,  known  to  all  the 
worId,-the  Strand.  In  Vanden  Keere’s  map 
but  a very  little  of  this  is  shown,  the  map  all 
but  ending  at  Temple  Bar ; but  ■'  Pleete-streete  ” 
IS  shown  through  its  whole  length  with  East- 
oheape  to  the  Tower;  and  the  whole  way  must 
have  exhibited  much  of  the  same  character  and 
style  and  manner  of  housobuilding  and  arrange- 
ment.  In  more  recent  maps,  and  as  we  come 
down  to  the  present  day,  more  and  more  of  the 
way  westward  is  of  course  shown,  so  that  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  huge  metropolis  may  be 
ae^  as  auccesBive  additious  were  made  to  it. 

Hut  the  changes  amid  so  much  that  is  fixed  of 
a siQg.e  street,  as  the  Strand,  are  quite  sufficient 
to  engage  a little  earnest  attention,  and  we 
propose  to  note  a few  things  in  and  about  it,  not 
m?  generally  known  as  they  ought  to  be. 

xne  btrand  is  so  well  known  a thoroughfare, 

lor  who  is  there  that  does  not  know  it  ?— that  it 
would  seem  all  but  impossible  to  utter  a word 
about  It  not  already  noted ; but  to  know  a place 
well  you  must  need  do  a something  more  than 
Bimply  now  and  then  pass  through  it. 

..P  foundations 

01  It,  hidden  away  as  they  are  by  the  buildings, 
street.way,  and  foot-pavings.  Very  many  of  the 
houses,  especially  between  the  two  churches  of 
bt.  Mary.le.Strand  and  St.  Clement’s  Danes,  are 
uninhabitable  in  the  basement  stories  from  the 
damp  and  the  rotten  nature  of  the  ground.  This 
"®“  ‘®  ‘'®®®  Bug  little  if  at 

all  disturbed  for  gouerations,  and  is  saturated 
with  damp  and  even  sewage  matter.  Many 
01  the  honeea  are  drained  through  the  old  high, 
evel  way  sy  stem,  and  it  does  not  go  down  to  the 
lower  level,  between  whioh  two  levels  there  is  a 
d.8  anoe  of  many  feet.  Ancient  London  was  a 
pioture.filled  town,. that  is  certain,  but  it  conld 

have  been  but  a very  poorly  and  badly  drained 
n 'I^®  B'gt  ‘Wes  mast  at  times  have 

all  but  washed  away  parts  of  it,  or  there  must 
have  been  some  special  provision  to  guard  against 
them  ; and,  even  as  it  is,  with  a granite  embank- 
ment between  the  river  and  the  street-ways  close 
to  It,  the  water  seems  to  possess  the  power  of  so 
penetrating  the  ground  and  saturating  it  as  to 
make  its  presence  felt  much  farther  than  might 
be  supposed  possible.  That  the  embankment  is 
a useful  work  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  it 
was  not  built  up  high  enough  is  certain  from  the 
constant  additions  that  are  every  now  and  then 
emg  made  to  it,  and  moat  certainly  its  founda- 
tions do  not  go  deep  enough.  To  “ embank”  a 
river  running  throngh  a vast  and  crowded  oitv 
18  yet  an  engineering  problem. 

11,^17'  ?°‘®  ““'®  Tight  and  left  out  of 

the  btraud  a number  of  narrow  lanes  and  covered 
ways,  picturesque  enough,  and  we  sometimes 
wonder  that  they  have  not  been  taken  advantage 
of,  and  made  to  do  some  sort  of  duty  on  oanvM 
for  when  such  are  found  in  foreign  towns,  and 
out.of.the.way  spots,  the  Turners  and  Pronta 
hnd  them  out  by  mstinet.  aud  compel  them  to 

717’’ ti“  P*“‘®.''®.-'®aking  purpose,  and  right 
well  do  they  merit  It.  Why  not  here  ? And  be 
It  observed  that  this  mode  of  street  and  way 
planning  is  a thing  of  the  past,  and  that  what 


remains  of  it  is  rapidly  disappearing,  modern 
improvement”  rejecting  such  inconvenient 
pictureequenesB.  But  surely  such  may  with  ad. 
vantage  be  perpetuated  on  paper  and  canvas,  for 
most  certain  is  it  that  to  make  a picture  out  of 
an  improved  length  of  straight  street  way, 
bounded  on  either  side  by  rows  of  evenly-built 
tall  houses,  is  beyond  toe  power  pictorial  of 
mortal  man.  “Improvement”  is  all  about  us, 
as  in  the  Strand;  but  a long  price  is  paid  for  it, 
and  mental  sacrifices  not  a few  must  be  made,  as 
It  would  seem,  to  obtain  it ! 

The  wealth  of  the  Strand,  from  Charing.oroaa 
to  Temple  Bar,  who  will  venture  to  estimate  ?— 
but  the  poverty  to  be  met  with  down  its  narrow 
courts  aud  ways  may  be  but  too  readily  come  at. 
It  would  hardly  be  credited  if  told  and  made 
note  of.  Improvement  is,  however,  on  the  move 
even  here,  and  a most  wonderful  problem  is  in 
course  of  being  worked  out,  whioh,  if  anything 
be,  IS  worth  the  noting.  Nothing  can  be  well 
more  out  of  repair,  or  more  dilapidated,  than  the 
houses  down  the  courts  we  have  indicated,  and 
in  and  about  Drury. lane,  of  famous  memory  : 
and  right  full  they  are,  and  thickly  crowded’ 
with  poor  humanity.  That  ubiquitons  body,  the 
Board  of  Works,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  has 
lound  this  unhappy  spot  out,  and  a wide-spread 
work  of  improvement  has  already  commenced, 
^^>8  present  moment  going  on. 
Whole  streets  are  condemned,  and  blocks  of  poor 
going,  and  gone  ; and  the  perplexities 
and  diffiouities  of  those  who  lived  in  the  houses 
demolished,  and  now  in  those  condemned,  are 
ardly  to  be  told.  The  crowding  of  the  houses 
remaining  in  these  courts  aud  allejs  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  greater  than  ever.  A better  class 
ot  houses  and  bettertenants  are  tobe  the  rule : but 
It  may  be  asked,  Whither  are  they  to  go  who  are 
thus  turned  adrift,  and  compelled,  somehow  or 
other,  to  find  fresh  quarters  ? And  it  seems  a 
pity,  indeed,  that  before  such  wholesale  destruc- 
carried  out,  some  provision  is  nob  made 
to  hll  np  the  void  created  by  it.  Why  not,  we 
would  ask,  when  a row  of  houses  is  thus  con. 
deraped,  pull  down  part  first,  rebuild  more  com. 
modiously,  and  with  more  stories  ? — thus  pro. 
viding  for  those  turned  out  an  improved  dwell- 
in^always  improving  those  who  dwell  in  it. 

We  have  made  some  minute  inquiries  on  the 
subject  of  this  wholesale  pulling  down  of  thickly, 
populated  dwellings,  and  leaving  the  ground  for 
months,  and  even  years,  bare  and  empty,  while 
so  much  is  needed.  Such  mode  of  proceeding 
makes  matters  already  bad  much,  very  much 
worse.  It  would,  as  we  must  conteud,  be  diffi.’ 
cult  to  exaggerate  the  amount  or  the  kind  of 
suffering  oansed  by  it,  and  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  the  kindly  feeling  and  charity  of 
those  who  interest  themselves  so  untiringly  with 
such  all  but  hopeless  matters  to  do  more  good 
than  to  glance  at  it.  House  accommodation  in 
such  localities  as  these,— close  to  the  Strand,— 
for  those  who  do  so  much  that  is  necessary  and 
disagreeable,  and  so  much  that  must  needs  be 
done,  is  to  the  full  as  necessary  as  the  “bringing 
water  to  the  thirsty  city.”  Nay,  is  it  not  more 
so  ? for  it  is  close  at  hand,  and  may  be  seen 
every  day  and  all  day  long. 

And,  further,  to  do  some  real  good  here  is  the 
more  to  be  sought  after,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be 
accomplished  at  but  little  extra  coat,  if  any,  as 
we  have  above  hinted  at,  nothing  but  plain 
house-building  being  needed.  All  this  is  not 
actnally  in  the  line  of  the  Strand,  bub  may  be 
seen  from  almost  any  of  its  turnings. 

But  leaving  these  things,  what  is  there  not  in 
the  architectural  way  through  the  long  length 
of  the  Strand  ? All  bat  every  kind  and  style  of 
architecture,  and  of  very  many  dates,  too.  There 
is  the  reproduction,  or  copy,  of  the  last  of  the 
“ Eleanor  Crosses,”— things  remarkable  in  so 
many  ways,— in  the  courtyard  of  the  Railway 
Hotel.  Then  there  is  the  fine  Water-gate  (for 
though  not  in  the  Strand,  we  cannot  pass  it),  by 
Inigo  Jones,  a right  happy  and  classical  bit  oi 
architecture.  Why  nob  make  of  it  again  a true 
water-gate  on  the  Embankment  itself,  as  near  as 
may  be  to  its  present  site  ? Surely  some  society 
taking  note  of  these  things  might  interest  itself 
in  this  water-gate, — it  is  well  worth  it, — and 
that,  too,  before  it  is  too  late.  Then  there  is 
the  well-known  entrance  into  Exeter  Hall,  as 
good  an  example  of  Greek  architecture  as  London 
can  boast  of.  There  is  Somerset  House,  whioh 
needs  must  bo  seen,  and  the  two  churches,  re- 
markable as  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
in  the  roadway,  and  the  first  of  them,  St.Mary’sl 
le.Strand,  a good  example  of  Italian  or  Renais 
sance  architecture,  taking  the  mind  to  the  davs 
of  sturdy  Johnson. 
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We  might  go  on,  and  point  to  mnoh  more  oI 
true  arohitectaral  interest  in  the  Strand,  bu’ 
mast  forbear,  but  can  hardly  do  otherwise  than 
point  to  the  New  Law  Conns,  now  in  part  roofer) 
in.  These  will  contrast  with  all  else  in  thislinr- 
of  thoroughfare,  and  may  well  engage  the 
attention  of  the  student  of  modern  Gothic  art ; 
for  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  architectural 
problems  is,  as  it  would  seem,  being  worked 
out, — that  of  “designing”  the  pioinresque^ 
Can  this  be  done  P What  is  the  picturesque  ? 
Standing  at  the  east  end  of  the  narrow  Wjoh- 
street,  or  Holy  well-street,  the  picturesque  may 
be  seen,  and  will  define  itself  far  more  con- 
vincingly  than  wordy  definitions  can  do  it ; and 
it  is  soon  apparent.,  that  the  pictnref-que  com*-8 
of  accident,  each  house  or  block  of  building  the 
work  of  a distinct  hand  and  time.  The  old  and 
the  new  may  thus  be  usefully  and  instructively 
compared.  And  then  missing  thns  so  very  many 
things  of  more  or  less  note,  there  is  the  noise  of 
the  Strand,  all  but,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  unique.  It 
begins  at  about  four  a.m.,  before  it  is  light,  and 
a very  few  minutes  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  sheets  of  the  daily  press,  and  then  never 
ceases  for  a moment  till  long  after  midnight,— 
about  two  hours  only  of  quiet.  For  continued 
noise,  concentrated  noise,  we  must  contend 
that  that  of  the  Strand  is  unique,  and  without 
rival.  The  way  is  paved  from  Exeter  Hall  to 
Temple  Bar  with  granite  boulders,  and  though 
strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  substitute 
wood  for  the  noisy  granite,  they  have 
hitherto  failed. 


“HOUSES  OB  HOMES?” 

Under  this  title  we  have  an  architect’s  earnest 
appeal,  in  a pamphlet,  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
as  one  of  the  territorial  princes  of  the  metropolis 
to  assist  in  improved  methods  of  house-building 
upon  the  Bedford  estate  (published  at  15,  Bussell- 
street,  Covent  garden).  It  takes  the  tone  of 
some  recent  articles  in  our  pages,  and  thus 
reiterates  inter  alia  an  assertion  made  there 
which  has  been  doubted  by  correspondents : — 
“Take  another,  not  a hypothetical,  instance, 
in  which  the  leaseholder,  one  of  your  Grape’s 
tenants,  perceiving  the  mistake  of  his  neigh- 
bonrs,  determines  to  be  wise  in  time.  He  will 
build,  not  only  good  business  premises  for  him. 
self,  but  also  a house  fitted  for  the  description 
of  people  who  are  able  and  willing  to  inhabit  it. 
He  has  heard  of,  perhaps  seen,  a Parisian 
maison-d..loyer.  He  proposes  to  build  over  his 
shop  three  or  four  superposed  residences,  each 
planned  as  a distinct  home.  To  do  this,  the  piece 
of  land  upon  which  his  predecessor,  ninety.nine 
years  ago,  built  a shop  as  well  as  his  residence 
above,  is  not  wide  enongh  ; a frontage  of  18  ft., 
or  even  25  ft.,  to  the  street  is  not  sufficient,  he 
therefore  proposes  to  borrow  two  pieces  of  your 
Grace’s  land,  in  order  to  obtain  a frontage  of, 
say  50  ft.  These  are  readily  granted  to  himj 
but  your  Grace’s  agent  says  to  the  tenant,— 

‘ Ton  may  have,  if  you  want  them,  twenty 
pieces  of  the  duke’s  land,  but  it  is  on  condition 
that  you  rebuild,  on  the  very  spot  where  a party, 
wall  has  stood  for  ninety-nine  years,  another 
similar  wall,  which  shall  stand  for  another 
seventy  or  eighty  years.'  That  is  to  say,  he  may 
build  if  he  likes,  upon  the  two  pieces,  one  house, 
but  be  must  plant  in  the  very  centre  of  it  a 
thick  wall,  through  which,  on  the  lower  story, 
he  is  permitted  by  your  Grace  to  make  a door. 
Thus  the  lessees  of  land  upon  the  Bedford 
estate  have  no  alternative  but  to  erect  the  old- 
fashioned  house,  originally  intended  for  a single 
family.  Under  this  ban  many  of  the  houses 
near  Covent.garden  have  been  recently  built, 
and  they  represent  a dead  loss  to  genuine 
investors.” 

Wearenot  surprised  that  thestatementhas been 
doubted,  its  motive  being  inoomprebenBible.  The 
writer  is  not  proposing  to  alter  the  dwellings  of 
those  who  can  afford  to  hold  an  entire  bouse. 
The  majority  of  ns  would  prefer  the  discomforts 
and  extravagance  of  a vertical  house  to  the  die- 
comforts  and  economy  of  a horizontal  residence 
of  similar  cubical  extent.  But  it  is  different 
with  numerous  groups  of  the  population  who  are 
unable  to  occupy  an  entire  bouse  of  several 
stories,  yet  who  love  a town  life;  and  it  is  for 
these  the  author  speaks. 

The  gist  of  his  appeal  lies  in  a desire  to 
provide  distinct  residences  for  a multitude  of 
small  families  and  groups,  neither  poor  nor  ill- 
bred,  who  now  live  higgledy  - piggledy  iu 
“ lodgings.”  Much  of  the  cubical  space  now 
absolutely  wasted  over  shops  can  be  utilised  for 


that  purpose  to  the  undoubted  profit  of  the 
owners.  It  is  merely  a question  of  modified 
frontage.  Instead  of  building  upon  a slice  of 
land,  25  ft.  in  width,  a shop  and  nine  or  ten 
rooms  over  it,  with  two  dark  kitchens,  two 
servants’  “attics,”  and  two  water-closets; 
instead  of  compelling  a tenant  who  borrows  two 
such  slices  of  land  to  build  two  snob  houses  upon 
rbem,— permit  him  to  erect  upon  the  two  slices, 
chns  containing  together  a frontage  of  50  ft.  to 
the  street,  one  block  of  buildings.  The  depth 
say  60  ft.  The  writer's  advice  is  this The 
block  shall  contain  two  shops  extending  over  all 
the  surface  of  the  site  except  those  portions 
oocupied  by  a small  area,  the  staircase,  and  the 
two  entrances  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  building. 
Under  each  shop,  and  communicating  with  each, 
there  shall  be  a basement  containing  rooms,  a 
lavatory  and  water-closet,  stores  and  cellars  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  shopkeeper.  The  first 
story  over  the  shops  shall  be  a mezzanine  story, 
approached,  through  a special  entrance  from  the 
street,  by  a special  stair.  It  shall  contain  six 
but-iness  offices,  or  three  sets  of  offices,  a lavatory 
and  water-closet ; above,  on  the  first  floor,  tbe 
second  floor,  and  the  third  floor,  there  shall  be 
six  distinct  town  residences,  each  complete  in 
Itself,  and  fitted  for  the  sort  of  family,  group,  or 
individual  I have  described  in  a preceding  para- 
graph. Bach  residence  will  be  closed  by  a 
private  door  opening  to  the  staircase  landing  as 
an  ordinary  house-door  opens  to  the  street. 
Each  shall  consist  of  an  entrance-hall,  a sitting, 
room  (17  ft.  by  14  ft.),  two  bed-rooms,  and  a 
linen  closet;  a kitchen,  a pantry,  a coal-store, 
and  a water-closet;  and  a servant’s  bed-room. 
There  need  not  be  a dark  corner  in  any  part  of 
suoha  residence ; every  room, except  tbeservant  s 
room  next  the  kitchen,  can  have  a fireplace.  The 
house  need  not  rise  higher  than  some  of  the  new 
bouses  on  tbe  Bedford  Estate.  The  six  residences 
can  be  contained  in  three  stories ; and  tbe  horizontal 
divisions  between  them  shall  be  of  concrete.  A 
life  for  goods  and  provisions  shall  be  ^ fixed 
in  the  staircase,  which  shall  be  fire-resisting, 
spacious,  light,  and  airy.  This  stair  shall  bo 
common  only  to  the  six  residences ; be  reached 
from  tbe  street  by  an  entrance  distinct  from  that 
leading  to  the  offices,  and  distinct  from  the  shops. 
Between  the  atreet-entrances, — for  the  resi- 
dences  and  for  the  basiness-offioes, — there  shall 
be  a porter’s  lodge,  in  which  shall  be  stationed 
one  of  Captain  Walter’s  Coramissionnaires,  who 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  guarding,  cleaning, 
lighting,  and  general  superintendence  of  the 
public  parts  of  tbe  building.  Thereby  an  actual 
inconvenience,  felt  in  both  new  and  old  build- 
ings when  the  householder  does  not  reside  on 
the  premises,  will  be  avoided.  Neither  under- 
ground kitchens  nor  “attics”  need  be  occupied 
by  an  entire  family,  often  of  a very  poor  class, 
tbe  presence  of  whose  friends  and  children  upon 
the  common  stair  is  a frequently  - reonrring 
nuisance.  The  caretaker  of  two  entrances,  two 
stairoases,  and  one  goods-lift  need  not  be  a 
resident.  The  scientific  subdivision  and  oom- 
pleteness  of  the  different  parts  ol  the  building 
leave  to  each  sub-tenant  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities  of  housekeeping.  The  pamphlet  is  pub- 
lished at  an  opportune  moment,  and  deserves 
the  consideration  of  other  land-owners  than  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 


Board-room  therein,  for  the  nse  of  tte  Wate 
Committee,  oorreepondieg  in  arobiteotnral  oh 
raoter  with  the  rest  of  the  bn.ldmgs  ™e  cost 
of  these  works  will  amount  to  about  V.60OI.,  or 
30s.  per  head  of  tbe  population. 


THE  SHAETESBUBX  PABK  ESTATE. 

The  feeling  against  tbe  way  in  wbiob  the 
Artisans’  and  General  Dwellings 
managed  seems  to  grow  stronger.  VVitn  too 
agitation  against  tbe  raising  of  the  rents  we 
have  not  mnoh  to  do.  Itis  acommeroial  matter, 
and  must  be  settled  on  oommeroial  principles. 
The  general  condnet  of  the  company  is  anoteer 
thing.  The  inquiries  of  an  impartial  surveyor 
have  shown,  we  believe,  that  dividends  have 
been  paid  ont  of  capital,  and  an  nncomfort.ble 
state  of  opinion  is  growing  up.  A 
has  been  forwarded  to  tbe  direntors  by  bord 
Portesene,  tbe  Chief  Boron,  Lord  Cavendish,  and 
others,  worded  as  Mo"' 

dinary  meeting  of  the  shareholders  be  colled  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  appointing  a com- 
mittee of  investigation,  consisting  ot  eignn 
shareholders,  to  inquire  into  the  Snancial  con. 
dition  of  the  company,  the  purchase  of  the 
estates,  the  cost  and  qnalities  of 
in  building,  the  methods  pnrsned  in 
condition  and  prospeots  of  each  of 
pony’s  estates,  and  such  other  matters  relati  g 
to  the  general  bnsiness  of  the  company  os  they 
may  deem  necessary.” 


THETFOBD  CORPORATION  WATER- 
WORKS. 

These  werks,  which  have  beeu  constructed 
from  tbe  designs,  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Jabez  Church,  C.E.,  of  Great  George, 
street,  Westminster,  the  engineer  appointed  to 
carry  out  tbe  nudertaking,  were  handed  overtothe 
Town  Council  in  a complete  state  on  the  7th  inst., 
at  the  Guildball,  when  a vote  of  thanks,  which 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  Fyson,  the  ex-mayor, 
and  seconded  by  Major  Marsham,  the  mayor,  was 
tendered  to  Mr.  Church,  upon  the  sucoessful 
termination  of  his  labours.  After  the  meeting, 
tbe  Town  Council  accompanied  that  gentleman 
to  the  works,  which  were  ranch  admired  for  their 
pleasing  and  bnsinesslike  appearance. 

Tbe  water,  of  which  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  very  superior  quality,  is  obtained  from 
an  artesian  well,  sank  about  160  ft.  into  the 
chalk,  and  is  pumped  therefrom  into  a reservoir 
constructed  of  brick  in  cement,  whence  the 
town  is  supplied  by  gravitation.  The  engine 
and  boiler  bouses,  together  with  the  coal-store, 
are  grouped  in  one  block,  and  have  an  agreeable 
elevation  in  white  brick  facing  the  high  road. 
There  is  also  a house  for  the  manager,  with  a 


WADHURST  PARK,  SUSSEX. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  the 
central  ball  of  this  bouse,  whioh  was  built  a few 

years  ago  for  Mr.  De  Murrieta. 

It  is  approached  from  the  front-door  by  a flight 
of  eight  steps,  constructed  within  an  entrant, 
hall,  which  is  thns  4 ft.  loftier  ^ban  the  other 

ground. floor  rooms,  and  which  is  20  ft,  wide  by 
34  ft.  long,  and  contains  a bilhard-table,  and  a 
deep  chimney-corner,  flanked  by  seats.  A 
'bachelors’  stair”  adjoins  the  entrance. 

The  central  hall  is  14  ft.  6 in.  wide  by  33  tt. 
long,  and  about  24  ft.  high.  On  the  groond.floor 
level  it  gives  access  on  the  left 
fnot  shown  on  tbe  engraving),  and  to  the  ball- 
room, and,  through  tbe  door  in  the  end  wall,  to 
the  drawing-room.  These  three  rooms  have  also 
doors  of  inter-oommnnioation,  so  that  a complete 
circuit  is  established.  _ 

In  the  far  right-hand  corner  la  seen  the 
entrance  to  the  principal  etaire.  These  are  pro. 
vided,  midway,  with  a large  half-landing,  having 
a semi-ootagonal  bay-window  commanding  dif- 
ferent views,  and  Btted  np  with  writing-table, 

"’Tho'neit  landing  is  on  the  first-floor  level,  and 
comes  into  view  on  the  engraving. 

A gallery  traverses  the  end  (the  central  portion 
beini  recessed,  so  as  to  avoid  casting  a shadow 
on  the  drawing-room  door  beneath  it),  and  gives 

access  to  several  bedrooms.  . , j - 

A second  gallery  (shown  on  the  right  band  in 
the  engraving)  is  lighted  through  a senes  of 
arches  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  tbe  wall,  and 
leads  to  other  bedrooms,  and,  further  round,  to 
the  bachelors’  stairs. 

Thns  all  parts  of  the  honse  are  connected 
together  by  means  of  this  central  hall,  while  the 
consequent  danger  of  the  spread  of  fire  is  met 
by  iron  rolling-abutters  at  various  points,  and 
hydrants,  with  the  hose  ready  attached  to  them. 

This  house,  which  cost  abont  12,0001., 
sive  of  the  terrace  walls,  was  built  by  Mr.  v7. 
Shearbnrn,  of  Dorking,  from  tbe  designs,  iind 
under  the  superintendence  of,  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Tarver,  architect.  i-  j u 

The  marble  ohimneypiecea  were  supplied  by 
MeeBra.  H.  Poole  & Sone,  one  ot  those  in  the 
drawing-room  being  lofty,  and  snrmonDted  by  a 
fine  painting  (eigned,,  in  three  compartments, 
by  Macrinus.  tt  n -d  a 

The  grates  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  D.C.Boyd 
and  the  chief  part  of  the  wainsoot  joinery  anfl 
fittings,  as  well  as  the  decoration,  by  Messrs 
Green  & King.  , - t 

Bullevant’s  fittings  were  ordered  for  the  sast 
windows. 

The  house  stands  on  a commanding  bill,  con 
sisting  of  Tunbridge  Wells  sandstone,  overlymi 
Wadburst  clay,  an  iron-bearing  formation. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  since  the  last  foundry  a 
Wadhnrst  was  abandoned,  and  the  local  iroi 
monnmental  slabs  in  tbe  parish  church,  as  wel 
as  the  numerous  fire-dogs.  Ac.,  in  tbe  neighbour 
hood,  still  attest  the  former  manufacture  of  thi 
material. 


[.May  1 9.  ^ S77. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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WADHUEST  PARK,  SUSSEX:  CENTRAL  HALL. All-..  Euiv.ved  J.  Taevzh,  Architect. 


THE  EAST  LONDON  HOSPITAL  I'OK  CHILHLKN. JJhsr?.  Ueset  S.  & C.  A.  Lego,  Ar.cmTECTS. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


THE  EAST  LONDOH  HOSPITAL  FOR 
CHILDREN,  SHADWELL. 

This  hospital,  recently  opened  for  use,  is  de. 
signed  upon  the  pavilion  or  sspaiate  block 
principle,  and  consista  of  Bve  bniWings  more  or 
JeB0  detached. 

The  adminiatrati^e  block  contains  apartments 
for  the  resident  medical  officer  and  assistant 
surgeon,  the  lady-saperintendent,  the  matron, 
the  large  board-room,  the  secretary’s  offices 
nurses  and  servants’  rooms,  and  in  the  basement 
the  kitchen,  scullery,  rooms  for  stores,  druffs.  &c 
as  well  as  cellarage  for  beer,  wine,  and  so  on. 

Connected  with  this  block  is  the  Dispensary, 
which  has  separate  entrances  and  exits,  and 
^ adjoining  the  hospital,  and 
snfficiently  connected  with  it  to  be  served  by 
part  of  the  hospital  staff,  is  otherwise  qnite 
distinct  and  separate. 

The  ward  blocks  are  upwards  of  70  ft.  Ion? 
and  specially  designed  with  reference  to  aspect! 
light,  ^®°tilation,  and  general  supervision,  and 
allow  1,000  cnbio  feet  for  each  child.  Each 
ward  has  attached  to  it  its  ward-kitchen,  bath- 
roorn,  nurses’  room,  lavatories,  &c.,  complete. 

V is  obtained  by  windows  on 

both  sides  of  each  ward,  which  open  in  such 
manner  as  to  avoid  down.dranght;  in  addition 
to  these  the  so-called  Tobin’s  principle  is  intro- 
throughout.  The  warming  is  by  two  sets 
of  double  stoves  m the  centre  of  each  ward,  the 
intention  of  the  architect  being  to  drawoff  the 
vitiated  air  around  the  smoke-pipes,  but  this  has 
been  abandoned  by  order  of  the  committee. 

There  18  an  isolated  building  in  the  rear  con- 
taming  ten  beds  for  infections  cases,  or  cases 
reqainng  separate  treatment.  This  bnildimr  is 
complete  in  itself.  ^ 

The  laundry  department  is  also  in  the  rear,  and 
contains  a washhouse,  drying.room,  ironing-room, 
and  cleandinen  storeB,  Ac.  The  post-mortem 
room  and  dead-house  and  small  museum  adioin 
I he  operating-room,  fitted  up  with  neeesaarv 
oonvenienocs,  is  situated  between  the  wards 
-Lilts  are  placed  in  convenient  position  in  the 
comdors,  and  the  lift  for  taking  children  up 
and  down  is  designed,  but  has  to  be  erected. 
-Hydrants  are  fixed  on  each  floor  with  a supply 
of  water  m case  of  fire.  All  the  corridors  and 
staircases  are  fireproof. 

There  are  airing.yards  laid  out  as  gardens  for 
convalescent  children. 

at  present  is 

id.OOOL  One  ward  block  remains  to  be  erected 
the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  5,0001. 

The  number  of  beds  at  present  accommodated 
in  the  ordinary  wards  is  ninety-two.  The 
number  of  beds  in  the  block  to  be  erected  will 
be  seventy,  less  sixteen  in  temporary  wards. 
148  beds^  ’ completed,  will  be 

The  shape  of  the  land  is  irregular,  but  the 
buildings  have  been  adapted  to  it.  The  principal 
front  next  the  road  (as  shown  by  the  engravinej 
happening  to  be  the  narrow  end  of  the  site,  the 
bniidmg  looks  less  important  than  it  otberwiso 
would. 

The  ^chiteots  of  the  building  are  Messrs.' 
Henry  8.  & C.  A.  Legg,  of  Bedford-row,  under 
^hose  direction  all  the  works  have  been  carried 


[May  19,  1877 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE 
ARTISANS’ AND  LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT,  1875, 

TO  SOME  OF  THE  COURTS  AND  ALLEYS  OP 
THE  METROPOLIS-* 

Amongst  the  many  valuable  measures  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  domestic  legislation  of  this 
ooontry  introdnoed  by  the  present  Government 
none  can  claim  to  be  of  greater  importance,  or 
more  calculated  to  improve  both  the  moral  and 
U of  tbo  working-classes,  than 

Bill  introduced  and  carried  by  the  present 
-Home  Secretary  entitled  “ An  Act  for  facilitating 
the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Work- 
iDg  Classes  in  large  Towns.” 

One  pauses  on  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry  to 
consider  whether  it  is  strictly  within  the  province 
of  any  Government  to  legislate  upon  such  sub- 
jects. Strict  political  economists  might  be 
^ond  to  say  that  it  is  no  more  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the 
working.classes  than  it  is  to  find  the  necessary 
lands  for  decorating  those  occupied  by  persons 
in  a higher  grade  of  life  with  the  view  of  afford. 


Fwnf  before  the  Architectoral  Association  on 

Friday,  the  11th  mat.,  by  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  F.R.I.B,  4. 


ing  sound  lessons  in  esthetics.  It  is  the  glory 
of  the  British  Constitution,  however,  that  it 
admits  of  innnmerable  compromises,  and  possibly 
this  circumstance,  more  than  any  other,  has 
helped  to  preserve  that  Constitution  for  the 
number  of  years  during  which  we  have  had  the 
happiness  and  privilege  of  living  nnder  it. 

Across  the  Channel,  notably  in  France,  leading 
politicians  are  invariably  devoting  themselves  to 
plan  constitutions  which  may  be  considered 
perfect  npon  paper,  and  which,  so  long  as  they 
are  regarded  as  treatises  on  Constitutional 
Government,  may  be  pronounced  as  closely 
approximating  to  all  that  conld  be  desired  for 
the  well-being  of  a country;  but  when  tried  by 
any  nntoward  oirenrastanoes  they  are  found  to  be 
80  nnyielding  in  their  character  as  to  give  way 
upon  tension,  or  any  forced  state  of  affairs  which 
teats  the  oonatitntion  in  anything  like  an  onusual 
or  abnormal  degree. 

Good  government  havingbeen  rightly  described 
as  the  obtaining  the  greatest  happiness  for  the 
greatest  nnmber,  it  will  no  doubt  be  found  that 
though  the  application  of  this  Act  is  intended  for 
houses  occupied  by  the  lower  orders  of  society, 
is  pointed  out  in  the  preamble  of 
the  Bill,  the  diseases  which  are  generated 
there  not  only  cause  death  and  loss  of  health 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  courts  and  alleys 
which  the  Act  is  intended  to  improve,  bat  also 
in  other  parts  of  the  cities  and  boroogha  in 
which  the  same  may  be  located.  It  amounts  to 
IS  in  fact,  that,  as  it  has  been  found  practically 
impossible  to  prevent  the  spread  of  any  epidemic 
disease  from  the  court  or  alley  in  which  it  may 
originate  to  the  adjoining  property,  in  the  interest 
of  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  classes,  legis- 
lation such  as  that  we  are  about  to  consider  this 
evening  has  been  found  to  have  become  im. 
jeratively  necessary.  Salus  populi  supreina, 

ex,  than  which  no  higher  incentive  could  be 
found  for  efficient  legislation  in  this  particular, 
ihe  third  reading  of  Mr.  Cross’s  Bill  having 
of  on  the  17th  of  June, 

075,  i thought  it  my  duty  immediately  to  torn 
my  attention  to  the  application  of  the  Act  to  a 
portion  of  the  Metropolis  over  which  I have 
official  charge  ; and  on  the  5th  day  of  July.  1875 
I submitted  to  the  Board  of  Works  for  the 
Holborn  District  a report,  accompanied  by  plans, 
showing  the  application  of  the  Act  to  the  courts 
and  alleys  of  Gray’s-inn-lane.  I had  a profound 
conviction  that  in  no  district  in  London  conld  a 
set  of  courts  and  alleys  be  fonnd  which  more 
required  the  application  of  some  such  vigorous 
measure  as  this;  and  as  I was  persuaded  that 
the  other  districts  in  London  would  be  eqoally 
anxious  to  obtain  a remedy  for  evils  of  a like 
character  existing  therein,  I oame  to  the  ooncln- 
Sion  that  the  Holborn  District  should  not  suffer 
through  any  want  of  energy  or  zeal  on  my  part. 

1 would  here  remark  that  efforts  had  been 
made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  courts  and 
alleys  forming  the  subject  of  my  report  by  the 
agencies  previously  existing  directed  to  this 
end,  that  all  that  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
application  of  the  several  Sanitary  Acts,  Mr 
Torreus  s Bill  for  improving  the  dwellings  of 
the  labouring  classes,  and  the  powers  conferred 
nnder  the  Building  Act  and  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Acts,  had  been  tried  time  after 
tim6_  without  producing  any  material  results 
Nor  18  the  reason  for  this  failure  difficult  to  dis- 
oover._  The  several  Acts  of  Parliament  which  I 
have  jnst  enumerated,  whilst  enabling  the  sani- 
tary authorities  to  operate  upon  one  or  two 
houses,  or  even  a block  of  dwellings  of  an  on- 
sanitary  character,  did  nob  admit  of  any  sweep- 
ing measure  of  reform,  and  all  that  was  achieved 
waa  a slight  palliative  of  some  of  the  most 
glaring  evils  which  fell  under  the  cognisance  of 
the  authorities.  There  was  no  opportunity 
atiorded  for  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the 
different  owners  of  property,  nor  conld  steps  be 
taken  by  the  local  authorities  with  the  view  of 
clearing  the  site,  except  upon  agreement  with 
the  owners  of  all  the  interests  concerned,  which 
practically  rendered  such  operation  impossible. 

The  report  presented  by  me  to  the  Holborn 
-Board  of  Works  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
necessary  official  representation  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  officer  of  health,  and  this,  as  required 
by  the  Act,  was  duly  forwarded  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  who  aro  constituted  the 
authority  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  in  all  portions  of  the  metropolis  save  and 
ex^pt  the  City  proper,  where  the  Act  is  confided 
to  the  care  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 

The  official  representation  of  the  medical 
ottcer  of  the  Holborn  district  was  dated  the  19bh 
of  July,  1875,  and  on  the  Slab  of  that  month  the 


Metropolitan  Board  proceeded  to  view  the 
and  having  satisfied  themselves  that  the  hoi 
courts,  and  alleys  within  the  area  referre 
were  unfit  for  human  habitation,  aud  that  t 
evils  could  not  be  effectually  remedied  other' 
than  by  an  improvement  scheme  for  the 
arrangement  and  reconstruction  of  such  str 
aud  houses,  did,  on  the  6th  of  Augnst,  pa 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  area  in  quesi 
was  au  unhealthy  area ; and  they  further 
stmeted  their  Engineer  and  Architect  forth? 
to  prepare  for  their  consideration  a scheme 
the  application  of  the  Act  to  each  area,  anc 
report  the  probable  cost  of  carrying  it  out. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1875,  Sir  J. 
Bazalgette  and  Mr.  Vulliamy  presented  their 
^rt,  which  in  due  course  was  referred  to 
Committee  of  Works. 

Whilst  the  improvement  scheme  which  1 1 
down  dealt  with  14  superficial  acres,  that  si 
mitted  by  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette  and  Mr.  Vullia: 
dealt  with  lOi  acres  only— the  latter  gentleir 
having  eliminated  from  the  area  all  the  propert 
which  were  occupied  by  commercial  or  otl 
buildings,  and  confined  themselves  almost  i 
clusively  to  the  dwelling-houses  which  wi 
found  on  the  site  dealt  with  by  them. 

I may  state  briefly,  that  when  I commenced 
deal  with  the  area  in  question  I resolved  tt 
the  only  building  which  I would  preserve, 
which  I considered  as  worth  preserving  in  t 
entire  area,  was  the  Church  of  St.  Alban,  ai 
having  come  to  that  conclusion  I had  no  gre 
difficulty  in  laying  out  the  remainder  of  t 
space. 

For  the  purpose  of  intersecting  the  area  wi 
the  necessary  streets,  I invariably  chose  to  oo 
tinue  the  lines  of  such  streets  as  were  in  exig 
ence  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  th 
was  particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  the  stree 
intersecting  the  plot  from  east  to  west.  Thi 
the  lines  of  Hatton- wall,  Cross-street,  andCharle 
street  were  continued  to  Gray’s-inn-road.  Th 
feature  did  not  seem  to  have  been  considered  b 
the  engineer  and  architect  to  the  Metropolita 
Board. 

When  their  joint  report  was  referred  to  th 
Works  Committee  of  that  body,  very  serious  an 
material  alterations  were  made  in  the  improve 
ment  scheme.  The  committee  considered  it  thei 
duty  to  again  inspect  the  area,  and  this  tim 
with  the  object  of  going  over  the  property 
house  by  bouse,  with  the  view  of  determiuioi 
how  many  of  the  houses  fell  individually  withii 
the  scope  of  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  aud 
having  ascertained  the  number,  they  carefullj 
eliminated  all  the  rest,  so  that  when  the  depositee 
plan  was  prepared,  it  was  found  to  deal  with  foui 
acres  of  property  only,  that  being  ten  acres  less 
than  the  scheme  prepared  by  me,  and  six  acres 
and  a half  less  than  the  scheme  snbmitted  by 
the  Board’s  own  engineer  aud  architect. 

I will  briefly  bring  to  yonr  notice  the  chie: 
points  of  difference  between  the  scheme  ai 
recommended  by  the  Board's  own  officers  anc 
that  delineated  on  the  deposited  plan.  First 
with  reference  to  the  important  point  of  the 
widening  of  Gray’s-inn-road,  Sir  Joseph  Bazal- 
gette  aud  Mr.  Vulliamy  state  in  their  report : — 
‘‘Whether  this  iraproTeinent  can  properly  be  regarded 
the  necessary  widening  of  an  exietiDg  approach  to  the 
area  under  tho  terms  of  the  Artisane'  Dwellings  Act,  what- 
ever view  may  be  taken  of  this  question,  this  portion  ol 
brav  s-inn-road  ought  to  be  widened  to  at  least  60  ft  , and 
this  IS  the  proper  aud  economical  time  for  effecting  that 
improvement."  “ 

The  officers,  in  dealing  with  the  area  when 
cleared,  proposed  to  form  four  new  streets 
therein,  each  40  ft.  wide;  and  also  to  make  five 
paved  footways,  each  25  ft.  in  width,  at  right 
angles  to  the  new  streets,  so  as  thoroughly  to 
open  up  the  area  for  access,  light,  and  air,  whilst 
leaving  large  spaces  available  for  the  erection  of 
artisans’  dwellings.  The  Board  proposed  the 
formation  of  only  one  street  of  the  width  of 
40  ft.,  another  of  the  width  of  35  ft.,  the  widen, 
ing  of  three  existing  thoroughfares  (Dorring. 
ton.street,  Beauchamp.street,  and  Baldwin’s, 
gardens)  to  30  ft.,  as  also  the  widening  of  an 
existing  footpath  through  Bell-court  and  Brooke, 
court  to  20  ft.  This,  with  the  removal  of  two 
bouses  in  PortpooMane,  and  two  others  in 
Greville.street,  embraced  the  entire  scheme  as 
submitted  on  the  Board’s  deposited  plan. 

Manifestly  insuffioient  as  was  this  scheme  in 
reference  to  the  number  and  width  of  the  pro- 
posed  streets  and  approaches,  it  failed  entirely 
to  provide  anything  like  sufficient  apace  for  the 
number  of  artisans  and  labourers  who  are  most 
unhealthily  located  on  the  area  now  under  our 
review.  In  a word,  the  Board,  whilst  endeavour* 

I ing  to  carry  oat  the  letter  of  the  law,  utterly 
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lissed  its  spirit ; and  their  proposed  method  of 
Baling  with  the  area  was  little  if  any  better 
ban  that  which  conld  have  been  effected  by  the 
peratioDs  of  Torrens’s  Act,  to  which  I have 
efore  referred. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  matter  for  much  surprise 
bat  when  the  Home  Secretary  appointed  a 
lommissioner  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the 
oheme,  the  District  Board  of  Works  and  the 
arious  charitable  and  religions  organisations 
rere  found  to  be  in  opposition,  on  the  score  of 
!i8  manifest  insufficiency,  and  of  its  failing  to 
olve  the  problem  which  had  been  submitted  in 
. thorough  and  comprehensive  spirit. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  in  justidcation  of  the 
ction  taken  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Vorks  in  regard  to  this  matter,  that  they  were 
omewhat  alarmed  at  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
mprovement  scheme  which  their  own  officers 
lad  devised.  They  felt  that  if  they  were  asked 

0 apply  the  Act  in  so  wholesale  and  sweeping  a 
uanner  as  was  soggested  in  this  scheme,  they 
ronld  be  entailing  npon  the  ratepayers  of  the 
aetropolis  a burden  larger  than  had  been  oon- 
eroplated  when  the  Act  passed  the  Legislature, 
.nd  they  probably  felt  that  the  right  time  to 
uake  knowQ  their  views  as  to  the  proper 
forking  of  the  Act  was  in  the  preparation  of 
■he  deposited  plan  submitted  to  the  Home 
leoretary,  iu  reference  to  the  drat  application 
or  setting  in  motion  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
lict.  That  they  were  wrong  in  this  view  is.  pro- 
lably,  now  admitted  by  themselves.  Soffice  it 
;o  say,  that  after  an  exhanative  inquiry,  before 
'jr.  Cubitt*  Nichole,  the  Commissioner,  the 
loheme  was  rejected  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1 Before  ditjoiissiug  the  alternative  schemes,  it 
{uay  be  interesting  to  state  what  would  have 
iieen  the  anuual  cost  to  have  been  paid  out  of 
he  public  rates,  charging  interest  at  the  rate 

Ilf  3Z.  17s.  6tl.  per  cent,  per  aniram  npon  the 
tmount  of  the  dedoit  after  taking  credit  for  the 
rhole  of  the  ground-rents  that  would  have  been 
leoeived,  for  carrying  out  the  original  scheme 
l>repared  by  myself.  I dnd  that  snoh  annual 
edoit  would  have  amounted  to  4,9371.,  whereas 
he  dedoit  on  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  and  Mr. 
^ulliamy’s  scheme,  as  stated  in  their  report, 
ronld  have  been  3,4661.,  a difference  of  1,4711. 
It  is  matter  for  consideration,  however,  whether, 
taving  regard  to  all  the  features  of  the  proposed 
improvemeot,  this  sum  of  1,4711.  would  not  have 
aeen  partially,  if  not  entirely,  covered  by  the 
miarged  advantages  which  would  have  accrued 
'rom  carrying  out  the  original  scheme. 

‘ “ All’s  well  that  ends  well,”  and  whilst 

regretting  the  delay  which  has  occurred,  I am 
lappy  to  be  able  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
issociatinn  to  a plan  which  shows  that  the 
Board  of  Works  are  seeking  in  the  present  ses- 
uion  of  Parliament  to  obtain  the  necessary 
[i)0wer3  from  the  Legislature  to  effect  the  widen- 
ng  of  Gray’s-inn.road,  and  the  consequent  re- 
(aoval  of  many  of  the  courts  and  alleys  abutting 
ffiereoo,  as  a metropolitan  improvement. 

! It  does  not  very  mnoh  matter  whether  this 
(rest  boon  be  accomplished  one  way  or  another, 
JO  long  as  -it  is  achieved.  It  would,  indeed,  have 
oeen  strange  if,  after  public  attention  had  been 
JO  forcibly  drawn  towards  the  subject,  the 
improvement  of  the  squalid  courts  aud  alleys 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gray’e-inn.lane  had 
oeen  allowed  to  remain  undone. 

[ The  Board  of  Works  allege  that  their  greatest 
difficulty  iu  dealing  with  this  matter  when  pre- 
sented to  their  notice  was  the  doubt  they  had  as  to 
itbeir  possessiog  the  necessary  powers  under  Mr. 
Cross’s  Act  to  effect  so  great  a public  improve- 
xnent  as  the  widening  of  (Bray’s-inn-road  in  the 
light  of  “ a necessary  widening  of  an  existing 
approach  to  the  area"  under  consideration. 
Similar  donbts  were  expressed  when  the  corpo- 
ration of  Birmingham  brought  their  intended 
application  of  the  Act  under  the  notice  of  the 
Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary 
to  inquire  into  the  same.  All  uncertainty  on  this 
lEcore  should  be  at  once  removed  by  the  iutroduo- 
.tion  of  a short  measure,  giving  the  necessary 
powers,  if  they  do  not  at  present  exist,  and 
allowing,  with  this  object,  that  two  sohednles 
[of  property  should  be  prepared,  one  giving  the 
market  value  only  of  the  property  when  falling 
fairly  within  the  scope  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings 
lAot,  and  the  other  giving  the  customary  10  per 
cent,  for  forced  sale  when  the  property  is  re- 
quired for  an  improved  approach. 

Soonafcerthe  Holborn  scheme  was  propounded, 
an  official  representation  was  made  by  the 
medical  officer  of  health  for  the  Whitechapel 
district  in  reference  to  an  area  Ij  ing  partly  within 
that  district  and  partly  within  the  adjacent 
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parish  of  Limehouse.  The  area  comprises 
certain  streets  eastward  of  the  Boyal  Mint,  and 
abutting  on  Upper  East  Smitbfield  on  the  south, 
and  Royal  Mint-street  on  the  north,  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Viaduct  intersecting  the  area. 
The  area  will  admit  of  twenty-two  blocks  of 
dwellings  being  placed  thereon,  with  paved  courts 
and  streets  alternating,  the  auperhoial  area  of 
the  dwellings  being  92,488  ft.,  which  would  admit 
of  3,600  persons  being  lodged.  The  net  cost  of 
this  scheme,  which  I may  state  has  succesafully 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  an  official  inquiry 
by  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  for  which  the  necessary  Act  of 
Parliament  has  been  granted,  is  54,400L  This 
was  the  only  scheme  in  London  which  passed 
sncoessfully  through  the  various  stages  during 
the  session  of  1876. 

For  the  present  session  of  1877  no  less  than 
twenty-two  schemes  referring  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  courts  and  alleys  of  the  metropolis 
were  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  and  these  twenty-two 
schemes  were  situated  in  thirteen  different 
districts  of  the  metropolis.  Of  the  twenty-two 
schemes,  eleven,  or  just  one  half,  are  being  pro- 
ceeded  with  ; the  necessary  plans  for  the 
improvement  schemes  have  been  prepared, 
notices  given  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
property,  and  in  a great  many  cases  the 
inquiries  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  under 
the  Act  have  taken  place.  The  following  is  a list 
of  the  schemes  : — 

I.  Bedfordbury  Scheme  {St.  Martin' s.in-the- 
Fields). — The  area  comprised  in  this  sobemecon- 
sists  of  a block  on  the  east  side  of  Bedfordbury, 
and  includes  several  courts  of  very  old  and  dilapi- 
dated houses,  so  densely  popnlated  that  it  is 
foand  necessary  to  erect  bnildings  six  stories  in 
height  in  order  to  reinstate  the  popnlation  on  the 
same  site,  and  to  afford  them  fair  accommoda- 
tion and  a proper  amount  of  ventilation.  In 
connexion  with  this  scheme  it  is  recommended 
that  Bedfordbury  be  widened  to  30  ft.,  aud  that 
the  houses  in  Cbandos-etreet,  on  the  east  side  of 
Bedfordbury,  be  removed  so  as  to  widen  the 
street  to  42  ft.  The  net  cost  of  this  scheme  is 
estimated  at  63,995Z. 

II.  Oreat  Wild-street  Scheme. — This  scheme 
relates  to  a block  of  courts  and  alleys  between 
Great  Wild-street,  Drury-lane,  and  Prinoes-street, 
and  comprises  some  of  the  most  wretched  bouses 
in  the  metropolis,  in  which  the  inhabitants  are 
closely  packed.  It  will  be  requisite  to  erect 
buildings  of  six  stories  in  order  to  provide 
proper  accommodation  for  the  numbers  to  be 
displaced.  It  is  recommended  that  Prinoes- 
street  be  widened  to  30  ft.,  and  that  Great 
Wild-street  be  of  a width  of  nob  less  than 
40  ft.  The  net  cost  of  this  scheme  is  estimated 
at  49,5401. 

III.  Pear-tree‘Court  Scheme  (Clerkenwell). — 
This  scheme  includes  some  houses  of  the  lowest 
class.  The  improvement  proposed  shows  that 
a projecting  block  of  buildings  in  Clerkenwell- 
olose  will  be  removed,  and  that  the  close  will 
be  connected  by  a carriageway,  vid  Ray-street, 
with  Farringdon-road.  The  net  cost  of  this 
scheme  is  estimated  at  5,0502. 

IT.  Whitecross-street  Scheme  {St.  Luke's). — 
This  scheme  comprises  two  areas  marked  A and 
B in  the  official  representation  of  the  medical 
officer,  the  first  being  situated  between  Golden- 
lane  and  Whitecross-street ; and  the  second 
between  Whitecross-street  and  Bunhill-row,  each 
consisting  of  a labyrinth  of  narrow  courts  and 
alleys,  the  houses  in  which  are,  for  the  most 
part,  very  old  and  dilapidated,  and  without 
proper  ventilation. 

V.  High-street,  Islington  Scheme. — This  com- 
prises two  small  areas  on  the  east  side  of  High- 
street,  one  on  either  side  of  the  Philharmonic 
Theatre.  The  net  cost  of  this  scheme  will  be 
7,960Z. 

VI.  Elizabeth-place  Scheme  {St.  Oeorge-the- 
Martyr). — This  includes  a small  and  compact 
block  situated  between  Tower-street,  Duke- 
street,  Webber-row,  and  Ann’s-place,  in  the  im- 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Waterloo.road.  A 
great  part  of  the  property  in  this  area  is  of  a 
very  objeotionable  character,  and  the  popula- 
tion  displaced  might  be  reinstated  in  blocks 
of  five  stories.  Tbe  net  cost  is  estimated  at 
2,7171. 

VII.  King-streetScheme  {St.  George^tlie.Martyr). 
This  scheme  comprises  portions  of  Guu-street, 
Flint-street,  and  Martin-street,  many  of  the 
bouses  in  which  are  in  a very  dilapidated  and  filthy 
condition.  New  buildings  may  be  erected  of  four 
stories  on  the  sites  of  the  old  ones,  to  accommo- 
date a larger  number  of  persons  than  those  to 
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be  displaced.  The  net  cost  is  estimated  at 
5,4862. 

VIII.  3fint-street  Scheme  {St.  George  • the- 
Martyr). — This  area,  which  adjoins  Mint-street, 
from  Hurrow-street  to  Blue  Ball-alley,  is  morally 
and  structurally  one  of  the  worst  in  the  sonthern 
portion  of  the  metropolis.  A rearrangement  of 
the  houses  can  readily  be  effected  on  tbe  same 
site,  so  as  to  give  improved  accommodation. 
The  net  cost  is  estimated  at  25,1502. 

IX.  02c2  Pye-street  Scheme  {Westmi'nster). — 
This  area  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Vic- 
coria-street,  and  comprises  houses  in  Orchard- 
street,  Old  Pye-street,  St.  Ann-street,  and 
Perkin’s-rents.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  schema 
is  5,8302.  net. 

X.  Qoulston-street  Scheme  {Whitechapel). — 
This  scheme  comprises  an  extensive  area  lying 
between  High-street,  Whitechapel,  and  Went- 
worth-street,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Middleeex- 
street,  and  on  tbe  east  generally  by  the  houses  in 
Gouteton-street.  Tbe  net  coat  of  this  scheme  is 
estimated  at  124,7002. 

XI.  Flower  and  Dean-street  Scheme  {White- 
chapel).— This  area  is  situated  to  the  east  of 
Coinmeroial-street,  and  extends  from  High- 
street,  Whitechapel,  on  the  south,  to  Flower-and- 
Dean-street  on  tbe  north.  It  contains  an  an- 
usually  large  proportion  of  dwellings  of  the 
worst  description,  and  includes  a considerable 
number  of  registered  lodging-houses.  To  the 
south  of  Wentworth-street  a large  proportion  of 
the  area  referred  to  by  the  medical  officer  has 
been  omitted,  as  its  condition  does  not  appear  to 
warrant  its  demolition.  The  erection  of  five- 
Bcory  buildings  is  recommended  in  this  block, 
and  it  is  soggested  that  Wentworth-street  should 
be  widened  to  40  ft.,  and  Flower-and-Dean- 
street,  Keate-street,  and  George-street,  each  to 
30  ft.  The  net  cost  of  this  scheme  is  estimated 
as  23,0732. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Vulliamy,  the  snperin- 
tendiug  architect  of  tbe  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  I am  enabled  to  place  before  yon  plans 
referring  to  the  whole  of  these  schemes,  and  I 
may  state  that  the  area  proposed  to  be  cleared 
consists  of  twenty.four  acres;  that  the  gross 
cost  of  the  clearances  has  been  estimated  at 

903.4602.,  the  recoapment  being  estimated  at 

491.1732.,  showing  the  net  cost  to  be  413,2872. 
The  number  of  persons  proposed  to  be  displaced 
is  14,314,  who  are  at  present  located  in  5,753 
rooms,  showing  tbe  average  to  be  about  2^ 
persons  in  each  room. 

Three  different  areas  in  the  City  of  London 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  putting  in  motion  tbe  machinery  provided  by 
this  statute.  The  first  area  was  in  Fetter-lane, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  deal  with  honses  accom- 
modating 260  persons,  the  ultimate  cost  devolving 
upon  tbe  Commissionora  of  Sewers  being  esti- 
mated at  32,0002.  Tbe  second  area  was  in  the 
immediate  area  of  Golden.lane.  It  was  proposed 
to  remove  houses  which  accommodated  1,230 
persoDS,  and  the  net  cost,  after  recoupment,  was 
estimated  at  90,0002.  The  third  scheme  was 
one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petticoat-lane,  or 
Middlesex-street,  Whitechapel,  and  it  would 
remove  houses  accommodating  1,150  persons,  at 
an  nltimate  cost  of  162,0002.  These  three  areas 
would  therefore  entail  an  nltimate  cost  to 
the  City  of  284,0002. 

Ic  may  be  useful,  for  comparison’s  sake, 
briefly  to  refer  to  what  other  cities  and  towns 
are  doing  in  reference  to  the  application  of  this 
and  similar  Acts.  From  information  just  re- 
ceived as  to  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  several 
Improvement  Acta  obtained  for  the  City  of 
Glasgow,  the  following  facts  are  gleaned 

Paid  for  lands  and  houaes £1,431,593  11  10 

Forming  new,  and  improving  old,  streets  44,704  8 3 
Houses  and  land  bought,  but  uotpaid  for  135,000  0 0 

Works  not  yet  executed 60,<'00  0 0 

Management  and  expense  of  Act 100,000  0 0 

Alexandra  Park  40,000  0 0 

£1,801,298  0 1 

The  total  extent  of  land  embraced  within  the 
improvement  works  is  about  80  acres,  of  which 
about  one-fourth  will  be  thrown  into  streets. 
The  remaining  three-fonrths  are  expected  to 
realise  within  360,0002.  of  the  whole  moneys 
expended,  which  sum  is  therefore  the  cost  of  the 
improvements  to  the  community, 

1 may  state  that  the  excellent  working  of  the 
Improvements  Acts  obtained  for  the  city  of 
Glasgow  first  directed  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Cross  to  the  feasibility  of  introducing 
a general  measure  for  obtaining  the  like  results 
in  the  metropolis  and  nrban  sanitary  districts  in 
England  and  Ireland  containing  a population  of 
I 25,000  and  upward;}. 
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The  first  town  in  England  to  set  the  Act  in 
motion  was  Birmingham,  where  the  Corporation 
have  proponnded  a scheme  which  has  Boccessfolly 
passed  throngh  all  the  variona  stages  prescribed 
by  the  Bill,  and  they  have  jnst  received  tenders 
for  a snm  of  a million  and  a half  of  money  to  be 
applied  in  the  clearance  of  a large  area  within 
the  boron  gh.  The  interest  to  be  paid  is  at  the 
rate  of  3^^  per  cent. ; the  loan  is  spread  over  a 
period  of  sixty  years,  being  repayable  at  par  on 
the  let  of  Jnne,  1937,  if  the  bonds  have  not 
been  cancelled  previonsly. 

The  town  of  Sheffield  is  also  abont  to  direct 
its  energies  to  the  application  of  this  Act  in  a 
very  vigorons  manner. 

In  the  city  of  Dnblin  inqniries  are  now  being 
held  on  the  proposed  application  of  the  Act  to 
varions  areas  within  the  limits  of  that  city,  and 
from  a thorongh  knowledge  of  the  Irish  metro, 
polis  I can  say  that  I do  not  know  any  city 
where  a sweeping  measure  of  reform  in  this 
respect  is  more  nrgently  needed. 

Taking  the  net  cost  of  the  application  of  the 
Artisans  and  Labonrers’  Dwellings  Act  to  such 
schemes  as  have  been  already  proposed  for  the 
City  of  London  and  other  portions  of  the  metro, 
polis,  itwonld  appear  that  London  is  as  yet  far 
behind  some  of  the  provincial  towns  in  reference 
to  the  cost  proposed  to  be  incurred  by  the  appli- 
cation of  this  Act,  as  the  following  figores  will 
prove : — 


■Whitechapel  and  Limehouse  Scheme 

(Session  1976),  net  cost  £54,400 

Estimated  net  cost  of  three  schemes  for 

the  City  of  London  (Session  1977)  234, COO 

Estimated  cost  of  eleven  schemes  pro- 
posed by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  (Session  1877)  412,287 


£750,687 

So  that  up  to  the  present  moment  the  whole  of 
the  metropolitan  area,  including  the  City  of 
London,  is  committed  to  an  expense  of  one  half 
the  amount  proposed  to  be  outlayed  by  the  town 
of  Birmingham  on  the  same  measure. 

Of  the  value  of  this  outlay,  both  as  regards 
the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  those  for  whom 
it  is  made,  little  need  be  said  by  me.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  infiaence  of  a man’s  home, 
both  as  regards  his  duty  to  himself,  bis  family, 
and  his  country,  is  very  great.  A healthy  and 
agreeable  home,  whilst  tending  to  elevate  the 
tastes  and  improve  the  morals  of  those  who  are 
lodged  within  its  walls,  results  in  an  amount  of 
self-respect  being  created  which  almost  pre- 
eludes  a man  from  becoming  a pauper,  and 
certainly  saves  him  from  becoming  a criminal. 
If  the  ratepayers  of  the  metropolis  will  consider 
what  the  eradication  of  the  existing  slums  in  the 
metropolis  will  save  them  in  the  way  of  rates 
which  are  now  needed  to  meet  the  expenses  oon- 
sequent  on  the  disease,  pauperism,  and  crime 
which  the  courts  and  alleys  we  have  been  con- 
sidering mainly  produce,  they  may  oome  to  the 
oonclusion  that  the  example  of  Birmingham  may 
befollowed  with  good  results  in  the  metropolis,  and 
that  the  three-qnarters  of  a million  to  which  we 
are  already  committed  may  be  doubled,  or  even 
quadrupled,  and  landowners  would  still  be 
gainers  by  the  outlay.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  expenditure  under  this  bead  should 
nob  have  preceded  that  under  the  Elementary 
Education  Act.  since  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  the 
teachings  of  the  School  Board  can  bear  good 
fruit  so  long  as  the  children’s  homes  remain  as 
at  present,  so  deplorably  filthy,  wretched,  and 
unwholesome. 

In  oonclnsioD,  we  may  congratnlate  ourselves 
that  when  once  the  existing  fool  slums,  and  still 
fonler  dwellings  therein,  have  been  removed,  the 
expense  incurred  in  the  operation  will  not  have 
to  be  repeated  ; as,  thanks  to  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  Building  Act,  the  Metropolis 
Local  ManaBemenb  Act,  and  the  various  Sanitary 
Acte,  no  state  of  things  like  to  that  we  have 
been  considering  this  evening  can  again  be  oro- 
dneed.  There  can  be  no  courts  or  alleys  of  a 
less  width  than  20  ft.,  no  buildings  placed  over 
the  entrances  to  such  courts,  no  dwellings  erected 
for  hnman  habitation  unless  every  room  therein 
is  lighted  and  ventilated  either  from  the  street 
or  from  an  open  yard  in  the  rear,  so  that  those 
two  great  essentials — light  and  air — would  seem 
to  be  thus  eeonred.  A constant  supply  of  water 
may  be  hoped  for  at  no  very  distant  date,  now 
that  Parliament  is  to  be  appealed  to  to  transfer 
the  control  of  the  water  companies  to  the  muni- 
cipality.  Finally,  proper  and  efficient  drainage 
is  assured  by  the  clause  in  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act  which  directs  that  every  Lease 
shall  be  drained  into  a public  sewer,  where  one 
can  be  found  within  100  ft.  of  the  dwelling ; and 


it  must  be  a very  rare  case  where  this  clause 
cannot  be  pat  into  operation  owing  to  the  non- 
existence  of  the  necessary  outlet.  So  that  light, 
air,  copious  water,  and  good  drainage  being  thus 
guaranteed,  we  have  made  fair  way  in  the  neces- 
sary preliminaries  for  ensuring  healthy  homes 
for  the  labouring  classes. 

A discussion  ensued,  to  which  we  will  return. 


A LETTER  WITH  A MOTIVE,  BUT 
WITHOUT  A 2I0TIF. 

Sir, — You  probably  do  not  ignore  the  cause 
of  my  prolonged  silence.  The  excision,  at  your 
hands,  of  a sentence  in  my  communication 
published  in  your  pages  on  the  17th  of  February 
last,  offered  small  inducement  to  continue  a 
series  of  letters  which  might  have  formed  an 
attractive  addition  to  a paper  like  the  Bitiider. 
I refrain  from  saying  more,  now,  than  that  such 
an  excision  was  unprecedented,  nnauthorised,  and 
inexcusable.  My  views  upon  men  and  things, 
conepicnons  amongst  a tissue  of  tiresome  teebni- 
calities,  not  only  serve  to  brighten  the  reader’s 
intellect,  clouded  as  it  must  be  with  descriptions 
of  Phcenician  pots  and  Medimval  monks,  but  they 
show  the  “ working-man  ” to  be  confined  to  no 
one  class  of  the  community — that  be  labours  in 
a club  at  St.  James’s  quite  as  seriously  as  in  a 
workshop  at  St.  Giles’s.  Indeed,  the  only  dis- 
tinction I can  perceive  between  “ gentlemen  of 
the  press  ” and  gentlemen  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  former  often  write  correctly  the  English  they 
are  nnable  to  speak,  and  the  latter  talk  correctly 
the  English  they  are  unable  to  write.  I myself 
am  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  doubtless, 
because  I inherit  from  my  poor  uncle, — as  facile 
in  speech  and  manner  as  with  the  pen, — his 
enviable  and  difficult  accomplishments.  Nor, 
sir,  can  you  be  unaware  or  inappreciative,  both 
in  a mundane  and  an  assthetio  point  of  view,  of  the 
high  value  set  upon  my  remarks  by  the  public 
of  all  denominations.  It  cannot  have  escaped 
yonr  attention  that  a quotation  from  my  last  letter 
has  been  circulated  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  British  Isles, — that  a well-known 
tradesman,  casting  aside  the  padding  of  your 
fifty.two  pages,  drew,  from  the  button-bole  of 
“Vitruvius  Redivivus,’’  a flower  with  which  he 
now  catches  his  customers  by  the  nose. 

You  will  perhaps  remember  that  my  poor 
uncle,  whose  writings  were  edited  by  the  late 
Mr.  Thackeray,  said  that  a man  to  be  amusing 
and  well-informed  had  no  need  of  books;  be 
should  go  to  the  world  and  to  men  for  bis  know, 
ledge.  I might  add  that  for  the  Frenoh  idioms 
he  should  go  to  the  Parisian  ladies,  and  hang 
npon  the  words  which  fall  from  their  lips,  to 
catch  the  true  accent  and  appreoiate  the  full 
force  of  labial  expression.  So  ic  was  that  George 
Savage  Fitz-Boodle  went  into  every  capital  and 
learnt  to  order  a dinner  in  every  language  spoken 
in  Europe.  But,  returned  home, — une  fois  de 
retour  chez  lui, — he  did  not  lard  bis  pieces  de 
rdsistance  when  en  famille,  or  at  the  club,  or 
in  the  feuilles  of  London  Society  and  Vanity 
FaiVjWith’abaurd  phrases  collected  from  dead  and 
foreign  languages,  like  mere  vulgar  literati  or  the 
ordinary  diieftante  critic.  He  spoke  and  wrote  his 
mother  tongue  forcibly  and  intelligibly.  He 
used  French  words  when  he  invented  “the  gas- 
tronomic agent’’  for  the  employment  of  younger 
sons  among  the  nobility;  he  used  German  words 
while  describing  his  loves  with  Dorothea  and 
Ottilia,  but  that  was  necessary  and  inevitable. 
When,  however,  he  was  obliged,  nolens  nolens, 
to  nse  classical  or  continental  expressioos,  be 
took  care  to  apply  them  properly  and  according 
to  the  meaning  pertaining  to  each  in  its  own 
country  and  in  its  own  time.  An  historian  whom 
my  father  used  to  meet  at  Holland  House, — a 
man  to  whom  the  Whigs  gave  a peerage  because 
be  was  a bachelor,  aud  had  conclusively  shown 
that  all  progress  was  entirely  dne  to  them, — 
Lord  Macaulay,  tbengh  he  pounced  upon  Lord 
Mahon  for  transforming  a modern  abi^  into  an 
abbot,  always  wrote  the  name  of  Louis  Quatorze 
as  Lewis  the  fourteenth.  He  also  isaid, — “ It  is 
better  undoubtedly  to  nse  an  English  word  than  a 
French  word;  but  it  is  better  to  nse  a French 
word  than  to  misnse  an  English  word.’’  Nothing 
can  be  more  sensible,  and  I entirely  agree  in  this 
matter  with  Lord  Macaulay.  The  introdaction 
of  French  phrases  into  English  prose  is  most 
objectionable  ; it  is  also  greedy  and  annecessary, 
seeing  that  our  own  language  contains  a far 
larger  repertoire  of  expression  than  the  French. 
Not  that  I dislike  the  Gallic  vernacular  ; on  the 
contrary.  I have  revelled  in  it  from  my  earliest 
days.  You  cannot  have  overlooked,  or  even  for. 
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gotten,  apasBageinth6“Fitz.Boodl6  Confessions’ 
which  refers  to  my  own  childhood.  Our  Swist 
governess,  who  was  a very  pretty  girl,  frequentlj 
need  to  take  my  sister  and  me  down  St.  James’s 
street ; and  one  day  we  met  Uncle  George.  He 
was  delighted  to  see  us  again  ; and  we  all  weni 
to  his  chambers.  Maude  and  I were  despatching 
the  tarts  my  poor  uncle  had  bought  for  ns,  and 
he  was  saying  all  sorts  of  funny  things  tc 
Mademoiselle,  when  a lady’s  voice  was  heard 
outside,  and  my  nncle’s  door  opened  with  a rush, 
There  stood  grandmamma,  and  in  euoh  a tower- 
ing passion  ! “Mamsell,  ontondy  too?’’  cried 
my  Lady  Fitz-Boodle,  “ metty  le  bonny  h 
MamBell.”  Then  she  threatened  to  send  her 
back  to  Switzerland,  and  called  her  a relation  oi 
Courvoisier,  the  murderer,  I think,  of  poor  Mrs, 
Brown.  “We,  we,”  she  shouted,  “Courvoisier, 
voo  comprenny.”  Ah!  how  vividly  is  the  scene 
depicted  in  my  memory  ! It  had  a lasting  eft'ect, 
for  from  that  moment  I aspired  to  speak  Frenoh 
like  grandmamma ; and  now  that  my  days  ol 
premiere  jeunesse  have  flitted,  I may  say  withoul 
egotism— why  does  Mr.  Carlyle  call  it  egoism  ?— 
that  my  most  ambitious  hopes  have  been  realised. 

With  what  consternation,  therefore,  with 
what  a medley  of  emotions,  did  I discover  that  a 
Slade  Professor  has  been  represented,  through 
the  abominable  maohioations  of  your  printer,  as 
having  given  vent  to  the  following  oracular  state- 
ment : — “ The  Italians,  in  the  early  days  of  the 

Renaissance were  quite  ignorant,  up  to 

a certain  period,  of  the  fact  that  all  the  antiques 
which  they  so  hastily  restored  and  catalogued 
were  Greek  in  motif, — that  most  of  them  were 
but  Roman  copies  or  echoes  of  the  works  of 
the  Greeks.’’  When,  moreover,  he  continued 
to  expatiate  npon  the  impetus  given  to  the  study 
of  Grecian  antiquities  during  the  last  century, 
you,  sir,  clipped  the  long  list  of  names  Professor 
Colvin  doubtless  gave,— the  host  of  scholars  of 
several  countries  who  contributed  at  the  end  of 
the  last  and  the  beginning  of  this  century  to  the 
elucidation  of  Grecian  principle  and  the  delinea- 
tion  of  Grecian  remains, — by  mentioning  only 
the  late  Mr.  Cockerell,  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd,  and 
others.  These,  according  to  Mr.  Colvin,  conclude 
that  queue  of  sai'antswho8e“syatematioexplora. 
tion  engendered  the  learned  school  of  criticism 
of  antique  art  which  exists  in  Germany.”  Ye 
gods!  I will  quote  no  more;  T will  hyper- 
criticise  no  criticism.  My  atteutioo  shall  be 
directed  solely  to  that  little  word,  '*  motif, " 
which  your  printer  must  have  inserted  gratui- 
tously  in  the  swift  and  sententious  utterances  of 
a Cantor  lecturer. 

The  word  “ motif”  is  so  often  misapplied  by 
English  writers  and  speakers  upon  architecture 
that  from  sheer  compassion  and  the  desire  to  set 
you  right  with  the  cultivated  classes,  I drove 
down  on  Saturday  last  to  the  British  Museum 
and  asked  for  the  superintendent  of  the 
library.  He  was  smiling  a conventional  smile, 
in  which  official  gratification  and  ecstatic 
despair  strove  for  mastery,  while  a lady  literary 
in  outline,  and  waspish  in  expression,  was 
pouring  her  hopes  and  griefs  into  his  ear. 
The  attendants,  knowing  from  my  dress  and 
appearance  that  I was  a total  stranger  to 
the  Reading-room,  volunteered  their  help  in  a 
deucedly  civil  and  becoming  manner.  I explained 
what  I wanted  without  mentioning  names  and 
was  referred  to  M.  Littre  for  the  proper  defini. 
tions  of  the  substantive  “motif”  ; but,  as  I told 
my  informant,  it  would  be  impertinent  for  me  to 
introduce  myself  to  M.  Littre’s  notice  without 
some  kind  of  iotrodnotion.  Would  therefore  the 
superintendent  make  the  necessary  inquiries  of 
M.  Littre  for  me  ? He  stared,  a little  vacantly 
I thought,  but  consented;  and  I had  the  satis- 
faction  of  learning  soon  afterwards  that  M. 
Littre  entirely  agrees  with  me.  It  appears  that 
motif,  used  in  an  architectural  sense,  is  newer 
even  than  mativer,  which  has  only  been  admitted 
into  the  Dictionary  of  the  Frenoh  Academy  since 
the  year  1740.  The  substantive  has  three  sig. 
uifioations.  (1)  Motif,  equivalent  to  our  word 

“motive”;  (2)  a term  in  music,  for  instance  : 

Motif  principal,  la  phrase  de  chant  qui  domine 
dam  tout  le  morceau ; (3)  a term  of  architecture. 
“ Se  dit."  to  repeat  M.  Li'tre  s words,  “ de  cer- 
tains sujets  de  sculpture, — ‘ Pres  du  cercle  inter, 
national  se  trouve  le  pare  anglais  dont  le  motif 
j/rincipal  esl  une  pagode  de  I'lnde.’ — Le  Journal 
Le  Siicle,  1867.” 

The  application  of  the  word  in  music  and 
architecture  is  nob  dissimilar.  This  is  further 
explained  by  a definition  of  the  verb  “ motiver.” 
Thus  theqnotation  “ motiver  les  entrees  et  lessorties 
dans  une  piece  de  thi&tre,”  is  “ to  render  natural 
the  exits  and  the  entrances  in  a play.”  I have 
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made  inquiries  in  another  quarter ; and  I dnd 
. many  English  arohitects  use  the  word  motif 
ae  sense  of  a bit  of  detail,”  or  in  the  sense 
aspiration.  In  fact,  the  word,  as  it  is  tech- 
l!y  used  by  members  of  your  profession  in 
3ce,  is  partly  a slang  expression  ; and  though 
merally  refers  to  scuZpiwre  de  bdftment,  yet 
-or  or  a window,  a portico  or  a pediment, 
)id  of  carved  ornament,  may  be  the  motif 
.cipal,  or  the  motif.milieu  of  a facade.  M. 
vr  Ddly  has  used  the  word  in  a very  broad 
le  in  the  title  of  bis  book — “Motifs  His- 
juea  d’ Architecture.”  It  does  not,  however, 
^n  even  in  that  case  details  MUoriques ; 
plates  in  the  book  represent  the  more  im- 
ant  architectural  features  of  French  build, 
erected  at  different  epochs.  The  word 
or  details,  is  used  in  France  in  the  same 
i|'  as  in  England;  arohiteotural  details  cannot 
hibly  be  called  motifs  nnleas  they  are  motives 
iposition,  or  conventional  arrangement,  or 
-as  they  tell  some  story  connected  with  the 
[ding.  You  may  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of 
le  statements,  and  may  command  me  for 
ii  abstruse  questions  of  the  kind.  A stone 
dow-sill  is  an  indispensable  detail  of  con- 
Ijotion,  but  it  is  not  a motif;  support  it, 
i.ever,  with  two  corbels  or  consoles,  hang 
iiirland  between  them,  and  the  whole  will 
ii  a motif  d’ architecture.  If  out  of  a row  of 
i.e  or  five  windows  the  sill  of  the  middle  one 
[i>  treated,  then  it  will  be  considered  a motif. 
:,eu.  The  word  has  grown  out  of  the  modern 
lUtice  of  imitation  and  revival ; for  the  best 
iks  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Medieval  arohi- 
is,  are  motives  in  all  their  details.  In  the 
ipoial  nature  of  modern  art  a piece  of  sculp* 
Ik  may  be  a motif  without  being  motivd.  To 
i|that  an  ornament  is  “ Grec  en  motif"  is  not 
uoh,  though  to  say  that  it  is  “ Greek  in 
|jve”  may  not  be  altogether  nn.English.  A 
lie  Professor,  however,  need  not  fear  singu. 
ily  in  misquoting  French.  In  1870-1  a still 
iis  unpleasant  duty  devolved  npon  me  : I ad. 
Ifstered  a severe  rebuke  to  the  authorities  of 
[•Saturday  Review  for  not  only  using  the  slang 
Ifession  chic,  but  spelling  it  “ohique.” 

I should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  many 
irour  readers  believe  me  to  be  actuated,  in 
!;ing  this  letter,  with  malevolent  feelings 
I nst  the  great  and  shadowy  circle  of  pro- 
brs  in  general,  and  that  inexpressible,  irre* 
jlsible  being,  a Slade  Professor.  But  I have 
br  to  my  knowledge  seen  one  of  the  latter 

I gory  of  specialists;  and  I envy  him  the 
i placenb  tone  of  anthority  with  which  he  in. 
IS  his  dicta  into  the  ears  of  men  who  believe 
.he  things  of  this  world.  Far  from  depre. 
1 3g  it,  I have  the  deepest  sympathy  with  him, 

I I ell  as  with  that  increasing  mass  of  the  com* 
jiity  who  talk  about  Art, — sometimes  with  an 
i;-and  at  Camford  I rebnked  an  hereditary 
lough  a plebeian  doorkeeper  for  describing  to 
Ii  Slade  Professor  as  “ a young  gent.”  I am 
Iquite  sure,  as  far  as  this  country  goes,  that 
ifiood  of  talk  perpetually  swelling  about  Art 
sign  that  it  is  in  a healthy  and  vigorons  oon* 
^n.  I have  met  in  distant  lands  men  who 
! never  heard  of  a “principle,”  who  talked 
ly  and  could  not  write,  yet  who  were  truer 
)t8  than  some  fashionably  accomplished 
bities  in  England.  It  strikes  me  that  thongh 
wledge  can  only  be  acquired,  dexterity  is 
ely  inherited,  and  that  a time  of  great  artists 
pe  product  of  several  generations, — first  in 
same  family,  afterwards  in  the  same  nation, — 
irtists,  bad,  indifferent,  and  good.  Au  fait, 
e Professor  Colvin’s  duty  is  to  talk  about 
i can  he  not  be  induced  to  talk  about  it  in 
ilish  alone  ? I know  what  he  means  by  the 
d motif,  but  I doubt  whether  from  the  way 
/hicb  he  used  it  he  knows  what  he  said.  He 
.□t  to  say  that  the  subject  of  Homan 
-Ography  is  Greek  in  origin  and  inspiration 
1 he  might  have  added,  often  in  execution; 
by  saying  it  was  Greek  in  motif  he  rendered 
self  as  unintelligible  to  most  Englishmen 
1 understand  French,  as  to  most  Frenchmen 
» do  not  understand  English. 

he  best  way  to  disgust  people  with  the  per. 
j ous  habit  of  introducing  French  or  Italian 
-uses  into  English  composition  is  to  read  some 
lohose  newspapers  which  in  Paris  devote 
jnselves  to  the  Sport  du  grand  monde.  An 
• lant  and  long  fashionable  mode  of  diction, 
I unsurpassed  by  the  Court  Journal,  has 

I-'ded  immense  satisfaction  to  the  imperial 
iocraoy  of  a neighbonring  capital.  Some- 
. g like  the  following  has  been  usual  on  occa. 
s : — “ Le  jeune  et  brillant  fils  da  Comte  de 
)y  est  de  retoor  a Paris  depnis  some  days. 
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M.  de  Stanley,  aocompagne  de  sa  fille — une 
cbarmante  miss  qui  cpouse,  dit-on,  le  fils  aine  du 
Comte  Bussell, — a descendu  hier,  en  hreach,  au 
Courses  de  Longcbamps,  oh  il  a ete  rec^u  paries 
jockeys  les  plus  eminents,  et  conduit  au  hetting. 
Le  noble  my  lord  a donno  un  shake-hands  h la 
belle  bouqu^tiere,  qui  portait  the  colours  de  M. 
de  la  Grange.  Jamais  le  higlife  du  club  n’a  ete 
plus  gaiment  represente."  1 have  not  the 
smallest  hesitation  in  believing  that  professors 
of  sport  will  acknowledge  the  above  literary 
extract  to  be  truly  English  in  motif.  That 
yon,  sir,  will  take  oare  that  this  and  the 
many  salient  points  of  my  letter  are  tellingly 
puDotuated  ; that  neither  my  French  nor  English 
words  suffer  mutilation  from  sub-editorial  con* 
oeit,  or  massacre  from  the  typical  printer,  is 
not  more  than  can  be  legitimately  demanded  by 
Boodle  Fitz-Boodle. 


HISTOEY  OF  THE  POTTER’S  ART  IN 
BRITAIN. 

Professor  Rudleb,  F.G.S.,  delivered  a lecture 
on  this  snbjeot  on  Saturday  evening  last,  in  the 
theatre  of  the  London  Institution,  Finsbury. 
circus,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cymmrodorian 
Society.*  The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  pre- 
sided, and,  in  the  course  of  a few  introductory 
remarks,  said  the  lecturer  was  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  not  only  from  his  appoint- 
ment in  connexion  with  the  University  College 
of  Wales,  bat  from  his  former  coimexion  with 
the  Museum  in  Jermyn-street. 

Professor  Rudler  said  that  in  one  sense  it  is 
true  enoogh  there  are  few  tbiugs  more  easily 
destroyed  than  a piece  of  pottery ; yet,  in  another 
sense,  it  is  equally  true  there  are  few  things 
more  imperishable.  Let  a piece  of  earthenware 
or  of  porcelain  fall  npon  the  ground,  and  it  is 
broken  perchance  into  a score  of  fragments ; 
but  those  fragments  may  be  exposed  age  after 
age  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  without 
suffering  disintegration.  A piece  of  any  of  our 
common  metals,  or  even  of  certain  varieties  of 
stone,  will  be  much  more  readily  attacked  by  a 
moist  atmosphere,  and  may  eventually  be  con. 
verted  into  chemioal  oompounds  in  which  all 
trace  of  the  original  form  is  lost.  The  free 
silica  and  the  silicates  which  enter  into  the  con. 
stitution  of  a piece  of  earthenware  are,  however, 
remarkable  for  their  stability;  and,  as  a conse- 
quence of  this  stability,  we  find  pottery,  more 
or  less  fragmentary,  among  the  most  abundant 
relics  of  arohaio  civilisation.  Contrary,  then,  to 
what  might  perhaps  at  first  have  been  expected, 
the  relics  of  the  potter’s  art  have  come  down  to 
ns  in  tolerable  abundance,  and  in  a fair  state  of 
preservation.  The  lecturer  dwelt  on  the  great ' 
antiquity  of  the  art,  and  the  obscurity  of  its 
origin;  touched  on  the  use  of  natural  objects, 
such  as  gourds  and  calabashes,  skins  and  horns, 
as  Bubstitutesfor  pottery;  and  showed  that  even 
in  an  advanced  state  of  the  potter’s  craft  some 
of  these  objects  had  been  used  as  models  for 
very  elegant  vessels.  Unquestionably,  the  oldest 
speoimeus  of  fictile  art  found  in  Britain  are  those 
vessels  which  are  oooasionally  brought  to  light 
during  the  exploration  of  our  tumnli  or  barrows. 
These  burial-mounds  are  probably  of  very 
different  dates,  bnt  some  clue  to  their  relative 
antiquity  may  be  found  in  the  character  of  the 
weapons,  ornaments,  and  other  objects  associated 
with  the  interments.  Some  of  the  barrows 
are  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  Neolithic 
period,  — a period  in  which  man  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  in  this  oonntry  polished  stone 
implements,  but  was  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  metals,  excepting,  perhaps,  gold.  A large 
number  of  sepulchral  mounds  indicate,  how- 
ever, a higher  phase  of  civilisation,  and  belong 
to  that  period  which  has  been  called  the  bronze 
age.  This  pottery  generally  takes  the  form  of 
mortuary  urns  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead  ; 
but  iu’  interments  by  inhumation  smaller  rases, 
called  “food  vessels,”  are  nob  unfraquently 
foand  ac  the  bead  or  at  the  feet  of  the 
skeleton.  Still  smaller  vessels  are  ocoa- 
sionally  met  with,  and  these  are  fancifully 
known  as  “ incense  caps,”  but  more  probably 
they  may  have  been  used,  as  Dr.  Birch  has  sug- 
gested, as  lamps.  Another  class  of  sepulohral 
pottery  is  foand  in  the  “ drinking-cups,”  which 
are  tall  narrow  vessels,  generally  ornamented 
more  highly  than  the  others.  The  ornamenta- 

*  A re-revival  ofs  society  of  the  same  name  established 
in  London  in  1761.  Ihe  objects  of  the  society  are  to 
encourage  the  study  of  Welsh  literature,  poetry,  music, 
science,  and  art ; to  assist  in  the  development  of  skill  in 
designs  and  manursctures ; to  oiler  prises  for  composi- 
tious  at  Eisteddfodau,  &c. 
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tion  of  all  this  early  pottery  is  extremely  rnde, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  mere  inoisions 
running  in  horizontal  bands  aronnd  tho  vessels, 
and  sometimes  disposed  in  zig-zag  and  cross- 
like  patterns.  The  paste  is  always  very  coarse, 
and  commonly  contains  white  grains  of  quartz 
and  flakes  of  mioa.  The  pottery  has  been  but 
imperfectly  fired,  so  that  the  heat  has  in  most 
oases  nob  penetrated  to  the  interior,  but  still  the 
vessels  are  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  merely  sun. 
baked.  It  is  believed  that  all  this  early  pottery 
is  hand.made,  that  is  to  say,  it  has  not  been 
thrown  upon  the  potter’s  wheel.  Ancieut  as  that 
simple  oontrivanoe  anqaestioDably  is,  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  was  used  in  Britain  prior  to  the 
Roman  invasion.  As  an  example  of  this  anoient 
British  pottery  the  lecturer  selected  a cinerary 
urn  which  was  discovered  in  1813  in  a stone  cist 
beneath  a tumuloB  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Alaw  in  Anglesey.  The  spot  on  which  it  was 
discovered  is  still  known  as  Ynys  Bronwen,  and 
here,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  burial-place 
of  the  famona  heroine.  Reference  was  made  to 
the  description  of  the  burial  in  the  Mabino. 
gian : — 

“ Bedd  petruae  a wnaed  i Fronwen  ferch 
Lyr  ar  Ian  Alaw,  ao  yno  y claddwydhi." 

Whilst  acknowledging  the  extreme  caution 
necessary  in  attempting  to  identify  any  inter- 
ment with  traditional  associations,  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  much  might  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
identification  in  this  instanoe.  Assuming,  then, 
that  this  urn  really  contained  the  ashes  of 
Bronwen,  its  date  would  be  about  A.D.  60. 
During  the  Roman  period,  great  quantities  of 
pottery  were  imported  into  this  country,  and 
carried  whithersoever  the  Roman  arms  extended. 
At  almost  every  station  fragments  of  the  so- 
called  Samian  ware  are  to  be  found.  Attention 
was  called  to  its  beautiful  sealing-wax  red  colonr, 
to  the  very  fine  texture  of  the  paste,  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  glaze, — which  is  due  to  an  alkaline 
silicate, — and  to  the  elegance  and  variety  of  the 
ornamentation  in  relief.  Specimens  dug  np  in 
London  were  exhibited  from  the  leotnrer’s  col- 
lection. Whilst  most  of  this  Samian  ware 
! appears  to  have  been  imported,  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  it,  or  at  least  an  imitation,  was 
manufactnred  in  this  country,  for  a fragment  of 
a mould  evidently  used  in  making  a Samian  bowl 
has  been  lately  discovered  at  York.  Whatever 
doubts  may  exist,  however,  as  to  the  place  of 
manufacture  of  this  ware,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  an  extensive  fabrication  of  coarser 
ware  was  carried  on  in  this  country  during  the 
Roman  period.  Remains  of  Romano-British. 
potteries  have  been  discovered  in  the  Upchnrch 
marshes  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Medway ; in 
the  New  Forest;  at  Caistor,  in  Northampton- 
shire; and,  quite  recently,  near  Colchester.  Of 
the  latter  discoveries,  an  interesting  account 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  the  11th  inst.  Speci- 
mens of  these  wares  were  exhibited  by  the 
lecturer,  and  their  characteristics  explained. 
Onr  knowledge  of  the  pottery  of  the  so-called 
Anglo-Saxon  period  is  not  so  full  as  that  of  the 
preceding  epoch.  The  rude  English  invaders 
appear  to  have  used  vessels  of  glass,  metal,  hoim, 
and  wood,  but  their  pottery  is  chiefly  known  by 
sepulohral  urns.  These  differ  from  the  Celtic 
urns  in  being  generally  thinner  in  the  body,  and 
in  having  been  thrown  on  the  wheel,  whilst  the 
form  is  generally  that  of  a bottle,  with  an  oblate 
body,  ornamented  with  bosses  and  rudely- 
stamped  marks.  Passing  over  the  Danish  con- 
quest,  whioh  does  not  appear  to  have  greatly 
affected  the  potters’  art,  reference  was  next 
made  to  the  Anglo-Norman  pottery,  especially 
to  the  kiln  discovered  in  Derbyshire  by  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Jewitt.  Of  Anglo-Norman  pottery, 
the  lecturer  referred  to  a representation  on  the 
walls  of  a large  pitcher  ornamented  with  horse, 
shoes,  &o.,  the  arms  of  the  Ferriera,  a family 
etymologically  equivalent  to  ourEuglish  Bmiths. 
Nor  were  the  glazed  tiles  of  our  Norman  abbeys 
overlooked.  As  to  the  vessels  made  by  the 
Medimval  potters,  little,  definitely,  can  be  said, 
thongh  the  researches  of  Mr.  Chaffers  have 
taught  us  what  were  the  priooipal  types  used  for 
household  purposes.  Unless  they  are  found  in 
association  with  coins  or  other  oi^jeots,  by  whioh 
a date  can  approximately  be  fixed,  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  refer  these  vessels  to  their  proper 
periods.  The  “grey  beards,”  or  stoneware  bottles 
with  a grotesque  mark  under  the  spout,  were 
extensively  imported  from  the  Low  Countries. 
Such  vessels  were  also  known  as  “ Bellarmines,” 
in  derision  of  the  famous  cardinal  of  that  name. 
Delft-ware,  or  earthenware  coated  with  an  opaque 
white  tin-glaze,  was  likewise  imported  from 
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Holland.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that  a 
large  quantity  of  coarse  pottery  was  mannfao- 
tnred  at  certain  localities  in  this  oonntry ; 
and  at  as  early  a date  as  1466,  we 
find  references  to  the  potteries  of  North 
Staffordshire, — potteries  which  have  since  grown 
to  sach  a state  of  development  as  to  be  at  the 
present  day  the  great  centre  of  the  fiotile 
industries  of  Britain.  Large  dishes  of  coarse 
earthenware,  tygs  or  macy-handled  mugs,*  and 
the  onrious  old  butter-pots,  are  among  the  best 
known  examples  of  early  Staffordshire  pottery. 
The  lecturer  called  attention  to  a green.glazed 
puzzle-jug  made  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries  in 
the  year  1691,  and  bearing  the  incised  inscription, 
“ John  Wedg  Wood  ” (sic),  with  the  date.  This 
interesting  piece  is  now  in  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology  in  Jermyn-street,  which  con- 
tains the  finest  known  collection  of  specimens 
illastratlng  the  history  of  the  potter’s  art  in 
Britain.  The  John  Wedgwood  here  mentioned 
was  great-uncle  to  the  famons  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
who  stands  forth  as  the  central  figure  in  the 
history  of  our  ceramic  industry.  In  order  to 
mark  the  influence  which  Wedgwood  exerted,  the 
lecturer  referred  briefly  to  the  principal  kinds  of 
ware  manufactured  in  Staffordshire  prior  to  bis 
appearance.  These  were,  especially  the  old 
agate-ware,  the  tortoise-shell  ware,  and  the  salt- 
glazed  pottery,  often  termed  Elizabethan  ware. 
Descended  from  a long  lino  of  potters,  Josiah 
Wedgwood  was  born  at  Burslem  in  1730.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  elder  brother, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  pottery  which  had 
belonged  to  their  father.  After  the  termination 
of  his  apprenticeship,  Josiah  worked  in  other 
parts  of  Staffordshire,  associated  at  one  time 
with  a well-known  potter  named  Whieldon.  At 
the  age  of  thirty  Wedgwood  returned  to  his 
birthplace,  and  established  a bosiness  of  his  own. 
It  was  when  thns  thrown  upon  his  own  resources 
that  the  genius  of  this  remarkable  man  asserted 
itself.  The  lecturer  described  the  principal  kinds 
of  ware  which  Wedgweod  either  improved  or 
altogether  created.  These  inclnded  the  cream- 
oolonred  earthenware  known  as  “ Queen’s  ware,” 
in  allusion  to  Queen  Charlotte’s  patronage ; the 
fine  crystalline  bodies  known  varionsly  as 
“granite-ware,”  “onyx-ware,”  &o. ; the  dense 
black  fine-grained  ware  termed  “ basaltes  ” or 
“ Egyptian-ware and,  above  all  else,  the 
famous  “jasper.”  The  peculiarities  of  the  last- 
named  material  were  explained,  and  reference 
was  made  to  the  nse  of  barium  minerals  as  com- 
ponents of  the  paste.  It  was  in  this  ware  that 
Wedgwood’s  finest  pieces  were  executed,  in- 
eluding  his  famous  reproductions  of  the  Portland 
vase.  The  history  of  this  remarkable  vase  was 
sketched.  During  Wedgwood’s  career  he  was 
fortunate  in  associating  himself  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Bentley,  a gentleman  of  excellent  artistic  taste 
and  classical  learning.  Working  together,  they 
left  no  stone  nntnrned  to  improve  and  elevate 
their  art,  Wedgwood  giving  his  attention 
especially  to  technical  improvements  in  the 
paste,  and  Bentley  to  the  selection  of  the 
finest  classical  models,  which  were  copied  by 
sneh  artists  as  Elaxman  and  Paoetti.  Whilst 
Wedgwood  exeented  his  works  in  extremely  fine 
materials,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he 
never  attempted  the  production  of  true  porcelain. 
Before  concluding  this  portion  of  his  remarks, 
the  leotnrer  called  attention  to  wbat  he 
characterised  as  a most  interesting  exhibition 
of  Wedgwood  ware,  now  on  view  at  Messrs. 
Phillips’e,  in  Oxford-street,  The  collection 
consists  of  upwards  of  1,100  pieces  of  great 
value  and  interest,  many  of  them  being  lent  by 
the  Wedgwood  family.  After  referring  to  the 
early  prodnotion  of  a material  believed  to  be 
porcelain  by  Dr.  Dwight,  at  Fulham,  the  lecturer 
passed  to  the  old  productions  of  the  famous 
factory  at  Bow.  Evidence  can  be  produced 
showing  that  these  works  were  modelled  after 
the  pattern  of  those  at  Canton,  and  were  con- 
sequently  called  “New  Canton.”  The  excava- 
vations  at  Bow  Common  by  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Black  in  1868  were  referred  to,  and  the 
character  of  the  early  Bow  china  explained. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  resemblance  between 
some  of  this,  and  that  produced  at  the  works 
which  were  soon  afterwards  established  at 
Chelsea.  Lady  Charlotte  Sohreiber’s  researches 
into  the  history  of  the  early  porcelain  works  of 
this  country  were  referred  to,  and  the  interest 
of  her  great  and  valuable  collection  was  noted. 


* The  Uctorer  jneidentally  remarked  that  the  use  of  the 
word  “ mnj; " as  a vulgar  synonym  for  the  human 
countenance  was  doubtless  due  to  the  employment  of 
representations  of  the  face  on  the  spouts  and  other  por- 
tions of  jugs.  ^ 


The  marks  used  on  onr  different  kinds  of  English 
porcelain  were  exhibited,  and  selected  examples 
were  represented  in  a series  of  diagrams 
sketched  by  the  leotnrer.  On  the  disposal  of 
the  Bow  and  Chelsea  works  to  Mr.  William 
Duesbnry,  of  Derby,  Derby  became  the  great 
seat  of  porcelain  manufacture.  After  referring 
to  the  Chelsea-Derby  or  Chelsea  - Dnesbury 
china,  the  speaker  referred  to  the  well-known 
Crown  Derby  pieces,  and  told  the  story  of  the 
pair  of  vases  made  by  the  workpeople  for  pre- 
sentation to  King  William  IV.  on  the  passing 
of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  but  not  accepted  in 
consequenoe  of  their  political  significance.  Dr. 
Wall’s  porcelain  works,  established  at  Worcester 
in  1751,  were  described,  and  the  characteristics 
of  the  early  Worcester  china  noted.  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  description*  of  the  famous  Worcester 
mugs  ornamented  in  transfer  printing  with 
the  portrait  of  the  “Protestant  hero,”  was  men- 
tioned. It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  while  a 
great  advance  in  our  ceramic  industries  was 
made  at  so  many  localities  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  Wales  did  not  lag  behind  in 
this  movement.  Abont  the  year  1750  a pottery 
was  established  at  Swansea,  and  specimens, 
marked  “ Cambrian  pottery,”  are  well  known 
to  collectors.  According  to  Donovan’s  “ Exour- 
sions  in  South  Wales,”  porcelain  was  made  there 
during  the  last  century,  but  it  is  believed  that  no 
ohina  of  repute  was  manufactured  until  the  year 
1814.  At  that  time  the  works  were  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Lewis  Weston  Dillwyo,  who  had  purchased 
them  of  the  former  proprietor,  Mr.  George 
Haynes.  Under  the  name  of  “opaque  china” 
a snperior  kind  of  ware  was  made  at  Swansea  in 
the  early  part  of  this  centnry,  and  this  ware  be- 
came famous  for  the  remarkably  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  birds,  insects,  and  other  natural 
history  objects.  This  was  due  to  Mr.  Dillwyn’s 
taste  and  knowledge  as  a naturalist,  and  to  Mr. 
William  Weston  Young’s  skill  as  an  artist  in 
depicting  natural  forms.  The  introduction  ofthe 
fine  paste  which  became  so  well  known  as  Swan- 
sea ohina,  and  was  generally  marked  with  the 
name  of  the  locality,  and  sometimes  also  with 
a trident,  appears  to  have  been  originally  due  to 
Billingsley  and  Walker,  two  workmen  from 
Worcester.  After  it  had  been  made  for  only  a 
few  years  its  manufacturo  was  abandoned,  and 
eventually  the  plant  was  sold  to  Mr.  Rose,  of 
Coalport.  This  was  in  1820,  and  at  this  date, 
therefore,  the  production  of  the  old  Swansea 
ware  ceased.  Mr.  Rose  also  purchased  about 
the  same  time  the  porcelain  works  at  Nantgarw, 
near  Cardiff,  where  a very  beautiful  ohina  had 
been  made  since  1813  under  Billingsley  and 
Walker.  All  the  porcelain  previously  noticed  has 
belonged  to  that  class  which  is  termed  “soft 
paste.”  The  lecturer  next  proceeded  to  describe 
the  discovery,  by  Cookwortby,  of  materials  with 
which  he  was  able  to  imitate  the  famous  “ hard 
paste  ” of  Oriental  potters.  These  materials 
were  the  Cornish  china-olay,  which  he  compared 
with  the  Chinese  Jcaolm,  and  the  Cornish  china- 
stone,  which  he  believed  to  be  similar  to  the 
Oriental  pe-twa-fse.  Whether  the  identification 
was  right  or  wrong  did  not  much  matter,  but 
armed  with  these  materials  he  succeeded  in 
making  a true  bard  paste  at  Plymouth.  After  a 
few  years  devoted  to  this  manufacture,  he  sold 
bis  patent  rights  to  Richard  Champion,  of  Bristol. 
Instead  of  dwelling  on  the  Bristol  ohina  factory, 
the  lecturer  referred  bis  hearers  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Owen’s  “ Two  Centuries  of  Ceramic  Art  in  the 
City  of  Bristol,”  and  contented  himself  with  de- 
scribing a tea-eervice  made  by  Champion  for 
Edmund  Burke,  for  presentation  to  Mrs.  Smith, 
of  Bristol,  with  whom  Burke  stayed  while  con- 
testing the  Bristol  election  in  1774.  The  patent 
for  producing  the  hard  paste  was  sold  by  Cham- 
pion in  1777  to  a company  of  Staffordshire  pot- 
ters. In  coDcInsion,  the  leotnrer  presented  a 
graphic  representation  of  the  history  of  the  pot. 
ter’s  art  in  Britain,  in  the  shape  ofa  curve,  tracing 
its  developmentfrom  the  commencement  of  our  era 
to  the  present  day.  He  regarded  the  productions 
of  the  present  time  as  standing,  on  the  whole, 
higher  than  those  of  any  previous  period,  and 
referred  to  the  excellence  of  the  Worcester 
porcelain  manufactured  under  Mr.  Binn’s  direc- 
tion.  Looking  to  the  future,  he  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  development  mast  continue,  and 
therefore  he  carried  the  historical  curve  onwards 
to  the  twentieth  centnry’j  for,  he  observed,  we 
have  in  this  country  all  the  scientifio  knowledge 
necessary  to  assist  the  potter  in  effecting  techno- 
logical improvements,  i.e.,  improvements  in  the 
character  of  the  paste,  of  the  glaze,  and  of  the 


• “Frederick  the  Great,”  book  xviii.,  chap.  10. 


colours  used  in  decoration.  The  potter  of  tl 
present  day  can  command  scientifio  resourct 
utterly  nnknown  to  his  forefathers,  and  it 
pleasing  to  note  that  mannfactnrers  seem  aliv 
to  the  advantage  of  applying  the  principles  ( 
science  to  the  development  of  their  industria 
arts.  The  desire  for  technical  education  showi 
this,  and  the  lecturer  referred  to  the  scheme  fej 
the  establishment  of  a metropolitan  tecbnicE) 
college  by  the  city  companies,  in  whic 
it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  potter’s  ai 
would  occupy  a place.  And  if  we  posse* 
the  science  necessary  for  the  technologic* 
development  of  the  potter’s  art,  do  we  no 
equally  possess  the  art  needful  for  its  restheti 
development  ? The  lecturer  referred  to  th 
training  of  designers  in  the  Government  school 
of  art,  and  the  aid  which  could  thus  be  given  t 
the  potter,  illustrating  his  observations  b 
reference  to  the  ornamental  stoneware  reoentl 
manufactured  at  Lambeth  by  pupils  of  th 
Lambeth  School  of  Art,  under  Mr.  Sparkei 
By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Henry  Donlton,  a larg 
selection  of  this  “ Donlton  ware  ” was  exhibiteo 
Bat  the  lecturer  held  that  the  schools  of  ar 
were  doing  a greater  work  than  that  of  merel;i 
training  professional  designers,  in  that  the; 
spread  a knowledge  of  the  principles  of  ar 
among  the  people.  Whether  the  potter’s  art  i 
to  improve  in  the  future  depends,  indeed,  upoi 
the  people  rather  than  on  the  mannfaotnrer 
When  the  manufacturer  launches  a number  o 
new  designs  npon  the  market  they  undergo  J 
“struggle  for  existence,”  and  whether  the  gooca 
orthe  bad  forms  survive  is  entirely  at  the  plea8nr| 
of  the  people.  If  the  public  taste  is  refined,  i 
discards  the  bad  examples,  and  these  will  there 
fore  die  out,  whilst  it  selects  those  whiol 
possess  the  greatest  excellence.  When  nev 
designs  are  wanted,  the  manufacturer  will  natn 
ra'Iy  take  those  which  have  been  most  popular 
and  endeavour  to  improve  and  modify  thesi 
selected  types.  Public  selection  then  oomei 
again  into  play,  and  any  modiSoations  whiol 
have  been  conceived  in  bad  taste,  go  to  the  wall 
whilst  those  which  are  really  improvement! 
come  to  the  front.  In  this  way  we  may  hope  L 
aooumnlate  improvement  upon  improvement, 
and  gradually  to  evolve  higher  and  yet  higher 
forms  of  beauty.  Beauty,  however,  is  not  the 
only  element  which  the  manufacturer  needs  to 
take  into  his  consideration.  Most  of  our  pottery 
is  made  for  some  useful  purpose,  and  we  may 
rest  assured  that  it  will  not  find  a market  unless 
it  fulfils  its  destined  function.  Whet  we  want, 
therefore,  is  a combination  of  beantyand  ntility* 
Bat  if  the  taste  of  the  people  be  sufficiently 
cultivated  by  a wide-spread  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  art,  the  future  of  the  potter’s  craft 
in  Britain  is  well  assured.  For  in  that  great 
struggle  for  existence  to  which  all  new  designs 
most  need  be  exposed  in  the  market,  pnblio 
selection  will  determine  the  survival  only  of  the 
fittest  and  the  fairest. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  I 
Professor  Rudler,  said  : — I must  quite  sustain, I 
BO  far  as  I am  able,  wbat  has  been  said  by  the 
lecturer  with  regard  to  the  potter’s  wheel.  We  I 
have  enjoyed  the  presence  this  evening  of  a^ 
gentleman  of  great  distinotion,  Dr.  Sebliemann, 
to  whom  you  are  desirous  of  paying  a tribute  of 
admiration,  and  to  whom  all  those  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  early  stages  of  human  history  and 
human  effort  are  most  deeply  indebted.  He, 
like  me,  is  apt  to  date  the  beginnings,  in  many 
instances  at  least,  of  our  knowledge  from  the 
period  of  Homer,  which  may  be  fixed  at  some- 
where between  1,000  and  1,200  years  before 
Christ,  and  that  is  a period  in  which  we  find  the 
potter’s  art,  not  in  its  very  earliest  stage,  but  in 
the  stage  at  which,  apparently,  the  potter’s  wheel  i 
bad  been  just  invented  and  had  come  into  use. 
It  was  then  a rare  object,  attracting  a great  deal 
of  curiosity,  and  the  use  of  which  had  not  been 

at  all  common I cannot  pass  by  the  name 

of  Wedgwood  without  a word.  Perhaps  I am  a 
little  given  to  wbat  is  called  hero-worship,  and 
Wedgwood  is  one  of  the  heroes  whom  I worship.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I consider  Wedgwood, 
taken  altogether,  to  be  the  most  extraordinary 
man  whose  name  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
commercial  world.  Patting  together  the  whole 
of  his  qualities  and  the  whole  of  bis  performances, 
Wedgwood  completely  revolutionised  the  cha-i 
racter  of  the  whole  of  the  fictile  wares  made  in 
England  in  his  period.  He  recalled  into  existence : 
the  spirit  of  Greek  art.  Whatever  we  may  say 
of  earthenware  and  porcelain  manufacture  prior 
to  Wedgwood’s  period,  it  had  never  risen  to  the 
level  of  the  spirit  of  Greek  art.  If  you  compare 
the  famons  porcelain  of  Sevres — the  vases  of 
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Sevres — with  the  vases  of  Wedgwood,  or  the 
:orms  of  Chelsea  aod  Bow  with  the  forms  of 
iYedgwood,  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  my 
jpinion,  they  are  greatly  inferior.  Although 
jVedgwood  revived  Greek  art,  although  he  seems 
to  have  shown  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  forms 
3f  Sevres,  yet  he  did  not  revive  classical  forms 
in  a servile  spirit.  Thongh  in  all  his  productions 
^ou  are  reminded  of  Greek  art,  they  are  not 
mere  reprodnotions.  His  style  is  strikingly 
original  j and  although,  as  the  lecturer  has  said, 
he  was  most  powerfully  aided  by  such  men  as 
Bentley,  yet  I may  say  of  him  what  people  have 
justly  said  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Ministers 
Burleigh  and  Walsingham, — “How  came  she  to 
have  these  great  Ministers?”  It  was  because 
of  her  judgment  and  discrimination,  which 
enabled  her  to  bring  them  around  her.  Not 
only  did  Wedgwood  completely  revolntionise 
the  character  of  the  fabrics,  but  he  carried  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware  which  is  not  porce- 
lain to  by  far  the  highest  point  which  it  has 
ever  attained  in  any  country  in  the  world. 
Before  the  time  of  Wedgwood  England  was  not 
particularly  distinguished  in  respect  of  the 
potter’s  art,  and  down  to  the  eighteenth  oentnry, 
on  the  whole,  we  were  importers  and  not  ex- 
porters of  pottery.  We  learnt  from  tbe  world, 
rather  than  supplied  the  world ; but  from  the 
hour  Wedgwood  came  upon  the  scene  all  this  was 
altered,  and  we  became  great  exporters  of 
pottery,  and  from  St.  Petersburg  on  the  one  band, 
to  the  Mississippi  on  the  other,  the  name  and  the 
productions  of  Wedgwood  became  familiar,  and 
were  everywhere  met  with.  The  crowning 
trinmph  that  be  achieved  was  this, — that  Conti- 
nental factories  set  about  the  imitation  of  his 
works,  and  the  royal  factory  of  Sevres,  richly 
and  largely  endowed  as  it  was  by  State  funds, 
not  only  condescended  to  endeavonr  to  rival 
Wedgwood  and  bis  works,  but  directly  imitated 
them.  At  tbe  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  great  as  was  the  power  applied  in  their 
department  of  this  art  at  Sevres,  Sevres  Wedg. 
wood  is  not  equal  to  tho  genuine  work  of  Josiah 
himself.  Those  who  love  the  art  of  the  potter 
and  his  works  should  ever  bear  in  veneration  the 
name  of  Wedgwood.  There  is  a very  carious 
circumstance  in  connexion  with  Worcester  porce- 
lain I might  mention,  which,  I think  will  be 
interesting  to  those  who  have  beard  the  lecture. 
Unless  I am  very  much  mistaken,  the  Worcester 
porcelain  works  were  distinguished  from  most  of 
the  factories  of  the  day  by  their  self-supporting 
character.  Chelsea,  in  a great  degree,  was  de. 
pendent  upon  the  assistance  it  received  from  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  factory  at  Worcester 
itook  its  origin  from  a very  curious  circumstance. 
Yon  have  heard  of  Whigs  and  Tories.  In  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  one  of  these  parties 
ihad  the  upper  hand  in  the  elections  in  the  town, 
land  I am  so  impartial  in  this  matter  that  I have 
labsolutely  forgotten  which  it  was.  The  party 
that  were  undermost  founded  the  Worcester 
iporoelain  factory,  in  order  to  keep  together  a 
igood,  compact,  stout  body  of  voters,  so  that  they 
Imight  attain  predominance  at  future  elections. 
|I  quote  from  Mr.  Binns’s  history.  But  what  is 
lastonishing  to  me  is  that  this  strong  political 
infusion  into  the  factory  did  not  utterly  spoil 
the  work.  I should  have  feared,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  the  workmen,  instead  of 
thinking  of  anything  beautiful  or  likely  to  give 
vitality  to  their  works,  would  have  had  their 
thoughts  diverted  to  the  last  or  to  the  coming 
election.  It  is  presumptuous  of  me  to  en- 
deavour to  fill  up  what  I may  be  pardoned  in 
supposing  to  be  a blank  on  the  part  of  the  lec- 
turer, but  I wonld  snggest  that  the  anchor-mark, 
which  Mr.  Rndler  described  as  peculiar  to 
Chelsea  pottery,  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
original  connexion  of  Chelsea  pottery  with  the 
Venetian  porcelain  manufactory.  It  is  a known 
sign  of  the  Venetian  potters,  and  there  are  many 
resemblances  between  the  Venetian  works  and 
those  of  Chelsea.  I am  bound  now,  after  what 
I have  said  about  Worcester,  to  state  that  the 
Worcester  people  made  great  use  of  what  the 
lecturer  has  called  “the  blue  chequers  mark.” 
I am  afraid  I must  now  convey  to  you  a bus- 
pioion  which  prevails  upon  my  mind  of  a 
painful  character.  I am  afraid  that  the 
blue  chequers  mark  savoured  strongly  of 
forgery,  and  was  intended  to  convey,  in  an 
illegitimate  manner,  the  notion  that  this  kind  of 
ware  was  the  product  of  tbe  East : it  is  a common 
mark  upon  Eastern  porcelain.  I will  give 
yon  my  reason  for  fearing  this  is  the  case.  The 
Worcester  people  did  not  confine  themselves 
even  to  the  marks  which  are  delineated  on  the 
diagrams.  I was  on  one  occasion  in  an  auction- 


room  at  Christie’s,  when  I had  more  time  for 
such  a purpose  than  I now  have.  I noticed  there 
what  was  manifestly  and  palpably  a Worcester 
tea-pot,  with  a beautiful  blue  glaze,  and  flowers 
in  red  and  gold.  I took  op  this  tea-pot,  and  to 
my  great  astonishment  I found  upon  it  the  well- 
known  German  mark  “Karl  Theodor.”  I 
thought  this  was  very  singular,  and  that  I should 
get  this  tea-pot  for  an  “ old  song.”  I was  unable 
to  stay  myself,  so  I commissioned  a dealer  who 
was  in  the  room  to  buy  it.  I told  him  that  as 
it  had  got  the  “Karl  Theodor”  mark  upon  it, 
it  might  not  be  recognised  as  Worcester,  and  that 
he  would  most  likely  get  it  for  a guinea.  He  got 
it  for  under  a pound.  If,  instead  of  having  the 
“ Karl  Theodor  ” mark  npon  it,  it  had  had  its 
own  Worcester  mark,  it  would  have  been  worth 
at  least  five  guineas.  This  was  a remarkable 
illustration  of  the  proverb,  “Honesty  is  the  best 
policy.”  I think  it  supports  my  suspicion  that 
the  chequers  mark  was  intended  to  convey  to  the 
uninstructed  the  idea  that  tbe  work  was  an 
Oriental  product.  I wish,  in  conclusion,  to  ex. 
press  the  strong  opinion  that  I entertain,  which 
matter  it  has  hardly  come  within  the  scope  of 
even  this  comprehensive  lecture  to  declare,  that 
the  fictile  art  of  porcelain  is  strictly  a branch 
of  fine  art — as  truly  a branch  of  fine-art  as  the 
art  of  the  sculptor  or  the  art  of  the  painter. 
I do  not  say  it  is  as  important  a branch,  or  so 
high  a branch,  or  one  by  which  we  may  rise  so 
far  into  the  region  of  the  ideal  as  in  sonlptnre 
and  painting,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  strictly 
a branch  of  the  fine  arte.  I will  tell  yon 
why.  The  representation  of  tbe  human  figure 
is  the  orowning.point  of  all  fine  art  in  all 
branches  of  it.  Now,  I contend  that  there  are 
certain  specialities  in  the  use  and  application  of 
the  art  of  making  porcelain  to  the  representation 
of  the  human  figure.  You  represent  the  human 
figure  in  the  solid  in  porcelain,  and  you  can  re- 
present  it  in  tbe  most  complicated  groups.  You 
are  accustomed  to  see  four,  five,  six,  or  eight 
figures  put  together  in  groups  of  porcelain  with- 
out the  smallest  sense  of  impropriety ; tbe  com- 
bination appears  perfectly  harmonious.  Now, 
to  the  sculptor  in  marble  that  is  almost  impos- 
sible.  Even  amongst  the  most  famous  works  of 
the  ancients, — I am  speaking  of  solid  figures, 
not  of  bas-reliefs,— it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
find  instances  where  as  many  as  five  or  six 
figures  have  been  successfully  combined  ; indeed, 
it  has  seldom  been  attempted.  It  has  been 
attempted  in  the  famons  case  of  the  Dircean 
Bull  at  Naples,  which  is  a very  unsuccessful 
attempt  and  most  unsatisfactory  in  itself.  lu 
the  case  of  porcelain,  you  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  these  combinations  ; they  are  perfectly  natural 
and  proper.  When  yon  produce  the  human 
figure  in  the  solid  in  porcelain  yon  can  combine 
with  it  a perfectly  free  use  of  colour.  That  is 
peculiar  to  porcelain;  yon  cannot  have  it  in 
bronze  or  in  ivory;  and  even  those  who  have 
carried  farthest  the  doctrine  of  tho  application  of 
colour  to  sculpture  have  never  proposed  anything 
more  than  an  extremely  limited  use  of  it.  The 
limits  of  size  in  porcelain  appear  to  he  fixed  by 
nature.  Of  porcelain  fignres  so  modelled  as  to 
be  called  works  of  art,  the  smallest,  I think,  are 
between  3 in.  and  4 in.  high ; from  this  they 
ascend  to  from  20  in.  to  24  in. ; bat  within  these 
limits  of  size  there  is  scope  for  every  facility  of 
combination,  for  every  variety  of  attitude,  as 
well  as  a free  and  unrestrained  use  of  colour.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  description  of  production 
has  a peculiar  claim  to  be  denominated  a branch 
of  fine  art,  on  account  of  those  facilities  in  the 
expression  of  the  human  form,  with  specialities 
of  colour,  which  belong  to  productions  of  no  other 
description.  

PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  THE  HOSPITAL 
FOR  CONSUMPTION,  BROMPTON. 

The  anb-committee  determined  against  a 
limited  competition,  sucb  as  we  recommended, 
bat  advised  the  Committee  of  Management  to 
make  a selection  of  an  architect  out  of  the  fol- 
lowing three  names, — Mr.  Alex.  Graham,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Hunt  (the  hospital  surveyor),  and  Mr. 
Tbos.  H.  Wyatt.  At  a meeting  of  the  Committee 
of  Management  on  the  10th,  Mr.  Wyatt  was 
elected  architect,  afeer  a ballot. 


The  Simpson  Statue,  Edinburgh.— It  is 

stated  in  the  Scotsman  that  the  Statue  of  Sir 
James  Simpson,  hart.,  the  pedestal  of  which  has 
just  been  erected  at  the  west  end  of  Priooe’s- 
street  Gardens,  is  likely  to  be  unveiled  on  Satar- 
day,  26th  inst.  The  scnlptor  is  Mr.  Brodie. 


THE  HEALTH  AND  SEWAGE  OF  TOWNS. 

CONFERENCE  AT  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS.* 

We  this  week  conclude  our  notes  of  this  Con- 
ference. The  exigencies  of  space  render  it  im- 
possible to  record  all  that  was  said  during  the 
two  days  over  which  the  Conference  extended, 
and  what  we  do  record  must  necessarily  be  brief. 

Treatment  of  Seioage  at  Manchester,  Salford, 
and  Birmingham. — Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster, 
secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  read  a paper 
on  this  subject,  in  the  course  of  which  be  said 
that  there  are  some  67,000  houses  in  Manchester, 
and  only  10,000  water-closets.  The  attention  of 
the  authorities  has  been  maiuly  directed  to  deal- 
ing with  the  larger  portion,  which  has  hitherto 
been  principally  served  with  ash-pits,  middens, 
and  privies,  and  the  like.  These,  however, 
under  the  active  operations  of  the  Corporation, 
are  fast  passing  away,  and  their  places  being 
taken  by  improved  cinder-sifting  closets,  which, 
under  compulsory  powers,  are  superseding  the 
old  syatera.  At  the  present  time,  there  are 

28.000  closets  on  the  cinder-sifting  principle,  and 

14.000  of  the  old  midden  closets  still  remaining. 
These  latter,  however,  are  gradually  being  got 
rid  of,  and  tbe  improved  closets  substituted  in 
their  stead.  The  change  is  taking  place  at  the 
rate  of  about  200  per  week,  and  it  is  expected 
that  this  rate  will  increase,  and  that  the  whole 
will  be  converted  in  a year  and  a half  from  this 
time.  This  closet  is  either  put  np  by  tbe  owner, 
or  the  Corporation  supplies  the  closet  complete 
for  41.  4-8.  Under  the  seat  the  fmces  and  urine 
are  received  in  a special  metal  or  wooden  pail 
or  tub.  By  the  side  is  a cinder-sifting  arrange- 
ment, by  means  of  which  the  fine  ashes  fall  into 
the  pail  or  tub,  whilst  the  coarser  parts  fall  on 
tbe  floor  below,  and  are  ready  for  use  again  as 
fuel.  At  the  back  of  the  closets  is  a movable 
wooden  receptacle,  where  all  the  other  house 
rubbish,  such  as  vegetables,  straw,  house  sweep- 
ings, &o.,  are  thrown.  Slop  waters  pass  through 
a grid  into  the  sewers.  At  Salford,  the  Cor- 
poration was  perpetuating  an  improved  midden 
system,  compelling  all  to  be  covered  in,  thongh 
in  some  instances  they  were  getting  Morrell’s 
automatic  cinder-sifting  closet  into  use ; bat  the 
cost  of  conversion  (stated  at  12L)  was  operating 
as  a strong  check  to  its  introduction.  At  Bir- 
mingham and  its  suburbs,  with  about  the  same 
population  as  at  Manchester,  there  are  8,000 
water-closets,  and  20,000  pail-closets,  and  a still 
larger  number  of  middens  and  privies.  The 
pails  here  collect  the  fmees  and  urine  together, 
but  no  ashes  are  mixed  therewith.  General 
Scott  subjects  the  contents  of  the  pails  to 
chemical  treatment,  which  results  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a highly-concentrated  manure,  stated  to 
be  saleable  at  61.  lOs.  per  ton. 

Pail,  Pan,  and  Middle  Systems  generally. — 
Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave  presented  a report 
which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  prepare  by 
the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  various 
systems  of  disposing  of  dry  sewage.  He  remarked 
that  for  various  reasons,  the  water-closet  system 
has  never  yet  been  generally  introduced  into 
some  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  towns 
of  England.  It  is  useless,  in  the  case  of  these 
towns,  to  point  out  the  numerous  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  use  of  water  as  a carrier,  or 
to  show  that,  even  when  a so-called  dry  system 
is  resorted  to,  some  arrangements  must  be  made 
for  dealing  with  the  slop-water  and  the  rainfall. 
Even  in  tbe  midden  towns,  there  is,  of  course,  a 
more  or  less  perfect  system  of  sewers  and  drains, 
as  also  in  the  water-closet  towns  there  must 
always  be  a properly  organised  dry  collection,  for 
disposing  of  the  ashes  and  street  refuse.  A double 
system  is,  in  fact,  everywhere  imperative.  Mainly 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  officers  and  in- 
spectors of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the  admirable 
reports  of  the  medical  officers  to  tbe  Privy 
Council,  the  abominable  midden  system,  as  it 
formerly  existed  in  all  old  towns,  is  fast  disap- 
pearing, and  in  its  place  we  find  numerous  con- 
trivanoes  for  abating  the  noisanoe  and  evil 
occasioned  by  the  retention  near  our  dwellings 
of  vast  heaps  of  putrefying  refuse.  He  looked 
upon  the  pail  system,  when  properly  attended 
to,  and  superintended  by  the  local  authority,  as 
the  moat  simple  and  practical  plan  of  dealing 
with  the  excreta  of  a manufacturing  population; 
and  it  is  certainly  the  only  one  which  holds  out 
any  hope  of  the  profitable  utilisation  of  faecal 
matters  in  the  future.  The  report  then  went  on 
to  consider  the  pail  system  in  detail  under  three 
sub-divisions,  viz.  : — (1)  Pails  used  without 
absorbents;  (2)  pails  used  in  conjunction  with 
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abaorbenfca;  and  '(3)  paila  used  for  the  joint 
collection  of  the  Eisbes  and  the  excreta.  Having 
described  the  application  and  practical  working 
of  one  or  other  of  these  systems  in  towns  of 
different  sizes  and  nnder  varying  conditions,  the 
report  proceeded  to  lay  down  the  following  general 
mies  to  be  observed  in  the  working  of  pail 
systems : — 


Jsttie  ioogeat  period  that  shonld  elapse 
DOtweea  the  times  of  emptying  each  receptacle,  unless  the 
•nd  solids  are  kept  separate. 

That  the  oovera  used  for  the  removal  of  the  pails  from 
should  be  absolotely  air-tight, 
j eonveyaaco  of  the  pails  to  the 

dep6t  should  have  air-tight  doors,  and  be  sprinkled  at  the 
with  some  cheap  deodorant. 

introduction  of  deodorants  into  the  pails  is  of 
applied  is  almost 

*“®®o«tely  buried  or  eibansted. 

r*  °-j  ‘filling-up’  or  emptying  the  pails 

into  liquid.raannre  carts  should  be  permitted,  but  that 
-eaon  pail,  with  its  contents,  should  be  brought  to  the  depot 
sad  a clean  one  substituted  for  it  in  the  privy. 

that  it  would  be  an  advantage  in  the  pail-svstom  to  pro- 
Vide  some  ready  means  for  the  separation,  in  the  receptacle 
® liquids  ; and,  lastly, 

that  the  removal  of  the  pails  should  be  entirely  in  th< 
hands  of  the  local  authority,  and  should  be  conducted  npoi 
some  such  careful  system  as  that  practised  in  Eochdale." 


The  report  oonclnded  by  reviewing  at  some 
length  the  practical  and  financial  aspects  of  the 
various  plans  now  being  tried  for  the  utilisation 
of  the  excreta  for  the  manufactore  of  manures. 
All  such  plana  might  still  be  said  to  be  in  the 
experimental  stage ; but  they  presented  much 
that  was  hopefoi,  and  gave  promise  that  the 
difficult  question  of  the  profitable  utilisation  of 
excreta  was  in  a fair  way  of  being  solved. 

Utilisation  of  Nighisoil. — Mr.  Milbnrn  read  the 
substance  of  a paper  describing  the  treatment 
and  utilisation  of  ni'ghtsoil  by  its  conversion 
into  a concentrated  manure  by  moans  of  his 
drying  machinery.  The  manure  thus  prepared 
he  stated  to  have  a market  value  of  from  71.  10a. ' 
to  81.  per  ton. 

In  the  course  of  the  discnssion  which  followed, 
Mr.  Alderman  Towle,  of  Oxford,  who  described 
himself  as  an  old  practical  farmer,  ridiculed  as 
utterly  fictitious  the  asserted  values  of  the 
various  chemically  • prepared  sewage  manures. 
Some  of  the  stuff  resulting  from  long  and 
tedious  processes  of  manufacture  it  was  not 
worth  the  farmer’s  while  to  cart  npon  his  land, 
even  if  it  cost  him  nothing. 

Sewage  Farming. — Mr.  D.  H.  Hnmphris  stated 
that  at  Cheltenham  the  larger  solid  partioles 
were  strained  in  the  tanks,  and  the  fiuid  was 
disposed  of  on  the  land  of  neighbouring  farmers. 
The  average  deficiency  on  the  operations  of  the 
past  six  years  was  about  901.  per  annum.  Tbe 
Corporation  was  anxious  to  obtain  an  increased 
area  for  irrigation,  but  the  negotiations  had  been 
interfered  with  by  the  passing  of  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Act,  under  which  the  proprietor  of  the 

land  thought  he  incurred  some  risk. As  to 

Croydon,  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  reported  that 
during  the  past  year  sewage  irrigation  had  been 
carried  on  at  less  loss  than  in  previous  years. 
The  main  obstacle  to  a satisfactory  financial 
result  was  the  exorbitant  price  demanded 
for  land  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  Local 
Board  was  now  paying  121.  per  acre  for 
500  acres,  and  at  Norwood  20J.  per  acre 
was  now  demanded,  being  an  increase  of 
cent,  per  cent,  on  the  rental  formerly  paid. 
Tree,  the  land  was  rising  in  value  for  building 

purposes, As  to  the  Wrexham  sewage-farm. 

Col.  Alfred  Jones,  V.C.,  read  a statement  of 
aoconnts  showing  that  during  the  past  five  years 
his  receipts  in  respect  of  the  farm  had  been 
7,2451.  _28.  lO^d.,  while  his  expenditure  on  the 
same  account  had  been  7,4281.  8s.  3^d.  The 
valuation  of  live  and  dead  stock,  taken  on  the 
1st  of  Febrnary,  1877,  amounted  to  8771. 3s.  2d., 
and  the  present  value  of  permanent  works  to 
7861.  6s.  5d. ; consequently,  by  adding  these 
two  sums  to  the  total  receipts  of  tbe  five  years, 
—7,2451.  2s.  lOid.  + 8771.  3b.  2d.  + 7861,  68. 5d.,— 
we  have  the  grosB  produce  of  the  farm  for  the 
•period,  viz.,  8,9081.  128.  5id.,  and  deducting  the 
gross  payments,  7,4281.  Ss.  3Jd,,  the  remainder, 
1,4801.  4b.  2d.,  represents  the  actual  profit  for 
the  five  years,  subject  only  to  any  possible 
failure  to  realise  the  estimated  value  of  stock 
and  permanent  works.  This  profit  gives  an 
average  of  2961.  Os.  lOd.  per  annum,  being  about 
21J  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  average  amount 
of  capital  embarked  in  tbe  concern,  or  at  the 
rate  of  31.  48.  4|d.  per  aore  per  annum  on  the 
average  extent  of  land  occupied,  viz.,  ninety-two 

acres. It  was  reported  by  Mr.  Kempson,  of 

Leicester,  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick’s  sewage- 
farm  near  Leamington  was  a very  great  success. 
375  acres  were  occupied,  and  the  land  of  adjoin, 
iug  farmers  to  the  extent  of  100  acres  was 
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supplied  with  sewage.  It  was  as  good  a spveci- 
men  of  sewage-farms  as  oonid  be  seen,  being 
well  laid  out,  and  drained  to  a depth  of  from 
4 ft.  to  5 ft. 

Effluent  Waters  and  Storm  Oveifflows. — With 
reference  to  this  subject,  Mr.  Cbesshire  said 
that  the  effluent  of  the  Birmingham  sewage 
was  passed  into  the  river  Tame,  but  that  riper 
was  infinitely  fooler  now,  with  all  the  filtration 
and  precipitation  of  the  sewage  which  had  been 
going  on  for  the  past  five  years.  It  was,  there- 
fore,  very  clear  that  particles  of  solid  sewage 
matter  got  into  the  river  somehow,  and  without 
doubt  the  storm-water  overflows  were  responsible 
for  this.  The  town  of  Birmingham  bad  thirty- 
five  storm-water  outlets,  which  represented  an 
area  eight  times  as  large  as  the  area  of  the  two 
sewer  outlets.  When  the  sewers  began  to  fill 
with  storm-water  the  foscal  and  floccnlent 
matter,  paper,  «&o.,  which  adhered  to  the  sur- 
face  of  the  sewer  in  dry  weather  (and  which 
were  the  source  of  all  sewer  gas)  were  dis- 
lodged, and,  being  of  light  specific  gravity,  they 
floated  on  the  top  of  the  water,  and  were 
carried  over  the  culverts  into  the  storm  over- 
flows,  so  that  the  impurity  of  the  river  was  not 

to  be  wondered  at. Mr.  C.  Wollaston,  C.E., 

described  the  works  which  he  had  carried  out  at 
Hurstpierpoint  for  the  purification  of  effluent 
water  by  the  Sanitary  Carbon  Company’s  pro- 
cess.  The  sewage,  treated  with  a small 
quantity  of  lime  in  the  form  of  milk  of  lime, 
combined  with  chlorine  and  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium, and  the  alumina  contained  in  the  ash 
of  Kimmeridge  shale,  is  allowed  to  flow  through 
four  tanks,  each  11  ft.  by  60  ft.,  and  from  the 
tanks  is  conveyed  to  two  filter-beds,  either 
together  or  separately  naed,  of  25  ft.  by  12  ft. 
area,  prepared  as  follows:—!.  A layer  of  sea- 
beaoh  shingle,  about  3 in.  2.  15  in.  to  18  in. 
of  sanitary  carbon,  broken  to  pass  through  a 
i-in.  sieve.  3.  The  carbon  coarsely  broken.  4. 
A.  top  layer  of  shingle,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
displacement  of  the  carbon.  Although  the  ont- 
lay  was  small,  the  practical  results  had  been 
very  satisfactory. 

The  Liernur  (or  Pneumatic)  System  of  Sewer- 
age was  the  first  topic  disoussed  on  the  second 
day,  and  came  before  the  Conference  in  the  form 
of  a paper  by  Captain  Liernur  (read  by  Mr. 
Adam  Scott,  C.E.),  desoribing  the  application  of 
the  system  to  the  town  of  Dordrecht,  and  in  which 
the  writer  called  in  qnestion  the  accuracy  of  a 
great  many  statements  made  as  to  the  System  by 
Mr.  Rawlinson  in  his  Report  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  1876. 

Market  Value  of  Manures  manufactured  from 
Sewage.  — In  reference  to  this  question,  Mr. 
Baldwin  Latham  said  it  was  practically  impos- 
sible that  the  evaporation  of  liquids,  collected  by 
means  of  any  pail.system,  orthedrying  of  sludge, 

could  ever  be  made  to  pay  its  cost. Professor 

Way  said  he  was  obliged  to  confess,  after  twenty, 
five  years’  investigation  of  the  subject,  that  the 
collection  of  excreta  and  its  treatment  for  ma. 
nurial  purposes  could  not  be  made  to  “pay” 

commercially. Alderman  Taylor  (ofRoohdale) 

and  General  Scott  contested  this  statement, 
while  Mr.  Alderman  Towle  (of  Oxford),  while 
reiterating  bis  views  as  to  what  be  considers 
the  utter  valueness  of  “chemists’  manures,”  in 
a hnmorons  speech  advocated  the  collection  of 
sewage  matter  on  the  “ separate  ” system,  apart 
from  the  storm-water,  and  letting  it  flow  over  the 
heaths  and  commons  round  about.  We  might 
take  a lesson  from  Berlin  in  this  matter.  He 
denounced  as  criminal,  and  foolish  to  boot,  the 
enstom  of  throwing  our  sewage  into  tbe  sea. 
Mr.  Redgrave  cited  what  bad  been  done,  and  was 
being  done,  at  Paris  by  the  evaporation  of  urine, 
to  show  that  it  might  be  made  to  pay,  and  pay 
well,  in  England, 

Escape  of  Sewer  Qas  into  Dwellings.  — This 
was  the  sobjeot  of  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Rogers 
Field,  C.E.,  who  said  that  in  considering  how  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  sewage  gases  into  dwell- 
ings we  must  start  with  the  fundamental  propo- 
sition that  water-traps  of  themselves  are  no 
sufficient  security,  and  seek  for  other  means  of 
effecting  the  object.  The  only  reliable  means 
are, — (1),  The  prevention,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
tbe  formation  and  accumulation  of  sewer  gases; 
and,  (2),  The  severance  of  tbe  direct  connexion 
between  the  sewer  and  the  house.  The  forma, 
tion  and  accumulation  of  sewer  gases  can  be 
prevented,  to  a very  great  extent,  by  construct- 
ing  the  sewers  and  drains  so  that  there  is  no 
retention  of  fool  matter  in  them,  and  by  effi- 
ciently  ventilating  them.  Efficient  ventilation  of 
sewers,  however,  implies  more  than  is  generally 
supposed.  It  is  nob  sufficient  merely  to  afford 
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relief  of  undue  pressure,  but  tbe  openings  fi 
ventilation  in  the  sewers  must  be  sufficiontl 
large  and  numerous  to  create  a continuous  curret 
of  fresh  air  through  them,  so  as  thoroughly 
dilute  any  gases  which  are  formed  in  them,  auj 
prevent  their  accnmulating  in  a ooucentrater 
form.  The  severance  of  the  direct  oonnexior 
between  the  sewer  and  the  honse  will, 
thoroughly  carried  out,  render  any  passage  C[ 
sewer  air  into  the  house  practically  impose 
sible.  One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  this  sevei.' 
anoe,  or  “air  disconnection,”  is  the  web 
known  arrangement  by  which  the  waste* 
pipes  of  sinks,  baths,  cisterns,  &o.,  are  carrie 
through  the  exterior  wall,  and  made  to  dis 
charge  with  open  ends  over  a trapped  gnllj 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that  th: 
only  way  to  prevent  the  sewer  air  being  “laii 
ou”  to  dwellings  is  to  isolate  the  whole  of  thi 
house-drains  by  disconnection.  It  is  often  con 
sidered  that  it  is  snffioient  to  disoonneot  th 
waste-pipes  from  sinks  and  cisterns,  and  tba 
the  soil-pipes  of  water-closets  may  be  lefc  ii 
direct  connexion  with  the  sewers.  This  is  ai 
entire  mistake.  Take,  for  instance,  the  arrange 
ment  condemned  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  at  Croydon 
and  which  is  a very  usnal  one.  The  soil-pipe  ii 
left  in  direct  connexion  with  the  sewers,  and  f 
small  ventilating.pipe  carried  up  from  the  bene 
of  the  soil-pipe.  This  ventilating.pipe  is,  c 
course,  an  improvement  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  i 
will  only  prevent  undne  pressure,  and  will  noi 
clear  the  soil-pipe  of  sewer  air.  In  fact,  thi 
ventilating.pipe  rather  tends  to  draw  sewer  aii 
into  the  soil-pipe  than  otherwise  ; as,  if  any  aii 
is  removed  by  the  ventilating.pipe,  it  must  be 
replaced  by  air  from  the  sewers.  The  effect  ol 
this  arrangement  is  that  if  the  least  escape  o' 
air  takes  place  into  the  house  from  the  soil-pipe 
or  the  water-closet,  ic  is  “ the  common  air  of  th^ 
sewers,  not  simply  charged  with  the  impuritieE 
it  may  receive  from  the  particular  house,  but 
charged  with  any  dangerous  quality  that  it  may 
have  brought  from  other  houses.”  It  is,  there- 
fore, evident  that,  to  leave  the  soil-pipe  in  direct 
connexion  with  the  sowers,  is  literally  to  “lay 
on  ” sewer  air  to  the  houses.  The  only  objections 
to  severing  the  direct  connexion  of  the  soil-pipe 
with  the  sewers  which  are  worth  mentioning, 
are  (1)  that  the  soil-pipe  ventilators  will  thns  be 
prevented  from  acting  as  ventilators  to  the  public 
sewers;  and  (2)  that  a smell  may  escape  from 
the  opening  which  is  required  on  the  soil-drain, 
in  order  to  effect  the  disconnexion.  As  regards 
the  first  object,  it  cannot  be  considered  the 
business  of  private  honsebolders  to  ventilate  the 
public  sewers,  especially  when  danger  is  thereby! 
incurred  to  the  bouses.  Moreover,  the  arrange-i 
ment  of  ventilating  the  public  sewers  by  soil-' 
pipe  ventilators  is  a very  insnffioient  one,  as  thel 
openings  wonld  be  too.  small  and  too  indirect  to: 
create  a current  of  fresh  air  through  the  sewers,' 
which  is  the  true  function  of  ventilation.: 
The  second  objection  appears  at  first  sight  a 
more  plausible  one,  but  the  danger  of  smelh 
from  the  disconnecting  opening  on  the  soil- 
drain  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  The  first' 
step  to  be  taken  in  order  to  prevent  sewer-; 
gas  being  laid  on  to  houses  appears  to  be: 
that  the  Local  Board  of  Health  or  other  sanitary 
authority  shonld  have  a proper  set  of  by-laws 
prepared  for  house-drainage,  based  on  sound 
sanitary  principles.  The  bye-laws  of  most, 
sanitary  authorities  are  at  present  lamentably 
deficient  in  this  respect;  bnt  there  is  no  reason 
for  their  continuing  so,  as  the  Local  Government  i 
Board  will  allow  very  stringent  bye-laws  to  be 
adopted.  The  next  step  is  that  the  sanitary 
authority  should  insist  on  these  bye-laws  and 
regulations  being  rigidly  carried  ont  in  all  cases: 
of  new  houses  or  new  connexions  with  the  sewers. ' 
This  wonld  put  a stop  to  the  crying  evil  at  pre-: 
sent  in  existence,  of  new  bouses  being  continu-i 
ally  built  with  all  the  drains  directly  connected 
with  the  sewers  in  suoh  a manner  that  the 
passage  of  sewer-air  into  the  honse  is  an  absolute 
certainty,  and  would  compel  architects  to  pay 
more  attention  to  this  matter  than  they  do  abi 
present.  With  reference  to  old  houses,  the  case: 
is  much  more  difficult,  as  the  bye-laws  could  not 
be  generally  enforced  in  their  case. 

After  a discussion  in  which  tbe  views  of  Mr. 
Rogers  Field  met  with  the  almost  complete  con- 
currence of  nearly  every  speaker, 

Sir  Henry  Cole  remarked  that  most  of  tbe 
gentlemen  present  were  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  fact  that  they,  not  living  in  the  metropolis, 
were  able  to  effect  any  necessary  sanitary  works. 
We  in  London  had  spent  fonr  or  five  millions  of 
money  in  making  a gigantic  set  of  sewers,  but 
very  happily,  according  to  what  had  been  stated, 
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ot  more  than  one-third  of  the  houses  in  the 
letropolie  drained  into  them.  This  sewage-gas 
?a8  a terrible  thing.  For  all  that  the  vestries 
eemed  to  care,  the  health  of  London  might  go 
o Jericho.  London  was  “governed,”  as  it  was 
lalled,  by  a combination,  or  rather  a oonfosion 
f aothorities,  and  between  one  authority  and 
kootber  a pretty  muddle  they  made  of  it.  As  a 
iractioal  illustration  of  this,  he  would  only  say 
hat  the  successor  of  Mr.  Stansfeld  at  the  Local 
aovernment  Board  sat  in  one  of  the  worat-oon- 
itrncted  ofBces  in  London,  Next  door  to  him 
lat  Mr.  Cross.  The  eminent  architect  from 
vhose  plans  these  buildings  had  been  erected 
leeraed  to  have  entirely  ignored  the  whole  ques- 
ion  of  sewage,  or  probably  left  it  in  the  hands  of 
k clerk  of  the  works.  It  was  only  when  the 
jlerks  began  to  get  typhoid  fever,  and  when 
Hr.  Cross’s  nose  was  very  much  offended,  that 
ihe  drainage  was  seen  to,  and  this  in  buildings 
which  had  cost  400,0002.  He  did  not  want  to 
make  this  a personal  matter,  but  he  had  no 
ioubt  the  distinguished  architect  got  his  five 
per  cent.,  and  if  so  he  onght  to  have  given 
more  attention  to  such  important  points  j for, 
aotwithstanding  their  cost,  the  buildings  were 
totally  unfit  to  work  in.  He  hoped  he  had 
Eiroused  the  sympathy  of  his  andienoe  for  “us 
poor  Cockneys,”  who  were  under  the  sway  of 
a Board  of  Works  so  benighted  as  to  be  unable 
to  see  any  faults  in  the  sanitary  condition  of 
London,  and  who  stigmatised  as  “bnsybodies” 
those  who,  like  the  members  of  the  Conference, 
were  desirous  of  bringing  about  a better  state  of 
things.  Any  one  going  to  remonstrate  with  them 
was  assured  that  everything  was  perfect,  and  if 
be  did  not  thankfully  accept  the  assurance  he 
would  have  the  door  shut  in  his  face.  Although 
in  hia  parish  typhoid  fever  was  chronic,  owing  to 
the  shortcomings  of  the  authorities,  the  inhabi- 
tants could  get  no  redress. 

Mr.  Richard  Weaver,  C.E.,  read  a precis  of  a 
paper  he  had  prepared  “ On  the  Esolnsion  of 
Sewer  Air,  with  Notes  on  the  Condition  of  Metro- 
politan Buildings.”  He  said  it  was  many  years 
ago  sinoe  he  became  acquainted  with  the  in 
adequacy  and  insecurity  of  the  usual  hydraulic 
traps  applied  to  house-drainage  to  stop  the  back 
flow  of  sewer  air.  At  the  most,  and  under  the 
best  conditions,  assaming  perfect  joints,  and 
with  sound  materials,  they  merely  obstructed 
the  tush  of  air  ; the  passage  from  the  drains  to 
the  house  took  place  more  slowly  and  instdiouBly. 
After  labouring  for  some  time  for  improvement, 
he  adopted  a simple  device  formed  out  of  a syphon 
glazed  ware  pipe,  with  an  opening  at  the  socket, 
and  oommnnicating  with  the  ground  surface  for 
the  entrance  of  fresh  air,  and  then,  by  the  aid  of 
openings  at  the  tops  of  stack,  bath,  and  soil- 
pipes,  to  keep  up  a system  of  natural  and  self- 
acting air  circulation  thronghout  the  drainage ; so 
that  any  passage  effected  through  theporous  pipes, 
joints,  or  traps, — very  little,  perhaps,  by  reason  of 
the  equal  tension  of  the  air  within  and  without 
the  pipes, — would  be  robbed  of  virulence,  becanse 
the  air,  being  ordinary  atmospheric  air,  and  not 
sewer  emanations,  is  quite  harmless.  The  idea 
was  taken  from,  and,  in  fact,  was  an  attempt  to 
adopt  underground,  the  system,  not  much  prac- 
tised in  London,  but  common  in  provincial  towns, 
of  severing  connexion  with  the  scullery,  by  de- 
livering the  pipe  into  the  air  over  a trapped 
grating,  but  which  had  never  been  carried  into 
practice,  so  far  as  he  knew,  with  water-olosete, 
nor  with  drains  passing  through  the  house.  As 
the  arrangement  bad  become  known  through  the 
professional  press  and  by  the  proceedings  of  a 
kindred  association,  and  was  possibly  known  to 
them,  he  would  not  farther  desoribe  it.  He  might 
state,  however,  that  with  some  years’  experience 
of  its  working  it  gave  him  every  satisfaction,  as 
it  thoroughly  effected  complete  severance  be- 
tween the  honse  and  the  sewer,  preventing  the 
admittance  of  any  foul  air  and  pollution  to  water, 
the  whole  being  aooomplisbed  at  a cost  which 
is  not  immoderate,  considering  the  substantial 
benefits  derived ; and  that  it  did  nob  generally 
exceed  51.  per  house  in  occupied  buildings, — in 
new  structures  practically  amounting  to  nothing 
extra  upon  the  nsual  drainage  outlay.  Some 
question  had  arisen  as  to  the  feasibility  of  im- 
plied action  of  the  syphon  system  of  ventilating 
and  tapping  drains  and  sewers,  which  was  best 
answered  by  stating  the  result  of  many  hnndred 
examinations.  The  air  circulation  is  produced 
by  compouud  causes, — first,  we  have  the  ourrents 
due  to  the  natural  mobility  of  the  air,  as  exem- 
plified in  all  vertical  shafts  open  at  each 
extremity,  and  well  illustrated  by  a chimney 
flue  without  a fire.  This  motion  is  accelerated 
by  the  passage  of  water  down  the  pipes,  creating 


a reversed  aerial  current,  and  again  by  the 
warm  discharges  from  the  kitchen.  The  up- 
ward  flow  is  augmented  by  the  heat  absorbed 
from  the  sun’s  rays  by  the  ventilating-pipes. 
But  the  most  potent  agent  in  keeping  up  the 
circulation  is  the  wind  blowing  squarely  across 
the  mouth  of  ventilating -pipes,  creating  an 
eihanst  and  oonseqnent  np-omrent,  for  it  is  old 
knowledge  that  the  rapid  passage  of  a fluid 
across  the  orifice  of  a tube  reduces  the  tension 
within  that  tube.  Under  exceptional  oiroum- 
stanoes  and  local  obstructions,  there  is  occa- 
sionally a down*draught  through  the  pipes, 
which  act  as  the  long  leg  of  the  syphon  system 
of  ventilation,  but  this  is  of  no  moment,  for  the 
outlet  being  lower  down  and  outside  the  building, 
the  aerial  discharge  takes  place  there  after 
sweeping  throogh  the  drain -pipes,  and  is 
generally  devoid  of  smell,  for  he  fonnd  that 
after  a few  weeks’  operation  with  fairly  laid 
glazed  pipes,  although  they  might  have  been 
down  for  years,  the  oxidising  effect  of  the  con- 
tinuous body  of  fresh  air  passing  over  the 
surface  deposits  within  the  pipes  entirely  con- 
sumed the  putrid  matters.  The  currents,  how- 
ever, were  generally  ascendant  and  delivered 
at  the  roof  level.  A series  of  observations  con- 
ducted under  varying  conditions  and  localities 
determined  the  average  velocity  of  flow  at  three 
to  four  lineal  feet  per  second  in  calm  weather, 
which  increased  to  9 ft.,  and  often  12  ft.  with  a 
strong  wind.  And  it  was  to  this  severance  of 
the  house  from  the  sewer  by  the  water  seal  of 
the  syphon  trap,  in  oonjnnotion  with*the  sweep- 
ing air  currents  maintained  through  every 
drainage  pipe  of  the  house,  that  he  depended  for 
clean  air  and  clean  water  within  the  building. 

After  a great  deal  of  discussion,  the  practical 
value  of  which  was  nob  enhanced  by  the  gratni- 
tons  assumption  on  the  part  of  some  speakers 
that  architeots'were  generally  either  careless  or 
indifferent  to  the  importance  of  good  drainage, — 
an  assumption  which  was  well  answered  by  the 
practical  remarks  of  Mr.  John  Honeyman  and 
Mr.  Ernest  Tamer,  both  architects, — the  Confer- 
ence terminated,  apparently  well  satisfied  with 
its  two  days’  sitting,  if  the  closing  speech  of  the 
chairman  (the  Right  Hon.  James  Stansfeld) 
might  be  taken  as  a oriterion. 


FIREPROOF  FLOORING. 

SiE, — I have  just  seen  a short  article  in  the 
Times  of  April  20tb,  1877,  on  “ Fireproof 
Flooring,”  which  is  there  treated  as  a novelty 
and  invention.  Allow  me  to  observe  that  this 
system  of  olose-timbered  flooring  is,  since  more 
than  two  centuries,  usually  applied  here  to 
dwelling-hoase  buildings.  This  system  is  one 
of  the  main  featnres  in  onr  buildings.  Its  con- 
struotion  is  regulated  by  the  building  laws  of 
this  capital ; I therefore  think  that  I might  be 
entitled  to  say  a few  words  on  this  subjeot  which 
may  be  of  some  interest  to  your  readers. 

This  sorb  of  flooring  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  by  our  forefathers  chiefly  as  a safeguard 
agaiust  fire,  or,  at  least,  as  a means  of  preventing 
the  too  rapid  spread  of  fire  in  a building,  and 
the  experience  of  centuries  has  shown  that  it 
well  answers  this  purpose  if  properly  con- 
struoted. 

The  fireproof  flooring  alluded  to  in  the  Times 
seems  to  me  to  be  defective  in  several  points, 
First,  as  to  fire  from  below,  it  is  nob  suflSciently 
protected  by  the  way  it  is  spiked  or  screwed 
together,  and  by  the  method  with  which  the 
protecting  plastering  is  fixed.  The  spiking  or 
screwing  together  of  the  joists  is  no  protection 
against  the  cracking  of  the  plastering  which 
invariably  sets  in  when  the  timbers  begin  to 
shrink,  which  they  will  do,  at  any  rate,  after  a 
few  years ; but,  as  soon  as  the  plastering  is  longi- 
tudinally cracked,  it  loses  its  protecting  pro- 
perties.  The  same  is  to  be  remarked  as  to  fixing 
the  plastering  on  half-driven  nails  or  dove-tailed 
grooves ; for  as  soon  as  the  greater  heat  reaches 
the  plastering,  it  crumbles  to  pieces.  We  lay 
the  flooring  in  this  way: — Round  beams,  of 
about  10  in.  to  11  in.  in  diameter,  are  sawn 
through,  in  two  halves,  longitudinally,  of 
course,  and  the  sides  are  partly  hewn  vertical. 
These  timbers  or  beams  are  laid  close  to  each 
other,  and  the  spikes  applied  to  them  diagonally, 
the  spikes  having  no  other  purpose  than  to  unite 
all  the  joists  for  bearing  equally  the  weight  laid 
on  them.  The  plaster  is  then  applied  in  this 
way.  Dry  reeds  are  laid  vertically  to  the  length 


the  reeds  are  not  long  enough  to  reach  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  the  ceiling,  they  mast  at  the 
joining  ends  overlap  for  at  least  12  in.,  and  be 
fastened  by  additional  wires.  The  plaster  laid 
on  this  rough  surface  is  a mixture  of  common 
plaster  aud  plaster  of  Paris  or  cement,  and  has 
a final  layer  of  stucco. 

I am  sure  that  the  flames  and  smoke  which 
broke  through  the  experimental  flooring  at  the 
trial  in  London  were  entirely  due  to  the  shrinking 
of  the  joists. 

In  the  second  instance,  as  to  fire  from  above 
the  flooring,  I find  that  it  was  not  protected 
at  all.  We  here  place  on  the  joists  a layer  of 
rubbish  or  refuse  from  the  smelting  furnaces, 

4)  in.  to  5 in.  thick,  and  apply  the  planking  or 
parquets  on  the  top  of  this  layer,  by  first  em- 
bedding into  it  S-in.  by  3-in.  scantlings. 

This  flooring,  if  made  of  well-seasoned  timber, 
and  with  proper  oare,  will  last  centuries,  and 
resist  the  attack  of  flames  for  a very  considerable 
time.  In  fact,  we  have  here  very  rarely  a case 
of  fire  where  the  floorings  are  burnt  out. 
Usually  only  the  roof  is  burnt  off,  and  the 
ceiling  of  the  last  upper  floor  damaged  by  water. 
It  must  be  noted  that  we  make  this  last  ceiling 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  floorings, 
with  the  only  difference  that  it  is  nob  timbered 
over  with  planks,  but  either  a layer  of  stiff  olay 
is  laid  on,  or  it  is  paved  with  flat  tiles,  and  that 
there  is  also  left  a space  of  at  least  in.  between 
this  top  and  the  joists  of  the  roofing  struoture. 

As  to  building  stairs  with  timber,  we  have 
found  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  fire- 
proof ; nob  that  the  woodwork  could  not  be  pro- 
tected against  rapid  ignition,  but  because  the 
danger  lies  in  the  inevitable  twisting  and  bend- 
ing of  slight  woodwork  in  great  beat,  which  oir- 
oamstanoe  renders  every  protective  covering 
nugatory.  The  law,  therefore,  here  is,  that  aU 
oommuuicatioa  between  the  apartments  and  the 
street-door  most  be  built  of  incombustible  mate- 
rial ; that  is  to  say,  that  all  the  corridors,  pas- 
sages, and  stairs  must  be  built  of  bricks,  stone, 
or  iron,  and  vaulted  in  with  brickwork. 

I wish  to  say  now  a few  words  as  to  the  draw- 
backs of  this  structure.  In  the  first  instanoe  it 
must  be  stated  that  very  wide  spans  cannot  be 
floored  over  conveniently  with  this  system, 
because  this  would  require  the  strengthening  of 
the  wall  to  a very  extravagant  extent ; the  tim- 
bers require  a certain  amount  of  space  for  sup- 
port  on  the  wall.  Let  it  be  here  remarked  that 
it  is  unsafe  to  lay  the  timbers  into  the  thickness 
of  the  wall.  This  spaoe  cannot  be  lees  than 
3 in.,  hut  if  the  span  to  be  floored  over  is  more, 
than  20  ft.,  the  support  spaoe  must  be  increased 
proportionately,  or  the  floor  must  be  supported  by 
pillars.  Whatever  contrivances  may  be  applied 
for  the  better  support  of  the  floor  timbers,  it 
must  always  be  borue  in  mind  that  ultimately  it 
is  always  the  wall  which  has  to  carry  safely  the 
whole  weight  and  vibration  of  the  structure  and 
the  incidental  burden,  and  consequently  there 
must  be  a corresponding  strengthening  of  walls. 

The  timbers  have  to  be  kept  carefully  at  a 
oertain  distance  from  all  fireplaces  and  flues,  and 
many  are  the  structural  contrivances  by  which 
we  accomplish  this,  but  all  tend  to  weaken  the 
strength  of  the  flooring.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  to  protect  the  ends  of  the  beams  against 
decaying.  This  is  not  an  easy  task  to  accom- 
plish, as  these  ends  are  the  very  Aohilles-heel 
of  the  whole  struotare.  OF  late  years  we  have 
had  some  very  disagreeable  experience  in  this, 
in  spite  of  the  great  experience  our  builders  and 
workmen  have  in  carrying  out  this  sort  of 
flooring. 

But  after  all  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
all  the  advantages  of  this  sort  of  flooring  could 
not  be  secured  by  a judicious  modidoation  of  the 
ordinary  joist  and  scantling  floor,  which  at  any 
rate  is  much  lighter,  and  therefore  does  not  re- 
quire snoh  heavy  walls  as  the  close-timbered 
floor.  Supposing  the  ordinary  joist  flooring  to 
have  underneath  a planking  with  the  same  sort 
of  reed  and  stucco  cover  as  our  flooring,  and  to 
have  on  the  top  of  the  upper  planking  a layer  of 
rubbish,  upon  which  the  floor-planks  or  parquets 
are  laid,  would  not  that  do  the  same  service  as 
far  as  fireproof  requirements  are  in  question  ? 
I certainly  should  say  yes,  and  would  also  remark 
that  the  air-ohannels  between  the  joists  could 
well  be  used  for  ventilating  and  other  purposes  ; 
besides  we  have  found  that  the  timbers  are  by  far 
easier  to  protect  against  decay  if  there  is  a sort  of 
ventilating  spaoe  between  them.  We  have  many 
houses  built  here  in  this  way,  aud  they  have 
behaved  during  fires  just  as  well  as  the 
but,  strange  to  say, 


of  the  beams,  and  fixed  to  them  by  wire  and 

nails  in  such  a manner  that  there  should  be  a close  • timbered  houses 

small  space  left  between  each  stem  of  reed.  If  I we  have  again  reverted  to  the  old  method  of 
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oloBe-timbered  floors,  in  oonseqaeoce  of  the 
greater  cheapness  of  the  latter,  and  partly  also 
beoanse  the  olose^timbered  floors  are  capable  of 
sapporting  safely  a greater  weight  and  motion 
withont  so  mnch  vibration  as  the  joiat-floors. 

In  conclnaioD,  I beg  to  say  that  yon  are  at 
liberty  to  make  any  nse  of  this  letter  yon 
please,  and  that  I shall  be  most  happy  to  fnrnish 
yon  any  details  yon  may  desire,  be  it  in  this 
or  any  other  matter  concerning  the  building 
profession. 

Ladislas  Videky, 

Royal  Hancanan  Engineer  at  the  Met.  Board 
of  Works  of  Buda  Best. 


LARGE  NEW  COAL  DEP6t  FOR  THE 
MIDLAND  COMPANY  AT  KENSINGTON. 

The  Midland  Company  will  shortly  add  another 
to  the  large  and  costly  coal  depots  which  they 
are  from  time  to  time  oonstruotiag  in  different 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  At  a cost  of  about 
40,000!.  they  recently  purchased  a plot  of  land, 
upwards  of  seven  acres  in  extent,  situated  im- 
mediately  to  the  west  of  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way,  and  adjoining  the  High-street,  Kensington, 
station,  and  on  this  I'jnd  they  are  now  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  an  extensive  coal  depOt. 
The  land  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Ken- 
sington workhouse  and  casual  wards,  and  on  the 
west  side  by  Wrigbt’s-lane,  where  access  to  and 
from  the  depdt  will  bo  had,  and  there  will  also 
be  access  to  it  on  the  south-east  side  from  Kelso- 
road,  thus  placing  the  depot  in  communication 
with  the  neighbonrbood  of  High-street,  Kensing. 
ton,  on  the  north-west  side,  and  with  the  locali- 
ties of  Brompton  and  South  Kensington  on  the 
south-east.  The  coal-bays  will  be  at  the  south 
end  of  the  dep6t,  covering  an  area  of  360  ft.  in 
length  and  82  ft.  in  depth,  and  to  prepare  this 
^ace  for  the  bays  a heavy  amount  of  excavation 
is  required,  and  already  upwards  of  20,000  cubic 
yards  of  earthwork  have  been  removed,  and 
abont  10,000  cnbic  yards  have  yet  to  be  cleared 
away.  Tie  excavations  have  been  carried  to  a 
depth  of  about  20  ft.,  and  at  the  northern  end  a 
retaining  wall,  3 ft.  6 in.  in  thickuess,  has  been 
erected,  and  wooden  piles,  secured  by  iron  rods 
and  girders,  have  been  carried  np  to  the  level 
upon  which  the  railway-bays — sixteen  in  num- 
ber-will be  laid.  There  will  be  thirty-four 
shootsfor  discharging  thecoalsout  of  the  wagons 
into  the  carts,  and  storage  ground  beneath.  On 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  area  of  the  depot 
northwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  Kensington 
Station,  a number  of  lines  of  rails  will  be  laid 
down  to  be  used  as  sidings,  and  for  the  tern, 
porary  storage  of  coal  in  the  trucks.  The 
portion  of  tbe  depdt  forming  the  bays  at  the 
south  end  will  be  covered  in  with  a roof  of 
corrugated  iron.  The  Midland  Railway  having 
no  direct  physical  communication  with  the 
Metropolitan  line  at  Kensington,  access  to  the 


RYDE,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

Rydb  is  sewered  into  the  Solent  in  front  of 
the  town,  the  sewage  being  poured  oot  into 
shallow  water  (at  low  water),  where  pleasure- 
boats  congregate.  Plans  have  been  made,  and 
an  estimate  has  been  prepared,  for  the  diversion 
of  the  sewage  so  as  to  discharge  it  away  from 
the  front  of  the  town,  out  into  deep  water,  and 
into  a swift  current;  but  the  Rydeite  members 
of  the  Town  Council  will  not  undertake  the 
work. 

Recently  there  has  been  local  inqniry  in  Ryde 
for  extensions  of  main  sewers  and  other  works. 
The  inspector  learning  that  the  sewers  of  Ryde 
are  nnventilated,  and  that  the  outlet  is  into  the 
sea,  and  the  street  gradients  are  steep,  he  pro- 
perly inferred  that  sewage  gases  in  a concen- 
trated form  pervaded  the  sewers  and  houses,  to 
the  serious  injury  of  hundreds  of  innocent 
victims. 

The  inspector  then  pointed  out  to  the  Local 
Authority  the  dangers  of  retaining  sewers  nn- 
ventilated, and  drew  attention  to  section  19  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  which  expressly 
stipulates  that  sewers  shall  be  ventilated;  as 
also  to  the  printed  enggestions  issued  by  the 
Central  Board,  pages  9, 10, 11,  as  to  main  sewers, 
ventilation,  &o.,  aud  extracted  a promise  from 
the  Rjde  Local  Authority, — that  is,  the  com. 
mittee  which  attended  the  inquiry, — that  the 
main  sewers  should  be  properly  and  folly 
ventilated,  as  detailed  in  the  suggestions, 
and^  as  required  by  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875.  The  Mayor,  who  attended  the  inquiry 
fully  acquiesced  in  the  promise.  The  Town 
Connoil,  over  the  heads  of  the  Mayor  and  the 
committee,  have  rescinded  the  promise  made  to 
the  inspector,  and  have  passed  a resolution 
not  to  ventilate  the  sewers.  We  understand  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  Board  to 
withhold  sanction  to  any  loan  for  the  extension 
works. 

Some  years  ago  the  Brighton  Town  Council 
was  as  backward  as  the  Town  Council  of  Ryde 
of  this  day  ; but  on  finding  that  sewer  ventila- 
tion was  insisted  upon  by  the  General  Board 
before  any  sanction  to  a loan  for  sewer  works 
would  be  granted,— and  Mr.  Lockwood,  the 
borough  engineer,  advocating  ventilation,  and 
preparing  plans  for  the  same, — the  main  sewers 
of  Brighton  have  been  ventilated,  greatly  to  tbe 
benefit  of  the  ratepayers  generally,  and  to  tbe 
comfort  and  health  of  visitors  specially.  Hn- 
ventilated  sewers  are  so  dangerous  and  injarions 
that  persons  who  know  nothing  of  correct 
sanitary  science,  seeing  the  effects  of  such 
miserably  defective  work,  wrongfully  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  modern  sewers  and  drains  neces- 
sarily introduce  fever.  Liverpool,  Sunderland, 
Leeds,  and  some  other  towns,  constructed  miles 
of  main  sewers  having  no  adequate  ventilation, 
excess  being  a consequence.  These 


Liverpool. — The  strike  on  the  part  of  tb 
Liverpool  plasterers  has  been  averted  in  oonse 
quenoeoftbe  masters  having  acceded  to  the  de 
mauds  of  tbe  men.  Tbe  masters  had  offered  t 
pay  the  men  a weekly  wage  of  1!.  ISs.  lljd.  fo 
a week  of  55  hours,  but  tbe  men  prefer  to  wor. 
only  49  J hours,  for  which  they  wished  to  be  pait 
1!.  17a.  Id.  The  masters  have  agreed  to  redao 
the  hours  of  labour  to  49 


IMPORTANT  TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

BREACH  OP  CONTRACT. 

At  the  Lambeth  Police  Court,  before  Mr 
Ellison,  on  tbe  10th  inst.,  several  briokmakerf 
(moulders),  were  summoned  by  their  employers 
under  tbe  Masters  and  Workmen  Act,  for  breacl 
of  contract. 

Tho  first  case  heard  was  that  against  John  Beerea,  Mari 
Moss,  and  Richard  Salter,  who  were  summoned  br  Mr 
Walter  H.  Harris,  a builder  and  brickmaker,  of  Ciapham 
It  appeared  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Chipperfield 


solicitor  for  the  complainant,  that  tho  defendants  hao 
been  engaged  since  tne  briekmating  season  commenced 
in  moulding  bricks,  at  5s.  f ’ ‘ ’ 


, . --.per  thousand,  the  “ stuff " 

being  laid  on  the  table.  During  the  winter  months  they 
had  been  engaged  m preparing  tho  " stuff.”  Moss  had 
been  in  the  employment  of  the  complainant  for  fourteen 
years,  and  Reeves  for  ten  years.  A few  days  ago  the 
deJendants  made  an  application  to  the  complainant  foi 
6d.  per  thousand  more,  saying  that  other  brickmakers  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  giving  that  amount  of  increase. 
The  complainant  refused  to  do  so,  but  subsequently  offered 
increase  of  3d.  per  thousand.  This  offer  was  not 


them  a 


, ...  , , - *,  . . — towns  have,  under  prcBsnre,  adopted  main  sewer 

S to  the  "relief  of  the  ■ 


rpi.  1 . • -Ml-  - •vuu.ta.Liv/u,  YOiV  muuu  LO  tUB  reilBI  OI  CDO  ID- 

idl'd  “1  rir;  and  lowerieg  of  the  local  eiok  and 


the  Midland  main  line  at  the  Welsh  Harp,  and 
thence  pass  along  their  Aoton  branch  to  Gunners- 
bnry,  from  this  point  they  will  proceed  along 
the  South  Western  line  to  the  Shaftesbury  Park 
Station,  and  thence  by  the  extension  of  the 
District  line,  now  in  course  of  constrcction, 
between  Sbaftesbnry  Park  Station  and  the 
Hammersmith  Station  of  tbe  District  company. 
From  Hammersmith  they  will  be  continned  to 
Earlaconrt,  and  vid  this  route  will  finally  reach 
tbe  dep6t  at  High-street,  Kensington,  by  an 
incline  of  1 in  50,  now  in  course  of  construction, 
between  tho  station  and  the  depot.  The  making 
of  this  connecting  incline  will  necessitate  the 
removal  of  the  large  water-tank  belonging  to  the 
Metropolitan  Company,  immediately  adjoining 
the  station. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  depot,  including  the 
land,  will  be  upwards  of  55,000!.  Messrs.  Wall 
Brothers  are  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  Odish  is 
auperintendent  of  the  works. 


NOTTINGHAM  EDUCATIONAL 
BUILDINGS. 


Sib, — As  your  critic  of  Inst  week  confesses  himself 
puzzled  by  tbe  dormen  on  my  design,  may  1 explain  that 
the  obimoeys  (each  containing  two  fines  41  in.  by  9 in.), 
which  are  combined  with  them,  are  not  intended  to  carry 
offimoie;  bnt  the  lomea  from  the  “ evaporation  niches 
in  the  laboratories.  At  Bonn  and  Berlin  these  are  con- 
cealed in  tbe  parapet ; in  other  instances  they  are  down- 
drsoghts  connected  with  one  ventilating  shaft.  My  object 
was  to  show  them,  and  thns  give  a definite  character  to 
the  design.  The  oriel  vindovt  also  are  practically  usefni 
for  microscopical  observation. 

Eowabd  J.  Tabtsb. 


death  rates.  Half-ventilation  of  main  sewers 
will  not  do ; the  means  for  dilution  of  sewage 
gases  must  be  abundant,  and,  if  at  any  point,  or 
at  any  one  or  more  ventilator,  there  should  be  an 
offensive  smell,  this  is  no  reason  for  shotting  np 
tbe  sewer  ventilators,  as  some  in  ignorance  do, 
bnt  additional  ventilators  should  be  formed  in 
the  district,  until  the  perceptible  taint  or  smell 
is  reduced  by  dilution  so  as  to  be  done  away 
with.  Sewer  and  drain  ventilation  to  the  open 
air  is  a prime  necessity  to  modem  town  sewering 
and  house-draining. 


:spted,  and  the  defendants  struck  work.  The  question 
to  be  decided  m the  present  case  was  whether  the  men 
had  not  been  guilty  of  a breach  of  contract  in  absenting 
themselves  from  their  work.  It  was  contended  on  behalf 
of  the  complainant  that  brickmakers  were  not  at  liberty 
to  strike  or  leave  their  work  when  they  chose  to  do  ao 
eeeing  that  they  were  engaged  for  the  season.  Evidence* 
was  given  by  the  complainant,  and  by  a sub-oontraotor 
named  Welch,  to  prove  that  this  was  the  usage  of  the 
trade.  Amongst  other  evidence  adduced  was  that  of 
its  being  the  custom  for  the  employer  to  retain  in 
his  own  hands  6d.  or  so  on  the  price  of  moulding  every 
1,000  bricks,  these  “ pence,”  as  they  are  called  in  tho  trade, 
being  retained  in  order  to  insure  that  the  men  should  fulfil 
their  contract,  the  price  paid  per  1,0)0  for  moulding  in- 
cluding remuneration  for  looking  after  iho  bricks  while 
they  were  in  the  hacks  to  dry  before  being  put  into  the 
kiln.  The  complainant  deposed  that  by  tbe  custom  of  the 
trade  he  should  not  feel  at  liberty  to  suddenly  discharge 
the  men  unless  for  some  gross  misconduct.  In  the  course 
of  his  evidence,  the  complainant  said  that  if  brickmakers 
wereallowed  to  play  last  and  loose  with  this  well-established 
custom  of  the  trade,  the  employers  would  suffer  greatly 
seeing  that  every  fine  day  was  of  tbe  utmost  importance  to 
thorn.  If  they  did  not  work  up  aU  tbe  stuff  which  they 
had  prepared  during  the  winter  season,  it  would  be  a dead 
loss  to  them.  In  eross-eiamination,  the  complainant  said 
he  did  not  retain  the  “pence”  os  a guarantee  against 
having  badly-moulded  bricks.  He  estimated  the  loss  aus- 
tamed  by  him  at  15f.  per  man,  but  did  not  press  for  com- 
pensation to  that  amount. 

In  the  second  case,  Mr.  King,  of  Thurlow-park  iBriok- 
fleld,  Dnlwich,  summoned  Joim  EyUnd  and  Edward 
Reeves  under  similar  circumstances,  with  the  exoeptioa 
that  the  rate  of  payment  was  63.  per  thousand  (on  which 
an  incrsaae  of  3d.  was  demanded),  and  thar  in  the  case  of 
Eyland  there  was  a written  agreement.  He  sought  to 
show  that  he  had  signed  a blank  agreement,  but  this  was 
disproved.  The  complainant's  foreman,  it  may  be  noted 
stated  in  his  evidence  that  in  the  absence  of  a written 
agreement  “ he  did  not  see  bow  the  masters  had  any  hold 
the  men  for  the  entire  season.”  This  evidence  how. 
was  outweighed  by  that  of  all  the  employers  con- 


•ned. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Bolfon. — Poor  handred  masons  of  Bolton  and 
the  neigbbonrhood  have  atrnck  work  for  an 
advance  of  43.  per  week.  The  masters  strongly 
resist  tbe  demand. 

Sheffield. — The  Sheffield  plasterers  have  sno- 
needed  in  obtaining  an  advance  of  28.  per  week 
on  their  wages.  In  January  they  gave  four 
months’  notice  of  an  application  for  an  advance  of 
43.,  and  the  masters  have  agreed  to  offer  them  a 
2b.  rise.  This  the  men  have  accepted,  on  condi. 
tion  that  the  remaining  2s.  are  conceded  to  them 
in  March,  1878, 

Leeds. — Tbe  threatened  strike  in  the  Leeds 
building  trade  has  been  amicably  settled,  both 
masters  and  men  having  made  certain  con- 
cessions. 

Cardiff — The  Cardiff  stonemasons,  who  gave 
notice  for  an  advance  of  Jd.  per  hour  six  months 
ago,  have  been  ansuocessful  in  their  demand. 


IntheremBiaingcase,  Mr.  John  Loat,  brickmaker  of 
Acre-lane,  Brixtou,  summoned  two  men  named  Henry 
Sandys  and  John  Smith,  under  similar  circumstances 

The  magistrate  decided  that  the  men  were  legally  liable 
to  their  masters  for  the  loss  sustained  through  the  strike  • 
but  at  his  suggestion  an  arrangement  was  come  to  between 
the  patties,  whereby  the  masters  were  to  give  an  increase 
of  3d.  per  thousand,  the  men  to  return  to  their  work  at 
once  on  these  terms,  or  be  called  upon  to  compensate 
their  masters  (the  amount  claimed  in  each  case  being  16f 
per  man) . lu  order  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  this  arrange^ 
ment  without  a further  atrike  or  demand  for  wages,  he 
adjourned  the  case  for  a month,  and  said  that  after  that 
ho  would  adjourn  it  from  month  to  month,  so  that  if  there 
was  anyfaUure  to  carry  out  this  compromise,  an  appeal 
could  be  made  to  him.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  dete^nd- 
ant  Eyland  had  committed  a deliberate  breach  of  a written 
agreement,  he  ordered  him  to  pay  If.  as  compensation  to 
his  master.  At  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  King,  the  magis- 
trate reduced  the  sum  to  10s.,  which  was  given  by  tbe 
complainant  to  the  “poor-box  ” of  the  court. 

The  cases  lastedjtwo  hours  in  investigation,  and  the  court 
was  crowded  with  brickmakers  and  others  interested. 


Technical  Education.— The  court  of  the 
Drapers’  Company  has  just  made  the  grant  of 
1,000!.  to  the  Society  of  Arts  for  the  promotion 
of  technical  instrnction.  This  money  is  to  bo 
expended  in  providing  courses  of  lectures  suitable 
for  artisans,  the  subjects  selected  by  the  toohnioal 
committee  of  the  company  being  (1)  metal- 
working and  (2)  working  in  wood.  The  lectures 
are  to  be  given  at  the  Society  of  Art’s  Honse, 
and  the  arrangements  are  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
tbe  Society,  aided  by  a committee  of  the  court  of 
the  Drapers’  Company.  A further  offer  has  been 
made  by  the  same  company  to  give  prizes  to  the 
value  of  50!.  if  the  technological  examinations  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  can  be  modified  sufficiently 
to  allow  of  attendants  at  the  lectures  being 
examined. 
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The  Bihind  Lectares  on  Archseology. — 
/ast  week  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell  deliTered  the 
bird  lecture  of  the  course,  in  the  PreemasoDs’ 
lall.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was,  “The 
?ools  and  Weapons  of  the  Caveman  and  his  Art 
i’acuUy.”  Dr.  Mitchell  remarked  at  the  ontset 
hat  he  should  deal  almost  solely  with  the  early 
icoupanta  of  the  Kess'orlooh  and  caves  of  the 
^ezere,  and  with  the  discoveries  made  in  those 
)articQlar  oaves.  They  had  two  things  to  look 
it, — first,  the  condition  of  the  occupants  of  the 
javea  } and  secondly,  their  antiquity.  In  other 
voids,  what  sort  of  men  lived  in  those  caves  in 
.be  age  of  the  mammoth  and  the  reindeer, — in 
vhat  phase  of  civilisation  they  were,  what  capa- 
jity  for  ooUnre  they  exhibited,  and  how  long  ago 
t was  since  they  lived  there.  Dealing  with  those 
jaestions  separately,  the  lecturer  took  up  first 
,he  oonaideration  of  the  phenomena  of  the  caves 
sending  to  throw  light  ou  the  condition  of  the  so- 
jailed  Troglodytes.  The  chief  of  these  were 
iheir  tools  and  weapons,  in  stone,  bone,  and  deer- 
aorn  ; their  engravings  or  drawings  and  carvings  ; 
;heir  personal  ornaments;  their  needles;  the 
jvidenoos  of  a knowledge  of  fire  and  of  pottery ; 
ind  the  remnants  left  of  themselves, — their  own 
skulls  and  bones.  The  stone  which  the  cave- 
man affected  was  flint.  It  was  this  that  be 
generally  used,  and  be  found  it  generally  at  no 
great  distance  from  bis  cave.  That  he  manu- 
factored  his  flint  implements  in  the  cave  was  so 
probable  as  to  be  safely  accepted  as  true.  Tne 
tools  or  implements  which  he  made  of  this  ma- 
terial were  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  and  were 
evidently  designed  and  used  for  different  pur- 
poses. The  great  majority,  however,  of  the  flint 
tools  which  had  been  found  in  the  deposits,  if  not 
solely  intended  for,  were  at  any  rate  just  such  as 
would  be  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  the  im- 
plementsof  bone  and  horn.  Passing  on  to  the 
consideration  of  the  engravings  and  sculpturings 
of  the  cavemen,  Dr.  Mitchell  pointed  out  that 
these  also  were  full  of  instructiOb  as  to  the  con- 
dition  of  the  early  man  of  Western  Europe, — the 
earliest  European  of  whom  we  had  any  know, 
ledge, — the  primeval  man,  as  he  was  commonly 
called.  In  concluding,  Dr.  Mitchell  said  that  if 
he  might  be  allowed  for  once  to  let  fancy  have 
its  play,  he  should  ask  whether  it  was  not  pro- 
bable  that  a people  who  showed  so  much  art  in 
one  direction  would  not  also  show  it  iu  others ; 
and  whether  there  might  not  have  been  among 
them  bards  and  musicians,  as  well  as  decorators 
and  sculptors  in  stone  and  boue. 

The  Sunday  Society. — The  second  public 
annual  meeting  of  the  Sunday  Society  to  obtain 
the  opening  of  museums,  art  galleiies,  libraries, 
and  gardens  on  Sundays  was  held  in  the  large 
hall,  Freemasons’  Tavern,  latfc  Satuiday  after- 
noon.  The  hall  was  crowded.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  the 
president  of  the  Society.  Among  those  on  the 
platform  were  Professor  Tyndall,  Professor 
Huxley,  the  Rev.  John  Oakley,  the  Rev.  Mark 
Wilks,  Professor  Ileury  Morley,  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson,  Joseph  Arch,  Mr.  James  Heywood, 
Sir  Henry  Thompson,  the  Rev.  W.  Rogers,  Mr. 
E.  R.  Russell  (Liverpool),  Mr.  W.  H.  Domville, 
Dr.  J.  Shaw,  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Henderson,  Miss 
Anna  Snanwick,  Mr.  Lewin  Hill,  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Mozley,  Dr.  W.  C.  Bennetf,  Mr.  J.  F.  B. 
Firth,  Mr.  A.  Elley  Finch,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Henry  Farrer,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Professor  Tyndall  moved  the  first  resolution, 
“That  this  meeting  rejoices  in  tho  progress  of 
the  movement  for  the  opening  of  museums  on 
Sundays,  as  shown  iu  the  second  annual  report 
of  the  Sunday  Society,  and  requests  the  chair, 
man.  to  sign  a petition  praying  the  House  of 
Commons  to  support  the  resolution  which  is 
shortly  to  be  submitted  to  it  for  the  opening  of 
the  national  ronseams  and  galleries  during  a 
part  of  Sunday.”  The  resolution  having  been 
I seconded  by  Professor  Henry  Morley,  and  sup- 
ported  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  was  carried 
almost  unanimously. 

Bane  and  Antidote. — A Frenohman,  M. 

: Ambroise  Petry,  Las  hit  upon  a device  for 
I applying  the  remedy  at  tlie  right  point  in  case  of 
! theatre  fires  (?).  Considering  that  suoh  fires 
usually  originate  from  the  gaslights,  he  proposes 
to  make  a connexion  between  the  gas-piping  and 
water-piping  of  theatres,  so  that  when  fire  occurs 
the  gas  can  be  turned  off,  and  the  water,  being 
turned  on  simultaneously,  would  find  its  way 
directly  to  the  point  where  the  gas  had  raisod 
the  flame; — and  other  places  besides.  What 
would  the  gas  o mpanies  say  ? 


Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.—Sir  William  Harcourt,  in  his  speech  as 
chairman  at  the  dinner  in  aid  of  this  Institution, 
on  Saturday  last,  addressed  himself  chiefly  to 
the  oritioism  of  the  day,  which  he  spoke  of  as 
intolerant.  Some  gentlemen,  he  said,  seemed  to 
think  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  admire  otie 
particular  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  or  school 
without  disparaging  every  other.  Art  in  this 
respect  ran  the  risk  of  being  treated  very  much 
like  our  religiou  had  been  treated.  It  became 
an  affair  of  sects  and  dogmas,  and  had  its  > x- 
elusive  creeds,  and,  indeed,  its  damnatory  olaoses. 

It  had  its  “ Index  Expnrgatorius”  and  its  Syl- 
labus ; and  it  sent  to  the  stake  all  who  ventured 
to  differ  from  it  in  opinion.  There  seems  to  bea 
lamentable  want  of  catholicity  in  all  this, — a 
want  of  breadth  of  mind  and  largeness  of 
sympathy.  It  would  be  better  if  some  of  these 
critics  would  remember  that  the  palace  of  art 
is  like  the  home  of  the  blessed,  “ a bouse  with 
many  mansions.”  He  did  not  say  that  this  was 
a fault  characterietio  of  oriticiam  jo  art  alone. 

It  had  happened  also  in  literature  and  in  music. 
The  secretary  announced  that  the  subscriptiofie 
amounted  to  2.1911.,  inoluding  a aum  of  265J., 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  catalogue  of  Mr. 
Graut’a  pictures.  It  was  a noticeable  incident 
of  the  dinner  that  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  brought 
ninety. seven  friends  to  it.  The  dinner  was  as 
usual  much  indebted  to  the  honorary  officers, 
Mr.  P.  0.  Hardwick  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Millais. 

Sc.  Paucras  Baths  and  Washtiouses. — 
The  Report  of  the  OftmmiBsioners  for  Public 
B.itbs  and  Washhouses,  just  now  published, 
abows  that  last  year  the  increase  of  bathers  was 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  two  in  the  second 
class  to  one  in  the  first  class;  this  year  the  in- 
crease is  -1,827  in  the  first  class  and  1,534  in  tho 
second  class.  Thoro  is,  however,  a slight  fulling 
off  in  the  number  of  washers,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  to  some  extent  by  the  very  mild 
winter,  and  also  that  there  is  less  wathiog  put 
out  by  many  families.  The  sale  of  soap  aud 
soda,  &c.,  to  bathers  aud  washers  has  bien 
1961.  9j.  4id. ; aud  the  cost  of  all  cleansing 
materials  required  for  the  establishment  is 
130i.  2s.  Id.,  showing  a profit  of  G61.  7s.  3^6.. 
besides  providing  for  washing  upwards  of  310,000 
towels.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources, 
exclusive  of  money  received  from  the  vestry,  is 
4,0371.  70.  lid.,  and  the  expenditure  for  instal- 
meets  and  interest  ou  the  loans  paid  e ff,  1,8261.  Ss., 
and  the  aocruiog  interest  on  the  balance  of  the 
several  loans  to  tho  28th  of  February,  26  li. 
14s.  lOd.;  the  working  expenses  amount  to 
2,5-131.  33.  8d.  ; thus  showing  the  profit  on  the 
receipts  to  ba  1,49-U.  4s.  3d. 

Sermons  by  Telephone.  — A remarkable 
application  of  the  telephone  is,  according  to  the 
New  lorh  Herald,  about  to  be  tried.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  a marble  retreat  in  Union-equare, 
Now  York,  with  tubes  oonnectiag  every  church 
in  the  city.  On  Sunday  the  congregations  will 
assemble  as  usual,  but  instead  of  gazing  into  the 
minister’s  face  they  will  look  at  a huge  funnel- 
shaped  projection  in  the  middle  of  the  ohanocl. 
A popular  preacher  will  be  placed  in  the  marble 
retreat  with  an  eloquent  and  stirring  sermon. 
He  will  preach  at  about  500  open  tubes,  and  his 
eloquence  will  be  transmitted  to  as  many  con- 
gregations, and  emerge  from  the  bell-shaped 
projection  in  the  chancel  with  all  the  various 
modulations  of  the  preacher’s  voice.  Church 
music  will  be  done  on  the  same  principle  by 
means  of  the  “ pyrophone,"— an  organ  with 
copper  pipes,  whose  notes  cau  be  distinctly  heard 
over  the  whole  city.  This  latter  invention  will 
enable  the  people  to  sit  in  their  own  houses  and 
listen  to  a sacred  concert,  or  gather  on  their 
“front  stoops”  and  unite  in  a congregational 
hymn,  while  a precentor  up  in  a balloon  [“  wind 
and  weather  permitting  ” ] beats  the  time. 
““Gluck.” — In  our  notice  of  the  history  of 
t^e  decorations  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  in  last 
week’s  number,  the  name  of  the  great  German 
opera  composer,  who  was  so  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Paris  Opera-house,  was 
by  a slip  printed  “ Gliiok,”  instead  of  “ Gluck, 
without  the  diphtbong-mark.  The  difference 
looks  slight  in  type,  but  in  pronunciation  it  is 
important.  The  mistake  is  so  constantly  made 
by  English  writers  on  musio  that  it  is  the  more 
necessary  we  should  correct  it. 

Mr.  Christopher  Thwaites,  M.I.C.E., 
city  engineer  and  surveyor,  Norwich,  and  son.  of 
the  late  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  has  been  elected  borough  engineer  for 
Sunderland  by  a large  majority. 


Prize  Designs  for  Plate.— In  January  last 
Messrs.  Watherston  & Sons,  manufacturing 
silversmiths,  with  a view  to  the  advancement  of 
British  art  in  its  application  especially  to  silver- 
smiths’ work,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1878,  offered  four  prizes 
of  1001.,  501.,  301.,  and  202.,  to  be  awarded  by  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  in  a competition 
among  students  of  sohools  of  art  throoghont  the 
kingdom,  for  the  best  designs  for  dessert  service 
of  plate.  The  number  of  designs  presented  has 
been  small,  and  none  are  considered  to  be  of  suffi- 
■ cient  merit  to  justify  the  award  of  the  first  prize 
; of  1002.  The  awards  which  have  been  made  by 
the  Department  are  as  follow  : — Owen  Gibbons, 
formerly  student  at  Cirencester  School  of  Art — 
second  prize,  602. ; W.  H.  Singer,  student  at 
Frome  School  of  Art — third  prize,  302. ; Robert 
Elson,  Btudenb  at  Lambeth  School  of  Art — 
fonrth  prize,  202.  The  designs  are  now  on  view 
in  the  new  Architectural  Court  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museam. 

The  Property  Market. — Daring  the  week 
ending  tho  9tb  iust.  the  sales  reported,  according 
bo  the  Metropolitan,  amount  to  167,6202.,  making 
the  total  for  the  year  3,333,6852.  War  and  a 
rumour  of  war  unsettle  every  market,  and  that 
for  property  forms  no  exception.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  a question  if  the  uncertainty  attending 
investments  in  bjtb  foreign  and  some  English 
s’oeks  does  nob  rather  tend  to  direct  attention 
more  to  land  and  bouse  propeity  as  a means  of 
putting  by  savings.  The  general  tendency  is 
towards  a hardening  of  value,  and  good  freehold 
securities  are  increasing  in  value,  and  are  much 
sought  after.  Messrs.  Parish  sold  freehold 
ground-rents  at  Greenwich  on  the  3rd  of  1012. 
per  annum  for  2,2102.,  about  twenty-bwo  years’ 
purchase;  this  may  be  considered  cheap.  Messrs. 
Newbon  & Harding  sold  ground-rents  at  Hoxton 
for  forty. two  years  of  1002.  for  1,6052.,  just 
sixteen  years’  purchase.  Mr.  E.  Robins  sold  for 
1802.  three  amphitheatre  stalls  in  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall. 

A Liverpool  Scandal. — What  is  called  th© 
“ Corporation  Art  Scandal  ” has  been  much  dis- 
ousaed  in  Liverpool.  Mr.  B.  H.  Grindley,  the 
a-'Cretary  and  director  of  the  Exhibition  of 
Pictures  held  periodically  in  the  Corporation 
Gallerie-',  has  been  accused  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine, 
a prominent  citizen,  with  what  amounts  to  the 
levying  of  “ blaok-mail  ” upon  exhibitors.  The 
Library,  Museum,  and  Arts  Committee  of  tho 
Corporation,  having  fully  investigated  the  matter, 
have  come  to  the  oonolusion  that  there  was  no 
foundation  whatever  for  so  grave  a charge.  Mr. 
Caine,  however,  persists  in  the  accuracy  of  bis 
statements,  aud  there  is  some  talk  of  a further 
investigation  before  a judicial  tribunal. 

Tlia  National  Penny  Bank.— The  Lord 
Mayor,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Penny  Bank,  went  instate,  accompanied 
by  the  Sheriffs,  from  the  Mansion  House  to  lay 
the  foondatiou-stone  of  the  Shoreditch  branch 
of  the  bank  in  Great  Easlern-street.  The  cere- 
mony excited  considerable  interest.  It  may  bo 
stated  that  the  first  branch  penny  bank  was 
opened  iu  October,  1875,  and  that  at  the  close  of 
last  year  the  number  of  branches  was,— ton  open 
every  evening,  sixteen  open  once  or  twice  a 
week,  four  in  workshops,  aud  twenty  in  sohools. 

The  Institute  Library. — In  accordance 
with  resolutions  of  the  general  meeting  on  affairs 
of  the  Institute  (U-h  March,  1877),  the  library 
will  now  be  open  confmuously  from  10  a.m.  to 
9 p.m. ; on  Saturdays,  10  to  2.  Measures  will 
shortly  be  taken  for  the  formal  admission  to  the 
library  of  students  from,— 1.  The  Arcbiteotuial 
Class  of  the  Royal  Academy.  2.  The  classes  of 
Professors  Kerr  and  Lewis,  and  of  members  of 
tho  Architectural  Association. 

Kensington  Vestry-hall. — At  the  fort- 
nightly meeting  of  the  Kensington  Vestry  on 
Wednesday  night,  Mr.  Churchwarden  Pearsonm 
the  chair,  it  was  resolved  that  a professional 
gentleman  be  appointed  to  advise  in  the  selec- 
tion of  tho  three  best  designs  and  the  probable 
cost. 

Metz  Cathedral.—Comparatively  little  has 
been  said  of  tho  fire  by  which  tbe  roof  of  the 
cathedral  of  Motz  was  entirely  destroyed  on  the 
6th  insC.,  probably  because  the  iUommations  on 
account  of  the  arrival  of  the  German  Emperor 
are  supposed  to  have  led  to  this  deplorable  event. 

The  Blackpool  Borough  Sotveyor. — At 
the  meeting  of  the  Blackpool  Town  Council, 
held  on  the  Ist  inst.,  the  salary  of  Mr.  T.  Sander, 
land,  borough  surveyor,  was  increased  from  1702. 
to  2502.  per  annum. 
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Value  of  Land  in  the  Strand. 


r Hampatead.  Measra 

Kaight,  arclutects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Geo! 

£850  0 0 


For  warehouse  in  Farriagdon-street. 
Chorcb,  architects 

Hill  & Higgs 


Messrs,  Las 


Sheppard 


King  & Brown 
Burfurd  ... 


Kirk  & Rand^i;;; 

Hove,  Bros 

& F.  Croaker 
Williams  & Son... 


Nightingale 


Gould  It  Brand. 


Shnrmnr 


trechon  of  8t.  George’s  German  and  English 
, with  master’s,  mistress's,  and  caretaker’s  resi- 
in  Little  Alie-street,  Whitechapel,  for  the  Her. 
uppd,  D.D,,  and  Mr.  Oscar  von  Ernsthausen. 

architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 

s&Gritten;— 

, Buildings. 

inner  m o.-.. 


For  tha  erection  of  a Foresi 
Messr^  Hay  & Oliver,  architects 

Godwin  

Elworthy  

Sharp  & Britchfleld  '".'..'.'.'.".’ 
Jndson  (accepted) 

Hall  & Atch 


■Wilkins&HVli' 


Wilkins  & Sons* 
• Aeceptea 


Fittings. 

..£395 


at  the  Viotorr  pnblic-hot 

. Q . u 1.  -•  t 


for  Mr.  J.  Mallett. 
...£1,183  0 0 


“ " 1*1  mo  I iukurv  pu 

Mr.  William  Smith,  architect  — 

Co £1,628  0 0 

1,427  0 0 
1,356  0 0 
1,2^5  0 0 
1,120  0 0 
1,107  0 0 


Lascelles. 


Shurmur 


'•  •”  ocuooi  woari 

Messrs.  Hay  & Oliver,  architects. 
Deane : — 

Andrews  &Lowe 

Sharp  & Britchfield”i!!!!|]!!i;;' 

Godwin  (accepted)  

For  the  erection  of  three  shops 
High-street,  Brentford,  for  Messrs 
i.  Elaam,  architect.  Quantities  sup 

Adamson ^ 

Beauchamp 


Batley 

Grover 

Aitchison  & W^er 


for  the  Guardians  of 


'.xufftiuiaus  Ol 

Mr.  H,  Webster,  archi- 
£400  0 0 


Thomason 


Webb 


Brunaden 


For  design  and  erection  of  wrought-iron  foot-brid 
across  the  Serpentine,  Moor  Park,  Preston,  for  t 
Preston  Corporation: — 

Gardner  & Co.  (accepted). 


For  the  erection  of  fourfehou 
oaney.  Mr.  R.  Willey,  architect 

VVaters 

Stops  

Pillar  

Brunaden  

Nye  


’•hops  at  Ealing,  for  Mr. 
hitect 

£3.330  0 0 

3,075  0 0 

2,782  0 0 

2,750  0 0 

2,680  0 0 

mansion  at  Foxholes,  near  Hitchin  for 

aZj 

£5,613  0 0 

6,695  0 0 

6,543  0 0 


For  three  warehousea,  Goldsmith. street, 
Messrs.  Ford  & Hoaketh,  architects  : — 

Browne  & Robinson  £11,093 

Downs  & Co lii,985 

Brass 10,746 

Killby  10,654 


(accepted) 


For  the  erection  of  s bridge,  with  loc 

ham.hotts.forMr.E.  R.c:Cu8t.  Me 

& Thropp,  engineers.  Quantities  snppl 

Martin  A Bims " 

Hobson  & Taylor..,.."  .'.'” 

Binns 

Duke  

Wilson  4 Bnliing  

Semper  (accepted) 

For  a new  retaining  wall,  and  the 
County  bridge  at  Market  Raseo.  Meaai 
Thropp,  engineers.  Quantities  not  anp 


Mark 


Stapleton, 


Crabb , 


F.  Jeaves, 

G.  Jeeves. 


Peto,  Bros 

Lawrence 

Hawtray  4 Co 

Boyce 

Newman  4 Mann  (accepted) 


lerationa  and  repairs  to  the  Bethnal  green- 
Jarvis  4 Sons  (accepted). 

ion  ofatablingat  Warwick-road,  Eenaing. 
estry  of  Kensington.  Mr.  Wm.  Weaver, 

Allow  for  Old 
Materials. 


For  swimming.bath  and  other  additions  to  boose  > 
Dowcshire-sqaare,  Reading,  for  Mr.  W.  F.  Bland;. 
Messrs.  Morris  4 Sta’lwuod,  architects: — 

Wheeler,  Bros,  (accepted)  £1,035  0 0 


Scnpham 


Chapman  (accepted)' 


Cowland  ,, 
Haynes..,. 
Hockley  ., 

Nash 

Colley  

Torkiagtoi 

Siimpson 

Mears  (accepted). 

For  new  shops,  101, 
Without,  for  Mr.  W 1 
architect.  Quantities  b' 


For  house  at  Balham,  for  il 
E.  Habershon  4 Brock,  aichi 

Carter  4 Son 

MeLoohJan  4 Co.'.'.'.','.'.'.', 
Ennor,  Jn'ian,  4 c'o/!i! 

Mattock,  Bros 

Newman  4 Man'n 

Loat  4 Co 

For  new  family  residence 
etooke,  architect.  Quaniiiies 

Cousins  

Brown 

Wilson  (accepted) 

For  Woodfield,~Streathain 

jchard  TV  T>r,.w  ’ 


For  the  erection  of  fireproof  factory  buildings  at  Reai 
ing,  for  Messrs.  Huntley,  Boorne,  4 Stevens,  MesSB 
Morris  4 Stallwood,  architects  :— 

Srleklayer  t TFori. 

Grover  (accepted)  

A>p\alle  Soof, 

Claridge’s  Co.  (accepted) 

CurptnttTt  Work. 

Woodrofe  (accepted)  

Wroiighl-iron  Soiled  Girderi. 

Shaw,  Head,  4 Co.  (accepted), 

Cast-iron  Columns, 

Hood  4 Co.  (accepted). 


Messrs. 


£317  13  0 


990  0 0 

for  Mr,  Beriah  Drew.  Mr. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Thomas 


_.  * 'Tvv/uijciu,  OLreainam 

^chard  W.  Drew,  architect 
M.  Deacon 

Higgs  4 Hill 

Colls  4 Son 

Macey 

Candler  i..!!!.!'." 

Adamson  4 Sons 


For  the  erection  of  three  warehouses  and  alterations  t 
two  existing  ones,  for  Mr.  W.  E.  Gates,  in  Great  Easterr 
street,  E C.  Mr.  J.  W.  Brooker,  architect.  Quantitifl 
by  Messrs.  Edes  4 Brooker : — 

No.  3. 

Finishing  to 
No.  1.  one  as  a 
dwelling, 
house. 

~ ■ ■■  ■■  £235  .... 


For  billiard-room  at  the  Red  Li 
ird,  for  Messrs  _ 

Godden  . 

Stiurmur. 

Hockley  , 


,,  - — — - joept- 

Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect  • 

£700  0 0 

676  0 0 

675  0 0 

475  0 0 

: public-house,  Lisson- 

£147  0 0 

Hi  0 0 

130  0 0 

13J  0 0 

ig  the  White  Hart  pnblic-hoase,  Bethnal- 
tr.  Jolin  Viney,  architect.-— 

£3.950  0 0 

& Latter  q q 

3,780  0 0 

n-;- ¥11  ? 0 


Extra  0- 
No.  1, 
wood 
revolvin 
shiitten 
....£110 
....  194  > 
....  64. 


Lamble 


Jarred 


For  alterations,  4o.,  at  the  Pfamui 
rove.  Mr,  John  Viney,  architect  • 

Salter  ' 

Shurmur 

Godden  


McLachlan. 


Newman  4 Mann'. 


Wyeth 

Ward  

Parker  4 Evans 

Warns 

Waters 

Webb  

Sharman 

Crockett 

Battley 

Stamp  4 Bowtle 

Webber  

Goodman 

Staines  4 Son 

Loft 

Babey  4 Son 

Tulley  

Prebble  4 Co.*.. 


grammar  school  for  the  governing 
'Uth  Grammar  School.  Mesers 
utects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  P. 

£5,248  0 0 

4,965  0 0 

4.8:17  0 0 

4,&3)  0 0 

4,810  0 0 

4,785  0 0 

4,754  0 0 

^ 4,750  0 0 

4,750  0 0 

4,747  0 0 

4,280  0 0 

Quantities  by  Mr.  GfEake  ^ 

w H 0 0 

nV.d- * 7,419  0 0 

7.218  0 0 
7,136  0 0 
6,843  0 0 
6,829  0 0 
6,766  0 0 
6,150  0 0 
6,C73  10  0 


2,772  

2,757  

2,754  

2,7.11  

2,731  

2,5-41  

2,5i9  

2,429  

2,320  

2,290  

• Accepted. 


Roberts 


Ward 


Haytei 


Burbidge. 


For  the  erection  of  a warehou«»,  for  Mr.  H.  Vaughan 
in  Curtain-road,  E.C.  Mr,  J.  W.  Brooker,  architeol 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Eedes  4 Brooker: — 

Lina?ll.  £3,069  0 0 

2,035  0 0 
1,885  0 0 

1,788  0 0 

Morter  (accepted)  1,735  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  Cbapel,  Northgate-street 
Gloucester.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  bi 
Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove: — 

Ashbee  4 Sons  (accepted) £5,452  0 0 

The  tender  of  the  Brunswick  Rock  Asphalts  Compan; 
has  been  accepted  to  pave  Newstead-road,  4c.,  and  Muno' 
Park-road,  8.E.,  with  3-ia.  concrete  and  l-in.  asphalti 
(about  6,050  square  yards  in  all),  by  the  Plumstead  Boan 
of  Works, 


£21,489  0 0 
21,088  0 0 
20,431  0 0 
20,3.53  0 0 
20,250  0 0 
19,510  0 0 
19,358  0 0 

K residence.  Thornton- 


Lascelles 


Downs  4 Co. 


Newman  4 Mann 
Lingmead  4 Way. 
Cooke  4 Green  ... 


Crockett 


Roberts 


Lawrence 


Macmanis , 


heslh,  for  Mr.  H.  S.ll.  bj  Mr.  J.  3„ge.™t 

1,U5  0 0 


Niblett.. 
Ridge  .. 
Sbaplej 
Prebble 
Warr  .. 


Shurmur, 


Langmead  4 Co. 


Andrews. 


TOL.  XXXV.  So.  1790. 


Satvbdat,  M*r  96,  1877. 
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HE  stady  of  arohifceotare 
ia  triple.  The  student 
has  to  become  aoqoainted 
with  a Bcieooe,  an  art, 
and  a craft.  Arohiteo. 
tare  differs  from  her 
sister  arts  of  Soalptare 
and  of  Fainting  in  the 
firm  hold  which  she 
takes  of  the  groand,  by 
the  doctrine  of  scientific 
straotare,  no  less  than 
she  does  by  the  strong 
element  of  practical 
ntility  which  ia  the 
objeoft,  of  her  pnraait 
aa  a craft.  At  one  time 
advance  in  profeasional 
excellence  oconrs  on 
one  of  these  lines,  at 
one  time  or  another.  It 
ia  rarely  the  case  that 
there  ia  a gain  aloug  the 
whole  line  of  frontier. 
We  look  back  to  periods 
in  the  history  of  the 
building  art  when  the 
creative  power,  — the 
imagination,— was  at  its  zenith;  and  when 
structural  forms  of  suob  grace  and  beauty  were 
designed  by  the  architect,  that  a tacit  but 
noanimous  admiration  has  stamped  them  with 
universal  approval,  and  they  have  crystalliaed 
into  orders  which  hid  fair  to  last  for  all  time.  At 
another  period  the  mathebio  aspect  of  domestic 
building,  and  even  of  snob  ecolesiastioal  or  palatial 
building  as  the  few  exigencies  of  the  time  de- 
manded, was  altogether  overlooked.  Comfort, 
snugness,  economy,  were  the  objects  in  vogue. 
And  to  such  periods  wo  owo  much  of  that  whioh 
is  at  once  moat  oomfortable,  and  most  decidedly 
ugly,  in  the  brick  structurea  of  England. 

To  those  who  consider  that  the  art  of  struo- 
tnral  design  is  a matter  like  the  acquisition  of  a 
language,  and  that  when  we  have  learned  all , 
that  is  known  down  to  our  owo  time  ou  the  sub- 
ject, we  are  at  an  end  of  our  stndy,  such  remarks 
as  to  the  triple  nature  of  arohiteoture  will 
possess  only  an  academical  value.  But  it  is 
with  a distinctly  practical  aim  that  we  venture  to 
utter  them.  It  is  only  by  keeping  steadily  in 
view  the  threefold  conditions,  by  the  due  ob- 
servance of  each  and  all  of  which  it  is  alone 
possible  to  attain  a mastery  of  the  subject,  that 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  see  where  the  weak  point 
of  our  practice,  at  any  given  period,  is  to  be 
found.  And  the  due  appreciation  of  this  value, 
able,  because  neglected,  subject  of  study  can 
hardly  fail,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  remedy 
the  mischief. 

It  is  of  especial  service  to  the  profession  (from 
this  point  of  view)  to  detect  and  bring  into  fall 


light  any  lurking  causes  of  unarohiteotural,  that 
ia  to  say  anti-arohitectural,  influence  which  may 
be  secretly  bub  obstinately  aoling  to  prevent  the 
healthy  growth  of  contemporary  practice.  One 
of  these  causes,  and  in  our  opinion  a very  serious 
and  mischievous  one,  has  been  the  general  pre- 
valence of  that  spirit  of  helpless  laissez  faire 
whioh  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  teaching  of 
a certain  ethical  or  political  school. 

It  has  rather  been  when  writing  upon  social 
than  upon  directly  architectural  subjects,  that 
we  have  most  frequently  found  occasion  to  point 
out  the  mischievous  tendency  of  attaching  too 
much  weight  to  these  partial  truths,  which — 
valuable  as  they  are  as  a basis  for  partial 
investigation, — become  purely  misleading  when 
they  are  regarded  as  controlling  causes  of  human 
action.  The  partioular  instance  which  we  have 
in  mind  ia  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of 
supply  and  demand ; and  the  abuse  of  what  i^ 
rather  truism  than  truth,  in  the  abstract  state- 
ment of  that  relation,  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  supply  of  that 
kind  of  bailding  which  is  suitable  to  the  ciroum. 
stances  and  the  wants  of  the  day  will  be  the 
certain  outcome  of  public  taste  and  of  public 
request.  What  is  true  here  ia  that  house-room 
is  demanded  in  proportion  to  population,  or  that 
with  the  increase  of  population  there  will  be  an 
increased  demand  for  houses.  This  is  an  iu- 
orease  which  wo  have  before  seen  some  reason 
to  hold  to  approximate  to  an  outlay  of  50Z.  in 
new  buildings  for  every  unit  added  to  the  popu. 
lation  J that  ia  to  say,  to  every  unit  of  the  gain 
of  the  birth-rate  over  the  death-rate.  Up  to 
this  point  the  truth  of  the  “Law,”  as  it  is 
called,  of  supply  and  demand  is  unquestionable. 
Bub  then  those  with  whom  we  contend  carry 
this  law,  or  this  truism,  a step  further.  They 
tell  us  not  only  that  the  quantity  of  building 
sapplied  will  be  regulated  by  the  demand  for 
house-room  (which  is  the  case  within  certain 
limits,  although  not  absolutely),  but  that  the 
same  will  he  the  case  with  the  quality  of  the 
building.  The  builder  or  the  arohibeot,  we  aro 
told,  is  the  minister  of  the  public  taste;  what 
that  taste  demands  he  will  at  once  supply,  and 
if  he  attempts  to  offer  anything  out  of  bis 
own  head  which  ia  not  demanded  by  the  public 
taste,  bis  buildings  will  remain  a drug  in  the 
market. 

Now,  in  this  statement,  while  there  is  much  of 
truth,  there  is  more  of  falsehood.  If  a growing 
population  demand  houses  for^which  they  can 
afford  to  pay  a rent  of  from  401.  to  60Z.  per 
annum,  while  the  builder  will  only  provide  them 
with  dwellings  at  a rental  of  from  70Z.  to  80i.,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  supply  does  not  meet  the 
demand,  and  that  the  bouses  will  be  unlet.  But 
if, — amount  of  aocommodation  and  price  for  the 
same  being  fixed, — the  question  lies  between  the 
most  thoughtfully  and  tastefully  arranged  resi- 
dence, and  the  stucco  villa,  whioh  is  the  mere 
reproduction  of  the  worst  outcome  of  the 
Gjorgiau  era,  there  is,  we  apprehend,  but  little 
doubt  which  line  the  demand  will  follow.  And 
even  with  regard  to  the  question  of  rental,  we 


are  of  opinion  that  a very  oonsiderahle  pressure 
is  at  this  moment  exerted  on  a large  class  of 
society  by  the  speculation  of  the  builder.  It 
ooets  so  little  more,  in  oomparison,  to  run  up  a 
house  that  may  be  let  for  70Z.  or  80Z.,  than  to 
build  well  one  that  could  let  for  40Z.  or  50Z.  (not 
forgetting  either  the  increased  value  which  has 
been  pub  upon  building  laud),  that  the  construo- 
tioo  of  the  latter  olass  of  dwelling  is  almost 
abandoned.  Young  professional  men,  young 
persons  of  modest  income  in  every  department 
of  life,  who  require  only  a very  small  house,  but 
want  that  house  to  be  obaraoterised  by  a certain 
degree  of  elegance,  are  very  rarely  able  to  find 
what  they  require.  That  there  is  a demand  for 
good  45Z.  houses  may  perhaps  be  denied,  because 
it  is  so  rarely  the  case  that  any  are  to  be  found. 
But  that  there  is  a strong  wish,  or  want,  for 
comfortable  and  respectable  accommodation  of 
that  nature  there  can  he  no  denial.  And  if  the 
builder  did  not  think  it  better  worth  his  while  to 
provide  only  an  article  that  is  more  expensive 
than  that  which  is  really  in  demand,  because  he 
can  force  people  to  take  it  if  there  is  nothing 
cheaper  that  will  suit  them,  this  ia  a very  an- 
fortunate  instance  of  the  infallible  exoellenoe  of 
the  operation  of  the  great  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Under  oiroumatances  of  this  nature,  good 
service  is  done  at  once  to  the  public  and  to  tboee 
interested  in  the  profession  of  the  architect  or 
in  the  craft  of  the  builder,  by  pointing  out  any 
particular  obstacles  that  teud  to  check  concerted 
and  well-designed  efforts  to  provide  for  a large 
portion  of  the  population  of  London  a class  of 
accommodation  that  shall  be  at  onoe  within  their 
means  and  acceptable  to  their  tastes.  Wa 
referred  in  our  last  number  to  the  mode  in  which 
a blot  of  this  kind  has  been  met  by  the  writer 
of  a little  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  “ Houses 
and  Homes,”  of  which  we  gave  some  account. 
We  may  add  to  our  former  remarks,  as  well  aa 
to  those  of  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  that 
when  the  Bedford  estate  was  built  over,  the 
architeotural  arrangement,  although  far  less 
complete  than  that  whioh  the  actual  state  of 
civilisation  demands,  was  appropriated  to  the 
wants  of  the  day,  at  all  events,  aa  far  as  the 
number,  aud  to  some  extent  the  size,  of  rooms 
demanded  for  family  use  were  concerned.  That 
estate  was  a century  ago  a favourite  residential 
site.  The  houses  were  inhabited  by  families; 
and  the  gradations  from  the  duoal  mansion,  or 
the  large  house  in  a large  square  occupied  by 
some  City  magnate  or  prosperous  merchant, 
to  the  small  house  in  the  bye-street,  occupied  by 
the  small  tradesman,  with  or  without  a shop, 
or  by  the  numerous  families  that  live,  we 
hardly  know  how,  on  the  verge  of  professional 
and  of  mercantile  life,  were  fairly  provided  for. 
London,  at  the  time  when  the  Bedford  estate  was 
built  on,  was  not  so  large  as  to  be  residentially 
unmanageable.  The  population  of  the  metropolis 
in  17‘1>5  we  have  seen  estimated  at  600,000 
Between  that  date  and  ISIS  the  area  was  in. 
creased  by  probably  50  per  cent.  Red  Lion, 
square,  at  the  latter  date,  was,  of  course,  not  to 
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be  compared  to  Belgrave-aqoare,  at  tbe  present  ) 
dajj  as  to  the  style  and  magnitude  of  its  bouses ; i 
but  it  occupied  a not  very  different  position  ae  ■ 
far  as  its  quasi-suburban  position  was  ooncerned. 
An  enormous  zone  of  building  was  drawn  around 
this  nucleus  in  the  next  fifteen  years,  and  the 
building  frontier  was  pushed  half-way  along  the 
lineof  the  Regent’s  Park.  In  1835,  north  of  St. 
John’s  Wood  Chapel,  the  Eyre  Arms  and  the 
Swiss  Cottage  stood  alone  in  the  fields.  Noble 
elms  and  swelling  downs  stretched  from  Belsize 
Park  to  Kilbum  and  to  Edgware,  each  of  which 
was  a country  village.  What  the  expansion  of 
building  has  been  since  we  need  not  say.  The 
point  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that  by  the 
mere  force  of  the  growth  of  London,  the  Bedford 
estate,  as  well  as  others  of  which  we  are  not  now 
speaking,  was  so  hemmed  in  and  built  up  that 
its  original  residential  character  was  entirely 
ohanged.and  that,  with  this  change  in  the  habitable 
natnre  of  the  locality,  came  a change  in  the  class 
of  inhabitants  by  whom  it  was  populated. 

lie  here,  and  iu  such  cases  as  these,  that  the 
idea  of  the  self-acting  relation  between  supply 
and  demand  altogether  breaks  down.  Local 
change, — the  simple  effect  of  building  np  all 
outlets  to  the  country,  whether  for  air  or  for  ex. 
oursion,  produces  residential  change.  The  family, 
as  a rule,  migrates  to  the  suburbs,  or  to  those 
country  places  not  as  yet  swallowed  up  in  the 
great  sea  of  suburb,  to  which  railway  accommo- 
dation has  given  a new  and  vigorous  growth. 
The  family  is  replaced  by  a collection  of  units. 
The  houses  no  longer  tenable  by  children  and 
young  people,  occupy  the  very  situations  most 
convenient  to  those  individuals  who  require  only 
two  or  three  rooms,  but  seek  for  them  within 
Bisy  access  of  the  heart  of  the  City  tr&fBo.  The 
latter  class  of  residents,  therefore,  naturally 
replace  the  former.  Bub  the  houses  built  for 
the  former  are  everyway  unsuited  for  the  latter. 
“The  three  stories  consist  of  two  rooms  over 
two  rooms,  reached  by  a narrow  and  steep  stair. 

. . . . they  will  be  offered  indiscriminately  to  pro- 
fessional  men  as  offices ; to  baohelnrs,  and  even 
to  married  people  as  residences.  But  to  climb  a 
first,  or  at  most  a second  floor,  is  incompatible 
with  bnsioesB  habits;  and  a necessarily  exorbi- 
tant rent  cannot  be  obtained  for  ‘ houses  ’ in 
which  neither  a chop  can  be  cooked  nor  a 
servant  lodged, — houses  in  which  the  storage  of 
a ton  of  coals  is  an  impossibility, — where  the 
staircase  is  not  lighted,  and  the  house-door  never 
guarded .“ 

Time,  however,  which  brings  remedies  for  so 
many  evils,  is  here  so  far  our  friend  that  these 
houses,  now  no  longer  fitted  for  their  site,  aro  not 
imperishable.  Quite  the  contrary.  That  many 
of  them  yet  stand  is  something  of  a wonder. 
That  any  of  them  will  long  remain,  is  hardly  to 
be  expected.  If,  then,  a totally  different  class 
of  house  be  demanded  in  order  to  niilise  the 
advantages  of  the  site,  may  we  not  expect  that 
it  will  spring  np  ? Our  theoretical  friend  says, 
“Yes,  it  certainly  will.  Supply  will  follow 
demand.”  If  we  have  made  out  (as  may  easily 
be  done)  a good  case  to  show  that  there  is  a 
demand,  we  have  nothing  further  to  do  but  to 
go  to  sleep  on  both  ears,  leaving  the  natuial 
effects  to  follow  in  the  order  of  things.  When 
we  wake,  we  shall  find  the  Bedford  estate  covered 
with  well-arranged  residential  chambers. 

How  is  it  then  that,  year  after  year,  we  do  not 
find  that  new  struotural  arrangement,  as  to  the 
desirable  character  of  which  there  is  so  little 
room  for  dispute,  gradually  spreadiug  over  the 
district  in  question  ? To  this  practical  inquiry 
the  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  who  wrote  “ Houses  or  Homes,”  has 
furnished  a very  pertinent  reply.  It  is  a reply 
that  calls  for  the  serious  attention  of  all  interested 
in  the  locality.  “ The  sheepskin  interferes  with 
the  drawing-board.  The  solicitor  stands  in  the 
light  both  of  the  architect  and  of  the  tenant  who 
desires  accommodation.  The  agent  of  the  estate 
is  inexorable.  No  one  shall  improve  the  Bedfoid 
property.  Was  it  not  built  in  the  days  of  Duke 
Francis,  or  other  famous  heads  of  the  house  of 
Russell,  and  shall  the  pattern  then  laid  donn  be 
departed  from  for  mere  matters  of  convenience  or 
of  fancy  ? ” 

We  can  hardly  conceive  it  to  be  probable  that 
the  obnoxious  provision  cited  shall  be  allowed  to 
prevent  the  proper  structural  utilisation  of  the 
Bedford  estate,  and  the  endowing  of  London  with 
a district  of  residential  chambers  of  which  so 
ready  an  occupation  may  be  confidently  expected, 
when  once  tha  matter  is  doly  understood,  and 
properly  ventilated  by  the  press.  That  a house 
should  be  contained  within  sufficient  boundary- 
walls  is,  no  doubt,  a stna  gitd  non  for  all  urban 


architecture.  Bat  that  a house,  whatever  be  its 
size,  should  have  a natural  unity,  is  no  less  self- 
evident.  And  that  unity  demands  internal  free, 
dom  of  communication  quite  as  rapidly  as  it  re- 
quires  cutting  off  from  the  outer  world. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  for  the  validity 
of  these  remarks,  to  insist  on  the  erection  of  any 
definite  type  of  house.  What  is  required  is,  that 
architects  should  be  at  liberty  to  design,  and 
builders  to  erect,  bouses  that  will  be  suitable  and 
decent  for  the  common  abode  of  tenants  who  are 
strangers  to  one  another,  and  who  have  no  wish 
to  be  forced  into  the  oommon  occupation  of  those 
very  parts  of  the  building  in  wbioh  privacy  is 
most  requisite.  We  could  point  to  houses  re- 
cently erected  in  the  City  in  which  the  ground- 
floor  consists  of  only  a single  room, — although  it 
is  a room  of  such  a size  that  it  lets  for  the  rent 
of  i,500L  per  annum.  Even  in  this  case,  how. 
ever,  where  the  first-floor  lets  for  1,0001.  and  the 
second-floor  for  600i.  a year,  the  forms  of  the 
different  apartments  are  all  more  or  less  injured 
by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  staircase. 
Had  the  house  we  have  in  view  been  built  as  one 
of  a pair,  or  rather  of  half  a double  building,  with 
au  adequate  central  staircase,  space  would  have 
been  economised  to  an  appreciable  degree.  The 
common  staircase  would  not  have  required  more 
thau  60  or  66  per  cent,  of  the  room  given  to  two 
' separate  and  independent  staircases,  and  the 
; forms  of  the  rooms  on  each  floor  would  have  been 
rendered  more  symmetrical. 

Id  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  attempted 
to  illustrate,  by  reference  to  the  latest  literary 
contribution  to  the  subject  of  the  improvement 
of  the  domestic  architecture  of  London,  the 
general  question  of  the  removal  of  those  obstacles 
which  prevent  the  systematic  adoption  of  tbe 
beet  results  of  educated  experience.  The  main 
impediment  we  take  to  be  the  helpless  assump- 
tion that  it  is  Buffioieut  for  a certain  class  of 
abode  to  be  desired,  end  ihat,  if  such  is  the  case, 
it  will  certainly  spring  up.  This  we  hold  to  be, 
as  an  absolute  proposition,  decidedly  untrue. 
We  consider  that  if  dwellinga  well  designed  to 
meet  the  wants  of  tenauts  are  erected,  and 
offi^red  at  proper  rents,  they  will  be  readily  ' 
taken.  But  the  converse  of  this  proposition  does 
not  necessarily  follow.  On  tbe  contrary,  we 
think  that  there  is,  not  only  in  London  proper, 
but  over  tbe  whole  700  square  miles  of  the  area 
of  Greater  London,  a very  great  want  of  a class 
of  house  which  is  rarely  to  be  found.  If  such  be 
the  case,  it  is  a very  proper  thing  for  the  archi- 
tect to  consider  in  what  manner  the  deficiency 
can  be  most  readily  supplied.  One  method  of 
supply  that  has  been  suggested  is  the  division  of 
residences  and  offices  in  horizontal  rather  than 
in  vertical  compartments.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  it  is  desirable  that  this  should  be  tried. 
We  are  not  suggesting  any  violent  revolution  or 
sudden  ebauge  in  domestic  architecture.  We  are 
pointing  out  a direction  in  which  certain  advan. 
tages  are  offered,  and  in  which  it  is  certainly 
desirable  that  farther  experiment  should  be 
made.  And  we  are  met,  in  a particular  part  of 
the  metropolis,  with  tbe  special  difficulty  to  which 
we  have  called  attention. 

It  follows  that  it  is  a matter  well  deserving 
the  study  of  the  profession  to  investigate  tbe 
question  of  the  various  local  obstacles  which,  in 
different  parta  of  the  metropolis  limit  the  power 
of  tbe  architect  to  make  the  best  of  the  site. 
In  this  respect  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years 
has  seen  a very  considerable  change.  But,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  no  general  view  of  the 
changes  which  have  occurred,  and  of  the  further 
modifications  which  have  thus  been  rendered 
possible,  has  yet  been  attempted.  We  may  refer 
to  the  great  improvement  effected  by  the  sub- 
stitution  of  the  noble  Embankment  line  of  road 
for  the  nnsightly  mod  banks  which  formerly 
skirted  the  river.  To  a certain  extent  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  improvement  thus  effected  ; 
but  there  has  not  been  any  evidence  of  a general 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  adjoining 
property  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  new  and 
splendid  frontage  thus  secured.  Many  places 
exist  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce 
a style  of  building  which  should  at  the  same 
time  contribute  to  the  architectural  grandeur  of 
London,  especially  as  viewed  from  the  bridges, 
the  river,  and  the  Embankment  road,  and  also 
provide  accommodation  for  both  families  and 
tingle  tenants  of  a kind  that  would  be  eagerly 
sought  for,  and  admirably  paid  for.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  indicate  positions  more  distinctly;  but  if 
an  architect  or  an  enterprising  builder  were  to 
' devote  a few  hours  to  tbe  survey  of  the  line  of 
building  which  here  more  or  less  irregularly 
abuts  on  the  Embankment  road,  be  could  hardly 


fail  to  observe  many  pieces  of  land  available  for 
valuable  residential  improvement. 

Another  direction  in  which  the  eye  of  the  pro- 
vident  architect  may  be  turned  wich  advantage  »}: 
is  that  of  the  lines  of  communication  over  the  :tt 
bridges.  The  abolition  of  the  tolls  on  the  metro-  w 
politan  bridges  can  only  be  a question  of  time,  .u 
Whether  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  for  that  m 
purpose  will  have  a better  fortune  than  its  prede- 
oesBor  of  last  year  we  are  not,  of  course,  able  to  '-J 
predict;  but  that,  sooner  or  later,  this  great  re-  ■!> 
form  most  be  effected,  there  can,  we  apprehend,  jli 
be  but  little  doubt.  This  reform,  when  it  takes  ji 
place,  will  alter  the  chai'aoter  of  the  main  lines 
of  route  over  those  bridges.  The  obange  may  u 
prove  to  be  of  a commercial  rather  than  arebi-  4^ 
tectural  character  in  tbe  first  instance.  How- 
ever  that  may  be,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
a greater  assimilation  in  the  value  of  house  pro-  K 
petty  immediately  north  and  south  of  the  Thames  JK 
than  that  which  now  exists ; and  thus  a very 
important  field  is  open  for  the  development  of  h 
genuine  architectural  design.  In  this  case  it  is  .« 
highly  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  there  exist 
any  legal  or  other  obstacles  to  the  free  action  of  •< 
the  architect,  such  as  those  which  have  been  ii 
pointed  out  on  the  Bedford  estate.  When  exist-  ^ 
ing  sites  are  improved  in  their  residential  value,  t< 
those  who  have  the  skill  and  foresight  first  to  'i 
take  advantage  of  the  change  will  no  doubt  reap  q 
a deserved  reward. 

Again,  there  is  tbe  yet  unsettled  question  of  ii 
the  adaptation  of  the  large  spaces  which  have  a 
been  cleared  by  the  purchases  of  tbe  different 
railway  companies  within  the  City  and  some  id 
other  parts  of  the  metropolis.  This  question  is  i 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  housing  of  b 
a large  body  of  working  men.  This,  again,  is  i 
intimately  connected  with  tbe  snbject  of  rating, 
All  these  matters  aro  so  tied  and  bound  together  B 
that  it  no  longer  is  competent  to  the  owner  of  a k 
single  plot  of  building  land  iu  London  exclusively  ’5 
to  study  bis  own  fancy  or  convenience.  Certain  li 
great  changes  have  already  been  made;  others 
are  in  progress ; others  are  yet  in  the  future.  J8 
What  is  DOW  of  most  moment  is  to  obtain  such  a ih 
general  idea  of  tbe  course  which  urban  trana- 
formation  ia  taking,  and  of  tbe  points  towards  i| 
which  the  requirements  of  City  life  gravitate,  as  il 
shall  lead  to  an  appreciation  of  the  best  mode  in  i| 
which  the  architect  can  meet  these  requirements,  J 
and  of  the  obstacles  which  may  be  found  to  lie  J 
in  the  path  of  genuine  and  enlightened  improve-  H 
ment. 

Our  national /orfe  does  not  lie  in  organisation.  .] 
The  whole  structure  of  English  social  existence  !| 
has  grown  from  a natural  origin.  It  has  not  :l 
been  formed  on  a plan.  And  there  is  a very  'I 
strong  and  instinctive  dislike  to  that  mode  of  1) 
clearing  tbe  ground  and  starting  afresh  to  which  ij 
our  French  neighbours  are  so  prone.^  It  is  not  , 
of  much  use  to  run  a tilt  against  a national  bent.  <1 
It  might  be  very  possible  to  suggest  an  admirable  i| 
normal  plan,  on  paper,  in  sabordination  to  whioh  i 
metropolitan  improvements  should  in  future  be  i 
carried  out.  But  we  cannot  but  feel  that  such  .1 
a plan  would  be  little  more  than  waste  paper,  j 
however  ably  it  were  drawn.  The  opportunity  for  ) 
forming  such  a plan  was  once  afforded.  The  1 
man  capable  of  seizing  the  opportunity  was  then  1 
to  the  fore ; and  he  made  tbe  plan.  What  came  1 
of  it?  Those  who  remember  the  degree  of  success  1 
which  attended  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  design 
for  tbe  rebuilding  of  London  after  tbe  Great  Fire- 
will  not  have  any  great  oonfidenoeinthe  general 
adoption  of  any  system,  however  admirable,  for 
the  steady  improvement  of  the  architectural  and  | 
residential  character  of  London.  At  the  same  I 
time  this  very  spirit  of  independent  individual-  I 
ism  offers  a worthy  reward  to  the  individual  ] 
architect,  or  to  the  individual  builder,  who  shall  I 
most  profoundly  master  the  true  requirements  I 
of  the  residential  population  of  the  metropolis,  I 
and  shall  then,  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  j 
latest  improvements  adopted  in  other  great  1 
capitals,  design  and  construct  abodes  suited  to 
the  urgency  of  these  requirements. 


Cantetbary  Cathedral.  — The  Rev.  W.  J. 
Loftie,  F.S.A.,  Member  of  Council,  Royal  Archm. 
ologioal  Institute,  protests  against  the  proposed 
removal  of  the  choir-stalls,  which  are  good 
examples  of  the  delicate  carved  work  of  the  age 
whioh  produced  Grinling  Gibbons.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  remove  them  as  incongruous,  and  supply 
their  place  with  modern  work  in  imitation  of 
eom?  fragments  of  a stone  screen  of  the  foor- 
tt-enth  century.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  combats 
the  objection,  and  gives  reasons  for  the  removal. 
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ILLUSTRATED  PAPERS  ON  CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 

In  the  course  of  our  notice  of  the  life  and 
works  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  Sharpe,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Builder,  we  mentioned  that  his 
most  recent  publication  was  still  before  ua  for 
notice.  This  is  the  book  which  is  partly  the  con- 
tinnatiou  of  the  illustrations  of  the  '‘ornamenta* 
tion  of  the  Transitional  period,”  partly  the 
inauguration  of  a proposed  extension  of  the  aame 
project  under  the  more  comprehensive  title  given 
at  the  head  of  this  article.*  The  materials  for 
this  work  were  collected  during  the  author’s 
early  tour  aa  travelling  Bachelor  of  Arts  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge;  and  the  illustrations 
are  from  drawings  madeat  that  period  (1832-3). 

The  examples  in  this  book  belong  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  Transitional  period  ; but  it  is  almost 
needless  to  remark  that  in  Germany  the  style 
characteristic  of  this  period,  though  strongly 
: resembling  that  of  France  and  England  at  the 
i aame  time  (and,  indeed,  the  universality  in 
Europe  of  certain  characteristic  Transitional 
I details  is  remarkable),  did  not  culminate  in  any 
I Buch  complete  and  pure  style  of  arohiteoture  as 
I that  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  England.  On 
I the  contrary,  German  Gothic  architecture  re- 
1 mained  through  nearly  the  whole  of  this  period 
i atill  in  a more  or  less  tentative  stage,  retaining 
I many  obaraoteristicB  of  transitional  feeling  which 
! bad  at  the  same  period  entirely  disappeared 
from  English  architecture.  During  the  twelfth 
century,  however,  the  styles  of  Germany  and 
England  have  sufficient  parallelism  to  furnish 
occasion  for  comparative  criticism.  A difficulty 
I in  the  way  of  carrying  this  out  in  detail,  and 
\ tracing  the  development  of  the  German  Transi- 
I tional  style,  however,  atill  exists  in  the  fact  that 
1 BO  few  of  the  buildings  of  the  time  in  Germany 
I can  be  accurately  dated.  This  circumstance 
iudnced  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  treating  of  the  style,  to 
reverse  the  usual  order  of  history,  and  taking 
the  monastery  of  Ebraoh,  in  Franconia,  one  of 
the  few  of  which  the  date  (circa  1200)  is  pretty 
aoonrately  fixed,  as  a specimen  of  the  character 
! of  the  German  work  about  the  close  of  our 
I Transitional  period,  to  trace  the  changes  which 
I led  to  the  style  here  shown,  ” upwards  instead 
I cf  downwards,”  daring  the  thirty  or  forty  years 
1 preceding. 

j The  book  does  not,  however,  really"  contain 
I any  regular  attempt  to  trace  out  the  style, 

I which  is  left  to  the  observation  of  the  reader, 

I from  the  copious  and  fine  illustrations,  and  with 
I the  aid  of  some  brief  remarks  on  each  example. 

I The  plan  of  Kloster  Ebraoh  is  remarkable  for  the 
1 arrangement  of  its  square  east  end,  with  external 
I chapels  looking  north,  east,  and  south  ; and  also 
I for  the  kind  of  miniature  church,  which  is  added 
! along  the  extremity  of  the  north  transept.  This 
1 small  interior,  a regular  cruciform  church  in 
I plan,  occupies,  it  may  be  observed,  just  the  same 
I position  aa  the  Early  English  ohapel  adjoining 
: the  north  transept  at  Tewkesbury,  and  whioh  is 
I also  unusual.  It  seems  open  to  suggestion  that 
! these  obapels,  found  iu  the  same  positiou  in  oon- 
I nexion  with  larger  churches,  and  not  differing  by 
i very  many  years  in  date,  may  have  had  a similar 
I cbjeot,  though  as  the  one  belonged  to  Benedictine 
I and  the  other  to  Cistercian  rule,  this  point  could 
j not  be  pressed  too  much.  The  Tewkesbury 
I Chapel,  as  our  readers  know,  has  been  explained, 
j and  with  apparent  probability,  aa  a lady. ohapel 
for  general  worshippers,  apart  from  the  monks, 
j The  Kloster  Ebraoh  Ohapel  Mr.  Sharpe  explains 
I aa  a mortuary  chapel.  Both  surmises  rest 
j mainly  on  conjecture;  it  is  just  a qnestion  of 
come  little  interest  whether  the  two  examples 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  influenced  by  the 
flame  ritual  object,  iu  spite  of  their  distiuotion  of 
locality. 

The  arches  of  the  crossing  and  of  all  the 
vaults  are  pointed,  those  of  the  windows  and 
doorways,  circular j “in  other  words,  the  arches 
of  construction  are  pointed,  and  the  arches  of 
decoration  are  circular  ” ; whioh,  aa  the  author 
observes,  is  an  interesting  fact,  when  occurring 
at  so  late  a date,  iu  reference  to  the  progress 
and  the  causes  of  the  change  from  round  to 
pointy  architecture.  Externally,  the  bnilding 
is  plain  to  the  degree  of  bareness,  at  the  east 
end  especially;  internally,  it  shows  much  rich, 
ness  of  decorative  detail,  in  the  chapel  especially. 
The  capitals  of  some  of  the  wall  arcading  here 
are  remarkable  for  a very  rich  and  effective, 
though  not  very  pure,  form  of  design,  iu  whioh 

* IllQstrated  Papers  on  Church  Architecture.  By 
Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  No.  lil.  November, 
187G.  The  Ornamentation  of  the  Transitional  Period  in 
Germany.  E.  F.  & N.  Spon,  London  and  New  York. 


the  capital  proper,  which  is  tolerably  elongated 
in  form,  carries  on  it  another  shallow  capital  of 
greater  projection,  also  ornamented  beneath  the 
abacus  with  foliage  of  a perfectly  regular  ayra* 
metrical  character,  and  looking  very  like  a 
reminiscence  of  Greek  work.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  shafts  here  are  of  a baluster  form,  with 
a swell  in  the  middle;  exactly  the  same  form, 
in  fact,  which  is  found  in  the  one  or  two  Saxon 
remains  of  this  kiud  iu  England,  but  never 
later  than  the  Saxon  period.  A great  deal 
of  the  detail  in  these  carved  capitals,  illus- 
trated in  the  engravings,  is  very  new  and 
suggestive  to  eyes  accustomed  chiefly  to 
Eoglish  and  French  detail;  although,  on  the 
other  band,  one  most  admit  that  there  is  in  these 
examples  a clumsiness  and  want  of  feeling  in 
much  of  the  detail,  in  the  mouldings  and  in  the 
proportion  of  capitals  to  shafts,  &o.,  which  renders 
it  very  inferior  to  anything  with  whioh  we  are 
familiar  in  the  early  architeotitre  of  England. 
The  Byzantine  feeling  of  some  of  the  ornament 
is  remarkable  ; see,  for  instance,  the  capitals  to 
the  jamb. shafts  of  the  doorway  from  Kloster 
Hailsbronn  (plate  x,).  The  doorway  from 
St.  Burchardc’s,  Wurzburg  (plate  xix.),  presents 
us  with  forms  and  details  perfectly  anomalous, 
and  of  whioh  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they 
should  rather  be  called  embryo  Gothic  or  corrupt 
Classio ; and  in  the  view  of  So.  Waldric’s 
Chapel,  Murrhardt,  which  concludes  the  volume, 
we  see  a building  of  the  most  singular  inoon. 
gruities  of  detail;  part  of  the  ornament  round 
the  apse  coming  quite  close  to  Classic  forms, 
while  immediately  beneath  this  the  exterior  of 
the  apse  is  decorated  by  a wall  arcade,  with 
straight.lined  pointed  arches  decorated  with  flat 
bands  of  interlaced  ribbon  ornament  in  a manner 
which  almost  recalls  Celtic  work.  The  plates  of 
illustrations  are,  in  fact,  quite  a collection  of 
curiosities  of  arcbiteotnral  detail,  some  of  them 
suggesting  a good  deal  in  regard  to  the  relation 
of  Transitional  Gothic  in  Germany  to  the  archi. 
teotnre  both  of  the  East  and  the  West, 


In  mentioning  last  week  Mr.  Sharpe’s  archi- 
tectural publications,  we  omitted  one  very 
interesting  book,  the  account  of  the  excursion  in 
Lincolnshire  with  the  Architectural  Association, 
accompanied  by  a great  number  of  illustrations, 
furnished  from  among  the  collected  sketch-books 
of  the  party.  This  was  the  only  one  of  the 
excursions  whioh  was  permanently  illustrated 
in  this  manner  ; but  we  believe  ample  materials 
exist  for  illustrating  some  of  the  more  recent 
excursions  in  a eimilar  way,  and  one  or  two 
really  valuable  illustrative  works  might  be  thus 
formed,  if  there  be  any  means  of  meeting  the 
difficulty  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Lincolnshire 
volume,  Mr.  Sharpe  took  upon  his  own  shoulders — 
the  expense  of  publishing  a probably  unremunera- 
tive  work. 


SOME  FAMOUS  FEENCH  AECHITECTS. 

PIERRE  LESCOT. — JEAN  OOUJON. 

Not  withont  design  have  we  associated  the 
two  names  of  Pierre  Lescot  and  Jean  Gonjon, 
names  which  have  become,  to  a certain  extent, 
inseparable.  Both  of  the  same  age,  and  intimate 
friends,  they  were  both  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  one  of  the  most  famous  buildings  in 
France, — the  Louvre.  “ Both,”  as  remarks 
M.  Quatremdre  de  Quincy,  referring  to  Lescot 
and  Goujon,  “are  considered  aa  the  first  in 
architecture  and  sculpture  to  have  raised  to  their 
proper  l<jvel  the  principles  and  work  of  Classic 
antiquity.  Both,  after  having  been  the  glory  of 
that  first  period  in  France,  have  produced  works 
which  for  two  centuries  and  a half  have  defied, 
from  more  than  one  point  of  view,  all  that  their 
successors  have  produced.” 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to 
mention  here  some  of  the  general  causes  which 
created  so  great  a love  of  the  arts  during  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.,  and  roused  the  extraordinary 
talent  of  two  such  men  as  Pierre  Lescot  and 
Jean  Gonjon.  We  have  only  to  consider  the 
motives  which  gave  France  this  new  impulse  to 
see  explained  the  otherwise  difficult  problem  of 
the  sudden  apparition  of  two  great  geniuses, 
who  at  first  sight  seem  to  have  issued  from  the 
earth  from  seed  unsown,  as  also  to  nnderatand 
the  prino'ple,  not  only  of  their  formation,  but 
also  of  their  development.  This  principle  was 
not  of  home  growth,  and  Lescot  and  Goujon, 
often  called  the  creators  of  good  taste  in  France, 
alone  were  so  from  the  fact  that  they  bad  been 
the  creatures  of  that  refined  culture  which,  for 
a century  past,  bad  ruled  in  Italy,  und  which 


now,  when  it  first  was  introduced  into  France, 
had  reached  its  height. 

It  was  to  the  Italian  campaigns  of  Charles  VIII., 
Louis  XII.,  and  Francis  I.,  that  was  almost  en. 
tirely  duo  the  new  comraunioation  between  the 
two  countries,  and,  indeed,  as  has  been  remarked, 
the  only  real  result  of  the  wars  in  Italy  was  the 
knowledge  of  its  artistic  cliefs-d'cBUvre.  It  is 
needless  here  to  do  more  than  mention  the  names 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  II 
Eosso,  Primatiooio,  and  the  numerous  other 
artists  whom  Francis  invited  to  hia  court.  Our 
doty  is  alone  to  point  out  how  Italian  taste  was 
transported  into  France,  and  how  architecture 
profited  by  this. 

It  is  well  known  that  Primatiooio  revisited 
Italy  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  oasts  of 
famous  statues  or  original  works  for  Francis ; 
and  on  his  return  to  Paris  was  aooompanied  by 
Vignola,  who  remained  in  France  two  years. 
Nor  must  we  forget  to  mention  Sebastiano  Serlio, 
who  stayed  many  years  in  France,  in  which 
country  he  died. 

Some  few  French  artists  were  fortnnate  enongh 
to  have  been  able  to  visit  Italy ; Philibert  de 
I’Orme,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  spent 
much  of  his  early  youth  in  Eome;  while  if  there 
remains  any  doubt  that  Pierre  Lescot  and  Jean 
Goujon  passed  some  period  of  their  lives  in  Italy, 
it  is  certain  that  they  mast  have  conversed  freely 
and  intimately  with  those  who  were  either  natives 
of  that  Classic  land  or  bad  visited  it. 

As  the  architect  of  an  important  portion  of 
the  Louvre,  Pierre  Lescot  merits  a place  after 
Philibert  de  I’Orme.  It  is  of  little  interest  to 
most  people,  and  least  of  all  to  the  English 
reader,  to  inquire  deeply  into  the  origin  of  the 
family  of  Pierre  Leaoot:  suffice  it  to  say  that 
from  all  appearances  it  would  seem  evident  that 
the  family  of  the  Alessi,  to  which  be  belonged, 
was  of  Itoliau  extraction. 

Born  at  Paris  in  1410, — that  is  to  say,  about  the 
same  period  as  Pcilibert  de  I’Orme,  Jean 
BuHant,  and  Jacques  Androuet  da  Cerceau, — we 
know  little  of  the  early  life  of  Pierre  Lescot, 
except  what  wbat  we  may  gather  from  an  epistle 
addressed  to  him  by  Eonsard  the  poet,  in  which 
we  are  told  how  Lesoor,  even  when  very  young, 
was  gifted  with  a mind  and  wit  so  seductive 
that  Francis  I.  and  hia  son  Henry  II.  wished 
always  to  have  him  at  their  table,  to  be  dis- 
tracted agreeably  by  listeuing  to  him  ; and  that 
especially  Henry  11.  preferred  his  conversation 
to  that  of  all  other  persons.  Further,  we  learn 
that  like  himself  (Eousard),  who  made  verses 
when  young  to  the  annoyance  of  bis  parents, 
Lescot,  when  in  class,  amused  himself,  to  the 
grief  of  his  masters,  in  drawing  angles,  circles, 
and  geometrical  figures,  and  that  at  twenty  he 
studied  with  success  architecture  and  painting. 

Without  doubt  it  was  early  in  bis  career  that 
Lescot  visited  Italy,  from  which  land  he  drew  so 
many  powerful  inspirations,  the  fruits  of  whioh 
were  to  ripen  in  after-years.  Nothing,  however, 
is  known  of  the  details  of  this  visit,  and  we 
hasten  to  reach  the  period  when  Lesoob  was 
employed  by  Francis  I.  in  the  construotion  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Louvre. 

It  was  iu  1539,  when  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
oame  to  Paris  on  the  invitation  of  his  royal 
brother,  that  having  to  be  lodged  in  the  Louvre, 
considerable  repairs  had  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
long-deaertcd  old  fortress,  to  make  it  in  a fit 
state  for  the  reception  of  the  great  Emperor. 
For  nob  yet  were  either  the  Louvre  or  the 
Tuileries  (commenced  twenty  years  later)  occu- 
pied by  the  French  court,  which  then  resided  at 
the  Palace  of  the  Tournelles,  on  whose  site  has 
since  been  built  the  Place  Eoyale,  that  pic* 
turesque  quadrangle  which  has  undergone  so 
many  changes  of  name,  and  is  now  called  the 
Place  des  Vosges.* 

Justly  irritated  as  Francis  was  at  tho  neces- 
sity for  these  repairs,  he  determined  on  adorning 
the  capital  with  a monument  whioh  should  be 
worthy  both  of  him  and  the  French  nation. 
Sebastiano  Serlio  happened  at  that  time  to  be 
hia  architect  at  Fontainebleau,  and  to  him  Fcanois 
applied,  to  substitute  for  the  existing  Gothic 
constructions  of  the  Louvre  some  design  whioh 
should  be  more  regular. 

In  accordance  with  this  report  the  plans  were 
drawn  out  and  presented,  but  the  Bolognese 
artist,  by  no  means  satisfied  with  his  own  designs 
oS'ered  to  withdraw  it.  At  the  same  time  the 
hard  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  the 
political  difficulties  then  existing,  in  addition  to 

* Originally  the  Place  Royale,  in  the  great  Revolution 
it  received  the  name  ot  the  Place  d’ludivUibilitd,  and 
after  being  again  the  Pla<'e  Rnyale,  after  tho  4lh  of  Sep- 
tember it  was  the  Place  des  Vosges. 
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1 he  first  grumbliuge  of  the  interior  storm  to  bnrf  t 
oat  in  the  religions  wars  of  the  next  reigns, 
caused  the  brilliantly  commenced  patronage  of 
the  fine-arts  sadly  to  tuffer. 

It  was  not  till  some  years  later  that  the  re- 
boildingof  the  Louvre  was  taken  np  again, — a 
Boggestion  greatly  aided  by  the  fact  that  the 
Constable  de  Montmorency  having  been  exiled 
from  court,  bad  commenced  the  elaborate  deoo. 
ration  of  bis  chateau  at  Econen,  in  which  the 
utmost  skill  of  Jean  Ballant  and  Jean  Goujon 
bad  been  displayed. 

Sorpaesing  in  splendonr  even  the  royal  resi- 
dences,  Francis  determined  to  again  fake  up  the 
project  of  the  rabudding  of  the  Louvre.  By 
this  time  Pierre  Lescot  had  returned  from  Italy, 
and  having  presented  his  designs,  when  Serlio 
saw  them,  he,  with  a modesty  rarely  to  be  foond. 
especially  in  a rival,  pronounced  them  snperior 
to  his  own,  and  they  were  consequently  adopted. 

From  this  time  (1540),  in  conjunction  with 
Jean  Goojon  and  bis  intimate  friend,  and  trnly 
a kindred  spirit,  that  portion  of  the  palace  now 
called  the  Old  Louvre  rose  bib  by  bit.  The 
portion  alluded  to  consists  of  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  principal  court,  where  still  may  be 
Been  and  admired,  not  only  the  work  of  Lescot, 
bub  the  charming  sculpfure  of  Jean  Gonjon,  not 
snfficiently  well  known  to  visitors  of  the  Louvre 
and  its  treasures.  But  a small  portion  of  the 
original  plan  eeotns  to  have  been  carried  out  by 
Lescot  himself,  though  successive  monarcbs  have 
at  length  completed  the  large  quadrilateral 
which  DOW  forms  the  principal  court. 

The  exigencies  of  the  subsequent  achievement 
of  this  court  having  obliged  the  attic  of  the 


attic,  a story  of  necessity,  so  mnoh  splendour 
that  it  was  impossible  to  add  more.  Every, 
where  may  be  seen  in  this  portion  of  the  Louvre 
a ecrupnlous  attention  to  take  advantage  of  the 
old  foundations,  of  the  old  walls,  and  even  the 
local  distributions  where  it  was  possible  to 
adapt  them  to  the  new  work,  in  order  to  econo- 
mise  both  time  and  expense ; and  these  are 
qualities  which  show  the  talent  of  the  con. 
structor  as  ably  as  they  do  that  of  the  architect. 
When  wo  come  to  the  decoration,  opinions 
differ,  but  the  most  competent  authorities  agree 
that  the  prodigality  and  wealth  of  ornament 
used  from  the  base  even  to  the  attic  servo  in 
great  measure  to  spoil  the  general  effect ; but  it 
Oin  be  easily  nnderstood  how  the  artist  was  led 
into  this,  by  the  transition  from  the  superabond. 
ance  of  the  Gothic  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Greek,  and  by  the  principle  of  which  be  did  nob 
seem  to  have  recognised  the  falsity,  an  increasing 
progression  of  ornamentation  from  story  to  story. 
Without  doubt  from  the  education  that  Lescot 
received,  he  was  a great  designer,  and  as  such, 
singularly  well  versed  in  the  matter  of  decora- 
tion.  Putting  aside  the  abundance  of  his  orna- 
ments and  the  excess  of  details  which  one  might 
find  in  the  story  which  crowns  his  edifice,  wo 
mu-jt  recognise  that  there  is  not  one  part  of  his 
decorations,  not  one  of  his  details  of  ornamenta- 
tion, which  is  not  grandly  imagined  as  a whole, 
or  in  each  of  the  parts.  Let  ns  mention  also, 
that  he  had  at  bis  disposition  the  chisel  of 
sculptors,  as  skilled  in  the  grandiose  and  the 
bold,  as  in  the  finesse,  the  elegance,  and  purity  of 
their  tastes.  We  can  see  that  Lescot  wished  to 
give  to  these  rare  talents  various  motives,  and 


southern  wing  to  be  sacrificed,  the  composition  ; namercus  opportunities  of  increasing  their 
of  Lescot’s  plan  can  alone  be  judged  of  from  ^ power.  Who  would  dare  now  to  complain  of  a 
the  western  side;  that  is  to  say,  by  a portion  ' saperfluons  decoration  to  which  wo  owe  such 
simply  of  his  design,  deprived  of  those  dimen-  ’ beauties  ” ? * 

sions  which  are  so  necessary  in  giving  the-  Until  his  death,  which  happened  in  1578, 
required  effect  to  any  architectural  work.  In.  ' Pierre  Lescot  wao  from  time  to  time  employed  in 
[ured  03  it  is,  wo  can  still,  however,  admire  the  Louvre,  but  no  other  portion  of  the  pa’ace 


Lescot’s  design.  On  the  ground.floor  are 
number  of  porticos,  sastaining  upon  groups  of 
ingeniously  oomposed  columns  of  the  Doric 
order,  the  vast  ceiling  of  the  room  known  as  the 
Salle  des  Gardes;  this  salle  interiorly  is  of  great 
beauty,  terminated  at  one  extremity  by  a tribune 
supported  by  the  famous  carjatides  of  Jean 
Goujon  (not,  however,  as  generally  stated,  his 
chef  d'ccuvre),  and  over  which  is  placed  Ben- 
venoto  Cellini’s  equally  famous  "Diana.” 

Through  those  massive  bronze  gates  (chiselled 
by  Riccio)  have  passed  many  a gay,  yes,  and 
many  a sad  cortfje,  for  it  was  in  this  hall  that 
Henry  IV.  celebrated  his  marriage  with 
Marguerite  of  Valois,  and  it  was  into  this  same 
hall  that  was  borne  his  bleeding  body,  after: 
Ravaillac’s  cruel  stab.  It  was  in  this  hall  that 
daring  Louis  XlV.’s  reign  Moliere  the  immortal 
played  before  Louis  XIV.  in  those  pieces  of  his 
own  composition,  which  we  all  now  read  with 
snoh  delight,  and  which  future  generations  will 
continue  to  devour. 

This  wing  of  the  Louvre  (built  by  Lescot),  of 
which  it  has  become  to  a great  extent  the  type, 
ought  to  be  spoken  of  from  two  points  of  view  ; 
that  which  relates  to  what  is  called  the  classed 
portion  of  the  architecture,  and  that  which  in. 
olodea  the  decorative  portion. 

From  the  first  point  of  view,  we  must  render 
Lesoot  justice  in  saying  that  he  displayed  in  hia 
disposition  as  much  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  beantiful  architecture  as  any  of  hia  cleverest 
predecessors.  The  porticos  of  which  he  formed 
the  ground  floor,  offer  as  just  proportions,  as 
happy  application,  and  details  as  correct  as  in 
the  best-known  works.  He  employed  the 
Corinthian  order  in  all  its  purity.  His  profiles 
are  of  perfect  regularity. 

" We  see  that  his  intention  was  to  pot  into 
the  whole  of  his  composition  the  greatest  splen- 
dour, It  was  for  this  object  that  he  placed  on 
the  ground-floor  the  Corinthian  order,  reserving 
himself  to  surpass  the  luxury  of  this  story 
(according  to  the  ideas  then  received),  by  the 
pretended  order  which  was  called  composite,  for 
the  upper  story.  In  reality  this  is  superior  to 
the  lower,  by  the  luxury  of  its  windows,  as  also 
by  the  elegance  of  the  festoons  of  its  frieze. 
That  there  is  a little  too  much  resemblanoe 
or  equality  of  style,  and  of  ornament  as  well 
as  of  proportion,  between  the  two  stories  or 
the  two  orders,  we  must  acknowledge,  but 
each  one  taken  in  particular  does  not  denote 
Jess  the  architect  brought  up  in  the  best  doctrines, 
filled  with  the  beauties  of  antiquity,  and  possess, 
ing  all  the  secrets  of  his  art.  It  waa  in  con. 
seqaenoe  of  his  eystem  of  progressive  luxury 
from  base  to  top,  that  Lescot  expended  in  his  | 


was  regularly  continued  ; and  we  hasten  to  say 
something  of  his  brother  artist  and  intimate 
friend,  Jean  Gonjon,  who  in  the  perfect  accord 
and  agreement  with  which  be  worked  by  the 
side  of  Lescot,  showed  an  example  of  that  friend- 
liness that  ought  ever  to  exist,  and  which  always 
has  existed,  at  the  best  periods  of  art,  between 
the  architect  and  the  sculptor ; but  we  must  de- 
spair, we  suppose,  of  architects  and  painters 
perfectly  agreeing. 

Jean  Goujon  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
most  illuetrious  of  French  sculptors,  and  it  is 
owirg  to  this  oircnmstance  that  it  is  not  neually 
remembered  that  be  waa  also  an  architect.  Such, 
however,  is  the  title  given  him  by  two  of  his 
oontemporaries,  both  men  well  able  to  judge  of 
his  merit,  and  one  of  whom,  Pierre  Lescot,  had 
certainly  very  intimate  connexion  with  him. 
But  if  we  remain  in  ignorance  as  to  the  arebiteo- 
tural  woika  which  Jean  Goujon  directed,  and  if 
it  seems  that  these  were  of  no  great  importance, 
especially  in  comparison  with  bis  works  of 
sculpture,  we  have  at  least  the  right  to  conse- 
crate to  him  a place  among  the  great  architects 
of  the  Rena'ssance,  among  whom  three  of  the 
most  eminent,  De  I’Orme,  Pierre  Lescot,  and 
Jean  Ballant,  sought  him  as  a fellow-worker, 
and  were  only  too  happy  to  be  assisted  by  bis 
tried  skill. 

Iq  the  first  place,  is  it  difiicult  to  believe  that 
a sculptor  of  the  sixteenth  century  joined  to  his 
talent  of  statuary  that  of  coustrnctor  ? Have 
not  the  genius  of  sculpture  and  that  of  arefai- 
tecture  been  often  united  in  the  same  men  daring 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  cen- 
tnries  ? Must  we  cite  the  most  famous,  Brunei- 
leschi,  Michelangelo,  Sansovino,  Bernini,  Algardi, 
Ammanati,  and  Puget,  as  proofs? 

But,  abandoning  probabilities,  let  us  bring 
forward  an  almost  complete  proof  of  Goujon’s 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  architecture.  In 
1547  appeared  at  Paris,  in  a folio  volume,  a 
translation  by  one  Jean  Martin,  of  Vitruvius, 
and  this  translation  was  not  only  accompanied 
by  several  designs,  drawn  by  Jean  Goujon,  bnt 
waa  followed  by  an  epistle  addressed  by  that 
artist  to  the  reader.  This  little  treatise  is  com- 
posed  only  of  five  pages,  bat  it  is  full  of  informa- 
tion. " Superfluons  language,”  as  the  author 
observes,  "is  annoying  to  all  people  of  good 
sense.”  It  would  be  perhaps  ont  of  place  to 
give  here  a resutnd  of  the  epistle,  but  from  the 
existence  of  this  work,  three  conclusions  may 
be  drawn  : the  first,  that  Jean  Goujon  knew  at 
least  how  to  draw  architecturally  j the  second, 
that  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  didactio  notions 


of  that  art ; and  the  third,  the  most  conolnsiv© 
that  he  was  recognised  in  his  time  as  an  arebi 
teot,  since  be  was  with  this  title  employed  bj 
the  Constable  de  Montmorency  in  his  cbUteau  a 
Econen ; lastly,  he  was  of  the  number  of  th( 
king’s  architects. 

The  nsual  custom  of  associating,  in  speakinj 
of  the  Louvre,  the  architecture  of  Pierre  Lesco" 
with  the  sculpture  of  Jean  Goojon,  has  led  t< 
the  belief  that  elsewhere  and  reciprocally,  in  th« 
sculpture  of  Jean  Gonjon,  when  combined  witl 
architecture,  the  design  could  alone  be  that  o 
Pierre  Lescot. 

Hence  the  opinion,  that  the  Fontaine  deg 
Innocents,  at  Pari-*,  so  famous  for  its  soulpturosi 
was  in  its  architecture  the  work  of  Pierre  Lesoot' 

Unfortunately  the  monument,  seriously  altered 
in  form  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  re. 
erected  in  the  middle  of  the  place  it  now 
occupies,  it  is  much  more  difficult  than  formerly 
to  judge  of  the  taste  of  its  architectural  design. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  fact  that  Jean  Goujon 
was  really  the  author  of  the  architectural  portion 
as  well  as  of  theecniptore,  one  must  either,  from 
description,  or,  better  still,  by  the  numerous  de. 
signs  which  exist,  restore  the  monument  to  its 
primitive  state. 

Originally  built  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Saint 
Denis  and  of  the  Rue  aux  Fers,  it  formed,  with 
its  basement,  from  which  the  water  gashed,  a 
long  square  pierced  with  arcades,  one  on  one 
fa<;ad6  and  two  on  the  other.  The  artist  wished 
to  make  of  it,  by  hia  decoration  and  the  subjects 
of  the  figures,  a little  hydraulic  edifice.  How- 
ever, the  architeotural  feature  waa  only  an 
accompaniment,  or,  one  might  say,  the  frame 
of  the  sculpture.  Everything  seems  to  have 
been  disposed  with  this  view.  The  spaces 
between  the  Corinthian  pilasters  wore  occu- 
pied by  figures  of  nui'ads,  the  moat  delicious 
representations  of  female  grace  that  possibly 
(since  the  Grecian  days)  the  sculptor’s  art  haa 
ever  produced.  Above  each  of  these,  in  a small 
scroll,  were  the  words  Fontium  nymphis.  The 
attio  and  the  basement  were  filled  with  bas^ 
reliefs  and  analogons  compositions,  which  would 
have  made,  if  the  monument  had  been  termi- 
nated, a sort  of  wdxcula,  consecrated  to  the 
nymphs  of  the  fountains.  Although  we  speak 
of  the  work  as  one  of  the  past,  notwithstanding 
the  transformation  it  has  nndergone,  we  can  still 
see  in  it  the  reality  of  what  has  been  described^ 
and  also  the  connexion  between  the  architec- 
ture and  the  sculpture  of  the  monument. 

Much  88  we  should  like  to  give  at  length  M. 
Quatremfere  de  Quincy’s  criticism  on  this  monu- 
ment, the  quotation  would  be  too  lengthy : suffice 
it  to  give  the  first  sentence  : — " It  seems  to  us 
that  never  has  a greater  conformity  of  style,  of 
taste,  and  exeenticn  reigned  between  the  work 
of  the  architect  and  the  sonlptor.” 

The  taste,  or  what  the  same  author  calls  " the 
physiognomy " of  this  architecture,  appears 
more  certainly  to  belong  to  Jean  Goujon,  as  we 
see  it  plainly  written  on  a portion  of  another 
building,  which  no  one  hesitates  to  attribute  to 
him, — the  gate  of  the  HiJtel  Carnavalet,  in  the 
Roe  Sevigne,*  and  there,  again,  in  so  far  aa  the 
architecture  goes,  one  remarks  that  identity  of 
taste  which  never  deceives  the  experienced  eye. 

Before  leaving  here  these  two  friends,  Pierre 
Lesoot  and  Jean  Goujon,  let  us  not  forget  to 
mention  that  Jean  Goujon,  in  company  with 
several  other  distinguished  artists  of  that  period 
(such  as  Du  Cerceau,  Jean  Cousin,  and  Bernard 
de  Paliesy),  was  a member  of  the  reformed’ 
religion,  and  a touching  tradition,  which,  though  it 
may  have  no  proofs  of  its  truth,  has  never  been 
openly  denied,  exists  to  the  effect  that  on  the 
morning  following  the  awful  night  of  the  massacre 
of  the  Protestants  (on  Saint  Bartholomew’s  Day, 
August  24th,  1572),  Jean  Goujon,  having  mounted 
the  scaffolding  of  the  Louvre  to  complete  some 
of  his  sculptures,  waskilled, — by  a stray  ball, some 
say,  bat  doubts  will  ever  remain  on  the  subject* 
which  is  involved  in  impenetrable  mystery. t 


Sale  of  Pictures. — On  Saturday  last  a sale 
of  water-colour  drawings,  collected  by  Mr.  J, 
Knowles,  of  Traflord  Bank  House,  Manobester, 
took  place  at  the  auction-rooms  of  Messrs. 
Christie,  Manson,  & Woods.  The  day’s  sale 
realised  24,5711.  63.  6d.,  or  an  average  of  nearly 
2501.  per  picture. 


*11,  Qoatremerede  Qoincy. 


Now  the  liviie  de  la  ViUe.  It  was  io  this  bouse  tbs# 
the  famoua  Madame  de  Sevigoe  lived,  from  which  lact  the 
street  has  witbio  the  last  few  years  received  her  name. 

t Jean  Goujon  was  born  iu  1510.  His  father,  in  l.'iGS, 
sufTered  the  penalty  of  death  as  a Reformer  ; and,  indeed, 
after  this  date  no  exact  information  can  be  found  respect- 
ing his  BOD.—Saoff,  “ La  France  Proteetanle,” 
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OR0ANIO  CONSTRUCTION— NATURAL 
AND  AROHITBOTURAL. 

We  Lave  a distant  recolleotion  of  a book, — it 
ay  still,  for  anght  we  know,  be  current  and 
rvioeable  about  the  world, — which,  under  the 
tie  of  “The  House  we  Live  In,”  set  forth  the 
jrfeotiona  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
'ganism.  The  physiologist  was  certainly  quite 
itbin  his  rights  in  turning  the  tables  upon 
•ohitects,  and  claiming  the  same  liberty  to  make 
leir  works  an  illustration  of  the  marvellous  com- 
nation  which  he  was  moat  concerned  to  study,  as 
any  architects,  and  from  of  old,  had  exercised  in 
laerting  for  the  noblest  of  their  successes  an 
lalogy  to  the  noblest  of  all  created  forms.  The 
iraan  body  is  doubtless  a habitation,  a fleshly 
.bernaole;  piety  and  pbilosophyalikehave agreed 
I regard  it  in  this  light,  and  the  sportive  rebuke 
' Socrates  to  the  question  how  he  would  choose 
I be  bnried,  as  if  what  was  to  be  or  could  be 
iried  was  Socrates, — Socrates,  who  was  nothing 
not  an  immortal  soul, — is  in  the  spirit  of  all 
le  teachings  that  most  elevate  mankind.  Bat 
le  body  is  something  else  besides  a habitation ; 
is  also  a carriage  that  subserves  locomotion ; 
oompriaea  a full  set  of  serviceable  instruments 
id  tools  for  the  furtherance  of  all  kinds  of  con- 
ivanoe  and  manipulation.  The  physiologist, 
lerefore,  who  should  confine  his  exposition 
ithin  the  limits  that  he  would  be  bound  to  by 
le  quoted  title,  would  give  after  all  but  an  in- 
implete  account  of  the  subject  which  he  had 
,ken  in  hand.  And  let  it  be  said  that  the 
•andest  of  created  works,  so  far  as  known  to 
I,  suffers  somewhat  under  derogation  by  being 
iralleled  to  even  the  beat  of  artificial  an-ange. 
ents.  To  the  architect,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
permitted  in  a spirit  of  worthier  reverence  to 
ok  up  to  an  arohitype  which  it  is  beyond  his 
ipe  or  his  pretence  to  rival,  but  that  it  raises 
Im  in  dignity  and  power  to  lookup  to  ever,  and 
1 least  aspire  to  emulate. 

The  analogy  between  the  body  of  man  and 
ich  a work  of  arobiteoture  as  worthily  accommo- 
lies  his  purposes  and  sentiments,  has,  like 
•ohitecture  ever,  its  prosaic  and  poetical  aspect. 
0 fix  at  once  upon  some  of  the  most  obvious 
lints  of  agreement, — agreement  which  has 
)rae  about  by  foroe  of  fundamental  propriety, 
)b  as  resulb  of  a preconoeived  theory  of 
iralleliam, — external  symmetry  is  as  charao- 
iristio  of  the  noblest  buildings  as  of  the  body  ; 
id  in  either  oase  we  find  that  it  may  be  estab. 
abed  aonsisteDtly  with  considerable  absence  of 
i^mmetry  in  internal  distributions.  Nothing 
strays  to  the  eye  from  without  that  the  heart, 
ot  to  speak  of  other  organs,  lies  nnsymmetri- 
illy ; but  still  these  various  organs  fall  into 
roups,  which  may  be  said  to  be  governed  by 
eed  of  relative  dependence,  and,  indeed,  in 
irtue  of  this  fall  into  combinations  and  con- 
motions  which  are  in  harmony  with  relative 
ignity  also.  Chambers,  “ built  for  pleasure  and 
)r  state,”  passages  of  communioation,  offices, 
nd  stores  of  all  sorts,  have  never  been  so  aptly, 
3 marvellously,  contrived  and  adjusted  as  are 
tie  organs  that  complete  the  corporeal  economy. 
D the  first  place,  in  either  oase  just  determina* 
ion  is  indispensable  of  the  elements  which  are 
emanded  for  a certain  effective  combination  of 
tie  specific  parts  required  to  constitute  a set, 
nd  parts  which  can  only  be  available  as  a 
'hole  by  the  due  introduction  of  even  the  most 
abordinate  of  the  items  j from  this  point  of 
iew  we  may  observe  that  there  is  a require- 
lent  for  a history  of  arobiteoture  still,  which, 
leaving  aside  considerations  of  orders  and  even 
|f  styles,  shall  set  forth  the  sequenoe  of  inven- 
ion  of  various  kinds  of  apartments  and  their 
ependencies  and  collocations,  and  appreciate 
lie  degree  of  suooess  with  which,  at  every 
pocb,  special  combinations  met  special  purposes, 
nd  hew  far  in  each  case  the  complex  purposes 
f a particular  phase  of  social  life  were  fitly 
esponded  to  by  what  merited,  in  its  entirety, 
he  title  of  an  architectural  organism.  In  con. 
acting  such  comparisons  it  will  of  coarse  be 
7rong  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  facts  that  architec- 
ture may  sometimes  suffer  by  having  to  conform 
jerforce  to  defective  social  conditions,  and  then 
hat  it  is  only  when  it  is  called  upon  by  these  in 
jheir  highest  and  happiest  manifestations, — as 
fir  halls  of  justice  or  legislation,  or  temples  for 
'orship, — that  organising  genius  has  its  full 
pportunities. 

The  highest  ideal  of  organism  involves  the 
inception  of  numerous  parts  moat  distinctly 
paoialised,  but  all  subordinated  nevertheless  to 

pervading  characteristio  symmetry  in  their 

istribution.  So  it  is  that  the  highest  expres« 


sion  of  unity  is  attained  when  all  diversities  are 
so  grouped  at  last  that  a pair  of  similars  and 
no  more  declare  themselves  as  constituting  the 
single  whole.  In  the  natural  and  in  the  artificial 
struotore  alike,  the  distinction  of  functions  is 
most  absolute  in  the  most  perfect  examples,  and 
no  less  the  concentration  and  correlation  of  all 
however  moat  distinct. 

It  is  in  the  grandest  of  all  structures  that  the 
principle  of  symmetry  baa  ever  been  moat  pro- 
uounced;  a Gothic  cathedral  is  as  exactly 
divisible  by  a median  line  and  plane  as  a human 
skeleton, — and  it  is  the  same  with  a Greek,  not 
to  say  with  an  Egyptian,  temple.  But,  it  may 
be  objected,  the  human  figure  is  as  mobile  as  the 
temple  is  rigidly  stationary ; nay,  the  value  of 
symmetry  in  respect  of  the  beanty  of  the  figure 
is  never  fully  pronounced  until  a certain  degree 
of  disturbance  supervenes.  Bolt  upright,  full 
front  and  resting  equally  on  either  leg,  and  with 
arms  close  to  the  sides,  the  figure  has  but  little 
of  the  beanty  that  is  discovered  when  the  balance 
is  altered, — the  weight  transferred  to  a single 
leg,  the  level  of  the  shoulders  changed  for  a 
slope,  the  trunk  inolined  and  partly  turned,  the 
arms  in  contrasted  position,  the  head  swerving 
from  the  direct  aspect.  When  variations  such 
as  these  are  introduced  in  subordination  to  a 
definite  intention  or  sentiment,  precise  linear 
symmetry  vanishes,  no  doubt,  but  we  do  not  lose 
our  oonsoiousness  that  it  subsists  fundamentally 
all  the  same,  and  it  still  betrays  itself  as  sub- 
sisting, and,  indeed,  as  governing  the  directions 
and  the  range  of  variation.  And  even  so  we  do  not 
lose  hold  of  the  analogy  for  arohiteotural  effect. 
The  same  enhancement  of  beanty  that  is  ob- 
tained  by  contrasted  action  in  the  figure  results 
from  the  contrast  which  is  introduced  into  the 
aspect  of  architecture  by  change  of  point  of 
view.  The  direction  of  entrance  to  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  through  the  propylma,  is  the  chief, 
but  only  one,  example  of  the  care  of  the  Greeks 
to  seenre  a presentation  of  their  noblest  build- 
ings on  a line  oblique  to  the  front.  By  this 
means  perspective  introduces  the  effective  con- 
trast of  the  two  similar  halves  of  the  front  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  like  holds  good  for  the 
figure ; interest  is  heightened  and  satisfied  by 
the  display  at  once  of  the  entire  distribution. 
One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  double 
western  towers  of  a cathedral, — the  justification 
of  the  second  assthetically  where  utility  is  out  of 
the  question, — is  the  happy  contrast  which  is 
thus  obtained  on  an  oblique  view  of  the  same 
majestic  form.  An  attempt  to  wrest  the 
advantage  of  contrast  by  making  any  consider, 
able  difference  in  the  designs  of  companion 
towers  will  only  have  the  unhappy  effect  of  a 
mismatch  between  the  halves  of  a human  face. 
It  is  a problem  for  an  artist,  whioh  an  artist  only 
knows  how  to  solve,  bub  can  solve,  what  exact 
amount  of  secondary  variation  may  be  and  should 
be  introduced  between  features  of  the  same  bust, 
between  details  of  paired  windows  or  towers,  for 
the  sake  of  evading  dryness,  of  expressing  rich, 
ness  of  resource,  and  still  without  disturbance 
of  the  indispensable  spirit  of  dignity  and  repose. 

Every  fine  work  of  art  is,  therefore,  an 
organism,  and  involves  in  its  structure  the  prin- 
oiples  of  an  organism,  though  they  may  never 
have  been  recognised  abstractedly  j and  very 
often,  indeed,  the  genius  of  the  artist  works  like 
the  other  powers  of  nature, — 

“ Which  know  not  what,  nor  why,  but  do  efl'ect 
Rare  issuea  by  their  operance.” 

The  distinct  recognition  of  principles,  however, 
has  a scientific  value  independently  of  any  parti, 
cnlar  case  of  their  application  5 and  there  is  no 
little  interest  in  looking  back  at  the  stages  of 
their  definite  development.  The  earliest  of  these, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  may  be  carried  back  to  Socrates, 
whose  name  has  already  found  its  way  into  our 
lucubrations.  The  loitering  slipshod  philosopher 
liked  nothing  better  than  to  diversify  his  dialeo- 
tioal  enjoyment  of  posing  a self-sufficient  sophist, 
by  wandering  into  the  studio  of  the  sculptor  or 
the  painter,  or  to  the  open  workshop  of  an  ar- 
mourer or  a saddler,  and  tempting  artist  or 
artisan  into  discussions  as  to  the  relation  of 
technical  skill  to  first  principles.  Xenophon  is 
our  chief  informant  as  to  these  conversations, 
though  Plato  gives  general  confirmation  5 bub 
for  this  we  might  be  inolined  to  suspect  that 
Xenophon  merely  pleased  himself  by  patting 
into  the  mouth  of  his  master  his  own  independent 
conclusions,  for  they  are  those  by  taking  whioh 
to  heart  so  thoroughly  in  bis  own  function  as  a 
soldier  and  a general,  he  made  himself  a most 
conspicuous  name  in  the  history  of  the  art  of 
war.  It  may  seem  that  we  are  getting  rather 


far  afield  when,  starting  from  the  analogy  of 
natural  and  architectural  symmetries, we  stumble 
on  such  a subject  as  the  development  of  the  art 
of  war.  The  seeming  remoteness  of  this  subject, 
however,  will  prove  but  another  illustration  of 
the  analogy  that  underlies  all  the  arts, — the 
useful,  the  fine, — and,  we  must  needs  add  also, 
the  too  often  worse  than  useless  and  far  from 
refined, — the  destructive  art  of  the  campaign 
and  battle. 

The  lively  recognition  by  Socrates  of  the  prin. 
ciples  and  value  of  organism,  as  put  before  ua 
by  Xenophon,  is  illustrated  by  examples  of  which 
the  Natural  Theology  of  Paley  only  supplies  an 
expansion ; Paley  takes  the  well-known  watoh 
as  his  example  of  a work  of  contrivance  and 
skilful  design,  to  be  brought  into  oomparison 
with  the  marvels  of  natural  organisms ; the 
Greek,  as  characteristically,  pub  the  perfection 
of  created  man  into  comparison  with  works  of 
art, — the  epos  of  Homer,  the  dithyramb  of 
Meianippides,  a tragedy  of  Sophocles,  a statue 
of  Polycleibus,  a painting  of  Zeuxis.  There  is 
also  something  more  noble  in  his  inclusion  among 
the  proofs  of  design  in  creation,  of  more  than 
anatomical  details, — of  the  instincts  of  parental 
affection  as  well  as  of  self-preservation, — of  the 
faculty  ot  speech, — the  capacity  for  extended 
forethought, — the  sensibility  of  devotion.  Hia 
examples  of  apt  oouatruotion  and  arrangement 
with  whioh  we  are  more  concerned  are  selected 
with  much  acuteness.  He  cites  the  variety  of 
the  organs  of  sense, — the  regard  to  the  delicacy 
of  the  eye,  its  use  and  preservation,  in  the  pro- 
tecting eyelid  whioh  keep.s  open  as  spontaneously 
by  day  as  it  closes  at  night,  the  strainer-like 
fringe  which  protects  it  from  flying  dust, — 
the  penthouse  eyebrow  that  diverts  the  sweat 
of  the  forehead he  notes  the  fitness  with 
which  in  all  animals  the  incisor  teeth  are  set  in 
the  front  of  the  jaw,  while  the  as  specially  dif- 
fereutiated  molar,  which  are  to  grind  the  already 
separated  food,  are  placed  conveniently  behind, — 
the  advantage  of  the  nose  being  set  as  guard 
over  what  enters  the  mouth,  of  the  collocation  of 
the  chief  organs  of  sense  in  front,  and  the  re- 
moval to  a distance  from  them  of  wbab  funotious 
would  minister  offence. 

It  is  with  precisely  the  same  sense  of  the  fib 
adjastmenb  of  various  means  to  the  assemblage 
of  special  ends  that  he  discourses  of  the  arrange- 
meats  whioh  were  required  to  make  a house 
answer,  in  all  diversified  respects,  its  double  pur. 
pose  of  agreeableness  and  use.  In  a Greek  esta- 
blishment, which  included  numerous  slaves,  both 
male  and  female,  the  separation  of  the  private 
from  the  open  apartments  was  a determining 
consideration  of  the  plan,  and  most  strictly 
guarded ; then  places  are  enjoined  to  be  assigned 
for  stores  of  corn  or  wine,  or  other  things  re- 
spectively,  with  relation  to  dryness,  coolness,  or 
light.  The  aspect  of  the  house  was  to  the  south, 
and  the  portico  advanced  in  front  was  made  lofty, 
in  order  to  admit  the  sun’s  rays  freely  through, 
out  the  winter  months,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
such  projection  that  the  higher  sun  of  summer 
oast  an  agreeable  shade  precisely  where  it  was 
most  wanted.  Any  porch  or  opening  on  the 
north  side  was  kept  low,  in  order  nob  to  admit 
the  bleak  wind.  In  one  apartment  or  another 
every  season  of  the  year  would  be  enjoyed  at  its 
greatest  advantage. 

In  the  “ CEoonomios,”  Xenophon  disserts  at 
large  on  the  value  of  provision  for  orderly  ar- 
rangement in  a house,  and  brings  naval  arebiteo- 
ture  into  hia  sohemo  of  illustration  by  an  inte- 
resting  notice  of  the  perfeotiou  of  systematic 
arrangement  on  board  a merchant-ship  under  a 
Pbcenician  skipper. 

He  reverts  to  a constructional  illustration  in 
one  of  the  most  important  passages  of  his 
“ Komance  of  Cyrus,”  in  whioh  he  describes  an 
order  of  battle,  and  the  principles  that  deter- 
mined it.  The  imaginary  battalia  that  he 
marshals  includes  a greater  variety  of  arms  than 
a Greek  commander  up  to  that  time  had  ever 
brought  into  the  field;  and  the  scheme  of  its 
array, — whioh  is  justified  by  a parallel  to  the 
mutual  interdependence  of  foundation,  super- 
structure,  and  roof  in  a house, — reads  like  an 
anticipation  of  the  highly  artificial  but  admirably 
effective  orders  of  battle  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Xenophon,  however,  was  something 
more  than  a romance-writer,  and  it  is  in  study- 
ing  his  personal  narrative  of  the  retreat  of  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks  that  we  learn  to  appreciate 
the  skill  and  vigour  with  whioh  he  put  into  most 
concrete  practice  what  we  meet  with  as  abstract 
speculation  iu  his  “ Memorabilia  of  Socrates.” 
The  theory  of  an  effective  organism  which  could 
be  extended  from  the  human  to  an  architectural 
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Btrnotare  proved  equally  applicable  to  the 
organisation  of  an  army.  This  is  not  exactly 
the  place  to  dissert  at  length  on  the  revolution 
in  war  which  was  initiated  by  the  oondact  of 
this  great  retreat  5 it  completes  our  purpose  to 
note  that  the  change  was  mainly  due  to  a groat 
advance  in  the  combined  employment  of  troops 
of  various  arms,  and  to  their  distribution  in 
every  conflict  with  reference  to  the  peculiar 
oircumatancea  of  the  case, — the  enemy  to  be 
encountered,  and  its  position, — to  the  calonlated 
combination  of  forces  of  attack,  of  support 
and  reserve.  So  it  was  that  whatever  the 
pupil  of  Socrates  eflTected  in  the  field  was 
due  to  that  lively  appreoiation  of  the  prin- 
ciplea  of  organic  and  oonstrnotional  efficiency 
that  made  him  so  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration 
of  the  perfections  of  the  human  body  and  con. 
stitutioD,  80  explicit  in  hia  assignment  of  various 
materials  in  construction,  and  so  urgent  in 
insisting  on  a coherent  plan  and  welUadjnsted 
elevation  in  arohitecturo. 


NOTES  ON  PERSHORE  ABBEY  CHURCH, 

The  attention  just  now  directed  towards 
Tewkesbury  Abbey  Church  may  render  of 
interest  a remark  or  two  on  what  may  be  called, 
architecturally  speaking,  the  companion  church 
at  Pershoro,  eight  miles  from  Worcester,  Not 
that  the  architectural  visitor  would  find  there 
anything  like  the  grand  and  complete  interior 
which  he  finds  at  Tewkesbury ; or  any  such  noble 
stroke  of  genius  in  building  as  the  west  front  of 
the  latter.  At  Pershore  the  west  front  is  not, 
for  the  whole  of  the  nave  is  gone.  But  what  is 
left  is  of  great  interest,  and  curious  iu  its  ana. 
logies  and  resemblances  to  the  more  complete 
building  in  the  neighbouring  county. 

What  we  see,  as  we  turn  out  of  the  open 
square  or  place  in  the  centre  of  the  quiet  old- 
fashioned  town  (which  looks  as  if  the  hurry  and 
hustle  of  Ithe  nineteenth  century  had  never 
reached  it),  is  an  Early  English  choir,  with  a 
later  low.pitched  roof,  and  some  modern  addi. 
tions,  and  a fine  tower  of  Late  Decorated  date, 
evidently  built  on  the  lines  of  a Norman  tower. 
Of  this  portion,  a word  presently.  It  is  on  going 
round  to  the  west  of  the  building  that  we  find 
its  special  interest  iu  comparison  with  Tewkes- 
bury, From  the  masonry  with  which  the  old 
western  arch  of  the  crossing  has  been  built  up 
there  project  the  rounded  responds,  from  which 
commenced  the  nave  arcade,  which  was  carried 
on  tall  cylindrical  pillars,  in  the  same  way  as  at 
Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury.  The  remains  of 
the  aisle  arch  and  its  respond-shafts  and  capital 
are  also  visible.  Over  the  line  of  the  round  arch 
of  the  crossing  is  seen  the  apparent  trace  of  a 
pointed  vault  built  over  the  nave,  as  at  Tewkes- 
bury, at  a much  later  date.  Indeed,  there  is 
every  indication  that  these  were  rival  abbeys, 
endeavouring  to  out-do  each  other  in  magni- 
fioenoe  step  by  step,  as  we  so  often  find  iu  com- 
paring Medimval  buildings  in  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  country.  The  south  transept  remains, 
and  part  of  the  north  one.  The  changes  which 
the  north  transept  has  undergone  are  truly 
curious.  It  has  obviously  been  a Norman  transept 
of  the  usual  length.  It  has  been  vaulted,  and 
received  a high-pitched  roof,  the  weathermonld 
of  which  is  on  the  tower.  In  all  probability  a 
low.pitched  roof  was  afterwards  substituted 
for  this,  as  over  the  choir  now.  But  sub- 
sequently to  this,  probably  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  became  desirable  or  necessary,  for 
some  not  easily  comprehensible  reason,  to 
remove  a part  of  the  transept,  shortening  it  to 
a mere  projecting  bay,  a new  wall  being  built 
np  as  its  northern  termination,  and  a Late  Per- 
pendicular  door  and  porch  made  in  the  centre  of 
this  wall.  Part  of  the  west  wall  of  the  transept 
remains,  however,  standing  out  in  the  likeness  of 
a deep  buttress,  and  is  finished  with  gabling  and 
sets-ofT  of  Late  Gothic  work.  The  stump  of 
transept  thos  left  is  roofed  with  a lean-to  roof, 
and  the  vault  has  been  removed.  The  treatment 
of  the  eastern,  wall  of  this  transept  is  the  most 
singular.  Here  the  original  wall  also  projects  as 
a buttress,  but  has  been  cut  off  to  a regular 
slope,  continuing  the  line  of  the  lean-to  roof 
nearly  down  to  the  ground,  and  finished  on  the 
top  with  a Late  Gothic  coping,  on  masonry 
packed  np  to  a regular  slope,  with  joints  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  the  coping.  The  buttress 
finishes  5 ft.  or  6 ft.  from  the  ground  with  a 
horizontal  return,  leaving  a kind  of  square  pier, 
to  which  iu  the  Post-Gothio  period  a ball 
termination,  like  the  top  of  a regulation  gate- 
pier,  has  been  affixed,  perhaps  in  place  of  some 
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original  Gothic  terminal  which  had  been 
destroyed.  The  whole  makes  an  extraordinary 
medley  of  very  picturesque  appearance.  The 
door  in  the  north  wall  of  the  transept  would 
seem  to  have  been  inserted  at  a very  late  Per- 
pendicular date,  and  in  tho  course  of  Sir  G. 
Scott’s  restoration  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
since  it  has  been  built  up  again  and  the  porch 
removed. 

The  ohoir  externally  is  of  remarkably  pure  and 
simple-looking  Early  English  work,  with  plain 
lancet  windows  with  splayed  jambs  in  two 
orders,  but  no  mouldings  or  other  ornament  j 
although  the  work,  as  we  find  from  the  interior 
of  ,the  building,  was  not  early  in  the  style.  A 
battlemented  parapet  has  been  added  when  the 
roof  was  lowered.  Tho  buttresses  alone  exhibit 
a more  ornate  character  in  their  finials  or  pinna- 
cles, of  whioh  only  the  lower  half  is  old  j the 
terminations,  orooketed  pinnacles  in  the  style  of 
the  beet  period  of  Decorated  work,  are  all  modern 
restorations ; and  whether  there  were  any  old 
fragments  to  give  the  design,  or  whether  they 
are  entirely  conjectural,  is  not  apparent.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  these  pinnacles,  in  their  original 
form,  were  a later  edition  to  the  Early  English 
work.  The  most  interesting  point  iu  the  exterior 
of  the  choir  is  the  fact  of  the  hexagon  termina- 
tion, in  whioh  again  it  resembles  Tewkesbury,  and 
which  there  hardly  can  be  a doubt  follows  the  line 
of  the  original  Norman  foundations.  The  clievet 
chapels,  which  give  such  special  character  ,to 
Tewkesbury,  are  not,  however,  to  be  found  here, 
but  the  small  square  north  and  south  chapels 
form  part  of  the  Early  English  plan.  The  lady- 
chapel  projected  from  the  eastern  bay  of  the 
hexagon,  as  at  Tewkesbury.  Every  trace  of  this 
baa  disappeared,  except  the  arch  which  gave 
access  to  it,  whioh,  before  the  recent  restoration, 
was  built  up,  but  is  now  opened,  and  a modern 
octagon  apse  in  Early  English  style  added, 
which  forms  the  space  for  the  communion-table. 
It  hardly  appears  that  the  space  was  required 
in  the  church,  and  the  addition  of  a modern- 
medimval  apse  to  this  part  of  tho  building,  where 
everything  else  is  genuine,  is  to  be  regretted. 

Coming  round  to  tho  south  aide  of  the  ohoir, 
we  find  a very  interesting  corner.  The  east  wall 
of  the  transept  has  a whole  history  of  changes 
written  upon  it.  We  see  the  arch  of  the  original 
apsidal  chapels  eastward  of  the  transept,  and 
indications  of  the  same  two-storied  arrangement 
as  at  Tewkesbury.  An  Early  English  chapel, 
ooutemporary  with  the  rest  of  tho  ohoir,  has 
apparently  stood  in  this  angle,  sneoeeded  by 
a larger  and  more  ambitious  one  of  Deco, 
rated  date,  the  vaulting  shafts  of  which  are 
left  on  what  is  now  the  external  wall.  The 
entrance  to  the  chapel  was  through  an  arch 
occupying  the  western  bay  of  the  south  aisle,  and 
now  of  course  built  up.  The  east  wall  of  the 
transept  has  been  thickened  up  to  the  height  to 
which  the  new  chapel  extended,  and  dies  away 
by  a set-off  above  that  point  into  the  plane  of  the 
original  Norman  wall.  This  wall  has  been  much 
restored  and  patched  above  the  set-off,  and  the 
corbel  table,  adorned  by  grotesque  heads,  is 
mostly  restored ; but  it  shows,  what  is  interesting, 
that  the  Early  English  builders  were  not  in  this 
case  so  careless  of  adapting  the  new  building  to 
the  old  as  Mediaeval  builders  generally  were,  as 
they  have  [made  the  corbel-table  of  the  choir 
range  with,  and  in  some  degree  assimilate  with, 
that  of  the  Norman  transept.  It  might  seem 
that  there  was,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Gothic, 
more  thought  given,  on  occasion  at  least, 
to  matohing  old  and  new  buildings  than  in 
later  days.  We  noticed,  in  speaking  of  Romsey 
Abbey  some  little  time  since,  a distinct  in- 
stance of  modification  of  the  clearstory  details 
from  the  prevalent  forms  of  the  period  when  they 
were  made,  in  order  to  assimilate  them  with 
the  early  transitional  work.  Instances  such  as 
these  should  be  noted,  as  their  comparative 
rarity  renders  them  the  more  significant. 
Ic  is  interesting  to  compare  Pershore  tower 
with  that  of  Tewkesbury,  the  late  four* 
teenth  century  and  the  Norman  tower, 
both  standing  upon  Norman  bases,  much 
resembling  each  other.  The  general  proportion 
of  the  two  towers  does  not  differ  very  much  to 
the  eye;  and  there  is  a kindred  spirit  in  the 
arohiteoture  of  both,  notwithstanding  differences 
of  detail.  Pershore  is  a very  well  preserved  and 
very  fine  speoimen  of  its  class.  The  lower  por- 
tion, clear  of  the  roofs,  consists  of  plain  masonry 
pierced  with  two  windows  on  either  face  nu. 
connected  by  any  wall  decoration  j over  these  a 
strongly-marked  string-course  adorned  with  the 
“ball-flower”  ornament  (once  so  dear  to  the 
modern  Gothic  designer)  and  by  a kind  of  sham 
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battlement,  similar  to  that  on  the  ohoir  ra  ^ 
used  decoratively,  as  if  the  tower  had  bel  1 
originally  intended  to  finish  here:  above  tl'a 
a richer  story  of  very  fine  and  complete  oharaotqci 
in  whioh  windows  and  narrow  wall-arohes  rano 
with  each  other  and  fill  up  the  whole  face ; ov  \ 
this  another  cornice  with  ball-flower  orname4« 
again : the  angle  pinnacles  are  modern,  of  tiR 
date  of  the  late  restoration.  The  south  wall  pi 
the  transept  is  a curious  piece  of  patch-wor.in 
the  wall  having  been  “made  good”  with  ml  j 
masonry  when  the  conventual  buildings  we^ 
destroyed,  in  the  lower  portion:  above  is  a b fl 
imitation  lancet  triplet  of  modern  date,  and  owi 
this  we  come  to  Norman  work  again,  a w.|  1 
aroading  with  a “cable”  monlding  as  a striin 
underneath  it.  The  west  side  of  the  trauseptm 
so  overgrown  with  ivy  as  to  bide  the  bnildiiln 
The  cloister  doorway  is  left,  a good  early  Dh 
Gorated  doorway  in  tolerable  preservation,  restiinl 
on  a small  portion  of  wall  left,  just  sufficie^ 
to  take  the  arch,  which  thus  stands  out  from  bid 
transept  wall  in  a sort  of  flying-buttress  fashioA 
This  is  all  that  is  to  be  seen  outside.  Of  tj( 
conventual  buildings  and  the  nave  of  tit 
church  not  a vestige  seems  to  be  traceable.  |.i 

Entering  the  church  by  the  door  in  whatj^ 
now  tho  west  end,  we  are  still  more  struck  wrl 
the  resemblance  to  Tewkesbury.  There  aretp 
same  massive  crossing  piers  with  their  lengj||i 
east  and  west,  and  it  is  obvions  that  tho  roundtin 
responds  died  straight  into  the  wall-plane,  in  t.9 
manner  we  noticed  as  so  effective  at  Tewkesbnuid 
There  are  in  the  sooth  transept  the  same  smii 
triforium  arches  on  short  stumpy  columns ; U- 
have  here,  however,  the  original  clearstcxii 
windows,  also ; small  circular-arched  windows  91 
the  same  character  as  the  triforium  openinptb 
The  crossing  arches  have  the  same  single  1 
cessed  sub-aroh  under  the  main  arch,  only 
this  case  the  sub-arch  is  carried  on  two  respo) 
shafts  rising  from  tho  floor,  while  at  Tewkesbu 
the  east  and  west  arches  are  stopped  on  corbe 
One  or  two  other  differences  lead  one  to  thii 
that  the  church  was  slightly  later  than  Tewkd 
bury.  The  stair-turrets  in  the  angles  of  tl 
transepts  show  a circular  plan  towards  the  int 
riot  (as  at  Worcester),  instead  of  the  square  pq 
jections  whioh  cut  so  awkwardly  into  the  angl 
of  the  trausepts  atTewkesbury.  One  may  sormii 
that  these  had  beenthought  clumsy,  and  Porebo; 
was  a refinement  upon  them  ; and  the  interestiit 
remains  of  an  ornamental  wall-aroade  on  tl 
south  wall,  in  the  space  now  partitioned  off’  1 
the  vestry,  show  an  advance  in  decorative  tas' 
upon  the  stern  simplicity  of  Tewkesbury.  1 
the  roof  of  the  transept  we  have  the  same  effe« 
as  at  Tewkesbury ; the  building  of  a Goth: 
vault  upon  the  Norman  substructure ; the  roi 
here  would  seem  to  be  a little  earlier  than  tl 
transept  roof  there,  the  fan-form  being  moi 
rudimeutary.  The  tower  is  now  open  nearly  t 
the  top;  and  above  the  string  which  runs  ovf 
the  bead  of  the  orossing-arohea  commences  tl 
fourteenth-century  work,  very  rich  and  ornai 
here,  in  the  interior  of  the  tower,  which  is  all 
snocession  of  shafting  and  panelling  above  wbei 
the  Norman  work  ceases ; the  internal  desigi; 
however,  has  hardly  the  dignity  and  siraplioit 
of  the  external,  and  seems,  indeed,  oarioqsli 
different  in  character,  considering  that  the  tw. 
designs  form  absolutely  one  piece  of  building 
one  would  think  that  two  different  architeots  ha 
presided  over  the  interior  and  exterior  of  tht 
walls  respectively.  It  is  in  this  tower,  as  ou 
bell-ringing  readers  may  remember,  that  thi 
curious  contrivance  has  been  made,  at  the  restc 
ration  of  the  ohuroh,  of  providing  a ringing 
floor  for  the  ringers,  hanging  in  mid-air,  sup 
ported  by  beams  from  the  four  walls,  and  reache: 
by  a light-railed  gallery  on  one  of  the  beams 
the  object  being  to  get  the  ringers  far  onoug) 
below  the  bells,  without  putting  a floor  whioi 
would  conceal  the  architectural  design  of  th 
tower  above  its  level. 

In  the  ohoir  the  Norman  work  has  all  disap 
peared,  and  has  been  superseded  by  very  fini 
Early  English  work  in  the  fully-developed  fort 
of  the  style.  The  vault  is  something  later,  th. 
foliage  of  the  bosses  losing  the  Early  Englis 
character,  and  inclining  towards  the  Decorat6( 
style  of  ornament.  The  triforium  has  bee: 
treated  with  great  boldness  ; or  rather,  we  migh 
say,  the  triforium  and  clearstory  are  arohitectu 
rally  in  one,  a fine  triplet  of  open  arches  beinj 
carried  through  from  the  ground-story  string  uj 
to  the  level  of  the  heads  of  the  clearstory  witt 
dowa,  but  standing  far  within  the  window-plane 
and  quite  free.  The  triforium  passage  rum 
behind  these,  and  the  triforium  story  itself  i 
only  marked,  in  height,  by  the  space  of  blanl 
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wall  which  runs  under  the  sills  of  the  windows, 
behind  the  aroading.  Here,  again,  we  see  some* 
thing  of  the  same  idea  as  in  the  choir  at  Tewkes. 
bury,  where  the  clearstory  windows  are  brought 
down  as  low  as  possible,  and  only  a portion  of 
blank  wall  left  between  them  and  the  floor  of 
the  triforium  gallery ; and  in  both  oases  we  pro- 
bably trace  the  influence,  on  the  builders  of  the 
new  work,  of  tho  arrangement  and  design  of  the 
two-storied  Norman  choir  which  the  thirteenth- 
century  work  supplemented.  The  choir  of  Per- 
shore,  it  should  be  observed,  is  on  a larger  scale 
than  that  of  Tewkesbury,  being  five  bays  in 
length,  including  the  canted  bay  at  the  east  end, 
while  Tewkesbury  is  only  three.  There  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  like  the  internal  effect  of  the 
apsidal  chapels  of  Tewkesbury. 

Among  some  fragments  found  during  the 
restoration,  and  collected  near  the  west  end  of 
the  church,  is  the  aocompanying  portion  of  a 


conveying  away  the  sewage.  The  house-drain 
may  be  a G-in.  pipe,  or  a O-in.  pipe,  or  other  size. 
The  sewage  itself  runs  along  the  bottom  of  the 
drain,  and  occupies  but  a very  small  part  of  its 
space,  much  the  greater  part  being  occupied  by 
air,  at  first  by  atmospheric  air  only.  Likewise, 
tbe  sewer  itself  is  mostly  filled  with  air,  the 
sewage  occupying  at  most  times  but  a small 
part  of  its  space.  This  proximate  sewer  is, 
again,  connected  with  other  sowei’S.  The  air  in 
those  which  lie  below  the  proximate  sewer  is 
free  to  traverse  them  all,  and,  under  certain  con. 
ditions,  does  pass  upwards  to  and  into  the  sewer 
in  question,  and  thence  upwards  again  into  the 
house-drains. 

A particular  point  now  to  be  observed  is  that 
the  upper  end  of  the  hoose-drain  is  always  at 
some  considerable  distance  from  the  sewer  with 
which  it  is  connected. 

Not  every  house  has  a water-closet  above  the 
ground-floor,  but  many  have,  and 
there  is  a “soil-pipe”  erected 
upon  the  drain.  Too  often  the 
soil-pipe  is  carried  up  no  farther 
than  the  closet,  terminating 
there,  and  forming  a direct  com- 
mnnication  between  the  drain 
and  the  closet.  So  that  there 
is  a “trap”  of  some  kind,  people  are  con. 
tented,  believing  that  it  prevents  sewei’- 
gas  from  coming  into  the  house.  It  has,  how* 
ever,  been  recognised,  after  much  teaching,  that 
it  will  not  do  so,  and  that  the  soil-pipe  must 
be  carried  up  beyond  the  closet,  and  made  to 
terminate  in  the  open  air  above  the  roof.  Upon 
this  discovery  being  made,  plumbers  set  to  work 
with  their  lead  piping,  and  deftly  made  a small 
communioation  between  the  soil-pipe  and  the 
open  air  above  the  roof.  Still  sewer  gas  came 
into  the  closet,  and  thence  into  the  bouse,  and 
continued  to  make  people  ill,  despite  the  plumber 
and  his  charges.  The  reason  why  tbe  pipe 
does  not  carry  off  the  sewer  gas  is  that  it  is  too 
small.  The  quantity  of  foul  air  is  large,  and  the 
time  in  which  it  must  be  disoharged  is  short, 
and  a small  pipe  will  not  permit  of  the  desired 
operation  being  performed  through  it ; the  air 
sticks  fast  against  the  sides  of  tbe  pipe,  and, 
after  the  first  effort,  returns  into  the  soil-pipe, 
and  thenoe  into  the  closet.  Here,  then,  it  is 
plain  that  the  soil-pipe  should  be  prolonged 
upwards,  of  its  own  full  size,  and  that  is  all  that 
needs  be  done  if  the  sewers  be  as  they  should  be. 
That  satisfies  all  requirements.  It  is  all  that  those 
who  have  bad  most  to  do  with  sewers  and  drains 
outside  and  inside  houses  require.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  not  soflioient  for  somo  fewinventive 
persons  who  have  not  had  so  much  to  do  with 
sewers  and  drains,  and  who  apparently  are  unable 
to  comprehend  more  than  a part  of  the  whole 
question.  No  one  can  properly  deal  with  houss- 
drains  who  does  not  thoroughly  understand 
sewers  also : the  whole  question  must  be  con- 
sidered together. 

When  we  hear  people  talk  of  catting  off  com- 
munication  between  the  soil-pipe  and  the  sewer 
we  may  know  that  they  are  nob  practically 
acquainted  with  sewerage  and  house  drainage, 
and  for  what  seems  a personal  good  are  about  to 
do  general  barm.  The  soil-pipe  is  separated 
from  the  house-drain,  and  is  itself  alone  venti- 
lated by  admitting  fresh  air  at  or  near  its  lower 
end.  It  is  this  disconnexion  between  the  soil- 
pipe  and  the  sewer  which  is  wrong  in  principle. 
The  sewer  gas  is  prevented  from  reaching  the 
soil-pipe  by  a trap  on  the  drain.  The  soil-pipe 
is,  in  fact,  separated  from  the  drain,  and  venti- 
lated, leaving  the  drain  itself  unventilated,  full 
of  sewer  gas  under  our  feet,  which  awaits  its 
opportunity  to  escape,  and  which  becomes  the 
fouler  tbe  longer  it  lies  there  stagnant.  It 
cannot  descend  again  to  the  sewer,  and  the  only 
practicable  way  to  prevent  it  coming  into  the 
house  is  to  make  a way  for  it  to  continue  its 
upward  course  to  the  top  of  the  building  into  the 
open  air  above  the  roof.  There  is,  indeed,  we  fear, 
no  practicable  way  of  ventilating  tbe  sewers  other 
than  by  means  of  the  house-drains  and  numerous 
pipes  and  openings.  Ventilation  in  detail  is  tho 
principle  to  be  adopted.  Each  householder  is 
responsible  for  the  effects  of  tbe  sewage  he 
makes.  The  gas  resulting  from  the  sewage  he 
contributes  to  tbe  sewers  is  for  him  to  deal  with  j 
it  returns  to  his  bouse.  To  those  who  live  in 
their  own  houses  this  has  a direct  reference,  but 
to  an  occupier  of  another  person’s  house  it  can 
have  only  an  indirect  reference,  the  person 
directly  interested  being  the  owner  of  the  house. 
It  is  for  him  to  make  provision  for  the  proper 
esoape  of  the  inevitable  gas  resulting  from  the 
house-sewage,  precisely  for  the  same  reason 


capital  of  the  original  nave,  which  illustrates  one 
. of  the  many  forms  of  ornament  found  in  these 
I Norman  capitals,  and  seems  curiously  suggestive 
of  a reminisoence  of  Classio  decoration. 


DRAIN  VENTILATION:  DIFFUSION 
; VERSUS  REPRESSION. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  universally  two 
I opposite  principles  prevail  in  the  world,  both  in 
' physical  and  moral  affairs,  viz.,  Repression  and 
! Diffusion,  the  oonoomitanb  of  the  one  being 
! Stagnation,  and  of  the  other  Motion.  They  are 
1 formulated  thus  : — 

j Repressions^  Stag7iation=  Putridity =Dea.tr. 

I Diffu8ion= Motion = Freshness = Health. 

! Let  us  try  the  proposition  by  a few  tests.  Say 
K we  begin  with  stagnant  water  upon  land — the 
I result  of  a flood.  The  stagnation  is  caused  by 
i tho  repression  consequent  on  the  confinement  of 
[ the  water ; it  cannot  run  off  the  land.  The 
[ mere  aot  of  flooding  does  tbe  land  no  harm,  if 
the  water  can  tun  off  again,  but  if  not  it  becomes 
stagnant : it  injuroa  the  land  and  its  occupier  in 
many  ways;  it  spoils  the  herbage  and  sours  the 
ground ; it  deprives  the  oocnpier  of  the  use  of 
the  land  for  the  time,  it  creates  malaria  in  the 
neighbourhood,  it  injnres  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings, and  makes  houses  damp;  but  if  it  has 
constant  motion  none  of  these  evils  onsoe.  On 
the  contrary,  it  quickens  the  crops  and  freshens 
the  air. 

To  come  to  our  more  immediate  subject : sewer 
gas  becomes  putrid  and  malignant  when  confined 
in  contact  with  sewage,  but  if  diffused  into  the 
atmosphere  it  is  quickly  diluted  and  rendered 
harmless. 

The  immediate  occasion  for  our  remarks  is 
that  a certain  method  of  ventilating  drains, 
which  is  wrong  in  principle,  has  of  late  been 
much  written  upon  in  sanitary  jonruals  with 
commendation,  which  being  unqualified  is  in- 
judioious.  We  may  admit  that  the  ventilation  of 
drains  and  sewers  is  a good  object,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  attained  without  delay,  and  yet  be- 
lieve it  to  be  retarded  by  injudicious  advocacy  of 
such  things  as  can  be  patented.  Those  who 
have  “invented”  the  method  and  patented  it, 
have,  we  think,  been  led  away  from  true  prin- 
ciples by  a notion  which,  on  a first  considera- 
tion, is  saffioiontly  “taking,"  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  remove  the  evil  which  is 
complained  of  so  loudly  by  every  one,  viz.,  the 
entry  of  sewer  gas  into  houses. 

The  method  here  alluded  to  forms  part  of  a 
so-called  “ system  of  sanitation,”  according  to 
one  patentee,  and  of  a “ new  system  of  drain, 
age”  according  to  another,  and  consists  in 
making  a hole  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  a 
ventilating-pipe.  This  is  the  gist  of  the  whole 
thing.  The  several  patents  are  not  precisely 
alike,  for  one  includes  a cowl,  to  be  placed  upon 
tho  top  of  the  pipe,  which  is  unnecessary. 

But  to  explain  the  matter  more  fully,  we  must 
look  beyond  these  petty  things.  The  object 
before  us  is  tbe  ventilation  of  the  drains  of  build- 
inge,  whether  large  or  small,  public  or  private, 
and  we  may  call  them  all  house-drains.  Now  a 
house. drain  is  laid  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
proximate  street  sewer  to,  and  sometimes  into, 
the  house  or  other  building,  for  the  pixrposo  of 


which  induces  him  to  make  a flue  to  carry  off 
tbe  smoke  from  his  tenant’s  coal  fire.  It  will 
add  something  to  the  cost  of  the  house,  but  it  is 
a necessary  part  of  it.  It  might,  at  the  outside, 
add  6i.  to  the  cost  of  the  house,  for  which  lOs. 
per  annum  additional  rent  may  well  be  charged. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  ventilate  sewers  with- 
out at  the  same  time  ventilating  bouse-drains. 
It  seemed  that  the  purifying  effect  of  charcoal 
on  foul  gases  might  be  brought  to  bear,  and  char- 
coal in  trays  and  baskets  of  various  forms  was 
interposed  between  the  sewers  and  the  openings 
from  them  into  the  atmosphere;  but  for  various 
reasons  it  does  not  effect  the  purpose,  and  forms, 
practically,  an  obstruction  rather  than  a help  to 
ventilation. 

Mill  chimneys  have  been  connected  with 
sewers  with  great  expectations  that  their  power 
of  dranght  would  do  mnoh  to  relievo  sewers  of 
foal  air,  but  their  action  does  not  reach  far,  they 
draw  air  only  from  an  immediately  surrounding 
small  area. 

Street  gullies  used  to  be  left  open,  but  as  no 
provision  was  made  for  the  escape  of  sewer  gas 
elsewhere  it  issued  from  them  into  the  street. 
They  were  then  trapped,  bob  as  still  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  ventilating  the  bouse-drains, 
the  effect  of  closing  the  street  openings  was  to 
drive  the  sewer  gas  still  more  into  the  bouses; 
nntil  sower  authorities  have  wisely  ordered  these 
openings  to  be  again  unsealed  and  left  open  to 
the  atmosphere. 

If,  now,  they  would  go  one  step  further  in 
this  direction,  and  order  that  each  house  be  pro- 
vided  with  its  own  means  of  carrying  off  the 
sewer  gas  resulting  from  its  quota  of  sewage, 
the  whole  thing  would  be  accomplished,  once  and 
for  all.  In  ordering  these  street  openings  to  be 
entrapped,  tbe  authorities  have  said,  “Better  let 
the  sewer-gas  esoape  into  the  street  than  into 
the  houses  ” ; but  it  is  a matter  of  experience  that 
where,  in  addition  to  leaving  these  places  open, 
the  houBo-drains  have  been  ventilated — that  is, 
simply  extended  upwards  by  vertical  pipes  of 
sufficient  diameter  to  conduct  the  sewer-gas 
above  the  roofs — the  ventilating.pipes  and  the 
drains  being  left  wholly  open  from  end  to  end, 
these  street  openings,  instead  of  emitting  sewer- 
gas,  admit  fresh  air  to  the  sowers,  which  traverses 
them  and  the  house-drains  throoghout,  causing 
dilution  of  the  sewer-gas  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  practically  destroyed.  What  of  it  is  formed 
is  carried  up  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  much 
diluted  even  before  its  escape,  and  much  more 
after.  We  apply  in  this  case  the  principle  of 
diffusion,  and  in  no  part  of  tbe  sewerage  system 
that  of  repression.  Guidance  is  nob  repression, 
and  we  make  use  of  traps  to  prevent  tbe  escape 
of  sewer  gas  at  improper  places,  bub  we  make 
at  the  same  time  a way  of  escape  for  it  where  it 
will  do  least  harm. 

One  thing  remains  to  be  said,  that  by  i-epres- 
sioQ  we  do  not  mean  prevention.  To  prevent  the 
formation  of  sewer-gas,  if  that  were  possible, 
would  be  the  best  thing  of  all.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  in  all  affairs,  that  to  prevent  the  beginning 
of  an  evil  is  better  than  to  cure  it,  or  to  palliate 
its  effect.  All  we  mean  to  say  is  that  where 
sewer-gas  is  formed  it  should  not  be  repressed, 
but  diffused  to  the  utmost. 

There  is  safety  for  the  whole  in  no  other 
system.  


WANDERINGS  AND  QUESTIONINGS  IN 
ARCHITECTURE  AND  ART, 

TREATMENT  OF  CHURCH  INTERIORS, 

The  impression  conveyed  in  my  former  essay* 
on  the  above-named  subject  of  the  impropriety  of 
leaving  the  stonework  of  a cathedral  interior 
unpainted  was  derived  from  an  inspection  of  that 
of  Chester,  to  which  colour  is  applicable.  In 
edifices  oontaining  statues,  or  rich  carving  iu 
stone,  the  application  of  painting  becomes  more 
difficult.  But  I am  fully  persuaded  that,  what, 
ever  was  the  intention  of  the  Medievalists,  it  is 
a mistake  to  consider  bare  stone  as  delicate 
or  precious  enongb  for  the  inner  face  of  a 
church;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  said  face, — 
pluin,  moulded,  and  carved, — whatever  is  in- 
capable of  polish,  oQght  to  receive  a coating  of 
oil  paint,  which,  I believe,  could  be  applied  by 
an  artistic  hand  without  any  appreciable  injury  to 
delicate  scnlpture. 

While  public  galleries  and  halls,  and  tho  chief 
apartments  of  most  seoolar  buildings,  present 
often  one  expanse  of  mirrored  and  pictured  walls 
and  ceilings;  while  fortunes  are  exhausted  in 
tbe  luxurious  finishing  and  decoratiou  of 

* See  Builder,  vol.  uxiv.,  p,  1028, 
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boudoirs  aod  reception-rooms,  is  it  proper  that 
the  House  of  God  should  be  left  with  no  surface 
snperior  to  that  of  sandstone  ? Suoh  treatment 
renders  ohurohes  not  only  the  scorn  of  other 
buildings  of  inferior  destination,  bnt  it  prodaces 
a want  of  keeping  within  themselves, — between 
their  own  several  parts.  What  harmony  or 
keeping,  for  instance,  is  there  between  the 
material  in  question  and  the  stained  window, 
which  is  now  never  omitted  but  from  necessity  ? 
the  one  exhibiting  a beanty  and  refinement 
beyond  any  feature  the  drawing-room  can  boast, 
the  other  a coarseness  and  rudeness  that  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  kitchen  or  scullery.  Not 
only  with  the  windows  and  other  features  of  the 
interior  is  the  sandstone  surface  at  war,  but  with 
the  entire  exterior  surface  of  the  building,  which 
is  constantly  renewing  its  interest  and  beauty  by 
the  weird  devices  of  time  and  nature,  and  exhi- 
biting a species  of  moral  decoration  that  no 
hnman  agent, — charm  he  never  so  wisely, — 
could  bestow ; and  which  the  highest  efforts  of 
painting  and  carving  within  are  insufficient  to 
balance ; the  more  so  as  the  exterior  grows  rich 
also  in  the  sanctities  of  age  and  historical  elo. 
quenoe,  by  which  it  becomes  to  men  of  imagina- 
tion and  feeling  more  interesting  to  the  mind  and 
affections.  Indeed,  the  operations  of  nature  on 
the  exterior  of  a church,  as  throughout  her 
works,  seem  to  me  to  rebuke  the  practice  of 
leaving  a bare  sandstone  face  within.  Nowhere 
is  she  satisbed  with  bare  rook  or  atone,  but 
everywhere, — in  mountain,  plain,  and  valley, — 
decorates  it  with  grass  and  flowers  or  minute 
vegetation.  She  never  suffers  bareness,  such  as 
our  obnrcb  interiors  generally  exhibit,  anywhere, 
either  in  her  own  works  or  in  those  of  man  that 
are  exposed  to  her  influence.  Great  outcry  is 
made  against  the  whitewash  of  the  ohoroh- 
warden  period.  But  there  is  really  not  much  to 
choose  between  white  or  yellow  wash  and  bare 
sandstone. 

Some  misgiving  as  to  its  sufficiency  seems 
implied  in  the  polished  marble  or  other  shafts 
which  we  sometimes  see  here  and  there  interpo- 
lating church  interiors  of  the  day, — chiefly,  I 
think,  in  window  reveals.  They  indicate  a 
desire  for  something  richer  ; but  they  only  make 
matters  worse,  by  rendering  the  surrounding 
aspect  of  the  place  to  which  they  are  introduced 
more  barbarous;  and,  in  the  case  of  a cathedral, 
rich  reredos,  pulpit,  throne,  carved  stalls,  iucrease 
the  anomaly;  and  so  does  the  rich  mosaic  floor, 
on  which  we  shall,  perchance,  see  prostrate 
elements, — figures  of  the  Saviour  and  Fathers  of 
the  Churoh, — that  ought  to  have  adorned  the 
walls.  The  ceiling  is  more  free  to  receive  such 
erabellishments ; but  painting  and  gilding  on  a 
ceiling  do  not  harmonise  with  bare  sandstone 
walls  and  piers. 

I fully  sympathise  with  Mr.  Sharpe  in  his 
dislike  to  crude,  gaudy  colours,  ns  expressed  in 
his  “ Four  Letters  on  Colour  io  Churches,”  re- 
printed  from  the  Builder,  and  entirely  agree  with 
him  that  whenever  the  effect  of  colouring  is  to 
attract  the  eye  more  than  the  forms  of  tbe 
design,  colour  is  an  impertinence.  I consider 
form  as  paramount  in  architecture,  of  which 
painting  is  the  handmaid,  not  the  mistress,  nor 
even  rival.  I remarked,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
in  a paper  on  ” Tbe  Decoration  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,”  and  published  in  tbe  Builder,  that 
polyohromy  would  be  the  artistic  destruction  of 
that  building.  I hold  the  same  opinion  in 
reference  to  church  interiors  generally,  of  what- 
ever  style.  But  the  application  of  one  colour, 
leaving  the  joints  in  piers,  walls,  arches,  «to., 
visible,  would  not  obliterate  or  in  any  degree 
impair  the  charm  derived  from  their  manifest 
constructive  reality.  Nor  would  it  mar  their 
rich  forms  and  delicate  contours,  or  their  capa- 
bility of  an  infinite  variety  of  delicate  effects  of 
light  and  shade.  Nor  would  it  disturb  that 
general  grandeur  and  solemnity  for  whioh  tbe 
Medimval  Cathedrals  are  remarkable. 

On  the  contrary,  by  the  application  of  colour, 
in  whioh  I believe  there  would  be  much  scope 
for  artistic  taste  and  judgment,  some  corrections 
and  refinements  might  be  effected  in  the  design 
of  pier  and  aroh  mouldings.  Diversity  of  the 
capitals  of  columns  might  be  increased,  if 
needful,  by  its  means;  whioh,  in  some  cases, 
would  be  a very  important  improvement.  I 
would  apply  painting,  not  so  muoh  for  greater 
warmth  or  richness  of  colour  as  for  obtaining  a 
more  delicate  surface,  and  hiding  a coarse 
material.  And  in  any  pictorial  embellishment 
I should  employ  the  sombre  colonr  of  the  Roman 
school  rather  than  the  rich  colours  of  the 
Venetian.  I should  prefer  a solid  material, 
poaseseing  the  desired  qualities, — marble,  for 


instance,  or  polished  granite,  as  a lining  to  a 
churoh  : the  former  a material  that,  in  the  South, 
thousands  of  human  habitations  exhibit  on  their 
exteriors  ; but,  in  lack  of  that,  I think  painting 
is  a legitimate  appliance. 

I have  often  wondered  that  what  may  be  called 
the  Fore.Christian  Church,  — the  Temple  of 
Solomon  at  Jerusalem,  symbolic  as  it  was  of  the 
Church  of  Christ, — beautiful  in  itself,  and 
“beautiful  for  situation  on  Mount  Zion,  tbe 
mountaiu  of  God’s  holiness,  and  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth,”  tbe  entire  of  which  was  overlaid 
with  gold,  bad  not  more  universal  and  lasting  in- 
fluence on  Christian  churches,  aud  especially  on 
the  Medimval  cathedrals  ; in  the  construction  of 
which  a similar  motive  of  sacrifice  seems  to  have 
operated.  Not  only  was  this  temple  covered 
with  gold  so  that  there  was  no  stone  seen,  but 
with  fine,  pure,  perfect  gold,  gold  of  Parvaim; 
and  moreover  garnished  with  precious  stones 
for  beauty;  while  the  timber  employed  was  the 
glory  of  Lebanon, — the  cedar  and  olive-tree; 
and  tliongh  I doubt  not  barbaric  in  regard  to  art. 
qualities,  yet  it  was  an  embodiment  of  the  highest 
art  of  the  day, — the  highest  art  that  Phoenicia 
or  Assyria  had  to  give  or  lend,  being  the  work  of 
the  most  skilful  and  iugeuious  artist,  guided  no 
doubt  by  the  counsel  of  tbe  wise  king. 

The  Early  Christiana  who  had  adopted  what- 
ever  they  consistently  could  from  Judaism,  and 
had  formed  their  first  sooietios  in  a great  measure 
on  the  model  of  the  synagogue,  were  greatly  in- 
fluenced  in  ths  form  and  character  of  the  Basi- 
lican ohurohes  whioh  they  first  built  for  worship 
by  the  second  temple  of  the  Jews, — and  by  the 
synagogues,  in  whioh  no  doubt  muoh  of  tho 
temple  was  reflected.  The  altar  of  the  primi- 
tive churoh  was  a table  of  marble  or  porphyry  ; 
sometimes  it  was  of  massive  silver  or  even  gold, 
eniiched  with  precious  stones.  How  long  tbe 
richness  continued  I cannot  say,  but  there  would 
have  been  nothing  irrational  in  allowing  a certain 
amount  of  authority  to  the  Jewish  edifice  and 
its  predecessor,  built  by  Solomou  under  Divine 
directions  for  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  over 
the  character  of  Christian  ohurches  in  all  ages, — 
authority  more  especially  due  as  the  glory  of  the 
Jewish  tabernaole  aud  temples  seemed  to  par- 
tioipate  in,  and  be  a reflex  of,  the  glory  of  the 
dispensations  of  God  to  man.  If  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  is  to  operate  at  all  in  arohiteotnre,  it  is 
surely  in  its  eoclesiastical  branch  it  should  more 
particularly  display  itself ; it  is  surely  in  the 
structures  reared  to  enshrine  the  awful  form  of 
religion  on  earth  that  we  ought  to  find  the 
flower  and  perfection  of  architecture,  executed 
in  tbe  most  beantiful  aud  precious  materials 
whioh  nature  or  art  furnishes,  and  whioh  seem 
essential  to  perfection  in  building. 

But  there  are  many  Protestants  who  hold  that 
architectural  excellence  is  not  required,  and  that 
sculptural  and  pictorial  adornment  are  even 
mischievous  in  a place  of  worship;  and  are  con- 
tent  to  leave  them  to  those  who  hold  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  real  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
sacrament.  But  if  they  believe  in  the  promise 
of  Christ  to  be  spiritually  present  wherever  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together  in  his  name,  and 
which  is  emphatically  expressed  by  the  bishop  in 
the  ceremony  of  church  consecration  : “ Lift  up 
your  heads,  0 ye  gates ; and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye 
everlasting  doors ; and  the  King  of  Glory  shall 
come  in,”  they  have  as  mneh  reason  for  making  the 
place  of  His  feet  glorious  as  the  Churoh  of  Romo 
or  the  High  section  of  the  Church  of  England. 
No  coDsideratioQ  can  be  more  inspiring  to  the 
architect  than  this,  or  more  likely  to  lead  to  the 
highest  and  most  earnest  efforts  of  tbe  human 
mind  in  the  direction  of  architectnre, — to  an 
exhibition  of  tbe  utmost  power  and  beanty  that 
the  art  can  reach, — an  art  in  which  there  is  cer- 
tainly  scope  for  the  marking  of  the  relations  of 
the  soul  with  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful  of 
the  works  of  the  Creator.  To  ignore  this  fact, 
or  not  to  act  upon  it,  is  to  introdooe  anomaly  and 
disorder  among  the  creations  of  the  art,  as  re- 
gards their  relative  rank,  and  allow  in  many 
oases  the  servant  to  be,  in  point  of  merit  and 
beauty,  above  its  lord.  The  House  of  Worship 
must  be  considered  as  connected  with  the  great 
ends  of  life;  while  all  other  structures,  though 
differing  in  rank,  stand  related  only  to  the 
means. 

The  interior  of  a cathedral  or  mother  church, 
I conceive,  should  be  an  embodiment  of  solemn 
and  sublime  poetry,  and  requires  in  its  archi- 
tect for  its  successful  treatment  and  embellish, 
ment  innate  sublimity  of  imagination,  and  great 
tenderness  and  purity  of  feeling.  The  Christian, 
it  is  true,  in  reference  to  hia  place  of  worship, 
may  equally  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist,  “ How 
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amiable  is  Thy  tabernaole,  0 Lord,”  as  it  is 
no  less  a type  of  Heaven  and  of  the  tedeemedic 
Church  of  God  than  was  the  temporary  our.  fi 
tained  tabernacle  to  which  David  referred.  Buti 
I oauDot  resist  the  conviction  that  it  should,  by  j 
all  possible  art-beauty  and  richness  of  material,  be[ 
rendered  worthy  of  this  spiritual  character  and  as.  fi 
sooiation,  and  made  “ like  the  king’s  daughter,  allt 
glorious  within.”  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  notk 
sufficient  that  a ohuroh  by  its  spire  and  vertical  p 
character  of  composition, — its  yearning,  as  it  were,  [ 
upwards, — should  point  to  Heaven  ; it  should  be 
rendered  worthy  of  its  celestial  relations.  The  ' 
building  of  all  earthly  buildings  most  associated  > 
in  the  mind  with  Heaven  should  rejoice  in  the  , 
most  exalted  and  ethereal  species  of  beauty,  A 
mean,  semi-barbarous  building,  pointing  to 
Heaven  from  amid  sumptuous  human  dwellings,  | 
may  seem  rather  to  insult  Heaven  than  to  direct  i 
attention  reverently  to  it. 

I shall  have  something  further  to  ofler  on  this  i 
subject  in  a future  art-ramble. 

Samuel  Huggins. 


THE  WASTE  OF  WOOD. 

Hehr  von  Etzel,  Imperial  Porstmeister  (head  f 
forester,  or  inspector  of  forests)  at  Colmar,  has  ^ 
recently  contributed  an  exhaustive  article  on  the  [1 
Destruction  of  Forests  and  the  Waste  of  Wood  t 
to  the  Zeitschrijt  fiir  Forst-  und  Jagdwesen,  a ; 
teohnioal  journal  devoted  to  matters  concerning  f 
forests  and  its  denizens.  The  waste  going  on 
iu  the  forest  iu  all  parts  of  the  globe  is  so 
enormous  that  it  becomes  of  tbe  greatest  im- 
portance to  devise  means  for  preventing  its 
continuance,  and  for  this  reason  the  remarks  of 
a practical  man  like  the  writer  are  of  espeoial 
weight,  being  sure  to  lead  to  refleotiou  and  to 
insure  improvement. 

The  author  says  that  fifty  or  sixty  years  ngo 
the  production  of  wood  exceeded  ooneumptioii, 
and  most  countries  grew  enough  for  their  own 
immediate  wants.  But  tbe  nearer  we  come 
down  to  our  own  time  the  greater  becomes  the 
consumption  of  wood,  a natural  consequence  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  trade  and  industry.  Central 
Europe,  and  especially  Germany,  possesses,  as 
is  generally  known,  at  the  present  day,  still  a . 
very  good  stock  of  excellent  old  wood,  but  it  is 
equally  well  known  that  this  store  is  not 
inexhaustible,  and  that  we  shall  hardly  be 
able  to  grow  and  to  leave  to  our  great- 
grandchildren such  a stock  of  wood  as  we  have 
received  from  our  ancestors.  Want  of  money 
compels  governments  to  wait  no  longer  in  public 
forests  until  trees  are  technically  lit  for  being 
felled  ; financial  reasons  generally  guiding  them 
in  the  management  of  forests,  whioh  policy  in 
some  German  states  has  already  assamed,  or  is 
assuming,  tbe  character  of  mere  fiuaDcing. 
Increase  is  checked  by  the  stock  trees  being  out 
too  soon,  before  the  total  growth  has  reached  its 
maximum  point.  Tbe  so-called  rational  economy 
of  forests  demands  it. 

After  thus  criticising  the  principles  whioh  i 
regulate  the  economy  of  forests  in  Germany,  the 
author  asks, — What  is  the  position  of  foreign 
countries  with  regard  to  their  forests  ? Refer- 
ring  first  to  Austro-Hungary,  he  says  that,  until 
very  recently,  it  seemed  as  if  that  country  were  ■ 
going  to  put  all  its  forests  to  the  hammer.  The  ■ 
former  impenetrable  forests  of  Hungary  and  of 
the  lowlands  of  tbe  Danube  can  tell  a tale  abonc 
that,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  seemingly  in- 
exhaustible  tracts  of  forests  in  Croatia  and  Scla- 
vonia  has  been  changed  into  a bare  and  desolate 
waste.  Tbe  river  Save  still  carries  vast  quan- 
tities of  wood  annually  down  to  the  Danube  and 
the  Black  Sea,  and  from  Trieste  hundreds  of  ship- 
loads of  excellent  wood  from  the  Julian  Alps  are 
exported,  year  after  year,  to  other  countries,  , 
especially  to  England. 

In  Russia,  vast  tracts  of  forests  have  still  been  i 
preserved,  notwithstanding  that  yeaily  recur.  i 
ring  forest  fires  reduce  thousands  of  acres  of 
wood  to  ashes.  Tbe  consumption  of  wood  iu  the 
country  itself  is  very  considerable,  however,  not 
only  on  aooonnt  of  the  climate,  but  because,  for 
want  of  stone,  nearly  all  buildings  have  to  be 
erected  in  wood.  When  once  the  country  has  been 
crossed,  opened  np,  and  made  accessible  in  all 
directions  by  railways,  the  time  will  nob  be  far 
distant  when  not  only  will  there  be  no  excess  of 
wpod,  bub  when  an  actual  want  will  make  itself 
felt. 

In  England,  i.e.,  in  the  islands  of  the  mother- 
country  of  Great  Britain,  forests  proper  of  any 
oonsiderable  extent  do  not  exist,  although  in  the 
numerous  parks  there  are  still  preserved  many 
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Bplendid  speoiraens  of  old  oak-trees.  But  what 
enormous  masses  of  wood,  the  author  exclaims, 
are  used  in  the  wharfs  and  building  yards  of  this 
country  especially  ! No  less  than  four  hundred 
million  cubic  feet  arrive  yearly  from  its  own 
poBseseioDS  in  America,  India,  Australia,  and 
from  Scandinavia. 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland  have  under, 
taken  to  supply  all  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  with  the  wood  of  coniferous  trees.  Nor- 
wegian firs  are  found  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  as  well 
as  in  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  Thus 
it  happens  that  the  North  of  Europe  has  within 
ten  years  doubled  its  export  of  wood,  and  oon- 
tinues  to  manage  its  forests  regardless  of  the 
future.  In  a report  of  the  Norwegian  Admini. 
stration  of  Forests  to  the  Government  and  the 
Chambers,  it  is  stated  that  “ the  present  destruc- 
tion of  forests  has  reached  the  limits  of  the 
permissible,  probably  even  exceeded  it.”  In 
addition,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  soil 
there  produces  of  wood  only  about  the  fifth 
part  of  what  grows  in  Southern  Germany; 
local  consumption  being,  besides,  very  consider- 
able. 

France  has  only  a few  provinces  rich  in  wood, 
and  the  import  of  timber  has  within  fifty  years 
increased  threefold  as  regards  quantity,  eightfold 
ns  regards  value,  and  is  eight  times  as  great  as 
her  own  production. 

Spain,  Italy,  the  Levant,  Africa — with  the 
only  exception,  perhaps,  of  Algeria,  where  the 
fire  of  the  Arabs  has  yet  spared  a few  forests — 
are  as  good  as  devoid  of  wood,  and  draw  their 
wants  for  buildings,  fleets,  and  railways  from 
abroad. 

Bnt  Australia  and  especially  America,  it  will 
be  objected,  possess  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
wood.  This  is  a mistake.  In  the  former  part 
of  the  globe,  far  in  the  interior,  considerable 
forests  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  recently, 
bnt  the  transport  of  wood  to  the  coast  and  from 
there  to  Europe  will  for  a long  time  yet  meet 
with  insuperable  difficulties,  and  bo  confined,  on 
account  of  the  great  distances,  invariably  to 
the  most  valuable  material.  The  wealth  of 
North  America  in  forests,  however,  will  be 
exhausted,  before  the  expiration  of  another 
generation,  to  such  a degree  that  attention  will 
be  directed  rather  to  import  than  to  export. 
Already  now  England  gets  comparatively  little 
wood  from  Canada.  It  is  used  in  the  country 
itself.  Chicago,  the  great  centre  of  the  wood 
trade,  sends  enormous  quantities  to  the  prairies 
devoid  of  forests,  to  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  carries  still  larger  masses  to  New 
York. 

It  will  bo  seen,  therefore,  that  everywhere  on 
the  globe  more  wood  ia  used  than  is  added  by 
growth,  and  the  time  does  nob  seem  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  supply 
the  curved  timber  and  planks  for  shipbuilding, 
and  the  millions  of  oak  sleepers,  which  are  rotting 
under  the  rails  of  our  fabulonsly-increasing  rail- 
ways in  the  tenth  part  of  the  time  it  takes  to 
grow  and  ripen  the  wood  of  which  they  are 
made.  It  is,  therefore,  high  time,  the  author 
considers,  to  think  of  measures  for  meeting  the 
great  danger  which  is  undoubtedly  threatening, 
and  not  leave  solely  to  posterity  to  help  itself 
as  well  as  it  may,  in  the  perhaps  too  striking 
conviction  that  later  generations  will'be  wiser 
than  the  present  one,  and  that  means  will  be 
discovered  of  which  we  have  at  present  no 
idea. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  our  duty,  says  the 
author,  to  put  a stop  to  the  excessive  destruction 
of  forests.  As  regards  Germany,  there  has  been 
for  a long  time  no  destruction,  properly  speaking, 
going  on  in  the  crown  forests  ; bub  even  the  sale 
of  public  forests  should  be  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum,  and  should  be  confined  solely  to  smaller 
isolated  plots  with  excellent  soil,  or  situate  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  numerous  villages  with  a 
poor  population.  Ibis  not  sufficient  to  employ 
the  Bams  realised  in  such  sales  in  paying  *ofi  the 
public  debt,  as  is  done  most  conscientiously,  for 
instance,  in  Prussia ; all  the  money  gained  shonld 
be  reserved  for  buying  and  replanting  tracts 
bare  of  trees,  a certain  percentage  also  of  the 
nob  proGts  realised  from  forests  being  added 
to  it.  Legislative  steps  should  farther  be  taken 
with  respect  to  the  care  of  forests  belonging  to 
corporations  and  public  institutions,  and  private 
owners  ought  also  to  be  snbjectedto  some  extent 
to  control  by  the  government.  At  any  rate, 
wanton  extirpation  of  forests  in  mountains,  on 
sea.coasts,  and  other  endangered  points,  should 
nob  be  permitted  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 
A good  beginning  was  made  in  Prussia  in  this 
direction,  by  the  law  of  July  3rd,  1875,  respect. 


ing  forests  which  are  a protection  to  the  country, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  sufficient. 
Bub  governments  have  also  other  dnties  in  the 
matter.  The  author  recommends  that  they 
shonld  lend  assistance  to  corporations,  or  private 
individuals  without  means,  willing  to  replant 
their  lands,  whether  in  the  form  of  loan8,'8ub8idie8, 
prizes,  or  by  donations  of  seed  or  seedlings,  and 
the  gratuitous  services  of  trained  foresters  paid 
by  the  state.  A law,  also,  on  disappropriation 
of  waste  lands,  formerly  forests,  and  now  dan- 
gerone  to  the  neighbourhood,  after  the  pattern, 
perhaps,  of  that  in  force  in  France,  might  be 
useful.  But  it  seems  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  keep  to  the  fundamental  principle,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  public  forests,  that  they  are,  in  the  first 
place,  existing  only  for  their  own  sakes  and  that  of 
the  wood,  and  that  the  realisation  of  the  greatest 
financial  gain  is  only  a secondary  consideration. 
The  department  of  the  forests  ought  therefore 
in  no  country  to  form  part  of  the  ministry  of 
finanoe,  and  its  technical  chief  should  be  able  to 
act  independently,  though  at  the  same  time  he 
should  be  responsible  to  it. 

Although  the  development  of  forest  culture  is 
steadily  and  rapidly  increasing,  greater  attention 
ought  to  be  bestowed  on  experiments  having  for 
their  object  the  acclimatisation  in  our  part  of 
the  globe  of  foreign  trees  of  rapid  growth. 
Such  a tree,  according  to  a local  exhibition 
report  from  Algeria,  is  the  bine  gum.tree 
(Eucalyptus), -which  is  said  to  prosper  wonder, 
fully  in  that  country.  Railway  sleepers  made 
of  trees  five  or  six  years  old  have  proved  excel- 
lent. A telegraph  pole  which  had  been  in  the 
ground  since  1873  was  perfectly  preserved.  The 
trunk  of  a tree  planted  in  1868  measured  20  in. 
in  oironmferenoe.  The  polished  wood  of  different 
species,  especially  that  of  E.  marginata,  is 
described  as  splendid.  Several  proprietors  of 
land  in  Algeria  have  planted  hundreds  of  acres 
with  the  blue  gum-tree.  Successful  trials  have 
also  been  made  there  to  cultivate  an  Australian 
acacia  (Acacia  saligna).  Besides  being  an 
excellent  wood,  the  bark  of  that  tree  contains 
considerable  quantities  of  tannin,  nearly  doable 
the  amount  yielded  by  oak.bark.  Undoubtedly, 
there  are  numerous  other  kinds  of  trees  which, 
under  careful  cultivation,  would  produce  in  time 
proportionately  larger  quantities  of  wood  than 
those  we  are  now  utilising  for  building  and  other 
purposes,  and  so  help  to  somewhat  counter- 
balance  the  enormous  consumption  of  that 
material. 

But  the  principal  aim  should  be  directed 
towards  putting  a stop  to  the  excessive  waste 
of  wood.  No  serious  result  need  be  feared 
with  regard  to  wood  used  for  firing,  the  pocket 
of  individuals  suffering  more  in  the  case  of 
waste  than  the  general  community.  Besides, 
the  application  of  wood  surrogates  becomes  more 
general.  Wood,  however,  used  for  building  and 
manufacturing  purposes  of  all  desoriptions  must 
be  husbanded.  Savings  in  this  respect  cannot 
only  be  very  easily  effected,  but  they  are  impera- 
tively required.  For  instance,  the  use  of  timber 
in  the  construction  of  bridges  or  viaducts 
should  no  longer  be  permitted,  and  pile  framing, 
which  oonaumes  forests  of  timber,  should  be  re- 
strioted  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  The 
use  of  iron  in  building  is  by  far  noc  so  general  as 
it  might  be  and  ought  to  be.  Constructions  of 
wood  should  be  erected  only  where  its  physical 
properties,  bad  conductivity  of  heat,  rela  ive 
lightness,  elasticity,  exclude  its  being  replaced 
by  any  other  material.  But  the  sorest  point  is 
the  enormously  increasing  demand  for  railway 
sleepers.  Here  it  may  be  rightly  asked,  where 
is  this  to  end  ? On  the  whole  globe,  only  a 
fraction  grows  of  the  oak  wood  embedded 
annnally  below  our  rails,  to  rot  there,  notwith- 
standing all  preparations,  in  a few  decennials. 
It  is  only  too  oertain  that  the  second,  perhaps 
the  third,  generation  reckoned  from  ns  will  have 
to  face  the  impossibility  of  building  railways 
with  oak  sleepers,  even  though  they  were  paid 
for  with  their  weight  in  gold.  Sleepers  of  other 
kinds  of  wood,  being  less  durable,  will  also  be 
getting  dearer  and  scarcer,  and  will  at  last  no 
longer  be  obtainable.  The  many  experiments 
made  to  replace  wood  sleepers  by  other  materials 
seem  to  have  yielded  at  present  only  negative 
resnlts,  at  least  as  regards  beds  of  stone.  Soffi- 
cient  data  have  not  been  yet  collected  as  to  how 
far  iron  in  the  form  of  cross  or  longitudinal 
sleepers  ia  suited  to  replace  wood.  It  ia  there- 
fore very  desirable,  the  author  thinks,  that  such 
experiments  should  be  diligently  continued,  and 
that  we  ought  not  to  cease  with  them  until  the 
proper  substitute  for  wood  has  been  found,  or 
it  msy  be  too  late. 


THE  CONNEXION  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 
ART  WITH  THE  TEACHING  OP  THE 
CLASSICS. 

Professor  Sidney  Colvin  delivered  the  fifth* 
and  last  of  this  course  of  leoturea  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  on  Monday,  the  14th  inst. 
Having  summarised  the  points  touched  upon  in 
his  previous  lectures,  he  remarked  that  the  study 
of  Classic  antiquities  had  now  arrived  at  a point 
(in  regard  to  all  essentials,  at  any  rate)  of  almost 
soientiGc  exactness,  and  it  was  one  which  was 
well  worth  pursuing, — nay,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  pursue  it, — if  we  were  to  keep  up 
the  standard  of  Classical  education.  It  no  longer 
became  us  to  neglect  this  great  half  of  what  a 
Classical  education  should  be.  Now  what  kind 
of  future,  what  sort  of  recognition,  ought  we 
to  desire  for  this  study  in  England,  and  how 
ought  we  to  set  about  obtaining  that  recognition 
for  it  ? First  of  all,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
central  institntion  for  such  a study,  and  such  an 
institution  must  necessarily  be  a national  insti- 
tntion.  For  the  most  advanced  part  of  the 
study  the  British  Museum  was  and  would  con- 
tinue  to  be  the  great  laboratory.  It  was  one  of 
the  richest  of  all  ranseums  in  original  works  of 
Classic  art,  especially  in  sculpture,  the  Elgin 
marbles  alone  constituting  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant series  of  sculptures  which  any  mnseom 
could  possibly  possess.  But  great  and  precious 
as  was  the  British  Museum,  although  it  was 
necessarily  the  head-qnarters  of  study  not  only 
for  ourselves,  bnt  in  great  measure  for  all  Europe, 
still  the  great  fact  of  having  established  it  was 
nob  enough  for  us  to  have  done.  The  great  pro- 
portion  of  those  who  visited  it  did  not  know  how 
to  enjoy  what  they  saw,  and  it  was  therefore  an 
important  question  to  consider  how  we  could 
change  or  modify  our  national  education  so  that 
Buoh  great  collections  as  that  in  the  British 
Museum  should  be  the  means  of  affording  in- 
struction and  delight  to  a larger  number  of 
persons  than  at  present.  By  what  mode  could 
we  hope  to  make  the  visitors  to  the  British 
Museum  enjoy  what  they  saw  ? He  did  not 
think  itwaspossibletodo  it  by  asking  the  officers 
of  the  Museum  to  give  lectures  explanatory  of 
the  collections.  The  officers  of  the  Museum  had 
already  sufficiently  onerous  duties  in  respeot  of 
the  custody,  classification,  arrangement,  and 
oatalogningof  the  antiquities  under  their  charge  ; 
and  if  a special  class  of  officers  were  to  bo 
appointed  to  act  as  ciceroni  he  did  nob  think 
the  experiment  would  succeed.  What  was 
wanted  was  that  the  people  should  come  to  the 
Museum  prepared  to  appreciate  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  what  they  saw,  and  sufficiently 
intelligent  to  understand  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore  of  at  any  rate  the  most  remarkable 
oharacteriatics  of  the  objects  in  the  collections. 
There  were  many  reasons  why  it  was  to  be 
desired  that  the  British  Museum  should  become 
a greater  educational  institution  than  it  at 
present  was,  and  especially  was  it  to  be  desired 
that  members  of  Parliament  as  well  as  the  public 
should  have  some  fair  idea  of  tho  merits  and 
value  of  its  contents  or  of  objeots  proposed  to 
be  purchased  for  it.  There  was,  however, 
another  mode  of  studying  ancient  art,  and 
especially  soulptaro,  which  was  likely  to  come 
before  the  public  more  prominently  before  long, 
viz.,  that  afforded  by  means  of  mnseums  of  oasts. 
The  British  Museum,  for  all  that  it|oontaincd  the 
Elgin  marbles  and  other  priceless  treasures,  was 
not,  and  never  could  be,  a complete  national 
laboratory  for  the  study  of  antique  sculpture  in 
the  original  material ; and  the  same  remark 
applied  to  all  other  museums,  whether  the 
Louvre,  the  Vatican,  or  those  at  Naples,  Munich, 
Berlin,  or  elsewhere.  The  reason  of  this  was,  of 
course,  that  the  greatest  works  of  the  various 
schools  of  antique  sculpture  were  soattered  all 
over  Europe  in  various  museums,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  be  compared  with  each 
other  side  by  side,  except  by  means  of  plaster 
casts.  Now  it  was  no  good  denying  that  between 
a plaster-cast  and  an  original  statue  in  marble 
there  was  a very  great  difference.  In  a statue 
of  Parian  or  Pentelio  marble  certain  effects  were 
produced  by  the  sculptor  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  transluoenoy  of  the  material,  and  these 
effects  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  reproduce  in 
a plaster-oast,  however  accurate,  simply  because 
the  plaster  was  a dull,  opaque  material.  Still, 
for  study  of  form,  as  distinguished  from  beauty 
of  surface,  the  plaster-cast  was  almost  as  good 
as  the  original  work,  making  necessary  allow- 
ance for  the  seams,  Thns,  then,  although 

• For  abstracts  of  the  previous  lectures  see  pp.  397,  449, 
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plaeter-caets  were  not  at  all  comparable  to 
original  works  in  point  of  beauty,  they  were,  for 
purposes  of  study,  the  only  thing  we  could  have 
if  we  wished  to  bring  together  the  soolptured 
works  in  all  the  museums  of  Europe  for  purposes 
of  comparison  and  study.  For  instance,  we  had 
the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  would  like  to  compare  them  with 
those  from  the  Temple  of  iEgina,  now  at  Munich. 
How  could  they  be  brought  together  bub  by 
means  of  caste?  The  lecturer  proceeded  to 
cite  several  instances  of  the  value  which 
such  a museum  of  comparative  sculpture  in 
the  form  of  casts  would  be  lu  throwing  light 
on  the  historical  development  of  the  plastic  art 
of  Greece  and  Home,  and  said  that  although  the 
cost  of  providing  the  casts  for  a complete  museum 
would  not  be  great,  yet  the  space  required  for 
them  would  be  considerable,  because  among  the 
most  important  and  indispensable  objects  in  snoh 
a collection  would  be  a large  number  of  pedi. 
ment  groups.  By  far  the  greatest  and  most  com- 
plete  gallery  of  the  casts  which  existed  was  the 
one  at  Berlin,  but  every  university  in  Germany 
was  provided  with  a small  although  complete 
museum  of  typical  casts.  A very  spirited 
attempt  was  made  in  this  country  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  when  the  Crystal  Palace  was 
founded.  It  was,  as  everybody  knew,  intended 
that  the  palace  should  be  a place  for  culture  as 
well  as  recreation,  and  great  expense  was  in* 
curred  in  having  casts  taken  of  works  of  sculp- 
ture  in  the  different  galleries  of  Europe  which 
had  up  to  that  time  never  been  moulded.  Un- 
fortunately, all  the  incentives  to  culture  which 
were  provided  by  the  promoters  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  had  been  of  little  effect,  save  and  except 
the  single  one  of  music.  It  seemed  to  have 
been  expected  that  the  public  would  go  and 
study  and  admire  these  casts,  but  this  expeota- 
tion  was  disappointed,  probably  because  although 
people  might  admire  a real  statue  in  marble  for 
its  intrineio  value,  they  would  have  a tendency 
to  look  upon  a cast  as  something  almost  worth- 
less, simply  for  want  of  art-kuowledge  to  enable 
them  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  form  which  it 
presented.  Gradually  these  casts  bad  diminished 
in  number,  some  having  been  removed  to  make 
way  for  Blondin  and  kindred  attractions,  while 
many  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  eleven 
years  ago.  The  instruction  afforded  by  this 
failure  was  worth  bearing  in  mind  by  the 
energetic  students  who  were  at  present  engaged 
in  ecdeavonring  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
a museum  of  casts  of  antique  sculpture  on  a 
scientific  and  systematised  busia  in  London.  He 
wished  them  the  most  complete  success,  for  they 
could  be  engaged  iu  no  more  laudable  enterprise. 
It  wae  desirable,  however,  to  remember  that  the 
Crystal  Palace  casts  were  not  so  thoroughly  well 
selected  from  an  historical  point  of  view  as  they 
might  have  been,  making  duo  allowance  for  the 
accumulation  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject 
since  tlie  palace  was  opened.  The  casts  at 
Sydenham  seemed  to  have  been  mainly  se- 
lected from  a decorative  rather  than  from 
an  educational  point  of  view, — in  other  words, 
with  the  object  of  making  as  good  a show  as 
possible,  rather  than  with  the  idea  of  conveying 
instruction.  The  promoters  had  found  out  to 
their  cost  that  it  was  a mistake  to  expect  the 
British  public  to  appreciate  the  casts.  The 
Museum  to  establish  which  efforts  were  now 
being  made  must  depend  for  its  success  entirely 
on  its  being  made  a purely  educational  institu. 
tion  5 it  would  never  succeed  as  a means  of 
amusement,  seeing  that,  owing  to  defective  edu- 
cation, the  great  mass  of  the  people  cared  for 
none  of  these  things.  In  order  to  succeed,  it 
must  either  be  an  appanage  of  some  educational 
institution,  or  else  some  professorship  ofarchaso. 
logy  must  be  established  in  connexion  with  it. 
The  lecturer,  in  conclusion,  proceeded  to  enforce 
the  thesis  that  the  study  of  Classio  art  ought  to 
form  a necessary  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
study  for  all  who  were  desirotre  of  obtaining  a 
liberal  education.  If,  as  school  boys,  people  bad 
been  taught  something  of  the  principles  and 
history  of  Classic  art,  they  would  feel  a real 
pleasure,  and  have  a living  interest  in  such  col- 
lections as  that  of  the  British  Museum.  In 
former  times,  books  constituted  almost  the  only 
aids  to  learning  which  it  was  necessary  to 
employ,  bub  within  the  last  fifty  years,  conse- 
quent  on  the  increased  attention  which  had  been 
given  to  physical  studies,  laboratories  and 
apparatus  of  all  kinds  had  necessarily  been 
called  into  requisition,  and  with  the  best  possible 
results.  Now,  what  was  wanted  was  not  cnly 
that  in  every  university  and  public  school  there 
should  be  amall  bub  typical  collections  of  casts 


of  antique  statues  and  electrotypes  of  ancient 
coins,  but  that  in  every  class-room  where  Classic 
history  was  taught  there  should  be  models  of 
historic  sites  and  portrait  medallions  of  the 
personages  referred  to  in  connexion  with  those 
sites,  together  with  representations  of  the 
tutelary  deities.  Could  it  be  supposed  that  boys 
would  not  be  more  interested  about  Cicero’s 
orations  in  the  Forum  at  Home  if  they  had  a 
model  of  the  Forum  before  them  ? Again,  would  • 
they  not  be  more  impressed  with  what  they 
learnt  from  Scipio  could  they  have  before  them 
his  lineaments  as  they  had  come  down  to  us, 
with  those  of  many  others,  from  a school  of  por- 
traiture the  most  vivid  and  striking  which  bad 
ever  existed?  Electrotypes  of  ancient  coins 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  in  this  con- 
nexion, especially  as  an  electrotype  was 
practically  as  good  for  purposes  of  study 
as  an  original  coin.  Photographs  of  sites  and 
temples,  and  of  domestic  utensils,  furniture,  &o., 
could  be  largely  used  with  advantage.  These 
appliances  would  serve  to  indelibly  impress  upon 
the  eye  what  the  teacher  was  endeavouring  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  who  would 
at  the  same  time  be  gradually  learning  that  which 
it  was  desirable  above  all  things  that  he  should 
learn,  viz.,  the  secret  of  the  beauty  of  Greek 
art.  He  would  get  bis  eye  trained  in  these  small 
and  minor  wajs  to  appreciate  that  consummate 
power  of  the  hand,  working  in  the  serenest 
partnership  with  the  mind,  which  was  the  glory 
of  Greek  art.  As  to  the  further  means  that 
might  be  taken  to  further  a knowledge  of  antique 
art,  the  lecturer  pointed  out  that  the  Germans 
and  French,  being  well  aware  that  travel  was 
needed  to  make  a finished  arcbreologist,  had 
established  and  maintained  abroad,  principally 
at  Government  expense,  national  institutions  for 
promoting  the  study  of  antique  art.  Rome,  at 
one  time  the  only  possible  centre  for  such  insti- 
tutions, bad  long  ago  bad  institutions  to  which 
students  from  Franco  and  Germany  resorted  for 
the  completion  of  their  arohmological  studies, 
and  since  the  era  of  Greek  independence  Athens 
had  been  made  a centre  for  similar  schools,  the 
French  taking  the  lead,  singularly  enough,  seeing 
that  in  France  the  study  of  Hellenic  literature 
and  civilisation  was  exceptionally  limited  as 
compared  with  the  amount  of  attention  given  to 
such  study  in  England.  It  was  certainly  a 
reproach  to  England  that  neither  in  Rome  nor 
in  Athens  had  she  any  institution  corresponding 
to  those  of  France  or  Germany,  notwithstanding 
the  amount  of  attention  given  in  this  country 
to  olassioal  studies.  Such  a reproach  ought  to 
be  removed  without  delay,  but  how  was  it  to  be 
done  ? It  might  be  thought  that  our  universities 
might  do  it,  but  even  when  tho  resources  of 
both  universities  were  combined,  it  was  as  much 
as  they  could  do  to  provide  funds  for  the  proso- 
entiou  of  the  many  new  branches  of  study  which 
the  scientifio  progress  of  the  past  half-century 
had  opened  up.  Then  there  were  the  Dilettanti 
Society,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  the 
various  archmological  societies,  but  the  work 
hardly  came  within  their  scope  or  means.  Then 
there  was  the  Government ; but  the  Government 
of  this  country  had  nob,  as  a rule,  made  the  subject 
of  the  higher  branches  of  education  a Govern, 
ment  matter.  Probably  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  Government,  the  Universities,  and  the  great 
archjcological  societies,  we  might  succeed  in 
wiping  out  this  reproach  ; but  how  it  was  to  be 
done  he  was  nob  exactly  prepared  to  say.  Anyhow, 
it  was  an  opprobrium  and  a disoredit  to  our 
country,  seeing  that  we  had  for  so  long  and  by  so 
ancient  and  honourable  a tradition  devoted  our- 
selves  to  the  study  of  the  literature  and  languages 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Home,  that  wo  should  have 
no  organisation  whatever  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  study  of  ancient  art  in  its  native  home, — 
no  means  of  sending  out  to  Athens  or  Rome,  or 
of  supporting  duriug  his  stay  there,  any  student 
who  might  have  shown  special  aptitude  for  such 
studies,  and  who  might  desire  to  perfect  himself 
where  alone  it  was  possible  for  such  studies  to 
be  perfected. 


Sculpture. — Count  Gleichen  has  comj^eted 
his  statue  of  Alfred  the  Great,  executed  for  the 
birthplace  of  the  great  ruler,  Wantage,  through 
the  liberality  of  Col.  Lloyd  Lindsay.  It  is  of 
Sicilian  marble,  and  8 ft.  in  height,  a fine  bold 
8gure  in  the  cross-gartered  hose  of  the  time, 
bolding  an  axe  in  one  hand,  and  a charter  in  the 
other.  The  pose  is  good,  and  the  folds  of  the 
cloak[give  more  variety  to  the  back  view  than 
statues  sometimes  exhibit.  We  congratulate 
alike  Wantage  and  Count  GleioheCi 


TWO  NEW  BRIDGES  AT  ROTTERDAM.  | 

Dutch  engineering  skill  and  enterprise  nave  jj 
just  completed  an  undertaking  of  a magnitude  1 
second  to  none  of  the  many  great  works  achieved  « 
by  the  Dutch  before.  It  is  well  known  that  for  c 
centuries  the  Dutch  people  have  waged  constant  u 
war  against  the  encroaobments  of  the  sea  and 
the  rivers  by  which  their  country  is  intersected,  p 
• Their  hydraulic  works  are  the  first  in  the  world  ; 'I 
their  bridges  at  Zutpben,  Knylenburg,  Bommel,  [ 
and  Maesdijk  rival  those  of  America.  A fifth,  il 
the  new  railway-bridge  which  crosses  the  Maas  f 
at  Rotterdam,  has  just  been  added,  which  was 
formally  opened  on  April  29th,  and  the  import-  j- 
ance  of  which  for  Holland  need  hardly  be  pointed  t 
out.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  line  of  railway  |i 
leading  from  Hertogenbosch  to  Utrecht  was  tho  k 
lowest  down  stream  which  crossed  the  months  I 
of  the  Maas  and  the  Rhine.  A continuous  line  | 
of  rails  between  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam  did  |j 
nob  exist,  and  all  merchandise  which,  coming  from  c 
the  south-west,  was  to  be  sent  into  other  parts  of 
the  country, had  to  be  unloaded  on  the  bank  of  the  |i 
Maas  opposite  to  Rotterdam,  and  thence  brought  f 
on  barges  into  the  city.  It  was  especially  the  ii 
great  breadth  of  the  Maas  (about  1,G00  ft.)  \ 
which  made  its  crossing  by  a bridge  difficult.  I 
But  the  work,  after  an  expenditure  of  nearly  [ 
2,000,000  florins  (166,0001.),  of  which  rather  j 
more  than  half  bus  been  expended  on  the  super-  f 
structure  and  less  than  half  for  thesubstrnoturo,  t 
has  been  completed  within  eight  years,  aboutthe  ) 
same  time  required  for  the  construction  of  the  i 
similar  bridge  at  Hamburg,  and  that  between  ^ 
Venice  and  the  Continent.  Five  gigantic  t 
wrought-iron  arched  girders,  resting  on  granite  i 
piers,  and  of  spans  ranging  from  216  ft.  Gin.  to  i 
295  ft.  4 in.,  and  a height  of  nearly  20  ft.  above  i 
ordinary  high-water  level,  connect  the  city  with  | 
an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  two  other  j 
arches  uniting  this  island  with  the  opposite  » 
shore.  | 

The  lowness  of  the  shores,  and  the  impera- 
tiveness of  permitting  a free  passage  at  least  to 
ships  of  average  size,  necessitated  the  con- 
struction,  on  both  shores,  as  a continuation  : 
of  the  bridge,  of  large  railway  viaducts,  one 
of  which,  following  the  former  course  of 
the  river  Rotter,  and  resting  on  alternate 
granite  and  cast-iron  columns,  crosses  the  whole 
city  at  a height  of  about  the  second  story  of  the 
houses.  This  gives  to  the  city  a very  peculiar 
architectural  appearance,  such  as  we  have  been 
used  to  now  for  a long  time  in  London ; with 
this  difference,  however,  that  while  in  the  metro- 
polis all  those  lines  have  long  ago  been  : 
covered  with  a dingy  coat  of  smoke  and  soot,  at 
Rotterdam  the  fresh  light  grey  of  tho  columns 
and  the  yellow  coating  of  the  superstructure 
are  still  abiniug  in  the  full  splendour  of  newness. 
The  bridge  over  the  Maas  affects  and  generally 
dominates  the  whole  architectural  characteristics 
of  the  city  to  a much  greater  degree  than  we 
find  this  to  be  the  case  anywhere  else,  for  the 
almost  uniform  height  of  the  houses  is  scarcely 
bi’oken  by  any  imposing  building. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  allude  here,  in 
passing,  to  another  great  work  at  Rotterdam, 
now  in  coarse  of  completion,  especially  as  that 
undertaking  has  attracted  general  attention  on  | 
the  Continent.  A few  paces  below  the  railway  | 
bridge,  another  bridge,  the  so-called  “Willems-  | 
brug,”  to  serve  for  the  ordinary  carriage  traffic  i 
of  the  city  and  for  foot-passengers,  is  in  coarse  i 
of  construction.  The  foundation-stone  of  this 
bridge  was  laid  three  years  ago  by  the  King  of 
Holland  in  person.  This,  like  the  railway  bridge,  ' 
is  provided  with  two  pivot  arrangements,  of 
which  one  is  within  the  city,  the  other  in  the 
canal  called  the  King’s  Harbour  (Koninga 
Haven),  656  ft.  wide,  between  the  opposite 
shore  and  the  island  above  mentioned,  to  permit 
the  passage  of  even  the  largest  ships. 

Tfiis  bridge  was  originally  planned  of  such 
low  elevation  that,  as  soon  as  the  particulars  of 
its  construction  became  known,  some  just  fears 
were  entertained  that,  if  carried  out  as  designed, 
it  would  lead  to  a virtual  blockiug  up  of  the 
Maas,  the  principal  channel  of  the  river  Rhine, 
This  estuary,  inappropriately,  we  think,  called 
“Maas'*  by  the  Dutch,  receives  its  largest 
supply  of  water  from  the  great  German  river. 
Now,  in  accordance  with  the  Convention  of 
Mayence,  of  March  Slst,  1831,  the  navigation  of 
the  Rhine,  along  its  whole  course,  from  the  place 
where  it  becomes  navigable  to  the  sea,  is  to  be 
perfectly  free.  This  provision  includes  in  its 
scope  the  several  arms  into  which  the  Rhine 
divides  before  it  enters  the  North  Sea,  and  con. 
sequently  their  navigation  for  purposes  of  com- 
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merce  oan  be  prohibited  to  no  one.  The  Con- 
mention  likewise  stipulates  that  vessels  belonging 
50  snbjeots  of  the  States  bordering  on  the  Rhine, 
ind  entitled  to  the  navigation  of  that  river,  shall 
lot  be  compelled  to  transship  their  cargoes  or  to 
areak  bulk  on  passing  from  the  waters  of  the 
Rihine  through  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
into  the  open  sea,  or  vice  versd. 

The  subject,  as  soon  as  attention  was  directed 
towards  it,  was  ventilated  in  the  German  pressj 
ihe  great  navigation  companies  took  the  matter 
ap,  and  a memorial  was  addressed  by  them  to 
:he  Dutch  Government,  containing  a protest 
igainst  the  completion  of  the  local  bridge  as 
planned.  The  Rotterdam  Chamber  of  Commerce 
ilso  acted  in  the  matter,  by  presenting  an  address 
;o  the  Town  Council,  in  which  they  stated  their 
3onviotion  that  the  latter  body  had  been  some, 
what  precipitate  in  sanctioning  the  construction 
jf  a fixed  bridge  interfering  with  the  navigation 
jf  the  river.  The  oonsequenoe  of  all  these  re- 
presentations was  an  alteration  in  the  original 
plans.  The  authorities  of  Rotterdam  acknow- 
ledged the  jnstioe  of  the  objections  made  by 
raising  the  elevation  of  the  bridge,  which  could 
be  effected  all  the  more  easily  as  the  piers  are 
only  now  rising  a few  feet  above  water.  The 
difficulty,  however,  is  not  entirely  removed, 
rhough  yet  another  class  of  ships  will  be  able 
to  pass  under  the  bridge,  the  largest  deacrip. 
tion  of  vessels  will  still  have  to  make  use  of 
the  passage  provided  by  the  pivot  arrangement, 
[noonvenient  though  this  may  be  to  the  ship, 
ping  interest  concerned,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Dntoh  have  acted  throughout  with 
perfect  good  faith,  and  that  they  will  suffer 
juite  as  much  from  the  inconveniences  attached 
;o  all  bridges  as  the  other  nations  concerned. 

The  ceremonies  which  had  been  arranged  for 
>ho  official  opening  were  partly  spoiled  by  the 
nterference  of  Jupiter  Pluvius,  more  especially 
ihe  fireworks  announced  for  the  evening.  The 
lireotor  of  the  Maatschappij  tot  Exploitatie  van 
Btaatsspoorwegeu  received  the  guests  invited  at 
ffie  Delft  Post  Station;  they  included  repre- 
leutatives  of  the  leading  German  railways  and 
ihe  Dutch  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  for  Foreign 
&.ffairs,  and  of  the  Finances,  while  the  King  had 
lent  a congratulatory  telegram.  The  gentlemen 
vere  taken  over  the  new  bridge — which  had  be- 
ore  been  tested  by  a train  ooneisting  of  thirteen 
leavily-loaded  locomotives, — whereupon  they 
imbarked  on  board  a steamer,  which  took  them 
iloDg  the  31aa8,  for  the  inspection  of  the  great 
mrehouaesand  docks  constructed  by  the  Rotter, 
lam  Trading  Company,  in  connexion  with  the 
lew  railway,  at  an  expense  of  over  a million 
lorins  (nearly  85, OOOZ.).  A banquet  in  the  even- 
Dg,  in  the  large  waiting-room  of  the  new  station 
lear  the  Rotterdam  Exchange,  concluded  the 
lay’s  proceedings. 


ORNAMENTAL  IRONWORK.* 

The  earliest  historical  reference  to  iron  is 
bund  in  Genesis  iv.  22.  “Tubal  Cain,  an  in- 
truotor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron,” 
ived,  according  to  Biblical  chronology,  about 
1700  B.C.  He  is  supposed  by  many,  and  with 
i:ood  reason,  to  have  been  the  same  as  Vulcan. 
3e  was  not  merely  a smith,  bub  he  was  an 
nmamental  ironworker,  “ an  instructor  of  every 
irtifloer.”  The  Hebrew  word  Ichoresh,  “ artificer, 
suiting  instrument,”  is  akin  to  Jclieresh,  “cunning 
vorker”;  both  being  derived  from  hliarasli,  “to 
rat,  carve,  engrave,  sculpture.”  Among  other 
Biblical  allusions,  we  may  note  “an  instrument 
)f  iron,”  Num.  xixv.  16;  the  giant  Og’s  “bed- 
itead  of  iron,”  Deut.  iii.  11 ; “ chariots  of  iron,” 
losh.  xvii.  16  5 " saws,  harrows  of  iron,  and  axes 
)f  iron,”  2 Sam.  xii.  31 ; “ chains  and  fetters  of 
ron,”  Ps.  cxlii.  8 ; “ au  iron  pillar,”  Jer,  i.  18. 

Some  doubts  have  been  expressed  whether 
ffomer  knew  anything  of  iron,  but  Hesiod,  who, 
icoording  to  Herodotus,  was  a contemporary  of 
ffomer,  speaks  of  the  “iron  age,”  and  the  iron 
noney  of  Lycurgus  was  in  circulation  about  850 
3.0.  Notwithstanding  the  interference  of  rust 
vith  the  preservation  of  ironwork,  iron  hatchets 
lave  been  found  in  the  Etruscan  tombs ; an  iron 
brge,  tools  and  nails  among  the  lake  dwellings 
)f  Switzerland  j and  iron  pillars  are  still  stand- 
ng  in  India  which  are  supposed  to  be  more 
ban  1,500  years  old.  Rings,  both  of  gold  and 
)f  iron,  circulated  as  money  in  Britain,  at  the 
iime  of  the  Roman  conquest,  but  they  were 
)robably  imported,  Iron  works  were  in  active 
iperation  upon  the  island,  A.D.  120. 

•From  a lecture  by  Profeesor  Pliny  E.  Chase,  en- 
itled  “Leasona  of  the  Centennial,”  delivered  before  the 
Franklin  Institute,  United  States,  March  13th, 


The  peculiar  combination  of  carbon  with  iron, 
which  we  call  steel,  and  the  art  of  tempering, 
seem  to  have  been  known  in  pre-hiatorio  times. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  best 
steel  was  imported  into  Rome  from  China,  that 
of  Parthia  being  of  inferior  quality.  Steel 
armour  was  in  common  use  among  the  soldiers 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  Steel  was  manu- 
factured in  Sweden  as  early  as  A.D.  1310,  but 
the  art  of  fusing  steel  in  a crucible,  and  then 
casting  it  into  bars  so  as  to  form  a homo, 
geneous  “oast  steel,”  was  invented  at  Sheffield 
in  1750,  and  was  long  kept  secret.  Bessemer 
steel  is  prepared  by  forcing  a powerful  current 
of  air  through  a quantity  of  melted  iron.  The 
oxygen  of  the  air,  uniting  with  the  carbon  and 
silicon  and  other  impurities  of  the  iron,  pro- 
duces  a rapid  combustion  and  intense  heat.  The 
blast  is  continued  until  the  carbon  is  nearly  all 
consumed,  when  an  alloy  called  “ ferro-manga- 
nese  ” is  added,  in  such  proportions  as  are 
needed  to  re-oarboniae  the  metal  and  produce 
such  “low”  or  “high”  grade  of  steel  as  may 
be  required.  The  largest  present  use  of  Besse- 
mer  metal  is  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  of 
a “low”  grade,  combining  great  tenacity  and 
darabiliby,  with  slight  brittleness  and  feeble 
tempering  properties.  The  bends  and  twists 
and  cuts  and  tensile  testa  of  the  specimens  on 
the  table  show  how  admirably  this  material  is 
fitted  for  artistic  ornamental  treatment. 

The  art  of  casting  iron  seems  to  be  quite  a 
modern  one,  but  the  date  of  its  invention  is  un- 
oertain.  There  is  a cast-iron  grave-slab  in 
Sussex,  England,  made  about  A.D.  1350.  A 
minute  proportion  of  phosphorus,  which  renders 
iron  wholly  unfit  for  the  Bessemer  process,  adds 
greatly  to  its  fluidity,  as  is  shown  by  the  remark, 
ably  sharp  and  beautiful  ornamental  castings  in 
Berlin  iron.  The  Centennial  display,  by  American 
ironfounders,  of  cast  statuary,  vases,  railings, 
bronzed  and  enamelled  work,  stoves,  grates,  &o., 
showed  a taste  of  design  and  care  of  execution 
worthy  of  almost  unqualified  praise.  The  archi- 
tectural combination  of  oast  acd  wrought  iron, 
in  the  structure  of  the  main  building,  also  pro- 
duced many  pleasing  and  commendable  effects. 
Bub  there  seems  to  have  been  little  thought  of 
the  admirable  results  which  might  be  reached 
by  a treatment  similar  to  that  of  the  best 
Japanese  bronzes ; tho  casting  being  regarded 
merely  as  a convenient  way  of  forming  a mass 
which  can  be  more  readily  out  into  shape  than  a 
lai'ger  piece  of  metal. 

Both  oast  and  wrought  iron  admirably  illus- 
trate  the  importanco  of  the  great  natural  prin- 
ciple of  oscillation  or  vibration.  It  is  now 
commonly  believed  that  no  two  material  par- 
tides  are  in  absolute  contact,  but  that,  even  iu 
the  most  solid  sobstances,  there  are  continual 
internal  tremors  and  orbital  motions,  much  more 
complicated  than  those  which  keep  the  planets 
and  “stars  in  their  courses,”  and  yet  governed 
by  similar  laws.  In  oonsequenco  of  such  internal 
motions,  glaciers  and  rocks  and  metals  can  be 
made  to  “ flow,”  not  only  through  'the  interven- 
tion of  the  fiery  fingers  of  heat  and  flame,  but 
also  by  simple  continuous  pressure.  M.  Tresoa, 
who  has  studied  the  subject  very  carefully,  is 
unable  to  find  any  limit  between  the  fluid  and 
the  solid  conditions  of  matter.  There  are  merely 
differences  of  viscosity,  analogous  to  that  be- 
tween water  and  molasses.  By  means  of  this 
flow,  iron  and  many  other  metals  may  be  rolled 
into  sheets,  drawn  into  rods  or  wires,  or  ham- 
mered into  varions  desired  shapes  by  skilful 
workmen.  Here  is  a oore-ohnek,  which  can  be 
put  into  a turning-lathe,  for  shaping  a flat  disk 
of  metal  into  a hollow  vessel.  As  the  chuck  re- 
volves, a gentle  steady  pressure  causes  the  flow- 
ing particles  to  adjust  themselves  to  its  sides,  so 
that,  by  having  proper  cores,  we  can  “spin” 
bowls,  vases,  teapots,  creamers,  and  various 
useful  or  ornamental  dishes,  with  great  rapidity. 

After  the  vessel  is  spun,  it  may  be  prepared 
for  ornamenting  by  vibrations  and  flow  of  another 
kind.  You  remember  the  beautiful  “repousse” 
work  in  many  of  the  departments  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  some  of  you,  doubtless,  were  curious 
enough  to  inquire  how  it  was  made.  The  old 
method  was  by  simple,  careful  hammering  from 
the  back ; but  there  was  always  danger  from  an 
unlucky  blow,  that  would  break  the  metal  and 
ruin  the  work  of  many  days  or  months.  Here  is 
a “snarling,”  or  repousse*  iron,  firmly  fastened  io 
a vice.  Mr.  Krider  has  kindly  sent  us  one  of  his 
skilful  workmen,  who  will  show  us  the  process  of 

* The  terras  “ BpianiDg”  and  “ snarling”  seem  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  textile  arts,  The  French  word 
“ reponsB^  ” signifies  “ pushed  back,”  indicating  the  mode 
of  hammering. 


snarling.  The  floral  or  other  design  is  drawn  on 
the  outside  of  the  vessel,  and  you  see  that  whou 
Mr.  Sloan  hammers  on  the  end  of  the  snarler 
which  is  nearest  the  vice,  the  whole  tool  is  eetin 
vibration,  and  tho  rapid,  gentle  taps  of  the  other 
end  gradually  raise  a kuot  or  snarl  of  the  desired 
height  and  outline.  After  the  snarling  or  re- 
pousse work  is  done,  the  ohasing  process  fol- 
lows. The  hollow  is  filled,  as  you  observe,  with  a 
softish  cement,  which  yields  slightly  to  the 
pressure  of  the  chisel  or  graver,  or  snoh  other 
tool  £.8  the  artist  may  select  from  this  large  as- 
sortment, and  the  design  is  thus  wrought  out 
into  the  beautifully-finished  details  of  stem  and 
leaf,  stamen  and  petal,  and  tendril  and  delicate 
veining. 

Iron  is  fitted  by  its  cheapness,  strength,  elas- 
ticity,  malleability,  ductility,  and  plasticity,  for 
general  application  to  ornamental  uses,  and  for 
taking  expressions  in  tracings  and  foliage  such 
as  no  other  material  can  supply.  Tho  processes 
which  I have  just  explained  furnish  an  immense 
addition  to  the  facilities  of  the  artisan  for  the 
expression  of  his  thoughts,  and  make  it  the  more 
wonderful,  as  well  as  the  more  deplorable,  that 
the  resthetio  treatment  of  wrought  iron  and  steel 
should  have  become  so  nearly  a lost  art.  In  all 
parts  of  Europe  there  are  many  Medimval  speci- 
mens of  such  treatment  preserved,  which  are 
worthy  of  special  study.  Candelabra,  grilles, 
railings,  newels,  balusters,  crosses,  brackets  and 
rings  for  cornice-poles,  chapel  screens,  gargoyles, 
vanes,  bolts,  binges,  locks,  keys  and  escutcheons, 
knockers,  handles  and  rings  for  bells  and  doors, 
are  decorated  with  eism-llumcn  or  flower-work 
of  beaten,  iron,  or  with  various  tracery,  both 
serious  and  grotesque.  They  display  an  exubo- 
ranee  of  invention  and  judicious  taste  which  are 
calculated  to  enhance  our  respect  for  the  earnest- 
nesB  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  unknown  work- 
men, whose  resounding  hammers  so  lastingly 
imprinted  lessons  of  faith,  hope,  and  Iov6. 

In  Germany,  Bohemia,  Switzerland,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Tyrol,  men  in  armour,  bears  or  other 
animals,  skilfully  wrought,  and  holding  the  flag 
of  the  district  or  canton,  are  often  found  in  the 
public  squares  or  market-places.  At  Jensbaoh 
there  are  remains  of  auoient  smelting  works,  and 
of  a forge  which  seemed  specially  devoted  to  a 
peculiar  symbolic  teaching.  The  great  grey 
stone  bouses  of  the  village  are  adorned  by  em- 
blems of  love  and  social  feeling,  being  nearly  all 
protected  by  curious  huge  dolphins,  which  are, 
apparently,  just  on  the  point  of  flitting  from  the 
waterspouts.  In  nearly  every  village  ohuroh  or 
graveyard  tho  artistic  eye  may  be  gratified  by 
contemplating  the  taste  displayed  in  a cross,  or 
a rood-screen,  or  an  altar-gate,  or  a chandelier, 
or  the  ridge-cresting  and  the  terminals  which 
wed  the  Gothic  architeoture  to  the  sky  and  land- 
scape, as  if  with  a fringed  network  of  delicate 
lace  on  the  delicate  grey,  and  against  the  blue. 
Sometimes  the  rods  of  the  screen  are  so  arranged 
in  perspective  as  to  represent  an  iron-arched 
, arbour,  under  which  one  must  walk  in  traversing 
the  length  of  the  aisles.  Sometimes  the  sym- 
bolism is  made  still  more  expressive  by  com- 
bining rich  clustering  vines  with  the  intricate 
blossoms  of  passion-flowers,  displaying  a wealth 
of  tendrils  and  leaves  naturally  and  gracefully 
entwining  the  palings  of  a simple  or  rustic  gate  ; 
always  the  evidences  of  devout  aspiration,  child- 
like  trust,  deep  feeling,  and  loving  labour,  are 
such  aa  to  bring  us  into  a reverent  sympathy 
with  the  artists  who  sought  to  give  visible  utter- 
ance to  some  of  the  most  universal  and  most 
far-reaching  longing  of  humanity. 

Near  the  west  door  of  Antwerp  Cathedral  is 
a well  with  Gothic  canopy  and  tracery  of  iron, 
surmounted  by  the  statue  of  a knight  in  armour. 
It  was  executed,  in  1480,  by  Quentin  Matsys,  “ at 
one  time  a blacksmith,  afterwards  a famous 
painter,”  whose  romantic  history  is  briefly  com- 
memorated by  the  inscription  on  a neighbouring 
tablet : — “ Connulialis  A^mr  de  Mulcebre  fecit 
Apellem," — “Connubial  love  made  an  Apelles 
from  a Vulcan.”  It  is  said  that  this  first  “ learned 
blacksmith  ” fell  in  love  with  a painter’s 
daughter,  and  in  order  to  obtain  her  for  his 
bride  ho  ohanged  his  profession,  acquiring 
even  greater  reputation  as  a colourist  than  he 
had  gained  by  his  handiwork  at  the  forge.  In 
the  knowledge  of  that  universal  language  which 
rings  so  sweetly  in  the  ears  of  youthful  admirers, 
he  set  a precedent  for  the  learned  blacksmith  of 
our  own  days ; bat,  unlike  his  far-famed  suc- 
cessor, he  manifested  no  disposition  to  trace  the 
universal  language  into  all  its  dialects.  His 
parity  of  success  in  his  two  vocations  shows 
that  he  had  the  fire  of  true  artistic  genius,  and 
his  fame  may  encourage  the  wielder  of  the 
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hammer,  as  well  as  the  sitter  at  the  easel,  to 
look  for  an  ever-readj  appreciation  of  whatever 
depth  of  thongbt  finds  expression  throngh 
patient,  faithful  work. 

It  is  a qoarter  of  a centnry  sinoe  the  first 
London  “World’s  Fair”  revived  a European 
interest  in  the  capabilities  of  wrought  iron  for 
artistic  nses.  The  progress  of  the  revival  is 
most  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  Oxford 
llusenm,  which  was  erected  in  1867,  bat  traces 
of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  all  directions  abont  the 
modern  public  and  private  edifices  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  chorohes.  A 
notable  example  of  good  ecclesiastical  work  is 
the  Hereford  Cathedral  Screen,  which  was 
shown  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862, 
before  it  was  removed  to  the  place  for  which 
it  was  designed.  Dr.  Dresser  speaks  of  it  as 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  artistic  work 
with  which  he  is  acquainted.  The  grilles, 
altar.rail  standards,  and  English  fire-dogs,  in 
the  present  Loan  Exhibition  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Museum  and  School  of  lodastrial  Art, 
placed,  as  they  are,  beside  a pair  of  ornamental 
Florentine  andirons  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
show  that  neither  good  taste  nor  skilful  execu- 
tion is  wanting  in  the  smiths  of  our  day,  and 
that  an  educated  demand  will  call  out  work 
which  may  challenge  comparison  with  anything 
Mediaeval.  The  pagoda-like  pavilion  of  Messrs. 
Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & Co.,  with  its  great  variety 
of  contents,  oast,  woven,  or  hammered  into  “ joys 
for  ever,”  justly  claimed  a large  share  of  atten- 
tion  from  the  visitors  to  the  Main  Exhibition 
Building,  and  in  the  Belgian  department, 
Prosper  Schroyer’s  door,  with  its  wrought-iron 
vines,  grapes,  and  bunches  of  climbing  flowers, 
furnished  more  food  for  thoughtful  study  than 
the  rich  laces  and  costly  embroideries  which 
surrounded  it. 

Our  own  city  already  shows  the  effects  of  the 
revival,  but,  unfortunately,  our  most  satisfactory 
ornamentation  is  imported.  The  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  iron  and  steel  interests  in  the 
Keystone  State  should  stimulate  our  ornamental 
designers,  architects,  and  contractors,  to  a 
generous  rivalry  with  their  European  brethren. 
Elkington’s  Helicon  Shield  showed  admirable 
effects  from  working  steel  with  other  metals  by 
“ applique,”  inlaying,  and  repousse  j the  Spanish, 
Moorish,  and  Indian  departments  contained  much 
successful  punching,  pressing,  and  damascening; 
the  Kussian  electrotypes  in  iron,  by  the  Jacoby 
process,  gave  a delicate  surface-finish  which 
might  be  often  need  artistically  with  great 
advantage ; the  plasticity  of  steel,  throngh  its 
capabilities  of  alternate  softening  and  hardening, 
and  the  elasticity  of  its  graceful  shapes  when 
finally  and  permanently  tempered,  were  every, 
where  full  of  soggestiveness.  Shields,  snits  of 
armour,  weapons  of  war,  knives,  kettles,  steel 
and  iron  jewelry,  and  other  articles  of  personal 
or  household  decoration,  were  well  represented, 
most  of  them  adorned  with  traditional  and 
conventional  embellishments  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  a remote  antiquity.  Let  our 
wise  designers  study  such  examples;  let  them 
cleverly  combine  the  different  ways  of  working 
and  different  styles  of  omature ; let  them  learn 
from  the  worker  in  bronze,  the  goldsmith,  and 
the  jeweller,  new  devices  to  charm  the  eye  and 
elevate  the  imagination  ; and  their  field  of  labour 
will  be  BO  much  enlarged  that  they  will  seem  to 
have  invented  a new  industry. 

I have  spoken  of  the  symbolical  thought  which 
was  so  generally  expressed  by  the  ironworkers  of 
the  cinque-cento.  How  can  it  be  better  revived 
and  expanded  than  by  taking  lessons  from  the 
old  schoolmasters  of  Eastern  Asia,  “ tliese  from 
the  land  of  Sinim  ?”  The  gipsy  kettle,  as  it  is 
ofr.6n  called,  tbe  common-bulged  tripod  dinner- 
pot,  which  is  naed  the  world  over,  is  copied  from 
Chinese  incense.buruers  that  were  in  use  more 
than  five  thousand  years  ago.  The  Chinese 
have  long  had  a mania  for  collecting  old 
bells  and  vases,  partly  from  their  universal 
reverence  for  antiquity,  partly  for  the  severe 
simplicity  of  outline  and  garniture  by  which 
the  articles  are  generally  characterised,  partly 
for  their  moral  lessons  and  assooiations.  A 
motto  from  Confucius,  or  a line  of  wise  advice 
from  some  other  favourite  author,  is  commonly 
cast,  stamped,  or  cut  into  the  bronze;  the  “all- 
seeing  eye,”  under  various  modes  of  oonven- 
tionai  treatment,  looks  from  the  outer  surface, 
even  as  it  looks  from  the  amulets  and  edifices  of 
Egypt  and  Yucatan;  the  three  feet  are  said  to 
represent  the  three  guardian  spirits  that  watch 
over  the  emperor,  tbe  nobles,  and  the  people. 
Nearly  all  the  old  metallic  vases  have  a special 
history,  independent  of  their  antiquity,  for  it  has 


been  a practice,  from  time  immemorial,  to  use 
them  as  presents  from  princes  and  nobles,  and 
men  of  wealth  or  station,  to  those  whom  they 
wished  to  honour.  In  the  magnificent  and 
unique  collection  of  Cloisonne  enamels  which 
adorned  our  Centennial,  the  delicate  filagree  and 
the  richly  variegated  hues  of  the  cellular  glazing 
seemed  to  be  lavished  with  a peculiarly  lovine 
teuderness  on  the  old  homely  and  homelike 
form  which  we  all  know  so  well.  Our  workmen 
enamel  iron  skilfully  for  common  purposes ; 
who  doubts  that  they  might  rival  their  almond, 
eyed  brethren  in  applying  the  art  to  msthetio 
purposes,  if  they  were  rightly  encouraged  ? Any 
ornamentation  npon  articles  of  daily  use,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  symbolic  or  otherwise  suggestive 
of  high  ideals,  may  become  a source  of  con. 
tinual  gratification  and  of  constant  ennobling 
instruction. 

I can  think  of  no  decorative  process  that  has 
ever  been  employed  npon  any  metal  which  is 
not  equally  suited  for  iron ; indeed,  I doubt 
whether  there  is  one  which  has  not  been 
repeatedly  and  saocessfolly  tried  upon  that  most 
precious  metal.  A judicious  Renaissance  may 
lend  now  force  to  the  Jewish  legend  which  has 
been  so  well  illustrated  by  Sohuessele  with  his 
brush,  and  by  Sartain  with  his  burin.  Tbe 
story  runs  that  when  tbe  temple  was  finished, 
Solomon  gave  a feast  to  his  artificers.  On 
unveiling  the  throne,  a blacksmith  was  found  in 
the  seat  of  honour,  on  the  right  of  the  king’s 
place.  The  people  clamoured,  and  the  guards 
wished  to  cut  him  down,  but  Solomon  com- 
manding him  to  speak,  he  said: — “Thou  hast, 
0 king,  invited  all  craftsmen  but  me,  yet  how 
could  these  builders  have  raised  the  temple 
without  the  tools  I furnished  ? ” “ True,” 

answered  Solomon,  “ the  seat  is  his  of  right.  All 
bononr  to  the  iron-worker.” 


WORKING  MEN  IN  THE  DUCHY  OF 
HESSE. 

The  German  working-man  often  lives  in  a 
small  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  town 
where  be  works  ; this  is  especially  the  case  with 
many  of  the  working-men  at  Darmstadt  and 
Worms.  They  save  a little  money,  and  then  buy 
a cottage  and  garden.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  them  a stake  in  the  country,  and,  so  far, 
more  independence  ; but  it  has  also  itsdisadvau. 
tages,  for  the  working-man  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
enongh  to  pay  for  the  cottage  at  once,  and  so 
pays  part,  and  has  to  pay  the  rest  off  by  degrees, 
a mortgage  being  held  on  the  house  till  he  can 
afford  to  pay  it  off : then  if  sickness  visit  him 
or  bis  family,  if  two  or  three  bad  years  come 
near  together,  and  provisions  are  dear,  or  he  gets 
out  of  work,  his  ohiidren,  and  his  children’s 
children,  may  have  the  debt  like  a stone  about 
their  necks  ; and  a man  who  has  paid  part  of  the 
price  of  a house,  if  work  is  scarce  and  ill-paid 
in  his  neighbourhood,  is  likely  to  hang  on  there, 
living  from  hand  to  month,  rather  than  move  to 
where  his  labour  is  more  required  and  better  paid. 

If  employed  iu  one  of  the  larger  towns,  the 
working-man  would  probably  be  able  to  find 
lodgings  near  hia  work,  paying  abont  31.  lOs.  to 
51.  a year  for  a couple  of  rooms  and  a small 
kitchen  at  tbe  top  of  the  house.  In  Darmstadt 
a co-operative  building  society  has  been  esta- 
blished for  buying  np  building  lots,  and  erecting 
working-men’s  houses  thereon.  The  member  who 
takes  the  house  paysfourpor  cent,  on  the  capital,  ! 
and  pays  off  the  price  of  the  house  by  instal- 
ments, varying  from  five  to  thirty  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  expended  (inclusive  of  the  four  per  cent, 
interest),  and  becoming  the  owner  of  the  house 
after  a term  of  years,  which,  according  to  his 
payments,  may  be  from  41^  to  43y‘'g  years.  One 
of  the  unpleasantnesses  which  the  working-man 
would  have  to  put  up  with  is  tbe  system  of  dis- 
posing of  the  refuse  of  the  towns.  As  it  is 
collected  in  closed  cesspools,  it  often  happens 
that  there  are,  especially  in  the  narrow  streets 
in  the  old  parts  of  the  town,  very  bad  smells, 
and  when  the  refuse  is  removed  by  peasants, 
and  not  by  the  air-tight  cask-carts,  the  odour 
during  the  operation  is  most  offensive  ; but  it  is 
said  that  if  the  refuse  is  not  allowed  to  remain 
long  enongh  to  decompose,  it  does  not  breed 
disease,  and,  though  disagreeable,  is  so  far  not 
hurtful,  though  it  is  difificulb  to  believe  that  the 
older  parts  of  some  of  the  towns  can  be  whole, 
some  for  any  one  to  live  in.  Another  disadvan- 
tage  would  be  that,  as  no  water  is  laid  on  in  the 
houses  where  the  workmen  live,  water  would 
have  to  be  brought  from  the  nearest  public  pump, 
where  women  await  their  turn  in  all  weathers. 
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In  Mayence  there  is  a place  to  which  workin 
. men,  especially  cabinetmakers,  can  send  furn: 

ture  and  such  like  articles  made  by  them  fo 
. sale ; but  we  gather,  from  personal  experience 
that  this  bazaar  is  in  no  great  favour.  Buyer 
. find  that,  in  getting  common  household  furnil 
' tore,  for  instance,  the  things  are  worse  madi 
' and  proportionately  dearer  than  if  bought  of  ^ 
< large  and  well-known  firm.  Still  this  place  ij 
very  far  from  useless.  Intelligent  working-mei. 
, who  might  invent  some  new  model,  or  improvj 
some  old  design,  have  in  this  bazaar  an  oppoti 
I tunity  of  bringiug  their  new  ideas  into  notice] 
also  cripples,  invalids,  &e.,  who  might  be  un 
able  to  leave  home  to  work  for  a master,  migh 
always  contribute  something  towards  the  bouse: 
bold  expenses  by  doing  what  work  they  conli 
at  homo  for  such  an  establishment. 

As  regards  food,  a working-man  from  Englani 
would  find  ordinary  food  cheaper,  but  meat  no 
so  good  as  at  home,  the  cattle  not  being  s 
well  fatted  as  in  England.  An  Englisbmai 
would  hardly  relish  the  black  bread,  a mixtur 
of  rye  and  spelz,  eaten  by  the  working  classes 
An  Englishman  eats  more  meat,  and  as  hi 
would  probably  continue  to  do  so,  and  ea 
wheaten  broad,  he  would  not  live  so  cheapl; 
as  a German  workman  ; and  if  he  tried  to  livi 
more  as  his  foreign  oomradea,  and  eat  men 
food  prepared  from  flour  and  vegetables,  hij 
English  wife  would  probably  be  some  time  be 
fore  learning  how  to  prepare  the  dishes  fo: 
him,  during  which  he  would  be  grumbling  a 
having  come  abroad  at  all.  The  working-mai 
would  find  himself  better  off  as  regards  drink 
he  would  get  a cheap  and  wholesome  beer,— 
not  tbe  strong  heady  stuff  he  had  been  acous 
tomed  to  in  the  public-houses  at  home,  but  i 
light  beer,  with  which  he  could  quench  hii 
thirst  without  its  getting  into  his  head,  anc 
which  be  oonld  buy  at  about  Id.  per  pint,  oi 
bottled  for  home  consumption  at  about  2^d.  t< 
2id.  per  bottle,  the  size  of  a Champagne  bottle 
Tobacco  is  also  much  cheaper  in  Germany  thai 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  common  Rhim 
wine  can  be  bought  at  about  Id.  per  pint  an( 
upwards. 

In  respect  of  clothing,  a man  going  out  ii 
the  air  would  require  in  winter  warmer  clothei 
in  Hesse  than  in  England,  and  especially  oi 
coming  out  from  a workshop  or  room,  as  these 
are  kept  heated  by  tbe  stoves  to  a much  higbei 
temperature  than  men  are  accustomed  to  worl 
in  at  home.  The  natives  keep  their  tbroati 
wrapped  up  very  much,  and  consider  it  verj 
necessary  in  the  sharp  air  of  the  winter  io 
Hesse.  Fuel  is  dearer  in  Germany  than  a( 
home  ; and  although  with  the  stoves  in  nse  there 
is  far  less  waste  of  heat  than  with  English  grates, 
the  burning  of  wood  comes  much  dearer. 

The  rates  of  labour  in  towns  are,  for  daywork, 
from  abont  10s.  to  15s.  a week;  jobwork,  28.  n 
day;  and  in  the  country,  day-work  from  8s.  6d. 
to  12s.  a week,  and  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  8d.  pet 
day.  These  rates  do  not  apply  to  skilled  work- 
men  doing  piece-work,  who  might  earn  from 
20a.  to  40b.,  or  in  some  trades  even  more,  per 
week  with  steady  work,  and  some  artisans  would 
of  course  earn  more  at  certain  times  of  the  year 
than  at  others,  as,  for  instauce,  coopers  during 
the  wine  harvest.  As  regards  the  quality  of  the 
work,  one  can  get  tbiogs  well  or  slovenly  made, 
according  to  the  price  one  is  willing  to  pay;  bub 
an  order  is  usually  executed  very  slowly,  and  in 
many  things  there  is  a tendency  to  stick  to  old 
patterns  and  ideas,  and  if  you  want  anything  out 
of  tbe  common  it  is  cheaper  to  import  it  than 
have  it  made  by  a native  workman.  Many  of 
the  best  workmen,  who  have  no  special  tie 
to  bind  them  to  Germany,  seek  work  in 
England  or  America,  and  make  more  money 
there  without  the  risk  of  their  gains  being 
interrupted  by  compulsory  military  service; 
but  by  absenting  themselves  there  they  are 
considered  emigrants,  and  lose  their  rights  in 
their  own  commune.  Although  there  are  com- 
plaints of  the  want  of  good  workmen,  it  is 
DO  country  to  go  to  on  a speculative  search  for 
work.  British  workmen  would  not  be  able  to 
live  so  cheaply  as  the  German,  and  as  the  man 
who  would  go  abroad  to  look  for  employment 
would  nob  be  a first-class  workman  who  could 
always  get  full  employment  at  home,  he  would 
not  be  so  nseful  to  the  master  employing 
him  as  the  best  native  workman,  and  would 
therefore  not  be  worth  so  much  wages.  Of 
course,  a man  haviug  a distinct  ooutraot  from  a 
known  employer  of  labonr  would  be  in  a different 
position.  Bat  with  our  colonies  open  to  him, 
with  the  present  influx  of  English  into  South 
America,  and,  lastly,  the  United  States  (in  good 
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years)  witliia  a few  days’  sail,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a British  workman  going  to  Germany, 
except  on  a distinct  contract  giving  him  profit- 
able terms.  Working  men  do,  however,  go 
there,  and  not  nnfreqnently  say  that  the  masters 
as  soon  as  they  can  fill  their  places  with  German 
workmen  at  lower  wages  make  things  disagree- 
able for  them,  with  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of 
them } while  the  masters  assert  that  the  British 
workmen  are  too  bumptious,  and  give  them- 
selves  suoh  airs  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  on 
with  them. 


THE  MOSCOW  COVERED  MARKET. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  took  place  at  Moscow 
the  ceremony  of  inauguration,  and,  with  it,  the 
opening  of  the  first  covered  market,  erected  on 
the  Smolensk  Market  - place,  near  the  newly- 
opened  Novin-Boulevard.  The  building  was 
executed  by  the  architect  of  the  Town  Council, 
M.  T.  Nikeforvn,  after  a scheme  of  Mr.  Dale, 
the  eminent  Academician.  The  building  ex- 
penses  were  estimated  at  80,000  roubles,  but  the 
works  cost  a little  leas.  The  erection  of  this 
market  began  in  the  month  of  July,  1876,  and 


in  November  it  was  already  opened  for  trade. 
The  building,  of  which  we  give  a view,  forms  a 
rectangle  of  25  sajens  (175  ft.)  in  length  and 
10  sajens  (70  ft.)  in  breadth.  In  the  under- 
ground  floor  are  the  cellars  and  storehouses  for 
twenty-four,  and,  when  wanted,  for  forty-eight 
shops ; from  each  shop  there  are  constructed 
batches  and  ladders  for  descending  into  the 
storehoases.  The  trasses  of  the  building  rest 
on  twelve  stone  pillars.  The  roof  is  of  iron.  On 
both  main  entrances  are  seen  coats  of  arms  of  the 
town  of  Moscow — St.  George  killing  the  Dragon. 
The  floor  for  the  present  is  of  wood,  but  it 
will  be  made  of  asphalte  in  the  summer  of  this 
year.  In  this  covered  market  there  are  con- 
structed two  basins,  with  water  brought  to  them 
from  the  springs  of  the  “ Khodin-Field.”  The 
building  is  lighted  with  gas.  In  a short  time 
similar  markets,  we  are  informed,  will  be  erected 
in  four  squares  in  the  same  city. 


Farchase  of  a Mnseum. — The  Kirkwall 
Arcbeeological  Museum,  belonging  to  the  late 
George  Petrie,  has  been  sold  by  auction,  and  pur- 
chased for  the  Antiquarian  Museum,  Edinburgh. 


HASTINGS  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTION. 

This  building  is  now  being  erected  in  Clare- 
mont, Hastings,  for  Mr.  T.  Brassey,  M.P.,  who 
intends,  when  it  is  completed,  to  devote  it  to  the 
uses  of  the  various  scientific,  friendly,  and  other 
societies  in  the  town,  and  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  thriving  School  of  Art. 

The  building  consists  of  five  floors;  the  base- 
ment  being  devoted  to  the  rowing  club ; the 
ground-floor  to  the  Meohanics’  Institn^^e ; the 
first-floor  to  a lecture-hall  and  committee-room 
for  many  of  the  smaller  societies ; and  the  re- 
maining floors  almost  entirely  to  the  school  of 
Alt. 

The  structure  is  of  a substantial  character. 
Farebam  red  bricks  and  Corsham  Down  stone 
being  used  for  the  exterior.  Messrs.  Simpson  & 
Sons  are  engaged  in  preparing  tile  decorations 
for  the  panels  in  the  front,  soggestive  of  historical 
scenes  oonneoted  with  Hastings. 

1 Mr.  W.  L.  Vernon,  of  Hastings,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  A.  Vidler,  the  contractor. 

1 Hastings  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
I in  prospect  such  commodious  and  complete 
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arrangements  for  tlie  various  wants  of  the  neigh* 
bonrhood. 

It  may  be  added  that  a large  printing  and 
publiahing  establishment  is  being  erected  for  the 
proprietor  of  the  Hastings  and  St.  Leonard’s 
Observer,  adjoining  the  Institution!  and  which 
also  presents  the  same  architectural  style  and 
effect. 


ONE  VIEW  OP  THE  MANAGEMENT  OP 
INDIA.* 

The  Stafi  engaged  by  the  Indian  Government 
in  the  management  of  Public  Works  has  increased 
considerably  during  the  past  nine  years,  and 
seems  almost  to  have  reached  a limit.  Now  and 
again,  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  at  their  pro- 
spects have  appeared  on  the  part  of  members  of 
the  service  who  have  recently  joined,  notwith- 
standing the  scope  apparently  afforded  by  an 
organisation  which  has  been  enlarged  from  some 
360  officials  in  the  years  preceding  the  Indian 
Mutiny  to  its  present  numbers,  amounting  to 
close  upon  900  engineers  of  all  classes.  Those 
who  compete  for,  or  accept,  appointments  in 
India,  do  so  in  full  view  of  the  remuneration 
offered!  if  critically  disposed,  are  able  to 
calculate  their  chances  of  promotion  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  probability!  and  junior  engi* 
neers  are  to  be  considered  fortunate  in  securing 
such  defined  prospects  as  the  Indian  authorities 
hold  oat.  If,  after  this,  there  are  complaints, 
the  cause  can  hardly  lie  on  the  surface,  and  even 
those  who  consider  they  have  grievances  may  be 
unaware  of  their  exact  nature  and  real  origin. 
Few  branches  of  the  public  service  of  any  country 
are  so  well  equipped  in  many  respects  as  the 
Indian  Public  Works  Department.  The  regula* 
tions,  though  voluminous,  are  to  be  considered 
sensible  and  clear.  There  is  an  adequate  pro- 
vision  of  instruments  for  field  and  office  work, 
and  improvements  are  not  slow  in  being  intro* 
duced.  Systems  of  good  roads,  piles  of  build* 
ing  of  solid  execution,  and  canals  full  of  running 
water,  are  not  wanting  to  point  to  as  the  tangible 
result  of  wisely-directed  expenditure.  Where, 
probably,  it  is  that  selected  candidates  experience 
disappointment  is,  when  they  first  come  out,  at 
not  finding  the  condition  of  India  answer  their 
expectations  formed  in  England.  The  great 
majority  in  British  society  etill  adhere  to  the 
tradition  that  India  is  a country  of  fabulous 
wealth,  making  steady  and  tremendous  strides 
in  civilisation  and  improvement,  and  that 
it  is  a region  prepared  to  yield  an  enor- 
mous interest  on  expenditure  in  canals  of 
irrigation  and  railways.  The  country  is  talked 
of  as  if  it  were  under  a somewhat  similar  con. 
stitution  to  that  of  en  ordinary  crown  colony  or 
American  stafe.  Many  engineers  who  are  sent 
out  arrive  with  the  notion  that  any  number 
more  are  required,  that  they  have  a continent 
before  them,  and  that  the  natives  of  the  country 
are  two  barbarous  ever  to  dispense  with  European 
services.  On  public  occasions  the  attractions  of 
Indian  public  works  are  dwelt  upon  as  the 
Spaniards  depicted  the  Indies  discovered  in  the 
west,  till  theyoung  engineer  leaves  for  the  scene  of 
his  appointment  with  a very  exaggerated  estimate 
of  his  prospects,  and  of  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  the  works  he  embarks  to  superintend.  To 
speak,  however,  exclusively  of  the  composition, 
scale,  and  immediate  duties  of  the  Public  Works 
Department  would  greatly  narrow  the  question, 
and  not  explain  any  grounds  which  engineers 
may  have  to  doubt  the  grandiloquent  terms  which 
retired  Anglo-Easterns  affect  when  describing 
the  future  of  State  enterprise.  Wbat  is  required 
is  that  some  conception  should  be  imparted  of 
what  Ilindustan  really  is,  what  are  its  resources, 
and  what  means  the  Indian  Government  has  at 
its  disposal  for  employing  engineers  upon  public 
works.  The  settler  in  the  interior  may  continue 
for  some  time  under  the  delusion  that  he  is 
living  in  a free  country  with  moat  of  the  familiar 
laws  and  inatitntions  of  bis  own  about  him : he 
can  write  wbat  he  pleases  to  the  press,  post  his 
letters  in  pillar  letter-boxes,  telegraph  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  bank  and  remit 
money,  and  travel  by  road  and  rail  without  the 
espionage  of  a ubiquitous  police.  But  just  let 
him  oppose  the  revenue  collector  or  commissioner 
in  whose  district  he  lives,  and  he  will  find  at 
once,  that,  in  important  directions,  he  is  no  more 
free  to  act  than  the  tenants  on  an  English  baron’s 
estates  are  free  to  vote  for  a member  of  Parlia* 
ment.  To  understand  India,  it  is  necessary  to 


* We  hare  had  occasion  to  express  an  opinion  on  one 
or  two  of  the  points  here  touched,  different  from  that 
given  in  the  following  statement.  This,  however,  does 
not  lessen  the  value  of  the  information  it  contains. 


take  down  a file  of  the  Ordnance  maps  on  a 
scale  of  four  miles  to  an  inch,  when  the  country 
will  be  found  teeming  with  the  names  of  vil- 
lages among  which  the  better-known  names 
of  towns  are  as  a mere  drop  in  the  ocean. 
India  is  actually  a conglomeration  of  villages, 
amongst  which  the  land  of  the  peninsula  is 
divided,  and  by  whose  inhabitants  the  fields 
are  owned  —sometimes  individually,  sometimes 
as  a joiut  community — and  cultivated.  Even 
the  waste  tracts  are  considered  the  appanage 
of  some  village  or  other.  Every  Indian  village 
is  a republic  oomplete  in  itself.  All  are  not  on 
one  precise  pattern  in  their  minutis,  but  there 
is  a strong  general  resemblance.  In  each  there 
is  a head  man  and  an  accountant,  paid  by  the 
villagers,  who  collect  the  Government  tribute, 
and  are  responsible  for  good  order,  and  the  ren- 
dering of  statistics.  There  are  also  servants  paid 
by  the  community  of  the  village.  One  class  of 
these  watches  the  crops,  is  bound  to  run  mes- 
sages,  and  to  show  travellers  the  way  from  vil- 
lage to  village.  Another  class  of  servants 
organises  oultivation.  A third  watches  the  irri- 
gation, and  keeps  the  sluices  and  ducts  clear.  A 
fourth  protects  the  trees.  And  there  are  the  in- 
dispensable artisans, — the  blacksmiths,  potters, 
washermen,  and  barbers.  Thelndian  Civil  Govern, 
ment  is  merely  a fabric  raised  on  the  humble 
basis  of  these  simple  communal  establishments. 
A varying  and  manageable  number  of  villages 
are  grouped  together  in  a revenue  division  called 
a Taluq,  presided  over  by  a native  Tabsildar,  who, 
while  he  collects  the  revenae,  has  also  the  powers 
of  a magistrate,  and  can  Hog  and  imprison. 

At  this  point  in  British  territory  native  autho- 
rity determines,  and  the  covenanted  civil  servant 
takes  np  the  reins  of  power.  A certain  number 
of  Taluqs,  with  their  Tabeildars,  are  placed  under 
the  control  of  an  assistant  “ magistrate  and 
collector,”  who  again  wields  criminal  jurisdiction 
in  addition  to  powers  of  taxation.  The  assistant 
magistrates  are  subordinate  to  the  Collector  of 
the  district,  who  is  aided  by  a joint  magistrate. 
The  Collector  has  among  the  natives  almost  un- 
limited authority.  He  is  the  head  of  an  immense 
body  of  village  servants,  through  whom  he  can 
command,  and  deal  with,  each  village  in  detail. 
He  has  the  jail  within  a stone’s  throw  of  his  office 
for  the  recalcitrant.  Ever  since  the  covenanted 
civil  service  of  India  was  placed  on  a proper 
footinc  there  has  never  been  any  doubt  that  the 
Collectors  have  used  their  enormous  magisterial 
powers  with  integrity  and  forbearance,  as  far  as 
they  are  individually  conoerued.  But  the  Collector 
seated  on  bis  bench  is  not  unfrequently  a mere 
expression  of  British  authority,  and  in  the 
background  aro  a body  of  astute,  wily,  and  venal 
native  clerks,  forming  the  Omiuh  or  Cutcherry, 
who  actually,  from  the  immense  compass  of  the 
business  done  in  the  vernacular  languages, 
transact  most  of  it.  The  Collector  in  some 
provinces  of  India  is  placed,  as  far  as  revenue 
matters  arc  concerned,  in  subordination  to  a 
Revenue  Commissioner,  who  corresponds  with 
the  secretary  to  one  of  the  Boards  of  Revenue. 
In  other  provinces  there  is  no  Commissioner, 
and  the  Collectors  refer  directly  to  the  Board’s 
Secretary.  The  Revenue  Board  itself  is  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  old  and  experienced  civil 
servants,  who  are  in  oonstant  communication 
with  the  Chief  Secretoiy  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Province.  The  chain  of  civil  government  is 
now  complete.  The  measures  resolved  upon  by 
the  Governor  are  passed  to  the  Board,  the  Col- 
lectors,  the  Tahsildars,  and  down  to  the  village 
head  man,  by  a set  of  invisible  wires  always 
ready  to  carry  on  the  electric  impulse.  It  seems 
to  have  always  been  so  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  ages  before  British  occupation.  Any  con- 
querors  who  have  been  able  to  send  their  man- 
dates  along  the  proper  line  have  bad  them 
obeyed  in  the  villages  in  the  ordinary  matters 
of  civil  administration.  Were  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Indian  villages  welded  into  one  homogeneous 
race,  the  state  of  affairs  would  resemble  wbat 
exists  in  Russia  s and  the  method  by  which  they 
are  ruled  would  be  as  simple  as  A B C,  This  is 
not  so  in  India.  The  actual  cultivators  of  the 
soil  are  the  descendants  of  aborigines,  or  are  of 
second-rate  castes  i but  the  few  in  each  village 
who  have  any  sort  of  political  power  are  com. 
monly  either  Brahmins  or  Mohammedans.  In 
a purely  civil  aspect  the  Brahmins  may  be 
said  practically  to  govern  the  people  of  India. 
They  are  scattered  with  a singular  uniformity 
all  over  the  country,  and  partly  by  a sacerdotal 
influence  exerted  from  their  shrines  and  temples, 
and  partly  by  being  the  only  class  of  Hindoos 
educated  spontaneously  to  read  and  write,  have 
the  greatest  weight  in  village  counsels.  The 


offices  of  the  European  civil  servants  are  filled 
with  Brahmin  clerks,  who  are  of  necessity  aware 
of  all  the  business  transacted,  and  by  collusive  j 
correspondence  with  their  caste  fellows  in  the  i 
villages,  of  the  real  merits  of  every  revenue  case  j 
that  comes  before  the  Collector  for  decision,  i' 
This  is  more  than  the  European  civil  servant  can  5 
be ! as  what  correspondents  has  he  among  the  'i 
swarms  of  villages  ? No  Collector,  therefore,  i 
can  be  considered  independent  of  the  Omlah,  who  i 
have  made  a study  of  his  personal  character,  or  i 
can  prevent  their  advice  from  being  the  re- 
sultant  of  bribes.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
British-born  subjects  have  always  resisted  tho 
passing  of  a Black  Act,  subjecting  them  to  the 
orimiual  jurisdiction  of  a civilian  judge.  The 
judge  might  have  every  European  instiuot,  but 
would  really  be  in  the  hands  of  Brahmin  and 
Mahommedan  advisers,  whose  insidious  pressure  ; 
he  could  nob  possibly  withstand  if  it  became  i 
worth  the  while  of  these  obscure  functionaries  to 
exert  it.  British  merchants  on  similar  grounds  ; 
retain,  as  they  say  themselves,  their  capital  under 
the  shelter  of  her  Majesty’s  High  Courts  at 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay!  employ  any 
of  it  very  sparingly  in  the  interior.  The  villages 
pursue  the  even  tenor  of  an  immemorial  style 
of  life,  furnishing  the  land  revenue  of  India,  aud 
their  government,  of  a mechanical  nature,  goes 
on  like  clockwork.  The  civil  engiueer  coming 
to  India  finds,  however,  that  be  is  quite  outside 
the  patriarchal  despotism  headed  by  his  country- 
man the  Collector.  His  presence  can  hardly  confer 
any  immediate  benefit  ou  the  rural  population. 
The  offer  of  money  wages  by  the  Engineer  draws 
off  the  village  labour  from  the  fields ! carts  are 
attracted  from  the  conveyance  of  village  produo- 
tions  to  the  quarry  and  brickfield  ! roads  bring 
European  travellers  round,  with  thtir  servants, 
demanding  fowls,  straw,  and  eggs ; while  the 
Collector  himself  drives  to  the  neighbourhood,  to 
detect  some  intrigue,  for  the  success  of  which 
the  villagers  may  have  paid  the  Collector’s  right- 
hand  man  a nice  and  irrecoverable  sum.  There 
is  an  irritation  at  the  appearance  and  operations 
of  the  Engineer,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  it  did 
not  permeate  to  the  European  civil  servants,  who 
are  not,  as  a body,  very  strong  allies  of  a scientific 
and  Public  Works  Department.  But  the  villagers 
and  the  Collectors  are  not  the  whole,  though  a very 
large  and  the  moat  substantial  part,  of  the  empire 
of  India.  Every  village  sends  into  the  Indian 
world  waifs  and  strays  for  whom  there  is  no 
occupation  or  land  at  home.  The  invasions  of 
Tartars,  Affghaus,  and  other  Mahommedaus 
have  contributed  a great  number  to  the  floating 
population  and  to  the  crowded  bazaars  of  the 
political  centres.  There  has  always  been  a 
fighting  Hindu  caste.  The  different  powers  who 
have  ruled  India  have  availed  themselves  of 
these  less  deeply-rooted  portions  of  the  popula- 
tion to  dragoon  and  coerce  the  village  oommu- 
uibies,  oblige  them  to  listen  to  a central  authority, 
and  pay  the  State  land-taxes.  The  East-India 
Company  had  immense  levies,  supplemented  by 
a smaller  contingent  of  local  European  and 
Queen’s  troops,  by  which  they  maintained  their 
“ Regulations,”  till  the  native  army,  catching  a 
glimpse  of  its  strength,  mutinied  in  1857,  and 
caused  the  total  upset  of  the  Board-room  table  in 
Lsadenball-street.  Just  now  order  is  preserved 
by  a crashing  force  of  British  troops,  supple- 
mented  by  a moderate  number  of  native  soldiers 
for  duties  demanding  exposure  to  the  sun.  India 
then  tarns  out  not  to  be  a colony  or  a free 
country  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  but  a military 
despotism.  The  only  places  where  real  civil  law 
prevails  are  within  the  limits  of  the  three  Pre- 
sidency towns  under  the  mgis  of  the  Queen’s 
High  Courts  of  Judicature.  But  the  empire  of 
luclia,  though  in  essence  military,  is  not  sub. 
jected  to  ordinary  martial  law,  or  the  super- 
vision of  generals  serving  with  the  colours.  The 
pecularity  of  the  system  adopted  is  that  relative 
military  rank  is  conferred  upon  the  covenanted 
civil  servants,  so  that  age  for  age  the  civil  ser- 
vant ranks  considerably  above  the  officers  com- 
mauding  the  troops  who  take  the  field.  It  may 
be  thought  that  this  is  a mere  drawing-room 
precedence,  and  that  the  relative  rank  means 
really  nothing!  but  a merchant  or  capitalist 
iuclined  to  assert  independence,  or  show  up 
abuses,  might  discover  the  possession  of  even 
relative  army  rank  by  the  civilians  a consider, 
able  element  of  power.  At  any  rate,  some  of  the 
Civil  Engineers  have  made  a grievance  of  the 
want  of  this  rank,  which  has  been  conceded  to  the 
Chief  Engineers,  and  the  First  Grade  Superin- 
tending Eogineers,  but  no  lower. 

The  Public  Works  Department  bad  its  origin 
in  the  building  of  barracks,  and  construction  of 
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nilitary  roads,  and  for  long  was  managed  by 
i Board  consisting  of  the  Senior  Engineer, 
Irtillery,  and  Commissariat  Officer,  at  each 
Presidency.  Whatever  changes  have  since  been 
jffeoted,  it  is  still  the  Pablic  Works  Department 
)f  a military  empire,  and  more  or  less  under  the 
jontrol  of  a Civil  Service  whose  members  hold 
ihe  highest  relative  army  rank.  The  resources 
ivailable  for  the  Public  Works  of  India  have  now 
» be  considered.  From  the  way  the  annual 
tcoonnts  are  made  up,  it  is  far  from  easy  by 
computation,  and  quite  impossible  on  mere  in- 
jpectioD,  to  ascertain  what  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure really  are.  There  have  been  continnal 
Indian  loans,  and  latterly  a steady  borrowing  of 
capital  to  carry  on  irrigation  canals  and  railways 
aas  beoomo  an  avowed  policy.  The  following 
jtateraent  arranges  both  charge  and  discharge 
3nder  the  same  heads  as  those  of  the  British 
judget,  and  presents  a fair  view  of  the  condition 
)f  the  Indian  finances,  which  are  universally 
ioknowledged  to  be  very  inelastic. 

Revenues  of  India. 

CuBtoms  £-2,576,000 

Bxciso 2,369,000 

Stamps  2, -176.000 

Land  Tax  20,620,000 

Income  Tax  (Salt  duty  in  India  takes  its  place)  6,986,000 

Post  Office  821,000 

Telegraph  Seryice 206. fOO 

Crown  Lands  7-lt,000 

HiscellsueouB  (opium,  &c.)  12,496,000 

Total £19,174,000 

Expenditure  of  India. 


Permanent  Charge  on  Debt.., 

interest  on  Loans,  &c 

Donsolidated  Fund  Charcea... 
&raij  (including  the  Military 

Public  Works) 

Nary  

Lfivil  Services 

Post  Office  

3ollection  of  Revenn© 

ralegruph  Service  

Repayments  (chiefly  loss  by 

exchange)  

3iTil  Public  Works 


Iq  India.  In  England. 

£3,033,000 

£2,437.000 

513,000 

1,950,520 

2,940,174 

326,000 

13,452,000 

3,650,300 

377,000 

197,000 

9,l-<8,000 

1,123,000 

616,0''0 

41,000 

?,3O0,OOO 

29,000 

366,000 

81,000 

€85,000 

None. 

1,213,000 

43,000 

£38,288,174 

£9,885,836 

Ic  is  thus  apparent  that,  after  providing  accom- 
modation for  troops,  and  provincial  roads  and 
juildings,  the  expenditure  on  which  has  been 
nerged  in  the  expenses  of  the  army' and  civil 
lervices,  the  sum  of  one  million  and  a quarter 
jounda  sterling  remains  as  the  true  Indian  snr- 
)lu3  available  for  public  works  of  a magnificent 
)r  remunerative  class,  or  to  meet  the  interest  of 
my  further  loans.  Directly  this  moderate  sur- 
jluB  is  absorbed  by  the  interest  on  liabilities, 
[ndia  becomes  unable  to  carry  out  any  further 
mprovements  without  retrenchment,  which  the 
oolitics  of  Asia  and  Europe  may  render  imprac- 
dcable.  Civil  engineers  thinking  of  going  to 
serve  on  Indian  works,  or  candidates  intending 
:o  compete  for  places,  should  satisfy  themselves 
;hat  the  Indian  Government  are  able  to  continue 
;bo  past  rate  of  promotion,  and  hold  ont  perma- 
lent  prospects  with  a surplus  amounting  to  but 
ibout  2^  per  cent,  of  an  inexpansive  revenne. 
Half  the  present  strength  of  the  Public  Works 
Department  may  be  considered  supported  out  of 
;he  ordinary  Indian  revenue ; and  wanted  to 
ieep  the  works  already  constrncted  in  repair, 
18  well  as  supervise  the  outlay  on  such  ordinary 
vorks  as  have  a provincial  or  military  character. 
The  other  half  of  the  Department  has  hitherto 
seen  maintained  out  of  the  loans  raised  for  re- 
iroduotivo  works.  As  the  powers  to  borrow 
;his  money  depend  upon  the  annual  sense  of 
Parliament,  which  again  is  influenced  by  whether 
the  works  return  a fair  interest  on  the  capital 
expended,  the  situation  of  a very  large  number 
if  engineers  in  the  Publio  Works  Department  of 
India  is  at  least  precarious.  This  brings  us  to 
ihe  consideration  of  the  reasons  for  the  revenues 
if  India  being  stationary,  notwithstanding  the 
large  sums  spent  in  railways,  and  on  irrigation 
lanala  and  reservoirs.  France,  for  example,  is 
in  some  respects  a country  under  a sort  of 
military  despotism,  and  yet  the  resonrees  are 
known  to  be  immense,  and  little  affected  in  their 
growth  by  curtailed  freedom.  It  has  already 
oeen  observed  that  India  is  mainly  a collection 
if  thousands  of  villages ; the  villagers  owning  and 
inltivating  the  lands  adjoining  each,  and  being 
connected  with  the  governor  of  the  province  or 
presidency  by  a continued  chain  of  officials,  the 
principal  of  whom  are  the  covenanted  civil 
servants,  a class  now  selected  in  London  by 
public  competition.  The  world  of  India  outside 
tibia  agrestiool  fabric  consists  of  the  miscel. 


laneoua  population  of  the  larger  cities  j the 
emigrating  surplus  population,  constantly 
emerging  by  twos  and  threes  from  the  villages, 
and  straying  abroad  in  search  of  a livelihood ; 
and  generally  of  all  those  classes  who  have  no 
capital,  and  do  not  own  land.  British  institu- 
tions of  all  kinds  chiefly  influence  this  exoterio 
and  landless  Indian  world.  It  is  this  material 
which  is  educated  in  English  colleges  and  sohools, 
drilled  into  regiments,  organised  into  the  artisans 
and  labourers  on  the  larger  public  works.  With 
this  part  of  the  population  the  covenanted 
civilians  do  not  come  into  patriarchal  contact. 
Nothing  pleases  an  Anglo-Eastern  more  than  to 
appear  in  two  or  more  different  capacities. 
Formerly  pluralities  were  common  in  the  Indian 
service,  as  officials  drew  their  salary  under  each 
nomenclature.  This  is  now  rare  in  any  and  on. 
known  in  the  Public  Works  Department ; yet  an 
engineer  signs  some  documents  as  Chief  Engi- 
neer,  and  some  as  Secretary  to  Government, 
though  these  offices  are  combined  in  the  same 
person.  The  covenanted  civilians  accordingly 
dispense  with  their  patriarchal  habits,  and  assume 
a more  westerly  tone  in  dealing  with  the  miscel- 
laneous population.  But  whether  due  to  the 
civilians,  to  the  Brahmins,  or  to  the  conservatism 
of  villagers  reacting  upwards,  the  greatest 
possible  obstacles  are  opposed  to  a free  transfer 
of  land.  European  planters  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a few  acres  for  tea  or  coffee 
plantations  j and  from  the  nature  of  the  waste 
land  rules,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Indian  officials 
do  not  want  more  British  colonists  than  can 
be  avoided.  The  natives  are  instinctively 
and  strongly  averse  to  disposing  of  any  of 
their  land  to  Europeans,  and  like  to  keep 
it  as  far  as  possible  in  ancestral  hands.  The 
coDseqaence  of  the  prevalence  of  this  feeling  is 
to  impose  a barrier  on  every  description  of 
change,  and  to  lock  up  the  great  bulk  of  the 
land  of  India  in  strict  entail,  not  so  much  upon 
individual  families,  as  the  groups  of  these,  form- 
ing  the  commonwealth  of  a village.  British 
civilisation  in  India  has  therefore  bad  most  scope 
in  the  towns  and  stations,  whose  populations  are 
mostly  engaged  in  trade.  It  is  through  these 
that  tho  Customs  and  Excise  duties  are  drawn, 
and  much  of  the  stamp  revenue,  and  from  them 
the  proceeds  of  an  income-tax  when  there  is  one. 
The  principal  increase  in  the  Indian  revenues 
has  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  improvement 
of  these  classes  under  our  rule.  But  in  a country 
which  has  a very  feeble  internal  trade,  scarcely 
any  manufactures  worth  mentioning,  and  no 
particular  mineral  wealth,  the  trading  popula- 
tion is  not  really  wealthy,  and  its  capital  in- 
creases with  extreme  tardiness.  The  prime  and 
stable  source  of  wealth  in  India  resides  in  the 
land,  which  is  the  property  of  the  village  com- 
munities,  and  is  tilled  by  successive  generations 
of  villagers.  There  are  three  grand  olassos  of 
soil  to  be  met  with  in  India,  and  singularly 
enough  they  are  very  much  coincident  with,  and 
representative  of,  tho  Presidencies  of  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay.  These  are  the  alluvial, 
the  volcanic,  and  the  granitic.  The  plains  of 
Bengal; stand'] over  an  estuary,  reaching  along 
nearly  the  whole  course  of  the  Ganges,  which 
has  become  filled  np,  in  coarse  of  ages,  with  the 
fat  silt  of  the  Himalayas.  The  Bombay  terri- 
tories  have  a soil  derived  from  the  decay  of 
basaltic  rooks.  The  soil  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency has  been  produced  by  the  weathering  of 
gneiss.  The  specific  differences  of  these  soils 
appear  on  a consideration  of  their  composition, 
as  disclosed  by  chemical  analysis.  In  order  that 
the  qualities  of  these  soils  may  be  compared,  the 
result  of  the  analysis  of  a specimen  of  each  is 
quoted  below,  as  nothing  can  be  more  marked 
than  the  difference  between  them : — 


Chemioal  Conetitueot. 


"Water  expelled  at  212® 

Do.  above  do.  ,, 

Silica  

Alumina  

Peroxide  ofiroa  

Lime  aa  Carbonate  

Do.  Sulphate 

Do.  otherwise  estimated. 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Chloride  of  Sodium 

Soda  otherwise  estimated  . 
Phosphoric  Acid  


12-062 

trace. 

0-414 

2-160 

0- 293 

1- 830 

0- 079 

1- 022 
e-260 


a a 

7-610  10-700 
10-190  none. 
35-817  61-500 
27-936  16-660 
17-265  6-000 


none. 

0-014 

0-024 

0-036 

0-660 

0-020 

0-120 

0-C07 


0- 454 
0121 

1- 377 
0-720 
0-673 

0- 053 

1- 719 
0166 


It  is  to  be  I'egretted  that  analyses  of  Indian 


soils  are  exceedingly  scarce,  but  those  given 
are  sufficiently  typical  to  suggest  minuter 
inquiry.  One  of  the  soils  in  the  table  was  taken 
from  Lower  Bengal,  the  other  from  Coonoor  on 
the  Neilgherry  Hills,  and  the  last  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jubbnlpore,  in  Central  India. 
To  enable  an  idea  to  be  formed  of  the  relative 
value  of  these  soils,  the  analysis  of  a peculiarly 
barren  description  of  soil,  occurring  in  the  North 
of  India,  and  known  as  “oosar,”  is  subjoined: — 


Water 

Organic  Matter 

Silica  

Alumina 

Oxide  of  Iron  

Lime  

Magnesia  

Alkali,  maiolj  Soda.., 

Chlorine 

Sulphuric  Acid 

Carbonic  Acid  

Phosphoric  Acid 


4-1 

66-16 

16-05 

2-16 

0-81 

trace, 

2-85 

0- 64 

1- 10 
1-73 

trace. 


This  class  of  soil  allows  of  no  vegetation  what- 
ever. The  natives  have  found  that,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  even  the  “ooaur”  might  be  made 
to  produce  grain  under  good  tillage.  lu  general 
the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  India  is  culti- 
vated without  the  use  of  any  manure.  What  is 
really  going  on  in  that  oouutry  is  a steady  aud 
systematic  exhaustion  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
In  Bengal  it  must  take  a long  time  to  absorb  all 
the  constituents  which  analysis  shows  are  fairly 
adjusted  to  the  present  wants  of  crops;  though 
there  are  not  a few  indications  that  sterility  is 
coming  on  by  slow  degrees.  In  Bombay  and 
Madras  there  are  the  most  decided  and  alarming 
evidences  that  the  soil  is  nearly  run  out.  But 
as  it  requires  some  familiarity  with  agricultural 
chemistry  to  appreciate  these  symptoms,  and 
assign  them  to  their  true  cause,  they  pass  with- 
out the  attention  they  require.  Meantime  the 
Government  view  the  financial  position  with 
considerable  distrust;  and  it  is  a question 
whether  public  works  may  not  have  to  be  per- 
force  largely  curtailed.  Of  course,  the  fact  of 
declining  fertility  is  as  ample  an  explanation  of 
financial  embarrassment  as  the  ebb  tide  of  the 
stranding  of  a ship  on  the  ooze  of  a river’s  month. 
Those  who  have  compared  the  statistics  of  one 
or  two  hundred  years  ago  with  those  of  recent 
years,  are  said  to  be  painfully  struck  with  tho 
comparative  unprodaotivoness  of  modern  India, 
which  has  dwindled  down  in  its  produce  to  about 
a third  of  the  proper  amount.  It  is  little  use 
to  form  roads  and  extend  railways  if  agricultural 
productions,  which  arc  the  mainstay  of  Indian 
commerce  and  revenue,  get  less  aud  less  every 
year  per  acre  oultivated.  There  is  nothing  to 
fall  back  upon.  Government  have  as  yet  not 
interferred  with  the  mode  of  culture  pursued  by 
the  villagers,  and  these  themselves  have  done 
little  more  than  groan  under  the  burden  due  to 
a decreasing  fertility,  whose  oaase  is  too  subtile 
for  their  blunt  perceptions.  The  efforts  of  tho 
immense  outside  classes  who  conduct  trade,  but 
do  not  occupy  land,  have  brought  the  country 
to  a certain  pitch  of  prosperity,  but  are 
now  weighted  by  tho  incubus  of  the  villages, 
with  their  antiquated  agrioultural  practice, 
and  swarms  of  petty  officials.  The  Indian 
engineer,  who  is  also  an  architect,  has,  in  con- 
sequence of  tho  state  of  the  finances,  a very 
restricted  field  indeed.  If  India  were  advancing 
there  would  be  a great  many  buildings  to  erect 
in  every  large  station  ; bat,  as  it  ip,  there  is  little 
being  done,  even  in  the  larger  cities.  The  natives 
live  in  the  merest  hovels,  and,  generally  speaking, 
because  they  cannot  afford  better  residences. 
They  have  almost  ceased  to  call  for  handsome 
public  buildings.  In  addition  to  the  general 
poverty  due  to  a neglectful  treatment  of  the 
land,  there  is  the  additional  obstacle  of  scarcity 
and  dearness  of  timber,  Tery  little  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  forestry,  and  exceedingly 
little  money  spent  in  reclothing  India  with  trees. 
The  forests  are  mere  specks  on  the  map,  and  the 
wide  extent  of  the  country,  from  Cape  Comorin 
to  the  Himalayas,  is  almost  bare  of  trees,  and 
for  several  months  of  the  year  a scorching  and 
unshaded  wilderness.  The  trees  there  used  to 
be  have  all  been  cut  down  for  fuel,  and  timber  is 
imported  from  Burmab,  to  fill  the  vacancy,  at 
the  high  price  of  Ss.  to  43.  per  cubic  foot,  and 
upwards.  Government  have  some  forest  officials, 
who  are  kept  in  the  small  forests,  that  are  the 
relics  of  an  arboreal  vegetation,  once,  according 
to  tradition,  widely  diffused.  They  are  compelled 
to  show  a profit  on  their  operations,  so  that, 
practically,  the  Indian  Government  expends 
scarcely  a fraction  of  its  revenues  or  borrowed 
capital  in  increasing  the  stock  of  timber  in  the 
country.  It  may  be  seen,  then,  that  both  the 
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engineer  and  arobiteofc  have  in  India  to  contend 
with  most  peculiar  conditions.  The  engineer 
has  to  work  against  the  prejndice  of  millions  of 
villagers,  which  is  reflected  to  some  extent  by 
the  ofBcials  in  the  districts  whose  present 
interests  are  not  in  any  way  promoted  by  an 
outside  class  being  thrown  upon  the  general 
wages  fund.  The  operations  of  the  architect 
cannot  fail  to  be  influenced  by  the  nniformly- 
spreadand  accumulating  indigence  which  follows 
a system  of  agriculture  that  has  no  other  termi- 
nation than  in  the  exhaustion  of  nearly  all  the 
land  in  India  held  by  natives. 


WATER  PRESSURE  MACEINERY. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  ordinary  meetings  held  on  Tuesdays* 
the  8th  and  15th  of  May,  Mr.  George  Robert 
Stephenson,  president,  in  the  chair,  a paper  by 
Sir  G.  W.  Armstrong,  O.B.,  on  " The  History  of 
the  Modern  Development  of  Water-pressnre 
Machinery  ” was  read. 

The  author’s  attention  was  first  called  to  the 
subject  of  water-preasore  as  a motive  power  by 
noticing  the  waste  of  power  exhibited  by 
mountain  rills  in  the  Craven  district  of  York, 
shire.  He  was  thus  led  to  devise  a water-pres- 
sure engine,  which  combined  the  use  of  pistons 
with  the  continuous  rotation  of  a water-wheel. 
A large  working  model  of  this  wheel  was  tried 
in  1839,  by  connecting  it  with  the  street  water, 
pipes  in  Newcastle,  when  it  gave  a high  oo- 
efficient  of  effect.  After  tracing  the  progress  of 
the  invention,  the  author  said  that  until  1849 
he  had  met  with  no  opportunity  of  realising  his 
original  idea  of  utilising  mountain  rills;  but  he 
w.as  then  consulted  by  Mr.  Sopwith,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
ns  to  substituting  water-pressure  engines  for 
overshot  water-wheels  at  Ailenheads.  The 
water  was  collected  in  reservoirs  at  elevations  of 
200  ft.,  and  all  the  purposes  to  be  served  required 
rotative  motion. 

By  the  end  of  1851,  the  principle  of  trans- 
mittiug  and  distributing  the  power  of  a steam, 
engine  through  the  medium  of  water  stored  in  an 
aocumnlator  bad  become  thoroughly  established. 
The  original  idea  of  utilising  mountain  torrents, 
which  was  the  progenitor  of  the  acoumulator 
system,  had  only  been  partially  realised ; but 
although  the  cascades  and  rapids  in  many  un- 
frequented  districts  were  still  generally  neglected 
as  Bourcea  of  motive  power,  and  might  continue 
to  be  so  while  coal  was  plentiful  and  mountain 
valleys  remained  difficult  of  access,  yet  it  could 
hardly  bs  doubted  that  the  descent  of  water 
from  elevated  land  was  destined,  at  some  future 
day,  to  become  an  important  source  of  motive 
power.  The  transmission  of  the  power  might  be 
facilitated  by  employing  the  prime  moving 
column  to  pump  water  into  accumulators,  and 
by  conveying  the  highly-pressed  waters  in  a 
comparatively  small  pipe  to  situations  where  its 
value  would  be  appreciated.  The  eugine  re- 
quired would  be  a mere  intensifler  of  pressure, 
and  would  be  of  the  simplest  desoription,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  a press-ram  and  a pump-ram, 
in  direct  connexion  with  each  other,  and  having 
their  areas  proportioned  to  the  acting  pressure 
on  the  oue  side  and  the  resisting  pressure  on  the 
other.  Even  falls  of  small  height,  sufficient  only 
for  water-wheels  and  turbines,  could  be  employed 
for  giving  a high  pressure  to  water  for  the  purpose 
of  transmission,  and  this  had  actually  been  done 
near  Ailenheads ; and  it  had  lately  been  proposed 
to  utilise,  in  a similar  manner,  the  first  Cataracts 
of  the  Nile.  The  author  then  proceeded  to  describe 
the  various  forms  of  water-pressure  machines 
which  had  come  into  use  under  the  beads  of 
hydraulic  engines,  hydranlic  cranes,  movable 
cranes,  movable  jiggers,  hydraulic  hoists, 
coal-discharging  apparatus,  coal-loading  machi- 
nery, hydraulic  machines  for  docking  ships, 
sluice  maohiues,  swing-bridge  machinery,  draw- 
bridge machinery,  hydraulic  applications  to 
gunnery,  and  corn-warehousing  machinery.  He 
explained  the  modiflcations  and  improvements 
which  had  been  progressively  made,  and  showed 
the  state  of  development  at  which  water-pres- 
sure  machinery  had  arrived. 

The  President’s  annual  conversazione  will  take 
place  on  Thursday,  the  Slat  of  May,  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 


Recognition  of  Merit.— The  Times  states 
that  the  Qaeen  has  been  pleased  to  signify  her 
intention  of  conferring  the  hononr  of  knight- 
hood on  C )1.  Herbeit  Sandford,  R.A.,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  servioes  as  Commissioner  for  this 
country  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition, 
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At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meetiog  of  this 
Association  on  the  11th  inst.,  Mr.  H.  C.  Boyes, 
president,  m the  chair,  Mr.  A.  P.  Taylor  was 
elected  a member,  and  a vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Manning,  the  engineer  of  the 
East  and  West  India  Dock  Company,  for  his 
kindness  in  allowing  the  members  to  visit  the 
new  Dockhouse  in  Billiter-street,  described  on 
p.  483,  ante. 

Regretful  reference  was  made  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A. 

Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs  then  read  a paper  " On 
the  Application  of  the  Artisans’  and  Labourers’ 
Dwellings  Improvement  Act,  1875,  to  some  of 
the  Courts  and  Alleys  of  the  Metropolis,”  pub- 
lished in  our  last  issue. 

In  the  disonssion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Blasbill,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  reader  of  the  paper,  said  that  Mr.  Cross’s 
Act  was  of  the  utmost  value,  inasmuch  as  it 
clearly  recognised  the  principle  that  where 
private  enterprise  was  manifestly  unable  to  do 
the  work  of  providing  better  dwellings  for  the 
poorer  classes,  the  Government,  as  represented 
by  the  local  anthority,  could  step  in,  and  by 
clearing  away  the  houses  in  unhealthy  areas 
which  existed,  would  provide  sites  for  the  ereo- 
tion  of  improved  dwellings  by  private  enterprise. 
It  would  not  at  all  compete  with  the  enterprise 
of  private  companies  or  individuals.  The  ground 
cleared  under  the  operation  of  this  Act  by  the 
local  authority  could  not  be  let  for  the  erection 
of  shops  or  warehouses,  or  of  any  buildings 
other  than  artisans’  dwellings,  and  would  be  com- 
peted  for  by  the  various  companies  who  make  it 
their  business  to  supply  the  poor  with  improved 
dwellings.  The  result  and  juetifioation  of  the 
Act  would  be  that  in  the  metropolis  and  in  all 
large  towns  the  standard  of  the  minimum  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort  would  be  raised.  An 
Englishman  might  claim  it  as  his  proud  pre- 
rogative  to  let  his  wife  and  children  continue  as 
dirty  and  as  ignorant  as  possible,  but  the  Educa- 
tion  Act  and  other  measures,  iuwhioh  all  parties 
were,  happily,  agreed,  would  teach  him  other- 
wise. It  could  not  be  denied  that  it  would  be 
for  the  general  good  of  the  community  to  re- 
build  the  dwellings  of  the  14,000  people  which 
were  included  in  the  schemes  before  Parliament, 
even  although  all  the  people  evicted  daring  the 
carrying  out  of  the  works  never  got  quartered 
in  the  new  houses.  He  could  not  help  sympa- 
thising  with  Mr.  Isaacs  on  acconnt  of  his  plan 
having  been  ridden  over  roughshod  by  the 
authorities.  Mr.  Isaacs  had  instituted  a com. 
parison  between  London  and  Glasgow  and  Bir- 
mingham  with  reference  to  the  public  outlay  on 
these  schemes  ; bub  with  regard  to  Glasgow  and 
Birmingham  the  part8>hioh  bad  been  dealt  with 
under  their  Improvement  Acts  were  in  the 
central  and  more  business  parts  of  the  towns, 
and  therefore  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  property 
was  a great  deal  more  than  in  some  of  the 
London  schemes  under  Mr.  Cross’s  Act.  Mr. 
Isaacs  was  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that 
two  such  experienced  officers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  as  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  and 
Mr.  Vulliamy  had,  in  their  plan  for  the  laying 
out  of  the  Gray’s-inn-road  area,  scheduled  as 
much  as  ten  acres  out  of  the  fourteen  and  a half 
embraced  by  his  (Mr.  Isaacs’s)  plan.  He  thought, 
however,  that  although  Mr.  Isaacs’s  plan  was 
more  picturesque  in  treatment  than  that  of  the 
officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  it  was  not  so 
well  calculated  to  allow  of  a free  circulation  of 
air,  seeing  that  he  had  planned  several  of  his  blocks 
in  the  form  of  courtyards  entirely  open  on  one 
side  only,  whilst  the  plan  prepared  by  the  officers 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  showed  the  disposi- 
tion  of  the  site  in  streets  open  at  both  ends, — 
an  arrangement  which  was  certainly  more  con- 
ducive to  a free  flow  of  air. 

Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge  seconded  the  motion,  and 
expressed  bis  satisfaction  at  the  good  likely  to 
be  effected  by  the  Act.  A Government  which 
took  upon  itself  to  decree  that  the  ratepayers  of 
London  should  spend  from  10,0001.  to20,000Z.  on 
a single  block  of  sohool  buildings  would  be  incon. 
aistenb  did  it  refuse  to  allow  the  expenditure  of 
the  few  thousands  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
schemes  which  bad  been  brought  before  the 
meeting  by  Mr.  Isaacs.  He  (the  speaker)  could 
conceive  of  nothing  more  ludicrous  than  to 
“educate”  the  “Arabs”  who  came  out  of  the 
courts  and  alleys  of  the  Gray’a-inn.road,  while 
doing  nothing  to  purify  them  in  their  bodies. 

In  comparing  tbe  relative  expenditure  of  London 
with  that  of  Birmingham  or  Glasgow  for  the 
purposes  contemplated  by  Mr.  Cross’s  Act,  it. 


should  be  home  in  mind  that  tbe  condition) 
London  was  enormously  superior  when  the  A 
was  passed  to  the  condition  of  Glasgow  ♦ 
Birmingham.  He  saw  some  property  adjoinii 
the  High-street  of  Glasgow  last  year  in  coa:i 
of  demolition,  and  the  view  of  the  old  hont{ 
eight  or  ten  stories  high  exposed  by  the  opej 
tions  was  extremely  picturesque ; in  fact,  1, 
hoDses  were  of  such  a class  as  were  usual 
associated  with  such  Continental  towns  i 
Rouen.  These  houses  were  four  or  five  centnn 
old,  and  built  on  a system  which  was  i) 
applicable  now.  How  the  people  of  the  Midi! 
Ages  got  sufficient  air  in  such  confined  quartc'. 
it  was  not  easy  for  us  to  understand,  except 
the  assumption  that  they  were  differently  cc 
stituted  as  to  their  lungs.  As  to  Birminghamj 
was  a town  which  grew  np  much  more  rapic 
than  Glasgow,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  mar 
factoring  industry,  and  without  any  sopervisi 
whatever  in  the  form  of  building  bye-laws  un 
comparatively  recent  times.  The  business  ns 
to  which  all  parts  of  the  City  of  London  h 
been  applied  had  necessitated  the  removal  of 
great  part  of  the  older  and  most  closely-coi 
paoted  houses,  and  consequently  it  was  only  > 
some  few  outlying  parts  of  London  where  ^ 
could  look  forward  to  a very  large  application 
Mr.  Cross’s  Act.  In  looking  at  the  plan  depositt 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  t; 
Gray’a-inn-road  or  Holborn  scheme,  it  could  n 
but  be  felt  that  the  Commissioner  and  the  HonJ 
Secretary  took  a view  of  it  which  must  oommeil 
itself  to  architects.  The  plan  might  have  beij 
the  outoome  of  people  of  large  experience  on  tl! 
Board,  but  noton  the  drawing-board.  Heagrei 
with  tbe  former  speaker  as  to  the  very  picturesqi 
way  in  which  Mr.  Isaacs  bad  laid  out  on  papi 
the  Holborn  area,  and  he  was  especially  to  I 
commended  for  the  way  in  which  he  bad  mac 
the  fine  church  of  St.  Alban  the  central  featu: 
of  the  plan,  although  he  had  heard  that  some  ' 
tbe  people  connected  with  that  church  had  pr 
tested  against  the  remodelling  of  the  neighbou 
hood,  on  the  ground  that  the  raison  d’etre  of  tl 
church  would  be  removed  when  it  could  no  longi 
be  said  that  it  worked  in  the  middle  of  a slum 
Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett,  in  the  course  of  a humoroi 
speech,  said  that  although  Mr.  Cross’s  Act  h^ 
not  its  “aggrieved  parishioner,”  in  the  sense  < 
the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  yet  it  ha 
its  “aggrieved  parishioners”  in  the  gentleme 
who  did  not  want  their  wretched  property  to  I 
removed.  Now,  when  a new  railway  passe 
through  a neighbourhood  these  “aggrieve 
parishioners”  did  not  offer  any  great  oppositio 
to  their  property  being  taken  down  ; but,  where 
ever  the  Commission  appointed  under  Mr.  Cross’ 
Aot  had  held  an  inqniry,  there  they  entered  tbei 
protest  against  their  property  being  schedule 
under  the  Aot.  The  fact  was  that  these  property 
owners  were,  to  a certain  extent,  immolate 
upon  the  altar  of  pnblio  health,  inasmuch  as  the' 
did  not  receive  the  consolatory  ten  per  cent,  fo 
the  compulsory  purchase  of  their  propert* 
under  the  Act,  although  this  solatium  was  givel 
in  the  case  of  public  improvements  or  railwa' 
works.  While  we  did  not  mind  enring  the  evi 
of  overcrowded  and  unhealthy  dwellings, 
should  be  careful  in  the  disposition  of  our  build 
ing  estates,  and  in  the  class  of  buildings  ereotec 
thereon,  that  we  did  not  perpetuate  the  evil 
He  bad  lately  visited  Kilburn,  after  an  absenc* 
of  some  years.  In  lieu  of  the  bright,  joyou* 
green  fields  of  his  boyhood,  he  saw  the  regulatioi 
hundred  acres  of  bricks  and  mortar  (it  war 
called  “ mortar  ”),  having  at  the  corner  of  every 
street  the  regulation  nastioeea  in  the  form  of  f 
public-house.  He  could  not  help  feeling  tha> 
here  was  a place  which  was  fast  degenerating 
into  an  “unhealthy  area,”  and  great  was  hii 
astonishment,  on  speaking  of  it  to  a profeseionai 
brother,  to  learn  that  it  was  the  property  of  th( 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners ! Now,  what  ooulo 
be  fairly  expected  of  poor  private  owners  o1 
property  when  great  public  bodies,  such  as  the 
one  he  bad  named,  did  not  take  care  to  see  that 
the  buildings  put  upon  their  land  were  healthy 
and  decent  ? As  to  back-to-back  houses,  they 
were  utterly  condemned  by  all  experience.  Some 
years  ago  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company 
bad  tried  this  arrangement  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  but  it  had  to  be  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  zymotio  diseases. 

Mr.  North  said  he  was  quite  convinced  that 
Mr.  Isaacs’s  proposal  to  remove  the  entire 
congeries  of  courts  and  slums  oo  the  Holborn 
area  was  the  only  one  that  would  commend 
itself  to  those  who  knew  the  site.  It  was  quite 
true  that  the  various  artisans’  dwellings  com. 
paniea  bad  done  much  to  improve  workmen’s 
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liubitatioDB  j but  they  ooold  not,  aa  commercial 
speculationa,  aHord  to  provide  for  the  wants  oi 
the  very  poorest.  It  should  not  be  forgotfcn 
that  in  providing  better  dwellings  for  one  par- 
tioular  class  of  the  poor,  viz.,  costermongers,  ii 
was  neoeasary  to  afford  accommodation  for  their 
donkeys  and  stock-in-trade. 

Mr.  Stannua  said  he  noticed  that  the  plan  pre- 
pared by  the  officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  had  respected  or  left  untouched  the 
various  manufactories  included  in  the  Holborn 
area,  whereis,  with  one  exception,  Mr.  Isaacs’s 
plan  swept  them  all  away.  Would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible  to  graft  tho  two  plans  together,  allowing  all 
factories  to  remain,  except  such  as  were  needed 
for  the  making  of  improved  thoronghfares  or 
approaches  ? The  removal  of  mannfaoturing 
premises  would  not  only  increase  the  coat  of  the 
schemes,  bnt  would  take  away,  perhaps,  to  a 
great  distance,  the  employment  of  the  people 
who  at  present  resided  on  the  spot.  Was  this 
politic  ? Obviously,  bad  dwellings  might  well  be 
removed  to  make  room  for  better  dwellings ; but 
it  was  a question  involving  some  abstnise  points 
of  political  economy  whether  manafaotoriug  pre- 
mises should  be  removed  to  provide  sites  for 
dwellings.  Mr.  Isaacs  was  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  way  in  which  he  bad  made  the  fine  church 
of  St.  Alban  the  central  feature  of  his  plan. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt  asked  what  was  to  become  of 
tho  artisans  who  at  present  lived  on  any  of  the 
areas  while  the  sites  were  being  cleared  and  new 
dwellings  erected  ? 

Tho  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  meeting,  said  it  was  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  operation  of  Mr.  Cross’s  Act  would  not 
he  autagonitsio  to  private  enterprise,  but  would 
rather,  on  the  contrary,  assist  it.  Mr.  Isaacs 
deserved  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Association 
for  the  trouble  he  had  gone  to  in  preparing 
several  of  tho  largo  maps  exhibited  on  the  walls 
in  illustration  of  bis  paper. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  hoen  carried, 

Mr.  Isaacs,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment, 
said  that  so  far  from  private  enterprise  being 
clogged  or  fettered  by  Mr.  Cross’s  Act,  it  would 
be  accelerated  and  helped.  Local  authorities 
.were  nob  permitted  under  the  Act  to  become 
building  owners  or  speculators,  and  when  the 
aites  had  been  cleared  private  enterprise  would 
ptep  in  and  compete  for  them.  At  one  of  the 
|Architecturul  Conferenoea  held  of  late  years 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  much  valuable  information 
had  been  given  on  the  subject  of  the  cost  of 
providing  artisans'  dwellings,  and  among  the 
facts  elicited  was  that  the  sum  of4d.  per  annum 
per  foot  superficial  was  tho  utmost  limit  to  which 
the  companies  and  associations  for  providing 
idwellings  for  the  poor  could  go  in  view  of  a fair 
Imargin  of  profit  on  their  operations,  and  there- 
fore  at  some  snch  figure  as  this  the  land  would 
have  to  be  let.  As  to  Mr.  Blashill’s  objection  to 
ithe  plan  of  building  in  quadrangular  form  instead 
of  in  parallel  rows,  be  (Mr.  Isaacs)  had 
deliberately  adopted  it,  principally  for  the  reason 
stated  in  his  report  to  the  Holborn  Board  of 
Works  dated  5th  of  July,  1875,  namely,  with 
the  view  of  providing  for  one  of  the  greatest 
wants  of  the  age  among  town  populations,  viz., 
spacious  and  secure  playgrounds  between  the 
blocks.  So  important  did  he  consider  this  point 
that  he  even  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  base- 
ments might  be  excavated  and  arched  over  to , 
serve  as  playgrounds  for  children.  In  regard  to  : 
Mr.  Ridge’s  remarks,  he  might  say  that  the  plan  ^ 
he  (Mr.  Isaacs)  bad  prepared  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Holborn  area  had  met  with  the  ' 
warmest  approval  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of; 
St.  Alban’s,  who  would  only  be  too  glad  to  see 
the  people  surrounding  them  better  housed. 
Mr.  Stannus’s  suggestion  as  to  the  retention  of 
the  manufacturing  premises  was  a very  good  one 
regarded  as  a general  proposition;  hub  under  the 
Act  if  yon  touched  a man’s  property  at  all  you 
must  take  the  whole,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances  he  thonghb  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
make  a tabula  rasa  of  the  entire  area,  with  the 
exception  of  the  church  and  the  on©  factory  he 
had  mentioned.  As  to  Mr.  Pratt’s  question,  the 
Home  Secretary  bad  power  to  make  bye-laws 
for  the  better  working  of  the  Act,  and  one  of  the 
bye-laws  which  he  had  made  was  that  while  a 
site  was  being  cleared  nob  more  than  500  persons 
should  be  evicted  at  one  time,  unless  provision 
bad  previouuly  been  made  for  their  lodgment. 


Borough  Engineer,  Hertford. — Mr.  Grtndle 
has  resigned  the  office  of  borough  engineer  of 
Hertford  from  the  24bh  of  June  next. 


SIR  JOHN  SOANE’S  MUSEUM. 

VISIT  OF  THE  ABCHITECTUllAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  house  (No.  13)  in  Linooln’s-inn-fieUls 
which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Sir  John 
Soane,  and  which  since  the  death  of  that  dis- 
tinguished architect  in  1837  has  been  known  as 
“ Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum,”  was  visited  by 
about  a score  of  the  members  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association  on  Saturday  afternoon  last.  Of 
those  who  were  thus  present,  hardly  more  than 
one  or  two  bad  ever  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
well-kept  and  always  oleanly-painted  mansion, 
and  they  were  therefore  agreeably  surprised  at 
the  interest  and  value  of  its  contents.  Many 
who  made  their  first  visit  to  the  Museum  on 
Saturday  last  went  away  with  the  determination 
of  cultivating  a fuller  acquaintance  with  its  con- 
tents,— a determination  due  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  very  kind  reception  given  to  the  visitors 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Bonomi,  the  learned  curator,  who 
very  cordially  invited  them  to  oome  again  and 
bring  their  friends  with  them.  “ We  have  here,” 
he  said,  “ the  whole  of  Sir  John  Soane’s  mag. 
nifioeub  library,  bub  nobody  comes  to  read  it.” 
Surely  the  Museum  only  needs  to  be  known 
amongst  the  younger  members  of  the  profession 
to  be  more  frequented  by  them. 

Before  giving  a rough  outline  of  its  contents, 
we  may  note,  for  the  benefit  of  our  younger 
readers  (for  a full  account  of  the  institution  ap. 
peared  in  the  Builder  some  years  ago)  that  in  the 
year  1833  Sir  John  Soane  obtained  an  Act  of 
Parliament  (3rd  Will.  IV.,  chap.  4),  intitnled 
“ An  Act  for  settling  and  preserving  Sir  John 
Soane’s  Museum,  Library,  and  Works  of  Art  in. 
Linooln’s-inn. fields,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Public,  and  for  establishing 
a sufficient  Endowment  for  the  due  Maintenanoe 
of  the  same.”  On  the  decease  of  Sir  John  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1837,  the  Act  came  into 
operation ; the  trustees  named  therein  entered 
on  their  trust,  and  immediately  took  the  neoes. 
sary  steps  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  to  the  fullest  extent  of  which  the 
funds  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  founder 
would  admit.  The  first  section  of  the  Aot,  which 
prescribes  the  rules  of  the  institution  as  respects 
its  publio  exhibition,  enaota  that 

“Tbe  said  traatees  und  their  aucceaaora  ahalt  and  will’ 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  thereafter  as  occasion 
shall  require,  inspect  and  exercise  a due  coiit  ol  over  the 
said  museum,  library,  books,  prints,  manuscripts,  draw- 
ings,  maps,  models,  .plans,  and  works  of  art,  aud  the 
house  and  othces  in  which  tbo  same  are  deposited,  and 
provide  for  the  due  preservation  of  tho  same  in  the  8»id 
bouse,  being  No.  13  in  Lincoln’s-iDD.delds  aforesaid,  so 
that  free  access  shall  be  given  at  least  on  two  days  in  every 
week  throughout  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June, 
and  at  such  other  times  in  the  same  or  in  other  months  as 
the  said  trustees  shall  direct,  to  amateurs  and  students  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  to  such  other 
persons  as  shall  apply  for  and  obtain  admission  thereto,  at 
such  hours  and  in  snch  manner,  and  under  snch  regula- 
tions for  consulting  and  inppecting  and  boneOting  by  the 
said  collection,  as  the  said  Sir  John  Soane  shall  have 
established  previous  to  his  decease,  or  as  the  said  trustees 
shall  establish  relating  thereto.” 

The  present  trustees*  have  ooDSequently,  since 
they  eutered  on  their  trust,  kept  the  Museum 
open  to  the  general  visitors  on  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays  from  the  first  in  February  to  the  last 
in  August,  and  likewise  on  the  Fridays  in  April, 
May,  and  June,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  . 
who,  from  particular  oircumstauoes,  may  be  pre- 
vented  from  visiting  the  Museum  in  the  months 
specified  by  the  Aot.  Persons  desirous  of  obtain, 
ing  admission  to  the  Museum  can  apply  either  to 
a trustee  by  letter,  or  to  the  curator,  or  personally 
at  the  Museum. 

The  contents  of  the  Museum  are  as  varied 
as  they  are  interesting.  The  drawings  and 
models  of  the  many  important  buildings  designed 
and  carried  out  by  Sir  John  Soane  form  an  im- 
portant  though  a comparatively  small  portion  of 
the  whole  collection.  These  drawings  and  models 
(which,  of  oource,  include  those  of  the  Bank  of 
England)  will  afford  much  useful  instruction  to 
the  young  architect  as  well  as  to  the  general 
visitor.  Amongst  the  models  is  a large  one  in 
cork  of  the  ancient  city  of  Pompeii,  and  above  the 
glass  framework  which  covers  this  are  arranged 
twenty  beautifully-finished  models,  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  of  anoient  Greek  and  Roman  build- 
ings (restored),  by  the  late  M.  Fouquet,  of  Paris. 
These  include  the  Parthenon,  the  Tower  of  the 
Winds,  the  triple  temple  of  Ereohtheus,  Minerva 

* The  life  trustees  are:— Mr.  Sydney  Srairke,  R.A., 
Professor  Donaldson,  Mr.  Frederick  Ouv^  (President  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries),  and  Mr.  David  Mocatta, 
F.8.A.  Additional  trustees  elected  by  different  societies 
are  : — Sir  Philip  de  Grey  Egertnn,  M.P.  (by  the  Royal 
Society);  Sir  Francis  Grant,  P.R.A.  (by  the  Royal 
Academy);  C.  S.  Perceval,  esq.,  LL.D.  (by  tho  Society 
of  Antiquaries) ; Alan  S.  Cole,  esq.  (by  the  Society  of  Arts); 
and  Aiderman  Sidney  (by  the  Corporation  of  London). 


Poli-is,  and  Pandrosus  at  Athens,  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome,  the  Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  Rome, 
the  great  temple  atPmstum,  the  tomb  of  Man- 
solus  at  Halicarnassus,  &c.  Sculptures,  bronzes, 
vases,  fragments  of  ornament,  and  antiques  of 
all  kinds  and  of  almost  all  periods,  are  here  in 
abundance,  and  there  is  a good  collection  of 
plaster-oasts  in  what  is  known  as  the  ” Students’ 
Room.”  For  those  who  care  for  none  of  these 
things  there  is  a small  but  interesting  piotiire- 
gallery,  the  capacity  of  whose  walls  is  quad- 
rupled by  means  of  ingenious  folding  screens. 
The  pictures  include  works  by  John  Jackson, 
R.A,,  Sir  A.  W.  Callcott,  R.A.,  Henry  Howard, 
R.A.,  Sir  F.  Bourgeois,  R.A.,  Zucherilli,  Cana- 
letti,  Watteau,  and,  amongst  others,  Hogarth’s 
four  celebrated  pictures  representing  ‘‘An 
Election  ” in  days  when  the  ballot  and  house- 
hold suffrage  were  far  in  the  future.  These 
pictures  represent  (1)  ” The  Entertainment,”  (2) 
” The  Canvassing  for  Votes,”  (3)  ” The  Polling,” 
and  (4)  “The  Chairiog  of  the  Members.”  In 
what  is  called  the  ” Sepulchral  Chamber  ” is  the 
famous  and  splendid  ancient  Egyptian  sarcopha- 
gus discovered  by  Belzoni  in  1817  in  a royal  tomb 
in  the  valley  of  Behan  el  Malook,  near  Gournou, 
Thebes,  and  which  was  purchased  by  Sir  John 
Soane  of  Mr. -Salt,  In  1824,  for  the  sum  of  2,000i, 
It  is  formed  (according  to  the  description  given 
in  the  official  hand-book  to  the  Museum)  out  of 
a large  mass  of  alabaster  from  Alabastron,a  city 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Nile,  fifty  miles  north 
of  Thebes.  The  external  dimensions  are  as 
follow  : — Length  at  the  top,  9 ft.  4 in. ; breadth 
in  the  widest  part,  3 ft.  8 in. ; depth  at  the  bead, 
2 ft.  8 iu.;  depth  at  the  foot,  2 ft.  3 in.  The 
cover  when  placed  upon  it,  added  15  in.  to  the 
height.  The  whole  surfaces  of  the  exterior  and 
interior  of  this  sarcophagus  are  covered  with 
interesting  and  well  • preserved  hieroglyphs 
depicting  the  journey  of  Ra,  the  Sun,  through 
the  chambers  of  Amenti  or  Hades,  during  the 
hours  of  the  night.  At  the  head  end  is  the 
scheme  of  the  universe  as  id  was  entertained  at 
the  period  of  Oimeneptha  I.,  who  is  snpposed  by 
some  Egyptologists  to  have  been  the  father  of 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  and  by  others  to 
have  been  the  identical  Pharaoh.  Among  the 
subjects  treated  of  on  the  sarcophagus  is  one 
embodying  the  anoient  dootrine  of  metem- 
psychosis. Another  subject  is  a representation 
of  heaven.  This  saroophagns  alone  is  well 
worth  a visit.  The  lid  is  iu  fragments,  but  these 
were  put  together  by  the  curator,  Mr.  Bonomi, 
in  1864,  by  order  of  the  trustees,  and  placed  in 
glass  cases  in  the  students’  room.  In  addition 
to  its  contents,  the  building  is  worthy  of  notice 
and  examination  on  its  own  account,  in  respect 
of  plan  and  arrangement,  and  as  the  residence  of 
a distinguished  architect.  The  ceilings  of  the 
dining-room  and  library  are  very  finely 
decorated,  and  enriched  with  pictures  by  the 
late  Henry  Howard,  R.A.* 

We  have  perhaps  said  enough  to  show  that  the 
Museum  is  well  worthy  of  a visit,  Suoh  it  was 
thought  to  be  on  Saturday  afternoon  last,  when, 
on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
present,  Mr.  Stannus  tendered  to  Mr.  Bonomi  a 
hearty  expression  of  thanks  for  his  kindness.  In 
acknowledgment,  Mr.  Bonomi  said  he  should  be 
only  too  glad  to  see  his  visitors  and  their  friends 
at  the  Museum  as  often  as  they  could  oome. 


NEW  WESLEYAN  CHAPEL  AT 
FAUN  WORTH,  NEAR  MANCHESTER. 

On  Saturday,  the  12th  inst.,  the  memorial 
stones  of  a new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Moses  Gate, 
Farnworth,  were  laid  by  Mrs.  Nuttall,  of  South- 
port,  and  Mrs.  Jas.  Nuttall,  of  Moses  Gate. 

The  new  chapel  is  designed  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  architeoture,  Early  English  type,  and 
will  be  built  of  stone  for  foundations,  and  brick 
for  the  superstrnotnre,  but  faced  externally  with 
Yorkshire  parpoints.  The  chapel  is  cruciform 
on  plan,  and  comprises  nave,  77  it.  by  42  ft.; 
transepts,  23  ft.  6 in.  by  14  ft.  6 iu.  each; 
chancel,  24  ft.  by  14  ft. ; minister’s  vestry,  with 
lavatory,  &o , on  one  side,  and  band-room  on  the 
other.  There  will  be  galleries  in  the  transepts, 
and  one  to  the  front,  each  having  separate  stair- 
case  and  entrance.  There  are  three  entrances 
to  the  front,  one  central,  and  by  side  porch  and 
front  staircase  entrance,  all  opening  into  a 
spacious  vestibule,  having  glazed  screens,  fold- 
ing-doors, &o.  The  front  will  have  a reduced 
gable,  porch,  and  staircase,  being  set  back  or 
recessed.  The  front  doorway  will  have  a poroh- 

* The  house  and  contents  are  fully  described  and  illus- 
trated in  a yolume  by  the  late  John  Britton, 
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like  projection,  witti  side  battregses.  The  front 
doors  and  windows  will  have  dressed  and  splayed 
jambs  and  arches ; the  principal  feature  of  the 
front  being  a fonr-light  tracery  window  over  the 
gallery,  having  single.light  each  side,  and  single 
lights  underneath  for  the  vestibolee.  The  side 
windows  will  be  two-light,  and  the  transept 
gable  windows  threo-light,  the  jambs  and  niches 
worked  in  parpoints ; wooden  frames.  All  the 
windows  glazed  in  lead-lights  with  cathedral 
tinted  glass, 

There  will  be  buttresses  to  the  front  and  side 
elevations,  boldly  weathered  in,  and  the  coupled 
buttresses  to  the  front  gable  carried  up  above 
the  roof,  and  finished  with  oap-gablets  to  the 
front  and  side.  All  gables  will  be  finished  with 
copings,  strong  stone  corbels,  springers,  apex 
stones,  &c. 

The  chapel  will  have  high-pitched  roof, 
hatnmer-beam  principals  to  the  nave,  and 
arched  principals  to  the  transept.  The  ceiling 
is  formed  underside  rafters,  and  to  the  nave  on 
the  top  of  the  collar-beam,  panelled  with  roof 
timbers,  ceiling.beams,  &o.,  plastered,  provision 
being  made  for  ventilation  in  the  nave 
ceiling  by  perforated  panels,  and  under  the 
eaves  by  perforated  fascia  boards.  The  organ 
will  bo  p.aced  in  the  chancel  on  a raised  plat, 
form,  with  balustrading  and  panelled  screen. 
The  rostrum  and  the  communion  will  be  placed 
in  front  of  the  chancel,  having  terraced  seats 
on  each  side  for  a double  choir.  The  walls  will 
be  wainscoted,  and  plastered  above ; and  the 
chapel  will  be  fitted  up  with  comfortable  bench- 
seats  for  about  845  persons,  including  free  seats 
and  scholars’  seats. 

The  internal  woodwork  of  the  roof,  ceiling, 
and  fittings,  will  be  of  pitch  pine,  and  varnished. 
The  foundations  have  been  put  in  by  Mr.  Silas 
SeddoD,  Little  Lover,  under  a separate  contract, 
Mr.  Chas.  Hollows  being  the  mason.  At  present 
it  is  not  intended  to  put  in  the  transept  galleries 
or  their  staircases,  nor  to  erect  the  band-room 
and  boundary  walls,  these  being  left  for  a future 
extension  scheme,  when  required. 

The  estimated  cost  is  about  4,OOOL,  including 
heating  and  lighting,  but  the  tenders  have  not 
yet  been  received. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas  Ormrod,  of 
Bolton,  under  whose  supervision  the  work  is 
being  carried  oat. 


designs  of  Mr.  Banister,  the  company’s  engineer, 
and  Mr,  Gongh,  architect  j and  the  contractors 
were  Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers. 


A NEW  CKY8TAL  PALACE  EAILWAY 
STATION. 

The  London  and  Brighton  Bailway  Company 
have  followed  the  example  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company  in  erect- 
ing a handsome  and  convenient  new  station  for 
the  Crystal  Palace  traffic,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  High-level  Station  at  Sydenham  of  the  last, 
named  company.  The  new  station,  which  has 
cost  nearly  13,000Z,,  has  been  some  time  in  oonrse 
of  erection,  and,  being  now  complete,  was  opened 
last  week.  The  structure  has  been  built  over 
the  main  line  of  railway,  supported  on  iron 
girders  with  brick  arches,  the  floors  immediately 
above  the  railway-level  being  of  concrete  several 
inches  in  thickness.  The  building,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a tower,  is  of  an  ornamental  cha- 
racter, and  the  structure  internally  is  architeo- 
turally  finished  and  decorated,  In  a spacious 
and  handsome  hall,  paved  with  Minton’s  en- 
caustic tiles,  are  the  booking-offices.  The  roof 
of  this  hall  consists  of  one  semi-circular  span, 
snpported  by  iron  girders,  and  along  the  centre 
runs  a lantern-light.  Adjacent  to  the  booking- 
offices  are  spacious  waiting-rooms  for  first, 
second,  and  third  class  passengers,  the  first  and 
second  class  waiting-rooms  being  elegantly  fitted 
up  and  furnished  with  carpets,  chairs,  tables,  and 
lounges.  In  connexion  with  the  station,  large 
dining  and  refreshment  rooms  have  also  been 
provided.  In  addition  to  the  new  station  itself, 
new  booking-offices,  waiting-rooms,  and  addi- 
tional  platforms,  upwards  of  100  fc.  in  length, 
have  likewise  been  erected  on  the  up-main-liue 
side  of  the  station,  and  on  the  Croydon  side, 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  constantly, 
increasing  traffic.  The  station  is  approached 
from  the  Anerley-road,  along  a new  read  passing 
through  a portion  of  the  Palace  gronnds  (the 
land  for  which  has  been  given  by  the  Palace 
Company),  and  constructed  by  the  railway  com- 
pany, The  new  station  replaces  the  old  and  in- 
convenient wooden  building  which  has  done  duty 
for  the  Palace  traffic  of  the  London  and  Brighton 
Company  since  the  first  opening  of  the  Palace 
now  twenty-three  years  ago,  namely,  in  1854. 

The  building  has  been  erected  from  the  joint 


PROPOSED  NEW  COUNCIL  CHAMBER- 
GUILDHALL. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  Common 
Council,  consideration  was  given  to  a report  to 
the  Court  from  the  Coal,  Corn,  and  Finance  Com. 
mittee  of  the  Corporation,  in  relation  to  providing 
funds  for  a new  Council  Chamber  at  the  esti. 
mated  cost  of  50,000J.,  and  also  the  further  sum 
of  56,OOOi.  for  the  re-arrangement  and  construc- 
tion  of  oommittee-rooms  and  offices  on  the  north 
side  of  Guildhall,  making  together  106,000i.,  ex- 
clusive of  fittings.  A model  of  the  proposed 
chamber,  prepared  by  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the 
City  architect,  was  displayed  during  the  sitting 
of  the  Court.  Mr.  John  Pound,  chairman  of  the 
Coal,  Corn,  and  Finance  Committee,  moved  that 
the  Court  proceed  to  consider  the  report,  which, 
for  financial  reasons,  recommended  that  the 
proposed  buildings  be  not  proceeded  with, 
and  that  the  committee  be  allowed  to  delay 
answering  the  reference.  Upon  that  Alder, 
man  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  Trnscott  proposed,  as 
an  amendment,  that  the  recommendation  con. 
tained  in  the  report  relative  to  the  continuance 
of  the  coal  dues  be  agreed  to,  and  that  it  be  re- 
ferred back  to  the  committee  to  consider  the 
whole  subject  and  to  report  thereon  j that  the 
City  Lands  Committee  be  instructed  forthwith 
to  advertise  for  tenders  for  the  erection  of  the 
council-chamber  and  offices,  acoordiug  to  the 
plans  approved  by  the  Court,  and  that  it  be  re- 
ferred  to  the  Coal,  Corn,  and  Finance  Committee 
to  provide  the  necessary  amount  out  of  any 
funds  or  by  any  means  they  may  consider  most 
advisable.  Mr.  Colls  opposed  the  project  on 
the  ground  of  the  inexpediency  of  undertaking 
such  a work  at  present,  demurring  to  it  at  every 
point  for  the  reason  mostly  of  the  enormous  ex- 
travagance which  it  involved.  The  amendment 
having  been  seconded  by  Mr,  Gover,  the  debate 
was  ooDtinued  by  Mr.  Waddell,  Mr.  Lawley,  Mr. 
Deputy  Fry,  and  Mr.  Deputy  Shephard,  and  at 
the  rising  of  the  Court,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Dresser  Rogers,  it  stood  adjourned. 


REBUILDING  OF  FOUNDERS’  HALL. 

The  materials  of  Founders’  Hall,  in  St. 
Swithin’a-lane,  in  the  City,  were  last  week  sold 
by  auction,  and  the  building  is  now  in  conrse  of 
demolition  preparatory  to  a new  hall  being 
erected  on  the  site.  The  old  structure  is  a plain 
brick  building,  devoid  of  any  architectural  pre- 
tensions, but  we  understand  it  is  to  be  replaced 
by  a handsome  and  costly  new  edifice  in  stone 
and  polished  granite,  uniform  in  design  and 
execution  with  the  several  new  buildings  which 
are  from  time  to  time  being  erected  in  the  City 
and  other  parts  of  the  metropolis. 


few  bright  spots  on  the  ridge-and-furrow  roofi 
a peculiar  structure  well  calculated  to  recej 
the  sun’s  rays.  Elsewhere,  there  was  no  indiij 
tion  of  the  bright  surface  of  the  glass  of  tl? 
immense  building. 

I think,  therefore,  that  the  use  of 
granite  as  a building  material  would  be  quj 
unobjectionable;  and  if  granite  is  used  at  all.t!. 
process  of  polishing  is  necessary  to  develops  j 
beauty,  and  to  secure  a perfectly  smooth  bi| 
face,  so  essential  in  the  sooty  atmosphere  | 
London. 

“Feldspar’s”  remarks  about  the  non-endi 
ance  of  the  polish  are  refuted  by  many  exampli 
For  brevity  let  one  suffice.  The  Crime 
Monument  at  the  front  of  Westminster  Abb 
was  erected  twenty  years  ago.  The  polish 
red  granite  shaft  is  as  clean,  bright,  and  perfe 
as  on  the  day  the  workmen  left  it;  not  so  t 
stonework,  which  is  a melancholy  mass 
fuliginous  deposit. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  excessive  heat  up 
granite,  your  correspondent  (page  137,  anU 
who  investigated  the  matter  at  Chicago  a- 
New  York,  states  that  the  prevalent  nufavot 
able  opinion  in  this  respect  is  erroneous.  Dout 
less  the  truth  is  that  granite,  like  stoue  andotb 
materials,  will  only  withstand  a certain  degr. 
of  beat,  but  in  discussing  this  point  I ha 
already  endeavoured  to  show  that  granite,  as 
propose  it  to  be  used,  is  only  likely  to  be  applii 
to  our  more  important  public  buildings,  ai 
that  these — if  we  except  theatres — are  not  ve 
subject  to  uQOontrollable  fires.  Fires  are, 
course,  internal,  and  granite  or  stone  ashlar 
a mere  external  skin  to  thick  walls.  The  ashl 
is  therefore  much  protected,  of  whatever  matori 
it  may  be. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  “ Feldspar’ll 
quibble  about  words.  The  question  under  col 
eideration  being  the  use  of  two  similar  material! 
it  was  necessary  to  use  terms  that  would  ketj 
the  distinction  clear.  H.  T.  j 


AS  AGAINST  THE  USE  OF  GRANITE. 
SiE, — Under  the  above  heading,  “ Feldspar  ’ 


states  in  your  paper  some  of  the  objections 
which  he  thinks  would  apply  to  the  use  of 
polished  granite  as  a building  material.  I think 
they  all  show  that  he  has  given  a very  limited 
consideration  to  a subject  which  has  been  pretty 
fully  discussed  in  your  pages.* 

He  asks,  “ What  would  be  the  effect  if  the 
sunny  side  of  Oxford-street  consisted  solely  of 
houses  with  polished  fronts,  which,  equally  with 
glass,  would  reflect  the  sun’s  rays,  and  so  become 
very  painful  objects  to  behold  ? ” 

The  question  at  once  suggests  the  answer, 

its  refutation. 

Did  “Feldspar”  or  any  one  else  ever  feel  the 
plate-glase  shop-fronts  on  the  suuny  side  of 
Oxford-street  “ painful  to  behold  ” ?’  For  my 
own  part  I have  passed  a large  part  of  my  life 
in  London,  and  never  observed  any  refraction. 
If  pain  from  this  cause  were  felt,  we  should  see 
one  side  of  the  street  deserted, — which  we  do 
not.  Is  not  “ Feldspar  ” trusting  to  bis 
imagination  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  the  bright  surface  of  glass, 
granite,  or  tiles,  is  only  observable  when  the 
sun’s  rays  are  at  a certain  angle  to  the  building 
in  which  these  materials  are  employed. 

I live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  have  seen  it  in  sunny  weather  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  but  never  saw  more  than  a 


’ See  TOI,  xxxiv.,  p.  1221 ; end  pp.  68  aad  137,  a/ile. 


Re  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS  BILL. 

Sir, — I thank  “C.  C.”  for  his  letter  in  tl 
Builder  of2lBt  April  last,  where  he  has  done  n 
justice,  bat  the  rights  of  the  Tolmen  story  ai 
not  properly  understood  by  “ C.  C.”  and  man 
others.  lu  or  about  1844  the  freeholder  was  i 
want  of  money,  and  offered  to  sell  the  Tolme 
with  good  ground  all  round  the  same,  and  wit 
right  of  way  through  the  estate  to  the  rock,  fc 
2001.,  and  was  willing  to  entertain  a lower  offs 
if  made.  He  had  on  two  occasions  spoken  t 
Sir  Richard  Vivian,  of  Trolowarren,  in  the  pans 
of  Morgan,  and  then  by  way  of  creating  a 
interest,  he  appointed  a day  for  the  publi 
throwing  down  of  this  huge  rook.  Number 
flocked  to  see  the  sight,  and  the  beer-barrel  wa 
in  reqnisition,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  thi 
numerous  assembly,  the  owner  put  off  the  dai 
indefinitely. 

From  what  one  oftbe  family  has  now  told  me 
I believe  1001.  put  down  would  have  seoure* 
the  purchase,  and  he  tells  me  that  Sir  C.  Lemo) 
never  to  his  knowledge  made  any  reasonabh 
offer  for  the  rook,  the  value  of  which  (as  a key  t 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  feet  of  beautiful  gre- 
granite)  is  not  easily  estimated. 

Wii.  Hoske.v,  Granite  Works,  Penryn.  , 


POTTERY  AND  SCULPTURE, 

Mr.  James  Hughes  writes: — “I  read  wit! 


much  interest  Mr.  Gladstone’s  remarks  on  thi 
potters’  art  at  the  London  Institution.  Only  t 
few  days  previonsly  the  application  of  poroelaii 
to  the  prodnetion  of  models  of  the  human  figurt 
was  brought  under  my  notice,  as  chairman  of  th« 
committee  of  the  ‘ George  Moore  Meniotia 
Buildings,’  by  our  architect,  Mr.  Knightley,  anc 
instructions  have  been  given  to  prepare  from  hu 
designs  a bust  of  my  late  partner,  and  a baa 
relief  in  Della-Robbia  ware,  which  will  be  placet 
in  front  of  the  new  infirmary  now  erecting  ji 
connexion  with  the  Commercial  Travellers 
Schools  at  Pinner.” 

We  may  add  to  tbia  statement  that  manj 
months  ago  the  committee  for  raising  a teati 
monial  for  Sir  Henry  Cole,  determined  that  th< 
tangible  memorial  of  this  testimonial  should  be 
executed  in  Della-Robbia  ware,  and  that  this  hat 
been  executed  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr 
Moody,  and  only  waits  the  completion  of  £ 
portrait  of  Sir  Henry  in  mosaic,  which  formt 
part  of  the  memorial,  to  be  set  up  wherever  the 
authorities  may  determine. 
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ABOHiEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.— Ai  a meet- 
iog  of  this  Bociety  on  the  12th  inst.,  the  first 
paper,  entitled  “Koslin  Chapel:  ita  Bailders, 
Architect,  and  Conatraction,”  was  read  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Kerr,  architect,  F.S.A.  Scot,,  formerly 
of  her  Majesty’s  Board  of  Works.  Having  briefly 
sketched  the  prominent  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Sir  William  St.  Clair,  the  founder  of  the  Col- 
legiate  Church  of  Rosslyn,  Mr.  Kerr  referred  to 
the  common  statement  that  it  was  erected  by 
foreign  workmen,  and  came  to  the  oonclasion 
that  Sir  William,  who  was  an  accomplished  man 
and  a liberal  patron  of  the  arts,  was  himself  the 
architect  of  the  building,  which  was  in  process 
during  thirty-four  years  of  his  life,  and  was  not 
completed  at  his  death.  Mr.  Kerr  exhibited  a 
drawing  of  the  inscription  along  the  top  of  the 
north  clearstory  wall,  which  gives  the  initial 
letters  of  the  following  sentence William 
Lord  Sinclair  fundit  yis  College  ye  zeir  of  God 
MCCCCL.”  Having  examined  the  architectural 
features  of  the  building  in  detail,  Mr.  Kerr 
showed  that  the  entire  plan  was  almost  a repe- 
titiou  of  the  choir  of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  and 
exhibited  ground-plans  and  views  of  the  retro- 
choir  in  both  buildings  to  demonstrate  the  re- 
semblance.  The  lower  chapel,  though  latterly 
used  as  a sacristy,  appears  to  have  been  origi- 
nally  designed  for  a distinct  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin.  The  paper  concluded  with  a sum- 
mary of  the  characteristic  architectural  features 
of  the  building.  The  next  paper  was  entitled 
“Notes  on  the  Secular  and  Ecclesiastical  An- 
tiquities  of  Culrosa,”  by  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Hallen, 
M.A.,  P.S.A.  Soot.,  in  which  he  gave  a detailed 
account  of  the  minor  antiquities  of  Culross. 

Wilts  Archaological  Society. — Warminster  has 
been  selected  by  the  committee  of  this  society  as 
the  centre  for  this  year’s  meeting. 

Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian 
Society. — The  annual  council  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  the  15th  inst.  at  Penrith, 
when  the  following  meetings  were  arranged  : — 
Gilsland,  for  Bewcastle,  Jane  21st  and  22Qd: 
Shap  and  Furness  Abbeys,  for  some  time  in  July 
or  August,  to  meet  the  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland Society  ; and  a winter  meeting  at  White- 
haven. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Itanchester  Wholesale  Fish  Marlcet. — Some 
five  or  six  weeks  ago  the  Markets  Committee  of 
the  Corporation  of  Manchester  invited  four  firms 
of  local  architects : — Messrs.  Mangnall  & Little- 
woods,  Messrs.  Barker  & Ellis,  Mr.  William 
Dawes,  and  Messrs.  Speakman  & Hickson — to 
send  in  designs  for  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
wholesale  fish-markeb  at  Shudehill.  We  learn 
from  the  Manchester  Courier  that  at  a special 
meeting  on  the  17th  inst.,  the  committee  nnani- 
mously  decided  to  recommend  the  City  Council 
to  select  one  of  two  plans  prepared  in  a Conti, 
nental  style  of  architecture  by  Messrs.  Mangnall 
& Littlewoods,  of  Brown-street.  The  plot  of 
land  purchased  for  the  extension  of  the  whole- 
sale fish-market  covers  an  area  of  about  2,000 
square  yards,  and  is  bounded  by  Thomas-street, 
New  High-street,  Stable-street,  and  the  existing 
market.  By  the  plan  selected,  it  is  proposed  to 
lay  out  that  portion  of  the  plot  fronting  Thomas- 
street  for  shops  and  ofiices.  This  building,  which 
would  be  three  stories  high,  would  be  I-IO  ft.  in 
length,  30  ft,  in  depth,  and  would  cover  an  area 
of  500  square  yards,  leaving  a net  area  for  the 
extensioii  of  the  market  of  about  1,500  square 
yards.  With  this  addition  the  market  will  cover 
a total  area  of  about  4,000  square  yards.  The 
design  recommended  for  adoption  shows  the  roof 
of  the  proposed  new  market  constructed  in  two 
bays,  each  45  ft.  wide,  and  supported  by  oast 
iron  columns  similar  in  design  to  those  in  the 
existing  market.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  the  erection  of  the  market  in  accordance  with 
this  design  would  be  about  15,500Z. 


Bristol  Catliedral  Restoration. — The  Dean 
of  Bristol  has  made  a further  appeal  to  the 
public  on  the  subject  of  the  Cathedral  Comple- 
tion Fund,  and  as  an  induoement  and  Jaatifloa- 
tioa  almost  promises  that  the  nave  will  be 
opened  in  October.  At  one  time  it  was  expected 
that  the  event  would  take  place  in  July.  To- 
wards finishing  so  far,  the  Chapter  have  1,717b 
ill  their  hands,  and  have  entered  into  contracts 
for  500Z.  more  towards  works  needed  to  place 
the  new  part  in  such  a state  that  the  doors  can 
be  opened  to  the  public  at  the  date  mentioned. 


THE  LATE  SIR  M.  DIGBY  WYATT, 
ARCHITECT. 

We  record  with  deep  and  unaffected 
regret  the  death  of  Sir  Matthew  Digby 
Wyatt,  which  took  place  on  the  2lBt  inst., 
at  Dimlanda,  Cowbridge,  Glamorganshire, 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  We  will 
in  our  next  give  an  outline  of  his  useful 
career,  prematurely  out  short  by  the  long 
illness  which  has  ended  in  his  death. 
Many  of  our  readers,  on  seeing  this 
announcement  of  his  decease,  will  re- 
member early  days  of  straggle  and 
triumph,  and  murmur  affectionately  with 
ns,  “ Poor  Digby  !” 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Buxton. — On  the  12th  inst.  the  joiners  of 
Buxton  went  ont  on  strike  for  an  advance  of 
wages.  The  men  gave  notice  that  unless  an 
advance  of  3s.  per  week  was  given  they  would 
cease  work.  The  masters  agreed  to  offer  them 
the  same  price  as  is  now  being  paid,  and  to  reduce 
the  number  of  hours  by  one.  This  offer  was 
rejected  by  the  men. 

Halifax. — The  Halifax  Guardian  understands 
that  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Bedwortb,  Horton-street, 
builders,  have  advanced  their  joiners’  wages  from 
75d.  to  84d.  per  hour.  The  advance  is  five  weeks 
before  the  men  expected  it. 

Kirkwall. — The  Kirkwall  master  joiners  have 
offered  the  men  ^d.  per  hour,  the  men  having 
asked  for  Id. 

St.  Helen’s. — The  strike  of  the  joiners  at  Sfc. 
Helen’s  still  oontinnes.  At  a meeting  of  the 
Master  Builders’  Association  it  was  resolved  : — 
" That  we  still  adhere  to  the  offer  made  to  the 
operative  joiners,  viz.,  8id.  per  honr  for  fifty, 
four  hours  a week,  and  6d.  per  week  for  lodging, 
money  when  working  out  of  town ; and  as  these 
are  the  terms  agreed  to  by  the  Liverpool  em- 
ployers and  their  workmen,  which  came  into 
operation  on  the  1st  of  May  inst., — with  this 
exception,  the  Liverpool  men  work  fifty. five  hours 
per  week,  while  the  St.  Helen’s  men  work  only 
fifty-four  hours  weekly, — we  do  not  feel  justified 
in  giving  more.” 

Portsmo^lth. — The  Portsmouth  painters  have 
struck  work,  in  consequence  of  the  masters 
having  refused  to  entertain  the  demand  wbiob 
the  men  made  for  an  advanoe  from  5Jd.  to  GJd. 
per  hour.  At  a meeting  of  the  men,  one  of  them 
expressed  an  opinion  that  if  the  demand  had 
been  couched  iu  more  respectful  terms  the 
employers  would  have  met  them  half-way. 

Edinburgh. — The  strike  of  painters  here  still 
continues.  At  a meeting  of  the  Master  Painters’ 
Association,  reports  were  presented  showing 
that  many  of  the  workmen  had  resumed  work 
with  their  former  employers,  and  that  the 
vacancies  still  unoccupied  wore  likely  to  bo  filled 
shortly  by  operatives  from  London  and  other 
towns  in  the  south. 

lorfc. — -A  dispute  has  arisen  between  a number 
of  the  plasterers  and  their  employers.  On  the 
19th  of  March  the  men  gave  a general  notice, 
terminating  on  the  14bh  inst.,  that  they  should 
require  an  advance  in  their  wages  of  Id.  per 
hour,  the  price  they  were  then  receiving  being 
7Jd.  per  hour.  With  the  exception  of  the  men 
in  one  shop,  those  connected  with  the  society 
had  the  full  increase  granted,  and  in  the  other 
case  half  tho  amount  asked  for  was  given.  A 
meeting  of  the  local  lodge  was  subseqaently 
held,  and  it  jwas  agreed  by  the  majority  that 
they  should  turn  ont  for  the  Id.  An  application 
had  been  made  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
National  Association  of  Operative  Plasterers  at 
Birmingham  for  the  usual  strike  allowance,  but 
as  the  men  had  not  given  the  employers  three 
months’  notice  they  refused  to  sanction  a strike. 
The  minority  of  the  men  in  York,  six  in  number, 
refused  to  turn  out  without  the  strike-money, 
and  have  continued  at  work  at  the  -id.  advance. 
The  men  who  did  strike  immediately  found  em- 
ployment  at  the  new  station. 

Bromsgrove. — In  reference  to  the  strike  in  the 
nail  trade,  we  note  that  at  a meeting  of  the 
masters  it  has  been  unanimously  resolved  that 
all  men  who  are  willing  to  work  at  the  10  per 
cent,  reduction  from  the  price  list  of  1875  should 
be  allowed  to  do  so  for  one  month,  during  which 
time  a revised  list  of  prices  will  be  prepared  in , 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  trade. 
A great  many  of  the  men  are  anxious  to  com- 
mence work,  but  have  been  unable  to  do  so 


because  the  masters  refused  to  supply  them  with 
iron.  Those  who  are  now  willing  to  work  at  the 
reduction  can  at  onoe  commence. 

Manchester. — A large  and  inflnential  meeting 
of  the  employers  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners 
of  Manchester,  representing  upwards  of  120 
firms,  was  held  on  the  15th  inst.  It  was  reported 
that  nob  a single  member  of  the  Masters’  Asso- 
ciation had  given  the  advance  to  the  men,  but 
that  they  had  as  a body  adhered  to  their  original 
resolution,  and  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  men  would  oome  back  to  their  work  even- 
tually at  8id.  per  hour.  It  was  resolved  not  to 
call  another  meeting  of  the  omployors  until 
after  this  week.  The  workmen  still  appear 
determined  not  to  commence  work  on  tho 
masters’  terms.  They  have  had  offers  of  support 
from  the  joiners  in  many  towns  in  the  country. 
A meeting  for  that  purpose  was  held  on  the  15th 
inst.  in  Leeds,  and  meetings  were  announced  to 
take  plaoeon  Thursday  in  Liverpool  and  London. 
It  is  eleven  years  since  a general  strike  took  place 
in  Manchester  and  district,  consequently  the 
lodges  have  large  funds  on  hand,  which-  the  men 
declare  they  will  spend  rather  than  accept  the 
terms  of  the  masters.  Can  nothing  be  done  to 
prevent  the  waste  P 


THE  ARTISANS’  AND  LABOURERS’ 
DWELLINGS  (TORRENS’S)  ACT. 

MACKLEY  V.  VESTEY  OP  SHOREDITCH. 

This  was  bq  appeal,  heard  at  the  Middlesex  Seasiooa, 
before  Mr.  Edlin,  Q.C.,  and  a Bench  of  magistrates. 
There  was  an  array  of  medical  officers,  surveyors,  and 
tenants,  as  witnesses,  and  n model  of  the  houses  in  ques- 
tion and  surroundings,  prooarod  by  Mr.  Robert  Walker, 
of  Eiug’s  Arms-yard,  the  Vestry’s  surveyor  in  the  ease, 
was  exhibited. 

The  premises  in  question  consist  of  one  house  in 
Boundary-street,  and  eleven  small  houses  in  Ann’s-piace, 
a court  in  Bonndarv  street,  near  to  Shoreditch  Church. 
The  order  of  the  Vestry  was  that,  these  houses,  being 
dangerous  tobealtb  and  unfit  for  habitation,  and  incapable 
of  being  rendered  habitable  by  structural  alterations, 
should  be  demolished.  The  appellant  traversed  these 
allegations  by  asserting  that  the  premises  were  not,  at  the 
time  of  making  the  order,  in  such  a state  as  to  be  unfit 
for  habitation,  and  that  if  they  were  so,  the  defects  could 
be  remedied  by  structural  alterations. 

After  evidence,  a view  of  the  site,  and  long  confereuce, 
the  Court  said  the  following  arrangement  had  been 
arrived  at,  which,  for  convenieuce  sake,  had  been  reduced 
to  writing  : — 

" Tho  appeal  to  be  adjourned  until  the  October  Session 
for  appeals,  iu  order  to  enable  the  appellant  in  the  mean- 
while to  make  such  alterations  and  repairs,  structural  or 
otherwise,  as  may  be  necessary  for  rendering  the  several 
premises  tit  for  human  habitation.  The  question  of  the 
sufficiency  of  such  alterations  and  repairs  to  be  then  de- 
termined by  the  Court,  either  upon  view  only,  or  upon 
view  and  evidence  to  be  given  thereupon  ; each  party  to 
bear  his  own  costs  up  to  the  present  time,  but  the  order 
in  this  respect  to  be  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  Court 
being  satisfied  that  such  alterations  and  repairs  are  suffi- 
ciently done,  the  Court  reserving  liberty  to  require  tho 
appellant  to  pay  the  respondent's  costs  in  the  event  of  the 
alterations  aud  repairs  proving  in  their  opinion  insufficient 
for  the  alleged  purpose.  The  Vestry  are  to  render  all 
the  assistance  in  their  power  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  appellant  to  drain  the  premises  into  the  public  sewers.” 

The  Assistant  Judge  also  stated  that  the  Court  were  of 
opinion  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  carrying  out  tho 
contemplated  improvements. 

This  is  only  the  third  case  in  the  metropolis  that  has 
been  before  the  Quarter  Sessions  on  appeal  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act  in  1868.  One  in  1872  at  the  Surrey 
Sessions  resulted  in  the  order  of  the  Vestry  for  demolitiou 
being  discharged,  and  an  order  for  repairs  made  without 
costs;  and  one  in  St.  Giles  before  the  Middlesex  Sessions 
last  year  being  discharged  with  costs. 


HARD  ON  THE  VICAR. 

At  Soathwark,  tlie  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee,  the  vicar 
of  All  Saints’  Church,  York-street,  Lambeth, 
was  summoned  before  Mr.  Partridge,  by  Mr. 
Fry,  on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  to  show  cause  why  he,  as  the  owner  of 
the  said  church,  refused  to  pay  the  sum  of 
1051. 198.  5d.,  moneys  expended  by  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works  in  the  repairs  of  the  spire 
of  the  church,  which  had  been  proved  to  be  in  a 
dangerons  condition.  Mr.  Biron  prosecuted. 

It  appeared  that  in  the  early  part  of  May  last,  one  of 
the  pinnacles  connected  with  the  spire  fell,  and  injured  a 
person  severely.  The  dangerous  state  of  tbe  spire  coming 
to  the  notice  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Hr. 
Leo  was  summoned  to  this  court,  and  on  the  30th  an  order 
was  made  upou  the  reverend  gentleman  to  put  a hoarding 
round  the  bottom  of  tho  structure.  The  defendant  con- 
tended at  tho  time  that  ho  was  not  liable,  as  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  churchwardens  to  keep  the  church  in  repair. 
The  Board  of  Works,  however,  performed  all  the  work, 
and  now  they  came  before  the  magistrate  to  make  an 
order  on  defendant  to  pay  the  above  sum  as  “ owner  ” of 
the  structure.  Mr.  Partridge,  in  giving  bis  judgment, 
said  he  had  carefully  considered  all  the  points  urged  on 
both  sides,  aud  he  came  to  tho  decision  that  the  defendant 
was  the  ‘‘  owner  ” within  tho  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  he 
must  make  the  order  upon  him.  He,  however,  could  not 
issue  any  distress,  as  the  remedy  lay  with  the  Metropolitan 
1 Board  of  Works.  He  sympathised  with  the  rev.  gentle- 
man, and  ho  hoped  that  the  proceedings  would  be  of  some 
good  by  causing  tbe  parishioners  and  others  to  come 
I forward  and  assist  him  to  keep  the  church  in  repair. 
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CASE  UNDEB 

THE  MASTERS  AND  WORKMEN  ACT. 

ALEXANDER  V.  DOREODAILE. 

At  the  Dcirliagton  Borough  Police  Court, 
recently,  ilr.  Kobert  Borrodaile,  builder  and 
stonemason,  was  summoood  by  William  Alex- 
ander for  the  non-payment  of  6^  28.  lO^d. 

PlaintifT  stated  that  he  was  a letter-cotter  at  High 
Fellincr,  The  defendant  sent  to  a friend  of  his  named 
Phillips  at  Newcastle  to  do  some  lettering,  but  as  he  could 
not  go  himself  he  suggested  that  he  (the  plaintiff)  should 
take  the  letter  and  get  the  work.  He  did  so,  and  the  de- 
fendant accepted  his  services.  He  charged  the  defendant 
Is.  a dozen  for  the  let'ers  on  freestone,  2s.  on  marble,  and 
for  earring  and  gilding  a dove  in  marble  38.,  and  for  cutting 
letter8  3in.  jonglid.ua  inch.  Defendant  had  paid  him 
8/.  Us.,  leaving  a balance  of  til,  2s.  lO^d.  Plaintiff  called 
Phillips  to  prove  that  he  had  charged  a reasonable  price. 

Defendant  stated  that  be  sent  a letter  to  Phillips 
naming  the  amount  he  was  willing  to  pay  for  lettering,  and 
he  was  to  come  if  he  could  upon  those  terms.  This  letter, 
however,  PhiTips  denied  receiving.  Defendant  then  called 
his  brother,  who  stated  that  all  he  paid  was  9d.  for  letter- 
ing iu  frcesione.  Is.  for  marble,  and  29.  for  granite,  and 
that  the  plaintiff’s  charge  was  an  eiopbitant  one. 

The  Bench,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  gave  judgment 
for  the  plaintiff,  with  costa. 


DRAINAGE  DISPUTE, 

NEAVE  AND  OTHERS  V.  CORPORATION  OF  WISBECH. 

Tins  was  a case  heard  on  the  14t,h  inst,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  and  a common  jury  at  the 
Gaildball,  London. 

The  action  was  brought  by  plaintiffs,  as  contractors  for 
certain  drainage  for  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of 
Wisbech,  to  recover  about  9001.  for  work  done. 

The  defendant  paid)  about  4001.  into  eonrt,  and  pleaded 
that  nothing  further  was  due,  owing  to  plaintiffs'  failure  to 
carry  out  their  contract,  which  stipulated  that  if  any  injury 
was  done  to  the  property  of  a third  party  compensation 
should  be  paid  by  the  contractors. 

Plainlills,  however,  alleged  that  the  injury  referred  to 
resulted  from  obeying  an  order  of  defendants'  engineer, 
which  was  a divergence  from  the  original  contract. 

This  was  denied  by  defendants,  who,  it  appeared,  had 
been  compelled  to  pay  5001.  compensation. 

The  Judge,  immediately  after  the  formal  opening  of  the 
case,  suggested  that  a more  convenient  mode  of  triM  might 
bo  adopted  than  that  of  a judge  and  jury. 

Counsel  acquiesced,  and  mentioned  that  twelve  extensive 
plans  -would  have  to  be  used  and  scientific  witnesses  called 
on  both  sides. 

Ultimately  it  wag  arranged  that  a verdict  should  be 
entered  for  the  plaintill's  for  the  amount  claimed,  subject 
to  a reference  with  power  to  state  a case  and  raise  any 
question  of  law. 


PARTY  WALLS  TO  MODERN  SUBURBAN 
HOUSES. 

Sir, — Tbe  necessity  for  some  precaution  in  the 
ooDBtruction  of  “ Party-walls,”  as  pointed  out 
by  your  correspondent,  Wm.  Percy  Trueman,  is 
self-evident.  The  wilful  disregard  of  the  pro- 
visions of  tbe  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  evinced 
by  speculating  builders  and  others,  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  apathy  displayed  by  district  sur- 
veyore. 

I have  known  oases  where  servants  have  held 
animated  discussions,  and  made  a friendly  ex- 
change of  family  secrets,  by  simply  removing  a 
brick  from  tbe  back  of  the  kitchen  range. 

I am  acquainted  with  an  estate  on  the  out- 
skirts of  London,  where  a very  ingenious  method 
is  adopted  to  hoodwink  the  district  surveyor. 
The  chimney-breaats  are  built  with  scanty  pro- 
jeotion,  inadequate  to  receive  either  a range  or 
stove ; but,  sir,  such  obstacles,  when  they  con- 
front  genius,  are  soon  surmounted.  The  Act 
stipulates  that  ohimney-baoks  shall  be  9 in.  thick. 
So  they  are  in  this  case.  The  backs  are  built 
with  three  thicknesses  of  brick  on  edge,  the 
centre  onlybeinglaid  in  mortar  (?)  ; the  two  outer 
shells  in  sand ; which  latter  are  removed  prior 
to  the  setting  of  the  stoves  j so  that  on  the  next 
visit  of  the  surveyor  all  is  apparently  as  it 
should  be,  and  he  niters  a growl  of  satisfaction, 
little  thinking,  however,  that  in  almost  every 
case  the  back-to-back  fire-openings  have  but  a 
thin  partition  3 in.  thick.  This  was  related  to 
me  by  the  clerk  of  works,  and  treated  by  him  as 
a capital  joke.  Such  an  instance  as  this  clearly 
shows  that  greater  care  is  necessary  in  enforcing 
the  strict  observance  of  the  Building  Act. 

J.  G.  B. 

***  We  should  suppose  this  was  a quite  ex- 
ceptional case.  The  district  surveyors  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted  seem  quite  as  sharp  as 
our  oorrespoudent. 


Lichfield  Cathedral. — Ic  is  stated  that  the 
probable  cost  of  tbe  restoration  of  the  west  front 
of  this  cathedral  is  estimated  at  slightly  over 
30,0001.,  eirlasive  of  the  figures,  which  may  cost 
another  5,OOOJ,,  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  im. 
probable  that  the  restoration  will  be  nndertaken 
and  accomplished  in  sections. 


BRAMIIALL  HALL. 

Sir, — In  your  paper  some  weeks  since  appeared  a notice 
that  Hramhsll  Hall,  near  Stockport,  bad  been  rurehased 
by  a socie'y,  and  that  the  estate  would  be  built  upon. 

As  this  is  one  of  those  fine  old  mansions  which  B'e  the 
glo’ y of  England,  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  b“ 
able  through  the  medium  of  the  Builder  to  give  some 
information  as  to  its  probable  destination  ; for  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  such  a wealthy  district  as  that  in  which  it  is 
situated  such  a fine  example  of  the  art,  taste,  and  skill  of 
our  ancestors  will  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  destruction  or 
modernisation,  but  that  it  may  (like  Aston  Hal!  in  this 
locality)  be  carefully  preserved,  and,  if  not  inhabited,  be 
made  a moseum  or  receptacle  for  art-treasures  by  the 
citizens  of  Manchester  and  its  vicinity. 

Allbn  E.  Evbeitt, 


The  Architect's  Guide.  By  Frederick  Rogers, 
Architect.  Crosby  Lockwood  Co. 

This  is  au  additiou  to  the  number  of  text- 
books  for  architects  and  arobiteotural  stndentg, 
which  contains  a good  deal  of  information  put 
together  in  a rather  irregular  fashion  j but,  as  in 
the  case  of  some  previous  publications  of  the 
same  kind  that  we  have  noticed  at  diSerent 
times,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say  for  what  class 
of  readers  the  book  is  really  adapted.  The  title, 
“ The  Architect’s  Guide,”  implies,  we  need 
hardly  observe,  a very  great  deal  j more,  certainly, 
than  this  book  furnishes  us  with,  since  it  only 
gives  the  usual  outlines  of  information  as  to 
various  forms  of  oonstruotion,  materials,  &o., 
and  refers  a good  deal  to  other  and  standard 
works  for  farther  information.  Any  arohiteot 
who  wished  to  refer  to  books  for  information  on 
some  difficult  point  wonld,  of  course,  go  to  one 
of  those  standard  works  at  once,  and  would  not 
require  a smaller  book  to  tell  him  to  do  so.  What 
an  arohiteot  in  practice  wants  as  a vade  mecum  is 
something  smaller,  more  practical,  and  more 
comprehensive  than  this ; something  in  the  nature 
of  a pocket-book  of  formulm  and  memoranda; 
of  which  class  of  publication  there  are  one  or  two 
admirable  specimens  to  be  had.  The  book  before 
us  appears  to  give  memoranda  of  this  kind  pretty 
completely,  but  combined  with  a great  deal  else 
which  makes  it  much  larger  than  a pocket-book, 
and  therefore  less  convenient;  and  the  more 
general  information  is  what  an  architect  qualified 
to  practise  would  have  already  in  bis  mind  as 
far  as  ordinary  problems  are  concerned  ; and  for 
any  information  beyond  ordinary  problems  the 
book  is  not  fall  or  minute  enough.  As  a first 
practical  book  for  a student  beginning  arobiteo- 
tore  it  might  be  very  useful.  For  an  architect’s 
reference-book  it  either  goes  too  far  or  not  far 
enough.  It  seems  desirable  to  call  attention  to 
this,  as  there  are  certainly  too  many  books  of 
this  class  brought  out,  and  there  is  really  no  room 
now  for  any  but  a very  good  one,  with  a very 
definite  and  strictly  followed  out  plan. 


VARIORUM. 

Mr.  Murray  has  added  to  his  “ Handbook  to 
the  Cathedrals  of  England”  a little  volume 
devoted  to  St.  Alban's.  Intending  tourists  may 
be  glad  to  hear  of  this.  We  will  look  at  it 

critically  presently. Of  the  " Saturday  Half. 

holiday  Guide  ” a new  edition  (the  ninth)  has 
been  issued.  Through  it  every  one  may  become 
acquainted  with  the  principal  attractions  pre- 
sented by  tbe  London  parks  and  recreation 
grounds,  sports,  natural  history,  historical  sites, 
antiquities,  &c.,  and  be  able  to  make  tbe  best  of 
a Saturday  half-holiday.  Bradshaw’s  Railway, 
Station,  and  Guide  Map  to  the  environs  of 
London  and  twenty. five  miles  round  accompanies 

tbe  book,  and  all  for  a few  pence. ‘‘The 

Chairman’s  Handbook  ” will  prove  a useful 
help  to  many  (Knight  & Co.  are  the  pub- 
Ushers).  The  fact  that  it  is  written  by  Mr. 
Reginald  Palgrave,  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

is  an  aspuratioe  that  it  may  be  depended  on. 

The  Leisure  Hour  talks  thus  of  the  Stationers’ 
Company:  — “The  Stationers’  Company  was 
originally  a voluntary  association  of  publishers, 
with  their  journeymen  and  apprentices.  With 
very  slight  exceptions,  it  has  consisted,  and  still 
consists,  of  those  who  have  in  some  way  to  do 
with  the  prodnetion  of  books.  Unlike  most  of 
the  City  companies,  its  name,  even  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  not  misleading;  for,  out  of  the  312 
liverymen  now  existing,  300  are  ‘ in  the  trade.’ 
According  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Nichol,  the 
stationers  formed  themselves  into  a gnild  as 
early  as  1403.  This  date  is  confirmed  by  a peti- 
tion  emanating  from  the  craft  of  writers,  which 
was  in  all  probability  identical,  or  very  nearly 
associated,  with  that  of  the  stationers,  Their 


subseqnent  history  can  be  pretty  readily  traced- 
On  the  4tb  of  May,  1556,  they  became  a royally 
incorporated  fellowship,  and  in  the  year  1560 
they  were  created  one  of  the  forty  City  oompa- 
nies.  The  book  trade  formed  in  these  years  a 
close,  compact  monopoly  ; none  could  tako  part 
in  it  but  those  who  had  been  apprenticed  to  a 
recognised  member  of  the  craft,  and  each  appren. 
tice  paid  sixpence  to  the  Stationers’  Company  on 
being  registered.  It  is  noticeable  even  in  our 
days  of  free-trade  that  books  tend  to  classify 
themselves  according  to  the  names  of  the  pub- 
lishing firms  on  their  title-pages.  Bub  what  is 
DOW  matter  of  choice  and  convenience  was  a 
thing  of  compulsion  three  centuries  since.  Pub- 
lishers had  their  monopolies  of  certain  classes  of 
books,  which  could  be  by  no  legal  means  in- 
fringed. The  name  of  the  publisher  was  then  as 
now,  a cue  to  the  nature  of  the  book,  though  for 
a different  reason.  In  the  case  of  cheap  reading 
and  spelling  books,  this  monopoly  was  some- 
times infringed  by  means  of  secret  presses. 
Such  books  could  be  thrown  upon  the  market  by 
means  of  travelling  pedlars;  and  as  they  were 
nob  distributed  through  the  usual  channels,  there 
was  time  to  make  a profit  before  the  remainders 
were  seized  and  confiscated.  The  barriers,  how- 
ever,  to  the  free  diffusion  of  knowledge  were 
many  and  serious.” 


^iscfllanca. 

British  Archmological  Association.  — At 
the  twelfth  meeting  of  the  session,  the  Rev. 
S.  M.  Mayhew  in  the  chair,  a large  collection  of 
Roman  remains,  recently  fonnd  at  Sittingbourne, 
Kent,  were  exhibited  and  described,  together  with 
other  interesting  antiquities.  A oommunication 
was  made  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Talbot,  of  Laoock  Abbey, 
who  minutely  described  the  Saxon  arches  of 
Britford  Church,  recently  opened,  and  which 
from  their  being  formed  with  mortar  containing 
pounded  brick,  after  tbe  Roman  manner,  had  been 
declared  to  be  of  Roman  date.  The  Rev.  Canon 
Ridgway  read  a paper  on  the  “ Temple  and 
Worship  of  Baal,  with  reference  to  similar 
Remains  in  England.”  The  lecturer  traced  the 
rise  of  the  worship  of  Baal  in  the  East,  and  its 
spread  to  contiguous  countries,  and  went  over 
the  indications  of  its  former  presence  in  Great 
Britain,  by  reference  to  tbe  names  of  places,  the 
Baal  fires,  and  numerous  rites,  Mr.  G.  Wright, 
F.S.A.,  annouDced  that  the  next  congress  would 
be  held  at  Llangollen,  and  that  visits  would  also 
be  made  to  8t.  Asaph,  Denby,  Valle  Crucis 
Abbey,  and  other  places  of  interest  in  this 
charming  locality.  The  names  of  many  local 
supporters  were  announced  and  agreed  to.  We 
will  give  particulars  in  our  next. 

Payment  for  “ Quantities”  to  Borough 
Surveyor. — The  Hampshire  Advertiser  repor'^s 
a somewhat  unseemly  squabble  at  a meeting  of 
the  Southampton  Town  Council  on  the  16th  inst. 
The  Council  was  discussing  a report  of  the 
Special  and  General  Works  Committee  as  to  the 
new  sewerage  works  at  Portswood,  when  Mr. 
Parmenter  said  he  saw  that  in  the  bills  of  quan. 
titles  the  surveyor  was  to  have  two  per  cent,  on 
them,  and  that  would  amount  to  4001 ; and  would 
the  town  have  to  pay  that  ? Mr.  Lemon  (the 
borough  surveyor)  wished  to  know  whether  Mr. 
Parmenter  intended  to  say  that  he  took  tbe  400J. 
and  put  it  into  his  pocket?  Mr.  Parmenter:  I 
mean  what  I say.  I see  that  in  the  contract 
two  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  getting  out  the  bills 
of  quantities,  and  that  amounts  to  something 
like  4001.  Mr.  Hamilton  Dunlop  rose  to  order, 
as  it  was  undignified  to  allow  an  argument  to 
take  place  between  a member  of  the  Council  and 
an  official.  He  hoped  it  would  not  be  pursued 
any  further,  Mr.  Parmenter  argued  that  he  had 
a right  to  put  the  question,  and  Mr.  G.  Perkins 
explained  that  it  was  arranged  among  the 
builders  that  they  should  allow  two  per  cent,  to 
the  person  who  got  out  the  bills  of  quantities. 
It  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  their  borough 
surveyor. 

St.  John’s  Hospital,  Hipon. — At  a meet- 
ing  of  the  trustees  for  the  above  charity,  it  has 
been  decided  to  erect  a block  of  six  almshuusea 
on  the  site  of  the  present  St.  John’s  Chapel,  in 
Bondgate,  and  they  will  be  commenced  forth- 
with. The  houses  will  be  built  of  clamp  bricks, 
with  red  and  blue  Staffordshire  ornamental 
bricks  for  striug-couraea  and  window-heada. 
The  roofs  will  be  covered  with  plain  tiles,  and 
the  gables  and  porches  will  be  fitted  in  with 
half-timbered  work.  Mr,  R.  H.  Broderick,  of 
Ripon,  is  the  architect. 


May  2G,  1877.] 


Technical  Education.  — On  SaturJay  a 
meetiag  was  held  as  arranged  at  the  Artisans’ 
[oatitute,  Castle.street,  St.  Martin’ s-lane,  to  hear 
the  opinions  of  varions  skilled  workmen  on  the 
subject  of  “ Technical  Education : what  is 
Deeded  to  make  it  practical  and  thoroughly 
efficient.”  Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  was  announced 
to  take  the  chair,  but  he  was  absent  from  in- 
disposition, as  were  other  gentlemen,  including 
Alderman  Sir  S.  H.  Waterlow,  M.P.,  Mr.  Samuel 
Morley,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Twining.  Mem- 
bers  of  several  City  guilds,  including  the  Dyers, 
Drapers,  Clothworkers,  Goldsmiths,  and  Carpen- 
ters,  were  present,  as  well  as  Major  Donnelly, 
R.E  , of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The 
Rev.  H.  Solly  occupied  the  chair,  and  read  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Twining.  Several  addresses 
were  delivered,  and  nUiroately  Mr.  Edward 
Watherston  moved  the  following: — ‘‘That  this 
meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  statements  made 
by  the  workmen  now  present  are  well  worthy 
of  public  attention,  and  that  energetic  efforts 
ahonld  be  made  to  bring  the  subject  of  tech- 
uioal  education  prominently  forward.”  Mr. 
Savage  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously.  A committee  was  formed  to  use 
efforts  with  the  view  of  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Education  to  receive  a 
deputation  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  his 
Grace  the  advantage  of  giving  every  facility  to 
the  furtherance  of  technology. 

Orange  Peel  on  Pavements. — The  dangerous 
nuisance  caused  by  the  culpable  thoughtlessness 
of  those  who  throw  orange-peel  on  the  public 
footpaths  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  on  the  17th  inst.,  when  Mr. 
Boor  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Police 
Committee  to  consider  what  steps  could  betaken 
to  prevent  the  dangerous  practice.  Mr.  T. 
Fricker  said  it  was  absurd  for  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Council  to  trouble  themselves  upon  such  a 
anbject.  How  were  they  to  prevent  people  from 
throwing  orange-peel  on  the  pavement?  Were 
they  to  pass  a law  to  compel  them  to  swal- 
low the  peel  ? The  matter  had  already  been 
liscuBsed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and 
it  appeared  to  be  clear  that  nothing  conld  be  done 
;o  prevent  the  practice.  Mr.  E.  D.  Rogers 
nquired  if  the  motion  would  include  lemon-peel. 
Fhe  motion  of  Mr.  Boor  was  nltimately  agreed 
;o.  That  the  evil  is  not  one  that  ought  to  be 
oooh-poohed  by  the  small  witticisms  of  two 
Common  Councilmen,  the  reocrds  of  our  London 
hospitals  testify.  Whether  municipal  authority 
can  do  much  to  prevent  it  or  not,  something 
might  be  done  if  everybody  who  saw  a piece  of 
jrange-peel  on  the  pavement  would  kick  it  into 
the  gutter. 

I Liability  of  Employers  for  Accidents.— 
ifr.  Justice  Brett  was  examined  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this 
:iabjeob  on  the  15th  inst.,  and,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Gowe,  gave  an  exposition  of  bis  views  as  to  the 
itate  of  the  law  upon  the  matter  in  the  following 
>erms  : — Injury  to  woikraen  arises  generally 
litber  from  the  intrinsio  danger  of  the  employ, 
nent  or  work  to  be  done,  or  from  some  defect  of 
nochinery  or  plant,  or  from  want  of  skill  or 
legligence  of  another  workman,  or  from  the 
legligence  of  the  workman  himself.  In  the  drst 
ase,  where  injury  has  arisen  from  the  intrinsio 
lature  of  the  employment,  there  is  no  remedy 
)y  law ; where  it  arises  from  defects  in  the 
naobinery,  the  master  is  not  liable  nnless  he 
vas  aware  of  the  defect  and  the  servant  was 
lot.  In  the  case  of  want  of  skill  or  negligence, 
rbetber  by  the  workman  himself  or  his  fellow- 
rorkman,  there  is  no  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
uaster.  Mr.  Justice  Brett  submitted  bis  opinion 
bat  the  exception  of  the  master’s  liability  in 
aspect  of  accidents  arising  through  the  neg- 
igenoe  of  one  workman  to  another  was  founded 
pon  a wrong  application  of  the  principle  of 
mplied  contract. 

Scarborough  Aquarium. — The  new  aqna. 
ium  at  Scarborough  was  opened  on  Whit- 
londay.  The  building,  like  that  at  Brighton,  is 
nderground,  and  designed  by  the  same  archi- 
sot,  Mr.  E.  Birch.  The  works  have  been  exe- 
oted  by  Messrs.  Kirk  & Parry,  of  Sleaford,  at 
cost  of  100,0001.  The  dimensions  are  500  ft. 
y 250  fc.  j the  style  of  the  entrance  court,  and 
sading  and  dining  rooms  is  described  as 
Mohammedan . Hindoo  ” ; the  brick  arched 
orridors  between  the  side  tanks  are  Arabesque  ; 
nd  at  the  shore  end  is  a representation  of  the 
'aves  of  Elephanta ; the  orchestra  is  placed  in 
romantio  rockery,  with  shrubs  and  cascades, 
he  tanks  are  twenty-six  in  number,  and  vary 
'em  12  ft.  to  36  ft.  square. 


TfIB  BUILDER. 


Builders’  Benevolent  Institution.  — An 
election  of  pensioners  on  the  funds  of  this  Insti. 
tution  took  place  on  Thursday  at  ‘Willis’s  Rooms, 
St.  James’s.  Mr.  George  Plucknett,  treasurer,  in 
the  chair.  There  were  vacancies  for  three  pen. 
sioners,  two  men  and  one  woman,  and  there  were 
six  candidates,  viz.: — Francis  Davey,  Hoxton, 
aged  71  (first  application);  Jeremiah  Taylor, 
Nunhead,  G8  (first  application)  j Sosannah  Webb, 
Little  E^aex-etreet,  Kingsland-road,  60  (third 
application)  ; Elizabeth  Thorn,  Acton,  68  (second 
application) ; Ann  Noyes,  Dalston,  75  (second 
application)  j and  Rebe:oa  Brown,  Jamaica-road, 
Bermondsey,  67  (first  application).  The  resultof 
the  poling  was  declared  by  the  chairman  to  be  as 
follows  : —Davey,  61 ; Taylor,  90;  Webb,  3,023; 
Thorn,  3,761;  Noyes,  925;  and  Brown,  3,551 
(including  130  votes  due  to  the  candidate  by 
reason  of  her  husband  having  been  a subscriber 
to  the  Institution).  The  chairman  therefore  de- 
dared  the  successful  candidates  to  be  Franois 
Davey,  Jeremiah  Tajlor,  and  Elizabeth  Thorn. 
Votes  of  thanks  to  the  secretaries  (Messrs. 
Thomas  Stirling  and  Matthew  Hal!)  and  chair- 
man  bronght  the  proceedings  to  a close. 

Tlie  King  of  the  Belgians’  Prize. — Some 
of  the  members  of  the  Common  Council  were 
much  “ exercised  ” last  week  because  the  Society 
of  Arts  sent  them  a letter  stating  that  the  King 
of  the  Belgians  had  offered  a prize  of  a silver 
cup  of  the  value  of  5,000  fraoca,  to  be  awarded 
at  the  next  International  Sanitary  Congress  to 
that  municipal  authority  or  private  association 
which  shall  by  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  wage  classes  effect  the  greatest  reduction 
of  their  death-rate  at  the  lowest  cost.  Deputy 
Lowman  Taylor  said  it  was  very  kind  of  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  to  offer  a prize  for  the 
purpose  mentioned,  but  be  did  not  see  why  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  or  the  Society  of  Arts 
should  interfere  with  the  municipality  of  London. 
The  municipality  need  not  compete  for  it  unless 
they  like,  but  surely  it  was  only  courteous  on  the 
part  of  the  Scolety  of  Arts  to  let  the  Common 
Council  know  that  such  an  offer  had  been  made. 
And  so  the  majority  of  the  Common  Council 
thought,  Bud  they  referred  the  letter  to  the 
Improvement  Committee. 

A Protracted  Law  Case. — The  protracted 
litigation  between  Mr.  C.  M.  Campbell,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  M.  D.  Hollins  seems  in  a fair  way  of 
ooming  to  a close.  The  House  of  Lords  has 
rejected  Mr.  Campbell’s  appeal  against  the  in- 
junction  of  Vice-Chanoellor  Malins,  on  the 
ground  that  the  appellant  had  issued  an  adver- 
tisement which  was  likely  to  mislead  the  public 
into  the  belief  that  he  had  succeeded  to  the 
encaustic  tile  business  of  Mr.  Herbert  Minton, 
or  rather  of  the  firm  of  Mint'^n,  Hollins,  & Co. 
Not  having  been  sufficiently  explirit  in  this 
regard,  judgment  was  given  against  Mr.  Camp, 
bell,  and  he  was  ordered  to  pay  the  costs.  Three 
of  the  five  law  lords  who  heard  the  appeal  gave 
expression,  informally,  to  the  opinion  that  there 
was  nothing  in  his  agreement  with  Mr.  Hollins 
which  prevented  Mr.  Campbell  from  producing 
encauatio  tiles  like  those  of  Mr.  Hollins,  pro- 
vided he  made  it  perfectly  clear  to  the  public 
that  ha  was  making  them  on  his  own  account, 
and  not  as  the  sucoessor  of  Mr.  Herbert  Minton, 
or  Minton,  Hollias,  & Co. 

The  Birmingham  Improvements. — The 
Birmingham  Post  onderstands  that  the  Improve- 
ment Committee  propose,  at  as  early  a period  as 
possible,  to  begin  their  work  by  opening  np  the 
sanitary  area  at  the  Aston-street  end  of  Licb- 
field-street,  and  to  continue  it  tbenoe  towards 
the  centre  of  the  district,  so  that  when  the  new 
street  improvement  is  entered  up  a complete 
thoroughfare  will  be  at  onoe  rendered  available. 
The  committee  are  also  arranging  for  the  erection 
of  artisans’  dwellings  on  a large  central  block  of 
land  very  suitable  for  the  purpose.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  make  such  a provision,  as  in  some 
instances  dwellings  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  ’Prentioe-street  which  were  unfit  for 
habitation  have  been  cleared  of  their  tenants. 
In  many  other  instances  the  buildings  have  been 
improved  and  put  in  a condition  of  temporary 
repair,  so  that  the  population  may  not  be  dia- 
placed  until  adequate  dwellings  are  provided 
elsewhere. 

The  late  Professor  Willis.— The  Museums 
and  Lecture.rooms  Syndicate  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  in  their  eleventh  annual  report  to 
the  Senate,  state  that  the  collection  of  models, 
instruments,  and  tools  belonging  to  the  late  Pro- 
feSBor  Willis  has  been  re-arranged,  repaired,  and 
augmented,  by  the  personal  energy  of  Professor 
Stuart,  at  a trifling  cost  to  the  University. 
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The  New  Hull  Botanic  Garden.  — At  a 
preliminary  meeting,  with  a view  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  above  company,  held  at  the  Town- 
hall,  the  following  resolutions  were  proposed,  and 
carried  unanimously  : — “1.  That  a company  be 
formed,  called  ‘ The  Hull  Botanic  Garden  Com. 
pany  (Limited),’  and  that  the  prospectus  thereof, 
as  read  to  the  meeting,  be  printed  and  circulated 
prior  to  a public  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Towu- 
hall,  at  an  early  date.  2.  That  the  solicitors 
prepare  the  articles  of  association,  obtain  the 
signatures  of  the  necessary  number  of  share- 
holders thereto,  and  file  the  same.  3.  That  the 
gentlemen  present  at  the  meeting  be  a com- 
mittee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  namber,  to 
carry  out  the  above  resolutions.”  We  under- 
stand that  capital  to  the  extent  of  nearly  6,0001. 
will  be  available  for  the  new  garden  from  the 
old,  in  addition  to  which  a considerable  amount 
of  share  capital  was  promised  at  the  meeting. 
A bird’s-eye  view  of  the  new  garden  and  its 
surrounding  villas,  prepared  by  Mr.  Hagen,  archi- 
tect, of  Hull,  was  exhibited  in  the  room. 

A Sheffield  Worthy. — We  lately  mentioned 
the  presentation  of  a testimonial  to  Mr.  Alderman 
Bragge,  of  Sheffield,  who  will  be  known  to  many 
for  his  labours  in  connexion  with  the  local  school 
of  art.  “ Spectator  in  Hallamshire,”  in  the 
Shpfield  In'hpendent,  says:  — “Sheffield  is  so 
far  from  being  rich  in  men  of  culture,  refined 
taste,  and  public  spirit,  that  it  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  Mr.  Alderman  Bragge.  I had  hoped  we 
should  find  him  take  root  among  us,  and  that  he 
would  be  a means  of  infusing  into  society  here  a 
more  decided  love  than  has  yet  appeared  for 
those  varions  branches  of  fine  art  he  has  so 
earnestly  cultivated.  Mr.  Bragge  has  made  bis 
mark  among  us,  and  bis  good  works  will  live 
and  produce  fruit  hereafter.  Still  it  is  a mis- 
fortune  that  we  are  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
that  growing  influence  he  might  have  exerted 
among  us.” 

D.arlington  and  the  Artisans’  Dwellings 

Act — A correspondent  of  the  Darlington  and 
Stockton  Times  expresses  his  surprise  at  the  iu- 
difierence  of  the  Darlington  Corporation  to  the 
application  of  Mr.  Cross’s  Aot  to  that  town. 
“ If  ever,”  he  says,  “there  was  a place  where 
vice  and  filth  wanted  rooting  out,  it  is  in  this 
town,  among  the  old  tumble-down  bouses  that 
do  duty  for  human  habitations.  Yon  have  only 
to  take  a radios  of,  say,  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  the  market-place,  and  you  find  hundreds 
of  houses  up  narrow  yards  all  back  to  back. 
The  air  of  heaven  never  blows  through  them, 
and  the  light  and  sun  cannot  get  near  them. 
The  ash-pits  are  within  a few  feet  of  the  door 
and  windows,  and  iu  some  cases  actually  resting 
on  the  wall  of  tbe  bouse.  The  fire  of  the  room 
draws  in  the  foul  air  for  its  sustenance,  the  wet 
from  the  rottoi  roofs,  and  bad  drainage  keeps 
the  walls  and  floors  in  a perpetual  state  of 
damp.” 

The  Doom  of  S:^.  Werbargh’s,  Bristol. — 
We  learn  from  the  Bristol  Times  that  on  the  12th. 
lost,  a resolution  was  adopted,  at  a meeting  of 
the  vestry  and  churchwardens  of  this  parish, 
that  as  more  than  a year  bad  elapsed  without 
the  Corporation  finally  accepting  their  offer  of 
the  site  of  the  church  and  tower,  the  matter 
between  the  two  bodies  bo  now  considered  at  an 
end,  as  the  value  of  the  property  in  the  meantime 
has  60  increased  that  the  sellers  have  been  ten. 
dered  2,0001.  more  for  the  site  than  the  Corpora- 
tiou  was  asked  to  pay  for  it.  The  tender  (our 
contemporary  believes)  came  from  the  London 
and  South-Western  Bank.  If  a bargain  is  struck 
by  the  parish  with  the  Bank,  the  Corporation 
will  have  to  purohase  so  much  of  the  site  as  is 
needed  for  the  purposes  of  street  widening.  No 
other  body  save  the  Corporation  was  empowered 
to  pre8‘-rve  the  tower,  and  the  Corporation  on  the 
previous  Tuesday  determined  not  to  preserve  it. 

Street  Improvements  in  Dundee.  — A 
return  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  connexion 
with  the  Dundee  street  improvements  np  to  the 
Slst  of  December  last  baa  been  submitted  to 
the  Police  Commissionors.  The  sum  paid  amounted 
to  320,3271 , inoludiug  price  paid  for  properties, 
312, 57U.  Oq  the  other  side  of  the  account  it 
appears  that  106,7581.  have  been  obtained  foe 
building-lots  sold  and  feued.  The  expenses  in- 
curred by  arbicratijns  amounted  to  9,185G 

Sewerage  Works  in  Chelsea. — The  Vestry 
of  this  parish  unanimously  resolved  on  the  23Qd. 
iust.  to  reconstruct  tbe  sewers  in  the  streets,  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Stayton,  C.B.,  theic 
surveyor,  and  to  apply  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  for  a loan  of  10,0001.  for  the  execution 
of  tbe  works. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


The  Canal  Boats  Bill.— The  Billintrodoced 
by  Mr.  Solater-Booth,  Mr.  Cross,  and  Mr.  Sale 

To  provide  for  the  registration  and  regnlation 
of  canal  boats  need  as  dwellings,”  proposes  to 
enact  that  all  boats  so  need  are  to  be  registered, 
and  that  regnlations  shall  be  made  by  the  regis- 
tration authority  for  registration,  for  fixing  the 
number  of  persona  allowed  to  dwell  in  the  boats, 
for  promoting  cleanliness,  and  preventing  infec- 
tious disease,  and  for  the  education  of  children 
dwelling  in  the  boats.  The  registration  authority 
which  is  to  carry  oat  the  provisions  of  the  Aot  is 
to  be,  in  the  port  of  Loudon,  the  port  6anitnry 
authority  ; in  other  parts  of  Loudon,  the  vestries 
and  district  boards  j and  in  urban  sanitary 
districts  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  port 
sanitary  authority,  the  urban  sanitary  authority 
of  the  district. 

“A  Prohibited  Picture.”— “The  Triumph 
of  Order,”  by  Ernest  Piohio,  a piotnre  repre- 
senting the  exeention  of  Communists  in  the 
Cemetery  of  Pfere  la  Chaise  by  Government 
troops,  is  now  on  view  in  the  London  Stereo- 
eoopic  Company’s  Gallery,  Regent-street.  The 
Minister  and  the  Director  of  the  Fine  Arts  re- 
fused to  have  this  blood-stained  canvas  submitted 
to  the  jury  of  the  French  Salon.,  alleging  that  it 
was  of  a nature  to  stir  political  passions  ; and  we 
do  not  wonder.  If  this  ghastly  picture  tells  a 
true  story,  and  extracts  from  the  Daily  News 
are  quoted  in  proof  of  it,  the  “ Party  of  Order  ” 
would  seem  to  have  little  to  dislioguish  them 
from  the  Commauists. 

Business  Premises,  Exeter. — The  premises 
of  Messrs.  Tucker  & Sons,  milliners,  &o.,  High- 
street,  have  just  been  altered  and  enlarged,  by 
taking  in  an  ancient  chapel  and  a number  of 
honees  in  the  rear.  The  chapel,  which  was  nsed 
by  the  Wesleyans  from  1778  to  1813,  is  said  to 
have  formerly  been  the  High  School,  founded 
and  built  A.D.  1343,  by  Richard  de  Braylegb, 
dean  of  Exeter.  The  alterations  and  additions 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
Messrs.  Hayward  & Son,  architects.  Mr.  W.  R. 
Commings  has  executed  the  bnilding  work  ; the 
cabinet-fittings  have  been  provided  by  Mr.  D. 
Dingle;  the  painting  and  decoration  by  Messrs. 
Davey  & Son  ; and  the  gas-fittings  and  plnmb- 
ing  by  Mr.  Hnbbard. 

Owain  Glyndwr’s  Parliament  House. — 
That  onrioos  old  piece  of  arohitectnre,  which  is 
pointed  out  to  visitors  at  Dolgelly  as  being  the 
Parliament  Honse  of  Owain  Glyndwr,  has  been 
sold  by  auction  for  8001.  We  are  sorry  to  hear 
that  the  bnilding  will  probably  be  demolished, 
and  its  site  ooonpied  by  a modern  building 
devoted  to  trade. 

Pire  from  Iiime. — The  following  incident 
may  serve  as  a cantion  to  those  connected  with 
building  operations  : — In  the  rear  of  Mr.  Davis’s 
new  bnilding.  Upper  Richmoed-road,  Putney,  on 
Saturday  last,  part  of  a load  of  lime  was  covered 
over  with  a tarpauling,  sacks,  and  felt,  in  order 
to  keep  it  dry  until  resntning  work.  On  Sunday 
morning  the  whole  of  the  coverings  were  in 


Bequest  to  the  South  Heusingtou 
Museam. — The  collection  of  manuscripts,  books, 
paintings,  and  sketches  formed  by  the  late  Mr! 
John  Forster,  the  biographer  of  Dickens,  Gold, 
smith,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  and  Swift,  and 
bequeathed  by  him  to  the  nation,  has  been 
arranged  in  the  picture-gallery  of  the  Sonth 
Kensington  Museum,  by  Mr.  Skefehley.  The 
vobmes  nnmber  nearly  19,000.  The  sketches 
and  paintings  are  very  nnmerons,  and  include 
ppeoimeus  by  Gainsborongh,  Jaussens,  Maolise, 
Stanfield,  Watts,  Reynolds,  Frith,  Boxall,  Webb, 
of  Dusseldorf,  Landseer,  CaLtermole,  F.  D. 
Hardy,  Thackeray,  &c.  Thecollootion  wag  thrown 
open  to  the  public  on  Whit-Monday. 


Manchester  Town-halls;  New  and  Old. — 
At  a recent  meeting  of  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  of  the  Manchester  City  Council, 
several  members  complained  of  the  acoustic 
properties  of  the  room,  and  the  Mayor  promised 
to  bring  the  whole  matter  before  the  Town-hall 
sub-committee,  and  see  if  some  remedy  could 

not  be  found. The  Council,  at  a subsequeut 

meeting,  authorised  the  Libraries  Committee  to 
nse  the  old  Town-hall  (pro  tem.')  for  the  purposes 
of  a oentril  free  reference  library,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  to  look  out  for  a suitable  site  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  for  the  erection  of  a perma- 
nent  reference  library. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors. — A meeting  of  the 
members  in  the  Home  and  Eastern  Counties 
districts  will  be  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Ipswich, 
on  Friday,  the  Ist  of  June  next,  at  twelve  o’clock, 
when  the  programme  will  include  a paper  on 
” State  Medicine  and  Sanitary  Eogineeriug,”  by 
G.  S.  Elliston,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Ipswich  ; 
and  a paper  on  the  “ Cost  and  Suitability  of  Tar 
Pavements  for  Surburban  Paths,”  by  E.  Bnok. 
ham,  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor  of  Ipswiob.  A dis- 
cussion on  Pavements  for  Footways  will  follow. 

Grreat  Northern  Railway : Batley  to 
Dewsbury  —The  direotorsof  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  have  eutrusted  the  construction  of  this 
line  to  Messrs.  Charles  Baker  & Ralph  Firbank. 
The  works  are  heavy,  cousistiug  of  a tunnel 
about  200  yards  long,  a viaduct  about  150  yards 
long,  50  ft.  high,  with  two  bridges  nnder  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway.  There  are 
about  50,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry  and  brick, 
work,  and  several  new  streets  and  diversions  of 
sewers  in  the  borough  of  Dewsbury.  The  works 
are  to  be  commenced  forthwith,  and  are  expected 
to  be  completed  within  a couple  of  years. 


The  Tower  of  Iiondon. — Some  improve' 
ments  have  been  effected  during  the  past  few 
weeks  upon  the  Tower  Wharf.  After  the  late 
destrnotive  high  tides,  which  came  over  the  foot- 
walk,  steps  were  taken  for  raising  the  parapet 
and  stairs  by  some  3 ft.  This  work  has  beeu 
done,  and  gravel  has  been  laid  down  from  end  to 


end,  trees  planted,  and  seats  provided.  The 
improvements  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Martin  & Wells,  of  Alderahott,  under  the  super- 
intendenoe  of  Mr.  Buchanan. 
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For  the  erection  of  twelve  bouses  on  the  Eensingte 
Hall  Estate,  for  Lord  Beaumont.  Mr.  T.  Dadley,  arofa 
tect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  & A.  E.  Ball 

Adamson  & Sons jE2l,4?9 

Lascelles  21,088 

nightingale 20,423 

Newman  4 Mann  20,353 

Langmead  & Way vO,2SO 

Cooke  & Green  19,610 

McManus 19,386 


For  the  erection  of  a mission-house  and  school,  for  tl 
parish  of  Sooth  Acton,  Middlesex.  Mr.  E.  Monson,  ion 
architect.  Quantitiej  supplied 
Nye  

Bartram  

Johnson  

Hunt 

Wilson  


..£1,042  0 
992  0 
990  0 


Waters  ! 

Baker  (accepted)  , 


895  0 
626  16 


826  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Alexandra  Hal 
Blackheath.  Mr.  Henrv  Roberts,  architect  •— 

£1,130  ( 

1,032  ■ 


Lathey,  Bros.,, 
Sanderson  . 
Todd  .... 

Bridel  

Bulford 

Chapman  ... 
Wheeler 
Wood 


0 0 


832  10 
832  0 
817  16 


For  converting  premises  at  comer  of  Home-street  aa< 
Kaiesgrove-lane,  Reading,  imo  a working  men’s  club,  fo 
St.  Giles’s  parish  branch  of  th-  Church  of  Eogland  Tem 
perance  Society.  Messrs.  Morris  & Stallwood,  arohi 
leots 

Wicks  (accepted)  £523  0 0 


For  new  'vicarage-honse,  for  the  parish  of  St.  Mark 
Cold  Ash,  Berks,  Messrs,  Morris  4 Stallwood,  arohi 
tects ' 
Bailey  (accepted) £3,067  0 0 


For  entraneo-lodgo  at  Sunninghill  Park,  for  Genera 
Crutcbley.  Messrs.  Morris  A Stallwood,  archiceots:— 
Watson  (accepted)  £410  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  warehouses  iu  Great  Eastem< 
street,  E.C,,  for  Messrs.  Wells  4 Co.  Mr,  J.  W.  Brooker 
ajchicect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Eedes  4 Brooker 

Liosell . i:4.993  0 0 

Downs  4 Co 

Crockett 

Morter  (accepted)  4,864 

Lawrance  4,525 


4,973 


For, the  erection  of  a w»rehoo>>e  in  Cnrtain-road,  foi 
Mr.  W.  H.  Vaughan.  Mr.  J.  W.  Brooker,  architect 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Eedes  4 Brooker 

Downs  4 Co £1,490  0 C 

Crockett 1,423  0 0 

Liozell 1,393  0 0 

Lawrance  1,330  0 0 

Morter  (accepted)  1,326  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


R.  H.  B.— M-  C.  C.  H,— T.  B.— W.  O.  8.— T.— O.  A.— M.  T.  K. 

— B.  T.-9.  O.-M,  W.— Mr.  C.-F.  B.— E.  & B.-P.- 
(oeit  week). — G.  W.  (next  week). 

We  are  oompeUed  to  decUite  pointing  ont  books  and  glvlni 
addreeeea. 


All  stetemenU  of  facta,  liete  o(  tenden,  Ac.  most  be  accompanied 
br  the  name  and  address  of  the  seudar,  not  neeeasarl^  for 
pubUcatfon. 

Note. — The  responsIbllltY  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
pobllo  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


Advertisements  cannot  be  recexvedjor  the  currdnti 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.m,i 


on  THURSDAY. 


Dedications  by  a Boilder's  Foreman, — 
Charles  Dickenson  has  been  committed  for  trial 
by  the  Newbnry  magiatratee,  charged  with  a 
series  of  defalcations  while  employed  by  Mr. 
Crook  as  foreman  over  the  men  engaged  in  the 
erection  of  the  new  municipal  buildings  in  the 
market-place. 


TENDERS. 

For  polished  red  granite  front  to  warehouse,  No.  43 
Cannon-street,  for  Messrs.  Griffiths  4 Co.  Mr.  ll! 
Adolphus  Came,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied 

Macdonald,  Field,  4 Co £32u  o 0 ' 

Freeman 230  0 0 

Fcnning ^76  0 0 

Nicholeon’(8ccepted) 270  0 0 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
BANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Qnairymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  (joarries  and  Depdtei 
also  oost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Oorsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.} 


CHAPPTJIS’  PATENTS 

FOR 

REFLECTING  LIGHT. —DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS 

OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  E.O. 

JSr.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 


Vov  XXXV.  No.  1791. 
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The  laic  Sir  Digby  Wyatt. 

UR  readers  will  have  noticed 
the  melanoholy  annoonoe* 
ment  mode  in  a brief  para- 
graph in  last  week’s  number 
of  the  Builder,  of  the  death, 
at  a comparatively  early 
period  of  hie  career,  of  one 
of  the  moat  accomplished 
and  active-minded  of  the 
men  who  have  been  oon- 
neoted  with  the  profession 
of  architeoture  in  our  day. 
Fur  some  time  past  it  had 
been  matter  for  regret  to 
S'r  Digby  Wyatt’s  friends 
to  learn  that  his  health 
was  not  good.  His  brain 
seems  to  have  been  over- 
worked,  and  it  was  found 
that  absolute  rest  and  quiet 
were  necessary  to  give  him 
a chance  of  recovery.  D* 
was  with  the  objeob  of 
seeking  quiet,  principally, 
that  he  had  recently  given 
. p up  his  house  in  town  and  taken  a 
^ country-house  in  Wales,  where  he 
might  recruit  his  health  j but 
unhappily,  the  precaution  carao  too  late,  and  he 
died  bat  very  shortly  after  he  had  retired  to  his 
new  residence.  He  was  buried  at  Usk,  in 
Monmouthshire,  on  the  25th  ult. 

All  oar  readers  who  knew  anything  of  the 
man,  as  well  as  of  his  works,  will  have  sym* 
pathisod  with  the  spirit  of  the  few  words  in 
which  his  decease  was  annoanced  in  our  last; 
but  the  withdrawal  from  the  scene  of  a man  who 
has  filled  so  large  a place  in  the  profession  of 
architecture  calls  for  something  more  from  us 
than  a mere  expression  of  regret,  however  sin- 
cere and  heartfelt, — the  rather  because  the  part 
he  took  in  the  architectural  field  was,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  his  acquirements  and  abilities, 
somewhat  unusual  in  its  oharaoter. 

Before  looking,  however,  at  the  nature  of  his 
work  while  living,  we  may  just  summarise  here 
the  principal  facts  in  bis  life.  Matthew  Digby 
Wyatt  was  born  July  20bb,  1820,  and  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Mr.  Matthew  Wyatt,  then  living 
near  Devizes,  but  who  was  subsequently  a magi- 
etrate  of  one  of  the  London  piolioe-oourts.  His 
choice  of  a profession  was  probably  in  the  first 
inetauoe  determined  by  the  fact  that  his  elder 
brother,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  was  an  architeob,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  his  brother’s 
office  as  a pupil.  In  a spirit  in  every  way 
honourable  to  him,  the  elder  brother,  whose 
abilities  and  present  eminence  we  need  not 
certify  bo  our  readers,  determined  to  see 
that  the  yoang  candidate  for  the  profession 
should  receive  the  most  thorough  education 
which  he  could  bestow ; and  probably  few 
people  have  entered  on  the  profession  more 
fully  trained  and  instructed  iu  the  subjects 
of  study  which  belong  to  it  than  Digby  Wjatt. 


This  fraternal  care,  however,  must  have  been 
well  seconded  from  the  first  by  the  natural 
ability  of  the  pupil,  since  it  is  on  record  that  in 
the  same  year  in  which  he  was  articled  he  gained 
the  Architectural  Society’s  prize  for  an  essay. 
After  going  through  his  course  of  office  study,  he 
travelled  for  two  years  over  tho  Continent, 
studying  the  principal  buildings  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  and  brought  home,  among  a large 
number  of  drawings,  sufficient  studies  of  the 
Medicoval  mosaic  work  of  Italy  and  Sicily  to  form 
the  subject  of  a large  volume  illastrative  of  “ the 
Geometrical  Mosaics  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  which 
was  his  first  publication  of  importance.  His  power 
of  expression,  both  in  writing  and  speaking,  in 
regard  to  art-subjeots,  became  developed  at  an 
early  period  of  his  life,  and  was  no  doubt  one  of 
the  gifts  to  which  he  owed  his  ultimate  suooess, 
of  which  at  this  time  he  was  by  no  means 
sanguine.  In  1819  he  was  oommisjioned  to 
report  to  the  Society  of  Arts  on  tho  Industrial 
Exposition  at  Paris;  and  prodaoed  a report 
which  was  thought  so  well  of,  and  showed  snob 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  subjects  dealt  with, 
as  to  lead  to  bis  appointment  as  Secretary  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  connexion 
with  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  In  carrying 
out  the  business  he  had  undertaken  in  connexion 
with  this  important  and  then  novel  enterprise,  he 
showed  a great  deal  of  administrative  ability, 
and  probably  his  conduct  in  this  official  position 
did  much  to  confirm  his  after-career,  bringing 
him  under  the  notice  of  and  in  contact  with 
many  who  could  appreciate  his  ability.  Among 
the  fellow-workers  with  whom  he  was  a good 
deal  allied  at  this  time  were  Brunei  and  Owen 
Jones,  and  between  the  latter  and  Digby  Wyatt, 
who  had  may  interests  in  common  with  him, 
there  sprang  np  a close  friendship,  dating  pro- 
bably from  this  period,  and  which  seemed  to 
have  its  public  as  well  as  its  private  phase  ; as  it 
certainly  happened,  whether  accidentally  or 
otherwise,  that  the  two  men  were  working 
together  continually  throughout  their  life,  till 
the  earlier  death  of  Owen  Jones  put  a close  to 
this  brotherhood  in  art-work : if  Digby  Wyatt 
was  on  a committee  for  considering  a subjeot, 
Owen  Jones  was  almostoertain  to  be  a colleague, 
and  vice  versd.  It  was  shortly  after  this  that 
Mr.  Wyatt  published  a treatise  on  the  “ Indus- 
trial Arts  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  which  was 
followed  by  one  of  the  works  of  a class  which  ho 
had  speoLal  qualifications  for  writing, — illustra- 
tive works  iu  reforenoe  to  special  departments 
of  ornamental  art : this  was  ” Metal. work  and 
its  Artistic  Design.”  Of  this  and  some  others 
we  will  say  a word  more  specially  presently. 
While  the  re-ereotion  of  the  Exhibition  building 
as  the  “Crystal  Palace”  was  in  progress  at 
Sydenham,  Mr.  Wyatt  was  superintendent  of 
Fine  Arts  Department,  and  he  and  his  friend, 
Owen  Jones,  as  every  one  knows,  together  de- 
signed those  courts  oharacteristio  of  different 
periods  of  art  and  arohitecture  which  have  always 
been  among  the  chief  attractions  of  the  Syden- 
ham Palace,  and  gave  it  an  artistic  interest 
beyond  that  of  a mere  pleasure-place.  At  the 


Exhibition  of  1855  in  Paris,  Wyatt  was  a juror 
on  furnitare  and  decoration,  in  connexion  with 
the  British  Government,  and  his  claims  to  dis- 
tinction were  recognised  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment  also,  by  whom  he  was  on  this  occasion 
created  a Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
About  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
surveyor  to  the  East  India  Company,  with  whom 
he  had  been  previously  connected  also,  in  assist- 
ing to  arrange  their  department  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  also  that  it  was 
about  this  time  that  he  and  his  brother  conjointly 
gained  a Government  premium  for  the  best 
design  for  model  cavalry  barracks,  a piece  of 
conditional  success  of  which  he  has  not  lived  to 
reap  the  fruits,  as  it  is  only  now  that  the 
new  barracks  at  Knightsbridge,  intrusted  to 
Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  in  consequence  of  the  result 
of  this  competition,  are  about  to  be  carried  out.* 
But  his  appointment  as  surveyor  to  the  India 
Board  was  really  the  step  which  brought  him 
most  into  nobioe,  and  led  to  his  receiving  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  also  to  the  design  of 
one  of  his  prinoipal  works  in  London,  the  Court 
of  the  India  Office.  In  1868  Sir  Digby  Wyatt 
was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Institute, 
on  an  oooasion  when,  as  recorded  in  our  oolomus, 
there  had  been  a little  fight,  or  an  intention  of  a 
fight,  as  to  the  claims  of  another  candidate  who 
had  been  named,  but  who  withdrew  his  name 
rather  than  continue  a disouasion  the  result  of 
which  was  probably  not  doubtful.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  feeling  whioh  gave  the  preponde- 
rance in  favour  of  Wyatt  on  that  oooasion  was 
not  merely  the  consideration  of  his  abilities,  bub 
also  of  his  public  spirit  and  readiness  to  be  useful 
to  his  fellow  men,  in  whioh  he  was  thought, 
and  nob  without  justice,  to  stand  in  very 
favourable  contrast  with  some  of  his  compeers, 
who,  whatever  their  talents,  seemed  to  work  only 
for  themselves,  and  were  not  heard  of  on  oom- 
mittees  and  other  schemes  for  the  general 
advancement  of  art.  Subsequently  he  received 
an  honour  which  he  must  have  esteemed  at  least 
equally  highly,  in  being  elected  the  first  Slade  Pro- 
fessor of  FineArtsintheUniversity  of  Cambridge ; 
and  his  leotures  from  this  Professorial  chair  were 
published,  and  form  an  important  item  in  his 
literary  work.  At  the  time  of  his  eleotion  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  also 
conferred  npou  him.  Besides  the  official  posi- 
tions and  distinctions  whioh  have  been  men- 
tioned, we  may  add  that  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  was 
a Telford  Medallist  of  the  Institution  of  CivR 
Engineers  ; that  he  received,  in  1852,  the  Prince 
Consort’s  Private  Gold  Medal;  a present  of 
1,0001.,  with  a set  of  medals  from  the  Royal 
Commission  for  the  1851  Exhibition ; and  received 
from  the  King  of  Italy,  in  1867,  the  Officer’s 
Cross  of  the  San  Maurizio  and  Lazzaro  Order. 
He  was  Surveyor  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council  of  India,  as  well  as  to  the  East  India 
Company.  He  was  on  the  Council  of  the  Art- 

• Particulars  of  this  competition,  and,  indeed,  of  moat 
of  the  leading  incidenta  in  Digby  'Wyatfg  profeasional 
life,  will  be  found  in  our  Tolumea  of  the  time. 
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Union  5 and  wap,  in  conjanction  with  Mr.  Eod- 
grave,  R,A.,  and  the  condnctor  of  thisjonrnal, 
a referee  in  all  those  competitions  of  art  work- 
men, originated — and  with  good  effect,  so  far  as 
they  went — by  the  Society  of  Arts.  We  may 
add  he  was  a Fellow  and  past  Vice-President 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
having  atone  time  acted  as  Honorary  Secretary; 
President  of  the  Graphic  Society ; Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries ; and  a member  of 
he  Inetitotion  of  Civil  Engineers.  He  was  also 
a member  of  some  Foreign  Societiep. 

With  regard  to  architeotnral  work  not  already 
mentioned,  he  assisted  in  settling  the  plans  of 
the  bmilding  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, 
and  bad  part  charge  of  the  erection ; was 
associated  with  Mr,  Brunei  in  designing  the 
Paddington  Station  and  other  works  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway ; designed  the  East 
India  Musenm,  &o.,  for  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ; he  restored  the  chancel  of  North 
Marston  Church,  Backs,  for  the  Qaeen ; did 
several  works  for  India;  restored  the  mansions  of 
Compton  Wynyates,  Warwickshire,  and  Isfield- 
place,  Sussex ; erected  the  Garrison  Chapel, 
Woolwich  (with  his  brother,  T.  H.  Wyatt); 
Addeabrooko’s  Hospital,  Cambridge;  the 
“Ham,”  a mansion  in  Glamorganshire;  Old 
Lands,  Snssex ; Newell’s,  Coolhurst,  Sussex;  a 
house  at  Uckfield,  Sussex;  Brambridge  House, 
Hants,  for  Sir  Thomas  Fairbairn ; “ The  Mount,” 
Norwood;  a mansion  in  the  Azores ; the  Royal 
Indian  Civil  Engineering  College  at  Cooper’s 
Hill ; the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club ; shops  in 
Dublin,  Oxford-street,  and  Graoechurch-street ; 
restored  the  Hall  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge; 
executed  theCrimean  Memorial  Arch  at  Chatham 
for  the  Royal  Engineers ; barracks,  chapel, 
hospital,  &o.,  for  the  East  India  Company  at 
Warley,  Essex;  the  Indian  Government  Stores, 
Lambeth ; mausoleum  for  the  Barouess  de 
Rothschild  at  West  Ham  ; Italian  garden?, 
water  tower,  conservatories,  &c.,  Castle  Ashby, 
Northamptonshire ; industrial  art  works  for 
Messrs.  Maw  & Co.,  Messrs.  Woollams,  Messrs. 
Howell,  James,  Co.,  Messrs.  Templeton,  and 
others.  He  also  executed  varions  works  for  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  the  late  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
the  Earl  Brownlow,  the  Ear]  of  Leitrim,  Sir 
J.  G.  T.  Sinclair;  the  Uon.  F.  Lsveson  Gower, 
M.P. ; the  late  Right  Hon.  Edward  Horeman, 
M.P. ; Sir  Wm.  Drake,  and  others. 

One  important  work  in  modern  domestic 
architecture,  a view  of  which  we  published,  was 
the  large  house  for  Mr.  Louis  Hath,  at  Possing. 
worth,  Sussex ; the  exterior  view,  which  we 
gave,  is  more  remarkable  for  elegance  and  suit- 
ability  than  for  any  great  architeotnral  effect, 
but  the  interior  decoration  has  been  much 
admired  for  its  taste  and  the  completeness  with 
which  it  is  carried  out.  Another  house  which 
is  very  familiar  to  Londoners  is  that  built  for 
Lady  Marian  Alford,  at  Kensington  Gore,  the  red- 
brick bonse  with  the  spirit  of  rococo  Renaissance 
BO  completely  carried  out  that  it  compels  admira- 
tion for  its  finish  and  unity  of  effect,  even  from 
those  who  do  not  sympathise  with  the  style; 
this,  if  we  remember  rightly,  was  illustrated  in 
the  architectural  room  of  the  Royal  Academy,  by 
a drawing  as  characteristic  as  the  building  itself. 
The  oonrt  of  the  India  Office,  before  alluded  to, 
was  illustrated  in  our  pages  at  the  time  of  its 
completion. 

Of  the  nnmerous  and  elaborate  works  on  deco- 
rative art  and  on  sabjeots  connected  with  archi- 
tecture, which  have  been  left  by  Sir  Digby  Wyatt, 
the  first,  as  already  mentioned,  was  his  book  on 
” The  Geometrical  Mosaics  of  the  Middle  Ages.” 
The  illnstrative  portion  of  this  work  is  the  most 
important,  and  consists  of  finely  - executed 
coloured  plates  of  mosaic  ornament  for  floors  and 
walls  (chiefly  reproduced  from  the  sketches  and 
notes  made  by  the  author  on  the  spot  during  his 
first  tour  on  the  Continent).  These  are  confined 
to  the  period  indicated  by  the  title ; but  the 
descriptive  portion  of  the  work  embraces  a sketch 
of  the  history  of  mosaic,  and  the  characteristics 
of  this  branch  of  art  in  various  ages  ; the  subject 
being  divided  under  three  great  periods,  that  of 
Antiquity,  down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  century;  Medimval,  down  to  the  com. 
moncement  of  the  cinque-cento  period ; and 
“Modern,”  from  the  time  of  EaSaelle  to  the 
present  day.  The  comprehensive  way  in  which 
Sir  Digby  Wyatt  had  already  learned  to  look  at 
subjects  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  the  complete- 
ness with  which  this  short  history  of  the  subject 
is  planned  and  worked  out;  aud  we  may  take 
the  following  quotation  as  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which,  in  this  as  in  all  his  books  of 
the  kind,  he  deduced  suggestiona  for  the  present 


day  from  the  study  of  the  art  of  former  periods, 
He  is  speaking  of  the  Pompeiian  mosaics  : — 

“When  we  consider,  moreo-ver,  the  appropriation  of 
the  subjects,  and  their  relation  to  the  positions  for  which 
they  were  designed,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
general  congruity  eiistiug  between  the  nature  of  the 
idea  depicted  and  the  character  of  the  spartment  to  be 
adorned.  Thus  in  the  houses  at  Pompeii  we  find  portrayed 
m mosaic  the  faithful  dog  guarding  ihe  threshold,  or  the 
horpitable  inscription,  hailing  and  welcoming  the  Tisitor 
with  a kindly  ‘salve’  even  in  the  doorway;  in  th( 
Btrmm,  or  hall,  a rich  thoogh  simple  pattern  is  elaborated 
in  the  triclinium,  or  dining-room,  we  meet  with  the  opu« 
afaroion,  or  representation  of  fragments  of  food  dispersed 
on  the  ground,— in  the  gynweenm,  or  women’s  apartment, 
compositions  ofornament,  foliage,  animals,  of  the  greatest 
delicacy, — in  the  grottoes  for  the  preservation  of  the  lares, 
or  household  gods,  and  in  the  pavement  near  them,  are  to 
be  fonnd  the  noblest  subjects  and  the  most  refined  works  of 
art.  ThD  happy  unity  of  idea  is  extended  and  enhanced 
by  a similar  taste  displayed  in  the  distribotion  of  the  other 
pictorial  embellishments.  TVhat  a lesson  shonld  this  afford 
to  tbo^e  who  heap  together  in  the  decoration  of  their  apart- 
ments the  most  incongruous  ideas  and  (he  least  harmonious 
associations, — who  place  an  Annunciation  iu  a dining- 
room, flanked  by  a sporting  print  and  the  portrait  of  a 
gentleman.” 

This  latter  aocoealion  is,  of  course,  less  generally 
applicable  than  it  was  five-and. twenty  years 
ago  ; and  probably  most  of  our  readers  will  agree 
with  ns,  that  the  representation  of  fragments  of 
food  on  the  dining. room  floor  is  a piece  of 
execrable  taste,  whether  antique  or  modern  ; bat 
at  the  time  the  words  were  written,  the  idea  of  a 
systematised  scheme  of  decoration  was  probably 
a new  one  to  most  people,  and  the  lesson  is  dis- 
tinctly  and  pointedly  given. 

The  next  large  work  produced  by  Wyatt  was 
that  on  the  “ Industrial  Arts  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,”  iu  1852  : a sumptuous  work  in  two 
folio  volumes,  contaming  very  fine  ohromo-litho- 
graphs  of  specimen  objects  of  varions  branches 
of  art-work.  The  Exhibition  of  1851  was,  of 
coarse,  the  inspiring  cause  of  this  publication, 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Consort ; but 
it  is  more  noteworthy  as  a fine  “ show  ” book,  and 
as  an  example  of  the  care  which  the  author 
always  took  to  have  hie  illustrations  finely  exe- 
cuted,  than  as  supplying  any  special  place.in  art- 
criticism.  The  book  on  Metal-work,  published  a 
year  after  this,  was  of  a more  important  nature, 
going  systematically  into  the  subject  under  the 
heads  of  “Theory,”  “Practice,”  “Decorative 
Processes,”  and  “ History  ” ; and  the  extent  of 
historical  and  practical  knowledge  contained  in 
this  work  is  really  remarkable,  combined  also 
with  the  same  side-lights  on  modern  theory  and 
practice  in  the  art.  The  “ Notes  on  Sculpture  iu 
Ivory,”  published  in  1856,  showed  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt's  familiarity  with  another  totally  distinct 
subject ; and  so  again  did  the  “ Treatise  on 
Illuminatiog  ” (1859),  which  was  divided  into 
two  sections,  treating  of  what  illuminating  had 
been,  and  of  what  it  should  be  in  the  present 
day,  and  giving  a great  deal  of  minute  practical 
information  in  relation  to  the  processes  and  mate, 
rials  employed.  Some  remarks  on  the  possible  ap- 
plication of  this  art  in  the  present  day  will  serve 
again  to  illustrate  what  we  wish  to  bring  out,  the 
attention  which  the  author  of  these  works  kept 
on  the  present  application  of  tho  arts  treated  of. 
He  observes  that  because  suoh  an  embellish, 
ment  as  illuminating  was  only  used  for  books  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
shonld  not  apply  it  to  wood,  metal,  slate,  stone, 
canvas,  plaster, — any  material  that  will  take 
colour,  and  any  vehiole  of  colour  which  we  find 
it  practically  suitable  to  use.  “The  original 
ooonpation  of  illuminating  has  been  superseded 
by  cbromo-lithography  ; and  an  equally  elegant 
and  useful  application  of  the  art  would  be  to 
enrich  ceilings,  walls,  cornioes,  string-oourses, 
panels,  labels  round  doors  and  windows,  friezes, 
and  stained  and  painted  furniture  in  churobes, 
schoolrooms,  dwellings,  and  public  buildings  of 
all  kinds,  with  beautiful  and  appropriate  inBcrip. 
tione  of  graceful  form  and  harmonious  colouring. 
Such  illumination  would  form  not  only  an  agree- 
able,  but  an  eminently  useful  decoration.  How 
many  sentences  worthy  in  every  sense  of  being 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  might  cot  be  thus 
brought  permanently  under  the  eyes  of  youth, 
manhood,  and  old  age,  for  hope,  admonition,  and 
comfort ! No  more  skill,  energy,  and  taste  are 
required  for  the  production  of  this  class  of  illns- 
tration  than  are  essential  for  satisfactory  work 
upon  vellum  aud  paper ; and  while  in  the  one 
case  the  result  of  the  labour  may  be  an  accus-  > 
tomed  enjoyment  for  many,  in  the  other  case  it 
is  seldom  more  than  a nine  days’  wonder,  shut 
up  in  a book  or  portfolio,  and  seen  so  seldom  as 


scarcely  to  repay  the  amateur  for  the  expense 
and  trouble  involved  in  its  execution.” 

The  highly  interesting  and  important  subject 
of  pictorial  mosaic  as  an  architectural  embellish, 
ment  was  treated  by  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  in  one  of 


the  ablest  of  the  several  papers  he  contribnted 
to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  Architects ; 
and  another  of  the  best  among  his  shorter  pnb. 
lications  was  his  lecture  called  “An  Attempt  to 
Define  the  Principles  which  should  Determine 
Form  in  the  Decorative  Arts,”  forming  No.  XIX. 
of  the  series  of  lectures  on  the  results  of  the 
'51  Exhibition,  and  which  his  friend  Owen  Jones 
followed  np  by  a paper  with  a similar  aim  in 
reference  to  principles  of  colour. 

In  addition  to  the  works  we  have  mentioned, 
he  published  portions  of  the  “ Art  Treasures 
of  the  United  Kingdom,”  and  “The  Grammar 
of  Ornament”;  “History  of  the  Manufac- 
ture of  ciixjks”;  “Report  on  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition, 1867”;  “Report  on  the  Vienna  Exbi. 
bition,  1873”;  and  “Handbooks  of  the  Crystal 
Palaoe  Coorts.”  The  lectures  of  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt  as  Slade  Professor,  published  in  1870, 
form  a very  obaraoteristio  memorial  of  him,  em. 
bodying  as  they  do,  in  the  most  connected  and 
yet  comprehensive  form,  the  ideas  and  views  of 
art  which  had  influenced  hia  critical  writing 
when  treating  more  in  detail  of  special  branches 
of  art.  The  lectures  are  thirteen  in  number; 
the  three  following  the  introductory  lecture  deal 
with  architecture,  which  was  probably  placed 
first  not  only  on  account  of  his  own  connexion 
with  it,  but  from  a feeling  that  it  was  in  a sense 
the  basis  or  background  of  the  other  arts. 
Lectures  5,  6,  and  7 treat  of  scnlptnre ; 
the  four  next  of  painting ; and  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  came  round  to  what  was  with 
him  a favourite  subject,  applied  industry,, 
aud  the  relation  between  art  and  labour.  We 
have  only  space  to  say  a word  in  regard  to  hia 
treatment  of  architecture,  in  respeot  to  which 
the  reader  is  struck  here  and  there  by  his  inde- 
pendenoe  of  view,  and  the  entire  absence  of  the 
echoing  of  the  dicta  of  any  clique  or  party  in 
art-criticism.  In  the  face  of  the  then  too  ex. 
oluaive  worship  of  Medieval  architecture,  more 
prevalent  at  our  Universities  than  elsewhere,  he 
had  the  independence  to  say  that  the  old  studies 
of  the  “Five  Orders”  were  not  without  real 
practical  use,  in  reference  to  modern  building, 
in  training  the  eye  to  the  appreciation  of  relations 
of  soaie  in  design.  Other  remarks  may  be 
adduced  as  exemplifying  the  original  and  aug. 
gestive  manner  in  which  he  sometimes  stated 
the  principle  which  was  at  the  basis  of  a special 
phase  in  architecture,  as  in  the  admirable  remark 
in  reference  to  the  Renaissance  architecture, 
that  “ the  special  struggle  made  by  the  Renais. 
sanoe  arohiteots,  developing  out  of  Gothic  archi* 
tecture,  was  towards  the  increase  of  domestic 
enjoyment,  through  the  ball,  the  hearth,  and  the 
home ; while  the  tendency  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance architects,  developing  out  of  culture  direct 
from  the  olassicality,  was  towards  that  semi, 
public  domestioity  which  took  the  form  of  the 
more  stately  palaoe,”  words  which  seem  to 
suggest,  in  a remarkably  comprehensive  manner,, 
the  motive  at  the  root  of  the  arohitectnre  of  the 
epoch  referred  to.  The  following  passage,  which 
touches  on  points  that  are  often  discussed  with 
more  or  less  earnestness  by  architects  and  arobi- 
tectural  critics,  is  a good  sample  of  the  style  of 
criticism  pervading  these  lectures,  and  illustrates 
again  that  independenoe  of  opinion  to  which  we 
have  alluded 


“The  alliaoeo  of  Brehitectora  with  utility  as  well  as 
beauty  it  a practical  character  which  allows  of  the 
ready  application  of  reasoa  in  testing  success  or  the 
reverse. 

The  present  clanger  in  the  exercise  of  this  reason,  with 
respect  to  architecture,  consists  in  regarding  the  architec- 
tural elements  which  make  up  the  art  as  separate  parts 
rather  than  as  o whole.  There  has  been  a doctrine  spreaci 
among  ns  of  late  rears  which,  baaed  unon  a correct 
analysis,  has  yet,  I believe,  led  to  many  injurious  reenlte 
in  regard  to  the  practice  of  architecture.  Writers  have  so 
separated  the  elements  of  utility  and  beauty  from  one 
another,  in  treating  of  arehiteciore,  as  to  conceive  the 
propriety  of  constructing  by  the  light  of  ntility  indepen- 
dently  of  beauty,  end  of  ornamenting  by  the  light  of 
beauty  independently  of  ntility.  We  have  been  constantly 
and  emphatically  told  that  vre  should  first  construct,  and 
then  ornament  construction.  I hold  that  doctrine  to  be 
most  pernicious.  The  idea  of  beauty  should  be  present  to 
the  architect  in  the  very  first  conception  of  his  design,  as 
the  sense  of  utility  should  guide  and  restrain  him  in  the 
last  touch  he  may  apply  to  his  building.” 

And  he  adds  that  the  great  object  for  which 
an  architect  should  prepare  himself  by  study, 
should  be  “ to  realise  every  condition  of  the 
sbrncture  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after 

the  conception  of  the  plan It  is,  in  fact, 

not  by  conceiving  a skeleton,  and  then  clothing 
it  that  the  architect  is  to  proceed,  but  by  con- 
ceiving a perfect  man,  and  then  reasoning  out 
his  anatomical  construction,” 

One  other  passage,  in  which  the  Slade  lecturer 
gave  bis  view  of  the  arobitectaral  situation  aa  at 
present,  may  be  quoted  as  both  interesting  in 
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itself,  and  appropriate  here  as  a close  to  onr  brief 
notice  of  his  volnminons  literary  work  in  con- 
nexion  with  architecture : it  forms  the  closing 
paragraph  of  his  third  lecture : — 

I would  gladly  bail  a declaration  of  peace  in  the  archi- 
tectural camp,  t would  have  the  followers  of  the  two 
armiee  in  no  wise  neglect  the  banners  under  which  they 
hare  achieved  past  victories,  but  I would  recognise  them 
rather  as  walking  baud  ia  hand  as  in  a joint  triumph,  and 
labouring  to  one  common  end  of  onion  and  gloridcation  of 
nil  the  fine  arts  as  perfected,  and  as  made  to  harmonise 
with  the  highest  civilisation  and  the  most  excellent  forma 
of  life.  1 sincerely  believe  that  wo  may  trust  much  to  the 
efforts  of  individual  genius,  provided  that  wo  endeavour  to 

five  it  a large  and  secure  basis  from  which  to  start.  If  that 
asis  consists  only  of  a general  affection  of  the  people  of 
onr  country  for  the  arts  themselves,  wc  may  safely  trust  to 
the  artists,  whom  that  love  is  sure  to  engender,  for  a fair 
and  satisfactory  progress.  If  we  unite  the  objective 
practice  of  Pugin  and  the  Medifevalists  to  the  excellent 
subjective  system  transmitted  to  ns  from  the  Classical  ages, 

X believe  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  fear  in  our  practice 
the  attainment  of  results  commensurate  with  theirs,  and 
yet  reflecting  simply  and  justly  the  condition  and  historical 
situation  of  our  nationality  and  advanced  scientifio 
culture.” 

As  the  above  words  saffioienfcly  indioate,  Sir 
Digby  Wyatt  was  not  a strong  partisan  or  a man 
of  pronounced  views  on  one  side  or  another,  but 
rather  one  who  wished  to  look  to  the  bright  and 
pleasant  side  of  things,  and  to  find  in  modern  art 
a source  of  union  rather  than  of  disruption.  Of 
his  practical  work  as  an  architect  it  is  perhaps 
less  easy  to  speak  than  of  hia  illustrative  publi- 
cations. Although  hia  assistance  was  much 
Bought  after  for  the  design  of  ornamental  detail, 
artistic  furniture,  &o.,  as  well  as  designing  build- 
ings en  masse,  and  though  in  such  designs  be 
always  exhibited  the  moat  fastidious  and  refined 
taste  and  knowledge  within  the  limits  of  the  style 
in  which  he  most  usually  chose  to  work,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  original  power  in  the  design 
of  structures  was  his  strong  point ; and  the  de- 
oided  predilection  which  be  manifested  for  somo 
of  the  less  pore  forms  of  Kenaissance  ornament 
is  singular  and  not  very  easy  to  understand  on 
the  part  of  an  architectural  designer  who  was  so 
familar  with  some  of  the  finest  schools  of  oma- 
ment  in  existence,  and  who  often  laid  down  in 
his  writings  principles  admirable  in  themsolves, 
and  admirably  expressive,  which  his  own  designs 
hardly  seemed  always  to  illustrate.  He  drew 
beautifully,  however,  and  sketched  admirably  in 
ink,  in  a style  of  his  own,  which  was  not  done 
justice  to  in  reproducing  the  illustrations  to  his 
book  on  Spanish  architeotnre,  the  original  draw- 
ings of  which  were  much  superior  in  effect  to 
the  reprodnetions,  and  showed  great  freedom 
of  tonch  and  a marked  and  individual  style. 
Many  of  his  drawings  and  designs  ought  to 
be  of  value  now  to  a large  circle  of  architect?, 
for  he  certainly  seemed  to  have  anticipated  the 
present  run  upon  Queen  Anne  architecture  or 
Bomethiug  cognate,  and  hia  drawings  are  worth 
study  by  those  who  wish  to  succeed  in  treating 
this  stylo.  It  may  be  observed  that  he  never 
seems  to  have  had  muoh  sympathy  with  pure 
Medimval  arohitecture,  which  is  not  the  subject 
of  any  of  his  illustrative  works,  nor  does  any 
trace  of  its  infiuenoe  appear  in  his  executed 
works  in  arobiteoture. 

In  his  personal  character  Sir  Higby  Wyatt  may 
be  said  to  have  been  a man  made  to  be  generally 
liked,  even  by  those  who  only  knew  him  casually, 
and  to  be  beloved,  as  he  certainly  was,  by  thoeo 
who  wero  intimate  with  him.  Of  remarkably 
gentlemanly  appearance  and  address,  he  had 
also  a vivacity  and  mobility  of  manner  which 
gave  him  a marked  personal  individuality,  and 
Buggeated  the  idea  of  a mind  always  on  the  gui 
vive.  This  rather  mobile  demeanour  operated, 
perhaps,  against  him  on  some  occasions.  As 
chairman  of  a meeting,  for  instance,  he  wanted 
a little  more  repose  and  colleotedness  of  manner, 
though  his  mode  of  addressing  a meeting  was 
always  quiet  and  dignified.  Indeed,  the  restless- 
ness of  habit  alluded  to  was  probably  only  the 
first  stage,  in  the  form  of  nervous  irritability,  of 
that  over-exoitement  of  brain  under  which  he 
ultimately  succumbed.  Hia  general  courtesy, 
which  made  him  many  friends,  and  no  doubt 
contributed  much  to  his  success,  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  criticism  by  those  who  believed, 
or  affected  to  believe,  that  he  advanced  in  hia 
profession  ohiefiy  on  the  basis  of  courtesy  or 
courtiership  ; an  ungenerous  sort  of  insinuation, 
which  is  not  unfrequently  made  by  those  who 
are  not  able,  or  do  not  take  the  trouble,  to  make 
themsolves  similarly  acceptable  in  society  j and 
at  the  worst  it  is  really  open  to  question  whether 
the  power  of  making  your  society  a source  of 
pleasure  to  others  is  not  a real  and  valuable  gift 
in  itself,  deserving  of  a little  more  admiration 
and  emulation  than  it  receives  in  some  quarters. 
While  speaking  of  the  personal  character  and 


manner  of  Sir  DIgby  Wyatt,  we  may  add  that 
his  portrait  is  to  be  found  in  our  volume  for 
1869,  page  906. 

A short  time  before  his  retirement  to  Wales, 
when  the  malady  which  proved  fatal  was  becom- 
ing pronounced,  he  talked  over  with  us  some 
of  the  earlier  incidents  of  his  life,  dwelling 
especially  on  the  doubts  and  fears  which  had 
beset  him  as  to  his  career  just  previously  to  the 
origination  of  the  1851  Exhibition.  Speaking  of 
minor  matters,  he  referred  to  a little  dinner, 
given  by  the  conductor  of  this  journal  in  1856, 
and  dwelt  with  a curious  sort  of  pleasure,  as  he 
had  done  once  before,  on  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  youngest  man  invited } and  then,  bursting 
into  tears,  ho  lamented  that  while  several  of 
those  who  had  been  present, — his  seniors, — were 
working  as  vigorously  as  ever,  bis  career,  be  felt, 
was  ended.* 

Sir  Digby  was  married,  and  leaves  a widow, 
but  no  childreu.  The  result  of  this  marriage  is 
told  in  an  observation  which  he  made  to  us  when 
speaking  of  his  independence  of  external  matters, 
not  very  long  before  his  illness  first  showed 
itself, — “ While  my  wife  lives  I shall  be  a happy 
man ; if  she  were  to  die  I should  bo  a miserable 
one.” 

We  are  tempted  to  dwell  on  other  personal 
recollections,  but  want  of  space  forbids. 

As  will  have  been  gathered  from  what  was  said 
above,  we  do  not  expect  that  Sir  Digby  Wyatt 
will  be  regarded  as  an  architect  who  had  reached 
the  greatest  eminence  in  the  more  specially 
practical  work  of  planning  and  constructing 
buildings.  He  has  done  some  excellent  things, 
but  [his  forle  did  not  lie  so  much  in  the  active 
business  of  the  profession  as  in  studying  and 
illustrating,  and  in  infiuencing  art  generally 
through  bis  writings  and  criticisms.  The  re- 
markably extensive  knowledge  he  poseessed  gave 
him  peculiar  fitness  for  this  task,  to  which  be 
devoted  himself  with  an  energy  and  thorough- 
ness  which  have  enabled  him  to  leave  behind 
him  what  may  be  termed  a library  of  beautiful 
and  valuable  works.  Men  who  will  do  this  kind 
of  work,  and  doit  so  well,  are  wanted  every  now 
and  then,  and  Digby  Wyatt  has  filled  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  art-study  of  bis  generation, 
and  the  special  part  which  he  has  played  in  it 
could,  perhacs,  hardly  be  better  or  more  compre- 
hensively defined  than  in  a sentence  from  the 
address  of  the  then  president  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects  (Mr.  Beresford-Hope),  who,  in 
presenting  to  him  the  gold  medal  in  1866, 
characterised  the  recipient  of  it  as  ” a most  dis- 
tinguished combination  of  the  literary  man  with 
the  architectural  investigator  and  practical 
administrator.” 


WOEK  DONE  AT  THE  INSTITUTION  OF 
CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  when,  as  has  recently 
been  the  case  in  England,  a nation  sets  to  work 
to  reform  its  education  from  the  foundation  (to 
Q30  the  words  of  the  immortal  Dominie  Sampson), 
unexpected  lights  will,  from  time  to  time,  be 
shed  upon  the  process.  By  watching  these 
sudden  glimmers  and  cross  reflections,  we  may 
at  times  learn  more  than  by  a more  general,  but 
at  the  same  time  a more  distant,  survey  of  the 
entire  field.  That  part  of  the  subject  which 
most  naturally  suggests  itself  to  our  considera- 
tion is  the  influence  which  special,  exerts  on 
general,  education.  And  it  is,  of  course,  to  the 
technical  education  proper  for  the  formation  of 
the  architect,  the  engineer,  the  artist,  and  the 
operative  that  oui”  special  attention  is  in  the  first 
place  directed.  There  are  already  in  the  country 
a large  number  of  institutions  devoted  to  the 
primary  or  to  the  higher  education  of  the  large 
group  of  working  bees  whose  toil  is  illustrated 
in  the  columns  of  the  Guilder.  In  some  few 
cases  on  the  Continent,  as  at  Creuzot,  and  at  the 
works  of  Herr  Krupp,  there  is  perhaps  a more 
directly  effective  machinery  at  work  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  workpeople  than 
is  to  be  found  in  our  own  great  centres  of 
industrial  life.  Bat  here  we  must  not  forget 
Saltaire.  And  there  may  be,  and  probably  are, 
many  great  employers  of  labour  whose  efforts  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  their  workpeople 
are  none  the  less  deserving  because  they  are 
carried  on  without  any  great  sound  of  trumpet. 
If  we  consider  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  schools 
for  the  infants  and  young  children  of  the  working 


* The  party  included  Sir  Charles  Barry,  Sir  William 
Tite,  Mr.  Cockerell,  Mr.  J.  B.  Banning,  Mr,  Charles 
Mayhew,  Brot'essor  Hoaking,  Mr.  Ferrey,  Sir  G.  G.  Scott, 
Mr.  Henry  Baker,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Keiaon,  Mr.  Robert 
KawUnaon,  Frofeaaor  Donaldson,  So. 


classes,  in  the  mechanics’  institutes  throughout 
the  country,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  more 
important  aggregates  of  professional  men,  as 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
and  then  remember  that  noble  endowment  by 
which  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  devoted  a portion 
of  his  well-earned  wealth  to  encourage  the 
industrious  student  of  the  calling  which  he  has 
done  so  much  throughout  his  life  to  advance,  we 
shall  form  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  good  work 
which  ia  being  done  in  the  way  of  the  practical, 
technioal,  and  scientifio  education  of  those 
engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  the  great 
pursuits  of  operative  and  decorative  oonstruc- 
tion. 

Foreign  as  it  may  be  to  our  usual  English 
habits,  it  is  yet  worthy  of  remark  bow  much  the 
bands  of  all  labourers  in  this  great  field  would  be 
strengthened  if  some  common  bond  of  organisa* 
tion  would  be  provided.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  too 
much  iu  advance  of  the  time  to  suggest  that  a 
country  like  England,  the  position  of  which 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  is  becoming  more 
and  more  dependent,  year  by  yeai’,  on  the  me- 
chanical excellence  of  her  workmen,  would  derive 
extraordinary  advantage  from  the  erection  of  an 
Art  University.  When  our  existing  insbitutions, 

" Yet  BO  famooB, 

So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  risinp. 

That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtne  ” 

(that  of  the  great  cardinal,  whose  name  is  yet 
remembered  in  the  Commemoration  Prayer  in 
the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary’s),  were  founded,  they 
were  intended  to  provide  for  the  efficient  study 
of  the  arts  proper  to  man.  These  arts  were 
chiefly  known  by,  and  taught  through,  the  study 
either  of  letters  or  of  mathematics ; aod  thus,  in 
course  of  time,  letters  and  mathematios  have 
remained  the  chief  subjects  of  university  stndy, 
while  physical  and  mechanical  science,  and  the 
stndy  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  prac- 
tice of  fine  art,  have  made  a triumphant  advance, 

: which  is  in  no  way  adequately  reflected  within 
the  walls  of  Oxford  or  of  Cambridge. 

It  would,  iu  all  probability,  be  neither  feasible 
nor  desirable  so  to  enlarge  the  curriculuvt  of 
either  of  our  ancient  seats  of  learning  as  to  admit 
of  a transformation  of  the  general  scheme  of 
education,  as  regarded  by  the  heads  of  the  uni- 
versities, corresponding  to  the  transformation  of 
the  general  field  of  the  arts  as  they  are  now 
actually  cultivated  amongst  us.  Such  a change 
would  probably  swamp  the  study  of  letters  ; for 
the  army  of  art-industry  is  so  largo,  the  require- 
ments of  its  leaders  are  so  wide  and  so  nume- 
rous, and  the  opportunities  of  entering  its  ranks, 
in  different  grades,  from  that  of  the  historic 
painter,  or  the  most  cultivated  architect  or 
engineer,  down  through  all  the  countless  varieties 
of  decorators,  builders,  surveyors,  and  mechanios, 
are  so  numerous,  and  so  eagerly  sought,  that  if  a 
central  corporate  form  were  once  given  to  Oxford 
or  to  Cambridge  as  really  an  art  and  science 
university,  the  probability  is  that  learning,  pure 
and  simple,  would  go  to  the  wall.  Yet,  without 
suggesting  anything  like  a revolutionary  change 
in  oar  existing  institutions,  it  may  be  permitted 
to  suggest  that  some  means  of  drawing  together 
those  Boattered  establishments  which  at  this 
moment  are  concerned  in  one  or  another  branch 
of  the  technical  edneation  of  the  artist  and  of  the 
mechanic  would  of  itself  add  immensely  to  the 
utility  of  each  and  all  of  those  meritorious  insti- 
tutions. 

Let  ns  look  at  a little  of  the  practical 
work  which  has  been  done,  in  tho  last  twelve 
months,  by  one  of  those  self-supporting  and  self- 
elevating  associations  of  technical  and  scientific 
men,  of  which  the  progress  has  been  a very 
favourite  object  of  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  “makers”  of  England.  Smeaton,  Mylne, 
and  Rennie  established  the  Stneatonian  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  which  was  the  first  of  the  kind 
in  England.  It  was  a social  gathering  in  the 
form  of  a club,  assembling  its  members  occa- 
aionally  at  dinner,  where  they  could  discuss 
matters  connected  with  their  calling.  Up  to 
that  time,  Sir  John  Rennie  tells  us,  “ we  were 
simply  known  as  vulgar  meohanics,” — men  who 
toiled  with  their  bauds,  as  masons,  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  &o.”  There  were  at 
that  time  little  more  than  a dozen  engineers  in 
the  kingdom.  The  motto  of  the  Society  was 
Omjiia  numero  pondere  et  mensura.  The  exact 
date,  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  ia  not  at 
this  moment  before  us.  In  1815-6-7,  Sir  John 
Rennie,  son  of  one  of  the  three  founders  of  the 
Smeatonian  Association,  as  president  of  the  In- 
1 stitution  of  Civil  Engineers,  drew  up  detailed 
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reports  of  the  history  of  the  profession  from  its 
commenoemcDt  in  Great  Britain  down  to  that 
time,  which  reports  were  aabseqaently  published 
in  the  “ Transactions.”  Boring  the  compara- 
tively bad  times  of  the  civil  engineer  that  have 
followed  as  the  natural  consequence  of  an  undue 
Btimuloa  applied  to  the  construotiou  of  railways, 
involving  the  construction  of  public  works  (not 
for  the  sake  of  the  public  convenience,  but  for 
the  profit  to  be  made  by  the  contractors),  the 
chief  vitality  and  utility  of  the  profession  may 
be  said  to  have  been  concentrated  in  the 
Institution.  The  president  is  now  publicly 
recognised,  iu  any  matter  of  Government 
reference  or  debate,  as  an  authority  of 
weight.  The  sixtieth  session  of  the  Institu- 
tion closed  OQ  Tuesday  last  (29th  May,  1877). 
Twenty-three  ordinary  meetings  have  been  held 
during  that  session,  in  which  twelve  papers  have 
been  read  and  discussed,  A reference  to  the 
subjects  on  which  light  baa  been  thus  thrown 
will  show  how  wide  is  the  field  now  occupied  by 
the  engineer,  and  how  active  are  his  researches, 
not  only  in  mechanics,  but  in  physios  and  in 
chemistry.  The  first  subject  brought  forward, 
on  the  14th  of  November,  1876,  was  that  of  the 
Lighthouses  of  Japan,  to  the  peonliar  features  of 
whiob,  in  BO  far  as  proposed  means  for  averting 
damage  by  earthquakes  were  concerned,  we 
called  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The  Frac- 
ture of  Railway  Tires  was  next  brought  forward, 
and  when  we  find  that  no  less  than  660 
instances  of  fracture  are  reported  by  Captain 
Tyler  as  occurring  in  1875,  it  is  clear  that  the 
subject  is  one  of  primary  mechanical  importance. 
A paper  by  Mr.  J.  Lucas,  on  the  “ Chalk  Water 
System,"  to  which  we  have  also  referred,  was 
under  disousBion  on  the  28th  of  November  and 
the  5th  of  December ; on  which  latter  occaBion 
forty-Bix  members  and  associates  were  added  to 
the  roll  of  the  Institution.  On  the  19th  of 
December  the  fifty-ninth  annual  meeting  took 
place,  Mr.  George  Robert  Stephenson,  president, 
in  the  chair.  It  then  was  stated  that  the 
number  of  members  and  Associates,  exclusive 
of  students, — which  in  December,  1862,  was 
exactly  1,000, — had  reached  the  figure  of  2,462. 
The  income  of  the  year  had  amounted  to  11,1811. 
The  library  had  been  increased  by  3,000  volumes 
within  three  years,  and  contained  at  that  date 
13,431  volumes.  Telford  Medals  and  Premiums 
had  been  awarded  to  fifteen  out  of  twenty-eight 
essays  sent  in  to  the  Institution.  With  a view  of 
disseminatiug  information  as  to  the  state  of 
engineering  on  the  Continent,  an  epitome  of 
some  of  the  most  important  papers  in  foreign 
transactions  and  periodicals  have  been  embodied 
in  the  proceedings.  These  abstracts  include 
descriptions  of  works,  studies  of  a purely  thee, 
retioal  nature,  memoirs,  and  results  of  costly 
and  elaborate  experiments,  the  details  of  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Eoglish  publi- 
cation. In  addition  to  the  ordinary  meetings 
within  the  year,  there  have  been  fifteen  supple- 
mentary meetings  for  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  papers  exclusively  by  students,  nine  of  which 
had  received  Miller  prizes. 

At  the  sixth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session 
1876-7  the  paper  read  was  on  the  “Repairs 
and  Renewals  of  Locomotives,”  by  Mr.  A. 
Maodonneli,  M.  lust.  C.E. ; aod  the  discussion 
was  continued  at  the  next  meeting.  On  the 
30th  of  January  the  subject  brought  forward 
was  the  “ Combustion  of  Refuse  Vegetable 
Substances  for  raisiug  Steam,’’  by  Mr.  John 
Head,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E  From  the  ninth  to 
the  thirteenth  meetings  the  members  were 
occupied  by  the  reading  and  discussion  of  a paper 
on  “The  Sewage  Question,”  by  Mr.  C.  Norman 
Bazalgette,  to  which  we  have  previously  referred 
at  some  length.  At  the  fourteenth  ordinary 
meeting,  on  the  13th  of  March,  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  was  elected  by  acclamation 
an  honorary  member.  The  paper  read  was  “On 
the  Transmission  of  Motive  Power  to  Distant 
Points,”  by  Mr.  H.  Robinson,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  j the 
discussion  of  which  subject  was  oontinaed  on 
the  next  occasion  of  meeting.  On  the  27th  of 
March  was  read  a paper  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Redman, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  on  a subject  that  has  at  different 
times  been  somewhat  fully  illustrated  in  our 
columns,  viz.,  “The  River  Thames,”  which  also 
occupied  the  next  meeting.  On  the  24th  of 
April  the  first  paper  read  was  “ On  a Deep 
Boring  for  Coal  at  Soarle,  in  Lincolnshire,” 
by  Professor  Edward  Hull,  F.R.S.,  which 
had  been  carried  out,  by  the  Diamond  Rock 
Boring  Company,  to  the  depth  of  2,030  ft., 
reaching  the  carboniferous  strata.  The  second 
paper  was  “On  Street  Tramways,”  by  Mr. 
Bobinson  Souttar,  which  was  also  discussed  on 


the  1st  of  May,  At  the  twenty.first  and  twenty- 
second  ordinary  meetings  a paper  was  read  and 
discussed  on  “ The  History  of  the  Modern  De- 
velopment of  Water-pressure  Machinery,”  by 
Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.  Inst.  C.E. 
The  discussion  of  this  highly  interesting  and 
important  paper,  with  that  of  a paper  by  Mr. 
G.  Haycraft,  Assoc. Inst. C.E.,  “On  an  Economical 
Method  of  Manufacturing  Gunpowder  Charcoal,” 
and  the  annual  conversazione  of  the  President 
at  South  Kensington  Museum,  on  the  31et  of 
May,  bring  this  full  and  active  session  to  its 
close.  Eighty-two  members,  eighty-sir  asso- 
ciates, two  honorary  members,  and  sixty.four 
students  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  the  In- 
stitution during  the  past  twelve  months.  The 
numbers  of  these  several  classes  are  now  952, 
1,683,  16,  and  464  respectively,  making  in  all 
3,115,  and  showing  an  iucrease  at  the  rate  of 
7i  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  Transactions  have 
now  reached  forty-eight  volumes.  Volumes 
49  and  50  are  promised  for  the  let  of  August 
and  the  Ist  of  November  next,  and  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fiftieth  volume  a General  Index  to 
the  whole  series  is  intended  to  be  issued,  whiob, 
it  is  needless  to  add,  will  be  a work  of  very  high 
professional  value. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  res\ini6 
that  very  excellent  work  is  being  done  by  this 
long.founded  and  vigorous  lustitutiou.  That 
upwards  of  3,000  of  those  who  are  esseentially 
master-workmen  should  support  and  be  en- 
lightened by  such  an  educational  machinery 
is  a matter  deserving  congratulation.  It 
shows  the  exertion  of  an  influence  of  the 
right  sort,  that  will  radiate  far  and  in  many 
directions.  At  the  same  time  the  very  scope  and 
range  of  the  subjects  discussed  is  such  as  to  raise 
the  question  whether  some  distribution,  like  that 
of  the  sections  of  the  British  Association,  will 
not,  before  long,  become  imperatively  necessary. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  engineer  gives  his  hand  to 
the  architect.  With  regard  to  lighthouses,  for 
example,  we  have  seen  how  necessary  it  is  to 
regard  that  subject  from  an  architectural  stand- 
point.  So  with  reference  to  sanitary  engiueer- 
ing.  Within  and  adjoining  the  bouse,  and  in 
designing  the  town — when  proper  design  is 
present — there  are  many  matters  which  more 
naturally  belong  to  the  department  of  the  archi- 
tect than  to  engineering  proper.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  investigation  of  boring  for  coal  apper- 
tains to  a special  branch  of  engineering — that  of 
mines.  The  question  of  combustion  of  refuse 
vegetable  substances,  and  that  of  charcoal  for 
gunpowder,  come  within  the  province  of  the 
chemist.  Fractures  of  tires,  locomotive  expen. 
diture,  the  transmission  of  force,  and  the  history 
of  water.presBure  machinery,  belong  to  the 
meobaoioal  rather  than  the  civil  branch  of  the 
profession  ; and  the  discussion  of  the  Thames  and 
the  chalk-water  systems  brings  us  to  hurveyiog 
and  hydraulic  engineering.  Of  allthese  papers — 
some  of  them  very  able,  and  many  of  them  keenly 
discussed — there  is  not  one  that  represents  the 
central  idea  of  the  work  of  the  civil  engineer,  by 
the  discussion  of  a great  publio  work,  recently 
and  successfully  carried  out.  We  mention  this, 
not  by  way  of  criticism,  but  as  pointing  to  the 
fact  that  a division  and  distribution  of  subject  will 
by  and  by  become  imperative;  and  that  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  organise  union,  as  well  as 
Bubdivieion,  much  valuable  brain-power  will  be 
frittered  away.  Thus,  for  example,  the  fusion 
or  affiliation,  in  some  mode,  of  tlie  civil  and 
mechanical  associations  of  engineering,  would 
give  additional  power  and  statue  to  the  entire 
body,  and  yet  save  time,  as  in  the  discussion  of 
snob  papers  as  those  of  Mr.  Maodonneli  or  Sir 
W.  G.  Armstrong.  So,  again,  with  regard  to  the 
School  of  Metallurgy  and  Mines, — perhaps  with 
regard  to  the  Institute  of  Surveyors,  probably 
with  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, — if  such  an 
association  were  establisbed  among  the  councils 
or  other  directing  powers  of  these  bodies  as 
would  allow  of  a distribution,  by  common  accord, 
of  time  and  of  subjects,  so  as  to  direct  to  each 
the  special  attention  of  that  group  of  students 
whom  it  most  concerned,  the  gain  would  be  very 
great.  And  it  will  be  further  evident  that,  call 
it  by  what  name  we  like,  if  some  such  union 
among  men,  or,  rather,  among  institntionp,  of  a 
mechanical  character,  were  once  set  on  foot  (in 
which  case  we  might  hope  that  a like  fraternisa- 
tion would  bind  together  the  architect  with  the 
great  family  of  engineers,  civil,  hydraulic, 
mining,  metallurgic,  mechanical,  and  geodesic), 
we  should  really  have  the  first  elements  of  a 
technical  university.  If  such  an  idea  ever  took 
root,  the  advantages  to  be  commanded,  both 
educational,  and  as  concerna  the  elevation  in 


status  of  every  member  of  the  association,  would  u 
become  so  manifest  that  it  is  not  out  of  the  way  jl 
to  suggest  that  the  fioe^art  profession,  might  I 
desire  to  add  a faculty  of  their  own.  Structure,  I 
as  regulating  the  proportions  of  buildings  cf  all  Q 
descriptions,  in  all  material,  and  for  all  purposes,  i 
civil  and  military,  might  form  one  faculty  or  I 
group.  Survey, whethergeode8ic(whichinclode8  I 
astronomy),  topographical,  geological,  descrip-  I 
tive,  or  special,  might  forma  second ; mechanism  fl 
in  ail  its  branches,  a third  ; and  fine  art  or  decora-  I 
tion,  a fourth.  We  do  not  wish  to  offer  any  special  ■ 
recommendations,  still  less  to  hint  that  fine  art 
is  solely,  or  principally,  decoration,  but  rather 
to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  it  is  desirable 
that  the  thoughts  of  those  who  take  interest 
either  in  maintaining  and  improving  the  status 
of  the  professional  man,  or  in  improving  the 
facilities  for  professional  study,  should  be  turned, 
in  the  hope  that,  from  time  to  time, more  light  may 
be  shed  on  this  extremely  important  subject,  and 
we  may  be  led  to  combine,  in  order  wisely  to 
distribute,  our  efforts,  so  that  that  duplication  of 
work  whiob  now  so  often  has  to  be  lamented 
should  be  avoided. 

For  the  rest,  we  cannot  but  express  the 
opinion  that,  already  technical  students,  even 
when  they  are  not  men  of  liberal  education,  are 
in  a far  better  position  to  bold  their  own  before 
a general  publio,  than  political  or  legal  celebri- 
ties appear  to  be,  in  addressing  a technically 
educated  audience.  And  this,  we  think,  must  be 
admitted  by  all  friends  of  sound  education.  The 
speciality  of  the  study  of  the  mechanic,  or  the 
structural  artist  of  any  kind,  is  nob  a bar  to  a 
wider  education,  but  an  essential  standpoint  for 
it.  It  is  well  to  know  much  generally  or  prac- 
tically,— bob  at  least  one  thing  should  be  known 
profoundly  and  thoroughly.  In  the  absence  of 
one  central  and  complete  study,  all  others  are 
apt  to  be  superficially  and  loosely  handled, — and 
although  it  may  seem  Lard  to  call  all  superfi- 
ciality dishonest,  it  really  comes  to  that  intel- 
lectually, if  not  morally.  The  man  whose 
position,  for  instance,  in  the  law  is  due  rather  to 
the  support  of  a party  than  to  the  profound 
mastery  of  his  difficult  professiou,  may  have 
made  a short  cut  to  a dignity  be  could 
never  have  reached  by  the  more  regular  route. 
This  is  Dot  possible  for  the  mechanio.  He  may 
be  a man  who  has  attained  a very  high  social 
position,  and  who  adorns  that  position  by  grace 
of  manner  and  knowledge  of  the  world, — but  he 
has  attained  it  as  a mechanic  and  because  he  was 
a good  mechanic.  He  therefore  views  with  un- 
dissembled  aversion  efforts  to  turn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student,  or  of  the  mass  of  serious 
mechanical  men,  from  the  steady  pursuit  of  their 
proper  study  and  calling  to  political  or  social 
wild-goose  ohases.  To  be, — to  use  a very  homely 
adage, — a tub  standing  on  its  own  bottom  sbonld 
be  the  first  aim  of  an  independent  man.  That 
integrity  of  position  is  to  be  commanded  in  one 
way,  and  in  one  way  alone, — by  thorough 
mastery  of  one’s  own  business.  The  man  who 
succeeds  in  that,  is  like  enough  to  have  weight 
and  influence  elsewhere.  His  opinion  will  be 
respected,  because,  having  given  proof  of  hia 
sound  sense  in  matters  which  chiefly  concern 
himself,  he  will  be  thought  likely  to  form  a wise 
opinion  on  such  matters  as  interest  himself  and 
his  neighbours  together,  when  they  are  naturally 
brought  before  him.  The  difference  between  this 
mode  of  action,  and  that  recommended  by  the 
flattering  speeches  of  those  who  strive  to  please 
the  working  man,  while  careless  or  ignorant  of 
the  real  secret  of  his  welfare,  is  just  that  of 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  or  the  reverse. 
Private  business  first, — and,  when  that  has  well 
succeeded,  public  business  afterwards, — is  the  j 
maxim  that  tells  best  both  for  the  iudividual  and  i 
for  the  community.  j 


Pumess  Abbey, — The  Barrow  Herald  says 
that  the  owner  of  the  magnificent  ruins  of  St. 
Mary’e  Abbey  is  taking  the  precaution  to 
prevent  any  further  demolition,  by  buttressing 
several  of  the  main  walla  which  seemed  likely  to 
fall.  “ The  heavily-freighted  trains  passing 
along  the  railway  within  a few  yards  of  the 
Abbey  will  doubtless  cause  a vibration  not  at 
all  oondneive  to  the  safety  of  the  ruius,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  much-respected  owner 
of  all  that  now  remains  of  the  once  glorious 
abbey  is  taking  the  wise  precaution  to  check 
any  demolition  arising  from  this  source,  as  well 
as  keeping  back,  as  far  as  possible  the  natural 
decay  which  is  being  brought  about  by  time  and 
oircumBtanoes.’' 
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’OKTEAITUEE  AT  THE  “SALON”  OF 
1877. 

3iE  Robert  Peel,  the  great  minister,  once 
i in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a debate 
the  in-his-time  much-vexed  question  of  the 
yal  Academy,  that  the  portrait-painter’s  art 
s the  only  true  historic  style.  Dootrioaires 
J not  then  appeared  in  England,  and  his- 
ical  painters  considered  themselves  gifted 
Dgs  in  pursuit  of  aims  far  beyond  the  power 
Drdinary  individuals. 

[iiterary  men  have  at  all  periods  admitted  the 
ue  of  portraits  as  historical  records,  and  as 
le,  which  nsed  to  creep,  but  now  gallops  on 
1 commands  our  greater  reverence,  we  all 
;ard  with  more  honour,  and  value  more  highly, 
s old  portraits  of  men  and  women  distinguished 
the  history  of  the  past. 

In  this  year’s  Salon  there  are  very  few  por- 
its  that  will  live  to  gain  the  respect  of  coming 
)0,  although  there  are  men  represented  whose 
nes  will  be  familiar  as  long  as  French  history 
lures. 

H.  Bonnat’a  'portrait  of  M.  Thiers,  which  at 
it  disappointed,  has  grown  greatly  in  every- 
)’s  esteem  since  the  opening  of  the  Salon;  the 
.raordiuary  character  and  truth  iu  the  paint- 
; of  the  hands,  which  every  one  observed  on 
it  seeing  the  picture,  have  been  found  to 
iraoterise  the  whole,  and  the  better  we  become 
[uainted  with  the  rare  merits  of  this  picture 
I higher  wo  must  regard  it  j it  owes  absolutely 
ihing  to  any  ohartn  of  colour  or  mode  of 
nting,  and  it  has  already  taken  a place  in 
> estimation  of  critics  as  a rare  historical 
•trait. 

ilr.  Healy’s  portrait  of  Gambetta  is  far  less 
mossful,  and  is  very  inferior  to  the  same 
ist’s  fiue  portrait  of  Thiers  exhibited  some 
»r8  ago  at  the  Royal  Academy}  and  that  pio- 
’0  was  even  inferior  to  Healy’s  portrait  of  old 
06  Hume,”  or  the  exceedingly  life-like  per- 
it  of  Pius  IX.  or  Baron  Humboldt,  and  we 
loy,  if  we  bad  by  xrs  those  exceedingly  inte- 
iting  hundred  volumes  and  more  of  the  Royal 
ademy  catalogues,  we  should  find  Mr.  Healy’s 
ne  as  the  painter  of  many  a famous  person 
0 has  taken  a part  in  the  history  of  the  last 
y years. 

il.  Henri  Lehmann  also  must  have  painted 
’ing  a similar  period  in  Paris  many  a great 
J useful  man,  and  Lehmann’s  portraits  always 
isess  that  peculiar  excellence  which  consists  in 
juracy  of  resemblance,  and  a simple  unaffected 
ith  that  will  command  for  his  pictures  for 
my  a day  the  highest  respect. 

U.  Henri  Lehmann’s  brother,  M.  Rudolph 
hmann’s,  portraits,  are  equally  well  known  iu 
ndon,  and  possess  very  much  the  same  merits : 
th  painters  are  utterly  free  from  that  ob- 
xiouB  vice  of  vulgarising  their  sitters,  a fault 
lioh  has  condemned  so  many  portraits  to  the 
rret  or  to  the  store-room. 

Mr.  Baocaui’s  portrait  of  a lady  is  like  all  that 
inter’s  work,  painted  strictly  on  traditionary 
inciples,  and  without  any  attempt  to  astonish 
means  or  methods  beyond  the  legitimate  pro- 
ice  of  the  portrait.painter. 

A great  many  French  portrait-painters  appear 
have  followed  Horace  Walpole’s  excellent 
commendation  to  weak  portraitists,  to  give  a 
,lu6  to  their  work  by  plaoing  on  the  front  of 
e picture  their  name  and  the  date,  together 
th  the  name  of  the  individual  delineated, — a 
aotice  which,  if  it  had  been  followed  nniver- 
lly  by  portrait-painters,  would  have  saved 
itiquaries  and  historians  many  an  hour’s  not 
together  unprofitable  research. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portraits  now  in 
le  National  Portrait  Gallery, — that  of  Secretary 
imuel  Pepys,  once  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
ster  CuDuingbam, — was  discovered  to  be  the 
irtrait  of  the  old  diarist  by  a small  scrap  of 
iper  which  he  holds  iu  his  hand,  on  which 
'.T,  Cunningham  deciphered  some  lines  that 
epys  had  biraself  composed,  and  which  he  had 
rpressed  in  his  diary  a determination  to  have 
linted  on  his  picture. 

Meissouier  has  written  on  his  portrait  of 
□mas,  in  this  year’s  Salon,  “ To  my  friend 
umas. — E.  Meissonier,  1877,”  And  several 
iher  painters  have  done  similarly. 

That  very  delicate  distinction  which  the 
idicious  understand  so  well,  which  divides  very 
id  portraits  from  the  very  fine,  has  never  been 
lore  distinctly  shown  than  in  this  year’s  Salon. 
he  facility  with  which  so  many  portrait-painters 
ow  prodnoe  their  pictures  makes  it  difficult  to 
nderstand  what  Sir  Joshua  meant  by  his  reply 
) a friend,  admired  a beautiful  picture  that 


he  had  just  finished,  that  there  were  twenty  other 
better  pictures  underneath  it ; Sir  Joshua,  how- 
ever, frequently  finished  a picture  in  three 
sittings,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  his  letters,  and 
Vandyck  probably,  and  Prank  Hals  certainly, 
again  and  again  commenced  and  fioished  a por- 
trait within  the  working-hours  of  a single  day, 
a simple  twelve-o’clock  dinner  intervening. 
Lady  Blessiugton  sat  thirty  times  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  for  one  portrait } and  Mignard  must 
have  found  it  equally  pleasant  work  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  at  that  time 
Madame  Soarron,  as  her  witty  old  husband  more 
than  once  expressed  his  affected  innocent  wonder 
ac  the  immense  time  the  painter  occupied  on  the 
portrait.  This  charming  picture,  taken  when 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  less  than  twenty, 
four  years  of  age,  was  utterly  free  from  that 
peculiarity  which  all  portraits  of  that  time 
poesess,  and  which  has  gained  the  name  so  well 
understood — ” mignardise,” 

Of  the  thousand  and  more  portraits  in  this 
year’s  Salon,  half  of  which  are  pictures  painted 
in  oil,  it  is  simply  just  to  say  that  cot  half  a 
dozen  of  the  five  hundred  can  be  called  really  fine 
pictures  ; Meissonier’s  ” Dumas,”  Bonnat’s 
“Thiers,”  Cabanel’s  “Portrait  of  a Lady,” 
Sebastien  Lepage’s  “Lady  L.,”  the  same 
painter’s  portrait  of  his  parents,  and  Robl. 
Fleury’s  portrait  of  his  mother,  are  all  piefenres 
possessing  some  of  the  highest  attributos  of 
first-rate  portraiture.  Baudry’s  portraits  have 
this  year  the  appearance  of  being  weak  imita- 
tions of  Velasquez  on  Millais,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  f.?ults  of  his 
pictures  are  not  all  his  own. ^Portrait-painters’ 
sitters  have  much  to  answer  for}  painters  are 
not  the  only  vulgar,  in  or  out  of  society,  and 
Baudry,  like  many  another  artist  highly  favoured 
by  the  world  and  injured  by  his  friends,  paints 
portions  of  his  pictures  with  a skill  and  a care 
that  show  he  possesses  merit  that  can  scarcely 
be  concealed. 

ItsoemsimpossiblethattheParisians,  with  their 
absurdly  egotistical  belief  in  their  own  exclusive 
right  to  be  arbiters  of  taste,  should  endure,  even 
for  a season,  such  portraits  as  Benjamin  Constant 
and  Carolns  Daran  exhibit } and  Clairia,  the 
painter  last  year  of  the  exaggerated  portrait  of 
“Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt,”  hasthisyear  caricatured 
even]  his  owu  mode  of  exaggeration  in  his 
portrait  of  a juvenile  “grande-dame,”  in  which 
the  very  worst  elements  of  modern  Frenoh 
poitrait-paiuting  are  offensively  made  promi- 
nent. 

Chaplin’s  portraits  of  ladies  remind  one  of 
the  days  when  highly  sophisticated  people,  with 
simple  views  of  art,  admired  Winterhalter,  and 
firmly  believed  that  the  crinoline  was  established 
as  a permanent  fashion.  Soblesinger  oontinues 
still  to  contrast  the  blonde  and  the  brunette  with 
the  trickery  that  we  see  in  better  form  at  any 
minor  theatre,  and  two  or  three  hundred  other 
portrait.painters  exhibit  pictures  of  individuals, 
which  remind  one  painfully,  we  are  constrained 
to  admit,  of  a style  of  art  the  exact  parallel  of 
which  wo  in  England  possess,  a school  of  por- 
traiture that  seeks  admirers  aud  profitable 
patrons  in  Regent-street  and  other  popular 
thoroughfares. 

Surely  there  is  just  now  in  London  an  oppor- 
tunity,  when  so  many  picture-galleries  are  spring- 
ing  up,  for  a great  modern  portrait-gallery, 
where  portraits  alone  might  be  exhibited.  We 
should  like  very  much  to  see  such  a show,  with  a 
spirited  manager  at  its  bead, — a well-instruoted 
magnifico  like  Sir  Contts  Lindsay,  or  an  immacu- 
late dealer,  specially  educated  for  the  position, — 
a M.A.,  with  a mind  sufficiently  broad  to  admire 
excellence  in  portraiture  from  what  is  called 
the  dry  and  stiff  manner  of  Holbeiu  to  the  free- 
and-easy  method  of  Baudry  or  Millais. 

M.  Edouard  Dabufe,  a name  known  for  many 
years  iu  Europe  as  a portrait-painter,  sends  two 
portraits,  one  of  M.  Emile  Augier,  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  the  portrait  of  M.  Harpignies, 
both  painted  in  that  offensive  style  that  the 
nineteenth  century  has  fully  and  wonderfully 
developed. 

The  clever  portrait  of  Mdlle.  Reichemberg,  by 
M.  Pescador,  cleverly  as  the  Alsatian  costume  is 
painted,  but  poorly  reoalla  the  charming  acting 
of  the  original  in  the  delightful  play  of  “ L’Ami 
Fritz,”  The  Londoners  will  be  fortunate  if  the 
actress  who  is  to  take  the  part  at  the  Gaiety  plays 
it  one-half  as  well  as  it  has  been  done  in  the  Rue 
Riohelieu. 

Of  the  several  hundred  crayon,  pastel,  and 
other  styles  of  portraits,  there  is  positively  not 
one  that  merits  any  special  notice,  with  the 
exception  of  M.  Feyen-Perrin’a  full-length  of 


General  Thomasson,  drawn  with  charcoal  so 
skilfully  that  the  tone  and  light  aud  shade  are 
altogether  perfect.  The  same  artist  exhibits  also 
a full-length  portrait  of  a girl  on  the  sea-shore, 
which  he  calls  a study  in  pastel,  but  which  is  in 
reality  executed  in  turpentine-colour,  tastefully 
touched  with  coloured  chalks, — a mode  of  execu- 
tion worthy  of  imitation  or  experiment,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  decorative  purposes. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  unfair  not  to  mention 
M.  Fantin  la  Tour’s  serious  portraits,  or  M.  de 
Winne’s  “Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,”  in 
which  the  painter  has  attempted  to  give  that 
out-door  look  that  a sitter  has,  shaded  by  green 
trees.  The  effect  is  not  altogether  agreeable  5 
but  in  this  picture  it  is  very  successfully 
imitated. 

Mdlle.  Nelie  Jacqnemart’s  military  portrait, 
like  all  the  work  of  this  lady,  is,  in  its  way, 
excellent,  and  M.  Royer's  portrait  of  the  Vioomte 
de  M.  reminds  one  of  Prescot  Knight's  work  in 
his  best  day.  Mdlle.  Salles-Waguer’s  are  ex- 
ceedingly like  what  most  people  seem  to  admire  } 
Mdlle.  Amelie  Valentino’s  portrait  of  a lady, 
in  a white  satin  dress,  with  dark  fur,  is  beau- 
tifully represented } and  Mdlle.  Mendeville^s 
portrait  of  a Spanish  lady  is  surprisingly  artistic 
in  its  treatment,  reminding  one  of  a very  excel- 
lent art  which  the  painter  can  scarcely  have 
picked  up  in  her  native  country, — Monte  Video. 

On  the  whole,  the  lady  portrait-painters  are 
this  year  rather  stronger  than  their  brothers 
of  the  palette.  The  American  portrait.painter, 
Mr.  Sargeant,  has  not  done  himself  or  bis  sitter 
justice.  Mr.  Sargeant  had  better  give  up  the 
teaching  of  Duran,  and  try  a year  or  two  with 
Cabanel,  before  he  returns  to  the  wide  field  of 
beautiful  sitters  that  are  waiting  for  him  in 
Philadelphia. 

M.  Blanchard’s  portrait  of  Mdme.  la  Daohesse 
da  Caatiglione-Colonna  is  a magnificent  full- 
length,  faultlessly  painted  in  every  portion  of 
the  picture,  with  the  important  exception  of  the 
head,  which  leaves  much  to  desire. 

How  is  it  that  the  SaZo?iexhibit8  so  many  superbly 
painted  silk  and  satin  dresses  and  elaborately  be- 
gilded  and  be-tasselled  fauteuils  ? Can  there  be 
in  Paris  a school  of  costume-painters,  who  are 
privately  in  league  with  the  great  mauufaotnrers 
at  Lyons,  and  the  great  dressmakers  and  uphol- 
sterers of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  who  find  tbeir 
profit  in  encouraging  the  provincials  aud  foreign 
visitors  to  believe  that  to  be  right  you  must 
be  altogether  iucorreot,  and  that  simplicity  and 
beauty  no  longer  assimilate  in  the  mathetio 
philosophy  of  the  “ brain  of  the  world”  ? 

The  good  taste  that  Hallam  ascribes  to 
Moliere’s  unmerciful  exposure  of  the  affectation 
and  pedantry  that  existed  in  Paris  previously  to 
his  time  is  not  now  invariably  detected  at  the 
Salon,  where  art  at  least  reigns  triumphant,  or 
iu  the  household  arrangements  aud  adornments 
of  all  our  friends  here,  and  the  unfortunate 
individual  in  Paris  whose  ship  has  just  come  in, 
and  who  may  be  desirous  to  decorate  his  walls 
with  pictures,  or  his  staircases  and  conservatories 
with  busts  and  pieces  of  statuary,  will  have  to 
be  content  with  very  questionable  aids  to  true 
embellishment. 


“ICI  ON  PARLE  FRANgAIS.” 

In  the  recent  Ministerial  changes  which  have 
so  lately  disturbed  France,  it  has  been  on  several 
occasions  openly  stated  that  the  Exhibition  of 
1878  would  be  postponed.  M,  Krantz,  the  com- 
missioner-general,  has  also  been  obliged  to  deny 
the  report  of  his  resignation.  Much  anxiety, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  allayed  by  the 
visit  which  Marshal  MacMahon  made  on  the 
25th  ulb.  to  the  works  of  the  Exhibition,  on 
which  occasion  he,  in  a truly  imperial  manner, 
stated  that  the  Exhibition  would  be  duly  opened 
on  the  Ist  of  next  May.  It  was  observed  that  at 
this  point  M.  Krantz  simply  bowed.  Notwith- 
standing this  official  assurance  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  there  still  must  remain  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  inspected  the  Champ 
de  Mars  much  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
Marshal’s  statement  becoming  a prophecy,  and 
M.  Krantz  seems  to  have  rendered  himself 
somewhat  unpopular  by  his  complaint  of  the 
short  time  allowed  him  to  carry  out  bis  plans. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  M.  Berger,  the  director  of  the 
forcigu  sections,  has  issued  a letter  to  the  Euro- 
pean powers  assuring  them  that  the  Exhibition 
will  be,  as  promised,  opened  in  May,  1878. 

The  sad  intelligence  that  has  just  reached 
Paris  of  the  death  of  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  at  the 
early  age  of  fifty-seven,  causes  much  regret 
amongst  Pariaian  architects,  many  of  whom 
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remember  him  personally  during  the  period  that 
he  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Execntive  Committee 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  bnt  to  the  general 
French  artiste  he  is  more  familiar  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  interesting  work  connected 
with  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  and 
certainly  he  deserves  the  ntmost  praise  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  there  revived  the  beauty  of 
Classic  art,  and  presented  to  us  the  glories  of  the 
Mediaeval  age. 

From  all  we  hear  in  Paris  of  Leighton’s 
“ Athlete,”  and  from  what  we  see  of  the  soalptare 
in  the  Salon,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  to  compare  with  the  Burlington  Honse 
bronze ; certainly  not  M.  Peinte’s  ” Sarpedon," 
which  has  gained  the  Prix  de  Salon.  This  prize, 
founded  some  three  years  ago,  and  which  gives 
a right  to  three  years’  ctay  at  Rome,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  which, 
instituted  in  1667,  gives  a right  to  five  years’ 
stay  in  Italy.  Till  this  year  the  Prix  de  Salon 
had  been  awarded  to  painters,  and  now  it  is  the 
turn  of  the  sculptors. 

Each  year  the  State  and  the  City  of  Paris 
devote  a certain  sum  to  the  acquisition  of  pictures 
and  works  of  sculpture  exposed  in  the  Salon. 
This  year  six  paintings  have  been  purchased  by 
the  State  to  be  placed  in  the  Luxembourg 
Gallery  or  in  the  provincial  museums,  and  no 
less  than  sixteen  works  of  sculpture. 

Victor  Hugo’s  exquisite  poem,  L'Art  d’etre 
Grand-p6re,"  is  having  an  enormous  success  in 
Paris  j the  press,  extreme  or  otherwise,  are 
lavish  in  their  praise  of  their  ideal  Prenchmau, 
and  the  author  of  ” Hernani  ” of  fifty  years  ago 
is  at  this  moment  enjoying  a renewal  of  his 
romantic  fame  of  early  days. 

The  surroundiugs  of  the  once  famous  ” Cora 
Pearl”  have  just  been  dispersed  by  that  prince 
of  auctioneers,  II.  Piilet,  and  the  industriously 
but  ill-gotten  and  badly  . assorted  so-called 
treasures,  have  gone  intoother  hands,  in  but  few 
cases  more  worthy  than  the  last  owner’s. 

The  conterita  of  the  studio  of  the  painter, 
Charles  llarchal,  whose  sudden  death  shocked 
his  many  friends  a month  or  so  ago,  were  sold  on 
Saturday  last  at  the  H6tel  Drouot.  Of  many 
sales  this  season,  it  proved  the  most  spirited  of 
the  artistic,  the  amusing  and  enthusiastic  inte- 
rest manifested  by  Marohal’s  friend  Alexander 
Dumas,  fils,  and  his  handsome  phalanx  of  brother 
liiUrateurs  and  painters,  as  the  ebaraoteristio 
lots  were  put  op,  can  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
frequenters  of  the  iI6tel  des  Ventes. 

The  gardens  of  Versailles,  deserted  as  they 
are  at  present  by  sentimental  senators,  are  now 
in  perfect  order,  as  beaixtiful  almost  as  Hampton 
Court ; the  lilacs  which  Marie  de  Medicia  origin- 
ally introduced  into  France  are  this  year  more 
than  ever  luxuriant,  and  never  have  the  gardens 
of  Paris  been  more  embellished  by  this  lovely 
shrub,  or  the  multitude  of  Parisian  cache.pots, 
or  bouquet-holdera,  been  more  in  request. 

Before  the  origin  of  fioe-art  exhibitions,  which 
goes  back  to  16G9,  criticism,  says  the  Liberti, 
was  not  regulated  as  it  is  in  the  present  day  j 
then  the  descriptions  of  the  exhibition  were  only 
pamphlets  on  loose  sheets,  very  few  of  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  our  times.  It  is  from 
the  exhibition  of  1669  that  dates  the  first  criti- 
cism which  possesses  any  serioos  character.  It 
was  written  by  Florent  le  Comte.  This  critic 
praises  highly  Jouvenet’s  “ Descent  from  the 
Cross,”  and  a picture  representing  “Christ 
driving  the  Money-changers  from  the  Temple,” 
as  also  a portrait  of  the  poet  Boileau,  by  Bonis. 

Paris. 


Badly  Housed. — Dr.  Burke,  the  registrar- 
general  for  Ireland,  in  his  return  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  1S76,  says  that  in  some 
villages  it  will  be  impossible  to  work  the  Sanitary 
Act,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  houses, — 
miserable  abedes,  densely  packed  together,  with 
no  outhouses,  the  people  consequently  being 
obliged  to  keep  the  pig  as  an  inhabitant,  and 
having  no  place  for  the  mannre  but  just  at  the 
entrance  of  the  dwelling.  The  registrar  of 
Hollymount,  Ballinrobe,  visiting  a house  in  which 
there  were  three  cases  of  malignant  diphtheria, 
two  of  the  victims  dying  after  three  days'  illness, 
found  in  one  room,  of  about  18  ft.  by  12  ft.,  the 
owner  and  bis  wife,  a sick  child,  three  cows,  two 
pigs,  and  a donkey.  The  registrar  reported  the 
matter  to  the  sanitary  authority,  bnt  was  not 
aware  when  be  made  this  return  that  they  had 
yet  taken  any  action  to  compel  the  erection  of 
external  aceommodotion  for  the  inferior  animals. 
We  quote  bnt  one  of  a large  number  of  similar 
cases, 


DEFENCE  OF  MODERN  RESTORERS. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  first  part  of  the  ordinary  fortnightly 
meeting  of  this  Institute,  held  on  Monday 
evening  last  (Mr.  Charles  Barry,  president,  in 
the  chair),  was  made  “ special  ” for  the  purpose 
of  considering  and  confirming  the  award  recently 
made  by  the  Council  of  a honorarinm  of  fifty 
guineas  to  Mr.  Charles  L.  Eastlake,  secretary, 
for  special  services  rendered  daring  the  past 
twelve  months  to  the  committee  for  the  improve- 
menb  of  the  Institnte,  and  in  other  official  work. 

The  motion  having  been  moved  and  seconded, 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  5 Mr.  Eastlake 
expressed  hie  thanks,  and  the  meeting  ceased  to 
be  “special.” 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and 
duly  elected  ; — As  Follows ; Mr.  P.  B.  Hayward, 
of  Exeter,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Watson,  of  Newcastle. 
on-Tyne.  As  Associate : Mr.  G.  D.  Oliver,  of 
Carlisle. 

Among  the  donations  was  a portrait  of  Mr. 
James  Burton,  father  of  Mr.  Decimus  Burton. 
Professor  Donaldson,  in  making  the  presentation, 
referred  to  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  the 
subject  of  the  portrait,  who  was  the  founder  of 
that  flonrisbing  seaside  resort,  St.  Leonard’s-oo- 
Sea. 

The  Chairman  annonneed  that  the  fund 
being  raised  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Insti- 
tute premises  now  amounted  to  785Z. ; 1,0001. 
were  required  before  tbe  recess,  so  that  the 
Council  might  feel  justified  in  proceeding  with 
the  work.  He  was  informed  by  Mr.  Phipps,  the 
secretary  to  tbe  fund,  that  there  were  forty. five 
follows  and  142  associates  practising  in  London 
who  had  not  yet  replied  to  the  circulars  sent  to 
them  appealing  for  funds,  but  most  of  them 
would,  it  was  hoped,  make  some  response  within 
the  next  week  or  two. 

Decenaed  Members. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  to  perform  the 
melancholy  duty  of  formally  announcing  the 
great  and  irreparable  losses  which  the  Institute 
had  sustained  by  the  decease  of  two  of  its  most 
esteemed  members.  Mr,  Edmund  Sharpe,  whose 
sudden  death  abroad  took  everybody  by  sur- 
prise,  and  inflicted  a pang  as  keen  as  it  was 
sudden,  was  not  very  well  known  to  him  (the 
chairman)  personally  until  quite  recent  years, 
but  in  the  short  period  since  he  had  known 
Mr.  Sharpe  he  had  learnt  to  like  him  very  mnob. 
He  was  very  highly  esteemed  by  a large  circle  of 
friends,  not  only  for  his  genial  and  earnest 
character,  bnt  for  his  professional  abilities.  He 
took  the  liveliest  interest  at  all  times  in  the  pro- 
ceedings  and  welfare  of  the  Institute,  and  by  tbe 
Institnte  in  its  corporate  capacity  as  well  as 
through  its  individual  members,  bis  loss  would 
be  severely  felt.  The  Institute  had  snstained 
anothei’  great  loss  by  the  death  of  Sir  Matthew 
Digby  Wyatt.  After  great  and  long.oontinned 
Buffering,  a brilliant  light  had  been,  in  the 
Providence  and  All-Wisdom  of  God,  extingnished. 
He  could  speak  of  him  from  much  greater  per- 
Bonal  knowledge  than  he  could  of  Mr.  Sharpe, 
for  he  well  remembered  many  years  ago  when 
Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  then  a young  and  enthusiastic 
student  just  returned  from  abroad,  came  to  see 
bis  (the  Chairman’s)  father,  who  early  recognised 
the  talent  of  the  young  student,  and  predicted 
his  fnture  success.  Ho  had  fallen,  a labourer  in 
his  labour,  and  they  had  lost  him  because  he  was 
so  earnest  and  so  unsparing  in  his  work.  He  had 
died  in  harness,  and  he  did  not  think  that  any  one 
who  was  earnest  in  his  work  would  wish  otherwise. 
Above  all,  they  would  desire  to  leave  such  a 
memory  as  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  had  left  behind  him. 
Of  his  various  characteristics  and  powers  it  would 
be  presumptuous  in  him  to  say  a single  word. 
The  feeling  of  all  would  be  one  of  simple  sorrow 
at  a very  deep  loss. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  said  he  knew  Mr.  Sharpe 
well,  and  the  Institute  had  lost  in  him  a most 
valuable  member.  He  had  occasion,  at  the  time 
the  gold  medal  was  presented  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  two 
years  ago,  to  say  a good  deal  about  what  he 
knew  of  him,  which  he  would  not  repeat  on  the 
present  occasion.  Although  he  had  been  in 
wholly  independent  circumstances  for  some  years, 
and  had  given  np  professional  practice,  he  had 
continued  to  devote  himself  to  the  art  of  archi- 
lecture,  and  had  pnbllshed  some  most  valuable 
works,  as  everybody  knew.  He  was  also  deserv- 
ing  of  grateful  remembrance  for  his  labours  in 
conducting  for  some  years  past  a contingent  of  the 
Architectural  Association  over  various  parts  of 
England  and  France,  for  tbe  study  and  delinea- 
tion, under  his  able  guidance,  of  architectural 


monuments  of  the  utmost  interest.  Such 
labour  of  love  as  this  was  probably  unique 
tbe  arohitectural  profession,  and  there  wi 
nothing  to  lead  him  to  undertake  it  but  tl 
generous  impulse  of  his  grand  and  genial  di 
position.  The  chairman  had  already  said  near 
all  that  he  (Sir  Gilbert)  could  say  of  their  dei 
friend  Sir  Digby  Wyatt.  He  had  carried  ont 
work  with  him  almost  in  partnership,  and  a moi 
noble,  honourably.minded,  and  genial-hearte 
man  he  had  never  been  brought  in  contact  wit'. 

Professor  Donaldson  then  read  a brief  bi 
interesting  memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomt 
Bellamy,  architect,  a number  of  whose  drawing 
given  by  his  executor  to  the  Institute,  were  hun 
upon  the  walls.  The  two  best-known  works  < 
Mr.  Bellamy,  namely,  the  Law  Fire  Insnranc 
Office,  in  Chancery-lane,  and  King’s  Colleg 
Hospital,  Carey-street,  were  briefly  described  i 
the  memoir,  which,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  we 
a graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a departe 
friend, 

Architectural  Restoration. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson  then  read  a paper  0 
“Architectural  Restoration, — its  Principles  an 
Practice,”  the  pith  of  which  we  give  on  anothe 
page. 

In  the  disonssion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  M.P.,  said  that,  afte 
having  listened  with  much  interest  and  muo 
amusement  to  the  sparkling  and  tolerably  good 
natnred  epigrams  of  the  author  of  the  papei 
they  must,  after  all,  ask  themselves  what  we 
the  principle  that  underlaid  the  paper  ? Whh 
was  the  gospel  of  art  that  it  had  preached 
He  was  afraid  the  oonolneion  must  be  that  th 
gospel  they  had  listened  to  was  a gospel  c 
despair  and  death.  Everything  that  was  bad  i 
English  ohuroh  architecture,  every  bib  of  atintinj 
and  scamping  by  tbe  village  carpenter  in  loagu 
with  the  insolvent  bricklayer,  under  the  pastors 
snperintendGDco  of  Parson  Trulliver, — all  an^ 
everything  was  to  be  sacred,  whether  stonet 
funguses,  the  creation  and  corruption  of  deatl 
frightful  and  ugly  as  they  might  be,  were  t 
be  preserved.  Coming  to  our  own  age,  th 
age  which  at  least,  by  the  author’s  own  admis 
aion,  had  taken  some  pains, — a great  deal  0 
pains,  and  a very  increasing  amount  of  pains,— 
to  ascertain  what  were  the  principles  of  anoien 
art,  we  wore  told  nothing.  There  the  curtail 
was  allowed  to  fall.  “ Hitherto  shalt  thou  g< 
and  no  further.”  Pat  a little  lead  on  the  roof 
said  the  author ; put  a buttress, — an  ordinarj 
one  of  stone  or  brick,  it  was  to  be  presumed 
though  one  of  cast  iron  would  surely  be  more 
consonant  with  the  author’s  views.  In  the  name 
of  criticism,  in  the  name  of  art,  in  the  name  oil 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  were  we  to  bei 
expected  to  keep  untouched  all  the  poor.] 
wretched,  defaced,  mutilated  buildings  that  oufl 
children  who  came  after  us  might  say, — | 
“ In  the  Middle  Ages  they  had  taste,  ini 
Perpendicular  days  they  had  taste  [and! 
he  was  not  one  of  those  who  despised' 
Perpendicular  work],  in  the  days  of  the  Renais-i 
sance  they  had  taste  and  fancy  [neither  did  he 
despise  the  Renaissance],  in  tbe  eighteenth: 
centnry  they  had  nepotism,  blindness,  and  stu- 
pidity ; and  in  the  nineteenth  century  an  insane 
desire  that  tbe  worst  of  the  bad  taste  of  our 
ancestors  might  be  handed  down  to  us,”  Thei 
author  bad  referred  to  galleries  (although  hei 
apparently  afterwards  recollected  that  there  wasi 
nob  a gallery  in  an  English  church  200  years 
ago),  and  said  that  there  was  something  beau- 
tiful in  them  which  we  did  not  see  now.  He 
would  ask  the  author  whether  two  centuries 
hence  he  thonght  that  the  then-existing  Institute 
of  British  Architects  would  be  assembled  with  a 
Mr.  Barry  in  the  chair, — for  he  (the  speaker) 
believed  that  in  the  house  of  Barry  taste  and  art 
would  be  hereditary, — to  listen  to  the  Mr.  Ste- 
venson of  that  time  read  a paper  in  which  he 
would  say, — “ Well,  really,  there  was  some  spirit, 
some  beauty,  some  pictureaqueness,  in  what 
those  venerable  fathers  of  our  artistic  taste,  tbe 
Barrys,  the  Scotts,  the  Streets,  tbe  Perreys,  and 
the  Stevensons  produced;  but  what  is  there  to 
deserve  respect  in  the  laborious  imitations  of 
Queen  Anne  work  which  we  poor  fellows  now 
turn  out  ? ” They  all  knew  that  in  this  work  of 
church  restoration  they  had  committed  innume. 
rable  blunders, — flagrant,  gross  blunders, — but 
he  blessed  God  that  they  had  committed  those 
blunders,  for  they  could  only  have  learnt  their 
lessons  by  sooh  blunders.  The  author  of  the 
paper  asked, — “ Why  obliterate  the  history  of 
the  English  Church  5 why  stigmatise  the  Refor. 
mation  as  a mistake  ?”  He  (Mr.  Hope),  for  his 
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art,  did  not  say  that  the  Reformation  was  a 
listake, — he  thought  it  was  a blessing, — 
or  did  he  want  to  obliterate  the  history 
f the  English  Church, — only  that  which  was 
ot  the  history  of  the  English  Church, — 
le  history  of  the  absence  of  a knowledge 
f art, — the  history  of  the  diffionlties  caused 
y bad  clayey  roads,  which  prevented  mate- 
als  being  carted  from  one  part  of  the 
juntry  to  another,  — the  absence  of  the 
ostal  service,  of  the  telegraph,  and  of  every, 
ling  that  was  essential  to  the  practice  of  an 
rohitect  in  the  present  day.  If  Hawksmoor, 
hnnibers,  and  Gibbs,  those  great  men,  whom 
9 sincerely  admired,  had  been  able  to  avail 
lemselves  of  the  resources  of  communication 
nd  travel  which  we  in  the  present  day  had  at 
ir  service,  they  would  have  gone  down  to  our 
inntry  parishes,  and  the  churches  throughout 
IB  land  would  have  been  completely  trans- 
irmed  by  them.  Had  we  iu  the  present  day 
arsued  the  course  which  in  all  probability  would 
ive  been  pursued  by  the  distinguished  arohi- 
lOts  be  had  named,  there  would  have  been  some 
anding.ground  for  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
16  author  of  the  paper,  who  had  either  gone  a 
•eat  deal  too  far  or  not  far  enough.  Take  a 
ist-oaae  of  his  own.  He  said  there  were  certain 
omanesque  windows  in  Durham  Cathedral,  of 
•oad  span,  that  had  been  filled  in,  in  Parpen, 
cnlar  times,  with  Perpendicular  tracery,  and 
at  this  tracery,  so  far  from  defacing  the  win- 
iws,  had  broken  them  np  and  given  proper 
ale  to  them, — had,  in  fact,  taken  away  from 
em  their  distinctive  Norman  character,  much 
their  improferaent.  Of  late  years,  we  were 
Id  iu  the  paper,  this  Perpendicular  tracery 
»d  been  removed,  and  the  windows  were  all 
e w'orse  for  the  change.  That  might  be  so; 
it  what  he  (Mr.  Hope)  should  like  to  know 
IS,  what  was  the  patting  in  of  the  Perpen- 
snlav  tracery  in  the  first  instance  but  a 
)rk  of  alteration  ? and  what  was  its  re. 
)val  bub  a work  of  restoration?  Sorely  if 
p.  Stevenson  defended  the  man  who  put  this 
irpendicalar  tracery  in  for  attempting  to  im. 
ove  the  windows,  he  could  not  condemn  the 
m who  took  it  out  with  the  same  motive  ? 
lis  was  but  a specimen  of  the  inconsistencies 
t forward  by  Mr.  Stevenson.  The  whole  of 
) paper  was  a bill  of  indictment  against  all 
5 architects  of  the  present  generation,  and  a 
neral  whitewashiog  of  the  monk  of  St. 
ban’s.  Everything  was  to  be  kept  to  a certain 
id  level,  —nothing  was  to  be  brought  out.  The 
tchword  of  the  author  seemed  to  be,  " As  you 
>,  of  Medusa’s  head,  all  rotten,  all  dead.” 
ey  were  to  respect,  at  any  cost,  weather.stains, 

) timbers  of  rotten  galleries,  and  the  fancies 
water-colour  artists  in  general  and  of  senti. 
ntal  dreamers  in  particular.  He  wished  the 
bhor  had  lately  paid  a visit  to  Canterbury. 

.d  ho  done  so,  he  could  not  have  described 
at  had  gone  on  there  in  the  terms  he  had 
sd.  Parenthetically,  he  mast  say  that  it  was 
b fair  to  appeal  either  to  the  bishop’s  throne 
to  the  pulling  down  of  the  western  tower  of 
nfrano  as  parts  of  the  present  scheme  of 
iteration.  The  wanton  destruction  of  the 
ver  was  received  with  indignation,  and  it  was 
lb  indignation  which  was  one  of  the  first 
lying  cries  of  that  ecclesiologioal  movement 
ich  Mr.  Stevenson  deprecated.  The  tower 
8 taken  down,  with  lamentable  want  of  taste, 
ty.five  years  ago.  As  to  the  throne,  it  was 
•ried  oat  by  local  unaided  ability,  and  not  by 
ifessional  arohitectural  advice.  He  appealed 
Mr.  Stevenson  and  those  who  thought  with 
n to  bo  fair.  Let  them  denounce  the 
rks  of  the  present  generation  of  arohi. 
ts  as  much  as  they  liked,  but  let  them 
; drag  in  matters  like  those  be  had  referred 
which  had  been  really  some  of  the  main 
entive  causes  of  the  increased  study  which 
i been  given  to  Gothic  architecture  of  late 
irs.  Mr.  Stevenson  talked  of  “ the  screen 
it  divided  the  choir  of  Canterbnry  from  the 
re,"  and  said  that  the  screen  was  about  to  be 
en  away.  Now  it  so  happened  that  the  screen 
ich  divided  the  nave  of  Canterbury  from  the 
)ir  was  not  only  7iot  to  be  taken  away,  but  it 
3 to  be  made  visible  on  one  side,  as  it  was  not 
ible  a^present.  The  older  part  of  it  was  an 
jgral  and  most  important  portion  of  Prior 
dry’s  choir  enolosnre,  and  was  at  present 
den  by  other  work.  Mr.  Stevenson  had  been 
led  by  his  informants,  and  it  was  a pity  that 
y had  not  given  him  a more  accurate  brief, 
i they  done  so  they  might  have  told  him 
t what  was  proposed  to  be  removed  was  not 
Jreen  at  all,  but  a series  of  western  stalls  of 


great  beauty,  worthy  of  being  preserved,  and 
worthy  of  standing  where  there  was  some  light 
to  see  them,  which  there  was  not  in  their  present 
position.  In  removing  these  stalls  to  where 
they  could  be  set  np  in  perfect  harmony  and 
preservation,  without  any  incongruity  whatever, 
they  would  not  only  be  not  destroying  the  old 
clioir-work  of  Prior  Eastry,  bat  would  be  pre. 
serving  it  and  opening  it  out  to  view.  Was 
not  this  preservation,  and  not  destructiveness  ? 
Having  had  occasion  recently  to  visit  it,  and 
having  publicly  committed  himself  to  what  was 
proposed  to  be  done,  he  felt  bound  to  notice  the 
references  to  it  in  Mr.  Stevenson’s  paper.  Would 
Mr.  Stevenson  say  that  the  west  end  of  Prior 
Eastry’s  choir,  a veritable  part  of  our  history  and 
traditions,  ought  to  be  hidden  from  view,  and 
that  the  stallwork  of  later  date  which  at  present 
hid  it  from  view  and  was  not  itself  seen  was  not 
to  be  removed  to  where  it  could  be  seen  P He 
protested,  in  the  name  of  the  Institute,  in  the 
name  of  the  party  which  had  laboriously,  year 
after  year,  been  working  back  into  conservative 
and  more  conservative,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  eclectic  and  liberal  principles  of  restora- 
tion, against  the  attempt  to  confound  them  all 
in  one  epigrammatic  indictment, — good  things 
and  bad  things  all  jumbled  together,  — in 
obedience  to  a principle  which,  if  legitimately 
carried  out,  conld  only  be  the  stagnation  of  art, 
and  the  dropping  of  the  curtain  between  the 
history  of  the  past  and  of  the  present, — in  other 
words,  the  glorifioation  of  intelleotnal  barbarism. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey  said  he  had  on  many 
occasions  listened  to  interesting  papers  in  that 
room,  and  he  was  far  from  saying  that  the  ad. 
dress  which  they  had  heard  that  evening  had  not 
some  points  which  deserved  to  be  looked  into. 
At  the  same  time,  he  thought  that  the  indiscri- 
minate attack  which  the  author  had  made  upon 
every  architect  who  had  hitherto  considered  him. 
self  a conservative  restorer,  or,  rather,  repairer  of 
chnrohes,  was  something  startling.  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  had  been  specially  singled  out  for  attack, 
and  be  felt  it  his  duty  to  incite  Sir  Gilbert  to  say 
what  he  oonld  so  well  say  in  defence  of  himself. 
Probably  the  diacuasion  would  not  ond  that 
evening, — he  hoped  it  would  not,  because  no 
doubt  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been 
most  actively  engaged  in  church  restoration 
would  feel  called  upon  to  say  at  least  how  far  the 
indictment  was  applicable  to  them.  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  Hope  had  already  spoken  out  nobly,  on  the 
general  question,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  might 
safely  be  left  to  speak  for  himself. 

The  Chairman  said  he  cordially  echoed  the 
desire  expressed  by  Mr.  Ferrey  that  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  wonid  reply  to  some  of  the  strictures  con- 
tained  in  the  author’s  paper.  Sir  Gilbert  had 
been  attacked  with  such  kindly  crnelby  that  he 
could  not  help  being  reminded  of  the  way  in 
which  old  Isaak  Walton  instructed  his  disciples 
to  pub  a worm  on  the  hook  : “Deal  with  it  ten- 
derly.”  He  thought  Mr.  Stevenson  had  had 
this  injunction  in  view,  but  he  would  find  that  in 
Sir  Gilbert  Soott  he  had  not  got  a worm  to  deal 
with,  or  at  any  rate  that  the  worm  would  be  able 
to  give  an  answer. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  said  ho  hardly  knew  what  to 
say.  He  had  been  rather  personally  dealt  with, 
bat  not,  he  thought,  on  the  whole,  unkindly. 
Mr.  Stevenson  had  scolded  him  as  if  he  loved 
him.  He  (Sir  Gilbert)  perhaps  rather  deserved 
to  be  abased  for  any  shortcomings  or  excess  of 
zeal  which  he  might  possess  as  a restorer  of 
churohes,  because  he  did  not  think  any  hnraan 
being  had  more  abused  other  architects  for 
spoiling  churches  than  he  had.  For  thirty-five 
years  he  had  been,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
finding  fault  with  other  architects  for  the 
blunders  they  made  in  restoring  churches,  and 
if  he  lived  for  thirty.five  years  longer  he  should 
continue  to  find  fault  where  he  thought  fault- 
finding  was  necessary.  In  reference  to  Mr. 
Stevenson’s  strictures,  however,  he  (Sir  Gilbert) 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  that  Mr.  Steven- 
son had  never,  so  far  as  he  (Sir  Gilbert)  knew, 
tried  his  hand  at  restoration.  Mr.  Stevenson 
thus  possessed  an  undue  advantage  over  him. 
He  was  a happy  man,  like  a new-born  babe  sud- 
denly endowed  with  the  powers,  intellect,  and  a 
little  bit  of  the  oensoriousness  of  a full-grown 
man.  He  was  not  only  incapable  of  committing 
sin,  but  had  never  experienced  temptation.  He 
might  throw  as  many  stones  or  shoot  as  many 
arrows  as  he  liked  at  others,  knowing  that  no 
stone  or  arrow  aimed  at  him  could  do  him  any 
harm,  seeing  that  he  had  never  done  anything 
good  or  bad  in  the  way  of  restoration.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  (Sir  Gilbert)  knew  what  were 
the  temptations,  difficulties,  and  troubles,  and 


what  were  the  possibilitieR  of  making  mistakes 
and  errors  of  judgment  in  such  matters,  and  he 
was  ready  to  be  shot  at.  It  so  happened,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  particularly  invulnerable  to 
the  shafts  of  persons  who,  like  Mr.  Stevenson, 
were  so  childlike  in  their  innocence.  The  author 
of  the  paper,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  shown 
that  he  had  devoted  some  amount  of  study  to 
unrestored  churches,  but  he  seemed  to  have 
viewed  them  in  somewhat  a couleur-de-rose 
aspect.  He  had  pictured  some  most  lovely  and 
beautiful  scenes  in  old  churches,  but  suohsoenoa 
as  he  (Sir  Gilbert)  bad  never  witnessed  during 
his  forty  years  of  active  practice.  Ou  the 
contrary,  he  had  seen  squalor,  wretchedness,  and 
contemptible  and  contemptuous  neglect.  Ho 
had  seen  galleries  erected  which  would  be  a 
disgrace  to  a stable.  Were  such  things  ns 
these  to  be  preserved  ? He  had  seen  roofs 
falling  down  on  to  the  people  ; and,  only  withiu 
the  last  month  or  two,  window  tracery  hanging 
down,  and  only  prevented  from  falling  ont  by 
the  slender  ironwork.  Was  that  a state  of  things 
to  be  perpetuated  P Would  not  Mr.  Stevenson 
do  better  to  carry  his  theory  as  much  further  as 
ever  he  liked  in  advocating  conservative  treat- 
ment rather  than  to  advocate  the  doing  of 
nothing, — which  might  be  very  good  advice,  but 
which  be  knew  could  not  by  any  possibility  ever 
be  acted  upon  ? What  was  the  use  of  giving 
advice  which  the  adviser  knew  could  never  be 
followed  P Let  Mr.  Stevenson  tell  them  how  to 
do  things,  and  abuse  them  when  they  were  done 
badly  if  he  liked  ; but  to  tell  them  to  do  nothing 
was  simply  to  make  fools  of  them.  He  (Sir 
Gilbert)  was  conservative  to  the  backbone,  and 
took  the  greatest  delight  in  studying  the  old 
buildings  which  Mr.  Stevenson  had  so  poetically 
described,  and  when  he  had  to  deal  with  them  it 
was  his  wish  to  deal  with  them  rightly.  His 
ability  might  not  be  equal  to  the  task,  his 
judgment  might  be  wrong,  but  he  was  not  the 
inconsistent  being  which  he  had  been  described 
to  be,  much  less  was  he  guilty  of  abusing  other 
architects  and  criticising  their  blunders  for  the 
sake  of  benefiting  himself,  for  he  believed  this 
was  what  was  meant  to  be  insinuated  ; at  any 
rate,  something  very  like  it  appeared  in  one  of 
the  public  papers  a little  while  ago.  Mr.  Steven- 
son had  singled  ont  three  things  for  criticism. 
Firstly,  there  was  what  was  proposed  to  be  done 
at  Canterbnry  Cathedral,  with  which  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  Hope  had  very  ably  dealt.  It  was  an 
extremely  fair  snbjeot  for  disonssion,  becanso 
it  happened  in  a case  of  extreme  difficulty. 
There  were  two  very  interesting  features,  one 
hidden  by  the  other,  and  the  question  was 
whether  one  should  be  left  hidden  by  the  other, 
or  whether  both  should  be  shown.  The  second 
point  bad  reference  to  the  works  carried  out  at 
Chester  Cathedral,  where  Mr.  Stevenson  said  he 
(Sir  Gilbert  Scott)  had  pulled  down  a chapel 
and  added  an  apse,  of  which  traces  were  met 
with  in  the  foundations,  putting  over  this  apse  a 
half-cone  or  semi-steeple  roof  copied  from  a 
church  in  Normandy.  Now  what  was  the  real 
state  of  the  case  ? At  the  side  of  the  exquisite 
lady-ohapel  there  had  been  erected,  during  the 
Perpendionlar  period,  another  chapel,  which  he 
sbonld  never  for  one  moment  have  thought  of 
interfering  with  had  it  not  been  absolntely  rotten. 
They  were  obliged  to  pall  it  down  or  it  would 
have  fallen,  and  iu  the  course  of  the  work  they 
found  within  the  walls  the  fragments  of  an  apse 
which  bore  traces  of  having  been  covered  with 
one  of  the  Norman-like  semi-steeples  to  which 
Mr.  Stevenson  had  referred,  and  of  which  there 
was  no  other  example  in  this  conntry.  The  fact 
was  that  the  apse  had  been  rebuilt  almost 
entirely  with  its  own  materials,  and  the  steeple 
was  not  imitated  from  one  in  Normandy,  He 
conld  the  more  positively  state  this  seeing  that 
it  had  taken  him  five  years  to  trace  ont  the 
details  of  the  building,  and  fragments  of  almost 
every  part  had  been  discovered.  As  regarded 
St.  Albans,  the  question  bad  been  raised  whether 
the  plastering  on  the  exterior  of  the  great  tower 
ought  to  have  been  removed.  Now,  the  fact  was 
that  the  plaster  had  fallen  off  and  was  continuing 
to  fall  off'  in  great  slabs,  and  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  save  it.  He  was  at  first  inclined  to 
have  it  preserved,  and  quoted  the  very  monk 
who  had  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stevenson.  He 
found,  however,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
serve the  old  plaster,  and  had  the  tower  partially 
replastered,  but  the  effect  was  so  awfully  ugly 
that  he  was  obliged  to  strip  the  plaster  off  again. 
Like  other  men,  he  made  mistakes  sometimes, 
but  he  always  made  a point  of  recording  hia 
errors  when  he  knew  of  them.  He  felt  himself 
to  bo  in  the  tame  boat  with  Mr.  Stevenson, 
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excepting  that  Ifr.  Steveneon  had  exaggerated 
his  (Sir  Gilbert’s)  view  to  snch  an  extent  as  to 
render  it  impracticable  and  absurd. 

After  some  consideration,  it  was  resolved  to 
adjourn  the  discussion  to  Monday,  the  11th  inst. 


AKCHITECTURAL  RESTORATION:  ITS 
PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE.* 

PoK  many  years  I have  felt  that  restorations, 
as  nsnally  conducted,  were  a mistake  5 that  they 
were  destroying  the  old  art,  and  obliterating  the 
history  of  the  country.  But  it  seemed  useless 
to  say  anything,  and  the  few  whom  I knew  to 
hold  similar  views  were  equally  hopeless.  The 
mass  of  the  architectural  profession  was  against 
ns  ; the  clergy,  who  had  the  chief  say  with  re- 
gard to  chnrches,  the  most  numerous  and  im- 
portant of  our  old  buildings,  considered  it  a 
duty  to  art  and  to  religion  to  restore  them, 
giving  liberally  their  exertions  and  their  money, 
and  exhorting  all  whom  they  could  influence 
to  aid  in  the  good  work.  The  tide  in  favour  of 
restoration  was  so  strong,  that  it  seemed  hope- 
less  to  oppose  it, — the  only  result  injuring 
oneself,  and  ofl’ending  friends ; for  it  was  use- 
less to  speak  without  giving  examples  of  the 
harm  and  destruction  we  believed  were  being 
done.  Tet  we  are  bound  to  face  even  these 
risks  if  we  are  right  in  thinking  that  irremedi- 
able  harm  is  being  done  to  the  old  art-records 
of  the  country,  I am  sure  that  those  whose 
system  of  restoration  I am  attempting  to  prove 
wrong  will  acquit  me  of  any  personal  motive  in 
expressing  my  opinion. 

To  illustrate  the  present  practice  of  restora- 
tion, I have  taken  my  instances  from  the  practice 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  Mr.  Street,  and  others,  whose 
standing  and  eminence  are  a guarantee  that  their 
work  is  a favourable  example  of  the  system. 

I take  a paper  of  advice  to  the  promoters  of 
restorations,  issued  by  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  as  a fair  exponent  of  the  present 
system.  It  is  entitled  “Conservation  of  Aucient 
Monuments.”  It  seems  to  me  to  consist  mainly 
of  recommendatious  for  their  destruction.  This 
paper  bears  date  March,  1865.  It  was,  I believe, 
the  result  of  an  admirable  address  on  the  evils  of 
restoration,  read  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  to  this  In- 
stitute  in  1802.  It  is  difficult  after  reading  this 
address  to  believe  that  any  more  old  churches 
would  bo  destroyed  by  restoration.  Tet  the 
process  has  been  going  steadily  on,  approved  by 
clergy  and  architects,  the  press,  and  the  public 
(as  holy  work).  But  the  dissatisfaction  with  the 
restorations  of  the  last  thirty  years  bad  been 
more  wide-spread  than  we  thought.  Since  I 
undertook  to  read  this  paper,  a society  has  been 
formed  which  includes  names  prominent  in  the 
Chnroh,  in  literature,  and  in  art,  with  the  view 
of  opposing  the  present  system,  convincing  the 
public  of  the  error  of  it,  and  trying  to  save  what 
of  onr  historical  buildings  yet  remain  untonched 
and  untampered  with 

An  old  church  which  has  not  been  restored  is 
an  absolutely-truatwortby  historical  document,  a 

continuous  record  of  English  history 

Thirty  years  ago  England  was  full  of  such  old 
churches.  A few  are  lefc,  but  to  our  children 
they  will  be  absolutely  unknown.  Unless  the 
fashion  changes,  every  one  will  have  been 
restored.  The  ignorant  and  foolish  destrnotion 
of  historical  records  which  restoration  too  often 
perpeti’ates  is  noticed  even  by  those  who  are  in 
favour  of  restoration.  In  the  paper  I have 
referred  to,  published  by  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  in  1865,  entitled  “ Conservation  of 
Ancient  Monnments,  or  General  Advice  to  tho 
Promoters  of  the  Restoration  of  Ancient  Build- 
inge,”  it  is  stated  (par.  17)  that  “many  districts 
have  been  robbed  of  their  antiquities  through 
rash  and  unskilful  operations  in  restoration.” 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  says  in  his  address  : — 

**I  am  uncertain  -n-liether  we  do  not  all  go  on  a wrong 
principle  in  our  dealings  with  ancient  churches.  I could 
almost  wish  the  word  ' rutoraiion'  expunged  from  our 

architectural  vocabulary The  seating  all  taken  up, 

floors  removed,  plastering  stripped  from  the  walls,  the 
whole  church  left  for  months  at  the  mercy  of  tho  elements 
by  the  removal  of  its  roof ; windows  which  do  not  please 
the  clergyman  or  the  squire  replaced  by  more  pretentious 
ones.  We  all  of  us,  however  conservative  our  views, 
adopt  something  approaching  to  this  as  the  necessary  view 
of  a restoration." 


“ Now  this,”  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  goes  on  to  say, 
" is  really  beginning  to  tell  in  a fearful  manner 
upon  the  value  of  our  ancient  cburohes.”  “ All 
through  the  oountry,”  he  says  again,  “ the  most 
interesting  features  of  our  old  churches  are 


T,  a paper  read  before  the  Royal  Institute  of 

Uritish  Architect."  on  Monday,  the  2Sth  ult.,  by  Mr  J.  J 

btevensoa,  as  mentioned  on  p,  650. 


being  weeded  out  through  carelessness,  prejudice, 
or  deliberate  barbarism.”  .... 

The  Institute  paper  contains  some  excellent 
advice,  and  some  much-needed  warning  against 
the  destruction  which  restoration  has  so  often 
perpetrated.  It  says  (par.  15), — 

“ It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that  iu  dealing 
with  an  ancient  church  or  other  building  the  object  should 
bo  not  simply  to  put  it  in  good  repair,  but  to  preserve  it 
as  an  authentic  specimen  of  the  ancient  art  of  our  country. 
Every  old  building  has  an  historical  value,  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  this  is  gone  when  its  authenticity  is 

destroyed It  must  be  remembered  that  new  work 

is  of  no  value  or  interest,  excepting  so  far  as  it  serves  to 
preserve  the  ancient  design,  and  that  no  interest  will  ever 
be  attached  to  it  unless  original  parts  remain  to  attest  its 
authenticity." 

Ib  raises  a horrible  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
ancient  monuments  have  been  destroyed  by 
restoration  that  such  advice  should  have  been 
necessary.  Other  paragraphs  of  the  paper  are 
even  more  suggestive.  “ Ancient  painted  glass,” 
it  says  (par.  6),  “with  the  original  leading  and 
iron  framework,  should  be  carefully  preserved.” 
“ Plastered  surfaces  of  anoient  date  are  often 
found,  and  should  be  preserved  if  possible.”  This 
implies  that  restorers  had  been  removing  old 
stained  glass,  and  destroying  the  old  wall 
Bxirfaces. 

Good  as  the  advice  in  this  paper  is,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  I venture  to  assert  that  it  is  wholly  in- 
adequate,  even  if  followed  (and  unhappily  it  has 
not  been  followed),  to  save  our  anoient  monu- 
ments from  being  destroyed  by  restoration  j that, 
keeping  within  the  four  corners  of  its  advice, 
almost  any  amount  of  tampering  with  old  build- 
iugs,  and  their  destruction  as  historical  records, 
is  possible  ; and,  farther,  that  the  paper 
encourages  and  advises  such  tampering  and 
destruction  : for,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  im- 
plied in  it  throughout,  underlying  every  sentence 
of  its  advice,  the  view  which  seems  held  by  all 
restorers,  from  the  moat  eminent,  learned,  and 
conservative,  to  the  most  ignorant  and  destroc- 
tive,  that  the  Rsformation  was  a mistake  ; that 
since  then  the  Church  of  England  has  no  history 
worth  recording;  and  that  the  historical  mono- 
ments,  and  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of 
these  three  centuries  of  darkness  and  degrada- 
tion,  ought  to  be  destroyed.  This,  we  know,  has 
been  the  almost  universal  practice  in  restora- 
tions. In  accordance  with  ib,  much  costly  work, 
— the  best  which  its  age  could  produce, — has 
been  removed  or  destroyed  ; and  more  is  threat- 
ened  by  those  who,  while  destroying  it,  proclaim 
their  conservatism,  and  declare  that  their  objeob 
is  to  preserve  historical  records.  It  is  proposed, 
for  instance,  to  remove  the  rich  carved  oak  screen 
which  separates  the  choir  from  the  nave  iu 
Canterbury  Cathedral.  Ualesa  on  the  idea  that 
the  monuments  of  the  Chnroh  of  England  since 
the  Reformation  have  no  historical  value,  the 
removal  of  this  screen  flatly  contradicts  par.  16 
of  tho  Institute's  “Advice,”  which  says  : — 

“A  vigilant  guard  should  be  kept  against  the  indul- 
gence of  individual  fancies  for  or  against  particular 
features  or  styles  ; and  especially  against  the  theory  that 
a restored  church  must  be  purged  of  all  .features  subse- 
quent to  some  favourite  period.  All  such  notions  are  in 
the  highest  degree  dangerous,  and  have  rendered  many  a 
restored  church  actually  worthless  as  an  historical  monu- 
ment.” 

These  words  are  true  and  comprehensive,  but 
other  parts  of  the  “Advice”  contradict  them; 
the  most  eminent  and  conservative  restorers 
deny  them  constantly  by  their  work 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  gays  it  is  wrong  to  keep 
the  Houses  of  God  in  their  present  state  of 
mutilation  as  mere  architectural  specimens  for 
onr  study.  If  this  is  so,  a religious  sanction  of 
restoration  must  override  all  considerations  both 
of  art  and  history.  But  the  claim  is  a doubtful 
one.  It  justifies  the  Reformers  in  their  destruc- 
tion of  art  in  purging  the  churches  from  what 
they  thought  was  idolatry.  The  spirit  which 
prevailed  at  Nuremberg,  where  they  preserved 
the  old  art  in  their  churches, — the  sacrament 
houses  and  the  pictures  of  saints, — though  it 
ceased  to  represent  their  new  opinions,  seems  to 
me  wiser  and  not  less  Christian 

What  right  has  the  Institute,  or  any  restorer, 
to  say  that  the  historical  records  of  England  and 
of  the  English  Church  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years,  should  be  destroyed  P Ib  is  not  sufficient 
reason  that  they  dislike  them ; for,  as  the 
“Advice”  truly  says,  we  have  no  right  toindnlge 
individual  fancies  for  or  against  particular 
features  or  styles.  Even  admitting  that  the 
work  of  the  last  three  centuries  is  ugly,  they  are 
ceuturies  of  English  history,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  destroy  their  records  because  we  dis- 
like them 

Taste  changes  : there  is  a feeling  growing  that 
the  art  of  the  last  three  centuries  was  not  wholly 
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worthless ; that  it  had  dignity  and  richness,  an 
a sense  of  proportion. 

Some  restorers  include  in  the  modern  wor 
which  it  is  their  duty  to  destroy,  any  addition 
or  alterations  in  the  Perpendicular  style  to  th 
original  design  of  the  building 

In  Durham  Cathedral  the  plain,  round,  Norma 
windows  of  the  aisles  were  once  filled  with  tb 
moat  delicate  Perpendicular  tracery.  Ib  W8 
obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity  that  this  wo 
not  part  of  the  original  design.  What  th 
meanest  capacity  conld  not  see,  however,  W8 
how  the  division  of  the  tracery  increased  th 
appearance  of  size  in  the  church;  how  il 
delicacy  brought  out  by  contrast  the  massiv 
grandeur  of  the  piers.  So,  in  the  continni 
tinkering  to  which  that  unfortunate  Cathedn 
has  been  subjected,  this  tracery  was  oleare 
away.  The  windows  now,  with  their  mea 
stained  glass,  look  dull  and  poor 

At  Chester  Cathedral,  Sir  Gilbert  Sool 
removed  tho  Perpendicular  chapel  which  stoo 
against  the  sooth  wall  of  the  lady-ohape 
Instead  of  it,  he  erected,  at  the  end  of  the  sont 
aisle,  an  apse,  of  the  foundations  of  which  1: 
had  found  traces,  with  the  curious  form  of  roc 
consisting  of  half  a cone  found  in  some  ol 
Norman  ohurchea,  but  not,  so  far  as  I am  awari 
in  England.  I cannot  think  that  suoh  change 
even  when  they  did  improve  the  appearance  < 
the  bnildings,  add  to  their  value  as  historic! 
documents. 

The  Institute  paper  advises  the  destruction  ( 
Perpendicular  work,  stating  that  “ one  mai 
object  in  all  church  restorations  should  be  to  g« 
rid  of  modern  additions  pub  up  without  regat 
to  architectural  propriety.”  Among  these 
includes  the  flab  roofs  of  Perpendicular  time 
saying  that,  though  these  aro  by  no  mear 
always  to  be  condemned,  the  new  roof  shoul 
be  made  of  the  same  steep  pitch  as  the  origim 
roof.  This  implies  that  flat  roofs  are  genorall 
to  be  condemned,  and  snch  is  the  practice  of  tb 
best  restorers.  Jlr.  Street  has  done  this  i 
several  churches  ; Sir  Gilbert  Scott  replaced  tl 
old  flat  roof  of  the  Venerable  Bede’s  Church  t 
Jarrow  by  a steep  one.  The  result  is,  that  tt 
tower  looks  low,  and  is  hardly  noticed  from 
distance.  Pormerly,  standing  clear  from  tl 
flat  roofs,  it  was  most  oonspicuous,  and  had 
remarkable  appearance  of  height,  and  held  i 
own  even  among  the  factory-ohiraneys  whic 
surround  it. 

But  even  if  Perpendicular  work  is  bad,  w 
have  no  right  to  destroy  it.  It  is  the  special 
English  arohiteotnre.  Ib  grew  up  as  the  peop 
threw  off  foreign  influences,  Norman  an 
Angevin,  and  asserted  their  English  indiv 
: duality.  I have  to  confess  that  I like  it ; that 
do  not  understand  the  dislike  which  man 
architects  have  to  it.  ....  . 

While  restorers  have  shown  no  scrnples  1 
destroying  Perpendicular  and  Renaissance  worl 
they  have  generally  professed  to  treat  work  < 
earlier  date  with  respect.  But  no  period  is  sat 
from  them.  Ac  Canterbury  Cathedral  oneofti 
western  towers  was  Norman.  The  aotboritie 
thought  the  two  towers  should  be  of  the  sain 
design,  so  they  polled  down  the  Norman  towe; 
thus  destroying  the  evidence  it  gave  of  tlf 
length  of  the  original  Norman  church,  and  buiil 
a copy  of  the  later  tower,  which  they  scrapefi 
and  altered  to  look  like  the  new  one,  so  that  tli 
symmetry  might  be  perfect | 

The  great  tower  of  Sb.  Alban’s  was  covered  a 
the  time  it  was  built  with  smooth  plaster,  whicj 
remained  almost  complete  till  the  late  restonS 
tion.  One  of  the  monks  records  with  admiratic 
that  the  building  looked  like  a single  stone.  TH 
monk’s  taste  may  have  been  defective ; S 
Edmund  Beckett,  though  he  disapproves  of  r< 
moving  plaster,  thinks  the  tower  does  not  lool 
ill,  as  ib  is  redeemed  by  the  large  quantity  i|l 
dark  cement  used  in  the  late  restoration.  h| 
has  a right  to  that  opinion.  But  this  plasulj 
covering  was  historical,  and  no  one  has  a riglf 
to  destroy  historical  doouments.  To  remove  :f 
was  to  tear  a page  out  of  the  records  of  Englisj 
history.  P 

I have  never  been  able  to  understand  tli 
onrious  delusion  which  possesses  many  modei 
architects,  that  plastered  surfaces  on  walls  ai 
inconsistent  with  the  Gothic  style.  In  ne 
bnildings  they  are  welcome,  of  course,  to  can 
out  the  idea,  and  to  show  brick  lining  ineic 
their  houses,  if  their  employers  will  let  then 
Bub  they  have  no  right  to  remove,  as  they  di 
the  ancient  plaster  from  Mediaeval  building 
Yet  the  Institute  paper  advises  this  course.  . . . 

The  mess  which  has  been  made  iu  many  ol 
oharohes  by  restoring  away  the  ancient  plastc 
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is  really  shameful.  Mr.  Street  stripped  the  walls 
of  the  nave  of  Burford  Church,  and  left  the 
rnbble  pointed.  We  all  know  from  the  adnsirable 
illnetratioDs  of  Bowman  and  Crowther  the 
beautiful  church  of  Heckington,  in  Lincolnshire, 
which  was  a perfect  example  of  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  the  Middle  Pointed  style.  The  re- 
storer has  shown  his  appreciation  of  it  by 
clearing  the  plaster  from  the  inside,  leaving  the 
coarse  rubble-work,  as  the  Institute  recommends, 
exposed  to  view,  and  %iointing  it  all  over  with 
wide  blach  jomts.  The  ogly  network  is  the 
only  thing  one  can  see  in  the  church.  One 
would  think  that  to  perpetrate  this  must  have 
required  the  ignorance  of  a builder,  joined  to 
the  self-conceit  of  an  architect. 

Bub  there  is  high  authority  for  this  treatment. 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc  did  the  same  to  Notre  Dame 
at  Paris,  where,  however,  the  effect  is  not  quite 
so  atrocious,  as  the  stones  are  squared,  and  the 
dark  network  consequently  more  regular 

Judging  from  their  practice,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characteristics  of  some  restorers  is 
their  incapacity  to  see  the  marvellons  colour 
which  time  gives  to  buildings,  and  their  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  interest  and  dignity  which  is 
given  them  by  the  marks  of  age.  They  like  to 
scrape  everything  clean,  and,  as  the  specihoa- 
tions  say,  to  “leave  all  perfect.”  In  so  doing 
they  neglect  the  Institute’s  “ Advice,”  which 
says  that  “in  the  restoration  of  decayed  stone- 
work no  scraping  or  tooling  of  the  surface  of  the 
stone  should  take  place  under  any  circum. 
stances.” 

Of  all  restorations,  the  most  thoroughly 
destructive  are  those  which  attempt  to  restore 
the  coloured  decorations  in  the  interior  of  old 
buildings 

The  pity  is  that  once  the  buildings  are  re- 
coloured, the  record  of  what  they  once  were  is 
completely  and  for  ever  destroyed.  The  white- 
wash did  not  destroy  it,  but  rather  preserved  it. 
The  modern  decorator  seems  to  think  that  one 
blue  or  green  is  as  good  as  another. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  What  should  be  done 
as  regards  the  restoration  of  ancient  buildings  ? 
Is  it  too  much  to  suggest  that  we  should  leave 
them  alone;  keep  them  in  repair;  keep  out  the 
wet ; piece  the  roofs  where  needed  ; mend  them 
with  lead,  and  not  with  the  botcher’s  companion, 
— Portland  cement  ? If  the  walls  are  sinking, 
underpin  them.  If  they  are  bulging,  build  a 
buttress  or  tie  them  in.  Surely  our  building 
and  engineering  science  is  capable  of  so  much  ? 
Such  repairs  will  not  destroy  the  record,  as 
pulling  them  down  and  rebuilding,  and  making 
them  as  we  believe  they  were  at  first,  must 
always  do.  Do  not  destroy  the  evidence  of 
age,  for  it  is  this  which  gives  the  buildings  their 
value 

Above  all  things,  save  the  few  churches  which 
are  still  untouched  from  thorough  restoration 
by  an  architect.  For  it  is  the  knowledge  and 
skill  of  the  architect  which  destroy  the  authen- 
tioiby  of  the  building  as  a record  of  the  past. 
He  is  by  profession  a clever  forger  of  old  docu- 
ments. He  is  trained  to  tbe  tricks  of  the  trade. 
As  the  forger  selects  paper  like  the  old  for  his 
false  documents,  so  the  architect  is  taught  in 
renewing  an  old  church  always  to  use  stone  of 
similar  character  to  the  old,  so  as  to  make  his 
false  work  indistinguishable  from  tbe  genuine. 
In  a restored  church  we  can  never  tell  whether 
the  new  windows  we  see  are  old  ones  renewed, 
or  the  product  only  of  the  architect’s  imagina- 
tion; and  thus  doubt  is  cast  on  the  authenticity 
of  every  part  of  the  building.  This  is  why  our 
alterations  are  deceptive,  while  former  ones, 
each  in  the  style  of  the  time,  were  not  so.  We 
have  no  style,  we  only  forge  old  ones. 

Surely  what  architects  have  already  done  in 
restoration  may  suffice  them  ? Out  of  all  England 
they  might  leave  a few  churches  untouched. 
They  would  be  the  only  ones  worth  visiting  as 
autbentio  and  continuous  records  of  the  past.  . . 

After  the  destruction  which  has  been  already 
perpetrated,  we  may  at  least  ask  that  restora- 
tion,  even  by  the  most  eminent  and  conservative 
restorers,  should  not  be  looked  on  as  certain  and 
unmingled  good,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to 
promote.  Bather  let  us  watch  with  jealousy, 
because  they  are  so  few,  the  few  old  churches 
which  still  remain  untouched  records  of  English 
history.  


Property  Investment  Association.  — Mr. 
C.  P.  Edwards,  late  assistant  to  the  district  sur- 
veyor of  South  Eensington,  has  been  appointed 
architect  to  the  Freehold  Property  Investment 
Association,  upon  their  estates  at  Quaker’s  Hall 
and  Vine-court,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 


WANDERINGS  AND  QUESTIONINGS  IN 
ARCHITECTURE  AND  ART. 

TREATMENT  OF  CHUECfl  INTERIORS  (continued).* 

What  renders  tbe  high  artistic  excellence  in 
the  construction  and  decoration  of  the  House  of 
Prayer  insisted  on  in  my  last  speculation  the  more 
becoming,  is  that  art-beanty  is  of  divine  origin, 
being  drawn  by  man  from  beauty  impressed  upon 
creation,  of  wbioh  it  is  the  glory  ; and  an  instru- 
ment for  tbe  purification  and  elevation  of  the 
human  sonl,  which  cannot  but  be  moved  heaven- 
ward by  its  nobler  forma  and  manifestations. 
So  that  in  making  the  place  of  God’s  peculiar 
presence  on  earth  glorious  or  beautiful,  we  are 
doing  it  after  a divine  exemplar,  as  Moses  built 
the  Tabernacle  in  the  Wilderness  after  the 
pattern  shown  to  him  on  the  Mount.  If  archi- 
tects, who,  as  well  as  painters,  are,  or  should  be, 
priests  of  the  mystery  of  form  and  colour,  were 
more  familiar  than  they  generally  are  with  the 
pare  exquisite  beauty  of  external  nature,  un- 
contaminated  by  tbe  band  of  man,  which  cannot 
be  found  around  great  cities,  bub  only  in  her 
wilds  and  solitudes,  they  would  be  more  careful 
what  sort  of  architectural  or  art- work  they  offered 
to  God  in  His  temple. 

While  art,  which  as  an  interpreter  of  God’s 
material  works — His  word  on  the  roll  of  creation, 
would  thus  minister  to  religion,  religion  would 
raise  and  ennoble  art,  which  always  flourished 
most  when  inspired  by  the  requirements  of  de- 
votion  or  the  religious  sentiment,  and  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  altar ; and  tbe  best  thing 
we  could  now  do  for  her  would  be  to  restore  her 
to  her  lost  place  in  tbe  sanctuary.  I think  these 
views  of  the  demands  of  religion  upon  architeo- 
tnre — I mean  architecture  in  its  largest  sense, 
inolnding  scnlptnre  and  painting — essential  to 
her  due  progress,  and  the  attainment  of  her 
proper  rank.  It  was  the  Greek  religion  that 
produced  the  Parthenon,  and,  in  the  present  day, 
doubtless  tbe  highest  efforts  of  architecture  must 
be  inspired  by  Christianity,  which  presents 
the  highest  standard  to  art  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, — one  that  partakes  of  the  spiritual  and 
infinite, — as  much  above  the  standard  presented 
by  secular  purposes  as  heaven  is  higher  than 
the  earth.  It  has  the  same  tendency  to  raise 
arebiteotnre  above  tbe  level  of  palaces,  theatres, 
and  hnman  habitations,  into  the  highest  regions 
of  architecture,  as  tbe  embodiment  of  gods  by 
the  Greek  sonlptors  had  to  raise  soulpture  above 
; nature  into  the  ideal,  and  add  a divine  supple- 
ment to  the  imperfectnesB  of  the  real  in  tbe 
human  figure.  The  highest  efforts  of  arohitec- 
tnre,  those  which  have  exhibited  the  high-water 
mark  of  the  art,  have  always,  in  every  country, 
been  religions  edifices,  temples,  mosques,  pagodas, 
or  churches. 

Those  who  look  with  suspicion  on  the  arts 
when  introduced  into  tbe  temple,  and  condemn 
all  modes  of  operating  on  tbe  mind  and  heart 
through  tbe  senses,  it  is  probable  are  more  im- 
pressed  with  the  spirituality  of  religion  than 
with  tbe  trne  character  of  the  fine  arts ; which 
are  nature  brought  through  the  mind  of  man  in 
a new  creation,  the  handy  work  of  God  in  a 
double  sense;  and  can  no  more  be  irreligious  in 
tbeir  tendenoies  than  original  nature  herself. 
Such  persons  are  not  only  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  art,  they  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  man.  God  is  purely  a spirit,  but 
man  is  not ; and  the  House  of  Prayer  is  to  be 
adapted  to  tbe  nature  of  man  as  well  as  to  that 
of  his  Maker.  Truth  to  her  true  votaries  is 
lovely,  even  undressed  in  the  garb  of  art  and 
fancy ; but  everybody  has  not  mind  or  spirituality 
for  her  due  appreciation.  And  we  have  no  right 
to  deny  to  the  less  intellectual  the  help  which 
the  arts  wouldafford.  They  possess  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  being  able  to  operate  on  minds 
that  cannot  reflect ; for  there  are  many  who  are 
unable  to  pursue  a chain  of  argument,  or  see 
the  force  of  a demonstration,  who  could  yet  feel 
a powerful  stroke  on  the  fancy  or  passions, 
aimed  through  the  medium  of  the  eye. 

But  the  two  divine  art-sisters  have  an  inalien- 
able  right  through  all  periods  of  the  Churoh  of 
God  to  a place  in  the  temple,  there  to  join  with 
mnsio  and  poetry  in  one  grand  symphony  as  of 
old,  and  kindling  tbe  sublimest  emotions  of  which 
we  are  capable,  so  often  expressed  by  the 
Hebrew  prophets  and  bards,  and  which  bears  the 
soul  aloft  as  on  the  wings  of  eagles. 

As  regards  general  external  and  internal 
composition,  the  acme  of  true  character  and 
expression  for  the  Honse  of  God  was  reached  by 
the  northern  Gothic  architecture  in  its  aspiring 
ornciform  pile,  with  which  every  minnte  feature 
* Bee  p.  626,  ante. 


seems  to  sympathise.  Such  compositions  as  the 
cathedrals  of  Salisbury,  Lichfield,  Canterbury, 
Lincoln,  Frieburg,  Antwerp,  Amiens,  and  that 
unrealised  conception  of  one  of  which  the  choir 
of  Beauvais  is  a fragment,  must  be  considered 
as  efforts  in  the  direction  of  architectural 
greatness  of  design,  both  within  and  without, 
which  probably  could  not  be  surpassed.  But 
in  Italy  only,  I consider,  where  the  greatest 
painters  and  scnlptors  devoted  their  lives  to  tbe 
adornment  of  the  sanctuary,  as  witness  tbe 
church  of  St.  Francis  at  Assisi,  St.  Peter’s 
Church  and  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome,  the 
cathedrals  of  Milan,  Florence,  and  Parma,  and 
St.  Mark’s  Churoh  at  Venice,  on  which  the  skill 
and  treasures  of  the  East  were  lavished,  and 
which  it  is  said  was  to  the  Venetians  more  than 
a place  of  worship,  was  the  debt  of  painting  and 
Bcnlpture  to  Christianity  fully  acknowledged  and 
paid.  Not  only  were  the  pre-Raffaelle  painters, — 
I mean  the  painters  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth  centuries, — hut  those  of  the  great  Roman, 
Florentine,  and  Venetian  schools,  through  the 
golden  age  of  painting  in  Italy,  essentially  re- 
ligious painters;  and  their  highest  powers  were 
exerted  in  conceiving  and  worthily  embodying 
Christian  subjects  for  the  adornment  of  the 
great  churches  of  their  country.  It  is  true  a 
higher  and  purer  religious  feeling  which  arose  in 
Siena,  and  attained  perfection  in  the  works  of 
Fra  Angelico  and  tbe  early  Florentine  and 
Umbrian  school,  existed,  before  Raffaelle’s  muoh- 
talked.of  change  of  style,  than  was  exercised 
afterwards.  But  religion  was  to  the  last,  even 
in  the  Eclectic  school  of  the  Caracci,  the  chief 
inspiration.  Art  was  not  considered  a medium 
of  amusement,  but  a vehicle  for  religious  im- 
pressions ; and  the  Genius  of  Christianity  or 
Holy  Spirit  was  as  really  the  muse  of  painting, 
and  the  inspiration  of  tbe  mighty  style  of  Michel- 
angelo and  the  highest  works  of  the  greatest 
painters  of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  as  it  was 
of  the  “ Paradise  Lost”  of  Milton,  in  whiohthe 
Divine  spirit  is  expressly  and  emphatically  in- 
voked. Some  of  the  greatest  painters  were 
members  of  religious  orders ; and  all  of  them  may 
be  considered  as  much  churchmen  as  the  regular 
clergy  j for  their  art  was  almost  exclusively  the 
servant  of  religion.  Snoh  works  as  the  “ As- 
sumption  of  the  Virgin,”  by  Correggio,  on  the 
cupola  of  the  cathedral  of  Parma,  which  exhibits 
every  excellence  of  painting ; the  sublime 
prophets  and  sibyls  on  the  sides  and  vaults  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  triumph  of  modern  art, 
and  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  re- 
verence; and  the  “ Transfiguration  ” and  others 
of  the  best  works  of  Raffaelle,  the  unrivalled 
portrayer  of  the  passions,  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  greatest  efforts  of  painting  were  de- 
voted to  tbe  service  of  religion. 

It  is  after  some  such  examples  as  these,  I 
presume,  that  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  is  to  be 
decorated.  But  painting  and  sculpture  are  as 
applicable  to  the  adornment  of  our  Mediajval 
cathedrals  as  to  St.  Paul’s  and  tbe  most 
Classic  of  the  Italian  churches ; and  money, 
which  I should  hope  could  be  at  least  as  easily 
obtained  for  this  purpose  as  for  the  so-called 
restoration  of  the  exteriors,  could  not  be  bette’’ 
spent  than  in  so  applying  them.  I conceive  the 
best  thing  that  oould  now  be  dCue  with  those 
interesting  stone  records  of  otherwise  almost 
unrecorded  would  be,  instead  of  destroying 

^bat  architectural  life  remains  to  them,  by  re. 
newing  their  exterior  faces,  to  increase  the  life 
and  eloquent  expressiveness  of  their  interiors  by 
sonlptnre  and  painting;  in  other  words,  restore 
or  complete  the  interiors  by  filling  the  numerous 
empty  niches  with  appropriate  statues,  and  tbe 
panels  with  paintings  embodying  tbe  history,  and 
illnatrating  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  religion 
of  which  the  whole  buildings  are  the  remarkable 
and  glorious  trophies. 

Many  of  these  structures,  grand  as  they  are, 
are  greatly  wanting  in  the  highest  element  of 
architectural  vitality  and  expression — sculpture, 
the  supplying  of  which  would  greatly  raise  them 
in  the  scale  of  art  and  beauty  ; statues, 

“ Shedding  the  calm  of  theiricelestial  mien,” 
of  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,— 
men  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  having 
kept  alive  the  (lame  of  heroic  virtue  and  piety 
through  all  generations, — would,  indeed,  add  a 
charm  to  these  bnildings  it  would  be  difficult  to 
overrate  ; and  the  introduction  of  such  statues, 
along  with  paintings,  so  far  as  the  presence  of 
stained  windows  would  permit,  would  be  a resto- 
ration of  them  in  the  true  spirit  of  their  original 
design.  It  would  be  adding  to  their  beauty,  and 
not  taking  from  it  that  which  they  already  have. 
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I know  no  worthier  application  of  Bcnlpture  in 
the  present  day,  or  one  better  fitted  to  redeem 
the  art,  than  this.  As,  so  employed,  it  might 
be,  and  onght  to  be,  of  an  intensely  imagi- 
native and  creative  character,  instinct  with 
the  ntmoat  amonnt  of  poetry  that  marble  can 
embody;  which  I mention  in  opposition  to  a 
vagne  idea  abroad,  that  scnlptare  applied  to 
architeotnre  cannot  be,  like  detached  scnlptare, 
of  the  highest  class.  The  frieze  of  the  Par- 
thenon  and  the  groups  of  the  pediments,  em- 
bodying  the  religion  of  Greece,  were  scnlptare  of 
the  very  highest  class,  in  which  the  human  figure 
was  natm-e  raised  to  the  divine ; and  if  saeh 
sculpture  would  harmonise  with  the  grand  forms 
of  the  Greek  architecture,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  with  the  Gothic.  The  Pythian 
Apollo,  a statue  divinely  beautiful,  shows  that 
the  largest  amount  of  life  and  expression  can  be 
had  in  the  highest  class  of  sculpture  with  the 
least  disturbance  of  that  posture  of  repose  which 
architecture  requires  of  it. 

I recommend  this  diversion  of  attention  from 
the  exterior  to  the  interior  of  our  cathedrals,  and 
the  sparing  of  the  former,  the  more  earnestly, 
from  a deep  conviction  that  the  most  fitting  and 
becoming  grace  which  a place  of  worship  can 
have,  is  that  of  age, — “ the  golden  stain  of 
time,”  which  it  is  now  so  mnch  the  fashion  to 
wipe  out, — the  evidence  of  its  having  maintained 
its  distinctive  architectural  and  sculptural 
character,  like  an  organic  and  living  thing,  while 
all  aroQud  it, — human  dwellings  and  their  in- 
habitants, and  the  natural  features  of  the  earth 
itself, — have  been  changing  and  passing  away. 
I consider  this  quality,  which  gives  dignity  and 
pathos  to  all  buildings,  peonliarly  appropriate 
in  an  ecclesiastical  edifice,  which  is  certainly 
rendered  by  it,  to  creatures  of  a day  like  our. 
selves,  more  symbolic  of, — more  in  harmony 
with, — our  ideas  of  Him  who  inhabits  eternity, 
who  is  significantly  styled  the  Eook  of  Ages, 
and  in  whose  sight  a thousand  years  are  but  as 
yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as  a watch  in  the 
night.  Samuel  Huggins, 


“THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE 
OP  SUFFOLK.’’* 

For  what  knowledge  I have  of  the  architecture 
of  Suffolk,  I have  to  thank  ray  good  fortune  in 
obtaining  the  Pugin  Studentship  in  1873,  the 
counties  I then  chose  to  travel  in  being  Cara- 
bridgeshire  and  Suffolk.  I divided  the  time 
pretty  equally  between  the  two  counties,  spend- 
ing most  of  my  month  in  Cambridgeshire  at  Ely, 
while  the  month  in  Suffolk  was  divided  among 
the  principal  towns  having  chnrohesor  mansions 
of  any  particular  interest.  My  paper  to-night 
is  not  intended  as  any  description  of  that  tour, 
but  only  of  a small  part  of  it, — namely,  of  the 
churches  of  Suffolk.  I need  hardly  say  that 
any  one  who  goes  to  Suffolk  with  a strong  taste 
for  twelfth-century  work,  and  nothing  but 
twelfth.century  work,  will  find  little  there  to 
engage  hia  attention,  it  being  quite  the  excep- 
tion, except  in  the  case  of  the  plain  round  towers, 
to  find  any  work  of  early  character ; but  much 
of  the  best  late  work  is  to  be  found  there,  and 
whatsyer  WRy  be  our  individual  predilections  of 
one  style  Over  another,  no  one  will  doubt,  I take 
it,  that  it  is  our  duty  thoroughly  to  study  all 
styles  of  all  dates,  as  far  as  in  onr  power  lies, 
before  we  venture  to  undertake  to  perpetrate  in 
stone  any  of  our  own  fancies,  from  which  the 
architecture  of  the  present  day  must  finally  be 
judged,  and,  let  us  hope  and  strive,  not  be  con. 
demned. 

The  chief  specialities  of  the  architecture  of 
Suffolk,  which  will  be  apparent  to  all  who  go 
through  it,  however  rapidly,  will  be, — first,  the 
circular  towers,  which,  like  all  Suffolk  towers,  are, 
as  far  as  I observed,  invariably  placed  at  the  west 
end  ; secondly,  the  similarity  of  style  in  which 
all  the  churches  are  built,  and  which  suggests 
the  immense  activity  and  religious  zeal  which 
must  have  prevailed  throughout  the  county 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  churches 
were  either  restored  or  entirely  rebuilt,  many 
being  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  costly  description ; 
another  also  of  the  specialities  is,  externally,  the 
flint  and  stone,  or  flush-work,  carried  to  great 
beauty  of  design  in  some  churches,  the  chapel 
of  Long  Melford,  of  which  I have  drawings  here, 
being  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  finest  examples. 
Another  of  the  specialities  of  the  Suffolk 
churches  is  the  magnificent  woodwork  of  the 
interiors,  of  which  moat  of  them  contain 
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examples  of  more  or  less  elaboration  and 
beauty,  especially  noticeable  in  their  hammer- 
beam  roofs,  rood-screens,  and  bench-ends.  The 
remains  of  the  beautiful  colour  decoration  on 
their  woodwork  must  also  not  be  forgotten.  The 
plan  of  moat  of  these  churches  is  very  simple, 
consisting  of  a long,  well-proportioned  nave  and 
aisles,  with  capacious  chancel  and  western  tower. 
Height  of  nave  was  generally  aimed  at,  with 
large  clearstory  windows,  and  a lofty  nave 
arcade,  the  construction  always  showing  great 
lightness  and  economy  of  material,  which  may 
possibly  have  arisen  from  the  scarcity  of  building 
stone,  but  also,  no  doubt,  from  the  love  of  largo 
windows,  for  the  display  of  painted  glass.  The 
interior  of  Lavenham  Church  is  a good  example 
of  this  light  construction,  the  appearance  of 
lightness  being  still  further  increased  by  the 
elaborate  panelling  over  all  the  solid  surfaces. 
The  piei's  are  out  up  into  so  many  members  that 
it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  there  is  any  weight  in 
the  building  for  them  to  carry.  That  it  suffers 
greatly  in  dignity  through  this  elaboration  there 
can  be,  I think,  no  doubt. 

The  question  of  the  round  towers  being  prin- 
cipally an  arohmological  one,  I do  not  propose  to 
go  much  into  it  now.  Few  of  them  possess 
architectural  features  of  much  interest,  with  the 
exception  of  Little  Saxham,  which  is  prettily 
arcaded  in  the  Early  Transitional  stylo.  That 
these  towers  were  used  as  belfries  only,  and  not 
for  defences,  as  some  have  contended,  I think 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  in  many  cases  they 
have  stood  till  the  present  day,  when  the  church 
has  been  destroyed  or  rebuilt,  whUe,  if  for 
defence,  they  would  probably  have  been  the 
first  to  go  ; the  absence  of  staircases  is  also 
another  proof  of  this.  Mr.  Parker’s  ingenious 
theory  as  to  the  cause  of  their  circular  form  is 
probably  correct,  namely,  the  wish  to  avoid  the 
use  of  any  quoin  stones,  which  would  have 
become  necessary  had  the  towers  been  built 
square,  necessitating  angles  which  could  only 
have  been  finished  in  freestone.  Their  date  is 
often  spoken  of  as  being  much  earlier  than  any 
I have  seen.  That  at  Little  Saxbain  is  evidently 
Late  Norman,  with  a slight  touch  of  French 
feeling  about  it;  this  feeling  being  observable 
also  in  other  features  of  the  Suffolk  churches 
which  I shall  touch  on  presently. 

Panelling  being  one  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  Perpendicular  style,  it  is  most  commonly 
found  as  ornament  in  these  oburcbes,  and  I 
would  say  in  passing  that  the  name  of  the 
Panelled  style,  as  suggested  by  several,  appears 
to  me  more  appropriate  than  the  name  Perpendi- 
cular stylo,  first  given  by  Mr.  Rickman,  for  in 
no  period  do  you  get  so  many  horizontal  lines  as 
in  that  called  Perpendicular ; in  fact,  one  of  the 
great  features  is  in  the  horizontal  lines,  especially 
noticeable  in  the  tracery  of  the  windows  and 
the  continuous  strings.  Internally,  the  panelling 
is  often  exceedingly  rich,  but  very  similar  in 
design  and  arrangement  to  that  found  in  other 
churches  of  the  same  date  throughout  the  king- 
dom. In  the  exterior  it  is  often  formed  in 
flush  work,  being,  as  you  know,  a combination  of 
flint  and  stones.  How  this  came  into  general  nse 
I cannot  positively  say,  but  I have  strong 
suspicion  that  a practical  reason  was  the  first 
cause  of  its  being  used.  Flint  walla  are, 
through  the  smallness  of  the  stones  and  their 
unequal  sizes,  almost  entirely  without  any  bond, 
and  unless  made  of  immense  thickness  are, 
therefore,  anything  but  strong.  In  order  to 
tie  these  walls  together  bands  of  stone  or 
bonding  stones  were  introdnoed,  and  in  some 
of  the  earlier  towers  plain  bands  of  stone  may 
be  seen ; this  soon  suggested  that  they  might 
be  made  ornamental  as  well  as  oseful,  and, 
so  this  flush  work  became  elaborated,  as  we 
see  it  in[the  large  churches.  Though  there  is 
often  much  beauty  in  the  arrangement  and 
detail  of  these  flint  patterns,  I oonfess  it  rarely 
seems  to  mo  altogether  satisfactory,  though  it 
appears  mostly  so  when  the  stone  is  used  in 
constructional  Hues,  looking  like  a thin  frame- 
work of  stone  filled  in  with  flint.  I may  mention, 
in  passing,  that  the  stone  invariably  forms  the 
pattern,  and  the  flint  the  ground-work.  It  is 
largely  used  as  ornament  in  parapets  and  bases, 
where  the  detail  is  often  beautiful,  but  seldom 
satisfactory  as  a whole.  In  the  later  work,  the 
stone  is  often  hollowed  out  to  receive  a sort  of 
veneer  of  flints,  which,  in  some  oases,  has  since 
fallen  out.  This,  I take  it,  must  be  a false  appli- 
cation of  the  method;  and  that,  wherever  the 
stone  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
hollowed  out  to  receive  the  flints,  it  is  a mis- 
application,  as  it  is  a manifest  sacrifice  of  the 
higher  material  for  the  introduction  of  a baser. 


Take,  for  instance,  a quatrefoil  pattern  ii 
parapets,  which  is  very  common.  The  stone 
must  be  the  full  size  of  the  parapet,  but,  in  orde 
, to  show  flints,  they  are  cut  away, — an  amount 
of  labour  which  would  have  enabled  a panellec 
atone  parapet  to  have  been  introduced,  and  th' 
seems  to  me  the  more  proper  treatment. 

I have,  with  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Att- 
water,  drawn  the  specimen  of  flint-work  whiol 
I think  the  most  satisfactory  to  a large  scale  tc 
explain  my  meaning  more  fully.  This  is  the 
lady-ohapel,  as  it  is  called,  attached  to  the  east 
end  of  the  great  church  of  Long  Melford,  and  tc 
my  mind  the  most  perfect  example  of  flint-work. 
The  church  itself  was  built  between  1-150  and 
1-180,  and  is  very  rich  in  flint-work.  The  spaces 
between  all  the  windows  of  the  clearstory  are 
filled  in  with  stone  tracery  and  flint,  which  at  a 
short  distance  gives  the  chnroh  the  appearance 
of  being  all  windows  with  no  solid  wall-space  at 
all ; and,  I venture  to  think,  is  eminently  unsatis- 
factory. The  lady-ohapel,  in  which  these  defects 
do  not  at  all  appear,  was  built  fifteen  years  later, 
in  1197,  as  shown  by  inscription  on  parapet,  and 
the  architect,  no  doubt,  saw  the  defects  in  the 
church  I have  mentioned,  and  took  the  hint,  and 
did  not  fall  into  them  again.  The  chapel  was 
built  by  the  Cloptona,  the  great  family  under 
whose  patronage  and  protection  Long  Melford 
throve  for  many  years,  and  who  seem  to  have 
been  models,  as  far  as  their  benefioenoe  towards 
the  parish  went,  of  great  landowners.  The 
church,  the  hospital,  and  the  charities,  all  bear 
witness  to  the  liberality  and  goodness  of  this 
great  old  Clopton  family  at  Kentwell  Hall,  a 
mile  from  the  village.  The  family  lived  there 
till  about  IGOO,  when  the  male  line  became 
extinct ; the  place  knows  them  no  more.  Ex- 
ternally the  house  is  a grand  example  of  an 
Elizabethan  house,  approached  through  an  avenue 
of  limes  a mile  long.  Internally  the  place 
has  long  been  banded  over  to  the  upholsterers 
and  decorators,  who  have  treated  it  in  a manner 
which  I fancy  would  rather  have  astonished 
the  CIoptODS.  But  to  return  to  the  lady- 
ohapel  of  Long  Melford.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  showing  window  tracery ; the  stone  is  nearly 
all  in  strips,  and  by  inoroaaing  the  number  in  the 
lower  division,  a richer  kind  of  plinth  is  formed, 
and  what  might  otherwise  have  been  too  stripy 
an  appearance,  is  avoided.  Notice,  also,  how 
the  building  is  bound  together  top  and  bottom 
by  ornamental  but  solid  stone  bands.  The 
quatrefoil  plinth  is  hero  introduced,  entirely  of 
stone,  and  looks  exceedingly  well.  Though  the 
walls  above  are  flint,  the  windows  stand  out  well 
from  the  walls,  and  there  is  no  mistaking  one  for 
the  other.  In  the  upper  gables  the  arrangement  i 
is  equally  good ; the  difference  in  level  between 
the  twoouter  and  centreguttersis  taken  advantage  ' 
of,  and  another  rich  band  introduced,  which  gives  . 
a level  base  to  the  triangles  above.  These  are  ! 
filled  with  plain  stone  panels  in  the  oentre,  shields 
and  devices  filling  up  the  remaining  spaces. 
Before  leaving  the  exterior  of  this  beautiful 
chapel,  I would  point  out  to  you  the  careful  way 
in  which  the  ambulatories, — a feature  in  the 
plan, — are  also  marked  in  the  elevation  by  a bay 
of  increased  width  at  each  angle.  The  plan  is 
carious,  and  shows  that  the  chapel  was  probably 
built  to  hold  some  sacred  relics,  the  ambulatory 
round  being  used  for  processional  purposes.  This 
ambulatory  has  a curious  flat-pitched  wooden 
roof,  with  carved  principals  and  deeply-moulded 
rafters  and  ridge  piece,  the  oentre  portion  of  the 
chapel  (which  is  now  used  as  a school)  being 
higher.  I would  draw  your  attention  to  the  way 
in, which  the  monldinga  of  the  rafters  are  stopped 
and  let  into  the  ridge  and  principals,  and  also 
that  the  oak  boarding  is  laid  longitudinally  on 
the  rafters,  instead  of  transversely,  as 'usual, 
iu  order,  probably,  to  avoid  showing  joints  : this 
method,  however,  is  not  good ; the  planks  have 
split  down  the  centre  in  many  oases,  and  sagged 
in  neatly  every  instance.  The  angle  principals 
are  very  picturesque,  having  under  the  inner  and 
at  each  corner  a niche  and  canopy  for  figure. 
The  chapel  has  independent  north  and  south 
doors,  besides  doors  leading  through  vestries 
into  the  church. 

I must  now  leave  this  portion  of  my  subject, 
and,  in  passing,  mention  that  spires  are  almost 
unknown  in  Suffolk ; one  has  been  added  to 
Woolpib  Church  in  modern  times,  with  what  pre- 
cedent I do  not  know ; many  of  the  towers  were 
once  crowned  with  low  lead  spires,  but  few  of 
these  now  remain.  I will  now  pass  to  the  next 
part  of  my  subject — the  roofs ; and,  as  the  finest 
of  these  are  so  well  known,  and  have  been  illus- 
trated so  often,  I do  not  propose  to  say  much 
about  them.  One  feature  is  striking,  the  almost 
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aniversal  plan  of  having  a boarded  barrel-roof 
to  the  chancel,  with  an  open  timber  roof  in  the 
nave.  This  must  have  been  for  aoonstic  reasons, 
the  olose-boarded  roof  of  the  chancel  acting  as 
a sounding-board  to  the  minister’s  voice.  The 
roofs  over  the  nave  and  ohanoel  of  Capel  Chorch 
lare  very  good  illasbrations  of  this  j that  over  the 
ohanoel  is  a particularly  fine  example,  richly 
moulded,  and  most  quiet  and  satisfactory  in 
general  effect.  I know  no  roof  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate  character  that  is  more  satisfactory  to  me  than 
this  little  roof  over  the  chancel  of  Capel  Church. 
The  stopped  ends  of  principals  which  now  show 
were  probably  originally  finished  with  shields, 
as  the  lower  ones  against  the  chancel  walls 
still  are.  There  are  no  means  of  getting  to  the 
interior  of  this  roof,  and  I was  therefore  unable 
to  examine  the  construction,  which  must  be  very 
ingenious.  The  span  is  17  ft.  The  double 
bammer-beam  roof  of  Woolpit  Church  is  well 
known.  The  span  here  is  18  ft.,  and  the  effect, 
though  very  rich,  is,  I think,  a little  fussy. 
The  wood  dowels  with  which  the  work  is 
fixed  together  are  left  projecting  quite  an 
inch.  Many  of  these  roofs  still  bear  the  re- 
mains  of  original  colour,  though  in  still  more  cases 
this  has  been  replaced  with  fearful  travesties 
by  energetic  and  ignorant  amateurs.  The  effect 
of  this  class  of  enthusiaatios  on  the  chancel- 
Boreens  is  of  far  greater  and  lasting  damage  than 
that  perpetrated  by  Dowsing  and  his  followers. 
Any  colour  decoration  seems  to  have  a peonliar 
fascination  for  themj  they  seem  to  imagine  that 
any  one  can  restore  a bit  of  colour,  whereas  we 
know  how  seldom  even  among  arohiteots  them- 
selves the  work  is  satisfactorily  carried  out,  and 
how  often  one  is  tempted  to  wish  for  the  powerful 
scraps  of  the  original,  instead  of  the  gorgeous 
transcript  of  what  it  may  or  may  not  have  been  ! 
The  very  curious  roof  over  the  nave  of  Fram- 
lingham  Church  should  also  be  mentioned,  its 
peculiarity  consisting  in  a cove  on  either  side 
boarded,  and  following  the  shape  of  the  hammer- 
beams  of  the  principals.  Among  the  many  bite 
of  original  colour  still  remaining,  none  struck 
me  BO  much  as  that  in  the  easternmost  bay  of 
the  south  aisle  of  St.  Mary,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 
The  roof  is  a flat  boarded  one,  divided  into  com- 
partmenta  by  principals  and  purlins.  The  deco- 
ration of  the  single  bay  of  the  south  aisle,  of 
whioh  I show  a sketch,  was  to  form  a decoration 
over  a chapel  of  Our  Lady,  by  one  John  Baret ; 
;he  diagonal  motto,  “ Grace  me,  goneme,”  is  his 
family  motto.  The  decoi-ation  is  done  in  a white 
ground,  in  quiet  greens  and  blue-greys,  with  the 
introduction  of  a little  vermilion ; the  whole 
effeot  is  quiet  and  good.  After  the  roofs,  the 
great  feature  of  the  interior  of  Suffolk  churches 
is  of  course  the  chancel-screens,  most  of  which 
had  originally,  no  doubt,  rood-lofts  over  them. 
These  and  the  roods  are  now  in  most  cases  de- 
stroyed, as  the  Reformers,  in  order  to  prevent 
bhe  possibility  of  the  re-erection  of  the  rood,  de- 
stroyed also  the  loft.  The  screens  of  Suffolk  are 
5f  course  all  of  late  work,  and  the  mullions  are, 
therefore  (being  a characteristic  of  the  style), 
formed  of  various  mouldings,  with  occasionally 
i slight  buttress  up  the  centre,  or  a group  of 
Duttresses,  but  never  with  shafts  properly  so 
3allec],  with  caps  and  bases,  as  found  in  earlier 
pvork.  The  lower  panels  are  invariably  solid, 
ind  the  upper  portions  are  usually  of  a more 
light  and  slender  construction  than  those  found 
in  other  counties,  and  are  therefore  better 
adapted  to  serve  as  models  for  screens  to  be  erected 
bo  suit  the  worship  of  the  present  day.  That  a 
3hanoel.  screen  greatly  adds  to  the  due  decorum 
ind  reverence  of  our  Church  services  I take  it 
Pew  now  will  deny.  That  it  greatly  adds  to 
the  picturesqueness  and  beauty  of  the  interiors 
M the  churches  themselves  all  must  admit. 
They  seem  to  have  been  regarded  in  the  fifteenth 
jentury  by  the  good  people  of  Suffolk  as  indis- 
pensable, as  there  is  hardly  a church  of  any 
mportance  but  either  still  has  one,  or  bears 
iraces  of  where  one  need  to  be. 

The  carving  on  the  screen-work  and  stall- 
pvork  is  very  remarkable,  and  was  carried  to  a 
great  pitch  of  perfection  by  the  various  guilds 
ivho  supported  this  craft,  and  most  diligently 
sept  its  secrets.  The  rood-screen  at  Barking 
[Jhnroh  is  a good  example  of  screen  parolose, 
ibe  easternmost  bay  of  the  north  and  south 
lisle  being  also  enclosed,  which  gives  a very  rich 
ippearance  to  the  church  j this  is  not  an  un- 
jommon  arrangement,  and  was  usually  done 
with  a view  to  form  chapels  on  either  side.  Since 
;he  Reformation,  however,  these,  of  course,  have 
become  disused  for  this  purpose,  and  they  now 
jometimes  contain  the  family  monuments,  or 
ire  made  the  great  comfortable  family  pew,  where 


the  squire  can  attend  the  service,  and  sleep  or 
pray  as  he  feels  inoliued.  At  Parham  is  a good 
example  of  a light  screen,  which  has  mullions 
so  slight  and  so  far  apart  that  very  little  view 
is  intercepted;  this  screen  has  been  brilliantly 
redecorated  in  the  original  colours.  The  colours 
mostly  used  in  all  these  decorations  are  red, 
blue,  green,  white,  and  black,  with  yellow  or  gold 
nsed  very  sparingly.  The  colonrs  are  generally 
oounterobanged  in  this  case;  for  instance,  the 
lower  panels  are  red  and  green.  The  monldings 
are  all  counterohauged  in  colour  also.  Primary 
colours  only  are  generally  used,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a dull  sage-green, — usually  replaced  in ; 
the  amateur  restorations  already  referred  to  by 
a brilliant  pea-green.  The  screen  in  Parham 
Church  is  a singularly  interesting  one ; the  screen 
itself  is  plain,  but  of  particularly  good  propor- 
tion, and  the  original  colour  is  exceptionally 
well  preserved,  owing  to  its  having,  till  very 
lately,  been  blocked  up  with  old  pews, — a reason 
for  the  good  preservation  of  many  of  these 
lower  panels,  when  the  colour  on  the  upper  part 
has  been  almost  entirely  worn  away.  The 
lower  panels  are  painted  in  pairs  alternately 
black  and  green,  with  the  fillet  on  monldings 
always  white,  which  looks  well,  and  the  ovals 
alternately  red  and  green  with  the  carved  span- 
drels  yellow  ; but  the  most  remarkable  part  is 
the  white  ornament  on  the  field  of  all  the  panels, 
and  which,  apparently,  was  put  on  at  the  same 
time  as  the  remainder  of  the  decoration;  the 
latter  is  evidently  taken  from  the  Greek  honey- 
suckle pattern,  but  treated  in  an  eminently 
, Gothic  manner,  which  seems  to  make  it  indi- 
genoQs  at  once  with  the  style.  The  chapel 
screens  in  All  Saints’  Church,  Sudbury,  are  also 
fine  examples  of  this  work,  though  the  small 
buttress  stopping  in  the  centre  of  the  arch  can- 
not be  said  to  be  so  satisfactorily  managed  as 
in  many  other  instances.  I now  come  to  the 
finest  screen,  as  far  as  the  decoration  goes,  which 
I saw,  namely,  that  in  the  church  of  Southwold, 
a small,  out-of-the-way,  but  very  pleasant,  little 
watering-place,  well  removed  from  any  railway 
station;  and  to  any  one  ooutemplating  a tour  in 
Suffolk,  I would  advice  him,  both  on  account  of 
the  architecture  and  of  the  good  sea-air,  to  plan 
his  trip  with  a good  stay  at  Southwold. 

The  church  of  Southwold  is  an  interesting 
and  fine  one  in  almost  every  respect  that  these 
Suffolk  churches  are  interesting.  One  curious 
fact  about  this  church  is  worth  mentioning.  The 
tmcery  of  the  windows  in  the  north  aisle  is 
carried  a great  deal  more  below  the  springing 
of  the  arch  than  is  the  case  in  the  south  window, 
and  this  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  north 
side  being  [a  great  deal  more  exposed,  this  was 
done  to  lessen  the  length  of  the  mullions  and  the 
size  of  the  glass.  The  interior  of  the  church 
suffered  much  during  the  time  of  the  Protecto- 
rate  from  the  hands  of  Dowsing,  Cromwell’s 
general  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  to  whom 
every  mutilation  in  Suffolk  is  ascribed;  that 
there  is  some  reason  in  this  case  will  be  shown 
by  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Wake’s  inte- 
resting  book  on  Southwold,  taken  from  Dowsing’s 
own  journal ; — 

“ Southwold,  April  8th,  16-13.— Wo  brake  down  one 
hundred  and  thirty  euperstitious  pictures,  St.  Andrew, 
and  four  crosses  on  the  four  corners  of  the  vestry  ; and 
gave  orders  to  take  down  thirteen  oherubitns,  and  to  take 
down  twenty  angels,  and  to  take  down  the  cover  of  the 
font." 

I should  think  some  of  the  130  superstitious 
pictures  referred  to  must  have  been  the  saints 
and  emblems  painted  on  the  chancel  screen,  in 
which  case,  fortunately,  his  orders  were  only 
execnted  to  the  extent  of  soratohing  out  their 
faces.  The  great  glory  of  Southwold  Church  is 
the  magnificent  remains  of  the  rood-screen, 
which  stretches  right  across  the  church  from  the 
north  aisle  wall  to  the  south  aisle  wall.  All  that 
pious,  loving,  and  skilful  hands  could  do  seems  to 
have  been  done  to  make  this  screen  worthy  of 
its  place,  as  marking  the  sanctuary  in  God’s 
house.  The  highest  painting  art  could  produce 
was  expended  on  it.  Solid  gilding  was  lavished 
wherever  judgment  indicated  it  conld  be  used  to 
advantage ; and  provision  was  made,  we  read, 
by  bequests  from  several  persons,  for  replacing, 
repairing,  and  rebuilding  any  injury  that  might 
be  occasioned  by  time  or  change.  The  centre 
portion  of  the  screen  is  divided  into  six  com. 
partments,  three  on  either  side,  which  again  are 
divided  into  two  panels,  one  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  being  figured  on  each.  The  figures 
are  painted  on  a gold  ground,  relieved  in  a 
very  peouliarmanner,  and  which  I have  not  seen 
elsewhere.  A raised  diaper  pattern  is  formed  in 
a sort  of  resin-wax  most  delicately  carved  j even 
the  enriched  parts  of  the  gilt  mouldings  are  also 


covered  with  this  raised  ornament,  and  the 
whole  of  it  is  then  gilt,  giving  an  exceedingly 
rich  appearance.  In  the  centre  of  each  diaper 
is  a grotesque  head ; this  was  probably  done  by 
stamping,  but  the  impressions  are  wonderfully 
sharp  and  clear,  and  when  gilt  quite  remind  me 
of  Japanese  lacquer  work.  I exhibit  a full-sized 
detail  of  a panel  mould  enrichment  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty ; here  the  base  of  the  buttress  is 
enriched.  In  this  relieved  gilt  work  the  orna- 
ment has  the  appearance  of  being  pnt  on  with 
the  brush  with  the  greatest  freedom,  many  little 
variations  in  each  pattern  allowing  no  idea  of 
stencilling  to  be  entertained  fora  moment.  The 
general  character  of  the  ornament  has  almost 
a Persian  look,  and  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
there  is  a foreign  feeling  about  it.  This  is  still 
more  perceptible  in  the  figures,  their  style  of  dress, 
and  decoration,  which  have  moat  undoubtedly  a 
strong  Flemish  character.  Many  are  the  stories, 
though  none,  as  far  as  I know,  confirmed,  of  the 
vessel  from  Flanders  shipwrecked  on  the  coast, 
the  one  foreigner  rescued  who  knew  something  of 
the  arts,  and  who,  in  order  to  keep  himself  aud 
save  enough  for  his  passage  home,  worked  with 
earnest  care  these  splendid  pictures  on  the  rood- 
screen  of  the  pariah  church;  but  whether  the 
story  is  true  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  this  ex- 
ample is  splendid  in  decoration  beyond  any 
other  in  the  county,  and  though  the  fact  that 
this  county  was  in  constant  communication  with 
Flanders  in  theolotb  trade  may  account  for  it,  still, 
it  is  a matter  of  astonishment  that  if  an  artist  so 
eminent  as  he  must  have  been  came  over  to  paint 
this  screen,  he  was  not  also  employed  in  some  of 
the  neighbouring  churches, — Blythburgh,  for  in- 
stance,  a large  and  very  costly  church  only  three 
, miles  off,  with  a good  deal  of  screen- work,  but  no 
decoration  like  this  at  Southwold.  A paper  might 
well  be  written  on  this  screen  alone,  explaining 
all  the  figures,  emblems,  and  symbols  pictnred  on 
it.  I have  often  hoped  to  go  back  again  and  take 
careful  fall-sized  drawings  of  the  whole ; it  is  well 
worth  it,  and,  as  far  as  I know,  has  never  yet  been 
done,  but  it  is  a chance  for  some  one  who  has  time 
and  inclination  to  preserve  memorials  of  a most 
interesting  Medimval  work  not,  I fancy,  as  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

Near  Southwold  is  Dunwioh,  once  a town  of 
note,  returning  two  members  to  Parliament, 
now  nearly  all  swept  away  by  the  sea,  and  one 
half-ruined  church  only  remaining,  and  that  of 
little  architectural  interest. 

Only  one  other  point  of  architectural  interest 
in  the  Suffolk  churches  I propose  to  touch  on, 
and  that  is  the  stall-work  and  benches,  which 
we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  showed  some 
of  the  skill  in  wood-carving  which  is  shown  in 
the  screens  ; and  here  we  most  return  again  to 
Southwold,  where  some  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  curious  stall-work  exists.  This  ohanoel  is 
interesting  from  the  exact  position  of  all  the 
stalls  having  been  maintained  by  being  placed 
on  a stone  riser,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
to  shift  them ; this  riser  is  pierced  with 
traoeried  work  through  its  entire  thickness,  and 
the  dark  apertures  formed  in  the  white  stone  look 
exceedingly  well.  The  work  of  the  stalls  them- 
solves  is  very  elaborate,  and  also  has  a slightly 
Continental  look  about  it.  Other  good  bench- 
ends  exist  at  Little  Saxham,  plain  but  good ; and 
at  Donnington  there  is  a very  rich  and  well- 
designed  end,  remarkable  also  because  the  backs 
of  the  benches  are  elaborately  carved,  and 
present  to  the  spectator,  standing  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church  when  the  seats  are  vacant,  a 
mass  of  carving. 

If  my  paper  has  the  effeot  of  inducing  any  of 
those  members,  who  have  joined  us  in  large 
numbers  during  the  last  and  present  years,  to 
sketch  earnestly  and  faithfully  these  remains  of 
MedTmval  architecture  which,  in  conjunction, 
of  course,  with  other  earlier  Mediaeval  and 
Classic  styles,  can  alone  form  a sure  foundation 
to  any  architect  who  shall  presume  to  perpetrate 
his  own  fancies  in  stone,  I should  like  to  repeat 
the  warning  (I  believe  much  needed)  which  Mr. 
Spiers  gave  in  his  recent  paper,  that  thongh  there 
may  be  much  that  is  piquant  and  good  in  the 
Queen  Anne  style,  still,  to  succeed  in  it,  all  must 
first  study  and  thoroughly  master  the  drudgery 
(if  I may  so  call  it)  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  proportions  and  principles  of  those  styles 
which  have  formed  the  groundwork  of  design  to 
architects  for  many  ages,  and  which  most  form 
the  gronndwork  still.  I say  we  ought  to  remind 
each  other  of  this  while  we  all  meet  hei-e  together 
as  students,  because  any  one  who  looks  into  the 
recent  numbers  of  our  sketch-book,  for  instance, 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  there  is  withont  doubt  a 
tendency  (at  present  only  a tendency)  to  sketch 
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rather  debased  work.  Plent7  of  balusters  and 
bits  of  red  briok  are  now  found  which,  I take  it, 
are  admitted  because  the  other  work  is  not 
forthcoming.  I fear  myself  we  are  drifting 
towards  a time  when  a “Queen  Anne”  church 
will  become  again  a possibility  in  England,  and 
much  as  I admire  many  bits  of  Domestic 
“ Queen  Anne,"  I do  think  this  would  be  a positive 
calamity.  The  restoration  and  building  of  our 
cathedrals  and  churches  are  at  present  in  safe 
hands.  As  times  go  on,  changes  must  take  place, 
and  it  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  some  of  those  now 
studying  to  take  up  the  work.  Unhappy  the 
architecture  and  unhappy  the  man  if  he  has  put 
his  reliance  in  the  days  of  his  youth  solely  iu 
Queen  Anne.  It  is  for  us  here  in  the  Associa* 
tion  to  see  that  the  Gothic  revival,  brought  about 
with  BO  much  labour,  is  not  now  thrown  away, 
but  rather  that  the  ideas  which  it  embodies 
should  be  taken  up  and  gradually  developed.  I 
would  close  my  paper  with  the  words  of  him  to 
whose  memory  I was  indebted  for  this  pleasant 
tour,  as  true  now  as  they  were  when  written  in 
1850.  He  says,  at  the  close  of  his  work : — 

"I,  therefore,  moat  earneetly  conjare  al!  those  men  who 
profesa  to  revive  true  architecture,  to  look  to  the  wants 
and  cironmstancea  of  the  time,  not  io  sacr^ce  principles, 
but  to  prove  that  the  real  principlet  can  combine  vritk  any 
legitimate  requirement  of  religion.  Let  the  bishops  and 
clergy  practically  perceive  tPat  Christian  architecture 
fiilflla  perfectly  all  their  wants  j let  there  be  light,  space, 
ventilation,  good  access,  with  the  absence  of  draughts, 
which  destroy  devotion  and  excite  prejudice  against 
pointed  doorways, 

Avoid  useless  and  over. busy  detail,  and  rely  on  good 
proportions  and  solemnity  of  effect.  Above  all,  we  must 
remember  that  everything  old  is  not  an  object  of  imitation, 
everything  new  is  not  to  be  rejected.  If  we  work  on  these 
golden  principles,  the  revival  would  be  a living  monument 
as  it  was  in  days  of  old  ; and  may  God  grant  us  means  to 
carry  it  ont;  may  He  enlighten  tie  hearts  of  the  obdurate 
and  unite  the  faithful  in  one  great  bond  of  exertion  for 
the  revival  of  the  long  lost  glory  of  His  Chnrcb,  sanctuary, 
and  altar.” 

A brief  disousaion  ensued. 


QUEEN  ANNE’S  MANSIONS  AND 
MILTON’S  GAEDEN. 

Some  time  since  we  gave  a notice  in  the 
Builder  of  the  monster  blocks  of  dwellings, — 
more  appropriately  speaking,  perhaps,  residential 
towers, — which  Mr.  Hankey  has  for  some  time 
post  been  engaged  in  erecting  at  Queen  Anne’s- 
gate,  St.  James’s  Park,  for  that  portion  of  the  com- 
munity who  prefer  living  in  “ honses  in  flats  ” 
rather  than  in  separate  and  detached  mansions. 
The  demand  for  the  blocks  already  completed, 
which  are  116  ft.  in  height,  and  contain  ten 
stories,  has  been  so  great  as  to  have  induced  Mr. 
Hankey  to  erect  still  more  blocks,  and  the  fact 
that  with  the  assistance  of  the  lift  instead  of  the 
ordinary  staircase  the  upper  floors  are  easily 
reaobed,  has  caused  these  upper  floors  to  be 
to  a great  extent  preferred,  notwithstanding 
their  unnsually  lofty  altitude.  This  is  attributed 
in  a great  degree  to  the  fine  panoramic  view 
of  the  country  for  miles  around  which  they 
command,  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Surrey 
hills  being  prominent  objeots  to  the  south-east, 
whilst  there  is  an  equally  interesting  prospect 
in  a north-westerly  direction,  extending  to  High- 
gate,  Hampstead,  Edgeware,  and  the  sarround- 
ing  districts.  This  cirenrostanoe  appears  to 
have  led  to  the  erection  of  still  loftier 
buildings  than  those  already  finished  and 
now  folly  occupied,  for  the  blocks  at  present  in 
progress  contain  eleven  stories,  and  are  130  ft. 
high,  an  altitude  loftier  than  the  average  church 
tower  and  spire.  The  rents  whioh  these  buildings 
command  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  another 
inducement  to  continue  Babel-like  structures. 
When  a floor  oontaining  six  rooms,  without  any 
grounds,  commands  3001.  per  annum,  and  two 
rooms  60Z.  per  annum,  there  is  a strong  encourage- 
ment to  continue  the  erection  of  such  a class 
of  stmotures.  These  are  the  rents  which  Mr. 
Hankey  is  receiving  from  tenants  who,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  persons  of  position. 

The  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection  axe 
situated  immediately  to  the  west  of  those  finished, 
which  have  their  main  frontage  to  Broad- 
way.  The  north  frontage  faces  St.  James’s 
Park,  while  the  south  elevation  is  in  Tork-street, 
and  a special  interest  attaches  to  them  from  the 
fact  that  Milton’s  honse  and  garden  occupied  the 
site  upon  which  some  portions  of  the  new  man- 
sions are  now  being  bnilt,  the  poet’s  former 
residence  in  York-street  having  recently  been 
demolished  to  clear  the  site  for  the  new  struc- 
tures. The  mnlberry  tree  standing  between  the 
Wellington  Barraoks  Chapel,  and  that  part  of 
Mr.  Hankey’s  buildings  where  the  great  fire 
ooonired  a little  more  than  a year  ago,  and  which 


is  believed  to  be  the  identioal  tree  whioh  stood 
in  Milton’s  garden,  has  been  preserved  in  the 
erection  of  the  new  mansions.  It  is  well  known 
that  Jeremy  Bentbam  lived  at  one  time  in  an 
adjoining  honse  to  that  of  Milton,  and  had  the 
run  of  what  wasonce  Milton’sgarden.  Bentham 
caused  a stone  slab  to  be  fixed  on  the  garden 
side  of  Milton’s  house,  on  whioh  was  inscribed, 
“ Sacred  to  Milton,  Prince  of  Poets.”  In  the 
demolition  of  the  house  this  slab  has  been  pre- 
served, and  it  will  be  placed  in  a prominent 
position  on  the  buildings  to  mark  the  spot  where 
the  house  stood.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  in 
this  honse  that  after  he  beoame  blind  Milton 
dictated  to  his  daughters  the  sucoeseive  books  of 
“ Paradise  Lost,”  and  that  it  was  also  in  this 
house  that  both  his  first  and  second  wife  died. 

Two  of  the  blocks  now  in  conrse  of  erection 
are  respectively  named  the  “Milton”  and  the 
“ Bentham.”  With  regard  to  the  bnildings 
themselves  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  in  their 
general  construction  and  appearance  they  in 
nearly  every  respect  resemble  the  completed 
blocks,  the  difference  consisting  in  the  increased 
height  of  those  in  progress,  and  the  additional 
thickness  of  the  main  walls  owing  to  the  higher 
altitude.  These  walls  are  4 ft.  6 in.  in  thick- 
ness at  the  base,  gradnally  reduced  until  they 
come  to  14  in.  at  the  top  story.  They  also 
differ  internally  from  the  finished  block,  so  far 
as  regards  the  floors,  all  of  whioh  are  said  to 
be  strictly  fireproof,  constructed  with  iron 
girders,  and  filled  in  with  concrete.  There  are 
likewise  ventilating  valves  in  the  walls,  both  at 
the  floor  and  ceiling  line  of  each  story.  As  a 
precaution  against  fire  there  will  be  tanks  at 
the  top  of  the  buildings  with  a capacity  for  con- 
taining 40,000  gallons  of  water,  the  tanks  being 
connected  with  hydrants,  jets,  and  hose  to  every 
floor. 

The  structures  are  carried  out  by  the  owner’s 
own  workmen,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Nash  as  surveyor. 


A LAKGE  NEW  HOTEL  IN  THE  CITY. 

An  important  improvement  is  about  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  City,  at  the  junction  of 
Aldersgate-street  and  Long-lane.  The  pre- 
mises formerly  occupied  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  City  Press,  together  with  a number  of  houses 
and  shops  adjoining,  have  been  purchased  by  a 
limited  liability  company,  who  are  about  to 
ereot  a high-class  hotel  on  the  site,  which  it  is 
stated  will  be  the  largest  and  most  complete 
establishment  of  its  kind  within  the  City.  The 
property  whioh  has  been  purchased  by  the  com- 
pany for  the  purposes  of  their  undertaking  covers 
an  area  more  than  an  acre  in  extent,  and  the  old 
buildings  are  now  in  course  of  demolition  and 
the  site  is  being  cleared,  preparatory  to  the  new 
hotel  being  proceeded  with.  The  building  is  in- 
tended to  be  a handsome  structure,  and  very 
lofty,  being  upwards  of  80  ft.  in  height,  and  con- 
taining  seven  stories  above  the  ground.floor, 
whioh  will  consist  of  large  and  spacious  shops, 
the  upper  portions  of  the  building  being  intended 
for  the  hotel  proper,  with  a main  entrance  up- 
wards  of  6 ft.  in  width,  at  the  angle  of  Alders- 
gate-street  and  Long-lane.  The  building  will 
have  two  uniform  frontages  to  Aldersgate-street 
and  Long-lane  respectively,  together  with  an 
angular  elevation  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
thoroughfares.  The  erection  of  the  hotel  will  be 
accompanied  by  an  improvement  in  the  street 
frontage,  the  company  having  agreed  with  the 
authorities  to  set  the  building  several  feet  back 
at  the  comer  of  the  two  streets,  thus  widening 
the  thoroughfare  at  this  point,  and  aabsbitnting 
a circular  line  of  frontage  for  the  present  un- 
sightly projection  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
streets.  The  elevations  of  the  hotel  will  be  to  a 
large  extent  in  Portland  stone,  and  have  Man. 
sard  roofs. 


THE  NEW  BUILDINGS  ON  THE  SITE  OF 
ST.  ANTHOLIN’S  CHUECH. 

Amongst  the  new  buildings  which  have  so 
rapidly  risen  up  in  snocesaion  in  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  another  is  now  in  progress  on  the  site 
where,  until  recently,  stood  St.  Antholin’s 
Church.  The  building  has  two  commanding 
frontages, — namely,  one  facing  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  and  the  other  having  its  frontage  to 
Budge-row.  The  latter,  stretching  to  Size-lane, 
is  80  fc.  long.  The  elevation  in  Queen  Victoria- 
street  is  50  ft.  in  length,  and  both  frontages  ere 
60  ft.  high : in  Portland-stone,  rusticated  at  the 
angles.  They  consist  of  the  ground  floor  and 
three  stories  above.  The  ground  floor,  whioh  is 
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intended  for  shops,  is  very  lofty,  being  17  ft. 
from  the  ground  line.  The  upper  floors  will  all 
be  occupied  as  offices,  of  which  there  will  be 
fifty-two  on  the  several  floors.  The  windows, 
whioh  are  circular,  are  ornamented  with  red 
granite  columns,  and  above  the  third  story  there 
are  label-dormers.  In  addition  to  the  light  from 
the  windows  of  the  Queen  Viotoria.street  and 
Budge-row  frontages,  the  premises  will  also  be 
lighted  from  an  open  area  and  well-hole  carried 
round  the  centre  of  the  building.  The  erection 
of  this  building  will  almost  complete  the  south 
side  of  Queen  Viotoria-street,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Mansion  House.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E. 
Saunders,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  Brass. 


DULWICH  COLLEGE  AND  THE  ACTOES. 

It  is  understood  that  a correspondence  is  at 
present  going  on  between  the  Charity  Commis- 
ssoners  and  the  Governors  of  Dulwioh  College 
with  reference  to  another  contemplated  new 
scheme  for  the  future  administration  and 
management  of  Edward  Alleyn’s  bequest,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  this  new  scheme  will 
shortly  be  before  the  public.  Meanwhile  the 
actors  are  moving  in  the  matter.  They  have  ■ 
addressed  a memorial  and  statement  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  praying  that  in  any  new 
sobome  which  may  be  decided  upon  the  actors 
may  be  included  amongst  those  who  shall  par. 
tioipate  in  its  benefits.  Hitherto  the  actors  have 
been  altogether  excluded  from  any  of  these  i 
benefits,  and  they  ask  the  Commissioners  to  put 
an  end  to  the  exclusion  of  the  dramatic  pro- 
fession from  the  benefits  of  a charity  founded  by 
one  who  was  himself  an  actor,  and  who  made 
his  fortune  by  the  stage.  A copy  of  the  me- 
morial is  placed  for  signature  at  the  various; 
theatres  in  order  to  give  every  member  of  the 
profession  an  opportunity  of  signing  it.  It  is 
suggested  that  Alleyn  must  have  contemplated 
the  actors  participating  in  bis  bequest,  inasmuoh 
as  the  parishes  entitled  to  benefit  by  the  charity 
specially  include  those  whose  theatres  existed 
at  the  time  the  benefit  was  made,  and  with  many  i 
of  which  theatres  be  was  closely  identified.  It 
appears  that  at  present  there  are  twenty-four 
resident  recipients  of  alms  at  the  College  Alms- 
houses, and  that  not  one  of  them  belongs  to  the 
dramatic  profession,  nor  have  the  claims  of  poor 
actors  ever  been  recognised  during  the  two 
centuries  since  Alleyn’s  bequest  was  made.- 
Originally  worth  800J.  a year,  the  property  is  now 
said  to  be  worth  16,0O0Z.  per  annum,  and  is  still 
increasing,  and  as  something  like  2,000Z.  a year 
out  of  this  sum  is  expended  in  the  almshouse  and  i 
ont-peneionera’  department,  the  actors  urge  that 
according  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  Alleyn’s’ 
will  they  never  ought  to  have  been  studiously 
excluded,  as  they  have  been. 


WIMBLEDON  PAEK : NEW  ENTEANCE 

AND  HOUSE  FOE  KESIDENT  AGENT. 

Our  illustration  presents  the  Eosident  Agent’s 
new  House  at  Wimbledon  Park,  and  the  Entrance 
to  Lake-road,  whioh  curves  and  rises  through 
that  portion  of  this  estate  which  has  hitherto 
been  reserved  with  the  old  Manor  House,  long  as- 
sociated with  the  names  of  Earl  Spencer  and  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  by  whom  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  was  there  entertained  in  1838. 

The  total  area  of  the  Wimbledon-park  estate, 
when  purchased  from  Earl  Spencer  thirty  years 
ago,  was  over  1,200  acres ; of  this,  about  500 
acres  on  the  Putney  side  have  already  been  sold ' 
in  plots  and  built  upon  by  a wealthy  class  of 
residents.  The  south  side  of  the  park  adjoining 
the  village  of  Wimbledon,  and  lying  between  the 
South-Western  main  line  of  railway  and  the 
common,  with  Wimbledon  Station  only  500yards 
from  the  new  entrance,  is  now  being  developed 
on  the  same  principle,  and  the  whole  park,  when 
completed,  will  form  a very  charming  spot, — an 
arboretum  and  garden,  within  the  very  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  London,  it  being  only  a pleasant 
half-hour’s  drive  by  road  from  the  West  End, 
through  Brompton,  Fulham,  and  over  Putney 
Bridge,  or  from  Victoria  over  Chelsea  Bridge,  by 
Battersea  Park,  and  from  the  City  through  Ken- 1 
nington  and  Clapham.  By  rail  it  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  ride,  either  to  Wandsworth,! 
Putney,  or  Wimbledon  Stations,  from  Waterloo; 
and  twenty  minutes’  from  Ludgate-hill,  Victoria, 
and  London  Bridge,  to  Wimbledon  Station. 

The  manor  - house  of  Wimbledon  Park  has 
now  about  twelve  acres  of  the  old  pleasure-, 
grounds  reserved  with  it,  and  several  sitesarouud 
have  already  been  purchased,  and  built  upon. 
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WIMBLEDON  I'AKK  : NEW  ENTRANCE,  AND  HOUSE  FOE  RESIDENT  AGENT. 

Mr.  Richard  Armstrong,  Architect, 


The  first  bouse  erected  is  that  nearest  on  tbe 
left,  beiDg  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  new  residence. 
Ic  stands  in  about  three  acres  of  grounds,  and 
the  builder  of  it  was  Air.  Henry  Harmer,  of 
Wimbledon.  Next,  is  the  residence  built  for 
Mr.  C.  A.  Hardman,  of  which  Messrs.  Francis 
Bros,  were  the  architects,  and  Messrs.  Merritt  & 
Ashby  the  builders ; it  is  in  the  modern  Eliza, 
bethan  style,  and  occupies  a beautiful  site  of 
about  two  acres  and  a half.  Tbe  next  honse  is 
the  residence  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Forde,  erected  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  J.  Nichols,  architect,  and  Mr. 
John  Hermon  was  the  builder.  The  site  includes 
about  three  acres  and  a quarter  of  gardens  aud 
pleasure-grounds.  Near  this  (past  the  new  road 
called  “ Churoh-hill  ”),  is  the  residence  in  course 
of  erection  for  Mr.  N.  M.  Roberts,  on  an  elevated 
site,  with  an  acre  and  a half  of  lawns,  terraces, 
and  gardens.  Mr.  John  Norton  is  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  J.  Garrnd  the  bnilder.  The  house  almost 
completed  next  below  this  is  for  Air.  Sydney 
Howard,  it  stands  in  abont  an  acre  and  a half  of 
garden-grounds,  and  Messrs.  Ashby  & Horner 
are  the  builders,  Mr.  J.  T.  Reede  being  the 
architect. 


On  the  adjoining  plot,  of  about  an  acre,  founda- 
tions of  a residence  for  Mr.  Haines  Jones  have 
just  been  commenced.  The  next  is  the  corner 
plot  shown  on  the  left  of  the  park  entrance  in 
oar  illustration;  this,  and  also  the  plot  adjoining 
up  Lake-road,  have  both  been  disposed  of,  and 
will  probably  be  built  upon  this  season  ; so  that 
in  the  short  period  of  two  or  three  years  nearly 
the  whole  of  tbe  west  side  of  this  amphitheatre 
of  land  that  recently  formed  part  of  the  private 
grounds  of  the  mansion  has  been  transformed 
into  a succession  of  residential  properties,  whioh, 
to  the  builder  and  contractor,  represents  work 
done  to  the  amount  of  30,000Z.  or  40,0001.  Tbe 
landscape  gardener  also  takes  a prominent  part 
in  the  formation  of  such  properties  as  are  here 
described,  and  we  may  commend  the  manner  in 
whioh  Mr.  Thomson,  of  the  Wimbledon  Nurseries, 
has  done  his  work  here. 

Taking  the  reader  back  to  the  mansion,  on  the 
site  to  the  right  of  it  at  the  top  of  Lake-road 
(about  where  the  previous  park  or  manor-house 
stood  when  King  Charles  I.  was  its  royal  owner), 
now  stands  the  residence  erected  for  Mr.  Percy 
Mortimer,  which  has  recently  been  completed  j 


the  grounds  extend  to  more  than  three  acres, 
and  the  house  was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Nioholla. 
architect;  Messrs.  Bull  & Sons  being  the  bnilders^ 
A site  of  4 acres,  next  the  mansion,  embracing 
part  of  the  old  grounds,  with  some  fine  cedar 
trees  upon  it,  overlooking  the  interior  of  thd 
park  with  its  lake,  and  commanding  views  across 
to  the  Surrey  hills,  has  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
John  Carr  ; and  there  are  several  equally 
attractive  sites  remaining  for  sale  on  tbe  line  of 
high  ground,  whioh  commands  the  same  views, 
tbe  land  being  of  a very  light  gravelly  nature 
and  abont  170  ft.  above  high-water  mark. 

Returning  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  amphi- 
theatre of  ground  presented  iu  onr  illustration, 
there  are  two  good  sites  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridge, — one  of  four  acres  and  a half,  the  other 
six  acres  and  a half.  Continuing  along  this  side, 
as  the  ground  begins  to  slope,  there  is  a site  on 
which  a residence  is  being  erected  from  thd 
designs  of  Air.  Richard  Armstrong  by  Mr.  J. 
Garrud,  tbe  same  builder  who  had  the  contraob 
for  Mr.  Roberts’s  house. 

The  entrance.gato  piers  and  agent’s  house 
were  built  by  Messrs.  Dove,  Bros. 


w>v  iiNriiiiN,  iNiiAR  CPJGCIETH,  CARNARVONSHIRE. Mr.  George  Williams,  Architect. 
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GWTNFRYif : NEAR  CRICCIETH, 
CARNARVONSHIRE. 

The  mansion  illnstrated  is  in  oourse  of  erec- 
tion  for  Mr.  H.  J.  Ellis  Nanney.  The  site 
oommands  a noble  view  to  the  south  of  Cardigan 
Bay,  with  Snowdon,  the  Merionethshire  range  of 
mountains,  and  Cader  Idris  on  the  left ; a 
handsome  park  well  studded  with  fine  timber 
stretches  out  in  front,  and  the  back  is  well 
sheltered  by  lofty  trees.  The  entranoe  to  the 
house  is  through  a carriage  portico  and  vestibule 
to  a central  hall  two  stories  in  height,  covered 
with  an  oak  open.timbered  roof ; a gallery,  also 
of  oak,  runs  round  it,  on  a level  with  the  chamber 
floor.  The  fittings  af  the  central  hall,  the 
vestibule,  and  five  entertaining-rooms,  are  of 
oak. 

On  the  chamber  floor  there  are  twelve  good 
bed.rooms,  five  dressing-rooms,  ten  bed-rooms 
for  servants,  bath-room,  housemaids’  closets,  &o. 
Wine  and  beer  cellars  and  heating  chambers  in 
the  basement.  The  external  walla  are  faced 
with  hammer-dressed  local  stone  of  a dark-grey 
colour,  relieved  with  white  Cefn  stone  window 
and  door  dressings.  The  house  will  probably 
be  lighted  by  gas  from  private  gas-works  to  be 
erected  in  a valley  below.  The  keep  tower  is 
not  to  be  erected  at  present. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  George  Williams,  of 
Buckingham-street,  London.  The  grounds  have 
been  laid  out  by  Mr.  Thomas,  landscape 
gardener.  The  contractors  are  all  from  Liver- 
pool 5 Messrs.  Wm.  Jones  & Co.  undertaking  the 
excavators’,  bricklayers’,  and  masons’  work  5 
Messrs.  Haigh  & Co.  the  carpenters’  and  joiners’ 
work ; Messrs.  Tanner  & Son  the  slating  and 
plastering  ; and  Mr.  Ewing  the  plumbing,  paint- 
ing,  and  glazing.  Mr.  T.  P.  Thompson,  of 
London,  is  clerk  of  works. 


THE  NEW  METROPOLITAN 

CENTRAL  FIRE-BRIGADE  STATION  IN 
SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  ROAD. 

In*  consequence  of  the  present  Central  Fire- 
Brigade  Station  in  Watling-street  having  for 
some  time  past  been  found  to  be  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  brigade, 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  taken 
steps  for  the  erection  of  a large  new  central 
station  in  Southwark  Bridge-road,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  have  purchased  land  and  property, 
covering  an  area  of  about  two  acres,  upon  which 
the  new  station  buildings  will  shortly  be  erected. 
An  old  building,  known  as  Winchester  House,  for 
several  years  past  occupied  as  a hat  manufac- 
tory, stands  upon  a portion  of  the  land  purchased, 
and  it  is  popularly  believed  that  it  was  formerly 
one  of  the  episcopal  residences  of  the  bishops 
of  Winchester.  The  old  buildings  on  the  site 
which  it  is  necessary  to  remove  before  com- 
meuoing  the  erection  of  the  new  station  are  now 
in  course  of  demolition,  bnt  Winohester  House 
itself,  which  is  a substantial  structure,  is  to  be 
retained,  and  so  altered  as  to  form  a portion  of 
tho  buildings  in  connexion  with  the  new  esta- 
blishment. The  works  will  be  carried  out  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Vulliamy,  superintending 
architect  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

The  new  building  will  have  its  principal 
frontage  to  Southwark  Bridge-road,  and  will  be 
about  110  ft.  in  length,  including  the  boundary- 
wall  and  gates,  the  building  itself  having  a 
frontage  60  ft.  long.  It  will  be  70  ft.  in  height, 
surmoonted  by  a tower,  80  ft.  high  from  the 
ground  line.  It  will  be  Gothic  in  character,  and 
built  of  red  brick,  with  Portland  stone  orna- 
mental dressings.  The  entranoe-gates  from  the 
Southwark  Bridge-road  frontage  lead  into  a spa- 
cions  quadrangle,  and  yards  in  the  rear,  and  the 
quadrangle  will  serve  as  a drill  and  instruction 
ground  for  the  members  of  the  brigade. 

The  several  buildings,  offices,  and  apartments 
in  connexion  with  the  structure  will  render  the 
new  establishment  the  most  perfect  and  complete 
of  its  kind  which  has  hitherto  been  erected  in 
the  metropolis.  It  will  contain  the  residence 
and  offices  of  Captain  Shaw,  the  head  of  the 
brigade,  and  also  residential  accommodation  for 
fifty  firemen,  with  separate  and  distinct  apart- 
ments  for  the  married  members  of  the  force.  In 
connexion  with  these  there  will  be  washhouses, 
laundries,  and  other  domestic  conveniences  5 and 
for  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the 
members  of  the  brigade  and  reornits,  there  will 
likewise  be  a school-room  and  class-rooms.  This 
accommodation,  as  well  as  the  residenoe  and 
ofilces  of  the  head  of  the  brigade,  will  be  pro- 


vided by  the  internal  alterations  made  in 
Winohester  House. 

The  plans  also  provide  an  engino-hoose  for  six 
large  engines,  together  with  stabling  for  fourteen 
horses,  workshops  for  the  repair  of  the  engines 
and  fire-escapes,  inclnding  smithy,  fittiog-sbop, 
and  wheelwright’s  shop,  together  with  storage 
yard,  recreation-ground,  and  a drying-ground. 
The  fire-escapes  will  likewise  be  kept  at  the  new 
establishment,  where  the  resources  of  the  brigade 
will  all  bo  concentrated . The  new  station  is 
expected  to  be  completed  and  ready  for  oconpa- 
tion  in  about  twelve  or  eighteen  months. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  on  Friday,  the  25th  ult.,  Mr.  S.  Flint 
Clarkson,  vice-president,  in  the  chair,  a vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Joseph  Bonomi, 
curator  of  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum,  for  his 
kindness  in  oondnoting  some  of  the  members 
over  that  institntion,  as  recorded  in  last  week’s 
Builder. 

It  was  announced  that  a visit  wonld  be  paid 
this  day  (Saturday)  to  the  new  buildings  which 
have  been  erected  for  the  St.  George’s  Union, 
Fulham-road,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H. 
Saxon  Snell,  architect. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Quilter,  past-president,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  read  a memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  Edmund 
Sharpe,  M.A.  He  remarked  at  the  outset  that 
he  feared  he  shonld  fall  very  far  short  of  giving 
even  an  ontline  sketch  of  a life  so  full  of  detail 
as  that  of  their  lamented  friend,  and  his  difficulty 
had  been  increased  by  the  articles  that  had 
already  appeared  iu  the  professional  journals  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Sharpe’s  career.  This  was  the 
first  time,  within  the  author’s  recolleotion,  that 
the  Architectural  Association  had  ventured  upon 
an  “ In  Memoriam,” — and  the  very  nature  of 
tho  Association  appeared  somewhat  at  variance 
with  the  subject,  even  as  it  was  most  difficult 
for  those  who  were  just  entering  upon  the  battle 
of  life,  with  youthful  vigour  and. blooming  hopes, 
to  stop  in  their  eager  pursuit  to  read  the 
epitaphs  on  the  tombs  of  the  departed  warriors  ; 
but  no  apology  was  needed  for  departing  from  the 
usual  coarse  of  the  Assooiation  in  this  instance. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Sharpe  afforded  the  Association 
every  reason  for  venturing  upon  a duty  which 
otherwise  belonged  more  naturally  to  those  with 
whom  Mr.  Sharpe  was  a compeer.  He  would 
not  say — 

“ God's  ordioance, 

Of  Death  is  Mown  in  every  wind. 

For  that  is  not  a common  chance 
That  takes  away  a noble  mind,” — 

but — 

“ Hia  memory  lonjj  will  live  alone 
la  all  our  hearts." 

Mr.  Quilter  than  went  on  to  give  some  account 
of  Mr.  Sharpe’s  career,  taking  three  epochs  in 
his  life, — the  first  during  which  he  2>raoti8ed  as 
an  architect,  and  commenced  his  work  as  an 
architectural  author ; the  second,  when  he  re- 
tired from  the  study  of  architecture;  and  the 
third,  when  he  retnrned  to  his  favourite  pursuit, 
to  which  he  devoted  himself  until  bis  death.  As 
the  essential  points  in  Mr.  Quilter’s  memoir  were 
all  referred  to  in  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Sharpe 
which  appeared  in  the  Builder  a fortnight  ago, 
we  need  not  here  repeat  them.  Referring  to  the 
first  French  excursion  of  the  Association  under 
Mr.  Sharpe’s  guidance,  the  author  remarked 
that  no  one  who  was  present  at  the  following 
meeting  in  Willis’s  Rooms  ooold  forget  the  re- 
suits  of  the  exenraiou  as  shown  in  the  magnifi- 
cent display  of  illustrations  prepared  by  the 
members  of  the  party  under  the  superintendence 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Sharpe.  It  was 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  publication  of  these 
illustrations  was  in  so  complete  a state  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  shortly  present- 
ing them  to  the  public.  Animated  by  the  Buccess 
of  this  excursion,  Mr.  Sharpe  conceived  the  idea 
of  exploring  and  illnstrating  the  Romanesque 
architecture  of  the  South  of  France,  of  which 
bnt  little  was  known,  and  he  proceeded  to 
organise  what  was  to  be  his  last  excursion. 
Having  carefully  obtained  all  necessary  informa- 
tion by  a personal  examination  of  the  whole 
district  of  La  Charente,  commencing  at  Angou- 
leme,  he  arranged  for  visits  to  every  building  of 
any  importance  in  the  district  which  wonld  afford 
an  illustration  of  the  development  of  the  style. 
The  peculiar  feature  of  the  excursion  was  the 
systematic  division  of  the  party  into  sections,  for 
obtaining  as  complete  a record  of  each  bnilding 
os  was  possible  in  the  limited  time  available. 
The  successful  result  of  this  admirable  plan  was 
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too  recently*  brought  before  the  Association  to 
need  any  particular  description  now,  but  it  was 
most  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  sudden  loss 
which  they  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  their 
valued  and  kind  friend  had  not  also  deprived 
them  of  the  result  of  this  successful  termination 
of  so  bold  a venture.  Mr.  Sharpe  had  hoped  to 
have  this  work  ready  for  publication  by  the  I 
antumn  of  this  year,  bnt  as  he  was  engaged  upon 
two  other  works  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  was  t 
to  be  feared  that,  unless  some  one  could  be  found  | 
who  would  complete  it,  this  valuable  addition  toi 
architectural  history  would  be  lost.  The  work  f 
upon  which  Mr.  Sharpe  was  engaged  at  the  I 
time  of  hia  death  was  the  development  of  thef 
transitional  period  of  architecture  in  the  north  | 
of  Italy,  where  for  the  last  two  months  of  bis  k 
life  he  bad  been  engaged  in  carefully  measuring 
the  principal  buildings  of  Laooa,  Pavia,  and 
Pistoja,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Talbot 
Browne,  Mr.  Gill,  and  Mr.  Deane.  In  conclusion, 
the  author  remarked  that  of  those  who  were 
only  acquainted  with  Mr.  Sharpe  in  his  public 
life,  few  knew  how  tender  and  sensitive  a 
natnre  he  possessed.  He  had  always  a ready  { 
helping  hand  for  all  who  needed  it,  and  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others.  His 
generous  and  hearty  sympathy  won  for  him  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  His 
unobtrusive  character  prevented  any  assumption 
of  superiority,  and  in  the  company  of  younger' 
men  be  was  always  genial.  His  superior  know-  t 
lodge  was  at  their  service  without  dogmatism  or  t 
patronage,  and  if  he  differed  from  any  he  was  | 
always  ready  and  willing  to  bear  what  could  bo  t 
said  against  his  opinion.  He  was  a pleasant  i 
companion,  a valued  friend,  and  an  earnest  j 
worker.  Those  who  knew  him  felt  his  loss,  and  ^ 
to  those  who  knew  him  not  the  loss  was  greater,  i 
The  Association,  as  a band  of  earnest  workers,  i 
had  lost  a valued  friend,  and  although  bis  works  i 
would  live  after  him,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  | 
some  steps  would  be  taken  to  indicate  the  esti- 1 
mation  in  which  bis  memory  was  held  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  work  he  had  done.  It  would  i 
be  diffionlt  to  suggest  bow  this  could  be  accom- 
plished. Possibly  the  plan  that  would  most 
appropriately  follow  up  the  work  which  Mr. 
Sharpe  so  energetically  commenced  would  be  the 
formation  of  an  annual  scholarship  to  assist 
students  in  their  studies  of  English  and  foreign 
arohiteotnre.  In  this,  however,  the  Association 
could  not  act  independently,  aud  it  would  be  : 
necessary  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  other 
societies  as  well  as  private  individuals,  in  order 
to  carry  it  out.  He  had  given  but  a brief  ontline 
of  the  work  which  required  nearly  fifty  years  of  ' 
indefatigable  energy  to  accomplish.  Mr.  Sharpe’s 
work  would  speak  for  him.  It  had  been  said  by  ' 
an  old  writer  that  dead  counsellors  were  best, 
because  their  works  were  free  from  interest, 
fear,  or  ambition,  and  they  were  heard  with 
patience  and  reverence. 

In  the  disonasion  which  followed, 

The  Chairman  said  that  among  the  many  • 
admirable  traits  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  character,  one 
that  was  peculiarly  striking  was  that,  having  ; 
fonnd  out  for  himself,  almost  intuitively,  his 
proper  sphere  or  vocation,  he  thoroughly  fol- 
lowed  it  out,  bent  on  pursuing  the  work  to  which  1 
he  had  set  hie  hand  with  the  utmost  diligence 
and  completeness.  The  historical  aspect  of  the  : 
development  of  Gothic  architecture,  not  only  in  t 
England,  bub  abroad,  was  a study  in  which  he  i 
took  the  greatest  possible  delight.  This  study,  J 
as  put  into  form  by  Rickman  and  others,  was  i 
taken  up  and  extended,  and  made  clear  to  almost  1 
the  meanest  capacity  by  the  clearness  and  ebro-  : 
nologioal  sequence  of  his  illustrations.  He  found 
himself  particularly  cut  out  for  the  task  he  had 
undertaken  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  ■ 
found  himself.  He  not  only  had  a natural  liking  • 
for  the  work,  but  he  was  blessed  with  ample  > 
means  for  carrying  it  out.  He  (the  speaker) 
believed  that  Mr.  Sharpe  considered  that  the  loss  . 
on  his  publioatioDS  was  upwards  of  2001.  a year. 

Arohiteotural  Parallels  ” had  just  succeeded  in 
paying  its  expenses  two  years  ago.  He  did  his 
work  to  perfection,  and  was  thus  worthy  of 
emulation  by  all. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  said  that  what  made  Mr. 
Sharpe  so  remarkable  was  not  one  quality,  but 
several.  The  wonderful  knowledge  that  he  had 
acquired  by  diligent  inquiry,  the  opportunities 
that  time  and  means  afforded  him,  were  com. 
bined  with  an  extraordinary  power  of  sympathy 
which  he  hadforeverybody  who  took  the  slightest  ■ 
interest  in  the  subjects  which  he  studied.  He 

* See  "Byzantine  Architecture  and  the  Architecture  ' 
of  La  Charente/'  in  last  year's  volume  of  tho  Builder,  . 
ip.  632. 
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had  a wonderful  faculty  of  imparting  instruction 
to  others,  and  especially  was  this  evidenced  in 
the  course  of  the  excursions  of  the  Association. 
He  had,  too,  a keen  sense  of  humour.  It  was 
earnestly  to  be  desired,  as  Mr.  Quilter  had  inti- 
mated, that  the  drawings  made  during  the 
French  excursions  should  be  published,  and  he 
felt  certain  that  those  among  his  pupils, — and 
they  were  all  his  pupils, — would  be  only  too 
anxious  to  help  in  the  good  work.  The  few 
things  which  he  was  good  enough  to  ask  him 
(Mr.  Penrose)  to  undertake  he  would  be  answer- 
able  for,  and  he  trusted  that  some  one  would  be 
found  to  take  the  editorship  of  the  work.  It 
was^  greatly  to  be  desired  that  what  was  learnt 
I during  these  excursions  should  be  adequately 
recorded.  The  suggestion  for  the  foundation  of 
a scholarship  was  an  excellent  one,  but  this  was 
not  of  immediate  importance.  The  first  thing  to 
be  seen  to  by  the  Association,  in  his  opinion,  was 
to  complete  the  record  of  Mr,  Sharpe’s  excur- 
sions. He  begged  to  move  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Quilter  for  his  memoir. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  that  those  who,  like  the  members  of  the 
Association,  had  known  Mr.  Sharpe  of  late  years, 
had  known  him  mostly  as  an  archmologist ; for  of 
late  years  he  had  given  up  professional  practice, 
and  taken  to  study.  But  he  differed  from  many 
other  arohsoologists  in  that  he  was  besides  a 
thoroughly  practical  business  man.  The  utmost 
system  and  method  were  shown  in  his  publica- 
tioDS,  down  even  to  the  minutest  details.  A 
great  many  arohmological  works  were  given  to 
the  world,  put  together  with  such  want  of 
methodical  arrangement  as  greatly  to  detract 
from  the  usefulness  of  the  valuable  information 
which  they  contained.  Mr.  Sharpe’s  well-known 
little^  book,  “ The  Seven  Periods  of  Gothic 
Architecture,”  was  calculated  to  make  plainer 
to  non-profeasional  readers  than  probably  any 
other  book  what  were  the  prevailing  charaote- 
ristios  of  our  national  architecture  at  various 
periods.  While  he  was  a very  devoted  student 
of  ancient  Mediaeval  architecture,  he  was  not  a 
mere  Medimval  dreamer.  Nor  was  he  a bigoted 
Medievalist,  seeing  beauty  or  excellence  in  only 
one  phase  or  period.  Indeed,  he  always  looked 
npon  the  study  of  Gothic  as  a means  of  applying 
it  to  modern  buildings.  He  was  fond  of  drawing 
special  attention  to  variations  in  old  buildings, 
with  the  object  of  showing  how  wide  was  the 
scope  for  variety  in  buildinga  erected  in  any  one 
style.  He  was  a completely  wide-awake  man  of 
the  world,  living  in  his  own  time,  though  studying 
the  architecture  of  past  times.  One  of  his  great 
practical  achievements  was  the  application  of 
terra-cotta  to  church  architecture.  In  studying 
what  was  old,  he  ever  kept  before  him  the  light 
of  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

_Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  in  supporting  the  motion, 
said  he  believed  that  the  completion  and  publica- 
tion of  the  record  of  the  excursion  to  La  Charente 
wonld  be  the  one  testimonial  to  his  memory  which 
Mr.  Sharpe  wonld  desire  to  be  carried  out  if  he 
could  be  consulted  in  the  matter.  He  had,  in  fact, 
already  promised  to  put  down  1001.  as  a gnarantee 
fund  towards  defraying  any  deficit.  The  sng- 
gested  scholarship  was  scarcely  a matter  which 
tbe  Association  could  initiate  unaided,  but  pro- 
bably  the  Institute  (which  benefited  bo  largely 
by  Mr.  Sharpe’s  munificence)  and  other  societies 
and  private  individnala  could  be  induced  to  lend 
their  aid. 

The  motion  having  been  put  and  carried, 

Spiers  alluded  in  feeling  and  ap- 
preciative terms  to  tbo  loss  which  architecture 
and  art  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt.  ® •' 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  then  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Eoclesiastioal  Architecture  of  Suffolk,”  which 
will  be  found  on  another  page. 

A brief  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  Chair- 
man  and  Messrs.  Quilter,  Phene  Spiers,  H.  H 
Statham,  E.  W.  Piper,  and  T.  Blashill  took  part, 
ind  the  meeting  terminated. 


A Monolith. ^I  have  been  to  view  at  Messrs 
Brindley  & Farmer’s  a large  “stick”  of  Westmore- 
land  shap  granite,  25  ft.  long,  3 ft.  6 in.  by  3 ft 
i in.  5 weight  18  tons.  It  is  snpposed  to  be  the 
;ongeBt  stick  ever  brought  into  London.  Messrs, 
ilaudslay,  the  eminent  engineers,  lent  their 
itrongest  iron  trolley  for  its  conveyance  from 
Damdeu  Station  (night  time).  During  its  pro- 
fress  an  idea  got  among  the  onlookers  that  this 
vas  Cleopatra’s  Heedle.  A shopkeeper  was 
leard  to  say  that  he  was  glad  that  he  had  lived 
0 see  it  j he  knew  it  in  a moment,  its  history, 
last,  present,  and  future!— E.T. 


DEAIHAGE  MATTEES. 

Esher. — Colonel  Cox  has  issued  his  report  on 
the  inquiry  recently  held  by  him  as  to  the 
drainage  of  Esher.  The  Board  of  Guardians,  as 
the  Sanitary  Authority,  proposed  to  oonstruct  a 
system  of  sewers  at  an  estimated  inclusive  cost 
of  5,5001.,  of  which  2,5871.  were  for  sewers,  man- 
holes,  &o.  The  sewage  was  to  be  pumped  into 
tauks,  having  been  previously  mixed  with 
sulphate  of  lime,  as  is  used  at  Coventry,  the  solid 
portion  of  the  sewage  being  precipitated  into 
tanks,  and  the  effluent  passed  over  and  through 
: six  acres  of  land,  and  thence  into  the  Mole.  As  to 
the  merits  of  this  scheme.  Colonel  Cox  says  that, 
as  usual,  there  was  a direct  conflict  of  opinion! 
Mr.  Birch,  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  Mr.  Eobinson! 
and  Mr.  Mellis  all  stated  their  opinion  that  the 
works  would  prove  sufficient,  and  create  no  nuis- 
ance,  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  and  Mr.  McDougall, . 
however,  being  equally  convinced  to  the  contrary. 
Colonel  Cox  thioks  that  it  would  be  more  to  the 
advantage  of  the  place  to  be  united  for  main 
sewerage  purposes  with  the  other  districts  in  the 
Thames  valley  specified  in  the  Hampton  Wick 
application  than  to  proceed  with  the  present 
separate  scheme,  and  upon  this  ground  he 
recommends  that  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  be  withheld. 

_ Erome. — A special  meeting  of  the  Elvers  Pollu- 
tion  Prevention  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
Local  Board,  has  been  held,  at  which  Mr.  Stow, 
the  surveyor,  presented  his  plans  and  scheme 
for  an  intercepting  sewer  and  irrigation  works 
for  the  town.  The  total  length  of  the  proposed 
sewer  is  two  and  three-quarter  miles  200  yards, 
from  the  starting-point  at  Lower  Keyford  to  the 
outflow.  It  provides  for  a fall  of  upwards  of 
100  ft. 

Newiury. — Mr.  Lemon,  the  borough  surveyor 
of  Southampton,  has  prepared  plans  for  the 
drainage  of  Newbury  and  district,  including 
Speenhamland  and  Greenham. 

Boston. — Sir  J.  Hawkshaw,  C.E,,  and  Mr. 
Haroourt  have  been  in  Boston,  making  a survey, 
&o.,  of  the  river  Witham,  with  a view  of  pre- 
paring  a report  on  the  drainage  of  the  same  for 
the  Witham  Commissioners. 

Omagh. — The  Omagh  Board  of  Guardians, 
acting  as  the  sanitary  authority,  have  resolved  : 

“ That  Mr.  French  be  requested  to  report  as  to 
the  several  main  sewers  of  the  town  of  Omagh, 
and  advise  this  Board  as  to  the  proper  steps  to 
be  taken  in  relation  to  the  same.” 

llotoden. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Howden 
Eural  Sanitary  Authority,  a communication  was 
read  from  the  Local  Government  Board  stating 
that  they  bad  had  under  consideration  the 
report  made  by  their  inspector,  Mr.  Harrison, 
after  the  inquiry  held  by  him  with  regard  to 
the  application  of  the  Sanitary  Authority  for 
the  Board’s  sanction  to  borrow  4,000Z,  for 
sewage  works  at  Howden.  The  Board  concur 
in  tbe  objections  expressed  by  Mr.  Harrison  to 
the  scheme  submitted  by  the  Sanitary  Authority, 
and  request  that  it  shall  be  reconsidered  as  early 
as  practicable.  Mr.  Harrison,  in  his  report,  says 
tbe  real  difficulty  to  be  met  is  as  to  the  system 
of  outfall.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  engineer,  proposes 
to  concentrate  his  system  of  sewers  to  one  point, 
to  clarify  the  sewage  in  tanks,  and  to  discharge 
the  effluent  water  by  Bishop’s  Clough  into  the 
Ouse.  Mr.  Harrison  is  in  favour  of  two  or  three 
outfalls. 

Longtown.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Long- 
town  Eural  Sanitary  Authority,  a letter  was  read 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  refusing  to 
sanction  a loan  of  6001.  for  the  sewerage  of  Long- 
town,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Harrison,  the 
inspector  to  the  Board,  had  reported  adversely 
to  the  plans  submitted  to  him. 

Hounslow.— Ua\or  Tullooh,  E.E.,  inspector  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  has  hold  an  inquiry 
with  respect  to  an  application  made  by  the 
Heston  and  Isleworth  Local  Board  for  a pro- 
visional order  to  acquire  certain  land  at  Isle- 
worth  for  the  disposal  of  sewage,  according  to 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Moore,  C.E.  The  area  of 
land  proposed  to  be  taken  was  acres,  and  it 
was  intended  to  deal  with  the  sewage  on  the 
A B C or  some  kindred  principle.  The  cost  was 
estimated  at  30,OOOL 

Maiden.— The  Maldou  Town  Council  are  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
town  that  they  have  carried,  by  six  votes  to 
four,  the  following  resolution:  — “That  this 
council,  having  in  view  the  good  sanitary  oondi- 
tion  of  the  town  and  the  low  rate  of  mortality 
that  exists  and  has  existed  for  several  years  past, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  present  system  of  drainac'e 
should  not  b©  disturbed,  but  that  everything 


should  be  done  consistent  with  it  in  order  to 
preserve  for  the  town  the  present  high  standard 
of  health  that  it  enjoys,”  According  to  one 
of  the  councillors  who  opposed  the  motion, 
however,  they  have,  “comparatively  speaking, 
no  drainage  ” in  Malden,  except  the  surface- 
drains  put  in  many  years  ago. 

The  Thames  Talley. — In  February  last  Colonel 
Ponsonby  Cox  held  au  inquiry  on  behalf  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  respecting  an  applica- 
tion from  the  Local  Board  of  Hampton  Wick  to 
form  a united  district  for  the  carrying  out  of 
a system  of  sewerage  for  certain  districts  named. 
Colonel  Cox  has  now  reported  in  favour  of  com- 
bination,  and  in  pursuance  thereof  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  determined  to  issne  a 
provisional  order  constituting  a united  district, 
to  be  called  the  Lower  Thames  Valley  Main 
Sewerage  Scheme.  The  districts  affected  are 
the  borough  of  Kingston,  the  Surbiton  district, 
the  parish  of  Eicbmond,  the  local  government 
districts  of  Twickenham,  Teddington,  Ham- 
common,  Brentford,  Heston,  and  Isleworth, 
Hampton  Wick,  New  Malden,  East  Moulsey,  and 
the  rural  sanitary  distriots  of  Eichmond  and 
Kingston.  The  population  of  the  district  was 
in  1871  nearly  70,000,  and  the  rateable  value 
just  over  half  a million. 

Slough,^ — Colonel  Cox  has  held  an  inquiry  at 
Sloogh  with  reference  to  an  application  by  the 
Slough  Sanityy  Authority  to  put  in  force  the 
Lands  Consolidation  Acts,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  certain  lands  for  the  sewage  works  of 
the  district.  The  land  under  consideration  be- 
longed to  Sir  C.  J.  Palmer,  and  Mr.  E.  B. 
Grantham,  C.E,,  engineer  to  the  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity, gave  evidence  in  favour  of  it. 

Sevenoaks. — The  Sevenoaka  Local  Board  have 
resolved  to  inatruot  their  engineer,  Mr.  Hennell, 
to  make  a survey  and  estimate  for  a sewer  to 
take  the  sewage  of  the  Sevenoaks  Urban  Sani- 
tary Authority,  to  join  the  West  Kent  Main 
Sewage  Works  at  Hartford,  the  sewer  to  be 
made  of  sufficient  size  to  receive  the  drainage  of 
the  Sevenoaks  Eural  Sanitary  Authority  from 
Westerham. 

Basingstoke.— Ur.  J.  Thornhill  Harrison,  C.E., 
one  of  the  inspectors  for  the  Local  Government 
Board,  has  held  an  inquiry  at  Basingstoke  rela- 
tive to  a scheme  of  sewage  disposal  pub  forward 
by  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  through  Mr. 
Eowell,  C.E.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  Mr. 
Lemon,  C.E.,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Bazalgette 
as  to  the  working  expenses  that  would  be  neces- 
sitated if  it  were  decided  to  adopt  the  Crockford 
Bite.  He  said  sixty  acres,— one  to  every  100 
persons, — would  be  needed,  and  would  cost 
3,6001.  J about  3,0001.  would  be  required  to  pre- 
pare the  land ; the  cost  of  an  iron  main,  the  most 
expensive  kind,  would  be  3,0001.  j the  pumping 
station,  engines,  and  buildings,  3,4001.  j the  two 
tanks,  9601.  J and  the  internal  sewerage  of  the 
town,  4,6641. ; making  a total  of  18,6241.  Allow- 
ing for  contingencies,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
20,0001.  would  more  than  cover  the  total  cost. 
Mr.  Bailey  Denton  stated,  in  answer  to  Sir  N. 
Eyoroft,  that  if  the  Basing-road  site  were  irri- 
gated as  proposed,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  health  of  the  workhouse  inmates, 
and  if  effluent  water  were  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  Loddon,  the  water  would  be  rendered  quite 
unfit  for  the  Basing  people  to  drink  or  use.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  inspector,  a consultation 
took  place  between  Lord  Bolton’s  agents  and 
legal  representatives,  as  to  whether  a better  site 
could  not  be  offered,  which  resulted  in  the  offer 
of  a piece  of  laud  known  as  Hill-side,  situated 
between  Chineham  and  Basing,  and  between  the 
Great  Western  and  South-Western  Eailways. 
This  laud,  which  has  a subsoil  of  chalk  70  fc.  or 
80  ft.  deep,  his  lordship  offered  at  1001.  an  acre. 
Mr.  Bailey  Denton  and  Mr.  Lemon  declared, 
without  any  hesitation,  that  the  last-named  site 
was  by  far  the  best  and  cheapest  that  had  been 
named,  and  that  the  town  could  be  effectually 
drained  for  about  14,0001.,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  thirteen  acres  of  land  at  the  price 
named. 

Birmingham. — An  inquiry  which  has  already 
lasted  some  days  is  now  being  held  at  Birming- 
ham before  Mr.  Harrison  with  reference  to  the 
advisability  of  forming  all  or  part  of  the  follow- 
ing  distriots,  viz.,  the  districts  of  the  boronc'h  of 
Birmingham  and  the  Improvement  Commissioners 
of  West  Bromwich,  the  Local  Government  Dia- 
triota  of  Aston  Manor,  Balsall-heatb,  Hands- 
worth,  Harborne,  Saltley,  and  Smethwick;  and 
the  Eural  Distriots  of  the  Aston,  King’s  Norton 
and  West  Bromwich  Unions,  into  a united 
district,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
a system  of  sewerage  for  the  use  of  all  such 
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diatricts,  and  for  other  pnrpoBes  of  the  Pablic 
Health  Act,  1875.  Mr.  Dagdale  appeared  on 
behalf  of  the  Corporation,  and  explained  at  oon. 
eiderable  length  the  necessity  that  had  arisen  for 
a nnited  drainage  scheme  each  as  that  proposed, 
and  said  it  was  intended  to  deal  with  the  area 
by  means  of  intercepting  sewers,  to  be  con. 
strncted  at  the  expense  of  the  districts  from 
which  the  sewage  was  taken.  Evidence  was 
then  called  on  behalf  of  the  promoters,  and 
Mr.  Alderman  Avery  stated  that  if  the  amoont 
to  be  oontribated  by  each  district  were  fixed  in 
proportion  to  the  rateable  value  of  property, 
Birmingham  would  contribute  133.  out  of  every 
163.  raised. 


SEWAGE  PURIFICATION. 

Coventry.  — On  the  5th  ult.,  the  Coventry 
sewage  works  were  handed  over  to  the  Rivers 
ParificatioD  Association,  who  have  acquired  the 
original  and  recent  patents  for  the  Coventry 
process,  and  of  Latham’s  Extractor  for  the  re- 
moval of  solids  from  the  liquid.  One  of  the  con. 
ditions  of  the  agreement  between  the  Associa. 
tion  and  the  corporation  is,  that  each  body  is  to 
receive  half  of  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
manure.  Considerable  quantities  of  this  sewage 
manure  have  been  tried  by  various  parties  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who,  it  is  stated,  have  approved 
of  it. 

Trowbridge. — The  drainage  committee,  to 
whom  the  subject  was  referred  by  the  Local 
Board,  have  met  and  decided  to  recommend  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Board  the  plan  of  Mr. 
A.  W.  Eatridge,  the  principal  features  of  which 
are  large  tanks,  into  which  it  is  proposed  to 
pump  the  sewage,  and  then  to  deodorise  and 
precipitate  it. 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  MADRAS. 

Dr.  H.  STiNBROUGH,  Special  Health  Officer, 
has  reported  to  the  Government,  that  the  Special 
Health  Department  has  still  an  uphill  duty  to 
perform,  for  the  Municipality  has  to  fight  against 
poverty,  overcrowding,  improvidence,  and  all  the 
evils  which  beget  and  intensify  contagious 
disease.  There  has  been  a steady  improvement 
in  the  oleanliness  of  the  streets  and  parcherries, 
but  if  there  be  any  neglect  in  inspecting  these 
places  they  speedily  become  as  dirty  as  ever. 
He  says  he  considers  small-pox  to  emanate  from 
the  crowding  together,  the  filthy  habits  of  the 
natives,  and  from  the  dirt  and  decomposing  fcocal 
and  animal  matter  lying  about  everywhere.  The 
health  of  Madras  would  be  much  improved  if  the 
numerous  collection  of  crowded  dens,  called 
parcherries,  were  demolished ; they  are  incurably 
defective,  and  interfere  with  the  ventilation  of 
other  places.  Spots  should  be  selected  in  less 
crowded  thoroughfares  for  parcherries,  and  the 
poor  segregated  beyond  the  city.  He  does  not  see 
his  way  to  successfully  combat  this  frightful 
mortality,  or  increase  the  seouriby  of  infantile  life, 
unless  some  sorb  of  provision  be  made  for  housing 
the  poorer  classes,  for  their  present  dwellings  are 
unfit  for  human  habitations.  He  does  not  find  so 
much  fault  with  Cox’s  Parcherry  in  Poodoopet, 
or  the  Tinnevelly  Settlement  in  Royapuram. 
They  only  require  supervision  and  drainage,  but 
he  refers  to  the  smaller  desoription  of  parcherries. 
Take  for  instance  the  one  in  Moore-street,  a 
densely-crowded  and  moat  unwholesome  place, 
containing  200  or  300  persons  crowded  in  about 
one  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground  without  water- 
drainage,  or  latrines,  the  ground  always  in  a state 
of  moisture  and  filth,  and  refuse  in  every  corner. 
Can  we  expect  such  a place  to  be  healthy  ? 
Madras  has  hundreds  of  such  places.  They  are 
all  private  property,  and  the  ground-rent  of  a hub 
is  about  2 annas  a mouth.  In  fact,  there  is  such 
an  ntter  disregard  of  sanitary  precautions  that 
it  is  only  surprising  that  the  present  epidemic 
has  not  produced  more  deaths.  The  main  sewers 
of  Madras  are  a source  of  danger ; they  cannot 
be  flushed,  and  they  are  not  ventilated.  The 
onerunningto  thenorthis  blocked  up  with  sewage. 
The  water-supply  is  everywhere  deficient  and 
not  of  good  quality.  These  statements  are  oon- 
firmed  on  all  bands. 


The  Committee  of  the  City  Carlton 
Club,  which  is  at  present  situated  in  King 
William-street  and  Abcburch-lane,  have  just 
procured,  on  advantageous  terms,  according  to 
the  City  Press,  a site  for  a new  club-house  in 
Sherborne-lane,  King  William-street,  on  a build- 
ing lease  from  the  Goldsmiths’  Company. 


SUGGESTED  ENCLOSURE  OF  THE 
ALBERT  MEMORIAL. 

We  have  received  several  letters  objecting  to 
the  erection  of  the  suggested  glass  and  iron 
structure  in ' Hyde  Park.  Mr.  Cave  Thomas 
forwards  copy  of  a letter  he  has  addressed  to 
Sir  Thos.  Biddulph  proposing  instead  "that  a 
dome  of  glass  of  fine  proportions  should  be  held 
aloft  by  a oolumniation  of  architectural  beauty, 
having  main  and  subsidiary  openings  through 
which  the  Memorial  would  be  seen  from  the  out- 
side. I would  further  suggest  that  this  dome, 
with  the  Memorial  beneath  it,  should  form  the 
centre  of  an  English  Walhalla,  from  which  archi- 
tectural  vistas  sbonld  open,  decorated  with  mural 
paintings  illnatraling  English  history  and  statues 
of  our  great  men." 

We  have  already  expressed  our  conviction  that 
neither  the  Office  of  Works  nor  public  opinion 
would  ever  permit  the  erection  of  a permanent 
structure  in  Hyde  Park.  We,  therefore,  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  print  the  letters  of 
objectors. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  LINCOLN’S  INN 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  several  sets  of  chambers 
in  Linooln’s-inn,  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  which  has  been  gradually  progressing  in 
sectional  blocks  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  is  now  so  far  advanced  that  the  western 
blocks  immediately  adjacent  to  the  gardens  are 
now  almost  finished,  and  those  portions  having 
one  of  their  main  frontages  to  Chancery-Iane, 
by  which  they  are  bounded  on  the  east,  have 
just  been  commenced.  The  Chancery-lane 
elevation  of  the  new  buildings,  when  finished, 
will  extend  in  a southerly  direction  from  Crown. 
office-buildings  to  a point  some  distance  beyond 
the  ancient  gateway  entrance  from  the  lane  to 
the  different  Courts  in  Lincoln’s-inn.  The  new 
street  frontage  will  be  more  than  200  ft.  in 
length,  and  the  substitution  of  the  new  Gothic 
elevation  for  the  present  old  dull  and  gloomy- 
looking  frontage  will  impart  a greatly  improved 
arobibeotural  appearance  to  the  west  side  of 
Chancery-lane,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  is 
likewise  undergoing  other  improvements  by  the 
erection  of  several  new  buildings  on  the  east 
side  of  this  well-known  old  thorooghfare.  What 
is  to  become  of  the  gateway  ? The  block  which 
has  jnst  been  commenced  is  that  situated  at  the 
north  boundary.  It  will  have  four  frontages, 
generally  alike.  The  south  elevation  will  face 
Lincoln’s-inn  Chapel ; that  to  the  west  overlooks 
Old-equare  ; the  north  frontage  overlooks  Crown 
Office-buildings ; whilst,  as  already  stated,  the 
east  elevation  faces  Chanoery.lane.  In  carrying 
out  the  whole  of  the  intended  new  buildings  the 
Perpendicular  style  will  be  adhored  to,  each 
block  containing  five  stories,  and  being  about 
70  ft.  in  height,  the  several  elevations  terminating 
with  gables.  The  materials  are  red  brick, 
Anoaster  atone  facings,  and  the  slating  of  pea 
green.  When  completed  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  benchers,  including  the 
hall  and  library,  will  present  a general  archi- 
tectural  uniformity.  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Earl-street, 
Westminster,  who,  with  his  former  partner,  Mr. 
Jackson,  has  executed  those  portions  of  the 
buildings  already  completed,  is  carrying  out  the 
works  now  in  progress. 


CONGRESS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ARCHEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty.fonrth  Annual  Congress  of  this 
Association  will  be  held  on  Monday,  Aug.  27th 
next,  and  continue  for  a week  or  ten  days,  at 
Llangollen,  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  hart., 
M.P.,  P.C.,  has  become  the  president  of  the 
Aesociation  for  the  year,  succeeding  to  the  Earl 
of  Mount-Edgeumbe  in  that  honourable  position. 

Mr.  George  R.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  Congress  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association,  has,  in  conjunction  with 
Capt.  R.  Massie  Taylor,  of  Tyn  Llwyn,  Corwen, 
arranged  a good  week’s  work  for  the  members 
and  visitors  of  the  meeting,  which  will  be  fonnd 
to  include  visits  to  the  following  places  of  in- 
terest and  antiquity  in  aud  around  the  lovely 
valleys  of  the  Dee  and  Clwyd  rivers,  Valle  Cruois 
and  Cymmar  abbeys,  Castell  Dinas  Bran, 
Rhuddlan,  Denbigh,  and  Chirk  castles,  St. 
Asaph  Cathedral,  Gresford,  Wrexham,  Derwen, 
Llanridion,  Llanderfel,  Corwen,  Rug,  and  other 
ohnrcbes,  &o.  At  Llangollen,  the  arrangements 
for  the  comfort  of  the  visitors  of  the  Congress, 
the  exonrsioDs'  by  special  trains  and  carriages, 
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the  holding  of  evening  meetings  at  the  Assembl 
rooms,  for  reading  papers,  the  free  use  of  whic 
has  been  granted  by  the  Looal  Board,  will  1 
under  the  care  of  the  Looal  Council,  of  whicfl 
body,  Mr.  S.  Gregaon  Fell  and  Capt.  Best  an 
honorary  secretaries.  i 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  consented  to  be  tl|[ 
patron.  i 


THE  ROMAN  WALL. 

A.D.  1873,  when  in  the  north  of  England  vie^l' 
ing  ancient  remains,  I inspected  much  of  thi 
relic  described  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Bruce,  ai| 
other  authors.  Venerable  Bede,  A.D.  73 
described  the  wall  as  being  8 ft.  bread,  12  i 
high,  in  a straight  line  from  east  to  wee 
St.  Gildas,  the  monk,  previously  stated  that  tl 
Romans,  at  the  public  and  private  expena 
joining  to  themselves  the  assistanoe  of  tl 
miserable  inhabitants,  built  a wall,  different  fro 
the  former,  and  of  the  same  strnoture  as  wal 
generally,  from  sea  to  sea,  according  to  the 
usual  mauner  of  building  along,  by  some  cith 
that  had  been  contrived  there  by  chance,  fro 
fear  of  their  enemies.  The  Anglo- Saxe j| 
chronicle  alleges, — " Severns  succeeded  to  tl  < 
empire,  A.D.  188,  and  he  went  with  an  army  ini  ’ 
Britain,  and  subdued  a great  part  of  tbeislanl 
by  battle  j and  then  for  the  protection  of  tl 
Britons  ho  built  a rampart  of  turf  and  a broai 
wall  thereon  from  sea  to  sea.  Etbelwerd,  tl 
most  ancient  British  writer,  as  Camden  stateti 
added,  with  towers  and  forts,  which  he  oall^ 
Fossa  Severia.’’ 

The  stations,  according  to  Bruce,  were 
No.  1,  SegeduDura,  or  Wallsend;  (2)  Poi 
Elii,  or  Nowcastle-upon-Tyne  5 (3)  Conderonn 
or  Benwell  Hill ; (4)  Vindobala,  or  Rutchesterj 
(5)  Hnnnum,  or  Halton  Chesters ; (6)  Cilumuni 
or  Walwiok  Chesters  j (7)  Procolitia,  or  Carraw 
borough ; (8)  Borcovicus,  or  Housesteads,-) 
Stukeley’s  Tadmor  of  Britain.  This  is  the  mo:| 
interesting  remaining  station.  (9)  Vindolan 
or  Chesterholme  j (10)  Esica,  or  Great  Chesters 
(11)  Magna,  or  Caervorran;  (12)  Amboglanni 
or  Burdoswald ; (13)  Petriana,  or  Walton, - 
Chester,  or  Catsheads ; (14)  Aballaba,  < 

Stanwioks ; (15)  Congavata,  or  Burgh ; (1( 
Axe’odunutn,  or  Drumburgh,  otherwise  Drun 
brigh  ; (17)  Galvosentie,  or  Bownees.  Anoiei 
maps  and  Lcland  (1539)  describe  this  relio  f 
the  Piets’  Wall.  Some  authors  allege  thj 
Hadrian  commenced,  bub  that  Severus  repaire 
or  completed  it  (Bruce’s  " Roman  Wall,”  3rd  ei 
p.  385).  This  author  states  the  work  consisto 
of  a stone  wall,  with  ditch  on  the  north  side 
of  a vallum,  or  earth  wall,  south  of  the  stoc 
wall.  Stations,  castles,  watch-towers,  and  roadi 
completed  the  work.  The  length  from  Wallsen 
to  Bowness  was  73^  English  miles,  according  t 
Brace.  The  earth  wall  seems  to  have  been  abor 
six  miles  leas  in  length,  extending  from  Newcasti 
to  Dykesfield.  The  Castella,  or  mile-oastle 
were  qnadrangular  fortresses,  erected  one  Roma 
mile  from  each  other,  being  about  60  ft.  squat 
in  size.  Near  Housesteads,  and  at  Castle  Nick, 
saw  fair  specimens.  AbHarehill,  near  Nawortl 
I saw  the  fragment,  9 ft.  8 in.  high,  mentione 
in  Warburton’s  "Vallum  Romanum,”  dto.,  A.l 
1753,  being,  with  a trifling  exception,  betweeli 
Bowness  and  Port  Carlisle,  the  sole  remains  cl 
the  wall  westward.  An  author,  Jenkinson,  bi 
lieves  that  the  whole  works  belong  to  the  reig 
of  Hadrian,  for  most  of  the  inscribed  slabs  an 
altars  at  the  stations  and  castles  on  tbe  wa 
belong  to  this  reign,  and  most  of  the  discoloure 
coins  are  those  of  Hadrian.  This  author  allude 
to  a small  portion  of  the  wall  extant  betwee 
Bowness  and  Port  Carlisle,  and  he  thinks  the 
the  vallum  was  continued  to  Bowness.  He  mer 
tions  " pieces  of  wall  in  the  hedge,  5 ft.  high, 
at  Craggle,  west  of  Hare  Hill,  where  the  9 f 
10  in.  piece,  seen  by  Hutton,  remains,  and  “ 
fine  specimen  of  the  wall  in  the  vicarage  garde 
at  Gileland.  He  adds,  " for  about  500  yardf 
close  to  the  road  at  Berdoswald  westward,  th 
wall,  7 ft.  [broad  and  7 ft.  high,”  is  preservec 
as  I saw  it  during  my  visit.  The  wall  at  Portroe 
Bum  enters  Northumberland.  Its  course  ma' 
be  traced  on  the  1 in.  to  a mile,  and  still  mor 
plainly  on  the  6-in.  Ordnance  maps  for  Cnmbei 
land  and  Northumberland.  Bruce,  Hutton,  an 
Jenkinson  show  its  course  minutely  in  the: 
works.  I walked  from  Carvoran  on  or  along  th 
side  of  the  wall  over  high  hills  to  Honsesteadi 
by  Cawfield  Mile  castle,  twenty  yards  by  eighteell 
yards,  with  walls  7 ft-  thick  and  4 ft.  to  5 f 11 
high,  having  gateways  in  the  centres  of  th 
north  and  south  walls.  At  Winshields,  1,2  £■ 
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above  the  sea,  I observed  an  extensive  prospect 
towards  the  north.  Here  is  the  extreme  alti- 
itude.  At  Peel  Crag,  and  a mile  westward,  I 
.passed  mile  castles  near  thernins  of  Burcovious, — 

; relics  “ before  any  existing  buildings  were  erected 
in  Britain.”  Eastward  are  few  traces  of  the 
! wall  5 but  the  north  ditch,  vallum,  and  relics  of 
mile  castles  are  visible  at  various  places.  Wat* 

! ling-street  is  stated  to  have  orossed  the  line  of 
' the  wall.  Pieces  of  it  are  extant  at  Heddon  for 
some  yards,  at  Dean  House,  two  miles  east,  and 
at  Denton  Burn,  three  miles  and  a half  from 
Newcastle, — “ eight  yards  long  and  3 ft.  or  4 ft. 
high,  enclosed  by  wooden  railing.”  At  Rut* 
Chester  I saw  the  stone  cistern,  or  sepnlohre;  and 
at  Burdoswald,  the  extensive  remains  of  the 
station.  In  Bruce’s  " Roman  Wall,”  p.  223,  and 
on  the  6-in.  Ordnance  map,  the  unique  Roman 
milestone  at  Little  Cheaters,  seen  by  SLukeley, 
1725,  is  marked,  being  6 ft.  high  and  22  in.  in 
diameter.  For  a further  description  of  the  wall 
see  Bruce’s  ” Wallet  Book,”  llaolaughlen’s  folio 
work.  Brand’s  ” Hist,  of  Newcastle,”  Gough’s 
**  Camden’s  Brit.,”  Horsley’s  ” Brit.  Romans,” 
Hutton’s  ” Roman  Wall,”  and  Mackenzie’s 
“View  of  Northumberland,”  vol.  i.,  p.  19.3,  A.D. 
1825.  When  returning  from  Bewoastle  to  Gils- 
land,  having  seen  its  camp-cross  and  castle,  I 
encountered  the  mounds  and  maiden  way, 
described  and  planned  by  the  late  Rev.  Edward 
Maughan,  in  the  “ Arcbmological  Journal,” 
vol.  ii.  I found  it  near  Spade  Adam;  and  for 
several  miles  northwards  Mr.  M.  traces  this  road 
from  Burdoswald  to  Castleton,  in  Scotland. 

CuR.  Cooke. 


OPENING  OP  THE  CAPPOQUIN  CONVENT 
NEW  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  in  the  midst  of  the  un- 
rivalled Boenery  of  the  Blackwater,  the  above 
institution,  under  the  management  of  the  ladies 
of  the  Convent  of  Mercy,  at  Cappoquin,  was  in* 
augurated  by  a public  demonstration.  These 
schools  closely  adjoin  the  station-house  of  the 
Waterford,  Dungarvan,  and  Liamore  Railway, 
and  are  situate  immediately  behind  the  house 
and  premises  previously  used  as  a temporary 
school  and  house  for  a small  number  of  boys. 
The  buildings  are  T shaped  in  plan,  and  are  two 
stories  high,  the  ground-floor  being  devoted  to 
schools  and  workroom,  dining-hall,  large  and 
commodious  bathroom  and  lavatories,  kitchen, 
scullery,  pantries,  &o. ; the  first  floor  to  dormi- 
tories,  superintendent’s  room,  granaries,  clotbea- 
room,  Ac.  The  elevation  is  plain  and  snbstantial. 
The  nnder-eides  of  all  the  floors  and  the  roofs  of 
the  dormitories  are  formed  of  open  timber  work, 
and  varnished  so  as  to  show  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  The  dormitory  is  some  70  ft.  long  by 
26  ft.  wide.  The  deeigua  for  the  buildings  were 
snpplied  by  Mr.  Matthias  T.  O’Keeffe,  of  Cork, 
and  the  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  John  Sheehan, 
contractor,  and  superintended  by  Mr.  Miobael 
Morrissy,  both  of  Cappoqnin. 


THE  DANGER  OF  BUILDING  OVER 
WORKED. OUT  MINES. 

Considerable  alarm  was  felt  by  the  residents 
of  Westbourne-gardens,  Dowanbill,  a suburban 
locality  in  the  west  end  of  Glasgow,  owing  to 
the  partial  subsidence  of  several  tenements  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  13th  ult.  The 
houses  referred  to  are  four  stories  in  height,  all 
self-contained,  and  consisting  of  about  ten  apart- 
ments, with  servants’  acoommodation.  In  all 
cases  they  are  occupied  by  the  proprietors.  The 
tenement,  which  has  suffered  most  is  No.  37, 
occupied  by  Mr.  Collins,  but  the  houses  on  either 
side  of  this  have  been  in  some  degree  affected 
by  the  mishap.  It  seems  that  a crack  bad  been 
observed  in  the  wall  of  Mr.  Collins’s  house  on 
the  previons  day  (Saturday),  but  this  caused  no 
serious  apprehension.  Early  on  Sunday  morn* 
ing,  however,  the  servants  were  alarmed  by  a 
series  of  loud  cracking  noises,  and  on  examina- 
tion being  made,  it  was  found  that  a rent,  ex- 
tending  from  the  basement  flat  to  the  roof,  had 
taken  place.  The  proprietor  being  from  borne, 
he  was  immediately  apprised  of  the  circumstance 
by  telegraph,  all  possible  precautions  being  taken 
in  the  meantime  to  prevent  more  serious  results. 
Of  the  other  dwellings  affected,  Mr.  Jackson’s, 
No.  38,  suffered  most,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  furniture  was  removed  to  a neighbouring 
house.  It  also  appeared  on  the  Monday  that  the 
buildings  generally  had  sunk  to  a lower  level, 
and  at  night  the  fronts  of  Nos.  37  and  38  seemed 
to  be  in  danger  of  falling  forward.  The  services 


of  Mr.  Rankine,  C.E.,  were  called  into  requisition, 
and  that  gentleman  having  examined  the  build-  | 
ing,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  erected 
over  a wronght-out  mine,  the  roof  of  which  was 
perhaps  about  20  feet  below  the  surface.  No.  37 
was  probably  above  a “room,”  and  in  its  sub- 
sidence dragged  the  neighbouring  houses  with  it. 
He  was  of  opinion  the  erection  would  sink  lower 
still.  The  whole  of  the  occupants  have  since 
removed.  The  damaged  buildings,  which  are  on 
the  south  side  of  the  triangle  known  as  the 
” gardens,”  have  been  bat  recently  erected,  and 
some  of  the  adjoining  bouses  are  only  now  being 
finished.  As  the  property  is  of  a superior  kind, 
and  in  a fashionable  locality,  the  pecuniary  loss 
alone  is  serious. 


NEW  PUBLIC  HALLS. 

MelTcsham. — A new  public  hall,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  about  2,000L,  has  just  been  presented  to 
the  town  of  Melksham,  Wilts,  by  Miss  Fowjer, 
in  celebration  of  the  completion  of  her  eightieth 
year.  The  hall,  which  has  sitting  accommoda- 
tion for  300  persons,  is  faced  with  freestone,  and 
is  40  ft.  long  by  28  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  the  height 
of  the  hall  is  19  ft.  Mr.  Bulgin  was  the  builder. 

Neuipori.— The  Blyth  Hall,  Newport,  Dundee, 
which  has  been  erected  by  Mrs.  Kerr,  of  Ash- 
bank,  in  memory  of  her  brothers,  Henry, 
Thomas,  and  Charles  Blyth,  was  formally  opened 
on  the  19tb  nU.  by  Provost  Robertson.  The 
building  will  comfortably  accommodate  about 
600  persons.  Tbo  cost  of  erection  has  been 
about  4,0001. 

Canterbury. — The  now  ball  wbiob  has  been 
built  by  the  Loyal  City  of  Canterbury  Lodge  of 
Odd  Fellows  in  Orange-streeb,  Canterbury,  has 
been  opened.  The  building  has  cost  over  2,5001. 
Mr.  Wiltshier  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Besley 
the  contractor  for  the  work. 

Tayport. — The  new  Temperance  Hall  at  Tay- 
port,  Dundee,  has  been  opened.  It  is  a plain  and 
sabstantial  edifice,  and  was  built  from  plans  by 
Mr.  John  Bruce,  architect,  Dundee.  A back  wing 
striking  out  from  the  west  side  provides  for  an 
ante-room,  seated  for  abont  fifty  people  ; while 
the  sunk  flat  below  it  will  serve  for  the  hall- 
keeper’s  house.  The  hall,  which  measures  60  ft. 
long  by  34  ft.  broad,  provides  ample  accommo- 
dation for  500  people.  The  contractors  were 
Mason,  Mr.  David  Halley ; joiner,  Mr.  Dowie ; 
slaters,  Messrs.  Simpson  & Son  j and  plumber, 
Mr.  Murray,  Broughty  Ferry. 


NEW  HOSPITALS. 

Southport. — The  Sanitary  Committee  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Southport  has  just  erected  two 
hospitals  for  fever  patients  on  a plot  of  land  two 
miles  away  from  the  Town-hall,  to  the  right- 
hand  side  of  Churchtown  on  leaving  Southport. 
The  hospitals  are  each  divided  into  two  wards, 
affording  a total  accommodation  for  twenty-four 
beds,  and  allowing  1,700  cnbio  feet  of  air  space 
to  each  patient  when  the  beds  are  full.  The 
various  buildings  are  arranged  on  the  pavilion 
plan,  and  the  hospitals  are  placed  parallel  one 
to  the  other  about  90  ft.  apart,  each  being  65  ft. 
long,  24  ft.  wide,  10  ft.  6 in.  high  to  eaves,  and 
divided  into  two  wards.  Midway  between  is  a 
building,  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  containing  the  surgery, 
store-room,  and  kitchen,  with  a passage  in  the 
centre;  this  communicates,  by  means  of  open 
corridors  covered  with  galvanised  corrugated 
iron  roofs,  with  the  hospitals  on  each  side,  afford- 
ing  convenient  access  in  all  directions.  The 
hospitals  have,  at  the  four  gables,  projections 
fitted  up  with  hot  baths  and  Heap’s  patent  closets 
for  dry  earth.  Brick  foundations  are  laid  to 
support  the  framework  of  the  walls  and  floors. 
The  sides,  ends,  divisions,  and  roofs  of  the  build- 
ings  consist  of  a framework  of  timber,  covered 
on  the  outside  with  galvanised  corrugated  iron 
sheets,  and  on  the  inside  with  tongued  and 
grooved  boarding,  moulds,  and  skirting,  var- 
nished and  painted.  The  design  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  plan  is  in  accordance  with  the  sugges- 
tions  of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Vernon,  M.D. ; and  Mr.  Crabtree,  the  borough 
surveyor,  has  had  the  supervision  of  the  entire 
work  during  the  execution  by  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Edward  T.  Bsllhonse  & Co.,  engineers, 
of  Manchester. 

Qrimshy. — The  new  hospital  for  Grimsby  and 
neighbourhood  was  opened  by  the  Countess  of 
Yarborough  on  the  22nd  ult.  The  building, 
which  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  5,000L,  has 
a frontage  to  the  westward,  and  iis  designed  on 
the  block  system ; it  will,  when  completed, 


accommodate  upwards  of  fifty  in-door  patients. 
The  wards  have  hollow  walls,  the  windows  at 
each  side  are  taken  close  cp  to  the  ceiling,  and 
fresh  air  is  brought  in  by  tubes  and  admitted  by 
gratings  in  the  floor,  and  both  these  inlets  and 
the  foul-air  outlets  are  controlled  from  the  wards, 
and  are  perfectly  noiseless.  The  wards  are 
warmed  with  hot  water  on  the  low-pressure 
system.  The  walls  are  faced  with  the  red  kiln 
bricks  used  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  angles 
and  quoins  of  the  windows  are  picked  oat  m 
stock  bricks,  and  Bath  stone  dressings  are  also 
introduced.  The  style  is  Domestic  Gothic,  freely 
treated,  the  entrance  being  finished  with  a small 
tower  and  spirelet.  The  buildings  have  been 
erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Smith  & Brodriok,  architects,  Hull,  whose 
designs  were  selected  in  a limited  competition, 
and  the  entire  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  E.  Dawson,  for  Messrs.  Logan  & Heming- 
way, contractors,  of  Grimsby. 


STEREOSCOPIC  EFFECTS. 

Mr.  W.  Mathews,  of  the  Royal  Fort,  Brietol, 
writes  as  follows  : — 

Most  persons  have  become  acquainted  with  a 
simple  and  readily-constructed  apparatus,  by 
means  of  which  drawings,  portraits,  or  plans 
may  be  very  closely  copied.  It  consists,  in  its 
most  primitive  form,  merely  of  an  upright  sheet 
of  glass  supported  transversely  or  affixed  in  a 
groove  npon  a flat  surface.  When  it  is  in  use, 
the  drawing  which  the  student  purposes  to  re- 
produce is  placed  upon  the  board,  lying  imme- 
diately before  him.  Then,  looking  from  loft  to 
right,  the  eye  rests  upon  the  glass,  in  which  is 
seen  mirrored  an  exact  image  of  the  thing  to 
be  drawn, — imprinted  apparently  upon  the 
blank  sheet,  which  lies  at  the  student’s  right 
hand.  By  this  means  he  is  enabled  to  obtain 
an  acourate  tracing  of  the  portrait  or  sketch. 
Now,  it  will  be  evident  that  when  the  appa- 
ratus is  efficiently  constructed,  this  duplicate 
copy  of  the  drawing  can  be  withdrawn  for 
examination  at  any  stage  of  the  work,  and  may 
be  afterwards  carefully  replaced  and  proceeded 
with.  So,  too,  it  will  be  equally  evident  that 
in  the  instance  of  copying  a portrait,  the  sub- 
stitntion  of  any  other  lace  than  the  original 
one  would  be  attended  by  a falsification  of 
the  image,  and  a consequent  destruction  of 
the  true  identity.  At  this  point,  then,  the 
reader  may  be  requested  to  surmise  for  himself 
the  arrangements  that  have  been  devised  for 
communicating  to  the  image,  as  presented  in 
the  mirror,  the  utmost  possible  degree  of  vivid- 
ness, and  for  efficaciously  utilising  the  appa- 
ratus as  an  agent  of  judicial  identification. 

These  details  consist,  in  the  main,  of  certain 
acceasories  for  directing  a powerful  concentra- 
tion of  light  upon  the  portrait,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  a mirror-plate  of  superior  quality  and 
of  an  espeoial  tint.  Thus  furnished,  it  is  next 
necessary  that  two  life-size  photographs  shall 
bo  so  arranged  under  the  light  and  on  the  re- 
verse sides  of  the  mirror-screen,  that  the  vividly, 
illuminated  features  of  the  one  shall  be  perfectly 
imaged  at  the  precise  angle  and  point  of  sight 
where  the  other  appears.  All  being  satisfactory, 
an  entire  novelty  awaits  the  investigator.  For, 
in  the  event  of  the  photographs  being  those  of 
the  senne  person,  and  the  attitude  correspond, 
ing,  then,  at  the  precise  moment  token  perfect 
ttnison  is  reached,  one  single  image  starts  sud- 
denly into  existence,  with  all  of  those  statuesque 
effects  hitherto  deemed  peculiar  to  the  stereo- 
scope,  and  with  all  the  vivid  realism  of  lifo 
itself!  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  I have  not 
here  specified  all  the  paraphernalia  requisite  to 
bring  about  these  effects  in  their  most  brilliant 
form;  but  the  general  principle  will  be  suf- 
ficiently obvious  to  the  intelligent  reader. 


Ancient  Coins. — A discovery  of  ancient  coins 
has  just  been  made  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Allen 
Gilmour,  a few  miles  from  Cupar  Fife.  In  drain- 
ing a portion  of  land  some  labourers  struck  on 
what  appeared  to  be  a boulder,  but  subsequently 
was  discovered  to  be  a pob.  A stone  was  firmly 
wedged  into  its  mouth,  and  on  being  removed  it 
was  found  that  the  vessel  was  filled  with  coins, ^ 
the  total  number  of  pieces  being  9,000.  Most  of 
them  have  the  appearance  of  a well-worn  six- 
pence,  a few  the  size  of  a florin,  though  not 
quite  so  thick,  and  a small  number  are  about  the 
size  of  a shilling.  They  are  all  silver,  and  so  far 
as  has  been  ascertained,  of  tbe  twelfth,  thir- 
teenth, and  fourteenth  centuries. 
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LLANDUDNO  PROMENADE  PIER. 

CIVIL  AND  SIECHANICAL  ENGINEEBS’  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  the 
24th  ult.,  the  president,  Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft,  in 
the  chair,  a paper  was  read  on  the  above-named 
pier,  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Rew,  illustrated  by  thirty 
sheets  of  general  and  detail  drawings.  It  was 
stated  that  the  quantity  of  materials  to  be  used 
in  this  work  will  be, — 600  tons  of  wrought  iron, 
in  lattice.girders,  braoing,  &c.  j average  span  of 
girders,  50  ft.,  with  a depth  of  4 ft.  2 in.;  450 
tons  of  oast  iron,  in  162  piles,  12  in.  diameter; 
50  tons  of  ditto,  in  parapets  ; 5,000  cubic  feet  of 
greenheart  timber  ; 4,800  ditto  of  pitch-pine  in 
flooring ; total  length  of  structure,  1,234  ft. ; 
average  width  between  parapets,  25  ft. ; total 
cost,  26,OOOZ.,  equal  to,  say,  63Z.  5s.  per  yard. 

The  work  is  being  carried  ont  under  the 
direction  of  the  engineers,  Messrs.  Brunlees 
& M'Kerrow,  their  resident  being  Mr.  Herbert 
Neal;  and  the  contractor,  Mr.  John  Dixon,  of 
Laurence  Pountney-hill,  London. 

The  cast-iron  piles  are  driven  an  average  of 
from  5 ft.  to  7 ft.  into  the  ground ; and  all  iron- 
work  painted  with  Grifiith’s  patent  silicate 
enamel  paint. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Messrs.  H 
Valpy,  H.  Ellis  Hill,  W.  C.  Street,  A.  Payne,  and 
J.  Love  took  part,  and  at  the  close  a vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  the  author  for  his  paper, 
which  is  a valuable  addition  to  the  sooietv’s 
records. 


.ti.v.juauou  irum  a snort  articio  m the  Times,  and  not 
from  our  full  descriptive  pamphlet  (which  we  have  now 
sent  to  him).  The  Hungarians,  it  appears,  construct 
their  floors  of  round  beams,  10  in.  or  U in.  diameter,  and 
sawn  10  half,  and  then  laid  close  to  each  other  How  we 
act  in  direct  opposition  to  this,  using  thin  timbers.  2 in 
rP  ‘o  3 1”-.  aafl  by  this  means  the  possibility 

01  shnnkpe  is  reduced  to  a minimum,  which  Herr  Yid^kr 
speaks  of  as  being  such  a drawback  to  the  Hungarian 
method.  The  spikes  used  by  ns  are  not  so  much  to  over- 
come the  shrinkage  of  the  timber  ithough,  in  a measure 
they  certainly  do  this),  but  to  bring  them  all  into  close 
proiimity,  and  thus  form  a solid  wood  floor,  as  much  for 
Prevention  of  shrinkage.  Herr 


* — : — j ’ — .viio  a Boiiu  woou  uoor,  as  much  lor 
bearing  power  as  for  prevention  of  shrinkage.  Herr 
VidiSky  a system  of  reeds  and  plaster  is  just  an  ordinary 
lath-and  plastor  ceiling,  only  snbstituting  reeds  for  laths, 
as  13  sometimes  done  in  ntir  nwn  


FIREPROOF  FL00RIN(?. 

Mr.  W.  it.  Cozens  Hardy  writes  to  the 
Tvnes  from  Letheringsett  Hall,  Norfolk,  as 
follows,  viz, Having  had  a considerable  fire 
on  my  premises  some  years  ago,  I was  much- 
interested  in  the  account  yon  published  some 
weeks  back  of  the  fireproof  flooring  designed  by 
Messrs.  Evans  & Swain.  I have  a largo  malt- 
house,  40  ft.  by  180  ft.,  which  was  built  about 
the  year  182 1,  over  which  is  a chamber  of  the 
same  size  for  storing  barley  and  malt.  The  floor 
was  made  without  any  joists,  and  having  resisted 
the  ravages  of  a large  fire  on  the  Ist  of  April, 
1827,  it  may  interest  yonr  architectural  readers 
to  learn  hpw  it  was  constmoted.  The  bnilding 
IS  40  ft.  wide,  and  strong  beams,  6 in.  by  15  in., 
were  placed  on  the  brick  walls,  7 ft.  apart,  each 
beam  being  supported  by  two  iron-wronght 
columns;  upon  these  beams  3 in.  deals,  grooved 
and  tongued,  were  fastened  without  any  joists. 
The  fire  originated  in  this  building,  from  the 
spontaneous  ignition  of  high-dried  malt,  and  in 
Jess  than  an  hour  the  whole  roof  fell  upon  this 
floor.  Some  time  elapsed  before  a fire-engine 
could  be  obtained.  At  length  the  fire  was  got 
under,  but  continued  to  burn  for  some  twenty, 
four  hours  afterwards.  To  my  astonishment, 
none  of  the  beama  were  destroyed,  and  the  floor 
was  scarcely  at  all  injured  (only  abont  a dozen 
small  holes  having  been  burnt  through),  and  the 
floor  exists  at  the  present  time  as  strong  as  it 
was  fifty  years  ago.  I may  observe  that  this 
floor,  though  somewhat  moist  in  its  construction, 
was  simply  made  for  strength,  and  without  any 
idea  of  its  being  leas  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
fire  than  ordinary  floors.  I am  quite  certain 
that  the  safety  of  this  floor  arose  entirely  from 
the  3-in_.  deals  being  grooved  and  tongued,  thus 
preventing  the  air  from  getting  between  the 
joints  and  feeding  the  flames.  If  a floor  on  this 
principle  were  made  with  a double  thickness  of 
3.in.  deals,  tongued  with  hoop  iron,  one  above 
the  beams  and  the  other  under,  with  concrete 
between,  and  with  a ceiling  of  thick  plaster,  as 
suggested  by  Messrs.  Evans  & Swain,  I have  no 
doubt  it  would  resist  the  action  of  fire  much 
longer  than  so-called  fireproof  buildings,  and  the 
cost  would  be  very  trifling.  I shall  be  happy  to 
show  my  malfc-honse  to  any  one  who  may  wish 


-e>  — J ...Awonvunug  1CCU3  loriaius, 
aa  13  aometimea  done  in  our  own  country,  where  reeds  are 
cheap  and  easily  obtainable,  and  this  can,  of  course  be 
mst  as  easilyapphed  to  onr  groundwork  of  solid  timber  ■ 
but  we  prefer  our  system  of  dovetail  keys  or  nails,  as  the 
chance  of  cracking  from  shrinkage  is  materially  reduced 
thereby.  The  advantage  of  our  key  is,  that  if  the  wood 
dovetail  stonks^  it  separates  from  the  plaster  without 
cracking  it,  leaving  the  latter  loose  as  regards  ihe  wood- 
work  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  yet  securely,  being  held 
in  Its  place  by  the  dovetails.  ^ ® 

Where  Herr  Tiddky  says, —‘‘I  am  sure  that  the  flames 
*;•  broke  through  the  experimental  flooring 
trial  in  Loiidon,  were  entirely  due  to  the  shrinkage 
fl.V . b®  18  1“  error  altogether.  The  smoko  ouly 
J^ound  its  way  throagh  that  portion  of  our  floor  which  we 
had  purposely  left  unprotected  by  plaster,  to  test  the 
f between  a solid  wood  ceiling  alone,  and  one  pro- 

teoted  by  nlaster.  We  assert,— and  those  who  were  present 
out.-that  ‘'no  smoke  whatever 
came  through  the  protected  portion ; what  did  come 
through  the  joints  of  that  part,  and  which  mav  have  been 
mistaken  for  smoke,  was  steam  caused  by  the  plaster  being 
green  and  not  properly  dry”  (the  short  time,  for  which 
we  had  permission  to  use  the  ground  having  prevented 
gi^iQg  the  plastering  as  long  a time  to  dry  as  we 
could  have  wished),  when  it  (the  plaster)  became  heated, 
steam  was  formed  at  the  back,  and  forced  its  way  between 
the  joints  m one  or  two  instances  blowing  out  the  plaster 
stoppmgwherethejointwasalittlewide.  Wecanconfldently 
assert  that  for  four  hours  at  least  no  smoke  found  its  way 
through  the  joints  of  our  protected  portion  of  floor  ” 

Herr  Viriiil-v  la  aa^ioIaI..  -iAU-  f- ; .... 


SURVEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 


TT  ''  -T-j-'r  piuiecieu  poruon 

„S.'" 

all  ; this  IB  one 


■ - •• -v.—u./  *'6111,  iu  oaring 

surface  of  our  floor  was  not  protected  at  all „„„ 
advantage  of  our  system.  Nothing  is  wanted  in  a building 
for  ordinary  purposes;  it  is  only  necessary  when  used  for 
aa  inSammablo  goods,  and  then  we  introduce 

on  the  top  of  the  floor  tiles,  cement,  or  stoue.  We  must 
not  trespass  on  your  space  further,  but  conclude  by  saving 
liHAAot-  'villiDg  to  set  our  system  against  the 

ilungarian  one  advocated  in  the  letter  we  reply  to,  and 
will  guarantee  that,  span  for  span,  oars  will  carry  more 
weight  and  stand  a lar  larger  amount  of  lire. 

Evans  & Swain, 


SiB.-^e  notice  in  your  number  for  May  19th  a letter 
from  a Hungarian  engineer.  Herr  Ladislas  Tid^ky,  com- 
menting  on  an  article  in  the  Timwof  April  20th,  describing 
the  trial  of  our  patent  fireproof  construction.  Will  you 
ki^ly  allow  us  a small  space  to  reply  to  his  letter. 

He  states  that  onr  system  is  no  novelty,  but  has  been 
in  use  more  than  two  centuries  in  his  country”  • but  cer- 
^“""'ruction  has  never,  so  far  as  we  are  aware 
deerdedit  country  or  elsewhere,  and  most 

iuvAn’.iAA^  c P®”0“8Jly  concerned,  is  a baud 

jiae  invention  of  our  own. 

tinn^nf  he  proceed,  to  give  along  deacrip. 

J different  to  our.  (though  founded  on 

om  haSnS  diudTantage.  wt.ch 


NOTES  FROM  CHESTER. 

ProposeA  Widening  of  Northgate-street—At 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Chester  Town 
Coanoil,  on  the  16bh  ult.,  it  was  resolved,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Brown,  “ That  a special 
committee  bo  appointed  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  necessity  of  widening  Northgate-street 
from  the  Cross  to  the  Market,  and  of  improving 
the  access  to  the  Market,  and  that  they  be  em- 
powered  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  professional 
su^eyors,  &o.,  if  deemed  by  them  necessary.” 

School  of  Alt.— The  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  students  of  the  Chester  School  of 
Art  took  place  on  tho  16ih  nit.,  under  the  pre- 
sidcncy  of  the  Mayor.  The  hon.  sec.,  Mr. 
Cottingham,  read  the  report  for  the  past  year, 
which  states  that  the  school  has  been  making 
satisfactory  progress,  and  is  at.’present  increasing 
in  nnmbers  and  steady  attendance.  The  total 
number  of  students  who  have  attended  during 
the  year  has  been  103,  being  an  increase  of 
twenty-two  upon  the  number  who  attended 
during  the  previous  year.  This  increase  applied 
to  every  class.  The  financial  year  shows  an  in. 
CMase  of  receipts  from  students’  fees  of  24Z.  over 
the  amount  last  year.  The  quality  and  advance- 
menb  of  the  stages  of  the  work  done  by  the 
stndents  have  been  superior  to  that  of  previous 
years,  and  the  saocees  at  the  Government  exami- 
nations has  been  very  gratifying.  Mr.  Craistcr 
18  the  head  master.  The  Rev.  E.  L.  Y,  Deacle 
rector  of  Northenden,  presented  the  prizes,  and 
gave  an  interesting  address. 


Carlisle.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Carlisle 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  the  clerk  read  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  Johnston,  resigning  his 
situation  in  the  surveyor’s  ofBoo,  and  the  quea- 
once  arose  as  to  whether  the  Urban 
Authority  should  appoint  somebody  in  his  place 
or  Jet  the  surveyor  do  it  at  his  own  coat.  The 
surveyor  (Mr.  MoKie)  said  there  was  work  for 
four  men,  and  it  was  hard  if  he  had  to  find  that 
asBiatance.  He  had  lost  400Z.  a year  dead  by 
taking  this  appointment.  He  came  to  settle 
among  friends,  but  it  was  at  a dead  loss  of  4001. 
a year,  and  at  present  it  was  600Z,  a year  loss. 
They  wonld  not  find  any  place  of  importance 
where  the  surveyor  found  all  the  assistance. 
After  some  further  disoussiou,  Mr.  Wheatley 
said  : — If  Mr.  MoKie  will  make  an  application  to 
the  Councillor  a higher  salary  I will  be  prepared 
to  move  that  he  have  it  and  devote  his  whole 
time  to  ns.  The  subject  then  dropped. 

Wolverhampton.— Mr.  Anthony  Morgan,  O.B , 
borough  surveyor,  of  Wolverhampton  for  the 
past  twelve  years,  recently  died.  At  a meeting 
of  the  Town  Connoil,  on  the  14th  ult.,  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  reported  that,  having  care- 
fully  deliberated  upon  the  subject  of  the  appoint- 
mentof  a socoessor  to  the  late  Mr.  Morgan,  and 
also  as  to  the  necessity  of  filling  the  vacancy  at 
as  early  a date  as  possible,  they  felt  it  imperative, 
m the  interest  of  the  town,  to  recommend  the 
Council  to  appoint  a gentleman  with  status  and 
qualifications  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the 
late  borough  surveyor,  not  only  because  the 
ordinary  duties  of  tho  office  require  a gentleman 
of  high  soieutifio  attainments  for  the  efficient 
performance,  but  because  the  artisans’  scheme 
and  other  important  improvements  will  require 
the  attention  of  an  experienced  engineer  and 
surveyor.  Under  these  oironmatanoes  the  com- 
mittee  recommended  that  the  salary  of  the  snr. 
veyor  shall  be  500Z.  per  annum,  he  finding  the 
necessary  staff  in  hia  office.  Therecommenda- 
tion  was  adopted. 


GAS  AND  WATER. 

_ Under  the  heading  of  “ Bane  and  Antidote,” 
m a recent  number  of  the  Builder,  there  is  a 
suggestion  from  M.  Ambroise  Potry  to  connect 
the  water  supply  to  the  gas  arrangements  in 
theatres,  so  that  in  the  event  of  fire  water  could 
be  turned  on  instead  of  gas.  This  is  aotnally 
earned  out  at  the  Park  Theatre,  Camden-iown, 
and  has  already  oanaed  some  inconvenience, 
through  persons  explaining  the  arrangement,  and 
letting  the  water  into  the  gas-pipes,  which  had 
to  bo  removed  before  proper  light  could  be 
obtained. 

In  the  case  of  a fire,  the  action  of  the  water 
would  be  BO  localised  as  to  be  of  very  little  use, 
and  in  the  early  stages  of  a fire  the  absence  of 
light  in  the  dark  places  about  a theatre  would  be 
a great  source  of  danger  to  those  who  were 
endeavouring  to  extinguish  it,  or  to  save 
property.  Qas  Engineer. 


THE  PARKS  AND  PATHS  ABOUT  THE 
PALACES. 


lliia  13  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  has  only  gained  his 


DIFFERENCE  IN  IRON. 

Sir,— Can  any  of  yonr  readers  tell  me  the 
reason  why  some  wronght-iron  work  rusts  and 
shells  off,  and  some  does  not  P 
The  iron  railing  round  the  Albert  Monument, 
opposite  the  Town-hall,  Manchester,  was  in  a 
state  of  decay  some  few  months  ago,  although 
It  appeared  to  have  been  well  painted.  I have 
seen  wronght-iron  nails,  bands,  &o.,  on  old 
church  doors,  quite  fresh.looking,  and  with- 
ont  paint  on  them  (probably  worn  off).  In  fact 
the  house  I live  in  has  a lot  of  old  wrought  iron 
about  the  oak,  internally  and  externally,  and  it 
IS  130  years  old ; nearly  all  of  it  appears  to  be 
Bonnd,  except  in  a few  instances. 

Is  the  iron  of  the  present  day  of  inferior 
quality,  or  is  it  burnt  up  too  muoh  in  being 
wrought  ? 2^  ® 


? ^P®rat>o.ns  are  ID  process,  and  nowperhaps 
those  who  direct  and  give  orders  may  deem  it  worth  while 
to  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  economy  to  spend  a 
little  more  on  good  and  sofEcient  gravel,  rather  than  let 
the  public  cut  ont  new  tracks  to  avoid  the  disagreeable 
walking  which  they  are  expected  to  perform.  That  path 
from  PicoadiUy,  opposite  Devonshire  House  to  Backing- 
ham  I alace,  and  tho  vast  acres  in  front  of  the  said  Palace, 
have  been  all  this  winter  iu  a disgraceful  state  of  muddy 
ridges,  and  hollows,  and  swamps,  and  now  dry  weather 
has  set  in,  reenlting  in  the  only  possible  change  to  dust 
and  gritty  rubble,  water-carts  occasionally  only  making  it 
B^ticky  and  dirty,  and  there  is  a perfect  fortification  of 
hurdles  to  drive  unfortunate  walkers  back  to  the  path 
unless  they  like  the  wet  grass  better.  If  only  a tidy  path 
were  made,  all  that  hnrdle  management  might  be  saved 
and  the  public  eased;  but  no,  the  thoroughfare  is  for 
common  people  only,  and  they  may  grind  their  boots  to 
shreds,  while  nice  clean  paths  are  kept  near  the  houses 
where  nobody  walks,  and  the  parts  devoted  to  horse-riding 
are  far  more  carefully  kept  up,  though  taken  from  the 
grass  part,  which  is  so  woefully  reduced  from  its  former 
8ll  ‘liat  desert  be  kept  in  front  of  the 
1 alace  ? It  is  the  most  dreary  uncomfortable  place  in  all 
Uie  West  End;  corners  of  it  harbour  rubbish,  weeds,  and 
disagreeables,  instead  of  fine  trees,  shrubs,  or  good  archi- 
tecture. A fine  space  spoilt  1 * H C 


”20,  QUEEN-STREET,  MAYFAIR.” 


theiplain,  in  reference  to  yonr  notice  o 

my  aide  of  Dining-room,"  at  the  above  (Koyal  Academy) 
that  the  doors  yon  criticise  form  what  have  been  fonni 
very  convenient  cupboards  on  either  side  of  fireplace,  anc 
do  not  corrospoud  to  any  doors  opposite. 

Aston  Wbdb, 


June  2,  1877.] 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  SANITAET 
ABKANGEMBNTS  OE  DWELLINGS. 

SiE, — That  a reasonable  amonnt  of  pains 
should  be  taken  to  perfect  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  our  brick-and-mortar  dwelling-honses 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  Bub  the  per- 
feotly.arranged  house  which  sanitary  enthusiasts 
sigh  for  does  not  appear  to  be  practically  attain- 
able,  and  would,  if  attainable,  probably  not  be 
desirable.  For  in  that  pertecbly  arranged 
dwelling  alone  would  there  be  pure  air,  and 
exemption  from  draughts.  Its  owner,  therefore, 
would,  if  it  could  be  realised,  be  in  constant 
danger  of  snffering  from  exposure  to  the  varia- 
tions  of  temperature  of  his  outer  mansion,  the 
world  at  large.  In  this  our  planetary  palace  we 
daily  complain  of  the  weather,  that  its  ventila- 
tion is  not  all  that  we,  as  sanitary  reformers, 
could  desire.  There  are  exceeding  draughts  in 
it  in  the  guise  of  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  and 
cyclones,  and  there  are  corners  where  life  cannot 
be  sustained,  miasmatic  regions,  &o. 

We  have  been  exhorted  not  to  be  righteons 
overmuch,  and  by  a parity  of  reasoning  we  ought 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  danger  in 
being  *'  sanitary  ” overmuch.  We  may  over- 
step a certain  moderation  in  these  matters  and 
fare  worse  j for  what  greater  means  of  torture 
could  be  inflicted  upon  a human  being  than  to 
provide  him  with  a house  free  from  draughts, 
and  wherein  he  should  breathe  perfectly  pure  air, 
if  he  have  to  pass  two-thirds  of  his  time  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  the  changes  of  temperature, 
and  the  cold  and  damp  of  the  outer  world  ? 

But  there  is  yet  another  house  with  respect  to 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  which  we  give  too 
little  heed, — in  which  the  admirable  provisions 
of  nature  are  times  out  of  number  thrown  outof 
gear  with  the  most  contemptaoua  effrontery.  I 
mean  the  house  of  flesh  and  blood, — the  dwelling 
of  the  soul, — it  is  the  mismanagement  of  this 
house  which  is  nine  tiroes  out  of  ten  the  cause 
of  those  ailments  and  diseases  which  bring  it 
prematurely  to  dilapidation  and  destruction. 
Yet  moat  of  these  ills  are  prevontible  if  men 
and  women  were  only  better  instructed  in  the 
laws  of  health.  But,  strange  to  say,  in  no 
subject  does  there  exist  a greater  degree  of 
ignorance  than  in  that  which  treats  of  the  proper 
management  of  the  soul’s  tenement;  and  in  this 
Ignorance  we  are  too  prone  to  lay  our  ailments 
at  the  door  of  some  mal-arrangement  of  bricks 
and  mortar. 

While  discussing  the  proper  oonstruotion  of 
the  elaborate  mansion  of  brick  or  stone,  we  should 
not  forget  that  there  are  dwellers  in  tents,  and 
that  these  do  not  fare  badly.  There  are  also 
temporary  dwellers  under  umbrellas;  and  an 
umbrella  in  these  pouring  times  is  no  despicable 
shed.  Yet  it  pains  one  to  see  grown  persons  and 
children  on  their  daily  errands,  exposed  to  an 
incessant  downpour,  without  either  a silken  or  a 
cotton  roof  to  protect  them.  Need  I state  to 
what  results  such  exposure,  and  then  partial 
drying  in  close  rooms,  lead  ? Would  it  then 
not  be  a great  work  of  charity  to  bring  about  a 
manufacture  of  cheap  umbrellas  ? At  present, 
in  their  cheapest  form,  umbrellas  are  too  ex- 
pensive for  many  poor  creatures  to  obtain,  An 
umbrella  in  time  would  often  save  the  greater 
expenses  of  hospital  and  poor-house,  and  also 
prevent  the  loss  of  many  human  lives. 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


SPANISH  CHESTNUT. 

I SiE, — I should  be  glad  to  ask  if  any  of  your 
readers  who  maybe  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
jthis  timber  can  send  me  particnlars  of  any  cases 
in  which  they  certainly  know  it  to  have  been 
used  in  Medimval  carpentry  ? I find  that  the 
relief  in  its  use  still  exists,  and  I have  had  some 
sases  named  to  me  which  seem  worth  investiga- 
iioD.  I want  evidence  rather  than  tradition,  and 
ny  inquiry  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
lurability  of  this  timber.  Thos.  Blashill. 


MODES  OF  BUILDING, 

Silt, — Please  send  all  your  staff  and  all  your 
’eaders  to  inspect  in  skeleton,  carcasses  nn- 
dastered,  substantial,  new  (?)  brickwork  and 
nortar  of  basement,  party,  and  foundation 
vails  of  unfinished  residences  between  High- 
JoryNew  Park  Hotel  and  Finsbury  Park,  Seven 
h'sters-road,  and  report  fairly  without  malice 
hereon.  Q. 

***  We  relegate  the  duty  to  the  District 
Surveyor,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  his  report. 


THE  TREES  IN  KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

Sir, — It  would  appear  Uiat  occasionally  you 
tako  up  matters  that  do  not  always  apply  to 
bricks  and  mortar,  and  not  unfrequently  your 
columns  are  extended  to  acts  of  charity. 

You  put  up  houses  and  build  and  pick  np  men. 
May  I ask  from  you  the  same  benevolence  and 
kindness  to  help  me  in  finding  food  and  nourish- 
raent  for  those  poor  old  trees  in  Kensington 
Gardens  ? 

While  trotting  over  the  bare  roots,  which  I 
do  every  morning  at  seven  a.m.  to  procure  a cup 
of  that  well-known  refreshing  spring-water,  I 
wonder  bow  it  is  the  young  plants  are  nourished 
with  manure,  and  the  spade  used  to  loosen  the 
earth,  while  those  charming  old  trees  are  for- 
saken, until  the  roots  are  as  bare  as  the  trunks. 

An  old  castle,  an  old  man,  and  an  old  tree 
deserve  the  same  attention,  on  the  principle  of 
“ Do  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by.” 

Eldridoe  SPR.m. 


SAFETY  IN  THE  MINE. 

Sib, — The  Rhondda  Valley  excitement  has 
nearly  subsided, — aid  and  sympathy  extended, 
but  no  remedy  provided.  What  has  happened 
may  re-oocur  to-morrow ; mechanical  contri- 
vances can  prevent  loss  and  sorrow ; gas,  fire, 
water,  the  exit  blocked,  hundreds  in  death’s 
arms  are  often  looked ; brave  hearts  and  strong 
arms  will  dig,  delve,  and  dive,  bat  next  time 
will  they  bring  five  out  alive  ? All  admit  that 
prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Call  in  Dr. 
Genius  or  Dr.  Inventor,  but  the  latter  is  poor. 
A best-plan  competition  at  once  let  there  be,  and 
the  A 1 position  is  hoped  for  by  me. 

I would  build  a safety  retreat  on  the  diving- 
bell  plan;  send  air,  food  (liquids  and  solids)  to 
supply  every  man ; a post-office,  too,  for  trans- 
mission of  letters  : this,  and  more,  can  be  done 
for  entombed  coal-getters.  Supplies  always  come 
in  if  markets  demand ; we  stand  at  “ ready  ” for 
the  word  of  command.  R.  T. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Devonport,  Stoke,  and  Stonehouse  High  School 
for  Girls. — The  Council  have  selected  the  design 
” Au  fait,"  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Pauli,  of  Manchester, 
and  the  building  will  be  proceeded  with  imrae- 
diately.  There  were  twenty  sets  of  designs. 
The  intended  accommodation  is  for  250  pupils, 
including  a Kindergarten  department. 

The  Liverpool  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. — The 
Liverpool  Journal  says  that  the  plans  for  the 
proposed  new  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  are  now 
displayed  at  the  Medical  Institution,  Hope- 
street.  A sub-committee,  appointed  for  the  par- 
pose,  has  been  for  some  time  past  engaged  in 
examining  the  drawings,  and  the  award  is  likely 
to  be  made  very  shortly.  The  new  infirmary 
will  be  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  eighty 
patients.  Separate  wards  will  be  reserved  for 
infectious  cases.  A certain  number  of  private 
wards  will  be  reserved  for  patients  whose  means 
are  sufficiently  large  to  render  them  able  to  con- 
tribute a moderate  sum  for  their  maintenance 
and  attendance.  The  competition  was  limited  to 
local  architoots.  Seven  have  responded  to  the 
invitation.  The  elevations  vary  greatly  in  style 
and  costliness.  Four  are  Gothic  or  pseudo- 
Qothic ; the  remaining  three  are  in  that  mode 
of  brick-building  familiarly  known  as  “Queen 
Anne.”  Onr  contemporary  hopes  that  it  will 
not  have  to  lament  another  lost  opportunity  for 
beautifying  as  well  as  benefiting  the  town,  and 
says  that  good  work  and  sound  art  cost  little 
more  than  jerry-bnilding. 

Haddington  Memorial  to  John  Knox. — This 
town  is  the  birthplace  of  John  Knox,  the 
Reformer,  and  founder  of  the  Scottish  system  of 
Parochial  Education.  The  Board  of  Education 
for  Scotland  having  directed  that  a school  for 
higher  edneation  should  be  formed  in  place  of 
the  ancient  Burgh  School,  and  the  old  buildings 
having  been  condemned  as  unsuitable,  the 
oLoal  School  Board  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  the  new  school  a building  of  a monu- 
mental character  as  a memorial  of  the  Reformer. 
Subscriptions  to  the  extent  of  about  5,OOOZ. 
having  been  received,  competitive  designs  were 
called  for.  The  plans  submiDted  by  the  respec- 
tive competitors  are  stated  as  being  very  mnch 
upon  an  equality  ; and  the  chief  question  left  for 
the  decision  of  the  School  Board  was  as  to  the 
elevations.  After  deliberation  the  Board  have 
decided  in  favour  of  those  submitted  by  Mr. 
Starfortb,  of  Edinburgh. 


Kensinjfon  Yestry-hall. — Mr.  Whiohoord  has 
undertaken  to  report  on  the  designs  submitted, 
and  to  make  the  required  selection.  The  whole 
are  referred  to  him. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Thirsk, — A new  stained  glass  window  has  been 
placed  in  the  western  end  of  the  parish  church, 
Thirsk.  The  window,  which  is  of  large  size,  is 
the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Macbean,  and  has  been 
erected  in  memory  of  Mr.  Frederic  Bell  (her 
bod),  late  lord  of  the  manor.  Tbo  window  con- 
tains six  groups,  having  reference  to  the  last 
hours  of  the  Saviour,  namely,  the  Agony,  the 
Mockery,  Carrying  the  Cross,  the  Crucifixion, 
the  Burial,  and  the  Resnrrection. 

Castle  Bonington. — There  has  just  been  erected 
at  Castle  Donington  Chnroh,  near  Derby,  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ann  Wyer,  a two- 
light  stained-glass  window.  It  represents  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.,  of  Munich. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Hull. — The  new  board  school  in  Fountain.road, 
Hull,  has  been  opened.  The  building  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  is  faced  with  red  pressed 
bricks,  with  Anoaster  stone  dressings.  The 
entire  area  of  the  site  18  2,665  square  yards,  and 
the  principal  frontage  is  220  ft.  in  length.  The 
school  is  in  three  departments — boys,  girls,  and 
infants,  and  is  designed  to  accommodate  in  all 
750  children.  The  cost  of  the  site  was  l,432i. ; 
the  contract  for  the  building  is  6,4201. ; and  the 
heating  apparatus  and  school  fittings  will  pro- 
bably cost  about  300L ; thus  making  a total  of 
8,152L  The  architect  is  Mr.  Wm.  Botterill,  and 
the  contractor  is  Mr.  Geo.  Jackson. 

Somerby. — New  Board  schools  at  Somerby, 
Leicestershire,  have  been  opened.  The  master’s 
residence  forms  part  of  the  group.  The  build, 
iugs  are  of  the  native  brown  stone,  with  Box 
ground  stone  dresainga,  the  interior  of  the  sohoola 
being  laid  with  pressed  bricks.  The  roofs  are 
open-timbered,  and  covered  with  Welsh  slating, 
the  ridging  in  red  ware  of  an  ornamental  cha- 
racter. The  principal  entrance  is  surmounted 
by  a bell-tower.  The  fittings  throughout  are  of 
red  deal,  varnished,  and  cast-iron  standards.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Geo.  Hayes, 
of  Melton,  builder,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
R.  W.  Johnson,  architect,  Melton  Mowbray.  The 
total  cost  has  been  upwards  of  1,700L 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

SuUon  TaZencc. — The  new  wing  of  the  Sutton 
Valence  Grammar  School,  now  in  course  of 
erection  hfi the  Clothworkers’  Company,  to  whom 
the  foundation  belongs,  is  fast  approaching 
completion.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  Naylar,  of 
Rochester.  The  new  school-room  is  a spacious 
and  lofty  chamber  open  to  the  roof,  approached 
by  a broad  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  somewhat  contracted 
room  formerly  known  as  the  school.  The  large 
ball  beneath  has  been  partitioned  off  into  class- 
rooms, but  the  partitions  are  so  constructed  as  to 
be  easily  removed.  A number  of  well-appointed 
studies  have  been  provided ; and  several  new 
dormitories,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated, 
have  also  been  added. 

Sheffield. — Ou  the  13th  nit.  new  schools  in 
connexion  with  the  Burngreave  Congregational 
Church,  Sheffield,  were  opened.  Tho  founda- 
tion-stone was  laid  in  October  last,  and  the 
schools  have  been  built  on  a plot  of  land  imme- 
diately behind  the  chapel,  by  Mr.  Milner,  from 
the  plans  of  Mr,  James  Hall,  architect.  They 
consist  of  a large  room  and  four  class-rooms,  and 
nnder  the  same  room  is  a house  for  the  chapel- 
keeper.  Accommodation  has  been  provided  for 
400  scholars.  The  building  of  the  schools  was 
let  on  separate  contracts  for  the  sum  of 
1,4361. 19a. 

Kelso. — The  foondation-stone  of  Kelso  New 
High  School  was  laid  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  with 
Masonic  honours.  The  building  will  occupy  a 
site  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  and  will  be 
erected  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  architect, 
the  contractors  for  the  mason  work  being  Messrs. 
Dickiaon  & Son,  Kelso.  The  building  is  to  he 
of  red  sandstone,  faced  with  white  stone,  and 
will  consist  of  a large  sobool-ball  70  ft.  long, 
with  proper  class-rooms  attached,  above  which 
will  be  the  dormitories,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating thirty  pupils. 
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OHUECH.BUILDINQ  NEWS. 

AugMon. — Christ  ChDrob,  Aagliton,  was  oon. 
secrated  on  the  4th  nit.  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 
It  has  been  erected  from  plans  prepared  by 
Messrs.  W.  & J.  Hay,  arohiteots,  Liverpool,  and 
is  Middle  Pointed  in  style.  The  body  of  thecharch 
is  of  five  bays,  divided  by  arcades  of  olnsteced 
pillars  and  pointed  arches,  and  the  aisles  are 
lighted  with  three-light  windows  with  flowing 
tracery.  The  whole  of  the  interior  is  lined  with 
solid  ashlar  stone,  and  the  floor  laid  with  black 
and  red  tiles.  An  archway  at  the  west  end 
opens  np  into  the  tower,  and  shows  a traoeried 
window  of  four  lights,  while  a moalded  arch 
with  olnstered  jambs  opens  np  the  eastern  end 
into  a decorated  chancel  of  three  bays,  termi- 
nating in  a five-light  window,  filled  in  with 
stained  glass,  by  Wailes,  representing  the  prin. 
oipal  events  of  Oar  Lord’s  Passion.  There  is  a 
scnlptnred  reredos  of  Oaen  stone,  marble,  and 
alabaster,  which  extends  right  across  the  chancel 
under  the  east  window.  The  carving  baa  been 
done  by  Mr.  Ilogerson,  of  Liverpool,  Messrs. 
Harris  & Sons,  of  St.  Helen’s,  being  the  builders. 

Midtllesiown. — The  new  ohnrch  of  St.  Lake, 
Middlestown,  in  the  parish  of  Thornhill,  has 
been  opened  for  worship.  It  is  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and  consists  of  a nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  chancel,  south  tower  (the  lower 
part  of  which  forms  the  porch),  organ-chamber, 
with  clergy  and  choir  vestries  forming  a con- 
necting link  between  the  parsonage  and  the 
ohnrch.  The  north  and  south  arcades  consist  of 
four  arches,  the  chancel  arch  between  the  nave 
and  chancel  being  of  lofty  proportions.  The 
chancel  is  apsidal-ended,  and  is  raised  three 
steps  above  the  nave,  the  sanotuary  being 
further  elevated  by  three  marble  steps.  The 
central  window  of  the  ohancel  is  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Wallace,  of  London.  The 
pulpit  is  made  of  wrought  iron,  by  Mr.  Joshua 
Ingham,  blacksmith,  of  Middlestown,  and  rests 
upon  a carved  stone  base.  The  heating  is  effected 
by  means  of  Musgrave’s  patent  hot  air  stove. 
The  contractors  were  as  follow  : — Masonry,  Mr. 
Walter  Kilbnrn,  of  Thornhill ; carpenter’s  and 
joiner’s  work,  Messrs.  Firth,  of  Dewsbnryj 
plasterer’s  work,  Mr.  Sanderson,  of  Ossett ; 
slaters’  work,  Messrs.  Rawsthorne,  of  Dews- 
bury; painting,  glazing,  &o.,  Mr.  Carter*  Lodge, 
of  Thornhill.  The  whole  Las  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  r.  R.  N.  Haswell,  architect.  North  Shields. 
Mr.  Alfred  Hepworth,  of  Barnard  Castle,  was 
the  clerk  of  works.  The  ohuroh  is  estimated  to 
accommodate  480  persons,  and  the  total  coat  will 
be  about  5,0001. 

Nuneaton.  — We  learn  from  the  ’Nuneaton 
Chronicle  that  for  some  time  past  the  works  at 
St.  Mary’s  Abbey  Church,  Nuneaton,  have  gone 
steadily,  if  slowly  on,  and  are  at  length  beginning 
to  assume  some  deCnite  appearance.  The  old 
remains  at  the  eastern  end  are  being  bricked  in, 
so  as  to  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  bnilding 
proper.  The  arobitect  is  Mr.  Clapton  Rolfe,  of 
Reading,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Chilvers  Coton,  is 
the  contractor.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  lately  visited 
the  bnilding.  The  north  and  south  arcades  are 
now  beginning  to  assume  a finished  appearance, 
the  fine  Attleborough  stone,  of  which  the  dress, 
ings  are  composed,  contrasting  pleasantly  with 
the  rough  hewn  stone  (Tuttle  Hilt)  of  which  the 
walliog  is  built.  The  new  capitals  have  all  been 
carved  in  the  same  style  as  the  existing  examples, 
by  Mr.  Harry  Heme,  of  Exeter. 

Beer  (Devon). — Beer  Churob,  orcbapel-of-eaae, 
which  is  locally  thought  to  have  been  erected  by 
a member  of  the  Walrond  family  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifeeenth  centnry,  has  been  removed 
to  make  way  for  a new  ohuroh.  The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  building  has  been  laid  by  the 
Hon.  Mark  Rolle,  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The 
old  building  accommodated  about  500,  but  the 
new  one  is  to  seat  between  650  and  700,  and  is 
to  partially  occupy  the  old  site.  It  will  consist 
of  a nave  with  a clearstory,  a ohancel,  two 
aisles,  an  organ-chamber,  and  two  vestries. 
There  will  be  a tower  with  a spire  at  the  north- 
west  angle.  The  spire  is  to  be  110  ft.  high. 
The  walla  are  to  be  of  Hooking  blue  stone,  with 
Beer  stone  dressings.  The  roof  will  be  open 
and  the  piers  of  the  arcades  will  be  of  marble, 
with  carved  capitals.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Hayward  & Sons,  of  Exeter,  and  the  contraotors 
Messrs.  Stephens  & Baatow,  of  Bristol.  Mr. 
Harris  is  the  clerk  and  Mr.  Hampton  the  foreman 
of  the  works.  The  cost,  which  will  be  home 
ezolnsively  by  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle,  is  estimated 
at  6,0001. 

Great  Stainton.  — On  the  17th  ulc.,  a new] 


church  in  the  village  of  Great  Stainton,  near 
Darlington,  was  opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  The  old  church  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  occupied  the  site  of  one  of  Saxon  origin, 
and  its  entire  removal  has  not  been  acoomplished 
without  some  amonnt  of  dissatisfaction  from  an 
arohffiological  point  of  view.  Mr.  Pritchett,  o 
Darlington,  designed  the  new  building,  and 
superintended  the  carrying  out  the  work.  The 
style  adopted  is  Late  Decorated.  There  is  a 
nave,  chancel,  porch,  vestry,  organ-ohamber, 
and  a spire  80  ft.  high  ac  the  west  end.  The 
cost  has  been  about  1,700L 

Crookliam. — The  newly-built  ohancel  of  Christ 
Ohnrch,  Crookbam,  has  been  consecrated.  It 
has  been  built  by  Mr.  J.  Lining,  of  Crookbam, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Woodyer,  arohiteot. 
On  the  right  is  an  organ-ohamber,  and  on  the 
left  there  is  a small  aisle  for  the  school 
ohildren. 

Radcliffe.  ~ The  new  chnroh  of  St.  Andrew, 
Radcliffe,  near  Manchester,  has  been  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  It  has 
been  erected  at  a coat  of  5,000J.  by  Mr.  G. 
Napier,  builder,  of  Manchester,  under  the  super- 
intendenoe  of  the  arohiteot,  Mr.  J.  Lowe,  whose 
designs  were  selected  in  open  competition.  The 
building  is  of  stone,  being  faced  externally  with 
parpoints,  relieved  by  Torkabire  stone  dress- 
ings. Some  of  the  internal  dressiega  are  of 
Bath  atone,  the  shafts  of  nave  pillars  being  of 
red  Mansfield.  All  internal  woodwork  is  var- 
niahed.  The  floors  of  aisles,  chancel,  baptistery, 
&c.  are  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  In  arrange- 
ment the  edifice  consists  of-a  nave,  aisles  (used 
as  passages  only),  ohancel,  with  polygonal  ter- 
mination, organ-chamber  and  porch,  vestry, 
south  porch,  north  porch,  with  tower  and  spire 
rising  to  a total  height  of  115  fc.  ; baptistery, 
cellar  for  Haden’s  heating  apparatus,  &o.  The 
church  ia  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  affords 
accommodation  for  500  worshippers. 

TTandsinorDt. — Last  July  we  recorded  the 
opening  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Peter,  Plough- 
lane,  Olapbain  Junction,  built  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  W.  White,  F.S.A.,  and  have  now  to  note 
the  dedication,  recently,  of  another  church 
from  the  designs  of  the  same  gentleman  in  that 
immediate  neighbourhood.  This  building,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Matthew,  situate  in  Gowrie-road, 
Lavender-hill,  Wandsworth,  is  a brick  edifice. 
The  style  is  of  an  early  type,  and  wood 
ia  made  to  bear  a prominent  part  in  the  con. 
structional  arrangements.  The  interior  is  well 
adapted  for  congregational  purposes,  the  nave 
being  broad.  There  ia  a wooden  palpit,  which, 
withont  steps,  is  entered  immediately  from  the 
stalls  in  the  chancel.  Its  principal  feature  is  a 
canopied  and  crocheted  niche,  in  which  is  a 
goodly-sized  figure,  in  pitch  pine,  of  the  patron 
saint,  in  the  attitude  of  reading  the  Scriptures. 
The  pulpit  is  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter, 
who  also  modelled  the  'sgraffito  panels  in  a line 
with  the  clearstory,  and  which  run  from  east  to 
west  on  either  side  of  the  building.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Williams,  Meyrick-road,  Clapham  Junction,  has 
carried  out  the  whole  of  the  work,  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  architect. 

Redyon.  — The  parish  chnrob  of  Reydon, 
Suffolk,  has  been  re-opened,  after  thorough 
internal  restoration.  The  old  pews  and  “three- 
decker  “ pulpit,  desk,  and  clerk’s  seat  have  been 
removed,  and  open  seats  of  pitch-pine  erected. 
Those  in  the  chancel  (not  yet  completed)  have 
carved  poppy-beads.  The  floor  has  been  re-laid 
throughout,  and  the  ohancel  floor  raised  one 
step.  Among  the  special  offerings  are  the  pulpit 
and  desk,  carved  in  oak  and  pollard  oak,  by 
Mr.  Cornish,  of  North  Waleham ; and  an  adjust- 
ing  brass  pulpit  desk,  chased  and  illuminated. 
The  walls  have  been  cleared  of  whitewash,  and 
stuccoed  rough.  The  old  rood  staircase  and  two 
piscinae  have  been  laid  open.  The  contract  for 
walls,  windows,  and  seating  was  taken  by  Mr. 
R.  J.  Allen,  of  Sonthwold. 

Nottingham. — St.  Nicholas’s  Church,  Netting, 
ham,  was  re-opened  on  the  17th  ult.,  after 
renovation.  Mr.  Henshaw  has  done  the  joiner’s 
work;  Mr.  Humphrey  the  gasfitting;  and  Mrs. 
Marshall  the  decoratiens ; the  whole  of  the  work 
being  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Pother, 
gill  Watson,  arohiteot. 


GAS  FROM  PARAFFIN. 

Bib,  —I  Bbould  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  could  gire 
me  any  information  about  the  American  inrention  for 
mabing  gas  Irom  paraffin  oil,— if  it  is  suitable  for  light- 
ing a coantry  honae,  and  if  experience  has  proved  it  to 
be  as  good  in  all  respects  as  gas  made  from  coal. 
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Drainage  of  Oxford. — Mr.  W.  H.  White, I 
C.E.,  and  engineer  to  the  Oxford  Local  Board,! 
in  a paper  recently  read  before  the  Ashmoleanj 
Society,  has  given  the  following  particulars  of, 
this  work  : — 'The  total  length  of  new  sewers  andf 
surface  drains  was  32J  miles.  Of  this  length! 
lies  have  been  constructed  of  brick  and  I 
les  of  stoneware  pipes.  The  temporaryt 
_ ing  power  supplied  oonsista  of  a portable! 
double  cylinder  engine  of  14  nominal  horse  power! 
and  a 12.in.  centrifugal  pump  driven  by  a belt  I 
from  fly-wheel  of  engine.  At  a fair  working! 
speed  of  90  revolutions  of  engine  2,300  gallonBl 
of  sewage  are  discharged  per  minute,  and  atl 
present  about  a million  and  a half  are  dealt  with] 
daily.  The  water  supply  of  Oxford  is  about! 
2,000,000  gallons  per  day, — that  is,  60  gallons  perl 
head  of  the  entire  popnlation,  and  in  very  wet] 
weather  the  100  acres  contributing  surface! 
water  to  the  sewers  would  yield  about  the  samel 
quantity.  Therefore,  if  the  present  amount  off 
water  continued  to  be  pumped  into  Oxford  the! 
ultimate  wet  weather  flow  would  be  some^biugp 
like  4,000,000  gallons  per  day.  He  concluded  by  i 
stating  that  370  acres  of  land  bad  been  purchased  t 
at  Sandford  for  an  irrigation  farm  to  oonneotl 
which  with  the  pumping  station  a rising  main  of  l 
oaat-iron  pipes  mile  long  has  lately  been^ 
commenced. 


The  Naval  and  Military  (Club. — Great  |i 
changes  are  being  made  in  the  interior  of  this 
club,  which  occupies  the  residence  of  the  late 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  Piocadilly,  olose  to  Half 
Moon-street,  and  facing  the  Green  Park.  Modest 
as  the  house  (which  ia  the  property  of  Sir 
Richard  Sutton)  may  appear  from  the  road,  the 
rent  of  it  is  5,000i.  per  annum  on  a sixty  years’ 
lease.  The  Club  committee,  in  concert  with  the 
luombers,  finding  the  internal  accommodation  to 
be  insufficient  for  the  use  of  their  increasing 
iiumbei’s,  determined  some  time  since  on  en- 
larging  it,  and  in  no  niggard  manner,  as  the  cost 
of  the  proposed  extensions  and  alterations 
(which  will  be  completed  next  January)  is  esti. 
mated  at  nearly  30,0001.  The  whole  of  the  front 
portion  of  the  ground-fioor  has  been  thrown  into 
one,  in  order  to  make  a large  hall.  Tne  struc- 
tural additions  begin  from  the  coffee-room,  and 
extend  down  White  Horse-street  to  Shepherd’s 
Market,  a distance  of  nearly  150  ft.,  by  70  ft. 
or  80  ft.  in  width.  The  brick  wall  facing  Picca- 
dilly will  make  way  for  a slight  iron  railing,  and 
the  ground  in  front  is  to  be  turned  into  an  orna- 
mental garden.  Mr.  J.  MaoVioar  Anderson  is 
the  arohiteot. 


New  Parks  for  Salford. — The  Salford  Town 
Council  some  time  since  determined  to  construct 
three  additional  parks  — at  Seedley,  Broughton, 
and  Ordsall — for  the  recreation  of  the  rapidly, 
increasing  population  of  that  borough.  Seedley 
Park  was  opened  a year  ago;  the  Albert  Park, 
Broughton,  was  on  the  12Lh  ult.  formally 
dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  public ; and  the 
park  in  the  Ordsall  district  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  a little  more  than  twelve  months. 
The  Albert  Parkis  most  conveniently  situated, 
being  bounded  on  the  north  side  by  Great 
Cheetbam-street,  on  the  south  by  Camp.street, 
on  the  east  by  Great  Ciowes.street,  and  on  the 
west  by  Greoian-street.  When  the  land,  which 
is  sixteen  acres  in  extent,  and  cost  6,0001., 
oame  into  the  possession  of  the  Corporation  it 
was  a flat  waste,  but  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr,  H.  Moore,  the  head-gardener  at  Peel  Park, 
it  has  been  transformed  into  a Park.  It  has  a 
lake  two  acres  in  extent,  and  gymnasia  for  males 
and  females  are  being  erected.  > 

A Roman  Pavement  in  the  City. — During  | 
the  excavations  now  in  progress  preparatory  to  j 
the  erection  of  a large  block  of  buildings  at  the  jl 
junction  of  Cannon-street  with  Queen  Victoria-  l| 
street,  opposite  the  Mansion  House  Station,  the  || 
workmen  employed  by  Messrs.  Taylor  & Locke,  |! 
arohiteots  of  the  new  buildings,  discovered  por-  i 
tions  of  a Roman  pavement.  The  arohiteots  at  fi 
once  gave  direction  for  the  whole  of  the  pave-  | 
ment  to  be  unearthed,  and  it  appeared  that  its  I 
extreme  length  was  nearly  18  ft.,  and  breadth 
about  16  ft.  Much  of  the  pavement  had  been  | 
destroyed,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  trace  the 
design,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  of  a simple 
character,  the  centre  space  consisting  of  white 
tesserae,  without  any  design,  and  about  5 ft.  6 in. 
square,  surrounded  by  a border  of  black  abont 
2 in.  wide,  the  whole  of  the  remainder  being 
red  with  small  irregular  stars  of  black  and  white 
tesserce. 
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Jromwell  House. — “ The  play ’s  tte  thiog/’ 
least,  every  one  j’uat  now  thinks  bo,  and 
atenr  actors  abonnd.  A very  large  notober 
ilr.  and  Mrs.  Freako’s  friends  assembled  last 
dnesday  evening  to  see  and  hear  two  original 
ces, — “ The  Qoeen  of  Hearts,”  an  operetta  in 
i act,  the  music  composed  by  Mies  Harriet 
ang;  and  “Deeds,”  a comedietta  in  three 
8,  written,  we  believe,  by  the  versatile  hostess 
•self.  In  the  operetta,  Mias  Jose  Sherrington, 

0 may  not  bo  inoladed  in  the  ranks  of 
atenrs,  distioguished  herself  both  in  singing 
J acting.  The  music  is  bright  and  charming, 

1 several  of  the  numbers,  to  use  the  technical 
m,  will  soon  be  popular  in  the  drawing-rooms 
the  work  should  come  before  the  public.  In 
j comedietta  Mr.  Brandrara,  Mr.  C.  Colnaghi, 

. Dundas  Gardiner,  Mrs.  Copleston,  and  Mies 
.rriet  Young,  were  efficient  exponents.  The 
!ce  is  very  ingenious  and  interesting,  and 
smed  to  please  every  one. 

' Penny-wise  and  Pound-foolish.” — Dis- 
irsing  of  “ Public  Sewers  and  Private  Drains,” 
i Richmond  and  Twickenham  Times  says: — 
lividing  the  provinces  of  the  civil  engineer 
d the  architect,  strictly  speaking,  sewage, 
'ether  with  the  allied  questions  of  water 
pply  and  collection,  drainage,  irrigation,  pari- 
ation  of  rivers,  proteotion  of  springs,  and  the 
e,  come  within  the  scope  of  the  former; 
lilst  the  internal  arrangements  of  house-pipes, 
ains,  sinks,  closets,  &o.,  may  be  held  to  be 
thin  the  province  of  the  architect.  Small  out- 
7 and  small  details  are  involved  in  the  perfeo- 
n of  this  pait  of  the  sanitary  system  of  town 
bitation ; and  thus,  to  avoid  expense,  or  from 
5 very  general  and  moat  mischievoas  fallacy 
it  it  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run  for  a man 
be  his  own  architect  and  his  own  engineer, — 
all  events,  in  small  matters, — the  care  of  the 
ys  of  life  in  this  respect  has  been  allowed  to 
jp  into  the  hands  of  the  plnmber,  the  brick, 
'er,  or  even  far  less  educated  workmen.” 
Builders'  Grievances  in  Iiiverpool. — At  a 
jeting  of  the  Liverpool  Health  Committee,  on 
3 17th  nit.,  it  was  stated  that  letters  bad 
en  received  from  Mr.  Owen  Michael  com- 
lining  that  be  had  been  summoned  for  non. 
nplianoe  with  the  bnildiog  regulations  in 
ipect  to  certain  houses  which  he  alleged  had 
an  longer  built  than  other  houses  he  specified, 
d in  respect  to  the  deficient  dimensions  of 
lioh  no  notice  bad  been  taken  by  the  com. 
ttee.  The  Borough  Engineer  presented  a 
port  in  which  he  says  that  in  no  case  has  any 
viatiou  from  the  Building  Act  so  great  as  that 
luted  by  the  committee  to  Mr.  Michael  been 
owed ; and  that,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
possible  misunderstanding,  the  assistant 
rveyors  have  strict  orders  not  to  allow  the 
viation  of  even  a fraction  of  an  inch  below  the 
nimum  height  specified  in  the  Act. 

Children  in  Brickfields. — At  the  Greenwich 
ilioe  Court,  on  the  17th  u!t.,  Mr.  W.  P. 
obolls,  owner  of  the  East  Dulwich  and  Brockley 
ps  brickfield,  and  Henry  Bates,  a briokmaker, 
ire  summoned  under  the  Factories  and  Work, 
ops  Act,  for  allowing  a girl  under  the  age  of 
:teen  to  be  employed  in  brickmaking.  Mr. 
idgrive,  inspector  appointed  under  the  Act, 
ve  evidence  as  to  a visit  paid  to  the  briok- 
Ids  on  the  10th  instant,  and  to  finding  a 
ughter,  aged  fourteen,  of  Bates  assisting  him 
the  making  of  bricks,  the  father  having  been 
mmoned  twelve  months  since  for  a like  offence 
another  employment,  for  doing  which  he  was 
en  cautioned  by  the  magistrate.  Mr.  Balguy, 
0 magistrate,  imposed  a fine  of  lOs.  and  43. 
ats,  on  the  employer,  and  the  father  was  fined 
Is.  and  2a,  costs. 

The  Crippled  Boys’  Home. — The  Princess 
luise  has  consented  to  lay  the  foundation. 
)De  of  the  new  dining-hall  of  ihe  additions 
lioh  are  about  to  be  made,  under  the  superin- 
adence  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  arohiteot,  to  the 
itional  and  Industrial  Crippled  Boys’  Home, 
right’s-lane,  Kensington.  The  ceremony  is  to 
ke  place  on  the  20th  of  June,  at  five  p.m.  The 
W schools  and  dormitories  facing  the  new  road, 
ly  about  to  be  formed  by  the  Midland  Com. 
ny,  in  line  with  the  present  buildings,  will  be 
to  the  first  floor  by  that  time. 

The  Orleans  Club. — At  the  flower-show, 
rden  party,  and  ball,  of  the  Oileans  Club, 
lenon  the  28th  nit.  at  Twickenham,  in  honour 
the  visit  of  H.E.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
3 now  become  a member  of  the  Club,  the  illa- 
aations,  decorations,  and  general  arrangement 
the  gronnds,  were  entrusted  to  the  Messrs, 
fries  & Sons. 


Builders’  Benevolent  Institution; — In  the 
paragraph  which  appeared  in  last  week’s  Builder 
(p.  543),  recording  the  results  of  an  election  of 
pensioners  in  connexion  with  this  institution,  the 
scrutineers  (Messrs.  Thos.  Stirling  and  Matthew 
Hall)  were,  by  a printer’s  error,  referred  to 
as  the  “ secretaries.”  While  correcting  this 
mistake  we  are  asked  to  add  that  after  the 
election  the  members  of  the  committee  dined 
together,  and  in  proposing  the  toast  of  “ The 
Institution,”  Mr.  Piucknett,  the  treasurer,  re. 
viewed  its  past  and  present  position  ; and 
while  acknowledging  its  present  very  satis- 
factory state,  said  he  thought  that  was  no 
reason  to  rest  contented.  Considering  the 
magnitude  and  ramifications  of  the  building 
trade,  he  felt  the  Institution  ought  to  stand 
second  to  no  other  charity  of  the  kind,  and  he 
urged  the  younger  members  of  the  committee 
to  follow  in  the  wake  of  those  who  had  gone 
before,  for  then  there  must  be  a glorious  future 
in  store  for  the  Institution,  and  the  number  of 
pensioners  might  be  doubled. 

Death  of  Mr.  Weekes,  R A. — We  have  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  the  well-known  sculptor,  Mr. 
Henry  Weekee,  R.A.,  which  occurred  on  Monday 
at  his  residence,  96,  Buckingham  Palace.road. 
The  deceased  gentleman  was  born  at  Canterbury 
in  1807,  and  in  early  life  became  a pupil  of  the 
late  Mr.  W.  Behnes,  afterwards  studying  under 
Chantrey,  to  whose  studio  in  Pimlico  he  sue. 
ceeded.  When  a young  man  he  was  a constant 
exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1837 
completed  a bust  of  her  Majesty,  the  first  that 
was  taken  after  her  accession  to  the  throne.  He 
executed  numerous  works.  In  1852  he  obtained 
the  gold  medal  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
the  best  treatise  on  the  Fine  Arts  section  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  He  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1850,  and  a 
Royal  Academician  in  1863. 

The  Freemasons’  Hall,  Exeter. — Tho  new 
Masonic  Hall  in  Gandy-street,  Exeter,  has  been 
dedicated  with  due  ceremonial.  It  appears  that 
in  the  early  part  of  last  year  Mr.  S.  Jones,  one 
of  the  most  active  brethren  in  the  province, 
made  a movement  for  the  erection  of  a hall. 
Suitable  premises  were  found  in  Gandy-street, 
central,  and,  if  enlargement  should  be  necessary, 
there  is  space  to  permit  it.  The  building  is  an 
ancient  structure.  On  theground-fioorare  rooms 
for  the  convenience  of  separate  lodges,  and  other 
offices,  and  on  the  first-floor  is  the  great  lodges- 
room,  decorated  with  emblems  of  the  order.  The 
total  cost  of  site  and  work  has  been  over  1,7001. 
The  architeot  was  Mr.  J.  Jerman ; builder,  Mr. 
J.  Stocker  ; and  other  works  were  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Algar  & Rouse,  masons. 

Woodbridge. — The  public  canopy,  cattle, 
trough,  and  town  pomp,  erected  by  the  Seckforde 
Charity,  have  just  been  completed  and  opened 
with  some  ceremony  on  the  Market  Hill.  The 
materials  used  are  Portland  and  red  Mansfield 
stone.  The  plan  is  square,  having  three  basons  and 
steps  within  the  four  sides,  the  pump  and  well 
being  surmounted  by  an  arched  and  buttressed 
canopy  with  spire,  angle  pinnacles  and  finials  of 
stone  and  iron.  The  style  is  Gothic  of  an  early 
type.  Mr.  Benjamin  Dove  is  the  contractor ; the 
mason’s  work  and  ornamental  details  were 
wroeght  by  Mr.  W.  Stephenson ; and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lockwood,  of  John  . street,  Adelphi,  is  the 
architect. 

Royal  Scottish  Academy.— The  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  which  has  been 
open  for  the  past  three  months,  has  been  closed. 
This  year  the  exhibition  is  stated  to  have  been 
in  every  respect  moat  satisfactory.  Greater  num. 
bera  of  the  public  have  resorted  to  the  GeJleriea 
this  year  than  formerly.  The  number  of  works 
of  art  sold  this  year  shows  an  increase  of  one 
over  1875,  and  twenty-seven  over  1876,  and  their 
money  value  is  also  greater.  In  1875  the  amount 
realised  was  9,0111. ; in  1876,8,4681.;  while  this 
year  it  is  9,5041.  lie. 

Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain. — 
The  general  meeting  of  this  Institute  was  held 
on  the  I7bh  ult.  in  the  ball  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  The  first  bnsiness  was  to  elect  the  Council, 
consisting  of  twenty.fonr  gentlemen  recom- 
mended  by  the  Committee,  one-third  retiring 
annually,  but  to  be  eligible  for  re-election.  Tbe 
corresponding  members  of  tbe  Council  were  next 
chosen.  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Council. 

New  Crystal  Palace  Railway  Station. 
We  are  asked  to  note  that  all  the  wrought  and 
cast  iron  work  was  manufactured  and  fixed  for 
the  Brighton  Railway  Company  direct  by  Messrs. 
Matt.  'T.  Shaw  & Co. 


Blaps, — To  the  bundle  of  maps  of  the  countries 
which  may  be  termed  the  seat  of  war,  already 
issued  by  Messrs.  Wjld  & Co.,  has  now  been 
added  " a Military  Staff  Map  of  Odessa  to 
Constantinople.”  After  the  illegible  scrawls 
we  are  fa?oared  with  by  some  of  the  newspapers 
and  elsewhere,  it  is  agreeable  to  look  at  sach  a 
clearly  printed  and  inclusive  map. 

Royal  Architectural  Mnsenm,  — The 
Hampstead  and  Kentish-town  Working  Men’s 
Club  went  over  this  Museum  on  Saturday  last, 
accompanied  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian.  Westminster  Chapter  - bouse  was 
afterwards  visited. 


TENDERS. 

For  the  erection  of  middle-olaas  schools  for  girls,  Mare- 
street,  Hackney.  Mr.  Edmund  Woodthorpe,  architect. 
Quamities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Welch  & Atkinson  : — 

Less  if  Bath  Stone 
in  lien  of  Portland. 


Conder  £6,540  £190 

Colls  IL  Son  6,517  196 

Stiropson  & Co 6.204  200 

Crabb 6,025  169 

Boyce 6,818  180 

Killby....  5,786  290 

Scrivener  & White 6,779  220 

Brass  ....  6,707  130 

Johnson.  6.701  200 

I.arke,...  5,690  150 

Perry  & Co 5,683  184 

Sewell  6,517  150 

IJiglitioEale 6,530  130 

Bayes,  Bros.,  & Allen* *,..  6, -132  143 

* Accepted. 


For  proposed  works  at  Girdlers’  Hal],  39,  Basinghall- 
street.  Mr.  Edmund  Woodthorpe,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Welch  & Atldnson 

Add  for  Less  if  Deal 
Portland  in  lieu 
Slone,  of  Wainaoot. 

Conder £3,455  £181  £176 

Ashby,  Bros 3,396  175  180 

Pritchard  3,385  158  176 

Colls  & Son 3,217  270  22.> 

Eider  3,238  212  213 

Bra?8  3,125  175  201 

Ashby  &,  Horror*  2,990  120  140 

* Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  a mortnary,  for  tho  St.  Olare’s, 
Southwark,  District  Board  of  Works  ; — 

Brighton £278  10  0 

Stephens  276  0 0 

Greenwood  & Bon  (accepted)  208  0 0 


For  additions  to  printing  works,  Carlisle,  for  Messrs. 
Hudson,  Scott,  & Sons.  Quantities  by  the  architects, 
Messrs,  Hethetington  &.  Oliver: — 

Black  ..  £1,471  0 0 

McGuiness 1,462  0 0 

Bell  1,420  0 0 

Batey  & Forster  1,360  0 0 

Court  1,329  0 0 

Irving  1.324  0 0 

Wright  (accepted)  1,319  0 0 

Hill& Beaty 1,246  3 11 


For  detached  villa  residence,  Wilton-road,  Salisbnry, 
for  Mr,  George  Read.  Mr' Fred.  Bath,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied 

Plowman £1,482  14  6 

Bawkins  1,163  10  0 

Mist 1,452  0 0 

Dolman  1,450  0 0 

Tryliorn 1,349  16  0 

Young  & Sons  1,333  0 0 

Harris LSrO  0 0 

Hopkins  & Son  (accepted)  1,298  10  0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  Warehonseraen  and 
Clerks’  Schools,  Caterham,  Surrey.  Messrs.  Berney  & 
Monday,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs, 
Franklm  & Andrews 

Warne... £8,839  0 0 

Brass  8,666  0 0 

Robinson  7,777  0 0 

Morter 7,465  0 0 

Eider  7,388  0 0 

Smith  ...  7,324  0 0 

Saker  ...  7,237  0 0 

Josolyne 7,006  0 0 


For  alterations  to  tho  Victoria  Tavern,  Qneen’s-road, 
Dalaton,  for  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Jones,  architect : — 

Cole £216  0 0 

Smith,  Bros 160  0 0 

Bradford  116  0 0 


..£00 


75 


..  £116 


For  new  south  aisle,  &c.,  to  Christ  Church,  Groat 
Warley,  Essex.  Mr.  John  Young,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Sidney  Young: — 

Aisle.  Heating,  &c.  Repairs 

Jacobs  £1,357 

Everett  & Sons  J,035 

Gregory 1,210 

Cross 1,254 

Hammond  (Romford)  1,231  70 

Hammond  (Warley)...  1,222 


For  the  erection  of  villa  residences  at  Gladstone-road, 
Chesterfield,  Derbyshire.  Messrs.  Rollinson  & Son, 
architects 

JSxcacatort' , 3fa>oni’,  Brick’.aytre’,  Slatert',  Work. 

Maw  (accepted)  £662  0 0 

Ciirpentert' , Joinert',  and  Painfert'  Work. 

Madin  (accepted) £434  0 0 

Plumber*',  Olazier*',  and  Bellhangen’  Work. 
Gothard  (accepted)  £117  0 0 
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Accepted  for  the  erection  of  bnildinga  reonired  at  the 
new  Cattle  Market,  Mansfield,  Ifotte,  lor  the  Improve 
nent  Commissioners  : — 

Fisher,  Bros £2,493  15  0 

For  reconstruction  of  two  houses  in  Park-street 
Windsor,  for  Mr.  J.  Edwards.  Mr.  P,  J.  Byrne,  archi 
tect.  Quantities  by  the  architect 

For  the  erection  of  warebonse  and  premises  at  No,  43 
Oannon-street,  City,  for  Messrs.  C.  H.  Griffiths  & 'Co* 
Mr.  K.  Adolphus  Came,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  j! 
Schofield 

Colsell  (accepted)  1,150  0 0 

For  rebuilding  Mr.  Wm.  Gardiner's  shop,  Egham.  Mr 
P.  J.  B:p-ne,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect 

Rider  &,  Son  2,388  0 0 

Perkins  2,373  0 0 

Longmire  & Burge 2,222  0 0 

Ashby,  Bros 2,193  0 0 

Oades  (accepted) 805  0 0 

For  repairs  to  Clarence  TiUas.  Windsor,  for  Mr.  J 
Edwards.  Mr.  P.  J.  Byrne,  architect: 

For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  in  Gloncester-street, 
Great  Eastern-street,  for  Mr.  T,  H.  Harris.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Srooker,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Barnard  & 
Brooker 

Master 0 0 

Stevens i.;:::;::::::::  133  0 0 

of  the  existing  sewerage  system. 
Ewford,  Notts.,  with  the  Nottingham  and  Leen  Districl 
Interception  of  Sewers.  Mr.  H.  Walker,  engineer 

Morter  . 830  0 0 

Hosking,  Bros 798  0 0 

Prebble  & Co 790  0 0 

Killby.... 777  0 0 

W.  & F.  Croaker 773  0 0 

-AJfen  762  0 0 

Lawrance  (accepted) 725  0 0 

Cordon  4,905  0 0 

Smart  A Co.  4 498  q 0 

Greenwood  A Co 4,400  0 0 

J.  A G.  Tomlinson  4,’350  0 0 

Pickering  ...  3^370  q 0 

Attenborrow,  3 36.J,  q 0 

Meats,  Bros,  (accepted) 3,184  11  0 

For  the  restoration  and  enlargement  of  the  church  at 
8outb  1<  ormanton,  Derbyshire.  Messrs.  Hoilinson  A Son, 
architects 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  house  at  Long  Ditton, 
Surrey,  for  Mr.  Cousins.  Mr.  John  Ashdown,  architect 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Roording:— 

Thompson  2|24a  0 0 

Tidier  ...  2,205  0 0 

Lathey,  Bros i^yso  6 6 

1,689  0 0 

Chadwick  & Co 2,150  0 0 

Askew  (accepted)  2,033  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  addition  to  a villa  residence,  at 
TOUth  Normanton,  Derbyshire,  for  Mr.  8.  Sampson. 
Messrs.  Boliinson  & Son,  architects 

Broomhead  £638  0 0 

Thompson 570  0 0 

Evans 665  0 0 

Askew  (accepted)  649  0 0 

Winn .135  0 0 

1 ® school-room  and  class-rooms,  and 

lengthening  the  Abney  Congregational  Church.  Stoke 
Newinrton.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Fife,  arehitof-t  — 

£2,673  0 0 

Haworth 2.663  0 0 

ota'nes 2.448  0 0 

Groom 2,420  0 0 

Barber... 2,410  0 0 

Bayes,  Bros 2,373  0 0 

Jr'?rter  2,350  0 0 

For  rebuilding  three  honees  in  Margsret-streot,  and 
warebonse  in  Great  Titchfleld-atreet.  Mr.  A.  E.  Hughes, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Corderoy  A Sandall 
„ Contract  Credits. 

Newman  A Mann  £10,333  £118 

Scrivener  A White  10,101  ...  , I'in 

For  the  erection  of  new  premises.  Nos.  80  and  81  Fleet- 
street,  end  No.  1,  Solisbury-oourt.  Mr.  A.  Peebles 
architect ’ 

Dumfries  Portland  Terra-cotta 
Stone.  Dum- 

, ’ Stone,  fries  Stone. 

Eoyce  9,921  135 

™_y 15,745  ...  13,358  15,358 

Ki.kiiu„d.ii 15:1, s uisM  :::  u;™ 

Simpson  A Son fl  7fii  oko 

Perkin 9,633  230 

Temple  A Foster 14,776  ...  14,766  ...  14  936 

Adamson  A Sons 14,078  ...  13.966  13.934 

Fallraer  9,611  leo 

Bayes,  Bros.,  A Allen 9,168  aso 

Sight, ngalo  13.059  ...  ...  JsIsiS 

Stimpson  A Co 13,906  ...  13,645  13  430 

For  new  cartridge  magazine,  Staines  Moor,  for  the 
West  London  Bifies.  Mr.  Thos.  Durrans,  architect 
Ashwell  A Stevenson  £378  0 0 

Lascelles,  la^es  13,665  Z i3:M6 

Scrivener  A White...,  13,731  13,480  ...  13  311 

Newman  A Aiann 13,666  ...  13,326  . 13  180 

Langmead  A Way*...  13.403  ...  13,161  13  152 

* Accepted.  " ' 

Edgar 237  10  0 

For  the  renovation  of  the  Adelphi  Chapel.  Hacknor- 
road.  Mr.  W.  H.  GatUercole,  architect : — 

For  alterations  and  repairs  at  '•  Tbe  Civet  Cat  Tavern  ’* 
Sisb-Btreet,  Kensington.  Messrs.  Bird  A Walters,  arch’i- 

0 0 

Auning  A W ilkinson  187  0 0 

Thomeraon  facceoted)  170  in  n 

For  the  erection  of  new  schools  for  the  School  Board 
for  Ikindon,  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect 

Henrietta-street,  Maiylebone 

Pritchard  £9,490  0 0 

Prase  9 325  q 0 

Scrivener  A White  8,807  0 0 

Crockett 8,791  0 0 

Grower 8,783  0 0 

Boyce  8,734  0 0 

Reyes  A Head  8,664  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall 8,397  0 0 

Thompson  8.370  0 0 

«o  0 0 

432  0 0 

For  rebnilding  Nos.  2 and  4,  Langham-street,  and  part 
of  Langham-ehainbers,  Edward’a-place,  Begent-atreet 
tect^^'  Bickmaon.  Messrs.  Eales  A Son,  archi- 

Scrivener  A White £10.776  0 0 

Watwn,  Bros 10,773  0 0 

Crockett  lo^eio  q 

. 10,550  0 0 

Brass  io,631  0 0 

Middle-road,  Kensal-road 

StimpsonACo £11,280  0 0 

Downes 10,993  0 0 

Stephenson  10,985  0 0 

Brass 10,606  0 0 

Perry  A Co 10,478  0 0 

10;393  0 0 

Braid  A Co 9^550  ^ ^ 

For  vicarage  and  stables.  Cudham,  Kent  eielncive  of 
foundations.  Mr.  Charles  lanes,  architeot:— 

Thompson lo'sis  0 0 

Chamberlain,  Bros 10,306  0 0 

Hook  A Oldrey  10,100  0 0 

Marlborough-road,  Chelsea:— 

Alternative 

,,  Estimate. 

Wall.  Bros £9,907  12  10  ...£8,129  0 0 

Brass  9,786  0 0 ...  8,086  0 0 

For  additional  story  to  50,  Cannon-street  and  27  Queen 
street.  Mr.  Charles  Innes,  architect Queen 

Conder.  . £2,016  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson 1,967  0 0 

Keim.n  & Mann , jj,  „ „ 

Perry  A Co 0,693  0 0 ...  7,943  0 0 

Scrivener  A White.  9,495  0 0 ...  7,880  0 0 

Bankin  9,490  0 0 ...  7,960  0 0 

j;37g  0 Q 

Guards 2^298  0 0 

Downes 9,470  0 0 ...  7,959  0 0 

Pntchard  9,345  0 0 ...  7.718  0 0 

Stimpson  9,300  0 0 ...  7,600  0 0 

Tongue  9,218  0 0 ...  7,608  0 0 

Hook  A Oldrey 9,199  0 0 ...  7,699  0 0 
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Strikes,  Lock-outs,  and 
Arbitration. 


I T haa  not  unfreqaently 
happened,  on  those  occa< 
sions  of  open  outbnrat  of 
hostility  between  masters 
and  men  which  all  lovers 
of  their  country  depre- 
cate,  that  we  have  felt 
bound  to  show  that  the 
latter  have  chosen  to  ap> 
peal  to  force  rather  than 
to  reason.  It  is,  there* 
fore,  the  more  readily 
that  we  call  attention  to 
the  appeal  to  reason, 
rather  than  to  force,  which 
haa  been  made  by  Mr. 
George  Potter,  in  a letter 
poblished  in  tbe  daily 
papers  of  the  30th  of  May, 
on  the  aubjeot  of  the  look- 
out on  the  Clyde.  We  do 
not  at  present  wish  to 
intimate  any  opinion  as 
to  tbe  side  on  which  tbe 
right, — or  the  least  wrong, 
—may  He  on  the  present  occasion.  Opinions 
of  a judicial  character,  when  expressed  by 
a pnblic  writer,  sbonld,  in  our  judgment,  be 
plainly  and  distinctly  stated,  with  indication  of 
the  ground  on  which  they  are  formed.  They  are 
not  to  be  implied,  or  brought  in  under  false 
pretences.  It  is  as  well  to  make  this  remark, 
beoBQse  it  is  desirable  to  draw  a broad  line 
between  what  is  worthy  of  the  utmost  respect  and 
commendation  in  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Potter 
and  the  merits  of  the  existieg  controversy. 
What  is  especially  welcome  is,  to  see  an  attempt, 
on  the  part  of  the  majority,  to  appeal  to  reason 
rather  than  to  force. 

It  does  not,  indeed,  follow,  that  the  majority 
are  actually  the  stronger  party.  We  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  tbe  utmost  national  importance  that  it 
should  be  fully  recognised  that  this  is  tbe  case. 
So  much  has  been  said  and  done  of  late  to  en- 
force the  doctrine  that  the  majority  most  be 
on  the  right,  that  the  pernioions  character  of  that 
fallacy  cannot  be  too  broadly  exposed.  In  tho 
first  place  as  the  majority  will  always,— or  at  all 
events  in  our  time, — consist  of  the  less  informed, 
tbe  less  educated,  and  the  least  competent  portion 
of  the  nation,  there  is  certainly  no  ground  for  an. 
tioipating  that  its  views  will  naturally  be  correct. 
It  would  be  a false  assumption  to  say  that  the 
minority  would  be  more  likely  to  be  right  than 
the  majority,  because  the  minority  consisted  of 
the  better  edneated  or  the  anyway  better  people. 
But  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  the  voice  of 
the  minority  would  be  the  nearest  to  truth 
such  was  their  character.  In  other  words,  count- 
ing noses  has  no  relation  to  right  and  wrong.  It 
is  sound  reason  that  setiles  that.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  thns  much  in  favour,  under  any  ciroum- 
etanoes,  of  the  minority.  Suppose  both  sides  in 


a long  dispute,  or  series  of  disputes,  to  consist  of 
men  equally  qualified  to  come  to  a right  conclu- 
sion as  to  right  and  wrong,  and  equally  swayed 
by  those  human  passions  and  weaknesses  which 
are  so  apt  to  prevent  tbe  judgment  from  being 
impartial.  In  that  case  the  majority,  confident 
in  their  strength,  will  be  apt  to  show  impatience 
of  argnment,  and  to  carry  their  measnees  by  ac- 
olamaiion  or  by  ready  and  common  assent  to  the 
proposals  of  their  leader.  The  minority,  on  the 
contrary,  having  no  weapon  left  but  that  of 
reason,  will  be  driven  to  make  the  best  of  that. 
Thus  if  we  suppose  a case,  snob  as  often  occurs, 
in  which  there  are  faults  on  both  sides,  and  in 
which  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  an  im- 
partial  judge  to  decide  in  which  direction  tbe 
balance  really  inclined,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
side  of  the  minority  would  be  the  most  lucidly, 
patiently,  and  logically  stated.  At  a distance  of  ' 
time  or  of  space,  therefore,  tbe  minority  will  | 
always  appear  to  be  in  the  right,  because  they 
will  hare  given  more  care  to  the  statement  of 
their  case  than  their  victors  have  cared  to  be- 
stow on  their  own.  And  even  if  the  majority 
had  really  the  better  claim  to  be  adjudged  in  the 
right,  the  probability  would  be  that  tbe  sense  of 
power,  added  to  tbe  conviction  in  their  own 
minds,  would  lead  rather  to  overbearing  by  vote 
than  to  oonviooing  by  argument. 

These  remarks  are  extremely  pertinent  to  the 
present  oaee.  Hitherto  most  of  the  conflicts 
between  masters  and  men  have  been  engaged, 
openly,  on  the  ground  of  force.  “ You  cannot 
do  without  ns,”  says  one  party ; “ we  will  only 
come  in  on  such  and  such  terms,  and  there  is  the 
affair  in  a nutshell ! ” And  it  must  be  remera- 
bered  that,  on  whichever  side  it  has  turned  out 
that  the  real  balance  of  power  lay,  the  majority 
has  invariably  been  on  the  side  of  the  men.  The 
very  fact  of  their  immense  numbers  has  given 
them  oonfidence.  They  have  looked  on  tbe 
strong  bands  and  brawny  arms,  which  were  the 
natural  implements  of  labour,  and  which  had 
only,  it  might  seem,  to  strike  the  earth  to  bring 
forth  plentifnl  fountains  of  wealth.  They  have 
been  naturally  impatient  at  the  idea  that  any 
occult  power, — call  it  capital,  enterprise,  educa- 
tion, intellect,  knowledge  of  business,  or  what 
not, — is  BO  essential  to  the  prodnotion  of  that 
wealth  that  it  has  the  right  to  enter  into  a part- 
nership with  labour  on  at  least  equal  terms.  This 
feeling  is  perfectly  intelligible.  Ic  is  one  which  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  case  entirely  dia- 
sipates, — but  it  is  only  to  be  dissipated  by  such 
superior  knowledge ; and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
those  public  writers  whose  aim  is  national  welfare 
rather  than  party  success,  have  always  taken  a 
tone  which  many  of  the  working  classes  have 
failed  to  comprehend.  Men  who  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  business,  who 
are  aware  of  the  state  of  probable  demand  for 
certain  products,  who  know  the  condition  of  the 
labour  market,  not  only  in  tbs  chief  centres  of 
production  in  the  TJuited  Kingdom,  but  in 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States ; who  have  visited  tbe  seats  of  former 
commercial  prosperity,  now  reduced  to  silence 


or  to  beggary, — these  men  are  aware  of  the 
great  skill  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  a trade 
in  any  particular  country  or  district,  and  are 
thus  nervonsly  anxious  to  discourage  any  of 
those  disputes  which  endanger  tho  permanence 
of  such  a trade.  Who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong 
is  a comparatively  unimportant  matter  in  the 
eyes  of  men  who  occupy  a standpoint  of 
some  little  elevation.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the 
oyster  and  its  shells, — while  man  and  master  in 
England  are  disputing  for  the  upper  or  the  under 
shell,  the  oyster  is  being  eaten  by  a French  or 
German  rival,  who  will  gladly  lend  his  aid,  and 
contribute  bis  mite,  to  keep  up  the  dispute. 

On  these  grounds  we  regard  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Potter  as  a tacit  admission  that,  on  tbe  present 
occasion,  the  Clyde  masters  are  the  stronger 
party.  We  do  not  say  the  party  who  are  in  the 
right.  As  to  that,  we  reserve  judgment.  But 
when  we  find  the  advocate  of  the  workman 
appeal — not  to  the  argument  of  force,  which  haa 
been  usually  that  of  his  side  of  the  question, 
but  to  that  of  morality,  we  cannot  bat  infer  that 
be  donbts  whether  force  is  on  bis  side.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  we  rejoice  to  see  the  month- 
piece  of  the  working-men  take  this  tone.  We  hope 
that  it  will  be  well  responded  to  in  a right  spirit, 
and  we  hope,  moreover,  that  when  in  the  next 
swing  of  tbe  pendulum  labour  shall  again  be 
sought  for  rather  than  have  to  seek  employment, 
the  spirit  now  manifested  may  be  returned, 

Mr.  Potter  speaks  with  truth  and  with  feeling. 
“ Hunger  is,  in  truth,”  he  says,  “ a horrible 
housemate.”  “ The  men  may  be  beaten  by  the 
hunger  of  their  wives  and  their  children.”  “ The 
miseries  of  war,  without  any  of  its  questionable 
glories,  will  be  suffered  by  them.”  ” Twenty.fiva 
tbousand  workmen  mean  at  least  70,(X)0  souls, 
nearly  the  whole  of  whom  are  personally  outside 
the  quarrel.”  Mr.  Potter’s  argnment,  in  fact,  is 
that  of  the  wickedness  and  immorality  of  war. 
As  to  this,  all  good  men  are  agreed.  The  ques- 
tion is,  by  what  controlling  force  is  war  to  be 
prevented  ? As  to  the  civil  war  between  em- 
ployer  and  employed,  Mr.  Potter  suggests  the 
employment  of  arbitration.  He  has  our  moat 
hearty  and  thorough  concurrence  in  that  wish  to 
introduce  this  mode  of  settlement.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  tbe  large  majority  of  tbe  em- 
ployers of  labour  throughont  the  country  are  of 
the  same  opinion.  But  what  is  necessary  is, 
that  arbitration  sbonld  be  not  only  resorted  to 
now  and  then,  as  on  the  Clyde  to-day,  but 
should  be  made,' if  appealed  to  at  all,  universal, 
imperative,  and  armed  with  fall  power  to  carry 
out  its  awards  in  their  integrity.  As  prophecy 
is  proverbially  unsafe,  we  will  not  say  that  it  is 
only  by  some  such  method  that  the  iudustrious 
primacy  so  long  enjoyed  by  this  country  can  be 
maintained ; but  we  confess  that  we  entertain  a 
very  strong  opinion  to  that  effect. 

We  think,  however,  thatMr.  Potter  stands  in  his 
own  light,  and  opposes  an  unnecessary  difficulty 
in  the  course  which  we  should  gladly  see  followed 
by  a little  shortness  of  memory.  “The  men,” 
he  says,  “ never  do  make  it  any  part  of  their 
policy  to  refuse  to  work  for  employers  with  whom 
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they  hare  no  quarrel  for  the  parpoeeof  defeating 
tboee  who  tcrfuse  to  concede  their  demands.” 
If  this  Were  the  case,  not  only  would  the  ground 
le  cnb  away  frocu  uudtr  the  feet  of  any  em. 
plovers  who  should  propose  a lock-out,  as  far  as 
any  question  of  right  and  justice  is  concerned, 
but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  question 
cfa  lock-out  could  never  arise.  At  all  events, 
it  is  not  the  impression  of  either  the  employers  as 
a body,  the  public,  or  those  who,  like  ourselvae, 
have  watched  with  painful  inquietude  the 
labour  struggles  of  the  past  quarter  of  a century, 
that  the  policy  of  the  workmen  has  been  such  as 
Mr.  Potter  now  iolimates  to  be  the  case.  “ Suck 
an  imperial,  high-handed  policy  as  this,  which 
perpetrates  a general  wrong  for  the  attainment 
of  a special  end,  is  in  the  battle  of  labour  purely 
so  employers’  policy,— too  grand  and  too  far- 
reaching  in  ics  sweep  to  be  adopted  by  men  who 
earn  their  bread  by  daily  labour.”  On  the  con- 
trary,  it  is  the  very  idea  that  the  policy  of  the 
nnions,  though  anything  but  grand,  in  the  sense 
of  good  for  the  country,  is  only  too  far-reach- 
ing in  its  sweep,  that  has  worked  that  spirit 
of  union  among  the  masters  which  is  a new 
feature  in  the  case,  and  which  seems  likely  to 
shorten,  though  it  may  embitter,  the  strife. 

If  the  world  at  large  has  formed  an  erroneous 
view  of  the  policy  recommended  to  the  working 
men  by  the  counsellors  of  the  trade  unions,  it 
is  due  to  all  parties  that  this  misappehension 
should  be  at  once  dispelled.  The  view  which  has 
been  taken  by  the  masters  we  will  state.  It  is, 
as  will  be  seen,  directly  contrary  to  the  above 
rather  rhetorical  sentence  of  Mr.  Potter, — a 
sentence  which  at  once  prejudges  any  question 
to  be  submitted  to  arbitration  by  quietly 
affirming  that  all  the  injustice  and  immorality 
of  past  struggles  lies  at  the  dcor  of  the  masters. 
The  latter  ar<3  under  the  impression  that  it  has 
been  the  distinct  aim  end  definite  purpose  of  the 
unions  to  attack  them  in  detail.  Such,  at  all 
events,  whether  of  set  purpose  or  not,  has  been 
the  coarse  pursued.  To  some  extent  it  has  been 
a oonree  indicated  by  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
It  is  obvious  that  as  the  subsistence  of  the  working, 
men  is  derived  from  wages,  a universal  strike, 
under  existing  circumstances,  is  impossible. 
Unless  a solidarity  be  established  amongst 
different  trades,  the  general  strike  of  any  trade 
is  impossible.  For  such  a step  would  be  no 
other  than  sawing  eff  the  branch  of  a tree  on 
which  the  operator  sat.  There  would  be  no  power 
of  resistance,  no  means  of  maintaining  life  for  a 
struggle.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  employers 
can  be  attacked  in  detail,  the  men  who  are  on 
strike  in  one  yard,  or  in  one  town,  oan  be  main- 
tained by  the  contributions  of  their  fellows  at  full 
work  elsewhere.  And  as  for  special  grounds  of 
quarrel,  they  are  always  to  be  found  when 
wanted.  There  oan  be  no  difficulty  on  that 
soore.  Thus  then,  it  is  the  appreheuaion  of  the 
masters,  they  will  be  attacked  and  vanquished  in 
detail,  and  by  this  policy,  which  is  the  only  one 
on  which  any  general  movement  can  be  organised, 
the  supremacy  of  the  unions  will  be  finally 
established. 

Against  this  policy, — which,  if  not  openly 
avowed  on  the  one  part,  has  been  both  dreaded 
on  the  other,  and  indicated  as  practically  adopted 
by  the  history  of  the  contention, — the  only 
defence  on  the  part  of  the  masters  is  counter, 
combination.  This  is  a movement  as  much  pre- 
scribed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  as  was 
the  adoption  of  isolated  attack.  It  involves,  no 
doubt,  the  indiotion  of  suffering  on  innocent 
people;  bub  so  does  all  war:  and  these  are 
measures  of  war,  though  fought  out,  not  by 
powder  and  shot,  but  by  folded  arms  and  frown- 
ing looks.  The  cruel  and  bitter  nature  of  war  no 
moralist  oan  exaggerate.  Of  its  absolute  wicked- 
ness  there  can  be  little  question.  But  it  is  not 
the  use  of  a particular  weapon,  or  the  loss  of 
life  incurred  by  a particular  operation,  at  which 
the  moralist  points  with  horror.  It  is  at  the 
entire  system.  So  far  as  blame  is  apportioned, 
the  heaviest  part  of  it  is  laid  on  those  who  com- 
mence. The  question  is,  “ Who  struck  the  first 
blow?”  This  should  be  remembered  by  Mr. 
Potter  and  bis  friends.  He  is  now  urging,  against 
a look-out,  the  same  arguments  which  were 
urged  against  the  last  great  strike  in  the  Welsh 
oollieries.  We  think  that  these  arguments  are 
most  weighty.  It  will  be  a matter  of  national 
gain  if  their  truth  and  force  ba  fully  appreciated 
by  the  great  body  of  workmen.  Bat  they  apply 
not  to  one  move,  but  to  the  entire  game.  If  we 
may  take  the  fact  that  they  are  now  nrged 
as  an  intimation  that  those  who  began  'the 
struggle  are  now  willing  to  treat  for  peace,  it  will 
be  the  beet  thing  that  has  happened  to  the  country 


for  many  years.  We  hold  no  brief  for  either  party. 
We  have  no  title  or  commission  to  speak  for  one 
more  than  for  the  other.  But  as  patient  and 
anxious  watchers  of  the  labour  question  for  many 
years,  grieving  at  acts  on  both  sides,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  the  employers  of  labour  will 
be  ready,  in  snoh  cose,  to  meet  the  men  at  least 
half-way.  Bat  there  must  be  no  mistake  about 
the  matter, — no  blowing  hot  and  cold.  If  the 
advisers  of  the  unions  are  now  ready  to  come 
forward  and  say,  ” We  admit  that  the  organisa- 
tion of  class  against  class,  involving  as  it  does 
great  suffering  to  innocent  parties,  is  not  only  nn 
immorality  but  a mistake,”  they  will  find  the 
offered  hand  very  warmly  grasped.  But  if  they 
only  have  to  say,  The  organisation  of  the  men 
against  the  masters  is  a weapon  which  we  intend 
to  retain  : it  is  only  the  organisation  of  the  mas- 
ters  against  the  men  to  which  we  object,”  the 
case  is  really  one  which  cannot  be  put  in  plain 
English  without  showing  its  true  character.  If 
a lock-out  is  immoral,  what  is  a strike  ? One  is 
the  counterpart  of  the  other.  Just  as,  in  the 
variation  of  trade,  at  one  time  the  demand  for 
prodnee  presses  on  the  labour-market;  hands 
are  too  few,  and  wages  naturally  rise : so  at 
another  time  the  slackening  of  demand  throws 
unemployed  labour  on  the  market;  hands  are 
superfluous,  and  wages  fall ; so  is  it  in  all  ques- 
tions between  man  and  master,  unless  those 
questions  be  closed  by  hearty  and  intelligent 
accord.  Ifit  be  attempted,  by  artificial  organisa- 
tion, to  interfere  with  the  notnral  result  on 
wages  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  business,  the 
consequence  oan  only,  in  our  opinion,  be  disas- 
trous. But,  even  if  there  bo  any  doubt  whether 
organised  action,  on  either  side,  intended  to 
affect  the  market  value  of  labour  be  anything 
but  a mistake,  it  is  moat  certainly  to  be  expected 
that  organisation  on  one  side  will  call  forth 
counter  organisation  on  the  other.  And  each  of 
these  rival  camps  will  — and,  if  they  must  fight, 
should  — adopt  its  own  most  advantageous 
tactics.  Attack,  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  is 
iu  detail.  Even  if  such  be  not  a decided  plan,  it 
is  a necessary  oonsequenoe  of  the  position.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  is  always  thus  that  strikes  occur. 
Defence,  or  counter  attack,  on  the  part  of  the 
masters,  is  useless  and  idle  in  detail ; it  is  only 
practicable  as  a combined  movement.  Can  it  for 
a moment  be  expected  that  the  sole  method  of 
available  defence  should  be  abandoned  ? The 
lock-out  is  the  reaction  from  the  strike.  Let  the 
first  ba  abandoned,  and  no  one  will  bear  of  the 
second. 

If  Mr.  Potter  and  bis  friends,  therefore,  are 
now  so  far  on  the  same  platform  with  onrselves 
as  to  say  that  they  have  found  out,  by  long  experi- 
ence, that  the  attempt  to  organise  labour  against 
capital  is  a mischievous  mistake  ; that  it  can  be 
shown  to  be  fallacious  by  the  laws  of  political 
economy ; and  that  it  has,  in  actual  practice, 
involved  masters,  men,  and  their  common  country 
in  heavy  and  all  but  irremediable  loss  up  to  the 
present  time,  we  have  only  to  put  our  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  together,  and  to  block  out  the  best 
measures  to  be  adopted  for  substituting  the 
peaceful  method  of  arbitration  for  the  wasteful 
and  hateful  warfare  of  strike  and  look-out. 

But  if  this  is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  done 
seriously, — well  done, — done  once  for  all.  It 
cannot  be  done  without  the  aid  of  the  Legislature. 

It  is  not  a hap-bazard  recourse  to  good  offices 
that  will  be  of  any  use.  Arbitration,  if  appealed 
to  in  earnest,  must  be  an  armed  mediator,  pos- 
sessing power  adequate  to  repress  aggression  on 
either  side.  Arbitration  will  forbid  lock-outs; 
true : but  she  will  also  forbid  Btrikes.  If  she 
has  not  power  to  do  one,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of 
giving  her  power  to  do  the  other.  The  country, — 
the  great  third  party  which  is  so  serious  a 
sufferer  by  these  civil  wars  of  labour, — would 
gladly  see  arbitration  instituted  in  the  functions 
of  a competent  keeper  of  the  peace.  It  is  not 
impossible  to  indicate,  at  all  events  roughly,  how 
this  might  be  done.  The  Arbitration  Act  of 
1867  gave  licence  for  the  erection  of  Courts  of 
Arbitration,  consisting  of  a chairman  and  from 
two  to  ten  members  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. From  the  operation  of  these  courts,  how- 
ever,  the  main  causes  of  dispute,  rates  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labour,  were  excluded.  In  1872  a 
new  Act  was  passed,  somewhat  amending  the 
more  obvious  vices  of  the  first;  but  still  leaving 
the  matter  optional.  Under  the  Continental 
code,  in  all  cases  of  dispute  between  partners, 
arbitration  is  compulsory;  and  for  it  to  be  of 
any  general  avail  such  must  be  the  case  in  this 
country. 

Without  professing  to  give  a detailed  scheme, 
or  the  draught  of  a Bill, — at  least  in  the  present 


instance, — it  may  be  well  to  indicate  the  outlin® 
of  such  an  arrangement  as  would  lead,  in  our 
opinion,  to  an  equitable  result. 

On  any  claim  on  the  part  of  men  for  an 
advance  of  wages,  as  a general  measure,  or  on 
any  resolution  on  the  part  of  masters,  to  reduce 
wages,  a written  notice,  extending  over  a clear 
fortnight,  terminating  on  a regular  pay-day, 
should  ba  given  in  writing  by  the  party  proposing 
the  change  to  the  other  party. 

A copy  of  this  notice  to  be  sent,  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  to  the  arbitration  authority  to  be 
established  by  the  new  Act.  Such  notice  to 
give  the  name  of  the  arbitrator  appointed  by 
each  party. 

If,  at  the  same  time,  notice  be  given  that 
an  umpire  is  agreed  on  by  the  two  arbitrators, 
the  arbitration  authority  to  appoint  a time  and 
place  for  the  investigation  of  the  matter  in 
dispute;  adding,  if  it  think  fit,  a legal  assessor 
to  the  arbitration  court.  Otherwise,  the  autho- 
rity to  appoint  the  umpire. 

The  court,  when  constituted,  to  hear  each 
party  severally,  in  the  absence  of  the  other ; 
and  then  to  have  the  representatives  of  each 
pirty  before  it  together,  with  the  view  of  an 
amicabla  settlement.  Failing  this,  the  umpire 
to  make  his  award  in  writing,  which  should  have 
legal  force,  and  only  be  subject  to  appeal, 
within  a limited  time,  to  a higher  court. 

Any  attempt  to  force  a change  in  the  rate  of 
wages,  otherwise  than  by  notice  to  the  court  of 
arbitration,  to  be  heavily  punished  as  a misde- 
meanour. 

The  details  of  such  a measure  would  be  matter 
for  discussion.  Thus  there  would  be  the  question 
of  giving  security  to  abide  by  the  results  of  the 
arbitration.  This  might  be  met  by  the  expedient 
of  continuing  the  rate  of  wages  current  at  the 
date  of  notice  nntil  the  delivery  of  the  award,  a 
portion, — say  10  per  cent , — of  such  wages  being 
paid,  not  to  the  recipients,  but  into  court, 
pending  the  decision.  If  the  demand  were  for 
a rise  in  wages,  security  to  be  given  by  the 
respondent  to  the  Court. 

It  is  evident  that  the  great  objects  to  be 
secured  by  arbitration  are  two.  First,  to  impress, 
not  only  on  the  minds,  but  on  the  hearts  of  oar 
industrial  population,  that  the  rate  of  wages  ie 
not  a question  of  caprice  or  of  good  pleasure, 
but  of  equity ; and  that  the  right  rate  at  any 
given  time  is  not  a matter  of  opinion,  but  a 
figure  at  which  experts  can  arrive  without  any 
dispute  when  all  the  facta  of  the  case  are  before 
them. 

Secondly,  that  this  rate  being  thus  a matter 
of  bnsineas,  it  is  to  be  settled  as  snob,  not  by  a 
reoonree  to  the  expedient  of  savage  warfare, 
or  to  those  combined  movements  of  which 
the  first  result,  whether  man  or  master  be  the 
mover,  is  the  paralysiog  of  the  arm  of  the 
labourer,  and  the  drying  up,  for  a longer  or 
shorter  period,  of  the  very  fountain  of  wealth. 
When  once  it  is  understood  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  an  ascertainably  just  rate  of  pay,  a rate 
by  which  the  supplier  of  handiwork  oan  derive 
his  proper  share  of  the  benefit  of  common  enter- 
prise, the  only  question  which  can  remaiu  for 
honest  and  intelligent  men  to  discuss  is.  How 
shall  we  most  readily  ascertain  what  that  rate 
is  ? When  once  that  view  of  the  case  is  taken, 
there  will  bo  an  end  put  to  armed  injustice, 
whether  it  take  the  form  of  a strike  or  of  a 
look-out. 


THE  BESTOBATION  QUESTION. 

"Extremes  meet”  is  an  old  and  often 
Illustrated  proverb,  of  which  we  are  reminded 
by  the  recent  paper  and  discussion  at  the  lusti* 
tnte,  still  uncompleted,  on  the  subject  of  architec- 
tural restoration.  As  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  observed 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  no  one  has  abused 
people  more  thau  he  has  for  not  showing  proper 
care  of  old  ohurches  and  Medimval  monuments, 
and  for  restoring  them  in  a careless,  wanton,  and 
destructive  spirit.  Now  there  comes  an  architect, 
the  spokesman  of  a clique  of  architects  and 
dilettanti,  who  from  a completely  opposite  stand- 
point of  architectural  sympathies,  finds  fault 
with  Sir  G.  Scott  and  others  on  the  very  same 
score.  Both  parties  profess  to  be  equally  in 
earnest  about  the  conservation  of  ancient  build, 
ings,  though  they  diS'er  diametrically  as  to  the 
method  of  doing  it,  and  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
preserved. 

The  stand  taken  by  Mr.  Stevenson  and  his 
clique  is  on  historical  rather  than  on  architeo. 
tural  ground ; at  least,  that  is  the  strongest 
ground  which  they  have.  The  argument  is  that 
which  has  been  used,  less  dogmatically  and  with 
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more  reason,  by  tbe  Dean  of  Westminster  in  regard 
to  monuments  of  bad  taate  in  the  Abbey,  which, 
however  artistically  and  arohiteoturally  atrocious, 
are  part  of  the  history  both  of  private  families 
and  of  public  taste.  We  are  quite  aware  that 
the  apostles  of  the  new  anti-restoration  move- 
ment  (who,  after  all,  are  but  following  the  lead 
of  some  who  went  before),  are  prepared  to  urge 
their  views  on  the  ground  of  the  intrinsic  artistic 
beauty  of  the  work  of  the  post-Reformation 
period  j but  this  side  of  the  subject  was  not 
brought  prominently  forward  in  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
paper,  perhaps  because  he  felt  instinctively  that 
there  was  less  chance  of  evoking  sympathy  on 
that  ground.  The  line  of  argument  taken  mainly 
amounts  to  this, — that  the  history  of  the  Church 
and  the  country  since  the  Restoration,  as  illus. 
trated  in  architecture,  is  just  as  interesting  and 
important  as  its  Mediaeval  history,  and  that  one 
portion  of  the  records  of  this  is  being  completely 
obliterated.  This  is  a strong  way  of  putting  the 
question,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it,  and 
which  has  been  said  for  it  by  ourselves.  It 
would,  however,  be  open  to  some  one  holding  a 
different  view  to  reply  that  the  ecclesiastical 
revival  of  the  present  day  is  as  important  an  his- 
fcorioal  fact,  and  may  claim  equally  to  leave  its 
material  record  in  the  buildings  of  the  period. 
And  if  it  be  urged  that  this  ought  not  to  be  done 
to  the  detriment  or  removal  of  records  already 
existing,  it  might  be  replied  (and  this  point  has 
certainly  been  strangely  overlooked  in  all  that 
has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject)  that 
each  indifference  to  the  records  of  the  past,  in 
comparison  with  the  interest  in  what  is  wanted 
for  the  present,  has  almost  always  been  evinced 
in  oases  of  restoration,  and  is  in  itself  a 
proof  that  the  demand  of  the  restoring 
party,  however  mistaken,  is  for  the  time 
being  a genuine  one.  Mr.  Stevenson  and 
others  seem  quite  to  forget  that  the  reverent 
care  which  they  demand  for  whatever  is  in  the 
building,  because  it  is  there,  is  a practice  not 
sanctioned  by  any  noteworthy  precedent.  The 
Hediseval  arohibeots  had  no  right  to  claim  im> 
munity  from  restoration  or  removal  for  their  own 
works,  for  they  were  perfectly  indifferent  to  the 
work] of  their  predecessors  of  the  same  epoch; 
the  builders  of  the  Early  English  period  removed 
without  the  slightest  compunction  the  work  of 
the  Normans,  to  be  in  time  treated  in  the  same 
way  themselves  by  their  successors  of  the  next 
style ; and  the  Perpendicular  builders,  more  than 
all,  were  perfectly  reckless  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  spoiled  and  cub  up  a fine  design  of 
earlier  date  by  the  most  clumsy  and  inartistic 
iasettion  of  porches  and  windows  in  their  own 
style,  in  the  midst  of  work  with  whioh  it  did  nob 
in  the  least  harmonise.  When  the  Gothic  style 
died  and  the  Renaissance  taste  came  in,  the 
same  “vandalism,”  as  it  is  now  called  (or  perhaps 
we  should  rather  say,  as  it  used  to  be  called)  was 
exercised  by  the  workmen  and  architeots  of  the 
new  era,  and  niobes,  and  reredoses,  and  windows 
were  blocked  up  by  quasi-Classio  additions. 
Then,  as  we  know,  came  the  time,  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  when  a great  sighing  over 
and  oondemnatioQ  of  this  same  vandalism  was 
set  up  : pious  and  enthusiaatio  hands  tore  away 
the  reredoses  designed  in  the  chaste  style  of 
Inigo  Jones  and  his  contemporaries ; and  thrilling 
accounts  went  through  the  land,  on  the  wings  of 
the  ecoleaiological  journals,  of  the  resnrreotion 
of  beautiful  niches  and  other  Mediroval  re. 
mains,  long  [entombed  behind  these  exoreacencea 
in  the  taste  of  the  detested  Renaissance.  Now 
the  turn  has  oome  for  the  Gothic  restorers,  and 
they  are  charged  with  ruthlessly  removing,  or 
thrusting  out  of  sight,  work  whioh  gladdened 
the  eyes  of  their  ancestors  a century  since,  and 
which  ia,  at  all  events,  equally  entitled  with 
Mediaeval  work  to  the  respect  derived  from 
historical  interest.  To  which,  of  course,  the  other 
aide  may  reply,  “Undoubtedly  it  is  so  entitled  : 

' then  let  it  receive  the  same  respect ; whioh  is, 
to  be  removed  now  that  we  no  longer  care  for  it.” 

We  pot  this  view  of  the  case,  without  saying 
that  it  is  entirely  to  be  accepted,  but  because  it 
aeems  to  have  been  so  completely  overlooked. 
The  persons  who  put  up  the  post-Gothio  addi- 
tions  and  galleries  in  our  cathedrals  were 
utterly  indifferent  to  preserving  the  historical 
■character of  the  building;  why  then  should  it  be 
such  a crime  totreat  them  as  they  treated  others  ? 
to  sacrifice  the  relics  of  a taste  that  is  past  to  the 
■demands  of  the  present  taste  and  of  a new 
movement  in  ecclesiastical  feeling  ? Some  may 
think  the  eoolesiaetical  revival  a mistake  from 
other  points  of  view  as  well  as  from  that  of 
architecture  ; bub  it  is  a fact  in  the  history  of 
English  feeling,  as  real  as  any  other;  and  that  it 


should  have  found  expression  in  its  treatment  of 
the  edifices  is  a perfectly  natural  and  logical 
corollary,  and  only  what  has  happened,  within 
certain  limits,  in  every  such  case  before. 

In  pointing  out  this  view  of  the  subject,  we 
are  nob  saying  that  there  has  not  been  a great 
deal  of  over-restoration  carried  on  of  late  in 
England,  or  that  the  case  of  modern  Medieval 
restoration  ia  precisely  parallel  to  that  of  the 
intrusion  of  Renaiseanoe  work  into  the  old 
cathedrals.  That  proceeding  was  intrusion,  nob 
restoration— nob  an  attempt  to  bring  baok  to 
pristine  freshness  and  newness  any  old  thing 
previously  existing : the  cases  are  only  parallel 
in  that  they  both  involve  a carelessness  about 
pushing  out  and  damaging  what  happens  not  to 
be  in  keeping  with  the  taste  of  the  moment. 
The  more  forcible  argument  against  the  resto- 
ration work  of  recent  times  would  be  that 
it  has  destroyed,  iu  some  cases  certainly 
without  sufficient  reason,  the  reality  of  the 
old  work,  and  substituted  what  is  really  a 
modern  copy.  In  this  respect  we  can  hardly 
think  that  the  replies  to  the  paper  at  the  Insti- 
tute, so  far  as  they  have  gone,  were  entirely 
satisfactory.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  unquestionably 
made  a “ point”  when  he  alluded  to  the  advan- 
tage whioh  Mr.  Stevenson  had  over  him  in  that 
he  had  never  restored  a church,  and  therefore 
presented  no  side  for  attack;  bub  when,  re- 
ferring to  one  specimen  of  restoration  which  has 
been  much  questioned,  he  stated  that  the  apse 
at  the  south  aisle  of  Chester  cathedral  had  been 
rebuilt  mostly  with  its  own  materials,  we  must 
call  the  statement  a somewhat  courageous  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  bis  reply  as  to  the  treatment 
of  the  tower  of  Sb.  Alban’s  appears  to  us  to  be 
complete,  and  the  attack  of  Mr.  Stevenson  upon 
it,  and  his  quotation  of  the  opinion  of  the  monk 
who  praised  it  in  its  original  plastered  state  as 
“ looking  all  like  one  stone,”  foolish  and  unrea- 
soning.  The  plaster  was  falling  off ; it  would 
have  to  be  reinstated.  We  do  not  now  believe 
that  a plastered  tower  looking  “ all  like  one 
stone,”  is  beautiful  or  arohiteoturally  truthful ; 
therefore  it  was  not  worth  while  to  re-oement  it 
with  new  work  whioh  would  have  no  historical 
value;  better  far  to  pull  off  the  plaster  which 
was  coming  off,  and  leave  the  brickwork,  whioh 
is  genuine,  and  will  not  come  off.  We  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  other  oonrso  could  be  recom- 
mended,  and  think  Mr.  Stevenson’s  attack  on 
this  head  perfectly  gratuitous  and  unjustifiable. 
Would  he  have  left  the  Norman  plaster  hanging 
in  patches,  to  coma  off  little  by  little  ? There  is 
no  other  course;  and  Sir  G.  Scott  was  really 
quite  justified,  in  view  of  such  a case  as  this,  iu 
taunting  Mr.  Stevenson  with  beiug  merely  de- 
struotive  in  his  criticism,  telling  us  all  we  should 
not  do,  but  nothing  that  we  should. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  the  attack  whioh  has  been 
made,  nob  without  reason  in  some  ways,  upon  the 
restoration  movement,  mere  sentiment  plays  too 
large  a part,  and  certain  aspects  of  the  subjeot, 
both  from  an  artistic  and  a practical  point  of 
view,  have  been  totally  overlooked.  Taking  the 
eestbetic  side  of  the  subject,  it  is  idle  to  pretend 
that  the  post-Reformation  work, — chiefly  wood- 
work and  decoration, — which  it  is  asserted  is 
removed  and  treated  disrespectfully  by  Mediaeval 
restorers,  is  of  the  same  artistic  value  as  the 
Gothic  work  whioh  it  in  many  cases  conceals  and 
disfigures.  In  the  first  place,  unless  all  that  we 
know  and  believe  about  the  principles  of  artistic 
and  decorative  design,  and  of  the  treatment  of 
material  in  design,  is  a delusion,  the  style  of  a large 
quantity  of  the  work  in  question  is,  abstractedly 
considered,  irredeemably  bad  ; even  the  work  of 
Gibbons,  remarkable  as  it  is  in  its  own  way,  is 
admirable  for  delicacy  and  brilliancy  of  exeou- 
tion,  for  achieving  impossibilities  in  wood. carving, 
rather  than  for  anything  in  the  taste  or  ideas 
embodied,  which  are  too  often  exceedingly  vulgar. 
And  even  were  this  not  so,  it  cannot  be 
pretended,  with  any  show  of  reason,  or  of  just 
oriticism,  that  the  work  of  a period  which  ia 
itself  a revival,  like  the  Renaissance,  and  which, 
as  practised  iu  this  country,  was  a very  corrupt 
revival,  is  to  be  compared  in  interest  with  the 
remains  of  a great  original  style  in  architecture 
and  ornament,  which  was  of  spontaneous 
development,  and  depended  for  its  essential 
elements  of  greatness  upon  no  repetition  of 
what  bad  gone  before.  The  Gothic  revival  is 
a revival,  or  an  attempt  at  one,  of  what  was 
itself  original ; the  movement  whioh  has 
gob  the  name  of  “ Queen  Anne,”  is  the 
revival  of  a revival,  the  original  of  whioh 
is  itself  a corruption  of  Greek  elements  of 
art  through  three  or  four  stages  of  decadence 
and  debasement.  To  put  the  two  things  on  the 


same  footing  is  out  of  the  question.  Bearing 
this  fact  in  mind,  it  is  to  be  remembered  also 
that  there  is  the  question  of  the  architectural 
and  artiatia  unity  of  a great  structure  to  be  oon- 
sidered.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Mediseval 
architeots  did  not  consider  this,  bub  patched  on 
to  a cathedral,  each  in  the  style  of  bis  own  day; 
true  also  that  the  historical  interest  of  the  build- 
ings is  increased  by  this  patchwork.  Bub  that 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a thing 
as  coherence  and  unity  of  architectural  style  and 
effect,  which  is  an  end  desirable  in  itself;  and 
when  any  piece  of  historical  patchwork  is  so  de- 
cayed as  to  necessitate  its  removal,  there  is  mnch 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  restoring, notan  imitation 
of  what  has  been  removed,  the  only  value  of 
whioh  is  gone  the  moment  the  thing  itself  is  gone, 
but  what  will  harmonise  with  and  complete  the 
main  design,  regarded  now  as  a work  of  art,  not 
of  arohmology.  Mr.  Stevenson’s  comments  as  to 
the  improvement  effected  artistically  by  the 
introduction  of  Perpendicular  tracery  into  the 
windows  of  a Norman  cathedral  we  look  upon 
really  as  audacious  nonsense,  the  expression  of 
a taate  utterly  blind  to  the  conditions  of  arohi- 
teotural  fitness  and  unity  of  expression.  To  say 
that  Perpendicular  tracery  thus  inserted  is 
historically  interesting,  and  ought  nob  to  be 
removed  as  long  as  it  is  in  proper  repair,  is  one 
thing,  and  is  an  opinion  in  which  we  should  be 
entirely  disposed  to  concur;  to  say  that  in  an 
abstract  point  of  view  it  improves  the  architec- 
tural effect  of  a struoture  with  whioh  it  has  not 
the  slightest  afficity  of  style  or  feeling  or  con- 
structive motive,  is  simply  bo  exhibit  deplorable 
critical  incapacity.  Arobitectural  effect  is  one 
thing,  archaeological  and  historical  interest  is 
another  : the  latter  should  have  pre-eminenoo  as 
long  as  the  existing  remains  can  be  preserved; 
when  this  cannot  be  done,  the  arobmological 
consideration  is  set  aside,  and  that  of  archi- 
tectural completeness  takes  its  place.* 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  question  of 
restoration,  the  practical  one,  whioh  seems  to  be 
utterly  left  out  of  sight  by  the  attacking  party. 
Whatever  the  private  opinion  of  any  of  us  may 
be  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  revival,  it  is,  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  a fact  which  must  be  recog- 
nised. There  are  an  immense  number  of  persons, 
and  will  be  probably  for  a good  while  to  oome, 
who  look  at  things  from  an  eoclesiastioal  point 
of  view,  and  to  whom  cbarches  to  worship  in  are 
what  must  be  called  a practical  necessity.  Why, 
this  being  the  case,  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
keep  their  buildings  in  repair,  and  even  to  re- 
adorn them,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  provided  it  be 
done  rationally,  and  in  good  taste.  With  Mr. 
Stevenson’s  remarks  upon  some  of  the  treatment 
of  Mediaeval  churches  by  restorers,  such  as  the 
thick  blaok-jointing  in  Heokington  Church  (the 
effect  of  whioh  is  detestable,  and  has  been  before 
speoifioally  condemned  by  us),  we  quite  concur. 
But  why  there  should  be  a tirade  against  re- 
decorating and  beautifying  a church  or  a cathe- 
dral the  interior  of  [whioh  has  grown  old  and 
dingy,  when  it  is  really  in  practical  use  for  daily 
or  weekly  service,  it  seems  impossible  to  show 
upon  any  ground  of  common  sense.  It  would  be 
as  reasonable  to  find  fault  with  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  for  instance,  for  decorating  and 
refitting  Alnwick  Castle.  Members  of  what  we 
will  call  the  anti-restoration  clique  have  set  up 
the  complaint,  in  the  columns  of  certain  journals, 
against  the  new  look  of  the  restored  interiors, 
with  varnished  woodwork  and  shining  tiles.  The 
Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie,  in  a paper  in  the  current 
number  of  Macmillayi  on  “Thorough  Restora- 
tion” (a  paper,  we  admit,  marked  by  much  more 
general  sense  and  better  literary  style  than  some 
previous  efforts  by  the  same  writer  would  have 
led  08  to  expect  from  him),  laments  over  the  loss 
of  the  old-fashioned  parish  church,  with  its  high 
pews  and  other  venerable  absurdities.  We  sym. 
pathise  entirely  in  the  feeling  of  regret  over  the 
loss  of  what  ia  inextricably  bound  up  with  early 
association ; still,  we  may  reasonably  ask  Mr. 
Loftie  and  his  friends,  if  they  took  a lease  of  an 
old  mansion, — such  a place  as  Haddon,  for 
example, — to  live  in,  not  to  look  at,  would  they 
nob  furnish  it  comfortably  according  to  their 
tastes  ? And  why  is  a church,  whioh  is  in  prac- 
tical use,  nob  to  be  fitly  refurnished  ? All  this 
these  gentlemen  seem  totally  to  forget  in  their 
jeremiads.  And  even  the  question  of  practical 


* We  assume,  and  are  disposed  to  abide  by  the  position, 
that  no  old  work  of  an  original  style,  and  marking  points  in 
the  history  of  the  structure,  should  be  interfered  with: 
still  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  where  inferior  and 
later  work  really  spoils,  architecturally,  a grand  building 
with  which  it  is  not  in  keeping,  its  removal  ia  not  justifiable 
on  arobitectural  grounds.  There  ia  at  least  much  to  be 
said  for  this  view  of  the  case. 
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safety  seems  to  be  ignored.  We  can  fancy  the 
Bentimentalanti^restorer  gazing  upward  in  a fine 
raptnre  at  the  front  of  some  beloved  edifice,  hia 
thoughts  running  somewhat  in  the  strain  of  Con. 
greve’o  too  celebrated  musing  on  the  reverend 
face  of  “ This  tall  pile,”  and  accosted  by  the 
practical  parishioner  : — 

” But,  sir,  the  ‘ tall  pile  ’ is  in  a dangerous  state. 
The  foundations  were  not  properly  looked  after 
by  the  Mediaeval  builders,  and  the  stone  was  not 
judioicnsly  selected,  and  nnless  we  renew  and 
refaoe  and  underpin  there  seems  some  question 
of  its  stability.  The  foundations  want  draining, 
too ” 

Anti. "Restorer. — “ Oh,  sir,  disturb  not  the 
venerable  structure.  The  centuries  have  set 
their  mark  upon  its  stones  ; do  not  wantonly 
and  irreverently  obliterate  the  tonohes  of  time.” 

Parishioner. — "By  no  means;  not  wantonly 
or  irreverently,  I hope.  But,  sir,  I and  my 
family  sic  in  the  church  every  Sunday;  and 
from  the  way  the  walls  have  spread,  and  the 
general  aspect  of  the  whole,  we  fear  the  vault 
will  fall  on  our  heads  some  day,” 

Anti.Restorer  (with  tears  in  his  eyes). — “Ah, 
sir,  let  it  fall ! Touch  not  its  mouldering  stones  ! 
Let  it  crumble  piece  by  piece  ! True,  it  may 
oome  down  on  your  head  in  the  middle  of  the 
Litany  some  day,  and  possibly  you  may  be 
killed;  but  that  is  only  a possibility.  You  will 
have  shown  your  reverence  for  the  ancient 
Btructure  ! ” 

Parishioner. — “ I may  be  very  stupid  ; but 
that  seems  to  me  rather  an  upside-down  way  of 
reverencing  the  structure.  I am  very  food  of 
an  architectural  ruin;  but  I must  have  a church 
to  worship  in.” 

The  parishioner  possibly  would  not  be  very 
well  up  in  nrohiteotnral  polemics  (the  luckier 
fer  him  !),  otherwise  he  might  proceed  to  say, 
what  we  add  for  him,  that  this  passage  of  arms 
on  the  subject  of  restoration  savours  a great 
deal  more  of  sentiment  and  party-spirit  mingled, 
than  of  common  sense  and  genuine  interest  in  the 
buildings  in  question.  It  is  absurd  for  those  who 
have  started  this  campaign  to  suppose  that  people 
do  no  see  through  the  tactics  employed.  We  all 
know  well  enough  why  certain  gentlemen’s 
names  always  appear  together  in  connexion  with 
the  Bobjeot, — why  a certain  leading  architect  is 
always  libelled  in  the  columns  of  the  Athenctum, 
and  so  on.  And,  to  say  truth,  the  respectability 
which  would  attach  to  the  movement,  if  we  could 
believe  it  to  be  more  genuine  in  character,  rather 
disappears  when  we  perceive  pretty  plainly  that 
it  is  only  the  war-cry  of  a new  sect  of  arobitects 
and  amateurs,  who  wish  to  make  their  voices 
heard  in  some  way  or  other. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  both  sides  alike 
is  to  get  clear  of  sentimentalism  about  archi- 
teotore,  ancient  and  modern.  When  the  Me- 
diaeval revival  was  set  up  there  was  doubtless 
a dire  amount  of  sentimental  nonsense  talked 
about  it  by  persons  who  took  for  their  motto 
” donee  temj:la  refeceris.”  Now  they  have  had 
their  turn,  and  another  set  of  sentimental 
gentlemen  have  got  np  another  sort  of  watch- 
word, and  wish  to  insist  that  we  shall  recognise 
their  sentiment  as  the  only  proper  and  genuine 
one.  Concerning  all  which  our  comment  would 
be,  that  sentiment  in  architecture  has  led,  and 
almost  neoessarily  must  lead,  to  doiogs  which, 
though  they  may  be  applauded  by  one  genera. 
tioD,  look  ridiculous  to  the  next;  and  that  what 
both  sides  want  is  a larger  indulgence  in  the 
quality  which  architecture,  of  all  the  arts,  most 
specially  stands  in  need  of.  but  of  whioh  it  gets 
in  these  days  so  very  little, — common  sense. 
And  the  teaching  of  common  sense  in  this 
matter  is,  as  we  have  long  endeavoured  to 
show, — Touch  all  old  buildings  and  monuments 
with  reverence,  but  prevent  the  necessity  for 
wholesale  renovation  hereafter  by  oareful  main- 
tenance  and  repairs  in  time. 


Right  to  Foreshore  at  Poxtsmouth.— The 
Corporation  of  Portsmouth  have  established  their 
right  to  the  foreshore  of  the  harbour  in  an  action 
brought  against  them  by  the  Crotsn,  to  which 
primd  facie  belongs  all  the  ground  between  high 
and  low  water  mark.  The  Corporation  pro- 
duced  charters,  one  of  whioh  dates  from  the 
year  1230,  to  show  that  the  Crown  had  trans- 
ferred its  rights  to  the  borough,  and  they  gave 
acts  of  ownership  by  the  Corporation,  including 
the  lease  of  some  portions  of  the  land  in  question 
to  the  Crown,  who  had  paid  rent  to  them.  The  Ei- 
ohequer  Division  heldtbat  the  title  of  tbeCorpora- 
tion  displaced  the  primd  facie  title  of  the  Crown. 


DUTCH  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  earth’s  surface  has 
been  changed  so  much  by  man’s  hand  in  the 
coarse  of  the  last  decades  as  the  Dutch  province 
of  North  Holland.  Any  one  using  the  railway 
from  Haarlem  to  Amsterdam  thirty  years  ago 
observed  on  both  sides  a boundless  wasfe  of 
water, — on  the  one  side  the  T,  on  the  other  the 
Sea  of  Haarlem,  the  crumbling  activity  of  whioh 
seemed  to  threaten  even  the  safety  of  Amster- 
dam, Haarlem,  Leyden,  and  Utreohl.  At  the 
present  day,  on  the  contrary,  be  overlooks  in  both 
directions  a wide  expanse  of  garden  and  pasture 
land,  for  the  draining  off  of  the  Sea  of  Haarlem 
was  completed  as  early  as  1853,  and  that  of  the 

Y will  be  concluded  in  a few  years’  time.  All 
these  works  bear  a certain  relation  to  each  other ; 
they  form  the  parts  of  one  grand  sobeme,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  obliterate  the  eno*T>aoh- 
menta  made  by  the  sea  in  the  province  of  North 
Holland  in  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
and  to  restore  to  Amsterdam  its  former  import- 
ance as  acommer.  ial  empor  tm.  The  oonstruotion 
of  the  Canal  of  Holland”  op  zijn  smalst,”  nom- 
meooed  in  1862 ; the  oompletion  of  the  line  of 
railway  leading  from  Amsterdam  across  the 

Y over  Ziaudam  to  North  Holland;  the 
establishment  of  a shorter  oommnnication 
between  Amsterdam  and  the  Rhine  by  making 
the  projected  canal  through  the  Gelder’sohe 
Vallei;  as  well  as  the  laying  dry,  to  be  com- 
pleted  in  ten  years,  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  Zuyder  Sea, — will  complete  the  present 
works,  and,  in  Dutch  opinion,  be  sufficient  to 
restore  to  Amsterdam  to  the  fullest  degree  its 
former  importance.  In  former  years,  when  the 
draught  of  ships  was  less,  and  the  engineer's 
skill  had  not  yet  so  completely  mastered  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  construction  of 
harbours  close  to  the  sea  as  at  the  present  day, 
it  was  ihe  custom  to  place  commercial  towns 
as  far  inland  as  possible,  which  was  all  the  easier 
as  the  effects  of  the  tide,  though  in  a gradually 
decreasing  degree,  are  felt  for  miles  up  theestua. 
ries  of  rivers.  At  that  time  the  larger  Zuyder 
Sea  served  very  well  as  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour of  Amsterdam.  When  this  inland  sea,  of 
little  depth,  dangerouB  on  aocoaot  of  its  storms 
and  shallows,  no  longer  answered  the  raised  re. 
quirements  of  the  draught  of  ships,  the  North 
Holland  Canal  was  proceeded  with,  which,  cross- 
ing the  whole  of  North  Holland,  reaches  the  North 
Sea  at  a distance  of  nearly  forty-nine  miles,  to 
run  which  took  at  least  eighteen  hours,  the  low 
depth  at  the  entrance  often  besides  necessitating 
an  unshipping  of  part  of  the  cargo.  In  oonse- 
quence  of  those  disadvantages,  with  the  laying 
dry  of  the  Y,  the  construction  of  the  Canal  of 
Holland  op  ziju  smalet  was  proceeded  with. 
The  latter  reaches  the  sea  at  a distance  of  about 
sixteen  miles,  involving  a run  of  four  hours,  its 
depth  permitting  an  unimpeded  passage  to  even 
the  largest  sea-going  ships. 

Any  one  travelling  at  the  present  day  on  one 
of  the  numerous  small  steamers  running  between 
Amsterdam  and  Ziandam  observes  as  the 
remnant  of  the  former  Y only  a canal  of  double 
the  breadth  of  the  Rhine  at  Cologne.  The 
remainder  has  been  parted  off  by  dykes  con- 
structed  of  fascines  and  stone,  but  the  operation 
of  pumping  dry  the  ground  gained  and  the  pro- 
cess  of  transforming  itinto  pasture  land  have  not 
yet  been  quite  completed.  West  of  Amsterdam, 
the  swivel  railway  bridge,  not  yet  finished,  of 
the  line  of  railway  from  Amsterdam  to  Zaandam 
crosses  the  canal,  and  still  further  westward 
the  line  from  Haarlem  to  Alkmar.  The  canal, 
which  naturally  is  lees  wide  in  those  places 
where  there  was  no  natural  channel,  and  an 
artificial  one  had  to  be  excavated,  is  completed 
along  its  entire  length,  but  not  the  two  large 
dykeswhich  form  a bind  of  harbonr  at  its  mouth 
at  Uitmoden,  and  which  are  to  facilitate  the 
entering  of  ships.  The  construction  of  those 
dykes  meets  with  extraordinary  difficulties,  nob 
so  great,  however,  as  will  be  encountered  in  the 
intended  harbour  works  at  Soheveningen.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  damming  in  of  the  Y was 
proceeding,  a further  tract  of  land,  at  Amster- 
dam itself,  extending  for  547  yards  from  the  dam 
formerly  washed  by  the  sea,  has  been  wrested 
from  it,  ani  at  this  outermost  strip  of  land,  called 
the  Buitenkant,  the  great  central  railway  station 
of  the  city  will  soon  be  reared. 

The  intended  construction  of  the  new  Rhine 
Canal  may  be  passed  over,  particnlars  respect- 
ing it  having  already  appeared  in  this  journal  ;* 
but  a few  additional  figures  respecting  the 

* See  Builder,  Jao.  20,  1877  ; alfo  Dec.  11,  1876,  ae  to 
draiaiog  of  Zuyder  Sea. 


Zuyder  Sea  may  not  be  without  value,  the  States 
General  having  passed  the  Bill  for  its  drainage 
The  laying  dry  of  the  18,000  hectares  (44,48< 
acres)  of  the  Sea  of  Haarlem,  the  bottom  of  whicl 
was  in  some  places  as  low  as  16  ft.  6 in.  undei 
the  lowest  water-level  of  Amsterdam,  was  com. 
pleted  in  thirteen  years,  after  an  expenditure  c; 
nearly  1,175,000L  The  sale  of  the  land  gained 
producing  only  775,0001.,  the  works  resulted  it 
a loss  to  the  exchequer  of  400,0001.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  Zuyder  Sea,  such  an  unfavourable 
result  is  not  expected,  the  value  of  the  land 
gained  being  estimated  at  SOL,  the  cost  of  re- 
claiming  it  at  only  48L  per  hectare  (or  371. 16a 
and  191.  Ss.  per  acre  respectively).  If  it  wore 
intended  to  drain  oS  the  whole  Zuyder  Sea,  a 
dyke  of  a length  of  from  nine  miles  to  ten  miles, 
from  Enkbuizen  to  Stavoren,  in  Friesland,  would 
have  to  be  drawn,  besides  providing  an  exit  fox 
the  Yssel,  which,  during  the  winter  months, 
discharges  a volume  of  from  35,000  to  140,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  into  the  basin  of 
the  Zuyder  Sea.  Tbe  present  plans  of  laying  it 
dry,  consequently,  inolodeonly  its  southern  part. 
In  four  places,  at  Eukhuizen,  Kampen,  and  at 
both  sides  of  the  Island  of  Urk,  a dam  of  a 
length  of  25^  miles  is  to  be  taken  in  band,  the 
height  of  which,  above  the  lowest  water-level  at 
Amsterdam,  ia  to  be  16  ft.  6 in. ; above  the  highest 
level,  however,  8 ft.  3 in. 

It  may  be  left  undecided  whether  Amsterdam 
will  succeed  by  all  those  works  of  retrieving  its 
former  importance,  as  compared  with  Antwerp 
and  flourishing  Rotterdam.  The  two  latter  cities 
are  undoubtedly  somewhat  nearer  to  Central 
Europe,  because  they  possess  a better  river 
communication  with  it,  aud  Amsterdam  would 
perhaps  never  have  risen  to  its  former  import- 
ance for  commercial  reasons  alone  if  the  wars 
of  the  sixteenth  century  had  not  destroyed 
Antwerp’s  prosperity,  and  had  not  placed  Am. 
sterdam,  whioh  escaped,  politically  in  a most 
favourable  position. 


THE  CAXTON  COMMEMORATION. 

The  loan  collection  of  books  from  the  press 
of  Caxton  and  other  early  printers,  together 
with  specimens  of  modern  printing  and 
printing  machinery,  to  commemorate  the  in. 
trod  action  of  the  art  of  printing  in  this 
country,  will  be  opened  next  Friday,  in  the 
western  galleries  of  tbe  Exhibition  buildings  at 
South  Kensington.  The  oalebration  was  in- 
augurated  by  a special  service,  at  which  Dean 
Stanley  preached,  held  last  Saturday  in  tbe 
Abbey  under  the  shadow  of  whose  precincts 
William  Caxton  setup  the  first  English  printing, 
press.  It  may  perhaps  not  be  amiss,  in  noticing 
I the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  to  place  before  oor 
I readers  a translation  of  tbe  odo  published  os  a 
I memorial-plate  (but  rarely  seen  in  this  country) 
issued  at  tbe  fourth  oenteuary  jubilee  of  the  art 
of  printing,  celebrated  thirty-seven  years  ago 
all  over  Germany.  Tbe  ode  commemorative  of 
the  Caxton  celebration  remains  to  bewrittsn. 

MEMORIAL  PLATE 

Fon  THE  ForETH  Centbnart  Jcbilbe  of  tub  Art 
OP  Pbimtixg,  1840. 

Soblimest  &rt ! bj  type's  oft  varied  stages. 

To  lend  aa  echo  to  the  lucid  word, 

So  that  forChnith  frem  thousand  magic  pages 
The  South  and  North  resound  with  one  accord : 

A ray  of  bliss,  succeeding  gloom  of  ages, 

It  flashes  through  the  nations  bright  record. 

To  keenly  point  in  ever  clearer  light 
The  path  of  truth,  of  virtue,  and  of  right. 

Tbe  force  of  protean  typo  with  apt  precision 
Sets  nimbly  free  Ihe  soiring  flight  of  thought ; 

It  utters  loud  the  people's  free  decision, 

In  open  combit  bringing  frsnd  to  naught ; 

Humanity,  thrill'd  deeply  by  the  vision 
Of  this  first  book,  does  homage  free,  unsought ; 

” Hail  to  Ih'  invention  ! ” shout  the  peaceful  legions 
In  latest  times,  to  the  remotest  regions.  O.  S, 


“Road-Stuff”  V.  Thames  Sand. — At  a late 
meeting  of  the  Holborn  Board  of  Guardians, 
Mr.  Cornwell  said  that  when  at  the  Bohools  re- 
cently, he  went  on  the  scaffold  and  found  that 
the  bricklayers  were  bedding  the  bricks  of  the 
new  building  with  “ road-stuff,”  iu  place  of 
Thames  Band,  and  on  asking  why  this  was  dons, 
he  was  told  that  they  were  afraid  of  frost,  but 
that  the  joints  would  be  filled  in  with  Thames 
sand.  It  was  unfair  to  the  other  oontraotors  to 
use  road-stuff,  as  it  was  a saving  of  abou':i  7s. 
a yard.  He  trusted  that  tbe  matter  would  be 
gone  into.  It  was  resolved  that  a letter  be 
written  to  the  architect  (Mr.  Saxon  Snell)  on 
the  subject. 


June  9,  1877.] 
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UNITY  IN  COMPOSITION— NATURAL  AND 
AROHITEOTURAL. 

We  observed  in  a reeent  paper,*  which  may  not 
yet  have  passed  out  of  the  recollection  of  all, 
that  the  highest  expression  of  unity  is  gained  for 
an  artistic  composition  when  all  the  diversities 
which  it  includes  are  so  grouped,  at  last,  that  a 
pair  of  similars  and  no  more  declare  themselves 
as  constituting  together  the  single  whole.  The 
application  which  was  then  given  to  a principle 
BO  enunciated  regarded  only  the  case  of  bi- 
lateral symmetry,  snob  as  is  exemplified  in  the 
fa9ade  of  York  Cathedral  or  of  the  Pantheon, — 
in  the  human  face  or  form,  or,  indeed,  in  almost 
any  leaf  or  flower  from  any  shrnb  or  tree.  Bat 
the  principle  here  involved  may  be  developed  to 
another  and  broader  application,  with  new  oppor- 
tunities of  variety,  and  it  becomes  in  this  new 
phase  especially  contributory  to  richness  of 
design  from  the  very  circumstance  that  it  does 
not  conflict,  bat  is  susceptible  of  combination, 
with  the  former.  The  examples  already  adduced, 
when  taken  strictly,  imply  the  repetition  of 
similars,  not  only  in  kind  but  in  quantity, — that 
is,  in  bulk  and  dimensions  also ; and  in  such  case 
the  tameness  of  mere  repetition  of  like  forms 
extended  in  a row  is  left  to  be  countervailed 
alone  by  diversity  of  position, — by  the  balance 
of  reversed  and  contrasted  Dresentation,  This 
is  the  single  fundamental  difference  in  the  entire 
assemblage,  which  is  harmonised  and  reconciled 
by  the  binding  tie  of  equality.  But  when 
differences  among  the  elements  of  a composition 
are  more  declared  in  character,  the  question  of 
equality  in  respect  of  dimensions  among  parts 
that  must  of  necessity  be  combined,  but  make 
no  pretence  to  similarity  in  form,  is  set  aside 
perforce.  A spire  with  its  snpporting  tower  may 
be  a whole  of  which  the  unity  declares  itself  by 
exact  symmetry  about  a central  vertical  plane 
with  the  happiest  effect,  but  we  shall  be  dis- 
appointed if  we  think  to  compass  or  improve  an 
effective  result  as  unerringly  and  as  matter  of 
course,  by  making  the  tower  and  spire  of  equal 
heights. 

For  the  relation  of  equality  we  must  substitute 
what,  indeed,  is  but  an  extension  of  the  leading 
principle,  the  relation  of  simple  proportionate- 
! ness ; we  have  to  recognise  that  the  single  rela- 
tion,  let  us  say,  of  one  to  two  as  between  heights 
of  tower  and  surmounting  spire, — the  spire  being 
double  the  height  of  the  tower,  or  viceversH, — sup- 
plies a principle  of  regulated  combination,  that 
is,  of  unity,  quite  as  absolutely  as  was  conveyed 
by  the  relation  of  one  to  one,  or  exact  equality, 
in  a comparison  of  the  lateral  halves.  In  what 
manner  variable  proportions  may  be  applied  to 
lateral  as  well  as  vertical  distributions,  as  to 
the  relative  magnitude  of  flanking  and  central 
portals, — or  the  gradations  of  the  leaflets  of  a 
roseleaf, — is  matter  for  independent  exposition  j 
at  present  it  oonoerns  ns  to  notice  how  the  re- 
cognition of  the  extended  principle  opens  most 
liberal  opportunities  for  very  varied  schemes  of 
combination,  accordingly  as  one  proportion  or 
another  is  adopted  outof  a crowd  at  command. 
Not,  however,  that  the  crowd  may  be  dealt  with 
indiscriminately,  and  that  there  are  not  certain 
classes  or  ratios  which  have  prerogative  advan. 
tages  for  specific  applications.  We  shall  find 
ourselves  led  up  to  the  recognition  of  some  of 
these  before  we  have  gone  very  far  with  the 
illustration  of  one  or  two  leading  examples.  One 
caution  only  it  is  ns  well  to  premise,— that  the 
effectiveness  which  may  be  ascribed  to  certain 
numbers  or  ratios  is  only  to  be  claimed  or 
allowed  in  virtue  of  demonstrable  effectiveness, 
and  not  from  merely  mystical  or  cabalis- 
tioal  presumptions.  The  traditions  or  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ancients  and  the  Medieevala  may 
be  of  use  in  prompting  a Hue  of  investigation, 
and  even,  in  fortunate  oases,  of  putting  us  on 
the  right  track  j but  authority  alone  is  not  to  be 
aoceptred  in  favour  of  so. called  sacred  numbers 
or  proportionsj  theirimportanoe  must  rest  upon, 
and  is  bound  to  be  verified  and  accounted  for 
by,  experienced  effect  and  rationality. 

Provided  we  adhere  sorupuloualy  and  watch- 
fully to  due  generality,  we  shall  find  that  the 
same  analogy  holds  good  between  the  human 
form  and  architectural  compositions  in  respect 
of  dae  proportion  as  contributing  to  efifioiency 
and  beauty,  that  has  already  been  set  forth  as 
obtaining  between  their  organic  proprieties.  But 
the  subject  seems  to  grow  upon  the  imagination 
as  we  attempt  to  grasp  its  general  outline,  and 
it  may  perhaps  be  approached  most  satisfac- 
torily  if,  dealing  in  the  first  instance  with 


• See  p.  623,  ante. 


human  proportions,  we  bespeak  free  confidence 
meanwhile  that  all  deductions  will  finally  be 
brought  home  to  an  architectural  application. 
An  appeal  for  confidence  in  this  matter  is  in 
itself  no  moderate  display  of  the  quality  which 
is  relied  upon ; some  considerable  experience  of 
what  reception  our  present  subject  usually  meets 
with  in  verbal  exposition  warns  ns  of  as  much. 
The  very  mention  of  the  word  Proportion,  still 
more  of  Theory  of  Proportion,  has  been  observed 
too  frequently  to  produce  an  expression  of  alarm 
which  preludes  the  moving  of  some  previous 
question, — the  resort  to  some  stratagem,  how- 
ever crude,  “ how  not  to  ” entertain  the  question 
in  any  form  at  all.  When  the  admissions  have 
been  challenged  with  snob  a design,  and  it  has  been 
candidly  conceded,  that  objects  which  are  equally 
beautiful  do  not  agree  in  their  proportions,  and 
that  theory,  when  beat  understood  and  most  fully 
set  forth,  still  gives  no  help  to  working  out  a set 
of  proportions,  which,  by  simple  process  of  deduc- 
tion, evolve  a beautiful  result  as  if  meohanically, 
— if,  in  fact,  the  oaloulatin?  engine  requires 
any  further  exertion  beyond  turning  a handle  so 
many  times,  and  then  reading  off  results,  the 
entire  subject  is  declared  to  be  smitten  with 
judicial  sterility,  and  ears  are  stopped,  or  atten- 
tion resolutely  withheld  from  any  further  expo- 
sition or  protest.  It  is  the  happiness  of  the 
written  word,  however,  to  appeal  with  coolness 
to  a cooler  and  larger  circle  of  students,  and  to 
reach  inevitably  many  minds  of  more  confirmed 
logical  fibre,  to  say  nothing  of  being  gifted  with 
that  quality  of  candour  which  only  lives  in  con- 
junction with  the  courage  to  incur  responsibility 
for  an  opinion  after  a full  hearing. 

Those  who  object  that  objects  equally  beau- 
tiful have  different  proportions,  may  be  left  aside 
with  the  parting  recommendation  to  consider 
that  their  own  thesis  implies  that  variations  in 
beauty  are  affected  by  variety  of  proportion, — 
the  very  mystery  which  it  is  proposed  to  inves- 
tigate j those  who  denounce  as  barren  the  theory 
which  does  not  pretend  to  supply  an  automatic 
rule  for  the  production  of  the  beautiful,  may  be 
invited  to  reopen  the  disoussion  when  they  have 
suooeeded  in  persuading  musicians  that  it  is 
idle  to  give  labour  to  studying  a theory  of  har- 
mony, which,  after  all,  will  confessedly  not 
enable  them  to  work  out  by  system  a single 
beautiful  air.  As  to  those  who  object  that  pro- 
portions,  of  which  we  cannot  recognise  the 
numerical  expression,  must  be  without  influence 
on  our  sensibilities, — “ Waste  we  not  words  on 
these, — jnst  glance  and  pass.” 

It  is  worth  while,  before  dealing  with  the 
results  of  inquiry,  to  state  socoinotly  the  pro- 
cess by  which  results  of  any  value  may  be  hoped 
for.  It  is  to  the  aubiassed  sense  of  beauty  that 
we  have  to  trust,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
identification  of  the  subjeots  which  merit 
analysis,  — the  beauty  of  nature  especially, 
which  declares  itself  to  all,  and,  in  the  case  of 
art,  the  beauty  of  whatever  monuments  have 
been  crowned  by  the  applause  of  the  most 
refined  judgments  of  succeesire  generations. 
Beauty  so  manifest  ever  makes  manifest  no  leas 
that  it  is  largely  dependent  on  the  relation  of  its 
parts  to  each  other,  in  respect  of  bulk  and  linear 
dimensions, — that  is,  on  proportion  ; the  fact  is 
certified  by  a “ method  of  differences,” — by  the 
constant  experience  how  variations,  of  more  or 
less  on  either  side  of  some  standard,  not  the  less 
certainly  existent  because  occult,  transform 
beauty  into  ugliness  ; that  beauty  is  also  de- 
pendent on  the  combination  of  various  proper- 
tions,  and  proportions  realised,  moreover,  with 
very  considerable  exactness,  is  an  inevitable 
conolusion  from  the  same  experiences.  Scientific 
confirmation  of  a character  superior  to  cavil  is 
supplied  in  the  instance  of  music,  where  the 
strictest  of  all  tests  may  be  applied,  and  are  as 
strictly  responded  to. 

The  selection  for  analysis  of  an  object  of 
beauty  unimpeached  is,  therefore,  first  required; 
measured  or  estimated  quautities  have  then  to 
be  obtained,  as  aoourately  and  exhaustively  as 
the  ease  admits,  and  ingenuity  exercised  in  the 
institution  of  varied  comparisons  to  discover 
which  terms  are  required  to  be  mutually  depen- 
dent,  as  well  as  the  relative  proportions  by 
which  such  dependence  is  effectuated.  A prime 
reward  of  successful  analysis  will  be  the  recog- 
nition of  the  rational  principle  on  which  certain 
terms  are  required  to  be  brought  into  relation, — 
why  it  is  that  accurate  proportion  is  of  value  as 
between  certain  two  elements  or  divisions  rather 
than  between  certain  other  two.  With  such  a 
recognition  a clue  is  gained  whioh  shortens  up 
inquiry  by  direoting  at  once  to  cardinal  and 
ciioical  comparisons.  Architecture,  fortunately. 


is  rich  in  examples  of  beauty  that  are  worthy 
of  all  study,  For  the  furtherance  of  such  study, 
the  survey  of  the  Parthenon  by  Mr.  Penrose  is 
particularly  valuable,  from  its  ooropleteneps, 
exactness,  and  then  in  virtne  of  the  universally* 
admitted  and  ever-unimpeacbable  beauty  ol  the 
example.  Architecture  naturally  admits  of  pre- 
oision,  and  we  possess,  most  happily,  a store  of 
materials  in  measured  surveys  of  other  build- 
ings,  both  Greek  and  Gothic,  which  illustrate 
and  confirm  a variety  of  important  conclusions 
and  principles.  There  is  more  difflculty  to  be 
encountered  when  we  enter  on  the  theory  of 
the  proportions  of  the  homan  figure;  it  is  not 
easy  to  obtain  direct  help  from  the  living  model ; 
too  seriously  and  too  sadly  is  this  brought  home 
to  the  draughtsman  from  the  life.  A student 
more  solicitons  than  Fuseli  for  tnitbrul  effect  has 
reason  enough  to  echo  his  complaint  “ that 
nature  put  him  out.”  A perfectly  beantifol, 
an  unerringly  characteristic,  human  form,  is 
rare  indeed — if,  indeed,  it  ever  exists  ; and  vain 
were  an  endeavour  to  oompoond  for  truth  by  an 
average  of  conflicting  errors.  To  one  admirable, 
however  qualified,  example,  when  fortunately 
lighted  on,  must  be  assigned  more  value  than  to 
any  multitude  of  variations  ; and  if,  after  all,  it 
only  ministers  a proximate  ocincideoce,  we  may 
felicitate  onrselves  on  our  good  fortune,  though 
it  does  not  extend  beyond  obtaining  a hint  or  a 
confirmation  of  a olue. 

The  suggestion  is  obvious  to  resort  to  the  finest 
of  the  statues  whioh  we  have  inherited  from  an. 
tiqnity.  Doubtless  we  have  oharaoteriatio  beauty 
embodied  here  most  magnificently  and  grace- 
fully ; but  the  difficulties  are  all  but  insuper- 
able of  deriving  from  them  a series  of  measure- 
ments  whioh  will  be  available  for  scientific 
comparisons.  Sjmmetries  are  disarranged  or 
disguised  by  attitude,  and  even  by  certain 
licences  which  were  indulged  in,  if  not  imposed, 
for  the  sake  of,  and  by  the  necessity  of,  sculp- 
tural effect.  So  it  is  that  the  reports  of  the 
most  skilful  of  the  scheme  of  proportion  em- 
ployed  in  the  same  statue,  vary  most  perplex- 
ingly. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  understood  that  the 
conclusions  which  we  have  rested  in  and  must 
refer  to  in  regard  to  human  proportions  are  by 
no  means  verifiable  by  particular  examples,  and 
oanuot  be  so  in  the  nature  of  things;  though 
they  have  been  adopted,  nevertheless,  after 
more  comparisons,  for  the  sake  of  arriving  at 
a theoretical  norm,  than  the  reader  need  be 
troubled  with. 

Two  relations  of  equality  in  the  distribution 
of  the  frame  may  be  mentioned,  though  they 
concern  us  here  but  little,  and  they  may  be  left 
for  others  to  discuss.  It  may  be  asked  what 
coincidence  is  there  between  any  well-marked 
line  of  structnral  difference,  and  the  line  which 
equally  divides  the  weight  of  a well  formed  and 
developed  frame  between  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  P Then,  again,  another  line  of  equal 
division  may  be  taken,  in  this  case  vertioally, 
upon  the  side  view  of  the  figure  as  erect.  How 
far,  it  may  be  asked,  will  there  be  a ouincidenoe 
of  such  a plumb-line  with  leading  points  of 
bearing  and  support,  as  the  socket  of  the  hip- 
joint,  the  heel,  &o.  ? The  normal  curvature  of 
the  spinal  column  will  probably  be  found  to 
accommodate  the  exigenoies  of  balance  on  either 
side  of  such  a line. 

The  main  value  of  proportionate  adjustment 
is  the  conciliation,  for  a definite  purpose,  of 
elements  which  are  naturally  contrasted,  but 
not  incompatible.  The  problem  of  harmony,  in 
other  words,  is  to  discover  the  elements  which,  for 
all  their  difference,  are  susceptible  of  combined 
efficiency,  and  then  to  educe  the  relative  quan- 
tities on  which  this  efficiency  depends,  even  as 
the  length  and  strength  of  the  string  to  the 
bow,  and  of  the  arrow  to  both.  But  let  the 
arobiteoture  of  the  Greeks  supply  a leading 
illustration.  The  fa9ade  of  a Doric  temple 
is  divisible  by  one  grand  principle  of  contrast 
between  vertical  and  horizontal  members;  that 
is,  between  the  erect  columns  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  steps  or  basement  below, 
and  the  epistylia  above,  the  entablature  and 
pediment  together.  The  horizontal  members 
are  thus  occurrent  in  two  groups ; but  by 
masterly  insight  into  the  arcana  of  harmonions 
combination,  the  Greek, — some  individual  Greek 
genius  first, — struck  the  comparison  between 
both  conjoined  as  against  the  column  which  stood 
singly  in  the  same  relation  to  both,  and  thns 
decided  the  expression  of  unity  by  bringing  all 
under  a single  proportionate  relation. 

In  the  Parthenon  the  proportion  of  the  height 
of  the  column  to  the  joint  height  of  these  hcri- 
u 
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zontals  is  precisely  aa  10  to  9 j — 10  : 9 ? : 31'253  : 
30  87  (measured  30  932). 

When  we  turn  to  the  erect  human  frame,  the 
leading  contrast  that  we  recognise  is  between 
the  nnited  and  massive  trank  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  head  and  neck  and  limbs  on  the  other. 
The  arms  do  not  enter  into  the  comparison 
when  we  deal  with  the  figure  as  erect,  and  the 
terms  of  oor  comparison  in  respect  of  proper* 
tion,  therefore,  are  the  height  of  the  trunk  alone, 
against  the  joint  height  of  neck,  bead,  and  legs, 
between  a single  and  a combined  or  composite 
term;  precisely,  we  may  say,  as  in  the  aruhi* 
teotural  examples. 

The  decision  which  we  take  on  our  own  re- 
sponsibility is,  that  the  normal  height  of  the 
trunk  is  one-third  of  the  full  stature;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  height  of  the  trunk  to  the  joint 
height  of  legs  and  head  is  as  1 to  2,  This 
proportion,  it  will  be  observed,  agrees  with  thac 
of  the  arohitectnre  in  one  important  element  of 
simplioity, — the  difference  between  the  terms 
being  unity, — a single  aliquot. 

The  propriety  of  the  adoption  of  these  par- 
ticular terms  for  proportionate  combination  may 
be  assumed  perhaps  to  justify  itself.  That  the 
exactness  with  which  the  proportion  was  executed 
was  regarded  as  of  importance  may  be  established 
by  comparison  with  other  examples. 

The  comparatively  small  difference  of  the 
terms  (one  tenth)  was  dictated  in  the  Parthenon 
by  the  dignity  of  its  close  order  of  coluroniation. 
In  smaller  temples,  the  difference,  while  still 
thrown  on  the  same  side,  is  oonsiderably  ex- 
tended. In  the  Temple  of  Tbesens  the  propor- 
tion is  as  5 to  4, — the  same  as  10  to  8 as  against 
10  to  9 in  the  Parthenon, — the  increased  diffe- 
rence  of  an  eighteenth  of  the  total  height  instead 
of  a nineteenth. 

Intermediate  proportions  are, — Bassm,  6 to  7, 
and  Sunium,  7 to  8;  in  each  case  the  terms 
still  differing  by  unity. 

We  may  thus  construct  the  following  series  ot 
ratios,  any  one  of  which  might  be  available,  as, 
in  fact,  almost  all  may  bo  found  adopted  in 
Greek  practice Commencing  with  the  heavy 
Parthenon  ratio,  we  have  the  sequence  in  the 
order  of  gradually  increasing  lightness  of  the 
olnum,— 10  : 9,  9:8,  8 : 7, ' 7 : 6,  6:5,  5:4, 
4 ; 3,  3 : 2,  2 : 1.  The  principle  finds  its  limit 
in  tfao  ratio  2:1,  the  adoption  of  which  would 
give  n column  just  double  the  height  of  the  joint 
uBBOoiated  horizontals, — the  steps,  entablature, 
and  pediment,  or  two-thirds  of  the  total  height 
of  the  front  elevation.  This  propot  Cion  is 
adopted  in  eome  light  Ionic  fa9adee  ; even  so  the 
desire  to  attain  still  greater  lightness,  yet  with, 
out  absolutely  renouncing  the  cheriebed  prin- 
ciple, induced  some  Greek  architects  to  strain  n 
point  rather  illicitly, — to  throw  the  base  and 
capital  of  the  Ionic  columns,  as  flat  or  horizontal 
members,  into  the  general  horizontal  term,  and 
make  the  shaft  alone  the  double  of  this  augmented 
measurement. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  these  instances 
the  superior  term  of  the  ratio  is  given  to  the 
colnmn ; that  is  to  say,  the  column  always 
exceeds  the  half  height  of  the  fumade  by  some 
exact  and  simple  aliquot  of  the  full  height,  &c.; 
the  relative  difference  is  least  in  the  case  of  the 
close  composition  of  the  Parthenon,  but  even 
here  tells  quite  effectively.  How  early  this  prin. 
oiple  was  arrived  at  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 
among  the  cited  examples,  the  Temple  of  Theseus 
was  probably  the  earliest  in  date,  but  does  not 
carry  ns  back  far.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
excavators  of  the  great  hexastyle  temple  of 
Jnpiter  at  Olympia  will  recover  and  record  the 
details  so  completely  ns  to  enable  os  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  dated  after  the  recognition  of 
this  rule,  or  not  rather  before  it,  as  some  con. 
sideratioDB  induce  us  to  anticipate.  When  the 
.^.{inetan  temple  was  built  the  principle  was 
unknown  or  disregarded,  and  a primary  dispro- 
portion  was  thus  introduced  which  goes  far  to 
vitiate  even  the  essential  dignity  of  Doric 
ordination  by  the  suggestion  of  clumsiness.  It 
is  probable  that  in  this  instance,  as  in  so  many 
others,  the  full  perfection  of  the  genius  of 
Hellenism  was  reserved  for  Athens.  The  Sicilian 
temples  withont  exception  suffer  under  the  same 
original  defect  as  the  .^ginetan;  in  both  there 
is  a jar  npon  the  sense  in  passing  from  the 
front  elevation  to  the  flank,  whore  the  vertical 
element  is  relatively  so  predominant. 

The  general  effect  of  favouring  the  height  of 
the  vertical  member  in  a Greek  fa9ade  is  of 
course  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  void  as 
against  the  solid.  We  discern  the  same  tendency 
in  the  progressive  changes  of  proportion  in  Gothic 
architeotnre.  It  is  observed  by  Pergnsson  that 
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the  scheme  of  division  of  the  side  of  a Gothic 
nave  was  originally  into  equal  thirds ; an  example 
is  furnished, — one  of  many  available, — by  the 
design  of  Winchester  Cathedral  before  its  trans- 
formation. The  distribution  of  the  three 
divisions  was  studiously  varied,  but  still  the 
monotony  of  a sequence  of  three  eqnalitiea  was 
invincible  in  the  absence  of  any  unequivocal 
predominance  of  a single  member.  William  of 
Wykehara,  following  many  a precedent,  out 
throngb  the  triforium  and  lifted  the  pier  arch  to 
a liberal  half  of  the  height  of  the  bay,  instead 
of  a stinted  third,  and  gave  to  his  new  triforinm 
the  appearance  of  a moulded  basis  of  the  clear, 
story.  Thus  he  obtained  a grand  single  member, 
predominant  by  its  largeness  of  design  in  asso- 
ciation with  a group  of  combined  elements,  that 
between  them  occupy  an  equal  height.  In  other 
instances,  of  which  Westminster  is  one,  the 
divisions  were  more  marked  in  the  upper  half, 
and  the  sequence  of  heights  from  above  down, 
wards  was  very  exactly  in  the  order  and  pro- 
portion  of  two  for  clearstory,  one  for  triforinm, 
and  three  for  pier  arch.  It  is  questionable 
whether  these  proportions  were  quite  the  best, 
bat  snoh  is  the  value  of  variation  by  simple 
numbers  that  they  were  certainly  compatible  with 
noble  and  happy  effects ; one  consequence  of 
their  adoption  was  that  the  ratio  of  one  to  two 
was  established  between  the  height  of  the  pier 
arch  and  that  of  the  central  nave.  The  value  of 
this  in  ultimate  effect  was  dependent  on  many 
other  adjustments,  as  the  relative  widths  of 
pier  and  nave  openings,  and  the  relative  acute- 
ness of  their  arches.  What  we  are  now  concerned 
to  remark  upon  is  the  unity  which  is  compassed 
when  a definite  proportion  brings  the  several 
features  or  elements  of  a composition  into  a 
whole  by  a dependence  on  one  of  marked 
superiority. 

This  arrangement  is  most  effective  when  so 
managed,  as  it  is  at  Westminster,  that  the  tri- 
forium  attaches  itself  most  intimately  to  the 
division  of  the  pier  arch  ; the  special  clearstory 
is  then  proportioned  to  the  lower  division  as 
1 to  2,  and  the  mere  trivial  division  into  plain 
Lalvea  loses  in  importance. 

Bnt  here  again  we  are  struck  by  more  than  an 
analogy, — by  a oorreapondonce  with  a propor- 
tionate division  which  is  most  important  among 
those  which  confer  the  vigorona  expression  of 
unity  upon  the  so  complex  human  structure. 
The  erect  form  is  also  approximately  halved  by 
a transverse  line  across  the  symphysis  of  the 
08  pubis  ; but  the  entire  figure  is  divisible  into 
another  pair  cf  Begmeuta  still  more  essentially 
antitbetioal  from  characteristic  contrast  of  func- 
tiuDS  aud  dignity ; the  harmonious  union  of  these 
by  virtue  of  a definite  proportionality  at  once 
aubserves  conjoint  action  and  declares  itself  in 
expressive  beauty.  This  capital  association  is 
between  what  may  be  called  the  nobler  aud  the 
servile  divi'jions  of  our  structure;  of  these  the 
upper  comprises  not  only  the  head,  but  the  great 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  that  houses  heart  and 
lungs, — the  great  vital,  sympathetic,  and  intelli- 
geuC  centres, — and  limited  by  the  intermediate 
diaphragm,  is  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
most  complicated  activity  of  the  arms  and  bands ; 
the  lower  division  comprises  the  inferior  and, 
we  may  say,  more  ignoble  portion  of  the  trunk 
that  snbserves  the  ministry  of  animal  suatenance 
and  growth,  together  with  the  lower  limbs, — 
the  organs  of  the  comparatively  simple  functions 
of  locomotion.  The  proportionate  height  of  the 
upper  to  the  lower  diviaion  in  the  developed  and 
well-grown  adult  will  be  found,  we  believe,  very 
accurately  as  1 to  2, — the  nobler  segment  being 
just  half  the  height  of  that  which,  for  oon- 
venienoe,  we  have  called  the  servile. 

Farther  illustration  might  be  derived  from  the 
proportionate  division  of  the  face  in  beauliful 
examples,  but  enough  has  been  adduced  to  set 
forth  the  principle  which  it  is  our  present  pur. 
pose  to  insist  on, — the  principle  which  is  the 
very  soul  of  that  great  quality, — which  is  gene- 
rally referred  to  and  well  recognised,  even  by 
those  who  would  be  at  a loss  to  define  it, — as 
breadth.  Breadth  in  an  artistic  composition  is 
opposed  to  the  scattered,  the  frittered,  the  dis- 
connected,  it  implies  a unity  by  which  even  an 
assemblage  of  multitudinous  details  is  brought 
through  whatever  secondary  groupings  into  one 
final,  pointed,  and  forcible  expression.  Such  is 
the  obaraoteristic  of  those  works  in  which  the 
marvellous  energies  of  nature  appear  tooulmi- 
nate,  the  oonsnmmate  embodiments  of  powers 
most  varied  and  complicated  for  the  noblest  and 
most  admirable  purposes,  in  which  at  last  the 
intimation  of  purpose  seems  to  lose  itself  in 
effulgent  beauty.  Such  harmonies  only  subsist 


in  nature,  and  thenoe  only  in  art  also,  for  whiol 
nature  gives  the  lead,  in  virtue  of  a trulj 
hierarchical  dependence  in  proportion  of  al 
parts  among  each  other,  and  then  of  a progres 
sire  closing  up  of  saoh  dependence  nntil  all  falB 
together  into  that  single  dominant  and  oomprel 
hensive  proportion, — simple  in  any  case,  an< 
aocurate  whatever  its  terms, — which  is  the  las 
expression  of  definite  truthfnlness  and  exaltec 
aim.  Breadth  in  other  arts, — as,  for  example 
in  painting,  where  it  depends  on  proportion  o 
light  to  shade,  of  warm  colour  to  cold,  and  b( 
forth, — must  be  estimated  by  refined  perception 
it  is  in  musio  and  in  architecture  alone  that  it  ii 
amenable  to  a definite  numerioal  test. 


“THE  EENATSSANCE  IN  ITALY.” 


The  third  volume  of  the  work  in  which  Mr 
Symonds  is  ably  and  brilliantly  illnatrating  the 
great  age  cf  intellectual  vigour  in  modern  Ital^il 


which  has  been  long  known  as  the  Renaisaanoel 
“ 


is  devoted  to  a consideration  of  that  epooh  ii 
regard  to  the  development  of  the  fine  arts.*  I 
is  this  side  of  the  Italian  Benaissanco  epocl 
which  is  most  popularly  appreciated.  For  on( 
person  who  is  familiar  with  Folitian  and  Fioino 
and  their  relation  to  the  spirit  of  classio  literaji 
tare,  there  are  twenty  who  are  well  acquainteejt 
with  the  styles  and  produotions  of  the  leading! 
painters  who  take  so  great  a place  in  the  bietor^ 
of  Italian  culture,  and  with  the  new  dovelopmeniil 
which  architecture  received  at  the  same  timej 
Mr.  Symonds  does  not,  however,  oontent  himseli 
with  merely  going  over  the  facts  of  what  is  now! 
a more  than  twice-told  tale.  He  does  not  pretend 
to  trace  in  detail  the  history  of  the  Italian  arts! 
but  rather  to  define  their  relation  to  the  raai 
movement  of  Bennisaanoe  culture.  “ Keepiuj 
this,  the  chief  object  of  my  work,  iu  view,  I hav(( 
tried  to  explain  the  dependence  of  the  arts  or  l 
Medimval  Christianity  at  their  commencementa 
their  gradual  emancipation  from  eoclesiastica 
control,  and  their  final  attainment  of  freedom  al 
the  moment  when  the  Claesioal  revival  culmi.) 
nated.”  The  fulfilment  of  this  scheme,  as  the 
author  is  careful  to  point  out,  involves  6om< 
notice  of  the  Medimval  period,  out  of  which  thi 
Benaissance  was  evolved ; and,  in  faot,  the  ap 
pearance,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  Medirova 
period,  of  a thought  and  sentiment  distiiiot!^ 
allied  to  what  was  afterwards  to  develop  into  the 
full  KennisBance,  has  been  before  made  evident 
in  ilr.  Pater’s  tbonghtful  volume  of  Essays  in 
the  Study  of  the  Benaissance, — a book  which 
has  influenced  recent  opiuion  on  tho  snbjeot 
very  muoh,  and  the  trace  of  whioh  seems 
apparent  in  some  of  Mr.  Symonde’s  pages. 

In  reference  to  this  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
art  to  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  period, 
Mr.  Symonds’s  first  chapter,  entitled  “The  Pro- 
blem for  the  Fine  Arta,”  forms  in  a sense  the 
basis  of  the  whole  volume,  and  is  very  compre. 
hensive  in  the  survey  of  the  subject.  He  dwells 
on  the  peculiarly  msthetio  character  by  whioh 
Italian  culture  has  been  distinguished  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  to  a 
degree  found  in  no  other  people  since  the  Greeks. 
So  muoh  is  this  illustrated  in  the  literature  of 
Italy,  for  instance,  that  critics  in  whom  seosi- 
bilicy  to  artistic  form  in  exprossion  is  not  pre- 
dominant, fiod  in  the  Italian  poetry  “ a lack  of 
substantial  qualities,”  which  might  be  supposed 
to  argue  a want  of  real  depth  of  feeling.  Here 
our  author  thinks  that  the  plastic  art  of  the 
period  throws  a light  on  its  poetry,  and  it  is  by 
familiarity  with  the  works  of  their  artist  con- 
temporaries that  we  oome  to  understand  that 
the  poets  were  not  so  much  unable  as  nnwilling 
to  go  beyond  a certain  circle  of  effects.  Every, 
thing  they  treated  was  to  be  brought  within  the 
compass  of  certain  confines  or  boundaries  proper  f 
to  literary  form  in  poetry  ; and  hence  arises,  to  ^ 
the  criiioB  and  readers  of  a more  impassioned 
aud  less  mstbetic  age,  a feeling  of  coldness  and] 
limitation  in  the  genre  of  Italian  poetry  of  the 
Benaissanoe.  The  secret  is,  that  the  poetry  of! 
the  epooh,  like  every  form  of  expression,  was 
that  of  a people  with  whom  the  artistic  idea  of 
life  was  always  predominant.  i 

In  devoting  himself  principally  to  the  oon-d 
sideration  of  painting,  as  the  central  and  pecn-F 
liarly  cbaracteristio  art  of  the  Italy  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  author  has, however,  undertaken! 
to  indicate  some  of  the  prelimioary  stages  byr 
whioh  this  peculiarly  ssthetio  principle,  as  mani-f 
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isted  in  the  works  of  the  great  painters,  emerged 
3d  developed  itself  from  the  more  religions  or 
solesiaetioal  aim  which  the  earliest  efforts  of 
linting  in  Italy  obviously  show.  The  first 
3jeot  of  the  prm-Renaissanoe  painters  was  to 
nbody  the  ideas  evolved  by  Christianity.  But 
i so  doing,  throngh  the  medium  of  an  art  which 
orbs  by  imitation,  more  or  less  complete,  of 
aman  form,  they  almost  involuntarily,  and  of 
Boessity,  helped  to  humanise  religion. 

“ Christian  and  Pagan  traditions  came  into  close  con- 
ct.  and  extended  for  the  empire  of  the  newly-liberated 
telleet.  During  this  struggle  the  arts,  true  to  their  own 
•inciples,  eliminated  from  both  traditions  the  more 
rjctlj  human  elements,  and  expressed  them  in  beautiinl 
rms  to  the  imagination  and  ihe  senses.  The  brush  of 
e same  painter  depicted  Bacchus  wedding  Ariadne,  and 
ary  fainting  on  the  hill  of  Calvary.  Careless  of  any 
jnl  to  dogmatic  orthodoxy,  and  undeterred  by  the  dread 
encouraging  pagan  sensuality,  the  artists  wrought  out 
eir  modern  ideal  of  beauty  in  the  doable  field  of 
instian  and  Hellenio  legend.  Before  the  force  of  paint- 
g was  exhausted,  it  bad  thus  traversed  the  whole  cycle 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  form  the  content  of  the 
iman  mind.  Throughout  this  performance,  art  pmved 
powerful  co-agont  in  the  emancipation  of  the  intellect ; 
e impartiality  wherewith  its  methods  were  applied  to 
bjeotB  sacred  and  profane,  the  emphasis  laid  upon 
lysical  strenglh  and  beauty  as  things  good  and  desirable, 
e subordination  of  Classio  and  Medimval  myths  to  one 
ithetic  law  of  loveliness,  all  tended  to  withdraw 
teption  from  the  difierences  between  Paganism  and 
iristianity,  and  to  fix  it  on  the  goodliaess  of  that 
imanity  wherein  both  find  their  harmony." 

nd  in  time  thig  bodily  element  in  painting  be- 
irae  a sore  trouble  and  bewilderment  to  the 
loloaiastioal  mind.  The  St.  Sebastian  of  Fra 
irfcolommeo,  Mr.  Symonda  mentions,  painted  in 
e cloister  of  S.  Maroo,  became  a snare  and  a 
ambling. block  to  souls,  as  was  discovered 
rough  the  avowals  of  fair  penitents  in  the  con- 
ssional.  This  twofold  view  of  painting,  from 
e artistic  and  the  religious  side,  and  the 
iwilderment  aa  to  motive  which  it  gave  rise  to, 
hnmorouely  portrayed  in  the  soliloquy  poem 
Filippo  Lippi  by  Mr.  Browning,  the  only  con- 
mporary  poet  in  England  who  seems  thoroughly 
home  in  the  spirit  of  Renaissance  painting, 
id  has,  indeed,  done  much  to  snggest  to  his 
adera  its  true  aims  and  iotelleotual  character, 
is  Filippo  Lippi  complains  grievously  that  he 
IB  condemned  by  the  brethren  for  painting 
al  people  when  he  ought  to  have  painted 
ealiaed  saints— that  was  not  the  way,  they  said, 
'*  instigate  to  prayer  " j and  he  goes  on, — 

'I  psinted  a Saint  Lawrence  aix  months  since. 

At  Prato,  splash’d  thefresco  in  fine  stvle : 

‘How  looks  my  painting,  now  the  scaffold’s  down  ? ’ 

I ask  a brother.  ■ Hugely,’  he  relurns. 

‘Already  not  one  phiz  of  your  three  slaves, 
who  turn  the  Deacon  off  his  toasted  aide, 

But’s  seratch’d  and  prodded  to  onr  heart’s  content, 
lb®  P'ous  people  have  so  eased  their  own, 

With  coming  to  say  prayers  there  in  a rage  : 

We  get  on  fast  to  see  the  briess  beneatn. 

Expect  another  job  this  time  next  year, 

For  pity  and  religion  grow  i'  the  crowd— 

Tour  painting  serves  its  purpose ! ’ Hang  the  fools  1 " 

As  the  author  remarks  on  a further  page, 
whatever  painting  touched  became  by  that 
uoh  human;  piety,  at  the  lure  of  art,  folded 
r soaring  wings  and  rested  on  the  genial 
rth.  This  the  Church  had  not  foreseen.” 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  Church  feeling 
itermined  the  path  of  Renaissance  art  to  a 
igree  which  the  great  painters  of  the  full 
iriod  of  the  Renaissance  were  probably  hardly 
vare  of.  It  was  owing  to  the  infiuenoe  of  the 
hristian  spirit  that  the  oalm  and  reserved  ex* 
■essionof  physical  beauty  which  satisfied  the 
reek  sculptor  could  nob  any  longer  be  the  full 
id  and  aim  of  art.  There  were  deeper  feelings 
portray,  feelings  which  oould  not  be  realised 
rough  mere  perfection  of  nude  form,  or  in  the 
pose  of  expression  which  sculpture  demands, 
ley  required  a medium  capable  of  more  varied 
id  impassioned  and  pathetic  expression  of 
luntenance  than  sculpture  could  supply,  and 
ince  it  came  to  pass  that  those  who  gave  the 
itial  direction  to  the  art  of  the  Renaissance 
sre  led  to  look  to  painting  rather  than  to 
ulptnre  to  enable  them  to  realise  their  aim, 
id  the  former  became  the  oharacteristio  and 
iminaut  art  of  Italy,  the  latter  taking  only  a 
condary  place,  and  achieving  remarkable  and 
iqnestionable  triumphs  only  in  some  more  or 
38  isolated  instances. 

But  before  tracing  the  oonrse  of  Italian  paint, 
g in  detail,  our  author  devotes  a chapter  to 
ohitecture,  as  that  one  of  the  fine  arts  which 
always  “the  first  to  emerge  from  barbarism 
the  service  of  religion  and  of  oivio  life.  A 
use,  as  Hegel  says,  must  be  built  for  the  god, 
fore  the  image  of  the  god,  carved  in  stone  or 
ored  in  mosaio,  can  be  placed  there.  Thus 
dy,  before  the  age  of  the  Renaissance  proper, 
ind  herself  provided  with  ohurobes  and  palaces 
tioh  were  destined  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 


teenth  centuries  to  be  adorned  with  frescoes  and 
statues.”  The  attempt  to  generalise  as  to  the 
development  of  architecture  is  beset  with  more 
diffioultyjin  regard  to  Italy  than  in  most  other 
oases,  from  the  variable  nature  of  the  style  and 
aims  of  her  architects.  There  is  no  one  great 
central  style  like  that  of  France  aud  England  in 
the  Medieval  times ; but  rather  tentative  and 
hnlf.formed  styles,  each  bearing  the  partial 
impress  of  some  manner  of  building  which  is  to 
be  found  more  completely  developed  elsewhere. 
Thus  we  have  the  Lombard  Gothic  of  the  towns 
of  North  Italy,  the  partially  Orientalised  style 
of  Venice  ; “ while  at  the  other  end  of  Italy,  at 
Palermo,  close  beside  the  rained  colonnades  of 
Segesta,  Norman  kings  were  embroidering  their 
massive  churches  with  Saracenic  arabesques  and 
Greek  mosaics,  interspersing  delicate  Arabian 
tracery  with  rope  patterns  and  monsters  of  the 
deep,  and  linking  Cuphic  sentences  with  Scandi- 
navian runes.  Meanwhile,  at  Rome,  tombs,  baths, 
and  theatres  had  been  turned  into  fortresses.  . . . 
No  other  style  but  that  of  the  imperial  people 
struck  root  near  the  Eternal  City.  Among  her 
300  churches,  Rome  can  only  show  one  Gothic 
building.”  Amidst  this  various  tendenoy  in  point 
of  style,  Mr.  Symonds  thinks  that  we  can  regard 
as  a fixed  tendency  throughout  Italy,  a bias  towards 
the  forms  of  Roman  building,  which  became 
in  the  time  of  the  Rouaissanoe  soientifioally 
apprehended,  and  determined  the  taste  of  the 
whole  nation.  This  is  a somewhat  lax,  but 
certainly  effective  end  comprehensive  method  of 
statiug  the  case,  and  one  which  blends  itself 
logically  with  the  main  argument  and  purpose  of 
hie  book.  More  complete  is  his  method  of  dis. 
tinguiehing  between  the  genius  of  Northern  and 
of  Italian  Gothic : the  Northern  Gothic  church 
being,  as  he  puts  it,  like  a body  with  several 
members,  the  southern  ohurch  an  accretion  of 
beautiful  atoms  ; the  former  impresses  us  by  its 
one  presiding  and  architectonic  idea,  the  latter 
by  isolated  details  in  which  the  mind  and  taste 
of  individual  artists  appear.  The  connecting 
link  between  this  rather  aimless  and  multifarious 
period  of  Italian  architecture,  and  the  soholastio 
style  with  which  the  name  of  Palladio  is  asso- 
ciated, Mr.  Symonds  finds  in  such  a manner  as 
that  of  Sansovino  at  Venice  j but  this  appears  to 
us  to  have  had  too  partial  a sway  to  be  put  in  so 
important  a place  : it  is  Venetian  rather  than 
Italian ; and  is  in  some  respects  a finer  style 
than  the  more  western  architecture  of  Italy  ever 
developed.  The  Palladian  architecture  appears 
to  us  to  be  much  more  closely  connected  with 
the  literary  movement  of  the  later  Renaissance 
epoch  than  with  any  immediately  preceding 
developments  of  arohiteoture  on  Italian  soil.  Ic 
sprang  from  the  revived  reverence  for  Classic 
antiquity,  which  led  to  the  syatematio  study  of 
Vitruvius  and  his  precepts  as  the  only  safe  guide 
in  attaining  to  the  corresponding  spirit  in  arobi. 
teoture  ; and  the  parallel  between  architecture 
and  literature  might  be  traced  in  the  defects 
as  well  as  in  the  benefits  arising  from  this 
study,  as  Mr.  Symonds,  indeed,  seems  to 
indicate  when  he  says  “ in  proportion  as 
architects  learned  more  about  Vitruvius  and 
soholara  narrowed  their  taste  to  Virgil,  the  style 
of  both  became  more  cramped  and  formal.”  The 
cause  why  Palladio  should  have  been  chosen,  in 
England  especially,  as  the  nominal  representative 
name  of  the  revived  style,  is  suggested  in  the 
facility  with  which  his  principles  could  be  assi- 
milated. “ Depending  but  little  for  effect  upon 
the  arts  of  decoration,  his  style  was  easily 
imitated  in  countries  where  painting  and  sculp, 
tare  were  unknown,  and  where  a genius  like 
Jean  Goujon,  the  Sansovino  of  the  French,  has 
never  been  developed.  To  have  rivalled  the 
fa9ade  of  the  Certosa  would  have  been  impos. 
sible  in  London ; yet  here  Wren  produced  a 
cathedral  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  proudest 
of  the  late  Italian  edifices.”  This  is  letting 
down  both  Palladio  and  Wren  a little  too  much. 
We  take  it  that  Palladio  impressed  his  manner 
and  name  on  the  period,  because,  with  all  his 
short-comings,  he  was  a man  of  genius,  though 
working,  in  some  respects,  in  the  wrong  path; 
and  that  the  London  cathedral  is  a great  thing, 
for  a similar  reason,  that  Wren  was  a genius. 
Why  either  he  or  Inigo  Jones  should  be  put  in 
a category  below  Jean  Goujon  does  not  quite 
satisfactorily  appear.  The  concluding  sentence 
of  the  chapter  on  architecture  is  worth  noting. 
The  author  places  on  record  his  adherence  to  the 
vieWjalreadysanctioned  by  leading  names  amohg 
our  writers  on  architecture,  that  the  architec- 
tural results  of  the  Renaissance  will  have,  and 
deserve  to  have,  more  permanence  than  its 
literary  results,  aud  that  the  Renaissance  arohi. 


tects  really  created  a new  common  style  for 
Europe. 

“With  allita  defects,  it  is  not  likelj  that  the  neo-Roman 
architecture,  so  profijundlj  studied  by  the  Italians,  and  so 
anxiously  refined  by  their  chief  masters,  will  ever  wholly 
cease  to  be  employed.  In  ail  cases  where  a grand  and 
massive  edifice,  no  leas  suited  to  purposes  of  practical 
utility  than  imposing  by  its  splendour,  is  required,  this 
style  of  building  will  be  found  the  best.  Changes  of  taste 
und  fashion,  local  circumstances,  and  the  personal  pro- 
clivities of  modern  arebitecta,  may  determine  the  choice  of 
one  type  rather  than  another  among  the  nomerous 
exainples  furnished  by  Italian  inssterB.  But  it  is  not 
possible  that  either  Greek  or  Gothic  should  permanently 
fake  the  place  assigned  to  neo-Uoman  architecture  in  the 
public  buildings  oi  European  capitals." 

In  that  case,  the  “ Tite  bequest  ” for  the  study 
of  Italian  architecture  may  still  be  of  practical 
use ; but  the  writer  is  surely  not  looking  very 
far  aboad  in  his  prophecy. 

In  the  chapter  on  sculpture,  which  follows 
naturally  upon  architecture,  wo  are  asked 
to  regard  Niocola  Pisano  as  the  man  who  first 
breathed  with  the  breath  of  genius  into  the  dead 
forms  of  plastic  art,  who  put  the  artist  on  the 
right  traok  of  combining  the  study  of  antiquity 
with  the  atndy  of  natnre,  and  who  must  claim 
the  credit  of  being  the  artistic  progenitor  of 
Michelangelo  and  Oellini.  In  a sense  this  is  no 
doubt  true ; but  the  panegyric  quoted  from  Lord 
Lindsay,  and  apparently  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Symonds,  to  the  effect  that  Pisano  has  had  a 
wider  and  more  lasting  influence  than  ever 
Shakspere  and  Dante  can  boast,  since  whatever 
excellence  has  been  achieved  in  modern  sculpture 
throughout  Europe  is  due  to  the  infiuenoe  which 
he  primarily  gave,  is  surely  a wider  aud  more 
comprehensive  assertion  than  a carefully, 
balanced  criticism  would  warrant.  But  the 
manner  in  which  Christian  feeling  and  moral 
significance  were  combined  in  the  work  of 
Pisano  with  a constant  reminiscenoe  of  classio 
models,  is  very  fully  brought  out,  as  illustrating 
not  only  the  nature  of  Pisano’s  art,  but  the 
general  '.tendency  of  Renaissance  art,  even  in 
these  its  earlier  days,  to  look  back  to  the 
reminiscences  of  the  art  of  a great  past. 

A subject  is  touched  upon  at  page  126  which 
has  a bearing  on  what  has  recently  been  said  in 
our  pages  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  the 
goldsmith’s  to  the  sculptor’s  art.  Speaking  of 
Orcagna,  who  was  educated  as  a goldsmith,  and 
practised  sculpture  as  an  accessory,  the  author 
thinks  that  what  the  artists  of  Florence  gained 
in  delioaoy  and  precision  of  design  by  their 
apprenticeship  to  the  goldsmiths’  trade  was 
hardly  sufficient  to  compensate  for  loss  of 
training  in  a larger  style.  “ It  was  difficult,  we 
fancy,  for  men  so  Vacated  to  conceive  the 
higher  purposes  of  sculpture.  Contented  with 
elaborate  workmanship  and  beauty  of  detail, 
they  failed  to  attain  to  each  independence  of 
treatment  as  may  be  reached  by  sculptors  who 
do  not  carry  to  their  work  the  preconceptions  of 
a narrower  handicraft.  Thus  even  Orcagna’s 
masterpiece”  (the  tabernacle  of  Or  Sanmicbele) 
“may  strike  us  not  as  the  plajtbing  of  a 
Pheidian  genius  condescending  for  once  to 
‘ breathe  through  silver,’  but  of  a consummate 
goldsmith  taxing  the  resources  of  bis  craft  to 
form  a monumental  Jewel.”  The  reference  to 
“Pbeidius”  (since  it  seems  we  are  to  abandon 
the  Latinised  spelling)  comes  corionsly  d^sropos 
of  what  has  recently  been  said  as  to  the  Myoenas 
goldsmiibe’  work  and  its  influence  on  the  great 
Rculptural  art  of  Greece.  At  first  sight  Mr. 
Symonds’s  remarks  would  seem  to  be  rather 
contradictory  of  oar  own,  but  they  are  not  in 
reality.  Our  suggestion,  which  (largely  adopted) 
has  been  oddly  misunderstood  in  some  quarters, 
referred  to  a goldsmiths’  art  practised  for  a long 
period  previously  to  the  arising  of  the  art  of  sculp, 
tore  in  marble  ; Mr.  Symonds  refers  rather  to  the 
influence  on  the  individual  artist  of  a previous 
habit  of  working  in  gold.  We  think  he  is  right, 
and  that  training  in  gold  and  silver  work  must 
tend  to  lead  to  a minute  and  too  delicate  style, 
deficient  in  breadth  and  grandeur,  when  the 
same  bands  are  turned  to  the  treatment  of 
marble  on  a large  scale.  Other  remarks  in  the 
chapter  on  sculpture  are  so  interesting  and  sng. 
gestivo  that  we  regret  to  have  to  pass  them 
over  hastily.  A remark  in  regard  to  Brunei, 
lesohi’s  nnsnccessful  design  for  the  Baptistery 
Gates  is  significant.  The  design  is  very  de* 
fioient  in  repose  : ” each  separate  figure  has  an 
uneasy  action  and  it  is  suggested  that  those 
who  have  attributed  the  nuiesit  of  sixteenth. 
century  sculpture  to  changes  in  artistic  feeling 
wrought  by  the  Renaissance,  might  think,  on 
examining  this  plate,  that  enfficient  account 
had  not  been  taken  of  the  influence  of 
individua  artistic  temperament.  This  in- 
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flaeuoe  of  iodividoal  obaracter  is  to  be  traced 
iQ  higher  aod  more  eaiidfaotory  inetaaoes 
also;  as  in  the  effect  which  Docatello’e 
powt-rPnl  aud  unaffected  style  had  io  causing  a 
reactiou  aiiainst  the  pictorial  style  of  Ghiberti. 
ICr  is  impossible  for  any  one  writing  of  Renaissance 
Boulptare  not  to  be  sMrred  into  something  like 
eloquence  of  expression  in  regard  to  the  sculptor 
of  '•  St.  George”;  and  Mr.  Symonds  is  no  cold 
and  cdlculating  critic  in  reference  to  this  noble 
artist,  whom  he  happily  dehnes  as  one  bent  on 
marking  character,  and  determined  to  seize  the 
very  pith  and  kernel  of  his  snbject;  “not  one 
who,  if  a Magdalen  were  demanded  of  him,  wonld 
consent  to  model  a Yenus  and  then  place  a skull 
beside  her”  ; and  it  is  this  earnestness  and  inte- 
grity of  purpose  which  is  unquestionably  the 
predominant  atcrihute  of  the  works  of  Donatello, 
in  which  the  blending  of  the  noblest  side  of  the 
Gothic  spirit  with  much  of  the  purity  of  style 
belonging  to  Greek  art  is  achieved,  in  some 
examples,  with  almost  unequalled  success. 

lu  summing  up  the  history  of  Renaissance 
sculpture,  the  author  recognises  three  distinct 
stages — the  architectural,  the  pictorial,  and  the 
neo-pngan  ; the  latter  division  including  the  class 
of  works  by  B^ndinelli  and  others,  which  he  dis- 
misses  hs  having  nothing  Greek  about  them  but 
their  names,  their  nakedness,  and  their  associa- 
tion with  m3ths,  the  significance  of  which  was 
never  felt  by  the  sculptors.  These  be  bitter 
words,  by  no  means  uncalled  for;  and  this  divi- 
sion of  the  subject  is  doubtless  oompreheoslve 
up  to  a certain  point, — only,  under  which  of 
these  beads  is  such  au  artist  as  Donatello  to 
come  ? But  let  that  pass  ; the  chapter  is  a very 
interesting  one,  and  full  of  not  a little  eloquence 
of  expressitm  which  evidently  is  the  offspring  of 
genuine  feeling.  One  passage  in  reference  to 
the  terra-cotta  sculpture  of  Italy  is  so  charm- 
ingly  written  that  we  may  here  quote  it  as  a 
favonrable  specimen  of  the  literary  style  of  the 
wri'er.  Tt-rra  cotta,  he  observes,  has  the  charm 
of  improvisation  : — 

"The  hand,  obedient  to  the  brain,  hag  made  it  in  otic 
moment  what  it  is,  and  no  slow  hours  of  labour  at  tbe 
Btone  hare  dulled  the  first  caprice  of  the  creatire  fancy. 
WiTk,  therefiirc,  which,  ii  translated  into  marble,  might 
Late  Je’t  our  sympa'hy  unstirred,  affects  us  with  keen 
pi' nsiire  in  the  m uld  of  pUatio  clay.  What  prodiga'ity 
oi  thuuubt  and  inrencinn  has  been  lavished  on  the  terra- 
cot'a  model' of  unknown  Italian  artists  I What  forma 
and  faces.  beautifuL  as  shapes  of  dreams,  aod,  like  dreams, 
so  airy  that  »e  think  they  will  lake  flight  a'.d  vanish,  lean 
to  greet  us  fnm  cloister  and  ptla^’e  fronts  in  Lombardy  ! 
To  catalogue  this  multitude  would  be  imposMble.  It  is 
enough  lo  select  one  instance  out  of  many  ; this  shali  be 
taken  from  i he  chapel  of  St.  Pe  er  Man yr  in  St.  Eustorgio 
at  Milan.  High  up  around  tbe  cupola  riins  a frieze  of 
angels,  singing  together  and  dancing  with  joined  hands, 
■while  bells  composed  of  fruit  and  fl 'wers  hang  down 
between  them.  Each  angel  is  an  individual  shape  of  joy  ; 
the  soul  io  each  moves  to  its  own  deep  melody,  but  tbe 
music  made  ofsll  is  one.  Their  raiment  flutters,  tbe  bells 
cbime  ; tbe  chorus  of  their  gladness  fails  like  voices 
thri'Ugh  a star-light  heaven,  hslf  heard  in  dreams  and 
everlastingly  remembered.” 

It  might  have  brought  no  little  jny  to  the 
unknowQ  artist  of  the  work  so  vividly  described 
could  he  have  kuotvn  that  bis  creation  would 
have  called  forth,  more  than  four  hundred  years 
after,  such  a genuine  outbreak  of  entbuBiesm 
from  a Nurthern  visitor  of  these  latter  days.  We 
must,  however,  take  leave  for  this  occasion  of 
Mr.  Symonda’s  volume;  we  have  been  naturally 
tempted  to  dwell  a little  on  the  subjects  of 
Renaisaance  architecture  and  Bculpture,  less 
often  handled  than  painting.  We  may  have 
space  to  touch  afterwards  on  what  the  author 
does  in  the  way  of  throwing  light  on  the  history 
and  method  of  the  development  of  painting; 
but  the  Bubj-^ct,  though  so  much  has  been  already 
eaid  about  it,  will  hardly  bear  handling  iu  a 
closing  paragraph. 

We  may  just  add  here  what  is  a not  nnim- 
porfaut  point  in  regard  to  a work  of  this  kind, 
that  the  writer’s  impressions  of  the  works  men. 
tioned  are  all  direct.  “ I am  not  aware,”  he 
Bays  in  his  preface,  “of  having  mentioned  any 
importuut  building,  statue,  or  picture  which  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  studying.”  The 
style  of  tbe  book  itself  goes  to  confirm  this 
Btatement ; and  it  is  to  this  directness  of  personal 
observation  that  some  of  the  pointed  and  pio- 
tnrcfque  character  of  the  criticisms  and  descrip- 
tions it  contains  is  doubtless  owing. 


Mr.  Hankey’s  Buildings. — We  are  asked 
to  mention  that  the  whole  of  the  girder  work, 
fireproof  floors,  tanks,  supply  hydrants, — in  fact, 
all  the  enginperifig  work, — was  designed  aod 
eseouted  by  Mr.  Dawnay,  in  direct  association 
with  Mr.  Hankey.  The  borings  for  the  hydraulic 
lifts  were  by  Messrs.  Easton  & Anderson,  who 
are  still  at  work. 


THE  DURHAM  MINING  DISTRICT. 

Whilst  there  have  been  in  the  last  half-century 
many  developments  of  industry  which  have  mate- 
rially altered  the  course  of  trade,  and  given  birth 
to  new  centres  of  indnatry,  there  is  none  in  wbioh 
daring  the  whole  of  that  period  a more  continued 
iuoreaee  has  been  known  than  in  the  ooal-mioing 
district  of  Durham,  and  more  especially  the 
southern  division  of  that  county.  It  has  not 
built  up  any  one  town  of  the  magnitnde  of  Mid- 
dlesbrougb,  nor  has  it  peopled  perhaps  a limited 
tract  of  country  so  fully  as  has  been  the  case 
with  the  iron-mining  district  about  Gainsborough 
in  a much  less  space  of  time;  but  it  has  oaused 
a wider  tract  of  country  to  know  a oontinuoas 
growth  of  its  great  industry,  and  to  witness  an 
equally  continuous  upgrowth  of  its  population, 
and  an  almost  endless  addition  to  its  prosperity. 
Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  railway  system, 
the  coal  trade  of  Durham  was  in  an  extremely 
limited  condition  ; and  that  of  the  sonthern  divi- 
sion of  the  county  was  of  the  most  miniature 
description.  Tbe  output  of  coal  in  the  Auckland 
district,  where  it  had  been  worked  for  hundreds 
of  years,  was  then  limited  to  about  200,000 
tons,  and  the  output  formed  the  chief  parts  of 
that  of  the  southern  division  of  the  county  of 
Durham.  Even  nine  years  after  the  opening  of 
that  primeval  railway  which  built  up  the  trade 
of  South  Durham,  the  population,  the  trade,  and 
the  mining  industry  of  that  district  was  most 
limited.  Bishop  Auckland  bad  a population  of 
little  more  than  2,000,  instead  of  four  times  that 
number  shown  by  tbe  last  oensns.  The  mining 
industry  bad,  it  is  true,  attained  the  first  stage 
of  growth,  bat  there  were  then  nnder  a score  of 
coal-pits  working  in  the  district,  and  their  indi. 
vidual  output  was  one  limited  by  the  modes  of 
working  the  coal,  of  bringiug  it  to  bank,  and  of 
despatching  it.  The  old-fashioned  “gin”  sup- 
plied the  motive  power  for  raisiog  the  coal, 
“corves”  were  in  use  still,  and  the  coal  thus 
brought  to  bank  was  often  despatched  to  the 
south  on  the  one  available  conveyance  of  the 
backs  of  beasts  of  burden.  Tliere  was  then 
a limited  choice  of  places  for  shipment: 
Middlesbrough  had  just  begun  to  ship  coal 
in  quantity,  and  the  exports  of  the  older  port 
of  Stockton  were  beginning  to  feel  the 
effect  of  the  rivalry.  The  ojke  trade  was 
scarcely  in  existence,  where  now  it  furnishes 
above  4,000,000  tons  yearly.  The  iron  trade  had 
scarcely  an  existence  in  Durham, — none  in  tbe 
southern  part  of  the  country.  The  immense  iron 
deposits  in  Cleveland  were  then  commercially 
nndisoovered,  tbe  Wilton  Park  and  Conaett  works 
were  unbegun,  and  thus  for  an  immense  output 
of  coal  there  would  have  been  no  means  of  pro- 
viding a mode  of  distribution.  The  few  col- 
lieries,— largely  “ land-sale  " — in  the  district  em- 
ployed  comparatively  few  hands, — tbe  number 
being  probably  under  10,000  for  the  whole 
county,  and  the  seventy  or  eighty  collieries 
in  the  county  had  not  a total  output  much  ex- 
ceeding  3,000,000  tons.  There  was  a little 
weaving  carried  on  in  some  of  the  small  towns 
and  villages  ; West  Auckland, — then  decaying  in 
importance, — bad  its  few  brass  foundries  ; Dur- 
bam  kept  its  ancient  repute,  but  had  not  tbe 
wealth  its  coally  surroundings  now  give  it;  and 
the  whole  of  tbe  great  district  to  the  north-west 
of  the  county  was  then  moorland  or  agricultural, 
except  where  the  lead-mining  industry  preserved 
its  old  importance. 

Perhaps  the  first  cause  of  the  development  of 
the  mining  district  of  Durham  ■was  the  growth  of 
the  export  trade  in  coal.  Several  ports  on  the 
east  coast  and  on  tbe  Tees  began  to  export 
coals,  and  in  quantity  sufficient  to  'widely 
influence  the  output  of  the  county.  Thus, 
Stockton,  between  1833  and  1840,  raised  its 
sbipmenta  of  coal  from  half  a million  tons  to  a 
million  and  a half,  but  after  that  period  the  up- 
growth of  trade  at  Middlesbrough  and  the  two 
Hartlepools  caused  the  export  of  coal  at  Stockton 
to  dwindle,  until  they  are  now  barely  5,000  tons 
annually.  Middlesbrough  also,  though  it  bad  at 
one  time  a coal-shipment  trade  approaching  half 
a million  tons  yearly,  has  found  a use  for  its  fuel 
so  large  locally  that  it  now  ebips  some  70,000 
tons  of  coal  and  32,000  tons  of  cofeo  yearly  only. 
But  at  the  Hartlepools,  there  has  been  a large 
growth  of  the  amonnt  of  coals  shipped.  Begin, 
niug  with  a few  thousand  tons,  its  exports  of  coal 
have  known  an  irregular  increase,  and  they  are 
now  at  tbe  rate  ofabonta  million  aod  a halftone 
yearly.  Next  in  order  of  time  came  that  in- 
fluence which  has  been  the  strongest,  the  great 
industrial  development,  of  the  iron  trade  more 
especially.  Lookingonly  to  tbe  county  of  Darbam, 


where  there  weretwoblast  furnaoes  there  are  no 
seventy,  and  the  proportion  of  these  in  bla 
may  be  said  in  the  dullest  times  to  use  tv 
million  tons  of  coal.  With  this  growth  the 
has  been  one  equally  marked  in  the  fioishi 
iron  trades,  for  the  three  small  rolling-mills^ 
the  county  in  the  early  days  of  railways, 
which  there  were  nnder  100  puddling  furnaot 
have  been  succeeded  by  twenty-four  large  oni 
using  over  1,100  puddling  furnaces,  and  fal 
equipped  with  all  needful  auxiliaries.  Bat 
addition  to  finding  fuel  for  the  works  of  bo 
classes  within  its  older  boundaries,  Durham  su 
plies  also  the  whole  of  that  needed  for  the  ev 
larger  number  of  works  which  in  a yet  short 
time  have  arisen  in  the  Cleveland  district.  Ai 
there  has  been  an  eqnal  growth  in  allied  indc 
tries.  By  progressive  steps,  with  scarcely 
break  until  now,  the  coal  output  of  the  conn 
has  gone  on  increasing.  Year  by  year  it  h 
been  increasing,  more  especially  in  the  sonthe 
division,  which  is  nearest  to  the  great  mass 
the  iron-works ; and  tbns  it  arises  that  tbe  ontp 
of  the  oonoty,  the  slight  nature  of  which  in  pi 
railway  days  we  have  indicated,  baa  now  a 
vanned  until  it  produces  yearly  about  twent 
five  million  tons  of  ooal.  Of  this  about  E 
million  tons  are  produced  by  North  Durba 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  whole — over  nineie 
million  tons — by  the  South  Darbam  distri' 
which  Btands  highest  in  the  producing  ranks 
the  world.  And  this  great  growth  has  be 
without  a diminution  of  other  industries  ; for  t 
lead-mining  industry  of  the  county  still  hoi 
high  rank ; there  has  been  the  addition  of  t 
quarrying  of  a large  amount  of  limestone ; a 
the  chemical  works  of  the  county  have  be 
extended,  whilst  in  place  of  the  old  wood 
ship-building  yards,  more  extensive  and  me 
productive  iron  ones  have  been  placed. 

As  a consequence  of  this  growth,  the  wbe 
face  of  the  country  has  been  changed,  T 
proofs  of  this  prominently  referred  to  have  be 
those  on  the  east,  but  those  in  the  centre  of  t 
county  and  on  the  west  fully  equal  the  bett 
known  examples.  Instead  of  a few  iaolal 
collieries  of  small  productive  extent,  there  t 
now  in  the  county  about  three  hundred  collieti 
and  each  of  these  may  be  said  to  have  beoo: 
the  nucleus  of  a colliery  village  or  of  a town 
some  magnitude.  Along  the  aides  of  the  ok 
railways  traversing  the  county,  there  are  mi 
of  colliery  roads,  pit-heaps,  coke-ovens,  a 
other  tokens  of  the  great  industry ; fW 
eminences  the  view  is  one  in  which  on  hill  a 
in  valley,  mine-mouth  machinery  is  visible,  a 
tall  chimneys  are  projected  into  the  murky  a 
After  haviug  largely  developed  the  district  rou 
Auckland, — in  a ratio  which  may  be  imagio 
from  the  statement  that  one  colliery  alone,  t 
Adelaide  Colliery,  has  an  output  as  large  as  t 
whole  district  in  the  days  of  which  we  hd 
been  speaking, — the  remote  region  near  Cre 
was  ventured  into,  the  little  valleys  nc 
Durham  were  tapped,  and  after  tbe  inter 
portion  of  the  county  was  tolerably  well  drai 
upon,  and  the  demand,  up  to  a year  or  two  ai 
seemed  to  grow,  the  outer  edge  of  the  prov 
coal-field  was  again  ventured  on,  and  now  thi 
are  large  winnings  in  progress  destined  nitimatt 
to  largely  increase  the  yield  of  the  county.  T 
reflection  of  the  growth  on  tbe  population  of  t 
county  may  be  judged  from  tbe  fact  that  in  t 
decade  from  1861  to  1871  the  numbers  n 
from  516,184  to  700,567,  but  even  these  figui 
do  not  show  tbe  ratio  of  the  increase  fully, ' 
the  lead.mining  districts  of  Teesdale  and  We: 
dale  were  stationary,  and  the  increase  was  co 
paratively  alight  in  the  agrionltural  unions: 
Sedgefield  and  Chester-le-Street,  the  gron 
occurring  in  tbe  coal-mining  and  manufactari 
districts  chiefly.  In  spite  of  this  vast  increr 
of  population,  the  prosperous  state  of  the  o< 
trade  not  only  kept  the  pauperism  from  : 
creasing,  but  actually  diminished  it  from  19,8 
to  16,600;  and  the  rateable  value  of  most  of  i 
unions  has  been  swollen  largely, 

Tbe  one  black  spot  in  this  prosperity  is  tl 
the  sanitary  condicion  of  this  great  mini 
district  is  far  from  what  it  should  be.  Manyi' 
the  mining  villages  are  poorly  supplied  w 
water,  the  sanitary  appliances  are  defeotii 
tbe  cottages  are  generally  old,  inconvenien.' 
ugly,  and  devoid  of  the  essential  aocommodati 
whilst  there  has  been,  up  to  the  present  tic 
little  or  no  local  governing  oversight ; and  1 
oonsequences  have  been  seen  in  high  dea 
rates,  and  often  in  tbe  prevalence  of  epidei 
diseases,  which  were  aided,  if  not  engender 
by  the  crowded  state  of  tbe  house  acoommoi 
tion,  owing  to  the  intensity  of  tbe  demand 
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ooal,  long  knowD,  and  the  ooneeqneotial  demand 
for  labonr.  That  period  of  prosperity,  and  of 
abnormal  rates  for  wages  and  prices  of  coal, 
baa  passed  away  for  the  present;  and  in  the 
^aietnde,  and  even  depression,  which  prevails 
in  the  coal  trade,  earnest  attempts  are  now 
□eiog  made  to  provide  in  some  degree  better 
local  government,  to  secure  something  approach- 
ing to  sanitary  snpervision,  and  to  obtain  that 
Srflt  of  necessities  for  oommnnities, — a plentiful 
supply  of  pare  water.  The  process  is  necessarily 
dow,  owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  but 
a commencement  has  been  made  in  earnest, 
and  when  returning  prosperity  revisits  the  great 
mining  district  of  Durham,  it  will  in  all  proba- 
bility  find  a much  better  state  of  affairs  than 
was  known  on  the  last  occasion,  when  the  high 
wages  of  the  pitmen  drew  scores  from  other 
Selds  of  labour  to  the  collieries  of  Durham. 


MEASURING  AND  WEIGHING  THE 
GREAT  PYRAMID. 

In  the  midst  of  Eastern  questions  and  per- 
plexities time  has  been  found  by  those  calm 
jbservers  of  human  events,  the  archaeologists,  to 
jolioit  the  attention  of  Europe  onoe  more  to  the 
aubjecb  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  In  a memoir 
addressed  to  the  Viceroy,  certain  learned  French- 
men have  drawn  his  attention  to  the  precision  of 
the  English  Ordnance  Survey,  and  declared  that 
antii  the  principles  of  this  Survey  are  followed, 
and  applied  to  the  mightiest  monument  of 
Egypt,  its  exact  dimensions  will  never  be  posi- 
fively  known.  They  even  suggest  that  its 
largest  stones,  with  others  graduating  down  to 
ihe  smallest,  should  be  weighed  to  the  last 
aunoe,  and  the  two  calculations  put  together  in 
arder  to  solve  a mystery  of  many  ages,  which  the 
bumau  intellect,  after  endless  guess-work,  has 
been  content  to  leave  in  darkness.  It  is  pre- 
jUely  ten  years  since  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth' 
Imagined  that  he  bad  dissipated  all  the  diffi- 
jolties,  and  constructed  an  impregnable  theory, 
which  was  well  received  at  the  time ; but  ever 
since  erudite  critics  have  been  burrowing  beneath 
it,  and  at  length  their  discontent  has  burst  forth 
in  a preliminary  expostulation  with  the  Viceroy, 
who,  it  may  be  feared,  distresses  himself  very 
ittle  about  the  matter.  They  represent  that,  in 
spite  of  modern  mathematics,  no  two  travellers, 
aowever  scientific,  have  hitherto  been  agreed  as 
bo  the  measurement  of  its  mysterious  propor. 
Lions  ; some  being  careless,  others  biased,  not  a 
few, — even  among  French  savants  themselves, — 
Falling  into  palpable  mistakes.  Professor  Smyth 
himself,  indeed,  never  pretended  to  more  than 
having  measured  a number  of  parts;  he  never 
presumed  to  assert  that  he  bad  summed  up  the 
Great  Pyramid  as  a whole.  Bub  the  “ Egyptian 
Memoir,”  as  it  is  styled,  asserts  the  necessity 
of  settling  these  questions  of  the  world’s  history 
at  onoe  and  definitely,  and  although  a season  of 
political  crisis  may  not  be  the  best  opportunity 
for  giving  a practical  realisation  to  the  demands 
of  its  authors,  the  points  they  raise,  as  they 
were  of  interest  thousands  of  years  ago,  may  be 
of  still  deeper  interest  now,  since  the  obsonrity 
in  which  they  lie  buried  has,  with  every 
Buocesaive  century,  been  increased.  No  doubt 
the  French  memorialists  are  ambitions  of  the 
glory  which  cooldnob  fail  in  attaching  to  suoha 
final  and  crowning  exi^edition  ; bub  they  admit 
all  the  obstacles  in  their  path,  mnltiplied  as 
these  have  been  by  every  solution  hypothetically 
offered  within  the  last  few  hnudrsd  years.  This 
object  in  discovering  the  true  meaning  of  the 
py  ramid  is,  be  it  remembered,  notwithstanding  the 
latest  self-assertion  made  by  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  by  no  means  a new  one ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  plea  before  the  Viceroy  is 
based  upon  a lengthened  record  of  failures.  It 
opens,  afcer  generalities,  with  a recommendation 
of  the  French  metrical  system  for  the  purpose, 
and  proceeds  to  a disquisition  upon  metrology 
at  large.  A host  of  qnadrators,  triseotors,  and 
perpetual. motionists  are  then  dispersed,  though 
what  these  last  have  to  do  with  the  points  at 
issue  oonld  only  have  suggested  itself  to  the 
mind  of  a Parisian  mathematician.  The  savants 
next  indicate  some  truths  long  acknowledged, 
namely,  that  the  Great  Pyramid  differs  essentially 
from  all  the  various  structures  of  a generally 
similar  outward  form,  to  be  found  in  nearly  every 
part  of  Egypt;  that  it  is  the  most  antique  exist- 
ing monument  of  its  class;  that  its  more  modern 
companions  were'designed  as  gigantic  regal  tombs, 
or  rather,  mausolea,  and  that  they  were  covered 
with  hieroglyphics  and  representations  of 
Egyptian  animal  gods.  Now,  in  the  Grfeat 


Pyramid,  not  a trace,  either  of  bieroglyphy  or 
of  idol-worship,  is  to  be  deteoted ; nothing, 
indeed,  except  the  exquisite  masonry  and  the 
builders’  marks.  It  stands,  therefore,  alone; 
without  a clue  to  the  dark  labyrinth  of  its 
interior,  or  a key  to  the  signifioance  of  its  strange 
external  proportions.  This  has  been  the  problem 
of  centnries  ; this  is  the  problem  of  to-day  ; and 
this  is  the  problem  which,  the  French  memo- 
rialists say,  ought  henceforth  to  be  taken  in 
band,  with  a determination  to  solve  it.  The 
names,  or  the  generations  of  its  builders,  will, 
in  all  likelihood,  never  be  known;  but  it  is 
declared  that  the  meaning  of  it  may  be  dis- 
covered, if  specimen-hnnters  do  not,  in  the 
meantime,  reduce  the  whole  of  its  mystic  out- 
lines to  ruin.  The  casing  of  hard  white  lime, 
stone,  akin  to  marble,  which  once  covered  the 
entire  edifice,  is  gone,  and  the  exterior  stones 
have  been  carted  away  by  thousands  to 
build  palaces  for  Pashas  in  the  valley.  Upon 
these,  and  other  circumstances,  the  newest 
theorists  base  their  rejection  of  the  theory 
that  the  Pyramid  was  piled  np  as  an  as- 
tronomioal  observatory,  or  for  any  similar 
purpose.  They  rather  incline  to  the  belief, — 
which  is  an  old  one,  by  the  way, — that  it  may 
have  been  designed  as  an  almost  imperish. 
able  record  of  metrological  data,  indicating 
standard  units  of  length,  area,  and  volume 
alone,  or  possibly  of  mass  and  temperature  also, 
perhaps  even  approximate  representations  of  the 
mass  and  dimensions  of  the  earth  itself.  They 
have  one  thing  certainly  to  say  for  themselves, — 
all  the  previous  measurements  contradicted  each 
other, — even  Professor  Smyth’s,  which  were  no 
more  than  partial, — and  they  now  aim  at  convert- 
ing discrepancies  into  certainties,  wiih  or  without 
the  aid  of  philosophical  investigators  from  other 
coontries  of  Europe.  One  reason  for  previons 
failures,  they  affirm,  is  tbe  almost  absolute  im- 
possibility of  procuring  uniform  scales  for  weigh- 
ing  the  stones,  or  rods  for  measuring  the 
distances  from  angle  to  angle.  It  was  some- 
thing  like  an  endeavour  to  square  the  circle. 
The  microscopic  compass  failed  them  also.  But, 
urge  tbe  memorialists,  there  was  a great  deal  of 
ignorance  mixed  np  with  these  proceedings,  and 
the  expedition  should  not  have  broken  down. 
But  how  are  they,  supposing  the  Egyptian 
Government  to  graut  them  the  privileges  they 
ask,  to  guarantee  themselves  against  the  com. 
plications  whioh  have  baffled  all  previous  efforts, 
the  Cockney  tourists,  each  dragged  along  by  a 
couple  of  brawny  Arabs,  exactly  where,  and  at 
the  right  time  when,  an  observation  might  be 
favourably  taken ; tbe  trampling  down,  by  un- 
sorupnlous  boors,  of  cameras  and  meaenring 
apparatus;  the  grasping  of  an  exquisite 
clinometer,  whereby  some  intoxicated  wanderer 
from  a pic-nic  party  seeks  to  steady  himself; 
the  floors  slippery  with  candle-grease,  the  roofs 
rendered  invisible  by  lamp-black,  the  walls 
excoriated  by  English  and  American  vnlgarlties  ? 
For  themselves,  they  are  confident  that,  if  the 
Sultan’s  representative  in  Egypt  will  concede 
the  necessary  privileges,  they  can  overcome  all 
soch  obstacles,  and  pursue  their  path  of  science 
with  perfect  equanimity.  It  might  be  better, 
certainly,  they  add,  had  Egypt  been  a French 
province,  though  this  remark  was  odd  as 
an  argument  addressed  to  the  Viceroy  ; bat 
that  is  a political  idea,  apart  from  tbe 
principal  topic  of  the  Memorial.  This,  then, 
complains  that  even  the  most  abstruse  of  existing 
accounts  commence  with  mechanically  describing 
the  process  of  pyramid-bnilding, — the  hewing  of  ' 
a gallery  and  a subterranean  chamber  in  tbe 
solid  rook;  the  accumnlating  of  huge  square 
blocks  above,  with  similar  passages  ronning 
between  them,  and  so  forth.  But  all  of  that 
regards  tbe  inferior,  or  imitative  structures,  and 
in  no  respect  the  Great  Pyramid  itself,  whioh 
reared  itself  unique  and  undecipherable,  amid  all 
the  immemorial  monuments  of  Egypt.  Nothing 
has  ever  been  found  in  its  few  hollows,  altbongh 
they  were  frequently  pierced  for  supposed  hidden 
treasures,  excepting,  indeed,  an  empty  sarco- 
phagus, or  chest,  or  coffer.  There  are  vacant 
spaces,  called  at  random  King's  and  Queen’s 
Chambers,  corridors  of  singnlar  proportions, 
relatively,  and  ceilings  varying  in  size  as  thongh 
indicating  a perfect  system  of  measurement. 
Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  latest  theory ; but  tbe 
French  memorialists  concern  themselves  prin. 
cipally  with  the  exterior.  They  declare  that  the 
dimensions  on  all  four  sides  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
vary  ; that  its  height  differs  as  it  faces  the  car- 
dinal points ; that  all  oaloulations  based  npon 
them  are  inconsistent  with  the  figures  employed 
Id  any  living  science ; and  that  tbe  chief  ques- 


tions bearing  upon  these  points  consequently 
remain  unsettled.  They  enumerate  the  subtle 
instruments  hitherto  em  ployed  to  obtain  a correct 
determination  ; they  summoa  astronomy  to  their 
assistance  to  decide  whether  the  Pole-star  could 
have  bad  anything  to  do  with  these  mystic 
arrangements;  and,  finally,  they  persist  in 
hoping  that  what  they  term  “ tbe  Pyramid 
standard”  may  yet  be  found,  and  that  it  divides 
the  year  into  its  proper  days.  The  extent  to 
which  they  push  this  belief  argues  at  onoe  a 
foregone  conclusion,  and  an  infinite  faith  in  its 
reality.  But  they  seem  to  be  iu  some  fear  lest 
the  Pyramid,  upon  being  exhaustively  interro- 
gated,  should  decide  on  behalf  of  the  English 
yard  as  against  the  French  mbtre ; yet,  for  some 
time  at  least,  they  may  spare  themselves  this 
anxiety.  The  Egyptian  Government  has  weightier 
matters  on  its  hands  just  now  than  the  weighing 
of  the  Ghizeh  stones,  and  a larger  labour  in 
charge,  perhaps,  than  that  of  calculating 
pyramidal  superficies. 


THE  STATE  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS  IN 
BAVARIA. 

In  none  of  the  States  of  Europe  has  the  effect 
of  the  individual  efforts  of  the  Sovereign  to 
foster  the  spread  of  the  fine  arts  been  more 
apparent  than  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  The 
hearty  appreciation  and  the  continuous  efforts  of 
the  late  King  Ludwig  1.,  even  before  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  immensely  increased  the  growth  of 
the  fine  arts  in  Bavaria,  end  gave  an  impetus  to 
their  cultivation,  tbe  effects  of  whioh,  whether  in 
tbe  spread  of  actual  buildings,  statues, or  pictures, 
or  in  the  management  and  teaching  cf  art,  are  ap- 
parent to  this  hour.  Radiating  from  that  notable 
centre  of  art,  Munich,  the  fine  arts  have  spread 
throughout  the  country  ; and  in  a town  like  Nurn- 
berg,  where  the  mind  of  the  visitor  is  ineenaibly 
carried  back  for  centuries,  Mediseval  and  Modern 
art  now  meet  face  to  face  in  rich  abundance.  The 
management  of  matters  concerning  art  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria  is  one  of  the  duties  which 
belong  to  the  Department  of  the  Minister  of 
Education,  so  far,  at  least,  ns  any  minister  has 
to  do  with  this  matter.  T > what  extent  the 
duties  of  a high  public  official  are  involved  iu 
foatericg  art  and  managing  its  teachings  will  be 
sufficiently  shown  in  touching  on  the  various 
systems  for  its  encouragement.  Suffice  it  now 
to  say  that  the  Minister  of  Eduoatiou  is  also,  so 
to  speak,  the  head  of  the  art  department. 

Turning  next  to  the  teaching  of  art,  the  first 
and  principal  institution  is  the  Bavarian  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  whioh  was  established  in  August, 
18i6.  A sum  of  147,000  mnrka  is  allotted 
auDually  from  the  State  exchequer  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  academy;  but  Mr.  Hill,  the  Biitish 
Minister  at  Venice,  in  his  interesting  resumi  of 
the  attitude  of  the  State  to  the  arts  in  Bavaria, 
gives  no  details  of  its  organisation.  It  is,  how- 
ever, devoted  to  tbe  teaching  of  tbe  arts  so  as  to 
educate  painters,  sonlptors,  and  architect  s.  Sub- 
sidiary to  this  chief  academy  come  the  Royal 
School  of  Industrial  Art  in  Munich,  the  School  of 
Industrial  Art  at  Nxiriiberg,  that  ancient  city 
which  is  worth  many  miles  of  travel  in  itself.  Long, 
fellow  has  excellently  described  its  character 
in  one  of  bis  best  and  beat  known  lyrics  : — 

“ In  the  valley  ofthe  Pegnitz,  where  across  broad  meadow 
lands 

Eise  the  blue  Franconian  mountains,  Nuremberg,  tbe 
ancient,  stands  : 

Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic,  quaint  old  town  of 
art  and  song, 

Memories  baunt  tby  pointed  gables  like  tbe  rooks  that 
round  them  throng. 

Here,  where  art  was  still  religion,  with  asimple,  reverent 
heart, 

Lived  and  labour'd  Albrecht  Diirer,  the  Evangelist  of 
Art ; 

Everywhere  men  see  around  them  rise  tbe  wondrous 
world  of  art. 

Fountains  wrought  with  richest  sculpture  standing  in 
the  common  mart.’’ 

There  is  also  in  Munich  an  eatablishmenfc  well 
worthy  of  notice — a school  of  industriHl  art  for 
girls,  and  in  addition  another  iustitntion  of 
a wider  character, — tbe  Maximilian  Institute. 
A short  description  of  these  establishments  will 
be  neither  nninteresting  to  English  readers  nor 
without  its  lessons.  Tbe  object  of  tbe  Munich 
school,  as  mentioned  in  its  statute  of  incorpora- 
tion, is  to  teach  tbe  sobolars  to  practise  some  one 
kind  of  nseful  or  industrial  art.  Its  object  is 
thus  twofold.  It  is  primarily  an  institution  for 
the  benefit  of  trade  apprentices  and  artit-ans, 
and  also  a preliminary  school  to  the  Acaremy. 
Thus  the  course  of  teaching  comprises  scientific 
lectures ; studies  and  exercises  in  art  and  art 
tecbnioaliMes  ; copying,  drawing,  colouring,  and 
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sketches  for  all  sorts  of  decorative  ornaments, 
eepeoiaily  for  woven  fabrics,  and  for  the  colooring 
of  tapestry  and  carpets  5 copying  figures  from 
the  antique  and  from  lire  ; decorative  drawing  ; 
modelling  in  clay  and  wax  for  decorative  pur- 
poses  j carving  and  makiog  models  for  small 
articles  of  furniture ; chasing,  graving,  and 
enamelling ; the  study  of  perspective  and 
shading  ; and  the  history  of  art.  In  this  latter 
department  great  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  architecture  j for,  ia  addition  to  lectures 
upon  the  subject  of  architecture  and  engineering 
generally,  the  higher  branches  of  this  art,  the 
arohiteotural  styles  of  antiquity  and  the  Middle 
Ages,  are  touched  on,  and  facilities  are  given  for 
acquiring  a profioienoy  in  planning  large  public 
and  private  buildings,  and  a knowledge  of  what 
in  Germany  is  known  as  “ monumental  architeo. 
tnre."  It  will  be  evident,  from  this  short  resume 
of  the  objects  of  the  so-called  iudustrial  school, 
that  it  has  a much  wider  range  of  teaohing  than 
would  be  implied  from  its  name  alone. 

The  working  period  of  the  year  lasts  from  the 
1st  of  October  to  the  Slet  of  July,  but  no  one  is 
admitted  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  cost 
of  the  education  is  almost  nominal;  one  fiorin 
(Is.  8d.)  is  paid  by  way  of  entrance-fee,  and  an 
annual  sum  of  five  florins  for  the  course,  and  even 
this  fee  is  remitted  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
applicant  is  unable  to  pay  it.  The  school  at 
Niirnberg  is  almost  similar,  except  that  the 
course  ia  divided  into  two  terms,  and  the  annual 
payment  for  those  who  are  not  natives  of 
Bavaria  is  ten  florins,  and  8d.  a term  is  also 
paid  for  the  use  of  drawing  materials.  Both 
these  schools,  in  fact,  much  resemble  the  clock- 
makers’  school  in  the  Black  Forest,  which  has 
done  so  much  in  recent  years  to  retain  the  pre- 
eminence of  that  district  in  the  delicate  work  for 
which  that  country  has  so  long  been  celebrated. 
It  would  have  added  to  the  interest  of  this 
description  if  the  report  from  which  we  take 
these  details  had  given  the  number  and  social 
etaoding  of  the  pupils  attending  these  sohools ; 
for  it  is  obvious  that  though  the  expenses  are 
BO  small,  they  are  intended  by  the  wideness  of 
their  teaching  to  be  used  by  all  who  wish  to  learn 
art,  whether  by  the  youth  from  the  castle  of  the 
noble  or  from  the  woodman’s  cabin  iu  the  Alps, 
where  the  long  winter’s  day  is  spent  in  wood- 
carving.  These  industrial  schools  are  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 
The  girls’  school  at  Munich  is  similar  in  its 
objeotsand  in  its  course  of  study,  though  this  is 
not  quite  so  wide  as  in  the  boys’  schools.  These 
industrial  art  sohools,  in  addition  to  the  sums 
obtained  from  the  pupils’  fees,  receive  from  the 
State  a sura  of  rather  more  than  150,000  marks. 

The  Maximilian  Institute  is  subsidiary  to  the 
State  schools,  but  differs  from  the  Academy  in 
being  a private  oorporatiou.  It  was  founded  so 
recently  as  186*1  in  memory  of  King  Maxi- 
milian IL  Its  object  is  the  promotion  of  those 
forms  of  industry  which  require  a considerable 
degree  of  art-education  for  their  proper  exeou- 
tioD.  This  object  is  sought  to  be  obtained 
not  only  by  ordinary  teaching,  but  by  giving 
scholarships,  or  rather  stipends,  for  one  year,  to 
deserving  students  who  are  recommended  to  the 
Minister  of  Education  by  the  maatersof  theschool. 
These  prizes  are  of  a twofold  character,  travel, 
ling  and  school : the  first  of  the  value  of  400 
florins;  the  second,  200  florins.  In  the  first  case 
both  the  line  of  travel  and  the  work  are  fixed  by 
the  director  of  the  sohool.  In  all  probability  the 
chief  value  of  these  annuities  is  that  capable 
students  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  for  a 
year  longer  than  they  would  ordinarily  be  able  to 
do.  But  if  these  travelling  stipendsare  much  used 
by  the  artisan  and  operative  class  it  must  clearly 
have  a large  effect  in  liberalising  and  enlarging 
their  ideas  on  art  and  industrial  matters,  and 
might  be  well  imitated  in  this  oonntry,  where 
insularity  is  in  many  respects  an  industrial  evil. 

We  now  come  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
indirect  education  of  the  nation.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  devoting  sums  of  money  to  the 
encouragement  of  art  and  by  means  of  galleries 
of  art. 

In  the  first  of  these  classes,  a sum  of  rather 
more  than  2,0001.  a year  is  devoted  to  the  en. 
couragement  of  art,  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
pnrohase  and  ereotiou  of  works,  paintings,  and 
Boulpture  of  a monumental  cbaraoter.  This 
objHct  is  practically  carried  out  by  iudueing  the 
parishes  {gemeinde)  to  erect  or  purchase  works  of 
art,  to  which  the  State  gives  a large  or  a small 
contribution  ; by  this  means  a general  and  wide, 
spread  interest  in  artistic  matters  is  created 
throughout  the  country.  This  fund  is  nominally 
under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Education, 
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but  praotioally  of  a committee  of  experts,  which 
consists  of  two  painters,  two  sculptors,  and  one 
arohibeot,  and  two  “ reserve  ” members.  Of 
these  persons  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and 
the  Munich  Society  of  Artists  choose  eaohone  of 
each  class,  whilst  the  architect  is  nominated  by 
the  Society  of  Architects  and  Engineers.  It 
should  be  added  here,  that  all  plans  proposed  by 
the  parishes  {gemeinde)  have  to  be  submitted  to 
this  committee,  who  act  for  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation. Much,  of  course,  must  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  this  body  execute  their  duties, 
but  the  supervision  of  suoh  a committee,  com. 
biuing  official  responsibility  with  private  intelli- 
genoB  and  culture,  must  have  a valuable  influ. 
ence  in  improving  art  in  local  places,  where  it 
would  be  exposed  to  the  influences  of  ignorant 
enthusiasm  or  opposition.  When  one  observes 
some  of  the  so-called  local  improvements  in 
this  country,  one  could  wish  that  some  such 
body  would  superintend  the  proceedings  of 
many  local  committees  of  selection.  This  com- 
mittee also  allots  stipends  and  prizes  to  the 
Academy  stndents,  and  pensions  to  those  artists 
whose  meritorious  careers  have  been  terminated 
by  the  creeping  on  of  old  age. 

Another  committee,  of  seven  members,  consist- 
ing of  officials  aud  private  artists,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Picture  Galleries 
at  Munich,  superintend  the  Bavarian  National 
Museum,  and  the  other  celebrated  galleries  of 
Munich,  Niirnberg,  and  Augsberg.  This  com- 
mittee, under  the  able  lead  of  its  present  chief, 
Dr.  von  Hefner-Alteneok,  has  been  of  invaluable 
service  in  spreading  a knowledge  of  the  fine 
arts,  not  only  in  Bavaria,  but  in  other  countries. 
For,  however  perfect  the  purely  teaching  system 
may  be,  its  value  is  greatly  minimised  without  a 
corresponding  efficiency  in  the  arrangements  of 
examples  of  what  has  been  taught.  To  a 
foreigner,  it  hardly  seems  to  be  wise  to  have  two 
committees  for  the  eucouragemeut  of  art  and 
the  superintendence  of  the  galleries,  as  it  must 
be  apt  to  engender  jealousy,  and  tend  to  a want 
of  system. 

It  is  obvious  that,  from  what  has  been  said  in 
this  and  in  a preceding  paper,  both  Bavaria  and 
the  Netherlands  are  in  some  respects  superior  to 
England  in  the  systematio  form  in  which  the 
State  and  the  arts  are  connected,  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  growth  of  the  fine  arts  is 
enoonraged ; and  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  last 
fifty  years  have  seen  in  both  these  countries  a 
remaikable  advance  in  tho  interest  of  the 
Government  in  the  arts,  which  is  a pleasant  con- 
trast to  the  equally  great  strides  made  during  the 
same  period  iu  the  warlike  matters. 


CONSTANTINOPLE : AN  ART  THOUGHT 
ABOUT  IT. 

It  would  be,  perhaps,  impossible  to  find  a 
greater  contrast  between  the  past  and  present, 
and  between  old  ways  of  work  and  artistic 
action,  and  those  now  in  vogue,  than  ia  to  be 
found  io  an  antique  and  unimproved,  or  but  par- 
tially improved,  town  or  city.  Nor  can  there  be 
a greater  difference  between  two  things  than 
between  the  plan  of  an  antique  town  and  that 
of  a modern  one,  wherever  it  may  happen  to  be. 
It  will  certainly  nob  be  necessary  to  go  far  for 
proof  of  this  dictum,  for  but  a slight  glance 
about  us  is  enough,  and  by  going  but  a little 
farther  and  deeper  into  matters,  it  gets  to  be 
yet  more  and  more  convincing  and  striking,  and 
full  of  instruction.  We  might  cite  not  a few 
proofs  of  this  by  mere  reference  to  the  new  and 
old  in  town  building  here  aud  all  about  us;  nay, 
in  London  itself — between  its  quite  new  and 
improved  portions  and  the  remains  of  what  it  at 
one  time  was.  Compare  the  west  with  the  east 
end  of  huge  London  town  in  the  laying  out  and 
planning  of  its  streets,  and  in  methods  of  house 
planning  and  building.  Improvement  there 
doubtless  is,  and  certainly  ought  to  be,  though 
there  may  be  difficulties  aud  doubts  here  and 
there ; but  of  the  differences  between  the  two 
ways  of  work  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt. 

And  if  this  can  be  seen  with  so  much  plain- 
ness even  here  where  all  things  are  new,  and 
where  all  that  is  of  the  past  is  so  rapidly  dis- 
appearing,  how  muoh  more  so  is  it  when  we  go 
to  such  a spot  as  Constantinople,  wherein  is  so 
muoh  that  is  veritably  of  the  past,  and  all  but 
elsewhere  forgotten,  bub  yet  existing  and  living, 
not  as  mere  antiques,  but  in  daily  and  hourly 
use  and  want.  Anything  almost  to  be  gob  at  by 
ourious  search,  or  by  accident,  about  so  famous 
a spot  mast  be  now  of  more  than  usual  interest, 
for  who  can  tell,  or  guess  even,  at  the  final  out- 
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come  of  what  is  daily  going  on  in  relation  to  it 
It  is  worth  a few  words,  that  is  certain,  even  i 
but  of  somewhat  doubtful  aspect  here  and  there 
for  iu  the  act  of  getting  rid  of  so  mnob  that  i. 
needful  to  be  gob  rid  of,  in  the  ways  of  the  oI( 
world,  there  is  danger  of  destroying  not  a litth 
that  is  good,  and  that  cannot,  as  things  are,  b< 
in  any  way  adequately  replaced.  Constantinoph 
oity  is  full  of  such,  and  the  more  it  is  examinee 
iu  detail  the  more  there  is  yet  to  be  fonnd  in  i 
that  is  of  itself.  Though  the  fact  be  familiai 
enough,  it  is  as  well  to  note  that  Constantinoph 
is  a sea-girt  oity.  On  the  south  there  is  the  Se; 
of  Marmora,  and  ou  the  north  the  Golden  Horn 
No  spot  for  a oity  could  be  more  happily  chosen 
“I  oonid  hardly  retain  power  to  breathe,"  sayi 
the  author  of  Anastasius,”  when  he  first  saw 
it,  “and  almost  apprehended  that  in  doing  so 
might  dispel  the  glorions  vision,  and  find  iti 
whole  fabric  only  a delusive  dream."  Bub 
indeed,  there  is  no  fear  of  that,  for  the  plan  o 
its  building,  whatever  its  inconveniences,  puti 
doubt  out  of  the  question ; the  accidents  of  build 
ing,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  make  common 
place  in  it,  or  about  it,  impossible.  We  woulc 
here  give  a few  details.  No  two  things  can  b( 
more  unlike  than  a map  of  a modern  anc 
“improved"  town,  and  one  of  Constantinople 
It  is  impossible  to  find  a straight  street  iu  it 
In  an  antique  map  of  it  which  lies  before  ui 
such  a one  cannot  be  found,  a little  bit  onlj 
here  and  there.  It  would  almost  seem  as  thougl 
this  strange  oity  had  been  built,  not  street  bj 
street,  but  house  by  house,  each  boose  coming 
in,  so  to  phrase  it,  separately,  and  put  down  jar 
where  the  fancy  of  the  owner  guided  it,  and  there 
left  it,  the  pathway  only  being  looked  to  anc 
kept  open  ! The  oddest  of  all  possible  turnings 
and  beginnings,  and  endings,  are  perpetualij 
met  with.  These  curious  streets,  too,  have  nc 
names,  for  the  most  part,  and  the  bye-lanei 
or  ways  none.  A mosque,  or  the  aqueduct,  01 
the  site  of  a great  fire,  may  help  to  guide,  bui 
there  is  nought  else. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  understanc 
how  this  magnificent  site  for  an  imperial  citj 
conid  have  been  missed,  not  only  in  its  first  begim 
nings  as  a hnman  settlement,  but  by  those  wh< 
have  successively  occupied  its  ground;  and  it  i 
hard  to  see  how  a regular  system  of  house 
building  could  be  made  to  suit  it  so  well  as  tha< 
which  has  been  thus  accidentally  adopted.  Tbi 
very  waterway  itself,  dividing  as  it  does  the  city 
iuto  its  three  divisions, — Stamboul  to  the  south 
Pera  to  the  north,  with  the  Golden  Horn  betweei 
them — the  harbour  of  Constantinople — and  Sou 
tari  to  the  east,  with  the  Bosphorus  dividing  il 
from  the  two  first.named  divisions, — these  alom 
make  this  famous  city  unique,  and  give  to  it  c 
character  special  to  itself, — a world-famous  oity 

We  do  not  here  pretend  to  do  more  than  tc 
make  note  of  a few  matters  not  as  yet,  perhaps 
Boffioiently  dwelt  on  j for  the  time  may,  perhaps, 
oome  when  this  city,  as  it  even  now  is,  will  give 
place  to  that  course  of  improvement  which  lE 
uow-a-days  so  fast  making  all  things  and  placec 
alike,  and  copies  of  each  other.  This,  it  needs 
hardly  be  said,  has  been  commenced  even  here, 
and  is  slowly,  it  may  be,  going  on,  especially  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhoods  of  the  Imperial 
Palace  and  the  Government  Offices  and  soldiers^ 
quarters.  The  great  and  devastating  fires,  too/ 
which  every  now  and  then  occur,  destroy  whole 
neighbourhoods,  and  leave,  as  may  be  seen  on 
any  ordinary  map,  large  spaces  of  vacant  and 
waste  ground.  There  is  one  such  now  to  the 
north  of  the  oity,  and  a still  larger  one  to  the 
west, — indeed,  stretching  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other,  leaving  but  a few  narrow  streets  to 
connect  the  oity  itself  with  that  part  of  it  which 
abuts  on  the  walla  and  fortifications.  There  is 
another,  too,  all  but  as  large,  to  the  east,  between 
the  Valideh  Hban  and  the  quarter  in  which  the 
Seraglio  and  its  gardens  are  situated.  Very 
much  that  was  noteworthy  must  have  been  de- 
stroyed here,  and  many  a ourions  Byzantine 
remain  and  Turkish  irregularity  must  have 
perished  in  the  flames.  Many  of  these  huge  and 
all-wasting  fires  would  seem  to  have  been  oausedl 
pnrposely,  and  it  is  impossible  to  suspeot  other.! 
wise  here  and  there.  A recent  frighbfal  oonfia*:! 
gration  all  but  tonched  the  mosqne  of  Santan 
Sophia,  and  the  equally  remarkable,  though  not 
so  well  known,  mosque  of  Sultan  Ahmed. 

Nothing  oau  be  more  expressive  of  the  place' 
itself,  or  more  in  harmony  with  the  planning  of 
the  city,  than  the  Constantinopolitan  house 
arebiteoture.  We  are  speaking  here  of  the 
genuine  and  purely  native  work,  and  not  of  the 
imported  and  “improved"  ways  of  doing  things. 
A gateway, — as  to  a mosque, — is  as  thoroughly 
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indigenoQS  and  Tarkieh  a work  as  one  of  its 
minarets  ; and  the  narrow  street  in  which  it  is 
built,  and  the  honeea  in  it,  all  harmonise  to- 
gether, and  form  a picture  per  se,  unlike  any. 
thing  else  in  Europe.  And  then  the  style  and 
planning  of  the  houses  are  purely  Eastern  ; every 
house  is  a distinct  idea,  and  bnilt  apparently  for 
some  special  and  individual  use  and  purpose. 
There  are  no  rows  of  equally  built  and  regularly 
disposed  houses  in  the  older  quarters  of  the  city. 
It  is  the  Past  in  the  Present ! We  are  here 
referring,  and  it  is  necessary  to  note  this,  to  the 
purely  native  work,  as  it  yet  exists  in  the  city 
itself,  in  Scutari,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Bosphorus,  aud  in  a corner  of  Galata,  and  where 
the  irregular  street-planning,  or  rather  absence 
of  all  planning,  yet  exists.  To  the  north  of 
Galata,  or  Pera,  all  is  7iew,  as  is  so  much  in  and 
about  the  Royal  Palace  and  gardens.  For  a mile 
round  Pera  all  is  modern,  and  of  to-day,  and  the 
ground  laid  out  and  covered  with  “villas”  and 
gardens,  as  are  also  the  shores  generally  of  the 
Golden  Horn  and  the  Bosphorus.  It  is  in  the 
purely  native  art  and  system  of  house  building, 
and  in  “Turkish”  art,  that  the  interest  lies,  as 
we  are  here  looking  at  it. 

It  wonid  be  diffionlb  to  characterise  distinctly, 
without  copious  illustrations,  the  architecture  of 
Constantinople,  or  to  do  anything  like  justice  to 
it  in  BO  few  words,  bub  a little  may  be  better 
than  nothing.  Turkish  art,  like  so  much  else 
that  oomes  of  the  past,  and  is  special  to  a raoe, 
is  fast  disappearing,  aud  giving  place  to  that 
generalised  idea  of  art  which  is  fast  spreading 
everywhere.  In  it,  and  we  here  confine  ourselves 
bo  the  inherently  national  work,  we  may  see  the 
rough  wooden  construction  which  makes  up  the 
architecture  of  the  narrow  ways  and  streets, 
and  whiob,  details  differing,  was  common  once 
on  a time  more  or  less  over  all  Europe.  This 
by  a natural  prooees  of  growth,  and  with  added 
details,  goes  far  to  make  up  the  more  imposing 
architecture  of  the  better  and  more  important 
parts  of  the  city.  The  growth  from  the  one 
out  of  the  other  is  here  in  Constantinople 
plainly  enough  visible.  The  Turkish  builder 
has  thought  for  himself,  at  least  here.  And 
next,  Rtid  as  a final  outcome  of  it,  there  is  the 
arobitecture  of  the  mosques,  and  gateways,  and 
other  more  especially  public  structures.  Some 
of  the  entranoe-gateways  to  the  mosque  pre- 
oiucts,  sooh  as  that  to  the  Santa  Sophia,  show 
special  and  individual  characteristics,  and  are 
in  idea  thoroughly  Eastern,  and  of  the  race  who 
built  them.  Language,  indeed,  itself  cannot 
more  thoroughly  aud  completely  individualise 
and  oharaoterise  a people  than  do  their  art  and 
arohiceoture,  if  they  be  but  left  to  their  own 
special  course  and  growth.  Evidence  of  this 
there  is  hero,  it  is  certain,  but  not  so  much  as 
might  be. 

We  have  thus  ventured  to  call  a moment’s 
attention  to  the  individuality  of  the  Turk  as  an 
artist  and  architect,  and  to  hint  that  he  has 
powers  of  his  own,  competent  to  produce  work 
special  to  himself,  and  that  this  work  is  worth 
the  looking  at,  if  nob  the  attentive  study,  of  the 
student  of  art.  We  do  not  intend  by  this  that 
Turkish  art  or  architecture  is  to  be  copied  and 
reproduced  in  other  countries,  and  under  other 
conditions,  but  that  it  should  be  looked  at  for  its 
own  special  sake,  and  thus  to  show  that  those 
who  have  produced  it  have  thought  for  them, 
selves,  at  least  here.  What  thefate  of  the  Imperial 
city  may  be  in  the  future  who  shall  venture  to 
say  ? But  while  it  yet  lasts  in  its  at  least  partial 
integrity  and  individuality  it  is  well  worth  the 
going  throngh  and  the  looking  at ; and  it  is  a 
pity  indeed  that  we  know  so  very  little  about  it  in 
detail.  We  may  look  with  some  wonder  on  a 
map  at  the  tortuous  windings  of  its  irregular 
and  narrow  streets,  interrupted  only  by  a mosque 
here  and  there,  and  may  wish  in  vain  to  see  a 
little  more  in  and  about  the  old  Serai,  and  the 
more  seoluded  and  less  known  of  the  mosques 
round  about  it, — bub  little  more  of  certainty  is 
to  be  gained  thus.  An  accurate  map,  even,  is  a 
desideratum,  strange  to  say  ; and  we  have  none 
of  those  elaborate  measured  drawings  of  its 
buildings  which  most  other  European  cities  have 
afforded.  The  City  of  the  Sultan  is  vfell  worth 
a little  active  painstaking  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  opportunities  and  eapaoities  for  the 
work. 


Testimonial  to  Sir  John  Steell,  R.S.A. — 

On  the  23rd  ult.,  at  a meeting  of  the  acting  com- 
mittee of  the  proposed  national  testimonial  to 
Sir  John  Steell,  R.S.A.,  it  was  reported  that  the 
subscriptions  promised  to  that  date  amounted  to 
1,930;. 


PROPOSED  GREAT  IRRIGATION  WORKS 
FOR  THE  RHONE  TALLEY. 

For  some  years  the  breediegof  the  silkworm 
and  the  oaltivation  of  the  vine  aud  of  the 
madder-plant  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  have 
suffered  from  various  causes.  The  result  has 
been  a loss  in  the  three  branches  of  industry  of 
about  3,200,000Z.  yearly.  It  may  be  guessed 
what  an  amount  of  suffering  such  a reduction 
must  be  causing  to  thousands  of  families  depend- 
ing for  their  support  upon  them.  M.  Aristide 
Dumont,  civil  engineer,  has  proposed  to  cover 
this  deficit  by  raising  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  the  breeding  of  oattle,  as  well  as  providing 
a remedy  for  restoring  to  health  vines  attacked 
by  Phylloxera,  by  means  of  large  irrigation 
works.  His  project,  including  the  construction 
of  an  irrigation  canal  810  miles  long,  is  ably  set 
forth  in  an  article  in  the  Revue  dea  Deux  Mofxdes, 
by  M.  F.  Vidalin,  of  which  wo  propose  to  give  a 
short  summary. 

The  importance  of  the  project  is  evidenced  by 
the  facts  that  it  has  already  been  submitted  to 
the  Conseil  des  Pouts  et  Chaussoes,  that  twenty, 
four  local  oommittees  have  been  formed,  in- 
struoted  to  collect  data  as  to  the  consumption  of 
water  and  its  distribution,  and  that  subscriptions 
have  been  received  for  the  irrigation  of  13,000 
hectares  (32,125  acres)  of  soil.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  those  most  interested  in  the  great 
undertaking  are  the  railways,  on  account  of  the 
increased  transport  of  agrionlbaral  produce ; the 
landed  proprietors,  on  account  of  the  greater 
yield  of  forests,  meadows,  and  vineyards ; the 
different  communes,  by  increasing  the  facilities 
for  the  supply  of  water;  industry  generally,  by 
placing  larger  moving  power  at  its  disposal; 
trade  and  commerce,  to  both  of  which  a new 
means  of  communioation  will  be  opened  ; and 
finally,  the  country  as  a whole,  by  larger  receipts 
flowing  into  the  public  exchequer  in  the  shape 
of  increased  tax.paying  power. 

The  cost  of  constrnotion  of  the  principal 
canal  and  its  feeders  is  estimated  at  4,800,0001., 
of  which  the  State  is  to  contribute  1,200,0001., 
equal  to  a third  of  the  outlay  for  conetruoting  the 
principal  canal.  The  remaining  3,600,0001.  are 
to  be  raised  by  subscription,  to  be  paid  back  in 
ninety  years,  in  annual  instalments  of  64,0001., 
with  interest  at  4]f  per  cent. 

The  canal  is  to  branch  off  from  the  Rhone 
below  Vienne,  near  the  rooks  of  Condrien,  and 
thence  to  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  with 
a fall  of  0 24  metre  per  kilom&tre  (15‘26  in.  per 
mile).  The  lall  of  the  Rhone  exceeding  this 
ratio,  a considerable  difference  in  the  two  levels 
would  soon  be  established.  The  canal  is  to 
extend  above  Valence  and  Montbeliard,  to  cross 
at  the  defile  of  Mornaa  in  large  syphons  to  the 
right  shore,  and  to  draw  on  its  further  course 
towards  the  most  important  towns  of  Southern 
Prance,  Nimes,  Lnnel,  Montpellier,  Beziers,  and 
Narbonne.  With  a length  of  310  miles,  it  would 
affect  220,000  hectares,  or  543,650  acres,  of  soil 
to  be  irrigated,  and  offer  a water  supply  to  the 
600,000  inhabitants  of  the  above-named  towns. 

It  is  proposed  to  take  from  the  Rhone  30  oubio 
mktres  (6,600  gallons)  per  second,  and  the  same 
quantity  from  other  rivers  met  with  by  the  canal 
in  its  course.  It  is  shown  that  the  flow  of  water 
of  the  Rhone  is  400  oubio  metres  (88,000  gallons) 
per  second,  that  the  Cavour  Canal  takes  110 
cubic  metres  (24,210  gallons)  from  the  river  Po, 
and  that  the  canal  constructed  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas  takes  from  the  Ganges  aeven-eighthe 
of  its  volume,  or  44,000  gallons  per  second,  in 
order  to  irrigate  the  so-oalled  Doab  for  a length 
of  372  miles.  The  whole  consumption  of  the 
Rhone  Canal  during  the  summer  months,  from 
April  15  to  September  15,  is  estimated  to  be 
930,000,000  oubio  metres,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  700,000,000  cubic  metres, 
corresponding  to  the  proportions  of  the  flow  of 
the  Rhone,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  mainly  fed 
by  the  glaciers  sending  their  waters  down  valley 
during  the  hot  season  of  the  year.  During 
summer  the  meadows,  during  winter  the  vine- 
yards,  are  to  be  irrigated.  The  yearly  closing  of 
the  canals  would  have  to  take  place  in  winter. 

If  for  a surface  representing  a hectare  10,000 
cubic  metres  of  water  are  reckoned  for  irrigation, 
only  62,200  heotarea  could  be  watered  in  summer, 
and  in  case  of  more  being  required,  the  contents 
of  the  Rhone  alone  would  have  to  be  drawn 
upon,  as  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  withdraw 
more  from  its  tributaries,  on  account  of  the 
works  the  power  of  which  they  supply.  The 
requirement  for  a hectare  of  vineyard  is  esti- 
mated to  be  at  least  6,000  oubio  metres. 

The  rate  of  payment  per  10,000  square  metres 


to  be  irrigated  is  fixed  at  63  francs,  withont  regard 
to  their  mode  of  cultivation ; in  Upper  Italy  it  is 
stated  to  be  75  francs.  Irrigation  wonid  raise 
the  yearly  rent  of  a hectare  of  dry  soil  from 
50  francs  to  from  150  to  200  francs.  The  power 
to  be  let  out  for  industrial  purposes  for  fifty 
years  is  estimated  at  5,000  horse-power,  a rent 
of  200  francs  per  year  and  power  being  ex- 
pected, It  is  hoped  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  saving  effected  (a  horse-power,  if  steam  is 
applied,  coBliog  at  least  600  francs),  a large 
number  of  industrial  undertakings  will  spring 
up  between  Vienne  and  Mornas,  aRng  the  Paris- 
MarseiDes  line  of  railway.  The  new  irrigation 
canal  would  offer  to  navigation  between  Condrien 
and  Mornas  a way  of  transport,  nearly  50  ft. 
wide  and  10  ft,  deep,  which,  with  little  extra 
cost,  might  be  made  one  of  the  most  perfect 
waterways  in  existence,  and  which  it  might  be 
desirable  to  continue  as  far  as  Marseilles  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  execution  would  ensure  to  sea- 
going ships  of  not  more  than  300  tons  burthen  the 
traffic  between  Havre,  Paris,  and  Marseilles, 
compete  with  the  St.  Gotbard  Railway,  and  be 
to  Prance  a peaceable  revenge  for  Sedan. 

Of  the  great  works  to  be  undertaken  in  con. 
nexion  with  the  canal,  the  great  syphon  nearly 
two  miles  long,  and  to  be  construoied  of  sheet- 
iron,  near  Mornas,  is  especially  mentioned.  The 
inlet  to  the  pipes  is  to  be  situate  in  a gigantic 
reservoir  placed  230  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
valley ; the  pipes  are  to  cross  the  Rhone  ou  a 
bridge,  and  the  water  conducted  in  them  is  to  be 
emptied  into  a large  basin  on  the  other  side. 
The  cost  of  the  syphon  is  estimated  at  280,0001. 


WASTE  OP  WOOD. 

Continuing  our  observations  on  the  decrease 
of  wood,  recently  commenced  (p.  526,  ante),  we 
would  say  that  a disouaiiou  of  this  econouiioally 
important  subjeot  becomes  all  the  more  valuable 
if  it  is  associated  with  the  consideration  of 
measures  to  be  taken  against  it.  There  is  no 
longer  any  donbt  that  the  stock  of  wood  in  all 
countries  baa  been  steadily  declining,  nor  that 
the  conditions  which  have  oaused  this  decrease  are 
still  in  operation,  and  that  consequently  also  in 
the  immediate  future  the  consumption  of  wood 
will  exceed  the  growth.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  price  of  a commodity  is  the  best  and  safest 
regulator.  If,  for  instance,  the  consumption  of 
grain  exceeds  its  preduotiou,  a rise  in  prices  is 
a natural  ooneeqnenoe,  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
tends  to  restrict  consumption,  while  on  the  ocher 
production  is  stimulated,  thus  restoring  the 
balance.  But  this  comparison  will  not  hold  good 
in  the  case  of  wood.  In  the  first  place,  a long 
space  of  time  elapses  before  wood  grows  to  such 
proportions  as  to  make  it  available  for  the  uses 
of  life  and  industry  ; great  difficulties  have  to  be 
surmounted,  moreover,  and  large  saorifices  of 
time  and  money  have  to  be  made  before  tracts 
of  land  which  have  once  been  denuded  of  trees 
are  rendered  once  more  fit  for  the  profitable 
production  of  wood.  A very  good  example  of 
this  is  the  whole  of  southern  Europe. 

But  the  consumption  of  wood  cannot  be 
restricted  by  legislation  or  regulations.  An 
attempt  of  this  kind  would  probably  land  ua  at 
the  point  of  the,  to  us,  ludicrous  laws  of  dress 
issued  during  the  middle  ages.  As  long  as  wood 
anywhere  is  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient 
material  for  building  of  any  description,  so  long 
will  it  be  so  used ; the  only  effective  check  to  waste 
will  be  the  normal  rise  in  prices.  A proof  of 
the  oorrectness  of  this  view  is  supplied  by  the 
use  of  fir  sleepers,  in  place  of  those  of  oak,  the 
latter  wood  having  become  too  dear;  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when,  with  more  perfected 
methods  of  impregnation,  other  quicker-growing 
kinds  of  wood  wilt  be  employed. 

Although  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  operate 
against  the  waste  of  wood  by  legislative  means, 
much  may  be  effected  by  instruction  and  by  a 
good  example,  and  in  this  et.deavour  the  press 
may  render  efficient  aid.  It  should  be  the  aim 
of  every  educated  person,  as  one  of  our  oontem. 
poraries  remarks,  to  convince  landholders  and 
farmers  that  the  spoliation  of  woods  and  forests 
by  grazing  oattle  in  them,  and  the  nse  of  leaves 
for  litter,  is  an  economical  mistake,  and  is  irre- 
oonoileable  with  a high  state  of  agrionlture.  The 
following  quotation  from  the  well-known  work  of 
H.  Settegast,  “ Die  Landwirthsekaft  und  xhr 
Betrieb,”  will  show  what  enlightened  agricnl- 
turiata  think  on  the  subject : — “ Where  figrioul- 
Lure  is  not  self-supporting,  bnfc,  to  be  remunera- 
; tive,  is  to  be  succoured  by  begging  from  woods 
and  forests,  or  by  waging  open  war  against 
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them,  we  have  to  deal  with  an  nQsatisfaotory 
condition,  with  a pinching  poverty,  devoid  of 
Sntrinaio  merit,  and  without  claim  to  existence.” 
It  need  not  be  further  mentioned  here,  becanse 
too  well  known,  what  great  hindrances  the 
grazing  of  forests  and  the  nee  of  leaves  for  Jitter 
are  to  the  production  of  wood.  Agrionltnrists 
onghb  further  to  be  made  to  understand  thatdis- 
afforesting  and  the  conversion  of  the  ground  so 
gained  into  arable  land,  if  the  soil  is  at  all  poor, 
is  also  an  economical  mistake,  because  its 
strength,  without  manuring  well,  — manure 
being  generally  scarce  in  such  districts, — is  soon 
exhausted,  and  the  arable  land  thus  obtained  in 
a very  short  time  produces  less  than  formerly 
the  forest.  We  should  further  endeavour  to  en- 
lighten  agricnltnrists  that  they  are  advancing 
their  own  interests  if  they  diligently  plant  with 
trees  every  eligible  place,  without  deteriorating 
the  arable  land. 


ROOM  VENTILATION. 

Most  persons  admit  that  rooms  should  be 
ventilated,  and  yet  in  practice  room-ventilation 
is  neglected.  There  are  a door,  a window,  and 
a fireplace  to  moat  rooms,  but  no  special  means 
to  change  the  air  at  the  level  of  the  ceiling. 
Hence  the  oppressive  condition  of  the  internal 
atmosphere  of  a 'sitting-room  or  bed-room  after 
ooonpation.  It  has  over  and  over  again  been 
asserted  that  burning  gas  in  rooms  injures 
books,  pictures,  and  furniture.  A recent  inquiry 
into  this  question  has,  however,  shown  that  it  is 
the  excess  of  heat  caused  by  want  of  veutila. 
tion  , and  not  neoesaarily  the  burning  of  gas, 
whioh  has  caused  the  injury.  Tue  temperature 
in  a room  of  12  ft.  vertical  height  will  frequently 
vary  20°  ; that  is,  will  be  60°  at  5 ft.  from  the  floor 
and  80°  at  the  ceiling, — and  in  many  instances, 
on  special  occasions,  the  ceiling  temperature 
will  rise  to  100°.  Libraries  have  been  examined 
both  in  America  and  in  England  to  ascertain 
the  canse  of  rapid  decay  in  the  bindings,  both 
where  gas  has  been  in  use  and  where  not,  but 
where  the  ceiling  temperature  has  been  high  for 
want  of  ventilation,  and  in  both  oases  the  injury 
is  reported  to  have  been  due  to  the  high  tem- 
peratnre  and  baking  effects  of  the  heat  rather 
than  to  the  gas  or  to  any  of  its  products,  as 
snlpbur. 

We  shall  some  day  arrive  at  the  conviction 
that  every  room,  public  or  private,  must  have 
means  to  change  the  air  at  the  highest  points  of 
room,  water-closet,  or  staircase,  without  oausing 
a direct  draft  j and  if  proper  openings  are  pro- 
vided,  protected,  and  attended  to,  there  will  be 
less  of  injury  to  books,  pictures,  and  furniture, 
as  also  fewer  faeadaobes. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  — How  shall  the 
ventilation  be  effected  ? Well,  this  will  depend 
upon  local  speoialities  and  fancies.  There  are 
Sberringbam's,  Tobin’s,  and  Watson’s,  as  also 
many  other  modes,  patented  and  not.  For  bed- 
rooms  an  opening  from  the  room  to  the  oorridor 
outside,  protected  by  perforated  zinc,  will 
answer,  and  at  the  top  of  a staircase  there  may 
be  means  for  permanent  ventilation  round  the 
skylight,  or  an  opening  through  the  ceiling.  For 
cloak-rooms,  water-closets,  and  at  the  top  of 
staircases,  there  may  be  fixed  openings  whioh 
cannot  be  closed.  The  writer  and  some  of  his 
personal  friends  in  town  and  country  have  had 
such  openings,  winter  and  summer,  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  direob  to  the  open  air,  with 
nothing  but  permanent  benefit.  The  inlet  is  so 
arranged  as  not  to  permit  of  a direct  draught 
whioh  shall  inoonvenienoe.  Colds  arise  and  are 
the  result  not  so  much  from  temperature  as  from 
injudioiooB  and  underolothiug, — thin  shoes,  bare 
necks,  and  light  dress, — when  special  protection  to 
seonre  bodily  warmth  is  required : lowtemperatnre  ! 
in  a bed. room  better  fits  healthy  people  to  endure 
low  temperature  out  of  doors.  Ventilation,  if  a 
direct  draught  is  avoided,  seldom  gives  cold,  and 
when  it  does  underclothing  is  to  blame, — a warm 
shawl  would  have  been  a safe  protection.  Our 
dwelling-house  construction  is  too  air-tight; 
plaster  and  paint  make  the  top  of  a room  an 
inverted  hot-air  receiver. 


EiOyal  Albert  Hall.  — Amongst  various 
events  fixed,  the  examination  of  the  Cambridge 
Higher  Examination  of  Women  will  be  held  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  from 
Janel6'.h  to  23rd.  The  Sunday  organ  recitals, 
we  are  glad  to  hear,  are  to  be  resumed.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Statbam  will  give  a short  series,  oommencing  on 
Snnday  afternoon,  the  17th.  Tickets  are  easily 
obtainable  from  seat. owners. 


THE  KOLOWRAT.RING,  VIENNA. 

Of  the  nine  Rings,  ot  boulevards,  forming  the 
Via  triumphalis  of  Vienna,  reaching  from  the 
Augarten  to  the  Aspern  Bridge,  and  joined  at 
their  Danube  ends  by  the  Franz. Josephs-Quai 
or  Embankment,  the  Kolowrat-Ring  is  the  only 
one  bearing  the  name  of  a family.  The  Borsen-, 
Schotten-,  Burg.,  Opern-,  Karntner,  and  Stuben- 
Ring  have  taken  their  names  from  the  old 
quarters  of  Vienna  bordering  on  them  or  from 
public  buildings  erected  on  them.  TheFrauzens- 
Ring  recalls  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  who 
created  near  it  the  Volksgarten,  and  erected  the 
Thesenstenipel  and  the  Burgthor.  The  sponsors 
of  the  Kolowrat-Ring  are  an  old  Bohemian  (Sclav) 
family,  able  to  make  a respectable  show  of 
men  celebrated  in  the  Austrian  [annals  of  the 
army,  the  State,  and  the  church,  whose  town 
mansion  was  situate  not  far  from  the  Ring  whioh 
bears  its  name,  and  which  went  down,  like 
Northumberland  House  in  London,  before  the 
exigencies  of  public  improvements ; in  the  case 
of  the  Kolowrat  mansion  at  Vienna,  its  downfall 
was  required  for  the  enlargement  of  the  city 
circle.  The  Kolowrats  are  reported  to  have 
arrived  in  Bohemia  with  Lech,  the  first  prince  of 
Poland,  who  is  said  to  have  come  from  Croatia 
as  early  as  the  sixth  century  A.D.  They 
certainly  are  in  the  possession  of  authen- 
ticated documents  in  the  family  archives  dating 
from  the  year  1000.  In  1590  they  wore 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Barons  of  the  Empire, 
and  continued  to  flourish  in  two  branobes,  the 
Kolowrats  of  Krakowsky  and  those  of  Lieb. 
steinsky.  The  latter  branch  died  out  in  1861 
with  Count  Franz  Anton,  the  powerful  Minister 
of  State,  and  the  rival  o(  Metternicb.  This  most 
eminent  member  of  his  stock  conferred  great 
benefits  on  Bohemia,  as  president  of  her  estates, 
and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  an  able  organiser 
and  administrator.  He  is  the  founder  of  the 
Bohemian  National  Museum,  to  which  he  also  left 
his  valuable  library,  containing  40,000  volumes. 
To  bis  honour  it  ought  to  be  recorded  that,  while 
Ministerof  State,  he  advised  tbeEmperor  Franz  I. 
to  exeroise  oletcency  towards  the  Italian  Car- 
bonari detained  at  Spielberg,  the  well-known 
rook  fortress  and  state  prison  near  Briinn,  in 
Moravia.  Assisted  by  anoh  men  as-  Hartig, 
Pillersdorf,  Kiibeok,  and  Ficqnelmont,  all  of 
more  or  less  advanced  views,  he  pursued  a liberal 
and  progressive  programme  in  bis  home  policy 
during  his  administration,  which  he  conducted 
from  1826  to  1848,  when  he  was  compelled  to 
retire  in  consequence  of  the  revolntionary  move- 
ments. A Count  Kolowrat-Krakowsky,  who  died 
a few  years  ago,  was  Grand  Prior  of  the  Bohe. 
mian  Grand  Priory  (the  name  of  Anstro-Hungary 
in  the  official  language  of  the  order)  of  the 
Sovereign  Order  of  Maltese  Knights.  His  youth- 
ful nephew  and  heir  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
kill  in  duel  a young  Prince  Anersperg,  who  bad 
insnlted  him  in  a fit  of  jealousy. 

The  Kolowrat-Ring  is  one  of  the  smallest 
links  in  the  handsome  oeatns  encompassing  the 
waist  of  Vindobona  like  a glittering  jewel.  One 
side  of  it  is  formed  by  seven,  the  other  by 
only  five  mansions,  whioh  are  nearly  palatial,  as 
will  be  seen  from  car  illustration  of  part  of  it. 
It  takes  np  exactly  one-sixteenth  of  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Ring  streets ; its  two  principal 
buildings  being  the  Adelige  Casino  (Club  of  the 
Nobility),  and  the  palace  of  Archduke  Ludwig 
Victor,  the  principal  facade  of  which,  however,  is 
turned  towards  the  Schwarzenbergplatz,  A severe 
critic  may  say  of  the  remaining  buildings  in  this 
Ring  that  they  are  simply  four-storied  Ring 
street  houses,  the  erection  of  which  falls  into  the 
first  years  of  the  enlargement  of  the  city,  and 
of  which  most  bear  unmistakably  the  stamp  of 
insipidity  characteristic  of  the  architecture  of 
that  period.  A display  of  columns,  balconies, 
terracottas,  caryatides,  balustrades,  oriels,  and 
pediments,  decorated  with  statuary,  cannot 
deceive  the  beholder  as  to  the  tasteless  and 
pattern-like  character  of  those  barracks  built 
with  a view  of  realising  the  highest  rents.  But 
the  arcbiteotnre  of  that  period  has  one  redeeming 
feature,  compared  with  the  latest  creations  of 
Vienna  arohiteots, — they  rest  upon  their  own 
walls,  and  not  npon  stilts  reaching  through  two 
stories,  between  which  goods  are  ostentationsly 
displayed  in  shop.windows.  It  need  hardly  be 
emphasised  that  tbe  ground-stories  of  the 
Kolowrat-Ring  do  not  serve  as  living-rooms. 
Shop  follows  upon  shop,  and  caf^s  and  restaurants 
alternate,  But  the  brilliant  Ring  street  (unlike 
the  Paris  boulevard)  is  not  a favourable  site  for 
business.  The  best  bouses  and  firms  who  have 
moved  their  businesses  to  the  Ring  are  mostly 


sorry  for  it.  The  finest  shop  in  the  Kolowrat 
ring  is  undoubtedly  the  dep6t  of  tbe  Socie(4  Com- 
merciale  Fran(;ai8e,  whose  gorgeous  furniture, 
bronzes,  carpets,  and  upholstery  stuffs  give  rise 
to  many  heart-burnings  and  vain  desires.  The 
most  popular  shop  is  that  of  Gudera,  of  Leipzig, 
whose  rich  selection  of  exotio  animals  is  con. 
tinnally  attracting  crowds  of  the  carious.  The  I 
Kolowrat-Ring  is  finest  where  it  ends,  or,  rather  | 
where  it  begins  at  the  corner  of  the  Sohwar. 
zenbergplatz,  towards  the  city.  From  this  point 
a view  is  obtained  such  as  the  Ring  street,  at 
present,  until  its  completion,  does  not  offer  again. 
Here  the  Schwarzenbergplatz  and  its  narrower 
continuation,  tbe  Sohwarzeubergstrasse,  leading 
into  the  interior  of  the  city,  crosses  the  Kolow- 
rat-Ring and  Kiirntner  Ring,  whioh  here  meet 
at  right  angles.  In  front  of  the  beholder  ; 
is  the  harmonious  square,  with  the  eqnes-  ‘ 
trian  statue,  by  Hlibnel,  of  Prince  Sobwar- 
zenberg,  the  general  commanding  the  allied 
armies  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  To  the  right 
rise  the  mansions  of  Baron  Werthheim,  of  | 
notorions  celebrity,  and  of  the  mnoh  talked  of  i 
and  still  cleverer  Ritter  von  Pont-Eoxin  (who,  | 
under  his  real  name  of  Ofenheim,  figured,  about  1 
two  years  ago,  unenviably  in  the  celebrated  bank  j 
swindle  case,  of  almost  Titohborne-trial  dimen-  ! 
sions).  To  the  left  are  the  building  of  the  State  * 
Railway  Company,  the  mansion  of  the  banker  i 
Wiener,  and  the  palace  of  Archduke  Ludwig  ) 
Victor.  Towards  the  backgronud,  on  a gently  t 
rising  elevation,  stands  the  summer  residence  of  I 
the  Schwarzenberes,  at  the  foot  of  which,  in  the  i 
midst  of  a still  young  park,  a fountain  sends  up,  j 
on  fine  summer  evenings,  a mighty  crystal  j 
column  125  ft.  high.  This  fountain  is  a present  | 
of  the  contractor  for  the  Vienna  waterworks,  Mr.  i 
Gabrielli,  to  tbe  city  of  Vienna.  To  tbe  right  of  i 
the  square,  next  to  the  Worthbelm  mansion,  in  ‘ 
which  tbe  Turkish  ambassador  has  taken  np  his  i 
residence,  marking  the  beginning  of  the  Kiirnt-  | 
ner  Ring,  rises  grandly  the  H6t6l  Imperial,  | 
formerly  the  Wiirtemberg  Palace,  as  the  coat  of 
arms  supported  by  two  deer  at  the  pediment 
shows,  now  the  favourite  hostelry  of  crowned 
heads,  their  heirs-apparent,  and  ambassadors.  To 
the  left  of  the  beholder,  at  the  palaoe  of  Arch, 
dnke  Ludwig  Victor,  the  Kolowrat-Ring  opens, 
whioh  seems  to  be  prolonged  to  tbe  Danube  by 
the  Park-Ring  and  Stuben-Ring,  extending  in  a 
straight  line.  On  the  right  side  of  this  portion 
of  the  Ring,  the  end  of  whioh  disappears  behind 
the  far  horizon,  after  the  short  extent  of  the 
Kolowrat-Ring,  the  green  of  the  Stadtpark  pre- 
dominates,  a refreshing  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the 
dusty  metropolis.  This  spot  is  one  of  the  most 
lively  parts  of  the  Ring  street,  for  here  the  most 
frequented  routes  cross  each  other.  During  the 
last  few  years  it  has  become  the  Corso  of  the 
Viennese.  Especially  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and 
also  in  tbe  evening  hours  of  fine  week  days, 
crowds  assemble  which,  at  least  for  hours,  , 
assume  the  dimeosioos  which  one  is  wont  to  see 
on  the  Paris  boulevards.  If  once  the  still 
numerons  gaps  on  both  sides  of  tbe  Ring  street  . 
between  the  city  and  its  sabnrbs  are  filled  np 
by  bouses,  the  traffic  will  be  still  greater,  but 
still  at  present  it  lacks  tbe  conditions  for  the 
development  of  a lively  interoonrae.  Any  one 
wishing  to  form  an  idea  of  what  tbe  normal  life 
in  years  to  oome  will  be  in  the  Ringstrasse  of 
Vienna  should  visit  the  Kolowrat-Ring  on  a fine 
spring  or  autumn  day.  The  stranger  especially, 
if  under  the  gnidanoe  of  a well-informed  cicerone, 
will  be  rewarded  with  passing  in  review  all  the 
celebrities  of  Vienna,  both  of  tbe  male  and 
the  female  sex. 


AN  INSTITUTION  FOR  MANCHESTER. 

The  foundation-stone  of  an  institution  for  the 
Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  course  of  erection  in 
Groevenor-street,  Manchester,  was  laid  on 
Saturday,  the  2nd  inst.,  by  Mr,  Hugh  Birley, 
M.P.,  the  president  of  the  society.  This  building 
is  being  erected  by  Messrs.  R.  Neill  & Sons,  at 
a cost  of  about  3,500J.,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 

J.  Lowe,  Manchester,  whioh  were  selected  in 
competition. 

The  principal  elevation,  fronting'  Grosvenor-  i 
street,  is  faced  with  Yorkshire  stone,  and  is 
somewhat  ornate.  Tbe  building  is  designed  in 
the  First  Pointed  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  i 
and  internally  is  arranged  in  tbe  basement  as  a 
gymnasium ; on  tbe  ground-floor  as  a reading- 
room,  coffee-room,  secretary’s  office,  class-room, 
and  oonvenienoea.  The  upper  floor  is  devoted  to 
a leotnre-hall,  with  galleried  floor.  It  is  octagonal 
in  plan,  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  has  a vestry 
and  other  requirements. 
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DERBY  SCHOOL  OP  ART. 

In  arranging  the  plan  of  this  inetitntion  care 
was  bestowed  on  those  points  which  are  essential 
for  the  special  work  to  be  carried  on  there,  in 
obtaining  the  best  possible  light  for  all  drawing, 
rooms,  proper  arrangement  of  the  varions  rooms 
with  regard  to  their  several  uses,  and  the  access 
reqnired  to  them,  both  under  ordinary  oiroam- 
stances  and  at  the  time  of  any  exhibition  of 
works  of  art,  in  the  separation  of  the  sexes, 
and  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  the  whole 
school. 

The  architects,  Messrs.  Waller  & Son,  of 
Gloucester,  are  understood  to  have  made  the 
arrangements  of  art  and  science  schools  a special 
stody,  and  from  previous  experience  in  such 
work,  and  a oarefal  examination  of  the  various 
buildings  erected  for  such  purposes,  they  have 
endeavoured  to  combine  the  several  require- 
ments in  the  present  edifice. 

The  entire  building  consists  of  two  wings, 
having  an  open  courtyard  between  them,  so 
arranged  as  to  obtain  a north  light  for  all  the 
drawing-rooms.  The  wings  are  united  at  the 
east  and  west  ends  by  corridors,  connected  with 
the  necessary  offices,  staircases,  and  entrances. 
The  elementary  schools,  devoted  to  the  teaching 
of  the  younger  students,  are  on  the  ground-floor, 
so  that  the  more  advanced  pupils  only  need  have 
access  to  the  first-floor. 

The  several  rooms  are  planned  with  a view  to 
keep  the  sexes  as  distinct  as  possible,  all  rooms 
for  the  sole  use  of  the  ladies  being  in  the  front 
of  the  building,  and  near  their  entranoe,  and 
those  used  by  males  being  at  the  back  of  the 
bnilding,  and  near  their  entrance.  The  rooms 
used  in  common  are  accessible  from  both  ends 
by  separate  doors,  and  those  on  the  first  floor  by 
separate  staircases  also. 

Only  the  wing  on  the  north  side  is  at  present 
being  built,  the  plan  being  so  arranged  that  the 
buildings  may  be  erected  in  sections,  without 
impairing  the  usefulness  of  any  one  portion, 
eithei’  when  first  pub  up,  or  during  any  subse- 
quent addition.  This  allows  of  additions  being 
made  as  the  requisite  funds  are  collected. 

The  ground- floor  consists  of  a poroh  and 
entrance-hall  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
facing  Gr^eu  Hill,  opening  on  the  front  corridor, 
but  shut  off  from  it  by  means  of  an  inner  glass 
screen.  Communicating  with  the  front  corridor, 
on  the  north  of  the  entrance,  are  the  prin- 
cipal stairs,  ladies’  elementary  room,  and  a 
passage  to  the  maobine  drawiug  room  and  back 
ooriidor.  On  the  south  side  of  the  entranoe  are 
the  secretary’s  room,  storeroom,  elementary 
room,  and  cottage  for  onrator,  this  latter  being 
so  placed  that  the  curator  may  have  easy  access 
to  the  front  door,  and  all  other  parts  of  the 
building.  The  accommodution  will  consist  of  a 
living-room,  kitchen,  pantry,  staircase,  private 
entrance  from  the  street,  and  a scullery,  and 
w.c.  placed  in  the  yard  outside  the  building. 

The  back  corridor,  in  which  is  the  male 
stndents’  entrance,  oommuDicates  on  the  north 
side  with  the  machine-drawing  room,  and  a pas* 
sage  to  the  front  corridor,  with  the  staircase  to 
the  first  floor  for  the  use  of  male  students,  and 
with  their  lavatory,  &o.,  on  the  south  side,  with 
the  elementary  and  painting  rooms.  In  this 
corridor  on  the  south  side  of  the  staircase  is 
a recess  for  banging  male  students’  hats  and 
coats. 

The  first-floor  is  approached  from  the  front 
corridor  by  the  principal  stairs,  on  a level  with 
the  flrst  landing  of  which,  and  at  a lower  level 
than  the  antique  and  painting  rooms,  are  placed 
the  ladies’  cloak-rooms  and  lavatory  j the  busi- 
ness-room, with  lavatory  attaobed  thereto.  By 
placing  tbe  ladies’  retiring-room  on  this  floor  it 
is  effeotually  screened  off  from  the  main  entrance, 
and  also  from  all  passages  used  by  the  general 
public  or  male  students.  From  the  npper  land- 
ing of  the  piiucipal  stairs,  the  painting  and 
antique  rooms  are  reaobed.  The  back  staircase 
gives  access  to  the  painting  and  antique  rooms 
for  the  male  students. 

The  upper  floor  of  the  curator’s  cottage  oon. 
sists  of  two  bedrooms  and  a linen-oloset,  and  is 
entirely  shot  off  from  tbe  main  building. 

The  wing  contaibing  elementary  and  painting 
rooms  is  only  a one-story  building. 

In  the  basement  provision  is  made  under  the 
front  portion  of  the  building  for  the  warming 
apparatus,  coal-store  with  shoot  from  the  main 
street,  and  a cellar  for  the  stowage  of  packing- 
oases. 


The  construotiou  of  the  roof  of  the  antique  | 
and  painting  rooms  is  peonliar,  and  especially 
arranged  for  the  admission  of  nuinterropted  light, 
as  it  partakes  of  one  great  curve  from  the 
height  of  the  sills  of  the  windows  to  the  apex  of 
the  roof,  the  roof  of  these  rooms  and  the 
windows  being  carried  on  curved  iron  principals 
to  allow  of  this  form  of  construction  being 
adopted.  The  resnlt  is  that  in  these  windows 
the  advantages  of  the  ordinary  skylight  and  per- 
pendicular  side  light  are  obtained  withont  the 
great  disadvantage  of  the  block  caused  by  tbe 
wall  plate  at  the  junction  of  the  two.  This  form 
of  constrnotion  has  been  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Waller  & Son  in  the  Schools  of  Art  at  Gloucester, 
and  has  been  found  to  answer  well.  It  has  also 
been  approved  by  the  Government  authorities. 

The  front  towards  Greenhill  and  Degge.street 
will  be  of  stone,  as  being  moat  suitable  for  a 
public  building,  but  the  rest  will  be  of  brick.  All 
the  interior  work  will  be  substantial,  but  of  the 
plainest  description,  with  plastered  walls  and 
ceilings,  which  may  be  hereafter  decorated  with 
colour. 

The  system  of  warming  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Haden,  of  Trowbridge,  which  baa  been  found  to 
answer  extremely  well  in  the  Gloucester  School 
of  Art  and  Science,  erected  in  1871,  will,  it  is 
considered,  be  found  equally  efficient  for  this 
institution. 

The  works  are  being  exeoated  by  Messrs. 
John  & E.  Wood,  of  Derby, 


ONE  VIEW  OF  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 
INDIA.* 

The  position  of  Indian  publio  works  may  be 
best  understood  by  taking,  as  a starting-point 
of  observation,  the  amount  of  surplus  revenue 
available  for  the  improvement  of  the  country, 
after  charges  for  the  obligatory  civil  ^and 
military  buildings,  and  for  the  main  and  aoross- 
eountry  roads,  have  been  all  defrayed.  The 
surplus  would  appear  to  be  1,260  0001.  It  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  India  is  taxed 
up  to  the  utmost  limits,  so  that  no  extension  of 
this  sum  is  obtainable  from  any  farther  imposts 
on  tbe  people.  The  only  increase  possible  is 
through  the  guaranteed  railways  and  canals, 
which  now  involve  an  immense  annual  disburse- 
ment under  the  head  of  “ interest  on  loans,” 
paying  better,  and  from  an  improvement  of  the 
rate  of  exchange  between  gold  and  silver. 
Before,  however,  bringing  under  review,  the 
classes  of  works  undertaken  on  the  strength  of 
the  surplus  of  1,360,000J.,  it  is  useful  to  recount 
tbe  sums  spent  on  tbe  roads  and  buildings  of  tbe 
country  out  of  current  revenue.  Lord  Mayo 
introduced  a system  by  which  the  Provincial 
Governments  and  minor  Presidencies  receive 
lump  - sum  grants  in  aid  from  the  general 
exchequer  of  India.  These  had  then  to  taka  the 
management  of  the  roads,  jails,  and  publio 
buildings  of  all  kinds,  which  were  formerly 
treated  as  Imperial  works,  and  oonduoted  from 
the  central  Secretariat  of  Calcutta,  tbe 
Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  having  had 
to  refer  there  for  annual  grants,  as  well  as  the 
smaller  provincial  authorities.  Local  funds  in 
India  correspond  very  muoh  with  county  rates 
in  Eugland,  and  are  expended  in  a similar 
manner  ; except  that  there  is  no  State  poor-law, 
nor  are  there  workhouses  in  India.  Some  of  the 
money  is  derived  from  an  extra  cess  on  land  over 
and  above  the  regular  taxation,  some  from  tolls 
and  octrois.  The  grant  in  aid  for  the  current  year 
is  1,400,0001.,  and  tbe  outlay  on  works  under  the  ex- 
clusive management  of  looalas  distinguished  fiom 
the  Imperial  Government  amounts  at  a gness  to 
about2, 250, 0001.  annually.  Itmaybe  noticed  that 
although  tbe  apportionment  of  the  grants  is 
conceded  to  Local  anthorities,  these  have  little 
or  no  power  in  appointing  their  engineers.  The 
staff  of  engineers,  as  to  composition  and  numbers, 
is  now,  just  as  heretofore,  regulated  by  the 
Governor-General  and  Secretary  of  State ; so 

* See  p.  535,  ante. 


that  the  provincial  works  are,  in  reality,  a bran 
of  the  Indian  Public  Works  Department,  ai 
local  Governments  cannot  vary  at  pleasure  eith 
tbe  salaries  or  grading  that  have  been  fixed  up 
a uniform  plan  for  the  whole  of  India.  This 
a great  protection  to  the  interests  of  civil  enj 
ueers  appointed  in  England ; for  if  their  a 
vancement  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  t! 
civil  servants  who  administer  the  grants,  tl 
would  probably  receive  a check  whenever  e 
penditure  on  other  objects  than  publio  wor 
suited  the  exigencies  or  bent  of  the  times, 
is,  however,  no  doubt  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
the  free  employment  of  the  natives  of  tl 
country  in  local  engineering  works.  Only  tho 
natives  can  at  present  be  entertained  in  tl 
npper  grades  of  the  service  as  civil  enginee 
who  are  likely  to  be  efficient  in  all  the  pusitioi 
to  which  they  may  be  transferred,  who  a 
willing  to  servo  in  any  part  of  India,  and 
forego  local  and  social  ties.  These,  in  the  aotu 
condition  of  the  population,  must  be  few.  ] 
consequence,  though  many  of  the  provinci 
works  are  of  a petty  character,  and  exceeding 
well  suited  to  the  capacity  of  natives,  sufficient 
paid  to  be  honest,  they  are  attended  to  I 
highly  soientifio  officers,  whose  training  at 
experience  would  qualify  them  for  the  iarg< 
and  more  difficult  works  of  a strictly  Imperi 
character.  Since  1872,  most  of  the  mil 
tary  works  of  India  have  been  separate 
from  those  of  a civil  class,  and  are  ooj 
ducted  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  by  eng 
neers,  forming  a distinct  list  for  promotio. 
The  accounts  of  the  military  works  throughoi 
India  are  combined,  and  tbe  total  expenditure  t 
the  current  year  is  expected  to  be  l,231,985i 
of  which  500,5501.  will  be  devoted  to  new  ba 
racks  and  other  muniments  5 the  rest  of  tl 
money  going  to  establishments  and  repairs.  Tt 
local  and  military  works,  though  involving  larg 
sums,  are  seen  to  be  of  on  indispensable  natur 
and  so  closely  connected  with  the  mechanism  < 
tho  Government  as  not  to  be  any  more  optiom 
than  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe.  Sligl 
savings  may  be  made  here  and  there,  and 
larger  employment  of  local  native  engiueei 
may  popularise  a part  of  tbe  Public  Work 
system ; but  the  harden  on  the  revenues  wi 
fall  with  much  the  same  annual  weight.  Th 
snrplus  revenue  is  what  remains  after  thes 
charges  have  been  met,  and  has  already  bee 
pub  at  a little  above  one  million  and  a quarts 
sterling.  It  is  this  margin  which  furuishes  tb 
securiby  for  State-constructed  railways,  and  tb 
Indian  irrigation  works.  Operations  may  b 
either  oonfined  to  expending  this  sum  ever 
year,  or  capital  may  be  borrowed  at  5 per  cent 
in  ordinary  times,  and  laid  out  in  muoh  large 
sums,  BO  as  tu  produce  a wider  effect,  aud  ad 
vauce  the  works  rapidly  to  completion.  Bu 
whether  one  of  these  alternatives  is  adopted,  0 
partly  one  mode  and  partly  the  other,  the  resul 
follows  that,  with  present  incomings  of  revenue 
progress  in  India  is  limited  by  the  comparative!; 
small  surplus;  and  directly  this  is  all  absorbed 
Publio  Works  can  only  biiog  the  country  int' 
debt,  Of  coarse,  if  the  works  paid,  the  snrplu; 
would  not  be  evanescent  j and  the  period  durin; 
which  their  construotion  could  proceed  wonlt 
be  the  longer  the  more  remunerative  the  workd 
Engineering  enterprise  in  India  has  taken  twi 
forma, — those  of  State-conducted  and  guaranteec 
works.  It  is  worth  investigating  how  far  thi 
latter  class,  or  guaranteed  railways  and  canals 
are  secured  by  the  revenues.  Tbe  Minister  o 
Public  Works  has  just  stated  in  Council  at  Cal. 
cutta  that  up  to  the  31st  of  March,  1877,  th* 
capital  expenditureon  the  guaranteed  railways  ha 
been  94,416,0001.  The  gross  earnings  of  thesi 
railways  are  expected  to  be  8,553,3001.,  and  th' 
working  expenditnre  4,937, OOOJ.  The  guarantee? 
interest  upon  the  capital  amounts  to  4,766,0001.' 
80  that  the  whole  group  of  railways  under  } 
guarantee  are  worked  at  an  annual  loss  jus 
now  of  some  1,149,0001.  The  following  tabh 
shows  on  what  lines  the  deficiency  cbieSj 
occurs  : — 


Bailways. 

Cost  per  mile 
in  rupees. 

Guaranteed 
Interest  per  mile 
per  week. 

Gross 
Esrniugs 
per  ditto. 

Working 
Expenses 
per  ditto. 

Net  Profit 
per  ditto. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Ea«t  Indian  (Calcutta  to  Delhi,  with 

232,402 

223 

620 

343 

Scinde,  Puniah,  and  Delhi  (Delhi  to 

Lahore,  and  Lahore  to  Mooltan, 
Kurraebee  to  Kotri)  

172,077 

106 

232 

149 

83 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  (Bombav  to 

Jubbolpore,  ditto  to  Raichore)  

Madras  (Madras  to  Raichore,  ditto  to 

105,572 

188 

390 

.169 

222 

Beypoor)  

123,704 

12J 

176 

129 

47 
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It  will  be  Been  at  a glance  that  the  primary 
)Bt  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  nnremuner. 
live  returns,  aa  the  cheapeet  lines  are  the 
OBt  speculative.  The  reason  of  the  Sciude  and 
adras  railways  being  run  at  a heavy  loss  is, 
ddently,  sheer  want  of  tra£Bo.  The  Punjab  has 
dry  climate,  and  comparatively  thin  population, 
ith,  however,  a fairly  productive  soil.  The 
:eat  distance  to  be  traversed  before  a market 
>r  raw  produce  can  he  reached  is  against  mnob 
)rn  beinggrown  for  export;  while  the  sibnation 
■ the  province  in  the  most  likely  part  of  India 
(.become  the  theatre  of  war  must  deter  capital 
om  being  freely  invested  in  developing  the 
juntry.  The  Punjab  has,  however,  had  the 
3od  fortune  to  be  lightly  assessed,  which 
aneht  conferred  by  Lord  Lawrence  was  nob  for. 
Dtten  by  the  people  of  the  Punjab  during  the 
reat  Indian  Mutiny.  The  Madras  Railway 
sems  to  have  only  about  a third  of  the  traffic  of 
le  Calcutta  Railway.  This  is  due  pnrely  to 
le  Presidency  being  unproductive  in  that  ratio. 

1 Madras  territory,  the  peasantry  are  yearly 
inants,  paying  rent  directly  to  Government 
fioials;  and  are  of  course  interfered  with  by 
lese  in  most  of  their  daily  oonoei  ns.  The  land 
taken  np  in  very  small  lots  by  cultivators,  who 
ive  no  capital  but  what  they  borrow  at  24  per 
mt.  interest ; and  the  ooneequenoe  cannot  fail 
> be  that  their  mode  of  treatment  exhausts  the 
md.  Nob  particularly  fertile  in  ooustitution, 
[adras  soils  require  careful  tillage  and  ample 
lanuring,  which  they  do  not  receive.  The  native 
opnlation  is  well-found,  peaceable  and  indus- 
ious,  but  possessed  of  little  means.  Along  the 
)arse  of  the  railway  the  landscape  is  exceedingly 
ire  of  profitable  vegetation,  and  glares  in  a fiery 
inshine.  The  villages  are  assemblages  of  the 
sorest  hovels;  and  there  is  a striking  absence 
I the  exuberance  that  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a 
(phical  peninsula.  It  is  only  on  the  west  coast, 
here  land  is  held  by  a fixed  hereditary  tenure 
lat  the  heights  are  crowned  with  forests,  and 
le  lowlands  are  clothed  with  grass  and  wave 
ith  palms.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  pre- 
dency  the  apparent  phenomena  are  those  of 
ickrent  and  agricultural  neglect.  Of  course  to 
ring  forward  crops  in  such  adverse  ciroum. 
anoes,  manures,  natural  and  artificial,  are  re. 
aired  to  be  rolled  along  by  the  railway,  in  all 
ireotions ; yet  soaroely  a ton  is  moved,  and  no- 
3dy  appears  to  be  aware  of  the  want.  The 
iadras  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company  had  its 
ividend  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum  guaranteed  by 
le  Indian  Government  as  an  effort  to  remedy 
le  dismal  state  of  the  two  worst  districts  of  the 
residency,  Kurnool,  and  Cuddapah.  These  are 
gnally  bob,  miserable,  and  unhealthy.  Much  of 
leir  surface  is  rocky,  the  deposits  are  of  Cambrian 
eological  formations,  and  inherently  unproduo- 
ve;  whilst  almost  all  the  trees  there  ever  were 
i the  locality  have  been  cut  down  for  firewood, 
nd  never  replaced.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
3ade,  and  the  rainfall  is  scanty  and  fitful.  The 
>mpany  have  made  a beautiful  canal,  from  an 
Qgiiieering  point  of  view,  fully  180  miles  long;  ■ 
at  the  population,  it  is  found,  will  not  buy  the 
ater,  which  would  cost  them  from  4s.  to  IBs. 
er  acre  yearly.  The  reason  is  that  the  soil  is 
3 poor  that  it  wants  other  elements  besides 
'ater,  which  the  people,  if  they  knew  their  pro- 
erties  and  utility,  oould  not  readily  obtain, 
'he  projectors  of  the  canal  seem  never  to  have 
roubled  their  minds  about  the  constitution  of 
he  land  to  whioh  water  was  to  be  supplied; 
nb  until  an  agricultural  investigation  has  been 
arried  out,  and  guidance  afforded  in  raising 
□ffioient  crops  to  pay  the  expenses  and  yield  a 
refit,  and  the  use  of  manure  is  made  popular, 
he  works  will  be  a drag  on  the  finances.  Though 
pen  since  1871,  it  is  estimated  that  the  com- 
any’s  dues  for  the  present  year  will  only 
ggrogate  12,5001.  ; which  is  less  than  mast  be 
bsorbed  by  the  oost  of  management,  leaving 
O.OOOZ.  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  share- 
oldera  out  of  the  general  taxes  of  India,  as  their 
ividend.  The  guaranteed  works  accordingly 
re  now  demanding  altogether  1,199,0005.  from 
he  snm  available  for  expenditure  on  meeting 
he  interest  on  loans ; and  it  is  unlikely  that 
bis  burden  can  materially  decrease  so  long  as 
he  Punjab  is  exposed  to  the  risks  of  invasion, 
nd  Madras  remains  deforested  and  fallow. 

It  is  desirable  now  to  pass  on  to  the  systems  of 
tate  railways  and  irrigation.  These  constitute 
be  extraordinary  works  for  whioh,  during  the 
ast  seven  years,  large  loans  have  been  cun. 
racted.  The  chief  State  railways  are  : — Lahore 
j Peshawar;  Khundwa  to  Neemuoh,  viA  Indoor, 
r the  Holkar  railways ; the  Indus  Valley  Rail- 
ay,  from  Kotri  to  Mooltanj  the  Rajputana 


Railway,  Agra  to  Ajmere;  the  Nizam’s  State 
Railway,  ending  at  Hyderabad  ; and  the  Rangoon 
and  Prome  Railway,  in  Burmah.  At  the  end  of 
March,  1877,  there  were,  it  is  stated,  800  miles 
of  these  State  lines  open  to  traffic,  and  1,100 
miles  more  were  under  oonstruotion.  It  is  anti, 
cipated  that  by  March,  1878,  there  will  be  1,500 
miles  open  and  at  work.  To  effect  this  it  is 
proposed  to  expend  2,728,0005.  on  Scate  railways 
during  the  current  year.  An  idea  of  the  financial 
result  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  consideration 
that  capital  to  the  amount  of  14,455,2885.  has 
been  sunk  in  oonetruotiem ; while  it  is  estimated 
that  this  year,  from  1,230  open  miles,  there  will 
be  gross  earnings  of  675,0005,,  and  net  profits  of 
190,0005. ; to  be  tabulated  thus  for  comparison 
with  the  statistics  of  the  guaranteed  railways : — 


^ ^ ^ ; ”, 

5; 

a s 

° ^ 1 a . 

go 

J g 

<5 

a fc'S  • J: 
g a j o 

Rb, 

Rs. 

Bb. 

8tate  Kiiiln'ajs 

117,522 

113  ' 106 

70 

29 

The  aggregate  mileage  it  is  intended  to  con- 
struct is  pub  down  at  2,550  miles  : so  that  the 
State  railway  scheme  of  India  will  then  have 
oost  30,066,9995.,  borrowed  at  4^  per  cent.,  re- 
turning on  current  data  395,2005.  neb  profit,  and 
leaving  9 57,8105.  to  be  provided  by  taxation.  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke  has  just  expressed  before  the 
Governor- General  and  his  council  at  Calcutta 
the  “ wish  to  see  no  work  of  irrigation  oom- 
menoed  till  those  who  expected  the  benefit  bad 
either  subscribed  the  capital  or  had  given  a 
guarantee  for  the  interest  of  the  work  whioh  has 
to  be  undertaken  from  the  loan  funds.”  It  seems 
that  up  to  March,  1877,  the  construction  outlay 
npon  Indian  works  of  irrigation  in  actual  opera- 
tion has  been  10,719,5375.,  and  the  net  profit  for 
the  current  year  is  set  down  at  only  184,8675.,  or 
per  cent.  The  interest  at  4 J per  cent,  amounts 
to  482,3785. ; so  that  State  irrigation  involves  a 
money  loss  yearly  of  297,5115.  Ic  is  true  that 
credit!  is  taken  in  official  reports  for  increased 
land  revenue  ; and  that  irrigation  works  can  be 
made  out  muob  more  advantageous  to  the 
country  than  this.  However,  if  the  Indian 
Government  is  unable  to  dissociate  the  accounts 
of  irrigation  from  those  of  their  ordinary  rental 
of  land,  there  will  be  always  a question  as  to 
bow  far  enhanced  rents  have  been  affected  by 
irrigation ; and  there  will  be  a suspicion  that,  as 
irrigation  is  now  conducted,  it  is  a palliative  for 
radioal  defects  in  the  Indian  agriooltnral  system, 
quite  as  muoh  as  an  improvement  standing  upon 
its  own  engineering  merits.  Current  revenue 
has,  then,  in  India  to  defray  the  balance  of 
interest  on  capital  borrowed  for  publio  works,  at 
the  following  figures,  though  the  canals  are  flow- 
ing and  railway-trains  running : — 


For  Guaranteed  Railways £1,199,000 

Ditto  Madras  Irrigation  Company SO.oro 

State  Railways  4fiO,487 

Ditto  Works  of  Irrigation 297,511 


£2,006,993 

The  amount  of  revenue  set  aside  for  the 
interest  charges  on  loans,  and  applicable  to 
publio  works  purposes,  is  about  1,777,0005.,  so 
that  the  margin  left  as  surplus  is  trenched  upon, 
and  deduoting  229,9985.  from  1,260,0005.,  consti- 
tabing  this  surplus,  the  annual  public  works 
fund  is  already  reduced  to  a million,  in  round 
numbers,  from  a million  and  a quarter.  So  far, 
the  country  appears  solvent,  and  has  obtained 
solid  value  for  the  capital  expended,  although  the 
returns  are  slow  in  ooming  in.  Hindustan  has 
been  rendered  permeable,  and  the  more  urgent 
needs  of  an  exceedingly  backward  territory  will 
have  been  fairly  met  when  the  eobemes  in  hand 
are  finished  a few  years  hence.  But  the  inte- 
resting point  to  engineers  and  arobiteots  is 
whether  engineering  eervioe  in  India  is  an  ex- 
pansive or  contraoting  sphere  of  labour  for  them 
personally.  The  guaranteed  railways  and  canals 
gave  muoh  employment  between  1866  and  1871, 
bat  upon  their  completion  very  small  establish- 
ments sufficed  to  keep  the  works  in  order,  and  the 
surviving  engineers  had  to  find  ooenpation  where 
they  could.  Enoonragedbythebigh  priceof  cotton 
during  the  American  war,  the  fixed  Pablio  Works 
establishments  of  India  were  enormously  in- 
creased till  from  about  360  engineers  before  the 
war,  the  number  has  risen  to  about  900  inconstant 
employment,  of  whom  nearly  four-fifths  have 
reoeived  a training  in  Europe.  The  additional 
engineers  were  bronght  out  to  India  mainly  to 
manage  the  State  railway  and  irrigation  v^^orks, 


for  whioh  funds  have  been  obtained  by  raising 
loans.  The  revenue  assignable  to  meet  the 
interest  still  amounts  to  a million  sterling,  whioh 
gives  a run  of  perhaps  seven  or  eight  years  at 
the  existing  rate  of  expenditure  to  the  operations 
of  an  active  and  enlarged  Publio  Works  Depart- 
moot,  supposing  the  railways  and  canals  con- 
tinne  not  to  pay.  But  several  causes  may 
curtail  the  period  within  whioh  the  pace  at 
which  the  Public  Works  Department  is  now 
working  can  be  preserved.  Of  late  years  there 
have  been  famines  in  different  parts  of  India, 
whioh  have  found  immense  numbers  of  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  population  without  any 
stock  of  provisions  laid  by.  Money  has  had  to 
be  raised  by  the  Indian  Government,  not  only  to 
ke°p  these  necessitous  classes  alive ; but  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  revenue  that  would 
have  accrued  by  their  labour.  There  being 
DO  other  permanent  resource  than  the  annual 
surplus,  much  of  the  interest  of  Famine  Loans 
will  eventually  fall  upon  funds  hitherto  available 
for  the  edifices  of  the  builder  and  the  oonstruo- 
tions  of  the  engineer.  Another  aspect  of  the 
question  has  to  be  noticed,  qnite  apart  from  the 
ooonrrence  of  famines  and  the  loans  these  entail. 
Pablio  works  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  India,  and  there  are  railways  or  good  roads 
connecting  almost  all  the  prinoipal  marts.  It  is 
clear  the  majority  of  the  works  do  not  prove  at 
all  so  remunerative  as  was  to  be  expected ; and 
that  want  of  produce,  with  consequent  stag- 
nation  in  traffic  and  commerce,  is  the  origin 
of  this  discomfiture.  So  that  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  take  breath  at  an  earlier  stage  than  the 
exhaustion  of  funds,  and  turn  a large  proportion 
of  the  capital  outlay  into  channels  whioh  will 
improve  the  face  of  the  country,  and  stock  the 
shiny  wastes  as  well  as  the  arable  champaign. 
If  engineers  are  to  be  fairly  prosperous,  and 
realise  the  anticipations  of  a career  formed  when 
the  Indian  Pablio  Works  Department  was 
augmented,  they  will  have  before  long  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  what  they  actually 
see  about  them ; and  address  their  attention  to 
in  many  cases  novel,  but  still  essentially  cognate, 
branches  of  practice.  When  the  country  is 
brought  up  to  a condition  of  produotiveness, 
by  an  adequate  outlay  on  forest  plantations, 
on  manures,  aud  agrioultural  implements  and 
ameliorations,  there  will  be  a chance  of  carrying 
out  a new  series  of  railways  and  canals  in  India 
of  first-rate  paying  capability. 


BUILDING  DISASTERS  IN  AMERICA. 

The  failure  of  a truss  in  the  roof  of  the  New 
York  Post  Office,  and  the  fall  of  the  Court  House 
at  Rockford,  have  caused  the  death  of  a number 
of  persons.  We  get  the  following  particulars 
from  the  American  Architect : — 

The  fall  of  the  Rockford  Court  House  is  a 
serious  warning  of  the  dangers  of  irresponsible 
management.  The  building  was  au  elaborate 
one  of  cut  stone,  and  its  principal  feature  was 
to  be  a square  French  dome  rising  above  the 
roof  and  set  on  an  attic  of  stone.  This  dome  and 
its  attic  rested  in  front  on  the  outer  wall  of  the 
building,  but  the  space  beneath  it  was  part  of  a 
large  court-room ; and  in  order  to  have  it  un- 
obstruoted  the  return  walls  and  rear  wall  whioh 
should  have  carried  the  dome  were  omitted  in  the 
second  and  third  stories,  and  two  iron  columns 
about  30  ft.  high  were  set  under  the  corners. 
They  carried  girders,  bearing  the  brick  walls  in 
the  story  above  on  which  the  dome  rested.  The 
iron  oolumns  stood  upon  brick  wall  or  piers,  also 
30  ft.  high,  in  the  first  story.  It  was  these  piers 
apparently  that  gave  way  suddenly  when  the 
whole  attic  of  the  dome,  almost  ready  for  the 
saperstruotare,  with  the  brick  walls,  girders,  and 
columns  under  it,  fell  into  the  cellar  with  about 
two  dozen  men  who  were  at  work  on  it,  and  of 
whom  one-half  were  killed.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  fall  is  not  yet  known ; bat  the  oon. 
struction  was  evidently  of  a very  venturesome 
kind,  such  aa  should  only  have  been  carried  out 
with  extreme  care  and  under  watchful  and  skilful 
snperintendence.  It  resulted,  too,  it  may  be 
said,  from  a violation  in  the  design  of  the  reoeived 
canons  of  good  arohitecture  by  introducing  a use- 
less feature  in  a position  where  it  was  quite  out 
of  relation  with  the  disposition  of  the  plan  of  the 
building.  The  superinteudecce  of  the  building 
was  nob  given  to  the  arebiteot,  Mr.  Gay,  of 
Chicago,  who  had  only  visited  it  at  intervals  as 
be  had  been  called  for  in  consuloation.  The 
building  committee  had  appointed  one  of  them- 
selves as  snperintendent. 

As  to  the  New  York  Post-office  disaster,  it 
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BeeiDB  pretty  clear  that  however  blame  may  be 
dietribated  for  the  disaster,  there  was  sofSoient 
oaaae  for  the  fall  of  the  trass  in  the  way  in  which 
it  was  hang.  It  was  not  a Howe  trass,  as  was 
aaid  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
bat  a suspension  truss  of  the  simplest  type,  with 
both  top  and  bottom  chords  of  fall  length, 
vertical  struts,  and  single  obliqae  suspension- 
bars,  in  foar  panels.  The  outer  end  rested 
upon  the  upper  plate  of  the  mansard,  and 
the  inner  apon  the  main  partition  wall.  In 
such  a truss  all  the  strains  are  finally  carried  to 
the  ends  of  the  top  chord,  and  the  support  must 
be  applied  there;  the  object  of  extending  the 
bottom  chord  across  the  extreme  panel  being 
only  to  give  opportunity  for  steadying  the  truss 
at  the  bottom,  to  keep  it  in  a vertical  plane.  If 
the  support  is  applied  at  the  bottom  of  the  trass, 
it  mast  be  transmitted  directly  to  the  top  by 
stout  struts,  which  serve  not  as  integral  parts  of 
the  truss,  but  merely  as  shores  to  prop  the  upper 
chord  5 and  which  need  to  be  laterally  braced  at 
the  top  and  bottom  to  prevent  their  being  over- 
tamed.  In  the  original  trusses  of  the  bnilding 
the  upper  chord  was  bolted  to  the  upper  plate  of 
the  mansard  with  angle  irons  at  the  outer  end. 
The  end  strut  or  shore  here  was  carried  down  to 
the  floor,  resting  on  a bearer,  and  framed  into  a 
triangular  brace  with  an  8-in.  channel-bar  serving 
for  the  contiguons  rafter  of  the  mansard,  the  end 
of  the  lower  chord  being  bolted  to  it,  so  that  the 
weight  on  the  truss  was  divided  between  the 
strut  and  the  rafter.  The  stmt  at  the  inner  end 
was  built  solidly  its  whole  height  into  the  main 
partition  wall  which  carried  the  floors  and  roof; 
and  the  roof-beams  which  rested  on  the  top  chord 
were  framed  and  bolted  to  it.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  of  Mr.  Sohamano,  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  iron  construction  in  his 
office,  it  was  discovered  after  the  fall  of  the  new 
truss  that  the  onter  end  of  it  bad  never  been 
bolted  to  the  roof-plate,  that  the  roof-beams  were 
not  bolted  to  the  truss,  and  that  the  8-in.  bar  and 
the  triangular  bracing  at  that  end  had  been 
omitted  ; so  that  the  whole  truss  was  poised 
upon  the  top  of  the  end  strut,  which  was  19  fc. 
long  and  without  any  lateral  stiffening  or  support 
whatever. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  findings 
of  the  different  juries  which  have  investigated 
the  disaster.  The  coroner’s  verdict  seems  to 
bear  with  nnreasonable  severity  npon  the  former 
supervising  architect,  Mr.  Mullett,  under  whom 
the  Post-office  was  built.  To  turn  away  from  the 
direct  and  conspicuous  oaasos  of  the  disaster  in 
order  to  visit  the  chief  condemnation  on  lesser 
preliminary  faults  takes  away  from  the  verdict 
the  judicial  charaoter  on  which  its  value  should 
rest.  It  says  : — 

" The  immediate  cause  of  the  falling  of  the  said  portion 
of  the  roof  was  improper  sod  insuiBcient  coDstrnction ; 
bat  the  primary  cause  of  the  disaster  is  attributable  to  the 
incompetenoy  of  the  agents  of  the  Treasoiy  Department 
charged  with  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  nuildiog. 

An  escessivo  quantity  of  concrete  was  used  in  the 

covering  of  the  rooT,  and  the  load  thereby  imposed  upon 
the  iron  roof  exceeded  the  weight  for  which  the  iron  con- 
■trncted  was  originally  designed,  by  more  than  300  per 
cent.  All  of  this  is  owing  to  the  iacompetency  on  the 
part  of  A.  B.  Mullett,  the  supervising  architect  in  charge 
at  the  time  the  roof  was  designed,  and  bis  local  emploi/Si." 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  person  to  whom 
the  blame  of  the  disaster  belongs,  excepting 
Mr.  Mullett;  yet  the  facts  are,  that  so  long  as 
the  bnilding  remained  as  Mr.  Mullett  designed 
it,  no  barm  came  to  it.  The  verdict  adds  that, — 

" It  appears  that  on  the  removal  of  the  wall  on  the 
fourth  story  the  remainder  of  the  wall  on  the  sixth  story 
was  left  standing  by  order  of  A.  B.  Mullett,  supported, 
according  to  bis  direction,  by  two  light  lo-io.  iron  beams, 
competent  to  carry  only  one  quarter  of  the  weight  imposed 
npon  them ; that  this  wall  was  recently  taken  out  to  be 

replaced  by  an  iron  trass but  no  special  drawing 

was  made  for  the  new  truss  and  its  onter  support 

It  appears  that  neither  the  local  superiDteodent  nor  said 
iron  firm  had  the  necessary  technical  information  to 
correctly  understand  the  functions  of  the  truss,  or  how 
such  truss  should  be  constructed,  and  that  in  consequence 
its  snpport  gave  way  as  soon  as  the  temporary  props  sup- 
porting the  roof-beams  were  removed.” 

Mr.  Mnllett  has  teetifled  that  when  he  resigned 
his  office  at  the  time  the  original  alteration  was 
nndertaken  and  the  beams  pnt  in,  he  recom- 
mended  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  altered 
wall  should  be  removed  with  the  rest,  and  a 
trass  substituted ; and  that  nearly  two  years 
later,  when  under  a new  appointment  he  in- 
speoted  the  building,  he  renewed  his  reoom. 
mendatiOD,  which  was  then  adopted. 


Crippled  Boys’  Home. — The  first  atone  of 
the  additions  is  to  be  laid  by  the  Princess  Lonise 
on  Tuesday,  the  26th  inst.,  not  the  20tb,  as  was 
at  first  stated. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
SANITARY  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

The  Home  Connties  Division  of  this  society 
held  a conference  at  Ipswich  on  the  1st  inst., 
Mr.  James  Lemon,  of  Southampton,  president, 
in  the  chair.  From  a long  report  in  the  East 
Anglian  Daily  Time^  we  note  that  Mr.  G.  S. 
Elliston,  medical  officer  of  health,  Ipsfvicb,  read 
a paper  on  " State  Medicine  and  Sanitary  En. 
gineering,”  in  which  he  said  that, — “The  Regis- 
trar-General,  in  his  anmmary  for  1876,  says  the 
steady  decline  in  the  fatal  prevalence  of  fever  in 
England  affords  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
of  sanitary  progress;  bat  this  improvement  is 
more  marked  in  the  large  towns,  which  looks  as 
if  the  rural  districts  and  small  towns  did  not 
deal  with  sanitary  defects  with  the  same  energy 
as  the  cities  and  boroughs.  Altbongh  the  ap- 
pointment  of  health  officer  and  inspector  is  com- 
pulsory in  rural  districts,  there  is  no  provision  in 
the  Public  Health  Act  for  securing  the  services 
of  competent  surveyors.  The  so-called  pariah 
surveyors  are,  as  a rule,  local  tradesmen,  and 
know  nothing  of  engineering  or  the  common 
rules  of  drainage.  In  the  rnral  districts  I am 
connected  with,  I have  frequently  felt  the  want 
of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a skilled  surveyor, 
and  important  works  of  drainage  and  water 
supply  have  been  delayed  and  not  carried  cat  in 
cODseqnence.  The  appointment  of  surveyors  to 
combined  country  districts  of  large  area  is  much 
needed,  and  until  rural  sanitary  authorities  can 
avail  themselves  of  the  professional  advice  of 
such  gentlemen,  the  sanitary  progress  of  country 
districts  will  not  keep  pace  with  the  towns.” 
The  author  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  various 
points  involved  in  connexion  with  the  site  and 
construction  of  dwellings  and  the  removal  of 
sewage  and  refuse,  especially  in  relation  to 
Ipswich. 

Mr.  Bnckham  said  that  in  conaeqnenoe  of  the 
present  arrangements  for  carrying  oat  engineer- 
ing works  in  small  districts,  places  having  from 
1,000  to  3,000  inhabitants,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  salnbrions  spots,  were  often  sources  of  in- 
fections diseases  arising  from  defective  sanitary 
arrangements.  In  the  matter  of  medical 
officers,  an  inspector  was  appointed  for  a wide 
area  at  a good  salary  sufficient  to  secure  the 
services  of  a good  man  ; and  he  suggested  that 
some  such  plan  shonld  be  adopted  for  surveyors. 
As  to  the  inspection  of  buildings,  the  bye-laws 
were  only  partially,  and  not  wholly  carried  out, 
as  Mr.  Elliston  bad  inferred  in  his  paper.  As  to 
the  question  of  the  sewage  of  Ipswich,  the 
opinions  of  himself  and  the  medioal  officer  bad 
been  almost  identical  on  the  snbjeot,  that  the 
sewage  matter  shonld  be  turned  into  the  estnary 
after  undergoing  some  system  of  precipitation. 

Mr.  Lobley  said  he  had  expressed  bis  surprise 
before  that  Ipswich,  on  a tidal  estuary,  should 
contemplate  the  pail  system  at  all.  He  saw  no 
difficulty,  as  a native  of  Liverpool,  and  having 
had  ten  years*  experience  in  the  borongb  sur- 
veyor’s office  there,  in  applying  the  water-closet 
to  the  smallest  cottage  in  the  town.  As  to  tbe 
bye-law,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Elliston,  allowing 
the  space  for  a bouse  to  be  at  either  side  of  tbe 
building  or  tbe  back,  he  should  be  glad  to  see 
that  altered  so  as  to  have  the  space  at  tbe  back. 

Other  speakers  took  part  in  tbe  discussion, 
amongst  them  Mr.  Piper,  who,  in  reference  to 
tbe  Artisans’  Dwellings  Aot,  said  he  was  afraid 
that  Act  had  brought  about  a state  of  things 
which  might  press  hardly  on  the  poorer  portion 
of  the  working  olasses.  In  Ipswiob,  honses  were 
being  rapidly  built,  but  not  snob  a class  of  bonse 
as  was  required  by  the  working  olasses.  With 
tbe  advance  which  bad  taken  place  in  tbe  price 
of  bricks  and  timber  it  was  impossible  to  build 
bouses  of  snob  a class  as  workmen  with  their 
present  wages  oould  inhabit.  He  had  hoped  to 
hear  some  soheme  by  which  this  difficulty  could 
be  overcome ; he  thought  the  only  way  to  do  that 
was  to  erect  the  skeletons  of  a long  range  of 
cottages  ofooDcrete. 

Mr.  E.  Buokham,  C.E.,  the  borough  surveyor 
of  Ipswich,  then  read  tbe  following  paper  on 

COST  AND  SUITABILITY  OF  TAR  PA\'EiIENTS  FOB 
5UBUBBAN  PATHS. 

To  many  of  the  members  the  construction 
of  tar  pavements  is  a familiar  work,  but  there 
are  others,  perhaps,  who  have  not  as  yet  tested 
their  suitability  for  suburban  paths.  In  some 
counties,  such  as  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  tar 
pavement  is  not  a matter  that  would  receive 
mooh  attention;  bat  in  tbe  Eastern  counties, 
and  other  districts  not  favoured  in  the  same 
way,  and  where  stone  pavements  cost  seven 
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times  as  much  as  tar  pavement,  the  latter  is  < 
riome  importance  to  towns  requiring  a clean  an 
economical  footway.  In  Ipswiob,  the  mileage  c 
footways  in  proportion  to  the  population  is  ver 
large,  the  population  being  46,000,  the  distanc 
of  streets  and  roads  being  about  75  miles.  C 
this  about  22  miles  are  town  streets  ; and  donbl 
this  distance  would  represent  about  the  lengb 
of  paths.  Formerly  all  the  suburban  paths,  a 
well  as  the  majority  of  those  in  third-rate  streeti 
were  made  with  gravel.  These,  however,  wer 
always  in  a defective  state.  To  prevent  mu 
accumulating  in  winter,  shingle  was  put  on  tb 
surface.  This  shingle  in  summer-time  was  dit 
integrated,  and  laid  on  the  surface  as  though  i 
had  been  strewn  with  peas  or  beans.  To  avoi 
this,  loamy  gravel  was  put  on.  Then,  again,  i 
winter  this  worked  up  into  mod,  and  again  ha 
to  be  covered  with  shingle,  and  so  on  alternate! 
winter  and  snmmer.  The  defects  gave  rise  t 
continuous  complaints,  and  having  had  exper; 
ence  of  tar  pavement  in  other  towns,  I wa 
induced  to  recommend  it  as  a anbstitute  fc 
gravel.  My  suggestion  was  approved  of  b 
the  authority,  and  specimens  of  the  pavemen 
were  laid,  the  first  being  done  by  contract  a 
Is.  3d.  per  snperficial  yard,  and  maintained  i 
repair  for  five  years.  This  was  thought  to  b 
too  much,  and  tbe  Sanitary  Authority  decided  t 
make  their  own.  I have  prepared  the  materifi 
in  different  ways,  sometimes  using  simply  pnr 
ooal  tar;  at  others,  refined  tar,  and  oocasionall, 
small  portions  of  pitch,  lias  lime,  and  Portlan' 
cement  in  the  preparation  of  it.  But  in  praotio 
(although  I use  mainly  refined  tar)  ooal  tar  i 
all  that  is  required,  and  will  make  as  good  a pat 
as  with  refined  tar,  or  any  other  admixture, 
have  two  ways  of  makiug  tar  pavements  in  thi 
borough.  One  is  with  shingle, — that  is,  fin 
gravel;  and  the  other  with  slag,  which  i 
clinkers  and  refuse  oinder-dirt  from  factor 
furnaces.  The  process  of  making  with  shingle  i 
simple,  and  is  Bs  follows: — A fire  is  made  oi 
the  ground  and  covered  over  with  shingle;  whei 
this  first  covering  is  heated  through  more  i 
added  from  time  to  time,  until  there  are  about  1' 
or  15  tons.  For  convenience  in  sifting  over  th 
stuff  aftei*  it  has  been  heated  through,  it  is  ds 
sirable  that  tbe  fire  should  be  of  an  oblong  shape 
presenting  a form  something  like  the  mound 
under  which  potatoes  or  mangold  are  stored  in 
field.  After  the  whole  has  been  sufficient!; 
heated  to  take  out  the  natural  moisture,  it  i 
sifted,  the  fine  being  placed  in  one  heap  and  th 
coarse  in  another.  When  about  one  barrow-loai 
of  each  has  been  sifted,  boiling  tar  is  throw: 
upon  each  of  them  while  in  a hot  state ; th 
whole  is  then  turned  over  with  shovels,  am 
thoroughly  mixed.  The  coarse  forms  tbebotton 
layer  of  the  path,  and  the  fine  the  top  surface 
After  a path  baa  been  made  about  ten  days  it  i 
dressed  over  the  sarface  with  boiling  tar  am 
sharp  sand  or  ashes  left  from  the  heap  of  stone 
after  bnming.  The  sand  combines  with  tbe  tai 
and  fills  up  the  small  interstices  and  produces  i 
smooth  surface.  In  making  these  pavement 
from  slag  it  is  not  necessary  either  to  heat  th 
material  or  boil  tbe  tar.  Tbe  material  oollectei 
is  turned  over  so  that  all  the  large  clinkers  ar 
broken  into  small  pieces,  after  which  the  whol 
is  sifted  over  to  separate  tbe  large  from  th 
small,  and  is  then  mixed  with  cold  tsr  (antes 
the  weather  ia  very  oold,  wh^n  it  is  warmed  t 
make  it  mix  more  readily).  The  material  mad< 
in  this  way  is  laid  down  in  the  same  manner  a 
described  for  shingle,  but  is  not  dressed  on  thi 
surface  with  boiling  tar  and  sand,  being  bette 
without,  but  is  covered  with  a copious  aprinkllnj 
of  white  Derbyshire  spar,  which  is  well  rollei 
into  the  top  layer  to  relieve  the  dull,  sombre  ap 
pearaoce,  and  give  it  a pleasant  effect.  In  laj 
ing  the  paths,  care  shonld  be  taken  to  roll  tin 
ground  well,  and  bring  it  to  a uniform  surfaci 
before  the  bottom  layer  ia  pnt  on,  to  avoi< 
uneven  or  soft  places,  which,  if  not  provide! 
against,  would  result  in  the  path,  after  beinj 
down  for  a time,  having  a series  of  undulation 
on  the  surface.  In  laying,  each  layer  should  bi 
well  rolled  with  a roller  of  about  7 cwt.  Th' 
bottom  layer  should  be  IJin.  thick,  and  the  toj 
one  1 in.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  tbe  prepare! 
stuff  a few  weeks  before  it  is  laid  down ; am 
although  the  work  can  be  done  at  almost  an; 
season,  spring  and  autumn  are  tbe  most  suitable 
when  it  is  dry,  and  not  too  hot.  Shingle  tar 
pavements  require  dressing  over  with  boiling  tat 
and  covering  with  sharp  sand,  from  time  to  time 
to  preserve  the  surface,  which,  if  not  dealt  wit 
in  this  way,  wonld  become  rough,  by  reason  c 
the  softer  material  wearing  from  between  th 
•oints  of  tbe  stones.  The  material  does  no 
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Iways  tarn  ont  equally  well.  Sometimes  a path 
dll  not  consolidate,  and  at  another  time  the 
urface  will  break  up  without  any,  as  far  as  can 
te  seen,  apparent  reason.  The  shingle  tar  pave- 
ueuts  cost  9d.  per  superlioial  yard,  laid  com- 
ilete,  and  that  made  from  slag  ll^d.  Pre. 
erence  is  given  here  to  those  made  of  slag,  which 
ire  more  costly  in  the  first  instance  and  less 
lorable  than  those  made  with  shingle,  which  can 
lasily  be  understood  when  the  nature  of  the 
naterial  is  considered.  In  the  first  instance  we 
ised  shingle  entirely,  but  from  favourable 
■eports  of  the  Sheffield  paths,  and  from  a per- 
lonal  examination,  and  from  the  easier  mode  of 
preparation,  I was  induced  to  adopt  their  plan. 

[ believe  the  Sheffield  paths  are  better  than 
:hoBe  in  this  town,  and  I have  no  doubt  it  arises 
irom  the  fact  that  the  material  is  of  a more 
durable  character  than  can  be  procured  in 
[pswioh.  The  cost  of  these  pavements  varies 
icoording  to  local  circumstances,  being  as  low, 
;n  the  case  of  Sheffield,  as  7d.  per  yard,  and  as 
high  in  London  as  28.  3d.  From  information 
pbtained  some  time  since,  I found  that  the 
general  price  of  this  kind  of  pavements  was 
about  Is.  per  yard,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring the  foundation.  The  price  I have  given 
for  Ipswich  paths  includes  the  foundation.  Tar 
pavements  are  generally  adopted  as  an  improve- 
moot  on  gravel  paths,  and  are  not  supposed  to 
be  regarded  as  a material  to  be  taken  in  com. 
parison  with  asphalte,  although  I think  they  bear 
favourable  comparison  to  many  of  the  more 
costly  pavements,  and  are,  in  my  opinion,  much 
to  be  preferred  to  the  common  aspbaltes  pre- 
pared  from  pitch,  to  say  nothing  of  the  diSerence 
of  cost,  and  whioh  expands  and  contracts  with 
variations  of  temperature.  I have  tried  other 
materials  for  making  cheap  pavements  for 
footways,  suoh  as  bricks,  earthenware  tiles, 
and  Portland  cement  concrete;  but  the  cost, 
which  is  about  48.  6d.  per  superficial  yard, 
precludes  their  use  for  suburban  paths,  and 
their  durability  is  not  sufficient  to  allow 
them  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  York  flagging 
for  main  streets.  A path  made  from  shingle, 
and  repaired  in  the  way  I have  described,  would 
last  with  the  ordinary  traffic  of  a provincial  town 
ten  years.  Paths  laid  under  my  directions  as 
long  since  as  this  are  still  in  fair  condition.  It 
is,  however,  difficult  to  say  what  the  life  of  pave, 
raent  would  be  without  very  careful  observations 
extending  over  a considerable  period,  as  the 
duration  of  any  paved  footway  is  simply  deter- 
minable  by  the  amount  of  traffic.  Having  regard 
to  the  economy  of  first  construction,  redaction  of 
dust  and  scavenging,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the 
path  after  rain,  it  appears  to  the  writer  that 
there  is  no  better  material  for  suburban  footways 
than  tar  pavement.  It  may  be  objected  that  the 
dull  appearance,  and  the  difficulty  of  repairing 
them  60  as  to  bring  the  repaired  part  even  with 
the  old,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  paths  caused 
by  laying  on  gas  and  water,  is  against  their 
adoption.  The  first  objection  can  be  avoided  by 
using  a good  covering  of  Derbyshire  spar,  and 
the  second  applies  more  or  less  to  any  pavement, 
with  the  exception  of  York  flagging.  When  I 
commenced  to  lay  these  paths  ten  years  ago 
they  were  rather  scarce,  and  had  only  been  laid 
to  a limited  extent  in  a few  towns,  bnt  during 
the  last  five  years  they  have  been  very  largely 
extended,  and  will  in  future  oconpy  a permanent 
position  among  other  paving  materials  for  con- 
structing  footways  in  towns ; this  shows  the 
suitability  of  the  material  for  such  footways  as 
I have  referred  to  in  this  paper.  There  are  now 
about  fifteen  miles  of  these  paths  in  Ipswich, 
taking  the  place  of  paths  which  would,  if  they 
bad  not  been  superseded  with  this  material,  have 
still  been  muddy  in  the  winter,  and  so  rough  on 
the  surface  in  summer  as  to  make  them  always 
more  or  less  unpleasant  to  walk  npon,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  indirect  discomfort  to  the  inhabi- 
tants by  reason  of  additional  dirt  in  winter  and 
dust  in  summer.  Theooatof  paving  this  length  of 
footways  with  other  materials  would  have  been 
so  oonaiderable  as  to  have  prevented  the  possi- 
bility  of  doing  it,  and  I look  upon  it  as  a great 
boon  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  to  get  such 
good  pavements  for  suburban  paths  at  such  a 
small  cost. 

Some  discussion  ensued,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  day  were  brought  to  a close  with  a 
dinner. 


Witham.  — St.  Nicholas  Church,  Witham, 
Essex,  is  about  to  be  restored,  at  a cost  of  about 
1,7001,,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Clarke,  the  diocesan  architect. 


PURCHASED  BY  THE  ART-UNION 
OF  LONDON. 

The  following  are  amongst  the  works  already 
selected  by  prize-holders  in  the  Art-Union  of 
London : — 

From  the  Royal  Academy. — The  Rescue,  John  Charlton, 

; Oranges,  A.  Hill,  150i. ; Tbe  High  Hall  Garden, 
Ernest  Perron,  lOOZ. ; Over  the  Bar,  Edwin  Hayes,  65Z. ; 

“ Man  goeth  forth  unto  his  work,”  &c.,  A.  Stocks,  63Z. ; 
A Poser,  J.  H.  Barnes,  62Z.  lOs, ; In  Pensive  Thought, 
Jno.  Scott,  62i.  lOs. ; We  don’t  want  You,”  J.  T.  Nettle- 
ship,  60Z.  ; Rochester,  from  a Sketch  taken  in  1857,  G.  A. 
Williams,  60/.  ; A Shot  for  the  Golden  Ring,  A.  Phillips, 

; On  the  River  Brathay,  Westmoreland,  Wm.  Hall, 
45/.  ; "The  very  most  interesting  Part  of  the  Story,”  Jno. 
Ballantyne;  The  Rabbit  Family,  T.  Earl,  42/.;  High- 
street,  Ludlow,  Louise  Rayner,  40/. ; Dnich  River, 
C.  Thornley,  4'/.;  On  Duty,  R.  S.  James,  35/.;  Long 
Tout  Jar,  Portland,  Alfred  Mudge,  25/. ; Snnbury,  A.  A. 
Glendeoing,  25/.  ; Left  Behind.  K.  B.  James,  21 ; Fishing- 
boars  on  the  South  Coast.  A.  Hodder,  2 /. 

F'om  the  Society  qf  Sritieh  Artieis. — Returning  from 
Market,  E.  J.  Cobbett,  160/.  ; Harvest  Time,  near  Dol- 
gelly,  North  Wales,  A.  W.  Williams,  100/.  ; Returning 
Irom  Market,  Grenada,  Robt.  Kemm,  80/. ; On  the  River 
Mole,  W.  H.  Foster,  76/. ; Highland  Washing,  J.  Gow, 
63/.;  A Welsh  Valley,  James  Peel,  69/.;  ” Buy,  Lady,” 
J.  Morgan,  60/. ; Herring  Fishing  Station  on  Loch  Howrn, 
loverness-sbire,  N.  E.  Green,  50/.;  “Where  the  Green 
Leaves  btid,  and  the  Merry  Birds  sing,”  W.  Lnker,  45/. ; 
A Derbyshire  Stream,  .1.  Peel,  45/.  ; Cader  Idris,  North 
Wales,  8.  R.  Percy,  45/.  ; La  t Autumn’s  Fall,  B.  Red- 
grave, R.A.,  42/.;  On  the  Llugwy,  W.  Bromley,  40/.; 
Llyn  Givernan,  North  Wales,  A,  de  Bresnski,  36/.  ISs. ; 
The  Church  Pool,  River  Conway,  E.  H.  Holder,  36/.  ; In 
the  Glen,  J.H.  Cole,  35/.;  “ Come  Along,”  W.  Bromley, 
85/, ; Three  Playmates,  Miss  Redgrave,  35/. ; Cottage 
Interior  at  Kingston  Lisle,  Berks,  A.  Provis,  23/.  ; 
Work  and  Play,  J.  Cole.  25/.  ; Clytie  (a  marble  bust), 
Mr.’.  Physick,  25/.;  Widmouth  Bay,  Cornwall,  A._  B. 
Collier,  25/.;  “You  Wild  Flowers,  I love  you  right 
well,”  Mrs.  J.  F.  Pasmore,  20/. ; Going  to  tbe  Fair, 

B,  Fisher,  2h/. ; Valentine’s  Day,  G.  H.  Barrable,  20/. ; 
After  Breakfast,  A.  M.  Rossi,  20/. ; Abinger  Marsh, 
Surrey,  W.  F.  Hnlk,  20/. 

From  the  Cryetal  Palace  Picture  Oallery.  — Arrest  of 
Poacher^,  M.  Webb,  160/. ; A Juggler  in  full  Swing,  J. 
Platteel,  60/. ; Escape  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  McLeod, 
5 /. ; The  Underclifl'  near  Bonchurch,  J.  Godet,  26/. ; 
Lucerne,  E.  Myers,  23/. ; Taking  Sanctuary,  T.  David- 
son, 22/. 

From  the  Royal  SeoHuh  Academy. — Getting  Ready,  Jno. 
Charlton,  84/. : Coldingham  Shore,  Berwickshire,  Samuel 
Edmonston,  69/. ; Kiucraig  Point,  Fife  coast,  D.  Cameron, 
35/. 

From  the  Society  of  Painten  in  Wafer  Colours.  — The 
Plough,  A.  Hopkins,  100/.  ; Port  Eynon,  coast  of 
Gower,  South  Wales,  Edward  Dtincan,  75/. ; Sonriso 
at  Hastings,  Colliogwood  Smith,  42/.  ; At  Whitby,  Yorks, 

C.  Davidson,  35/.;  A Street  in  Venice,  E.  A.  Goodall, 
35/.;  Chnrch  of  St.  Sauveur,  Caen,  William  Callow, 
26/.  5b.  ; Earlswood  Common,  Surrey,  C.  Davidson,  20/. 

From  the  J)i*/i/u/e  of  Painters  tn  Water  Colours.  — A 
November  Nosegay,  Marian  Chase,  25/,  ; Derwontwater, 
Cumberland,  J.  Fahey,  25/,  ; On  Banstead  Downs,  J.  H. 
Mole,  21/.  ; The  Path  to  Idwal,  J.  O.  Reed,  2-'/. 

From  the  General  Fxhibition  of  Water  Colours. — Early 
Morning  on  the  Thames,  U.  Larvali,  40/. ; On  the  BanKs 
of  the  Usk,  Henry  Birtles,  33/.;  A Frosty  Day  on  the 
Tyne,  Thos.  M.  Henry,  201, 


MYCEN^. 

At  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  last  week,  Mr. 
C.  T.  Newton  delivered  a discourse  ou  the  anti- 
quities  discovered  at  Mycenae  by  Dr.  Sobliemanu. 
In  tbe  course  of  it  Mr.  Newton  said  that  ou 
coming  fresh  from  an  examination  of  Dr.  Seblie- 
maou’s  antiquities  at  Athens  and  Mycenae  back 
to  the  British  Museum,  be  had  been  struck  with 
tbe  resemblance  between  certain  antiquities 
from  tombs  at  lalysos,  in  Rhodes,  with  certain 
antiquities  found  in  the  tombs  on  the  Acropolis 
at  Mycenae.  It  was  the  object  of  the  present 
lecture  to  draw  attention  to  these  resemblances, 
and  so  far  as  possible  to  demonstrate  them  by 
tbe  aid  of  diagrams  of  objeots  in  the  British 
Museum  and  photographs  lent  for  this  occasion 
by  Dr.  Schliemann,  The  Myoenm  antiquities 
consisted  principally  of  gold  objects.  There 
were  also  specimens  of  pottery,  painted  fictile 
ware,  engraved  gems,  and  a few  objects  in  an 
opaque  vitreous  oomposition.  The  gold  orna- 
ments, again,  consisted  partly  of  personal  orna- 
ments and  partly  of  oops  and  other  objects  of 
domestic  use.  It  bad  not  been  possible  on  the 
present  occasion  to  illustrate  all  the  points  of 
resemblance  by  diagrams,  but  only  those  whioh 
admitted  of  being  drawn  on  a large  scale.  To 
make  a complete  comparison  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  place  side  by  side  a number  of  small 
objeots  from  Myoense  on  tbe  one  hand  and 
from  the  British  Museum  on  tbe  other.  Thus 
we  find  that  certain  small  ornaments,  probably 
pendants  of  necklaces,  executed  in  gold  at 
Myoense,  are  very  similar  in  character  to  certain 
antiquities  from  lalysos,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  lalyeian  personal  ornaments  are  made 
not  in  gold,  but  in  an  opaque  vitreous  paste. 
Again,  at  Myoense  there  were  found  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  ciroular  discs  of  thin  beaten 
gold,  on  whioh  was  impressed  from  a mould  some 
device,  such  as  a butterfiy,  cuttlefish,  or  a 
flower.  All  these  dieos  have  been  fastened  on 
some  Burfaoe  underneath,  as  tbe  holes  for  tbe  plus 


remain.  From  lalysos  we  have  discs  with  flowers 
embossed  on  them,  similar  in  all  but  scale  ; they 
are  rather  smaller.  We  have,  too,  from  the  same 
source,  a winged  monster  embossed  on  a thin  gold 
plate,  very  similar  in  style  to  the  repouss^  work  in 
gold  at  MyoeoEB,  But  to  pass  to  resemblances 
which  can  be  illustrated  by  diagrams, — tbe^form 
of  the  gold  oups  at  Mycenge  is  peculiar.  There  are 
two  dominant  types.  Both  these  types  prevail  in 
the  fictile  vases  at  lalysos.  Here  the  lecturer 
showed  the  forms  of  these  two  kinds  of  oops  by 
diagrams  and  photographs.  It  should  be  noted 
that  these  two  shapes  whioh  occur  at  Mycenge  and 
lalysos  do  not  ooour,  so  far  as  the  lecturer  knew, 
in  later  Greek  art  at  all,  and  one  of  them  he  has 
only  seen  at  lalysos,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Kos.  The  type  of  this  oup,  whioh  has  a 
long  stem  rising  from  the  foot,  was  probably  origi. 
nally  a oeramio  type,  and  was  afterwards  copied 
in  metal.  But  the  resemblance  of  the  gold  anti- 
quities found  at  MycencB  to  the  fictile  ware  of 
lalysos  is  not  limited  to  the  forms  of  the 
cups.  The  pattern  on  one  of  the  lalysian 
cups  shows  dolphins  running  ronnd  it,  and 
below  a row  of  birds.  Both  these  patterns 
occur  on  the  Mycenge  gold  oups.  Again,  one 
of  the  prevalent  styles  at  lalysos  is  a oottlefish, 
as  in  the  diagram  before  the  society.  This  is  a 
favourite  on  the  gold-embossed  discs  at  Mycenro 
already  alluded  to.  On  surveying  the  gold 
objects  of  lalysos,  the  ebaraoteristio  of  the 
ornaments  generally  is  a tendency  to  spirals, 
not  treated  severely,  as  in  the  later  Greek  ark, 
but  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  objeots 
decorated  with  a certain  vague  lawlessness. 
The  interoourse  between  Mycenge  and  Egypt 
was  proved  by  the  occurrence  among  the  anti- 
quities from  the  tombs  of  ornaments  of  an 
Egyptian  character  in  Egyptian  porcelain.  At 
lalysos  was  found  an  ivory  box  with  a peculiar 
lid,  in  the  form  of  a duck,  which  was  certainly 
Egyptian,  also  a poroelaio  scarab,  with  the  car- 
touche of  Ameuoph  HI.,  whose  date,  according 
to  Egyptologists,  cannot  be  later  than  B.O. 
1130.  This  comes  very  near  the  date  generally 
assigned  for  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Atridao.  Of  course,  it  was  quite  possible 
that  the  remaining  antiquities  found  by  Dr. 
Schliemann  might  be  of  later  date,  but  the 
indication  is  worthy  of  note.  In  the  tombs  at 
Camiroa  was  found  a scarab  with  the  cartouche 
of  Thotbmes  III.,  and  one  with  the  cartouche  of 
Psammetichos  I.  Among  General  Ceanola’s 
antiquities  from  Kurion,  in  Cyprus,  were 
oyliudera  bearing  the  names  of  very  early 
Assyrian  kings. 


SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

■”  At  a meeting  of  this  Society,  on  the  4th  inst.,  in 
the  Society’s  Hall,  Vioboria-street,  Westminster, 
Mr.  Thomas  Cargill,  C.E.,  president,  in  the  chair, 
a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Tweddell,  on 
“ Direct-Acting  Hydraulic  Machinery.”  The 
author  first  described  the  oases  in  whioh  gearing 
by  shafting,  wheels,  and  belts  was  used  for 
driving  machinery.  He  then  alluded  to  the 
advantages  of  that  mode  of  trausmisaion, 
especially  in  large  workshops  where  the  machines 
were  placed  far  apart.  After  considering  the 
transmission  of  power  by  steam  for  driving 
small  engines  on  each  machine,  he  proceeded  to 
describe  his  application  of  hydraulic  pressure  to 
tbe  transmission  of  the  power,  and  also  to  work- 
ing the  tools  themselves.  To  illustrate  this  part 
of  the  subject,  he  described  the  differential 
aocuraulator,  by  the  special  construction  of 
whioh  the  effect  of  a blow  is  obtained,  as  well 
as  a steady  pressure ; and  referred  to  the  snocesa 
which  has  attended  the  adoption  of  his  hydraulic 
riveters  to  this  combination. 


Great  Petroleum  Fire  in  America.— 
Information  of  an  immense  fire  is  to  hand 
from  Petrolia,  Butler  County,  Pa.  On  the  19th 
ult.  a severe  thunderstorm  passed  over  the 
district,  whioh  is  a great  oil  centre.  A flash  of 
lightning  struck  a large  tank  containing  22,000 
barrels  of  oil,  which  ignited.  Efforts  were  at 
once  made  to  overcome  the  fire,  but  it  caught  two 
of  the  tanks,  one  holding  25,000  barrels  of  oil, 
which  was  completely  destroyed.  The  other, 
however,  was  extinguished  by  the  application  of 
steam.  The  burning  oil  ran  down  the  oreek  for 
about  a mile,  setting  on  fire  and  destroy  ing  every- 
thing it  came  in  contact  with.  The  total  quantity 
of  oil  destroyed  was  47,000  barrels  belonging  to 
the  United  Pipe  Line,  and  twelve  wells  and  tanks 
belonging  to  other  companies.  The  town  of  Traut- 
man  itself  suffered  to  the  extent  of  $30,000. 
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BURT  ST.  EDMUNDS. 

The  town  sntTeyor,  Mr.  John  Crofts,  departed 
this  life  on  the  20th  nit.,  in  the  69th  year  of 
his  age.  Mr.  Crofts  was  bronght  up  as  a land 
surveyor,  and  was  appointed  by  the  council  as 
borough  surveyor  nearly  twenty  years  agoj  and 
during  that  time  extensive  waterworks,  and  some 
sewerworks,  have  been  completed.  According  toa 
correspondent,  these  sewer  and  irrigation  works 
are  rather  defective,  as  much  of  the  sewage  runs 
into  the  River  Lark  navigation.  There  is  some 
talk  of  the  county  magistrates  and  the  adjoining 
landowners  entering  an  action  against  the  Bury 
Urban  Sanitary  Board,  in  consequence  of  the 
dangerous  and  offensive  smell  from  the  sewage. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  ratepayers 
that  the  town  conncil  should  advertise  for  some 
experienced  man,  one  who  understands  the 
work,  and  who  can  take  levels  properly,  and 
so  on. 

The  paving  and  surveyor’s  rates  at  Bury  are 
high,  and  there  is  universal  dissatisfaction  among 
the  ratepayers  in  consequence. 


LIABILITr  OF  LOCAL  BOARD  TO 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYOR.” 

WAGHORN  V.  THE  WIMBLEDON  LOCAL  BOARD. 

This  case  (in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  and  a common  jury) 
raised  a question  of  considerable  importance  to 
architects  and  surveyors,  and  to  those  concerned 
in  the  bnilding  trade.  We  adopt  the  Times 
report.  The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Joseph  Waghorn,  is 
a “ quantity-surveyor.”  The  defendants  are,  by 
statute,  the  Burial  Board,  as  well  as  the  Local 
Board,  for  the  district  of  Wimbledon.  In  1875 
they  instructed  their  salaried  surveyor,  Mr. 
Rowell,  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications,  and 
to  procure  tenders,  for  the  erection  of  a cemetery 
chapel.  These  inetrnctions  were  embodied  in  a 
resolution  passed  at  a meeting  of  the  Board. 
When  Mr.  Rowell  had  prepared  the  plans,  he 
instrncted  the  plaintiff  to  take  out  the  “quan- 
tities,” and  he  advertised  for  tenders  in  the 
Builder.  Several  builders  sent  in  tenders 
having  used  the  quantities  taken  out  by  the 
plaintiff  in  arriving  at  their  estimates.  The 
defendants  did  not  accept  any  of  the  tenders, 
the  amr.uob  of  the  lowest  tender  being  higher 
than  the  sum  which  they  intended  to  expend. 
The  case  for  the  defendants  was  that  they  never 
authorised  Mr.  Rowell  to  employ  the  plaintiff  to 
take  out  the  quantities. 

Seypral  architec'8  and  surreyors  were  called  for  tlie 
plainiitf,  «ho  staled  tbat  the  buBiness  of  a qnantiry  atir- 
Teyor  was  quite  distinct  from  that  of  an  arebiiect,  aod 
that  it  wa^  necessary  that  the  quiintities  should  betaken 
out  to  enable  builders  to  tender.  They  also  stated  that 
the  euslom  was  f r the  builder,  when  sendinc  in  a tender 
to  add  the  charges  of  the  quantity  surveyor  tnhis  ettimate’ 
and  that  if  the  teoder  was  accepted  he  paid  the  quaniity 
surveyor.  I',  however,  none  of  the  tenders  were  accepted', 
the  building  owner  was  liable  to  pay  the  quantitv  sur- 
veyor’i  charzes. 

At  the  dose  of  the  plaintiff’s  case  it  was  submitted  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  the  defendants  had  authorised 
Mr.  Rowell  to  employ  the  plaintiff  to  take  out  the 
quantiiies. 

His  Lordship,  however,  ruled  that,  as  they  bad  in- 
Bfnu'ted  him  to  procure  ten-iers,  and  as  tenders  could  not 
be  made  without  quantities,  they  had  impliedly  authorised 
him  to  get  the  quaniities  taken  out. 

It  was  then  submitted  that  the  defendants,  being  a 
corporation,  could  only  coniract  under  seal,  and  there 
being  DO  contract  under  seal  here,  the  plaintiff  could  not 
recover. 

His  Lordship  ruled  that  as  the  defendants  had  by  resolu- 
lion  impliedly  authorised  Mr.  Howell  to  get  the  quantities 
taken  out,  and  had  had  the  benefit  of  the  work  which  had 
been  done,  their  objection  was  not  tenable. 

Judgment  was  accordingly  entered  for  the  plaintiff  for 
the  amount  claimed  (1701.  lOs.  Ifd.). 

As  thfl  defendanta  were  aniious  to  fake  the  opinion 
of  the  Court,  his  Lordship  a'ayed  execution  for  Rur 
days,  bnt  said  that  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he 
entertained  any  doubt  on  the  matter. 


Critical  Condition  of  a Church  at  Ken- 
nington. — Prom  the  facts  diecloaed  at  a meet, 
ing  held  last  week,  the  determination  to  rebuild 
the  front  of  St.  James’a  Chnroh,  Kennington 
Park.road,  haa  not  been  arrived  at  a moment  too 
eoon.  The  Rev.  B.  Harris,  the  vicar,  who  occu- 
pied  the  chair  at  a meeting  of  the  pariehionera 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a committee  for  re- 
building the  front  of  the  church,  stated  that  the 
rebuilding  of  thia  part  of  the  edifice  bad  become 
a matter  of  absolute  necessity.  A resolution 
was  carried  to  the  effect  that,  as  the  meeting 
recognised  the  necessity  of  building  a new  front 
to  the  church,  a committee  be  appointed,  with 
the  object  of  carrying  it  out.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
architect,  has  furnished  designs  for  the  rebuild- 
ing  of  the  church,  which  inolude  a tower,  with 
pinnacles,  to  the  new  frontage. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Aberdeen. — The  Aberdeen  masons  have  sought 
an  advance  of  from  7id.  to  8d.  per  hour ; and,  as 
the  masters  have  not  granted  the  demand,  a 
strike  and  look-out  have  ensued,  by  which  about 
600  men  are  thrown  ont  of  work. 

Huddersfield. — The  strike  of  masons  at  Hud- 
dersfield, which  commenced  on  the  lab  ult.,  has 
been  settled.  The  men  had  previously  received 
about  32s.  per  week  in  summer  and  29d.  in 
winter,  and  struck  for  363.  in  summer  and  338. 
in  winter.  They  have  agreed  to  accept  349.  in 
sninmer  and  Sis.  in  winter, — the  number  of 
hours  to  remain  as  before. 

Edinburgh. — On  the  29th  ult.,  at  a meeting  of 
the  Master  Painters’  Association,  it  was  resolved 
to  dismiss  the  proposal,  made  by  the  men  on 
strike,  that  a conference  should  be  held  with  the 
view  of  settling  the  dispute.  The  masters  have, 
it  is  stated,  arranged  for  the  employment  of  men 
from  London  and  elsewhere  in  place  of  those 
now  on  strike. On  the  26bh  nib,,  the  plas- 

terers in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Stuart  & 
Co.,  selenibio  cement  plasterers  and  artificial 
stone  manufacturers,  Thomas-street,  Edinburgh, 
gave  in  their  warnings.  On  the  previous  day,  it 
appears,  a representative  of  the  Edinburgh 
Operative  Plasterers’  Association  called  upon  the 
firm,  and  stated  that  they  had  violated  one  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Association,  which  provided 
that  no  master-plasterer  should  take  on  more 
than  one  apprentice  each  year.  Messrs.  Stuart 
& Co.  replied  that  the  Society’s  representative 
laboured  under  a misapprehension,  and  that  the 
two  boys  in  question  were  not  plasterers’  ap- 
prentices, the  one  being  a message-lad  and  the 
other  an  artificial  stone  worker.  A written 
statement  to  this  effect  was,  we  are  told,  com- 
municated to  the  seoretary  of  the  Association, 
bob  no  reply  was  received,  and  the  next  that  was 
heard  of  the  matter  by  Messrs.  Stuart  & Oo.  was 
the  threatened  strike  of  their  plasterers. 

Charley. — After  a strike  lasting  » month,  the 
carpenters  and  joiners  of  Chorley  have  resnmed 
work.  The  men  have  been,  previously  to  the 
strike,  receiving  8d.  per  hour,  and  they  asked 
for  an  advance  of  Id.,  bub  the  masters  offered 
them  id.  for  twelve  months.  The  men  refused 
this  offer,  but  have  now  accepted  it.  They  are 
nob  to  ask  for  an  advance  until  the  twelve 
months  expire,  and  then  they  will  have  to  give 
six  months*  notice. 

Fleetwood. — The  joiners  on  strike  at  Fleet- 
wood,  having  failed  to  get  the  increased  wages 
they  demanded,  have  tried  to  exact  from  the 
masters  a promise  that  all  non-sooiety  men  who 
shall  nob  join  the  trade-union  within  a mouth 
shall  be  discharged.  The  masters  refused  to 
agree  to  any  such  thing. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  COUNCIL 
CHAMBER,  GUILDHALL. 

The  Court  of  Common  Council  at  their  last 
meeting  resumed  the  debate*  on  the  report  of 
the  Coal  and  Corn  and  Finance  Committee,  on 
the  reference  of  the  28th  of  January,  1875,  to 
consider  the  means  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
report  for  the  constrnotion  of  a new  Conncil 
Chamber,  and  the  re-arrangement  and  recon- 
straotion  of  the  committee-rooms  and  offices  on 
the  north  aide  of  Guildhall.  The  motion  before 

the  Court,  moved  by  Mr.  John  Pound,  was, 

" To  agree  with  the  committee  in  their  report,” 
but  when  the  subject  was  last  discussed  the 
following  amendment  was  moved  by  Sir  F. 
Truseott : — 

_ “That  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  report  rela- 
tive to  the  continuance  of  the  coal  duties  be  agreed  to, 
and  that  it  be  referred  back  to  the  committee  to  consider 
the  whole  subject,  and  to  repnrr,  thereon.  That  the  City 
Lands  Committee  be  instructed  forthwith  to  advertise  for 
lenders  for  the  erection  ot'the  Council  Chamber  and  offices, 
according  to  the  plans  approved  by  this  Court,  and  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  Coal  and  Corn  and  Finance  Committee 
to  provide  the  necessary  amount  ont  of  any  funds,  or  by 
any  means  they  may  consider  most  advisable." 

After  discussion,  the  Court  divided,  and  the 

tellers  announced  the  numbers  as  follows  : For 

the  amendment,  sixty-seveu  ; against,  fifty-one  ; 
majority  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  sixteen. 

Mr.  (3.  Shaw  asked  if  thia  division  bound  the 
Court  to  the  site,  as  well  as  to  the  plans. 

The  Town  Clerk  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Some  discussion  then  took  place  as  to  whether 
the  original  plan  for  the  erection  of  a new  Council 
Chamber  should  be  carried  out  in  its  integrity, 
it  being  urged  by  some  members  that  the  new 
Chamber  should  be  continued  within  the  precincts 
of  the  old  historic  spot  at  Guildhall,  which  its 

* See  p.  antt. 


predecessors  bad  occupied  for  ages.  In  the  endj 
however,  Sir  Francis  Truscott’a  amendment  wai' 
put  and  carried  as  a substantive  motion. 


THE  NEW  BUILDINGS 
IN  NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE. 

A LARGE  number  of  workmen  have  been  em 
ployed  (luring  the  last  few  weeks  in  the  exoava' 
tions  going  forward  on  that  portion  of  the  site 
of  Northumberland  House  situated  between 
Northumberland.street  aod  the  Avenne,  with  its 
main  frontage  to  Charing  Cross,  on  which  ar 
extensive  block  of  palatial  buildings  is  about  It 
bo  erected.  The  excavations  are  being  oarriec 
to  a depth  of  20  fc.  below  the  street  line,  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  double  baseraeut  vaults 
and  cellars  under  Nortbomberland  House,  an 
enormous  quantity  of  brickwork  having  been 
removed  in  the  coarse  of  the  excavations,  which 
will  amount  to  several  thonsand  cabio  yardaJ 
Trenches,  8 ft.  in  width,  and  abont  9 ft.  below' 
the  intended  floor  level  of  the  basement  of  the 
buildings,  are  being  made  for  concrete.  The 
excavations  and  foundations  for  the  structure  are 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  E.  Iladdin. 


CRITICAL  RESTORATION. 

Sir, — While  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson  so  grossly 
perverts  facts  as  he  has  in  his  late  paper  read 
before  the  Institute,  he  cannot  surely  expect  his 
dicta  to  be  received  with  much  respect  j a person 
whosoentirely  misrepresents  matters,— ou  points, 
too,  in  which  the  most  superficial  examination 
would  have  shown  the  real  state  of  the  case,— 
must  not  fee!  surprised  if  biehearers  regard  hitu 
as  one  of  those  who,  whatever  may  bo  the  fear- 
lessness or  earnestness  of  their  language,  are 
fighting  not  for  the  truth,  but  for  the  mastery  of 
their  own  ideas  and  predilections. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  that  Mr.  Stevenson' 
has  been  kindly  taken  in  hand  both  by  Mr.  Hope 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott ; but,  aa  regards  the  former,, 
I rather  fancy  Mr.  Stevenson  may  be  tempted  to 
cry,  " Et  tu,  Brute  ? ” for,  nnless  I am  very  much 
mistaken,  Mr.  Hope's  “ English  Cathedrals  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century”  has  had  not  a little  to  do 
with  the  particular  line  of  thought  exhibited  iu 
the  paper  in  question.  In  that  book  Mr.  Hope 
has  a fling  both  at  the  north-west  tower  and 
eastern  screen  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, although,, 
BO  far  as  I remember,  the  throne  itself  was  at 
that  time  kinbly  spared. 

I most  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Hope  that  it  is 
exceedingly  wrong  and  unfair  to  mix  up  what 
was  done  forty-five  years  ago  with  the  present 
phase  of  restoration  or  alteration  at  Canterbury, 
but  must  confess  that  it  is  news  to  me  that  the 
pulling  down  of  the  tower  was  received  with 
“ indignation.”  I myself  have  been  in  and  about 
the  cathedral,— uoQ-officially, — from  boyhood  j 
I have  at  different  times  performed  con  amore 
every  office  in  the  building  that  a layman  could 
do,— from  helping  the  vergers  with  the  seats  and 
stools  to  accompanying  “Boyce  in  C,”— and 
although  the  alleged  deformation  took  place 
twelve  years  before  I was  born,  I certainly  think, 
had  there  been  any  outcry  et  the  time,  traditiona  i 
of  it  must  have  reached  down  to  date. 

But  I cannot  see  that  Mr.  Hope,  in  condemn- ; 
ing  the  alteration  of  the  tower,  is  any  more  con- 1 
sistent  than  the  Mr.  Stevenson  he  blames  for 
the  want  of  that  very  consistency  ; if  it  be  per. 
miesible  to  insert  Perpendicular  tracery  into 
Norman  (or  Romanesque,  as  Mr.  Hope  prefers 
calling  it)  windows  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
up  and  bringing  them  into  proportion,  it  certainly 
most  be  lawful  to  remodel  one  of  two  towers  of 
a western  facade  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
them  into  harmony  with  each  other. 

The  blunder  into  which  Mr.  Stevenson  has 
fallen  is  visible  enough  : ha  is  regarding  our  old 
buildings  from  one  point  of  view  only;  it  is 
solely  in  their  historical,  or,  so  to  speak,  docit- 
mentary  character,  that  he  is  considering  the 
oathedrals  of  this  and  other  countries,— a most 
important  and  excellent  function  truly,  but 
certainly  not  their  only  one,  nor  even  (by  any  : 
means)  the  greatest.  Mr.  Stevenson  forgets  i 
that,  fur  at  all  events  the  last  five  or  six  hundred 
years,  we  liave  had  abundant  means,  pictorial 
and  otherwise,  of  recording  the  various  changes  ■ 
through  which  any  building  whatever  might, 
from  various  causes,  be  made  to  pass  : thus,  as 
in  the  case  in  point,  the  existence  of  Lanfrano’a 
Tower,  and  consequent  boundary  of  the  Norman  ) 
nave  at  this  point,  is  a fact  as  well  known  to  the  : 
Canterbury  archaeological  student  as  the  exist- 
ence of  the  very  nave  itself;  and  the  exact  design, 
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light,  &o.,  of  the  Norman  erection  may  be 
,8ily  studied  throngh  the  numerous  plates  still 
actual  circulation. 

With  such  examples  before  ns  as  Vienna, 
n-asburg,  Antwerp,  Chartres,  Notre  Dame  de 
Spine, — to  eay  nothing  of  glorions  Amiens, — I 
) truly  marvel  that  any  one  should  still  be  found 
I defend  the  barbarism  of  unmatched  westtowers. 

' Mr.  Stevenson  really  and  truly  considers  that 
le  evidence  afforded  by  the  retention  of  the 
irlier  tower  as  to  the  origiiial  length  of  the 
lorman  nave  more  than  counterbalanced  the 
jlect  of  the  one.sidedness  of  the  fa<jade,  then 
!1  I have  to  say  is  that  it  is  a matter  for  sincere 
iDgratulation  that  he  has  not  hitherto,  as  Sir 
ilbert  said,  “ tried  his  band  at  restoration.” 
Perhaps,  as  the  discussion  has  been  raised,  a ' 
iw  details  as  to  the  particular  features  in 
lestion  may  not  be  unwelcome. 

With  regard  to  the  present  north-west  tower, 
r.  Hope  remarks,  in  the  work  already  adverted 
that  it  is  a tamer  copy  of  a tame  production, 
r.  Stevenson  says  the  earlier  (companion) 
wer  has  been  scraped  and  altered  to  look  like 
le  new  one.  Both  are  wrong  ; the  tower  could 
)t  be  a “ copy,”  and  at  the  same  time  “ tamer  ” 

,0  regards  design)  than  the  original;  nor  could 
be  “ tamer  ” without  ceasing  to  be  a “ copy  ” ; 
ire  is  Homer  nodding  with  a vengeance.  Mr. 
«v6DB0n’B  assertion  is  simply  ridiculous.  The 
aiu  truth  is  this.  At  the  time  the  authorities 
leraed  it  advisable  to  complete  the  design  of 
e Perpendicular  portion  of  the  cathedral  the 
hen)  later  or  Oxford  tower  afforded  a perfect 
lide  except  at  three  comparatively  unimportant 
lints,  viz.,  the  terminal  rods  of  the  top  pin. 
loles,  the  proper  completion  of  the  lowest 
nnacles,  and  the  treatment  of  the  central 
irtion  of  the  groined  ceiling  of  the  tower-spring 
'elf.  As  regards  the  first,  Mr.  Austin  simply 
:6d  the  length  by  judgment,  and  the  dimension 
I adopted  has  been  adhered  to  in  the  recent 
storntion  of  the  Oxford  tower.  With  reference 
the  second  point,  the  corresponding  pinnacles 
the  Perpendicular  erection  were  weathered 
ray  to  mere  stumps,  Mr.  Austin  was  left 
nsequently  to  bis  own  unaided  iraagina- 
>D,  and,  as  is  nob  nnusual  in  such  cases, 
lagination  took  a rather  high  flight  and 
oduced  half  a dozen  or  so  of  very  ambitious 
irelets,  indeed,  profusely  crooketed.  With 
speot  to  the  third  point,  tho  Oxford  tower 
old  obviously  afford  no  exact  guide,  for  this 
ing  the  steeple  containing  the  bells,  a circular 
ening  had  of  course  been  left  at  the  crown  of 
a groining  for  their  passage.  In  the  new 
irer  it  was  not  contemplated  to  hang  a single 
11 ; there  was,  therefore,  no  necessity  for  an 
ening,  and  if  there  had  been,  the  architect 
aid  hardly  have  gained  anything  from  the 
isting  example,  as  the  lid  that  covers  the 
ifice  is  of  a flat  and  impure  Late  Elizabethan, 
something  of  that  sort.  Imagination,  there- 
•e,  once  more  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  the 
}ulb  was  a groined  pendant  of  very  elaborate 
Dception,  In  the  late  restoration  of  the  Oxford 
jeple,  the  lower  pinnacles  have  been  restored 
thfully  from  fragments  recovered,  and  are  of 
3ch  smaller  size  than  in  Mr.  Austin’s  tower. 
Thus,  as  regards  Mr.  Hope’s  assertion,  it  will 
' seen  that  where  the  “ copy  ” was  departed 
)m,  it  was  in  the  direction  of  licence  the  very 
posite  of  tameness,  and  designed  to  remedy 
at  very  defect;  and  with  reference  to  Mr. 
.evenson’s  statement,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
storers  have  deliberately  and  intentionally 
parted  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Austin’s  tower, 
far  as  regards  a very  important  feature.  It 
ay  be  added  that  the  Oxford  tower  has  nob 
len  “scraped,”  but  “cased,”  and  that  its  stone 
of  an  entirely  different  hue  from  that  used  in 
e northern  tower. 

When  Mr.  Hope  regrets  that  Mr.  Stevenson 
» not  better  informed  as  to  the  actual  subject 
his  criticism,  he  deserves  we  should  repress 
r commiseration  that  he  in  his  turn  was  ap- 
rently  unable  to  make  a careful  examination  of 
interbury  Minster  before  committing  to  the 
ess  bis  “ English  Cathedrals  of  the  Nineteenth 
intury.” 

With  regard  to  the  stalls,  I certainly  think 
ey  have  been  overpraised ; the  whole  effect 
iBt  suffer  through  the  bases  of  the  little 
tumns  being  hidden,  giving  the  latter  a very 
ck-like  appearance  ; and  as  they  are  of  fairly 
3baio  Corinthian,  the  attenuated  effect  of  the 
afts  is  the  more  aggravating.  However,  be 
it  as  it  may,  it  does  not  follow  that,  if  re- 
)ved,  they  will  be  “lost  to  sight”  any  more 
in  necessarily  and  inevitably  “to  memory 
ar.”  I would  suggest  that  they  be  placed 


inside  the  chapter.houee,  so  as  to  furnish  an 
entrance-lobby  or  passage  : this  their  form  would 
just  suit,  and,  being  clear  of  the  walls,  nothing 
of  the  Gobhiowork  would  behidden ; they  would  be 
about  (say)  6 ft.  from  the  west  wall  of  the  chapter- 
house, and  if  coDjoiued  at  the  middle,  leave  the 
requisite  space  round  the  ends,  so  as  to  pass  that 
way  into  the  room;  or,  if  preferred,  the  ends 
might  return.  Ou  “ speech  days  ” this  would  be 
a great  convenience  for  keeping  out  the  draught 
of  the  cloisters,  the  stalls  forming  suitable 
seats  lor  the  clergy,  &o.,  presiding  over  the  exhi- 
bition. 

With  reference  to  the  east  screen,  which  Mr. 
Hope  calls  “ confectionery,”  I do  not  know  why 
be  should  use  such  an  expression  as  indicative  of 
apparently  the  sitmmum  bonum  of  contempt,  like 
Lord  Chesterfield’s  wish  with  reference  to  the 
animal  that  attacked  his  august  calves.  The 
erection  is  certainly  faulty  in  detail,  and  of  a 
type  very  different  from  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  correct ; bat,  as  regards  the  former, 
if  we  except  the  transoms,  it  requires  very  close 
inspeotion  to  discover  the  inaccuracies;  and  as 
respects  the  latter,  it  seems  incredible  that  a 
person  of  Mr.  Hope’s  experience  and  research 
should  nob  see  that  a screen  of  the  close  oonven. 
tional  type  would  here,  owing  to  the  elevated 
position  of  the  east  portion  of  the  choir,  simply 
ruin  that  end  of  the  building.  The  general  de- 
sign  of  the  screen  embraces  a very  enriched  cor- 
nice or  detached  string  of  foliage,  from  which,  in 
continuation  of  the  series  of  slender  supporting 
mullions,  pinnacles  rise  at  intervals.  The  eleva- 
tion is  broken  by  a series  of  graded  transoms, 
also  of  delicate  proportions,  rising  to  the  highest 
in  the  middle,  in  order  to  follow  the  corves  of 
the  cornice  ; the  openings  or  panels  thus  formed 
are  glazed.  I cannot  speak  with  the  authority 
of  a professional  architect,  bub  it  seems  to  me 
a work  of  undoubted,  and,  indeed,  very  high 
genius.  As  to  its  intriDsio  gracefulness,  and  the 
effect  it  imparts  to  the  extreme  east  end  of  the 
cathedral,  there  can,  I should  imagine,  be  but  one 
opinion. 

The  throne  is,  I believe,  by  the  same  hand  ; it 
38  either  octagonal  or  hexagonal  on  plan  (I  forget 
which),  and  has  a very  elaborate  and  moat 
elegantly  fancied  canopy,  surmounted  by  a spire 
formed  of  fonr  moulded  and  orocketed  seg- 
ments of  a large  circle,  so  placed  that  their  tops 
are  conjoined,  the  termination  of  course  being 
the  usual  finial.  Its  cuspings, — of  long  pear- 
shaped  form, — have  been  fonnd  some  fault  with, 
and  its  hanging  corbels  (from  which  the  front 
portion  of  the  canopy  vault  spriDgs)  are  of  course 
a structural  impossibility,  but  with  Henry  VII.’s 
Chapel  before  us,  I think  we  need  nob  be  too 
clever  on  this  point.  Neither  it  nor  the  screen 
displaced,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  anything  earlier 
than  sixteenth  century  work. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  I yield  to 
no  man  in  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
thorough  professional  and  teobnioal  study  and 
supervision,  and  right  thankful  are  we  that  the 
cathedral  is  now  safe  in  the  hands  of  those  whose 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  archaisms  of  Gothic  is 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  future  treatment  of 
the  fabric;  but  let  ns  not  throw  stones  at  those 
who  at  a time  of  darkness  and  difficulty  laboured 
their  best  to  produce  designs  they  considered  in 
harmony  with  the  old  forms.  Sir  Gilbert  himself 
has  not,  80  far  as  I know,  given  public  utterance 
to  any  adverse  criticisms  with  reference  to 
Canterbury,  and  till  he  does  I think  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  lights  of  the  architectural  firmament 
might  well  restrain  themselves. 

As  to  Sir  Gilbert’s  catholicity  of  feeling,  I 
think  his  printed  utterances  with  reference  to 
Sta.  Sophia’s  may  be  held  conclusive  on  that 
point ; for  an  architect  who  has  become,  as  it 
were,  identified  with  English  Gothic,  to  acknow. 
ledge  a clief  d'cetivre  of  Byzantine  as  the  world’s 
masterpiece,  conveys  to  us,  iu  my  opinion,  a 
lesson  of  setf.abnegation  as  elevated  as  it  is 
instructing  and,  unfortunately,  rare. 

John  W.  Warman. 


Indian  Ink. — The  Papier  Zeitung  gives  the 
following  receipt  for  making  a deep  black  Indian 
ink  which  will  also  give  neutral  tints  in  its  half 
shades : — Rub  thoroughly  together  eight  parts 
of  lampblack,  sixty.four  parts  of  water,  and 
four  parts  of  finely-pulverised  indigo.  Boil  the 
mixture  until  most  of  the  water  has  evaporated, 
then  add  five  parts  of  gum  arabio,  two  parts  of 
glue,  and  one  part  of  extract  of  chicory.  Boil 
the  mixture  again,  till  it  has  thickened  to  a 
paste;  then  shape  it  in  wooden  moulds,  which 
have  been  rubbed  with  oHve  or  almond  oil. 


THE  FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS  BILL. 

Mr.  Cross’s  new  Factory  Bill  repeals  sixteen 
Actsof  various  dates,  from  the42Qd  of  George  HI. 
CO  the  Factory  Act  of  1874,  and  consolidates  the 
law  relating  to  factories  and  workshops,  intro- 
ducing also  certain  amendments.  Part  I.  sets 
forth  the  general  law,  and  consists  of  thirty 
clauses,  relatiog  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
factories  and  workshops,  safety  of  workers 
therein,  hours  of  employment  of  children  and 
young  persona  in  factories,  and  of  ohildren  and 
young  persons  in  workshops,  holidays,  education, 
certificates  of  fitness  for  employment,  and  in. 
veetigation  into  accidents.  Part  II.  comprises 
thirty-one  clauses,  containing  special  provisions 
relating  to  various  matters — health  and  oleauli. 
ness,  with  special  mention  of  bakehouses,  special 
restrictions  as  to  employment  of  young  persons 
and  children  in  certain  specified  kinds  of  work, 
special  relaxations  of  the  general  law  in  certain 
factories  and  workshops  as  regards  hours  of 
work  and  night  work,  exemption  from  certain 
provisions  of  the  Bill  (such  as  those  for  allow- 
ance of  holidays)  where  the  workshop  is  a 
dwelling-house  in  whioh  the  family  only  of  the 
occupier  carry  on  the  handicraft.  The  clause 
providing  that  a child,  young  person,  or  woman 
shall  not  be  employed  on  Sunday  in  a factory  or 
workshop  is  not  to  apply  to  Jews  employing 
Jews,  and  keeping  Saturday  as  Sunday.  People 
are  “children”  while  under  fourteen,  and 
“young  persons”  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Part  III.  of  the  Bill  provides  for 
the  administration  of  the  law  by  inspectors, 
certifying  surgeons,  and  penalties.  Part  IV. 
contains  definitions,  and  one  or  two  special  exoep. 
tions,  and  makes  special  provisions  in  regard  to 
the  application  of  the  Bill  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  one  being  that  during  the  first  year 
under  this  Bill  (1878)  it  shall  apply  to  children 
under  nine  years  old  as  if  they  were  ten  (the 
minimum  age  for  employment  fixed  in  the  Bill), 
and  that  ohildren  nnder  nine  lawfully  employed 
before  the  commencement  of  this  Act  (on  the  lat 
of  January,  1878)  may  continue  employed.  The 
Bill  has  several  schedules.  A “factory”  is  a 
place  in  which  any  manufacturing  process  is 
carried  on  with  the  aid  of  steam,  water,  or  other 
mechanical  power ; “ workshop  ” means  any  other 
place  in  which  any  handicraft  is  carried  on  by 
any  persons,  and  to  whioh  and  over  which  the 
employer  of  such  persons  has  the  right  of  access 
and  control. 


THE  ARTISANS,  LABOURERS, 

AND  GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANV. 

On  Saturday  last  an  extraordinary  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this  company  was 
held  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  in  com- 
pliance  with  the  requisition  of  whioh  mention 
was  made  in  the  Builder  three  weeks  ago 
(page  602), 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  Baxter  Langley)  urged 
shareholders  not  to  go  into  allegations  which  had 
been  published,  and  to  reserve  whatever  they 
wished  to  say,  because  as  a committee  of  investi- 
gation was  to  be  proposed,  that  would  be  the 
proper  tribunal  at  whioh  such  questions  could  be 
dealt  with.  The  reqoisitionists  had  called  the 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a motion 
for  the  appointment  of  a oommittee  of  investiga- 
tion, and  be  would  say  that  the  directors  had 
no  objection  to  the  proposition.  Indeed,  they 
ouurted  inquiry  of  the  strictest  character,  and 
when  the  committee  was  appointed  theB  iU'd 
proposed  to  place  in  their  hands  the  resignation 
of  the  directors,  so  that  if  the  committee’s  report 
should  be  adverse  to  them  they  would,  of  course, 
retire,  and  others  would  take  their  place.  There 
was  only  one  stipulation  they  would  make,  aud 
that  was  that  the  committee  should  not  be 
formed  of  those  gentlemen  who  had  shown 
hostility  to  the  present  Board.  He  moved 
that  a committee  should  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire  into  the  financial  position  of  the  com- 
pany, the  purchase  of  the  estates,  the  cost  aud 
quantities  of  material  used  in  building,  tho  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  each  of  the  company’s 
estates,  and  soob  other  business  relating  to  the 
general  business  of  the  company  as  they  may 
deem  necessary. 

Mr.  Ashley,  M.P.,  said  he  was  glad  to  find  that 
the  Board  were  agreeable  to  the  motion  of  the 
requisitionists.  The  company  was  an  excellent 
one,  and  one  calculated  to  do  a deal  of  good,  aud 
if  anything  was  found  to  be  wrong — he  did  nob 
say  there  was — it  would  be  very  disastrous.  The 
course  the  requisitionists  had  pursued  in  calling 
the  meeting  together,  was  only  taken  after  all 
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oilier  means  bad  been  exhausted.  The  arbitrators 
had  prepared  a report,  and  would  have  sent  it 
to  the  shareholders,  bat  for  an  intimation  from 
the  Board  that  if  they  did  so  it  would  be  at  their 
peril.  They  then  asked  the  Board  to  send  it  out, 
but  that  had  never  been  done.  Throngh  Mr. 
Pearce’s  pamphlet  an  investigation  had  taken 
place,  but  the  result  bad  never  been  made  known 
to  the  shareholders,  and  therefore  they  had  called 
this  meeting.  He  seconded  the  resolution. 

It  was  afterwards  resolved  that  the  following 
gentlemen  should  be  asked  to  form  the  com- 
mittee Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P. ; Mr.  W.  H. 
Stone,  ex-M.P.  for  Portsmouth;  Mr.  C.  M. 
Palmer,  M.P. ; Mr.  E.  Noel,  M.P.;  Mr.  F.  D. 
Mooatta,  Mr.  J.  Kempster,  Mr.  H.  R.  Droope, 
the  Hon.  E.  A.  Ashley,  the  Revs.  A.  M.  Preston, 
H.  6.  Cutler,  and  J.  M'Dongal,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Dunniogton,  J.  M.  Bell,  J.  Buckell,  S.  Cozens, 
and  H.  Buckell,  power  being  given  them  to 
employ  professional  assistance. 


CHANCEL  SCREENS  : IMPORTANT 
JUDGMENT. 

Db.  Tristeam,  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of 
London,  has  delivered  judgment  in  the  Consistory 
Court  upon  the  petition  of  the  vicar  and  church- 
wardens  of  St.  Augustine’s,  Haggerstone,  to 
issue  a facnlty  authorising  the  erection  between 
the  chancel  and  the  nave  of  a dwarf  wall,  with 
entrance-gates. 

He  said  it  had  been  the  practice  to  refuse  to  issue 
faculties  authorising  the  erection  of  gates  to  cbsucel- 
ecreeus  or  of  chancel-screens  making  an  unusual  and 
marked  separation  between  the  chancel  and  nave.  In  the 
present  case  the  Court  was  asked  to  depart  from  tbatrule. 
The  argument  in  favour  of  the  gates  was  shortly  this,  that 
before  the  Reformation  chancel-screens  were  a necessary 
adjunct  to  a parish  church,  being  generally  surmounted 
with  a crucifix,  called  "the  rood”;  that  gates  were  the 
proper  sppendages  to  chancel-screens  ; that  though  the 
rood  was  directed  to  be  removed  and  the  rood-loft  altered, 
jet  the  then-eiistiog  screens  were  allowed  to  remain. and 
the  Rubric  required  a screen  of  some  sort  or  other  in  all 
our  churches.  That  construction  of  the  Rubric  was  not 
111  accordance  with  contemporaneous  or  continuous  usage  • 
and  it  bad  never  been  deemed  imperative,  in  the  faculties 
issued  since  the  date  of  the  Rubric,  to  require  the  chancel 
to  be  so  separated  from  the  nave.  The  significancy  of  the 
screens  in  question  could  only  be  construed  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  exclusion,  and  to  show  that  the  chancel  was  of 
a sacred  character,  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  church.  The  introduction  of  gates  with  such 
u significancy  might  cause  olTence  and  be  indicative 
of  making  the  parish  church  the  church  of  a party.  In  all 
the  circumstances  he  saw  no  good  reason  for  departing 
from  the  general  rule  established  by  Dr.  Lushingtou,  snd 
he  therefore  rejected  that  part  of  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
which  asked  the  Court  to  sanction  the  erection  of  gates 
attached  to  the  wall.  The  faculty  might  go  for  the  other 
alterations  desired. 

The  Commissary-General  haa  also  delivered 
judgment  on  the  petition  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Lloyd  Rusaell,  vicar  of  the  church  of  the 
Annunciation,  Chiaiehuret,  for  a faculty  autho- 
rising certain  alterationa  or  decorations  in  the 
obancel  of  the  church,  including  the  erection  of 
a chancel  screen  of  considerable  height,  with 
entrance-gates  and  a large  cross. 

He  said  the  plans  had  been  submitted  to  the  archbishop 
for  his  approval,  but  his  grace  had  declined  to  endorse 
them.  As  the  vicar  now  said  that  he  was  content  that  the 
faculty  should  go  without  the  gates  and  the  cross,  and  as 
the  screen  was  an  open  one  and  did  not  in  any  way  impede 
the  view,  and  having  been  informed  by  the  regis’lrar  that 
the  archbishop  would  not  object  to  the  plan  as  altered, 
the  faculty  might  go  for  all  the  matters  prayed,  except  the 
gates  and  cross. 


BYRON  MEMORIAL  COMPETITION, 

By  mere  accident  we  learnt,  at  the  moment  of 
going  to  press,  that  the  models  for  the  Byron 
Memorial,  sent  in  competition,  were  open  to  the 
public  in  the  west  crush-room  of  the  Albert 
Hall.  The  fact  that  we  were  allowed  to  find  this 
oofe  for  ourselves  seems  to  us  to  explain  why 
snob  ill-success  has  attended  the  endeavour  to 
obtain  good  designs.  The  whole  afifair  has  been 
bungled  by  incompetent  hands. 

Thirty-nine  designs  are  exhibited,  mostly 
bad, — many  of  them,  indeed,  are  simply  awful. 

The  committee  have  selected  for  the  first  place 
No.  6 in  the  catalosue.  In  this,  Byrou  is  seated 
npon  a rugged  rock  by  the  sea-shore.  The  bead, 
iuolined  gently  towards  the  right,  is  in  pensive 
attitude,  with  the  chin  resting  in  the  hollow  of 
the  right  hand  ; on  the  left  knee  lies  the  open  ' 
MS.  book  of  “ Gbilde  Harold,”  in  which  the  poet 
is  presumed  to  have  just  inscribed  the  famous 
stanza,  “To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o’er  flood  and 
fell.”  Eis  only  companion  is  his  favourite  New- 
foundland dog  “ Boatswain,”  who,  crouching  at 
his  feet,  looks  up  in  his  face  with  a truthful  ex- 
pression of  canine  fondness  and  fidelity.  The 
pose  of  the  poet’s  form  is  easy,  and  the  ooonte- 
nance  is  spirited  and  thonghtful.  The  pedestal 
is  very  large,  and  not  very  sucoessful.  Mr. 


Richard  Belt  is  given  as  the  name  of  the  de. 
signer. 

The  model  placed  second  in  merit  by  the  com. 
mifctee  is  No.  13  in  the  catalogue,  and  involves 
much  more  design.  The  notion  embodied  is  that 
Byron,  as  the  Greek  patriot,  of  whom  a very 
characteristic  figure  is  given,  is  watched  over 
by  Minerva,  whose  shield  forms  a nimbus  to  his 
bead,  and  whose  bust  crowns  a Stele  behind 
him  ; and  there  are  two  side  figures  representing 
Poetry  and  Chivalry. 

We  are  also  able  to  add  that  the  authors  of 
this  design  are  Mr.  Mullins,  sculptor,  and  Mr. 
H.  H.  Statham,  architect. 


FALL  OF  A BRIDGE  AND  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

The  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Society  has  beennmrred  by 
a dreadful  accident,  owing  to  the  fall,  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  of  the  Widcombe  Suspension 
Bridge,  leading  from  the  Great  Western  Station 
at  Bath  across  to  Widcombe,  in  the  direction  of 
the  showjard.  The  bridge,  which  seems  to  have 
been  blocked  with  people  at  one  end,  owing 
to  inadequate  arrangements  for  taking  tolls,  is 
described  by  the  Times  as  bavingbeen  constructed 
some  fifteen  years  ago  as  a foot-bridge, 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Hicks  & Isaacs. 
It  was  of  wood  and  iron,  was  about  12  fr,  in 
width,  and,  though  it  was  popularly  known  as 
the  Widcombe  “Suspension”  Bridge,  was  really 
snpporti-d  by  an  arch  of  woodwork  stretched 
fiom  buttress  to  buttress,  either  end  of  which 
was  secured  to  piers  by  tie-bolts.  The  flooring 
of  the  bridge  was  braced  to  the  over-arohing 
woodwork  ^by  suspeDBion-rods,  the  whole  struc- 
ture being  thus  of  a light  description  ; and 
though  the  massive  beams  of  wood  forming  the 
girders  of  the  flooring  gave  it  an  appearance  of 
considerable  strength,  it  was  never  intended  to 
carry  an  enormous  weight  such  as  that  to  which 
it  was  now  subjected.  The  span  was  about  180  ft. 
and  the  face  of  the  buttress  on  a level  with 
ChivertOD. street  was  about  40  ft.  above  the  bed 
of  the  river,  the  water  in  which  was  about  10ft. 
deep.  It  is  computed  that  about  200  persons  were 
on  the  bridge  justjbefore  the  time  of  its  fracture. 
About  fifty  of  them  bad  passed  the  toll-keeper, 
when  the  flooring  of  the  bridge  was  seen  to  be 
bending  in  the  middle  beneath  the  superincum. 
bent  weight,  and  in  one  moment  a crash  was 
beard,  the  ends  of  the  tie-rods  and  girders  rest- 
ing on  the  south  buttress  were  seen  to  separate 
from  the  masonry,  and  the  holiday  crowd  pre- 
viously standing  on  the  bridge  were  suddenly 
shot,  as  it  were,  down  two  inoliued  planes  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  river.  Several  persons 
were  killed,  among  them  being  Mr.  John  Thorne, 
surveyor,  of  Charminster.  Some  forty  or  fifty 
persons  were  serionsly  injured,  and  are  in- 
patients of  the  Bath  United  Hospital.  Who  is 
to  blame  for  the  overloading  of  so  comparatively 
fragile  a structure  P 


NEW  PARKS. 

Pntsley. — On  the  26th  nit.  a new  public  park, 
— a gift  to  the  town  by  a deceased  citizen,  Mr. 
Robert  Brodie,  accountant, — was  opened  with 
much  ceremony.  The  park  is  situated  at  High 
Carriage-hill,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town, 
and  extends  to  about  twenty -two  acres.  Its  value 
is  estimated  at  16,0001.,  and  during  the  past 
year  or  two  the  Town  Council  have  expended 
about  2,8001.  in  laying  it  out  and  ornamenting  it. 

Qateshead, — Since  the  grounds  of  Mr.  William 
Wailes,  at  Saltwell,  were  purchased  by  the 
Gateshead  Corporation  and  converted  into  a 
park  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  at  that 
time,  had  little  or  no  place  approaching  to  a 
reoreation-ground,  great  improvemente  have  been 
made  by  way  of  farther  beautifying  the  estate. 
For  some  time  past  the  Park  Committee  have 
been  pushing  on  the  work  of  improvement  with 
rapidity.  One  of  the  chief  features  will  be  the 
long  promenade,  which  is  at  present  nnder  forma- 
tion at  the  north  end  of  the  park.  On  either 
side  of  the  promenade  the  ground  has  been  laid 
ont  ander  the  direotiouof  Mr.  Heath,  of  London, 
landscape  gardener. 


A Big  Stone. — A stone  of  large  dimensions 
has  just  been  got  from  the  quarry  of  Messrs. 
Cbarnook  & Sons,  Southonram,  for  Messrs.  John 
Jennings  & Son,  stone  merchants.  The  size  of 
it  was  16  ft.  10  in.  by  10  ft.  4 in.,  in  all  163^ 
superficial  feet,  and  the  weight  aeveo  tons. 


DRYING  PROCESS. 

Sib,— I have  only  jast  had  opportanity  of  aeriog  1 
Laacelles  about  the  visit  of  the  Architectural  Aaaooiatioi 
his  works,  as  reported  in  your  paper  {p.  295.  ante),  an 
have  been  nnable  until  now  to  communicate  to  you  my  ol 
tion  to  part  of  the  report  respecting  ourdryiog  process 
states,  " The  temperature  is  allowed  to  rise  to  from 
to  15o°,  never  exceeding  the  latter."  This  places 
matter  in  a different  light  from  what  we  like  to  have 
and  from  what  it  really  is.  The  temperature  in  this  p 
cess  must  rise  to  15ti°  Fahr.,  at  the  very  least,  and  we 
not  recommend  a trial  of  it  at  a lower  temperature,  i 
for  the  more  effectual  working,  t,  e.  a greater  saving 
time,  &o.,  the  temperature  should  rise  to  170°,  -160' 
170°.  8.  G.  Dennis 


SSooIiS  §[ccnbth. 

Street  Life  in  Londoyi,  By  J.  Thomson,  F.R.G 
and  Adolphe  Smith.  Sampson  Low  & C 
Fleefc.street. 

One-halp  of  the  world  does  not  know  how  t 
other  half  live.  Those  who,  admitting  this  fa 
think  it  ought  to  be  otherwise  will  welooi 
“ Street  Life  in  London,”  now  publishing  . 
monthly  parts.  Each  part  contains  three  p 
manent  photographic  illustrations,  taken  fr< 
life  expressly  for  the  poblioation,  with  letb 
press  mostly  by  Mr.  Adolphe  Smith.  Part 
for  example,  just  now  issued,  consists  of  t 
“ Dramatio  Shoeblack”;  “Tickets,”  the  Cai 
dealer;  and  the  “ Old  Clothes  of  St.  Giles.”  Soi 
of  the  articles,  treating  of  individual  persO! 
become  biographies  of  the  humble,  and  open' 
view  fresh  phases  of  life.  The  photograp 
would  be  better  if  the  faces  were  kept  light: 
The  work  when  completed  will  make  au 
structive  as  well  as  entertaining  volume. 


misrcitaiwa. 

TRe  Artisans’  Institute.  — The  anm 
meeting  of  this  Instiinte  was  held  on  the  ^ 
inst.,  the  Earl  of  Roseberry  in  the  ohair.  T 
report,  read  by  the  principal,  the  Rev.  Hen 
Solly,  states  that,  “ Although  the  number 
members  is  not  so  large  as  at  first,  when  t 
Institute  was  supposed  to  be  more  of  a club  tb 
for  educational  purposes,  yet,  as  the  object  is 
have  real  students,  and  not  merely  members  n 
join  without  belonging  to  classes,  we  may  c 
tainly  be  congratulated  on,  and  be  encourag 
by,  our  increased  success.  Taking  the  tol 
number  of  students  last  session  at  100,  we  fi 
an  increase  in  oor  present  numbers  of  ninei 
three,  the  total  number,  including  those  of  t 
Bricklayers’  Class,  row  being  193.  Of  the- 
several  attend  more  than  one  class,  so  that  t 
nnmber  actually  enrolled  in  the  class  legist 
hooka  exceeds  278. 

A Projected  Rival  to  the  Royal  Academ 
A London  letter  to  a provincial  Journal  says  tk 
a number  of  artists  of  position  met  a few  wee 
ago  to  discuss  the  practicability  of  organisi 
an  exhibition  of  paintings  and  sculpture  < 
London,  on  a large  scale,  following  the  genei 
plan  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  adopting  vario 
alterations  in  detail.  The  numberofgood  wor. 
sent  in  to  the  Royal  Academy  is  so  largely  : 
excess  of  the  available  space  in  the  saloons  < 
that  institution  that  every  year  a good  deal  i' 
disappointment  and  discouragement  is  given 
all  ranks  of  artists  outside  the  potent  Corpor 
tioD  itself.  The  contemplated  association  isi 
be  called  the  "National  Society  of  Artists,”  ai 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  conditions  will  1 
that  tvhen  the  number  of  members  reaches: 
certain  maximum,  a stated  proportiou  shall  reti 
annually,  so  as  to  cause  a constant  infusion . 
new  blood. 

Jewish  Almshouses  for  Liverpool. — Nc 
almshouses  for  Jewish  ladies  have  been  cons: 
crated  in  Liverpool.  They  are  situate  in  Nor. 
Hill-street,  Toxteth  Park,  and  have  been  erectei 
at  the  cost  of  the  late  Miss  Eliza  Jackson.  T 
honses  are  intended  for  the  reception  of  reduc; 
ladies  of  the  Jewish  faith.  The  building  b 
been  constructed  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  It 
nederstood  that  six  ladies  will  reside  in  t' 
bouses,  and  for  each  a large  living-room,  bedrooti 
and  kitchen  are  provided,  and  there  is  a ve.! 
pretty  garden  in  front  of  the  main  building.  T.'; 
apaceoconpied  by  the  institution  covers  an  ar  I 
of  about  1,000  square  yards.  The  land  ai| 
building  have  cost  3,600i.,  and  Mrs.  Braham  hi 
invested  7,0001.  iu  Consols  so  as  to  provide  a sir 
of  200f.  per  year  for  the  maintenance  of  t! 
inmates.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Houltli 
Wise,  of  Liverpool,  aud  the  builder  is  Mr.  J.  I 
M'Gaol. 
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Chinese  Washermen. — It  is  stated  that  an 
experiment  is  shortly  to  be  made  in  introdnoiog 
“ Chinese  domestic  labour  ” into  England.  Ship, 
loads  of  Chinese  labourers  are  about  to  be  im- 
ported by  a London  6rm  of  shippers.  They  will 
be  sent  over  by  a Hong  Kong  bouse.  John 
Chinaman  offers  his  services  as  cook,  houseman, 
and  washerman;  and,  if  accounts  be  true,  be  is 
in  those  capacities  invalnable.  As  a laundry- 
man  he  is  said  to  be  unapproachable,  and  an 
opportonity  for  displaying  bis  talents  in  that 
direction  is  shortly  to  be  given  by  the  erection 
jf  a Chinese  laundry  in  Holland  Park.  The 
building,  it  is  said,  has  already  been  begnn. 

The  Marezza  Marble  Company — The 
Patent  Marezza  Marble  Company,  whose  works 
in  Sbenton-street,  Old  Kent.road,  have  been 
carried  on  during  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
have  at  length  been  brought  to  a stand,  and  the 
company  is  now  in  liquidation  owing  to  want  of 
adequate  support.  Py  order  of  the  liquidators 
che  patent  rights  of  the  company,  together  with 
the  whole  of  the  manufacturing  plant,  were 
offered  for  sale  on  the  premises  on  Tuesday ; 
but  although  several  offers  were  made,  we  under- 
stand  that  no  actual  sale  was  effected,  and  that 
the  Base  of  the  premises  also  failed  to  oommand 
a purchaser. 

A Chester  Cocoa-house. — In  order  to  obtain 
the  accommodation  required  for  the  Nag’s  Head 
Cocoa-house,  the  premises  are  now  undergoing 
considerable  alteration.  Ou  the  ground-floor  will 
be  a restaurant,  33  ft.  long  and  17  ft.  wide,  with 
a public  entrance  from  Foregaie.streefc.  The 
front  of  the  building  will  be  entirely  new,  and 
sabstantial’y  constructed  with  Euglish  oak 
framing  and  briok  filling,  in  the  style  charao- 
teristio  of  the  old  bouses  of  Chester.  Messrs. 
Farrimond  & Co.  are  the  contractors  for  the 
work,  which  is  being  executed  from  the  designs 
and  nnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Douglas, 
architect. 

Randle’s  Patent  System  of  Glazing. — The 
spread  of  this  system  appears  fully  to  justify  the 
good  opinion  of  it  we  have  expressed.  The  roof 
of  the  proposed  great  railway  station  for  the 
Caledonian  Railway  Company,  in  Gordon. street, 
Glasgow,  which  will  have  130,000  square  feet  of 
glass,  is  to  bo  executed  according  to“Rendle’8 
Patent  System,”  on  the  ground  that  it  admits  of 
a very  liberal  amount  of  ventilation,  while  it 
prevents  all  ingress  of  rain. 


TENDERS. 

For  completine  the  tower  of  St.  ilark’a  Church,  Weit 
Hackoej.  Mr.  E.  L.  Blackburue,  architect: — 

Stamp  & Bowtle  £4,376  o 0 

Cook  3, 7-1*5  0 0 

Sargeant  3,485  0 0 

High  & Co.  . ....  3,270  0 0 

Forrest  (in  error)  2,296  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  Trinity  Church,  Gunnerabnry, 
Middlesex,  for  the  Rev.  W.  Frith.  Messrs.  R.  Tomlinson 
& Byrae,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  archi- 
tects:— 

Gibson  Bros £3,ra3  0 0 

Admonaon  i:  Sons 2,991  0 0 

Nye  2,970  0 0 

Carless 2.890  0 0 

Esden 2,800  0 0 

Edymon 2,725  0 0 

Brunaden  2.610  0 0 

Barnes  (too  late) 2,600  0 0 


For  Friends'  schools,  at  Saffron  Walden,  Essex.  Mr. 


Edward  Burgess,  architect: — 

Brown  

Bayes,  Bros.,  & Alleu  . 

Whiffen  & Sons 

Dove  Bros.  ... 

Browne  & Robinson  .... 

Kirk&Randell  

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill 

Brass 

Jerrard 

BtU  & Sons 


..  £19,226  0 
..  18,186  0 
..  18,150  0 
....  17,672  0 
....  17,621  0 
..  17,479  0 
,.  17,440  0 
..  17,397  0 
..  17,383  0 
,.  16,5-45  0 


For  houses  in  St.  FauTs-road,  Birmirghatn,  for  Mr, 
Webb.  Messrs.  T.  C.  & J.  F.  Sharp,  architects  : — 

Mountl'ord All, 698  0 0 

Charley  1,690  0 0 

Mills  &.  Son  1,66-1  0 0 

Dowse 1,643  0 0 

Bowen  (accepted)  I,5i5  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  shop,  &c.,  Readiog,  for  Mr. 
Wm.  Mcllroy.  Messrs.  Wm,  & J.  T.  Brown  & F.  W. 
Albury,  architects  : — 

Talbot £900  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  warehomes  and  stablins, 
Reading,  for  Mr.  James  Holmes.  Mesa.-s.  Wm.  & J.  T. 
Brown  & P.  W.  Albury,  architects 

Searie  £1,360  0 0 

For  houses  in  Oxford-road,  Moseley,  Birmingham,  for 
Mr.  Fowler.  Messrs.  T.  C.  & J.  F.  Sharp,  architects  ; — 

Simroins £2,950  0 0 

Corbett  2,905  0 0 

Mills  A Son  2,868  0 0 

Bowen  2,843  0 0 

Hartley 2,797  0 0 

Hsqcox  2,718  0 0 

Mountford  (accepted)  2,660  0 0 

For  a block  of  eight  cottages,  for  the  Bromley  Cottage 
Improvement  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  George  Truefltt, 
architect: — 

Carter £1,430  0 0 

Fayne  & Balding 1,269  0 0 

Copping  (accepted) 1,290  0 0 

For  erecting  a bouse  on  the  Hendon  Estate,  Hampstead, 
for  Mr.  W.  Ambrose.  Mr.  George  Trneiitt,  architect:— 
Extra  for  red 
facings. 

Scrivener  & White  ...  £4, i'40  0 0 ...  £40  0 0 

Patrick  & Son  3,9.8  0 0 ...  31  0 0 

Wuroe 3,800  0 0 ...  20  0 0 

Bird  (accepted)  3,800  0 0 ...  — 

For  alterations  to  the  York  and  Albany,  Regent’s  Park. 
Messrs.  Bird  S,  Walters,  architects  : — 

Godden  £1,179  0 0 

Newman  A Mann 1,172  0 0 

Hoekly  1,135  0 0 

Williams  A Sons  1,120  0 0 

Brown 1,079  0 0 

Mark  987  0 0 

Anley  040  0 0 

For  alterations  at  tbs  Civet  Cat,  High-street,  Ken- 
sington. Messrs.  Bird  A Walters,  architects  ; — 

Sykes  £613  0 0 

Brown 480  0 0 

Williams  A Sons 430  0 0 

Mark  422  0 0 

Anley 380  0 0 

Hoekly  380  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  Lord  Napier  Tavern,  Victoria 
Park,  for  Mr.  Fredk.  Day.  Messrs.  Ashby  A Green, 
architects : — 

Cole £721  0 0 

Chariton  A Mansell 697  0 0 

Smith 682  0 0 

Lewis  670  0 0 

Biamp  A Bowtie  (accepted)  -175  0 0 

Feiclerert'  Jfork, 

Warne  (too  late)  £58  0 0 

Skinner  (accepted)  36  15  0 

QoiJilUri'  U'orJc, 

Vanghan  A Co.  £53  0 0 

Winn ...  25  0 0 

Dodron  (accepted)  23  0 0 

Plate  Olaat,  li’riiinj,  and  Emhotting. 

Hollyer  (acceptea^ £165  14  4 

For  the  Blundell-atreet  Schools  of  the  Kingston-upon- 
Hull  School  Board.  Messrs.  W.  Botterill  A Son,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  supplied : — 

Stamp...  £7,517  0 0 

Skinner  7,490  0 0 

Sergeant  7.-170  0 0 

Barry  7,400  0 0 

Smith  7,3S8  0 0 

Jackson  A Son 7,245  0 0 

Musgruve,  jun 7,150  0 0 

Giassby  . 7,080  0 0 

Brown 7,039  0 0 

Drury  A Harper  7,023  0 0 

Habbershaw  A Son 6,967  16  9 

Hocknry  A Liggins  (accepted)  6,804  14  0 

For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  house  and  shop,  179, 
Green-street,  Bethnal-green.  Messrs.  T.  A W,  Stone, 
architects.  Quantiiiesnot  supplied 

Hughes.  ,£379  0 0 

Thomereon  372  0 0 

Howard 365  0 0 

Moore 350  0 0 

Souster  297  0 0 

Accepted  for  the  enlargemeat  and  alteration  of  the 
Shustoke  Industrial  School : — 

C.  J.  A G.  For £2,498  17  6 

For  north  boundary-wall.  Manor-park  Cemetery.  Littla 
Ilford:- 

Richardson  £640  0 0 

Williams 610  0 0 

Page  605  0 0 

Warr  670  0 0 

Stamp  A Bowcle 558  0 0 

Jackson 642  0 0 

Webb  (accepted) 625  0 0 

For  pair  of  villa  residences,  Avenue-road,  Forest-gate, 
Mr.  \V.  Smith,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Dyer  41893  0 0 

Pago  975  0 0 

Noble 876  0 0 


Doings  at  Montreal. — A letter  from  Canada 
the  Qlouceatershire  Chronicle  says: — "At 
ntreal  the  signs  of  progress  and  improvement 
evident  on  every  band.  The  new  City  Hall 
Id  every  respect  the  grandest  and  most  im- 
ling  structure  in  Canada,  with  the  single  ex- 
)tion  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  at  Ottawa 
e Windsor  Hotel,  now  approaching  completion 
a total  cost  of  §750,000,  is  a gigantic  cara- 
iserai  on  the  American  plan.  It  is  six  or  seven 
ries  high,  faced  with  out  stone  on  the  two 
noipal  fronts,  and  will  prolably  prove  about 
profitable  an  investment  as  the  Great  Eastern 
the  Grand  Trunk.  But  the  most  remarkable, 
lUgh  nob  the  largest,  building  in  Montreal  is 
ioubtedly  the  new  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  an 
lot  model,  it  is  said  (of  oourse  on  a reduced 
.le),  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  The  walls  are 
N about  60  ft.  high,  but  for  the  present  the 
rk  is  at  a standstill.  The  onstom  among 
man  Catholics  here  in  building  a new  ohurob 

0 do  the  work  on  cash  principles.  As  long  ae 

1 cash  comes  in  the  work  goes  on  j when  one 
ps  the  other  stops  also.  The  Protestant 
item,  on  tho  other  band,  is  to  run  up  the 
Idiog  as  if  working  for  a wager,  and  then 
rtgage  it  to  the  last  brick  to  pay  the  con- 
otor.  The  main  pecnliarity  developed  by 

Peter’s,  so  far,  is  the  absence  of  windows, 
ing  it  rather  a barn-like  appearance.” 

[ttstitntion  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — 
9 annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was 
d,  on  the  3lst  alt.,  in  the  ball  of  the  Institu- 
a of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George-street, 
. Thomas  Hawksley,  the  president,  in  the 
lir.  The  president  announced  that,  snbjeot 
satisfactory  arrangement  being  made  in  the 
ality,  the  next  meeting  of  the  lasbitntioD 
old  be  held  in  Bristol,  from  July  24t,h  to  July 
:h  inclusive.  The  reason  for  the  change  in 
I date  was  because  that  formerly  appointed 
shed  with  the  assizes,  and  there  would  not  be 
heient  hotel  accommodation  in  the  town.  He 
1 also  bo  state  that  a committee  of  the  council 
1 been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
ms  for  obtaining  possession  of  premises  iu 
istmineter,  deemed  by  the  committee  to  be 
table  for  the  lustitotion.  The  business  of 
I session  was  then  commenced  by  the  renewed 
onssion  on  ” Homogeneous  Iron,  and  the 
gree  of  Homogeneity  to  be  effected  in  Iron 
daced  by  various  Systems  of  Puddling  and 
leeqnenb  Working,”  by  Mr,  Henry  Kirk,  of 
TkingtoD,  the  author  of  the  paper,  which  was 
itinued  by  Mr.  Siemens,  Dr.  Bell,  and  other 
itlemen. 

Paper  Houses. — A manofaciuring  company 
Visoonsin,  according  to  the  New  York  Mail, 
ps  three  mills  constantly  mnning  on  build- 
paper,  having  capacity  for  the  making  of 
een  tons  per  day.  As  long  ago  as  1857 
company  began  the  manufacture  of  paper 
bailding-purposes.  The  pap*^r  is  a thick, 
3 pasteboard,  wound  iu  rolls  of  25  lb,  to 
lb.  each,  and  usually  52  in.  wide.  While 
process  of  manufacture  it  is  subject  to  a 
iBure  of  hundreds  of  tons,  which  compresses 
fibres  together  inonesolid  body,  thus  making 
absolutely  air-tight  sheet;  and  as  paper  is 
of  the  best  nou-conductoiB  known,  it  resists 
action  of  both  heat  and  cold,  and  so  a build, 
lined  with  it  is  made  warm  in  winter  and 
in  summer.  It  does  nob  shrink  like  lumber, 
is  nob  affected  by  frost,  cold,  heat,  or  damp. 

I ; and  it  is  known  that  it  will  not  burn  as 
lily  as  wood,  on  account  of  its  hardness  and 
lity,  and  by  its  use  a house  can  be  almost,  if 
absolutely,  tight.” 

!lie  Opera  House  on  the  Embankment. — 
he  meeting  of  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of 
•ks  on  tho  Ist  inst.,  the  Works  and  General 
poses  Committee  submitted  a report  as  to  an 
licatioD  by  Mr.  Mapleson  for  an  extension  of 
J until  Lady-day  next  for  therooeng.in  of  the 
Opera  House  on  the  Victoria  Embankment, 
a further  extension  of  six  months  from  that 
for  its  entire  completion,  and  recommending 
the  application  be  granted,  subject  to  an 
lemenb  prepared  by  the  solicitor  of  the  Board, 
submitted  with  the  report  of  the  committee 
approval  and  scaling  by  the  Board.  Mr. 
he  said  the  agreement  well  protected  the 
■ests  of  the  Board,  and  simply  extended  the 
I for  roofing-in  and  completing  the  building, 
mt  having  been  paid  up  to  the  present  time, 
recommendation  was  agreed  to. 
ewgate. — The  City  Press  is  assured  that 
■umours  as  to  the  removal  of  Newgate  are 
(oixeot. 


For  houses  in  Oxford-road,  Moseley,  Birmingham,  for 
Mr.  Folter.  Mt-sara.  T.  C.  A J.  F.  Sharp,  a-chiteeia 

Mountford £1,323  10  0 

Haneex  l,32fi  0 0 

Mills  A Son 1,32  J 0 0 

Bowen l,3o5  0 0 

KiroO’JB  1,377  0 0 

Corbett  1,275  0 0 

Loud  1,208  0 0 

Duwae  (accepted)  1,244  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  porters’  houses,  for  Messrs. 
Huntley  A Falraer,  Eeaditis.  Messrs.  Wm.  A J.  T. 
Brown  A F.  W.  Albury,  architects 

Filewood  £1,245  10  0 


For  house,  Sebert-road,  Forest-gate,  for  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Feters,  architect.  No  quantities: — 

Page  £495  0 0 

Ullett -475  0 0 

Hoskins 415  0 0 


For  house,  8ebert-road,  Forest-guie,  for  Mr.  Shunter, 
Mr.  Feters,  arcniiect:  — 

Fuge  £600  0 0 

Dliett 570  0 0 

Hoskins 466  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  five  cottages  in  Raynham-road 
Edmonton.  M'".  T.  J.  HiU,  architect  :— 

Coofe  A Sttjer £895  0 0 

Wilkins  (accepted),.,.. 850  0 0 
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For  neir  billiard>room  and  repairs  and  alterationa, 
No.  23,  Pslace-eardens,  Sensiogton,  for  Mr.  Philip 
Palh.  Messrs.  Salomons  & Wornom,  architects.  Qaan- 
tides  by  Mr.  Bagg : — 

Billiard-room.  Repairs,  &c. 

Dove  Bros £2,585  0 0 £2,000  0 0 

Shepherd  2,106  0 0 1,668  0 0 

Nightingale  2,100  0 0 1,460  0 0 

Kinninmont ......  2,249  15  0 1,243  15  0 

Macey  1.950  0 0 1,643  0 0 


For  new  school-rooms  and  alterations  to  Abney  Congre- 
gational Church,  Stoke  Newington.  Mr.  T.  F.  Fife, 
architect 


Bayes,  Bros.  & Allen  £2,718 

Hayworth,., 2,693 

Srmth 2,673 

Barber  2,521 

Groom  2,520 

Larter  2,480 

Staines  & Son 2,478 

Linfleld 2,026 


0 0 


Allow  for  old 
materials. 
£44  10  0 


0 0 


For  works  in  restoration  to  stonework,  &o.,  to 
Bloomsbury  Chapel,  Bloomsbury-street.  Messrs.  George 
& Peto,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Stoner 
& Sons ! — 

Simpson  & Son £3,652  0 0 

Peto  Bros 3,221  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill 3,200  0 0 

Brass  1,650  0 0 

Dove  Bros 1,600  0 0 


For  schools,  Tooley-street,  Southwark,  for  Rev.  J.  C. 
Bamber.  Mr,  H.  J.  Hauiom,  architect 

Smith  ,.  £1,895  0 0 

Lsthey  Bros 1,834  0 0 

Gregory  1,817  0 0 

Btimson  4 Co 1,783  0 0 

Turtle  & Appleton  1,765  0 0 


For  warehouse,  Felix-street,  Westminster  Bridge-road, 
for  Mr.  J.  Ward.  Mr.  John  Groom,  architect : — 

Patrick  £3,797  0 0 

Downs 3,765  0 0 

Marshall 3,680  0 0 

Nightingale  3,475  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  3,456  0 0 

Thompson  3,340  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 3,300  0 0 

Smith  3,158  0 0 


£357 


For  additions  to  dwelling-honse,  Wilford-rosd,  Notting- 
ham.  Mr.  T.  G.  Alderson,  architect ; — 

Cordon  

FarnallBros.  

Mason 335  19 

Cheater  278  6 

Flinders 273  10 

Tyers  ..  257  10 


For  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Estate  of  Mr.  David 
Mitchell,  at  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  Francis 
Newman,  surveyor 

Sibley £720  0 0 

Coker 640  0 0 

Coker,  jun 636  0 0 

Meader  630  0 0 

Hayden  620  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  school  in  Bath-road,  Swindon,  for 
Mr.  8.  Snell.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bead,  architect : — 

Phillips  £297  10  0 

Barrett  2O8  10  0 

Wiltshire  (accepted) 206  0 0 


For  alterations  at  No.  35,  Wood-street,  Swindon,  for 
Mr.  J,  Chandler.  Mr.  VV.  H.  Bead,  architect • 
Wiltshire  (accepted) £397  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  sLi  almshouses  in  Cricklade-street, 
Smndon,  for  tbe  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  of  the  pariah. 
Mr.  W.'H.  Bead,  architect: — 

Phillips  ..  £919  16  0 

Thomas  905  10  0 

Wiltshire  809  0 0 

Barrett* 891  17  0 

* Accepted  subject  to  reduction  in  plan. 


„ -1  connexion  with  the 

Water  Works,  Kipley,  Derby,  for  the  Local  Board. 
B.  Argile,  jnn.,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Beardsley  £1,509  7 6 

Helling  1,161  2 1 

Knight.,  1,126  16  8 

Conpe  . 1,007  14  0 

Stevenson  664  10  0 

Fretwall 676  8 

Wain  666  4 


0 ! 


For  the  erection  ol  new  warehouses  at  the  comer  of 
Crown-street  and  Button-street,  Oxford-street,  for  Messrs, 
Crosse  & Blackwell.  Mr.  B.  L.  Bonmien,  architect. 
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T.  B.  (the  exItUag  law  ia  doabtfol  ; bat  we  are  disposed  to  think 
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O.  T.— G.  'W.— Dr-  P.-E.L.  B.-C.-C-  H.— T.  3.  W.— ty,  B.  A Son.— 
J.  W.-a  A J.  8.— A.  C.— a J.  J.— J.  P.-G.  IL— H.  C.  a— E.  A.— 
a.  L.  E--G.  A B.-H.  P.-O.  S.  H,-H.  H.— M.  A a— 3.  H. 

We  are  eompelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

A 11  statements  of  tacts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  tbe  name  and  address  of  tbs  tender,  not  neceaearlly  for 
publication. 

Kotk.— The  reqMnsibiUty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  ol  course,  with  tbe  authors. 
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Sanitary 
Engineering. 

nEEE  ia  an  incon- 
venienoe  attaching  to 
the  publication,  within 
four  years,  by  the  same 
publisher,  of  two  books, 
by  different  authors, 
bearing  the  same  title. 
In  1873  Messrs.  Spon 
published  a work,  by 
Mr.  Baldwin  Latham, 
which  we  noticed  at  the 
time,  entitled  “ Sanitary 
Eogineering:  a Guide 
to  the  Construction  of 
Works  of  Sewerage  and 
House  Draiooge,  with 
Tables  for  facilitating 
the  Calculations  of  the 
Engineer.”  This  month 
we  have  before  ns,  from 
the  same  publishers,  a 
lame  of  430  pages,  called  Sanitary  Eogi- 
lering : a Series  of  Lectures  given  before  the 
ihool  of  Military  Engineering  at  Chatham, 
76,”  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton.  It  ia  necessary 
mention  this  fact,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
□fusion  which  might  othernise  arise  from 
ferring  to  one  or  other  of  the  volumes  issued 
ider  the  same  title. 

Mr.  Latham  claimed  that  op  to  the  time  of  the 
.blication  of  his  book,  in  April,  1873,  no  work 
id  been  published  which  treats  entirely  on 
bjecbs  relating  to  sanitary  engineering ; the 
erature  of  the  subject  being  for  the  most  part 
•read  over  a vast  number  of  Parliamentary 
ipera.”  He  apologised  for  the  hurried  com. 
lation  ot  a volume  which  labours  under  the 
aadvantage  of  being  without  a table  of  con- 
nts.  Mr.  Denton’s  book,  on  the  other  hand, 
iving  probably  had  opportunities  for  revision 
ace  the  delivery  of  the  lectures  which  it  re- 
oduces,  is  a model  of  good  arrangement  as  to 
vision,  indication  of  contents,  and  indexing, 
e have  so  recently  had  to  speak  of  the  loss  of 
which  is  involved  by  the  too  frequent 
aotice  of  engineers  working  on  the  same  field 
ithout  making  proper  reference  to  the  labonrs 
their  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  that  we 
ust  now  drop  the  question  of  the  relative  merits 
the  two  homonymous  books  on  sanitary 
gineering,  and  proceed  to  a description  of  the 
lame  before  us.* 

Mr.  Bailey  Denton’s  book  is  drawn  up  in  five 
risions.  These  relate  to  air,  water,  the  dwell- 
j,  the  town  and  the  village,  and  the  disposal 
sewerage.  In  the  first  division  the  work  dis- 
i the  oonstitaents  of  normal  air ; the  attain. 


Sanitary  Eofrineering:  a Courae  of  Lectures  pivon 
ore  tbo  School  of  Military  Engineering  at  Chatham 
6,  by  J.  Bailey  Denton.  F.G.S.,  M.lnst.  C.E.  London 
3D.  1877, 


able  standard  of  purity  in  air;  tbe  quantity  of 
air  respired  by  hnman  beings ; tbe  mean 
quantities  of  oxygen  and  of  carbonic  acid  existiug 
in  the  atmosphere ; the  foreign  matter  and 
various  agencies  polluting  and  counteracting 
the  pollution  of  air ; the  subject  of  malaria ; the 
effect  on  the  air,  and  on  the  general  health, 
of  dry  and  wet  soils ; the  effect  of  subsoil 
drainage  on  temperature;  and  the  necessity  of 
the  maintenance  of  a certain  standard  of  parity 
in  the  air  surrounding  and  entering  dwellings. 

The  ordinary  proportions  given  for  the  con- 
stitution  of  atmospheric  air  are  four.fifths,  by 
volume,  of  nitrogen,  and  one-fifth  of  oxygen, 
mixed  with  a very  small  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid.  On  the  authority  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  it 
is  stated  that  the  purest  air  fitted  for  human 
respiration  contains  not  less  than  20  99  per  cent, 
of  oxygen,  and  not  more  than  0'3  per  cent,  of 
oarbonio  acid.  The  fair  attainable  standard  of 
respirable  air  is  stated  by  the  same  writer  as 
20  96  oxjgen,  79  00  nitrogen,  and  '01  carbonic 
acid,  with  a varying  quantity  of  watery  vapour. 
According  to  Professor  Huxley,  about  350  cubic 
feet  of  air  pass  through  the  lungs  of  an  average 
individual  per  diem.  In  passing  through  the 
kings  this  air  loses  from  4 to  6 per  cent,  of  its 
volume  of  oxygen,  and  gives  from  4 to  5 per 
cent,  of  oarbonio  acid.  During  twenty-four 
hours  there  will  be  consamed  about  10,000  grains 
of  oxygen  and  produced  about  12,000  grains  of 
carbonic  acid,  corresponding  to  3,300  grains  of 
carbon.  During  the  same  time,  about  5,000 
grains,  or  nine  ounces,  of  water,  are  exhaled  by 
the  lungs.  Having  gone  thus  far  into  detail,  it 
would  have  been  better  for  the  reader  that  the 
book  should  give  a little  more  information.  Thns, 
it  is  as  well  to  add,  in  order  to  make  the  facts 
cited  available  for  further  use,  the  atomic  equi. 
valents  of  the  gases  mentioned.  These  are, 
hydrogen  1,  oxygen  16,  nitrogen  14,  carbon  12. 
Carbonic  acid  consists  of  one  equivalent  of 
carbon  pins  two  of  oxygen,  = 44 ; water  consists 
of  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  plus  two  of  hydro* 
gen,  = 18;  and  ammonia,  which  plays  a very 
important  part  in  the  contamination  of  the  air, 
as  well  as  in  the  growth  of  plants,  oontains  one 
eqnivalent  of  nitrogen,  plus  three  of  hydrogen, 
= 17.  Dr.  De  Chanmont  says  that  each  adult  | 
consumes  in  food  from  3,500  to  4,000  grains  of  | 
carbon  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  dietary  taken  I 
from  the  food-product  iuvestigations  at  South  ) 
Kensington  gives  ten  onnoeaof  carbon,  or  4,375  ! 
grains,  for  the  foroe-prodnoing  elements  of  food. 
The  oarbonio  acid  exhaled,  in  the  former  case, 
to  vitiate  tbe  atmosphere,  is  17  cubic  feet.  In 
addition  to  this,  a quantity  of  watery  vapour  ia 
given  off  from  the  person.  Dr.  De  Chanmont 
says  that  an  assembly  of  2,000  persons  will 
give  out  in  two  hours  seventeen  gallons  of  water 
in  vapour,  and  nearly  as  much  carbon  as  would 
be  extracted  from  a owt.  of  coals.  Dr.  Parkes 
puts  tbe  carbonic  acid  exhaled  from  the  lungs 
at  from  12  to  16  cubic  feet ; to  which  has  to  be 


added  an  nndetermined  quantity  from  the  skin* 
On  Professor  Huxley’s  estimate,  an  individnal 
vitiates  1,760  ft.  of  pure  air  to  the  extent  of  one 
per  cent,  in  twenty.four  hours,  or  17,500  ft.  to 
the  extent  of  one  per  mille.  Taking  the  amonnt 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  at  three  parts,  and  in 
expired  air  at  470  parts,  in  10,000,  such  an  indi. 
vidual  would  require  a supply  of  more  than 
23,000  cubic  feet  per  diem  of  ordinary  air  in 
order  to  maintain  a purity  of  not  more  than  one 
per  1,000  of  carbonic  acid, — beyond  which  pro- 
portion  the  presence  of  impurity  becomes  per- 
ceptible by  the  nose.  -This  is  enough  to  show 
the  absolute  impropriety  of  constructing  sleep- 
ing  apartments  without  some  means  of  ventila- 
tion. A space  of  500  cubic  feet  has  been  men- 
tioned as  that  proper  to  allot  to  each  individual. 
This  capacity,  we  see,  would  be  vitiated  to  a 
very  injurious  degree  in  the  course  of  twelve 
hours,  and  the  inference  that  a room  witbonb 
some  means  of  ventilation  ought  never  to  be 
slept  in  is  irresistible.  Infants,  of  course,  vitiate 
tbe  air  far  less  than  adults.  But  the  need  of 
pare  air  may  be  thought  to  be  more  imperative 
the  greater  the  delicacy  of  the  frame. 

The  description  of  ozone  which  is  quoted  from 
Dr.  De  Chanmont  is  not  altogether  intelligible; 
“a  modification  of  oxygen,  in  which  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  atoms  are  brought  together.” 
That  ozone  is  anallotropic  form  of  oxygen  is  not 
a perfectly  satisfactory  explanation,  but  it  is  the 
best  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  That  it  is, 
in  fact,  oxygen  with  a raised  electric  tension,  is 
a hypothesis  which  will  probably  meet  all  the 
known  facts  of  the  case.  Such  natnral  actions 
as  those  of  the  waves  on  tbe  coast,  of  tbe  wind 
on  the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees,  and  pos- 
sibly of  the  germination  and  growth  of  plants, 
and  oxidation  of  metals,  which  produce  elec- 
tricity, are  also  favourable  to  the  presence  of 
ozone  in  the  atmosphere.  Whoever  can  go  a 
step  further  in  the  inquiry  will  lay  the  basis 
of  a scientific  theory  of  the  weather,  including 
an  explanation  of  tbe  true  theory  of  the 
barometer.  The  rise  and  fall  of  merenry  in  this 
instrament  cannot  be  attributed  with  truth  to 
the  physical  cause  of  tbe  weight  of  the  air  alone. 
Gravity,  on  the  snrfaoe  of  the  earth,  only  varies 
slightly,  and  within  known  limits,  dne  to  the 
oonSguration  of  the  mass  of  tbe  planet.  Baro- 
metric pressare,  on  the  other  band,  will  vary  as 
mneh  as  10  per  cent,  in  the  same  locality.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  atmosphere  clings  more 
closely  to  the  earth  at  one  time  than  at  another 
And  that  this  increased  attraction  is  due  to  the 
higher  electric  tension  of  tbe  air,  or  to  the  pre- 
seuce  of  a larger  proportion  of  ozone,  will,  we 
think,  be  found  tbe  most  simple  view  of  the 
case. 

Mr.  Denton  refers  to  an  experiment  made  in 
Italy  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  ohemioal 
natnre  of  malaria,  ormarsh  miasma.  The  moisture 
existing  in  tbe  marsh  air  examined  was  found  to 
contain  nitrogenous  sabstances,  which  putrified, 
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aod  Boon  prodoced  animalcolso.  The  origin  of 
disease  from  the  evaporation  of  water  con. 
tainiog  organic  emanations  is  thns  explicable; 
and  the  extreme  importance  of  nnder-drainage  of 
the  soil  under  and  immediately  adjoining  baild- 
inga  is  strikingly  illnatrated.  We  have  on  former 
o:ca8ions  called  attention  to  the  direct  effect  of 
damp  subsoil 'in  producing  phthisis.  Its  effect 
on  rheumatio  and  nenralgio  affections  is  no  less 
marked.  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  cites  the  case  of 
Kocbeeter,  where  the  annnal  death-rate  of  the 
drier  parts  of  the  city,  to  the  east  of  the  Med- 
way,  is  12-49;  while  in  tho  low-lying  districts 
of  Strood,  to  the  west  of  the  river, — a locality 
which  is  Bubjecb  to  inundation,  this  rate  is  as 
high  as  23-SO.  At  Salisbury,  by  under-drainage, 
the  general  death-rate  is  said  to  have  been 
reduced  by  9 per  cent.,  and  that  due  to  phthisis 
by  49  per  cen*-. 

The  reduction  of  temperature  by  evaporation 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  another  point  to 
which  Mr.  Denton  calls  attention.  Every  grain 
of  water  evaporated  carries  off  with  it  heat 
sufficient  to  raise-  060  grains  1°  Fahrenheit. 
“ Supposing  30  in.  of  rain  to  fall  in  a year  on  an 
acre  of  land,  and  its  evaporation  to  be  spread 
over  the  whole  period,  the  daily  weight  of  water 
evaporated  would  be  rather  more  than  8^  tons, 
or  18,593  Ib.  Aa  engineer  will  best  realise 
the  Ices  of  heat,  t.  c,  the  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture, resulting  from  the  change  of  such  a 
quantity  of  water  into  vapour,  when  he  remem- 
bers that  it  would  require  the  oombastion  of 
about  24  owt.  of  coals,  as  ordinarily  used  under 
a steam  boiler,  to  effect  the  object.” 

From  the  consideration  of  air  Mr.  Denton 
passes  to  that  of  water.  As  to  this,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  allowance  made  per  head  for  the 
supply  of  large  towns  and  cities  is  enormously 
in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  population 
for  drinking  and  fur  culiuary  purposes,  a fact 
which  may  probably  hereafter  be  turned  to 
economic  account.  From  a report  on  the  army 
and  navy  diet.soales,  Mr.  Denton  finds  that  tbe 
estimated  quantity  of  liquids  of  all  kinds  druuk 
in  the  two  services  averages  187i  gallons  per 
head  per  annum,  or  about  2 quarts  per  day. 
This  is,  of  course,  for  men  alone,  and  is  a higher 
allowance  than  that  for  all  ages.  Dr.  Parkes 
says  that  an  adult  requires  daily  from  70  ounces 
to  100  ounces,  or  from  3i  to  5 pints  of  liquid  for 
nutrition,  but  that  from  20  to  30  ounces  of  tbe 
quantity  are  usually  contained  in  the  solid  food. 
In  addition  to  the  water  which  is  drunk,  that 
used  for  cooking,  for  washing,  and  for  tho 
washing  of  culinary  vessels,  as  well  as  of  linen 
and  clothes,  has  to  be  regarded.  Pure  water  is 
essential  for  these  purposes.  The  whole  of  this 
supply,  however,  including  that  which  is  drunk, 
is  taken  by  Mr.  Denton  at  not  exceeling 
8 gallons  per  head  in  towns,  and  at  about  half 
that  quantity  for  rural  districts.  The  allowance 
of  from  30  to  -lO  gallons  per  head  per  diem,  on 
which  it  is  usual  to  calculate  for  tbe  supply 
of  large  centres  of  population,  is  thus  far  in 
excess  of  what  may  be  called  tbe  personal 
demand.  The  difference  is  to  some  extent 
made  np  by  consumptiou  of  water  for  maon. 
factoring  purposes;  but  chiefly,  no  doubt,  is  due 
to  the  service  of  the  water-closet  system.  Mr. 
Denton  estimates  that  tbe  total  quantity  neces- 
sary for  every  household  purpose,  including  the 
closets,  if  there  is  no  waste,  will  not  exceed 
15  gallons  per  bead  per  diem.  For  public  pur- 
poses  he  thinks  10  gallons  per  head  per  diem 
shonld  suffice;  making  the  ordinary  rate  for  the 
supply  of  a town  population  25  gallons,  and  for 
that  of  a rural  population  15  gallons,  per  head 
per  diem.  These  allowances  respectively  amount 
to  about  25  tons  and  41  tons  of  water  per  unit 
of  population  per  annum.  This  is  lower  than  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  estimate ; a ton  per 
head  per  week  being  nearer  the  actual  expe- 
rience of  most  returns.  In  this,  however,  no 
doubt,  there  is  a great  deal  of  waste. 

Mr.  Denton  gives  a valuable  table  illustrating 
the  sources  of  supply,  tbe  quantity,  the  purity, 
and  the  cost,  of  water  delivered  in  London  and  in 
twenty. five  principal  English  towns.  Of  these 
the  smallest  is  Bacup,  with  a population  of 
18,400.  The  gathering-gronnd  is  350  acres  of 
moorland;  tbe  service. reservoir  will  contain 
twenty.five  million  gallons.  The  daily  delivery 
M 270,000  gallons.  The  charge  for  domestic  use 
is  per  cent,  on  rentals.  For  public  use  ib  is 
cited  with  the  wide  margin  of  from  6d.  to  Is.  2d. 
per  thousand  gallons.  The  lowest  price  given 
in  this  table  for  water  is  that  delivered  for 
public  use  at  Plymouth  (where  75,000  persons 
are  sopplied  with  water  from  the  Eiver  Mew,  on 
the  borders  of  Dartmoor),  which  is  rated  at  2d. 


for  1,000  gallons.  The  highest  charge  (these 
fignres  are  not  supplied  for  the  Metropolis)  is  at 
Birkenhead,  where  the  private  supply  is  from 
5 to  7i  per  cent,  as  a charge  on  rentals,  and  the 
price  for  public  use  is  a shilling  and  a halfpenny 
per  thousand  gallons.  Thns  tbe  price  at  Plymouth 
13  0'44d.  per  ton;  at  Birkenhead,  2'75  per  ton. 
At  London,  we  have  formerly  found  that  the 
price  for  all  purposes  comes  a little  under  lAd. 
per  ton,  being  twice  as  cheap  aa  at  Bitkeohead. 

Aa  to  quantity  of  raiufall,  measurement  of 
hardness,  and  of  purity  of  water  and  sonroes  of 
collection,  there  ia  much  interesting  information, 
for  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Denton’s 
pages. 

In  the  third  division  of  his  book,  under  the 
head  ” The  Dwelling,”  the  author  considers  the 
question  of  drainage,  sewerage,  and  water  supply. 
In  entering  on  the  architectural,  rather  than  tbe 
engineering  details  of  this  part  of  onr  domestic 
economy,  it  ia  possible  that  Mr.  Denton  ia  some- 
what too  sweeping  in  his  oonclusions.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  concrete  may  be  employed  aa  a 
material  for  foondatiors,  and  even  for  walls,  in 
many  cases,  with  great  advantage.  But  we  are 
hardly  prepared  to  endorse  tho  statement  that 
“concrete  floors,  and  areas  to  baaements,  and 
damp  courses  to  walla,  are  essential  to  healthful 
dwellings,”  in  all  cases.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a serious  expense  would  thus  be  added  to 
the  ordinary  outlay  of  the  builder.  It  is  true 
that  an  outlay  which  secuiea  health  is  a wise 
economy;  but  we  must  none  the  less  be  sure  of 
our  facts.  On  a rock  foundation,  for  example, 
we  should  nob  be  disposed  to  lay  down  a bed  of 
concrete.  On  dry  sand  we  should  have  consider, 
able  hesitation  as  to  its  employment  over  the 
whole  area  covered,  though  it  might  be  of  use  as 
far  aa  extending  the  area  on  which  the  footiugs 
of  the  walla  rested.  Bat  in  alluvial  soils,  valley 
bottoms,  and  sites  where  the  damp  naturally 
rises  from  tho  soil,  and  becomes  visible  as  mist 
when  tbe  day  grows  cool — if  it  ia  necessary  to 
build  on  such  sites  at  all — a good  bed  of  concrete 
spread  over  the  whole  plan  of  the  building  would 
no  doubt  be  a valuable  defence  against  insidioua 
damp.  Still  we  must  hold  this  rather  to  ba  a 
question  for  the  discrotion  of  the  architect  than 
for  the  absolute  prescription  of  the  engineer.  In 
fact  the  greater  part  of  this  division  of  tbe  book 
must  be  taken  as  common  ground  for  the  mem. 
bera  of  the  two  professions,  and  no  hard  and  fast 
line  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  exclusive  province  of 
either.  Mr.  Denton  adopts,  from  the  full  report 
of  the  Sewage  Committee  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, a definition  of  the  word  sewage,  which  is 
not  usual,  and  as  to  which  ib  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  tbe  exceptional  breadth.  He  calls  it 
“any  refuse  from  human  habitation  that  may 
affect  tbe  public  health.”  Of  course  the  exact 
sense  in  which  a technical  term  is  to  be  applied 
is  not  so  important  os  the  condition  that  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  an  author  must  be 
clearly  defined.  Bat  still,  to  include  the  con- 
tents of  the  dostbin,  and  the  ashes  of  the  grate, 
in  the  words  by  which  we  ordinarily  denote 
L'quid  refuse  alone,  is  liable  to  misconstruction. 

“ In  order,”  Mr,  Denton  says,  “ to  lay  out  the 
external  sewerage  of  the  dwelling,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  determiue  beforehand  the 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  liquid  refuse.”  This 
sentence,  perhaps,  hardly  expresses  the  real  in- 
tent of  tbe  writer.  But  if  we  take  it  to  mean 
that  a preliminary  to  any  house-building  should 
be  the  consideration  of  the  arrangementof  drains 
and  connexions  with  sewers,  and  that  these 
should  receive  proper  attention  before  the  struc- 
ture itself  is  carried  on,  we  very  thoroughly 
agree  with  him.  Indeed,  when  he  adds  that 
“ where  an  available  system  of  sewers  already 
exists,  the  liquid  refuse  of  all  dwellings  should 
be  discharged  into  the  nearest  common  sewer  by 
a private  communicating  sewer,”  all  that  is 
necessary  to  add  is,  that  proper  precaution  must 
betaken  to  avoid  the  contamination  of  the  dwell- 
ing  by  the  escape  of  sewer-gas  through  snob 
communications.  But  the  reference  to  the  17th 
clause  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875  points 
to  something  further  than  that  provident  arrange- 
ment of  house-drainage  which  is  all  that  comes 
properly  within  this  part  of  the  province  of  the 
builder;  as  it  refers  to  the  obligation  of  purifying 
such  effluent  matter  before  it  makes  its  way  into 
any  watercourse.  This  is  not  a matter  that 
naturally  comes  under  this  division  of  the  book 
to  discuss.  Under  the  45th  section  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  the  use  of  cesspools  for  isolated 
dwellings  is  contemplated.  The  observations  on 
this  subject  would  be  more  iu  place  under  that 
division  of  the  book  which  treats  of  the  dis- 
posal of  sewage,  which  is  a perfectly  different 


question  from  the  drainage  arrangements  o 
the  dwelling.  As  to  this  latter  subject,  Mr 
Denton  gives  illustrated  accounts  of  the  ap 
plianoes  which  he  recommends.  He  ther 
proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  tht 
water-supply  ; which,  again,  is  matter  of  genera 
interest,  while  that  part  of  the  oaae  whiol 
relates  to  the  snpply  of  water  within  the  dwell 
ing  itself,  which  naturally  comes  under  the  hear 
” The  Dwelling,”  is  far  more  limited.  Mr.  Dentoi 
first  speaks  of  wells  of  various  depths,  and  giver 
some  instances  of  the  supplies  derived  from  dif 
ferent  wells,  and  of  the  apparatus  employed  h 
raise  water  for  domestic  nse.  Cisterns  and  filterr 
are  also  discussed.  The  chapter  closes  with  th(' 
good  advice,  “ No  country-house  should  be  with 
out  a plan  of  its  sewers,  drains,  and  water-pipes' 
....  Further,  it  is  most  desirable  to  leave  ar 
little  ns  possible  to  reotiTy  by  the  village  plomberi 
the  only  way  of  reducing  his  work  to  a minimuu 
being  simplicity  of  arrangement  and  accuracy  o 
execution  in  tbe  first  instance,  with  a perfeoi 
record  of  pipes  &o.,  for  after-reference.”  While 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  the  village 
plumber  himself  will  nob  give  a very  read} 
assent  to  the  above  remarks,  which  is  not  made 
expressly  in  the  interest  of  what  ia  “ good  foi 
trade,”  its  propriety  aud  good  sense  are  anques 
tionable. 

Iu  passing  to  division  4,  “ The  Town  and  the 
Village,”  tho  writer  remarks  that  as  the 
object  of  the  sanitary  engineer  in  his  treat 
menb  of  a town  is  tbe  attainment  of  pure 
air  and  pure  water  for  its  inhabitants,  he  musl 
have  regard  to  as  much  of  the  surrounding 
country  as  may  have  a direct  or  indirect  influence 
on  the  object  at  which  he  aims.  The  cbaptai 
then  travels  over  the  field  of  the  admission  ol 
surface  water  into,  or  its  exolusion  from,  sewers 
tbe  influence  of  road  detritus;  the  admission  O] 
exolusion  of  subsoil  water ; the  quantity  o) 
sewoge  dependent  on  present  and  future  popu- 
lations, and  on  local  trades  and  occupations 
and  the  water  supply  of  the  district.  He  pro- 
ceeds  to  conaider  the  general  arrangement  of  i 
system  of  sewerage  ; the  sizes  aud  inolinatiom 
proper  to  render  sewers  self-cleanaing ; th< 
forms  and  materials  of  sewers;  those  ofsewei 
appliances,  as  manholes,  traps,  penstocks,  anc 
the  like,  of  which  drawings  as  well  as  descrip, 
lions  are  given  ; and  discusses  sewer  ventilatioB 
and  aoaveuging.  He  then  treats  of  urban  water 
supply,  and  the  distribution  of  water,  wbethei 
by  intermittent  or  by  constant  service.  A com. 
pariaon  of  twelve  towns  supplied  on  the  latter 
with  twelve  supplied  on  the  former  system, 
gives  an  average  number  of  144  gallons  pei 
honse  per  diem  for  tho  intermittent  supply,  and 
of  116  gallons  per  house  for  the  constant  supply. 
Twenty  factories  are  included  in  the  latter,  and 
206  factories  in  the  fca'mer  average.  Tnese 
figures  seem  to  tell  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
superior  economy  of  the  constant  system.  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  number  of 
bouses  for  which  the  average  ia  taken  ia  more 
than  four  times  aa  much  for  tbe  lower  quantity  of 
water  per  house  than  for  the  higher;  the  twelve 
towns  with  constant  supply  containing  183,000 
bouses,  and  the  twelve  towns  with  intermittent 
supply  only  42,000  houses ; a circumstance 
which  may  affect  the  averages. 

Tbe  fifth  division  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
treatment  and  disposal  of  liquid  sewage.  As  to 
this,  Mr.  Denton  premises  that  recourse  to  ]and,l 
when  attaiuable,  is  the  surest  mode  of  diainfeot*! 
ing  water  that  has  been  contaminated  with! 
aewage.  He  states  with  candour  that  “ although) 
enormous  crops  have  been  frequently  grown,! 
and  the  money  realised  from  them  has  beeni 
very  great,  and  may  very  fairly  be  put  forward! 
as  proof  of  the  great  productive  powers  ofi 
sewage,  and  although  every  one  admits  thab| 
there  exists  in  liquid  sewage  a value  which  is, 
not  confined  to  its  manurial  elements,  bnt  ex-  j 
tends  to  the  water  by  which  these  elements  are) 
conveyed;  yet  so  many  drawbacks  are  expe-| 
rienced  in  the  utilisation  of  sewage,  and  so  little  i 
has  been  done  to  get  rid  of  them  by  reference  tol 
facts  in  place  of  opinions,  that  we  find  oarselves| 
as  much  at  sea  now  as  we  were  twenty  years 
back  as  to  tbe  beat  way  of  setting  to  work  to 
obtain  the  best  returns.”  This  remark  so  folly 
accords  with  those  we  have  had  occasion  to  make 
from  time  to  time,  that  we  are  glad  to  call  atten« 
tion  to  it  as  tbe  unbiased  testimony  of  a writer 
who  still  holds  to  the  idea  that  sewage  ought  to 
be  “utilised,”  rather  than  “oxidised,”  by  the 
most  rapid  and  effective  means  possible. 

This  part  of  the  case  is  well  illustrated  by 
wbat  is,  perhaps,  tbe  most  valuable  part  of  the 
whole  volume, — namely,  the  description  given 
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j the  author  of  the  intermittent  downward  fil- 
ation  works  constructed  under  his  direction  at 
erthyr  Tydvil  and  at  Kendal.  This  will  repay 
itentive  perusal.  The  report  of  Messrs.  Baw* 
ison  and  Bead  was  issued  while  Mr.  B. 
entou’s  book  was  in  the  press,  and  notes  are 
ided  to  the  text  in  which  some  of  the  oonola- 
ons  of  that  report  are  combated.  The  subject 
one  of  too  much  importance  hastily  to  adj  edge, 
rhere  the  work  before  us  baa  most  posi’  ive  value 
1 in  those  portions  in  which  it  gives  definite  ovi- 
ence  of  the  purifying  power  of  soil.  Mr.  Denton 
an  advocate  of  a system  of  intermittent  down- 
ard  filtration,  combined  with  a wide  surface 
Tigation.  The  former  part  of  the  plan  is  called 
safety-valve,  and  is  intended  to  act  as  a posi- 
ve  protection  under  any  oiroumstanoes  j the 
itter  is  looked  to  as  a means  of  reducing  the 
ites  by  the  profits  of  sewage  farming.  It  is 
retty  well  admitted  that  such  profits  are  only 
) b»  expected  under  unnsual  circumstances,  and 
re  not  to  be  made  by  urban  or  rural  sanitary 
uthorities  directly,  but  only  by  lessors.  A 
ssulb  which  would  be  of  great  value  in  this  part 
f the  subject  we  have  failed  to  extract  from 
Ir.  Denton’s  volume  so  clearly  as  might  be 
isbed.  That  is,  the  maximum  value  of 
swage  crops  taken  over  a sufficient  duration  of 
me;  and  oompared  with  (1),  the  maximum 
alue  of  the  crop  which,  under  similar  conditions, 
'ould  be  produced  by  pure  water  irrigation ; and 
2)  the  quantity  of  sewage,  per  unit  of  popula- 
ion,  applied  to  the  production  of  the  crops 
noted.  The  highest  values  given  by  Mr. 
lenton,  pfr  acre,  are, — for  onions  104Z.,  for 
arsnips  521.,  for  mangolds  441.,  for  cabbages 
51.,  and  for  rye  grass  371.,— all  single  and 
xceptional  cases.  What  we  want  to  know  is 
1),  what  are  the  maximum  crops  of  each  of 
kiose  kind  of  vegetables  that  can  be  produced 
y equally  careful  cnlture,  with  water  irrigation  ; 
nd  (2),  what  was  the  amount  of  sewage 
otually  supplied  in  the  year  to  produce  each  of 
^ese  crops.  At  Kendal  the  sewage  of  2,700 
ereona  was  turned  upon  oue  acre,  which  was 
altivated.  We  sbonld  like  to  have  the  particulars 
f the  crops.  If  we  assume  that  a net  gain  of 
31.  per  acre  iu  orops  could  be  shown  in  this 
istanoe  to  be  due  to  the  chemical  effect  of  the 
ontents  of  the  sewage,  we  should  still  find  the 
aloe  per  unit  of  the  population  to  be  below 
d.,  instead  of  amounting  to  from  43.  to  Ss.,  as 
laimed  by  the  advocates  of  sewage  farming. 
Vemay  be  in  error, — but  it  seems  to  us  that 
be  general  omission  of  writers  on  the  subject  of 
ewage  cultivation  to  afford  the  means  for  a ready 
oonomical  test,  on  a broad  extent,  of  this 
eture,  can  hardly  be  due  to  a want  of  the 
terary  habit,  or  of  due  skill  in  marshalling  the 
aling  facts  of  the  case.  The  utmost  value  that 
an  be  ascertained  to  have  been  actually  ex- 
raoted  from  sewage,  per  unit  of  population,  is  a 
act  of  paramount  importance  as  regards  any 
rooess  of  utilisation.  We  have  never  seen  that 
gure  plainly  stated.  And  we  have  failed  to 
xtraot  it  even  from  a book  containing  so  much, 
nd  such  valuable  information  as  that  which  we 
ow  commend  to  public  attention. 


SCIENTIFIC  PHILANTHROPY  (LIMITED)- 
Dickens,  who  could  define  a Montague 
rigg  to  the  life,  lost  himself  in  an  attempt  to 
lesoribe  Tigg  Montague,  esquire.  The  latter  re- 
luired  Thackeray’s  delicacy  and  Jacob  Omnium’s 
itrength.  The  commercial  apostle  whose  pro. 
gramme  is  improvement  of  the  species  and  social 
-eform  is  an  enlightened,  a refined,  and  gentle* 
uanlike  person, — a lover  of  mankind  after  the 
sxample  of  Soorates,  if  you  will,  but,  unlike  the 
jreek  philosopher,  pre-eminently  respectable  in 
lis  habits  and  judicious  in  his  discourse.  It 
nust  have  been  a great  advance  on  Pagan  doc- 
;rine,  when  men  were  first  persuaded,  by  the 
livine  precepts  of  Christianity,  that  if  they  loved 
)ne  another  in  this  world  they  would  have  a 
ipiritual  reward  in  another  ; it  was  a still  greater 
idvance  when  Law  confirmed  the  common  ad  van- 
ages  of  Charity  and  Co-operation ; it  is  the 
riumph  of  human  intelligence,  and  the  boast  of 
kOtual  society,  to  be  enabled  to  love  one  another, 
lot  only  with  the  certainty  of  future  benediction, 
)at  at  a pecuniary  profit  of  almost  immediate 
■ealisation,  ” My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentle- 
nen,”  cries  the  modern  apostle,  nob  in  the 
vilderness,  but  in  a metropolis  of  fonr  million 
ind  odd  souls,  “ come  with  me  into  the  highways 
md  byeways  of  this  colossal  city, — into  the 
luffocating  homes  of  the  poor.  See  how  the 
irtisan  is  lodged, — how  the  sweating  brow  and 
lomy  hand  of  labour  find  no  rest  in  comfortless 


tenements,  — how  the  dwellings  generally  of 
working  men  are  a reproach  to  their  employers, 
who,  nevertheless,  pay  them  adequately  and 
heavily.  Will  yon  not  mend  this  state  of  things, 
especially  if  you  can  do  so  at  no  cost,  and  at 
no  risk  to  yourselves  ? No  money  is  required  of 
you,  my  lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen  ; your  prac- 
tical assistance  is  neither  desired  nor  desirable  ; 
permit  me  simply  to  place  some  of  the  best- 
known  of  your  honenred  names  at  the  top  of  this 
circular,  to  let  the  world  know  that  you  are  sup- 
posed to  be  watching  over  the  conduct  of  my 
philanthropic  efforts;  and  money  will  flow  into 
my  coffers, — money  with  which  I can  do  any. 
thing  and  everything.  I want  only  names — the 
pillars  of  limited  liability — to  raise  my  snper- 
struefcure,  which,  even  if  it  fall,  will  not  fall  on 
you;  for,  os  your  purses  have  not  been  opened, 
so  their  contents  will  remain  intact,  and  as  your 
honour  is  now  above  suspicion,  so  it  will  then  be 
protected  from  reproach.” 

Thus  the  limited  liability  company  starts  into 
being  without  capital,  without  any  promise  from 
probable  shareholders,  and  often  without  any 
defined  intentione.  One  man  not  seldom  con- 
ceives,  promotes,  and  starts  it ; the  same,  or 
somebody  he  puts  in,  directs  the  board  of  direc- 
tion. Their  good  names  represent  money  even 
if  their  owners  paid  none  ; money  makes  money, 
and  enough  for  immediate  use  can  be  obtained 
by  paying  for  it.  The  managing  director  is 
absorbed  in  the  gathering  together  of  share- 
holders  and  the  allotment  of  shares.  The  first 
efforts  of  the  company  are  tentative,  earnest, 
and  profitable  to  the  majority,  even  though 
perhaps  nnremunerative  to  those  members  who 
gave  the  general  body  co-operative  life.  Patrons, 
patronesses,  accept  an  invitation  to  evince, — 
with  their  names, — love  and  sympathy  for  their 
less  fortunate  brethren.  The  thing  gets  talked 
about.  An  impecunious  younger  eon  of  an  his- 
torical house  has  made  overtures  to  join  the 
direction,  which  have  been  declined.  Solicitors, 
engineers,  architects,  surveyors,  valuers,  and  all 
kinds  of  specialists  and  inventors  besiege  the 
managing  director.  The  company  pays  a divi- 
dend ; the  shareholders  receive  so  much  per  cent, 
interest,  not  npon  the  trifle  they  have  paid  upon 
each  share,  but  upon  the  whole  value  of  the 
shares.  Those  “gentlemen  of  the  press”  who 
have  shares,  and  others  who  would  like  to  have 
some,  are  profuse  in  paragraph  and  puff  ; for  un. 
doubtedly  the  names  of  the  distinguished  patrons, 
of  the  arbitrators,  of  the  capitalists  on  the  board, 
of  the  chairman,  afford  a thrilling  guarantee  of 
profit  and  good  faith.  The  satisfaction  of  every 
one  is  complete,  and  the  work  of  the  auditors  a 
labour  of  love. 

These  auditors,  even  in  the  present  condition  of 
“limited”  commerce,  are  not  appointed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  directors  or  the  patrons  of 
it — on  the  strength  of  inherited  name  or  acquired 
position.  The  work  is  often  greater  than  many 
who  accept  the  office  are  previously  aware; 
the  responsible  nature  of  it  is  unquestionable. 
Auditors  may  be  deceived  by  clever  misrepre- 
sentation or  accidental  error,  but  for  them  to 
wilfully  pervert  the  state  of  the  accounts  they 
are  asked  to  examine,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
accountants,  seems  to  ns  suicidal.  If,  therefore, 
three  gentlemen  who  for  years,  upon  successive 
nomination,  have  audited  the  books  of  a Limited 
Liability  Company — two  of  whom  were  appointed 
by  the  shareholders  and  one  by  the  beard  of 
directors — simultaneoualy  decline  to  be  re- 
nominated for  the  purpose;  if  one  of  them 
publisbes  a statement  addressed  to  the  share- 
holders of  the  Company  lest  farther  silence 
should  render  him  “ morally  responsible,  if  not 
criminally  culpable,”  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
direction,  men  of  the  world  will  inevitably  dednoe 
two  things, — either  that  the  auditor  has  said 
wilfully  or  accidentally  what  is  not  trne  ; or  that 
the  state  of  the  company’s  books,  if  it  do  not 
justify  the  publication  of  hia  statement,  is  such 
as  to  cause  misconception  or  don’ot. 

This  has  actually  happened  in  the  case  of  a 
Company  which  has  enjoyed  a measure  of  appa- 
rently  deserved  success,  and  has  provided  cheap 
houses  for  some  of  the  working  classes,. even  if 
it  has  paid  the  shareholders  their  expected  divi- 
deods  out  of  capital,  or,  as  it  is  called,  out  of 
“ f&timated  profits.”  We  have  more  than  once 
lately  noticed  the  proceedings  of  this  Company, 
which  at  times  is  pleased  to  enlighten  U3  npon 
the  value  of  “ co-operation,”  “ associated  labour,” 
“industrial  partnership,”  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  Its  shareholders, — lords,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen, — are  just  now  in  a flutter  of  anxiety, 
and  are  by  no  means  certain  tbat  publicity  is 
the  best  remedy  for  their  disorder.  We  allude 


to  the  “Artisans,  Labourers,  and  General  Dwell- 
ings Company,  Limited,”  into  the  affairs  of  which 
some  sixteen  gentlemen  have  been  invited  to 
make  a serious  inquiry.  The  unpleasant  duties 
this  special  committee  is  called  upon  to  perform 
are  the  result  of  an  extraordinary  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Pearce,  one  of  the  auditors  to  whom 
we  have  referred ; and  it  has  been  appointed 
upon  the  requisition  of  eight  shareholders. 
These  eight  gentlemen  are  so  distinguished,  by 
birth  and  position,  as  to  lead  any  one  not  con- 
versant with  scientific  philanthropy  to  ask,— 
“Que  diable  allaient-ils  faire  dans  cette  galore?” 
For  ourselves,  we  can  only  repeat  the  Hon. 
Evelyn  Ashley’s  words,  which  we  published  last 
week,  that  “the  Company  was  an  excellent  one, 
calculated  to  do  a good  deal  of  good,  and  if  any- 
thing is  wrong,  it  will  be  very  disastrous.”  Wa 
may  add,  that  since  such  a doubt  is  permitted 
to  exist,  the  public  should  restrain  their  natural 
inclination  to  make  money  out  of  artisans’  dwell- 
ings until  the  Company  be  proved  the  excellent 
association  it  was. 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Pearce  before  a 
meeting  held  on  the  3rd  of  March  last,  from  which 
the  representatives  of  the  press  are  said  to  have 
been  conspicnously  absent,  has  been  amplified 
into  a pamphlet ; and  as  some  time  has  elapsed 
since  its  publication  to  the  shareholders,  we  are 
now  making  no  premature  revelations.  Without 
going  back  to  the  time  when  the  arbitrators 
challenged  the  policy  of  the  Board  in  paying 
dividenda  out  of  estimated  profits, — when  the 
shareholders  are  said  to  have  decided  against  the 
arbitrators,  and  when  the  latter  honourably 
retired  from  office, — we  may  mention  the  thirteen 
snggestiona  or  recommendations  made  on  the 
Ist  of  March,  1876,  to  the  manager  and  directors 
by  the  auditors,  the  Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  M.A., 
Mr.  John  Pearce,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Fithian,  who  were 
dissatisfied,  apparently,  with  what  had  been 
submitted  to  them.  Some  of  these  suggestions, 
which  go  into  first  principles  in  a way  likely  to 
astonish  old-fashioned  book-keepers,  touch  upon 
the  necessity  of  entering  full  particulars  of 
amounts  received;  the  importance  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  share  and  deposit  ledgers  agree  with 
the  cash-book ; the  inadvisability  of  allowing  the 
general  ledger  to  get  into  arrear,  and  of  losing 
vonohers.  Among  other  things  the  anditors  also 
suggested  that  the  valuation  of  the  bnilding  plant 
and  stock  be  examined  and  endorsed  by  an  inde- 
pendent person  ; tbat  the  salaries  of  the 
secretary  and  his  staff  be  increased ; that  the 
agency  oommissious  bo  reduced ; and  that  the 
books  be  balanced  daily. 

These  recommendations,  it  appears,  were 
ignored,  and  an  attempt  to  make  the  auditors 
responsible  for  estimating  and  distributing 
profits  led  Mr.  Pearce  to  examine  the  sources  of 
income  and  the  expenses  attending  the  same, 
with  a result  which  “ alarmed  ” him.  The 
secretary  and  manager  of  the  Company  is  Mr. 
Swindlehnrst,  and  with  him  Mr.  Pearce, — not 
always  in  a tone  so  calm  as  is  perhaps  desirable 
under  similar  oircomstanoes, — has  offered  to  do 
battle.  Included  in  the  Company’s  property  are 
two  well  • known  estates  in  London : the 
Shaftesbury  Park  Estate,  for  which  we  have 
never  been  able  to  manifest  any  admiration,  and 
the  Queen’s  Park  Estate.  At  the  end  of  1873, 
the  sum  of  97,279L*  had  been  expended  npon 
the  former;  and  its  “ estimated  value”  was  then 
professionally  placed  at  118,9221.  Thus  a 
“profit”  of  21,6421.  was  obtained,  repre. 
senting  just  over  22  per  cent,  on  the  expendi- 
tare.  But  at  the  end  of  1876,  the  gross  outlay 
expended  npon  the  same  estate  amounted  to 
302,2721.;  and  the  “estimated  profits,”  which 
had  been  divided  among  the  shareholders, 
amOQuted  to  30,4531.,  representing  only  10  per 
cent,  on  the  expenditure.  The  Queen’s  Park 
Estate,  ac  the  end  of  1875,  had  cost  the  Company 
71,0941. ; and  the  sum  of  23,4241.  bad  been 
divided  among  the  shareholders,  representing 
33J  per  cent,  upon  the  expenditure.  At  tha 
close  of  1876,  the  gross  outlay  npon  that  estata 
had  reached  the  sum  of  195,8431. ; and  43,9031« 
bad  been  divided  among  the  shareholders,— 
“ estimated  profits  ” representing  22  per  cent, 
on  the  expenditure.  On  both  these  estates  tha 
expenditure  continues ; and  Mr.  Pearce  contends 
“ that  the  Queen’s  Park  Estate  is  now  relatively, 
in  point  of  development,  just  where  Shaftesbury 
Park  was  when  the  * estimated  profits  ’ stood  ati 
22  per  cent. ; and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  when 
the  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate  is  almost  com- 
pleted it  only  show’s  10  per  cent,  of  ‘ estimated 


* These  are  Mr.  Pearce's  figures,  from  which  we  clip  the 
shillings. 
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pro!it-,’  it  ia  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  t’' 
divide  more  tfaanlO  percent,  profit  upon  the  com. 
panj’d  hiiilding  operdlions,  unless  that  profit  has 
been  realised." 

The  mode  of  purohasing  materials  for  these 
builflirg  operations  is  said  to  be  defective,  and 
Mr.  Pearoe  attempts  to  show  that  ooneiderabl; 
more  than  the  market  price  has  been  paid  for 
certain  articles.  He  adds  npon  hearsay  an  im- 
portant item  of  accusation:  that  the  seller  of 
a certain  article  has  been  compelled  to  put  15  per 
cent,  additional  charge  upon  it  because  that 
amount  “ is  handed  back  to  an  official  of  the  com- 
pany.” Here  crops  np  the  bugbear  of  “oom- 
missions,”  to  whioh  the  public  have  lately 
devoted  no  little  time  and  virulence  j and  we 
hold  that  the  “joint  proprietor”  of  the  goods 
thus  weife  hted,  upon  whose  statement  Mr.  Pearce 
relies,  is  bound  to  be  more  explicit  in  bis  asser- 
tions then  either  Mr.  Pearoe  or  himself  seems  at 
present  to  be  aware. 

The  purchase  of  the  London  estates  formed 
also  a subject  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
satisfied auditors.  They  saw  the  Shaftesbury 
Park  Estate  deed.  According  to  Mr.  Pearce, 
“the  purchase-money,  as  stated  in  the  receipt 
appended  thereto,  was  25,0001.  A second  deed,” 
he  continuep,  “was  shown  to  us,  which  repre- 
sents an  interest  Mr. [the  name  is  not 

given^  had  in  the  estate,  and  whioh  bears  his 
receipt  in  respect  of  the  same  for  3,0001.”  The 
documents  relating  to  the  Queen’s  Park  Estate 
were  then  examined.  The  cost  of  that  estate 
was  57,512Z.,  made  up  in  this  way  : — the  vendor 
of  forty-tight  acres  received  22,0001.,  the  vendor 
of  the  other  twenty. fonr  acres  received  1S,000L, 
while  “ the  other  interests,  with  the  law-oosts, 
amounted  to  17,5121.,  about  13,0001.  of  which 

went  to  Mr. ” and  if  we  understand  Mr. 

Pearce,  " Mr. ” is  the  same  who  was  in. 

terested  in  the  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate. 

A question  put  to  the  chairman,  at  the  meeting 
held  on  the  3rd  of  March  last,  by  Mr.  Mocatta, 
referred  to  the  complicated  relationship— the 
breeding  “in  and  in”  of  servants  and  agents — 
which  is  said  to  take  place  in  the  offices  of  the 
Company.  But  we  have  no  desire  to  pursue  the 
matter  further.  Wo  pause  to  express  our  ad- 
miration fur  the  calmness  of  modern  character 
in  general,  and  of  commercial  honour  in  parti- 
cular, whereby  such  a statement  as  that  made 
by  Mr.  Pearce  is  permitted  to  remain  oompara- 
tively  unnoticed  for  a month  and  for  even  months. 

When  the  Londoner  who  lived  east  of  Temple 
Bar  carried  a sword,  his  honour  was  a quality 
more  dangerous  to  assail  than  it  is  at  present. 
Centuries  ago,  the  traditions  o(  that  sign  creaking 
over  the  goldsmith’s  door  imparted  a feeling  of 
“ noblesse  oblige"  that  neither  the  entry  at  court 
nor  the  run  of  “good  society”  seems  now  to 
engender  in  the  financial  world.  Byron,  whose 
cynicism  it  is  often  pretended  to  deplore,  ganged 
the  English  sentiment  of  his  time  with, — 

*'  Kill  a msD’a  family  and  he  will  brook  it, 

But  keep  your  hsods  out  of  his  breeches'  pocket." 

The  artisans  and  others  who  inhabit  Shaftes- 
bury  Park  were  not  unwilling  to  live  in  cheap 
and_  probably  good  houses ; and  to  know  that 
their  houses  returned  a gigantic  profit  to  the 
shareholders  of  the  Company.  But  to  raise  their 
rents!  It  was  only  natural  cariosity  on  the 
part  of  the  tenants  to  ask  why  the  rents  of 
buildingp,  which  in  one  year  returned  to  the 
owners  22  per  cent,  interest  on  the  money  spent 
in  their  erection,  were  to  be  suddenly  and 
mysteriously  raised.  The  details  of  “limited" 
philanthropy  are  not  uniostructive ; experts 
have  SQCoeoded  in  reducing  the  injunction,  “ We 
are  all  members  one  of  another”  to  scientific 
exactness.  But,  we  fear,  the  sympathy  and 
respect  that  the  lower  grades  of  the  community 
ought  to  entertain  for  the  upper  classes  will 
diminish  when  the  former  find  that  noble  lords, 
ladies,  and  wealthy  gentlemen  combine  to  assist 
the  artisan  in  the  hope  of  an  exorbitant  return 
for  the  money  they  invest.  Nor  is  the  constitu- 
tional fabric  of  scciety  likely  to  be  preserved  if 
the  well-to-do  members  of  society  are  to  be 
bought  by  advertisement  in  eminently  respectable 
journals.  The  Army  and  Navy  Gazette  is  one  of 
the  " organs  ” of  the  “ Services”  whose  officers 
pronounce  the  word  “honour”  with  becoming 
and  sometimes  immoderate  emphasis.  The 
eighteenth  volume  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette 
is  running;  and  on  the  9th  of  June  last  it 
printed  the  following  admired  notifications  : — 

“ To  Retibed  Officbbs  of  both  SetriceF,  and  Gentle- 
men of  Means.  Ac.— The  adTert-'ser  is  in  a pcsition  to 
introduce  the  above  as  cirectors  of  a first-class  company 
the  fees  and  probable  profits  of  which  wiU  yield  a very 

good  income. — Apply  to 

* IxcBBasB  OF  Incomb. “-Gentlemen  bsTirg  extensive 


ooanesions  may  add  considerably  (100?.  to  600?.  per 
annum}  to  their  incomes  without  publicity  or  obligation, 
by  introducing  business  to  a professional  firm,— For  iiiter- 

" Officers  of  tub  Abmt  anu  Navt  can  obtain  a very 
handsome  commission  by  securing  pupils  for  a thorough 
good  German-French  Protestant  School  in  Paris.— For 
particulars,  address ." 

We  have  not  purposely  singled  out  the  Army 
and  Navy  Gazette;  that  and  the  Guardian  were 
lying  side  by  side  when  we  accidentally  tumbled 
upon  the  advertisements  we  quote.  Having  seen 
such  unbluahing  offers  in  the  former  journal,  we 
confess  to  have  examined  our  clerical  oontera. 
porary  with  a half-malioious  expectation  of  find- 
ing,—what  we  did  not  find.  The  desire  to  add  to 
one’s  income  is  natural  and  praiseworthy,  and  the 
gentleman  has  jujt  as  much  right  to  attempt  to 
do  so  as  the  gent.  Society,  indeed,  at  the  present 
moment  is  rather  proud  of  its  commercial  pro- 
clivities; and,  to  be  just,  it  does  not  always 
perceive  the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water  into  whioh  it  ia  often  determined  to 
plunge.  The  dirt  does  not  rise  until  a body  of 
sufficient  size  is  well  immersed;  then  the  unfor- 
tunate  plunger  comes  to  the  surface,  bedaubed 
and  begrimed.  By  all  means  add  to  your  in- 
comes, lords  judicial  and  temporal,  wealthy 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  can.  If  at  the 
same  time  you  can  offer  to  your  inferiors  better 
and  cheaper  homes,  God  speed  you  in  your  work  ! 
But  do  not  expect  that  a colossal  interest  upon 
building  operations  can  be  honestly  realised, 
and  do  not  believe  that  even  a small  return  for 
your  money  paid  ont  of  “ estimated  profits,” — 
tbe  very  cost  of  estimating  them  being  much 
greater  than  you  probably  imagine, — is  either 
safe  or  business-like. 


“ICI  ON  PARLE  FRiNQAIS.” 

It  was  on  Friday,  the  8th  inst.,  that  the  French 
Academy  met  under  the  familiar  cupola  of  the 
Palais  Mazarin  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a suc- 
cessor to  the  late  lamented  Josfeph  Autran.  A 
peculiar  importance  was  attached  to  the  election, 
and  since  the  events  of  the  16th  of  last  May,  the 
interest  of  the  struggle  between  the  competitors 
has  increased  considerably.  The  two  candidates 
were  the  Due  d’Audiffret-Pasquier,  president  of 
the  Senate,  and  M.  Victorien  Sardoo,  the  dramatic 
author,  writer  of  Rabagas,  and  several  other  well- 
known  pieces.  The  first  to  arrive,  on  the  day  of 
the  election,  was  tbe  Duo  d’Aamale,  little 
changed  in  appearance  since  the  days  of  the 
Philobiblon  Suoiety  of  London,  followed  closely 
by  tbe  Comte  d’Haus^ODviile,  after  whom  came 
M.  Thiers  accompauied  by  M.  Dufaure,  the  Duo 
de  Broglie,  Alexandre  Dumas  file,  Charles  Blanc, 
John  Lemoinne,  Jules  Favre,  and  Jules  Simon, 
and  the  rest  of  tbe  distinguished  “ immortals,” 
among  whom  let  us  not  forget  to  mention  the 
famous  Victor  Hugo,  who  appeared  in  a aingu- 
larly-shaped  straw  hat,  reminding  ns  forcibly  of 
our  own  equally.revered  Carlyle.  The  nomina- 
tion of  M.  Sardou  carries  to  foity,  the  traditional 
figure,  the  number  of  living  Academioians.  It 
is  long  since  the  illustrious  assembly  has  had  its 
ranks  complete. 

The  mode  of  election  is  historically  interest- 
ing. When  first  the  Academy  was  formed,  in 
proceeding  to  the  election  of  a new  academician, 
twenty  members  had  to  be  present,  and  the  mode 
of  decision  was  by  the  familiar  white  and  black 
ball.  Fourteen  white  balls  were  necessary  for 
the  election  of  the  member.  Later  on,  each 
academician  bronght  a paper  on  which  he  wrote 
the  name  of  the  candidate  he  judged  suitable  for 
election  ; after  an  official  examination  of  these 
by  the  director,  the  chancellor,  the  secretary, 
and  an  academician,  the  name  of  tbe  candidate 
who  had  the  most  votes  was  rend  aloud.  A 
further  election  by  ballot  was  then  necessary. 
To  be  excluded,  it  sufficed  not  only  in  the  actual 
election,  but  for  ever,  to  have  a number  of 
black  balls  equal  to  the  third  of  the  total  number 
of  voters,  and  few  academicians  but  what  have 
bad  their  share  of  the  obeoxiouB  balls.  La 
Brujere  had  several;  Fontenelle,  one  ; La  Fon- 
taine had  seven  ont  of  twenty-three;  one  ball 
more,  or  two  voters  less,  would  have  excluded 
him  for  ever  ! In  the  present  day  the  election  is 

conducted  in  the  following  manner: Each 

academician  writes  the  name  of  his  candidate  on 
a paper,  an  attendant  goes  round  the  assembly 
holding  in  his  band  an  urn,  in  which  each 
member  deposes  his  paper.  The  president  of 
the  meeting  (this  year  it  was  the  eminent  critic, 
Charles  Blanc)  reads  aloud  the  names  inscribed 
on  these  notes,  and  the  candidate  who  has 
obtained  th©  most  votes  is  proclaimed  aoade- 1 
mioias.  j 


The  name  of  Rothschild,  which  is  even  mo 
conspicuous  in  Paris  than  at  Frankfort  or  Londo 
is  about  to  become  still  more  familiar  to  us  I 
splendid  additions  to  tbe  architectural  featur 
of  Paris.  The  mansion  whioh  the  Rothsobi 
family  have  built  opposite  the  Ely  see,  in  ll 
Avenue  Marigny,  is  now  completely  freed  fro 
its  scaffolding,  and  the  architectural  efftet 
very  fine.  The  principal  facade  looks  npon  tl 
garden,  and  the  cceur  d'honneur  has  two  entiie 
one  on  the  Avenue  and  the  o'.her  on  the  Rue  t 
Cirque.  The  interior  surpasses  anything  th 
one  can  imagine  iu  splendour, — painted  ceiling 
marble  walls,  and  mosaic  pavements.  The  ne 
mansion  of  the  dowager  Baroness  James  c 
Rothschild,  situated  on  the  Roe  Beaujon,  suffe 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  larger  palac 
The  owner  in  her  taste  has  shown  the  ferainii 
character  of  her  art  instincts.  The  priuoip 
entry  is  on  the  Rue  des  Ecuries  d’ Artois,  at 
behind,  towards  the  Boulevard  Haussmaun,  is 
terraced  garden  of  great  beauty. 

With  the  exception  of  a somewhat  unoomfor 
able  approach,  which,  however,  will  be  remedh 
in  a few  years,  the  Baroness  James  de  Roth 
child’s  new  house  may  fairly  be  considered 
perfect  urban  residence;  for  here,  in  Paris,  wfc 
can  find  fault  with  the  arobiteuturo  of  the  bei 
period  of  Louis  XVI.’s  reign,  for  grandioi 
domesticity  whioh  seems  to  agree  so  perfect 
with  our  modern  love  of  home  luxury  and  wel 
kept  finery  ? 

Baron  Rothschild’s  magnificent  house,  ove 
looking  the  Elysce,  ia  not  free  from  points  f 
critical  attack,  and,  for  our  part,  whilst  we  we: 
abont  it  we  would  have  employed  Chafru  i 
Dubois  to  carve  ont  the  smiling  heavy.ey« 
nymyhs  above  onr  doorway;  but  the  whole  honi 
and  its  surroundings  will  please  for  oentoriestl 
great  of  every  part  of  the  v^orld,  and  if  tl 
owner  should  not  care  to  defy,  he  may  certain 
rest  indifferent  to  the  undetermined  oritioisn 
of  the  day.  The  H6tel  Pontalba  (whose  splenc 
lacqnered  walls  old  visitors  to  Paris  will  w 
remember),  purchased  by  tbe  Baron  Edmund 
Rothschild,  will, it  is  said,  undergo  some  im porta 
modifications.  We  must  also  mention  the  re 
dences  of  the  late  Baron  Nathaniel,  in  the  Rn 
da  Fftobonrg  Saint  Honore,  and  of  the  Bare 
Alphonze,  in  the  Rue  Saint  Florentio.  There  : 
also  the  mansion  in  the  Rue  Lafitto  belonging  t 
Baron  Gustave,  and  the  Chateau  de  Boulogn 
whioh  carries  to  the  number  of  eight  the  nun 
ber  of  hCtels  which  the  Rothschild  family  pof 
Besses  at  Paris.  In  all  the  capitals  ofEurop 
they  possess  equally  magnificent  dwellings,  ii 
Frankfort,  London,  Naples,  Ac.,  withont  speakiO] 
of  their  oountry-bonses  in  England  and  else 
where. 

The  opening  of  the  annual  congress  of  th 
architects  here  took  place  on  the  11th  o 
June. 

Last  week  an  interesting  visit  to  the  Cham] 
de  Mars  and  the  Trooadero  was  made  by  a bod] 
of  architects  (forty  in  number)  who  minutel' 
investigated  the  works  of  the  Exhibition  of  1878 
Paris. 


British  Archaeological  Association. — Th< 
thirteenth  and  closing  meeting  of  the  eessioi 
was  held  last  Wednesday,  Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming 
F.S.A.Scot.,  in  the  chair.  After  a number  ol 
interesting  exhibitions,  a paper,  by  Mr.  Dymond 
C.E.,  was  read,  descriptive  of  some  little- knowt 
stone  circles  and  megaliths  in  Cumberland.  Mr 
R.  S.  Ferguson,  F.8.A.,  reported  the  discovery  ol 
Roman  stockades  around  Carlisle;  and  Mr.  Prigg 
described  at  length  tbe  Roman  villa  recently 
excavated  by  him  at  Icklington,  Suffolk.  Mr 
Thompson  read  a paper  upon  an  unpublished 
inventory  of  Robert  de  Morton, — a document  cJ 
much  interest  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
relating  to  a kinsman  of  Bishop  Morton,  ol 
Ely.  Mr,  J.  Tom  Burgess,  F.S.A.,  described 
some  remarkable  earthworks  close  to  Kenilworth 
Castle,  which  have  been  hitherto  overlooked. 
They  are  of  early  date,  and  several  pre-historio 
implements  were  exhibited.  Tbe  Medimval 
camp  thrown  up  during  the  siege  of  the  castle 
was  also  described.  The  conciudiog  paper  waa 
by  Messrs.  Bramble  & Reynolds,  .upon  the  re- 
cently discovered  tile  pavement  on  the  site  of 
the  original  refectory  of  old  Cleeve  Abbey,  and 
was  illustrated  by  drawings  of  the  remarkable 
series  of  heraldic  tiles,  whioh  are  in  perfect  pre- 
servation. In  coarse  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Loftua 
Brock  announced  the  discovery  of  Roman  re- 
mains at  Cirencester,  and  tbe  investigation  of 
early  fortifications  reoently  found  at  Tamworth 
was  also  reported. 
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The  diBOnFaion  on  Mr.  Stevenson’s  paper*  on 
cohitectaral  Restorations  was  resumed  and 
included  at  this  Institute  on  Monday  evening 
st,  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  president,  in  the  ohair. 
revionsly,  however,  to  the  resumption  of  the 
floaseion  properly  so-called,  a reply  in  the  form 
' a long  paper  was  read  by. 

Sir  Gilbert  Soott,  who  apologised  for  again 
Idressing  the  Institute,  after  having  spoken 
joe  on  the  paper,  but,  on  consideration  of  the 
.ot  that  the  paper  was  viewed  by  many  of  the 
embers  as  being  especially  directed  against 
mself,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  reply  he 
, as  able  to  make  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
riad  craved  the  indulgoDoe  of  being  allowed  to 
lake  a more  deliberate  reply.  Why  he,  who 
iad  lain  himself  out  to  protest  against  the  havoc 
ijhioh  had  been  made  tbroogh  the  length  and 
i|readth  of  the  land  under  the  name  of  restora- 
[on,  should  be  singled  out  as  the  special  butt  of 
. lis  yet  stronger  protest,  it  was  not  easy  to  say. 
Ji  accepting  the  challenge,  he  claimed  a sort  of 
ijaok.banded  honour.  When  Napoleon  III.  was 
,,)ld  that  a prophetic  authority  had  pronounced 
iim  to  be  Antichrist,  he  replied,  “ He  does  me 
X)  much  honour!”  Much  the  same  was  the 
jononr  intended  to  be  conferred  upon  him  (Sir 
i-ilbert)  ♦ yet,  be  it  honour  or  affront,  he  felt 
inoombent  on  him,  as  its  selected  recipient,  to 
i;ate  carefully  how  far  he  agreed  with,  and 
ow  far  he  differed  from,  the  sentiments  ex- 

3 reseed  in  the  paper,  the  more  especially  as, 
hetber  formally  or  not,  it  was  actually 
jie  manifesto  of  the  society  recently  formed 
[hr  the  prevention  of  restoration.  It  was  but 
^ir,  at  the  outset,  to  say  candidly  that  there  had 
(fen  every  possible  provocation  to  the  line  taken 
1y  the  new  society,  and  that  op  to  a certain  point 
|e  heartily  sympathised  with  their  views.  So 
;ir,  then,  from  objecting  to  the  general  aim  of 
Ir.  Stevenson’s  paper,  if  purged  of  certain 
^cesses  and  overstatements,  he  would  say  that 
4 vast  number  of  the  sentiments  and  remarks 


i|ontained  in  it  were  simply  reiterations  of  those 
Nbioh  he  had  for  not  less  than  thirty. six  years 
flxpressed,  though  so  exaggerated,  and  pressed 
such  an  extreme,  as  to  destroy  their  practical 
ijalue,  and  then  adroitly  tamed  against  him  (Sir 
lllilbert)  and  those  who  had  similarly  protested. 
Ilf.  was  a mere  truism  to  say  that,  though  he  had 
irotested  against  nnfaithful  and  overdone  and 
I'Dorant  restoration,  he  had  himself  largely 
jransgressed  what  Mr.  Stevenson  enunciated  as 
ibe  correct  view,  viz.,  that  there  should  be  no 
ijestoration  at  all ! True  he  (Sir  Gilbert)  had  need 
'he  words  imputed  to  him  that  he  could  wish  the 
^ame  “ restoration  ” were  expunged  and  “ repara- 
ion”  substituted}  but,  whether  called  by  one 
ame  or  the  other,  he  should  have  been  but 
lasting  his  breath  in  attempting  to  suggest 
ales  and  limitations  if  no  such  thing  at  all  were 
0 be  permitted.  Having  quoted  from  a letter 
rritten  to  the  late  Rev.  j.  L.  Petit  in  1841,  with 
he  view  of  showing  that  So  far  back  as  that 
ate  he  was  fully  impressed  with  the  conviction 
bat  all  restoratiou  should  be  conservative,  he 
aid  that  in  1848  he  wrote  a paper  “On  the 
‘'aithful  Restoration  of  Ancient  Chnrobes,”  in 
rhioh  ho  entered  an  earnest  protest  against 
adioal  restoration,  and  urged  the  most  conser- 
'Btive  treatment,  winding  up  with  a quotation 
roma  poetical  friend  of  Mr.  Petit’s  : — 


“ * It  were  a pious  work,’  I hear  you  say, 

' To  prop  a falling  ruin,  aud  to  stay 
The  work  of  desolation.’  It  may  be 
That  ye  say  right;  but  oh  ! work  tenijerly  ; 

Beware  lest  one  worn  feature  ye  efface ; 

Seek  not  to  add  one  touch  of  modern  grace  ; 

Handle  with  rererence  each  cmmb'ing  stone  j 
Respect  its  very  lichens  o'er  it  grown  j 
And  bid  each  ancient  monument  to  stand 
Supported  e'en  as  with  a filial  hand. 

'Mid  all  the  light  a happier  age  has  brought, 

Wc  work  not  yet  as  our  forefathers  wrought.” 

.n  1863  he  read  a paper  before  the  Institate, 
TOm  which  Mr.  Stevenson  had  largely  quoted, 
tod  the  spirit  of  which  he  had  most  ingeuiously 
nisinterpreted.  Having  quoted  from  his  inau. 
fural  address  as  President  of  the  Institute  in 
L873,  and  from  his  second  and  third  addresses 
n 1874  and  1875,  with  the  view  of  showing  that 
lia  views  were  not  such  as  had  been  attribnted 
o him,  Sir  Gilbert  went  on  to  notice  the  Inetitnte 
laper  of  suggestions  as  to  ancient  bnildings, 
vhich  was  issued  twelve  years  since,  and  which 
Hr.  Stevenson  had  held  up  to  ridicule  and 
eprobation.  This  paper  consisted,  Sir  Gilbert 

• For  abstract,  see  Builder,  p.  652,  ante;  and  for  first 
lart  of  discQSsion,  see  pp.  560-61,  ante. 
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thought,  of  oontributione  from  different  members 
of  a snb-oommittee,  which  would  acoonub  for 
some  trifling  inconsistencies.  He  was  himself 
a contributor  to  the  paper,  though,  strange  to 
say,  he  did  not  know  that  he  had,  till  recently, 
examined  it  with  care  in  its  completed  form.  He 
really  feared,  from  Mr.  Stevenson’s  alarming 
description  of  it,  that  he  should  find  it  to  be 
something  wbioh  the  Institute  would  have  just 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  reverse  was  the 
case;  for,  subject  to  some  few  inadvertencies  of 
wbioh  Mr.  Stevenson  had  not  failed  to  take 
advantage, — to  the  extent,  not  merely  of  mis- 
representing,  but  of  absolntely  reversing  its  real 
tone, — he  (Sir  Gilbert)  did  nob  hesitate  to  say 
that  he  had  never  met  with  a document  more 
creditable  to  the  great  society  from  which  it  bad 
emanated,  nor  one  more  truthfully  and  more 
wisely  advising  the  course  to  be  taken  by 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It  was  a 
plain,  unvarnished,  and  unpretending  docu- 
ment.  Mr.  Stevenson’s  paper,  on  the  con- 
trary,  was  graced  with  literary  and  rhetorical 
beauty } yet  he  (Sir  Gilbert)  was  bold  to  say 
that  the  manifesto  of  the  Institnte  was  worth  a 
thousand  of  that  which  held  it  np  to  ridicule  and 
traduced  its  suggestions.  The  only  point  of 
importance  which  Mr.  Stevenson  had  fairly  made 
good  against  the  document  was  that  in  its  first 
danse  it,  strangely  enough,  left  the  clearing 
away  of  modern  inenmbranoes  which  concealed 
ancient  work  to  the  employers  instead  of  their 
architect.  This  was  a manifest  mistake,  and 
ought  to  be  at  once  corrected.  Subject  to  the 
correction  of  such  inadvertencies,  and  to  a few 
verbal  emendations,  he  could  boldly  aver  that  he 
bad  rarely  read  a document  more  characterised 
by  experience  and  wisdom,  or  more  diametrically 
the  reverse  in  its  tone  of  the  colouricg  which  its 
critic  had  laid  upon  it.  As  truthful  would  it  be 
to  attribute  the  defects  in  our  constitution  to 
Magna  Charta,  what  still  remained  of  the  slave 
trade  to  Wilberforce,  or  small-pox  to  Jenner,  as 
to  saddle  the  guilt  of  the  barbarisms  committed 
on  our  old  churches  upon  the  admirable  code  of 
suggestions  which  was  drawn  out  for  the  express 
purpose  of  arresting  the  tide  of  Vandalism. 
Having  subjected  several  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
statements  as  to  the  Institute  paper  to  a search, 
ing  criticism,  Sir  Gilbert  went  on  to  say  that 
misrepresentation  seemed,  unhappily,  to  be 
essential  to  the  anti-restoration  movement. 
Now,  what  was  the  moral  of  all  this  exaggera- 
tion and  false-oolouring  and  suppressio  veri  ? The 
prhn6.  facie  conclusion  would  be  that  it  betrayed 
the  cousoiousnesB  of  a weak  cause,  for  why  should 
truth  need  the  aid  of  fallacy  ? Second  thoughts, 
however,  pointed  to  quite  a contrary  conclusion. 
To  men  of  a high  sense  of  trntlifiilneee  these 
aberrations  were  simply  a self-inflicted  torture, 
an  immolation  of  one’s  moral  self,  which  could  | 
only  co-exist  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
the  sacredness  of  the  end,  so  potent  as  to  lead  : 
to  the  conviction  that  it  would  not  only  sanction, 
bat  sanctify  the  means.  Magna  est  veritas,  and 
80  necessary  was  it  that  it  should  prevail  that 
minor  facts  must  vanish  before  it  as  the  flicker 
of  a rushlight  before  the  rising  sun.  The 
question,  however,  was  not  the  truthfulness  of 
particular  statements  and  criticisms  (no  doubt 
they  were  meant  to  be  true,  bnt  things  were 
sometimes  seen  through  a distorting  medium), 
but,  rather,  what  was  the  true  course  to  be 
followed  ? All  were  agreed  as  to  the  calamity 
which  the  country  had  suffered,  but  there  were 
differences  as  to  the  remedy,  They  did  not  differ  ' 
widely  as  to  the  premises,  though  they  might  as 
to  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them. 
Mr.  Stevenson’s  view  had  an  unquestionable 
primd  facie  advantage.  It  was  certain  that,  if 
restoration  were  at  once  stopped,  no  new  mischief 
would  be  done  by  it.  He  (Sir  Gilbert)  could 
almost  wish  that  the  “do-nothing”  system 
conld  be  applied  to  old  bnildings,  if  only  as  an 
experiment,  and  be  confessed  to  having  tried  it 
in  some  degree  himself,  but  was  circumvented  by 
the  prejudices  of  his  clients.  Mr.  Stevenson  bad 
sketched  a charming  picture  of  an  unrestored 
church.  His  exquisite  language  and  touchingly 
pathetic  tone  quite  carried  him  (Sir  Gilbert) 
away.  Certainly  such  a church  it  would  be 
sacrilege  to  toueb,  and  if  Mr.  Stevenson  would 
tell  him  of  its  whereabouts,  he  (Sir  Gilbert) 
would  take  his  oath  not  to  restore  it.  Mr. 
Stevenson’s  picture  was  very  different  from  what 
was  usually  found.  Sordid  neglect,  barbarous 
mutilation,  and  ruinous  dilapidation  were  the 
more  frequent  characteristics  of  an  unrestored 
church,  united,  it  was  true,  with  the  charms  of 
1*^8  being  in  its  traditional  and  nnsophisbicated 
condition.  Among  other  examples  of  this,  Sit 
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Gilbert  referred  ta  Llandaff  Cathedral,  wbioh 
had  been  allowed,  from  the  Reformation  down- 
wards, bo  fall  into  a semi-rniuoas  state.  In 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  with  just  as 
good  intentions  as  the  man  mentioned  by  old 
John  Evelyn,  they  set  to  work  to  redeem  it. 
Their  system  was  as  follows : — They  sent  for 
Mr.  Wood,  of  Bath,  who  had  just  erected  the 
Pump-room  there.  He  seemed  to  have  advised 
that  BO  much  of  the  eastern  part  as  they  thought 
needful  should  be  cub  out  from  the  rest  and  in- 
ternally converted,  so  far  as  might  be,  into  a 
double  of  his  Pump-room.  He  found  the  arcades, 
projecting  strings,  labels,  &c.,  a bore  : so  he 
walled  up  the  arches  and  chopped  off  projecting 
luonldingB,  and,  as  the  old  walls  might  prove  to 
be  damp,  he  battened  them  over,  cutting  the 
grounds  to  which  his  battens  were  nailed  deep 
into  the  walls.  By  this  clever  device,  he  was 
able  to  shut  out  from  view  all  that  was  Gothic, 
and  an  enthusiastic  clergyman  writes  at  the 
time  : “The  church,  in  the  inside,  as  far  as  it  is 
ceiled  and  plastered,  looks  exceedingly  fine,  and 
when  finished,  it  will,  in  the  judgment  of  most 
people  who  have  seen  it,  be  a very  neat  and 
elegant  church.”  The  rest  he  happily  left  a 
rain,  of  which  the  architecture  was  as  fine  as 
anything  in  the  country.  Now  when  Messrs. 
Prichard  & Seddon  were  called  in  to  advise, 
what  ought  they  to  have  said  P An  echo 
answered  “ Nothing”  ! They  did  not  think  so, 
however,  but,  following  the  dictates  of  common- 
sense,  they  did  away  with  the  Pump-room, 
re-roofed  and  repaired  the  chnrob,  and  thus  re. 
covered  a noble  and  most  charming  interior.  He 
(Sir  Gilbert)  was  not  pledging  himsolf  to  all 
that  was  done : his  knowledge  of  it  was  insuffi- 
cient, but  he  confidently  asserted  that  they  took 
the  only  right  course.  He  offered  no  opinion  on 
the  added  sonth-west  tower,  for  he  had  not  seen 
it}  he  spoke  only  of  the  manner  in  wbioh  Messrs. 
Prichard  & Seddon  rooted  out  the  barbarisms  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  reinstated  the 
beauty  of  the  thirteenth.  He  was  also  tempted 
to  refer  to  St.  David’s  Cathedral,  which  he  knew 
well  long  before  he  was  professionally  con. 
nected  with  it,  and  most  truly  sordid  was 
its  condition ! Nob  to  mention  the  eastern 
chapels,  which  were,  and  still  remained,  in  ruins, 
the  choir  aisles  were  walled  ciff  and  unroofed, 
the  roofs  throagbont  were  dripping  water  into 
the  church  } the  walls,  pillars,  arches,  &c.,  were 
running  down  with  wet,  and  everything  evinced 
the  most  abject  and  contemptuous  neglect. 
When  called  upon  to  advise,  he  found  two  out 
of  four  piers  of  the  central  tower  crashed  in 
the  most  fearful  manner,  so  as  to  threaten 
destmetion  to  the  whole  building.  Was  this  a 
case  for  doing  nothing  ? Having  de'  ailed  several 
instances  in  which  churches  had  been  allowed 
to  fall  down  through  negleob,  or  had  been  cat 
up  and  divided  by  means  of  glass  partitions, 
and  other  anachronisms,  giving  several  amusing 
descriptions  of  the  curious  large  pews  set  apart 
in  some  churches  for  squires  and  other  magnates. 
Sir  Gilbert  said,  in  conclusion  : — I have  dwelt, 
all  too  lengthily,  npon  these  instances,  just  to 
show  how  unavoidable  it  is  that  some  restora- 
tions should  take  place.  Mr.  Petit,  a strong 
anti-restorationist,  nsed  to  say  that,  like  the 
measles,  restoration  was  inevitable,  and,  like 
children  so  visited,  he  could  only  wish  the 
churches  safe  through  it.  Time  would  fail  to 
tell  of  the  necessities  of  enlargement,  &c.,  to 
meet  present  needs.  These,  and  the  desire  to 
reinstate  lost  features,  are  the  great  difficulties 
of  the  restorer,  though  sometimes  compensated 
by  the  discovery  of  lost  and  beautiful  features, 
such  as  the  shrines  at  St.  Alban’s.  In  cairying 
out  such  works  as  I have  been  describing,  the 
best  of  ns  often  err.  We  are  too  apt  to  be  led 
astray  by  siren  voices,  both  from  without  and 
within.  Wo  are,  it  may  be,  weak,  and  open  to 
intimidation}  we  are  possibly  obstinate,  and 
adhere  too  much  to  our  own  fancies}  we  are 
perhaps  insufficiently  careful,  and  pass  over 
things  with  too  little  thought ; we  are  sometimes 
not  sufficiently  severe  with  destructive  builders, 
clerks  of  works,  and  workmen,  whoso  barbar- 
isms,— found  onb  when  too  late, — are  often  truly 
heart-breaking } and,  one  evil  influence  with 
another,  we  are  guilty  of  all  kinds  of  short- 
comings and  over-steppings,  and  it  is  most 
wholesome  to  have  such  papers  as  that 
under  consideration  to  goad  ns  into  more 
careful  dealing,  and  to  bring  our  sins  to  reinem- 
biance}  and  if  the  new  society  were  to  abate 
somewhat  of  what  I think  the^.exaggeration  of 
its  views,  I shonld  welcome  it  as  a court  of  appeal, 
which  we  so  greatly  need  in  difficult  cases,  and 
which  I oallsi^  out  for  as  early  as  ’thirly-six 
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years  back.  I dare  eay  onr  codes  of  rules  are  not 
of  snffioient  stringency,  and  sboald  be  stiffened. 
I know  that  whatever  their  defects,  we  do  not 
always  adhere  to  them  as  fre  ought;  I do  not, 
therefore,  complain  of  onr  critics  if  their  little 
finger  proves  thicker  than  onr  loins,  nor,  when 
we  have  chastised  others  with  whips,  they  should 
chastise  us  with  scorpions.  In  replying  to  a 
friend  who  recently  sent  me  a savage  attack 
which  had  appeared  in  a periodical,  after  telling 
him  that  I felt  so  deeply  on  the  matter  that  “1 
am  willing  to  be  sacrificed  by  being  made  a 
victim  in  a oanse  I have  so  intensely  at  heart.*' 
I added,  “I  think  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the 
Egyptians,  while  religiously  imperative  as  to 
having  the  bodies  of  their  relations  embalmed, 
as  soon  as  the  process  was  over  pnrsued  the  un- 
happy  embalmer,  and  if  they  caught  him,  slew 
him.  This  is  somewhat  like  the  lot  of  the  em. 
balmers  of  ancient  monuments,  and  if  I suffer 
among  those  who  deserve  it,  I only  trust  that  it 
will  impel  me  and  them  to  take  care  not  to 
deserve  it.”  “I  fear,  however,”  I say  in  the 
same  ooramunioation,  “ that  these  undisoriminat- 
ing  letters  defeat  their  own  object,  for  I observe 
they  rarely  attack  any  but  the  works  of  those 
who  strive  to  act  oonsoientiously,  and  most  of 
all,  attack  me,  who  am  bold  to  say  am  among 
the  most  scropnlously  conservative  of  ancient 
remains.  Thus,  by  attacking  the  architects  who, 
more  than  others,  have  lifted  np  the  standard 
of  conservatism,  and  by  sparing  those  (whose 
name  is  legion)  who  have  filled  the  country  with 
havoc  and  destrnction,  they  enoonrage  the  in. 
creasing  disposition  to  commit  works  to  the 
hands,  not  of  conservatives,  but  of  destroyers.” 
To  hold  np  the  most  careful  as  being  as  bad  as 
the  most  careless,  simply  holds  out  a preminm  to 
nepotism  and  favonritism  in  the  choice  of  an  archi- 
teot.  I will  add  one  word  : that  while  wishing 
Bnoeess  to  the  new  society  in  all  their  reasonable 
endeavours,  I would  suggest  to  them  a few  most 
useful  fields  for  their  exertions, — (1)  To  press 
upon  the  proprietors  of  ruined  buildings  the  dotf 
of  protecting  them  as  much  as  possible  from 
increasing  decay,  by  securing  the  tops  of  the 
shattered  walls  from  wet.  (2)  To  find  out  and 
oppose,  while  there  is  time,  contemplated  de- 
struction of  ancient  buildings,  down  even  to 
those  of  the  last  century.  The  losses  we  are 
constantly  sustaining  by  the  actual  destruction 
of  old  buildings  is  truly  appalling.  Of  timber 
bnildings,  which  are  constantly  being  taken 
down  as  ruinous,  I assert  that  timely  and 
judicious  reparation  is  the  only  possible  means 
for  their  preservation.  (3)  To  have  measured 
drawings  made  systematically  and  constantly 
of  all  the  unprotected  architectural  antiquities 
of  onr  land,  so  that  when,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  their  architecture  perishes,  authentic 
drawings  may  remain  behind.  (4)  I am  ready 
and  willing  to  take  my  share  in  the  protests 
against  bad  restoration,  but  I beg  the  Society  to 
recollect  that  (as  I have  elsewhere  said)  the 
great  majority  of  ancient  buildings  are  com- 
mitted  to  the  mercy  of  a herd  who  trample  them 
under  their  feet  and  rend  all  objectors.  Let  this 
herd  at  least  have  a share  of  censure,  or  their 
patrons  will  oouolude  that  they  have  done 
rightly  in  casting  their  pearls  before  them.  I 
will  only  add,  as  regards  churches,  that  it  will 
be  useless  to  endeavour  to  persuade  seriously, 
thinking  people  that  it  is  wrong  “ to  restore 
oburchea  from  motives  of  religion.”  They  were 
iuilt  from  such  motives,  and  must  ever  be 
treated  with  like  aim.  It  is  eqnally  useless  to 
persuade  them  that  it  is  wrong  from  ” religious 
sntjotion  ” to  redeem  them  from  “their  present 
state  of  mutilation”;  that  it  is  right  to  pre- 
serve  the  high  pews  which,  added  by  the  rich 
like  “ field  to  field  till  there  be  no  place,”  have 
driven  God's  poor  from  their  own  churches.  Mr. 
Stevenson  talks  of  “dreary  ranges  of  long 
benches,”  and  truly  they  do  often  look  dreary 
enough;  but  Ido  not  know  that  they  are  more 
so  than  high  pews  which  half-bnry  the  pillars. 
Let  us  not,  however,  jndge  of  ohorches  only 
when  empty.  “ Empty  benches  ” are  pro- 
verbially  dreary.  Let  us  rather  see  them  when 
thronged  by  devout  worshippers,  and  the  dreari- 
ness  of  the  seat-backs  will  not  mnoh  trouble 
either  eye  or  memory.  Better  see  the  people 
than  have  them  buried  to  the  neck  in  Georgian 
dozing.pews.  Let  the  society  make  up  their 
mind  at  once  that  any  attempt  to  banish  religions 
motives  from  the  treatment  of  churches  is 
suicidal ; and  let  them  rather  aim, — this  being 
taken  for  granted, — at  making  us  do  this  neces- 
sary and  religious  work  with  the  smallest  possible 
sacrifice  of  history  and  antiquity.  By  the  bye, 

I have  good  news  for  the  society.  A clergyman, 


whom  I met  the  other  day,  and  who  confessed 
to  the  malice  prepense ot  contemplated  “restora- 
tion,” told  me  that  he  had  found  his  parishioners 
“ too  conservative  to  part  with  their  money, 
too  anti-ritualistic  to  part  with  their  square 
pews ! ” 

Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A,.,  said,  that  although 
he  bad  not  been  personally  attacked  in  the  paper, 
he  thought  be  had  something  to  complain  of.  He 
had  always  been  most  conservative  in  the  resto- 
ration  of  churches,  and  it  was  certainly  hard 
that  such  conservatism  should  be  described  as 
destruction.  He  could  only  account  for  it  by  the 
fact  that  extremes  meet.  Mr.  Stevenson,  while 
confessing  the  most  intense  enthusiasm  in  favour 
of  the  conservative  treatment  of  churches,  was 
really  preaching  a gospel  of  destruction,  because, 
if  hie  views  were  acted  upon  wo  should  very  soon 
lose  the  greater  number  of  our  churches  and  old 
buildings  through  neglect. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.  A.,  said  that  as  Mr.  Stevenson 
had  done  him  the  very  great  honour  of  putting 
his  name  in  the  front  of  this  attack,  and  bad 
made  a very  personal  and  unnecessary  onslaught 
upon  him  (“No,  no”), — at  any  rate,  such  was 
his  feeling, — he  felt  bound  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  statements  made  in  the  paper.  Mr. 
Stevenson  expressly  stated  that  he  founded  his 
criticisms  npon  the  practice  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
and  himself  (Mr.  Street),  consequently  many 
readers  of  the  paper  would  be  under  "^he  im- 
pression  that  they  approved  of  all  the  things 
which  Mr.  Stevenson  condemned.  Mr.  Steven, 
son  held  them  responsible  for  things  which  they 
had  been  condemning  all  their  lives,  and 
described  a perfectly  imaginary  old  church 
which  would  be  left  by  any  conservative  restorer 
almost  in  the  state  in  which  he  found  it,  down  to 
a certain  point.  It  would  seem,  according  to 
Mr.  Stevenson,  that  the  village  mason  might 
build  his  buttress  against  the  church  wherever 
ho  liked,  BO  long,  perhaps,  as  it  was  built  of  red 
brick,  but  that  competent  architects  were  to  do 
nothing.  As  to  Mr.  Stevenson’s  remarks  on  the 
Institute  paper  of  suggestions  for  the  restora- 
tion  of  old  buildings,  he  contradicted  himself. 
In  one  paragraph  he  described  the  snggestions 
as  being  generally  excellent ; in  another,  as  being 
founded  mainly  on  a paper  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott ; 
and,  in  another  place,  he  said  that  their  destruc- 
tivenesa  was  appalling,  and  that  they  advised 
the  destruction  of  Perpendicnlar  work.  He 
(Mr.  Street)  was  charged  with  destroying  old 
clearstories  and  flat  roofs : all  he  conld  say  was, 
that  such  statements  were  absolutely  devoid  of 
foundation.  Mr.  Stevenson  spoke  of  architects 
as  “ self.conceited”  men;  of  conrse,  he  ex- 
eluded  himself  ? It  was  true  that  the  Institute’s 
paper  contained  what  was  obviously  a mistake 
in  suggesting,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  put  it,  that  old 
churches  should  be  cleared  out  when  restoration 
was  contemplated,  in  order  to  save  the  architect 
trouble,  and,  presumably,  before  an  architect  was 
ooDsnlted;  bub  as  a matter  of  fact,  he  (Mr. 
Street)  did  not  suppose  the  case  ever  happened 
of  a church  being  cleared  of  its  contents  before 
an  architect  was  sent  for.  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
statement  that  old  churches  were  sometimes  left 
to  go  to  ruin  because  the  parsons  hoped  to  attract 
attention  to  them  and  get  them  thoroughly 
restored  might  go  for  what  it  was  worth.  The 
restoring  architect  was  also  called  a “clever 
forger,”  and,  finally,  allusion  was  made  to 
Perpendicnlar  work,  which  Mr.  Stevenson 
charged  them  with  hating.  On  the  contrary, 
many  architects  liked  it  extremely.  “ Every 
now  and  then,”  said  Mr.  Stevenson,  “comes  a 
cry  for  the  removal  of  the  porch  of  Peter- 
borough Cathedral,  because  it  is  Perpendicular.” 
He  (Mr.  Street)  put  it  to  the  meeting.  Did  any- 
one  ever  hear  of  such  a proposal  being  made  ? 
(“No,  no.”)  He  never  did ; and  the  enpposition 
that  if  such  a proposal  were  made  Mr.  Stevenson 
would  be  the  only  architect  to  protest  against 
it,  was  amneiug.  Those  who  were  so  wantonly 
attacked  by  Mr.  Stevenson  had  shown  by  their 
works  and  by  their  enthusiasm  for  old  buildings 
that  they  conld  not  possibly  be  guilty  of  the 
things  they  were  charged  with,  and  it  was  to  him 
(Mr.  Street)  qnestionable  whether  the  author  of 
the  paper  was  competent  to  speak  with  authority 
on  Buoh  matters.  Mr.  Stevenson  said  that  old 
bnildings  were  now  restored  in  auoh  a way  that 
it  was  difficult  to  tell  what  was  new  and  what 
was  old.  That  was  a most  astounding  statement 
to  him  (Mr.  Street),  for  he  found  heooold  always 
distinguish  the  modern  work  from  the  old,  the 
restored  from  the  original.  The  work  of  each 
age  bore  its  own  cndefinable  impress,  readily  re- 
cognisable  by  skilled  observers,  and  it  was  possible 
to  class  the  work  of  any  thirty  years  before  us 
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with  almost  unerring  precision.  We  bad  U'  I 
arrived  at  that  perfect  blank  in  the  history  ( 
art  which  Mr.  Stevenson  assumed  to  exist,  an 
posterity  would  be  able  to  recognise  our  work  h 
its  own  characteristics.  He  (Mr.  Street)  hi 
Heved  that  in  certain  departments  of  wot 
it  was  lawful  to  do  that  work  iu  the  present  da 
exactly  iu  the  way  in  which  it  was  don 
in  Medimval  times.  The  reboilding  of  a b 
of  wall  or  the  making  secure  of  a collapsin 
aroh  did  not  detract  from  the  historic  assoois 
tions  of  a building;  every  stone  might  maintai 
its  original  position,  its  weather  stains,  and  it 
lichens ; the  only  difference  would  be  tbatthe  wor 
was  rendered  secure,  instead  of  being  allowed  t 
fall  to  pieces.  There  was  certainly  no  falsity 
such  work.  Another  curious  statement  made  b I 
Mr.  Stevenson  was  that  in  old  days  there  was  np 
copying,  and  as  an  illustration  of  this  he  seleotea 
the  west  front  of  Westminster  Abbey,  which  waj] 
moat  distinctly  a Perpendicular  copy  of  thiM 
teenth-century  work.  Did  not  Wren  work  ii'! 
two  styles,  and  in  Spain  were  not  the  Moors  an<|| 
Christians  building  in  two  different  styles,  sid'l 
by  side,  during  the  best  period  of  the  Middlijj 
Ages  P On  the  whole,  he  was  utterly  at  a losJ 
to  conceive  what  purpose  Mr.  Stevenson’s  papejl 
was  calculated  to  serve,  except  that  of  bringini  | 
its  anthor  into  notoriety.  It  was  a plea  nol' 
merely  against  bad  restoration,  but  against  al ' 
restoration  whatever,  however  good.  It  was  rjl 
plea  for  anything  and  everything  that  could  b< 
done  by  the  village  workman,  and  against  every 
thing  that  might  be  done  by  the  directior 
of  a competent  architect.  The  only  aspeol 
of  old  bnildings  which  seemed  to  strike  Mr 
Stevenson  was  the  historical  one.  He  seemec 
to  forget  that  in  these  old  buildings  there  was. 
more  or  less  hidden  from  view  by  the  muta- 
tions of  ages,  an  art  which  was  of  immeusel 
value,  and  an  art  to  the  study  of  which  many  or 
them  had  devoted  their  lives.  He  (Mr.  Street)! 
held  that  we  of  the  present  day  were  absolutelw 
bound,  as  trnsteea  for  the  future,  to  keep  thesel 
buildings  in  perfect  condition,  and  this  it  was 
impossible  to  do  by  merely  letting  them  alone.J 
The  buildings  needed  attention:  “restoration”! 
or  “ reparation,”  whatever  name  it  might  be# 
known  by,  no  valid  objection  could  be  taken  to 
it  if  it  were  done  in  a considerate  manner. 
Where  it  was  badly  and  inconsiderately  done, 
he  would  go  with  Mr.  Stevenson  in  condemning 
it.  He  (Mr.  Street)  was  rather  inclined  to  thick' 
that  we  wore  nltra-oonservative  in  our  treat-] 
roent  of  ancieut  buildiugs.  He  could  not  seei 
why  a partially-ruined  abbey  should  be  allowed- 
to  get  more  ruinous  simply  for  want  of  a roof. 
It  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Stevenson  that  where' 
bnildings  were  in  danger  of  falling,  they  should 
be  tied  together  and  propped  np  ; but  take  the 
case  of  a series  of  eleventh-century  columns  and 
arches — a type  of  work  which  frequently  failed, 
for  though  the  work  was  massive  in  appearance, 
it  was  deficient  in  bond.  To  carry  out  Mr. 
Stevenson’s  or  Mr.  Raskin’s  suggestions  in  such' 
a case  would  be  to  erect  such  a mass  of  cradling 
as  to  entirely  hide  the  work  altogether,  and 
surely  careful  rebuilding,  stone  for  stone,  was  far 
preferable  ? As  to  the  plaster  surfaces  on  walls,  i 
his  (Mr.  Street’s)  custom  was  that  wherever  he' 
found  the  old  surface  of  plaster  to  retain  it,  and  i 
where  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that' 
it  was  not  old,  the  plaster  was  removed.  He  did 
not  agree  with  that  kind  of  finesse  in  restoration 
which  would  restore  every  little  bib  of  string- 
course that  happened  to  be  chipped  or  weather, 
worn ; where,  however,  an  essential  feature  was 
entirely  gone,  or  nearly  so,  it  should  be  restored 
from  auoh  data  as  remained.  He  made  it  a prin. ' 
oiple,  however,  never  to  attempt  to  restore  work 
which,  such  as  sculpture  and  painting,  was  more 
individualised  than  ordinary  masons’  work.  The 
new  society  to  which  allusion  had  been  made 
could  not  fail  to  excite  much  opposition  if  it 
sought  to  interfere  with  the  restoration  of  old 
ritoal  arrangements.  Surely,  wherever  screens 
and  stalls  were  found,  to  pot  them  in  their 
places  was  the  proper  thing  to  do  ? As  to 
Sc.  Alban’s  Abbey,  which  had  been  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Stevenson,  he  (Mr.  Street)  could  only 
say  that  the  work  which  had  been  done  there 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  the 
opeuing  to  us  of  what  was  practically  a sealed  i 
book,  and  he  could  hardly  conceive  that  anybody 
who  at  all  cared  for  Medicoval  art  could  object  to  ' 
what  had  been  done  there.  As  to  an  arohiteot’a 
responsibilities  in  undertaking  a work  of  restora- 
tion, he  (Mr.  Street)  was  fully  impressed  with 
them,  and  made  notes  and  sketches  with  his 
own  hands  of  all  buildings  which  fell  to  his  lob 
to  restore,  and  he  thought  that  every  architect 
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aght  to  do  this  bimaelf,  and  not  by  deputy ; if  he 
onld  not  do  so,  he  ongbt  to  give  the  work  up 
y some  one  else.  Mr,  Stevenson’s  paper  to  the 
ontrary,  it  was  necessary  to  regard  ohurohes  as 
laces  of  worship,  and  not  as  mere  architectural 
pecimens.  He  (Mr.  Street)  did  not  in  the  least 
ndorse  bad  restoration,  and  be  believed  it  would 
ecome  less  common  than  it  was,  seeing  that  there 
?aB  a large  number  of  young  men  now  entering 
pon  active  professional  life  who  had  devoted  a 
reat  amount  of  study  to  Gothic  architecture, 
aving  had  opportunities  unknown  to  their  fathers, 
nd  he  therefore  felt  assured  that  in  their  hands 
ur  old  buildings  would  be  safe. 

Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  having  said  a few  words, 
The  Right  Hon.  G.  A.  F.  Cavendish-Bentinck, 
I.P.,  said  he  did  not  know  that  any  remarks 
fhioh  he  might  cffer  would  be  accepted  as  of 
my  value  in  that  room,  seeing  that,  as  he  had 
aid  more  than  once  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
le  was  not  “a  man  of  taste,”  and  should  be 
lorry  to  be  so  regarded.  Notwithstanding  this, 
lowever,  he  had  been  appointed,  by  the  instru- 
nentality  of  his  lamented  friend  Sir  William 
Cite,  a member  of  the  committee  for  the  decora, 
ion  or  completion  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  had,  in  con- 
□notion  with  others,  happily  succeeded  in  pre- 
'enbing  any  mischief  being  done  there  at  pre- 
lent.  He  had  paid  some  attention  to  the  ques- 
ion  under  diecaseion,  not  as  an  architect  or  man 
)f  taste,  but  as  one  of  the  people, — and  as  one, 
Boreover,  who  could  pass  a good  examination  in 
3othio  arobiteoture, — and,  as  one  of  the  public, 
lis  advice  to  restorers  would  be : Always  try  to 
£eep  a good  thing  which  is  original;  do 
lot  sweep  it  away.  As  to  the  ve.xed  ques- 
ion  of  the  stalls  in  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
ihey  had  always  excited  his  admiration,  and  he 
’or  one  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  taken  away 
rom  their  present  position.  At  the  time  when 
Bishop  Percy  was  Dean  of  Canterbury,  it  was 
:)roposed  to  remove  these  stalls,  and  it  was  then 
bund  that  very  little  remained  of  the  fourteenth 
lentory  choir-screen,  which  it  was  now  desired 

0 expose  to  view.  The  way  in  which  the  arch- 
)i8hop’s  throne  by  Grinling  Gibbons,  given  by 
i-rchbishop  Tenison,  had  been  relegated  to  some 
amber-chamber  in  favour  of  a parcel  of  rubbish 
nade  by  a Belgian  stonemason,  was  not  oredlt- 
ible  to  any  one  concerned  in  the  matter.  The 
>riginal  throne  was  sufficiently  in  consonance 
vith  the  building  to  have  been  allowed  to  remain, 
,0  say  nothing  of  its  history  and  associations. 
!t  was  no  nee  disguising  the  fact  that  much 
nodern  restored  work  was  mere  mannfaotnre, 
vhioh  oonld  be  bought  wholesale  at  so  much  per 
jrard,  per  pound,  or  per  ton  ; and  until  this  system 
)f  ” art-manufacture  ” was  done  away  with,  no 
real  progress  would  be  made  in  art.  There  was 

1 great  tendency  in  restorations  to  have  every- 
ibing  an  suite;  but  this  was  the  method  of  the 
apholsterer  rather  than  that  of  the  architect  and 
irtist. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  said  he  had  carefully 
read  Mr.  Stevenson’s  paper  and  the  diaoussion 
which  took  place  at  the  previous  meeting,  and 
it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  some  amount 
of  truth  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy.  There 
was  a very  prevalent  and  well-founded  impres. 
aioQ  that  a great  deal  of  harm  had  been  done 
under  the  name  of  “restoration.”  What  was  really 
wanted  was  the  faithful  adhesion  to  such  prin- 
oiples  as  those  laid  down  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
iMr.  Street,  and  the  Institute  paper.  He  did  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Bentinok  as  to  the  stalls  and 
choir-screen  at  Canterbury.  The  screen  was  a 
very  beautiful  piece  of  fonrteenth-oentury  work, 
while  the  stalls  were  certainly  out  of  place  in 
their  present  position.  By  all  means  preserve 
much  as  possible  of  old  work.  Unfortunately, 
however  excellent  might  be  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  work  adopted  by  the  best 
restoring  architects,  a great  deal  of  barm  was 
done  by  careless  clerks  of  works,  foremen,  and 
workmen.  The  modern  restoration  movement 
originated  with  the  clergy,  and  the  misfortune 
was  that  they  pressed  forward  these  restorations 
too  soon, — before  the  workmen  were  competent 
to  undertake  them.  Blore  had  to  educate  a 
school  of  workmen  to  do  the  work,  without, 
however,  any  very  good  result. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  architect  to  the  Eoolesias- 
tioal  Commissioners,  said  be  cordially  endorsed 
the  remarks  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr.  Street, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  sympathised  with  a 
great  deal  Mr.  Stevenson  had  said.  A great  deal 
of  his  (Mr.  Christian’s)  practice  consisted  in  re- 
storing chancels,  and  if  there  was  one  part  of  the 
history  of  our  country  which  was  disgraceful,  it 
was  the  history  of  the  chancel.  It  was  a oommou 
thing  to  find  the  chancels  stripped  of  their 


lead  roofs  and  denuded  of  their  oak  timbers  by 
men  to  whom  marble  tablets  had  been  erected  on 
the  walls.  As  to  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  work  at 
Chester,  the  restoration  of  the  ohapel  which  Mr. 
Stevenson  had  criticised  was  to  his  (Mr.  Chris- 
tian’s) mind  a striking  and  remarkable  illuatra- 
tion  of  what  a good  restoration  should  be. 
Although  he  was  an  extreme  conservative  as 
regarded  restoration,  he  was  an  ultra-revolutionist 
with  reference  to  the  pew  system,  than  which 
nothing  had  had  a greater  tendency  to  alienate 
the  people  from  the  Church,  He  (Mr.  Christian) 
had  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  re-restoring  one 
church  which  was  restored  by  a man  whom  all 
Churchmen  reverenced,  viz.,  good  old  George 
Herbert,  who  gave  the  moat  precise  directions 
for  the-restoration  of  the  church  which  belonged 
to  his  prebend  in  Huntingdonshire.  In  re- 
restoring  that  church  he  (Mr.  Christian)  bad 
retained  every  one  of  George  Herbert’s  arrange- 
ments. Herbert  had  particularly  requested  that 
the  pulpit  and  the  prayer-desk  should  be  of  the 
same  height,  in  order,  as  he  said,  that  preaching 
should  not  seem  to  be  exalted  above  prayer.  He 
(Mr.  Christian)  had  left  them  precisely  as  he 
found  them,  except  that  he  had  made  one  just  a 
little  lower  than  the  other.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  E.  J.  Poynber,  A.R.A.,  said  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  it  wes  a great  mistake,  in 
restoring  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century 
ohurohes,  to  attempt  to  paint  them  as  they  were 
or  would  have  been  painted  at  that  period, 
simply  because  it  was  impossible  to  reproduce  in 
modern  work  the  spirit  of  the  Mediaeval  painters. 
A olever  arobitect  might  succeed,  perhaps,  in 
making  passable  copies  of  such  paintings,  but 
they  could  not  be  made  to  look  lik«  the  originals. 
He  mentioned  this  because  he  saw  on  the  walls 
of  the  Royal  Academy  the  drawings  of  a some- 
what ambitious  scheme  of  decoration  for  a 
Mediaeval  ohapel. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  hart.,  Q.C.,  said  he  was 
afraid  he  should  throw  no  new  light  on  the  ques- 
tion. He  bad  read  the  short  account  of  Mr. 
Stevenson's  paper  which  appeared  in  last  week’ 
Builder,  and  from  it  be  gathered  that  the  author 
simply  proposed  to  leave  the  churches  alone. 
But  if  such  a course  were  right  now  it  was  right 
fifty  years  ago.  Would  any  one  who  knew  what 
our  churches  were  half  a century  ago  say  that 
the  “ let-alone  ” policy  was  one  to  be  followed 
in  every  case  ? He  apprehended  not.  The  fact 
was,  people  seemed  nowadays  to  rnn  mad  upon 
principles.  They  invented  “principles”  or 
maxims,  and  rode  them  to  death.  He  was  sorry 
to  say  that  the  older  he  got  the  more  “un- 
principled ” he  became ; he  utterly  disapproved 
of  “ principles.”  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Bentinck  in  advocating  the  retention  of  Italian 
work  in  Gothio  buildings.  Mr.  Bentinck  said, 
“ Keep  everything  that  is  good  ” ; bub  then  came 
the  little  question,  “ What  i$  good  ? ” It  was  upon 
this  question  that  differences  arose.  As  to  the 
Institute  paper  of  instructions  and  sugges- 
tions to  restoring  architects,  it  was  pretty 
well  known  that  he  (Sir  Edmund)  was  in 
the  habit  of  criticising  the  papers  of  the 
Institute ; but  in  this  one  he  could  see 
nothing  to  criticise.  If  he  said  anything  about 
it  he  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  it  erred  on 
the  side  of  being  too  conservative.  In  spite  of 
these  suggestions,  however,  a great  deal  of  damage 
and  injury  was  done  to  old  buildings  during  their 
restoration.  The  objects  of  restoration  should 
be,  first  of  all,  to  make  our  churches  useful ; 
and,  secondly,  to  make  them  look  well.  As  to 
keeping  the  people  out  of  a particular  part  of 
the  church,  because  in  Benedictine  times  it  was 
reserved  for  the  monks,  he  had  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  such  notions.  As  to  the  “do- 
nothing”  policy  of  the  new  society,  it  was  no 
more  worth  arguing  against  than  was  the 
nostrum  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer : that  the 
“hope  of  architecture”  was  in  the  working- 
man. 

Mr.  Hebb  suggested  that  the  discussion  should 
be  adjourned,  but  the  chairman  said  that  wonld 
be  impossible.  A vote  of  thanks  having  been 
passed  to  Mr.  Stevenson  for  his  paper, 

Mr.  Stevenson,  in  reply,  said  he  was  afraid  the 
vote  of  thanks  was  not  so  cordial  as  the  one 
given  to  him  for  the  paper  which  he  read  two 
years  ago,  and  in  which  he  endeavoored  to  show 
that  Mr.  Fergnsson’s  opinion  that  the  only  hope 
of  architecture  was  that  architects  should  be 
abolished,  was  nob  tenable.  Bub  really  the 
paper  under  discussion  was  only  a sequel  to  that 
one,  and,  had  space  permitted,  the  first  paper 
would  have  contained  a great  deal  of  what  be 
had  said  in  the  paper  read  a fortnight  ago.  He 
disclaimed  the  imputation  of  speaking  in  the 


name  of  the  new  anti-restoration  society ; he 
spoke  entirely  on  his  own  account,  and  he 
alone  was  answerable  for  what  he  had 
said.  He  was  sorry  that  the  matter  should 
have  been  felt  to  be  a personal  one,  and 
must  disclaim  all  intention  of  being  personal; 
he  had  expressly  and  clearly  disclaimed  such 
intention  at  the  outset  of  his  paper.  For  the 
reason  there  stated,  he  had  been  compelled  to 
refer  to  the  works  of  restoration  carried  out  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr.  Street,  but  merely  as 
the  best  typical  examples  of  a system  of  work 
which  he  honestly  thought  was  to  be  con- 
demned. He  was  glad  to  have  been  the  means 
of  bringing  out  so  clearly  what  had  been  done 
as  to  the  ohapel  at  Chester,  bub  still  he  thought 
he  was  right  in  saying  that  the  clearstory  win- 
dows at  Chester,  Perpendicular  before  the  re- 
storation, had  been  replaced  by  earlier  ones. 
However  intolerable  a “ do-nothing  ” policy 
as  to  restoration  would  have  been  thirty  years 
ago,  the  case  was  different  now.  Architects 
had  had  fair  opportunities  of  trying  their 
hands  at  restoration,  and  be  pleaded  that  the 
few  ohnrehes  yet  unreatored  should  be  let 
alone.  Mr.  Hope  had  said  he  thanked  God  that 
church  restorers  had  made  blunders  in  their 
work,  bub  this  was  not  mnoh  to  be  thankful  for. 
” Fiat  experimentum  ta  corpore  uile  ” seemed  to 
be  Mr.  Hope’s  motto  as  to  old  churches,  so  long 
aa  he  was  learning  how  to  adapt  them  to  modern 
ritnal  purposes.  He  (Mr.  Stevenson)  did  not 
say  that  if  a church  fell  down  it  was  not  to  be 
rebuilt.  It  was  not  nnwise  to  rebuild  Chichester 
tower,  but  it  would  have  been  wiser  nob  to  let  it 
fall  down.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Stevenson  said 
that  Talleyrand’s  advice  to  diplomatistsabroad, — 
“ When  in  donbtjdonof/imj',” — might  be  nsefolly 
borne  in  mind  by  all  ohurob-restoring  architects, 
however  eminent  and  experienced. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


THE  “BLACK  AND  WHITE”  EXHIBITION. 

The  collection  of  works  in  “ Black  and  White  ” 
(the  fifth  of  the  series),  which  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  Saturday  last,  in  its  usual  quarters,  at 
the  Dudley  Gallery,  forms  to  our  thinking  the 
strongest  exhibition  of  this  interesting  series 
since  it  was  started.  The  proportion  of  merely 
showy  sketches,  splashed  with  white  to  produce 
a telling  effect,  of  the  predominance  of  which  we 
complained  two  years  ago,  has  become  beauti- 
fully less  during  last  year  and  the  present,  and 
bub  little  of  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  present  col- 
lection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of 
serious,  thoughtful,  and  emphatically  artists’ 
work  which  is  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  makes 
this  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibitions  of 
the  season ; we  are  almost  disposed  to  say,  the 
most  interesting,  to  those  who  estimate  a work 
of  art  by  quality  rather  than  quantity.  The 
exhibition  is  not  so  strong,  perhaps,  in  land- 
scape, aa  it  has  been  on  some  former  occasions; 
but  this  may  be  because  some  of  the  landscapes 
has  been  unavoidably  pushed  out  to  make  way 
for  the  large  proportion  of  good  figure-work. 

Among  the  productions  which  stand  in 
satisfactory  contrast  to  that  showy  style  ^ of 
eff'eot  which  we  have  deprecated,  are  the  life- 
size  studies  of  heads  by  Mr.  F,  W.  Burton, 
who,  if  we  remember  rightly,  has  not  hitherto 
been  so  prominent  an  exhibitor  here.  All 
these  studies  (Nos.  23,  260,  391)  are  distin- 
guished by  careful,  solid,  unpretending  work- 
manship, and  true  feeling  for  expression. 
No.  260,  a female  head,  called  simply  a study 
from  life,  is  especially  pleasing  in  its  expression 
and  the  luminous  quality  of  the  eyes,  a very 
calm  but  by  no  means  inexpressive  face  ; though 
No.  23  is,  perhaps,  the  more  powerful  as  a matter 
of  drawing.  The  etched  heads  and  some  other 
contributions  in  the  same  medium  by  Mr.  Legros 
are  in  themselves  enough  to  make  a reputation  ; 
a higher  reputation,  as  we  have  before  suggested, 
than  the  artist  has  as  yet  made  by  his  paintings 
on  a large  scale,  which,  with  very  fine  qualities, 
are  ourionsly  deficient  in  force  of  colonr  and 
composition.  What  is  remarkable  in  the  etched 
studies  of  heads  sent  by  this  artist  is  their 
grandeur  and  largeness  of  style,  combined  with 
such  a free  yet  perfectly  masterful  use  of  the 
process  of  etching.  We  have  always  considered 
chat  this  beautiful  and  oharaoteristio  form  of 
art  (so  peculiarly  a painter’s  art  rather  than  an 
amateur’s)  should  be  used  in  regard  to  its  special 
capabilities,  the  realisation  of  form  and  expres- 
sion  by  comparatively  few  and  free  lines,  that  it 
should  not  be  used  so  much  as  the  mere  rival  of 
engraving  in  finish  and  richness  of  light  and 
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shadow  effect ; tbongh  one  may  admit,  of  coarse, 
that  even  in  this  form  it  has  speoial  beantiea  of 
tone  which  engraving  cannot  emnlate.  Bat  M. 
Lfgros’s  works  represent  that  which  is  pecnliar 
to  etching,  and  which  it  alone  can  give.  Of  his 
beads,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  stndy, 
No.  271 5 others  are  portraits,  one  or  more  of 
which  have  been  pobliahed  in  the  Portfolio. 
In  the  larger  etching,  “ Les  Bhcherons  ” 
(76),  there  is  great  force  and  vigonr  of  action  j 
as  a qneation  of  detail,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
snggest  that  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  of  the 
man  felling  the  tree  is  too  long  ; it  seems  to 
extend  very  far  before  we  come  to  the  elbow. 
Among  other  etchings  of  figures  is  a marvellons 
little  work,  by  Meiesonier,  “Le  Fnmear”  (254-), 
which  for  power  of  drawing  and  expression  on  a 
minute  scale  is  one  of  the  finest  things  we  have 
ever  seen  of  hie  : it  is  worth  while  to  notice  the 
delicacy  of  expression  of  the  mouth,  and  the  draw- 
ing of  the  right  hand,  which  bangs  over  the 
chair.  Close  to  this  is  a characteristic  etching  by 
M.  Tissot,  of  the  lady  in  the  furred  dress  whom 
he  has  taken  to  painting  lately,  and  in  which  he 
is  remarkably  saccessfnl,  thoogh  in  this  case  the 
drees  and  attitnde  of  the  figure  combine  to  pro- 
duce a somewhat  bizarre  effect.  Hia  “dry- 

point,”  called  “ Portrait  of  Miss  L ” (507), 

a lady  whose  figare  in  a painting  by  the  artist  is 
familiar,  does  not  seem  by  any  means  so  satis- 
factory ; the  expression  is  unpleasing,  and  the 
mouth  awkward,  and  the  whole  would  convey 
the  impression  that  the  artist  was  not  sufficiently 
at  home  in  this  method  of  execution  to  do 
justice  to  hia  subject.  The  etchings  of  M. 
Montefiore,  who,  unlike  his  compatriot  last- 
mentioned, ' hails  from  Paris,  are  very  forcible 
and  clever  in  the  treatment  of  horses  in  action 
(166  and  557).  With  the  kind  of  work  we  are 
speaking  of  may  be  classed  M.  de  Neuville's 
fine  little  drawing  of  a “Garde  Mobile”  (83), 
which  is  a pen-drawing,  realising,  however,  not 
a little  of  the  effect  and  feeling  of  etching.  Jules 
Jacqueroart’s  “Armes  Orientales”  (127)  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  his  remarkable  power  of  giving 
the  texture  and  glitter  of  objects  of  this  kind  in 
an  etching.  One  or  two  small  etchings  by  Mr. 
Macbeth  show  considerable  artistic  power  and 
feeling,  especially  “ Ca’  the  Yowes  to  the 
Knowes  ” (118),  a repetition  in  this  form  of  one 
of  his  own  paintings,  improved  in  the  repetition. 
Couteux’s  powerful  and  brilliant  etching,  after 
Renault’s  portrait  of  General  Prim,  should  be 
noticed  (397)  ; in  this  case  the  name  of  the 
original  artist  is  given,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
regard  to  another  work  of  great  elaboration  by 
Rajon  (184),  which  is  called  simply  “ Portrait  of 
H.  D.  Poohin,  Esq.,”  with  no  mention  of  the 
original  painter,  Mr.  Ouless. 

Among  other  figare  subjects,  Mr.  Cave 
Thomas  sends  a very  refined  and  carefully- 
studied  group  called  “Feud  'twixt  Guelph  and 
Gbibelline”  (52),  a party  of  people  bearing 
away  a dead  body  from  out  of  one  of  the  frays 
common  r.t  the  time  alluded  to.  Near  this  is  a 
very  slight  but  truly  charming  stndy  for  a picture 
(which  we  hope  will  eventually  appear)  by  Mr. 
W.  Britten  ; a tender  moment  between  two  people 
who  are  supposed  to  be  far  from  the  haunts  of 
men;  the  lady,  seated  with  her  back  to  the  spec- 
tator, passing  her  right  hand  over  to  meet  the 
hand  of  her  companion,  is  a beautiful  figure,  full 
of  feeling  and  showing  admirable  drawing.  Mr. 
Hnme’s  “ O'er  Stormy  Seas  ” (62)  is  open  to  be 
called  an  echo  of  M.  Lherroitte,  but  is  very  fine 
and  pathetic;  a charcoal  drawing  showing  a 
groop  of  peasant  women  on  a windy  hill  over- 
looking the  sea,  painfolty  interested,  evidently, 
in  the  fate  of  those  who  are  out  upon  its  waters. 
Mr.  T.  Graham  has  made  a bold  attempt  to 
interest  us  in  “A  Mudlark”  (90),  but  the  thin 
frame  and  shoulders  of  the  poor  child  do  not 
seem  to  belong  to  her  head,  which  is  hardly  of 
the  mudlark  type;  still,  there  is  power  and  a 
serious  aim  in  the  drawing.  M.  Lhermitte  has 
scarcely  done  so  much  or  so  well  as  usual  in  this 
exhibition,  but  hia  “Pelerinsge  a la  Vierge  de 
Kersaint”  (409).  the  interior  of  a church 
with  kneeling  figures  in  those  white  caps 
which  are  so  valuable  for  making  ont  the 
effect  of  a drawing  in  tbis  medium,  re- 
minds  ns  of  some  of  his  best  work.  Amon" 
the  more  large  and  ambitious  figure-subjeots  is 
the  drawing  which  gained  the  Royal  Academy 
medal  for  desien  this  year;  the  subject  is 
*|Boadicea”  (352),  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Jackson;  a 
life-size  stalwart  figure  holding  a short  broad- 
sword : there  is  certainly  power  in  this;  the 
head  seems  to  us  a little  too  large.  Mr.  Holi- 
day’s decorative  designs  representing  Painting 
and  Music  (234)  at  the  top  of  the  room  are 


very  refined  in  feeling  and  execution,  but  fail  to 
interest  us  otherwise.  Beneath  this  Mr.  Britton 
Riviere  has  an  admirable  study  of  dogs  in 
violent  action  in  a group  called  “ Actaeon  ” (233), 
in  which  the  human  figure  too  is  more  powerful 
and  more  important  in  the  picture  than  is  usual 
with  him.  But  one  of  the  finest  among  the 
larger  figure-studies  is  Mr.  J.  W.  B.  Knight’s 
“Seashore  Shrimp  Girl”  (310),  a very  fine 
drawing  of  a girl  with  a face  full  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  sea  ; and  equally  remarkable  for  the 
admirable  drawing  of  the  arms  and  model- 
ling of  the  features.  Among  smaller  things 
coming  more  directly  under  the  denomination  of 
studies  a frame  of  small  drawings  of  figures  by 
Mr.  F.  Weekes  should  be  looked  at,  as  very  ad- 
mirable, especially  the  girl  seated  with  her 
back  against  a wall  and  her  feet  towards 
the  spectator.  Mr.  R.  Lehmann’s  portraits 
of  seven  public  men  are  very  good  : in 
the  likeness  of  Barry  Cornwall  there  is  quite 
a history  of  character.  M.  Fantin’s  litho- 
graphs of  half-allegoriged  subjects  from  Wagner’s 
operas  should  be  interesting  just  now  ; they  con- 
tain  the  same  rather  melodramio  force  and  effect 
which  we  have  seen  in  former  works  by  the  same 
band.  The  “Rheingold”  (244)  startles  us  a 
little  by  its  other  title  “ Souvenir  de  Bayreuth.” 
Are  we  to  take  it  that  the  three  Rbine-maidens 
appeared  in  the  costume  as  here  represented  ? 
Among  other  drawings  which  make  sets  in  a 
Bpeoial  style  are  the  collection  of  “Reynard  the 
Fox”  drawings  by  M.  Meyberheim  (which  we  do 
not  very  much  care  for)  ; the  numerous  original 
sketches  for  Pu»c/i,  by  M.  du  Maurier  (which 
we  do  care  for;  there  are  a few  also  by  Mr. 
Keene  and  Mr.  Sam  bourne)  • some  very  pretty 
serial  sketches  for  a child’s  play,  in  pen  with 
brown  ink,  by  “ E.  B.  Y.  ” ; and  two  sets  of 
studies  of  sleeping  children,  by  Mr.  J.  Clark, 
which  are  most  interesting,  and  are  among  the 
beat  things  in  the  room.  The  “ In  Memoriam  ” 
drawing  of  a sculptor’s  garden  at  Chelsea,  by 
Mr.  C.  G.  Lawson  (348),  a garden  scene,  with  a 
bas.relief  on  the  garden  wall,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  grass-plot  a girl  standing  in  an  attitude 
of  melancholy,  is  very  interesting  and  efftctive. 

In  landscape,  some  of  the  most  effective 
things,  as  usual,  are  the  fine  little  charcoal 
studies  of  M.  Achille  Dien,— things  which 
represent  the  essential  part  of  landscape 
effect  in  a remarkably  concentrated  manner. 
Mr.  Bradley’s  two  admirable  etchings,  "On 
the  Way  to  Toroello”  (14)  and  “On  the 
Marshes  near  Pisa”  (46),  are  models  of  true 
feeling  for  the  treatment  of  landscape  in  etching ; 
nothing  of  its  kind  could  well  be  better  than 
these.  Mr.  J.  W.  B.  Knight  contributes  two 
important  landscape  studies.  Mr.  Edwin  Ed- 
wards’s  etching  of  “The  Thames  at  Rother- 
bithe”  (154)  is  of  less  interest  as  a composition 
than  some  of  his  that  we  have  seen,  but  is 
another  specimen  of  truly  artistic  etching  in 
regard  to  tre.atment.  Mr.  Aumonieris  admirable 
in  hia  beautifully-finished  study  of  the  simplest 
elements  of  landscape  as  seen  by  him  “Near 
Overton,  Hants  " (369);  an  undulating  common 
making  an  artificial  horizon,  over  which  a couple 
of  cottages  are  half  seen  ; the  truth  and 
atmospheric  freshness  of  this  are  remarkable. 
Mr.  Powell’s  two  drawings  of  calm  and  stormy 
sea,  “The  Sea  Belle”  and  " Staffa”  (221,  243), 
are  remarkably  fine;  the  former,  a repetition 
of  a water  - colour  previously  exhibited  at 
the  Water-colour  Society,  is  even  superior 
to  the  original  in  atmospheric  effect  and  in  the 
transparency  and  perspective  of  the  sea-surface. 
M.  Chanvel‘8  etching  of  “Utie  Mare”  (433), 
after  Roussean,  is  in  a fine  free  style.  Animal 
designs  are  sufficiently  represented  ; among 
others,  no  one  can  pass,  without  stopping,  Mr. 
Wolf’s  study  of  a lion  over  his  prey, — “The 
Lion’s  Share  ” (425)  ; the  big  brute,  with  bis 
great  bulk  foreshortened,  his  mane  shaken  out 
widely,  his  lips  drawn  up  into  a snarl,  is  cer- 
tainly a “caution  ” ; the  way  in  which  the  mns. 
cular  build  of  the  fore-leg  which  rests  on  the 
victim  is  given  is  remarkably  powerful, 

There  are,  as  usual,  curiosities  and  oddities  in 
t'ne  exhibition ; some  disagreeable,  such  as  the 
cnooDBoionably  vulgar  sketches  for  Fun  by  some 
one,  which  have  no  business  in  such  an  exhibi- 
tion  at  all.  There  are  fancies  in  frames,  as  in 
Mr.  Whall’s  very  pleasing  thongh  slight  “ Portrait 
of  Mrs.  W.  Britten  ” in  dull  red  crayon,  with 
plaited  rushes  let  into  the  border  of  the  frame  as 
au  ornament;  and  in  Mr.  Parson’s  red  crayon 
tigurecalled  “ Blackthorn  ” (30),  where  the  frame 
iH  decorated  with  irregnlarly-placed  litt’e  circular 
medallions  of  conventional  foliage,  which  rather 
distract  the  eye  from  the  drawing.  Among  other  I 


things  we  noticed  are  a oarefally-worked  drawin;! 
of  St.  Mark’s  “ Steeds  of  Brass,”  under  tbf 
title  of  “ Venice”  (24),  by  Mr.  Shoulridge^ 
two  fine  pen-drawings  of  architectural  subject^ 
“An  Ancient  City”  (279)  and  old  “Nonesuolc 
Hoose”  (540),  by  Mr.  Brewer;  a “Welsh  Oomi 
mon”  (349),  by  Mr.  R.  Thornewaite;  “ Sheep '» 
(375),  a slight  sketch  by  Mdlle.  Rosa  Bonheori 
“Trois  Fenfetres”  (379),  a tolerably  good  piece 
of  humour,  by  Mrs.  (?)  Hopkins;  “Tramps,”  jj 
ohalkstudybyMr.Canty;  “ Life’s  Decline”  (328)J 
and  (67)  “An  Interesting  Story,”  two  small  buj 
meritorious  drawings, by  Mr.  Garth  Godwin ; small 
etchings  in  Wales,  by  Mr.  Evershed  (553,— ana 
other  etchings  by  the  same  hand).  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  opportunity  for  spending  time  both 
very  pleasantly  and  profitably  (for  those  wbci 
know  how  to  profit  by  the  study  of  such  works)! 
in  the  Black  and  White  Exhibition.  i 


LANDSCAPE  AND  OUT.DOOR  PICTURES) 
AT  THE  “SALON”  OF  1877.  | 

The  landscape  and  out.door  piotnres  at  thid 
year’s  Salon  amount  to  several  hundred  oan-l 
vBsses,  many  of  which,  most,  in  fact,  display, 
that  mastery  of  the  brush  and  palette  that- 
French,  and  indeed  all  Continental  painters.* 
invariably  exhibit  in  their  work, — a mastery  thai; 
is  owing,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  early  age< 
at  which  they  commence  to  use  the  painter’et 
implements,  and  to  their  systematic  faith  in  thd 
teaching  of  their  instructors,  whose  traditionurji 
method  is  certain  to  possess  the  practice  of  muoh^ 
valuable  experience. 

In  French  landscape  art  we  rarely  find  bad 
painting  associated  with  good  thinking,  but  wm 
frequently  meet  with  weak  thought  represented! 
by  strong  manipulative  powers;  with  Frenohi 
artists,  all  meohanioal  difficulties  seem  to  dis-i 
appear,  and  the  received  methods  of  representing! 
the  various  episodes  of  outdoor  life  are  thoroughlyi 
nnderstood  by  almost  the  youngest  practitioners.i 

The  landscapes,  nsnally  said  to  be  so  strong,! 
are  certainly  this  year  altogether  deficient  in  the 
imaginative  element,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that 
we  point  to  a single  picture  where  out-door 
nature  has  been  studied  and  invested  with  that 
peculiar  charm  that  we  find  in  the  landscapes  of 
famouB  painters. 

The  influence  of  Troyon  and  Diaz  is  observable 
in  many  pictures,  and  the  old  French  admiration 
for  Constable  is  strongly  shown  in  M.  Chabry’s 
“ Gorge  in  the  Pyrenees,”  which,  we  are  happy 
to  see,  the  jury  have  recompensed.  Tamer 
appears  to  have  had  no  sufficient  charm  with 
French  painters  to  cause  them  in  any  degree  to  I 
emulate  his  marvellous  effects,  and  the  grandeur 
of  |Titiau’s  and  Mantegna's  landscape  back- 
grounds or  the  heroic  landeoapes  of  Gaspard  ( 
Poussin  are  no  longer  studied. 

French  painters  appear  to  have  taken  too 
literally  the  excellent  advice  to  beginners, — “Sit; 
down  anywhere,  and  paint  whatever  may  be  ' 
before  you,” — and  this  they  do  exceedingly  well,  i 
Occasionally  one  is  impressed  by  a large  land.!' 
scape,  like  that  of  M.  Pelouse,  where  a beauti-  ii 
fully  serene  sky,  after  sunset,  shows  one  the  i 
lovely  western  effect  over  which  all  of  us  have  i 
sentimentalised  again  and  again;  and  we  must  j 
admit  that  such  a picture  as  this  which  ll 
M.  Pelouse  exhibits  reminds  us  more  of  the  ij 
noble  work  of  Crome  or  Girtin,  than  of  the  less.  | 
refined  labours  of  Creswick  or  Lee.  We  must 
despair  of  finding  in  tbis  year’s  Salon,  in  our 
search  for  such  works,  landscape  like  those  of 
De  Winb,  old  John  Varley,  or  David  Cox,  or  Ihe 
wide-stretohing  distances  of  Copley  Fielding  or  i 
Martin, 

In  such  out.door  painters  as  Stanfield,  Roberts, 
or  Muller,  France  and  the  whole  Continent  is 
rich  enough.  Their  maris  magni  painters  have 
caught  exactly  the  smack  of  the  sea  air,  and  they  ; 
represent  faithfully  the  aspect  of  the  ocean 
under  many  of  its  fitfol  changes.  M.  A.  Guille. 
met’s  “Chalk  Cliffs”  and  finely-painted  low.  . 
water  sea-side  picture,  remind  one  of  many  a i 
pleosaut  day  on  the  rooks,  as  the  same  painter’s  ' 
cottages,  inland,  are  equally  suggestive  of  rural  li 
happiness.  M.  Guillemet  paints  the  sea-weed  li 
covered  stones  with  even  a freer  brash  than  ii 
our  own  popular  favourite  Hook,  hot  he  makes 
no  attempt  to  embellish  his  pictures,  as  Hook  :i 
does  so  we!),  with  carefully  studied  characteristic  ;| 
figures.  | 

M.  Daraeron’a  edge  of  a wood  in  winter  time 
leaves  nothing  to  desire  for  those  who  love 
prosaic  representations  of  a scene  always  interest- 
i>'g,bnthis  picture  is  deficient  in  that  mystery 
jf  the  wood  that  Diaz  has  snooeeded  so  well  in 
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imparting  to  his  lovely  realisations  of  Fontaine- 
blean;  and  the  ever-present  peasant,  gathering 
wood  in  this  picture,  is  too  trne  in  her  ugliness, 
and  too  retiring  in  colour,  to  interest  the 
spectator.  But  this  landscape,  like  most  of  the 
large  French  landscapes,  is  painted  with  the 
simplicity  and  tone  of  colour  that  reminds  one, 
as  a picture  should  do,  more  of  nature  than  of 
paintiog,  even  though  we  may  have  been  all  our 
lives  familiar  with  the  works  of  Ruysdael  and 
Hobbema,  Nasmyth  Turner,  and  Troyon. 

Artanb’s  sea-shore  and  sky  piotures  are  almost 
as  agreeable,  and  are  exceedingly  like  what  we 
all  remember  seeing  more  than  fifteen  years 
since ; and  we  like  immensely  M.  Barau’s 
picture,  the  simple  trestment  of  the  grey  eky 
I and  the  brown  foreground  harmonising  moat 
agreeably. 

Of  M.  Leloir’s  “ Robinson  Crusoe's  Look-out 
from  the  Rock,”  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
warmly  j never  yet  has  that  most  famous  of  all 
castaways  been  brought  more  perfectly  before 
ns,  and  the  man  Friday  as  we  see  him  here  pro- 
tecting the  old  flint  muskets  while  Crusoe 
stealthily  watches  through  bis  telescope  the 
approach  of  some  canoes,  brings  the  memory  of 
that  earliest  literary  treat  to  the  mind,  in  a way 
that  no  pioture  has  ever  before  succeeded  in 
doing.  Almost  as  we  write  we  see  that  the 
Queen  has  just  granted  to  the  three  maiden 
lineal  descendants  of  Defoe  a pension  sufficient 
for  their  bumble  wants,  and  if  it  were  not  that 
such  a painter  as  M.  Leloir  can  never  require 
the  help  even  of  a thoughtful  monarch,  his  name 
might  be  suggested  as  being  deserving  of  re- 
munerative association  with  all  the  honour  due 
to  a lineal  descendant  of  the  immortal  narrator. 
Let  ilr.  Wallace  or  Mr.  Maolean  get  hold  of  this 
pioture,  and  induce  some  great  architeot  to  design 
and  build  them  a gallery  to  exhibit  M.  Leloir’s 
picture,  and  the  world, — the  English  world, — 
might  be  adverlised  into  pajing  dear  old 
“Robinson  Crusoe”  a multitude  of  visits;  and 
no  nursery  throughout  the  domiaions  ought  to 
be  without  a well-reproduced  copy  of  this  pioture 
by  M.  Leloir. 

Mr.  Swift,  the  American  painter,  exhibits  an 
out-door  pioture  representing  the  Wreckers 
on  the  rocky  coast  of  Brittany,  in  which  he  has 
well  imagined  a scene  of  villany  that  surpasses 
one’s  belief  in  bnman  degradation.  The  subject 
reminds  one  of  Mr.  Prescott  Knight’s  triptych 
pioturo  painted  many  years  ago,  representing 
Cornish  wreckers  of  about  the  same  period  of 
history,  but  this  pioture  will  live  longer  in  one’s 
memory  than  Mr.  Swift’s,  but  considering  that 
Knight’s  “ Wreckers  ” must  always  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  famous  eSbrts  of  the  English 
school,  Mr.  Swift  has  reason  to  bo  congratulated 
that  his  work  admits  of  being  spoken  of  in  oon- 
nexion  with  suoh  admirable  art. 

M.  C.  Onken’a  “Landscape,”  as  he  simply 
calls  it,  somewhat  weakly  reprodnces  a corner 
in  the  grandest  of  all  villas,  the  Yilla  d’Este  at 
i Tivoli,  and  this  landscape,  and  M.  Leo  Paul 
I Robert’s  maguiflcent  background  in  his  pioture 
i of  the  “ Zephyrs,”  with  two  or  three  other  small 
1 pictures,  alone  represent  the  old  mode  of  land- 
j scape  composition”;  the  modern  continental 
I school  of  laudsoape  is  well  shown  in  William  de 

IQegerfelt’s  Dutoh  landscape,  which  in  its  simple 
truthful  treatment  reminds  one  greatly  of  the 
1 best  work  of  David  Cox. 

Signor  Pio  Joris’s  picture  recalls  to  oar 
i memory,  as  it  will  to  all  who  remember  Rome, 

ia  well-known  piece  of  road, — the  last  mile  into 
the  Eternal  City,  the  road  leading  to  Michel, 
i angelo’a  Porto  del  Popolo.  This  picture  is  a 
i delightful  piece  of  truthful  painting,  and  its 
t atmospheric  eSeot  is  well  oalcnlated  to  remind 
C the  many  pilgrims  who  are  now  rushing  to  the 
Vatioan  that  the  sun  is  not  always  shining  in 
1 Italy,  and  that  rainy  days  are  happily  impartial 
t in  their  wholesome  efforts. 

Again  we  are  reminded  of  good  Euglish  work, 
i and  of  an  old  favourite,  Frederick  Taylor,  in 
1 M.  Goubie’s  “ Hawking  in  the  Olden  Time,”  only 
i that  M.  Gonbie  seeks  to  represent  with  more 
I exactness  than  our  water-colour  painter  the 
i details  of  this  anoient  mode  of  hunting. 

I Of  all  the  out.door  paintings  in  this  year’s 

! Salon,  M.  Batin’s  “Departure”  appears  to  ns 
the  most  interesting.  The  delightful  effect  of 
atmosphere  that  pervades  the  whole  of  this 
naturally-expreseed  picture,  and  the  simple, 
j unaffected  manner  in  which  the  very  serious 
J figures  are  introduced,  the  fisherman  kissing  his 
j wife’s  cheek,  overladen  as  be  is  with  several 
enormous  brown  loaves,  and  the  paraphernalia 
of  fishing-taokle,  &c.,  is  Gainsborongb-like  in  its 
truthfulness  and  simplloiby. 


It  gives  us  peculiar  pleasure  to  point  out  the 
merits  of  the  American  artists  who  are  now 
working  so  well  in  Paris.  Mr.  Bridgman,  whose 
picture  we  have  already  mentioned,  has  since 
been  recompensed  with  a medal  of  the  third  class. 
Mr.  Coleman’s  remarkably  accurate  represenba- 
tion — a little  too  photographio  perhaps — of  the 
noble  Greek  horses  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice  is 
a faithful  transcript  of  the  fine  old  gilded  bronzes 
aud  their  Byzantine  surroundings.  Nothing  can 
be  more  worthy  of  commendation  than  the  truth 
of  this  picture ; so  truthful  is  it  that  it  disinclines 
us  to  quarrel  with  the  uncomfortable  composition 
of  the  background,  or  the  way  in  which  the  pic- 
ture has  been  put  together.  Another  Venetian 
scene,  that  by  Signor  Vanutelli,  representing  a 
gale  of  wind,  might  have  been  painted  by  the 
moat  skilful  of  the  eighteenth-century  sohool  of 
Canaletti,  only  that  no  artist  but  the  old  scene- 
painter  himself  could  have  depicted  a Venetian 
view  so  well. 

The  many  military  pictures,  which  this  year 
are  nob  so  numerous  as  in  former  exhibitions, 
represent  scenes  too  near  to  our  own  times  to 
please  us,  and  notwithstanding  that  battle  scenes 
and  the  incidents  of  war  are  better  realised  now 
on  canvas  than  they  have  ever  before  been 
painted,  we  mush  confess  we  are  fatigued  by  the 
painful  truthfulness  of  this  melancholy  although 
bright  school  of  art. 

In  comparing  this  year’s  catalogue  of  the 
SaloTi  with  the  Burlington  House  catalogue,  we 
find  that  the  Salon  exhibits  4,616  works  of  art, 
whilst  the  Royal  Academy  exposes  this  year 
1,539  ; and  that  with  the  exception  of  the  large 
pictures  representing  historical  and  classical 
events,  the  titles  of  the  mass  of  the  French 
pictures,  are  very  similar  to  our  own;  both 
countries  appear  at  least  to  have  equally  im- 
proved iu  their  mode  of  designating  their 
pictures,  as  we  find  in  the  earlier  catalogues  both 
of  the  Salon  and  of  the  Rojnl  Academy  the 
titles  of  pictares  showing  no  research  whatever, 
aud  the  weakest  possible  sentimentality. 

The  landscape-painters  appear  to  pass  agree- 
able lives,  four  or  five  mouths  with  knapsacks 
on  their  back,  collecting  materials  to  paint  up 
during  the  seven  months  at  home;  a growing 
clientele  who  seem  more  and  more  less  exacting 
of  laborious  work  and  still  more  anxious  to  pay 
enoimous  sums  for  hasty  labour.  Those  artists 
who  have  large  studios  and  who  undertake  to 
teach,  and  what  artist  in  Paris  does  nob  feel 
capable  of  instructing  the  whole  world, — finds  a 
fresh  crop  year  by  year  of  eager  foreigners, 
anxious  to  learn  the  art  of  combining  attractive 
figures  with  alluring  landscapes,  so  as  to  suit, 
when  they  get  home,  that  complacent  taste  for 
the  agreeable  pictares  in  which  the  growing 
multitude  of  dealers  find  so  large  a trade. 

Ocoasionally  the  true  landscape-painter  shows 
us  that  he  is  really  at  home  when  be  is  most  out 
of  doors,  although  it  is  impossible  to  point  to  a 
single  instance  in  this  year’s  Salon  where  we 
can  detect  the  absence  of  that  essential  element 
in  a painter’s,  as  in  all  other  men’s  lives, — an 
eye  to  the  profitable. 

Paris. 


WANDERINGS  AND  QUESTIONINGS  IN 
ARCHITECTURE  AND  ART. 

POETIC,  EHETORICAI-,  AND  LITERAEY  INSCKIFIIONS 
AS  A MUEAL  DECORATION. 

The  works  of  the  Moors  iu  Spain,  which,  by 
the  way,  show  how  the  arb-instinot  and  religions 
feeling  of  that  remarkable  people  blended  into 
one  sentiment,  suggest  to  my  mind  that  poetic 
and  literary  inscriptions,  an  element  by  which 
they  amply  indemnified  themselves  for  the  pro. 
hibition  of  their  Prophet  to  carve  human  and 
animal  figures,  seeing  that  by  it  they  could  call 
up  to  tbe  mental  eye  whatever  images  they 
pleased,  has  never  had  justice  done  to  it  by  the 
architects  of  Christendom  j which  is  the  more 
surprising  when  we  consider  that  its  introduo- 
tioQ  into  architecture  would  make  poetry  and 
eloquence,  and  literature  generally,  no  less  her 
handmaids  than  painting  and  sculpture ; and 
that  it  could  not  fail  to  have  an  etherealising 
and  ennobling  effect  on  the  art,  chiefly  through 
its  elevating  influence  on  the  minds  of  architects, 
who  would  feel  additional  motive  and  inspiration 
to  render  their  work  worthy  of  its  high  relations. 
I feel  sure  that  the  advantages  of  this  connexion 
would  be  mutual : by  it  the  great  and  sublime 
images  and  scenes  of  history  and  poetry,  and 
the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  anoients  and 
moderns,  would  be  brought  from  the  shelves  of 
the  library,  and  framed  and  hung  up  to  the 
admiration  of  all  men,  realising  even  tbe  wish 


of  Job, — “ Oh  that  my  words  were  graven,  with 
an  iron  pen  and  lead,  in  the  rook  for  ever  !”  ; and 
join  their  influence  with  art’s,  to  counteract  or 
check  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  present 

age-  , , 

The  literal  application  of  poetry  and  eloquence 
to  the  adorning  of  architeoture  appears  to  me 
as  legitimate  a mode  of  doing  it  as  any  hitherto 
employed  ; and  I can  say  that,  in  the  few  im- 
perfect instances  in  which  I have  met  with  it,  I 
have  been  more  charmed  by  it  than  by  any  other, 
short  of  high-class  sculpture  and  painting.  I 
remember  the  appropriate  words,  “Ex  fumo 
dare  lucem,”  inscribed  under  a sculptured  liver 
on  the  summit  of  tbe  old  gasworks  in  Liverpool, 
now  no  more,  to  me  shed  a gleam  of  poetic  light 
over  a very  prosaic  pile  of  bnilding.  Even  the 
device  212°,  painted,  as  the  steam  boiling-point 
of  water,  over  tbe  gate  of  an  engineering  esta- 
blishment in  the  same  town,  had  a very  different 
effect  to  what  the  same  figures  would  have  pro- 
duced if  they  merely  represented  the  street- 
number  of  the  premises.  The  inscription  on 
the  II6tel  of  Invalids  at  Berlin,  “ Lceso  et  invicto 
Militi,”  and  that  represented  as  occurring  on  a 
rural  tomb  in  Arcadia  in  a celebrated  pioture  of 
Poussin,  and  which  is  tbe  burden  of  a beautiful 
poem  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  Et  in  Arcadia  ego  suggest 
something  of  the  capability  of  such  a feature  in 
architecture. 

In  eoclesiastical  edifices  inscribed  passages 
from  the  Bible  would  be  an  element  of  embel- 
lishment  as  appropriate  to  the  advanoed  spirit 
and  educational  status  of  the  present  day,  as 
sculptured  scenes  aud  persona  from  the  Scrip- 
tures  were  to  the  educational  condition  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  sculptures  were  addressed 
to  the  outer  eye  of  those  who  could  not  read ; 
tbe  inscriptions  would  be  addressed  to  the  inner 
eye  of  those  who  can,  and  cause  them  to  think 
and  feel ; and  would  render  a place  of  worship 
no  less  a book-lemple  or  scroll  for  the  written 
word  of  God,  as  St.  Mark’s  Church  at  Venice 
has  been  called,  than  was  a Mediseval  structure. 

In  thus  putting  words^into  the  mouths  of  our 
buildings,  and  giving  to  works  otherwise  perhaps 
epio  or  lyrio  in  oharaoter  a dramatic  action  aud 
energy,  a great  point  would  be  to  select  passages 
of  strength  and  perspicuity,  not  so  muob  to  in. 
form  the  mind  as  to  present  vivid  aud  striking 
pictures  to  the  imagination,  or  to  interest  the 
affections.  Appeal  to  the  reason  should  not  be 
neglected;  but  insoripiioua  J addressed  to  the 
heait  and  imuginatiou  would  be  the  highest  in 
character,  ami  most  generally  required ; and 
works  in  the  Euglish  language  alone,  original  or 
translated,  are  not  wanting  nor  few  that  would 
yield  both  kinds, — utterances  of  truth  and  genius 
which  were  the  two-edged  sword  that,  in  different 
ages,  has  slain  prejudice  and  power, — viole  e 
an  ; fraud, — words  that  console  sorrow  and 
assuage  pain,  or  that  would  nerve  the  heart 
against  adversity  and  oppression,  and  have  a 
powerful  and  beneficial  moral  iufluonoe.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  great 
masters  of  the’lyre,  and  in  eloquence,  in  history, 
in  philosophy,  romance,  ballad,  chronicle,  and 
most  in  tbe  Scriptures ; which  various  sources 
might  be  all  laid  under  contribution,  as  well  as 
the  best  translations  from  the  gorgeous  litera- 
ture of  Athens,  the  well-spring  or  inspiration  of 
the  wisdom  of  tbe  Western  and  modern  world. 
Prom  these  perennial  fountains  of  thought 
could  be  drawn  sentences  that  would  act  like  an 
incantation  or  words  of  enchantment,  the  effect 
of  which,  met  with^on  the  panel,  band,  or  frieze, 
of  some  well-designed  structure  with  which 
they  were  in  unison,  which  itself  must  have  a 
harmonising  and  soothing  effect  upon  the  mind, 
whether  Classic  or  Gothic,  would,  to  those  iu  the 
least  gifted  by  the  enohantress  Imagination,  be 
truly  magical.  By  their  means  a single  panel 
may  be  more  luminous  than  a niche  filled  with 
the  statne  of  a saint  or  demi-god.  There  are 
Saracenic  buildings  in  India  adoimed  with 
precious  stones;  as  there  are  in  Venice  and 
elsewhere  with  precious  marbles.  By  means  of 
inscriptions  we  may  embellish  our  buildings  with 
pearls  and  gems  still  more  preoious, — those  of 
truth,  the  brilliancy  of  which  would,  to  the  inner 
eye,  set  the  whole  in  a blaze. 

I like  to  see  a frieze  charged  with  human  or 
animal  figures,  or  both,  when  it  is  wide  enough 
to  do  j ustioe  to  suoh  objects  ; but  I should  prefer 
an  inscription  to  most  other  of  the  usual  elementa 
of  decoration.  As  an  eye-ornament  merely  it 
must  be  infinitely  before  the  monotonous  Doric 
triglyph  and  akernatingrosette,  or  the  Greekfret, 
fluting,  or  reeding,  or  the  row  of  oonsoles  with 
which  some  friezes,  as  the  upper  one  of  St.  Paul’s, 
for  instance,  are  crammed  and  smothered,  as  it 
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preseats  more  variety  of  form,  while,  by  its  in. 
telleotaal  action,  it  rises  above  scrolled  foliage, 
festoons,  garlands,  floral  wreaths,  or  Gothic 
tracery  of  any  kind. 

Considered  in  this  light,  it  is,  I think,  difficult 
to  overestimate  its  value.  What  carved  decora, 
tion,  for  instance,  oould  give  such  power  to  a 
guild,  or  town. hall,  or  people’s  hall,  over  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  as  passages  alluding  to  or 
narrating  the  great  soul. stirring  events  of  Eng- 
lish history,  and  deeds  of  renowned  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen  j or  those  that  mark  the  progress 
of  our  civil  and  religions  liberty,  words  at  the 
sight  or  sound  of  which  the  heart  burns  and  the 
cheeks  glow— words  that  stir  the  blood  and  bring 
tears  to  our  eyes  P The  more  didactic  and 
philosophic  sentences  would  find  their  proper 
habitat  on  the  walls  of  such  buildings  as  public 
libraries  and  museums,  which  might  literally  bo 
made  to  stand  up  for  the  truth  in  a degenerate 
age  by  being  charged  with  the  words  of  the  wise 
and  their  sage  counsels,  gathered  from  Solomon 
and  other  Hebrew  writers,  as  well  as  from  the 
Ancient  Greek,  Oriental,  and  modern  philosophy 

By  their  means  Wisdom  would  be  literally  j 
crying  without  j uttering  her  voice  in  the  streets 
and  high  places  of  ooDoourse ; the  openings  of 
the  gates  of  the  city.  By  such  inscriptions 
educational  buildings, — colleges  and  schools, — 
might  have  their  months  filled  with  arguments 
in  favour  of  early  virtue,  and  made  to  give 
snbtilty  to  the  simple,  and  to  the  young  man 
knowledge  and  discretion  ; and  an  eoolesiastioal 
edifice,  while  it  showed  forth  by  its  architectural 
and  sculptural  beauties  the  handiwork  of  man, 
might  be  constrained,  by  its  literary  mnral  adorn- 
ments,  to  declare  unto  all  the  wisdom  and  nlorv 
of  the  Creator. 

But  the  capability  of  this  species  of  embellish, 
ment  will  be  most  apparent  if  we  consider  what 
virtue  and  power  reside  in  single  words.  From 
the  history  of  England  and  Scotland  (I  omit 
Ireland  not  from  any  want  of  interest  in  it) 

could  readily  be  gathered  a host  of  suoh  words, I 

that  each  enshrines  a spell  of  power  over  every 
thoughtful  and  virtuous  Britain.  I allude  to  such 
as  Creasy,  Bannockburn,  Floddenfield,  Blenheim, 
Trafalgar,  Waterloo,  or  what  probably  are  still 
more  potent  than  the  names  of  physical  victories, 
those  of  the  great  moral  ones,  as  Magna  Charta, 
Trial  by  J ury.  Habeas  Corpns,  Petition  of  Eights, 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  A similar  spell 
is  enshrined  in  the  names  of  men, — the  great,  the 
brave,  the  good ; especially  the  rare  men  who 
have  been  the  undoubted  benefactors  of  their 
species, — men  who  have  proved  themselves  to 
be  pure  and  disinterested  lovers  of  their  kind. 
The  single  words  that  represent  suoh  men,— 

the  Alfreds,  the  Sidneys,  the  Eussells,  the  Hamp. 

dens,  and  the  Miltons, — have  a refreshing  and 
cheering  effect  on  the  mind.  The  patriot  and 
philanthropist,  or  votary  of  liberty  in  any  country, 
will  know  what  charm  resides  in  Leonidas,  Cin* 
oinnatns,  Wallace,  Washington,  Bolivar,  Kos. 
oiusko,  Wiiberforoe,  Clarkson,  Sharpe. 

But  all  men  who  have  left  works  of  genius 
behind  them,  which  have  not  been  made  the 
instrument  of  vice,  the  pander  of  bad  passions, 
were,  whetherthey  intended  it  or  not,  benefactors 
of  their  species,  and  the  glory  of  the  hnman 
race,  and  their  names,  among  all  men  who  are 
alive  to  the  influenoes  of  genius,  are  words  to 
conjure  with.  To  the  scientific  man,  for  instance, 
what  power  resides  in  Bacon,  Newton,  Galileo, 
Kepler,  La  Place,  Hersohel,  Cuvier ! To  the 
votary  of  metaphysics  and  moral  philosopbv,  in 
the  names  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Epictetns, 
and  of  the  master  of  them  all — Socrates, 

" From  whose  mouth  issaed  forth 
MelliflaooB  streama  that  water’d  all  the  schools  " !— 

To  the  artist,  in  Apelles,  Phidias,  M.  Angelo, 
Baflaplle,  Giotto,  Titian,  Rembrandt!  To  all  men, 
in  Homer,  Shakspeare,  and  Dante  I I have  said 
nothing  of  the  Scripture  names  of  prophets, 
apostles,  fathers  of  the  church,  or  of  the  names 
of  the  pioneers  and  leaders  of  the  great  religious 
revolutions  or  reformations,  and  founders  of 
religious  sects,  as  Luther,  Calvin,  George  Fox, 
Wesley,  Whitefield,  each  of  which  has  probably 
been  music  in  the  ears  of  millions. 

The  effect  would  be  enhanced  of  each  name, 

when  met  with  as  a symbol  in  its  proper  place, 

I mean  inscribed  on  its  most  fitting  architectural 
shrine,— where  the  spirit  it  represents  would  be 
most  delighted  to  hover  could  it  revisit  the  earth, 
as  Michelangelo,  for  example,  on  a sculpture 
gallery  or  gallery  of  art ; Socrates  and  Plato  on  a 
college  or  library. 

The  names  of  the  works  of  these  men,  the  great 
creations  of  the  human  mind  in  all  departments 


of  its  domain, — the  children  of  their  brain, — 
would  be  as  potent  as  their  own,  and  in  some  cases 
more  so,  especially  of  works  of  imagination. 
They  are  the  names  of  the  bright  denizens  of 
the  intellectual  world,  — a sleepless,  deathless 
host,  and  are  the  hieroglyphics  of  civilisation, 
marking  the  stature  of  the  human  soul  in  eaoh 
country  and  age.  What,  io  oar  public  parks  and 
botanical  and  zoological  or  other  gardens,  or 
places  of  public  recreation  from  the  toils  of 
business,  inscribed  on  the  surrounding  walls,  or 
on  architectural  features, — temples  or  mono, 
ments  in  honour  of  those  who  bad  shed  an 
intellectual  glory  over  the  earth,  would  be  so 
appropriate  a decoration,  or  so  crowd  the  place 
with  images  of  grace  and  beauty,  as  a host  of 
such  words  as  the  following,  eaoh  wreathed  with 
passages  from  the  work  it  symbolises,  some  of 
which  are  worth  sermons, — “ Iliad,”  “ Hamlet,” 
“Jerusalem  Delivered,”  “Paradise  Lost,”  “Pil- 
grim’s Progress,”  “Don  Quixote,”  “Sorrows  of 
Werter,”  "Pastor  Fido,”  “Arabian  Nights,” 
“Tom  Jones,”  “Roderick  Random,”  “Tristram 
Shandy,"  “ Robinson  Crusoe,”  “ Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,” "Cotter’s  Saturday  Night,”  “Death  of 
Abel,”  “Gulliver’s  Travels,”  “Gertrude  of 
Wyoming”?  Such  places,  along  with  winter 
gardens,  which  are  now  happily  growing  more 
into  use,  would  be  the  best  possible  for  doing 
honour  to  the  noble  dead.  And  names  like  these, 
eaoh  inscribed  on  its  proper  panel,  or  ou  its 
proper  shrine,  would  to  the  imagination  be 
equivalent  to  a profusion  of  high-class  sculpture, 
the  expense  of  which  would  render  unattain, 
able ; while  they  would  give  to  those  places  an 
educational  power  and  value  greater,  perhaps, 
than  any  amount  of  art  embellishment  oould 
yield. 

I have  felt  relnotance  to  occupy  valuable  space 
with  what  may  seem  a mere  catalogue  of  names, 
yet  I fancy  that  but  a small  class  of  readers  will 
think  it  wasted.  What  Lord  Macaulay  avers  of 
the  writings  of  Milton  apply  with  equal  force,  I 
think,  to  all  such  words.  No  sooner  are  they 
seen  or  heard  than  the  past  is  present,  and  the 
distant  near.  New  forms  of  beauty  start  at  once 
into  existence,  and  all  the  bnrial-places  of  the 
memory  give  up  their  dead.  I must  complete 
my  observations  on  this  subject,  explanatory  of 
the  practical  application  of  inscriptions,  in 
another  ramble  or  flight. 

Samuel  Huggins. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

PKESExNTATION  OF  EOYAL  GOLD  MEDAL  AND  PHIZES. 

The  last  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute  for  Session  1870-77,  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last,  Professor  Donaldson  pre- 
siding  during  the  first  portion  of  the  proceedings. 
The  room  was  exceedingly  crowded,  many 
members  being  unable  to  obtain  seats,  and  the 
temperatore  was  that  of  a vapour  bath.  The 
agenda  contained  sufficient  business  for  at 
least  two  meetings,  and,  as  an  adjournment  was 
said  to  be  ont  of  the  qnestion,  it  was  not  eur- 
prising  that  the  meeting  did  nob  terminate  until 
nearly  half-past  eleven  p.m. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and 
duly  elected,  viz.,  — As  Fellow:  Mr.  Charles 
Clegg,  of  Manchester.  As  Associates : Mr. 
Alfred  Bevau,  of  Forest-hill  j and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Ferguson,  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Mr.  Cockerell,  bon.  sec.  for  foreign  corre- 
spondenoe,  announced  the  death  of  M.  Charles 
Cesar  Beuvignat,  of  Lille,  one  of  the  honorary 
and  corresponding  members  of  the  Institute. 
Mr.  Cockerell  also  said  he  bad  received  from  the 
Dutch  Government,  through  the  Foreign  Office, 
the  programme  of  a competition  for  the  erection 
of  a new  university  at  Leyden.  The  proposed 
outlay  was  a million  florins  (90,000f.),  style  at 
competitors’  discretion.  The  first  preminm  was 
five  thousand  florins  (4401.),  and  the  second  pre- 
mium was  two  thousand  five  hundred  florins 
(220Z.).  Mr.  Cockerell  farther  announced  that 
he  had  received  particulars  of  a congress 
organised  by  the  Burgomaster  and  Town  Council 
of  Antwerp,  in  honour  of  the  tercentenary  of 
the  birth  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens.  Mr.  Cockerell 
added  that  he  had  received  an  important  and 
valuable  report  from  Brussels  as  to  the  warming 
and  ventilation  of  the  houses  of  Parliament  there. 
This  report  it  was  proposed  to  lay  on  the  table 
of  the  library,  but  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  said  that  if 
the  communication  in  question  was  so  exceed, 
ingly  interesting,  would  it  nob  be  desirable  to 
have  it  printed  and  circulated  in  the  “Transac. 
tiona  ” ? To  relegate  such  a report  to  the  table 


of  the  library  was  hardly  to  be  considered  oo. 
plimentary  to  the  author.  It  was  ultimate 
understood  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  t 
Council  for  oonaideration,  Professor  Donalds 
remarking  that  some  interesting  particulars  h 
recently  been  published  in  the  French  archite 
tnral  periodicals  with  reference  to  the  venti^ 
tion  of  the  legislative  buildings  at  Versailli 
The  Professor  also  commended  to  the  notice  i 
the  members  the  proposed  Rubens  celebration 
Antwerp,  remarking  that  there  was  no  city  . 
hospitable  ae  Antwerp,  nor  a greater  lover  a] 
promoter  of  the  arts. 

Mr.  Eastlake,  the  secretary,  announced  that . 
accordance  with  the  new  regulations  for  t 
admission  of  students  to  the  library,  the  Count 
bad  issued  tickets,  price  Ss.  each,  admitting  , 
the  library  any  student  of  the  arohiteotur 
classes  of  the  Royal  Academy  or  of  King’s  ai 
University  Colleges,  or  any  member  of  tl 
Architectural  Association.  Mr.  Eastlake  ah 
submitted  the  report  of  the  Council  as  to  tli 
result  of  the  Arehiteotural  Examination  of  187 
The  Council  reported  that  in  the  Prelimiuaii 
Class  the  following  gentlemen  had  passed,  vi< 
Messrs.  R.  E.  Grnggen,  H.  Griffin,  P.  E.  Ridgi 
J.  Biisoo,  J.  Shillcock,  and  G.  J.  Smith ; that  :i 
the  Class  of  Proficiency,  Mr.  F.  Baggalld 
passed  in  both  seotions  (viz,,  the  artistic  an 
scientific),  Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson  in  the  artisti 
section,  and  Messrs.  J.  B.  Gass,  W.  Jacques,  an 
J.  J.  Lough,  in  the  scientific  section.  Tb 
Council  also  reported  that  on  the  reooraroendij 
tion  of  the  examiners,  they  bad  determiued  li 
award  101.  of  the  Ashpitel  Prize  to  Mr.  J.  , 
Lough,  as  the  candidate  who  had  distinguishei 
himself  most  creditably  in  one  section  of  th 
Proficiency  Class  j 51.  to  Mr.  J.  Bilson,  who  ba, 
distinguished  himself  most  creditably  in  tb 
Preliminary  Class  j and  51.  to  Mr.  F.  Baggalla'; 
who  passed  in  both  seotions.  | 

The  Chairman  (Professor  Donaldson)  addrcsii 
ing  the  President  (Mr.  Charles  Burry),  thti 
said: — I have  been  requested  to  assume  \ 
function  which,  under  different  oircumstaucee 
it  is  your  office  to  discharge,  and  which  wouL 
be  much  more  efficiently  carried  out  by  you  oi 
another  member  of  the  Cennoil.  But  I fee 
much  pleasure  in  doing  so  from  my  reverend 
for  the  name  of  your  distinguished  father,  auij 
personal  regard  for  yourself,  whom  I have  know.i 
from  your  early  boyhood.  It  was  well  observefl 
by  our  Honorary  Fellow,  Mr.  Beresford  Hop^ 
the  other  evening,  that  the  name  of  Barry  seemi 
likely,  in  yourself  and  brother,  to  be  transmitteo 
to  posterity,  for  many  generations,  as  inseparably 
connected  with  architecture.  It  was  the  cast 
with  the  famous  family  of  the  San  Galli,  iil 
Italy,  many  snooeasive  members  of  which  racel 
in  no  undistioguiahed  period  of  Italian  arti 
erected  very  fine  public  buildings  during  onj; 
hundred  years.  You  and  your  brother  muHii 
remember  that,  if  wo  praise  the  Barrys  for  the 
past,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  expect  etill  liigheii 
efforts  for  the  future.  It  is  our  hope  that  you 
will  adopt  the  watchwords,  " Onward ! Exceki 
sior  I ” and  that  the  Barry  family  may  also  foil 
one  hundred  years  leave  monuments  of  theic 
genius  and  taste  nobler  and  nobler  still,  and' 
worthy  the  descendants  of  him  who  built  our 
Parliament  Houses,  the  Reform  Club,  and  num.: 
berlesB  other  fine  buildings,  private  and  publio.l 
Brought  up  in  the  office  of  such  a man,  witness  oli 
the  studies  made  to  carry  out  large  works  and  the 
details  necessary  for  their  execution,  and  with.' 
the  opportunities  to  visit  them  while  ereoting,^ 
you  had  every  facility  of  imbibing  the  prinoipleai 
and  imitating  the  proverbial  love  of  hard  work' 
of  your  father.  Under  such  instruction,  andu 
surrounded  by  his  able  pupils  and  aseistante,: 
men  who  have  since  risen  to  repute,  you  have; 
had  every  advantage,  and  have  wisely  availedi 
yourself  of  the  privileges.  Being  appointed' 
successor  to  your  father  by  the  Trustees  of; 
Dulwich  College,  you  have  been  entrusted  with  ' 
the  erection  of  that  imposing  mass  of  buildings' 
which  are  the  chief  object  in  Dulwich.  You 
have  divided  it  into  fine  masses,  and  have  happily 
introduced  the  use  of  terra-cotta,  on  which  you 
have  given  an  interesting  paper  in  these  rooms.  ‘ 
And,  most  wisely,  the  Trustees  compelled  the 
directors  of  the  several  railways  crossing  the 
grounds  of  their  estate  to  adopt  the  drawings' 
you  prepared  for  the  lines  of  the  viaducts  which  ' 
traverse  them  in  every  direction,  and  by  the 
jadicions  nse  of  coloured  brick  you  have  given  a ; 
series  of  graceful  arches  and  pleasing  colouring,  r 
which  render  them  an  embellishment  instead! 
of  a deformity  in  the  landscape  of  which  they 
form  a part  in  the  meadows  and  pleasure-grounds  ' 
and  plantations  of  this  saburban  district.  A' 
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part  of  my  family  reside  in  Dnlwioh,  and  thns  I 
have  often  the  opportunity  of  admiring  yonr 
skill  and  taste.  The  building  for  the  scientifio 
Booieties,  conjoined  with  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Burlington  House,  offers  a fine  and  imposing 
elevation  in  its  frontage  towards  Piooadily.  Tou 
have  here  reproduced  the  canons  of  the  finest 
period  of  Italian  art.  You  recal  the  genius  of  a 
Palladio,  a Vignola,  a Peruzzi,  Inigo  Jones,  and  Sir 
William  Chambers.  The  details  are  well  studied  ; 
the  enrichments  relieve  it  from  dull  monotony,  and 
the  sculptures  of  the  triple-arched  entrance  into 
the  court  show  refinement  of  taste  and  the  deter- 
mination not  to  neglect,  even  in  inferior  positions, 
propriety  and  elegance.  I remember  when,  as 
a yonng  man,  I returned  after  four  or  five  years’ 
absence  of  student  life  in  Italy,  I passed  by 
Bomerseb  House.  I felt  proud  of  my  country 
which  possessed  so  fine  a building,  and  exclaimed 
“I  have  seen  nothing  finer  than  that  in  the 
country  of  Palladio  !”  I trust  that,  when  the 
smoke  and  dirt  of  Loudon  shall  have  picturesquely 
toned  down  and  coloured  your  Burlington  House 
fa9ade,  it  will  create  in  our  sons  the  like  emotion 
as  did  Somerset  House  in  me.  I believe  that 
those  present  will  likewise  feel  that  your  court 
is  also  well  treated,  and  affords  many  a feature 
of  architectural  elegance,  as  nob  long  ago  was 
remarked  to  me  by  a French  arobitect.  You 
have  also  been  called  upon  in  Italy  itself  to 
advise  in  regard  to  the  very  important  works 
carried  out  in  Turin  and  Milan  for  tbe  enlarge- 
ment and  embellishment  of  those  towns.  This 
confidence  as  to  foreign  works  is  a striking  mark 
of  respect  to  the  supposed  practical  qualities  of 
our  profession  in  this  country.  I trnsb  these 
works  are  being  nearly  carried  out  to  completion 
and  to  your  satisfaction,  and  that  artistically  as 
well  as  speculatively  they  will  realise  all  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  yourself  and  their 
promoters.  I need  not  refer  to  your  many  other 
labours;  but  tbe  culminating  point,  so  satis- 
factory  to  your  friends  and  family,  is  seeing  you 
the  President  of  this  Institute.  I had  high 
hopes  and  thoughts  as  to  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  when  founded  years  ago  ; but 
our  national  advancement  has  been  so  great,  the 
public  edifices  throughout  tbe  empire  have  so 
increased,  and  the  importance  of  architecture 
and  arobitocta  has  made  such  rapid  strides,  that 
the  advancement  has  outstripped  all  expectation, 
and  you  are  the  President  of  a professional 
society  whose  influence  extends  beyond  the  limits 
of  Europe.  lu  you  the  Conuoil  have  reoognised 
the  man  worthy  to  receive  the  highest  honour 
that,  with  the  sovereign’s  approval,  can  be  con- 
i ferred  on  one  of  our  professional  brethren.  This 
I has  been  proposed  by  the  Council,  has  been  con- 
i firmed  with  the  unreserved  oononrrenoe  of  the 
members  generally,  and  approved  by  her  Majesty. 

I have  therefore  the  honour  of  handing  to  yon  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal,  the  second  one  conferred  on 
a Barry. 

Mr.  Barry,  having  received  the  medal  amidst 
much  applause,  replied  as  follows : — Professor 
Donaldson  and  my  good  colleagues, — While  I 
cannot  doubt  that  there  are  many  in  the  profes- 
sion and  in  this  room  who  would  be  far  more 
worthy  recipients  than  myself  of  the  great 
honour  the  Institute  has  done  me  in  recom- 
mending mo  to  her  Majesty  as  the  recipient  of 
the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  this  year,  I may  say, 
with  the  deepest  feeling  of  my  heart,  how  very 
highly  I value  this  mark  of  your  regard.  I can 
truly  say  that  no  labour  or  effort  has  ever  been 
spared  by  me,  so  far  as  my  abilities  have  per- 
mitted, to  do  my  utmost  in  architecture,  and  to 
gain  for  myself  a worthy  name  among  the  archi- 
tects of  England.  I have  felt  all  the  obligation 
laid  on  me  to  follow  up  the  fame  of  that  great 
man  amongst  us  whom  it  was  my  great  privilege 
to  call  father,  while  feeling  most  deeply  the 
difficulties  of  following  in  that  path.  If  I have 
not  had  (as  he  bad)  to  create  a name  honoured 
and  illustrious,  I have  had  the  inspiriting  induce, 
ment  to  try  and  be  worthy  of  it  so  far  as 
I might.  I shall  labour  to  the  end  of  my  days 
to  ho  BO.  If  I needed  any  additional  in. 
dnoement  to  do  so,  I havo  it  now  through 
your  indulgent  kindness  in  presenting  to 
me  this  medal.  If  its  intrinsic  value  could  be 
enhanced,  it  has  been  so  by  its  being  tendered 
to  me  in  your  names  by  so  able  and  valued  a 
master  of  our  art  as  my  old  and  dearly-loved 
friend,  Professor  Donaldson.  In  his  allusions  to 
my  architectural  works,  be  has  taken  much  too 
favourable  a view,  prompted,  I fear,  rather  by 
his  personal  regard  for  me  than  by  their  merits. 
I should  indeed  feel  proud  if  I could  think  that 
posterity  would  confirm,  if  only  to  a partial 
extent,  the  praise  he  has  been  pleased  to  award. 


Be  sure  that  this  day  will  never  be  out  of  my 
memory  as  long  as  I live ; and  long  or  short  as 
that  time  may  be,  my  earnest  and  increasing 
efforts  and  energies  will  be  devoted  all  the  more, 
in  consequence  of  the  honour  you  have  done  me, 
to  the  advancement  of  our  art,  and  to  the  en- 
deavour to  aid  in  its  increasing  appreciation  by 
our  countrymen  as  well  as  by  our  foreign 
brethren. 

Professor  Donaldson  then  vacated  the  chair  in 
favour  of  the  President,  who  said  he  had  been 
requested  by  hia  colleagues  on  the  Council  to 
tell  the  members  the  present  position  of  that 
burning  question,  the  treatment  of  Norbhumber- 
land-avenue.  He  was  happy  to  say  that  the 
relations  between  the  Council  and  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  were  of  the  most  friendly 
character,  and  both  bodies  appreciated  the 
difficulty  of  acting  upon  the  words  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  Correspondence  had  passed  which 
wonld  ere  long  become  publio,  and  would  show 
the  difficulties  of  the  matter.  That  corre- 
spondence  had  only  that  day  culminated  in  a very 
long  interview  which  took  place  between  a 
depntation  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  and 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  That  conference  was  of  tbe  same 
friendly  character  as  tbe  correspondence,  and  he 
hoped  he  could  say  that  the  conference  had  pro- 
duced a very  satisfactory  result.  He  was  betray- 
ing no  confidence  at  all  when  he  told  the  meeting 
that  the  principle  which  had  actuated  the  Council 
was  this : that  while  if  they  oonld  they  would 
use  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Act 
to  make  Northnmberlamd-avenue  graced  with 
beauty  beyond  all  other  streets,  in  saying  which 
they  knew  they  should  be  speaking  in  the  name 
of  the  members  of  the  Institute  and  the  archi- 
tects of  England,  they  could  not  allow,  for  the 
sake  of  friendship  or  peace,  that  the  positiou  of 
the  Institute  should  be  misunderstood,  nor  accept 
a position  which,  while  seeming  to  confer  respon- 
sibility,  gave  it  not.  That  defect  could  be  cured 
by  the  Board  of  Works,  and  by  no  one  else,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  Board  would  see  that  it  would 
be  in  every  way  the  best  policy  for  them  to  work 
according  to  the  spirit  rather  than  in  accordance 
with  the  letter  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  following  medals  and  prizes  were  then 
presented  by  tbe  President,  viz. : — 

Tbe  Soane  'Meiallion  (for  a Design  for  a Free 
Library  and  Institute)  to  Mr.  William  Scott.  In 
the  same  oompetition,  a Medal  of  Merit  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Ball. 

Sir  William  Tile's  Prize.— A.  certificate  of 
honourable  mention,  for  a Design  for  an  Am- 
bassador’s Residence,  submitted  in  competition 
for  this  prize,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry 
Tanner. 

The  Institute  Medal  and  51.  Ss.,  for  measured 
drawings  of  Lavenham  Church,  Suffolk,  were 
accorded  to  Mr,  W.  Gilbee  Scott.  In  the  same 
oompetition,  a certificate  of  honourable  mention 
(for  drawings  of  Laon  Cathedral)  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  W.  S.  Fraser,  an  American  competitor,  the 
President  remarking  that  it  was  very  gratifying 
that  the  prizes  off'ered  by  or  through  the  lustitute 
should  be  striven  for  by  students  so  far  away. 

The  Institute  Medal,  for  an  essay  on  “ Con- 
strnotive  Ironwork,”  to  Mr.  Hugh  Stannus. 

A Medal  of  Merit,  for  an  essay  on  tbe 
“ Chroniolea  of  Early  English  Art,”  to  Mr.  C.  L. 
Bell. 

The  Pugin  Studentship,  for  the  best  set  of 
drawings,  to  Mr.  W.  Talbot  Brown.  In  the  same 
competition,  a Medal  of  Merit  to  Mr.  G.  W. 
Browne,  and  certificates  of  hononrable  mention 
to  Mr.  S.  Tacber  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Wood. 

As  the  prize-winners  came  forward  to  receive 
their  rewards,  they  were  severally  addressed  by 
the  President  in  a few  well-timed  words  of  praise 
and  encouragement.  The  presentation  of  prizes 
concluded. 

Professor  Donaldson  read  a somewhat  long, 
but  very  interesting,  communication  from  M. 
Lysandros  Kaftangioglov,  Hon.  and  Corr.  Mem. 
her,  respecting  Dr.  Schliemann’s  recent  excava- 
tions at  Mycenae,  in  which  the  author  attested 
the  genuineness  of  the  various  ” finds.”  The 
best  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  voted  to  M. 
Kaftangioglov  for  his  communication,  and  to 
Professor  Donaldson  for  reading  it. 

The  President  announced  that  promises  to  the 
fund  for  the  improvement  of  the  Institnte 
premises  now  amounted  to  822L  out  of  tho 
1,0001.  required.  He  was  asked  by  Mr.  Which- 
cord  to  say  that  he  should  be  glad  if  all  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  promised  to  subBOribe  would  do 
so,  as  at  present  he  had  only  received  about 
3001, 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  continue  the 


discussion  * on  Mr.  Stevenson’s  paper  on  Archi- 
tectural Restorations.  A report  will  be  found  on 
pp.  601-603,  onfe. 


AS  TO  RECONSTRUCTING  MANCHESTER 
INFIRMARY. 

The  three  architects  who,  by  a resolution  of 
the  weekly  board  of  the  Infirmary,  passed  on  the 
19th  February  last,  were  invited  to  prepare  plana 
showing  “ the  best  means  of  remedying  tbe  con- 
struotive  defects  of  the  present  building,  to  pro- 
vide  for  the  necessary  enlargement,  and  to 
estimate  the  probable  cost,”  have  just  sent  in 
their  plans  to  the  committee,  accompanied  by 
reports  explaining  in  detail  the  alterations  they 
propose  to  make.  Tho  three  firms  who  were 
selected  to  report  to  the  committee  were  all  of 
high  repute,— Messrs.  Pennington  & Bridgeu, 
Messrs.  Mills  & Murgatroyd,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Worthington.  The  plans  which  they  have  pre- 
pared are  exhibited  in  the  library  of  the  Infir- 
mary. Messrs.  Pennington  & Bridgon  put  the 
cost  at  26,0601.  Mr.  Worthington  says  from 
4O,O0OL  to  45,OOOL ; and  Messrs.  Mills  & Mur- 
gatroyd  supply  no  estimate.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  tbe  Board,  Mr.  Alderman  King  stated 
that  the  three  architects  who  were  invited  to 
prepare  plans  showing  how  the  present  building 
might  be  utilised  so  as  to  provide  acoommoda- 
tion  for  a larger  number  of  patients  had  sent  in 
their  plans  to  the  committee,  who  had  con- 
sidered  them,  but  were  not  yet  in  a position  to 
report  to  the  Board. 

The  chairman  asked  if  the  plans  were  satis- 
factory  ? 

Alderman  King  said  they  varied  ; some  were 
very  satisfactory. 

Tbe  Chairman  asked  if  there  was  anything 
they  could  work  upon  ? 

Alderman  King:  Ob,  yes. 

Mr.  Maolure : That  reply  of  Alderman  King 
does  not  bind  any  one  else. 


THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  SEWERS’  NEW 
DEPOT  AT  LAMBETH. 

The  new  depdt  at  Letts’s  Wharf,  Lambeth, 
immediately  to  the  east  of  Waterloo  Bridge, 
which  has  for  some  time  been  in  course  of  ereo- 
tion  for  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  is  now 
almost  completed,  and  within  the  last  few  weeks 
the  eastern  portion  of  it  has  been  opened  for  the 
business  connected  with  the  removal  and  disposal 
of  the  City  dust  and  refuse.  The  new  establish- 
ment  covers  an  area  of  between  four  and  five 
acres,  and  extends  southwards  from  the  river 
frontage  to  Commercial-road,  from  which  it  is 
entered.  The  buildings  in  connexion  with  the 
establishment  consist  of  several  separate  and 
distinct  blocks  for  each  department,  together 
with  a huge  and  lofty  ohimuey-shafb  on  the 
margin  of  the  river,  which  has  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  which  is  intended  to  be  used  in  con- 
nexion  with  an  immense  oven  and  furnace  for 
the  consumption  of  useless  refuse,  after  its 
separation  from  street  dost  and  manure. 

The  extreme  eastern  block,  designated  the 
yai'd  buildings,  is  163  ft.  in  length  from  Com- 
mercial-road  to  the  north  frontage  overlooking 
the  river,  and  40  ft.  in  width,  and  contains  two 
floors,  both  the  north  and  the  south  frontages 
terminating  with  gables.  This  block  contains 
a mess-room  for  the  scavengers,  together  with  a 
kitchen  for  cooking  purposes  ; an  engine-bonse, 
containing  an  engine  of  four-horse-power,  for 
chaff  and  hay  cutting  for  the  horses,  and  also 
for  other  purposes  in  connexion  with  the  esta- 
blishment ; and  a drying-room  for  the  horses’  and 
men’s  clothes.  This  apartment  is  heated  with 
hot- water  pipes  from  the  engine.  The  block  also 
contains  a blacksmith’s  shop  and  forge;  a hos. 
pital  for  the  sick  scavengers  and  others  belong- 
iug  to  the  Commissioners’  service;  lavatories 
and  other  oonvenienoos ; and,  at  the  extreme 
north  end  of  the  block,  facing  the  rivc.,  .a  a rag 

Between  the  east  block  and  the  large  central 
block  there  is  a roadway,  with  entrance-gates 
from  Commercial-road,  20  ft.  m widih  The 
central  block,  whioh  is  the  most  promment  build- 
ine  is  82  fc.  in  width  and  2‘1.3  ft.  m length,  and 
consists  of  three  bays,  with  gables  to  both  the 
Commercial-road  and  the  river  frontage.  The 
centre  bay  is  45  ft.  in  height,  and  is  covered  m 
with  Rendle’s  patent  glazed  roof.  It  forms  a 
roadway  and  entrance  to  the  two  bys,  one  on 
either  side,  whioh  contain  the  stabling  for  the 


* See  pp.  6&0-51,  aiite. 
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Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2.  ELEVATION. 

A.  Entrance,  2 ft.  high. 

From  the  hill  being  coTered  with  full-grown  grain  the  exact  dimensions 
externally  could  not  be  obtained. 


H^erenctt  io  Fig.  1. 


1,  1.  Asserted  position  of  funereal  pile 

2,  2.  Chambers  and  Galleries,  20  ft.  high,  in  solid 

masonry, 

3,  3.  Large  stones  forming  the  cairn. 

•1,  4.  External  Plan  of  Jdound  as  at  present. 


SUvation,  Flan  (.emi-sectional),  and  Enlarged  Plan  of  OKamiers  of  tU  Great  Tamulue,  Maltese,  near  Fergantus,  Asia  Minor. 
(Tlie  Scale  applies  only  to  the  Enlarged  Plan  of  Chamheis). 


horses,  the  gronnd  area  of  the  centre  bay  being 
utilieed  for  the  washing  and  cleaning  of  the 
horses.  Each  of  the  two  side  bays  contains 
ranges  of  stables  for  thirty. six  horses,  or  seventy- 
two  horses  in  all.  Oyer  the  stables,  in  the  west 
bay,  is  the  harness-maker’s  room,  stores,  and 
wheelwright  s shop,  whilst  the  npper  floor  of  the 
east  bay  contains  corn-stores  and  hay-loft.  The 
stab  es  are  ventilated  by  Hill  & Hay’s  patent 
ventilators.  The  upper  floors  of  the^two  side 
bays  are  connected  by  a bridge  carried  on  four 
iron  oalomns. 

Immediately  to  the  west  of  the  central  block 
10  another  entrance  and  gateway  from  Com. 
meroial.road,  uniform  in  width  with  that  on  the 
east  side,  and  again,  to  the  westof  this  roadway, 
another  block  is  now  in  course  of  erection,  one 
portion  of  which  forms  a wagon-shed,  72  ft.  in 
length,  and  32  ft.  in  width,  and  covered  in  with 
an  iron  roof.  Immediately  to  the  north  of 
the  wagon-shed  another  bailding,  two  stories 
in  height,  is  likewise  in  progress.  The  ground- 
floor  of  this  building  will  contain  another  rag- 
store,  and  the  upper  story  is  intended  for  a 
mess-room  for  the  women  sorters  in  the  employ  : 
of  the  Commissioners.  Strong  boundary. walls 
are  also  being  built  round  the  walls  of  the  dock 
at  the  north-west  boundary  of  the  gronnd,  on 
the  margin  of  the  river.  This  dock  will  be  made 
use  of  by  the  barges  employed  by  the  Com- 
missioners,  and  others  engaged  in  the  removal 
or  the  refuse. 

The  chimney.shaft  at  the  north  side  of  the 
depot  13  one  of  the  moat  prominent  BtroctnreB  on 
the  banka  of  the  Tharaea,  and  qnite  aa  diatinotive 
ronr-  “^joining  ahot-toirer.  It  ia 

liO  ft.  10  height  to  the  top  of  a double  atone 
coping,  anrmonnted  by  an  ornamental  iron  rail. 

height.  It  is  octagonal  in  form,  and 

ft.  wide  at  the  base.  The  foundations  of  the 
chimney  are  30  ft.  below  the  anrfaoe  of  the 

“f  cylinders, 
all  bolted  together,  and  fllled  in  with  oonorete! 
In  excavating  for  the  fonndationa  the  London 
cl-y,  to  a depth  of  6 ft.,  was  ont  through. 

the  oven  and  fnrnaoe  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ohimuey.shaft,  and  oonneoted  with  it  by  a long 
19ft  'f  of  oonstrnotion.  It  is 

12  ft.  long  and  7 ft.  wide,  the  walla  of  the  oven 
being  composed  of  fire-brick,  18  in.  in  thiokness, 

Mr  ° "“'O  designed  by 

Mr.  W.  Haywood,  the  engineer  to  the  Commii. 


sionors,  the  ooutractors  being  Messrs.  Per.y,  of 
Bow.  Mr.  Seymour  has  acted  as  clerk  of  works, 
Bud  Mr.  March  as  foremao.  Exoluaive  of  the  laud 
the  estimated  cost  of  thedepdtis  about  20,OOOL 


THE  GEE  AT  TUMULUS,  NEAR  PERGAMUS, 
ASIA  MINOR. 

_ I FIND,  from  acoouuts  from  England,  that  the 
little  plan  I sent  you  of  the  tombs  at  M^ceua) 
was  inserted  in  the  Builder.  I Lave  now  just 
returned  from  a difficult  and  dangerous  tour  in 
the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  having  visited  and 
carefully  examined  every  district  of  the  Seven 
Churohes  of  Asia,  and  oonolnded  my  investigation 
by  a visit  to  Patmos,  in  itself  no  easy  matter,  as 
there  is  no  regular  conveyance.  Among  the 
many  nnnotioed  and  little  known  monuments  in 
these  districts,  perhaps  the  finest  interior,  of  any 
of  the  prehietorio  class,  ia  the  large  mound  near 
Pergamus,  which  has  a very  much  more  elaborate 
interior  than  anything  my  friend  Mr.  Simpson 
or  I oould  discover  in  the  vast  mounds  near 
Sardis,  in  Lydia.  The  particulars  being  given 
in  the  plan,  and  your  space  being  valuable,  your 
readers  will  judge  of  the  interest  from  the  illus 
tration. 

I may  add  that  the  remains  at  Pergamns 
embrace  great  intervals  of  time,  and  are  on  a 
stupendous  scale.  My  visit  here  was  indnoed  by 
a letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Smyrna,  who 
Bolioited  in  it  that  the  contents  of  the  valuable 
library,  iuoluding  the  ancient  manusoripta, 
should  be  open  to  my  inspeotion,  to  which  the 
Abbot  has  kindly  consented.  The  grotto  is  still 
shown  where,  it  is  asserted,  St.  John  wrote  the 
Apocalypse, — a by  no  means  inoommodious  rook 
residence,  now  protected  by  a ohapel  on  the 
exterior. 

Did  time  permit,  I could  give  many  details  of 
great  interest,  bat  confine  myself  at  present  to 
, the  plan  of  this  remarkable  subterranean  strao- 
tnre.  The  hill  ia  oalled  Maltepe,  which  means 
simply  " the  hill  of  wealth.”  Henoe  this  was 
a treasury,  like  that  of  Atreus,  near  Myoense, 
though  ic  might  have  been  raised  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  some  great  man,  to  render  it  saored  and 
secure  from  molestation  by  his  people, 
i _ The  whole  of  the  district  of  the  Seven  Churohes 
is  foil  of  deep  interest  and  study  for  the  arch». 
ologist  as  well  aa  the  theologian,  and  the  many 
and  various  styles  of  the  prehistoric  monuments 


intimate  that  long  before  the  Christian  era  the 
were  places  of  ancient  worship,  apart  from  tl 
refined,  religious,  and  voluptuona  oeremonies 
the  Greeks.  The  large  remains  of  Roman  worl 
at  Pergamus  attest  that  it  was  an  importai 
place  in  their  days.  The  Amphitheatre  and 
tnumphal  arch  are  in  a good  state  of  preservi 
tion,  and  some  fine  engineering  in  sabways  takt 
one  by  surprise.  The  Greek  temples  must  hav 
been  on  a grand  scale,  as  I counted,  in  oue  wa 
alone,  sixty  long  shafts  of  fine  marble  column 
bnilt  up  in  the  solid  masonry. 

John  S.  Phkn^. 

The  Monastery,  Isle  of  Patmos. 


A DRY  GOODS  STORE  IN  NEW  YORK 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  see  ho 
businesses  grow  at  times  in  New  York.  Tl 
buBiuesB  now  carried  on  by  the  firm  of  Arnol< 
Constable,  & Co.  is  fifty  years  old.  In  1869  the 
began  to  transfer  part  of  their  trade  as  drapei 
to  Broadway  and  Nineteenth- street  from  a lesi 
important  part  of  the  city,  and  quite  reoentl 
they  have  bronght  their  whole  business,  addin 
a large  carpeting  and  npholstering  departmen 
Of  the  huge  bailding  just  now  erected  for  thei 
purposes,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Griffit 
Thomas,  architect,  we  publish  a view.  It  give 
them  a frontage  of  84  ft.  on  Broadway,  84  ft.  o 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  376  ft.  of  northern  light  o 
Nineteenth-street,  thus  rendering  it  one  of  th 
largest  business  establishments  in  the  world.  I 
the  opinion  of  the  firm  the  poBsession  of  : 
northern  light  is  of  great  advantage  to  thei 
customers,  as  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  an; 
dissatisfaction  with  goods  after  their  purchase 
The  new  bailding  is  described  as  fireproof.  TR 
elevators  are  run  by  three  large  boilers,  80  b.p 
eaoh. 

All  the  windows  of  the  building  are  furniehei 
with  Clark's  patent  noiseless  steel  shutters. 


Livingstone  Memorial.— On  the  9bh  ins 
the  memorial.stone  of  the  Livingstone  Medio 
Missionary  Memorial  Training  Institation  w 
laid  in  the  Cowgate,  Edinbnrgb,  by  the  Re 
Dr.  Moffatt,  the  African  Missionary,  in  preseni 
of  a large  number  of  spectators.  The  buiidini 
will  cost  10,0002.,  of  which  from  6,0002.  ' 
7,0002.  have  been  raised. 


A DEY  GOODS  STOEB  IN  BROADWAY,  NEW  YOEK,  U.S, Mr.  Grifritii  Tuomas,  Architect. 
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ST.  MICHAEL'S  OHTJEOH,  MUNICH. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  given  views  and 
descriptive  accounts  of  what  are  called  “single- 
span  ” churches  j that  is  to  say,  chnrches  whose 
whole  width  is  covered  by  one  internal  roof.  Our 
observations  hitherto  have  had  reference,  either 
to  Mediaeval  buildings,  Romanesque,  and  Gothic, 
or  to  modern  Gothic  churches : this  week  we 
present  our  readers  with  a drawing  of  a Renais- 
sanoe  example  of  the  same  class  of  buildings. 
The  church  of  St.  Michael,  at  Munich,  is  one  of 
those  snmptnoQB  ecclesiastical  buildings  erected 
by  the  Jesuit  order  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a period  at  which  that  remarkable  order 
seems  to  have  given  the  key-note,  not  only  to 
the  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the  part  of  Europe 
which  remained  in  communion  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  but  even  to  architecture.  At  the  present 
time,  when  Gothic  architecture  is  looked  upon 
as  the  Only  style  for  ecclesiastical  bnildings, 
those  erected  by  this  order  receive  lees  notice 
than  they  seem  to  us  to  deserve.  It  is  quite  impos- 
Bible  to  study  the  Jesuit  churches  in  Bruges, 
Louvain,  Antwerp,  the  “ Jesu”  in  Rome,  or  St. 
Michael’s  at  Munich,  without  being  struck  by 
tbe  dignity  of  their  proportions,  and  the  remark- 
able  effect  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  which 
they  present.  This  is  singularly  tbe  case  with 
St.  Michael’s  at  Munich.  The  architect  of  this 
church  must  indeed  have  been  a bold  man  to 
have  contemplated,  and  carried  outj  a church 
80  ft.  in  span,  covered  by  a vast  barrel-vault  of 
brick.  In  fact,  there  is  a tradition  that  his  own 
boldness  soared  him,  for  the  anxiety  lest  this 
vast  structure  should  not  fall  to  the  ground 
caused  his  death  upon  the  very  day  that  the 
church  was  consecrated.  Whether  this  story  is 
true  or  not,  it  is  easy  to  fancy  what  must  have 
been  the  state  of  mind  of  a man  who  had  the 
boldness  to  try  such  a grand  experiment.  The 
ohuroh  of  St.  Miobael  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1583  by  the  architect,  Frederick  Sustris. 
In  plan  it  consists  of  a nave  of  five  very  wide 
bays,  the  most  eastern  of  which  is  intersected 
by  the  transepts,  tbe  other  bays  are  flanked  by 
ohapels  separated  from  the  nave  by  elaborate 
metal  screens.  One  of  these  ohapels  has  above 
its  altar  a very  fine  fifteenth-oentury  Gothic 
shrine  of  copper  gilt.  In  the  south  transept  is 
Thorwaldsen’s  monument  to  Eugene  Beauharnais, 
Duke  of  Leuohtonberg  and  Viceroy  of  Italy, 
who  died  in  1824.  We  must  confess  that  this 
monument  does  not  give  a fair  idea  of  the  great 
genius  of  Thorwaldsen.  There  is  a “ theatrical  ’’ 
treatment  about  the  figure,  standing  at  the  gate  of 
the fonib,  which  is  moresuggestiveof  “ foot-lights’’ 
than  the  surroundings  of  a Christian  ohuroh. 

The  exterior  of  the  church  is  very  plain,  and 
constrocted  chiefly  of  red  brick.  The  great 
west  gable  which  faces  the  street  is,  however, 
rather  a noble  elevation,  and  is  adorned  by 
bonze  statnes  of  six  of  the  German  emperors, 
and  a fine  colossal  statue  of  St.  Michael,  by 
Peter  de  Witte  (Candido). 


THE  STDDY  OP  NATURE 
APPLIED  TO  COLOURED  DECORATION. 

AECHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION, 


At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  on  Friday,  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Boyes,  president,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  J.  D.  Grace  read  the  following  paper  " On 
the  Study  of  Nature  as  applied  to  Coloured 
Decoration”  : — 

About  three  years  ago  I had  the  privilege 
of  addressing  to  this  Association  some  remarks 
on  “ The  Study  of  Coloured  Decoration.”  The 
object  of  those  remarks  was  to  direct  attention 
to  the  works  of  those  men  whose  reputation  has 
stood  tbe  test  of  time,  and  to  point  out  the  enor- 
mous advantages  which  tbe  student  of  decora- 
tion may  derive  from  thoughtful  observation  of 
those  works;  to  point  out  also  by  what  methods 
Buoh  observation  should  be  carried  on,  and  to 
what  forms  of  analysis  the  works  in  question 
should  be  subjected  in  the  mind  of  tbe  student. 
My  remarks  this  evening  form  the  sequel  to  that 
discourse,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  fulfilment  of  a 
promise  then  made ; for,  in  pointing  to  one  field 
of  study,  I did  not  wish  you  to  suppose  that  I 
ignored  the  other  and  greater  source  of  know- 
ledge,— greater,  but  for  that  reason  the  more 
diffioult.  It  is  beoanse  of  this  diffioutty  that  I laid 
great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  a careful  study 
of  existing  examples  before  appealing  directly  to 
nature  for  lessons  in  decoration.  Until  ;oa  have 
seen  what  others  have  done,  and  have  considered 
why  they  did  it, — have  thought  over  the  means 
by  which  effects  have  been  obtained,— -have 


observed  to  what  extent  these  artists  have  bor- 
rowed  from  those  who  went  before  them,  and  how 
far  they  ventured  to  go  directly  to  nature, — 
it  will  be  useless  for  you  to  attempt  to  turn 
nature  to  your  purposes.  As  well  might  you 
hope  to  learn  the  full  and  refiued  use  of  a lan- 
guage by  the  study  of  its  dictionary.  It  is  not 
by  having  access  to  an  unlimited  supply  of 
words  that  men  learn  to  talk  or  write  sense,  but 
by  studying  the  sense  of  what  other  men  have 
talked  or  written. 

All  coloured  decoration  is,  in  some  sort, 
borrowed  from  nature.  Sometimes  the  obliga- 
tion is  so  direct,  or  so  recent,  that  its  recogni- 
tion is  simple,  requiring  no  effort  of  thought, 
Bat  this  is  leas  often  the  case  with  the  general 
features  of  any  decorative  work  than  with 
special  points  of  detail.  The  connexion  between 
some  of  the  most  valuable  forms  of  ornament 
and  their  prototypes  in  nature  is  often  to  be 
traced  with  diffionlty,  sometimes  nob  to  be  traced 
at  all ; and  the  scheme  of  colouring  followed  ont 
in  any  decorative  work  may  often  have  been  dne 
to  a passing  impression  on  the  artist’s  mind, 
produced  by  natural  objects  or  natural  pheno- 
mena, of  the  utilisation  of  which  he  has  himself 
been  probably  but  partly  conscious.  The  result 
was  none  the  less  dne  to  that  habit  of  observa- 
tion which  every  true  artist  is  perpetually  oulti- 
vating.  Whilst,  then,  I have  distinctly  expressed 
my  opinion  that  tbe  study  of  examples  of  decora- 
tion must  precede  any  attempt  at  making  a 
direct  use  of  nature  for  decorative  purposes,  I 
must  nob  be  supposed  to  advise  a disregard  of 
nature  in  the  meantime.  On  the  contrary, 
whatever  be  the  end  for  which  you  are  parsuing 
art,  you  cannot  begin  to  observe  and  to  atndy 
nature  too  soon.  You  will  never  acquire  the 
habit  of  observation  if  you  do  not  acquire  it  in 
youth  ; and  it  is  only  the  habit  of  careful  obser- 
vation  that  will  make  your  studies  from  nature 
of  any  value.  Bob,  before  you  attempt  to 
utilise  that  inexhaustible  treasure,  seek  to  learn 
in  what  way,  and  within  what  limits,  other  and 
greater  minds  have  used  its  resources,  for  by  so 
doing  you  will  save  yourself  endless  and  certain 
disappointment.  Let  me,  however,  now  assume 
that  you  have  followed  the  coarse  which  I have 
iudicated, — that,  availing  yourselves  of  such 
means  as  may  have  lain  within  your  reach, 
either  by  travel  or  otherwise,  you  have 
examined  and  made  studies  from  many  pood 
examples,  and,  whilst  doing  so,  have  carefully 
endeavoured  to  satisfy  yourselves  in  each  case 
of  tbe  object  of  the  artist,  and  the  exact  value 
of  every  part  of  the  work  studied.  Not  only 
this : I will  further  hope  that  you  have  had 
some  opportunity  of  applying  in  practice  some 
of  the  knowledge  which  you  have  thus  attained. 
A little  such  practice,  on  however  modest  a scale, 
will  be  invaluable,  for  you  will  then,  for  the  first 
time,  become  thoroughly  aware  how  numerous 
are  the  difficulties  in  the  use  of  colour,  and  how 
unsuspected  are  the  illusions  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject. What,  then,  are  the  lessons  which  the 
decorator  may  learn  from  nature  ? They  are,  of 
course,  endless,  and  they  are  to  be  derived  from 
every  visible  form  of  nature,  whether  it  be  in 
the  domain  of  vegetable  life,  with  all  its  wonder- 
ful resources  of  flowers  and  foliage,  or  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  with  its  preoions  teachings  from 
the  most  brilliant  to  the  moat  subdued  combina- 
tiona  of  colour,  and  the  most  subtle  adaptations 
of  form  ; or  the  very  soil  we  tread  on,  the  pebbles 
at  our  feet,  the  rocks  from  which  we  build,  and 
tbe  water  which  reflects  them  all ; or,  lastly, 
from  the  atmosphere  which  we  breathe,  and 
which  DOC  only  supplies  us  with  a scale  of  the 
most  exquisite  delicacy  of  ever-varying  tints, 
bub  with  the  phenomena  upon  which  is  based 
whatever  knowledge  we  have  of  colour  itself. 
From  all  these,  something  may  be  learned,  and 
I shall  endeavour  to  offer  you  a few  hints  as  to 
what  to  do,  and  what  not  to  do,  when  taking  note 
of  them. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  if  I briefly  summarise 
some  of  the  principal  heads  under  which  these 
teachings  from  nature  group  themselves.  1 do 
80,  not  with  the  intention  of  dealing  with  each 
seriatim  and  sysbematioally,  bub  rather  to  bring 
concisely  before  you  the  extensive  suggestions 
which  the  subject  offers.  They  naturally  fall 
into  two  main  groups,  one  relating  to  form,  and 
one  to  colour,  and  under  these  heads  may  be 
tabulated,  more  or  less  imperfectly,  as  follows  : — 


You  will  probably  assume,  and  perhaps  cor- 
rectly, that  it  is  in  the  latter  group  that  you  will 
find  the  more  interesting  and  valuable  lessons. 
I wish,  however,  before  wo  pass  to  colour,  to 
detain  you  awhile  that  I may  touch  upon  some 
questions  of  form  which  will  enable  me  to  illus- 
trate the  general  intention  of  the  present  paper. 
I am,  of  course,  perfectly  aware  that  there  can 
hardly  be  one  of  my  audience  who  has  not  found 
delight  in  the  beauties  of  form  to  be  found  in 
the  vegetable  world,  nor  one  who,  having  visited 
an  aquarium,  has  not  been  charmed  by  the 
exquisite  lines  of  fish  in  motion.  These  are  in 
themselves  excellent  training  for  the  eye,  and 
fair  snbjeota  for  study  as  detail.  Who  could  be 
satisfied  with  a bad  curve  immediately  after 
watching  the  motion  of  the  conger,  or  the  lateral 
fringes  of  flat-fish  as  they  rise  and  fell  in  the 
water  ? In  these  and  a thousand  other  in- 
stances, the  eye  is  trained  by  observation  to 
avoid  the  ugly  and  prefer  tbe  beautiful ; and  tbe 
training  is  valuable  in  proportion  as  the  student 
remembers  the  limits  within  which  it  is  directly 


jPorm. 

1.  Simple  grace  of  line  or 

oontonr. 

2.  Combinations  of  Urm. 

3.  Adaptation  of  ornamental 

form  to  surface. 

4.  Mutual  influence  of  lines. 


Colour. 

1.  Harmony  and  contrast, 

2.  Gradations  of  tone. 

3.  Adaptation  of  coloor  to 

surface. 

4.  Relation  of  tone  to  senti- 

ment. 


applicable. 

If  we  turn  to  the  direct  teaching  of  form 
which  nature  supplies,  it  is  simply  inexhaustible, 
and  the  difficulty  rather  lies  iu  the  abundance. 
There  is  hardly  a hedge-plant  which  does  not 
teach  form.  The  question  is,  “ Do  you  know 
how  to  make  use  of  the  forms  you  find  ? ” You 
perhaps  say,  " Ob,  yes,  we  know  what  you  mean, 
you  are  going  to  say,  ‘ conventionalise.’  ” Now 
that  is  not  what  I mean.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  decorator  or  ornamentiat  |njU8t  constantly 
resort  to  conventional  renderings  of  vegetable 
forms,  but  I shall  come  to  that  subject  presently. 
What  I want  to  insist  on  is  that  the  forms  you 
find  in  nature  are  suggestive  of  much  more  than 
conventional  renderings  of  themselves.  They 
ooustanbly  suggest  form,  for  purposes  and  objects 
quite  removed  from  such  direct  adaptations.  Tne 
form  of  a flower  or  a leaf  may  suggest  ornament 
or  contours  into  which  no  representation  of 
leaf  or  flower  enters.  The  stem  of  a plant  may 
suggest  the  section  of  a column  or  a device  in 
metal  work ; its  foliage  and  flowers  have  often 
suggested  the  form  of  a capital,  or  the  contour 
of  a vase.  It  is  in  the  siiggesiiveness  of  nature 
that  the  value  of  the  study  really  lies.  I would 
draw  your  minds  entirely  away  from  the  idea 
that  a plant  is  an  object  to  be  conventionalised 
exolusively.  To  my  mind,  that  is  one  of  its 
values,  but  only  one  of  them. 

Let  us  turn  for  a moment  to  the  conventional 
treatment  of  flowers  and  foliage,  in  itself  a 
valuable  and  necessary  process.  I cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  has,  among  us  moderns,  become 
sadly  misunderstood.  Somehow  or  other  our 
“ conventional  treatment”  falls  far  short  of  the 
examples  handed  down  to  us  by  many  sohoola  of 
art.  Why  is  this  ? It  seems  to  me  there  is  too 
much  of  the  dissecting-table  and  skin-stuffer 
about  most  of  our  conventional  floral  ornament. 
Our  conventional  flowers  remind  one  of  badly- 
stuffed  animals  in  awkward  attitudes.  There  is 
the  skin,  and  no  mistake;  but  the  bones  lie 
bleaching  elsewhere,  and  here  are  only  very  stiff 
iron  wires.  One  expects  to  see  the  hay  or 
cotton  wool  protruding. 

This  is  not  the  result  which  the  men  of  old 
prodneed.  Theyeither  took  aplant form, and,  with, 
out  attempting  any  sort  of  imitation  of  it,  de- 
signed an  ornament  which  the  form  had 
suggested  ; or  they  took  the  plant,  accepted  its 
leading  features  and  most  visible  structural 
character,  and  simplified  these  as  their  material, 
or  purpose,  or  space  required.  We  therefore 
have  open  to  us  at  least  three  forms  of  con- 
ventional treatment,  irrespective  of  style. 

1.  The  conventional  ornament  which  has  but 
a distant  derivation  from,  and  offers  no  imitation 
of,  nature. 

2.  That  which,  without  following  any  one 
natural  type,  is  suggested  by,  and  at  once 
suggests,  nature. 

3.  That  which,  following  a special  type, 
simplifies  its  representation  to  suit  the  exigenoies 
of  position,  effect,  or  material. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  examples  of 
each : — 

1.  The  Greek  honejsuoklo ; the  volute  scroll ; 
the  Gothic  ball-flower. 

2.  Indian  or  Persian  floral  ornament;  the 
Renaissance  arabesque  ornament  j early  Gothic 
scroll  foliage. 

3.  The  ivy-Ieaf  or  vine-leaf  ornament  of  Greek 
vases,  &o. ; the  representation  of  tbe  rose  or 
other  plants  in  Medisval  heraldry  and  arohi* 
teoture. 

Before  leaving  tbe  subject  of  form,  I will 
just  for  a moment  call  atteubion  to  the  Influenoe 
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of  lines  one  on  another, — an  inSnenoe  which 
may  be  frequently  remarked,  and  with  the  laws 
of  which  it  is  desirable  to  familiarise  the  mind. 
Thus,  whether  in  carved  or  straight  lines,  the 
stronger  will  always  influence  the  weaker  or 
more  distant.  This  is  especially  the  case  where 
lines  intersect  or  approach  each  other  at  small 
angles, — a fact  the  knowledge  of  which  is  often 
of  great  importance  both  to  the  architect  and 
the  decorator,  examples  being  often  produced 
nnintententionally  in  the  perspectives  of  build- 
ings.  The  well-known  effects  of  perpendicular 
or  horizontal  lines  npoii  proportion  hardly  need 
dwelling  upon.  These  and  many  more  subtle 
phenomena  of  lines  and  form  will  be  often  noted 
by  an  observant  eye,  and  remember  that  it  is 
only  the  eye  which  has  been  trained  to  habitual 
observation  of  Nature  that  will  have  the  delicate 
perception  necessary  to  mark  these  phenomena. 
The  reflned  entasis  of  the  Greek  column  was 
developed  upon  traditional  architectural  forms 
by  men  whose  observation  of  the  nataral  human 
form  had  rendered  their  perception  of  all  form 
more  keen  and  more  sensitive;  and  in  all  periods 
of  art  you  will  find  architecture  at  its  best  when 
the  observation  of  nature  was  most  accurate, 
and  the  represeutatiou  of  natural  objects  most 
oared  for.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Egyptian 
art  of  Rameses  II.  and  III, ; Greek  art  under 
Pericles;  our  own  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries ; and  with  the  Italian  art 
of  the  earlier  Benaissance. 


Colour, 

We  will  now  turn  to  that  other  half  of  our 
subject,  of  which  the  charm  and  the  teachings 
are  more  obvious,  perhaps,  although  not  more 
easy.  For  in  studying  colour  we  are,  even  more 
than  in  studying  form,  apt  to  overlook  some  ira- 
portant  factor  in  the  result,  and  even  to  be 
misled  by  imperfect  observation  into  grave  errors 
for  which  nature  is  not  really  responsible.  It  is, 
therefore,  doubly  necessary  that  iu  studying 
colours  from  nature  we  should  carefully  note 
all  the  circumstances  which  contribute  to  the 
harmonious  result  which  affords  us  such  keen  de- 
8'tid  that  we  should  not  run  away  with  a few 
crude  memoranda  of  some  combination, forgetting 
to  remark,  possibly,  those  conditions, — extraneous 
to  the  object  itself, — which  have  gone  far  towards 
producing  that  sense  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
which  iropresBes  us.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we 
may  often  be  charmed  with  some  group  of 
flowers,  and  attribute  at  once  the  pleasure 
experienced  to  the  contrast  or  harmony  of  two, 
or  perhaps  three,  prominent  oolours  in  the  group ; 
whereas  it  as  often  happens  that  the  sense  of 
satisfaction  would  have  been  far  less  complete 
but  for  some  hardly  observed  sprig  of  white  or 
yellow  which  has  given  purity  of  tone  to  both 
adjoining  colours,  or  but. for  the  vase  in  which 
they  are,  and  which  provides  some  nnobtrusive 
but  valuable  contrast.  The  light  in  which  they 
stand  may  again  make  or  mar  the  result,  accord, 
ing  to  whioh  colours  of  the  group  are  brought 

into  prominence,  or  subdued  iu  tone  by  shade, 

and  this  is  a branch  of  their  art  to  which 
even  our  best  flower  - painters  hardly  give 
sufficient  heed,— whereas  such  works  as  those 
charming  studies  by  Fantin  owe  much  to  care- 
ful  lighting.  The  student  of  colour  cannot  too 
often  practise  combining  small  groups  of  flowers 
and  foliage,  then  lighting  them  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  finally  making  rapid  studies  of 
the  results.  He  will  often  be  astonished  to  find 
himself  representing  colours  whioh  be  at  first 
supposed  to  be,  say,  strong  greens  and  bright 
reds,  by  tones  into  which  such  pigments  as 
umber  and  French  blue,  or  burnt  sienna  and 
madder-brown,  largely  enter.  It  is  then  that  he 
begins  to  realise  that  what  he  might  have  written 
down  scarlet  is  really  (under  the  conditions  in 
whioh  it  pleased  him)  more  nearly  a maroon ; 
and  that  the  green  which,  as  "local  colour," 
was  somewhat  vivid,  has  become,  by  its  position, 
of  a very  low  dark  tone.  Cast  shadows,  refled 
tions,  transmitted  light,  all  play  their  part  in 
the  group,  and  it  is  for  the  student  to  note  what 
are  the  results  which  actually  reach  his  eye.  To 
do  this,  careful  and  habitual  observations  are 
necessary,  for  it  is  only  by  habit  and  long 
practice  that  the  eye  is  trained  to  recognise 
quickly  the  true  results,  and  to  seize  at  once 
the  valuable  points  in  the  lesson.  The  same 
necessity  for  the  careful  observation  of  acces- 
sories exists  whether  the  subject  be  a single 
plant,  a flower  - bed,  a mass  of  foliage,  or  a 
stretch  of  landscape.  Thus  the  concord  between 
the  foliage  and  the  blossom  is  often  largely 
dependent  upon  the  colour  of  the  stem  or  the 
very  soil,  or  by  the  almost  unnoticed  point  of 


colour  afforded  by  the  " anthers."  Therefore, 
directly  you  become  aware  of  an  agreeable 
" passage  of  colour  " in  nature,  seek  to  assure 
yourself  that  you  have  not  omitted  to  take 
account  of  all  that  really  ooutributea  to  it.  It 
is  only  when  you  have  thoroughly  grasped 
the  secret  of  the  charm  that  you  can  possibly  be 
in  a position  to  turn  it  to  account,  and  it  will 
then  probably  be  in  some  very  indirect  way.  For 
as  with  form  so  with  colour;  it  is  iu  the 
general  training  and  refining  of  the  eye  that  lies 
the  most  valuable  part  of  nature’s  teaching, 
Yet  very  valuable  direct  suggestions  for  decora- 
tion are  often  to  be  derived  from  the  pure  tones 
of  flowers,  although  they  will  more  often  apply 
to  detail  than  to  large  surfaces.  As  frequent 
and  not  less  valuable  are  the  suggestions  offered 
by  other  forma  of  vegetable  life  in  more  sober 
tones  of  colour.  Thus  : — It  is  spring-time,  and 
here  is  a noble  beeoh-tree  coming  into  leaf.  The 
smooth  bark  of  its  trunk  and  branches  is  of  a 
neutral  grey,  shading  sometimes  to  creamy 
silver  where  the  light  falls.  Patches  of  dark 
green  moss,  warm  and  juioy  in  tone,  are  dap- 
pled about  it  towards  the  roots.  The  earth, 
where  exposed,  is  of  a deep  dun  or  purple 
tone,  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  concealed  by  a 
covering  of  last  autumn’s  leaves  and  mast, 
which  iu  the  shade  seem  of  deep  rich  browns 
varying  to  red,  but  whioh  patches  of  sunlight 
convert,  here  and  there,  into  the  colour  of  bur. 
nisbed  copper.  Overhead  the  cold  grey  branches 
break  into  innumerable  twigs  of  purple-brown 
from  which  spring  the  fresh  leaflets  of  an  ex- 
quisite pale-yellow  green.  Some  of  these  leaf- 
lets have  not  yet  escaped  from  the  scales  or 
oases  which  have  protected  them  from  winter 
frosts,  and  these  vary  from  brownish  red  to  a 
deep  rose  colour  : oua  colour  is  wanted  to  make 
this  a perfect  harmony,  and  it  is  there  in  the 
pale  blue  of  the  May  sky.  And  pray  mark  that 
this  pale  blue  finds  its  way  by  a tboneand  small 
high-lights,  more  or  less  subdued,  into  leaves, 
twigs,  branches,  stem,  and  into  the  crisp  dead 
leaves  of  last  year.  These  almost  iosigniflcant 
high-lights  have  no  small  share  in  toning  the 
whole  and  connecting  part  with  part.  Here  is 
a complete  scale  or  chord  of  secondary  and 
tertiary  colouring  available  for  the  decorator’s 
use  if  he  please.  Only,  let  him  beware  how  he 
uses  the  bright  pale-green  without  due  care,  for 
every  leaflet,  bright  as  is  its  local  colour,  is  half 
in  shade,  caught  by  the  tiny  furrows  in  its  sur- 
face, and  many  are  toned  down  by  oast  shadows. 
The  general  hue  is  therefore  much  subdued. 
Again,  here  is  a bit  of  park-fencing,  grey  with 
age  and  weather ; dry  lichens  of  curious  cold 
greys  and  pale  yellows  find  a foothold  on  its 
surface,  up  whioh  creeps  closely  a narrow  stem 
with  small  sharp-cut  ivy-leaves,  chiefly  of  a 
dark,  cold  green,  but  with  bright;  young  leaves 
here  and  there,  in  whioh  strive  together  pale 
green  and  a dark  russet.  Near  the  top  the  fence 
is  held  together  by  a strip  of  thin  iron,  whioh 
varies  in  colour  from  orange-red  to  a deep 
madder-brown.  From  the  sandy  bank  on  which 
the  fence  stands  spring  tall  grass  or  ferns,  under 
whioh  hang  down  the  broken  stems  and  plumes 
of  last  year’s  bracken,  now  turned  to  golden 
brown,  A tangled  mass  of  bramble  overhang- 
ing the  ditch  shows  dark  purple  stems,  to  which 
the  old  leaves,  of  every  shade  of  purple,  maroon,  or 
crimson,  still  cling ; whilst  the  new  shoots  are  of 
a brilliant  fresh  green.  Behind  the  fence,  and 
forming  its  backgroand,  is  a thick  cover  or  low 
copse  of  bazel,  oak,  young  larch,  and  other  trees, 
whose  varied  greens  are  as  to  their  general 
effect  toned  by  their  grey  and  brown  stems.  We 
have  here,  therefore,  another  example  of  a 
similar  scheme  of  colour  in  the  same  secondary 
and  tertiary  hues,  whioh  are  those  generally  most 
available  for  the  decoration  of  large  surfaces. 

By  way  of  explaining  that  such  natural  incidents 
as  these  may  actually  afford  direct  suggestions 
to  the  decorator,  I have  prepared  a sketch  of  a 
simple  decorative  treatment  of  the  wall  of  a 
room,  in  which  the  same  scheme  of  colouring  is 
applied.  My  young  beech-leaves,  or  copse,  are 
represented  by  the  pale  green,  duly  toned,  of 
the  wall-surface  or  panel.  The  grey  of  the  stem 
or  fence  forms  the  gronnd  of  the  pilaster,  upon 
whioh  the  ivy  actually  climbs,  though  now  re- 
duced  to  symmetrical  order  and  conventionally 
drawn.  This  grey  is  framed  by  a band  of  doll 
red,  corresponding  to  the  rusty  iron  band.  The 
dark-green  moss  on  stem  and  roots  will  be  found 
in  the  dark-green  panel,  with  its  grey  margin, 
under  the  pilaster,  and  again  in  the  scroll- 
border  which  surmounts  the  dado  j whilst 
this  last  feature,  of  a deep  russet  brown, 
recalls  the  colouring  of  the  last  year’s  leaves. 


In  the  same  way  we  might  take  suggestions  ^ 
other  scales  of  oolonr  from  many  different  soeneni 
or  objeots.  Were  you  to  step  over  this  ver'r 
park-fence,  you  would  probably  find  the  grounl* 
at  the  roots  of  the  saplings  richly  strewn  witS 
the  wild  hyacinth,  the  primrose,  the  anemon^ 
and  the  violet,  and  a wonderful  variety  of  free? 
greens  breaking  the  brown  and  purple  soil.  Yoif 
at  0DC6  have  a field  of  study  in  a different  soaby 
of  colour.  Gather  a few  of  the  flowers,  ana 
carefully  take  one  egg, — only  one,  mind, — out  oji 
the  thrush  s nest  close  to  you  ; place  it  with  thJ 
violets  and  primroses,  and  you  observe  what  ;c 
delicate  little  chord  of  colours  you  have  at  onoep 
In  the  same  way,  when  summer  advauoes,  yoq 
may  learn  from  the  cornfield,  either  lookina 
across  it  by  the  clump  of  trees,  and  the  hedg^ 
rows  in  their  heavy  summer  greens,  to  the  grew 
and  purple  distances,  and  upwards  to  the  enmmef 
sky  with  its  velvety  oumuli  iu  every  variety  o;N! 
eott  and  delioately-warm  whites  and  greys,  aucp 


its  pare  blue  zeuith  ; or,  preferring  its  detail,  yoti 


may  study  its  flora,  and  the  colour  relation  o; 
the  flowers  to  their  surroundings.  Perhaps  yotj 
may  feel  some  surprise  at  my  referring  you  tc,l 
" landscape  ’’  studies  as  a profitable  training,  bul^ 
I do  so  without  hesitation,  and  for  many  reason8.ft 
In  the  first  place,  they  form  a very  valuable  test^ 
to  the  accuracy  of  your  general  observation  andjj 
to  your  study  of  nature  in  detail. 

'Thus,  when  you  have  sketohod  some  foliage^ 
you  begin  to  realiao  that  the  accumulated  resul^ 
of  shadows,  reflections,  and  transmitted  lightsfJ 
is  to  make  the  green  a very  different  colour  toj 
the  eye,  and  in  its  relation  to  other  objects,  fromp 
what  you  know  the  leaves  individually  to  present  ;a 
and  when  you  have  grasped  that  fact  (alway^ 
difficult  at  first  to  sketohers)  you  will  be  lesse 


likely  to  commit  errors  in  your  observation  oft 

io,)i 


colour  effects  in  other  natural  objects.  Again,, 
in  landscape  and  sky  you  have  a great  variety  of . 
quiet  tones  of  colour  iu  large  masses,  and  it  isjj 
only  when  you  begin  to  study  them  that  youjj 
find  out  how  these  colours  may  iiave  their  relative? 


value  increased  or  diminished  by  conditions  of  ,j 
" - 


light  and  shade, — that  is  to  say,  by  a modifioa-L 
tiou  of  relative  tone, — and  just  as  a landscape-  S 
painter  has  to  make  up  his  mind  what  portions  ^ 


of  his  subject  shall  be  in  light  and  what  in| 


shade,  so  the  decorator  must  determine  what, 
features  are  to  be  made  prominent  and  strongly  Ij 
expressed,  and  what  are  to  be  subdued  or  toned  ^ 
down.  An  interior  which  presents  a monotonous  C 
regularity,  whether  of  dull  tones,  of  light  tints,  8 
or  of  equally  strong  colours,  will  be  just  as  uu-  i 
satisfactory  as  a landscape  picture  without  p' 
'*  effect  of  light.”  Similarly,  the  oolonrist  will 
not  fail  to  observe  the  close  oonnexion  between  j" 
tone  of  colour,  as  exhibited  in  nature,  and  ^ 
mental  associations.  The  landscape,  or  scene, 
which  in  sunlight  has  prodneed  a lively  sense  of  9 
pleasure  and  gratification,  may  often  be  regarded 
but  a few  minutes  later  with  a sensation  of  some,  o 
thing  like  sadness.  The  same  scene  lies  before 
ns,  but  the  colours  are  no  longer  the  same.  ^ 
Their  relative  valne  and  intensity  have  been  »* 
altered, — they  are  more  monotonous.  Surely  / 
the  same  effect  can  be,  and  often  is,  produced  in  li 
decoration.  A sense  of  the  dismal  comes  over  ^ 
ua  as  we  enter  a room  nniformly  dull  in  tone,  fi 
I do  not  say  uniformly  dark,  for  that  is  not  neoes-  I 
eary  to  the  result ; a uniformly  drab  or  grey  r 
room  may  look  quite  as  melancholy  as  a mono-  S 
tonously  green  or  brown  room.  It  is  the  mono.  |< 
tony  in  low  tones  which  is  depressing,  I allnde  k 
to  this  for  reasons  which  I will  explain  : — [ 

Within  the  last  few  years,  an  artist  of  wide  » 
attainments,  and  evidently  a student  of  nature,  [l 
designed  some  wall-papers  well  known  to  most 
of  you.  Among  them  were  some  in  monotonous  ii 
low  tones  which  he  was  known  to  have  need  ^ 
with  painting  of  the  same  tones, — that  is  to  say,  I' 
the  rooms  in  which  they  were  so  used  were  6 
treated  in  uniformly  dull  tones.  Bnt  this  was  N 
only  part  of  a well-thought-out  scheme,  in  whioh 
pictures,  china,  and  other  objects  were  the  most 
important  features.  The  walls,  doors,  &c.,  were 
only  background;  that  is  to  say,  they  represented 
the  "shade”  to  which  the  pictures,  china,  and 
so  forth,  were  the  light.  Then  came  other 
decorators,  who  bad  not  thought  out  their  scheme, 
and  had  not,  I presume,  studied  nature.  They 
admired  the  paper,  and  they  admired  the  rooms, 
aud  as  the  paper  could  be  bought  and  the  colours 
matched,  they  made  similar  rooms,  with  only 
this  difference,  that  they  made  no  provision  for 
the  " sunshine.”  The  pictures,  and  the  china, 
and  the  Oriental  carpets  were  not  there.  So 
melancholy  sopervened,  and  became  the  fashion, 
which  still  reigns,  I am  told,  in  some  art-talking 
circles.  Another  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the 
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observation  of  landsoape  Boenery  is  that  of 
harmony  of  tone,  whioh  Nature  teaches  us  on  a 
grand  scale  with  every  season.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  beautiful 
adjustment  of  tone  in  the  colouring  whichNature 
assumes  at  various  periods  of  the  year.  In 
winter  we  have  the  many  shades  of  browns,  dull 
greys,  and  scanty  low.toned  greens  of  the  woods 
and  fields,  harmonising  with  the  murky  greys  and 
occasional  pale-grey  blues  of  the  winter  sky.  In 
spring,  as  the  sky  becomes  brighter,  the  clouds 
of  warmer,  clearer,  and  more  lilac  tones,  a 
beautiful  change  comes  over  the  trees,  even 
before  they  actually  pub  forth  leaves.  Who  has 
not  noticed  the  exquisite  russet  bloom  whioh 
appears  on  the  wooded  hill-side  in  the  first  warm 
days  of  spring?  As  the  sap  ascends,  the  smaller 
twigs  acquire  a richer  colour,  and  the  red  bud- 
oases  swell  until  they  distinctly  affect  the  colour- 
ing of  the  scene.  Then,  more  or  less  rapidly, 
appear  the  leaves,  and  of  such  wonderfully  vivid 
greens  that  we  should  probably  find  them  in. 

I tolerable  at  first  but  for  the  faoi  that  they  are  as 
yet  nei&her  numerous  nor  large  enough  to  conceal 
' the  innumerable  brown,  grey,  or  purple  stems 
i which  bear  them.  But  a few  days  more,  and  the 
! foliage  is  becoming  dense,  the  pastures  of  richer 
I emerald.  Then  Nature  opens  that  wonderful 
I treasury,  and  pours  forth  spring  blossoms,  some- 
; times  in  rich  masses  of  colour,  whether  bright, 

I as  in  the  chestnut,  the  apple,  the  “May,”  or  tbe 
laburnum,  or  merely  the  more  sober  catkin ; 
and  sometimes,  scattered  in  more  or  less  profu- 
sion through  the  pastures, — buttercup,  daisy, 
hyacinth,  cowslip,  orchis, — their  names  are  legion. 
This  is  Nature’s  provision  against  monotony  of 
brilliant  green.  Shall  we  not  be  humbly  grateful 
for  all  this  beauty,  and  accept  her  teaching  ? 
It  is  in  the  late  spring  that  Nature  invites  us  to 
study  her  in  detail.  Her  profusion  almost  sets 
ns  at  defiance  in  her  broader  aspects.  But  tbe 
very  birds  and  animals  follow  with  the  rest,  and 
don  their  brightest  plumage  and  sleekest  coat. 
Sommer  advances.  The  foliage  grows  more 
dense;  the  greens  darker  and  less  bright.  In 
the  meadows  the  grasses  also  seem  less  green, 
for  they  are  in  bloom,  and  the  delicate  feathering 
blossom  and  the  flowers  of  sorrel,  clover,  or 
vetch  perceptibly  affect  the  genera!  hue.  Tbe 
various  grain  begins  to  ripen,  and  the  more 
rapid  evaporation  and  intense  light  give  the 
distant  hills  a deeper  blue.  Autumn  follows. 
On  its  brighter  days  the  warm  sunlight  seems 
to  touch  everything  with  gold  and  crimson 
under  the  blue  sky  and  warm  grey  olonds;  but 
the  skies  darken,  the  sunlit  gold  is  exchanged 
for  russet-brown  and  grey,  and  tbe  cycle  of 
harmony  closes  again  in  winter. 

Let  me  briefly  sum  up  the  gist  of  my  remarks. 
I would  have  every  student  of  decoration  a close 
observer  of  nature,  and  the  following  conditions 
will,  I think,  rather  assist  than  impede  him  in 
taming  his  habits  of  observation  to  account : — 

1.  Let  him  not  attempt  to  apply  what  be  has 
observed  until  be  has  thoroughly  studied  what 
others  have  applied,  their  methods,  and  the 
reasons  of  their  saccess. 

2.  Let  him  not  regard  nature  as  a mere  pat- 
tern-book,  from  whioh  this  or  that  detail  may 
be  gathered  ; but  as  a school  in  whioh  the  senses 
and  perceptions  are  undergoing  constant  refine- 
ment, and  in  which  the  mind  may  receive  daily 
suggestions  of  the  most  diverse  nature  and  of 
endless  variety. 

3.  When  he  borrows  directly  from  Nature’s 
inexhaustible  forms  and  tints,  let  him  treat  her 
fairly,  and  seek  to  satisfy  by  adapting  rather 
than  distorting  her  creations.  Aim  at  the  beauty 
of  the  prototype,  as  the  Greeks  did,  rather  than 
at  the  quaintuess  of  the  accidental  distortion,  as 
the  Chinese  do ; and  if  be  alters  let  it  be  in 
the  direction  of  simplicity. 

Such  is  the  advice  I venture  to  oft’er,  and  I 
believe  it  to  tend  towards  professional  success. 
But  we  cannot  all  succeed,  and  I claim  for  my 
advice  this  further  merit, — that  it  bolds  out 
hope  of  rewards  which  are  beyond  profit  and 
beyond  professional  success : an  extra  zest  to 
pleasure,  consolation  in  misfortune,  an  unfailing 
delight  in  the  life  around  os,  which  shall  not  dim 
with  age.  These  are  the  priceless  acquisitions 
to  be  counted  on  by  him  who  diligently  yet 
modestly  sits  at  the  f eet  of  Nature. 


Bells. — We  are  asked  to  add  to  the  particulars 
we  gave  of  the  mansion  in  course  of  erection  for 
Mr.  Ellis  Nanuey,  at  Gwynfryn,  that  it  will  be 
furnished  with  electric  bells  and  lightning  con- 
duotor  by  Mr.  J.  Sax,  of  Great  Eusseil-street, 
London. 


THE  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  OF  THE 
GREAT  PYRAMID. 

SiK, — Referring  to  the  article  in  your  last 
number  on  a proposition  emanating  from  the 
French  savants  for  a fresh  survey  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  will  you  allow  me  apace  to  say  that, 
having  paid  much  attention  to  the  mathematical 
design  of  the  Pyramid,  I have,  by  following  in 
the  wake  of  Sir  Heury  James,  arrived  at  oonolu- 
sioijs  which,  I respectfully  submit,  leave  no 
doubt  on  the  matter,  and  show  that  there  is  no 
need  for  the  French  investigators  to  spend  their 
energies  on  a new  survey. 

Sir  H.  James,  in  his  “ Notes  on  the  Great 
Pyramid,”  makes  tbe  great  cubit  equal  to 
20'7  in,,  the  saored  cubit  equal  to  six-fifchs  of 
this  measure,  or  24  84'  in. ; and  the  leaser  cubit, 
18‘24  in.,  of  whioh  latter  measure  he  makes  the 
aides  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid  equal  to  500. 
He  does  not,  however,  attempt  to  establish  any 
relation  between  the  great  and  lesser  cubits, 
but  some  moat  undoubtedly  have  existed ; and 
it  is  on  this  assumption  that  my  results  depend. 

The  late  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  his 
“Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians” 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  256),  states  his  opinion  to  be  that  the 
sides  of  the  base  were  each  44.0  cubits  (meaning 
great  cubits),  whioh  conclusion  was  also  arrived 
at  by  me  by  working  directly  on  Sir  H.  James’s 
reanlts,  and  I was  not  aware  at  the  time  of  Sir 
Gardner’s  surmise. 

Now  if  we  give  the  lesser  cubit  a value  of  77 
of  tbe  great  cubit,  or  18'216  in.,  we  shall  have 
500  of  these  measures  exactly  equal  to  410  cubits 
of  20  7 inches,  and  for  the  length  of  each  side  of 
the  base  9,108  inches,  being  only  2 inches  short 
of  the  mean  obtained  by  Mr.  Inglis.  (See  Sir 
H.  James’s  notes.) 

The  height  of  the  pyramid  was  280  great 
cubits,  which  gives  for  the  inolination  51  degrees 
50  minutes  26  seconds,  corresponding  almost 
exactly  with  the  measured  angle  of  Vyse,  who 
made  it  61  degrees  50  minutes.  The  height  was, 
therefore,  to  a side  of  the  base  as  7 to  11.  With 
regard  to  the  sarcophagus  in  the  King’s  Chamber, 
tbe  interior  length  was  2 great  cubits  added  to 
2 lesser  cubits,  or  77‘832  inches  (almost  identical 
with  tbe  measure  of  Greaves,— 77  856  inches), 
and  its  exterior  length  2 sacred  cubits  added  to 
2 great  cubits,  or  91'08  inches,  equal  to  part 
of  a aide  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid.  By  taking 
uV*  xV  three  cubits  respeotively 

iVr  tbe  digit,  we  have  ‘828  of  an  inch  for  this 
measure,  and  this  division  of  the  cubits  enables 
the  other  measures  of  the  sarcophagus  to  be 
readily  obtained,  whioh  agree  very  well  with 
those  of  Vyse,  considering  that  his  measures  are 
only  roughly  correct,  and  evidently  partly 
obtained  by  calculation. 

The  sarcophagus  was  designed  as  follows  : — 
Vyse’s 


Digits. 

Inches. 

measures 

are  Inches. 

Exterior  length.. 

. 110  = 

9108  . 

90-5 

Interior  „ .. 

. 94  = 

77'832  . 

78-0 

Exterior  width,. 

. 48  = 

39  744  . 

39  0 

Interior  ,, 

32  = 

26-496  , 

26-5 

Exterior  height.. 

, 50  = 

41-400  . 

41-0 

Interior  „ 

42  = 

34-776  . 

34-5 

The  interior  measures  and  the  exterior  width 
only  of  Greaves  need  be  referred  to,  as  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  troubled  himself  much  about 
the  others;  they  are  the  interior  length  given 
above,  the  width  = 26'616  inches,  the  depth  = 
34'320  inches,  and  the  exterior  width  39  75 
inches.  These  measures  agree  very  well  with 
those  deduced,  since  there  is  no  reason  for  giving 
the  Egyptian  workmen  that  mathematical  pre- 
cision whioh  some  writers  claim  for  them. 

The  block  of  granite  from  whioh  the  sarco- 
phagus was  wrought  was  doubtless,  when  it  left 
the  quarry,  of  the  following  dimensions : — 22 
palms  long,  10  palms  wide,  10  palms  high. 
As,  however,  the  entrance  to  the  pyramid  was 
made  two  great  cubits  of  ten  palms  in  width,  it 
became  necessary  to  make  some  reduction  in  the 
width  of  the  block,  and  this  was  done  by  taking 
off  two  digits.  It  is  easy  to  see  on  this  hypo- 
thesis that  the  interior  dimensions  and  the  ex- 
terior width  would  in  all  probability  come  nearer 
the  theoretical  measnres  than  tbe  others,  and  such 
turns  out  to  be  the  case,  as  a comparison  of  the 
measnres  above  will  show. 

There  are  many  peculiarities  of  the  digital 
numbers  of  the  cubits  : thus,  the  sides  of  the 
base,  as  well  as  the  height  of  the  pyramid,  can 
be  expressed  in  series  of  the  3 cubits,  or  of 
either  two  of  them. 

The  pyramid  was  undoubtedly  symbolical  of 
the  number  7,  sinoe  it  is  found  that  the  posi- 


tions of  the  chambers  in  it  were  determined  by 
sevenths  of  the  whole  length. 

The  number  7 was  regarded  by  tbe  Jews  as  a 
mystical  number,  as  their  religious  observances 
in  general  depend  open  this  number,  or  a mul- 
tiple of  it,  in  some  instances  the  square  of  7 
plus  I.  The  number  7 was  also,  according  to  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  regarded  by  the  Egyptians 
in  a mystical  sense,  and  he  gives  several  in- 
stances of  the  connexion  of  this  number  with 
their  manners  and  customs, — notably  their 
fnueral  ceremonies.  This  beiug  so,  it  is  not 
very  surprising  that  tbe  number  7 should  be 
embodied,  so  to  speak,  in  their  sepulchral  monu- 
ments. 

I have  adopted  Sir  H.  James’s  value  of  the 
great  cubit,  and  I think  the  results  show  that 
it  is  a very  good  approximation, 

W.  H.vyden. 


GERMS. 

On  the  8th,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  last 
evening  lecture  for  this  season  was  given  by 
Professor  Tyndall.  In  the  course  of  it  he  said, — 
Exposing,  a year  ago,  both  animal  and  vegetable 
infusions,  boiled  for  five  minntes,  but  eminently 
putrescible,  to  air  proved  by  the  beam  to  be 
free  from  floating  matter,  they  were  never 
found  to  putrefy  or  show  the  slightest  inherent 
power  to  deveiope  bacterial  or  fungoid  life. 
By  experiments  long  continued,  he  con- 
vinced himself  that  in  his  later  inquiries 
the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution  had 
become  filled  with  a virulently  infective  atmo- 
sphere.  He  therefore  removed  his  apparatus  to 
tbe  Jodrell  laboratory,  in  Kew  gardens,  and 
exposed  its  infusions  to  its  less  infective  air. 
The  result  was  that  liquids,  which  in  Albemarle, 
street  resisted  three  hours'  boiling,  filling  them- 
selves afterwards  with  putrefactive  organisms, 
were  completely  sterilised  by  five  miuutts’  boil- 
ing at  Kew.  Either,  then,  the  infusions  had  lost 
in  Kew  gardens  a generative  energy  which  they 
possessed  in  tbe  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tulioD,  or  their  deportment  in  the  laboratory 
must  be  referred  to  the  contagion  of  its  air. 
With  a view  of  making  nearer  home  experiments 
similar  to  those  made  at  Kew,  a shed  was 
erected  on  the  roof  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
Chambers  were  prepared  in  the  shed,  and 
charged  with  infusions  which  had  never  been 
permitted  to  come  near  the  laboratory.  The  first 
experiments  failed  utterly,  the  air  of  the  shed 
proving  sensibly  as  infective  as  that  of  the 
laboratory  itself.  The  cause  of  this  was  not  far 
to  seek.  Professor  Tyndall’s  assistants  had 
passed  from  the  laboratory  to  the  shed  aud  from 
tbe  shed  to  the  laboratory,  unconscious  carriers 
of  infection.  The  shed  was  subsequently  dis- 
infected, and  uninfected  clothes  were  employed 
for  the  preparation  and  exposure  of  tbe  infusious. 
The  result  was  that  they  remained  pellnoid  and 
without  any  trace  of  bacterial  life.  Now  a rod 
30  ft.  long  would  stretch  from  the  infusions  in 
the  shed  to  those  in  the  laboratory.  At  the  end 
of  this  rod,  five  minntes’  boiling  rendered  the 
infusions  barren ; at  the  other  end  the  same 
infusions  resisted  180  minntes’  boiling.  Shall 
we,  then,  infer  that  at  one  end  the  infnsions 
possess  the  power  of  spontaneous  generation, 
and  at  the  other  do  not?  Or  that  at  one  end 
we  have  obstinately  infective  and  at  the  other 
end  comparatively  uninfective  air  ? It  is  need- 
less to  dwell  upon  tbe  absolute  similarity  of  the 
spread  of  putrefaction,  as  here  illustrated,  to 
that  of  infectious  disease.  There  is  not  a 
phenomenon  of  the  one  whioh  does  not  find  its 
parallel  among  the  phenomena  of  the  other. 
Where,  then,  are  we  to  seek  tho  oontagium, 
whioh  so  copiously  produced  the  organisms  of 
putrefaction,  after  the  ordeal  to  whioh  the 
infusions  in  the  laboratory  had  been  exposed? 
Professor  Tyndall  rendered  it  visible.  Placing 
a small  truss  of  old  and  desiccated  hay,  obtained 
from  Heathfield  in  Sussex,  under  a horizontal 
beam  of  light  sent  through  the  darkened  theatre 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  on  beatiog  the  bay 
clouds  of  flue  dust  rose  into  the  beam.  That 
was  the  oontagium.  Mingled  with  that  dust 
were  tbe  desiccated  germs  which  had  spread  a 
plague  among  the  infusions,  asserting  their 
vitality  after  exposure  for  hours  to  a boiling 
heat.  Washing  these  germs  from  the  hay,  we 
obtain  an  infective  virus  whioh,  if  communicated 
in  the  most  minute  quantity  to  a perfectly 
sterilised  infusion  of  any  kind,  causes  it  in 
twenty  hours  to  swarm  with  putrefactive  organ- 
isms. It  may  be,  for  aught  the  Professor  knew, 
the  oontagium  of  bay-fever.  Certain  it  is  that 
in  tbe  nostrils  of  persons  afieoted  by  this  catarrh, 
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vibnos  similar  to  those  developed  from  the  hay 
germs  are  found  in  swarms  when  the  fever  is 
high.  How  would  these  obstinate  germs  act  in 
the  wards  of  a hospital  ? They  oanse  both 
animal  and  vegetable  infusions  to  putrefy.  How 
would  they  affect  the  wounds  and  sores  of  living 
men  ? Would  they  suooumb  to  ordinary  dis. 
infectanta  ? These  are  questions  of  the  gravest 
import,  which  the  enlightened  student  of  the 
antiseptic  system  will  know  how  to  answer  for 
himself.  The  Professor  concluded  hia  discourse 
with  these  words  ; — “ I hardly  think  it  necessary 
to  summarise  what  has  been  here  brought  before 
yon.  In  fact,  the  whole  disoonrse  is  but  a 
snmming.up  of  eight  months  of  incessant 
labour.  Prom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
inquiry  there  is  not,  as  you  have  seen,  a shadow 
of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  generation.  There  is,  on  the 
contrary,  overwhelming  evidence  against  it;  but 
do  not  carry  away  with  you  the  notion  some- 
times  erroneously  ascribed  to  me,  that  I deem 
spontaneons  generation  ‘ impossible,’  or  that  I 
wish  to  limit  the  power  of  matter  in  relation  to 
life.  My  views  on  this  subject  ought  to  be  well 
known.  Bat  possibility  is  one  thing  and  proof 
is  another,  and  when  in  our  day  I seek  for 
experimental  evidence  of  the  transformation  of 
the  non-living  into  the  living,  I am  led  inexorably 
to  the  oonclusion  that  no  such  evidence  exists, 
and  that  in  the  lowest,  as  in  the  highest  of 
organised  creatures,  the  method  of  Nature  is 
that  life  shall  be  the  issue  of  anteoedent  life.” 


CONCERNING  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

A PAPER  on  this  subjeot  by  Mr.  George  F. 
Deacon,  C.E.,  read  before  the  Liverpool  Poly- 
technic Society  some  time  ago,  has  been  just  now 
printed.  We  quote  the  concluding  passages  : — 

Portland  Cement  Setting. — One  of  the  qualities 
of  both  natural  and  artificial  cements,  as  dis- 
tinguished  from  limes,  is  their  property  of  quick, 
setting.  This  peculiarity  is  valuable  in  some 
plasterer’s  work,  and  in  pointing  joints  in  run- 
ning water  where  the  mortar  would  otherwifO 
be  washed  oot ; bub  there  are  probably  few  other 
oiroumstanoes  in  which  any  advantage  is  derived 
from  the  use  of  very  quiuk-setbing  cement.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ensure 
its  immediate  application  alter  ganging,  and  any 
remixing  greatly  weakens,  if  it  does  not  alto- 
gether destroy,  the  cohesion. 

The  beat  Portland  cement  has  moat  fortunately 
the  property  of  setting  much  more  slowly  than 
any  other,  and  it  may  therefore  be  used  with  far 
greater  safety  in  situations  where  its  application 
oannot  be  closely  watched. 

In  certain  classes  of  work  it  is  extremelydiffi- 
cult  to  place  mortar  or  concrete  in  iifu  imme- 
diately it  is  mixed.  Take,  for  example,  the  ease 
of  a carriage-way  foundation  25  ft.  wide.  The 
excavated  materials  must  be  removed  from,  and 
the  oonoret©  materials  brought  to,  the  face  of  the 
work  by  the  same  route  ; and  if  the  concrete  is 
to  be  immediately  laid,  the  mixiug  apparatus, 
and  the  men  employed  in  the  work,  must  be 
accommodated  on  the  narrow  excavated  ground, 
and  must  be  moved  back  as  the  work  proceeds. 

The  great  advantage  which  would  arise  if  the 
concrete  or  mortar  could  be  brought  to  the 
ground  ready  mixed  must  be  apparent  to  all. 
To  ascertain  if  this  was  possible,  without  deterio- 
rating the  quality  of  the  work,  the  author,  io 
1872,  prepared  twenty-four  blocks  of  concrete  of 
1 cubic  foot  each,  and  allowed  different  periods 
to  elapse  between  ganging  the  material  and 
moulding  it.  These  blooks  were  tested  by  crush- 
ing at  the  material-testing  machine  io  Birken- 
head, belonging  to  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Har- 
bour Board,  with  the  following  results: — 


It  is  uuFortunate  that  the  power  of  the  machine 
was  limited  to  fifty  tons,  and  that  out  of  twenty, 
four  blooks,  eleven  were  therefore  nob  broken. 
But  the. result  proved^beyond  doubt  that  on  the 
average  these  blocks,  the  concrete  of  which  had 
stood  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  before  being 
placed  in  the  moulds,  were  actually  strouger 
than  those  in  which  the  concrete  was  immediately 
moulded. 

The  author  is  only  able  to  explain  this  on  the 
assumption  that  even  in  this  good  and  well-purged 
cement  there  was  some  free  lime  which  began  to 
slake  on  the  application  of  water,  thus  produoiog 
numerous  but  invisible  points  of  weakness  in  the 
blocks  first  moulded,  while  in  those  made  with 
concrete,  allowed  to  stand  after  gauging,  the 
materials  were  nob  moulded  until  the  slaking 
process  was  completed. 

Since  the  date  of  those  tests  about  100,000 
yards  of  concrete  have  been  laid,  after  being 
mixed  in  and  carted  from  the  nearest  available 
yard.  The  rate  of  progress  of  the  work  has  been 
greatly  increased,  and  the  results  have  been  in 
all  respects  satisfactory. 

Itis  neoessaryto  remark  here  thataUhongh  this 
is  a valuable  quality  of  good  Portland  cement,  it 
would  be  most  dangerous  to  take  advantage  of  ' 
it  without  making  quite  certain  that  the  cement 
is  good  and  not  quiok-setting. 

bse  of  Portland  Cement  in  Ironwork. — Until 
Portland  cement  of  good  quality  was  applied  for 
the  purpose  of  making  joints  between  iron  and 
stonework,  there  was  no  entirely  satisfactory 
material  for  the  purpose.  The  author  has  used 
it  under  a great  variety  of  oonditions,  and  when 
other  conditions  failed  to  keep  the  tar  of  a road- 
way  from  passing  between  buckled  plates  and 
the  arched  riba  of  a wrought-iron  bridge,  calking 
with  Portland  cement  was  perfectly  successfal.  In 
preserving  the  bottoms  of  iron  ships  it  has  been 
long  used  with  the  greatest  advantage,  and  in  con- 
junction  with  iron  girder  work  it  is  more  easily 
and  safely  employed  than  any  other  material. 

Conclusion. — In  this  paper  the  author’s  object 
has  btseii  to  bring  before  the  society  oorbaiu  facts 
concerning  Portland  cement,  which  have  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  course  of  his  ex* 
peiience.  Those  who  desire  to  obtain  a complete 
knowledge  of  the  subjeot  as  previously  published 
cannot  do  better  than  read  the  two  papers  by 
Mr.  Grant. 

In  conolueion,  the  author  expresses  a hope  that 
the  simple  mode  of  testing  by  transverse  strength 
will  be  adopted  by  those  engineers  and  archi- 
tects who  require  the  use  of  Portland  Cement 
only  occasionally,  and  in  small  quantities.  Those 
who  do  adopt  it  will  find  a material  at  command 
absolutely  certain  in  its  action,  by  which  far  the 
stODgest,  and,  strength  for  strength,  the  cheapest 
concrete  can  be  made,  and  which,  when  used  for 
jointing  brickwork  or  masonry,  will  in  a few 
weeks  give  a strength  greater  than  has  been 
attained,  even  after  indurating  for  2,000  years, 
by  the  imperishable  mortars  of  ancient  Rome. 


and  the  streets  of  our  ancient  cities,  only  a fe\ 
have  escaped  the  pious  zeal  of  the  early  Cbrit 
tians,  or  the  iguoranoe  of  the  barbarians  wh 
turned  them  into  lime,  and  those  few  now  ador 
the  modern  museums  as  precious  relics  c 
Greece’s  past  glory,  and  as  mournful  monument 
of  the  fragility  ot  human  things.  Our  politics 
institutions,  our  statesmen,  our  orators,  out 
philosophers,  and  our  poets  have  in  all  later  agei 
been  objects  of  wonder  and  admiration  to  tbi 
world  at  large  ; they  have  for  thousands  of  yean 
been  the  ideals  of  perfection  to  those  who  aspiret 
to  culture ; in  fact,  so  much  so,  that  even  at  tht 
present  day  no  one  is  considered  to  have  a higi 
education  unless  he  be  thoroughly  aoquaintec 
with  them.  But,  alas!  Greek  books  have  had  i 
like  fate  with  Greek  works  of  art,  and  I make 
bold  to  say  that  not  even  one-thousandth  part  ol 
our  ancient  classics  has  escaped  destruction 
But  I must  not  forget  that  my  ancestors  have 
also  distinguished  themselves  by  their  heroism 
and  military  skill,  and  that  our  Greek  history 
is  full  of  names  such  as  Agamemnon,  Achillea 
Diomedes,  Uljsses,  Arietodemos,  Miitiades 
Themiatooles,  Phocion,  Pericles,  Epaminondas, 
Philip  IL,  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  the 
mightiest  of  the  mighty  and  the  proudest  of  the 
proud  warriors  of  later  ages  took  as  ideals  of^ 
military  virtue.  But  with  their  superior  wisdom) 
aud  all  their  other  great  qualities,  my  ancestors) 
had  a great  vice,  without  which  they  would) 
probably  have  subjugated  the  world  by  their) 
arms  in  the  same  way  as  they  in  later  ages  sub-j 
jugated  it  by  tbeir  genius.  That  vice  was  “ envy.”i 
The  decay  of  Greece  dates  from  that  nnfortunataj 
day  in  413  B.C.  when  some  Athenians,  who  weret 
envious  of  Aioibiades’s  past  and  coming  glory, i 
Buooeededin  persuadiug  the  people  to  send  out  aj 
ship  to  Sioily  to  fetch  him  back  as  prisoner  iu  orderl 
that  he  might  be  judged  for  his  irravereuca  to  thaj 
gods.  Had  this  not  happened,  Sioily  would,  in  al 
few  weeks,  have  fallen  into  our  bauds,  because! 
Alcibiades’s  genius  had  already  captured  Catania,! 
and  was  on  tho  very  eve  of  capturing  Meaaina}) 
and,  when  once  in  possession  of  Sioily,  the  Athe-j 
nians  would  have  had  no  trouble  in  conquering) 
the  whole  of  Italy,  becanse  Rome  was  at  that) 


time  as  yet  weak  and  powerless.  But  it  was  ouri 
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ill  fate  that  it  should  be  so.  The  fragile  fingers] 
of  men  cannot  arrest  the  rotations  of  destiny’s! 
wheel.  The  quescion  now  arises  how  it  camaJ 


THE  HIGH  CULTURE  OF  THE  GREEKS, 
THE  AGENTS  WHO  CONTRIBUTED  TO 
IT,  AND  THE  CAUSES  OF  ITS  DECAY. 
This  was  the  subject  taken  by  Mrs.  Schliemann 
for  a paper  read  by  her  at  a meeting  of  the 
Archmological  Institute  on  the  8tb,  Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide  in  the  ol>air.  Mrs.  Sobliemanu 
1 ; — At  a time  when  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
still  living  in  barbarism’s  dark  night,  my 
ancestors,  the  ancient  Greeks,  had  in  science 
and  arts  reached  such  a pitch  of  perfection  as 
can  never  be  surpassed  by  man.  Of  the  hundred 
thousands  of  master-pieces  of  sculpture  which 
once  ornamented  the  public  edifices,  the  Agoras, 


Results  of  Tests  as  to  the  Resistance  to  Crushing  of  Portland  Cement  Concrete  Blocks. 
Block  1 ft.  cube.  Proportion  of  Qravel  to  Cement,  five  to  one. 
luterva’s  in  minutes  between  ganging  concrete  and  filling  moulds. 
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that,  in  the  midst  of  nations  which  lingered  im 
barbarism,  Greek  genius  could  lift  its  head  to  the! 
heavens.  I think  that  this  could  only  be  pro*) 
duoed  by  the  combination  of  a whole  series  ofj 
fortunate  ciroumstanoeB,  of  which  I mast  first  | 
mention  our  beautifulsonorons language,  the  mere) 
sound  of  which  filled  my  husband  with  wild  en-) 
thnsiasm  at  a time  when  he  did  not  yet  know  a ( 
word  of  Greek.  Farther,  the  quioknesa  and  i 
vivacity  of  the  Greek  mind,  the  beautiful  sky  of! 
Greece,  from  which  the  sun  shines  nearly  always  ) 
the  wboleday  in  foil  brilliancy;  in  fact,  there  is 
not  a day  in  the  year  on  which  we  do  not  see  the 
sun,  as  there  is  seldom  a night  in  which  the 
starry  heavens  cannot  be  seen  in  all  their  splen. 
dour.  Add  the  indescribable  charm  of  the  oat. 
lines  and  colours  of  the  Greek  mountains ; then 
the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  sea,  studded  as  it  is 
with  magnificent  islands,  which,  by  the  rever. 
beration  of  the  light,  seem  as  if  they  were  float- 
ing; hence  the  myth  of  the  floating  Greek 
islands.  I further  mention  the  infinite  number 
of  gods,  and  the  firm  faith  people  had  in  them- 
Butthis  world  of  gods  could  only  be  engendered 
in  the  minds  of  Greeks  and  iu  an  atmosphere 
like  that  of  Greece.  Thus  the  natural  entbu. 
siaam  of  my  ancestors  for  the  sublime  was  atimn. 
lated  by  their  beautiful  language,  by  the  splendour 
of  the  sky  by  day  and  night,  by  the  magnifioenoe 
of  the  mountains,  the  sea,  the  seemingly  floating 
islands,  and  by  the  firm  belief  in  the  supernatural 
power  and  beauty  of  tbeir  gods.  But,  in  spite 
of  all  these  stimulants,  Greek  genius  oould  never 
have  reached  such  a lofty  height  as  can  never 
again  be  attained  by  man  had  it  not  been  for 
divine  Homer,  from  whom  orators  and  sonlptors, 
statesmen  and  painters,  wise  men  and  poets, 
freely  borrowed  tbeir  grandest  ideas.  So,  for 
instance,  Phidias,  when  asked  whence  he  had 
taken  his  idea  for  bis  Olympian  Jupiter,  answered 
with  the  verses  of  the  “ Iliad  ” : — 


' He  said,  aod  nodded  with  his  shadowy  brows. 
Waved  on  the  immortal  head  the  ambrosial  looks. 
And  all  Olympus  trembled  at  his  nod.” 


Alexander  the  Great  never  slept  without  having 
under  his  pillow  a copy  of  “ Homer,”  which  he 
called  the  store  of  military  virtue.  To  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann’s  and  my  admiration  for  Homer  are  wo 
indebted  for  the  discoveries  of  Troy  and  the  Eva 
royal  tombs  of  Mycenae  with  tbeir  treasures. 
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AN  AROHITBOT’S  VIEW  OF  THE 
RESTORATION  QUESTION. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Blomfield  copy  of 
a letter  addressed  by  bim  to  tbe  reader  of  the 
paper  at  the  lastitate  against  Restoration,  with 
reqnest  that  we  shonld  pablish  it.  We  depart 
from  oar  nsaal  oonrse  and  do  so. 


Not  having  had  an  opportunity  last  night  of 
offering  any  remarks  on  yoar  paper  on  “ Resto- 
ration ” I hope  I shall  not  be  deemed  intrusive 
if  I write  briefly  what  I could  have  wished  as 
briefly  to  say  at  the  meeting.  Allow  me  in  the 
ifirstplacetodisolaimfor  myself,  and  unreservedly 
to  accept  your  disclaimer  of,  any  personal  feeling 
in  the  matter.  While  doing  so,  however,  I can- 
Inot  help  thinking  that  bad  your  illnstration  of  a 
restored  chnrch  been  confined  to  an  imaginary 
lease  (the  natural  antithesis  to  your  purely 
imaginary  nnrestored  one)  your  principle  might 
have  been  made  quite  as  olear,  and  we  should 
have  been  spared  a large  mass  of  personal 
matter  and  experiences  of  individual  practice, 
interesting  no  doubt  in  themselves,  but  at  length 
somewhat  tedious  and  oonfasing,  and  about 
which  we  might  dispute  till  Doomsday. 

On  our  side  an  element  of  confusion  was  intro- 
duced by  some  speakers  who  assumed  a certain 
amount  of  agreement  between  ns.  It  is  true  we 
have  a common  gronnd,  but  what  is  it  ? It  is 
precisely  analogous  in  nature  and  extent  to  that 
which  exists  between  two  diametrically  opposite 
political  parties.  As  they  are  each  actuated  (or 
supposed  to  be  actuated)  by  the  purest  patriotism, 
BO  we  are  moved  by  pore  love  of  art,  affectionate 
reverence  for  our  ancient  buildings,  respect  for 
history,  and  the  other  stock  phrases  which  are 
brought  out  and  aired  on  these  occasions.  If 
sny  feelings  of  a lower  grade  exist  we  had  much 
better  say  nothing  about  them,  for  we  may  be 
sure  that  an  impartial  spectator  would  pronounce 
one  side  quite  as  good  (or  quite  as  bad)  as  the 
other. 

This,  then,  is  our  only  common  ground,  but  it 
'is,  of  course,  wide  enough  for  the  champions  of 
either  side  fearlessly  to  rush  forth  and  brandish 
[such  platitudes  as  “ keep  what  is  good  and 
(remove  what  is  bad,”  an  abstract  principle  over 
|whioh,  1 suppose,  even  a Tory  and  a Radical 
jmigbb  embrace.  But,  as  Sic  Edmund  Beckett, 
jin  the  course  of  his  admirably  clear  and  sensible 
iremarks,  asked,  “ What  is  good,  and  what  is 
Ibad?”  that  is  the  whole  question  when  we 
l2ome  to  matters  of  detail,  and  then,  Quof 
k.omtnes  tot  sentent4<s, 

Peeling  this  very  strongly,  I would  have 
passed  by  all  individual  instances  to  meet  your 
‘undamental  principle  (as  I understand  it)  with  a 
iirect  denial.  “ You  have  no  right,”  you  say, 
to  alter  or  add  to  our  old  buildings  to  suit  the 
ipassing  requirements  or  changing  fashion  of  the 
i3ay.”  Why  P 

' “Because  they  are  national  monuments,  and 
by  so  doing  you  either  injure,  falsify,  or  obli. 
‘terate  their  history.” 

1 This  is  simple,  olear,  and  intelligible;  and  I 
ianswer,  as  simply  and  clearly,  that  we  not 
snly  have  tbe  right  to  do  precisely  what  you 
wonld  forbid,  hot  that  we  must  do  it, 
and  that,  unless  the  natural  course  of 
bistory  is  to  be  stopped,  and  a general  stag- 
aatioD  of  everything  is  to  ensue,  no  power 
on  earth  can  prevent  it.  I refer,  of  conree,  to 
old  buildings  still  in  nse.  What  is  their  history  ? 
[t  is  the  impress  left-  on  them  by  the  vations 
alterations  and  additions  made  from  time  to  time 
to  suit  the  passing  requirements  or  changing 
fashion  of  the  day.  In  tbe  oase  of  our  churches, 
the  different  religious  feelings  and  aspirations  of 
mcoeeding  ages  are  clearly  marked,  sinking  in 
the  last  century  into  a state  of  slumber  and  almost 
jf  inanition.  No  one,  I suppose,  will  venture  to 
Jeny  that  the  Church  is  now,  after  this  long  period 
of  lethargy  and  indifference,  passing  through  a 
Iphase  of  renewed  and  daily-inoreasing  vitality 
and  energetio  action.  Such  a period  in  her 
^history  must  leave  its  mark,  be  it  good  or  bad, 
ton  the  material  fabrics  which  belong  to  her.  If 
At  were  not  so,  th^re  would  be  a most  lament- 
lable  gap,  or,  rather,  a moet  unaccountable  full 
ptop,  in  the  history  of  such  of  our  old  churches 
(ts  might  exist  a hundred  years  hence.  Portu- 
lostely  we  are  assured  by  the  experiences  of  all 
Ji'ormer  times  that  such  a foil  stop  is  impossible 
no  long  as  ohurcbes  are  used  as  places  of  worship. 

! The  arguments  as  to  the  non-existence  of  any 

iiational  style,  forged  documents,  and  so  forth, 
oractioally  bring  ns  back  again  to  tbe  old  ques- 
jioa,  “ What  is  good,  and  what  is  bad  ? ” or,  in 
jither  words,  transfer  the  discussion  from  matters 


of  fact  to  matters  of  opinion,  on  which  it  is  noto- 
riously  useless  to  dispute.  I only  venture  at 
this  point  (with  considerable  diflidenoe)  to  hint 
that  in  such  matters  my  judgment  may  possibly 
be  as  good  as  yours,  and  (with  more  boldness) 
that  that  of  any  master  in  our  art  who  has 
devoted  his  life  and  energies  to  tbe  study  of  tbe 
subject  is  presumably  more  trustworthy  than 
either.  Arthur  W.  Blomfield. 


THE  WOOLWICH  TUNNEL  UNDER 
THE  THAMES. 

The  works  at  the  new  subway  under  the 
Thames,  between  Woolwiob  town,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  and  North  Woolwich,  are 
actively  proceeding,  and  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  the  tunnel  will  be  completed  and 
opened  for  traffic  by  the  close  of  the  present 
year.  It  commences  at  North  Woolwich, 
immediately  adjoining  the  station  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  which  is 
directly  oonneoted  with  it,  and  terminates  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  the  High-street, 
Woolwich,  the  entire  length  of  the  subway 
proper  being  1,800  ft.  Tbe  mode  of  entering 
the  tunnel  actually  under  the  river  is  not  as  at 
the  old  Thames  Tunnel  or  the  Tower  Subway,  but 
by  an  enclosed  road  from  tbe  North  Woolwich 
Station,  which  has  an  unusually  steep  gradient 
down  to  the  tunnel  roadway  level.  This  enclosed 
roadway  is  444  ft.  in  length,  and  has  an  incline 
of  1 in  8.  When  the  company’s  Bill  was  before 
Parliament,  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board 
stipulated  before  tbe  Committee,  as  a condition 
of  their  assenting  to  the  tunnel  being  made,  that 
tbe  crown  of  it  shonld  not  be  less  than  60  ft. 
below  high-water  level,  and  it  is  in  order  to  meet 
this  oonditioD  that  tbe  steep  incline  in  the  enoloeed 
roadway  just  referred  to  has  been  rendered 
necessary.  The  new  subway  will  be  considerably 
deeper  below  the  bed  of  the  river  than  the  old 
Thames  Tunnel,  its  average  depth  below  the 
river-bed  being  25  ft.,  whilst  for  two-tbirds 
of  its  length  it  is  35  ft.,  its  shortest  depth 
being  on  the  north  shore  of  the  river,  where  it 
is  not  more  than  15  ft.  below  tbe  bed  of  the 
Thames.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  much 
deeper  than  the  old  Thames  Tunnel,  which  in 
one  part  not  far  from  tbe  centre  is  said  to  be 
not  more  than  4 ft.  below  tbe  water  above  it. 
On  emerging  from  tbe  tannel  on  tbe  south  side, 
the  terminus  in  High-street  is  reached  by  an 
inclined  roadway  somewhat  similar  to  that  on 
the  north  side.  The  tunnel  itself  has  a roadway 
almost  on  a dead  level,  and  consists  of  a oiroular 
tube  of  iron  9 ft.  in  diameter,  and  of  great  tbiok- 
ness  and  strength.  It  is  about  12  ft.  in  height, 
and  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  four  persons 
walking  abreast.  The  extreme  length  between 
the  two  termini  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
respectively,  including  tbe  roadway  inclines,  is  a 
little  more  than  half  a mile.  In  addition  to  the 
convenience  to  pedestrians  which  the  tnnnel  will 
afford,  its  peculiar  mode  of  construction,  with  the 
roadway  inclines  on  each  side  of  the  river,  will 
admit  of  the  transit  of  troops  and  artillery  guns 
from  Woolwich  to  the  north  side  of  the  Thames, 
which  at  present  have  to  be  taken  by  a long  and 
cirooitous  route  vid  London  Bridge. 


LIFTS. 

The  lifts  at  Messrs.  Maw  & Thompson’s  in 
Aldersgate-street,  whose  premises  we  illustrated 
not  long  ago,  are  two  in  number.  The  large  lift 
passes  through  all  the  floors ; the  cage,  which 
is  about  6 ft.  by  4 ft.,  is  raised  by  means  of  over- 
head gear,  and  properly  balanced  by  a counter 
weight,  tbe  top  gear  being  driven  by  an  engine 
of  tbe  horizontal  type  and  a S-horso  boiler  full 
of  tubes  giving  a very  large  heating  surface, 
and  in  which  the  steam  is  generated  by  means 
of  gas  jets.  Tho  engine,  boiler,  and  working 
parts  of  the  lift  are  all  well  fitted,  and  tbe  lift  is 
so  arranged  that  by  simply  pulling  a rope  at 
either  floor,  the  cage  ascends  or  descends  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  at  the  top  and  bottom  (a  very 
important  feature)  the  lift  is  self-acting,  so  that 
in  case  of  nonattendauce,  no  accident  oan  occur, 
as  tbe  cage  stops  itself.  As  to  safety  apparatus, 
many  apparatuses  fixed  to  lifts  as  being  safety 
ones  are  really  not  so,  but  this,  the  makers 
(Messrs.  R.  Waygood  & Co.,  of  Newington)  claim, 
cannot  help  acting.  The  arrangement  consists 
of  two  cams  on  each  side,  distended  by  tbe  action 
of  the  centre  bar  that  supports  the  cage  being 
raised,  bnt  directly  tbe  bar  drops,  which  it  must 
do  on  the  rope  breaking,  the  cams  fall  in  and 
bold  tbe  cage  fixed  in  its  place.  The  lift  is  in 
constant  use. 


CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS’ 
SOCIETY. 

At  tbe  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on 
the  7bh  inst.,  the  president,  Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft 
in  the  ohair,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
as  officers  for  session  1877-8  : — 

Pretidenl.—'Kenrj  Valpy,  Mem. Inst. C.E. 
Vice-Pretidenlt.  — Charles  H.  Driver,  P.R.I.B.A.  ; 
William  0.  Street,  Aeaoc.Inat.C.E. 

Son.  Treasurer. — Henry  ElHs  Hill,  Assoc, Inst. C.E. 
Counci!, — Percy  Burrell,  Mem. Inst. C.E. ; C.  Kingsford  ; 
James  Love,  F.R.A.8.,  F.G.8.  ; AJex.  Payne,  Assoc. 
Inst.C.E. ; Edward  Perrett,  Aesoc. Inst. C.E.  ; Robert  E. 
Pownall;  B.  Harkneia  Twigg,  Aesoc. Inst.C.E, ; H.  J. 
Worseam,  Mem.I.M.E. 

Audiior*.— Joseph  L.  Anderson  ; James  Hutt. 

Son.  Solieilor. — Roger  H.  Willcocks,  LL,  B. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  autumn 
visits  to  works,  of  which  the  members  will  be 
duly  apprised. 


COMPUTATION  OF  EARTHWORK. 

LIVERPOOL  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  usual  fortnightly  meet- 
ing on  the  6th  inst.,  at  tbe  Royal  Institution, 
Mr.  C.  Graham  Smith,  C.E.,  president,  in  tbe 
chair.  A paper  on  the  “ Computation  of  Earth- 
work ” was  read  by  Mr.  H.  0.  Baldry,  C.E. 
After  giving  a general  demonstration  of  tbe 
prismoidal  formula,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
Mao  Niel’s,  Bidder’s,  and  other  earthwork  tables, 
he  described,  with  the  assistance  of  models,  the 
manner  in  which  this  well  known  expression  is 
built  up  and  oaloulated  from  prisms  and  pyra- 
mids. He  pointed  out  two  common  but  erroneous 
methods  of  taking  out  quantities,  namely,  by 
assuming  the  section  of  a prismoid  at  the  middle 
as  tbe  average  section,  and  by  taking  half  the 
sum  of  the  end  areas  as  the  mean  cross  section. 
He  then  described  one  of  the  most  general 
methods  of  roughing  out  quantities  for  preli- 
minary estimates  from  diagrams,  and  called 
attention  to  the  similarity  of  the  principle  of 
their  construction  to  that  of  the  “land  com- 
puting ” scale.  Th  < paper  was  concluded  by  an 
investigation  of  tbe  side-long  ground  question. 


BELLS  AND  BELL-RINGING. 

Messrs.  John  Warner  & Sons,  ofCripplegate, 
have  issued  anew  edition  of  their  Bell  Catalogue 
and  Trade  Book,  which  contains  additional  in- 
formation, and  will  be  found  useful.  When  a 
previous  issue  took  place,  in  1872,  we  inserted 
a letter  from  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellaoombe,  com. 
plaining  of  plagiarism  on  . the  part  of  Messrs. 
Warner.  This  they  never  answered,  but  they 
now  ask  us  to  insert  the  following  retractation, 
and  as  onr  old  friend  Mr.  Ellaoombe,  the  Nestor 
of  bell-ringers,  backs  np  tbe  request,  we  comply. 
Tbe  incident  reminds  ns  of  a little  scene  de- 
scribed  to  us  by  Douglas  Jerrold  long  ago. 
Crossing  Westminster  Bridge  one  morning,  he 
met  Fitzball,  the  dramatist,  and  going  by 
hastily,  said,  “ How  are  yon,  Fitz  ?”  More  than 
two  years  after,  accident  brought  them  both  to 
the  self-same  spot,  and  as  they  passed  each 
other,  Fitzball  shouted,  “ Pretty  well,  thank  ye  : 
how  are  you  ?” 

R»p!y  of  John  Warner  if  Son$  io  Sr.'Ellacombc't  Zeller 
of  May  nil,  1872. 

8ib,— When  w©  first  saw  Mr.  Ellacomhe’a  letter  in  the 
Builder  of  May  4tb,  1872,  headed  “ Warner’s  Plspiarism,” 
we  were  led  to  look  into  the  facts  therein  alluded  to,  and 
we  found  it  difficult  for  us  to  reply,  because  we  had  been 
misled  by  false  representatione  made  to  us  by  persons 
whose  names  tbe  public  need  not  be  told. 

But  we  now  wish  the  public  to  know,  and  we  are  glad  of 
this  opportunity,  in  issuiog  another  edition  of  our  Bell 
Catslogne,  to  say  that  we  have  cancelled  a plate  wo  never 
should  have  reproduced,  nor  called  it  onr  Improved 
Chiming  Apparatus,  had  Mr.  Ellacombo'a  former  corre- 
spondent  been  in  the  firm  when  the  new  catalogue  was 
compiled  in  1872. 

We  hope  that  this  will  be  considered  by  Mr.  Ellacombe 
as  ample  amends  for  onr  involuntary  errors. 

We  shall  be  ready  to  set  np  his  hammers  for  any  who 
may  be  pleased  to  give  us  tbe  order. 

JoHx  Wabnxe  & Sons. 


THIRD  CLASS  BY  ALL  TRAINS. 

PROPOSED  NATIONAL  TESTIMONIAL  AND  ADDRESS 
TO  ME.  ALLPOBT. 

Sib, — Tour  paper,  being  always  foremost  in  any  good 
proposition,  I venture  to  ask  you  to  consider  the  fob 
lowing 

I think  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  bulk  of  our  popu- 
lation are  more  indebted  to  Mr.  Allport,  the  general 
manager  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  than  to  any 
one  living  for  the  great  reform  he  has  wrought  in  railway 
f..res,  and  conferring  that  inestimable  boon  on  the  third- 
class  passengers  hy  mahing  all  trains  available  for  them. 

I trust  yon  will  allow  mo  to  propose,  through  your 
columns,  that  some  steps  should  be  at  once  taken  to  ca-ry 
out  so  landable  an  object  as  the  above,  so  that  Mr.  Allport 
may  in  his  declining  years  know  that  his  fellow-coantry- 
men  fully  appreciate  his  tots  of  philanthropy,  which,  in 
spite  ef  very  great  opposition,  he  has  so  ably  carried  oat. 

GrBiTITUBB. 
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TOWN  SURVBTOBSHrP,  ALNWICK. 

At  the  last  meetiDg  of  the  Alnwick  Local 
Board  of  Health,  the  Board  proceeded  to  elect 
a town  fiurveyor  and  inspector  of  naisances. 
There  were  eleven  applicants,  viz. : Mr.  John 
Wra.  Leithead,  of  Newoastlej  Mr.  J.  T.  Sedg. 
wick,  Washington,  Co.  Durham;  Mr.  George 
Bell,  Newcastle;  Mr.  Henry  Gay,  Baokworth ; 
Mr.  R.  S.  Tornbnll,  Gateshead ; Mr.  James 
Lawson,  South  Shields;  Mr.  J.  Fenwick,  New- 
oastle-on.Town  ■ Mr.  Michael  Hunt,  Middles- 
brongh  ; Mr.  Barnett  Grieve,  Berwick. on-Tweed  ; 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Wilson,  Alnwick ; and  Mr.  James 
Graggs,  Newcastle. 

After  some  conversation,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Wilson 
was  elected  to  the  office  by  general  consent. 


BURT  ST.  EDMUNDS. 

The  Urban  Sanitary  Board  for  this  ancient 
borough  have  appointed  a young  man,  a son-in- 
law  of  one  of  their  number,  in  place  of  their  late 
town  enrveyor,  deceased.  When  asked  by  the 
chairman  if  be  understood  taking  levels  and 
sewerage  works,  he  replied,  No;  bnt  be  oonld 
soon  learn,  as  he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  Coanoil.  The  salary  is  to  be  225L  a 
year,  which  is  nob  bad  for  learning  a business. 

There  is  nniversal  dissatisfaction  among  the 
ratepayers  of  the  town,  who  very  reasonably  say, 
appoint  a properly-qualified  man  of  some  experi-’ 
ence  in  drainage  work  by  public  competition. 
As  it  is,  it  is  a cheap  way  of  providing  for  a 
son-in-law  at  the  ratepayers’  expense,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Town  Council  are  apply, 
ing  to  Government  for  leave  to  raise  a loan. 

The  sewer  works  at  the  River  Lack  Naviga- 
tion  are  in  a very  dangerous  state  to  the  public 
health.  There  are  hundreds  of  tons  of  sewage 
matter  in  the  river,  which  can  be  smelt  nearly  a 
mile  off.  The  county  magistrates  and  some  of 
the  adjoining  landowners  have  written  to  the 
Town  Council,  and  threaten  legal  proceedings  to 
aba'e  the  nuisance,  which  is  getting  intolerable, 
and  is  a serious  depreciation  to  adjoining  pro- 
perty.   


“THE  POWERS  OP  AN  ARCHITECT.” 

Sib, — The  claims  of  Mr.  0.  Taylor,  late  archi 
teot  to  the  Merthyr  Tydfil  School  Board,  fo 
services  rendered,  was  referred  for  arbitratio: 
to  Mr.  Robson,  architect  to  the  London  Sohoc 
Board,  who  has  just  given  his  decision.  Th 
following  letter  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  c 
the  Board  from  Messes.  Simona  & Plew,  soli 
citors,  respecting  the  award  recently  given  : 

“ We  hsTe  to-day  had  the  first  regular  information  wit 
reapect  to_Mr.  Robron's  award.  He  giTes  Mr.  Tavlo 
3-S/.  16s.,  is  addition  to  the  Us.  paid  into  court,  aa^ 
all  costs  of  the  action  and  reference.  The  interpretatioi 
of  the  award  is  that  an  architect  can,  at  bis  own  will 
abandon  plans  of  buildings  adopted  by  Lis  principals,  ani 
St  his  pleasure  give  unlimited  directions  for  alterations  ol 
deviations  from,  and  additions  to,  approved  designs,  an< 
may  do  this  even  in  defiance  of  the  express  orders  of  hi 
principals  to  the  contrary.” 

If  Mr.  Robson’s  decision  is  to  be  consideret 
binding,  it  will  no  doubt  be  read  with  interest  it 
your  columns.  Wm.  Jones. 


CHURCH  RESTORATION. 

St.  Mtiyy's,  Teddington. — A thorough  repair 
has  been  effected  in  this  church,  which  is  a brick 
structure,  having  a south  aisle  oontaining  the 
remains  of  four  Perpendicular  windows  in 
Reigatf?  Fire-stone,  e comparatively  new  north 
aisle  with  circular-headed  windows  and  outside 
pediment,  and  a west  tower  with  cironlar-headed 
openings,  and  a nave  divided  from  aisles  by  iron 
columns  supporting  gutter  plates,  a very  poor 
chancel  ending  in  a Batty  Langley  Gothic  win. 
dow  (which  remains  at  present).  The  church 
stands  on  the  slope  of  an  incline  from  west  to 
east,  and  among  the  interments  are  those  of  Peg 
Woffington,  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Walter,  of  the  Times.  The  works  at  present 
executed  comprise  the  removal  of  the  west 
galleries,  filling  np  of  vaults  and  graves  in  the 
church,  and  concreting  over  them,  the  insertion 
of  Bath  stone  windows  copied  from  the  old  Per- 
pendicular  windows,  in  all  the  openings,  the 
lowering  of  the  general  levels  inside  and  out, 
BO  as  to  do  away  with  the  former  dangerous 
steps,  the  re-seating  of  the  church  with  stained 
deal  open  seats,  and  heating  by  hot  water,  the  for- 
mation of  a new  organ-chamber  and  vestry  next 
the  chancel,  in  continnation  of  the  north  aisle, 
the  snbstitntion  of  atone  columns  for  the  iron 
ones,  the  erection  of  a new  two-manual  organ,  by 


Bevington,  and  the  insertion  of  one  stained-glass 
window  by  Gibbs  & Moore.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Adamson,  of  Putney,  Mr. 
T-  Goodchild  being  tbe  architect  employed,  and 
Mr.  Churchwarden  Thynne  devoting  much  time 
and  energy  to  tbe  general  furtherance  of  the 
works.  The  improvement  of  the  chancel,  erec- 
tion of  the  south  chapel,  and  other  works,  are 
left  for  future  execution. 


SPANISH  CHESTNUT. 

Sir, — Mr.  Blashill  having,  on  the  2Dd  inet., 
revived  in  your  columns  the  interesting  question 
as  to  whether  Spanish  obestnub  was  in  frequent 
use  in  Mediaeval  carpentry,  respecting  which 
much  confident  bnt  inaccurate  assertion  has  been 
made,  I am  desirous  of  pointing  out  that  tbe 
microscope  furnishes  the  only  effective  test 
whereby  to  arrive  at  an  unerring  decision. 

The  difference  of  structure  between  Spanish 
chestnut  (Ca^tanea  vesca)  and  that  variety  of 
oak,  the  Qxiercus  sessiliflora,  which  it  the  most 
closely  resembles,  may  be  seen  exemplified 
microscopically  by  excellent  woodcuts  at  page  8 
in  tbe  treatise  on  Planting,  published  in  the  year 
1832  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge. 

The  work  referred  to  also  contains  the  follow- 
ing  remarks: — “The  oak  has  two  series  of 
medullary  rays  ; the  primary  ones  are  large  and 
strongly  marked,  distant  from  each  other,  and 
are  uninterrupted  in  their  course  from  the  pith 
to  tbe  bark.  The  secondary  rays  are  numerous 
between  the  primary,  bub  not  crowded 

The  wood  of  the  Spanish  or  sweet  ohestnnt 
has  often  been  conibunded  with  that  of  the  oak; 
but  its  characters  of  distinction  are  very  ob- 
vious.  It  agrees  with  the  oak  in  having  the 
secondary  rays  equally  disposed,  almost  straight, 
and,  though  close  to  each  other,  yet  not  crowded 
as  in  the  elm  and  beech  ; it  differs  in  the  primary 
rays  being  scarcely  to  be  distingnished  from  tbe 
secondary,  whilst  in  the  oak  these  are  prominent 
and  obvious  to  the  naked  eye  on  the  slightest 
inspection.  The  concentric  layers  are  regularly 
curved,  whilst  in  the  oak  they  are  strikingly 
waved.  The  months  of  the  tubular  vessels,  which 
constitute  so  obvious  a part  of  these  annual 
rings  or  layers,  are  disposed  in  triangular  masses 
in  the  oak ; on  the  contrary,  in  the  chestnut 
they  are  in  regular  order.” 

Any  one  interested  who  may  be  unable  to 
obtain  access  to  a copy  of  the  treatise  from 
which  I have  made  the  foregoing  extracts  may 
refer  to  mine  at  my  office. 

Of  course,  for  examination  under  the  micro- 
scope, authentic  specimens  would  have  to  be 
sliced  and  prepared  by  one  of  the  few  skilled 
people  who  practise  the  art. 

Alfred  E.  Roberts. 


Sir, — Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  whose  interest  in 
Medimval  carpentry  and  materials  used  therein 
is  so  well  known,  asks  whether  any  readers  of 
the  Builder  Q,Te  acquainted  with  instances  where 
this  wood  has  been  used  in  former  times. 

It  may  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  gentle- 
man in  question  that  according  to  recent  accounts 
in  the  papers,  tbe  roof  of  Metz  cathedral,  latterly 
destroyed  by  fire,  was  constructed  almost  wholly 
of  ohestnut.  The  roof  in  question  dates  from 
1468.  Harry  Hems. 


THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  MECHANICAL 
USES  OF  ELASTIC  FLUIDS. 

Sir, — The  properties  which  water  has  of  in- 
compressibility, and  of  conveying  pressure  in  al^ 
directions,  led  to  tbe  construction  of  the  hydraolio 
prase.  Steam  and  air  also  have  the  property  of 
conveying  pressure  in  all  directions.  Has  it 
ever  occurred  to  machinists  and  inventors  that 
air  and  steam  might  aloo  be  ntilised  in  the  con- 
struction  of  levers  of  the  same  order  as  that  of 
the  hydraulic  press,  and  which  might  be  of  con- 
siderable practical  use  where  the  dead,  unyield, 
ing  pressure  of  hydraulic  power  would  not  ? 
Could  nob  the  principle  of  leverage,  as  taken 
advantage  of  in  the  hydraolio  press,  also  be 
turned  to  account  in  increasing  the  power  of  air 
and  steam  engines  ? 

I am  not  sure  that  the  hydranlio  press  is  yet 
included  in  the  list  of  the  mechanical  powers ; 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  them,  for  the  very 
same  reason  that  the  lever,  the  screw,  Ac  , are 
so,  viz.,  that  by  their  means  a small  force,  acting 
through  a greater  distance,  is  made  to  over- 
come a greater  resistance  acting  through  a less 
distance.  Meter. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


Nether  Cerne. — The  little  parish  church 
Nether  Cerne,  near  Dorchester,  has  been  recent 
restored,  under  the  superintendence  of  M 
Edmund  B.  Ferrey.  In  plan  it  consists  of  a na’ 
and  ohaucel,  under  one  continuous  roof  (thei 
being  no  chancel  arch),  a south  transept,  non 
porch,  and  west  tower.  The  church  had  been 
a dilapidated  condition,  the  roofs  absolutely  u 
safe  ; they  possessed  no  arcbmological  or  aroh 
teotural  interest.  New  open  roofs  of  stained 
timber  have  been  constructed.  An  anciei 
window  on  the  sontb  side  of  the  nave  has  bet 
opened  out,  and  cracery  and  mollions  placed 
it.  New  arched  cusped  heads  to  tbe  north  ar 
south  chancel  windows  replace  the  modern  ii 
oongrnons  beads.  Tbe  roofs  externally  ai 
covered  with  local  plain  tiles.  The  whole  of  tl 
interior  has  been  re-seated  with  stained  deal  opt 
benches,  and  the  passages  paved  with  Purbec 
stone,  except  to  the  sanctuary,  where  Godwin 
tiles  have  been  laid.  In  the  south  transept  is 
very  elegant  traceried  window,  of  Decorate 
character,  illustrated  in  Parker’s  “ Gloseary 
In  tbe  same  transept,  on  its  eastern  side,  is 
plain  English  lancet,  with  beautiful  nook-sha 
and  ntL-h  mouldings  on  the  inner  splay.  TI 
tower  is  a good  specimen  of  Perpendicular  worl 
Mr.  John  Wellspring,  of  Dorchester,  was  tl 
builder. 

Eastham. — Eastham  Church,  Chester,  we! 
opened  on  Sunday,  May  20,  after  having  undel 
gone  a thorough  internal  and  external  restorif 
tion,  at  a cost  of  about  2,000i.,  under  the  superiig 
tendenoe  of  Mr.  David  Walker,  architect,  (| 
Liverpool.  The  church  possesses  peculiar  historp 
interest,  having  been  the  place  of  sepulture 
the  Stanley  family  for  many  generations.  Thf 
external  works  now  completed  comprise  the  nl' 
building  of  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  tt; 
removal  of  the  unsightly  vestry  on  the  Boatt> 
face  of  the  tower,  and  the  insertion  of  new  ais^ 
and  west  end  windows;  whilst  the  internal  remj 
vations  include  the  lowering  of  the  nave  flooi 
and  flooring  with  wood  block  geometric  pavinn 
the  chiselling  of  all  internal  stonework,  an 
reseating  with  handsome  oak  benches  the  are] 
of  the  nave.  A new  east  window  is  in  procesj* 
of  execution  for  the  Stanley  chancel,  which,  witii 
the  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Heaton  & Butler,  c 
London,  is  being  erected  at  the  cost  of  Sir  Jtffi 
Errington  Stanley  as  a family  memorial.  Th 
whole  of  the  external  work  has  been  execute 
by  Mr.  M'Alister,  of  Eastham,  and  the  oa 
seating  by  Messrs.  Holme  & Niool,  of  Liverpoo 
Mr.  John  Torr,  M.P.,  of  Carlett-park,  undertoo 
the  internal  works,  whilst  the  external  work 
were  executed  by  subscriptions  raised  in  th 
parish.  ' 

Blakemerc  (Herejordshire)  — This  church  ijj 
being  rebuilt,  all  the  old  windows,  doors,  chanoijt 
arch,  quoins,  &c.,  being  re-used  as  far  as  poesibk 
or  reproduced.  Mr.  George  Truefitt  is  the  archi 
teot,  and  Messrs.  Welsh  & Son,  of  Hereford,  ar 
the  builders. 

Stretion  Sugivas, — The  foundation-stone  of 
new  church  at  Stretton  Sugwas  was  laid  o 
Whit-Monday.  The  present  church,  which  i 
said  to  be  more  than  700  years  old,  has  Ion/ 
been  in  a very  dilapidated  condition.  The  ohurci 
will  consist  of  a nave,  aisle,  ohancel,  porch 
vestry,  and  organ-chamber ; the  old  wooda 
tower  at  Stretton  old  ohnroh  being  removed  pr 
tern,  to  the  new  building.  It  will  be  built  o 
native  stone,  with  Hambill  (Somersetshire)  ston  I 
dressings  in  the  doorways,  windows,  arches, 

The  archifoct  is  Mr.  W.  Chick,  of  Hereford,  an< 
the  contractor  Mr.  James  Bowers,  of  Hereford 
The  cost  will  be  about  3,0001.  Ife  will  be  bail 
in  the  Decorated  style,  and  is  designed  to  ao 
commodate  2C0  worshippers. 

Ebbeshor,)e. — The  parish  church  at  Ebbes 
borne  wasre-opened  on  the  lOfch  ult.,  after  havinj 
been  almost  entirely  rebuilt.  The  church,  whicl 
is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  stand 
on  an  elevated  position,  commanding  an  exten 
sive  view  of  the  vale  from  Fifield  Bavant  t 
Alvediston,  replaces  a structure  bnilt  tbirty-fiv 
years  ago.  The  edifice  being  wholly  unfit  fo 
public  worship,  it  was  determined  to  replace  i 
by  a more  snitable  building.  The  new  churo' 
consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  south  porcl 
with  a tower  at  the  west  end,  and  a new  vestn 
on  the  north  side.  The  ohnroh  was  restorci 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  arohiteo 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  Mt 
Miles,  of  Shaftesbury,  was  the  contractor. 

Nayland. — Another  stage  in  the  work  of  re 
storing  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  Nayland 
has  just  been  reached.  The  style  of  the  build 
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ng  is  Perpendicnlar.  Ifc  has  north  and  south 
lisles,  with  fifteen  large  clearstory  windows  on 
3aoh  side.  The  sum  expended  on  the  latest 
improvements  is  about  550J.  The  benching  and 
nostof  the  other  work  were  done  by  Mr.  Robert 
Sawkius,  builder,  Monks  Sleigh.  The  flooring, 
feo.,  was  done  by  Mr.  Deaves,  of  Nayland,  and 
the  gas-fittings  were  fixed  by  Mr.  Niohols. 

Uttoxetter. — The  chancel  of  j the  parish  church 
)f  Uttoxeter  has  been  extended,  so  as  to  provide 
locommodation  for  the  organ  and  choir.  The 
iterations  have  been  made  in  accordance  with 
jlans  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Robinson,  of  Derby, 
ind  included  the  building  of  an  organ.chatnber 
)ver  the  vestry-room  and  the  lengthening  of  the 
jhancel  some  12  ft.  The  contractor  for  the  work 
vas  Mr.  G.  F.  Friar,  of  Derby.  The  balcony  of 
he  organ-ohamber  is  of  Gothic  design,  in  carved 
)ak.  The  reredos  is  composed  of  alabaster  and 
Derbyshire  marble,  and  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Sneyd- 
Synnersley,  of  High  Fields,  in  memory  of  the 
ate  Mr.  C.  F.  Sneyd-Kynnersley.  The  work 
las  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Hall,  of  Derby, 
rora  a design  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Robinson.  The  cost 
las  been  between  8001.  and  9001. 

Wilcot  (Wilts). — Holy  Cross  Chnrch  has  been 
'e-opened  for  service,  having  been  restored  and 
)artly  rebnilt  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  fire  which 
iconrred  there  in  April  last  year,  when  the  old 
oofs  and  fittings  were  utterly  destroyed  and  the 
falls  greatly  damaged.  Fortunately,  the  chancel 
iroh  and  the  sonth  doorway,  which  are  both 
hirbeentb-century  work,  and  the  Perpeudionlar 
ower  at  the  west  end,  were  not  so  much  injured 
.8  less  interesting  portions  of  the  churob.  The 
ost  of  the  work  was  abont  2,4001.,  of  which  the 
;reater  part  has  been  contributed  by  Admiral 
tontagu,  who  has  also  given  a new  bnrial- 
Toutid.  The  old  building  was  insured  for 
,0001.,  and  the  ohuroh-building  sooieties  have 
lided  by  grants  amounting  to  1201.  Mr.  A. 

Style  was  the  architect ; and  the  bnilder  was 
Ir.  Mullings,  of  Devizes.  The  metal  work  was 
applied  by  Mr.  Singer,  and  the  heating  apparatus 
ly  Messrs.  Jones  & Son. 

Sevenoaks, — It  is  stated  that  in  addition  to  the 
sstoration  of  the  parish  church  and  enlargement 
f St.  John’s  Churob,  Mr.  W.  J.  Thompson,  of 
jppmgton  Park,  proposes  to  build  and  endow,  at 
is  own  expense,  a new  chnrch  on  a portion  of 
is  estate,  to  be  called  St.  Mary’s.  The  designs, 
;o.,  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hooker, 
rohiteot,  and  the  new  building  is  to  acoommo. 
ate  400  persons. 

Rounds. — St.  Peter’s  Church,  Rannds,  the  nave, 
orth  and  south  aisles,  and  chantry  of  which  were 
BStored  in  1873-4  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
lilbert  Soott,  needs  its  ohancel  to  be  taken  in 
and  by  the  lay  impropriator,  unless  it  is  to  be 
llowedto  fall  down,  as  it  is  pronounced  to  be  in 
very  unsafe  state,  according  to  a Northampton 
aper. 

Portland. — The  parish  churob  of  St.  John’s, 
'ortland,  has  been  re-opened,  after  renovation 
nd  enlargement,  carried  out  under  the  direction 
f Mr.  G.  R.  Criokmay,  architect,  by  Mr.  Patten, 
uilder. 

Creeksea. — The  committee  for  the  restoration 
f Creeksea  Churob,  Essex,  have  accepted  the 
ender  of  Mr.  C.  Read,  of  Burnham,  for  the 
arrying  out  of  the  work.  The  work  will  be  con- 
ned to  the  nave;  the  walls,  roof,  turret,  porch, 
nd  interior  fittings,  including  pulpit,  benches, 
:o.,  are  to  be  constructed  in  accordance  with 
esigns  prepared  by  Mr.  Chancellor,  arohiteot. 
Jlpton-on.Sevem. — A vestry  meeting  has  been 
eld  to  consider  the  proposed  site  and  new  plane 
3r  the  parish  church,  the  rector  in  the  chair. 
lB  the  adoption  of  a new  site  had  rendered  it 
ecessary  to  discard  the  first  set  of  plans, 
fetches  by  Mr. 'Blomfield  for  a new  set  were 
rhibited  and  approved,  and  an  executive  oom- 
littee  was  appointed,  with  full  powers  to  pro- 
sed with  the  erection  and  completion  of  the 
hnrch. 


HSSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Eastwood, — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  at  East, 
iood,  Notts.,  was  opened  on  the  14cb  ult.  The 
fcrnoture  has  cost  3,OOOL  It  is  of  brick,  with 
tont  of  stone.  In  the  interior,  the  architect, 
[r.  S.  Barber,  of  Eastwood,  has  chiefly  aimed  at 
tility.  The  building  is  calculated  to  aocommo- 
ate  about  450  persons.  Beneath  the  ohapel 
re  schoolrooms  estimated  to  hold  some  500 
tiildren.  The  builders  have  been  Messrs, 
'ewton  & Son,  of  Eastwood;  while  Mr.  Smith, 
r Ilkeston,  did  the  joinery  work. 

Northannpton. — The  fonndation-stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  school  ohapel  in  the  Kettering-road, 
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Northampton,  was  laid  on  the  16th  ult.  The 
building  will  be  Gothic  in  style,  construoted  of 
pressed  bricks  with  stone  dreesings.  The 
interior  will  have  an  open  timber  roof,  and  the 
dimensions  are  to  be  50  ft.  by  38  ft.,  including 
a range  of  three  class-rooms  along  the  side, 
which  will  be  screened  off  by  sliding  doors  when 
necessary.  It  will  also  accommodate  abont  320 
adults.  A temporary  entrance  will  be  provided 
in  the  front  until  the  chapel  is  erected,  when 
there  will  be  a porch  at  the  side,  giving  access 
to  both  ohapel  and  school.  The  arohiteot  is  Mr. 
Samuel  J.  Newman,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs. 
Green  Bros.,  Northampton. 

Wattisfield  (Suffolk), — The  new  Congregational 
chapel  has  been  opened  here.  The  building, 
which  is  Gothic  in  design,  is  of  red  briok  with 
white  bricks  used  ornamentally,  and  Bath  stone 
for  the  tracery  of  windows.  The  aocommoda- 
tioD  is  for  400  persons,  and  there  is  also  a school- 
room for  fifty  children.  The  entire  cost  is 
1,3601.  Mr.  Alfred  Conder  is  the  arohiteot;  and 
Mr.  Daniel  Day,  of  Eye,  is  the  bnilder, 

Dipion  (Co.  Durham). — A new  ohapel,  with 
school  and  class-rooms,  have  been  opened  in  this 
village,  for  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church. 
The  chapel  will  accommodate  about  250  persons, 
and  the  school-rooms  are  placed  beneath  it.  The 
building  is  of  simple  early  Gothic  character,  and 
owing  to  the  very  exposed  situation,  is  designed 
with  a low  span  roof  over  the  main  building, 
which  is  masked  from  the  road  (the  only  point 
of  view)  by  a kind  of  transept  containing  the 
entrance  lobbies  and  stairs,  covered  with  a high- 
pitched  roof,  having  hipped  ends  and  a central 
gablet  above  the  entranoe-door.  The  cost,  ex- 
clusive of  site  and  boundary  walls,  will  be 
about  1,3001.  Messrs.  Oswald  & Son,  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  were  the  architects,  and  the 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  separate  con. 
tractors  for  each  trade. 

Blandford.  — The  memorial  stones  of  a new 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  have  been  laid  at 
Blandford.  Mr.  H.  Mayor  has  taken  the  contract 
for  the  erection  of  the  ohapel  at  6501. 

Newport. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  at  New- 
port,  Staffordshire,  was  opened  on  the  24th  ult. 
The  building  is  of  Gothic  design,  and  the  block, 
which  is  90  ft.  by  32  ft.  wide,  comprises  chapel, 
vestry,  school,  and  class-rooms.  Seats  are  pro- 
vided  for  about  300  persons.  Messrs.  Bidlake 
& Fleeming,  of  Wolverhampton,  are  the 
arcbiteots. 

Walsall. — On  the  25th  ult.  a block  of  buildings 
in  Corporation-street,  Walsall,  comprising  a 
Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools,  was  formerly 
opened.  The  plan  of  the  building  is  cruciform, 
comprising  nave,  transepts,  and  choir,  lower  and 
upper  schoolrooms,  a class-room,  and  a minis- 
ter’s  vestry,  with  the  nsnal  ofiioes.  The  cbapel 
is  80  ft.  long,  42  ft.  wide  across  the  nave,  and 
66  ft.  across  the  transepts,  35  ft.  high  from  floor 
to  ceiling  in  the  nave,  while  the  choir  is  25  ft. 
wide  and  21  ft.  6 in.  deep,  making  the  entire 
length  of  the  ohapel,  from  the  front  to  the  back 
of  the  orchestra,  101  ft.  Gin.  lathe  transepts 
and  at  the  front  end  of  the  ohapel  are  galleries, 
the  two  former  communicating  with  the  upper 
schoolroom ; and  accommodation  is  provided 
for  960  sittings.  The  schoolrooms,  which  are 
sitnated  in  the  rear, — the  lower  one  being  60  ft. 
long  and  20  ft.  wide,  and  the  upper  one  37  ft, 
long  and  20  ft.  wide, — will  accommodate  409 
children.  The  style  is  Gothic,  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  materials  used  being  brick,  with 
dressings  of  Hollington  stone,  much  of  the  latter 
being  moulded  and  carved,  and  at  the  northern 
angle  of  the  front  elevation  is  a stone  spirelet 
springing  from  moulded  shafts  and  rising  to  a 
height  of  90  ft.  The  pulpit  and  font  are  of 
atone,  enriched  with  marbles  and  carved  work, 
and  the  font  is  the  gift  of  the  architect  (Mr.  S. 
Loxton,  Walsall).  The  builders  are  Messrs. 
Rowley,  jun.,  & Lynex,  and  the  amount  of  the 
oontraot  was  6,3221. 

Tamworth. — On  the  2l8t  ult.  memorial  stones 
of  a new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Tamworth  were 
laid.  The  building,  the  site  of  which  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Vioboria-road,  Bolehall,  will  be 
Classical  in  style,  and  built  of  brick,  and  is 
expected  to  accommodate  abont  600  persons. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  3,4001. 

Gainsborough. — Memorial  stones  of  a new 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  have  been  laid  at 
Gainsborough.  The  building,  which  has  already 
made  some  progress,  has  its  principal  frontage 
facing  Trinity-street.  The  ohapel  will  be  in  the 
Italian  style,  and  capable  of  seating  1,000  per- 
sons. Two  towers  form  a principal  feature  in 
the  east  front,  giving  access  to  the  galleries  and 
main  floors  by  commodious  entrances  and  lobbies. 
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The  ohapel  will  be  built  of  red  briok,  with  An. 
caster  stone  quoins  and  dressings,  and  granite 
shafts  to  the  front  entrances.  The  interior 
dimensions  of  the  ohapel  are  70  ft.  by  48  ft. 
There  will  be  a large  school-room,  52  ft.  by  30  ft., 
and  six  class-rooms,  averaging  14  ft.  by  14  ft, ; 
minister’s  vestry,  with  lavatory,  and  other  con- 
venienoes.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building, 
inclusive  of  the  heating  apparatus,  gasfittiugs, 
&o.,  will  be  3,500Z,  Mr.  Wm.  Freeman,  of  Hull, 
is  the  arohiteot  ; and  Messrs.  J.  & W.  Hill,  of 
Gainsborough,  are  the  sole  contractors,  with 
Mr.  J.  Whiteley,  of  Gainsborough,  as  stonemason, 
Messrs.  Wm.  Dawber  & Son,  of  Hnll,  slaters,  and 
Mr.  Hawkswortb,  of  Gainsborough,  painter. 

Hnlesworth.  — The  Primitive  Methodists  of 
Haiesworth,  Suffolk,  have  laid  memorial  stones 
of  a new  ohapel.  Mr.  F.  Woodward  is  the 
bnilder. 

Tunbridge  Wells. — The  foundation-stones  of  a 
new  Methodist  chapel  and  schools  have  been 
laid  in  Camden-road,  Tunbridge  Wells.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Weeks  & Hughes,  and  the 
bnilder  is  Mr.  J.  Peregoe. 

Durham. — On  the  2lBt  ult.  the  foundation, 
stone  of  a church  for  the  use  of  the  Presbyterians 
of  the  city  of  Durham  was  laid  by  Sir  Arthur  E. 
Middleton,  bart.,  M.P.  The  new  church  will  be 
situated  in  Maddington-street,  and  is  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  from  plans  furnished 
by  Mr.  J.  Henry,  architect,  Durham.  It  will 
accommodate  above  400  people.  There  is  a 
large  tower  in  front,  82  ft.  high.  The  building 
is  estimated  to  cost  abont  3,000Z. 

Wolviston, — On  the  22nd  ult.  the  foundation- 
stones  of  a new  United  Methodist  Free  Chnrch 
were  laid.  The  building  is  to  seat  between  300 
and  400  people.  Mr.  George  Fletoher,  of  Stock, 
ton,  is  the  architect,  and  the  cost  is  estimated  at 
about  400Z. 

Maldon.  — The  Congregational  ohapel  at 
Maldon  has  been  re.opened,  after  undergoing 
enlargement  from  plans  by  Mr.  Charles  Pert- 
wee,  arohiteot,  Chelmsford.  The  building  has 
been  extended  at  the  east  end  about  25  ft., 
providing  a large  vestry  and  minister’s  vestry 
below,  with  gallery  for  the  choir  and  organ 
above,  and  two  additional  staircases.  The 
portico  entrances  in  front  have  also  been  taken 
down,  and  the  bnilding  brought  forward  15  ft., 
affording  colonnade  entrances,  and  staircases, 
with  children’s  gallery.  Accommodation  baa 
been  thus  obtained  for  nearly  1,100  worship- 
pers,— an  increase  of  250.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Letch,  builder,  of  Brain, 
tree,  at  a cost  of  about  2,050Z. 

Maris  Enderhy. — A new  Wesleyan  Cbapel  at 
Mavis  Enderby,  near  Spilsby,  has  been  opened. 
The  building  is  Gothic  in  style,  and  has  sittings 
for  100  people.  Mr.  Bell,  of  London,  is  the 
arohiteot,  and  Mr.  Lilley,  of  Bolingbroko,  the 
builder.  The  cost  has  been  about  3001. 

Old  Kent-road. — The  new  “Maze  Pond”  (Bap. 
tiet)  Chapel,  situate  at  the  corner  of  Albany, 
road,  Old  Kent-road,  was  opened  on  the  29th 
nit.  The  chapel  is  a transplanting,  so  to  speak, 
of  a congregation  fonnded  as  far  back  as  1693, 
in  the  immediate  neigbbonrhood  of  Guy’s  Hos. 
pital.  The  olearance  of  houses  for  the  London 
Bridge  termini,  and  the  continually  increasing 
encroachments  of  hop  and  other  warehouses,  so 
depopulated  the  neighbourhood  as  to  leave  the 
ohapel  with  a very  scanty  congregation,  and  for 
several  years  past  efforts  have  been  made  to 
secure  a site  and  obtain  funds  for  the  new 
building,  the  oorner-stone  of  which  was  laid  in 
October  last  by  Mr.  Alderman  Barran,  M.P.  The 
chapel  is  Gothic  in  style,  and  is  divided  into 
nave  and  side  aisles  by  an  arcade  supporting  a 
well-lighted  clearstory.  The  adoption  of  wide 
bays, — abont  24  ft.  from  centre  to  centre, — in. 
volves  the  use  of  but  two  columns  on  each  side. 
Behind  the  pulpit  is  a gallery  for  the  organ  and 
choir.  The  roof  of  the  organ-gallery  is  groined 
with  pitob-pine  ribs  and  boarding.  The  whole 
of  the  ceilings  of  the  ohapel  are  of  the  same 
materials.  Externally  the  walling  is  of  York- 
shire parpoinfcs,  with  Bath  stone  dressings ; in. 
ternally  the  ohapel  is  faced  throughout  with 
Bath  stone,  the  entrance  porches  and  staircases 
with  red  bricks,  and  the  lecture  and  school  and 
class  rooms  with  white  Bnrbam  bricks.  The 
chapel  provides  sitting  accommodation  for  930 
persons ; with  a leoture-hall  below,  48  fc.  by 
49  ft. ; minister’s  vestry ; and  two  vestries  for 
use  at  baptisms  or  for  olassrooms.  In  a separate 
building,  three  stories  in  height,  is  an  infants’ 
classroom,  20  ft.  by  37  ft. ; four  class  or  com- 
mittee  rooms,  and  the  library.  On  the  upper 
floor  will  be  the  general  sohoolroom,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  building.  Mr.  Finch  Hill 
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is  the  architect,  the  builders  being  Messrs.  Hill, 
Higgs,  & Co,,  of  Soatb  Lambeth,  the  amount  of 
whose  contract  was  9,8341. 

Smethwick. — It  is  proposed  to  build  a new 
Baptist  chapel  here.  An  eligible  site  has  been 
secured  in  Regent-street,  about  fiftv  yards  from 
the  main  road.  The  proposed  chapel  will  accom- 
modate 900  people,  and  the  total  outlay  is  esti- 
matfd  at  about  4,0001. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

East  Pennard  (Somerset). — A School  Board  has 
been  formed  here,  and  new  schools  are  erected. 
The  buildings  consist  of  school  and  olaas-rootup, 
a residence  for  the  master,  and  the  necessary 
offices  and  play-yards  for  the  children.  The  walls 
are  built  of  local  lias  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dress- 
ings, the  roofs  being  covered  with  Bridgwater 
flat  tiles  relieved  with  ornamental  bands  aud 
ridge  crease.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  C.  & J. 
Waiowright,  of  Shepton  Mallet.  The  contractor 
was  Mr.  Henry  Hawkins,  of  Glastonbury.  The 
cost  of  the  work  has  been  about  1,0001.  Colonel 
Napier,  of  Pennard  House,  presented  the  site. 

Tregoney. — The  Tregoney  School  Board  have 
accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs.  William  & Joseph 
Gerxans,  of  Tregoney,  for  a proposed  school 
building  and  master’s  residence.  The  amonnt 
of  tender  is  1,0511.  The  works  will  be  carried  ont 
nnder  the  supervision  of  the  architect,  Mr.  James 
Hicks,  Redruth. 

Ballat-r. — Tne  foundation-stone  of  new  public 
(Board)  schools  at  Ballater  was  laid  on  the  23rd 
nit.,  with  Masonic  ceremonial.  Tbebnildings  when 
finished  will  contain  accommodation  for  about 
300  scholars,  and  two  teachers'  residences,  aud 
the  cost  will  be  between  2,5001.  and  3,0001. 
Messrs.  Dnguid  & 'Sons,  Ballater,  are  the 
architects. 

Far  Cotton. — New  Board  schools  have  been 
opened  at  Far  Cotton.  They  have  been  erected 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Coaford,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  W.  Hull,  architect,  and  have  cost  1,3001. 

Comhenvell. — The  School  Board  for  London 
recently  opened  a new  permanent  school  in 
Lotpsio-road,  Camberwell.  The  new  building, 
which  is  intended  to  accommodate  747  children, 
is  in  the  style  known  as  that  of  “ Queen  Anne,” 
and  has  cost,  inoluding  the  site,  11,2811.  lOa.  6d. 
Mr.  E.  R.'Ri)h8on  was  the  architect. 

Sevenoaks. — At  a recent  meetingof  the  Seven- 
oaks  School  Board,  Mr.  E.  E.  Cronk,  architect, 
submitted  plans  for  proposed  new  infant  schools 
at  St.  John’s,  to  accommodate  100  children,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  about  9001.  The  plana  were 
accepted,  and  sent  to  the  Educational  Department 
for  approval. 

Mexborough. — New  Board  schools  in  Doncaater- 
road,  Mexborough,  have  been  opened.  The 
bnildings  are  Gothic  in  style,  and  the  materials 
need  aro  pressed  bricks  and  stone  dressings. 
The  principal  school  is  61  fc.  by  22  ft.  6 iu.,  with 
two  class-rooms,  17  ft.  6 in.  by  17  ft.  6 in.  each. 
There  is  also  a large  cloak-room  with  lavatories 
attached.  The  roof  is  open-timbered,  the  wood- 
work  stained  and  varnished.  Ventilation  is 
secured  by  means  of  gablets  in  the  roof,  and  the 
top  portions  of  the  windows  are  made  to  open 
as  casements.  The  principal  schoolroom  is  heated 
with  hot  water  by  Messrs.  Bacon  & Co.’s  appa- 
ratus. Accommodation  is  provided  for  200 
children.  Messrs.  Tacon  & Rawaon,  ofRother- 
ham,  are  the  architects,  and  Messrs.  Saul  & 
Jones,  of  Mexborough,  the  contractors. 

Sheerness  (Kent). — The  second  set  of  school 
bnildings,  erected  by  the  Minster-in-Sbeppey 
School  Board,  for  the  densely-populated  Blue 
Town  district  of  Sheerness,  was  formally  opened 
on  the  28th  ult.  They  will  accommodate  328 
children,  viz.,  102  boys,  106  girls,  and  120  iu- 
facts  in  two  blocks  of  buildings,  the  girls’  de- 
partment being  above  the  boys’,  and  the  infants’ 
forming  a separate  block.  The  contract  was 
taken  by  Mr.  M.  Geere,  of  Sittingbonrne,  for 
l,725^  158.,  and  baa  been  executed  from  the 
plans  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
E.  H.  Lingen  Baiker,  the  Board’s  architect. 


Competition  : Board  Schools,  Wellgate, 
Rotherham. — A limited  number  of  architects 
were  invited  to  send  in  competition  plans  for 
the  above.  The  Board,  after  consulting  with 
Mr.  Wood,  of  London,  decided  to  award  the  first 
premium  to  Messrs.  Tacon  & Rawson,  archi- 
teotp,  11,  Westgate,  Rotherham,  who  were  also 
instructed  to  carry  ont  the  works.  The  above 
schools  are  to  accommodate  225  boys,  225  girls, 
and  250  infants. 
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A Short  Essay  on  the  Age  and  Uses  of  the  Brochs 

amd  the  rude  Stone  Monuments  of  the  Orkney 

Islands  and  the  North  of  Scotland.  By  James 

Fergusson,  D.C.L,  F.R.S.,  &o-  London  and 

Belfast;  W.  Mullan  & Son.  1877. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Jas.  Fergusson  has  published, 
in  the  form  of  a small  book,  an  essay  which  was 
originally  intended  to  appear  in  the  Contempo- 
rary  Review,  but  was  found  too  long  for  publica- 
tion in  that  form,  and  did  not  seem  to  admit  of 
catting  down  without  omitting  essential  points, 
The  essay  seems  to  have  bad  a partially  contro- 
veraial  origin,  arising  out  of  the  treatment  of 
recent  theories  on  the  snbject  by  a reviewer 
whom  Mr.  Fergnsson  considers  to  have  shown 
I’Uly  a very  limited  knowledge  of  his  subject. 

We  content  ourselves  at  present  with  calling 
attention  to  the  book  and  to  its  object,  which  is 
in  the  main  to  show  that  the  rude  stone  monn- 
ments  of  the  Orcadian  group  belong  to  the 
Norwegian  period  5 that  they  were  the  work  of 
the  Norwegians  who  settled  on  the  islands  in  or 
before  the  eighth  century.  The  author  takes 
this  group  of  relics,  whioh  is  easily  got  at  and 
is  comprised  within  a small  extent  of  ooontry, 
as  a kind  of  test  case  in  support  of  bis  view  that 
many  raonnments  usually  regarded  as  pre- 
historic hardly  merit  such  a distinotion  ; and  if 
the  case  were  settled  in  regard  to  this  group, 
the  decision  would  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  conolusioDS  with  regard  to  other  remains 
of  a similar  nature.  ‘‘If  it  can  be  shown,  with 
any  reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  that  all  the 
rude  stone  monuments  of  the  Orcadian  group 
belong  to  the  Norwegian  period,  all  A priori  im- 
probability is  removed  from  the  theory  that 
Stonehenge,  Avebury,  and  the  greater  number 
of  the  English  tumuli  are  of  poat-Roman  origin. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  comparatively  modern 
origin  of  the  Orcadian  monuments,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  any  other  group  upon  whose  age 
or  use  we,  at  present  at  least,  can  bring  the 
same  amonnt  of  evidence  to  bear.” 

The  remains  referred  to,  called  Brochs,  are 
numeroup,  at  least  four  hundred  of  them  being 
known,  and  so  similar  that,  says  Mr.  Fergusson, 

”1  ooce  heard  an  eminent  Seotrh  antiquarv,  very 
famiiinr  personally  with  their  appearance,  eravely  main- 
tainioy  that  they  were  all  erected  at  one  time,  and  from 

one  plan  and  specification They  are  all  circnlar, 

about  66  ft.  in  diameter  eitcrnallr,  and  contain  internally 
a courtyard  30  It,,  more  or  le"»,  in  diameter.  The  walls 
of  this  inner  court  are  practically  perpendicular,  while  the 
external  walla  elope  inwards  at  a considerable  angle,  so  as 
to  give  the  towers  the  form  of  truncated  cones.  The  walla 
of  the  towers  are,  consequently,  about  15  ft.  in  thickness 
at  the  base,  end  in  them,  on  the  ground  floor,  are  gene- 
rally found  two  or  three  large  apartments  following  the 
curve  of  the  walls,  which  were  apparently  the  living-rooms 
of  the  inhabitants.  Above  these,  still  in  the  Ihickoeas  of 
the  walls,  are  generally  to  be  found  a series  of  low  apart- 
ments, divided  by  horizontal  slabs  into  berths  like  those  in 
our  passenger  steamboats,  and  used  apparently  for  the 
same  purpose ; but  higher  up,  where  the  walls  get 
thioner,  they  could  only  be  need  as  store-places  or 
cupboards  for  the  custody  of  provisions  or  valuables. 
All  these  apartments  were  lighted  from  tho  interior 
by  openings  looking  into  the  courtyard,  which,  at 
least  originally,  never  appears  to  have  been  roofed.  In 
addition  to  these  there  is  always  a staircase,— also  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,— leading  from  the  basement  to  the 
top  of  the  building,  and  giving  access  to  their  various 
apartments.  In  none  of  the  brochs  is  there  any  opening 
externally,  except  the  doorway.  That  is  always  on  the 
level  of  the  ground,  low  and  narrow,  and  leading  by  a 
passage  of  about  the  same  section  as  the  doorway,  but 
15  ft.  long,  to  the  interior  court  of  the  building.  There 
were  always  apparently  two  doors  in  this  passage,  and 
between  the  outer  and  inner  eittier  one  or  two  guard- 
chambers,  which  formed  very  efficient  defence  against  anv 
one  trying  to  penetrate  by  this  entrance  to  the  interior. 
The  height  of  these  towers  is  the  one  element  which  is 
nneertain.  None,  unfortunately,  are  quite  complete.” 

Such  is  Mr.  Ferguseoo’s  description  of  a set 
of  monuments  whioh  he  haa  taken  as  the  text 
upon  which  to  expound  hia  theory  of  an  origin 
for  these  remains  later  in  date  than  has  been 
nsnally  supposed.  The  book  may  be  considered, 
be  observes,  as  an  appendix  to  his  larger  work 
on  “ Rude  Stone  Monuments,”  though  the  word 
” Brochs  ” does  not  occur  there,  as,  at  the  time 
be  was  writing  that  work,  he  regarded  the 
Brochs  as  castles  properly  belonging  to  the 
history  of  military  architecture,  which  he  had  at 
one  time  intended  to  make  a separate  volume  in 
bis  series  of  architectural  histories.*  We  are 
not  quite  in  accord  with  Mr.  Fergusson  ns  to 
the  age  of  rude  stone  monuments,  believing  that 
be  has  a tendency  to  regard  them  as  less  ancient 
than  they  really  are.  We  can,  nevertheless, 
recommend  this  essay  to  the  attention  of  our 
arcbgeological  readers,  who  need  not  be  reminded 
that  nothing  Mr.  Fergnsson  puts  forth  on  tbe 
subject  of  architectural  history  is  written  without 
ppecial  knowledge  and  earnest  study. 

* Ills  not  too  late  now,  we  may  hope.  Such  a volume 
from  Mr.  Fergusson  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest. 
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Discoveries  at  Braanton  Charcb,  Devos 

Tbe  Exeter  Gazette  says  that  some  workmen,  ii 
taking  down  a mural  monument  from  the  nortl 
wall  of  the  ohanoel  of  Brannton  Cburoh,  for  th( 
purpose  of  erecting  a window,  were  surprised  t 
see  the  wall  itself  revealing,  behind  it,  an  ol< 
window,  on  the  one  side  of  whioh  was  th) 
stencilled  figure  of  a clergyman,  in  the  act  o 
reading  from  a book.  The  featnres  were  im 
paired,  but  the  other  portions  were  in  a goot 
state  of  preservation,  although  the  figure  mus 
have  been  there  for  several  centnries.  The  nami 
of  Brannton  itself  is  derived  from  St.  Branook 
after  whom  the  chnrch  is  named,  and  oonnectei 
with  the  church  are  one  or  two  ourious  legendi 
It  is  said  that  St.  Branook  himself  caused  th 
church  to  be  erected,  about  the  year  300,  h 
having  been  directed  in  a dream  to  bnild  on 
wherever  he  should  meet  a sow  and  her  family 
and  that  after  coming  from  Italy  he  met  a soi 
and  a litter  of  pigs  at  Braanton.  There  is  a 
present  a litter  of  pigs  carved  on  tbe  panel  c 
one  of  the  seats,  and  also  in  tbe  roof  of  th 
building. 

Factory  Children  and  Early  Rising'. — M; 
Baker,  inspector  of  factories,  in  his  report,  jus 
issued,  expresses  his  regret  that  in  the  coo; 
mencement  of  the  Act  of  1874  tbe  cotton  opere 
tivea  declined  the  proposal  of  their  employers  t 
begin  in  tbe  winter  months  half  an  hour  later  i 
the  morning  and  stay  so  much  later  in  the  ever 
ing.  This  would  have  saved  the  expense  an 
risk  consequent  upon  ” lighting  up”  in  the  earl 
morning,  and  enabled  tbe  children  who  are  en 
ployed  to  have  remained  longer  in  bed,  to  th 
benefit  of  their  health.  Many  children  com 
from  some  distance  to  their  employment,  eve 
in  large  towns,  and  eupposing  a child  has  t 
walk  even  one  mile  only  to  be  at  the  mill  by  si 
o’olook,  it  mast  be  up  soon  after  five  to  have  tlm 
to  “ get  in  ” (for  each  children  are  ofte 
loiterers),  and  at  a young  age  it  must  com 
shivering  out  of  bed  iu  all  sorts  of  weather,  thr 
i's  weekly  wages  may  not  be  ” quartered.”  M 
Baker  concurs  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  a 
eminent  medical  writer  that  in  the  winter  seasc 
it  is  muoh  less  prejudicial  to  health  to  sit  up  a 
hour  or  two  later  in  the  evening,  and  to  rise  t 
much  later  in  the  morning,  and  in  summer  1 
reverse  it,  than  to  rise  summer  and  winter  r 
the  same  time. 

The  Meter  System  of  Lighting  Fabb 
Lamps. — A report  has  lately  been  presented  t 
the  St.  Pancras  Vestry  by  the  Lighting  Con: 
mitlee,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  oemtinnoe 
success  of  the  average  meter  system  of  lightio 
the  public  lamps  of  that  parish  puts  beyon 
further  debate  the  prudence  and  forethought  i 
the  Vestry  in  adopting  it,  and  from  the  aotio 
which  has  been  taken  in  many  towns  and  pariab( 
there  is  further  proof,  if  such  were  require! 
that  the  course  pursued  by  the  Vestry  in  adop' 
iog  tbe  system  was  the  proper  one.  Attentio 
is  called  to  tbe  fact  that  it  has  only  been  necei 
eary  for  the  Vestry  to  levy  a rate  for  the  currei 
half-year  of  Id.  in  the  pound  for  lighting,  wheret 
heretofore  there  has  never  been  a rate  lowt 
than  lid.  in  the  pound  in  any  half-year.  A tabi 
is  given,  which  shows  the  saving  efieote 
daring  the  past  year  in  the  cost  of  gas  to  t 
2,8681.  14a.  Id.;  in  cost  of  lighting  and  extiil 
guiehing,  repair,  &c.,  of  lamps,  3041.  Is.  4dl 
total,  3,1731.  ISs.  5d.}  from  which  is  to  1 
deduoted  the  annual  proportion  of  cost  of  meter 
meter-boxes,  governors,  cooks,  Ao.,  3201.,  and  tl 
cost  of  maintenance  of  meters,  salaries  of  officer 
&o..  5831.  153.  9d. ; total,  9031.  ISs.  9d. ; makin 
the  total  saving  for  the  year  2,2681.  lOs.  lOd. 

Planing,  Slotting,  and  Shaping  Machine 
American  papers  say  that  Messrs.  Wm.  Sellei 
& Co.  have  recently  completed  an  immem 
machine  combining  in  one  all  the  movements  f 
planing,  slotting,  and  shaping  machines.  It 
arranged  with  a stroke  of  24  ft.  when  used  as 
planer,  with  a stroke  of  12  ft.  as  a Blotter,  an/ 
of  6 ft.  as  a shaping  machine.  The  motion  <lt 
the  machine  in  each  of  its  capacities  is  iadtil 
pendent  of  tbe  other  motions,  and  is  provide! 
with  independent  hand  and  automatic  feeds  in  ale 
directions,  and  automatic  stop.  All  these  aill 
controlled  by  the  workman,  who  is  carried  on  || 
platform  within  easy  reach  of  the  catting  tool 
Tbe  machine  was  designed  to  supply  a means  hi 
dressing  work  too  large  to  go  on  ordinary  planin/lf 
machines,  aud  was  built  to  supply  an  order  fro:lt 
the  Russian  Government,  and  is  to  be  placed  : 
the  navy-yard  at  Cronstadt. 
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The  Doke  of  Branswick’s  Monument. — 
he  late  Duke  of  Brnnswick  beqoeathed  property 
f immeose  valae  to  the  City  of  Geneva,  and 
le  mnnicipality,  after  matare  consideration  of 
ie  most  appropriate  manner  in  which  to  record 
leir  gratitude,  resolved  to  erect  a mansoleum  to 
ae  memory  of  their  benefactor  which  ehall  be 
fithout  a parallel  in  Earope.  The  monument  is 
5 be  placed  in  the  Jardin  des  Alpes,  and  it  is  to 
ost  l,400,000p.,  or  56,OOOL  The  design  includes 
series  of  cix  statues  representiog  ancestors  of 
be  deceased  Duke.  The  first  is  to  be  Duke 
lenry  “the  Lion,”  and  the  last  that  of  Duke 
‘Vederick  William,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Jnatre  Bras.  On  a pedestal  of  polished  granite, 
'0  ft.  in  height,  will  rest  the  sarcophagus,  on 
vhioh  will  be  a recnmbent  figure  of  the  Frinoe, 
hd  over  this  will  be  a canopy,  to  be  surmounted 
ly  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  late  Duke  in 
Qodern  civil  costume.  The  canopy  is  to  be 
mpported  by  pillars  of  white  marble  sculptured, 
’he  artist  selected  for  carrying  out  this  design 
1;  M.  Franc,  a citizen  of  Geneva.  The  statue  is 
b be  by  M.  Vella,  and  the  animals  are  to  be 
Executed  by  M.  Cave.  The  stated  height  of  the 
.ledestal  seems  enormous,  and  would  place  the 
arcopbagua  and  recumbent  figure  out  of  sight, 

Tyne  Shipbuilding. — The  increasing  supe- 
ioricy  of  the  Tyne  steamers  is  more  marked 
ban  ever,  being,  for  tbe  period,  from  twice  to 
hree  times  tbe  tonnage  of  the  Clyde,  and  also  a 
arger  average  size  of  steamer.  The  oanses  of 
bis  are,  perhaps,  not  far  to  seek  j and  first,  we 
aust  place  the  enterprise  of  the  Newcastle 
wners.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  were  all 
he  Newcastle-owned  ships  which  are  registered 
a London  to  be  registered  in  the  port  where 
hey  are  really  held,  the  river  would  show  itself 
o own  the  largest  tonnage  of  any  place  in  the 
rotld.  Again,  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  used 
ntho  Clyde  comes  from  this  district,  so  that  tbe 
)lyde  ship-builders  have  the  d'fference  in  car. 
iage  to  pay,  and  are  therefore  handicapped  to 
he  extent  of  from  lOs.  to  ISs.  a ton.  In  the 
tatement  below,  tbe  Newcastle  district  is  taken 
o iuolude  the  Wear  and  the  Tees,  and  the 
llaegow  district  includes  the  Leven,  Port 
xlasgow,  Greenock,  &c.  The  tonnage  is  in  all 


ases  the  gross  tonnage  : — 

Newcastle  Glasgow 

District.  District. 

Jfo.  To  nage.  No.  Tonoage. 

tsarosrs  built  duriog 
the  lirst  foar  months 

of  the  year  1877  .......  63  ...  53,287  31  ...  20,16-1 

ftiliog  ships,  dirto 10...  25  ...  31,112 


Primitive  Potting'.— The  Eev.  A.  Clarke, 
rriting  from  Biarritz  to  a Staffordshire  paper, 
ays: — “I  saw  a very  primitive  sort  of  potting 
iotory,  a few  days  ago,  in  a valley  among  the 
‘yreneos.  We  had  chartered  a carriage  for  a 
3Dr  in  the  mountains,  round  St.  Jean  Pied  de 
'ort,  in  the  heart  of  the  French  Basque  country, 
tarcing  on  Monday,  April  16,  and  passing 
lirough  Cambo,  a pretty  bathing  establishment 
n the  Nive,  at  the  entrance  of  a narrow  valley, 
saw,  as  I Bht  by  the  side  of  the  driver,  a 
umber  of  low  sheds  open  at  tbe  sides,  which  I 
'as  told  were  potting  works.  By  a short  cut- 
ing,  driven  for  a few  yards  into  the  hill,  and  by 
tramway,  olay  was  brought  to  the  works.  Ven- 
dation  enough  there  was  to  satisfy  the  most 
iropulous  inspector,  as  all  was  done  in  the  open 
ir.  No  stoves  were  needed,  as  the  sun  dried 
le  ware,  until  it  was  placed  in  the  oven.  Tbe 
eighbouring  brook  gave  the  water,  the  woods  on 
be  monntains  the  fuel,  and  tbe  ware  was  the 
3Ugh  red-water  jugs  and  basins  which  supply 
le  household  wants  of  the  cottagers  among  the 
iasque  villages.” 

A Synagogue. — Mr.  Leopold  de  RoLhsobild 
as  laid  the  foondation-stone  of  a new  Temple 
f the  United  Synagogue  at  St.  Petereburg- 
lace,  Bayswater.  It  will  be  built  in  Greek, 
yzantine  style  by  Mr.  N.  S.  Joseph  and  Mr. 
.udsley,  architects,  at  a cost  of  18,0001.  The 
[ebrew  name  of  this  new  Temple  in  the  west 
f London  will  be  the  “ Western  Wall,”  a title 
Jentical  with  the  name  of  the  only  relic  of 
bo  second  Temple,  tbe  Wailing  Place  of  Jeru-  i 
ilem.  Mr.  Samuel  Montagu,  on  the  part  of 
10  Building  Committee,  presented  Mr.  De 
othschild  with  a silver  trowel.  Mr.  De  Roths- 
lild  said  it  was  now  seven  years  since  his 
htber,  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  laid  the 
lundatlon-stone  of  the  Central  Synagogue,  and 
noe  then  seven  of  these  sacred  buildings  had 
9en  consecrated.  In  erecting  these  edifices 
16  Jews  were  only  following  out  their  tradi- 
OQB,  that  where  their  home  was  there  shonld 
) their  tabernacle, 


The  Engraviugs  of  Turner’s  Pictures. — 

An  important  decision  was  given  in  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  on  the 
Slst  ult.,  by  Vice-Chancellor  Malins,  in  an  action 
brought  by  the  representatives  and  next  of  kin 
of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  against  the  executor 
of  the  late  Mr.  Jabez  Tepper,  who  had  ao'ed  as 
solicitor  to  the  family  when  Turner's  effects  were 
disposed  of.  It  was  stated  that  Tepper  induced 
them  to  sell  to  him,  at  the  price  of  2,500i., 
engravings  and  plates  of  the  pictures  of 
Turner,  although  a filr.  Gambart  had  before 
offered  him  6,0001.,  which  was  gradually  in- 
oreaeed  to  10,0001.  The  plates  and  engravings 
were  kept  by  Mr.  Tepper,  and  his  execntora 
recently  sold  them  for  40,0001.  The  plaintifi’s 
sought  to  set  aside  the  sale  on  the  ground  of 
fraud ; and  the  judge  made  an  order  to  the  effect 
that  the  engravings  and  plates  were  to  be  restored 
to  the  plaintiffs;  Tepper’s  executors  to  be  re- 
paid the  2,5001.  with  interest,  bub  to  pay  the 
costs  in  tbe  present  action. 

Floating  Baths. — A correspondent  of  the 
York  Herald  gives  some  particulars  of  the 
floating  baths  which  are  constructed  on  the 
Seine  and  the  Lesser  Danube.  They  are  built 
on  rafts  from  60  ft.  to  90  ft.  in  length,  and  about 
20  ft.  in  breadth  ; the  depth  is  from  2 ft.  to  7 ft. 
They  are  divided  into  three  sections;  one  is  at 
the  low  charge  of  Id  ; the  second,  3d.;  and  the 
third,  which  is  for  ladies,  is  also  3d.,  Id.  extra 
for  a towel.  They  are  open  in  the  centre,  and  on 
each  side  are  the  dressing-rooms.  In  each  is  a 
frosted  glass  window,  and  they  are  nicely  painted, 
looking  light  and  elegant.  The  expense  of  two 
such  baths  would  not  exceed  1,0001.— —The  new 
floating  bath  on  the  Dee,  at  Chester,  were 
opened  on  the  14th  nit.  We  have  already  given 
a description  oi  the  structure,  and  need  only 
here  say  that  it  has  been  erected  for  the  directors 
at  a cost  of  2,2001.  by  Messrs.  Wainwright,  ship- 
builders, of  Liverpool,  from  designs  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Rae  McKaig  & Carlton  Sntt,  naval 
architects,  of  the  same  town. 

Priistman’a  Patent  Steam  Crane.— By 
the  invitation  of  Messrs.  Priestman,  Brothers,  a 
number  of  gentlemen  assembled  at  Hall  on  the 
2Gth  ult.  to  witness  the  trial  of  a self-aotirg 
backet  and  fork,  with  double-barrelled  crane  or 
winch,  which  has  just  been  brought  out  by  that 
firm.  The  crane  travels  on  rails,  and  has  simple 
frictional  gearing.  The  bucket  is  attached  to 
the  crane  by  two  ebains,  on  one  of  which  it  is 
lowered  by  means  of  a brake.  It  falls  wide  open 
into  the  material  which  requires  lifting,  and  by 
hoisting  tbe  second  chain  it  is  drawn  down  by  a 
simple  arrangement  of  levers,  and  whilst  filling 
gradually  closed.  Tbe  bucket  is  then  raised  to 
any  height,  and  by  throwing  the  weight  again 
on  the  first  chain  is  made  to  open  again  and 
discharge  its  contents.  By  this  piece  of  nie- 
ebanism  a great  saving  is  effected  in  time  and 
labour.  The  self-acting  backet  is  stated  to  be 
available  for  lifting  seed,  grain,  sand  and  gravel, 
mortar,  coals,  &c. 

A Pleasant  Way  of  doing  Kindness. — We 
suggest  to  some  of  our  readers  who  are  play- 
goers  that  they  should  take  places  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre  for  Wednesday  morniog  next,  June20tb. 
Mr.  Cbas.  Lamb  Kenney,  who  has  claims  on  the 
public  not  merely  for  his  own  works  as  a writer 
and  critic,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  father  and  god- 
father, has  suffered  long  under  a serious  malady 
which  incapacitates  him  for  work,  at  any  rate 
for  the  present.  Some  of  his  friends  have  in 
consequence  organised  a testimonial  to  him  in 
the  shape  of  a morning  performance  on  the  date 
mentioned.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  will  play  Tom  Tug 
in  “ The  Waterman  ” ; Mr.  Henry  Irving  will 
recite  ; Mr.  Sautley  will  sing ; and  “ Tbe  School 
for  Scandal”  will  be  performed  with  an  excep- 
tionally strong  oast.  Those  who  adopt  our 
suggestion  will  be  sure,  therefore,  of  a pleasant 
morning  while  paying  a deserved  tribute  to  an 
accomplished  writer  who  has  helped  in  his  time 
to  amuse  them. 

The  Cabmen's  Shelter  Movement.— Mr. 
Wm.  Hartley  Lee,  of  Wakefield,  has  written 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Tradoamen’s  Aseooiation 
asking  to  be  allowed  tbe  privilege  of  supplyinga 
shelter  for  the  Wakefield  cabmen.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Lee’s  wife,  who  died  a short  time  ago, 
had  taken  a deep  interest  in  the  movement,  and 
it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Lee  has  undertaken  to 
supply  the  shelter  as  a memorial  to  his  wife. 
The  shelter  is  to  be  erected  shortly  by  Mr.  C. 
Squires,  joiner,  of  Wakefield,  from  plans  pre- 
pared  by  Mr.  Fred.  Simpson,  architect,  Wakefield, 
at  a cost  of  lllZ. 


Canal  and  River  Population. — The  follow- 
ing resolution  of  tbe  Council  of  tbe  Social  Science 
Association  has  been  presented  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  by  him 
transferred  to  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
mint  Board,  who  has  charge  of  the  Bill  on  the 
subject : — “ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council 
the  condition  of  the  canal  and  river  popnlation 
is  such  as  to  demand  the  early  attention  of  the 
Legislature  in  order  to  prevent  (1)  Overcrowd- 
ing ; (2),  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  ; (3), 
tbe  evasion  of  the  Act^  for  the  registration  of 
births  and  deaths  and  vaccination;  (4),  the 
neglect  of  edocation,  and  the  deterioration  of 
morality,  as  necessarily  prejudicial  to  health  and 
social  advancement.”  We  may  note  that  the 
Bill  now  before  the  House  of  Commons. 

Death  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Frost,  B.d..— The 

death  is  announced  of  Mr.  William  Edward 
Frost,  R.A,,  in  bis  sixty-seventh  year.  He  began 
bis  artistic  career  as  a portraib-painter,  but  he 
subsequently  abandoned  portrait-painting  for 
other  branches  of  art.  In  1839  he  won  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  his  pic- 
ture, “Prometheus  Bound,”  and  in  the  West- 
minster  Hall  competition  of  1843  he  gained  a 
prize  (in  tbe  third  class,  of  lOOZ.)  for  his  cartoon 
“ Una  alarmed  by  Fauns.”  He  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1846,  and  a 
Royal  Academician  on  December  30. b,  1870. 

Reconstruction  of  Northumberland 
Assize  Courts. — Mr.  William  Orozier,  M.LC.E., 
engineer  and  architect  for  the  county  of  Durham, 
who  remodelled  tbe  Durham  Assize  Courts,  has 
been  entrusted  by  the  magistrates  of  the  county 
of  Northut^erlaud  with  the  reconstruction  of 
their  Arsize  Courts,  Moot  Hall,  Newoastle-on. 
Tyoe,  and  the  works  are  now  in  progress. 

The  Masons’  Strike  and  Lock-out  in 
Aberdeen.  — The  strike  and  look-out  in  the 
Ab-rdeen  mason  trade  appears  to  be  more 
general  than  was  at  first  supposed,  it  being 
estimated  that  600  men  were  out  of  work 
through  it.  Both  parties  seem  determioed  to 
bold  oat  to  the  last,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
a protracted  strike  may  be  expected. 

St.  Asaph. — The  large  east  window  of  Sam 
Church,  St.  Asaph,  has  just  been  filled  with 
stained  gins?  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  John  Moore. 
It  represents  in  the  upper  portion  the  Ascension, 
and  in  the  lower  Christ  blessing  little  children. 
Messrs.  Mayer  <k  Co.  executed  it. 

Sheffield. — A now  church  and  schools  are  to 
be  erected  in  connexion  with  the  Philadelphia 
Reform  Church  at  Sheffield,  from  de?iguB  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Taoon  & Riwson,  architects, 
11,  Westgate,  Rotherham.  Building  operations 
will  be  commenced  shortly. 


TENDERS. 

Fi'r  proposed  lavatory  aod  olIiceB,  at  rear  of  BoarJ- 
roora.  Licensed  Vietnailera'  Asylum,  Old  Kent-road.  Mr. 


W.  F.  Potter,  architect : — 

Ward  £325  0 0 

Hayworth 239  0 0 

lleraee  268  0 0 

Pritchard  2'19  10  0 

Simpson  & Anoetc  (accepted) 220  0 0 

Sanilarji  Fittings  only. 

Jenuiogs  £165  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Oseodon  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Haverstock  bill,  Middlesex.  Mr.  T.  Arnold,  arcbiiect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  L.  Curtis  & Sons  : — 

Bangs  & Co ....£8,012  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  7,996  0 0 

Burford  7,993  D 0 

Manley  k Rogers 7,925  0 0 

Ashby  Brothers 7,89)  0 0 

Dove  Brothers  7,775  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop  7,197  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a Presbyterian  Chnrch,  Crouoh  hifl, 
Middlesex.  Mr.  T.  Arnold,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  E.  L.  Curtis  & Sons 

Simpson  k Coulthard £6,210  0 0 

Morter 6,200  0 0 

Ashby  Brothers  6,100  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers  6.060  0 0 

Colls  a,  Sons  ..  6.000  0 0 

Dove  Brothers  6,875  0 0 

Bates  5,862  0 0 

Williams  & Son 5,660  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop  5,385  0 0 


For  enlarging  a furnitare  warehouse  at  61  and  66,  High- 
street.  Kingsland,  for  Mr.  Sidney  Smi^h.  Messrs.  Way- 
mouth  & Sen.  architects : — 

Tardley  £469  0 0 

Dove  Brothers A16  0 0 

Sawyer  440  0 0 

Shnriuur 996  0 0 

Prebble  & Co.  380  0 Q 
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For  Bliops,  offices,  &c.,  Bt  Stratford,  for  the  Stratford 
Co»op?rati^e  Bttd  ludastrial  Society,  Limited.  Mr.  Henry 
PoBtoD,  aroliitecc.  Qaantitiea  anpplied  : — 


Knight  & Daitow £2,400  0 0 

Hostings  Brothers  2,050  0 0 

Morter 2,030  0 0 

Mansfield  1,937  0 0 

North  Brothers  (accepted)  1,935  0 0 


For  rebailding  King’s  Head  publio-house,  for  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  A,  B.  Hughes,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Corderoy  & Sandall: — 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill  £4,620  0 0 

Grover 4,273  0 0 

Grimwood  4,198  0 0 

Bywatera 4,127  0 0 

Perkins  4,055  0 0 

Nightingale  3,781  0 0 


For  villa  residence,  Wimbledon.  Mr.  Edward  Clarke, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Macey  & Sons  £1,661  0 0 

Gammon  & Sons  1,570  0 0 

PerkinsA  Co.,. 1,469  0 0 

"fanner  1,335  0 0 

AH.  Cooks 1,288  0 0 

NichoUa  (accepted) 1,240  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Nos.  49,  49i,  and  60,  New  Bond-street, 
forMr.  Thos,  P.  Chappell.  Mr.  F.  8.  Breretoo,  architect. 
Quantities  sapplied  by  Mr.  James  Barnett : — 


Scrivener  A White £11,110  0 0 

Bywaters  10,967  0 0 

Lucas  Brothers  10,843  0 0 

Trollope  A Sons  (accepted)  ...  10,490  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  amusement  hall,  Ac.  at  Hampton- 
wick,  for  Dr.  Downs.  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  architect 


Collinson  

Dove  Brothers  

Moore  A Nixon  

Hal). 

Covered  way. 
£688 

430 

450 

Meaaon  

422 

Bayes  Brothers  

415 

Ryder  A 8ona  

430 

Qrcgf^rv 

479 

Goodman  

367 

For  Baptist  Chapel  and  schoolroom,  Erith,  Kent 

Miles  £1,076  0 0 

Hills  (accepted)  1,060  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  stables  at  Purfleet  Wharf,  Black- 
friars,  for  Messrs.  Cockerell  A Sons.  Mr.  Alfred  Bovill, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Knight 

Browne  A Robinson £7,890  0 0 

Hart 7,786  0 0 

Little  7,777  o 0 

Lathey  Brothers 7,530  0 0 

Peto  Brothers  7,291  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Royal  Rifleman 
tavern.  Nine  Elms,  for  Mr.  Newnbam.  Mr.  W.  8.  Payne, 
architect.  Qaaotities  not  foruiahed 

Bodkin  £386  0 0 

Gill  ..  797  0 0 

Lathey  Brothers  667  0 0 

Hart  656  q 0 


For  the  erection  of  a schoolhouse  and  residence  for  the 
Woolhope  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen-Barker, 
architect : — 

Ford £1,107  10  0 

Jones  A Co 1,060  0 0 

Welsh 1,020  0 0 

Morgan  1,000  0 0 

SmeatonASon 952  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additiors  to  Stone  House,  West- 
hill,  Putney.  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Batstone  Brothers  : — 


Kirk  A Randall £3,533 

Abraham 3,395 

Mitchell  3,340 

Waldrsm  A Co 3,130 

Moreland  A Nixon  3,080 

Newman  A Mann 3,020 

Prebbles  A Co 2,928 

Parsons  2,639 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 a 


For  the  erection  of  new  schools  at  Gaerwen.  Anelesev. 
Mr.  B.  G.  Thomas,  architect 


Hu^es  £790  0 0 

M.  Pritchard  (accepted)  772  0 0 

J.  Pritchard  A Co 753  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a twenty-five  quarter  malting  and 
oottage  attached,  atTwyford,  Berks.  Messrs.  Morris  A 
Stallwood,  architects;  — 


Maltbouse.  Cottage 

Cll\  /»  /I  .. 


Goodchild  

.£1,610 

0 

0 ... 

Poflley  

. 1,430 

0 

0 ... 

10 

Silver  A Son  ‘.. 

. 1,446 

0 

Higgs  

, 1,408 

0 

0 ... 

10 

0 

Sheppard  

. 1.379 

0 

0 ... 

W heeler  Broa, 

1,363 

0 

0 ... 

Simonda  

. 1,365 

0 

0 ... 

Cordrey  

. 1,350 

0 

0 ... 

...  329 

0 

0 

ReaveU 

. 1,333 

0 

0 ... 

Woodbridge  .. 

. 1,312 

0 

0 ... 

0 

0 

Dodd  

. 1,280 

0 

0 ... 

Weyman 

. 1,25 t 

18 

7 ... 

3 

Lawrence*  

. 1,176 

0 

0 ... 

...  307 

0 

0 

• Accepted, 


For  a honse,  Amhurst  Park  Estate,  Stamford-hill 
Page,  architect 


Rider  A Son  £3,623  0 0 

Pbilps  A Bisiker  3,363  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson  3 210  0 0 

Ashby  Brothers 3^240  0 0 

Smith  3|c00  0 0 


Mr- 


For  constructing  400  yards  of  concrete  sea  wall  and  pro 
menade  at  Owthorne,  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  for  the 
Wichemsea  Improvement  Company.  Quaniities  supplied 
by  the  engineers,  Messrs.  Clarke  A PickweO 

Pickering. £6,641  0 0 

Bayliss,  Godfrey,  A Annott  6,034  3 6 

Simpson  5,370  13  1 

, 6.185  0 0 

Pearson  (accepted) 5,001  0 4 


For  works  at  Baltic  Wharf,  Pimlioo.  Mr,  Geo.  Sparrow 
HairisoD,  architect 

Cooke  A Co.  (accepted)  £2,0C0  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  163,  Newington  Butts. 
Mr.  George  Fleetwood,  architect 


Thompson £744  0 0 

Nightingale  6s7  0 0 

Roberta  Brothers 667  0 0 

Gammon 660  0 0 

Gould  A Brand  (accepted)  629  0 0 


For  constructing  600  yards  of  streets,  drains  Ac  at 
Owthorne,  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Quantities  Vup 
plied  by  the  engineers,  Messrs,  Clarke  A Pickwell  ;•  ^ 

Pickering  

Hudson  


Roberts 
Dawson 

Pearson  

Hodgson  A Harman  . 

Foster  and  Smith 

Kirkwood  (accepted)  . 


..£1,725 
..  1,326  9 
1,109  6 
..  1,092  14 


For  new  conservatory  and  fernery,  and  alterations  to 
and  rebuilding  of  old  vinery  and  hothouses,  with  hot-water 
pipes,  Ac.,  at  23,  Palace-gardens,  Kensington,  for  Mr. 
Philip  Falk.  Messrs.  Salomons  A Wornum,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Base:— 

Weeks £2,381  0 0 

Macey 2,010  0 0 

Lascellos 1,962  0 0 

Kinninmont  1 608  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Graham-road,  Dalston,  for  Mr.  C.  Santer.  Mr  J Tinov’ 
architect:—  ' 


Stamp  A Bowtle 

Oathwaite 

Barter 

Hanley  

Shapley  

Jackson  A Todd 
Mitchship  


.£797  0 0 
, 795  0 0 
. 764  10  0 
..  760  0 0 
..  643  0 0 
. 620  0 0 
..  545  0 0 


Accepted  ,for  sundry  alterations  at  Nos.  403  and  404, 
Hackney-road,  forMr.  Wright: — 

Jarvis  A Sons. 


For  the  erection  of  a mortuary  for  the  Burial  Board  of 
St.  Paul,  Deptford,  in  the  parish  churchyard.  Mr.  W.  T. 
Hunt,  jun.,  architect : — 


Keen £319  10  0 

Allpress 298  0 0 

Redman 287  0 0 

Garlic  250  0 0 

Holloway  (accepted) 237  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Lord  Raglan,  Camden-grove 
North,  Peukham,  for  Messrs.  G.  A H.  Chapman.  Mr. 
John  Viney,  architect:— 


Stamp  A Bowtle  

Kingsman  

Shapley 

Beale  ! * 


£293  0 0 
287  0 0 
266  0 0 
269  0 0 
193  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Fountain  and  Star  Coleman 
street,  for  Messrs.  Moore  A Webb.  Mr.  John  V^ev 
architect :— 


Little  

Stamp  A Bowtle  . 
Jackson  A Todd  . 


Outbwaite  A Son.. 


For  MntifMtiiting  prmiBos,  Cbapel-itreet.  Messrs 
Ford  A Hesketfa,  architects 

Merritt  A Ashby  

Lawrence  

Boyce  

6haw 

Crabb  

Mark  

Peto  Brothers  

Scrivener  A White  

Brass  

Newman  A Mann 

Browne  A Robinson  

Perry  A Co.  (accepted) 


eo,465 
..  6,358 
..  6,277 
..  6,983 
..  5.973 


6,858 

5,835 

5,830 

6,792 

5,720 

6,606 


[June  16,  1877. 


For  Foord  Church,  Folkestone.  Mr.  A.  B.  Bart 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Abbott 

Extra  ii  Shafts  in 
Robin  Hood  Purbe 


stone.  ston 

Carter  £4,960  0 0...£30  0 0..,£70  0 

Paramor  A Sou...  4,684  0 0...  30  0 0...  85  0 

Prebble  4,638  0 0 ...  37  0 0 ...  80  0 

Unwin 4,621  16  0 ...  29  0 0 ...  94  0 

Adcock  4.400  0 0 ...  16  6 0 ...  85  3 

Blake  4,239  0 0 ...  18  0 0 ...  100  0 

Botler 3,993  0 0 ...  33  0 0 ...  70  0 

Moody 3,710  0 0 ...  35  0 0 ...  195  0 

Hoad  3,690  0 0 ...  30  0 0 ...  200  0 

R.  A D.  Baker  3,369  10  9 ...  35  0 0 ...  62  14 

Holdom  3,297  10  0 ...  30  0 0 ...  110  0 


For  rebuilding  the  Three  Blackbirds  tavern,  Loyt 
Essex,  for  Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury,  Boxton,  A Co.  1 
Edward  Egan,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Bagg 

Hosking] £2,997  0 0 

Egan  2,764  0 0 

Morter 2,690  0 0 

Downs 2,676  0 0 

Sayer  3,661  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  thirty  semi-detached  villas,  a r 
residence,  and  the  formation  of  roadways,  sewers,  Ao., 
the  Sutton  Conrt  Estate,  Sutton,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  Chat 
Aylea.  Messrs.  Taylor  A Locke,  architects.  Quantit 
by  Mr.  E.  Overall  :— 


Peto  Brothers £43,459 

Sewell  A Sons  43,274 

Brass 43,190 

Colls  A Sons 42,943 

Deards  42,676 

Shepherd  39,835 

Morter  39,800 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  St.  Alban’s, 
Mr.  Edward  Scott.  Messrs.  Taylor  A Locke,  architei 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Birdseye 

Miskin £2,798  0 0 

Shepherd  2,686  0 0 

Waterman 2,684  0 0 

Carter 2,670  0 0 

Deards 2,667  0 0 

Joscelyne  2,540  0 0 

Conder 2,438  0 0 


For  buildi^  a parochial  schoolroom,  Ac.,  for  the  par 
of  St.  Luke,  Holloway.  Messrs.  Taylor  A Locke,  aic 
teots.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Birdseye : — 


Easum... £1,400  12  1 

Warne 1,350  13  6 

Deards 1,330  0 0 

Pain 1,216  0 0 

Carter 1,145  0 0 

Beeton 1,045  0 0 


The  tender  of  the  Brunswick  Rook  Aaphalte  Comps 
has  been  accepted  for  paving^the  floors  of  the  Scotch  Stor 
Oxford-street,  Mr.  J.  B.  Axford,  buUdar.  Also  for  pavi 
the  coachyard  of  Mr.  C.  Hull's,  The  Maples,  Aoton  WS 
withl  in.  of  asphalte  and  6 in.  of  concrete. 


TO  COEEESPONDBNTS. 

H.  T.  to  the  Secretary  of  the  IneUtute,  France).— G.  F.  > 
applying  to  the  maken).— -F.  R.  B.  (li  Lnelracted  by  the  Board 
obtain  teodeiv.  ye*)  — P.  W.— C.  4 Son. — W B,  B.— S.  H. — Mr.  P 
B.  IT.  B.-'W.  S.-P.-K.  C.  R.— " PUeman.-— W.  B.-T.  B.-B.  E 
J.  J.— F.  8.  B.-T.  G.— E.  8.  R.— B.  P.-E.  L.  B.— O.  P.— C.  B.  £ 
O.  H.  P.— 8.  C.  H.— W,  W.  W.— J.  V,— W.  G.  8.- J.  4 B,— B.  G. 
-G.  W.-C.  4 P.— A.  E.  B.-A.  E.  B. 
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St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate. 

,OST  nations  are  proud  of 
tbeir  native  saints,  and  the 
Londoners  of  old  seem  to 
have  preferred  to  dedicate 
their  churches  to  their 
countrymen  rather  than  to 
foreigners.  Many  of  these 
inhabitants  of  Britain  are 
little  known  now,  but  St. 
Helena  is  an  exception,  for 
her  name  holds  a high  place 
in  the  Church  calendar  as 
the  finder  of  the  supposed 
cross  of  Christ,  and  her 
achievement  if  oommemo* 
rated  on  the  3rd  of  May, 
or  the  feasc  of  the  Inven- 
tion  of  the  Cross. 

Helen,  daughter  of  a 
British  prince  named  Coel, 
was  born  at  Colchester  in 
the  year  242.  She  was  con- 
sidered the  moat  beautiful 
woman  of  her  time,  and  her 
charms  captivated  the  Eoman 
general  Constantins  (afterwards 
emperor).  Ho  married  her,  and 
she  became  the  mother  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine.  The  great  event  of  St. 
Helen’s  life  was  not  performed  nntil  she  bad 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  eighty.  She  made 
a voyage  to  the  Holy  Laud,  in  order  to  raise  a 
church  on  the  groond  where  Christ  was  crucified. 
In  digging  the  foundations  three  crosses  were 
found,  deeply  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  the  true 
cross  is  reported  to  have  been  selected  from  the 
crosses  of  the  two  thieves  by  the  miraculous 
power  which  it  possessed  of  bringing  the  dead 
back  to  life.  As  we  are  dealing  with  myths  we 
may  mention  here  that  the  church  of  Sb.  Helen 
is  reported  to  have  been  erected  by  Constantine, 
to  the  memory  of  his  mother.  The  date  of 
foundation  is  not  known,  but  it  was  many  years 
before  the  nunnery  was  commenced  in  1212. 
The  earliest  year  that  is  recorded  in  the  history 
of  St.  Helen’s  is  1010,  when  Alwyne,  Bishop  of 
Helmeham,  removed  the  remains  of  King  Edmnod 
the  Martyr  from  Edmandsbnry  to  London,  and 
deposited  them  in  this  church  for  three  years, 
until  the  depredations  committed  by  the  Danes 
in  East  Anglia  ceased. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  John,  Alardos 
Dean  of  London,  granted  permission  to  William* 
son  of  William,  the  goldsmith,  to  found  a 
nunnery,  and  attach  it  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Helen,  of  which  he  was  the  natron.  The  nuns 
were  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  wore  a black 
habit,  with  a cloak,  cowl,  and  veil.  In  130S  the 
buildings  were  enlarged,  and  the  revenue  of  the 
nunnery  largely  increased  through  the  liberality 
of  William  Basing,  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London. 
For  over  three  hundred  years  the  establishment 
flourished,  but  in  1542  the  blow  of  dissolution 
fell,  and  the  prioress  and  nuns  bad  to  seek  a 
home  elaewhtre.  They  were  pensioned,  and  the 


site  of  their  priory  wag  given  to  Sir  Richard 
Williams,  alias  Cromwell,  from  whom  the  nuns’ 
hall  and  adjoining  houses  were  purchased  by 
the  Leabhersellera’  Company,  who  converted  the 
former  into  their  common  ball.  The  picturesque 
ruins  remained  until  1799,  when  they  and 
Leathersellers’  Hall  were  cleared  away  to  make 
room  for  the  present  St.  Helen’s.plaoe. 

The  parish  of  St.  Helen  was  of  old  the 
moat  aristocratic  in  London,  and  it  can  boast  of 
a long  list  of  worthies  amongst  its  inhabitants. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  was  Sir  John  Crosby, 
the  builder,  of  Crosby  Hall,  on  land  leased  to 
him  by  Alice  Ashfield,  Prioress  of  St.  Helen’s, 
in  the  year  1466.  Sir  John  attached  himself  to 
the  Yorkist  party,  and  was  knighted  by 
Edward  IV.,  when,  as  alderman  and  sheriff  of 
L'JndoD,  he,  with  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  other 
citizens,  went  out  to  meet  that  prince  between 
Shoreditch  and  Islington  on  his  entry  into 
London  in  1471.  Crosby  Hall,  which  still 
ornaments  Bishopsgate-street,  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  houses  in  London,  as  it  was  the 
highest.  After  Crosby’s  death  it  was  inhabited 
by  the  Lord  Protector  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  aud  Shakspeare  makeg  the  latter 
address  Lady  Anne  in  the  worda, — 

" And  prosantlj  repair  to  CfOBby.pl»ce; 

Where,  a^ter  I have  solemnly  iaierr'd, 

At  Chertsey  Monastery,  this  noble  king, 

And  wet  his  grave  with  ray  repentant  tears, 

1 will  with  all  expedient  duty  see  you.” 

Lord  Mayor  Sir  William  Holies,  who  cleansed 
the  Moor  ditch,  and  entertained  Henry  VHI.  and 
Anne  of  Clev^,  kept  his  mayoralty  at  a '^fayre 
house  ” in  Bishopsgate-street.  In  this  same  house 
Sir  Andrew  Judde,  who  was  in  high  favour  with 
Philip  and  Mary,  also  kept  his  mayoralty.  Sir 
John  Spencer  (usually,  and  with  justice,  called 
“ Rich  Spencer,”  for  he  died  worth  near  a mil- 
lion of  money)  lived  in  great  state  at  Crosby 
Hall,  and  kept  his  mayoralty  there.  His  country 
house  was  at  Cauonbury  j and  from  thence  his 
only  daughter  and  heiress,  Elizabeth,  was  stolen 
away  in  a baker’s  basket  by  the  contrivauce  of 
William,  second  Lord  Compton.  The  young 
people  were  married,  but  the  father  would  not 
forgive  them  nntil,  after  the  birth  of  a child,  be 
was  reconciled  by  the  gracious  mediation  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  promised  to  join  him  io 
the  sponsorship  of  the  boy,  afterwards  his 
grandfather’s  heir. 

Cue  of  the  most  distinguished  residents  in  the 
parish  ofSb.  Helen  was  the  eminent  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  who  built  for  himself  a spacious  bouse, 
which  extended  from  Bishopsgate-street  on  the 
one  side  to  Broad-street  on  the  other.  It  con- 
sisted of  a square  court  or  piazza,  with  extensive 
offices  adjoining,  and  the  whole  was  surrounded 
by  pleasant  gardens.  In  1563  bis  agent,  Richard 
Clough,  a Welshman,  who  married  Katherine 
Tudor,  the  great-granddaughter  of  Henry  VII., 
wrote  to  him  about  the  materials  for  the  house, — 

“ .As  touching  the  galary  and  the  stones  for  tht 
wyndose  and  walls,  they  are  all  sbippyd  in  the 
ebyppe  of  John  Byke,  who  departyth  from  hene 
within  two  or  three  days  at  the  furthemost.’ 
In  1571  Queen  Elizabeth  dined  with  Gresham  it 


the  completed  house,  before  she  visited  the 
newly-ereoted  “Burse,”  which  she  caused  the 
herald  to  proclaim  as  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Eight  years  after,  the  great  merchant,  on 
coming  home  from  the  Exchange  between  six 
and  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  fell  down  in  his 
kitchen,  was  taken  op  speechless,  and  presently 
died.  He  had  elaborated  a scheme  for  a college, 
which,  properly  managed,  might  have  been  a 
rival  to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. The  London  house  was  left  by  will  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  revenues  arising  from  the 
profits  of  the  Royal  Exchange  were  placed  in  the 
bands  of  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  endowing 
the  college.  On  the  death  of  Lady  Gresham,  in 
1596,  profes-ors  were  chosen,  but  public  discon- 
tent at  the  action  of  the  trustees  was  expressed 
from  the  first.  The  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Society  were  held,  with  few  interruptions,  for 
many  years  in  Gresham  College.  In  1658  it  was 
turned  into  a garrison,  and  the  philosophers 
were  expelled.  The  soldiers  left  the  place  in. 
such  a nasty  condition  that  Wren  found  the 
“ smells  infernal  ” when  he  and  his  fellows  re- 
turned. The  Royal  Society  left  the  College  finally 
in  1710,  and  the  bonse  thus  lost  all  the  credit  it 
had  received  from  their  touanoy.  The  professors 
let  their  rooms,  the  lectures  were  unattended, 
and  the  whole  scheme  fell  into  complete  contempt- 
In  1768  the  trustees  sold  Gresham  College  to  the 
Crown  for  a perpetual  rant  of  5001.  per  annum, 
aud  the  fine  old  buildings  which  were  associated 
with  Barrow,  Wren,  Boyle,  Hooke,  Evelyn,  and 
Petty,  were  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  an 
Excise-office. 

Sir  Julius  Cmaar,  the  friend  and  connexion  by 
marriage  of  Baoon,  was  another  of  the  dis- 
tinguished houocholders  of  St.  Helen’s.  He  was 
Masterof  the  Rolls  and  master  of  St.  Katharine’s 
Hospital,  where  he  chiefly  resided.  The  names 
he  is  ngually  known  by  were  really  his  Christian 
names,  for  his  surname  of  Adelmare  he  himself 
dropped.  The  character  of  this  worthy  appears 
to  have  been  peculiarly  amiable,  for  it  was  said 
of  him  that  “be  clothed  big  very  denials  in  such 
robes  of  courtship  as  that  it  were  not  easy  dis- 
cernible whether  the  requestor  denial  were  most 
decent,”  and  Walton  states  that  he  “ was  said  to 
be  kept  alive  beyond  nature’s  course  by  the 
prayers  of  those  many  poor  whom  he  relieved.” 

William  Bird,  or  Byrd,  the  pupil  of  the  cele- 
brated  Thomas  Tallip,  musical  composer,  and 
himself  a father  of  music,  was  at  one  period  an 
inhabitant  of  the  parish  of  St.  Helen,  and  re- 
sided in  a house  opposite  to  Crosby  Hall,  and 
adjoiniog  the  gardens  of  Gresham  House.  He 
was  organist  of  Linoolu  Cathedral  in  1563,  and 
in  1569  was  appointed  a gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal.  He  derived  great  pecuniary  advantage 
from  a patent  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
him  and  Tallis  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
printing  and  vending  music-paper.  Upon  the 
decease  of  Tallis  the  patent  devolved  upon  Bird. 
Walter  and  Alice,  two  of  Bird's  children,  were 
barledin  the  oharchyard  in  1537. 

It  is  sapposed  that  a greater  than  any  of  those 
already  mentioned  was  an  inhabitant  of  St. 
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Uelen’aj  bnb  in  is  not  certain,  altbongh  highly 
probable,  that  the  William  Sbakspeare,  whose 
name  appears  on  an  essessmenb  rrfl  for  levying 
Bnbsidiea,  dated  Oot.  1 (-10  Eliz.),  1598,  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  pariah,  was  really  the  great 
poet.  We  shall  close  this  list  of  the  worthies  of 
St.  Helen’s  with  *•  London’s  generous  mayor,”  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  who  nobly  remained  at  his  post 
daring  the  whole  time  of  the  Great  Plague  of 
1665,  and,  as  Darwin  wrote, — 


With  food  and  faith,  with  medicino  and  prayer, 
Eaiied  the  weak  head  and  atayed  the  parting  sigh, 
Or  with  new  life  nlumed  the  swimming  eye." 


He  Eupported  the  needy  sick  by  expending  his 
own  fortune  until  subscriptions  could  be  solicitert 
and  received  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  j and 
that  these  poor  persons  were  many  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  “the  day  after  the 
disease  was  known  with  certainty  to  bo  the 
Plague,  above  40,000  servatits  were  dismissed 
and  turned  into  the  streets  to  perish,  for  no  one 
would  receive  them  into  their  houses,  and  the 
villagers  near  London  drove  them  away  with 
pitchforks  and  firearms.”  Sir  John  Lawrence 
lived  in  Great  St.  Helen’s,  and  there  he  kept  his 
mayoralty. 

Having  noticed  some  of  the  chief  inhabitants 
of  the  palish  of  St.  Helen,  we  will  now  pass 
on  to  give  a short  account  of  the  cLuroh 
itself.  This  has  long  been  famous  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  churches  in  London, 
and  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  monu- 
ments it  contains  has  gained  it  the  designa- 
tion of  the  City  Westminster  Abbey.  A 
history  of  St.  Helen’s  has  just  been  pablielied 
by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Cox,  vioar  in  charge,  which  is 
worthy  of  the  renown  of  the  parish.*  It  con- 
tains  an  account  of  the  building,  with  engravings 
of  the  chief  tombs ; a notice  of  the  worthies ; 
extracts  from  the  registers ; and,  what  is,  per- 
haps,  the  most  valuable  of  all,  a transcript  of 
the  vestry  records.  It  would  be  well  if  more  of 
such  records  in  the  various  London  churches 
were  put  into  imperishable  print.  We  have 
already  in  our  notice  of  the  worthies  made  use 
of  Dr.  Cox’s  book,  and  we  shall  again  dip  into  its 
interesting  pages  for  information  on  the  portion 
of  our  subject  that  still  remains  to  be  dwelt  on. 

As  already  stated,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a church  on  the  present  site  before  the  year  1010, 
but  the  earliest  portions  of  the  existing  one  are 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  then  the  floor 
must  have  been  at  least  4 ft.  lower  than  now. 
Various  alterations  and  restorations  of  the  church 
have  been  made  at  different  times,  and  Inigo 
Jones  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  were  both  en- , 
gaged  upon  the  repairs  of  two  of  the  periods. 
The  elaborately-carved  pulpit,  with  its  large 
sounding-board,  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
signed  by  Inigo  Jones.  The  interior  of  the 
churoh  was  arranged  upon  a pecuLar  plan, 
owing  to  the  necessity  for  separate  accommoda- 
tion for  the  nuns.  The  portion  northward  of  the 
arches  running  along  the  centre  of  the  church 
was  formerly  the  Nuns’  Choir,  and  the  steps 
losing  down  to  a door  of  entrance  to  the  nunnery 
still  exists.  This  choir  was  added  to  the  parish 
church  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  of  the  adjoin- 
ing convent,  probably  about  the  year  1216, 
according  to  Dr.  Cox,  and  was  separated  from  it 
by  a continuous  eoreen  until  the  dissolntion  of 
the  convent  at  the  Reformation,  when  this  Ecreen 
was  taken  down,  and  the  whole  space  thrown 
into  the  pariah  churoh.  To  the  south  of  the  nave 
is  a transept  and  two  chapels,  the  northern 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  southern 
to  the  Virgin, 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
tombs  is  that  to  Sir  John  (1475)  and  Lady 
Crosby  (1166)  ; the  most  magnificent  is  un. 
questionably  Sir  William  Pickering’s  (1574). 
This  “ consists  of  an  altar-tomb  panelled  into 
compartments,  sustaining  on  the  ledger  six 
Corinthian  columns  and  two  arches  at  the  head 
and  foot  of  the  tomb,  which  jointly  support  a 

canopy  formed  of  two  arches Within  this 

canopy  upon  the  altar-tomb  is  extended  the 
effigy  of  the  knight,  the  size  of  life,  bareheaded, 
in  complete  armour  with  trunk  breeches,  his  head 
resting  on  a rolled  mat,  and  a ruff  surrounding 
his  neck.”  The  marble  altar-tomb  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  was  prepared  by  himself,  and  no 
inscription  was  placed  upon  it  until  1736,  when 
the  few  words  from  the  parish  register  were  out 
by  order  of  the  churchwardens.  It  has  lately 
been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  restored  at  the 
expense  of  the  Gresham  Committee  and  Mercers’ 
Company.  Upon  Sir  Julius  Caosar’s  altar-tomb 
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is  inscribed  his  epifaph  in  the  form  of  a deed 
written  by  himself  two  years  before  bis  death. 
“I  . . . . by  this  my  act  and  deed,  confirm  with 
my  full  consent  that  by  tbe  Divine  aid  I will 
willingly  pay  the  debt  of  nature  as  soon  as  it 
may  please  God.”  Among  the  carious  and 
beautiful  old  tombs  is  an  unsightly  mass  of 
masonry  in  memory  of  one  who  was  not  a 
“worthy,”  viz.,  Francis  Biucroft.  This  man 
realised  a large  fortune  as  an  informer  in  the 
Lord  Jlayor’s  Court,  and  was  so  unpopular  that 
when  he  was  buried  the  mob  af'empted  to  upset 
the  coffin  and  ring  the  bells  of  the  church. 

The  registers  ought  to  be  of  great  interest, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  volume,  or  volumes,  con- 
taining the  entries  from  1538,  when  they  were 
first  ordered,  down  to  1575,  are  hopelessly  lost, 
and  Dr.  Cox  has  made  a very  small  selection 
from  the  remaining  volumes.  Wo  notice,  under 
date  October  18,  1714,  the  entry  of  the  marriage 
of  “Martin  Folkes,  of  Nafferton,  Yorkshire, 
gent.,  and  Luoretia  Bradsbawe,  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
iJolborn.”  Folkes  was  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
Lncretia  Bradahawe  a celebrated  actress  of  her 
day.  This  entry  is  interesting,  because  tbe 
marriage  hero  recorded  set  the  fashion,  largely 
followed,  of  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  noblemen 
marrying  actresses.  Among  the  deaths  in  the 
year  1593  is  that  of  a person  bearing  the  onrious 
name  of  Eightshilling.  Dr.  Jonathan  G.ddard 
was  buried  in  the  chancel,  on  March  27,  1675. 
This  was  the  eminent  Professor  of  Physio  in 
Gresham  College,  a man  who  took  an  active  part 
in  public  affairs.  He  was  physician  to  Cromwell, 
and  tbe  Parliament  appointed  him  Warden  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  in  1651,  from  which 
headship  he  was  removed  at  the  Restoration. 
Ho  represented  the  University  of  Oxford  in  Par- 
liament in  1C53,  and  was  one  of  the  Counoil  of 
State.  When  the  Royal  Society  was  founded, 
Goddard  wasone  of  the  original  Council  appointed 
by  the  Charter.  Although  Dr.  Cox  has  printed 
this  entry,  he  does  not  notice  that  of  the  burial 
of  a greater  than  Goddard, — the  eminent  Robert 
Hooke, — who  died  at  Gresham  College,  on 
March  3,  1702,  and  was  buried  in  the  church. 

The  whole  of  the  vestry  records  from  1558  to 
1812  (with  the  exception  of  those  between 
1578  aud  1676,  which  are  lost)  are  printed,  and 
they  contain  a mass  of  very  curious  matter.  On 
the  6ch  of  February,  1558  it  was  agreed  that 
Thomas  Parker,  Parish  Clerk,  should  have 
133.  4d.  for  washing  “ the  clothes  of  the 
church,”  and  for  attending  to  tbe  clock ; 
bnt  in  June,  1563,  a regular  olockmaker 
was  appointed  to  amend  and  look  after  the 
timekeeper.  In  1575,  6?.  8d.  was  received 
from  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  for  bis  licence 
to  eat  flesh,  which  snm  was  “put  into  the  poor 
men’s  box,  according  to  the  statute.”  Tbe 
churchwardens’  oocounts  contain  some  curious 
entries  daring  the  Commonwealth  : thus,  in  1613 
Is.  6i.  was  paid  for  taking  down  the  cross  upon 
the  belfry,  bnt  on  the  other  side  18s.  8d.  was 
received  for  “ 200  of  lead  taken  off  the  cross.” 
The  sum  of  3.%wa8  paiu^  for  writing  the  names 
of  those  that  tookenot  the  Covenant  and  carry- 
ing it  to  Westminster,”  and  in  the  following  year 
Is.  6i].  was  “paid  for  tbe  Covenant  which  hangs 
up  iu  the  church.”  In  1614  also  a carver  was 
paid  11.  2s,  “for  defacing  the  svperstitious  in- 
scriptions" ! Tbe  parish  stocks  are  mentioned 
in  1696,  aud  in  1703  complaint  is  made  that  the 
parish  pays  more  than  its  share  of  tho  expense 
of  the  watchmen  of  the  ward  of  Bisbopsgato 
Within,  and  that  there  is  “ a necessity  for  one 
watchman  more  at  the  east  gate  of  St.  Helen’s 
for  the  better  securing  that  part  of  the  parish.” 
Several  of  the  entries  in  the  vestry  book  relate 
to  the  beating  of  the  bounds  of  the  parish.  In 
1787  there  was  some  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject between  the  parishes  of  St.  Peter  la  Poor, 
Broad-street,  and  St.  Helen’s,  and  in  1798  the 
annnal  perambulation  was  diBContioned,  it  being 
ordered  that  in  future  the  boundaries  should  be 
visited  only  every  three  years.  In  1798  it  was 
resolved  that  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
inhabitants  for  the  protection  of  the  country 
should  be  received,  aud  tho  resolution  contaiued 
the  following  lojal  preamble, — “That  at  the 
present  awful  crisis,  when  an  inveterate  and 
implacable  foe  has  openly  declare  ; a determina- 
tion, not  only  to  subvert  the  civil  and  religions 
constitution  of  our  country,  but  also  to  annihilate 
its  very  existence  as  an  independent  nation,  it  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  every  Briton,  whatever  bis 
rank  or  condition  may  be,  to  use  bis  utmost  efforts 
in  order  to  frustrate  the  malevolent  design  of  so 
determined  an  enemy;  that  the  wages  aud  sub- 
sistenoe  of  the  servant,  the  earnings  of  tbe  I 


mechanic,  the  profits  of  the  shopkeeper,  tho 
capital  of  the  merchant,  the  funds  of  the  stock- 
holder, and  the  estate  of  the  landed  proprietor, 
are  alike  interested  in  the  issue  of  tbe  present 
contest ; and  that  the  exertions  of  all  are  due  to 
their  country,  their  families,  and  tbemseives.” 

In  1734  a very  curious  agreement  was  made 
^ by  the  parish  with  a Mr.  Thruckstone,  by  which  | 
he  was  to  farm  out  the  paupers  for  a given  sum,  c 
and  a bill  of  fare  stipulating  the  food  to  be  given  | 
to  them  is  added.  The  Records  are  full  of  g 
instances  of  that  great  abuse  of  the  old  poor  c 
law, — the  giving  of  marriage  portions  to  men  as  ^ 
a bribe  for  them  to  marry  women  with  illegiti.  5 
mate  children,  who  were  chargeable  to  the  fl 
parish.  I 

Much  more  might  be  added,  but  enough  has  p 
been  given  to  show  what  was  tho  sort  of  busineaa  ^ 
that  came  before  a London  vestry.  Such  1 
authentic  notes  os  these  are  nf  the  greatest  value  r 
an  helps  towards  a knowledge  of  the  various  k 
phases  that  public  opinion  has  undergone  at  i 
different  periods. 


ST.  ALBAN’S  CATHEDRAL. 

The  members  of  the  Church  of  England  who 
call  for  a large  increase  in  tbe  number  of  her  i 
bishops  will  mark  Tuesday,  the  12bh  of  June, 
1877,  in  their  calendars  with  satisfaction  ; — for 
then  the  strenuous  efforts  of  years  were  crowned 
with  success  iu  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Dr. 
Claughton,  aforetime  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was 
installed  as  Bishop  of  St.  Alban’s, — with  the 
charge  of  the  counties  of  Hertford  and  Essex, 
and  so  much  of  the  county  of  Kent  as  lies  north 
of  the  Thames  j — having  parted  with  the  rest  of 
his  former  diocese  under  the  Order  in  Council  of 
the  30th  of  April  last.  Of  course  tbe  town  took 
to  its  new  dignity  kindly, — greeted  its  bishop 
with  effusion,  Yenetian  masts,  banners,  legends 
of  welcome  ; with  triumphal  masses  of  greenery 
and  flowers, — bands  and  hells.  A bishop’s 
throne, — designed  by  tbe  late  Mr.  Cottinghara, 
and  executed  evidently  with  much  painstaking, — 
was  set  np  in  the  choir  on  tho  north  side  of  the 
south-west  pier  of  the  tower.  It  came  to  this 
place  of  honour  from  the  crypt  at  Rochester, — 
whither  it  bad  been  relegated  by  tho  revenges 
brought  about  by  the  whirligig  of  time.  The 
demand  for  new  stall-work  and  throne  at 
Rochester  has  allowed  tho  old  throne  to  visit  its 
third  temporary  resting-place; — by  chance  it 
may  linger  long  enough  to  be  considered  a 
characteristic  work  of  the  early  Gothic  re- 
vival;— “a  page  in  the  records  of  English 
history,  that  no  one  has  a right  to  destroy.” 
After  tbe  bishop  had  been  seated  therein, 
the  Mayor  of  the  future  city  manifested  tho 
Christian,  and  specially  civic,  virtue  of  hospitality. 
The  Churoh  of  the  Benodiotine  Abbey,  sinco 
1553  only  the  churoh  of  St.  Alban’s  parish,— 

“ assigned,  subject  to  the  rights  of  tbe  incumbent 
of  such  church,  as  a cathedral  church  to  tbe 
bishopric,” — was  thus,  with  some  express  and 
much  tacit  assent  of  parishioners,  formally 
recognised  as  also  the  St.  Alban’s  Cathedra). 

When  our  hearty  good  wishes  have  been 
expressed,  it  becomes  proper  to  state  that  the 
special  appropriateness  of  the  theme  lies  for  us 
in  the  recent  publication  of  a new  Handbook 
for  tbe  cathedral.*  As  the  twenty-three  English 
and  four  Welsh  cathedrals  have  all  been  dealt 
with  in  groups  in  the  series,  and  this  appears 
alone  when  completion  had  in  some  sort  come; 
tbe  book  may  possibly  be  looked  on  as  a memorial 
of  the  changing  time, — as  marking  a stage  iu 
tbe  conflict  with  cathedrals  that,  “ once  begun, 
though  baffled  oft,  was  ever  won.”  Dr.  Nichol- 
son’s book,  first  published  in  1851  (estimated  iu 
our  number  of  May  12th,  1855),  and  carried  to 
a third  edition  in  1869  by  Mr.  John  Evans,  has 
had  hitherto  suffrages  as  a pear!  of  guide-books, — 
full  of  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  buildings, 
and  showing  plenty  of  (undemonstrative)  enthu- 
siasm for  the  subjeob.  Though  it  will  not 
attempt  to  supersede  the  old  Nicholson  and 
Buckler,  the  new  Murray’s  “Handbook”  is 
entitled  to  rank  well  for  printing,  paper,  pretty 
binding,  illustrations,  lucidity  of  arrangement, 
and  modern  posting  up.  Tbe  illostrations,  it  is 
true,  are  not  on  the  sumptuous  scale  of  earlier 
times, — seven  plates,  instead  of  the  twenty- 
three  of  Mr.  Jewitt’s  best  woodcuts  at  Win- 
chester. The  cub, — view  from  the  south- 
east,— will  recall  the  point  of  view  which 
has  for  sixty  years  bean  the  resbing.j)]ace 
of  the  camp-stools  of  sketchers ; — siooa  John 

• Handbook  to  the  Cathedrals  of  England.  8'^iithcrn 
Division.  Sr.  Alban’s.  With  Illustrations.  J.  Murray, 
1877. 
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CoDey  (not  in  his  happiest  mood,  but  with  a 
loose  and  heavy  touoh)  threw  forcible  blaok  and 
white  together  after  hia  manner  for  one  of 
the  large  illustrations  of  Ellis's  “Dogdale.” 
The  modern  posting-up  is  our  chief  concern ; 
alight  slips  may  be  left  safely  to  the  note-taking 
I pens  of  readers.  The  frontispiece,  the  real 
General  View,  North  Side,”  was  apparently 
destined  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  Plato 
vii.,  which  looks  startling  under  that  title.  This 
leads  to  other  odd  results  ; as,  for  instance,  on 
page  66.  Plato  vi.  might  mislead.  It  could  only 
apply  to  the  north  transept.  It  is  quite  a little 
history  in  itself,  that  there  were  once  turrets  only 
on  the  west  sides  of  the  transepts;  and  why, 
and  when,  and  how  there  came  to  be  octagons 
also  on  the  east  sides.  On  page  27,  the  great 
pier  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  is  described 
as,  — “between  tho  work  of  Abbot  William 
£1211-1235]  and  that  of  Abbot  Roger  of  Norton 
[1260-129l)J,  which  are  brought  close  to  it  on 
either  side.”  On  the  next  page,  the  five  eastern- 
most  bays  are  rightly  described  as,  “ begun  by 
Hugh  of  Eversden  (1308-1326).”  This  comes 
through  Buckler  (op.  106-108)  pretty  evidently  ; 
and  the  mention  of  it  may  set  others  on  their 
guard.  The  screen,  which  divides  the  nave  from 
the  choir  of  the  monks,  “ has  become  generally 
known  as  the  screen  or  chapel  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
....  though  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
connecting  it  with  the  name  of  St.  Cuthbert” 
(p.  34).  Gough’s  “Carter”  (1813),  Clutter- 
buck’s  “Herts”  (1815),  Ellis’s  “Dugdale" 
(1819),  Buckler  (1817),  with  additional  aggra- 
vations, Dr.  Nicholson  (1851),  and  of  course,  the 
works  of  his  followers  thereafter, — all  are  tainted 
by  this  dead  fly  ; which  might,  after  reading 
Carter  carefully,  bo  represented — by  any  one 
with  sufficient  temerity — as  buzzing  in  the  drowsy 
summers  of  the  eighteenth  centnry.  But,  con. 
sidering  the  ruiaaionary  fervour  with  which  the 
facts,*  about  the  altar  and  chapel  of  Sb.  Cuthbert, 
have  been  urged  on  this  generation,  and  consider- 
ing  that  these  facts  are  related  (on  p.  79),  fixing 
the  position  for  that  ohapel, — adjoining  the  dormi- 
tory, and  separated  by  a slype  from  the  chapter- 
house to  the  northward  of  ib, — the  allusion 
(p.  36)  to  the  “ (so-called)  St.  Cuthbert’s  screen,” 
shows  some  declension  from  grace  ; and  even  the  ' 
stanch  Tory  courage  of  a Quarterly  Reviewer 
might  have  shrunk  from  “ the  fourth  bay  west 
of  St.  Cuthbert’s  screen  ” (on  p.  30). 

“ There  was  an  altar  at  the  east  [should  be 
iresf]  end  ...  of  the  shrine,  as  was  usual” 
(p.  53),  might  confuse  a wayfarer  looking  at 
the  beautiful  base  of  St.  Alban’s  shrine,  begin- 
ning there  his  “ pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of 
England.”  The  remains  of  the  Norman  cloister 
oome  in  for  notice  on  page  78,  which  cannot 
wholly  be  justified.  The  account  of  the  1323 
catastrophe  makes  it  clear  that  there  was  a 
Norman  cloister  on  the  site  of  the  fourteenth, 
century  cloister. 

“Tho  wall  arcadiiig  along  the  south  side  of  the  nave 
shows  very  good  Decorated  tracery.  But  the  third  arch 
from  the  transept  is  circular,  and  contains  within  it,  irre- 
gnlarly  placed,  a traceried  arch  resembliDg  the  others. 
The  outer  or  circular  arch  is  Norman" 
which  it  certainly  is  not,  being  moulded  just  as 
in  the  next  bay  westward.  Still  this  bay  of  the 
cloister  deserves  attention  on  architectural 
grounds.  Why  does  the  semiciroular  arch  occur 
at  all  ? In  other  words,  why  is  this  bay  so  much 
wider  than  those  to  the  westward  ? The  Norman 
cloister  may  have  ruled  several  points  in  the 
Betting  out : — the  two  bays  to  the  east  take  up  a 
narrower  width  again,  aud  are  very  different  in 
several  ways  from  those  west  of  them. 

Matters  of  detail, — names  and  dates, — oon- 
stitute  so  large  a portion  of  working  arohmology, 
that  no  one  ever  wonders  at  eagerness  shown  by 
the  indoctrinate,— to  renew  their  youth  by  a 
plunge  iu  the  pellucid  founts.  Such  a matter  of 
names  is  assigning  the  chantry,  nnder  the  arch 
immediately  to  the  south-west  of  the  great 
reredos,  to  Abbot  William  Wallingford  (1476  — 
1481)  in  place  of  Abbot  John  de  Wbethamp- 
Btede  (1420 — 1440,  and  again  1460)  after  the 
Custom  of  at  least  200  years.  The  argument, 
following  Mr.  R.  Lloyd,  is  concisely  put  on  p.  44. 
Though  this  reform  has  been  so  long  in  oontem- 
f plation,  oue  fears  that  the  popular  imagination 
t will  be  shocked,  Wheatears, — six  times  repeated 
3 in  the  aisle  and  sis  times  in  tho  nave, — have 
always  hit  that  imagination  in  one  of  its  pene- 
treble  points.  '‘Valles  lialundahunt”  (fni. 

* Every  one  should  possess  “ The  Account  of  the  Altarti, 

Monuments,  and  Tombs  cxisling  A.D.  M28  in  Bt.  Alban’s 
Abbey"  (Langley,  St.  Alban’s,  1873J  : containing  the 
fifleenth-ceutury  documents,  Kngliahed  and  annotated,  aud 
made  into  a fascinating  little  volume,  by  Mr.  Eidgway 
LUyd,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  St.  Alban's 
Architectural  and  Archteological  Society. 


meuio— Ps.  Ixiv.  14,  Vulgate;  “the  valleys  also 
shall  stand  thick  with  corn,”  Ps,  Ixv.  14,  of  onr 
Prayer-book  version), — a piece  of  well-meant 
(and  rather  heavy)  pleasantry, — may  seem  also 
to  lose  some  of  its  ancient  virtue, — even  if  it  is 
looked  on  as  chosen  a generation  after  Abbot 
John’s  death  ,by  his  successor,  to  show  that  he 
cherished  the  memory  of  “ the  worthy  man  whose 
history  is  tho  beet  picture  of  monastic  manners 
among  us.” 

When  the  Handbook  was  written  the  ohoir 
(between  the  rood-screen  and  the  great  tower) 
hardly  called  for  notice, — beyond  the  pointing  out 
of  the  almost  unaltered  bay  of  the  Norman  work, 
of  tho  remains  of  the  rood. loft  in  it,  and  of  the 
deooiative  painting  on  the  walls.  But  iu  the 
summer  cf  1875,  the  fourteenth-century  paintiuR 
of  the  ceiling  was  discovered.  In  February,  1876, 
Mr.  R.  Lloyd  read  the  paper  thereon,  which  was 
given  in  the  Builder  directly  after.  Such  mag- 
nificent finds  do  nob  appear  at  every  season. 
Hints  as  to  vaultings  to  the  aisles  in  the  unaltered 
Norman  portions  of  the  nave,  as  to  the  pulling 
down  of  the  abutting  cottage  at  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  church,  and  the  consequent  expo, 
sure  of  the  tower  wall  there  for  all  its  height, 
and  other  such  little  novelties,  may  be  passed 
over  lightly  for  the  present. 

Nor  will  we  expound  Bede’s  story  of  Alban, 
left  here  (pp.  88,  90,  91)  in  a state  of  contra- 
diction that  would  have  distressed  Wordsworth 
wishing  to  prophesy  : — 

“ Nor  BhRll  his  name  forsake 
That  hill,  whose  flowery  platform  seems  to  rise 
By  Nature  deck’d  for  fioliest  sacrifice." 
Reprehension  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
following  Thomas  Fuller  in  sceptical  hints  about 
Saint  Amphibalus,  so  long  as  Fuller's  condition 
of  well-balanced  doubt  is  maintained. 

Mr.  Freeman’s  motive  for  enggesting  (Norman 
Conquest,  vol.  v.,  p.  638)  that  the  balusters  in  the 
transepts  may  be  of  Paul’s  (1077 — 1093)  time, 
is  that  this  would  help  his  theory  that  the 
“ occasional  recurrence  of  forms  that  might  be 
assigned  to  an  earlier  time  goes  on  to  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century.”  But  these  same 
balueti-rs  shall  not  beguile  us  into  more  than  a 
softening  of  the  decisive  oonclusiveness  of  p.  22. 
The  absence  of  evidence  of  the  completion  of 
any  Norman  towers  at  the  west  end  might  be 
urged  in  opposition  to  p.  23  ; and  no  doubt  for  a 
good  hundred  other  discussions  the  volume 
might  supply  the  germ. 

We  will  be  satisfied  with  starting  from  p.  17, 
where  allusion  is  made  to  the  five  thirteenth, 
century  bays  on  the  south  of  the  nave,  which 
are  next  to  bo  taken  in  hand.  These  arc  of 
Abbot  Trumpington’a  date  (121-1 — 1335).  The 
three  western  bays  were  carried  on  with  the  four 
bays  on  the  north  side,  aud  the  two  eastern 
bays  somewhat  after, — time  enough  after  for 
changes  in  the  mouldings  and  other  details.  The 
other  seven  bays  bad,  at  any  rate,  got  up  to  the 
springing  of  the  triforium  arcade  by  the  time 
that  the  great  piers  of  these  two  bays  were 
ready  for  their  arches.  The  mouldings  of  the 
arches  of  the  triforium  arcade,  in  the  seven  bays, 
are  not  shaped  for  the  vaulting-shafts  to  rise  past 
them,  as  are  the  abaci  just  below.  The  intention 
to  vault  the  nave  had  been  abandoned  when  that 
level  was  reached  ; and  consequently  the  south- 
east arches  contain  neither  corbels  nor  vaulting, 
shafts.  Trumpington  has  been  credited,  on 
rather  thin  evidence,  with  construction  in  the 
great  piers  of  all  his  nine  bays,  which  would 
almost  certainly  lead  to  future  failure. 

“Ho  ....  removed  the  clearstory  and  triforium 
stages,  together  with  the  arches  of  the  maia  arcade,  but 
he  left  the  great  piers  standing,  and  only  reduced  them 
sufficiently  to  allow  of  their  adap'ation  to  the  new  design. 
The  Norman  tile-work  is  still  visible  at  tho  bases  of  many 
of  the  piers.  The  piers  themselves  are  cased  with  Tot- 
te[r]aiioe  stone.  They  are  less  bulky,  and  less  evidently 
cased,  than  the  Norman  piers  of  Winchester  Cathedra', 
since  the  tiles  of  which  they  are  composed  ure  more  trust- 
worthy  than  the  rubble  which  forms  the  usual  Norman 
core." — Page  21. 

In  1870  such  work  would  have  been  classed 
as  “stingy  scamping,”  if  attributable  to  any 
date  after  1650.  But  surely  tilo-work  from  the 
destroyed  Norman  walls  and  piers  might  be 
looked  for  under  the  bases  of  the  stone-cased 
piers;  and  equally  surely  octagons, of  little  more 
than  4 ft.  each  way,*  and  over  19  ft.  high,  de- 
served new  fairly-built  cores,  behind  their  ashlar 
faces.  Messrs.  Buckler,  on  whom  this  notion  of 
the  casing  on  Norman^oores  bad  come  with  such 
force,  as  to  carry  conviction  iu  spite  of  all  better 
senses,  were  obliged  to  confess : — 

“The  task  of  reducing  the  piers  to  the  proper  size  and 
shape  was  also  achieved The  aacritice  required 

* Extreme  dimension  of  piers  in  Trumpington’s  west 
bays  of  the  nave,  G ft.  3Jiu-;  size  of  octagon  central 
portions  iu  them,  4 ft,  31  in. 


. , , . was  90  considerable,  and  the  reduction  of  those 
portions  which  were  left  standing  an  undertaking  of  so 
much  labour,  as  to  excite  surprise  that  the  example  of 
John  de  Celia  [who  pulled  down  before  commencing  his 
new  work]  should  not  lave  been  followed  by  his  suc- 
cessors.”—(Buckler,  p.  100.) 

Thiswas  wrung  from  them,  while  they  believed 
that  the  coincidence  of  posiliou,  of  the  thirteenth, 
century  work  and  the  Normau  pier?,  mi;iht  have 
allowed  a largo  portion  of  the  mass  of  the  great 
Norman  spandrels  to  remain,  as  a reward  for  the 
risks  ran  with  the  piers.  Tr.ey  would  have 
needed  all  the  subtleties  of  language  to  express 
their  surprise,  if  they  had  believed  that  the 
arches  of  the  main  arcade  were  removed.  Wo 
are  only  able  to  talk  of  poesibilitios  after  all.  As 
also  in  the  matter  of  the  absence  of  the  vaulting, 
over  the  aisle,  which  might  have  steadied  the 
main  arcade;  or  at  least  struggled  against  its 
strong  penchant  for  bending  over  southwards. 
On  page  26  the  author  of  the  Handbook  has 
made  use  of  Messrs.  Buckler’s  eyes,  and  endorsed 
tho  statement  that  “ the  remains  of  the  springers 
of  the  original  brick  vaulting  are  to  be  seen, — 
reduced  to  their  present  irregular  shape  that  they 
might  be  made  as  little  unsightly  as  possible”  ; 
but  only  to  repent  iu  the  next  paragraph  and 
contradict  Messrs.  Buckler  flatly  with, — “ the 
aisles  were  vaulted  by  Trumpington  as  far  as  his 
work  extended.”  This  is  very  likely  correct. 
When  the  plaster  is  off  the  spandrels  of  the  main 
arcade,  and  the  aisle  wall  is  stripped,  so  that 
search  can  be  made  after  piers  and  wall  ribs, — 
something  positive  can  be  said  even  by  those  vrho 
are  nob  prophetically  minded.  Everybody  must 
agree,  however,  that  some  imperfect  construction 
iu  the  piers,  and  the  absent  vaulting,  have  done 
their  part  well  ; and  that,  as  a result,  we  have 
very  shaky  work  taking  care  of  itself.  Iron  ties 
were  pub  above  the  clearstory  years  ago,  in  order 
to  enlist  the  help  of  the  north  wall  in  restraint 
of  its  perverse  opposite  neighbour.  The  heads 
of  these, — some  of  them  twisted  strangely  by  the 
forces  thrusting  at  them, — sprawl  like  the  initials 
of  an  illiterate  giant  along  the  external  cornioes. 
But  the  whole  south  wall  has  insisted  on  keeping 
to  its  own  course.  A line, — touching  tho  columns 
just  above  the  floor,  lifted  upwards,  and  made  to 
touch  the  wall  above  the  clearstory  windows  at 
the  western  end  of  the  five  bays, — would  be  some 
20  in.  north  of  the  middle  spandrel  and  9 in.  to 
the  north  at  the  west  wall.  There  the  return 
wall  of  the  south  aisle  acts  as  a buttress  for  some 
distance  np,  and  the  great  end  pier  serves  as  a 
stiffener  ; but  of  course  the  slip  of  wall  at  the 
great  west  window  is  cracked  severely. 

This  state  of  affairs  having  existed  for  some 
time;  it  was  determined,  iu  the  autumn  of  1875, 
that  ruin  might  be  looked  for;  and  since  then 
the  wall  has  had  powerful  shores  against  it. 
Whole  balks  of  timber  act  as  great  arms,  reach- 
ing out  to  the  aisle  and  nave  walls.  It  has 
recently  been  resolved  to  attempt  to  restore 
the  wall  to  its  place,  aud  to  keep  it  there.  All 
arches  must  be  centred,  the  piers  cased  and 
braced  together,  and  the  walls  shored  all  round. 
Screw  jacks,  under,  the  sonthern  shores,  will 
take  up  permanently  what  is  gained  by  right  and 
left  handed  screws  on  the  ends  of  iron  tiers, — 
approaching  one  another  inside  great  eorew 
caps, — dragged  round  by  levers,  worked  by 
hand  from  internal  scaffolds.  Sawn  beds  of  the 
masonry,  and  other  devices,  may  help  the  re- 
covery of  the  npright  without  excessive  disloca. 
tion.  Perhaps  to  avert  the  risk  of  disturbance, 
through  the  suddenness  and  jerkiness  of  the 
action  of  the  screws,— the  old  plan,  of  intense 
heat  aud  expansion  of  the  ties,  may  be  adopted 
at  some  stages.  The  wrench  on  tho  walls,  at 
the  time  of  the  contraction  of  th6  already 
tightened  ties,  may  be  spread  by  nature  aud 
art  over  some  length  of  time.  It  is  said  that 
the  contract  is  after  Sir  Edmund  Beckett’s  own 
heart,  and  that  the  contractor  is  to  do  every- 
thing rightly,  and  mako  good  all  damage  under 
all  circumsianoea.  Aisle  vaulting  will,  no  doubt, 
follow ; and  a high-pitched  roof  to  the  aisle, 
containing  flying  buttresses  to  strengthen  the 
triforium  stage.  Buttresses,  and  other  additions 
to  the  aisle  walls,  will  give  them  power  to  lend 
a helping  band.  Plenty  of  tying  together  should 
follow, — and,  it  may  be,  soma  changes  in  the 
forms  of  the  piers  in  the  clearstory  and  tri- 
foriuin, — in  order  to  bring  about  “ some  syste- 
matic mode  of  oonnex’on  between  the  external 
and  internal  structures.”  By  means  of  these 
passages  through  main  piers, — which  cause  so 
much  delighted  gaping  and  gushing, — broken 
lights  and  bits  of  sharp  shadow  are  obtaiued, — 
at  the  cost  of  setting  aside  reason  and  propriety, 
and  at  the  peril  of  graver  matters  still.  As 
another  instance  here, — the  thin  slab-like  faces 
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of  the  I ierg  in  the  clearatorj  of  the  presbytery 
seriously  prejudice, — by  the  meagrenees  of  the 
edges  n the  lofyer  lengths, — the  internal  effect 
of  thfct  really  noble  design.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
will  find  that  no  part  of  bis  promised  leetareon 
this  cathedra),  before  the  Royal  Institute  cf 
British  architects,  will  be  listened  to  with  more 
interest  than  bis  description  of  the  progress  and 
results  cf  the  work  in  these  fire  bays, — a piece 
of  restora'ion,  that  it  will  tax  the  audacity  of 
critics  to  describe  as,  “ destroying  the  old  art  and 
obliterating  the  history  of  the  country.” 

Some  painstaking  bibliographer  should  put 
together  critical  notices  of  the  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  St.  Alban’s,  which  must  by  this 
time  form  a neat  little  library.  In  doing  so 
he  might  make  a page  about  the  principal  dimen* 
sions  of  the  church.  If  well  investigated,  there 
would  be  found  a curious  story. 

For  instance:  the  editora  cf  Carter  (1813)  gare  the 
length,  from  the  west  door  to  the  high  altar,  411  ft  sad 
from  thence  to  tbe  east  end  of  the  ladj-chapel,  189  ft 
i^Q  all,  600  ft.  Cluttcrbuck  and  Ellis  ( Dugdale)  naturally 
followed,  aQd_  others  followed  them.  As  a consequence, 
tbe^  dimensions  err  p up  now  in  newspapers  and  guide- 
books at  intervals.  Dr,  Nicholson  (1851)  gave  mess--- 
meets  •'  obligiBgiy  ti  ken  by  a friend,  an  architect,  for  .... 
purpose  of  this  pub  ic.a'ioo”  ; among  them,  the  external 
length,  648  ft,  4 in.  Mr.  King,  iu  the  work  before  us,  keeps 
in  the  same  line,  but,  with  more  precision,  states,  '•  Tbs 
length  of  St.  Alban's,  including  the  buttresses  of  the 
■western  porch,  and  those  of  the  lady-chapel,  is  not  more 
than  MS  It.  ‘ (p.  86).  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  who  deserves 
an  alinsion  in  connexion  with  8t.  Alban's,  not  less  on 
Mconnt  of  the  practical  exposition  of  his  views  on  elegant 
Domestic  architecture  within  sight  of  the  Cathedral,  than 
on  Mconnt  of  his  manifold  activities  there,  has  the  follow- 
ing in  hia  well-known  tables  : — 


cannot  swell  out  covers  beyond  an  elegant  slim- 
ness, which  suits  well  the  book-carrying  powers 
of  the  ordinary  human  pocket. 


“ARCHITECTURE  ET  ARCEEOLOGIE. 

While  the  subject  of  restoration  has  just  re- 
oeived  special  a'tontion  here  on  its  theoretical 
side,  we  receive  from  Paris  a pamphlet  con. 
taiuing  a somewhat  onrioua  example  of  a vexed 
point  in  practical  restoration.  This  ia  the  re- 
port  presented  by  M.  Cbas.  Lneas  to  the  French 
Architectural  Congress  in  1875  (but  apparently 
only  now  definitely  published,  according  to  the 
easy-going  way  which  our  neighbours  have  of 
doing  these  things),  on  the  question  of  the 
restoration  of  the  buttresses  of  the  Cathedral 
at  Evreox.  There  seems  to  have  been  a good 
deal  of  contention  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
which  really  illustrates  rather  curiously  some  of 
the  points  raised  in  a recent  disousaion  at  the 
Institute  of  Architects  in  London,  as  well 


m our  own  comments  on  the  same  subject 
pp.  672-4-,  aiite. 


Total  length  (inside  dimeuBion)  532  feet. 

Nave,— Inside  of  west  wall  to  east  face  of 
west  wall  of  central  tower  2"G 


Let  us  take  a little  space,  and  put  on  record 
the  true  dimensions  j making  use  of  the  com- 
prehensive and  thorough  studies  of  Mr.  Neale, 
which  have  won  him  so  ranch  honour,  — and 
should  win  him  more  when  hia  drawings  are 
really  published  in  tbe  fall  of  this  year : — 


ST.  ALB.-VN  S. 

(Dimenelons  taken  in  the  canfcre  of  the  build- 
ing : they  differ  when  taken  at  the  north  and 
south  walls,  from  these,  and  from  each  other)  : — 

From  east  face  of  plinth  of  buttresB  of  east  wall 
of  lady-chapel  to  west  end  of  buttress  of  west 

.pP^ch  550 

Projection  of  plinth  of  buttress,  lady-chapel  . 8‘^ 


From  fsee  of  buttress  to  face  of  buttress  . 
From  east  face  of  buttress  of  lady- 
chapel  to  ea-.t  face  of  wall  of  lady. 

nt.  Oil 

From  west  end  of  buttress  of  west 
porch  to  west  face  of  porch  wall 2 11 
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From  east  face  of  east  wall  of  lady-chapel  to 

west  face  of  porch  wall 

Thickness  of  east  wall  of  lady-chapel  4 ft.  llLn. 
From  west  face  of  porch  wall  to  west 

face  of  main  west  wall  10  4 

From  west  fa-.-e  of  main  west  wall  to 
east  face  of  the  jamb  of  great  west 
window  4 4 


From  west  face  of  wall  of  lady-chapel  to  east 
face  of  jamb  of  great  west  window 52') 


3’are. 

Thickness  of  west  wall  of  central  tower  7 

From  west  face  of  west  wall  of  central  tower  to 

west  face  of  rood-screen  70 

From  west  face  of  rood-screen  to  east  face 
of  jamb  of  great  west  window 210 


From  eait  face  of  wall  of  central  tower  to 
east  face  of  jamb  of  great  west  window  ...  237  8] 


The  east  face  of  the  jamb  of  west  window  ia 
carried  home  to  the  north  and  south  walla  of  the 
nave,  so  that  these  internal  lengths  apply  to  tbe 
apparent  size  of  the  space  inclosed,  for  the  larger 
portion  of  the  height.  The  west  porch  projects 
inwards,  so  that  they  are  not  the  lengths  at  the 
fioor-level. 

WINCnESTEE. 

Mr.  ColaoD,  the  surveyor  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Winchester,  has  kindly  measured  the 
lengths  there  with  much  care.  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  with  confidenoe  a comparison 
that  has  frequently  been  made  on  leas  sure 
(?Ata:— 

From  plinth  of  buttress  of  east  wall  of  lady. 

chapel  to  plinth  of  west  porch  657  9 

Prom  west  face  of  east  wall  of  lady-chapel  to 
east  face  of  panelling  under  great  west  window  630  6 

Winchester  is  the  longest  Englieh  cathedral. 


It  remains  for  us  to  thank  the  author  who  has 
supplied  us  with  our  texts ; and  to  mention, — 

as  one  of  the  virtnes  of  this  new  Handbook, 

the  foot  that  100  pages,  however  well  filled, 


The  casus  belli  was  this  : — The  Cathedral 
of  Evreux  was  originally  a siruoture  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  built  on  the  lines,  or  on 
the  ruins,  of  one  of  the  preceding  century. 
The  vault,  not  of  by  any  means  a wide  span, 
was  buttressed  by  doable  flying  buttresses,  one 
over  the  other,  affording  apparently,  as  far  as 
mass  of  mateiial  was  concerned,  an  adequate 
resistance  to  the  thrust  of  the  vault.  But  the 
vault  was  thrusting  out  the  walls  and  the  but- 
tresses,  nevertheless.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
additional  masonry  had  been  planted  on  to  the 
buttresses,  very  unscientifically,  and  with  no 
regard  to  tying  the  work  into  the  old  masonry ; 
so  that  the  result  was  rather  to  make  matters 
worse.  It  became  obviously  Beceasary  to  do 
something  to  save  the  church  from  ruin ; and 
M.  Viollet-la-Duo  drew  up  a report  on  this  and 
other  matters  connected  with  the  building.  His 
statement  in  regard  to  the  buttresses  was,  that 
the  failure  arose  from  the  lines  of  the  arches  not 
being  correctly  designed  to  meet  the  line  of  pres- 
sure  of  the  vault ; and  from  the  upper  flying  but- 
tress, the  larger  and  more  massive  of  the  two,  being 
wrongly  placed,  not  really  abutting  against  the 
vault  at  all,  but  against  the  wall  screening  the 
void  between  it  and  the  outer  roof.  It  ia  curious, 
one  may  observe  in  passing,  what  a completely 
UDScientifio  and  inoonsiderate  construction  on 
the  part  of  the  Medimval  builders  all  this  ex- 
hibits. However,  the  question  was,  what  were 
the  modern  architects  to  do  in  restoring,  or  at 
all  events  repairing  and  making  safe  the  struc- 
ture. According  to  M.  Tiollet-le-Duc’s  rocom. 
mendations,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  (and  the 
mere  facts  of  the  case  show  it  to  have  been  so) 
to  take  down  and  rebuild  the  buttresses,  which, 
so  far  from  supporting  the  vault,  were  actually 
drawing  it  out,  and  had  become  the  chief  source 
of  danger  instead  of  a protection.  Now,  he 
argued  that  there  was  no  use,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  restoring  what  was  then  there,  in  build- 
ingnp  again  a form  of  buttress  which  bad  been 
so  very  practically  proved  to  be  ineffective; 
accordingly,  M.  Darcy,  tbe  architect  for  the 
restoration,  acting,  as  we  gather,  on  M.  Viollet- 
le-Duo’s  suggestion,  deeigned  a buttress  with 
only  one  flying  arch,  springing  from  the  main 
buttress  at  about  the  same  point  as  the  lower  of 
the  original  arches,  but  meeting  the  vault  at  the 
proper  point  to  take  its  thrust  effectively.  Tbe 
new  buttress  is,  iu  fact,  such  as  the  original 
builders  might  probably  have  made  had  they 
been  more  penetrated  with  a sense  of  the  statics 
of  congtruotion. 

But  upon  this  the  objectors  among  the  French 
architects  (and  possibly  amateurs  also)  have 
raised  a protest,  as  against  an  act  of  immoral 
and  false  restoration.  Something  has  been 
removed,  they  say,  which  was  there,  and  was 
genuine,  however  bad  and  however  dilapidated, 
and  something  imaginary  and  of  modern  inven. 
tiou  has  been  put  in  its  place.  Now,  even  sup- 
posing  this  has  been  so,  it  is  evident  that  in  such 
an  architectural  feature  as  a buttress  the  ques- 
tion of  statics  ia  tbe  first  of  all.  If  the  buttress  is 
not  doing  what  it  was  theoretically  intended  to 
do,  and  the  bnildiug  is  sufferiog  in  oonsequence, 
the  first  necessity  of  architecture,  sound  and 
scientific  oonstruction,  is  in  abeyance,  and  must 
be  provided  for.  But  if  is  suggestive  to  notice 
what  M.  Viollet-la-Duo  says  further  in  regard 
to  the  arcbmological  interest  of  the  buttresses 
that  have  been  removed.  It  is,  he  admits,  a 
dangerous  precedent,  in  rfsboring  an  old  mono- 
ment,  to  take  any  step  in  the  direction  of  modi, 
fications,  nnder  the  plea  of  improvement;  bat 


when  it  ia  a question  of  construction,  it  woul 
be  puerile  to  reproduce  a coustrnction  obvious! 
vicious.  “ Besides,  even  treating  the  questio 
from  this  point  of  view,  all  the  external  portioi 
of  the  cathedral  of  Evreux  have  been  re-worke 
so  many  times,  that  ia  regard  to  the  history  cf 
art  they  really  have  now  scarcely  any  valmi 
Tbe  flying  buttresses,  in  particular,  possibly  havi 
not  a single  stone  of  their  original  material,  an 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  even  their  curvatui 
is  the  same  as  that  designed  by  the  thirteenth 
century  architect." 

“I  may  add  that  this  irrational  badly-buil 
structure,  with  no  correct  relation  to  its  objeo* 
has  a pitiable  effect,  and  that  proposed  by 
Darcy  is,  on  the  contrary,  satisfactory  both  t 
the  reason  and  to  the  sight,  and  will  involve  n 
needless  expenditure.  I propose  to  the  con 
mittee  to  adopt  it.” 

The  recommendation  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  wa 
adopted,  and  the  two  states  of  the  buttressei 
original  and  rebuilt,  are  illuatratedbygeometriot 
drawings  appended  to  the  publication.  One  ca 
easily  believe  that,  as  he  tells  us,  the  alteratio: 
has  given  rise  to  a great  deal  of  oensure,  frot 
persons  especially  who  do  not  know  the  building 
and  we  must  be  allowed  to  add  emphasis  to  th. 
feeling  which  he  certainly  expresses,  that  t 
make  such  a radical  alteration  in  an  ancien 
building  might  be  a very  dangerous  preceden 
for  inconsiderate  and  innovating  restorers.  Yel 
looking  at  the  facts  of  the  case  as  stated,  hov 
can  W0  see  any  other  rational  conclusion  ? T 
rebuild  a construotional  feature  which  bad  to  b 
altered  solely  on  account  of  its  weakness,  in  th^ 
same  form  from  the  conditions  of  which  tha 
very  weakness  partially  arose,  would  seem 
as  M.  ViolIet-le-Duo  says,  puerile  : and  whei 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  preserving  wha 
exists,  he  shows  that  very  probably  this  include) 
scarcely  any  of  the  original  work  at  all.  Tb 
special  case  is  not  of  so  much  interest  to  us  here 
for  its  own  sake,  but  it  is  certainly  siguifioan 
in  its  application  to  points  which  have  bee: 
raised  in  England  between  restorers  and  anti 
restorers  recently  ; and  it  brings  out  inapoiate< 
manner  the  principle  that  however  important  ar 
arobmologioal  considerations,  they  must  jieii 
finally  to  architectural,  that  is  to  say  (in  thl 
view  of  the  case),  to  construotional,  require 
meats;  and  that  to  work  in  this  spirit  is,  ii 
fact,  to  work  in  tbe  spirit  of  the  Medimvs 
builders,  who  get  so  much  reverence  fron 
arohmologists  from  a sentimental  point  of  view 
yet  who  were  themselves  such  hard. headed 
irreverent,  practising  arohiteofs. 


HOUSE  FOUNDATIONS  AND  DAIRIES  ^ 
IN  LONDON. 

Me,  Sclater-Booth’s  Bill  “ to  consolidate  andlf 
amend  the  law  relating  to  public  health  in  tbel 
metropolis  ’’  has  been  printed.  It  consists  oli 
106  clauses,  and  among  its  objects  are,  aooordingi 
to  the  preamble,  the  making  better  provisionj 
" for  regulating  the  foundations  of  buildings  andp 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  dairies  within  tbel 
metropolis.”  : 

The  clauses  on  these  subjects  are  as  follow  I; 
“ 6S.  The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  within  the 
city  of  London,  and  tbe  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  within  the  rest  of  the  metropolis,  may 
with  a view  to  the  prevention  of  injury  to  bealtii 
and  of  nuisance,  make  bye-laws,  providing,  with 
respect  to  dwelling-houses  to  bo  erected  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  that  all  offensive  or 
unwholesome  waste  or  refuse,  and  all  soil  that, 
has  been  rendered  offensive  or  unwholesome  by 
tbe  deposit  thereon  of  such  waste  or  refuse,  or  of' 
fa3Cal  matter,  shall  be  removed  from  the  sites  of' 
such  dwelliug-honses,  or  be  rendered  harmlesai 
before  tbe  foundations  of  any  such  dwelling' j 
bouses  are  commenced.” 

“ 69.  Tbe  Commissioners  of  Sewers  within  tbe : 
city  of  London,  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  ofl 
Works  within  the  rest  of  the  metropolis,  may, ; 
with  a view  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease,! 
make  bye-laws  with  respeot  to  all  or  any  of  tbe 
following  matters  (that  is  to  say)  (1)  Withfl 
respect  to  the  water-supply,  drainage,  and  venti-  ji 
lation  of  dairies  and  cow.sheds  in  the  occupation  ^ 
of  cowkeepers  and  dairymen  ; (2)  with  respect  H 
to  tbe  oleanlineasof  milkshopsaudof  any  vessels  t! 
used  for  receiving  or  containing  milk  for  sale;  B 
(3)  with  respect  to  precautions  to  be  taken 
for  protecting  milk  against  infection  or  con- 
tamination; and  (4)  with  respect  to  the  situation 
and  structure  of  dairies  and  cowsheds  erected 
and  intended  to  be  occupied  by  cowkeepers  or 
dairymen  after  the  passing  of  this  Act.” 


June  23,  1877.] 
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THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

John. — Peace  bo  to  France ; if  France  in  peace  permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own  ! 

If  not,  bleed  France,  and  peace  ascend  to  heaven  ! 

Fhilippe  Avgutie. — Peace  be  to  England;  if  that  war 

return 

From  France  to  England  there  to  live  in  peace ! 

England  we  love  ; and  for  that  England's  sake 

Wilh  burthen  of  our  armour  hero  we  s\!iai,~S}iaktpeare. 

The  moral  ruin  which  ia  remote  portions  of 
the  Western  Empire  socceeded  the  fall  of  Roman 
power  was  alleviated  to  some  small  degree  by 
the  material  legacy  it  left  upon  tho  face  of  the 
soil.  The  remnants  of  an  entrenched  camp,  of 
a city-wall,  of  a villa,  were  successively  occupied 
by  the  strongest  if  not  the  fittest  snrvivor.  Ont- 
side  and  between  these  oases  of  comparative 
civilisation,  the  people,  few  in  numbers,  lived  in 
a condition  of  brntality  and  barbarism ; inside, 
tho  class  which  is  now  called  the  people,  in  a 
state  of  absolute  dependence  or  of  aggravated 
slavery.  The  title  to  the  land  was  one  of  right, 
doubtless,  but  it  was  equally  one  of  might. 

In  the  countries  which  now  compose  France, 
the  germs  of  Western  polity  sprang  and 
developed  ; for  the  Gallic  form  of  organisation, 
though  barbarous,  was  still  superior,  in  the 
opinion  of  Taoitns,  to  that  of  the  Germans,  and, 
by  inference,  to  that  of  the  British.  Commerce 
with  the  home  cities  of  the  Empire  had  long 
ceased ; the  strongholds  and  honaes  of  the 
Roman  colonists  were  tumbling  to  pieces,  and 
tbo  country  around  was  depopulated.  The 
pioneers  of  feudality  subscribed  to  the  general 
law  that  “ they  shall  take  who  have  the  power, 
and  they  shall  keep  who  can.”  In  the  inevitable 
confusion  the  feudal  seigneur  rose.  The  strong 
man  who  bad  overcome  his  weaker  neighbours 
died  in  possession  of  the  land  he  had  taken, 
or  to  which,  by  right  of  conquest,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded. Ilia  heirs  saw,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  territory  upon  which  they  hunted ; and 
upon  which,  from  mere  force  of  custom,  they 
claimed  the  right  to  hunt,  to  apportion,  and  to 
enfei  ff. 

It  is  mere  infatnation  to  suppose  that  the 
covered  inclcsures  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Medimval  era  served  to  house  a community  of 
morks,  or  an  army  of  soldiers,  resembled  the 
abbey  and  the  fortress  familiar  to  us  from 
intricate  and  complicated  ruins.  Allowing  the 
proper  grain  of  salt  to  Gibbon's  description  of  a 
Roman  villa  in  the  Theodosian  age  — albeit 
founded  upon  Classical  authority,  — we  may 
assume  that  the  outlines  of  the  monastic  house- 
hold  were  traced  from  ancient  precedent;  bub 
we  cannot  possibly  assume  that  before  A.D.  000 
there  were  several  houses  as  important  as  that 
of  St.  Gall,  or  that  before  A.D.  1000  there  were 
several  bouses  as  important  as  that  of  Cluny. 
In  like  manner,  though  on  the  Continent  the 
fendal  system  bad  reached  a high,  if  not  its 
highest,  stage  of  advancement  before  the  Con. 
quest  of  England  permitted  its  introduction  to 
this  island , it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  castle 
of  the  seigneur  was  then  an  agglomeration  of 
solidly  - constructed  buildings;  nor  that  the 
houses  of  his  fiefs  or  feudatory  tenants  were 
more  substantial  edifices  than  the  trees  and  the 
loose  stones  npon  their  lands  permitted.  It  was 
not  till  after  the  First  Crusade  that  the  castle 
took  the  form  which  in  the  thirteenth  and  fonr- 
teenth  oentnries  received  development  and  modi- 
fication without  undergoing  any  radical  change. 
The  Chateau  Gaillard,  erected  by  Cceur-de-Lion 
at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  was  the 
marvel  of  that  age;  but  wo  doubt  if  Richard’s 
“child  of  a year”  grew  in  so  short  a space  of 
time  to  the  perfection  which  M.  Viollet-le. 
Dao  has  been  pleased  to  depict  in  bis  “ Dio- 
tionnaire  d' Architecture.”  Furthermore,  we  do 
not  doubt,  bub  we  know,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
know  from  judgment  by  analogy  and  inference, 
that  M.  Viollet-le-Dno’s  picture  of  a “ Chambre 
de  12«.  sifeole,”  in  bis  “ Diotionnaire  de  Mobilier,” 
never  formed  any  part  of  a fortress,  a hall,  an 
abbey,  or,  indeed,  any  sort  of  construction  erected 
in  France  or  England  daring  the  twelfth  century,  f 
The  feudal  oaable  only  began  at  the  end  of  that 
century  to  lose  tbe  aspect  of  an  intrenched 
camp.  It  was  only  in  the  thirteenth  century 

• See  p.  4fi8,  nnfe,— Cluny. 

+ M.  ViolIet-le-Dnc,  under  the  head  of  “ Chateau,” 
Bays,  at  page  105  of  bia  Dictionary : — '*  II  ae  fit,  dsna  la 
conitruclion  des  chateaux,  au  XIII®  aifecle,  une  rdvolution 
notable.  Jnsqu’alors  cea  rdsiden'-ee  ne  conaistaient  que 
dans  lea  enceintes  plus  ou  moiua  ^tendnes,  au  milieu  des- 
quelles  a’61evaient  le  donjon,  qui  fiorvait  de  demeure  seig- 
neuriiile  et  la  aalle  quelquefois  comprise  dans  le  donjon 
mfime.  Les  antres  batiments  n’dtaient  que  de»  appentii 
en  boit  sdpards  les  uns  des  autre!’,  syant  plutot  I'apparenco 
d’on  oantounement  que  d'une  residence  fixe," 


that  tho  effect  of  the  three  Crusades  began  to 
be  felt  and  appreciated  in  the  introduction  of 
carpet-hangings  and  staffs  of  all  kinds.  It  was 
only  towards  A.D.  1250  that  tbe  covered  smoky 
inclosure  within  which  the  household  lived  in 
common  was  divided  into  apartments.  Before 
then  a alight  distinction  had  existed  between 
that  part  of  the  Hall  reserved  to  the  master,  his 
wife  and  family,  and  that  part  common  to  all 
other  followers.  It  consisted  of  a wooden  plat- 
form raised  a few  stops  above- the  earthen  floor 
of  tbe  Hall  5 and  this  platform  was  nltimatoly 
enclosed  by  a partition  more  substantial  than 
Saracenic  tapestry  had  sometimes  afforded. 

Nor  do  all  the  MSS.  of  the  time  offer  support 
to  the  evidence  upon  which  M.  Tiollet-le-Dao 
doubtless  founds  his  sketch  of  domestic  privacy 
and  Inxnry  in  the  thirteenth  century.  A great 
deal  of  light  is  thrown  upon  tbe  Mediaoval 
household  [A.D.  1228]  in  tbe  story  of  the 
“ Cbatelain  do  Coney.”  * An  incident  in  it 
relates  to  an  intrigne  carried  on  between  the 
Cbatelain  and  tbe  Dame  de  Fayel,  a lady  who 
resides  with  her  husband  at  a short  distance 
from  Coney.  The  hnsband,  apprised  of  the 
affair,  does  what  French  husbands  still  do  under 
similar  ciroamstances.  He  pretends  to  go  on  a 
journey,  and  returns  suddenly,  in  the  hope  of 
surprising  tbe  lovers.  Bathe  sarpribes  only  the 
Dame’s  maid  in  conversation  with  tbe  Cbatelain 
at  tbe  door  of  the  Hall,  while  from  her  chamber 
tbe  Dame  de  Fayel,  who  is  ill  and  abed,  hears 
all  that  passes.  Another  time  tbe  Cbatelain, 
disguised  as  a pedlar,  arrives  at  the  Hall ; 
the  Dame,  forewarned  of  the  visit,  has  sent  all 
her  attendants,  in  fact  the  whole  honsebold,  into 
the  fields.  Her  husband  is  away,  and  she  is 
thus  alone  with  her  lover ; bat  a storm  breaks, 
the  attendants  return  for  shelter,  and  the  pedlar 
is  discovered  showing  his  wares  to  the  Dame, 
who  offers  him  supper  and  rest.  He,  however, 
is  not  hungry,  only  tired,  and  a bed  is  prepared 
for  him  at  a corner  of  the  Hall,  in  which  he  lies 
until  supper  is  finished  and  the  household  is 
asleep,  when  he  picks  his  way  silently  to  the 
generous  arms  of  tbe  Dame  de  Fayel.  This  record 
of  primitive  manners, — we  do  not  mean  morals, — 
iu  a part  of  France  oorapriaed  within  the  Royal 
Domaio,  and  among  the  nobles,  may  be  eon. 
veniently  opposed  to  the  elegance  and  refine, 
ment  with  which  modern  skill  and  learning 
have  invested  the  private  life  of  Medimval 
France. 

In  Western  Europe  the  traces  of  Roman 
manners  were  everywhere  visible  as  late  as  tho 
thirteenth  century;  on  the  eastern  bonndaries 
of  the  ancient  domination  they  are  still  apparent. 
Without  going  back  to  the  impenetrable  period 
of  fable,  King  Arthur’s  Round  Table  is  only  the 
semicircular  triclinium,  or  at  least  two  semi- 
circular  triclinia  placed  opposite  each  other.  It 
has  been  the  fashion  to  depict  the  knights  seated 
with  their  legs  under  it  ; but  they  probably  re. 
dined  upon  it.  In  illuminated  MSS.  anterior  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  pictures  of  banquets 
show  men  and  women  lying  in  Roman  fashion 
upon  divans  placed  often  in  the  open  air.  In 
the  “ Mule  sans  frain,”  a knight  and  the  dame 
who  is  entertaining  him  take  their  places  upon 
a silver.footed  divan  covered  with  rich  stuffs  and 
adorned  with  preoions  stones.  The  album  of 
Villard  de  Honnecourt,  snpposed  to  be  of  the 
thirteenth  centnry,  is  principally  composed  of 
drawings  copied  from  early  MSS,,  and  his  repre- 
sentations of  saints  are  classical  in  form  and  even 
dress.  In  the  year  1200  some  English  prisoners, 
taken  by  Philippe  Auguste,  were  sent  to  the 
castle  at  Mantes,  and  it  ia  recorded  that  Josselin 
graoionsly  permitted  them  to  lie  in  front  of  the 
table  at  which  he  ate.  A chair  was  then  tbe 
master’s  seat,  or  a seat  of  honour;  his  kinsmen 
sab  upon  forms  and  stools,  and  the  free  depend, 
enta  of  the  honsebold  lay  or  squatted  on  tbe 
floor.  The  use  of  the  garland  at  festivities  con. 
tinned  tbroughont  the  Middle  Ages.  The  cost 
of  wreaths  of  flowers  to  present  to  the  guests  at 
a wedding  formed  a considerable  item  of  expense, 
and  it  is  noted  in  a French  M S.  of  about  A.D.  1400. 
The  freedom  of  a citizen  of  London  was  conferred 
by  placing  a garland  upon  the  head.  A remnant 
of  ancient  manners  is  perceptible  in  the  Medimval 
onstom  of  offering  water  to  tbe  members  of 
the  family  and  the  guests  in  order  of  precedence 
before  and  daring  a meal.  Froissart  describes 
a visit  paid  by  Edward  HI.,  during  an  invasion 
of  Scotland,  in  1342,  to  tbe  castle  of  the  Dame 
de  Salisbury.  The  king  leads  tbe  dame,  hand 
in  band,  tbroogh  the  Hall  into  her  chamber.  Her 
hnsband,  Salisbury,  is  a prisoner  among  the 

* “L’Histoire  da  Ch&telainde  Couey,"  Crapelet,  Paris, 
1829, 


Scots ; she  is,  therefore,  head  of  tho  household* 
The  order  for  dinner  ia  given,  the  tables  are  set 
out,  the  Hall  ia  hung  with  tapestry.  The  dame, 
having  seen  everything  prepared,  returns  to 
the  king,  and  in  Froissart’s  words,  modernised, 
says  : — “ Sire,  venez  en  la  salle  ; les  chevaliers 
vons  attendant  pour  laver.”  The  same  writer 
describes  au  entertainment  offered  at  the  Court 
of  France  in  A.D.  1390  to  an  embassy  from 
England  ; * and  a similar  fashion  then  prevailed. 
Dinner  at  ten  or  eleven  in  the  morning,  and 
supper  about  six  in  the  evening,  were  the  two 
common  meals.  These  wore  announced  by  sound 
of  trumpet,  just  as  a bell  or  gong  now  summons 
a household.  Before  each  meal  the  hands  were 
washed,  and  afeer  the  viands  were  despatched 
water  was  offered  a second  time.  This  occurred 
between  the  dinner  and  the  dessert,  when  tho 
cloths  or  napkins  were  removed,  and  the  sweets, 
spices,  and  wines  wore  introduced. t Ladies  nob 
only  sat  at  the  board ; men  and  women  sat  in 
couples,  ate  off  the  same  plate,  drank  from  the 
same  cup.  In  the  “ Cbatelain  de  Coney,”  a 
lady  contrives  to  place  herself  next  the  Cbatelain 
at  a banquet,  in  order  to  “ manger  ensemhle.'* 
At  the  same  banquet,  the  hostess,  the  Dame 
de  Fayel,  sings  during  tho  meal,  and  the  whole 
company  join  in  tbe  refrain.  Tbe  tables 
are  at  length  removed;  the  hostess,  taking  by 
the  hand  the  knight  and  the  lady  who  are  nearest 
to  her,  begins  the  dance.  But  at  that  time  the 
use  of  tables,  of  cloths  and  napkins,  as  well  as 
tbo  habit  of  washing  at  meals,  was  necessarily 
peculiar  to  tbe  few.  That  even  the  Court  of 
Philippe  Auguste  was  rude,  and  his  retinue 
small, — due,  some  have  urged,  to  the  king’s 
eimplioiby, — is  known  from  tbe  accounts  still 
preserved  of  bis  privy  expenses,  A.D.  1202-3. 
Therein  it  may  be  seen  that  the  garments  of 
the  king  and  the  princes  were  renewed  three 
times  a year,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Andrew,  at 
Christmas,  and  on  Assumption  Day. 

We  venture  to  think  that  of  all  the  many 
books  in  France  and  England,  the  most 
valuable  treatise  npon  Mediaeval  manners,  bo- 
Ciuee  it  is  calmly  written  and  trustworthy 
references  are  given  in  it,  ia  due  to  an 
English  author  — tho  late  Hudson  Turner. 
M.  ViolIet-le-Duo  quotes  him  continually,  and 
enlarges  upon  each  quotation.  We  take  the 
subjoined  plan  from  Turner’s  book;  and  though 
he  drew  it  from  a survey  of  the  foundation  walls, 
which  alone  existed,  it  may  bo  regarded  as  the 
type  of  signorial  residence — that  of  the  dominant 


fe^ — during  the  thirteenth  century.  A is  tbo 
commou  Hall,  B B are  the  chambers.  The  fact 
that  Turner  found  a central  pier  iu  the  doorway, 
dd,  doubtless  induced  him  to  divide  the  privy 
part  of  the  building  into  two  rooms.  It  ia 
situated  in  Hampshire,  and  is  popularly  knowu 
as  King  John’s  House.  But  in  that  king’s  time 
the  distinction  between  A and  B B was  not 
• “Quand  on  cut  dine  a grand  loieir,  lavd,  et  lev^  les 

tables  et  rendu  grilces,  menestrels  de  bouebe  et  du  bas 
mealier  furent  appareill^s  devant  le  roi.  . . . Commo 

ila  ont.  d’OBage.”— Froissart,  iv.,  18. 

t IVashiDg  at  dinner  was  absoluteJj  indispensable.  The 
first  mention  of  a fork  is  said  to  occur  in  an  inventory  of 
tho  silver  belonging  to  Charles  V.,  A.D.  1379. 

f “Some  Account  of  Domestic  Architecture  inEngland.’’ 
By  T.  iludsou  Turner.  J.  H.  Parker,  Oxford  and  London. 
This  book  Las  been  extensively  quoted  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry, 
R.A.,  in  hia  recent  lectures  at  the  Royal  Academy ; but 
the  Professor,  in  acknowledging  tbe  fact,  alluded  only  to 
Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Turner  died  after  the  publication  of 
the  first  volume,  which,  by-the-bye,  is  the  only  safe  volum® 
to  quote.  It  was  Mr.  Turner’s  misfortune,  not  to  die,  but 
to  leave  his  valuable  notes  in  MS.  to  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Parker. 
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ordioarily  maintained  in  so  solid  a manner  as  i 
shown  in  fig.  1.  The  Hall  of  the  twelfth  century 
was  simply  a covered  inoloaure,  the  Qoor  of  which 
resembled  that  of  a modern  barn  in  England,  or 
a modern  cellar  in  Paris.  It  was  strewn  with 
rashes.  Dogs,  and  even  horses,  entered  the  Hall ; 
they  sometimes  lay  there,  and  necessarily  in  wet 
weather  the  surface  was  soft  and  muddy.  At 
one  end  there  was  a flooring  of  rough  planks, 
called  a dais  • ultimately  more  than  one  dais  was 
erected  m different  parts  of  the  Hall.  A dais  was 
afterwards  hung  with  tapestry,  and  sometimes 
covered  like  a tent,— a fact  which  has  led  the 
word  “dais,”  in  modern  French,  to  signify  a 
canopy,  its  English  signification  beiof^  the  true 
and  original  acceptation  of  the  term.  A fire  was 
kindled  in  the  centre  of  the  Hall,  and  the  central 
opening  in  the  roof,  which  developed  into  a lantern 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  contories 
•was  a necessary  ventilator  through  which  tbo 
smoke  escaped.  Donbtless  each  group  of  inmates 
sometimes  kindled  a fire  in  different  corners. 
Ihe  diEBonlties  enoonntered  by  a civilised 
modern  to  realise  one  vast  apartment,  in  which 
men,  women,  and  children  of  all  conditions  and 
ages  are  honeed  in  common,  is  overcome  by  the 
^'ghteat  acquaintance  with  hotel-life  east  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  or,  better  still,  with  the  unreserve 
labitaal  betireen  the  aeies  in  Japan  ut  the 
present  day. 

At  the  beginningof  the  thirteenth  century  the 
Hall  differed  bub  slightly  from  that  of  the  pre- 
oediDg  century.  It  was  larger,  and  was  some, 
ti^mes  divided  by  columns  and  arches ; between 
them  tapestry  was  suspended,  and  at  different 
times  wood  and  plaster  partitions  were  erected. 
It  often  formed  the  nucleus  around  which  gnests 
were  sheltered  in  extemporised  coverings,  or  the 
multitnde  squatted  and  encamped.  Iludson 
Turner  cites  the  visit  of  the  Bishop  of  Laodicea 
to  Henry  III.,  when  “an  apartment  with  a 
chimney  of  plaster  was  built  for  him  against  one 
of  the  towers  in  Windsor  Castle.”  There  is  a 
record  also  of  Henry  III.  ordering  the  wood 
cellar  at  Clarendon  “ to  bo  fitted  up  as  a chamber 
for  the  knights  in  attendance  on  his  person.” 
Turner  8 words  are  clear  enough  when  he  says 
“The  directions  for  the  repairs  and  additions  to 
royal  manor-houses  issned  by  Henry  HI.  prove 
that  no  systematic  plan  was  adopted  with  refer- 
once  to  those  buildings.  When  a large  extent  of 
ground  was  enclosed,  forming  what  was  called  a 
court  (ciiHa),  in  which  the  original  building  was 
of  small  extent,  it  was  the  custom  to  enlarge  the 
accommodation  as  required  by  the  erection  from 
time  to  time  of  new  edifices  as  chambers 
chapels,  kitchens,  which  in  tbo  first  instance 
were  dotted  here  and  there  within  the  enclosure. 
When  a number  of  separate  buildings  had  been 
thus  created,  they  were  gradually  connected  by 
covered  passages  (aleia)  built  of  wood,  some, 
times  open  at  the  sides,  but  more  frequently 
made  quite  weather-proof,  so  that  the  queen 
mighc  walk  from  her  chamber  to  chapol  ‘ with  a 
dry  foot.’”*  On  the  approach  of  a festival,  or 
of  some  royal  or  knightly  ceremonial,  it  was 
usual  to  erect  “lodges”  outside  the  walls  of  a 
large  building.  Inside,  temporary  partitions  were 
constructed.  At  the  coronation  of  Edward  I. 

“ all  the  vacant  ground  within  the  enclosure  of 
the  P.ilace  of  Westminster  was  entirely  covered 
with  honses  and  other  offices.”  Sheds  for  cooks 
with  openings  at  the  top  to  permit  the  escape 
of  smoke,  were  built;  places  were  railed  off  for 
the  cauldrons  and  other  kitohenutensils.  Turner 
quotes,  in  support  of  his  description,  the  records 
of  Master  Bobert  of  Beverley,  which  are  so 
Minute  that  they  give  the  price  of  tbeparcbment 
and  cords  used  in  the  measurement  of  both 
the  largo  and  the  small  IHalls  at  Westminster 
The  agglomeration  of  “lodges”  or  huts  and 
booths  around  a common  centre  is  the  origin  of 
the  collegiate  town  and  the  inn  of  court.f  The 
Classical  or  Eastern  bazaar,  the  street  or  quarter 
inMedimval  cities  devoted  to  a particular  trade 
are  due  to  the  same  oauee.  The  different  mem^ 
bers  of  a company  or  coriioration  originally 
dwelt  and  worked  around  their  Hall  or  common 
place  of  meeting. 

In  a citizen’s  will— a deed  of  A.D.  1326,  pre- 
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served,  in  Hudson  Turner’s  time,  in  the  Chapter 
House  at  Westminster — occurs  a passage  descrip- 
tive of  “ two  shops  which  are  In  front  of  the 

stone  bouse together  with  the  cellar 

under  the  same  stone  house  ....  with  the  free 
light  of  the  same  collar  towards  the  south 
through  the  iron-barred  window  without  any  ob- 
struotion  or  hindrance  of  light” — part  of  a 
legacy  bequeathed  by  the  testator.  Shops  then 
often  consisted  of  boards ; they  were  sheds, 
with  perhaps  a sleeping-kft  over,  not  unlike  the 
'tabernao”  of  Ancient  Borne;  and  sometimes 
built  like  them  against  a substantial  erection  of 
brick  or  stone.  In  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  Henry  HI.  in  A.D.  1251,  the  houses  are  said 
to  have  been  three  and  even  four  stories  in  height ; 
they  may  have  been  exceptions  occurring  in  the 
most  frequented  quarter  of  the  city.  These 
" three-chambered  honsea”*  of  “ four  stories  ” or 
more — if  “stationum”  may  bo  so  translated — 
80  astonished  Henry  III.  and  bis  retinue,  that  it 
may  be  concluded  the  English  cities  of  the  time 
offered  nothing  to  compare  with  the  size  and 
relative  beauty  of  the  French  capital.  The  fact, 
however,  that  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  even  in  neighbourhoods  abound- 
ing with  stone  and  granite,  thoordinary  citizen’s 
house  was  principally  composed  of  wood  and 
plaster,  implies  an  equally  rare  use  of  stone  in 
similar  habitations  erected  at  an  earlier  date. 
The  few  waifs  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  remaining  in  France  and  England  show 
that  the  work  was  too  well  and  strongly  executed 
to  fall  hastily  in  ruin,  or  to  invite  destruction. 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  solid  and  substantial 
domestic  edifices  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  few  in 
number  than  that  the  majority  were  ruthlessly 
destroyed  at  the  Reformation,  and  during  the 
years  of  transition  which  preceded  it.  The 
diagram  we  append  (fig.  2),  is  said  byM.  Yiollet- 


towards  the  principle  of  individuality,  progress 
during  the  fourteenth  century,  Froissart  h 
emphasised  his  description  of  a “ poor  ” womat 
dwelling  at  Bruges,  A.D.  13S2;  and  we  take 
that  the  “ poor  ” woman  of  Froissart  must  not  1 
identified  with  the  poor  of  the  present  da 
Binges  was  then  a rich  city  with  a complete  ci\ 
administration  ; the  Count  of  Flanders  is  flyir 
through  the  streets  from  pursuers  who  are  cloi 
at  his  heels.  He  evades  them,  and  enters  t! 
first  house,  the  door  of  which  is  open.  It  wi 
not  “ hotel  de  seigneur,  da  salles,  de  chambres,  i 
de  palais"  * But  it  was  a poor  little  lions 
blackened  with  the  smoke  of  peat  burning  in  i: 
and  above  was  a poor  chamber,  to  which  a laddc 
of  seven  steps  led,  where  a litter  of  obildre 
belonging  to  the  poor  woman  lay  asleep.  I 
such  a city  as  Bruges,  the  bouses  of  the  burgessf 
at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  were  ni 
doubtedly  commodious,  fer  they  were  filled  wit 
a numerous  household,  by  no  means  exclusive! 
composed  of  kinsmen;  but  the  division  of  th 
house  into  private  apartments  was  still  partu 
and  incomplete.f 

The  difficult  and  obscure  subject  of  fends 
tenure  need  only  bo  mentioned  so  far  as  ' 
relates  to  the  rise  of  the  “ commune”  from  t 
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several  trades,  the  vendors  of  the 
vanouB  commodities,  and  the  labourers  o(  every  kind  are 
••n  V distinct  places  accor.I- 

• n to  their  employments.'  In  adescriplinn  ofthe  Hindus 
157U  L’"8<?hoteo,  who  sailed  for  India  in 

a oostom  PMsage  The  heathens  have 

fathpr®.  change  trade,  bat  must  use  his 

Hade  dHiighters  ofthe  same 

and  «t  Inart  p ‘^^7  ««  divided 

nation  a?e  ” occupation  by  iiaelfe,  a,  countriee  and 


le-Duc  to  be  the  type  of  house  peculiar  to  a part 
of  France  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Remains 
of  such  habitations  are  said  to  exist  at  4vallon, 
Flavlgny,  Semur,  and  at  Dijon.  M.  Viollet-Ie.’ 
Due  has  designed  a charming  elevationf  to  this 
plan ; it  is  of  stone,  and  three  stories  in  height, 
with  a steep  tiled  roof.  But  we  regard  it  with 
the  deepest  suspicion ; and  though  we  have  seen 
a two-storied  building  in  a street  at  Reims  which 
was  probably  erected  in  the  thirteenth  century, 

we  doubt  whether  it  was  a private  habitation 

at  least  it  was  not  an  ordinary  one.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  household  of  a 
burgess— manners  being  such  as  they  were — 
could  occupy  nine  rooms,  especially  in  the 
obscurer  parts  of  the  country.  We  would,  how- 
ever, call  attention  to  the  circular  stair-turret 
projecting  over  the  entrance;  the  position  of 
these  stairs  is  in  accordance  with  classical  tra- 
dition.  Thereby  each  story  forms  a distinct 
house  of  three  rooms ; three  different  house- 
holds could  have  occupied  the  building.  At 
c is  the  common  entrance,  at  d the  common 
external  descent  to  the  cellar,  an  arrangement 
usual  in  French  residences  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  If  a separate  family  inhabited  a 
distinct  story,  the  entrance  to  each  of  the  two 
upper  stories  would  be  into  the  room  A,  which 
would  thus  become  an  ante-chamber  or  hall 
leading  into  the  rooms  B B on  either  side  of  it. 
In  a building  so  arranged  it  was  perfectly  possible 
to  add  an  extra  story  for  tbe  accommodation  of 
another  family  without  disturbing  the  autonomy 
of  the  other  households.  We  are,  however,  by 
no  means  disposed  to  doubt  that  the  men  who 
in  the  thirteenth  century  built  parts  of  Canter- 
bury  and  Contances  cathedrals  as  we  can  see 
them  now,  were  unable  to  construct  a private 
habitation  with  equal  science  and  propriety.  We 
urge  only  that  in  those  days  the  predominant 
principle  of  ancient  government  was  only  par- 
tially obliterated ; what  the  State  was  in  Rome 

the  Community  was  in  Western  Europe, the 

individnal  was  still  comparatively  nothing.  The 
diffusion  of  domestic  economy,  the  advance 


Mutlhcw  Faria  ‘‘et  mansiones  tricamerataa,  et 
quatiior  etiam  stationam  vel  aajpHuj.'' 

+ “Dioiionnaire  da  TArohiteettue  FrancaiBe 
iMaisoD,— p.  239.  ’ 


i,w  Luoiioo  <ji  tuo  uuLuiuuue  from  t 
burgh,  and  the  development  of  the  burgess  olai 
The  seigneur  lent  bis  land  on  lease  just  as 
does  now,  but  his  tenants  were  vas.'ials  bound 
their  lords  by  indiasolnble  ties.  On  terms  whii 
practically  deprived  the  vassal  of  the  right 
dispose  of  his  person,  a domain  was  sometim 
apportioned  np  to  the  very  walls  of  the  oast 
which  protected  it.  The  vassal,  besides  doii 
homage,  paid  his  lord  in  money  and  kind;  t! 
lease  first  made  for  his  lifetime  was  coniiuued 
that  of  his  son,  grandson,  and  their  heirs.  T1 
unsettled  character  of  the  times  and  the  probab 
absence  of  written  doenments  often  left  tl 
vassal  in  absolute  possession  of  tbe  Ian 
It  was  often  difficult,  in  the  embarrassment 
quantity  to  define  the  boundaries  betwi 
separate  domains.  Stragglers  had  settled  < 
the  confines  or  on  the  waste  lands  ; they  dwe 
in  huts  which,  before  the  twelfth  century,  clut 
parasitically  to  the  walls  of  an  abbey  or  tl 
slope  of  what  was  then  little  better  than  a cam 
In  one  a community  of  monks  bolding  vassa 
male  and  female,  surrounded  by  armed  follower 
artisans,  and  serfs,  reigned  over  the  country  ft 
and  near.  In  the  other  a seigneur  with  a wii 
and  concubines,  with  kinsmen  and  dependent 
with  a warlike  clan  ready  to  follow  him  when 
ever  he  chose  to  lead,  governed  in  absolut 
fashion  as  much  of  the  country  as  he  could  con 
veniently  subdue.  The  two  forces,  distan 
neighbours,  were  never  permanently  hostile 
they  were  always  useful  to  each  other.  The  tao 
and  learning  of  the  monks,  the  arm  and  weapoi 
of  the  seigueur,  were  mutually  indispensable 
Tbe  seigneur  even  courted  tbe  chiefs  of  tin 
monastic  community;  he  sometimes  gave  then 
land  and  granted  them  a charter  of  privileges 
Ultimately  the  religious  house  rose  within  eighi 
of  the  castle  wall.  The  two  crowned  a hill  beneatl 
which  lay  clusters  of  huts  spreading  slowlj 
along  the  banka  of  a river  or  the  beaten  track  oi 
some  main  route.  Then,  only  two  out  of  the 
three  estates  in  the  future  hierarchy  of  realms 
existed;  the  king  at  a distance,  and  with  no 
constantly  visible  power ; the  nobility,  scattered, 
suspicious  of  each  other,  and  individually  power- 
ful. From  the  settlement  of  stragglers  and  out. 
eiders,  alike  dependent  upon  the  fortress  and  the 
abbey — upon  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  military 
forces,  of  neither  of  which  they  formed  part, — 
tbe  third  estate  was  to  spring. 

The  establishment  of  the  civil  community, 
the  rise  of  the  burgess  class,  has  been  attributed 
by  historians  to  political  foresight  and  design. 
But  what  are  now  known  as  municipal  rights 
were  in  the  beginning  privileges  obtained  by 
accident  and  chance.  The  researches  of  Augustin 
Thierry  have  rendered  clear  many  moot  points 
which  before  the  publication  of  his  “ Lettres  sur 
I’Histoire  de  France  ” were  confused  and  obscure. 
A quarrel  between  a seigneur  and  an  abbot 
about  the  homage  of  vassals  was  not  unfrequent ; 
the  question  as  to  whom  tbe  inhabitants  of  the 
settlement,  lying  between  the  abbey  and  the 
castle,  owed  allegiance,  was  not  difficult  to  raise. 


Froissart, xoi. 

+ _Ia  Ilaliam's  ” Middle  Ages”  (State  of  Socit 
i-i3,  ir.,  pt-  ii.),  it  is  eaid  that  “ several  teBtimonies  to 
flourishing  condition  of  Flemish  manufacturers  occur 
the  twelfth  century,  and  some  might  perhaps  be  founds, 
earlier.  A writer  of  the  thirteenth  century  asserta  ti 
all  the  world  was  clothed  from  English  wool  wroughl 
Flanders."  Such  passages  are  of  slight  value  ss  C' 
tribntions  to  history,  even  when  supported,  as  Hallam  1 
not  supported  them,  by  due  reference  to  authorities. 
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Cho  iosigniGoanoe,  at  Brat,  of  these  settlers  was 
fheic  best  protectioa  from  both.  Vagabondage 
perhaps  had  given  most  of  them  freedom ; 
iheir  children  were  born  free.  In  one  instance, 
they  had  actually  built  a bridge  of  boats  across 
the  river  j they  had  established  a market  for  the 
iale  of  their  produce  and  of  the  goods  they 
manafactured  j their  doings  were  talked  of  in 
ibbeys  and  fortresses  many  miles  away ; even 
;he  king  had  been  told  of  them.  The  motinons 
spirit  they  showed  was  precipitated  rather  by 
soolesiastioal  ambition  than  military  intolerance. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Burgh,  afterwards  the 
' Commune,”  of  Cambrai  were  long  in  open  war 
with  ecclesiastical  authority.  They  formed  a 
league  in  their  own  defence  about  A.D.  957,  and 
mother  in  1024;  they  effected  a species  of 
revolution  in  1064,  and  twelve  years  afterwards 
:hey  were  recognised  as  an  association  of 
aurgesses.  Disputes  with  the  clergy  ending  in 
aloodshed  led  to  the  formation  of  Noyon ; and  a 
quarrel  with  the  Abbot  of  Vezelay,  which  was 
jspoused  by  the  Count  of  Nevers,  led  to  the 
formation  of  Nevers.  While  aspiring  burgesses 
invoked,  as  occasion  offered  or  expediency 
demanded,  the  aid  of  the  clerical  or  the  military 
power,  these  chronic  dissensions  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Royal  prerogative } the  king 
was  neither  slow  to  use  his  opportunity,  nor 
the  civil  community  slow  to  accept  the  mediation 
Dr  protection  he  was  able  to  offer.  A charter, 
similar  to  that  conceded  by  the  seigneur  to  a 
religions  community,  was  demanded  by  the  in- 
tiabitanta  of  a burgh.  The  privileges  early 
granted  to  a community  of  monks  were  confirmed 
by  the  Pope  ; the  privileges  afterwards  granted 
to  a community  of  citizens  were  conBrmed  by 
the  king.  More,  the  king  himself  conceded 
similar  charters  on  the  due  and  submissive  poti. 
tion  of  the  burgesses.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  iuhabltanta  of  what  is  now 
Soissons  received  their  first  charter  from  Louis 
loGros;  towards  the  close  of  the  same  century 
;he  iohabitants  of  what  is  now  Sens  received 
theirs  from  Philippe  Angnste.  The  tenor  of 
30th  betrays  the  defensive  character  of  the  oon- 
;ract.  The  burgesses  swear  to  give  freely,  ac- 
jording  to  their  means,  aid,  and  succour  to  each 
Rher  ; they  swear  never  to  allow  anything  to  be 
taken  forcibly  from  any  one  of  them.  In  the 
issertion  of  independence  and  the  maintenance 
)f  their  rights,  the  Flemings  appear  to  have 
3eeQ  foremost.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  con- 
omporary  writings  extant  without  perceiving 
,hab  the  lead  in  this  revolution, — silent  as  far  as 
)rdinary  history  is  concerned, — was  taken  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Northern  France  and  of 
Belgium. 

To  that  revolution  is  mainly  doe  the  develop- 
neub  which,  on  the  Continent  during  the 
thirteenth  century  and  iu  this  island  during  the 
fonrteenth  century,  marks  tho  course  of  archi- 
teebnre  audits  subsidiary  arts.  The  free  com- 
Bunity  of  burgesses  baaed  the  discipline  to 
which  they  subjected  themselves  upon  tho 
nonastio  model.  A charter  had  been  required 
KD  give  freedom  of  organisation  to  the  whole 
3ody;  different  members  of  it  exercising  the 
iame  calling  claimed  a charter  to  confirm  their 
)wn  freedom  of  organisation.  The  dependent 
irtifioers  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
jentury  pursued  their  various  occupations 
within  the  privacy  of  the  cloister,  saw  and 
nevitably  envied  those  who,  outside,  exercised 
nmilar  pursuits  in  the  enjoyment  of  compara- 
;iv6  liberty.  Accustomed  to  discipline  within, 
;hoy  were  prepared  to  renew  the  same  obliga- 
iions  without,  the  abbey  boundary.  Hence  the 
;rade  corporation  which,  though  it  may  mean 
nonopoly  now,  meant  freedom  then.  By  a 
luke  of  language  two  words  of  different  origin 
tre  identical  iu  practice  ; the  Medicoval  “ oor- 
3oration”  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
absolute  co-operation.”  When  a household, 
in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  word,  was  the 
appanage  of  the  few,  the  trade  corporation  was, 
30  to  speak,  a co-operative  household.  In  the 
:hirteenbh  century  some  of  the  trades  of  Paris 
were  accorded  royal  charters ; in  the  fourteenth 
:eDtury  all  demanded  them,  and  each  obtained  one. 
[n  England  the  charters  granted  by  Edward  III. 
mply  that  each  corporation  had  existed  and 
jnjoyed  the  right  to  trade  or  work  from  imme- 
norial  antiquity.  Iu  France  the  corporations 
were  dedicated  to  different  saints  j in  London  tjje 
iity  companies  were  placed  nnder  the  charge  of 
mtelar  saints  whose  names  are  inscribed  in 
jxiating  charters.  The  “mystery  ” of  a trade  is 
i,  corrupt  derivation  of  the  word  “ mestier  ” — the 
nodern  “metier” — and  a similar  term,”  mister i,” 
was  used  in  Venice  ditring  the  fifteenth  century. 


The  word  was  carried  to  India  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  “ mistari  ” is  there  the  accepted  name  for  a 
native  master-artifioer. 

The  Book  of  Estienne  Boyleaux,*  a work  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  rules'  of 
several  trade  corporations.  These  rules,  to 
which  members  of  all  grades  submitted,  related 
to  the  hours  of  work,  number  of  apprentices  and 
assistants,  and  the  exemptions  of  duty  which 
long  service  allowed.  Most  of  the  trades  were 
forbidden  to  work  by  candle  or  torch  light.  A 
Parisian  goldsmith  could  only  take  one  “ foreign” 
apprentice,  but  he  might  have  as  many  of  bis 
own  lineage  or  that  of  his  wife  as  he  chose ; 
and  these  apprentices  were  compelled  to  serve  ten 
years.  A Parisian  smith  was  permitted  to  take 
as  many  apprentices  and  assistants  as  be  pleased. 
Anybody  could  be  a mason  in  Paris  if  he  under- 
stood the  “ mystery,”  and  would  work  according 
to  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  corporation. 
A mason  could  take  only  one  apprentice  for  a 
term  of  not  less  than  six  years.  If  he  took  one 
for  less,  a fine  bad  to  be  paid  to  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Blaise, — the  patron-saint  of  masons  and  car- 
penters,— unless  such  apprentices  were  his  sons 
lawfully  begotten.  He  could  take  a second  ap- 
prentice  as  soon  as  the  first  had  served  five  out 
of  the  six  years.  The  same  rules  governed  the 
masons,  the  stonecutters,  the  viorteliers,  and  the 
plasterers ; except  that  the  masons  and  tho 
plasterers  were  bonnd  to  take  their  part  in  the 
watch, — a duty  from  which  certain  free  trades 
(mestiers  franz)  of  the  city  of  Paris  were  ex- 
empt, among  others  the  paintres-ymagiers” 
and  the  “ tailleurs  de  pierre” 

The  Medimval  prefix  of  “ free  ” to  a particular 
trade  has  induced  various  hypotheses.  In  the  thir- 
teecthand  fourteenth  centuries,  when  slavery — at 
least  servitude  or  serfdom — was  still  more  or  less 
rife, it  had  a serious  and  far  from  oonvontional  sig- 
nifioatioD.  The  freemasons — we  do  notconfonnd 
the  “ free  and  accepted  ” brotherhood  of  to-day 
with  the  genuine  fraternity — were  pre-eminently 
free,  for  they  were  errant  and  gregarious. 
Gervase  of  Canterbury,  writing  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  describes  certain  guilds  or  societies  of 
Frenobmeu  and  Englishmen  skilled  in  works  of 
wood  and  stone,  who  travelled  from  place  to 
place.  They  probably  had  their  head-quarters 
in  some  particular  locality,  both  iu  Erauce  and 
England;  but  that  they  established  themselves 
in  lodges  around  the  building  upon  which  they 
were  engaged  is  certain.  The  materials  for  a 
useful  ,work  on  the  freemasons,  existing  in  the 
Transactionsf  of  tho  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Arohiteots,  were  collected  by  Mr.  Wyatt  Pap- 
worth.  He,  however,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  title  of  “ free  ” was  given  to  those  who 
worked  in  free-stono  — a conclusion  perhaps 
tenable,  perhaps  untenable,  from  tbe  fact  that 
the  mason  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  specially 
a Btono-outter.  But  other  trades  besides  the 
“ mystery  ” of  the  masons  were  called  “ free.” 
In  the  first  Charter  of  Incorporation  granted  in 
A.D.  1364  by  tbe  king  in  counsel  to  the  London 
Company  of  Drapers,  there  is  the  following 
passage  Further,  that  none  having  cloth  to 
sell  in  tbe  city  or  suburbs  do  sell  it  in  the  way 
of  free  drapers  of  the  said  mystery  of  drapery,” 
The  charter  of  Edward  III.  to  the  London 
Fishmongers’  Company  describes  the  “ pessoners 
enfranchises  en  lour  ley-halmod.”  In  the  time  of 
Henry  Yf.  an  ordinance  of  the  cloth- workers, 
relating  to  apprentices  is  thus  worded  : — “ None  , 
shall  put  out  or  lend  forth  any  of  his  apprentices 
to  work  with  any  other,  becanse  it  will  hinder 
and  take  away  the  living  of  free  journeymen.”^ 
In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  every 
man  who  was  not  a freeman  was  described  as 
an  alien  or  a “ forraigner”  by  the  citizens  of 
London.  Tho  records  of  the  London  companies, 
and  of  the  Paris  corporations,  disclose  the  in- 
controvertible fact  that  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
even  after  the  Reformation,  there  were  bodies  of 
men  of  different  grades,  working  together  in 
trained  and  mntnal  harmony.  Their  Halls  were 
centres  of  edneation,  political  discipline,  and 
social  economy;  but  each  “mystery”  was  a 
monopoly  which  rose,  flourished,  and  decayed. 
Tbe  carcass  still  remains  effete  and  corpulent; 
and  that  unwritten  law  which  forbids  mankind 
to  retrace  its  steps — whereby  “ revival  ” of  every 
phase  has  no  endurance— renders  its  renascence 
possible  only  by  development  in  accordance 
with  living  thought  and  actual  practice.  In 
modern  trade  the  union  of  masters  or  the  union 
of  workmen,  though  each  is  made  for  purposes 

* Roelementa  Bur  les  Arts  et  aidUors  de  Faris,  rddiges 
an  Xllie.  Si&cle, 

t SeBsion  1S61-02,  p.  37. 

t See  Herbert’s  " History,’' 


of  defence,  would  in  the  Middle  Ages  have  been 
deemed  the  division  of  a house  against  itself. 
In  modern  commerce  a company,  whether 
founded  before  or  after  the  crude  introduction  of 
“ Limited  Liability,”  is  undoubtedly  co-operation 
even  in  the  Medimval  sense  of  the  word ; bub 
its  life,  BO  to  speak,  depends  upon  failure  or 
success  as  a pecuniary  speculation,  What  is 
now  a luxury,  often  an  abuse  of  commerce,  or  an 
amusement  of  society,  was  in  the  childhood  of 
the  Western  nations  a necessity  of  existence. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  enter  upon  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  various  forms  of  household  which, 
with  the  development  of  civil  communities  and 
tbe  gradual  advance  to  personal  and  mental  free- 
dom,  spread  over  France  and  England.  Tbe 
English,  who  before  tbe  fourteenth  century  were 
eminently  inferior  to  their  neighbours  in  many 
details  of  organisation,  afterwards  surpaissed 
them.  Froissart  remarks  with  astonishment 
that  the  English  seigneurs  and  rich  men,  who  in 
A.D.  1360  descended  upon  the  shores  of  France, 
carried  with  them  cars,  tents,  pavilions,  mills, 

, baking  ovens,  as  well  as  forges  for  their  horses’ 
shoes,  and  all  other  necessary  things.  But  it 
would  be  rash  to  believe  that  tbe  state  of  the 
middle  clasees  in  the  time  of  Froissart,  or  even 
fifty  years  after  his  death,  was  such  as  M.  Viollet- 
le-Dno  has  described.*  He  may  be  right  in 
saying  that  the  home-life  of  a rich  burgess  did 
not  then  differ  materially  from  the  home-life  of 
a noble  ; but  ha  is  certainly  deceived  in  assamiug 
that  the  MS.  upon  which  he  has  depended  for 
many  of  his  facts,  is  a description  of  contemporary 
manners  written  by  a practical  man — an  opinion 
bo  shares  with  Lacroix,  the  well-known  compiler 
of  several  fashionable  books  about  tho  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

That  book,  the  “Menagier  de  Paris,”  purports 
to  be  tho  advice  of  an  elderly  burgess  residing 
iu  Paris  to  his  young  wife  at  the  very  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  But  it  bears  abundant 
evidence  of  having  been  written  by  a priest  moro 
accustomed  to  northern  cities  like  Valenciennes 
or  Cambrai  than  the  capital.  It  is  largely 
founded  upon  the”  CEoonomicus”  of  Xenophon ; it 
expatiates  upon  the  seven  virtues,  and  upon  chap, 
tera  of  Genesis  iu  the  part  devoted  to  “Etre 
amoureuee  de  sonmati.”  The  bargees  invariably 
addre'ses  his  presumed  wife  as  “ chore  scur  ” or 
‘'belle  seur"  s ho  talks  of  her  “mary  qui  sera” 
and  of  him  “ qui  sera  vostre  mary.”  He  qualifies 
allusion  to  her  husband  by  “soit  vioy  ou  autre  ” ; 
bo  adds  to  tho  household  duties  she  has  to  per- 
form injunctions  relating  to  her  conduct  “an 
village,”  to  Robin  the  shepherd,  to  the  neat- 
herd, the  cowman,  &c.  The  MS.  is  a theoreti- 
cal and  exhaustive  treatise  upon  household 
management  of  different  kinds,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably regarded  at  the  time  by  the  few  who  could 
read  as  utterly  utopian  in  character  and  aim. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain  from  the  desorip. 
tions,  that  although  the  wife  was  surronnded 
with  attendants,  although  the  house  was  large 
and  consisted  of  many  rooms,  the  windows  were 
not  glazed.  Cloth  or  parchment  was  imperfectly 
strained  upon  the  wooden  frames,  and  they 
were  closed  at  night  with  wooden  shutters.  The 
“Menagier”  holds  in  horror  a house  ill  pro- 
tected {maucouverte)  and  a smoky  hearth.  His 
directions  how  to  treat  a chamber  infested  with 
fleas,  &o.,  give  a lively  idea  of  domestic  comfort 
in  those  days ; and  those  who  have  seen  a deck- 
load  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  or  from  the 
Holy  Land  can  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  matter  upon  which  he  enlarges. 
The  lady  is  advised  to  place  her  “ blanchet/'  a 
camisole  of  rough  cloth  or  of  coarse  flannel,— 
garment  worn  over  the  chemise, — upon  the  rushes 
of  the  room  or  upon  the  bed.  The  fleas  will  lodge 
themselves  in  it ; and  since  their  colour  is  brown 
or  black  they  will  be  easily  distinguished  upon  tho 
white  camisole  and  can  then  be  killed.  The 
“Menagier”  is  also  precise  in  his  instructions 
concerning  a light  at  night,  which  is  apt  to  entice 
gnats  and  mosquitoes  into  the  room,  thereby 
showing  that  the  idea  of  window-glasa  was 
absent  even  from  his  imagination.  He  calls  the 
house,  "vostre  hostel";  and  the  housekeeper 

seems  tohave  been  one  “D<7?neAffi;es,ZaB^guine,”t 

whose  duty  it  was  to  sea  that  the  chambermaids 
cleaned  and  set  in  order  the  hall  and  entrance 
early  in  the  morning  before  tbe  arrival  of 

* “ Dictionnaire  du  Jlobilier  FrarfaiB,” — Vie  privdo  do 
ia  Haute  Bourgeoisie,— toI.  i.,  p.  403. 

t The  B^guiaea  are  etill  eonspicnouBlj  at  work  in  parls 
of  Belgium,  They  were  a community  of  females,  half 
ecclesiaslica),  half  lay  ; free  to  live  •within  or  without  the 
cloister,  hut  compelled  always  to  wear  their  particular 
dress,  la  the  fourteenth  century  it  seems  to  have  been 
tbe  custom  to  employ  them  as  duennas  or  governeBses,  and 
as  housekeeperi, 
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visitors.  An  “ h6tel,”  which  partly  answers  the 
description  given  in  the  “ Monagier  de  Paris,”  is 
shown  at  fig,  3.*  It  is,  or  was,  a hooset  situated 


hargessee.  Hence,  it  may  be  asanmod,  the  double 
application  of  the  word  ‘‘h6tel,”  which,  it 
France,  means  both  an  hostelry  and  a noblO' 
man’s  or  a gentleman’s  private  honse.  The  same 
probability  applies  to  tlse  English  word  ” inn,” 
which  meant  originally  a private  house.  After 
the  fashion  of  hiring  parts  of  a vacant  dwelling 
obtained,  the  owners  of  certain  houses  profited 
commercially  by  their  absence  from  home;  their 
inus  became  places  of  public  resort  and  enter, 
tainment.  A stranger  of  distinction  thna 
lodged, — billeted  as  his  attendants  sometimes 
were  in  the  houses  of  the  citizens, — would  cause 
hia  standard  to  be  hung  from  a window,  a custom 
still  prevalent  in  India  and  other  Eastern 
countries,  and  recently  practised  by  dusky  poten. 
tales  both  in  Paris  and  London. 


'ROBA  DI  ROMA”:  THE  CASTLE  OF 
ST.  ANGELO. 


in  the  Grande  Rue  at  Cordes  (Tarn. et. Garonne), 
and  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  says  that  it  is  the  work  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  it  of  a later  date,  about  the  middle  or 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  plan  it 
combines  Classical  and  Mediaeval  characteristics. 
The  two  distinct  shops  SS  and  the  entrance  to 
the  house  behind  through  the  long  passage  E 
and  the  door  d,  is  Pompeian  in  arrangement.  C is 
an  open  court,  and  K is  a hall  or  kitchen.  An 
enclosed  yard  open  to  the  sky  is  at  Y ; the 
stores  or  cellars  are  at  H and  M.  The  shops 
were  probably';iet  separately;  for  the  hall  and 
chamber  over  them  formed  part  of  the  private 
residence,  and  was  totally  unconnected  with 
them.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  burgess  who 
lived  in  such  auhdtel  emulated  in  his  household, 
the  manners  of  his  superiors.  In  the  ” Menagier” 
mention  is  made  of  the  esquires  (escui/ers),  whose 
flsrvice  consisted  in  carving  at  table,  serving  the 
meats,  and  in  ofTering  water  to  the  guests  for 
washing  their  hands.  Thus  the  title  originally 
belonging' to  the  bearer  of  a shield  (escu),  which 
bis  master — a knight — used,  was  even  then 
applied  to  the  attendants  of  a burgess.' 

Much  of  the  interest  attached  to  the  ” Menagier 
de  Pans”  V,T. 


IS  increased  by  the  fact  that  it 
describes  a time,— and  it  was  probably  written 
at  that  time, — which  preceded  the  period  of 
transition  from  the  ‘'heavy  Sabbath”  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  morn  of  modern  civilisation. 
Even  during  the  reigu  of  Charles  TIL,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centnry,  there  was  a 
tendency  to  infringe  upon  the  barriers  of  distinc- 
tion which  separated  class  from  class.  No 
nation  was  said  to  be  so  irregular  as  the  French. 
Princes,  nobles,  burgesses,  and  tradesmen,  were 
confounded  in  the  general  toleration  of  dress’;  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  a man’s  state  or  bis 
calling  by  the  habit  he  wore.  A nobleman 
absent  from  Paris  did  not  hesitate  to  lend  his 
h6tel  for  a few  days  or  weeks  to  any  one  who 
was  able  to  pay  for  its  hire.  The  house  of  a 
burgess  of  Paris  was  too  small  to  hold  all  the 
gnests  invited  to  a wedding  or  a family  feast ; 
the  vacant  residence  of  some  distinguished 
Parisian  was  hired  for  the  occasion,  and  the 
porter  in  charge  was  permitted  to  let  it,  as  well 
as  the  furniture  it  contained.  Mention  is  made 
in  the  “ Meuagier  ” of  “ I’ostel  de  Beauvais,”  for 
the  use  of  which  four  francs  were  paid  to  the 
porter,  and  for  the  tables,  forms,  trestles,  and 
such  like  things  another  four  francs.  This  was 
for  the  celebration  of  a marriage  feast,  which 
lasted  several  days,  a custom  still  frequent  in 
the  country  districts  of  France.  Ail  the  friends 
of  the  happy  couple  remain  to  keep  them  in 
oonnbenance,  jollity,  and  health.  On  the  day 
itself  the  enptial  couch  received  ecclesiastical 
benediction, — a remnant  of  anticue  manners. 
In  an  illuminated  MS.  of  the  time  a priest  is 
depicted  blessing  a bed  on  which  the  Count 
of  Artois  and  his  newly.married  spouse  are 
already  reclining.  Nor  was  the  fashion  of  hiring 
a large  vacant  house  restricted  to  immediate 
neighbours,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
Foreigners  and  strangers  annonneed  their  arrival 
by  couriers,  who  solioited  permission  to  use  the 
h6tela  of  noblemen  and  probably  of  the  richer 

I 3-“'*  of  *0  to  & fact. 

-p  I’ArchitectoroPranvaise,"— M»iaon, 


Most  of  our  readers  know  Mr.  W.  W.  Story’s 
pleasant  discursive  book  upon  the  preoiucts  and 
remains  of  the  Eternal  City,  under  the  half- 
sarcastic  title  of  ” Roba  di  Roma.”  The  present 
work  * is  a kind  of  supplement  to  that  book,  con. 
sisting  of  two  distinct  and  unconnected  essays, 
each  running  through  a series  of  chapters:  the 
first  being  a sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo;  the  second,  an  account  of  the 
various  forms  of  the  superstition  in  regard  to 
“ the  evil  eye,”  or  the  supposed  power  of  some 
persons  to  exercise  a pernicious  iofiuence,  will- 
ingly  or  unwillingly,  upon  others,  by  their  mere 
look  or  presence,  or  address.  In  this  latter 
essay  is  a good  deal  of  really  curious  informa, 
tion  on  a very  curious  superstition,  which  is  of 
very  old  date,  and  of  great  extent  and  influence. 
We  can  hardly,  however,  see  its  connexion  with 
the  general  title  of  ” Roba  di  Roma,”  as  it  is 
by  no  means  specially  a Roman,  or  even  an 
Italian  superstition,  and  it  would  perhaps  almost 
have  been  better  to  have  made  separate  publica- 
tions of  the  two  essays,  as  they  hardly  appeal  to 
the  interests  of  the  same  class  of  readers,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  comparatively  few  to  whom  all 
knowledge  of  any  kind  in  regard  to  human 
history  and  customs  is  interesting. 

However,  the  larger,  and  certainly  more  im- 
portant  portion  of  the  volume,  and  that  which 
more  immediately  concerns  us,  is  the  history  of 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Mach  of  the  history 
would  probaby  be  new  to  more  readers  than 
might  be  at  first  supposed  in  regard  to  a building 
the  name  of  which  is  in  everybody’s  mouth.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  a good  many  of  those 
who  frequently  hear  the  name,  and  who  are 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  great  shape- 
less  pile,  have  only  a very  uncertain  idea  of  its 
origin  and  history,  or  of  the  stages  by  which  it 
came  iuto  its  present  state.  They  will  find  this 
put  before  them  in  an  interesting  and  picturesque 
manner  in  Mr.  Story’s  pages. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  convey  briefly  an 
idea  of  the  social  and  political  changes  with 
which  the  building  has  been  connected,  while 
touching  at  the  same  time  on  its  architectural 
peculiarities  and  vicissitudes.  And  a strange, 
and  in  some  respects  rather  awful,  history  it  is, 
Those  who  go  to  see  the  annual  display  of  fire- 
worksfrom  its  ramparts  (an  incident  which,  by  the 
way,  has  furnished  Lord  Houghton  with  matter 
for  one  of  his  finished  and  thoughtful  sonnets) 
seldom  reflect,  probably,  what  scenes  this 
ancient  structure,  now  made  the  opportunity  for 
snch  an  innocent  festival  display,  has  witnessed ; 
with  what  repeated  dark  scones  cf  violence  and 
rapine,  and  revenge,  it  has  been  connected  ; nor, 
again,  how  different  from  its  Medimval  associa- 
tions and  form  were  those  of  its  commencement. 
Originating  in  the  pride  of  the  Roman  emperor 
who  desired  a grand  and  sumptnoas  tomb, 
perhaps  to  rival  that  of  Halicarnassna, — "This 
massive  mausoleum,  by  toms  a tomb  and  a 
fortress,  a prison  and  a palace,  a chapel  and  a 
treasnre-chamber;  now  threatening  the  liberty 
of  Rome,  now  defending  its  very  existence  ; now 
the  refuge  of  the  Republic,  now  the  hidin::. place 
of  Popes;  through  war  and  peace,  from  the 
Imperial  days  of  Rome,  through  all  the  Gothic 

and  Mediseval  epochs  down  to  the  present  hour, 

has  never  ceased  to  be  a living  part  of  the  history 
of  Rome.  Fully  to  write  the  history  of  this 
tomb  and  fortress  would  be  to  write  the  history 
of  Rome.” 

Of  the  circumstances  attending  the  original 
foundation  and  designing  of  the  mausolenm  by 


* Castle  of  8t.  Angelo,  and  “The  Evil  Eya”:  being 
additional  chapters  to  "Koba  di  Eoma.""  By  William 
W.  Story,  London  : Chapman  & Hall,  1877. 


Hadrian  in  the  second  century  the  records  cl 
almost  absolutely  nothing,  except  in  regard  | 
the  mere  statement  as  to  its  authorship.  l\ 
Story  can  cite  only  two  statements  from  Sp: 
tian  and  Dion  Cassius,  which  simply  amount  j 
saying  that  Hadrian  built  the  bridge  ai 
sepulchre  called  by  his  name;  and  the  fiii 
account  of  its  appearance  is  by  Procopius 
the  sixth  century,  but  he  also  is  very  general 
his  terms,  speaking  vaguely  of  “ admiral 
statues  of  men  and  horses  on  the  summit  ” ; a 
further  testimony  at  different  periods  seems 
establish  the  fact  that  the  structure  wag  U 
minated  by  a colossal  chariot  and  horses,  whi 
again  seems  to  connect  it  closely  with  the  Ha 
cavnassian  structure  as  its  model. 

What  we  can  know  about  its  original  extern 
appearance  and  its  construction  amounts  to  tb: 
that  it  had  a square  base  or  podium  about  340 
each  way,  and  75  ft.  high,  and  upon  this 
circular  tower  somewhat  over  230  ft.  in  diamote 
divided  into  two  or  three  stories,  and  ornauienti 
with  columns ; between  which  columns  we; 
statues  executed  by  the  ablest  artists  of  tl 
period  ; and  above  the  circular  tower  Mr.  Sboi 
supposes  a probable  dome,  crowned  by  a colosEi 
group  of  Hadrian  in  a chariot  drawn  by  foi 
horses.  There  is  another  theory,  favoured  I 
the  existence  of  the  bronze  pigna  or  cone  now  > 
the  Vatican  gardens,  and  dug  up  uear  11 
maosoleum,  which  has  been  supposed  to  hai 
been  the  fi.nial  of  the  roof,  which  in  that  oa» 
could  nob  have  carried  a chariot  and  horse 
Mr.  Story  seems  to  favour  this  cone  reatoratic 
in  his  illustration  (as  a vignette)  of  the  restor. 
♦ion  of  the  mouumcnc;  while  in  the  text  I 
mentions  plainly,  and  rather  emphasises  the  fao 
that  the  chariot  and  horses  are  clearly  deacribel 
by  at  least  two  writers  who  must  have  hS 
evidence  which  wo  have  not.  A colossal  cliario 
and  horees,  we  may  observe,  can  hardly  I 
thought  of  as  standing  conveniently  or  suitabl 
on  a dome;  and  probably  wo  may  take  it  tb«i 
this  theory  of  tbe  dome  would  have  to  t 
modified  considerably  to  acquire  probability  i 
to  detail. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Story’s  page 
for  tbe  account  of  some  of  the  more  strikin 
phases  in  political  and  social  history  in  which  tb 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  played  a part.  The  epoch 
of  its  arobiteotural  history  are  less  prominent] 
dwelt  npon  by  the  anthor,  and  in  regard  to  som 
of  them  there  are  but  few  data  for  the  historia 
to  go  upon.  Tbe  original  construction  was  c 
brickwork  and  peperino  stone,  cased  with  marbi 
within  and  without.  The  marble  has  beoi 
removed  at  various  periods ; the  outer  portio; 
probably  at  a comparatively  early  date,  the  inner 
casing  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  existing 
or  partially  existing,  in  tbe  fourteenth  century 
from  the  decree  of  Boniface  IX.  against  thi 
removal  of  “marmora  saxa”  from  the  building 
Thus  the  external  splendour  of  its  appearanof 
must  have  been  early  lost,  and  tbe  appearance 
of  the  mass  in  modern  times,  with  scarcely  e 
trace  of  the  original  decorative  treatment,  anr 
covered  by  the  straggling  masses  of  Medimvai 
fortification  which  tower  ominously  above  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  builders’  circular  structurei 
may  excuse  a poet  who  knew  so  little  of  arohil 
teotura  as  Byron  for  not  recognising  its  real 
character.  Mr.  Story  quotes  his  certainly  very 
misleading  language  from“Child6  Harold,”  in 
which  he  describes  Hadrian  as  tbe 


” Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles. 
Colossal  copyist  of  deformity," — 


and  asks  whether  Byron  can  possibly  have  mis- 
taken the  pyramid  of  Cains  Sestius  for  the 
mole  of  Hadrian  P But  this  is  not  likely.  Byron 
considered  the  building  as  having  the  same 
object  with  the  pyramids,  the  provision  of  a 
great  royal  sepulchre,  and  would  not  probably 
trouble  himself  to  consider  too  ourionsly  the 
difference  of  structure  in  the  now  somewhab 
shapeless  mass.  The  destruction  of  the  numerona 
statues  with  which  the  building  was  adorned 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  time  when,  in  the  middlaj 
of  the  sixth  century,  the  Goths  attacked  thej 
place,  already  apparently  used  as  a fortress,  andj 
the  Roman  defenders  pushed  the  heavy  marble 
statues  upon  the  assailants  endeavouring  toi 
ascend  the  walls ; successfully  in  a strategical 
point  of  view,  but  ruinously  as  regards  art. 
■'Where  the  statues  foil  they  were  allowed  tot 
remain.  None  even  of  the  fragments  were  ever: 
replaced,  or  even  rescued  from  the  spot  where 
they  lay,  until,  centuries  [after,  when  the  ditoh' 
was  cleared  in  the  time  of  Urban  VIII.,  thei 
Barberini  Faun,  now  at  Munich,  was  accidentally 
discovered  and  unearthed, — tbe  sole  representa.; 
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ive  of  all  that  noble  company  that  once  adorned 
be  masBire  mole.” 

The  building  took  its  Mediroval  or  Chriatian 
ame  when  Boniface  JX.  erected  a chapel  to 
It.  Michael  on  tho  snmmifc  of  the  remains  of  the 
ncient  bnilding,  in  commemoration  of  the  appa. 
ition  of  St.  Michael  to  Pope  Gregory  the  Great, 
3 he  was  passing  before  tho  mausoleum  in  a 
ime  of  pestilence,  when  thia  apparition  was 
ikon  as  a sign  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
3oarge.  ^ The  chapel  was  dedicated  to  “ St. 
.Dgeio  in  Nabes,”  and  hence  the  now  well. 
nown  name  which  connects  the  monument 
f imperial  ambition  with  the  history  of 
fedimval  ecperstition.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  how- 
7er,  that  Mr.  Story  nowhere  says  a single  word, 
3 far  as  we  can  discover,  abonb  the  date  and 
rigin  of  the  colossal  statue  of  St.  Michael, 
hich  is  so  conspicuous  au  object  on  the  building, 
lough  he  almost  oommencos  his  volume  by 
rawing  particular  attention  to  the  grand  effect 
this  statue.  A great  deal  of  fortification 
as  added  by  Boniface  VIIT.  j but  most  of  this 
iQst  have  disappeared  or  been  altered,  as  Mr. 
tory  mentions  a drawing  by  Sangallo,  made 
3ont  1-165,  in  which  the  buildings  have  little 
laomblance  to  their  present  appearance, 
lesander  VI.  (Borgia)  was  one  of  the  alterers 
id  renovators  of  the  works,  after  an  explosion 
hioh  destroyed  a great  deal  of  the  fortification, 
Id  he  also  completed  the  passage  leading  to  the 
atioan.  The  records  of  these  various  changes, 
hen  put  together  thus  in  one  essay,  convey  a 
ssou  as  to  the  mutability  of  buildings  which 
and  through  many  centuries,  aud  suggest  how 
.utious  we  should  be  iu  such  oases  in  coming 
'_any  certain  conclusion  us  to  how  much  of  the 
iginal  structure  we  really  have  before  na. 


STOCKTON.ON-TEES. 

Uavixc  its  origin  involved  in  obscurity,  Stock, 
p yet  dates  back  its  liistory  for  centuries,  and 
.e  of  the  most  plausible  of  tho  oonjectures  in 
latiou  to  its  early  history  is  that  it  belonged, 

, out  the  days  of  the  Conquest,  to  one  of  the. 
3rman  barons,  who  gave  the  manor-house  to  the 

0 of  Durham  ; for  iu  that  manor-house,  for  long, 
e early  bishops  of  Durham  lived  in  lordly 
ite,  and  nearly  sis  centnries  ago  it  was  rebuilt 

Bishop  Kellow.  The  manor-house  is  sup- 
Iscd  to  have  been  fortified,  and  to  have  acquired 
© name  of  a castle,  the  degenerate  remains  of 
bich  have  not  long  been  removed.  Its  in- 
jrporalion  also  is  of  doubtful  date,  but  it  extends 
ok  over  five  centuries.  The  town  bad  its  fairs, 
artered  by  the  bishops;  it  had  its  parks  and 
sture-grounds  j and  it  built,  on  some  scale  or 
aer,  a ship,  but  from  that  day  down  to  those 
the  restoration  its  trade  fell,  and  it  declined  in 
portance.  Iu  1660  it  had,  according  to  its 
nals,  become  so  “ poor  a place  ” that  the  best 
use  in  it  could  hardly  boast  of  anything  bettor 
in  clay  walls  and  a thatched  roof,  and  the 
lole  town  only  contained  one  hundred  and 
enty  houses,  none  of  them  built  of  brick,  and 
.ny  years  after  this  even  the  Mayor  resided  in 
lOuse  with  a thatched  roof.”  It  began  to  vend 
ils  from  the  port,  bat  the  rate  was  one  of  ten 
aldroDs  yearly  ; its  castle  was  made  untenable ; 
d its  manor  sold  for  the  use  of  Parliament, 
d decay  seemed  to  begin  to  set  its  effacing 
gers  on  the  town — one  of  its  chief  claims 
remembrance  daring  the  seventeenth  centnry 
ng  tho  persecutions  it  had  to  endure,  and 
ioh  were  passively  protested  against  and 
mly  recorded  in  Besae’s  “Records  of  Suffer- 
:s.”  When,  however,  the  eighteenth  century 

1 oommeuced,  there  were  some  signs  of  revival 
life  in  the  old  town  : a meeting-house  was 
ilt  for  Dissenters,  the  old  parish  church  was 
nmenced  and  more  slowly  finished,  the  Cor. 
ration  ordered  tho  paviug  of  the  streets,  and 
erwards  the  building  of  a town-hall ; and  ship, 
ildinglbegan  to  take  root,  and  there  were  several 
all  additions  to  the  industries  of  the  town. 
From  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

! progress  of  the  town  became  more  rapid  and 
re  settled  ; and  thus  the  population  began  to 
Tease,  and  its  trade  to  feel  the  impulse  which 
-ter  approaches  to  the  town  gave.  Its  position 
a navigable  river  attracted  to  it  shipments, 

1 wide  and  fertile  district  around  it  began  to 
■ke  it  their  market,  and  thas  its  trading  foun. 
.ions  were  based.  Shipping  companies  were 
med  J the  tortuous  and  winding  route  on  the 
jr  Tees  to  the  sea  was  straightened  by  the 
[nation  of  successive  ” outs  ” ; the  coal  export 
de  commenced  in  earnest,  and  aronnd  it  grew 
9r  older  trades,  which  received  with  it  an 


added  impetus  from  the  opening  of  the  primal 
railway  that  was  the  outcome  of  the  many 
schemes  for  connecting  the  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  the  county  of  Durham.  The  opening  of 
the  primal  line  gave  to  Stockton  the  assurance 
of  trade,  which  has  oontinned  and  been  extended 
during  the  half-century  that  has  since  elapsed. 
Before  that  date,  although  it  was  the  only  sea- 
port between  Hartlepool  and  Whitby,  it  was  a 
port  owning  only  some  sixty  vessels,  employed 
largely  as  goods  carriers  between  the  Tees  and 
London, — more  especially  carrying  lead,  cheese, 
and  other  goods  to  the  Thames  ; but  though  its 
population  bad  grown  from  the  five  hundred  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  still  very  little 
above  five  thousand.  After  that  opening,  her 
trade  underwent  a change.  The  coal  export 
trade  grew  to  large  dimensionp,  until  the  com. 
mencenient  of  shipments  nearer  the  mouth  of  the 
Tees,  aud  the  opening  of  docks  first  at  Hartle- 
pool,  and  then  at  West  Hartlepool,  robbed 
Stockton  of  a large  part  of  the  export  of  coal, 
and  thus  caused  her  trade  thereiu  to  dwindle 
until  it  has  now  become  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  ports  named,  or  even 
in  comparison  with  its  own  former  extent.  There 
has  been,  however,  a growth  of  manufactories 
more  than  counterbalancing  the  loss,  for  the  two 
small  canvas  factories  and  the  two  iron  foundries 
which  were  once  the  only  representatives  of  the 
manufacturing  interest  have  been  succeeded  by 
a motley  group  of  more  varied  and  much  more 
extensive  character.  The  potteries  which  were 
commenced  about  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
railway  have  grown  slowly,  as  have  the  bottle 
works;  the  englne-shops  have  been  greatly 
enlarged;  bnt  though  the  ancient  wooden  ship- 
building  yards  are  closed,  their  place  is  more  than 
filled  by  others  of  the  iron  order,  and  the  extan- 
eive  ironworks  which  have  been  planted  in  and 
around  the  town  wlthio  the  last  twenty  years 
have  totally  changed  the  uatnro  of  the  chief 
trade  of  the  town. 

Very  soon  after  the  "commercial  discovery” 
of  the  Cleveland  ironstone,  iron  sbipbuildiog  was 
commenced  on  the  Tees  at  Stockton,  on  a much 
more  limited  scale  than  is  now  known;  for  the 
two  establishments  which  now  exist  at  Stockton 
build,  together,  yearly,  about  sixteen  iron 
, vessels,  of  a gross  tonnage  approaching  19,000 
tons,  and  requiring  engines  to  the  amount  of 
possibly  l,200.hor8a  power.  Shortly  afeer  tho 
opening  of  tho  first  shipyard,  the  first  blast, 
fcjnaces  were  established,  in  ISol.  To  tliese, 
later,  and  on  tho  Yorkshire  side  of  the  river, 
have  been  added  the  Thornaby  and  Tees  Bridge 
furnaces;  and  there  have  been  large  finishing 
ironworks  also  erected,  in  the  North  Yorkshire, 
the  Rail  Mill,  the  Malleable  Ironworks,  the  West 
Stockton,  and  one  or  two  smaller ; so  that,  in 
addition  to  the  blast-furnaces,  the  ironworks 
must  bo  represented  by  nearly  300  paddling, 
furnaces,  with  the  necessary  mills.  There  are 
extensive  engineering  works,  and  a few  smaller 
works  such  as  forges,  and  the  nut  and  bolt 
making  industry  has  been  planted,  but  it  has 
not  as  yet  attained  large  dimensions.  The  iron 
trade  in  Stockton  has  not  known  to  the  full  the 
vioiesitudes  that  it  has  in  other  parts  of  the 
north-eastern  ironmaking  disfeiict,  probably  be- 
canse  it  is  more  diversified  in  its  natnre,  and 
depended  less  exclusively  on  the  rail  trade, 
which  in  the  North  seems  almost  to  have  col. 
lapsed.  The  plate.mills  naturally  feel  the  benefit 
of  having  two  large  shipyards  close  to  them,  and 
also  must  be  beneficially  affected  by  the  adjacent 
engine  works;  and  thus  even  in  the  deepest 
days  of  tho  depression,  the  works  at  Stockton 
have  continued  on  in, — if  not  the  even  tenor  of 
their  way,  at  least  without  an  entire  stoppage 
of  any  works  of  great  magnitude.  It  may  indi- 
cate in  some  degree  the  extent  and  the  growth 
of  the  town  if  it  be  added  that  at  the  present 
time  its  make  of  gas  increases  over  last  year  at 
the  rate  of  two  million  feet  monthly ; that  one 
of  the  sets  of  works  alone  consnraes  fifty  million 
gallons  of  water ; that  in  its  Union  arc  included 
37,897  acres,  and  a population  approaching 
36,000 ; that  its  paupers  number  a thousand  j 
and  that  its  death-rate  is  often  au  excessive  one. 

One  of  the  conditions  attaching  to  its  recent 
growth  has  been  the  development  of  the  ancient 
and  adjacent  village  of  Norton,  and  the  new 
manufacturing  suburb  of  South  Stockton,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Tees.  The  latter  is  a modern 
offshoot,  the  growth  in  p-^pulation,  iu  size,  and 
iu  the  institutions  of  which  has  been  tolerablv 
rapid,  whilst  its  manufactures  are  varied,  im- 
portant,  and  extensive,  although  they  are  far 
from  attaining  the  importance  of  those  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tees.  The  older  town 


cannot  boast  of  the  architectural  appearance  of 
its  town.hall ; its  most  ancient  church  dates 
back  nob  two  centuries,  and  has  what  the 
annalist  of  Stockton  calls  “a  modest  appear, 
auoe.”  Other  and  later  ecclesiastical  strnotures 
lay  claim  to  more  pretensions,  and  include  a 
costly  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a commodious 
Congregational  one,  several  for  various  sects 
of  Methodists,  and  handsome  erections  of  later 
date  for  the  Presbyterians,  Unitarians,  Baptistp, 
and  others.  Recent  architectural  additions  have 
been  new  banks,  an  ornate  exchange,  a Free, 
masons’  Hall,  and  a goodly  number  of  villas, 
whilst  two  of  the  great  wauta  of  the  town  are 
better  railway  station  accommodation,  and  some 
provision  of  warehouse  room.  Its  Mechanics* 
Institnte  has  passed  ils  jubilee,  and  in  the 
probably  early  future  it  must  give  place  to  the 
Free  Library  which  has  recently  been  in. 
angnrated. 

Owing  to  tho  diversified  natnre  of  its  in. 
dustries  the  progress  of  Stockton  has  not  been 
so  much  interrupted  of  recent  years  as  has  been 
the  case  with  some  of  its  younger  neighbours. 
Its  river  trade  is  not  so  large  as  it  was  when  it 
was  the  chief  place  of  export  on  the  river,  but  it 
is  tolerably  steady.  Its  iron  industries  are  firmly 
planted,  and  as  it  is  at  a point  between  the 
supplies  of  fuel,  ironstone,  and  flux,  they  sbonld 
extend,  tho  more  so  as,  having  these  vast  and 
contiguous  stores  of  raw  materials  close  at  hand, 
it  has  also,  from  its  position,  ample  facilities  for 
transferring  the  manufactured  goods  cheaply  to 
the  groat  highway  of  commerce,  so  that  it  is  in 
the  condition  necesaaiy  for  success  in  the  iron 
mauufactnre.  That  position  on  a broad  navigable 
riverbasbeen  materially  improved  by  the  energy, 
public  spirit,  and  skill  of  its  River  Conservancy, 
which  has  expended  vast  sums  in  deepening  the 
channel,  in  straightening  its  course,  and  in  re. 
duoiug  a stream  of  varying  and  shallow  channels 
to  one  deep,  if  not  clear,  well-defined  by  banks 
of  slag,  and  made  navigable  for  vessels  of  great 
burden.  Its  landward  position  attracts  also  to 
Stockton  the  agrioulturista  of  a wide  district, 
and  causes  trades  of  another  class  to  flourish, 
whilst  its  shipyards  are  the  progenitors  of  tho 
demand  for  other  goods.  Based,  therefore,  on 
many  industries,  the  fututo  of  Stockton  seems 
secure,  the  more  so  that  its  destinies  are  under 
the  oversight  of  capable  and  energetic  as  well  as 
public-spirited  meu,  who  having  laid  the  founda. 
tions  of  a diversified  trade,  now  turn  their  atteu. 
lion  to  the  securing  of  better  sanitary  conditions 
for  the  aucient  town  of  which  they  are  citizuos. 


OLD  CROSSES  OF  SOMERSET. 

In  tho  preface  to  this  boob,*  the  author  draws 
attention  to  the  peculiar  wealth  of  the  county 
of  Somerset  in  ancient  croases,  as  attributable 
to  its  having  been  presumably  the  seat  of  the 
earliest  Christiauity  known  in  Britaiu.  “ To 
Glastonbury  and  its  traditions  we  must  look  for 
that  ecclesiastical  infiuence  which  pervaded 
Somerset,  aud  which  has  left  to  us  a rich 
heritage  in  these  ancient  landmarks  of  onr  faith.” 
This  may  account  for  the  prevalence  of  early 
crosses  in  Somersetshire,  but  we  can  hardly, 
perhaps,  take  it  as  a special  influence  extending 
as  late  as  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  ceuturies. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  Mr.  Pooley  shows 
ample  reason  for  selecting  the  county  for  special 
illustration  in  this  particular,  since  he  mentions 
and  describes  no  less  than  233  crosses.  Most  of 
these  are  illustrated  by  small  woodcuts,  and 
twenty  by  larger  plates ; and  a map  of  the 
county  is  added  marking  the  positions  of  each. 
It  is  sad  to  see,  in  the  woodcuts,  how  many  of 
tho  crosses  are  mere  relics, — just  the  base  and  a 
fragment  of  the  shaft  left ; doubtless  from  for. 
cible  destruction,  under  the  influence,  probably, 
of  religious  zeal  in  most  cases ; though  the 
author  mentions  the  case  of  one  of  the  crosses 
which  stood  within  fifty  years  back  at  the 
junction  of  three  roads  at  Wrington,on  the  steps 
of  which  old  people  now  living  can  remember 
sitting,  and  for  the  removal  of  which  they  give 
as  the  reason  that  it  “ had  become  a meeting, 
place  for  idle  boys,  who  played  on  the  steps.” 

Tho  variety  and  peculiarity  of  design  iu  some 
of  these  crosses  becomes  noteworthy,  when  illns* 
trations  ofihero,  however  slight,  are  thus  brought 
together.  That  at  Broomfield,  described  by  the 
author  as  au  irregular  octagon,  but  which  might 
bo  better  called  a square  with  a large  chamfer, 

• An  IlUtorioal  and  Descriptive  Accoant  of  the  Old 
Stone  Crosses  of  Somerset.  By  Charles  Pooley,  F.S.A., 
&o.  With  Map  aud  Plates.  LoqUud:  Longmans,  Green, 
& Co,  1877. 
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is  ornamented  witli  a shaft  on  each  of  the  cham- 
fered sides,  terminating  a little  below  the  top 
of  the  main  shaft  in  a small  finial,  which  has  a 
pecaliar  and  pretty  effect.  This  cross,  no  doubt, 
bad  a small  tabernacle  and  figures  at  the  top,  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  find  in  some  others  that 
have  the  original  termination  uninjured.  In  a 
good  many  cases  these  beads  or  sculptured  finials 
have  been  found  piecemeal,  and  some  of  these 
sculptured  fragments  are  engraved  here.  Some 
of  them,  ns  for  example  the  remains  of  the  cross 
at  Taunton,  are  so  grotesque  in  the  dispro- 
portion and  rude  character  of  the  figures,  that, 
though  one  must  feel  much  interest  in  them 
historically,  it  seems  odd  to  fiud  the  author  in- 
dulging  so  much  almost  of  rhapsody  over  such 
remains.  Others  again,  such  as  those  of  Bishops 
Lydeard  and  Chewton  ilendip,  are  fragments  of 
very  beantiful  woik,  the  latter  especially,  where 
the  small  figures  stand  each  with  a dark  shadow 
behind  them,  and  the  cusping  of  the  little  arch 
making  a framework  for  their  heads.  Some  of 
the  larger  examples  of  built-up  crosses  which  no 
longer  stand  are  illustrated  by  engravings  from 
drawings  made  when  they  were  ia  existence,  bub 
which  cannot  be  very  much  to  be  depended 
upon.  Such  a design  as  that  of  Bridgewater 
Cross  (p.  72),  with  the  angle  pinnacles  looking 
like  gigantic  thigh-bones,  was  certainly  never 
built  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  “eccentric 
gentleman,  known  as  Jack  Chubb,”  who  made 
this  and  other  drawings  of  old  structures  in 
Bridgwater,  must  have  been  in  a very  eccen- 
trio  humour  when  he  made  the  drawing  from 
which  this  is  taken.  In  the  case  of  Sheptou 
Mallet  Cross,  also,  the  drawing  cannot  be  a 
correct  representation  of  the  detail.  Some  of 
these  views  also  are  by  no  means  in  cotreeb  per- 
spective,  a matter  which  might  very  well  have 
been  set  light.  The  stumbling-block  seems  to 
be  in  these  cases  tbe  base  of  the  centre  part  of 
tho  erection,  seen  through  the  surrounding 
arches,  which  is  nearly  alwajs  canted  up  too 
much,  not  suQiciently  horizontal  iu  perspective. 
This  spoils  the  view  of  the  former  Iligh  Cross 
at  Wells,  otherwise  a much  more  correct  and 
probable  illustration  than  tbe  others  we  have 
mentioned  : and  in  some  cases  tho  inaccuracy  in 
this  respect  is  still  greater. 

Indeed,  we  may  say  that  this  book  rather 
shows,  like  a good  many  other  very  pretty  and 
useful  publications  of  this  class,  the  need  of  the 
hand  of  the  architect  or  draughtsman  along 
with  that  of  the  archmologist.  With  a little 
more  knowledgo  aud  attention  in  regard  to 
drawing  and  details,  the  illustrations  might  have 
been  made  much  more  correct  and  characteristic 
with  no  more  expense.  Taken  as  it  is,  however, 
it  is  a very  pretty  book,  and  the  iuformation 
given  ia  full  aud  well  put  together. 


DODOXA. 

The  ancient  world  ia  coming  again  to  light. 
While  Olympia  is  yielding  np  its  treasures,  and 
Delos  is  being  again  explored  by  French  savants, 
the  oldest  nucleus  of  Hellenio  ruing,  sacred 
Dodona,  tbe  seat  of  the  moat  ancient  oracle  in 
Greece,  does  not  remain  in  darkness.  For 
some  years,  M.  Konstantinos  Karapanos  has 
been  carrying  on  explorations  in  the  valley 
of  Tsarakobitza,  where  the  town  of  Passaronbas 
hitherto  been  placed,  aoutb-west  of  Joannina, 
which  not  only  decide  the  topographical  question, 
but  have  likewise  resulted  in  bringing  to  light  a 
number  of  very  important  antiqaiiiep.  A pre- 
liniinary  report  is  published  in  the  Bulletin  dc 
VEcole  d'Athenes,  from  which  wo  obtain  the 
chief  part  of  the  following  information. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  valley  rich  in 
springs,  closed  towards  the  soutli-wcst  by  the 
Olytzika  (tho  ancient  Tomaros),  the  peak  of 
which  dominates  tbe  surrounding  mountain.^,  a 
hill  projects,  crowned  by  a triple  gronp  of  ruins. 
At  the  top  are  tbe  rains  of  a small  town,  the 
plan  of  which  forms  half  a semicircle.  The  line 
connecting  the  corners  jotting  out  towards  the 
north  and  south  is  1,0G7  ft.  long,  and  is  closed 
by  a wall  with  seven  towers.  A gate,  13  ft. 
wide,  forms  the  entrance  between  two  gates. 

South-west  from  the  town  is  the  theatre,  built 
into  the  slope  of  the  hill,  with  two  well-con- 
Btructed  set-oITd,  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
preserved  theatres  of  European  Greece,  with 
which  we  have  already  become  familiar  by  the 
description  Mr.  Martiu  Leake  gives  of  it. 

East  from  the  theatre,  south-east  of  the  town, 
was  situated  tbe  sanctuary.  We  notice  at  the 
foot  of  tho  Iril  a court  of  a temple  G56  ft.  long 
by  295  ft.  wide.  It  enclosed  the  temple  of  Zens, 


131  ft.  long,  which,  changed  later  into  a church, 
still  shows  the  tripartite  division.  Many  old 
dedicatory  offerings  have  been  found.  Two 
square  buildings  in  the  temple-court  may  also  be 
recoguised. 

Lower  down,  in  a south-eastern  direction,  lies 
a second  inclosure,  surrounded  by  old  foundation, 
walls,  3G1  ft.  long  and  315  ft.  broad,  with 
several  double  rows  of  pedestals,  which  have 
supported  offerings.  They  formed  sacred  ways  to 
single  sanctuaries.  Oue  was  a temple  of  Aphro- 
dite, as  shown  by  the  inscription  on  a metal 
wheel  dedicated  to  her.  The  circular  altar  is 
still  preserved.  Outside  of  tbe  great  temple  in- 
closure  may  be  made  out  the  foundation-walls  of 
a building  172  ft.  long  by  a breadth  of  11  ft. 

It  ^Yiil  only  ho  possiblo  to  judge  of  these  build- 
inga  when  fuller  details  are  to  baud.  In  the 
meantime,  a great  number  of  antiquities  have 
been  exposed ; images  of  deities  and  reliefs  of 
bronz?;  twenty-four  vessels  of  pottery  ware,  with 
dedicatory  inscriptions  to  Zeus  Na'ios,  Dione, 
and  Aphrodite;  a number  of  bronze  tablets  with 
dedications,  grants  of  honorary  privileges  and 
records  of  emancipation;  over  eighty  leaden 
tablets,  with  questions  aud  vows  addressed  to 
tho  sanctuary,  also  some  with  answers  of  the 
Oracle,  Sometimes,  three  or  four  inscriptions  of 
entirely  different  dates  are  contained  on  the 
same  tablet.  The  contents  of  the  tablets  are 
said  to  present  great  difficulties  in  deciphering 
them.  It  Bcoma  as  if  we  have  to  deal  here  with 
the  remains  of  the  archives  of  the  Oracle.  Finally, 
a number  of  utensils  of  all  descriptions,  of 
ornaments,  arms,  tools,  &o.,  have  been  found.  A 
publication  on  the  discoveries  at  Dodona  is  being 
prepared  in  Paris,  which  is  looked  forward  to 
with  great  interest. 

A longer  and  especially  curious  inscription 
has  already  been  publisbcd  by  the  French 
Academician,  M.  Egger,  in  the  Bullctiti  de  V£c6le 
d'Aihenes.  On  a bronze  tablet  is  written,  iu 
characters  belonging  to  the  third  century  B.C., 
“Zeus,  ruler  of  Dodona!  I send  this  present  to 
thee,  I,  Agatbun,  son  of  Echephyloa,  aud  my 
tribe,  we,  the  guests  of  the  Molossi,  aud  their 
allies,  descendants,  in  the  thirtieth  generation, 
of  the  Trojan  Kassandra,  living  in  Zikynthos.” 
Assuming  a computation  of  time  agreeing  nearly 
with  that  of  Ilerodotus,  this  dedication,  if  we 
deduct  996  (=  thirty  generations)  from  1270, 
would  date  from  tbe  year  280  B.C.  Calculation 
by  generations,  from  which  the  whole  chronology 
of  the  Greeks  has  sprung,  was  practised  especially 
at  the  sanctuaries,  the  oldest  centres  of  bietorical 
information,  and  there  must  have  existed  a tradi. 
tioD,  recognised  at  Dodona,  wiih  respect  to 
Kassandra  to  which  Agathon  refers. 

We  shall  yet  learn  a great  deal  from  the 
antiquities  of  Dodona  respecting  the  history  of 
its  temple  and  oracle.  Tbe  Athenians  also  never 
relinquished  their  connexion  with  the  original 
seat  of  the  Greek  prophetess.  They  addressed 
themselves  to  her  if  they  did  not  trust  P^thia, 
whose  answers  were  generally  laconic.  A bronze 
tablet,  now  in  the  Aquarium  of  the  Berlin 
Museum,  points  out  a dedicatory  gife  at  Dodona 
as  having  been  founded  of  Peloponnesian  booty. 
Tho  expedition  to  Sicily  was  ascribed  to  a mis- 
understoodoracle  of  Dodona;  andin  Demosthenes’ 
time,  the  sayings  of  that  oracle  are  repeatedly 
mentioned.  Dodona  fionrished  again  under  the 
Molossi,  who  showed  the  eame  preference  for 
Dodona  as  the  Macedonians  for  Delphi.  The  old 
sanctuary  was  finally  overtaken  by  a catastrophe 
aboutthe  same  time  that  Delphirose  tonew  splen- 
dour after  the  invasion  by  the  Gaols,  when  the 
-Sltolians  destroyed  the  former  in  the  war  between 
King  Philip  of  Macedonia  and  the  -^Etolian 
allies.  Dorimanchos  burnt  tbe  porticoes, 
destroyed  the  dedicatory  offerings,  and  pulled 
down  tbe  sacred  edifice  (219  B.C.).  What  has 
remained  of  that  destruction  ia  now  being 
brought  to  light  by  tho  laudable  exertions  of 
M.  Kava^aaos. 


Another  Wallace  Monument  for  Scot- 
land.— A Scottish  paper  says  that  by  tho  death 
of  an  elderly  lady  at  Aberdeen,  upwards  of 
-1, 0001.,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  John  Steill,  of  Edin- 
burgh, has  been  set  free  for  tbe  purpose  of 
erecting  a colossal  bronze  statue  of  Sir  William 
Wallace.  Mr.  Steill,  by  dDposition,  directs  that 
the  statue  is  to  represent  William  Wallace 
returning  his  defiant  answer  to  the  English 
ambassadors  before  the  battle  of  Stirling 
Bridge.  Instructions  are  given  as  to  the  form 
(.he  memorial  will  take.  A fee  of  50  guineas  ia 
lef&  for  the  architect  whose  design  is  accepted. 
Tbe  statue  is  to  be  erected  at  Aberdeen. 


CHARLOTTE  CORDAY  AND 
THE  BOULEVARD  ST.  GERMAIN. 

Among  the  many  famous  incidents  of  i 
history  of  modern  times,  there  is  probably  nc 
which  possesses  a more  vivid  interest  in  i 
minds  of  moat  of  us  than  the  stoi'y  of  Charlo 
Corday’a  assassination  of  the  sanguinary  Mar 
The  story,  indeed,  has  become  one  of  the  legoi 
of  French  history,  and  which  has  had  a pecul 
fascination  with  all  modern  readers,  some  beli 
ing  Charlotte  Corday  to  have  been  a frightfu 
Republican  murderess,  and  others  investing  1 
with  all  tbe  interesting  romance  of  au  entl 
siastio  Royalist,  and  tbe  uninformed  regard 
her  with  the  same  kind  of  imperfect  knowlet 
that  the  world  possesses  respecting  the  “Cent 

It  ia  not  until  this  moment  that  Pariaii 
have  been  suddenly  reminded  that  the  house 
which  Marat  resided,  aud  where  Charlo 
Corday  assassinated  him  on  the  13th  of  Jl| 
1793  (for  which  she  was  executed  two  di 
later),  is  actually  one  of  thoie  that  many 
them  have  passed  every  day  of  their  lives,  £ 
within  the  last  week  or  so  a written  announ 
ment  has  been  placed  on  the  door  of  tho  pc 
coclicre  of  the  house,  to  the  effect  that  the  ro 
in  which  Marat  was  assassinated  can  be  seen 
the  public  for  the  small  charge  of  a franc,  i 
funds  to  be  distributed  in  charity.  Tue  p 
vincials  have  flocked  to  tbe  Rue  de  VEcolo 
Jledeoine,  and  among  other  distinguished 
dividuala  his  Imperial  Highness  tho  Emperor 
Brazil,  whose  love  of  old  Paris  is  only  equal 
by  his  esteem  for  modern  soionce. 

The  old  house  in  the  Rue  do  VEcolo 
Medecino  (No.  20)  which  iu  a very  few  d; 
will  bo  levelled  with  the  ground,  was  one  of  tb 
substantially  - built  Pariaiati  residences  of 
latter  days  of  Louis  XIV.’s  reign  with 
familiar  porfe-coc/iere  and  small  court,  out 
which  rau  au  open  stone  staircase  ascending 
a very  gradual  slope,  and,  passing  the  cnlrc 
reached  tho  first  floor,  on  which  was  pU' 
Marat’s  apartment  looking  on  to  the  court, 
this  part  of  the  house  there  appears  to  have  bi 
little  or  no  change  during  the  present  century 

In  the  valuable  records  and  illuatrations  c 
nectod  with  the  hiotory  of  Paris  that 
Musee  Caroavalet  possesses,  notwitbstand 
the  terrible  destruction  of  the  collection  in  i 
fire  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille  in  1S71,  the  folios  c 
tain  several  interesting  etchings  and  ot: 
artistic  representations  of  this  bouse,  all 
mains  of  which  will  rapidly  disappear,  w 
its  terrible  assoolatious,  and  will  be  ah 
marked  in  tbe  memory  of  tho  antiquary  by 
corner  house  (No.  29)  which  stood  exactly  ■ 
posite  Marat’s,  and  which,  though  of  a ms 
earlier  period  (as  we  can  see  by  the  foarte 
paned  window-sashes)  seems  likely  to  escape 
ruthless  march  of  improvements. 

But  with  all  its  recollections,  we  cannot  aff 
to  feel  any  great  sentiment  at  the  loss  of 
boose  where  Marat  was  killed,  althongh 
certainly  possessed  artistic  merits  such  as  ne 
appears  absent  from  the  productions  of  p 
days.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  on  visit 
this  exceedingly  interesting  portion  of  Paris,  s 
rounding  the  Boulevard  Saint  Germain,  t 
there  appears  an  unnecessary  destmclion  ofl 
old  work  that  can  never  be  equalled  or  replac 
Still,  so  exceedingly  well  considered  was  i 
arcbitectnre  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  1 
portion  of  Paris,  that  let  the  improvers  do  w 
they  may,  it  will  yet  be  centuries  before  all  t 
is  old  will  cease  to  assert  itself. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  ontlino  of 
Germain  dee  P;  es  that  has  been  lost  by  repea 
restoration  peeps  out  notwilbstandiug,  now,  b 
pily,  the  church  is  better  seen  than  it  has  b 
for  years  (in  the  seventeenth  century  it  > 
quite  in  the  fields,  as  we  see  it  represented  in 
etchings  of  Sebastien  Leclerc  and  others). 

Within  but  a few  stops  of  Marat’s  liouae  ft 
exists  tho  Cour  de  Commerce,  which,  in 
antique  pioturesqueneas,  reraiuding  one  of 
old  'Chauge-alley  of  the  South  Sea  Bub 
seems  a worthy  home  fur  the  revolutionary  tr? 
tions  which  lurkiu  its  mysterious  corners.  Th 
dwelt  Danton,  one  of  the  great  movers  of  t 
awful  page  of  history,  along  with  many  anot 
conventionnel  whose  heads  fell  before  tho  blo« 
struggle  was  over. 

Within  a stone’s  throw,  again,  of  Mar 
house,  is  tho  Rue  de  I'aneienne  Comodie,  wh 
still  remain  some  relios, — dear  to  the  drami 
antiquary, — of  the  old  French  theatre  of 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  not 
off,  in  the  Rue  de  I’ficole  de  Medeoine,  is  . 
famous  MuEoe  Dapnytreu  established,  in  the: 
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existing  remains  of  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers 
(during  the  Revolution,  it  was  in  this  building 
that  met  the  terrible  “Club  des  Cordeliers”); 
above  tho  houses  may  be  seen  towering  the  dome 
of  the  Classic  Sorbonne,  and  within  but  a short 
distance,  the  Musee  de  Cluny,  with  its  Roman 
remains,  its  fifteenth. century  architecture,  and 
its  priceless  contents. 

Happily,  the  genius  of  improvement  will  never 
demand  the  demolition  of  these  monuments  of 
tho  past,  but,  if  there  is  any  excuse  in  suoh  a 
subject,  suggesting  the  recollection  of  anything 
funny,  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  John 
Leech’s  inimitable  picture  of  the  two  butcher, 
boys,  one  of  whom  deplores,  on  hearing  of  the 
disappearance  of  Smitbfiekl,  that  “all  the  old 
institutions  are  being  bowled  down.” 


ONE  VIEW  OF  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 
INDIA* 

Sir, — Under  the  above  title  yon  have  printed 
two  articles  containing  a great  deal  of  informa. 
tioD  and  many  points  of  interest,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  useful  to  young  men  about  to  proceed 
to  India,  or  preparing  to  pass  an  examination  for 
that  purpose.  At  this  time  some  little  extraor. 
dinary  attention  is  usually  given  to  Indian 
engineering  matters,  because  the  distribution  of 
prizes  at  Coopers  Hill  College  takes  place  at  the 
beginning  of  next  month,  when  my  Lord  Salis- 
bury makes  a speech,  the  Times  has  a leading 
article  thereon,  and  the  covenanted  engineer  is 
dosoribed  by  sanguine  writers  rather  as  the 
pioneer  of  progress  ho  ought  to  he,  than  as  the 
forlorn  hope  of  Western  civilisation  he  has  been, 
and  still  is,  in  the  East.  The  atmosphere  of 
poetry  which  used  to  obscure  the  home  know- 
ledge of  Indian  affairs  has  been  lately  thickened 
by  the  appointment  of  a poet  to  the  post  of 
Viceroy, — and  “post”  is  a strange  word  to  use 
for  power  more  despotic  than  that  now  wielded 
by  any  Christian  sovereign,  even  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  Tho  recent  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  proceedings, — monstrous  as  Lord 
Lytton  made  them, — of  tho  Delhi  Proclamation, 
have  increased  the  fog.  The  poetry  and  senti. 
ment  engendered  in  the  minds  of  both  old  and 
young  men  by  the  perusal  of  descriptions, 
written  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, of  the  “ Portuguese”  Indies,  the  “French” 
Indies,  and  the  “English”  Indies,  form,  how- 
ever, like  tho  lover’s  staff,  a defence  against 
despairing  thoughts;  because,  terrible  as  the 
disappointment  always  is  on  landing  at  either 
Calcutta,  Madras,  or  Bombay,  a man  with 
anything  in  him  is  sure  to  perceive,  after 
a short  residence  in  the  country,  and  perhaps 
a visit  to  Agra  or  Delhi, — over  a thousand 
odd  miles  of  hideous  country,  be  it  remem- 
bered, — the  grandeur  of  the  task  taken  in  hand 
by  tho  English  Government.  In  a hundred 
years  and  a little  more  our  countrymen  have 
done  a great  work  in  India ; but  you,  sir, 
who  read  history  with  critical  acuteness,  will 
admit  how  small  is  the  work  that  can  be  accom- 
plished  in  a century.  Writers  of  architecture 
talk  about  the  style  of  house  peculiar  to  a par- 
.ticular  nation  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  and  they  seem  to  be  not  unaware  of 
the  incongruous  margin  of  possibilities  which 
|tbey  leave;  the  study  of  past  ages  also  makes 
jperfectly  clear  the  fact  that  change  acd  progress, 
,to  be  lasting,  are  very  slowly  effected,  and  result 
jnot  alone  from  the  labours  of  the  few,  but  from 
combined  efforts  of  the  many.  While  this  change 
and  this  progress  are  ripening,  there  is  a sturdy 
opposition  to  both  by  the  very  individuals  who, — 
or  whose  sneoeseors, — will  be  most  benefited  by 
them.  There  was  sorely  a time  not  very  far 
distant,  when  in  England  many  excellent  people 
dreaded  the  possible  expansion  of  commerce,  the 
popularising  of  the  arts  and  of  science.  Were 
not  “ city  people  ” once  despised,  and  was  not 
connexion  with  trade  once  voted  “low”?  I 
have  even  read  of  great  literary  men — not  their 
minds,  however — cabined  in  miserable  hovels, 
and  contemned  by  rich  and  poor;  of  painters 
whom  all  the  English  world  kept  at  their 
proper  distance.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
deemed  extraordinary  that  the  system  by 
which  India  is  what  it  is  should  be  opposed  to 
the  spread  of  commerce,  art,  and  science.  An 
empire  does  not  choose  to  be  confounded  with  a 
colony,  and  the  men  who  made  it  bate  your 
settler, — the  tea-planter,  the  indigo-planter,  the 
speculating  land-owner,  the  iron  and  coal-miner, 
the  quarryman,  the  mere  colonist,  so  to  speak 

* See  pp,  636  and  668,  ante. 


whose  presence  unsettles  the  natives  accustomed 
to  a form  of  administration  which  has  existed  for 
centuries,  and  the  traditions  of  which  it  is  the 
English  civilian’s  labour  to  continue  unaltered, 
and  perhaps  nuimproved.  Nothing  annoys  your 
Indian  civil  servant  more  than  intrusion  in  his 
concerns,  which  are  vast,  rr  upon  any  part  of  the 
land  ho  rules,  which  is  extended  ; and  in  spite  of 
all  that  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  the  civil 
engineer,  covenanted  or  uneovenanted  by  a 
despotic  Government,  is  absolutely  an  intruder 
everywhere  in  India,  except  perhaps  in  the  three 
capital  cities. 

No  man  ought  to  write,  or  even  to  talk  publicly, 
about  India,  unless  he  have  been  there ; and  not 
only  as  a traveller,  but  as  a worker,  in  at  least 
some  capacity,  no  matter  how  hnmble,  of  the 
administration.  No  man,  I am  fain  to  believe, 
has  ever  been  able  to  recall  to  his  mind  what 
were  the  unspoken  thoughts  he  harboured  of  the 
country  before  he  set  foot  in  it.  The  very  cir. 
cumstanoes  attendant  upon  the  careers  of  Clive 
and  Warren  Hastings  prevent,  even  at  this  date, 
a dispassionate  review  of  aotnalities  in  what  to 
them  was  really  “the  Great  Mogul’s  country.” 
Let  me  take  a few  words  from  Lord  Macaulay : — 
“ As  to  Clive,”  he  says,  and  he  had  been  in  office 
in  Calcutta,  “ there  was  no  limit  to  his  acqnisi- 
bions,  bat  his  own  moderation.  The  treasury  of 
Bengal  was  thrown  open  to  him.  There  were 
piled  up,  after  the  usage  of  Indian  princes, 
immense  masses  of  coin,  among  which  might 
not  seldom  be  detected  the  fiorins  and  byzants 
with  which,  before  any  European  ship  had  turned 
the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  the  Venetians  purchased 
the  stuffs  and  spices  of  the  East.  Clive  walked 
between  heaps  of  gold  and  silver,  crowned  with 
rabies  and  diamonds,  and  was  at  liberty  to  help 
himself.  Ue  accepted  between  two  and  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds.”  Clive’s  name  and 
that  of  Warren  Hastings  were  infamous  in  the 
opinion  of  Englishmen  of  their  time,  but  it  was 
because  they  did  their  duty, — that  is  to  say, 
they  followed  the  orders  of  their  masters  at  home. 
“ Make  money,”  said  the  directors  in  Leadenhall- 
sireeb,  “ honestly  if  you  can,  bub  make  money. 
You  may  keep  a little  for  yourselves,  provided  only 
you  send  homo  a great  deal  forus.”  That  money 
was  made  by  oppression,  falsehood,  and  murder, 
— Oriental  vices  of  Government, — and  though 
the  directors  and  shareholders  of  the  East  India 
Company  pocketed  the  former,  and  bequeathed 
it  to  those  who  are  now  enjoying  it,  the  general 
honesty  of  England  revolted  against  the  latter. 
Things  are  changed  now;  the  people  enjoy  a 
larger  share  in  the  voice  of  the  nation  than  they 
did  in  those  days,  and  though  the  Government 
of  this  country  still  ask  for  money  from  India, 
they  are  compelled  to  add, — “make  it  honestly, 
or  wa  shall  not  be  allowed  to  accept  it.” 

The  shibboleth  of  the  moderns  is,  “Does 
this  or  that  thing  pay?”  Progress  is  deemed 
Utopian  unless  it  oau  bo  proved  ready  to 
“pay”;  and  in  these  days  of  “limited  lia- 
bility  ” commerce,  to  " pay  ” means  a heavy 
and  exorbitant  rate  of  interest.  True,  there 
are  grand  and  inconsistent  exceptions.  The  car. 
riage  of  an  incomplete  and  untried  monster 
gun  from  one  part  of  the  river  Medway  to 
another  costs  1,OOOL ; and  tho  people  pay  it 
without  hardly  a press  murmur.  The  salary  of 
the  civil  servants  in  India  forms  together  an 
enormous  total ; the  army  of  oooupation  costs 
almost  twice  as  much  as  a similar  army  at  home  ; 
even  the  worn-out  ships  which  do  service  in 
Indian  waters  can  hardly  be  said  to  return  a 
decent  percentage  for  the  money  expended  or  for 
the  work  they  have  to  do.  The  answer  that 
India  herself  remunerates  England  for  these 
items  of  outlay  is  ostensibly  true,  and  that 
answer  can  be  made  to  apply  to  the  conclusion 
of  my  argument.  I maintain  that  the  nation 
never  stops  to  inquire  whether  the  civil  and 
military  services  of  India  return  sufficient  for 
the  money  they  cost;  but  that  when  out  of 
revenues  of  48,00O,00OZ.  a ludicrously  small 
amount  is  spent  upon  civil  public  works,  the 
nation  does  fumble  in  its  pockets,  and  it  does 
inquire  anxiously  if  Indian  engineering  “pay,” 
and  if  tho  works  of  the  Indian  civil  engineers  be 
worth  the  money  expended  upon  them  ? 

Since  I traversed  a part  of  the  peninsula,  and 
inhabited  its  capital  and  other  cities,  I have 
always  believed  that  India  to-day  and  Western 
Earope  of  the  thirteenth  century, — making  due 
allowance  for  the  difference  of  climate, — possess 
strange  and  marked  characteristics  of  identity. 
Your  recent  articles  confirm  this  view.  The 
Indian  village  is  a commnnity  not  dissimilar  from 
the  Medicoval  burgh;  the  tenure  of  land  and  tho 
'return  of  the  tenant  in  kind  to  the  owner,  as  well 


as  the  nature  of  some  of  his  obligations,  savour 
of  the  customs  of  the  Middle  Ages.  If  that 
really  be  so,  it  is  surely  impolitic  to  treat  India, 
in  the  finance  of  engineering,  on  exactly  tho 
same  principles  as  England  is  now  treated. 
Suppose  Richard  I.,  or  Henry  III.,  or  Edward  III. 
had  hesitated  to  build  or  alter  bridges,  roads,  and 
buildings  because  of  the  money  they  would  cost, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  an  adequate 
return  for  the  outlay.  Even  at  the  present 
hour,  when  a cathedral  or  a church  requires 
“restoration,”  the  money  for  it  is  usually  given, 
not  invested  ;and  though  many  people, — myself 
among  the  number, — believe  that  that  money 
might  bo  more  profitably  spent  elsewhere,  few 
care  to  fight  the  matter  out  on  the  question  of 
good  or  bad  investment.  I bold  that  the  con- 
dition  of  India  precludes  the  application  of  any 
such  test  ns  “Will  it  pay?”  to  enterprisers  tf 
scientific,  artistic,  or  even  (and  here  I confess 
myself  absolutely  impracticable)  commercial 
character.  India  has  splendid  stone,  marble, 
and  minerals  concealed  beneath  her  soil,  and  their 
enfranchisement  would  lessen  the  labour, cheapen 
the  cost,  and  develop  tho  power  of  Indian 
engineering.  Are  we  to  wait  until  some  individual 
finds  out  that  perhaps  io  may  pay  him  to  work 
a quarry  or  a mine  ? Or  until  the  administration 
of  the  county  shakes  off  its  protectionist  procli- 
vities ? Or  until  a commissioner  or  a collector 
favours  rather  than  opposes  the  ntiliaatiou  of 
the  soil  by  European  skill  ? 

The  writer  of  “ One  View  of  the  Management 
of  India”  says  that  the  empire  “turns  out 
not  to  be  a colony  or  a free  country,  in  any 
sense  of  the  term,  but  a military  despotism”; 
that  “ there  is  an  irritation  at  the  appearance 
and  operations  of  tho  engineer”;  that  “there 
is  little  being  done  even  in  the  large  cities”  ; 
that  the  villages  in  which  the  natives  live  in 
the  merest  hovels  “ pursue  the  even  tenonr 
of  an  immemorial  stylo, — their  government, 
of  a mechanical  nature,  going  on  like  clock- 
woik”;  that  the  administration  makes  “beau- 
tiful canals,”  and  “ irrigates  with  water  which 
the  natives  will  not  buy;  and  that  “ want  of 
produce,  with  consequent  stagnation  in  traffic 
and  commerce,”  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  tho 
majority  of  engioeeriog  works  are  not  so  remti. 
nerative  as  they  ought  to  be;  yet  he  adds, 
“ Few  branches  of  the  pnblio  service  of  any 
country  are  so  well  equipped  in  many  respects 
, as  the  Indian  Public  Works  Department.” 

Now,  I know  something  about  that  depart, 
ment,  and  I can  confidently  declare  the  Calcutta 
office  to  have  been,  five  years  ago,  inadeqtiately 
equipped  both  in  a scientific  and  an  artistic 
sense.  By  equipment  I imply  the  means  of 
designing  and  drawing,  and  the  means  of  carrying 
out  designs,  of  surveying,  and  planting  buildings. 
I have  known  an  engineer-architect  asked  to 
make  a geometrical  drawing  with  a pair  of 
parallel  rulers,  and  I have  seen  X -squares  made 
at  a special  Government  manufactory  so  ludi- 
crously clumsy  as  to  escape  even  a trial  of  their 
accoraoy.  At  the  same  time,  the  most  elaborate 
equipment  would  often  afford  bub  email  assistance 
to  the  perplexed,  the  heated,  the  often  ill-placed 
functionary,  whose  duty  has  to  be  done  without 
hope  of  distioction  and  fear  of  responsibility. 
No  greater  mistake  can  bo  made  than  to  sup- 
pose that  the  surroundings  necessary  to  an 
engineer  or  an  architect  in  England  await  him, 
even  in  the  chief  cities  of  India.  Undoubtedly 
a practitioner  ought  to  bo  a good  draughtsman, 
a quick  inventor,  a bold  constructor,  and  an 
exact  estimator ; let  the  European  engineer  at 
work  in  India  be  all  these,  but  in  practice  his  chief 
duties  will  consist  of  superintendence,  organisa- 
tion, and  correspondence  with  authority.  It  is 
more  important  for  him  to  be  a good  horseman 
then  a good  draughtsman ; and  better  for  the 
power  of  England,  and  for  his  own  fame,  that 
he  remain  blind  to  petty  larceny  like  a gentle- 
man, than  haggle  over  miserable  suboontracta 
like  a cad.  Refinement  of  literary  or  artistic 
taste  is  of  no  use  to  him  in  the  present  nude- 
veloped  state  of  tho  country ; and  as  fifty 
members  of  the  different  engineer  grades  will 
probably  have  to  do,  at  some  time  or  other,  with 
any  one  bridge  or  building  on  which  he  is  en- 
gaged, superior  attainments  of  the  kind,  unless 
they  are  skilfully  concealed,  will  do  him  more 
harm  than  good.  The  manners  and  feelings  of 
a gentleman  will  assist  the  Indian  civil  engineer 
far  more  than  genius  or  acquired  talent.  My 
impression  is,  that  the  Department  of  Publio 
Works,  when  the  military  element  is  studiously 
and  honestly  separated  from  the  civil  staff,  will 
grow  into  a powerful  and  useful  machine,  tho 
drivers  of  which  mustbe  the  European  engineers. 
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Tbs  machine  itself  most  be  oompcised  of  native 
draughtsmen,  tneasureiv,  artis.aoa  of  all  kiud'’, — 
even  native  architects  or  chief  workmen.  F.  r 
the  present,  works  distinguished  by  rigid  utili- 
tarian principle  are  all  that  ought  to  be  demanded 
or  even  permitted.  Sham  Gothic  and  Saracenic, 
or  sham  Classic  and  Hindoo  acoosaoriea  to  bon'i. 
Jide  engineering  skeletons  are  simply  absnrd  ; 
and  if  it  is  still  more  absnrd  to  expect  all  works 
of  engineering  in  a land  of  innumerable  villages 
to  return  an  orthodox  profit,  it  is  equally  un» 
generous  for  the  civilian  and  the  soldier, — both 
expensive  importations — to  tannt  engineers  with 
their  inability  to  overcome  what,  for  a long  time, 
must  remain  impossible. 

An  Es-Servant  or  Indian  Public  Works. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  FIELD-LANE 
INSTITUTION. 

In  conseqnence  of  the  building  in  Little 
Saffron-hill,  known  as  the  Field-lane  Institution 
and  School  for  the  Homeless  Poor,  being  about 
to  be  taken  down  to  make  way  for  the  new  street 
from  Oxford-street  to  Shoreditch,  new  premises 
are  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institntion, 
and  the  erection  of  these  is  now  in  progress  on 
a site  at  the  bottom  of  Vine-street,  Liquorpond- 
street,  which  covers  an  area  of  about  9,000 
superficial  feet.  The  memorial  stone  of  the 
new  building  has  been  laid  this  week  by  the 
Earl  of  ShaHesbury. 

The  structure  is  angular  in  form,  shaped  like 
the  letter  |_,  with  two  elevations  at  the  foot  of 
Vine-street,  one  facing  the  west  and  the  other 
the  south.  The  west  elevation  is  the  principal 
one,  and  has  a frontage  of  G2  fc.  in  length.  The 
central  portion  is  80  ft.  in  height,  and  terminates 
with  a central  tower.  This  part  of  the  elevation 
contains  five  stories  above  the  ground  floor,  each 
floor  containing  a range  of  three  circular  win- 
dowB.  It  has  a wide  pediment  entrance,  and 
immediately  under  the  tower  are  inscribed  the 
words  “ Field-lane  Institntion.’'  The  north  side 
of  the  elevation  is  GO  ft.  high,  and  contains  three 
stories  above  the  ground  floor.  The  main  stair, 
cases  to  the  upper  portions  of  the  structure  are 
in  this  part  of  the  frontage.  The  south  end  of 
the  elevation  forms  the  master  and  matron’s 
residences.  It  is  48  ft.  in  height,  and  contains 
three  floors,  terminating  with  a steep  gable.  The 
south  elevation  is  32  ft.  in  height,  and  contains 
the  ground-floor  and  three  stories,  the  general 
architectural  design  being  nniform  with  the  west 
frontage.  In  addition  to  those  portions  of  the 
Btrncture  above  the  street  level,  there  is  a deep 
and  extensive  basement,  which  contains  the 
master’s  kitchen,  a general  kitohon,  and  all  the 
domestic  offices  of  the  establishment,  together 
with  men’s  dormitories. 

The  main  entrance  leads  into  a spaoions  ves- 
tibnle,  and  thence  to  a corridor,  5 ft.  wide.  On 
the  right  band  side  of  the  corridor  are  women’s 
dormitories,  32  ft.  by  22  ft.  j the  secretary’s 
offloe,  and  the  committee-room,  which  is  20  ft. 
square.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  corridor 
are  the  boys’  day  - room  and  dormitories,  the 
former  being  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  the  latter  40  ft. 
by  20  ft.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  entrance- 
hall  are  the  master's  parlour  and  dining-room, 
together  with  attendant’s  room.  On  the  first- 
floor,  o^er  the. entrance-hall,  are  the  matron’s 
bedrooms  and  private  apartments.  The  master’s 
bedrooms  and  apartments,  and  the  servants’ 
day. rooms  and  dormitories,  are  also  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  corridor  on  this  floor,  whilst,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  corridor,  are  the  ohildron’e 
Bohoolrooms.  The  second-floor  contains  a large 
hall,  70  ft.  by  42  fc.,  intended  to  be  made  nse  of 
for  lectures,  religions  services,  and  entertain- 
ments.  This  floor  also  contains  the  teachers’ 
rooms  and  other  apartments,  together  with 
laundry,  lavatories,  &o.  The  floors  above  contain 
a number  of  reserve  apartments.  The  interior 
of  the  building  is,  to  a great  extent,  striotly  fire, 
proof. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  site  on 
which  the  building  stands  immediately  adjoins 
the  old  Fleot-ditch,  and  in  excavating  for  the 
foundations  much  difficulty  was  experienced, 
considerable  volumes  of  water  being  met  with, 
and  constant  pumping  found  necessary.  Before 
a proper  foundation  could  be  obtained,  the  con. 
tractor  had  to  go  to  a depth  of  IS  ft.,  when  a 
clay  bottom  was  at  length  come  to.  Thefounda. 
tions  for  the  main  walls  were  filled  in  with 
concrete. 

Air.  Porter  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Macey  is 
the  builder,  whose  contract  amonats  to  11,281L 
Mr.  Brodie  is  the  cleik  of  works. 


THE  NEW  IMPERIAL  BANK,  BERLIN. 

In  the  place  of  the  old  building  of  the  Prussian 
Bank,  of  modest  appearance,  and  no  longer 
answering  the  increased  requirements  of  the 
time,  the  new  architectural  compound  of  the 
German  Imperial  Bank,  which  is  the  subject  of 
illustration  in  our  present  number,  is  rising 
gradually,  in  the  most  frequented  part  of  the 
German  capital.  Extending  its  two  wings  into  the 
Oberwallstrasso  and  the  Kursfcrasse  respectively, 
its  principal  facade,  still  in  course  of  erection, 
faces  the  Jiigerstrasae.  The  name  of  the  latter 
will  continue  also  for  the  future  to  remind  us  of 
the  “ Jagerhaus,”  which  has  now  entirely  dis- 
appeared,  and  which  was  built  by  the  architect 
Naring  at  a time  when  the  proud  Hobenzol- 
lerna  were  yet  modest  Electors  of  Branden- 
burg. This  building  was  enlarged  at  a later 
period,  and  the  Prussian  Bank  located  in  it. 
Like  its  predecessor,  the  new  bnildings  now 
constructing  have  changed  their  original  desti- 
nation,  at  least  in  name.  While  they  were  pro- 
jected for  the  Prussian  Bank,  and  commenced 
in  1868,  the  wonderful  changes  wrought  since 
then  have  also  affected  them.  They  are  to  con- 
taiu  the  newly-oreated  Imperial  German  Bank. 

Its  designer  is  Baurath  Friedrich  Hifczig,  the 
same  accomplished  architect  to  whom  Berlin  is 
already  indebted  for  the  new  Exchange  and  a 
large  number  of  private  residences  of  excel, 
lent  taste  and  varied  design.  The  new  bank 
buildings  will,  when  completed,  be  one  of  the 
greatest  architectural  ornaments  of  the  capital, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  com. 
position,  but  also,  thanks  to  ample  means 
liberally  provided,  for  the  quality  of  the  material 
used  and  its  clever  employment.  The  base  of 
the  building  is  of  black  Belgian  limestone,  well 
known  for  its  hardness ; the  friezes  and  enta- 
blatures,  the  columns  and  framings,  as  well  as 
all  other  prominent  decorative  parts,  ere  out  in 
grey  Seeberg  sandstone  j while  the  fillings  are  in 
briok,  dark  horizontal  bandsorossiug  the  yellowish 
surface  of  the  ground-floor  j the  upper  story 
being  well  set  off  by  a diamond  pattern  of  the 
same  daik  oolonring.  The  effect  thus  pro- 
duced is  further  enhanced  by  too  nniform  and 
excellent  quality  of  the  brickwork.  This  rich 
artistic  ornamentation,  however,  is  not  intended 
to  serve  as  n deceptive  cover  for  interior  defects ; 
it  rather  enhances  the  properties  principally 
distinguishing  the  groat  work  of  Hitzig, — its 
noble  forms,  its  harmonious  beauty,  and  the 
monumental  dignity  of  the  whole. 

Kept  in  those  Renaissance  forms  which,  on 
account  of  having  beeu  created  principally  by  a 
continual  purification  of  the  law  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Classic,  are  styled  Classic  Renaissance  at  the 
present  day,  the  building  is  divided  in  its  front 
in  two  high  stories  resting  upon  a substantial 
basement  of  a oharacteristicaliy  varied  forma- 
tion.  The  lower  story  terminates  in  a rose 
frieze,  with  a fillet  over  it,  a so-called  cyma- 
tium,  ornamented  in  the  manner  of  an  egged 
moulding ; the  nppor  story  in  the  entablature, 
with  a cyjna  recta  running  all  round  it,  and 
formed  of  upright  palm-leaves  and  lions’  heads 
inserted  between  them.  The  ground-story  is 
throughout  treated  in  uniform  simplicity,  the 
continuous  horizontal  bands  of  its  broad  surface, 
the  plain  framing  of  the  circular  windows 
guarded  by  iron  gratings,  in  connexion  with  the 
powerful  base,  impressing  upon  the  building  the 
character  of  its  destination,  that  of  a closed 
treasure-hoose. 

The  broadly  disposed  fronts  of  the  whole 
building  are  effectively  broken  only  by  moderate 
projections.  That  of  the  western  front  is 
rendered  prominent  by  two  corner  pilasters  and 
six  high  imbedded  columns,  between  which  the 
windows  have  received  a framing  of  pilasters,  a 
deviation  repeated  also  in  the  re-entering  middle 
portion  of  the  eastern  front,  where  the  window 
mouldings  are  supported  by  attached  columns, 
employed  throughout,  only  at  the  two  otherwise 
quite  plain  projeotions. 

The  upper  story  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
principal  fa9ade,  projecting  in  greater  breadth, 
which  throngh  its  eight  Corinthian  columns  placed 
before  pilasters  assumes  the  form  of  a loggia, 
characterises  this  part  as  the  centre  point  of  the 
whole  building.  This  is  also  farther  signalised 
here  by  a superstructure  framed  by  a triglyphio 
entablature,  the  triglypha  of  which  are  of  sand- 
stone,  the  metopes  of  terra-cotta.  Here,  also,  is 
the  board-room,  the  seven  high  circular  windows 
of  which,  encased  by  terra-cotta  mouldings, 
open  on  to  the  loggia,  while  below  is  the  prin- 
oipal  entrance  to  the  building. 

At  entering,  on  crossing  the  spacious  restlbole, 
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a high  entranoe-hall,  lighted  by  skylights,  if 
reached.  From  here  the  broad  granite  stairs 
may  be  ascended,  leading  to  the  upper  story,  ora 
keeping  straight  on,  the  different  pay  ollicesy 
united  in  one  large  room,  are  entered.  The 
latter,  of  a length  of  180  fc.,  extends  parallel  to 
the  principal  fa9ade,  and  is  rounded  off  in  its 
principal  part,  which  extends  to  the  upper  story, 
towards  the  courtyard,  by  an  apse.  The  pay. 
office  is  connected  by  an  hydranlio  lift  with  the 
bullion. vaults  below,  occupying  the  same  space 
as  the  public  offices  above  them,  built  in  cement, 
and  protected  against  every  possible  danger^ 
The  remaining  rooms  used  for  the  various  par- 
poses  of  the  bank,  and  situate  on  both  sides  of 
the  central  room,  are  grouped  respectively  round 
two  courtyards  covered  over  with  glass,  of  whioh 
the  western  one  is  destined  to  give  accommoda- 
tion to  larger  numbers  of  people  on  special 
oooasions, — on  subscription  days  for  shares,  &o. 

The  eastern  wing  will  be  entirely  oocnpied  by 
offices  in  connexion  with  the  bank ; the  gatewayi 
situate  at  its  end  will,  among  other  purposes, 
also  serve  as  an  entrance  for  parcels  of  gold  and 
silver  bars  destined  for  the  vaults.  The  greater 
part  of  the  tipper  story  of  the  western  wing  is 
destined  for  the  official  residence  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  the  rooms  being  gronped  round 
a spacious  vestibnle.  On  the  ground  floor  a 
floral  hall  opens  towards  the  courtyard  on  to  a i 
considerably  projecting  terrace.  On  this  side^ 
also  the  entrance  has  been  placed  at  the  end  of. 
the  front,  which,  however,  is  connected  with  tho' 
adjoining  building  by  a circular  window,  adorned: 
by  spandrel  figures,  opening  in  the  upper  story 
on  to  a balcony. 

A oirenrastanoe  which  had  to  be  taken  into, 
acconnt  by  the  architect  from  the  beginning,  and 
which  increased  not  a litile  the  diffionlties 
attending  the  oonduot  and  the  uniform  pro.i 
gross  of  building  operations,  has  finally  been: 
the  cause  of  renderiog  prominent,  also  out- 
wardly, by  suitable  and  generally  understood: 
emblems,  thel  newly-oreated  relations  in  which; 
tlio  building  wilPetand  to  the  German  empire.' 
The  old  Prussian  Bank,  situate  about  the 
middle  of  the  present  principal  facade,  had  to 
bo  left  standing  while  the  walls  were  rising  from: 
the  ground  round  it,  until  the  new  bnildings. 
had  80  far  advanced  aa  to  furnish  sufficient 
accommodation.  Thns  the  great  front  had  so. 
little  advanced  towards  completion, — the  orna- 
mentation of  the  wings  having  been  finished  in 
all  but  a few  of  its  details, — that  the  decorations; 
intended  for  it  originally  were  supplanted  only 
quite  recently  by  new  designs,  doing  full  justice: 
to  the  altered  oircumstanoes.  The  lions  and 
eagles  whioh,  the  former  guarding  urns,  the 
latter  tripods,  alternately  fill  the  panels  of  the 
window  parapets,  are  now  to  be  confined  to  the 
side  fronts, \andy|8ra^  to  be  supplanted  on  the 
principal  fagade  gby  the  arms  of  the  federal: 
states,  to  be  executed  in  majolica,  of  whioh  two 
and  two  each  are  destined  for  the  breast-heights, 
of  each  of  the  twelve  windows.  The  bronze 
grating  aurronnding  the  loggia  of  the  central  i 
projection  is  to  be  adorned  with  Gorman  eagles,' 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  superetruotnre,  in  place 
of  the  arms  at  present  indicated,  an  allegorical 
group,  referring  to  the  protection  of  trade  and ' 
industry,  with  Germania  as  the  principal  figure,  i 
will  be  raised. 

With  the  exception  of  the  above  changes,  onr 
illustration  gives  a pretty  correct  view  of  the  ' 
new  bnilding,  saving  a few  details.  Thus  the  > 
palm-leaves  of  the  cyma  of  the  entablature  will, ! 
connected  with  each  other,  form  a quieter  line ; 
and  the  group  of  the  two  griffins,  which,  like 
supporters,  seem  to  guard  the  colossal  nan- 
delabras  provided  with  firepans,  will  be  placed  . 
not  only  at  the  corners  of  the  building  and  its  ; 
superstructure,  but  also  at  those  of  the  projec- 
tions of  the  wings,  and  will,  besides,  by  more  . 
slender  form  and  less  projecting  lines,  be  more 
in  harmony  with  the  whole  than  seams  to  be  the 
case  in  our  illnstration. 


Tile  Gold  Casket  containing  the  freedom  of  i 
the  city  of  London,  presented  by  the  Corporation  i 
to  General  Ulysses  Grant,  ex-President  of  the  i 
United  States,  was  designed  and  executed  by  r 
Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  Ludgate-hill.  The  obverse  j 
centre  panel  eontaina  a view  of  the  Capitol  at  i 
Washington.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the  casket  1 
is  a view  of  the  entrance  to  the  Guildhall,  and  i 
an  appropriate  insoription.  At  the  ends  are  two 
figures,  also  in  gold,  representing  the  city  of  1 
Loudon  and  the  United  States  of  America,  bear-  . 
ing  their  respective  shields,  the  latter  executed  I 
in  enamel. 


THE  NEW  IMPEEIAL  BANK.  BERLIN. Herr  Friedrich  Hitzig,  Architect. 
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ST.  AUGUSTINE’S  OHUEOH,  PENDLECUEY,  MANCHESTEE.— P/tiii. 


ST.  AUGUSTINE’S  CHURCH,  PENDLU. 
BURY,  MANOHESTBB. 

The  cliarch  ia  of  briok,  with  StOTirboo  atone 
»chea  and  windo778.  It  is  of  considerable 
leigbt.  The  plan  is  a somewhat  unaanal  one. 
fhere  are  no  aisles,  but  the  necessary  abutments 
ire  insitla  the  main  walls, — internal  buttresses, 
n fact, — and  these  are  pierced  with  low  arches, 
rhe  recesses  thus  obtained  are  vaulted  with  stone, 
rhe  windows  are  of  four  lights  in  the  chancel, 
ind  of  three  lights  in  the  nave.  They  are  placed 
jtgh  up  in  the  outer  walla.  The  east  and  west 
vindows  are  QlloJ  %vith  excellent  stained  glass* 
ind  the  other  windows  are  being  executed,  and 
,he  panels  of  the  rereJos  are  being  painted  with 
jguri’S.  The  nave  ia  paved  throughout,  and  has 
jhaira,  and  the  chancal  has  good  oak  stalls, 
rhere  is  a high  screen  of  carved  oak,  and  high 
jido  screens  to  form  the  chancel.  The  font  has 
i high  oak  cover.  The  leotern  is  of  brass,  and 
stands  in  the  chancel.  The  altar  is  raised  nine 
steps  above  the  nave.  The  east  end  is  the 
richest  part  of  the  fabric,  both  externally  and 
internally,  and  has  niohos  with  figures  of  the 
four  Latin  Doctors  and  others.  There  is  a 
Qguro  of  St.  Augustine  over  the  west  door- 
way, and  of  our  Lord  over  the  south  entrance, 
porch.  It  is  intended  that  the  tower  shall 
be  detached  at  the  south  side  of  the  churoh. 
The  exterior  of  the  building  has  been  kept 
rather  plain,  with  the  exception  of  the  east 
snd,  before  mentioned.  There  were  two  reasons 
for  this  simple  treatment : in  the  first  place, 
there  are  large  mills  near  the  church,  and  it  was 
advisable,  by  every  means  at  the  architect’s 
disposal,  to  givo  an  appearance  of  size  and  massj 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  was  considered  more 
jodioious  to  spend  money  upon  internal  than 
external  decoration. 

Tho  general  effect,  both  of  the  interior  and 
exterior,  is  one  rather  of  size  than  elaboration, 
though  considerable  richness  is  given  to  the 
interior  by  the  furniture  and  stained  glass. 

The  style  adopted  is  that  of  the  latter  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  tracery  of  the 
windows  of  the  flowing  type,  rather  rich  in 
character,  and  thoroughly  English  in.  treatment. 

The  churobyatd  is  entered  through  an  arched 
gateway,  over  which  is  the  sexton’s  house,  near 
to  which  are  largo  schools. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  buildings  will 
be  greatly  improved  by  the  ereotion  of  the 
tower  of  the  church,  round  which  they  will  make 
an  exceedingly  effective  group. 

The  churoh  was  erected  at  the  sole  charge  of 
Mr.  E.  S.  Haywood,  of  Pendlebury.  The  archi- 
tecta  were  Messrs.  G.  F.  Bodley  & T.  Garner,  of 
Gray’s-inn,  London. 


A “PRIX  DB  ROME”  FOR  LITERATURE. 

Since  the  Ministry  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Paris 
have  distributed  tho  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  and 
the  Prix  da  Salon,  both  of  whioh  entitle  the 
successful  candidate  to  a throe  years’  residence 
at  the  Villa  Medioi,  on  the  Piuoian  Hill,  at  Romo, 
a happy  suggestiou  has  been  made  by  a writer 
in  tbo  Gaiilois,  that  the  “ Prixde  Romo”  should 
not  be  confined  to  painters,  sculptors,  archi- 
tects, and  musicians  solely,  but  that  literary 
men  should  bo  eligible  to  compete  for  the 
coveted  and  comfortable  distinction. 

Notwithstaudiug  that  the  suggestion  does  not 
appear  to  meet  with  universal  approbation, 
even  among  literary  men  themselves,  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  wo  shall  very  shortly 
Lear  of  a Grand  Prix  de  Rome  for  French  lite- 
rary merit,  and  we  can  imagine  few  prizes  that 
tho  youthful  man  of  letters  would  more  assidu- 
ously read  up  for. 

It  is  probable  that  such  a prize  would  be 
more  prolifio  of  good  results  than  experience 
has  shown  us  artistic  prizes  have  led  to,  but  the 
literary  man,  we  may  suppose,  would  be  legs  likely 
to  be  injured  by  the  enervating  influence  of  the 
traditionary  teaching  at  the  Villa  Medioi,  which 
has  had  in  too  many  oases  a fatal  influence  on 
the  majority  of  “ Prix-de-Rome  ” men.” 

The  ambitious,  but  mistaken,  early  teaching  of 
Poussin  and  Lebrun  still  oppresses  each  suo- 
ceeding  newly-arrived  embryo  great  man,  and 
we  see  the  works  this  year  on  the  walls  of  the 
Salon  of  many  a decorated  but  not  decorative 
painter,  with  a feeling  of  surprise  that  such  men 
could  ever  have  deserved  their  early  honours. 

The  literary  prize-man  would  be  less  shackled: 
he  has  only  to  read  and  think,  and  the  e.xpressing 
form  and  colour  of  his  mind  will  soon  display  itself 
and  his  work  take  it.s  rank  beside  the  famous 
statue  or  symphony  picture,  or  noble  facade. 

The  constitution  of  our  Literary  Fund,  and  our 
excellent  Benevolent  sooieties,  which  distribute 
so  wisely  and  so  humanely  their  carefully- 
managed  funds,  have  overlooked  in  their  desire 
to  aid  the  necessitous  and  the  afflicted,  the  power 
they  possess,  to  encourage  pacient,  studious, 
struggling  merit.  How  muoh,  for  iostanoe, 
would  some  literary  men  rejoice  at  the  prospect 
and  realisation  of  a three  years’  literary  labour 
at  Rome  or  Florence,  Venice  or  Naples,  and  what 
great  results  might  we  not  justly  expect  from  an 
iudustrioua  literary  search  in  the  library  of  the 
Vatican  or  the  more  aoceaaiblo  Minerva  ? What 
treasures  might  not  be  found  hidden  in  the 
hoarded  MSS.  of  the  old  chests  of  the  Palazzi  of 
the  Trastevere ; how  much  unearthed  history 
might  be  brought  to  light,  how  muoh  nearer  to 
accurate  information  on  many  undetermined 
points  should  we  arrive,  by  the  patient  inquiry 
of  a few  years  of  laborious  leisure  ? 


Ic  is  a great  error  to  suppose  that,  under  the 
painful  pcesaure  of  necoasity,  men  produce  their 
beat  work  : neoeasity  may,  nay,  it  must,  lead  us 
to  earn  bread,  but  great  works  are  created  with 
a higher  aim  than  even  our  own  personal  support, 
j Thackeray  represents,  it  ia  true,  Addison 
writing  his  famous  poem  of  the  ” Campaign  ” ia 
a small  lodging  in  the  Hayraarket,  and  eating  a 
sixpenny  dinner  from  the  oookshop,  but  he  makes 
him  give  his  friends  a good  deal  of  Burgundy, 
and  ha  was  at  the  time  not  oppressed  by  debt. 
Byron  was  not  exactly  poor  at  any  moment  of 
his  literary  life.  Hallam,  Grote,  Macau’ay,  were 
certainly  never  in  want  j Prescott  and  Tickuor 
were  almost  affluent  before  they  ventured  to 
publish,  and  poor  Motley,  whose  death  we  have 
had  80  recently  to  deplore,  had  been  Minister  at 
Vienna  before  be  became  famous  for  his  splendid 
histories.  Sir  Joshua  painted  hia  beat  pictures 
long  after  he  must  have  acquired  a pretty  sub- 
stantial embankment,  and  it  ia  impossible  to 
imagine  the  love  of  gaiu  urging  man  of  soienoe 
to  achieve  greater  triumphs  than  they  have  done. 
Tho  oonductors  of  at  least  two  of  our  leading 
journals,  certainly  as  they  are,  as  Vanity  Fair 
says,  “ in  society,”  surely  must  be  considered 
free  from  pecuniary  difficulties ; in  point  of  fact, 
wo  may  trace  nearly  all  the  bad  work  to  haste 
and  want  of  leisure  owing  to  the  want  of  money, 
and  not  the  good  work  to  the  same  misfortune, 
and  those  artists,  in  whatever  line,  who  are  spoilt 
by  Bucoess  will  be  found,  ere  their  fifty  years  of 
trial,  to  bo  weak  and  more  than  uncommonly 
faulty. 

Literary  men  and  artists,  as  we  grudgingly 
call  those  alone  who  paint  or  model,  are  more 
congenial  than  they  are  quite  aware  of,  and  their 
association  at  Rome,  under  circumstauoea  so 
agreeable,  would  assuredly  help  to  add  a fresh 
charm  and  interest  to  our  annual  exhibitions. 
The  painter’s  reading  would  take  a wider  field 
from  hia  constant  intimacy  with  literary  friends, 
who  would  suggest  their  own  happy  thoughts 
more  freely.  Historioal  inaccuraoy  of  costume 
and  detail  would  be  less  frequent ; in  fact,  it 
might  disappear,  under  the  critical  eye  of  an 
nnprejudioed  literary  man  at  the  artist’s  elbow, 
and  the  literary  man  would  gain  something  from 
the  painter  in  acquiring  a knowledge  of  tho 
painter’s  jargon,  that  technical  vocabulary  of  hia 
art  that  is  so  often  misused  by  the  would-be 
oritio,  and  by  those  whose  knowledge  is  confined 
within  a very  limited  circle.  The  “ tone,”  in  fact, 
of  both  artist  and  author  might  by  this  contact  be 
improved,  a more  correct  “form”  established, 
and,  on  the  whole,  we  might  expect  from  the 
happy  student  who  has  passed  his  three  years  at 
Rome  an  ample  return  by  whioh  the  world  might 
be  enriched  at  a coat  certainly  within  the  ability 
of  our  literary  guilds. 

Paris. 
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DWELLINGS  OE  THE  WOEKING  CLASSES 
IN  PEGSSIA. 

It  is  almoBb  impoaaible  fco  deacribe  in  general 
terms  the  character  of  the  houaes  occapied  by 
the  working-classes  in  Prussia,  Tarying  ao  widely 
as  they  do  in  different  localities.  What  may  be 
true  of  the  houses  in  one  place  is  altogether  in- 
applicable  to  those  of  another,  and  even  of  others 
in  the  same  locality  cr  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
the  large  towns  the  artiean  classes  live  almost 
exclusively  in  lodgings,  and  it  is  rarely  that  the 
independent  artisan  or  email  tradesman  lives  in 
a house  of  his  own,  whereas  in  the  country,  and 
in  the  small  towns,  the  latter  is  more  frequently 
the  rule  than  the  exception.  The  houses  in- 
habited  by  the  rural  artisans,  labourers,  hand, 
loom  weavers,  &c.,  both  as  regard  their  structure 
and  living  arrangements,  are  generally  of  the 
poorest  kind,  especially  in  the  eastern  provinces. 
Labourers,  factory  opei’atives,  miners,  &c.,  are 
frequently  obliged,  even  in  the  country,  to  live 
in  lodgings,  or  else  in  buildings  expressly  con- 
structed for  working-men  by  the  large  landed 
proprietors  in  the  eastern  provinces,  and  by  the 
mill-owners  and  proprietors  of  mines  and  iron- 
works and  companies  in  the  western  provinces. 
In  many  districts  in  the  west,  joint-stock  build- 
ing companies  and  co-operative  building  societies 
have  been  established,  with  the  object  of  supply, 
ing  proper  dwellings  iu  particular  localities  for 
working-men  and  their  families,  these  to  become 
eventually,  by  a gradual  course  of  payments,  tbo 
property  of  the  tenants;  but  the  efforts  made 
to  impi'ovo  the  working-men’s  dwellings  are  on 
too  small  a scale  to  do  more  than  reach  the 
surface  of  the  evil. 

The  provincial  authorities  of  the  eight 
provinces  of  which  Prussia  was  composed  pre- 
viously to  the  late  war  have  furnished  the  follow- 
ing particulars  relating  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
working-olasses  in  their  several  departments  : — 


pig.  The  rooms  are  small  and  low,  and  frequently 
damp, 

(3.)  Circle  of  Koesfeld. — The  dwelling.hoase 
of  a working-man’s  family  consists  usually  of  a 
kitchen,  living-room,  one  or  two  sleeping.rooms, 
and  a collar  or  loft,  with  a shed  for  a goat.  The 
rooms  are  small  and  low.  Ilsnt  in  the  towns  is 
from  13.  10s.  to  23.  Ss.  annually. 


PROVINCE  OF  I’RUSST.i,. 


(1.)  Circle  of  Memel. — The  dwellings  of  the 
workmen  in  the  rural  districts  are  poor  and 
inadequate  in  the  extreme.  The  houses  are  of 
one  story,  built  of  mud,  and  some  even  of  grass  j 
the  windows  ore  nailed  np  and  never  opened. 
The  houses  contain,  in  general,  one  dwelling-room 
and  a sleeping-room,  frequently  unfloored. 

(2.)  Circle  of  K(y>iig$berg. — The  houses  of  the 
working  classes  are  usually  built  for  two  families, 
and  houses  lately  have  been  built  for  four 
families  of  labourers.  In  these  each  family  has 
a dwelling-room  with  a stove  for  cooking,  one 
bed-rcom  and  a loft,  and  either  a stable  or  pi", 
stye.  ° 

(3.)  In  the  CiVc3es  of  Qerdanen  and  Seidenherg 
several  families  frequently  live  together  in  small 
dark  and  damp  rooms. 


rnovixcE  OP  silesi.4.. 


(1.)  Circle  of  Leigiiitz. — In  many  of  the  rural 
communes  the  houses  are  thatched,  of  one  story, 
and  with  small  windows  admitting  little  light  and 
air.  The  interior  is  low,  dark,  and  contracted, 
with  close  and  bad  air. 

(2.)  Circle  of  Balkenliain.  — The  weavers’ 
houses  usually  contain  from  two  to  three  living- 
rooms,  and  one  or  two  bed-rooms.  One  room  is 
only  large  enough  to  hold  from  one  to  three  looms, 
and  but  little  furniture.  The  rooms  are  barely 
sufficiently  high  to  stand  npright  in,  and  the 
windows  are  not  more  than  2 ft.  square. 

(3.)  In  IHchenhach,  the  houses  in  the  more 
important  manufacturing  districts  are  over- 
crowded with  weavers,  and  the  rents  are  high. 
The  number  ofhouaes  does  not  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  of  the  popnlation.  In  Pleas, 
several  labourers’  families  (from  ten  to  fifteen 
persons,  says  Hr.  Petre.of  the  British  Embassy) 
frequently  live  in  one  room,  in  which  there  is  no 
pretension  to  comfort  and  cleanliness,  and  the 
room  costs  from  ISs.  to  23.  53.  a year. 


PROVINCE  OP  WESTPHAtr.V. 

(1.)  Circle  of  Ilinden. — There  is  a great 
dearth  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  country,  and 
some  of  the  communes  have  erected,  in  conae- 
qneucewhat  are  called  “ communal  houses”  or 
houses  for  the  poor.  In  the  town  of  llinden 
itself  this  want  is  most  severely  felt,  and  a 
working-man’s  family  has  to  pay  from  63.  to 
73.  10s.  for  house-rent  annually. 

(2.)  Circle  of  -.Ilians. — The  dwellings  of  the 
labouring  dasses  are  confined  within  the  smallest 
possible  limits;  they  generally  consist  of  a 
kitchen,  a living  room,  place  for  a few  beds,  a 
cellar  or  a garret,  and  a stall  for  a cow,  goat,  or 


nriE.visn  provi.vce. 

(1.)  Circle  of  Essen. — The  workmen  in  the 
coal-mines  form  a colony  in  the  vicinity  of  tho 
mines,  and  occupy  os  many  as  100  houses.  House, 
rent  in  the  towns  is  from  33.  to  33.  ISs.,  and  in 
the  country  from  23.  53.  to  33.  annually.  Tho 
families  of  working  men  are  often  pinched  for 
room,  in  consequence  of  their  taking  in  other 
workmen  as  boarders.  The  latter  sleep  in  the 
garret,  but  otherwise  live  with  the  family  iu  one 
or  two  rooms. 

(2.)  Circle  of  Daiin. — The  bouses  of  the  day. 
labourers  (Tagoluhner)  are  mostly  bad,  small, 
and  so  densely  crowded  that  without  great 
attention  to  ventilation  and  cleanliuesa  sickness 
is  sure  to  prevail. 

(3.)  Circle  of  Oltiveiler. — In  the  mining  colonies 
lately  established  here  the  houses  of  the  miners 
are  neat  and  cheerful.  The  three  royal  coal- 
mines of  Keinitz  have  three  large  sleeping-houses 
belonging  to  them,  to  accommodate  800  men, 
The  llheden  Mine  has  two  of  these,  for  the 
accommodation  of  400  men.  The  miners  pay 
Is.  Gd.  per  month,  for  which  they  have  a bed  and 
towels,  and  the  use  of  half  a press.  To  enable 
miners  to  settle  in  the  neighbourhood, theMiuera’ 
Union  (“  Knappsohaftsverein  ”),  has  purchased 
1,350  acres  of  land  for  founding  a mining  colony. 
It  sells  at  cost  price,  or  leases  at  a moderate 
rent,  one-sixth  of  an  acre  of  land  to  any  one  who 
will  build  a house  upon  it,  and  one-sixth  of  an 
acre,  on  tho  same  terms,  for  a garden.  Money 
for  building  purposes  is  also  advanced  at  -i  per 
cent,  interest,  to  be  deducted  from  the  wages, 
with  a present  of  from  223.  lOs.  to  303.  as  a pre- 
mium for  building. 

Among  the  working  classes  of  Prussia  the 
miners  and  iron-workers  occupy  an  exceptional 
position,  inasmuch  as  their  welfare  and  interests 
are  attended  to  by  the  Government  officials  who 
are  appointed  to  superintend  all  the  mines,  iron- 
works,  and  salt-works  of  the  kingdom.  This 
class  of  the  labonring  popnlation  is  animated  by 
an  honourable  esprit  de  corps  dating  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  forming  a singular  exception 
to  the  egotistical  tendencies  prevalent  amongst 
the  working-classes  of  the  present  day.  The 
great  importance  naturally  attached  to  the  con- 
servation of  BO  able  and  staunch  a race  of  work, 
men  as  these  miners  and  iron-workers  has  induced 
both  the  State  and  the  private  owners  of  the 
larger  works  to  provide  suitable  dwellings  for 
them,  and  to  make  such  general  provision  for 
their  comfort  and  well-being  as  to  make  their 
lot  an  enviable  one  in  comparison  with  many 
of  their  fellow  labourers.  They  seldom,  how. 
ever,  succeed  in  amassing  any  considerable 
savings,  and  some  of  them  emigrate  from  time 


to  time  to  other  countries  where  the  mining 
interest  is  on  a smaller  scale  than  in  Prussia. 


The  miners  and  iron  workers  of  Upper  Silesia 
are  almost  exclusively  Poles,  and  contrast  un. 
favourably  with  the  German  workmen  in  their 
addiction  to  debanchery  and  dissipation,  so  much 
80  that  in  many  of  the  works  where  they  are 
employed  measures  have  been  adopted  for  paying 
tho  weekly  wages  due  to  them  to  tbeir  wives,  to 
prevent  them  from  squandering  their  earnings 
instead  of  supporting  their  families. 

By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  textiles  are 
manufactured  by  the  weavers  in  their  own 
houaes,  with  the  assistance  of  the  members  of 
their  families  or  of  journeymen  for  large  com. 
mercial  houses  and  manufacturers.  The  latter 
supply  the  materials,  and  buy  up  the  textiles  at 
certain  prices  previously  fixed  npon.  The  large 
silk  manufactories  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
for  example,  are  able  to  give  employment  with 
the  necessary  materials  to  the  handloom  weavers 
for  several  months  at  a time.  A direct  com- 
munication being  established  between’the  manu- 
facturer  and  tho  weaver,  the  services  of  a middle- 
man are  not  required.  The  weaver,  as  soon  as 
he  has  finished  his  work,  takes  it  to  the  mann- 
factnrer,  and  brings  back  with  him  a fresh 
supply  of  material.  This  class  of  weavers  is 
tolerably  well  off.  They  are  in  possession  of 
;ood  looms,  and  are  generally  considered  as 
sure  to  earn  a decent  livelihoood.  When  the 
linen  industry  received  its  death-blow  fifty  years 
ago,  most  of  the  weavers  of  Middle  Silesia 
turned  their  attention  to  cotton-weaving ; but 


as  they  could  not  afford  to  purchase  the  ne’ 
looms,  they  had  to  work  on  credit ; and  bain 
oorapletoly  at  the  mercy  of  the  large  mannfac 
taring  and  commercial  establishments  by  whor 
they  were  employed,  were  obliged  to  accept  th 
lowest  possible  wages.  Attempts  have  bee 
made,  apparently  with  small  success,  to  dral 
those  Silesian  handloom  weavers  into  othe 
branches  of  industry  and  other  occupations.  C 
the  more  important  groups  which  constitut 
the  working  classes  of  Prussia,  these  weaveri 
numbering  about  30,000,  are  undoubtedly  th 
poorest,  the  worst  fed,  and,  from  tbeir  weai 
physical  constitutions,  the  least  capable  c 
raising  themaelves  unassisted  above  tbeir  pre 
sent  condition. 

Foremen  of  works  in  factories,  managers  c 
printing-offices,  foremen  of  mines,  and  othe 
such  like  head  men  and  overseers,  employed  i 
industrial  establishments,  are  considered  mor 
in  the  light  of  employds  than  of  workmen,  am 
in  disputes  between  the  masters  aud  the  mei 
they  generally  side  with  the  former.  Tbia  inter 
mediate  class  is  certainly  one  of  importanc 
and  influence  in  the  social  oud  economical  ques 
tions  which  are  constantly  arising  between  tb« 
representatives  of  capital  aud  labour,  and  yet  i 
is  by  no  means  treated.lwith.the'  consideratioi 
which  it  deserves.  The  ro<aBou  is  that  there  ii 
always  an  abundance  of  educated  men  in  thi, 
country  who  are  only  too  glad  to  be  able  ti 
obtain  employment  of^thia  kind.  Tho  salarie: 
paid  to  persons  of  this  class  are  just  sufficien 
to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  living  ii 
tolerable  comfort,  bub  they  are  considered  lowe: 
than  what  are  paid  to  a similar  class  in  even 
other  country. 

Porters,  loaders,  packers,  and  such.lik( 
labourers,  who  are  employed  to  do  heavj 
work  of  all  kinds,  whether  for  commercial  anc 
industrial  establishments,  or  iu  seaports  anc 
inland  towns,  generally  earn  good  and  even  higl 
wages,  as  the  great  physical  strength  requiroc 
for  this  sort  of  labour  is  rare  enough  to  prevent 
the  labour  market  from  beiug  overstocked 
These  people  soon  save  a sufficient  sum  of  monej 
to  enable  them  to  set  up  an  independent  busi' 
ness  as  carriers,  small  shopkeepers,  &o. 

As  regards  wages,  whenever  the  character  o 
the  work  rises  above  mere  coarse  manual  labour 
and  approximates  more  to  that  of  the  skillet 
labour  of  the  artisan  or  manuFacturor,  the  ratei 
of  wages  rise  to  above  28.  Gd.  a day.  Miuerr 
employed  on  tunnel  work  are  paid  up  to  3s.  i 
day,  and  in  the  circle  of  Gorlitz  a brickraakej 
and  his  wife  can  earn  during  the  summer  3s.  9d 
a day,  and  in  the  circle  of  Janir  from  21-3.  to  30s 
a week.  For  work  coming  within  the  category 
of  skilled  or  art  industry,  and  for  work  requiring 
more  than  common  technical  skill,  wa^es  risrf 
to  a progressively  high  standard,  enabling  the 
artisan  to  earn  from  753.  to  903.  a year  and  up. 
wards.  The  wages  of  modellers  and  enamellera 
in  iron  foundries,  of  smiths  and  carpenters  in 
machine  works,  are  from  3s.  to  4s.  Gd.  a day. 

Throughout  nearly  tho  whole  of  Prussia, 
artisans,  jonrneymen,  aud  apprentices  work 
regularly  iu  summer  from  5 a.m.  to  12,  and 
from  1 p.m  to  7,  and  even  later,  and  in 
winter  from  daybreak  sometimes  from  G a.m. 
to  8 or  9 in  the  evening.  The  hand-loom 
weaver  frequently  sits  at  his  loom  employed 
in  monotonous  labour  for  sixteen  hours  a 
day;  and  agricultural  labourers  have  to  work 
hard  for  twelve  hours  a day  out  of  harvest 
time,  and  during  harvest  time  fourteen  hours. 


Memorial  of  a Great  Engineer. — Not  till 
the  church  atNewohapel,  North  Staffordshire,  is 
crumbling  over  the  grave  of  James  Brindley,  has 
any  disposition  been  manifested  to  worthily 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  great  engineer 
whose  remains  He  under  an  unpretending  tomb- 
stone, inscribed,  " In  memory  of  James  Brindley, 
of  Turnhurst,  engineer,  who  was  interred  here 
September  30tb,  1772,  aged  5G.”  Many  persona 
have  thought,  and  with  some  reason,  that  tho 
engineer’s  works  constitnted  the  most  enduring 
monument  of  his  fame.  The  North  Staffordshire 
people  are  at  length  moving  to  secure  a worthy 
monument  to  the  fame  of  the  great  engineer. 
The  old  church  at  Newchapel  is  falling  into  ruin, 
besides  being  altogether  too  small  for  the 
demands  made  upon  its  resonrees,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  are  principally  of  the 
mining  class,  and  too  poor  co  give  much  help 
towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  edifice.  A com.  i 
mittee  has  therefore  been  formed  to  invite 
subscriptions. 
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WANDEEINGS  AND  QUESTIONINGS  IN 
AROHITEOTDEE  AND  ART. 

POETIC,  RHETORtCAL,  AND  LITERARY  INSCRIPTIONS 
AS  A MURAL  DECORATION.* 

It  would  bo  in  ecclesiaatical,  soholaatio,  and 
eduoational  edifices,  more  especially  tlie  former, 
that  the  virtue  and  capability  of  this  element  of 
decoration  would  become  most  apparent.  If  the 
Koran  furnished  sentences  worthy  to  embellish 
the  beautiful  halls  of  the  Alhambra,  and  the 
llahommetan  palaces  of  Grenada  and  Seville, 
how  much  more  would,  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
scriptures, — the  divine  utterances  of  which  should 
blend  well  with  those  of  art,  which  is  essentially 
spiritual, — be  found  equal  to  the  adornment 
of  Christian  places  of  worship  ? From  these, 
passages  could  be  drawn  that  would  render  the 
walls  eloquent  on  the  highest  of  all  subjects,  and 
call  up  the  grandest  and  moat  affecting  scenes, 
involving  tho  “ fato  of  worlds,  the  revolutions  of 
heaven  and  of  earth.”  In  this  class  of  edifice 
the  most  sacred  brunch  of  literature, — theology, 
tho  science  of  God, — may  be  made  largely  to 
contribute  to  the  architectural  excellence,  both 
without  and  within  ; where  its  utterances  would 
blend  with  and  heighten  the  effect  of  the  poetry 
and  music  of  the  service,  of  which  they  would 
seem  an  echo.  Hitherto  scarcely  anything 
beyond  the  Decalogue, — a feature  which,  per- 
haps, attracts  the  eye  more  than  any  other, 
though  already  engraved  on  tho  memory  of  most 
people, — has  found  its  way  into  Protestant  places 
of  worship.  It  is  surely  strange  that  texts, 
expressive  of  the  peculiar  genius  and  spirit  of 
Christianity,  should  not  have  invariably  accom- 
panied  it. 

The  aspiring  character  of  a Gothic  pile  may 
be  intensified  by  its  being  charged  with  passages 
striking  in,  as  it  were,  with  the  aspiring  prin- 
ciple,— words  which  by  their  pathos  and 
solemnity,  their  sublimity  and  pregnancy,  would 
wrap  it  in  a'cloud  of  glorious  visions,  and  lend 
the  wings  of  morning  to  the  soul  of  the  devout 
worshipper.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Psalms 
of  David,  in  the  Prophets,  and  New  Testament, 
and  even  in  the  writings  of  Milton,  in  some  parte 
of  which  are  met  with  bursts  of  devotional  and 
lyric  rapture  which,  to  use  his  own  language, 
seem  “a  sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and 
harping  symphonies.” 

Among  the  future  decorations  bestowed  on 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  if  the  stone  will  bear  the 
chisel,  might  be,  I think,  passages  from  the 
Greek  Testament,  occupying  tbo  entire  of  the 
lower  frieze ; which,  to  use  a Scripture  simile, 
would  put  a new  song  into  its  moutb.  It  would 
wed  to  the  grand  rausio  of  its  architecture  the 
moat  sacred  melodies  of  mind,  and  shed  a more 
holy  influence  around  it.  To  both  the  eye  and 
imagination,  probably,  Hebrew  and  Greek  sen- 
tences  would  have  a greater  charm  than  English 
or  Latin.  They  would  have  a greater  air  of 
mystery, — a legitimate  object  in  art,  and  would 
form  a loftier  element  of  decoration  from  being 
in  the  original  and  more  sacred  languages.  The 
objection  of  their  not  being  readable  by  all 
might  be  obviated  by  the  publication  of  transla- 
tions,  or  by  their  being  repeated  in  other  parts 
of  the  edifice  in  the  vernacular. 

To  come  to  ordinary  street  architecture  : I 
conceive  that  even  the  necessary  iosoriptiona  of 
a shop  front,  as  the  name  and  profession  of  its 
keeper,  might  be  rendered  a more  interesting 
feature  than  it  usually  is  at  present.  Such  in- 
BcriptioDB  ought  to  bo  made  the  chief  decorative 
feature;  and  to  afford  ample  aud  proper  space 
for  them  should  be  the  guiding  principle  of  tho 
design ; which  would  render  it  a means  of  diversity 
of  character  to  the  streets.  How  far  inscriptive 
matter,  beyond  what  is  demanded  by  business, 
is  applicable  to  shops  or  dwelling-houses,  I will 
not  say.  But  words  there  are  lying  mute  in 
books  which,  in  the  dullest  neighbourhoods  of 
our  large  cities,  would  open  up  the  bright  realms 
of  fancy  and  imagination  to  the  inhabitants,  or, 
what  is  better,  awaken  in  some  of  them  salutary 
reflection,  mingle  with  their  minds,  and  perhaps 
sweeten  their  temper.  I remember  seeing  an 
inscription  engraved  over  a private  house,  ex- 
pressive  of  its  master’s  trust  iu  Providence,  iu 
allusion  to  a particular  event  iu  his  life,  which 
certainly  did  not  seem  out  of  place,  and  was,  I 
doubt  not,  a word  of  comfort  and  in  season  to 
many. 

Exchanges,  maikets,  and  other  places  of  trade 
and  commerce,  would  be  none  the  worse,  I fancy, 
if  their  walls  were  made  didactic  by  some  maxims 
of  wisdom  and  common  sense,  or  of  prudence  and 
honesty. 


* See  p.  6ii6,  ante. 


To  render  inscriptions  effective,  greater  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  than  has  yet  been  paid  to  the 
beauty  of  the  alphabetic  characters  employed, 
and  to  symmetrical  arrangement  and  accompani- 
menfc.  They  should  be  so  disposed  in  ornamental 
panels  as  not  to  interfere  with,  but  rather  en- 
banco,  any  essential  artistic  quality,  as  harmony 
of  form,  unity  and  breadth  of  light  and  shade, 
which  assuredly  is  not  a diflBculb  matter.  All 
this  can  be  done  in  England,  because  it  has  been 
done  in  Spain,  by  the  Mahommedans,  the  study 
of  whose  works  there  and  elsewhere  by  archi- 
tects  is  perhaps  the  best  suggestion  that  could  be 
made  on  this  head. 

That  people  combined  their  beautiful  inscrip- 
tions, in  the  Arabian  aud  Cufic  characters  with 
their  arabesque  ornaments,  and  by  them  nob  only 
expressed  their  religious  faith,  aud  called  up  the 
romantic  creations  of  “ Araby  the  bleat,”  but 
enhanced  the  beauty  of  their  architecture.  In 
their  works  they  became  features  of  immense 
value  in  an  artistic  point  of  view, — as  were  also 
the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  tho  Egyptians. 

The  earnest  introduction  of  inscriptions  into 
architecture  would  give  an  impulse  to  the  design 
and  adoptation  of  ornamental  alphabets.  Their 
capability  of  pleasing  the  eye  is  not  to  bo  judged 
of  by  the  effect  of  inscriptions  on  Roman  build- 
inge,  where  thoy  are  too  often  a disfigurement ; 
because  it  is  evident  the  Romans  took  no  pains 
whatever  to  vender  them  agreeable  to  the  eye; 
and  only  designed  them  to  convey  information 
to  posterity.  They  could  probably  bo  made  as 
harmonious — as  suitable  to  their  place, — by  their 
linear  character,  or  direction  of  their  lines,  as 
the  Contest  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapitbm  on  the 
metopes  of  the  Parthenon. 

Of  the  Sigean  inscriptions,  in  the  most  ancient 
Greek  characters,  relating  to  tho  buildings  of 
Athens,  among  the  Elgin  marbles,  I have  not 
sufficient  recollection  to  speak;  but  thoy  might 
possibly  bo  suggestive  on  this  subject. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  of  the  more  prac- 
tical readers  of  the  Builder  that  I have  given 
too  much  rein  to  my  fancy  in  this  essay,  and  been 
led  by  her  into  some  extravagance  of  suggestion. 
But  I have  predicated  nothing  of  inscriptions 
beyond  what  they  were  to  the  people  just  men- 
bioned  ; and  what  they  were  in  their  bands  they 
may  become  to  us,  who  have  a higher  and  purer 
source  from  which  to  draw  them, — an  almost 
boundless  source,  for  it  is  an  entire  kingdom  of 
the  mind’s  empire,  the  whole  realm  of  literature, 
by  means  of  which  the  immortal  accents  of 
poesy  become  blended  with  the  frozen  music  of 
architecture, — poesy  one  of  the  chief  instru- 
ments for  the  refinement  and  exaltation  of 
society.  Any  kind  of  literary  matter  so  far 
intelleotualiaes  a piece  of  architecture ; it  puts 
more  mind  into  it,  and  makes  it  speak  more  dis- 
tinctly than  it  otherwise  could.  But,  by  means 
of  poetry,  we  may  leaven  it  with  the  effusions  of 
the  very  highest  minds,  and  thrill  it  with  the 
spirit  of  tho  BubUmesb  human  productions. 

By  means  of  inscriptions  can  we  not  make 
stones  “ cry  out,”  and  preach  sermons  in  a more 
literal  aud  distinct  manner  than  Shakspeare 
dreamt  or,  or  meant  by  the  words  I allude  to  ? 
Or  would  there  be  half  as  much  hyperbole  in- 
dulged in,  in  saying  of  a house,  according  to  the 
character  of  its  inscriptions,  that  it  rejoiced  or 
sorrowed,  or  that  it  was  imbued  with  wisdom 
and  learning,  as  we  frequently  find  in  the 
Oriental  poets  when  speaking  of  inanimate  ob- 
jects of  nature?  The  Hebrew  writers,  for 
example,  make  the  little  bills  to  “clap  their 
hands.” 

They  would  give  to  a building  a more  interest- 
ing  and  intellectual  air,  even  where,  from  some 
cause,  they  could  not  be  read,  and  touch  the 
imagination  more  than  any  decoration  of  un- 
meaning or  geometrical  form,  as  they  must 
suggest  tho  idea  of  something  higher  than  the 
eye  could  perceive. 

Let  me  ask  the  reader  who  may  think  these 
suggestions  fanciful,  just  to  look  around  him  iu 
London  or  any  other  of  our  large  towns,  aud 
observe  how  many  structures  this  luminous  and 
inexpensive  element  of  decoration  would  have 
improved  or  half  redeemed  from  failure  of  due 
architectural  effect ; how  it  would  have  clothed 
the  naked,  filled  the  empty,  varied  the  monotonous, 
given  interest  to  the  uninteresting,  and  addi- 
tionallife,  expression  and  sentiment,  and  power 
over  the  imagination  to  all.  It  would,  I think, 
have  more  or  leas  honelited  suoh  edifices  as 
Somerset  House,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the 
National  Gallery,  the  Post  Office,  the  British 
Museum,  many  of  the  Pall-mall  club-houpep,  the 
Leeds  Town  Hall,  the  Liverpool  St.  George’s 
Hall,  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  Royal 


Institation,  Manchester,  and  most  buildings  in 
Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  &c.,  in  the 
Neo-Classio  style,  in  all  of  which  naked  pedi- 
ments, friezes,  and  panels  are  a crying  defect. 

The  British  Museum  it  would  half  redeem 
from  its  magnificent  monotony,  and  make 
sublimely  vocal.  Poetic,  historic,  and  literary 
passages  might  bo  engraved  on  its  long  empty 
friezes,  which  would  be  like  a zone  of  radiant 
light  to  it.  By  this  means,  though  a new  build- 
ing,  it  might  be  invested  with  much  of  the 
interest  whioh  only  attaches  to  old  ones,  and 
made  almost  equally  potent  with  an  old  one  to 
conjure  to  the  mental  eye  the  deeds  of  renowned 
men  and  events  of  history ; and  so  be  brought 
more  into  keeping  and  harmony  with  its  rich 
historic  contents, — the  precious  gems  and  pearls 
of  antiquity  within,  whioh  ought  to  give  voice 
and  eloquence  to  their  architectural  casket.  St. 
George’s  Hall,  which  is  greatly  in  want  of  sculp- 
ture, particularly  over  its  large  eastern  portico, 
whioh,  I fear,  it  will  never  get,  could  have  words 
inscribed  on  its  friezes,  such  as  would  kindle  the 
imagination  of  the  spectator  to  clothe  it  with 
more  than  sculpture  could  have  bestowed,  and 
wake  around  it  visions  of  unseen  and  ideal  being. 

Some  buildings  in  London  could  be  pointed 
out  of  tho  triumphal-arch  type,  with  features, 
suoh  as  attic  order,  panels,  &o.,  that  appear 
designed  for  inscription,  and  have  no  meaning 
whatever  without  them. 

Passing  by  the  pediment,  which,  as  the  brow 
or  forehead  of  a building,  ought  to  be  its  most 
intellectual  feature, — that  fullest  of  thought, — 
bare  friezes  give  a naked,  empty,  unfinished 
took,  which  no  building  of  any  importance  should 
wear.  A naked  frieze  is  almost  as  bad  as  a 
piece  of  bare  canvas  left  in  the  middle  of  a 
picture. 

Though  I have  chiefly  referred,  in  illustration 
of  my  remarks,  to  trabeated  edifices,  yet  I do  not 
deem  inscriptions  more  applicable  to  Classic 
structures  than  to  Gothic  ones,  whioh  generally 
present  as  many  and  suitable  fields  for  them  in 
the  shape  of  panels,  spandrels,  gables,  and 
gablets,  and  might  have  been  designed  for  yield- 
ing more.  Their  adoption  into  modern  Gothic 
design  would  assist  the  architects  in  giving 
increased  interest  and  individuality  to  their 
works,  whioh  might  be  expected  to  present 
more  diversity  of  character  than  they  do,  and 
Ipss  family  likeness  and  resemblanco  to  their 
Medimval  grandparents;  on  which,  applied  with 
earnestness  and  true  artistic  feeling,  inscriptions 
would,  I conceive,  be  a step  in  advance. 

I have  only  to  add  that  the  objection  that 
their  more  extensive  use  would  bo  casting  pearls 
before  swine,  and  render  literature  and  poetry 
too  common,  would  apply  equally  against  schemes 
for  general  education, — tho  diffusion  of  popular 
literature,  and  against  printing  itself. 

Samuel  Huggins. 


PROPOSED  MUSEUM  IN  THE  EAST  END 
OF  GLASGOW. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Town 
Council,  Preceptor  Macdonald,  in  moving  the 
Parks  Committee  minutes,  referred  to  a portion  of 
them  touching  on  the  expansion  and  development 
of  the  Kelvin. grove  Industrial  Museum  in  the 
west  end  of  the  city,  which  was  now  very  seriously 
impeded  by  want  of  accommodation  for  addi- 
tional specimens.  Unless  tho  present  exhibition 
space  were  largely  increased  there  would  soon  be 
no  alternative  bub  to  decline  farther  gifts  of 
articles  and  offers  of  loan  colleolions,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  it  should  be  remitted  to  the  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a report  on  tho  subject  of 
accommodation  at  the  Muaeom. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  whioh  followed, 
Lord  Provost  Bain  asked  whether  it  would  nob 
bo  a wise  thing  to  have  duplicates^  of  the 
specimens  for  the  purpose  of  starting  an 
Industrial  Museum  in  the  east  end  of  the  city. 
Having  alluded  to  tho  need  of_  such  a place  in 
the  busy  and  populous  eastern  district,  his  lord- 
ship said  the  Improvement  Trust  purchased 
some  time  ago  what  was  known  as  the  old 
Bridgeton  Bleaching  Green,  and  the  money  paid 
for  it  was  the  property  of  the  feuarsof  Biidgeton. 
It  was  then  lodged  in  the  bank  to  be  drawn  by 
the  parties  interested,  or  by  the  anbhoriby  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  The  funds  now  amounted  to 
2 591J.,  and  he  believed  there  was  little  doubt 
that  the  feuars  would  give  that  sum  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  forming  the  nucleus  of  an  Industrial 
Museum  in  tho  east  end.  Should  this  bo  agreed 
upon  they  could,  when  going  to  Parliament,  per- 
haps,for  aBill  to  erect  new  municipal  buildings, 
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as  was  pn^osed,  or  for  some  other  purpose,  get 
a clause  maerted  sanctioning  the  proceeding, 
For  himself  he  should  willingly  give  a subscrip- 
tion towards  the  object  of  equal  amount  to  the 
one  he  gave  for  the  establishment  of  the  Mnseum 
in  the  west  end,  and  he  believed  there  were 
plenty  of  gentlemen  in  Glasgow  who  would 
gladly  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Morrison,  among  other  members,  spoke  in 
support  of  the  Lord  Provost’s  suggestion,  which 
seemed  to  be  heartily  approved  of,  and  the 
minute?  were  confirmed  in  the  usual  way. 


THE  MICROSCOPE  AS  A CERAMIC  TEST. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Science,  M.  Daubr^e  communicated  some  par- 
ticulars  of  an  application  of  the  microscope  to 
arohseological  inquiry,  which  promises  to  prove 
of  considerable  utility  in  such  investigations,  and 
to  afford  a valuable  method  of  detecting  spurious 
antiques.  The  investigators  were  MM.  Fouqn^ 
and  De  Cassac,  and  the  problem  to  be  solved 
was  whether  certain  vases  found  in  the  Greek 
island  of  Santorin,  in  1867,  in  some  prehistoric 
dwellings,  buried  beneath  the  thick  deposit  of 
pumice,  had  been  manufactured  on  the  spot  or 
were  of  foreign  make.  Very  thin  lamiam,  cut 
from  the  vases,  and  placed  under  the  microscope, 
revealed  the  following  facts : 

1.  lhat  the  material  of  the  vases  contained  the 
elements  of  the  terrass  and  traohytio  lavas  of 
submarine  origin  which  are  common  in  the  south- 
western  portion  of  the  island  of  Santorin. 

2.  That  it  also  contained  fragments  of  labra- 
dorite  and  aegite,  which  are  very  common  in  all 
three  islands  of  the  Santorin  group. 

3.  Also,  traces  of  obsidianio  debris,  which  are 
common  in  the  pumice-beds  of  the  south  part  of 
Santorin. 

4.  Also,  fragments  of  marble  and  niicacioos 
schist  identical  with  those  forming  the  mass  of 
the  Great  St.  Eiie,  in  Santorin. 

5.  Also,  minute  grains  of  quartz,  crystals  of 
monoolinio  and  triolinio  feldspar,  augite,  horn- 
blonde,  &o.,  embedded  in  the  terrass  of  which 
the  vases  were  principally  composed. 

6.  Also  various  foramenifero,  diatoms,  and 
sponges.  The  cavities  of  the  foramenifera  were 
filled  with  opal,  caloite,  or  limonite. 

These  peculiarities  were  observable  in  the 
emallest  lamina  subjected  to  the  raiorosoope. 
They  were  equally  obaraoteristio  of  the  coarser 
pottery,  and  of  that  of  finer  grain  and  texture. 
None  of  the  vases  showed  any  vestiges  of  anor- 
thite,  which  is  very  common  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  island.  The  foramenifera,  diatoms,  and 
sponges  in  them  were  identical  with  those 
found  in  the  terrass  of  the  south  side  of  the 
island } but  much  more  abundant,  and  in  better 
preservation. 

From  which  facts  the  observers  concluded  : — 

1.  That  the  pottery  in  question,  coarse  and 
fine,  without  exception,  was  made  in  the  island. 

2.  That  it  was  made  of  earth,  from  a bottom 
to  which  the  tide  had  access,  and  which  was  also 
open  to  a fresh-water  deposit  of  detritus  from 
the  rooks  of  the  south  end  of  the  island. 

3.  That  the  site  of  the  manufacture  must  now 
be  covered  by  the  sea,  as  no  spot  in  Santorin  at 
present  completely  fulfils  the  above  conditions. 
The  bed  was  probably  in  a valley  lying  between 
the  south  ooast  of  the  island,  and  a large  voloanio 
cone,  occupying  an  area  which  now  is  covered  by 
the  remains  of  its  base.  There  is  independent 
geological  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of 
Booh  a valley  opening  down  lo  the  we.stward, 
opposite  the  islet  of  Asprouisi.  Here  evidently 
was  obtained  the  material  of  which  the  vases 
were  made. 

4.  The  pottery  must  have  been  sun-dried,  and 
at  a very  moderate  temperature,  as  the  fragments 
of  marble  are  in  nowise  altered. 

It  will  be  seen  that  MM.  Ponqo^  and  De  Cassac 
have  worked  ont  the  problem  very  completely. 
The  important  aid  rendered  by  the  microscope  in 
the  study  of  rocks  is  becoming  daily  more  recog- 
nised,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  ehouTd 
nob  prove  equally  valuable  in  arcbmological 
inquiries. 


Victoria  (Philosophical)  Institute.— The 
Rev.  Isaac  Taylor  read  a paper  on  the  Hietory  of 
Alphabets  before  this  Society  on  Monday  evening, 
at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  paper 
was  illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams,  and  was 
followed  by  au  iuteresting  archmologioal  dis- 
cussion. Twenty  • four  new  members  were 
e.eotod,  after  which  refreshments  were  served 
ia  the  museum. 


TIMELY  DISCOVERY  OF  A DANGEROUS 
CHURCH  ROOF. 

The  roof  of  St.  Walburgb’a  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  at  Preston,  one  of  the  largest  ecolesiaa- 
tioal  edifices  in  the  town,  with  accommodation 
for  upwards  of  2,000  persons,  has  just  been  dis- 
covered  to  be  in  a very  dangerous  condition,  and 
altogether  unsafe.  The  church  has  only  been 
built  within  the  comparatively  short  period  of 
twenty  years,  and  almost  up  to  the  time  when 
the  diaoovery  was  made  the  church  was  believed 
to  be  in  a perfectly  substantial  condition,  bat  it 
now  appears  that  when  it  was  built  some  of 
the  materials  used  were  of  a very  inferior  descrip, 
tion,  and  never  ought  to  have  been  sanctioned. 
Mr.  Garliok,  the  borough  engineer  of  Preston, 
states  that  on  making  an  examination  of  the  roof 
he  found  it  in  a very  shaky  condition  indeed,  and 
he  could  not  imagine  how  it  had  stood  so  long, 
for  it  might  have  come  down  en  iiiassa  at  any 
moment.  He  states  that  the  joints  in  the  wood- 
work  had  become  loose,  as  also  the  bolts,  whilst 
the  whole  of  the  timber  from  beginning  to  end 
was  unsound.  The  rafters  were  too  weak  for 
the  weight  they  had  to  bear,  and  showed  several 
signs  of  cracking.  On  going  on  to  the  roof  outside 
he  found  all  the  slates  had  become  loose,  and 
that  what  ought  to  have  been  mortar  or  cement 
had  originally  been  nothing  bat  clay  and  soil,  and 
was  now  going  to  dust.  On  looking  at  the 
principals  he  discovered  that  all  the  pieces  of 
timber  which  ran  from  one  principal  to  another 
had  given  way  several  inches,  and  from  these 
several  defects  the  roof  had  lost  its  rigidity,  and 
was  now  altogether  dangerous.  On  Mr.  Garlick 
making  his  report,  he  was  instructed  to  make 
immediate  temporary  repairs,  and  at  a meeting 
held  last  week  ib  was  deteroained  at  once  to  recon. 
struct  the  entire  roof  at  a cost  of  4,000L  At 
the  meeting  it  was  observed  that  Mr.  Garlick’s 
discoveries  proved  that  the  congregation  had  had 
a narrow  escape  from  what  might  have  been  a 
dreadful  calamity. 


A SHAMEFUL  ASSERTION. 

The  following  letter  recently  received  from 
Mr.  Raskin  by  a Liverpool  gentleman  has  been 
sent  to  us.  We  have  read  it  with  soirow  and 
indignation  : — 

“ Venice,  15th  April,  1877. 

My  dear  Sir, — It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
know  the  horror  and  contempt  with  which  I 
regard  modern  restoration— but  ib  is  so  great 
that  it  simply  paralyses  me  in  despair — and  in 
the  sense  of  snob  difference  in  all  thought  and 
feeling  between  me  and  the  people  I live  in  the 
midst  of,  almost  makes  ib  nselesa  for  me  to  talk 
to  them.  Of  course,  all  restoration  is  accursed 
architects’  jobbery,  and  will  go  on  as  long  as 
they  can  get  their  filthy  bread  by  such  business. 

But  things  are  worse  here  than  in  England. 
Yon  have  little  left  there  to  lose : here,  every 
honr  is  ruining  buildings  of  inestimable  beauty 
and  historical  value — simply  to  keep  stono- 
lawyers  at  work.  I am  obliged  to  hide  my  face 
from  it  all,  and  work  at  other  things,  or  I should 
die  of  mere  indignation  and  disgust. — Ever  truly 
J.  Ruskin, 

Mr.  Raskin  is,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  regard 
modern  restoration  with  “ horror  and  contempt,” 
but  be  has  no  shadow  of  right  to  say  that  ” all 
restoration  is  acoursed  architects’  jobbery  ” 5 nor 
has  he  any  right  whatever  to  designate  the 
earnings  of  honourable  men  in  the  exercise  of  an 
arduous  and  honourable  profession  as  “ their 
filthy  bread.”  The  gentleman  who  sends  us  the 
letter  describes  it  as  "highly  characteristic.” 
We  are  most  unwilling  to  think  so.  We  would 
much  rather  regard  it  as  an  exceptional  mistake. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 
Norfolk  and  Norwich. — The  annual  meelicg 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Arcbmological  Society  was  held  at  Norwich  on 
the  6th  inst.  From  the  annual  report  and  state- 
ment  of  accounts,  we  learn  that  the  society  has 
now  completed  thirty -one  years  of  its  work.  The 
excursion  of  the  pastyearwasto  Trowse  Church  ; 
Kirby  Bedon,  with  remains  of  two  churohes,  one 
with  an  Early  mixed  tower ; Framingham  Pigot ; 
Framingham  Earl  Church  5 Arroinghall  Church* 
and  the  old  Hall,  in  the  same  parish  j with  some 
rich  Boulptures  from  different  sources,  and 
in  different  styles.  The  financial  statement 
showed  that  the  year  commenced  with  2881.  lie. 
in  hand,  that  881.  17s.  6d.  bad  been  received  by 
I sabsoriptions,  171.  16s.  9d.  by  the  sale  of  publi- 


cations,  and  31.  IGs.  3d.  interest,  making  a total 
of  3991.  53.  2d.  After  paying  expenses  of  pub- 
lishing  " Transactions,”  there  remained  a balance 
in  hand  of  3241.  Os,  3d.  The  president  (the 
Dean  of  Norwich)  having  been  re-elected,  made 
some  observations  on  the  relation  of  arohooo- 
logy  to  history,  and  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning,  bon. 
secretary,  read  a paper  contributed  by  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, on  "The  Composition  of  the  Colour  used 
in  Mediaaval  Painting  on  Wood,”  illustrated  by 
figures  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  found 
in  Shimpling  Chnroh. 

Kent.  — The  Kent  Arohmological  Society 
purpose  opening  their  meeting  on  Angust  Ist, 
at  Ramsgate.  The  head-quarters  will  be  at 
Margate,  where  the  day’s  proceedings  end  on  the 
first  day.  A museum  will  be  opened  in  some 
largo  room  at  Margate,  and  the  dinner  will  also 
take  place  iu  that  town.  Ib  is  expected  that 
Earl  Amherst  (the  president)  will  attend. 


NEW  BANKING  PREMISES. 

Barnard  Castle. — Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  & Co., 
bankers,  of  Darlington,  are  about  to  erect  new 
banking  premises  at  Barnard  Castle,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskios,  whose  buildings 
for  the  same  firm  at  Sunderland,  Bishop  Auck. 
land,  Middlesbrough,  and  Thirsk  we  have  already 
noticed.  Besides  the  addition  and  improvement 
architecturally  this  building  will  make  in  the 
principal  part  of  the  town,  ib  will  effect  a great 
improvement  by  widening  the  end  of  Newgate- 
street,  one  of  the  principal  approaobes  to  the 
main  thoronghfare,  and  which,  considering  its 
direct  coarse  between  the  town  and  tho  musenm 
just  completed  as  a memorial  to  the  lute  Mr. 
Bowes,  will,  it  is  thought,  ultimately  become  only 
second  ia  importance  to  the  High-street  itself. 

Eltjhi. — New  buildings  for  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland  have  just  been  oompleted  in  Iligh-streob, 
Elgin,  opposite  the  Plainstonos.  Messrs.  Peddie 
•k  Kinnear,  of  Edinburgh,  are  the  architects. 
The  front  is  of  three  lofty  stories,  with  large 
windows  and  a projecting  but  comparatively  flit 
roof,  without  gable-tops.  The  lower  story  is  of 
masonry  grooved  into  courses.  The  entrance  to 
the  bank  in  the  centre  of  it  has  a pediment  over 
it,  the  panel  of  which  is  richly  carved.  The 
second  and  third  stories  are  of  plain  masonry. 
Each  has  a lino  of  five  large  windows,  those  of 
the  second  story  being  surmounted  by  moulded 
canopies  supported  on  consoles.  The  contractors 
were  : — Mason,  A.  Allan  j carpenter,  J.  Findlay  j 
plasterer,  D.  Simpson;  plumber,  P.  Mackenzie; 
slater,  G.  Ogilvie. 


RUINOUS  HOUSES. 

At  the  Soothwark  Police-court,  tho  South- 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  as  owners  of  several 
ruinous  houses  in  Glasshouse-yard,  Gravel. lane, 
Borough,  were  summoned  before  Mr.  Partridge, 
by  Mr.  Napier,  on  behalf  of  tho  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  for  refusing  and  neglecting  to 
peura  the  walls  and  other  portions  of  the  build, 
ings,  which  for  some  time  past  have  been  in  a 
dangeroas  state. 

Mr.  !Jfapier  said  that  these  and  a number  of  other  small 
houses  in  Glasshouse-yard  were  purchased  by  the  Bonth- 
Eastero  Railway  Company  for  an  exteusion  of  their  line 
to  Cannon-street  and  elsewhere.  These  houses  were  not 
required  alter  the  tenants  had  left,  and  the  company  left 
them  to  the  mercy  of  any  one  who  liked  to  take  possesiion 
The  consequence  was  they  were  aoou  crowded,  chiefly  by 
a low  class  of  persons,  who  tore  up  the  joists,  pulled  down 
atairi,  doora,  and  window-frames,  which  they  burnt  to 
cook  their  provisions.  The  walls  became  so  insecure  lhat 
most  of  tho  tenants  were  compelled  to  leave.  The  com- 
pany, however,  took  no  means  to  secure  them,  and  a few 
months  ago  a lad  named  Evans  was  killed  ty  the  falling 
of  one  of  the  walls. 

Mr.  Partridge  asked  if  any  one  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  company. 

Mr.  Napier  replied  in  the  negative.  He  understood 
that  the  property  was  leasehold,  and  the  company  had 
completely  abandoned  the  property.  The  locality  was, 
however,  densely  populated,  and  immediate  steps  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  further  loss  of  life. 

Mr.  Partridge  made  tho  necessary  orders  for  tho  work 
to  be  done  within  Beven  days. 


ASTWOOD  BANK  (WORCESTERSHIRE) 
SEWERAGE. 

At  the  la^b  meeting  of  the  Alcester  Burial 
Sanitary  Authority,  the  Clerk  read  a communi-  i 
cation  which  had  been  received  from  the  Local  1 
Government  Board  approving  of  the  scheme  of 
sewerage  which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  Pritchard, 
C.E.,  of  Warwick.  There  has  been  considerable 
opposition  to  the  proposed  works,  and  at  an 
adjourned  inquiry  held  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Smith,  C.E., 
an  alternative  scheme  (prepared  by  Mr.  Morton,  1 
a contractor,  of  Noneaton)  was  submitted,  but 
was  rejected  by  the  inspector, 
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WATER  COMPANIES:  THEIR  POWERS  AS 
TO  BREAKING  UP  ROADS. 

EDQWAKE  niGHWAT  DO.\RD  V.  COLNE  TALLEY 
WATER  COMPANY. 

In  thia  case  an  order  was  obtained  by  the 
plaintiffs  from  Vioe-Cbancellor  Hall,  restraining 
the  defendants,  their  servants,  or  agents,  nntil 
the  7th  inst.,  from  breaking  up  or  opening  roads, 
or  portions  of  the  roads,  mentioned  in  a notice 
whioh  had  been  given  to  the  defendants,  and 
within  the  power  of  the  Board,  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  down  their  pipes,  &o.,  until  they  had 
delivered  proper  plans  of  the  proposed  works. 
The  motion  oamo  on  again  on  the  7th  inst. 

There  was  do  qaestion  between  the  parties  as  to  the 
facts,  and  the  object  of  the  suit  was  to  obtain  the  con* 
strnction  by  the  court  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  con- 
ferred its  power  on  the  company.  The  Act  in  question 
wna  the  10th  & 11th  Viet.,  cap.  17 ; and  the  principal  sec- 
tions in  dispute  were  the  28th  andfollowing  sections.  The 
28th  section  conferred  on  the  “undertakers'*  (the  com- 
pany),  nnder  certsiu  superintendence,  powers  to  break  op 
and  open  the  roads,  sewers,  drains,  and  tunnels,  and  lay 
fheir  pipes,  condnits,  &c.,  or  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
the  same.  The  80th  section  provided  that,  before  the 
undertakers  opened  or  broke  up  any  street,  bridge,  sewer, 
drain,  or  tunnel,  they  should  give  to  the  persons  under 
whoso  control  and  management  the  same  might  be,  or  to 
Ibeir  clerk,  surveyor,  or  other  officer,  notice  in  writing 
of  their  intention  to  open  or  break  op  the  same  not  less 
than  three  clear  days  before  beginning  sneh  work,  except 
in  a caso  of  emergency  arising  from  defects  in  the  pipes  or 
nther  works.  Notice  was  given  on  the  30th  of  May.  On 
the  Slat  of  May  there  was  an  answer  sent  requiring  them 
not  to  open  tlie  roads  nntil  the  plans  should  ba  submitted 
to  the  pfaintiffs.  The  qaestion  was  whether  the  p’aintifTs 
were  right  in  requiring  such  plans,  or  whether,  in  fact, 
the  defendants  had  complied  with  the  requisition  by  giving 
a specification  of  the  roads  intended  tone  opened  without 
ihowing  in  what  particular  part  of  Iho  roads  they  proposed 
to  lay  the  pipes. 

The  defendants  contended  that  in  the  course  of  their 
proposed  works  they  might  come  across  other  pipes  or  ' 
obstrnctions  which  might  necessitate  a deviation  from 
Lheir  intended  coarse,  and  that  by  the  powers  conferred 
on  the  company  by  tbe  Act  of  Parliament  they  were 
anthorised  to  deviate.  They  submitted  that  the  requisi- 
tion that  a “plan''  should  be  delivered,  as  provided  by 
the_Act  of  Parliament,  was  satisfied  by  the  specification 
which  bad  been  given  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  granted  the  injunction,  holding 
that  the  defendants  were  bound  to  submit  for  the  approval 
Df  the  plaintiffs  a plan  or  description  of  the  mode  and 
manner  in  which  they  proposed  to  carry  on  their  works. 
Although  they  had  delivered  a specification,  they  were 
required  by  the  plaintiffs  to  deliver  a plan,  and  their  duty 
was  then  to  have  sent  a plan.  If  the  plaintiffs  did  not 
jpprove  ofsoch  plan,  the  defendants  were  empowered  by 
Jie  Act  to  take  the  matter  before  the  justices,  who  would 
save  decided  the  case. 

Injur ction  granted  till  further  order. 


DEFECTIVE  WORK. 

VOODIWISS  V.  SHARPE. 

The  plaintifE  in  this  case  (heard  in  the  Derby 
County  Court  the  other  day,  before  Mr.  W.  F. 
Woodforde,  judge),  Mr.  George  Woodiwiss, 
builder,  of  Derby,  bronght  this  action  to  recover 
141.  93.  6d.,  balance  of  account  for  work,  labour, 
and  materials  of  seven  houses  iuBateman-street, 
Litohuroh. 

Mr.  Sharpe,  builder,  of  Cross-street,  Hotting, 
barn,  was  the  defendant,  and  be  brought  a counter 
3laim  for  261.  Os.  8d. 

It  was  stated  that  the  defendant  contracted  to  do  tho 
work  at  seven  houses  in  Bateman-sfreet,  at  9L  per  house, 
liut  it  was  alleged  to  have  been  so  badly  done  that  tho 
plaintiff  had  to  take  down  a quantity  of  the  woodwork 
which  had  been  fixed,  and  to  complete  the  job  himself. 
For  this  work  he  charged  8if.  6s.,  which  was  211.  68.  more 
JiRL  tbe  original  contract. 

Mr.  Sheffield,  architect,  a clerk  of  tho  works,  and  other 
persons,  were  celled  to  describe  tbe  defective  nature  of  tho 
work  performed  by  the  plaintifl"a  men,  and  it  was  also 
ihown  that  while  it  was  proceeding  a telegram  was  sent  to 
the  riefeudant,  who  was  at  Nottingham,  requesting  him  to 
:ome  ov.r.  Ho  did  so  by  the  first  train,  and  it  was  alleged 
ibat  after  he  bad  had  un  interview  with  the  plaintifi's 
fierk  of  tho  work?,  ho  suggested  that  the  plaintiff  should 
inish  the  job. 

On  behalf  of  the  defendant,  witnesses,  inc'uding  joiners 
who  had  done  tho  work,  were  called.  They  aUeged  that  a 
portion  of  timber  supplied  to  tliem  by  the  plaintiff  waa 
jreen,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  plestering  not  being 
lone  and  the  wind  blowing  upon  it,  the  wo'-  dwork  got  out 
if  plumb,  and  was  considered  unsatistactory.  No  blame 
was  to  be  attached  to  the  workmanship,  the  whole  of  it 
being  due  to  the  timber  not  being  properly  seasoned. 

After  a long  heating,  tho  Judge  gave  a yerdict  for  the 
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Pinsbury.  — On  the  9th  inst.,  a new  ohurob 
prag  opened  in  Finsbury-avenue,  close  to  Fina- 
bury.square,  at  the  rear  of  the  Broad. street 
rerminus,  and  was  declared  by  the  Archdeacon 
bf  London,  Bishop  Piers  Claughton,  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  St,  Agatha.  The  church  is  in  the  Early 
Eoglieh  style,  and  has  underneath  it  a set  of 
lohoolrooms,  which  raise  it  above  the  snr- 
[■ounding  honsee.  It  is  capable  of  seating  about 
300,  and  is  creditable  to  the  architect,  Mr.  Hugh 
ll.  Gough.  The  coat  of  the  new  ohuroh  and 
johools,  including  the  purchase  of  the  site  (for 
which  i,00OZ.  have  still  to  be  raised),  is  6,000Z., 
ind  600Z.  are  still  cue  on  the  fittings. 


TOBIN’S  PATENTS. 

RUSTLEY  V.  TOBIN. 

In  this  case,  recently,  tbe  defendant  made 
application,  before  Vioe-Chanoellor  Malins,  that 
the  statement  of  the  claim  of  plaintiff  might  be 
strnok  ont,  as  being  vague. 

The  plaintiff's  action  was  for  setting  aside  an  agreoment 
to  purchase  the  defendant's  patent  rights  in  an  invention 
for  ventilating  rooms,  on  the  ground  of  fraud  and  mis- 
representation. The  misropresontation  alleged  against 
the  defendant  was  the  numerous  infringements  of  the 
patent  which  have  taken  place  in  different  parts  of 
England,  which  the  defendant  must  have  known  of,  but 
did  not  communicate  to  tho  plaintiff ; also  that  there  bad 
been  patents  of  a similar  nature  to  defendant’s  previously 
to  his  patent  being  taken  out. 

Defendant  anbinitted  that  these  statements  were  not 
speciflo,  and  (herefoie  should  bo  atmek  out. 

The  plainiiff  contended  that  there  was  no  necessity  to 
specify  the  misrepresentation,  as  the  defendant  must  know 
what  representation  he  made. 

His  lordship  directed  the  statements  of  the  plaintiff  to 
be  amended  by  specifying  the  misrepresentation. 


TRADE  UNION  DICTATION. 

An  instance  of  dictation  on  the  part  of  a trade 
union  has  just  occurred  at  Chorley.  A builder 
and  joiner  in  that  town  was  last  week  sued  in  tbe 
local  Connty.conrt  for  refusing  to  carry  out  an 
agreement  into  which  be  bad  entered  to  teach 
an  apprentice  bis  trade.  Itappears  thatalthongh 
the  indentaro  of  apprenticeship  between  the 
defendant  and  tbe  lad  had  been  mutually  executed 
come  time  ago,  the  workmen  in  tbe  defendant’s 
employ  demanded  bis  discharge  and  the  break, 
ing  of  tbe  agreement,  on  tbe  ploa  that  the 
apprentice  was  “above  fifteen  years  of  age.” 
The  men  threatened  to  strike  if  their  demands 
wore  not  complied  with,  whereupon  the  defendant 
yielded,  and  broke  the  agreement  with  the 
apprentice  by  dieebargiog  him.  At  tbe  trial  tbe 
jury  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  lOZ. 
damages,  but  expressed  their  sympathy  with 
the  defendant,  whose  difficulty,  they  stated,  had 
been  caused  by  the  threats  of  tho  workmen. 


THE  DECORATION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sir, — It  would  appear  tba*^,  after  tbe  lapse  of 
some  three  years,  the  committee  of  taste  now 
proposes  to  proceed  with  the  decoration  of 
St.  Panl's  by  filling  the  dome  of  the  cathedral 
with  mosaics,  after  tbe  fashion  of  that  of 
St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome,  and,  as  it  is  stated  in  tho 
announcement  of  the  committee's  purpose, 
“according  to  the  wishes  of  Wren.”  Now,  sir, 
from  all  that  I oan  gather,  tho  wishes  of  Wren 
were  vague  on  this  point.  The  ornamental 
carvings  of  the  cathedral  show  that  bis  taste  in 
decorative  matters  was  defective.  Sir  Chria- 
topher,  unfortunately,  never  visited  Italy.  Bat, 
primi  facie, 'we  have  very  decided  grounds  on 
which  to  rest  oar  argument  for  not  imitating  the 
decorations  in  the  domo  of  St.  Peter’s,  in  tbe 
most  important  fact,  that  as  the  architect  him- 
self did  notdesire  to  slavishly  imitate  the  exterior 
of  St.  Peter’s,  neither  would  he  have  wished,  if 
he  were  at  all  consistent,  that  tbe  decorators  to 
oomo  after  him  should  pursue  a diametrically 
opposite  course  with  regard  to  tho  interior. 
Wren  meant  his  Protestant  cathedral  to  be 
representative,  and  as  each  distinct  from  the 
Roman  fane.  I conceive,  then,  that  to  follow 
the  decorations  of  tho  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  would 
be  inconsistent  and  contrary  to  Wren’s  wishes. 
Besides,  all  painters  who  have  studied  mural 
decoration  know  that  the  decoration  of  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter’s  is  one  of  tbe  worst  features,  if 
not  tho  very  worst,  of  all  the  decorations  in  the 
interior  of  that  edifice. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known  that 
there  is  extant  a very  large  engraving  of  tbe 
interior  of  St.  Paul’s,  whioh  waa  executed  by 
Wm,  Emmett  during  Wren’s  life,  and  doabtless 
under  that  eminent  arobiteot’s  supervision.  In 
this  engraving  there  are  actual  indications  of 
decorations.  Figures  of  tbe  Evangelists  are 
etched  in  the  spandrels  below  the  dome.  In  two 
of  these  spandrels,  in  tbe  cathedral,  mosaics 
have  been  recently  placed ; and  as  no  mural 
decorations  whatever  existed  in  St.  Paul’s  at 
the  time  this  engraving  was  executed,  I think 
we  may  safely  conolnde  that  these  “ indications  ” 
must  have  been  introduced  either  at  the  sugges- 
tion of,  or  by  the  permission  of,  Wren.  But  in 
the  dome  of  the  engraving  there  is  not  the 
slightest  hint  at  mosaic  decorations,  unless  some 
feeble  arabeeqnes  be  intended  as  snob.  The 
dome  in  this  engraving  is  represented  panelled, 
and  as  I suppose  it  originally  existed,  till  the 
panelling  was  filled  np  and  levelled  to  receive 
Sir  James  Thornhill’s  paintings. 


The  reaches  above  tbe  eye  in  public  building 
are  doubtless  those  in  which  mosaic, — if  thi 
imperfect  method  of  art  be  need  at  all, — should 
be  placed  5 bat  let  ns  have  designs  well  pro- 
portioned  to  tbe  edifice,  and  not  colossi  like  the 
saints  in  tbe  dome  of  St.  Peter’s.  The  icono- 
graphy of  Thornhill  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
dome.  It  only  requires  better  art  in  tbe  figure 
subjects,  with  colour  and  tbe  use  of  gold,  to  make 
it  a fine  piece  of  decoration,  and  this  without 
disturbing  to  any  considerable  extent  what  has 
in  a measure  passed  unchallenged  for  more  than 
a oentary,  W.  Cave  Thomas. 


CHELSEA  HALL  AND  CLUB  ASSOCIATION. 

The  new  premises  of  this  institution  in  tbo 
Fnlham-road  were  opened  on  tho  13th  of  Jane 
by  Mrs.  M'Qarell,  a lady  known  for  her  exer- 
tions in  promoting  Working  Men’s  Clubs.  The 
site  and  a large  hall  were  the  gift  of  Mr.  C.  J. 
Freake,  who  has  been  a good  friend  to  the  Clnb, 
and  the  now  rooms  jnst  added  adjoin  the  hall, 
and  consist  of  cellarage  and  kitchen  accommo- 
dation in  the  basement;  a large  room,  with 
private  room  attached,  for  letting  to  friendly 
societies,  bar  and  caterer’s  rooms  adjoining,  on 
the  ground-floor;  a reading-room,  30  ft.  square, 
a strangers’  room  and  library,  on  the  first-floor; 
and  a billiard-room  with  two  tables,  and  a 
bagatelle-table,  on  the  second-floor.  The  roof  is 
open-timbered,  with  a large  lantern-light  in  the 
centre.  Lavatory  accommodation  is  provided 
on  every  floor ; the  soil-pipe  is  carried  np  above  tho 
roof,  with  ventilating-oowl.  A lift  is  provided,  with 
speaking-tubes  attached  throughout  the  whole 
height  of  the  building,  communicating  with  the 
kitohenin  the  basement,  with  the  baron  the  ground 
floor,  and  with  the  passages  on  the  upper  floors. 
The  cost  of  the  additions  has  been  about  2,500Z. 
The  elevation  towards  Fulbam-road  is  in  the 
Italian  style,  with  preeeed  red  briok  facings, 
cornices,  and  enrichments. 

The  arobiteob  was  Mr.  Alexander  Payne,  and 
the  builder  Mr.  J.  H.  Brass. 

The  club  was  founded  about  seven  years  ago; 
there  are  about  600  members.  Tbe  Association 
is  registered  as  a limited  liability  company,  with 
shares  of  IZ.  each, — a great  many  of  the 
members  being  shareholders;  the  shares  are 
being  rapidly  taken  np,  and  yielded  a dividend 
last  year  of  7i  per  cent. 

The  entrance-fee  to  the  olnb  is  23.  6d, ; and 
the  annnal  subscription  63,  for  shareholders  and 
lOd.  for  non-shareholders. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  LONDON. 

On  tbe  11th  inst.  the  first  school  erected  by 
the  Board  in  tbe  city  of  Westminster  was  publicly 
opened  at  a meeting  presided  over  by  the  chair- 
man, Sir  Charles  Reed,  and  at  which  were  pre- 
sent the  divisional  members  and  other  gentlemen. 
The  bnilding  is  sitnated  in  the  Horseferry-road, 
near  the  Gaslight  Company’s  office,  and  consists 
of  a single  block  four  stories  in  height,  in  the 
usnal  “ Queen  Anne”  style  of  arohiteoture,  having 
entrances  from  the  road  and  also  from  Romney- 
street.  The  basement  is  devoted  to  a covered 
playground  and  caretaker’s  rooms,  the  ground 
floor  to  the  infants,  first  floor  to  girls,  and  top 
floor  to  boys,  each  department  having  school  and 
two  class  rooms,  with  ample  cloakrooms  and  lava- 
tories,  separate  staircases,  &o.  There  are  ample 
playgronnds  and  good  sanitary  arrangements. 
The  accommodation  is  for  192  boys,  192  girls, 
247  infants=631  in  all,  and  the  total  cost  of  tho 
building  amounted  to  6,930Z.  Is.  Id.  Tbe  pnr- 
ohase  of  the  land  amounted  to  10,254Z.  ISs.  6d., 
making  a combined  cost  of  17,184Z.  19a.  7d.,  or 
a total  cost  per  head  of  27Z.  Is.  7d.  The  archi- 
tect  was  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  and  the  contractor 
Mr.  Jerrard,  of  Lewisham,  Mr.  Jefferson  being 
the  clerk  of  works.  At  the  oonolusion  of  the 
meeting  (by  the  kindness  of  the  chairman  of 
managers,  Mr.  G.  T.  Miller),  a selection  of  sacred 
music  was  performed  under  tbe  direction  of 
Mr.  E.  Sibson,  in  whioh  Miss  Edith  Wrenn,  Miss 
Cattermole,  Mr.  W.  H.  Monk,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge, 
and  other  professional  vocalists,  took  part, 
together  with  a choir  of  about  thirty  voices 
selected  from  tbe  Board  teachers. 


The  Victoria  Dwellings  Association. 

Mr.  Walter,  M.P.,  as  chairman,  and  the  Earl  of 
Beaoonsfield,  will  open  the  first  block  of  build, 
ings  completed  by  this  Association,  on  this, 
Saturday,  Jane  23rd,  at  five  o’clock.  The 
dwellings  adjoin  Battersea  Park,  next  the  Sub- 
pension  Bridge. 
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SOME  THEATKICAL  COMPLAINTS. 

SiRj — As  all  matters  of  art  come  within  yoar 
scope,  the  art  of  amnsing,  probably,  may  be  in- 
eluded.  What  I now  particularly  wish  to  show 
is,  how  the  slave  Fashion  carries  people  thought- 
lessly on,  whether  in  dress  or  in  amusements.  It 
is  rather  distressing  to  Non-Fashion  to  see  how 
Fashion  is  pleased,  and  laughs  at  such  ridiculous 
verbiage  as  is  constantly  used  for  the  delectation 
of  the  pnblio.  Take,  for  instance,  the  interview 
between  De  Brass  and  the  lawyer  in  “ A Regular 
Fix,”  now  being  performed  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  to  crowded  houses.  The  fashionable 
actor  (against  whom  nothing  can  be  said)  has 
to  give  utterance  to  such  idiotic  sentences  as 
never  could  be  uttered  by  one  who  is  supposed 
to  be  educated  and  have  bis  senses  about  him,  to 
get  out  of  the  fix  he  is  in,  and  such  as  no  person  of 
sense  oould  vociferously  laugh  at  and  enjoy.  But 
Fashion  thinks  otherwise.  FnleBS  the  teaching 
of  the  School  Board  schools,  and  other  schools 
supposed  to  impart  sense  to  tho  rising  genera- 
tioD,  be  wasted,  the  present  children  will  here- 
after  blush  with  shame  when  they  learn  what 
senseless  rubbish  tickled  the  risibilities  of  their 
parents. 

It  is  as  ridioulons  and  tiresome  to  listen  to  as 
it  is  diffioulb  to  conceive  for  one  moment,  that 
any  sane  person  with  ears  and  eyes  open,  could 
consider  as  one  and  the  same  person  Lesurques 
and  Duhosc,  as  placed  upon  the  stage  of  the 
Lyceum.  After  many  representations,  some  ono 
has  perceived  this,  for  the  Graphic  of  last  Satur- 
day says, — " Mr.  Irving  now  represents  the 
wicked  Dubose  with  the  necessary  shade  more  of 
resemblance  to  bis  amiable  double.”  Goodness 
knows,  none  too  soon  ! Why  not  have  done  so  at 
first  ? No  two  persons  could  have  been  more 
distinct  than  those  he  first  presented.  Jly  im- 
pression  is  that  Duboso  was  intended  to  be  more 
of  a Claude  Du  Val  than  tho  disreputable  being 
shown  on  the  stage. 

Touching  upon  a provioiis  note  of  mine  as  to 
scenery,  permit  me  to  ask, — la  there  no  one, 
even  at  the  Haymarket,  who  is  able  to  perceive 
the  improbable  position  of  the  door  and  window 
in  the  scene  used  for  “ A Regular  Fix”?  If 
the  characters  made  their  entries  and  exits  the 
reverse  way  to  what  they  now  do,  it  would 
partly  remove  the  defect  as  well  as  the  notion 
that  they  are  about  to  take  a header  into  tho 
street  and  fall  upon  the  bailiff  who  is  snpposed 
to  be  against  the  lamp.post  watching  for  De 
BraiS. 

The  discomfort  of  our  theatres  (which  deserves 
more  notice  than  at  tho  end  of  a letter)  is  sou'e- 
thing  remarkable.  The  misery  the  public  has 
to  submit  to  iu  tbe  upper  boxes  at  the  Hay- 
market really  requires  the  interference  of  some 
responsible  party,  especially  if  it  be  necessary  to 
encourage  people  to  keep  their  tempera  as  well 
as  to  keep  the  peaoe.  Omnibuses  and  cabs  are 
licensed  to  hold  a certain  number  of  bodies ; why 
should  not  theatres,  which  are  also  licensed,  be 
restricted  in  tho  same  manner,  according  to 
the  area  appropriated  to  tho  public  ? 


THE  CORPORATION  OF  WOLVERHAMPTON 
AND  THE  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

BEMOTAL  OF  THE  COMP.^NY'S  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  Company  are,  it 
is  stated,  about  to  take  a step  which  will  in  all 
probability  have  a very  prejudicial  effect  upon 
tbe  trade  of  Wolverhampton.  For  several  years 
past  the  company  have  had  extensive  locomo- 
tive engine  and  carriage  works  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton, employing  about  1,200  workmen,  whose 
weekly  wages  amount  to  about  2,0001.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  directors  have  resolved  upon  re- 
moving  these  works  from  Wolverhampton  and 
transferring  them  to  Swindon,  owing  chiefly  to  a 
misunderstanding  which  has  recently  taken 
place  between  themselves  and  tho  Wolverhamp- 
ton Corporation.  It  seems  that  a few  years  ago 
the  Great  IVestern  Railway  Company  gave  to 
the  Corporation  a quantity  of  land,  on  a portion 
of  which  they  constructed  a street.  This  land, 
together  with  tbe  street,  the  Corporation  have 
just  sold  to  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company  for  lO.OOOL,  and  on  the  land  so  pur- 
chased  the  North  Western  Company  are  about 
to  erect  works  and  buildings  which  it  appears 
will  materially  interfere  with  the  working  of  tbe 
Great  Western  Company's  locomotive  establish- 
ment, and  they  have  in  couBequence  determined 
to  oloee  the  works,  and  extend  their  establish. 


menfc  at  Swindon,  where  tho  manufacture  of 
engines  and  carriages  hitherto  carried  ou  at 
Wolverhampton  will  in  futnre  be  continued.  It 
is  understood  that  tho  workmen  who  have  been 
employed  at  the  Wolverhampton  establishment 
will  as  a body  be  transferred  to  Swindon.  The 
Great  Western  Company  oousider  that  the 
Wolverhampton  Corporation  have  treated  them 
unfairly  iu  soiling  to  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company  land  which  they  (the  Great 
Western  Compaoy)  recently  made  them  a 
present  of. 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

PHILLIPS  r.  JEXXER. 

Sir, — A report  of  the  above  case  having  ap- 
peared in  your  paper,  I trust  you  will,  in  justioe 
to  myself,  allow  the  enclosed  also  to  appear  in 
your  next  issue,  and  I cau  only  add  that  a 
grosser  case  of  injustice  was  never  perpetrated 
towards  an  individual  than  the  decision  of  the 
Judge  of  the  County  Court  in  my  case. 

Henry  Phillips, 

Aa  Architect  of  Tweiit}'-five  yeara’  E.tperienco. 

PHILLIPS  V.  JE.VXER. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  this  was  an  action 
brought  by  mo  against  Mr.  Jenner  to  recover  ray 
fees  as  architect  and  surveyor  in  respect  to  his 
property  iu  Wells-street,  Camberwell,  and  that 
his  Honour,  Mr.  Pitt  Taylor,  after  hearing 
oounsol,  went  off  the  benoh  and  viewed  the  pro- 
perty himself,  and  on  his  return  stated  that  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I had  not  per- 
formed  my  duty  iu  an  efficient  manner  as  an 
, architect,  consequently  I had  not  earned  my  fees, 
and  gavo  a verdict  for  the  defendant. 

At  this  time  two  actions  were  pending  in  tho 
High  Court  of  Justice, — one  by  Mr.  William 
Eveiitt,  the  boilder  who  did  the  work  under  my 
superintendence  at  Wells-slrect,  for  tho  amount 
of  the  balance  due  to  him  from  Mr.  Jenner,  and 
also  an  action  brought  by  Mr.  Jenner  against  me 
for  damages  for  negligence  as  arobiteot.  These 
two  actions  were  referred  by  tho  Judge  to 
Master  Kaye,  and  I beg  to  enclose  copies  of 
the  two  certificates,  showing  the  award,  the 
matter  having  been  placed  in  tbe  bands  of  tho 
surveyor  of  the  court  (Mr.  Gardner). 

Mr.  Pitt  Taylor,  no  doubt,  is  a good  judge  of 
law,  bnt  he  does  not  appear  to  be  so  good  a judge 
of  ‘bricks  and  mortar’  aa  might  be  desired. 
Had  the  matter  been  referred  by  him  to  a 
oompeteut  man,  I have  no  doubt  the  verdict 
would  have  been  in  my  favour. 

He.vey  Phillips. 

lo  tbe  High  Coart  of  Justice,  Common  Pleas  Division. 

EVBRITT  V.  JENNEn. 

In  pursuance  of  tlio  order  of  reference  made  in  this 
action  by  me,  I certify  that  there  is  due  iu  this  action  from 
the  defendant  to  the  plainlifT,  tho  snm  of  iV. 

Aud  1 direct  that  tbe  defendant  do  pay  tbe  costs  of  the 
reference. 

Dated  this  let  day  of  Juno,  1977. 

(Si'ioed)  JosEvn  Katb, 

One  of  the  Masters  of  the  High  Court  of  Jnstico. 

Iu  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Common  Pleas  Division. 

JEXXEH  r.  pniLLirs. 

In  pursuance  of  the  order  of  reference  made  iu  this 
action  by  me,  I certify  that  there  is  nothing  due  from  the 
defendant  to  the  plainlifF. 

And  I direct  that  the  plaintiff  do  pay  the  costs  of  the 
reference. 

Dated  1st  day  of  June,  1877. 

(Signed)  JosETJt  K.ati, 

One  of  tbe  Masters  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 


PATHWAY  IN  THE  STRA.ND. 

Sin, — Some  short  time  since  a letter  in  a daily  contem- 
porary noticed  what  is  at  present  more  or  lo's  of  a general 
public  inconvenience,  and  in  the  not  far  distant  future 
will  be  an  increasing  one.  There  is  a facility  just  at  this 
moment  of  doing  something  in  the  matter  which  wtll  not  be 
the  case  afterwards.  The  allusion  is  to  the  foot  pavement 
commencing  at  the  crossing  at  tbe  north  end  of  what  is 
left  of  ^'orthumberland-street,  and 'sweeping  round  the 
south  ride  of  Trafalgar-aquare  till  reaching  tbe  direct  line 
of  Nortbumberland-avenue.  Tbe  width  is  even  now  un- 
suitable to  the  comfort  of  foot-passengers, — one  may 
almost  say  restricting  those  passing  in  opposite  directions 
to  move  in  single  file.  The  crowd  or  block  of  persons  is 
also  much  increased  by  those  intending  to  avail  themselves 
of  tho  many  omnibuses  incessantly  passing,  who  wait 
about  here  as  a sure  place  to  hail  them  readily.  Again, 
too,  the  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  in  tbe  road  throw  the 
liquid  mud  on  to  tbe  foot  pavenient,  and  when  of  sneh  a 
width  as  tbe  one  in  question,  there  is  no  avoiding  it,  tbe 
footpath  being  sometimes  coated  over  entirely  pretty 
thickly,— a satisfaction,  perhaps,  to  ihe  shoeblack  boys, 
but  much  the  reverse  to  tbe  pedestrian. 

The  public  at  large  have  to  thank  you  for  mneh,  both 
“Utile '■  as  well  as  “ Dulce,"  and  the  obligation  would  be 
increased  in  the  former  case  were  you  to  obtain  an 
increased  latitude  for  the  foot  traffic  at  the  particular 
point  above  mentioned.  It  should  be  gained  (rom  tbe 
unoccupied  ground  at  tbe  back,  the  great  traffic  of  vehicles 
of  every  description  now  fully  occupying  the  roadway, 


AS  TO  TAKING  OUT  QUANTITIES. 

At  the  Marylebone  County  Court,  last  weel 
the  case  of  Brown  v.  Ellis  was  heard  befor 
Mr.  Serjeant  Wheeler,  in  whioh  the  plaintiff, 
surveyor,  carrying  on  bnsinesa  iu  Sc.  John’ 
Wood,  sued  the  defendant,  a private  gentlemat 
residing  in  the  same  locality,  to  recover  tbe  sun 
of  40L  odd  for  work  and  labour  done  under  th 
following  cironmstacces  : — 

Mr.  George  Eolfo,  a builder,  a.sid  that  tha'defendat 
instructed  him  to  carry  out  some  alterations  at  his  privat 
residence  in  St.  John's  Wood,  the  quantities  for  which  wet 
taken  out  by  the  plaintiff.  Subsequently,  however,  tt 
defendant  altered  his  mind,  and  the  alterations  were  m 
cirried  out  on  the  original  plan.  After  much  trouble  wi 
□ eas  recovered  his  charges,  iind  now  tho  present  actio 
was  brought  by  the  plaintiff  to  reoDvor  his  from  'tl 
defendiiit. 

In  reply  to  the  learned  Judge,  witness  said  there  was  n 
written  contract,  but  merely  a verbal  order  to  take  oi 
the  quantities  j but  it  was  the  invariable  custom  thnl 
although  the  bnilder  instructed  a surveyor  to  take  out  tl 
quantities,  the  person  employing  the  builder  should  ps 
tbe  surveyor's  charges,  and  ho  could  prove  the  custom  I 
two  witnssses  in  court. 

Mr,  YV'illis,  a builder,  said  it  was  the  invariable  custoi 
that  the  surveyor's  charges  ahou'd  bo  paid  by  tho  builder 
employers;  or  if  tho  original  plan  was  deviated  from,  ( 
even  the  works  were  abandoned  altogether,  the  surveyor 
fees  were  always  charged  to  whoever  employed  tho  builde 
This  being  tho  case  for  the  plaintiff, 

Mr.  Williams,  who  appeared  as  solicitor  for  the  d 
fendant,  urged  that  his  client  could  in  no  way  be  rei 
dered  liable,  as  he  never  knew  tho  plaintiff,  had  neve 
seen  him  till  this  day,  had  never  beon  applied  to  for  o 
agreed  to  pay  any  money,  and  he  was  only  surprised  t 
see  the  plaiulilf's  item  in  the  bnildor’s  account. 

After  Mr.  Williams  bad  called  the  defendant,  who  ooi 
rohorated  his  statements,  the  Judge  considered  the  plaii 
till’  clearly  entitled  to  recover,  aa  there  was  evidence  befot 
(he  Court  that  it  was  the  custom  in  the  building  trade  ft 
surveyors’  fees  to  be  charged  for  in  the  builder’s  acooun 
In  this  case  tbo  defendant  would  not  par  them  in  tl 
builder’s  account;  and  as  .the  surveyor  had  thought  fit  ( 
bring  tho  notion  himself,  he  (tho  Judge)  considered  hi' 
eutitled  to  a verdict  iu  his  favour,  more  espocially  so  » 
the  dofendant  had  brought  no  professional  witness  t 
support  his  case. 

Wc  should  he  afraid  to  adviso  any  surveyor  in  tl 
same  position  as  the  plaintiff  to  take  the  course  (be  plair 
tiff  took. 


PARK,  GATESHEAD. 

Sia,— In  tho  BuiUIer  of  June  9th  I find  a paragraph  o 
the  new  public  park  at  Qatesheid  ; and  it  is  there  state 
that  “on  either  side  of  the  promenaJo  the  ground  hi 
been  laid  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Heath,  of  Loudoi 
landscape  gardener. " Allow  mo  to  inform  you  tin 
everytbiug  that  has  been  done  at  this  park  has  been  froi 
my  plans  or  directions,  and  that  no  such  gentleman  t 
you  name  is  known  there.  Mr,  Bnwer,  C.E.,  tho  Doroug 
Engineer,  has  been  good  enough  to  take  charge  of  tl 
execution  of  mv  plans,  and  Mr.  Lindsey,  formerly  gai 
dener  to  Mr.  YV'ailes,  has  continued  tho  superintendenc 
of  the  alterations  and  additions  to  tho  park. 

Birkenhead,  Edwjed  Keup. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

'Murtdv. — Tbe  new  Church  of  tho  Holy  Trimtj 
Dalton. le-Dale,  near  Mutton,  Durham,  has  bee 
consecrated.  It  has  been  erected  to  supply  th 
wants  of  the  mining  population  of  that  part  c 
the  parish  where  Murton  Colliery  is  situated,  a 
a cost  of  4,130Z.  Tbe  architect  is  Mr.  Robinsoi 
Fowler,  architect  to  tbe  Dean  and  Chapter  o 
Durham ; aud  Messrs.  Robson  & Son,  Durham 
have  been  the  contractors. 

Elvington.  — The  new  Church  of  the  Hoi; 
Trinity,  Elvington,  near  York,  was  recently  con 
secrated  by  tbe  Archbishop  of  tho  diocese.  I 
consists  of  a nuvo,  with  an  arcade  of  four  arches 
a lean-to  aisle  on  the  north  side,  and  a chance 
with  roof  continuous  with  that  of  the  nave,  ant 
terminating  in  a polygonal  apse.  On  the  norti 
side  of  the  chancel  is  a good-sized  vestry,  form 
ing  a transept.  The  tower  forms  a porch  to  thi 
north  aisle,  and  is  finished  with  a wooden  belfry 
stage,  aud  a wooden-framed  spire,  covered  witi 
oak  shingles.  The  arches  of  the  nave  are  o: 
brick,  wiih  caps  and  bases  of  Tadoaster  stone 
and  shafts  of  Dumfries  red  stone.  The  externa 
walling  is  in  random-coursed  work  of  Bradforo 
stone.  The  roof  is  covered  with  slates,  witl 
red  ridges,  and  is  open-timbered,  ceiled  betweei 
the  rafters.  Accommodation  is  made  for  about 
300  persons.  The  church  has  been  erected  from 
plans  by  Mr.  W.  White,  F.S.A.  j and  Messrs,  J 
Keswick  & Son,  York,  have  carried  out  the  whok 
of  the  works,  except  tbe  plumbing  and  glazing 
whioh  was  done  by  Mr.  M.  Varvill,  also  of  York 

Bradhown. — Bradbourn  parish  church  Lai 
been  re-opened,  after  partial  restoration.  The 
church  is  remarkable  for  the  breadth  and  mas 
siveness  of  its  tower,  and  tbe  walls  of  tbe  entire 
structure  are  of  a corresponding  thickness.  It 
was  found  upon  examination  that  the  north  wal 
of  the  chancel  had  become  so  much  out  of  thi 
perpendicular  that  it  was  actually  coming  awa^ 
from  tbe  east  end,  and  was  in  danger  of  falling 
This  necessitated  tbe  re-buildiog  of  the  wall. 
When,  however,  the  workmen  began  to  take  il 
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own,  aUboDgh  the  upper  part,  which  was 
aturated  with  damp,  was  easily  removed,  yet 
he  lower  part  was  found  to  be  so  well  put 
ogother  that  it  was  determined  to  underbuild  it, 
nd  onlij  reneiv  the  upper  portion.  A new  organ 
bamber  has  been  built  out,  and  the  whole  of 
he  interior  walls  of  the  church,  with  the  ex. 
eption  of  those  of  the  south  aisle,  have  been 
tripped  of  plaster,  and,  where  necessary, 
enewod  with  fresh  stone.  The  chancel  has 
een  re-fitted,  and  furnished  with  astoneroredos, 
daid  with  onoaustio  slabs.  The  lectern,  lamp- 
bandards,  and  altar-cloth  were  supplied  by 
fessrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of  Birmingham.  The 
ntire  alterations,  designed  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
rohiteot,  of  Derby,  have  beon  carried  out  by 
Ir,  Smith,  builder,  of  Tisaington. 

Bangor  {Flintshire). — On  the  18th  ulb.  the 
arish  church  of  Bangor  Monachorum,  Flint, 
lire,  was  re-opened,  after  restoration.  The 
buroh  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  latter 
art  of  the  second  century.  The  present  church 
ates  from  1350,  and  having  become  dilapidated, 
as  now  been  restored,  at  a cost  of  3,1001.,  ex- 
usive  of  a new  porch,  pulpit,  stained. glass 
indow,  and  the  organ-screen,  all  of  which  have 
een  given.  Mr.  Douglas,  Chester,  was  arohi. 
!ct,  and  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  Aldforcl,  the  contractor. 
Bidhorough. — Bidborough  parish  church  was 
itely  re-opened,  after  restoration  and  enlarge- 
ent  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
i a cost  of  nearly  3,000L  The  work  has  been 
cecuted  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Wilson,  builder,  of  Canter- 
ary. 

Skye.  — The  new  parish  church  of  Sleat, 
tuated  at  Kilmore,  two  miles  from  Armadale 
Dstle,  has  been  opened.  The  church  is  modihed 
9thio  in  style,  and  is  seated  for  GOO  persons, 
be  architect  is  Mr.  John  Mackenzie,  Isle 
rusay,  under  whose  personal  oversight  the 
lilding  was  erected,  and  the  contractors  are 

r.  John  Nicholson,  mason  and  slater  \ Mr. 
Qgus  Maepberaon,  carpenter ; Mr.  John 
aokintosh,  plumber,  all  of  Portree ; and  Mr. 
urdcch  Mackenzie,  plasterer,  and  Mr.  D. 
•aser,  painter,  both  of  Armadale.  The  old 
onumental  slabs  have  been  transferred  from 

0 old  church  to  the  new  one. 

Brigstoch. — Sb.  Andrew’s  Church,  Brigstock, 
IS  re-opened  on  the  23rd  ult.,  after  restoration 
der  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  Herbert  Carpenter. 
10  work  done  has  embraced,  as  far  as  the 
terior  is  oonoerned,  the  renewing  of  portions 
the  stonework  and  the  repointing  of  it 
ronghont,  the  repair  of  the  roof,  of  the  nave, 
d aisles,  as  well  as  of  the  parapets,  most  of 
lich  have  had  to  be  refixed.  In  the  interior 
Q work  done  is  even  more  apparent.  The  body 
the  church  has  been  re-seated  with  open 
its  of  varnisbed  pitch  pine,  on  boarded  floors, 
d some  of  the  old  seats  have  been  cleaned  and 
paired.  The  builder  was  Mr.  Mace. 
Haddenham. — Haddenham  Church,  near  Ely, 
i8  re-opened  on  the  28bh  nib.,  after  works  of 
jtoralion  costing  nearly  7,0G0l.  Prior  to  the 
mmencement  of  the  works  the  church  had  be. 
me  very  dilapidated.  The  north  aisle  was  too 
DgerouB  to  be  used  at  all.  For  some  years 
rriers  had  been  fixed  to  prevent  the  congrega- 
n using  any  seats  in  it,  lest  the  roof  (which 
,s  shored  up  with  timber)  should  fall  on  their 
ids,  whilst  the  walls,  buttresses,  and  transepts, 
every  part,  were  decayed  and  ruinous.  The 
id  covering  the  nave,  transepts,  and  porch  was 
worn  and  indented  that  the  water  came  in 
ely  in  many  places.  The  timbers  of  the  long 
re  roof  were  in  very  bad  condition.  The  fine 
rly  English  tower  was  seriously  cracked  and 
naged,  and  bad  little  or  no  foundation  but  the 
1.  As  the  work  proceeded,  the  tower  gave 
rming  proof  of  settlement,  and  had  to  be  taken 

vn.  It  has  now,  however,  been  carefully  re. 

It  with  good  foundations,  by  the  friends  and 
ants  of  the  late  Earl  of  Hardwioke,  to  his 
dsbip’s  memory,  its  features  and  proportions 
ng  preserved.  The  restoration  of  the  shell  of 
) church,  exclusive  of  the  chancel,  has  been 
lomplished  at  a cost  of  5,800Z.  Mr.  R.  Reynolds 

we,  F.S.A.,  of  Cambridge,  was  the  arohiteot 
all  the  works  of  restoration  and  reconstruction 
;cepb  the  chancel) ; Mr.  William  Etworthy,  of 
Iwell,  being  the  contractor  thoughout. 

\Uoxxvich. — Bloxwioh  Church  has  lately  been 
i)poned,  after  rebuilding.  The  promoters  of 

1 work  have  substituted  for  the  old  plain 
ICO  a church  of  the  Gothic  type  of  architeo- 

s,  the  materials  used,  as  iu  the  case  of  its 
deoessor,  being  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings 
jrnally.  Internally  the  new  church  is  divided 
) nave  and  north  and  south  aisles,  an  arcade 
ive  arches,  carried  on  pillars  of  Codsall  stone, 


with  foliated  capitals  of  Caen  stone,  supporting 
the  clearstory,  and  dividing  the  nave  from  the 
aisles.  The  walls  are  lined  with  moulded  white 
bricks.  An  organ-chamber  is  placed  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel,  and  on  the  north  side 
there  are  vestries  for  the  clergy  and  choir.  The 
pulpit  is  octagonal  in  form,  and  is  of  Caen  stone, 
supported  on  a shaft  of  clustered  alabaster 
columns  with  carved  capitals.  The  reredos  is  of 
a design  to  match  the  pulpit,  being  arcaded  in  a 
similar  fashion.  The  pulpit,  the  reredos,  and 
the  font  were  all  the  work  of  Mr.  Roddis,  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  architeots  are  Messrs.  Davis  & 
Middleton,  and  the  builders,  Messrs.  C,  Jones  & 
Son,  also  of  Birmingham.  The  cost  has  been 
about  4,500Z. 

Milloni. — The  new  church  of  St.  George, ; 
Millora,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle.  The  Earl  of  Lonsdale  gave  the  site, 
and  the  church,  which  with  the  vicarage  has  cost 
12,000Z.,  has  been  built  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Paley  & Austin,  architects,  Lancaster, 
and  will  accommodate  500  worshippers.  The 
architecture  is  Early  English  in  style. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS, 


ConjZetou-.— The  new  Congregational  Chapel 
in  Antrobus-atreefc,  Congleton,  was  opened  on  the 
6th  iust.  The  chapel,  which  has  coat  about 
6,OOOZ.,  is  built  in  the  Geometrical  Gothic  style, 
of  a bard  grey  local  stone,  with  Alderley  Edge, 
atone  dressings.  At  the  rear  is  the  infants’ 
schoolroom,  with  classrooms  and  vestry  above. 
The  front  elevation  presents  a simple  gabled 
outline,  relieved  by  projecting  buttresses  rising 
above  the  roof  as  pinnacles,  the  circular  stair- 
case being  corbelled  out  into  an  octagonal  tower 
about  70  ft.  high.  About  GOO  hearers  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  chapel.  Mr.  Sugdeu,  of 
Leek,  is  the  architect,  the  builder  being  Mr. 
Stringer,  of  Sandbach. 

Streatham. — Trinity  Presbyterian  Church,  situ- 
ated at  the  top  of  Anglea-road,  Streatham,  has 
just  been  opened.  The  building,  which  is  freely 
treated  Geometrical  Gothic  in  character,  is  built 
of  light-coloured  bricks  interspersed  with  an 
occasional  red  baud  in  the  same  material.  The 
dressings  are  all  of  Bath  stone,  and  the  steep- 
pitched  roofs  ere  covered  in  with  red  tiles  of 
warm  tone.  In  plan  the  building  consists  prin- 
cipally of  nave  and  north  and  south  aisles.  It  is 
intended  to  have  a tower  in  thehorth-west  corner, 
and  provision  for  this  is  made  by  strong  but- 
tresses, &o.,  being  carried  up  as  high  as  the 
present  roof-line.  Internally  the  nave  and  aisles 
are  divided  on  either  side  by  arcades  of  four 
bays.  These  are  carried  by  oirouiar  columns 
surmounted  by  carved  capitals  in  Oorngrit  stone. 
The  arches  are  of  moulded  and  out  brickwork, 
and  the  labels  are  stopped  by  carved  corbels  iu 
the  same  material.  All  the  internal  walls  are 
also  of  brickwork  of  a uniform  warm  red  colour. 
The  church  has  been  designed  and  carried  out 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Ernest  George  & Peto,  architects.  The  con- 
tractors  were  Messrs.  Adamson  & Sons,  of 
Putney,  and  the  stone-carving,  and  the  carving 
generally  in  brick  and  wood,  is  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter,  and  bis  assistants.  The  fore- 
man of  works  was  Mr.  Newton. 

Alford.  — A new  Congregational  Chapel,  in 
Hamilton.place,  Alford,  Lincolnshire,  was  opened 
on  the  6th  insb.  The  building  is  in  the  Middle 
Pointed  style,  adapted  to  the  building  material 
of  the  district,  red  brick,  the  window  tracery  and 
otber  dressings  being  of  Bath  stone.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  grey  plain  tiles,  and  orna- 
mental red  ridge  crest.  'The  contractors  for  the 
whole  work  were  Messrs.  Hasnip,  of  Alford. 
The  ironwork,  heating,  and  gaawork,  the  fittings 
to  which  are  temporary,  have  been  executed  by 
Mr,  E.  B.  Mason,  of  Alford.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Taib,  of  Leicester,  and  the  total  cost  will  be 
about  1,200Z. 

Harlow. — Thresher’s  Bush  Chapel,  near  Har- 
low,  which  has  been  built  at  a cost  of  500Z., 
was  opened  on  the  6bh  insb.  The  style  is 
described  as  Rustic  Gothic,  half-timbered.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Banks,  and  the  builder  was 
Mr.  Burton,  of  Sawbridgeworth. 

Braithwaife. — The  memorial  stones  of  n new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Braitbwaite,  near  Doncaster, 
were  laid  on  the  4tb  iust.  The  land  and  building 
will  cost  about  3003,  The  builder  is  Mr.  Meggitt, 
of  Thorne. 

Little  Sutton. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel,  at 
Little  Sutton,  Cheshire,  wag  opened  on  the  ofch 
insb.  It  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dress- 
ings, the  woodwork  being  of  pitoh-pine,  var. 


niabed.  The  plans  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Mason, 
architect,  and  the  work  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  R.  Jones,  both  of  Chester.  The  entire 
outlay  has  been  8603. 

Croj/do)i.— The  memorial-stone  of  a new  Con- 
gregational  church  and  schools,  at  Croydon,  has 
been  laid.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Perry  & Co., 
the  amount  of  whose  contract  is  7,8953. 

Perth. — The  memorial-stones  of  a new  Free 
Church  have  been  laid  in  Perth.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  John  Young  and  Charles  S.  Robert. 

son.  The  contractors  for  the  work  are, Mr. 

John  Moir, builder;  Mr.  Charles  Whitteb, joiner; 
Mr.  Alex.  Hay,  slater ; Mr.  John  Maokay,  plas- 
terer ; Mr.  James  M'Leieh,  plumber ; Messrs. 
John  Bruce  & Son,  glaziers.  The  church  is  eati. 
mated  to  cost  4,0003. 

Birmingham. — A new  chapel  has  been  opened 
in  Great  Francis-streeb,  Birmingham.  The 
chapel  is  45  ft.  long  and  27  ft,  6 in.  wide  inter, 
nally,  having  its  main  entrance  at  front  through 
a vestibule.  Modern  open  pews  are  provided, 
with  accommodation  for  230  persons.  The  front 
of  the  building  is  faced  with  stock  bricks,  relieved 
with  mouldings,  strings,  &o.,  of  ornamental 
bricks  and  terra-cotta  ware  with  stone  dressings. 
The  style  is  Gothic.  The  arohiteot  is  Mr.  E. 
Harper,  of  Birmingham. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Dunfermline. — The  plasterers  in  Dunfermline 
have  received  an  advance  of  wages,  the  rate  of 
pay  prevailing  in  the  West  of  Fife  being  Od.  per 
hour. 

Newton  Ablot. — The  masons  of  Newton  Abbot, 
numbering  several  hundreds,  struck  work  on 
the  11th  inst.  for  an  increase  of  wages.  Six 
months  ago  they  submitted  their  terms  to  the 
master  builders,  demanding  Gd.  instead  of  5id. 
per  boor;  and,  notwithstanding  both  masters 
and  men  have  since  held  meetings  with  a view 
of  effecting  a compromise,  no  settlement  has 
been  arrived  at. 

Crieff. — The  demand  made  some  time  ago  by 
the  Crieff  operative  joiners  for  an  advance  of 
wages  from  Gi^d.  to  7d.  per  hour,  has  been  granted 
by  some  of  the  leading  firms. 

Aberdeen. — Recently  a strike  of  the  bouse  car- 
penters and  joiners  in  Aberdeen  was  averted  by 
the  masters  conceding  a rise  of  id.  per  hour, 
and  consenting  to  the  adoption  of  a oode  of  bye- 
laws.  The  masters  have  now  found  that  the 
code  is  unworkable,  except  at  considerable  loss 
to  themselves,  and  they  have  given  notice  that 
at  the  end  of  November  they  will  discard  tho 
bye-laws  altogether. 

Sheffield. — The  painters’  strike  at  Sheffield, 
which  has  lasted  for  eight  weeks,  has  terminated. 
The  workmen  intimated  to  their  employers  that, 
taking  into  oonsideration  the  depressed  state  of 
the  house-painting  trade,  they  bad  resolved  to 
withdraw  their  demands  for  the  present. 

W orcester. — Tho  dispute  between  the  master 
carpenters  and  joiners  of  Worcester  and  their 
workmen,  which  has  lasted  nearly  five  weeks, 
has  terminated.  The  men  claimed  an  additional 
penny  per  hour  on  their  wages,  and  the  masters 
have  agreed  to  give  them  a halfpenny  per  hour 
at  once,  and  the  other  halfpenny  per  hour  on  the 
Isb  of  March  next.  The  wages  of  the  men  will 
now  be  7id.  per  hour. 

Glasgow. — On  the  11th  iust.  twenty. eight 
Dutch  carpenters  arrived  in  Glasgow  to  finish  a 
Dutch  vessel,  the  construction  of  which  had  been 
stopped  in  luglis’s  yard  in  consequence  of  the 
general  look-out. 

Bolton. — The  dispute  betweenjthe  stonemasons 
of  Bolton  and  their  workmen  has  at  length  been 
settled.  About  six  weeks  ago  the  men,  to  the 
number  of  400,  struck  work  for  an  advance  of  Ig. 
per  week  in  their  wages,  namely,  from  863.  to 
‘10s,  Owing  to  the  depression  of  trade,  the  mas- 


ters declined  to  comply  with  the  demand,  but 
they  subsequently  offered  terms  equivalent  to 
an  advance  of  28.  4jd.  per  week.  This,  however, 
the  men  refused,  and  eventually  the  employers 
agreed  to  give  393,  per  week.  This  was  accepted, 
and  the  men  resumed  work. 

Manchester. — The  strike  of  Manchester  and 
Salford  carpenters  and  joiners  still  continnes, 
and  strong  feeling  appears  to  exist  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  parties  immediately  concerned. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  about  an 
understanding  between  the  men  on  strike  and 
their  employers.  The  employers’  executive  com. 
mittee,  however,  are  determined  not  to  depart 
from  the  position  they  have  taken  up,  namely, 
8itl.  per  hour,  and  the  retention  in  their  service 
of  the  whole  of  the  men  who  have  come  to  work 
during  the  strike. 
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THE  LATEST  STATUE. 

Day  by  day,  if  not  week  by  week,  a spectacle 
of  swaddled  woe  is  exposed  to  publio  reproaeb 
on  a minute  spot  of  earth  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Temple  Station  of  the  District  Railway.  We 
have  beard  a whisper  that  the  original  man  it 
represents  was  a genius  not  ranking  himself, 
but  ranked,  with  engineer  princes.  His  monu- 
ment  belies  his  generous  career.  Its  legs 
at  this  moment  protrude  above  a hoarding  which 
protects  the  spot  from  profane  utilisation;  and 
they  are  wrapped  in  homely  bandages.  The 
whole  body,  swollen,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
judge,  with  repeated  twitches  of  the  national 
distemper,  offers  an  impersonation  of  gratuitous 
agony  standing  between  the  contortions  of  a 
vointe  on  one  side  and  of  a volnte  on  the  other. 
These  volutes  form  a termination  to  a sort  of 
garden  wall  npon  the  top  of  which  stands  him 
whom  the  nation  is  attempting  to  hononr. 
Many  people  stop  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  to 
regard  this, — the  latest  effort  of  tho  British 
Boalptor — and  we  oonfess  to  have  frequently 
gathered  hints  from  the  extemporal  oritioism  of 
the  publio  suddenly  arrested  by  a work  of  art; 
but  in  this  instance  no  one  criticises.  Laundresses 
at  the  Temple,  schoolboys  of  King’s  College,  the 
porters  at  the  station,  the  members  of  the  School 
Board,  and  the  clerks  at  Somerset  House,  are 
said  to  have  invented  new  lines  of  route  to  and 
from  their  respective  homes. 

“ Father  Thames  ia  heard  to  sigh 
Aod  shudder  aa  he  harries  by." 

Even  lawyers  in  the  neighbourhood,  trained  as 
they  are  to  be  discreet  in  conversation,  forget 
their  equanimity.  While  the  subjeot,  to  use  a 
medical  phrase,  is  wrapped  in  mystery,  wo  are 
obviously  unable  to  perceive,  or  even  understand, 
the  beauty  of  the  figure  ; but  we  are  convinced 
there  is  no  troth  in  tbe  report  that  the  volnted 
terminals  to  tbe  garden  wall  were  brought 
over, — with  Theresa, — from  France. 


^oolis  flcmtct. 

Words  0/  Warning  in  Verse  and  Prose.  Addressed 
to  “ Societies  for  Organising  Charitable  Relief 
and  Suppressing  Mendicity.”  By  S.  C.  Hall, 
F.8.A.  London;  Hamilton,  Adams,  & Co. 
Mb.  S.  C.  Hall  has  filed  a strong  bill  of  indict- 
ment against  the  ” Charity  Organization  Society  ” 
while  urging  tbe  claims  of  the  poor  on  those  who 
have  the  means  to  relieve.  While  reminding 
the  world  that, — 

" More  blessed  ’lis  to  give  than  to  receive," 
he  says  to  tbe  Society, — 

Fbu  teach  us  how  to  ‘ shirk  ’ Iho  beggar  tribe  : 

And  tell  us  to  give  nothing : but— subscribe.” 

His  own  motto  is, — 

Better  a score  of  times  be  ‘ taken  in,’ 

Thau  let  one  suffering  sinner  die  in  sin  : 

Than  bear  the  Coroner,  to  morrow,  say 
‘ Died  starved  ’ of  one  you  might  have  saved  to-day.” 

To  prevent  imposition  and  to  check  iodisori- 
minate  almsgiving,  which  pauperises  and  de- 
moralises, are  good  objects,  and,  rightly  pursued, 
would  deserve  praise  ; but  to  seek  to  quench  all 
charitable  feeling  in  a nation  is  quite  another 
thing,  and  oonld  tend  bat  to  ill.  Tbe  question  if, 
how  is  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  doing 
its  work  ? Mr.  Hall  in  the  prose  notes  which 
follow  bis  poem  makes  some  statements  that  are 
not  cheering.  He  analyses  the  Reports  of  some 
of  the  Branch  Societies.  The  subscriptions  for 
Woolwiob,  for  example,  in  the  year  1875-6 
were  102J,  143.,  exclusive  of  lOi.  a donation ; of 
this  enm  1051.  16s.  4d.  was  spent  in  rent, 
salaries,  printing,  and  so  forth,  independently  of 
31.  15s.  lOd.  (!)  for  “bread  given  at  office” 
during  the  year,  leaving  a balance  of  61.  ISs.  8d. 
to  be  expended  in  charity.  Next  the  report  of 
the  “Paddington  Committee,”  — its  seventh 
annual  report,  1875-6.  It  contains  a list  of 
nearly  600  Bubscribers,  who  subscribed  6351. 
lOa.  Id.  The  expenditure  for  rent,  salaries, 
collectors'  poundage,  printing,  postage,  sta- 
tionery, &o.,  amounted  to  6221.  103.  5d.,  leaving 
a balance  of  12Z.  lOa.  8d.  Tbe  Greenwich  Report 
pnblishes  a return  of  1491.  Os.  6d.  subscribed ; 
tbe  expenditure  was  1231.  128.  Tbe  Chelsea 
Report  gives  a subscription  list  amounting  to 
1761.43.  6d.;  the  expenditure  being  1611.  I60. 
The  Sydenham  and  Forest-hill  list  is  1821.  2s. 
63.;  the  expenditure  is  1421.  Os.  2d.  But  it  baa 
a large  “ balance  in  bank.”  In  the  wealthy 
euburb  ofClapham  1591.  14b.  6d.  was  collected; 
tho  expenditure  being  only  1101.  11s.  6d, ; but 
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there  also  is  a “ balance  in  band  ” of  641.  3s.  At 
Clapham,  during  the  year,  six  persona  were  re- 
lieved by  gifts,  and  five  by  loans.  The  balance- 
sheet  of  the  City  of  London  Committee,  1875-6, 
reports  1041.  O3.  6d.  received  as  subscriptions, 
and  281.  4s.  as  donations.  Its  expenditure  for 
rent,  printing,  postage  (with  2151.  03.  aa 
“salaries”),  amounted  to  3471.53.  Id. — much 
more  than  its  receipts.  Those  few  instances  seem 
to  show  that  an  enormous  sum  has  been  spent 
merely  in  preventing  charity.  The  moment  has 
certainly  come  for  inqniry  into  the  working  of 
tbe  Society,  and  Mr.  Hall’s  book  ia  well  timed.  It 
is  fully  illustrated,  and  well  calculated  to  arrest 
attention. 


VARIORUM. 

“ Subtle  Braixs  and  Lissom  Fingers,”  a well- 
known  bof)k  of  social  essays,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Andrew  Wynter,  has  long  been  out  of  print. 
A new  edition,  revised  and  ueefully  enlarged  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Sbeinmetz,  has  just  now  been 
published  by  Messrs.  Hardwioke  & Eogoe.  It 

makes  a very  interesting  little  volume. 

The  following  notes  “ On  being  a Clerk  ” (from 
Cassell’s  Family  Wagazine)  have  matter  in  them  : 
“ For  the  youth  of  plain  education  and  no  parts, 
a bank  will  be  something  of  the  ‘Paradise  of  pen 
and  ink  ’ so  much  desiderated.  If  he  can  write 
well,  cast  a column  of  figures  oorreotly,  and  copy 
accurately,  he  will  bo  provided  for  until  death 
divorces  him  from  bis  pen  or  pension,  and,  con- 
sidering worth  in  the  labour  market,  well  pro- 
vided for.  He  will  in  time  have  a better  income 
than  the  unbeneficed  clergyman  or  many  a 
struggling  professional  man,  and  will,  in  the 
mill-horse  way,  be  happy.  Again,  a prosperous 
bank  will  be  no  bad  place  for  the  youth  who,  to 
the  routine  qualifications  above  indicated,  adds 
business  tact  and  memory,  who  always  crops  np 
as  if  by  magic  at  the  elbow  of  manager  or 
partner,  and  whose  every  feature  seems  to  express, 
‘ Can  I do  anything  ? ’ ‘Is  there  anything  yon 
want  to  know  ? ’ To  him  will  come  promotion 
and  a fair  position  in  life.  But  to  the  man  of  all 
round  parts  and  culture  it  must  be  said  of  a bank, 
‘ Pray  you  avoid  it.’  The  work  will  bo  found 
monotonous  beyond  all  description,  and  his  pain- 
fnlly  acquired  knowledge  will  be  useless.  He 
will  probably  be  both  thin-skinned  and  diffident, 
and  will  stand  no  chance  with  the  irrepressible 
bustling  man  of  business.  He  will  be  in  danger 
of  vegetating  in  the  bank,  following  some  pursuit 
in  an  amatenr  soi  t of  way,  that  properly  con- 
ducted might  have  led ‘on  to  fortune,’  and  he 
will  hesitate  to  make  a move  in  life  because  of 
the  certainty  of  his  income.  He  will  only  awake 
to  the  importance  of  change  when  it  is  too  late, 
aod  he  can  neither  afford  nor  risk  a new  venture, 
and  will  make  his  moan  at  the  end  of  a wasted 
life  like  one  who  was  onoe  an  indifferent  clerk 
and  a great  genius, — ‘ I had  grown  to  my  desk  as 
it  were,  and  the  wood  has  entered  into  my 

sonl.’” From  “Old  and  New  London”: — 

“ Higbgate,  though  now  it  baa  gradually  come  to 
be  recognised  as  a parish,  is  tbe  name  of  a 
district,  or  hamlet,  embracing  sundry  outlying 
portions  of  Hornsey,  Islington,  and  St.  Pancras ; 
and  it  is  treated  as  such  not  only  by  older  writers, 
but  by  Lysona  in  his  ‘ Environs  of  London.’  It 
must,  however,  have  been  an  important  hamlet 
of  the  parish,  for  the  Parliamentary  Return  of 
the  Population  in  1801  assigns  to  Higbgate  no 
loss  than  299  out  of  the  429  inhabited  bouses  in 
inhabited  houses  in  Hornsey.  It  may  well  be 
styled  one  of  the  ‘northern  heights’  of  London, 
for  its  summit  is  about  350  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  Thames,  or  25  ft.  higher  than  Hampstead 
Heath ; and, — passing  into  tbe  region  of  poetry, — 
Garth  has  suggested  that  the  heights  of  High, 
gate  might  put  in  a claim  to  rivalry  with  tbe 
mountain  in  Greece  which  was  the  fabled  haunt 
of  the  Muses, — 

* Or  Higbgate  Hill  with  lofty  Piodus  vie.’ 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  old  highway 
between  London  and  Barnet  ran  from  the  east 
end  of  St.  Pancras  Church,  and  thence  to  Crouch 
End,  leaving  Higbgate  considerably  to  the  left; 
but,  in  1386,  or  thereabouts,  the  Bishop  of 
London  consented,  on  account  of  the  ‘ deepnesse 
and  dirtie’  passage  of  that  way,  to  allow  a new 
road  to  be  carried  through  his  park  at  Higbgate, 
at  the  same  time  imposing  a toll  on  all  carts, 
wagons,  and  pack-horses,  and  that  for  this  pur- 
pose there  was  ereoted  on  the  top  of  the  bill  the 
gate  which  for  500  years  has  given  its  name  to 
the  locality.  In  fact,  until  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  pnblio 
road  at  all  over  tbe  top  of  Highgate-hill  into  tbe 
midland  and  northern  counties.”-- TheFireman 
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(Wyman  & Sons)  is  a monthly  journal,  devo 
to  the  consideration  and  discuseion  of  all  matt 
concerning  the  extinction  of  fire,  and  the  prot 
tion  of  life  and  property  from  its  ravages.  I 
supposed  that  it  will  circulato  largely  ami 
public  and  private  fire  brigades  thronghonb 
United  Kingdom,  the  Continent,  the  Uni 

States,  and  the  British  dependencies. 

Leisure  Hour  gives  “ Rhymes  upon  Places,- 
“Not  a few  of  our  towns  and  villages  h 
ourions  traditionary  rhymes  attached  to  tl 
names,  illustrating  some  natural  or  other  pe 
liarity.  In  many  oases,  although  railway  oi 
munioation  has  entirely  altered  the  charaote 
certain  localities,  yet  these  time-honoured  rhyi 
are  still  vigorously  kept  np  by  the  inhabitai 
chiefly,  no  donbt,  on  account  of  their  long  a‘ 
elation.  Thus,  in  Gloucestershire,  the  follow 
rhyme  is  proudly  repeated  by  the  peasants  :■ 

‘ Beggarly  Bislsy. 

Strutting  Stroud, 

Hampton  poor, 

And  I’ainBwiok  proud.’ 

The  villages  referred  to  are  within  four  m 
of  each  other,  and  forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
adjectives  exactly  described  the  condition  of 
people.  Since,  however,  the  introduction 
railways  this  is  no  longer  the  case,  as  they  r 
possess  the  advantages  of  other  places. 
Derbyshire  we  find  existing  a quaint  couplet,  i 
not,  too,  of  a very  complimentary  nature  : — 

* Derbyshire  born,  and  Derbyeliire  bred,  1 
Strong  in  the  arms,  and  weak  in  the  heed.'  j 
There  are  some  curious  rhymes  current  in 
folk,  of  which  the  following  is  a specimen: — I 
‘ Hiain  g was  a seaport  town,  jl 

And  Lynn  it  was  a wash,  j 

But  now’Lynu  is  a seaport  town,  |i 
Aod  Rising  fares  the  worst.’  R 

At  Norwich,  visitors  are  often  told  how — ] 

‘ Caistor  was  a city  ere  Norwich  was  none,  r 
And  Norwich  was  built  of  Caistor  stone.’  ! 
The  people  of  Kent  pride  themselves  on  w 
they  consider  the  truth  of  the  accompany 
saying  : — 

‘ English  lord,  German  count,  and  French  marquis 
A yeomauof  Kent  is  worth  them  all  three.’ 

A village  in  Essex,  called  Ugley,  possesses 
' unfortunate  saying : — 

‘ Ugly  church,  ugly  steeple, 

Ugly  parsoD,  ugly  people.' 

Nertown,  a village  adjoining  Taunton,  in  Sot 
setshire,  and  lying  to  the  north  side  of  it,  is  t 
described  in  an  old  conplet : — 

* Nertown  was  a market  town 
When  Taunton  was  a fazzy  down.'  '’ 


gitsallama:. 

The  Handel  restival.  — This  import 
mnsioal  festival  ia  about  to  be  held  at  the  Cry 
Palace  as  usual.  Tho  great  rehearsal  is  fixed 
this  Friday,  June  22Dd.  The  performanoee 
be  : — “ Messiah,”  Monday,  June  25th  ; Select 
Wednesday,  June  27th;  “Israel  in  Egyj 
Friday,  Jane  29ch.  The  programme  will  1 
include  four  purely  orchestral  pieces,  one 
them  being  a grand  concerto  for  organ  1 
orchestra, — the  solo  organ  by  Mr.  W.  T.  B 
of  Liverpool.  During  the  rest  of  tbe  festi 
the  post  of  accompanyist  at  the  organ  wil 
filled  by  the  able  organist  of  the  Sacred  I 
monio  Society,  Mr.  C.  E.  Willing.  Tbe  Hat 
Festival  if  it  were  never  to  be  held  again,  wc 
still  be  known  in  the  history  of  music  as 
grandest  thing  of  tbe  kind  ever  conceived, 
more  remarkable  even  than  the  grandeur  of 
conception  is  the  perfection  with  which  this  c 
oeption  has  been  realised.  It  has  taken  twe 
years,  and  six  separate  experiments  on  the  larj 
scale,  to  bring  the  Handel  Festival  to  the  p< 
of  excellence  which  it  is  now  generally  admit 
to  have  reached.  The  Handel  Festival  has  ifl 
been  firmly  established ; and  resting,  as  it  dil 
on  the  support,  not  only  of  London,  but  offi 
England,  it  will,  we  may  be  sure,  remain,  ifl 
can  only  be  assured,  however,  by  wide  supp  I 
and  those  who  admit  its  value  should  give  ib 

Dr.  Schllexaaim. — A correspondent  of 
Morning  Post  writes  to  express  his  surprise  t 
among  the  names  for  honorary  degrees  at 
Oxford  Commemoration  last  week  that  of 
Schliemann  was  not  inolnded.  “He  is  tbe  c 
distinguished  foreigner  now  present  in  Engl; 
whose  researches,  condneted  at  his  own  expe 
from  pure  zeal  and  love  of  the  subject,  have  1 
exactly  in  the  line  which  should  have  set 
name  on  high  at  n university  which  drawSii 
best  inspiration  from  the  past.”  1 
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Decoiation  of  St,  Paul’s  Cathedral. — The 
lecntive  committee  for  the  completion  of  St 
aul’s,  which  had  engpended  all  proceedings  foi 
early  three  years,  met  again  on  the  9th  inst., 
hen,  after  considerable  diaoaBsion,  the  follow- 
)g  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  Oldfield  and 
jconded  by  Mr.  James  Fergnsaon,  was  passed 
nanimonsly  : — “ Taat  it  is  desirable,  with  the 
inda  now  in  hand,  exceeding  40,0001.,  to  carry 
ito  effect  as  far  as  possible  the  wishes  of  Sir 
hristopher  Wren,  by  decorating  the  dome  (f 
b.  Panl’s  with  mosaic,  in  a similar  style  to  the 
ome  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.”  A second  resolu- 
on  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Gambier  Parry, 
nd  seconded  by  Mr.  Walter,  M.P.,  in  the  follow- 
igwords  : — “That  a sub-committee  be  appointed 
> inquire  and  consider  as  to  the  best  method  of 
rooeeding  in  the  execution  of  the  proposed 
jheme,  and  as  to  the  artists  and  other  persons 
lost  fit  to  be  employed  therein,  with  any  other 
iatters  they  may  think  essential,  and  to  report 
illy  their  opinion  thereon  to  this  committee.” 
o this  the  following  amendment  was  moved  by 
Cr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  and  seconded  by  the 
ev.  Benjamin  Webb  : — “ That  this  committee 
^rnmnnicate  with  the  arobiteot  of  the  com. 
letion  and  the  snrveyor  of  the  cathedral  as  to 
irrying  out  the  above  resolution.”  On  a division 
le  amendment  was  negatived  by  eight  to  two, 
ad  Mr.  Gambier  Parry’s  resolution  was  then 
irried  by  ten  to  two.  Afterwards  the  under* 
mentioned  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  form 
le  Bub.committ' e : — Lord  Alwyne  Compton, 
ir.  PergnsBon,  Mr.  Oldfield,  Mr.  Gambier  Pairy, 
id  the  Rev.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — The  fine  old  church 
! St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle-upon.Tyne,  which  will 
robably  become  the  cathedral  church  of  a new 
iooese  in  the  north,  has  been  re. opened,  after 
ijstoratiou.  The  original  church  was  built  by 
lamund,  one  of  William  the  Conqueror’s  bishops, 

I.  1091.  Destroyed  by  fire  in  1216,  the  church 
as  rebnilt  in  1359,  and  the  steeple  was  erected 
ir  a benefactor  of  the  cathedral  and  churches 
the  Durham  diocese,  Robert  Rhodes,  about 
le  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  St.  Nicholas 
barch  is  aesociated  with  many  important 
atorical  incidents.  It  had,  until  the  time  of 
enry  VIII.,  nine  chantries  j and  even  after  the 
loliatioDS  of  the  Soots  during  the  Civil  Wars 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  rich  iu  sepal- 
iral  monuments.  But  during  the  reckless 
fcerationa  in  the  interior  of  the  church,  in  1793, 
any  mural  monuments  and  inscribed  atones  on 
10  floor  were  ruthlessly  destroyed.  The  first 
otion  of  the  present  renovation  was  begun  in 
166  npon  the  well-known  steeple  and  tower, 
hich  had  shown  signs  of  destruction,  and 
ilsbed  ia  1871  at  a cost  of  8,5001.  Soon  after 
10  steeple  and  tower  bad  been  thoroughly 
paired,  a committee,  with  Sir  Wm.  Armstrong, 
B.,  as  president,  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
carry  ing  out  the  tboroogh  restoration  of 
e entire  church,  which  had  sank  into  a state 
great  dilapidation.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was 
oaon  architect,  and  the  work  was  begun  in 
73.  The  entire  cost  has  been  about  22,0001. 
it  3,0001.  are  still  required  to  provide  reredosl 
tar.Bcreens,  and  ooramnnion. table.  For  a long 
riod  the  nave  had  been  entirely  disused,  and 
rvioe  was  held  only  in  the  chancel  and  transepts, 
)m  which  the  nave  wag  divided  by  a partition 
which  the  organ  stood.  The  churoh  ig  now 
en  from  end  to  end.  The  nave  and  transepts 
B fitted  with  oak  seats.  The  chancel  bei^g 
nsnally  large,  it  has  been  cut  off  at  the  east 
d,  and  the  first  bay  between  the  great  east 
ndow  and  the  reredos  will  be  used  as  a morn- 
j ohapel.  The  work  of  restoring  the  church 
la  let  by  contract  to  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  who 
JO  carried  out  the  works  involved  in  the  reato- 
lion  of  the  tower  and  steeple. 
Trumpington.— Trumpington  parish  church, 
mbridgeshire,  has  been  re-opened,  after  oom- 
Jte  external  restoration.  The  outer  walls  and 
ver  have  been  entirely  renewed  in  Bath  stone, 
also  have  the  whole  of  the  windows,  and  the 
3f  has  been  raised  to  its  original  lofty  pitch 
d covered  with  lead.  The  work  was  entrusted 
Mr.  Butterfield,  architect,  whose  designs 
ire  carried  ont  by  Mr.  Gibbons,  of  Bunting, 
'd,  as  bnilder.  The  nave  was  completed  early 
the  year,  but  the  re-opening  was  deferred  till 
3 completion  of  the  warming  apparatus  (by 
iBsre.  Beales  & Gibbons),  and  the  restoration 
the  chancel  by  Trinity  College,  who  have  re- 
tated  the  stonework  of  the  windows,  and  of 
•ious  parts  of  the  walls,  retimbered  and  re. 
id  the  roof,  and  renewed  the  bosses  of  the 
erior.  This  work  was  entrusted  to  Messrs, 
ttee  & Kett,  of  Cambridge. 


Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving 
the  Dwellings  of  the  ludustrial  Classes. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  this 
company  was  held  on  the  14‘h  inst.  The  thirty- 
third  report  stated  that  the  profits  for  the  past 
year  amounted  to  7,0641.  19s.  8d.,  soSicient  to 
pay  a dividend  of  5i.  per  cent,  per  annum,  free 
of  income  tax,  and  leave  a balance  of  631i.  6s.  5d., 
which  the  directors  recommended  should  be 
carried  to  the  guarantee  fund  as  nsual,  which 
would  then  be  increased  to  7,0G6J.  Is.  Since  the 
last  report  the  directors  bad  entered  into  con- 
tracts  for  the  erection  of  dwellings  in  Carring. 
ton-mews,  Mayfair,  and  in  Albert-street,  Mile- 
end  New-town.  Application  had  been  made  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  sites  taken 
under  the  Artisans’  Dwelliogg  Act,  1875;  but 
that  body  were  not  yet  in  a position  to  offer 
any  for  building  purposes.  The  deaths  upon 
the  property  of  the  association  had  been  74  out 
of  any  average  population  of  5,171,  sbowing  a 
rate  of  mortality  of  only  15  per  1,000,  whilst 
that  of  the  whole  of  metropolis  was  22  per 
l.COO.  Mr.  T.  Baker  moved  a resolution  to  the 
effect  “that  the  gratuitous  servicea  of  the 
directorg  having  been  accepted  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  and  5 per  cent,  dividend  paid  for 
three  years  past  with  a considerable  sum  carried 
to  the  guarantee  fund,  a payment  of  200Z.  be 
allowed  them  for  their  services  during  the  past 
year.”  The  motion  was  ultimately  withdrawn. 
The  meeting  was  then  made  special,  and  a 
resolution  adopted  authorising  the  directors 
under  the  powers  contained  in  the  4l8b  clause 
of  the  chapter  of  incorporation  of  the  associa- 
tion to  borrow  a farther  sum  of  10,0001.  from 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners. 

Corporation  Sanitary  Depot,  Netting, 
ham. — A new  sanitary  depot,  for  the  Corpora, 
tion  of  Nottingham,  is  in  coarse  of  construction 
atEastcroft.  It  ia  situated  in  rn,  at  present, 
qui'.e  open  spot.  The  fccoil  matter,  under  the 
old  system,  is  collected  from  the  box.cloects  in 
tobs,  and  delivered  at  the  Leen-side,  for  ship, 
ment  by  barges  to  land  wbeio  manure  is 
required,  and  at  the  railway-station,  for  consign, 
ment  by  train.  This  work  will  in  the  future  be 
carried  on  at  the  new  depot.  To  this  end  a 
cutting  has  been  made  from  the  Great  Northern 
Canal,  420  ft.  in  length,  by  36  fr.  wide,  to  s rve 
as  a wharf,  with  dry-dock  at  the  end  furthest 
from  the  canal,  for  repairs.  The  walls  are  of 
Derbyshire  stone,  and  to  protect  the  men  em- 
ployed  in  the  work,  a brick  shed,  covering  a 
sufficiently  largo  area,  has  been  errected,  having 
an  iron  framework  roof.  A line  of  rail  will  be 
laid  down  from  the  north  side  of  the  dep6t, 
commnnioating  with  the  main  line,  and  it  is 
contemplated  that  the  hide  and  skin  markets, 
and  the  cattle  market,  will  be  reraovtd  to 
this  neighbourhood,  which  will  do  away  with 
a great  deal  of  traffic  of  a disagreeable  sort 
which  now  goes  forward  in  the  town.  The  work 
is  being  carried  ont  from  designs  by  Mr.  Tar. 
botton,  the  borough  engineer,  under  the  super, 
intendence  of  Mr.  Gill,  as  clerk  of  the  works. 
The  ironwork  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Goddard  & Massey;  the  brickwork  having  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Lawson,  builder. 

Bogus  Cities. — An  American  paper  says 
that  the  Austin  (Texas)  Statesma7i  is  engaged  in 
an  exposure  of  the  “ bogus  cities”  which 
‘‘Northern  confidence  men,”  — whoever  and 
whatever  they  may  be, — locate  in  Texas  iu 
order  to  dope  the  unwary.  A Canadian  gentle- 
man having  written  for  advices  as  to  whether  he 
should  invest  in  town  lota  in  the  “City  of 
Oxford,”  the  Statesman  says  the  "City”  does 
not  exist.  The  fictitious  plaoe  is  represented  to 
be  situate  in  the  county  of  Milan,  and  attractive 
circulars  are  sent  broadcast  over  some  of  the 
Northern  States  and  Canada,  in  which  the 
“ Texas  Land  and  Colonisation  Society,”  Cm. 
oinnati,  Odio,  propose  to  give  away  lots  in  the 
“City  of  Oxford.”  The  giving  away  process 
consists  in  sending  in  return  for  each  dollar 
sent  by  mail,  one  lot  in  the  so-oalled  city. 
This  dollar,  it  is  claimed,  pays  for  draw- 
ing and  recording  the  deed.  To  lead  parties 
into  the  snare,  it  is  stated  that  special  rates 
have  been  made  with  railroads  for  those  hold, 
ing  these  deeds,  who  will  be  notified  of  a grand 
excursion  to  take  plaoe  iu  the  early  future  from 
points  of  rendezvous  to  the  great  “City  of 
Oxford.”  There  is  no  such  plaoe  in  Texas,  and 
those  who  are  practising  such  a swindle  upon 
people  deserve  to  go  to  the  penitentiary  for  life. 
They  are  probably  the  same  rascals  who  sold 
our  ” Empire  City  ” and  one  or  two  other  such 
cities  in  Texas. 


Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers.— 
The  twenty.sixlh  annual  report  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers  has  just  been  issued. 
It  states  that  1876  was  not  a good  industrial 
year,  but  the  proportion  of  the  unemployed  in 
the  Society  only  increased  by  insensible  degrees 
from  four  per  cent,  in  January  to  five  per  cent, 
in  December.  Bad,  however,  as  the  year  bad 
been,  the  society  had  improved  its  position  in 
the  face  of  all  obstacles.  The  report  of  the 
secretary  states  that  in  December,  1875,  there 
were  381.  branches.  During  1876  five  new 
branches  in  England,  and  two  iu  the  United 
States,  were  opened.  2,814  now  members  were 
admitted,  and,  after  deducting  deaths  and  ex- 
elusions,  there  was  a clear  gain  of  546.  Iu 
1875,  the  income  from  44,032  members  was 
110,6652.  6s.  Id.  In  1876  the  income  from  44,578 
members  was  110,7212.  Ss.  3d.  The  total  income 
for  the  two  years  respeotively,  from  all  sources, 
was  120,0242.  2i.  3d.  and  120,2062.  10a.  Id. 
Under  the  head  of  bank  interest,  the  society’s 
income  was  higher  than  in  any  prevlons  year, 
and  realised  the  amount  of  5,9772.  Os.  lO^d.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  the  outlay  was  enormously 
increased  under  almost  every  benefit,  and  reached 
the  grand  total  of  109,7012.  11s.  5d.,  the  largest 
total  expended  in  one  year  since  1863,  when 
it  nearly  reached  110,0002.  In  1868  the  outlay 
amounted  to  32.  5s.  3id.  per  member,  while  iu 
1876  it  was  only  22.  9s.  2id.  The  balance 
added  to  the  accnmulated  fund  last  year  was 
10,5012.  18--.  8d.  The  total  balance  at  the  end 
of  1875  vras  264,6412.  17a.  Id.,  which  is  now 
increased  to  275,1462.  15s.  9d.,  or  62.  3a.  5id. 
per  member. 

New  Almshouses  in  Ipswich. — Iu  Lady, 
lane,  Ipswich,  there  have  existed  for  genera. 
tioDS  a number  of  email  and  low  cottages,  whioh 
wore  left  three  couturies  ago  by  one  Edmund 
Daundry,  as  bonses  in  which  a few  of  the  aged 
poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Matthew  might  spend 
their  declining  days.  They  were  lowly  lath-and- 
plaster  dwellings,  and  as  they  increased  in  age 
they  became  dilapidated.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Uill,  a former  resident  in  St.  Matthew* 
street,  it  was  found  that  he  bad  left  an  informal 
will,  iu  which  he  bequeathed  about  1,0002.  for 
cbe  rebuilding  of  these  almshouEes.  Iu  conse- 
quence of  the  informality  in  the  will,  there 
being  no  next  of  kin,  the  property  would  have 
lapsed  to  the  Crown,  but  on  application  the 
right  of  the  Crown  was  waived,  and  the  inten. 
tion  of  the  would-be  testator  was  allowed  to  be 
carried  oat.  Mr.  H.  M.  Eyton  was  engaged  to 
famish  plans  for  new  buildings,  and  the  build- 
ings have  now  been  erected,  Mr.  R.  Smith, 
Nortbgate-etreet,  having  contracted  for  the  work 
at  9992.  Twelve  dwellings  have  been  provided,— 
two  more  than  the  demolished  cottages  afforded,— 
four  in  the  main  two-storied  bnilding,  and  the 
others  in  two  wiogs  of  a single  story.  The  build- 
ings are  of  red  brick,  relieved  with  bands  of 
ornamental  white  and  black  bricks,  the  main 
bnilding  having  likewise  a few  stone  dressings, 
and  the  roofs  are  of  rod  tiles. 

Death,  of  Sir  Henry  James,  K.B.— Wo 
have  to  record  the  death,  at  his  residence  iu 
SouLhampton,  on  the  14trh  inst.,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  seventy.four,  of  Lieut.. General  Sir  Henry 
James,  late  director-general  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Great  Britain.  He  entered  the  Royal 
Engineers,  as  a cadet,  in  1825,  and  received  the 
bonourof  I nightbood  in  1860.  In  1811-6,  he  wea 
director  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  Ireland, 
and  in  1846-52,  director  of  the  Admiralty 
Engineering  Works,  at  Portsmouth.  In  1854,  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
of  Great  Britain,  a post  which  ho  held  till  bis 
appointment  to  the  command  of  a battalion  ia 
1874.  Ha  was  also  head  of  the  Topographical 
and  Statistical  Department  of  the  War  Office,  till 
its  disseverance  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  in 
May,  1870.  The  surveys  of  Jerusalem  and  Sinai 
were  carried  out  under  bis  direction,  during  whioh 
a large  n umber  of  photographs  and  models  made 
upon  the  ground  were  taken. 

Building  Societies. — A Bill  to  Amend  the 
Building  Societies  Act,  1874,  bearing  the  names 
of  Mr.  Ddlryraple,  Mr.  Waddy,  und  Mr.  Yeaman, 
has  been  printed.  It  proposes  to  enact  that 
sccitities  may  change  their  chief  offices  or  places 
of  meeting  on  notice  being  sent  to  the  registrar  ; 
that  the  funds  and  property  of  societies  are  to 
vest  on  incorporation;  and  that  registration  of 
the  union  of  societies,  or  of  transfer  of  their  en. 
gagements,  is  to  operate  as  an  effectual  convey- 
ance of  the  funds  and  property  of  the  uniting 
societies  to  the  united  society,  and  to  the  society 
to  which  the  engagements  are  transferred. 


THE  BUILDER, 


A Gasholder. — The  Phoenix  Gas  Company 
hare  jnst  commenced  the  erection  of  what  will  be 
the  most  capacious  gasholder  at  present  erected, 
viz.,  that  of  some  3,100,000  onbio  feet.  The 
tank  to  contain  it  will  be  318  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
the  holder  will  consist  of  two  lifts,  each  rising 
44  ft.  The  works  are  to  be  carried  out  to  the 
designs  of  the  company’s  engineer,  Mr.  C. 
Woodall,  and  the  holder  will,  we  understand,  be 
on  the  non-trussed  principle.  Mr.  Woodall  has 
departed  somewhat  from  the  general  type  of 
guide-framiug,  he  substitating  standards  formed 
principally  of  wrought-iron  in  place  of  the  usual 
circular  cast-iron  columns.  The  contractors 
selected  by  the  company  to  carry  out  these  im- 
portant works  are: — For  the  tank,  which  is  to 
be  of  brickwork,  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  Aird  & 
Sons,  of  Lambeth ; and  for  the  gasholder  and 
guide-framing,  the  firm  of  Messrs.  S.  Cutler  & 
Bods,  Millwall,  both  firms  having  already  respec- 
tively built  several  tanks  and  gasholders  for  the 
same  company. 

St.  Werburgh’s  Church,  Bristol.  — The 
proposed  removal  of  St.  Werbngh’s  Chnrch  is 
Btill  causing  some  difficulty  at  Bristol.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Streets  Improvement  Committee 
on  the  12th  lust.,  it  was  suggested  that  a repre. 
sentatiou  from  the  Corporation’s  point  of  view 
Bhonld  be  addressed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  it 
being  believed  that  if  Lord  Cairns  had  had  the 
facts  placed  before  him  he  would  not  have 
decided  that  the  Corporation  bad  not  oonoluded 
the  purchase  of  the  church  and  site.  Another 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  Counoil  should 
wash  their  bands  of  the  whole  matter,  and  leave 
the  responsibility  to  the  Vestry.  A division 
being  taken,  it  was  found  that  the  numbers  were 
equal ; and  as  the  chairman  declined  to  give  a 
casting  vote,  no  formal  decision  was  arrived  at 
by  the  committee. 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  Simon,  C B.,  F.R.S. 
A special  meeting  of  the  general  committee  for 
promoting  a testimonial  to  Mr.  John  Simon,  C.B., 
in  recognition  of  his  valuable  services  in  sani- 
tary soienoe,  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Social 
Science  Association  on  the  13th  insb.,  the  Right 
Eon.  Robert  Lowe,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  The 
chairman  bore  testimony  to  the  long  and  valu- 
able 'services  that  Mr.  Simon  had  rendered  to 
the  State  in  the  matter  of  sanitary  science.  The 
value  of  his  long  series  of  reports  as  medical 
officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  he  believed,  was  nob 
at  the  present  time  properly  estimated,  and  at' 
Bome  future  period  the  nature  of  his  services 
would  be  more  publicly  recognised. 

Proposed  Memorial  to  Zzaah  Walton. — 
According  to  the  Standard,  for  some  time  past 
a movement  has  been  on  foot  to  raise  a fitting 
memorial  to  Izaak  Walton  ia  his  native  town  of 
Stafford,  and  very  recently  a more  formal  appeal 
has  been  made  to  the  angling  and  general  public 
for  funds  for  this  purpose.  The  gentle  angler 
lies  buried  iu  Winchester  Cathedral,  where  only 
a fiat  slab  marks  bis  resting-place.  It  ia  now 
proposed  to  erect  a marble  bust  sod  tablet  and  a 
Btained.glaaa  window  to  his  memory  in  the 
Church  of  Sb.  Mary,  Stafford,  where  he  was 
baptised.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  1,0001. 

Manchester  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institute.  — The  memorial-stone  of  a new 
building  for  this  Institute  was  laid  on  the  2od 
inst.  The  site  ia  in  Grosvenor.atreet,  Oxford- 
road  end.  The  building,  which  is  to  be  erected 
by  Messrs.  R.  Neill  & Sons,  from  plana  prepared 
by  Mr.  John  Lowe,  of  Manchester,  is  estimated 
to  cost  about  3,5001.,  and  to  this  must  be  added 
2,2271.  for  the  site,  making  in  all  5,7271.  The 
building  will  be  Gothic  in  design,  with  a front 
elevation  to  Grosvenor-street, 

New  Municipal  Buildings,  Sunderland. — 
At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Sunderland  Town 
Counoil,  it  was  decided  to  spend  22,0001.  upon 
new  municipal  buildings,  embracing  counoil 
chamber,  offices  for  town  clerk,  borough  engineer 
and  surveyor,  borough  accountant,  medical  officer, 
committee-rooms,  &c.  This  was  followed  by  a 
vote  on  the  appointment  of  an  architect,  when 
Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  of  Darlington,  was  selected 
by  a vote  of  thirty-six  to  four. 

American  " Fancies”  in  Building. — The 
Surlington  Hawkeye  says  that  when  a San  Fran, 
oiscan  gets  to  bo  immensely  wealthy  he  builds  : 
a palace  of  a stable,  with  marble  halls,  Brussels 
carpets,  and  hot  and  cold  water  in  every  stall  5 
a Chicago  millionaire  builds  a hotel  nine  stories 
high ; a New  Yorker  builds  a hospital  5 a 
Bostonian  builds  a college ; aud  a Barlinjiton  man 
bnilda  another  bay  window  to  his  house  and 
paints  his  front  fence. 


Filey. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  was  opened 
at  Filey  on  the  25th  ulc.  It  is  Gothic  in  style, 
with  turret  and  spire,  and  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  John  Petroh,  of  Scarborough.  It  will  seat  600 
persons  on  the  ground-floor,  and  100  children  in 
the  lobby-gallery.  There  is  a large  school-room, 
with  four  convenient  class-rooms  above  it.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  4,7001.  The  contracts  were 
taken  by  Mr.  T.  Fetch,  builder,  Scarborough  j 
Mr.  Thomas  Craven,  plumber,  Scarborough  j 
Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  joiner,  Filey;  Mr.  J.  Hard- 
grave,  slater,  Scarborough  j and  Mr.  W.  Waters, 
ironfounder,  Scarborough. 

Competition. — Thirty-six  designs  were  sent 
iu  in  answer  to  an  advertisement  calling  for 
competitive  sketohes  for  drinking-fountain  and 
lamp.  The  first  premium  has  been  awarded  to 
” Praotlous,"  representing  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
W.  S.  Allen  & Co.,  art  founders,  Upper  Thames- 
street;  and  the  second  premium  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Machell,  of  Liverpool.  A sketch  by  Mr.  Love- 
grove,  Lower  Clapton,  was  also  commended. 

Letts’s  “Sectional”  Papers  and  Books. — 
The  paper  in  “blocks”  aud  books,  ruled  both 
ways  with  faint  lines  accuiately  spaced,  as  issned 
by  Messrs.  Letts  & Co.,  would  be  even  more  used 
than  it  is  if  it  were  better  known  or  more  con- 
stantly remembered  by  those  to  whom  it  would 
bo  usefal.  Flans  can  be  drawn  to  scale  upon  it 
without  even  rule  or  ruler. 

The  Worcester  Guildhall. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Worcester  Guildhall  Restoration  Committee 
on  the  14Lh  inst.,  the  tender  of  Mr.  Thos.  Dixon 
was  accepted  for  restoring  the  Guildhall  accord- 
ing to  the  plans  and  specifications  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  and  Mr.  Henry  Rowe.  Mr.  Dixon’s  was 
the  lowest  of  nine  tenders,  and  amounted  to 
11,5431.  43. 

Royal  Academy. — Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis, 
A.R.A.,  has  been  elected  an  Academician,  and 
Mr.  J.  B.  Burgess  and  Mr.  P.  R.  Morris  Asso- 
ciates of  the  Royal  Academy. 


For  aKerationa  to  Masons’  Arms  pablio-Loase,  Wat! 
street,  St.  George-in-the-East,  for  Mr.  N.  Sjkea.  | 
W.  Bisiker,  architect; — 1 

Boper £575  0 0 » 

Falmer  663  10  0 

Mojle  & Son  (accepted)  485  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Board  Schools,  MaDuden,  £1 
Messrs.  G.  Perrj  & Slater,  architects.  Quantitie 
Messrs,  J.  & A.  B.  Ball;  — 

LinBeld  £1,410  0 0 

Cornwell  1,190  0 0 

Whillin  k Sons  (accepted)  1,150  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  auction  mart  and  business 


ror  the  erection  of  auction  mart  and  business  prem  | 
East-street,  Chichester,  for  Messrs,  Hobgen,  Brotl  1 


Mr.  8.  Denman,  architect. 
Cheesman  St  Co.  .... 

Barnes  

Johnson  & Son  ...... 

Fielder  

Budden  (accepted) 


Quantities  supplied 

£4,070  0 0 
3,700  0 0 
3,692  0 0 
3,595  0 0 
3,200  0 0 


For  the  re-erection  of  farm-buildings.  Little  BarrinJ 
Hall,  Essex,  for  Mr.  G.  Alan  Lowndes,  Messrs.  G,  P 
St  Slater,  architects : — 


Cornwell 


Glasscock 


Brown  (accepted) 


For  additions  to  Red  Hill  House,  Castleford,  for 
J.  Austin,  J.P.  Mr.  W.  Lewis,  architect.  Quantitie 
the  architect 

£1,E03  0 0 
1,421  15  0 
, 1,290  0 0 


Weatberle/ 


Bcboileld. 


For  additions  to  school,  with  class-room,  master’s  ; 
dence,  out-offices,  and  boundary-walls,  at  Hunting 
Mr.  W.  Lewis,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect 
Greaser  £1,000  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  stabling  and  other  buildings,  for 
vestry  of  St,  Mary,  Islington.  Mr.  F.  Wallen,  ai 
tect ; — 

Williams  & Sou  £4,356  0 0 

Mattock,  Brothers  4,271  0 0 


Howard  it  Co. 


Judd  St  Hawking 
Hunt  


Ennor 


Johnson 


Chaonin' 


For  the  erection  of  residence,  at  Gore  Hill,  Aaht 
Kent.  Bricks  found.  Mr.  B,  Pyke,  architect.  Quant 
supplied : — 

Jefferson  £1,895  0 0 

Fowler  1,800  0 0 

Bingham  1,733  0 0 

Still' 1,649  0 0 

Butler 1,600  0 0 

W'ood  (accepted)  l,oQ3  0 0 


For  the  first  portion  of  hotel  buildings,  to  be  called 
The  Manchester  Hotel,  Aldersgate-street.  Messrs.  Bate- 
man & Corser,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
Josiah  Hunt: — 

Lovatt  £45,783  0 0 

■-  Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill  45,300  0 0 

Downs  S Co 44,690  0 0 

Colls  & Sons  43,797  0 0 

Crabb  43,600  0 0 

Killby  43,039  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  42,937  0 0 

Sewell  A Son  42,825  0 0 

Peto,  Brothers  42,080  0 0 

Browne  A Bobinsoa 41,343  0 0 

41,300  0 0 
40,747  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Alfred  Tavern,  Roman-r 
Barnsbury,  for  Mr.  E.  T.  Moore.  Mr.  W.  Nunn,  ar 
tect 

Lamble  (accepted) £300  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  additional  rooms  to  St.  Md 

School,  W'indsor.  Mr.  S.  Wyborn,  architect:  — 

Beavell  (accepted) £350  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  brick  walls,  Ac,,  to  land  at  Date 
Mr.  S.  W’yborn,  architect : — 

Sears  £147  0 0 

EoaveU  139  0 0 


Chappell  

Longmire  A Bo 
Kiik  A Bandall 


For  constmoting  river-wall,  and  completing  Clarei] 
Wharf,  Wapping.  Mr,  W.  S.  E.  Payne,  architect.  O 
tities  bv  Mr.  E.  Morfee  ; — 

Oulhwaite  A Son  (accepted)  ...£4,606  0 0 


nage,  end  road-making,  at  Everton 
Messrs,  T.  D.  Barry  A Son,  archi- 

£22,050  0 0 

19,973  0 0 
14,518  17  0 


For  alterations  to  Ho 
Messrs.  Loader  A Sons, 
not  supplied  : — 

Stso:)p  A Bowtle 
Waldram  A Co. 


.64  and  65,  Tahernacle-walk, 
Mr.  C.  Fowler,  architect.  Q' 


AUeu 


For  repairs  to  the  Royal  Csledonian  Asylum. 
Alfred  Williams,  architect  :— 

Shaw  £395  0 0 

Btimpson  A Co 38.5  0 0 

Benstead  A Sons  (accepted)  367  0 0 


Anwell  (accepted) 
Yates 


For  the  enlargement  of  premises  in 
road,  Jor  Mr.  T.  Boocock.  Mr.  Wa 
Quantities  furnished  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Qleed 

Emery  _ £ 

Scrivener  A White  

Langmead  A Way  

Longmire  A Burge  ] 

Gould  A Brand  

Brown 

Aitchison  A Walker  


Dove,  Brothers  .. 

Perry  A Co 

Tarrant  A Son 

Newmau  A Manu 
Stephenson  


For  new  stores,  at  brewery,  Chiswick,  for  Messrs  Fnller 
miih,  A Turner.  Mr.  W.  Hunn,  architect.  Quantities 
Jt  supplied  :— 

Bangs  A Co £4,395  q q 

V . 4,158  0 0 

^>’20  0 0 


For  a pair  of  villas,  proposed  to  be  built  at  U[1 
Norwood,  for  Mr.  Henry  Sotberan.  Mr.  8.  Dyball,  ar 
tect.  Quantities  prepared  by  Mr.  Ormes 

Hobson  £2,863  0 0 


Lamble  (accepted) 


Bowyer  

Hall 

Perkins  

Croaker  

Niblett  A Co 

Aitchison  A Walker 


Scowon 
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TAe  Rembrandt  Etchings  at 
the  Burlington  Club. 

HE  collection 
of  etohings  by 
llembrandt 
now  exhibited 
in  the  Gallery 
of  the  Bar* 
llngton  Fine 
Arts  Club, and 
to  which  ac- 
cess is  easily 
obtainable 
throogb  the 
courtesy  of 
members,  has 
a special  inte- 
rest, to  a oer. 
tain  extent, 
beyond  that 
which  must 
attach  to  any 
collection  of 
the  works  of 
ihis  great  artist,  from  the  fact  that  it  has  beea 
nade  the  ocoasion  for  endeavouring  to  establish 
8 new  theory  in  regard  to  the  authenticity  of 
rrany  of  these  works.  At  the  oommCDcement  of 
she  long  Introduotory  Essay  to  the  Catalogue,  it 
is  remarked,  in  fact,  that  “ the  action  of  the 
Olub  in  bringing  together  the  present  collection 
has  been  mainly  utilitarian,”  and  that  object 
is  thna  briefly  explained  : — i 


“On  the  occasion  of  a former  exhibition  of  the  draw- 
nge  of  Eembrandt,  in  the  old  Club  House  in  1337,  it  was 
luggestedto  the  Committee  that  the  arrangement  accord- 
ng  to  subjeet,  then  nniversallj  adopted,  wse  fatal  to  the 
mmprehensive  study  of  such  works,  and  that  it  might 
with  advantage  be  discarded  for  the  more  rational  order  of 
late  of  production;  that  an  arbitrary  mathjd,  by  which 
vorks  of  the  latest  wore  mixed  up  with  works  of  the 
larliest  period,  confused  the  eeaso,  perverted  thejudg- 
nent,  and  rendered  critical  examination  impossible;  and 
generally  that  such  a system,  though  it  might  satisfy  the 
lataloguer,  was  unworthy  of  tho  biographer  and  useless 
;o  the  student.  The  art-work  of  a lifetime,  it  was  oon- 
«nded,  should  not  be  looked  at  as  a series  of  hap-haz  ard, 
liijointed  efforts,  but  as  the  continuous  expression  of  a ' 
prolonged  chain  of  logical  sequences  depending  f jr  their 
coherence  on  the  due  maiateuanco  of  the  order  of  their 
production,  and  only  to  be  properly  understood  when 
studied  iu  that  order ; and  finally  it  was  hinted— and  that  j 
with  considerable  conQdenoe — that  if  this  unintelligent  i 
and  incoherent  classification  wore  reversed,  and  a more  I 
oonsocu’.ive  method  of  arrangement  subetituted  for  it,  new  j 
matter  yet  unsuspected  in  regard  to  the  etched  work  of 
Eembrandt  might  be  brought  to  light,  and  grave  errors 
attribution  as  to  some  of  his  large  plates  be  both  proved 
and  rectified." 

It  may  be  presumed  tbafc  the  author  of  these 
various  suggestiona  was  mainly  at  least  Mr. 
Seymour  Haden,  who  exhibits  his  case  iu  the 
introduotory  essay  to  the  catalogue,  prefacing 
the  special  subject  with  a few  words  iu  regard 
to  etching  generally.  We  oonoar  with  him  in 
thinking  (what  we  have,  indeed,  before  urged) 
that  English  artists  devote  far  too  little  atteu- 
tion  to  this  beautiful  and  peculiarly  character, 
istic  art,  though  we  scarcely  think  the  essayist  is 
correct  in  saying  that  there  is  a general  idea 
prevalent  iu  England  that  etching  is  fitted  only  for 


the  amusement  of  amateurs,  and  that  it  requires 
Qo  training  ; and  perhaps  we  may  think  that  the 
strongly-expressed  comments  on  this  point  come 
rather  oddly  from  an  amateur  etoher.  Bub  there 
are  amatenrs  and  amateurs;  and  provided  that 
an  amateur  has  a keen  artistic  sense,  and  a 
oertaiu  amount  of  time  to  give  to  his  work,  we 
opine  that  etohiog  is  au  amateur’s  art  iu  this 
sense, — that  it  does  not  require  the  space  and  the 
extent  of  paraphernalia  which  the  painting  of 
pictures  on  a larger  scale  demands,  and  that  iu 
its  less  finished  and  elaborate  forms  (which  are 
not  among  its  least  beautiful  or  ebaraoteristio) 
success  does  depend  ratber  upon  artistic  insight 
and  feeling,  than  upon  minute  and  recondite 
labour. 

Some  remarks  on  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
term  the  ” state  ” of  a plate  (first,  second,  or 
third)  will  be  useful  to  those  visitors,  nob  a few, 
probably,  who  go  to  see  snob  a collection  with  a 
very  inadequate  idea  of  the  sort  of  process  implied 
in  the  term  “ etching  ” ; and  then  we  come  to  the 
real  matter  in  hand,  the  new  light  that  is  thrown 
upon  Rembrandt’s  etchings  by  this  collection. 
In  the  first  place,  the  grouping  or  chronological 
hanging  of  the  drawings  is  carried  out  with 
remarkable  oompletsness.  The  works  follow  in 
order,  as  nearly  as  dates  can  be  ascertained  or 
oonjeotured,  round  the  room,  and  the  approxi. 
mate  dates, — that  is  to  say,  the  probable  year  of 
each  set, — is  marked  over  it  in  large  figures. 
That  this  ohronologioal  order  is  in  the  main 
oerreot  the  evidence  of  the  works  themselves 
confirms,  for  the  changes  of  style,  from  the 
early  to  the  later  and  richer  manner,  are  marked  | 
enough  when  we  see  the  works  thus  oolleotively.  ; 
This  is  a very  valuable  ciroumstance  of  the  j 
exhibition,  and  renders  it  unquestionably  far  i 
more  interesting  and  instructive  than  a com- 
bination of  grouping  based  merely  upon  acci- 
dental similarities  ofsabjeob,  leaving  chronology 
out  of  sight.  But  the  special  crltioal  object  of 
the  exhibition,  as  conveyed  in  the  Catalogue 
Essay,  is  to  throw  a new  light  on  the  authorship 
of  some  works  which,  as  Me.  Haden  considers! 
have  long  been  erroneously  regarded  as  Rem- 
brando’s  work,  and  are  in  reality  either  copies  of 
his  works  by  other  bands,  or  etohings  executed 
for  the  most  part  under  bis  direction,  and  tonobed 
in,  or  finished  in  the  more  important  parts  by 
himself. 

A strong  presnmption  in  favour  of  such  a view, 
apart  from  special  evidence,  is  brought  forward 
in  the  remark,  on  page  42  of  the  introdnotion, 
that  in  1633  there  were  done  in  Rembrandt’s 
stndio  more  etohings  alone  than  would  have 
occupied  a professed  engraver  a year.  “If 
Rembrandt  did  them,  how,  we  would  ask,  did  he 
manage  to  do  thirty-three  known  pictures,  and 
a number  of  signed  drawings  besides  p The 
two  large  plates  of  the  ‘ Descent  from  the  Cross  ’ 
would  alone  have  occupied  six  months  of  the 
time.”  The  amount  of  work  seems  extra- 
ordinary ; but,  so  far  as  that  goes,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  capacity  for  an  almost 
saperhnmaa  rapidity  of  work  has  constantly 
been  the  characteristic  of  the  highest  artistic 


genius ; so  that  this  by  itself  might  not  be  so 
nnanswerable  an  argument;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  here  are  a number  of  etchings  all  signed 
“ Rembrandt,”  and  with  no  name  of  pupil  or 
assistant  appearing  on  any  of  them.  It  would 
seem  that  we  are  bound  to  accept  the  signature 
in  the  absence  of  internal  evidence  against  the 
work.  But  this  evidence  Mr.  Haden  considers 
is  existing, — indeed,  in  some  cases  palpable;  and 
we  tbink  he  makes  out  his  case.  The  first  piece 
of  evidence  is  as  to  the  record  of  Rembrandt’s 
sitnation  and  habits  of  life  at  the  commence 
ment  of  his  career  : — 

“ Iq  1630,  or  thereaboats,  we  have  seen  Rerabrandt,  as 
yet  with  no  practice,  but  with  a reputation  which  had 
douhtleas  preceded  him,  taking  a house  on  the  Breed- 
straat  of  Amaterdam,  of  anreasonable  dimensions  for  a 
bachelor  of  twenty-three,  unleaa  some  ulterior  object 
attached  to  the  venture.  What  was  that  object  ? Houh- 
raken  tells  ns  plainly  that  it  was  the  formation  of  a 
School ‘ He  divided  tho  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  tho 
honse,'  he  says,  ‘into  cellules  or  small  studios  for  the 
reception  of  pupils,  who  by  this  kind  of  segregation  were 
to  preserve  their  individuality ; while  Snndrart  more 
specifically  informs  us  who  and  what  those  pnpOs  were, 
and  what  was  the  work  they  did  there.  To  this  testimony 
of  3andrart,  whoso  knowledge  of  Rembrandt  was  con. 
fined  to  this  portion  of  his  career,  we  invite  the  particular 
attention  of  the  reader,  because  in  it  we  find  the  first 
germ  of  tho  volution  for  which  we  are  looking.  ‘ His 
honse,’ says  Sandrart,  ' was  constantly  full  of  pupils  of 
good  family,  who  paid  him  100  florins  annually,  without 
counting  the  advantage  he  derived  from  their  painting 
and  engraving,  which  amounted  to  2,000  or  2,600  florins 
more,'  Who  now,  we  ask,  were  these  pnpils— can  they 
bo  shown  to  have  been  also  etchers?  Where  are  those 
engravioga  by  which  Rembrandt  profited  so  largely,  but 
which  the  catalogues  make  no  allowance  for  ? " 

Among  the  names  of  the  earlier  pupils  are 
known  to  be  those  of  Van  Yilet,  Ferdinand  Bol, 
Lievens,  De  Poorber,  Savry,  Koninck,  Eokbart, 
Rodermondb,  and  Verbeeoq,  — all  etchers,  of 
whom  the  works  of  the  first  three,  and  o 
Koninok,  are  well  known.  And  the  next  step  is 
to  inquire  whether  the  known  style  of  any  of 
these  etohere  is  exhibited  in  works  here  bearing 
the  name  of  Rembrandt.  Mr.  Haden  considers 
that  this  is  indubitably  the  case;  and  even  if  we 
question  bis  ascription  of  this  or  that  plate  to 
this  or  that  special  pupil,  we  think  no  one  who 
follows  his  remarks  with  the  etchings  before  his 
eyes  can  doubt  that  the  negative  side  of  the 
question  at  least, — that  certain  of  these  works 
are  not  by  the  hand  of  Rembrandt, — is  fairly 
established.  And  it  is  interesting  to  notice  what 
one  or  two  of  these  works  are,  and  what  are  the 
special  reasons  for  discrediting  them.  The  first 
comparison  drawn  is  between  the  little  bead  of 
“Rembrandt’s  Mother”  (3)  and  the  small 
one  (three  impressions)  of  Rembrandt  himself 
(9),  with  that  of  an  old  man  with  wrinkled  fore- 
head and  long  beard  (10).  This  latter  is  a very 
fine  and  effective  thing,  but  on  comparing  it  with 
the  two  others,  any  one  with  any  perception  of 
artistic  style  and  feeling  would  see  that  it 
exhibits  not  only  a certain  dissimilarity  of  work- 
manship, but  a difference  which  is  much  more 
marked  and  important  in  regard  to  the  kind  of 
effect  aimed  at.  Effective  and  sparkling  as  it  is, 
the  effect  is  of  that  strongly. marked  kind  which 
belongs  to  the  secondary  order  of  art;  that 
' which  is  easily  laid  hold  of  by  ordinary  spectators, 
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and  easily  produced  and  reproduced  by  the  aid 
of  oleveroesa  and  brilHauoy  of  handling  rather 
than  of  high  artistic  insight.  In  the  two  other 
heads  compared  with  it  there  is  not  a trace 
of  that  kind  of  “ go " and  that  sort  of 
lamp-light  elTect  which,  with  many  people, 
is  principally  assooiatei  with  the  name 
of  lleoibrandt.  This  view  of  the  genius  of 
Rembraudt,  as  especially  melo-dramatic  in  its 
effects  and  tendencies,  is  one  which  an  examina- 
tion of  the  collection  of  drawings  at  the  Clnb 
ought  entirely  to  pub  to  flight  with  any  one  of 
those  who  are  posaeseed  with  it.  The  fact  is 
that  Rembrandt  was  far  too  really  great  and 
sound  an  artist  to  be  contented  with  anjtbiag  so 
comparatively  easy  of  achievement  as  the  crea- 
tion of  “ striking”  effects, — heads  of  which  only 
one  point  catches  the  light,  scenes  in  which 
nothing  Lut  an  effect  of  “chiaroscuro”  is 
realised.  Let  those  who  have  not  eradicated 
from  their  minds  this  notion  of  his  genius,  go , 
ronnd  the  collection  we  are  writing  of,  and  note 
how  very  small  is  the  proportion  of  works  of  the 
type  which  it  is  a fashion  to  call  “Rembrandt, 
ish";  how  completely  thorongb,  sincere,  and 
totally  above  affectation  is  the  work  and  the 
taste  of  this  great  and  truly  robust  genius.  This 
consideration  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
next  disputed  work  we  refer  to,  the  “ Raising  of 
Lazarus.”  It  will  startle  these,  no  doubt,  who 
have  long  admired  this  as  one  of  Rembrandt’s 
masterpieces,  and  seen  it  engraved  as  a typical 
specimen  of  his  power,  to  be  told  not  only  that 
it  is  probably  not  bis,  but  that  it  is  cot  worthy 
of  him  at  his  best.  What  says  Mr.  Iladen? 
“There  is  no  date  on  this  print,  and  the  signs- 
tore  is  not  Rembrandt’s,  nor  is  the  ordonnance 
of  the  plate j nor  its  melodramatic  action;  nor 
is  it  at  all  like  any  of  Rtrabraudi’s  work  pre- 
vious to  1033,  when  he  was  using  the  signa- 
ture ‘ Ji.  H.,’  or,  indeed,  after  it.”  Whose 
it  is  the  essayist  does  not  undertake  to  say, 
though  pointing  out  great  elmilarity  in  the 
design  and  workmanship,  in  the  heads  espe- 
cially, to  known  work  of  Bol’s,  as  well  as  to  the 
heads  in  “The  Good  Samaritan,”  No.  19  in 
the  collection,  and  which  he  holds  to  be  cer- 
tainly Bel’s,  and  which  we  may  probably  all 
agree  is  not  Rembrandt’s.  Certain  points  which 
Mr.  Haden  alludes  to  in  this  latter  etching, — 
“the  barrel  in  the  right  comer,  without  sub- 
stance,  rotundity,  or  oontaining-power  j the 
straw  above  it  like  hair,”  and  other  details,  seem 
conclusive  against  it  being  the  work  of  the 
maatoi'-hand ; and  the  evidence  of  this  fact  of  the 
similarity  of  the  beads  to  some  of  those  in  the 
“Raising  of  Lazarus,”  of  course  tells  in  tarn 
against  the  latter.  This  doubt  thrown,  and,  as  we 
believe,  with  strong  reason,  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  “Raising  of  Lazarns,”  is  really  very  import- 
ant in  its  result  on  our  estimate  of  Rembrandt. 
Over  and  over  again  we  have  seen  or  beard  this 
design  referred  to  in  terms  of  high  admiration, 
certainly,  bat  as  instancing  also  the  theatrical 
nature  of  Rembrandt’s  manner  of  treating  the 
event,  and  the  presumed  melo-dramatio  character 
of  his  genius  generally.  Now,  the  fact  is,  that 
if  there  is  one  tbiog  which  Rembrandt  in  par- 
ticular was  not  in  his  art,  it  is  that  he  was  essen- 
tially  not  theatrical,  and  the  removal  of  this 
very  decidedly  theatrical  production  from  among 
.his  accepted  productions  would  clear  away  a 
puzzle  which  must  often  have  perplexed  those 
who  have  intelligently  compared  this  work  with 
others  by  the  master,  with  the  tone  and  feeling 
of  which  it  contrasts,  in  a manner  furDisbing  a 
strong  priuid/acia  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
sceptical  criticism  here  put  forth  in  regard 
to  it. 

The  evidence  in  regard  to  the  large  plate 
of  the  “ Descent  from  the  Cross”  is  more  pre. 
cise  and  detailed.  There  are  two  plates  of  the 
subject  similar  in  size,  of  which  the  first  failed 
in  the  biting  and  was  abandoned.  An  impres- 
sicn  of  the  first  plate  is  in  the  British  Museum ; 
the  other,  the  well-known  one,  is  that  of  which  an 
impression  is  exhibited  at  the  Club.  A photo- 
graph  from  the  impression  of  the  first  plate  is 
bound  up  in  the  catalogue,  along  with  that  of  the 
same  portion  of  the  design  on  the  second  plate- 
for  comparison.  Mr.  Iladen  desires  special  com- 
parison  between  them,  especially  between  the 
folds  of  the  cloak  lying  on  the  ground,  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  ladder,  which  appear  in 
each.  In  regard  to  the  cloak  especially  we  are 
entirely  with  him,  on  this  evidence,  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  second  plate  is  a copy  of  the 
original  design  by  another  hand.  It  is  simply 
impossible  to  snppjse  that  the  same  artist  who 
drew  the  cloak  in  the  first  plate  drew  that  in 
the  second,  so  weak  and  commonplace  in  o.m- 


parison  is  the  manipulation  and  shading  is 
the  latter.  Oar  attention  is  next  directed  to 
another  important  work,  the  “Ecce  Homo,”  of 
which  the  original  painting  has  been  lent  by 
Lady  Eastiake,  along  with  which  we  are  asked 
to  study  the  finished  proofs  of  the  etching  (two 
of  which  are  exhibited)  ; an  unfinished  proof  of 
the  etching  in  course  of  reproduction  by  the 
copyist;  and  certain  undoubted  works  done  by 
Rembrandt  at  the  tame  time,  the  “Death  of 
the  Virgin,”  “The  Presentation  in  the  Vaulted 
Temple,”  and  “ Yonth  surprised  by  Death.” 
“ We  have  only  to  bring  the  whole  of  this  evi- 
dence into  juxtaposition, — picture,  proof,  copy, 
and  Rembrandt’s  undoubted  work, — to  be  assured 
that  this  popular,  but  coarse  print,  for  which 
such  large  sums  have  been  paid,  and  which  the 
catalogues  one  and  all  go  out  of  their  way  to  extol, 
is  no  more  than  an  able  copy  largely  touched 
upon  by  Rembrandt,  and  published  by  him  solely 
for  oommeroial  purposes.  To  make  this  clear 
we  have  had  a reduced  fac^simile  made  of  a por- 
tion  of  the  unfiuished  proof.  It  is  worth  ob- 
ssrving:  the  handling  of  it;  the  weak  heads  in 
the  left  corner ; and  the  glaring  fact  that  the 
copyist — proceeding  from  the  side  of  the  plate 
towards  the  centre,  in  true  meobanioal  fashion, 
finishing  as  he  goes — has  actually  made  the 
shadows  projected  by  the  legs  of  St.  Peter’s 
chair  before  making  the  legs  themselves  ! ” This 
fact  is  shown  in  the  reproduction  of  this  nn 
finished  state  which  is  appended  to  the  catalogue  j 
and  if  the  comparison  of  this  (as  Mr.  Haden 
truly  styles  it)  “coarse  print”  with  the  un- 
doubted works  of  the  same  period  were  not. 
enough  to  invalidate  the  work,  this  fact  at  least 
must  be  conclusive  : for  who  can  believe  that  any 
great  artist,  even  reproducing  bis  own  painting, 
would  go  to  work  in  that  way  p Another  curious 
hint  is  furnished  by  the  two  proofs  of  the 
" Gold-weigher  ” ; iu  one  of  which  the  head  of 
the  principal  figure  has  been  left  blank,  a fact 
which  serves  to  explain  the  distinction  between 
the  stylo  of  this  head  and  of  the  rest  of  the  work 
in  the  finished  picture  : the  obvious  deduction 
being  that  one  of  the  master’s  scholars  (Mr. 
Haden  thinks  it  was  Bol  in  this  case)  had  in- 
structions to  execute  the  greater  part  of  the 
plate,  leaving  the  principal  bead  to  be  pot  in 
by  Rembrandt  himself  afterwards.  We  cannot 
here  follow  oot  further  the  subject  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  etchings,  but  what  we  have 
commented  on  will  convince  our  readers  that  the 
author  of  the  introduction  to  the  catalogue  has 
brought  forward  facts,  and  suggested  conclusions 
from  them,  which  are  of  much  interest,  and 
which  connoisseors  in  Rembrandt’s  etched  work 
cannot  afford  to  overlook. 

While  recognising,  however,  the  “ ufilitarian  ” 
character  of  this  collection,  and  the  real  interest 
which  attaches,  in  a critical  point  of  view,  to  the 
suggestions  in  the  introduction  to  the  catalogue, 
it  is  impossible  to  look  at  such  an  exhibition  of 
Rembrandt’s  etchings  without  indulging  in  a 
word  of  comment  on  these  powerful  and  striking 
memorials  of  a genius  so  essentially  removed 
from  all  that  is  commonplace  or  unhealthy  in  art. 
If  we  were  asked  to  fix  upon  and  point  out  some 
characteristic  and  pervading  trait  of  the  genius 
of  the  artist  as  here  exhibited,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  say  that  it  lay  in  the  power  of  seeing 
common  incidents  of  life  in  their  suggestive  and 
artistic  side.  As  we  have  observed,  the  unreal 
works  in  which  the  predominant  aim  is  a striking 
chiaroscuro  effect  are  rarities,  and  are  specified 
in  the  catalogue  as  “in  Rembrandt’s  dark 
manner.”  But  we  see  the  real  bent  of  the 
artist’s  genius  more  iu  works  which  deal  with 
real  life  on  its  picturesque  side:  such  as  the 
beautiful  portrait  of  Burgomaster  Six,  and  the 
portrait  of  the  ortist  himself  sketching  at  an 
open  window,  with  a plain  every-day  hat  on  ; 
nothing  in  the  oiroumstances  of  the  representa- 
tion  going  beyond  tlie  realities  of  an  unpretentious 
life;  and  yet  the  whole  is  full  of  genuine  artistic 
effect  and  interest,  arising  oot  of  the  carefully 
studied  expression  of  the  head,  and  the  manner  in 
which  a kind  of  natural  frame.workis  formed  for  it 
by  the  window,  and  an  effect  of  light  and  shadow 
realised  in  the  most  unaffected  manner.  The 
very  fine  early  work  called  “ The  Jewish  Bride,” 
pretty  well  known  to  be  the  portrait  of  his  wife 
Saskia,  affords  a curious  instance  of  Rembrandt’s 
na'ural  and  unaffected  way  of  working,  as  the 
first  state  of  the  pla^e  represents  the  shadow  in 
quite  a different  position  from  that  in  which  it  is 
shown  in  the  finished  drawing ; this  is,  of  course,  a 
defect  and  oversight,  as  some  portion  of  the 
effect  of  light  in  the  finished  state  is  obscured 
»nd  interfered  with  by  the  shadows  intended  in 
the  first  scheme ; but  it,  at  least,  shows  how  far 


thepainter  was  from  being  au  elaborate  “cooker" 
of  effects.  In  the  “ Burgomaster  Six  ” we  see 
how  interesting  a moment  of  ordinary  life  with 
its  surroundings  may  be  made,  when  looked  at 
through  the  transfiguring  medium  of  art.  It  is 
just  the  portrait  of  a man  reading  at  the  window, 
in  an  oroinarily-furnished  room  of  the  period  : 
not  an  incident  out  of  the  common  run  is  in- 
vented, yet  bow  suggestive  it  is,  in  the  character 
of  the  figure,  bis  easy  and  natural  yet  thoughtful 
attitude,  and  the  look  of  light  and  air  through, 
the  open  window.  That  Rembrandt  could  treat 
great  ideal  sabjects  with  power  and  grandenr,  of 
course  every  one  knows,  yet  it  is  odd  how  thell 
realistic  intrudes  itself,  sometimes  grotesquely,  inj 
these  cases.  One  work  of  the  ideal  class,  of  whiohl 
two  or  three  impressions  in  different  states  arel 
exhibited,  is  very  interesting  as  illuatratingl 
Rembrandtr’s  method  of  working  when  he  in-| 
tended  to  finish  a drawing  with  a powerful  effect,  j 
and  with  much  of  the  composition  kept  inf 
shadow.  The  last  and  very  grand  form  of  the! 
design  of  the  “ Crucifixion”  is  a dark,  portentous  I 
effect,  in  which  only  a few  of  the  figures  arelj 
made  out  at  all,  the  object  being  the  general  11 
impression  rather  than  detail ; and  it  is  notice-B 
able  that,  though  the  previons  impressions  ( 
differ  entirely  in  effect  from  this,  and  are,  in  I 
fact,  white  and  scratchy  in  general  appear-  j 
ance,  it  is  rendered  pretty  certain  by  the  way  j 
in  which  these  figures  are  put  in  that  the  dark-  ■ 
ness  was  intended  from  the  first,  the  figuresS 
being  in  consequenoe  merely  sketched,  in  some|| 
instances  in  a stiff  and  careless  way,  since  they 
were  eventually  to  be  nearly  obliterated  by  tha 
effect.  But  this,  however  it  would  be  called 
Rembrandtish  by  many  casual  observers,  does 
not  represent  the  predominant  characteristics  of 
his  etched  work.  At  his  best,  his  work  is  re- 
markable rather  for  a peculiar  delicacy  of  execu- 
tion,  a shading  in  very  thin  and  irregular  lines,  h 
which,  however,  are  no  hasty  means  of  getting  n 
an  effect,  but  are  carefully  disposed  and  designed! 
so  as  to  assist  contour  ; and  it  is  in  tbe  difference  fl 
between  these  and  the  coarser  and  often  un.  i 
meaning  lines  of  Rembrandt’s  scholars  or  II 
imitators  that  there  lies  one  of  the  great  dis-  u 
tinctions  between  the  genuine  and  the  copied  |l 
work.  In  Rembrandt’s  treatment  of  landscape,  i 
again,  we  discern  the  same  facnlty  of  seeing 
common  things  in  their  artistic  meaning  and 
force,  and  this  especially  in  reference  to  the 
manipnlation  of  the  special  art  of  etching,  which, 
no  donbt,  presents  remarkable  capabilities  for 
giving  tbe  essential  interest  of  a scene  apart 
from  accidental  incidents  which  might  detract 
from  its  effect.  It  is  in  this  light, — as  a 
thoroughly  sound,  strong-minded  artist,  free 
from  all  false  sentimentality, — that  Rembrandt 
appears  when  we  compare  his  etchings  collec- 
tively; and  all  who  are  interested  in  him  (which 
means  all  who  are  interested  in  art)  should  en- 
deavour  to  see  and  study  the  fine  collection  of 
them  now  placed  in  convenient  juxtaposition. 


ULM  CATHEDRAL.— A CENTENARY. 

Althougii  the  celebration  of  centenaries  baa 
become  more  universal  of  late  than  it  was  in 
earlier  times — owing  partly  to  increased  facility 
for  intercourse  bringing  men  more  readily 
together,  partly  also,  however,  to  the  greater 
interest  now  taken  in  momentous  events  of  the 
past,  or  the  benefits  which  we  are  reaping 
from  the  beneficent  activity  of  eminent  his- 
torical personages— those  of  chief  importance 
are  always  connected  with  such  events  as  have- 
resulted  in  lasting  benefits  being  conferred  on 
mankind  generally,  or  which  have  left  behind 
them  permanent  records.  One  of  the  latter 
class  is  that  of  the  foundation  of  Ulm  Cathedral, 
the  fifth  centenary  celebration  of  which  is  now 
rapidly  approaching.  Ulm,  tbe  capital  of  the 
Danube  government  district  of  the  kingdom  of 
Wiirtemberg,  though  now  a fortress  of  tbe  first 
rank,  and  a chief  bulwark  of  South  Germany, 
was  of  still  greater  importance  in  former  tiraos. 
While  it  now  hardly  numbers  30,000  inhabitants, 
during  tbe  fifteenth  century  it  counted  60,000; 
and  at  the  time  its  cathedral  was  founded,  in  the 
fourteenth,  it  was  one  of  those  powerful  free 
imperial  cities  of  Germany  which  offered,  happily 
for  civilisation,  such  a valiant  and  sncoessful 
resistance  to  the  degenerate  feudalism  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Tbe  foandation-stone  of  the  cathedral  of  Ulm 
was  laid  129  years  after  the  first  stone  had  been 
deposited  upon  which  was  reared  the  stately 
edifice  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  the  only  eccle- 
siastical bnilding  in  Germany  exceeding  it  in 
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ize.  It  was  on  the  last  day  of  Jane,  1377,  at 
n early  honr  of  the  morning,  that  the  Burgo- 
naster  Lndwig  Kraft  performed  the  ceremony. 
1116  building  probably  bad  its  origin  in  the  inde- 
lendent  pride  of  the  citizens  of  the  imperial 
ilerman  free  town,  but  the  latter  were  also. 
liO  donbt,  at  the  same  time  aotnated  by  a spirit 
fpreoaution.  The  example  of  Switzerland,  who 
lad  been  laying  low  one  stronghold  after  another, 
lad  not  been  without  effect  upon  the  Ulmers  and 
he  burghers  of  other  free  cities.  They  became 
avolved  in  an  almost  continuous  series  of  cou- 
liots  with  the  robber  nobility  of  Germany,  the 
onsequence  of  which  was  the  taking  of  a number 
if  strongholds.  Thus,  in  one  year,  the  citizens  of 
Jim  took  and  utterly  destroyed  as  many  as  nine 
astles.  In  the  autumn  of  1376,  the  city  sub- 
ained  a siege  by  the  Emperor  Karl  IV., 
rho  bad  to  withdraw  baffled,  although  be 
lad  at  first  expressed  the  contemptuous  opinion 
bat  he  would  make  a breakfast  of  Ulm,  In 
377  the  war  of  the  imperial  cities  against  that 
roh  enemy  of  German  towns,  Count  Eberhard 
f Wurteraberg,  raged  with  renewed  fnry.  If 
ras  then  that  the  burghers  of  Ulm  formed  the 
it  a of  transferring  the  site  of  their  principal 
ihnrch,  which  was  located  ontside  the  town  walls, 
nto  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  new  cathedral  was 

0 be  on  a vast  scale  5 it  was  to  serve  as  a jacket 
or  that  of  Strassbnrg,  to  use  a local  expression. 

^8  has  already  been  said,  it  is  exceeded  in  size 
inly  by  the  cathedral  of  Cologne;  but  it  eiperi- 
inoed  the  same  fate  as  its  rival.  After  far  more 
ban  a century  generationsof  architects, sculptors, 
ind  painters  had  displayed  a greater  or  less 
lOtivity  in  the  erection  of  the  building,  eiooording 
iB  means  were  provided,  the  operations  came  at 
ast  to  a standstill  for  want  of  funds.  With  the 
leforinatioD,  which  made  its  entry  into  the  un- 
inished  building,  many  a source  was  closed 
Thioh  had  hitherto  yielded  an  ample  revenue, 
Imd  all  prospect  of  continuing  its  construction, 
Inuch  lees  of  completing  it,  seemed  to  have 
ranished  for  ever. 

1 Thecathedral  remained  in  this  unfinished  state 
'or  four  centuries  and  a half,  andcritioal  signs  of 
Ip^dnal  ruin  began  to  make  their  appearance.  Tbe 
mtbusiasm  with  which  in  1824  the  resumption  of 
>oilding  operations  at  Cologne  was  welcomed,  tbe 
earnest  and  substantial  sympathy  with  which 
;bat  project  was  received  in  Germany,  raised 
tlso  tbe  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ulm.  Men 
’all  of  art  feeling  and  energy,  at  their  head 
Professor  Hassler,  directed  the  movement,  and 
thus  it  happened  that  the  work  of  restoration 
jf  the  cathedral  wai  begun  ia  1840,  Although 
jit  was  not  expected  that  moans  would  flow 
[in  so  plentifully  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cologne 
edifice,  less  was  required,  eince  tbe  cathedral  of 
Ulm  was  mnch  more  advanced  than  the  latter 
when  its  erection  was  abandoned  four  oentaries 
ago,  and  its  restoration  could,  therefore,  be 
oocompHshed  with  more  modest  means.  The 
work  proceeded  at  first  only  slowly.  When, 
however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral, 
a yearly  lottery  was  established,  funds  began  to 
flow  in  more  regularly.  The  whole  series  of 
powerful  arched  buttresses  for  securing  tbe 
walls  of  the  nave  were  completed  in  quick  suo- 
oession.  The  architects  Tbrau  and  Seebold 
encoessively  directed  the  work,  and  when  the 
latter  died,  at  a very  early  age,  the  present  arcbi* 
teot,  Herr  Schen,  oontinned  the  great  task  with 
energy  and  industry.  Thus,  of  the  two  bell, 
turrets,  tbe  southern  one  is  repidly  nearing  com. 
pletioD,  while  tbe  northern  one  has  been  begun, 
and  will  bo  completed  in  a few  years.  Should 
the  sources  of  revenue  be  as  yielding  for  the 
next  ten  years  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  the 
main  tower  will  be  taken  in  hand,  and  the  work 
commenced  500  years  ago  be  oompleted. 

Inspired  by  this  vision,  the  citizens  of  Ulm 
have  been  making  preparations  for  celebrating 
this  fifch  centenary  in  a becoming  manner.  The 
royal  family  of  Wurtemberg,  men  of  science  and 
art,  have  promised  to  take  part  in  it.  The 
festivities  are  to  last  three  days.  Yesterday, 
June  29,  Handel’s  ” Messiah”  was  to  be  performed 
in  the  illuminated  cathedral.  Four-and-twenty 
‘‘court”  musicians  from  Stuttgart  were  to 
strengthen  a powerful  orchestra  selected  from  the 
seven  military  bands  stationed  at  Ulm,  and  the 
town  band.  Tbe  beat  singers  from  Stuttgart  and 
Miinobeu  were  to  sing  the  solo  parts.  The  chorus 
was  to  be  -100  strong.  This  Saturday,  June  30th, 
will  be  the  great  day,  however.  An  historical 
procession,  in  which  800  natives  of  Ulm,  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  will  take  part,  and  which 
will  be  divided  into  three  groups — representa- 
tive of  tbe  fourteenth,  sixteenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries — will  parade  the  streets.  The  prooes. 


sion  will  be  closed  by  the  fishers’  guild  of  Ulm, 
who,  on  the  same  day,  hold  their  annual  matches 
on  the  Danube.  The  exhibition  of  the  Ulm 
Academy  will  also  be  opened  on  that  dcy.  The 
third  day  will  conclude  with  a representation  in 
the  Ulm  theatre,  consisting  principally  of  tabZcaua: 
vivants  illustrating  the  history  of  the  city. 


EESTORATION— KEPARATION.— 
ADAPTATION. 

Restoeation  is  a subject  which,  like  any  other 
matter  of  practical  application,  may  be  treated 
ia  tbe  abstract  if  it  is  worth  while.  General 
principles  of  no  little  value  for  guidance  and  re. 
gulation  may  be  propounded,  and  even  agreed 
upon  without  involving  inconvenient  reference 
to  any  particular  instances  of  application ; that 
is,  without  explicit  reference,  for  he  will  bo  a 
cunning  speculator  indeed  who  shall  find  his  way 
to  any  comprehensive  principles  worth  having 
without  beingr  under  obligation  to  any  individual 
instances.  Knowledge,  says  Lord  Bacon,  which 
is  drawn  from  partionlars  entereth  more  easily 
into  particulars  again  5 and  knowledge,  we  may 
say,  that  is  not  drawn  from  particulars  is  likely 
to  be  but  knowledge  of  very  questionable 
quality,  and,  no  doubt,  even  if  conscientiously 
drawn  from  particulars,  it  will  not  easily  be 
carried  back  again  into  new  applications,  unless 
the  route  by  which  it  is  to  travel  10  very  oare* 
fully  and  pointedly  set  out  in  illnstrations. 
Nevertheless,  in  some  oases,  and  it  seems  that 
tbe  discussion  of  restoration  architectural  is  one 
of  them,  it  may  be  more  prndent,  especially  at 
tbe  height  of  summer,  for  all  parties  to  the  in- 
quiry to  be  left  to  supply  illustrations  for  them- 
eelves.  So  they  may  go  peaceably  band  in  hand 
along  the  broad  paths  of  generalities ; so  they 
may  find  experimentally  how  far  they  can  keep 
together,  and  feel  their  way  as  cautiously  as  they 
please  as  they  extend  tbeirdefinitions.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  found  that  by  such  a process,  when  tbe 
time  comes  thac  part  they  must,  the  issue  is  at 
least  narrowed  down  to  tbe  merest  question  of 
matter  of  fact.  Mere  questions  of  matter  of 
fact  are  difficult  enough  to  settle, — the  more 
reason,  therefore,  to  preclude  a complication  by 
any  disagreement  about  principles.  No  result  of 
a prolonged  discussion  is  more  disgraceful  than 
an  indefinite  adjournment  of  a difficulty  which 
ia  clamorous  for  settlement.  Those  who  are  con- 
tent with  such  a mode  of  ” shuffling  off  the  coil  ” 
upon  futurity  must  understand  that  reasonable 
men  look  on  with  no  uncertainty  except  ns  to  the 
proportion  in  which  undisciplined  tempera  or 
limp  logical  faculties  are  responsible  for  so 
ignominious  a conclusion.  It  is  something  at 
least  for  an  understanding  to  have  been  arrived 
at  that  in  deprecating  abuse  of  restoration  there 
is  no  intention  to  denounce  the  proprieties  of 
reparation.  No  little  will  be  gained  if  the 
question  of  the  appropriateness  of  reparation 
has  been  narrowed  to  a question  of  matter-of. 
fact  by  foregone  recognition  of  the  conditions 
under  which  what  may  pass  under  the  title  of 
repair  is  in  truth  advisable  and  appropriate. 

There  is  seme  firm  ground  denoted  by  main, 
taining  or  conservative  repairs,  upon  which  we 
should  all  be  content  to  stand,  as  there  is  ground 
from  which  all  would  be  glad  to  burry  away  if 
the  business  of  maintenauce  is  indefinitely 
postponed.  Salisbury  spire,  let  us  say,  must, 
in  any  case,  not  be  allowed  to  fall,  and 
venerable  masonry  and  beautiful  detail  must 
be  ruthlessly  out  away,  and  nineteenth-oen. 
tury  cement  and  mechanical  appliances  of 
last  year’s  invention  be  called  in  aid  if  need 
be,  to  complete  the  safety  of  what  Wren  took 
the  best  means  at  command  to  render  certain 
some  centuries  ago.  We  are  all  agreed  as  to 
the  necessary  safety  of  the  fabric,— of  whatever 
fabric  retains  all  its  original  beauty  or  original 
serviceableness.  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
conservative  repairs  as  applied  to  an  admitted 
ruin  ? In  an  extreme  case  it  depends  on  the 
timely  application  of  certain  measures,  that, 
palliate  as  we  will  with  whatever  tender  titles, 
will  ultimately  be  repairs,  and  nothing  less, 
whether  the  ruined  structure,  even  as  a ruin, 
will  not  speedily  cease  to  have  a coherent  ex- 
istence  altogether. 

It  is  a nice  question  where  Reparation,  whom 
all  may  agree  to  cal!  in,  shall  be  called  upon  to 
bold  her  band.  Some  of  her  work  we  may  be 
content  to  have  executed  in  a manner  that  may 
possibly  be  mistaken, — and  no  great  harm 
(Jone,— for  portion  of  the  original  work ; tbe 
replacement  of  disintegrated  or  damaged  masonry 


may  follow  the  model  of  that  of  which  it  takes  tha 
abandoned  place,  without  provoking  any  outcry 
about  forgery  that  need  trouble  the  conscieno*. 
Beyond  this,  certain  supporting  walls  and  but- 
tresses  will  speak  for  their  own  dates  as  they 
declare  tbe  secondary  purposes,  distinctly  enough. 
No  doubt,  such  help  to  decrepitude  will  often  be 
eyesores, — be  unhappily  detrimental  to  the 
picturesque  effect  which  has  been  dear  to  ns 
from  early  years.  But  many  decaying  monu- 
ments there  are  of  which  it  were  selifish  of  ns  to 
indulge  in  watching  the  picturesque  extinotion, 
to  the  deprival  of  our  successors  of  any  enjoy, 
ment  from  them  whatever.  Our  interest  in  these 
inherited  remains,  these  national  heirlooms, 
should  be  regarded  as  a life  interest;  we  are 
trustees  for  our  successors,  and  not  to  be  released 
from  the  obligation  because  suffering  severely 
from  neglectful  trusteeship  of  our  predecessors. 
Therefore  we  have  to  make  up  our  mind,  not 
merely  to  endure,  but  be  thankful  for  the 
enormous  and  unsightly  buttress  that  has  kept  so 
much  of  the  Colosaoum  standing  that  otherwise, 
to  tbe  great  gain  of  tbe  pictorial  and  sentimental 
effect,  would  be  lying  a mass  of  rubbish.  The 
Arch  of  Titos  will  never  again  be  such  a subject 
for  engraving  as  it  presented  to  Piranesi ; but, 
at  least,  it  will  continue  to  be, — which,  but  for 
conservative  interference,  could  scarcely  be  hoped 
for  by  tbe  sanguine.  The  elder  English  resi- 
dents at  Rome  look  back  with  regret  to  the  time 
when  a botanist  could  accumulate  a considerable 
hortus  siccus  of  the  plants  that  grew  about 
the  mould-encumbered  rows  of  tho  Colosseum, 
and  when  exposed  sabstrnctures  and  broken 
galleries,  upon  which  the  moon  now  streams 
down  her  light  to  exhibit  them  as  destitnte 
of  tbe  life  of  vegetation  as  of  that  of  the 
ancient  seething  crowd  of  excited  spectators  of 
the  arena,  were  dressed  with  stems  and  foliage 
that  relieved  the  bold  blankness  of  the  desolation. 

If  the  clearance  has  been  unnecessarily  complete 
in  this  iustance,  the  spirit  of  conservation  is  not 
exempt  from  excesses  of  its  own  in  an  opposite 
direction  ; we  have  seen  tho  ruins  of  an  Eoglish 
abbey  where  solioitode  for  picturesqueness  took 
the  form  of  forbidding  any  check  to  the  encroach- 
ment of  clustering  ivy  which  had  already  con- 
cealed  the  most  charming  architectural  mould- 
ings,  and  was  making  sure  progress  in  gaining 
vantage-ground  for  their  detachment  and  de- 
strnotion. 

Where  reparation  only  pleads  for  preserviog 
an  arch  or  supporting  a wall,  it  may  be  antioi- 
pated  that  its  pretensions  will  bo  as  readily 
admitted  as  any  proposal  to  secure  a decaying 
monument  from  wilful  and  wanton  damage  ; tbe 
ground  grows  warmer  beneath  our  feet,  and  we 
are  warned  of  approaching  a volcanic  centre, 
when  we  take  a position  to  survey  the  condition 
of  more  delicate  details  and  trnly  artistic  mem- 
bers.  If  we  are  unguarded  enough  to  be  en- 
meshed  and  entangled  in  the  fallacy  of  the 
sorites,  we  may  find  ourselves  here  led  gradually 
on  till  committed  to  a perplexity  not  slightly 
Burprising.  To  refill  a mined  vfindow  of  a roof- 
less and  unpillared  chantry  with  tracery  by 
guess,  is  nob  always  very  difierent  from  working 
by  the  indications  of  fractured  trefoils,  that 
seem  impossible  to  some  and  merest  delusion  to 
others ; even  when  the  original  design  and 
much  of  the  actual  stonework  are  indeed  recover- 
able infallibly,  there  will  be  a difference  of 
opinion  whether  it  is  even  eo  worth  while,  not  to 
say  desirable  and  praiseworthy,  to  undo  what 
time  has  done,  or,  rather,  do  again  what  time 
has  nndone.  Even  in  such  a case  there  will  not 
be  wanting  rigid  denouncers  of  the  casuistry  of 
restorers.  All  will  not  equally  be  pleased  that 
new  mullions,  however  accurately  modelled  on 
tbe  old  that  remain,  should  be  associated  with 
them ; and  rhetoric  will  be  invoked  to  denounce 
the  poor  mechanical  contract  character  of  work- 
manehip  in  a straight  window-bar,  as  compared 
with  the  loving  feeling  of  the  Medimval  who 
wrought  for  hire  only  as  a secondary  conside- 
ration, — sometimes,  however,  in  the  grand 
Edwardian  era  scarcely  for  hire  at  all,  if  it  was 
his  chance  to  be  impressed  for  the  loving  exercise 
of  his  faculty  upon  a chapel  within  royal 
precincts.  And  so  it  may  be  questioned  at 
last  whether  the  scrupulous  _ and  reverential 
architectural  conscience  can  bring  itself  to  take 
means  to  give  security  to  tracery,  which  other- 
wise  the  next  frost  will  certainly  bring  rattling 
to  the  ground. 

No  doubt  it  is  difficult  to  arrest  decay  without 
introducing  some  incongruity  between  the  inter- 
polated and  the  originbl;  and  the  very  con- 
sciousness which  is  thus  suggested  of  the 
presence  of  watchful  and  even  officious  guardian- 
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Bliip  impaira  the  eapecial  chaim  of  old  asaocia- 
tioLB.  Bat  here  aa  ever  we  are  conhiaed  to  a 
choice  of  evi'a.  Who  woold  not  be  glad  to  be 
rid  of  the  intrusive  oioerone  or  verger,  and  take 
his  own  way  alone  among  the  tombs  of  Tudors 
and  Plantageneta;  but  who  haa  a tight  to  claim 
snch  a privilege  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  of  eightseerp,  more  or  less  woithy,  bot 
all  with  equal  rights?  He  haa  but  little  of  the 
sentiment  of  antiquity  whom  it  does  not  enable 
to  abstract  himself  from  far  more  incongruoos 
accompaniments.  Of  a surety  there  is  nothing 
for  it  in  nnmerons  instances  of  ruins  that  are 
always  likely  to  remain  ruinn,  but  as  far  aa 
possible  to  connterwork  so  insidions  as  resolutely 
as  an  open  enemy, — to  supplement  precautions 
against  wilful  damage,  by  precautions  against 
the  progress  of  fatal  decay,  and  even  by  recon. 
Btruotion  of  some  parts  of  which  the  design  is 
recoverable  and  which  have  a character  that 
renders  them  either  historically  valnable  or 
beautiful  in  themselveB.  How  far  it  is  requibite 
that  such  reconstruction  shonld  be  executed  in 
a manner  to  declare  themselves  of  secondary 
date,  is  a problem  that  may  be  solved  very 
easily,  and  is  scarcely  worth  dwelling  npon 
longer  here.  The  matter  will  frequently  take 
care  of  itself;  new  woik  will  not  always  be 
worse  than  old  j it  will  often  inevitably, — and 
sad  as  some  may  think  it,— be  better,  and 
either  way  the  limits  of  reparation  become  self, 
evident. 

All  these  considerations  apply  equally  to 
monuments  that,  not  architectural,  are  the 
constant  adjuncts  of  architecture;  by  all  means 
let  the  decay  of  the  efl3gy  of  a cross-legged  knight 
be  arrested;  let  the  pollotion  of  dirt,  in  the 
interest  of  everybody,  be  a thing  of  the  past 
and  impossible  in  the  fnture;  but  as  beauty  is 
not  here  in  question,  but  chiefly  antiquity,  of 
which  the  interest  depends  upon  genoiDeness, 
and  lives  auddies  with  it,  let  ns  spare  to  replace 
either  limbs  or  features,  to  re-paint  or  furbish  up 
with  the  notion  that  we  are  recovering  an 
original,  which,  when  eo  elaborately  reoonsti- 
tuted,  only  glares  out  the  more  incorgrnouely 
upon  the  nineteenth  century  as  an  anachronism 
if  not  as  an  impostnre.  The  draughtsman  and 
arclmological  illustrator  may  nsefuliy  employ 
hia  skill  and  sagacity  in  giving  the  best  repre. 
sentation  he  can  studiously  make  out  of  snch  a 
monument  in  its  original  state ; in  his  book  it  will 
be  welcome, — 

" Bnt  Ifare  ns  still  oar  old  nobility,’* 
in  this  monumental  sense  aesnredly,  whatever 
arts  and  laws  and  theories  of  restoration  w» 
may  be  content  to  leave,  in  our  sublime  indjffer 
ence,  to  die. 

Some  considerable  steps  further,  and  over 
groond  still  hotter,  do  we  advance,  when  we  deal 
with  monnmenta  in  respect  of  which  the  intc. 
rests  of  arohmologioal  association,  and  of  archi. 
teotnral  and  other  beauty,  are  combined,  and 
which  m some  instances  it  may  be  contended 
are  m conflict  with  those  of  present  use  and 
occupation. 

Those  with  whom  archaeology,  if  not  precisely 
sopreme  and  in  the  unapproachable  ascendant, 

18  still  eo  near  the  heart  aa  to  be  seenre  from  even 
neglect,  and  slill  more  from  injury,  may  have 
many  an  occasion  nowadays  ti  look  back  with 
fond  regret  to  memorials  which  have  been  more 
or  less  deservedly  cleared  away  as  rubbish,  by 
innovators  whose  sympathies  are,  at  least  not 
Mcbceologically,  catholic  and  comprehensive. 
We,  who  aa  Thackeray  says,  remember  not 
merely  “the  oonsnlehip  of  Plancns,  but  even 
that  of  Priscua  Plancns,”  do  not  And  ourselves 
withoot  a sigh  in  a scene  transformed  by  removal 
of  mneh  that  was  odd,  it  may  be,— was  grotesque 
was  inconvenient,  but  that  bore  witness  to  the 
progressive  superposition  of  the  works  of  one 
century  after  another,  very  often  much  as  the 
bodies  of  their  authors  were  laid  one  above 
another  in  the  vaults  below  the  feet  of  the 
living  generation.  The  cemparison  is  only  too 
snggestive,  perhaps,  of  an  undesirable  accumula. 
tion;  but  even  in  taking  away  something  which 
never  ought  to  have  had  a place,  we  may  be 
thought  too  ready  to  lay  violent  hands  on  what 
18  arcbseologically  sanctified,  for  are  we  tot  ob- 
literating  our  historical  voucher,  albeit  of  bad 
teste  or  something  worse  P The  line  most  clearly 
be  drawn  somewhere,  but  it  will  be  bard  when 
we  have  to  traverse  broken,  if  not  heaving 
ground,  to  draw  a line  that  shall  be  very  rigidlv 
straight.  Shall  we  remove,  and  remove  to 
aestroy,  the  monuments  and  inscriptions  in  West. 

''  associated  with  names 

that  England  will  never  let  die,  bat  that  would 


scarcely  be  admitted  for  the  first  time  nowadays 
to  make  room  for  others  that  perhaps  car  sue! 
cessors  will  be  ready  to  think  quite  as  little 
entitled  to  sech  honourable  place  ? If  every 
generation,  nay,  if  every  alternating  party  within 
the  same  generation,  is  thos  anthorised  to  be 
iconoclast,  w’hab  will  remain  of  interest  for  the 
historical  arohmologist  of  a generation  not  very 
far  remote  ? In  many  cases  the  accusing  angel 
will  have  a too  well-founded  charge  of  hideoos- 
ness  to  prefer;  but  then,  if  an  advocate  on  the 
other  side  is  allowed  a hearing,  he  may  plead 
that  any  offensivenoss  to  the  properly  tejthetic 
sense  is  often  more  than  compensated  by  the 
sentiment  of  old  associations;  a more  serious 
charge  may  be  that  the  hideousness  abuses  the 
most  liberal  concession  of  privilege,  and,  pass- 
ing the  bounds  of  the  msthetio,  reveals  itself  in 
a form  far  too  grotesque  to  harmonise  with  the 
solemnity  appropriate  to  its  general  surroond. 
ings.  Even  so  the  inference  for  condemnation 
will  nob  paes  unchallenged.  The  ardent  arobreo- 
logist  will  object  that  he  has  a grounded  mistrust 
of  a truly  reverential  dignity  being  imported 
instead,— he  will  even  aver  that  reverential  feel- 
ings ought  to  be,  and  may  be,  superior  to 
requirement  of  a stimulative  scene,  even  sop- 
posing  that  be  could  rely  npon  such  being  effoo- 
tively  rcilised. 

But  then  there  is  a division  even  within  the 
camp  of  arohmology.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
assailants  of  the  bideons  join  forces  with  the 
eager  advocates  of  the  oongmous  in  sentiment 
and  of  the  convenient ; quite  aa  ruthless  may  be 
the  demand  for  clearance, — for  all  but  recon. 
struction, — made  by  those  who  would  bring  a 
fabric  into  consistent  harmony  with  a certain 
style,  whatever  the  revival  may  regard  as  the 
one  anthentio  style.  What  can  the  respondents 
brirg  forward  in  bar  of  snch  dealings  ?— dealings 
for  which  the  centuries  they  most  admire  give 
each  abnndant  warrant.  If  we  are  not  like 
Sthecelnp,  prepared  to  brag  that  we  are  far 
betttr  than  onr  sires,  may  we  not  claim  to  be  as 
good,- or,  more  modestly  still,  to  be  striving 
to  be  so,— by  sedulous  emulation  of  their 
ways  ? When  did  one  generation  of  the  builders 
whom  we  most  admire  scruple  to  pull  down  the 
work  of  their  predecessors  and  substitute  their 
own  ? Why  shonld  not  we  mete  to  them  with  their 
own  measure?  What  claim  to  delicacy  have  the 
men  who  attached  the  “ heavy  lightness,  enm- 
brouB  vanity,”  of  Henry  Vll.’a  chapel  to  West- 
minster  Abbey  ?— nay,  the  men  who  altered  the 
details  of  the  nave  for  the  worse  as  thev  finished 
it;  who  transformed  the  choir  of  Gloncester- 
who  were  only  withheld  from  destroying  the 
Norman  nave  of  Peterborough  to  matoh  the  new 
faijade  by  providential  failure  of  funds  ? To  come 
down  later.  If  Wren  transformed  the  tower  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Sepulchre,  saved  from  the 
Great  Fire,  to  match  the  Italian  church  which 

he  annexed  to  it,  has  he  a right  to  oomplaio, 

we  do  not  say  he  has  not,— if  the  tower  is  now 
retransformed,  and  matches  nothing  at  all  ? 

The  right  and  the  wrong  in  these  matters 
will  always  turn  on  what  is  most  difficult,  a 
nice  estimate  of  degree,— of  equivalents.  Such 
an  estimate  is  often  utterly  precarious  when  no 
great  interest  of  association,  of  beauty,  of  pro. 
priety,  or  convenience  is  preponderant.  Decision 
then  goes  with  the  preponderance  of  party 
among  those  with  whom  power  nltimately  rests 
to  take  what  course  is  best  in  their  eyes.  With 

these  the  merest  material  considerations, 

expense  oonspionoua  above  all,— will  frequently 
give  the  casting  vote;  there  is  no  fighting 
against  intolerable  inconvenience;  and  discom- 
fort, from  other  canses  as  well  as  from  hunger, 
will  break  down  not  only  very  sfrong  stone 
walls,  but  a great  deal  else  which  might  be 
tbonght  far  stronger.  As  to  some  other 
changes,  the  cause  of  these  lies  deeper,  and 
m regions  where  it  is  not  for  us  to  venture  ; 

let  this  only  be  said,  that  as  every  century, 

nay,  every  half-century,- stamps  its  character 
npon  architeotnre,  whether  in  what  it  bnilds  or 
what  it  alters,  so  donbtlesB,— so  necessarily  — 
will  this  our  own.  Do  complaints  arise,- does 
oriticism,  perhaps  not  always  captious,  aver  that 
in  some  instances  and  directions,  this  im- 
press  is  nnsatisfactory  ? It  may  probably  be 
80;  our  age  were  exceptional,  indeed,  if  it  were 
nob  bo;  but  it  is  nob  the  less,— it  may  be  even 
on  this  Bcconnt,  if  not  nrged  extravagantly,— a 
true  impress.  If  old  associations  are  deprived 

of  the  objects  they  cling  to,  whence  is  it  and 
can  it  be  bub  because  the  interest  of  such  aeso- 
ciations  has  in  some  quarters  at  least  declined  ? 
Impassioned  arohmology  restores  what  was  inde- 
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and  tawdry  friezes  becanse  archmology  hai 
may  be,  somewhat  overgrown  its  strength  in’ 
our  time,  and  has  neglected  to  come  to  a ri 
understanding  with  fine  art;  other  offences 
due  to  the  slowness  of  mankind  in  coming  t 
common  understanding  on  the  greatest  intei 
of  all.  Our  generation  is  no  more  perfect  t 
any  other ; the  work  it  has  to  do  is  to  sti 
its  utmost  to  be  in  some  degree  less  imperl 
by  pashing  on  enlightenment  in  every  direct 
If  this  is  in  progress,  we  need  not  despair  t 
onr  SODS  will  not  be  without  some  endur 
architectural  testimony  to  the  fact. 


THE  CASTLE  OF  CHRISTCHURCH. 

The  town,  castle,  and  priory  of  Chriatoht 
are  placed  upon  the  south. eastern  point  and  e 
of  a tongue  of  moderately-high  ground,  wl 
intervenes  between  the  Stonr  on  tho  west 
the  Avon  on  the  east.  The  two  rivers  of  Do: 
and  ilts,  meander  like  their  prototype, 

. toties  qui  terriserrat  in  isdem," 
and  flow  across  broad  and  marshy  tracts 
land  to  unite  below  Cbriatchurch  in  a spaci 
inlet  of  the  bay  which  is  formed,  and  on 
south  east  protected,  by  the  headland  bear 
the  suggestive  name  of  Hengistbury.  The  p 
tion  is  thus  strong  and  convenient : nnapproa 
able,  by  reason  of  the  marshes,  on  the  east  i 
west;  presenting  to  the  north  a narrow  i 
defenoible  front,  and  placed  npon  a harbom 
former  days  very  suitable  for  small  vess 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  west  wind,  i 
having  a narrow  and  easily. guarded  entra 
from  the  adjacent  channel.  Such  a positions 
not  likely  to  bo  neglected  by  any  people,  e 
in  the  rudest  age,  and  accordingly  the  Brit 
seem  to  have  fortified  the  headland,  and  th 
who  drove  them  out  not  only  gave  to  that  he 
land  its  present  name,  hue,  finding  the  in: 
position  better  suited  to  their  habits,  fortifiei 
with  bank  and  ditch,  and  within  the  area 
enclosed  threw  np  the  usnal  mound  or  barb, 
ordinary  indication  of  the  residence  of  an  ea 
English  obiefcain. 

The  remains  of  the  British  period  are  confii 
to  the  double  banka  and  ditches,  which  still  cro 
the  headland,  and  to  the  names  of  tho  rivi 
which  there  unite.  Of  a British  town  or  ohur 
Aberdour,  as  such  would  have  probably  bt 
called,  no  traces  are  to  be  found. 

Theearliest  mention  of  the  place  in  Anglo-Sax 
records  is  in  the  Chronicle  in  A.D.  901,  where 
is  recorded  that  on  the  death  of  Alfred  and  t 
sucoeaeion  of  Edward  the  Eider,  Hilthelwold,  ] 
uncle’s  son,  seized  the  vill  at  “Winburne  a 
that  at  Tweoxneam,”  but  on  Edward’s  marebi 
to  Badbnry,  and  threatening  an  attack  on  Wi 
burne,  now  Wimburne,  he  fled  into  the  Norl 
This  statement  is  repeated  by  Florence  of  W( 
cester,  with  the  additional  information  tb 
Tweoxneam  was  a royal  vill.  The  place,  und 
its  better  known  name  of  Twyneham,  occurs 
a charter  by  AtheUtan,  dated  April  23rd,  939, : 
which,  among  other  lands,  he,  the  “ king  wieldij 
all  Britain,”  gives  to  God  and  St.  Mary,  to  g 
Michael,  St.  Sampson,  and  St.  Branwaladr 
lands  on  Avene  at  Twynham.  The  character 
a royal  vill  was  long  sustained,  and  from  Dome 
day  it  appears  that  it  had  belonged  to  the  Ooi 
fessor,  and  did  then  belong  to  King  Williac 
Long  before  that  time,  however,  a religioi 
house  had  been  founded  there,  and  the  canoi 
of  Tuiobam,  or  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Thninan 
appear  in  the  survey  as  tenants-iu-ohief.  Th 
foundation  was  probably  an  early  one.  Twyi 
born,  or  Winbnrn,  on  the  sime  Stonr  a few  milt 
higher  np,  was  founded  before  705,  and  Wart 
ham  before  876.  In  the  Confessor’s  time  ther 
were  twenty-four  canons  and  a dean  ; and  in  th 
reign  of  Rufus  the  latter  post  was  filled  by  Ea! 
Flambard,  who  is  said  to  have  reboilt  the  collegt 
which  was  practically  re.founded  by  Richard  d 
Redvers,  Earl  of  Devon,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I 
and  whose  son,  Earl  Baldwin,  obtained  the  con 
version  of  the  seculars  into  regular  canons  o 
the  order  of  St.  Augustin.  The  mill  is  records 
in  Domesday.  In  all  these  transactions  there  i 
no  mention  of  the  castle. 

The  castle,  however,  though  possibly  not  i 
structure  in  regular  masonry  until  a centux] 
later  than  the  Conquest,  was  certainly  a borgl 
long  before  that  event,  and  probably  at  least  ai 
early  as  the  ninth  century,  preceding,  no  doubt 
and  being  the  cause  of  the  vill,  or  collection  ol 
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fenB.blyh.de™  or, g.ialljm  pamted  mouldingB  | bridge  which  carriee  the  high  rood  aero, 
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a eastern  front  stands  about  sixteen  yards 
om  the  river,  and  rises  out  of  and  forms  | 
le  bank  of  the  Mill  Leat,  which  intervenes  ; 
stween  the  oastle  and  the  Avon.  The  Leat  I 
jmmenccs  about,  three-quarters  of  a mile  higher  j 
5,  and  terminates  at  the  ancient  Priory  Mill, 
)w  called  “ Place  Mill,”  500  yards  lower  down, 
here,  having  started  from  the  Avon,  it  falls 
.to  the  Stour.  As  there  seems  to  have  been 
it  one  mill,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  lay 
id  spiritual  lords  were  in  accord  upon  the  very 
■teresting  topic  of  multures.  At  any  rate,  it 
y with  the  former  to  out  off  the  supply  of 
oter.  I 

The  area  of  the  castle  was  roughly  rectangular,  j 
loub  110  yards  north  and  south,  or  parallel  to  I 
le  river,  and  150  yards  east  and  west, — dimen. , 
ons  which  include  the  ditch,  now  filled  up,  but 
' which  there  are  indications,  with  a breadth  of 
D yards,  along  the  north  and  west  fronts,  now 
astle  and  Church  streets.  The  line  of  the 
itch  along  the  south,  or  Priory,  side,  is  not 
•aceable.  The  old  Priory  wall  is  wanting  here, 
ud  the  ground  has  been  levelled  and  cultivated 
i a garden  for  above  a century.  Probably  the 
itch  communicated  at  each  end  with  the  mill. 
;ream,  and  was  filled  from  it,  involving  at  the 
sepest  part  not  above  13  ft.  to  15  ft.  of  excava- 
on.  No  doubt  there  was  a bank  within  the 
Itch,  thrown  up  from  it,  and  which  has  since] 
sen  employed  to  fill  it  up.  On  the  water  front 
0 earthworks  were  necessary.  The  leat  is  25  ft.  j 
road,  and  the  river  expands  suddenly  below  [ 
le  bridge  to  130  ft.  in  width. 

In  the  highest  and  north-western  quarter  of  i 
ae  space  thus  enclosed  is  the  barb,  attributed  i 
y Norden,  with  great  probability,  to  Edward  | 
tie  Elder,  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  j 
f .^tbelwald  in  901.  This  is  an  oblong  mound,  . 
'holly  artificial,  and  composed  of  ohalk-gravel.  | 
t measures  about  160  ft.  north  and  south,  by  ! 
50  ft.  east  and  west,  and  has  a table ; 
ammit  about  120  ft.  by  90  ft,;  it  is  about 
0 ft.  high.  This  tnonnd  and  base-court, : 
'ith  the  oircumscribing  bank  and  ditch,  I 
nd  the  watercourse,  with,  no  doubt,  a strong 
alisade,  formed  the  original  fortress,  whioh, 
ide  by  side  with  the  Priory,  afforded  to  the 
ontignous  town  temporal  and  spiritual  proteo- 
ion.  Here,  upon  the  old  site,  Richard  de 


Redvers,  having  before  obtained  a grant  of  the 
manor  from  Henry  I.,  erected  a castle  such  as 
was  then  in  use.  He  walled  in  the  area,  placing 
probably  bis  curtain  along  the  crest  of  the  bank 
and  upon  the  edge  of  the  mill-leat.  His  keep 
be  built  upon  the  mound,  and  the  hall  and 
domestio  buildings  upon  the  line  of  the  wall, 
along  the  edge  of  the  water.  He  is  said  also  to 
have  walled  the  town.  The  masonry  remaining 
is  but  scanty,  and  confined  to  some  fragments  of 
the  keep  and  the  hall-house,  both  which  appear 
to  be  original. 

The  keep  is  peculiar,  both  in  position  and 
in  its  details.  It  is,  or  has  been,  rectangular, 
and  it  stands  upon  the  summit  of  the  mound. 
It  is  very  nnuenal,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  find 
rectangular  keeps  placed  upon  artifioial  earth- 
works. At  Guildford,  where  this  appears  to  be 
the  case,  it  is  only  partially  so,  the  tower  being 
built  on  the  slope  of  the  mound  so  that  at  least 
one-half  of  it  descends  to  the  solid.  It  is  no 
doubt  possible  that  here,  the  mound  being  of  but 
moderate  height,  the  foundations  may  be  laid 
below  it';  but  more  probably  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  the  engineer  trusted,  and  securely,  to  the 
immense  breadth  of  his  masonry  to  spread  the 
weight,  and  thus  avoid  unequal  settlement. 
Usually,  when  keeps  are  erected  on  artificial 
mounds,  they  are  of  the  shell  type,  as  at 
Arundel. 

This  keep  is  also  peculiar  in  its  details.  It 
was  a rectangular  towor,  50  ft.  north  and  sontb, 
by  46  ft.  east  and  west.  Its  walls  were  folly  11  ft. 
thick.  There  are  no  traces  of  pilasters,  and  the 
angles  are  chamfered  off,  the  face  of  the  chamfer 
being  about  6 ft.  At  present  only  the  east  and 
west  sides  are  standing,  to  a height  of  nearly 
30  ft.,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  from  them 
what  were  the  arrangements  of  the  building. 
In  the  west  wall  is  one  opening,  on  the  east  are 
two,  flat-sided,  8 ft.  wide,  about  18  ft.  high,  and 
descending  to  the  ground-level.  They  are  closed 
above  by  very  flat  segmental  arches, — in  fact, 
plat.bands, — relieved  by  obtusely-pointed,  if  not 
round-headed,  arches  of  construotion  in  the  work 
immediately  above  such  details,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  seen  or  inferred.  The  low  and  large 
openings,  the  chamfered  angles,  and  the  absence 
of  pilasters,  are  utterly  unlike  what  is  usual  in  a 
Norman  keep ; though,  from  the  great  mass  and 


general  figure  of  the  building  it  can  scarcely  be 
other  than  Norman.  Mitford,  in  Northumber- 
land, though  differing  in  detail  from  the  present 
tower,  differs  quite  as  much  from  the  ordinary 
type,  and  that  certainly  is  of  Norman  date.  The 
work  of  this  keep  is  a sort  of  coarse  ashlar, 
rough,  but  of  good  quality.  Perhaps  more 
details  might  be  discovered  but  for  a thiok 
drapery  of  ivy,  whioh,  in  this  stage  of  its  decay, 
serves  to  protect  the  building. 

The  hall,  called  the  Constable’s  House,  is  a 
rectangular  building,  80  ft.  north  and  south,  by 
35  ft,  east  aod  west,  placed  on  the  margin  of  the 
leat,  and  rising  out  of  it,  so  that  its  broadside 
forms  a part  of  the  outer  line  of  defence  towards 
the  east.  At  present  it  is  detached,  and  stands 
alone,  but  it  probably  ranged  with  the  curtain 
wall,  of  whioh,  however,  there  are  now  no  traces. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a building  connected 
with  its  south-west  angle. 

The  building  was  composed  of  a basement  and 
a first-floor.  At  each  end  was  a bigh.pitched 
gable,  of  which  the  soutbernonly  remains.  The 
walls  are  5 ft.  thiok,  and  the  interior  dimensions 
therefore  70  ft.  by  25  ft.  The  basement  is  at 
the  ground  level,  and  about  1 ft.  above  the  top 
water  of  the  leat,  the  height  of  which  is  regu. 
lated  by  hatohes.  The  entrance  from  the  oastle 
was  in  the  west  side,  16  ft.  from  the  north  end. 
The  doorway,  of  5 ft,  opening,  seems  to  have 
had  a segmental  head,  but  the  ashlar  has  been 
roughly  removed.  Id  the  two  ends  were  loop^ : 
that  to  tha  south  has  long  been  closed  ; iu  the 
east  side,  towards  its  north  end,  are  two  loops  ; 
all  these  loops  are  mere  rectangular  slits, 
evidently  intended  for  air,  not  defence.  Each 
is  placed  in  a splayed  reoess,  4 ft.  6 in.  wide, 
with  a segmental  head.  Also  in  the  east  wall, 
4 ft.  from  the  south  end,  is  a similar  recess, 
opening  into  a small  door,  whioh  led  into  the 
garderobe  turret.  Next,  north  of  this,  12  ft.  from 
the  south  end,  is  a door  opening  on  the  water, 
7 ft.  wide,  with  a very  flat  arch,  evidently 
original.  The  jambs  are  of  ashlar,  and  they 
have  capitals  of  a peooliar  character.  This  was 
evidently  the  water-gate  for  the  admission  of 
stores  from  the  river,  here  a few  yards  beyond 
the  leat  and  a few  feet  below  it.  The  garderobe 
turret  is  a projection,  13  ft.  square,  from  the 
east  wall  at  its  south  end,  standing  in  the  leat, 
a 
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and  pierced  below  by  a round-headed  arcb,  or 
culvert,  4 ft.  broad,  through  which  the  water 
flows  freely,  and  into  which  the  gardcrobea  dia- 
charged.  This  basement  was  evidently  a store. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  crossed  by  a wall.  Of 
this  there  is  now  no  trace. 

The  first  floor  contained  the  hall,  which  occu- 
pied  its  whole  area.  The  main  entrance  was  at 
the  south  end,  near  the  south-west  corner,  by 
a segmental-headed  door ; in  the  north  wall  is 
a window  of  two  coupled  lights,  each  under  a 
segmental  head,  with  exterior  drips,  and  the 
whole  placed  within  an  exterior  round-headed 
recess,  the  sides  of  which  contain  flanking 
shafes,  nooked.  Above,  not  quite  over  the 
centre,  is  a corbel  carved  as  a human  head. 
The  arch-bead  and  tympanum  aro  highly  en- 
riched with  varieties  of  the  chevron  moulding, 
and  upon  the  chamfers  of  the  lesser  drips  are 
rosettes,  carved  with  great  delicacy.  Though 
heavily  draped  in  ivy,  enongh  is  seen  of  this 
window  to  show  that  it  is  late  Norman,  and  of 
great  beauty.  There  are  windows  similar  in  type, 
but  less  rich  in  ornament,  in  the  side  walls,  two 
in  each,  and  probably  there  were  three,  indicated 
by  notches  in  the  ivy.  In  the  east  wall,  20  fc. 
from  the  north  end,  are  the  remains  of  a large 
fireplace,  of  which  the  convex  back  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  circular  tunnel  remain,  and  above  is  a 
tall  cjlindical  ohimncy-shaft,  probably  original. 
A door  from  the  south  end  of  this  wall  led  into  the 
garderobe  turret,  which  had  a loop  to  the  east. 
There  is  alsoaround.headed  v/indow  in  the  south 
gable,  which  opened  into  the  roof.  There  was  no 
vaulting;  the  floor  and  roof  were  of  timber,  the 
latter  open. 

The  view  in  Grose,  taken  in  1783,  sbowa  the 
garderobo  turret  to  the  full  height  of  the  side 
wall,  and  the  great  chimney-shaft  nnincumbered 
with  ivy.  Ic  also  shows  the  north-east  angle 
unbroken,  within  which  was  then  contained  a 
well.atair.  This  angle  has  now  fallen  away,  or 
been  removed,  and  its  broken  parts  aro  so  eu- 
enmbered  with  ivy  and  rubbish  that  nothiog  has 
been  ascertained  as  to  what  may  remain  ; but 
1*0  doubt  the  staircase  ascended  from  the  base- 
ment to  the  main  floor,  and  thenco  to  the  roof  or 
to  the  ramparts  of  the  curtain.  In  Grose’s  time 
the  north  wall  was  encumbered  by  a cottage 
and  some  chimneys  and  other  additions  in 
brick ; these  have  now  been  removed.  The 
garderobo  turret  was  wilfully  pulled  down  when 
the  castle  changed  hands  towards  tho  end  of  the 
last  century.  There  is  a letter  in  tho  Gentleman's 
Magazine  complaining  of  this,  and  which  possibly 
pnt  a stop  to  further  iujurie?. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a building  closely  re- 
Bsmbling  this  is  found  at  Desmond’s  Castle,  at 
Adare,  near  Limerick.  That  castle  is  late 
Norman,  with  a rectangular  keep,  though  not 
on  a mound,  as  the  ground  is  naturally 
high;  and  just  below  the  keep,  upon  the 
bank  of  tho  river,  is  placed  the  halUhonso.  Ic 
has  a basement  on  the  gronud  level,  evidently  a 
store,  with  a separate  entrance,  and  above  is 
the  ball,  with  a boarded  floor  and  open  roof.  The 
garderobe  turret  is  built  out  into  the  stream,  has 
a culvert  below,  and  is  nearly  perfect.  The 
keep,  hall-house,  and  gate-house  are  there  pre- 
served, and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  entrance  at 
Christchurch  was  near  the  river  at  the  foot  of 
the  bridge,  the  relative  position  of  the  buildings 
would  be  tho  same.  An  excellent  plan  of  Dee- 
mond’s  Castle  will  be  found,  with  much  else  of  a 
valuable  character,  in  Lord  Dunraven’s  “ llemo- 
rials  of  Adare.” 

Christchurch  Castle  has  not  been  the  scene  of 
any  remarkable  event,  nor  does  its  name  occur 
with  any  prominence  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  or  even  of  the  county.  The  manor 
was  fiist  alienated  from  the  Crown  by  Henry  I. 
in  favour  of  Bichard  de  Eedvers,  whom  he 
created  Earl  of  Devon,  In  the  “llonasticon” 
(vi.,  304)  is  printed  a grant  or  confirma- 
tion  by  this  earl  to  the  canons  of  Christ, 
chnroh  of  the  ” Terram  usque  in  aqnam  de 
Imvene,  qcm  est  inter  oimeterinm  et  fossatum 
castelli,  messuagiuni  supra  ipsius  c.a8teili  foa- 
Batnm,  quod  habent  ex  dono  Gameliui.”  This 
is  the  first  mention  of  the  castle,  and  would 
make  it  earlier  than  1137,  in  which  year  Earl 
Bicbard  died.  As  the  masonry  of  the  castle  looks 
twenty  or  thirty  years  later,  tho  allusion  may  be 
to  tho  earthworks,  or  older  castle;  and  the 
present  building  may  be  the  work  of  Baldwin, 
the  second  earl,  who  granted  a charter  to  tho 
same  effect  with  that  of  his  father,  confirming 
lauds  between  the  churchyard  and  the  ditch  of 
the  castle  (ii/iJ.,  vi.,  303).  Earl  Baldwin  died 
1153.  In  the  rolls  of  Parliament  mention  is 
made  of  John  Kandolpb,  a former  justice,  as 


having  been  warder  of  the  castle  in  tho  time  of 
Henry  I.  Baldwin’s  son  and  successor  was  Earl 
lliohard,  who  confirmed  his  gifts,  and  died 
8 Henry  II.,  1161,  leaving  Baldwin,  the  fourth 
earl,  who  died  childless,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Bicbard,  fifth  earl,  who  also  died 
childless.  The  heir  was  William,  called  de 
Vernon,  sixth  earl,  brother  of  Kichard,  the  third 
earl,  and  uncle  to  the  two  last  earls.  He 
flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Bicbard  I.  and 
John.  Probably  during  these  transitions  the 
Crown  stepped  in  as  “ Gustos,”  for  in  a plea 
before  the  Curia  Begie,  in  1191,  a certain  iloger 
Waspail  affirms  that  seizin  of  oertain  lands  was 
given  to  him  by  Earl  John  “ in  werra  sua  dum 
fait  in  Gastello  de  Crisfceeoherche,”  A little  later, 
when  Earl  William  was  in  possession,  the  king 
(2  John)  confirmed  a settlement  made  by  William 
de  Vernon,  Earl  of  Devon,  by  which  Plympton 
Castle,  the  Caput  of  that  Honour,  was  to  pass  to 
his  elder  daughter,  and  Christchurch  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight  to  Joan,  the  younger.  John  was 
at  Christchuroh,  either  the  Priory  or  the  Castle, 
December  13,  1201.  Probably  this  deed  was 
drawn  up  before  the  birth  of  Baldwin,  the  earl’s 
son,  or  whenib  was  supposed  that  Bild??iu  would 
die  childless.  As  it  was  it  did  not  take  effect, 
for  thoQgh  Baldwin  died  before  his  father  ho  left 
a son,  Baldwin,  seventh  earl,  who  was  also  Earl 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

In  1210,  11  John,  tho  king  was  again  at 
Christchuroh,  on  bis  way  from  Clarendon  to 
Canford.  Baldtvio  died  1215,  leaving  a son, 
another  Baldwin,  eighth  and  last  earl  of  the 
House  of  Eedvers.  He  died  47  Henry  III. 
1262-3,  and  is  described  as  Baldwin  de  Lisle, 
Earl  of  Devon,  and  ho  died  seized  of  the  manor 
of  Christchurch.  It  appears  from  the  “Testa 
de  Nevilo”  that  he  held  that  manor  “ de  voteri 
feoffdmento,”  by  what  service  is  not  recorded. 

The  Earl’s  boir  was  his  sister  Isabel,  who 
married  William  do  Portibus,  Earl  of  Alber- 
marie,  who  died  in  1260.  Isabel  suooeeded 
to  the  whole  estate,  with  the  reversion  of 
Christchurch,  which  was  held  in  dower  by 
Countess  Margaret.  Countess  Isabel  died 
before  1269,  leaving  oue  child,  Avelice,  who 
married  Edmund  Crouohback,  son  of  Henry  HI. 
She  died  childless,  having  inherited  Christ- 
church on  the  death  of  tho  Countess  Margaret  in 
20  Edw.  I.,  in  which  year  she  also  died,  having 
granted  or  bequeathed  Chriatohurch  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  earldom  to  the  king,  by 
whom,  in  1299,  27  Edw.  I.,  the  “Castrom  de 
Cristesohurche  de  Tw^uham  cam  bnrgo  et 
Manerio  de  Westovre  et  Hundredo  de  Crietes- 
churoho”  were  assigned  as  part  of  the  dower  of 
Qaeen  Margaret.  Thoso  possessions,  as  part  of 
the  Earldom  of  Devon,  were  claimed,  in  1315, 
8 A 9 Edward  II.,  by  Hugh  de  Courtenay,  as 
heir  general  of  Countess  Isabel,  bat  without 
sacoejiB.  The  castle  descended  to  Edward  III., 
who  placed  Thomas  West  in  it  as  oustos. 

In  his  third  year  the  king  granted  to  Sir 
William  de  Montacuto,  afterwards  Earl  of  Salia- 
bnry,  tho  castle  and  borough  of  Christchuroh- 
Twynam,  the  Manor  of  Westovre,  and  the 
Hundred  of  Christchurch.  Tho  earl  died  so 
seized,  and  his  will  is  dated  at  Cbristchurch- 
Twynam,  20;h  April,  1397.  With  the  exception 
of  a short  forfeiture  by  Earl  John  to  Henry  IV., 
the  castle  remained  in  the  Montaentes  until 
Earl  Thomas,  who  died  7 Hen.  V,,  and  left  it  to  his 
daughter  and  heiress,  Alice,  who  married 
Richard  Nevile.  Probably  it  was  regarded  as  a 
male  fief,  for  in  32  Henry  VI.  was  a grant  of  a 
lease  for  twelve  years  of  the  Manor,  Borongh, 
and  Handred,  to  Bichard,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in 
right  of  the  Lady  Alice,  hia  wife,  at  the  rent  of 
a red  rose.  The  leasehold  appears  to  have  been 
extended,  and  eventually  converted  into  a free- 
hold, as  the  Christchuroh  estates  were  held  by 
the  son  of  Richard  and  Alice,  tho  king-maker 
Warwick,  and  descended  to  his  elder  daughter 
and  co-heir,  Isabel,  who  married  George,  Duke  of 
Clarence.  Their  son  Edward,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
held  Christchnrch  till  his  forfeiture  and  death, 
after  which  (5  Henry  VIII.)  his  estates  and  the 
title  of  Salisbury  were  allowed  to  bis  sister 
Margaret,  executed  1511,  and  who  at  her  death 
or  forfeiture  held  the  manor,  castle,  borongh,  and 
hundred  of  Christchurch,  which  then  escheated 
to  the  Crown.  It  is  by  descent  from  Countess 
Margaret,  through  her  granddaughter  Catherine 
Pole,  that  the  inheritors  of  the  Hastings 
baronies  are  now  claiming  the  chantry  erected 
for  their  PJantagenet  ancestress  in  the  Priory 
church.  They,  no  doubt,  are  the  heirs  general; 
the  heir  male  is  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

From  Henry  to  James,  Christchurch  remained 
in  the  Crown.  The  latter  sovereign  granted  it 
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to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  Prince  Chai 
whence  it  passed  by  sale  through  various  ha» 
and  finally  was  purchased  by  Sir  George  Ros' 
1790.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Strt 
nairn, 

Tho  Priory  buildings  stood  to  the  south  of 
ohnreh,  and  but  scanty  traces  of  them  rem 
There  are  considerable  fragments  of  the  c 
tainiug  wall  to  the  sonth  and  east,  and 
fragments  of  two  mural  towers  and  the  gi 
way.  On  tho  low  ground  on  the  Stour  to 
sonth-woat,  on  the  edge  of  the  wet  land  oa 
“ quoMPS,”  are  traces  of  a large  fishpc 
Beyond  tho  mill  are  the  “ convent  meadov 
On  the  corbel  shields  terminating  the  drip-st 
of  the  west  doer  of  the  tower,  are,  dexter,  w 
appears  to  be  a " cross  patonce  " for  de  Fortib 
and  sinister,  RIonfcaoute  quartering  Monthern 

G.  T.  C 


“ICE  ON  PARLE  FBANgilS.” 

0-V  Monday,  the  llbh  inst,,  as  we  announr 
opened  atthe  ^cole  des  Beaux  Art.s  in  Paris, 
fifthannual  congressof  Frenoharohitects.  Inai 
tion  to  the  varions  meetings  that  took  place  in 
course  of  tho  week,  and  at  which  were  discus 
a number  of  purely  teohnioal  questions, 
members  have  visited  many  of  the  new  bn 
ings  in  Paris.  On  Tuesday  the  congress  vis; 
the  works  of  the  Exhibition,  which  wereexami 
with  great  interest. 

None  but  those  who  havo  watobed  the  gigai 
enterprise  from  the  day  that  the  first  spad 
of  earth  was  thrown  np,  can  form  any  adeqc 
idea  of  the  extraordinary  energy  with  which 
works  of  the  Exhibition  have  been  dirooted. 
is  scarcely  nine  months  since,  in  these  pages, 
spoke  of  the  traditional  aspect  of  the  Cbamj 
Mars,  and  the  gaiety  of  tho  Trooadero.  N 
the  palaces  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine  aro  in 
advanced  a state  that, notwithstanding  them 
croakers,  nothing  short  of  some  dire  c-atastro 
will  prevent  the  Exhibition  from  being  ope 
at  tho  appointed  time.  It  is  to  be  remarked  i 
that  the  whole  aspect  of  the  work  has  chan 
within  a very  short  period;  not  long  sine 
seemed  impossible  that  out  of  the  chaos  or 
conld  be  established  in  entneienb  time.  Ofi 
Trocadero  the  great  ball  is  rapidly  rising,  • 
roofing  of  the  wings  is  being  posed,  while 
tbo  Champ  de  Mars  the  gigantio  galleries  ; 
progressing  steadily,  Tho  term  gigantio  is 
exaggeration,  as  all  will  agree  when  the  Exh: 
tion  is  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Paris,  wh 
is  famona  for  such  features,  baa  within  the  1 
few  days  been  gifted  with  a new  and  beanti 
rond-point',  the  Place  da  Trocadero,  which  ^ 
be  one  of  the  attractions  in  1878,  ia  already  1 
out  with  large  trees  and  grassy  slopes  ; inde 
when  this  portion  of  the  Exhibition  is  complet 
the  great  Napoleon’s  idea  will  be  fully  carr 
out,  that  of  having  a Palace  on  the  Trocade 
which  is  undoubtedly,  with  all  dne  deference 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  opinion  concerning  Charii 
cross,  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  the  world. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  first  stone  of  t 
hospital  erected  at  Levallois-Perrot,  near  Pai 
at  the  cost  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  is  to  ta 
place  before  long.  The  building  will  stand  or 
piece  of  ground  comprised  between  the  Rues 
Villiers,  de  Beauchamp,  de  Catalogue,  a 
Cbaptal.  On  the  facade,  and  towards  the  E 
de  Villiers,  there  will  be  two  lawns ; in  the  rt 
there  will  be  a large  garden  for  the  use  of  t 
invalids.  The  number  of  beds  will  be  abc 
forty,  of  which  twenty-fonr  will  be  for  t 
patients.  A consulting-room  will  be  open  1 
the  poblio,  but  English  persons  will  be  alo 
admitted  to  the  hospital.  The  hospital  will ' 
named  Hertford  Hospital.  M.  Sanson  is  t 
architect,  This  new  gift,  in  addition  to  t 
numerous  charities  that  Sir  Bicbard  Wallace  h 
organised  in  Paris,  amongst  others  a system 
pablic  drinking.fountains,  which,  though  answe 
ing  admirably  their  purpose,  are  sadly  deficie 
in  that  element  of  artistic  beanty  to  which 
fountain  so  natarslly  lends  itself,  will  inorea 
the  respect  and  gratitude  which  the  Farisia 
bear  for  Sir  Bichard  Wallace. 

The  demolitions  rendered  necessary  by  t 
piercing  of  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain  ha 
destroyed  many  important  houses.  We  ha 
spoken  of  the  house  in  which  Marat  was  kille 
At  the  present  moment  a mansion  is  d. 
appearing  which  saw  the  grandenr  of  t 
seventeenth  century,  the  elegancies  of  t 
eighteenth  century,  and  which  felt  the  throes 
the  Eevolation.  What  remains  of  this  house, 
at  No.  11,  in  the  Rne  St.  Dominique  St.  Gt 
main.  Built  in  1634,  the  mansion,  after  havii 
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len  the  property  of  Marshal  Montmorency  and 
0 Dao  de  Valentinois,  came  into  the  possession 
the  unfortunate  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  the 
jvoted  friend  of  Marie  Antoinette;  indeed,  many 
time  has  the  Qaeen  stayed  in  the  hotel.  Many 
the  decorations  which  to  the  amatenrs  were 
jowu  were  by  their  nature  fixtures,  and  the 
'esent  owner  has  sold,  for  the  earn  of  -i^OC  OJ,,  to 
rich  amateur,  some  beautiful  Lonis  the 
xteenth  wood-carvings.  But  the  work  of 
jmolition  has  laid  bare  a superbly-painted 
tiling,  probably  the  work  of  an  Italian  artist, 
liis  ceiling  is  oval,  and  at  each  corner  of  the 
om  are  groups  of  amorini,  engarlanded  with 
)wers.  Iq  the  next  room,  the  ceiling  of  the 
)udoir  is  also  ornamented  with  a number  of 
apids,  and  in  an  alcove  is  a Venus  asleep.  The 
hole  is  an  interesting  relic  of  the  “ Grand 
hole.” 

Fans. 


THE  STATE  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS  IN 
PRUSSIA. 

The  modern  history  of  Prussia, — the  head  and 
intre  of  the  new  German  Empire, — is  essen* 
illy  military  in  its  main  featnres.  The  influence 
i Europe  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  strength 
its  armies  and  the  skill  of  its  commanders, 
hich  directly  and  indireotly  have  been  felt  all 
■er  the  Continent.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
oumanian  forces  are  organised  purely  on  a 
srmau  system,  and  their  military  handbooks 
e those  nsed  in  the  Prussian  army.  But, 
eanwhile,  as  the  report  lately  prepared  by  Mr. 
msul.General  Crowe  shows,  Prnasia  has  not, 
iiilst  improving  her  system  of  warefare,  ne- 
ected  to  cultivate  the  peaceful  arts,  for 
uch  progress  has  recently  been  made  in  this 
rection. 

The  first  feature  of  a striking  kind  in  relation 
Prussia  is  the  close  alliance  which  exists  be- 
reen  the  State  and  the  arts,  for  their  teaching 
id  management  are  here,  perhaps,  more 
irely  a duty  of  the  Government  than  in  any 
her  European  nation.  At  the  same  time,  a 
'mewhab  stringent  line  is  drawn  between  what 
ay  bo  termed  high  art  and  industrial  art.  The 
rmer  is  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of 
lucalion  and  Public  Worship,  the  latter  belongs 
the  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce, 
division  which  can  scarcely  be  upheld  in  theory, 
id  the  practical  advantages  of  which  appear  to 
) small,  and  which  is  radically  wrong,  since  it 
^s  a distinct  tendency  to  lower  industrial  art. 
ut  even  this  division  is  nob  thoroughly  upheld, 
gain,  all  the  art  establishments  in  Prussia  are 
lite  the  creatures  of  the  State,  founded  by  it 
id  supported  by  the  Government  funds ; but 
ley  nevertheless  in  law  are  regarded  as  cor- 
irate  bodies  which  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  are 
ibjeob'to  the  liabilities  which  belong  to  in- 
viduals  (“  Reohte  Einer  juriatischen  Person”), 
hus  they  necessarily  have  some  small  msaanre 
' self-control,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  are 
bate  iustitutioDS. 

Let  us  take  the  educational  establishments 
ider  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
id  Public  Worship,  of  which  there  are  two 
ain  divisions.  There  are,  first  of  all,  the 
ihools  of  what  may  be  called  fine  art,  consisting 
: the  Academies  of  Berlin,  Kiinigsberg,  Dussol- 
irf,  Cassel,  and  Hannau,  where  drawing  and 
linting  are  taught.  Ou  the  other  hand,  design 
r industrial  purposes  is  taught  in  the  industrial 
rawing-Bohoola  at  Berlin,  Breslau,  Konigsberg, 
anzig,  Magdeburg,  and  Erfurt ; but  no  informa- 
on  of  a more  detailed  kind  is  given  to  us,  so  that 
is  impossible  to  state  any  particulars  as  to  the 
ge  of  the  pupils,  the  periods  of  education,  and  so 
)rth.  The  funotion,  so  far  as  education  goes, 
[■  the  MinTster  of  Commerce  are,  on  the  other 
and,  conoetned  with  the  Academy  of  Arohiteo. 
ire  C'  Bau  Akademie  ”)  at  Berlin  and  the 
Jveral  provincial  schools  of  architecture;  but 
le  observation  we  have  already  made  as  to  the 
bsurdity  of  the  division  of  the  duties  of  the 
wo  Government  departments  here  applies  again 
dth  equal  force.  Passing  to  other  institutions, 
noh  as  exhibitions  and  so  forth,  we  may  tonch 
rst  on  those  under  the  control  of  the  Minister 
f Commerce.  These  consist  of  the  Museum  of 
udustiial  Art  at  Berlin,  aud  of  the  branch 
chools,  more  or  less  connected  with  the  centra! 
istitubioD,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  various 
rovinoial  towns.  This  institution,  says  Mr. 
■rowe,  is  “very  similar  in  character  to  the 
ihoola  of  South  Kensington  and  its  dependeu- 
ies.”  It  is  therefore,  we  perceive,  at  once  an 
xhibiting  and  an  educational  body,  so  that  it 
muld  have  added  to  the  value  of  the  informa- 


tion on  the  arts  in  Prussia  if  we  had  been  told 
how  it  exists  side  by  side  with  the  industrial  art 
schools  under  the  Minister  of  Education.  It  seems 
to  possess  some  private  funds,  and  to  receive  an 
additional  sum  to  aid  it  from  the  State,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  Minister  has  a share  in  appointing 
the  committee  of  management.  Before  touching 
further  on  the  duties  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, it  is  well  here  to  mention  that  in  all  the 
establishments, — nominally,  at  any  rate,  under 
his  care, — he  has  the  right  to  appoint  the  various 
professors,  teachers,  and  officials.  Coming  now 
to  those  institutions  over  which  he  has  merely 
the  managing  power,  as  distinguished  from  the 
edaoabional  as  well  as  managing,  we  find  that 
under  his  charge  are  the  Royal  Musoums  of 
Berlin  aud  the  National  Gallery.  The  first  of 
these  establishments  comprises  eight  distinct 
divisions, — the  gallery  of  pictures,  of  sculpture, 
of  casta;  the  antiquarian  collection;  the  collec- 
tion of  vases;  of  prints  and  drawings;  of  ethno- 
graphical objects  ; and  lastly  of  Egyptian  anti- 
quities. The  actual  management  of  this  great 
national  establishment  appears  singularly  com- 
plicated. Nominally,  as  we  have  said,  it  belongs 
to  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Education;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  placed,  since  1870,  under 
what  Mr.  Crowe  calls  the  “ protectorate  ” of 
the  Crown  Prince,  in  place  of  that  of  the 
Emperor,  whatever  that  may  be,  possibly  an 
office  akin  to  the  " visitor  ” of  our  English 
schools  and  colleges,  who  is  a more  ornamental 
than  useful  personage,  whilst  the  Emperor  him- 
self  still  possesses  a right  of  veto  where  the 
expenditure  on  a single  work  of  art  is  likely  to 
exceed  the  sum  of  15,000  marks.  Hero  we  have 
already  three  persons  concerned,  but  the  more 
immediate  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
general  director,  who  looks  after  the  eight 
divisional  directors;  and  this  general  director 
is  bound,  in  case  he  desires  to  make  a purchase 
exceeding  the  sum  of  1,500  marks,  to  consult  the 
Technical  Commission  of  Five,  who  are  chosen 
from  the  divisional  directors  and  the  general 
body  of  artists.  This  system  seems  one  from 
which  we  shall  nob  learn  much  in  this  country, 
for  there  can  be  no  real  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  none  of  the  credit  which  comes  from  respon- 
sible duties  ably  performed.  It  seems,  indeed, 
that  already  a change  is  probable,  and  that  the 
poet  of  general  director  is  likely  shortly  to  be 
abolished.  The  National  Gallery,  the  nucleus  of 
which  was  formed  from  the  Wagener  bequest,  is 
a collection  of  piotures  chiefly  by  German  artists, 
managed  by  a director  whose  purchasing  powers 
are  controlled  by  a oommission  of  art-artists  and 
persons  well  known  for  a knowledge  of  art. 
To  this  institution  the  State  allots  300,000 
marks  per  annum.  The  increase  in  the 
contents  of  these  galleries  during  late  years 
has  been  considerable.  Without  going  into , 
details,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention,  by  way  of 
example,  that  since  1870  no  less  than  130  works 
of  the  Dutch  school  have  been  added  to  the 
Picture  Gallery, — three  Vandyks,  two  Albert 
Diirers,  and  three  Sneyders,  with  many  other 
works  by  equally  celebrated  painters  have, 
during  this  period,  enriched  the  National  collec- 
tion. Three  hundred  and  twenty  articles  have 
been  added  to  the  collection  of  bronzes,  and 
more  than  two  thousand  objeota  have  increased 
the  value  of  the  department  of  antiquities.  It 
is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  the 
clumsiness  of  existing  arrangements  in  Prussia, 
art,  both  in  the  shape  of  education  and  of  actual 
objects,  is  largely  cultivated  iu  this  part  of  the 
German  ompire.  But  a careful  consideration  of 
the  present  system  in  Prussia  seems  to  show 
that  it  is  inferior  In  many  respects  to  smaller 
and  leas  influential  oountries.  It  is  only  fair, 
however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  traditions  of 
Prnasia  are  essentially  military,  and  that  her 
European  position  has  been  gained  by  arms,  and 
that  her  rulers  are  celebrated  iu  history,  aud 
look  for  reward  iu  the  eyes  of  their  country- 
men  first  of  all  as  soldiers.  Frederick  the  Great 
was  a general.  The  Emperor  William  is  essen- 
tially a soldier.  The  arts  are  generally  supposed 
to  droop  amidst  the  clash  of  arms  and  armed 
preparation,  and  though  this  has  not  been 
actually  the  case  in  Prussia,  it  seems  that  the 
fine  arts  have  not  flouriahed  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  less  powerful  nations  where  the  rulers  and 
the  people  have  devoted  more  time  to  the  arts  of 
peace. 


Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — This 
Society  has  invited  a competition  by  students  in 
the  offices  of  architects  for  prizes  offered  by  the 
society.  A list  of  the  prizes  has  been  issued. 


ROMAN  AMPHITHEATRES.* 

No  relics  of  the  period  which  preceded  tho 
Gothic  invasion  affords  us  such  an  insight  into 
the  rough  yet  civilised  manners  and  oustoras  of 
the  citizens  of  Rome,  and  of  the  vast  multitudes 
who  bowed  to  the  imperial  rule,  as  do  the  stately 
amphitheatres  whose  ruins  still  grace  so  many 
Italian  towns,  though  earthquakes  have  levelled 
some,  and  tempests  are  gradually,  but  not  loss 
surely,  destroying  those  which  yet  remain. 

It  is  proposed  to  arrange  tho  following  re- 
marks in  three  divisions  : — First,  briefly  d\^el!ing 
on  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Homan  amphi- 
theatres ; secondly,  on  the  plan  and  general 
arrangement ; and  thirdly,  on  the  construction 
and  materials  employed  in  their  erection. 

It  can  hardly  be  donbted  that  the  Romans 
obtained  their  ideas  of  amphitheatres  from  the 
Etruscans,  and  the  remains  at  Sutriare  a strong 
argument  in  favour  of  this  belief,  where  we  see 
a natural  amphitheatre  formed  on  the  sloping 
sides  of  a hill,  with  the  seats  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  tufa  rock.  The  Greek  amphitheatres  were 
also  constructed  in  the  same  manner;  sometimes 
Nature  herself  formed  the  amphitheatre  almost 
without  the  labour  of  man,  and  at  other  times 
an  ancient  stone  quarry  was  converted  by  small 
trouble  into  an  amphitheatre  accommodating 
many  thousands  of  spectators.  Such  amphi- 
theatres as  these  can  scaroely  be  said  to  have 
been  erected,  since  they  were  chiefly  formed  by 
excavation,  aud  it  remained  for  the  Romans 
under  C.  Scribonius  Curio  to  erect  the  first 
building  of  this  kind,  in  Rome  itself;  though 
history  gives  such  strange  accounts  of  this 
sbruotare  that  they  sound  almost  fabulous.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  consisted  of  two  wooden 
theatres  placed  back  to  back  and  made  to  revolve 
on  pivots,  so  that  by  means  of  windlasses  and 
machinery,  detailed  by  Pliny,  the  visorium  of 
each  could  be  brought  round  face  to  face  and 
united  on  the  line  of  its  diameter,  or  it  could  be 
used  as  two  separate  theatres.  Piiny  narrates 
that  it  was  formed  “ of  two  large  theatres  of 
wood  mortised  together  in  a singular  manner, 
and  suspended  so  as  to  turn  freely,  on  both 
sides  of  which  were  exhibited  tho  afternoon 
shows  of  plays.” 

The  name  “ amphitheatrum  ” was  first  given 
to  the  building  in  the  Campus  Martins,  erected 
soon  after  thisby  Julius  Cmsar,  aud  which  was  also 
of  wood  ; but  both  these  were  probably  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  Statilius  Taurus,  iu  B.C.  29,  erected 
the  first  stone  amphitheatre  at  the  oommand  of 
Augustus.  This  was  also  situated  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  but  the  seats  and  the  whole  of  the 
interior  being  of  wood,  it  met  the  same  fate  as 
its  predecessors.  The  Romans  at  this  period 
had  grown  enamoured  of  gladiatorial  contests, 
the  excitement  of  which  became  almost  as  neces- 
sary to  them  as  food;  aod  as  the  Imperial  city 
was  now  left  without  any  building  of  this  class, 
Vespasian  resolved  to  erect  an  amphitheatre 
which  should  eclipse  all  former  ones,  and  the 
ColoBseura,  or  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  was 
commenced.  Situated  between  the  Esquiline 
and  the  Ccolian  hills,  on  the  site  of  the  great 
artifiolal  lake  which  washed  the  walls  of  the 
Golden  House  of  Nero,  it  stood  almost  centrally 
in  ancient  Rome.  This  enormous  structure  took 
only  ten  years  and  nine  months  in  building, 
daring  which  time  15,000  men  are  said  to  have 
been  employed  on  it.  Nevertheless,  Vespasian 
did  not  live  to  see  it  completed,  and  Titus  dedi- 
Gated  it  in  A.D.  80,  although  it  was  not  fully 
completed  till  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Tho 
history  of  this  building  is  perhaps  more  varied 
than  that  of  any  other,  it  having  been  used 
during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  as  a 
castle  by  the  Frangipani  family,  in  llflO  for  a 
hospital,  aud  iu  the  seventeenth  century  for  the 
representation  of  the  Passion  plays  so  much  in 
vogue  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  finally  in  the 
year  1700  a saltpetre  manufactory  was  carried 
on  within  it.  Wherever  the  Romans  came  with 
their  conquering  legions,  we  find  traces  of  their 
amphitheatres ; so  that  nob  only  in  Italy,  as  at 
Rome,  Verona,  Polo,  Pozzuoli,  Pompeii,  and 
Capua,  bub  also  in  France,  at  Nismes  and  Arles, 
and  in  England,  at  Cirencester,  Silohester,  Dor- 
chester, and  Old  Sarum;  and  in  many  other 
countries  have  these  interesting  remains  been 
discovered.  But  when  we  reflect  on  the  gross 
butchery  which  these  ancient  buildings  have 
witnessed,  when  the  seats  were  filled,  tier  upon 
tier,  with  thousands  of  spectators  crying  out  in 
the  common  language  of  the  amphitheatre, 
“ Kill  him,  tear  him,  burn  him  ! Why  is  he  so 

* By  Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash.  Rssd  before  the  Architeo* 
tural  Association  on  Friday,  the  22ad  inst. 
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fearful  of  death?”  our  thoaghfca  are  sobered, 
and  we  cease  almost  to  regret  that  the  buildings 
are  in  ruins. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  plan  and  arrangement 
of  the  Roman  amphitheatre.  There  are  three 
main  features  in  all  structures  of  this  class : — 
the  arena;  the  gradus  spectatorum,  or  seats  for 
the  spectators,  forming  altogether  what  was 
termed  the  visorium;  and  the  colonnades  and 
vomitories,  or  staircases,  by  which  access  to  the 
seats  was  obtained.  The  arena  itself  varies  in 
size  and  proportion,  but  is  usually  about  one' 
third  of  the  shorter  axis  of  the  building  ; it  was 
usually  covered  with  sand,  as  its  name  denotes, 
but  was  sometimes  boarded.  A wall  about  15  ft. 
high,  termed  the  podium,  surrounded  the  arena, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  spectators  from 
the  enraged  lions  or  the  bounding  panther  ; and 
on  this  wall  were  rollers  which  turned  in  sockets, 
so  that  the  animals  could  not  climb  it,  the  summit 
being  frequently  protected  by  network,  as  in  the 
Colosseum,  where  Nero,  in  a fit  of  extravagance 
is  said  to  have  fastened  the  nets  with  amber, 
boads.  In  addition  to  this,  ditches  or  euripi 
sometimes  surrounded  the  arena  as  a further 
safeguard  against  any  accident.  On  the  summit 
of  the  podium  in  the  Colosseum  were  the  seats 
of  distinction  for  the  senators  and  the  emperor 
himself  j above  this  were  the  seats  for  the  eques. 
trian  order,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  upper 
classes ; above  these,  divided  by  a pracinctio,  or 
landing,  were  the  seats  for  the  popularia,  or 
middle  classes;  and  the  npper  seats  of  all  were 
occupied  by  the  pullati,  or  lower  orders.  In  the 
Colosseum  a colonnade  runs  round  above  this, 
not  usually  met  with  in  other  buildings,  which 
was  appropriated  to  the  women,  and  on  the  flat 
roof  of  this  colonnade  were  stationed  the  sailors 
• who  were  engaged  in  the  managemeut  of  the 
velarium.  Each  story  was  divided  from  the 
other  by  a prmoinotio,  and  intersected  at  intervals 
by  the  passages  leading  to  the  various  staircases. 
The  oblong  form  of  all  amphitheatres,  except  the 
double  theatre  of  Curio  and  Cmsar’s  wooden 
theatre,  which  were  oironlar,  is  a feature  which 
we  may  do  well  to  consider.  These  buildings 
were  frequently  used,  not  only  for  combats  be- 
tween man  and  beast,  but  between  small  bodies 
of  'armed  men,  and  by  the  elliptical  form  of  the 
arena  these  gladiators  were  better  able  to  extend 
their  line,  and  appeared  to  more  advantage  than  if 
they  had  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  a cironlar 
platform  with  little  scope  for  diversity  of  move- 
ments.  The  Pompeian  frescoes  afford  illus- 
trationa  of  this,  for  there  we  seldom  see  the 
combatants  massed,  but  in  a long  extended  line. 
The  scorching  rays  of  an  Italian  sun  made  it 
necessary  to  have  some  covering  over  the 
amphitheatre  during  the  games,  since  the  people 
sometimes  sat  for  six  or  eight  hours  together, 
and  oltan  took  their  places  over  night  to  secure 
a good  seat;  on  this  account  a large  awning 
called  the  velarium,  made  of  woollen  cloth  or 
silk,  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  visorium. 
The  difficulty  of  raising  and  maintaining  in  its 
position  this  vast  awning  must  have  been  great, 
when  we  remember  that  the  least  diameter  of 
the  Colosseum  is  nearly  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  Menai  Bridge,  and,  in  fact,  in  boisterous 
weather,  the  awning  could  not  be  hoisted,  and 
when  this  was  the  case  the  Romans  came  to  the 
show  in  broad  hats  and  with  a kindof  parasol  called 
umbella.  Fontana,  in  his  interesting  work, 
gives  a curious  illnstration  of  the  velarium,  but 
no  description.  Gwilt,  however,  supposes  it  to 
have  been  arranged  in  the  following  manner : — 
A cable  being  placed  round  the  edge,  and  follow- 
ing the  curve  of  the  podium,  strong  ropes  were 
attached  to  it  in  the  direction  of  the  radiating 
walls  on  the  plan,  and  passing  through  pulleys  in 
the  heads  of  the  masts  ranged  round  the  building 
and  resting  on  corbels ; there  were  240  of  these 
masts  in  the  Colosseum,  each  one  passing  through 
a hole  in  the  cornice  and  socketing  into  the 
corbels  below  ; these  ropes  were  then  brought 
through  the  heads  of  the  masts  and  down  to  the 
ground,  where  nnmerons  windlasses  were  fixed  to 
receive  them,  and  at  a given  signal  every  wind, 
lass  commenced  its  work,  and  the  immense  tent 
moved  slowly  upwards  till  it  arrived  at  the  level 
of  the  upper  cornice,  and  when  fixed  in  its 
position,  sloped  graoefnlly  towards  the  centre; 
the  central  part,  viz.,  that  over  the  arena,  being 
left  open  to  the  sky.  The  cloth  itself  might  have 
been  moved  on  rings  attached  to  the  main  ropes, 
and  worked  by  persons  stationed  on  the  parapet. 
The  hoisting  of  the  velarium  was  in  Rome  always 
entrusted  to  sailors,  many  hundreds  being 
employed,  and  encamping  during  the  gladiatorial 
shows  in  the  neighbonrhood. 

We  now  oome  to  the  third  division  of  the 


subject;  viz.,  the  construction  and  materials 
employed.  The  construction  of  almost  all 
amphitheatres  was  a succession  of  cross  walls 
converging  towards  the  centres  of  the  different 
arcs,  intersected  by  other  walls  ol  gradually 
increasing  diameter,  pierced  by  arches  on  which 
were  bedded  the  seats  for  the  spectators,  and 
four  principal  gateways  were  placed  at  the 
extremities  of  the  major  and  minor  axes  of  the 
ellipse.  The  Colosseum  at  Rome,  though  nob  so 
skilfully  or  carefully  built  as  some  other 
examples,  is,  as  it  were,  an  epitome  of  all  other 
amphitheatres.  This  vast  structure  had  four 
corridors  running  entirely  round  it  on  the  ground 
level,  the  two  largest  being  on  the  exterior,  and 
forming  a sort  of  covered  portico  or  ambulatory, 
each  corridor  being  roofed  by  a oontinuoas  semi- 
circular  vault  supported  on  square  piers.  Between 
the  second  and  third  corridors  is  a large  space 
occupied  by  staircases  leading  to  the  various 
seats;  the  entrances  to  the  staircases  being  from 
the  second  and  third  corridors^  from  the  latter 
also  are  other  entrances  into  staircases  which 
are  in  another  space  between  the  third  and  fourth 
corridors.  The  third  corridor,  which  must  have 
been  very  dark,  received  a small  amount  of  light 
by  holes  in  the  vault.  We  are  apt  to  affirm  that 
the  aucients  never  built  hurriedly,  but  in  this 
vast  structure,  which  some  maintain  only  took 
ten  years  and  nine  months  to  build,  we  see 
striking  evidences  both  in  the  work  of  Vespasian 
and  Titus  of  the  rapid  way  in  which  the  works 
were  pushed  on.  Carelessly-dressed  stones, — 
many  of  the  arcades  being  unequally  spaced 
out, — no  mouldings  preserving  the  same  level 
throughout  the  building,  and  the  profiles  of  the 
mouldings  themselves  in  some  cases  unfinished, 
all  tend  to  strengthen  this  belief;  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  all  this  loose  detail,  there  is  perhaps  no  build- 
ing  in  the  world  which  has  called  forth  such 
universal  admiration  as  the  Colosseum.  The 
general  effect  of  the  Colosseum  would  have  been 
far  finer  without  the  upper  or  fourth  story,  which 
is  eo  heavy  and  unmeaning  that  some  have 
even  doubted  whether  it  was  part  of  the 
original  structure,  and  I believe  this  is  the  only 
amphitheatre  which  has  this  addition.  The 
amphitheatre  at  Verona  has  only  three  stories, 
and  the  exterior  elevation  has  consequently  a 
more  msthetic  proportion.  Mr.  Fergusson  con- 
jectures,  in  hia  “ History  of  Arohiteoture,"  that 
this  upper  story  may  have  been  added  for  the 
purpose  of  working  the  velarium,  and  this  seems 
more  probable,  since  to  cover  so  vast  a surface 
with  an  awning  would  be  next  to  impossible 
without  some  apace  on  which  the  sailors  who 
worked  the  velarium  could  carry  on  their  opera- 
tions; and  this  would  be  provided  by  the  flat 
roofing  covering  the  colonnade.  Mr.  Parker  is 
of  opinion  that  this  story  is  of  the  third  century, 
and  that  there  was  originally  one  of  wood  of  a 
somewhat  similar  design.  The  system  of  Roman 
vaulting  has  been  so  ably  described  by  Mr.  Phene 
Spiers  in  his  paper  on  the  “ Roman  Baths,”  * 
that  I only  briefly  dwell  upon  it ; for,  indeed, 
the  vaulting  which  exists  in  the  ruins  of  amphi- 
theatres  is  of  a most  elementary  character,  its 
purpose  being  usually  to  roof  the  passages 
leading  to  the  seats,  and  for  supporting  the  sob- 
structures.  The  principal  materials  employed 
in  the  Colosseum  are,  stone,  brick,  concrete,  and 
pumice  stone.  Tiburtine  stone,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called.  Travertine  (though  tho  former  is  the 
more  correct  name  as  tho  original  quarries  were 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  near  Tivoli),  forms 
the  facing  of  the  outer  walls,  also  the  piers  of 
the  two  outer  corridors,  the  centres  of  the 
arches,  and  some  bands  in  the  inner  walls. 
The  stone  is  largely  used  at  the  present  day 
in  Rome,  and  forms  an  excellent  facing  stone, 
almost  like  marble.  The  stonework  in  many 
cases  is  not  bonded  with  the  brickwork,  and 
in  some  instances  has  entirely  separated  from 
it,  leaving  a straight  vertical  joint.  Large 
blocks  of  tufa  are  also  used  for  the  filling  in, 
but  the  Roman  architects  did  not  consider  the 
tufa  walls,  or  even  the  tufa  and  brick  com- 
bined, capable  of  sustaining  the  oorapreesion 
which  the  numerous  rows  of  seats  and  the  vast 
concourse  of  spectators  who  occupied  them 
would  necessarily  subject  them  to:  so  at  frequent 
intervals  they  cut  away  the  brickwork  and  in. 
serted  piers  of  travertine  to  assist  in  carrying 
the  weight.  The  stonework  of  the  Colosseum  was 
originally  held  together  by  iron  cramps;  these 
have  rusted,  and  eventually  split  the  stone,  and 
have  fallen  out  or  been  carried  away,  perhaps  to 
be  used  again  to  cause  more  similar  destruction. 

I know  of  no  example  of  the  opus  reticulatum  in 


* See  pp,  310,  355,  antt, 


the  Colosseum ; nevertheless,  it  was  commo 
used  in  contemporary  buildings.  Itconsistec 
small  pyramidal  blocks  of  tufa,  flat  on  one  si 
and  about  2iin.  by  2J  in.  square  on  the  f£ 
and  pressed  into  a bed  of  concrete  while  w 
and  forming,  as  its  name  implies,  an  appeara* 
like  network.  Tho  main  body  of  the  work  ie|i 
brick,  and  some  of  the  finest  quality.  The  bri|( 
are  tile-shaped,  about  1 ft.  by  1 ft.  6 in., 
were  called  by  the  Romans  lateras,  and  fori 
when  bedded,  the  famous  opus  lateritiuvi. 
first  century  produced  the  finest  brickwork 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  iu  Nero’s  time  we  b;| 
ten  courses  to  the  foot  of  these  tiledike  brh 
laid  with  an  almost  imperceptible  mortar  joi 
but  after  the  reign  of  .Trajan,  the  bricks  w 
made  thicker  and  the  mortar-joints  also  inoreasj 
being  often  1 in.  thick,  till,  in  the  fourth  cl 
tury,  and  during  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
find  the  brickwork  measuring  four  courses  to 
foot,  and  by  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  itj 
easy  to  ascertain  the  date  of  any  Roman  brij 
work  with  tolerable  accuracy.  The  Colosse 
possesses  good  specimens  of  first-oentury  bri 
work,  and  also  the  Ampbitheatrura  Caetrens® 
Rome,  and  also  some  contemporary  brickw' 
from  the  Palace  of  Nero,  date  A.D.  60,  Here 
see  the  tile-work  called  opus  /ater»riu7Ji  bed( 
in  mortar  composed  of  jpozzolana  and  lime 
propoitions  of  about  three  of  the  former  to  ( 
of  the  latter. 

The  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  conor 
{fartura)  at  Rome  is  at  the  ruins  cf  the  1 
porium,  B.C.  195.  A vast  amount  of  conor 
was  need  in  the  Colosseum,  chiefly  for  filling 
the  vaulting  and  internal  walls  ; but  finding  t 
material  too  heavy,  pumioe-stone  was  emplo] 
for  the  vaults,  as  it  could  easily  be  obtained  fr 
the  neighbourhood,  and  is  found  at  the  pres( 
day  mixed  with  the  Roman  tufa  in  bods  a f 
inohes  thick.  All  concrete  is  liable  to  fracti 
by  the  shrinkage  of  the  material,  and  in  walls 
any  great  length  the  fractures  occur  at  eq' 
distances  apart  (as  in  the  Roman  walls  of  Ri< 
borough  Castle).  Whether  the  Romans  w 
aware  of  this  fact  or  not  is  uncertain,  but  tl 
frequently  introduced  layers  of  thin  bricks 
intervals  to  tie  the  whole  mass  together,  o 
perhaps  more  with  the  idea  of  bonding  the  wc 
than  of  counteracting  its  shrinkage.  This  t 
bonding  may  be  seen  in  almost  all  Roman  oc 
Crete  walls  in  Europe,  and  in  the  Temple 
Minerva  Medica  at  Rome. 

Though  not  strictly  within  the  province  of 
architectural  paper,  it  may  be  well  to  ton 
briefly  on  the  sports  and  combats  which  tot 
place  on  the  arena.  The  gladiatorial  enoountr 
were  either  between  themselves  or  with  wi 
beasts,  and  special  schools  were  institute 
where  the  gladiators  underwent  rigorous  tra: 
ing.  Gladiators  were  first  exhibited  in  Rome 
B.C.  488,  by  M.  and  D.  Brutus ; aud  thi 
were  all  bound  by  a solemn  oath, — ” We  swet 
after  the  dictation  of  Eumolpus,  to  suffer  dea’ 
by  fire,  bonds,  stripes,  and  the  sword,  and  wha 
ever  else  Eumolpas  may  command,  as  truegladi 
tors  we  bind  ourselves  body  and  soul  to  oi 
master’s  service.” — (Petronius.)  In  the  ear 
days  of  Rome,  before  the  public  taste  beoan 
degraded,  the  office  of  gladiator  was  confined 
the  lowest  classes ; but  the  thirst  for  populi 
applause  induced  men  of  good  family,  and  eve 
senators,  to  enter  the  lists;  and  hence  we  fit 
an  edict  forbidding  persons  of  exalted  rank  fro: 
enteringjtbe  arena.  Previously  to  the  perfora 
ance  of  any  spectacle  the  walls  were  placardet 
and  notices  (libelli)  issned  by  the  editor  < 
showman,  stating  the  nature  of  the  exhibitio 
and  the  names  of  the  oombatants,  and  thee 
notices  were  frequently  illustrated,  after  tb 
manner  of  our  nineteenth-century  play-bills.  0 
the  appointed  day,  those  who  had  not  previousl 
obtained  tickets  took  up  their  positions  at  day 
break,  and  sometimes  over-night.  The  equite. 
the  popularia,  and  pullati  being  seated,  wet 
followed  by  the  senators,  who  had  previousl 
sent  their  biselli,  or  chairs  of  state,  to  be  place' 
on  the  podium.  Then  a flourish  of  trumpets  ani 
a grand  procession  announced  the  arrival  of  th 
emperor,  who,  sitting  at  the  suggestus,  or  roys 
box,  gave  the  order  for  the  sports  to  oommenct 
At  first  the  combats  are  comparatively  tame,  bn 
as  soon  as  the  fiery  blood  of  the  gladiators  L 
roused,  they  throw  away  the  wooden  staves  witi 
which  they  have  been  fighting,  and  take  to  th 
sword  and  buckler,  and  the  reiiarius,  with  hi' 
net  and  trident,  seeks  to  entangle  and  despato'. 
the  secutor,  who  follows  him  round  aud  roam 
the  arena  with  his  deadly  knife.  The  victor  look 
np  at  the  vast  sea  of  beads,  and  awaits  the 
signal  of  the  up  or  down  turned  thumbs  of  th. 
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peotatora  before  taking  up  hia  sword  to  deapatoh 
is  victim.  The  death. signal  is  given,  the  sword 
eacends,  and  the  corpse  is  dragged  oS  the  arena 
7 a large  hook  to  the  spoliarixirn.,  through  the 
Orta  Libitinensis,  or  Gate  of  Death.  And  now  the 
reat  trap,  doors  on  the  surface  of  the  arena  are 
sen  to  open,  and  vast  wooden  cages  appear, 
ontaining  the  wild  beasts,  which  “leap  ont  of 
be  earth,”  as  an  old  writer  has  it.  The  cages 
pen  spontaneously,  then  sink  into  the  earth 
gain,  and  the  ferocions  animals  let  loose  on 
be  arena  are  slaughtered  by  the  bloodthirsty 
ladiators.  The  apparatus  for  bringing  the  wild 
easts  on  to  the  arena  in  this  manner  only  existed 
1 some  amphitheatres,  bub  not  at  Pompeii  or 
erona.  The  recent  excavations  at  the  Colossenm 
ave  brought  to  light  traces  of  the  grooves  in 
hioh  these  lifts  or  pegmata  worked,  and  also  the 
base  for  the  counterpoises,  and  the  sockets  in 
hioh  turned  the  pivots  of  the  capstans  used  for 
orking  the  apparatus.  These  lifts  may  also 
ave  been  used  for  bring  up  the  ships  which 
ere  to  take  part  in  the  naumachia  or  naval 
igagement,  and  in  the  Colosseum  a vast  gulf 
jparated  the  arena  into  two  parts,  so  that  when 
le  boards  which  covered  it  were  removed  any 
Tge  stage  properties  could  be  lifted  on  to  the 
•ena.  These  sub-arena  buildings  or  sub- 
ructures  were,  perhaps,  the  moat  interesting 
3rtion  of  the  amphitheatres,  and,  as  it  is  the 
nbition  of  many  persons  to  see  behind  the 
jenes  of  a modem  theatre,  so  it  must  have 
jen  the  desire  of  many  a Roman  citizen  to  see 
3I0W  the  arena  and  get  an  insight  into  the 
ysteries  which  caused  wild  beasts  to  spring 
it  of  the  earth  and  ships  to  float  on  the  surface 
■ the  arena ; for  Seneca  writes, — “ The  eyes  of 
10  silly  people  are  astonished  at  all  these  sadden 
overaents,  the  causes  of  which  they  do  not 
iderstand.”  This  species  of  amusement  gave 
i name  to  the  buildings  which  were  specially 
ivoted  to  them,  and  those  at  Rome  were 
iry  similar  to  excavated  amphitheatres.  The 
iumachia  of  Augustus  was  1,800  ft.  long  by 
200  ft.  broad  ; and  at  the  sea-fight  held  there 
iring  the  reign  of  Julius  Caesar  4,000  seamen 
id  1,000  marines  were  engaged.  These  7iau. 
achia  were  constructed  of  stone,  as  we 
,ad  that  that  of  Domitian  was  pulled  down  to 
ipair  the  Circus  Maximus.  No  amphitheatre  was 
ipable  of  being  used  as  a naumachia  unless 
:'Ovicled  with  vast  underground  works  and 
•ainage  on  a largo  scale ; the  amphitheatres 
Verona  and  Pompeii,  for  this  reason,  could 
iver  have  been  need  for  this  pnrpose,  but  in 
lose  of  Rome,  Capua,  Pozzaoli,  and  Pola,  these 
jtertainments  were  undoubtedly  provided, 
epresentations  of  the  chase  were  not  wanting 
nong  the  amusements  of  the  arena,  and  trees 
rn  up  by  the  roots  were  transplanted  on  its 
irfaco,  and  wild  boar  and  stag  hunts  took  place 
1 these  temporary  forests,  as  may  be  seen  de- 
leted in  the  frescoes  at  Pompeii ; and  Calpurins 
iscribes  the  visit  of  a country  lad  to  Rome,  who 
lates  all  the  wonderful  things  he  saw  there. 
We  saw  the  amphitheatre,  with  interwoven 

ama  rising  to  heaven I saw  all  kinds 

wild  beasts, not  only  those  oarni- 

irous  monsters  of  the  forests,  but  sea  monsters, 
gather  with  fighting  bears."  Sixty-two  amphi- 
eatres  are  enumerated  by  Clerisseau  in  his 
Antiquities  of  Prance,”  as  still  existing;  but 
will  hardly  be  necessary  to  mention  all  of 
ese,  as  the  remains  of  some  are  scarcely  traoe- 
ile;  however,  wo  may  consider  a few  of  the 
ore  important  ones.  Tho  great  amphitheatre 
Capua,  which  rivalled  the  Colosseum  in  size, 
said  to  have  held  87,000  spectators,  but  only 
of  the  seventy.fonr  arcades  that  formed  the 
wer  story  exist.  It  had  three  stories,  of  the 
jrio  order,  and  more  pure  in  detail  than  the 
doeseum.  The  sub-arena  structures  are  more 
rfeot,  although  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
an  is  nearly  identical.  We  see  the  same  dens 
r the  wild  beasts,  the  sockets  and  grooves  for 
Drking  the  pegrnata  or  lifts  by  which  they  were 
listed  on  to  the  arena ; but  the  arena,  instead 
being  a boarded  floor,  is  carried  on  vaulting, 
id  pierced  by  openings  for  the  lifts,  and  pro- 
ibly  each  of  these  trap-doors  had  a water-tight 
tvering,  to  enable  the  whole  of  the  arena  to  be 
KJded.  If  such  was  the  intention,  the  surface 
oold  not  be  covered  with  more  than  2 ft.  or 
ft.  of  water ; while  the  boats  or  galleys  for  the 
,val  engagements  would  float  in  the  deep 
nals,  three  in  number,  which  run  parallel  with 
e major  axis  of  the  ellipse,  the  other  water 
iog  merely  for  creating  an  impression  on  the 
BCtators  that  the  whole  surface  was  flooded 
an  equal  depth.  The  opus  reticulatum, 
rrounded  with  a framework  of  brick,  which 


is  found  in  this  structure,  proves  it  to  have 
been  partly  built  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  and  it  is  probable  that  a greater 
part  was  executed  in  the  secoud  century. 
It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Capua,  now  called  Santa  Maria  di  Capua  Vetere, 
and  three  miles  beyond  the  modern  town  of  that 
name,  It  is  not  positively  known  by  whom  the 
amphitheatre  of  Verona  was  erected,  yet  some 
writers  attribute  it  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
the  good  preservation  of  the  interior  is  owing  to 
its  having  been  used  for  plays  daring  the  middle 
ages;  and  this  practice  is  still  continued,  for 
when  I visited  this  picturesque  city  in  1875,  a 
stage  was  erected  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  a 
play  was  acted  one  Sunday  afternoon.  Of  the 
outer  wall  which  supported  the  portico  sur- 
rounding the  building  there  remain  only  seven 
piers.  At  the  two  extremes  are  the  principal 
entrances,  the  sides  of  which  are  parallel. 
I think  the  entrances  at  each  end  give  great 
grandeur  to  the  design,  as  they  are  more 
marked  and  architecturally  treated  than  in 
most  examples.  On  the  interior  over  the 
two  entrances  are  galleries  inclosed  on  their 
front  and  sides  by  a balustrade,  and  the  seat  of 
distinction  was  situated  here.  It  is  later  in 
date,  says  Fergusson,  than  the  Colosseum, 
Capua,  or  Nismes,  on  account  of  its  rustication  : 
this,  I think,  is  doubtful,  especially  as  this  rosti- 
cation  is  said  to  have  been  uninteotional,  and 
simply  caused  by  there  not  being  time  to  com. 
plete  the  work  as  intended.  The  idea  of  rueti. 
eating  piers  and  oolumna  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated from  this  building.  The  amphitheatre  at 
Pola,  in  Istria,  is  about  the  same  age  as  that  at 
Verona,  but  the  arena  is  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  and  only  the  outer  walla  remain. 
The  interior  may  possibly  have  been  of 
wood,  and  has  either  decayed  or  been 
burned  ; the  dimensions  are  nearly  the  same 
as  Nismes,  viz.,  436  ft.  by  346  ft.,  and 
97  ft.  high.  The  two  lower  stories  have  pilasters, 
but  the  upper  one  has  none,  and  was  probably 
built  BO  as  to  allow  of  the  masts  which  carried 
the  ropes  of  the  velarium  to  come  down  and 
socket  into  the  cornice  of  the  second  story ; and 
there  is  an  open  kind  of  battlement  terminating 
the  attic  story,  whioh  it  is  conjeotnred  bad  some 
connexion  with  the  working  of  the  awning.  There 
are  bore  the  usual  canals  for  conducting  water 
for  the  purposes  of  the  naumachia,  lined  with 
water  cement,  bub  the  substructures  only  go 
under  part  of  the  fabric,  since  the  labour  of  exca- 
vating  under  the  whole  surface  would  have  been 
enormous,  as  the  building  is  situate  on  the 
slope  of  a rooky  hill.  Four  rectangular  towers 
are  attached,  which  were  probably  provided  with 
wooden  stairs,  as  no  remains  of  stone  ones  are 
discernible,  bub  the  use  of  these  towers  has 
puzzled  the  most  learned  antiquaries,  aud  no 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  has  yet 
been  arrived  at.  The  Amphitheatre  ofPuteoli 
or  Pozzuoli,  near  Naples,  has  substructures  as 
fine  as  any  known  amphitheatre,  though  in  size 
it  is  inferior  to  the  Colosseum  or  the  Capuan 
amphitheatre.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  used 
as  a naumachia,  since  we  find  a large  central 
channel  deep  enough  to  float  a Roman  galley, 
and  ooDstructed  after  the  same  manner  as  that 
at  Capua,  with  small  square  holes  all  round  the 
arena,  which  have  evidently  been  fitted  with 
water-tight  coverings  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
water  when  tho  whole  arena  was  flooded  ; this 
would  have  been  quite  practicable  here,  but  in  the 
ColoBseam  it  could  not  have  been  done  without 
some  modifications  of  its  existing  plan.  This 
building  was  chiefly  erected  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  and  exhibits  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
construction  of  hia  time.  The  amphitheatre  of 
Pompeii  accommodated  about  10,000  or  11,000 
speotators,  and  was  constructed  chiefly  of  rough 
masonry,  called  opus  incertum,  with  quoins  of 
squared  stone,  partly  filled  in  with  rubble,  the 
whole  originally  having  been  covered  with  ashlar. 
The  entrances  are  at  each  end  of  the  ellipse. 
The  podium  was  found  to  bo  richly  ornamented 
with  frescoes  when  first  excavated,  but  this 
rapidly  peeled  off  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  amphitheatre  at  Ostriooli  is  small,  measuring 
only  312  ft.  on  its  major,  and  230  ft.  on  its  minor 
axis,  and  is  two  stories  in  height.  It  is  in  a very 
ruined  condition,  though  one  of  the  most  modern 
works  of  this  class ; nevertheless  its  simplicity  of 
design  makes  it  a valuable  specimen  of  Roman 
art. 

In  France  there  are  two  amphitheatres  of  con- 
slderable  size,  one  at  Nismes  in  Aqnitaine  and  the 
other  at  Arles,  the  former  capable  of  containing 
about  17,000  and  the  latter  20,000  spectators.  At 
Nismes,  a wooden  floor  with  trap.doors  in  it  still 


exists,  though  Mr.  Parker  is  of  opinion  that  this 
is  not  the  ancient  floor,  bat  replaced  one  of  the 
same  character.  The  substractares,  which  differ 
from  those  of  the  large  Italian  amphitheatres, 
appear  to  have  had  no  stone  staircase  for  access. 
At  Arles  there  were  originally  some  subterranean 
arches,  two  stories  of  sixty  arches  each  and  an  attic, 
well  constructed  of  carefully-fibted  stones  of  large 
size,  the  orders  employed  on  the  exterior  being 
the  Doric  and  Corinthian.  The  artistic  effect  of 
these  buildings  is  mainly  due  to  their  mass, 
combined  with  an  elegance  of  curve  which  is 
always  found  in  buildings  of  an  elliptical  form  ; 
the  circle  does  not  give  the  same  variety  or 
gracefulness  of  curve  whioh  is  found  in  an 
ellipse.  Some  buildings  strike  ns  by  their 
beauty  of  detail,  bub  it  is  evident  that  this  is  nob 
the  first’impresaion  produced  by  the  Colosseum 
or  any  other  amphitheatre  whioh  astonishes  us 
by  its  vastness.  The  solid  tufa  walls  of  the  snb. 
atructurea,  the  numerous  tiers  of  vaults  upon 
vaults  rising  with  their  rugged  outline  against 
the  blue  background  of  the  clear  Italian  sky, 
inspire  ns  with  a sense  of  reverence  towards  the 
builders  under  the  Imperial  I'ule,  conquerors  of 
the  world,  aud  masters  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
which  we,  even  in  these  latter  ages,  seem  hardly 
to  have  equalled.  It  does  one  good  to  con tem. 
plate  a block  of  tufa,  such  as  we  see  in  the  sub- 
struebures  of  the  Colosseum,  discarding  the 
bondage  of  mortar  and  euffioiently  secure  by 
reason  of  its  enormous  size,  and  bedded  with  that 
oare  whioh  the  early  builders  knew  so  well  the 
value  of.  These  solid  structures  make  our  mean 
briok  walls,  whioh  are  measured  by  inches,  look 
like  a sheet  of  paper  compared  with  an  armour, 
plate. 

Some  modem  Btruotures  have  been  erected 
which  in  many  points  are  analogous  to  the 
Roman  amphitheatres,  but  a more  difficult 
problem  than  that  which  the  Roman  architects 
had  to  solve  has  been  successfully  mastered  by 
our  modern  constructors.  In  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatres,  all  that  was  required  was  that  every 
one  should  be  able  to  see  the  doings  in  the  arena, 
but  we  have  to  provide  buildings  in  whioh  an 
assembly  can  see  and  bear  also ; it  is  not  sufficient 
for  them  to  be  spectators,  they  must  be  an 
audience.  This  difficulty  has  been  met  in  a 
fairly  satisfactory  manner  in  the  Albert  Hall. 
No  wild  beasts  are  let  loose  on  this  arena,  so  no 
podium  is  required,  and  no  English  tars  fight  on 
its  surface  iu  ships  as  in  the  ancient  naumachia, 
therefore  no  substructures  or  great  drainage 
works  are  necessary ; but  there  are  features  in 
this  building  which  carry  out  the  Roman  prin- 
ciples, though  perhaps  tho  staircases,  owing  to 
modern  ideas,  are  not  planned  on  the  same 
simple  and  masterly  manner:  nevertheless,  I 
should  advise  any  one  who  wishes  to  obtain  a 
faint  idea  of  the  grandepr  of  a Roman  amphi. 
theatre,  and  has  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  works  themselves,  to  study  this  building. 
The  shell  of  the  Albert  Hall  or  the  “ Konsingtoa 
Amphitheatre”  consists  of  two  concentric  wallp, 
between  which  are  contained  the  stairoases, 
corridors,  and  general  arrangements  for  the 
service  of  the  central  hall,  and  all  the  necessary 
offices,  &o.  The  arrangement  of  the  cunei,  or 
wedges  of  seats,  is  amphitheatrioal,  and  they  are 
entered  from  spacions  corridors  and  dormitories ; 
but  the  simple  and  stately  form  of  the  inverted 
cone  is  broken  by  three  tiers  of  boxes  running 
ronnd  the  building. 

In  considering  all  Roman  works,  it  is  well  for 
us  to  understand  as  much  as  possible  the  senti- 
ments which  actuated  the  Romans  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  edifices.  Wealthy  and  proud, 
they  delighted  in  showing  their  wealth  in  costli- 
ness of  materials  rather  than  in  delicacy  of  form 
and  thought, — to  strike  wonder  into  strangers' 
minds,  not  by  their  refinement  of  thought  as 
expressed  in  their  buildings,  bnt  by  massiveness 
and  apparent  and  frequently  real  solidity  whioh 
has  seldom  been  surpassed.  The  power  of  mass 
is  the  first  thing  which  strikes  an  ordinary 
beholder,  and  the  Romans,  as  has  been  justly 
observed,  were  an  arch-building  but  not  an 
architectural  nation.  The  arch  and  the  vault, 
grafted  on  the  Greek  models,  soon  subsidised  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  lines  whioh  were  the 
ruling  features  of  Greek  design.  Tho  Corinthian 
order  supplanted  the  manly  Doric,  and  I believe 
the  decline  of  Rome  maybe  dated  from  the  time 
when  the  simple  Doric  and  the  graceful  lonio 
were  almost  entirely  discarded,  and  the  mere- 
tricious Corinthian  became  the  nniversal  order 
in  ell  buildings.  This  is  noted  in  M.  Viollet-le- 
Duc’s  “ L^’otiires  nn  Architecture,”  so  admirably 
translated  by  Mr.  iJucknall,  where  weread,  in  re. 
ference  to  the  degeneracy  of  art  and  the  looseness 
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of  detail  in  Roman  times  in  compariaon  with  the 
Greek  epoch,  that  Roman  architects  “ had  not 
leianre  to  study  parity  of  line,  the  stone-dressera 
had  not  the  time  for  these  refinements ; it  is  less 
trouble  to  describe  a quarter  circle  with  a ccm- 
paes  than  to  find  an  indescribable  ourre,”  such 
as  the  Greek  torus.  In  one  important  item  the 
Romans  far  excelled  the  Greeks ; they  bad  the 
faculty  of  planning,  and  for  my  own  part  I never 
come  away  from  studying  a Roman  plan,  whether 
it  be  for  a temple,  a palace,  a public  bath,  or  an 
amphitheatre,  without  feeling  braced  and  re- 
freshed  in  mind,  and  strongly  impressed  with 
the  skill  of  the  Roman  architects  in  this  respect. 
We  in  the  present  day,  and  especially  in  this 
great  capital,  are  in  a position  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Roman  citizens,  anrrounded  by 
wealth  and  comfort  which  borders  on  luxury; 
we  live  iu  an  age  as  great  in  its  way  for  building, 
if  nob  for  architectural,  works,  as  any  era  of 
ancient  Rome;  and  we  architects  in  this  busy 
nineteenth  century  are  pushed  and  hurried  on  in 
our  work  like  the  Roman  architects  of  the  first 
century ; we  cannot  afford  to  give  a whole  day 
to  the  finessing  of  a curve  or  the  rounding  of  a 
torus.  Art  is  too  long,  and  life  is  too  short;  or, 
we  might  put  it,  the  work  is  too  great,  and  the 
percentage  too  small,  for  architects  to  work  in 
this  fashion ; and  an  architect  should  not  be 
obliged  to  look  out  anxiously  for  another  build- 
ing  to  occupy  his  attention  as  soon  as  one  is 
completed,  but  should  be  able  to  give  his  heart 
and  soul  to  his  work,  and  be  free  from  all  anxiety, 
which  is  incompatible  with  that  tranquillity  of 
mind  from  which  emanate  all  noble  designs. 

In  oonolusion,  I must  express  my  regret  that 
the  scope  of  this  paper  has  not  allowed  me  to 
treat  of  the  great  drainage  works  which  sup- 
plied  these  vast  structares  with  water,  and  afi  er- 
wards  conducted  it  to  the  Tiber ; for  the  aque- 
ducts which  conveyed  the  water  from  the  distant 
hills  over  the  dreary  tracks  of  the  Campagna 
were  among  the  clearest  evidences  of  the  gran- 
deur of  the  empire.  It  was  in  this  class  of  work, 
where  the  mechanical  powers  of  mind  and 
matter  were  brought  into  operation,  that  the 
Romans  were  facile  'princeps.  The  great  drain 
of  the  Colosseum  itself  was  a work  of  no  small 
magnitude,  and  the  small  drains  which  ramify 
the  soil  of  Rome  like  the  veins  and  arteries  of 
the  human  body  make  it  impossible  to  dig  down 
more  than  15  ft.  without  coming  upon  some 
supply  of  running  water.  And  now,  as  we  draw 
near  to  the  close,  not  only  of  these  remarks  but 
also  of  our  session,  I hope  that  some  few  of 
our  members  may  become  imbued  with  that 
enthusiasm  which  should  accompany  the  con- 
templation of  these  noble  works ; for  arohi- 
lecture  must  be  studied  with  love  or  not  at 
all;  and  when  wo  separate,  some| to  study  the 
beauty  of  Gothic  detail,  and  revel  in  the 
grandeur  of  the  grey  and  solemn  minster, 
and  others  to  seek  tho  shores  of  sunny  Italy, 
there  to  ponder  on  the  past  glories  of  the  Eternal 
City,  where,  as  the  poet  says, — 

“ The  Tcrj  dnat  we  tread  stirs  as  with  lie, 

And  not  a breath  but  from  the  ground  sends  up 
Something  of  human  grandeur 

let  us  look  reverently  on  these  structures,  which 
from  various  causes  have  happily  escaped  the 
cruel  hand  of  the  restorer,  and  still  go  orumbling 
on  in  untouched  solemnity,  so  that,  as  we 
traverse  tho  arcaded  Gothic  cloister,  or  the 
deep,  shady,  vaulted  corridors  of  the  Colosseum, 
which  we  admire  “as  we  admire  the  beautiful 
in  death,”  our  minds  may  haply  be  awakened  to 
the  spirit  which  actuated  these  early  builders, 
who  produced  works  which,  as  time  rolls  on, 
accumulate  increased  interest  and  veneration. 


Roman  Bremains. — Whilst  the  contractor 
for  tho  erectioD  of  the  mortuary  chapels  for  the 
new  cemetery  at  Keynsham,  Bristol,  was  last 
week  superintending  tho  digging  of  the  founda- 
tions, an  ancient  Roman  floor  was  discovered, 
about  2 ft.  from  tho  surface,  intact;  all  the 
stones  being  of  white  lias  formation,  and  nearly 
all  inch  cubes  bedded  in  mortar.  The  architect, 
Mr.  E.  T.  Boston,  is  of  opinion  that  the  floor 
formed  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  Roman  building 
of  an  earlier  date  than  Keynsham  Abbey,  which 
was  found  some  years  since,  the  floor  of  which 
was  tiled.  The  flooring  is  in  small  areas  with 
foundations  between,  which  appear  to  have  been 
some  kind  of  cells  with  walls  dividing  them  ; with 
the  exception  of  a Bath  stone  skew-back  and 
some  email  pieces  of  pottery  nothing  else  has 
been  found,  although  considerable  search  is  being 
made. 


THE  HANDEL  FESTIVAL. 

The  great  oratorio  performances,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  in  some  sense  peculiar  to  England, 
have  been  compared  by  a modern  writer  to  the 
Olyrapio  games,  as  holding  somewhat  the  same 
place  in  relation  to  English  society  which  those 
athletic  celebrations  held  to  Greek  society.  It 
is  not  very  easy,  in  spite  of  classical  dictionaries 
and  antiquarian  researches,  to  realise  to  ourselves 
what  the  Greek  games  really  were  to  those  who 
witnessed  them;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  diffi- 
cult  not  to  think  that  we  have  the  best  of 
it  in  the  matter,  and  that  our  great  festivals 
of  this  kind  appeal  to  something  more  dis- 
tinctly intellectual  than  the  contests  of  men 
in  feats  of  racing  and  wrestling  and  chario- 
teering, even  when  glorified  by  a Pindar  as  their 
poet.  It  has  become  a kind  of  recognised  order 
of  things  that  such  festivities  with  us  should  re- 
peat themselves  at  intervals  of  three  years ; and 
though  we  can  hardly  undertake,  in  justice  to 
subjects  which  call  for  our  more  immediate  and 
fuller  attention,  to  give  notes  of  the  musical 
festivals  of  the  country  in  the  ordinary  run  of 
things,  the  Handel  festival  is  so  great  an  affair, 
and  so  completely  at  present  a thing  per  se,  not 
to  be  met  with  oat  of  England,  that  a word  as  to 
the  one  which  has  just  passed  over  can  hardly  be 
considered  out  of  place  here. 

Our  experience,  as  recorded  in  this  number, 
can,  of  course,  only  embrace  two  days  of  the 
festival,  the  last  performance  taking  place  on 
the  Friday  after  these  remarks  will  have  gone 
to  press.  But  of  the  first  two  days  of  the  great 
gathering  we  can  speak,  and  that  in  terms  of 
very  decided  satisfaction  and  congratulation. 
Everything  seemed  to  go  well.  In  the  first  place 
there  was,  what  is  a great  thing  on  such  occa- 
sions, glorious  weather : a trifle  too  hot,  on 
Monday  especially,  for  complete  comfort ; but 
still  it  is  such  a great  thing,  when  people  are  out 
on  an  occasion  of  enjoyment,  to  have  bright 
sunshine  pervading  everything, — an  advantage 
the  more  to  be  prized  by  English  holiday-makers 
in  proportion  to  its  rarity.  As  a mere  spectacle, 
the  area  of  tho  building  devoted  to  the  concert 
was  a thing  to  see,  with  its  vast  parterres  of 
gaily.dressed  auditors  (ladies,  as  far  .as  wo  ob- 
served,  greatly  preponderating),  and  tho  great 
semicircle  of  performers  rising  in  front  of  them, 
with  the  organ  towering  in  their  midst,  and 
serving  to  give  scale  to  the  whole;  for  withont 
something  to  refer  the  eye  to  in  that  sense  it 
was  not  very  easy  to  realise  bow  great  was 
the  number  of  performers,  the  Crystal  Palace 
not  being  a building  of  remarkably  definite 
scale. 

The  first  day’s  performance  was  devoted,  as 
usual,  to  the  ” Messiah,”  the  work  which,  for 
various  reasons  not  very  easy  to  analyse  precisely, 
has  fixed  itself  more  deeply  in  the  heart  of  the 
English  public  than  any  other  great  musical 
composition.  And  in  regard  to  what,  of  course, 
constituted  the  great  attraction  both  on  this  day 
and  on  the  Wednesday,  the  chorus-singing,  we 
are  echoing  the  general  opinion  of  those  who 
were  present  in  recording  a very  great  and 
almost  unbroken  success.  There  were  one  or 
two  occasions  when  the  multitude  of  tenors 
on  one  side  of  the  semicircle  did  not  qnite 
get  along  in  company  with  the  multitude 
of  basses  at  the  opposite  side;  but  these 
unsteadinesses  were  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
in  every  case  were  soon  righted,  thanks 
equally  (perhaps)  to  the  coolness  and  con- 
centration of  the  conductor,  and  the  attention 
and  care  of  the  masses  who  obeyed  his  bilton. 
Apart  from  such  occasional  bitches,  almost  in. 
evitable  under  the  circumstances,  there  remains 
the  fact  that  in  Eogland  singers  can  be  got 
together,  to  the  number  of  nearly  4,000,  who  are 
capable  of  going  through  the  most  intricate  of 
Handel’s  choruses  with  almost  the  precision  of 
a picked  handful  of  voices,  without  any  previous 
rehearsal  all  together,  or  in  the  place  which  they 
occupy  at  the  performance;  for  the  hitches 
mentioned  did  not  occur  in  the  most  intricate 
movements,  many  of  which  went  with  mechanical 
accnracy.  This  is  really  something  for  English 
singers  to  “brag”  of.  As  a contemporary  has 
observed,  we  can  hardly,  perhaps,  assert  that 
they  cannot  do  this  in  Germany;  but  it  is  certain 
that  they  have  not  done  it  so  far,  and  that  sneh 
a scene  and  such  an  effect  can  be  witnessed 
and  heard  nowhere  but  in  England.  And 
even  apart  from  the  musical  effect,  one  cannot 
hub  think  that  there  must  be  a grand  moral 
influence  in  a performance  which  brings  together 
so  many  thonsands  of  people  periodically  to  listen 
to  music,  written  in  the  noblest  style  and  with 


the  noblest  intent,  and  which  implies  su 
steady  and  painstaking  labour,  and  subordinatii 
of  personal  caprice  to  a great  end.  As  a natic 
we  received  and  natoralised  George  Fredei 
Handel,  treating  him  in  his  lifetime,  perhaj 
rather  capriciously,  yet  recognising  the  gres 
ness  that  was  in  the  man ; and  he  has  certain 
more  than  repaid  his  debt  to  the  country  of  1 
adoption  by  leaving  us  such  a legacy  in  t 
shape  of  these  great  choral  works  which  ha 
taken  such  deep  root  in  the  national  sympatl 
and  feeling. 

The  choruses  are,  of  course,  the  great  featn 
of  the  Handel  festivals.  It  is  not  to  be  expect 
that  solo  voices,  even  the  best,  are  to  be  hea 
with  much  effect  in  so  vast  a space ; yet  t 
solo  performances  presented  one  or  two  poin 
of  special  interest.  One  negative  fact  in  t 
programme, — a sad  one  to  many  of  us, — was  t 
absence  from  the  bills,  for  the  first  time  sin 
the  festivals  were  set  on  foot,  of  the  name  of  t 
great  tenor  singer  who  has  become  so  asaooiat 
with  Handel  performances  that  to  many  of 
they  have  never  seemed  complete  without  hii 
bub  who  did  wisely  in  declining  again  to  face  t 
exertion  of  singing  in  so  large  an  area.  On  t 
other  hand,  there  were  one  or  two  new  appea 
ances  in  which  considerable  interest  was  fe 
The  German  baritone,  Herr  Henschel,  who 
snccess  in  London  this  year  has  beenunmistak 
able,  came  forward  to  establish  his  claim  to  rai 
as  an  oratorio  singer,  and  in  spite  of  an  almo 
ineradicable  feeling  on  the  part  of  Engli 
listeners  that  Continental  singers  “ do  not  unde 
stand  Handel  ” (a  prejudice  hardly  groundless 
won  a complete  and  well.meritod  suoceas.  St 
more  to  the  surprise  of  many,  probably,  Madan 
Patti  appeared  to  sing  two  well-known  aii 
“ Let  the  bright  Seraphim,”  and  " From  mighi 
Kings,”  in  the  course  of  the  miscellaneous  selel 
tiou  on  Wednesday.  The  favourite  prima  donj; 
met,  of  coarse,  with  au  enthusiastic  receptio; 
and  sang  with  her  usual  faultless  vooalieatio 
but  the  performance  lacked  a something  f 
which  this  conld  not  quite  atone,  and  the  e>ico 
of  the  second  air  was  rather  perhaps  an  expre 
sion  of  popular  enthusiasm  than  of  artist 
feeling.  Mr.  Lloyd  met  with  more  than  bean 
recognition  for  his  very  finished  singing;  M 
Santley  the  same;  Mr.  Cummings  and  Madan 
Patey  (the  latterespecially)  greatly  distinguisht 
themselves  by  their  pure  style  and  true  feeling 
and  Mdlle.  Albani  proved  that  she  has  moi 
varied  powers  of  ransical  appreciation  and  exec 
tion  than  some  of  her  sisters  of  the  lyric  stag 
in  tho  full  justice  which  she  did  to  a style  < 
music  so  distinct  from  opera. 

The  programme  of  the  miscellaneous  seleotk 
included  a good  many  things  less  familiar  i 
lovers  of  Handel  than  the  “ Messiah  ” and  “ J udas 
(i;o. ; in  particular  the  chorus  “ Tyrants  now  i 
more  shall  dread,”  and  the  grand  and  almot 
colossal  chorus  which  forms  the  conolusiou  of  tt 
“ Ode  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,”  “ As  from  the  powe 
of  sacred  lays,”  the  effect  of  some  portions  i 
whiob,  towards  the  close,  was  something  reall 
stopendous : one  could  not  bub  wish  that  tb 
composer  could  have  heard  it  given  on  this  soali 
with  such  immense  resources  of  sound  and  wit 
such  splendid  effect. 

We  may  have  a word  to  say  further  a 
to  some  suggestions  in  regard  to  acoustics  an 
planning  in  connexion  with  such  large  pei 
formances,  on  which  the  Handel  Fesbivs 
forma  a practical  lesson. 


Proposed  New  Government  Offices.— Mj 
Mitford,  of  the  Office  of  Works,  giving  evideno 
on  the  26ih  before  the  Select  Committee  ap 
pointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  Publi 
Offices  and  Buildings  in  the  Metropolis  and  thi 
requirements  of  the  Departments  in  this  respect 
produced  a plan  he  had  prepared  showing  thi 
public  buildings  which,  he  thought,  should  bi 
constructed.  He  proposed  to  cover  the  whole  oi 
the  west  side  of  Parliament-street  with  Govern 
raent  buildings,  which  would  render  it  necessarj 
to  take  the  houses  and  shops  running  from  thi 
Admiralty  to  Charing-eross,  including  Drum 
mond’s  Bank.  Charing-eross  would  be  con 
siderably  widened,  and  there  would  be  a muol 
better  approach  to  Pall-mall  than  at  present 
At  the  end  of  the  Mall  the  War  Office  would  bi 
situated,  covering  the  present  Admiralty  ait« 
and  occnpjing  an  area  of  121,100  snperfioia 
feet.  The  total  area  of  building  according  t( 
the  new  plan  would  be  268,450  fc.  It  appears  U 
be  the  revival  of  a plan  promulgated  some  yean 
ago. 
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NATIONAL  PEOVINCIAL  BANK  OP  ENGLAND,  STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 


-]Mu.  John  Giuson,  Architect. 
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THE  AENDT  TOWER  ON  THE  ISLAND 
OP  ECGEN. 

Like  a rook  from  the  sea,  the  strikiog  figure 
of  the  noble  and  intrepid  patriot  Ernst  lloritz 
Arndt  towers  above  the  dark  and  troubled 
period  of  Germany’s  greatest  humiliation,  in 
the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon’s  zenith  of  power. 
Arndt  was  born  on  December  26th,  1769,  at 
Sohoritz,  in  the  island  of  Rugen,  the  son  of 
simple  but  educated  parents,  and  died  at  Bonn, 
on  January  29th,  1860,  mourned  by  a grateful 
nation.  His  countrymen  look  upon  him  as  a hero 
in  citizen’s  garb,  a true  German,  than  whom  can 
be  found  none  more  noble  and  disinterested,  more 
willing  of  sacrifice  and  devoted,  more  bold  and 
persevering.  By  nature  gifted  and  industrious, 
he  studied  first  at  the  University  of  Greifswald, 
and  then  at  Jena,  theology,  history,  geography 
wandered,  impelled  by  an  irresistible  desire  for 
roaming,  nearly  through  the  whole  of  Europe, 
in  several  travels,  of  which  he  afterwards  pnb- 
lished  telling  descriptions.  He  finally  settled 
as  private  teacher  in  Greifswald,  married,  and 
was  elected  extraordinary  professor.  The  sad 
condition  of  Germany  weighed  heavily  upon 
him ; his  lucid  mind  foresaw  the  dangers 
threatening  Germany  from  France,  and  he 
tried  hard  by  bis  writings,  especially  his  Qeist 
der  Zeit  (“Spirit  of  the  Time”),  to  rouse  the 
German  nation  from  its  lethargy  of  indolent 
security,  from  which  it  was  to  be  so  soon  and  so 
terribly  shaken.  After  the  battle  of  Jena,  this 
never-to-be-forgotten  landmark  of  modern 
German  history,  Arndt  was  compelled  to  fly  to 
Sweden  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the  French 
police.  There  he  wrote  the  second  part  of  his 
Oeist  der  Zeit,  in  which  he  pointed  out  with  true 
patriotic  zeal  the  only  ways  by  which  Germany 
could  be  saved  from  her  degradation.  But  the 
fall  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  in  1809,  cost  him  his 
asylum,  and  either  hidden  or  under  a false  name, 
he  lived  in  his  native  home,  or  at  Berlin,  Prague, 
and  St.  Petersburg,  whither  Baron  von  Stein  had 
called  him.  In  the  lattor’a  service,  he  parti- 
oipated  in  the  literary  labours  preparatory 
to  the  War  of  Liberation,  and  afterwards, 
by  the  side  of  Stein,  in  the  straggle  against 
the  French.  His  patriotic  and  war  songs 
especially  contributed  greatly  towards  rousing 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  youth  of  Germany  for  the 
war  of  liberation,  and  acted  on  the  German 
national  spirit  of  the  people.  The  little  gratitude 
shown  him  during  the  time  of  reaction  which 
followed  upon  this  period  of  national  sacrifice 
and  devotion,  as  well  as  his  later  fate  and  his 
share  in  the  preparation  for  the  resuscitation  of 
the  German  Empire,  which  ha  was  not  destined 
to  see  accomplished,  though  he  was  firmly  con* 
vincod  of  its  final  attainment,  are  well  known. 
The  German  people,  however,  snitably  honoured 
its  hero ; the  Arndt  monument  in  bronze,  erected 
at  Bonn  in  1865,  and  the  imposing  “ Arndt- 
Thnrm,’’  rising  to  a height  of  284  ft.,  on  the 
Regard,  in  the  island  of  Riigen  (the  subject  of 
our  illustration),  prove  this  sufficiently.  The 
tower  was  begun  in  1873,  and  will,  when  com- 
pletely finished,  form  an  ornament  and  a beacon 
for  the  rocky  cliffs  of  Riigen.  But  the  noble 
work  of  the  man  during  the  time  of  greatest 
national  distress  will  be  a more  seoure  and  lasting 
record  in  the  annals  of  German  history  than  any 
perishable  monument  can  be. 


THE  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OP 
ENGLAND,  STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 

The  widely-extending  business  of  this  com- 
pany has  necessitated  the  erection  of  more 
commodious  premises  in  Stockton-on-Tees,  which 
were  recently  completed  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Gibson,  of  West- 
minster,  and  form  the  subject  of  illustration  in 
our  present  number.  The  frontage  is  one  of 
nearly  60  ft.,  and  the  elevation  is  48  ft.  high. 
Stainton  atone  was  used  for  the  external 
masonry. 

The  banking-room,  entered  through  a maho- 
gany framed  lobby,  is  a lofcy  ono,  4-3  ft.  square, 
amply  lighted  by  the  large  front  windows,  aided 
by  lantern  lights  in  tbe  rear. 

Beyond  are  spaoions  consulting  and  waiting 
rooms,  conveniently  fitted  up;  and  contiguous 
are  book  and  strong  rooms,  fitted  up  with  a 
special  view  to  the  safe  custody  of  the  securities 
they  contain.  In  tbe  basement  additional  plate 
and  book  accommodation  is  provided,  as  well  as 
clerks’  Inncheon-room,  beating  apparatus,  and 
usual  conveniences. 


The  first  floor  has  been  an’anged  as  offices, 
with  strong  closets  attached ; and  on  the  upper 
floors  and  in  tbe  rear  part  of  the  premises  are 
the  resident’s  and  messengers’  rooms,  com- 
mnnicating  with  each  other  and  with  the  several 
departments. 

The  banking. room  has  been  conveniently 
fitted  up  with  counters,  desks,  and  other  furni- 
ture for  the  requirements  of  tbe  business  and 
tbe  staff.  The  public  space  has  a Minton-tiled 
floor  5 the  ceiling  over  the  bank  is  of  fireproof 
construction. 

Mr.  George  Marshall,  of  Darlington,  was  the 
contractor  for  tbe  building ; Mr.  Dewey  acting 
as  clerk  of  works. 


SOME  SCOTCH  ARCHITECTS 
AND  BUILDING  CRAFTSMEN  IN  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURF. 

The  Scotch  Mediseval  architects  or  masonic 
craftsmen  have  certainly  left  us  several  good 
specimens  of  their  art  in  their  castles  and 
eoclesiastical  stmetures,  hot  when  we  come  down 
towards  the  seventeenth  and  the  earlierpartof  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  are  somewhat  amazedat  the 
position  and  practice  of  architecture  in  Scotland. 
Caledonia  has  always  been  a land  of  stone  and 
stone  bnildiogs,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  ever 
become  a place  of  brick.  True,  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a century  or  upwards  several  brick 
dwellings  of  the  speculative  kind  have  boen 
erected  in  the  towns  and  suburban  quarters  of 
Scotch  cities,  yet  the  Scotch  mind  is  adverse  to 
tbe  innovation,  and  the  native  building  opera- 
tives of  the  masonic  class  look  with  a sort  of 
contempt  on  brick  mansions.  The  Scotch  mason 
is  a thorough  believor  in  stone,  even  stone  for 
flooring,  rooflng,  and  staircases,  as  common 
walling,  frontages,  columns,  pilasters,  entabla- 
tares,  &o.,  thorough  and  general,  and  not  merely 
used  for  dressings,  as  it  is  in  briok-built  domestic 
structures  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  Scotch 
mason,  operative  or  master,  who  knows  his 
business  thoroughly,  was  always  an  important 
personage,  and,  like  the  monumental  artist  of  our 
own  day,  he  was  always  wont  to  put  his  fecit  or 
some  other  distinguishing  maeon-mark  upon  his 
handiwork.  If  the  client’s  armorial  bearings 
were  not  cut  by  desire  with  date  and  initials 
upon  some  prominent  atone,  the  builder  or  the 
mason  was  sure  to  perpetuate  his  name.  Evidence 
of  these  oharaoteriatica  may  be  seen  in  numerous 
Scotch  towns  and  cities.  In  the  seventeenth 
and  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries 
there  is  apparent  a great  falling  off  in 
the  character  of  the  mason-work  executed  in 
many  Scotch  towns  and  cities.  The  arohi- 
teeb  as  we  know  him  in  the  present  century 
was  an  unknown  personage,  and  had  no 
status  in  Scotland.  He  might  call  himself  a 
projector,  a planner,  a plotter,  as  some  of  the 
members  of  the  profession  have  called  them- 
selves,  but  down  to  a late  date  the  nearest  ap* 
proach  to  the  rightful  name  in  Scotland  was 
“ Arohiteotor.”  In  the  minds  of  Scotch  town 
oqnnoils  of  the  seventeenth  and  earlier  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  architeotorie  and 
masonrie  appeared  to  be  convertible  terms. 
The  following  interesting  entry  from  the  minutes 
of  the  Glasgow  Town  Council  for  October  9th, 
1678  (about  the  period  when  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  was  busy  in  setting  about  his  great  work 
of  rebuilding  London  and  its  churches)  will  edify 
the  professional  and  general  reader  : — “ The 
said  day,  in  answer  to  the  supplicationne  given 
in  by  Alex.  Thom,  arohitector,  upon  several! 
considerationnes,  the  said  Magestrates  and 
CounBell  hes  given  and  grantit,  and  beirby  gives 
and  grants  libertie  and  licence  to  the  said  Alex. 
Thom  to  reside  within  this  burgh,  and  to  exerce 
his  employment  and  calling  in  architeotorie  and 
measonrie,  and  fra  the  dait  heirof  to  the  term  of 
Candlemas,  1680.”  Six  years  later  than  the 
above  date  we  find  the  above  Alex.  Thom  in  the 
city  enjoying  his  freedom,  and  working  in  the 
service  of  the  City  Fathers.  On  the  26bh  of  Sep. 
tember,  1684,  he  furnishes  his  account  for  work 
done,  which  is  thus  entered  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Town  Council : — “ The  said  Alex,  Thom  gave  in 
ane  corapb  of  his  cutting  the  king’s  armea  upou 
stone,  furnishing  ane  stone  theirto,  peynting  and 
gilding  theirof,  and  cutting  the  king’s  armes 
iu  timber  for  the  king’s  seat  in  the  High  Kirk, 
conteyning  the  modells  of  the  frontespiece  of  the 
lofts  theirof,  and  for  cutting  Beverall  thistles 
and  crouns  for  the  use  of  the  said  seat,  and  bis 
haill  panes  and  attendance  theiron,  and  the 
taking  down  and  patting  up  tho  said  lofts,  and 


for  eight  cedar  tables  and  the  pertinents  belong- 
ing theirto,  furnished  be  him  for  the  use  of  the 
toun,  wherby  the  tonn  will  be  restored  to  him  by 
ane  attour  what  he  hes  receaved  formerly,  the 
Boum  of  four  hundred  and  fyve  punda  Soots, 
qnhilk  compt  was  allowed  and  proven.” 
Alexander  Thom’s  practice  of  architeotorie  ” 
consisted  not  only  of  drawing  and  model- 
ling, but  contracting,  building,  carving, 
painting,  and  decorating,  and  no  doubt  it 
was  a profitable  profession,  considered  in  the 
light  of  his  time.  On  the  eve,  therefore, 
of  the  eighteenth  century  it  will  show  the  low 
status  occupied  by  the  architect  in  Scotland,  who, 
when  he  was  not  a working  mason  or  a master 
workman,  was  obhei’wise  a general  builder  or 
contractor.  Some  years  previonsly,  in  1659  or 
1660,  the  house-painting  trade  must  have  been 
at  a very  low  state,  when  we  find  licences 
granted  to  one  to  practise  who  evidenced  special 
skill  in  his  calling  of  “washing  and  pynting  of 
honss.”*  Despite  the  existence  of  old  trade 
guilds,  the  following  entry  must  be  read  as  a proof 
of  an  almost  total  eclipse  of  the  efficient  class 
of  painting  craftsmen  at  the  time  : — “ The  said 
day,  in  answer  to  the  supplicationne  given  in  be 
Robt.  Marshell,  pynter,  showing  that  he  has 
skill  in  washing  and  pynting  houss,  and  given 
proof  thereof  in  sondrie  places  within  thisburghe, 
and  seeing  that  ther  is  but  on  [one]  the  lyk 
within  the  saymn  burghe,  and  not  ane  other  in 
all  the  west  of  Scotland  desyringtherfore  licence 
to  practise  and  occupy  the  same  peaceablie 
hereafter  within  tbe  said  burghe  (that  ocoupa- 
tioun  being  rather  ane  science  nor  ane  craft), 
qubilk  being  weighed  and  considered  by  Provest, 
Bailleis,  an  Counsell,  they,  after  considera- 
tioun  had  thereanent,  do  hereby  grant  lioenco 
and  libertie  to  the  said  Robt.  Marscbell 
to  was  and  pynt  houss  to  any  within  this 
burghe  or  territorie  thairof,  who  pleases  to 
employ  him  for  that  effect,  without  any  impedi- 
ment  to  bo  made  be  him  thairuntill."  The  seven, 
teenth  century  “ Provest,  Bailleis,  and  Counsel),” 
it  is  seen,  regarded  the  art  of  Robt.  Marscbell 
rather  as  a soionoe  than  a craft.  The  painter  in 
question  probably  knew  how  to  paint  signs  and 
do  a little  lottering  and  gilding,  as  well  as 
washing.  With  only  one  painter  in  Glasgow 
like  Marscbell,  in  1660,  and  not  another  in 
the  whole  west  of  Scotland,  what  are  we  to 
imagine  of  tho  meohanicai  destitution  of  the 
painting  craft,  supposing  the  City  Fathers 
are  telling  the  truth  ? Tho  population  of 
Glasgow  in  1660  is  returned  at  14,678,  bnt 
it  is  probable  it  was  not  so  much.  Making  all 
reasonable  reduction,  there  ought  to  be  a suffi- 
cient  constituency  in  Glasgow  even  200  years 
ago  to  keep  a dozen  or  two  efficient  house- 
painters  in  constant  employment;  but  we  must 
remember  tho  stony  country  was  not  like  England, 
a ooontry  of  cities  and  towns,  full  of  half-tim- 
bered  and  whole-timbered  dwellings,  and  that 
stone  was  not  painted,  though  timber  generally 
was.  Masons  and  smiths,  millwrights  and  wheel- 
wrights, were  kept  busy  betimes  in  making  and 
repairing;  and  weather-vanes,  town  “knoks” 
or  clocks,  and  dials  and  bells,  called  often  for 
adjustment.  Glasgow  had  often  to  send  mes. 
sengers  southward  and  to  London  for  special 
craftsmen  to  attend  to  some  of  the  above  town 
wants,  and  betimes  offered  special  privileges 
to  some  of  the  workmen  that  remained  and 
settled  down.  Here  is  an  inventory  of  the 
“toun’s  work  implements”  under  the  charge  of 
the  clerk  or  master  of  tbe  works  in  Glasgow  in 
1661; — “The  same  day  there  was  produced  by 
Hendrie  Craig,  M'’*  of  Wark,  ane  inventor  of 
the  tonne’s  haill  work  lumes  and  others  be  has 
charge  of,  quhilk  is  appoynted  here  to  be  booked, 
and  is  as  follows,  viz. : — In  the  first  three  fur- 
lots  lyand  within  the  tolbuith  of  the  said  burgh, 
in  the  north  end  of  the  Meikle-hall.  Item. — 
Ane  uthir  furlot,  marked  with  Linlithgow 
measoure,  with  ane  4‘  p‘  cap,  marked  with  the 
same  mark,  lyand  there.  Item. — Twontieledders, 
quhairof  fyve  lyes  in  the  Grammar  Sohoole- 
wynd,  and  uthir  fyve  in  Fleahmeroat,  quhairof 
the  Mr.  of  Wark  has  the  keyes  ; and  ten  in 
Hutohesone’s  Hospital!,  quhairof  Hendrie  Gleu 
hes  the  keyes.  Item. — Sex.  shoffiles,  twa  spaids, 
and  four  mattocks,  quhairof  are  sharpened  iu  tho 
end.  Item. — Ane  great  iron  querrel  mell,  and 
twa  gavillooks,  with  three  iron  wadges,  and  twa 
hurlebarrows.  Item. — Four  silver  coups  iu  the 

•The  word  “ pointing " hero  certainly  suggests  itself, 
hut  the  modern  “restorative"  process  of  pointing, 
tucking,  wigging,  and  washing-down  of  huildings  was 
unknown  at  the  time,  and  when  introduced  at  a recent 
date,  was  chiefly  confined  to  brick  buildings.  Pointing 
and  washing  could  not,  in  any  sense,  be  considered  a 
Boience,  but  painting  and  mixing  of  colours  might, 
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mr.  of  wark’a  poseesaionne,  having  the  tonne’s 
armes  on  them.  Item. — Ane  new  coffei’  for 
keeping  the  tonne’s  Commissioner's  clothes  when 
he  goes  abroad.  Item. — Ane  broad  kist  or 
burst  [chest  or  box],  for  keeping  the  tonne’s 
foote  mantle.  Item.  — There  is  lying  in 
the  Round  at  the  north  end  of  the  platforme  in 
the  Tolbuith,  tbrie  scoir  twelfe  muskibs,  and  sex 
barrels  of  pnider,  qnhairof  twa  casks  ten  inches — 
threttie  pair  pistoMes  and  hustrelles,  and  ane 
hundreth  and  threttie  twa  ammunatioune  blaids. 
Item. — There  is  standing  in  the  aonth-west  ronnd 
of  the  heigh  pyntit  hall,  ane  dry  stool  with  ane 
pen  therin,  and  fyve  chamber  pots.”  The  above 
inventory  of  town’s  work  implements  is  modest 
in  its  dimensions  compared  with  one  of  a cor- 
poration in  the  present  day,  which  performs  its 
own  work  withont  the  aid  of  ontside  contracts. 
The  magnates  of  Glasgow  at  the  above  date 
patronised  a clerk  of  the  weather  as  well  as 
clerk  of  master  of  works,  for  we  find  the  treasurer 
is  ordered  “ to  pay  to  James  Corss  Philomath, 
ten  dollars,  for  dedeoating  bis  Almanack  to  the 
tonne,  and  to  ilk  ane  of  the  Clarke  men  sex  pund 
for  their  bygane  service.”  We  may  interpolate 
here  in  view  of  the  Caxton  Celebration  the  fact 
of  the  poor  condition  of  the  printing  trade  of 
Glasgow  in  1661,  as  the  following  entry  will 
show  : — ” The  same  day,  for  Robert  Sanders,  his 
better  encnragement  to  hold  his  prenting-hous 
heir,  within  this  bnrgh,  in  respect  that  Andrew 
Andersonne,  last  printertheric,  is  gone  away,  who 
had  ane  hundreth  marks  yearli  fiell.  It  is  oon- 
eluded,  therfor,  that  there  be  payit  be  the  toune 
tbeasaurers  yerilie,  to  the  said  Rot.  Sanders,  the 
soume  of  fourtie  punds,  at  twa  termes  in  the 
year,  Mertimes  and  Whitsonday,  so  long  as  he 
keeps  up  Lis  prenting-press  within  this  burgh, 
and  he  to  prent  gratis  anything  that  the  tonne 
sail  imploy  him  to  prent.” 

Liberal  encouragement,  that,  to  the  disciple  of 
Faast,  Gnttenbarg,  and  Caxton  in  “the  land  of 
cakes  and  brither  Scobs.”  In  1GS3  we  have  some 
evidence  that  art  was  looking  np  a little,  for 
the  Town  Conncil  ordains  that  one  Robert 
Fynneson  have  a warrant  for  the  sum  of 
twenty  pounds  sterling,  '■  payed  be  him  to 
the  Provost  qnhilk  he  deburset  for  the  port- 
raiture  of  his  Royal  Highness,  qnhilk  is  put 
up  in  the  tolboothe,  in  that  rowme  where 
the  Tonne  Connsell  sitts.”  Yankee  handicraft  for 
several  years  past  is  equal  to  the  feat  of  transport, 
log  or  removing  a wall  or  bouse  from  one  side  of 
the  street  to  another,  but  Scottish  mechanical 
genius  of  the  seventeenth  century  succeeded  in 
translating.!  well.  There  is  an  entry,  nnder the  date 
of  August,  1638,  of  501.  being  paid  to  one  John 
Boyd,  “for  translaiting  of  the  stock. wall  of  the 
Hie-streefc,  and  setting  the  saymn  down  in  ane 
uthir  place.”  The  same  contract  and  payment 
included  the  taking  down  of  the  wall  at  the 
Cross,  covering  the  same  and  “translating 
the  “beid”  that  was  thereon,  and  setting  it  on 
the  said  new  wall  in  the  Stockwell  Gate.  The 
above  translation  in  the  first  instance,  as  it  may 
bo  seen,  refers  rather  to  the  removal  of  a public 
well  than  a wall.  It  is  a moot  point  in  the 
second  instance  whether  the  “heid”  or  head 
of  the  " wall  ” or  well,  which  was  carried 
from  the  Cross  to  decorate  the  new  one  at 
the  Stockwell  Gate,  was  the  head  of  some 
rebel  or  Covenanter,  that  might  in  those  days 
be  seen  stack  npon  the  iron  spikes  there,  or 
merely  an  ornamental  bead.  When  the  old 
Tolbooth  of  Glasgow  (not  the  first)  was  built  in 
1626,  owing  to  a defect  in  the  original  plan,  it 
became  necessary  afterwards  to  erect  a large 
outside  stair.  The  platform  of  the  stair  was 
used  for  a place  for  pillory  and  the  execution  of 
criminals.  The  architect’s  or  mason’s  mistakes 
gave  rise  to  the  following  doggrel : — 

“ In  (vrch'teelure  there  are  mistakes  for  crermair. 

But  seldom  so  great  as  a house  without  a stair. 

Ji'ine  windows  in  front,  and  three  of  them  blin’, 

But  when  the  Conncil  are  met  there’s  light  aneueh 
within, ■' 

The  rhymer  is  mistaken.  The  mistake  or  over- 
sight of  erecting  a house  without  a stair  occurred 
more  than  once,  the  subsequent  provision  being 
an  afterthought.  George  Faulkner  Swift’s 
printer,  in  Dublin,  built  a house  in  Parliament. 
street,  in  that  city,  and  it  was  nearly  finished 
before  the  staircase  was  thought  of.  As  the 
printer  in  this  c.ise  had  only  one  leg,  the  wits  of 
the  day  remarked  that  Faulkner  needed  no  stairs, 
as  he  could  not  climb.  With  this  collision  of 
Iii.^h  and  Scotch  architectnral  genius  and  wit 
we  will  conclude  our  present  short  outline  of 
Scottish  architectural  practices  and  oddities  in 
building  and  handicraft  matters  in  the  seven, 
teenth  century. 


LOWESTOFT  PORCELAIN. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  famish 
our  readers  with  additional  facts,  carefully  col- 
lected on  the  spot,  to  show  that  the  Lowestoft  China 
Mannfactory, — producing  soft-paste  articles  from 
1756  to  1775,  and  hard-paste  from  1775  to  1803, 
— never  decorated  Oriental  porcelain,  but  that  all 
examples  were  made  and  finished  there.  For 
this  purpose  we  made  diligent  inquiries  of 
residents  whose  ancestors  knew  the  factory, 
and  particnlarly  of  those  whose  relations  had 
been  in  any  way  connected  with  it.  Though 
many  of  the  persons  consulted  had  heard  a great 
deal  about  the  manufactory  from  their  friends 
and  relations,  not  one  of  them  had  ever  heard  a 
rumour  respecting  the  painting  of  nndecorated 
Oriental  porcelain,  though  all  agreed  that  had 
such  a practice  been  pursued  they  must  have 
been  cognisant  of  it. 

We  took  down  the  following  statements  as 
they  were  made  by  the  respective  persons,  read 
them  over  to  them,  after  which  they  were  dnly 
signed  and  witnessed  : — 

Ann  Rone,  of  Lowestoft,  89  years  of  age. — 
Her  aunt  nsed  to  decorate  the  china,  and  she 
often  used  to  see  her  paint.  Considers  it  absurd 
to  think  that  white  china  was  ever  painted  there. 
If  that  had  been  the  case  she  must  have  heard 
of  it. 

James  Ibrooke,  87  years  old,  whose  family  has 
resided  in  Lowestoft  200  years. — His  grand, 
father,  James  Richmond,  had  shares  in  the 
factory.  The  reason  why  the  factory  was  given 
up  was,  that  the  high  price  of  coals  obliged  the 
proprietors  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  decora- 
tors, who  then  went  to  Staffordshire,  where  they 
oould  obtain  higher  salaries.  Never  heard  that 
any  white  porcelain  was  ever  decorated  at 
Loweetofr. 

Martha  Edwards,  aged  82. — Her  mother,  Mary 
Redgrave  (born  Nov.  19,  1761),  was  a decorator 
in  the  factory.  Has  never  heard  (although  she 
knew  a great  deal  respecting  the  factory  from 
her  family  and  others)  that  any  foreign  poroe. 
lain  was  ever  brought  into  Lowestoft  to  be  deco- 
rated in  the  factory.  Martha  Edwards  has  three 
examples  of  Lowestoft  delfc, — small  medallions, 
with  the  date  of  the  birth  of  some  member  of 
her  family  on  one  side,  and  in  one  case  a dove  on 
the  other.  Knows  that  a great  many  tiles  were 
made  there,  and  chiefly  decorated  in  blue.  Thinks 
that  one  reason  why  the  factory  was  closed  was 
that  one  of  the  chief  workmen  ran  away  with 
5001. 

Susannah  Edmonds,  aged  79,  says  she  often 
played  at  the  factory  when  a girl,  and  her  aunt, 
Margaret  Edmunds,  painted  there,  and  deco- 
rated a great  number  of  pieces.  Never  heard 
that  any  china  was  painted  there  except  what 
was  made  in  the  factory. 

Maria  Sarah  Johnson,  aged  80,  danghter  of 
Mr.  Robert  Allen,  who  was  the  first  to  go  to  the 
works  as  a boy  to  do  odd  jobs,  and  the  last  to 
leave  it  as  head  man.  M.  S.  J.’s  grandfather, 
James  Richmond,  was  a sleeping  partner  in  the 
concern.  She  never  heard  that  any  white 
Oriental  China  was  ever  painted  there.  Some 
of  the  tiles  were  decorated  in  red  and  green, 
but  chiefly  in  blue.  Scriptural  subjects  were 
the  most  popular, 

Ann  Crow,  67  years  of  age. — Her  two  uncles, 
Jas.  Redgrave  and  John  Bly,  were  both  painters 
in  the  factory.  Has  heard  from  them  and  others 
a great  deal  about  the  establishment,  but  never 
heard  a word  about  the  decoration  of  unfinished 
Chinese  porcelain. 

Lucy  Aon  Disney,  aged  56.— Is  a grandchild 
of  Robert  Allen,  who  painted  and  presented  the 
window  in  the  church,  and  one  of  the  chief 
painters  in  the  factory.  Has  never  heard  that 
any  Oriental  undecorated  porcelain  was  ever 
finished  at  Lowestoft. 

Lady  Smith,*  who  died  in  February  last,  at 
the  extraordinary  age  of  103,  and  was  born  at 
Lowestoft  three  years  before  bard. paste  porcelain 
was  made  in  the  factory,  in  a conversation  with 
the  writer,  stated  that  she  did  not  for  a moment 
believe  that  Oriental  body  was  ever  decorated  at 
Lowestoft.  A long  residence  in  Lowestoft,  and 
more  than  usual  interest  in  its  affaire,  render  her 
opinion  of  considerable  importance. 

We  venture  to  think  these  eight  statements 
conclusive.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the 


It  ia  interestiDg  to  remeraber  that  Lady  Smith  waa 
born  two  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  American  war 
and  aiKeen  before  the  fall  of  the  Baatillo.  In  1796  she 
married  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  a young  physician,  of  ^'orwich, 
who  died  in  1S28.  Lady  Smith  was  a most  inte.leelual 
woman,  and  throughont  life  bad  the  friendship  of  a lar''e 
circle  of  distinguished  persona,  She  enjoyed  almost  oer- 
feet  health. 
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proprietors  would  take  care  that  the  foreign 
white  ware  was  smuggled  into  the  mauufaotoryj 
so  that  their  process  should  not  be  known.  To 
this  we  reply  that  all  accounts  agree  in  stating 
that  the  works  were  singularly  open  to  inapeotion, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  little  of  that 
secrecy  so  common  in  similar  porcelain  manu- 
factories of  that  period. 

Mr.  Seago,  who  has  collected  Lowestoft  china 
for  many  years,  and  has  bad  uousnal  facilities 
for  acquiring  information  on  the  subject,  pointed 
out  to  ns  that  the  Lowestoft  manufactory  was 
started  expressly  as  an  imitative  factory  by 
Browne.  At  that  time  there  was  a great  rage 
for  Oriental  porcelain,  which  was,  however,  ex- 
pensive, in  consequence  of  the  heavy  dues  for 
carriage.  Besides  the  important  fact— which 
those  who  support  the  theory  of  the  importation 
of  undecorated  porcelain  appear  to  ignore — that  it 
is  totally  contrary  to  the  well-known  feelings  of 
the  Celestials  to  supply  Europeans  with  a means 
for  competing  with  them  in  other  markets,  it  is 
necessary  to  inquire  if  the  cost  of  transit  would 
have  been  prohibitory  or  not. 

The  East-India  captains  were  only  allowed  to 
make  three  voyages  each  in  the  course  of  their 
lives;  and  as  they  looked  upon  these  as  a means 
of  saving  a comfortable  competency,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  only  to  carry  such  merchan- 
dise as  would  bear  a heavy  freightage.  Sup- 
pose, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  was 
possible  to  induce  the  Chinese  to  sell  their  porce- 
lain in  an  undecorated  state  on  its  arrival  in 
London,  its  cost,  by  reason  of  the  dues,  would 
have  been  greatly  increased.  It  then  had  to  be 
convoyed  to  Lowestoft  at  an  additional  cost.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Lowestoft  was  not  a 
port,  and  that  East-Indiamen  never  even  pnt  into 
Yarmouth.  Mr.  Seago’s  opinion  i^,  that  suj)- 
posing  white  poi-celain  to  have  been  sold  in 
Yarmouth  at  tbe  same  price  as  the  Chinese 
would  sell  it — if  they  ever  sold  it  at  all, — it  wonid 
not  have  answered  the  purpose  of  the  proprietors 
of  tbe  Lowestoft  works  to  have  purchased  it  fdr 
re-deooration,  as  even  the  cost  of  the  nine-miles. 
nnd-a./taZ/carriagebetwoen  the  two  places  would 
have  been  too  large  to  have  allowed  a soffioieut 
margin  of  profit.  How,  then,  oould  they  have 
afforded  the  cost  of  the  transit  from  China  to 
London  and  from  London  to  Lowestoft  ? 

The  very  motif  of  the  establishment  of  the 
factory  was  to  save  the  cost  of  carriage  by 
manufacture  ou  tbe  spot,  imitate  the  Oriental, 
and  then  sell  it  cheaper  than  the  imported 
examples.  Why  did  they  choose  Lowestoft,  in 
many  ways  an  inaccessible  spot  at  the  time  ? 
For  the  first  or  soft-paste  period  the  reason  pro- 
bably was  that  a good  stratnm  of  clay  existed 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  which  could  be  manipu- 
lated in  a capital  spring  of  water  on  Giinton 
Dene.  The  presence  of  pure  silica  on  the  beach 
in  the  form  of  white  sand  probably  suggested  to 
Browne  the  manufacture  of  hard  pasta  or 
pseudo  Oriental.  When  the  Lowestoft  works 
were  closed  about  1803,  this  valuable  sand  was 
sent  to  Worcester  to  be  used  in  the  porcelain 
manufactory  there. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  one  or  two  of  the 
“statements”  printed  above  tiles  are  mentioned. 
On  hearing  this,  we  at  once  set  to  work  to  hear 
more  about,  and,  if  possible,  to  procure  some  of 
them.  Mr.  Seago  had  seen  tiles  in  families  with 
tbe  date  of  the  birth  of  achild  npon  them.  They 
were  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  fireplace,  and  so 
became  a convenient  family  register.  But  tbe 
statements  we  had  elicited  pointed  to  a more 
general  manufacture  of  the  Dutch  tile  character. 
During  our  sojourn  at  Lowestoft  a house  was  being 
polled  clo.^n  near  the  site  of  the  china  raanufac. 
tory.  We  hen-  that  a whole  barrowful  of  painted 
tiles  for  the  fireplaces  had  been  thrown  away  ns 
rubbish.  They  had  been  offered  to  a painter, 
who  refused  them  because  they  were  not  white, 
otherwise  he  would  have  used  them  as  palettes  ! 
A'ter  some  trouble,  one  of  these  was  found.  It 
was  painted  in  blue,  with  a spirited  repreeeota- 
>ion  of  a ship.  Mr.  C.  Bird,  jun.,  afterwards 
very  kindly  procured  for  us  five  other  tiles,* 
decorated  with  horse  soldiers  going  throogh  tin 
various  motions  of  their  sword  exercise.  These 
were  freely  hot  artistically  drawn,  in  a pale  lilac 
colour.  At  the  corner  of  the  blue  and  the  lilac 
tiles  was  a peculiar  device  : a kind  of  open  flower. 
We  were  fortunate  enough  to  purchase  some 
time  afterwards  several  dozens  of  these  tiles, 
both  blue  and  lilac,  in  a curiosity-shop  at  Col- 
chester, all  having  the  device  in  each  of  the  four 
ners.  These  would  have  been  sold  as  Dutch 

These  did  not  come  out  of  the  house  wLeoce  tbe  blue 
was  taken,  but  had  been  found  before  in  another 
place. 
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tiles  had  we  not  made  the  discovery  before,  and 
we  think  it  probable  that  a great  many  so-called 
Dutch  tiles  were  really  made  at  Lowestoft. 
There  was  a considerable  trade  between  the 
latter  place  and  Ilolland  viA  Yarmouth,  and 
many  tiles  were  probably  sent  to  that  country. 

Mr.  Chaffers,  who  has  done  more  than  any  one 
else  to  make  known  the  true  origin  and  history 
of  the  Lowestoft  manufactory,  gives  in  his  in- 
valuable work,  “ Marks  and  Monograms  ” (4th 
edition,  1874),  an  important  statement  made  in 
1866  by  Abel  Bly,  then  in  his  84th  year  : — “ I 
the  undersigned,  Abel  Bly,  of  Lowestoft,  formerly 
twine-spinner,  am  now  in  the  84th  year  of  my 
age,  was  born  in,  and  (with  the  exception  of  two 
years)  have  always  lived  at,  Lowestoft  5 my 
father’s  name  was  Abel  Bly,  who  was  employed 
in  various  departments  in  the  china  factory  at 
Lowestoft.  He  died  when  I was  eleven  years  of 
agej  my  two  uncles,  John  Bly  and  Philip  Bly, 
also  worked  in  the  factory.  The  clay  was  made  in 
the  factory  premises  now  known  as  Mr.  W.  Ball’s 
Auction  Mart,  from  whence  it  was  taken  to 
Gunton  Ravine  (where  there  is  to  this  day  a 
constant  flow  of  the  purest  water,  discharging 
many  gallons  per  minute)  and  there  ground  by 
a largo  mill.  Prom  my  father  working  at  the 
factory,  I was  in  the  habit  of  going  daily  to  the 
premises,  and  can  most  positively  affirm  that  no 
manufactured  articles  were  brought  there  to  be 
painted,  bnt  that  every  article  painted  in  the 
factory  had  been  previously  made  there.  I 
remember  that  the  ware  produced  in  the 
factory  was  deemed  far  superior  to  anything  to 
be  obtained  in  the  country.”  On  onr  visit  to 
Lowestoft  we  ascertained  that  A.  Bly  died  in 
1872. 

A certain  unevenness  of  surface,  and  irregu- 
larities in  spouts,  bandies,  covers,  &e.,  are  cha- 
racteristic of  Lowestoft  porcelain.  The  decora- 
tion is  still  more  distinctive,  and  if  specimens  of 
undoubted  Oriental  and  Lowestoft  copies  of  it 
are  placed  side  by  side  the  difference  is  striking. 
When  these  peculiarities  are  once  mastered,  a 
collector  has  little  diffioulty  in  selecting  the 
Lowestoft  examples  out  of  a large  collection.  Of 
coarse,  there  is  a great  variety  in  the  pieces. 
Some  are  of  coarse  character,  and  were  doubtless 
sold  very  cheap,  while  others  are  of  great  beauty, 
both  of  form  and  decoration.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  Lowestoft  decorators  did 
nothing  else  bat  imitate  the  peculiarities  of 
Oriental  work ; a great  deal  of  ware  turned 
out  was  decorated  with  hunting  scenes,  portraits 
of  political  characters,  ships,  &o.,  of  distinctive 
English  character.  In  our  opinion,  some  of  these 
are  more  interesting  than  the  pseudo-Oriental 
specimens.  Either  for  the  Turkish  market,  or, — 
what  we  think  more  probable, — for  competition 
with  Worcester,  examples  are  known  to  have 
been  produced  with  the  blue  orescent  marked 
upon  them.  The  factory,  we  need  hardly  add, 
had  no  distinctive  mark  of  its  own.  Had  one 
been  used,  the  imitative  object  of  its  establish, 
ment  would  have  been  neutralised. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  reason  why  the  rose  appears  so  often  upon 
Lowestoft  china  is,  that  one  of  the  chief  deco- 
rators was  Thomas  Rose,  a French  refugee.  In 
many  instances  the  rose  appears  to  have  been 
, painted  without  a stalk.  This  was  not  invariably 
I the  case,  and  we  have  noticed  that,  on  some 
I examples  which  appear  to  have  the  stalkless 
irose,  the  brown  colour  used  to  delineate  it  has 
j faded.  Mr.  Jewitt,  in  an  interesting  paper  in 
the  Art-Journal  (1863)  says,  that  Rose’s  eyesight 
failed  him,  and  eventually  he  became  very  poor. 
A Bum  of  money  was  raised  in  the  town,  and  be 
was  presented  with  a pair  of  donkeys  to  carry 
water  about  the  town. 

For  forty-six  years  Robert  Allen  worked  in 
the  factory,  and  a great  deal  of  very  superior 
work  in  the  way  of  decoration  was  executed  by 
him.  He  appears  to  have  had  a natural  talent 
for  the  work,  for,  iu  bis  leisure  hours,  both  before 
and  after  the  olosing  of  the  works,  he  directed 
his  attention  to  painting  on  glass.  In  1819  he 
painted  the  east  window  of  the  church,  and  pre- 
seated  it  to  the  town.  The  parishioners,  for  this 
act  of  kindness,  gave  him  a handsome  silver  cup, 
which  he  much  prized.  We  have  seen  some 
specimens  of  his  skill  in  this  art  still  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Disney,  bis  granddaughter, 
whoso  statement  respecting  the  Lowestoft  manu- 
factory  we  have  given  above.  Mrs.  Johnson, 
Allen's  daughter,  has  an  interesting  relic  of  her 
father,  viz.,  a set  of  fine  vases  painted  by  J.  W. 
Brameld,  of  Rockingham,  for  his  friend  R.  Allen, 
with  flowers,  which  Mrs.  Johnson  gathered  on 
the  Denes  at  Lowestoft  for  the  purpose. 

We  should  mention  that  the  Robert  Browne 


who  brought  to  perfection  the  manufacture  of 
hard-paste  porcelain  at  Lowestoft,  introducing  it 
in  1775,  was  the  son  of  the  Robert  Browne,  one 
of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  works.  Like 
his  father,  he  was  a very  clever  practical  chemist. 
Mr.  Chaffers  points  out  that  he  was  successful 
in  bringing  the  art  of  making  true  porcelain 
nearer  to  the  Oriental  than  had  been  attained  by 
any  other  individual.  It  is  true  that  Richard 
Chaffers,  of  Liverpool,  was  working  hard-paste 
porcelain  at  Liverpool  in  1756,  and  in  1768 
W. Cookworthy,  of  Plymouth,  in  conjunction  with 
Lord  Camelford,  took  out  a patent  for  “ a kind 
of  porcelain,  newly  invented,  composed  of  moor, 
stone,  or  growan,  and  growan  clay.”  In  1772, 
the  latter  was  transferred  to  Richard  Champion, 
of  Bristol.  Though  both  the  Liverpool  and 
Plymouth  porcelain  were  true  or  hard  paste 
manufactures,  and  the  specimens  would  bear  a 
heat  sufficient  to  melt  examples  of  other  wares 
placed  in  them,  they  were  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  productions  of  the  Lowestoft  factory  as 
imitations  of  the  Oriental  body. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Lowestoft  manu- 
factory was  a most  successful  one.  By  great 
care  and  unremitting  energy  the  proprietors 
brought  it  to  a high  pitch  of  perfection.  The 
ware  produced  was  so  good  in  quality  that  con- 
noisseurs have  siuoe  been  unable  to  believe 
that  it  could  have  been  produced  in  England  at 
the  time,  and  have  striven  to  account  for  it  by 
the  invention  of  the  nndecorated  Oriental  theory, 
which  we  have  been  at  some  pains  to  contradict. 

This  opinion  respecting  the  extent  of  the 
factory  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  Lowestoft 
historian,  Gillingwater,  who,  in  his  history  of  the 
town,  published  in  1790,  says  : — “ The  only 
manufactory  carried  on  at  Lowestoft  is  that  of 
making  porcelain  or  china  ware,  where  the  pro- 
prietors have  brought  this  ingenious  art  to  a 
great  degree  of  perfection,  and  from  the 
prospect  it  affords,  promises  to  be  attended  with 
much  success.  The  origin  of  this  manufactory 
is  as  follows  : — In  the  year  1756,  Hewlin  Luson, 
Esq.,  of  Gunton  Hall,  near  Lowestoft,  having 
discovered  some  fine  clay  or  earth  on  his  estate 
in  that  parish,  sent  a small  quantity  of  it  to  one 
of  the  china  manufacturers  near  London,  with 
the  view  of  discovering  what  kind  of  ware  it  was 
capable  of  producing,  which,  upon  trial,  proved 
to  be  finer  than  that  called  Delft  ware.  Mr. 
Luson  was  so  far  encouraged  by  this  success  as 
to  resolve  upon  making  another  experiment  of 
the  goodness  of  its  quality  upon  his  own  premises; 
accordingly,  he  immediately  procured  some  work- 
meu  from  Loudon,  and  erected  upon  bis  estate 
at  Gunton  a temporary  kiln  and  furnace,  and  all 
the  other  apparatus  necessary  for  the  undertaking ; 
but  the  manufacturers  in  Loudon  being  apprised 
of  his  intentions,  and  of  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  earth,  and  apprehending  also  that  if  Mr. 
Luson  succeeded  he  might  rival  them  in  the 
manufacture,  it  induced  them  to  exercise  every 
art  in  their  power  to  render  his  scheme  abortive ; ' 
and  they  so  far  tampered  with  the  workmen  he 
had  procured  that  tbey  spoiled  the  ware,  and 
thereby  frustrated  Mr.  Luson’s  design.  But  not- 
withstanding this  unhandsome  treatment,  the 
resolution  of  establishing  a obina  manufactory 
at  Lowestoft  was  not  relinquished,  but  was 
revived  again  in  the  succeeding  year  (1757)  by 
Messrs.  Walker,  Browne,  Aldred,  & Richmond, 
who,  having  purchased  some  houses  on  the  south 
side  of  Bell-lane,  converted  the  same  to  the  uses 
of  the  manufactory.  They  have  now  enlarged 
their  original  plan,  and  by  purchasing  several 
adjoining  houses  and  erecting  additional  build- 
ings have  made  every  necessary  alteration 
requisite  for  the  various  purposes  of  the  manu- 
factory, Tbey  employ  a considerable  number  of 
workmen,  and  supply  with  ware  many  of  the 
principal  towns  in  the  adjacent  counties,  and 
keep  a warehouse  in  London  to  execute  the 
orders  they  receive  both  for  the  City  and  the 
adjoining  town,  and  have  brought  the  manu- 
factory to  such  a degree  of  perfection  as  promises 
to  be  a credit  to  the  town,  useful  to  the  in. 
habitants,  and  beneficial  to  themselves.”  Gilling- 
water,  it  must  be  remembered,  could  have  had 
no  possible  reason  for  over-colouring  the  account. 
We  trust  what  we  have  said  will  induce  others 
to  ascertain  further  particulars  respecting  a 
factory  the  history  of  which  has  so  long  remained 
shrouded  in  mystery. 


A One  Shilling  Moist  Colour  Box,  oon- 
taining  ten  colours  and  three  brushes,  is  sold  by 
Leohertier,  Barbe,  & Co.  They  claim  that  the 
colours  contained  iu  this  box  are  pure  nnadul- 
terated  pigments. 


INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES  IN  SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

ROSARIO  AND  15AHIA. 

In  the  Argentine  Confederation,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  machinists,  blacksmiths, 
masons,  and  carpenters,  there  are  no  really 
skilled  artisans : the  work  is  done  by  second 
and  third  rate  hands,  and  is  generally  rough, 
unfinished,  and  of  inferior  quality.  For  instance, 
the  dwelling-housea  are  neat,  and  in  some 
cases  elegant,  both  in  external  and  internal  ap- 
pearance, yet  daring  a heavy  rainfall  there  will 
not  perhaps  be  ten  houses  in  the  entire  city 
where  the  rain  has  not  penetrated  either  through 
the  roof,  doors,  or  windows;  and  rains  of  this 
character  are  not  unfreqoent.  The  artisan  takes 
no  pride  iu  bis  work,  nor  does  he  put  his  cha- 
raoterinto  it,  the  object  of  the  employer  generally 
being  quantity,  not  quality.  The  artisan  would 
not  make  a stand  against  doing  bad  work,  bub  he 
certainly  would  against  receiving  bad  wages. 
There  are  but  few,  if  any,  amongst  the  class  of 
artisans  whose  work  can  be  depended  npon  as 
good  from  the  sense  of  honour  they  have  in 
executing  it,  and  when  called  upon  to  execute 
repairs,  or  perform  au  isolated  piece  of  work, 
the  price  demanded  is  enormous.  The  skill  and 
trustworthiness  of  workmen  in  any  department 
of  industry  would  doubtless  exercise  some  influ. 
ence  upon  their  rate  of  wages,  bub  less,  probably, 
here  than  in  any  othor  part  of  the  world.  The 
great  majority  of  masons,  plasterers,  and  brick- 
layers  are  Italians,  and  their  taste  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  external  and  internal  ornamen- 
tation  of  the  houses,  in  the  building  of  which 
they  are  almost  exclusively  employed.  They  are 
uncleanly  and  parsimonious,  and  their  only  am- 
bition  is  to  return  to  their  native  country  when 
tbey  have  accumulated  such  a sum  of  money  as 
will  there  raise  them  above  the  class  from  which 
they  sprang.  The  French,  German,  and  English 
workmen  live  and  lodge  better  than  the  Italian  or 
Spanish,  and  are  less  parsimonious;  bnt  this  does 
nob  preclude  those  who  are  economical  and  sober 
from  saving  money.  The  mechanical  engineers 
employed  on  the  Central  Argentine  and  Rio 
Quarto  railways,  and  also  a large  majority  of 
those  engaged  on  the  river  steamers,  are 
Englishmen,  who  receive  salaries  varying  from 
2501.  to  300i.  a year,  and  they  are  preferred  to 
all  other  nationalities  in  consequence  of  their 
reliability,  intelligence,  and  thoroughly  praotical 
knowledge  of  their  business.  English  black- 
smiths and  carpenters  are  also  preferred. 

As  regards  food,  there  is  little  difference  in 
artisans  in  the  Confederation  and  those  of  the 
same  class  in  England ; and  that  difference  is, 
that  meat  being  proportionately  so  much  cheaper 
than  bread  or  vegetables,  it  is  used  more  largely 
as  an  article  of  food.  The  quality  of  both  beef 
and  mutton  is  inferior  to  English,  has  a larger 
proportion  of  bone,  and  is  less  nutritious. 
Potatoes  also  are  of  inferior  quality,  small  in 
size,  and  earthy  in  flavour ; and  for  these 
reasons,  as  well  as  the  greater  cost,  the  edible 
pumpkin  is  largely  used  as  a substitute  for  the 
potato.  As  a beverage,  the  French,  Italian,  and 
most  foreign  workmen  use  the  common  red  wines 
of  France  and  Spain,  which  cost  about  9d.  a 
quart,  and,  if  taken  in  moderation,  are  whole- 
some; but  the  bane  of  the  English  and  native 
workmen  is  Cana  (the  native  rum),  a most 
pernicious  spirit ; and  its  cheapness  placing  it 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest,  the  cost  being 
about  the  same  as  the  common  red  wine,  its 
deleterious  effects  and  demoralising  influence  are 
more  apparent  amongst  the  native  and  English 
workmen  than  amongstthoseof  othernationalities. 

For  summer  wear,  light  flannel  shirts  and 
trousers  of  tweed  or  flannel  are  most  conduoive 
to  health.  The  summer  heat  is  much  greater 
and  of  longer  duration  than  in  England.  From 
the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of  March, 
the  mean  temperature  in  the  shade  from  noon  to 
six  p.m.  is  about  88°  Fah.,  though  the  ther- 
mometer will  frequently  register  as  high  as  98° 
to  100°.  Those  whose  vocations  compel  them 
to  work  in  the  sun  wear  a soft  felt  hat,  which  is 
found  the  best  protection  for  the  head.  For 
winter  wear  the  same  class  of  clothing  as  recom- 
mended for  summer,  but  of  a heavier  material. 
There  is  no  extreme  cold.  The  mercury  will 
not  fall  below  freezing  point  perhaps  more  than 
two  or  three  times  during  the  winter,  and  then 
invariably  at  night.  The  weather  by  day  is 
usually  bright,  genial,  and  bracing.  There  is  no 
equal  division  of  seasons  as  in  England,  spring 
and  autumn  being  of  very  short  duration.  June, 
July,  August,  and  September  may  be  classed  as 
winter  months. 
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Workmen  are  able  to  find  lodgings  within  a 
oonrenient  dietanca  from  their  work,  but  these 
only  consist  of  a room  or  rooms  in  what  are  here 
called  “ conventilloa  ” (literally  small  'convents, 
bat  here  applied  to  tenement-hoases).  These 
bnildings  consist  of  a number  of  small  rooms, 
built  generally  on  two  sides  of  an  oblong 
square,  at  one  end  of  the  entrance;  at  the  other, 
the  cesspool  and  well,  common  to  all  the  tenants. 
The  rooms  are  about  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  square,  with 
brick  floors,  have  one  door,  bnt  neither  window 
nor  fireplace  ; consequently  when  the  door  is 
closed  there  is  no  ventilation.  In  conventillos  of 
this  class  the  native  and  a large  majority  of  the 
Italian  workmen  and  their  families  reside.  The 
rent  of  these  rooms  varies  from  about  IL  to 
11.  53.  each  per  month.  The  English,  French, 
and  German  workmen  mostly  occopy  rooms  in 
buildings  of  the  same  sfjle,  but  of  a better 
class,  the  rooms  being  larger,  Laving  a door 
communicating  with  each  other,  and  also  a win- 
dow. Two  rooms  in  buildings  of  this  class  rent 
for  about  21.  to  21.  lOs.  per  month.  Workmen 
are  in  a measnre  compelled  to  adopt  this  system 
of  lodging,  as  the  ordinary  dwelling-houses  are 
not  adapted  to  accommodate  more  than  one 
family,  and  the  rent  is  maoh  higher, — a small 
dwelling.honse  of  three  rooms  and  kitchen  rents 
from  il.  10s.  to  5?.  per  month.  That  the  con- 
ventillo^  system,  especially  in  densely-populated 
cities,  is  prejudicial  to  health  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved  daring  the  yellow-fever  epidemic, 
the  mortality  in  buildings  of  this  character 
having  been  enormous.  In  addition  to  their 
defective  ventilation,  the  close  proximity  of  the 
cesspools  to  the  wells,  and  the  consequent  per- 
colation of  deleterious  matter  from  the  former  into 
the  latter,  renders  the  water,  in  many  inetauces, 
highly  injnrious.  The  great  risks  to  health 
are  dysentery  and  fever,  though  there  are  other 
risks  consequent  on  the  utter  want  of  all  sani- 
tary precautions.  The  hours  of  work  are  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  except  in  summer,  when  they 
po  usually  from  six  to  sir.  An  hour  and  a half 
isallowed  for  the  mid-day  meal. 

In  the  province  of  Bahia,  although  gratuitons 
education  is  provided  by  the  State,  there  is  a 
great  want  of  a skilled  indastrial  class.  All 
Bkilled  labour  is  imported  by  the  various  national 
and  foreign  companies  established  in  tho  country. 
Shoemakers  are  very  inferior  workmen,  and,  in 
consequence,  foreign  manufactured  boots  and 
shoes  swamp  the  markets,  and  undersell  the 
native  artisan.  Tailors  are,  in  the  majority, 
foreigners.  Foreign  engineers  and  mechanics 
are  everywhere  employed  and  preferred  ; so  that 
with  the  exception  of  such  trades  as  cabinet- 
makers, masons,  blacksmiths,  tinsmiths,  &o.,  the 
requirements  of  skilled  labour  are  furniBhedfrom 
abroad.  Even  with  the  advantages  and  privi. 
leges  granted  by  tho  State  to  foster  manufac- 
tures and  other  industries  in  the  country,  there 
la  no  disguising  tho  fact  that  either  the  native 
Brazilian  shows  no  aptitude  or  inclination  for 
professions  requiring  manual  exertion  or  skill,  or 
else  that  the  climate  of  the  country,  its  exhanst- 
iug  nature  on  the  constitution  of  man,  added  to 
the  immense  extent  and  fruitfulness  of  its  soil, 
point  to  agriculture  as  the  only  basis  of  the  pre- 
sent and  future  prosperity  of  any  part  of  the 
empire.  The  agricultural  labourers  form  as 
yet  a separate  and  distioot  part  of  the  popula- 
tion  ; many  of  them  are  slaves  employed  exclu- 
sively on  their  masters’  estates,  as  masons,  black- 
smiths,  carpenters,  coopers,  sawyers,  &o.,  and 
consequently  their  labour  does  not  enter  into 
competition  with  the  free  labourer  or  journey- 
man.  But  if  this  class  is  as  yet  not  placed  in 
competition  in  the  labour  market  it  must  at  no 
very  distant  date  be  brought  to  bear  heavily  to 
tho  disadvantage  of  the  present  free  population, 
which  earns  its  livelihood  by  daily  labour. 

The  climate  of  this  province  favours  the  artisan 
in  matters  of  drees.  A common  cotton  shirt 
and  troueers,  sometimes  accompanied  with  a 
jacket,  and  a pair  of  shoes,  complete  his  equip- 
ment  for  his  daily  work.  The  food  of  the 
country  is  wholesome,  but  a European  would  not 
relish  it  at  first.  The  commonest  is  jerked  beef 
at  6d.  per  lb.,  dried  cod  fish  at  4d.  per  lb., 
cassava  flour  or  maudioca,  the  staple  bread  of 
the  country,  6e.  8d.  a bushel.  Fresh  batcher’s 
meat,  of  a very  indifferent  quality,  sells  at  9d. 
per  lb.,  and  wheaten  bread  6d.  The  habitations 
occupied  by  the  majority  of  the  industrial  classes 
are  bad.  They  are  not  sewered  ; ventilation  there 
is  none;  and  water,  so  necessary  to  a tropical 
climate,  must  be  bought,  and  the  quality  is  not 
good.  The  average  rates  of  rent  paid  by  the 
industrial  classes  is  from  Ss.  to  30s.  per  month. 
The  earnings  of  those  classes  who  are  employed 


in  foundries  are A moulder,  31.  5g.  to  dZ.  a 
week  ; bt^iler-maker  about  the  same,  and  me- 
chanical engineers  from  4,1.  to  61.  Bl-acksmitha 
and  carpenters  in  the  ootton-milla  receive  with 
food  and  lodging  from  Is.  8d.  to  Gs.a  day.  Shoe- 
makers, coppersmiths,  and  tailors  working  for 
the  public  can  earn  from  2d.  3d.  to  Gd.  9d. 
a day ; masons,  coopers,  and  sawyers  from 
23.  3d.  to  4d.  6d. ; and  painters  from  23.  6d.  to 
7s.  per  diem.  Carders  and  scutchers  from  8d. 
to  2?.  per  diem,  food  and  lodging  found.  Spin- 
ners, boys  and  men,  from  lOJ.  to  2a.,  and  girla  and 
women  from  4d.  to  7d.  a day;  and  weavers  and 
sizars  from  lOd.  to  .Gs.  3d.  The  girls  and  women 
receive  each  twice  a year  a present  of  eight  yards 
of  print,  seven  to  eight  yards  of  broadcloth,  six 
cotton  balls,  one  piece  of  broad  tape,  and  three 
times  a year  a pair  of  slippers.  The  hours  of 
labour  all  the  year  round  from  daylight  to  dark, 
average  about  66  per  week. 


DE.  SCHLIEIIANS’S  DISC0VEEIE3 
AT  ilYCENiE. 

The  second  of  a course  of  two  lectures  on  this 
subject  was  delivered  by  Hr.  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B., 
at  the  Eoyal  Institution  on  the  9th  inst.  The 
lecturer  observed  that  tho  great  and  remarkable 
preponderance  of  objects  of  gold  found  at  ilyceum 
warranted  the  oonolueion  arrived  at  by  Dr. 
Sohliemann  that  the  places  whore  they  were 
found  were  tombs  of  Greek  persona  of  distinction. 
Having  noticed  in  detail  some  of  the  objects 
found,  the  lecturer  said  his  audience  would,  of 
course,  expect  him  to  give  bis  opinion  as  to  the 
character  of  the  art  of  the  objects  found  by  Dr. 
SchliemauD,  us  to  its  subject-mattei’,  and  also 
as  to  its  probable  date, — all  three  difficult 
questions  to  answer.  As  to  the  character  of  the 
art,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  was,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  very  rude, — ruder  than 
any  art  he  had  ever  seen  that  came  from  an  nn- 
qnestionably  Greek  site,  although  not  so  rude  as 
the  objects  found  by  Dr.  Sohliemann  at  Hissarlik 
(considered  by  many  to  be  tbe  site  of  Troy).  As 
to  its  subject-matter,  it  contained  a number  of 
representations  of  animal  life;  audit  was  espe- 
cially notable  that  what  might  be  called  the 
lower  forma  of  animal  life  largely  predominated. 
By  tbe  lower  forms  of  animal  life  tho  lecturer 
meant  such  things  as  butterflies,  cuttle-fiab,  &o., 
recalling  the  deacription  in  the  “ Desiod  ” of  the 
ornaments  on  the  head-dress  of  Pandora,  which 
was  said  to  contain  all  the  strange  creatures  that 
tbe  sea  and  land  produced.  There  was  also,  in 
the  art  found  at  ilycenm,  a certain  sprinkling  of 
the  more  ferocious  animals,  such  as  the  lion 
preying  on  the  stag.  There  was,  however,  a 
comparatively  total  absence  of  the  mythological 
representations  which  appeared  in  later  Greek 
art.  In  all  the  things  found  at  Mycenuj,  the 
lecturer  did  not  suppose  there  were  a dozen 
representations  which  could  fairly  be  classed 
amongst  mythological  subjects.  The  general 
subject-matter  consisted,  then,  almost  entirely 
of  objects  of  nature.  This  was  an  important 
point,  because  it  was  one  of  the  criteria  by  which 
they  could  safely  assign  the  objects  found  to 
a remote  age.  The  jewellery  found  at  Slycenm 
was  not  like  the  earliest  specimens  of  Greek  or 
Etrnscan  jewellery  that  wo  knew  of  (and  of  which 
there  is  a really  fine  collection  in  the  British 
ilnsGum).  He  (Mr.  Newton)  had  arranged  that 
collection  accordingto periods,  beginning  with  the 
works  which  he  believed  might  be  ascribed  to  the 
Grmco-Phcenician  period.  With  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, the  jewellery  in  that  collection  was 
considerably  in  advance,  in  point  of  art,  of  the 
jewellery  fonnd  in  the  Mycensoau  tombs.  On  the 
whole,  the  character  of  the  art  found  at  Mycenm 
was  60  childish  and  feeble  that  it  was  not  ear- 
prising  that  distingnishod  archmologists  at  first 
mistook  it  for  Byzantine.  He  (Mr.  Newton)  had 
come  to  the  conclusion,  after  visiung  the  sice 
and  comparing  tbe  antiquities,  that  not  only  was 
the  art  very  rude,  bnt  that  it  was  of  a very  re- 
mote antiquity.  The  sculpture  of  the  lions  on 
tbe  gateway  at  Mycenae  was  unlike  anything 
else  in  Greek  scnlpture,  and  tbe  colnmn  between 
them  could  not  be  connected  either  with  the 
Doric  or  the  Ionic  orders, — it  was  sui  generis. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  the  ornaments  on  the 
half-oolumns  of  the  Treasury  of  Atrens.  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  architectural 
details  ? That  they  belonged  to  an  age  so  re- 
mote  that  we  had  lost  all  the  intermediate  links 
between  it  and  that  of  the  later  Greeks.  On  the 
lecturer’s  return  from  Mycenae,  with  the  forms 
of  Dr.  Schliemann’s  antiquities  fresh  in  his 
mind,  be  looked  about  in  his  own  department 


(that  of  Greek  and  Eoraan  Antiquities)  in  the 
British  Museum,  to  see  if  he  could  find  anything 
which  would  remind  him  of  the  forms  ho  had 
seen  at  Myceem.  He  found  some  resemblances  to 
thorn  in  some  pottery  from  the  cities  of  laljsnsi 
and  Camirus,  two  of  the  three  cities  of  Ebodesi 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  furnisbing  contingents 
for  tbe  Trojan  war.  This  pottery  consisted  of 
drinking-cups  or  goblets  so  closely  approximating 
in  form  to  the  gold  cups  found  at  Mycenm  that: 
the  conclnsion  was  irresistible  that  the  pottery: 
was  copied  from  the  goldsmith’s  work,  especially 
when  it  was  found  that  the  peculiar  ornamenta.  i 
tion  used  on  the  pottery  was  in  some  cases  I 
exactly  identical  with  that  on  the  gold  cops  and! 
vessels.  Thus  the  antiquities  of  Myconso  were 
not  so  absolutely  disconnected  from  those  of 
Greek  art  as  might  at  first  be  supposed,  because 
they  were  proved  to  be  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
antiquities  found  at  lalysna  and  Camirns.  Now 
with  the  antiquities  found  at  lalysus  there  was 
found  a cartouche  of  Amenoph  III,,  whose 
date  was  variously  stated  by  Egyptologists 
as  ranging-from  1100  to  1130  B.C., — certainly 
not  later.  In  reply,  then,  to  the  question,  “ Of 
what  age  do  you  consider  the  things  found  at 
Mycenm  ? ” the  reply  was  that  they  were  before 
the  Grmco-Phojnioian  period, — by  which,  tho 
lecturer  said,  he  meant  a period  ranging  from 
800  B.C.  to  550  B.C., — not  that  ho  meant  to 
assert  that  there  were  no  Grasco-Phcenician 
antiquities  outside  the  limits  of  that  chronology. 
As  to  tho  age  of  tbe  Myconroan  tombs,  if  the 
tradition  mentioned  by  Pansanias  in  tho  second 
centnry  of  tho  Christian  era  about  events  which 
happened  1200  years  B.C.  was  worthy  of  credit, 
there  conld  be  no  reason  why  arcbmologists 
should  not  ascribe  so  high  an  antiquity  to  the 
tombs.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Newton  said  that 
when  the  antiquities  of  Mycento  were  properly 
arranged  at  Athens,  and  when  people  could  go 
there  and  examine  them  with  Homer  in  their 
hand.3,  they  would  bo  struck,  as  he  had  been, 
with  the  marvellotts  resemblance  of  Homer’s 
descriptions  of  works  of  art  to  tho  objects  found 
at  MyoensE, — resemblances  which  could  not 
possibly  be  merely  accidental.  But  whereas 
Homer  described  objects  full  of  dramatic  interest, 
such  as  the  shield  of  Achillos,  there  was  nothing 
worthy  of  being  called  dramatic  in  the  art  found 
at  Myceum, — nothiog  telling  a story  ; therefore 
he  (Ur,  Newton)  had  always  believed  that  the 
things  which  inspired  Homer  with  his  description 
of  the  shield  were  works  of  art  very  much  in 
advance  of  those  found  at  Mycenso.  Homer, 
he  conceived,  must  have  lived  within  the  range 
of  the  Grmco-Phcenician  period.  As  to  Dr, 
Sohliemann,  the  lecturer  expressed  the  hope 
that  when  events  in  the  East  permitted,  he 
would  again  return  to  Asia  Minor  to  pursue  hia 
investigations  at  Hissarlik  with  renewed  vigour 
and  increased  success. 


AECniTECTUEAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  closiog  meeting  of  this  Aeeocialion  for 
session  187G-77  was  held  on  Friday,  the  22nd 
inst.,  the  Preeident,  Mr.  H.  C.  Boyea,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  H.  A.  Pelly  was  elected  a member, 
and  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  James 
Cubitt,  the  architect  of  Uoion  Chapel,  Islington, 
for  permitting  the  members  to  visit  that  build- 
ing on  the  16tb  inst. 

Messrs.  E.  Phend  Spiers,  T.  H.  Watson,  and 
H.  11.  Stannus,  the  judges  appointed  to  award 
tho  prizes  for  the  best  series  of  drawings  snb- 
mitted  as  probationary  work  for  the  Architec- 
tural Examination,  brought  up  a report  stating 
that  of  the  fifteen  candidates  who  had  come  for- 
ward, only  six  had  qualified  themselves  for  the 
pr;zeB  by  sending  in  drawings  in  both  sections, 
and  of  these  six  competitors,  one  was,  in  tbe 
opinion  of  the  judges,  disqualified,  from  tbe  cir. 
cumstance  that  although  his  drawings  bad  been 
executed  and  signed  by  himself,  they  were  also 
signed  by  his  father.  From  the  remaining  five 
competitors,  tbe  judges  had  selected' the  draw- 
ings of  Mr.  j.  S.  Gale  and  Mr.  Samuel  Wright  as 
good  in  execution  and  design,  and  to  which  they 
awarded  prizes  of  the  value  of  2i-  guiceas  each, 
the  candidates  being  bracketed  eqnal.  The 
judges  expressed  regret  at  the  scanty  response 
to  tho  inducements  offered  to  candidates,  and 
hoped  that  if  in  future  years  the  prizes  were 
offered,  there  would  be  a larger  number  of  com- 
petitors. 

Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash  then  read  a paper  on 
*'Eoman  Amphitheatres,”  which  we  print  on 
page  655. 

In  the  dificuseion  which  followed, 
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The  Pjosident  expressed  the  indebtedness  of 
he  Association  to  Mr.  Hilton  Nash  for  his  paper, 
vhioh  formed  a sequel  to  the  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Phene  Spiers  on  “Itoman  Baths”  earlier  in  the 
lession,  and  printed  in  the  Builder  at  the  time 
'pp.  316,  355,  ante).  He  (the  President)  thought 
.ho  general  treatment  of  the  Colosseum  was 
exceedingly  appropriate. 

Mr,  Plorenoe  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
luthor  of  the  paper  j end 

Mr.  Stennus,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said 
ihat  in  all  probability  the  Albert  Hall  was  the 
ast  building  of  its  type  that  would  be  erected  in 
ibis  country.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  on 
some  future  occasion  Mr.  Nash  would  read  a 
paper  on  the  old  Homan  engineering  works, 
i subject  of  greater  practical  interest  and  more 
in  aooordance  with  modern  requirements. 

Mr.  Scott  said  he  bad  seen  tho  amphitheatres 
it  Arles  aod  Niaraes,  and  had  been  greatly  im. 
pressed  with  the  mastery  of  the  Roman  builders 
jver  plan.  Tho  amphitheatre  at  Nismes  was 
oeing  restored  in  the  modern  fashion,  but  at 
4.rlo8  the  restoration  was  more  conservative. 

Mr.  II.  W.  Pratt,  in  the  course  of  some 
jbsorrations,  said  he  believed  that  87,000  was 
generally  stated  as  the  number  of  persons  that 
the  Colossoum  would  contain,  and  he  had  read 
that  even  an  Emperor  (Coramodus)  engaged  in 
;ho  gladiatorial  contests,  reoeiying  about  8, COOL 
for  an  exhibition, 

Mr.  W.  P.  Potter  said  there  was  much  to  bo 
learnt  from  tho  practical  way  in  which  the 
Romans  built  as  compared  with  tho  non-practical 
mode  of  modern  buildiug. 

Tho  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried, 

Mr.  Nash,  in  responding,  said  that  notwith- 
standing opinions  to  the  contrary,  lie  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  amphitheatres  were  used  for 
na^^mac]ua.  Ha  could  not  agree  with  Mr, 
Sfcaunns  in  thinking  that  the  subject  of  Roman 
amphitheatres  was  exolusively  of  arohroological 
interest,  beoause  it  possessed  muoh  practical 
interest,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  plan  and 
arrangement  of  the  staircases.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  manage  ataircasss  more  satisfactorily, 
although  such  dark  corridors  as  those  of  the 
Colosseum  would  not  at  all  suit  modern  require- 
ments as  to  light.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Potter 
n saying  that  it  was  melancholy  to  see  the 
wretched  materials  used  in  modern  buildings, 
vlthoagh  he  believed  that  when  we  liked  we 
loald,  with  our  modern  appliances,  balld  as  well 
IB,  if  not  better  than,  the  Romans. 

The  scrutineers  appointed  to  examine  the 
voting.papers  for  the  election  of  officers  for 
session  1877»78  i*eported  that  the  result  of  the 
election  was  as  follows : — 

Fretidenf,  Mr,  Bowes  A.  Paice, 

Vice-Fresidenta,  Mr.  T.  W.  Cutler  and  ITr.  John 
Sulman. 

dilentberi  of  Commilltc,  Messrs.  H.  C.  Boyes,  S.  F. 
Clarkson,  E.  B.  Ferrey,  II.  L.  Fiorencs,  E.  I' Anson,  jun., 
W.  L.  Spiers,  H.  11.  Statham,  VitialJ,  Asti-n  Webb,  and 
W.  H,  White. 

Treasure)-,  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews. 

Librarian,  Mr.  11.  E.  Fowtiall. 

Hon.  Secreliirit!,  Messrs.  E.  G-,  Hayes  and  R.  C.  Pago. 

l£on.  Solicitor,  Mr.  Francis  Truefitt. 

Assisfimt  Librarians,  Messrs.  .11.  W.  Pratt  and  V. 
Trubshawe. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Paice,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Pownall,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were 
tendered  to  Mr.  Boyes  for  the  effioienoy  and 
courtesy  with  which  ho  had  Qlled  the  office  of 
president  daring  the  past  session ; and 

Mr.  Boyes,  in  replying,  expressed  his  indebted. 
Dees  to  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  the  eecretaries 
and  other  offloe-bearera  in  the  Association. 

It  was  announced  that  the  sab-commictee 
appointed  to  consider  the  anbjeeb  of  competi- 
tions  had  been  in  communication  with  several 
members  of  the  profession,  and  it  was  saggested 
that  the  Institute  should  take  up  the  question 
with  the  object  of  devising  some  satisfactory 
scheme,  in  which  effort  the  co-operation  of  the 
Association  might  perhaps  be  of  service. 


Serious  Charge  against  a Civil  Engi- 
neer..— At  the  Berkeley  Petty  Sessions,  on  the 
20oh  inst.,  William  Fontaine  Bruff,  of  Sharpness 
and  Lydney,  civil  engineer,  who  has  been  engaged 
superintending  the  construction  of  the  Severn 
Bridge  Railway  approaches,  appeared  in  answer 
to  a summons  charging  him  with  having,  on  the 
16th  of  April,  at  Berkeley,  stolen  certain  moneys 
to  the  amount  of  1201.,  and  on  the  19th  of  April 
certain  other  moneys  to  the  amount  of  201.  and 
on  the  2l8b  of  April  certain  other  moneys  to  the 
amount  of  17L  10s.,  the  several  moneys  of  John 
Brown.  The  case  was  adjourned  until  the  11th 
proximo. 


JVROUGHT.IEON  GIRDERS. 

LIVERPOOL  ENGINEERING  SOCIEIY, 

At  the  nsual  fortnightly  meeting,  a paper  on 
“ Wrought.Iron  Girder  Work  ” was  read  by  Mr. 
C.  Graham  Smith,  A.I.C.E.  After  pointing  out 
that,  in  ironwork,  something  more  is  necessary 
than  a knowledge  how  to  praotioally  apply  the 
principle  of  the  lever  and  tho  triangle  and  polygon 
of  forces,  the  author  went  on  to  state  that  an 
engineer  must  not  too  readily  accept  the  fasci. 
nating  theories  of  uniform  stress,  and  proceeded 
to  review  the  cirouinstances  tending  to  vitiate 
theoretical  calculations.  He  thought  the  first 
and  principal  requirement  for  designing  compli- 
cated ironwork  to  be  a proper  sense  of  the  limits 
of  application  to  assign  to  theoretical  deductions. 
American  bridges  came  in  for  no  small  share  of 
praise,  and  our  Transatlantic  brothers  wore  said 
in  the  paper  to  be  justly  proud  of  their  scion- 
tiScally  arranged  icon  sfcrnotnres,  which,  in  point 
of  strength  and  eoonomy,  compared  more  than 
favourably  with  our  home  productions. 

The  question  of  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  iron 
was  very  fully  considered,  and  the  fact  deduced 
that  the  life  of  bridges  and  structures  subject 
to  heavy  strains  is  muoh  governed  by  this  to 
some  e.xieut  ab.straot  consideration. 

Quite  oue.third  of  the  paper  was  devoted 
to  the  question  of  extras  in  iron,  a matter  very 
well  understood  in  the  iron  trade,  bub  which 
does  nob  receive  that  attention  from  engineers 
which  its  importance  demands, — the  economy  of 
a design  depending  greatly  on  tho  size  and 
arrangement  of  the  iron. 

The  advantages  of  testing  iron  and  how  to  test 
it  were  ably  treated.  In  faob,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  whole  subject,  the  author’s  experience 
in  designing  railway  aud  dock  ironwork  ren- 
dering him  well  qualified  to  deal  with  the 
subject. 


SGRAFFITO. 

Having  had  considerable  experienoo  in  the 
practioe  of  sgraffito  in  England,  and  having 
subsequently  visited  Italy,  where  I carefully 
examined  the  old  as  well  as  the  modern  speci- 
mens of  that  process,  I have  tliougUb  that  my 
observations  may  perhaps  be  of  use  to  those 
who  wish  to  try  this  mode  of  decoration. 

Thero  are  specimens  of  old  work  at  Padua, 
Mantua,  and  Veuioe  j bat  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  is  on  tho  front  of  a house  in  the  Piazza 
dai  Cavalieri  at  Pisa,  which  is  covered  with  it 
from  top  to  bottom.  In  a small  side  street  there 
are  also  two  large  panels,  in  which  the  subjects 
(Hercnles  aud  Atlas)  are  treated  in  a most 
vigorous  style,  and  have  the  appearance  of  bold 
charcoal  drawings.  At  Florence  the  sgraffito  is 
less  florid  in  style,  being  set  out  in  panels  with  a 
few  broad  lines. 

Iq  many  other  Italian  towns  there  are  speoi- 
mens  of  old  sgraffito,  some  very  elaborate,  but 
they  are  generally  so  mnoh  mixed  with  fresco 
painting  and  stnooo  work  that  I will  nob  now 
mention  them  in  detail. 

England  is  by  no  means  the  only  country  in 
which  the  value  of  this  process  is  recognised ; it 
is  largely  used  in  Germany.  I noticed  a very  good 
example  at  Heidelberg.  At  Milan  it  is  impossible 
nob  to  be  struck  by  the  profuse  and  eminently. 
successful  use  that  is  made  of  sgraffito  in  the 
decoration  of  tho  Galleria  Vitboria  Emanuele. 
The  execution  of  this  magniScent  work  seemed 
to  me  admirable  (oold  grey  on  black).  At  Rome 
its  revival  is  firmly  established,  aud  good  work 
is  being  done  on  many  of  the  new  houses  which 
are  springing  up  so  fast  around  the  city.  On  the 
Capitoline  Hill  the  decoration  of  the  exterior  of 
a house  was  in  progress  which  interested  me 
very  mneh.  The  outside  of  a tavern  close  to 
tho  Boutbern  portico  of  St.  Peter’s  is  a very 
effective  piece  of  work  (warm  groy  on  rich 
brown). 

I will  now  describe  the  method  in  which  the 
sgraffito  has  been  done  at  South  Kensington 
Museum,  Masio  School,  Ac.  On  a rendered  sur- 
face  a ooab  of  coloured  plaster  of  about  i in.  in 
thickness  is  laid,  and  when  the  moisture  is  some- 
what absorbed,  a thin  coat  of  light-coloured 
plaster  is  laid  on  with  a trowel,  and  then  “ floated 
up”  till  an  even  surface  is  obtained;  the  draw- 
ing is  now  traced  on  the  web  plaster  with  a point, 
and  everything  is  ready  for  the  work,  which  is 
cut  with  a hnife. 

The  Italian  work,  old  and  new,  is,  my  observa- 
tions lead  me  to  think,  done  in  this  way.  The 
coloured  ground  is  laid  on  as  we  do  it,  but  the  last 
coat  is  laid  on  with  a brush,  while  the  coloured 
coat  is  wet  j this  leaves  a slight  surface  of  white; 


when  this  is  dry  enough,  a second  coat  is  laid  on, 
and  if  this  is  not  sufficiently  opaque,  a third 
coat  may  be  added.  By  this  means  a perfectly 
even  coat,  of  whatever  thickness  is  required,  may 
be  obtained ; bub  the  best  thickness  is  that  of 
cartridge-paper,  and  on  this  can  be  scratched 
(sgraffito)  any  design  with  half  the  labour  of 
that  where  the  work  is  laid  on  with  a trowel  and 
a knife  is  used.  There  is  also  this  advantage  of 
the  brnsh-work  over  the  trowel-work,  that  the 
surface  is  of  an  even  thickness  aud  an  even  hard- 
ness, so  that  the  whole  surface  is  good  through- 
out, and  drawing  on  any  part  may  be  done  with 
uniform  facility. 

Sgraffito  to  be  durable  must  be  so  managed 
that  the  white  and  the  coloured  coat  shall 
become  one  body,  without  the  least  tendency  to 
flake  off";  iu  brush-work  there  is  bub  little  fear 
of  this,  as  the  white  is  laid  on  while  the  coloured 
coat  is  wet,  and  the  two  are  aotnally  mixed  by 
the  fibres  of  the  brush  working  them  together. 
There  is  one  thing  that  must  be  very  carefully 
avoided  in  the  preparation  of  the  coloured  coat, 
and  that  is  too  much  “ hand. floating”  with 
water,  as  it  ia  likely  to  bring  the  colour  to  tho 
surface  and  leave  the  lime  or  cement  behind ; 
the  white  if  laid  on  this  would  certainly  flake  off. 

To  Sir  Honry  Cole  principally  belongs  the 
credit  of  reviving  this  process  in  our  own 
country,  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago. 
Mr.  MacCallum,  now  so  well  known  as  a laud, 
scape  painter,  executed  several  panels  of  sgraffito 
on  the  back  of  the  Picture  Galleries  just  then 
built  at  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  more 
recently  the  whole  of  the  east  side  of  the 
Scienoe  Schools  (a  space  of  150  ft.  long  by 
90  ft.  high)  was  similarly  decorated.  This  work 
was  pub  into  tho  hands  of  Mr,  Moody,  tho 
instructor  in  decorative  art  at  South  Keusiugton 
Tx-aining  School,  who  made  the  designs,  and  tho 
work  was  executed  by  his  pupils. 

Since  then  sgraffito  has  been  done  in  various 
places  over  England,  the  last  large  piece  being 
that  on  the  Music  School,  which  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Moody,  and  the  work  oxeoubed  under  his 
inatruotions.  Owen  Gibbons. 


DOMESTIC  DECORATION. 

The  xylographio  prooess,  of  which  we  ex- 
pressed a favourable  opinion  (Builder,  October 
28tfa,  1876),  has  attracted  attention  out  of 
England,  applications  having  been  received  from 
the  former  director  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  for 
specimens  and  details  for  art  illustration  in 
Austria,  and  steps  having  been  taken,  on  appli- 
cation from  the  United  States,  to  secure  a patent 
ia  that  country.  The  works  are  now  being 
gradually  extended.  The  head-qoarters  of  Mr, 
Whitburn,  the  inventor,  are  at  the  large  nursery- 
grounds  of  Mr.  Maurice  Young,  near  Godalmiug, 
and  a London  office  has  been  established  at 
4,  Ludgate-circns-buildings,  London.  We  counsel 
those  of  our  friends  who  wish  to  secure  a style 
of  decoration  that  is  at  once  artistic,  permanent, 
and  cheap,  to  satisfy  themselves  by  a visit  to  one 
of  these  places.  With  regard  to  art  effect,  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Whitburn  himself  are  those 
which  naturally  have  been  fii’st  employed.  They 
are  often  quaint,  always  graceful,  and  as  com- 
bined on  panels,  friezes,  pilasters,  and  other 
architeotural  details,  the  effect  is  extremely 
happy.  Bub  any  artist  can  have  his  own  de- 
signs reproduced  by  the  process.  Could  they  not 
be  executed  on  thicker  wood  thanHs  now  used  ? 


OPENING  OF  BLACKPOOL  PIER. 

The  North  Pier,  after  the  completion  of  very 
considerable  additions  and  improvements,  has 
been  opened.  The  pier  was  first  projected 
about  the  year  1861,  when  a company  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  ereotiog  it,  the  esti- 
mated cost  being  under  8,0001.  In  the  follow- 
iog  year  the  company  was  registered,  with  a 
capital  of  12,0001.  A design  by  Mr.  E.  Birch, 
C.B.,  was  adopted,  and  the  contract  for  the  work 
was  given  to  Messrs.  Laidlaw,  of  Glasgow,  the 
estimated  amount  being  11,5401,  Two  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  pier  the  capital  was 
inoreased  to  20,0001.,  and  an  extension  of  the 
pier  on  iron  was  carried  out  from  Mr.  Birch’s 
design,  at  a cost  of  4,000L  Handsome  entrances 
were  also  constrncted,  the  expenditure  for  this 
purpose  being  2,700L  The  question  of  en. 
larging  the  piar-head  was  afterwards  considered, 
the  number  of  visitors  being  frequently  so  great 
that  it  was  inconveniently  crowded.  The  heavy 
expenditure  involved  in  the  proposed  enlarge, 
ment  caused  the  directors  to  hesitate ; but  in 
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1874,  after  considerable  delay,  the  capital  of  the 
company  was  raised  to  49,0001.,  and  Mr.  Birch 
prepared  plans  for  two  wings,  which  Mr.  Laid- 
law  contracted  to  erect  for  14,0001.  In  1875, 
the  capital  was  farther  increased  to  50,0001.,  and 
Messrs.  Nefll  & Sons,  of  Manchester,  agreed  to 
oonstraot  the  pavilion,  shops,  and  band-stand 
which  now  adorn  either  wing.  By  the  extension 
the  area  of  the  pier-head  is  now  nearly  an  acre 
and  a half.  It  is  280  ft.  wide  from  north  to 
sooth,  and  170  ft.  from  east  to  west.  The  Indian 
Pavilion  occapies  the  north  wing.  It  is  130  ft. 
by  90  ft.,  and  is  seated  for  1,500.  There  is  a 
central  hall,  87  ft.  long,  37  ft.  wide,  and  34  fD. 
high.  On  either  side  are  corridors  the  same 
length  as  the  hall,  19  ft.  wide  and  20  ft.  high. 


BRIDGES  OYER  THE  LIFPEY  AT  DUBLIN. 

Two  new  bridges  are  abont  to  be  erected  over 
the  river  Liffey,  at  Dublin, — a stone  bridge  of 
three  spans,  to  replace  the  present  Carlisle  Bridge, 
built  in  1795.  This  bridge  will  be  150  ft.  in 
width,  or  the  full  width  of  Sackville-atreet. 

Another  bridge,  with  stone  piers  and  abut- 
ments,  and  two  side  arches  of  stone,  is  to  be 
constructed  lower  down  the  river,  near  the 
Custom-hoDse,  with  a central  swing  bridge  of 
iron,  130  ft.  long,  to  allow  vessels  to  pass  and 
repasB. 

The  engineer  for  both  bridges  is  Mr.  B.  B. 
Stoney,  M.Inat.  C.E.,  the  engineer  to  the  Dublin 
Port  and  Docks  Board,  for  whom  the  work  is 
being  done.  The  contract  for  both  struotnres 
has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  William  J.  Doherty, 
contractor,  of  Belfast  and  Dublin,  who  has  com- 
pleted, both  at  Dublin  and  Belfast,  some  very 
important  Dock  and  Harbour  Works.  The 
amount  of  the  contract  is  above  110, COOL 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  LONDON. 

SiK, — On  Saturday  morning  last  a lad  came 
to  my  yard  for  a kettle  of  water,  and,  being  of 
an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  I accompanied  him  to 
his  home  at  Walton-street,  Chelsea,  and  found 
there  eighteen  persons  living  without  water,  the 
closets  stopped,  and  the  house  converted  into  a 
fever  den,  the  water  having  been  cut  off  five 
weeks.  I learned  that  this  lad’s  father,  through 
depression  of  trade,  had  been  unable  to  pay  his 
parish  rates,  aud  had  been  committed  to  Holloway 
prison  for  sixty  days  j that  his  mother  found  the 
money  for  the  rate,  but  the  company’s  officer 
would  not  receive  it  without  so  much  paid  in 
advance  on  account  of  the  arrear,  which  addi- 
tional  sum  she  could  not  raise.  I fear,  sir,  that 
the  present  stagnation  of  trade  has  caused 
hundreds  of  families  to  be  without  water,  and 
that  they  will  long  remaii.  so  unless  the  sanitary 
anthorities  intervene.  If  the  water  companies 
are  to  have  the  power  to  deprive  a house  or  a 
neighbourhood  of  water  will,  they  hold  the 
power  of  health  and  disease,  of  life  and  death ; 
and,  seeing  how  the  water  companies  have  been 
increasing  their  charges  during  the  last  ten 
years,  I think  it  is  becoming  a very  serious 
Governmental  question  as  to  where  the  sani- 
tary authorities  should  step  in  and  prevent 
the  generation  of  disease  by  the  arbitrary 
acta  of  legal  violence  committed  by  these 
over-chartered  companies.  It  is  bad  enough 
when  a principal  happens  to  be  from  home,  or, 
in  case  of  great  shortness  of  cash,  which  may 
occur  to  most  business  men  some  time  or  other, 
for  a gas  company  to  send  in  at  a moment’s 
notice  to  destroy  his  position  by  depriving  him 
of  light,  and  indeed,  I say  of  all  acts  of  legal 
violence,  that  they  ought  never  to  be  committed 
by  individuals  or  private  companies,  but  that 
they  should  only  be  entrusted  to  the  law.  But 
with  regard  to  the  water  supply,  it  ought  never 
to  be  stopped  without  permission  of  the  sanitary 
authorities,  and  even  if  the  company  obtained  a 
magistrate’s  order  to  cut  off  the  water,  it  should 
be  Bubjeot  to  the  correction  of  the  sanitary  au- 
thorities, who  should  in  turn  accept  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  sibnatioD,  bub  not  allow  crowded 
hoDses  to  be  left  without  the  greatest  sanitary 
necessity, — water.  I commend  these  sugges- 
tions to  all  London  vestries,  but  especially  to 
that  of  Chelsea,  which  appears  to  me  to  think  a 
great  deal  more  about  the  profits  of  the  water 
company  than  the  interests  of  the  public. 

I find,  in  looking  over  the  figures  relating 
to  the  water  supply  of  the  City  proper,  that  ten 
years  ago  the  cost  was  60,000i. ; to-day  it  is 
120,0001. ; and  what  law  is  there  to  prevent 
its  being  240,0001.  next  year  ? The  water 
companies  are  doing  what  they  like  with  the 


public,  and  giving  what  they  like  in  return  for  it. 
I think  it  high  time  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  with  its  chairman  and  staff,  who  are 
paid  thousands  of  public  money  annually,  should 
propose  something  tangible  as  to  a real  metro- 
politan water  supply.  They  have  had  20,000,0001. 
of  ratepayers’  money,  and  yet  we  are  cursed 
with  private  water  and  gas  companies.  0 Lord, 
how  long  ? George  Mitchell. 

Brojjiptoji-road. 

P.S. — June  26th. — Just  returned  from  the 
waterless  house  : I find  matters  worse  than  I 
have  previously  regarded  them.  The  stench  is 
awful,  and  almost  knocks  one  backwards  as  the 
door  is  opened.  I find,  too,  that  there  is  some- 
thing very  strange  abont  the  levying  of  the  rate, 
the  water  having  been  cut  off  on  May  15tb, 
though  it  was  not  doe  till  June  24th.  The  first 
quarter’s  rate  was  proffered  to  the  collector 
before  several  witnesses.  The  company  appear 
to  charge  a very  high  rate  to  the  poor. 


PAINTINGS  ON  CHINA. 

Since  Messrs.  Howell  & James,  of  Regent- 
street,  first  opened  a gallery  for  the  reception  of 
paintings  on  china,  by  artists  and  amateurs, 
and  offered  prizes  for  the  best  examples,  the 
desire  to  contribute  has  grown  immensely.  On 
the  present  occasion,  no  fewer  than  650  works 
are  exhibited,  and  many  of  them  display  much 
merit.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Fredk. 
Goodall,  R.A.,  have  acted  as  judges,  and  have 
awarded  the  prizes  in  the  two  classes.  As 
regards  amateurs,  they  have  given,  and  very 
justly,  the  gold  medal  presented  by  her  Imperial 
Highness  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany 
(Princess  Royal  of  England)  to  Mrs.  George 
Stapleton ; the  prize  of  ten  guineas  to  Miss 
Cbristina  M.  Shepherd.  For  landscapes  and 
subjects First  prize  to  Miss  Howard  ; second 
prize  to  Colonel  Hope  Crealock  j and  third  prize 
to  Louis  Fagan.  Extra  prizes  (torra-cotta  bust 
of  Portia, by  Professor  Miller),  to  Miss  Pattison, 
Miss  E.  S.  Hall,  and  La  Comtesse  de  Villermont. 
For  heads:  — First  prize  to  Miss  Louisa  Duff; 
second  prize  to  Mrs.  Borratt ; and  third  prize  to 
Charles  Etheridge.  Extra  prizes  (terra-cotta 
bust  of  Portia,  by  Professor  Miller)  : — The  Lady 
Augusta  Cadogan,  Lady  Eawlinson,  and  J.  D. 
Ilocbfort.  For  ornamental  designs  and  flowers;  — 
First  prize  to  Miss  Beatrice  Talbot  Airey ; 
second  prize  to  George  Fletcher ; and  third  prize 
to  Miss  Alice  M.  Grey.  Extra  prizes  (terra- 
cotta bast  of  Portia,  by  Professor  Miller),  to 
A.  II.  Church,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee,  und  Mies  Edith 
A.  Angus. 

In  the  class  of  professionals,  the  prize  of 
fifteen  guineas  was  jointly  awarded  to  Miss 
Linnie  Watt  and  A.  De  Mol.  For  landscapes  and 
subjects: — first  prize,  to  Samuel  Jones;  second 
prize,  to  Franz  Dauge ; and  third  prize,  to  Henry 
Watson.  For  ornamental  designs  and  flowers  : — 
first  prize,  to  Miss  Charlotte  E.  Spiers  ; second 
prize,  to  Sidney  Smith;  and  third  prize,  to 
Thomas  Kane.  For  heads  : — first  prize,  to  Henry 
Ryland ; second  prize,  to  Miss  Ellen  Welby  ; and 
third  prize,  to  Ellen  Ross  (Mrs.  Mallam).  Many 
other  contributors,  amateurs  and  professional, 
were  highly  commended,  including  Mrs.  Bishop 
Culpeper,  Major  North  Crealock,  the  Hon.  Mary 
Henniker,  Mrs.  Hoare,  Miss  H.  S.  Hartshorne, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  Miss  Tyrwhitt  Drake, 
C.  L.  F.  Broughton,  and  others. 

We  advise  a visit;  and  more  than  that,  we 
suggest  to  some  of  our  fair  readers  to  inquire 
whether  they  might  not  find  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
art  here  illustrated  much  present  pleasure  and 
provision  for  a possible  rainy  day  hereafter. 


DISPUTE  BETWEEN  STONE  CARVERS. 

A QUESTION  OF  WAGES. 

A BUILDING  dispute,  involving  a question  as  to 
the  custom  respecting  the  payment  of  carvers  in 
the  stone-carving  trade,  was  tried  before  the 
Lambeth  County  Court  judge  last  week.  The 
claim  was  for  21.  7e.,  the  value  of  work  done,  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  an  hour,  the  disputed  point  being 
whether  the  plaintiff  should  receive  lOJd.  or  Is. 
an  hour.  The  plaintiff,  W.  Matthews,  is  a stone- 
carver,  and  the  defendant,  W.  Plows,  of  Shep- 
berd’s-lane,  Brixton,  is  an  architectural  stone, 
sculptor.  It  was  stated  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff 
that  he  had  been  a stone-carver  for  fourteen 
years,  was  a student  in  the  Royal  Academy,  had 
been  engaged  on  the  Albert  Memorial  for  six 
weeks,  and  on  [the  Crewe  town-hall.  He  had 
never  accepted  leas  than  Is,  an  hour  for  work  of 


the  description  he  was  engaged  on  when  the  dis- 
pute arose,  which  consisted  of  stone-oarving  on 
Emanuel  Church,  Dulwich.  At  the  time  be  was 
engaged  by  the  defendant,  there  was  no  arrange- 
ment made  as  to  payment,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
week  he  gave  in  his  bill  at  Is.  an  hoar,  bat  the 
defendant  declined  to  give  him  more  than  lOld, 
The  plaintiff,  in  his  evidence,  stated  that  the  work 
was  to  be  carved  in'the  Norman  style.  Whilst 
engaged  on  the  work,  defendant  came  to  him 
and  told  him  that  he  was  taking  too  long  over  it, 
and  that  he  was  doing  it  “ too  well.”  In  cross- 
examination  he  said  he  had  been  sent  away  from 
the  service  of  Mr.  Blomfield,  bat  that  was  on 
account  of  a combination  on  the  part  of  the  men, 
which  was  unfair.  For  the  plaintiff  a number  of 
witnesses  were  called,  who  said  that  he  was  a 
good  workman,  and  never  worked  under  Is.  an 
hour. 

For  the  defendant  it  was  contended  that  it  was 
the  cQstom  of  the  trade  to  take  men  on  trial,  and 
that  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  defendant 
was  entitled  to  give  the  plaintiff  what  he  thought 
he  was  worth. ^ The  work  plaintiff  had  been  set 
to  do  was  badly  done,  and  much  of  it  had  to  be 
altered.  A piece  of  stone-carving  wrought  by 
the  plaintiff  was  produced  in  Court,  and  the 
defendant  stated  that  it  bad  been  condemned, 
along  with  more  of  the  plaintiff’s  work,  by  tho 
architect. 

Mr.  Blomfield,  architectural  sculptor,  who  had 
formerly  employed  the  plaintiff,  was  called,  and 
denied  that  he  was  an  efficient  workman.  There 
was  no  form  in  the  piece  of  stonework  prodneed. 

The  Judge. — It  is  “without  form  and.void.” 

After  hearing  all  the  evidence,  the  Judge  gave 
a verdict  for  the  defendant,  in  the  absence  of  a 
special  agreement. 


BUILDERS’  ACTIONS. 

AYRE  r.  PAYNE. 

This  was  a case  in  which  the  plaintiff,  Thomas  i 
Ayre,  a builder,  of  Hinokley,  sued  Dauiel  Payne,  ^ 
a hosier,  also  residing  at  Hinckley,  for  tho  sum  : 
of  290i.  Is.  7d.,  the  balance  due  upon  two  con- 
tracts, and  for  extras  in  the  building  of  a factory 
and  outbuildings  at  Hinokley.  Tho  defendant 
admitted  the  plaintiff’s  claim,  but  pleaded  a 
counter  claim  by  way  of  set-off,  amounting  to 
470?.  for  penalties  alleged  to  be  due  from  the  i 
plaintiff,  at  the  rate  of  10?.  por  week,  owing  to  I 
the  delay  by  the  plaintiff  in  the  completion  of ' 
the  work  in  accordance  with  the  contracts.  To  j 
this  the  plaintiff  delivered  his  reply,  alleging  ■ 
numerous  acta  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  ! 
and  his  architects  accounting  for  the  said  delays. 
Upon  this  no  less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  distinct 
issues  were  raised. 

After  Mr.  Lawraoce  had  opened  the  defendant's  case, 
the  Judge  (Sir  R.  P,  Amphlett)  said  tho  case  was  one  ofa 
very  complicated  na'ure,  involving  much  detail,  and  he 
suggested  that  the  case  should  be  referred  to  a legal  arbi- 
trator. The  parties,  .acting  upon  his  Lordship's  sugges- 
tion, agreed  to  refer  the  case  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Dugdale,  of  the 
Midland  Circuit,  and  a judge's  order  was  drawn  up  ac- 
cordiogly.  Mr.  Dugdale  sat  at  Westminster  Hall  on  tho 
4th,  6lh,  and  11th  days  of  May  lest,  to  hear  the  evidence 
of  the  numerous  witnesses  on  both  sides,  and  tlie  argu- 
ments of  counsel ; und  on  the  1st  of  the  present  month 
the  arbitrator  published  his  award,  by  which  he  found  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  full  amount  of  hia  claim, 
and  directed  the  defendant  to  pay  the  coats  of  the  award. 
By  this  the  defendant  will  have  to  pay  the  plaintiff's  coats 
of  the  action,  and  each  party  will  have  to  pay  his  own 
costs  ot  the  reference. 


DRAINAGE. 

The  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Longdin,  surveyor 
to  the  Maldon  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority 
for  the  town  portion  of  the  parish  of  Burnham, 
Essex,  have  been  accepted  by  the  authority,  and 
approved  of  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  will  shortly  be  carried  cat.  It  is  pro- 
posed  to  deal  with  the  sewage  by  filtration. tanks. 
The  probable  cost  will  be  about  2,000?. 

The  drainage  of  the  parish  of  Tolleebury, 
Essex,  has  been  angmented  by  the  addition  of 
new  sewers  and  outfall-tanks,  the  works  having 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  Banyard,  contractor, 
from  the  plans  and  under  the  saperintendenoe  of 
Mr.  Longdin. 


Worthing. — We  learn  from  a nseful  little 
Penny  Guide  to  this  favonrite  watering-place, 
just  published  by  Mr.  Paine,  that  the  complaints 
of  visitors  as  to  having  to  change  carriages  at 
Brighton,  en  route,  are  on  the  eve  of  removal,  as 
the  loop-line  between  Preston  and  Hove  is 
rapidly  proceeding  towards  completion.  This 
improvement  will  help  on  the  development  of 
this  agreeable  and  well-known  town. 


Juke  30,  1877.] 
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rHB  VICTORIA  DWELLINGS,  BATTERSEA 
PARK. 

The  first  blocfes  of  dvpelUoga  erected  by  tbe 
Victoria  D^vellingg  Association  (Limited)  were 
Dpened  by  the  Earl  of  Beaoonsfield  on  Saturday 
aet.  The  bnildings,  which  are  sitoated  in  the 
Vork.road,  Battersea,  overlooking  the  park,  are  of 
:,wo  classes,  viz.,  those  for  " Artisans  ” and  those 
For  “ Laboorers.”  The  artisans’  block  resembles 
in  plan  (with  a difference)  two  capital  Is  placed 
jide  by  side,  thus  II.  The  central  space  forms 
i courtyard,  84  ft.  by  52  ft.,  paved  with  tar 
paving  (which  is  also  need  in  tbe  aide  courts  and 
’ootways),  and  lighted  at  night  by  a cluster  of 
ihree  lamps  supported  by  a standard  in  the 
:entro  of  the  yard.  The  block  forma  a solid 
square  of  bnildings,  except  that  a cart.arohway 
8 provided  at  the  point  shown  by  the  space  left 
it  the  bottom  between  the  two  Is,  this  archway 
36ing  high  enough  to  permit  of  vans  loaded 
with  furniture  being  drawn  into  the  quadrangle. 
Dn  the  opposite  side,  at  the  point  shown  by  tbe 
}pace  left  at  the  top  of  tbe  two  Is,  is  another,  but 
ower,  archway,  giving  access  to  tbe  laundries, 
which  are  placed  in  a kind  of  sunk  area  on  that 
ilde  of  the  block,  and  outside  the  square.  At 
)ach  of  the  four  inner  angles  is  a public  footway, 
)r  passage,  arched  over,  and  leading  from  the 
joadrangle  to  the  corners  of  the  side  areas  or 
jourts  formed  by  the  projeotirg  top  and  bottom 
portions  of  the  outer  sides  of  the  Is.  It  should 
je  noted  that  the  vertical  and  horizontal  portions 
)f  the  la  are  about  equal  in  length,  each  vertical 
lortion  and  each  horizontal  portion  formiag  a 
lort  of  Bub-blcck  by  itself,  detached  on  the 
'round-floor  by  the  archways  and  passages 
nentioned.  The  staircases  are  situated,  in 
he  case  of  tbe  fonr  horizontal  sub-blocks,  in 
imall  open  courts  respectively  approached 
rom  the  four  covered  footways  or  pas- 
ages  in  tbe  angles,  and  each  staircase  occu- 
lies  the  centre  of  the  sub  - block  which  it 
erves.  In  the  case  of  the  two  sub-blocks 
hown  by  the  vertical  portions  of  the  Is, 
he  staircases  are  each  approached  from  square 
eceeses  corresponding  in  size  with  the  small 
pen  courts  before  referred  to,  which  recesses 
pen  out  into  the  central  courtyard.  Each  sub- 
lock  has  thus  its  own  staircase,  centrally 
laced,  and  the  six  sub-blocks  form,  as  we  have 
aid,  an  unbroken  square,  with  the  exception  of 
he  arched  cartways  and  footways  on  the  ground- 
loor.  The  artisans’  block  is  somewhat  superior 

0 those  provided  for  labourers.  Each  dwelling 

1 self-contained,  Most  of  the  tenements  con- 
Lst  of  three  rooms,  viz.,  living-room,  bed. room, 
nd  kitchen,  and  a few  of  them  contain  an  extra 
edroom.  The  buildings  are  four  stories  high, 
nd  each  of  the  six  sub- blocks  contains  about  four 
snements  on  each  floor.  The  total  number  of 
snements  in  the  artisans’  block  (of  which  alone 
'eare  speaking)  is  98,  containing  304 rooms.  The 
iiree-roomed  tenements,  we  understand,  will  bo 
it  at  Ss.  per  week,  and  tbe  four.roomed  tens- 
lents  at  10s.  per  week,  or  more  or  less  according 
5 size.  The  living-rooms  in  this  block  are  about 
65  ft.  super,,  and  are  provided  with  range, 
Dntaining  oven  and  boiler;  also  with  a large 
nd  spacious  cupboard,  which  will  serve  as 
□pboard  and  diesser  or  china-closet  com- 
ined.  The  kitchens  are  each  provided  with 
ennings’s  improved  patent  sink,  which,  besides 
UBwering  all  the  requirements  of  an  ordinary 
onsehr  Id  sink,  a'so  forms  (1)  a troogh  for  wash- 
)g  plates,  dishes,  and  vegetables,  (2)  a oon. 
anient  wash-tub  for  linen,  &o.,  (3)  a child’s  bath, 

1)  a lavatory ; it  is  also  available  as  a sink  for 
utlers*  pantries,  &o.  It  is  simple  in  construe- 

on,  and  appears  hardly  likely  to  get  out  of 
■der.  It  consists  of  a trough  of  about  the  same 
mensiona  as  an  ordinary  sink,  except  that  it  is 
vice  as  deep.  At  one  end  a small  space  is 
irtitioned  off,  a slit  being  left  at  the  bottom  tbe 
hole  length  of  the  partition.  Through  this  slit 
in  all  slops  emptied  into  the  sink,  and  thence 
)wn  tbe  pipe  which  opens  into  the  bottom  of 
le  small  space  parted  off.  This  small  space  is 
rovided  with  a movable  top  resting  on  the 
irtition,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  movable  top 
an  ingenious  contrivance  in  the  form  of  a ping, 
hich  can  be  Jet  down  into  or  raised  from  the 
pe  at  will.  When  the  plug  is  down,  nothing 
3m  the  bottom  of  tbe  sink  oan  run  down  the 

pe.  By  taming  on  the  water  the  sink  can 
us  be  used  as  a troogh,  but  should  the  water 
)m  any  cause  be  left  running,  the  sink  cannot 
erflow,  except  over  the  partition  into  the  small 
aoe  referred  to,  and  thence  down  through  the 
Qg,  which  is  made  hollow,  and  of  the  same 
ight  as  the  partition.  The  whole  thing 


is  very  uaefnl  and  simple,  though  at  the 
same  time  ingenious,  and  is  well  worth  in- 
speoting.  It  can  of  course  be  made  in  various 
materials,  galvanised  iron  being  used  in  the 
buildings  under  notice.  There  is  a constant 
supply  of  water,  so  that  the  cisterns  are  always 
full,  and  over  each  sink  is  one  of  Jennings’s 
patent  self-closing  balanced  taps,  so  that  the 
water  cannot  be  inadvertently  left  running.  The 
water-closets  (of  which  there  is  one  to  each 
tenement)  are  fitted  with  Jennings’s  patent 
valve  closet  and  trap,  in  one  piece  of  earthen- 
ware. All  the  water-closets  are  cut  off  from 
the  dwelling-rooms,  and  are  approached  through 
the  open-air,  though  with  a covered  access.  Each 
closet  is  provided  with  a separately-hinged 
extra  seat  or  cover,  which  can  be  lifted  op 
when  it  is  desired  to  empty  slops  or  to  ose 
the  closet  as  a urinal.  The  bedrooms  have 
an  area  of  about  100  ft.  super.  Each  dwelling 
; has  its  own  eoal-bunker,  and  on  each  of  the 
: landings  (common  to  alaoub  fonr  dwellings) 
access  oan  be  had  to  a dust-shoot.  The  stair- 
oases  are  in  each  instance  placed  at  the  back  of 
the  blocks  fronting  to  thoroughfares,  in  order  to 
obtain  front  windows  to  as  many  rooms  as 
possible.  All  passages  and  staircases  are  lighted 
by  gas  from  lanterns  so  contrived  in  the  thick- 
ness  of  the  staircase  wall  as  to  light  the  stairs 
on  both  sides  of  the  wall,  while  being,  at  the 
same  time,  out  of  the  way  during  tbe  carrying 
up  or  down  of  furniture,  &o.  Gas  is  not  laid  on 
to  the  rooms.  All  staircases  and  passages  are 
wholly  of  firepoof  material,  consisting  of  a kind 
of  artificial  stone.  The  rooms  are  all  rectangular, 
without  projections  or  irregularities  of  shape, 
thus  ensuring  the  advantage  of  the  floor  area  of 
tbe  rooms  to  the  fullest  extent.  All  drains  are 
taken  outside  the  buildings,  but  they  are  not 
directly  connected  with  the  sewer.  They  are 
intercepted,  as  we  are  told,  by  a ppeoially-con- 
trived  earthenware  cess-trap,  patented  by  Mr. 
George  Jennings,  which  is  open  to  the  air  and 
admits  of  being  easily  inspected  and  cleaned 
out  from  the  surface.  There  is  no  direct  con- 
nexion  between  the  waste-pipes  from  the  siuks 
aud  drains,  and  all  the  soil-pipes  of  waterclosets 
are  open  to  the  air,  being  carried,  it  is  stated, 
above  the  roofs  of  tbe  buildings.  The  walla  are 
of  picked  stocks,  with  artificial  stone  lintels,  &c. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  the  Broomhall  Tile 
Company’s  patent  tiles,  glass  tiles  to  match 
having  been  inserted  where  needed. 

Adjoining  tbe  “ Artisans’ ” dwellings  are  two 
blocks  for  “Labourers,”  with  a total  of  152 
rooms,  some  tenements  consisting  of  two  rooms, 
and  some  of  only  one  room.  These  blocks  of 
“Labourers’”  dwellings  form  two  elongated 
parallelograms,  divided  by  a street,  or  approach, 
30  ft.  wide,  with  gates  opening  out  into  the 
York-road.  Each  block  is  four  stories  high,  and 
there  are  two  staircases  in  each,  placed  nearly 
at  each  end  of  the  blocks.  Each  flo^r  contains 
about  eight  two-roomed  tenements  and  four 
sirgle-roomed  tenements.  Tbe  two-roomed  tene- 
ments consist  of  living-room  and  bedroom,  the 
living-room  being  provided  with  a bed  recess,  as 
also  are  each  of  the  single-roomed  tenements. 
Water  closets  are  provided  to  the  number  of 
four  on  each  floor,  or  one  to  about  every  three 
families  or  tenants.  These  water-closets  are 
approached  from  the  common  staircases  and 
passages.  Each  of  the  floors  above  the  ground- 
floors  has  a continuous  balcony  running  the 
entire  length  of  the  frontaj-e,  and  on  to  this 
balcony  tbe  staircases  and  passages  leading  to 
tbe  various  dwellings  open.  The  construotiun  is 
in  all  essential  particulars  the  same  as  that  of 
the  “ Artisans’  ” block,  already  described.  The 
rents  obtainable  for  these  “ Labourers’ ” dwell- 
ings  (which  are  all  let)  vary  from  Gs.  for  a 
living-room  and  bedroom  to  23.  6d.  for  a single 
room.  Dust-shoots,  coal-bankers,  sinks,  &c.,  are 
provided  for  all  the  tenements.  Separate  rjnges 
of  washhouses,  for  the  sole  use  of  tenants,  and 
drying-grounds,  are  provided  for  each  block  of 
dwellings.  The  coppers  are  provided  with 
water-supply,  Tylor  & Sons’  patent  sorew-down 
taps  being  used.  There  are  about  twenty 
wasbing-troughs  aud  twenty  coppers  provided 
for  each  block. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out 
at  a cost  of  upwards  of  33,000i.,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  the  arohiteot  to 
the  Aesooiation,  by  Messrs.  William  Downs  & 
Co.,  of  Union. atree*^,  Dorongb, — Mr.  Newstead,  a 
member  of  that  firm,  baving  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  sapervision  of  tbe  works.  The  clerk 
of  the  works  was  Mr.  Hogan,  and  the  contractors’ 
foreman  was  Mr.  Long. 

The  undertaking  is  so  well  intentiooed  and  so 


good,  and  the  persons  concerned  in  it  are  so 
earnest  in  their  wishes  for  a good  result,  that  we 
would  willingly  aid  their  endeavours  to  the 
utmost,  and  avoid  all  inimical  crifeiclam  that  did 
not  seem  imperatively  called  for.  We  should, 
however,  be  faithless  to  opinions  often  urged  if 
we  did  not  express  a strong  objection  to  the 
arrangement  of  tbe  artisans’  dwellings  in  the 
shape  of  a small  quadrangle  closed  all  round 
excepting  the  passage-ways  on  the  ground  floor, 

Mr.  Walter,  M.P.,  opened  the  proceedings  on 
the  day  of  inauguration.  After  some  appropriate  ' 
and  admirable  observations  on  the  stateof  things 
wbioh  rendered  the  establishment  of  such  an 
association  necessary,  Mr.  Walter  proceeded  : — 
Let  me  say  a word  with  respect  to  the  steps 
taken  during  tbe  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
to  combat  a growing  evil.  The  metropolis  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  40,000  a year,  and 
within  the  last  twenty  years  all  that  has  been 
done  by  the  various  sooieties,  inoluding  the  Pea- 
body Association,  to  provide  improved  dwellings 
for  the  poor  has  not  yet  housed  more  than  that 
number — 40,000.  I believe  the  first  association 
was  tbe  Metropolitan  Association,  — a very 
respectable  and  flourishing  body.  Then  a great 
effort  was  made  by  Mr.  Peabody,  that  most 
generous  benefactor  to  London.  The  capital 
of  tbe  Peabody  Association  amounts  now  to 
GOOjOOOL,  and  there  are  something  like  10,000 
whose  homes  have  been  permanently  improved 
through  the  generosity  of  that  kind  benefactor. 
Sir  Sidney  Waterlow’s  Company  have  a capital 
of  between  300,000i.  and  400,0001.,  and  they,  I 
should  think,  provide  for  about  half  as  many. 
Then  there  are  other  associations — I need  not 
go  through  them — who  have  done  good  work; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  Association 
whose  first  completed  work  you  have  met 
this  afternoon  to  inaugurate.  There  is  this 
important  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
considering  this  question.  Every  year,  almost, 
some  encroachments  are  made  on  the  avail- 
able space  of  the  London  poor,  either  by 
driving  new  streets  through  the  metropolis, — a 
most  important  and  abaolutely  necessary  work, — 
or  by  laying  down  fresh  lines  of  railway,  or 
building  new  stations,  or  even  such  objectionable 
baildinga  as  the  Law  Courts,  which  alone  dis- 
lodged 4,000  people  in  one  of  the  most  densely- 
crowded  parts  of  the  metropolis.  How  is  that 
apace  to  be  made  up  P It  is  altogether  a mistake 
to  suppose  that  London  is  a densely-peopled 
capital.  It  is  no  suoh  thing.  In  the  densest 
part  of  tbe  metropolis,  in  Westminster,  there 
are  under  300  persons  per  acre,  and  that  is  one 
of  tbe  moat  unhealthy  parte.  Now,  it  baa  been 
proved  by  ample  trial  that,  by  adopting  a plan 
of  ooDstrnotion  like  what  you  see  before  you, 
which  is  the  same  plan  substantially  as  the 
Peabody  and  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow’s  Association 
have  adopted,  you  may  accommodate  1,600  per 
acre  infinitely  better  than  300  oan  be  accommo- 
dated under  the  old  system.  Instead  of  spread- 
ing London  out,  you  must  rear  it  upwards, — you 
must  raise  it  to  the  clouds.  There  is  no  other 
way  of  meeting  tbe  difficulty,  for,  in  spite  of  all 
the  poetry  attaching  to  suburban  homes,  of 
which  you  have  an  example  at  Penge,  and  in 
spite  of  cheap  railway  fares,  it  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  the  great  mass  of  the  metropolitan 
poor,  artisans  and  labourers,  must  live  near 
their  work  ; it  may  be  a most  disagreeable 
fact  to  contemplate,  but  that  is  the  only  way 
to  provide  for  it.  Two  years  ago  my  right 
hoD.  friend  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Cross,  intro- 
duced a most  admirable  Bill  into  Parliament 
for  meeting  this  difficulty  on  a large  scale  by 
combining  the  purification  of  the  Metropolis 
with  the  removal  of  unwholesome  and  noxious 
buildings,  and  at  the  same  time  providing  a 
machinery  for  supplying  their  places  with  whole- 
some and  improved  buildings.  I have  not  yet 
heard, — perhaps  he  will  bo  good  enough  to  tell 
UP, — whether  any  result  has  followed  from  the 
adoption  of  that  Aob.  These  buildings  have  not 
been  constructed  in  consequence  of  that  Act. 
They  have  been  bnilb  without  the  advantages 
which  Mr.  Cross’s  Aot  was  intended  to  confer 
upon  ns.  They  have  been  built  on  vacant 
spaces,  and  therefore  did  not  require  tbe  demo- 
lition of  otbei'  buildings.  The  block  you  see 
before  yon  is,  of  course,  built  on  an  exceptional 
site,  and  ib  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  tbe 
Society,  should  its  woik  be  largely  extended,  as 
I hope  it  may  be,  will  often  be  able  to  secure 
such  a site  as  I have  already  said  is  fit  for  a 
nobleman.  Bub  the  next  site  on  which  we  mean 
to  build — of  which  we  have  got  a lease  of 
ninety-nine  years — is  tbe  Stroud  Vale  site,  near 
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the  Great  Nortbern  Railway  Station.  There 
we  Bhall  baild  more  of  the  claes  of  dwellinge 
for  labonrers,  and  those  employed  on  rail- 
ways. Bat  the  objects  for  which  we  have  asked 
your  attendance  to-day  are,  first,  to  assist  at 
the  inauguration  of  these  completed  buildings  ; 
secondly,  to  invoke  a blessing  from  Heaven  on 
the  BuooeBS  of  the  enterprise  as  one  which  we 
believe  is  eminently  oaloalated  to  benefit  man- 
kind; and  thirdly,  to  invite  your  co-operation  by 
becoming  shareholders  in  the  Association,  be. 
cause  these  undertakings  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  money.  And  now  a word  about  the 
financial  character  of  the  Association.  All  these 
associations  are  what  we  in  Parliament  would 
call  of  a hybrid  character — that  is,  they  are  based 
partly  on  philanthropic  and  partly  on  commercial 
considerations.  They  are  pbilantbropio  so  far  as 
they  are  intended  exclusively  for  a certain  class 
of  the  population,  and  that  the  bumbler  class, 
which  have  not  the  means  of  providing  a good 
borne  for  themselves.  They  are  commercial  so 
far  as  they  are  based  on  essentially  economic 
considerations,  and  intended  to  yield  a fair  and 
proper  return  to  their  subscribers.  I take  the 
state  of  the  case  to  be  about  this  ; — Suppose  an 
ordinary  building  investment  calculated  to  yield 
from  6 to  6^  or  7 per  cent.;  we  consider  if  a 
building  of  this  kind  pay  5 percent. — we  hope  it 
may  not  be  leas,  and  we  do  not  desire  more — the 
shareholders  may  take  out  the  additional  one  and 
a.half  or  two  per  cent,  from  the  comfortable 
feeling  they  will  have  that  they  could  not  spend 
their  money  better  for  the  good  of  mankind.  And 
when  I consider  how  much  money  has  been 
squandered  in  this  country  during  the  last  twenty 
years  in  loans  to  foreign  Governments,  when  1 
consider  how  that  money  has  been  spent  in 
useless  or  misohievous  enterprises,  and  when  1 
think  that  one-fonrth  of  that  eam  would  have 
rebuilt  the  metropolis,  I must  say  50,000,0001. 
would  have  been  more  profitably  applied  in 
improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  than  in 
enabling  the  Turks  to  build  ironclads  and  use- 
less palaces. 

The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  who  followed,  said, 
in  the  course  of  his  address, — I need  not,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  impress  upon  you  that  the  home 
is  the  unit  of  civilisation.  From  it  spring  all 
those  infiuenoes  which  give  a character  to  society 
either  for  good  or  for  evil — either  for  a benefi- 
cent or  of  a disturbing  character.  A man  who 
feels  that  bis  home  is  “ Home,  sweet  Home,”  is 
prond  of  the  community  in  which  be  dwells; 
but  the  man  who  feels  that  his  home  is  a den 
of  misery  and  crime  immediately  assails  that 
fiooiety  of  which  he  believes  be  is  the  nnjust 
victim.  My  hon.  friend  who  has  just  addressed 
yon,  and  who  has  given  to  this  labour  all  the 
■energy,  experience,  and  sagacity  which  distin. 
ffuisb  him,  has  touched  on  some  of  the  statistics 
of  the  question.  I refrain,  as  a general  rule,  on 
■an  occasion  like  the  present,  from  entering  into 
statistics,  which  are  sometimes  wearisome  and 
not  always  clear;  but  the  statistics  of  this  case 
are  so  remarkable  that  I must  for  a moment 
advert  to  them,  though  I may  limit  my  remarks 
almost  to  a sentence.  My  hon.  friend  has  re. 
minded  us  that  actuaries,  with  ample  and  adequate 
facts  before  them,  have  oome  to  the  oonclusion 
that  the  average  death-rate  in  this  great  city  is 
from  22  to  25  in  a thousand.  But  statistics  are 
**  nothing  unless  they  are  critical.”  It  is  very  true 
that  the  average  death-rate  in  this  city  may  beonly 
22  or  25  per  thousand,  but  the  fact  is  that  if  you  go 
to  St.  Giles’s  or  to  any  of  those  portions  of  the 
Metropolis  wbioh  are  infamous  for  their  iosalu. 
brity,  you  will  find  that  the  death-rate  there 
instantly  rises  from  40  to  60  per  thousand,  and 
that  alone  is  a coDolusive  proof  that  if  you  are 
really  anxious  to  increase  and  cherish  the  health 
of  the  people  you  must  strike  at  the  source  of 
disease  among  the  population,  and  that  is  their 
insufficient  and  inadequate  dwellings.  Some 
experiments  have  already  been  made,  and  upon 
no  mean  scale,  towards  this  object ; therefore  we 
can  consider  it  with  the  benefit  of  experience. 
What  is  now  ascertained  to  be  the  death-rate  in 
buildings  raised  by  other  societies,  but  similar 
in  character  to  that  the  opening  of  which  we 
inaugurate  by  your  favour  and  assistance  this 
afternoon  ? The  death-rate  is  only  14  in  a 
thousand;  and  I think  these  facts,  which  are 
indubitable,  are  results  which  ought  to  encourage 
you  in  the  continued  exertions  which  we  have 
met  this  day  to  stimulate  and  to  celebrate.  Now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I have  touched  on  the 
health  of  the  people,  and  I know  there  are  many 
who  look  upon  that  as  an  amiable  and  merely 
philanthropic  expectation  to  dwell  upon.  But  the 
truth  is,  the  matter  is  mnoh  deeper  than  it 
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appears  upon  the  surface.  The  health  of  a 
people  is  really  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
their  happiness  and  all  their  power  as  a State 
depend, 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Straf/ord-on-Ax’on.  — The  operative  builders’ 
strike  at  Stratford-ou-Avon  has  terminated,  the 
masters  having  agreed  to  give  the  additional 
id.  per  hour  demanded.  The  men  will  now 
receive  7id.  per  hour.  The  strike  lasted  six 
weeks. 

Aberdeen. — A largely-attended  meeting  of  the 
operative  carpenters  was  held  on  the  22Qd  inst., 
to  consider  what  action  should  bo  taken  with 
regard  to  the  resolution  of  the  masters  not  to 
adhere  to  the  by-laws  after  six  months.  A 
motion  in  favour  of  holding  a couferenoe  with 
the  masters  on  the  subject  was  oarried  by  a large 
majority. 

Edinburgh, — At  a large  meeting  of  painters 
held  in  Buchanan’s  Hotel,  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
M'Connocbie,  advised  the  men  to  leave  Edin- 
burgh,  there  being,  he  said,  plenty  of  work  to  be 
bad  in  other  districts.  After  some  discussion  as 
to  the  men  brought  from  England  by  the  Masters’ 
Association,  the  following  resolutions  were 
moved  and  oarried  nnanimoosly : — 

" (1.)  That  we  adhere  to  our  original  demand, — xiz.* 
Sd.  per  hour:  the  same  to  bo  the  standard  wage  winter 
and  sumroer  sUke. 

(2.)  That  we,  the  jouroeTmen  painters  of  Edinburgh, 
have  no  connexion  with  the  Englishmen  sent  here  bj  the 
agents  of  the  Employers’  Association,  and  that  no  men 
retnru  to  their  employment  until  those  men  have  deserted 
the  establishments." 

It  was  stated  that  the  exeontive  of  the  General 
Alliauce  had  impressed  upon  the  men  the 
advisability  of  adhering  to  their  demands,  as 
they  were  determined  to  carry  them  through 
this  struggle. 

Manchester. — The  strike  of  joiners  at  Man- 
chester and  Salford  still  continnes.  At  a meet- 
ing of  the  masters,  last  week,  it  was  stated  that 
cases  of  intimidation  and  molestation  by  pickets 
had  ooourred.  In  reference  to  the  attempts 
which  had  been  made  by  several  public  men  to 
bring  the  operatives  and  the  employers  together 
with  a view  to  a settlement,  it  was  unanimouely 
resolved: — “That  no  good  resnlb  could  follow 
snob  an  interview;  that  the  shops  were  open  at 
8^d.  per  hoar,  and  that  no  alteration  be  made 
from  the  position  the  employers  have  taken  np.” 

Bronisgrove. — After  a strike  extendiug  over 
five  months,  the  effects  of  which  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  men  (says  a Birmingham  paper)  will  be 
felt  for  three  times  five  months,  the  operative 
nailmakers  of  Bromsgrove  have  resumed  work 
at  the  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  insisted  npon  by 
the  masters. 


A FEW  WORDS  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

SiE, — Tour  reviewer  of  “ Words  of  Warning  in 
Ver8eandProse,”by  Mr.  S.C.  Hall,  says:— “These 
few  instances  show  that  an  enormous  sum  has 
been  spent  merely  in  preventing  charity."  Here 
are  two  grave  errors.  In  the  first  place,  those 
societies  are  established,  not  to  prevent  charity, 
but  to  stay  the  morbid  sympathy  of  those  who 
would  readily  give  to  the  professional  mendicant; 
and  in  the  second  place,  if,  as  I believe,  and  the 
statement  can  be  vouched  by  the  reports  of 
the  old  Mendicity  Society,  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  of  street  beggars  are  impostors, 
considerable  expense  most  be  iuenrred  in  detect- 
ing these  ninety-nine,  and  preventing  their 
nefarions  trade.  In  the  parish  in  which  I 
reside,  — St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  — the 
accounts  will  show,  I think,  much  better  results 
than  those  quoted.  If  not,  I am  satisfied  to  pay 
my  subscription,  for  this  reason  : morning,  noon, 
and  night  my  street  was  besieged  by  the  ragged 
and  the  halt,  who  traded  on  their  sores  and 
lived  on  the  benevolent  by  the  exposure  of 
infirmities.  Now,  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  wo  see  little 
of  this.  Even  the  “clean  dodge,”  with  hired 
children,  we  do  not  witness.  And  when  a beggar 
does  appear,  to  tender  a ticket  of  the  society 
is  sure  to  oanae  a retreat  with  a speed  that,  from 
his  assumed  distress  and  emaciation,  you  would 
hardly  presume  to  be  possible. 

In  Blackheath  and  other  places  where  I have 
friends  residing  I know  the  result  has  been 
the  same ; and  they  say  they  are  never  troubled 
with  beggars  now.  If  this  is  the  resnlt,  then  I 
maintain  that  the  object  of  these  societies  has 
been  attained.  In  the  suburbs  the  professional 
mendicant  was  often  a ruffianly  brute,  and 
ladies  that  I have  known  have  often  given 
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simply  from  the  threatening  character  of  tb 
importunities. 

Honest  poverty  does  not  expose  itself  in  th 
market-place.  That  so  few  cases  are  in  the  re 
ports  alluded  to  shows  that  few  would  bear  tb 
test  of  investigation,  and  proves  still  further  tha 
indisoriminate  almsgivingonly  tends  toenconrag' 
the  idle,  the  dishonest,  and  the  undeserving. 

F.  S.  A. 


VARIORUM. 

Messrs.  Chapm.kn  & Hall  are  about  to  pnblisl 
a “ Library  of  Contemporary  Science,”  to  in 
elude  works  on  anthropology,  biology,  solenof 
of  language,  comparative  mythology,  astronomy 
prebiatorio  aroheoology,  ethnography,  geology 
hygiene,  political  economy,  physical  and  com 
meroial  geography,  philosophy,  arohiteoture 
chemistry,  education,  general  anatomy,  zoology 
botany,  meteorology,  history,  finance,  mechanics 
statistics,  &o.  It  will  be  founded  on  a Frencl 
series.  The  first  volume  has  been  published 
and  is  on  the  “ Science  of  Lanpu^e,”  by  Abe 

Hovelacque,  translated  by  A.  H.  Keane,  B.A. 

“ The  Merobant  Shippers  of  London,  Manchester 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  ant 
Walsall,”  with  their  respective  trading  ports 
and  class  of  goods  they  ship,  1877,  is  publiehet 
by  Messrs.  Dean  & Son,  Fleet-street.  It  eupplie 
a great  want. 


Public  Porters. — The  Labour  News,  unde: 
this  beading,  says,  sensibly, — If  a traveller,  uu 
burdened  with  luggage,  start  from  his  hous 
in  Covent-gardeu  to  the  railway  berminna  a 
Charing-oross,  he  is  sure,  in  nine  cases  out  c 
ten,  to  walk.  If  burdened  with  a small  port 
manteau,  he  will  take  a oab,  and  that  will  oos 
him  a shilling.  It  would  surely  be  worth  a poo 
man's  while  to  earn  a fourth,  or  even  a fifth,  of. 
sbilliDg  in  four  or  five  minutes,  by  simply  carry 
iug  that  portmanteau  from  Covent-garden  t 
Cbaring.oroBS ; and  it  wonld  be  agreeable  t 
many  travellers,  not  unwilling  to  use  their  leg{ 
to  save  nine  or  ten  pence  by  so  doing.  Wba 
does  this  preamble  mean  P Are  there  not  com 
missionnaires  P There  are  ; but  no  one  ever  sav 
a oommissionnaire  accepting  two  or  three  penC' 
for  a job.  He  is  a “swell"  who  drives  in  Hanaot 
cabs;  stands  at  club-doors,  at  banks,  at  gold 
smiths’  shops;  be  hands  ladies  and  children  t 
their  carriages;  he  dines  late,  and  spends  th 
evening  in  society.  He  is  often  physically  nn 
able — from  the  effects  of  honourable  service— 
to  carry  a portmanteau,  or  run  on  an  errand 
He  is  not  absolutely  a “public  porter,”  he  i 
iutuitively  acommissionnaire.  But  we  want  die 
cipiined  public  porters ; for  the  loafer  is  no 
always  a safe  person  to  employ.  Wewantsom 
guarantee  that  tha  man  to  whom  we  offer  » 
portmanteau  to  carry,  a letter  to  deliver,  a purs, 
of  money  to  traosmit,  a message  to  bear,  will  d 
his  work  faithfully.  He  must  wear  some  badg' 
or  distinguisbing  mark,  so  that  we  may  be  abl 
to  go  up  to  him  boldly,  and,  with  confidence,  t 
offer  him  business.  Here  is  work  for  a tboosan 
unemployed  men  and  youths,  loafers  in  spite  c 
themselves,  and  williog  to  work.  We  shoal 
like  to  see  a petty  trade,  and  honourable  calling 
revived  and  practically  re-started.  Let  ns  se 
a public  porter,  one  of  a fraternity  wearing  th 
livery  of  the  order,  and  registered,  standing  t 
the  corner  of  our  street.  He  shall  run  on  oo 
errands,  and  many  of  our  neighbours  will  sure!' 
make  use  of  him. 

Royal  ArcMtectoral  Masenm  SketcMu 
Club. — With  a view  to  increase  the  interest  t 
students  and  others  in  the  extensive  and  vali 
able  collection  of  oasts  and  examples  in  tl 
Royal  Architectural  Museum,  Westminster,  an 
to  systematise  the  studies  of  thodo  who  use  tl 
Museum  indepeodeutly  of  the  art  classes  no 
held  there,  it  has  been  determined  to  form 
class,  to  be  called  the  " Royal  Arohitectnr 
Museum  Sketching  Club.”  The  sketches  mw 
by  the  club  are  to  consist  obiefiyof  studies  fro 
objects  io  the  Museum,  and  drawings  for  tl 
most  part  are  to  be  executed  in  pen  aud  ink,  i 
that  a selection  may  be  reproduced  by  phot 
lithography,  and  bound,  in  order  that  the  Counc' 
may  present  each  member  of  the  club  who  hi 
contributed  a certain  number  of  drawings  wif 
a copy  of  the  collection  of  sketches  thus  pu' 
lisbed.  An  annual  exhibition  of  sketches  w' 
be  held  in  the  Museum,  and  a prize  of  51. 1 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best  set  of  drawings. 
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ie  Albert  G-allery,  Edinbargh. — As 
Ion  has  DOW  its  Grosreoor  Gallery,  so 
burgb  has  its  Albert  Gallery  as  a place  for 
display  of  art  work,  and,  its  promoters  hope, 
ntre  of  art  iofluence,  enpplementary  to 
Royal  Scottish  Academy.  Tbe  enterprise 
jrdiog  to  the  Scots7?ia?i)  had  its  origin  in  an 
oition  of  paintings  in  oil  and  water-colour 
ih  for  two  or  three  years  followed  in  the 
lemy’s  wake.  Proposals  were  issued  for  the 
ation  of  a fine-art  institute,  aod  tbe  result 
leen  the  organisation  of  a society  which  now 
bers  some  250  members,  by  far  the  greater 
ortion  of  them  being  professional  or  amateur 
ts.  In  seouricga  local  habitation  the  In- 
te  obtained  the  asaiatanoe  of  the  Scottish 
tages  Company,  who,  having  undertaken 
■ebuildingofan  extensivo  block  of  property 
he  north  side  of  Shadwiok  place,  provided 
,e  interior  a hall,  with  ample  roof-light,  ad- 
bly  adapted  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures, 
lis  hall,  together  with  a commodious  vestibule  ; 
ring  from  Shadwick-plaoe,  and  an  officeon  the 
site  side  of  the  gallery,  the  Institute  have  be- 
j tenants.  The  company,  whileappropriating 
'rent  portion  of  their  buildings  for  ordinary 
leas  purposes,  have  formed  at  the  back  some 
in  or  twenty  rooms  with  a good  north  light, 
h they  propose  to  let  as  painters’  or  seal  ptors’ 
ios.  Tbe  gallery  is  a spacious  room,  measur- 
82  ft.  iu  length  by  45  ft.  in  width,  and 
3g  a height  to  the  top  of  the  walls  of  16  ft. 
exhibition  was  opened  by  the  Lord  Provobt 
le  16th  inet. 

he  Ordnance  Survey. — Major  - General 
sron’s  report  of  the  progress  of  the  Ordnance 
ey  to  December  Slst,  1876,  states  that  the 
area  surveyed  in  England  in  1876  has  been 
) square  miles,  in  the  following  counties, 
)ly, — Derby,  Stafford,  Nottingham,  Glamor- 
Monmouth,  Carmarthen,  Brecknock,  Hert- 
Buoks,  Berks,  Bedford,  Oxford,  Wilts, 
cester,  and  Cornwall.  The  force  employed 
been  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the 
try,  iu  order  to  give  precedence  to  tbe 
ral  districts,  but  these  are  now  nearly  all 
lyed,  except  the  Staffordshire,  Shropshire, 
Leicestershire,  and  the  Bristol  coal-fields, 
all  the  survey  divisions,  except  the  one  in 
wall,  will  probably  be  concentrated  at  the 
f the  present  year  within  the  space  roughly 
ed  by  lines  joining  tbe  towns  of  Shrews- 
, Nottingham,  Bedford,  and  Bristol,  which  it 
oposed  to  complete  before  taking  up  the 
ij  of  Wales  and  of  tbe  Eastern  Counties, 
ootland  451  square  miles  were  surveyed 
ig  the  year,  the  survey  having  been  almost 
ely  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  where 
vork  was  much  retarded  by  bad  weather 
the  extraordinary  length  of  the  coast-lice, 
reland  a portion  of  the  6-in.  map  of  the 
ty  of  Cavan,  and  some  towns,  including  231 
re  miles,  have  been  revised,  and  maps  of 
jstates,  containing  157,518  sores,  were  com- 
d during  the  year  for  the  Landed  Estates 
b Commissioners. 

ork  Railivay  Station. — The  new  railway- 
on  at  Tork,  the  largest  in  the  world,  is 
ed.  The  new  station  is  situated  on  a rising 
I from  the  banks  of  the  Ouse.  The  main 
mce,  which  looks  upon  the  oity.walls,  is 
the  south  side,  through  a portico  150  ft.  by 
.,  and  this  is  approached  by  a broad  drive, 
r an  archway,  near  the  end  of  Lendal 
ge.  The  length  of  the  platform  is  to  be 
) ft.,  while  the  covered  portion  of  the  station 
length  800  ft.,  and  in  breadth,  234  ft.  The 
it  is  about  50  ft.  Tbe  superficial  area  of  the 
brra  at  York  is  171,951  ft.,  and  that  at  St. 
iras,  London,  165,360  ft.  Tbe  roof  consists 
inr  semioiroular  spans,  the  largest  of  which 
at  in  the  north  centre,  which  is  81  fo.  wide, 
covers  four  lines  of  rails.  That  springing 
the  north  wall  is  55  ft.  wide,  and  embraces 
tform  and  three  sets  of  rails, 
te  for  Cleopatra's  Needle. — In  the  House 
immoDS  on  the  25ih  inst.,  Lord  E.  Bruce 
3 the  First  Commiasiouer  of  Works  whether 
site  in  the  metropolis  had  as  yet  been 
ted  for  the  erection  of  Cleopatra’s  Needle, 
whether  there  was  not  likely  to  be  some 
ulty  as  to  land  carriage  in  placing  it  at  any 
} distance  from  the  side  of  tbe  river.  Mr. 
rd  Noel,  in  reply,  said,  four  important  sites 
leen  suggested  for  it ; one  on  the  Embank- 
1,  opposite  Northumberland-avenue  ; another 
le  Westminster  end  of  the  Embankment, 
site  St.  Stephen’s  Club  ; a third  in  the  open 
) south  of  Westminster  Palace ; and  a 
h in  tbe  centre  of  Parliament-square. 


The  Electric  “Candle.” — A few  days  ego 
a series  of  interesting  experiments, — which  pos- 
, sibly  at  some  future  period  may  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  in  the  illumination  of  publio 
buildings,  warebouses,  docks,  &o., — took  place  at 
the  West-India  Docks.  Tbe  apparatus  used  for 
the  occasion  consisted  merely  of  an  eleolro-mag- 
netic  machine  worked  by  a small  steam-engine, 
some  insulated  wires,  and  tbe  electric  " candles.” 
These  are  tbe  invention  of  M.  Paul  Jablochkoff, 
an  officer  in  the  Russian  engineering  service,  and 
are  composed  of  two  carbons  placed  side  by  side 
with  a slip  of  insulating  substance  between  them, 
which  burns  away  with  the  carbon  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  the  wax  of  a wax  candle  is  con- 
snmed  with  the  wick.  The  light  thus  obtained 
is  stated  to  be  uuacoompanied  by  those  irregu. 
larities  which  have  hitherto  formed  part  of  the 
electric  light,  and  wbiobare  the  consequences  of 
tbe  constantly-varying  length  of  the  voltaic  arc 
occasioned  by  the  movement  of  the  carbons  and 
regulators.  One  of  the  principal  features  of 
Jablochkoff’s  invention  is  tbe  divisibility  of  the 
light,  it  being  possible  to  burn  several  lights 
with  a single  current  of  electricity.  In  lighting 
up  a building  with  tbe  electric  candle  instead  of 
gas,  a magneto.electrio  machine  would  take  the 
place  of  the  gas  works,  and  telegraph  wires  would 
be  substituted  for  gas-pipes.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  cosc,  it  was  stated  that  it  was  con- 
siderably less  expensive  than  gas. 

The  Channel  Tunnel. — Tbe  engineers  of 
the  Channel  Tunnel,  MM.  Polier  and  Lapparenb, 
in  a report  upon  the  result  of  the  numerous 
soundings  which  they  have  taken  during  the 
last  eighteen  months  for  the  purpose  of  asoer- 
taining  tbe  thickness  and  impermeability  of  the 
different  strata  in  the  Channel,  state  that 
“ observation  shows  that  the  soil  under  the  sea 
preserves  the  same  characteristic  as  upon  the 
French  mainland,”  and  that  “ there  is  no  reason 
for  anticipating  that  the  work  will  encounter  any 
geological  difficulties,  properly  so  called,  if  we 
bear  in  mind  the  information  furnished  by  a 
study  of  the  sea’s  bed  and  by  the  work  done  iu 
the  mines  which  run  down  into  the  chalk.  The 
boring  at  Sangatte  has  not  b^en  carried  far 
enough  to  admit  of  any  definite  opinion  being 
given  as  to  the  jurassieal  development  of  the 
soil  in  that  region,  but  it  has  confirmed  the 
deductions  drawn  as  to  the  progressive  diminu. 
tion  in  thickness  of  tbe  strata  below  the  chalk 
which  runs  from  Boulogne  towards  Calais. 
These  strata  are  formed  of  sand  and  clay,  with 
an  admixture  of  paleeozoic  pebbles,  red  cal- 
careous and  oarboniferoua  marl,  but  without  any 
rock  of  tbe  coal  order.” 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — The  performance  of 
“ La  Figlia  del  Reggimenbo,”  on  the  22nd,  in 
honour  of  General  Grant,  was  a great  success, 
and  we  have  reason  to  know  that  tbe  distin. 
guished  American  was  much  vexed  that  other 
arrangements  forced  him  away  very  early. 
Mdlle.  Marimon,  as  the  VivandiSre,  exhibited  her 
most  brilliant  qualities  both  as  singer  and  actress. 
The  appearance  of  Gen.  Grant  was  the  signal 
for  unanimous  applause,  tbe  whole  audience 
rising  to  greet  him.  Then  tbe  orchestra,  directed 
by  Signor  Yianesi,  struck  up  the  well-known 
melody  of  “ The  Star-spangled  Banner,”  the  solo 
verses  in  which  were  given  by  Mdlle.  Albani  with 
genuine  enthusiasm.  At  the  conclusion  of  this, 
the  applause  was  renewed  with  increased  fervour, 
till,  at  length,  General  Grant  resumed  his  seat, 
and  the  orchestral  introduction  to  tbe  opera  was 
allowed  to  begin. 

The  Great  Tire  at  St.  John’s,  New  Bruns- 
wick.— A telegram  from  St.  John’s  says  that 
the  greater  part  of  that  town  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  on  tbe  20th  inst.  The  fire,  which  broke  out 
at  York  Point,  was  fanned  by  a strong  north- 
westerly  wind,  and  swept  over  the  entire  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city,  from  King-street,  south 
and  east,  to  the  water’s  edge,  together  with  the 
shipping  at  tbe  docks.  It  did  not,  however, 
extend  north  of  King-streeb.  The  conflagration 
has  devasted  an  area  of  200  acres,  and  tbe  build- 
ings destroyed  incinda  tbe  Custom-house,  the 
Victoria  aud  Royal  Hotels,  the  Academy  of 
Mnsio,  all  the  banks  except  one,  the  public 
schoots,  Trinity  and  St.  Andrew’s  Churches,  the 
Methodist  Chapel,  the  City-hall,  and  all  the 
newspaper  and  telegraph  offices.  The  loss  is 
estimated  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  million  dollars. 

Sanitary  Trade  Book  — The  trade-book 
issned  by  Messrs.  J.  G.  Stidder  & Co.,  of  tbe 
Southwark  Bridge-road,  though  not  very  large, 
refers  to  a considerable  number  of  sanitary 
arrangements  and  materials,  and  will  be  found 
very  uiefal  by  those  who  want  such  matters. 


Fablic  Statues. — A return  has  been  issued 
of  the  nnmber  of  publio  statnes  within  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District  which  have  been 
transferred  to  the  charge  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Works  and  Publio  Buildings  nnder  the  pro- 
visions of  17  & 18  Vio,,  o.  33,  seo.  7,  or  erected 
under  seo.  2,  since  the  passing  of  that  Act,  with 
the  description  of  the  places  where  such  statues 
have  been  placed,  and  the  dates  when  they  were 
so  transferred.  Tbe  following  is  the  list : — 
Richard  Coaur  de  Lion,  Old  Palace-yard,  1861 } 
Sir  James  MoGrigor,  Chelsea  Hospital  ground, 
1865;  Sir  John  Franklin,  Carlton-terrace-gardens, 
1866;  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  Pall-mall,  1868; 
the  Guards’  Memorial,  Waterloo-plaoe,  1873 ; 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  Parliament-square,  1874 ; 
Viscount  Palmerston,  Parliament-square,  1877; 
Sic  Robert  Peel,  Parliament-square,  1877. 

The  West  Front  of  Lichfield  Cathedral.— 
The  preparations  for  the  restoration  of  the  west 
front  of  Lichfield  Cathedral  have  been  begun. 
The  work  of  providing  masons’  shedding  has 
oommenoed  in  good  earnest,  and  already  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  cathedral  yard  has  been 
enclosed.  The  work  already  oontraoted  for  by 
Mr.  John  Thompson,  of  Peterborough,  includes 
the  south  half  of  tbe  front,  from  tbe  base  to  the 
battlements.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  section 
(without  figures)  is  something  over  11,000L 
Tenders  for  tbe  work  were  privately  invited  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  selected  Mr.  Thompson, 
he  having,  under  the  same  architect’s  direction, 
executed  the  restorations  of  Ripon,  Hereford,  and 
Chester  Cathedrals  and  other  important  works. 
The  stone  to  be  employed  is  Penkridge  and 
Hazelstrine. 

The  Manchester  Infirmary  Recoustmo 
tion. — The  Manchester  Courier  says: — “The 
Special  Committee  of  the  Weekly  Board  have 
not  yet  reported  to  the  Board  what  they  think 
of  the  three  sets  of  plans  which  have  been  pre- 
sented, showing  bow,  in  tbe  opinion  of  the  arobi. 
tects,  the  present  infirmary  building  might,  with 
additions,  be  made  to  meet  the  wants  of  tha 
district  it  serves.  We  hear,  however,  that  they 
intend  to  suggest  that  tbe  matter  should  be  left 
for  decision  to  the  newly-oonatituted  governing 
body,  which  in  a short  time  will  enter  into  office. 
The  result  of  tbe  appeal  for  ‘ professional 
opinion’  has,  we  believe,  altogether  come  np  to 
the  antioipations  of  those  members  of  the  Weekly 
Board  who  are  averse  to  changing  tbe  site  of  tho 
infirmary.” 

Froposed  New  Vestry  Hall  for  Wands- 
worth.— At  a meeting  of  the  Wandsworth 
Vestry  on  tbe  2l8t  insc.,  the  special  oommittea 
appointed  for  the  purpose  recommended  that  a 
plot  of  freehold  land  in  the  High-street  be  pur- 
chased, at  a cost  of  2,000L,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  thereon  a veatry-hall  and  other  publio 
offices  and  buildings.  Colonel  Busk  entirely 
dissented  from  tbe  committee’s  report.  Ho 
thought  it  utterly  preposterous  and  ridicnlous  to 
pay  2,0001.  for  laud  which  was  let  on  a ninety- 
nine  years’  lease  for  only  481.  a year.  Mr. 
Howiok  moved  as  an  amendment  that  a publio 
meeting  of  “direct  ratepayers”  be  first  called 
to  consider  the  matter.  The  amendement  was 
carried. 

Sc.  Paul’s  Cathedral.— It  appears  that  tho 
proposal,  made  some  time  ago  on  the  part  of 
some  workmen  in  Paris,  to  place  a pulpit  iu  St. 
Paul’s,  as  a proof  of  international  sympathy,  is 
not  likely  to  be  carried  out.  The  Lord  Mayor 
has  lately  received  communioatlona  from  Paris 
which  show  that  tbe  project  was  due  to  the 
friendly  feeling  of  M,  Mignot,  who  originally 
wrote  to  the  Lord  Mayor  on  behalf  of  the  Aseo- 
oiation  of  Working  Carpenters  and  Joiners  in 
Paris,  but  who  has  since  been  disavowed  by  bis 
oolleagnes.  M.  Mignot  has  made  a second  pro- 
posal to  organise  a general  subscription  in  Paris 
for  his  original  scheme.  To  this,  however,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  felt  an  objection, 
which  will  be  generally  shared  by  their  oountry- 
meu. 

The  Cobden  Statue  at  Bradford.— The 
Cobden  statue,  which  is  to  be  unveiled  by  Mr, 
Bright  early  in  July,  has  been  erected  iu  the 
Bradford  Exchange.  From  its  position  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room,  the  statue,  which  is  of 
white  marble,  forms  a very  oonspicuous  object. 
It  stands  on  a polished  granite  pedestal,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  carved  in  gilt  letters,  the 
word,  “ Cobden,”  aud  around  it  in  a circle,. 
“Free  Trade,”  “Peace  and  goodwill  among 
nations,”  At  the  back  of  the  pedestal  is  an 
inscription,  also  in  gilt  letters,  stating  that  the 
statue  is  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Q.  H,  Booth,  a» 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 
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Ancient  Monuments.  — The  Bill  for 
the  preservation  of  ancient  tnonoments  and 
other  hietorio  antiquities  tbroaghont  the  United 
Kingdom,  originally  bronght  in  by  Sir  John 
Lnbbook,  barb.,  and  discussed  in  the  Commons, 
was  referred  (it  will  be  remembered)  to  a select 
oommittee,  the  Government  saggesting  such 
reference  in  order  that  the  rights  of  the  various 
proprietors,  landed  and  otherwise,  should  not  be 
unduly  interfered  with.  The  select  committee 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  pur. 
pose  met  for  the  first  time  this  week,  when  Sir 
John  Lubbock  was  unanimously  chosen  chairman. 
The  committee  then  adjourned  to  Monday  next, 
when  evidence  will  be  taken  and  proceedings 
further  continued. 

The  Consumption  of  Lead.— The  United 
States  consume  (30,000  tons  of  lead  every  year. 
Every  pound  of  this  can  be  produced  at  home. 
And  yet  with  a bounty  of  two  cents  a pound  in 
the  shape  of  protection,  we  last  year  imported 
7r000  tons  of  lead  5 producing  at  the  same  time 
53,000  tons.  Two  coantries  only,  Spain  and 
Great  Britain,  are  producing  more  lead  than  the 
United  States.  It  would  only  require  a slight 
increase  of  lead  to  give  ns  a surplus  for  export; 
nor  can  any  limit  be  placed  on  future  produc- 
tion. Lead  can  be  procured  in  this  country  as 
cheaply  as  in  any  other.— York  Mercantile 
Journal. 

“ The  Howard  Medal.” — The  Council  of  the 
Statistical  Society  has  selected  the  following  as 
the  title  of  the  Essay  to  which  the  “ Howard  ” 
medal  will  be  awarded  in  Nov.  next “ On  the 
condition  and  Management — Past  and  Present — 
of  the  Workhouses  and  similar  Pauper  lustitu- 
tims  in  England  and  Wales,  and  their  Effect  on 
the  Health,  Intelligence,  and  Morals  of  the 
Inmates.”  Mr.  James  Heywood,  F.liS.,  has 
given  20Z.  to  be  presented  with  the  medal.  The 
Essays  must  be  sent  iu  before  the  30th  of  June. 

"Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain." — 
Dr.  Richardson  is  to  deliver  an  address  at  the 
Royal  lostitution  on  the  5th  of  July,  "On  the 
Future  of  Sanitary  Science  in  Relation  to 
Political,  Medical,  and  Social  Progress.”  Cards 
of  admission,  we  are  asked  to  say,  may  be  obtained 
at  No.  20,  Spring.gardens, 

Messrs.  Chubb  & Son  have  removed  to 
eiteusivB  premises  at  128,  Queen  Victoria.street, 
St.  Paul’s.  Ic  is  exactly  fifty  years  since  the 
bssioess  was  commenced  at  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard,  and  the  continuous  growth  of  the  lock  and 
safe  trade  has  rendered  the  change  necessary. 

Hull  Cabmen’s  Shelters.— At  a meeting  of 
the  Bubjoribera  to  the  Hull  Cabmen's  Shelter 
movement,  held  on  the  22Dd  of  Jane  (Alderman 
Wells  presiding),  it  was  resolved  that  the  guntle- 
men  present  should  form  themselves  into  a com. 
mittee  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  shelters 
for  another  year. 

Pneumatic  Bells.— An  illustrated  catalogue 
of  pneumatio  bells,  manufactured  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Ckirbe,  and  just  now  issued  by  him,  should  be 
looked  at  by  those  who  arehesitating  which  system 
to  adopt. 

Sc.  Pancras  Gardens.  — The  opening  of 
these  gardens,  which  have  been  laid  out  by  the 
vestry  of  St.  Pancras,  took  place  on  Tburdday, 
the  2Sth  inst. 


For  the  erection  of  new  district  church,  Ponder’s  End, 

Middlesex.  Mr.  H.  J.  P&all,  architect 


Stamp  k Bowtle  

Perry  & Co 

Longmire  4 Burge  

Bayes.  Brothers,  4 Allen 

Linzelt  4 Son  

Patman  4 Pothi 
Bracher  & Son 

Staines  4 Son  

Field  4 Son  ...  . 

Biggs  & Hill* 

' Accepted,  subject  to 


£4.769  0 0 
4,621  0 0 
4,460  0 0 
4,216  0 0 
4 133  0 0 
4,076  0 0 
. 4,090  0 0 
. 4,060  15  0 
. 4,044  0 0 
. 3,934  0 0 
tain  rednotion  in  the  plans. 


ngliam 


For  the  erection  of  Board  lehools  for  infants,  at  Plum- 
mer’s Hill,  Bristol,  for  the  St.  George's  Board.  Mr, 
Stuart  Colman,  arcbiCoct 

Wilkins  4 Hill £2,060  0 0 

Box  . 1.985  0 0 

Eastabrook  4 Sons 0 0 

Cowlin  4 Son , 1,889  0 0 

Halherley  , , 1,829  0 0 

Hill  4 Prior  1,757  0 0 

Pugsley  (accepted)  1,7-18  0 0 


CHARGES  FOR 

"■RANTED’'  ADYKRTISEMBN* 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Unai  (aboatfl/tr  wordi)  or  ander 4s.... 

h sddlUuosl  tine  (about  ten  words}  to.  6A. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 
roUR  Lln«  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  . . Sa.  Sd, 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  word*) Oe.  Sd. 

PBE-PAYMENT  13  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 
*•*  Poatoge  Stamps  muit  not  be  sent. 


TEEMS  OE  SUBSCEIPTION, 

*'  TU  E BUILDER  " is  i applied  direct  from  the  Office,  to  reeld 
in  any  part  ot  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  ol  19*.  per  a 
Poyible  ir  


All  remittaawesnould  beby  Money  Order,  payable  at  tbePoit-ol 

ClDr-BtTtfet-  (luvent.fTAPil.n  WfT  ty.  Wi-krr  T>r.i>  r k,-i 


TENDERS. 

For  new  schools,  Flax  Bourt  n.  Messrs.  Foster  4 Wood, 
erchitccts,  Quauiities  supplied ’ 

Forse  & Ashley  £11,32^  0 0 

Teals 11,2;0  o 0 

Hatberley  11,095  0 0 

Broad 11,090  0 0 

Stephens  4 Bastow  10,658  0 0 

Boon 9,963  0 0 

Church 9,9J0  0 0 

KcaoB  9.6;0  0 0 

Howell  9,500  0 0 

Humphries  9,495  ig  q 

Cowley  4 Son 9,375  0 0 

Greeo 9,1140  0 0 

Bennett  8,S90  0 0 

Brown  e,860  0 0 

For  the  erection  oftwelre  villa  residences  on  the  Fulford 
Grange  estate,  York.  Mr.  Wm.  Lewis,  architect.  Quan. 
titles  snppliea  ^ — 

BricktcorJc  and  Joinery. 

Weatherley  £3,752  7 0 

Flatterer'i  and  Slaler'i  Work 

Bawling  i^gge  0 0 

Maion't  B'ork. 

Hebden  ei;  5 g 

Fiu  alii/iy  a nd  Painti/iff. 

Lyons  0-0  8 0 

Ironmongery. 

H'U 259  6 0 

For  the  erection  of  cottages  for  Mr.  Boswell,  at  Forest- 
gate  Mr.  C.  R.  Peters,  architect:  — 

Weston  (accepted) £680  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  fiurteen  houses  and  two  villa 
Msidencea  io  Osmaston-road,  Derby,  for  the  Derby  Crown 
Porcelain  Company,  Limited.  Mr,  E,  L.  Maddock,  archi- 
tect.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect: — 

Matthews  £5,720  0 0 

Woodiwi«B 6.663  0 0 

Bikewell  (accepted)  6,630  0 0 


For  building  six  houses  at  Westgate-on-Sea.  Mr.  C.  N. 
Beazley,  architect  :— 

Oliver  £4,600  0 0 

Holmes  4 Co 4,440  0 0 

Lockwood  4,416  0 0 

Shrubsoie  (accepted) 4,39) 


0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Macclesfield  Arms 
City-road,  for  Messrs.  Whitbread.  Mr.  T.  Palmer  archi! 
tect.  Quantities  not  supplied  ’ 

Hockley  £2,580  0 0 

-A-iford 2,510  0 0 

Bridgman  2,478  0 0 

Hayworth  2,233  19  0 


For  alterations  to  stabling,  4o,,  70  and  71,  St.  James- 
street,  Brighton,  Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  architect  •— 

Xewuham  £553  0 0 

Coleman 529  0 0 

Parsons,  Brothers  477  10  0 

Bruton  (accepted)  .jjg  9 q 


For  additions  to  No.  12,  Marlborough-place,  Briehton. 
Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  architect ” ' 

10  0 

Keid  (accepted)  195  q 0 


For  new  front,  &c.,  to  No.  10.  Temple-strect,  Brighton. 

Lr.  Arthur  Loader,  architect : 

Wood  4 Co.  (accepted)  £215 


For  new  front  to  No.  4,  Black  Lion-street.  Brighton. 
Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  architect:— 

Newuham  (accepted) £350  0 0 

For  new  bays  and  other  alterations  at  29,  Bloomsbury, 
place,  Brighton.  Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  architect  — 
Tiicombe  (accepted)  £282  10  0 


For  new  scbool-bmlding  adjoining  the  chnrch  in  West- 
street,  bhoreham.  Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  architect  — 
Willett  (accepted)  £500  0 0 


For  repairing  and  painting  Megg’s  Almhouses.  White' 
chapel. road.  Mr.  W.  A.  Longmore,  architect  — 

Horey  £2-)5  0 0 

Head  4 Son  2I8  0 0 

S.  4 E.  Jacobs  2)6  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a Louse  at  Lordship-lane. 
W.  A.  Longmore,  architect:- 

£1,280  0 0 

8.  4 E.  Jacobs j 034  0 0 

Walker  (accepted)  L122  0 0 


Mr. 


the  erection  of  a shop  at  1(  6,  Rye-lane,  Peckham. 
ir  Mr.  Churies  West.  Mr.  W'alter  Shoobert,  archi- 
tect :—  ’ 

Crowhurst £235  g 0 

Berkina  ...  209  0 0 

...  186  0 o 

Colebrooke  (accepted) 179  g g 

For  works  at  Gwernyfed  Hall,  Breconshire.  Mr  W E 
NesHeld,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  — 

Biog  - £21,950  0 0 

Nightingale 24,250  0 0 

Bras  ...  23,469  0 0 

Wingate  4 Son  21,923  0 0 

Lovatt  21,761  0 0 

Stephens  4 Bastow  20,982  0 0 

Baker  4 Sous 2<’,0r0  0 0 

Tongue 19,761  0 0 


For  additional  blocks  to  Cavendish  College,  Cambridge. 
Messrs.  John  Giles  4 Gougb,  architects.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Goode 

Bell  4 Sons  

Hook  4 Oldey  ...  

Bayes,  Brothers,  4 Allen 

Lovait . 

Pattisun,  Brothers  

Sharman  


..£9,151  0 
..  6,681  0 
..  8,755  0 
..  8,216  0 
8.18)  0 
..  8,090  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J-  H.  L.-W,-P.  J.  B.-C.  B--W.  C.-8.-W  R,-C  M -T  H - 
H.  O.-L.  M.-B.  C.  B.-J.P--A.  L.-L.  6.-J.  W.  8.-T.  L.-H!  H,- 
(J.  M.-W.  J,  D.-E.  M.B.-W,  AL--H.P,S3oOl.-J.F.-C  R.P.- 
J.  R.  — Deiigu  lor  a Weil  ("Country  Poreon"  louit  advertlie in  the 
4I  way  ir  hf>  wi*b  to  obtain  design*  for  nothing.  Better  etill,  call 
tome  competent  designer  and  pay  him  for  hia  work),— C.  F.  (neit 
-k)-— A Salesomn  (next  wetk).-E,  T.  B.  (next  week),— T.  H.  H. 
xt  week). 

oompelled  to  daoline  pointing  out  booki  and  glvli^ 
of  facta,  llata  of  tendi 
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I and  addreaa  of  the  aender,  not  becetaan'ty  1 
and  papers  read  a 


Adnjerfisements  cannot  be  receired/or  the  cu/rr 
week's  issite  later  th(vn  THREE  O’clOCk  D 
on  THURSDAY.  ^ 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Tes 
UONIALS  left  at  tJie  Office  in  reply  to  Adverti 
merits,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Cop. 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

Batk  Stone  of  besv  qaality. 
RANDBLL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited} 
Quarrymen  and  Slone  Merohamts. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdl 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
tpplioatiou  to 

Bath  Stone  Office, Oorsham,  Wilts.  [Adt 

Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  t 
OBoal  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  morti 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  leas  co 
Exoellent  substitute  for  Portland  oement  1 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 1,  Grc 
Collese-street,  S.W.  rAnvT.1 

Aspnaite. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes, 

M*  STODAET  A 0 0. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Oannon-street,  B.C.  fADvr.'i 

The  Seyssel  and  MetaUic  Xiava  Asphal 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Ponlti 
E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  dan 
oonrsM,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  oo' 
sheds  aud  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tumroom 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  [Advt.] 

J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  GloucesU 
supply  BEST  BLUE  SLATES  direct  fro 
Welch  Quarries,  aud  BHOSELEY  ROOFIN 
TILES  direct  from  Works,  free  in  full  true, 
to  any  railway  station.  Prices  and  terms  ( 
application.  fADvr.] 

Whicland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — The 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  uro  stout,  at 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  f 
immediate  de  ivery. — For  further  particular 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Ca 
maithonskire. — [’Advt. 

To  Borough  Surveyors  and  Corporate 
Authorities  in  Cities  and  Towns. 

The  cheapest  and  most  effectual  system  fi 
detecting  hidden  wa&te  of  water  in  towns,  provt 
oy  aotnal  results,  in  districts  containing  ovi 
700,000  persons. 

Apply  to  the  Secretary, 

WASTE  WATER  METER  COMPANY 
(Limited), 

No.  4,  Cook.street,  Liverpool.  [Adt 

MICHELMOEE  & REAP 

Man  alactOTBri  ot 

WO  CHARLES  ©COLLINCE’SG  PATE’Nri 

^ pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGE! 
fO  '^LBYER,  SCREW,  4 BARREL  BOLTf 

1 ay  OATE  FITTINUS  ot  every  DescrlptloB, 

« •)  36a,  borough  ROAI 

DiacoQDt  to  BbUiiera.  r y-v-a-r-r-, /-.-ii-r  r.  -n 

nia.tlatodLUt.t-oet.mpa.  LONDON,  S.B. 

r ABIES’  TRACING  OFFICE,  No.  4 

Queen  Anae'e-gate,  Wettmin.ler— Tracing,  of  Plan,  a 
Dr«wiU5-s  fur  Engineer,  and  Architect*  oxOi-uteJ  ocuorately,  prompt 
and  at  moderate  cb-irgea. 

■PkESIGNS  efficiently  PREPARED  froi 

1_J  ROUGH  SKETCHES  or  otherwi.e.  PKRSPKCrriVKS  DRAW, 
and  COLOURED,  or  ETCHED,  in  the  beet  etyie.  Term*  moderatoi 

MYERS  TAYLOR, 

No.  2,  BURTON-CRESCENT,  EUS8ELL-SQUABE,  W.O. 

A RCHITECTURE  and  ORNAMENTi 

t\-  TIO.S.-To  PARENTS  and  OUARDIAN8. -Dr  DRESSS 


- DRESSe 
la  been  aludyil 

:ctorfl  aud  OrnameiiWtion.  has  an  opeuliig  in  bi«  Office  I 
:a  of  the  above  subje.t*.— Toirer  Cre‘*y.  Nutt-ng-hill,  Lends 
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The  Chnreh  of  St.  Ague*,  Kenniogton  Park.— Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  Jnn,,  Architect. 
A Caxton  Memorial:  Eaton  Hall  


The  Ponction  of  the  Tmagiaallon  in  Stmctnml  md  DeceratlTe 

Art 

On  the  Prettna  ou  of  Phyelologj  to  the  Basil  of  Fine  Ait 
•‘Painters’ Artbitteture  " 

The  Handei  Fealiyiii  ArcLltectnrAlly  Consider^ 

The  Uonaehold  nt  Ultferunt  Bras:  The  ■'  Great  Motrcls" 

A Great  Mineral  Rulway 

The  Loniiou  Obelisk  and  Egyptian  Work 

epmo  Famous  French  Archiiecte:  PhiUbert  De  I'Omieliii !!  !! 

The  Cnxton  ExhlUilion  

St.  Agnse,  Kennlllston  Pjirk 

A Caiton  Memorial 

Interesting  Engineering  Evidence 
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ThclFunction  of  the  Imagination  in 
Structural  and  Decorative  Art. 


iDfiaence  of  tbe 
imagination  on  the 
progress  of  stmotnral 
art  is  a sabjeot  which 
has  never  yet  received 
the  attention  whioh  it 
deserves.  The  very 
word  design,  indeed) 
involves  the  idea  of 
imaginative  action.  A 
perception  of  the 
special  stamp  whioh 
indicates,  to  the  edn- 


sated  eye,  not  only  the  work  of  a great  designer, 
tmt  the  work  of  an  individoal  designer,  is  a tacit 
recognition  of  the  imaginative  power  of  the  artist 
in  question.  Bub  for  a distinct  analysis  of  the 
krb  of  design,  showing  the  office  and  function  of 
he  imagination  in  their  proper  light,  we  ahal 
ook  in  vain.  Not  only  ig  this  the  case,  as  a fact, 
ant  it  18  possible  to  explain  why  it  is  the  case. 
Che  ontline  of  all  human  thought,  in  so  far  as  it 
lad  been  conceived  by  Grecian  philosophy  2,000 
rears  ago,  was  laid  down  by  Aristotle.  Those 
vho  are  nnacquainted  with  the  works  of  that 
aaster  of  the  domain  of  reason  have  little  notion 
aowthoronghly  he  did  this  work,  once  and  for  all. 
[t  IS  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  impressed  on  all 
,ho  snbjects  of  whioh  he  treated  the  general  form 
which  they  have  since  retained.  Either  directly  or 
It  second-hand  suooeeding  teachers  of  mankind 
imong  European  racoa  have  fallen  into  the 
jrooves  of  thought  marked  out  by  Aristotle* 
rhere  is,  for  this  reason,  a considerable  differ- 
saoe  between  the  form  of  those  studies 
CThioh  were,  more  or  less,  in  progress  iu  the 
Lime  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  those  whioh 
have,  if  not  altogether  sprang  up,  yet  first 
attained  considerable  proportions,  since  bis 
time.  This,  also,  has  been  the  case,  to  a very 
great  extent,  -with  struotaral  nrt.  Architecture, 
indeed,  had  defined  her  classic  orders  at  the 
period  to  which  we  refer.  Bat  her  range  was 
limited,  both  as  to  object  of  building  and  as  to 
the  adaptation  to  climate.  And  in  that  portion 
of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  which  may  be  thought 
rather  to  have  misdirected  the  mind  as  to  study 
of  the  imagination,  architecture  is  nob  referred 
to.  Music,  together  with  the  various  speoies  of 
poetry,  and  especially  the  drama,  are  described 
in  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle  as  imitations.  " They 
differ  as  imitating,  by  instrnments  generically 
different,  different  things,  in  different  manners.” 
It  has  been  most  natural  to  extend  this  analytic 
definition  to  painting  and  to  soulpture.  And  this 
being  done,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  ooour  to 
few  to  exclude  from  the  analysis  the  imaginative 
element  of  architecture.  That  imagination  is 


another  form  for  imitation  has  thns  become 
tacitly  admitted  by  moat  thinkers  and  writers 
on  the  subject.  And  if,  it  might  be  said,  the 
action  of  the  moat  purely  poetic  faculty,  that  of 
the  bard  or  dramatist,  who  uses  only  the  intel- 
lectual mechaniam  of  language,  is  imitation, 
what  higher  rank  can  be  asaigned  to  material 
working  in  stone,  in  clay,  or  in  metal  ? 

This,  we  think,  will  be  found  to  bo  a fair 
statement  of  the  ordinary  view  of  the  elementary 
nature  of  art,  whether  fine  or  struotaral.  It  is 
clear  that  if  this  view  be  incorrect,  tbe  advance 
of  art  is  likely  to  be  impeded  by  the  error.  We 
absolutely  challenge  the  truth  of  such  a view. 
We  oousider  it  both  false  and  mischievous.  And 
it  ia,  in  the  first  instanoo,  to  the  creations  of  the 
engineer  rather  than  to  that  of  the  architect, 
the  painter,  the  aoolptor,  or  the  poet,  that  we 
turn  for  proof.  Let  ua  regard,  for  a moment, 
what  we  may  call  the  central  mechanical  inven- 
tion, the  wheel  revolving  on  an  axle.  It  is  im- 
possible  to  speak  of  this  as,  in  the  first  instance, 
an  imibati've  work.  It  is  a means  perfectly 
adapted  to  its  end,  but  it  resembles  nothing  in 
nature.  If  we  aeek  for  an  illustration  in  the 
movement  of  tbe  planets,  we  see  at  once  how 
thoronghly  distinct  is  the  idea  of  a spheroidal 
body,  oironlating  freely  in  space,  in  obedience  to 
tbe  nnseen  bonds  of  gravity,  and  the  oonple  of 
meohanioal  elements,  formed  by  human  art  out 
of  unyielding  materials,  one  of  whioh  is  lefc  free 
to  move  in  one  prescribed  path,  and  in  no  other. 
Even  if  we  were  to  allow, — whioh  it  wonld  be 
fantastic  to  do, — that  the  man  who  fi-rst  put 
wheels  to  a chariot  sought  to  imitate  tbe  motion 
of  tbe  sun,  it  is  incontestable  that  the  method 
by  which  snoh  slight  resemblance  as  there  may 
be  was  attained  was  altogether  original.  So  far 
as  we  can  speak,  the  wheel,  revolving  on  the 
axle,  is  a creation  of  the  hamaii  mind.  When 
the  master  idea  is  carried  out  into  a train  of 
sequence,  and  when  we  have  wheels  driving 
wheels,  by  cogs,  teeth,  or  bands,  we  advance  in  a 
oomplex  organisation  of  whioh  nature  furnishes  no 
pattern  or  example.  It  may  at  times  be  tbe 
case  that  the  meohanio  does  imitate  natnre. 
He  may  derive  the  idea  of  a particular  move- 
ment, or  form  a kinematio  pair  of  elements, 
directly  from  some  part  of  the  animal  strnoture. 
Or  his  own  original  design,  intended,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  secure  certain  movements, 
may  make  use  of  arrangements  almost  identical 
with  some  of  those  which  have  been  long  since 
exemplified  in  tbe  structure  of  tbe  vertebrate 
skeleton.  The  hip  joint  is  a favonilte  illustra. 
tion.  But  though  the  round  process  by  which 
this  most  important  bone  fits  into  its  socket  is  a 
case  of  the  connexion  called  the  ball-and-socket 
joint,  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  a meebanioal 
ball-and-socket  joint  is  a direct  imitation  of 
the  artioulation  found  in  a skeleton.  It  nsnally 
differs  from  it  essentially,  in  as  much  as  the 
ball  ia  gripped  by  the  socket,  instead  of  being 
held  in  its  place  by  any  analogue  of  the  It^a- 
mentum  teres.  In  fact,  a mechanical  joint  is 
as  much  better  for  an  organisation  of  metal  and 
of  wood,  than  any  copy  of  the  animal  articula- 


tion conld  be,  as  the  latter  ia,  for  its  own  special 
service,  if  compared  to  a bored  and  turned  joint 
of  metal.  Again,  if  we  look  at  the  hinge,  in  its 
simplest  form ; at  the  artionlation  of  one  lever 
to  another ; or,  more  striking  than  either,  at  the 
crank,  we  find  expedients  invented  by  the  human 
imagination  to  answer  diatinob  ends,  whioh  they 
perfectly  fulfil,  but  of  which  no  prototype  or  even 
hint  oan  be  pointed  out  in  any  natural  object. 

It  is  therefore  the  case  that  we  find,  within  the 
province  of  struotaral  art,  certain  haman  inven. 
tioDs  that  are  at  the  same  time  absolnbely  original, 
and  perfect  as  to  the  function  they  are  designed 
to  fnlfil.  In  no  respect  is  this  more  strikingly 
displayed  than  in  the  crank.  A movement  was 
attained  by  Watt,  by  means  of  this  beautiful 
invention,  without  precedent  or  example.  It  ia 
a movement  regulated  by  mathematical  laws 
peculiar  to  itself,  of  whioh  no  idea  had  been 
entertained  prior  to  the  investigation  of  this 
special  form  of  oonnexion.  It  is  well  known  that 
Watt’s  invention  was  pirated  and  patented  against 
the  inventor.  Watt  was  then  driven  to  employ 
a second  invention  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
reciprocal  into  oircnlar  movement,  and  he  hit 
upon  the  equally  original,  though  mechanically 
inferior  arrangement,  of  the  sun  and  planet 
wheels.  In  neither  of  these  novel  expedients 
oan  it  be  said  that  Watt  imitated  any  existing 
form.  Let  ns  sappose  that  at  some  unknown 
distance  of  time  an  Egyptian  Watt  had  invented 
an  Egyptian  crank,  and  that  the  researches  o 
Mariette  Bey,  or  some  other  famous  explorer, 
shonld  point  it  out  on  the  scalptnred  walls  of  the 
tombs  of  Lower  Egypt.  Such  a discovery 
wonld  take  nothing  from  the  credit  of  Watt  as 
the  original  inventor.  It  would  only  show  that 
it  was  possible  for  different  minds,  by  tbe  foroa 
of  their  own  inventive  powers,  to  arrive  at  the 
same  solution  of  a problem  in  practical 
mechanics.  If  this  be  tbe  case  with  reference 
to  an  invention  so  perfectly  sui  generis  as  the 
crank,  it  is  obvions  that  it  may  be  more  or  less 
distinctly  the  case  with  regard  to  any  form  of 
meohanioal  ingenuity. 

If  such  be  tbe  case,  and  we  fearlessly  challenge 
denial,  it  follows  that  we  must  achnowledge  the 
presence  of  two  distinct  original  prinoiples  which 
underlie  all  structural  art.  We  must  admit  the 
exercise  of  the  faculty  of  imitation.  We  prefer, 
however,  to  use  the  term  guidance  by  experi- 
ence. The  mechanic  or  the  artist  who  desires  to 
produce  a certain  result  will  more  readily  and 
sorely  effect  his  object  when  he  is  fully  aware  of 
the  methods  by  which  his  predecessors  have 
attempted  to  secure  the  same  ends.  To  him 
previous  failure  and  previous  suocees  will  be 
equally  inatruotive.  Of  the  former  he  will  seek 
to  avoid  the  recurrence,  by  improvements  sug- 
gested by  his  own  reflective  facnlties.  Of  the 
latter  he  will  reap  the  fall  benefit,  by  a close 
adhereooe  to  the  method  proved  to  be  true.  The 
mechanic  will  thus  cultivate  his  imagiuative 
power  by  the  best  method.  He  will  waste  no 
labour  in  overcoming  difficulties  that  have  been 
smoothed  from  bis  path  by  hia  predeoessors. 
He  will  imitate  what  is  good  in  their  work,— 
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not  with  the  mimicry  of  a monkey,  or  the 
mechanical  reflexion  of  a mirror,  bnt  with  that 
eame  kind  of  mental  action  which  enables  ns  to 
do  on  a second  or  third  attempt  better  than  we 
did  on  the  first.  The  more  perfect  big  education 
in  this  respect — the  more  thoroughly  he  is  ao- 
qnainted  with  all  that  is  wise  to  imitate,  the 
loftier  will  be  the  standpoint  from  which  his  own 
imagination  will  be  able  to  spring.  So  far,  then, 
from  the  action  of  the  artist  in  stmotarnl  work 
being  purely  imitative,  it  is  essentially  and 
in  the  highest  degree  creative.  Imitation  bears 
much  the  same  relation  to  intellectnal  creation 
that  the  grab  bears  to  the  butterfly. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  a complete 
auBlysis  of  the  different  faculties  or  powers 
which  go  to  make  up  the  great  artist,  architect, 
or  engineer,  tends  to  such  a division  of  the 
subject  of  education  as  to  prepare  one  man  to 
design  a structure  and  another  to  decorate  it. 
It  may  be  said,  with  some  truth,  that  if  there  bean 
essential  difference  between  the  imitative  and  the 
creative  powers  or  action  of  the  mind,  the  latter 
applies  chiefly  to  structures,  the  former  to  deco- 
ration. To  some  extent  this  is  the  case.  With 
many  persons  decoration  is  nothing  bub  imita- 
tion. In  most  cases  there  is  much  of  direct  and 
nnmixed  imitation  in  decorative  work.  But  snch 
is  not  the  case  with  the  highest  type  of  excel- 
lence. In  that,  structure  is  in  itself  so  perfect 
as  to  be  self-decorative.  We  touch  here  on  a 
point  almost  tco  abstruse  for  full  discussion 
in  our  columns,  and  that  is,  the  real  essence  of 
physiognomic  character  of  beauty.  To  say  that 
our  ideas  of  beauty  are  simply  dne  to  association, 
and  derived  from  some  perception  or  recollection 
of  utility,  is  grotesque.  But  this  theory  is  not  new. 
It  was  happily  illnetrated  by  the  remark  that,  on 
that  principle,  a man  would  experience  the  same 
degree  of  pleasure  from  a glance  at  a pap.boat 
as  from  a glimpse  of  the  bosom  of  a beautiful 
woman.  To  arrive  at  what  we  may  call  the 
ratio  eyi/is  of  beauty,  we  must  use  rigorous  and 
exact  analyeis.  It  does  not  follow  that  we  can 
construct  wbat  is  beautiful  by  the  reverse 
process.  Still  we  must  resolve  a compound  idea 
into  its  primary  elements  before  we  can  wisely 
attempt  repreduotion.  Thus,  if  we  regard  the 
structure  ofa  bird,  from  that  humble  water.fowl, 
the  auk,  poised  on  one  heavy  paw,  and  unable  to 
fly  except  under  water,  to  the  splendour  of  the 
most  elaborate  ornamental  plumage  of  the 
peacock  or  the  bird  of  paradise,  we  shall  be  able 
to  some  extent  to  divide  structure  from  decora- 
tion anatomically  ; but  we  shall  nob  find  that 
structure  is  complete  by  itself,  and  that  orna- 
ment is  afterwards  euperadded.  On  the 
contrary,  we  find,  from  the  largest  bone  to  the 
most  delicate  filament  of  feathers,  constant 
marks  of  unity  of  design.  The  bone,  as  exactly 
proportioned  for  its  mechanical  service  as  if  the 
dimensions  had  been  wrought  out  by  the 
calculus,  is  not  covered  with  a purple  lustre  or 
a nacreous  reflection,  because  it  has  to  be  im- 
bedded in  the  muscles,  and  a light-rEfleoting 
surface  would  bo  a positive  inconvenience  as 
regarded  the  general  structure  of  the  animal. 
Bub  where  the  skeleton  is  exposed,  ns  in 
the  beak,  cr  to  some  extent  in  the  claws, 
the  finish  is  at  the  same  time  roechani. 
cally  admirable  and  decoratively  elegant.  If 
we  take  a feather  by  itself,  we  have  an  object 
of  suoh  decorative  beauty  that  woman  herself 
endeavours  to  heighten  her  own  unrivalled  and 
nncommnnicable  charms  by  borrowing  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  bird.  We  may  call  such  a feather 
as  can  be  plucked  from  either  of  the  birds  we 
have  named,  or  from  almost  every  member  of 
the  aerial  choir,  the  most  ornamental  object, — 
regarded  as  a simple  element,— in  nature.  But 
if  we  look  at  it  with  the  increased  power  of 
vision  afforded  by  the  microscope  wo  find  that 
the  decorative  effect  is  inseparably  connected 
with  perfection  of  scientific  strnoture.  Regarding 
the  purposes  for  which  birds  require  their  ex- 
qnisite  clothing, — the  strength  to  contend  with 
the  storm,  the  lightness  which  shall  allow  them 
to  beat  the  paths  of  the  air,  the  warmth  that  shall 
resist  the  terrors  of  winter,  the  sleekness  that 
shall  throw  off  rain  and  damp,  we  find  that  by  no 
combination  conct  ivable  to  man  can  their  various 
purposes  be  attained  so  fully  as  by  the  stroctnre 
of  a feather.  Even  the  purple  glory  or  golden 
lustre  with  which  the  bird  charms  his  mate,  is  an 
iucident  of  the  play  of  light  on  tliose  minnte 
facets,  the  excellence  of  which  is  desirable  for  one 
or  another  of  the  objects  we  have  mentioned. 
Beauty  of  colouring  is,  so  to  speak,  an  inseparable 
accident  of  delicacy  of  structure;  and  delicacy 
of  structure  is  only  another  name  for  the  avoid, 
ance  of  waste  of  material.  Thus  the  highest 


beauty  is  wedded  to  the  highest  utility.  No 
work  of  the  Great  Artificer  is  like  a board  finished 
by  the  plane,  and  then  bedaubed  by  another 
hand  with  a coating  of  paiut.  Structure  and  sur- 
face, strength  and  beauty,  design  and  ornament, 
go  hand-in-hand,  or  rather  bear  the  same  mutual 
relation  as  convex  and  concave.  Owing  to  the 
limitation  of  our  faculties  we  must  study  the 
two  questions  apart.  But  in  the  forms  of  nature 
their  existence  is  absolute.  And  so  it  is  in  all  the 
highest  forms  of  art.  The  architect  or  the  engi- 
neer who  first  rears  bis  elevation,  or  builds  up  his 
trussed  girder,  and  then  proceeds  to  adorn  it,  as 
he  thinks,  with  appliqu4  work,  to  patch  on  a 
nseless  console  or  cornice,  to  paint  unmeaning 
circles  or  lines,  or  generally  to  ornament  by 
incongrnous  addition,  which  has  not  even  a con. 
ventional  relation  to  strncture,  will  never  get  far 
above  the  level  of  the  detestable. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a question  bow  far  some 
of  the  main  architectural  forms  are,  in  their 
origin,  imitations  of  nature.  The  resemblance 
between  an  avenue  of  uoble  trees  and  tbo  inter- 
secting aisles  and  arcades  of  a lofty  cathedral 
is  one  of  these  instances ; that  between  the 
graceful  spire  of  a church,  and  the  heaven- 
pointing  peaks  which  give  a special  character 
to  the  scenery  of  many  parts  of  Christendom, 
is  another.  We  feel  it  to  be  a question,  how. 
ever,  whether  the  relation  between  these  types  is 
more  than  apparent.  We  can  certainly  trace  the 
origin  of  the  groin,  which  is  the  main  feature 
in  Gothic  structurea  that  moat  resembles  the 
radiation  and  intersection  of  the  branches  of 
trees,  to  its  genesis  in  the  vault ; and  if  wo  were 
called  on  to  point  out  how  the  vault  passed  into 
the  groined  roof,  we  might  say  that  it  was  in 
coneeqnenoe  of  the  adoption  of  the  cruciform 
plau  of  building.  Vaults  are  found  in  Roman 
and  in  Romanesque  work,  which  suggest  no 
idea  but  that  of  a prolonged  arch.  Wo  recently 
gave  an  account  of  a theatre  or  reading-room 
discovered  at  Rome,  in  which  the  roof  appears 
to  have  been  a vault,  partially  glazed.  In  a 
bnilding  of  rectangular  plan  the  end  of  the  vault 
would  be  bidden  by  a pediment,  or  even  might 
appear,  as  in  some  of  our  Jacobean  work,  with 
a vicibly  rounded  gable  in  the  fo9arle  of  the 
building.  The  introduction  of  a cruciform  plan, 
there  can  be  but  little  donbt,  was  symbolic.  It 
was  adopted  as  a charaoteristio  of  a Christian 
church,  when  first  erected  for  the  purposes  of 
worship,  as  distinguished  from  the  appropriatiou 
of  the  basilica  to  litnrgio  purposes.  The  ques- 
tion of  dealing  with  the  intersections  of  the  roof 
directly  arose.  When  vault  was  allowed  to 
intersect  vault,  and  form  a natural  groin,  it 
became  almost  indispensable  to  give  the  best 
materials  and  the  most  careful  workmanship  to 
the  lines  of  meeting.  Thus  originated  the 
rib.  That  this  was  the  case,  in  rude  structures, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  idea  having  originated 
in  structural  necessity,  its  decorative  beauty  soon 
became  apparent.  In  the  vigorous  growth  which 
charaoterised  the  history  of  Poiut^  structure, 
till  it  was  smothered  by  the  costly  splendour  of 
the  later  Perpendicular  decoration,  the  free- 
masons and  cathedral  builders  were  not  so 
wanting  to  themselves  as  to  use  the  rib  merely 
as  a decoration.  Even  if  it  were  not  a necessity 
ofstructure,  it  was  so  handled  as  to  appear  to 
be  60.  It  was  by  the  introduction  of  various 
recesses  and  changes  of  plan,  each  perpendicular 
surface  affording  a springing  for  its  own  portion 
of  vault,  that  groined  intersections  became 
multiplied.  The  effect  was  heightened  by  the 
multiplication  of  shafts.  In  these  there  is,  in- 
deed,  a resemblance  to  vegetable  structure  ; bub 
it  cannot  be  properly  called  an  imitation.  It 
was  rather  a refinement  of  true  structural  de- 
sign,  which,  ns  evidently  beautifol,  became 
conventionalised,  and  wrought  out  into  the  most 
fantastio  forma  of  tracery.  We  may  now  be 
content  to  copy  a doorway  from  one  bnilding  and 
a window  from  another.  If  we  do  so,  we 
imitate,— no  doubt  of  that.  We  may  say  that  it 
is  impossible  to  surpass  the  beauty  of  work  done 
by  the  great  Gothic  artists.  Perhaps  it  is. 
Bat  none  the  less  that  is  nob  only  a lower  bat  a 
generically  different  kind  of  work  which  consists 
in  potting  together  imitated  forms  (like  compo- 
sition photographs),  however  noble  in  themselves, 
as  compared  with  the  execution  of  a design  in 
which  the  artist,  while  starliag  from  certain 
fixed  requisites  of  plan,  allows  his  fancy  to  indulge 
in  quaint  and  graceful  adornments, — as  the 
mnsician  wanders  in  hia  melodies  around  the 
central  idea  of  some  well-known  air.  It  must 
certainly  be  admitted  that  during  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  Gothic  centuries,  origination,  not 
imitation,  waa  the  aim  of  the  architect.  Had  it 


been  otherwise,  the  history  of  architecture  wouL 
have  been  altogether  different.  As  soon  a 
certain  problems  had  been  solved,  let  ns  say  b 
the  time  that  the  Early  English  style  had  attaino' 
its  zenith,  the  architect  would  have  been  oenteni 
A model  chnrch  would  have  been  taken  as 
type,  and  instead  of  a growth  and  variety  o 
structural  and  decorative  art  which  presents,  i: 
the  course  of  centuries,  somewhat  of  the  earn 
development  which  the  researches  of  the  palmon 
tologist  show  to  have  been  carried  on  in  th 
structure  of  the  animal  skeleton  for  thousands  o 
years,  we  should  have  bad  a growth  of  ecolesias 
tical  and  conventual  buildings  over  Europe  a: 
like  one  to  another  as  are  trees  of  the  sami 
species  in  a forest. 

It  seems,  then,  to  us,  that  one  of  the  firs 
requisites  of  healthy  growth  in  the  develop 
ment  of  art,  whether  structural  or  decorative 
is  to  understand  the  very  low  place  in  thi 
mental  economy  of  the  artist  that  is,  or  rathe: 
that  ought  to  be,  held  by  the  imitative  facnlty 
Exact  imitation,  indeed,  can  rarely  be  in  anj 
way  admissible.  For  decorative  purposes,  imita. 
tion,  in  order  to  be  admissible,  most  be  'soonrgeo 
and  fettered  by  a certain  amount  of  conven 
tionaiism.  As  to  the  degree,  we  do  not  attempl 
to  lay  down  a fixed  rule.  It  must  depend,  ir 
part,  upon  the  object  of  the  detail,  bnt  in  the 
main,  on  the  genius  of  the  artist.  Thus,  let  UJ 
take  such  an  illustration  as  that  of  the  introduo 
tion  of  Fonlptnred  foliage  in  arohiteotoral  decora' 
tioD.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the  leavei 
and  tendrils,  and  bnds,  employed,  ebould  not  b( 
exact  copies  of  natnre,  but  should  bo  so  modified 
in  passing  under  the  hand  of  the  sculptor  as  tc 
show  that  they  are  human  work,  and  nol 
petrified  branches.  As  to  this  there  is  fair  roon: 
for  difference  of  opinion,  especially  as  refers  t< 
different  styles  of  general  finish.  Bab  we  appre- 
hend that  there  will  be  no  difference  thns  far, 
Absolute  simulation  is  inadmissible.  Thus,  if  wf 
were  to  take  the  loveliest  tress  of  ivy,  and  tc 
produce  a fac  simile  of  it,  colour  and  all,  in 
gutta  percha,  it  would  be  no  more  admissible  ae 
an  architectural  decoration  than  the  wax-work 
of  Madame  Tussaud’s  exhibition  can  be  called 
sculptnre ; or  if  we  were  to  take  the  aotna] 
branch,  and  to  immerse  it  in  the  dropping-well  at 
Knaresboroogb,  or  in  some  of  the  travertine  depo^ 
siting  streams  of  Southern  Italy,  we  sbonld  have 
in  a few  weeks  a real  stone  branch.  Will  any  one 
say  that  this  oould  be  inserted  in  a building  of 
any  pretension  to  architectural  merit,  otherwise 
than  as  a blot  and  a fault  ? Thus,  we  see  that, 
however  closely  such  an  artist  as  Gibbons  might 
copy  nature  herself,  the  exigency  of  the  material 
in  which  he  wrought  imposed  a certain  noble  con- 
ventionalism on  his  work.  His  leaves,  his  bnds^ 
his  singing  boy-angels  are  not  like  waxwork.  We 
can  probably  find  no  better  example  than  in  snch 
work  as  that  of  Gibbons  of  the  true  influence  of 
the  conventional  in  art.  Absolute  imitation  is 
possible,  but  it  is  admittedly  odious.  Imperfect 
imitation  marks  the  infancy  of  art.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  sculptors  of  the  heads  of 
kings  and  saints,  and  virgins,  which  are  so  gro- 
tesquely inhuman  in  some  of  onr  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century  work,  attempted  to  conven- 
tionalise. They  did  their  best.  They  came  as 
near  to  nature  as  they  could, — though  they  stayed 
a long  way  off.  Between  the  rude  imitation  of 
the  hieroglyphic,  on  the  one  band,  and  th© 
perfect  and  accurate  imitation  of  the  anatomical 
modeller,  on  the  other,  ranks  the  work  of  tho 
true  artist.  This  is  at  once  natural  and  conven- 
tional, Its  former  quality  it  owes  to  the  ey© 
and  to  the  hand  of  the  artist ; its  second  to  the 
material  in  which  he  wrought,  and  to  his 
true  and  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  that  material.  The  cherubs  of 
Gibbons  are  not  wooden  imitations  of  real 
ohildren.  They  are  idea!  conceptions  of  lovely 
children,  clothed  by  the  hand  of  a great  master 
in  bodies  and  robes  of  wood. 


Kensington  House, — Rumour  says  that  the 
large  mansion  built  at  Kensington  by  Mr.  Grant 
ia  likely  to  meet  with  a fate  little  contemplated' 
at  its  origin.  The  building  has  been  some  time 
in  the  market  without  obtaining  a purchaser.  i 
It  is  said  that  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
enterprising  metropolitan  building  firms  has 
made  a bid  for  the  house  and  grounds,  which 
stretch  over  some  seven  acres.  The  intention  ia 
to  build  a square  upon  the  open  space,  with  an 
entrance  from  the  high  road,  the  honse  itself  to 
be  bronght  down  to  more  reasonable  size  by  tho 
removal  (?)  of  both  the  wings. 
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N THE  PEETENSIOH  OF  PHTSIOLOSY 
TO  THE  BASIS  OP  PINE  ABT. 

We  ha7e  recently  taken  oooasion  to  dwell  on 
le  analogies  which  are  traceable,  and  have  been 
aisted  on  from  all  time,  between  the  noblest 
orks  of  Nature  and  of  Art,  and  this  in  respect 
)th  of  the  distributions  which  subserve  the  con. 
mience  of  man,  and  no  less  of  those  which 
)peal  to  his  sense  of  beauty, — to  his  appreoia- 
Du  of  an  msthetio  whole.  Surely  the  architect, 
any  artist,  can  sympathise  with  the  admira- 
on  which  Hamlet  expresses  in  the  words,  “ What 
piece  of  work  is  man  ! ” though  it  were  but  from 
le  simple  point  of  view  of  construction  and 
)mbination  of  parts  for  the  most  perfect  ser- 
Ceableness  in  subordinate,  or  in  the  most  uni- 
jrsally  combined,  employment  and  exercise.  The 
ifleobive  prince  pursues, — ” In  form  and  moving, 
jw  express  and  admirable”  j and  though  move- 
ent  assuredly  is  the  very  last  thing  welcome 
; an  architectural  work,  the  expressiveness  of 
rm,  and  the  variety  obtainable  from  alternate 
ipects,  are  qualities  that  never  fail  to  be  sedu- 
nsly  courted  and  cultivated  by  every  designer 
a structure  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  worthy 
remaining  iixod  and  steadfast  for  all  time. 

Bub  it  was  no  experience  incident  to  the 
Hewing  forth  of  these  analogies,  that  the 
itnre  of  our  sestheiio  feelings, — our  peroep- 
ons,  that  is,  of  obaraoteristlo  expression  as 
eautiful  or  Sublime,  as  Graceful  or  Impressive, 
id  so  forth, — must  be  doomed  to  remain  a 
ystery  unless  we  turn  off  to  beg  assistance 
om  a physiological  elucidation.  This,  how- 
rer,  and  nothing  less,  is  the  challenge  which 
lose  who  would  meddle  with  msthebio  study 
*e  now  called  upon  to  accept,  and  must  do 
leir  best  to  answer,  at  the  peril  of  all  they  have 
itherto  held  ccsthetioally  dear.  It  is  averred 
itb  BO  slight  ooohdence,  and  argued,  or  rather 
roolaimed,  with  no  moderate  parade  of  that 
lilosophy  which  is  called  positive,  that  the 
tture  of  beauty  can  only  be  uuderstood  in 
rtue  of  aoourate  familiarity  with  the  anatomy 
the  organs  of  sense,  and  especially  with 
le  most  recondite  details, — at  least,  with 
mjectnres  more  or  leas  avowedly  such, — as  to 
le  forms  and  functions  of  the  tissues  and 
erves  and  peripheral  end-organs  of  the  cerebro- 
)inal  system  generally.  This  view  of  the 
ilation  between  mental  recognitions  or  expe- 
ences  and  the  material  instruments  of  our 
matitution,  has  been  gradually  spreading  for 
>me  time  over  the  general  field  of  intellectual 
peculation,  and  has  even  made  no  inconsiderable 
iroads  into  those  of  properly  imaginative 
ctivity.  Readers  who  are  least  given  to  novel 
Jading,  and  in  an  ordinary  way  are  nnconoerned 
lOugh  to  “ keep  themselves  abreast  of  the 
terature  of  the  day  ” in  this  form,  may  easily 
ave  been  indneed  to  bestow  a trial  npou  a 
bory  or  two  for  which  claims  can  be  asserted 
3 belong  not  only  to  the  present  but  to  a far 
ature  day}  they  have  been  fortunate  if  even 
ero,  amidst  all  the  frantic  ardoars  of  romantic 
assion,  they  have  not  fonnd  that  if  subtle 
nalysis  of  motives  and  sentiments  were  to  be 
jllowed,  they  must  endure  the  details  of  the 
isseebing-room,  and  nob  be  too  much  disturbed 
y an  oocasional  stumble  over  the  long  words  of 
he  surgeon’s  vacle-mecuw.  Whether  physiology 
lay  or  may  not  be  susceptible  of  being  made 
lOatical  we  are  fortunately  not  called  upon  at 
resent  to  inquire ; but,  unfortunate'y,  it  is  nob 
00  soon  to  protest  against  poetry  and  poetic 
otion  being  merged  in  physiology ; certainly, 
0 some  of  the  old  school, — “to  us  of  the  right. 
;and  file,” — this  process  ia  distasteful  enough } 
eems  nothing  leas,  indeed,  than  a degradation, 
nd  we  are  disposed  to  connect  with  the  same 
enauous  predisposition  out  of  which  it  seems 
o be  evolved,  a tendency  for  even  the  most 
efined  of  all  the  passions  to  be  dealt  with  too 
areaaingly  under  a physiological  aspect,  to  be 
•resented  as  if  rooting  inextricably  among 
nimal  associations.  NoveUreaders  nowadays 
nay  find  themselves  like  the  surgical  pupils  of 
]ir  Aatley  Cooper,  aware  of  the  importance  of 
'da  injunotion,  “ Your  first  task,  gentlemen,  is  to 
onquer  your  nose.” 

Again,  if  we  take  a long  bound  from  the 
ealms  of  fiction  to  what  ought  to  bo  those  of 
trictest  and  verified  fact,  we  have  presently  to 
ote  the  encroachments  of  the  same  self-assertion 
f physioism,  and  are  confronted  by  the  assurance, 
n an  authority  which  has  many  better  titles  to 
aspect,  that  “ the  soiouce  of  morals  is  based  on 
tiat  of  biology.”  We  rub  our  eyes  and  askour- 
jlves  what  science,  if  not  that  of  morals,  was  it 
fhich  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding 


and  venerating  as  moral  science,  of  which  the 
teachers  have  attached  the  respect,  and  earned 
the  gratitude  and  aoknowledgments,  of  the  best 
of  our  predecessors,  generation  after  generation, 
long,  long  before  our  author  would  admit  that  the 
scieHoe  named  biology  was  studied  in  any  form 
that  he  wonld  recognise  as  biology,  even  in  its 
radimenta.  Far  from  ns  and  from  out  friends  be 
the  oonolusiou  that  no  verifiable  theory  of  duty, 
not  to  say  a sense  of  conscientious  responsibility, 
OAn  consist  apart  from  knowledge,  more  or  leas 
certified,  of  “ the  laws  of  ti-ansmission  and 
development  of  vegetative  and  animal  life.” 
Turn  we  to  another  of  the  “ lights  of  the  world 
and  demigods  of  fame,”  and  him  we  find 
credited,  as  with  a discovery  beyond  price,  with 
the  announoement,  that  the  training  of  the 
young,  which  by  nature  and  necessity  is  in  the 
charge  of  mothers  and  aunts,  has  hitherto  all 
gone  wrong,  and  that  remedy  is  only  to  be 
expected  from  these  earliest  educators  being 
thoronghly  grounded  in  psychological  and  physio, 
logical  science.  There  are  some  sections  of 
moral  science  which  philosophors  who  are 
bachelors, — if  bachelors, — will  be  wise  to  let 
alone } the  wisdom  of  such,  when  regardless  of 
this  caution,  will  be  but  foolishness  in  comparison 
with  the  practical  fsiculty  of  those  whom  they 
despise.  The  wisest  physician  is  the  readiest  to 
rebuke  a prater  about  “ the  science  of  medicine  ” ; 
and  trusts  for  present  saooess  to  traditional 
instruction  combined  with  the  experience  which 
he  has  stored  for  himself  at  many  a bedside ; 
the  profoundest  psychologist  will  smile  at  his  own 
deficiencies  when  he  sees  a obild-nature  which 
he  is  utterly  unable  to  influence  for  good,  become, 
under  the  influence  of  one  who  perhaps  never 
heard  of  psychology,  gradually  susceptible  of 
gratitude,  amenable  to  discipline  and  reason,  and 
capable  of  sustained  attention  and  unswerving 
resolve.  How  far  a course  of  recondite 
physiology  would  promote  acoompUshments 
which  have  so}  supreme  a function,  may  be 
investigated  along  with  the  desirableness  of 
commencing  a course  of  architectural  drawing, 
with  an  anatomical  demonstration  of  the  nerves 
and  muscles  of  the  hand. 

With  all  proper  respect  for  physiology  and 
physiologists,  and  for  conscientious  studies  from 
the  BO-oalled  positive  point  of  view,  be  the  con. 
viotion  declared  as  that  of  students  equally  en- 
titled to  attention,  and  quite  as  likely  in  the  long 
ran  to  secure  it,  that  sentiment  and  morals, — 
that  whatever  is  most  valuable  iu  ethics  aud  in 
msthetios,  and  even  in  the  drier  theory  of  logical 
discourse,  may  be  fairly  mastered  without  in- 
curring  the  slightest  obligations  to  either  scalpel 
or  microscope.  The  obligation,  in  fact,  lies 
clearly  the  other  way,  if  mental  philosophy 
thought  the  claim  worth  pressing.  “ The  sub- 
jeot  matter  of  our  investigation,”  says  the  author 
of  a recent  work  on  a aubjeob  portentously 
designated  Physiological  msthetics,  “ will  be  the 
feelings  aroused  in  man  by  the  beantiful  in 
nature,  and  in  the  arts  of  architecture,  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  and  poetry.”  “ The  main 
principles  npon  which  is  to  be  based  the  pro- 
posed system  of  aesthetics,  are  chiefly  these” 
and  the  like,  “ as  briefly  recapitulated.”  “ The 
human  organism — a highly  complex  machine, — 
differs,”  he  observes,  “ from  machines  of  human 
construction  in  possessing  the  mysterious  attri- 
bate  of  consciousness.  This  consciousness  is 
specially  connected  with  aud  definitely  related  to 
a certain  portion  of  the  organism  known  as  the 
oerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  or  rather  with 
particular  members  of  that  system  } every  state 
of  oonsciousnesB  is  a reflex  or  outcome  of  their 
physical  states.  The  various  senae-impreBsions 
are  the  reflex  or  outcome  of  their  states  viewed 
from  the  aspect  of  the  various  portions  dif- 
ferentially  affected.”  Tnis,  perhaps,  of  this  will 
be  enough.  With  some  indulgence  it  may  pro- 
bably  ke  understood  to  mean  that  we  receive 
different  sensations  according  to  the  particular 
organ  of  sense  which  happens  to  be  affected  5 
and  that  the  effect  which  we  experience  has  a 
definite  relation  to  the  kind  aud  degree  of  the 
exciting  cause  thereof;  only  that  there  needs 
no  philosopher  rise  from  his  retirement  to  toll  ns 
that.  If  he  will  tell  us  what  changes  in  the 
organs  he  can  attach  as  positively  as  befits  a 
positive  philosopher,  to  certain  experiences  in 
the  way  of  sensation,  there  are  may  who  will 
listen  to  him  and  justly  value  his  communica- 
tion; bub  even  so  he  would  not  be  entitled  to 
call  bis  knowledge  physiological  aesthetics, — 
more  plausibly,  it  may  be  msthethioal  physiology, 
— though  even  this  wonld  carry  vain  pretence  to 
the  verge  of  presumption  and  audacity. 

Physiology,  wo  are  told  by  an  authority  well 


accepted,  embraces  the  properties  and  functions 
of  the  tissues  and  organs, — the  primary  condi- 
tions of  growth  and  development;  and  further, 
that  as  mental  phenomena  when  observed  in 
others, — although  interpretable  by  our  conscious- 
ness  of  what  ia  passing  in  ourselves, — can  only 
be  objective  phenomena  of  the  vital  organism ; 
therefore  an  acquaintance  with  the  general 
principles  of  structure  and  function  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  psychologist.  We  can  but  say, 
in  Falstaff’s  words  to  the  Chief  Justice, — “We 
would  yonr  worship  would  take  ns  with  you.” 

Doubtless  our  oognisance  of  even  the  existence 
of  other  minds,  not  to  say  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  occupy  them,  is  due  to  our 
observation  and  interpretation  of  certain  bodily 
and  material  manifestations, — “ objective  pheno- 
mena of  the  vital  organism,”  if  so  please  you  ;— 
but  even  for  this  no  scientific  knowledge  of 
tissues  aud  organs  is  requisite ; and  after  the 
best  of  such  knowledge  ia  provided  wa  have  still 
to  fall  back,  as  is  admitted,  on  psychological 
interpretation  from  our  own  experience, — ex- 
perience which  it  ia  certain,  though  not  admitted, 
because  this  is  a matter  quite  overlooked,  is  in 
all  the  most  important  points  independent  of 
our  oonsoiousnesB  of  the  properties,  functions,  and 
even  existence  of  the  oerebro-spinal  nervous 
system  at  all.  To  speak  of  the  expression  of 
mental  states  as  “only  consisting  of  objective 
phenomena  of  vital  organism,”  is  as  reasonable 
as  to  define  the  Venus  of  Melos  as  only  a mass 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  to  demand  from  an 
expositor  of  its  expression  to  begin  with  a 
ohemical  analysis.  It  ia  not  in  these  oolumna  that 
the  designers  of  the  Majestic  and  the  Beautifnl 
will  be  discouraged  from  giving  attention  to  the 
propsrties  and  conditions  of  treatment  and 
duration  of  either  carbonate  of  lime  or  any  other 
rock,  whether  crystalline  or  stratified  ; quite  as 
little  will  they  on  their  part  be  misled  by  this 
osefnl  study  to  sympathise  with  the  conviction 
" that  in  every  msthetio  feeling,  intelleotnal  and 
complex,  emotional  factors  are  only  contained 
incidentally ; and  that  their  ultimate, — nay  their 
principal, — components,  ideal  or  actual,  are 
pleasures  of  sense,  either  tastes,  smells, 
touches,  sounds,  forms,  or  colours.” 

That  we  have  sensations  before  we  have  ideas 
of  sensations, — pleasures  of  the  senses  earlier 
than  pleasures  of  intellootual  or  imaginative  ex- 
citements,— does  not  prove  that  these  excite- 
mants  are  otherwise  than  susceptible  naturally 
of  greater  dolightfulness  than  any  sensations 
whatever.  Sensations  are  doubtless  constantly 
the  occasions  of  reviving  and  stimulating  our 
liveliest  currents  of  ideas,  bub  our  memories, 
reflections,  imaginations,  associations  generally, 
have  a value  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  imme- 
diate stimulation  of  peripheral  end-organs,— 
much  more  to  the  mere  secondary  reference  to 
such  enjoyment.  To  invert  this  soale  of  relative 
appreciation  is  to  set  the  hodman  above  the 
mason,  and  the  mason  above  the  architect. 
Handel  by  this  scheme  is  nob  supreme  over,  but 
the  servant  of,  his  organist;  and  the  blower  of 
the  bellows  is  lord  of  all.  Can  it  be  that  we  are 
serionsly  called  on  to  admit  that  dignity  and 
grace  are  not  essentially, — are  nob  in  origin, 
development,  and  culmination,  indefeasibly 
attached  to  moral  obaraoteristioa, — that  they 
“only  incidentally”  involve  an  appeal  to  our 
sympathies  with  moral  qualities  aud  intelleotnal 
powers,  bnt  rest  above  all  on  reviving  or  pro- 
moting reminiscences  of  material  impressions 
affecting  organs  of  sensation  ? Have  we  then, 
indeed,  to  unlearn  for  a new  msthetio  revelation 
the  time-honoured  doctrine  that  as  moral  culture 
advances  with  the  refined  appreciation  of  moral 
distinctions,  an  advance  which  is  compatible 
with  a very  simple  state  of  life  and  manners, 
so  all  that  we  prize  as  style  in  all  the 
arts  ia  due  to  a parallel  and  sympathetic 
progress  ? Is  it  a fact,  which  either  experi- 
ence or  philosophy  can  substantiate,  that 
lesthetics,  and  ethics,  too,  either  speculative  or 
practical,  invariably  and  of  necessity  keep  even 
step  along  a line  which  is  measurable  by  the 
stages  of  our  knowledge  respecting  afferent  and 
effort  eIj  nerves,  grey  matter  and  p €»  oplasm,  and 
dependent  on  the  delicacy  of  the  experiences  of 
the  senses,— of  the  peripheral  end- organs? 
What,  iu  that  case,  must  not  be  the  perfection  of 
physiology  at  once  and  of  sensuous  enjoymeut, 
with  which  wo  have  to  credit  the  century  that 
was  ennobled  by  the  conception  of  the  spire  of 
Salisbnry, — by  the  admiration  which  secured  the 
rtdopbioa  of  BO  daring  a design,  by  the  skill  aud 
resolution  that  effected  its  completion  ? Nay, 
sentiments  surely  were  marvellously  in  advanoe 
of  sensations,  Eind  nob  merely  ancillary  to  them, 
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in  the  mind  of  that  unnamed,  unknown  genius, 
of  doubtful  religion  and  diepnted  race  am  epoch, 
who  governed  the  erection  on  Salisbury  Plain  rf 
that  other  structure  which,  by  moat  truly  artistic 
gradation,  leads  na  on  through  subordinated 
arrangements  and  magnitudes  from  enclosing 
and  interlocked  circle  to  larger  and  largest  tri- 
lithons,  and  leads  ua  upward  to  conceptions 
among  which  mere  sensation  is  forgotten.  In 
this  master-work  of  all  unhewn  stone  architec- 
ture,— a work  to  which,  in  respect  of  technical 
processes,  the  Cyclopean  walls  and  Lion  sculp- 
tores  of  Mycerso  are  elaborately  artificial,— the 
feelings  are  still  addi-essed,  and  most  have  been 
originally  recognised,  which  it  has  been  the 
trinmph  of  architecture  in  all  the  greatest  ages 
of  tho  world  to  excite  aud  satisfy.  This  is  no 
effect  of  the  mere  glamour  of  rudeness  and  ruin  ; 
but  awe  and  admiration  grow  the  longer  wa 
linger  on  the  spot,  and  the  more  completely  and 
definitely  we  recover  the  imagination  of  the 
original  scenery  and  scheme.  It  is  not  by 
anatomy  of  the  organs  of  seoso, — it  is  by 
scrutiny  of  the  most  familiar  laws  of  associa- 
tion,— of  the  manifestations  that  are  at  once 
noblest  and  most  commonplace,  the  sentiments 
experienced  by  all  mankind,  that  we  must  seek 
the  clue  to  the  soggestion  of  such  a work,  and 
tho  explanation  of  its  effects  upon  ourselves. 

Before  physiology  lays  claim  to  rostbetioa  and 
ethics  as  its  secondary  development  and  subor- 
dinate provinces,  it  would  be  well  that  its  pro- 
fessors should  give  proof  of  oaution  in  their  first 
and  preliminary  expositions  while  they  are  still 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  nnquestioned 
territory.  More  than  once  we  have  had  occasion 
to  remark  what  we  may  find  occasion  to  set 
forth  in  de'ail  hereafter,  — that  the  scien- 
tifio  treatment  of  architectural  proportion  is 
best  approached  throngh  a well  - nnder- 
stood  study  of  that  of  mnsio.  The  two  theories 
divergs  widely  enough  after  a time,  but 
up  to  a certain  point, — a point  which  it  is 
of  the  highest  interest  and  of  critical  im- 
portanoe  to  determine, — the  elements  of  harmony 
are  the  same  for  both.  What  will  be  the  fate 
of  arohitectore  when  this  new  school  of  mathetio 
physiologists, — of  positive  philosophers,— finds 
time  to  fasten  opon  it,  may  be  shrewdly  forecast 
from  what  is  now  put  forward  as  the  solution  of 
“the  whole  difficulty  of  harmony  and  discord.’' 

With  a word  or  two  on  this  matter, — a warning 
by  no  means  premature,— we  will  conclude.  The 
difficulty  itself  is  said  to  be  to  explain  why  it  is 
that  musical  notes  of  which  the  vibrations  do  not 
stand  to  each  other  in  numerical  relations  of 
frequency,  should  produce  unpleasant  sensations. 
This  seems  much  like  making  a mystery  of  the 
unpleasantness  of  walking  arm  in  arm  with  a 
friend  who  is  always  changing  step,— of  enduring 
tho  uQoonoerted  trot  of  a horse  with  one  leg 
lame,— of  running  op  a flight  of  stairs  with 
entirely  irregular  risers.  However,  what  of  tho 
explanation  ? The  explanation  is  an  inference 
assumed  by  its  positive  expression  to  be  a 
certainty,  upon  the  warranty  of  a discovery 
which  is  all  the  while  admitted  to  be  prob- 
lematical. Fallacy,  in  this  form  of  illicit  sub- 
BtitutioD.notunfrequently  insinuates  itself  among 
our  reasonings,  but  not  UEUally  with  so  little 
care  in  the  adjustment  of  her  mask  as  is  evinced 
in  enunciations  like  the  following In  tho 
human  ear,  it  is  told  to  us,  Helmholtz  has  shown, 
■with  great  probability,  that  Corti’s  organa  in 
the  cochlea  are  a series  of  elastic  bodies,  each 
with  a different  natural  period,  arranged  in 
similar  order  so  as  to  be  severally  excited  by 
recurring  nndnlations  having  different  periods  of 
vibration.  Each  of  these  organa  is  connected 
with  a certain  nomber  of  separate  nerve,  fibres. 
When  the  various  stimulations  thus  excited  are 
communicated  to  the  auditory  centre,  they  are 
there  ocgnised  as  differences  in  pitch,”  &o.  For 
consistency  we  shonld  read, — “ If  bo  excited,  and 
if  so  oommnnioated,  they  possibly  may  be,”  &c. 
(Physiological  Esthetics,  by  Grant  Allen,  p.  lOS)! 
As  frank  a confusion  will  be  found,  p.  106,  where 
the  “ apparently  ” of  one  sentence  appears  in 
the  next,  as  if  by  natural  evolution,  as  an  absolute 
assertion.  Apparently,  then,  to  express  onr  own 
view  with  careful  guordedness,— apparently  and 
with  great  probability,  we  may  congratulate 
the  aesthetics  of  architecture  on  having  been  let 
alone,  in  some  degree,  by  the  physiologists  so 
far,  and  trust  devoutly  to  be  let  off  as  mercifully 
in  future. 


The  Society  of  Arts’  Conversazione  took 
place  at  South  Kensington  Museum  on  the  27th 
of  June,  and  passed  off  agreeably  enough. 


“PAINTERS’  ARCHITECTURE.” 

Until  very  recently,  w©  suspect,  painters’ 
architecture  has  been  regarded  by  professional 
arohiteota  with  a feeling  not  entirely  flattering 
to  the  less  exact  art,  and  in  the  present  day  of 
brotherly  love  and  respectable  toleranoe,  arobi- 
tects  and  painters  have,  we  fe^r,  been  known  to 
disagree,  Even  now,  the  painter’s  opinion  on 
the  beanty  of  the  shop-front  or  the  design  of  a 
cathedral  is,  we  believe,  as  little  regarded  as, 
perhaps  leas  than,  the  crossing- sweeper’s  esti- 
mate of  his  ability  to  raise  the  level  of  Piccadilly 
would  be  considered  by  one  of  our  biggest  con- 
tractors. 

We  remember  many  years  ago,  on  walking 
through  the  Borghese  gardens  with  a distin- 
guished architect  whose  artistic  fame  comfortably 
reposed  on  having  designed  the  Gothic  stabling 
for  a well-known  royal  palace  not  a hundred 
miles  from  London.  On  our  admiring  the  pio- 
tnresqne  outline  of  tho  so-called  “ Raffaelle's 
Villa,"  which  then  existed,  overshadowed  by 
the  two  beautiful  store-pines,  “Ah  !”  remarked 
our  friend,  “Painters’  Architecture”  and  we 
picked  np  the  expression  and  reverently  adopted 
it,  and  we  regret  to  say  we  have  ever  sinoe,  in 
using  theexpreeaion,  found  it  difficult  to  avoid  a 
slight  intonation  of  contempt. 

But  bow  is  it  that  painters’  architecture  never 
offends  one,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  invariably 
obarming,  as  we  find  it  represented  in  the 
illumiDated  missals  of  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who  can  be  so 
rash  as  to  quarrel  with  the  architecture  in  Paul 
Veronese’s  magnificent  picture,  tho  ‘‘Marriage 
of  Cuna  ” p He  at  least  must  have  been  at  perfect 
accord  with  the  arohitectural  friend  who  helped 
him  in  his  great  undertaking. 

After  a careful  inspection  of  the  arohitectural 
designs  at  the  Salon  of  this  year,  regarding  them 
from  a painter's  point  of  view,  we  have  nothing 
to  complain  of  on  pictorial  gronnds;  but,  as  archi- 
tectural creations,  they  simply  seem  hideous 
fallacies. 

There  appears  on  the  part  of  all  French  and 
of  all  Cootinental  architoots  just  now  an 
emulative  desire  to  approach  tho  overdone 
manner  of  M.  Garuier’a  showy  now  Opera-house, 
which,  by  the  way,  gains  little  now  that  we  are 
able  to  see  it  from  the  farther  end  of  the  new 
Avenue  de  I'Opora,  at  which  distance  wa  are 
still  able  to  detect  the  coarseness  of  its  details. 

Pa’nter-sculptora  are  just  now  showing  an 
ability  which  soalp^ors  are  quite  ready  to 
recognise,  and  soulptnre  and  architecture  seem 
to  have  been  so  combined  in  the  graceful  minds 
of  Jean  Goujon  and  Jean  Cousin  of  the  sixteenth 
century  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  requisite  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  former,  and  the  magnificent  tomb 
of  Admiral  Chabot  by  the  latter,  it  would  be 
difficult  ti  determine  the  exact  position  of  these 
artists. 

Had  the  municipality  of  Perugia,  when  they 
proposed  todeoorate  their  Camhio  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  allowed  their  time  to  be  wasted  by  the 
uncertain  views  of  critics,  and  the  disputes  of 
painters  and  arohiteots,  we  should  not  have  bad, 
in  the  present  day,  that  perfect  specimen  of  a 
decorated  apartment  to  guide  us  for  tho  future. 

oQoh  drawings  as  M.  Bruneau’s  “ Cbiteau  de 
Coney,”  exhibited  in  this  year’s  Salon,  in  which 
he  represents  with  great  exactness  the  actual 
state  of  that  interesting  specimen  of  a Gothic 
fortress,  and  which  fully  realises  the  painter’s 
love  of  pictureeqne  Medisovalism  ; or  M.  Darcy’s 
restoration  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville  of  Dreux; 
leave  us  nothing  to  desire  in  the  way  of  accuracy 
and  perfection  of  manipulative  excellence,  of 
drawing  or  local  colour.  Indeed,  whenever  the 
teaohiugof  that  admirable  artist,  M.  Viollet-le- 
Duc,  has  been  carefully  regarded,  as  in  these 
drawings,  the  result  is  invariably  satisfactory. 

Many  a Lancashire  idler  in  France,  this 
snmmer,  as  he  extends  his  wanderings  into  the 
pleasant  valley  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine- 
Inferienre,  and  probably  looks  covetously  at 
the  oopions  stream  that  waters  it,  will  scarcely 
fail  to  gather  a hint  for  his  contemplated  “ big 
house  ” at  home  when  he  sees  the  magnificent 
piece  of  ancient  brickwork,  the  Chateau  d’Auffay, 
which  M.  Reboul  proposes  so  skilfnlly  to  restore. 

The  admirable  manner  in  which  French  arobi- 
teots  represent  the  actual  state  of  the  building 
they  may  be  abont  to  restore,  and  the  delicate 
way  in  which  they  mark  the  proposed  additions, 
cannot  too  carefully  be  studied,  and  such  draw- 
ings as  we  have  named  already,  and  all  those 
exemted  for  the  archives  and  the  publications  of 
the  Commission  of  Historic  Monuments,  will 
show  for  centuries  to  the  cavillers  in  the  much. 


vexed  qnestion  of  restoration  how  far  the  wor 
has  been  mischievona  or  useful. 

In  1830  the  French  Chambers,  recognisin 
that  the  restoration  of  the  hietorio  monument 
of  Prance  was  a sobject  of  public  interest, 
commission  was  formed  for  the  purpose,  and  8 
a first  instalment  the  sum  of  80,000  franc 
(3, 2001)  was  voted.  M.  Vitet  was  name 
director,  and  in  1833  was  sncceeded  by  S! 
Merrimca,  who,  during  his  twenty  years  of  offioi 
Bopplied  in  a series  of  reports  information  s 
valuable  that  the  real  interest  of  the  qnestio 
was  thoroughly  appreciated,  and  recently  th 
anm  voted  for  the  restoration  of  the  hiatoii 
monuments  of  France  was  1,360,000  franc 
(something  more  than  50,0001.).  The  smallnee 
of  this  vote  greatly  restricts  the  field  of  opers  i 
tiona,  but,  in  addition  to  minor  works  of  repars 
tion,  the  Commission  oonsecrates  each  year 
considerable  portion  of  its  income  to  the  restc 
ration  of  some  monument  or  monnments  of  in 
portanoe.  Each  project  has  to  be  supported  b 
photographs  which  exactly  represent  the  aotnr 
state  of  the  building,  and  permit  the  Commtesio 
to  pronounce,  after  careful  examination,  it 
approval  or  the  contrary  of  the  restoration  pre 
posed.  Might  not  this  plan,  if  adopted  i 
England,  greatly  simplify  tho  muoh-vexe 
question  of  reetoration  ? As  may  be  easil 
understood,  one  of  the  most  important  service 
rendered  by  the  Commission  has  been  that  it  ha 
assured  the  education  of  artists  ospable  c 
restoring  the  old  edifices  of  France.  Each  yea 
among  the  arohiteotural  works  exhibited  at  th 
Salon,  the  Commission  chooses  those  work 
which  denote  the  moat  serious  study.  Th 
artists  are  then  given  some  small  piece  of  reste 
ration  to  carry  out,  and  aocording  to  tliei 
abilities  are  employed  on  more  important  worki 
It  may  be  observed  as  a sensible  proviso  tha 
each  of  these  arohiteota  is  more  especially  charge 
with  works  oonoerning  the  monumeois  of  th 
same  region,  he  being  most  likely  thoroughly  t 
understand  them. 

A continnons  watch  is  exeroised  over  all  work 
in  course  of  execution  by  the  inspectors-generfi 
or  the  Commission,  who  visit  the  spot,  and  ar 
called  upon  to  give  reports.  This  inspection  i 
further  (completed  by  a controller  charged  wit', 
the  verification  of  the  acooants  presented  by  th 
architects.  Such  is  in  ite  essential  points  th 
organisation  of  the  service  of  the  Historic  Mono 
mente  of  France,*  and  if  snob  a system  wer 
carried  out  in  England,  it  would  hardly  bo  in  th 
power  of  Mr.  Raskin  and  others  to  speak  o 
“ accursed  architects’ jobbery.”  k 

There  may  be  recondite  or  (here  may  be  ven* 
simple  reasons  why  painters’  ideas  of  arohiteof 
tare  are  but  little  regarded  by  arohitectural  prok 
fesBors ; but  surely  architects  as  artists  maei{ 
admit  that  fine  artoonsists  in  transferring  undent 
a beautiful  form  the  impressions  received  by  tbd; 
brain  of  the  artist,  and  practically  expresBin^ii 
satisfactorily  his  happy  thoughts.  The  materi^ 
way  in  which  the  impressions  are  treated  matter^ 
little  : the  man  who  thinks  and  works  will  mak(| 
use  indifferently  of  pens  and  paper,  brushes,  th< 
modelling  tool,  or  the  pencil  and  T-ruler 
beautiful  symphony  is  at  least  as  great  a work  oil 
art  as  a beautiful  st'atue,  and  a great  work  it 
prose  or  verse  is  even  more  enduring  than  s 
great  picture.  Dante,  Michelangelo,  Brnuellesofci) 
and  Mozart  most  be  content  with  the  equality  oil 
their  fame;  their  great  thoughts  have  mad( 
mankind  better  and  more  thoughtful,  aud  in  thi 
present  day,  when  we  have  all  so  much  to  maki 
ns  happy  and  contented,  do  not  let  painters  am' 
architects,  whose  duty  it  is  to  surround  us  will 
substantial  well-decorated  dwelling-places  diffeij 
as  to  which  is  the  better  able  to  iufo  i 
already  instructed. 


Co-operative  Church  Decoration.  • 

According  to  the  Sherborne  Journal,  a new 
development  of  tbe  co-operative  principle  iai 
projected  in  connexion  with  Church  decoration.ji 
Some  clergymen,  it  is  said,  are  trying  to  forms 
an  association  under  Episcopal  patronage  fonl 
undertaking  ecclesiastical  decorative  work,  atL 
what  is  called  trade  price.  All  members  of  thisN 
society  would  obtain  ohurch  furniture  andji 
stained  windows  at  a fraction  above  cost  price 
and  if  tbe  sobeme  prove  snocessfnl  it  will  ba( 
extended  to  the  building  of  ohurohee  and  BoboolB.1 


• The  Commission  possesses  a oolle^'ion  of  some  Z.OOOiJ 
dranings,  3,0  0 engrarings,  4,5  0 photographs,  and  1,2 
ancient  and  modern  arobitectnral  works,  a catalogue  off 
which  is  at  the  disposal  of  anj  person  who  majr  wiahtoL 
re'er  to  the  document,  at  the  Office  of  the  Monuments  ■ 
Historiquee,  3,  Rne  de  'Falois,  Faria.  A rolaable  uebi-J 
teotoral  map  of  France  has  also  been  pnblished. 
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THE  HANDEL  FESTIVAL 
ARCHITEOTUHALLT  CONSIDEKED. 
Tue  oocnrrenoe  of  a musioal  performanoe  on 
< great  a soale  as  that  of  last  week  oan  hardly 
wa  without  suggesting  one  or  two  points  in 
ference  to  the  practical  connexion  which  arohi- 
otore  has  with  such  great  celebrations,  in 
gard  both  to  effect  and  to  oonTenienoe  of 
iaring ; points  which  are  certainly  not  here 
inaidered  in  these  columns  for  the  first  time, 
it  which  are  among  the  things  which  it  is 
joessary  continually  to  bring  forward  anew 
om  time  to  time  to  gain  any  attention  to  them 
ail. 

Perhaps  nothing  would  have  more  struck  a 
sitor  from  another  country,  who  had  neither 
>ard  the  Handel  Festival  nor  seon  the  Syden- 
im  Palace  before,  than  the  apj^arently  strangely 
icidontal  nature  of  the  area  in  which  the  per. 
rmance  was  given,  and  its  want  of  relation  to 
.6  purpose  of  the  gathering.  Nothing  about 
e place  seems  to  be  planned  for  the  purpose, 
,ve  only  the  large  tier  of  seats  arranged  theatre, 
ise  for  the  performers,  and  the  concave  ceiling 
er  them  for  throwing  forward  and  confining 
e sound.  The  orchestra  is  crossed  and  inter- 
oted  by  iron  columns  and  girders,  and  the  area 
which  the  audience  are  seated  is  not  defined 
oustioally  in  any  way,  but  merely  arbitrarily 
arked  off  by  a temporary  barrier;  it  extends 
nsiderably  to  right  and  left  into  the  nave, 
iiioh  is  perfectly  open,  and  in  some  places 
ider  galleries  which  greatly  confine  and 
lotber  the  sound. 

In  fact,  like  a good  many  good  things  in  art, 
Q Handel  Festival  sprang  up  in  a somewhat 
cidental  manner,  and  the  Sydenham  building 
one  afforded  space  for  it,  and  was  utilised 
oordingly;  and,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
ructure,  and  that  nothing  in  its  plan  or  con. 
ruction  was  originally  designed  in  reference  to 
ch  a purpose,  one  may  be  surprised  to  find 

0 result  so  satisfactory  as  it  is ; and  perhaps  it 
ly  be  a question  whether,  for  a celebration 
liob  takes  place  only  onoe  in  three  years,  it 
luld  be  worth  while  to  attempt  any  more 
orough  and  permanent  provision  in  the  way  of 
shestra  and  auditorium.  On  the  other  hand, 
ere  is  also  the  suggestion  which  arises,  whether 
oh  colossal  performances  might  take  place 
lener,  or  at  all  events  be  regarded  sufficiently 

1 an  established  form  of  National  festival  to 

ike  the  provision  of  some  permanent  building, 

06  for  all, — an  idea  worth  carrying  out.  And 
b consideration  as  to  what  results  should  be 
ined  at  in  such  a building,  in  the  light  of  the 
perienoe  of  the  recent  festival,  may  not  be 
irown  away,  if  only  as  matter  for  suggestion  in 
^ard  to  buildings  erected  for  music. 
Architecturally  speaking,  it  is,  of  course,  easy 
imagine  the  effect  of  the  Handel  Festival,  to 
) eye,  improved.  The  intrusion  of  the  con- 
uctive  supports  of  the  building  upon  the 
jhesbra  space,  already  alluded  to,  is  unsightly 
a degree,  and  conveys  at  the  same  time  the 
presaion  that  it  must  be  interfering  with  the 
set  more  or  loss.  But  this  is  a matter  which 
ly  a reconstruction  of  that  portion  of  the  build- 
' could  obviate.  The  design  of  the  great 
jan,  again,  is  exceedingly  poor,  and  has  the 
•ions  defect  that  it  does  not  give  the  real  scale 
the  place,  bub  rather  lessens  ib  than  otherwise, 
ery  person  unaoonstomed  to  the  place  is  sur- 
sed  to  bear  what  is  the  real  size  of  the  organ, 

} the  fact  that  the  orchestra  never  looks  its 
e is  mainly  due  to  the  clumsy  design  of  the 
fan-case.  A new  case,  of  better  and  less 
nmonplaoe  design,  is  by  no  means  animposai- 
ity,  without  distnebing  any  essential  part  of 
i Btrncbnre,  though,  of  course,  ib  would  coat 
netbiog  appreciable.  Even  a different  scheme 
3oloQr  (if  there  oan  be  said  to  be  any  such 
ng  as  a scheme  of  colour  in  it  now)  would 
30t  a material  improvement.  There  are  other 
ngs  more  easily  improved.  It  would  be  satis, 
tory  to  see  some  less  commonplace  ornament 
ind  the  margin  of  the  orchestra  arch  than  the 
.rae  painting  of  musical  instruments  and  other 
'ices  iu  panels  of  blue  and  buff,  and  something 
re  of  a decorative  effect  in  the  great  coved 
ling  formed  by  the  sonnd-board  over  the 
hestra.  It  might  be  possible,  without  very 
oh  consideration  or  cost,  to  contrive  a rather 
re  effective  ingress  for  the  audience  to  the  area 
n letting  them  find  their  way  in  at  an  odd 
ner,  as  if  they  were  going  where  they  had  no 
hb  to  go,  and  wanted  to  get  in  unobserved.  A 
ler  entrance,  and  something  like  a temporarv 
orative  archway  to  pass  under,  would  make 
the  difference  in  the  world  in  the  appearance 


of  things.  Beyond  that,  it  would  not  perhaps 
be  easy  to  do  very  mnoh ; except  that  the  painfu' 
ornamental  features  in  front  of  the  opera-theatre, 
which  forms  the  back  of  the  Handel  andienoe 
area,  might  at  a convenient  season  be  ameliorated 
If  a building  were  ever  to  be  erected  for  the 
purpose,  its  architectural  treatment  would,  of 
course,  be  a thing  to  be  considered  de  novo,  and 
in  relation  to  site  and  other  particulars. 

But  the  arrangement  of  a great  musio-hall  in 
regard  to  acoustical  effect  is  a subject  we  may 
get  some  hints  upon  from  the  Handel  Festival 
performances.  The  disappointment  felt  by  many 
on  first  hearing  the  choruses  at  the  Handel  fes. 
tivals  is,  that  the  effect  does  not  seem  by  any 
means  commensurate  with  the  means  employed, 
when  we  compare  the  numbers  with  those  of  an 
ordinary  chorus.  There  are  reasons  for  this 
apart  from  any  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
the  building,  partly  arising  from  the  fact  that 
the  timbre  and  travelling  power  of  the  individual 
voices  is  unchanged,  and  the  velocity  of  sound 
is  a “ constant”  also,  while  the  area  to  be  filled 
is  greatly  increased ; and,  in  consequence,  the 
several  ” parts"  do  not  strike  the  ear  with  that 
sharpness  and  precision  which  is  felt  with  a 
smaller  number  in  a smaller  place,  but  seem  by 
comparison  muffled  and  confused.  This  is,  and 
always  will  be,  the  case  when  we  get  to  concert- 
rooms  above  a certain  size;  and,  as  a general 
rule,  the  building  of  very  large  rooms  for  music 
should  be  disoouragod,  as  it  is  certain  to  lead  to 
a good  deal  of  disappointment,  though  it  may  be 
worth  doing  for  certain  special  purposes.  But 
so  far  as  the  shape  and  make  of  the  building 
influences  the  effect,  we  find  that  observa- 
tions of  the  effect  at  different  parts  of  the 
Crystal  Falaoe  during  the  late  festival  are 
significant  in  confirming  views  which  have  been 
previously  stated  in  these  pages  and  elsewhere. 
The  great  difficulty  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  in 
confining  the  sound  to  where  it  is  wanted.  The 
material  of  the  building  is  completely  against  it, 
in  the  first  place.  Glass  is  not  a reflector  of 
sound  to  any  great  extent,  nor  does  ib,  like  wood, 
vibrate  in  sympathy  with  musical  sounds,  so  as 
in  any  way  to  assist  them.  Ib  was  said,  we 
remember,  that  at  the  first  festival  the  Hallelujah 
ohorus  was  heard  half  a mile  from  the  building. 
All  this,  of  course,  is  sound  lost  to  the  audience; 
and  the  conviction  of  this  loss  of  sound  led  to 
the  construction,  after  the  first  Festival,  of  the 
arched  top  or  sound-board  over  the  orchestra, 
which  we  have  not  a doubt  has  greatly  improved 
the  effect : not  having  been  present  at  the  first 
Festival  we  cannot  make  a direct  comparison. 
At  the  last  Festival,  we  remember  that  the 
openings  into  the  long  nave,  on  either  side  of  the 
transept,  were  filled  with  a great  oanvas  screen 
suspended  from  the  roof,  with  the  view  of 
shutting  in  the  sound  more  ; this  was  not  done 
on  the  present  oocasion,  and  perhaps  the 
omission  was  right,  for  the  fact  is  well  known 
that  all  things  of  the  nature  of  stuffs  absorb 
sound,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  canvas 
screens  swallowed  more  sound  than  they  reflected. 
But  it  was  remarkable  how  the  sound  got  about 
the  building,  nevertheless.  Standing  in  the  end 
of  the  Egyptian  colonnade  while  a ohorus  was 
being  sung,  we  heard  a well-known  phrase  for 
the  high  notes  of  the  basses  almost  as  loud,  as  it 
seemed,  as  we  could  have  heard  ib  in  front, 
though  the  singers  were  not  only  shut  out  from 
view,  hot  singing  away  from  our  position  and 
towards  another  quarter  of  the  compass.  This, 
again,  shows  how  much  of  the  effect  of  the  mass 
of  voices  escapes  those  who  (to  pub  ib  in  a com- 
meroial  way)  have  paid  high  for  the  said  effect, 
bnt  cannot  have  it  all  to  themselves  ; and  this  is 
why,  also,  the  Palace  is  thronged  on  the  Festival 
days  with  crowds  who  do  not  purchase  seats  in 
the  reserved  area,  but  who  have  given,  sufficient 
practical  attention  to  the  matter  to  know 
that  there  are  many  parts  of  the  building 
adjacent  to  the  reserved  area  where  they 
oan  hear  just  as  well  as  a large  number 
of  those  who  have  paid  their  guineas  for 
seats  within  the  harriers.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  sound  thus  finds  its  way  about  the 
open  spaces  of  the  building,  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Concert-room,  we  have  ib  on  the 
testimony  of  some  of  those  who  sat  within  the 
area,  but  in  the  portion  under  the  galleries,  that 
here  the  effect  was  very  much  lost  aud  confused  ; 
which  was  to  be  expected,  in  fact.  In  such  a 
case,  just  as  the  floor  overhead  shuts  out  light 
and  makes  a gloom  beneath,  so  it  shuts  out 
sound, — all  the  reflections  of  sounds  which  do 
not  travel  straight  towards  the  low  opening,— 
aud  produces  “sound  shadows”;  for  it  may  be 
taken  as  a general  rule  that  whatever  shuts  out 


sight  shuts  out  sound  also.  Bat  the  most  marke<i 
result  from  our  observation  at  the  Handel  Fes* 
tival  is  as  to  the  superiority  of  a raised  position 
for  hearing.  In  the  second  gallery,  high  above 
the  orchestra,  the  effect  of  the  chorus  was 
tremendous  in  some  instances,  and  in  all 
oases  there  was  an  impression  that  everything 
reached  the  ear, — that  one  heard  all  tbac 
was  to  be  heard.  Sitting  below,  in  one  of  the 
blocks  in  the  level  part  of  the  area,  the  effect 
was  weakened  by  one-half ; it  was  quite 
feeble  in  comparison.  The  contrast  was  even 
more  striking  with  the  solos.  These  were 
perfectly  well  heard  in  the  gallery,  and  that  nob 
merely  in  the  front  portion,  which  is  compara. 
tively  near  to  the  orchestra.  From  the  cross- 
gallery,  running  behind  the  top  of  the  opera, 
theatre,  Air.  Santley  could  be  heard  quite  clearly 
and  effectively  in  “ The  trumpet  shall  eonnd,”  iu 
the  “ ilessiah” ; whereas,  from  the  level  seats  in 
block  HK,  some  50  ft.  nearer  to  the  orchestra, 
the  same  singer’s  voice  sonnded  comparatively 
ineffective.  But  what  is  still  more  noticeable  is 
' that  a change  from  the  level  seats  to  one  of  the 
■ raised  seats  in  the  rear  of  the  ares,  only  two  or 
three  steps  higher  than  the  floor-level,  made 
quite  a remarkable  and  disproportionate  dif. 

I ferenoe  in  the  effect,  which  was  at  onoe  greatly 
strengthened,  and  everything  rendered  clearer 
and  more  tolling.  These  results  must  surely 
have  been  experienced  aud  noted  before,  and  yet 
people  will  go  on  building  music-rooms  with  flab 
floors,  deliberate  contrivances  for  preventing 
audiences  from  hearing  what  they  are  intended 
and  supposed  to  hear.  The  experience  of 
observations  from  various  parts  of  the  building 
at  the  Handel  Festival  really  ought  to  oonvino  e 
the  architects  of  musio-rooms  that  they  are  no  t 
on  the  right  track  in  this  reapeob. 

If  it  should  ever  come  to  pass  that  a building 
should  be  erected  purposely  for  such  great  fes- 
tivals as  these,  ib  may  be  suggested  that  timber 
might  well  play  a large  part  in  its  construction. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  with  all  the  grandeur  of 
the  Handel  Festival  ohorus  even  under  existing 
oiroumstances,  ib  is  heard  to  great  disadvantage, 
not  only  from  the  escape  of  sound,  but  from  the 
unsympathetic  natnre  of  a glass  and  iron  con. 
struction  in  regard  to  musical  sound.  The  great 
advantage  of  timber  in  this  respect  is  that  it 
sympathises  with  and  reinforces  sound  without 
sharply  reflecting  it.  Apart  from  general  obser- 
vation on  this  head,  we  have  (as  was  pointed  out 
in  a paper  on  the  subject  of  buildings  for  musio 
read  at  the  Institute  of  Architects  a few  years 
ago)  some  special  testimony  on  record  in  regard 
to  the  effect  of  timber  constructions  as  musical. 
It  was  the  testimony  of  the  late  Mr.  Chorley  that 
no  building  could  well  have  been  more  satisfac- 
tory in  its  acoustic  effects  than  the  temporary 
Festllalle  erected  at  Bonn  for  the  Beethoven 
Festival,  and  made  (under  the  superintendence 
of  Zwirner,  the  architect  at  Cologne  Cathedral) 
entirely  of  timber,  with  rough  fir  poles  for 
columns.  It  was  the  testimony  of  General  Scott, 
quoted  in  the  same  paper,  that  the  resonance  at 
the  Albert  Hall  was  never  more  perfect  than 
when  it  was  filled  with  a forest  of  scaffolding. 
As  it  is,  the  Albert  Hall  is  a remarkably  good 
building,  acoustically,  for  its  size ; and  that  it  is 
so  is  due  to  the  wooden  lining,  which  provides 
what  we  want  in  such  a case, — resonance 
without  echo,  which  oannob  be  obtained  so 
well  by  any  other  material.  Here,  again, 
the  e.vp6rieno0  of  the  Albert  Hall  con- 
firms what  the  Crystal  Palace  forces  upon 
our  notice, — the  bad  effect  of  glass  and  iron 
musically;  for  the  glass  dome  of  the  hall  has 
been  the  great  difficulty  with  it  acoustically, 
until  the  velciriuni  was  introduced;  and  that  is 
not  a really  satisfactory  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
as  ib  nob  only  destroys  echo,  but  at  the  same 
time  absorbs  sound  to  a greater  extent  than  is 
desirable.  Still,  the  Albert  Hall  is,  on  the  whole, 
a great  success  acoustically,  aud  it  is  so  owing 
to  the  right  materials  being  used  for  the  mosc 
part,  and  not  by  any  means  owing  to  its  elliptical 
shape,  which  has,  in  reality,  only  a tendency  to 
focus  an  echo,  and  which,  asamatterof  planning, 
is  completely  wrong,  and  an  unfortunate  instance 
of  the  adherence  to  precedent ; the  form  of  the 
Roman  amphitheatre,  an  essentially  spectacular 
form,  having  been,  by  the  oddest  system  of  reason, 
ing,  adopted  for  what  was  essentially  intended 
as  an  auditorium  ; and  ib  is  only  this  fact,  and 
the  defective  size  and  arrangement  of  the 
orchestra,  which  interferes  with  the  complete 
success  of  the  Hall  as  a place  for  a large  musical 
entertainment. 

What  is  required  in  such  a case  is  to  concen- 
trate  the  sound  in  one  direction  j to  get  rid  of 
a 
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return  echo  without  los’ug  reecnauce ; and  to 
reduce  to  a comparatively  email  proportion  the 
amount  of  vacant  air-gpace  in  which  souud  will 
get  dispersed  and  lost.  If,  following  out  this 
idea,  we  were  to  take  the  Handel  Orchestra  at 
Sydenham  aa  it  stands,  as  a etarting-point,  and 
in  front  of  it  place  a properly  olosed.in  area  of 
the  same  width,  rising  with  a regular  curve  from 
front  to  back,  and  with  the  back  wall  so  con- 
trived  as  to  break  np  and  disperse  and  return 
echo,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  we  might  extend 
the  area  lengthways  from  the  orchestra  to 
nearly  double  its  present  dimensions,  and  yet 
enable  those  at  the  back  to  hear  the  choruses 
satisfactorily.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  a great 
part  of  the  sound  is  not  driven  forward  at  all, 
bnt  escapes  at  each  side  into  the  nave,  as  well  as 
permeating  the  glass  roofs  and  walls.  Condne 
it  properly  in  one  direction,  and  build  with 
resonant  material,  and  it  might  be  heard  by  even 
a larger  audience  than  now  hear  it,  and  with 
more  satisfactory  effect.  There  would  be,  for 
those  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  room,  an  ap- 
preciable interval  of  time  between  the  striking 
of  the  chord  at  the  orchestra  and  the  hearing  of 
it  at  the  other  end,  bnt  this  would  be  the  same 
for  all  the  instruments  and  voices,  and  each 
auditor  would  hear  all  the  sounds  simnltaneonsly, 
though  those  at  the  back  of  the  room  would  have 
them  a trifle  later  than  those  in  front. 

A point  worth  notice,  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
mosio  in  great  areas,  is  that  heavy  percussion 
instromenta,  snob  as  drums  of  ell  deseriptions, 
tell  very  greatly  in  proportion  to  the  other  in- 
strnments  and  to  voioes.  This  was  noticed  in 
the  Builder  BOTnQ  timeeince,  in  some  remarks  on 
(be  musical  performances  in  the  Albert  Hall  on 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1871  (see  Builder  of  May  6,  1871), 
and  the  experience  of  the  Handel  Festival  con- 
firms it.  The  abnormally  large  kettle-drums 
made  (I  suppose)  for  the  occasion,  and  which 
caused  the  members  of  the  chorus  who  were 
near  them  to  put  their  bands  to  their  ears, 
were  really  an  overdose  of  “percussion,”  and 
seemed  to  dominate  over  every  other  snand,  and 
might  very  well  have  been  used  with  more  of 
Chrislian  moderation.  This  is  perhaps  a mns'cal 
rather  than  an  architectural  point ; bnt  it  is  not 
nnimportant,  in  reference  to  the  objects  of  a 
building,  to  note  what  kind  of  sounds  are  most 
felt  in  a large  area : and  there  can  be  little 
question  that  sounds  in  themselves  harsh  and 
violent  tell  proportionally  more,  in  a large  space, 
than  those  of  a quieter  and  more  sostained 
character.  H.  H.  STATB-nr. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  AT  DIFFERENT  ERAS.* 

THE  “GREAT  MOGULS.” 

Sir  Thomas  Roa  said: — "One  thing  ia  remarkable  in 
this  Akbar  Shah.  ‘When  it  was  told  at  the  Coart  that  the 
Portugoese  had  banged  the  Kordn  about  an  aas’a  neck, 
and  80  whipped  him  tbrongh  the  afreets  of  Orraua  in  con- 
tempt of  the  .Muhammadann ; and  the  old  Empress,  his 
mother,  came  in  great  rage,  and  demanded  of  him  that 
nnr  Bible  might  be  treated  in  like  manner  at  Agra,  the 
Prince  replied,  ‘No;  thongh  the  Portogiieae  had  done 
very  ill,  yet  religion  mast  not  suffer  for  their  crime ; and 
the  Bible,  being  an  innocent  book,  waa  not  to  be  disgraced 
becati^e  the  Koran  had  been  ao.’  " 

Embnify/rom  Jamrt  I.  io  Jahdngliir,  A.D.  1010-19, 

ALxnouGir  the  Crusaders  brought  home  to 
■Western  Europe  stories  of  wonderful  lands 
situated  far  beyoud  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
although  in  1323  Sir  John  Mandovil  added  to  the 
chronicle  of  his  travels  fables  abont  India 
current  along  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Arabia, 
trustwerthy  European  descriptions  of  the  penin- 
snla,  made  from  actual  visits  to  its  shores  and 
interior,  date  only  from  the  lattri’  half  of  the 
sixteenth  centnry.  When,  in  December,  1576, 
.John  Hnigben  van  Linschoten  sailed  for  the 
Portuguese  Indies, — so  they  were  called  in  his 
time  to  distinguish  them  from  the  West  or 
Spanish  Indies, — the  English  people  were  hotly 
flivided  npon  the  great  question  of  a national  re- 
I’gion  : Queen  Mary  had  done  her  part  to  settle 
it  in  one  fashion  5 Qneen  Elizabeth  was  doing  her 
part  to  settle  it  in  another.  The  Emperor 
Akbar,  absolute  master  of  Hindustan,  from 
Lahore  downwards  to  the  months  of  the  Indus 
Pnd  the  Ganges,  inculcated  religions  toleration 
among  millions  of  different  race  and  language, 
of  hostile  creeds,  of  various  sects  and  castes  who 
obeyed  him.  The  spectacle  of  snoh  power 
astonished  those  who  penetrated  to  the  Court  of 
the  Great  Mogul ; and  the  journals  they  carried 
home,  the  acconnts  which  from  many  sources 
reached  this  country  during  the  closing  years  of 
Elizabeth’s  life,  and  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  centnry,  justified  Milton’s  extravagant 
allusion  to  “the  wealth  of  Ormns  or  of  Ind.’’ 
Linschoten’s  “ "Voyages,”  printed  in  London  in 
1598,  had  already  furnished  Shakspeare  with  s 
huraorons  einnle,  for  in  “ Twelfth  Night,” 
Maria,  telling  of  her  own  tricks  and  Malvolio’s 
wrinkles,  says  : — “He  does  smile  his  face  intc- 
more  lines  than  are  in  the  new  map  with  the 
angmentation  of  the  Indies,” — the  maps  of  the 
time  being  posit’ve  cobwebs  of  geography. 

But  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth  very  few 
Englishmen  had  passed  along  the  route  from 
Snrat  to  Agra.  The  capital  of  the  Portngnese 
Indies  was  Goa.  Linsohoten’s  account  of  it, 
about  the  year  1576,  is  as  amusing  as  it  is 
graphic  and  minnte;  and  his  evident  astonish- 
ment  at  the  Portngnese,  the  half-caste  families 
of  note,  and  the  native  “Christians,"  both  wife 
and  slave,  who  “keepe  worshipfall  and  bonnti- 
full  bouses,” — who,  when  they  go  in  the  streets, 
“ steppe  very  softly  and  slowly  forwards  with  a 
great  pride  and  vaineglorions  majestie,” — is 
exactly  the  sort  of  description  likely  to  have 
stirred  the  cariosity  of  oar  ancestors.  Notes  of 
travels  in  India,  made  alittle  time  afterwards  by 
people  of  different  countries,  have  been  preserved 
and  collected.*  One  Thomas  Stevens  sailed 
thither  from  Lisbon  in  1579,  and  in  the  next  year 
one  John  Newberry  started  for  India.  In  1585 
the  latter  left  a party  of  Englishmen  at  Fatahpur 
to  go  to  Lahore;  among  them  was  “Mr.  Leeds, 
the  jeweller,  being  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  who  gave  him  a house,  horse, 
slaves,  and,  besides,  a good  salary.”  George 
Raymond  and  James  Lancaster  went  to  “ divers 
parts  of  the  East  Indies”  about  the  year  1591  j 
end  five  years  after,  the  Great  Mogul, — the 
Emperor  Akbar, — sent  to  Goa  for  the  famous 
Jesuit,  Xavierins,  who  spoke  the  Persian  and  the 
Hindus'ani  tongues,  on  purpose  to  argue  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  with  the 
Muhammadan  priests.  lie  is  said  to  have 
accomplished  his  part  “like  a Christian,  and 
to  tho  honour  of  the  author  of  his  reltgion.”t 
The  presence  of  a colony  of  Jesnits  at  Agrn, 
where  it  still  flonrisbes,  was  inimical  to  the 
succees  of  a political  mission  from  this  conntry 
to  the  court  of  Akbar.  One  John  Mildenhall, 
an  informal  ambassador,  reached  Lahore  in 
1603,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Agra,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  Emperor’s  consent  to 
the  English  attacking  the  Spanish  in  Indian 
waters.  Of  conrse,  the  Portnguepe  priests  opposed 
the  envoy,  and  not  nnril  after  six  months’  stndy, 
when  the  latter  oonld  talk  to  the  Emperor  with, 
out  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  was  that  consent 
obtained.  In  1615  the  English  who  resided  in 
Surat  were  under  the  protection  of  Jahanghir, 
Akbar’s  son  and  euooessor.  In  October,  1616, 
Master  Thomas  Coriat  wrote  to  Ms  mother  from 
Agra,  where  he  had  been  staying  some  fourteen 
months,  during  which  time,  to  nse  his  own  words, 
“I  abode  in  the  honse  of  the  Eoglieh  merchants, 
mydeareconntrymen,not8pendingon0  little  peece 
of  money,  either  for  diet,  washing,  lodging,  or  any 
other  thing.”  In  December  of  the  previous  year, 
Sir  Thomas  Roe’s  embassy  started,  bearing  a 
letter  from  King  James,  which  refers  to  articles 
conolnded  by  one  Captain  Thomas  Best.  The  Em- 
peror Jahanghir’s  answer,  permitting  Englishman 
to  carry  on  trade  within  bis  dominions,  terminates 
with  the  assurance  that  “ if  any  in  my  country, 
not  fearing  God  nor  obeying  their  king,  or  any 
other,  void  of  religion,  should  endeavour  to  break 
this  league  of  friendship,  I would  send  my  son, 
a soldier  approved  in  the  wars,  to  ent  him  off.” 
A few  years  before,  one  Captain  Hawkins  had 
been  entertained  by  the  said  Emperor;  and  Mr. 
Salbank,  who,  in  1609,  went  from  Snrat  to  Agra, 
described  Fatabpiir-SikriJ  to  be  “ every  whit  as 
big  as  London.”  Near  that  time,  William  Finch, 
a merchant,  took  the  same  road,  and  continued 
bis  jonmey  to  Delhi  and  Lahore.  John  Albert 
de  Mandelslo  followed  a simitar  route,  abont 
1638,  daring  the  reign  of  Shah  Jaban,the  eoldier 
approved  in  the  wars  before  mentioned ; and 
Bernier,  the  wandering  French  physician,  who 
wrote  his  account  of  Agra  and  Delhi  at  the  latter 
capital  in  1663,  has  left  a vivid  picture  of  the 
Court  of  Aurangzib  in  a book  which,  in  1673, 
was  very  badly  “ Eoglisbed  out  of  French.” 

Babar,  the  founder  of  the  ilognl  dynasty, — in 
what  is  e.ssnmed  to  be  an  autobiography,  bnt 
which  contains  only  a fragmentary  portion  of 
his  life, — describes  the  conntry  he  has  invaded 
and  conquered  as  very  extensive,  rich,  and 
popialons,  but  extremely  ugly.  At  Agra,  but 

• Many  of  them  -will  be  foaod  in  Dr.  Harris’s 
“Toysges.” 
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t Aboat  eighteen  miles  from  Agra. 
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where  or  on  which  side  of  the  river  it  is  diffieft 
to  say,  he  wished  to  build  a oity  ; he  “ beganit 
making  tanks,  and  wells,  and  a Hall  ofandienjl 
and  went  on  in  the  Indian  manner  without  sE 
plan.”  He  bad  previously  lamented,  mnobE 
Englishmen  lamented  some  300  years  after,  'B 
impossibility  of  finding  good  mask  meloil 
“ the  Hindus,”  he  says,  had  neither  “ ice,  bat| 
colleges,  candles,  torches,  nor  even  a oandjt 
stick.”  This  last  household  utensil  was  ei| 
plied  by  men  who  held  in  the  left  hand  a triw 
containing  a wick,  and  in  the  right  hand  a goi| 
containing  oil,  with  which  tho  wick  was  moisteiB 
as  it  burnt  away.  But  in  oompeneation  tbiff 
were  innnmerable  workmen  of  every  trade, 
obtained  hundreds  of  stonecutters,  to  nse  ■ 
Oriental  method  of  indicating  large  nnmbei 
in  Agra  alone.  His  private  honse,  or  Hall, 
more  correctly,  his  stone  tents,  being  finish 
he  built  a bath,  doubtless  below  the  level 
the  soil.  It  was  an  edifice  paved  and  roo 
with  red  stone,  within  which  it  was  possi 
to  escape  the  three  torments  he  enumera 
of  Hindustan, — the  heat,  the  wind,  and  the  dt 
In  the  garden  he  made  around  it,  the  rose  f 
the  narcissus  wore  planted.  Others  followed 
example  or  bis  commands;  and  “on  that  e 
of  the  river”  there  were  soon  somany  garden; 
quite  novelties  to  the  Hindus — and  wateroonr 
that  “ the  men  of  Hind  gave  the  name  of  Ca' 
to  the  place  in  which  they  were  situated.”  3 
Agra  of  Babar,  we  suspeot,  was  on  the  east* 
bai  k of  the  Jamna;  that  of  Akbar — the  A; 
of  the  present  day — being  on  the  western  ba 
It  was,  however,  a city  of  some  oonseqaen 
When  Babar  went  to  a banquet  at  the  boast 
Sultan  Muhammad  Bakabi,  on  the  13th 
November,  1528,  the  street.s  were  sprfad  w 
rich  carpets.  A little  more  than  two  ye 
after  this  event  ho  died. 

His  description  of  a Hindu  town  tallies  w 
what  may  still  be  seen  in  the  large  villages,  t 
over  the  major  portion  of  the  native  towns, 
the  present  day.  It  was  built  very  quickly,  f 
the  destruction  was  often  equally  rapid ; 
honses  consisted  of  reeds,  bamboo  cat 
and  sometimes  timber.  “On  the  approach 
an  enemy,”  he  explains,  “the  inhabitants  bi 
their  more  cumbrous  effects,  and,  each  takin 
burthen  of  grain,  they  retire  into  some  fort 
natural  stronghold.”  The  early  Muhammad 
cities  were  not  mnoh  better  or  stronger.  1 
nomadic  character  of  the  Mogul  oonquen 
prevented  the  development  of  the  cities  tl 
founded.  Of  Babav’a  “palaces”  not  a tra 
remains.  Tho  Palace  of  Akbar,  at  Fatahpi 
Sikri,  is  really  a camp  in  stone.  Jalaogl 
delighted  in  what  Sir  Thomas  Roe  called 
“ Movable  Court.”  The  founding  of  a new  c 
to  which  the  Great  Moguls,  one  after  nnoth 
aspired,  was  merely  the  planting  of  the  Imper 
residence  in  the  open  conntry,  or  on  a plain, 
a short  distance  from  an  old  oity.  It  was  quid 
snrrounded  by  the  houses  of  the  Empero 
immediate  dependents,  by  the  hats  of  cat 
followers  and  others,  who  were  permitted  to  sqv 
at  a proper  distance  wherever  they  found  it  c( 
venient  or  possible.  "What  one  man  could  i 
oomplisb  in  India  by  the  force  of  absolute  w 
and  the  wealth  of  plunder,  at  a time  when  li 
was  the  appanage  of  the  strong,  may  be  r 
inaptly  illnstrated  by  actual  occurrences,  and 
a refined  system  of  government,  by  the  pow 
of  economy,  and  at  a time  when  property 
secure. 

Sneh  a digression  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable 
any  attempt  to  describe  the  honses  of  the  mass 
and  the  character  of  the  indigenoos  populatic 
only  slightly  improved  since  the  seventeenth  oe 
tnry.  Imagine  a wide  expanse  of  river,  lal 
jungle,  and  plain, — a famous  pigsticking  d 
tf'ot, — about  a hundred  miles  north  of  Cftlontt 
It  is  a broad,  populated  estate,  belonging  to  ; 
English  gentleman,  and  in  the  centre  of  it,  t 
the  borders  of  a lake,  is  a big  white  honse 
which  he  resides  all  the  year  ronnd.  Ha  h 
made  miles  after  miles  of  roadway,  ontting  dov 
jangle,  filling  np  morass,  and  spanning  rivnle' 
The  estate  is  divided  into  districts,  each  direct 
by  a native  overseer  and  inferior  ofilcers,  w 
superintend,  according  to  their  master’s  wi 
tho  clearance  of  the  land,  be  it  jnngle  or  was* 
nnder  their  charge.  The  rnmonr  runs,  perhaj 
that  a new  road  ia  being  made,  that  it  is  opene 
and  that  fresh  ground  ia  ready  to  be  ocoopie 
On  each  side  of  this  new  road,  the  land  has  be 
cleared,  and  stakes  are  fixed  from  distance 
distance.  Amidst  them,  on  a given  day, 
stamp  of  bamboo  ia  planted,  and  the  “ tat 

* The  Ganges  is  often  described  as  enteriog  the  oce 
by  a thoaasnd  mouths. 
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m ” is  beaten.  Forthwith,  from  far  and 
)ar,  come  loan  and  miaerable»looking  crea- 
ree,  strong  men  and  roagh  men,  of  aeveral 
lades  of  bJacknesg,  of  diversity  of  low 
iBte  and  of  none ; and  they  are  followed  by 
eir  wives  and  ohildron.  On  condition  that 
) till  and  keep  what  ia  allotted  to  him,  each 
an  obtains  a strip  of  land.  The  materials 
ith  which  to  bnild  a house, — bamboo  sticks, 
eds,  earth,  and  long  grass,— are  close  at  hand  ; 
ots  to  plant  and  seeds  to  sow  are  given  to 
m ; and  for  a fixed  period  no  rent,  in  money 
kind,  is  exacted.  In  presence  of  the  weIl-to>do 
Bcials,  men  of  their  own  religion  and  language, 
,e  incoming  tenants  are  abject  in  thiir  snbmis* 
on.  At  the  sight  of  the  English  owner  the 
en  bend  to  the  ground,  and  seek  to  touch  his 
et ; the  women  gather  the  children  about  them 
id  hide  their  faces  in  their  infants’  arms.  All 
itray  a feeling  that  the  some  one  before  them 
removed  from  themselves  by  impenetrable 
id  incomprehensible  agency;  and  to  such  a feel- 
g,  in  the  time  of  Jabanghir,  was  undoubtedly 
Ided  a sentiment  of  horror  and  dread. 

This  Emperor’s  “Movable  Court”  was 
ways  followed  by  a vast  multitude,  and  it 
oved  rapidly  from  place  to  place.  Sir 
Qomas  Roe  saw  one  “ set  up  and  finiahed 
four  hours,  though  it  was  done  with  very 
eat  order  and  exactness.”  The  Emperor  was 
id  to  “go  a progress,”  which  resembled 
6 remove  of  a nation.  The  ministers,  court 
notionaries,  a part  of  the  female  establishment, 
reign  ambassadors,  artificers  of  every  kind, 
.re  him  company.  His  pavilion  was  placed  in 

0 centre,  and  isolated  from  all  around.  Every 
iie  knew  what  ground  to  take,  and  how  far 
bra  the  Emperor  be  must  pitch  bis  tent  or  raise 
;me  kind  of  shelter ; eveiy  one  knew  where  to  go 
f the  supply  of  Lis  wants, — for  special  streets, 

: to  speak,  were  devoted  to  different  trades- 
pn,  artificers,  and  ethers.  Elephants,  horses, 
id  oxen  were  arranged  in  specified  places; 
.ey  were  always  ready  to  start  for  some  other 
[raping- place.  If  any  of  his  followers  attempted, 
|rer  the  command  to  move  had  been  given,  to 
ay  in  the  quarters  they  had  erected,  Jabanghir 
[juid  order  their  tents  or  huts  to  be  fired  ; for 
s idea  seems  to  have  been  to  raise  a city  at 
|3  nod,  and  to  raze  it  with  the  same  celerity. 

these  progresses  the  Emperor  was  perhaps 
fried  on  an  elephant. ; but  in  1638  Albert  de 
indelslo  told  a story  of  “ When  the  Mogul 
rs  abroad;  ” he  was  then  usually  mounted  on 
3do  Persian  horse,  or  seated  in  a coach  drawn 
two  white  oxen,  or  carried  in  a chair. 

The  fact  that  Akbar  pcsseesed  a councillor  as 
lie  and  wise  as  Abill  FazI  probably  contributed 
no  small  degree  to  make  the  reputation  for 
andeur  and  goodness  with  which  the  name  of 
at  Emperor  is  surrounded.  The  “Ayin 
sbari,”  a book  wiitten  by  Abiil  FazI,  gives  a 
inute  but  irregTilar  account  of  persons  and 
ings  oonneoted  with  the  government  of  the 
untry,  of  a town,  and  of  the  Imperial  bouse- 
Jd,  down  even  to  the  clothes  and  victuals  of 

1 Majesty.  The  minister  describes  Agra,  the 
;y  of  Akbar,  as  a large  and  magnificent 
.y.  Oq  both  sides  of  the  river  Jumna  were 
ligbtful  houses  and  gardens  inhabited  by 
lople  of  all  nations.  His  Majesty  erected 
fort  of  red  stone,  which  contained  within 
e walla  “ 500  stone  buildings.”  Bub  William 
nob,  who  passed  through  the  city  about  five  or 
c years  after  Akbar’s  death,  says  that  it  was 
ly  a village  in  the  time  of  Akbar,  who  re- 
oved  his  court  thither  from  Fatabpur-Sikri. 
a Imperial  city  when  Finch  saw  it,  the  houses 
its  “ considerable  people  ” were  built  of  brick 
d stone,  with  flat  roofs.  Those  of  the  common 
lople  were  of  mud,  and  thatched,  “so  that 
es  once  kindled  made  horrible  work  in  those 
rts  of  the  city.”  It  is  not  unlikely  that  many 

the  buildings,  erected  by  Akbar  and 
.hanghir,  within  the  fort  of  Agra,  were  pulled 
iwn  in  the  time  of  Shah  Jahan,  and  their 
aieria’s  used  in  the  walls  of  his  new  marble 
lace.  Even  iu  Jahaoghir’s  reio-n,  Finch 
iscribes  Fatahpur-Sikri  as  “an  nnfiniBhed  and 
irtly  a rninouB  city.”  This  was  abont  1610 ; and 
hen  he  gob  to  Delhi  he  found  it  like  “ many 
her  noble  cities  of  India,”  lying  partly  in 
ins.  Further  north  at  Lahore  he  remarked 
at  the  streets  were  well  paved  and  the  build- 
gs  lofty ; they  were  mostly  of  brickwork,  and 
Jet  out  with  all  ouriositiea^)f  carving  about  the 
tors  and  windows.”  He  remarked  also  the 
ravaneerais  along  the  great  routes,  especially 
.6  between  Agra  and  Allahabad,  said  to  be  able 
accommodate  a thousand  men,  very  well  built 
id  well  contrived.  The  road  from  Agra  to 


Lahore  had  been  measured  by  order  of  Babar ; 
he  had  directed  small  minarets,  or  rather  huge 
milestones,  to  be  set  up  at  certain  distances, 
and  two  Englishmen  who  travelled  over  it  in 
1610  found  every  eight  or  nine  miles  a fine 
serai  along  a road  600  miles  in  length. 

The  rule  observed  in  these  buildings  was 
never  to  open  before  daybreak.  European 
travellers  appear  to  have  been  astonished  with 
the  freedom  and  seouiity  ei;joyed  within  the 
ioolosure.  Those  who  came  first  were  first  served, 
and  “’tis  in  vain,”  said  one,  “for  any  other 
that  comes  after  him  to  have  a mind  to  the 
same  apartment.”  The  remains  of  a large  serai 
are  to  be  seen  at  Fatahpur-Sikri,  close  to  the 
celebrated  Elephant  Gateway  ; and  there  still 
exists  a bridge  carrying  a closed  gallery,  through 
which  the  fair  ladies  of  Akbar’s  Hindu  establish- 
ment passed  nnobseived  to  a place  in  the  cara- 
vanserai, where  the  embroideries,  tliawls,  mxis. 
Hus,  &c.,  brought  from  Persia,  Cashmere,  and 
elsGwheie,  were  presented  to  their  gaze.  Bernier 
mentions  another  important  one  at  Agra,  close 
to  the  Tiij  Mahal.  He  says  that  city  con- 
tained  more  and  finer  caravanserais  than  Delhi. 
One  erected  at  Delhi,  ab  the  cost  of  Shah  Jabdn’s 
eldest  daughter,  was  called  the  Caravanserai  of 
the  Princess.  It  was  a large  arcaded  square, 
likened  by  Bernier  to  the  Place  Royale,  then  a 
novelty  in  Paris  ; but  “ with  this  difference,  that 
each  archway  was  separated  from  the  other  by  a 
partiiion,  and  at  the  end  of  each  archway  was  a 
little  room  closed  by  a door.”  An  Indian  inn, 
when  the  Great  Moguls  were  masters  of  Hindu- 
stan, was  simply  a bazar,  such  as  is  still  common, 
built  round  a hollow  square,  and  approached 
through  a single  gateway.* 

Our  fig.  If  is  a type  of  caravanserai  with  the 
entrance  at  d.  The  arcades,  B,  run  all  ronnd, 
6,  b,  b,  by  b.  The  plan  of  a poriion,  to  a larger 
scale,  is  drawn  in  the  middle  of  our  diagram. 
A is  the  little  room  shut  by  a door,  B the 


Fig.  1. 


open  archway  separated  from  its  fellow  on 
either  side  by  a partition,  and  C is  the  uncovered 
square  open  to  the  sky.  A caravanserai  was 
sometimes  a two-storied  building ; and  the  flat 
roof,  over  the  arches  at  B,  formed  au  open  ter- 
race,  from  which  the  little  rooms  over  A were 
entered.  On  arriving,  a traveller  totk  posses- 
sion  of  one  of  the  compartments  B ; he  placed 
bis  goods,  for  security,  in  A,  and  he  reckoned 


* When,  not  long  aco,  the  question  of  prOTiding  a 
building  in  Delhi  for  the  accommodation  of  travellere, 
principally  native,  was  discussed,  an  answer  was  alForded 
by  the  erection  of  the  “ Queen's  Serai.”  It  was  carried 
out  from  the  designs  and  under  the  supeiintendenoe  of 
arcfaiteols  and  engineers.  As  no  atructure  was  so  satted 
to  the  wants  of  the  travelling  merchant,  or  even  prince, 
as  the  original  caravanserai,  no  modern  building  ia  more 
ludicrously  nnsaitable  for  the  purpose  than  the  Qnren’a 
'■'erai.  It  is  a pseudo-Sothic  building,  which  cost  10,0001., 
and  it  contains  thirteen  towers  with  pointed  roofs,  eight 
of  these  towers,  representing  nearly  3(V  00  cubical  feet  of 
oonstruetion,  are  mere  waste  space ; there  are  neither  ' 
windows  to  ventilate  them,  nor  doors  to  enter  them, 
nothing  iu  North-Western  India  can  illustrate  so  miser- 
ably,  not  the  genius,  but  the  common  sense  of  the  modern 
builder,  when  his  work  is  compared  with  even  that  of 
Aurangzib,  as  this  neglect  of  precedirg  example  in  the 
erection  of  a Serai. 

t Fig.  1 is  perhaps  a little  difficult  to  understand,  for  it 
really  consisla  of  two  diagrams.  The  caravanserai  itself 
is  simply  a quadrangle  surrounded  by  buildings  which  we 
have  etched.  The  plan  of  a part  of  these  buildings  is 
inserted,  for  economy  of  our  space,  in  the  quadrangle. 
Neither  plan  ia  drawn  to  any  scale, 


his  women  among  bis  goods.  He  himself  lay  in 
B.  If  he  ohancod  to  get  npon  the  terrace  over, 
his  wife  and  valuables  were  deposited  in  the 
closed  cell  while  he  lay  in  the  open  upon  the 
terrace.  He  was  within  a walled  inclosure,  a 
place  of  security  during  the  hours  of  the  night, 
and  he  required  little  else.  A common  table  or 
a common  kitchen  is  opposed  to  the  precepts  of 
the  Eastern  religions.  Each  traveller  baid  his 
own  slaves  and  attendants  to  oook  for  him  and 
to  wait  upon  him. 

In  the  instructions  drawn  up  hy  Akbar’s 
minister,  the  police  superintendents  are  enjoined 
to  cause  all  travellers  whose  persons  are  nob 
known  to  alight  ab  a separate  strai.  They  are 
also  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  night 
patrols,  and  to  keep  a register  of  all  the  houses 
and  frequented  roads.  This  part  of  the  “Ayin 
AUbari”  is  most  valuable,  for  it  ia  nnepoilt  by 
adulatory  phrases  and  rose-ooloored  descriptions. 
The  police  superintendent  in  each  town  is  deputed 
to  ascerbaia  the  income  and  expenditure  of  every 
man.  He  ia  to  compel  every  man  who  has  no 
occupation  to  belong  to  some  trade  or  calling,  or 
to  learn  some  art.  He  is  to  select  out  of  each 
olass  or  oaete  of  artisans  one  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  craft,  and  another  to  be  the  broker  for  buying 
and  selling.  He  is  bo  see  that  the  market  prices 
aie  moderate,  that  the  weights  nre  correot,  that 
the  streets  are  cleansed,  that  the  lanes  are  kept 
free  from  ob8trQotion8,that  no  one  enter  another’s 
house  without  the  owner’s  consent,  that  no 
private  person  take  forcible  possession  of  another, 
that  no  one  be  bought  or  sold  as  a slave,  that  no 
woman  be  burnt  with  her  husband’s  body  against 
her  will,  that  no  one  be  impaled.  It  is  further 
directed  that  the  cemetery  be  outsido  the  city 
gates  on  the  western  side  ; and  that  the  robe 
of  mourning  consist  not  of  blue  bub  of  red 
garments.* 

Some  of  the  instructions  to  the  officers  of  the 
Emperor’s  household  are  equally  interesting. 
Like  Louis  XIV.,  Akbar  alone  sat  at  the  dinner 
table  ; his  attendants  placed  themselves  around 
it  in  “ a sitting  posture,”  that  is,  they  squatted 
oa  their  haunches.  Like  Louis  XIV.,  more  than 
a hundred  years  after,  Akbar  gave  his  “ denier  a 
Dieu  ” ; for  first,  says  Abiil  FazI,  “ the  share  of 
the  dervishes  is  set  apart;”  then  his  majesty 
begins  witb  milk  and  curds,  and  after  he  has 
dined  he  says  grace.  A practice  of  the  oonrt 
was  that  the  Emperor  should  be  visible  to  the 
populace  twice  in  twenty.four  hours.  Ab  times 
he  held  a bar  of  justice.  Then  the  kettle-drums 
were  beaten;  the  royal  family,  the  nobles,  and 
the  court  ofiioials  attended  in  their  respective 
places.  Reports  were  delivered,  disputes  heard, 
quarrels  adjusted;  during  the  whole  time  au 
exhibition  of  gladiators,  wrestlers,  and  musicians 
took  place.  The  levee  of  the  Emperor  has  been 
graphically  described  by  an  excellent  writer.  A 
sketch  of  it,  more  than  twenty  years  old,  though 
an  imaginary,  is  by  no  means  an  unlikely,  repre- 
sentation  of  the  probable  scene.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Keene  quotes  it  in  his  “ Agra  Guide.”  The 
words  of  Mr.  Sherer,  oondensed,  are  : — “ A roll  of 

drums  is  heard The  Emperor  is  au  early 

riser,  and  the  moment  of  his  rising  is  announced 
in  this  noisy  fashion.  ....  Before  the  gateway 
a considerable  crowd  assembles,  in  front  stand 
handsomely-dressed  men  ....  no  one  with 
beards,  except  indeed  such  strangers  .... 
whom  neither  interest  nor  necessity  compels  to 
conform  to  the  etiquette  of  the  court.”  Then 
the  door  opens,  and  an  offioerappears  to  proclaim 
in  monotonous  accents  the  titles  of  his  master, 
who  immediately  afterwards  shows  himself.  Ho 
is  a broad-chested  man,  advanced  in  years,  and 
simply  dressed  in  white  muslin  with  a little  gold 
thread  upon  it.  The  appearance  of  the  Emperor 
is  the  signal  for  a loud  cry  of  “ Allahu  Akbar  ” — 
“ God  is  great ! ” In  the  same  story,  very  prettily 
written,  there  is  a description  of  going  to  mosque, 
to  what  is  called  a deer-bunt,  and  to  an  after- 
noon dieenssiou;  and  in  the  evening  Akbar  is 
seated  listening  to  a book.  These  books  are 
mentioned  by  Abiil  FazI ; they  were  classed  iu 
sciences  according  to  their  several  prices.  A 
part  of  the  library  was  kept  in  the  quarters  of 
the  Imperial  women  ; and  this  combioation  of 
intellectual  and  bodily  delights  in  the  household 
of  the  Great  Mogul  recalls  a famous  passage 

• Abiil  FazI,  in  hia  references  to  the  wardrobe,  mentions 
the  manufacture  of  shawls  in  Casbmeer ; in  Lahore,  he  sajs, 
there  were ‘‘ a thousand”  manufaclarerB.  “Formerly,” 
to  use  the  words  of  the  translation,  “shawls  were  but 
rarely  brought  irom  Cashmeer,  and  those  who  had  them 
used  to  wear  llietn  over  their  shoulders  in  four  folds,  bo 
that  they  lasted  a long  time.  Now  they  aro  worn  single 
by  people  of  all  degrees.  His  U- jesty  (Akbar)  baa  intro- 
duced the  custom  of  wearing  two  shawls,  one  under  the 
oiher.”  He  also  says  that  clothes  fabricated  in  Persia, 
Europe,  and  Chins  “ have  become  cheap  and  plentiful.” 


cso 
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about  the  son  of  Gordianaa.  "Twenty -two 
acknowledged  conoabinea  and  a library  of  62,000 
volumes  atteated,"  says  Gibbon,  “the  variety  of 
bis  inclinationB  ; and  from  the  productions  which 
he  left  behicd  him  it  appears  that  the  former  as 
well  as  the  latter  were  designed  for  use  rather 
than  ostentation.’'  We  suspect  that  the  his- 
torian’s  figures  have  an  Oriental  taint,  and  our 
BuspioioB  offers  a doable  excuse  for  recording  the 
parallel.  Akbar,  however,  is  said  to  have  heard 
a book  diligently  from  beginning  to  end,  and  to 
have  paid  the  reader  according  to  the  number  of 
pages. 

If  our  readers  will  torn  to  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
"Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture,''  they  will 
see,  at  page  592,  a plan  of  the  Palace  of  Delhi  as 
it  was  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan,  who  built 
it,  together  with  the  best  native  buildings  of  the 
present  city,  then  called  Shiih.Jahanabad.  The 
avenues  and  arcades  in  the  plan  respond  to 
Bernier’s  description  of  them  in  the  time  of 
Aurangzib.  One  of  the  streets  was  covered  by 
a long  and  wide  vault,  which  had  openings  for 
light  at  the  top ; and  on  either  side  of  the 
passage  were  shops.  Artisans  of  all  kinds  were 
located  within  the  walla  of  the  fort  dating  the 
day,  in  special  bazars  divided  among  particular 
trades.  There  were  the  embroiderers  in  one 
part  with  the  chief  who  superintended  their 
work  ; in  another  were  the  goldsmiths,  in  another 
the  painters.  Carpenters,  turners,  tailors,  boot- 
makers,  workers  in  silk  and  brocade,  and  in  cloth, 
were  to  be  seen  in  their  different  quarters.  They 
came  at  sunrise,  worked  the  whole  day,  and  re- 
turned  at  sunset  to  their  homes  in  the  city.  Out- 
side the  castle  walls,  Bernier  does  not  seem  to 
have  found  good  workmen,  though  he  admits  that 
many  of  them  made  " very  pretty  workmanship;’' 
and  that  they  imitated  the  European  work  well. 
The  two  principal  streets  of  the  city  led  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  two  gates  of  the  castle. 
On  both  sides  were  arcades  with  a terrace  over; 
while  at  the  end  of  each  archway  was  a 
little  store,  and  a partition  between  the  arches, 
as  wo  have  already  described  in  the  sketch 
of  a caravanserai.  Eich  archway  was  a 
shop,  in  which  artisans  worked,  merchants 
exhibited  their  wares,  and  bankers  piled  their 
coins.  During  the  night  the  different  goods 
were  locked  up  in  the  store.  The  shopmen  lay 
coiled  up  iu  a thin  covering,  huddled  together 
upon  the  empty  benches  ; the  master  sometimes 
slept  on  the  flat  roof  over  the  shops,  and  his 
dwelling.houae  was  often  built  upon  the  walls  of 
bis  store  5 though  many  of  the  merchants  retired 
after  business  hours  to  houses  in  other  parts  of 


the  city  or  in  the  suburbs.  These  arcaded  shops 
were  built  of  bricks,  and  probably  plastered  ; but 
only  a few  of  the  private  houses  in  Aurangzib's 
time  were  built  entirely  of  brick  and  stone. 
Nevertheless,  even  those  made  of  dry  earth  walls 
and  covered  with  thatch  had,  according  to 
Bernier,  courts  and  gardens;  and  their  walls  in- 
ternally  were  coated  with  a fine  white  plaster. 
The  ceiling  of  the  house  was  formed  of  bamboo 
canes  laid  horizontally,  which  effectually  con- 
cealed the  thatch ; it  was  " hard,  strong,  and 
very  pretty."  The  frequent  fires  that  occurred, 
recalling  the  classical  description  of  similar 
accidents  in  Ancient  Eome,  were  due  to  the  hnts 
of  bamboo,  straw,  and  earth  in  which  the  common 
people  were  lodged.  Thousands  were  destroyed 
from  time  to  time  ; therein  horses  that  ooold 
not  be  loosened;  women  that  had  never  been  ' 
ont  of  their  prison,*  and  who  conid  not  brave  the  1 
open  street,  were  bnrnt  alive.  I 

A house  of  the  better  class  was  arranged  [ 
with  some  regard  to  position  and  distribution.  | 
To  be  properly  placed  in  Delhi  it  must  receive  i 
the  wind  principally  from  the  north.  That  posi-  ' 
tion  varies  in  different  parts  of  India,  and  in 
Calcntta  all  the  best  rooms  of  a modern  dwelling 
are  made  open  to  a verandah  facing  the  sonth, 
In  the  account  by  Sir  Thomas  Roe  of  the  houses 
in  the  Mogul’s  country  the  rooms  are  described 
as  " nowhere  adorned  with  fine  hangings  ’’  or 
encumbered  with  furniture.  Painting  on  the 
plastered  wall  served  instead  of  the  tapestry 
with  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  rich 
Europeans  were  familiar.  On  thefloorof  an  Indian 
house  was  spread  a carpet,  which  was  bed,  table, 
cbair,  and  stool  to  the  inmates.  Some  of  them 
need  a hard  quilt  on  which  they  lay,  " or  else  a 
low  thing  like  a bedstead,  and  bottomed  with 
cotton  olotb,”  which  moved  up  and  down  with 
ropes,  BO  that  their  servants  could  rock  them  to 
sleep.  Fifty  years  after,  Bernier  found  in  honses 
he  visited  the  pavement  covered  with  a mattress 
of  cotton,  4 in.  thick,  upon  which  was  spread  a 
fine  white  linen  sheet  in  summer,  and  a silk 
carpet  in  winter.  In  one  corner  of  the  room, 
next  the  wall,  were  "one  or  two  cotton  quilts 
with  fine  flowered  coverings,  and  set  about  with 
fine  and  small  embroidery  of  silk,  wrought  with 
gold  and  silver  for  the  master  of  the  honae,  or 

* Bernier’s  meotion  of  the  inflammability  of  hoosea  in 
tbe  Mogul  citiea  is  remarkable,  becaose,  in  bia  time,  great 
lirea  were  by  no  means  rare  in  Paris  and  the  provincial 
towns  of  France.  But  hia  notice  of  the  women  who  feared 
the  light  is  not  remarkable.  At  the  preient  hour  many  a 
petty  clerk  in  a Government  ofiBco  in  Calcutta  keeps  his 
women  and  children  locked  up  in  an  outhouse  behind  iron 
bars 


1 persons  of  quality,  to  sit  npon."  Round  t 
walls  there  were  arranged  several  of  these  mi 
tresses,  with  pillows  and  bolsters  laid  loose 
npon  them.  Just  above  the  height  of  a ma 
there  were  openings  in  the  walls  j these  we 
filled  with  perforated  panels  cut  in  a hnndr 
devices,  similar,  doubtless,  to  the  stone  a 
marble  screens  which  surround  many  of  t 
tombs.  Nowhere  was  there  any  glass.  Vas 
filled  with  flowers  were  placed  in  the  openingi 
I the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  were  painted  an 
gilded,  and  according  to  Bernier  there  wei 
then  several  houses  in  Delhi  of  an  equally  orna 
' desonptioD. 

! Many  of  the  cities  of  North-Western  India  a 
striking  from  the  bright  colour  of  the  red  stoi 
with  which  the  larger  buildiugs  are  construotei! 
and  both  the  red  and  white  stones  are  wrong 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  William  Fint 
said  it  was  remarkable  that  most  of  the  Indu 
quarries,  especially  those  about  Fatahpur-Siki 
" do  afford  a stone  which  may  be  wrought  any  wi 
by  the  workman,  either  cleft  like  logs,  or  sawn  li) 
planks,  into  vast  great  pieces,  so  as  to  ceil  roon 
or  cover  houses  with,  if  they  had  a mied.” 
Hall  on  one  side  of  the  quadrangle  of  what 
called  Jahaughir’a  Palace,  at  Agra,  is  entirei 
constructed  of  red  sandstone  ; and  Finch  pe 
haps  saw  it  erected,  or  in  course  of  ere* 
tion.  Oar  fig.  2 consists  of  a plan  and  diagra- 
section  of  it,  from  a sketch  made  on  tl 
spot;  and  it  shows  some  of  the  openings  < 
they  originally  were,  not  as  they  are.  Stairs  i 
the  thickness  of  the  front  wall,  on  either  side  i 
the  five  doorways,  lead  to  the  gallery;  a serii 
of  small  arched  window-openings  over  the  doo 
ways,  and  arranged  joat  under  the  projectin 
stone  eaves,  give  light  and  air  to  tbe  Hal 
Another  building  of  a similar  size,  but  different! 
an-auged,  forma  the  opposite  side  of  the  qnai 
rangle ; and  the  whole  is  often  said  to  be  part « 
the  bnildings  originally  built  by  Akbar.  Litt 
direct  evidence  exists  to  show  when  they  wet 
built,  except  that  it  must  have  been  anterior  t 
Shah  Jebao,  during  whose  reign  the  portioi 
best  known  of  the  existing  palace  were  co» 
structed.  Our  diagram  shows  a remarkab. 
curiosity  of  construction : the  pillars,  strut 
beams,  panels,  ceiling-plauks,  &o.,  are  a 
of  red  sandstone,  put  together  as  a carpeute 
joins  wood.  The  whole  surface  of  tbe  stone  3 
elaborately  carved,  and  the  blocks  of  lintels  an 
corbels,  which  we  have  shown  with  square  edgef 
are  fantastically  out  iuto  delicate  mouldings  an 
ornaments.  It  is  the  work  of  Hindus  whoi 
building  traditioQfl  were  based  upon  tbe  earl 
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. exolasive  use  of  wood ; and  much  of  its 
uliarity  is  due  to  the  novel  demands  made  by 
Muhammadan  conqueror  upon  the  skill  of 
workmen.  The  fact  that  the  method  em. 
red  by  the  Hindus  in  the  construction  of 
10  buildings  for  the  Muhammadans  is  oar. 
try  and  not  masonry,  does  not  imply  that 
f imitated  the  wood  buildings  they  had 
•ady  erected,  or  the  remains  of  which  existed, 
it,  however,  wooden  Halls,  Temples,  and 
Iters  of  all  kinds,  were  erected  in  India 
tnry  after  century,  no  one  will  dispute.  We 
lot  doubt  the  possibility  of  such  a Hall,  as 
t shofvn  in  fig.  2,  having  existed  in  Banaras 
ut  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  of  oor  era, 
of  its  having  been  constructed  entirely  of 
)d.  At  that  time  a Chinese  traveller  visited 
eternal  cibyj  he  left  a narrative  of  his  journey, 
of  the  countries  he  saw,  which  has  been 
islated  by  a learned  French  scholar.  Upon 
strength  of  a literal  translation  of  this  work, 
which  the  kingdom  of  Banaras  is  described 
667  miles  in  oirenit, — containing  villages 
aerously.populated  which  lay  very  near  to 
h other,  and  in  which  resided  families  of 
it  wealth,  whose  honses  were  stored  with 
^ and  precious  things, — M.  ViolIet-le-Duo 
concocted  a Hindu  palace  belonging  to 
ioh  merchant,  who  respected  the  law  of 
[dha  and  deprecated  the  heretical  doctrines 
Hindnism.  No  chapter  of  “ L’Habitation 
naine,”  or  the  " Habitations  of  Man  in 
Ages,”  is  more  studiously  replete  with  the 
rms  of  unalloyed  fiction  than  that  in  which 
VioIIet-le.Duc  gravely  describes  “ L’Inde 
■dbiqne.” 

i^hat  had  been  only  possible  to  Voltaire,  in  a 
ory  which  be  intended  to  write  of  the 
■[ueat  of  Bengal,  has  been  actually  accom- 
hed  by  his  countryman,  the  well-known 
imologist  and  architect.  Macaulay  said  of 
iaire  that  be  would  probably  have  produced 
lOok  containing  mncli  lively  narrative  and 
ly  grotesque  blunders  about  virtuous  and 
OBophical  Brahmans.  This  feat  has  been 
sessfully  performed  by  M.  Viollet.le-Duo  in 
compass  of  a chapter.  At  page  261  of 
Habitation  Uumaine  ” is  the  plan,  in  black 
white,  of  a rich  raercbani’s  bouse  of 
it  the  years  of  grace  550 — 650,  and  it  covers 
irfaoe  of  construction  measnring  217  ft. 
L12  ft.  There  is  also  a sketch  of  the  ” Into, 
r du  Palais  Hindoo,”  one  of  its  rooms  being 
enormous  Hall,  three  stories  high,  with  gal. 
38  and  columns  broader,  larger,  and  loftier 
1 the  stone  Hall  at  Agra,  shown  in  fig.  2. 

3 the  residence  of  Kalanta,  who  encounters 
rgoB  and  Doxi  at  a pnblio  meeting  held  to 
USB  certain  points  of  doctrine  concerning 
law  or  religion  of  the  country.  A taint 
'Belleville”  pervades  the  scene;  Doxi  and 
anta  sympathise  in  their  respective  and 
ost  identical  conviotiens.  They  retire  to 
anta’s  palace,  prettily  placed  on  the  banks 
the  Ganges;  and  Epergos  roams  all  over 
house  to  learn  a little  of  its  architectural 
aties.  In  the  uppermost  story  of  the  Hall, 
oh  M.  Viollet.le.i)QO  has  imagined,  the  wind, 
t,  and  beat  are  admitted  through  wide  and  tall 
nings  totally  unprotected  by  any  verandah, 
■ens,  or  blinds.  Openings  in  other  parts  of 
building  are  surmounted  by  a one-centred 
3,  similar  to  the  ordinary  London  brick  arch. 

I ceilings  are  supported  by  enormous  beams  of 
id  carved  and  painted,  partly  in  the  Western 
hio  style.  The  doorways  are  filled  with 
sstry  bangings;  the  floors  are  paved  with 
le,  alabaster,  or  marble.  Almost  every  acces- 
7 of  the  modern  habitation  is  introduced, 
ire  is  a kitchen  in  the  very  house  itself. 
3 kitchen  and  a provision  store,  or  perhaps  a 
ler,  are  so  pUced  that  the  Brahman, — if  there 
’6  Brahmans  in  “L’Inde  Boudbique”  twelve 
thirteen  centuries  ago, — mast  rub  shouldere 
h the  uncleanest  of  his  servants;  with  men 
n of  no  caste,  if  there  were  oaste-prejadices 
he  Banaras  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duo.  This  “ Palais 
idou  ” is  surrounded  by  vast  gardens, — a 
idii  had  no  word  for  a garden,  which  was  an 
Stic  luxury  introduced  by  the  Tartar  settler, — 
these  extend  to  the  water’s  edge.  Towards 
west,  Epergos  could  see  the  Ganges  lose  itsell 
a plain  covered  with  brilliant  vegetation ; 
ards  the  east  the  city  of  Banaras ; and  north- 
•ds  appeared  to  him  the  first  slopes  of  the 
nalayas  ! All  this,  gravely  strung  together, 
lupported  with  the  audacity  of  fame  and 
le.  If  the  author  has  not  endowed  his  ‘‘Palais 
idou”  with  a w.c.,  similar  to  that  which  is 
wn  in  his  suburban  villas  of  Upper  Egypt — 
?me  5,0CK)  years  ago— he  has  equally  forgotten 


private  apartments  for  the  Indian  women.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  disposed  to  make  a con. 
solatory  admission.  If  M.  Viollet-le-Duo  has  sue- 
cessfully  brought  the  Himalayas  within  sight 
of  Banaras,  Shakspeare  carried  Birnam  Wood 
to  Dunsinane  without  rendering  the  legend 
ridioulons ; and  Sir  Walter,  from  his  Scottish 
coast,  caused  the  sun  to  set  in  the  German 
Ocean  without  losing  the  sympathy  or  respect  of 
his  readers. 


A GREAT  MINERAL  RAILWAY. 

Oua  great  railways  are  becoming  territorial 
lords,  and  no  district  has  been  given  up  so 
fully  to  one  monopolising  “ common  carrier,” 
as  has  that  which  gives  its  name  to  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway.  There  are  from  Hull  to 
Berwick  one  or  two  small  separate  lines,  but 
their  length  is  small,  and  most  of  them  are 
controlled  by  the  railway  which  is  amongst  the 
great  lines  the  one  chiefly  formed  by  combina- 
tion.  Whilst  one  of  the  four  great  railways  of 
England  has  been  ” made,”  another  has  acquired 
its  length  largely  by  purchase,  a third  by  leasing, 
and  the  fourth  — the  North-Eastern  — chiefly 
by  amalgamations.  Formed  by  the  union  of  three 
competing  linee,  each  of  which  has  swallowed  up 
others,  the  North-Eastern  of  to-day  is  very 
largely  increased  from  what  it  was  when,  two 
dozen  years  ago,  the  Y'ork,  Newcastle,  and 
Berwick,  York  and  North  Midland,  and  Leeds 
Northern  Lines  formed  it.  And  a very  large 
proportion  of  that  increase  has  been  due  to  the 
amalgamations  that  have  taken  place.  Small 
agrioultnral  lines  like  the  Bedale  and  Leyburn, 
colliery  branches  such  as  the  Dearness  Valley, 
and  mineral  lines  such  as  the  North  Yorkshire 
and  Cleveland,  have  been  included,  whilst  systems 
of  railway  ofsome  extent  such  as  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  and  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  have 
been  also  taken  into  the  wide  maw  ; and  the 
later  additions  of  the  Blyth  and  Tyne  and  the 
Whitby,  Middlesbrough,  and  Redcar  lines  have 
given  to  the  North-Eastern  a practical  monopoly 
of  the  great  district  it  serves, — covering  the  bulk 
of  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland. 
With  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  it  acquired 
possession  of  the  oldest  railway,  with  the  West 
Hartlepool  line  it  became  the  owner  of  the  port 
which  on  the  north-east  coast  may  be  described 
in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  words  as  ‘'the  youngest 
born  of  England’s  greatness,”  and  with  these  it 
has  added  the  rich  dower  of  the  great  Cleveland 
iron  fields  to  its  almost  entire  possession  of  the 
great  northern  coal  • field,  and  has  become  the 
richest  mineral  railway  in  the  world.  Not  only 
does  it  serve  the  most  productive  of  our 
coal-fields,  and  that  iron-field  which  has  the 
largest  output,  but  it  is  the  only  line  entering 
into  the  great  lead-mining  district  of  the  North  ; 
it  serves  the  timber  - importing  ports  of  the 
North,  and  it  has  a varied  and  growing  wealth 
of  industries  to  serve,  and  though  now  its 
position  is  that  of  one  feeling  the  great  depression 
in  trade,  its  prospects  seem  to  brighten  for  the 
future. 

When  the  North-Eastern  Railway  was  oonsti- 
tnted  twenty.four  years  ago,  its  revenue  was 
small,  bnt  even  then  the  goods  and  mineral 
traffic  gave  greater  receipts  than  those  of  pas- 
sengers, and  this  continues.  The  capital  of  the 
company  now  approaches  sixty  ruillions ; in 
exact  figures,  it  was  at  the  close  of  last  year, 
58,895,5311.,  the  bulk  of  which  authorised 
capital  has  been  also  created,  and  the  larger  part 
received.  It  may  be  added  that  the  expenditure 
of  this  sum  has  been  in  the  following  mode : — 
On  lines  and  works  open  for  traffic,  43,281,4261. ; 
and  on  lines  and  works  in  course  of  oonstrnc- 
tion,  the  balance,  exclusive  of  9,030,968L,  spent 
in  the  provision  of  rolling  stock,  and  about 
a quarter  of  a million  in  subBcriptions  to  other 
and  allied  railways.  At  the  present  time  the 
company  is  committed  to  works  in  progress  or  in 
contemplation  which  entail  an  estimated  ex- 
penditure of  close  upon  thi'ee  millions,  and  this 
expenditure  is  now  proceeding  at  the  rate  of 
over  a million  and  a half  yearly.  The  return 
from  this  vast  investment  of  capital  is  neces- 
sarily  large  : at  the  commencement  of  the  North- 
Eastern,  its  revenue  was  782.0001.  in  the  six 
months,  bat  it  is  now  3,339,000J.  in  tho  same 
period,  and  this  large  growth  has  been  dis- 
tributed, though  unequally,  amongst  the  various 
branches  of  traffic.  In  the  last  half-year  the 
passenger,  parcels,  and  mails  traffic  yielded 
within  a ffiw  pounds  of  one  million;  the  goods 
traffic  realised  1,038,681J. ; but  the  mineral 
traffic,  though  seriously  depressed,  returned 


1,187,071L,  and  subsidiary  receipts  made  up  the 
balance.  Of  passengers,  there  were  carried  on 
this  vast  system  no  fewer  than  15,827,625  in  the 
six  months — 691,237  only  being  first  class ; 
1,023,033  being  second  class  ; and  the  great  pro- 
portion  of  14,113,355  being  third  class.  Of  the 
mineral  traffic  little  more  con  be  said,  for  the 
figures  are  self-explanatory,  the  great  balk  being 
derived  from  the  Cleveland  iron  trade,  and  the 
great  coal  trade  of  the  North.  Its  vast  growth 
has  been  previously  dilated  on,  and  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  growth  in  loss  than 
thirty  years  of  the  iron  trade  of  Cleveland  from 
one  almost  unknown,  even  locally,  to  the  largest 
output  of  ironstone  of  any  raining  district  in  the 
world. 

In  mileage  the  railway  has  grown  greatly ; its 
length  is  now  abont  1,500  miles.  Over  these,  in 
every  half-year,  the  passenger  trains  ran  a little 
over  four  million  miles,  and  the  goods  and 
mineral  trains  nearly  seven  million  miles.  The 
rolling  stock  is  formed  by  close  upon  80,000 
pieces, — 1,364  being  engines,  2,589  coaebing 
stock,  29,-118  merchandise  wagons,  and  46,612 
mineral  wagons.  Out  of  the  gross  revenue  of 
over  three  millions,  there  is  spent  every  half-year 
a little  more  than  one-half.  The  chief  cost  is 
for  locomotive  power,  for  which  item  again  the 
chief  constituent  charge  is  for  wages,  and  next 
for  coal  and  coke.  The  item  of  wages  alone  in 
the  various  departments  claims  close  upon  a 
million  sterling  yearly,  and  there  is  a further 
amount  which  is  included  with  salaries.  For 
coal  and  coke  for  locomotive  purposes  only, 
above  a quarter  of  a million  is  now  annually 
spent;  for  compensation  for  loss  of  goods  and 
damage  to  goods  and  person  the  annual  charge 
varies  from  40,OOOZ.  to  50,0001. ; for  rates  and 
taxes  the  company  has  to  pay  about  13O,000Z. ; 
and  for  Government  duty  it  pays  above  40.000Z. 
yearly.  The  length  of  line  has  been  previously 
stated  ; but  it  may  add  to  the  idea  just  given  of 
the  extent  of  the  company  if  it  bo  added  that  of 
the  miles  maintained,  480  are  single,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  line, — 928  miles, — is  laid  with 
doable  or  treble  lines  or  more. 

The  bulk  of  the  receipts,  as  lias  been 
shown,  is  derived  from  the  mineral  and  goods 
traffics;  bat  of  late  years  the  proportion  which 
is  derived  from  the  passenger  traffic  has  been 
increasing, — a fact  which  is  the  more  noticeable 
inasmneb  as  the  mineral  traffic  was  at  first 
stationary,  and  has  recently  shown  a decline. 
The  dulnees  in  the  coal  trade,  and  the  serious 
depression  which  baa  so  long  existed  in  one 
branch  of  the  iron  industries,  have  very  greatly 
affected  the  receipts,  insomuch  that  this  half- 
year,  when  compared  with  the  receipts  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  the  receipts 
show  a falling  off  of  over  3,000i.  weekly  on  the 
average.  Probably  depression  and  the  conse- 
quential loss  have  reached  their  full  extent,  and 
their  recovery  may  be  looked  upon  as  a question 
of  time.  For,  although  the  mineral  traffic  is  the 
preponderating  one,  it  forms  only  a part  of  those 
giving  the  company  its  income.  Traversing  so 
extensive  a district,  and  serving  at  once  indus- 
tries  so  varied,  the  loss  of  a portion  of  any  traffic 
can  only  have  a temporary  effect  on  the  whole. 
And,  as  in  former  periods  of  adversity,  the 
receipts  of  the  company  have  shown  a fall,  it 
has  proved,  and  will  again  prove,  a mere 
ebbing  of  the  tide,  which,  when  the  flood 
sets  in,  will  again  flow  past  the  highest 
mark  it  has  previously  made.  And  in  the  great 
industries  whose  dulnees  thus  registers  its 
effects  on  receipts  and  dividends,  there  cannot  be 
any  doubt  that  the  period  of  improvement  must 
shortly  set  in.  Daring  the  years  of  what  were 
deemed  prosperous  trade,  there  were  engendered 
serions  evils, — prices  were  forced  up  by  intense 
demand  to  an  abnormal  pitch,  and  production 
was  stimulated  to  an  excessive  extent.  These 
evils  are  now  being  dealt  with.  Prices  in  the 
years  of  depression  have  been  brought  down  to  a 
level,  and  production  has  been  very  greatly  kept 
below  what  the  facilities  exist  for.  In  these 
modes,  then,  some  of  the  evils  are  being  met; 
there  is  a settling  down  to  a more  normal  con- 
dition of  trade,  and  an  attempt  to  bring  business 
into  a more  satisfactory  condition  is  in  progress, 
the  effect  of  which  will  be  that  confidence  will 
be  re-established.  Drawing  its  income  from 
many  industries  and  from  many  countries,  the 
North.Eostern  has  felt  the  depression  in  that 
great  industry,  and  may  therefore  long  for  its 
revival;  for  with  that  revival  its  own  return  to 
the  state  it  knew  three  or  four  years  ago  will  be 
assured.  As  it  is,  there  are  symptoms  that  its 
fall  has  knowQ  its  full  amount,  and  if  so,  the 
change  to  improvement  is  at  hand, 
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THE  LONDON  OBBLTSK  AND  EGYPTIAN 
WORK. 

Geeat  LondoD,  it  ia  cert'iin,  mnst  in  time  be, 
if  it  ia  not  do^v,  as  remarkable  for  the  Tariety 
of  art  and  arobiteotnre  it  posseaaea,  aa  it  ia  for 
its  hngepeaa  and  extent,  and  the  mnltitudes  who 
inhabit  it.  It  will  in  time,  too,  be  aa  remarkable 
for  the  epeoimena  it  has  every  here  and  there  of 
art  foreign  to  itself,  and  its  ancient  remains. 
These  are,  indeed,  already  of  all  times  and 
phases  of  art,  and  we  are,  as  all  know,  to  have 

in  no  long  time  another  not  a little  remarkable 

specimen  of  antiqne  art,  and  to  be  placed  some- 
where,—an  Egyptian  obelisk,  Cleopatra’s  Needle, 

aa  it  has  been  somewhat  oddly  called, a 

remarkable  monument  of  the  past  of  things  in 
this  world,  and  indeed  a history  in  itself.  It 
may  be,  therefore,  of  some  interest  to  hint  at  a 
few  things  to  which  this  strange  monnraent 
affords  a sort  of  key ; for  ooald  all  things  be  told 
about  it,  and  its  origin,  and  its  pnrposes  in  the 
place  from  which  it  comes,  and  all  be  brought  to 
light,  what  a strange  tale  it  would  tell,  and  how 
deep  into  the  old  world’s  history  would  it  lead. 
We  can  but  bint  here  at  a few  things,  and  but 
glance  at  this  monnment,  and  read,  may  be,  a 
little  of  the  inscription  on  it,  and  of  the  things 
about  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  solitary  monolithic  shaft  is  not 
complete  in  itself,  and  as  standing  alone,  as  it 
will  do  when  it  forms  one  of  the  many  wonders 
of  London  j but  it,  like  so  many  others  in  that 
strange  land,  Egypt,  from  which  it  comes,  is  but 
a part  of  a great  system  or  whole.  It  was  an 
item  in  a temple,  or  pile  of  buildingp,  devoted 
to  the  special  worship  of  some  psgan  deity. 
Obelisks  stood  in  pairs  opposite  each  other,  and 
tnnst  have  formed  ta  situ  objects  sufficiently 
remarkable  and  signidcanf. 

It  would  be  difficult,  wi'hout  a somewhat 
elaborate  plan,  to  make  the  position  of  the 
Egyptian  obelisks  quite  plain.  Toe  temples,  in- 
cluding the  court-yard  in  which  the  obelisks 
stood,  took  up  a large  space  of  groond.  The 
temples  differed,  according  to  their  size  and  situa- 
tion, in  details  and  ar'^angement,  but  the  main 
idea  was  the  same,  and  in  this  main  idea  the  most 
notable  perhaps  was  the  provision  that  was  made 
for  those  long  and  imposing  religious  processions 
in  which  the  men  of  Egypt  took  such  delight, 
and  which,  indeed,  went  so  far  to  make  up  their 
very  religion  itself.  The  successive  gateways, 
the  very  walla  of  the  temple,  the  long  line  of 
recumbent  animal  forms,  the  obelisks,  the  seated 
c'^loasi,  the  pylons  or  gateways  within  the 
temple  court  or  enclosure,  the  arcades,  and  the 
covered  or  roofed  enclosure  itself,  in  which  the 
statue  of  the  god  was  enshrined, — all  seemed  to 
be  devised  with  the  one  objpct  of  giving  effect 
and  meaning  to  those  imposing  processions  and 
shows.  No  small  impulse,  too,  to  the  fine  art  of 
Egypt  must  have  come  from  the  eight  of  those 
world-notable  displays. 

All  this  went  to  make  up  the  general  plan 
and  idea  of  the  Egyptian  temple,  and  all  oer- 
tainly  had  its  material  or  symbolio  ose.  Orna- 
ment, in  one  sense,  and  as  mere  ornament,  there 
was  none,  for  the  whole  temple  and  pile  of  bnild- 
ings  were  simply  written  open,  both  within  and 
without,  as  on  its  four  sides  is  this  very  obelisk. 
Even  the  capitals  of  the  oolnmns  would  appear 
to  have  been  wrought  out  with  a symbolic  mean- 
ing, and  the  hieroglyphics  to  be  seen  everywhere, 
and  on  every  otherwise  vacant  stone  or  granite 
surface,  were  there  to  be  read  by  all  who  could 
read  thf-m.  In  short,  an  Egyptian  Temple  was 
an  open  book,  and  in  passing  throngh  it  you 
conld  but  read  what  was  written  on  its  walla  and 
ponderous  blocks  of  stone  or  granite. 

We  have  said  that  by  going  into  details  some 
very  considerable  space  might  be  taken  up,  and 
it  is  diffijult  to  know  what  best  to  select,  there 
being  so  much  that  is  noteworthy.  Bat  perhaps 
the  most  striking  thing  to  be  noted  first  in 
Egyptian  undertakings  was  the  enormous  size 
and  consequent  weight  of  the  blocks  of  stone 
which  they  quarried,  and  moved  from  place  to 
place,  and  lifted  into  such  all  but  itnpocsible 
places,  and  all,  too,  with  such  truth  and  accnracy 
of  fitting  and  fixing.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  notes 
not  only  the  immense  size  of  the  qnarried  blocke, 
but  the  confined  and  awkward  places  from  which 
it  was  necessary  at  times  to  move  them.  The 
obelisk,  to  cite  but  a single  example,  transported 
from  the  quarries  to  Thebes,  measured  no  leas 
than  90  ft.  in  length  of  one  single  stone.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  broken  the  heart,  or  the  “ lifiing” 
courage  and  patient  strength  of  the  old  Egyptian, 
bir  Gardner  oalcnlated  the  weight  of  one  single 
block  at  Karnak, — the  “ mighty  ” Karnak,  a.a  well 


called, — at  no  less  than  297  tons ; and  this  had 
to  be  moved  to  no  less  a distance  than, — 
incredible  as  it  seems, — 13S  miles ! And  even 
this,  great  as  it  is,  ia  by  no  means  the  largest 
or  the  weightiest  of  the  ponderous  masses  which 
the  old  Egyptian  mechanics  and  workmen  con. 
trived  to  move  and  lift  into  place  by  mere  force 
of  multiplied  manual  labour. 

But,  perhaps,  even  more  surprising  than  the 
lifting  and  moving  of  these  ponderous  blocks  are 
the  wonderful  artistic  precision  and  accuracy  with 
which  they  have  been  placed  and  fitted  together. 
There  are  no  broken  joints,  edges,  or  corners, 
and  the  lines  are  as  straight  and  true  as  a 
straight-edge.  We  are  here  noting  the  simple 
masons’  work  only,  for  the  practical  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  and  mastered  here,  though  the 
work  may  seem  to  be  simple,  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated.  Doubtless  this  obelisk,  which  is  to 
add  to  the  curiosities  of  London,  will  evidence 
a little  of  this.  Not  far  from  the  banks  of  the 
river,  on  which  it  will  be  floated  here,  can  it  be 
taken,  say  the  authorities  5 bub,  wherever  it  may 
be,  its  workmanship,  as  workmanship,  may  be 
then  compared  either  with  that  of  the  granite- 
work  of  the  Embankment  or  with  any  other 
masim’s  work  near  it.  Mach  more  in  detail 
might  be  noted  on  the  subject  of  this  work  of 
the  old  Egyptian  mason;  but  there  ia  in  the 
Egyptian  sculpture  and  deep-out  carving  room 
perhaps  for  even  greater  wonder  at  the  skill  dis- 
played,  and  at  the  accuracy  of  eye  and  hand. 
Obelisks  are  covered  on  all  sides  with  biero- 
glyphics,  and  the  enttiug  of  these  was  among 
the  many  other  masterly  things  which  the 
Egyptian  workman  of  old  oonld  do  so  well.  In 
the  obelisk  that  ia  coming  here  we  shall  find 
evidence  of  this  skill  ; but  even  without  it,  this 
may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  where  are  a 
number  of  examples  of  it,  admirable  alike  for 
executive  skill  and  inventive  and  imitative 
power  in  the  rendering  of  animal  and  other 
forms.  Indeed,  there  may  ba  found  marvels  of 
executive  skill  The  hardest  black  marble  has 
been  incised  with  a truth  and  finish  not  to  be 
surpassed.  No  one,  says  a practical  judge  of 
such  matters,  who  has  ever  tried  to  perforate  or 
cut  into  a block  of  Egyptian  granite  will  scruple 
to  acknowledge  that  onr  best  steel  tools  are 
turned  in  a very  short  time,  and  require  to  be 
retempered.  This  the  French  engineers  found 
when  the  Luxor  obelisk  was  moved  from  Thebes  ; 
and  even,  it  is  added,  with  the  best  of  modern 
tools,  we  find  considerable  difficulty  in  doing 
what  to  the  Egyptians  would  have  been  one  of 
the  least  of  their  arduous  tasks.  The  more  this 
work  of  antique  Egypt  is  looked  at  and  atten- 
tively studied,  the  more  will  it  become  evident 
how  much  there  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  study  of 
Egyptian  monuments. 

Whereabouts  in  London  this  fine  work  of 
Egypt’s  artists  is  to  be  placed  is  at  present 
uncertain,  and  how  and  in  what  manner  it  is  to 
be  treated  is  equally  so,  but  let  us  hope  that  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  tamper  with  it  in  any 
way,  or  to  do  otherwise  than  place  it  as  obelisks 
are  usually  placed  when  in  situ,  so  that  nothing 
may  be  visible  to  disturb  the  impression  which 
such  an  art  work  is  calculated  to  make  on  the 
thoughtful  student  and  observer.  We  deprecate, 
as  others  have  done,  the  plan  sometimes  adopted 
of  adding  to  the  pyramidal  top  of  an  obelisk,  as 
the  French  have  done  at  times,  and  as  the  old 
Romans  did,  thus  destroying  that  harmony  of 
lines  and  simplioity  of  form  which  make  of  the 
obetipk  what  it  is,  and  what  the  Egyptian  meant 
it  to  be.  Its  beaut^y  lies  in  the  very  simplicity 
of  its  outline. 

Among  many  other  points  to  be  noted,  and  for 
which  we  have  not  space,  there  is  one  out  of 
which  some  good  ought  to  come,  and  it  is  most 
instructive.  It  is  the  admirable  way  in  which 
the  Egyptian  artists  contrived  to  treat  the 
surface  of  their  hard  granite.  Ic  is  admirably 
polished,  yet  is  the  colour  of  it  not  in  any  way 
destroyed  or  marred;  and  though  so  polished 
and  smooth,  it  does  not  reflect  light,  like  an  im- 
perfect  mirror.  In  proof  of  this  the  colossal 
heads  in  the  British  Museum  galleries  should  be 
looked  at  and  studied,  and  th^n  compared  with 
reference  to  the  injudicious  way, — as  we  take  it 
to  be, — in  which  the  granite  bases  or  pedestals, 
on  which  they  stand,  have  been  treated.  These, 
all  of  bright  red  granite,  are  polished  like  look, 
ing-glaoses,  and  quite  kill  thn  heads  above  them 
by  the  violence  of  thecon'raBt..  Ttie  best  way  to 
polish  granite  is  a problem.  We  trust  that  in 
any  attempt  (if  there  be  one)  to  lepolish  the 
obelisk,  this  useful  and  patent  fact  may  be 
taken  note  of,  for  the  incised  hieroglyphic  all  but 
disappears  if  care  be  not  taken. 


One  more  thought,  out  of  many,  and  we  001 
mend  it  to  engineers.  It  will  depend  a good  di' 
on  the  position  in  London  town  of  this  hul 
monolith  as  to  how  it  looks,  and  what  irapreseil 
it  makes,  and  the  Thames  Embankment  has  be 
suggested  as  the  most  appropriate  of  spots  1 
it,  looking  at  the  immense  difficulty,  if  not  i 
possibility,  of  moving  the  granite  block  far  frr 
the  river.  Surely  the  moving  of  it  ought  not 
appal  modern  engineering  ! It  may  be  a questic 
indeed,  as  to  what  site  in  London  is  the  best  f 
Buoh  an  isolated  and  foreign  fragment  of  art 
this,  but  it  may  usefully  be  borne  in  mind  tb 
a very  great  deal  of  the  impressiveness  of  t 
obelisk,  when  on  its  own  native  ground,  depen 
on  its  close  proximity  to  a building,  which  it  th 
emphasises  and  helps  to  make  complete.  lu 
court-yard  would  seem  to  ba  its  appropria 
place,  and  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  to  sou 
building.  The  court-yard  of  the  British  Museu 
would  be  aa  appropriate  site  for  this  gre 
obelisk;  but  we  rather  incline  to  the  Emban 
ment,  if  a fitting  spot  with  appropriate  surroun 
ings  can  be  obtained. 


SOME  FAMOUS  FRENCH;  AR'lHtTECTS 

PHILIBERT  DE  L’ORME. 

It  has  often  been  the  subject  of  remark  th 
painters  have  attracted  more  attention  thi 
architects,  whose  work  the  general  public  a 
utterly  incapable  of  appreciating.  Even  in  tl 
present  day  the  names  of  the  most  distinguiehi 
architects  are  almost  unknown  to  ns,  whilst 
considerable  number  of  painters  possess  gre 
popular  renown. 

With  few  subjects  is  the  public,  even 
France,  le.as  acquainted  than  with  the  lives 
the  great  French  architects  whose  birth  precedt 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  easy  to  unde 
stand  bow  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  arti 
and  the  artisan  worked  so  iticimately  to^etbe 
and  when  few  people  were  distinguished  exce| 
in  politics  or  religion,  the  constructors  of  tl 
cathedrals  of  Rbeims  or  of  Paris  found  no  bt 
erapber ; but  when  we  arrive  at  the  period 
the  Renaiesarce,  when  the  arts  were  cukivatt 
with  passion,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  mt 
as  famous  as  Philibert  de  I’Orme,  Pierre  Lesco 
or  Jean  Goujon,  should  have  shared  the  saa 
fate  as  Pierre  Montereau,  Jean  de  Chelles,  c 
Robert  de  Coucy,  some  300  years  previously  ba 
snffered.  Not  that  Lescot  and  his  profession 
contemporaries  did  not  enjoy  during  their  life 
time  the  renown  which  their  meric  entitled  thei 
to;  the  recompenses  they  obtained  from  the 
patrons,  the  warm  terms  in  which  they  ai 
spoken  of  by  authors  of  their  time,  and  th 
general  admiration  their  works  inspired,  mak 
it  additionally  strange  that  no  one  at  the  timi 
should  have  thooght  of  consigning  to  writing  tb 
date  even  of  their  birth ; and  little  did  the  poe 
RoDsard,  in  addressing  some  verses  to  the  "Abb 
de  Clagny’’  (Pierre  Lescot)  think  that  in  al 
doing  he  left  to  posterity  an  invaluable  monu 
ment  in  the  recital  of  the  life  and  some  of  th 
works  of  his  esteemed  friend. 

From  the  utter  meagrenees  of  details,  it  woul 
be  rash  and  unprofitable  to  enter  into  any  length- 
account  of  the  lives  of  the  famous  architects  wh 
came  before  the  great  Revival. 

All  that  is  known  of  Jean  de  Chelles  is  that  h 
commenced  to  rebuild,  in  1230,  Natre  D.ime  a 
Paris  ; of  Pierre  de  Montereau,  that  at  the  sami 
period  he  built  the  beautiful  Salute  Cbapelle 
of  Robert  de  Coucy,  that  he  worked  at  the  cathe 
dral  of  Rheima  at  the  commencement  of  the  four 
teenth  century  ; of  Robert  de  Lusarche,  that  ii 
the  thirteenth  century  he  commenced  the  oathe 
dral  of  Amiens ; of  Guillaume  de  la  Brouasel 
that  under  his  episcopate,  about  1314,  the  cathe 
dral  of  Bourges  was  rendered  one  of  the  mos 
magnificent  buildiogs  in  the  world;  and  thu: 
might  we  continue  throngh  many  names  anc 
centuries.  But  all  is  doubt  and  uncertainty,  an<i 
even  with  the  architects  of  the  sixteenth  century 
there  exist  obstacles  in  obtaining  information  0 
their  lives. 

Thus  it  is  that  wa  commence  with  some  of  th< 
most  famous  architects  of  the  B.  naiasance,  ii 
whom  we  are  all  interested,  and  whose  names  ii 
the  present  day  come  constantly  under  our  eyes 

Foremost  among  the  orohiteots  of  that  perioc 
stands  Pftilibert  de  I'Orme,*  who  was  born  ai 
Lyons  about  the  year  1515.  Early  fired  by  the 
desire  to  visit  the  laud  the  fame  of  whose  classic 
monuments,  together  with  that  of  Bramantel 
Leonardo,  and  Raffaelle,  had  spread  far  and 

• Such,  M.  Berty  tell#  us,  in  his  interesting  life  of  lh« 
ftrcbitect,  is  the  true  orthography  of  the  name. 
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0 ; fired  also  hj  the  desire  to  see  more  of  a 
pie  who  had  left  such  vestiges  as  those  that 
ered  the  south  of  France,  young  De  I’Otme 
‘ourteen  seta  out  for  Rome,  where,  in  spite  of 

youth,  he  immediately,  with  incredible  in- 
try,  proceeded  to  measure,  personally  and 
h great  care,  many  of  the  poblic  buildings  of 
classic  times.  Associating  not  only  with 
so  learned  in  architecture,  but  in  all  the 
mces  connected  with  it,  he  specially  inte- 
ted  himself  in  the  imaginary  restoration  of 
iient  buildings  5 and  in  pursuit  of  this  object 
chose  the  most  oomplioated  problems,  and, 
iplying  by  his  genius  those  data  wanting,  he 
iceeded  in  reproducing  monuments  of  whioh 
tory  had  left  but  vague  or  imperfect  descrip- 

DS. 

Chns  it  was  that  he  proved  the  existence  of 
ins  Scribonins  Curio’s  construction,  consisting 
bvo  theatres  built  of  wood,  sufficiently  distant 
m each  other  to  allow  of  two  different  repre- 
itations  taking  place  at  the  same  time;  at  a 
nal  these  two  semicircles  (with  all  their 
,ts)  moving  on  a pivot  closed  together,  and 
IS  was  formed  a vast  circular  amphitheatre,  in 
ioh  gladiatorial  shows  took  place,  and  all 
s befure  the  same  spectators,  who  had 
IS  changed  their  spectacle  without  having 
inged  their  places.  De  I’Orme  made  a model 
the  theatre,  and  by  this  fact  we  can  recognise 

1 early  strength  of  his  inventive  genius. 

Passing  rapidly  over  that  period  of  his  life  in 
lich  he  was  employed  by  Alexander  Farnese, 
pe  Paul  III.,  in  1536,  we  find  De  I’Orme  back 
ain  in  his  natal  town.  Why  he  left  Rome  would 
ve  been  difficnlt  to  say,  had  it  not  been  that  he 
Is  us  himself  that  his  brother,  Jean  de  I’Orme, 
d Guillaume  da  I3e1lay,  the  cardinal,  allured 
It  from  the  Pontifical  service,  and  caused  him 
return  to  Lyons,  where  he  appears  to  have 
irked  for  some  years.  In  1513,  Cardinal  du 
Hay  itidiioes  him  to  come  to  Paris,  where  he 
shes  to  confide  to  him  the  construction  of  his 
lleau  de  Saint  Maur.  It  was  undoubtedly 
•ough  the  same  influence  that  not  long  after 
was  introduced  among  the  king’s  officers,  and 
leived  an  important  post  as  inspector  of  the 
ist  of  Brittany,  and  in  1546  we  find  that  he 
?6d  the  port  of  Brest  from  being  seized  by  our 
et. 

On  the  acoession  of  Henry  II.,  in  1547,  Da 
)rroe  henceforth  beoame  the  king’s  architect 
^-chitecte  du  voi),  and  thus  he  is  styled  in 
veral  of  the  Compies  des  Bdtiments  royaux. 
•om  this  moment  D-^  I’Orme  is  the  favourite  of 
enry  and  Diana  of  Poitiers,  for  whom  he  exe- 
;ted  some  important  works.  Notably  among 
ese  stands  the  ohateau  of  Anet,  whioh  Henry 
irposed  as  a present  to  his  famous  mistress. 

In  1552,  the  king  ordered  the  old  manor-house 
be  destroyed,  and  charged  De  I’Orme  with  its 
construction.  Left  entirely  free  as  to  cost  and 
isign,  and  desirons  to  please  bis  royal  master, 
e architect  worked  at  the  ohfi.teau  with  extra- 
diuary  zeal  for  several  years,  beautifying,  in 
’ery  possible  way,  each  portion  of  the  building. 
:ie  obapel  still  exists  to  attest  the  Inxuriance  of 
le  decorations. 

The  ohJ'.eau  of  Anet,  from  the  fact  that  the 
aileries  have  been  so  greatly  transformed,  will 
imain,  notwithstanding  that  most  of  it  was 
sstroyed  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 
lOst  important  work  which  exists  that  can  be 
itribnted  to  Philibert  Da  I’Orme.  Thanks  to 
le  energy  of  the  never-to-be-too-highly  praised 
..  Lenoir,  the  principal  gate  of  the  oh&teau  was 
ived  from  the  revolutionary  vandalism,  and 
Dw  forms  a couspiouonsly  beautiful  feature  in 
le  oourt-yard  of  the  iloole  des  Beaux  Arts  at 
aris. 

In  addition  to  the  chateau  de  Saint  Maur, 
uilt  for  the  Cardinal  Du  Bellay,  and  the 
a&teau  de  la  Muette,  near  Passy  (the  site  of 
hich,  for  the  original  building  was  destroyed  in 
le  Revolution,  forms  now  so  oonspiouously 
eautiful  a feature  of  the  Buis  de  Boulogue),  we 
nd  that  it  wns  also  about  this  period  that  De 
Orme  erected  the  portal  of  the  obapel  of  the 
nrk  at  Villera  Cotteret,  in  which  he  tried  to 
?aliae  that  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
resting  a Frenoh  order.  The  columns  of  the 
ortioo,  not  being  able  to  have  them  monolithic, 
'om  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  blocks  from  the 
uarrieSjDel’Orme  determined  to  com  pose  of  four 
r five  drums  superposed,  the  joints  of  which  he 
overed  by  bands  of  moulding,  in  such  a way 
hat,  says  he,  they  seemed  “ entirely  of  one 
ieoe,  looking  very  charming  and  gracefnl.”  He 
ppears  to  have  liked  the  oombination  exceed- 
igly,  and  he  calls  it  the  colovnefrant^aise.  Be  this 
s it  may,  questions  have  been  raised  about  the 


priuoiple,  from  the  fact  that  the  rings  placed  at 
different  portions  of  the  shaft  give  the  idea  of 
feebleness,  at  the  same  time  that  they  take 
away  from  the  grace.  The  invention  was,  how- 
ever,  ingenious  in  meeting  a difficulty  satisfac- 
torily. 

But  it  was  in  1564  that  De  I’Orme  commenced 
to  build  his  most  famous  work.  Catherine  de 
Mediciri,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  desiring  to  raise  a 
palace  which  should  surpass  everything  that  had 
yet  been  built  in  France,  chose  a spot  of  ground  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  near  the  Louvre,  occupied 
at  the  time  by  a tile-kiln  (tuilerie),  and  here,  in 
due  course  of  time,  rose  from  the  plans  of 
Philibert  de  I’Orme  (to  whom  the  queen  had 
confided  the  task),  the  celebrated  palace  of  the 
Tuileries. 

The  architect’s  original  project,  which  Du 
Cerceau  has  preserved  for  ns  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  well-known  work  “ Les  plus 
excellents  Batiments  de  la  France,”  was  much 
more  important  and  imposing  than  that  which 
has  since  been  carried  out.  Of  his  gigantic  plan, 

De  rOrme  was  only  able  to  realise  a small  por- 
tion, the  half,  in  reality,  nearly  the  whole,  of  one 
of  the  large  blocks  of  bnildiog  represented  by  the 
central  pavilion  and  the  adjacent  wings,  so 
miserably  disfigured  later  on  by  the  successive 
additions  and  changes  executed  under  Henry  IV., 
Lonis  XIII.,  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  this  century. 
Indeed,  the  central  pavilion  has  alone  preserved 
of  De  rOrme’s  design  the  lower  order,  composed 
of  Ionic  columns,  each  with  five  sculptured  bands 
in  marble.  It  can  never  be  too  much  regretted 
that  the  superstitious  belief  in  astrology,  whioh 
the  queen  participated  in,  caused  the  work  of  the 
Tuileries  to  be  abandoned,  and  it  is  more  curious 
as  she  appears  to  have  taken  an  extraordinary 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  for  Do  I’Orrae 
tells  us  that  ” she  was  the  prinoipa!  architect, 
only  having  left  to  him  the  decoration.” 

Not  only  Governor  of  the  Tuileries,  but  ordon- 
nateitr  of  the  buildings  and  manufactures  of 
Franca,  councillor  of  the  king  and  almoner,  Da 
rOrme  was  also  presented  with  the  revenues  of 
several  abbeys.  It  was  this  profusion  of  royal 
favours  that  nndoubtedly  raised  the  self-esteem 
of  the  artist,  and  excited  the  jealoosy  of  his  con. 
temporaries.  Among  the  stories  told  of  the 
effects  of  this  feeling,  one  is  famous.  Ronsard, 
the  poet,  having  published  a satire,  “ La  Truelle 
crosa^,"  blaming  the  king  for  the  sums  he  gave  to 
his  masons.  Da  I’Orme  on  one  occasion  revenged 
himself  by  refusing  to  the  poet,  who  was  follow, 
ing  the  queen,  the  entrance  to  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries.  Ronsard,  justly  irritated,  immediately 
wrote  on  the  gate,  in  capital  letters,  the  follow- 
ing  words,  ” fobt  • eeyeeent  • hade.”  Not 
long  after  the  Queen,  having  seen  these,  de- 
manded, in  the  presence  of  the  two,  the  meaning 
of  the  words.  Ronsard  took  upon  himself  to 
translate  them,  on  which  it  proved  that  they 
were  the  first  words  of  some  lines  by  Ansonias, 
councilling  modesty  to  the  man  whom  fortune 
has  suddenly  raised. 

“ Fartunam  reveronter  babe,  qniounque  repente, 

Direa  ab  exili  progrediere  loco." 

The  Queen,  it  appears,  found  the  lesson  a good 
one,  and  even  reprimanded  the  proud  artist,  in- 
forming him  that  the  Tuileries  were  dedicated 
to  the  Muses. 

Before  oonoluding  the  notice  of  the  principal 
buildings  which  Philibert  de  I’Orme  was 
employed  to  build,  let  us  not  forget  to  mention 
among  his  numerous  mechanical  inventions  the 
construction  of  a timber-roof  whioh  deserves 
something  more  than  passing  notice. 

The  enormous  pieces  of  timber  found  neoes- 
sary  in  the  building  of  the  roofs  of  the  royal 
mansions  having  been  difficnlt  to  procure,  the 
forests  having  been  already  exhausted  of  their 
finest  trees,  Da  TOrme,  to  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, imagined  a new  system  of  timber  work. 
The  first  mention  of  his  idea  at  court  was  met 
with  some  ridicule,  but  Catherine  de  Mediois 
having  on  one  occasion  expressed  her  astonish, 
ment  at  the  price  of  a roofing  of  a tennis-court 
to  be  erected  at  Monceaox,  De  I’Orme  judged 
the  opportunity  favourable,  and  proposed  his 
system.  The  trial  of  it  was  made  at  the  chateau 
de  la  Muette,  near  Passy,  and  it  was  found  to  be 
successful.  Without  entering  into  a technical 
description  of  the  process  he  employed,  we  may 
state  that  in  De  I’Orme’s  invention  we  have 
clearly  the  Mansarde  roof,  which  bears  the  name 
of  an  architect  who  was  not  its  inventor.  The 
true  discoverer  has,  however,  left  his  name  to 
the  system,  which  is  sometimes  called  in  France 
the  ” cowuerfure  d la  Philibert  De  I'Orme” 

In  order  to  propagate  his  new  principles,  the  I 
knowledge  of  which  would  serve  the  public,  I 


Henry  II.  had  charged  the  author  with  establish, 
ing  the  rules  in  a special  work,  which  has  for 
titl«,  “ Nouvelles  Inventions  pour  bien  batir  et  i 
petits  Frais,”  composed  of  two  books,  a sequel, 
I'nleed,  to  another  work  in  nine  books,  entitled, 
“De  1’ Architecture.”  Principally  reoommend- 
able  by  the  precepts  relative  to  the  shape  of 
atones  and  the  direction  of  buildings  “in  whioh 
the  author  was  more  consummate,”  as  Chambrai 
aays,  “ than  in  the  composition  of  orders,”  this 
treatise  contains  in  addition,  on  the  moral  part 
)f  the  art,  excellent  counsels  to  whioh  the 
authority  of  his  talent  and  experience  give  the 
character  of  aphorisms.  Throughout  the  work, 
indeed  in  all  he  wrote,  reigns  a strongly  religious 
sentiment,  simply  expressed,  and  when  his 
cbouglibs  rise  towards  the  great  and  super, 
natural  arohiteot,  his  style  rises  with  them. 

Having  issued  the  first  volume,  he  was  pre. 
paring  to  bring  out  a second,  in  whioh  were  to 
have  been  treated  many  ne^  notions  on  the 
cutting  and  dressing  of  stones,  a general  theory 
on  the  proportions  of  the  orders,  different 
treatises  concerning  perspective,  the  construe- 
tion  of  seaports,  that  of  bridges  of  a single  arch 
over  large  rivers,  &c.  A detailed  examination  of 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  several  other  antique 
buildings;  a description,  or,  rather,  a history  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries;  an  account  of  the 
bouse  whioh  he  was  building  for  himself  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Cerisaie.* *  Death,  however,  strnok 
him  down  whilst  he  was  putting  in  order  these 
materials  thus  lost  for  ever  to  science  and  art. 
His  great  career  terminated  at  Paris  in  1570. 

In  attempting  to  form  a critical  opinion  of 
De  I’Orrae’s  architectural  abilities,  we  in  the 
present  day  have  little  of  his  work  left  us  to 
judge  by.  Unhappily,  the  great  part  of  his  con- 
ceptions  have  been  destroyed,  and  in  those  whioh 
remain  so  many  modifications  have  been  intro, 
duced  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  one  can  form 
u just  opinion  of  the  artistic  merit  of  the  arohi- 
ceoc.  Undoubtedly  he  cannot  be  compared  with 
.lacques  Andronet  in  imagination,  or  with  Pierre 
Lescot  in  pnrity  of  style,  or  again  with  Jean 
Bullant  in  the  distribution  of  bis  plans. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Berty,  a most 
able  writer  and  oritio,  De  I’Orme,  from  having 
broken  entirely  with  the  Gothic,  and  always 
filled  with  recollections  of  the  monuments  he 
had  studied  in  Italy,  and  aiming  unceasingly  at 
being  majestic,  often  only  attains  heaviness.  On 
the  other  hand,  too  much  occupied  in  search  of 
a rational  beauty  whioh  ho  attempted  to  draw 
from  calculation  rather  than  from  sentiment  (a 
pernicious  process,  whioh  is  certain  to  lead  one 
astray),  be  could  not  avoid  phantasy,  and  even 
awkwardness,  in  his  conceptions. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  understood  that  Da 
I’Orme  is  unworthy  of  the  celebrity  attached  to 
his  name.  In  the  opinion  of  a most  illustrions 
judge,  Jean  Goujon,  his  contemporary,  De  I’Orme 
was  regarded  during  his  lifetime  as  an  eminent 
architect, t and  indeed  as  such  he  will  be  always 
considered,  whatever  may  be  the  variations  of 
taste,  because,  in  addition  to  his  studies  on  style 
and  form,  be  has  made  profound  researches  into 
the  art  of  constrootioQ,  which  he  was  the  first  to 
publicly  reveal  in  France. 

Great  progress  realised  in  technology,  that  is 
the  most  sparkliug  gem  in  De  TOrme’s  crown, 
and  it  is  on  that  soieutifio  ground  that  he  truly 
surpasses  all  bis  rivals,  and  thus  acquires  aii 
incontestable  right  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 


THE  CAXTON  EXHIBITION. 

The  exhibition  of  antiquities  and  ouriosities 
connected  with  the  art  of  printing,  opened  last 
Saturday  (June  30)  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the 
presence  of  a namerons  company,  is  a healthy 
sign  of  the  lively  interest  taken  by  a large  class 
of  persons  in  the  history ]of  the  art  of  printing, 
and  as  snob  may  be  considered  a most  fitting 
celebration  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  intro- 
dnotion  of  printing  into  this  country. 

In  fixing  upon  this  year  for  the  anniversary, 
the  committee  have  been  guided  by  the  date  of 
the  “ Dictes  and  Sayingee  of  the  Philosophers,” 
the  first  book  we  can  be  certain  was  printed  in 
England,  Although  “The  Game  andPlayeof  the 
Chesse”  bears  the  date  of  1474  (whioh  according 
to  modern  reckoning  is  1475),  and  it  is  generally 
asBomed  that  “ The  Recuyell  of  the  Historyes  of 
Troye,”  issued  without  any  date,  appeared  before 
that  year,  those  two  books,  acknowledged  to  be 
the  first  in  the  English  language,  may  have  been 
printed  by  Oaxton  at  Bruges.  The  determinatiou 

t Sei  Builder,  vol.  xixiv.,  p.  871. 

* See  an  epistle,  by  Jean  lioojaa,  attached  to  a trans- 
lation of  Vitruvius,  by  Jehaa  Ma.  tin.  Fatis,  1677.  Folio. 
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of  the  committee,  conaeqnentTy,  to  hold  the 
celebration  this  year  is  justified  by  historical 
evidence,  though  it  is  diffioult  with  our  present 
information  to  fix  the  exact  date  when  Caxton 
introduced  the  art  in  England.  As  regards  the 
early  history  of  the  typographical  art  in  this 
country,  we  are  at  present  confined  to  snob 
remarks  of  Caxton  himself  as  appear  in  the  form 
of  prologues  and  epilogues  to  his  printed  books. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  said  that  the  Caxton 
committee  have  been  true  to  their  programme, 
having  been  greatly  assisted  in  their  aim  by  the 
authorities  at  South  Kensington  Museum,  who 
have  placed  ample  apace  at  their  disposal.  But 
the  committee  would  have  been  unable  to  achieve 
BO  much  as  they  have  done  had  not  owners  and 
custodians  of  rare  specimens  of  printing  come 
forward  most  generously,  and  permitted  the 
treasures  in  their  possession  to  be  exhibited. 
They  have  lent  a willing  ear  to  the  request  of 
the  committee  for  loans,  and  the  exhibition,  on 
that  acconnt  alone,  must  be  nronounced  a success. 
Especially  strong  is  the ' exhibition  in  bio- 
graphical illustrations  having  especial  reference 
to  Caxton. 

Beginning  with  Class  A,  Printed  Books,  we 
notice  first  those  from  the  press  of  William 
Caxton — as  many  as  151  copies  of  books  printed 
by  Caxton  having  been  contributed— classified 
under  their  order  of  production.  They  probably 
represent  the  greatest  nnmber  of  them  ever 
seen  together,  having  been  lent  by  the  Queen, 
E.irl  Spencer,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
ethers.  To  these  are  added  the  books  of  Colard 
Mansion,  of  Bruges  (of  whom  Caxton  acquired 
the  art),  books  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century 
by  Carton’s  contemporaries  and  successors,  and 
books  illostrating  special  developments  of  the 
art,  Among  these  are  block-books,  the  Mainz 
Psalter,  valued  at  3,0001.,  the  property  of  the 
Queen  j the  Mazarine  Bible,  and  other  invalu- 
able  early  works,  in  which  the  exhibition  is 
especially  rich. 

Class  B,  Specimens  of  Printing,  especially  is 
one  of  the  most  complete,  and  will  probably  be 
one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  exhibition. 
It  illustrates  the  typographical  history  of  the 
Biblej  the  series  being  continued  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  including  all  the  rarities  known, 
us  well  as  the  many  editions  in  all  languages 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  There 
are  next,  in  the  same  class,  early  specimens  of 
printing  from  stereotype  plates,  also  of  printing 
by  steam  (1814);  printing  in  colours  from 
raised  blocks ; specimens  noticeable  for  beanty 
and  excellence  of  typography;  commercial 
printing,  and  newspaper  printing. 

The  latter  section  is  displayed  at  the  Queen’s 
Gate  entrance,  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase, 
and  well  deserves  a close  attention.  We  find 
here  early  specimens  of  the  Moniing  Post 
(September  20,  1781),  No.  88,  vol.  xiii.  of  The 
Public^Register,  or  Freeman's  Journal,  of  March 
IG,  1776;  No.  XX. of  the  Ounrdian,  April  3,  1713 
the  Spectator,  July  31,  1711;  the  Tatler, 
November  4,  1710;  an  early  number  of  the 
New  York  Gazetteer  (1775)  ; No.  1,791  of  the 
Times,  dated  Friday,  November  5,  1790,  in  close 
proximity  to  its  then  rival,  The  New  Times, 
which  has  xinderits  title  in  brackets  “ [not  con. 
neoted  with  the  paper  called  The  Times']." 
When  the  Times  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
brought  out  its  weekly  edition,  very  few  people 
probably  were  aware  that  the  idea  is  nob  so 
original  after  all,  for  as  recently  as  1831  there 
sppeared  The  Observer  of  “ The  Times,"  a Monday 
edition  of  the  Thunderer,  printed  especially  for 
country  circulation.  A copy  of  the  first  news- 
paper  ever  printed  in  England,  The  Continuation 
of  our  Weekly  Avisoes,  No.  32,  July  6,  1632,  may 
also  be  seen  here ; and  probably  the  first  technical 
journal,  The  Craftsman,  or  Say' s Weekly  Journal. 
Augnab  15,  1789. 

Mention  may  at  the  same  time  be  made  of 
several  old  books  of  a germane  nature  on  archi- 
tecture, &o.,  exhibited  in  Boom  N.  There  are 
“Directions  to  the  Snrveyors  of  Highways  of 
the  County  of  Westmorland"  (1733);  “Disser- 
tation  in  vindication  of  the  Antiquities  of  Stone 
Henge”  (1730);  “Durham  Cathedral,"  oon- 
taming,  among  many  other  matters,  a descrip. 

painted  in  the  Windows  ’’ 
(1733);  and  “A  Description  of  the  Gardena 
and  Buildings  at  Kew  ’’  (no  date). 

After  this  digression,  we  may  retnm  to  the 
order  of  the  catalogue,  to  Claes  B B,  containing 
speoimena  of  muaio  printing,  from  the  printed 
staff  upon  which  the  notes  were  inserted  by 
hand  down  to  the  best  productions  of  the  present 

lu  Class  C,  Book  IlIustratiouB,  it  has  been 
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found  possible  to  arrange  a complete  history  of 
wood.engraving,  from  its  appearance  in  Europe 
in  the  fifteenth  century  down  to  modern  times. 
In  close  connexion  with  this  is  the  art  of  oolonr. 
printing,  including  that  known  as  chiaroscuro. 
Printing  in  colours  was  first  introduced  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  it  has  now  reached  a 
perfection  amply  illustrated  in  the  speoimena 
exhibited. 

In  Class  D,  ancient  and  modem  type  and 
other  printing  materials  are  shown.  This 
mechanical  display  of  the  art  of  printing  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  whole  exhibition.  There  are  three  old 
wooden  presses,  in  a fair  state  of  preservation, 
one  of  which  is  being  worked  in  the  old  laborious 
style  with  balls,  worked  by  perhaps  the  moat 
antique-looking  pressman  it  has  ever  been  our 
fortune  to  behold.  The  man  in  himself  is  a 
study.  Close  by  is  a compositor’s  case,  filled 
with  a fount  of  Caxton’s  smallest  type;  only 
the  ancient  compositor  is  wanting  to  complete 
the  picture.  The  display  of  these  by  the  side  of 
the  appliances  of  modern  printing,  several  very 
noisy  machines  being  kept  in  motion, — much  to 
the  annoyance,  no  doubt,  of  exhibitors  of  com- 
posing and  other  ingenions  machines,  who  have 
almost  to  shout  at  the  top  of  theirvoices  to  make 

themselves  understood  by  onrious  inquirers 

is  au  instructive  illustration  of  the  vast  stride 
since  the  days  of  Gutenberg  and  Caxton. 
To  the  great  comfort  of  visitors,  stereotypin" 
and  eleotrotyplngare  carried  on  in  an  out-house. 
It  would  be  well  to  relegate  the  type-casting 
machine  exhibited  to  the  same  region. 

Under  Class  F,  copperplate  printing,  litho- 
graphy,  and  photography  are  shown.  An 
awkward-looking,  oumbersomelitho-presa  is  being 
worked  by  a printer  of  the  old  school,  not  much 
io  love  with  the  modern  litho-machine,  close 
by,  also  in  motion.  The  art  of  lithography, 
invented  by  Theobald  Senefelder,  of  Germany, 
of  whom  a good  portrait  is  exhibited,  was  first 
introduced  in  this  country  in  1801,  under  the 
name  of  polyautography,  by  the  Brothers  Andre, 
and  their  successor,  Vollweiler. 

Antique  priuting  and  writing  papers,  with 
water-marks,  form  Class  G. 

Class  n includes  portraits  of  printers  and 
celebrated  authors.  It  is  only  right  to  draw 
here  especial  attention  to  a work  of  art,  demon- 
atrating  in  a marked  manner  what  patience  and 
skill  are  able  to  achieve,  but  showing  at  the  same 
time  how  little  those  qualities  arp  appreciated, 
unless  applied  with  judgment.  It  is  a portrait 
of  Gutenberg,  set  up  in  movable  type,  each  type 
having  on  its  face  a number  of  dots  of  all  sizes, 
by  means  of  which  the  laborious  workman, — or, 
rather,  artist, — is  able  to  express  all  the  various 
shades  necessary  for  the  delineation  of  the 
features.  The  effect  is  most  surprising.  Herr 
Carl  Fasol  is  the  painstaking  compositor  who 
baa  thus  successfully  overcome  the  angular  diffi- 
culties of  types,  but,  we  believe,  has  never  been 
recompensed  for  his  labonr.  He  visited  this 
country  several  years  ago,  trying  to  sell  his 
pictures,  bub  soon  left  it  again,  disappointed. 

Having  thus  briefly  touched  upon  the  prin- 
cipal featnres  of  an  exhibition  which  is 
creditable  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  under- 
taken its  management,  we  are  forced  to  refer  to 
a serions  mistake,  possibly  unintentional,  com- 
mitted  in  its  organisation.  Oa  looking  down 
the  list  of  names  forming  the  committee,  the 
entire  absence  of  the  working  printer’s  element 
in  that  body  cannot  escape  attention.  This 
omission  may,  perhaps,  appear  trifling  when  the 
eaccess  of  the  celebration  will  come  to  be  counted 
up,  bub  it  is  somewhat  in  contradiction  with  the 
avowed  object  of  the  exhibition  that  the  im. 
portant  factor, — the  toiling  printer, — should  have 
thus  been  entirely  overlooked,  not  to  say  nneere- 
monioualy  elbowed  out.  This  is  all  the  more 
unfortunate  as  the  benefit  which  it  is  hoped  will 
be  derived  from  the  exhibition  for  the  Printers' 
Pension  Fund  will  in  a great  measure  depend  on 
the  aid  given  to  it  by  the  trade.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  neglect  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  their  betters  by  the  printers  will  be  resented, 
a feeling  of  apathy  may  take  the  place  of  any 
small  interest  that  may  have  been  felt  in  the 
matter,  and  an  important  object  of  the  exhibi- 
tion,  au  increase  in  the  funds  of  the  Printers’ 
Pension  Corporation,  may  suffer  by  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  fears  may  be 
falsified  by  the  result  of  the  exhibition,  and  that 
the  printers  will  look  over  the  slight  thus  put 
upon  them.  For  our  own  part,  we  will  at  present 
do  DO  more  than  echo  the  words  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,— “The  exhibition  is  open.  May 
it  prosper ! " 


ST.  AGNES,  KENNINGTON  PAEK. 

The  church  we  have  illustrated  was  ooiu 
orated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  the  Lo 
Bishop  of  London.  The  group  of  buildings 
which  it  forms  part  occupies  a very  advantageo 
position,  fronting  the  central  avenues  of  Ke 
niogton  Park.  The  site  has  frontages  towar 
the  Farmer’s-road,  and  the  street  now  in  pp 
gresB  to  be  named  Kennington  Park  Gardei 
The  western  frontage,  facing  the  park,  is  ooo 
pied  by  the  vicarage-house. 

Immediately  behind  the  vicarage  rises  t 
west  front  of  the  church.  A spacious  arohi 
passage  through  the  bouse  gives  a view  of  tl 
great  west  doorway  of  the  church,  and  affort 
an  approach  to  it,  suitable  for  use  upon  ooo 
sions  of  ceremony.  The  church  itself  is  capab 
of  seating  1,200  persons,  and  it  has  beenerecU 
at  a coat  of  about  13,0001,  (exclusive  of  the  su 
paid  for  the  site;  the  east  window,  which  co 
1,0001.;  and  the  font,  altar,  bell,  heating  app 
ratus,  chairs,  kneelers,  &o.,  provided  at  an  add 
tional  expense,  in  all,  of  about  4001.).  I 
internal  length  is  about  140  ft.,  and  its  clei 
breadth,  63  ft.  The  aisle  walls  are  32  ft.  : 
height,  and  the  nave  walls,  50  ft.  The  nai 
ceiling,  which  is  boarded  and  painted,  rises  to 
height  of  65  ft.  above  the  floor,  and  the  extern 
ridge  is  about  75  ft.  above  the  pavement.  Tl 
chancel  roof  is  of  the  same  height.  The  olei 
width  of  the  nave  is  24  ft.  6 in.  Following  tl 
contour  of  the  site,  the  chancel  is  defleote 
several  feet  to  the  south  of  the  central  line  c 
the  nave,  as  in  many  ancient  chnrohes.  Th 
aisles  are  continued  almost  to  the  east  end  of  tl 
ohancel,  but  narrow  transepts  mark  the  sepan 
tion  of  the  nave  and  the  choir.  The  main  roof: 
oontinnons  from  end  to  end  externally  ; a ston 
bell-cot  rises  from  it  over  the  chancel  arch. 

The  ohuroh  depends  for  effect  upon  its  pn 
portions  and  large  dimensioos,  and  not  npo 
delicate  details.  The  materials  are  red  brie 
from  Suffolk  and  Hampshire,  with  Bath  ston 
dresBings,  The  aisle  roofs  are  covered  wit 
zinc,  the  main  roof  with  Staffordshire  tilei 
Internally,  the  effect  is  that  of  spaciousness  an 
height.  The  walls  are  plastered.  Itisintende 
to  build  at  the  west  end  a stone  gallery,  tb 
centre  pillar  of  which  is  to  be  carried  up  to  snji 
port  wooden  groining,  above  the  heads  of  thi 
two  lofty  west  windows,  above  which  will  b| 
placed  the  bell. chamber.  This  gallery  will  iil 
crease  the  accommodation  by  about  200  sii! 
tings.  t 

Thestyle  of  buildingis  English  Middle  Pointei 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  traceries  c 
the  windows  form  a principal  ornament  of  th 
interior.  The  east  end  is  occupied  by  a loft 
window  of  six  lights.  This  is  filled  with  etaine< 
glass,  designed  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  of  th 
Incarnation  and  of  the  Atonement.  It  has  beei 
executed  by  Mr.  0.  E.  Kempe,  of  Beaumont 
street,  Cavendish-cquare,  and  forms  a memoria 
of  a lady,  now  deceased,  who  has  been  thi 
principal  benefactress  of  the  churoh. 

The  altar.table  stands  in  advance  of  the  eas 
end,  agaioBt  a acreen  wall  which  is  pierced  b’ 
two  small  doorways;  behind  this  wall  is  1 
passage  which  connects  the  clergy  and  ohoi 
vestries. 

The  chancel  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  ai 
open  screen  of  which  only  the  constrnctiona 
portion  (upon  which  the  decorative  detail  is  U 
be  built  up)  is  at  present  erected.  Across  thi 
top  of  the  screen  runs  the  organ-loft.  The  orgai 
(the  case  of  which  is  merely  temporary)  oconpiet 
the  north  end  of  this  gallery,  standing  under  thi 
arch  which  opens  into  the  north  transept,  i 
similar  arch  upon  the  sonth  eide  may  be  madi 
use  of  hereafter  for  an  extension  of  the  iuBtra 
ment,  the  trackers  being  carried  under  the  flooi 
of  the  organ-gallery.  The  loft  itself  is  U 
afford  convenient  space  for  an  orchestra  whei 
required. 

The  walla  and  pillars  of  the  nave  are  ooveret 
to  a height  of  8 ft.  by  wooden  panelling,  thi 
decoration  of  which  is  not  yet  completed.  Thil 
treatment  will  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  congre 
gation.  The  floor  is  laid  with  Portland  cemen' 
divided  into  panels  by  narrow  bands  of  stone 
and  chairs  are  used  throughont.  The  warming 
is  by  hot-water  coils  placed  above  the  floo; 
against  the  side  walls,  no  floor  gratingo  what  I 
ever  being  used.  It  has  been  carried  ont  bj 
Messrs.  Berry,  of  Eegent-street,  Westminster 
who  have  also  executed  the  gaswork.  The  font 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  western  part  of  tbi 
church  upon  steps  of  red  Mansfield  stone.  Ii 
addition  to  three  large  entrances  placed  at  thii 
end  of  the  chnroh,  doors  are  provided  in  eaol 
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ranaepfc  for  exit  in  case  of  any  emergency.  The 
rhole  of  the  sittings  are  free  and  nnappro- 
)riated. 

To  the  east  of  the  choroh  are  the  sohools, 
orming  part  of  the  gronp.  Tliey  will  acoommo- 
late  360  children,  and  have  been  erected  at  a 
!0st  of  3,07GL  This  is  at  the  rate,  exolnding  the 
mrchase  of  the  site,  of  about  81.  lls.  per  child. 

The  foundations  of  the  church  were  put  in  by 
Jessrs.  Dove,  of  Islington.  The  sohools  and  car- 
!nsB  of  the  church  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
'?ibl6tt,  of  Holloway  5 the  finishing  of  the  church 
md  the  vioarage-house  by  Messrs.  Hill,  Higgs, 
c Hill,  of  South  Lambeth.  Messrs.  Holden,  of 
tVood-streeb,  Westminster,  have  executed  the 
:inc  work  j and  the  organ  is  .by  Messrs.  Walker, 
)f  Francis-street,  Tottenham  Court-road.  Mr. 
iaberry  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works  through- 
>ut. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  jun., 
j’.S.A.,  of  Duke-street,  Portlaud-place. 


A CAXTON  MEMOKTAL. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents 
Daxton  sitting  at  bis  printing-press,  Westmin- 
:ter,  in  the  act  of  printing  “The  Game  and 
Piajeof  the  Chesse,”  an  illustrated  book  pub- 
ished  in  1474  with  solid  type  blocks.  The  details 
ire  taken  from  a out  in  Wynkjn  de  Worde's 
vork.  This  engraving  is  from  a panel  of  sculp- 
iUre  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley  for 
lib  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  for  the 
loor-head  of  the  new  library  at  Eaton  Hall,  now 
)oing  executed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Alfred 
rVaterhouse. 


.NTERESTING  ENGINEERING  EVIDENCE 
ON  THE  THAMES  PREVENTION  OP 
FLOODS  BILL. 

Tjie  evidence  given  by  several  engineers  of 
imiuence  on  the  Thames  River  (Prevention  of 
i’loodp)  Bill,  which  was  under  investigation 
tefore  the  Parliamentary  Committee  for  nine 
lays,  and  which  has  just  been  withdrawn  by  the 
letropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  the  present  in 
onsequence  of  the  decision  as  to  the  payment  of 
he  c::Bt  of  the  proposed  works,  is  of  a highly 
nteresting  character,  when  viewed  from  a 
oientific  point,  and  as  bearing  upon  tidal  action 
n the  Thames,  in  connexion  with  the  Victoria 
ind  the  two  other  embankments. 

Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  engineer  to  the  Metro- 
>olitan  Board,  was  three  days  under  examina- 
,ion,  in  the  course  of  which  ho  gave  some 
'emarkable  facts  in  connexion  with  extraordinary 
ligh  tides  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Thames 
10  far  back  as  nearly  800  years  ago.  In  the  year 
1099  there  was  a very  high  tide,  when  the  river 
)auk8  overflowed.  In  1235  the  tide  rose  so  high 
it  WeBtuiinater  that  the  lawyers  were  brought 
lutof  the  Hall  in  boats.  In  1238  Westminster 
Palace  was  flooded.  In  1242  the  banks  burst, 
md  the  conntry  was  under  water  for  six  miles, 
[n  1555  Westminster  Hall  was  again  flooded. 
In  1663  was  recorded  the  greatest  tide  that  was 
3ver  then  remembered  in  England,  all  White- 
lall  having  been  drowned  j and  taking  the  levels 
)f  the  lowest  parts  of  Whitehall,  this  appears  to 
lave  been  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  above  Trinity  standard, 
[n  1732  a high  tide  overflowed  Wapping  and 
fooley-street.  In  1762  the  tide  flowed  into 
IVestminster  Hall,  covering  the  floor  to  the 
lepth  of  4 ft.  Subsequently  there  were  various 
ligh  tides  until  they  came  to  1791,  when  a high 
lood  overflowed  the  banks  above  Westminster 
Bridge.  In  Palace-yard  it  was  2 ft.  deep.  The 
Star  newspaper  of  the  3rd  of  February,  1791, 
•eoorded  that  “ boats  came  through  the  passage 
)f  Old  Palace-yard  from  the  Thames,  and  round 
ip  to  Westminster  Hall  gate.  The  two  Scotland 
Vards,  Privy-gardens,  Whitehall,  were  under 
rvater,  and  many  parts  rendered  impassable  for 
iwo  hours.  Westminster  Hall  suffered  much  j 
>he  water  ran  in  at  the  great  door  for  upwards 
if  an  hour,  and  was  up  to  the  second 
step  leading  to  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.’' 
Da  the  28th  of  December,  1821,  a high 
ipring  tide  flowed  over  the  banks  and  wharfs 
oetween  Westminster  and  Chelsea  Hospital, 
lausing  great  destruction  of  property.  In  Mill, 
lank  the  water  was  so  high  that  it  ran  in  at 
;he  carriage-doors  of  such  vehicles  as  persisted 
in  passing  that  way,  and  boats  were  used,  pass- 
ing to  and  fro,  and  carrying  the  inhabitants  to 
lud  from  their  homes.  NearVauxhall  Bridge  it 
hurst  the  bank,  and  the  water  dashed  along  with 
a cataract  fury  and  overwhelming  quantity,  lay- 
ing under  water  the  market-gardens  and  fields, 


and  the  lower  portions  of  the  houses  in  the  die- 
trict.  In  all  he  had  a record  of  between  sixty 
and  seventy  extraordinary  high  tides.  In 
January,  1850,  the  tide  rose  to  3'66  above 
Trinity  high-water  level.  In  November,  1852, 
it  rose  to  3 75;  in  1854  to  above  Trinity. 
Then,  in  18G3,  it  rose  to  3T7.  In  February, 
1868,  it  rose  to  3'58,  and  in  March,  1869,  to  a 
similar  height.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1874,  it 
rose  to  4'25.  On  the  15th  of  November,  1875,  it 
rose  to  4‘54,  which  was  the  highest  tide  on 
record ; and  on  the  2ad  of  January  last  it  rose 
to  4‘12 ; and  on  fonr  occasions  since  it  had  risen 
over  3 ft.  above  Trinity  high-water  mark.  It 
therefore  appeared  that,  extending  from  the 
year  1099  up  to  January  of  the  present  year, 
the  low  districts  abutting  upon  the  Thames  had 
periodically  been  subject  to  a flooding  caused  by 
an  overflow.  The  next  points  upon  which  Sir 
Joseph  was  examined  were  the  oompletion  of  the 
intercepting  main-drainage  system,  and  the  effect 
of  the  three  embankments  on  the  tides.  With 
respect  to  the  first  point,  he  stated  that  by  the 
year  1866  the  Metropolitan  Board  had  com- 
pleted their  intercepting  main-drainage  system, 
and  the  effect  of  that  as  regarded  the  river 
Thames  was  that  a very  large  body  of  sewage- 
water  which  formerly  flowed  into  the  Thames 
above  London,  amounting  to  607,000  tons  per 
diem,  was  diverted  to  a point  below  London,  and 
discharged  upon  the  ebbing  tide,  so  that  to  this 
extent  the  tendency  to  flooding  was  reduced  by 
those  works.  That  amount  of  sewage-water 
which  formerly  came  into  the  Thames  above 
London  was  larger  in  volume  than  the  amount  of 
water  which  formerly  found  position  on  the  sites 
of  the  three  embankments  which  had  been 
executed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board.  Taking 
the  total  area  of  the  embankments  up  to  the 
height  of  Trinity  high-water  mark,  and  reducing 
it  to  tons,  it  would  be  587,000,  or  somewhat  less 
than  the  quantity  removed  from  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Thames  by  the  Metropolitan  Main 
Drainage,  and  pumped  into  the  Thames  at  a 
lower  point.  The  total  area  which  had  been 
reclaimed  by  the  three  embankments  was  fifty, 
one  acres,  viz.,  thirty-five  acres  by  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  seven  acres  by  the  Albert  Embank- 
ment,  and  nine  acres  by  the  Chelsea  Embank, 
ment.  During  the  last  few  years  there  had  been 
a gradual  rising  and  a gradual  depression  of  the 
tides  within  tho  metropolitan  area,  but  that 
rising  and  depression  could  not  be  in  any  way 
attributable  to  the  construction  of  the  Thames 
embankments.  The  momentum  of  the  tidal 
wave  was  checked  by  the  friction  of  the  river- 
bed, by  obstructions  placed  across  the  river,  and 
by  the  laws  of  gravity,  and  removing  any  one 
of  those  obatractions  would  cause  a greater 
volume  of  tide  to  pass  up  the  river.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  removal  of  old  London  Bridge, 
old  Blaokfriara  Bridge,  and  old  Westminster 
Bridge,  all  of  which  were  obstructions,  had  caused 
a very  much  larger  volume  of  tidal  water  to  pass 
up  the  river  than  passed  up  formerly.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  effect  of  the  construction  of 
the  embankments  bad  been  to  introduce  a new 
obstruction  to  the  tidal  range.  The  prevalent 
idea  seemed  to  have  been  that  the  embankments, 
by  narrowing  the  channel,  poshed  over  the 
water,  or  something  of  that  kind,  to  the  south 
side,  but  that  could  not  be  so,  becanse  taking 
that  view  of  it,  supposing  it  were  possible  that 
it  could  be  pushed  over  in  that  way,  by  being 
put  into  a narrower  space,  it  would  be  found  that 
at  Southwark  Bridge,  at  the  present  time,  which 
was  below  the  Victoria  Embankment,  there  was 
only  a waterway  of  14,200  superficial  feet, 
whereas  opposite  to  the  Embankment,  which 
was  at  a higher  point  than  Southwark  Bridge, 
that  tide  which  had  passed  through  an  area  of 
14,000  ft.,  had  there  to  expand  itself  into  areas 
varying  from  19,000  ft.  to  20,000  ft.,  taking  the 
narrowest  to  the  widest  point.  The  examination 
of  the  witness  was  next  directed  to  the  remedies 
against  futore  floodiogs,  when  be  stated  that 
they  lay  in  the  raising  of  the  walla  of  the  different 
wharfs  and  river  frontages  by  the  owners  and 
different  parishes,  which  was  a simple  matter. 
Several  owners  had  already  done  the  work,  in- 
cluding the  London  and  South  Western  Railway 
Company,  the  London  and  Brighton  Company, 
and  others ; and  he  was  informed  that  the 
Admiralty  proposed  to  raise  the  Royal  Victualling 
Yard  at  Deptford  to  a proper  height,  and  also 
that  the  Corporation  intended  to  do  the  same 
thing  as  to  the  Foreign  Cattle  Market.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  inundations,  and  the  remedy  which 
he  bad  suggested  to  provide  against  them  in 
future,  he  was  of  opinion  that  such  a Bill  as  that 
before  the  Committee  should  be  passed. 


The  witness  was  examined  at  great  length  be 
no  less  than  nine  counsel,  and  here  it  may  by 
stated  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
petitions  against  the  Bill,  inolnding  eight  from 
the  vestries  and  district  boards  of  works ; also 
from  the  Millwall  Dock  Company,  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Dock  Company,  the  London  and  St. 
Katharine’s  Dock  Company,  the  Conservators  of 
the  Thames,  and  several  private  firms.  Fonr. 
teen  of  the  petitioners  were  represented  by 
coQDSel,  and  altogether  twenty  counsel  were  en. 
gaged  in  the  case,  in  addition  to  fourteen  agents. 
The  opposition  to  the  Bill  was  upon  the  doable 
grounds  that  the  embankments  bad  oontribnted 
to  the  flooding,  and  that  the  cost  of  works  to 
prevent  further  inundations  ought  not  to  fall  upon 
the  parishes  aud  individuals,  but  on  the  metro- 
polis generally. 

In  the  course  of  his  cross-examination  by  the 
varioDS  counsel.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  denied 
that  the  Thames  Embankments  had  had  the 
effect  of  raising  the  tides.  They  had  increased 
the  velocity  of  the  stream,  but  had  decreased  the 
volume  of  water.  When  he  designed  the  Victoria 
Embankment  it  was  done  in  view  of  past  ex. 
perionce  as  to  tides.  The  embankment  was  oou- 
etruoted  at  such  a level  as  was  considered 
necessary  to  keep  out  the  tides,  bat  since  it  bad 
been  completed  reoent  experience  of  tides  had 
shown  that  they  rose  higher,  and  subjeoted  the 
district  to  more  lisk  of  flooding  than  they  bad 
reason  to  expect.  The  Victoria  Embankment 
cost  1,249,6191.  I the  Albert  Embankment 
1,020,0001. ; and  the  Chelsea  Embankment 
33,OOOL,  out  of  which  several  sums  there  was  to 
bo  a return  for  lands  let.  He  thought  it  was 
perfectly  fair  that  the  owners  of  wharfs  should 
pay  for  the  requisite  works.  The  wharfingers 
obtained  special  advantages  by  being  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  No  doubt  there  were  many 
persona  living  behind  the  wharfingers  who  would 
benefit  by  the  construction  of  the  works  neces- 
sary to  stop  the  floods.  He  had  suggested 
three  schemes  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  one  being  the  construotion  of  a long 
embankment,  which  would  cost  4,000,0001.  or 
5,000,0001,  ; another  being  a system  of  embank, 
ment  which  would  cost  only  a tenth  of  that 
sum  ; and  the  third  being  a system  of  patch- 
work,  which  would  be  effectual,  bat  somewhat 
unsightly. 

Mr.  Henry  Law,  C.E.,  Memb.  Inst.  C.E.,  was 
next  examined,  aud  stated  that  bis  acquaintance 
with  the  river  Thames  commenced  in  1837,  when 
he  became  a pupil  of  Sir  Mark  Isambard  Brunei, 
and  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  of  which  he  was  anhsequently  one  of 
the  assistant  engineers.  In  the  years  1843, 1844 
and  1845  he  was  engaged,  under  the  directions 
of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Page,  in  taking  sound, 
inga  of  the  river,  and  under  Mr.  Page’s  direction 
he  prepared  and  made  the  surveys  for  the  first 
Thames  Embankment  prepared  by  the  Metro, 
politan  Improvement  Commissioners,  who  sat  in 
connexion  with  the  Woods  and  Forests.  He 
also  prepared  the  designs  for  the  Chelsea  Sue. 
pension  Bridge,  and  the  new  bridge  at  West* 
minster,  under  Mr.  Page’s  direction.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  bis  time  had  been  spent  opon  works 
in  connexion  with  the  river  Tbames.  He  con. 
sidered  that  the  causes  of  flooding  in  the  Thames 
were  produced,  first,  by  the  friction  of  the  bed 
having  decreased ; also  by  local  obatrnotiona 
having  been  removed  ; by  vessels  which  formerly 
lay  between  Deptford  and  London  Bridge  having 
been  taken  away  ; by  the  increased  amount  of 
npland  water  sent  down,  and  by  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  drainage  of  the  valley  of  the 
Thames.  In  bis  opinion  the  Thames  Embank, 
ment  had  certainly  not  in  any  way  contributed 
to  the  overflow  of  the  river,  nor  had  the  sabsti- 
tution  of  solid  ground  for  water,  in  the  case  of 
Victoria,  Albert,  and  Chelsea  Embankments, 
produced  that  result.  The  effect  of  the  con. 
Btraotion  of  the  Embankment  had  not  been  to 
deflect  the  tidal  current  to  tho  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  A stream  always  endeavoured 
to  ran  in  a straight  line,  and  if  the  river 
bends  it  keeps  impinging  against  tho  couoave 
side  in  its  efforts  to  produce  a straight  line  ; 
it  always  flows  along  the  concave  side  of  the 
river.  Before  the  embankment  was  made  the 
wharfs  projected,  and  barges  occupied  the  space, 
both  of  which  did  tend  to  deflect  the  water  into 
the  middle  of  the  stream ; but  now  that  a smooth 
wall  had  been  put  in,  the  stream  ran  along  the 
smooth  wall,  and  there  could  be  no  influence 
tending  to  deflect  it  across.  Direct  oalculation 
showed  that  the  effect  of  the  constrnotion  of  the 
Thames  Embankment  bad  been  to  reduce  the 
I level  of  the  water  both  above  and  below  the 
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embanked  portion.  Ha  had  come  to  the  ooncln- 
BioQ  that  Tvitboat  some  such  power  as  the  Bill 
contemplated  it  would  be  impossible  to  compel 
the  whole  of  the  wharfingers  and  owners  of 
property  to  raise  their  banks,  and  that  if  at 
certain  points  there  were  defaulters,  the  work 
done  by  the  others^  would  be  very  much  vitiated, 
u id  the  good  eff'Ct  resulting  diminished.  He 
till  lOght  the  construction  of  a general  and  uniform 
e nbankment  to  effect  the  objects  contemplated 
by  the  B.ll  simply  impossible,  considering  the 
conditions  of  the  river  and  the  purpose  it  now 
served  as  a great  highway  for  the  commerce  of 
the  port.  Tue  carrying  out  of  such  au  embank, 
ment  would  take  away  all  the  waterside  promises 
and  convert  (hem  into  a road.voy,  they  could  not 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  becain^e  a 
road  would  intervene  between  the  rivtr  and  the 
warehouses.  It  would  destroy  all  the  trade 
interests  in  the  Port  of  London,  and  the  amount 
of  compensation  to  be  paid  aloue  would  make  it 
quite  prohibitory. 

In  oroFS-examinati  in  by  Mr.  B'hier,  Q.C.,  the 
witness  stated  that  it  might  h'-  m-  might  not  be 
j list  to  oast  upon  an  individual  the  necessity  and 
cost  of  executing  protective  works  upon  his  own 
property  for  the  improvement  of  the  metropolis 
generally.  It  must  depend  entirely  upon  the 
proportionate  good  which  he,  in  common  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  metropolis,  would  derive  from 
a public  improvement,  and  the  particular  injury 
ho  sustained. 

Mr,  James  Abernetby,  C.E.,  and  at  present  a 
vice-president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  E.igi- 
ueers,  was  nort  examined,  and  stated  that  for 
thirty  years  past  he  bad  bad  great  experience 
in  the  regul-ition  of  tidal  waters,  and  had  for  a 
long  period  been  acquainted  with  the  River 
Thames.  He  agreed  with  the  last  two  witneeses 
as  to  the  causes  which  bad  increased  floods  in 
the  Thames,  namely,  the  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions from  the  bed  of  the  river.  Tnese  oanses 
were  all  entirely  independent  of  any  embank- 
ment  that  bad  been  made.  The  effects  of  the 
embankment  would  not  at  all  add  to  those 
causes.  Si-tting  aside  soientifio  questions  as  to 
the  increase  of  floods,  he  would  simply  point  out 
one  or  two  facta.  The  high  tide  which  occurred 
in  June,  1875,  rose  4 ff.  6 in.  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Mill  wall  Dock-i,  and  although  no  embankment 
similar  to  the  Toaraee  Embankment  existed  at 
that  part  of  the  river,  the  tide  rose  over  the 
quays  of  that  dock,  and  that  had  necessitated 
the  raising  of  the  quays  to  the  height  of  15  in. 
above  the  original  level,  that  dock  being  between 
three  and  four  miles  below  the  Thames  embank- 
ments. Again,  at  the  Victoria  Dock,  below 
Blaokwall,  or  eight  miles  below  the  embank- 
mentF,  the  tide  also  rose  above  the  level  of  the 
quay  of  the  outir  basin,  and  inundated  the 
ufljoining  buildings  and  lands,  and  they  had  also 
been  obliged  to  raise  the  level  of  their  quays  at 
that  point  from  18  in.  to  2 ft.  All  that  tended 
to  show  that  the  increased  level  of  the  Thames 
was  general,  and  not  confined  to  the  section 
occupied  by  the  Thames  embankments.  There 
was  n general  cause,  followed  by  a general  effect. 
The  vertical  walls  of  the  embankments  were  no 
cause  for  increasing  the  flooding.  The  effect  of 
these  vertical  walls  had  been  to  increase  the 
hydraulic  mean  depth,  and  to  give  an  accelera- 
tion to  the  current,  but  inasmuch  as  the  area  had 
been  lessened  the  increased  velocity  of  the 
current,  due  to  the  diminished  area,  did  not  pass 
such  a quantity  of  water  into  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  river  as  passed  up  the  channel  previously 
to  the  Thames  Embankment  being  formed,  when 
the  velocity  was  less  and  the  sectional  area 
more. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Barlow,  C.E.,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Eoginedrs, 
was  next  called,  and  said  that  his  special  expe- 
rience of  the  Thames  dated  bac-k  to  1830.  He 
also  agreed  with  the  other  soientifio  witnesses 
that  the  removal  of  such  important  obstructions 
ns  ihe  old  London,  Blackfriars,  and  Westminster 
bridges  had  been  to  give  a mnch  greater  im- 
petus to  the  tidal  way  up  the  river.  lu  the  case 
of  the  Thames  he  had  had  a very  ancient  ac- 
quaintance with  it.  He  accompanied  his  father 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  experiment  made  for  the 
removal  of  old  London  Bridge,  having  regard  to 
the  possible  efl'ects  of  its  removal.  He  agreed 
with  the  views  previously  expressed,  that  the 
efl-ot  of  the  coDStructim  of  the  main  drainage 
system  had  been  to  abstract  a larger  quantity  ox 
water  discharged  at  another  point  tbau  bad  been 
absorbed  by  the  formation  of  the  three  embank- 
ments. The  increased  level  in  the  height  of  the 
tide  wh’oh  had  taken  place  since  the  formation 
of  the  embankments  was  not  confined  to  the  par- 
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ticular  section  of  the  river  where  the  embank- 
ments existed.  He  had  noticed  the  effect  of  the 
floods  throughout  the  whole  distance  from  Eulbam 
to  Woolwieb,  which  would  be  eight  miles  below 
the  lowesu  point  of  the  Thames  Eoibaiikment, 
aud  bearing  in  mind  those  distances,  the  con- 
struction of  the  embankment  oonld  have  had 
□othing  to  do  wifi  the  raising  the  level  of  the 
river  at  those  points.  H)  did  not  consider  that 
the  causes  which  had  contributed  to  produce 
floeding  in  the  metropolis  had  come  to  an  end.  As 
improvements  iu  draimgnand  other  works  were 
carried  on  in  the  upland  districts,  be  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  severity  of  floods  wonld 
increase. 

In  consequence  of  the  Parliamentary  com. 
uiittee  having  passed  a resolution  to  the  effect 
chat  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ought  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  works  at  the  cost  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board's  area,  no  further  scientific 
evidence  was  taken  on  either  side,  and  the  Bill 
is  withdrawn  for  the  session. 


THE  ROYAL  FUNERAL  EFFIGIES  IN 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

There  is  still  a nook  in  Westminster  Abbey 
which  is  not  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  is, 
consequently,  but  little  known,  though  it  con- 
tains  relics  of  exceeding  interest.  We  allude  to 
the  small  chantry,  or  upper  chapel,  in  which  are 
now  preserved  the  wax  and  wooden  effigies  of 
several  of  our  kings  and  queens  that  have  been 
used  in  the  royal  funora’s  in  former  ages.  Tne 
sight-poers  of  the  present  day  are  not  aware  of 
the  existence  oFthese  mnmoriuls,  though  country 
visitors  to  Lindou,  in  old  times,  placed  them  in 
rho  same  rank  of  wonde’^s  as  that  they  assigned 
to  the  lions  in  the  Tower.  Goldsmith’s  Chiue.'e 
philosopher  alludud  to  them  vaguely  -when  be 
wrote,  referring  to  an  iron  ga^^e  iu  the  sacred 
edifice  where  threepence  were  demanded  of 
him, — “I  expected,  upon  paying  here,  to  see 
something  extraordinary,  siuoe  what  I had  seen 
for  nothing  filled  me  wi'  h so  much  surprise.  But 
in  this  I was  disappointed  : there  was  little 
more  within  than  black  coffins,  rusty  armour, 
tattered  standards,  and  some  few  slovenly  figures 
iu  wax.”  These  figures  are  uow,  as  we  have 
indicated,  separated  from  this  companionship, 
and  placed  in  their  glass  oases  and  cupboards  iu 
Abbot  lalip’s  chantry.  This  chapel  is  in  the 
north  aisle  of  the  choir.  It  is  approached  by  a 
low  door,  which  gives  access  to  a winding  stair 
that  leads  up  to  it. 

Oue  side  of  the  chantry  ’consists  'of  open 
arches,  from  which  the  abbey  can  be  viewed. 
The  cases  are  ranged  round  the  four  sides,  how- 
ever,  and  one.  raised  on  a stand,  containing  an 
effigy  of  the  Duke  of  Buckiugbam,  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  floor.  As  we  enter,  we  stand 
before  the  effigy  of  Queen  Anne.  A cloud  of 
remembrances  come  to  mind  as  we  gize  upon 
the  kindly  pule  face  and  somewhat  homely  form, 
set  out  with  its  brocaded  silk  robes,  and  pearl 
ornaments.  We  know  that  this  is  the  figure 
that  lay  upon  the  funeral  oar  of  the  royal  lady, 
and  that  the  dress  is  such  as  she  was  known  to 
wea*",  and  would  be  recognised  as  part  of  her 
presentment  by  the  silent  crowds  that  gazed 
upon  the  solemn  procession  ; the  same,  too,  that 
her  numerous  little  children,  all  Ijing  iu  a vault 
close  by,  would  have  recognised  bad  they  lived 
to  grow  to  the  age  of  recognition.  We  cannot 
look  upon  it  with  the  same  immovability  as  did 
the  Chinese  philosopher.  We  thiuk  of  the 
Augustan  age  over  which  she  presided,  her 
friendships,  her  tenderness,  her  bounty,  with 
peculiar  interest,  and  turn  from  it  with  lingering 
regret. 

Close  by  is  the  effigy  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
does  nob  represent  the  beautiful  being  we  might 
picture  as  the  “ fair  vestal  throned  in  the  west,” 
but  the  aged  lady  she  became  at  theclosa  of  her 
long  reign,  wrinkled  and  thin,  dressed  too  in 
brocaded  silk,  with  jewels  round  her  withered 
neck,  and  with  rosettes  on  her  high-heeled  shoes ; 
Hgaiu,  we  may  be  sure,  the  veritable  image 
of  the  presence  to  which  her  loving  lords  and 
CMommons  knelt.  Surely,  we  have  few  personal 
relics,  in  the  land,  of  greater  interest. 

Effigies  of  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  and  her 
son  are  also  preserved  here,  dressed  as  magni- 
ficently as  the  royal  ladies,  mute  evidences  of 
the  coDsideration  enjoyed  by  them.  Stauoing 
near  the  recumbent  effigy  of  the  Duke  of  Buok- 
iogbam  is  the  effigy  of  King  Charles  II.  It  is 
erect  and  life-like;  more  dusty,  perhaps,  than 
the  reet,  but  enabling  us  to  realise  exactly  and 
vividly  the  popular  monarch  as  he  walked  about 
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Sb.  James’s  Park  feeding  tbe  ducks  at  the  decoy 
or  sauntered  down  the  Mall,  or  round  Rosa- 
mond’s Pond.  ” No  kind  of  danger,  James, ” he 
might  be  saying,  “ no  kind  of  danger,  James,  for 
I am  sure  no  man  in  England  will  take  away  my 
life  to  make  you  king.”  || 

Near  to  King  Charles  is  a figure  representingB 
JvelfOn,  somewhat  short  of  stature,  sunburnt,  andll 
in  a naval  uniform.  It  appears  that  the  abbeyl 
was  comparatively  deserted  by  sightseers  aftei[| 
tbe  burial  of  this  hero  iu  St.  Paul’s,  and  ta 
attract  them  back  again,  the  officials  caused  this 
figure  to  be  made  and  dressed  iu  clothes  that  he 
bad  worn.  This  is  tbe  only  figure  belonging  to 
this  century. 

In  a closet,  by  tbe  side  of  the  case  that  con- 
tains  the  effigy  of  Queen  Anne,  are  placed  several 
unidentified  figures  made  of  wood,  stripped,  for 
the  most  part,  of  their  coverings,  though  in  two 
or  more  instances  still  possessing  s fragment  of 
the  garments  with  which  they  were  originally 
clothed.  In  one  of  these  instances  the  fragment 
in  question,  however,  is  but  an  indication  of  a 
gilded  crown.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
effi.^y  may  have  represented  Queen  Philippa, 
and  a slight  research  may  possibly  establish  this 
supposition  as  a fact,  though  it  is  believed  that 
effigies  were  first  used  at  the  burial  of  Henry  V. 
Previously,  the  k'uga  themselves  were  shown  to| 
tbe  people  in  their  royal  attire;  but  as  thatl 
monarch  died  at  Vinoennee,  this  custom  was! 
necessarily  abandoned,  and  on  the  arrival  of  theB 
procession  that  acoompaoied  his  remains  from 
Paris,  an  effigy  was  placed  on  the  funeral  car, 
which  was  followed  by  his  three  chargers  up  to 
the  altar.  This  effigy  is,  probably,  among  the 
little  gathering  thus  unceremoniously  stowed 
away.  The  absence  of  finish  to  the  features  ofj 
those  that  are  visible  in  the  dusk  of  their  reoessl' 
suggests  that  the  faces  may  have  been  onosi 
covered  with  wax  like  those  in  tbe  excellent  pr6>|' 
servation  we  have  mentioned. 

Altogether  the  collection  has  a singular  chartD.| 
It  brings  the  paet  before  us  as  vividly  aa  anyU 
enchantment  could  do,  and  with  greater  reality,! 
for  these  figures,  we  know,  belong  to  their  owui. 
time,  and  were  robed  in  their  own  time,  and  arel 
no  counterfeits  ns  far  as  costumes  and  acce6>| 
HOries  are  ooucerued.  In  the  lifetime  of  tbel 
originals,  we  call  to  mind,  the  abbey  was  but  a 
speck  on  the  vaFtness  of  their  possessions,  and 
now  these  semblances  are  but  specks  on  the 
vastneas  of  tbe  abbey,  occupying,  indeed,  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  space  dedicated  to  one  of 
its  abbots,  but  still  worthy  that  some  account 
ahould  be  taken  of  them,  and  care  exercised  that 
their  condition  should  not  suffer  from  neglect. 


TRB  GENTILI  MEMORIAL. 

A OATHERixQ  is  about  to  be  held  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Helen,  Bisbopagate,  of  persons  interested  I 
io  International  Law,  for  the  purpose  of  unveil, 
ing  a mural  mounmeut  recently  placed  in  that  |i 
church  in  memory  of  Alberico  Gentili,  whose  |i 
claim  to  be  at  least  one  of  tbe  founders  of  the  ' 
science  is  coming  now  to  be  generally  admitted.  !• 
Atben'ion  was  recalled  to  the  life  and  writings  ' 
of  this  remarkable  man  by  au  inaugural  lecture  x 
delivered  in  1871  by  Dr.  Holland,  professor  of 
International  Law  at  Oxford  ; and  committees 
were  soon  afterwards  formed  to  do  honour  to  the 
great  Italian,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  - 
also  in  Holland  and  in  England.  The  English 
committee,  of  which  H.R.H.  Prince  Leopold  is  ' 
president;  tbe  Right  Hun.  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  i' 
D-C.L.,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  chair-  ‘ 
man ; and  Signor  V.  de  Tivoli,  honorary  secretary,  > 
determined  a year  ago  to  commemorate  Gentili 
by  placing  a monument  in  tbe  church  where  he  ' 
was  buried,  and  by  procuring  the  publication  at 
Oxford,  aud  under  the  editorship  of  Professor 
Holland,  of  tbe  principal  work  of  Gentili,  the 
” De  Jure  Belli.” 

Alberico  Gentili  was  born  at  Sau  Ginesio  in 
tbe  year  1550,  and  graduated  D.C.L.  at  the  Uni.  l 
vereity  of  Perugia.  Obliged  to  fly  from  his  own  i 
country  on  account  of  his  Protestant  opinions,  r 
he  arrived,  in  1579,  in  England,  where  his  pro.  i 
found  legal  knowledge  procured  for  him  the 
notice  of  the  great  and  learned  in  London,  and 
at  Oxford,  where  he  became,  in  1587,  Regius 
Professor  of  Civil  Law.  In  the  following  year 
he  betiaii  the  publicatiou  of  the  ” De  Jure  Belli.” 
In  IGOS  he  died  in  London,  and  was  buried  in 
tbe  churchyard  of  St.  Ht-len'a,  at  a spot  now  ■ 
covered  by  tbe  bnildinga  of  St.  Heleu’s.place. 

The  monument  stands  next  to  the  altar.tombi 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  at  the  eastern  end  of  | 
the  wall  of  the  nuns’  choir,  where  space  for  it1 
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lasbeen  freelj  and  handsomely  accorded  by  the 
reotor  of  the  “Westminster  Abbey  of  the  City 
)f  London.” 

It  is  chiefly  of  veined  and  coloured  alabaster 
ind  black  marble,  and  is  partly  an  imitation  of 
1 smaller  one  now  in  the  ohancel  of  the  charoh, 
io  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Pickering  and  bis 
30D,  in  the  Palladian  style,  which  was  new  in 
Elngland  at  the  date  of  its  erection  in  1574 
Phis  style,  which  is  also  that  of  many  other 
oionomenrs  of  about  the  same  date  at  St.  Helen’s, 
i.'j  thus  suitable  to  the  nationality  of  Geutili,  and 
to  the  epoch  of  his  decease.  The  heraldry  con. 
3'S*^s  of  the  shields  of  the  ancient  and  honourable 
family  of  Gentili,  of  the  town  of  San  Genesio, 
and  of  the  Universities  of  Perugia  and  Oxford. 
Phe  inscription,  in  Latin,  wa*’,  for  the  most  part, 
composed  soon  after  the  death  of  Gentili  as  an 
epitaph,  and  may,  indeed,  have  been  actually 
placed  upon  the  slab  which  covered  the  grave, 
if  which,  however,  all  trace  has  long  been  lost. 
Phe  concluding  lines  were  added  by  Sir  Robert 
Pfaillimore. 

The  appearance  of  the  monument  is  pleasing, 
from  the  combination  of  the  materials, — coloured 
ilabaster,  black  marble,  and  rosso-antioo.  Their 
sffeot  is  heightened  by  the  gilding  and  em. 
blazonry. 

The  whole  work  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
well-known  sculptors,  Messrs.  Henry  Poole  & 
Sons,  of  Millbank,  Westminster. 


THE  LA.TE  MR.  E.  L.  ROUMIEU, 
ARCHITECT. 

0^  the  28th  nit.,  at  The  Cedars,  Harrow  Weald, 
the  residence  of  his  brother-in-law,  died  Mr! 
Robert  Lewis  Riumiea,  of  10,  Lancaster-place, 
Strand,  and  7,  St.  George’s-terrace,  Regent’s  Park, 
aged  sixty-two.  So  runs  an  announcement  which 
we  have  read  with  much  regret.  Mr.  Roumieu 
was  a pupil  of  the  late  Benjamin  Wyatt,  and  has 
steadily  pursued  bis  profession  for  a number  of 
j'ears,  for  a time  in  partnership,  but  mostly  in 
bis  own  name  alone.  His  works  have  been 
unmeroos.  They  comprise  restoration  and 
additions  to  “Franks,”  Kent;  restoration  of 
Kunsworth  Churoh,  Herts;  St.  Mark’s  Church 
and  Parsonage,  Tunbridge  Wells ; Manor  Park 
S'ltate,  Streatbam  ; Victoria  Ironworks,  Isle  of 
Dogs;  the  French  Hospital,  Victoria  Park;  St. 
Michael’s  Church,  Islington  ; the  Prudential 
Assurance  Office,  Ludgate  . hill ; Chambers, 
10,  Old  Broad. street;  Victoria  Wharf,  Upper 
rbaraes.street  j Messrs.  Woodall’s  Carriage  Fac- 
tory,  Orobard-Btreet;  E ist  St.  Panoras  Schools  ; 
Boarshead  Cbarabers,  34,  Eistcheap;  additions 
to  Brookshill  Harrow  Weald  ; additions  to  Itchel 
Manor  House,  Itohel,  Hants;  48  and  49,  Cheap, 
jide ; additions  to  Whitbourne  Hall,  near  Wor- 
cester;  “The  Lymes,”  Scanmore,  Middlesex; 
‘ The  Cedars,”  Harrow  Weald,  Middlesex;  addi! 
tionsto  “The  Priory”  (Sir  James  Knight  Bruce) 
Boehampton;  and  “The  Piiory,”  Wimbledon. 
Mr.  Roumieu  also  built  several  warehouses  for 
Messrs.  Crosse  & Blackwell,  and  also  stables 
for  the  same  firm  in  Crown-s-treet,  Soho;  and 
aad  in  course  of  erection  a warehouse  for 
ihera  in  Crown-street ; and  a warehouse  for 
Messrs.  Petty,  Wood,  & Co.,  Southwark  Bridge- 
road,  Southwark.  The  stables  in  Crown- 
itreet,  and  other  of  his  works,  have  been  illus- 
trated in  our  pages.  We  may  add  that  Mr. 
Roumieu  was  surveyor  to  the  Gas  Light  and 
Joke  Company’s  Estate  at  Beckton  ; the  French 
Hospital  Estate,  St.  Luke’s;  and  several  other 
jstates  in  and  near  London. 

His  son,  Mr.  Reginald  St.  Aubyn  Ronmien 
inoceeds  him,  and  has  our  good  wishes  for  a 
jroaperoua  career. 


AIREDALE  COLLEGE,  BRADFORD. 

Tub  new  Airedale  College  for  the  training  of 
Independent  ministers  was  formally  opened  on 
he  20ch  nit.  Toe  foundation-stone  of  the  build- 
ng  was  laid  m October, 1874,  and  the  structure  was 
completed,  so  far  as  to  admit  of  collegiate  duties 
leing  undertaken,  in  September  last.  Since  thai 
■ime  the  furnisbiDg  of  the  college  has  been  carried 
orward  and  completed.  The  site  has  been  well 
iihosen.  Standiog  well  up  above  the  Shipley 
I7ulley,  the  college  and  its  grounds  are  protected 
jo  great  measure  from  the  strong  westerly  winds 
ivhich  so  freely  played  upon  the  old  building  at 
iJnderoliffe.  The  site  has  also  another  advan. 
age,  inasmuch  as  the  building  has  a direct  out- 
ook  upon  the  riohly-wooded  slopes  of  Lister 


Park.  About  six  acres  were  purchased,  at  a cost 
of  abont  9,000i. ; but  it  is  intended  to  dispose  of 
nearly  one.half  of  the  land  fronting  to  Emma-lane 
•iS  sites  for  villa  residences.  The  principal  front 
of  the  college  is  to  the  sonlb,  or  towards  Lister 
Park,  the  extent  of  the  facade  being  abont 
200  ft.  The  style  is  Geometrical  Gothic.  Enter- 
ing  by  the  principal  doorway,  which  is  in  the 
.centre  of  the  building,  and  is  surmounted  by  an 
oriel  window,  the  visitor  is  admitted  to  the  vesti- 
bule, which  is  divided  from  the  hall  by  an  oak 
screen  and  foldiug-doors.  The  hill  is  spacious, 
and  crossed  by  corridors  right  and  left,  while  the 
grand  stairoaseistbrown  well  to  the  rear  ofthe  ball. 
Occupying  the  enst-rn  end  of  the  building,  and 
approached  by  the  right  corridor,  is  the  assembly- 
room,  60  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  an  extreme  height 
of  nearly  80  fc.  This  room  is  lighted  by  a large 
oriel  window  in  the  south  front,  several  two- 
light  windows  on  the  east,  and  a roae-wiudow  in 
the  northern  gable.  The  Piinoipal’s  residence, 
although  immediately  connected  with  the  Col- 
lege,  has  separate  entrances,  and  some  distinct, 
ness  is  also  given  to  this  part  of  the  building  in 
its  arohiteotural  treatment.  The  house  is  sur- 
mourned  by  a tower,  with  ornamental  iron 
cresting  and  flnials.  Class-rooms,  council-room, 
library,  and  numerous  other  apartments  are 
provided. 

The  floors,  doors,  and  casings  are  of  pitch  pine, 
which  has  been  extensively  used  throughout,  and 
has  generally  been  well  selected.  The  fittings 
and  furniture  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Mills  & Co.,  Bradford.  TOe  decorative  work  is 
of  the  simplest  character,  the  prevailing  colours 
used  being  a neutral  tint  approaching  to  grey 
green  for  the  upper  portions  of  the  walls,  with 
dados  of  Pompeian  red.  The  painter  and  dec-, 
rator  was  Mr.  E.  Harland,  of  Bradford.  Venti- 
lation  is  secured  by  independent  shafts,  conduct- 
ing the  fool  air  through  brass  gratings  in  the 
walls,  and  the  heating  is  effected  by  Huden’s 
combined  hot-air  and  water  apparatus.  The 
laying  out  of  the  College  grounds  has  been  done 
by  Mr.  T.  Clough.  The  principal  contractors  for 
the  building  were  Messrs.  Murgatroyd,  masons, 
Idle;  Messrs.  W.  & J.  Baanland,  joiners,  Brad, 
ford  ; Mr.  Rushworth,  plumber,  Shipley  ; Mr.  B. 
Dixon,  plasterer,  Bradford  ; Mr.  R.  Hird,  iron- 
founder,  Shipley;  and  Mr.  Smithies,  slater, 
Bradford.  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson,  of 
Bradford,  were  the  architects.  The  cost  of  the 
building,  the  furnishing,  the  laying  out  of  the 
grounds,  &o.,  is  stated  at  18,000Z. 


NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF 
COOKERY. 

The  annual  meeting  in  connexion  with  the 
above  school  was  held  on  Monday  afternoon,  at 
the  school,  in  Exhibition-road,  South  Kensington, 
under  the  presidency  ofthe  Duke  of  Westminster. 
The  Report  of  the  executive  Committee  stated 
that  the  school  had  now  become  self-sopporting. 
the  donations  being  only  621.  lls.  Her  Majesty’s 
CoromiBsioners  for  1851  had  kindly  advanced 
6001.  to  the  school  without  interest.  With  the 
aid  of  this  sum,  the  fees  for  local  teaching,  and, 
with  reduced  expenditure,  the  debts  of  the  school 
had  all  been  paid  off,  and  there  was  a work, 
iog  balance  at  the  banker’s.  The  schemes 
for  the  gradual  spread  of  the  teaching,  as  well  as 
the  better  training  of  teachers,  would  be  sup- 
parted  by  the  Committee,  as  they  were  aware 
that  these  points  must  be  well  attended  to  if 
the  school  was  to  maintain  its  place  in  the  esti- 
raatioQ  of  the  public.  The  receipts  for  the  years 
ending  the  Slat  day  of  March,  1875,  1876,  and 
1877  were  3,671Z.  53.,  3,018Z.  9d.,  and  3,698Z.7e. 
respectively  ; and  the  payments  were  2,479Z.  18a. 
in  1875,  3,292Z.  in  1876,  and  3,010(.  in  1877. 
The  noble  president,  in  opening  the  proceed, 
ings,  said  the  financial  position  of  the  associa. 
tion,  Qs  shown  in  the  report,  was  satisfactory. 

The  Hon.  P.  Leveson-Gower,  M.P.,  the  chair- 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  referred  co  the  great 
advantages  of  the  Association. 

Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  the  treasurer,  seconded  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  carried  unani. 
mously. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  on  the 
motion  of  Sir  Henry  Cole,  was  carried  by 
acclamation. 

Mr.  Godwin,  from  the  body  of  the  meeting, 
called  attention  to  the  want  of  proper  arrange- 
ments for  the  comfort  ofthe  ladies  who  attended 
the  classes ; and  it  was  stated  on  the  part  of  the 
Council  that  the  subject  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of. 


CONFERENCE  ON  TRADE  UNIONISM. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  a conference  on 
" Trade  Unions  and  the  Church,”  was  held  at  the 
Chapter-honse,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  in  continua- 
tion of  a series  of  conferences  that  have  taken 
place  between  clergymen  and  members  of  trade 
unions  and  others,  with  the  ostensible  object  of 
enabling  the  clergy  to  act  as  mediators  in  tiade 
disputes  or  otherwise.  The  Rev.  J.  Oakley,  of 
St.  Saviour’s,  Hoxton,  presided.  The  subjects 
indicated  for  discussion  were  “The  objeotions 
and  difficulties  of  employers  in  dealing  with 
trade  nnions  ; especially  the  practice  of  unionist 
workmen  striking  against  non-unionist  workmen, 
the  alleged  deterioration  of  work,  and  the 
emigration  of  Eoglish  trade,  considered  as  due 
to  trade  conflicts,  and  the  alleged  restraint  of 
individual  liberty.  A system  of  arbitration  and 
conciliation,  considered  as  an  end  to  which  all 
efforts  for  the  org-anisation  of  labour  shall  tend. 
Co-operation  considered  as  a solution  of  the 
labour  question.” 

The  Chairman,  in  opBning  the  proceedings, 
alluded  to  the  prejudice  existing  when  it  was 
thought  that  the  clergy  were  apathetic  in  snch 
matters,  or  sympathised  rather  with  the  em  ployer 
than  with  the  employed — with  the  rioh  rather 
than  the  poor.  Tne  desire  to  take  op  a right 
attitude  was  the  main  motive  of  the  conference, 
and  to  learn  from  both  sides  the  exact  state  of 
affairs  was  the  secondary  motive. 

Mr.  Doulton  then  opened  the  disoussion,  as  an 
employer  of  labour.  He  commenced  by  stating 
that  those  who  came  forward  to  interfere 
generally  ignored  the  laws  of  political  economy, 
and  were  disposed  to  look  at  the  mere  aenti- 
mental  side  of  the  question.  He  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  the  rise  m wages  was  due  much  more 
to  natural  causes  than  to  trade-unions;  and  in 
saying  this  he  was  not  saying  one  word  against 
them.  Referring  to  the  great  prevalence  of 
strikes  in  the  “Black  Country”  and  in  other 
places,  be  said  that  the  state  of  affairs  was  both 
injurious  to  the  employers  and  the  employed; 
and  alluding  to  his  own  case,  where  a dispute 
occurred  owing  to  his  refusing  to  discharge  two 
men  employed  in  a particular  class  of  woik,  he 
held  that  the  principle  of  individual  liberty  was 
there  assailed.  The  oiroumstanoes  were  unjusti- 
fiable, for  who  would  like  to  have  premises 
picketed  for  days  together  for  daring  to  do  what 
he  did  ? All  this  occurred  through  his  declining 
to  discharge  two  men  specially  skilled  for  the 
class  of  work  they  were  employed  upon,  and  ho 
thought  the  law  ought  not  to  allow  premises  to  be 
infested  as  his  were,  being  nothing  less  than  in. 
timidatinn.  With  reference  to  the  alleged 
deterioration  of  work,  workmen  were  unfairly 
blamed,  and  he  did  not  think  that  there  was  any 
deterioration  in  the  character  of  work. 

Mr.  Mundella,  M.P,,  felt  that  tho  clergy  might 
do  great  service  in  promoting  arrangements 
between  employers  and  employed.  He  had 
recognised  long  ago  the  state  of  things,  as 
regards  strikes,  referred  to  by  the  previous 
speaker.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Doulton’s  experience 
of  the  “ Black  Country,”  he  asked  what  was  tho 
condition  of  nail-makers  there.  Read,  he  said, 
the  report  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Government  in- 
speotor,  and  say  if  they  ought  not  to  be  ashamed 
that  in  a Christian  country  such  a state  of  things 
could  exist,  such  suffering,  such  poverty,  such 
degradation,  little  girls  from  eight  to  ten  years 
of  age  beginning  to  work.  The  building  trade 
was  behind  others  in  the  state  of  feeling  exist- 
ing between  employers  and  employed,  for,  in 
the  first  place,  it  did  not  feel  the  effects  of 
foreign  competition.  Dealing  next  with  the 
subject  of  piece-work,  Mr.  Mundella  agreed  that 
it  was  the  best  for  both  parties.  But  was  it  true 
that  trade-unions  were  opposed  to  piece-work? 
There  were  some  solitary  oases,  but  90  per  cent, 
of  the  industrial  exports  of  the  country  were 
paid  for  by  the  piece.  As  to  the  deterioration  of 
work,  ho  believed  British  manufactures  never 
were  turned  out  so  good  as  at  present ; while, 
at  the  same  time,  there  never  was  so  much 
rubbish  turned  out.  But  the  latter  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  workmen,  for  the  British  manafao- 
turer  was  only  too  ready  to  turn  out  what  there 
was  a demand  for.  In  oonolusiou,  Mr.  Mundella 
said  the  remedy  in  trade  disputes  was  for 
employers  to  meet  their  workmen  face  to  face, 
and  to  try  to  nuderstand  each  other.  Ua 
referred  to  how  the  Sheffield  manufacturers  ami 
their  workmen  thus  first  discussed  their 
grievanoes,  getting  to  a good  understanding, — 
a principle  which  had  extended  with  good  results. 

Mr.  Cremer  said  that  trade-unions  were  at 
variance  on  the  subjeot  of  piece-work,  the  objeo. 
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tion  DOt  being  to  the  eyetem,  bat  the  right  of 
employers  to  fix  the  price.  He  denied  that  the 
trade-anions  had  not  raised  wages,  for  when  did 
employers  when  doing  well  involuntarily  increase 
workmen’s  wages  ? Bub  employers,  when  trade 
was  bad,  with  a falling  market,  did  not  hesitate 
to  lower  the  wages. 

Mr.  Rodwell,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  protested  against  the 
particnlar  form  in  which  some  of  the  anions  were 
oondaoted, — all  in  favoar  of  the  employed,  and 
against  the  interest  of  the  employer.  There 
were  onions  and  onions,  some  deserving  of  sop- 
port  and  others  not.  Ho  thought  the  greatest 
misfortune  that  had  befallen  the  country  at  the 
present  time  was  that  Mr.  Mundella  and  others 
of  infioence  should  indulge  in  the  feeling  of  self, 
satisfaction  and  optimism,  saying,  “ We  oau  beat 
all  the  world.  English  workmen  can  take  care 
of  themselves.”  It  was  misleading,  as  he  be. 
lieved  that,  by  some  means  or  other,  a consider- 
able amount  of  trade  had  been  driven  out  of  this 
country.  It  would  be  better  to  drop  that  feeling 
of  self-satisfaction,  and  tell  the  people  that  they 
must  be  careful  to  do  nothing  that  wonld  put 
them  in  a worse  position  as  regards  foreign 
oonntries,  and  that  if  they  wished  to  hold  their 
own  they  must  not  introduce  any  artificial  system 
which  would  interfere  with  what  had  been  pro- 
perly called  the  inevitable  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  reason  why  this  optimism  should 
not  be  indulged  in  was  that  the  working  classes 
were  not  doing  their  duty  to  themselves.  He 
complained  that  trade-unions  reduced  all  to  one 
low  level,  not  allowing  any  workman  freedom  of 
action  to  do  so  much  work  as  he  felt  inclined,  if 
the  occasion  presented  itself.  Arbitration  was  a 
principle  no  employer  of  labour  should  ever 
admit;  in  a question  between  man  and  man  no 
one  should  iuterfere. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
Howard  addressed  the  meeting,  stating  that  he 
know  some  instances  of  wages  being  raised  with- 
out asking,  and  his  principle  was  to  pick  men 
and  pay  them  well. 

Mr.  Hazell  thought  the  limitation  by  trade- 
unions  of  the  number  of  apprentices  was  not 
right. 

Mr.  Hughes,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  said  he  looked  ou  a 
trade.union  as  a fighting  body, — as  an  army  not 
to  be  always  fighting,  but  watching  the  interests 
of  their  owo  side,  and  fighting  for  those  interests 
when  the  occasion  arose.  It  was  a sad  state  of 
things,  no  doubt ; and  he  looked,forward  to  the 
time  when  it  would  nob  be, — when  employers 
and  mPD  would  work  thoroughly  together.  He 
thought  in  the  meantime  there  was  no  other 
method  of  making  things  tolerable  bat  a system 
of  arbitration  and  conciliation. 

Mr.  Ludlow,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  King  afterwards 
briefly  addressed  the  conference. 


FINE  ART  EXHIBITION  AT  DERBY. 

The  new  bnildings  for  the  Derby  School  of 
Art  (which  were  illnstrated  and  described  in  the 
Builder  for  the  9th  alt.,  pp.  5S5-88)  were  opened 
on  the  27th  nit.  with  an  exhibition  of  works  of 
art  lent  by  various  friends.  The  exhibition  is 
said  to  be  a very  suocessfol  one.  In  the  North 
Gallery  is  hung  a collection  of  paintings  by 
Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Teniers,  Jan  Steen,  Gains- 
borough.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Vandyke,  Wright 
(a  local  artist),  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Frank  Hals,  io. 
The  pictures  in  this,  and  in  the  other  galleries 
also,  have  been  hung  by  Messrs.  Agnew,  of 
London  and  Manchester. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  presided  at  the 
opening  of  the  exhibition,  said: — Art  holds  so 
high  a place  among  the  subjects  to  which  the 
powers  of  the  mlud  can  be  directed,  that  any 
nation  which  is  indifferent  to  art  must  so  far 
lay  itself  open  to  the  taunt  of  being  content  to 
occupy  an  inferior  position  in  the  progress  of 
civilisation.  Independently  of  sooh  considera. 
tions  as  this,  and  looking  at  the  subject  from  the 
more  prosaic  and  matter-of-fact  point  of  view,  I 
believe  that  the  cultivation  of  art  is  of  essential 
importance  to  ns,  as  one  of  the  necessary  ele. 
ments  and  conditions  on  which  we  can  hope  to 
maintain  the  eminence  we  desire  to  hold  among 
the  great  manofactoring  nations  of  the  world. 
Art  embraces  a very  wide  range  of  subjects.  It 
embraces  elementary  drawing  as  well  as  mechani- 
cal and  architectural  drawing,  and  designing, 
modelling,  and  painting.  I believe  it  is  un. 
questionable  that  in  one  form  or  another  instruc- 
tion in  art  is  of  the  highest  importance  towards 
the  saccessfnl  proaeootion  of  almost  every  branch 
of  national  iuduetry.  In  some,  no  doubt,  the 
necessity  is  more  obvious  than  in  others, 


but  to  a greater  or  less  degree  instruction  in 
art  comes  into  operation  in,  I may  say,  almost 
every  branch  of  national  industry  and  manufac- 
ture. I have,  therefore,  viewed  with  very  great 
satisfaction  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  of 
recent  years  by  the  Government.  The  promotion 
of  instruction  in  art,  as  you  are  aware,  forms  a 
prominent  part  of  the  measures  of  an  educational 
character  instituted  by  the  Government,  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  those  measures  have 
been  attended  withanoh  great  sucoess.  I see,  from 
the  last  report  presented  to  Parliament  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  that  the  number 
of  students  in  this  country  who  are  receiving 
instruction  in  one  form  or  another  exceeds  450,000. 
Of  course  a large  proportion  of  those  are  only 
being  taught  the  primary  elements  of  drawing; 
but  not  only  is  this  largo  number  receiving  art 
instruction  in  one  form  or  another,  but  the 
number  is  continually  increasing,  and  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  the  merits  of  the  students 
are  most  decidedly  advancing.  Passing  from  the 
general  subject,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  say  a few 
words  with  reference  to  the  subject  with  which 
we  are  more  especially  oonoerned  this  morning, — 
the  Derby  School  of  Art  and  the  Exhibition 
which  I am  oommiasioned  to  open.  I am  glad 
to  say,  from  the  reports  presented  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  School  of  Art,  both  by 
the  committee  and  the  head-master,  as  well  as 
judging  from  what  may  be  collected  from  the 
Government  report,  to  which  I just  now  alluded, 
that  the  Derby  School  of  Art  holds  a very  satis- 
factory  position  among  other  institutions  of  a 
similar  character,  and  is  really  doing  very  good 
work.  This  is  the  more  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as 
the  work  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  under  dis- 
advantages, but  DOW  these  disadvantages  have 
been  removed  by  the  construction  of  this  building, 
and  I think  we  may  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  a very  large  and  important  measure  of  success. 

I am  very  glad  to  find  that  although  only 
six  or  seven  years  have  elapsed  since  you  had 
a Fine  Art  Exhibition  in  Derby,  you  have  again 
succeeded  iu  obtaining  a satisfactory  and  im- 
portant  colleotion  both  of  pictures  and  other 
works  of  art,  The  promoters  of  the  last  exhi- 
bitioD,  and,  I believe,  of  the  present,  have  very 
naturally  considered  it  desirable  to  a certain 
extent,  at  least,  to  give  the  collection  a Derby- 
shire character,  and  to  make  it  illustrative  of 
those  branches  of  art  in  which  the  county  has 
been  distinguished.  I have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  learning  how  far  that  object  has  been 
attained  on  the  present  occasion,  but  if  I re- 
member rightly  the  exhibition  on  the  last  occa- 
sion was  a marked  success  as  a Derbyshire 
exhibition.  At  that  time,  unfortunately,  it  was 
notorious  that  in  one  rrspeot,  namely,  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  the  neighbourhood  had 
lost  the  celebrity  which  at  one  time  it  held.  I 
was  reminded  the  other  day  of  what  fell  from 
me  on  the  last  occasion,  when  I referred  to  the 
fact,  at  the  same  time  expressing  a hope  that 
the  exhibition  then  about  to  be  opened  might 
have  some  effect  in  leading  to  a revival  of  that 
mannfacture.  Now  I have  been  told  within  the 
last  day  or  two  that  there  is  at  present  a good 
prospect,  or,  I may  say,  more  than  a prospect,  of 
the  re-establishment  of  the  porcelain  manufac- 
ture amongst  us.  I understand  it  is  a fact  that 
works  on  a considerable  scale  either  have  been 
already  established  iu  the  town,  or  are  likely  to 
be  BO  immediately,  and  I am  sure  it  will  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  we  all  hope  the  enterprise 
will  be  rewarded  with  complete  saccess. 


A DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  CONGRESS. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
in  connexion  with  the  educational  institutions  of 
Warwickshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Staffordshire, 
a congress  will  be  held  in  Birmingham  on  the 
18th  and  19th  inst.  with  a view  to  the  introduc- 
tion  of  domestic  economy  and  cookery  as  a branch 
of  general  education,  especially  in  the  public 
elementary  schools  throughout  the  country.  The 
subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  coming  congress 
are  food  and  cookery,  household  management, 
cleanliness,  health,  thrift,  needlework,  health  and 
sickness,  warming,  ventilation,  &o.  Papers  have 
been  prepared  by  Mias  Kenrick,  on  “Results  of 
Needlework  in  some  Elementary  Schools”;  by 
Miss  Mary  Wills,  Society  of  Arts  Examiner  in 
Domeetio  Economy,  on  “ Needlework  ” ; by  Mr. 
Joseph  Pope  on,  “ Clothing  and  its  Materials  ” ; 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  on  “Head  to 
Foot  Washing”;  by  Mrs.  Watson,  on  “The 
Methods  of  Training  Young  Servants  in  Habits 
of  Cleanliness  ” ; by  ihe  Rev.  Newton  Price,  of 


Watford,  on  “ Cooking  in  Elementary  Schools  ” 
by  Mr.  R.  Brown  Clayton,  on  “Experiences  ol 
Cookery  as  taught  in  Schools  ” ; by  Mr.  S 
Mitchell,  M.A.,  on  “The  Uses  of  the  Food  Col- 
lection  at  South  Kensiogtou  ” ; by  Mrs.  Charles 
Clarke,  on  “The  National  Training  School  of 
Cookery”;  by  Miss  Guthrie  Wright,  on  “The 
Art  of  Preparing  Food”;  by  Dr.  Wilson,  on 
“Errors  of  Diet”;  by  Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Bartley, 
on  “School  Savings  Banks”;  and  by  Dr.  Lang, 
ford,  on  “ A Birmingham  Board  School  Bank.” 

In  Section  B,  Professor  Huxley  has  a paper  on 
“Elementary  Instrnotion  to  Children  in  Phy- 
siology  ” ; Mrs.  W.  E.  Gladstone  one  on  " Nurs- 
iug  ” ; Miss  Helen  Taylor,  of  the  London  School 
Board,  one  on  " Nursing  in  connexion  with  Edn- 
catton  ” ; and  Mr.  Lawson  Tait  a paper  on 
“ Sickness,  and  how  to  provide  for  it.”  Mr. 
Rawlinson,  C.B.,  will  have  a paper  on  “ Bnildings 
for  Working  Men  ” ; Dr.  Alfred  Hill,  on  “ Honsa 
Drains  in  relation  to  Health”;  Jlr.  Frank 
Carson,  on  “ The  Appointments  and  Appearance 
of  the  Workman’s  Home”;  and  Captain  Galton, 
C.B.,  F.R.S.,  on  “ Warming  and  Ventilation.” 

In  seotiou  C papers  will  bo  read  by  Sir  Henry 
Cole,  K.C.B.,  on  “The  Practical  Development 
of  Elementary  Education  through  Domestic 
Economy  ” ; by  Mrs.  Fenwick,  of  Leeds,  “ On  the 
Teaching  of  Domestio  Economy  in  coni  unction 
with  Cookery  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools”;  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Fawnthorpe,  on 
“ Text-books  ” ; by  the  Rev.  E.  P.  M.  MacCarthy, 
on  “ Government  Grants”;  by  Miss  Sjnnot,  on 
“Female  Inspectors”;  and  by  ilr.  Charles 
Critohett,  B.A-,  on  “ The  Working  of  the  Examina- 
tions of  the  Society  of  Arts  iu  Domestio 
Economy.” 


SOCIETY  FOR  IMPROVING  THE 
CONDITION  OF  THE  LABOURING 
CLASSES. 

Toe  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  hold, 
June  29th,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

The  report,  which  was  read  by  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Charles  Payne,  stated  that  the  Streatham-  i 
street,  Bloomsbury,  property,  comprising  fifty- 
four  dwellings  for  families,  had  been  fully 
tenanted ; Portpool-lane,  accommodating  20 
families  and  128  single  women,  had  maintained 
satisfactory  oocnpation, — the  public  washhouse 
in  connexion  was  reported  as  largely  resorted  to 
and  useful;  Wild.oourt,  Drury-lane,  with  accom- 
modation'for  102  families,  had  been  well  tenanted ; 
TyndaH’s-buildings,  Gray’s-inn-road,  renovated 
for  87  families  and  lodging-house  for  36  single 
men,  had  had  a fall  average  tenancy;  Clarke’s- 
buildings,  St,  Giles-in-tbe-Field-i,  renovated  for 
78  families,  had  also  been  fully  tenanted; 
George-street,  Bloomsbury,  Model  Lodging, 
house,  for  104  single  men,  gave  an  average  of 
102;  Charles-street,  Drury-lane,  lodging-house 
for  72  single  men,  had  averaged  69  tenants  ; 
Great  St.  Andrew’s-street,  St.  Giles’s,  renovated 
houses,  for  families,  reported  generally  good 
oocnpation.  The  society’s  annual  summary  of 
the  deaths  and  their  causes  placed  the  rate  of 
mortality  thronghont  the  houses  at  less  than  21, 
The  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year 
were  5,923L  Ip.  4d.,  which,  with  a balance  in 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  544L  Ss.  2d., 
made  a total  of  6,4671.  4a.  6d.  The  total  expen. 
ditnre  amonnted  to  5,9101.  18a.  lOd.,  leaving  a 
cash  balance  of  5261.  Gs.  8d.  The  property 
belonging  to  the  society  was  estimated  as  worth 
34,2101.  43.  lid.  And  the  general  liabilities 
amounted  to  22,7511.  lOs.,  leaving  assets  to  the 
amount  of  12,1581.  Sa.  lid. 

Mr.  Cowper-Temple,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
Mr.  Smithies,  Prebendary  Anriol,  and  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  took  part  in  the  proceedings 
which  followed. 


OPTICAL  PROGRESSION. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  tj 
me  whether  there  is  any  scale  ascertainable  for  li 
optical  progression  to  express  the  diminution  of  M 
equal  bays  of  a building  in  perspective?  The 
annexed  formula  fulfils  the  necessary  condition  ^ 
of  approaching  equality  without  ever  arriving  j 
at  it : — 

Multiply  a by  * to  71  terms, 
by  1 — I to  71  terms. 

Then  add,  so  we  have, — ax-|-a(l  — n)  ; a»--t-a  i 

(1  — 7i)®,  ax^  + a (1  — 7i)^,  &o. 

When  X and  1 — » = '6  and  ‘4,  we  have  250  : 
125  : 80  : 56,  &o.  ; ‘2  and  ’8  give  250  : 125  : 

85  ; 65,  &o.  J *6  and  ‘3  give  162  : 81  : 45  : 27 
1 17  : 11,  &0.  W.  SCARGILL. 
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PUBLIC  BATHS  AND  WASH.H0DSB8. 

Mb.  E.  T.  Bellhouse  read  a paper  on  this 
lubjeofc  on  the  27th  nit.,  before  the  Manchester 
Statistical  Society.  In  the  conrse  of  his  remarks 
le  said  : — Aatndioas  pernsal  and  careful  examina. 
,ion  of  the  twenty. one  reports  of  the  Manchester 
ind  Salford  Baths  and  Laundries  Company,  and 
1 personal  visit  to  the  establishments  at  Mayfield, 
Stretford-road,  and  Greengate,  enable  me  to 
[ornish  some  acoonnt  of  the  pecuniary  outlay 
which  has  been  incurred,  and  of  the  results 
realised  by  such  outlay ; also  to  deduct  useful 
bints  for  future  guidance  from  the  experience  of 
^he  past  twenty-one  years.  Firstly,  then,  as  to 
the  outlay  incurred.  This  maybe  taken  as  equal 
to  the  aotual  largest  amount  of  subscribed  capital, 
aamely,  41,1501.  Secondly,  the  results  realised 
by  the  advance  on  the  part  of  the  shareholders 
of  this  41,150Z.  may  be  summed  up  in  the  follow, 
ing  manner  3,733,203  baths,  hot  and  cold, 
private  and  swimming,  have  been  provided,  and 
317,226  washers  have  been  accommodated,  and  a 
profit  of  13,627i.  has  been  made,  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  shareholders  in  dividends  averaging 
ibout  1‘6  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  we  take  these 
profits  or  dividends,  13,6271.,  from  the  aotual 
oapilal  paid  op,  41,1501.,  it  leaves  27,523Z.  as 
the  net  amount  of  expenditure  incurred  by  the 
x>mpaDy. 

With  these  figures  before  us,  it  is  curious  and 
interesting  as  a general  deduction  to  apportion 
:-he  number  of  bathers  and  washers  at  such 
prices  ns  will,  in  the  sum  total,  be  about  equal 
to  the  net  expenditure,  and  the  following  soems 
to  me  to  supply  a just  summary  of  the  twenty- 
mo years’  work  accomplished  by  the  Manchester 
ind  Salford  Baths  and  Laundries  Company  : — 
3,733,293  baths,  atl'7d.  per  bath,  equal  26,4441.  j 
ind  617,266  washers,  at  ^d.,  equal  l,286i.  j 
making  a total  of  27,720i.  At  a cost  to  them, 
jelves  of  l’7d.  per  bath,  and  ^d.  per  washer, 
they  have  provided  for  the  people  first-rate 
aathing  and  washing  accommodation,  leaving  as 
their  property  the  land  and  establishments  at 
Mayfield,  Stretford-road,  and  Greengate : so  I 
think  it  is  right  to  conclude  that  their  efforts  and 
proceedings  bad  been  eminently  successfnl  in 
result.  The  baths  and  washhouses  provided  at 
Miles  Platting  by  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood  were 
taken  by  the  company  in  1864,  but  the  occu- 
janoy  was  disoontinued  in  18G9,  as  actual  ex. 
ienditure  was  not  covered  by  receipts,  and  com- 
nensurate  advantage  did  not  seem  to  accrue  to 
he  neighbourhood.  Having  been  associated 
IS  joint  secretary  with  Mr.  James  Dunn  in 
he  establishment  and  planning  of  the  small 
5xperimental  baths  and  washhouses  in  Miller- 
itreet,  I feel  naturally  interested  in  noting 
;he  history  of  that  establishment.  It  was 
jarried  on  for  fourteen  years  under  the  original 
jommittee,  and  for  fifteen  years  under  the  con- 
.rol  of  the  company,  its  career  of  usefulness 
jxtendingfrom  September,  1846,  until  September, 
1875.  There  has  every  year  been  a small  profit 
.n  working,  but  the  company  received  notice  to 
jnit  from  the  owners  of  the  property,  who  at  the 
iime  expected  to  require  land  for  building  pur- 
poses. As  an  experimental  forerunner  to  future 
progress,  this  small  establishment,  limited  in 
jxtont,  only  affording  the  accommodation  of 
sixteen  private  baths  and  twenty-six  washing 
3orapartment8,  has  been  highly  sucoessfal.  I 
find  from  the  books  that  half  a million  of  private 
baths  have  been  taken  at  Miller-street  during 
bwenty.seven  and  three-fourths  years,  and  there 
were  133,250  washers.  A boys’  penny  swimming. 
bath  was  opened  at  Mayfield  in  the  summer  of 
I860,  as  the  directors  of  the  company  believed 
that  the  provision  of  a cheap  bath  would  prove  a 
great  boon  to  the  juvenile  portion  of  the  popula- 
tioD.  This  was  given  up  in  1866  for  varions 
reasons  J the  boys  did  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantage  as  it  was  expected,  and,  besides, 
penny  bathers  became  penny  beggars,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  many  street  Arabs  imposed  on 
benevolent  passers-by  on  the  plea  of  wanting  a 
bath.  The  conversion  into  a gentlemen’s  sub- 
Bcription  swimming-bath  has  been  attended  with 
tolerably  satisfactory  results.  The  annexed 
figures  show  the  profits  of  working,  after  paying 
all  expenses,  except  interest,  during  the  last 
three  years ; also  the  number  of  bathers  and 
washers  who  have  been  accommodated: — 1874: 
Profits,  652i.  5 bathers,  176,091;  washers,  22,477. 
1875  : Profits,  1,3181.  lls.  id. ; bathers,  227,893 ; 
washers,  17,458.  1876:  Profits,  8821.  178.  6d.; 
bathers,  208,807 ; washers,  14,136.  Here  the 
vicissitudes  of  different  seasons  and  circom- 
itances  are  strikingly  illustrated,  and  the  addi- 
joQ  of  1866  makes  the  illustration  more  striking  ; 


— Profits,  8431.  3s.  4d.;  bathers,  213,114; 
washers,  48,295.  In  regard  to  bathing,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  bathers  iu  1876  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  number  in  1866,  although 
two  establishments  at  Miles  Platting  and  Miller- 
street  bad  been  closed  before  1876.  It  may  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  increasing  bathing  habits 
among  the  people  that  in  1876,  with  three  estab- 
liehments,  nearly  as  many  baths  were  taken  as 
with  the  five  establishments  in  1867. 

Turning  now  to  the  important  subjeofc  of  public 
laundries,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  advantage  of 
combining  bathing  the  person  and  washing  of 
clothes  iu  one  establishment  arises  from  the 
economy  of  having  the  same  apparatus  for  beat- 
ing  water  for  baths  and  for  laundries.  Man- 
chester had  far  better  public  washing  accommo- 
dation  iu  1866  than  in  1876.  Ten  years  ago 
there  were  five  public  laundries  connected  with 
the  company  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  with 
an  aggregate  of  174  compartments,  and  the 
number  was  48,295  in  the  year.  In  1876  there 
were  only  three  laundries,  with  an  aggregate  of 
100  compartments,  and  the  number  was  only 
14,136  in  the  year.  The  corporation  of  Man- 
chester has  adopted  the  opinion  that  a reasonable 
expenditure  in  providing  baths  and  washhouses 
in  the  various  districts  of  the  city  would  be  a 
wise  policy,  and  would  meet  with  the  general 
approval  of  the  ratepayers.  As  a commence- 
ment, the  two  establishments  at  Mayfield  and 
Stretford-road  have  been  purchased  for  the 
citizens,  the  land,  buildings,  and  other  property 
having  been  obtained  for  the  sum  of  19,0001., 
subject  to  existing  chiefs.  It  is  probable  that 
the  corporation  will  take  possession  about  next 
October,  and  that  a brief  period  will  be  devoted 
to  making  such  alterations  and  improvements  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable.  'The  corporation  will 
proceed,  step  by  step,  in  providing  baths  and 
washhouses  in  the  populous  districts  of  the  city, 
and  already  negotiations  have  been  entered  into 
for  the  purchase  of  an  eligible  plot  of  land,  2,200 
yards  in  extent,  in  New  Islington,  Anooats;  and 
another  site  is  being  looked  out  for  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Koohdale-road.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  ere  long  a comprehensive  scheme  for 
providing  the  city  efficiently  with  these  valuable 
institutions  will  be  realised.  Opinions  differ  as 
to  whether  publio  baths  ^nd  washhooBes  can 
be  worked  by  the  Manchester  corporation  so  as 
to  secure  a profit,  or  whether  a deficit  will  be  a 
necessary  condition.  To  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool  is  due  the  credit  of  originating  and 
developing  for  the  poorer  inhabitants  a system 
of  baths  and  washhouses,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remembrance  that  the  first  institution  in 
Frederick-street  was  opened  by  the  Council  in 
May,  1842,  three  years  before  operations  were 
commenced  in  the  first  Londou  establishment. 
The  precedence  taken  by  Liverpool  at  so  early  a 
period  is  well  maintained  by  the  continuous 
progress  which  is  being  made.  There  are  now 
seven  Corporation  establishments  in  efficient 
operation,  and  in  a short  time  the  number  will 
be  increased  to  nine.  Spacious  swimmiug.batbs 
and  convenient  private  hot  and  cold  baths  of  three 
olaases  are  provided  in  abundance,  and  the  im- 
portant department  of  washing  and  drying  con- 
venience is  supplied  with  a liberality  which  is 
worthy  of  imitation.  There  are  at  this  time  202 
washing  compartments  available,  and  when  the 
two  establishments  now  being  ereoted  are  com- 
pleted, there  will  be  a total  of  359  compartments, 
Although  general  experience  seems  to  show  that 
publio  laundries  cannot  be  made  remunerative 
in  a pecuniary  sense,  the  advantages  arising 
from  their  habitual  use  so  greatly  affect  the 
sanitary  condition  and  social  comfort  of  the 
people  that  expenditure  in  this  direction  is  a 
judicious  outlay,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Manchester  Corporation  will  follow  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  example  of  Liverpool. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed, 
the  chairman  (Mr.  T.  E.  Wilkinson)  said  that 
Mr.  Bellhouse  had  shown  that  baths  and  wash- 
houses  did  not  pay,  but,  at  the  same  lime,  he  had 
shown  with  equal  force  that  it  was  most  desirable 
that  they  should  not  only  exist,  but  increase  in 
□umber,  and  that  they  should  be  taken  iu  hand 
by  the  Corporation.  Manchester  was  abont  to 
take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  if  it  cost  10,000L  a 
year,  which  he  dared  say  it  would,  it  would  be 
money  well  laid  out. 

Mr.  Fowler  (the  borough  engineer  of  Salford) 
said  personally  he  went  a little  further  than  Mr. 
Bellhouse  did  in  his  paper.  He  thought  every 
working  man  shonld  have  a hot  and  cold  bath  in 
his  own  house,  and  he  had  already  got  out  designs 
with  that  view.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
children  and  women  of  the  working  classes  were 


in  the  habit  of  attending  the  publio  baths,  and  if 
they  could  get  the  town's  water  at  a reasonable 
price,  and  not  be  under  such  heavy  restrictions, 
and  agitated  so  much  as  to  waste  water  as  they 
were  at  present,  a great  stride  would  be  made 
in  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  people. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Lynde  (surveyor  to  the  Manchester 
Corporation)  said  the  question  of  baths  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  aotive  committee  of  the  City  Council, 
and  he  had  every  confidence  that  the  baths  and 
washhouses  would  be  self-supporting,  and  not  be 
a cost  to  the  ratepayers. 


ST.  COLUMBA'S  CHURCH,  LARGS. 

On  the  2od  of  August  last  the  foundation- 
stone  of  this  new  ohnrch  was  laid  with  befitting 
ceremony,  and  last  week  it  was  consecrated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Glasgow.  The  church  is  built  in 
the  Euglish  Gothic  style,  and  is  seated  to 
acoommodate  250  worshippers.  The  building 
runs  east  and  west,  and  is  entered  by  a door  at 
the  south-west  corner.  On  the  west  end  there 
are  two  two-light  windows  filled  with  staiued 
glass,  each  having  full-sized  figures  representing 
respectively  St.  Ninian,  St.  Colnmba  (to  whom 
the  church  is  dedicated),  St.  Kentegern,  and 
St.  Margaret  (of  Scotland).  At  the  other  end 
of  the  church,  behind  the  table,  thero  is  also  a 
tbree-light  window,  which  is  likewise  filled  in 
with  stained  glass.  The  windows  are  the  pro- 
duction of  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne.  The 
next  object  that  attracts  the  visitor’s  attention  is 
the  reredos,  which  extends  the  whole  width  of  the 
altar,  and  rises  to  a height  of  6 ft.  4 in.  It  is 
composed  generally  of  alabaster.  In  the  centre 
is  a cross  of  white  statuary  marble,  bosses  of 
Rosflo-antico,  and  pale  Connemara  green  marble ; 
on  either  side  are  the  letters  Alpha  and  Omega 
in  lapis  lazuli  with  white  border.  The  back- 
ground of  the  cross  of  Sicilian  marble  is  carved 
with  passion-flower  foliage  in  low  relief  and  gold 
ground.  The  retable  is  of  deep  red  Devonshire 
marble,  having  columns  of  the  same  material. 
To  the  outside  of  the  cross  the  Agnus  and  Evan, 
gelistio  emblems  are  carved  in  light  alabaster,  iu 
quatrefoil  plants,  with  gold  ground.  This  erec- 
tion is  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  and  is 
the  workmanship  of  Messrs.  Henry  Poole  & Sons, 
London.  Mr.  Alexander  Rosa,  of  Inverness,  is 
the  arohitect. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  SALFORD. 

On  the27th  nit.  the  members  of  the  Manchester 
Scientifio  and  Meofaanics’  Sooiety  visited  some  of 
the  works  of  the  Salford  Corporation  now  iu 
progress  of  execution.  The  members  first  pro- 
ceeded  to  Sussex-street  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
speoting  the  intercepting  sewer  in  course  of 
construction  there.  They  were  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Fowler,  the  Salford  borough  engineer,  who 
described  the  works.  The  work  in  course  of 
construotioa  in  Sussex-street  forma  part  of  the 
intercepting  sewer  which  extends  from  the  west 
end  of  Sussex-street  to  the  north  end  of  Mon- 
tagne-street,  inoludiug  the  iron  culvert  under- 
neath the  river  at  the  latter  point.  The  inter, 
oepting  sewer  is  already  constructed  through  the 
town  for  a distance  of  3J  miles,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  length  is  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft. 
in  depth  below  tho  surface,  and  the  size  of  the 
sewer  is,  at  the  outlet,  8 ft.  6 in.  diameter,  and 
at  this  part  it  is  5 ft.  diameter.  There  are 
forty-nine  sewers  now  discharging  into  the  River 
Irwell.  The  main  sewer  up  to  this  point  will 
admit  of  thirty-nine  of  these  being  intercepted, 
and  the  contents  discharged  at  Mode  Wheel, 
where  extensive  works  are  now  in  course  of  being 
designed  for  dealing  with  the  sewage.  The  cost 
of  the  main  trunk  sewer,  when  completed,  will 
be  about  72,0001.,  and  will  admit  of  draining 
every  portion  of  the  borough  to  one  outlet  about 
a mile  below  the  town.  The  special  features  in 
the  scheme  are  the  facilities  obtained  for  passing 
off  the  flood  waters  from  the  low  lands  of  the 
borough,  as  iu  Lower  Broughton,  Ordsall,  and 
Greengate,  and  the  provision  made  for  passiug 
off  storm-water  (by  means  of  self-acting  weirs), 
direct  into  the  river  instead  of  through  the 
main  sower.  Special  means  have  been  adopted 
in  oroasing  under  the  river  by  flattening  the 
upper  surface  of  the  pipes,  and,  by  shortening 
the  line  as  mnoh  as  possible  so  as  to  obtain  the 
necessary  fall,  difficulties  have  been  overcome  in 
carrying  out  the  work,  as  a great  deal  of  private 
property  and  buildings  have  been  passed  under, 
including  two  orossings  under  the  river,  the 
canal,  and  a large  area  covered  by  railways.  The 
portion  in  Sussex,  street  varies  in  depth  from 
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20  ffc,  to  22  ft.  below  the  stirface.  A great 
portion  of  the  ground  is  artifioially  formed,  the 
bottom  portion  being  composed  of  quicksand  and 
gravel.  A oast-iron  culvert,  in  course  of  con- 
f-truction  under  the  bed  of  the  river,  is  being 
laid  by  meana  of  oofterdame,  one-half  being 
laid  at  one  time.  At  this  point  an  outlet  will  be 
obtained  for  the  drainage  of  the  whole  of  the 
land  situate  between  the  canal  and  the  river  at 
a depth  of  15  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  will  be  continued  along  the  valley  to 
suit  the  new  roads  now  in  course  of  construction 
by  the  Corporation. 

The  party  next  proceeded  to  Camp-street,  and 
inspected  the  Irwell.road  Bridge.  This  bridge 
is  intended  to  form  a better  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  townships  i.f  Pendleton  and 
Broughton.  The  new  and  widened  road  will 
extend  from  Broad-street  to  Lower  Broughton- 
road,  and  will  be  about  1,250  yards  in  length, 
and  51  ft.  wide.  The  bridge  is  on  the  lattice- 
girder  principle,  140  ft.  span,  and  the  same  width 
as  the  rew  road ; aijd  the  soffit  of  the  bridge 
Will  be  G in.  above  tho  great  flood  of  1SG6,  and 
1-1  ft.  6 in.  above  the  ordinary  water  level.  The 
foundations  are  ocnstructed  on  a bed  of  concrete, 
placed  on  gravel,  secured  by  piling  30  ft.  deep. 
The  construction  of  the  abutments  has  been  con- 
tracfed  for  by  Mr.  Pilling,  of  Bolton,  for  the  sum 
cf  14,756L  The  masonry  is  of  red  sandstone, 
from  the  Runcorn  quarries;  the  bedstones  for 
the  girders,  string-courses,  and  caps  for  pilasters, 
are  of  grey  granite.  The  acceptance  of  the 
tender  for  ironwork  is  under  consideration,  and 
the  cost  will  be  about  10,OOOZ.  There  will  be 
about  312  tons  of  iron  in  the  two  main  girders, 
and  330  tons  in  other  parts  of  the  bridge,  making 
a total  of  about  642  tons  of  metal,  includicg  the 
ornamental  work.  The  bridge  is  calculated  to 
carry  a live  load  of  li^  cwt.  to  the  equate  foot. 

The  members  were  then  taken  to  the  mouth 
of  Salford  main  sewer  in  Mode  Wheel-lane.  1 
Here  an  opening  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Fowler, 
who  explained  that  it  is  intended  to  6x  in  it  the 
necessary  pumps  to  raise  the  sewage  in  the 
tanks  for  deodorisation  before  it  is  passed  into 
the  river.  In  tie  brook  is  one  of  the  leaping 
weirs  before  mentioned  foe  passing  off  flood 
waters.  There  are  thirty- six  acres  of  laud  pur- 
chased for  this  purpose,  aud  the  road  in  course 
of  construction  is  intended  to  form  the  approach 
to  the  proposed  works. 

Throstle. nest  Bridge  and  Road  were  next 
visited.  This  bridge  and  road  are  intended  to 
form  a means  of  communication  between  Old 
Trafford  and  tbs  south-west  portion  of  Salford. 
The  road  is  60  ft.  in  width  and  one  mile  in  length. 
The  abutments  are  to  be  of  red  sandstone,  from 
the  Runcorn  Quarries.  The  string-courses  and 
bed-stones  are  from  the  Horsfortb  Wood  Quar- 
ries, Yorkshire.  The  foundations  aro  on  solid 
reck,  about  1-4  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  the  soffit  of  the  bridge  is  19  fo. 
above  the  surface.  The  contract  has  been  let  to 
Mr.  A.  Pilling,  of  Bolton,  for  the  sum  of  13,l-i7Z. 
The  span  of  the  bridge  is  1-10  ft.,  and  the  width 
tbe  same  as  the  road,  v^z.,  60  ffc.  The  bridge  is 
formed  of  two  bowstring  girders,  of  152  ft.  in 
length  over  all,  and  17  ft.  95  in.  deep  in  the 
centre,  with  transverse  girders  placed  5 ffc.  apart, 
centre  to  centre,  4 ft.  deep.  The  total  weight  of 
meta’,  including  that  for  orrameLtetion,  is  about 
700  tons.  It  is  calculated  to  carry  li  cwt.  to 
the  square  foot.  The  test  for  the  rolled  iron  is 
that  it  be  capable  of  being  beut  to  a right  angle, 
when  cold,  without  fracture,  and  to  bear  a strain 
of  10  tons  per  square  inoh  without  permanent 
set,  and  21  tons  per  square  inch  before  fracture. 


STEAM-ROLLERS  v.  COAL  VAULTS. 

At  a meeting  cf  tbe  Chelsea  Vestry  on  the 
2(>ch  nlfc.,  the  following  report  was  read  by  Mr. 
G.  n.  StaytOD,  tbe  surveyor: — 

“ I regret  to  have  to  report  that  an  accident 
occurred  yesterday  afternoon  in  Smith-street,  io 
consequence  of  the  arobes  of  the  coal-vaults  in 
front  of  Waldegrave  House  and  No.  25  falling  in 
at  the  time  the  steam-roller  (weighing  fifteen 
tons)  was  working  upon  the  roadway  above,  but 
allhough  tbe  oonditioQB  were  alarming,  and  the 
roller  was  placed  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
capsized  and  bursting  the  boiler,  happily  no 
further  harm  was  done.  I took  immediate  steps 
for  temporarily  shoring  up  the  roller  and  effect- 
ing its  removal,  which  was  safely  executed  soon 
after  midnight.  Upon  a careful  examination  this 
(Tuesday)  morning,  I find  that  the  vaults  extend 
under  the  roadway  io  a distance  of  nearly  6 ft, 
from  the  lierh,  and  from  the  channel  outwards 


the  mortar  of  the  arch  is  very  defective,  being  ] 
nearly  as  soft  as  putty.  I have,  therefore,  to 
request  your  immediate  instructions  with  regard 
to  tbe  restoration  of  the  damaged  vaults,  and 
whether  they  are  agoiu  to  be  built  out  under  the 
highway,  or  not  carried  further  than  the  kerb; 
and  I would  also  suggest  that  the  question  of  the 
existence  of  similar  vaults  under  the  roadway  in 
other  parts  of  tbe  parish  (which  I believe  may 
be  regarded  as  ‘ dangerous  ’)  be  referred  to  the 
committee  of  works  for  consideration  and  report, 
and  that  such  reference  should  comprise  the 
desirability  of  a standing  order  btiug  passed 
limiting  the  extent  of  all  vaults  hereafter  to  bo 
constructed.” 

After  some  disouBsion  it  was  resolved  : — 

“ That  the  surreyor  be  instructed  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  li'2Qd  aectioo  of  the  18th  and  19tli  Viet.,  viz., 
that  he  put  the  vaults  in  repair,  setting  the  tame  bsclr, 
and  that  the  subject  generally  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  works.” 


THE  MARLBOROUGH  MONUMENT, 
BLENHEIM  PARK. 

Some  years  ego  it  was  contemplated  to  restore 
the  fluted  column  erected  to  “Marlborough’s 
glory”  in  Blenheim  Park,  Woodstock,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  Oxford  Journal,  the  enormous  expense 
of  erecting  scaffolding  caused  the  project  to  be 
abandoned.  A few  days  ago,  however,  a “ steeple 
jack”  hailing  from  Nottingham  came  and  in- 
spected the  monument,  and  soon  decided  that 
a thorough  restoration  could  easily  be  effected 
without  scatFulding.  The  monument  is  130  ft. 
high.  The  first  operation  consisted  in  flying  a 
kite  over  the  top  of  the  monument,  and  when 
well  in  position  suddenly  running  out  a quantity 
of  tho  string,  thus  causing  the  kite  to  drop  on 
one  side  of  the  monument,  and  forming,  as  it 
were,  a communication  right  over  the  monu- 
ment from  one  side  to  the  other.  A slightly 
thicker  string  was  now  attached,  and  drawn  over; 
then  a still  thicker  one,  till  at  last  a strong  rope, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a pulley  fastened 
In  its  centre,  Is  pulled  over  till  the  pulley  reaches 
the  parapet ; around  this  pulley  is  a smaller  rope, 
called  tbe  “endless”  one;  to  this  rope  a seat  is 
affixed  at  one  part,  and  at  another  two  weights 
of  about  equal  b ilance  to  the  man  who  is  to 
ascend.  A man  jaraed  Elliott  then  took  his  post 
on  the  seat,  and  with  but  little  effert  gradually 
pulled  Hmeelf  upwards.  After  reaching  the 
figure  of  John,  first  Duke  of  Marlborough,  be 
made  his  survey,  and  found  that  the  statue  was 
about  11  ft.  high,  and  made  of  lead,  filUd  in  with 
concrete,  as  were  the  eagles  at  his  feet,  and  the 
scroll  in  his  hand.  The  figure  of  “ Victory,” 
which  he  formerly  held  in  his  right  band,  but 
which  some  time  back  mysterionely  disappeared, 
was  lying  on  the  parapet.  This  figure  of 
“ Victory  ” is  in  the  shape  of  an  angel,  and  is  also 
made  of  lead,  and  weighs  about  three-quarters 
of  a cwt.  It  was  generally  supposed  that,  at  one 
time,  a helmet  covered  the  head  of  the  statue, 
but  such  appears  not  to  have  been  the  case,  as 
the  onria  around  the  head  are  perfect.  On 
the  left  shoulder  of  the  statue  there  is  the  follow- 
ing  inscription,  cut  with  a pen-knife  : — “ June  8, 
1781,  G.  Austin.”  This  was  evidently  done  by 
a workman,  after  the  erection  of  the  monument. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  those  engaged  in  this  restora- 
tion  that  et  some  time  or  other  tbe  statue  has 
been  struck  by  lightning,  as  the  figure  is  some- 
what “fused,”  and  the  pedestal  on  which  it 
stancs  is  mnoh  broken.  It  is  now  intended  to 
protect  tbe  monument  by  a lightning  conductor, 
and  tbe  whole  structure  is  to  be  thoroughly 
repaired.  Tbe  work  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Blackburn,  who  has  been  engaged 
in  various  parts  of  Eogland  upon  similar  restora- 
tions. 


National  Industrial  Home  for  Crippled 
Soys. — Tbe  present  Home  and  Refuge  for 
Crippled  Boys,  situated  in  Wright’s-lane,  High- 
street,  Kensiuglon,  wherein  some  fifty  maimed 
lads  are  now  engaged  in  indnstrial  employment, 
proving  inadequate  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mands for  admission,  the  movement  of  tbe  com- 
mittee for  an  extension  of  aooommodation  has 
resulted  in  the  foundation-stone  of  a new  bnild- 
ing  in  proximity  to  tho  existing  one  being  laid 
by  the  Princess  Louise.  Tbe  new  building  will 
contain  school-rooms,  lavatories,  aud  dormitories, 
the  old  building  being  retained  as  a residence  for 
tbe  master,  &o.  Tbe  estimated  cost  for  the 
accommodation  of  100  boys  is  about  8,000Z., 
towards  which  something  over  4, OOOZ.  has  been 
given  or  promised.  Mr.  E,  C.  Robins  is  the 
arobiteot. 


PROPOSED  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 
PNEUMATIC  RAILWAY. 

Those  who  visit  tbe  South  Kensington  Museaml 
tbe  Albert  Hall,  or  the  Horticultural  Gardenfi 
know  that  certain  difficulties  stand  in  the  ways 
The  Metropolitan  District  Railway  is  very  largelj 
used  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  a quarter  cf  li 
mile  from  the  gardens,  nearly  as  much  from  thifl 
museum,  and  half  a mile  from  the  Albert  Hall. 

A company  is  now  being  formed  to  construe 
a pneumatic  railway  between  the  South  Ken 
sington  Station  of  the  District  Railway  and  th( 
Albert  Hall.  The  line  will  rise  tbe  whole  woj 
to  the  Albert  Hall,  the  ruling  gradient  beirj 
1 in  48.  Tne  train  will  bo  blown  through  th« 
tube  by  an  ejector;  in  other  word:«,  a great  cen 
trifugal  pump,  21  ft.  io  diameter,  fixed  close  t< 
the  District  statior,  aud  worked  by  a pair  o 
oondensing  engines  exerting  about  170  indicatet 
boree.power.  The  tunnel  will  be  of  brick,  ant 
the  floor  will  bo  paved,  and  under  certain  cir 
cumstancts  it  will  bo  opened  to  the  public  as  f 
dry,  weil-lighted  foot-way,  between  the  Alber 
Hall  and  tbe  railway  station.  Its  cross-seotiona 
area  will  be  105'5  square  feet;  at  the  end  of  th( 
train  is  fixed  a screen  or  piston  with  an  area  o 
101  square  feet,  tbe  difference  being  allowed  foi 
windage.  The  train  will  consist  of  six  carriages 
of  very  light  build,  the  rail  gauge  being  4 ffc 
The  train  will  bold  200  passengers,  and  th« 
total  loid  will  be  32  tons,  or  ten  tons  less  that 
the  weight  of  a single  engine  on  the  Metropolitar 
Railway.  The  maximum  resistance  at  twenty 
miles  an  hoar  will  be  about  2,420  lb.,  requiring 
to  overcome  it  a pneumatio  pressure  of  2 6 ounce? 
per  square  inoh,  and  162.horso  power,  assuming 
the  useful  effect  to  be  60  per  cent. 

It  is  beyond  our  province  to  deal  witl 
the  commercial  success  or  failure  of  a railway 
company,  but  we  may  say  that  the  scheme  haj 
so  far  advanced  that  Mr.  Rammell  baa  got 
together  a good  board  of  directors  for  his  com' 
pany.  Tbe  capital  required  is  60,0001.,  and  th< 
Metropolitan  and  District  railway  companief 
are  suppertiog  tbe  scheme  in  a*very  practica 
way  by  guaranteeing  a 4i  per  oent.  dividend. 


THE  KNOX  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE, 
HADDINGTON. 

These  buildings,  which  are  intended  to  serve 
as  a memorial  of  John  Knox,  aro  about  to 
erected  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Starfortb 
architect,  Edinburgh,  and  will  cost  7, OOOZ.  They 
will  comprise  an  elementary  sohool,  in  addition 
to  tbe  proposed  Kuox  Institute.  Tbe  site  covers 
an  area  of  nearly  two  acres.  Tbe  ground-plan 
of  the  sohoola  forma  a parallelogram,  the  Insti- 
tute being  on  the  north  and  fronting  the  road; 
and  the  elementary  school  buildings  to  the 
south.  The  memorial  school  provides  aocom. 
modation  for  200  boys  and  100  girls.  While  the 
necessary  class-rooms,  teachers’  rooms,  lava- 
tories, cloak-rooms,  &o.,  occupy  the  ground, 
floor,  there  is  provided  in  tbe  upper  story  a 
lecture-ball,  having  a floor  area  of  about  2,006 
superficial  feet,  and  capable  of  seating  about 
400  children.  Covered  play-oourts  extend  east 
and  west  from  the  main  building,  forming  par- 
titions between  tbe  playgrounds.  The  elemen- 
tary schools  provide  accommodatiou  for  150  bojSf 
150  girls,  and  100  infants.  The  principal 
frontage  (being  that  to  the  main  road)  extends 
to  about  90  ft-.,  having  the  entrances  to  the 
schools  reocBsed  back  on  the  east  and  west  sides.! 
The  style  adopted  is  a modification  of  Early 
English.  In  the  centre  of  the  frontage  a towon 
14  ft.  square  rises  to  the  height  of  about  80  ft , 
having  a canopied  niche  in  which  is  placed  a 
full-S'zed  statue  of  John  Knox,  and  affording  in 
its  uppt-r  stage  accommodation  for  a clock  and 
bell.  The  principal  gables  have  tbree-lighfl 
windows,  wi'h  single  side. lights,  separated  by 
broad  piers,  at  each  end  of  tbe  hall ; and  beneatb 
tbe  side-lights  are  niches,  while  in  the  centre 
beneath  each  of  the  three-light  windows  are 
large  panels  for  sculpture,  representing  itcidentfl 
in  Knox’s  life. 


THE  DECORATION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 

SiE,— In  Hanison's  “History  of  London”  is  the 
following  statement.  He  bos  not  given  his  anthorify  for 
it:— 

“ As  Sir  Christopher  was  sensible  that  paintings,  though 
ever  so  excellent,  are  liable  to  decay,  be  iotended  to  have 
beautifled  the  inside  of  the  cupola  with  mosaic  work, 
which  strikes  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and,  without  th^ 
least  fading  of  colours,  is  os  durable  as  the  bnilding  itself; 
but  iu  this  he  was  unhappily  orerruled,  though  be  bad 
undertaken  to  procure  four  ot  the  most  eminent  artists  ia 
that  piofeiaion  from  Italy.”  £,  S, 
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FACULTY  FOB  A TOWER  AND  BELL. 

At  the  Conaiato'y  Court  on  the  2nd  iust., 
before  Dr.  Trietram,  the  Re^.  R.  W.  Forrest,  the 
vicar,  the  Hoo.  C.  J.  Keith. Falconer,  and  Mr.  H. 
Clifford,  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Jude’s,  West 
Broinpton,  applied  for  a faculty  to  erect  a 
tower  and  spire  to  the  church,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Henry  Godwin,  architeot.  The  expense 
would  be  about  4,000i.j  and  2,400Z.  had  been 
contributed. 

Dr.  Topham,  M.D.,  who  lived  opposite  the 
church,  attended,  and  asked  that  the  order 
should  be  for  one  bell,  and  not  for  a peal,  as  it 
would  cause  a great  annoyance,  and  depreciate 
the  property. 

The  Hon.  Major  Falconer  said  he  should  cer- 
tainly object  to  a peal  of  bells  j and  in  a discus, 
sion  before  the  Court  it  was  stated  that  no  order 
could  be  made  to  “ bind  posterity.” 

Mr.  Moore  applied  for  the  faculty. 

The  Court  allowed  a faculty  for  the  works, 
and  for  one  bell  only,  as  there  was  no  power  to 
bind  posterity  as  to  additional  bells,  but  the 
record  would  show  the  objeotion  made  to  a peal. 

The  Chancellor  gave  permission  for  the  works 
to  be  commenced  at  once. 


THE  STUDENTS  OF  THE  ARTISANS’ 
INSTITUTE  AT  DULWICH  COLLEGE. 

A PARTY  of  students  connected  with  the 
Artisans’  Institute,  accompanied  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Solly,  the  principal,  on  the  invitation 
of  Dr.  Carver,  head-master,  paid  a visit  to  the 
“New  College  of  God’s  Gift,”  Dulwich,  on 
Saturday.  Dr.  Carver  conducted  the  party  over 
the  principal  parts  of  the  college,  pointing  out 
the  vaiious  objects  of  historical  and  educational 
interest,  ancient  and  modern,  inclnding  the  old 
oaken  treasoro-chest,  with  its  three  different 
looks,  bolts,  and  keys,  as  held  by  the  master, 
wardens,  and  first  fellow,  under  the  original 
foundation  of  Edward  Alleyn,  the  actor,  as 
founded  by  him  under  letters  patent,  James  I., 
1619;  the  safe-door,  and  its  three  locks  and  key, 
with  strong  bolts;  “The  Diary  and  Book  of 
Mixed  Records,”  as  kept  by  the  founder;  and 
/he  portraits  of  Alleyn,  and  James  Allen,  one  of 
ihe  early  masters  under  the  old  corporation. 
The  picture  gallery  was  also  visited,  the  party 
being  shown  through  the  ool'ection  by  Mr. 
Hoskyes,  tho  custodian.  A visit  was  likewise 
paid  to  the  Old  College,  the  chapel  grounds,  the 
class-rooms  of  the  Lower  School,  and  the  alms, 
houses.  Daring  the  proceedings  an  address  of 
congratulation  was  presented  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
CJarver,  the  head-master,  on  the  results  of  his 
nineteen  years’  mastership. 


PROPOSED  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  THAMES. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
!)ounoi),  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding,  Mr.  H.  K. 
Isaacs,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  a report 
Dy  the  Special  Bridge  or  Subway  Committee, 
recommending  the  erection  of  a low-level  bridge 
east  of  London  Bridge,  said  such  a bridge,  with 
mechanical  openings  for  the  passage  of  ships 
would  cost  only  75O,O0OZ.,  against  two  millions 
rhe  cost  of  a high-level  bridge,  and  1,500, OOOZ., 
which  would  be  required  for  the  construction 
>f  a subway.  The  advanteges  of  a low-level 
oridge  were  many.  The  approaches  would  be 
shorter,  and  as  a consequence  better,  while  they 
would  thus  be  enabled  to  divert  most  of  the 
leavy  trafEo  of  the  City.  Under  these  oircum- 
Ranees  he  hoped  the  court  would  agree  to  the 
ipiniouof  the  committee,  and  refer  the  report 
jack  to  them  for  them  to  consider  where  the 
)oab  was  to  come  from,  and  to  consult  with  the 
jovernmeut  and  other  bodies  in  reference  to  it. 
Mr.  Davies  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the 
•eport  should  be  sent  back  to  the  committee  for 
•pooDsideratioD.  Ho  thought  that  the  openings 
br  the  passage  of  shipping  in  the  proposed 
jridge  would  cause  most  serious  inconvenience 
;o  the  traffic.  Other  members  objected  bo  the 
jourt  being  bound  to  adopt  the  plan  for  a low- 
eyel  bridge ; but  the  original  motion  was  carried 
jy  a large  majority. 


Wandsworth  Board  of  Works’  Surveyor. 
\.t  the  Inst  meeting  of  the  Wandsworth  District 
Board  of  Works,  the  salary  of  the  surveyor,  Mr. 

C.  Radford,  C.E.,  was  increased  to  the  extent 
f 60Z.  per  annum,  with  complimentary  expres. 
ions. 


KENSINGTON  PALACE. 

Sir, — Silking  fast  into  decay,  this  atolent 
structure  is  now  in  such  a wrecked  condition 
that  it  must  soon  be  repaired  thoroughly,  or 
rebuilt.  It  is  many  years  fcince  it  was  used  as 
the  abode  of  royalty,  George  11.  being  the  last 
monarch  who,  with  Queen  Caroline,  made  it  a 
home  and  a solace  until  the  year  1760. 

When  purchased  by  William  III.  of  Sir 
Heneage  Finch,  most  of  the  old  buildings  were 
abated,  but  a portion  of  the  then  euburban  villa 
was  incorporated  with  the  structure,  modernised, 
and  adapted  for  a royal  palace;  and  the  grounds, 
to  the  extent  of  about  250  acres,  were  afterwards 
planted  and  laid  out  by  Repton,  with  vistas 
through  ranges  of  forest-trees,  now  grown  to 
maturity.  The  site  of  the  palace  itself,  together 
with  gardens,  outer  grounds,  and  meadows, 
oconpies,  however,  50  acres  more  in  an  elon. 
gated  parallelogram,  extending  along  the  west 
boundary  from  Kensington-road  to  Bajswater: 
the  whole  of  this  space  is  uninclosed,  and  might 
be  added  integrally  to  the  gardens  and  park,  il 
the  old  fabric  were  cleared  away,  and  a suitable 
palace  for  the  nrban  abode  of  royalty  erected 
on  an  appropriate  position,  for  which  ample  pro- 
vision has  been  made  in  the  design  of  the  great 
landscape  gardener  who  first  laid  it  oat. 

The  juxtaposition  of  Hyde  Park,  which  in  its 
present  aspect  of  hortulan  improvements  tran- 
Ecends  all  other  open  urban  spaces,  doubles  the 
area  of  the  gardens,  and  makes  the  eastern  end 
of  Kensington  Gardens  the  mott  eligible  position 
for  a royal  palace,  being  the  highest,  the  most 
open  and  healthy,  spot  of  the  whole  enceinte. 
Here  the  great  public  thoroughfares  from  Queen’s 
Gate  across  the  Serpentine  Bridge  and  the  circuit 
of  park-diives  all  converge;  besides  that,  from 
the  spot  indicated  the  great  open  central  glade 
discloses  a view  of  the  old  Palace,  across  the 
waters  of  the  Upper  Serpentine  and  the  Round 
Pond. 

On  a site  in  line  continnous  north  from  Ser- 
pentine  Bridge,  and  about  300  yards  distant 
from  it,  being  say  100  yards  from  the  boundary- 
wall  and  fosse,  standing  on  the  highest  elevation, 
above  the  Serpentine,  and  commanding  uninter- 
rupted views  of  both  park  and  gardens,  a royal 
palace  might  be  erected,  adequate  to  the  require, 
ments  of  the  British  Sovereign,  and  equally 
eligible  for  the  reception  of  levees  and  drawing- 
rooms,  the  position  being  even  more  convenient 
for  the  aristocracy,  and  much  preferable  in  most 
respects  to  the  sleepy  hollow  of  Buckingham 
Palace. 

This  section  of  the  gardens  commands  the  two 
portions  of  the  Serpentine  and  its  fountains,  with 
views  from  Kensington  and  Notiing.hill  to  Park- 
lane;  and  the  palace  would  be  easy  of  access 
from  Belgravia,  with  its  western  extension,  as 
from  the  Grosvenor,  Portman,  and  Tybarnian 
difctricts;  while  the  unequalled  aspect  cf  a 
splendid  park  of  altogether  600  acres,  in  the 
centre  whereof  the  palace  might  be  interned, 
together  with  the  salabrifcy  of  position,  makes 
it  appear  strange  that  this  site  has  never  been 
mentioned  before. 

For  the  public,  the  great  inducement  would  be 
the  gain  of  fifty  acres  on  tho  western  end,  and 
an  extension  of  the  walks  and  shrubberies 
throughout  the  circuit;  besides  the  inestimable 
benefit  of  a grand  open  thoroaghfare  from  Ken- 
sington to  Bayswater,  which  have  now  no  prac- 
ticable line  open  between  Park-lace  and  Church, 
street,  Kensington, — exceeding  a mile  on  both 
roads ! The  road  here  suggested  might  com- 
roence  at  the  old  Palace  gates  and  terminate  at 
Bayswater.  One  great  advantage  of  this  site 
for  a palace  is  that  Exhibition. road  leads  direct 
across  the  bridge^in  a straight  line,  and  this,  if 
continued,  would  strike  into  the  Westbourne- 
terrace  traverse  at  a point  only  a few  feet  from 
the  fosse  and  wall  in  Hyde  Park.  At  present 
there  i.**,  however,  a very  awkward  descent  of 
15  ft.,  and  long  curve  round  the  powder-maga. 
zine,  which  might  be  corrected  and  avoided  by 
making  the  public  roadoontinuous  in  a straight 
line,  leaving  the  present  carriage-drive  nnaltered. 
The  utility  of  the  traverse  route  lately  opened 
acrOEB  the  park  is  proved  by  the  vast  numbers 
of  private  and  hackney  carriages  which  use  it ; 
in  l^act,  it  is  crowded  by  the  incessant  roll  of 
vehicles  from  the  hour  of  opening  until  that  of 
closing  the  Park-gates,  so  that  no  greater  boon 
of  thoroughfare  could  be  conceded  to  the  public, 
many  thousands  passing  daily  through  this,  the 
only  medium  of  interconrse  between  the  two 
great  north  and  south  aristocratic  suburbs,  which 
are  severed  by  the  Park  and  Gardens. 

T.  H.  H. 


TEMPORARY  BUILDINGS. 

Ax  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  on  the  29ch  nit.,  the  Building 
Act  Committee  submitted  the  following  regula- 
tiona  relative  to  the  inspeotiou  of  temporary 
buildings,  when  an  extension  of  the  period  for 
use  is  Applied  for,  and  recommended  that  the 
same  be  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Board  : — 

1.  Oa  tie  application  from  the  trusteea  or  owners  of  any 
temporary  church  or  school,  or  any  iron  boildinp,  for  an 
extension  of  the  period  allowed  for  its  use  hy  approTal  of 
the  Board,  the  oi8;ricfc  surveyor  shall  be  requested  to 
inspect  (he  atructnro,  and  to  certify  as  to  its  condition 
and  stability  (or  use  for  such  a period  of  years  as  may  bo 
requested,  aud  as  to  any  necessary  repairs  for  additionsl 
strength. 

2.  If  the  structure  has  existed  from  two  to  five  years,  a 
special  aeivicefee  of  2''s.  may  be  demanded  and  received 
for  the  certificate  regarding  struotaral  stability. 

3.  If  the  inspection  is  merely  to  ascertain  that  the 
structure  is  not  altered  as  to  condition  or  position,  and 
to  certify  that  an  extension  of  time  might  be  allowed,  a 
special  service  fee  of  lOs.  may  te  demanded  and  received. 

This  report  was  adopted. 


VALUE  OP  CIIY  PROPERTY. 

Thb  following  important  sites  have  recently 
been  let  by  Messrs.  Harvey  & Davids : — 

Moorgate-streei,  at  the  Corner  of  London-wall, 
the  original  site  of  Albion  Chapel,  with  extensive 
frontages  covering  an  area  of  5,400  ft.,  was  let 
at  2,350Z.  per  annum. 

Cheapside. — A plot  of  land  having  important 
frontage  to  Cheapside  and  extending  through 
to  Queen. street,  covering  an  area  of  about 
4,200  ft.,  was  let  at  2,300Z.  per  annum.  It  may 
bo  stated  that  on  all  these  sites  new  buildings 
comprising  shops  aud  offices  are  io  course  of 
ereotioD, 

If  we  suppose  the  ground-rent  of  the  Cheap- 
side  plot  sold  to  pay  the  buyer  4 per  cent,,  we 
get  about  600,000!.  as  the  price  of  the  land  per 
acre.  If  bought  to  pay  3 per  cent,,  and  when 
tho  new  houses  are  finished  it  might  not  be 
difficult  to  get  a purchaser  at  this,  the  price  per 
acre  would  become  about  800,000!. 


CASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

CONCRETE  WALLS. 

The  District  Surveyor  of  Bromley,  Middlesex, 
summoned  a builder  before  the  magistrate  at 
the  Thames  Police-court  for  partially  construct- 
ing  the  party  walla  of  three  houses  with  blocks 
of  concrete  without  obtaining  the  special  sauction 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

Ttia  case  was  of  importance,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  contended  by  Mr.  May,  who  appeared  for 
the  defendant  (Mr.  Wm.  Harris,  of  East  India- 
road]  : — (1).  That  the  concrete  need  by  his  client 
was  a ” hard  and  incombustible  substance”  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Building  Act;  aud  (2)  that 
the  Metropolilao  Board  of  Works  had  no  power 
to  gt  ant  licences  nor  to  enforce  rules  for  the  com- 
position of  concrete. 

Evidence  was  given  by  the  District  Surveyor 
to  prove  the  use  of  concrete  in  the  construction 
of  the  walls  as  alleged  in  the  summons,  and  tho 
chief  clerk  of  the  Superintending  Architect’s 
department  of  the  Board  of  Works  was  called, 
who  stated  no  application  to  the  Board  bad  been 
made  by  the  defendant  for  the  conetruotion  of 
the  walls  in  concrete. 

Both  these  witnesses  concurred  in  stating  that 
the  concrete  need  by  the  defendant, — a sample 
of  which  was  produced  in  court, — was  of  a 
friable  nature,  end  very  inferior  to  such  concrete 
as  would  be  made  if  the  rules  contained  in  the 
licences  granted  by  tho  Board  had  been  properly 
acted  upon. 

Two  surveyors  were  called  for  tho  defence, 
and,  although  one  of  them  confessed  that  tto 
concrete  used  by  the  defendant  was  “rather 
brittle,”  they,  nevertheless,  stated  that  in  their 
opinion  it  was  a suitable  material  for  walls  of 
small  two-story  houses,  aud,  as  it  was  “ hard  and 
incombustible,”  it  appeared  to  them  to  literally 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  Building  Act.  Mr. 
Wicks,  a builder,  was  also  called  by  the  defendant, 
and  stated  that  some  years  ago  he  built  a lot  of 
houses  in  Poplar  entirely  of  concrete,  and  of  a 
description  oertainly  inferior  to  that  used  by  the 
defendant,  but  no  objeotion  was  raised  to  the 
employment  of  it. 

The  magistrate  (Mr.  De  Rutzen),  having  taken 
time  to  consider  the  matter,  delivered  judgment 
to  the  following  effect : — 

“ I do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  concrete  used  by  the  defendant  is 
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a ‘ hard  and  incombustible’  material  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute ; but  I purpose  confining 
myself  to  the  issue  raised  by  the  district  sur- 
veyor, which  is  simply, — Is  a person  who  wishes 
to  build  the  walls  of  a building  with  concrete 
required  to  obtain  the  special  sanction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  the  use  of  such 
material  ? On  referring  to  the  1st  Schedule 
Preliminary  of  the  Building  Act,  I find  it  laid 
down  in  the  2od  rule  that  every  wall  shtll  be 
* properly  bonded,’  and  I hold  that  this  is  not 
applicable  to  a concrete  wall,  and  I am  of  opinion 
that  buildings  constructed  of  concrete  are  build, 
ings  to  which  the  rules  of  the  Building  Act  are 
inapplicable,  and,that,  therefore,  the  special  sanc- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  the 
erection  of  such  buildings  is  required  to  be 
obtained  in  aocordance'with  the  3rd  rule  Miscel- 
laneous, 1st  Schedule  Preliminary  of  theBuilding 
Act.  It  appears  to  me  most  essential  that 
proper  control  should  be  exercised  over  the  com. 
position  of  concrete  intended  to  be  used  for  walls 
of  ibnildings ; otherwise  friable,  and  therefore 
unfit,  material  might  be  used  for  that  purpose 
under  the  name  of  concrete,  and  there  wonld  be 
danger  of  such  buildings  falling.  In  the  case 
now  before  me  it  appears  that  only  a small  por- 
tion of  the  walls  has  been  built  in  concrete : I 
therefore  do  not  propose  to  make  an  order  to 
poll  them  down,  unless  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  consider  such  a step  necessary.” 


AN  ARCEITECT’S  CLAIM. 

FISHER  V.  SIMPSOX. 

In  this  case  (hoard  at  Northallerton  County 
Court  on  the  16th  nit.,  before  Mr.  E.  R.  Turner, 
judge),  Charles  Fisher,  architect,  of  Sand  Hutton, 
near  Thirsk,  sued  Isaac  Simpson,  of  Brompton, 
farmer,  for  the  amount  of  SI. 

Mr.  Fiaher  stated  that  he  bad  several  interviews  with 
the  defendant  about  erecting  a dwelling-honse  and  out- 
buildings. At  one  of  those  interviews  thej  came'to  terms, 
that  he  was  to  draw  plans  and  make  out  specifications, 
and  superintend  the  erection  of  those  bnildings,  and  that 
he  should  receive  from  the  defendant  as  recompense 
per  cent,  upon  the  contract  price.  About  two  months 
after  the  building  had  been  goiog  on,  he  met  defendant 
upon  Darlington-road,  and  told  him  that  unless  the  baild- 
inge  were  built  according  to  contract  he  would  not  be 
answerable  for  the  work  done.  At  that  time  he  bad  at- 
tended about  seven  or  eight  times  and  inspected  the 
works. 

Mr.  Isaac  Ward,  of  Brompton,  builder,  stated  that  he 
was  present  when  plaintifi*  and  defendant  arranged  the 
terms. 

At  this  point  the  judge  remarked  that  the  plaintiff  had 
not  fnlflUed  his  agreement  by  not  attending  three  times  a 
week  to  inspect  the  work.  He  gave  a verdict  for  the 
defendant,  without  costs. 


WEST  KENT  SEWERAGE  WORKS. 

In  187‘i  the  Bromley  Rural  Sanitary  Authority 
instructed  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  to  prepare  plans 
for  the  drainage  of  their  district,  which  resulted 
in  the  necessary  powers  being  obtained  for  the 
construction  of  the  main  intercepting  sewer  of 
the  present  undertaking.  The  Cray  Valley 
Sewer  Scheme  of  1868,  having  since  been 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  forms  a branch  to  the 
main  sewer  which  it  joins  at  Bexley. 

The  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  is  entirely  a 
gravitation  scheme,  and  is  designed  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  parishes  in  the  Bromley 
Union.  The  works  consist  of  the  main  line  of 
intercepting  sewer,  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and 
the  branch,  which  is  six  miles  and  a half  in 
length.  Some  portions  of  the  main  sewer  will 
be  in  tunnel,  and  there, — as  also  in  deep 
cuttings, — the  sewer  will  be  egg-shaped  in 
section,  6 ft.  high  by  4 ft.  wide  internally,  and 
9 in.  thick.  It  will  be  built  with  blocks  of  Port- 
land  coment  concrete  to  a height  of  4 ft. — that 
is  to  the  springing  of  the  arched  roof,  which  will 
be  constructed  of  brickwork  in  cement.  Where 
the  sewer  is  carried  throogh  open  cuttings,  or  in 
embankments,  it  will  be  circnlar  in  section, 
5 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  and  9 in.  thick,  and  will 
be  Ibuiit  in  solid  concrete.  At  one  point  in  its 
course  the  sewer  will  pass  under  the  River  Cray, 
and  there  a piece  of  special  oonstruotion  oocnrs. 
The  sewer  is  divided  into  two  iron  tubes  on  one 
side  of  the  stream,  eaoh  4 ft.  in  diameter,  set  in 
concrete,  and  united  again  on  the  other  side. 
The  sewer  will  be  carried  under  Hartford  Creek 
by  a syphon  arrangement  consisting  of  two  iron 
tubes  with  penstock  chambers  at  each  end. 

At  Dartford  Marshes,  near  the  outfall,  there 
will  be  a reservoir  SCO  ft.  long  and  120  ft.  wide, 
which  will  be  used  for  filtering  the  sewage  prior 
to  its  being  discharged  into  the  River  Thames  at 
ebb  tide  and  below  low  water.  The  reservoir 
will  be  constructed  of  concrete,  and  divided  into 
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several  compartments,  or  bays,  with  the  view  of 
enabling  the  filtering  operation  to  be  carried  on 
continuously. 

The  Cray  Valley  branch  commences  at 
Orpington  by  a pipe-sewer,  which  gradually 
increases  in  size  until  the  diameter  is  2 ft.  6 in. 
at  its  jnnotion  with  the  main  sewer  at  Bexley. 
The  levels  tbrongboot  the  main  sewer  are 
variable,  the  flattest  fall  being  3 ft.  in  a mile. 
On  the  Cray  Valley  branch  the  levels  are  also 
variable,  and,  generally  speaking,  steep,  the 
flattest  fall  there  being  1 in  1,000.  The  works 
of  the  main  sewer  were  commenced  about  four 
months  since  at  a point  in  the  route  called 
Halfway-street,  near  Sidcup,  and  they  are  being 
vigorously  prosecuted  over  a length  of  two 
miles. 

Considering  the  adverse  nature  of  the  weather 
since  the  works  were  started,  very  good  progress 
baa  been  made  by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  John 
Neave  & Son,  the  work  done  being  of  good 
quality.  At  the  present  time  eight  shafts  have 
been  sank  down  to  the  level  of  the  sewer  at  a 
depth  of  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  from  the  snrfaoe, 
and  three  other  shafts  are  being  sunk  and  will 
shortly  reach  the  sewer  level.  About  800  ft.  of 
sewer  in  tunnel  have  been  executed,  and  a further 
length  of  about  1,650  ft.  has  been  constrnoted 
eastward  of  Penhill  Bridge  in  open  cutting.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  works  will  be  completed 
out  of  band  in  a little  more  than  two  years  from 
the  present  time.  The  concrete  in  the  sewer  in 
tunnel  is  in  the  form  of  blocks,  which  are  moulded 
at  surface  and  set  in  cement.  By  adopting  the 
concrete  system  of  construction  a considerable 
saving  is  effected  in  the  cost  of  the  works. 


CHURCH  RESTORATION. 

Sib, — I road  with  much  interest  the  remarks 
made  by  Sir  G.  Scott  and  others  upon  the  above 
subject  in  yonr  recent  numbers,  but  it  seems  to 
me  they  have  not  got  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 

I restored  a church  about  five  years  ago, 
under  a good  architect.  Immediately  I com- 
menced the  work  the  vicar  took  upon  himself  to 
order  things  to  be  done  without  the  arobitect’s 
consent, — mark  yon,  he  had  the  power,  according 
to  the  contract,  to  do  so.  Well,  the  first  thing 
he  ordered  to  be  done  was  to  re-dress  the  old 
east  window,  then  the  south  windows,  and  last, 
the  arch  and  label  of  the  old  porch,  which  was 
the  most  beantiful  feature  of  the  church.  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  angry  the  architect  was 
when  he  saw  it. 

Sir  G.  Scott  blames  the  builder,  clerk  of 
works,  &o.,  but  the  difficulty  will  not  be  stopped 
until  the  architect  in  all  oases  reserves  to  himself 
the  right  to  order  all  things  to  be  done  in  con- 
nexion with  the  work.  How  can  the  bnilder 
help  himself  when  he  has  to  take  his  orders 
from  the  architect’s  client  instead  of  from  the 
architect  ? What  architects  shonid  do  is  this, — 
see  all  agreements  before  they  are  signed,  and 
oppose  any  infringement  of  their  rights  by  their 
client.  I know  the  rule  is  and  has  been  for  the 
architect  to  do  all  this,  but  I assure  you  there 
are  a great  many  exceptions  to  that  rule  in 
Monmonthahire  and  other  districts  not  far  off. 

Until  the  course  I have  suggested  is  taken, 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  Institute  will  nob  stop 
the  destrnotion  of  the  ancient  work  that  true 
restorers  so  maoh  cherish.  J.  M.  L. 


THE  BEDFORD  ESTATE. 

Sir, — I hope  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  when  he 
appoints  a new  steward,  will  do  as  the  writer  of 
a letter  in  the  Builder  of  May  5 soggested,  viz., 
appoint  an  arohiteot  to  the  post;  and  when  the 
new  steward  is  appointed,  I hope  be  will  net  act 
in  the  same  manner  towards  the  tenants  as  the 
late  one  did. 

Bat  pending  such  appointment,*  I beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  his  Grace  to  some  evils  that 
exist  in  Covent-garden  Market.  The  dangerons 
state  of  the  footpaths  at  the  western  end  of  the 
market  is  a matter  of  every-day  comment ; while 
the  raised  platform,  some  6 in.  high,  in  front  of 
D.  & D.  Pankhnrst’s  shop,  is  alike  dangerous  to 
life  and  limb,  for  people  are  constantly  falling 
over  it,  more  especially  on  a Sunday,  and  some 
very  ugly  falls  indeed  have  taken  place  there. 

Then  there  is  the  nuisance  of  the  Sunday- 
morning  markets,  which  are  held  in  direct  con. 
travention  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Bye- 
law viii.  enacts  that, — ” No  fruit,  flowers,  vegeta. 
blee,  roots,  herbs,  or  other  things,  shall  be  placed, 

* The  appointmeot  has  been  made,  and  an  architect 
has  not  been  lelected.— £s. 
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pitched,  exposed  for  sale,  or  sold  in  any  part  ( 
the  said  market  on  a Sunday.”  I can  scarcel 
believe  that  his  Grace  is  aware  of  this  ope 
violation  of  the  Act  every  Sunday  at  this  seaso 
of  the  year.  But  there  is  one  more  evil  I hav 
to  complain  of,  and  that  is,  that  the  market  i 
now  watched  by  the  metropolitan  police  instea 
of  the  beadles,  as  formerly,  who  were  nnder  th 
direction  of  the  market  authorities,  whereas  th 
police  are  nob. 

Formerly,  if  we  were  annoyed  or  abused  in  an 
way,  and  bad  langnage  were  used,  the  beadle 
would  take  the  man  or  men  into  custody  : no^ 
we  are  told  by  the  police  that  we  must  take  on 
a summons  in  suoh  cases.  So  we  are  nnder  tw' 
authorities  instead  of  one.  The  metropolita: 
police  act  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  Act  o 
Parliament  for  the  control  and  management  o 
Covent-garden  Market.  I venture  to  ask  hi 
Grace,  who  is  one  of  our  hereditary  legislators 
if  this  is  a satisfactory  state  of  things  anywher 
or  in  any  place,  bub  more  particularly  in  suoh  i 
place  as  Covent-garden  Market.] 

A Salesm.vn. 


CLEOPATRA’S  NEEDLE. 

Sir, — Not  being  in  a position  to  question  tbi 
merits  of  the  different  sites  suggested  for  thi 
Egyptian  obelisk,  I can  only  hope  that  the  same 
mistake  may  not  be  mado  in  London  as  in  Paris 
where,  despite  its  plinth  or  pedestal,  which  doe^ 
not  belong  to  it,  and  certainly  seems  out  of  place 
the  size  and  proportions  of  the  Luxor  monolitl 
are  entirely  lost,  owing  to  the  immense  area  o 
the  Place  do  la  Concorde. 

In  Egypt,  these  obelisks  were  generally, — i 
nob  always, — placed  Immediately  in  front  of  tb< 
pylons,  or  other  solid  masonry  of  tho  temples 
as  at  Lnxor,  and  no  donbt  an  equally  appropriate 
position  might  be  selected  in  London  for  “ Cleo 
patra’a  Needle.”  G. 


PIECE-WORK  A PANACEA. 

Sir, — I have  lately  read  your  leading  article 
headed  ” Strikes,  Lack-outs,  and  Arbitration,’ 
and  venture  to  make  a few  remarks  thereon. 

First  and  foremost,  are  the  employers  of  laboui 
the  best  possible  advocates  for  arbitration 
Secondly,  who  is  to  blame  for  this  civil  warfan 
betwixt  capital  and  labour  ? I may  j ustly  answer 
the  armed  capitalist.  He  holds  the  sinews  o 
this  bloody  conflict. 

I am  a workman,  and  am  an  advocate  of  tht 
reforms  which  you  propose.  If  we  want  a health} 
tone  in  trade,  piece-work  is  the  best  remedy 
While  I write  you  I have  by  me  an  old  book  oi 
the  laws  150  years  ago,  which  state  day-work 
and  piece-work  prices,  and  no  one  at  bis  peril 
dared  to  trespass  against  the  law.  Why  not  let) 
history  repeat  itself,  and  return  to  some  of 
its  old  customs  ? Bub  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  depends  on  his  good  behaviour  for  the 
most  who  are  concerned,  which  all  sonnd  under^ 
takings  should  make  their  motto.  Why  should 
the  employers  make  such  haste  to  be  tioh,  and 
why  should  the  workman  dictate  to  hia  superior, 
so-called  ? Simply  because  man  is  a creature  of 
progress,  and  no  fixed  law  will  meet  his  desires  ; 

Therefore  let  piece-work  preraU, 

Since  warring  and  strife  are  of  no  aTail. 

Make  one  good  sound  beginning  in  some  large 
firm,  and  the  time  has  come  that  all  men  and 
good  employers  will  gladly  follow  the  lead. 

George  Potter,  like  myself,  years  ago,  would' 
gladly  have  come  to  terms  of  arbitration 
universally;  hot  he  was  overruled  by  the  loss 
intelligent  of  his  trade.  He  counted  the  noses 
and  did  not  forget  to  protect  his  own  by  so  doing. 

I am  quite  sure  piece-work  would  act  with 
better  results  even  than  arbitration  ; in  fact,  it 
would  strengthen  the  back-bone  of  every  trade' 
in  England.  Nothing  can  surpass  a free  sale. 
All  artificial  attempts  to  monopolise  bring  ruin 
wherever  they  are  fostered. 

Wm.  Weatherill. 


The  Proposed  Bridge  at  the  end  of  North- 
nmberland  Avenae.— At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  it  was  resolved, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Works  Committee, 
that  Messrs.  Burrell  & Valpy  be  informed,  in 
reply  to  a letter  snggesting  the  construction  of 
a bridge  over  the  Thames,  in  continuation  of 
Northumberland  Avenue,  and  transmitting  de- 
signs  and  plans  showing  its  position  and 
approaches,  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  that 
the  Board  is  not  at  present  in  a position  to  take 
any  steps  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
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niNDLET  CEMETERY  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — In  the  coinpetiticn  for  Hindl^y  Cemetery,  recently 
fcided,  tbe  furrejor  to  the  Board,  to  whom  the  competing 
|0hiteot»  had  to  apply,  acd  by  whom  parlicu'ara  werr- 
raiebed,  was  allowed  to  submit  deeigns.  They  were 
teoted,  and  tbe  first  prize  awarded  for  them. 

Will  you  express  your  opinion  as  to  the  fairness  or 
herwise  of  ihis  course  ? The  Board  mairtain  that  they 
d a perfect  right  to  receive  and  select  his  plane.  I and 
ler  oompeiitors  oontend  that  any  one  connected  officially 
th  the  Board  was  debarred  in  honour,  if  not  in  law,  from 
mpeling.  R.  Kjill  Fbrbuxx. 

IVe  fully  agree  with  our  correspondent.  The  Board 
oesaarily  eiprise  themselTesto  SQ'picionsof  unfairness 
the  improper  course  pureued. 


^isttllaiua. 

THe  Metropolitan  Drinking’  Fountains 
Bsociation  held  its  annual  meeting  on  tbe 
th  alt.,  the  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  obair. 
>e  report,  read  by  Mr.  John  Lee,  the  seoretary, 
ited  that  33  drinking-fountaios  for  human 
ings  and  58  troughs  for  animals  had  been 
90ted  during  the  last  twelve  months,  making  a 
!;al  number  in  London  at  tbe  present  time  of 
4 drinking- fountains  and  342  troughs.  In 
ooomplishing  this  they  had  expended  all  the 
ads  at  their  disposal,  and  bad  also  rendered  an 
nual  increase  of  income  necessary  for  the 
rmanent  supply,  supervision,  and  repair  of  the 
itropolitan  foontains  and  troughs.  Notwith. 
inding  the  extraordinary  progress  made,  there 
ire  still  hundreds  of  miles  of  streets  in  London 
lere  neither  man  nor  beaet  had  the  remotest 
ance  of  obtaining  a drop  of  water  to  quench 
.ret.  The  operations  of  the  society  extended 
er  a district  covering  more  than  800  square 
les.  After  referring  to  the  earnest  support 
it  the  association  received  from  the  various 
jtries  and  district  boards  of  the  metropolis, 
d to  the  fact  that  the  Queen  was  a donor  of : 
DI.,  the  report  stated  that  the  donations  during 
i year  amounted  to  1,769J.,  the  sabaoriptions 

I, 528L,  and  legacies  to  2,0001.  The  Hon.  A. 
nnaird,ia  seconding  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
jg08t>'d  that  an  attempt  shonld  be  made  to 

I I, 000  subscriptions  of  51.  and  600  of  lOL,  so 
to  raise  a sum  of  10,000i.  within  the  next  five 
six  months,  and  at  once  largely  extend  the 
ia  of  the  work  of  Ihe  society. 

Kecreation  Gardens,  Sc.  Fancras. — On 
nrsday  in  last  week  the  disnsed  barial.groands 
Old  Sc.  Panoras  and  of  Sc.  Giles’s-in-the- 
jlds,  were  opened  as  pnblio  recreation  gardens, 
e grounds,  which  have  historic  interest,  are  in 
) Old  St.  Pancras-road,  and  the  ohnroh  in  the 
itre  of  one  is  stated  to  be  the  last  in  England 
which  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church 
re  performed  before  the  Reformation.  Part 
the  grounds  is  the  spot  formerly  known  as 

1 burial-ground  of  St.  Giles’s-in-the- Fields, 
few  years  ago  the  St.  Pancras  authorities 
loesefnlly  opposed  the  endeavours  of  certain 
Iway  companies  to  convert  these  burial- 
mnds  into  a railway  dep6b.  Walker,  tbe 
ihor  of  the  Pronouncing  Dictionary;  Flaxman, 
isonlptor;  Sir  John  Soane,  the  founder  of 
' Mnsenm  bearing  his  name;  Woollett,  the 
{raver  ; William  Godwin,  the  author  of 
olitical  Justice  ” ; and  Mary  Wollatoneoraft 
dwin,  were  bnried  here;  while  among  the 
signers— most  of  whom  were  interred  soon 
jr  the  first  French  revolution — were  De 
>glie,  the  Marquis  de  Tourville,  the  Marquis 
Breffevent,  the  Marqnis  de  Bonneval,  the 
utesse  de  Chateanbruo,  the  Comte  de  Front 
Comtesse  de  Montant,  the  Comte  d’Herville’ 
Id-Marshal  of  Russia.  In  the  naming  of  the 
iouB  avenues,  historic  names  have  been  pre. 
ved.  At  one  spot  in  the  Old  St.  Giles's 
and  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  laid  a memorial- 
16  to  the  dead  who  lie  buried  there.  A 
morial  tree  was  also  planted  and  an  obelisk 
lovered.  The  authorities  of  St.  Pancras 
erve  praise. 

Satveyoraliip. — At  a meeting  of  the  Wolver- 
iptou  Town  Council,  Mr.  G.  Eastlake  Thoms, 

I.  (Great  Crosby  Local  Board),  was  appointed, 
a large  majority,  engineer  acd  surveyor  for 
borough  of  Wolverhampton,  at  a salary  of 
1.  per  annum,  in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  A, 
‘gan,  C.E.,  brother  of  the  Government  in- 
:tor.  There  were  fifey-two  applicants  for 
vacant  office,  and  of  these,  three  were  selected 
the  consideration  of  the  Council.  It  may  be 
itioned  in  connexion  with  the  appointment 
a large  scheme,  nnder  the  Artisans’ 
jllings  Act,  which  will  involve  an  expenditure 
62,0b0h,  is  about  to  be  carried  out  in  Wolver- 
ipton. 


Clinrch  Restoration. — When  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  consecrated  the  new  church  of 
St.  Like,  Ramsgate,  he  said : — The  most 
rigorona  adherent  of  simple  worship  will,  Ithink, 
look  npou  it  as  a bad  sign  in  a Christian  nation 
when  houses  are  exquisitely  furnishtd  and 
churches  present  a mean  appearance,  as  if  they 
were  little  eared  for.  I am  qnite  prepared  to 
grant  that,  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  it  is  a 
very  happy  circumstance  that  so  very  mnoh  has 
been  done  for  the  building  and  restoration  of 
churches  in  good  taste ; that  in  the  last  forty 
years  thirty  millions  of  money  or  thereabouts 
have  been  spent  by  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  tbo  restoration  of  old  ohnrohes  and 
on  the  building  of  new  ones;  and  I trust  we 
shall  not  go  backwards  in  this  respect,  but  that, 
as  tbe  population  of  these  islands  is  marvellously 
increasing,  so  we  sball  keep  pace  with  the  popu- 
lation by  tbe  erection  of  new  chnrohes.  But  it 
ia  not  desirable  that  our  minds  should  be  alto- 
gether taken  up  with  thankfulness  that  so  much 
has  been  done  for  the  outward  decency  and 
beauty  of  worship ; if  there  be  a real  love  for 
this  in  the  hearts  of  Christian  men,  it  will  be 
because  we  believe  that,  through  the  grace  of 
God,  our  churches  are  real  centres  of  Christian 
life. 

Domestic  Economy. — The  report  of  the 
Educational  Officer  of  the  S iciety  of  Arts  gives 
the  results  of  the  recently-held  examination  in 
domestic  economy.  The  subject  was  introduced 
for  examination  for  the  first  time  last  year.  The 
examiners  appointed  for  this  year  were  Miss  E. 
Shaw-Lofevre  for  “Housekeeping  and  Thrift,” 
Miss  Mary  Willis  for  “ Clothing  and  its  Materials,” 
Dr.  Ogle  for  “ Health,”  and  the  National  Train, 
ing  School  for  “ Cookery.”  Though  tbe  number 
of  candidates  was  small,  it  was  larger  than  last 
year.  The  numbers  last  year  and  this  year  wore 
as  follow: — Clothing,  10 — 16;  Cookery,  10 — 26; 
Health,  8 — 35 ; Housekeeping,  9 — 17.  In  Cookery 
all  the  candidates  passed  (fifteen  first  and  eleven 
second  class)  ; in  Health  twenty-six  failed,  and 
only  three  passed  in  the  first  class.  In  House- 
keeping eight  failed,  and  six  passed  in  tbe  first 
class.  Among  tbe  sacoessful  candidates  are 
several  young  men,  five  of  them  taking  first- 
class  bononrs  in  Cookery.  The  first  prize  in 
Cookery,  with  tbo  added  Conncil  prize  of  ten 
guineas  (for  females),  was  carried  off  by  Mary 
S.  Mugeam,  of  the  Birkbeok  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution. 

Exhibition  of  Trade  Marks. — A permanent 
exhibition  of  tbo  trade-marks  sent  in  to  the 
official  registrar  for  registration  under  the  Trade 
Marks  Registration  Act  opened  on  Monday  last 
at  Castle-street,  Holborn.  Registration  i-j  re- 
quired before  the  proprietor  of  a new  trade-mark 
can  take  any  proceedings  for  its  protection,  and 
the  applications  for  regisbralion  are  published 
periodically  in  an  official  joarnaL  The  marks 
are  divided  into  fifty  classes,  and  a new  mark 
cannot  be  registered  in  any  one  of  them  unless 
it  ia  essentially  different  from  the  other  marks 
registered  in  the  same  class.  Hence,  to  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  desirous  of  registering, 
a olaasified  representation  of  the  trade-marks 
already  applied  for  will  be  invaluable,  as 
obviating  the  delay  and  difficulty  attending  a 
search  of  the  official  records.  In  the  Trade- 
Marks  Exhibition,  Mr.  E.  Johnson,  who  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  snbject  of  trade- 
marks, and  is  a warm  advocate  of  a system  of 
international  registration,  has  provided  such  a 
representation. 

The  Curatorship  of  the  Walker  Art  Gal- 
lery.— A meeting  of  the  Library  and  Museum 
Committee  of  tbe  Corporation  of  Liverpool  was 
held  on  tbe  25th  ult.  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
a candid.ate  for  recommendation  to  the  Town 
Council  to  fill  the  position  of  curator  of  tbe  new 
Art  Gallery.  The  committee  had  previously 
selected  eight  candidates,  all  of  whom  were  in 
attendance.  The  majority  of  the  committee 
were,  it  is  understood,  after  a long  discassion,  in 
favour  of  recommending  for  the  appointment 
Mr.  Wallis,  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  next  in  favour  was  Mr.  C.  Dyall,  secretary 
of  the  Liverpool  Lyoenra.  The  recommendation 
of  the  committee  will  be  brought  forward  at  the 
next  Town  CunBcil. 

Dry  Rot. — Tbe  best  preservative  against 
dry  rot,  says  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 
is  the  following  of  Mr.  Schwartze,  by  whose 
death  the  secret  is  revealed  : 1 part  of  oil  of 
cassia,  1 part  wood  tar,  and  1 part  train  oil ; 
apply  three  coats  on  the  reverse  sides  and  on 
the  ends  of  planks,  flcxirs,  &o. 


St.  George’s  Hall.— A merry  sketch,  en- 
titled “A  Happy  Bungalow,”  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Law,  has  been  produced  here,  and 
forms  a most  acceptable  feature  in  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
German  ILjod's  Entertainment.  From  the  title 
of  the  piece  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the 
scene  is  laid  in  India.  The  principal  parts  were 
very  well  sustained  by  MiasHolland,  Mrs.  Gsrmaa 
Reed,  Mr.  Law,  and  Mr.  Corney  Grain,  while 
Miss  Leonora  Braham  and  Mr.  Alfred  Reed  aa 
the  Ayah  and  the  Bhoy  represented  those  cha- 
racters in  moat  amusing  fashion.  Mr.  Corney 
Grain’s  “Edwin  and  Angelina,”  and  Mr.  Bur- 
nand’s  “ No.  204,”  followed,  and  afforded  addi> 
tional  satisfaction  to  the  audience.  Mr.  Grain  in 
his  last  sketch  is  partionlarly  happy,  and 
makes  his  audience  so  too.  A very  prosperons 
season  will  close  on  Saturday  next,  the  14th 
insfc.,  and  after  a short  tonr  in  the  southern 
provinces,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  R^ed  will 
open  the  St.  George’s  Hall  again  on  the  Ist  of 
October. 

” Morocco  Tilea.”— Messrs.  Mintons,  Stoke. 
on-Trent,  have  recently  produced  some  new 
tiles,  by  a process  patented  by  them.  The  im- 
provement  on  tbo  ordinary  method  consists,  in 
the  first  place,  of  a process  by  which  the  tilea 
are  covered  with  a grannlar  semi-vitreoua  sur- 
face that  will,  while  retaining  its  hard  and  im- 
pervious  quality,  prevent  the  reflection  of  light 
which  is  given  from  smooth  glazed  surfaces,  and 
which  is  sometimes  objectionable.  This  surface 
ia  capable  of  being  either  painted  or  printed  on, 
the  modus  operandi  differing  from  the  usual 
method,  and  this  constitutes  the  second  part  of 
Messrs,  Mintons’  patent.  Tbe  effect  produced 
is  very  similar  to  moroooo  leather,  after  which 
the  process  has  been  named. 

Failure  of  a Bridge. — At  Saltash,  on  tbe 
27th,  it  being  Coronation  - day  and  Saltash 
regatta,  the  steamers  plying  between  Devonport 
and  Saltash  were  crowded,  and  when  the  last 
steamer  arrived  alongside  the  landing.stage  some 
hundreds  of  persons  rushed  towards  it,  crowding 
upon  tbe  narrow  wooden  bridge  connecting  the 
stage  with  the  shore.  Suddenly  a crack  was 
heard,  and  the  bridge  burst  in  two,  precipitating 
tbe  struggling  crowd  npon  it  into  the  water. 
Although  it  was  high  tide  and  a strong  stream 
was  running  in  the  Tamar,  the  water  was  nob 
deep,  and  all  were  got  ont  alive. 

The  Drainage  of  Lincolnshire. — Sir  J. 
Hawksbaw,  C.E.,  has  prepared  a report  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  the  drainage  of 
Lincolnshire.  The  woiks  proposed  will,  if  carried 
ont,  involve  an  estimated  outlay  of  667,8201., 
irrespective  of  Parliamentary  and  engineering 
expenses.  Tbe  most  important  works  proposed 
are  the  following  : — Widening  and  deepening  the 
Witham  from  Horsley  Deeps  to  the  Grand  Sluice, 

197.0001.  ; new  sluice  and  bridges  at  Boston, 
80,0001  ; and  low  level  drain  to  Cnapel-hill,  in- 
olndiog  a pumping-engine  of  5U0  horse-oower, 

72.0001. 

Royal  Academy. — The  following  gentlemen 
have  been  admitted  as  students  of  the  Lower 
School  of  the  Royal  Academy  : — James  M. 
Brooks,  E.  L.  Drew,  S.  W.  Grant,  P.  P.  Green, 
A.  Gillespie,  W.  G.  B.  Lewis,  W.  Murray,  W.  H. 
Peck,  H.  0.  Pinebin,  G.  H.  Shackle,  B.  S.  Shear- 
man,  and  H.  W.  Stock.  As  probationers  : — G.  H. 
Ooldwell,  R.  W.  Collier,  J.  A.  T.  Johnson,  and 
T.  L.  Moore. 

The  Mayor  of  Pontefract  (Mr.  R.  Moxon), 
at  a meeting  of  the  town  counoil  on  the  28th  ult., 
submitted  a thorough  scheme  of  drainage  for  the 
borough.  The  council  voted,  and  decided  that 
the  question  should  be  again  deferred,  where- 
upon tbe  mayor  said  that  the  drainage  of  the 
town  had  long  been  his  study,  and  not  having 
the  confidence  of  the  conncil  he  should  resign 
the  office  of  mayor,  and  pay  the  fine  of  501. 

Domestic  Decoration. — Sir : Permit  me  to 
thank  yon  for  the  favonrabla  notice  of  my  inven- 
tion, “ Xylography,”  and  to  state  in  reply  to  tbe 
queatiou  concerning  the  designs,  ” Could  they 
not  be  executed  on  thicker  wood  than  is  now 
used  P ” that  they  can  be  as  readily  produced  on 
thick  wood  aa  on  thin,  all  that  is  requisite  being 
a slight  modification  of  the  machinery  for  the 
purpose. — TnOMAS  WaiiBuaN. 

Great  Malvern. — A new  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  oonsecrated  at  Blackmore  Park,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  J.  V.  Hornyold,  a few  days  ago. 
Mr.  Purday  was  the  architect  engaged.  The 
reredos,  a work  15  ft.  high,  was  executed  by  Mr. 
E/oddis,  of  Birmingham ; the  metal-work  by 
Messrs.  Hardman  & Co. 


THE  BUILDER, 


For  tbe  erection  of  n stock  eichange,  for  the  Lirerpool 
S'cckbrokers’  Association.  Mr.  Henry  Sumners,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied.  The  tenders  to  state  time  of 
completion  ander  a penalty : — 

■WeUa  & Son £22,476  0 0 

Morrison  & Son  21,560  0 0 

Holme  & Nichol... 21,436  0 0 

Boberta  & Robinson 21,360  0 0 

Jones  A Sons  21,270  0 0 

•Drj-K.i.i.*  21,260  0 0 

21,143  0 0 

20,097  0 0 

Brown  A Bickhouae*  20,910  0 0 

Hatgh  A Co.*  2 1,896  0 0 

TJrmson 20,766  0 0 

Only  the  tenders  marked  * complied  with  the  stipula- 
on  as  to  Btsting  time,  and  that  of  Haigh  A Co.  was 
:cepted,-— time,  fifteen  months. 


Sath  Stone  of  best  quality, 

RANDBLL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  fitted; 

Quanymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdi 
siso  coat  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
4pplioation  to 

Bath  Stone  Office.  Oorsham,  Wilts.  I^Aot 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Acton  Baptist 
Chapel.  Mr.  Edward  Monson,  jon,,  architect.  Quantities 
eopplied : — 

Nye £1,017  0 0 

Waters  998  0 0 


Baker 


Leslie. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltee. 

i.  STODABT  A Oa 
Office: 

No.  90,  Oannon.Btreet,  B.O.  [Adtt.1 


For  the  erection  of  four  Tilla  residences  in  Earlham- 
grove,  Forest-gate.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect : — 
Maryon  (accepted) £1,53-1  0 0 


For  farm  offices  at  Kyle  Court,  co.  Wexford. 
W.  Fogerty,  architect:  — 


The  Sey^sel  and  filetaUlc  Lava  AsphaJ 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poult 
E.C. — The  beat  and  cheapest  materials  fordai 
courses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  oo 
sheds  and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tan*roos 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  [Advt.] 
Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — Tht 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  a 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  : 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  partioula 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  B.S.O.,  0. 
marthenshire. — [Advt. 


Gabau 


,000  0 0 

_,350  0 0 

Wilkinson  2,250  0 0 

Redmond* 2,165  0 0 

* Accepted,  with  some  modifications. 


For  the  erection  of  nine  shope  and  nine  private  houses, 
St.  George’s-in-tbe-East: — 

Hook  A Oldrey £9,841  0 0 

Carter  A Sous  8,566  0 0 

Ennor,  Julian,  A Co 8,303  0 0 

Battley 8,262  0 0 

Burman  8,127  0 0 

Lyons  8,050  0 0 

Cooke  7,923  0 0 

Webb  A Co 7,8C0  0 0 

Judd  A Hawkings  7,777  0 0 

Palmer  7,731  0 0 

Dover,  Sons,  A Co 7,110  0 0 

Moyle  A Son 7,060  0 0 


Front 

Oroome 

Cook  

Ginn  

Ekiu  A Son  (accepted). 
Hampton,  jun 


For  the  erection  of 
court-road.  Mr.  John 

Patrick  A Son  

Holland  A Hannen  (too  late) 


iremises  at  No.  242,  Tottenham- 
ludsoD,  architect: — 

£5,180  0 0 
4,937  0 0 
4,874  0 0 
4,872  0 0 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloaoest 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  and  PLA 
SLATES,  CHIMNEY-PIECES.  URINALS,  d 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  frt 
Quarries,  to  any  station  in  the  Kingdo 
Prices  and  terms  on  application.  [Advt.J 


For  the  erection  of  coach-house,  stables,  Ac.,  St. 
Helen'e-road,  Kite’s  Nest,  Ore,  near  Hastings,  for  Mr. 
Thomas  JobnHughes,  M.D.  Messrs.  Wm.  Gosling  A Son, 
architects.  Quantities  by  the  architects 

Gilson  A Guthrie £460  0 0 

Phillipps  A Co.*  380  0 0 


Scrivener  A White 


Little 


G.  H.  A A.  Bywaters 


Stnbbeifield 


Prior  A Barker  380  15  0 

* Accepted,  Bubj*ct  to  alterations. 
Forfloishiog  joiners’  work,  building  vestibule,  Ac,,  to 
the  mansion  ; — 

Phillipps  A Co.  (accepted)  £393  16  0 


MICHELxVlORE  & REAl 


of  a store  and  for  alterations  fo  stables 
for  the  Safety  Oil  Company  (Limited), 
architect 

Store.  Stables. 

£1,331  £210 

1,32)  174 

1,200  165 


Uuiafnot'OTen  ot 


CHARLES  ^OLlIn'^'S 


Little. 


Jacobs 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGI 
^''lEVER,  screw,  & BARREL  BOLl 

anil  IsraoVBD  UATii  FITl'INQB  oi  every  DeacripUcl 

36a,  BOEOUGH  EGA 
LONDON.  S.E. 


' For  the  erection  of  a block  of  twelve  houses  in  Trevor- 
street,  Eirder  Estate,  Wrexham.  Mr.  John  Cox  Dear, 
architect  :— 

Lamble  £4,243  0 0 

Samnel 3,978  0 0 

Huxley  3,791  0 0 


Morter  

Nortou  A Son 


For  repairing  and  repainting  externally  the  Licensed 
Victuallers'  Schools,  Upper  Kenningtou-lane.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Reed,  architect: — 

Smith 

Bayes,  Bros.,  A Alien 
Grimwood  A Sons  


School, 

Quan- 


For  the  erection  of  new  wing  to  tho  Blind 
St.  Jolm'e  Wood.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect, 
titles  Iw  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  : — 

Tavenor  A Sous  £3,732  0 


£365  0 0 
26S  0 0 
174  0 0 


The  “buildee"  m ameeica. 

BUBSCRIPTION,  for  aay  ‘Him,  al  PUBLICATION  PEI 
can  be  made  with  B.  F.  8TBVSNB,  4.  PieialgarHquare,  Char 
erou,  Lendoa.  Tbe  Annual  Subecription,  Including  Foetaga 
li.  U.  8(1.  or  tS'S7  Gold,  and  may  be  remiUed  direct,  by  Baal 
Dtafte  or  Peat-offlee  Ordara  er  In  Gceenbacka  and  Fractional  Oun 
In  aMordance  with  Staveua’a  Table  (which  may  be  bad  tree),  er  j 
to  tbe  Mew  York  Agenb  of  B.  F.  8TSVBNS,  Ueaan.  TICS  * LTN 
No.  m,  Plne-etreet,  Mew  York. 


Burford 


For  the  whole  of  the  works  to  new  relief  stations,  Lee- 
greeu,  Lee,  and  Exchequer-place,  Lewisham,  for  the 
Lewisham  Board  of  Guardians : — 

Bulford  (accepted). 


Nightingde 


Tarraat  A Sons 


Scrivener  A White  . 

Woodward 

Bywater  

Aitchison  A Walker. 


For  the  restoration  of  Woodbastwick  Church,  Norfolk. 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied 


Price  la.  or  peat-free  for  14  aUmpa.  Mew  Bditloo. 

TLLUSTEATED  CATALOGUEof  STABl 

I FITTIMG.S,  so  pagci,  with  fnll  deaerlptlon  and  prUaa  ef 
moat  linportaut  iuventionaand  improvementa  in  Stable  and  Kant 
room  Fittinga,  Stable  PaTinK,  Drainage.  Ventilation,  Ac. 

ST.  PaNL-RAB  IBONWOKK  company,  8t.  Pancraa-road, 
London,  M.W. 


Dubaor 


For  the  erection  ofbouse  atLincoln  for  Mrs.  Whelpton. 
Mr.  Chas.  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lovegrove  : — 

Martin  A Son £1,260  0 0 

Young 1,102  0 0 

Brooks 1,069  0 0 

Cohen  A Thompson 990  0 0 


Newell 


Thompson 


Chapman. 


Rust  A Son. 


PUBLICATIONS  by  the  SOCIETY  : 

laPBOVINO  the  CONDITION  of  the  LABOUBI 
CLAS8ES;- 

DWKLLINOS  for  WORKING  PEOPLE,  by  HENRY  ROBEf 
F.B.A.  7a.  cloth,  with  niunerouj  Uluatratiooa  and  Plana,  Alao 
the  Same, 

HOME  REFORM.  Fifth  Edition. 

PLANS  of  tho  SOCIETY’S  MODEL  HOUSES,  DESIGNS 
COTTAGES,  Ac. 

No.  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  W.O. 


Hawes 


Durrant 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  P.  A Bens.— 0.— W.  F.-S.  F.  C.-Mr.  N.-B.  St.  A 
Co.— R A Sen.— Berlin.— J.  N.— G.  T.  C.— C.  B.— H 
G.  E.  T.— F.  W.  F-— N.  W.— T.  F — O.  B,-R,  A.  P.— J.  H. 

R.  K.  F.— B.  P.  (with  the  greatest  goodwill  towards  a coi 
who  writes  to  ua  from  ao  far  as  " llaiyborougb,  Quee 
cannot  taka  the  reaponaibllity  i 
to  build  bis  bonae.  Guwl  cone 
materUL  With  a roof  ot  col 
nothing  to  do). — 8.  A B.  (abouli 
are  conaUnlly  re-n.<«c),-C.  I 
W.  M.  (we  cannot  re  open  the 

We  are  compelled  to  declh 
addr  eases. 

All  atatementa  of  lactA  Hats 
by  the  name  and  address  ( 
pubUcation. 

Not*.— Tbe  responalbiUty  of  signed  artleles.  and  papers  read 
pnbUc  meotlaga,  reate,  ef  eourae,  with  the  authors. 


For  the  erection  of  Board  schools,  with  master’s  resi- 
dence, for  the  Whaplode  School  Board,  Lincolnshire. 
Mr.  Chas.  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lovegrove 

Fawn  

fitanger  A Watson 
Sharp  A Biichfield 


£1,633  0 0 
1,566  0 0 
1,625  0 0 
1,603  0 0 
1,432  0 0 
1,428  0 0 
, 1,42)  0 0 
, l,4'y7  0 0 
Three  of  the  lowest  eubmilted  amended  tenders  ; — 
Gilder  ..£1,222  17  0 

Dawson  1,202  7 0 

Hobson  A Taylor  (accepted)  ...  1,197  0 0 


le  large  Volume  R.OOO  i>agca),  Uluatratel  v 
ua,  cloth  22a.  or  half-bouud  morocco,  28a.  6d. 

A MANUAL  OF 


Everson 


Gilder 


RULES,  TABLES,  AND  DAI 

FOB 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS, 


Hobson  A Tay! 


Priest,  Bros, 


tenders,  Ac.  must  be  acoompanled 
the  sender,  not  neoeeaaiUy  lot 


For  decorations  and  repairs  to  tbe  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
Long-lane,  Southwark.  Mr.  Chas.  BeD,  architect : — 


" This  Is  the  moat  Important  work  written  for  mechanleal  a 
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Farisiem  Household  Taste. 

EE  household  taste 
displayed  in  Parisian 
homes,  whatever 
may  be  its  demerite> 
is  free  at  least  from 
that  assumption  o^ 
“ correctness  ” that 
is  BO  often,  too  ofteu> 
to  be  met  with  in 
Eoglaud  and  iu 
America.  AParisian 
art-exporfc  is  in  every  way  a much 
more  tolerant,  if  not,  a more  adroit 
! person  than  a London  professional 

prt-critie,  and  does  not  so  determinedly  appear 
po  piQ  his  fdith  on  any  special  period  of  art, 
although  just  now  the  rage  for  Louis  XV.  and 
Louis  XVI.  furniture  and  surroundings  seems 
rather  to  monopolise  the  antiquarian  affections, 
and  medimvaliem  is  sadly  at  a d’seonnt, 

, 111  no  city  of  the  world,  we  may  safely  affirm, 
[are  there  to  be  seen  so  many  perfectly  decorated 
apartments  or  so  Idrge  a number  of  hideously 
^dorned  households.  In  a city  where  every 
individual  believes  in  his  or  her  ability  to  em. 
ibsllisb,  the  result,  iu  the  majority  of  oases, 
imnst,  as  a matter  of  coarse,  lead  to  the  utter 
labsence  of  beauty,  and  with  an  enormous  branch 
■of  industry  devoted  to  the  produotion  of  orna- 
jmental  objects  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  multi- 
[tnde,  and  treacherously  designed,  we  believe,  to 
jattraot  the  uncultivated,  it  is  not  difficulc  to 
[form  a pjrfectly  correct  opinion  of  the  ugliness 
jthat  surrounds  the  mass  of  people  who  reside 
jside  by  side,  and  above  and  below  each  oiber,  in 
the  miles  and  miles  of  six-storied  bouses  that  now 
exist,  and  that  are  rising  rapidly  iu  every  quarter 
of  Paris. 


Haussmann  was  not  fortunate  in  the  selection 
of  his  architect,  but  since  the  war  there  has  been 
scarcely  any  repetition  of  the  characterless 
architecture  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  th© 
builders  just  now  are  so  active  that  ere  long  the 
new  art  spirit  and  the  agreeable  variety  of 
design  that  one  meets  wiih  in  all  directions,  will 
neutralise  the  monotony  of  the  flat  shadowlees 
surfaces  of  such  streets  as  the  Hue  du  Qaatre 
Soptembrd  and  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol. 

The  pretentious  houses  that  are  rapidly  spring, 
ing  up  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  the  beautiful 
Parc  Monceaux  will  satisfy  all  those  who  are 
willing  to  limit  their  arohiteotural  tastes  within 
the  period  of  recent  centuries,  and  forego  entirely 
all  idea  of  thirteenth  - century  art  and  its 
beautiful  propriety  and  simplicity.  Indeed,  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  a magnificent  comfort- 
able-lookiog  house  that  has  just  been  erected  for 
the  Dowager  Baroness  James  de  Rothschild  in 
the  Hue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honord,  is,  in  style  and 
every  detail,  a profound  reproduction  of  the  best 
period  of  Louis  XVI.,  a style  that  so  completely 
harmonises  with  so  much  of  Paris  of  the  past, 
that  we  are  constrained  to  ad  mit  the  wisdom  and 
good  taste  of  the  architects  who  persevere  in 
their  loyalty  to  this  typical  French  period. 


Fashion,  that  ever-varying  coalition,  is  unani. 
mous  only  when  change  is  proposed,  but  fashion, 
mysteriously  as  it  operates  in  exercising  its 
hideously.corcealed  methods  on  different  degrees 
of  civilisation,  is  in  Paris  profoundly  conserva- 
tive, compared  to  what  is  vulgarly  called 
“fashion”  in  other  countries,  and  in  Paris  at 
least  there  exist  certain  tenets  connected  with 
taste,  which  not  to  hold  is  simply  to  be  alto- 
gather  uninformed. 

Artistic  precedents  can  be  compared  in  Paris, 
and  correct  principles  discussed,  with  greater 
olearness  than  in  any  other  city  of  tho  world  j 
long.respeoted  and  well-understood  authority  is 
here  most  reverently  looked  up  to  ; and  the 
civilisation  of  taste  in  each  succesding  age 
acknowledges  the  perfection  of  the  oldest  known 
plastio  art,  and  the  unerring  principles  that 
regulate  the  harmony  and  contrast  of  colour. 

Commercially,  the  French  must  have  been 
enormous  gainers  by  the  confidence  they  have 
secured  throughout  the  world  in  their  ability  to 
be  leaders  of  taste  and  fashion  ; and  if  it  could 
be  in  any  way  shown  satisfactorily  that  taste  and 
fashion  were  ever  happily  associated,  the  French 
might  have  subotantial  reasons  for  pride  in  the 
infiuence  they  have  exercised.  But  time  will 
probably  show  in  the  main,  as  it  has  already 
done  in  detail,  that  France  ia  not  pre-eminent 
in  all  things  that  conduce  to  our  comfort  or  well- 
being, and  to  their  credit,  be  it  said,  they  do  not 
themselves  take  too  kindly  to  many  an  enriching  [ 
article  that  they  send  abroad  as  profitable  objects 
for  exchange ; to  give  them  all  due  praise  they 
look  very  suspiciously  on  many  of  their  own  pro. 
ducts,  and  the  well-informed  purchaser  or  col- 
lector, be  he  a chij/onier  or  savant,  entertains  a 
holy  horror,  for  his  own  use,  of  objects  in  galvano- 
plastio  or  of  any  modern  reproduction. 

Tbe  tru'h  is  that  the  French,  and  Parieians 
particularly,  iu  bygone  days  have  taken  more 
trouble  than  other  nations  to  acquire  a know- 
ledge of  things  relating  to  the  science  of  how  to 
live  easily  if  not  well;  but  the  professors  of  this 
comfortable  art  have  not  sufficiently  acknow- 
ledged  the  great  priuciple  involved  in  the  results 
of  persistent  inquiry,  and  their  movement,  there- 
fore, is  probably  retrograde,  they  admittingtbem- 
selves  that  their  great  art  of  cookery  has  undoubt- 
edly declined,  and  that  tbe  exquisite  taste  that 
the  world  has  long  given  them  credit  for  may, 
however  slowly, — and  the  more  slowly  the  more 
surely, — have  taken  root  elsewhere,  to  blossom 
some  day  into  order  and  symmetry,  to  ennoble 
and  eorioh  some  happier  and  less  self-confident 
nation. 

Iu  all  their  old  traditions  of  taste,  in  those  that 
are  oldest  the  more  certain  are  we  to  find 
beautiful  arrangements  of  form  and  colour;  so 
beautiful  as  to  completely  baffle  autlquaries  to 
trace  their  origin  ; not  a peasant's  cap  or  hand- 
kerchief but  is  either  beautiful  or  characteristic; 
not  a home-made  stuff,  grey  or  orange,  purple  or 
blue,  that  does  not  admirably  set  off  the  well- 
designed  old  ornaments  that  serve  as  useful 
fttsteningp,  or  as  emblems  of  faith  and  devotion; 
and  whenever  we  see,  as  we  do  frequently  in 


Paris,  the  peasant-servant  in  her  village  cos- 
tume, tbe  household  is  adorned  at  least  with  one 
evidence  of  taste,  one  recollection  of  the  past, 
that  is  likely  to  linger  on  for  a generation  or 
two. 

In  certain  honaehold  arrangements,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  dream  of  a more  advanced 
taste,  or  more  complete  comfort,  than  is  to  be 
met  with  in  Paris  in  a well-arranged  Parisian 
kitchen ; for  Instance,  in  all  that  perfection  of 
ntensils,  which,  goodness  knows,  are  sufficiently 
varied,  there  sorely  can  be  nothing  left  to  desire. 
The  perfect  beauty  of  cleanliness  and  usefulness 
is  here  seen  in  all  its  splendour,  and  scarcely 
could  the  culince  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
exceed  in  beauty  a modern  French  kitchen ; but 
in  tbe  design  of  a magnifico’s  kitchen  of  the 
present  day,  there  seems  yet  room  for  cou- 
venience  and  beauty  associated  with  the  means 
for  “ washing  up,”  and  we  have  not  seen, 
although  there  may  exist,  a perfect  receptacle  for 
the  refuse  of  the  cookery,  and  harmless,  in  fact 
sanitary,  as  pulverised  charcoal  may  be,  it  has  a 
way,  without  the  utmost  care,  of  projecting 
itself  to  a dangerous  distance  from  its  basket ; ia 
fact,  tbe  old  ooal-sonttle  difficulty  comes  up  here 
also. 

Absolute  perfection  appears  arrived  at  in  tbe 
mauagemeut  of  their  well-waxed  oak  floors, 
although  perhaps  the  Belgian  practice  of  paint- 
ing the  boards  involves  much  less  trouble,  and 
admits  of  the  English  and  Dutch  indulgence  in 
the  habit  of  scouring  or  damping ; bub  both  iu 
Paris  and  Brussels  tbe  clean  floors,  partially 
carpeted  or  covered  with  rugs  and  Indian 
matting,  seenre  to  us  the  utmost  amount  of 
comfort  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  accumu- 
lated dust  and  dirt ; but  both  France  and  Belgium, 
— iudeed,  all  Continental  countries, — make  much 
more  and  much  better  use  of  the  hairy  skins  ot 
wild  animalj  than  we  do  iu  England,  some  self- 
indulgers  covering  their  whole  bedrooms  with  a 
carpet  composed  of  various  coloured  skins,  sewn 
together,  and  forming  geometrical  patterns  and 
borders. 

It  is  curious  to  remaik  that,  at  an  epoch  when 
silver  abounds,  silver-plate  is  disappearing.  Day 
by  day,  those  great  bouses  that  were  formerly 
proud  of  their  side-board  adornments,  are  rapidly 
diminishing;  fine  services  of  plate  are  rare  in 
France,  and  tiie  few  families  that  still  pcssess  an 
argentier, — specially  charged  with  tbe  care  of  the 
family  silver, — may  bo  easily  counted.  It  is  not 
here  as  it  is  in  England,  where  there  existshowy 
and  sumptuous  side-boards,  heavily  laden  with 
tankards  and  old  silver  of  Queen  Anne’s  time, 
and  of  the  reigns  of  the  Georges,  pieces,  if  some- 
times a little  massive,  still  always  characteristic ; 
nor  have  tbe  French,  like  ourselves,  great  regi- 
mental services  of  plate.  Tbe  use  of  silver 
is  a luxury  to  be  imported  into  France,  where 
among  the  French,  essentially  a people  fond  of 
outward  display,  electro-plate  has  taken  the 
place  of  solid  silver.  Indeed,  we  may  say  of 
our  neighbours  that,  to  appear  without  being 
(parattre  sans  Stre)  is  their  motto. 

With  all  the  absurd  oonfiJeuoeof  the  Faiisian 
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in  their  er.porioiity  to  other  nations  in  thf 
matter  of  taste,  and  the  innocectly-blind  belief 
that  the  world  has  shown,  in  following  theii 
teaching,  there  must  exist  in  the  minds  of  man\ 
well-informed  individnals,  to  eay  the  least,  t 
lurking  belief  that  they  aioy  yet  have  somethinfi 
to  acquire. 

Must  not  the  expectant  princes  blosh  at  the 
sight  of  their  own  efBeies  as  they  rush  through 
the  picture-galleries  at  Versailles,  end  hurry  awaj 
almost  guiltily,  as  they  endeavour  not  to  see  the 
horrors  exhibited  at  the  new  mauiifactory  at 
Sevres?  Must  not  those  Frenchmen  who  know 
other  countries  well,  and  who  eo  often  show  the 
highest  degree  of  intelligence,  smile  when  they 
hear  their  friends,  on  their  return  from  abroad, 
speak  aa  though  Paris  alone  could  suti  fv  the 
civilised  mind  ? Are  French  people,  indeed,  so 
vain  and  weak  as  we  are  told,  as  to  suppose  that 
they  alone  know  how  to  drees  themselves,  their 
wives,  or  their  children?  Why,  regarding  that 
subject  from  the  beginning,  and  from  the  proper 
point  of  view,  they  iiave  positively  everything  to 
learn  in  relation  to  the  trne  methods  of  making 
themselves  more  attractive;  for  now  that  the 
merest  tyro  in  theatrical  matters  is  acquainted 
with  the  miserably  meretricious  arts  of  the 
stage,  its  elaborated  laws  and  uses,  with  its 
legitimabs  enrichments,  we  must  no  longer  allow 
ourselves  to  be  beguiled  into  admiration  for  a 
figure  obliged  to  fit  a machine-made  pair  of 
Stays,  or  a portion  of  a foot  pressed  out  of  shape 
and  into  a badly-oopied,  machine-made  again, 
shoe  grossly  imitating  a ridiculous  hoiiine  of 
the  period  of  Louis  XV. 

To  that  very  numerous  class  of  people  who 
are  pleased  with  the  palatial,  or  the  imitation 
palatial,  le  of  household  surrounding,  Paris, 
of  conrse,  is  the  field  that  supplies  the  largest 
crop  of  splendours.  On  any  day  one  may  choose 
one  can  see  and  purchase  superb  Eastern  and 
Venetian  hangings  and  draperies,  Gobelins, 
Brussels,  Beauvais,  Aubasson,  and  other  tapes- 
tries, services  of  S&vres,  Dresden,  Delft,  Gieade 
Flandre,  Moorish  tiles,  Murano  and  Bohemian 
glass,  Urbino  ware,  Etruscan  vases,  Roman 
marbles,  painted  glass,  stamped  leather,  Smyrna 
carpets,  lacquered  cabinets,  Indian,  African, 
Spanish,  Icolian,  and  Persian  arms,  coffers, 
Japanese  and  Chinese  work,  engravings,  etchings, 
rare  books  and  pictures  of  every  imaginable 
fiofaool. 

All  these  fine  things  may  be  easily  obtained 
any  day  in  Paris,  and  bouses  and  homes  are  now 
springing  up  in  all  quarters  of  the  world  that 
demand  such  qoeatinnable  additions  to  hnppi. 
ness.  The  Parisian  toursier  especially  seems  to 
covet  the  most  magnificent  and  gorgeous  para, 
phernalia  to  complete  his  domestic  bliss.  He 
appears  to  consider  that  no  luxury  at  home  can 
be  too  elaborate  to  compensate  him  for  the  noisy 
hour  or  two  passed  in  the  course  of  the  dav  in 
the  midst  of  that  veritable  Pandemonium  in  the 
Rub  Vivienne.  But  the  household  taste  of  the 
famous  boursiera  of  Paris,  the  historical  names 
that  go  back  to  the  remote  period  of  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  passing  carelessly 
over  two  or  three  thousand  less  profitable  years, 
becomes  embarrassing  to  quarrel  with ; the  tradi. 
tiooary  treasures  that  most  of  these  gifted 
people  possess,  and  the  expensive  comfort  that 
fifty  or  sixty  years  of  monstronsly  accumulating 
wealth,  and  other  exceptional  advantages,  have 
seoured  to  all  of  them  the  wherewithal  to  make 
their  homes  a kind  of  domestic  South  Ken- 
sington Muaenm,  only  that  here  the  arrange, 
ments  are  generally  a little  more  systematio, 
leaving,  however,  suflSoient  to  complain  of,  to 
SDggest  the  wonderment  on  the  part  of  more 
humble  but  still  orderly  people,  that  the  fortu. 
Date  possessors  of  so  much  splendid  material 
can  eo  far  neglect  that  immense  aid  to  happiness, 
a place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
place. 

That  some  household  arrangements  in  Paris, 

always,  however,  of  the  gorgeous  description, — 
approach  aa  nearly  to  perfection  as  can  be  ex- 
pected  or  desired,  it  is  simply  fair  to  admit ; bur 
iu  such  bouses  or  apartments  the  owners  have 
freely  availed  themselves  of  comforts  and  modes 
of  decoration  having  no  special  or  exclusive 
origin  in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen,  and,  indeed, 
wherever  modern  French  art  takes  a conspicuous 
place  in  the  decoration  and  adornment  of  the 
rooms,  the  taste  is  invariably  furthest  from 
correct.  Whenever  Oriental  and  Italian  art  pre- 
dominates; when,  as  in  some  shops,  choiolitt 
or  gloves  f rm  the  chief  objects  of  decoration  ; 
when  eating  and  drinking  are  concerned,  or 
washing  and  irening,  the  taste  displayed  is  fnlly 
3p  to  a highly  advanced  bnt  not  yet  perfect 


standard.  Those  who  know  what  is  right,  and 
whose  taste  is  correct,  and  who  are  fortnnately 
•dready  snpplied  with  ample  material,  and  are 
•^0  well  surrounded  with  long-oberished  objects 
of  honsehold  beauty,  have  very  little  to  do  with 
the  modern  dealers  and  decorators,  who,  indeed, 
seek  a means  of  living  in  another  direction,  and 
much  prefer  the  less  fastidious  and  more  profuse 
novice  in  the  art  of  getting  up  antique  town  and 
country  ancestral  residences. 

An  impression  exists,  which  is  not  altogether 
without  foundation,  that  the  acquisition  of 
qu’ckly. realised  wealth,  or  liberty  to  do  as  one 
pleases,  leads  in  many  cases  to  a speedy  visit  to 
Paris.  Paris  has,  irreverently,  been  called  the 
desired  heaven  of  a whole  nation  of  good  people, 
and  certainly  wealthy  Orientals  and  substantial 
Westerns  have  done  their  worst  to  establish  a 
marked  character  to  many  a Parisian  feature,  and 
it  has  been  said,  with  some  probability  of  truth, 
that  France  will  not  return  to  the  true  paths  of 
slow  but  effectual  artistic  progress  until  America 
and  Russia  either  make  for  themselves  the  mou- 
strosities  they  covet  and  secure,  or,  when  they 
in  happier  times  have  found  out  that  in  the 
tinsel  they  have  purchased  they  have  made  a 
bad  exchange  for  their  glittering  but  genuine 
gold.  _ 

While  there  is  thus  much  to  be  said  against 
the  ordinary  means  adopted  by  Parisians  to 
decorate  their  houses,  they,  more  than  any  other 
city,  make  a greater  use  of  floral  ornamentation, 
both  inside  and  outside  their  homes  ; flowers  and 
ornamental  plants  are,  without  doubt,  amongst 
the  products  and  objects  which  give  luxury  its 
chief  resources,  and  life  some  of  its  most  cherished 
etijoymenta. 

Dousehold  taste,  dress,  decoration,  and  finery, 
generally  regarded  from  a Parisian  point  of  view, 
are  questions  about  which  they  have  evidently 
made  up  their  minds  a great  deal  too  early  in 
their  playful  history,  to  secure  the  right  they 
assume  to  dictate  to  the  world  ; to  niggers,  we  do 
nob  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  coloured 
gentlemen,  but  to  uninformed  dark  people,  the 
teaching  of  the  Parisian  is  pecnliarly  welcome, 
and  the  avidity  with  which  the  darkest  nation  in 
the  world  assimilates  with  the  Parisians  in  all 
their  ways  and  manners,  is,  when  we  consider 
the  advanced  theories  that  exist,  or  the  foolish 
prejudices  that  have  long  existed,  in  connexion 
with  the  African  races,  not  altogether  flattering 
to  the  descendant  of  the  G^nl. 

Like  all  other  showy  people,  the  French  overdo 
immensely  their  arrangement  of  hanging  cur- 
tains, not  only  in  their  bednx)m8,  but  in  all  their 
other  apartments;  and  in  Paris  this  fault  is 
carried  so  for,  and  to  so  great  an  extent,  aa  to 
leave  no  excuse  for  such  mistaken  luxury  than 
that  of  affording  for  the  manufacture  of  such 
gear,  and  for  uphoLtereis,  an  extravagant  exer. 
cise  of  their  expensive  industry. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  manufacturers 
of  fringes  for  upholsterer’s  work  have  succeeded 
in  admirably  imitating  the  beautiful  baud. made 
trimmings  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  but,  within  the  last  year,  this  branch 
of  trade  has  been  eo  overdone,  that  already  those 
who  are  even  slightly  fa&tidiijos  must  Bhrink 
from  the  sight  of  so  much  vulgarised  finery,  and 
the  well-informed  know  that  triage  as  a decora- 
tion  is  but  the  unravelled  edge  of  the  warp  more 
or  less  twisted  and  knotted,  and  that  the  woof 
sides  of  a rug  overhanging  should  never  be 
abused  by  the  addition  of  a fringe. 

The  workmen  in  Paris  no  longer  possees  that 
esprit  de  corps  that  existed  before  the  abolition 
of  the  guilds  of  various  trades;  showy  work 
brings  a more  immediate  return  than  the 
refined  slowly-produced  work  of  older  days,  and 
it  is  naturally  a groat  deal  easier  to  find  employ- 
ment under  masters  partly  instructed,  who  sell 
to  the  multitude  even  less  informed,  than  to  fiud 
a market  for  elaborated  well.oonsidvred  work, 
chat  even  tho  moat  conecientions  tradesman, 
with  the  best  possible  clients,  finds  it  hard  to 
dispose  of.  We  are  all  in  tho  present  day  too 
easily  contented  with  objects  that  look  substan- 
tial, and  are  so  mush  cheaper  tbau  those  which 
we  are  told  are  “ the  best,”  but  so  much  more 
costly. 

If  the  number  of  connoisseurs  is  so  limited,  it 
evidently  arises  from  the  degeneracy  operated 
ou  our  minds  by  the  sight  of  the  numerous  de- 
formed and  hideous  objects  that  everywhere 
mrround  us  ; a signal  service  would  be  rendered 
o the  world  were  it,  for  ever,  to*  be  rid  of  moat 
if  these  so-called  artistic  decorations,  disgrace- 
ul  lares,  horrible  penaces,  which  we  ought  at 
>uce  to  make  up  our  mind  to  put  away,  for 
■heir  continual  presence  will  inevitably  end  bv 


entirely  extingnishing  in  us  the  sentiment  of  the 
beautiful,  which  it  ought  to  be  our  constant; 
duty  to  draw  from  our  museums  to  introduce 
into  daily  life. 

Modern  French  furniture  is  of  desperate 
poverty.  For  more  than  fifty  years  past  bad 
taste  has  piled  up  in  our  neighbours’  apartments, 
beds,  arm-chairs,  tables,  arniotres,  and  secrA* 
taires  of  common  and  incommodious  forms,  which 
pride  themselves  on  surpassing  in  grace  and  per- 
fection antique  furuiture  ; and  so  true  is  this  that 
every  rich  person  who  dreams  of  luxury  is  obliged 
to  return  to  the  eighteenth. century  productions, 
or  have  them  severely  imitated.  This  pretended 
progress,  which  short-sighted  optimists  persist  in 
seeing  in  every  direction,  is,  in  reality,  but  a 
decadence.  The  present  gcneraiion  has  been 
able  to  invent  nothing.  AH  the  models  go  back 
to  the  time  of  oor  grandfathers.  Tho  present 
epoch,  indeed,  considered  from  this  point  of  view, 
is  really  inferior  to  all  those  that  have  preceded 
it.  They  know  bow  to  repair  intelligently  th© 
marvels  of  the  past,  but  we  create  nothing  new, 
nothing  original.  Their  precious  objects  are  bnt 
servile  imitations  of  the  models  of  preceding 
centuries.  Their  time-pieces,  bronses,  tables, 
furniture,  cabinets,  and  coffers  are  exactly  traced 
from  those  produced  in  England  and  in  Franc© 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centnries. 
One  will  be  told  that  the  cleverest  artists  have 
given  up  the  idea  of  seeking  a new  ornamenta- 
tion. They  prefer  to  imitate  these  useless 
beauties,  and  have  no  other  ambition,  than  tbah 
of  copying  them  faithfully. 

Still,  it  may  bo  said  Paris  artists  and  Pari© 
workmen  are  conscientiously  laborious  and  pains- 
taking. “It  is  certain  that  there  is  in  France,-— 
and  especially  in  Paris, — a large  body  of  men 
given  to  skilled  labours  of  various  kinds  in  art 
and  science,  who  are  less  dependent  on  material 
comforts,  luxuries,  and  the  satisfeotion  of  social 
position  than  the  same  class  among  ns, — men 
whose  hearts  are  in  their  work,  and  who  ar© 
content  with  its  daily  pursuit  as  the  chief  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  if  it  will  but  give  them  a moderat© 
sustenance.”* 


HOW  THE  PAINTERS  TREAT 
ARCaiTECTURE. 

A CONSIDERABLE  proportion  of  the  pictures 
that  are  painted  include  a representation  of 
buildings  or  architectural  detail  in  the  nature  of 
accessories  or  background.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  fake  some  notes  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  architecture  is  treated  by  painters  when 
thus  introduced  as  an  acoessoiy  of  pictorial 
effect. 

Painters  are  nsually  credited  with  having  a 
quicker  eye  than  others  for  what  is  picturesque, 
as  well  as  a habit  of  minute  observation  of  the 
facts  of  various  objects;  and  that  they  may 
claim  this  superiority  of  observing  power  in  a 
general  way  is  unquestionable.  Yoc  wo  some- 
times find  that  even  very  able  artists  seem 
curiously  indifferent  in  their  represeutations  of 
objects  which  do  not  claim  the  first  attention 
iu  their  works.  Whether  this  is  so  in  regard 
to  all  classes  of  objects  we  do  not  here  under- 
take to  say.  Perhaps  the  florist,  the  naturalist, 
the  upholsterer  even,  might  all  have  their  par- 
ticular charge  against  the  painters  for  neglect  of 
truth  in  detail.  It  would  seem  not  improbable, 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  architect  may  pick  a 
good  many  holes  in  tbeir  representations  of 
architecture,  while  it  is  not  very  often  that  they 
offer  him  a new  enggestion,  whether  practical 
or  orpraotical.  Wo  remember  in  last  year’s 
Academy  such  a student  of  Greek  art  as  Mr. 
Poynler  placing  late  Greek  details,  in  very 
questionable  combiuation,  as  the  background  to 
his  early  mythical  scenoof  Atalanta’s  race;  and 
we  have  seen  a large  drawing  by  so  generally 
accurate  an  antiquary  aa  ilr.  Cattermole,  in 
which  a group  of  armoured  end  belmeted 
Med-roval  warriors  stood  near  a stone  staircase 
of  which  the  balustrade  terminated  with  the 
pedestal  and  round  ball  of  the  Jacobean  era, 
such  as  could  not  have  been  in  existence  till 
long  after  the  figures  bad  been  mouldering  be. 
Death  the  earth : so  that  a little  observation  on 
the  subject  is  hardly  supeifluons. 

In  this  year’s  Academy  one  of  the  first  paint- 
ings we  come  to  is  one  iu  which  the  whole  back- 
ground or  setting  of  the  scene  consists  of  the 
interior  of  a Med-'mval  cathedral ; the  " Sane- 
tuary,”  namely,  of  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe,  who  is  a 
painstaking  and  accurate  .artist  in  such  matters 
generally.  We  remember  the  realism  with  which 
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he  painted  a piece  of  a London  street  in  his  clever 
little  work  called  “ Brothers  of  the  Brush.”  But 
his  cathedral  seems  hardly  to  bo  painted  in  a 
kindred  epirit.  He  has  made,  in  the  first  place, 
the  extraordinary  oversight,  which  artists  who 
paint  Mediceral  subjects  continually  and  most 
inexplicably  make,  of  forgetting  that  at  the 
period  which  ho  represents,  the  cathedrals  were 
not  old  buildings,  but  now  ones.  He  gives  ns  the 
figures  in  their  Medieval  costume,  and  yet  he 
paints  the  cathedral  (in  a late  style  of  Gothic, 
too)  as  it  would  look  in  the  present  day,  the 
joints  chipped  and  opening,  the  stone  worn,  the 
brass  in  the  floor  with  all  its  lustre  gone.  No 
doubt  cathedrals  may  be  said'  to  be  more  pio- 
turesqne  under  an  appearance  of  age ; but 
painters  seem  persistently  to  forget  that  they 
ever  were  or  could  have  been  new.  This  over- 
sightMr.  Crowe  shares  with  nearly  all  his  brethren, 
though  he  is  just  one  of  tljoae  painters  whom  we 
might  have  expected  to  Sh  more  precise  in  such 
a matter.  But  there  is  another  still  more  singular 
error  in  the  picture.  The  piers  and  the  vault, 
the  architecture  generally,  are  of  Late  Gothic 
type,  but  in  this  late  architecture  we  see  in  the 
background  windows  of  Early  Greomeferioaltracery 
inserted.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  early 
windows  could  not  be  fonnd  inserted  in  a bnild- 
ing  of  a late  style,  and  the  oombination  appears 
absolutely  absurd  to  those  who  axe  aooastomed 
to  study  buildings. 

In  Mr.  Dicksee’s  picture  called  “ Harmony  ” 
we  see  that,  although  the  work  is  evidently 
intended  to  represent  a past  period,  the  organ- 
case  is  a production  of  the  present  day.  Its 
details  are,  indeed,  quite  out  of  keeping,  for  the 
npper  part,  with  the  battiemented  finish,  belongs 
to  quite  a different  style  from  the  shafts  and 
brackets  adjoining  the  key-board ; but  these 
latter  portions  are  like  no  real  Mediaeval  work, 
but  are  obviously  taken  from  the  patterns  of  a 
modern  Mediaeval  furniture  magazine.  This,  to 
those  whose  archaeological  perceptions  are  lively, 
jnst  takes  away  the  reality  of  the  scene,  and 
gives  an  idea  that  it  is  all  a masquerade,  and 
that  the  two  young  people  have  merely  dressed 
themselves  up  to  play  at  Mediaevaliam.  Mr. 
Gow’s  picture  of  the  tumult  in  the  House  of 
Commons  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  an  unusual 
attention  to  truthfulness  in  these  matters ; the 
room  is  in  its  main  features  a late  Tudor  or 
Elizabethan  one,  and  the  main  portion  (the  high 
wainscot  and  the  window,  &c.)  is  represented 
with  just  the  proper  degree  of  rustiness  for  the 
time  which  it  would  have  been  in  existence} 
while  the  canopy  of  the  Speaker’s  chair,  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  is  a piece  of  new  work  of 
the  then  novel  Benaissance  taste.  The  correct. 
Dess  of  the  picture  in  these  partioulars  certainly 
aids  in  giving  the  scene  that  effect  of  reality  for 
which  it  has  been  praised.  Not  far  from  this, 
a small  painting  by  Mr.  W.  Bright  Morris,  of 
the  "Courtyard  of  an  Old  Moorish  Hoose  at 
Granada,”  exhibits  a thorough  understanding  of 
architectural  detail  and  construction  j in  the  half, 
indicated  line  marking  the  spandrels  of  the  arches 
we  see  the  evidence  that  the  arches  are  merely 
ornamental  features  under  a lintel  oonstruction ; 
the  drawing  of  the  ends  of  the  roof  tiles  on  the 
I right  is  also  practically  correct;  the  whole  work 
.shows  that  the  painter  bos  brought  some  know- 
; ledge  of  the  practical  basis  of  architecture,  or  at 
! least  very  close  observation  of  constructional 
! appearances  to  his  aid,  as  well  as  a perception  of 
!the  mere  picturesque  result.  This,  it  may  bo 
I said,  is  distinctively  an  architectural  picture; 

I but  there  are  others  which  are  more  pronouncedly 
'BO,  such  as  the  cathedral  interior  under  the 
j title  of  "His  Last  Vespers,”  by  Mr.  Logsdail, 
in  which  we  do  not  find  the  same  truthfulness  of 
observation,  though  there  is  very  minuta  paint- 
ing of  detail  in  a rather  hard  "arohiteotural 
draughtsman”  style.  This  artist’s  other  work, 
“ the  South  Door  of  Lincoln,”  is  more  true  in 
feeling,  though  here  the  texture  and  tone  of  the 
Btone-work  seems  artificial ; nor  can  we  see  any 
reason  why  these  two  works  should  claim  a place 
among  the  pictures  proper,  rather  than  in  the 
room  specially  devoted  to  architectural  drawing, 
unless  on  the  plea  that  they  are  executed  in  oil ; 
but  that  seems  rather  putting  accidents  before 
©ssentials  in  the  grouping  of  piotnres. 

To  return  to  our  look  round  in  the  order  of 
nnmbers,  we  notice  an  admirably  studied  repre- 
Bentation  of  Benaissance  detail  in  the  elaborate 
chimney-piece  in  Mr.  Marcus  Stone’s  picture, 
“ Sacrifice”  ; and  in  Mr.  Long’s  large  work,  the 
reproduction  of  Egyptian  architecture,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  existing  remains  and  repre- 
iflentatious,  seems  as  perfect  us  study  and  labour 
loan  make  it:  every  detail  is  carefully  finished, 


and  with  an  aim  at  truthfulness  both  of  form 
and  colour.  In  a spirit  somewhat  akin  to  tbie 
revival  of  Egyptian  architecture  may  be  reckoned 
Mr.  Tadema’s  revivals  of  Eoman  detail,  which, 
however,  in  " The  Pour  Seasons,”  leave  some- 
thing open  to  criticism.  The  mosaic  ornament 
in  " Summer”  is  admirable,  and  is  noticeable 
for  its  studied  irregularity  in  the  lines  and  in 
the  jointing  and  putting  together  of  the  mosaic, 
showing  that  the  painter  had  clearly  before  him 
the  nature  of  the  process,  and  its  precise  results. 
But  the  base  of  the  column,  which  filh  np  so 
much  of  the  space  in  " Winter,”  is  not  so  satis- 
factory : the  curves  are  carelessly  drawn,  and  the 
upper  and  lower  torus  of  the  base  are  out  of  pro. 
portion  to  one  another,  and  the  fillet  which  forms 
the  finish  of  the  granite  shaft  just  above  the  base 
is  too  large  for  the  scale  of  the  base-mouldings. 
All  these  niceties  would  have  been  worth  con- 
sidering,  where  the  featuro  alluded  to  is  so 
prominent  in  the  composition. 

Mr.  Hodgson’s  " Commercial  Activify  in  the 
East”  is  very  deficient  in  the  representation  of 
texture  in  the  wood  and  brick  work  ; the  colour 
is,  we  have  no  donbt,  a correct  representation 
of  what  the  painter  saw,  but  for  texture  the 
buildings  might  be  all  the  same  material  arti- 
fioiaily  tinted.  This  is  a serious  defect  when 
the  whole  background  or  sotting  of  the  figures 
is  an  architectural  one;  it  gives  a vagueness 
and  woollinesB  of  effect  to  the  whole.  We  had 
to  allude  to  the  same  sort  of  short-ooming  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Crowe’s  picture  of  the  "Bed. 
maid's  School  at  Bristol”  last  year,  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  oauvas  behind  the  figures  was 
filled  up  by  the  outer  wall  of  the  building,  and 
yet  hardly  a feature  of  texture,  or  surface,  or 
jointing  was  shown  ; only  the  colour  was  given. 
In  Mr.  Donaldson’s  picture  of  the  presentation 
of  the  fish  on  the  consecration  of  the  first 
Westminster  Abbey,  we  see  due  recognition  of 
the  architecture  of  the  period,  so  far  as  any. 
thing  is  known  of  it,  in  the  representation,  ou 
the  porch  in  the  distance,  of  the  rude  Saxon 
capital  with  its  horizontal  striations,  as  it  may 
still  be  seen  exisring  in  Barnack  Church  and 
elsewhere;  though  some  of  the  other  details,  so 
far  as  we  can  make  them  out,  seem  a little 
arbitrary,  and  the  perspective  of  the  receding 
arches  in  the  doorway  is  surely  a little  faulty. 
In  Mr,  Armitage’s  large  piotoro  of  the  Saxon 
Baron  "manumitting”  his  slaves,  this  rude 
form  of  capital  peculiar  to  Saxon  England  is 
not  recognised,  and  the  capitals  of  the  shafts  in 
the  doorway  are  of  the  simplest  form  of  the 
Norman  (as  it  is  usually  considered)  capital; 
whether  this  is  oversight,  or  whether  the  painter 
has  settled  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  rather 
vexed  question  as  to  the  date  of  origin  of  this 
form  of  capital,  and  has  decided  that  it  is  pre. 
Norman,  we  cannot,  of  coarse,  say.  The  paint, 
ing,  however,  gives  the  impression  that  the 
architectural  portions  of  it  havo  been  executed 
with  thought,  and  an  aim  at  correctness ; the 
small  triangnlar-headed  windows  are  charac. 
teristio;  but  we  must  donfess  that  the  overhang, 
ing  roof  on  the  right,  with  its  struts  springing 
from  small  corbels, in  the  wall,  looks  exceedingly 
like  a bit  of  modern  Gothic  farmstead  building. 

By  the  way,  the  large  gallery  reminds  us  bow 
awkward  it  is  to  see  n screen  Bet  across  the 
angles  of  the  room  to  cut  off  the  corner  and  enable 
the  pictures  in  the  angles  of  the  room  to  be 
hung  obliquely  to  better  advantage.  This  is 
always  a desideratum  in  an  exhibition-room.  No 
picture  should  be  put  actually  in  a corner;  but 
this  being  so,  surely  the  rooms  should  be  planned 
so  from  the  first,  and  not  left  to  be  manipulated 
afterwards  in  a temporary  manner.  It  would 
be  easy  to  utilise  the  space  at  the  intersections  of 
rooms  for  ventilating  shafts,  &o.  All  the  rooms 
at  Burlington  House  ought  to  have  the  corners 
canted  ; if  we  remember  rightly,  however,  none 
of  them  are  so  arranged  except  the  large  room, 
and  very  awkward  it  is  to  get  to  see  the  pictures 
in  the  angles,  especially  when  the  rooms  are 
full, — when  there  is  a perpetual  block  at  these 
points, — all  for  want  of  arranging  the  rooms  in 
a common.eense  manner  to  begin  with. 

This,  however,  is  a digrossion,  and  we  proceed 
to  note  that  Mr.  Orchardson  does  very  little 
justice  to  the  fine  effect  of  the  interior  of  an  old 
wainscoted  room  by  his  sloppy  kind  of  execu- 
tion, ignoring  both  toxtnreand  local  colour  for  a 
general  vague  tffect.  Thebuildioga  in  the  back- 
ground of  Mr.  Ward’s  “ William  HI.  at  Windsor,” 
are  also  very  eketohy,  which  would  pass  better 
if  the  perspective  in  some  points  (the  buttresses, 
for  instance)  were  not  somewhat  questionable. 
Then  we  come  to  Mr.  Leighton’s  " Musio  Les- 
son,” where  there  is  architectural  finish  enough, 


a brilliant  and  careful  representation  of  marble 
and  other  surfaces  and  tones;  but  we  oonffss 
to  have  been  puzzled,  ever  since  seeing  the  work, 
with  the  object  on  the  right,  which  appears  Lke 
one  drum  of  a clustered  marble  pier  standing 
there  unfinished,  and  which  is  certainly  not 
very  beautiful  in  itself.  Mr.  Crowe  is  certainly 
not  fortunate  in  his  architecture  iu  the  present 
exhibition ; for  in  the  small  picture,  " Beduoed 
Three  per  Cents,”  in  which  a portion  of  the 
Bank  of  England  forma  the  background,  the 
fluted  column  is  really  not  drawn  or  modelled  at 
all,  and  there  is  no  indication  to  what  featnre 
the  other  flutinga  seen  above  the  iron  grille 
belong;  they  appear  as  if  they  were  an  added 
thickness  to  the  same  column.  The  architecture 
in  this  case  comes  close  up  to  the  spectator,  as 
there  is  no  distance  in  the  drawing;  and  its 
details  should  really  have  been  treated  with 
more  care.  In  his  other  picture,  " A Bridal 
Procession  at  St.  Maolow,  Bouen,”  the  details 
and  texture  of  the  interior  architecture  are  given 
with  much  more  care  and  finish.  We  presume 
(he  painter  is  representing  a fact  in  drawing 
the  square  base  and  capital,  in  the  column  flank- 
ing  tne  door,  lozenge-wiee,  with  their  angles 
towards  the  walUplane ; it  is  an  nnusual  arrange- 
ment, certainly.  Mies  Kate  Thompson  reads 
some  of  her  brother  artists  a good  lesson  in  the 
painting  of  architecture,  in  her  small  view  of 
the  "Entrance  to  the  Hall  of  Las  dos  Her- 
manae,”  at  the  Alhambra : this  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  painting  of  the  kind,  having  all  the  pre- 
cision of  an  architectural  drawing,  as  to  line  and 
colour,  with  an  attist’s  feeling  fur  tone  and 
efftob. 

In  Mr.  Wells’s  portrait  of  " The  Hon.  Constance 
Lawley,”  passing  through  a vestibule,  the  lower 
portions  of  two  columns  form  the  prominent 
adjuncts.  These  are  very  badly  designed,  in  a 
way  in  which  no  arohiteob  ever  drew  the  base  of 
a column ; the  opper  torus  a mere  beading,  the 
lower  disproportionately  large.  They  are  either 
painted  from  a very  bad  example,  or  (more 
probahlj)  evolved  from  the  inner  consciousness 
of  the  painter.  In  Mr.  Hodgson’s  " llela  ivos  in 
Bond”  the  texture  of  the  architecture  is  much 
better  than  iu  " Commercial  Activity.”  The 
same  artist  has  painted  a large  view  of  a town 
and  harbour,  in  which  the  houses  seem  sadly 
wanting  in  character,  and  the  church  tower 
which  forms  the  central  object  ie  one  of  the  most 
wretched  pieces  of  builder’s  Gothic  conceivable. 
It  may  be  painted  from  an  actual  example;  but 
why  select  such  a weak  mieerable-looking  tower, 
when  there  are  so  many  fine  ones  all  over  the 
country  to  paint  from?  In  Mr.  Vioab  Cole’s 
" Arundel”  there  is  an  old  building  on  the  right 
in  the  foreground  whioh  puzzles  us  exceedingly 
as  to  scale.  It  has  Classic  pilasters  on  its  walls, 
which  appear  to  be  put  in  for  the  sake  of  a bit 
of  detail,  for  otherwise  the  building  looks  like  a 
barn ; but  what  strikes  us  more  is  the  proportion 
between  these  pilasters  and  the  size  of  the  man 
and  horses  near.  If  the  figures  are  to  be  taken 
as  correct,  the  “ order  ” of  the  building  must  be 
on  a scale  something  like  that  of  St.  Peter’s.  A 
painting  whioh  shows  much  more  correct  observa- 
tion in  regard  to  architectural  detail  than  usual 
is  Mr.  Waller’s  "Home?”  where  the  picture 
mainly  consists  of  the  study  of  a portion  of  an 
old  Tudor  mansion  with  a Jacobean  enlranoe- 
door  inserted.  The  mouldings  are  all  drawn  and 
modelled  with  a correct  appreciation  of  their 
characteristic  contours  ; the  only  bit  that  looks  at 
all  careless  is  the  ornament  round  the  panel  oon- 
taining  the  sun-dial,  the  design  and  style  of  which 
cannot  be  made  out.  Whether  the  painter  haa 
been  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  doorway  in  his 
house  must  from  its  style  be  a later  insertion,  ia 
not  quite  clear ; there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
distinction  in  the  tone  of  the  masonry.  But  this 
is  a very  good  study  of  building  ; perhaps,  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  pictorial  eil'eot  and  senti- 
ment, the  best  in  the  Academy;  or  the  best 
finished  picture,  let  us  say,  for  we  just  r.  member 
that  next  to  it  stands  the  late  Mr.  Lewis’s  un- 
finished picture  of  a Cairo  scene,  with  bricks 
and  timber,  in  the  buildings  opposite,  whioh  look 
absolutely  real. 

Mr.  Wynfield’s  " Harvest  Decorations  ” ought 
to  delight  the  "anti-restoration”  Society,  show- 
ing,  as  it  does,  the  interior  of  a churoh  of  the 
old  typo  familiar  in  our  childish  days  ; plastered 
walls,  wonderful  nondescript  capitals,  and  high 
pews  with  the  swing  doors.  The  stylo  of  the 
thing  is  very  correctly  represented,  and  perhaps 
an  artist  of  the  present  day  deserves  some 
oredic  for  independence  of  taste  in  taking  such 
a building  for  the  scene  of  operations,  instead  of 
painting  modorn-Gothic  "shop”  furniture.  Id 
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the  sacne  room  ia  Mr.  Pointer's  “Fortune- 
teller,'’  with  a olaasical  architectural  backf;round 
which  compareB  favourably,  in  design  and  draw- 
ing, with  any  other  in  the  rooruB,  not  eiceplinp 
Mr.  Tadema’s  j the  textnre  and  reflections  of 
marble  are  not,  indeed,  given  with  the  latter 
artist’s  wonderful  troth  and  apparent  facility 
but  the  drawing  is  better,  and  the  painting  ina\ 
be  eaid  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  rooms  in  which 
a Clae^ic  base  is  correctlj  designed,  if  wo  excep' 
Mr.  Keeley  Halawelle’a  “ Non  Angli,  eed  Angeli,’’ 
where  the  architectnral  detail  has  been  care- 
fully acd  consoientiouely  studied,  and  the  curves 
of  the  base-lines  are  carefully  drawn  in  correct 
perspective,  a matter  in  which  we  most  confess 
that  not  a few  architects  are  careless,  let  alone 
painters.  The  difficnlty  in  regard  to  Mr.  Ilals- 
welle’s  picture  is  to  UDderstand  where  ench 
detail  could  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  : 
the  Renaissance  was  still  far  off,  and  the  original 
Roman  archileitnre,  on  the  other  hand,  was  too 
far  behind  to  have  left  any  buildings  <.f  the 
style  lookirg  so  fresh  and  new  as  these  oolumns 
appear  to  be. 

In  Mr.  Britton  Rivibre’s  “ Lizaru?,”  the  archi- 
tectural background  is  exceedingly  well  drawn, 
and  has  evidently  been  the  subject  of  a good  deal 
of  consideration.  The  painter  has  adopted 
details  more  or  less  Saracenic,  which  is  perhaps 
as  near  as  one  can  get  to  an  architectural  local 
colour  for  an  Eastern  scene  of  undefined  time 
and  place  ; it  is,  at  all  events,  quite  iu  keeping 
with  the  subject,  and  shows  some  originality  in 
the  application  of  the  ornament.  In  Mr. 
Goodall’s  “ Water-carriers,”  the  row  of  build- 
ings  in  the  middle  distance  is  probably  taken 
more  or  less  from  some  actual  Eastern  village 
or  towiD,  but  the  character  of  the  arobiteo- 
tore  is  but  feebly  rendered,  and  gives  too 
much  the  impression  of  a sort  of  oonven- 
tional  Sufiday  picture-book  scene.  The  old 
fountain  with  the  three  lions’  heads  in  Mr. 
Tophatn’s  Roman  scene  called  “ Idlers  ” is  good, 
its  general  character  being  very  well  given, 
though  here  we  shonld  have  liked  to  see  a 
little  more  evidence  that  the  painter  had  con- 
sidered the  precise  meaning  of  the  shadows  and 
touches  which  he  knows  how  to  put  iu  so 
effectively.  He  contrives  to  make  it  look  right, 
however,  which  is  more  than  Mr.  Fulleylove 
does,  who  sends  a water-colour  of  the  “ Pan- 
theon at  Rome,”  in  which  the  curves  are  not 
in  true  perspective,  and  the  capitals  of  the 
oolumns  are  like  nothing  in  the  world;  the 
genera!  effect  of  the  drawing  is  uuqueslionably 
pleasing,  but  if  artists  take  a hon<X  fide  arohi- 
teotural  subject  they  shonld  really  see  that  they 
understand  what  they  are  drawing.  Mr. 
Griffiths’s  “Street  Soene  in  Bombay,”  also 
among  the  water-colonrp,  errs  perhaps  in 
another  direction,  regarded  as  a picture,  for 
the  architecture  is  almost  too  hard  and 
minute,  but  the  drawing  is  an  exceedingly  able 
one,  and  the  artist  in  this  case  does  understand 
distinctly  what  he  means  to  show.  Miss  Thoruy- 
orofe’s  design  for  an  illustration  of  “ the  Parable 
of  the  Great  Supper”  would  have  been  the 
better  for  more  sympathetic  study  of  the  Ionic 
architecture  which  forms  the  background  ; it  is 
correct  in  the  main,  bat  is  very  feebly  designed, 
and  the  abacus  is  too  thin,  giving  a very  weak 
look  to  the  capitals.  Painters  who  want  to 
draw  Ionic  architecture  could  not  do  better  than 
take  their  inspiration  from  the  gracd  fragments 
of  the  Ephesus  temple  now  in  the  British 
Musenm;  a little  study  of  snob  details,  and  an 
appreciation  of  their  scale  and  spirit,  would  core 
artists  of  being  content  with  backgrounds  of 
what  may  be  termed  “toy  architecture”  for 
their  pictures.  Iu  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  Claesio  in- 
terior  in  the  “ Temple  of  ^Esculapiue,”  the  archi- 
teotural  details  are  very  carefully  drawn  and 
modelled  ; the  profiles  of  the  mouldings  on  the 
altar,  for  instance,  might  have  been  furnished  by 
an  architect;  the  fluted  wall  pilasters  withont 
bases  seem,  however,  to  clash  a little  with  the 
antiqae  spirit  which  should  pervade  the  whole, 
reminding  one  rather  too  much  of  Jacobean  de- 
tail.  In  Mr.  Wallis’s  fine  picture  cf  “The 
Physio  an,”  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
painting  of  the  building,  and  a cbaraoteristic 
simple  form  of  Early  Gothic  capital  is  faithfully 
represented  in  the  doorway  on  the  right;  but 
here,  as  in  Mr.  Crowe’s  “ Sanctuary  ” pic'.nre,  the 
mistake  seems  to  have  been  made  of  painting 
the  building  as  it  would  look  if  preserved  in  the 
present  day,  battered  and  time-defaced,  while 
the  figures  belong  to  a long  past  age. 

It  is  certainly  rematkab'e  bow  comparatively 
few  painters  lepresenc  architecture  correctly, 
and  we  could  wicU  that  these  arciua  who  bring  i 


architectural  detail  oonspicuouely  into  their 
paintings  would  recognise  the  fact  that  its  effect 
depends  often  on  very  delicate  nuances  of  design, 
and  that  if  introduced  at  all,  it  is  worth  more 
study  than  they  seem  to  give  to  it. 


“ICI  ON  PARLE  FRAXq’AIS.” 

The  Acad^mie  des  Beaux. Arts  are  at  present 
exhibiting  the  works  of  the  Prii  de  Rome  men, 
the  pensionnaires  of  the  Villa  Medici.  There 
appears  to  be  but  one  opinion,  which  is,  indeed, 
this  year  amply  supported  by  unhappy  illustra- 
tion, that,  year  by  year,  the  Frent-h  Academie 
system  of  rewards,  whatever  good  may  have 
been  done  by  it  in  the  past,  no  longer  brings 
forth  satisfactory  results.  Of  the  four  piotores 
now  On  view,  two  only  call  for  any  special 
remarks.  All  suffer  from  their  undisguised  imi, 
tacion  of  the  lamented  Reguault’s  admirable 
method  of  work,  but  these  pictures  have  so  little, 
indeed  are  so  utterly  without  any  fresh  thought 
or  older  traditionary  obarms,  that  all  that  can 
ba  said  of  such  productions  is  that  their  painters 
are  still  very  young  men,  who  have  yet  many 
laborious  years  before  them,  and  that  nothing  is 
denied  to  laboor  if  properly  directed. 

The  ingenuity  that  modern  French  painters 
exercise  in  their  endeavour  to  exhibit  their  mis- 
placed  belief  in  their  ability  to  represent  the 
naked  form,  has  sorely  long  since  oulmioated, 
ag  far  as  decency  will  admit,  with  the  works  of 
some  very  recent  .painters.  Ingres,  we  think, 
was  the  first  Fi  ©uehman  who  indulged  the  public 
with  the  eight  of  an  Odalisque  at  her  bath,  and, 
since  then,  how  many  nndraped  figures  have  we 
not  seen  at  French  exhibitions  ? Surely  a check, 
or  a hint  at  least,  should  be  strongly  suggested 
on  this  Bubjoct  to  our  jouug  painters,  or  picture 
exhibitions  will  become  unfit  places  fbr  any  but 
professional  men. 

^ The  architectural  drawings  sent  home  are  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  many  perfectly-eiecnted 
mechanical  designs  that  all  young  architects  seem 
capable  of  producing.  Now  and  then  some 
architect  appears  to  take  a pictorial  view  of  his 
subjf  ct,  as  M.  Lambert  has  done  in  his  charming 
representation  of  the  interior  of  that  most  per- 
fectly decorated  apartment,  the  Library  at 
Sienna,  and  the  same  artist’s  drawing  of  the 
facade  of  the  Communal  Palace  at  Brescia  are 
equally  gotd,  although  more  strictly  architec- 
tural. The  sculptors  send  home  positively 
nothing  worth  notice,  and  the  engravers  and 
medallists  are  just  as  commonplace  as  usual. 

There  seems  every  probability,  from  what  wo 
hear  of  the  resolutions  that  the  Fine  Art  jury 
of  the  French  s-iction  of  the  Exhibition  have 
just  made  known,  that  the  Parisian  painters, 
in  (heir  desire  to  show  the  world  that  they  are 
the  only  artists,  may  fall  into  grievous,  and  what 
may  prove  to  be  humiliating,  error;  for  our- 
selves,  we  believe  that  the  French  pictorial 
display  next  year  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  will  be 
a failure,  and  that  it  will  be  but  poorly  redeemed 
by  the  works  of  the  jury,  who,  with  a patriotic 
ambition  to  maintain  the  artigtio  honour  of  their 
country,  have  determined  to  send  each  an  un- 
limited number  of  their  own  works,  executed, 
of  course,  since  1867. 

The  French  artists  have  every  reason  to  feel 
nervous  as  to  the  show  they  are  likely  to  make 
next  year  ; but  their  failure  will  not  be  owing  to 
apathy  or  want  of  interest  in  the  subject, — a 
cause  of  failure  that  is  very  likely  to  be  the 
case  with  countries  near  to  them,  although 
Belgium  is  certain  to  distinguish  itself;  England 
is  likely,  we  fear,  to  bo  tt'O  indifferent  or  too 
well  satisfied  with  its  abundantly  remunerative 
home  admirers,  to  care  much  for  the  opinion  of 
the  profane  vulgar  or  the  sight-seeing  crowd  of 
pleasure-seekers. 

It  is  now  almost  certain  that  the  Great  Exhi- 
bitlon  of  187S  will  be  lighted  by  electricity. 
Before  this  year’s  Salon  closed,  several  success- 
ful  electric  experiments  were  made  in  presence 
of  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  and  within  the  last 
few  days  these  have  been  repeated.  The  interior 
of  the  Palais  de  I’lndustrie  has  been  lighted  by 
two  electiio  chandeliers.  Every  day  these  ex- 
periments have  been  repeated,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover  the  beet  means  of  lighting  the  immense 
building.  It  has  been  calculated  that  at  least 
ten  tbonsand  candles  would  have  been  necessary 
to  give  the  same  light  as  thatgiven  by  theelectric 
chandelier.  The  experiments  apparemly  have 
been  most  satisfactory  with  the  statuary,  though, 
as  regards  the  pictures,  great  doubts  exist. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Societc  de  Medecinc 
Publique,  held  on  the  27th  ult.,  among  several 
iuteresting  papers,  M.  Trelat,  the  director  of  the 


Ecole  d’ Architecture,  pointed  out  how  defecti 
were  the  greater  part  of  the  scholastic  e8tabli^ 
ments,  with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  th 
were  lighted.  He  showed  that  the  habit 
making  the  light  come  from  every  or  any  s. 
fatigued  the  eyes,  developed  short-Bightedneij 
Ac.,  aud  that,  in  addition,  this  exclusive  case 
having  too  much  light  from  the  place  whence 
comes  has  for  result  that  objects  are  lighted  (I 
round,  the  lelief  thus  being  destroyed,  and  t 
plastic  sense  destroyed  with  the  children. 

At  length  the  new  street  soross  the  Tnileril 
gardens,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  h 
been  thrown  open  to  public  thoroughfare 
heavily-laden  wagons,  however,  are  not  allowr 
to  pass  through.  On  one  side  of  the  new  strei 
stand  the  ruius  of  the  palace  of  the  Tuilerief 
while  on  the  other  has  been  laid  out  with  inooc 
parable  taste  a beautiful  garden,  in  which  son 
of  the  best  statues  of  the  old  private  garde 
have  been  placed,  skilfully  relieved  by  a darl 
gfreen  back-ground  of  foliage.  Indeed,  seen  j 
the  proper  hour  of  the  day,  the  new  garde 
cannot  fail  strongly  to  recal  to  those  who  bai 
crossed  the  Alps  many  a delightful  memory  i 
Italy.  Placed  as  the  new  street  is,  iu  the  qiiarti 
visited  by  all  the  strangers,  the  Rue  de  Tuilerie 
will  soon,  beyond  a doubt,  become  famous. 

Ports. 


THE  FUTURE  PLOODINGOF  TEE  THAMEi 
AND  THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  0 
WORKS. 


The  course  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  t 
Works  has  taken  in  withdrawing  the  Thame 
Prevention  of  Floods  Bill  has  caused  the  unite 
committees,  belonging  to  the  several  vestrie 
who  opposed  the  Bill,  to  adopt  a certain  line  < 
proceeding  with  the  view  of  freeing  themselve 
from  being  held  liable  for  the  consequenoea  c 
any  future  ioundationa.  During  an  iuterviei 
which  a deputation  from  the  committees  hud  wit 
the  Horae  Secretary  last  week,  they  stated  tha 
although  the  Metropolitan  Board  bad  abandone' 
the  Bill,  the  riparian  parishes  were  wiling  t 
assist  in  carrying  out  an  equitable  soheme  ; an 
that  as  to  any  future  floodings,  the  Central  Boar 
must  be  held  responsible;  ou  which  the  Horn 
Secretary  observed  that  both  himself  aud  th 
Government  were  anxious  to  assist  the  depute 
tioD,  but  that  if  Sir  James  Hogg,  the  obairraai 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  availed  himself, 
he  threatened  to  do,  of  the  forms  of  the  House 
the  session  was  too  far  advanced  for  even  th 
Government  to  secure  legislation,  but  (hat  not 
withstanding  they  would  do  what  they  could  b’ 
influenoe.  It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  of  thi 
Lambeth  Vestry  last  week  (bat  it  had  come  t< 
the  knowledge  of  the  committee  that  it  was  ir 
contemplation  by  a section  of  the  Me’ ropnlitai 
Board  to  avail  themselves  of  the  fin  t ovei  flow  o 
the  Thames,  in  any  parish,  to  get  the  Bmrd  ti 
apply  for  a mandamus  in  the  Court  of  Queen'i 
Bench,  to  compel  that  particular  pai  ish  t( 
do  the  necessary  work  at  its  own  expense 
and  that  a resolution  bad  been  sgrect 
to  by  the  riparian  representatives  (hat  tb( 
selected  parish  for  prosecution  should  ho  aasistec 
by  (be  others.  Notwithstanding  (he  cfiursc 
which  the  majority  of  the  Metropolituu  Board 
have  taken  on  this  subject,  there  are  other 
members  who  hold  they  ought  to  adopt  some 
further  steps  to  prevent  future  flooding  cii-astersi 
and  with  this  view  Mr.  Dresser  Rogers  proposed 
the  following  resolution  at  a late  meeting  t>f  the 
Board: — “That  the  engineer  be  inatruefed  tc 
report  to  the  Board  the  places  on  tie  Rivei 
Thames,  within  the  Metropolis,  where  inunda- 
tions are  likely  to  occur  from  high  tides,  and  also 
to  supply  the  Board  with  an  ebtimnto  of  tha 
expense  requisite  to  make  such  alterations  as  will 
prevent  future  damage  to  property  from  over, 
flow  of  water,  and  that  the  question  be  referred 
to  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee 
to  consider  and  report.”  Mr.  Rogers  eaid  his 
object  in  proposing  the  resolution  was  to  show 
the  public  that  the  Board  desired  to  prevent;- 
inundations,  about  which  many  persons  appeared 
to  think  they  were  indifferent.  The  Board,  how- 
ever, considered  the  object  of  tbe  resolution 
unnecessary,  and  rejected  it  by  alarge  mHj^rity 


Wood-Working  Machinety. — We  are  in. 
formed  that  the  only  gold  prize  medal  for  wood- 
working  machinery  at  the  Somh  African  Inter, 
colonial  and  International  Exhibition  at  Cape 
Town,  has  been  awarded  to  Metars.  F.  W. 
Reynolds  & Co.,  of  Southwark. 


July  14,  1877.] 
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ART  AT  TROY  AND  MTCBNiE  : 

AS  MATTER  OF  POETRY  AND  MATTER  OF  FACT. 

It  appears  too  oerfcaiD  that  the  interest  which 
las  been  excited  in  Dr,  Sohlieniaun’s  discoveries 
t Hissarlik  will  have  to  dwell  for  an  indefinite 
ime  longer  on  what  he  has  told  and  is  presently 
hoot  to  tell  us.  We  must  make  the  best  of  the 
nowledge  which  has  been  already  secured,  and 
f which  we  are  soon  to  be  more  fully  in 
'OBsession,  as  to  walls,  gates,  towers,  foundations, 
nd  other  antiquities  of  that  ancient  city,  to  the 
posperity  and  ruin  of  which  there  can  be  no 
sasonable  doubt  that  the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  tale  of  Troy  divine.”  The  study  of  ancient 
istory  in  Asia  Minor  has  to  be  postponed  while 
he  country  is  disturbed  by  its  modern  history  in 
be  process  ot  making.  Fugitives  from  the  con- 
cription  are  seeking  refuge  in  Mount  Ida,  and 
lake  the  peace  of  a neighbourhood  far  too  pre» 
arious  for  an  arcbmologist ; especially  for  one 
'hose  explorations  have  had  results  so  intelligible 
) a brigand  as  a treasure  of  golden  utensils  and 
maments.  So  the  palace  of  the  lords  of  Troy 
ud  the  state  of  the  arts  at  their  court  must  still 
3 chiefly  represented  to  us  by  the  descriptions 
: Homer ; these  are  very  general  in  their  terms 
; beet, — and,  even  so,  they  are  subject  to  a 
coble  deduction.  Allowance  has  to  be  made  in 
le  first  place  for  the  liability  of  a poet  to  more 
r lees  consoionsly  transfer refinementsofhis own 
je  to  a far  earlier  and  ruder  date  ; and  then  for 
tendency  of  pure  poetic  imaginatiou  to  add 
svelopments  of  what  may  be  some  day,  but  are 
)t,  even  at  his  own  date,  more  than  art  in  rudi- 
eiits,  Homeric  poetry  is  imbued  with  a 
drib  of  that  universal  enhancement  of  all 
:preBsive  effect  which,  as  attempted  by  the 
ish  ambition  of  the  incompetent,  lapses  into  the 
fensiveness  of  gross  exaggeration,  but  when  so 
oriously  successful,  is  glorified  as  idealization. 

3 such  a height  does  Homer  press  this  tendency 
at  some  strength  of  pinion  is  demanded  of  those 
ho  would  even  watch  and  wonder  at  his  eagle- 
ghb } the  weaker  lose  heart  prematurely  and 
ouse  the  poet  as  readily  as  the  clumsy  criticism 
Johnson  charged  the  “serious  swelling”  of 
lakspeare  with  degenerating  into  “ bombast.” 
he  worthier  become  insensibly  acclimatised 
id  breathe  with  delight  in  the  ratified  air  of 
e regions  which  poetic  genius  demands  for  the 
ipport  of  its  inventions.  If  Homer  requires  a 
)od  in  the  plain  of  Troy  to  wash  away  the 
'idence  of  his  walls  and  trenches  in  defence  of 
16  Greek  position,  he  does  nob  scruple,— and 
ley  are  prosaic,  indeed,  who  cavil  at  the 
serty,— to  reverse  the  watershed  of  Mount 
la,  and  turn  the  Granicus  and  the  .i^sepus 
to  the  Hellespont  for  the  nonce ; he  deals  with 
le  stream  of  time  quite  as  unceremoniously, — 
itedates  graces  of  arts  which  are  appropriate 
' a far  later  period,  and  not  only  exhausts  the 
sources  of  his  own  time  to  fill  out  bis  picture,— 
It,  as  in  the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles, 
akes  a.  draught  by  anticipation  upon  all  the 
irfections  that  art  was  ever  to  achieve  to  the 
rmination  of  its  Hellenic  career. 

Temptations  to  enhance  splendour  and  refine- 
ent  did  nob  present  themselves  to  the  poet 
the  “Iliad,”  and  invite  him  to  such  liberality 
I he  indulges  in  describing  the  palaces  of 
loioous  and  Menelaus  in  the  “ Odyssey  ” j but 
iportuniby  for  such  indulgence  was  by  no  means 
•ecluded  altogether. 

The  buildings  which  Homer  specifies  on  the 
oropolis  of  Troy, — that  is,  within  the  precinct  of 
16  distinctly  fortified  citadel, — are  the  temple  of 
thene,  which  contained  her  seated  statne,  and 
e palaces  of  Priam  and  his  sons.  So  at  Athens 
0 find  the  chief  sanctities  of  the  city  on  the 
oropolis  with  the  house  of  Erechtbeus,  the 
ythioal  King  of  Athens;  the  instinct  of 
onarehioal  rule  iu  early  ages,— and  it  is  not 
•solete  in  all  countries  yet, — was  not  more  con- 
antly  to  lean  on  the  security  of  a central 
rtress,  than  to  make  the  assurance  of  a citadel 
)ubly  sure  by  as  close  association  as  possible 
ith  objects  and  sites  of  religious  veneration, 
would  be  of  the  highest  historical  interest  to 
low  whether  a complete  exploration  of  the 
sropolis  of  Mycenm  would  bring  to  light  the 
aces  of  any  properly  sacred  structure  as  well 
of  a royal  dwelling  and  royal  tomb.  The 
esenco  or  the  utter  absence  of  any  such  traces, 
•if  the  absence  could  be  made  out  as  certainly 
due  to  demolition, — would  be  equally  signifi- 
nt, — though  contrasted  in  significance. 

When  Hector  coming  in  from  the  field  and 
itering  the  city  by  the  Scasan  gates,  approaches 
the  very  beautiful  house  of  Priam,"  what  we 
Bt  learn  is  that  it  was  furnished  with  smoothed  or 


polished  porticos, — aithousai, — as  if  some  at  least 
were  external.  Within,  upon  one  side  of  a court 
(aule),  there  were  fifty  sleeping-ohambers  of 
dressed  stone  oontiguons  to  each  other,  in  ocoupa. 
tion  of  the  married  sons  of  Priam ; apart  and  op- 
posite there  were  chambers  similarly  constructed 
and  contiguous,  for  the  residence  of  his  married 
daughters  and  their  husbands ; these,  however, 
are  only  twelve  in  number,  and  symmetry 
limps  accordingly.  The  latter  chambers  are 
qualified  as  roofed  (tegeoi),  or  in  some  obscure 
relation  to  a roof,  which  has  never  been  explained 
in  a way  to  aooonnt  for  the  difference.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  by  striking  out  two  lines 
from  the  text  as  spnrioua,  these  chambers  would 
be  left  in  occupation  of  unmarried  daughters; 
but  it  is  just  at  the  entrance  that  Hector  meets 
his  mother  Hecuba,  taking  in  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  her  daughters,  Laodice, — and  Laodioe  is 
married  to  Helioaon,  the  son  of  Anfcenor  (3.  122). 

The  two  most  important  sons  of  Priam, — 
Hector  and  Paris, — have  dwellings, — palaces, 
apart,  but  in  proximity  to  their  father's,  and 
therefore  also  on  the  Acropolis  ; that  of  Paris  is 
said  to  coDsiet  of  “ Thalamus,  Doma,  and  Anle,” 
that  is,  of  chambers  for  sleeping  or  retirement 
of  the  larger  apartment  for  common  assembly, 
or  fur  meals,  the  dining-hall,  and  the  open  fore- 
ooort, — divisions  with  which  we  become  ac- 
quainted very  definitely  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  palace  of  Ulysses  in  the  “Odyssey.”  It 
is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  general  habits  and 
disposition  of  Paris  that  be  should  be  studious 
of  the  beauty  of  bis  dwelling.  The  lover  of 
Helen,  who  is  seldom  mentioned  without  an 
epithet  referring  to  his  personal  beauty,  makes 
his  first  appearance  in  the  poem  in  the  forefront 
of  the  battle,  gay  with  a leopard-skin  about  his 
shoulders,  and  now  when  Hector  finds  him  at 
home  it  is  in  a mind  that  shows  him  by  no 
means  alert  to  respond  to  Helen’s  very  pointed 
suggestion  that  bis  right  place  is  with  the 
fighters,  before  he  has  had  time  to  burnish  his 
shield  and  cuirass,  and  arms  one  after  the  other, 
that  when  he  does  go,  he  may  make  an  appear- 
ance worthy  of, — 

“ Paris  Alexander,  the  consort  of  fair-hair’d  Helen.'* 

It  is  in  accordance  with  these  tendencies  that  he 
should  have  bestowed  his  own  personal  care  on 
the  design  of  the  beautiful  palace  which  he  built 
with  the  aid  of  the  best  artificers  that  Troy 
could  then  supply, — 

“But  Hector  wont  on  forthwith  to  the  palace  of  Alexander, 
The  beautiful ; this  he  had  builded  himself  « ith  the  men 
who  at  that  time 

Ofallin  the  realms  of  Troy  were  workmen  the  moat  skilful." 
Paris  BO  employed  reminds  us  of  an  Italian 
prince  of  the  Revival,  fastidiously  exacting  of 
most  perfect  finish  and  aocurnts  design,  whether 
in  a jewel,  an  armour,  or  the  plan  or  elevation  of 
a villa,  and  qualified  to  criticise  and  control  the 
skilled  in  every  art.  And  there  is  something 
particularly  modern  in  the  phrase,  “ the  men 
who  were  the  best  artists  of  the  time  ” ; it  marks 
a strong  sense,  for  the  poet  at  least,  not  merely 
of  the  diSerences  in  ordinary  skill  between  one 
man  and  another,  but  how  every  time  has  its 
few  men  who  stand  forth  far  beyond  the  rest, 
and  how  thus  one  time,  one  enooh,  falls  into 
comparison  with  others  in  a series,  as  better  or 
worse,  by  the  standard  of  the  genius  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Other  suggestions  occur  of  the  familiarity 
of  the  poet  with  the  atmosphere  of  an  age  of 
art.  How  distinotly,  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
description  of  the  baldric  of  Heracles,  does  he 
express  the  feelings  with  which  an  artist  of  due 
enthusiasm,  of  any  age,  regards  a work  to  the 
execution  of  which  he  has  bent  the  whole  power 
of  his  facnlties.  It  was  formed  of  gold,  in- 
wrought  with  marvellous  workmanship  ; the 
subjects  are  described  in  two  lines,  which  very 
plainly  indicate  two  rows  of  contrasted  subjects, 
and  precisely  sneh  as  we  find  contrasted  on  some 
of  the  earliest  preserved  Greek  works  of  art,  on 
bands  one  above  and  one  within  the  other : 

“ Boars  were  theroon,  and  fierce  wild  boars,  and  plarin? 
lions : >66 

Conflicts  there  were,  and  fights  and  slaughter,  and  deeds 
homicidal." 

Museums  supply  abundant  illustrations,  on  pot- 
tery and  bronze,  of  a row  of  confronting  wild 
animals  on  one  band,  and  on  another  a row  of 
human  conflicts.  The  work,  it  is  said,  was  such 
that  the  artist  by  whom  it  was  wrought  would 
not  easily  in  another  add  anything  to  his  inven- 
tion ; he  had,  in  faot,  exhausted  his  resources, — 
thrown  all  himself  into  the  work. 

When  Homer  thinks  it  worth  while  to  specify 
the  chair  of  Penelope,  inlaid  around  with  ivory 
and  silver,  as  a work  of  lomalius,  we  seem  to  be 


aware  of  the  echo  of  an  age  which  might  have 
its  collectors,  and  parallel  with  that  which  is 
recklessly  competitive  for  possession  of  a superior 
piece  of  Chippendale.  At  least,  we  apprehend 
the  indication  in  germ  of  that  same  feeling  which 
oansed  Greek  artists, — moulders  and  painters  of 
vases,  and  Sicilian  die-sinkers, — to  name  no 
others,  to  sign  tbeir  works.  The  Sicilian  signed 
coins  are  late;  but  very  early  pottery  is  signed, 
and  self-assertion  in  this  quarter  is  the  more 
noteworthy,  because  ancient  literature  entirely 
neglected  to  put  on  record  the  progress  and  the 
masters  of  the  Ceramic  art  which  reached  such 
high  perfection.  The  Frangois  vase  at  Flo- 
rence,— a vase  of  which  the  associated  subjects 
might  bo  shown  to  form  a whole  as  coherent, 
though  far  from  as  deeply  significant,  as  those  of 
the  Sisbine  Chapel,  if  the  world  cared  to  listen 
to  the  exposition  thereof, — the  Frangois  vaao 
which,  in  many  respects,  is  perhaps  the  moat 
interesting  of  all  that  have  been  recovered,  is  of 
very  Archaic  style,  and  inscribed  in  more  than 
one  place, — 

“ Ergotimua  made  me— Cleilias  paiated  me.” 

Homer,  it  must  be  said,  while  be  shows  every 
disposition  to  magnify  his  own  art  of  poetry,  is 
no  less  earnest  in  asserting, — or  rather  let  us 
say,  no  less  naturally  and  as  matter  of  course 
takes  for  granted, — the  dignity  of  excellence  in 
all  the  arts.  Manual  skill  is,  with  him,  a direct 
endowment  from  Pallas  Athene;  it  is  by  her 
favour  that  Phereclue, — descendant  of  a line  of 
artists,  for  as  much  is  implied  in  bis  father’s  name 
Harmonides, — was  not  only  a shipbuilder,  but, 
with  the  universality  usnal  at  some  periods,  could 
execute  “ dmdal  works  of  all  kinds  with  his  hands.” 
Among  the  goests  who,  by  the  admission  of  all, 
may  be  worthily  invited  from  afar,  and  enter- 
tained by  princes,  are  nob  only  the  diviner,  the 
leech  or  assuager  of  disorders,  and  the  bard, 
but  also  the  fashioner  of  spars,  be  the  title 
limited  to  shipwrights  or  inolusiveof  all  workers 
in  wood  (Odyssey,  17.  384).  The  social  line 
so  drawn  is  quite  as  defensible,  mayhap,  as  any 
that  in  military  states  is  the  barrier  of  a caste, 
and  defines  the  privileges  of  the  hoffuliig  by  more 
grotesque  qualifications. 

The  constantly  repeated  phrase  by  which 
Homer  qualifies  good  workmanship, — be  it  but 
of  simplest  carpentry, — is,  “well  and  under- 
standingly”;  no  mere  manual  dexterity  is 
sufficient,  unless  reflection  concentrated  npon 
definite  means  and  purposes  co-operate;  the 
skilled  or  trained  workman  is  clearly  iu  Homer’s 
appreciation  but  a poor  creature,  unless  be  is 
competent  to  use  his  wits  independently.  Here 
we  have  the  secret  of  that  primary  start  of 
Greek  art  upon  a course  of  development  which 
involved  an  energetic  progress  towards  highest 
development. 

Bat,  after  we  have  made  the  most  liberal 
deductions  from  the  Homeric  descriptions  on  the 
score  of  poetic  invention  and  poetic  embellish- 
ment, it  comes  ont  clearly  and  positively  that 
the  actual  works  of  art  with  which  the  poet 
himself  was  familiar,  whatever  bis  date,  and  on 
which  these  enbancements  were  so  lavishly 
Boperinduced,  must  have  been  difierent  indeed 
iu  style  and  value  from  the  ornamental  objects, 
rude  rather  than  even  crude  iu  both  workman, 
ship  and  design,  that  have  beeo  found  near  the 
virgin  soil  at  Troy  and  Mycenae.  Our  inferences 
will,  indeed,  touch  the  very  verge  of  the  adven- 
turous if  we  dare  confidently  propound  that  the 
priraaoval  art  revealed  by  Dr.  Scbliemann  dis- 
plays enough  of  the  healthy  vigour  of  a wild 
stock  to  make  probable  its  reception  of  a later 
graft  of  a truly  refined  strain.  Yet  to  this 
length  we  confess  that  we  are  inclined  to  go. 

The  interval  between  such  art  as  Honier  may 
have  known  and  that  of  Dr.  Sohliemann’s  collec- 
tions, can  scarcely  bo  so  great  as  that  between 
the  art  of  his  descriptions  and  of  his  experience. 
A certain  sympathy  with  natural  forms,  however 
simple,  oombinod  with  a disposition  to  oenven. 
tionalise  them,  represents  no  unpromising 
starting -poiab  for  unfettered  development. 
Legend,  which  we  are  learning  to  listen  to  with 
more  respect  than  formerly,  however  our  respect 
is  still  qnalified  by  caution,  distributes  a broad 
substratum  of  Pelasgiauism  over  Greece  at  large 
and  all  its  border  countries ; and  Herodotus 
believed,  and  plausibly  enough,  that  certain 
tribes  which  shared  the  appellation  had  such 
susceptibility  of  culture  as  to  respond  kindly 
bo  stimulant  contact  with  PhcBoioia,  with  Egypt, 
with  Lydians,  or  Phrygians,  and  so  assumed  the 
oharacberistios  of  the  historic  Greeks,  — the 
Hellenes.  The  historian  particularly  declares 
that  the  religion  of  these  primmval  ocoopants  of 
a 
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the  BoII  was  at  first  the  simplest  recogDition  of 
divine  powers, — the  orderera  of  nature,  to  which 
they  only  later  adapted  foreign  names  and  attri- 
bates.  There  is  much  in  the  aspect  of  the  an- 
tiquitiea  of  Mycenge  that  carries  ns  back  to  this 
period  of  naive  sincerity  and  simplicity  j a period 
long,  long  anterior  no  doubt  to  that  iu  which  the 
poet  was  witness  of  the  settled  application  of 
native  artisans  working, — ” well  and  understand, 
ingly” — in  a great  variety  of  materials,  and  an 
equal  variety  of  arts,  but  a period  which  at 
least  was  not  cramped  and  overlaid  by  on. 
redeemable  formalism. 

It  is  in  the  indication  of  a geographical  ex- 
tension,  comprised  under  this  period,  that  there 
is  especial  signifioanoa  in  Mr.  Newton’s  palmary 
recognition  of  the  relation  of  the  forms  and  orna. 
ments  of  lalyaus  in  Rhodes  and  Mycense;  the 
relation  is  certified,  is  clenched,  by  agreements 
which  are  as  infallible  as  the  matched  halves  of 
a torn  printed  page;  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
mark  as  “ fonnded  on  fact  ” the  legend,  not  only 
of  the  connexion  of  Rhodes  and  Mycenee,  but 
tbeir  connexion  at  a period  as  early  as  the  crude 
art  in  question  reqnires  early,  in  fact,  as  the 
lesend  implies,  which  refers  it  to  the  age  of 
Horcnles. 

Besides  agreement  in  quite  peonliar  forms  of 
dtinkingjand  other  vessels,  and  of  some  mar- 
vellously uncouth  models  of  the  human  figure, 
there  is  an  agreement  in  the  very  restricted 
types  of  ornament;  one  of  these  started  from 
the  sepia, — if  not  possibly  the  octopos, — the 
polypus  of  Homer, — perfectly  recognisable,  but 
variously  conventionalised  into  an  ornament,  and 
sometimes  almost  or  even  quite  carried  away 
from  any  natural  form  whatever, — a mere 
pattern.  Besides  this  type  there  is  another 
which  has  caused  more  debate,  and  on  this  we 
have  to  vent  an  opinion  of  our  own;  it  usually 
appears  as  an  open  but  diminishing  spiral, 
extended  at  last  to  a straight  line.  Several 
examples,  variously  modified,  may  be  seen  on 
the  lalysus  pottery  iu  the  case  at  the  British 
Mnseum.  One  example  seems  to  betray  the 
secret, — that  the  spiral  is  what  very  free-hand 
drawing  indeed,  has  adopted  to  represent  the 
whirls  of  the  spire  of  a univalve  shell.  The 
suggestion  is  then  obvious  that  the  true  model 
was  the  pnrple  shell, — the  exuvim  of  the  murex, 
the  source  of  the  Tyrian  dye.  Whether  the 
figure  will  snit  better  the  murex  trunculuso(  the 
Tyrian  shore,  or  the  murex  hrandaris  of  that  of 
the  Morea  (see  Woodward,  p.  106),  it  must  be 
left  to  the  naturalists  to  decide.  In  any  case,  we 
doubt  not  that  the  type  represents  a shell,  albeit 
different  opinions  may  interchange  vertex  and 
canal.  If  the  shell  really  be  that  of  the  pnrple- 
yielding  mollusk,  it  brings  us  back  in  conolusion, 
and  agreeably,  to  an  Homeric  text.  It  is  a purple 
web  which  Helen,  with  the  serenity  befitting 
a princess  who  is  oonscions  of  the  privileges 
conferred  by  her  divine  descent,  embroiders 
picturesquely  with  the  disastrous  conflicts  that 
Greek  and  Trojan  are  condemned  while  she 
works  thrOQgh  her  own  light  life  and  mis- 
behaviour.  Where  Helen  may  have  laid  in  a 
stook  of  purple  material,  we  may  infer  when  we 
read  that  Paris  went  round  by  Sidon  as  he 
brought  her  home  to  Troy, — to  Sidon,  whence 
the  gandy  pair  did  not  also  fail  to  bring  chests 
full  of  robes  elaborately  worked  and  variegated, 
and  beaming  star-like  (Iliad,  6.  290).  Such  is 
the  indication  of  one  main  track  by  which  the 
simple, — to  borrow  a word, — “ the  child. like  ” 
attempts  at  art  which  were  native  at  Myoenm 
received  a stimnlative  impulse,  and  derived  the 
types  and  models  of  ornamental  combinations 
which  are  preserved  to  us  in  the  pottery  of  the 
so-called  Grasco-Phcnnician  style,  and  doubtless 
were  displayed  more  elaborately  on  more 
perishable  materials. 


MODERN  BRIDGES. 

Since  the  development  of  railway  commuuica- 
tiou  first  gave  an  importance  to  bridges  greater 
than  they  had  hitherto  possessed,  but  more 
especially  within  the  last  quarter  of  a century, 
bridge  construction  has  undergone  snch  thorough 
changea  that  it  will  well  repay  the  trouble,  in 
speaking  on  modern  bridges,  to  shortly  trace  the 
various  stages  through  which  that  branch  of  archi- 
tecture has  passed  since  bridges  were  first  used 
in  the  remote  past.  The  necessity  for  connecting 
opposite  banks  of  rivers  by  permanent  struc- 
tures mnst  have  made  itself  felt  very  early,  for 
our  most  early  informants  on  the  subject,  the 
Greek  historians,  mention  the  erection  of  bridges 
by  Semiramis,  Darius,  Xerxes,  Pyrrhus.  It  is 


almost  certain  that  they  were  known  also  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  though  no  records  respecting 
them  are,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present,  iu  exist- 
ence. Of  course,  bridges  at  that  early  stage  of 
history  must  have  been  of  the  most  primitive 
nature,  and  the  material  first  employed  was 
undoubtedly  wood,  for  we  meet  with  them 
already  in  the  lake  dwellings,  and  in  a more  per- 
fected state  among  the  Romans  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  By  simply  laying  down  timber 
beams  on  fixed  supports,  an  opening  of  at  most 
50  fc.  was  bridged  over.  By  constructing  piers, 
and  using  lateral  trusses,  larger  distances  were 
spanned.  When  the  introduction  of  railways 
gradually  brought  about  a complete  revolution 
in  the  construction  of  bridges,  iron  bridges 
became  the  rule  in  Europe;  in  America,  how. 
ever,  the  abnndanoe  of  wood  enabled  engineers 
to  oonstrnct  even  the  largest  bridges  cf  that 
material.  Howe  and  Long  succeeded,  by  the 
combination  of  different  systems,  to  span 
openings  of  a width  ot  177,  207,  and  even 
328  feet.  Stone  bridges  were  built  somewhat 
later,  though  they  were  brought  to  a state  of 
high  perfection  already  by  the  Romans.  They 
are,  from  the  nature  of  the  material  employed, 
which  offers  resistance  only  to  pressure,  nob  to 
tension,  all  of  the  arched  form.  The  Roman 
bridge  over  the  Adda  at  Prezzo,  now  destroyed, 
was  the  longest  known  of  Roman  bridges;  it 
bad  a span  of  246  ft.  The  next  widest,  spanning 
the  River  Dee,  has  a width  of  only  200  ft.  The 
bridges  most  celebrated  for  their  architectural 
beauty,  if  not  for  their  size  and  span,  are  those 
over  the  Thames  in  London,  the  Seine  bridges  iu 
Paris,  the  bridges  crossing  the  Elbe  at  Dresden 
and  Prag,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  at 
Regensburg.  Stone  bridges  are  little  adapted 
for  railways,  as  the  changing  weights  require  a 
greater  resistance  to  pressure  and  tension  than 
it  is  possible  to  attain  with  the  material.  But 
it  is  extremely  valnablo  in  the  constmction  of 
aqueducts  and  viaducts,  which  have  to  support  a 
more  uniform  harden.  Thus,  irrespective  of  its 
use  for  the  wonderful  water  condnita  of  the 
Romans  whiob  surround  Romo  for  miles,  stone 
has  been  employed,  in  modern  times,  for  the 
beantiful  aqueduct  of  Marseilles,  1,277  ft.  long, 
the  Goltzschtbal  viaduct  in  Saxony,  four  stories 
high,  and  the  Neiese  viaduct  at  Gorlitz,  1,548  ft. 
long,  of  which  tho  first  required  an  outlay  of 
335,0001,  and  the  latter  of  95,0003. 

Iron  bridges,  the  introduction  of  which  belongs 
to  the  last  decades,  are  either  girder,  arched,  or 
suspension  bridges,  the  latter  being  the  oldest. 
Suspension  bridges,  with  hempen  ropes  or  leather 
straps  as  bearers,  are  of  very  old  origin,  bridges 
of  that  description  Laving  been  met  with  in 
China  and  Thibet  when  those  oonotries  were  first 
visited  by  Europeans.  The  Swiss  oroasad  the 
Po  in  1515  on  a bridge  of  ropes,  and  the  Elec- 
toral Saxon  army,  in  1734,  throw  a chain 
bridge  over  the  Oder.  Wire  ropes  were  first 
used  in  America  iu  place  of  chains.  The 
largest  suspension-bridges  of  the  world  are 
found  there,  examples  of  which  are  the  railway 
bridge  over  the  Niagara  (820  ft.  wide),  the  road 
bridge  over  the  Ohio  bridge  at  Cincinnati  (981  ft. 
wide),  and  finally  the  largest  bridge  of  the  globe, 
viz.,  the  East  River  railway  bridge  between  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  now  building,  constructed  on 
Robling’s  system,  of  a width  of  1,575  ft.,  and 
ot  such  a height  as  to  enable  the  largest  sea- 
going ships  to  pass  under  it  without  difiiculty. 
Snspension-bridges  are  extremely  useful  for 
street  traffic ; bat  their  being  exposed  to  great 
oscillations  has  prevented  their  application  for 
railways,  an  evil  which  it  has  been  endeavoured 
to  obviate  by  stiffening  the  ropes  and  nsing  links 
in  the  centre,  as  this  has  been  done  in  the  case 
of  the  foot-bridge  at  Frankfurt.  These  experi- 
ments, however,  were  made  quite  recently,  and 
have  not  yet  given  quite  satisfactory  results,  in 
oonseqoenoe  of  the  difficulty  of  making  exaot 
calculations. 

Arched  bridges  of  iron  are  imitations  of  those 
of  stone,  and  have  hitherto  been  constructed  of 
cast  iron,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  great 
Rhone  bridge  of  Tarcasoon,  of  a span  of  197  ft. 
The  latter  has  been  made  at  littlo  expense,  and 
has  a neat  appearance.  One  defect,  however, 
soon  showed  itself  in  the  use  of  cast  iron  for 
bridges,  viz.,  its  little  resistance  to  tension, 
an  evil  which  it  has  been  sought  to  remedy  by 
partial,  and  finally  by  total,  replacement  of  cast 
iron  by  the  wrought  material.  The  arched 
bridge  of  wrought  irou  was  first  rationally 
applied  by  Sternberg  over  the  Rhine  at 
Coblenz,  which  remains  a pattern  up  to  tho 
present  time.  The  Rhine  bridge  at  Griet- 
hausen  and  the  Mississippi  bridge  in  America 
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(516  ft.  span)  arc  faithful  imitations  of  ll 
former.  B 

Most  of  the  iron  bridges  are  girder.bridg| 
where  the  principal  iron  bearers  are  fro«| 
supported  by  stone  piers.  According  to  tbeo 
the  resistance  of  the  girder  increases  the  fart! 
the  material  is  distributed  from  tho  horizon 
axis  of  the  cross-aeotion.  The  principal  bean 
of  the  girder-bridge  consist  of  two  separe 
parts,  the  horizontal  ties,  which,  in  the  case 
the  first  bridge  of  this  description,  built 
Stephenson,  were  connected  by  solid  sheeb-ir 
plates.  As  theory  advanced,  this  screen  w 
replaced  by  a narrow-meshed  network,  as  ^ 
find  it  in  the  bridges  over  the  Rhine  at  Colog 
and  Kehl,  which  have  openings  of  about  320  fi 
it  was  finally  changed  to  a still  more  open  fram 
work.  At  first, — for  instance,  in  the  case  of  t 
Cologne  bridge, — both  horizontal  ties  were  ma 
parallel.  In  the  later  oonstrnebions,  over  t ‘ 
Rhine  at  Mannheim  and  over  the  Elbe 
Hamburg,  they  were  curved  like  a parabo  i 
80  that  the  two  ends  met  at  one  point; 
only  the  upper  tie  was  carved,  as  is  t i 
case  with  the  new  bridge  of  the  Maas  at  llott( 
dam  ; or  eke  the  upper  tie  was  curved  in  such  i 
manner  as  to  form  only  half  a parabola,  so  tb 
its  ends  do  not  strike  the  lower  tie,  as  is  done 
the  oases  of  the  Diisseldorf  Rhine  bridge  ai 
the  bridge  over  the  Dutch  Leek  at  Kuylenbai 
The  jadioious  employment  of  these  differ© 
styles  of  construction  may  best  be  defined  1 
saying  that  the  bridges  with  parallel  girder-ti 
are  most  easily  constructed,  while  the  onrv 
girders  require  the  least  material,  and  the  girde  i 
of  the  form  of  a serai-parabola  are  most  suitat  i 
for  very  large  spans.  The  girders  resting  up 
piers  may  either  consist  of  one  beam  for  ea* 
opening,  or  may  span  continuonsly  several  ope 
ings ; as,  for  instance,  iu  the  Rhine  bridge 
Cologne,  which  has  four  openings,  but  only  ti 
continuous  girders.  With  uninterrupted  bean 
which  are  employed  mostly  for  parallel  girdei  ’ 
but  also,  as  at  Aussig  and  Tetsohen,  in  Boliemic 
Switzerland,  for  parabolic  girders,  a saving 
material  is  effected ; but  they  are  so  difficult 
calculation  that  a mistake  of  a few  raillimMr 
made  in  their  execution  may  considerably  affe 
their  practical  capacity.  The  system  of  linki 
girders  is  still  more  modern,  the  girders  of  wbi* 
do  not  unite  on  a pier,  but  in  the  middle  betwe«  f 
two  piers  by  means  of  a joint.  The  first  brid; 
built  on  that  system  is  that  over  the  Danube  > 
Vilsbofen,  erected  in  1872,  another  one  beii 
constructed  later  over  the  Main  at  Hassfort. 

Formerly,  as  has  been  remarked,  iron  bridgi 
were  principally  constructed  of  cast  iron ; i 
present  they  are  mostly  made  of  wrought  iror 
in  the  future,  steel  will,  no  doubt,  play  the  prii  r; 
oipal  part  in  their  construction,  as  the  followin  ( 
remarks  may  tend  to  show.  The  bridging  of  ! 
span,  say,  60  ft.  wide,  does  not  require  donbl 
but  from  two  to  three  times,  the  amoant  < 
material  used  for  an  opening  of  30  fc. ; an 
this  proportion  increases  so  rapidly  that,  for  1 
wrought-iron  bridge  the  sides  of  which  are  of  : 
height  a tenth  part  the  width  of  the  opening  1 1 
be  spanned,  the  limit  at  which  a bridge  woul ! 
support  itself  would  be  reached  at  1,180  ft.  . ; 
steel  bridge  of  a span  of  300  ft.,  however,  weigl  i 
only  half  what  a wrought-iron  one  would,  an 
yet  would  be  able  to  carry  the  same  loads.  Tb 
proportion  is  still  more  favourable  in  largi 
spans,  so  that  the  introduction  of  steel  bridge  L 
considering  the  high  perfection  at  which  tl  , 
manufacture  of  steel  has  arrived,  and  the  poss  > 
bility  of  producing  the  material  in  all  desire  t 
qualities,  cau  only  be  a questiou  of  time.  A ; 
present,  however,  only  one  steel  bridge  has  bee  t 
constructed, that  over  the  Sbta  Canal,  in  Svvedei  ‘ 
while  for  the  Maas  bridge,  at  Rotterdam,  wroogl  j 
iron  only  has  been  employed. 

A qaestion,  also  belotigiog  to  the  present  tim«  i 
is  the  durability  of  iron  bridges.  Formerly  it  ws 
assumed  to  be  illimitable,  supposing,  of  coursi  i 
the  bridges  to  be  eqnal  to  a maximum  load ; bt 
recent  experiments  by  Wohler  and  Spangenber 
have  demonstrated  that  iron  is  first  change 
and  then  destroyed  in  its  structure,  by  changin 
loads,  if  ever  so  small,  especially  if  tension  an 
pressure  alternate  ; this  is  effected  all  the  moi 
quickly  the  greater  the  difference  is  betweou  tfc 
tensions  produced  by  the  various  loads.  TH 
necessity  will  arise  of  gradually  replacing  tt 
parts  mostly  exposed  to  wear  and  tear  by  ne 
ones.  These  most  recent  experiences  ha^ 
hitherto  been  taken  into  consideration  in  bt 
few  instances  of  bridge-building,  but  trial  Bt( 
tions  have  been  established,  especially  i 
Germany,  to  complete  the  information  alread 
obtained.  The  whole  theory  of  conatructin 
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iron  bridges  is  an  offspring  of  modern  times,  bot 
the  above  remarks  will  show  that,  though  it  has 
passed  the  first  stages  of  its  development,  it  has 
uot  yet  reached  by  far  its  greater  perfection. 


STREET  BUILDINGS  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  ACT. 

First  decisions  upon  new  Acts  of  Parliament 
are  always  of  considerable  interest  and  import- 
inoe  to  the  general  olasses  of  persons  whoso 
interests  they  may  in  any  way  affeot,  with  the 
Bzoepbion  thatthe  persons  who  take  part  as  actual 
litigants  in  these  new  and  leading  cases  would 
probably  prefer  that  the  legal  experiment  should 
have  been  made  at  anybody  else’s  expense  than 
their  own.  It  is  a Brnal)  consolation  for  their 
expenditure  of  money  and  time  to  know  that 
society  generally  is  benefited  by  the  trouble  of 
the  particular  individual.  Mr.  Kerr,  of  Preston, 
the  plaintiff  in  the  recently  reported  case  of 
Kerr  v.  The  Corporation  of  Preston,  which  will 
be  found  at  p.  409  of  vol.  46  of  the  Law  Journal 
Reports  (Chancery)  may  therefore  be  regarded 
jomewhat  in  the  light  of  a legal  martyr.  It 
xppears  that  this  gentleman  bud  rroently  brought 
the  frontage  of  his  bouse  into  the  street  beyond 
iho  Hue  of  the  surrounding  houses.  Unfor- 
tunately for  him,  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
is  now  in  full  force,  and  the  Corporation  of 
Preston,  desirous  of  trying  their  new  broom, 
ietermined  to  test  its  efficacy  on  Mr.  Kerr.  The 
hundred  and  fifty.eixth  section  of  the  Act  io 
inestion  declares  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  in 
my  urban  district  without  the  written  consent 
)f  the  Urban  Authority  to  bring  forward  any 
lonse  or  building  forming  part  of  any  street 
jeyond  the  front  wall  of  the  house  or  building 
)a  either  side  thereof,  nor  to  build  any  addi- 
lion  to  it  beyond  the  front  of  the  house  or  build- 
ng  on  either  side.  Now  this  was  exactly  what 
dr.  Kerr  had  done.  He  bad  pub  his  boose 
brward,  and  he  had  not  received  the  consent  in 
vriting  of  the  Urban  Authority.  Accordingly, 
iS  we  have  said,  the  Urban  Anthority  set  to  work 
o take  proceedings  against  the  offender  before 
he  magistrate ; if  the  offence  was  proved  he 
vould  be  liable  to  pay  two  pounds  for  every  day 
laying  which  the  offence  was  continued  hfter 
written  notice  from  the  Urban  Authority, 
Looordingly,  Mr,  Kerr  oame  to  the  High 
'ourt  of  Justice  to  obtain  an  injunction  to 
prevent  the  Corporation  from  continuing  their 
irooeedings  on  several  grounds,  the  main 
ne  being  that  the  Corporation  were  aware  of  his 
troceediugs,  and  therefore  acquiesced  in  his  ex- 
ended  building.  Bub  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
ound  an  initial  difficulty  as  regarded  Mr.  Kerr’s 
xperiment,  namely,  that  the  Conrb  of  Chancery 
as  no  power  at  all  to  interfere  to  prevent  the 
Jrban  Authority  from  proceeding  to  exercise  in 
. lawful  manner  those  rights  with  which  the  law 
as  entrusted  them  ; and  as  regards  the  question 
f acquiesence  he  decided  that  since  the  written 
ODseut  of  the  Urban  Authority  was  required  to 
nable  any  buildings  to  be  projected  beyond  the 
ronts  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  the  more 
acib^  acquiescence,  whether  it  tended  as  an 
cquiescenoe  in  Mr.  Kerr’s  doings  or  not,  was, 
,8  a consent,  simply  null  and  void  in  law.  This 
liter  point  should  not  be  passed  over  without 
lOtioe,  because  otherwise  it  is  quite  possible  that 
there  than  Mr.  Kerr  will  suppose  if  the  Urban 
Luthoryty  hold  their  hand  that  they  are  therefore 
ODSonting  to  doings  to  which,  except  in  a certain 
pecified  manner,  they  cannot  consent.  The 
emedy,  too,  of  the  Urban  Authority  in  these 
ases  is  in  its  nature  a orimiual  proceeding,  and 
.nless  criminal  are  inextricably  entangled  with 
ivil  matters  arising  from  the  same  subject,  the 
Jhancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
pill  never  interfere;  therefore,  again,  it  is  hope- 
388  to  expect  that  this  decision  of  the  Master  of 
he  Rolls  would  be  reversed  on  appeal.  But,  of 
ourse,  there  are  numerous  defences  which  may 
'6  well  and  safely  taken  before  the  magistrates. 
?hua,  if  the  information  is  not  laid  within  six 
lonthsfrom  the  time  when  the  offence  was  com- 
aitted,  it  will,  from  the  tenor  of  succeeding 
eotions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  probably  be 
ad  in  law ; for  it  is  against  pnblio  policy  to 
■ermit  the  authorities  not  to  take  the  earliest 
oBsible  steps  in  a matter  such  as  this,  which 
avolvea  considerable  expenditure  and  cost.  On 
he  other  band,  the  offence  is  one  of  what  may 
9 termed  a continuing  character,  which  may 
xtend  over  some  space  of  time,  and  therefore 
'6  have  very  little  doubt  that  some  other  person 
t some  no  very  distant  day  will  have  the  plea- 
are  of  trying  from  what  date  the  limitation 


period  of  six  months  is  supposed  to  run, — that 
is  to  say,  must  the  complaint  be  laid  within  six 
months  from  the  time  of  the  actual  oommence- 
ment  of  the  building,  or  from  the  time  at  which 
it  first  gets  beyond  the  regular  line  of  houses,  or 
from  the  day  on  which  it  is  completed  and 
finished  ? 

Bat  the  case  to  which  we  have  referred,  and 
the  facts  of  which  we  have  set  out  at  some  little 
length,  as  being  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  Builder,  show  clearly  enough 
(1)  that  the  Conrt  of  Chancery  will  not  interfere 
to  prevent  legal  prooeeclings  under  what  may  be 
called  the  bnilding  sections  of  the  Pnblio  Health 
Act;  (2)  that  tacit  acquiescence,  in  illegal  en- 
largement  of  buildings,  by  the  Urban  Authority 
gives  no  consent ; and  (3)  that  there  may  be 
good  defences  before  the  magistrates  to  informs- 
lions  laid  by  the  Urban  Authority  into  which  the 
Court  of  Chancery  will  not  enter.  But  this  case 
is  also  a pretty  good  example  of  tho  rashness 
with  which  people  trust  to  good  luck  to  get 
themselves  out  of  diffionities  which  a little  care 
at  tho  beginning  would  wholly  have  prevented  ; 
for  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  plaintiff  never 
took  the  trouble  to  find  out  whether  he  was 
within  his  legal  rights  in  building  beyond  the 
line  of  the  neighbouring  houses.  At  the  same 
time  it  seems  to  us  very  reprehensible  that  the 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority  should  stand  by  until 
the  eleventh  hour  without  taking  proceedings, 
and  then  all  at  once  set  the  Jaw  in  motion.  It 
may  sometimes  happen  that  persons  with  the 
heat  intentions  begin  unknowingly  to  infringe 
Ihe  law  in  each  oases  as  these,  and  therefore 
those  in  authority  should  take  the  speediest 
means  to  enlighten  their  ignorance.  All  things 
considered,  this  new  clause  may  well  be  pon- 
dered over  by  builders  and  sanitary  authorities. 


“THE  RENAISSANCE.” 

Just  afeer  noticing  Mr.  Symonds’s  elaborate 
history  of  the  Renaissance,  we  have  before  us 
auother  volume  touching  upon  the  same  theme 
in  quite  a different  manner.  The  object  of  Mr. 
Walter  Pater’s  work,  the  second  edition  of  which 
is  just  poblisherl,*  is  not  to  give  any  detailed 
history  of  the  facta  of  that  extraordinary  period, 
but  to  pierce  to  its  inner  meaning,  to  show  the 
origin  and  motive  of  the  spirit  which  moved 
some  of  its  leading  minds  in  art,  and  also  to  trace 
some  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Renaissance  spirit 
in  art  and  literature,  at  a time  when  the 
Medimval  feeling  was  still  the  prevalent  and 
prominent  one.  This  latter  point,  the  interest 
of  which  is  rather  literary  than  strictly  artistic, 
is  especially  brought  out  in  the  essay  on  “ Two 
EarlyPrenoh  Stories,” whioh  takesusovercurious 
and  little  known  ground,  and  is  well  worth 
reading.  The  essay  on  Sandro  Botticelli  is 
likely  to  have  a special  interest  for  some  readers 
at  a time  when  this  painter’s  works  are  beino' 
placed  on  a pedestal  higher  than  at  one  time 
would  ever  have  been  imagined  possible.  Indeed, 
the  author  seems  quite  alive  to  the  rather  dia- 
proportionate  extent  of  Botticelli’s  modern  repu- 
tation, explaining  it,  to  a certain  extent,  by 
classing  bim  with  “a  certain  number  of  artists 
who  have  a distinct  faculty  of  their  own  by 
whioh  they  convey  to  us  a peculiar  quality  of 
pleasure  whioh  we  cannot  get  elsewhere; 
and  these  too  have  their  places  in  general 
culture,  and  have  to  be  interpreted  to  it  by 
those  who  have  felt  their  charm  strongly, 
and  are  often  the  objects  of  a special  dili. 
genoo  and  a consideration  wholly  affectionate, 
just  because  there  is  not  about  them  the  stress 
of  a great  name  and  authority.  Of  this  select 
number  Botticelli  is  one,”  &o.,  in  whioh  remarks 
the  author  may  be  taken  to  have  expressed 
frankly  what  many  probably  know,  but  do  not 
express,  that  the  recent  veneration  for  Botticelli, 
and  frequent  imitation,  or  attempt  at  imitation, 
of  his  manner,  are  to  bo  traced  to  an  arbitrary 
and  conscious  fashion  rather  than  to  unconscious 
and  healthy  admiration.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
Michelangelo  are  the  subjects  of  separate  essays, 
the  latter  in  regard  especially  to  hia  sonnets. 
The  most  interesting  essay,  perhaps,  in  the  book, 
and  that  whioh  bears  most  directly  on  Art,  is 
the  one  on  Winckelmann,  whioh  originally  ap- 
peared,  if  our  memory  is  correct,  in  the  IFeU- 
minster  Review,  a good  many  years  back,  and 
attracted  some  attention  at  the  time ; wo  are 
glad  to  meet  with  it  in  a more  permanent  literary 
form.  The  general  aim  of  this  essay,  besides 
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estimating  the  special  characteristics  of  Winokel- 
manu  as  a critic,  and  the  special  value  of  his 
works,  is  to  bring  into  prominence  the  qualities 
peculiar  to  the  spirit  of  Greek  art,  or,  as  the 
author  phrases  if,  to  give  “ the  key  to  the  under- 
standing  of  tho  Greek  spirit.”  For  the  general 
treatment  of  this  subject  wo  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  book  itself;  those  who  are  given 
to  regarding  questions  of  art  criticism  in  a 
thoughtful  spirit  will  find  in  it  much  to  interest 
them.  As  a specimen  of  the  abstract  way  in  which 
the  author  looks  at  his  subjects,  and  his  unusual 
method  of  expression,  wo  may  quote  the  few  words 
in  which,  in  this  last-named  essay,  he  touches 
upon  architecture  as  contrasted  with  sculpture 
aud  painting.  The  arts,  he  observes,  “ may  bo 
ranged  in  a series,  which  corresponds  to  a series 
of  developments  in  the  human  mind  itself. 
Architecture,  which  begins  in  a practical  need, 
can  only  express  by  vague  Lint  or  symbol  tho 
spirit  or  mind  of  the  artist.  He  closes  his  sad. 
U6B8  over  him,  or  wanders  in  the  perplexed  in- 
tricacies of  things,  or  projects  his  purpose  from 
him  clean-cut  and  siucere,  or  bares  himself  to 
the  sunlight.  But  these  spiritualities,  felt  rather 
than  seen,  can  but  lark  about  architectural  form 
as  volatile  effects,  to  be  gathered  from  it  by 
reflexion  ; their  expression  is  not  really  sensuous 
at  all.  As  human  form  is  not  the  subject  with 
which  it  deals,  architecture  is  the  mode  in 
which  the  artistic  effort  centres,  when  the 
thoughts  of  man  concerning  himself  are  still 
indistinct,  when  he  is  still  little  pre-ocou* 
pied  by  those  harmonies,  storms,  victories  of  the 
unseen  world,  which,  wrought  out  into  the 
bodily  form,  give  it  an  interest  and  signiScanoe 
oommnnioable  to  it  alone.  The  art  of  Egypt, 
with  its  supreme  architectural  effects,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Hegel’s  beautiful  comparison,  a Memnon 
waiting  for  the  day,  the  day  of  tho  Greek 
spirit,  the  humanistic  spirit,  with  its  power  of 
speech.”  And  this  power  of  speech,  or  (as  it 
baa  otherwise  been  called)  phonetic  att,  is 
supplied  in  its  completed  form  by  painting, 
between  whioh  aud  architecture  comes  sculp- 
ture as  the  intermediate  link.  Into  his  disqui- 
sitions upon  the  reason  fur  this  intermediate 
place  of  sculpture,  as  the  art  of  form  but  not 
of  colour,  and  for  its  special  suitability  to  the 
expression  of  the  Greek  spirit  in  Art,  we  can- 
not here  follow  Mr.  Pater,  but  we  recommend 
his  book,  with  its  eloquent  and  glowing,  though 
at  times  somewhat  affected,  style,  to  the  atten- 
tion  of  our  readers. 


THE  RUINED  CITIES  OF  CAMBODIA. 

The  arcbmology  of  tho  East  is  of  the  highest 
interest  to  Europe,  aud  particularly  so  when  it 
becomes  more  and  more  remote  in  the  per- 
spective of  our  knowledge.  Gradually,  however, 
although  only  within  recent  years,  a great 
development  baa  taken  place  even  in  the  little 
known  regions  of  South-Eastern  Asia,  and 
especially  so  in  the  kingdom,  long  regarded  as  a 
mere  barbarity,  without  history  or  antiquities,  of 
Cambodia,  whioh  has  lost  its  very  title  among 
political  oommunities.  But,  less  than  twelve 
years  ago,  Oriental  travellers  began  to  bring 
home  strange  stories  about  the  signs  of  an  ancient 
civilisation  in  that  country,  at  which,  indeed, 
previous  explorers  had  guessed,  on  account  of  the 
remains,  sculptured  all  over  with  undecipherable 
inscriptions,  which  were  continually  being 
discovered  scattered  through  the  forests.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  it  was  demonstrated  that  all 
this  splendour  oould  not  have  arisen  in  an  age  of 
pure  priesthood,  but  that  a system  of  civil  society, 
more  or  less  magnificent,  must  have  existed  also. 
The  first  example  was  identified  in  the  traces  of 
an  extensive  palaoe,  royal  in  its  ornamentation, 
and  situated  far  in  the  interior.  Next,  tho 
remains  of  a mountain  high  road,  with  all  its 
gaps  filled  op  by  Cyclopean  masonry,  and  divided 
into  distances  by  huge  monumental  columns  of 
stone,  were  discovered,  with  biidges  of  bold  out- 
line, and  scientific  architecture.  By  degrees  the 
whole  land  burst  into  a crowd  of  ruins,  indicating 
former  cities  whioh,  in  their  day,  must  have  been 
prosperous,  splendid,  and  wealthy.  The  first 
traveller  attracted  along  this  clue  to  the  secrets 
of  a mysteriooB  history  was  suddenly  startled, 
when  ho  imagined  himself  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
a primmval  wilderness,  by  the  sight  of  a coloaeal 
bridge,  400  fc.  long  and  50  ft.  broad,  curried  upon 
thirty  arches  across  a furious  and  liigh-bnuked 
btreum.  That  was  about  twelve  years  ago. 
Since  then  the  edifice  has  been  examined,  and 
recognised  as  being  constructed  of  freestone, 
with  the  exception  of  a hard  conglomerate  used 
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n the  lower  parts  of  the  pillars  wherever  they 
are  exposed  to  the  oontinaous  action  of  the  water. 
The  artiQcial,  so  to  speak,  joins,  and  is  fixedly 
riveted  to,  the  natural  foundation,  consisting  in 
a ledge  of  rooks  extending  across  the  bed  of  the 
river.  The  masonry  of  the  oolnmns,  which  stand 
in  pairs,  is  of  a peculiar  form,  arching  in  opposite 
directions,  as  one  traveller  has  said.  A more 
complete  form  of  structure,  architects  have 
admitted,  considering  the  purpose  to  which  it 
was  to  be  applied,  could  scarcely  be  conceived, 
rnde  though  its  ootline  might  be.  The  body  of 
the  bridge,  again,  is  a marvel  of  solidity,  being 
composed  of  enormous  blocks,  placed  in  layers, 
one  above  another,  until  an  apparently  super, 
fluoos  thickness  is  attained.  The  balnstrade, 
however,  upheld  by  Caryatidean  images,  is  nearly 
gone,  as  being  the  lightest  part  of  the  building. 
Traces  of  a temple  are  visible  iu  the  near  neigh, 
bourhood,  with  groups  of  idols,  both  Buddhist 
and  Brabniinical  in  character,  bat  we  have  come 
to  none  of  the  cities  as  yet.  But,  both  up  and 
down  the  river,  other  bridges  are  found,  which 
must  have  outlived  the  wear  and  tear  of  many 
centuries  j and  close  by  are  the  ruins  of  gigantic 
shrines,  around  which  populations  must  have 
thriven,  although  their  inferior  habitations  have 
perished  out  of  memory.  In  fact,  the  sculp- 
tures on  those  vast  walls  assign  to  them,  as 
it  were,  a popular  character,  precisely  snoh  as, 
at  all  events,  we  should  not  expect  to  meet  with 
in  a desert.  We  are  thus  at  the  disadvantage  of 
not  being  enabled,  as  at  Pompeii  or  Herculaneum, 
to  gain  any  glimpse  of  the  people  who  probably 
crowded  this  region  at  that  time,  of  their 
manners,  of  their  arts, — except  in  so  far  as  the 
architecture  and  sculpture  go, — of  the  utensils 
they  used,  of  their  domestic  life,  or  the  general 
condition  of  their  industry.  Nearly  all  has  been 
overwhelmed,  and  buried  in  the  darkness  of  ages, 
except  these  trophies  of  a strange  and  powerful 
idolatry.  True,  we  have  illnstrations  of  cos- 
tumes, and  of  head-ornaments  especially,  but 
they  are  ohiefiy  associated  with  the  royal  or 
saoerdotal  classes,  and  do  not  appear  to  belong 
to  the  fashions  of  private  life.  Elsewhere,  how- 
ever, quays  built  on  lakes,  relics  of  mouldings, 
pavilions,  graphics  on  stone,  and  so  forth,  relate, 
as  it  were,  the  games  and  amusements  of  an 
antique  race,  whose]  prosperity  must  have  at- 
tained a high  degree.  But,  although  abundant 
collateral  evidence  exists  of  the  life  generally 
led  by  that  nation  which  has  scarcely 
left  a name,  the  distinct  testimony  fails  at  the 
poiut  where  we  are  most  interested  in 
seeking  for  it,  though  beneath  the  surface  are 
manifest  traces  of  domestic  abodes,  private 
dwellings,  and  monasteries,  so  to  call  them, 
which  were  originally  divided  into  long  ranges 
of  cells,  In  one  place  the  outlines  of  an  entire 
town  can  be  drawn,  with  its  fortifications, 
palaces,  temples,  ornamental  waters,  bouses,  and 
streets,  all  built,  at  first,  with  stone,  though  often 
repaired  with  brick.  Dr.  Baatian  asserts  that 
sometimes,  to  strengthen  the  structares,  beams 
of  a hard  kind  of  iron-wood  are  fixed  into  the 
masonry,  but  in  such  a way  as  only  to  become 
visible  after  the  outer  stones  had  fallen  down, 
through  some  accident ; but  certain  of  the  native 
archeologists  go  .further,  (and  .affirm, — though 
npon  what  authority  beyond  that  of  a very  im- 
palpable tradition,  it  is  impossible  to  say, — that 
some  of  the  great  slabs  were,  not  jnatural,  bat 
manufactured  on  the  spot.  Legends,  certainly, 
of  soft-bnilt  arohitecture,  subsequently  hardened 
by  a forgotten  process,  are  prevalent  throughout 
that  region  of  the  East,  and,  if  true,  might 
account,  in  a degree,  for  the  stupendons  scale 
upon  which  some  of  the  South-Eastern  Asiatic 
udifioes  were  planned  and  raised.  In  spite  of 
this  colossal,  character,  however,  the  latest, 
travellers  tell  us  that  these  Cambodian  ruins, 
seen  from  a distance,  assume  aerial  forms,  and 
appear  altogether  to  lose  their  solid  and  substan- 
tial reality.  It  is  possible,  nevertheless,  that  a 
mirage  may  recur,  at  intervals,  throwing  them 
out  of  their  real  aspects,  transplanting  them,  in 
the  sight  of  theexplorer  on  the  plains,  to  imaginary 
positions  on  the  bills,  and  ethereaiising  them  to 
his  eye.  Tois  much,  however,  is  true:  that  vast 
treasures,  or  relics, of  a past-and-gooe civilisation 
may  yet  have  to  be  exhnmed  in  that  remote  and 
isolated  region  of  Asia,  where  the  earth  may  still 
be  wealthy  with  monumental  fragments;  but 
the  difficulty  exists  in  evoking  a sympathy  that 
shall  stimulate  to  future  discovery.  Egypt  and 
Assyria  belong,  through  the  holy  records,  to  our 
history;  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  by  right  of 
kinsiuaosbip  and  the  universal  chronicles  of 
Europe,  are  connected  with  us  also ; but,  although 
we  took  an  interest  in  the  monuments  and 
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antiquities  of  America  and  Central  Asia,  it  is 
not  leasy  to  exoite  any  enthusiasm  concerning 
the  past  life  and  achievements  of  foreign  nations 
in  the  far  East. 


INDUSTEIAL  CLASSES  IN  CRETE. 

Crete,  with  three  smaller  islands  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  forms  a pashalio  of  Turkey 
which  has  been  so  neglected  and  misgoverned, 
first  by  the  Egyptians  and  then  by  the  Turks, 
that  it  would  be  a matter  of  no  surprise,  in  the 
event  of  further  Eastern  complications,  to  hear 
of  a Cretan  revolt  against  the  Sultan’s  Govern- 
ment. This  unhappy  island  has  not  known  what 
prosperity  means  for  upwards  of  two  centuries. 
For  that  long  period,  dating  from  the  Turkish 
conquest,  the  deadly  blight  of  oppression  and 
warfare  has  rested  upon  the  land.  It  had 
flourished  as  a province  of  the  Eastern  empire 
when  the  Greek  emperors  of  Constantinople 
were  popular  and  vigorous  rulers,  and  became 
still  more  prosperous  under  the  Venetian  republic. 
At  that  time  there  were  reckoned  to  be  a million 
inhabitants  in  Crete  ; now  there  are  little  more 
than  a quarter  of  that  number. 

The  population  is  mainly  agrioultnral ; there 
are  no  mines  on  the  island,  and  the  fabrics  which 
are  worn  are  chiefly  made  at  home.  Wine- 
makiug,  and  the  extraoting  of  oil  from  olives, 
are  also  operations  confined  to  the  family  circle, 
and  cannot  be  considered  as  industries  open  to 
competition.  Indeed,  soap-boiling  is  the  only 
industry  carried  on  in  Candia,  Canea,  and  Eetimo, 
on  anything  approaching  a large  scale.  In  order 
to  understand  the  condition  of  the  artisan  class, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
state  of  society  whose  wants  their  labour  supplies. 
The  well-to-do  classes  are  Mussulraan  landed 
proprietors,  who  retain  all  the  simple  habits 
which  diatingnished  their  ancestors,  and  the  older 
generations  of  whom  give  little  encouragement 
to  the  arts  which  minister  to  the  ease  and  luxury 
of  existence.  Their  wants  are  modest  and  easily 
satisfied,  and  if  they  are  ever  lavish  in  expendi- 
ture it  is  in  the  multiplication  of  servants  and 
dependents.  If  you  visit  them  the  only  articles 
to  be  seen  are  the  few  carpets,  divans  stnfied 
with  cotton,  and  a low  stool,  on  which  is  placed 
the  circular  brass  tray  for  serving  up  the  repast 
round  which  the  family  squats  on  the  floor.  In 
some  bonses  a table  and  a few  chairs  are  a 
recent  innovation.  Their  mattresses  are  spread 
on  carpets  at  night,  to  bestowed  away  in  closets 
during  the  day,  and  the  few  pots  and  pans  and 
the  indispensable  pipes  complete  the  furniture 
of  the  establishment.  This  is  the  style  in 
which  are  content  to  live  the  entire  Mussulman 
population,  who  comprise  30,000  ont  of  the 
45,000  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  The  country 
population,  Greek  and  Mahometan,  live  in  similar 
fashion,  and  out  of  the  remaining  15,000  Chris- 
tian  urban  population,  10,000  may  be  set  down 
as  either  very  poor  or  in  humble  circumstances. 
Of  the  residue  of  well-to-do  people  the  merchants 
are  the  most  prosperous  ; buc  they,  with  few 
exceptions,  possess  no  capita!,  but  buy  and  sell 
on  commission,  the  average  gains  of  the  richest 
of  them  seldom  exceeding  400L  a year.  The 
frequent  insarrootions  in  Crete  have  contributed 
to  bring  about  this  general  penury,  no  inter- 
vals of  secnrity  occurring  of  sufficient  duration 
to  allow  of  that  accumulation  of  wealth  which 
never  fails  to  be  attracted  to  more  settled 
communities.  In  the  absence  of  local  manu- 
factures, there  exists  no  class  iu  Crete  possessed 
of  the  means  requisite  for  fostering  the  arts  of 
skilled  industry. 

Although  the  Greek  Christians  are  in  a con- 
siderable minority  in  the  towns,  they  form  the 
most  numerous  class  of  artisaus,  the  Greek 
Muesnlman  taking  to  the  less  active  ocoupatiou 
of  shopkeeping.  The  system  of  guilds  which 
prevails  so  largely  at  Coustantinople  is  unknown 
in  Crete,  all  trades  being  thrown  open  to  com- 
petition. The  labour  of  masons  and  carpenters 
is  paid  for  by  the  day,  not  by  piecework.  A 
first-class  workman  is  paid  from  Ss.  7d.  to  os.  a 
day,  but  this  does  not  convey  a just  idea  of  the 
annual  earnings,  inasmuch  as  there  is  less  de- 
mand for  their  labour  iu  winter  than  in  summer, 
owing  to  the  disinclination  of  employers  to 
engage  workmen  when  the  days  are  short.  An 
average  loss  of  sixty  days  in  the  working  year 
may  fairly  be  set  down  to  this  oircumatance,  and 
if  another  thirty  days  Srre  added  for  fete  days  in 
the  Greek  calendar,  we  shall  find,  not  counting 
Sundays,  that  the  working  year  is  worth  to  the 
artisan  only  220  days  instead  of  313,  represent- 
ing an  annual  loss  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  annual 
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value  of  his  labour.  The  average  quality  of  t 
work  turned  out  by  the  native  artisans  is  sloven) 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are  n I 
proud  of  their  work.  The  standard  of  excellenc  i' 
however,  being  low,  the  artisan  is  not  so  easi  ;■ 
put  out  of  conceit  with  his  work  as  if  he  we 
able  to  compare  it  with  the  more  higbly-finishi  i 
productions  of  the  English  artisan.  There  a . 
few  native  joiners,  for  example,  who  are  eqnal  i' 
putting  iu  a window-frame  capable  of  keepii 
out  wind  and  rain,  and  no  care  is  taken  that  t'  i.' 
wood  be  well  seasoned,  hence  it  quickly  warps  | 
hot  weather.  Residents  in  the  towns  who  bui  1 
their  own  bonses  have  procured  all  the  dooi 
shutters,  and  window-frames,  ready-made,  fro 
Marseilles,  and  they  cost  less,  freight  include : 
than  if  made  on  the  spot,  besides  being  of  f 
better  workmanship.  The  explanation  of  this  : 
that  a good  French  or  foreign  mechanic  will  tu: 
out  more  work  than  a native  would ; for  tl 
Cretans  are  not  only  idle,  bub  are  invariably 
be  seen  at  work  with  a cigarette  in  their  mout 
The  neatest  masons,  stone-cutters,  and  carpe  - 
tera  come  over  from  the  neighboaring  islands  ' 
Cerigo  and  Cerigotto,  remaining  daring  the  s 
months  of  summer,  and  returning  to  spend  ■ ' 
hoard  their  earnings  at  home.  These  men  a i' 
quicker  and  defter  at  a job  than  the  Cretans,  ai  ' 
consequently  seldom  unemployed.  When  woi  ■ 
can  be  fonnd,  masons  earn  about  2s.  6d.  a daj  i 
carpenters,  3a.;  common  labourers  and  porter ' 
la.  2d.  With  the  exception  of  these  and  i 
soap.makers,  the  other  artisans  and  other  indn  i 
trial  men  keep  shops,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  t 
apprentices,  work  on  their  own  account,  and  sc  ^ 
the  products  of  their  industries.  The  daily  wag'  ' 
of  common  soap-makers  are  Is.  9d.,  and  those 
masters,  23.  Gd.  to  33.  Generally  speaking,  bl  >' 
hours  of  labour  are  ten  daily.  Apprentices 
all  classes  are  nob  paid  at  first,  but  are  clothi  f, 
and  fed,  and,  when  profioient  in  their  respeotii 
callings,  receive  in  addition  from  7d.  to  Is.  1 
per  day.  In  the  towns  women  are  engaged  : 
spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  woollen,  and  si  ’ 
stuffs,  and  rearing  silkworms. 

In  estimating  the  purchase-power  of  money,  ■ 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  although  meat  at 
vegetables  are  cheaper  than  in  England,  yet 
pound  of  stringy, poorly.fed  mutton, such  as  Cre 
produces,  does  not  go  as  far  as  the  same  amoui  ' 
of  Euglish-fed  beef  and  mutton.  Bread  is  abc  r 
the  same  price  in  both  oountries,  most  of  t 
float  consumed  is  imported  from  the  Black 
House-rent  is  no  cheaper  than  in  English  mac  ! 
factoring  towns,  and  clothing  is  oonsideralt 
dearer.  The  opinions  of  certain  Scotch  enginet  r 
in  the  employ  of  the  Turkish  Government,  w 
receive  from  20i.  to  22i.  a month,  lead  to  t 
conclusion  that  the  oost  of  living  is  50  percei  ' 
more  than  it  is  at  home.  The  British  artiai '< 
would  starve  on  the  spare  diet  which  forma  tl  ' 
nourishment  of  the  natives.  Indulgence  * 
eating  is  a siu  the  Greek  workmen  is  usually  fr  1 
from.  His  ordinary  diet  consists  of  coarse  breik' 
seasoned  by  a few  olives,  salt  fish,  or  chees^' 
This  he  washes  down  with  a pint  of  wine,  stroi  • 
but  wholesome,  and  during  a summer’s  day  w ■ 
swallow  more  water  than  the  Euglish  workmtj' 
would  drink  in  a week.  He  is  also  a large  cof 
sumer  of  vegetables  cooked  in  oil,  which  t 
Crete  is  the  substitute  for  butter,  and  in  summt|i 
he  varies  this  diet  by  a plentiful  nse  of  grapel 
figs,  and  melons,  which  are  extremely  obea'I 
He  seldom  tastes  meat,  and  during  the  seaeoii 
of  fasting  prescribed  by  his  Cbnrcb,  the  use  4 
fish,  fresh  meat,  and  eggs,  is  forbidden  biry 
The  English  workman  would  not  thrive  on  thi 
fare.  He  would  loathe  the  oil,  nor  would  be  tl 
first  relish  the  wine.  But  as  he  could  nob  buF 
beer,  which  he  is  better  without,  he  would  soo^ 
take  to  wine,  a moderate  use  of  which  is  wholipi 
some.  Mutton  would  take  the  place  of  the  oi 
and  such  little  luxuries  as  butter,  bacon,  or  te 
be  would  have  to  go  without  or  procure  froili 
abroad.  The  natives  wear  warm  woollejt 
clothing  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  [ 

As  regards  aocommodatioe,  the  native  worM 
men  in  towns  are  decently  lodged,  a famili 
generally  occupying  two  rooms  and  a kitohet 
(not  usually  a self-contained  bonse),  the  rent  fev 
which  is  about  15i.  a year.  All  the  three  towoi 
of  Candia,  Canea,  and  Eetimo  are  considered 
healthy,  the  Venetians  having  bequeathed  theit 
conquerors  solidly- constructed  main  drains,  whioj 
empty  their  contents  into  the  harbours,  wherW 
they  are  snfficiently  diluted  with  sea- water  to  b 1 
innocuous.  While,  however,  these  sewers  carr; ' 
off  the  drainage  of  the  principal  streets  and  th 
oontiguons  houses,  the  dweliingu  where  resid 
the  artisans  are  provided  with  cesspools,  wbio: ' 
are  too  often  offensive.  In  the  upland  plains  th^ 
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ionaes  are  low  and  large  compared  to  many 
Jthers,  bat  irregalarly  built,  and  conaieting  of 
;wo  apartmenta,  one  for  general  use,  and  the 
Jther  for  lumber,  or  a oow,  if  the  owner  is  pos- 
jessed  of  one.  But  the  part  inhabited  is  a 
jpeoimen  of  primitive  contentment.  A mnd 
loor  fall  of  pits;  a long  bench  on  the  inner  side, 
jalf  mud,  half  masonry,  as  the  bedstead  or 
30uoh ; a fireplace  in  a niche,  and  a chimney 
ast  through  the  roof,  with  a broken  water-jar 
is  the  chimney-pot;  one  low  door,  and  a small 
ivindow  like  a scuttle  in  the  innermost  part, 
aerve  for  ingress  and  light  to  the  dwelling.  As 
ibe  room  is  low  and  wide,  its  roof  is  supported 
ilong  the  centre  by  two  crooked  trees,  orna- 
mented with  sacks,  seeds,  lamps,  and  earthen, 
ware,  either  stuck  upon  nails  or  branches,  but 
ill  black  like  the  roof  above.  This  is  the  kind 
if  house  in  which  live  well-to-do  Cretan  peasants, 
ind  a more  comfortless  hovel  it  is  difllcnlt  to 
jonceive.  Although  there  is  plenty  of  stone  to 
30  found  for  lime,  and  abundance  of  fuel  to  make 
b,  the  peasant  takes  no  pains  to  render  his 
labitation  much  better  than  the  compartment 
ippropriated  to  his  beast.  The  idea  of  order 
ind  arrangement  of  the  various  utensils  is 
wholly  wanting.  No  whitewash  is  need, — dirt 
8 hidden  by  darkness,  and  discomfort  by  apathy. 


WANDBUINGS  AND  QUESTIONINGS  IN 
ARCHITECTURE  AND  ART. 

ARCniTECIURAL  CHIAROSCUBO.* 

Lights  and  shadows,  the  judicious  manage- 
nent  of  which  in  painting  is  the  art  of  chiaro- 
icnro,  which  is  a part  of  composition,  and  along 
with  composition  a coo8*itnent  part  of  design, 
ire  the  life  and  soul  of  architecture.  Without 
.hem  the  masses  of  a building,  however  cunningly 
iisposod  or  richly  sculptured,  would  be  as  dead 
natter.  But  porticos,  porches,  buttresses, 
jornices,  water-tables,  &c.,  besides  their  primary 
truotural  purposes  of  shelter  and  the  rest,  have 
mother  use,— the  production  of  a play  of  light 
lud  shade.  The  importance  of  this  most  strike 
he  moat  unthinking  student,  when  ho  witnesses 
he  magical  effect  of  shadow  on  a line-drawing 
vhioh  previously  seemed  to  represent  the  mere 
ikeleton  of  a building,  and  when  he  reflects  that 
in  engraving  representing,  perhaps,  the  grandest 
icene  in  nature  or  history,  is  nothing  more  than 
i fine  marriage  between  light  and  shade.  By 
means  of  it  alone  Rembrandt  attained  sublimity ; 
md  in  his  paintings  and  etchings  could  make  us 
aeedless  of  coarseness  of  conception  and  mean- 
3038  of  form.  It  is  as  magical  in  architecture 
IS  it  is  in  painting  and  engraving.  If  apiece  of 
irohitectore  is  music  of  the  eye,  it  is  the  sun  cr 
lajlight  that  plays  on  it  and  makes  the  music 
which  charms  us ; like  the  wind  on  an  -dSolianliarp, 
)r  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  on  the  statue  of 
llemnon.  Indeed,  an  edifice  properly  designed, 
-batiSjrightly  endowed  with  theorgansof  light  and 
ihade,  is  like  a grand  musical  instrument, — harp 
irorgan, — preparedfor  the  hand  of  the  performer, 
it  is  an  instrument  on  which  the  god  of  day, 
ippropriately  identified  with  Apollo,  the  inventor 
)f  the  fine  arts,  is  to  play  an  infinity  of  tunes, 
fhe  endless  variety  of  fine  effects  of  light  and 
ihade,  of  which  a well-designed  building  is 
iUBceptible,  and  to  which  it  wakes  up  every 
twenty. four  hours,  is  thought  of  by  few  arobi- 
:eotural  designers.  It  would  seem  as  if  beauty, 
areviously  sleeping  beneath  its  projections,  was 
roused  by  the  daylight  from  her  slumber. 

Any  building  that  has  windows  and  doors,  and 
)ornioes,  and  so  forth,  will  of  necessity  receive 
light  and  shade : the  architect’s  task  is  so  to 
lesign  his  building  that  it  wilt  have  the  best 
joasiblo  effect  consistent  with  its  fulfilment  of 
ts  practical  purpose,  viz.,  breadth.  That  unifying 
lisposition  of  light  and  shade  which  the  painter 
Juts  at  once  into  his  picture,  and  by  which  it 
(trikes  the  spectator  as  a whole,  the  architect 
jrovides  for  in  his  building  by  the  wise  arrange- 
nent  of  its  projections  and  recessions.  This  is 
ihe  most  poetic  quality  a building  can  have ; the 
jne  that  shows  the  band  of  a master,  and  which 
nore  than  any  other  renders  it  pleasing  to  the 
sultivated  eye.  A brilliant  concentration  of  light 
)y  contrast  with  deep  shade  Las  a charm  that 
nothing  else, — no  detail  or  beauty  of  form  or 
composition, — can  impart;  and  a comparatively 
liarbarons  piece  of  architecture  is  more  striking 
|0  the  imagination  where  this  is  obtained  than 
the  most  refined  where  it  is  wanting.  The  prin- 
iiple  applies  to  all  styles,  and  is  equally  binding 
Cpon  all, — western  or  fastorn, — trabeated  or 

* See  a former  paper  on  the  game  subject  by  the  author, 
uilder,  toI.  XXTiii.,  p.  342. 


arcuated  ; and  baa  been  obeyed,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  by  the  designer  of  every  truly 
great  building  in  every  ago  and  country,  what, 
ever  its  material  or  constructive  mode.  When  the 
author  of  the  otherwise  able  article  in  the  Bidlder 
entitled  “Art  in  Architecture,’'*  says,  in  treat- 
ing  of  Gothic,  that  a principle  the  opposite  of 
what  is  expressed  by  the  term  breadth  is  to  be 
contended  with  in  that  style,  he  mistakes  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  which  is  not  identical  with 
literal  width  in  proportion  to  height,  or  what 
the  late  Mr.  Cockerell,  if  I remember  rightly, 
used  to  call  the  “broad  gange.”  Breadth  is  a 
more  recondite  andj  more  difficult  quality  to 
obtaiu  than  that,  and  a quality  the  opposite  of 
it  is  spottiness  or  obtrnsiveness  of  points  of 
minor  interest. 

To  obtain  breadth  of  chiaroscuro  there  must 
be  no  sacrifice  of  any  necessary  element.  It  will 
not  atone  for  emptiness  or  the  absence  of  any 
other  quality,  being  nothing  in  itself,  only  a 
principle  of  arrangement  which  a building  may 
exhibit,  and  yet  be  worthless.  The  architect’s 
task  is  to  combine  all  needful  features  of  bis 
design  and  every  element  of  beauty  so  as  to 
enable  the  eye  to  take  in  at  one  glance,  and  the 
intellect  to  oomprehend  in  one  idea,  the  whole 
mass  or  totality  of  the  composition.  It  is  most 
easily  performed  in  the  ease  of  those  monumental 
erections,  the  form  of  which  is  not  governed,  or 
is  the  least  governed  by  considerations  of  utility. 
Places  of  worship,  for  example,  should  always 
have  breadth  of  light  and  shade  in  its  full 
measure,  there  being  in  suob  edifices  less  excuse 
for  its  deficiency  than  in  domestic — commercial  or 
scholastic — buildings,  the  peculiar  requirements 
of  which  might  in  a more  or  less  degree  interfere 
with  it.  But  there  is  scarcely  any  purpose  for 
which  edifices  exist  that  will  entirely  prohibit 
attention  being  paid  to  it ; and  every  building 
of  iraportanoe,  or  designed  to  lay  claim  to  rank 
as  architecture,  must  bo  designed  with  some 
reference  to  it. 

Though,  strange  to  say,  but  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  chiaroscuro  by 
aroliitectural  writers  and  critics,  nothing  is  more 
clearly  taught  by  nature,  whose  works,  undis- 
turbed  by  accident,  are  always  broad.  It  is 
more  important  in  architecture  than  iu  painting, 
at  least  in  the  higher  walks  of  painting,  because 
there  is  more  in  the  latter  to  atone  for  its 
absence  than  there  is  in  the  former,  which  is 
simply  sajing  that  columns  and  entablatures, 
arches  and  piers,  are  not  so  interesting  and 
beautiful  as  human  and  animal  figures.  Its  im- 
portauce  as  a source  of  beauty  in  the  works  of 
God  suggests  that  attention  should  be  paid  to  it 
in  those  works  of  man  which  are  to  be  associated 
with  them,  which  are  additions  to  the  natural 
features  of  the  earth,  and  complete,  so  to  speak, 
the  furniture  of  the  globe. 

Each  fd(;ade  of  a detached  building,  I conceive, 
should  in  itself  be  made  as  satisfactory  as 
possible  with  reference  to  light  and  shade,  and 
all  the  fafjades  should  be  so  designed  that  when 
seen  in  connexion  iu  a view  of  the  whole  build- 
ing  breadth,  will  not  be  disturbed,  but  rather 
enhanced,  a result  which  nature’s  perspective 
will  greatly  aid,  as  a building  always  comes 
broader  where  the  two  sides  are  seen,  one  in 
light  and  the  other  in  shade.  My  remarks  will 
generally  refer  to  the  principal  fa9ade. 

As  in  an  historical  painting  the  principal  light 
is  generally  so  disposed  as  to  give  the  greatest 
lustre  to  that  part  where  the  action  and  per. 
sonages  are  of  the  greatest  consequence,  so  in 
architecture,  the  highest  light  will  be  generally 
about  the  chief  entrance,  be  it  portico  or  porch, 
and  fall  on  its  entablature,  columns,  or  arebi. 
volts ; while  the  deepest  shade  will  be 
brought  up  to  enhance  its  value,  and  throw 
out  these  chief  forms  in  the  design.  _To 
secure  this  result  I should,  by  tracery,  diaper, 
work,  or  rustication,  reduce  the  light  to  middle 
tint  elsewhere ; which  is  suggested  to  my 
mind  by  the  frequent  effect  of  accidental 
shadows  on  buildings,  from  onr  cloudy  sky  and 
misty  atmosphere,  in  producing  all  the  tints  that 
float  between  sunahine  and  shadow,  and  which 
give  our  buildings  an  immense  advantage  over 
those  of  sunnier  climates.  Rustication  has  been 
much  used  of  late,  but  has  not  been  made  as 
useful  an  element  of  design  as  it  might  be. 

In  every  building  aspiring  to  architeotural 
character,  I think  there  should  be  one  command, 
ing  mass  of  shadow,  generally  in  the  centre,  made 
by  the  main  entrance.  If  the  chief  fa9ade  be 
parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis,  there  will  be 
more  than  one  mass, — subordinate  ones  on  each 
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side.  If  it  be  parallel  to  the  transverse  axis,  as 
a church,  it  may  have  but  one  mass;  and,  so 
provided  with  unpierced  flanking  masses  of  wall, 
no  fa9ade  oau  look  mean. 

The  west  fronts  of  the  Medimval  cathedrals 
owe  their  grandeur  mainly  to  the  broad  and  deep 
masses  of  shadow  of  their  central  entrance,  eon. 
tinued  upward  by  the  great  west  window, 
between  masses  of  solid  tower.  If  the  buttresses 
of  some  of  them  bad  been  lees  scooped  by 
niches,  they  would,  I humbly  think,  have  been 
the  bettor  for  it;  but  the  gradual  increase 
npwards  of  carved  or  sculptural  enrichment 
in  the  flanking  towers,  as  it  gradually  increases 
thedarknese,  through  the  soaleof  tints,  toshadow, 
relieved  only  by  glittering  lines  or  points  of 
light,  gives  brilliancy  to  the  smooth  parts  below, 
which  reflects  the  light,  and  produces  general 
breadth ; an  effect  which,  in  similar  modern  com- 
positions,  is  often  lost  by  too  much  lateral  pierc- 
ing for  doorways,  which  might  have  been  con- 
fined to  one  broad  expansive  group  iu  the  centre. 
But  I believe  that  a satisfactory  effect  is  gene, 
rally  best  obtainable  by  having  the  principal 
entrance  feature,  whatever  it  may  be,  partly  re. 
ceseed  and  partly  projecting.  If  it  include  oylin- 
drical  forms  as  columns,  all  the  better  for  bril. 
liancy,  as  such  forms  must  receive  a lino  of  the 
highest  light. 

To  secure  the  highest  light,  and  give  brilliancy 
to  important  features,  is,  I conceive,  the  best 
use  to  which  polished  marble  and  granite  could 
be  applied.  The  lighter  polished  materials 
might  be  made  to  give  high  lights,  while  the 
darker  and  nnpolished  ones  would  aid  the 
shadows.  The  reflecting  power  of  polished  mate, 
rials  enables  them  to  play  a distingoished  part 
in  reference  to  the  quality  in  question.  A broad 
opening  into  an  inner  porch,  or  broad  doors  of 
dark  colour, — oak  or  mahogany, — in  the  back- 
ground of  the  portico  or  loggia  will,  by  deepen- 
ing  the  shadow,  increase  breadth ; panels  of 
dark  granite  in  tbe  background  would  have  the 
same  effect.  But  coloured  materials  might  be 
otherwise  and  variously  made  use  of.  In  the 
works  of  Rembrandt,  and  most  of  the  Dutch  and 
Fieraish  painters,  a rich  and  brilliant  colouring 
and  mastery  of  chiaroscuro  were  combined  to 
produce  breadth  of  effect.  They  brought  a great 
mass  of  warm  colours  pretty  closely  related  to 
each  other,  and  opposed  them  to  a small  mass 
of  the  cooler  compensating  colours  ; and  I think 
that  in  architecture  dark  and  cold. coloured  stone 
might  be  used  to  deepen  the  darkest  shadows  j 
and  light  and  warm  and  bright  stone,  approach- 
ing gold  colour,  to  intensify  and  enrich  the 
brilliant  lights.  White  marble  statues,  or  groups 
of  statues,  placed  over  the  centre  of  a building, 
or  bas-reliefs  in  pediments  or  gables  of  lighter, 
coloured  stone,  might  be  made  to  play  a part  in 
cbiarosouro  by  furnishing  the  highest  light. 

Breadth  may  be  obtained  in  architecture  as 
in  painting  either  with  a large  quantity  of  light 
and  middle  tint  and  very  little  dark,  or  with  the 
reverse  conditions  ; bub  aRerabrandt-like  breadth 
and  depth  of  shadow,  and  oonoentration  of  high 
light,  is  the  grandest. 

The  colonnade  or  columnar  portico,  though 
in  itself  a poetic  feature,  is  not  favourable  to 
breadth,  as  it  yields  divided  shade;  and  the 
lavish  application  of  it  to  modern  buildings 
during  the  Greek  mania,  in  excluding  a broad, 
deep  entrance,  has  interfered  with  breadth. 
It  has  done  so  in  tbe  Paris  Bourse  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Madeleine  ; iu  the  British 
Museum,  the  Leeds  Town-hal],  the  Birming- 
ham Town-ball,  the  Picture  Galleries,  Edin. 
burgh,  which  all  have,  more  or  less,  a liny, 
if  nob  spotty,  appearance.  In  the  Church  of 
St.  Madeleine  the  eye  is  only  drawn  to  the  front 
by  the  important  sculpture  of  tbe  pediment. 
Square  detached  pilasters  cut  up  the  shadow 
more  decidedly  than  the  round  column.  Coupling 
in  some  measure  mends  the  matter,  though  Wren 
and  Perraulb  have  been  found  fault  wi'h  for 
doing  it,  as,  by  oonpling,  broader  openings  can 
be  obtained  with  tbe  same  columnar  rictmess. 
Fluting  the  column,  also,  or  having  a darker 
material,  in  a considerable  degree  corrects  tbe 
defect.  Wherever  long  colonnades  are  intro- 
duced, they  should  be  flanked  at  each  end  by  a 
proportionately  long  mass  of  unpierced,  or  bub 
little  pierced,  wall.  The  plain  wall  on  either 
side  of  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris  gives 
a grandeur  to  the  front  that  probably  no  statued 
niches  or  bas-reliefs  could  have  secured. 

What  I have  said  against  the  colonnade  will 
be  considered  a reflection  on  the  Greek  temple; 
and,  indeed,  I humbly  think  the  peripteral 
temple,  though  it  exhibited  deep  and  powerful 
shadow  at  front  and  back,  giving  great  brilliancy 
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to  the  entablature  aud  oolumns, — an  inferior 
architectural  object  to  what  the  Greeks  could 
have  created  by  a combination  of  their  retined 
and  matchless  colonnade  with  unpierced  masonry. 
The  fronts  of  the  temples  in  antis,  or  with  antm 
at  the  angles  instead  of  columns,  and  such  com- 
positions as  the  Erechthencp,  were  better,  but 
the  peripteral  temples  present  more  parallelism 
of  line  and  less  variety  of  form  than  consist 
with  the  important  quality,  breadth.  The 
introduction  of  the  arch  into  architectural 
design  gave  the  Komans  an  opportunity  of 
remedying  this.  But  they  did  not  do  so  j aud  it 
was  left  for  the  Lombard  and  Gothic  architects 
to  make  the  really  artistic  and  most  important 
application  of  arcnation.  Perhaps  nowhere  is 
the  light  and  shade  more  satisfactory  than  in  the 
west  front  and  transept  ends  of  onr  cathedrals. 
What  can  be  broader  than  the  fronts  of  those  of 
Peterborough,  Lincoln,  Tork,  Wells,  Notre 
Dame,  at  Paris,  the  great  deep  entrance-doors  of 
which,  and  the  east  windows,  are  especially 
favonrable  to  breadth  ? But  the  sides  of  most  of 
these  buildings  are  as  broad  as  constructive 
exigencies  would  allow.  The  wide  windows, 
with  nothing  but  buttresses  between,  dividing 
one  vast  wail  of  glass,  have  a powerful  eSeot, 
which  might  probably  be  emulated  in  Classic 
pilastered  buildings  by  having  the  windows  to 
extend  the  whole  intervening  space, 

But  the  acknowledgment  of  the  arch  as  an 
arcbiteotnral  feature  gave  means  to  nrohitects 
in  the  neo-Clasbio  style,  also  possessed  of  any 
imagination, — an  essential  quality  in  an  archi- 
tect,  of  combining  columnar  richness  with  the 
widest  and  deepest  openings,  and  producing  any 
amount  of  breadth  and  power.  But  the  archi- 
tects of  the  Revival  were  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves  of^  all  the  advautoges  which  the  arch 
held  out  in  respect  of  arohiteotural  design.  In 
the  great  Italian  and  Frenoh  palaces,  broad, 
deep,  and  lofty  openings,  for  unity  and  breadth 
of  light  and  shade,  were  too  often  wanting.  In 
fact,  in  these,  and  in  a multitude  of  important 
buildings  which  might  be  cited,  such  provision 
seems  to  have  been  absent  from  the  minds  of  the 
architeots,  by  which  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
Lcuvre  and  the  Tuileries  are  exceeded  in  power 
by  some  of  the  inferior  French  palaces.  The 
grand  front,  as  well  os  all  other  fa9^de8,  of  the  . 
costliest  church  in  the  world,  St.  Peter’s  at 
Home,  is  as  strikingly  deficient  in  this  quality  ns 
it  is  remarkable  for  the  treasures  of  art  be. 
stowed  on  its  interior.  The  knocking  of  its 
three  central  doors  into  one  opening,  aud  forma- 
tion of  a loggia,  or  portico  in  antis,  would  be  the 
redemption  of  at  least  the  chief  fa9ade.  Indeed, 
such  a cut  into  tho  central  entrance-ball  would 
give  life  to  many  a square. blockish  building. 

I must  reserve  farther  remarks  on  this  subject 
for  a second  essay.  S.^muel  Huggins. 


THE  LATE  MR.  JOHN  WIMBLE, 
ARCniTECr. 

Many  will  hear  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
John  Wimble,  which  took  place  on  tlic29t,h  nit., 
at  hia  residence,  Surbiton. hill,  at  the  early  aae 
of39.  ^ 

In  consequenca  of  declining  health  Mr. 
Wimble  had  been  obliged  for  several  months 
past  to  absent  himself  from  businesii,  but  the 
attack  which  proved  fatal  came  on  within  forty, 
eight  hours  of  his  death. 

The  decaacd  gentleman  was  born  at  Maidstone, 
and  after  receiving  his  education  at  Tunbridge 
School,  was  articled  to  Messrs.  Whichcord  & Son, 
of  the  former  to  wn.  Coming  to  London  shortly 
after  the  expiration  of  his  articles,  he  com. 
menced  independent  work,  which  soon  developed 
itself  into  an  extensive  practice. 

It  will  bo  seen  from  the  list  we  append  below, 
tbit  the  more  important  portion  of  his  practice 
WP.3  carried  cn  in  the  metropolis,  and  especially 
in  the  city.  Indeed,  it  was  the  thorough  know* 
ledge  of  tho  requirements  of  city  properties,  and 
the  careful  calculation  and  accurate  foresight 
nec-'ssary  for  their  profitable  development,  that, 
together  with  his  ingonuonsand  straightforward 
character,  secured  to  the  deceased  architect  that 
oonfiuenoe  which  was  given  to  him. 

In  the  more  recent  years  of  hia  practice  he 
was  much  engaged  upon  compensation  cases  for 
tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  particularly 
in  those  arising  from  the  formation  of  the 
Northumberland-avenne ; for  the  City  Com- 
mission  of  Sewers ; and  the  School  Board  for 
London. 

Of  Mr.  Wimble’s  architectural  works  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  s— 


The  head  station  for  the  London  Salvage 
Corps,  Watling-street  and  Queen-street,  and 
their  branch  station  in  Commeroial.road ; the 
extensive  boildiugs  covering  the  site  of  the  Old 
Four  Swans  Tavern,  Bishopsgate-stroet  j the 
Albert  Wing  of  and  other  additions  to  tho  Rojal 
Asylum  of  St.  Aune’s  Society,  Streatham.bill ; 
Nos.  59,  60,  and  61,  Haymarketj  Messrs. 
Boosej’a  premises,  Regent.street;  new  building 
at  the  corner  of  Ludgate-hill  and  the  Old  Bailey ; 
the  south-west  quadrant  of  Ludgate-circus; 
Messrs.  Mather’s  premises,  Farringdon-road  j the 
entire  block  cf  warehouses  at  the  junction  of 
Leadenhali-street  and  Fenchurch. street;  the 
Peninsular  and  Orieu'al  Steam  Company’s 
Offices,  Cockapur.sfcreet;  North-street  Church, 
Brighton ; warehouses  and  other  baildiugs, 
oooQpjiDg  altogether  about  one-third  of  the 
entire  frontage  of  the  lower  portion  of  Queen 
Victoria-street,  and  about  one-third  of  South, 
wark.street. 

His  death  is  a great  loss  as  well  to  bis 
family  as  to  a large  circle  of  friends. 

The  practice  will  be  continued  by  Mr.  William 
Wimble,  who  was  lately  admitted  by  hid  brother 
into  partnership. 


OLD  HOUSES  AND  THEIR  STORIES. 
bembbandt’s  mill. 

Between  the  villages  of  Leyendorp  aud 
Konkerth,  near  the  city  of  Leyden,  in  Holland, 
there  stood,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a largo  old-fashionod  corn-mill.  Close 
beside  it,  divided  and  dwindled  into  shallowness 
and  narrownos?,  tho  river  Rhine,  so  noble  iu 
Germany,  crept  reluctantly  onward  to  presently 
stagnate  into  miserable  ponds  and  puddles, 
amongst  low-lying,  far-stretohing  beds  of  ocean 
sand.  The  mill  stood  on  that  luxurious  novelty 
in  Holland,  a slight  eminence,  and  had,  moreover, 
the  good  fortune  to  exist  where  the  flatness  and 
monotony  of  the  suiTounding  well-oukivated  and 
fertile  country  was  agreeably  varied  by  stretches 
of  woodland.  It  was  the  property  of  a well-to. 
do  miller,  who  resided  in  a low,  high-roofed 
thatched  house  standing  besido  it.  Hia  name 
was  Herman  Gerritszoon,  but  from  bis  long 
ownership  of  the  old  mill  by  the  river-side  ha  was 
generally  known  amongst  the  neighbouring 
villagers  and  citizens  as  Herman  of  the  Rhine 
(Herman  van  Rhjn). 

Herman  Gerritszoon’s  time  bad  been  one  of 
wild  and  fierce  excitement.  For  forty  years  the 
united  states,  or  provinces,  of  Holland  had  been 
waging  the  great  fight  against  Spain  for  liberty 
and  independence.  Battles  by  sea  and  laud  had 
been  fought  with  terrible  savageuesa  and  fury  ; 
deeds  of  courageous  heroism  had  been  done 
which  fired  the  blood  of  all  Europe;  religious 
bigotry  had  assumed  its  most  frightful  shapes, 
and  the  horrible  atrocities  it  instigated  had 
maddened  the  weak  with  terror  and  the  strong 
with  rage.  Towns  had  endured  the  longest 
sieges  ever  beard  of,  with  famine  almost  as 
merciless  within  as  human  foes  were  without 
their  gates;  new  instraments  for  destroying  had 
been  devised,  justly  named  Infernal.  Even  the 
dykes  bad  been  thrown  down,  and  the  country 
innndated,  to  sweep  away  the  sanguinary  de- 
tested  Spaniards.  Ruffians  and  thieves,  culled 
PicarooDs,  bad  banded  together  in  large  bodies 
to  war  against  tho  weakened  law,  aud  cold- 
blooded acts  of  revolting  cruelty  made  their 
name  terrible  in  every  household.  Assassination 
had  been  recognised  with  honour  in  high  places. 
Art,  science,  and  literature  had  withered  in  the 
awful  tempest  of  civil  war,  and  Antwerp,  the 
queenly  home  of  art,  wealth,  and  commerce, 
with  its  great  fairs,  to  which  all  the  merchants 
in  Christendom  had  flocked  in  such  ViUSt  num. 
bars  to  purchase  manuf-ictured  goods  and  choice 
works  of  art,  had  been  reduced  to  slavery, 
poverty,  and  ruin. 

But  Herman  of  the  Rhine,  otherwise  Herman 
Gerritezoon,  had  seen  also  another  face  of  things. 
Although  at  that  time  the  bravo  and  sturdy 
Dutchmen  had  no  settlement  in  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ; had  not  yet  won  Cochin  and  its  de- 
pendencies, nor  Malacca;  did  not  yet  trade 
directly  with  China ; were  excluded  from  Japan  ; 
and  although  the  war  still  raged  and  their  land 
alone  could  not  support  a twentieth  of  their 
number;  yet  the  frugal  freedom-loving  Dutch- 
men, brave,  industrious,  sober,  patriotic,  and 
self-denying,  contrived  to  support  all  the  burden 
of  their  desperate  struggle  with  Spain  and  yet 
grow  amazingly  in  strength  aud  riches. 

Amsterdam,  the  capital  of  tho  new  republic, 
notwithstanding  theinconveniencyof  its  port, was 


rapidly  assuming  its  position  as  the  successor  c 
Antwerp,  the  magazine  of  the  world.  Ever; 
part  of  Holland  was  in  the  act  of  being  enriohe' 
and  improved.  On  the  seas  the  United  States  o 
Provinces  were  soon  without  a rival.  Thei 
commercial  marine  consisted  of  ten  thousanc 
sail  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousant 
seamen.  In  Europe  alone  their  merohanb-vesseli 
numbered  over  twelve  hundred,  and  these  wen 
being  added  to  considerably  at  the  rate  of  tw( 
hundred  a year.  New  outlets  for  their  oommercf 
aud  navigation  were  being  sought  aud  found 
In  1598  eighty  vessels  loft  Holland  laden  wit) 
goods  for  America  and  tho  Indies.  Gold  dus' 
from  the  coast  of  Guiuoa  was  an  extensive  trade 
and  the  horriog  fishery  alone  gave  employinen' 
to  six  hundred  and  forty  vessels,  with  on« 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  seamen.  Hollanc 
was  the  grand  entrepdt  for  the  com-produolnf 
countries  of  the  Baltic.  SirWalter  Raleigh  saic 
“ a dearth  of  corn  of  only  one  year  in  any  part  oi 
Europe  enriches  Hollaud  for  seven  years.”  Thus 
while  commerce  flourished,  money  gave  strength 
to  endure  and  carry  on  a war  which  was  fast  ira. 
poverishing  and  exhausting  even  Spain,  richeai 
and  strongest  of  nations,  but  one  in  which  com 
merce  had  been  neglected  in  the  rage  oftyrannj 
and  religious  persecution.  Yet  it  seemed  tt 
Europe  altogether  incredible  and  miraculous  that 
a country  like  Spain  should  be  held  at  arm’s 
length  by  such  a seemiogly  puny  antagonist 
Even  the  brilliant  general  and  brave  soldier  the 
Genoese  nobleman  Spiuola,  wondered  at  it  nutii 
one  day,  perhaps,  when  he  was  on  bis  way  to  the 
Hague,  with  President  Richardot,  to  negotiate 
Spain’s  first  truce  with  the  Dutch.  Ozi  this 
occasion  seeing  some  eight  or  nine  persons  bitting 
together  on  the  grass  to  a dinner  of  bread  and 
oheeso,  ha  was  told  that  they  were  tho  sovereign 
lords  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  deputies  of  the 
States,  and  said  thoughtfully,  “ IVe  had  better 
make  peace  with  these  people,  we  shall  never 
conquer  them ! ” 

Sir  Walter  Temple,  some  years  later,  said  of 
Holland, — “ Never  any  country  traded  so  much 
and  consumed  so  little.  They  buy  infinitely, 
but  it  is  to  sell  again,”  and  he  added,  “The 
Dutch  are  the  great  masters  of  the  Indian  spices 
and  of  the  Indian  silks,  but  wear  woollen,  and 
feed  upon  their  own  fish  and  roots.  Nay,  they 
sell  tho  finest  of  their  own  cloth  to  France,  and 
buy  coarse  out  of  England  for  their  own  wear. 
They  send  abroad  the  best  part  of  their  own 
batter  into  all  parts,  and  buy  the  cheapest  out 
of  Ireland  and  the  north  of  England  for  their 
own  use.  In  short,  they  furnish  infinite  luxury 
which  they  never  practise,  and  traffic  in  pleasure 
which  they  never  taste.” 

Such  was  tho  btato  of  Holland,  and  such  its 
people,  when  Herman  Gerritszoon,  wandering 
from  his  residence  at  Weddesteeg,  stood  one  day 
before  the  solitary  old  mill,  in  contemplative 
mood,  inwardly  debating  in  his  thrifty  mind  the 
prudence  of  making  an  entire  alteration  iu  its 
interior  fittings  and  general  arraegements. 
During  the  war  it  had  been  used  as  a magazine 
for  gunpowder,  and  now  that  peace  was  con- 
fidently expected,  and  security  fairly  won, 
Herman  deemed  it  wise  that  it  should  be  restored 
to  its  original  uso,  and  help  to  perpetuate  rather 
than  destroy  human  life.  Aud,  so  in  good  time, 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  old  mill’s  huge  sails, i 
once  more  in  action,  went  whirling  clumsily 
round  to  the  creaking  music  of  their  own  motion, 
and  in  the  little  heavy  dormer  windows  of  the. 
adjoioing  cottage  lights  once  more  gleamed 
through  tho  chilly  grey  mists  which  closed 
around  it  with  the  evening  gloom. 

On  the  15bh  of  December,  in  the  year  1606, 
when  tho  exhalations  of  the  damp  Dutch  climate 
were  heaviest  aud  coldest,  and  the  short  wintry 
days  at  their  darkest  and  gloomiest,  when  the 
lonely  old  mill  loomed  out  grim  and  melancholy 
enough  in  the  dim  light,  Herman  van  Rhyn 
was  in  a state  of  no  small  excitement.  Tho 
ladylike  woman  whose  refined  intellectual  ex- 
pression you  may  have  noted  recently  in  the 
exhibition  of  Rembrandt’s  etchings  at  the  Bur- 
lington Fine  Arts  Club,  on  that  day  presented' 
her  husband,  this  same  Herman  Gerritszoon,  with 
a first-born  son,  who  was  named  Paul  Rembrandt, 
and  thus  gave  the  old  mill-honso  of  our  sketch  i 
a lease  of  immortality  as  the  birthplace  of  a ; 
truly  great  painter,  with  whose  name  in  years 
to  come  it  was  to  be  indelibly  associated.* 


* It  is  right  to  say  that  Mr.  Sormoar  Haden,  in  hia 
admirable  eessy,  “The  Etched  Work  of  Rembrandt,” 
denies  that  Rembrandt  was  born  in  the  Mill.  Mr.  Haden, 
moreOTer,  adopts  July  15th  ns  the  day  of  bis  birth,  bat 
the  reference  made  to  Rembrandt's  dated  picture  does  not 
establish  this. 
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As  Paul  Eembrandb  Gerritezoon  grew  up, 
tied  and  spoiled,  more  or  less,  as  the  only 
ild  usually  is,  two  ideas  became  associated  in 
i mind,  inseparably  and  kindly,  namely,  home 
d gloom.  The  old  thatched  house,  with  its 
7 walls,  and  its  steep  roof  partly  overgrown 
th  rank  herbage  aud  parasitical  plants,  if  we 
»y  judge  by  the  etching  Rembrandt  made  of 
in  IGil,  when  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
mitted  bub  little  light.  It  was  snug  and  warm 
ough  in  winter,  when  lighted  up  with  firelight 
d lamplight,  although  a poor  place  at  best,  bub 
en  in  the  brighteab  days  of  summer  it  must 
ve  been  decidedly  in  gloom.  And  in  the  mill 
elf, — Rembrandt’s  first  studio, — even  sunlight 
'earning  in  through  loophole  windows  and 
ershadowed  wickets,  merely  lighted  up  small 
sees  here  and  there,  giving  gem-like  patches 
light  in  the  midst  of  huge  masses  of  shadow, 
aourely  traversed  by  faintly  and  mysteriously 
iected  lights  which  made  the  darkness  visible, 
d dimly  revealed  the  clumsy,  heavy  machinery, 

5 rudely-oonstructed  ladders,  the  piled  sacks, 
d the  dusky  forms  moving  about  in  the  old 
ll’s  gloomy  interior.  These  scenes  becoming 
niliar  to  Rembrandt  at  a time  when  young 
isitive  minds  are  most  deeply  impressed  by 
lible  objects,  and,  being  dear  to  him  from  their 
sociations,  bad  tlaeir  influence  in  after  years, 
d found  forcible  expression  in  the  produotion 
jhose  wonderful  paintings  wherein  Rembrandt’s 
>onrs  of  love  did  for  shadow  what  Turner’s 
ierwards  did  for  sunlight. 

As  the  baby  Paul  grew  into  boyhood,  those 
ivings  of  curiosity  which  are  common  to  all 
ung  minds  surely  sent  him  a wandering, 
e mill  and  its  old  house  stood  alone  ; there 
ire  no  playmates  for  the  only  child ; his 
rents  were  busy,  hard-working  people.  We 
a imagine  him,  left  much  to  himself,  following 
3 river  he  was  born  beside  out  aud  away 
ivards  the  sea-shore,  where  the  great  bare 
idy  downs  shutting  out  the  sea,  gave  him  a 
w sensation,  as,  lahoriously  mounting  them, 
sank  ankle  deep  into  their  yellow  heights,  and, 
ichiug  their  tops,  saw  with  awe  the  German 
ioan  oulstretohed  beneath  him,  far  away  to  the 
n horizon  higher  than  the  land.  A grand  sight ! 
hen  the  salt  sea  wind  arose  and  drove  the  sand 
fore  it  into  great  drifts,  aud  carried  its  clinging 
rticles  with  clouds  of  spray  far  away  inland, 
was  doubtless  soon  dislodged ; bnt  when  older 
d bolder,  when  the  wind  was  down  and  the 
X calm,  he  ventured  fmther  along  the  sands 
d saw  the  fisher  folks — barelegged  men,  women, 
d children,  all  busy  landing  prodigious  cargoes 
fish  from  their  fleets  of  stout,  clumsy  boats, 
3n  new  sensations  were  experienced, — won. 
rful  glimpses  into  the  mysteries  and  delights 
colour,  as  he  watched  the  prismatic  glories  of 

0 dying  fish,  or  marvelled  at  the  changeful  hues 
the  sQulighted  ocean  restlessly  heaving  beneath 
jar  and  sunuy  or  partially  clouded  skies.  The 
g-carts  which  brought  the  fish  to  market,  or  to 
id  the  canal-boats,  wore  probably  attractive  to 
e little  wondering  wanderer,  for  all  boys  lovo 
gs.  When  the  sea  and  its  tawny  ridges  of 
nd  were  leas  attractive,  the  fresh  green  fields 
•d  rich  pasture  lands  had  charms,  or  for  the 
oan  of  the  restless  ocean  Paul  exchanged  the 
elodious  warblings  and  merry  outbursts  of  song 
im  small  birds  in  the  forest  depths  amidst  tbe 
itches  of  gloom  and  sunlight,  where  the  flicker- 
g shadows  of  dancing  leaves  were,  and  myriad 
■auties  of  form  aud  colour  in  leaf  aud  flower, 
ibtlo  ministers  of  delight  to  the  artistic  mind, 
aohers  of  lessons  to  be  imbibed  nnconsoiously 
id  in  silence,  but  never  to  be  forgotten.  Then 
lere  were  other  boyish  resorts,  the  open  glades 
ith  clamps  of  oak  and  hazel,  and  flat  green 
eadow  lands  with  their  groups  of  cattle  basking 

the  enn.  He  had  oooasional  playfellows  in 
le  peasant  children  who  came  with  their  parents 

1 his  father’s  mill,  and  in  his  boyish  wanderings 
und  his  way  to  the  surrounding  villages,  and  at 
eyendi'op  saw,  probably  for  the  first  time, 
certain  peasant  girl,  who  was  afterwards  his 
.vourite  model,  and  who,  when  he  had  started 
. life  as  a teacher  of  painting  in  that  big  house 
1 the  Breedstaab  ]of  Amsterdam,  became  his 
ife. 

Holland  was  then  famous  all  over  Europe  for 
s great  picture  fairs  or  markets,  to  which  came 
.1  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  with  great 
itherings  of  foreign  merchants  and  noble  art- 
ivers,  to  buy  pictures.  The  Dutch  themselves 
ere  great  buyers  of  suoh  things,  aud  had 
nongst  them  native  artists  of  all  kinds,  and  in 
rery  degree  of  merit.  They  bonghb,  however, 
ainly,  as  dealers  do,  to  sell  again,  and  selected 
ich  subjects  as  pleased  their  customers  rather 
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than  such  as  pleased  themselves.  Their  great 
republican  cities  and  towns  boasted  regularly- 
established  guilds  for  the  proper  regulation  of  all 
trades,  amongst  which,  although  as  the  highest 
and  noblest,  was,  in  tbeir  estimation,  the  artist’s. 

The  painters’  guilds,  like  the  others,  were 
regularly  chartered  bodies  of  associated  mem- 
bers,  living  by  their  arts,  whose  business  it  was 
to  guard  carefully  tbe  interests  of  their  trade. 
And  their  duly-elected  Masters  were  men  ohosea 
for  practical  ability  and  emiuence, — a keealy- 
wakeful  brotherhood,  stertily  resolute  in  support- 
ing  their  chartered  rights,  as  many  a long  record 
of  law  survives  to  show.  Evelyn,  in  the  diary 
he  kept  in  1613,  describes  the  fair  at  Rotterdam 
as  ” so  furnished  with  pictures,  especially  land- 
skips  and  drolleries,  as  they  call  these  clownish 
representations,”  that  tbeir  number  amazed 
him.  Ho  adds — " The  reason  of  this  store  of 
pictures,  and  their  cheapness,  proceeds  from  the 
want  of  land  to  employ  stock;  so  that  it  was  an 
ordinary  thing  to  find  a common  farmer  lay  out 
two  or  three  hundred  pounds  in  this  commodity. 
Their  houses  are  full  of  them,  and  they  vend 
them  at  their  faires  to  very  greate  gaines.” 
That  which  common  farmers  did,  a prosperous 
miller  may  have  done,  and  Herman  of  the  Rhine’s 
evidently  fiourishing  position  may  have  been  as 
largely  due  to  dealing  in  pictures  as  to  grinding 
corn,  the  more  particularly  as  he  must  have 
known  the  importance  of  sneh  trading  through  a 
flourishing  relative  of  his  own,  one  James  van 
Svaanenberg,  who  lived  close  by  at  Leyden, — a 
prosperous  painter  of  pictures  well  known  at  the 
annual  fairs  of  the  Hague  and  Amsterdam, 
although  nowadays  wo  can  find  no  relio  or  record 
of  bis- works.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  the  boy 
Rembrandt  standing  open-mouthed  and  open- 
oyed  beside  the  easel  of  this  famous  relative, 
watching  him  while  at  work,  or  talking  about 
art  with  his  apprentices  iu  tbe  painting-school, 
secretly  longing,  perhaps,  to  join  a fraternity  in 
such  high  esteem  by  whom  honour  and  riches 
appeared  to  be  won  in  so  pleasant  a path. 

Bat  Herman  van  Rhyn  had  his  own  views 
about  the  future  of  his  only  son.  It  was  his 
ambition  to  make  Paul  a great  scholar,  and  so  in 
due  time  the  boy  was  sent  to  Leyden,  tbe  Oxford 
of  Holland,  a city  famous  for  its  college,  schools, 
and  other  institutions  for  learning,  where,  for 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  he  may  have 
resided  in  the  bouse  of  his  relatives  the 
Svaanenbergs.  It  is  very  probable  that  he 
did,  for  the  scholars  all  had  lodgings  in  the 
fair  city. 

A pleasant  picturesque  place  was  Leyden 
when  the  boy  Rembrandt  crossed  its  moat,  and 
passed  into  it  under  the  ancient  gate.  Belted 
round  with  a double  avenue  of  Coe  trees,  forming 
a delightful  summer  walk  for  its  citizens,  pro- 
tected with  strong  outer  walls,  with  water 
running  slowly  throngh  the  middle  of  its  clean 
quiet,  brick-paved  streets  in  the  shadow  of  the 
trimly-kept,  old-fashioned  houses  with  pointed 
gables,  and  painted  windows,  it  must  have 
seemed  strangely  in  contrast  with  the  old 
tumble. down  ex-powder  - magazine,  and  the 
humble  villages  contiguous  to  it.  The  Stad- 
house  in  the  Breed  Straafc,  blazoned  with  carved 
inscriptions  commemorating  the  heroism  and 
awful  sufferings  of  the  starving  citizensof  1573.-1, 
who  sent  word  in  reply  to  the  Spaniard’s  sum- 
mons  to  surrender  that  they  would  take  their  left 
hands  for  food,  reserving  their  right  hands  for 
fight,  to  live  and  die  free  men,  must  have  stirred 
the  heart  of  a boy  whose  father  had  seen  and 
told  him  so  much  of  the  groat  war  for  inde- 
pendenoe.  The  ancient  tower,  which  Hengist 
the  Saxon  built  after  bia  return  from  England, 
the  ancient  portion  of  the  University  standing 
old  and  grey  amongst  the  more  modern  erections, 
and  its  famous  botanical  gardens,  tbe  museums 
of  natural  history  and  antiquities,  were  all  exist- 
ing, and  were,  doubtless,  ail  visited  by  young 
Paul  Rembrandt  at  this  time. 

Rembrandt  may  have  been  well  educated  at 
Leyden,  but,  in  accordance  with  republican 
principles,  in  that  education  religion  had  no 
part.  Joining  his  college,  be  was  for  six  weeks 
drudge  or  fag  to  the  older  students,  subjected  to 
insults  and  ill  treatment  [according  to  custom. 
He  listened  to  the  Latin  lectures  when  at  college, 
and  puzzled  over  the  Latin  announcements  of  the 
curriculum,  dreaded  the  grave  thirty-three  pro- 
feesors  of  literature,  philosophy,  medicine,  law, 
theology,  mathematics,  and  physics ; looked 
shame-faced,  or  sulky,  or  careless,  when 
questioned  at  home  as  to  the  progress  he  was 
making  at  Leyden  ; shared  perhaps  the  rollick, 
ing  dissipation  from  which  the  Leyden  collegians 
were  not  free  j may  have  been  conoerned,  as 


moat  of  the  students  were,  in  a duel  or  two,  and 
at  last  thoronghly  convinced  his  parents  that  in 
him  there  was  the  making  of  no  member  of  a 
learned  proftBsion, — scholarship  was  not  at  all 
in  his  way;  they  must  make  him  a tradesman, 
as  his  father  was  before  him ; and  James  van 
Svaanenberg  being  consulted,  advised  that 
young  Paul  should  become  a painter.  So, 
presently,  in  the  Hall  of  tbe  Painters’  Guild, 
Paul  Rembrandt  Gerritszoon  vauRhjn  was  duly 
registered  as  the  apprentice  of  James  van 
Svaanenberg,  of  Leyden,  for  a term  of  three 
or  more  years.  And  now  came  a change  indeed. 
The  indolent,  careless  dunce  who  had  filled  his 
teachers  with  despair,  and  his  parents’  hearts  with 
grief,  went  to  work  with  a will,  made  wonderful 
progress,  astonished  his  master,  aud  filled  rival 
pupils  with  envy.  It  was  a sudden  revelation  of 
power,  developed  with  such  energy,  perseverance, 
and  industry,  that  the  old  mill  on  the  Rhine  bank 
seemed  lighted  up  with  a fresh  bright  glory  aud 
delight  Id  the  eyes  of  his  parents  while,  filled 
with  hope  and  pride,  they  thought  of  it ! 
Portraits  of  the  aforesaid  peasant  girl  were  tbe 
talk  of  tbe  village  of  Leyendrop,  and  the  walls  of 
that  dull  little  home  by  the  mill  began  to  exhibit 
spooimena  of  young  Paul’s  ability,  which  no  one 
could  praise  too  warmly  or  too  often. 

Rembrandt  remained  three  years  with  his  re- 
lative the  painter,  and  then  went  to  a new 
master,  Peter  Lastman,  in  whoso  studio  he  had 
practised  about  three  months,  when  he  was 
seized  with  a desire  to  receive  lessons  of  Jacob 
Pinas,  the  works  of  this  painter  beiDg  famous  for 
his  management  of  light  and  shadow,  and  there- 
fore  peculiarly  attractive  to  Rembrandt.  Paul 
remained  with  Jacob  another  three  monthr,  and 
then,  impatient  to  be  untrammelled  and  alone,  he 
returned  to  his  father’s  mill,  where  he  fitted  up 
a studio,  aud  in  that  modest  retreat  devoted  him- 
■ self  untiringly  to  practice.  At  last  he  matured 
the  dominant  idea  of  his  art-life  so  far  that  it 
stood  before  him  on  the  canvas,  fairly,  if  cot 
perfectly,  realised.  The  weird  mystery  of  gloom 
was  there  just  as  it  was  when  he  peered  into  it 
in  the  old  mill,  as  it  had  awed  him  into  pensive 
silence  in  the  forest  depths,  as  it  bad  haunted 
him  in  long  winter  nights  when  the  dim  oil  lamp 
was  lighted  and  the  fire  flickered  redly  on  the  low 
hearthstone,  casting  gigantic  shadows  upwards, 
to  lose  themselves  amongst  the  dusky  beams  and 
rafters.  This  was  now  mastered : he  bad 
grasped  the  very  heart  of  it,  could  reproduce  it 
at  will.  It  was  there  before  him  on  a fiat  sur- 
face, which  he  could  peer  into  ns  if  it  was  so 
many  square  feet  of  space  into  which  the  sun- 
beams,  penetrating  from  some  lofty  loop-holo, 
baoame  merged  and  lost  in  all  enshrouding  gloom. 
He  was  delighted  and  happy.  It  was  there ! 
It  was  there ! Yes,  there,  bub  then,  would  others 
see  it  ? or  seeing  it,  would  they  appreoiato  it  ? 
Would  it  sell  ? One  of  his  masters,  or  one  of 
his  fellow  pupils,  or  some  other  artist  friend, 
came  to  the  mill  studio,  recognised  tbe  triumph, 
aud  strongly  advised  Paul  to  go  with  it  to  a 
certain  pioture-dealer  residing  at  the  Hague, 
some  twelve  miles  or  so  distant.  Tremblingly 
anxious  to  know  his  fa'.o,  Paul  took  the  advice, 
and  went  to  that  stately  city,  carrying  hia  pic- 
ture  with  him,  full  of  doubts,  full  of  fears.  The 
treatment  he  had  made  so  peculiarly  his  own  was 
so  new  and  strange  ; friends  saw  with  impartial 
eyes — what  would  the  stranger  experienced  in 
his  knowledge  of  pictures  that  sell  say  ? 

It  was  a long  walk,  but  how  much  longer  and 
more  wearisome  would  the  walk  back  seem  if 
the  painting  was  with  him  then?  Imagine  how 
he  thought  of  these  things  when  leaving  the  open 
country  behind  him  he  sat  down  to  rest  under 
some  spreading  tree  on  the  verge  of  that  famous 
beautiful  park  and  forest  of  the  Bosch,  which 
was  just  outside  the  city,  the  birds  singing 
cheerily  to  his  deaf  ears,  his  anxious  mind  blind, 
ing  him  to  the  sylvan  beauties  of  the  enohantiug 
oolitude,  the  greed  of  fame  and  money  absorb- 
ing every  thought  and  feeling. 

Reaching  the  town  at  last,  dusty,  wayworn, 
and  still  fearful  and  anxious,  he  found  himself 
amongst  the  old  brick  houses  pacing  the  brick 
pavement,  with  straight  rows  of  leafy  trees 
overshadowing  him,  and  the  ever-present  canals 
running  straightly  and  lazily  throngh  some  of 
tbe  principal  streets.  He  found  the  houses 
loftier,  the  general  effect  more  bright,  and,  as 
beoame  the  seat  of  government,  more  stately, 
but  without  pausing  to  note  anything, — as  we 
can  well  imagine, — he  hurried  to  the  dealer, 
found  him  in,  assumed  an  air  of  careless  indiffer. 
ence  with  difficulty,  and,  with  hands  trembling, 
despite  himself,  uncovered  the  precious  canvas. 
How  his  heart  beat  as  tbe  connoissieur  proceeded 
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Rembrandt's  Mill. 


to  his  critical  esamiDation,  and  with  what  a 
wild,  quick  throb  of  delight  it  leaped  op  as  the 
dealer,  turning  from  the  picture,  asked,—"  Will 
you  take  a hundred  florins  for  it?”  What  a 
different  youth  he  was  when  with  that  seeming 
fortune  of  a hundred  florins  in  his  pocket  he 
came  out  into  the  brick.paved  streets,  bright  of 
®J®>  light  of  heart,  full  of  the  joyous  triumph, 
fancying  all  sorts  of  ambitious  dreams  realised, 
thinking  tenderly  of  that  pretty  peasant  girl 
who  was  one  of  his  first  models,  desperately 
eager  to  pour  out  the  glorious  news  into  his 
parents’  hearts  and  hers,  and  tell  his  friends  in 
Leyden  all  about  it.  His  impatience  must  be 
gratified.  The  distance  from  home  was  too 
great  for  him  to  run  all  the  way,  and  walk  he 
could  not.  Despite  the  expense,  whioh  was 
serious,  he  would  startle  the  quiet  folks  beside 
the  Rhine, — how  happy  and  howproud  of  him  they 
would  be,  to  be  sure!— by  actually  hiring  a 
chariot, — ha,  ha,  ha! — and  driving  op  to  the 
dear  old  mill  in  solitary  grandeur,  like  a noble. . 
man,  or  a prince,  or  a burgomaster.  What  fun 
it  would  be!  And  what  fan  it  was,  for,  as  wo 
have  said,  so  Rembrandt  did.  But  we  strongly 
suspect  that  when  the  excitement  was  over,  and  ' 
the  remaining  coins  were  counted  out  into  some 
secure  hiding-place  for  saving,  Paul  hungered 
ruefully  after  the  money  spent  on  that  gleeful 
ride,  and  was  bitterly  severe  on  the  folly  whioh 
conceived  it.  Whatever  could  have  induced  him 
to  indulge  in  such  a reckless  piece  of  extrava. 
ganoe  ? It  was  worse  than  folly,  it  was  wicked- 
ness ! 

That  was  the  turning-point  in  young  Paul 
Rembrandt’s  career.  His  first  picture  was 
rapidly  aaooeeded  by  a second,  a third,  and  a 
long  series.  The  money  he  so  carefully  boarded 
was  as  rapidly  accumulating.  His  fame  steadily 
increased.  The  Amsterdam  dealers  heard  of 
him,  and  sent  him  commissions.  Burgomaster 
Six  was  anxious  to  know  him,  and  the  demands 
for  his  works  at  length  became  so  numerous  that 
he  resolved  to  settle  and  open,  like  other  masters, 
a school  for  jonng  painters.  So  to  Amsterdam, 
in  the  year  1630,  he  went,  and  there  his  great 
patron,  the  Burgomaster  Six,  gave  him  a hearty 
welcome,  and  became  bis  firmest  and  dearest 
Wend  5 and  there  he  took  a large  house  on  the 
Breedstaat,  where  pupils  flocked  to  him  from 


the  best  and  wealthiest  families  in  Holland, — 
where  the  demand  for  his  productions  defied 
hia  most  desperate  efforts  to  overtake  it, — 
whore  he  married,  and  made  the  moat  emi- 
nent men  of  the  day  bis  friends, — where  Van- 
dyke talked  with  him,  and  Prince  Frederick 
Henry  of  Orange  solicited  his  services,  and 
Jeremiah  Decker  and  Constantine  Hoygona  held 
cheery  converse,  — and  where  sorrows  and 
troubles  succeeded  j'oys  and  triumphs, — with  all 
of  which  we  have  nothing  to  do,  because  they 
are  things  altogether  separate  and  apart  from 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  on  that  long-sioce  de- 
parted old  house,  Rembrandt’s  Mill. 


THE  NEW  SPEECH-ROOM  AT  HARROW. 

Tnr:  new  " Speecher,”  as  the  Harrow  people 
call  it,  on  the  same  ground  that  they  call  the 
Duok  Puddle  the  "Ducker,”  was  opened  on  the 
5th  inat.,  a goodly  company  being  present.  It 
was  built  from  the  design  of  Mr,  W.  Burges,  and 
has  cost  abont  17,000Z.,  exclusive  of  land,  and 
with  a portion  of  the  exterior  incomplete.  It  is 
mainly  of  yellow  brick,  with  red  brick  and  free- 
stone dresaings.  The  building  occupies  a site 
which  was  formerly  a garden,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  main  street  of  Harrow,  nearly  opposite 
to  the  Vaughan  Chapel  and  Library.  It  stands 
on  the  side  of  a very  steep  slope,  and  from  one 
point  of  view  seems  to  proj'eob  disagreeably  into 
the  road.  In  plan,  it  is  amphitheatrical,  the 
platform  occupying  the  chord  line,  and  the  seats 
(chairs),  about  700  in  number,  are  ranged  round 
the  semioiroular  portion  on  ascending  gradius. 
The  ceiling  over  the  main  portion  is  flat,  wholly 
of  wood,  but  round  the  walls  a sort  of  narrow 
aisle  is  formed  by  stone  oolnmns  carrying  imita- 
tion  groined  vaulting,  so  to  speak,  also  of  wood. 
Purists  would  probably  object  to  the  use  of 
wood  for  such  forms.  However,  it  is  a spacious, 
handsome  apartment,  apparently  well  snited  for 
its  purpose.  It  is  to  be  hoped  we  were  incor- 
rectly informed  that  no  “retiring-room”  is  pro- 
vided. If  not,  the  want  should  at  onoe  be 
supplied  in  duplicate.  There  is  a very  good 
organ  ingenlonsly  put  away  against  the  straight 
wall  at  the  back  of  the  platform,  the  keyboard, 
small  and  quite  low  down,  standing  in  front  of 


the  centre  of  the  platform,  which  is  faced  by# 
the  performer.  Mr.  Farmer,  who  rules  over  th™ 
instrument  here,  has  done  much  to  put  music 
into  the  souls  of  the  present  generation  ol 
Harrow  boys,  and  deserves  thanks  for  eo  doing. 


THE  HOLLOWAY  SANATORIUM, 
VIRGINIA  WATER. 

Tuis  building,  now  approaching  completion,  is 
intended  for  patients  of  the  middle  class  afflicted 
with  mental  disease.  Beyond  the  usual  day- 
rooms,  dormitories,  and  single  rooms,  the  build, 
ing  inoludes  a recreation. hall,  84  ft.  by  38  fc.,| 
and  50  ft.  high,  dining-hall,  64  ft.  by  30  fo.,  andS 
billiard-room.  D 

The  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  site,  If 
decorations,  and  furniture,  will  be  about  [| 
150,000Z.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  H,  Cross- 
land.  The  works  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Sharpington  & Cole  and  Mr.  Laacelles. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  principal  rooms  : — ' 


Length, 

Width. 

Height. 

Recreation-hall  

Dioing-hall  

Entrauce-ball  

Grand  Staircaae 

Billiard-room  

Kitchen 

Day-rooms  

Single-rooms  

Libraries  

Dormitories 

ft.  in. 
84  0 

51  0 

2S  0 

22  G 

31  0 

56  0 

30  0 

13  0 

21  0 
so  0 

30  0 

fl.  in. 
33  0 

30  0 

23  0 

22  6 

23  0 

26  0 

20  0 

10  0 

13  0 

20  0 

30  0^ 

ft. 

60  to  ri'ige. 

33  „ 

15 

4) 

20 

35  1 

!i 

11  r 

120  to  parapet.' 
160  to  vane.  | 

Number  of  Day-rooms  for  each  aei  13 

,,  Dormitories  ,,  13 

„ Single  rooma  ,,  60 

„ Libraries  ,,  4 


In  our  volume  for  1875*  will  be  found  a plan 
of  the  building,  together  with  a view  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  design,  on  a somewhat 
larger  scale  than  that  of  the  present  more 
general  view.  4 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  bnilding  has 
been  erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  the 
cost  of  Mr.  Holloway.  ^ • 

• Vol.xixii:.,  pp.646— 647,  1 
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ANCIENT  ROME. 

In.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  Keeper  of  the  Aeh- 
lean  Mueeam,  Oxford,  &o.,  baa  this  week  given 
ee  leoturea  on  Anoient  Rome,  in  the  rooms 
tbo  Royal  Inatitnbe  of  British  Architects, 
iduit-street,  for  the  boneflb  of  the  Roman 
ploration  Fnnd.  The  lectnres  were  illaatrated 
photograpba  shown  by  means  of  the  magic 
tern  and  the  oxy.hydrogen  lime-light,  and 
the  darkness  of  the  room  precluded  note, 
ing,  wo  quote  from  the  summaries  which  were 
ipared  by  the  lecturer  for  the  use  of  his 
lienee.  The  first  (Tuesday’s)  lecture  was  on 

•HE  FOUR  WALLS  AND  TIIIRTl'.SEVEN  GATES  OF 
ROME. 

rbe  first  wall  (said  the  lecturer)  ia  that  of 
ma  Quadrata,  an  oblong  space  at  the  north 
d of  the  Palatine  Hill  5 the  length,  from  east 
west,  occupying  about  one-third  of  the  level 
ktform  on  the  sumrait  of  the  hill.  It  was 
ginally  fortified  with  wooden  palings  (pnJes — 
Qoe  the  name)  5 but  walls  built  of  large  blocks 
tufa  were  soon  found  necessary,  and  were 
ilt  against  the  cliffs,  which  were  originally 
3 chief  defence.  These  walls  are  of  the 
rliest  character  of  any  in  Rome,  and  are  of 
3 same  kind  as  those  of  other  early  cities  on 
9 hills  of  Italy,  whether  in  Etrnria,  or  in 
igna  Grecia  (where  the  same  kind  of  build- 
5 material  is  found).  Each  block  is  4 ft.  long, 
it.  wide,  and  2 ft.  deep ; that  is,  each  block  ia 

0 squares,  or  oblony,  or  quadratu,  and  each  is 
ton  weight,  or  a load  for  a cart,  as  Dionysius 
ys.  There  are  remains  of  these  walls  on  three 
les,  more  perfect  on  the  north,  but  with  parts 
nble  on  the  west  and  the  south  ; on  the  east 
ey  are  concealed  by  the  palaces  of  the  Cmsare, 
ilt  upon  them  and  against  them,  The  joints 
tween  the  blocks  are  wide  enough  to  put  a 
ue  or  finger  between  them,  because  at  this 
rly  period  they  were  split  off  the  rocks  or 
uoks  of  tufa  with  wedges,  and  not  out  with 
y iron  tool.  The  walls  here  were  origi- 
lly  50  ft.  high  and  12  ft.  thick,  and  they 
}t  upon  a ledge  of  the  rock  cat  for  the 
rpose,  and  forming  a lower  platform,  called 
) Germains.  Below  that  platform  there  was 
jecond  cliff,  and  at  the  foot  of  that  the  great 
B,  which  was  an  important  part  of  all  early 
tifications ; and  in  these  fosses  of  the  time 
the  kings,  the  streets  of  the  republic  and 

) early  empire  were  made.  But  on  the 
ithern  side  of  the  Roma  Quadrata  the  great 
8 belongs  to  the  upper  wall  only,  and  is  cut 
•OBS  the  middle  of  the  hill  j and  the  wall 
it  remains  on  this  side  ia  of  rather  later 
iracter  than  on  the  other.  The  earthworks 
this  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  are 
a gigantic  scale,  and  are  constantly  taken  for 
) works  of  nature  everywhere.  In  Rome  the 
nd  of  man  is  more  clearly  visible  than  usual 
ewhere.  The  great  foss  across  the  hill  was 
3 ft.  wide  and  40  ft.  deep,  and  it  is  not  sur. 
sing  that  Signor  Rosa  thought  it  a natural 
Iley ; but  there  is  no  stream  of  water  through 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the 
ipire,  when  the  Roman  senate  and  the 
iperors  wished  to  have  a magnificent  palace  on 
) Palatine,  for  use  on  State  occasions,  they 
ed  np  this  great  foss  by  building  rude  walls  of 
tndation  across  it,  and  throwing  vaults  from 
} cross-wall  to  the  other,  in  order  to  make  a 
•el  platform  on  the  top  sufficiently  large  for 
)ir  ideas  of  what  the  State  palace  should  be. 

1 architect  could  have  proposed  to  fill  up  a 
bural  valley  by  building  walls  across  it,  nor  ia 
likely  that  the  two  sides  of  the  hill  could  have 
jn  on  the  same  level ; whereas  the  tufa  rook 
Clear  to  that  level  on  both  sides,  and  the  great 
8 has  been  cut  out  of  it.  Roma  Quadrata 

8 the  original  settlement  of  the  colony  from 
ba  Longa,  who  were  called  Romans,  and  it 
erwaids  became  their  arx,  or  citadel,  for  a 
10,  until  the  anion  with  the  Sabines,  when  the 
ll  of  Saturn  was  made  the  Capitol  of  the 
ited  people. 

LT.  The  Second  Wall  of  Rome  was  that  which 
jlosed  the  two  hills  (Palatine  and  Capitoline) 
one  city  (as  Dionysius  says),  under  the  two 
igs,  Romnlns  and  Tatius,  who  were  called 
irites  (as  we  are  told  by  Pestns).  This  wall 
I only  recently  been  understood,  bat  it  now 
1 be  clearly  traced  along  the  whole  line,  as 
ire  are  considerable  remains  of  it  at  intervals. 
B most  perfect  part  has  been  nsed  as  the 
item  wall  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus,  but  it 

9 not  built  by  him,  and  no  suoh  lofty  wall 
a required  to  enclose  a market-place.  The 
nple  of  Mara  Ultor,  built  by  Augastus  in  this 


Fornm,  is  evidently  built  up  against  this  wall, 
becanse  it  stood  there.  Some  excavations  which  1 
were  made  for  me  in  the  Via  di  Marforio,  at  the  ' 
foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  at  the  east  end,  showed 
the  starting-point  of  this  Second  Wall;  and  there 
are  some  curious  early  reinaius  of  it  behind  the 
houses,  not  used  by  Augustus,  The  wall  of  his 
Forum,  built  of  travertine,  with  niches  for  statues 
in  it,  is  built  up  against  the  remains  of  a much 
older  tower;  and  the  wall  of  a temple  in  the 
Forum  Transitorium  of  Nerva,  between  these 
two  iForuras,  is  built  into  the  wall  of  the  old 
tower  of  tufa,  at  oue-third  of  its  height  and  of 
its  thickness.  On  the  outside  of  this  Second 
Wall  of  Rome  the  remains  of  the  wide  and 
deep  foss  can  be  clearly  traced  ; the 
tops  of  the  arches,  through  the  foot  of 
the  wall  from  the  fossway  to  the  Forum,  are 
visible.  The  pavement  of  the  existing  street, 
made  over  the  foss,  cuts  them  off  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  that  the  level  has  been  raised 
about  15  ft.  A little  further  to  the  south  this 
great  foss  cuts  off  the  Velia  from  the  Esquiline 
Hill,  from  which  it  was  originally  a promontory  j 
bub  a fort  on  that  promontory  would  have  com- 
manded the  approach  to  the  principal  gate  of 
the  Palatine  fortress  : it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  take  possession  of  it,  and  ont  it  off  from  the 
other  hill,  and  from  that  time  the  Velia  was 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  Palatine,  being  a neces- 
sary part  of  the  fortifications.  This  part  of  the 
great  foss  is  now  called  tbo  Via  del  Colosseo. 
The  great  foss  then  turns  to  the  west,  in  front  of 
the  north-west  end  of  the  Colosaenm,  and  this 
part  of  the  wall  supported  the  platform  of  the 
Summa  Sacra  Via  at  its  lower  end;  the  tufa 
blocks  have  been  carried  away  and  used  for  the 
foundations  of  the  Colosseum,  but  the  marks  of 
them  remain  distinctly  visible  in  the  mortar 
with  which  the  concrete  wall  was  covered  that 
had  been  built  np  against  it.  The  wall  then 
passed  under  the  south  end  of  the  Palatine  Hill, 
where  it  has  also  been  removed  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  then  turns  north,  and  along  the  west 
side  of  the  Palatine,  and  in  that  part  there  are 
remains  of  it  against  the  lower  cliff,  behind  the 
modern  houaes,  and  of  two  towers  of  it  at  the 
north-west  angle,  now  nnder  the  church  of  S. 
Anastasia  ; it  then  went  across  the  south  side  of 
the  Forum  Boarium  to  the  Tiber,  and  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  it  was  continued,  and  bears 
the  name  of  the  Pulohrum  Littus,  as  far  as  the 
west  end  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  a branch 
connected  it,  now  destroyed  to  make  room  for 
modern  houses  ; this  completes  the  circuit.  The 
great  fossje  just  described  round  the  city  of  the 
two  bills  were,  in  all  probability,  called  the  Fossm 
Quiritium,  after  the  Quirites,  Romulus  and 
Tatius.  Festus  is  the  authority  for  both  of  these 
names. 

III.  The  third  wall  of  Rome  was  that  of 
Servins  Tullius,  which  enclosed  the  seven  hills 
in  one  city,  and  this  continued  to  be  the  city  of 
Rome  until  the  time  of  Aurelian  in  the  third 
century  of  the  empire,  or  for  abont  seven 
hundred  years.  The  city  of  Rome  was  as  dis- 
tinct from  Rome  as  the  city  of  London  is  distinct 
from  London.  But  Servius  Tullius  did  nob  build 
aoontinuoua  wall,  as  ia  commonly  said  ; he  made 
use  of  the  previously  existing  fortifioationa  on 
the  seven  hills,  and  combined  them  into  one  city, 
by  making  a short  agger  (that  is,  a high  bank 
of  earth  faced  by  a wall,  and  with  a foss  on  each 
side  of  it)  as  high  np  the  valleys  as  he  could,  in 
order  that  the  old  fortified  promontories  on  the 
hills  might  defend  the  approaches  to  the  gates  of 
his  city.  I ascertained  this  iu  the  first  instance 
in  1869,  by  finding  the  remains  of  the  Porta 
Capena,  the  great  sonthern  gate  of  the  oity, 
quite  at  the  top  of  the  valley,  between  the 
Aventine  and  the  Ccelian,  I have  re-opened  this 
in  1877,  and  propose  to  take  a lease  of  it  for  four 
years,  to  keep  it  open  for  that  time.  It  is  in  a 
line  with  the  northern  cliff  of  the  Psendo- 
Aventine,  which  had  the  wall  built  against  it. 
All  the  modern  plana  of  Rome  put  these  con- 
neoting  aggetBS  at  the  mouths  of  the  valleys,  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  one  in  that  situation  in  any 
instance.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Rome,  the 
three  colles,  as  they  were  called,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Montes,  were  only  promontories 
from  the  high  table-land  on  that  side,  which  ia 
level  with  the  tops  of  the  hills;  therefore,  as 
they  afforded  no  natural  cliffs  for  defence,  be 
made  his  great  agger  or  bank  nearly  a mile  long, 
50  ft.  high,  and  perhaps  100  ft.  wide  at  the  base, 
faced  by  a wall  60  ft.  bigb  and  12  ft.  thick,  the 
bank  making  a sorb  of  artificial  cliff, — the  usual 
defence  of  the  period.  A great  part  of  this  bank 
and  wall  has  been  carried  away  to  make  room 
for  the  railway  station,  and  part  of  the  additional 


lines  for  the  goods  traffic,  and  for  the  square 
blocks  of  the  new  city  of  Rome,  according  to  the 
plans  of  Baron  Haussmann.  I have  preserved 
photographs  of  the  most  important  parts  of  it. 
The  Quirinal,  the  Ccelian,  and  the  Aventine  had 
each  been  separately  fortified,  between  the  time 
of  the  oity  of  the  two  hills  and  that  of  Servius 
Tullius;  some  of  the  old  tufa  walls  still  reraaiu- 
ing  are  not  in  the  line  of  his  wall,  one  of  them, 
on  the  Ccelian,  is  in  the  garden  of  the  monks  of 
S.  Gregory,  opposite  to  the  Palatine,  and  one  of 
them  on  the  Aventine  is  also  within  that  line. 
On  tbeQuirinal  also  a considerable  piece  of  the 
tufa  wall  of  the  kings  was  made  visible  in  1869 
in  making  the  new  road  up  to  the  Quirinal 
Palace,  which  is  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
Capitolinm  Vebus.  The  old  wall  is  now  con. 
oealed  by  a brick  wall  with  niches  in  it.  This  is 
far  within  the  line  of  Servius  Tullius.  There 
are  two  remarkable  forts,  or  promontories,  to 
defend  the  gate  in  the  valley  between  the 
Aventine  proper  near  S.  Prisoa,  and  the  Pseudo- 
Aventine  near  S.  Sabba,  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  time  of  Servius  Tullius,  but  are  earlier ; this  ia 
called  the  wall  of  the  Latins,  who  were  settled  on 
that  hill  after  the  conquest  of  Alba  Longa.  There 
was  no  outer  wall  to  the  Aventine,  and  therefore 
DO  pomceriuni  to  it ; bub  there  was  an  important 
outer  wall  of  enceinte  ou  the  eastern  side  of 
Rome,  commenced  by  the  Tarquins,  with  the 
Prmtorian  Camp  to  the  north,  and  tbeSessorium 
at  the  south  end.  This  great  wall  was  left  in- 
complete, in  consequence  of  the  popular  rebelliou 
against  the  enormous  labour  required  of  the 
peop’e.  The  city  of  Servius  Tullius  was  seven 
miles  round,  and  the  outer  wall  would  have  been 
thirteen. 

IV.  The  Fourth  Wall  of  Rome  was  that  of  the 
Emperor  Aurelian,  begun  A.D.  275,  but  not 
completed  in  bis  time.  This  trnly  magnificent 
•wall  was  thirteen  miles  long,  and  bad  bastions 
or  towers  at  short  intervals,  with  corridors  for 
the  sentinels’  path  within  the  wall  from  one 
tower  to  the  other.  On  these  bastions  the 
catapnlts  and  the  balistco  were  placed ; and 
there  are  stone  steps  for  the  sentinels  to  go  up 
to  the  top  of  each,  which  would  enable  a com- 
paratively small  number  of  men  bo  defend  the 
point  attacked  ; they  could  pass  in  perfect  safety 
from  one  point  to  another.  There  is  only  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  time  of  Aurelian  remaining,  the 
Porta  Asinaria ; many  of  the  gates  were  very 
strongly  fortified  by  Stilicho,  the  great  general 
under  the  Empercr  Honorius,  about  the  year 
400,  and  several  of  these  remain  perfect ; one 
of  the  most  complete  is  the  Porta  Pinoiana, 
which  belongs  to  the  French  Academy,  and  is 
not  in  use.  It  ia  at  the  west  end  of  a long  piece 
of  the  wall,  nearly  half  a mile,  which  also 
belongs  to  them,  with  their  garden  inside  of  it, 
upon  the  bank  and  on  the  Pincian  Hill,  which 
formed  part  of  the  defence,  with  the  Mure  Torto 
at  the  norbb.eaat  corner. 

That  there  were  thirty.seven  gates  to  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  ia  clear,  and  his  account 
explains  bow  they  were  arranged.  He  says, 
there  are  twelve  gates  only  to  be  counted  once, 
aUhougb  in  measaring  the  distance  from  the 
Milliarium  Aurenm  in  the  middle  of  the  city 
and  in  the  Fornm,  they  were  to  be  passed 
throngh  twice ; there  are  eighteen  in  the  outer 
wall,  of  which  four  remain  still,  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Pliny.  This  makes  thirty,  and  the 
remaining  seven  were  in  the  old  hill  fortressea 
nob  in  use  in  his  time,  as  he  says.  The  same 
number  of  thirty.seven  gates  is  given  in  the 
Regionary  Catalogue  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
can  only  be  explained  in  the  same  manner. 

The  subject  of  the  second  lecture,  delivered 
on  Wednesday,  was 

THE  FORUM  ROMANUM,  VIA  SACRA,  AND 
COLOSSEUM. 

To  understand  properly  the  existing  remains 
on  the  site  of  the  Forum  Roraanum,  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  begin  with  the  great  public  building 
which  forms  the  north  end  of  it,  by  whatever 
name  it  may  have  been  called  in  early  times ; it 
was  equivalent  to  the  town-hall  and  mansion- 
house  of  other  cities,  and  contained  all  the 
public  offices  in  the  time  of  tbo  kings  and  of  the 
Republic.  In  the  time  of  the  Early  Empire  a 
change  was  begun,  and  some  of  them  were 
transferred  to  the  Palatine,  but  this  ia  not  to  our 
present  purpose.  This  great  building  is  now 
called  the  Municipium,  becanse  it  contains  nearly 
all  the  public  offices  of  the  municipality  in  the 
upper  part,  and  always  did  so;  bub  under  them 
it  contained  also  the  .^rarinm,  or  Treasury ; the 
Tabularium,  or  Record  Office;  and  behind  that 
the  Senaoalam,  or  Senate-hoase,  at  the  east  end. 
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This  great  boildiog  is  not  quite  due  north  of  the 
Forum,  but  nearly  eoj  tho  north  point  is  at  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  it. 

The  Capitolium. — To  Londoners  who  do  not 
know  Rome,  perhaps  some  idea  of  this  great 
building  and  its  history  may  be  given,  by  com* 
paring  it  with  Somerset  House,  which  was  also 
originally  a palace  turned  into  public  offices. 
Both  are  built  upon  a steep  elope,  and  both  are 
massive  square  buildings  of  several  stories,  and 
containing  many  different  offices.  Suppose  that 
the  principal  market-place  of  London  was  called 
the  Forum,  and  was  held  on  the  level  ground 
between  the  south  front  of  this  building  and  the 
Thames ; that  close  to  the  ground,  at  the  lowest 
level,  were  two  doorways,  one  towards  either 
end,  actually  made  through  the  foundations, 
and  opening  to  steps  under  the  lowest  floor 
of  the  building  j that  these  steps  are  con- 
tinued at  the  back  of  the  first  and  second 
floor,  and  both  ascend  to  the  same  level  on  the 
third  floor;  but  one  goes  up  straight  to  it,  and 
has  no  doorway  into  it  until  it  arrives  there,  and 
these  steps  are  unusually  steep,  and  go  straight 
up  to  the  top;  the  other  steps,  on  the  contrary, 
are  remarkably  easy,  and  provided  with  several 
landing-places,  in  order  to  make  the  ascent  as 
oasy  as  possible  for  old  people.  This  one,  which 
is  at  the  east  end  (towards  Strand. lane),  also 
has  another  doorway  and  passage  into  it  on  the 
ground-floor  (bnt  this  is  one  story  above  the 
doorways)  ; this  floor  was  under  the  terrace,  and 
divided  into  a number  of  small  square  chambers, 
which  were  the  bank  vaults,  the  place  where  the 
money  was  kept — in  Rome,  the  JErariuin,  or 
Treasury.  On  this  terrace  also  would  be  an 
arcade,  and  against  the  back  wall  would  be 
placed  a series  of  bronze  tablets,  ou  which  were 
recorded  the  names  of  tho  lord  mayors  and  the 
chief  public  officers  of  each  year,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  building,  forming  the  Records 
of  the  City.  This  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
Tabularium  at  Rome.  At  the  west  end  of  this 
is  the  entrance  to  all  the  offices  on  that 
level  or  above  it,  but  not  to  the  bank  vaults. 
At  the  east  end  tbo  entrance  is  on  that 
lower  level,  and  leads  by  a passage  to  the  first 
landing-place  in  the  stairs  of  the  senate-house  or 
curia,  which  is  ou  the  level  of  the  third  floor, 
behind  and  above  the  level  of  the  Tabulariumi 
but  with  no  communication.  The  clerks  of  the 
Treasury,  who  had  to  go  up  the  steep  steps  to 
their  office,  and  kept  all  the  accounts,  might 
write  cheque?,  but  could  not  get  at  the  actual 
money  without  going  through  the  senate-house, 
or  at  least  the  vestibule  of  it,  through  which  the 
stairs  pass;  so  that  the  Senate  had  complete  con- 
trol over  the  actual  money, — the  bronze  coin 
with  which  the  army  was  paid.  The  doorway  of 
the  Senate-house  or  Curia  waa  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  building,  20  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  mnrket-placo,  and  at  that  point  a herald 
stood  to  make  proclamationR  to  the  people  below 
on  certain  occasions,  eapecially  to  proclaim  mid- 
day, as  there  were  no  clocks  in  those  days,  and 
he  could  be  distinctly  seen  and  heard  from  that 
point,  which  is  exactly  the  north  part  of  the 
Forum.  Immediately  in  front  of  this  door  was 
another  flight  of  steps’  going  straight  down  to  the 
great  prison  (which  would  in  London  be  at  the 
bottom  of  Strand-lane);  these  steps  were  visible 
from  tho  Forum,  and  were  called  the  Gemonian 
steps.  The  prisoners  were  exhibited  there  when 
condemned  to  death,  and  sometimes  their  dead 
bodies  also.  At  theopposite  corner  (where  Water- 
loo  Bridge  now  stands)  would  be  another  flight  of 
steps,  but  rather  higher,  as  it  extended  to  the 
level  of  the  Tabularium  and  over  the  .^Erarium, 
whereas  the  doorway  of  the  Senate-house  or 
Curia  was  on  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the 
HLrarium.  These  steps  had  to  go  up  at  least 
30  ft. , passing  over  the  level  of  the  doorways 
first,  then  that  of  the  .^rarium.  Perhaps  it 
went  higher,— as  that  waa  called  the  hundred 
steps,  they  may  bavo  gone  to  the  Area-Capito- 
lina  (corresponding  to  the  Strand,  which  is  con- 
siderably  above  the  level  of  the  terrace).  An 
orator  could  stand  on  the  upper  stepa  near  the 
door  of  the  Tabularium,  and  speak  to  the 
people  in  the  market-place  below.  The  upper 
part  of  the  building  above  the  arcade  on 
the  terrace  was  entirely  of  wood,  but  the 
arcades  were  continued  along  the  west  side  on 
that  level,  or  ascending  according  to  the  level 
of  the  ground,  and  there  are  remains  of  both 
these  arcades  of  very  early  character.  Trans- 
lators  have  misled  Fnglish  people  by  trans- 
lating the  word  porticus  as  colonnade : it  may 
be  translated  either  arcade  or  colonnade,  but 
in  this  case  it  must  have  meant  arcades,  by 
tho  remains. 


The  Temple  of  Concord  is  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  what  is  now  called  the  Forum,  but  was 
originally  within  the  wall  of  the  Capitoline 
fortress,  and  was  not  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
Forum  until  that  wall  was  destroyed  by  Tiberius ; 
of  this  the  basement  or  podium  remains,  with 
constructions  of  three  periods  in  it;  on  the  sur- 
face  there  are  remains  of  the  veneer  of  marble  of 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  who  rebuilt  it.  The  founda- 
tions  of  the  upper  walls  remain  on  all  sides  ; in 
front,  on  the  top  of  the  steps,  whioh  were  a triple 
flight,  is  the  marble  sill  of  the  doorway,  with  the 
sockets  for  the  pivots  in  which  the  bronze  door 
worked  (for  that  door  had  no  hinges,  but  worked 
on  pivots,  as  the  great  heavy  bronze  doors  of  the 
Pantheon  still  do).  Tho  back  wall  is  built 
against  that  of  the  Tabularium ; on  the  right  or 
east  there  are  remains  of  tho  wall,  extending 
nearly  to  the  sloping  path  of  Michelangelo, 
bub  not  quite  ; there  is  an  interval  of  a 
yard  or  two  on  the  platform  ou  the  same  level 
with  the  top  of  the  steps.  This  is  the  site  of 
the  Grmcostasis,  whioh  is  almost  covered  by  the 
modern  sloping  pathway.  On  the  western  side, 
the  platform  is  about  20  ft.  above  the  pavement 
of  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  which  passes  in  front 
of  it.  A passage  passes  under  this  basement 
near  the  west  end ; the  wall  of  the  passage  is 
faced  with  opus  incerium  of  the  time  of  Sylla. 
This  passage  led  to  a doorway  now  closed,  cut 
in  the  tufa  wall  under  the  JErarium.  There  is  a 
deep  narrow  interval  on  the  west  side,  between 
the  basements  of  the  temples  of  Concord  and  of 
Saturn.  The  temple  of  Concord  was  often  called 
the  Senate-house,  because  it  was  the  vestibule 
of  it,  and  the  senators  assembled  there;  and 
despatched  ordinary  business  there ; but  when 
they  assembled  in  any  large  number,  they  ad- 
journed to  the  Senate-house,  or  curia,  behind  it, 
in  tho  great  building.  In  the  same  manner  the 
temple  of  Saturn  was  often  called  tho  ..^rariura 
or  Treasury,  because  a doorway  at  the  back  of 
it  in  the  wall  of  the  great  building,  the 
bead  of  which  is  still  visible,  led  to 
the  steep  flight  of  steps  for  the  treasury 
clerks  to  go  up  to  their  office  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  building.  To  the  left,  or  west  of  the 
temple  of  Saturn,  there  is  also  a deep  narrow 
interval  below  the  level  of  the  platform  of  this 
temple;  and  on  the  opposite  side  a series  of 
square  shops  of  brick,  called  the  Sohola  Xanthi, 
the  place  where  the  scribes  sat  to  write  for  the 
people  (named  from  the  person  who  built  them, 
whioh  was  preserved  upon  an  inscription  at  the 
time  they  were  found)  ; these  brick  walla  were 
originally  cased  with  marble  or  bronze.  Over 
this,  on  tho  platform,  is  the  elegant  light  colon- 
nade of  the  Dii  Coneentes,  or  household  gods  of 
Rome,  whose  statues  were  placed  between  the 
colnmns.  These  columns  were  found  in  frag- 
ments, and  were  cleverly  pub  together  by  Cauina 
about  1830,  on  the  old  bases ; but  they  had 
evidently  extended  further  to  the  west,  under  the 
modern  bank  of  earth  on  which  the  road  passes 
from  the  Forum  to  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio, 
on  the  higher  level.  In  front  of  this  light  colon- 
nade  is  the  temple  of  tbo  seven  Ionic  columns, 
which  I call  the  temple  of  Vespasian,  others  that 
of  Saturn ; both  were  rebuilt  in  the  third  century, 
bnt  the  old  names  were  retained.  There  is  no 
place  for  the  money  under  that  temple,  and  it  is 
outside  of  the  wall  of  the  old  Capitoline  fortress. 
The  temples  of  Concord  and  Saturn  were  within 
that  line,  and  were  called  in  the  Capitol  in  the 
time  of  the  Republic,  before  the  wall  was  de- 
stroyed. It  waa  standing  in  the  time  of  Varro, 
with  the  gate  of  Saturn  in  it;  this  was  a double 
gate  where  two  roads  met,  as  was  frequently  the 
case  with  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  wall  between  the  two  gates  remains 
visible,  wirh  pavements  of  the  time  of  the 
Republic  on  one  side,  and  of  the  Empire  on  the 
other.  One  was  the  Via  Nova,  a new  road  in 
the  time  of  Sylla,  of  which  the  pavement  is  flat 
and  little  worn,  the  other  has  the  stones 
rounded,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  in  the 
third  century,  it  had  to  be  renewed  and  raised; 
it  is  the  Via  Sacra,  and  the  end  of  it.  In  going 
towards  the  Comitium,  some  remains  of  one  of  the 
three  rostra,  and  of  the  base  of  the  Milliarium 
Aureum,  are  visible,  jnsb  to  the  west  of  the  fine 
arch  of  Septimius  Severua.  The  soalptures  on 
this  fine  aroh  are  too  much  decayed  to  be  made 
out,  but  they  can  be  seen  to  represent  some 
battles  and  a triumphal  procession.  From 
this  arch  we  pass  under  the  modern  road,  sup- 
ported by  a brick-vaulted  passage,  and  in  this 
passage  is  part  of  a gigantic  marble  column, 
lying  horizontally,  probably  where  it  fell,  or 
nearly  so.  We  then  emerge  into  the  open  space 
of  the  Comitiam,  close  to  the  column  of  the 


Emperor  Phocas,  placed  there  in  tho  seve: 
century,  bnt  really  taken  from  the  temple 
Saturn ; it  is  identical  with  the  other  three  t' 
remain  in  their  places.  This  was  the  namel 
column  of  Byrou ; the  insoription  on  the  b 
waa  buried  when  he  wrote.  The  pavement 
the  Via  Nova,  down  tho  middle  of  the  Fore 
remains  nearly  perfect ; it  goes  straight  to  t 
temple  of  Vesta,  the  basement  of  which  is  visi 
jnsb  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Forum,  and  at  I 
back  of  that  some  of  the  steps  that  led  up 
the  Porta  Romana  were  visible  when  this  oxca' 
tion  waa  first  made,  but  were  destroyed  or  c< 
cealed  by  Signor  Rosa,  perhaps  because  they  t 
not  fit  his  theories  (?).  Other  steps  at  the  t< 
close  to  the  gate,  were  also  destroyed  by  h 
about  1868,  when  the  excavations  were  made 
that  part.  The  Via  Nova  was  a zig-zag  road  ; 
the  chariots  from  that  gate  to  the  Foru 
through  the  arch  of  Janus,  and  therefore 
long  way  round,  and  for  that  reason  ste 
for  foot  - passengers  were  made  desoendi 
direct  from  the  gate  to  the  Forum.  The 
Sacra  continued  down  to  the  western  si 
of  the  Forum  in  a straight  line  from  the  gs 
of  Saturn,  the  entrance  from  the  Capitoli 
fortress,  passed  under  the  arch  of  Septimi 
Severus  and  the  modern  bank  of  earth,  to  t 
steps  of  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Fauatin 
where  it  is  now  visible.  Turning  to  the  rigl 
or  west,  from  the  column  of  Phocas,  wo  have  fii 
the  pavement  of  the  street  down  the  middle 
the  Forum,  and  on  the  further  side  of  th 
three  steps  up  to  tho  level  of  the  platform 
the  great  Basilica  Julia,  which  occupies  all  th. 
side  of  the  comitimi,  or  open  place  for  meeting 
We  also  see  a long  seiies  of  brick  bases  entire 
modern,  erected  by  Signor  Rosa  aboat  1870,  ai 
ha  even  had  in  many  places  to  cut  through  tl 
marble  pavement  of  the  third  century  to  inse 
these  bases,  as  can  still  be  seen  by  the  modci 
stucco  pavement  which  is  used  where  the  maib 
has  been  taken  away.  No  doubt  these  bases  a 
believed  by  Signor  Rosa  to  be  exactly  placed  : 
show  the  plan  of  the  old  basilica;  but  this  : 
entirely  conjeoturo,  and  may  be  right  or  me 
not.  We  have  no  real  authority  whatever  ( 
the  subject, — no  ancient  plan  or  view  of  th 
great  bnilding.  A fragment  of  the  marble  plo 
of  Rome  was  supposed  by  Canina,  followed  I 
Rosa,  to  fit  this  site ; but,  as  he  put  togetb 
two  pieces  on  two  different  scales,  this  is  st. 
doubtful  authority  for  such  au  enormot 
restoration.  The  site  is,  however,  prov( 
beyond  all  doubt,  by  tho  words  of  Augusts 
in  bis  will  (culled  the  Momentum  Ancyranuv 
because  the  only  copy  that  has  been  pre 
served  is  at  Ancyra).  In  this  ho  says,  “ 
have  enlarged  the  Basilica  Julia  sj  much,  the 
what  waa  the  length  is  now  the  breadth.”  A 
the  north-west  corner  of  this  great  platform  w 
have  fragments  of  some  walls  and  arches  < 
travertine,  of  the  time  of  Julius  Cmsar,  poiutin 
across  the  north  end  of  the  platform,  that  is  froi 
west  to  east,  the  direction  of  the  platform  bein 
from  north  to  south,  and  this  again  agrees  wit 
the  words  of  Augustus  : he  says,  “ it  now  gj 
tends  from  the  temple  of  Saturn  at  one  end,  t 
that  of  Castor  and  Pollux  at  the  other.”  W 
know  that  the  one  wascloae  under  the  Tabularium 
the  other  must  therefore  be  the  one  with  thi 
celebrated  three  columns,  so  long  au  object  c 
dispute  and  discussion.  We  have  no  ropresen 
tation  of  the  building,  and  Signor  Rosa  studious] 
destroyed  the  ruins  of  the  vaults  of  the  uppq 
story,  whioh  were  lying  on  the  pavemen 
when  it  was  first  excavated.  Ho  has,  how 
ever,  put  together  one  pier  probably  coi 
rectly,  and  this  shows  that  there  v/as  a doubl 
arcade,  the  upper  one  serving  as  a gallerj 
probably  with  shops,  and  places  for  the  peoplf 
to  see  what  was  going  on  below  in  th. 
Comitiam.  The  fixing  the  site  of  this  grea 
basilica  settles  several  other  points.  Suetoniu 
tells  us  that  Caligula  used  the  temple  of  Caste 
and  Pollux,  or  the  Dioscuri,  for  the  vestibule  o 
his  palace.  The  fine  ruins  of  a great  palace  c 
his  time  (the  lower  part  'concealed  and  disguise, 
by  modern  buildings  erected  against  them)  o 
the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  and  within  the  boundarj 
line  of  that  fortress,  but  on  a level  with  thl 
Forum,  at  the  west  end  of  the  palace  of  Caligult 
are  remains  of  his  bridge.  The  podiam,  or  bast 
ment  of  this  temple,  is  of  the  time  of  the  late 
kings;  part  of  the  original  bnilding,  the  temple 
has  been  rebuilt  from  the  foundations,  bnt  th. 
foundations  themselves  were  not  rebuilt,  an 
the  whole  of  this  massive  base  was  considerei 
as  foundations  only.  This  site  plays  an  importan 
part  in  Roman  history. 

The  concluding  portion  of  tlua  leotnr©  wa 
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ited  to  a minute  description  of  the  arrange^ 
fc  and  construction  of  the  Colosseum. 

26  third  and  concluding  leotiu-e  of  the  course, 
rered  on  Thursday,  was  on  “Tombs  in  and 
• Rome,  and  Catacombs.”  Of  this  lecture 
jvill  give  the  substance  next  week. 


LETTERED  IGNORANCE. 

HERE  is  nothing  in  the  prosenb  day  which 

0 imperils  the  destinies  of  England  than 
2red  ignorance.  By  lettered  ignorance  is 
lified  the  intellectual  condition  of  alargesec- 
of  the  British  public  whicbhae  passed  through 
ex’  private  sohool,  public  school,  or  college, 
the  mechanical  process  of  a liberal  education, 
process  which,  for  anything  but  automatic 

3,  is  utterly  useless.  The  lettered  ignoi’ant 

1 class  which  will  go  on  through  the  whole 
rse  of  its  clock-work  demonstration  repeating 

shuffling  the  notions  to  which  it  has  been 
without  having  the  slightest  power  of  think- 
for  itself,  of  disoovering,  of  originating,  or, 
jhort,  of  in  any  way  assisting  the  common 
.1.  Its  place  in  nature  would  rather  seem 
ue  that  of  embarrassing  aud  impeding,  by 
overwhelming  force  of  its  numbers,  the 
1 of  thought  and  action  who  could  really 
ier  the  State  some  service,  and  place  it  iu  the 
■llectual  van  of  the  nations.  The  lettered 
jrant  are  gregarious  in  their  nature,  and 
)w  the  bell-wether,  ba-ahing  with  a persistent 
I irritating  sameness  here,  there,  and  every- 
re.  The  lettered  ignorant  swarm  iu  every 
’essioD,  betray  progress,  science  and  art,  and 
rectly  the  nation  itself, 
he  true  intelleotual  chiefs  of  all  the  professions 
more  or  leas  the  incubus  of  their  lettered 
)raDt.  But  of  all  the  professions,  none  experi- 
3 to  a greater  extent  the  swarming  and  the 
hting  of  this  Colorado  genus  more  than  that  of 
fino  arts.  Lettered  ignorance  has  itself  pro- 
gated  the  notion  that  the  principles  of  art 
6 no  solid  foundations,  no  exactitude,  and 

1 therefore  art  is  the  subject  of  all  others 

2 which  it  is  specially  qualified  to  discourse, 
art-criticism  of  the  day  is,  to  a great  extent, 
xlied  by  this  class.  Crammed  with  technical 
IS,  which  he  scarcely  understands,  a member 
lis  class  will  enter  some  one  of  the  many 
ibitions  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  it,  and 
, in  all  probability,  commence  his  notice  with 
xment  on  the  degeneracy  of  art.  He  will 
plain  of  the  absence  of  any  works  of  a high 
jr,  and  will  inevitably  pass  unnoticed  the  few 
simens  of  that  class  which  adorn  the  walls, 
will  as  inevitably  praise,  with  extravagant 
ise,  works  of  an  inferior  kind,  of  an  order 
oh  in  his  prefatory  and  general  remarks  he 
condemned.  How  should  lettered  ignorance 
otheiwise?  It  has  no  real  perception  of  the 
jreuce  between  good  and  bad,  between  the 
it  and  the  wrong  in  art;  it  only  mechanically 
dies  the  set  phrases  with  which  it  has  been 
limed.  It  will  gather  round,  belaud,  bolster 
and  foist  upon  the  public,  to  the  disparage- 
it  of  true  artists,  some  quack  who  parades 
le  eccentric  phase  of  art,  some  mannerism, 
oh,  from  its  pecnliarity,  lettered  ignorance 
essarily  concludes  must  be  the  true  and 
beautiful.  This  class  has  not  the  slightest 
ion  that  the  study  of  the  principles  of  art  is 
,11  studies  the  most  difficult, — the  one  of  all 
era  which  requires  the  most  subtle  power  of 
lysis,  the  keenest  logical  acumen ; and  that 
ibese  qualities  are  either  entirely  deficient,  or 
only  manifested  in  their  lowest  degree  in  the 
ered  ignorant,  it  is  a subjeot  entirely  beyond 
1 out  of  their  reach. 

Ls  this  large  class  really  knows  nothing  abont 
its  interest  is  concentrated  on  the  painters 
sculptors  of  its  own  kind  j its  tenacity  is 
oted  to  the  promotion  of  a clique,  and  at  the 
le  time  to  do  its  little  best  to  undermine  and 
1 English  art,  and  to  render  it  ridiculous  in 
eyes  of  Eui’ope.  The  few  amongst  ua  who 
lly  think,  survey  this  existing  state  of  things 
h dismay,  " Where,”  they  ask,  " are  the 
jliah  painters  who  exhibit  any  grandeur  of 
Dght,  any  intellectual  purpose  in  their 
•ks?”  If  there  be  some  few  of  this  order 
Y know  very  well  that  these  receive  no  en- 
ragement,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  fine 
i,  failing  this  intellectual  vitalising  power,  is 
ting  day  by  day  lower  into  the  depths  of 
m,  incompleteness,  and  instability, 
lut  this  condition  of  lettered  ignorance  does 
, as  we  have  said,  affect  art  only.  The  para- 
a which  benumbs  the  extremities  of  the 
tonal  life  also  aSects  it  to  its  very  heart  and 
tre.  If,  indeed,  there  were  full  life  and 


vigour  at  the  fountain-head  of  affaire,  the  atate 
of  art  at  which  we  ai-e  railing  would  not  exist. 
But  just  as  in  politics  the  interests  of  party 
override  national  interests,  so  in  the  professions 
of  painting  and  sculpture  the  interests  of  cliques 
override  the  interests  of  art.  The  inevitable 
result  of  pushing  minor  interests  before  those  of 
far  higher  importance  is  decadence  at  every  point. 

Unfortunately,  lettered  ignorance  does  not 
diminish  either  vanity  or  ambition  j but,  on  the 
ooutrary,  seems  to  increase  them.  We  have, 
therefore,  constantly  before  our  eyes  the  dread 
spectacle  of  men  who,  having  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  bub  either  their  position  or  wealth, 
assuming  to  lead  in  public  affairs,  or  taking  up 
matters  which  they  do  not  understand,  only  to 
mislead  those  whoso  lettered  ignorance  is  on  a 
level  with  their  own,  and  who  not  only  misle.ad, 
but  also  misapply  and  waste  the  national  re- 
sources ; whilst  men  who  really  understand 
the  subject  shall  utterly  fail  to  get  a hearing. 

Position,  in  the  eyes  of  lettered  ignorance, 
is  everything.  Lettered  ignorance  worships  it 
and  takes  it  to  be  the  real  thing,  to  be  true 
greatness, — the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  im- 
mortal fame ; whereas  the  thoughtful  full  well 
know  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  men 
whoso  names  are  emblazoned  with  an  array  of 
letters,  have  been  thus  arrayed  by  the  lettered 
ignorant  themselves,  and  that  therefore  they  are 
no  abiding  criterion  of  oxcellenoe,  and  that  pro- 
bably  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  those  who 
bear  these  affixes  are  doomed  to  utter  forgetful, 
ness,  whilst  men  who  now  bold  no  position,  are 
scarcely  recognised,  and  who  may  be  poor  and 
neglected,  will  have  their  names  fully  inscribed 
on  the  muster-roll  of  fame.  How  often  must 
men  of  this  stamp  exclaim  in  softo  voce,  as  they 
see  the  lettered  ignorant  passing  in  procession, 
in  all  the  pageantry  of  life,  bearing  their  titles, 
their  diplomas, — the  everything,  in  short,  but  the 
essential  qualifications  for  greatness, — how  often, 
I say,  must  they  exclaim,  “ Poor  fools  ! ” 

The  wealth  of  the  country  may  bridge  over 
the  disasters  caused  by  her  lettered  ignorance 
if  men  will  but  wake  to  the  necessity  of  inaugu- 
I’ating  a new  state  of  things;  if  they  will  bub 
learn  what  the  word  “ education  ” should  mean, 
and  not  mistake  a shadow  for  the  substance ; if 
they  will  but  resolve  to  place  lettered  wisdom 
where  they  now  almost  invariably  instal  lettered 
ignorance.  W.  Cave  Thomas. 


INSCRIPTIONS  AS  MURAL 
DECORATIONS. 

Sir,— Tbe  enthusiastic  writer  of  “ Wanderings 
and  Questionings  iu  Architecture  and  4rb”  baa 
devoted  a recent  essay  chiefly  to  a consideration 
of  the  above  subjeot.  Although,  as  ho  admits, 
he  baa  allowed  considerable  “ rein  to  his  fancy,” 
there  is,  notwithstanding,  much  to  be  advanced 
iu  favour  of  such  a scheme  of  decoration. 

There  is  only  one  observation,  so  far  as  I am 
capable  of  judging,  to  which  exception  can  be 
taken;  and  as  upon  the  issue  will  depend  in  a 
considerable  degree  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
proposition,  I may  be  pardoned  for  attempting 
to  criticise  that  which  in  other  respects  is  highly 
commendable  and  worthy  of  every  conaidera- 
tion.  The  writer  observes  that, — “ To  both  the 
eye  and  imagination,  probably,  Hebrew  and 
Gi’eek  sentences  would  have  a greater  charm 
than  English  or  Latin.  They  would  have  a 
greater  air  of  mystery, — a legitimate  object  in 
art,  and  would  foi’m  a loftier  element  in  decora- 
tion from  being  in  the  original  and  more  sacred 
languages.” 

This  raises  a question  which  has  been  but 
recently  discussed  with  considerable  warmth  in 
connexion  with  the  subject  of  restoration.  1 
refer  to  the  non-desirability  of  introducing  such 
matters  and  things  into  a building  as  shall  tend 
to  obliterate  evidence  which  constitutes  the 
building  an  historical  record.  Now,  I contend 
that  the  historical  date  of  a building  should  be 
discoverable  as  much  from  its  inscriptions  as 
from  the  peouliar  characteristics  of  architectural 
style.  Nations  of  antiquity  when  placing  in- 
soriptions  upon  their  palaces  and  public  buildings 
invariably  adopted  the  vernacular  tongue.  Why 
should  wo  not,  therefore,  act  in  the  same  public 
spirit,  without  degenerating  into  mere  servile 
copyists  of  either  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians, 
Grecians,  or  Romans  ? Is  not  our  so-called 
vulgar  tongue  capable  of  conveying  ideas  with 
a sublimity,  grandeur,  and  form  equal  to  the 
classical  languages  ? It  will  probably  be  asserted 
that  during  the  zenith  of  Gothic  art  Latin  in. 
scriptions  were  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 
It  mast  be  remembered  that  daring  that  period 


the  Bible  itself  was  a sealed  book,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  extracts  would  be 
rendered  in  the  vernacular.  The  same  argu- 
ments  which  were  levelled  against  the  Latin 
Bible  may  now  bo  turned  against  mural  inscrip- 
tion in  an  unknown  tongue. 

The  writer  of  the  article  objects  to  symbols, 
believing  that  inscriptions  are  preferable.  So 
they  are,  provided  they  are  rendered  intelligible. 
Symbols  are  invariably  ornamental,  and  continue 
so  after  their  symbolical  utility  is  lost ; but  this 
is  nob  the  case  with  an  inscription.  Its  power  of 
giving  pleasure  and  stirring  up  the  finer  feeling 
aud  emotions  does  not  rest  with  the  insoription, 
bub  with  the  capability  of  the  individual  to 
understand  it.  Byron  says, — 

“ Words  are  thioga and  a email  drop  of  ink 
Falling,  like  devr,  upon  a thoiiglit.  produces 
Tiiat  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think." 

These  words  convey  the  very  intent  aud  pur- 
pose  of  mural  inscriptions.  A wrong  application 
of  ink  or  colour  will  result  in  confusion  and 
mystification,  bat  not  enlightenment. 

The  walls  of  a cathedral  inoissd  with  Greek  or 
Latin  inscriptions,  although  very  agreeable  to 
the  savant,  would  be  mcompreheusible  to  the 
majority  of  people.  Words,  pregnant  with  im* 
portanoe,  which  ought  to  appeal  to  our  noblest 
sympathies,  would  bo  unheeded,  not  being  under, 
stood.  If  we  are  to  have  inscriptions,  let  them 
be  such  as  can  be  read  by  the  millions,  aud  not 
only  by  a favoured  few. 

The  adoption  of  such  a method  of  decoration 
would  truly  constitute  seriuons  in  stones,  aud  be 
conducive  to  mental  refiaement  and  elevation  of 
thought.  Theological,  scientific,  and  philosophical 
truisms  might  thus  bo  fixed  permanently  before 
the  public,  and  such  a system  might  develop  into 
no  mean  auxiliary  to  the  educational  sohemee 
which  have  marked  the  nineteenth  oentnry. 

In  arts,  we  should  do  well  to  imitate  as  far  as 
lies  iu  our  power  the  divine  example  shown  to  us 
in  Nature,  where  all  the  marvellous  beauties  are 
lavishly  displayed,  equally  for  the  gratification 
of  the  learned  aud  unlearned.  Does  the  fresh 
and  balmy  air  of  heaven  blow  upon  the  Hebrew 
scholar  and  refuse  to  cool  the  “ sweating  brow  ” 
of  the  labourer  ? Does  the  rose  store  up  its 
perfume  fur  the  botanist  alone,  and  deny  its 
grateful  fragrance  to  the  poor  and  wretched  ; or 
the  sun  to  shine  alike  upon  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  happy  and  the  discontented  ? Whilst 
fully  conscious  of  the  many  advantages  of  mural 
inscriptions,  I fail  to  discover  what  desirable 
result  would  follow  from  wrapping  in  a myste- 
rious and  impenetrable  shroud  the  sublime 
utterances  of  Scripture,  the  glorious  precepts  of 
philosophy,  and  the  grand  scientific  results  of 
human  enterprise. 

A good  selection  of  mural  inscriptions,  suit- 
able to  the  buildings  in  which  they  are  placed, 
would  be  a worthy  concession  to  the  public,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  stamp  arebiteotoro  with 
the  oharacteristics  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

James  Geo.  Buckle. 


Canterbury  Cathedral.  — Mr.  William 
Morris,  as  hou.  secretary  to  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  has  addressed 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral  a protest  from  the  committee  of  his  Society 
against  the  reported  intention  of  the  Dean  aud 
Chapter  to  remove  from  the  choir  the  ancient 
stalls.  The  Society  oonsiders  such  a course  of 
action  injurious  to  the  history  and  art  of  the 
country.  The  memorial  proceeds  : — “ The  So- 
ciety begs  to  point  out  that  this  woodwork  is 
remarkable  for  its  intrinsic  beauty,  and  although 
of  comparatively  late  date,  is  a noble  example  of 
the  art  of  its  period,  and  in  noway  interferes 
with,  but  rather  adds  to,  the  architectural  effect 
of  the  building.  It  is  stated  that  these  stalls 
conceal  portions  of  more  ancient  work,  part  of 
the  fittings  of  Prior  Eastry  ; but  as  the  work  of 
that  eminent  architect  is  left  in  a very  frag- 
mentary condition,  and  any  restoration  mnst  be, 
on  the  whole,  conjectural  ao  to  design,  and 
modern  as  to  workmanship,  the  Society  feels  that 
it  would  be  a loss,  rather  than  a gain,  to  remove, 
for  the  purpose  of  such  restoration,  a beautiful 
and  untouched  work  of  a former  age.  The  Society 
takes  this  opportunity  of  deprecating  any  attempt 
at  imitating  the  supposed  condition  of  the  choir 
at  any  past  period  of  its  history,  being  oonvinoed 
that,  however  lamentable  former  destruction  of 
ancient  fittings  and  decorations  may  have  been, 
the  restoration  of  them  is  impossible,  and  can 
only  lead  to  a condition  of  things  still  more 
grievous  to  all  lovers  of  art,  and  still  more 
destruotive  of  the  history  and  dignity  of  the 
cathedral.” 
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THE  BUILDER. 


EOYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Corpora- 
tion  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the  Hon.  Lyon 
Playfair  in  the  chair.  The  following  report  of 
the  Conncil  having  been  printed  and  circulated, 
was  taken  as  read  ; — 

for  the  maiotenance 
> 1876)  came  into  operation 

on  the  ,-Jrd  Feb.  last,  and  will  exorcise  a verv  important 
jnfluenco  on  the  prosperity  of  rho  uodertahine 
At  the  general  meeting  provided  for  by  the  Act,  held  in 
February  last,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  the  Cor- 
poration  the  estimates  for  the  current  year,  the  council 
considered  it  desirable  to  recommend  for  the  year  1877-S 
the  maiimtim  rate  of  21.  per  seat  lixed  by  the  Act,  and  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  general  meeting  for  that  amount 
The  meeting  passed  the  vote  without  a division,  and  the 
whole  of  the  rate  due  from  the  seat-holders  has  now  been 
collected,  with  the  exception  of  about  I20t.  which  is  partly 
due  on  seats  held  by  trustees  and  proprietors  who  aro  at 
present  absent  from  England. 

The  accounts  are  not  yet  materially  affected  by  this 
levy,  the  larger  portion  of  the  amount  collected  being 
still  in  the  bands  of  the  trustees  appointed  for  its  expendi- 
ture under  the  Act.  ^ 

Since  the  30th  of  June,  1S7G.  thirly-eigbt  important 
concerts  and  oratorios  have  been  held  in  the  Hall  - eleven 
of  the  oratorios  were  given  by  the  Royal  Albert  Hall 
Choral  8o_ciety,  which,  for  the  first  time  since  its  forma- 
lion  in  18/1,  has  proved  itself  to  be  self-supporting.  In 
order  to  secure  these  performances,  a guarantee  fund, 
promoted  by  certain  members  of  your  council  and  others 
was  provided  to  hold  the  Choral  Society  harmless  So 
tar,  however,  from  a resort  to  this  fund  being  necessary, 
a profit  was  realised,  which  has  been  devoted  bv  the 
guarantors  towards  the  formation  of  a new  library. 

The  most  Dotewortby  musical  event  during  the  year  in 
connexion  with  the  Hall,  and  indeed  in  this  country,  has 
been  the  Warner  i oitival,  which  took  place  in  May  last 
Eight  concerts,  at  which  music  composed  eieluaiyely  by 
Herr  ^\  agner  was  performed,  and  conducted  by  the  dis- 
tiDguished  composerhimself,  were  given.  The  result  has 
been  considered  brilliantly  successful  from  a musicalpoint 
Tu  it‘^’^’  aausfactory  to  all  the  parties  concerned 

Efforls  hare  been  made  to  utilise  different  parts  of  the 
buiicliog  since  the  last  annual  meeting. 

I’wo  bazaars  for  charitable  purposes,  and  an  exhibition 
of  elementary  needlework,  have  been  held  in  the  east  lec- 
ture theatre  and  the  cniah-rooma.  The  competitive  models 
Iir  the  Byron  national  testimonial  have  been  exhibited  in 
the  west  crush-rooms,  and  a grand  bazaar  has  been  held 
ID  the  arena  of  the  Hsll. 

higher  local  examination  for  women  at 
which  .3o  candidates  entered  for  examination,  was  held 
in  the  lecture  theatres  of  the  Hall  at  the  same  time  that  a 
bazaar  was  being  carried  on  in  the  arena,  and  served  to 
show  that  independent  use  of  different  parts  of  the  build- 
ing may  bo  made  at  the  same  time  without  inconyenience. 

It  13  to  tho  extended  use  of  the  Hsll  and  the  apartments 
and  spacious  galleries  attached,  that  your  conneU  direct 
their  continuous  attention,  and  with  regard  to  which  they 
invite  the  earnest  co-operation  of  members  of  the  corpo- 
r.tiOD.  The  vari.ms  directions  in  which  the  building 
might  be  maile  available  to  the  great  advanta'^e  of  the 
public  and  the  corporation  have  been  pointed  out  in  ore 
vious  reports,  and  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  institution. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  subieets  on  which  the 
council  have  to  report  is  the  establishment  of  the  fact 
that  the  Hall  can  be  used,  with  singular  adyantage.  for 
the  purpose  of  lyge  meetings  for  lectures  and  add/esses. 
An  experimental  soanding-board,  on  the  principle  of  the 
one  now  lu  use  at  Sr.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  was  made  at  the 
BuggcHion  of  a member  of  your  council,  aud  with  the 
valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  Penrose,  surveyor  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  ol  St.  Paul’s,  who  generously  gave  time  and 
aiteutiou  t"  the  work.  At  a gathering,  held  in  aid  of  the 
Home  for  Little  Boys  at  Farningham,  in  Kent,  speeches 
of  considerable  length  were  made.  The  result  proved  that 
speakers  can  use  their  voices  in  the  Hall  wi.hout  fatigue, 
and  that  an  audience  ol  from  7,tOj  to  8,000  persons  can  be 
satisfactorily  addressed.  ‘ 

Tho  council  are  ready  to  afford  facilities  to  any  com- 
petent  lecturers  on  science,  literature,  or  art  who  may 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Hall 
AKinaergarten  elais,  on  the  model  of  those  in  vogue 
in  Germany,  has  been  established  in  one  of  the  crush-rooms 
on  the  balcony  fioor. 

Negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  use.  as  an  art 
studio  and  class-room,  of  rooms  on  the  balcony  floor,  and 
It  18  confidently  hoped  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  per- 
minent  general  utilisation  of  all  available  epace  in  the 
building  lor  the  legicimato  purposes  for  which  the  Hall 
was  built. 

In  cimjanotion  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
Saturday  organ  recitals,  under  the  direction  of  Dr 
btaiiier.  wcro  given,  bat  have  been  temporarily  disconi 
tinue.i,  in  consequence  of  the  Hall  being  engaged  for 
concerts  on  Saturdays.  It  is  intended  to  give  recitals  on 
Mondays. 

A series  of  Sunday  organ  performances,  by  Mr  H H 
fetatham,  who  generou  ly  offered  Lis  services,  has  beeii 
commenced,  and  will  be  continued  through  July, 

, Hereafter  agreeable  performances  may  doubtless  be 
looked  for  in  connexion  with  the  National  Training  School 
tor  Music,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  this  corpo- 

One  great  need  for  the  collection  and  dispersion  of  such 
large  audiences  as  the  Albert  Hall  will  contain,  ia  the 
provision  of  some  improved  means  of  communication 
between  the  Hall  aud  the  present  underground  railways 
The  cooncU  are  glad,  therefore,  to  find  that  a scheme  for 
coneetiDg  the  two  by  a branch  line  has  taken  a precise 
shape,  and  will  be  lacilitated  by  her  Majesty’s  Commis- 
Bionera  for  the  Exhibition  of  1951.  Such  aid  as  the  council 
can  properly  give,  after  careful  examination  of  the  scheme 
they  will  consider  it  their  duty  to  afford.  ’ 

[The  balance-sheet,  made  up  and  audited  to  the  3‘th 
of  Jure,  allowed  that  a certain  amount  of  outstanding 
liabilities  had  been  paid  off  during  the  year.] 

Public  complaints  are  sometimes  made  that  there  are  as 
0“  credit  side  of  the  account. 

It  the  Hall  had  been  buUt  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-pavers 
toe  public  might  have  reason  to  complain,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Albert  Hall  was  built  by  a body  of 
co-operation  with  her  Majesty's  Commis- 
moners  of  1951),  who  participated  in  the  wish  of  his  Royal 
HifehneEB  the  late  Pnuce  Consort,  that  South  Kensiogtoo 


should  be  the  site  of  a group  of  buildings  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  science  and  art.  The  majority  of  those  who 
became  propnetors,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  scarcely 
looked  for  any  personal  retorn,  their  sole  object  was  to 
erect,  as  they  have  done,  a noble  building  fitted  for  State 
receptions,  for  the  gathering  to’ether  oflarge  audiences 
lor  purposes  conneded  with  science  and  art,  and  for  afford- 
ing to  the  people  increased  means  of  healthful  and  ele- 
vaiing  gratification  ; while  at  the  same  time  it  might  be  as 
safely  said  that  the  proprietors  hare  received  a full  and 
complete  return  for  the  money  invested. 

The  council  will  not  relax  their  efforts  to  increase  the 
opportonilies  for  enjoyment  and  to  make  the  usefulness 
and  importance  of  the  Hall  more  and  more  felt,  and  they 
again  earnestly  invite  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  tLe  public.  ^ 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  who  briefly 
addressed  the  meeting,  the  Report  wag  received. 

Mr.  Edgar  Bowring,  C.B.,  moved,  and  it  was 
ultimately  resolved, — 

" That,  by  virtue  of  the  power  given  to  the  Corporation 
by  clause -O  of  the  Constitution  to  alter  the  day  of  the 
ordinary  annual  general  meeting,  that  meeting  shall 
henceforward  be  held  on  the  same  day  as  the  annual 
meeting  for  the  assessment  of  the  seat- rate  provided 
for  by  Clause  4 of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  Act,  1876 
viz.,  at  some  time  in  [tho  month  of  February.’—the 
hrst  of  such  altered  ordinary  annual  general  meetings  being 
held  in  February,  1978.”  * 

Ou  the  motion  of  Mr.  Godwin,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  unanimously  re-elected  President. 
Sir  H.  A.  Hoot,  C.B.,  and  Mr.  Reed,  C.B.,  were 
elected  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Council;  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  moved  by  Dr. 
Mouat,  closed  the  proceedings. 


COMPLETION  OF  A NEW  DOCK  AT 
FLEETWOOD. 

The  port  of  Fleetwood,  in  Lancashire,  ia  about 
to  be  placed  in  a much  more  favourable  position 
for  both  foreign  and  coastwise  shipping  than  it-has 
hitherto  enjoyed.  AUhongh  vessels  of  the  largest 
burthen  can  enter  the  tarbour,— the  channel  at 
Fleetwood  being  deeper  than  that  of  the  Mersey 
at  Liverpool,— the  ehipping  trade  between 
foreign  ports  and  Fleetwood  has,  np  to  the  pre- 
sent  time,  been  of  a limited  character,  owing  to 
the  want  of  dock  accommodation.  This  has,  at 
length,  been  supplied  by  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  who,  in  conjanc- 
tion  with  the  London  and  North-Western  Com- 
pany, are  the  lessees  of  the  railway  between 
Preston  and  Fleetwood.  During  the  last  four 
years  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Company 
have  been  engaged  in  constrnctiog  a new  dock 
and  warehouses  at  Fleetwood,  and  the  works 
have  just  been  finished,  water  having  been  ad- 
mitted  into  the  dock  within  the  last  few  days, 
and  it  ia  expected  that  it  will  be  opened  for 
general  shipping  purposes  about  the  close  of  the 
present  month.  The  dock  is  1,000  ft.  in  length, 
and  400  ft.  in  width,  and  contains  a water  area 
10  acres  in  extent.  The  dock  is  34  ft.  9 inches 
in  depth,  and  the  walls  are  of  great  strength, 
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being  14  ft.  in  thickness  at  the  base,  gradually  consuraption  of  the  lungs  ? If  it 

dimioiahing  to  5 ft.,  which  is  the  width  of  the  these  doomed  workers  that  n 
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dimiDiahing  to  5 ft.,  which  is  the  width  of  the 
coping.  At  the  sooth  end  there  is  an  outlet 
oommunioating  with  a timber-pond  15  acres  in 
extent.  The  wharfage  in  connexion  with  the 
dock  is  very  extensive,  being  2,600  ft.  in  length, 
and  on  the  west  side  of  the  dock  large  ware- 
houses in  three  blocks  have  been  erected,  each 
block  being  320  ft.  long  and  60  ft.  wide.  Doable 
lines  of  railway  encircle  the  dock,  which  are  like- 
wise  extended  to  the  back  of  the  warehouses, 
and  connected  with  the  main  line  from  Fleet- 
wood  to  Preston  and  the  principal  towns  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire.  The  entire  length  of 
these  several  lines  of  railway,  with  their  sidings, 
around  the  dock,  is  upwards  of  eight  miles! 
There  is  also  a lock  250  ft.  in  length  and  60  ft.  in 
width,  connecting  the  dock  with  the  estuary  of 
the  river  Wyre.  The  ordinary  water-level  of  the 
spnog  tides  will  give  a depth  of  24  ft.  on  the 
lock. sills ; but,  as  the  tides  frequently  rise  to 
30  ft.,  the  depth  will  be  sometimes  as  much  as 
26  ft.  on  the  sills.  About  400  artisans  have 
been  employed  during  the  progress  of  the  works, 
which  will  cost  upwards  of  200,000Z.  It  is  fully 
expected  that  the  openiog  of  this  new  dock  will 
be  followed  by  the  establishment  of  an  important 
shipping  trade  between  Fleetwood  and  the 
American  and  Canadian  ports,  and  that  cotton 
and  timber  for  the  mannfactnring  districts  will 
be  largely  imported  from  America  vi6.  Fleetwood. 


THE  SANITARY  INSTITUTE. 

At  a meeting  of  this  Institute,  in  the  tht 
of  the  Royal  Institution  last  week,  an  adi 
was  delivered,  by  Dr.  Richardson,  on  ‘ 
Political,  Medical,  and  Social  Aspects  of  Fi 
Sanitary  Science,”  and  also  to  give  a weL 
to  Professor  M.  A.  Chevallier,  President  o: 
Sooiote  Fran^aise  d’Hygifene,  and  several  n 
bers  of  that  society  who  had  been  ele 
members  of  this  Institute.  In  the  course  c 
Dr.  Richardson  urged  the  necessity  for  a h< 
department  of  the  State  exclusively  devott 
the  health  of  the  people,  and  another  poin 
pressed  was  the  necessity  of  having  a digei 
all  practical  sanitary  laws,  so  prepared  that 
person  of  intelligence  could  understand  tl 
Then,  in  the  future  of  sanitary  soienoe, 
politician  must  come  forward  more  resole 
than  ho  had  yet  done,  in  order  to  secure  for  t 
he  governs  three  requisites, — pure  water, 
food,  pure  air.  It  was  utterly  hopeless  to  t 
to  companies  in  a matter  of  such  vital  mor 
as  the  supply  of  water.  It  was  equally  hopt 
to  trust  to  the  tindirected  action  of  local  au 
rities.  If  we  trusted  to  such  agencies  for 
collection  and  delivery  of  letters  by  post, 
any  one  suppose  that  the  results  of  our  prei 
postage  system  would  be  attained  ? Yet, 
portant  as  intercommunication  by  letter  ii 
was  leas  important  than  the  supply  in 
quantity  and  pure  quality  of  that  vital  1 
which  makes  up  three  parts  out  of  four  of  ei 
human  organism,  and  which  was  wanted 
much  by  the  millions  who  never  receive  a le 
as  by  the  millions  who  do.  In  this  polit 
part  of  “ sanitation,”  the  Government  must 
one  of  two  things.  It  must  either  produi 
process  or  processes  for  pure  water  supply, 
insist  on  every  local  authority  carrying  out 
proper  method;  or  it  must, — and  this  would 
far  better, — take  the  whole  matter  into  its  c 
hands,  so  that  under  its  supreme  direction  ev 
living  creature  should,  without  fail,  receive 
first  necessity  of  healthy  life  in  the  condit 
fitted  for  the  necessities  of  all  who  live.  At 
pure  air,  there  was  no  practical  legislation 
any  kind.  The  air  of  our  large  towns  i 
charged  with  smoke  and  impurity.  The  nit 
our  great  factories  was  charged  with  dusts  wl 
destroy  life  with  the  precision  of  a deadly  a 
Dr.  PurdoD,  one  of  the  certifying  surgeons  un 
the  Factory  Acts,  reports  that  in  flax-work 
factories  under  bis  care  the  carders,  who  are 
females,  if  they  get  a carding-machine  at  aixt< 
years,  generally  die  at  thirty  years.  Could  a 
fact  be  more  terrible  than  snob  a fact,  that  a j 
of  sixteen  should  have  to  live  by  an  occupat 
that  will  bring  her  existence  to  an  end  in  fou  ' 
years,  and  to  that  end  with  all  the  proI< 
wasting,  sleeplessness,  sufferiog,  incident  t' 
disease  consaraption  of  the  lungs  ? ;i- 


close  of  fourteen  years’  work  the  majorit 
them  were  taken  forth  and  shot  dead  ic 
instant,  their  fate  were  infinitely  better  tba 
is.  The  heart  of  the  nation  would  thu; 
aroused,  and  the  law  in  all  its  majesty  wool' 
put  ia  operation  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
crime  and  to  punish  the  offenders.  Yet,  • 
after  year  as  terrible  an  offence  goes  on, 
because  the  result  of  it  is  hiddou  in  the  s 
room  there  is  no  arrest  of  its  progress,  no  puu 
ment  for  its  commission. 


Builders’  Benevolent  Institution.— The 
general  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  and 
donors  of  this  charity  will  be  held  at  Willis’s 
Rooms  on  the  26th  July,  to  receive  the  report  for 
the  past  year,  and  to  elect  president,  treasurer, 
directors,  and  auditors  for  next  year. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEl 
For  some  of  the  original  communications 
and  discussed  at  the  ordinary  meetings  at 
the  students’  meetings,  and  for  other  pa 
selected  for  publication  without  reading,  du 
tbo  past  twelve  months,  the  Council  have  awa 
the  following  premiums Watt  Medals 
Telford  Premiums  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Beaumont 
Mr.  W.  C.  Unwin,  for  papers  on  " The  Frac 
of  Railway  Tires”  and  “The  Resiatanc 
Boiler  Floes  to  Collapse”;  Telford  Premi 
for  papers  on  “ Street  Tramways,”  by 
Robinson  Souttar;  “The  Testing  of  Port 
Cement,”  by  Mr.  I.  J.  Mann;  “The  Emissio 
Heat  by  Hot- water  Pipes,”  by  Mr.  W.  Ander, 
“The  River  Thames,”  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Redu 
“ The  Transmission  of  Power,”  by  Mr. 
Robinson ; “ The  Repairs  and  Renewals  of  L 
motives,”  by  Mr.  A.  McDonnell;  and  on  “ 
Japan  Lights,”  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Bronton ; w 
the  Manby  Premium  has  been  adjudged  to 
C.  Norman  Bjzalgette  for  his  paper  on  “ 
Sewage  Question.”  A Miller  Soholarshif 
40Z.  a year,  tenable  for  three  years,  hag  t 
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owed  npoa  Mr.  Percy  K.  Alleo,  for  his  com. 
.ioation  on  “Machine  Toole,”  and  Miller 
68  have  been  given  to  the  following 
lents  : — Mesera.  Arthnr  Cameron  Hixrtzig, 
ties  Graham  Smith,  Richard  John  Gifford 
d,  Nicholas  Watte,  William  James  Chalk, 
John  Charles  Maokay. 


WROUGHT-IRON  GIRDER  WORK. 

Ie  recently  mentioned  an  interesting  paper 
wrought-iron  girder  work  which  was  read 
Mr.  0.  Graham  Smith,  president  of  the  Liver- 
1 Engineering  Society,  at  a meeting  of  that 
)oiation  on  the  20bh  nit.  In  the  course  of 
discussion  which  followed, 

Ir.  Hadleston  wished  to  know  on  what 
hority  the  author  spoke  so  favourably  of 
erioan  bridges  j for,  from  the  descriptions 
t reached  us  of  their  failure,  he  would  infer 
t a greater  strain  was  pub  upon  them  than 
u usually  allowed  in  this  country. 

Ir.  Vernon  Petherick  thought  one  point  of 
at  importance  in  the  design  of  wrought* 
i girders  had  nob  been  mentioned  in  Mr. 
iham  Smith’s  paper  : that  was,  so  arranging 
riveting  that  the  whole  or  greater  part 
Id  be  done  by  machine-riveting,  thus  en. 
ing  nob  only  better  work,  bub  a great  saving 
;ost. 

Ir.  Clauchy  said  that  as  regarded  the  com- 
ative  advantages  of  pin  and  riveted  joints, 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  former  in 
V countries  and  remote  situations,  where  the 
curing  and  transport  of  oumbersome  ma. 
nery  was  a matter  of  serious  consideration 
I expense. 

Jr.  Wilkinson  Squire  quite  agreed  with  what 
author  bad  said  in  regard  to  having  an 
peotor  to  look  after  the  oonatruotion  of  iron- 
rk.  He  had  had  some  experience  in  ironwork, 

1 was  fully  of  opinion  that  the  imperfections 
workmanship  could  alone  be  detected  and 
ledied  by  a working  inspector  being  always 
the  ground. 

Ir.  Maginnis  was  of  opinion  that  the  question 
piece-work  mentioned  in  the  paper  was 
lerving  of  special  attention  in  all  riveted  iron- 
rk.  He  thought  it  should,  if  possible,  be 
.irely  abolished,  as  although  adopted  by  con- 
otors  on  pnrely  eoonomioaligrounds, it  inmost 
les  turned  out  to  be  eventually  the  most  ox- 
isive.  He  instanceil  a ease  of  an  iron  vessel 
about  500  tons  register.  This  vessel  made 
)'  coasting  voyage,  and  the  iron  deck  was 
ud  to  be  sagging  down  with  the  deck-load  of 
il  which  she  was  carrying,  and  she  was  also 
ind  to  be  making  water  to  a serious  extent, 
entering  the  hold  to  make  an  examination 
saw  daylight  through  one  of  the  rivet  boles 
the  side  of  the  vessel  under  the  stringer  plate } 

1 rivet  was  there,  but  daylight  was  there  also, 
w of  the  other  rivets  were  found  to  bo  pro- 
•ly  up  at  the  head,  and  in  several  oases  the 
ids  were  upwards  of  a quarter  of  an  inch  from 
» plate.  This  vessel  was  plated,  riveted,  and 
Lirely  built  by  piece-work,  and  afeer  the  report 
the  survey  ff  cost  npwards  of  3,0001.  to  pub 
r in  a seaworthy  state.  Another  instanoe  of 
) serious  and  false  economy  of  the  system  had 
jently  been  found  in  two  of  the  largest  steamers 
.ding  to  this  port,  they  having  after  a few 
yages  to  be  put  into  dry  dock  and  have  ex- 
aeive  repairs  done  to  them  at  a cost  of  some 
uusaoda  of  pounds.  One  Arm  of  shipbuilders 
10  rank  very  high  for  the  strength  of  their 
ssels,  knowing  the  defective  work  done  by 
jce-work,  entirely  ignore  it  in  riveting  the 
ells  of  ships.  These  facts  he  thought  sufBoient 
fully  prove  how  much  piece-work  should  be 
ndemned,  as  even  under  the  moat  minute 
speotion  the  dangers  of  the  system  are  scarcely 
be  avoided. 

Mr.  Henry  Turner  said  that  during  his  expe- 
jnce  of  riveted  work  for  boilers,  ships,  and 
rders,  he  had  found  very  little  difference  in  the 
ality  of  riveting  done  by  piece-work  as  corn- 
red  with  that  paid  by  the  day.  He  thought  a 
)rkman  inclined  to  be  oareleas  would  be  so, 
wever  he  might  be  paid.  In  piece-work  the 
)rkman  outs  out  and  makes  good  all  bad 
reting  at  his  own  expense;  in  day-work  he 
es  this  at  the  master’s  cost.  This,  in  his 
inion,  quite  counterbalanced  the  extra  care  and 
3ger  time  that  might  be  spent  upon  day-work, 
his  opinion  the  great  secret  for  prodnoing 
od  work  was  supervision.  Manufacturers  pay 
sir  men  for  sound  work,  and  are  anxious  to 
pply  their  customers  with  the  same  for  their 
rn  sake,  as  they  have  a great  deal  to  lose  and 


nothing  to  gain  by  sending  out  bad  work. 
Referring  to  the  remarks  made  by  the  last 
speaker  about  the  bad  quality  of  riveting  in  the 
hull  of  a steamer,  which  was  found  to  be  in  a 
very  leaky  condition  after  a few  voyages,  and 
requiring  extensive  and  costly  repairs  before 
she  could  be  placed  on  her  station,  he  could 
endorse  this  statement,  for  he  happened  to  have 
been  with  the  firm  who  executed  the  repairs ; 
but  he  considered  this  state  of  things  to  be  more 
due  to  faulty  design  than  workmanship.  The 
weakness  was  in  the  ship  herself,  as  she 
had  been  built  with  the  frames  and  deck-beams 
continuous,  and  with  a large  radius,  say  between 
5 fc.  and  6 ft.,  at  their  junction,  and  without  the 
strengthening  courses  and  gussets. 

Mr.  Alexander  Ross  complimented  the  author 
on  the  very  practical  and  instructive  paper  he 
had  just  read.  Alluding  to  bis  remarks  on  the 
effects  of  temperature  on  ironwork  and  the 
cambering  of  bridges  under  a hot  snu,  he 
believed  that  at  the  testing  of  one  of  the  tubular 
bridges  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  a 
similar  effect  had  been  observed.  The  loading 
of  the  bridge  had  been  commenced  early  in  the 
morning  and  occupied  the  first  part  of  the  day. 
The  depression  of  the  girder  was  eagerly  watched 
for,  bnt,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  instead  of  being 
depressed  the  girder  was  aotnally  rising  in  the 
centre  as  the  load  increased.  This  was  very 
puzzling,  but  the  explanation  was  arrived  at  that 
the  temperature  was  low  when  the  loading 
commenced,  and  there  being  at  noon  a bright 
sun  it  increased  considerably.  The  top  flange 
being  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays  expanded  more 
than  the  underside,  which  was  shaded  by  itself, 
thus  having  the  effect  of  cambering  the  bridge. 
He  thought,  from  his  experience  in  railway  work, 
that  iron  oxide  paint  formed  a reliable  and  cheap 
substitute  for  red  lead. 

Mr.  Graham  Smith,  in  reply,  said  he  thought 
the  few  failures  of  bridges  which  took  place  in 
America  should  by  no  means  be  taken  as  ground 
on  which  to  condemn  the  whole  system  of  bridge, 
building  in  that  country.  It  usually  happened 
that,  when  the  break-downs  came  to  be  inquired 
into,  it  was  found  such  sbruotnres  departed  very 
considerably  from  recognised  American  practice. 
As  to  factors  of  safety  being  less  in  America 
than  in  England,  he  was  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  greater,  10,000  per  square  inch 
in  tension  and  8,000  (varying  slightly  vvith 
design)  per  square  inch  in  compression  being, 
so  far  as  he  was  aware,  'the  usual  strains  calcu- 
lated to  be  put  upon  wrought  iron  in  the  United 
States.  With  reference  lo  Mr.  Pethecick’s 
remarks,  hia  only  reason  for  not  touching  on 
machine-riveting,  and  speaking  more  fully  on 
the  question  of  punched  and  drilled  work,  was 
that  time  would  not  permit  of  hia  doing  so.  He, 
nevertheless,  fully  appreciated  the  value  of 
maohine-x'iveting  as  not  only  giving  more  econo- 
mical, but  very  much  better,  work  than  hand- 
riveting,  and  he  looked  forward  to  the  day  when 
such  machines  as  Tweddell’a  portable  hydraulic 
riveter  should  supersede,  to  a great  extent, 
manual  labour.  As  regarded  the  economy  to 
be  effected  by  the  use  of  machines,  a short 
time  since  he  saw  130  rivets,  f in.  diameter, 
pub  in  an  angle-iron  beam,  in  ordinary  work,  in 
half  an  hour  by  one  machine  j the  labour  em- 
ployed to  do  this  was  that  of  two  men  conducting 
the  riveting,  one  nipper  working  the  machine, 
one  carrying  rivets  and  drifting,  and  one  beating 
rivets.  The  whole  of  their  wages  would  amount 
to  about  the  same  as  the  wages  paid  to  a gang 
of  riveters,  who  would  be  restricted  by  their 
club  rules  to  180  rivets  of  the  same  diameter  for 
a day’s  work. 


Burning  of  a Theatre. — A fire  broke  out 
on  Monday  morning  on  the  premises  of  the 
Rotunda  Theatre,  at  the  north  end  of  Liver- 
pool.  Soon  after  it  was  discovered  the  fire 
asenmed  large  proportions,  and  in  the  course 
of  about  four  hours  the  theatre  was  completely 
destroyed.  The  fire  seems  to  have  originated 
near  the  stage,  whence  it  spread  to  the  boxes, 
galleries,  pit,  and  roof,  which  were  all  in  flames 
when  the  firemen  arrived.  The  bar-room,  billiard- 
rooms,  and  a bed  room  were  saved,  but  the  only 
portions  of  the  theatre  proper  that  remain  are 
the  outer  walla.  The  fire  was  fortunately  con- 
fined to  the  theatre,  and  was  extinguished  about 
ten  o’clock.  The  building  is  to  a great  extent 
insured  in  the  Liverpool,  London,  and  Globe, 
the  Northern  Insurance  Company,  and  the  Atlas 
Company.  The  Rotunda,  which  was  the  only 
theatre  at  the  north  end  of  the  town,  had  only 
recently  been  renovated. 


ATTEMPTED  SALE  OF  KENSINGTON 
HOUSE. 

Me.  Albert  Grant's  House,  described  in 
our  pages  some  time  ago,  was  pub  up  for  sale 
at  the  Mart,  on  Friday,  the  6th  iusb.,  by 
Mr.  R.  C.  Driver,  and  was  ultimately  bought  in 
at  165,0001.  The  auctioneer  said  nearly  200,0001. 
had  been  expended  on  the  building,  and  the  land 
had  cost  100.0001.  more,  about  seven  acres,  free- 
hold. He  said  he  bad  sold  some  neighbouring 
land,  near  Mr.  Millais’s  house,  at  100,0001.  an 
acre,  and  the  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition 
of  1851  had  let  one  piece  of  land  with  70  ft. 
frontage  to  Mr.  Samuel  for  700J.  a year,  while 
half  an  acre  opposite  was  let  at  a rent  which, 
capitalised,  would  give  the  price  of  lOO.OOOi.  an 
acre.  That  would  give  some  idea  of  the  value  of 
land  in  South  Kensington, 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  AND 

THE  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE  SCHEME. 

A CIRCULAR  has  just  been  issned  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  in  reference 
to  the  proposal  of  the  City  Companies  to  establish 
a technical  college  within  the  Palace  grounds. 
In  this  circular  he  states  that  if  such  an  insti. 
tntion  for  the  promotion  of  technical  education 
as  is  contemplated  by  the  City  Companies  is  to 
be  of  any  practical  use,  there  must  not  only  be 
a central  college  for  instruction,  but  extensive 
museums  and  workshops.  To  provide  a site 
large  enough  for  these  purposes  within  the  City 
bounds,  either  as  had  been  suggested  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  or  elsewhere,  would  be 
scarcely  possible,  or,  if  possible,  would  require 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  be  enormously  expen- 
sive.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  years  before  such 
a site  could  be  found  and  purchased,  and  the 
necessary  buildings  erected  upon  it.  Ho  then 
adds  that  tho  Crystal  Palace  Company  havo 
already  begun  this  work,  and  with  considerable 
success.  They  have  a school  of  practical  engi. 
neering,  in  which  youths  are  prepared  for  the 
workshops  and  offices  of  our  great  firms.  There 
is  also  an  excellent  school  of  art  and  science, 
and  it  is  a centre  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
local  examinations.  There  is,  too,  an  extensive 
technological  moseum,  under  the  superintendence 
of,  and  chiefly  collected  by.  Dr.  David  Simpson 
Price,  The  collection  is  housed  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Palace,  and  the  company  has  a very  large 
space  in  the  adjoining  galleries,  which  they 
could  offer  to  the  City  Companies  for  their  pro. 
posed  collections,  while,  in  the  basement,  they 
could  provide  space  for  the  collections  of  machi- 
nery and  heavy  articles,  and  for  workshops. 
With  those  facilities,  each  guild  might  secure  its 
own  separate  portion  of  space,  and  they  would, 
at  the  same  time,  be  all  under  the  same  roof, 
and  side  by  side. 


ST.  JOHN’S  CHURCHYARD, 
WATERLOO.ro  AD. 

ITS  SANITARY  CONDITION. 

A NOVEL  objection,  on  sanitary  gronnds,  was 
urged  at  the  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Vestry 
last  week,  to  the  conversion  of  St.  John’s  Church. 
yard,  Waterloo-read,  into  a garden.  A petition 
was  read  from  the  vicar,  churchwardens,  and 
parishioners,  soliciting  the  assistance  of  the 
Vestry  in  providing  the  amount  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  improvements  in  converting 
the  disused  burial-ground  into  a public  garden 
for  the  quiet  recreation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district.  Mr.  Duncan  said  he  had  relations 
buried  in  the  ground,  and  decidedly  objected 
to  the  grave-stones  being  interfered  with.  On 
sanitary  grounds  he  was  opposed  to  snoh  a 
ground  being  converted  into  a garden.  Mr. 
Charles  White,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  that 
a neglected  churchyard  was  more  disrespectful 
to  the  relatives  of  persons  bnried  there  than 
it  oonld  possibly  be  to  know  that  the  place  had 
been  made  into  a decent  garden.  He  bad  often 
wondered  why  churchyards  in  the  metropolis 
should  have  been  allowed  to  get  into  that  dread- 
ful  condition  in  whioh  some  had,  including  this 
one  of  St.  John’s,  whioh  some  timo  ago  was 
little  better  than  a receptacle  for  dead  oats  and 
dogs,  and  refuse  of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Mills 
observed  that  he  coold  nob  understand  Mr. 
Duncan  objecting  to  the  conversion  of  the 
churchyard  on  .sanitary  grounds.  The  planting 
of  trees  in  the  place  surely  was  not  objectionable 
from  a sanitary  point  of  view ; and  he  instanced 
the  improvements  of  this  character  which  had 
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been  effected  in  Sfc.  Panoras  and  other  parishes 
in  the  metropolis.  The  vestry  as  a body  was 
in  favour  of  oomplying  with  the  reqnest,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  refer  the  petition  to  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  to  take  into  consideration 
the  beat  method  of  carrying  ont  the  wishes  of  the 
vicar  and  pariahioners. 


A HIGH-LEVEL  BRIDGE  IMPROVEMENT 
IN  LIVERPOOL. 

The  corporation  of  Liverpool  have  jnat  re. 
solved  upon  a very  important  street  improve, 
meet.  At  their  meeting  last  week  the  improve, 
ment  committee  recommended  that  the  council 
should  approve  the  continuation  of  William 
Brown.street  upon  the  high  level  to  the  junction 
of  Mancheater.street  and  Dale.street,  and  the 
widening  of  Dale-street  on  the  south  side  be. 
tween  Manchester-street  and  Crosshall.street. 
William  Brown-street  is  situated  between  St. 
George  s Hall  and  the  Free  Library  and  new 
Art  Gallery,  and  leads  on,  by  way  of  Dale-street, 
dmect  to  the  town-hall,  the  Exchange,  and  the 
river,  the  passenger  cross  traffic  of  which  is 
enormous.^  Mr.  Alderman  Hubback,  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  recommendation,  said  that 
no  moreimportantimprovemeotcould  be  brought 
before  the  council  than  the  erection  of  this  high, 
level  bridge,  which  would  be  not  only  an  orna- 
ment to  the  town,  but  a great  benefit  to  the 
masses  who  had  to  come  from  the  eastern  part 
of  the  town  to  its  business  parts  and  the  river. 

Picton,  in  supporting  the  reoommendation, 
said  that  the  proposed  high-level  bridge  would 
supply  a want  which  had  long  been  felt  in  Liver- 
pool, — facility  of  communication,  or  means  to 
pass  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another.  It 
would  give  access  from  the  eastward  part  of  the 
town,  and  would  equal  anything  of  the  kind  in 
any  town  in  the  kingdom,  and  would  be  to  Liver- 
pool  what  the  Holborn  Viaduct  was  to  London. 
Mr.  Whitby  (formerly  mayor)  observed  that 
while  not  opposing  the  proposal,  it  must  be  evi- 
dent  to  all  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  high-level 
bridge  would  bo  attended  with  an  enormous  ex- 
pense,  as  there  would  be  immense  claims  for 
compensation.  The  question  was,  whether  it 
was  nob  more  of  an  ornamental  character,  though 
he  admitted  it  would  be  useful  to  a great  extent 
in  bringing  people  from  the  east  end  of  the  town. 
The^  recommendation  was  adopted,  and  the 
engineer  and  surveyor  was  directed  to  prepare 
plans  and  estimates. 


IRON  PAVING. 

By  permission  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
of  the  city  of  London,  a portion  of  the  new  wood 
paving  in  Beeoh-street  has  been  charged  with 
iron  (3  owt.  to  the  square  yard),  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, to  increase  the  durability  of  wood  and 
preserve  and  protect  it  from  heavy  racking 
traffic,  and  to  test  the  practicability  of  securing 
small  blocks  of  iron  without  framework,  and  so 
as  to  deaden  the  noise  and  counteract  the  other 
disadvantages  of  metal  as  hitherto  applied. 

The  ordinary  wood-paving  blocks  are  bevelled 
by  machinery  on  the  upper  and  lower  edges,  and 
between  each  row  is  laid  a row  of  cast-iron 
blocks  of  double-wedged  section,  thicker  at  the 
upper  and  lower  surfaces  than  in  the  centre,  so 
as  to  fit  mechanically  between  the  bevelled  wood 
blocks  which,  on  section,  are  thicker  in  the 
centre  than  at  the  upper  and  lower  snrfaces. 
The  iron  blocks  weigh  161b.  each,  are  rounded 
and  serrated  on  surface  for  foothold,  and  per. 
forated  for  grouting  material,  and  are  bedded  in 
sand  on  the  ordinary  concrete  bed. 

The  designer  and  patentee  (Mr.  Dennison, 
architect)  maintains  that  the  cost,  though  heavy 
at  first,  will  not,  in  the  long  run,  exceed  either 
granite,  wood,  or  aspholte. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

SiB, — You  are  always  ready  to  give  doe  pub- 
lioity  to  a pnblio  grievance;  may  I ask  you  to 
note  one  of  mine  and  others  ? It  is  this,— that 
in  the  British  Museum  "antiquity”  galleries 
there  are  but  a very  few  seats,  and  they  are 
inirnovable,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
getting  from  them  just  the  point  of  sight  you 
need  when  drawing  from  or  studying  an  antique 
iibjeoL  May  I therefore  suggest  through  you 
that  a few  light  cane  chairs  should  be  placed  in  . 
these  galleries,  so  that,— beiny  movable,— they 
coold  be  so  placed  as  to  oatoh  the  point  of  sight 
needed  ? It  would  be  a great  boon  to  students. 

A Student  of  ANTiquiTT. 


RAMSGATE  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  our  volume  for  1869  we  suggested  some 
improvements  desirable  for  Ramsgate.*  We 
pointed  out,  inter  alia,  the  great  want  there  was 
of  a road  from  the  sands  to  the  top  of  East  Cliff. 
Such  a road  has  now  been  completed,  and  was 
opened  last  week.  The  improvements  in  ques- 
tion  have  been  designed  and  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Edmund  F . Davis,  who  has  recently  purchased 
the  Contts  Estate  at  Ramsgate,  which  includes 
the  cliffs  lying  between  the  Granville  Hotel  and 
the  sea.  Until  now,  the  only  direct  access  from 
the  beach  to  the  Granville  has  been  by  a wooden 
staircase,  and  persons  coming  from  the  railway 
have  been  compelled  to  drive  by  aoironitousroute; 
but  Mr.  Davis  has  cut  a windingcarriage-road  from 
the  railway  station  to  the  hotel,  and  has  con- 
verted  the  apace  between  the  two  chief  bends  of 
this  road  into  a garden  and  pleasure-ground.  At 
one  end  of  this  pleasure-ground  a hall  has  been 
built,  suitable  for  a reading-roons,  or  for  concerts 
or  other  entertainments ; and  the  face  of  the 
cliff  has  been  excavated  to  form  shops.  Above 
each  shop  are  dwelling-rooms  sufficient  for  the 
accommodation  of  a small  family ; and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  row  thus  built  is  extremely 
picturesque.  The  former  proprietors  had  already 
commenced  a sea-wall,  which  has  now  been  com. 
pleted;  and  the  general  effect  of  the  works  has 
been  to  give  Ramsgate  a new  and  sheltered  pro- 
menade, partly  gravelled  and  partly  covered  with 
asphalt,  protected  from  the  waves  by  an  effectual 
barrier,  and  well  provided  with  places  of  shelter 
by  the  hall  and  by  the  shops,  some  of  which  have 
been  taken  by  a restaurateur.  The  engineering 
difficulties  which  have  been  overcome  have  been 
considerable,  the  soft  chalk  requiring  to  be  sup- 
ported with  great  care. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  ST.  GEORGE  THE  MARTYR, 
MIDDLESEX. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  boys’  school, 
residences,  &c.,  for  this  parish,  was  laid  on  the 
5th  inst.  The  site  is  immediately  to  the  south 
of  the  church  in  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury. 
The  building  is  in  place  of  that  erected  in  1859, 
in  Tbeobald’s-road,  and  taken  down  recently  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  tho  new  main  communication  from 
Oxford. street  (ui'd  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury)  to 
Old-street,  St.  Lake’s.  Compensation  having 
been  obtained  for  the  removal,  the  opportunity 
has  been  taken  to  advance  another  step  the 
scheme  of  forming  a complete  group  of  parish 
buildings, — long  in  contemplation,  but  only 
partially  carried  out.  The  parish  church,  the 
schools  for  girls  and  infants,  erected  in  1864, 
and  the  new  schools  for  boys,  bearing  a general 
resemblance  to  them,  will  be  close  together.  To 
these,  and  the  different  residences  adjoining,  it 
is  proposed  to  add  hereafter  public  vestry  build- 
ings on  the  south-west  of  the  church.  There 
will  be  desks  for  200  children  in  the  schoolroom, 
which  will  also  be  the  public  hall  of  the  parish, 
60  ft.  by  34  ft.  on  the  floor,  31  ft.  high  in  the 
middle,  and  21  ft.  at  the  eaves,  covered  with  a 
boarded  and  panelled  hammer-beam  roof.  A 
large  storeroom,  47  ft.  by  34  ft.,  in  the  basement, 
will  receive  the  platforms  as  well  as  the  seats 
for  some  350  persons,  from  the  schoolroom  above 
it.  Caretaker’s,  master’s,  and  assistant  master’s 
residences  will  be  placed  in  the  tall  front  build- 
ing  next  Queeu-square.  Mr.  John  Wells  is  the 
builder  executing  the  works,  under  Messrs.  J & 
S.  F.  Clarkson,  architects,  of  Great  Ormond- 
etreet;  the  contract  price  being  4,700i. 


The  Royal  Dramatic  Colleg^e.  — The 
Theatre,  a newly-established  and  well-coudncted 
weekly  critical  journal,  says,— "The  determina- 
tion  to  carry  on  the  Royal  Dramatic  College 
had  scarcely  been  come  to  when  the  members 
of  the  Connoil  began  to  quarrel  among  them- 
selves.  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Chatterton,  Mr.  Anson, 
Mr.  Churchill,  and  Mr.  Lje  recently  met,  and 
resolved  to  take  500Z.  from  the  Cocke  bequest, 
and  give  it  to  the  institution  at  Maybury! 
Colonel  Cochrane,  Mr.  Vernon,  Mr.  Swanboroogbj 
Mr.  Ledger,  Mr.  Burgess,  and  Mr.  Waddell  there- 
upon resigned  their  seats  as  members  of  the 
council.”  This  is  an  odd  state  of  things,  the 
majority  resigning  to  the  minority.  Can  nothing 
be  done  to  save  this  ill-starred  institution  ? 
Would  nob  Chancery  interfere  if  proDerlv  an- 
pealed  to  ? 


• Vol.  rrvii.,  p.  B03. 


THE  DECORATION  OP  ST.  PAUL 

Sir, — If  Emmett’s  engraving  of  the  ii 
of  St.  Paul’s  be  any  criterion  of  Sir  Chris 
Wren’s  intentions,— as  I think  it  will  ba 
rally  admitted  that  it  is, — then  we  may  \ 
it  to  what  extent  mosaio  oonld  have  been  a 
to  the  dome,  which  was  ornamented  in  its  gt 
extent  with  deep  panels,  having  in  their  o 
sculptured  rosettes ; it  was  ornamented,  ii 
in  its  chief  extent,  precisely  as  the  soffits; 
the  other  arches  in  the  building.  In  the 
tural  framing  or  grand  divisions  of  this  pan« 
now  represented  by  the  dividing  frame  of  I 
hill  s designs,  there  are,  however,  indicatr. 
arabesque  decoration,  and  it  could  have  be 
these  narrow  spaces  alone  that  Wren  could 
contemplated  employing  mosaio.  Mon 
there  were  originally  four  oval  lights  in  tht 
cavity  of  the  dome.  There  was  also  a ' 
space  girthing  the  base  of  the  dome  which  i 
have  been  filled  with  mosaio,  but  in  the  engr: 
there  is  nob  the  slightest  indication  of  emb{ 
ment  being  there  intended.  This  plain 
was  above  the  cornice  of  the  lights  in  the 
of  the  dome.  Bub  Wren  was  not  of  suffi 
authority  in  matters  of  decoration  to  be  impl 
trusted.  We  oan  rely,  however,  upon 
motives, — the  spirit  in  which  the  great  Prote 
cathedral  was  designed.  It  was  to  riva 
Peter  s at  Rome,  bat  not  to  be  a copy  o 
Peter’s,  either  externally  or  internally, — that 
the  leading  idea  of  Wren,  and  therefore  v 
ever  is  now  done  in  the  way  of  decoration 
be  in  conformity  with  that  idea,  or  W 
primary  or  fundamental  purpose  will  bd 
trayed.  ; 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 
Oravesend. — The  carpenters  and  joiners  it 
employ  of  Mr.  Blake,  builder  and  contra 
having  memorialised  their  employer  for  an 
vance  of  wages  and  a reduction  iu  the  hou 
labour,  Mr.  Blake,  after  interviewing  a dep 
tion  on  behalf  of  the  men,  acceded  to  ' 
demands,  the  result  being  that  after  the  se< 
Saturday  in  July  the  rate  of  wages  will  be 
per  hour  for  56J-  hours  per  week,  with  half  . 
day  on  Saturday. 

Jlfanchester. — At  a meeting  of  master  boil' 
held  at  the  Palatine  Hotel  on  tho  10th  inst 
was  reported  that  the  number  of  men  at  v 
was  steadily  and  satisfactorily  increasing, 
that  not  more  than  SJd.  per  hour  was  bi 
paid.  In  reply  to  a letter  from  one  of  the  larf 
lodges  of  operatives,  asking  the  masters  to  rec 
another  deputation,  the  meeting  resolved  thf 
was  undesirable  to  do  so,  "inasmuch  as  it  mi 
lead  to  a belief  that  the  employers  were  oc 
tenincing  an  attempt  to  compromise  thedispi 
The  shops  are  open  at  8^d.  per  hour,  and 
employers  see  nothing  to  induce  them  to  de{ 
from  the  position  they  have  taken  up,” 

Cardiff. — After  a protracted  strike  of  tw6 
weeks’  duration,  the  Cardiff  Master  Buildi 
Assooiation  have  conceded  to  the  operat 
stonemasons  the  halfpenny  per  hour  doman< 
by  them,  thus  making  their  wages  8d.  per  he 
Work  has  now  been  generally  resumed  thronj 
out  the  district. 

llugly.—ln  accordance  with  a notice  gi^ 
some  time  since,  the  stonemasons  of  this  pli 
came  out  on  strike  on  the  25th  nit.  They  wf 
getting  7^d.  per  hour,  and  they  now  demand  8 
which  the  masters  refuse.  The  bricklayers,  v 
came  out  about  two  months  ago  for  an  exi 
penny  per  hour,  ate  still  on  strike. 


EMBEZZLEMENT  BY  THE  LATE 
FOREMAN  AT  THE  NEWBURY  MUNICIPi 
BUILDINGS. 

At  the  Berkshire  Assize,  before  Baron  HaddI 
ston,  Charles  Dickinson,  34,  was  charged  wi 
embezzling  several  amonnts,  the  moneys  of  1 
employer,  Mr.  Crook,  of  Southampton,  contract 
for  the  erection  of  tho  new  Muoiolpal  Boildim 
at  Newbury. 

Mr.  Gough  prosecuted,  and  Mr.  Bulb 
defended. 

Prisoner  had  more  than  once  obtained  fro 
Mr.  Crook  money  for  tho  payment  of  tho  carriai 
of  the  same  lot  of  lime,  and  also  for  the  amom 
of  other  accounts,  which  he  had  represented  I 
had  paid.  He  also  falsified  bis  accounts,  char) 
ing  Mr.  Crook  with  wages  of  men  alleged  i 
have  been  employed  on  the  works,  who,  hoivove 
were  not  working  there  at  the  time  for  which  tl 
prisoner  had  charged. 
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Che  jnry  fonndthe  prisoner  guilty,  upon  which 
made  a long  statement,  making  certain  allega* 
38  reflecting  upon  the  credit  of  Mr.  Crook. 
3aron  Huddleston  told  him  that  instead  of 
ih  allegations  coming  to  his  assistance,  they 
re  very  much  against  him.  The  sentence  of 
I Court  was  that  he  be  imprisoned  for  nine 
nthsj  with  hard  labour. 


iVHAT  COMES  WITHIN  THE  TERM  A 
PRIVATE  RESIDENCE  ? 

OERifAN  V.  CHAPMAN, 

[n  this  case,  tried  in  the  Chancery  Division, 
ore  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  J.  Bacon,  the  plain- 
a were  owners  of  the  Bradbourne  Estate, 
ir  Sevenoaks,  and  had  sold  portions  of  it  for 
ilding  purposes.  One  of  such  portions  was 
Jght  by  the  defendant  in  1872,  who  then 
;ered  into  a covenant  that  any  building  erected 
the  land  should  be  used  ns  a private  residence 
y.  The  defendant  now  intended  to  sell  his 
d to  the  trustees  of  an  institution  for  the 
loation  of  missionaries,  who  intended  to  build 
it  a house  capable  of  holding  100  girl  boarders, 
is  action  was  brought  to  restrain  the  use  of 
(land  for  this  purpose  on  the  ground  that  such 
luilding  would  not  be  a private  residence. 
T^ice-Chanoellor  Bacon  held  that  a home  for 
isionaries’  daughters  was  a private  residence, 
i the  number  of  children  to  reside  there 
uld  make  no  difference.  The  action  must  be 
missed. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 
'Viltshire. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wilt- 
re  Arohaeologioal  and  Natural  History  Society 
} been  fixed  for  August  22Qd,  23rd,  and  21th, 
Warminster. 

Somersetshire. — A meeting  of  the  local  mem- 
s of  the  Somersetshire  Arohraological  and 
tural  History  Society  was  recently  held  at 
dgwater,  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop 
fford,  the  president  for  the  year.  The  meet- 
: in  Bridgewater  was  fixed  to  take  place  on 
esday,  August  7th,  and  two  following  days; 
e annual  meeting  will  be  opened  by  an  address 
im  the  president,  after  which  points  of  local 
erest  in  the  town  will  be  visited  and  disonssed. 
the  afternoon  it  is  proposed  to  visit  Sydenham 
use  and  Cbedzoy  Church;  and  at  an  evening 
leting  papers  will  be  read  on  several  local  snb- 
ts.  On  the  second  day  it  is  proposed  to  make 
excnrsion  to  Athelnoy,  returning  by  way  of 
rough  Bridge,  Othery,  Middlezoy,  and  Weston, 
^land.  On  the  third  day  an  excursion  will  be 
kde  by  way  of  Cannington  Park  and  Holford  to 
uesborougb,  returning  through  Stogureey. 
iring  the  meeting  a local  museum  will  be 
'med. 

Kent. — The  members  of  this  society  will  have 
eir  annual  gathering  in  Thanet  this  year,  on 
3 Ist  and  2nd  of  August.  The  opening  meet- 
y will  take  place  at  Ramsgate,  and  the  dinner 
the  Foresters’  Hall,  Margate.  A temporary 
iseom  will  be  formed  in  a large  room  in 
iwley. square,  Margate,  kindly  placed  at  tbe 
sposal  of  the  society  by  the  directors  of  the 
aterworka  Company;  and  the  principal  points 
interest  in  the  excursion  will  be  the  fine  old 
urch  and  the  Abbey  at  Minster,  containing 
eoimcns  of  Saxon  and  Norman  work.  Papers 
these  will  be  read  by  tbe  Rev.  Canon  Jenkins. 
;arer  Margate  are  Salmstooo  Grange  and 
indelion.  On  the  second  day  the  Roman 
mains  of  Reculver  will  be  visited.  The  hon. 
oretary,  the  Rev.  Canon  Robertson,  has  paid 
veral  visits  to  Thanet  to  perfect  arrangements. 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute.— Oa  the 
ibh  nit.  the  members  of  the  Archaeological 
)otion  of  this  Institute  made  their  first  walking 
cursion  this  season  to  Packington,  Maxstoke, 
id  Coleshill.  The  party,  numbering  between 
rty  and  fifty,  left  the  Institute  in  carriages. 
16  route  chosen  was  by  way  of  the  Coventry- 
ad  as  far  as  Sbonebridge.  Passing  through 
e long  and  straggling  pariah  of  Yardley,  a 
eaaant  drive  of  oeer  an  hoar  and  a half  brought 
e party  to  Stonebridge.  The  way  then  lay 
ong  the  banks  of  the  BIjthe  to  the  church  at 
ittle  Paokington,  which  is  a mean  structure, 
ough  boasting  a Norman,  if  not  a Saxon  origin. 
36  only  interesting  point  about  the  church  is  a 
blet  to  tbe  memory  of  one  of  tbe  Shakeapeares. 
30  party  were  not  permitted  by  the  Earl  of 
yleaford  to  pass  throogh  Packington  Park, 
issing  the  Hermitage  Farm,  a walk  through 
eaaant  Warwickshire  fields  and  lanes  brought 
10  party  to  Maxstoke  Priory.  The  particulars 


and  parts  of  interest  were  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Holliday,  who  exhibited  a plan  of  the  buildings 
and  described  what  had  been  done  by  the 
Arobffiological  Section  by  excavating  towards 
obtaining  more  precise  details  of  the  old  ruins 
than  the  parts  above-ground  showed.  The  plans 
of  the  church,  the  cloisters,  and  other  buildings 
had  been  traced  in  the  recent  excavations,  and 
drawings  of  these,  with  what  was  known  of 
the  history  of  the  Priory,  he  said,  would  be 
given  to  the  members  in  the  forthcoming 
volume  of  Transaotions  ” now  in  the  press.  A 
walk  of  between  two  and  three  miles  brought 
the  party  to  Coleshill,  where  tea  awaited  them. 
After  tea  the  church  was  visited.  It  is  a fine 
example  of  the  Decorated  Gothic  of  the  fifteenth 
oentnry.  In  1591  the  tail  and  beantiful  steeple 
“ Buffered  much  hurt  by  lightning  and  thunder, 
which  craokt  the  west  side  of  the  tower,  and 
shattered  the  upper  part  of  tbe  spire;  for  repair, 
ing  whereof,  though  the  inhabitants  sold  one  of 
their  belle,  yet  did  they  shorten  it  by  XV  foot  at 
the  least.”  Coleshill  is  one  of  the  very  few 
places  in  which  is  to  be  found  the  old-fashioned 
pillory.  The  party  returned  home  throogh  Castle 
Bromwich  and  Washwood  Heath. 


WANTAGE. 

The  inauguration  of  King  Alfred’s  statue, 
which  is  to  take  place  at  Wantage  on  (this) 
Saturday,  is  nob  the  only  thing  in  which  Lord 
Overstone  and  Col.  Lloyd-Lindsay  are  concerned 
at  Wantage.  The  hideous  town-hall  is  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  a new  town-ball  is  being  built 
at  the  corner  of  the  Market-place,  at  their 
expense,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Tasker. 

Lord  Overstone  has  also  given  1,5001.  towards 
tbe  enlargement  of  King  Alfred’s  Grammar 
Sohool,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  Cook  is  the  master, 
and  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  is  the  arohiteob.  The 
works  are  nearly  completed. 

He  is  also  about  to  assist  tbe  vicar,  Mr.  Butler, 
in  the  enlargement  of  the  old  church,  which  was 
restored  by  Mr.  Street  many  years  ago.  Mr. 
Butterfield  is  the  architect  for  the  proposed 
enlargement. 

At  the  school  buildings  there  is  an  old  Norman 
doorway,  the  only  remains  of  the  aucient  eobool 
buildings,  built  into  the  wall  as  an  entrance  to 
the  boys’  large  class-room. 


CHUROH-BDILDING  NEWS. 

Leytonstone. — On  the  27th  ult.  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  Chnroh  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Harrow-green,  Leytonstone,  was  laid  by  Miss 
Brady,  daughter  of  Sir  Antonio  Brady.  The 
church  is  to  be  entirely  free  and  open,  is  to  hold 
700  people,  and  will  cost  at  least  6,0001.  Mr. 
J.  T.  Bressey,  of  Wanstead,  is  tbe  architect ; and 
Mr.  J.  Brown,  of  London,  tbe  builder.  It  is  to 
be  a spacious  red  brick  building  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Shejjield. — With  reference  to  the  proposed  en- 
largementof  Sheffield  parish  ohurob,  the  Sheffield 
Independesit  understands  that  Mr.  Mark  Firth, 
with  his  customary  generosity,  has  undertaken 
the  entire  cost  of  the  new  poroh,  which  forms  a 
portion  of  the  work  comprisod  in  the  plans  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  parish  church.  It  has 
for  some  time  past  been  known  that  Mrs.  Samuel 
Parker  intends  to  defray  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  restoration  and  alteration 
of  the  ohancel ; and  more  recently  it  has  been 
stated  that  the  members  of  the  local  Masonio 
lodges  will  present  the  new  font,  and  thus  the 
cost  of  much  of  the  work  necessary  to  be  done 
in  carrying  out  the  enlargement  of  the  chnroh 
will  not  have  to  oome  out  of  tbe  10,0001.  given 
by  Mrs.  Thornhill  Gell,  the  late  patroness  of  the 
living.  Large  as  that  sum  is,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  do  all  that  is  contemplated,  or  indeed  abso- 
lutely required.  It  will  be  entirely  spent  in  the 
aotnal  enlargement  of  the  church.  Tbe  Inde- 
pendent understands  that  the  plans  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Flookton  & Abbott,  and  sanctioned  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  have  been  finally  approved  of, 
and  that  as  the  faculty  baa  arrived,  a part  of  the 
work  will  be  proceeded  with  at  once. 

Moxley. — On  the  27th  ult.  the  small  township 
of  Mosley  was  astir  with  the  proceedings  con- 
nected with  the  “inauguration”  of  the  parish 
church  spire  and  clock  and  chancel  window, 
which  have  been  erected  and  placed  there  by 
tbe  Wells  family  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Wells,  of  Moxley.  The  tower  and  spire, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Charles  Wells 
(sons  of  the  late  Mr.  Wells)  are  in  oharaoter 
l^with  the  Early  English  style  of  the  church.  The 


spire  is  120  ft.  high,  and  is  built  of  Codsall 
stone,  having  a pinnacle  at  each  of  the  four 
angles  of  the  tower.  It  has  also  angle  buttresses, 
which  are  sunk  and  wrought.  Room  is  provided 
for  a peal  of  bells,  bob  at  present  there  is  only 
one,  upon  which  the  clock  strikes.  Mr.  A.  P. 
Brevitt,  of  Darlaston,  is  the  architect.  The 
clock  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  the 
Midland  Works,  Derby,  and  is  the  present  of  Mr. 
S.  J.  Wells  and  his  sisters.  The  chanoel  window, 
presented  by  Mrs.  Wells,  and  exeonted  by  Messrs. 
Hardman  & Co.,  represents  subjects  chosen  from 
the  lives  of  various  saints  to  whom  the  church  is 
dedicated.  The  cost  of  tbe  entire  additions 
amonutsto  abont  1,5001. 

Nelson-in-Marsdcn. — On  the  16th  ult.  the 
corner  stone  of  a new  church  was  laid  at  Nelson- 
in  Marsden,  near  Burnley,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Farrer 
Eoroyd,  J.P.  The  church  is  to  accommodate  about 
500,  and  will  bo  achapel  of  ease  to  St.  Paul’s.  Mr. 
W.  F.  Ecroyd  has  given  the  land,  and  he  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  Ed.  Ecroyd,  have  promised  4,0001. 
towards  the  cost,  which  will  probably  be  abont 
8,OOOZ.  The  designs  have  been  prepared  by,  and 
the  ohnrch  will  be  erected  under  the  superinten. 
dence  of,  Messrs.  Waddingtou  & Sons,  arohibeots, 
Burnley. 

Rugby. — The  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  laid  the 
foondation-stone  in  connexion  with  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Rugby. 
The  old  ohnrch  bad  long  been  felt  unsnited  to 
the  requirements  of  a growing  town  like  Rugby. 
Of  the  old  church  the  tower  and  four  bays  in  the 
south  aisle  remain  standing  ; and  it  is  intended 
to  build  a new  nave  with  a high-pitched  roof,  to 
rebuild  the  north  aisle,  and,  in  a measure,  the  old 
nave,  which  will  be  finished  as  a memorial  of  the 
late  rector,  the  Rev.  John  Moultrie.  The  new 
buildings  will  occupy  a much  larger  area  than 
tbe  old,  as  accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
between  800  and  1,000  persons.  Entrance  will 
be  afforded  by  two  porches  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  western  front.  The  east  end 
will  nob  be  finished  in  a permanent  manner,  as 
about  2,000L  are  wanted  to  conrplete  tbe  chancel, 
and  3,000L  for  a new  tower-spire  at  tbe  north- 
east  angle,  and  which,  for  want  of  funds,  will 
only  be  carried  up  about  30  ft.  Tbe  new  por- 
tions will  be  of  Bath  stone,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  old.  Mr.  Butterfield,  of  London,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Messrs.  Parnell  & Son  are  the  con- 
tractors. 

Maida  Vale. — It  having  been  determined  to 
enlarge  St.  Mark’s  Chnreh,  Maida  Vale,  the 
memorial  stone  of  the  additional  structure  was 
laid  on  the  23rd  nib.,  by  Prince  Leopold,  Mr. 
Ferrey,  the  architect,  presented  the  Prince 
with  a silper  trowel,  and  his  Royal  Highness 
proceeded  to  lay  the  stone  with  the  usual  cere- 
mony. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Rievaulx. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  has  been 
opened  at  Rievanlx.  The  structure,  erected  on 
land  granted  by  the  Earl  of  Feversham,  is  in  the 
Early  English  stylo.  The  internal  fittings  have 
been  done  by  Mr.  Lawn,  the  village  joiner.  The 
cost  is  3001. 

East  Molesey, — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  has 
been  opened  in  this  suburban  village.  The  site 
was  generously  given  by  Mr.  Chubb,  of  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  and  the  architect  was  Mr.  Lander, 
of  Barnstaple.  Mr.  Higmbotham,  of  Snnbury, 
has  carried  out  the  work.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
will  be  about  1,-lOOZ. 

Hornsey. — On  the  20fchult.  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  laid  tbe  foundation  stoue  of  a new 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Wood  Greeu,  Hornsey, 
the  site  being  in  Sonthgo,te-road.  The  coat  of 
the  new  church,  which  will  be  known  as  St. 
James’s  Presbyterian  Church,  is  estimated,  in. 
eluding  the  freehold  land,  at  6,5001.  Tbe  church 
will  seat  TOO,  without  galleries,  the  contractors 
being  Messrs.  Harris  & Wardrop,  and  tbe  arohi. 
teot  is  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold. 

Uttoxeter. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Gorsty. 
hill,  near  Uttoxeter,  has  just  been  opened.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  It 
has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Vernon,  of  Thuevaston, 
and  tbe  oost  of  it  amounts  to  abont  2701. 

Kirhdale. — On  the  28oh  nit.  the  memorial  stone 
of  a new  Wesleyan  Mission  chapel  was  laid  in 
Rosalind. street,  Stanley -road,  Kirkdale,  by  Mr. 
James  Wood,  LL.B.,  of  Southport.  Tho  build- 
ing is  to  be  of  corrugated  iron,  and  its  length 
will  be  78  ft.  by  32  ft.  In  addition  to  the  obapel, 
there  will  bo  vestries  and  an  infant  school,  and 
the  cost  of  the  whole  erection  will  be  about 
1,4001.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Dyer  & Co., 
of  Barrow. 
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SCHOOL  BOABD  SCHOOLS. 

London. — It  appears,  from  a report  of  the 
Statistical  Committee  of  the  School  Board  for 
LondoD,  recently  presented,  that  a large  amount 
of  accommodation  has  yet  to  be  provided,  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  population. 
The  first  district  whose  wants  will  be  oon^idered 
is  Chelsea.  The  group  of  sub-divisions  T,  S, 
and  Q of  Chelsea  lies  to  the  west  of  the  West 
London  Junction  Railway, — between  the  river 
and  Hammersmith-road.  In  the  northern  sub- 
division,  T,  the  Board  have  taken  steps  to  secure 
a site  for  the  erection  of  a school  for  828 
children.  In  the  southern  sub-division,  Q,  they 
have  built  a school  in  Harwood-road  for  722 
children,  and  the  department  have  recently 
tanctioned  its  enlargement  by  382  places. 
Althoogh  building  operations  are  being  actively 
carried  on  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
North  Eud.road,  which  runs  throngh  the  eastern 
ends  of  the  two  sub.djvieiooB  from  Hammer- 
smith to  Fulham,  the  Board  have  not  hitherto 
decided  to  provide  accommodation  in  the  central 
Bub.divisiou,  S.  They  now  concur  with  the 
Chelsea  members  in  thinking  that  it  will  be 
better  to  provide  accommodation  for  620  children 
in  this  sub-division  rather  than  at  once  to  enlarge 
the  Harwood-road  school,  and  they  accordingly 
recommend  that  application  be  made  to  the 
Education  Department  for  authority  to  provide 
additional  accommodation  for  238  children  in  the 
said  sub-divisions,  and  that  the  Works  Com- 
mittee  be  instructed  to  secure  a site  in  the 
eastern  part  of  sub-division  8,  and  to  erect  a 
school  thereon  for  620  children,  instead  of  en- 
larging the  Harwood-road  school  by  382  places. 
On  the  9th  May  the  Board  had  under  considera- 
tion the  requirements  of  the  Queen’s-park 
estate,  which  lies  adjacent  to  the  Harrow- 
road,  and  determined  to  enlarge  the  school 
which  they  are  boilding  in  D block  from 
828  to  l,10i  school  places.  A second  site 
has  been  secured  iu  this  locality  in  Beet- 
hoven-street,  and  in  view  of  the  rapid  pro- 
gress which  is  being  made,  and  the  probability 
that  nearly  40  acres  of  land  will  be  covered  with 
working-men’s  houses,  the  committee  recommend 
that  application  be  made  for  authority  to  provide 
accommodation  for  1,101  children  on  this  site. 
The  _ projected  Fox  School  in  Silver,  street, 
Notting.bill,  is  recommended  to  be  extended  so 
as  to  provide  for  seventy  more  children,  there 
being  already  more  boys  on  the  roll  of  the  tern- 
porary  school  than  could  be  accommodated  in 
the  new  school  as  originally  authorised.  The 
committee  still  adhere  to  their  opinion  that  a 
school  for  500  children  will  not  meet  the  re- 
qniremeuts  of  the  district  of  subdivision  E of 
Chelsea,  and  therefore  consider  that  the  opening 
of  the  St.  Simon's  Girls’  school  may  be  authorised 
independently  of  the  proposed  enlargement  of 
the  Queen’s-gardens  Schools.  Two  schools  upon 
the  separate  class-room  system  have  been  built, 
one  in  Ben  Jonson-street,  Tower  Hamlets,  and 
another  in  Haverstock-hill,  Marylebone.  The 
Hackney  members  are  desirous  to  have  a school 
of  this  description  in  their  division.  It  has 
recently  been  determined  to  build  a school  for 
1,104  children  in  Homerton,  and  the  committee 
recommend  that  the  Works  Committee  be  in- 
structed  to  plan  the  new  school  upon  the  separate 
class-room  system.  The  committee  also  recom- 
mend that  application  be  made  for  authority  to 
provide  276  additional  places  in  subdivision  TJ 
of  Lambeth,  and  that  the  Works  Committee  be 
instructed  to  build  the  Boundary.Iane  School  for 
1,101  instead  of  828  children  j and  they  reoom. 
mend  further  that  application  be  made  to  the 
Education  Department  for  anthority  to  provide 
additional  accommodation  for  300  places  iu  sub- 
division N of  the  Tower  Hamlets  by  utilising  the 
central  hall  of  the  Ben  Jonson-street  School  for 
that  number  of  children. 

High  Felling  (DurhaTii) . — The  foundation-stone 
of  the  first  school  erected  by  the  Heworth 
School  Board  aioce  its  formation  was  laid  on 
Friday,  the  22nd  ult.,  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  (Mr.  W.  W,  Pattinaon)  at  High  Felling. 
There  was  a large  attendance,  and  the  children 
from  the  various  schools  under  the  Board  were 
present.  The  schools  are  arranged  on  the  mixed 
principle,  the  boys  and  girls  being  taught  in  one 
departmeut,  and  separate  provision  being  made 
for  the  infants.  The  mixed  sobool  accommodates 
500  children,  and  consists  of  one  large  room, 
with  four  class-rooms.  The  infants’  school 
accommodates  250  children,  and  consists  of  one 
large  room,  and  two  class-rooms.  Covered  sheds 
and  latrines,  and  separate  playgroonds,  are  pro- 
vided. A caretaker's  house,  consisting  of  four 


rooms  and  the  necessary  out-offioes,  is  also  to  be 
erected  npon  a portion  of  the  site  set  apart  for 
this  purpose.  The  warming  will  be  by  means  of 
hot  water  in  pipes  and  coils.  Messrs.  White  & 
Sproat,  of  Biyth,  are  the  contractors.  The  works 
are  being  carried  out,  at  a coat  of  5,970L,  from 
the  designs  aud  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  of  Newoastle-on-Tyne,  archi- 
teot.  Another  group  of  school  buildings,  from 
the  designs  of  the  same  architect,  and  for  the 
same  Board,  is  about  to  be  commenced  at  Bill 
Quay.  Mr.  Lowes  has  been  appointed  to  act  in 
the  capacity  of  clerk  of  the  works  to  both 
buildings. 

Harmojidsworth  (Middlesex).  — New  Board 
Schools,  erected  by  Mr.  G.  Gibson,  of  Southall, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen-Barker, 
architect,  have  been  opened  by  Viscount  Enfield. 
They  occupy  a commanding  site,  given  by  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,  on  the  high  road  from  London 
to  Bath,  and  comprise  the  following  rooms : — 
Infanta’  school-room,  32  ft.  by  20  ft.;  boys’  and 
girls’  school-rooms  aud  classrooms,  27  ft.  by 
20  fc.,  and  14  ft.  6 in.  by  14  ft.  respectively. 
There  is  also  a commodious  teacher’s  residence 
detached  from  the  school  buildings.  The  number 
of  children  provided  for  is  2 18  (or  323  calculating 
8 superficial  feet  for  each  child);  the  contract 
cost  of  buildings,  offices,  and  fences  (exclusive 
of  fittings)  being  exactly  41.  ISs.  per  head. 

Forres. — The  new  Board  schools  at  Dyke, 
Forres,  N.B.,  have  been  opened.  They  have 
been  erected,  at  a cost  of  over  1,500L,  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  with  belfry  and  clock. tower, 
after  plans  by  Mr.  Mackintosh,  architect,  Inver- 
ness, and  are  situated  on  a rising  ground  at  the 
north  end  of  the  village. 


Slffolis  lUttifati). 

Farly  Exhibitions  of  Art  in  Liverpool ; with  some 

Notes  for  a Memoir  of  George  Stahls,  li.A. 

Privately  Printed.  Liverpool.  1876. 

This  is  a very  interesting,  und  in  its  way  almost 
nnique,  little  book,  by  Mr.  J.  Mayer,  of  Liver- 
pool,  well  known  in  that  town  and  its  neighbour, 
hood  as  a gentleman  who  has  turned  his  well- 
acquired  means  towards  the  practice  of  an 
enlightened  philanthropy  as  well  as  to  the 
collection,  with  an  equally  enlightened  msthetio 
taste,  of  objects  of  art  and  arobmology.  Recent 
revivals  of  art  entbasiasm  in  Liverpool  seem  to 
have  suggested  to  him  the  compilation  of  a small 
book  giving  some  account  of  the  first  efforts  in 
the  way  of  the  encouragement  of  art  and  artistic 
exhibitions  in  the  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mersey.  Liverpool  was  peculiarly  an  “ariato. 
oratio  ” neighbourhood  at  that  period,  but  (as 
Mr.  Mayer  notes)  it  was  from  the  lower  rather 
than  the  upper  stratum  of  old  Liverpool  society 
that  the  first  impulses  in  favour  of  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  artistic  taste  arose.  The  promoters  of 
the  first  exhibitions  were  not  titled  persons,  or 
representatives  of  old  families,  in  the  main  at 
least,  though  the  names  of  one  or  two  old  houses 
appear  in  his  list  of  exhibitors,  and  the  first 
beginnings  of  art  in  Liverpool  were  humble 
enough,  yet  they  were  set  ou  foot  with  the 
evident  intention  of  following  the  lead  of  the 
oapital  with  as  little  delay  as  might  be.  Mr. 
Mayer  notes  that  within  twelve  months  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  Royal  Academy,  there  fol- 
lowed  the  effort  in  the  same  direction  by  certain 
gentlemen  in  Liverpool,  who  formed  a society, 
and  took  an  ” Academy  Room  " at  No.  30,  John- 
street.  “The  movement  as  yet  was  almost 
confined  to  drawiug-mastera  and  thoeo  who  had 
a business  interest  iu  the  arts.”  This  was  in 
1769  ; but  no  attempt  at  anything  like  an  exhi. 
bition  seems  to  have  been  made  till  1774,  when 
there  was  held  what  Mr.  Mayer  calls  (as  it  very 
probably  was)  “The  first  provincial  exhibition 
ever  held  in  Europe.”  The  catalogue  contained 
only  eighty-five  items,  including  designs  for  bed- 
steads  in  the  Chinese,  Falmyrean  (!),  and  Gothic 
“ bastes,”  and  a head  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby, 
executed  in  human  hair.  Among  the  most  active 
of  the  promoters  was  Roscoe,  the  once  eminent 
literary  lion  of  old  Liverpool,  whose  fame  seems 
to  be  following  the  fate  of  all  literary  reputa- 
tions  based  upon  mere  “ elegant  accomplish- 
ment ” without  genius.  Mr.  Mayer,  who  admits 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  think  of  reviving  Roscoe’s 
fame,  gives  some  account  of  him,  and  reprints 
his  “Ode”  on  the  occasion  of  the  exhibition, 
which  is  historically  instructive,  as  showing  the 
sort  of  thing  which  oould  at  one  time  be  snp. 
posed  to  add  an  interest  to  an  artistic  celebra* 


tion.  Some  of  the  old  oatalngues  are  reprit 
with  information  in  reference  to  some  of 
now  unknown  or  forgotten  names.  A portic 
one  of  the  lectures  given  under  the  auspices  o' 
Society  (the  manueoripts  of  which  are  presei 
in  Mr.  Mayer’s  oolleotion),  upon  the  subjec 
picture-cleaning,  is  amusing.  The  lecturer 
name  is  not  preserved),  commenting  on 
Joshua’s  reported  praotioe  of  scraping  off  o 
and  glazings  from  paintings  of  the  Vene 
school,  to  find  their  system  of  manipulat 
says  : — 

“ I had  a better  opportunity.  Good  comes  out  of  ei 
thing.  I,  by  looking  over  the  intelligent  being  ” (i.e. 
picture-eleaner)  “when  it  was  soouring-day,  hsd 
pleasure  of  seeing  all  the  different  coats  or  strata 
variety  of  pictures  vanish  one  after  the  other,  from 
epidermis,  or  last  Iransparent  linishiug,  down  to  the 
dead  colouring,  beyond  which  he  seldom  ventured.  E 
am  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  my  dear  old 
parted  friend,  John  Evans,  for  going  still  further, 
certainly  was,  in  his  time,  the  best  of  all  possible  g 
hers  : thougli  I believe  in  the  present  day  we  do  not  v 
five  hundred  as  good  as  he.  He,  by  means  of  a brief 
delicate  malmstook,  observe)  and  water  only,  used  t( 
me  see  on  what  coloured yroit/id*  the  ancients  painted 
fetched  oil'  everything,  except  here  and  there  a stubl 
bit  of  heighteniug.” 

Mr.  Mayer  adds  to  hia  little  volume  a sh 
sketch  of  the  arfcietio  career  of  George  Stub 
R.A.,  who  was  a native  ofLiverpool,  audenjo; 
great  repute  as  a painter  of  horses ; a rep 
which  some  of  his  works  which  have  appea 
at  the  Burlington  House  Loan  Exhibitions  do  • 
fully  explain;  bub  he  probably  did  better  thii 
than  these,  and  was  an  indefatigable  student 
anatomy,  and  published,  at  the  cost  of  mt 
labour  and  time,  a series  of  plates  illustrat: 
minutely  the  anacomy  of  the  horse.  A siogu 
story  is  related  iu  testimony  to  the  fidelity  a 
life-like  appearance  of  his  portraits  of  horai 
having  executed  one,  life-size,  of  a horse  beloi 
iug  to  the  Marquis  of  Rookingham,  the  hor 
who  was  of  a savage  temper,  on  catching  sit 
of  the  picture  as  the  artist  turned  it  round 
the  light  after  the  last  “ sitting,”  attempted 
attack  the  doable  of  himself,  and  was  w 
difficulty  held  in  by  the  artist  and  the  groom. 

“We  have  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Maye 
short  record  of  an  early  chapter  in  provinc 
art  history;  which,  besides  giving  ouriona 
formation,  is  admirably  written,  and  without 
superfluous  word. 


VARIORUM. 

Ch.\iile3  K-vight's  “Old  Printer”  has  be 
reissued  under  the  title”  William  Caxton”  (Hai 
wicke  & Bogne),  as  appropriate  to  the  oelebrati 
of  the  quar-oentenary  of  the  Introduction  i 
Printing  in  England,  now  going  on.  It  is  a ve 

agreeable  and  instrnctive  shilling’s  worth. 

honour  of  the  same  great  printer  a “ Citizen  a- 
Goldsmith,”  dating  from  Rousdon,  reproduces 
a pamphlet  for  gratuitous  circulation  the  exoi 
lent  “ Rules  for  the  Conduct  of  Life  ” which  t 
Corporation  of  London  present  to  every  appre 
tico  on  whom  the  freedom  of  the  City  is  oo 

ferred. The  July  number  of  BeZjrnuiaoontai 

with  its  usual  number  of  stories  an  interestin 
accoant  of  Henry  Schliemann,  by  Miss  Ka 
Field.  A Holiday  Number  of  this  magazine,  f 
Midsummer,  has  been  published,  with  an  engravt 
fronuspieoe  worth  the  cost  of  the  number. 


ACCIDENTS. 

A STEAH-ENGIN’E  at  the  new  railway  static 
works,  Preston,  near  Brighton,  has  fallen  ini 
an  excavation  where  several  men  were  at  wort 
One  man  was  got  out  soon  after,  but  life  we 
extinct. 

The  other  night  an  accident  happened  at  tl 
Tay  Bridge,  the  result  of  which  was  that  a ma 
named  James  Bain  lost  his  life  and  a girder  fe 
into  the  river.  It  appears  that  a number  of  me 
were  engaged  raising  the  eastern  half  of 
148-f6.  girder,  weighing  2i  tons,  to  its  poaitio 
on  the  top  of  the  iron  columns,  when  one  of  tfc 
cbaiBs  by  which  it  was  being  drawn  up  snappet 
and  the  other  chain  giving  way  almost  simu 
taneoualy,  the  girder  fell  from  a height  of  50  f 
into  the  river.  Bain  was  standing  on  oneof  tb 
piers  beside  a heavy  box,  which  was  used  in  lif 
ing  the  girder  when  the  accident  occurred,  and  o 
the  first  chain  breaking,  the  jerk  that  the  othe 
received  caused  it  to  draw  over  the  box,  whic 
weighed  30  owt.,  ou  the  top  of  Bain,  crushini 
him  between  it  and  the  wooden  block,  and  killin: 
him  instantaneously.  Deceased  leaves  a widoi 
and  family.  The  engineers  state  that  the  fioac 
cial  loss  incurred  by  this  accident  will  not  exoee- 
2001.,  and  that  the  completion  of  the  nndertakinj 
will  not  be  the  least  retarded. 
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.n  accident  oconrred  oq  Sitarday  morning 
>ugh  the  full  of  part  of  an  additional  bridge 
3tiirg  the  Seven  Sisters-road,  close  to  the 
jbury  Park  Station  of  the  Great  Northern 
Iway.  All  Friday  night  men  had  been  work- 
to  place  in  position  a girder  weighing  some 
or  60  tons,  and  abont  balf.pasb  nine  on 
liday  morning,  when  the  task  was  almost 
pleted,  one  end  of  the  girder,  which  was 
posed  to  be  safely  tebtled  on  its  masonry 
ports,  suddenly  swayed  and  fell  with  a 
fal  crash  on  to  the  roadway,  tearing  huge 
ns  in  the  wall  and  shivering  the  pavement 
eath  into  splinters.  Unfortunately  just  a' 
: moment  a man  was  pas^^ing  the  spot  and 
instantaneoosly  crushed  tocleath,  The  cause 
the  accident  is  accounted  for  in  varions 
's.  By  soma  it  is  supposed  that  it  wa? 
jed  throDgh  the  vibration  of  a passing 
D,  whilst  others  assert  that  the  disaster 
irred  throogh  one  of  the  woiking  men 
sing  away,  without  iustrnotions,  one  of  the 
her  supports. 

rhile  a drzen  men  were  engaged  in  com- 
ing  the  roof  of  a new  church,  on  Ajres 
y,  Sunderland,  a sudden  squall  of  wind  drove 
couplings  together,  and  carried  them  into 
ohnrch  beneath.  Nearly  all  the  mm  were 
fed  down  amongst  the  timber,  and  half  a 
jn  were  seriously  injured.  The  chancel  arch 
completely  broken  throagb. 


glisallanra. 

'lie  Kestoration  of  Worcester  Gmld- 
1. — At  a meeting  of  the  Worcester  Town 
ncil,  on  the  3rd  insfc.,  the  Sheriff  brought 
rard  the  recommendation  of  the  Guildhall 
toration  Committee,  to  accept  the  tender  of 
'Thomas  Dixon  to  execute  the  several  works 
be  restoration  of  the  Guildhall,  according  to 
plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  Sir 
rge  Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr.  Kowe,  and  with 
fittings  of  oak,  at  the  snm  of  11,54:31.  49., 
eot  to  himself  and  sureties  entering  into  a 
iraot  containing  such  provisions  as  the  town 
k might  deem  necessary.  This,  the  Sheriff 
•rved,  was  a necessary  sequence  of  what  the 
pcil  bad  already  done  in  sanotiouing  reoon- 
iotion  of  the  ball,  the  plans  for  that  work,  &o. 
recommendation  was  adopted,  notwithstand- 
Ithe  protest  of  Alderman  Woodward,  who  said 
ppeared  to  him  that  the  Council  had  gone  too 
to  recede,  but  he  still  maintained  the  opinion 
had  represented  to  the  Council  over  and 
f again,  i,hat  a more  wasteful  expenditure  and 
I less  profitable  to  the  city  than  that  propo-ed 
never  taken  place  since  he  had  been  in  the 
Inoil.  He  wasqiiito  satisfied  that  the  city  would 
ibe  free  of  this  contract  for  much  less  than 
K)0I.  If  they  bad  done  as  they  ought  to  have 
b,  they  would  have  had  a new  building,  which 
dd  be  a credit  and  an  ornament  to  the  oity, 
i of  far  greater  utility,  for  that  amount. 

^he  Bridge  railnra  at  Bath. — At  the 
airy  into  this  calamity,  on  Wednesday,  Colonel 
laud,  in  his  evidence,  said  the  failure  of  the 
Ige  was  not  due  to  the  inferior  quality  of  tbo 
Aerials  of  which  it  was  constructed.  With  a 
[■ing  load  of  160  persons,  he  tad  little  doubt 
Ibridge  would  still  have  been  standing,  bat  it 
faulty  in  its  original  construction.  There 
no  continni  y in  the  bows,  and  no  arrange- 
it  for  keeping  the  bows  peifcotly  straight,  on 
ch  its  stability  mainly  depended,  skhough 
proprietors  thought  it  necessary  before  the 
Ige  was  placed  on  the  abutments  to  make  some 
itions.  Through  defects  in  iheconstruction  the 
; tie-rods  had  to  bear  a strain  nearly  double 
it  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  usually 
w in  structures  for  railway  purposes.  Ho 
ight  it  likely  that  this  bridge  would  have  stood 
pressure  of  300  people  when  it  was  opened, 
iming  the  bows  were  perfectly  straight.  Ho 
eved  the  accident  was  entirely  due  to  the 
ikiog  of  the  bows,  and  the  failure  to  keen  a 
vd  of  persons  from  rushing  on  to  the  bridge, 
alterations  made  were  not  improvements, 
the  wire  guy. ropes  were  misplaced.  The 
lest  was  adjourned. 

arlisle  Fever  Hospital  Competition. — 

design  submitted  under  the  motto  “ Nightin- 
i”  has  been  accepted  in  the  open  competition 
this  building.  The  authors  are  Messrs. 
3.  W.  Roper,  of  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  and 
es  Murshie,  of  Carlisle  and  Barrow,  joint 
litects. 


Westgate  - on  - Ssa, — says  the  Investors' 
Guardian, — is  the  Belgravia  and  Tyburnia  of 
the  Isle  of  Thaneb.  A gentle  walk  or  short  rail- 
way ride  will  bring  you  into  the  animation,  the 
bustle,  and  the  amusements  of  Ramsgate  and 
Margate,  and  though  so  near  all  the  attraotiuns 
of  the  sister  towns,  you  can  yet  secure  the 
opportunity  of  enjoying  the  dolce  far  ydente,  the 
cheerful  repose,  which  next  to  heaven  and  a 
wedding-day  may  bo  presumed  to  be  the 
siimmum  bonum  of  happiness.  Westgate-on- 
Sea  hag  its  comfortable  lodgings,  at  re.isonable 
prices,  its  accommodating  tradesmen,  its  bathing- 
machines,  a most  delightful  and  well- ad  ministered 
hotel,  atid  all  other  advantages  essential  to  a 
thoronghly  enjoyable  watering-place.  The  houses 
are  newly. built,  handsome,  and  convenient ; and 
the  greatest  care  has  been  exercised  to  secure  by 
the  water  supply  and  drainage  complete  efficiency 
in  these  most  important  of  sanitary  arrange, 
ments.  Moreover,  the  walks  aroaud  the  p’ace 
will  be  ftund  exceedingly  agreeable  and  heakh- 
ful.” 

Defective  Ventilation  ia  a Government 
Factory. — A Devonport  jury,  after  a two  days’ 
sitting,  returned  a verdict  of  “ Accidental 
poisoning,”  in  the  ciso  of  an  ironfounder  in  the 
Government  employ  at  K*'yham  Factory,  Devon- 
porfc.  It  was  shown  that  deceased,  without 
orders,  went  into  a house  where  moulds  are 
dried,  and  was  there  found  dead.  The  medical 
evidence  proved  thatdeath  resulted  from  poison- 
ing by  noxious  gases,  and  some  of  the  jury,  who 
had  evidently  been  in  Admiralty  employ,  elicited 
from  a witness  that  the  ventilation  of  the  whole 
factory  was  lamentably  defective,  and  that  strong 
complaint  had  been  made,  as  yet  with  no  result. 
The  jury  requested  the  coroner  to  impress  upon 
the  Admiralty  the  need  of  at  once  improving  the 
ventilation  of  the  factory,  which  was  dangerous 
to  the  health  of  the  operatives,  and  injurious  to 
the  public  service. 

A Foreign  Competition.  — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Fred.  P.  Cockerell, 
stated  that  he  had  received  an  official  oommuni- 
cation  from  the  Privy  Council  Office,  transmitting 
particulars  of  a competition  invited  by  the  Dutch 
Government  for  a new  University  Building  at 
Leiden.  The  sum  proposed  to  be  spent  on  the 
bnilding  is  1,000,000  florins  (about  90,0001.). 
The  style  of  architecture  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  competitors.  The  author  of  the  selected 
design  will  be  employed  to  carry  out  the  work, 
or  be  awarded  a premium  of  5,000  florins  (4401.). 
The  second  premium  is  2201.  Designs  must  be 
sent  in  on  or  before  the  let  of  October. 

Hew  Parade  at  St.  Leonards. — The  con. 
slruction  of  the  sea-wall  and  parade  at  West 
Marina,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  is  making  very 
satisfactory  progress.  The  laying  of  the  massive 
blocks  of  concrete,  which  form  the  foundation  of 
the  wall,  having  been  completed  on  Saturday 
last,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Ilatohard  provided  the  men 
with  a substantial  supper,  at  the  coach-house  in 
the  rear  of  107,  Marina.  When  completefl,  the 
new  wall  and  parade,  which  is  nearly  2,000  ft. 
in  length,  will  prove  a great  public  improvement 
to  the  western  part  of  Hastings, 

Buildings  adjoining  Albert  Hall. — In  the 
House  of  Commons  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  asked 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether  it  was 
true,  as  stated  in  the  papers,  that  the  Com- 
missioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  had  sold 
ground  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a 
bnilding  so  lofty  that  it  would  greatly  injure  the 
effect  of  the  Albert  Memorial.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  said  the  Commissioners  of 
1851  would  not  allow  buildings  to  be  erected  so 
as  to  obsoure  the  view  of  the  Albert  Monument. 

Admission  to  the  Institute  Library, — 
The  Council  have  made  arrangements  for  ad- 
mitling  to  the  Institute  Library,  under  new 
regulations,  architectural  students  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  University  College, and  King’s  College, 
as  well  as  Members  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tioD.  Cards  of  admission  have  been  prepared, 
which  may  be  had  on  application,  in  accordance 
with  a form  to  be  previously  obtained  from  the 
librariaBj  and  on  payment  of  a nominal  fee. 

The  Sunday  Shakspeare  Society.  — By 
permission  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
the  members  of  this  society  visited  “Cliveden” 
on  Sunday  last,  and  daring  the  afternoon  read 
Shakepeare’s  “ Tempest.”  After  tea  the  party 
returned  to  town,  highly  gratified  with  the  privi- 
lege  which  had  been  accorded  to  them  of  sp^nd- 
ing  a day  amidst  the  delightful  scenery  which 
surrounds  this  mansion. 


Work  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. — 

A meeting  wl'  Ltiin  i,oapiial  was  held  Uot  week, 
for  the  purpose  of  c<  nsidering,  among  other 
matters,  the  rebuLdiug  of  the  medical  school, 
ad_^oining  the  hospital  at  Smitbfield.  It  is  in- 
tended to  reoonstruct  the  theatre,  museum,  and 
library,  and  as  the  hospital  has  a larger  number 
of  students  on  its  rolls  than  any  other  in  tho 
kingdom,  to  provide,  at  the  same  time,  accom- 
modation for  their  edneation  and  iuftruction. 
The  proposal  will  involve  an  expenditure  of 
nearly  50,0001.  The  governors  gave  th*^ir  unani- 
n ous  consent  to  the  proposal.  Mr.  T Anson  is 
the  architect. 

Fire  at  a Builder'a. — A fire  occurrrd  last 
woek  at  the  Albert  Works,  Albert  Embankment, 
belonging  to  Mr.  B.  E.  Nightingale,  builder. 
Captain  Shaw  states  that  a building  of  one  and 
two  floors,  about  45  fc.  by  25  ft.  (used  as  engiue 
and  boiler-house,  drying-room,  and  workshops), 
was  nearly  burnt  out  and  rcof  off;  some  stock 
in  the  open  yard  and  the  roof  of  the  workshops 
adjoining  were  damaged  by  fire,  and  the  contents 
in  the  office,  dwelliog,  and  stores  by  removal. 


TENDERS. 

For  Baptist  chapel  and  schoiJs,  Smethwick.  M--.  Thus. 
Hewoit,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  8.  Davis  : — 


Chapel  and 

Chapel 

Schools. 

only. 

Wilson  

...  £0,692  

£5,139 

Webb 

....  6,9-16  

6.143 

Harley  

....  6,616  

4,940 

Marfell  

6,483  

4,(40 

Nelson  

....  6 2)4  

4. -479 

I/ovatt 

....  0,095  

4,5''0 

Robinson  

....  6,800  

4,287 

Sapeoate  & Son  .. 

....  6, •‘>23  

4,113 

Clulee  A.  Birchitl., 

....  6,3)0  

— 

For  the  enlargement  of  the  present  boys’  schools,  and 
the  additions  of  class-rooms;  also  the  ereciiou  of  new 
schools  for  girls,  with  senior  class-rooms,  for  the  Camber- 
well-green Coiigreg«tioiial  Chapel  Sunday  School  Kxlcn- 
Sion  Committee.  Mr.  W.  Howard,  architect.  Qaauiilies 
by  Mr,  \V.  F.  Meakio:- 

J L*08  if  side  and 
K.Bti.h  B.s  and  ■ 

Batli  .toBe 
dre.si- g.. 

Ilobson £3,437  0 0 £73  0 0 

Bewman  & Maun  3,123  0 0 22')  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers  ...  3,230  0 0 7.>  0 (J 

Colls  & Sous 3,172  0 0 75  0 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill  tV'H?  0 0 60  0 0 

Thompaou*  2,9i)0  0 0 lUO  0 0 

• Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  a malting,  &c.,  for  Messrs.  Stretfon, 
Brothers,  Derby.  Mr.  Geo.  Scamell,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties by  Messrs.  Cuitis  &.  Son 


Buildir't  TFork. 

Woods £6,flC0  0 0 

Dakin  6,2';7  0 0 

Garlick 6,176  0 0 

Loralt  (accepted)  6,014  0 0 

Ironwork. 

Thornewill  & Wuchaui  £233  0 0 

Atlas  Ironworks  219  10  0 

Abells 211  14  0 

Stacey,  Davis,  & Co.  (accepted)...  211  0 u 

WiUiams 210  0 0 


For  two  warehouses,  Jewin-street.  Messrs.  Fwrd  & 
Hesketh,  architects 

• Tin.:.*  f>a  4/^0  n A 


Scrivener  & White 

£6,402 

0 

0 

Downs  & Co 

6,:59<J 

0 

0 

Browue  & Robinson 

6,35-4 

0 

0 

6,129 

0 

0 

Boyce  

6,i'29 

0 

0 

Feto,  Brothers 

6,769 

0 

u 

6,755 

0 

Newman  A Mann  

5,703 

0 

0 

6,693 

0 

0 

Perry  A Co 

6,557 

0 

u 

Murk  (accepted)  

For  repairs  and  decorative  works  to  be  done  for  Mr. 
W.  C.  Bircb,  at  13,  Van  rugh  Bark,  Blackheatli.  Mr. 


W.  Coats,  architect: — 

Hockley  & Co £502  0 0 

Fitman  & Cuthberteon  4/5  0 0 

Adams  & Son  (accepted)  -i4i  0 0 


For  pipe-laying  for  the  Hungerford  Gas  Company  : — 
Chandler  A Sons  (accepted). 


For  iron  roof,  tc.,  for  the  Leatherhead  Gas  Company 
Chandler  & Sons  (accepted). 


For  St.  George’s  sewers. 
Son,  ensinters 

Britton  

Bennett  

Brock  A Bruce 

Haynes  

Krauss  (accepted)  .... 
Heave  & Son 


Messrs,  G.  C.  Ashmead  & 

£8,991  5 0 ! 

0,547  13  8 

6,3  8 8 7 

4,997  15  0 

4,399  5 8 

4,394  8 0! 


For  alterations  to  the  Anerley  Railway  Hotel,  and  two 
shops  adjoining.  Messrs.  Bird  & Walters,  architects  ; — 

Downs £2,755  0 0 

Hightingale  2,74')  0 0 

McLachlau  2,634  0 0 

Smith  2,614  0 0 

Taylor 2,4)7  0 0 
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For  new  eewers,  West  End,  Hampstead,  for  vestry  of 
Bt,  John,  Hampstead.  Mr.  C,  H.  Lowe,  surveyor 
" £2,375  0 0 


Pearson  . 


Mo-.vlem  & Co 

Culverhouso  

Crocket  

Mestoo  

A.  & F.  Colverliouso  . 

Watts  

Killingback  

Nowell  & Robson 


2,303  0 0 
2,155  0 0 
2,065  0 0 
2,040  0 0 
2.019  0 0 
2,007  10  8 
1,967  0 0 
1,899  0 0 


For  new  livery  hall,  Ac.,  for  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Leathersellers.  Mr.  G.  Atdrew  Wilson  (surveyor  to  the 
company),  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Nixon 

Downs  A Co £19,390  0 0 

18,869  0 0 

HtjigsJsHill  18,460  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 18,420  0 0 

Brass 17,966  0 0 

Bangs  & Co 17,956  0 0 

Ashliy,  Brothers 17,691  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner  (accepted)  ...  16,900  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  65,  Gracechnrch.street,  City.  Mr., 
W.  8.  R.  Payne,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  E. 
Morfee 

Outhwaite  & 3on £1.160  0 0 

Ashby,  Brothers  4,126  0 0 

Cornier 4^083  0 0 

Lawrance  3^992  0 0 

Colls  & Sons  3,987  0 0 

Lathey,  Brothers  (accepted) 3,925  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  21,  Hsymarket,  for  Mr.  G.  M, 
Hughes.  Messrs.  J.  & W.  Wimble,  architects 

Ashby  & Horner  £8,315  0 0 

McLschisn 8,280  0 0 

Scrivener  4 White 8,197  0 0 

Brass  8,034  0 0 

Croaker  a.olO  0 0 

Bftlkaer  7,697  0 0 

7,675  q 0 

Newman  4 Mann 7,333  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  41,  Cheapside,  for  the  Investment 
Company,  Limited.  Messrs.  J.  4 W.  Wimble,  archi- 
tecta 

Bish £9,970  0 0 

Croaker  ...  8,722  0 0 

Lawranco  9,713  q 0 

Newman  4 Msnn 8,639  0 6 

Ashby  4 Horner 8,432  0 0 

Dove 8,370  0 0 

Scrivener  , 8,223  0 0 

Brass  8,046  0 0 


For  new  schools  and  teacher’s  house,  FUJongley,  near 
Coventry.  Mr.  John  Cotton,  architect.  Quantities 
fluppUed : — 

Matthews  £3,100  0 0 

Thomas  4 Baxter 2 075  0 0 

Marriott "I'.;  2’oi6  0 0 

Nelson,...  1,99^  q q 

Nightingale  4 Downes* 1,826  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  farm  bnildiugs  at  Helpridge  Farm,  Wyohbold, 
Bromsgrove,  for  Mr.  John  Blick.  Mr.  John  Cotton, 
architect:—  ’ 

Brazier  4 Weaver £397  0 0 

Harris  4 Cook 371  0 q 

Bourne  3-Q  q q 

Stokes  (accepted)  349  0 0 


For  additions  to  Christ  Church,  Great  Warley  Essex 
Mr,  Jo^  Young,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr' 
Sidney  Young  : — ^ 

Jacobs £1,563  0 0 

Lverett  & Son  1,195  q 0 

Gregory i_.i.i9  q q 

1,399  0 0 

J.  S.Hatumoud 1,370  0 0 

J.  Hammond 1,338  0 0 


For  additions  to  Church  of  All  Saint’s,  HockeriU,  near 
Bishop  8 Stortford.  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  architect.  Quautitiea 
snpphed  by  Mr.  Sidney  Young:— 

Hill  4 HigM £6,960  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 6,900  0 0 

Roberts,  Brothers  6 667  0 0 

Bell  4 Sons 6,358  0 0 


Parmenter 6,200  0 0 

Glasscock  6,180  0 0 

Gregory  6,145  0 0 


For  additions  tos  cbools  at  Priern  Barnet,  for  the  Rev. 
R.  Morris.  Messrs.  E.  Habershon  & Brock,  architects 
Woodhall  (accepted) £555  0 0 


For  Saint  Bartholomew’s  Church,  Charlton  in  Dover. 
Mr.  J.  Clarke,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Young  : — 

Stiff...  £7,255  0 0 

N-ylor  6,933  0 0 

Humphreys  6,071  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 6,940  0 0 

Gregory  6,929  0 0 

Roberts,  Brothers  6,798  0 0 

Gasken  6,766  0 0 

Borne 6.663  0 0 

Deune 6,680  0 0 

Wilson 6,450  0 0 

Adcock  6,730  0 0 


For  four  cottages  at  Lea'herhead,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  W. 
Edwards.  Mr.  Dibble,  architect:— 

Heselgreve £1,155  0 0 

Batchelar  1,025  0 0 

Walker  839  0 0 

Edsar  (accepted) 870  0 0 


For  additions  o North  Holmwood  Schools,  Dorking 
Surrey.  Mr.  Dibble,  architect : — 

Heselgrave  £410  0 0 

English  366  q 0 

Bierce 313  q 0 

Bledge 298  19 

Edssr  (accepted) 280  0 0 


For  chaise-house,  stable,  4 small  conservatory,  on  the 
Holloway  Estate,  Doming,'  or  Mr.  A.  Chabot  Mr 
Dibble,  architect : — 

Hamblin,  Brothers £540  0 0 

Edsar 


For  a new  branch  bank  at  Croydon,  for  the  London  4 
South-Western  Bank,  Limited.  Messrs.  J,  J.  4 3 Edme® 
ton,  arehiteols.  Quantities  by  C.  N.  Mctntvro  North  — ’ 

PhUipson  £6,079  0 0 

6,986  0 0 

tVy®-'-  . 5,960  0 0 

Manage 5,910  q 0 

0 0 

Williams 5,803  q 0 

Legs 5^575  0 0 

Adamson 5,509  q g 

: „ 6,475  0 0 

Jarrett.  . 5,330  q q 

Bniuh  (accepted) 5,276  0 0 


For  temporary  church.  Orange-street.  Southwark,  for 
archUoc't^"'  McIntyre  North, 

Greenwood  4 Sons £S21  0 0 

Richardson,  Brothers  ” 770  0 0 

Baguley 590  q q 


For  repairs  to  United  Methodist  Free  Church  Willow 
street,  I' insbury,  for  the  trustees.  Mr.  C N MoIutvr« 
North,  architect  •—  ‘ ■' 


Pitman  & Cuthbertsoa £137  0 

Allen  4 Son  135  q 


136  0 0 


Asph, die  Paviuff. -The  tender  of  the  Brunswick  Rock 
Asphalte  Company  has  been  accepted  to  pave  the  whole  of 
playgrounds  lu  front  of  Sc.  Luke's  Hafi,  Eentou-street 
Hackney.  ' 


Shops  and  Iloutei,  SI.  Georoo‘t.in.the.Easi.-}dessT8 
Dover,  Son.  4 Lo.,  say  their  tender  was  6,967/.,  instead  of 
7,llu/.,  as  printed. 
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The  Pressure  of  Population  on  the  Means 
of  8u2^2)ort. 

UBLTO  attention 
within  the 
last  few  days, 
boen  BO  pointedly 
called  to  tbe  grave 
question  of  the 
prefigure  of  popu- 
lation on  the  means  of  sup- 
port,  that  we  think  good  service 
may  be  done  by  brushing  away 
some  of  the  cobwebs  that  have 
been  allowed  togatherover  the 
main  principles  involved  in  the 
inquiry.  It  is  not,  iudeed,  long 
fiince  we  saw  in  the  oolumus 
of  a periodical  which  addreeses 
I class  of  readers  not  dissimilar  to  our  own, 
ihe  statement, — made,  indeed,  by  a oorre- 
ipondent,  but  printed  without  comment  or 
orrection, — that  tbe  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  doubles  within  forty  years ! So 
nonstroua  a misstatement,  on  the  part  of  a 
volunteer  infitrnctor  of  tbe  publio,  is  enongh  to 
ihow  that  there  is  room  for  a little  careful 
iramination  of  the  nature  we  propose  to 
.natitute. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  in  these  oolnmns  that  the 
Dbysiological  part  of  the  question  has  to  be  dfs- 
jQBSed.  We  look  at  the  relation  between  months 
md  food,  from  the  social  point  of  view,  as  a 
natter  of  industrial,  rather  than  of  anthropo- 
ogical,  Boienoe.  It  is  always  unsafe  to  quote 
m author,  except  with  bis  books  in  hand  ; and 
JS  the  works  of  Mr.  Malthas  do  not  happen  to 
30  on  our  shelves,  we  desire  to  guard  ourselves 
against  the  danger  of  attributing  to  that  author 
my  statement  for  which  we  do  nob  quote  his  own 
words ; but  we  shall  not  be  wrong  in  urging  that 
it  is  commonly  stated  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Malthas  that,  while  population  increases  iu  a 
geometrical  ratio,  the  means  of  supporting  popu. 
latioQ  only  increase  in  an  arithmetical  ratio. 
A.  reference  to  this  view  may  be  found  in  the 
recently-publiahed  autobiography  of  Miss  Mar- 
tineau,aQdwe  think  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  latter  writer  assumed  the  statement,  as  we 
have  put  it,  to  be  one  of  undeniable  truth. 

We  deny  that  statement  altogether.  We  hold 
it  to  be,  not  only  impossible  of  proof,  but  inoon- 
sistent  with  known  fact.  The  means  of  human 
support,  of  course,  are  found  in  the  species  of 
either  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
No  animal  is  used  for  human  food  of  which  the 
natural  increase  is  not  enormously  more  rapid 
than  that  of  man.  If  children  are  born,  at 
times,  of  parents  in  their  teens,  it  is  the  excep- 
tion, rather  than  the  rale.  Bat  at  what  age  does 
a oow  calve  ? At  what  age  does  a ewe  lamb  ? 
At  what  age  does  a fowl  begin  to  lay  eggs  ? It 
is  nnneoessary  to  go  into  mathematical,  or  even 
into  arithmetical,  oalonlations,  to  show  how  im- 
measurably  more  rapid  is  tbe  natural  increase 
of  animal  food,  than  of  mankind,  as  a consumer 
jof  animal  food. 


If  we  turn  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  com- 
parison is  still  more  striking.  A thirty-fold  in- 
crease is  not  out  of  the  way  for  the  most 
important  vegetables  that  are  eaten  by  man, — 
the  cereals.  In  most  cases  the  mnltiplioation  of 
seed  is  very  much  greater ; in  some  oases,  if 
not  innumerable,  at  least  it  is  unnumbered. 
Who  has  counted  the  seeds  in  a poppy  capsule  ? 
and  how  many  poppy  flowers  spring  from  a 
single  seed  ? In  that  case,  too,  the  time  re- 
quired for  reproduction  never  exceeds, — unless 
we  store  the  seed  for  some  other  object  than 
that  of  sowing, — a single  year.  A grain  of  corn 
sown  in  the  spring  of  one  year  might,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  within  two  years  have 
produced  10,000  grains. 

But  the  arithmetical  ratio  may  be  said  to 
apply,  not  to  the  organio  species  themselves,  but 
to  the  area  of  land  on  which  they  are  reared* 
There  is,  however,  no  arithmetical  ratio  in  the 
matter.  There  is  no  shifting  ratio  to  be  flsed. 
There  is,  if  we  take  tho  matter  in  its  most 
, abstract  form,  a certain  area  of  land  on  the  sur. 
j face  of  the  entire  globe,  on  which,  together  with 
; the  surface  of  the  water,  all  terrestrial  life  has 
i its  habitat.  It  is  a conceivable  idea,  in  tbe 
I abstract,  that  the  whole  world  should  become  so 
, full  of  bunaa  beings  as  to  be  converted  into' 
I one  vast  city,  and  that  houses  and  streets  should  j 
so  invade  pastures  and  oornflelds  that  the  space  j 
I for  feeding  animals,  or  for  growing  vegetables, 
should  be  restrioted.  But  if  we  admit  that  as 
a conceivable  idea,  it  is  not  what  we  can  describe 
as  a practical  idea.  History  gives  but  little  ' 
support  to  the  view  that  suoh  a state  of  things  is  ■ 
possible,  even  at  any  immense  distance  of  time  , 
to  whioh  we  may  hypothetically  defer  the  event.  ■ 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  quite  as  much  evidence  i 
of  depopulation  as  of  increase  of  population.  In  I 
China  the  density  of  the  population  is  calculated  ^ 
at  267  units  per  square  mile.  In  British  India  it  j 
is  204  onits  per  square  mile.  In  Middlesex  it  is  ^ 
40  per  acre.  But  what  do  we  find  if  we  turn  to 
tbe  ancient  heart  of  Empire,  and  cradle  of  the  | 
human  race  ? What  have  become  of  the  millions  ; 
of  Babylonia,  of  Assyria,  of  the  Mesopotamia ' 
Valley? — of  the  countless  oistern-buildera  ofi 
Western  Palestine  ? How  far  are  Italy,  Sicily,  | 
parts  of  France,  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  many  other  ' 
regions  from  containing  the  population  whioh  they 
held  in  imperial  or  pre-imperial  times  ? Exact 
statistics  fail ; bat  if  we  regard  the  inhabited 
earth  as  a whole,  the  evidence  is  rather  to  the 
effect  that  tbe  numbers  of  its  inhabitants,  at  all 
events  in  the  Old  World,  are  now  less,  rather 
than  more,  than  they  were  a thousand  or  two 
thousand  years  ago. 

The  question,  then,  of  the  possible  pressure  of 
the  population  of  the  world,  as  a whole,  or  tbe 
means  of  subsistence,  is  one  of  those  tbe  nseful 
investigation  of  whioh  may  certainly  be  deferred 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  Whether  it  may 
assume  a practical  aspect  500,  1,000,  or  2,000 
years  bonce,  we  need  not  now  pause  to  guess.  In 
the  abstract  the  inquiry  is  utterly  unpraotioal, 
untimely,  unphilosophical.  There  may,  however, 
arise  a case  of  the  general  question  which  de- 
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serves  more  serious  attention.  It  may  be  said 
chat  if  the  question  is  not  a oosmical,  or  a general 
hnman  question,  it  may  be  an  Irish,  or  a French, 
or  an  English  question.  Earth  can  feed  her 
children  for  as  long  a series  of  years  as  tho 
wildest  dreamer  needs  to  count.  But  can  tbe 
Isle  of  Dogs  feed  its  own  population?  Can 
London  ? Can  Ireland  ? Can  the  United  King, 
dom  ? These  questions  are,  at  all  events,  near 
home. 

In  seeking  a reply  to  these  questions  we  must 
remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  fiscal  and 
economical  legislation  of  the  present  day  is  some- 
thing totally  different  from  that  whioh  bad  force 
when  Malthas,  aud  when  the  great  pioneer  of 
economic  inquiry,  Adam  Smith,  lived  and  wrote. 
The  idea  of  self-contained  supply  was  formerly 
held  to  be  an  esacatial  condition  of  national 
safety.  So  long  as  wo  had  to  look  to  our  own 
forests  alone  for  the  oak,  on  the  growth  of  vrhich 
the  construotloQ  of  our  navy,  and  therefore  tbe 
means  of  maiotaluing  onr  maritime  supremacy, 
and  of  defending  oar  coasts  from  insult,  depended, 
the  maintenance  and  regulation  of  our  forests 
was  a mutter  claiming  tbe  attention  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  Legislature.  In  the 
same  way,  when  we  were  dependent  on  the  area 
of  our  own  island  for  the  supply  of  the  corn  we 
ate,  it  was  needful  for  tbe  rulers  of  the  State  to 
see  that  tbe  Commonwealth  suffered  no  damage 
from  the  neglect  of  this  essential  provision. 
But  the  present  century  has  witnessed  a total 
change  in  these  matters  : a obauge,  let  it  he  re- 
membered, that  does  not  spring  so  much  from 
change  of  opinion  as  to  economio  law,  as  from 
tbe  change  of  circamstaocea  produced  by  the 
progress  of  invention.  If  we  were  now  as  de- 
pendent  as  we  wore  in  1815  on  the  winds  and  tbe 
waves,  we  could  as  ill  afford  as  we  then  could 
do  to  depend  on  the  arrival  of  the  food  of  our 
popnlation  from  the  Mississippi  or  from  tho 
Dannhe.  If  a long-oontinned  wind  bound  a 
fleet  of  300  vessels  under  the  shelter  of  tbe  Book 
of  Gibraltar,  as  naed  often  to  be  the  case  when 
navigation  depended  on  sails,  it  would  have  little 
effect  on  the  price  of  bread  in  London  to  tell  us 
that  there  were  so  many  thousand  tons  of  corn 
shipped  for  that  port.  For  gold,  for  cotton,  for 
machinery,  people  might  wait.  For  food  they 
could  not.  Thus,  the  command  of  ooean  navi- 
gation whioh  is  secured  by  the  invention  of  Watt 
has  so  far  stretched  onr  insular  boundary,  that 
we  can  count  on  tbe  harvests  of  Russia,  of 
America,  and  of  India,  with  more  oertitnde,  by  a 
very  long  way,  than  onr  grandfathers  felt  in 
looking  forward  to  any  coming  harvest  in  onr 
own  island. 

Nor  is  it  a question  of  navigation  alone.  Long 
distances  by  land  are  even  more  formidable 
obstacles  to  tbe  economic  exchange  of  products 
than  long  distances  by  sea.  The  reason  is,  that 
land  carriage,  however  wo  may  effect  it,  is 
essentially  more  costly  than  water  carriage.  The 
limit  of  economical  possibility  of  transport  is, 
therefore,  soon  attained.  Thus,  in  India,  where 
cost  of  labour  of  all  kinds  is  far  lower  than  in 
Europe,  we  learn  from  the  July  number  of  the 
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Ediniurgh  Review  that  the  oidinarj  rate  of 
transport  by  native  carts  over  earthen  anmetalled 
roads  is  3d.  per  ton  per  mile.  This  rate  comes 
to  Boruething  like  Ss.  6d.  per  qnarter  for  a 
transport  of  100  miles.  For  a carriage  of  400 
miles  the  cost  wonld  come  to  the  prohibitory 
amount  of  228.  per  quarter.  It  is  thus  very 
intelligible  how  it  may  be  the  case  that  corn 
shoold  be  rotting  on  the  ground  in  one  district 
of  India  while  people  were  starving  from  total 
absence  of  food  in  another.  Daring  the  Orissa 
famine,  in  ISGO,  when  the  Government  were 
straining  their  energies  to  throw  grain  into  the 
soffering  district,  not  only  did  this  question  of 
cost  arise,  but  the  roads  were  so  cut  up  by  the 
transport  of  a quantity  of  traffic  not  exceeding  360 
tons  per  diem,  that  utter  disorganisation  ensued. 
No  outlay  of  money  could  overcome  the  physical 
difQouIties  that  attended  the  conveyance  of  food 
to  a starving  people  when  once  the  famine  had 
attained  a certain  intensity.  At  the  present 
time,  by  the  means  of  the  East-Indian  Hailway 
and  the  Ganges  navigation,  rice  is  sent  from 
Patna  to  Calcutta,  a distance  of  333  miles,  for 
the  rate  of  29.  lid.  per  quarter;  and  wheat  is 
sent  from  Cawnpore,  a distance  of  684  miles,  for 
the  charge  of  6a.  4d.  per  quarter.  In  tbe  rich 
oorn.growirtg  valley  of  the  Upper  Ganges,  corn 
to  almost  any  requisite  amount  can  be  grown 
and  Bold  for  the  price  of  16a.  per  qnarter,  with 
good  profit  to  the  egrioulturist.  Allowing  for 
purchase,  prefit,  railway  carriage,  shipping  dues, 
freight  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  all  other 
charges,  it  is  stated  hy  a writer  in  the  April 
number  of  the  British  Quarterly  Rcvieic,  that 
wheat  from  Cawnpore  can  bo  delivered  in 
London  at  the  price  of  333.  4d.  per  quarter. 
Tbe  avers ge  price  of  wheat  in  London  in  January 
of  the  present  year  was  51b.  Vd.  per  quarter, 
giving  a margin  of  17b.  6d.  per  quarter  against 
a shipment  from  Calcutta,  three  months  pre- 
■vionely.  It  is  thus  evident  that,  so  far  from 
feeling  the  preesure  of  our  population  on  the 
means  of  supplying  food  to  be  on  the  increase, 
mercantile  enterprise  is  not  even  yet  fully  awake 
to  the  value  of  the  supplies  of  food  that  are 
readily  attainable,  and  that  are  to  be  drawn,  with 
little  cost  and  great  certitude,  from  the  most 
fertile  districts  of  the  world. 

The  only  needful  provision  for  the  equalisiDg 
of  the  price  of  food  in  different  and  widely 
distant  markets,  for  which  our  improved  means 
of  transit  have  not  yet  found  the  means,  is  thac 
of  butchers’  meat.  Even  here,  however,  onter- 
prise  is  not  to  be  damped.  We  owe  to  the  genius 
and  patient  toil  of  the  great  chemist,  Liebig,  a 
permanent  addition  to  the  quantity  of  animal 
food  obtainable  in  this  country,  which,  though 
not  equal  in  its  food-value  to  fresh  meat  or 
newly. made  broth,  is  yet  a real  and  important 
addition  to  our  means  of  sastenance.  The  im- 
portation of  meat,  not  frozen,  but  kept  at  a 
temperature  only  two  or  three  degrees  above 
freezing,  is  another  method  of  supply  which  has 
attained  a certain  degree  of  success.  The  best 
opinion  that  we  can  form  on  this  subject  is  to 
the  effect  that  if  this  meat  be  cooked  immediately 
it  is  removed  from  tbe  refrigerator,  it  is  very 
excellent  food.  The  progress  of  science  is  now 
directed  to  the  abatement  of  the  price  of  human 
food  in  the  centres  of  population.  We  think 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  as  yet  we  are  only 
at  the  A B C of  the  process.  At  all  events,  wo 
know  very  well  that  food  of  all  kind  is  to  be 
obtained  as  plentifully,  as  good,  and  almost  or 
altogether  as  cheap,  in  the  great  brick-and- 
mortar  province  of  London,  as  it  is  in  places 
where  cornfields  eorround  the  town,  and  mabton 
grazes  close  by  on  the  hills.  When  we  are  able 
to  telegraph  half  round  tbe  earth  for  a cargo  of 
corn,  we  enrich  the  producer,  while  at  the  same  i 
time  we  diminish  the  cost  of  the  consumer.  The 
16a.  per  qnarter  given  to  the  Cawnpore  corn, 
grower  represents  a direct  fertilisation,  by  English 
money,  of  land  that  would  otherwise  be  profitless, 
and  labour  that  wonld  otherwise  be  idle.  And 
the  London  consumer  saves  30  per  cent,  of  his 
outlay  by  going  thus  far  afield  into  the  world. 

It  is  thus,  we  think,  fully  evident  that  any 
causes  which  might,  when  Mr.  Malthas  wrote, 
have  justified,  to  some  extent,  the  statistician 
in  the  fear  that  a growing  population  might  eat 
itself  out  of  house  and  home,  cannot  now  be 
intelligently  feared.  The  price  of  subsistence, 
as  far  as  the  purohase  of  food  is  concerned,  so 
far  from  being  raised  by  the  growth  of  popn- 
lation  (which  wonld  be  the  first  sign  of  the 
approach  of  the  predicted  evil)  may  be,  there 
is  good  reason  to  suppose,  hereafter  consider- 
ably  reduced.  And  it  is  just  where  the  pressure 
(in  Mr.  Malthns'e  view)  ought  to  be  most  felt 


that  it  will  be  least  felt.  It  is  for  the  supply  of 
food  to  the  great  centres  of  population  that  it  is 
beat  worth  the  while  of  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  production  or  transport  of  food  most 
strenuously  to  exert  themselves.  For  the 
supply  of  a village  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  to  send  corn  from  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges.  For  the  supply  of  a large  town  it 
might  be  desirable.  But  for  the  supply  of  a 
city  or  a province,  the  inducement  of  profit 
would  be  so  strong  that  competition  would  come 
into  play,  and  the  market  would  soon  fall  to 
such  a price  as  should  be  commercially,  agricul- 
turally, and  economically  just. 

We  may,  therefore,  be  perfectly  resigned  to 
contemplate  any  imaginable  growth  of  the  human 
race, — we  will  not  say  for  the  time  of  our 
children  or  our  children’s  children  only,  bnfc  for 
the  next  thousand  or  few  thousands  of  years.  The 
most  conscientious  man  need  not  disquiet  himself 
by  looking  farther.  If,  indeed,  he  looks  at  every 
grain  of  wheat  which  he  is  about  to  send  to  the 
mill,  and  apostrophising  it  individually  should 
say, — "If  I grind  you  and  eat  you  to-day,  you 
will  be  gone,  — passed  away  into  tissue, — 
liberated  as  heat — to-morrow.  If  I keep  you,  and 
sow  you,  in  two  years  you  will  have  ten  thousand 
grand-cbildren.  I cannot  eat  you  ! " We  mnst 
leave  so  prudent  an  economist  to  settle  matters 
with  his  pwn  hunger.  But  he  will  preach  in 
vain  to  others.  The  grain  of  wheat,  indeed,  had 
it  such  a voice  as  Esop  wonld  have  given  it, 
might  reply, — "For  that  very  end  I came  into 
existence.  It  is  that  very  prolificness  of  fruit, 
common  to  me  and  to  other  articles  of  food, — 
such,  for  instance,  as  tbe  heavy  shoals  of  the 
herring, — which  justifies  you  in  eating  me. 
You  cannot  eat  ns  all,  do  your  best.  Con. 
same  what  yon  can,  the  corn  of  a single  year 
would  produce  plenty  for  all  possible  consumers 
for  a longer  time  than  were  required  to  provide 
against  the  seven  menaced  evil  years  of  Pharaoh.” 
Human  food,  and  all  supplies  of  human  want, 
ask  from  man  not  abstention, — not  even  tem. 
perance,  in  their  use, — all  that  they  require  is 
the  return  of  wise  and  well-directed  labour. 

If  we  look  at  man  as  an  economical  product, 
he  is,  no  donbt,  a costly  one.  If,  however,  we 
take  a youth  of  eixteen,  from  the  working  classes, 
fit  to  earn  bis  own  bread,  used  to  aid  in  gaining 
comforts  for  his  parents,  we  can  hardly  set  down 
his  cost,  up  to  that  time,  whether  borne  by  his 
parents,  or  in  any  way  aided  hy  the  State,  at 
more  than  from  150L  to  180L  We  cannot  pnt  bis 
earnines,  even  at  the  moat  unskilled  labour,  at  less 
than  181.  per  year,  of  which  we  may  allow  half  fur 
his  maintenance.  Even  at  these  lowest  resistance 
prices,  he  is  paying  4 per  cent,  on  his  cost  from 
infancy.  Bat  bis  powers  of  earning  are  daily 
increafring.  Soon  he  will  be  able  to  earn  IDs., 
208.,  SOs.  a week.  And  whoever  gains  the  profit 
of  that  work,  whether  it  be  the  workman  him- 
self, his  employer,  or  any  gronp  or  combination 
of  individuals,  all  the  excess  of  product  above 
ooneumption  is  so  much  clear  gain  to  tbe  nation. 
Then  let  us  compare  the  earning  powers  of  the 
apter  and  more  gifeed  men.  Who  shall  estimate 
them  ? If  a statesman  bo  paid  5,0001.  per 
annnm,  or  an  archbishop  20,0001.,  what  would 
be  the  annual  value  to  Englsind  of  Brunei,  Fair- 
bairn,  Whitworth  ? Thus  while  the  hnmbleat 
and  the  poorest  child,  supposing  it  to  be  healthy, 
becomes  self-supporting  at  an  early  age,  and  not 
only  repays  by  his  labour  the  cost  advanced  for 
bis  support  in  infancy,  but  is  a positive  sonree  of 
national  wealth,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
the  economic  value  of  the  unit, — the  highest 
production  of  human  growth, — is  simply  incal- 
onlable. 

We  have  seen  that  there  is  no  fear  that 
Earth  will  fail  to  feed  her  sons.  We  have 
seen  that  there  is  no  fear  that  England  is 
becoming  over-populated.  We  have  seen  that 
each  additional  nnit  of  the  popolation  (if  healthy, 
industrious,  and  moral)  is  an  addition  to  tbe 
living  spring  of  national  wealth.  What  remains 
to  be  said  on  the  other  side  ? 

There  is  this.  No  doubt  the  maintenance  of  an 
infant  is  a direct,  and,  for  the  time,  nnremunera- 
tive  charge  on  the  parents.  Let  us  leave  natural 
affeciion,  and  the  charms  of  the  home-life  out  of 
the  question.  A poor  man  and  his  wife,  with  a 
young  and  iiicteuaing  family,  will  be  pinobed 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  months  that 
they  have  to  feed,  and  that  are  not  provided 
for  by  tbe  bands  of  the  owners.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  a hardship.  But  what  follows?  To 
discourage  the  increase  of  families,  for  this 
reason,  while  selfish  as  far  as  the  individuals  are 
concerned,  would  be  dwastrous  to  the  State. 
Very  soon, — too  soon,  indeed, — the  little  hands ' 
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beoonae  able  to  earn.  The  maturcr  and  latei 
life  of  the  good  parents  will  afford  a recompense 
for  the  self-denial  of  their  youth.  Even  theit 
own  hard  earnings  will  have  been  laid  out  to 
good  interest,  in  the  physical  condition  of  their 
children.  But  the  point  we  have  now  in  view  is 
not  to  interfere  with  the  regulation  of  the  family, 
bnt  to  point  ont  that  the  statistician  or  the 
public  writer  who  does  what  he  can  to  discourage 
the  growth  of  population,  is  working  in  diame* 
trically  the  wrong  direction.  He  is  anti-patriotio, 
Let  us  do  what  we  can  for  the  right  direction  of 
industry,  for  the  physical  and  industrial  ednoa* 
tion  of  the  working  classes,  to  make  each  unit 
more  productive.  But  if  writers  must  indulge 
iii  hobbies,  and  propose  reforms  that  wonld  crush 
out  a large  portion  of  human  life  in  their  enforce- 
ment, let  them  look  in  the  opposite  directioDj 
Let  them  see  how  the  State,  or  the  pariah,  ot 
the  rich  man,  or  the  charitable  man  can  give 
that  degree  of  aid  to  the  healthy,  hard-working, 
honest  parent,  daring  the  ten  or  twelve  years  in 
which  a rieing  family  demands  rather  more  food 
than  they  can  ordinarily  earn,  that  shall  ensure 
the  supply  to  the  infant  of  food,  clothing,  and 
tendance.  Let  us  look,  as  a matter  of  public 
justice  and  public  duty,  to  the  careful  upbringing 
of  those  units  of  national  wealth  on  whom  the 
future  of  the  country  depouds,  and  as  to  whom 
it  may  now  be  said,  with  some  justice,  that  we 
look  to  the  poor  man,  at  his  own  expense,  to 
provide  the  very  sap  and  nutriment  for  the 
England  of  the  future. 


ANNALS  OF  WINCHCOMBE  AND 
SUDELEY. 

The  large  quarto  under  this  title  which  is 
before  os  is  a production  of  some  interest  in  its 
class,  in  regard  to  the  feeling  and  intent  under 
which  the  book*  has  been  brought  out.  It  is 
the  attempt  of  the  lady  of  the  household  who 
now  hold  Sudeley  Castle  to  give  an  account,  as 
full  and  connected  as  poeeiblo,  of  the  past 
history  of  the  manor  and  its  neighbourhood; 
an  idea  apparently  inspired  not  by  a mere 
antiquarian  spirit,  but  by  a real  love  for  the 
place  which  has  become  her  home,  and  a desire 
to  place  on  record  tbe  vicissitudes  of  its  past 
history.  Mrs.  Dent  says  in  her  preface  (ad- 
dressed " To  my  Husband  ”)  that  she  has  en- 
deavoured " to  bind  np  into  one  harmonious 
whole  the  interesting  facta  which  cluster  so 
thickly  around  Winchcombe,  once  the  capital 
of  Mercia,  and  the  thousand  historic 
associations  with  which  Sudeley  Castle,  our 
beautiful  borne,  abounds.”  There  is  something 
very  pleasing  in  the  feeling  of  love  of  the  home, 
together  with  desire  to  impart  to  others  the: 
interest  of  its  history,  which  seems  to  have 
prompted  tbe  production  of  tbe  book ; and 
apparently  no  pains  have  been  spared  in  making 
it,  in  a literary  and  arcbmological  point  of  view, 
as  complete  as  possible,  by  researches  wherever 
any  information  could  be  gleaned,  and  by  the 
addition  of  numerous  and  mostly  well.executed 
illustralious  of  the  buildings  and  other  remains 
connected  with  the  history  ; while  the  appear- 
ance of  the  book,  a large  quarto  printed  on  fine 
paper,  is  sneh  as  to  make  it  an  attractive 
addition  to  any  library  or  drawing-room  table. 

The  records  of  antiquity  connected  with  the  • 
small  town  of  Winchcombe,  now  a decayed 
borough  near  the  Cotswold  Hills,  commence  i 
from  the  year  787,  when  King  Offa,  of  Mercia,  i 
built  a nunnery  at  " Wincelcumbe,”  as  the  name  ' 
stands  in  the  Domesday  Book.  The  ancient 
history  of  Winchcombe  natnrally  brings  forward 
that  of  Sudeley,  its  near  neighbour,  and  closely  ; 
connected  with  it  in  after  times.  But  though  \ 
this  is  the  earliest  anthenticated  date  referred  to, ' 
remains  found  within  late  years  at  Sudeley  con- 
nect it  with  the  pre-Roman  period  ; the  discovery  \ 
of  the  Britishbarrowcalled  Belas  Knap,  or  Beller’s  i 
Nap,  having  been  the  subject  of  the  attention  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  April,  1866,  and 
described  in  their  proceedings  of  that  date.  The  i 
district  was  subsequently,  as  is  well  known,  a : 
great  centre  of  Roman  occupation,  and  the  plan 
is  given  of  a Roman  villa,  discovered  in  1863,  • 
on  tbe  WadfieldFarm  connected  with  the  estate. 
An  interesting  and  very  characteristic  tesselated 
pavement  was  found  absolutely  complete,  and  is  J 
now  preserved  carefully  in  the  Sudeley  green-  •! 
house,  with  only  the  loss  of  the  pieces  abstracted  i 
during  one  Sunday  afternoon’s  relic-seeking  on  ; 
the  part  of  the  Winchcombe  public,  before  the  i 
pavement  conld  be  removed  to  a place  of  seen-  I 

* Annals  of  Winchcombe  and  Sudeley.  By  Emma  ; 
Dent.  London:  John  Murray.  1677, 
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r.  A coloured  drawing  of  tbia  pavement  is 
3 given,  aa  well  aa  a plate  representing  m.any 
ill  articles  of  Boman  workmanship,  inoluding 
fooc  of  a welUexecuted  statue,  found  about 
neighbourhood. 

L good  deal  of  curious  history  is  got  together 
oerning  the  Saxon  kings  of  Mercia,  including 
translation  of  a Saxon  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
iraiy,  unpublished,  giving  the  life  of  St. 
nelin  ; but  the  sketches  engraved  of  Kenelm’s 
ipfl,  &c.,  before  demolition,  though  interesting 
representations  of  bits  of  old  building,  have 
Ling  really  to  do  with  this  period  of  bietorj, 
the  aubhorees  is  probably  aware.  It  is  other, 
e with  the  illustrations  of  the  Norman  ohapol 
Poatlip,  and  its  doorway,  given  at  page  79. 

3 ornamentation  of  the  doorway,  which  we 
not  remember  to  have  seen  published,  is  rich 
i interesting  (transitional  Norman),  and  the 
spective  sketch  of  the  chapel  shows  an  ex. 
idingly  picturesque  little  building,  consider* 
y altered  from  its  original  form,  but  still 
aining  a good  deal  of  its  old  work,  and  a great 
d of  Old-world  character.  It  was  built  in 
I rsign  of  Stephen,  by  William  de  Somers. 

!n  the  course  of  the  history  of  Sudeley  we 
oc  with  passing  meutiou  of  little  practioal 
ts  which  are  almost  more  interesting  to  us 
.u  the  larger  facts  of  the  contentions  and 
tisanehips  of  barons  for  and  against  the 
narchical  power  or  the  privileges  of  the  order, 
the  reign  of  John  we  find  mention  of  the 
t that  “ Ralph  de  Sudeley  granted  the 
nke  leave  to  make  a ditob,  which  brought  the 
ter  to  their  mill  in  a straight  course,  and  John 
indell  had  8d.  given  him  for  damage  to  his 
.ing.mill  thereby  sustained.  The  abbey  was 
plied  with  water  by  charter  from  Foetlip  and 
ieley.  These  facts  show  that  even  in  those 
ly  times  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
its  of  water,  and  that  damage  done  by  con. 
ting  the  course  of  a stream  demanded  com- 
(satiou.”  Wiuchcombe  was  at  this  time  so 
eneive  as  to  possess  eleven  large  streets, 
h a booth.hall  and  a guildhall.  Among  the 
tches  of  churches  belonging  to  this  date  that 
Stanley  Pontlarge  Chiirob,  and  its  interior 
rman  arch,  with  one  jamb  completely  out  of 
perpendicular,  is  interesting,  as  also  that  of 
Jtt'ju  Church,  “disosed  June,  1868”;  and 
h time,  too,  one  would  say,  looking  at  the 
te  of  the  barn-Uke  edifice ; though  there  is 
in  the  sketch  any  evidence  as  to  the  date  and 
le,  and  probably  the  little  building,  as  it 
sted  at  that  date,  was  of  much  less  antiquity 
m eorno  village  churches  that  are  still  in  use. 
4.t  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monaste- 
d under  Henry  VIII.,  Wiuchcombe  Abbey  was 
3 of  the  moat  prosperous  of  all,  and  its  last 
30t  but  one,  Richard  Kyderminster,  was  aaid 
have  been  the  ablest  man  who  had  ever  ruled 
ire,  though  by  his  arrogant  pretensions  ho  was 
long  those  who  aronsed  in  the  laity  “ mis- 
unga  of  the  Church,”  and  the  idea  of  the 
oessity  of  a Reformation.  In  connexion  with 
I name  comes  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
ihiteotural  remains  illustrated  in  the  book,  the 
I hoiiSG  in  High-street,  Winchcombe,  bearing 
} iniiials,  R.  K.,  as  aa  ornament  in  the  perfo- 
ted  barge-board.  In  a simple  way  it  is  one  of 
B moat  picturesque  speoimens  we  have  ever 
ted  of  the  old-fashioned  English  Medimval 
use,  with  overhanging  upper  story  on  heavy 
aoketa,  and  we  owe  thanks  to  “ E.  T. 
:owne,  esq.,”  who  made  the  drawing  of  the 
mse,  befure  its  demolition  in  1830,  from  which 
rs.  Hciit’a  illustration  is  taken ; and  who 
ust  have  done  good  service  in  this  way 
, an  illustrator  of  the  old  buildings  of  the 
ughboui'hood,  since  his  name  appears  to  sundry 
her  drawings  of  the  same  kind  of  value,  also 
ustratiug  houses  that  are  now  defunct.  The 
bbey  doorway,  illustrated  page  145,  “now 
landing  in  the  Abbey  grounds,”  must  have  been 
very  late  addition  to  the  architectural  embellish. 
eni8  ut  the  place,  since  it  is  completely  in  the 
Classic  or  what  is  generally  called  Jacobean 
.yle,  and  could  at  the  earliest  only  have  been 
■ecttd  just  in  time  to  furnish  convenient  and 
ignifiect  egress  to  the  ejected  monk*,  unless  the 
adding  survived,  by  some  aocideut,  considerably 
byond  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  To 
!ie  same  industrious  sketcher,  Mr.E.T.  Browne, 
e owe  drawings  of  the  Abbot’s  House,  demolished 
|i  1815,  having  been  previously  used  aa  a work, 
pose ; acid  it  is  on  record  that  bo  used  all  his 
ilurts  to  save  the  bouse  from  destruction  at  the 
lands  of  its  then  owner,  Mr,  Williams.  Engravings 
I'om  his  two  sketches  are  given,  showing  a 
iicturesque  late  Gothic  house,  with  octagon  bay 
I'indows  carried  up  the  whole  height.  This 


le  demolishing  Mr.  Williams  then  commenced 
a search  on  the  site  of  the  Abbey  for  “ materials 
and  antiquities,”  whether  with  a view  of  destroy, 
ing  these  also  does  not  appear  : but  this  is  the 
account  given  by  the  praiseworthy  and  conserva- 
tive E.  T.  Browne  of  part  of  the  results : — 


*'  Tbo  deep  and  massive  foundations  of  tho  chnrQh  were 
clearly  traced,  and  several  ponderous  atone  coffins,  coo- 
taiciug  remaics  of  human  skeletons,  were  discovered  ; but 
the  circumstance  which  attracted  most  particular  attention 
arose  from  the  examination  of  a small  stone  coffin,  which 
was  found  at  the  east  end  of  the  interior  of  tho  church, 
dose  by  the  side  of  another,  of  the  usual  size.  Upon  the 
removal  of  the  flagstones  which  covered  it  (and  which  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  the  writer),  there  appeared  a 
skull,  wiih  afew  of  tho  other  larger  bones,  end  a verylong- 
bladed  knife,  which  had  become  a mass  of  rust,  and  fell 
to  pieces  on  being  handled.  The  bones  also  vanished,  like 
a vision,  from  their  sight,  the  moment  they  wore  exposed 
to  the  air.  Speed  says,  as  before  observed,  that  ‘ Kenelm 
was  interred  in  the  monastery,  near  to  his  father,’  and  no 
two  coffins,  except  those  before  mentioned,  were  found 
near  together.  This  circumstance,  therefore,  combined 
with  that  of  the  knife,  which  it  is  possible  the  murderer 
left  with  the  body,  and  which  might  have  beep  removed 
and  deposited  with  it,  induces  a celebrated  antiauary  to 
form  the  conclusion  that  tho  largest  coffin  was  Kenulph's, 
and  the  smaller  one  Kenelm’s.” 


Tbe  celebrated  antiquary  was  Foebroke,  who 
was  aleo  present ; and  if  hia  conjectaro  waa 
correct,  and  this  was  really  the  knife  with  which 
St.  Kenelm,  whose  departure  to  a better  world 
was  arH6cially  hastened,  was  put  to  death,  this 
is  certainly  a striking  example  of  the  truth  of 
the  proverb  that  Murder  will  out,”  even  after 
the  lapse  of  indefinitely  long  periods.  But  tbia 
we  can  bnb  regard,  after  so  long  a time,  as 
simply  a conjecture  within  the  bounds  of  possible 
truth.  Murders  were  even  more  common  then 
than  now,  and  there  might  be  many  as  probable 
claimants,  for  all  we  know,  for  the  honours  of 
the  coffin  and  tbe  “long-bladed  knife.” 

Following  upon  these  particulars  as  to  recently 
discovered  traces  of  tbe  Abbey  come  some 
chapters  of  considerable  interest  from  the  point 
of  view  of  social  history,  in  regard  to  some  noted 
people  whose  names  and  history  have  been  con- 
nected with  Sudeley  and  Winohoombe.  Among 
these  is  Catherine  Parr,  the  fortunate  surviving 
queen  of  Henry  VUI.,  and  who  married  Lord 
High  Admiral  Seymour,  of  Sudeley,  after  he 
had  6rBt  prudently  attempted  to  win  tbe  hand 
of  Princeaa  Elizabeth,  and  been  by  her  repulsed ; 
and  the  fao-eimile  of  the  dowager  Queen’s  letter 
accepting  him  is  engraved,  from  the  original 
formerly  in  the  collection  at  Strawberry  Hill, — 
a letter  in  a stiff,  picturesque,  but  to  the  modern 
reader  very  illegible  band,  looking  like  a kind  ot 
informal  and  obscure  oopper-plate  engraving. 
During  her  residence  at  Sudeley  tbe  place 
became  also  to  some  extent  a kind  of  head- 
quarters of  the  new  learning,  where  Miles  Cover- 
dale,  the  Protestant  BUhopof  Exeter,  projected 
and  perhaps  partly  carried  out  his  revised 
translation  of  the  Bible  ; and  young  Lady  Jane 
Grey  was  also  a constant  inmate  of  the  place. 

But  we  have  not  space  to  continue  our  memo- 
randa,  even  in  so  brief  and  discursive  a manner, 
from  Mrs.  Dent’s  three  hnndred  and  odd  large 
and  well-filled  pages.  There  is  much  interesting 
matter  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Chandos 
family,  who  acquired  Sudeley  under  the  Stuarts, 
and  of  the  forinnes  of  the  place  under  their 
iuhabitation  ; and  some  further  illustrations,  one 
in  particular  showing  tbe  old  oak^bedatoad  which 
came  from  Cumnor  Place  to  Sudeley,  containing 
in  the  woodwork,  just  above  the  head  of  the 
oceopant,  a small  false  panel,  which  could  be 
taken  out,  and  revealed  a concealed  oraciQx  be- 
tween them,  telling  a strange  and  pathetic  story 
of  an  effort  to  keep  up  .secretly  tbe  old  ritual 
and  tbe  old  faith  after  it  bad  publicly  been 
pushed  from  its  throne.  The  plan  is  given 
(p.  2U7)  of  the  old  “Pieasaunce”  of  the  castle, 
with  remains  of  circular  hedges  and  pebbled 
walks  in  rings  one  within  another  ; a leature  of 
which  the  very  name,  ” Pieasance,”  aa  well  as 
the  formal  and  symmetrical  arrangement  of 
the  whole,  takes  us  back  to  long-forgotten 
days  of  stately  merry-making  among  those 
whose  names  and  titles  have  long  passed 
away,  and  whose  place  knows  them  no  more. 
The  present  state  of  Sudeley  is  shown  in 
a lithograph  from  a drawing  made  in  1856, 
showing  the  remains  of  Gothic  bnildings  of 
Perpendicular  date  in  the  foreground,  and  a 
qaiet-looking  modern  Domestic  Gothic  house 
surrounding  three  sides  of  a quadrangle  beyond  ; 
the  drawing  is  not,  unfortunately,  a very  effective 
one.  The  Dukedom  ot  Chandos  became  extinct 
in  1789,  with  the  grandson  of  that  Duke  who 
figured  as  ” Timon  ” in  Pope’s  satire,  but  it  was 
revived  in  favour  of  hie  son-in-law,  tbe  late  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  But  in  the  time  of  Cromwell 
the  castle,  as  a building,  had  been  deliberately 
slighted,”  i.e.,  demolished  so  as  to  be  untenable 


as  a military  post,  and  from  that  time  till  1830, 
when  the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  John 
and  William  Dent  (uncles  of  the  present  owner), 
Sudeley  Castle  appears  to  have  been  almost  a 
neglected  ruin.  At  tbe  time  they  purchased  th© 
castle  ” the  Wynns  were  the  tenants  and  resided 
there;  before  them,  a man  of  tbe  name  of  Att- 
wood;  itwasthenapublio-hoose  (the  Castle  Arms). 
. ....  So  careless  were  the  owners,  that  Aitwood 
pulled  down  a great  deal,  and  sold  oak,  beams, 
and  lead,  and  other  materials,  which  were  used 
freely  in  the  neighbourhood.”  The  Sudeley 
estate  has  now,  however,  passed  into  tbe  hands 
of  owners  who  can  appreciate  the  historical  and 
archaaologioal  interest  of  its  surroundings,  of 
which  appreciation  solid  practical  evidence  is 
afforded  by  the  elaborate  and  iuteresting  volume 
of  which  we  have  mentioned  a few  points  only. 


THE  VICTORIA  DOCK  EXTENSION, 

VISIT  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

The  notable  and  interesting  works  now  in 
progress  for  tbe  extension  of  the  Victoria  Dock, 
to  which  we  made  reference  a year  ago  ;*  were 
on  Tuesday  last  (by  permission  of  tbe  London 
and  St.  Katharine’s  Dock  Company,  and  of  the 
engineer,  Mr.  A.  M.  Rendel,  M.A.)  visited  by  a 
large  number  of  the  members  of  tbe  Society  of 
Engineers,  beaded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cargill  (Pre- 
sident)  and  Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey  (secretary). 
Leaving  Fenohnroh.street  Station  shortly  before 
one  o’clock,  the  visitors  were  conveyed  to  the 
Custom  House  Station,  Victoria  D'ooks,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  resident  engineer,  Mr. 
A.O.  Andros,  M.I.C.E.,  and  the  contractors’  agent, 
Mr.  W.  Colson.  Passing  along  tho  quays  of  the 
existing  dock  basin,  the  visitors  proceeded  to  the 
easternmost  point  of  the  present  dock,  or  rather 
to  tbe  easternmost  end  of  that  portion  of  the  pre- 
sent dock  known  as  the ‘‘canal.”  Just  beyond  tbia 
point  the  works  are  exceptionally  heavy.  The 
extension  will  be  approached  from  the  old  portion 
of  the  dock  by  a out  or  passage  about  200  ft. 
long  and  80  ft.  wide,  and  as  the  Woolwich  branch 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  crosses  this  part 
of  the  district,  it  has  been  necessary  to  tern- 
porarily  divert  it  some  distance  further  tastwavda 
during  the  construction  of  tbe  tunnel  which 
will  eventually  carry  the  railway  beneath 
the  water  in  tbe  cut  or  passage  referred  to, 
on  about  the  same  course  as  tbe  line  took 
before,  although  at  a mcoh  lower  level,  the 
rails  being  43  ft.  G in.  below  Trinity  high-water 
mark.  To  carry  the  railway  under  the 
dock  works  at  this  level  of  course  entails  very 
heavy  works  in  the  shape  of  approaches  on 
either  side.  The  railway  will  be  cat  ried  under 
the  water  by  means  of  o double  tunnel,  re. 
seuibling  BruDel’s  tunnel  under  the  Thames,  one 
side  being  used  for  the  up  line  and  the  other  for 
the  down  iin-.  Tho  object  of  this  doable  tunnel 
is,  of  coarse,  to  diminish  the  height,  so  as  to  get 
a sufficient  depth  of  water  over  the  tunnel  withonb 
going  unnecessarily  deep  down.  Eaoh  of  these 
double  tunnels  will  be  350  ft.  long,  14  ft.  wide, 
and  about  16  ft.  high.  Tbo  doub'e  tunnel  opens 
out  at  eicher  end  into  a single  span  bell-momh 
or  tunnel  33  ft.  wide,  and  24  ft.  high  from  the 
ails  to  the  crown  of  the  arch,  tbo  additional 
height  rendered  necessary  for  a single  arch  being 
attainablo  wbero  tbe  railway  passes  under  dry 
land.  At  the  points  of  juuctioa  of  tho  double 
tunnel  with  the  bell-mouth  or  single-spun  tunnel 
at  either  end,  capacious  ventilatiog  shafts  are 
provided.  The  tunnels  are  6 ft.  thick,  con. 
structed  in  gault  bricks  sot  in  Portland  cement 
mortar  composed  of  two  of  sand  to  one  of  Port- 
land cement,  so  as  to  ensure  rapid  Betting,  and 
backed  by  Portland  cement  concrete  made  of  six 
of  ballast  to  oue  of  cement.  Tho  brickwork  at  the 
crown  of  the  double  arch  underneath  the  water 
will  be  4 ft.  thick:  The  depth  of  water  over  the 
tunnel  will  be  25  ft.  C in.  Near  this  portion  of 
the  dock  it  is  proposed  to  construct  two  graving 
docks  capable  of  taking  vessels  450  ft.  long. 

Having  inspected  this  portion  of  the  works, 
both  above  and  below  ground, — the  greater  part 
of  the  tunnels  being  completed, — the  visitors  pro- 
oeoded  to  the  office  of  the  contractors  (Messrs. 
Lucas  & Aird),  where  a cold  collation  awaited 
them, — a very  acceptable  preparation  for  the 
fatigues  of  tbe  subsequent  four  or  five  hours.  The 
party  was  then  conveyed  by  locomotive  in  three 
carriages  alongthe  entire  length  of  tho  south  side 
of  what  is  to  bo  tho  new  ninety-acre  dock,  alight- 
ing at  the  extreme  easterly  point  of  the  works, 
where  the  new  entrance  from  the  Thames  is  being 
constructed.  The  total  length  of  the  works 
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from  end  to  end,  inoloding  jetties,  is  one  mile 

and  three. qaartera.  The  entrance  to  the  dock 
is  adm  rably  placed,  facing  down  the  river  at 
the  lower  end  of  Galleon’s  Reach,  where  the 
Thames  is  one-third  wider  than  at  the  present 
entrance  to  the  docks  three  miles  further  np 
the  river.  Vessels  which  will  enter  the  Victoria 
Docks  will  thus  avoid  three  miles  of  dangerous  na- 
vigation through  Galleon’s,  Woolwich,  Bagebv’s 
and  Blaokwall  Reaches.  It  was  at  first  in’ 
tended  merel7  to  make  a narrow  "gat”  or 
canal  from  the  existing  docks  to  the  point  chosen 
as  the  entrance  to  the  docks ; bat  the  dock 
company  thought  that  while  they  were  about  it 
they  might  as  well  excavate  suffioient  material  to 
make  a good  commodious  dock.  Open-timbered 
jetties,  oonatraoted  of  creosoted  piles,  14  in. 
equare,  project  into  the  river  on  either  side  for  a 
distance  of  250  ft.,  and  form  a sort  of  trumpet- 
mouth  enimnce  to  the  lock-gates.  The  temporary 
coffer-dam  which  is  to  keep  out  the  tidal  water 
during  the  construction  of  the  lock-gates  and 
approaches  is  all  but  closed  in,  only  a few  more 
piles  requiring  to  be  driven  to  exclude  the  water. 
It  IS  constructed  entirely  of  two  rows  of  piles 
14  in.  square,  all  the  joints  being  caulked,  the 
space  between  the  inner  and  outer  row  being 
nlled  iQ  with  Medway  puddle,  well  rammed. 
Between  the  lock  and  the  extension  a temporary 
safety-bank,  ^ hearted  with  puddle,  has  been 
thrown  up,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  dock 
^orks  and  the  sarrounding  marshy  country  from 
being  inundated,  in  the  event  of  any  accident 
happening  to  the  coffer-dam,— a contingency  not 
very  likely  to  arise.  We  may  note  here  that  a 
temporary  pnddle-wall,  13  ft.  high  and  8 ft. 
thick,  backed  by  an  ample  quantity  of  earth, 
runs  down  the  entire  sonth  side  of  the  great 
dock.  This  also  is  for  purposes  of  safety.  Mr. 
Andros  pointed  out  to  the  visitors  bow  this  por. 
tion  of  the  Essex  coast  was  protected  from  flood- 
ing  by  banks  of  earth,  supposed  to  date  from  the 
time  of  King  Alfred.  The  new  entrance-look, 
when  finished,  will  be  probably  the  largest  in  the 
world,  being  nearly  800  ft.  Icng  over  all.  The 
distance  between  the  outer  and  inner  gates  will 
be  650  ft.,  80  that  a vessel  upwards  of  500  ft. 
Jong  could  ride  between  them.  There  is  also  an 
intermediate  pair  of  gates.  The  lock- walls  are 
of  concrete,  varying  in  thickness  according  to  re- 
quirement at  different  points,  faced  with  gault 
brickwork,  2 ft.  3 in.  thick.  This  is  the  only 
portion  of  the  work  executed  in  brickwork 
the  only  reason  for  preferring  brick  to  concrete 
being  that  it  is  thonght  it  will  better  stand 
the  heavy  rubbing  and  attrition  of  passing 
barges  and  vessels,  and  the  prods  of  lightermen’s 
boat-hooks,  &c.,  than  new  concrete.  The  cut. 
verts  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  water  from  one 
side  of  the  lock-gates  to  the  other  are  nnoeually 
Jyge,  in  order  that  a vessel  passing  into  or  ont 
of  the  lock  at  low  water  may  be  rapidly  raised 
or  lowered  to  the  level  of  water  in  dock  or  river 
The  culverts  arc  provided  with  grooves  oat  in 
Benrbyn  granite.  In  these  grooves,  which  will 
be  polished,  heavy  doors  of  greenheart  timber 
will  slide  up  and  down  by  means  of  hydraulic 
power,  and  throngh  these  doorways  the  water 
will  rush  with  great  forco.  The  doors  and 
grooves  will  be  provided  in  duplicate  on  each 
Bide  of  the  lock,  as  a precaution  against  acci- 
dent. The  walls  of  the  culverts  are  7 fc.  thick 
and  are  boilo  of  gault  bricks  set  in  cement  and 
laced  with  the  hardest  and  beat  Staffordshire 
blue  bricks  pointed  in  cement  mortar  composed 
of  1 of  sand  to  1 of  cement.  The  masonry  of 
culverts  is  all  in  Penrhyn  granite  and  Bramley 
lall  stone,  and  these  materials  are  also  used  for 
the  quoins,  io.  For  so  extensive  a work,  so 
small  a "stone-field”  is  seldom  seen.  Stafford- 
shire blue  bricks  are  used  for  facing  where  the 
wing-walla  join  the  main  walls  of  the  lock  at 
which  points  there  is  likely  to  be  considerable 
inctioQ  and  rubbing  by  vessels  entering  or 
leaving  the  dock.  Jast  above  the  lock-gates 
double  grooves  are  provided,  for  taking  a 14-in. 
pile  coffer-dam,  should  such  bo  needed  while 
effecting  repairs  to  lock-gates.  Near  the  before- 
mentioned  culverts  two  low-level  sewers,  4 ft 
diameter,  have  been  constructed  beneath  the 
lock,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Metro 
politan  Board  of  Works.  These  sewers  will 
Dot  be  nsed  at  present,  but  they  have  been 
constructed  in^  order  to  provide  for  future 
wntiogenoies  in  connexion  with  the  main 
drainage  of  the  metropolis.  A smalll  portion 
of  the  works  here,  such  as  the  penstoob- 
ohambers  connected  with  the  sewers,  has 
been  constructed  in  blue  lies  lime  moitar 
This  small  portion  of  the  works  is  the  only 
part  where  lime-mortar  is  used,  and  there  is  no 


lime.ooncrete  whatever  nsed,  all  concrete  being 
made  with  'Portland  cement.  The  new  en. 
trance  from  the  Thames,  of  which  we  have  given 
some  partionlars,  leads  into  a 9 acre  basin  (as 
large  as  the  entire  area  of  the  St.  Katharine 
Docks),  serving  as  a sort  of  ante-chamber  or 
vestibnle  to  the  great  90.ecre  dock.  This  great 
dock  is  540  ft.  wide  for  its  entire  length,  with  a 
minimnm  depth  of  27  ft.  below  Trinity  high- 
water  mark. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many 
featores  of  note  connected  with  these  works  is 
the  fact  that  they  fnrniah  almost  the  first  instance 
on  record  of  any  large  dock-wall  being  made 
entirely  of  concrete.  A considerable  extent  of 
the  wall  of  the  great  dock  is  nearly  completed 
The  aggregate  length  of  walling  will  be  2^  miles 
The  wall  will  be  38  ft.  G in.  high  from  founda. 
tions  to  coping,  18  ft.  thick  at  the  base,  and 
7 ft.  thick  at  the  top,  supported  at  intervals  of 
50  ft.  by  huge  counterforts  of  the  same  material. 
The  wall  diminishes  at  the  back  by  steps,  and 
batters  in  front  2 ft.  from  bottom  to  top.  The 
coping  is  also  of  concrete,  neither  brick  nor  stone 
entering  into  the  construction  of  the  wall.  Iron 
"bollards,”  for  attaching  ships’  cables  and 
hawsers,  are  fixed  at  intervals  of  100  ft.  apart, 
being  tied  down  by  iron  rods  built  into  the 
counterforts.  The  concrete  is  composed  of 
three  bushels  of  cement  to  one  cubic  yard  cf 
gravel  and  sand.  The  portion  of  the  wall  com- 
pleted is  as  fine  a specimen  of  concrete  work  as 
was  ever  completed,  and  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Lucas  & Aird.  The 
coat  of  the  works  iu  hand,  under  the  present 
contract,  which  does  not  include  lock-gates, 
“^chmery,  sheds,  &o.,  will  be  upwards  of 
520,000[. 

The  magnitode  and  importanceof  the  extension 
will  be  more  readily  appreciated  when  we  say 
that  the  works,  which  the  contractors  have  under- 
taken to  execute  in  three  years,  involve  the  ex. 
cavation  of  three  million  cubic  yards  of  earth,  the 
wbcue  of  which  has  to  be  lifted  an  average  height 

of  17  ft.  Of  this  excavation, abonttwo-thirds  have 

been  alrea,dy  done,  partly  by  machinery,  as  here- 
after detailed.  Eighteen  millions  of  gault  bricks 
from  the  Medway  (supplied  by  the  Ajlesford 
lottery  Company)  are  required  for  the  tunnels, 
lock  walls,  culverts,  &o. ; and  45,000  tons  of  Port- 
land  cement  (supplied  by  the  Durham  Company) 
will^  be  nstdon  the  entire  work.  Fifty  steam, 
engines  are  employed  on  the  works  every  day 
together  with  1.800  men,  48  horses,  14  locomo- 
tives,  and  GOO  contractors’  railway  . wagons ; 
and  there  are  twelve  miles  of  temporary  railway 
Lid  down.  Six  hundred  tons  of  cement  are 
used  every  week,  and  in  the  same  period  3,000 
tons  of  concrete  are  got  in.  The  contractors  are 
to  be  highly  commended  for  their  foresight  and 
enterpnsB  in  recognising  that  to  lay  down  plenty 
of  good  plant, — the  best  of  its  kind, — for  such 
an  extensive  work  as  this,  is  the  truest  economy 
iQ  the  long  run,  as  breakdowns  and  hindrances 
are  avoided,  and  contingencies  provided  against. 
Messrs.  Lucas  & Aird  have  upwards  of 
100,000?.  worth  of  plant  in  use  on  the  works 
most  of  which  was  made  for  the  occasion! 
Amongst  the  plant  which  attracted  most  atten. 
tion  vvere  three  of  Messrs.  Clayton  & Shuttle- 
worth  8 40-hor8e  power  expansive  engines  each 
working  a pair  of  24  io.  barrel.pnmps,  made  by 
Messrs.  Simpson,  of  Pimlico.  Each  of  these 
pumps  has  a lift  of  56  ft.,  and  is  capable  of  raising 

2.000  gallons  of  water  per  minnte,  or  25,000  tons 
in  twenty.fonr  hours.  The  smoothness  and  ease 
with  which  these  engines  work,  notwithstanding 
the  power  they  exert,  is  marvellons.  Since  the 
Society  of  Engineers  visited  the  works,  in  July 
last  year,  the  pomps  at  the  tunnel  only  have  lifted 

3.520.000  tons  of  water.  Great  as  this  quantity 
is,;there  is  nothing  like  so  much  water  as  might 
have  been  expected,  considering  the  close  pro- 
pinquity  to  the  works  in  progress  of  the  river 
and  of  the  existing  docks.  Besides  these  there 
are  four  18.in.  pumps  worked  bylG-horse  power 
engines,  with  an  average  lift  of  38  ft.  All  these 
engines  and  pumps  are  bedded  on  oonorete 
foundatious. 

One  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  new 
works  18  the  " steam-navvy,”  of  which  there  are 
three  in  use.  We  believe  it  is  the  first  time  this 
ingenious  machine  has  been  used  on  so  large  a 
scale.  It  will  excavate  from  450  to  500  cubic 
yards  per  day.  It  somewhat  resembles,  and  in 
fact  IS  partly  composed  of,  a large  travelling 
atoam.crane,  revolving  on  a pivot,  the  projecting 
arm  or  boom  of  the  crane  being  crossed  at  right- 
angles,  or  nearly  so,  by  a beam  which  forma 
what  may  be  likened  to  a handle  of  a punch, 
ladle,  the  bowl  of  the  ladle,  so  to  speak,  being 


suspended  from  above  by  chains  passing  o 
pulleys  at  the  top  of  the  crane-arm  in  the  us 
way.  The  bowl  of  the  ladle,  if  we  may  contii 
so  to  call  it,  is  a huge  scoop,  capable  of  hold 
three-quarters  of  a ton  of  earth.  The  waj 
which  it  works  is  as  follows  : —The  machine  be 
already  placed  in  a cutting,  or  against  a clifl 
bank  of  any  sufficiently  soft  material,  the  sci 
or  bowl  is  lowered  to  the  base  of  the  cliff 
bank,  and  by  means  of  the  chains  is  rapii 
pulled  up  by  the  steam-engine,  the  arm  or  ban 
of  the  ladle  being  used  to  press  the  scoop 
bowl  (which  has  a somewhat  sharp  outtiog-ec 
or  lip)  well  against  the  perpendicular  surface 
the  cliff  or  bank.  As  it  rises  it  fills  with  ear 
and  when  it  has  been  pulled  up  to  the  reanii 
height,  or,  in  other  words,  when  it  is  full,  1 
whole  machine  swerves  on  its  pivot  to  rij 
or  left,  and  a door  in  the  bottom  of  the  scoop 
ladle  is  instantly  released,  and  the  contents  f 
into  a wagon  below.  This  ingenious  maohi 
has  been  perfected  by  Mr.  Dunbar,  and 
made  by  Messrs.  Ruston  & Proctor,  of  Linoo 
It  will  do  as  much  work  in  a day  as  forty  mi 
but  requires  a driver,  stoker,  and  steersman 
work  it,  besides  seven  or  eight  men  to  bring 
empty  trucks  and  arrange  them  in  position 
they  are  needed.  About  four  scoopfuls  of  ear 
will  fill  a railway  truck.  The  "steam  navvj 
makes  a cutting  about  30  ft.  wide,— wide  enouj 
to  allow  of  a line  of  trucks  being  placed  on  eith 
side  of  it. 

Another  interesting  adaptation  of  machine: 
to  works  of  this  kind  was  witnessed  in  the  stea 
dredger.  Tuis  is  nothing  more  than  the  app 
cation  of  the  ordinary  floating  or  river  dredgi 
(the  hull  being,  of  course,  replaced  by  travellii 
sbagiog)  to  land  excavation.  The  steam  dredgii 
machine  has  been  here  applied  to  land-work  f 
the  first  time,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Aird,  oi 
of  the  contractors,  for  the  machine  used  for 
similar  purpose  on  the  Suez  Canal  works  wi 
somewhat  different.  Tiiis  land  dredging. machii 
has  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Hunter 
English,  who  have  made  dredges  their  specialit 
When  iu  full  work  it  is  capable  of  excavatic 
4,000  cable  yards  a week.  It  is  a more  can 
brons  and  expensive  machine  than  the  " steai 
navvy,”  and  it  is  more  liable  to  get  ont  of  orde 
but  for  certain  work  it  possesses  the  advantag 
of  not  mixing  the  materials  of  the  differei 
strata  in  which  it  may  bo  working.  In  the  " steai 
navvy,”  as  we  hope  we  have  made  clear,  th 
scoop  is  drawn  np  from  bottom  to  top  of  th 
perpendicular  face  of  a catting,  consequently  th 
scoop  will  take  up  some  of  the  material  of  ead 
stratum  which  it  scrapes  or  scoops.  The  steam 
dredger,  on  the  contrary,  clears  away  the  grouni 
horizontally,  and  in  the  case  under  notice  (when 
the  top  layer  was  of  clay,  beneath  which  was  i 
lajer  of  peat,  and  then  a bed  of  gravel)  it  wai 
used  to  scrape  off  the  clay  first,  then  the  peat 
and  then  the  gravel  to  the  extent  desired,  keep 
ing  each  material  distinot.  The  ground,  Mr 
Andros  remarked,  was  all  that  could  be  desirec 
for  the  purpose  of  the  works.  The  top  stratuic 
of  clay  was  available  for  puddle,  the  peaty  soi 
served  for  raising  the  embankments,  forming 
quays,  and  backing  walls,  while  the  fine  bed  ol 
gravel, — a veritable  mine  of  wealth, — afforded 
abundance  of  material  for  the  immense  quantity 
of  concrete  required,  amounting  to  no  less  than 
250,000  cubic  yards.  Indeed,  but  for  this  abund- 
ance of  gravel  the  new  dock  works  would  probably 
never  have  been  carried  out,  a dock  wall  of  such 
magnitude  and  extent  in  brickwork  being  too 
costly.  Among  other  machines  in  nse  is  a large 
concrete-mixing  machine,  in  which  the  materials 
are  shot  into  large  iron  cylinders  having  a 
circular  motion.  Twenty -five  turns  of  the 
cylinder  suffice  to  thoroughly  mix  the  concrete, 
when  it  is  shot  out  on  the  spot  where  it  is  re- 
quirod,  and  then  rammed.  As  the  wall  pro-^ 
gres^es  the  machine  is  moved  farther  for. 
ward. 

Before  leaving  the  works,  Mr.  Thomas 
Cargill,  the  president  of  the  Society,  proposed 
votes  ot  thanks  (1)  to  the  London  and  St, 
Katharine  Dock  Company,  and  to  Mr.  A.  M. 
Rendel,  M.Aa,  engineer-in-chief,  for  their  kind- 
ness in  permitting  a visit  to  the  works  j (2)  to 
Mr.  A.  C.  Andros,  resident  engineer,  and  Mr.  VV. 
Colson,  contractors’  agent,  for  their  kindness  in 
oonducting  the  visitors  over  the  works,  and  giving 
so  much  information ; and  (3)  to  Messrs.  Lucas 
& Aird,  the  contractors,  for  their  permission  to 
visit  the  works,  and  for  their  hospitality.  Mr. 
Andros  having  acknowledged  the  compliment, 
the  party  returned  to  town  shortly  after  six 
o’clock,  highly  satisfied  with  their  arduous  day’a 
1 work. 
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THE  ROMAN  EOEHM  AGAIN. 

re  do  not  eventnally  arrive  at  definite 
sions  in  regard  to  the  archceology  of  the 
i Foram,  this  will  not  be  for  want  of 
} writing  about  it.  Only  a few  months 
we  noticed,  as  the  most  recent  of  a long 
f disquisitions  on  the  anbjeot,  Mr.  Parker’s 
le,  though  confused  and  rather  ecoentrio 
of  the  Forum  (see  Builder  for  October  28, 
last  weekhis  lecture  on  thesame  subject; 
eady  another  volume  appeals  for  our  reoog. 
of  conolusions  in  some  respect  opposed  to 
[n  the  preface  to  the  latter  book,*  the 
, Mr.  Nioholls,  remarks  on  what  is  also 
klly  dwelt  on  by  Mr.  Parker,  the  different 
n in  which  the  problems  of  the  topography 
Forum  have  been  placed  by  the  exoava- 
of  late  years ; so  that  instead  of  the 
jr,  Where  shall  we  find  such  a monument  ? 
estion  is  more  frequent,  What  is  the  monu* 
the  rnins  of  which  have  been  found  ? — a 
m which,  as  he  observes,  is  open  to  a far 
certain  and  definite  solution  than  the 
one.  The  object  of  his  work  is,  in  his 
ords,  “ in  the  first  place,  to  describe  and 
y the  ruins  which  exist  in  the  area  of  the 
which  has  been  cleared  : this  will  occupy 
at  three  chapters.  The  three  following 
rs  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  sub- 
lonnected  with  the  history  of  the  Forum, 
ly  indirectly  illustrated  by  the  late  excava- 
inch  as  the  site  of  the  Comitium  and  the 
the  history  of  the  Rostra,  and  the  topo- 
of  that  side  of  the  Forum  which  has  not 
sn  disinterred.  la  the  three  remaining 
:s,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  with, 
from  the  Roman  Forum  itself  to  the 
il  Fora,  the  Sacra  Via,  the  Velia,  the 
Via,  and  the  gates  of  the  Palatine  or 
al  Rome.” 

is  first  chapter  Mr.  Nioholls  proceeds  to 
3 the  buildings  at  the  upper  or  Capitoline 
the  Forum,  in  regard  to  which  he  offers 
iradiction,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  the  now 
universally  accepted  positions  of  the 
s of  Concord  and  the  Tabularium ; and 
disposed  of  these,  we  trench  on  the  much- 
question  of  the  two  temples  which  are 
inerally  admitted  to  be  those  of  Saturn 
jspasian,  but  with  strong  opposition  of 
as  to  which  is  which.  To  our  own 
g,  the  question  is  settled  with,  at  least, 
approach  to  positive  certainty ; and  Mr. 
a seems  to  be  of  much  the  same  opinion, 
ngs  forward  the  strong  points  in  favour 
conclusion  that  the  temple  with  its  rear 
Tabularium,  and  facing  to  the  end  of  the 
is  that  of  Vespasian,  and  in  doing  so  re- 
ates  the  same  arguments,  sometimes  in 
the  same  words,  which  were  stated 
■emarks  last  year,  referred  to  above;  and 
rticular  stress  on  what  we  then  remarked 
ery  strong  point,  viz.,  the  clear  and  un. 
ible  statement  of  the  Monumentum  Ancy- 
inscription,  to  the  effect  that  the  Basilica 
-cod  between  the  temples  of  Castor  and  of 
I a description  which  is  quite  inoorreot  and 
ligible  if  we  suppose  the  temple  of  Saturn 
16  farthest  of  these  two  from  the  Basilica, 
of  the  nearest.  We  regret  to  see,  how- 
lat  a little  farther  on  (p.  43)  the  author 
nto  j ust  the  same  arguing  in  a circle  which 
toman  arohmologists  have  'shown  such  a 
oy  to,  and  having  quoted  the  Monumentum 
num  to  prove  the  position  of  the  temple  of 
, as  being  that  of  one  of  the  temples  flanking 
lilica  Julia,  quotes  the  same  passage  again 
e the  position  of  the  Basilica  Jnlia  as  being 
hich  the  temple  of  Saturn  immediately 
d.  Mr.  Nioholls,  as  we  have  observed,  is 
neans  alone  in  this  sort  of  thing;  but  as 
irticular  in  insisting,  in  his  preface,  on  the 
ty  of  a knowledge  of  ancient  literature  in 
ig  Roman  remains,  we  are  really  inclined 
i step  further,  and  suggest  to  him  and 
robacologists  the  necessity  for  more  con- 
ion  of  the  simplest  rules  of  logic,  and  a 
ition  of  the  fact  that  you  cannot  assame 
rove  B,  'and  then  use  B to  prove  A.  The 
j not  of  80  much  consequence  in  this  case 
losition  of  the  Basilica  Julia  is  sufficiently 
Y other  means,  and  oan  hardly  be  said  to 
ntroverted  point  at  all. 
le  main,  however,  Mr.  Nicholls’s  book  ap- 

0 be  carefully  and  systematically  written, 
ites  very  fully  and  impartially  the  reasons 

1 various  opinions  which  are  discussed 
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or  supported.  The  book  is  accompanied  by  well- 
engraved  plans  of  the  present  state  and  the 
sapposed  former  state  of  the  site  of  the  Forum 
and  its  snrronndingB  at  various  epochs ; and  also 
by  views  showing  the  supposed  aspect  of  the 
Fornm  and  its  buildings  as  restored.  These 
latter,  however,  are  somewhat  tame  in  style, 
and  serve  rather  to  explain  the  author’s 
meaning  than  to  give  any  vivid  realisation  of 
architectural  effect.  But  these  few  drawbacks 
allowed  for,  the  book  is  a very  useful  addition  co 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  the  rather  as  it 
gives,  in  a small  compass,  a great  deal  of  the 
evidence  from  ancient  literature  bearing  upon 
the  topography  of  Rome. 


EXHIBITION  AT  NAPLES. 

The  Exhibition  of  Antiquities  here  has  been 
Bucoeeded  by  a Fine-Art  show.  I would  have 
sent  you  some  account  of  the  former,  but  the 
fact  is,  antiquities  by  the  side  of  the  national 
museum,  or,  as  I knew  it  in  former  days,  the 
Real  Museo  Borbonico,  do  not  tell  to  advantage, 
especially  in  the  face  of  some  delioioua  additions 
that  have  been  made  since  my  long-ago  visits  ; 
whereas  modern  Italian  aoulpture  is  so  different 
to  the  antique  that  it  bears  with  its  undoubted 
beauty  a sweet  freshness,  as  of  the  flowers  of  a 
new  year.  Italy  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the 
palm  for  sculpture  in  the  modern  art  world. 
The  Romans  never  equalled  the  highest  class  of 
Greek  art,  but  the  Italians  have  not  their  masters 
in  any  modern  school.  The  eye  is  arrested  at 
once  on  entering  by  an  allegorical  figure  of 
delicate  proportions,  but  with  pinions  of  such  a 
size,  yet  so  easily  disposed,  that  the  human  figure 
for  once  really  looks  made  for  wings.  Near  it  is 
a much  larger  and  somewhat  ambitions  group  of 
two  angels  kissing  in  mid  air,  in  which  the  artist 
has  wisely  avoided  the  flying  attitude,  and  given 
a simple  poise  scarcely  implying  a necessity  to 
overcome  a gravity  which  does  not  exist.  The 
enormous  weight  of  these  two  figures  is  so  easilv 
disposed  of  that  the  effect  is  almost  delusive.  The 
effect  is  highly  Miltonian;  the  drapery  is  as  of  thin 
oloud,  in  which  stars  are  dimly  seen  ; one  figure 
leans  from  an  elevation  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
other  that  the  lips  may  come  in  contact, — the 
positions  are  difficult,  but  remarkably  well 
rendered ; its  price,  1,0001.,  is  none  too  much. 
One  wishes,  on  seeing  it,  to  be  either  poorer  or 
richer,  to  be  able  to  purchase  or  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  temptation.  There  are  numerous  works 
of  great  merit, — among  them  a striking  figure  of 
Camila, — but  they  are  of  the  usual  class,  and 
bear  no  comparison  with  the  orginality  of  the 
two  I have  described.  Some  sweet  subjects  of 
children  in  various  conditions  of  joy  and  grief 
are  sure  to  be  popular. 

In  the  school  of  painting,  Italy  is  not  on  a 
par  with  that  of  England ; the  tone,  except  in 
some  large  pictures  quite  out  of  our  sizes,  is 
merely  good,  and  some  pictures  placed  inside 
rooms  cannot  even  be  called  that.  The  pose  of 
the  figure-subjects  is  'easy,  as  it  would  be  sure 
to  be  under  Italian  placing,  but  the  execution  is 
wanting.  In  the  landscapes,  after  making  every 
allowance  for  a more  southern  snn,  the  lights 
are  too  sudden ; the  red  of  the  sunsets  is  too 
deep  for  reflected  light,  chough  very  well  for  the 
sunset  itself,  hence  the  distant  hills  are  brought 
too  near.  I have  lately  returned  from  viewing 
the  most  intense  effects  in  Greece  and  Asia,  but 
there  was  no  colouring  so  sharp  as  that  in  some 
of  these  pictures.  Tesuviua  and  the  Apennines 
are,  while  I write,  reflecting  a ruddy  sunset,  and, 
having  just  come  from  the  pictures,  I feel  clear 
in  my  remarks.  There  are  a few  good  etchings, 
water-colours,  and  other  works  of  art,  and  the 
exhibition  is  well  worth  a visit.  I notice  some 
etchings  by  an  English  hand,  J.  E.  Bradley,  of 
home  views  in  England. 

Naples, 


Iieonardo  da  Vinci’s  “Last  Supper.” — 
M.  Viollet-le-Duo  writes  from  Milan  to  the 
Journal  des  DJbats  “ I have  been  distressed 
ac  my  visit  to  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  to  see 
the  fresco  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  ‘The  Last 
Supper,’  completely  disfigured  by  restorations. 
The  three  apostles  at  the  end  of  the  table,  to  the 
right  of  Christ,  have  been  entirely  repainted. 
And  then  this  fine  painting  is  in  its  last  stage  of 
decay.  The  wall  is  incurably  damp,  aud  the 
plaster  flakes  off  in  small  pieces,  which  gradually 
become  larger.  It  is  many  years  since  I saw 
the  Cenacolo,  but  from  what  remains,  it  appears 
to  me  that  Morghen’a  engraving  is  singularly 
wanting  in  the  greatness,  action,  and  expression 
of  the  original.” 


THE  CAXTON  MEMORIALS  AND  THEIR 
ART  TEACHINGS. 

The  not-a-little  remarkable  exhibition  of  the 
work  done  in  his  day  by  William  Caxton,  the 
first  English  printer,  has  called  forth,  as  it  cer- 
tainly should  do,  a very  great  amount  of  public 
and  professional  interest.  Many  are  the  com- 
ments that  have  been  made  upon  it,  and  upon  the 
wide-spread  influence  such  exceptional  work  had 
in  the  world.  It  would,  indeed,  hardly  be  pos- 
sible to  overrate  the  importance  and  interest  of 
it,  or  the  vast  influence  it  has  had  on  the 
movement  and  progress  of  the  world  of  humanity. 
Had  there  been  no  printing  at  all,  what  now 
would  have  been  the  state  and  position  of  the 
world  ? What,  if  there  were  no  printed 
books,  and  nought  but  MS.  copies  of  original 
writings  ? Few  in  number  they  must  need  have 
been,  and  far  too  costly  for  the  many  ever  to  get 
at.  It  is  impossible  nowadays  even  to  imagine 
such  a state  of  things.  Much,  as  we  say,  has 
been  written  about  all  this,  but  there  is  wide  room 
for  more;  and  there  is  one  item  in  “ Printino-,’’ 
to  use  a general  term,  which  may  well  interest 
the  artist  and  the  arobitect,  and  that  is  the 
strictly  artistic  character  of  the  work  of  the 
earliest  and  first  printers,  looking,  as  so  much  of 
it  does,  like  hand-work.  Of  the  marvellous 
mechanism,  and  power  of  divided  and  dnly. 
apportioned  labour,  which  the  modern  system  of 
printing  exhibits,  no  one  needs  even  to  be  so 
much  as  told ; and  most  surely,  could  bub  Caxton 
rise  from  his  quiet  grave  to  look  at  it  all,  he 
would  and  could  never  believe  his  own  eyesight. 
It  is  little  short  of  a magical  process  the  resnlt 
of  a modern  printing-press  iu  full  work ! It  is  the 
very  triumph  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  the 
power  of  mechanism  ! And  there  is  yet  more  of 
it  in  the  air  to  come. 

But  in  one  thing  old  Caxton,  the  first  printer, 
and  with  him  the  three  famous  Germans,  Gutten- 
berg.  Fust,  and  Sohooffer,  of  Mentz,  did,  which, — 
with  all  our  wonderful  means  and  appliances, 
— we  fail  to  do,  and  that  simply  is,  to  compel  the 
readers  of,  and  hard-lookers  at,  a printed  page 
to  look  at  it  again  and  again  as  artists'  work, 
as,  indeed,  they  must  look  at,  and  do  look  at, 
and  regard,  a finely-written  MS.  We  certainly, 
as  we  say,  do  not  do  this  ; but  Caxton,  and  those 
who  worked  with  him,  most  certainly  did.  To 
many  who  have  nob  regarded  the  subject  in  this 
light,  this  may  seem  a matter  difficult  at  first  of 
comprehension;  bub  a visit  to  tho  Caxton  show 
at  South  Kensington  may  convince  them  of  its 
troth ; and  if  that  does  not,  then  oomnare 
aide  by  side,  a well-written  MS.,  and  earlyl 
printed  book,  and  a modern  daintily. printed 
page  iu  quite  new  book  will.  This  will  soon 
evidence  it,  and  to  those  even  who  may  be  a 
little  unwilling  to  acknowledge  it.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  artistic  impress  ? we  may  well  ask ; 
and  what  the  cause  of  its  absence  ? A wide 
question,  indeed,  aud,  may  be,  like  many  other 
mysteries,  hard  to  answer;  but  a cause  or 
causes  there  must  be,  and  a few  words  here 
maybe  useful,  if  not  convincing.  To  solve  the 
problem  may  be  impossible  at  present,  but  the 
study  of  Caxton’s  work  will  help. 

But  few  readers  will  need  to  be  urged  to  visit 
the  Caxton  memorials,  but  to  such  of  them  as  go 
bo  study  a past  state  of  things,  we  wonld  specially 
point  to  this  oharaoteristio  of  the  many  open 
pages  before  them ; for  the  more  these  printed 
lines  are  looked  at  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  see 
how  the  individual  letters  of  them  were  wrought. 
It  may  be  called  to  mind,  in  the  first  place,  that 
these  early  printed  books  are  copies  of  written 
books,  and  that  the  effort  made  by  the  printer, 
or  artist  type-outter,  was  to  imitate  hand- 
writing. We  have  now  before  ns  a MS.,  of 
course  written  by  hand,  just  indeed  as  a modern 
page  of  MS.  is  nowadays  written,  and  probably 
as  without  a thought  of  its  being  anything  more 
or  less  than  ordinary  and  everyday  writing,  and 
consequently  with  nothing  special  about  it.  It 
is  all  but,  as  one  would  think,  reproduced  in  a 
printed  page  by  the  side  of  it.  Both  the  MS. 
and  the  printing  are  very  plain,  simple  examples 
of  either  kind  of  work,  and  do  not  contain  any- 
thing out  of  the  usual  and  common  way ; yet  is 
there  an  impress  in  'the  printed  page  of  the 
artistic  handwriting  of  the  MS. 

Many  doubtless  will  consider  this  the  simple, 
and  perhaps  necessary  result  of  the  fact  of  the 
direct  copyism  ; but  most  surely  there  must  be 
more  than  this,  for  a modem  printed  “ circular  ” 
directly  imitated  from  a MS.,  does  not  look  like 
genuine  handwork  and  writing,  and  no  one  ever 
takes  it  for  such.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  the 
same  impression  of  handwork  is  to  be  seen  in 
a 
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work  which  does  not  profess  to  be'a  copy  of  hand- 
writing at  all,  as  in  the  large  initial  letters,  and 
in  the  title-pages.  A something  is  doabtless 
dae  to  the  peculiar  quality  and  texture  of  the 
paper,  and  to  the  kind  of  ink  used,  and  to  the 
care  with  which  the  work  was  done,  and  the 
very  time  occupied  in  the  doing  of  it.  Im- 
portant  and  not  a little  influential  items  these, 
and  to  be  largely  taken  into  account;  but  the 
main  strength  of  the  work  would  seem  to  lie, 
and,  indeed,  must  do  so,  in  the  artistic  skill  and 
accuracy  of  eye,  and  keen  perception  of  the 
type-cutter,  whether  such  type  be  of  wood  or  of 
metal ; in  short,  the  type-cutters  in  Gaston’s  and 
raust’s  day  must  have  been  artists  and  art- 
workmen,  and  must  have  keenly  felt  the  beauty 
of  the  work  they  were  dcing,  and  must  have 
worked  both  with  their  brains  and  hands 
instinctively  as  artists  in  the  production  of 
original  work. 

There  is  a thought  here  which  may  oconr  to 
some,  and  which  seems  to  us  to  deserve  special 
consideration  nowadays,  in  these  times  of 
mechanical  production : it  is  the  peculiar,  and 
hard-to-be-defined  impression  made  on  the  mind 
unconsciously  by  autographic  work  of  any  kind, 
by  individualised  handwriting.  A collection  of 
letters,  for  example,  by  some  famous  man  of 
past  days,  written  by  himself,  though  they 
convey  no  more  than  such  letters  would  do  if 
read  in  a printed  page,  yet  seem  to  do  far  more. 
They  take  you  into  his  presence,  all  but,  and 
you  see  him  pen  them.  Copies  of  them,  how. 
ever  near,  do  not  do  this.  An  interest,  too, 
would  seem  to  lie  in  his  " signature,”  his 
“ name”  at  the  end  of  each  one,  and  what  does 
it  not  convey  ? It  would  be  hard  indeed  to 
define  this,  and  to  measure  it  mathematically  ; 
but  it  is  so,  and  bow  much  would  the  world  give 
to  look  but  for  a moment  at  the  autographic  work, 
at  the  handwriting,  of  but  a few  more  of  those 
who  have  for  good  and  all  passed  for  ever  away  ! 
IIow  glad  should  we  be  to  see  their  written  work, 
even  but  their  names,  in  antique  ink. 

We  might  go  into  almost  any  amount  of  detail, 
and  refer  to  individual  pages  in  the  Oaxton  show 
of  printers’  work,  but  it  will  well  speak  for 
itself.  Each  item,  as  studied  chronologically, 
will  evidence  what  is  here  urged,  and  will  show 
to  the  student  more  and  more  impressively  how 
much  is  due  to  individuality  of  hand,  and  to 
“ personality  ” in  the  production  of  artistic 
work,  ilere  mechanical  processes,  however 
skilfully  worked,  will  not  do  this,  and  cannot  do 
it.  We  might  point  to  many  a page,  and  every 
individnal  letter,  but  need  hardly  do  so,  from 
the  simple  fact  of  their  number,  and  tho  not  well 
knowing  what  to  pass  by,  and  what  to  specially 
note,  there  being  so  much  that  is  noteworthy, 
and  all  of  it  telling  the  same  tale,  and  reading 
the  same  impressive  and  instructive  lesson.  The 
very  curious  student  of  this  work  of  Caxton’s 
early  printing  eSorts  should  have  with  him  a 
fragment  or  page  of  MS.,  or  if  not  that,  a 
modem  woodcut  map  containing  lettering  in 
the  names  of  places,  Ac.,  for  it  is  carious  to  note 
that  woodent  letterinsr,  thus  done,  is  much 
nearer  the  old  printer’s  efforts,  than  the  more 
regular  work  in  an  ordinary  printed  page  from 
metal  types. 

We  may  here  remind  those  who  will  thus  look 
on  those  printed  pages  as  art  work,  that  they 
•will  lose  much  by  not  viewing  them  chrono- 
logically, and  thus  to  mark  the  changes  that  took 
place  as  the  machinery  of  printing  got  to  be 
more  and  more  comprehensive,  and  powerful, 
and  perfect.  Wynken  de  Words  fellowed  Caxton, 
and  he  in  time  was  followed  by  others,  down  to 
our  own  day  ; and  step  by  step  we  may  thus  see 
that,  as  the  machine  did  more  and  more,  there 
was  less  and  less  to  be  done  by  hand.  No  one 
can  or  dares  to  complain  of  this  ; but  where  there 
is  a gain.  Nature  would  seem  always  to  say,  there 
shall  then  be  a loss.  In  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  there  were  produced  magni- 
ficent  MSS.  magnificently  written,  now  to  be 
seen  only,  a page  here  and  there,  in  a tightly, 
fitting  glass  case.  Nowadays,  there  are  most 
surely  none  such ; but,  iu  the  place  of  them, 
millions  of  printed  books  and  pages,  the  work  of 
the  all-bnt  living  machine.  In  the  Caxton  dis- 
play the  very  commencement  of  this  passing 
away  of  the  necessity  of  the  art.power  of  the 
hand,  and  its  all  but  final  disappearance  under 
the  machine,  may  be  curiously  noted,  and  some 
little  time  and  thought  may  be  spent  in 
balancing  the  loss  and  gain,  for  most  certainly 
there  is  both  a loss  and  a gain.  A wide  question, 
indeed,  opens  out  here  in  looking  through  this 
printers’  show,  for  it  is  not  in  such  work  alone 
that  the  principle  involved  is  concerned  j but  it 


is  somewhat  curious  that  it  finds  illustration  in 
it  in  BO  marked  and  emphatic  a degree. 

And  among  many  there  is  another  considera- 
tion which  strikes  ns  as  being  well  worth  the 
consideration  of  those  concerned  with  the 
designing  and  practical  carrying  out  of  build- 
ings; and  it  is  the  lessons  these  printed  pages 
afford  for  the  more  artistic  “ lettering  ” on  them, 
and  the  wider  extension  of  the  idea  of  it.  It  is 
bub  rarely  and  exceptionally  that  a building  has 
any  thing  icritten  on  it,  any  insoription,  or  motto, 
or  date;  and,  with  the  exception  of  names  over 
shop-windows,  miles  of  streetways  may  be 
passed  without  noting  a word  but  the  names  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets  themselves.  This  is 
perhaps  a little  remarkable,  and  hard  to  be 
accounted  for  ; for  in  the  older  architecture  the 
rule  would  seem  to  have  been  to  miss  no  oppor- 
tunity  of  writing  on  them,  and  all  over  them. 
Witness  the  hieroglyphic  writing  of  Egypt,— 
walls,  columns,  doorways,  inside  and  outside,  all 
covered  with  inscriptions  and  writing,  telling  of 
many  things,  we  yet  hardly  know  how  much  and 
how  fully.  The  Aseyrian,  again,  what  did  he  not 
do?  The  very  robes  of  his  gorgeous  and  flowing 
costume  were  covered,  oddly  enough,  with  that 
same  handwriting  which  made  of  his  palaces 
open  books.  And  ancient  Mexico,  too,  had  its 
own  writing,  mysterious  as  it  yet  is,  on  its 
temple  walls,  and  gateways  of  entrance  into 
them.  And  even  farther  back  in  time  than 
those,  and  by  far  ruder  workmen,  are  the  very 
rough  rock  suifaces  found  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions, in  forgotten  languages  ! There  is  mnob, 
therefore,  for  the  architect  and  the  builder  in 
this  Caxton  show  of  printing,  and  we  would  bnt 
hope  that  good  use  may  be  made  of  it. 


THE  HOME  CP  PHILIBERT  DE  L’ORME. 

Si’EAKiNG  in  these  columns  not  many  months 
ago  of  the  new  Boulevard  Henri  Quatre  at  Paris, 
we  had  occasion  to  mention  the.home  of  Philibert 
de  TOrme,  the  famous  French  architect.  Now 
that  the  Boulevard  is  open  as  a public  thorough- 
fare, and  every  vestige  of  the  old  Hotel  de 
Lesdiguibres  has  disappeared,*  it  is  not  a little 
interesting  to  observe  still  existing  at  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  de  la  Cerisaie,  a considerable  portion 
of  the  house  that  De  TOrme  had  built  for  himself, 
and  in  which  he  died,  May  30th,  1577. t 
Not  that  the  ordinary  passer-by  could  point  it 
out,  wedged  in  as  it  is  between  two  more  modern 
oonstruotions ; alone  is  it  recognisable  by  the 
dormer-window  and  some  few  remains  of  cornice, 
which  immediately  recall  the  original  plan  of 
the  building  as  shown  in  De  TOrme’s  “Livre 
d’Architecture.*’*  There,  in  the  eighth  book  of  the 
first  volume  (alas ! he  died  ere  the  record  could 
be  published)  after  speaking  of  several  houses 
be  had  constructed,  he  proceeds  to  show  us 
“how  the  learned  and  expert  architect  can  erect 
gracefully,  and  at  little  cost,  a house  which 
shall  be  as  well  built  as  those  on  which  much 
money  has  been  laid  out.”  He  then  continnes 
with  a minute  description  of  bia  own  dwelling, 
aided  by  several  illustrations  and  plans. § There 
is  a facade  on  the  garden,  one  on  the  court-yard, 
and  one  on  the  street.  From  this  description  vre 
learn  that  the  house,  at  the  time  he  wrote  (15G7), 
was  not  completed,  the  fa<jade  on  the  Rue  de 
la  Cerisaie  was  not  bnilt,”  which,  remarks  he, 
“ I should  much  like  to  have  continued,  and 
would  have  doue  so  long  ago,  had  not  God  taken 
from  me  my  very  sovereign  prince  and  good 
master,  the  late  King  Henry  [11.]  whose  soul 
now  rests  in  heaven.”  De  TOrme  promises,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  second  volume,  “ Dieu  aydant,’’ 
ho  will  aiaply  describe  “ the  face  of  the  said 
corps  d'hostel,”  but  death  unhappily  carried  off 
the  great  architect  before  the  promised  treat 
could  appear ; well  had  be  remarked  respecting 
this  continuation  of  his  work,  that  he  would  alone 
carry  it  out,  “Dieu  aydant.’’ 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  strong  re. 
ligions  sentiment  that  reigns  thronghout  the 
writer’s  work,  [|  and  in  this  doubt  whether  he 
will  ever  finish  bia  task  we  again  find  expressed 
this  holy  fervour. 

The  following  is  a translation  of  the  passage 
in  De  TOrme’s  “ Livre  d’ Architecture  ” which 
treats  of  his  own  boose  : — 

• Bee  Builder,  Bept.  9th,  1676.  , , 

t Xot  1570  aa  misprinted  in  Builder  for  July  7tn,  187/. 
t “ Le  premier  Tome  de  I’Architecture  de  Philibert  de 
I’Orme.”  Paris,  1568.  Folio.  Full  of  iatcreatuig  matter 

to  the  student  and  profeesiotial  man. 

6 These  hare  been  reproduced  by  Callet  in  bis  Archi- 
tectes  Franfsiedo  Sei*i6me  Biecle."  Paris,  1812.  Ito. 

See  Builder,  July  7tb,  1677. 


[July  21,  1877. 


“ Since  I am  speaking  of  this  subject,  I 
show  you  the  other  face  of  the  house,  whioll' 
on  the  garden  side.  Thus,  I have  made  it  ini? 
middle,  of  a round  form,  a tower,  the  first  st||i 
of  which  serves  as  a chapel,  accompanied  Ut 
gallery  with  windows  whose  height  is  nolB 
proportion  to  their  breadth,  but  I have  mi*' 
them  latge  to  give  more  pleasure  to  the  dd 
gallery,  which  is  graceful  aud  of  great  beaiia 
and  even  more  finished  than  the  plan  wor 
imply.  On  the  second  story  of  the  said  towek 
a very  strong  cabinet,  built  in  freestone.  |e 
each  side  are  two  other  cabinets  and  terrain 
and  in  the  rear  is  the  principal  corps  d’hos^i 
the  whole,  as  regards  the  windows,  the  oornidc 
and  attics,  bnilc  of  good  materials,  with  gi|d 
convenienoea  in  the  way  of  cellars  and  ot|l 
places ; letting  you  know  that  the  whole  Iti 
been  done  as  for  myself,  being  my  own  hoijfc 
such  as  you  see  it  in  the  former  and  next  plal 

But  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  hous 
not  yet  accompanied  by  a corps  d'hostel,  whic 
had  deliberated  on  having,  facing  the  Rmj 
la  Cerisaie,  near  the  Celestins,  at  Paris,  whid 
desired  to  build,  and  would  have  done  so  1 
ago  had  not  God  taken  from  me  my  very  s< 
reign  prince  and  good  master  the  late  B 
Henry  [II.],  whose  soul  now  rests  with  God/ 
will  present  you,  then,  with  the  facade  oft 
corps  d’hostel,  in  order  that  you  may  bef 
understand  its  disposition,  as  also  the  enri 
ments  which  can  be  given  it,  without  much  w 
or  grand  order  of  columns  with  their  oruame 
Being  on  this  subject,  I would  willingly  show 
at  once  the  arrangements  of  the  interior  as  t 
will  be ; but  I put  this  aside ; my  delibera: 
tends  to  no  end,  if  not  to  show  you,  after} 
gates,  the  windows  and  attics,  as  I will  do,  ' 
aiding  me,  and  will  reserve  the  rest  for 
second  volume  of  our  Architecture,  in  whii 
will  give  you  not  only  this  house  which  1 1 
made  for  myself  at  Paris,  bub  several  other 
different  sorts,  for  great  and  small,  with  t 
plans,  which  will  be  necessary  to  nnderst 
them.” 

With  all  the  knowledge,  however,  that 
TOrme  undoubtedly  possessed,  the  garden  fat 
of  his  honse  is  by  no  means  free  from  aometl 
of  the  ridiculous,  though  the  paved  and  arcs 
court  was  a happy  introduotion. 

Paris. 


“ SOUTH  KENSINGTON.” 

Under  this  title  Mr.  Edgar  Bowring,  C 
oontribates  an  article  to  the  June  namb€ 
The  Nineteenth  Century,  which,  by  acoident,i 
not  come  under  onr  notice  nntil  now.  ' 
article  contains  an  incorrect  statement,  in  w; 
we  are  so  much  interested  that  we  are  oompe 
to  allude  to  it.  The  writer  says, — 

“ The  choice  of  a general  name  for  the  i 
district  of  London  thus  opened  up  was  a ma 
of  some  importance,  and  the  happy  title  of  Sd 
Kensington  was  at  length  approved  by  i 
Prince.  In  order  to  render  the  general  schi 
unpopular,  the  nickname  of  the  ‘ BrompJ 
Boilers  ’ was  applied  to  the  temporary  buildfl 
at  first  erected  for  the  Science  and  Art  Dep 
ment’s  Museum,  Brompton  being  supposed  U 
unfashionable,  unhealthy,  and  objectionable 
other  respects.  But,  in  truth,  no  part  of 
property  is  in  Brompton, — Westminster 
Kensington  possessing  between  them,  as  ab 
indicated,  the  enviable  privilege  of  taxing 
whole  of  it.” 

Mr.  Bowriog  is  not  aware  that  Kensington 
the  “ privilege  ” of  taxing  all  Brompton,  and  t 
has  led  him  to  a wrong  statement.  It  is  witl 
earlier  part  of  the  paragraph,  however,  v 
which  we  are  concerned.  The  term  “ Bromp 
Boilers  ” was  not  applied  to  the  temper 
Museum  at  Brompton  “ in  order  to  render 
general  scheme  unpopular.”  The  term  • 
applied  by  the  conductor  of  this  journal,  as 
esteemed  friend  of  long  standing,  the  writei 
the  article,  and  many  other  persona,  know  p 
fectly  well,  and  it  was  applied  while  the  build 
was  in  progress  simply  and  merely  to  obf 
some  mitigation  of  its  ugliness.*  We  shm 
that  it  would  take  the  shape  when  completet 
a three-fold  monster  boiler,  and  the  likeness  ‘ 
30  obvions  eventually  that  the  designation  stuc 
it.  It  baa  been  our  aim  to  assist  the  “genj 
scheme  ” in  every  possible  way,  from  the  t: 
when  the  Royal  Commissioners  bought  a port 
of  the  Harrington  Estate,  in  Old  Brompton,  1£ 
aud  when  we  wrote  urging  that”  the  oonvers 
of  the  Brompton  groves,  with  all  their  fine  • 

* See  Tol.  li?.  (1856),  pp,  213,  262,  Se. 
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poplar,  elm,  walnnfc,  cheatnui,  beech,  and  orchard 
trees  into  clasBical  grores  of  learning  in  art  and 
Boience,  with  a fiurronnding  area  of  pleasure 
gardens  for  the  people,  would  be  a boon,”*  np 
to  the  present  moment;  and  it  is  therefore  that 
we  protest,  in  the  strongest  possible  way,  against 
the  statement  to  which  we  have  alluded. 


WANDERINGS  AND  QUESTIONINGS  IN 
ARCHITECTURE  AND  ART. 

AaCHITECTVEAL  CntAROSCURO.f 
A STUDY  of  architectural  ohiarosouro  shows 
the  Talne  of  plain  wall  in  a fa9ade,  and  that 
many  magniBcent  buildings  would  have  been 
more  powerful  if  their  aotire  features  had  been 
more  concentrated,  and  suggests  that  it  is  as  true 
in  architecture  as  in  painting  or  poetry,  that  half 
is  often  greater  than  the  whole.  The  eye  in. 
Btinctirely  looks  for  a mass  of  plain  wall  at  each 
extremity, of  a series  of  thickly-strejred  openings, 
18^  it  looks  for  the  abutments  of  a great  arch  or 
bridge,  or  for  the  rocks  on  either  side  of  a glen, 
[n  buildings  of  great  length  it  is  often  to  the 
jye  like  the  shadow  of  a great  rook  in  a weary 
and  to  the  traveller.  jSome  otherwise  fine 
luildings, — most  of  the  olub-houses,  for  ex- 
»mple, — would  be  greatly  improved  by  the  addi* 
lion  of  a few  feet  of  flanking  pier  on  either  hand. 
3o  would  Burlington  House,  and  even  Inigo 
Jones’s  Banqueting-house.  Even  some  of  the 
palaces  on  the  Grand  Canal  at  Venice  are  too 
iqually  divided  into  windows  and  piers,  and  lack 
jlain  wall  at  their  extremities,  which  may  be 
laid  of  the  Library  of  St.  Mark  and  School  of 
San  Rocco.  The  riverfront  of  the  New  Houses 
)f  Parliament  would  have  been  grander  with 
Dslf  the  number  of  under  windows,  and  more 
)lain  wall  at  each  end.  Its  equality  of  division, 

. think,  renders  this  fine  front  inferior  in  power 

0 Bome  of  the  more  private  facades  of  the  same 
juilding,  some  of  which  are  very  broad  and 
jrand.  For  want  of  plain  wall,  the  royal  resi- 
ience,  Balmoral  Castle,  has  little  of  the  oharao- 
eristic  grandeur  of  the  castle.  Its  architect 
mght  have  taken  a lesson  in  the  art  of  giving 
ignity  to  bis  work  from  some  of  the  humblest 
'f  our  old  English  half-timbered  houses,  or 
Boient  parish  churches,  some  of  which  look 
eally  noble,  and  not  one  of  them  mean. 

This  plain  wall  is  the  desideratum  of  the 
iFchiteoture  of  our  great  trading  streets,  which 
rould  exhibit  a very  superior  character  were 
very  alternate  shop  walled  up.  But  the  securing 
f 5 ft.  or  6 ft.  of  wall  between  each  front 
mold  have  gone  far  to  give  the  needful  repose, — 
rhich  would  have  caused  no  inconvenience,  as  so 
kucb  glass  cannot  be  necessary. 

But  where  a due  expanse  of  unpierced  wall  is 
iven  it  is  often  neutralised  by  wrong  treatment, 
aoh  IS  the  case  at  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
Rational  Gallery,  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  Temple 
r Industrial  Art,  Munich,  by  the  pilasters  to  the 
lug  walls,  which  are  worse  than  useless,  as 
ley  produce  a series  of  narrow  breadth. 
estroying  shadows.  The  same  objection  applies 

1 entire  or  three-quarter  columns  against  a 

m ^ cut  up,  and  destroy  repose. 

There  are  some  important  species  of  town 
aildings,  in  which  the  architect  is  greatly 
'ammelled  by  utilitarian  considerations  ; but  I 
ilieve  that  iu  those  in  which  he  is  most 
ammelled,  or  least  allowed  to  sacrifice  to 
lauty,  he  may,  by  due  thought,  obtain  a broader 
atnbution  of  light  and  shade  than  we  usually 
le  m our  streets ; where,  as  in  the  soberest 
lecies  of  literature,  some  gleam  of  imagination 
id  feeling  should  here  and  there  break  out, 
mething  to  satisfy  the  quenchless  thirst  of  the 
iman  mind  for  the  beautiful.  In  the  costliest 
tea  of  London  there  was  no  need  of  the 
onotony  so  frequently  exhibited  by  the  great 
ocks  of  commercial  buildings.  Many  of  these 
e very  ornate ; but  a square  or  parallelepiped 
ock  of  building,  divided  into  tiers  of  equally 
iced  windows  and  piers,  and  void  of  the  charms 

composition  and  ohiarosouro,  is  only  arohi- 
oture  by  courtesy. 

But  it  was  not  necessary  they  should  be  so. 
could  point  to  hosts  of  auoh  buildings  in 
mdou  where  there  was  no  reason  why  more 
displayed.  If  projecting  features 
uld  not  have  been  had,  deep  central  recesses 
ight  have  been  made  the  width  of  the  stair- 
ae,  which  is  better  adapted  to  the  exigencies 
our  climate,  attention  to  which  it  is  remark- 
lie,  whether  it  be  a warm  or  a cold  climate,  is 

* Vol.  X..  p,  677,  &c. 
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favourable  to  chiaroscuro.  Most  private  hoosea, 
and  many  public  ones,  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved  in  respect  of  light  and  shade  by  the 
widening  and  deepening  of  their  entrance-doors, 
while  it  Would  give  them  a more  hospitable  look, 
as  nothing  looks  less  so  or  meaner  than  a narrow 
doorway.  It  is  narrow  doorways  and  mono- 
tonous division  into  still  narrower  windows  that, 
more  than  the  want  of  ornament,  demeans  the 
lower  classes  of  streets,  a defect  which  the 
hnmblest  cottage  in  the  country  escapes,  and 
which  the  old  English  cottages  and  mansions 
avoided  by  presenting  broad  masses  either  of 
mullioned  windows  or  walls.  In  some  Eliza- 
bethan and  Tudor  mansions  the  windows,  grouped 
or  bayed,  are  commanding  and  unifying  objects 
eminently  favourable  to  breadth.  And  even  in 
instances  where  they  stretch  entirely  across  the 
front  from  end  to  end,  with  massive  wall  below 
and  above,  they  are  not  unpleasing.  Some 
houses  on  the  Continent  are  entitled  to  equal 
praise.  I refer  to  those  in  which  the  lower  story 
is  recessed  behind  an  arcade  of  broad  arches, 
and  the  windows  grouped  on  the  story  above. 
The  bouse  of  Franois  I.,  at  Paris,  is  a palatial 
example  of  this  arrangement. 

Unless  restrained  by  the  imperative  exigen- 
oies  of  the  building,  as  may  sometimes  be  the 
case,  or  by  the  wish  to  express  its  purpose,  I 
should  advise,  in  all  cases,  the  grouping  of  the 
windows, — bringing  them  into  a large  central 
and  two  or  more  smaller  side  groups  ; or  so  con. 
densing  or  approximating  them  as  to  give  room 
for  a larger  mass  of  wall  at  each  end. 

From  the  monotony  of  the  alternation  of 
narrow  equal  piers  and  windows  from  end  to 
end  of  a long  fa(;ade,  I believe  a building  pre. 
senting  either  all  one  or  all  the  other  element, — 
unbroken  wall  oruniuterrupted  glass, — would  be 
a relief  to  the  eye.  Either  of  these  gives  a sort  of 
breadth.  Indeed,  buildings  showing  unpierced 
masonry,  and  which  are  considered  almost 
without  the  pale  of  architecture,  possess  a power 
and  grandeur  that  nine-tenths  of  architectural 
works  are  void  of.  Such  are  the  old  feudal 
castles  and  city-gate  towers.  Even  prisons  and 
markets  often  look  grand  from  the  same  oause. 
In  all  such  buildings  the  eye  is  drawn  to  the 
great  mass  of  masonry,  not  divided,  but  only 
relieved  by  the  small  windows  or  loopholes. 

In  a similar  way  is  the  eye  afleoted  in  such 
erections  as  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  by 
the  great  mass  of  unbroken  shade,  or  dark  glass, 
which  strikes  as  one  vast  object  from  being  one 
material,  the  iron  columns  not  distracting  the 
attention  any  more  than  the  mnllions  in  a 
Gothic  window.  This  quality,  unity  and  power, 
is  what  gave  the  Crystal  Palace  of  1851  in  Hyde 
Park  its  architectural  interest  and  value. 

“ The  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  bath, 

And  this  was  of  them." 

But  it  was  a great  bubble.  There  was  a great- 
ness of  manner  about  it  that  touched  the  imagi- 
nation more  than  a mile  of  the  loftiest  blocks  of 
building,  with  tier  upon  tier  of  equally  paced 
windows  and  piers,  would  do.  Snoh  crystal 
fronts  as  the  Watermen’s  Hall  and  the  Town- 
hall  at  Ghent  may  be  defended  on  the  same 
grounds. 

Some  bnildings  are  imposing,  and  strike  us 
forcibly  as  a whole  from  appearing  mainly  as 
one  great  mass  of  sculptural  decoration.  Of 
this  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg  and  several  French 
Gothic  cathedrals  are  examples. 

Where  equal  division  into  windows  and  piers 
is  imperative,  something  may  be  done  to  prevent 
or  mitigate  the  disagreeable  effect.  Extraordi- 
nary  richness  of  dressing  may  so  increase  the 
power  of  the  windows  as  to  render  the  interven- 
ing space  of  the  pier  powerless  to  attract  the 
eye  from  it,— as  in  Sir  C.  Barry’s  Bridgewater 
House.  Bat  spottiness,  the  opposite  of  breadth, 
may  be  in  some  measure  avoided  when,  as  in 
later  Gothic  faqades,  the  tracery  of  the  window 
is  continued  over  the  whole  front.  Pierce  a 
smooth  wall  with  square  or  oblong  openings, 
and  you  have  what  are  opprobiously  called  hole- 
in-the-wall  windows ; round  the  heads,  insert 
tracery,  and  monld  the  jambs,  and  they  are  only 
more  ornamental  holes ; but  carry  the  tracery 
with  which  they  are  filled  in  all  over  the  wall, 
and  unite  the  windows  with  water-tables,  string 
courses,  and  other  horizontal  bands,  and  they 
cease  to  be  holes  in  the  wall,  and  the  building 
has  a less  spotty  appearance.  The  Ducal  Palace 
at  Venice  is  broad  from  the  panelling  of  its  sur- 
face, which  unites  the  windows,  and  supplies  a 
middle  tent.  In  many  French  buildings  a good 
and  uniting  effect  is  produced  by  forming  each 
pier  into  a large  panel,  about  the  size  of  the 
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window  of  which  the  palace  at  Versailles  is  a 
good  example.  Timber  buildings  generally, 
trom  the  windows  being  united  each  way  through 
their  complex  frame-work,  exhibit  no  lack  of 
breadth. 

The  compactor  the  general  form  of  a bnilding 
the  broader  it  will  come  in  a general  view — a 
remark  condemnatory  of  some  of  the  Medimval 
cathedrals,  whose  long,  far-projeoting  transepts 
are  opposed  to  breadth,  since  they  present  dis- 
tinct masses  of  light  and  also  of  shadow  which 
cannot  be  respectively  united,  A review  of 
various  detached  edifices  will  show  that  the 
adoption  of  a hexagonal,  octagonal,  or  cylindrical 
plan  is  assisting  to  breadth  of  light  and  shade, 
since  you  see  at  least  three  sides  with  high  light, 
half  light,  and  dark  at  once.  As  to  the  rotunda 
no  other  form  can  be  so  broad  or  bear  so  well  to 
be  divided  into  a multitude  of  openings,  or  sur- 
rounded by  columns,  as  in  every  view  of  it  the 
equal  spaces  grow  narrower  each  way  from  the 
centre.  The  form  of  bnilding  most  of  all  sus- 
ceptive of  a broad  effect  of  light  and  shade  is  the 
rotunda,  crowned  by  a hemispherical  dome,  as  on 
some  point  of  the  latter  the  sun’s  rays  mast  fall 
perpendicularly,  and  give  the  highest  possible 
light:,  decreasing  in  a line  down  the  rotunda,  and 
gradually  dying  away  in  every  direction  into 
deepest  shade.  Conoave-sided  buildings,  sucli 
as  represented  by  Wren’s  unexecuted  design  for 
St.  Paul’s,  are  also  susceptive  of  a broad  effect; 
of  light  and  shade. 

What  I have  said  of  the  rotunda  will  show 
that  the  round  column  is  superior  to  the  square 
or  the  octagonal  one,  or  any  other  supporting 
form ; to  it  wo  owe  the  brilliant  effect  sometimes 
produced  by  the  level  beams  of  the  setting  sun 
on  a colonnade,  by  a strong  line  of  light  on  each 
colomn,  contrasted  with  the  prevailing  darkuess. 

Before  I conclude,  there  is  an  interesting 
speoies  of  structure  I wish  to  notice, — the  tri- 
umphal arch  of  the  Romans, — as  an  extreme 
instance  of  the  antagonism  between  utility  and 
architecture.  Though  favourable  to  beauty  of 
outline  and  sculptural  decoration,  the  triumphal 
arch  is  adverse  to  chiaroscuro,  the  thorough- 
fare or  opening  through  which  the  ivory  chariots, 
the  golden  eagles,  the  captives,  and  the  pictured 
cities  of  the  victorious  prooession  were  to  pass, 
failing  to  produce  the  shadow  essential  to  beauty 
and  power  as  architecture.  This  defect  (as  the 
anoient  purpose  had  ceased  in  modern  times) 
their  modem  imitators  in  London  and  Paris  had  an 
opportunity  of  remedying,  and  gloriously  improv- 
ing on  the  originals  as  works  of  art,  by  using 
them  for  some  monumental  purpose  which  would 
permit  the  erection  of  a wall  across  the  passage; 
in  which  form  they  would  have  served  the  shel. 
tering  of  a statue  or  statues. 

Chiaroscuro  applies  not  only  to  exteriors,  but 
to  interiors,  where  the  quality  of  breadth  is 
dependent  on  the  mode  of  lighting.  The  broadest 
way  of  bringing  in  light  is  from  above,  and  in  as 
few  openings  as  possible ; a lesson  which  I think 
is  taught  by  the  crypts  of  our  cathedrals,  in 
which  there  is  often  a grander  arcbitectizral 
scene  than  is  found  above  in  nave  or  aisle. 

I have  referred  in  the  foregoing  remarks  to 
many  instinctive  examples  of  chiaroscuro.  There 
is  one  class  of  examples  I must  not  omit, — those 
of  the  infinite  nature  around  us  whose  works  are 
always  broad.  A residence  among  mountains 
convinces  me  that  there  is,  indeed,  something 
calculated  to  expand  the  mental  vision  and 
imagination  of  the  architect  among  the  grand 
scenes  and  bold  and  striking  objects  of  nature, 
and  render  him  less  satisfied  with  tameness  and 
weakness  in  desigu.  A contemplation  and  study 
of  the  chains  and  groups  of  noble  domes  pre- 
sented by  the  everlasting  hills  wonld  not  only 
intensify  his  feelings  for  grandeur  and  power  in 
architecture,  but  it  would  fill  him  with  boldness 
of  invention ; and,  suggesting  the  wide  field 
there  still  exists  for  beauty  and  originality  in 
art,  would  weaken  his  reverence  for  precedent. 

Chiaroscuro  applies  to  literature  as  well  as  to 
art;  and  its  importance  and  difficulty  must  be 
felt  by  every  writer  of  poetry  or  essays,  semaona 
or  speeches,  in  which  the  expression  of  the 
individual  ideas  is  comparatively  easy.  It  is  the 
general  arrangement  with  regard  to  a broad 
distribution  of  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the 
subject,  if  it  have  any,  or  of  the  different 
elements  of  which  the  piece  is  composed,  that 
is  leas  easy  to  manage.  Without  this  it  can 
have  bnt  little  power  over  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
or  reader.  The  principle  is  best  obeyed  in  the 
greatest  works, — in  epio  and  dramatic  poems, 
and  the  higher  creations  of  the  imagination,— 
in  tragedy  the  shade  predominates,  in  comedy 
the  lights.  In  “ Romeo  and  Joliet,”  for  example, 
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the  tender  and  passionate  are  brought  up  against 
the  painful  distress  of  the  tragical  termination. 
In  the  sacred  poem  of  “ Job,”  the  light  in  the 
beginning  contrasts  with  the  deep  gloom  of  the 
sudden  misfortunes  of  the  patriarch  ; and  this 
again  gradually  gives  way  to  the  brightening 
cooclnsion  of  his  latter  end. 

But  the  principle  must  be  attended  to  m all 
works  aiming  at  any  persuasive  effect.  Even 
now  I am  trying  to  obey  it  in  the  composition  of 
this  essay,  which  will  have  the  greater  etiect  the 
more  I can  group  ideas  of  the  same  kind  together. 
Nay,  a note  cannot  be  written  as  it  ought  to  be 
without  some  attentiou  being  paid  to  it,— afact 
which  was  alluded  to  by  some  one  who,  it  is  said, 
apologised  for  writing  a long  letter  by  saying  he 
had  nob  time  to  write  a short  one. 

Chiaroscoro  belongs  to  literature  because  it 
belongs  to  life,  of  which  literatnre  is  an  expo- 
nent; and  is  seen  in  the  mixture  of  good  and 
evil,  pleasure  and  pain,  joy  and  sorrow,  in  the 
^orld.  Samuel  Euggins. 


THE  TOMBS  AND  CATACOMBS  OF 
ANCIENT  HOME. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  delivered  the  last  of  three 
lectures  on  “ Ancient  Rome,”  in  aid  of  the 
Roman  Exploration  Fund,  on  the  13th  inst.,  in 
the  meeting-room  of  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
Conduit-streeb.  Taking  for  his  subjecc  “The 
Tombs  in  and  near  Rome,  and  Catacombs,”  he 
said : — 

The  number  and  variety  of  Roman  tombs  is 
BO  enormous,  that  it  would  be  preposterous  to 
attempt  to  give  any  general  account  of  them  in 
the  compass  of  a lecture;  all  that  I propose  to 
do  is  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  tombs  that  remain  visible  within 
the  present  wall  of  Rome  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbonrhood.  We  should  first  bear  in  mind 
how  extremely  useful  tombs  are  for  ycbmolo- 
gical  objects.  For  the  history  of  architecture 
they  are  very  valuable,  as  they  are  usually  dated 
beyond  dispute  by  the  insci’iptions  upon  them, 
nlbhoogh,  unfortunately,  in  Rome  these  inscrip- 
tions have  almost  always  been  carried  away  into 
museums,  and  arranged  either  to  serve  some 
purpose,  or  sometimes  apparently  almost  by 
accident,  and  in  any  case  they  are  deprived  of 
more  than  half  their  value  by  not  being  left 
in  their  original  places.  The  effigies  and  the 
sarcophagi,  or  stone  coffins,  are  also  all  carried 
away  in  the  same  manner,  and  of  late  even  the 
fresco  pictures  on  the  walls  are  now  carried  away 
into  museums  and  half  spoiled.  Another  great 
use  of  these  tombs,  within  the  present  wall  of 
Rome,  is  to  show  the  exact  limits  of  the  city.  It 
is  well  known  that  no  interment  was  permitted 
to  be  made  within  the  city,  and  yet  there  are 
many  tombs  within  the  present  city,  and  almost 
in  the  centre  of  it.  The  explanation  of  this  is, 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  third  century,  the  boundary 
of  the  old  city  was  enlarged  to  the  enter  wall, 
on  which  he  bailb  a more  lofty  and  seenre  wall 
upon  the  old  earthworks,  and  that  which  had 
formerly  been  the  finis,  or  limit  of  the  suburbs, 
became  the  boundary  of  the  city.  The  tomb 
which  is  commonly  cited  as  being  the  heart  of 
the  city  is  that  of  Bibulns,  the  contemporary  of 
Julins  Cmsar,  which  stands  close  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  in  what  is 
now  the  Via  diMarforio;  bat  some  excavations 
which  were  made  for  me  in  that  street,  a little 
further  to  the  south  showed  that  the  wall  of  the 
city  and  the  gate  were  about  200  yards  to  the 
south  of  this  tomb,  and  that  there  had  been 
a wide  and  deep  foss  between  the  gate  and  the 
tomb  (this  was  ascertained  by  examining  the 
cellars  of  the  houses).  The  tomb  then  stood  on 
the  outer  bank  of  the  fortifications  of  the  second 
city,  adopted  by  Servina  Tullins,  and  forming 
part  also  of  the  third  city.  The  tomb  stood 
originally  detached,  and  had  inscriptions  on  all 
sides  of  it,  one  of  which  is  now  visible  in  the 
street,  another  is  partially  visible.  Nearly  oppo- 
site to  this,  bat  rather  to  the  north-west  of  it, 
are  slight  and  miserable  remains  of  the  great 
tomb  of  the  Gens  Claudia.  The  next  to  which 
I will  call  your  attention  is  one  of  the  first  cen. 
tnry,  believed  to  be  that  of  the  great  Lateran 
family,  on  the  western  bank  of  their  fortress  and 
palace  (which  was  probably  on  the  Celiolnm) ; 
this  tomb  is  not  in  the  city,  bat  on  the  outer 
bank  of  the  great  foss,  between  the  east  end  of 
the  Ccelian  Hill  and  the  Lateran,  now  almost 
filled  up  to  the  level,  chiefly  within  the  last  five 
years,  to  get  rid  of  the  earth  brought  from  the 
excavations  in  other  parts.  On  the  inner  bank, 


and  just  outside  of  the  wall  of  the  city  (but 
inside  of  the  boundary  line  and  of  the  foss),  is 
another  tomb  of  the  first  century,  now  under 
the  modern  road  that  goes  from  the  old  fortress 
over  the  Santi  Qaatbro  Coronati  to  the  Lateran. 
The  celebrated  tomb  of  the  Scipios  belongs  to  an 
earlier  period;  it  was  the  burial-place  of  that 
great  family  for  many  centuries,  beginning  about 
300  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  is  very 
much  of  the  same  character  as  a catacomb. 
There  are  a number  of  cuhicula,or  small-vaulted 
chambers,  iu  each  of  which  was  the  sarcophagus 
of  some  great  member  of  the  family,  connected 
by  narrow  subterranean  passages,  with  stone 
coffins  on  either  side,  bub  in  general  with  the 
end  turned  towards  the  passage,  and  not  lying 
horizontally  in  the  walls,  as  was  usual  in  the 
catacombs.  This  is  on  the  first  mile  of  the  Via 
Appia,  in  the  first  Regio  of  Augustus,  between 
the  Porta  Capena  and  the  Porta  Appia.  A little 
farther  to  the  south,  on  the  same  line,  are  three 
large  tombs  full  of  colwnbaria,  or  pigeon-?ioles, 
for  the  cinerary  urns  of  those  whose  bodies  bad 
been  burnt.  These  are  of  later  date  than  that 
of  the  Scipios,  who  would  not  allow  the  bodies 
of  their  family  to  be  burnt ; the  practice  began 
after  their  time,  as  they  were  a very  ancient 
family  of  Etrnscan  origin.  There  are  three 
of  these  great  tombs,  commonly  called  the 
columbaria,  or  pigeon-Tiouses,  in  the  same 
large  vineyard  of  Signor  Codini.  One  ©f 
them  was  for  the  “ servants  of  the  Casars,” 
or  “officers  of  Cmsar’s  household,”  and  among 
the  very  numerous  inscriptions  are  the  names  of 
several  persons  mentioned  by  St.  Paul.  An 
excellent  account  of  these  has  been  given  by 
Professor  Ligbtfoot,  of  Cambridge.  The  other 
two  belonged  to  burial  clubs.  A little  to  the 
east  of  this,  in  the  same  vineyard  as  that  of  the 
Scipios,  is  another  very  remarkable  tomb,  the 
most  perfect  that  has  been  preserved  anywhere; 
it  was  most  carefully  excavated  by  the  Marquis 
Campana  about  1850,  and  each  object  scrupa- 
loualy  left  iu  its  place.  It  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Hylas,  because  his  name  is  visible  in 
mosaic  letters  over  the -steps,  and  be  and  his 
wife  were  keepers  of  it,  but  for  a burial  club 
only.  Just  outside  of  the  Porta  Maggiore,  the 
great  eastern  gate  of  Rome,  between  the  two 
roads  that  meet  there,  is  the  curious  tomb  of  the 
baker  Eurysaces  and  hia  wife  Aristia;  he  was 
the  contractor  for  the  supply  of  bread  to  the 
army  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustas, 
and  was  so  prond  of  his  trade,  that  he  had  hia 
tomb  made  out  of  a nnmbor  of  bis  stone  knead- 
ing troughs,  and  on  the  corners  had  sonlptnrea 
representing  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of 
making  bread  ; at  the  east  end  were  the  effigies 
of  himself  and  his  wife.  This  tomb  had  been 
buried  for  many  centuries  in  one  of  the  bastions 
of  the  gate  of  Honorius,  A.D.  400,  the  interior 
of  which  was  earth  only,  the  objects  of  these 
bastioDB  or  towers  being  to  place  a balista  on 
one  and  a catapult  on  the  other.  The  tomb 
which  stood  ready  was  used  as  a part  of  the 
filling-up  of  the  tower,  and  remained  entirely 
conceal^  and  unknown  until  1833,  when  the 
Municipality  determined  to  re-open  the  old  gate 
of  Claudius  of  A.D.  50,  which  was  blocked  up 
and  concealed  by  the  fortioations  of  Honorius. 
Unfortunately  the  effigies  were  built  up  in  a 
wall  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  instead  of 
being  replaced.  (This  error  might  easily  be 
rectified : I have  little  doubt  that  I could  get 
leave  to  do  it  if  1 could  find  the  money.)  The 
next  to  which  I will  call  your  attention  is  the 
mausoleum  of  St.  Helena,  about  three  miles 
from  Rome,  a lofty  circular  building,  which  had 
a vault  of  earthenware  pots,  as  is  shown  by  the 
remains.  The  interior  was  a chapel  at  the 
entrance  to  a catacomb,  bat  it  has  long  been  in 
ruins,  and  a modern  chapel  has  been  bnilt  in  it. 
The  mansoleum  and  baptistery  of  Constantia, 
the  daughter  of  Constantine,  and  granddaughter 
of  St.  Helena,  has  been  more  fortunate,  and  is 
nearly  perfect,  and  with  an  aisle  round  it,  on  the 
vault  of  which  are  fine  mosaic  pictures  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  twin-shafts,  as  they  are 
called,  or  coupled  columns,  are  believed  to  be 
the  earliest  instance  of  this  fashion,  which  was 
largely  followed,  especially  in  cloister. 

Returning  Ito  the  Via  Appia,  bub  outside  the 
walls,  we  have  the  poor  remains  of  a tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Geta.  All  that  now  exists  is  a square 
mass,  with  a modern  cottage  built  upon  it.  Near 
to  this,  bub  in  the  meadows  below,  on  the  bank 
of  the  small  river  Almo,  is  the  remarkable  strno- 
ture  of  the  beautiful  brickwork  of  the  first 
century,  which  is  usually  called  a tomb,  but 
perhaps  was  not  really  so.  It  goes  by  the  name 
of  Deo  Redioolo,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 


erected  long  afterwards  to  commemorate  thdi 
spot  from  which  Hannibal  returned.  The  nameji 
of  “Redioolo,”  or  returning,  is  given  to  the] 
meadow  in  which  the  building  stands.  About  ai; 
mile  beyond  this,  and  visible  from  it,  is  the  great-i 
tomb  of  Crecilia  Metella,  one  of  the  landmark^] 
of  that  part  of  the  country,  being  on  the  edgeil 
of  a promontory,  aud  standing  very  high.  It  ifi!l 
an  enormous  circular  building,  with  a smalbi 
aperture  in  the  centre,  in  which  the  earcophagus't 
was  placed,  the  walls  being  30  ft.  thick.  The! 
commanding  situation,  and  the  massive  strongtbii 
of  this  great  mausoleum,  made  the  Mediaeval!' 
family  of  the  Gaetani  take  possession  of  it  as  sjj 
keep  of  a great  fortress  of  their  time,  at  the  endi; 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  they  also  built  ail 
small  chapel  very  much  in  the  fashion  of  theii 
English  Gothic  of  that  period.  Czeoilia  Metella'a 
was  the  wife  of  the  rich  Craasus,  one  of  the'l 
triumvirate  with  Julias  Ctesar,  and  the  date  oJ 
the  tomb  must  therefore  be  about  fifty  yearai 
before  the  Christian  era.  Another  tomb  whiebi 
had  excited  ooneiderable  attention  formerly,  bul,! 
is  now  so  much  destroyed  that  it  is  almost  for.' 
gotten,  is  that  of  the  Naso  family,  to  which  the] 
poet  Ovid  belonged,  and  which  used  to  be  called! 
the  tomb  of  Ovid.  It  was  very  riohly  decoratedi 
and  an  admirable  series  of  engravings  of  thti 
pictures  was  made  by  Santi-BartoH,  one  of  thf'l 
best  artists  of  his  or  any  other  age,  but  these  fres-  ' 
coeshave  entirely  disappeared,  perhaps  were  sold,; 
The  tomb  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  abouli 
three  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  road  to  Primtt 
Porta.  Another  very  conspionous  tomb,  on  thill 
road  to  Veii,  is  naually  miscalled  the  tomb  olli 
Nero.  It  is  not  of  his  time,  but  it  is  a oonspiononih 
object,  and  is  well  known  as  a landmark.  Anotheijl 
fine  imperial  mausolenm,  which  is  a oonepiououili 
object  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  t|l 
very  picturesque  one,  is  that  of  the  Emperor^ 
Gordiauus,  intended  to  have  been  the  imperiaa 
mausoleum  for  his  family,  but  they  were  all  oui 
off  at  a distance,  and  this  mansoleum  was  peril 
haps  never  completed,  and  wae  long  much  negi 
lected.  It  is  about  three  miles  from  Rome,  oi' 
the  Via  Prasoestina,  and  is  called  Torre  de’  Soaviji 
The  very  remarkable  discovery  made  in  thtl 
Exquilia'  by  the  Italian  company,  who  made  suolj 
enormous  excavations  there,  is  the  tomb  o> 
Statilius  Taurus,  the  same  person  who  built  thd 
first  stone  amphitheatre  in  the  time  of  Sylla  the 
dictator.  He  built  his  own  tomb,  and  it  watj 
occupied  by  his  family  for  many  generations,  aj 
wae  shown  by  the  numerous  inscriptions  founij 
in  it.  Unfortunately  these  are  all  carried  awau 
to  the  museums,  and  even  the  very  remarkabhl 
pictures  on  the  walls  are  all  carried  away.  I 
there  were  more  persons  of  sense  and  taste  W 
direct  these  things,  the  example  set  by  thl 
Marquis  Campana  would  always  be  followed,  anc 
everything  would  be  left  in  its  place.  Put  alocU 
on  the  door,  and  charge  a small  fee  for  seeing  it  || 
this  would  pay  mnoh  better  than  selling  all  the 
objects  to  be  added  to  the  superabundant  quantq 
ties  already  supplied  to  the  museums,  all  cl 
which  have  more  than  they  can  show  properly 
already.  The  original  series  of  frescoes  in  thi 
tomb  represented  the  old  legendary  history  o 
Rome,  and  seemed  to  fit  more  exactly  the  iEnei* 
of  Virgil  than  any  other  author.  Virgil  bimsel 
was  liviug  at  the  time  they  were  painted,  and  i 
is  extremely  probable  that  be  was  a friend  d 
Statilins  Tanrns,  and  gave  instrnctions  for  tb 
paintings  according  to  his  own  ideas.  I wa 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  secure  a set  c 
photographs  of  these  interesting  pictures  befor 
they  were  removed ; when  they  are  once  takei 
off  the  walls  no  one  can  tell  what  tricks  art 
played  with  them.  The  Roman  artists  of  tb| 
present  day  are  extremely  clever  in  what  the( 
call  restoring  old  pictures,  bnt  it  is  obvious  tht 
the  restoration  is  a picture  of  the  nineteenb 
centnry,  not  of  the  first.  The  frescoes  in  tt 
upper  part  of  the  tomb,  aud  on  the  vault,  ai 
of  the  time  of  Trajan,  when  the  tomb  was  muc 
enlarged ; they  are  good  pictures,  but  have  nc 
the  vigour  of  the  old  ones.  There  is  one  figur 
in  the  early  set,  a shepherd  with  bis  eheeji 
which  is  said  by  good  judges  to  be  as  fine  al 
as  oaube  seen  anywhere.  Another  tomb,  exci! 
vatedsome  years  since  in  the  garden  of  the  villi 
Famphili  Doria,  about  a mile  outside  of  til 
Porta  S.  Pancratia  on  the  Janiculnm,  has  alsoj 
very  fine  series  of  fresco  paintings  of  the  tioj 
of  Augustus,  not  quite  so  vigorous  as  those  « 
the  time  of  Sylla,  but  more  highly  finished  ail 
equally  valuable;  they  seem  to  represent  tli 
villa  of  that  day,  with  its  gardens  and  menageriw 
the  beasts  and  birds  are  beantifully  drawn,  i 
is  known  that  great  Roman  families  freqnent  j 
had  a menagerie  in  their  villas  at  that  period.  J 
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The  Catacombs. — There  are  few  subjeots  on 
which  more  extreme  opinions  are  entertained  on 
both  sides  than  the  catacombs  of  Rome.  An 
archmologist  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  theolo* 
gical  questioDj  but  the  catacombs  belong  really  to 
archaeology  more  than  to  theology.  The  question 
of  the  dates  of  their  construotion,  and  of  the 
fresco  pictures,  are  questions  of  fact  not  of 
theory,  and  must  be  decided  like  other  such 
questions  by  the  principle  of  comparison. 
Persons  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  art 
of  drawing  can  see  the  date  of  a picture  at  a 
iglanoe,  just  as  one  accustomed  to  the  study  of 
larchiteotural  history  can  see  the  date  of  a build* 
ing.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  catacombs  were 
jthe  general  burial-places  of  Rome  for  three  or 
ifour  centuries,  for  all  those  who  had  not  family 
itombs  by  the  side  of  the  roads.  All  the  space 
iallowed  for  tombs  on  the  roads  had  been  occu. 
Ipied  during  the  seven  hundred  years  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome  to  the  Christian  era,  which 
is  also  the  beginning  of  the  Empire,  and  it  is 
clear  that  some  of  the  catacombs  are  of  the  first 
century,  as  is  shown  by  the  construction  of  the 
walls  and  the  arohitectural  details,  where  any 
can  be  found.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  very  large  and  important  one  of  Praetextatus, 
where  some  of  the  brick  walls  are  distinctly  of 
the  time  of  Nero  (there  is  no  mistaking  the 
long  thin  bricks  of  his  time,  which  are  found  in 
all  the  buildings  known  to  be  of  that  period,  and 
in  no  others).  They  continued  to  be  used  as 
burial-places  until  the  sixth  century,  in  the 
seventh  they  were  so  much  damaged  in  the 
siege  of  Rome  by  the  Lombards,  that  the  ecole- 
siastical  historian  says  “they  annihilated  the 
catacombs,”  After  that  time,  when  Charles  the 
Great  came  to  Rome,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  there 
was  a general  revival  of  the  building  of  new 
churches  and  restoring  of  old  ones  j and  it  was 
the  same  in  the  catacombs,  great  restorations 
were  made  at  that  time,  but  no  new  ones  were 
made.  They  were  so  far  restored  as  was 
aeceseary  to  encourage  pilgrimages  to  them  in 
ihe  ninth  century  (and  the  same  has  been  done 
kgainin  the  nineteenth  !).  The  most  remarkable 
jnildings  connected  with  them  are  the  chapels  at 
he  entrances  to  them,  for  the  burial-service.  At 
irst  these  were  underground,  but  close  to  the 
mtranco.  After  “ the  peace  of  the  Church  ” 
lad  been  declared  by  Constantine,  they  were 
juilt  above  ground,  near  the  entrances,  of  which 
here  are  many  remains  more  or  less  perfect, 
jspecially  at  that  of  Prmtextatus.  There  were 
jeveral  ways  into  this  very  extensive  catacomb, 
)ne  of  them  seems  to  have  been  from  a snbter- 
ranean  road  between  the  Church  of  S.  Sebastian 
md  S.  Urban,  in  the  district  called  by  the  name 
‘of  the  Catacombs  ” ; it  is  close  to  the  circns  of 
Maxeutius,  and  the  tomb  of  his  son  Eomnlus, 
which  is  called  ad  Cafacunibas  by  the  contem. 
porary  historians.  But  as  these  burial-places 
ire  older  than  the  time  of  Maxentius,  the  district 
nay  have  been  named  from  them,  and  not  they 
Tom  the  district.  This  is  the  valley  under  the 
iill  on  which  the  great  tomb  of  Cccoilia  Metella 
itanda.  The  Church  of  S.  Sebastian  also  stands 
in  it.  This  was  originally  called  (he  Catacomb, 
jecanse  the  entrance  to  many  of  them  in  that 
iistrict  was  through  that  ohuroh.  But  the  name 
is  quite  Medimvalj  that  used  by  Anastasius  and 
ill  the  early  writers  is  cemetcria.  The  earliest 
pictures  are  in  the  subterranean  entrance  chapel 
)f  Prmtextatns,  where  the  vine  is  painted  on 
;ho  vault,  and  spread  all  over  it,  and  is  of  the 
lecond  century.  On  the  wall  of  this  ohapel 
was  a Good  Shepherd,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
intiquaries  claim  this  as  a proof  that  this  cata- 
comb is  exclusively  Christian  from  the  beginning, 
Put  those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  painting 
could  see  that  the  Good  Shepherd  was  quite  of 
% different  class  of  art  from  the  vine,  and  more 
probably  of  the  fourth  oentnry.  (I  am  sorry 
;o  say  that  this  picture  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
cas  been  destroyed  in  some  repairs  made  about 
1875.)  Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  j 
;be  catacombs  will  not  need  to  be  reminded 
cf  the  very  narrow  passages  called  corridors,  or 
dreets,  with  the  loculi,  or  graves,  cut  in  the  tufa 
walls  on  each  side,  nor  of  the  numerous  steps 
Jown  into  them,  and  the  variety  of  small  vaulted 
chambers  called  cubicida,  one  of  which  is 
frequently  the  burial-vault  of  a family.  Many 
cf  these  chambers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
have  columns  at  the  angles,  with  capitals  and 
ihases,  and  seats,  with  side-boards,  all  cnt  out  of 
the  tufa.  The  very  large  catacomb  of  Prsetextatus 
iwas  certainly  not  exclusively  Christian ; there 
are  distinctly  Pagan  subjects  in  one  of  the 
lohambers  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  one  of  the 


original  entrances,  and  these  are  of  the  third 
oentnry.  In  another  chamber,  or  cubiculum, 
very  near  to  this,  the  subjects  are  Christian,  of 
the  fourth  century,  apparently  because  the  family 
had  then  become  Christian.  The  burial-place  of 
tho  worshippers  of  the  Persian  god  Mithras  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  a part  of  this  great  cata- 
comb, which  is  on  the  Yia  Appia,  about  two  miles 
from  Rome,  at  the  corner  of  the  cross-road  that 
leads  past  S.  Urban’s.  (If  excavations  could  be 
made  there,  they  would  settle  some  long-disputed 
questions.)  The  principal  catacomb,  or  burial- 
place  of  the  Jews,  is  also  very  close  to  this; 
parts  of  this  are  of  the  first  century,  others  of 
the  fourth.  The  inscriptions  and  emblems  in 
this  are  of  special  interest.  (I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  an  Englishman  purchased  of  the  late  Jew 
owner  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant  of  these  emblems,  and  carried  them  off 
to  his  private  raugeum  in  England,  where  they 
are  of  comparatively  little  interest  j in  their 
original  places  they  were  historical.) 

The  catacomb  of  S.  Prisoilla  is  considered  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  as  the  most  interestino"  for 
the  frescoes,  which  they  consider  as  very  early ; 
some  writers  have  even  said  they  are  as  far  back 
as  the  first  century.  Great  stress  is  laid  in  par. 
ticnlar  on  the  chapel  called  the  Capella  Grmoa, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  cross,  and  may 
probably  be  of  the  third  century,  of  the  time 
that  two  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  Greeks,  and 
there  was  no  difference  between  the  Greek  and 
the  Roman  Church.  Whether  any  of  the  frescoes 
of  Christian  subjects  are  really  before  the  time 
of  Constantine  is  very  doubtful;  one  small  pic- 
ture  on  the  soffit  of  the  arch  of  an  arco-solium 
(or  niohe  for  a sarcophagus),  which  is  about  2 ft. 
square,  and  represents  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with 
a star  over  her  head,  and  with  some  one  address- 
ing  her,  called  " the  Prophet  of  Bethlehem,”  is 
said  by  the  Roman  Catholic  antiquaries  to  be 
ve^  early.  If  compared  with  the  frescoes  in  the 
painted  combs  on  the  Via  Latina,  which  are 
dated  by  brick-stamps  in  the  walls,  as  of  the 
third  century,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  that  any  of  the  paintings  in  the  cata- 
combs oan  be  of  the  same  period ; the  drawings 
of  them  are  very  inaccurate  when  made  out  by 
modern  artists ; the  photographs  are  the  only 
really  aoonrate  representations  of  them.  In  this 
catacomb  is  another  celebrated  picture,  that  of 
the  wine-barrels,  to  which  various  symbolio 
meanings  are  attached.  It  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  the  burial-place  of  the  wife  of  a wine- 
merchant,  and  an  inscription  that  was  under  the 
picture  when  my  photograph  was  taken  seems 
to  agree  with  this ; but  this  inscription  has  since 
been  removed  by  the  authorities.  Another  inte- 
resting picture  is  said  to  be  the  Woman  of 
Samaria  at  the  Well,  and  this  seems  probable. 
In  very  many  of  the  catacombs  there  are  figures 
in  the  Oriental  attitude  of  prayer,  erect,  with 
the  hands  uplifted ; sometimes  they  are  at  the 
four  corners  of  a vault,  supporting  a central 
picture,  perhaps  the  head  of  Christ,  or  the  Good 
Shepherd.  In  other  instances  the  orante  is 
addressed  by  others.  The  orante  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  persons  interred,  and  many  of 
the  groups  of  figures  are  believed  to  be  family 
groups.  There  are  also  many  representations  of 
feasts,  which  some  call  agape,  others  the  Last 
Supper  of  our  Lord.  Some  are  evidently  family 
burial-feasts,  according  to  the  well-known  custom 
of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  history  of  Jonah 
was  a very  favourite  subject,  with  all  parts  of 
the  story  ; sometimes  he  is  being  thrown  over- 
board to  a sea-serpent  (which  is  the  Vulgate 
version  of  what  in  the  English  version  is  trans- 
lated a whale),  sometimes  he  is  under  the  gourd. 
We  know  by  illuminations  that  the  history  of 
Jonah  was  a favourite  subject  with  the  artists  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and  some  of  these 
oatacomb-pictures  are  of  that  period.  The  three 
children  in  the  “burning  fiery  furnace”  is 
another  very  common  subject;  also  Moses 
striking  the  rock,  Daniel  in  the  lions’  den,  Noah 
in  the  ark,  represented  as  a box.  The  most 
popular  pictures  in  the  catacombs,  because  the 
best  preserved,  are  those  in  the  catacomb  of 
S.  Pontianns  in  the  Trastevere  on  the  Jani. 
cnlum ; among  them  is  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
the  jewelled  cross,  two  large  heads  of  Christ, 
and  three  figures  of  saints  standing  side  by  side, 
with  their  names  written  vertically ; they  are 
painted  on  a wall  that  crosses  one  of  the  corri- 
dors,  evidently  a repair  of  the  ninth  century,  as 
the  wall  on  which  it  is  painted  is  of  that  period. 
A comparatively  small  part  of  this  great  oata. 
comb  has  been  restored  for  the  pilgrims.  I have 
crept  through  a hole  in  the  wall,  and  have  got 
behind  this  cross-wall,  and  found  the  rest  of  the 


catacomb  in  a state  of  complete  rain,  as  left  by 
the  Lombards. 

The  lectures,  as  already  stated,  were  copiously 
illustrated  by  photographs  thrown  on  the  screen 
by  means  of  the  magic  lantern  and  oxybydrogen 
lime-light.  They  were  not  so  fully  attended  as 
they  deserved  to  be,  but  the  sparse  attendance 
did  not  imply  any  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject, 
as  we  were  informed  that  many  purchasers  of 
tickets  were  unable  to  be  present. 


NEW  WATERWORKS  FOR  MANCHESTER, 

A GIGANTIC  PfiOJECT. 

The  Corporation  of  Manchester  have  just 
resolved  upon  a gigantic  scheme  for  tho  future 
supply  of  water  to  that  city.  At  their  meeting 
last  week  the  Town  Council  decided  upon  the 
construction  of  works  for  obtaining  water  100 
miles  from  Manchester.  The  district  selected 
is  Thirlemere  Lake,  which  is  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  road  between  Ambleside  and 
Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  and  close  to  the 
favourite  and  well-known  little  inn  at  Whit- 
bnrne,  from  which  many  lake  tourists  make  the 
ascent  of  Helvellyn.  The  high  level  of  the  lake 
and  the  purity  of  the  water,  together  with  the 
unbounded  supply,  is  said  to  be  strong  recom. 
mendations  in  favour  of  this  great  scheme. 

According  to  the  design  of  Mr.  Bateman,  the 
engineer,  the  water  is  to  be  carried  from  the  lake 
under  Dunmail  Raise  (one  of  the  Westmoreland 
mountains)  by  a tunnel,  and  then  passed  above 
Grassmere,  Rydal,  and  Ambleside,  to  the  river 
Trontbeck,  crossing  this  stream  by  an  inverted 
cast-iron  syphon  pipe.  The  tunnel  is  thenoe 
continued  through  an  open  country  to  the  south- 
west of  Windermere  railway  station.  Theconduit, 
or  aqneduct,  will  bo  kept  mostly  to  the  bills,  and 
entering  Lancashire  it  crosses  the  River  Lnne 
about  five  miles  from  Lancaster.  It  is  thence 
coDtinned  southward,  in  the  direction  of  Garstay 
and  Preston,  crossing  the  River  Ribble  about 
five  miles  to  the  east  of  the  last-named  town. 
It  then  proceeds  in  a sonth-easterly  direction, 
until  it  reaches  the  neighbourhood  of  Rivington, 
passing  close  under  the  Rivington  reservoirs  of  the 
Liverpool  Corporation  Waterworks,  and  finally 
terminates  in  a large  service  reservoir  near 
Bolton,  some  twelve  miles  from  Manchester. 

The  calculation  is,  that  Thirlemere  will  give 
a total  supply  of  50,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily, 
but  in  the  first  instance  it  is  only  intended  to  take 
10,000,000  gallons  daily,  for  each  of  the  syphons 
which  will  cross  the  respective  rivers  will  only 
take  that  quantity,  and  as  the  demands  of  the 
City  increase  additional  syphons  will  be  fixed. 
It  is  expected  that  the  first  supply  will  not  reach 
Manchester  before  an  expenditure  of  2,000,0001. 
has  been  incurred,  and  a proportionate  additional 
outlay  will  be  necessary  when  the  supply  is  in- 
creased in  the  way  already  explained.  Several 
professors  who  have  tested  the  water  give  their 
testimony  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  water,  both 
as  regards  its  purity  and  softness.  From  the 
magnitude  of  the  works  it  is  believed  it  will  take 
about  seven  years  before  the  first  supply  is 
obtained,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  it  is 
calculated  that  the  present  water-supply  of 
Manchester  will  be  insufficient  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  then  population,  and  benoe  the 
corporation  are  anticipating  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  as  regards  this  important 
sanitary  agent. 

It  is  believed  that  in  carrying  out  this  great 
project  the  Manchester  corporation  will  be  pre- 
pared  to  enter  into  arrangements  for  the  supply 
of  water  to  Preston,  Lancaster,  Bolton,  and  other 
localities  intersected  by  tho  works,  the  supply  at 
the  source  being  unlimited  and  inexhaustible, 
and  it  is  likewise  not  improbable  that  arrange- 
ments  will  be  made  with  the  Liverpool  corpora- 
tion  (who  for  some  time  past  have  had  the 
question  of  their  future  water-supply  under  con- 
sideration), by  which  Liverpool  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  supply  which  the  Thirlemere  project 
will  give  them,  by  constructing  additional  service 
reservoirs  at  Rivington  in  connexion  with  their 
own  and  the  Manchester  corporation’s  new  pro- 
jecced  works. 


The  Liverpool  Art  Gallery. — At  a meeting 
recently  of  the  Liverpool  Town  Council,  Mr. 
Charles  Dyall,  master  of  the  Liverpool  Lyceum, 
was  appointed  curator  of  the  Art  Gallery,  Mr. 
G.  Barry  Wallis,  sou  of  Mr.  George  Wallis,  of 
South  Kensington,  having  withdrawn  from  the 
competition,  though  recommended  for  the  ap- 
pointment. Mr.WalHs objected  to  the  seoretarial 
duties  associated  with  the  post. 
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I^^DUSTRIAL  CLASSES  OP  THE  CANARY 
ISLANDS. 

Thk  artiean  clase,  which  in  point  of  numbers 
is  nest  in  importance  to  the  agricultural,  consists 
principally  of  masons  and  stone-outters,  car- 
penters, boot  and  shoe  makers,  tinmen,  black- 
smiths,  and  silrersmiths.  The  last-named  are 
few  in  number,  and  carry  on  a very  limited  trade, 
which  is  principally  in  repairing  trinkets  of  gold 
and  silver,  mostly  cheap  and  inferior  articles 
imported  from  France  and  Germany.  There  are 
also  a few  watohmakers,  or  dealers  in  watches, 
whose  skill  in  their  art  does  not  generally  go 
beyond  the  power  of  cleaning  and  of  repairing 
slight  defects  iu  clocks  and  watches.  The  great 
majority  of  the  artisans  are  very  backward  in 
their  diSerent  callingp,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
no  articles  of  any  description  are  made  in  these 
islands  showing  any  special  taste  or  aptitude, 
such  as  are  found  in  abundance  in  tbc  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Madeira,  and  in  most  other 
conntries,  whether  civilised  or  barbarous.  Not- 
withstanding this  evident  want  of  ingenuity  and 
industry,  they  entertain  high  opinions  of  their 
merits.  An  artisan  in  a relatively  superior 
position  has  been  heard  to  say,  and  evidently 
with  a strong  oouvictiou  of  the  force  of  his 
remark,  that  workmen  in  the  Canary  Islands 
were  very  superior  to  the  English,  because  they 
could  make  with  their  hands  articles  which  in 
England  could  only  be  made  by  machinery. 

The  ports  of  these  islands  being  free  ports,  all 
manufactured  articles  of  every  description  re- 
quired for  general  use  are  imported  from  foreign 
countries  and  from  Spain,  and  are  better  than 
those  that  can  be  made  in  the  province,  and  are 
cheaper.  The  2,460  persons  belonging  to  in- 
dnstry  are  employed  in  the  small  silk.faotories 
at  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Palma,  and  at 
Teod,  in  Teneriffe,  in  the  different  establishments 
for  making  paper  lucifer-matches,  and  in  those 
for  the  niauufactnre  of  cigars  and  cigarettes. 
More  women  and  children  than  men  are  employed 
in  the  foregoing  industries.  The  silk  factory  in 
Palma  employs  from  thirty-six  to  forty  persons, 
whose  wages  do  not  exceed  6 peals  vellon,  or 
Is.  3d.  per  day,  the  working-hours  from  sunrise 
to  sunset.  The  principal  oconpation  consists  in 
winding  off  the  cocoons,  the  silk  being  mostly 
bought  up  and  imported  iu  that  condition.  The 
factory  is  active  from  June  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  worms  being  reared  and  the  cocoons 
prepared  during  the  three  months  from  March 
to  June. 

Most  of  the  capital  and  labour  of  the  province 
is  employed  in  agriculture,  the  staple  commodity 
being  cochineal ; and  since  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  that  article  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  baa 
been  resumed,  and  is  likely  to  be  considerably 
developed.  Bnc  the  agricultnral  labourer  is  in  a 
very  primitive  condition,  totally  without  ednca- 
tion.  He  is,  however,  well-mannered,  and  mild 
in  disposition,  and  possesses  considerable  physical 
advantages.  A stranger  might  travel  unarmed 
over  all  the  islands  without  fear  of  bodily  hurt, 
but  be  on  his  guard  against  minor  delinquencies. 
The  labourer  lives  principally  on  salt  fish  and 
potatoes,  and  iu  lieu  of  bread  an  aliment  made 
of  toasted  wheat,  barley,  or  Indian  corn,  ground 
into  fiour,  and  mixed  with  sufficient  water  to 
give  it  the  consistency  of  dough.  It  is  called 
“gofio,”  and  was  used  by  the  Guanches,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  TeneriSe,  and  the  abori. 
gines  of  the  other  islands.  An  English  blanket 
worn  as  a mantle  is  the  winter  wrap  of  the 
country  people.  Some  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  dwell  in  ill-veotilated  and  undrained 
rooms  on  the  groond-fioors  of  hooses  situated 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  towns;  others  in  the 
country  in  huts  made  of  a few  large  stones  at 
the  base,  the  upper  part  being  of  mud  and  beams, 
with  a thatched  roof.  Those  who  are  in  a better 
OonditioQ  own  a pig,  a goat  or  two,  a dog,  and 
sometimes  a donkey.  Their  wages  average  from 
Is.  to  Is.  6d.  a day  ; in  remote  localities  they  are 
generally  paid  in  goods  instead  of  money.  The 
“Medianero”  is  a superior  person  belonging  to 
his  class  ; he  holds  more  nearly  the  position  of  a 
small  farmer  iu  England,  and,  as  his  title  implies, 
obtains  in  most  instances  one-half  the  produce  of 
the  land  which  he  cultivates,  the  other  going  to 
the  proprietor,  who  also  provides  him  with  a 
dwelling. 

The  purohase-power  of  money  is  about  one- 
third  less  than  that  iu  England,  owing  to  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  the  retail  dealers.  Salt 
fish,  tea,  and  rice  are  sold  at  prices  varying 
from  200  to  300  per  cent,  and  more  above  whole- 
sale  prices.  It  is  more  profitable  to  import  from 
abroad  what  eooh  requires  than  to  obtain  it  in 


the  local  stores  and  shops,  but  very  few  possess 
the  facilities  for  so  doing.  Bread  is  sold  at  from 
2id.  to  3Jd.  per  1 lb.  loaf,  and  is  made  of  inferior 
flour.  Meat  is  praotically  iu  the  bauds  of  the 
municipalities;  it  is  often  of  very  inferior 
quality,  and  costs  from  5d.  to  7d.  per  lb.  The 
sale  of  fish  is  also  the  monopoly  of  the  few  sea- 
faring  men  at  the  different  ports  who  are  en- 
rolled for  service  in  the  navy.  Their  open  boats 
and  tackle  are  insufficient,  and  they  only  go  out 
to  sea  when  the  weather  is  fine  and  pleasant. 
The  natural  consequences  of  this  arrangement 
are  high  prices  and  often  scarcity  in  the  supply, 
although  these  seas  are  alive  with  various  sorts 
of  excellent  fish;  The  ordinary  wines  of  the 
country  are  poor  and  scarce,  and  are  not  gene- 
rally  cooenmed.  Spanish  ordinary  wines,  which 
are  so  good,  abundant,  and  cheap  iu  the  peoin- 
sula,  are  sold  iu  the  islands  at  from  6d.  to  dd.  a 
quart,  but  the  inferior  qualities  are  imported, 
and  are  generally  adulterated  to  a great  extent. 
English  draught  beer  can  be  obtained  of  a very 
inferior  quality  for  3d.  a glass.  Looking  at  the 
favourable  geographioal  position  of  these  islands, 
to  which  every  description  of  goods  can  be 
brought  by  water  carriage  at  moderate  freights, 
articles  of  first  neoessity  should  be  cheap,  but 
they  are  not,  and  moderate  luxuries  are  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  comparatively  well-to-do 
classes.  One  of  the  elements  wanted  in  order 
to  develope  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
is  the  skill  of  foreign  artisans.  But  no  induce- 
ment is  offered  either  by  the  Government  or  the 
people.  There  is  a want  of  respect  and  con- 
sideration for  foreigners  which  might  possibly 
be  turned  into  one  of  hostility  towards  intelligent 
foreign  artisans  who  would,  by  their  superior 
skill  and  industry,  become  the  successful  rivals 
of  the  native  workmen.  From  all  accounts, 
indeed,  the  indnetrious  English  workman  is  not 
likely  to  improve  his  condition  should  he  be 
induced  to  seek  for  employment  in  the  Canary 
Islands. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION  AT  THE 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

The  special  questions  for  dtsonesion  at  the 
Aberdeen  Congress  are  in  the  Health  Depart, 
ment  as  follow  : — 

1.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  providing  suit- 
able accommodation  for  the  labouring  classes, 
and  of  utilising  open  spaces  in  towns  P 

2.  How  can  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation  engaged  in  the  coast  fisheries  of  Scotland 
and  the  United  Kingdom  be  improved  ? 

3.  The  present  state  of  house  accommodation 
in  rnral  districts, — can  its  evils  be  remedied  ? 

In  the  Economy  and  Trade  Department:  — 

1.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  present  general 
depression  of  trade  all  over  the  world  ? 

2.  What  are  the  social  effects  of  trade-unions, 
strikes,  and  look-outs  ? 

3.  What  are  the  results  of  the  administration 
of  the  Poor-laws  in  Scotland  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  P 

Iu  the  Art  Department : — 

1.  What  principles  should  govern  the  restora- 
tion  of  ancient  buildings,  or  their  preservation 
as  memorials  P 

2.  Is  our  modem  system  of  art  competition 
favourable  or  unfavourable  to  art.progress  ? 

3.  How  can  art  be  introduced  into  the  bouses 
of  persons  of  limited  income  P 


NEW  SCHOOLS  AND  MUSEUM  AT 
HAMBURG. 

SCACCELY  two  years  before  those  days  df  the 
great  fire  of  1843  which  are  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  Hamburg  as  dies  atrce,  the  building 
called  the  Johanneum,  and  containing  the  higher 
schools  and  the  city  library,  was  completed.  It 
escaped,  fortunately,  that  terrible  conflagration, 
which  lasted  for  four  days,  in  which  over  100 
lives  were  lost,  4,219  houses  in  75  streets  bornt 
down,  and  which  oauaed  a loss  of  13,5OO,000J. 
Although  it  has  served  up  to  the  present  time 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected,  it  had 
long  become  too  small  for  the  inoreasing  nomber 
of  scholars ; additional  rooms  had  to  be  hired  in 
neighbouring  private  honses  to  accommodate 
them.  A remedy  bad  ultimately  to  be  found 
for  this  evil,  and  in  1873  plans  for  new  build- 
ings were  sanctioned  by  the  council  and  the 
citizens.  They  were  commenced  in  1874,  and 
inaugurated  at  the  close  of  last  year.  The 
buildings  provide  space  for  the  Realscbule  (or 
high  Bobool),  the  Gewerbe-  and  Baubandwer- 
kerechole  (school  for  the  training  of  architects, 
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engineers,  &c.),  and  the  Museom  of  ArtsU 
Industry. 

Our  view  represents  the  buildings  as  b 
from  the  north-east.  The  Steinthorplatz,  wl^ 
it  is  situate,  is  oue  of  the  fiuest  squares  oil} 
old  Hanse  town.  To  the  right,  in  the  bit 
ground,  bowers  the  high  steeple  of  St.  Nicolli 
work  completed  quite  recently.  The  buildii 
are  in  the  form  of  a square,  with  two  In; 
courtyards,  and  are  erected  in  the  Renaisssi 
style.  Herr  Bandirector  Zlmmermann  is 
architect;  the  cost  is  about  150,0001. 

The  principal  facade  is  the  east  front,  seen 
the  light  in  our  illustration.  The  smooth  w i 
simply  plastered  in  grey  oement.are  harmonioi? 
broken  by  high  windows.  The  windows  :> 
framings  of  the  portico,  as  well  as  all  the  enta 
tures,  are  neatly  executed  in  Saxony  8andstl  = 
A number  of  portrait  medallions  of  Haml[; 
celebrities,  as  well  as  of  ooriphei  of  Gent 
literature  and  arts,  are  let  in  over  the  w)ndow|| 
the  second  story  of  the  east,  south,  aud 
fronts. 

On  ascending  the  steps  of  the  principalij 
trance,  and  passing  throngh  two  bandsom.* 
decorated  vestibules,  the  grand  staircast'i 
reached.  The  subdued  light,  falling  thronpj 
richly-ornamented  skylight,  lights  up  a don 
staircase  of  yellow  French  marble.  In  the  xj 
floor,  on  the  east,  is  the  spacious,  well-adot4 
aula,  which,  bordered  by  rooms  on  each  s;: 
connected  with  it  by  folding-doors,  give  am 
sitting-room  for  at  least  500  persons.  Sev-ii 
other  rooms  join  on  to  the  aula  and  its  side-rooi 
which,  like  the  latter,  are  used  by  the  BchooUj 
common  ; for  instance,  the  chemioal  laboratiil 
the  lecture-room  for  physical  sciences,  &o.  'll 
principal  portal  is  also  the  entrance  to  the  e:< 
bition  rooms  of  the  Museum ; they  are  sitoatfii 
the  ground  story,  and  include  twenty-three  la-J 
rooms.  Besides  these,  there  are,  in  the  se 
story,  the  residence  of  the  headmaster  of  o 
Gewerbeschnle  and  the  hall  for  gymnastic  6J4 
ciaes.  The  other  rooms  of  the  first  and  secc^ 
stories,  about  seventy,  are  taken  up,  ou  the  sol 
aide,  by  the  Realscbule,  on  the  north  by  < 
Gewerbeachule.  To  these  must  be  added  4 
localities,  used  by  both  schools  in  common,^ 
scientific  instrnction,  as  well  as  a board-roomfl 
office,  rooms  for  teachers,  &o.  On  the  rool 
the  centre  building  is  also  an  observatory,  'i 
warming  of  the  whole  buildings  is  effected! 
eighteen  califlres  distributed  throughout  | 
basement ; a steam-engine  located  under  | 
grand  staircase  sends,  by  means  of  two  lalj 
ventilators,  hot  air  as  well  as  cool  air  throTl 
the  respective  pipes  in  all  directions.  In  { 
basement  are  further,  besides  the  usual  offic; 
residences  for  the  housekeeper  and  his  si 
ordinates.  An  excellent  commanication  rijl 
round  the  buildings  is  provided  by  well-lighj 
corridors  running  along  the  sides  of  the  cori 
yard,  and  connected  with  eaoh  other  by  se'^j 
commodious  aud  elegaut  stairs. 


NEW  WHOLESALE  MARKETS  AT 
LIVERPOOL. 

Great  changes  are  contemplated  in  the  pul 
markets  at  Liverpool,  and  it  is  believed  that  i 
present  retail  markets,  including  the  spaoii 
St.  John's  Market,  in  the  centre  of  the  to> 
near  St.  George’s  Hall,  will  shortly  be  given 
whilst  new  wholesale  markets  for  the  sale! 
meat,  vegetables,  and  fish  will  in  all  probabil 
be  shortly  erected.  Great  inconvenience  is 
present  felt  at  the  inadequacy  of  the  presc 
wholesale  fish-market  accommodation,  and  at  I 
last  meeting  of  the  Council  the  Markets  Co 
mittee  reported  that  they  were  preparing  a oa 
prcbensive  scheme  to  meet  the  requirements! 
the  wholesale  fish  trade.  It  is  believed  that  t 
scheme  involves  the  oonstructiou  of  a large  n> 
fish  market  in  extension  of  the  existing  mark 
and  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  project  v( 
neoeseitate  the  absorption  of  the  Amphitheafa 
the  largest  place  of  dramatic  entertainment  i 
Liverpool. 


A Sanguine  Town  Council. — The  Exei 
Town  Council  have  for  a long  time  been  ne§l 
tiating  with  the  gas  company  for  the  purcht 
of  their  works,  one  of  the  conditions  of  purcht 
being  that  the  Town  Council  should  seonrei 
the  original  sbarekoldera  10  per  cent,  iu  p< 
petuity.  The  Town  Conucil  have  now,  howev” 
virtually  decided,  by  a majority  of  20  to  8, 
break  off  the  negotiations,  mainly  on  account 
tbe  BuccesB  of  the  electric  light,  and  the  prot 
bility  of  its  superseding  gas.  i 


NEW  SCHOOLS  AND  MUSEUM,  HAMBURG!-. Herh  Baudirector  Zimmermann,  Architect. 


THE  CATHOLIO  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH,  CAMBERWELL. 
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CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC  OHUKOH, 
CAMBERWELL  NEW  ROAD. 

This  charch,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration, 
has  lately  been  opened.  It  is  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and  built  of  red  bricks,  with  stone 
dressings.  In  front  of  the  main  building,  whioh 
is  set  back  from  the  roadway  upwards  of  iO  ft., 
there  is  a cloister.  The  north  and  south  sides 
lead  into  the  narthex,  from  which  there  are  focr 
separate  entrances  into  the  church.  The  church 
consists  of  a nave  of  five  bays,  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  transepts,  and  a spacious  chancel, 
4.0  ft.  in  depth,  terminating  with  a semicircular 
apse.  The  south  transept  forms  a obapel,  and 
in  the  north  transept  is  placed  the  organ  and 
choir.  It  has  a vaulted  coiling  decorated.  The 
chancel  has  nine  upper  windows,  five  of  which 
are  filled  in  with  stained  glass,  containing 
representations  of  our  Lord  in  the  centre,  with 
fche  four  evangelists  on  either  side.  The  chancel 
is  in  three  divisions,  viz.,  the  sanctuary,  the 
upper  (priest’s)  choir,  and  the  lower  or  deacon's 
choir.  In  the  sanctuary  is  the  altar.table,  on 
whioh  is  a tabernacle  where  the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine  are  reserved  for  the  communicn 
of  the  sick.  The  altar-table  is  of  Caen  stone, 
with  marble  shafts,  elevated  by  three  steps  above 
the  level  of  tbe  sanctuary  ; a lofty  baldacohino 
surmounts  it.  At  the  west  end,  under  a recessed 
canopy  or  niche,  is  placed  the  font.  It  is  in 
Caen  stone,  with  red  Irish  marble  shafts. 
There  is  a baud  round  the  font,  and  four  medal, 
lions,  containing  bas-reliefs  of  the  Crucifixion, 
Eesurreotion,  Ascension,  and  Descent  of  tbe 
Holy  Ghost.  The  font  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Seale,  of  Walworth.  Beyond  the 
chancel  there  are  several  vestries  for  the  priests, 
deao5nB,  and  choir,  whiltfc  at  the  west  end, 
near  the  cloisters,  there  is  a retiring-room  for 
females,  together  with  the  other  rooms  for 
meeting  in  connexion  with  the  church.  The 
arohiteota  are  Messrs.  J.  & J.  Beloher,  and  the 
builders  are  Messrs.  Braid  & Co.,  of  Chelsea.  The 
buildings  were  erected  at  a cost  of  something 
more  than  8,000Z. 


LIGHT : ITS  SANITARY  INFLUENCE  AND 
IMPORTANCE  IN  BUILDING.* 

I DO  not  propose  to  enter  the  pitfall  of  nn. 
profitable  speculation,  but  shall  consider  merely 
the  natural  light  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  arohi- 
tectnre  and  hygiene.  And  here  I may  as  well 
touch  at  once  the  main  point  of  the  relation  of 
architecture  to  the  science  of  light,  by  humbly 
acknowledging  that  of  all  men  wbohavecontri. 
bated  to  the  development  of  our  art,  there  is 
no  one  who  deserves  more  our  gratitude  than 
the  glass-maker,  who  first  enabled  the  builders 
of  dwelling-housea  to  furnish  mankind  with 
light,  warm,  and  cheerful  homes,  in  place  of 
dark,  oold,  and  dismal  huts,  or  chilly  palaces. 
The  window  is  the  second  eye  of  man,  without 
whioh  the  dwelling-house  would  be  simply  a 
kennel  or  a cave.  Many  new  and  wondrous 
things  have  been  discovered  in  regard  to  this 
same  g'ass,  even  within  these  past  few  years. 
A Frenchman  has  made  it  malleable.  Gen. 
Pleasanton,  by  painting  every  eighth  pane  of 
his  conservatory,  has  made  it  so  fructifying  to 
plants  and  animals  that  if  his  statements  prove 
true,  and  his  “ discovery  " generally  applicable, 
this  whole  earth  of  ours  will  soon  be  overrun 
with  living  organisms ; and  poor  Malthns,  who 
thought  even  our  present  increase  of  population 
dangerously  large,  will  turn  iu  his  grave  with 
vexation  and  despair.  Nay,  has  not  Mr.  Shrove 
proposed  to  make  use  of  this  wonderful  material 
for  effecting  what  none  of  the  numberless  schools 

of  medicine  have  as  yet  been  able  to  effect, 

the  utter  banishment  of  disease  from  this  planet 
of  ours  ?— with  sanitaria  suoh  as  he  sketohes  for 
ns,  with  glass  houses  of  so  vast  an  extent  that 
each  covers  forty  acres  of  ground,  filled  with 
the  most  varied  kinds  of  plants,  flowers,  vines, 
and  trees,  laid  out  on  the  plan  of  the  most 
luxurious  parks,  and  high  enough  for  the  erection 
within  the  grounds  of  hotels,  schools,  libraries, 
&o.,  wherein  ten  thousand  people  may  every 
winter  season  enjoy  the  delights  of  a perpetual 
spring  and  summer  climate,  undisturbed  by 
changes  of  weather  and  the  like  nuisances  of 
out.door  existence;  wherein  no  “probabilities” 
are  tolerated,  the  thermometer  being  established  ' 
as  the  only  trustworthy  weather-cock.  How- 
ever,  everything  has  its  limits  of  utility,  even  ^ 
glass,  in  its  relation  to  health ; and  it  is  tbe 

* Read  before  the  State  Charitiea  Aid  ABeociation,  by 
Mr.  Carl  Pfeiffer,  and  printed  in  tbe  American  Architect.  , 


architect’s  special  business  to  investigate  those 
limits.  Not  all  glass,  in  its  function  of  trana- 
mitting  light,  is  of  equal  value:  it  may  be  too 
thin  or  too  thick,  or  the  material  of  which  it  is 
made  may  have  been  mixed  with  injurious  sub- 
stances, or  badly  solidified.  It  may  be  placed  in 
the  wrong  position,  and  become  a constant  sonroe 
of  irritation,  or  there  may  be  too  much  of  it,  &o. 
I desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  these  in- 
jurions  qualities  whioh  light  may  exercise  in 
passing  through  glass,  as  it  is  a subject  hiiherto 
almost  entirely  neglected. 

Have  you  net  often  noticed  tbe  peculiar  heat- 
ing and  oppressive  effect  made  upon  you  by  sun- 
light  that  has  passed  through  tbe  thick  French 
plate  glass  now  so  general  in  use  ? It  is  a feel- 
ing very  much  akin  to  that  experienced  on  a 
sultry,  sunny,  electric  summer  day,  before  the 
storm  has  gathered.  You  do  not  feel  it  when 
you  open  the  window  and  stand  in  the  free  sun- 
light, nor  is  it  perceptible  through  every  kind  of 
glass.  But  this  thick  plate  glass  invariably  pro- 
duces  it,  especially  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall 
upon  it  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  in  the  winter 
time.  It  would  seem  evident  that  the  heat  rays 
and  tbe  magnetic  rays  whioh  light  produces  in 
its  transit  through  our  atmosphere  gain  the  pre- 
ponderance over  the  pure  light  rays  by  passing 
through  the  glass,  and,  destroying  the  equili- 
brium,  injure  our  health.  A window,  again,  with 
a number  of  small  panes,  especially  if  the  panes 
are  of  uneven  and  coarse  glass,  makes  you  giddy 
by  the  unevenness  of  tbe  rays  that  cross  each 
other  from  pane  to  pane ; and  the  same  objec- 
tiou  would  apply  to  a house  built  with  glass 
alone,  suoh  as  Mr,  Shove  dreams  of.  A similar 
effect  is  produced,  indeed,  by  refiected  light  of 
every  kind.  Hence  the  neoessity  of  regulating 
the  colour  of  the  walls  in  a room  with  regard  to 
the  number  and  position  of  the  windows,  of 
avoiding  placing  mirrors  in  suoh  a position  that 
the  light  falls  upon  them,  &c.  All  reflected  light 
has  an  injarioua  effect ; nob  upon  the  body  only, 
but  also  upon  the  mind.  I cannot  understand, 
therefore,  why  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  other- 
wise is  so  judicious  in  his  remarks  on  this  sub- 
jeot,  should  suggest: — “The  opposite  aides  of 
the  street  or  lane  should  be  kept  whitewashed 
with  lime;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  ceilings 
and  walla  of  the  apartments  should  be  as  white 
as  possible,  and  all  the  furniture  of  the  lightest 
colours.” 

_ For  the  whitewashed  houses  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  must  neoessarily  cast  their 
reflected  light  throngh  the  windows  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  extremely  white  ceilings  and  walls 
there  would  only  make  matters  worse.  This 
remark,  of  course,  applies  only  to  streets  that 
admit  sunshine;  for  in  dark  streets  or  rooms 
such  whiteness  may  not  be  only  allowable  bat 
absolutely  needful  and  healthful.  I intended 
simply  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
extremes,  and  to  call  your  attention  to  the  care 
which  the  architect  must  take  in  regnlating  the 
light  as  well  as  the  heat  of  his  building.  That 
dark  strhets,  alleys,  cellars,  rooms,  &o.,  may 
stand  greatly  in  need  of  ligbt-beams  is  thus 
very  neatly  exemplified  by  Dr.  Brewster:— “In 
all  great  towns  where  neither  houses  nor  palaces 
can  be  insulated,  there  are  in  almost  every 
edifice  dark  and  gloomy  crypts  thirsting  for 
light ; and  in  the  city  of  London  their  are  places 
of  business  where  the  light  of  day  never  enters, 
and  where  the  precious  light  which  the  sky  sends 
down  between  chimney-tops  is  allowed  to  fall 
useless  on  the  ground.  On  visiting  a friend 
whose  duty  confined  him  to  his  desk  during  the 
oflScial  part  of  the  day,  wo  found  him  with 
bleared  eyes,  struggling  against  the  feeble  light 
which  the  opposite  wall  threw  into  his  window. 
We  counselled  him  to  extend  a blind  of  fine 
white  muslin  on  the  outside  of  his  window,  and 
flush  with  the  wall.  The  experiment  was  soon 
made.  The  light  of  the  sky  above  was  caught 
by  the  fibres  of  the  linen,  and  thrown  straight 
upon  bis  writing-table,  as  if  it  had  been  reflected 
from  an  eqnal  surface  of  ground  glass.  We  may 
mention  another  case  equally  illustrative  of  our 
process.  A party  visiting  the  mansoleum  of  a 
Scottish  nobleman,  wished  to  see  the  gilded 
receptacles  of  the  dead  whioh  ooonpied  its 
interior.  There  was  only  one  window  through 
which  the  light  entered,  but  it  did  not  fall  upon 
the  objects  to  be  examined.  Upon  stretching  a 
mnslin  handkerchief  from  its  four  corners,  it 
threw  such  a quantity  of  light  into  the  crypt  as 
to  display  folly  its  contents.” 

This  reflected  light  thrown  into  a dark  room 
from  a white  handkerchief  or  a white  screen  is 
not  hurtful,  simply  because  it  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
not  refiected  but  direct  light,  or,  in  other  words, 


the  source  of  light  in  the  dark  room.  It  is  just 
as  if  a lamp  or  candle  were  lighted  in  the  room. 
But  that  the  reflected  light  from  the  white  walla 
of  a room  whioh  is  itself  lighted  up  by  direct 
light  has  a disagreeable  effect,  every  one  can 
easily  test  for  bimself,  I quote,  however,  from 
Miss  Nightingale’s  “ Notes  on  Nursing  ” : — 

“ Who  has  not  observed  the  purifying  effects 
of  light,  especially  of  direct  sunlight,  upon  the 
air  of  a room  ? Here  is  an  observation  within 
everybody’s  experience.  Go  into  a room  where 
the  shutters  are  always  shut  (in  a sick-room  or 
a bedroom  there  shonld  never  be  shutters  shut), 
and  though  the  room  be  uninhabited,  though  the 
air  has  never  been  polluted  by  tbe  breathing  of 
human  beings,  you  will  observe  a close,  musty 
smell  of  corrupt  air,— of  air,  i.e.,  unpurified  by 
the  effect  of  the  sun’s  rays.  The  mnstiness  of 
dark  rooms  and  corners,  indeed,  is  proverbial. 
The  cheerfulness  of  a room,  the  usefulness  of 
light  in  treating  disease,  is  all-important.  Heavy, 
thick,  dark  window  or  bed  curtains  should,  how- 
ever, hardly  ever  be  used  for  any  kind  of  sick  in 
this  country.  A light,  white  curtain  at  tbe 
head  of  the  bed  is,  in  general,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, and  a green  blind  to  the  window,  to  be 
drawn  down  only  when  necessary.  ‘ Where 
there  is  sun  there  is  thought.’  All  physiology 
goes  to  confirm  this.  Where  is  the  shady  side  of 
deep  valleys,  there  is  cretinism.  Where  are 
cellars  and  the  unBunned  sides  of  narrow  streets, 
there  is  the  degeneracy  and  weakliness  of  the 
human  race,  miud  and  body  equally  degenerating. 
Put  the  pale,  withering  plant  and  human  being 
into  the  aun ; and,  if  not  too  far  gone,  each  will 
recover  health  and  spirit.  It  is  a ourious  thing 
to  observe  how  almost  all  patients  lie  with  their 
faces  turned  to  the  light,  exactly  as  plants 
always  make  their  way  towards  the  light.  A 
patient  will  even  complain  that  it  gives  him  pain 
‘ lying  on  that  side.’ — ‘ Then  why  do  you  lie  on 
that  side  ? ' He  does  not  know ; but  we  do.  It 
is  because  it  is  tbe  side  towards  the  window.  A 
fashionable  physician  has  recently  published  in 
a Government  report,  that  he  always  turns  his 
patients’  faces  from  the  light.  Yes,  but  nature 
is  stronger  than  fashionable  physicians;  and, 
depend  upon  it,  she  turns  the  face  back,  and 
towards  suoh  light  as  she  can  get.  Walk 
throngh  the  wards  of  a hospital,  remember  the 
bedsides  of  private  patients  you  have  seen,  and 
count  how  many  sick  you  ever  saw  lying  with 
their  faces  towards  the  wall.” 

And  why  do  they  not  turn  their  faces  towards 
the  wall  ? Because  if  it  does  give  light,  that 
light  is  reflected,  and  hurts  them,  even  when  it 
has  to  pass  throngh  their  eyelids;  and  if  it  does 
not  give  light,  they  tarn  from  it  to  hunt  up 
light.  The  all-overpowericg  delight  of  the 
patient,  and  indeed  every  health-desiring  human 
being,  however,  and  the  sweetest  treat  for  the 
eye  itself,  is  to  be  able  to  look  throngh  the 
direct  light  of  God’s  atmosphere  into  tbe  blue- 
ness  of  the  sky,  that  most  wonderful  mixture 
of  darkuesB  and  light, — that  dark  baok-ground 
of  the  infinite,  lighted  up  with  the  clearness  of 
light  to  the  very  shade  suited  to  human  eyes.  I 
cannot  forbear  to  illnstrate  further  the  im. 
portanoe  to  architects  of  obtaining  this  direct 
communication  with  light  and  the  sky  in  all  the 
rooms  of  their  buildings,  than  by  quoting  again 
from  Miss  Nightingale  : — 

“ Second  only  to  fresh  air,  however,  I should 
be  inclined  to  rank  light  in  importanoe  for  the 
sick.  Direct  sunlight,  not  only  daylight,  is 
necessary  for  speedy  recovery,  except  perhaps 
in  certain  ophthalmic  and  a small  number  of 
otber  oases.  Instances  could  be  given,  almost 
endless,  where  in  dark  wards,  or  in  wards  with 
anortbern  aspect,  evenwhen  thoroughly  warmed, 
or  in  wards  with  borrowed  light  even  when 
thoroogbly  ventilated,  the  siok  could  not  by 
any  means  be  made  speedily  to  recover.  Among 
kindred  effects  of  light,  I may  mention  from 
experience,  as  quite  percep^ble  in  promoting 
recovery,  the  being  able  to  see  out  of  a window, 
instead  of  looking  against  a dead  wall ; the 
bright  colours  of  flowers;  the  being  able  to  read 
in  bed  by  the  light  of  a window  close  to  the 
bed. head.  It  is  generally  said  that  the  effect  is 
upon  the  mind.  Perhaps  so ; but  it  is  no  less 
so  upou  tbe  body  on  that  account.  All  hospital 
bnildings  in  this  English  climate  should  be 
erected  so  that  as  great  a surface  as  possible 
should  receive  direct  sunlight, — a rule  which  baa 
been  observed  in  several  of  our  best  hospitals 
but,  I am  sorry  to  say,  passed  over  in  some  of 
those  most  recently  oonstrnoted.  Window- 
blinds  can  always  moderate  the  light  of  a light 
ward  ; but  the  gloom  of  a dark  ward  is  irreme- 
diable.  The  axis  of  a ward  should  be  as  nearly 
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&a  possible  north  and  south  ; the  windovrs  on 
both  sides,  so  that  the  sun  shall  shine  in  (from 
the  time  he  rises  till  the  time  he  sets)  at  one  side 
or  the  other.  There  shonld  be  a window  to  at 
least  every  two  beds,  as  is  the  case  now  in  our 
best  hospitals.  Some  foreign  hospitals,  in 
countries  where  the  light  is  far  more  intense 
than  in  England,  give  one  window  to  every  bed. 
The  window-space  should  be  one-third  of  the 
wrall-spaoe.  The  windows  should  reach  from 
2 ft.  or  3 ft.  of  the  floor  to  1 ft.  of  the  ceiling. 
The  escape  of  beat  may  be  diminished  by  plate 
or  double  glass.  But  while  we  can  generate 
warmth,  we  cannot  generate  dayiight  or  the 
purifying  and  curative  effect  of  the  sun’s  rays.” 

What  iliss  Nightingale  here  says  about  the 
employment  of  plate  and  doable  glass  is  quite 
correct,  so  far  as  the  production  cf  more  heat  is 
concerned ; which,  however,  is  not  caused 
because  the  thickness  of  the  glass  prevents  the 
escape  of  heat  from  the  room, — as  may  be 
shown  by  letting  fresh  air  into  the  room  from 
other  openings, — but  because  that  kind  of  glass 
passes  more  of  the  heating,  and  especially  of 
the  actinic,  or  magnetic,  or  electric  rays  of  light 
into  the  room,  or  generates  those  qnalities  of 
magnetism,  4c.,  in  passing  it.  For,  as  M.  Etnile 
Saigney,  the  eminent  French  writer,  clearly  puts 
it,  ‘‘  all  forma  of  light  exhibit  three  kinds  of 
rays, — those  which  are  purely  luminous,  those 
which  are  also  calorific  or  heating,  and  those 
which  are  chemical  or  magnetic.  And  I may 
here  add  a fact,  which  will  explain  the  difference 
in  the  light  transmitted  through  different  kinds 
of  glasses.  The  purely  luminous  rays  of  light 
we,  of  coui'se,  never  see,  precisely  because  they 
are  light,  and  we  can  only  see  colour  ; but  we 
feel  them,  and  see  by  means  of  them.  Now  of 
the  other  rays  of  the  spectrum,  or  of  the  coloured 
light,  it  is  generally  known  that  the  yellow, 
orange,  and  red  rays  are  specially  heating,  while 
the  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  rays  are  especially 
magnetic;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that 
the  maximum  of  heat  is  found  in  the  dark  region 
beyond  the  red,  and  that  those  which  are 
refracted  upon  the  other  side,  beyond  the  violet, 
have  a special  aptitude  for  exciting  chemical 
action. 

I do  not  propose  to  enter  into  an  examination 
here  as  to  why  the  so-called  dark  or  invisible 
rays  of  light,  in  its  appearance  to  xas,  should 
possess  these  different  qualities  in  a pre-eminent 
degree  : I merely  propose  to  suggest  that  every 
different  kind  of  glass  may  change  the  relation 
between  the  luminous,  calorific,  and  chemical 
rays,  even  as  the  prism,— to  which  all  glass  is 
more  or  less  alike — changes  it..  Thus,  if  a solar 
ray  be  received  upon  a prism  cf  water,  the 
maximum  of  heat  will  appear  in  the  yellow, 
upon  a prism  of  common  glass  in  the  red,  upon 
a prism  of  flint  glass  beyond  the  red,  upon  one 
of  rook  salt  far  beyond  the  red  in  the  entirely 
dark  portion. 

Now,  it  may  very  well  be,  nay,  unquestionably 
is,  a fact,  that  in  the  case  of  some  (invalid) 
persons  a superabundance  of  electric  rays  may 
be  beneficial  for  health,  and  excite  a feeling  of 
pleasure;  and  this  is  the  fact  upon  whioh 
General  Pleasanton  has  built  his  "blue  light” 
theory. 

I think  the  overwhelming  majority  of  facts, — 
not  to  speak  of  the  natural  supposition  that  if 
we  needed  more  indigo  in  our  light  it  would  be 
there, — confirms  Miss  Nightingale’s  statement 
of  the  vast  superiority  of  pure  sunlight  coming 
direct  from  the  blue  sky,  aud  changed  as  little 
as  possible  by  the  windows  through  which  it 
passes.  If  shading  is  needed,  shutters  or 
curtains  can  be  made  to  aot  as  the  eyelashes  of 
the  window,  and  like  them  keep  away  a super- 
fluity of  light ; and  if  properly  constructed  so 
as  to  allow  a change  of  colours,  all  the  benefits 
peculiar  to  the  divers  kinds  of  light-rays  can 
likewise  be  obtained.  Those  who  are  suffering 
from  any  form  of  mental  irritation  or  nervous- 
ness, for  instance,  can  place  themselves  under 
the  influence  of  neutral  tints,  blue,  violet,  &c., 
while  the  dull,  indolent,  and  depressed  may 
derive  benefit  from  the  stimulating  colonrs  of 
red  and  scarlet.  Miss  Nightingale  seems  to  think 
that  " shutters  should  never  be  shut  in  a siok- 
room  or  bedroom ; ” but  this,  I fancy,  is  only  an 
exaggerated  statement,  or,  perhaps,  made  with 
special  reference  to  the  dark  atmosphere  of 
Eugland.  Extremes  are  always  to  be  avoided. 
There  may  be  days  or  boors  when  there  is  too 
much  light  in  a room,  and  too  mnoh  light  is  also 
dangerous  ; it  is  nob  only  apt  to  produce  partial 
or  total  blindness,  hemeralopia,  violent  disar- 
rangement of  the  nervous  system,  4o.,  but  even 
insanity  and  death.  The  tyrant  Dionysius,  who 


was  aware  of  the  terrible  torture  produced  by 
an  intense  degree  of  light,  especially  when 
reflected,  inflicted  on  some  of  his  unhappy 
prisoners  tbe  dreadful  punishment  of  compelling 
them  to  pass  rapidly  from  great  darkness  to  tbe 
full  blaze  of  the  snn  in  recently  white-washed 
rooms.  Let  us,  therefore,  by  all  means,  furnish 
our  buildings  with  abundant  provisions  for  the 
entrance  of  light : but,  at  the  same  time,  let  us 
not  neglect  to  provide  for  its  control  whenever 
it  is  likely  to  become  excessive, — by  means  of 
the  shatter;  and  for  its  purification,  as  it  were, 
whenever  tbe  composition  of  its  rays  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  eye, — by  colours. 

Let  US  deal  with  light  just  as  we  do  with  heat, 
— supply  enough  of  it,  but  never  in  excess,  and 
purify  it  by  ventilating  apparatus  in  every  room 
of  the  bouse.  There  is  one  olass  of  buildings  to 
whioh  this  applies  particularly, — our  school- 
houses.  No  other  buildings  stand  so  much  in 
need  of  pure  air  aud  sufficient  warmth  or  ven- 
tilation, and  of  an  abundance  of  pure  light 
properly  arranged  with  a view  to  its  fall  on  the 
pupils’  eyes.  For  nob  only  are  the  eyes  of  the 
children  exceptionally  tender,  but  being  com- 
pelled to  pass  tbe  most  of  their  school  time  in  a 
more  or  less  bent  position,  however  soientifioally 
the  school  fnrnitnre  may  be  arranged,  and  to 
strain  their  eyes  by  looking  upon  the  white 
paper  in  most  of  their  studies,  these  children 
require  that  special  attention  be  paid  to  tbe 
arrangements  made  for  the  introduction  of  light 
into  tbeir  rooms,  and  its  proper  shading,  when 
from  the  changed  position  of  the  sun  or  other 
oauaes  this  becomes  necessary.  Their  play- 
grounds, on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  too  open 
to  the  solar  light, — a rule  of  hygiene  that  many 
of  onr  public  schools  sadly  overlook,  and  whioh 
publio  and  private  inatitntions  deliberately  and 
constantly  violate,  by  erecting  high  walls  around 
the  grounds  of  their  institutions,  as  if  the  snn 
were  the  deadly  enemy  of  mankind  instead  of 
its  best  friend.  Tbe  effects  of  such  a dark, 
enclosed  playground  on  children,  and  the  con- 
trary  effects  of  full  exposure  to  sunshine,  are 
thus  happily  described  in  an  old  number  of  the 
Pali  Mall  Gazette,  by  Dr.  Wynter.  He  says  : — 

"Passing  round  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  the 
other  day,  our  ear  caught  a low,  confused  sound 
which  seemed  to  issue  from  behind  a grille  under 
the  gloomy  portico  of  St.  Paul’s  School.  At- 
tracted by  BO  unusual  a sound,  and  blinded  for  a 
moment  by  passing  from  the  sunlight  under  the 
portico,  we  at  length  made  out  that  the  sound 
was  that  of  boys’  voices  in  play.  After  a little 
time,  when  our  eyes  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
darkness,  we  perceived  that  some  score  of  boys 
were  actually  at  play  within  its  unhappy  shade. 
Such  a profound  sanitary  error  on  the  part  of 
tbe  authorities  of  the  school,  to  shut  up  their 
youth  in  a cage  without  light  or  air,  and  there 
bid  them  play,  struok  ns  with  some  astonishment. 
Boys  at  their  games  are  like  young  birds  singing 
On  the  bough, — half  their  joy  is  the  result  of  the 
iofluenceof  the  sunny  air.  We  are  told,  indeed, 
that  only  a very  short  time  is  spent  in  this 
gloomy  retreat ; but  surely  it  is  hard  that  the 
hour  of  recreation,  when  academic  art  shonld 
give  way  to  nature,  should  be  selected  for  this 
depressing  process  as  at  present  carried  on. 
What  would  Dean  Colet  have  said  to  it  ? When 
the  St.  Martin’s  National  School,  leading  out  of 
Endell-street,  was  built  some  years  ago,  we 
noticed  with  pleasure  that  a playground  was 
built  at  the  top  of  the  school,  where  light  and  air 
were  plentiful, — conditions  essential  in  a play- 
ground where  the  children  use  violent  exercise; 
bub  this  example,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  has  no 
effect  upon  the  Mercers’  Company.  The  neces- 
sity of  light  for  young  children  is  not  half 
appreciated.  Many  of  the  afflictions  of  children, 
and  nearly  all  tho  cadaverons  looks  of  those 
brought  up  in  great  cities,  are  ascribable  to  this 
deficiency  of  light  and  air.  When  we  see  the 
glass  rooms  of  the  photographers  in  every  street 
high  up  on  tbe  topmost  story,  we  grndge  them 
their  application  to  a mere  personal  vanity.  Why 
should  nob  onr  nurseries  be  constructed  in  the 
same  manner?  If  mothers  knew  the  value  of 
light  to  the  skin  in  childhood,  especially  to  chil- 
dren of  a scrofulous  tendency,  we  should  have 
plenty  of  those  glass-honse  nurseries,  where 
children  may  run  about  in  a proper  temperatnre, 
free  of  much  of  that  clothing  which  at  present 
seals  up  tbe  'skin — that  supplementary  lung — to 
sunlight  and  oxygen.  Glass-house  nurseries 
lifted  up  to  the  topmost  story  would  save  many 
a weakly  child  that  now  perishes  for  the  want  of 
those  necessaries  of  infant  life.” 

Great  benefit  to  the  health  would  accrue  by 
giving  children  what  tbe  ancients  termed  solaria, 
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or“solar.air  baths”;  that  is,  permitting  thei 
to  lie  naked  upon  the  bed  or  floor,  free  from  th 
incumbrance  of  swaddling  clothes,  so  that  thei 
bodies  may  I be  thoroughly  brought  under  th 
influence,  for  some  period  of  the  day,  of  gooi 
air  and  bright  sunlight. 

Playgrounds  and  gardens  arranged  on  the  toj 
of  such  bnildiugs,  as  schools,  hospitals,  and  evei 
of  private  dwellings,  &o.,  are,  indeed,  beginning 
to  grow  quite  in  favour,  and  in  a large  city 
where  ground  is  often  the  dearest  part  of  thoS' 
publio  buildings,  can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with 
“ Some  years  ago,”  says  Dr.  Winslow,  " whei 
visiting  the  great  Hospital  of  St.  John,  a 
Brussels,  I was  much  impressed  with  tbe  mos 
judicious  hygienic  arrangements  made  in  thi 
construction  of  that  building  for  the  health  am 
comfort  of  the  invalids.  On  the  roof  of  the  bos 
pital  an  elegant  garden  is  laid  out  with  grea 
taste,  and  planted  with  shrubs,  small  trees,  am 
a grass  lawn,  interspersed  with  pretty  and  sweet 
smelling  flowers.  It  is,  in  fact,  a Parc  de  Mo^i 
ceaux  in  miniature.  In  this  quiet  rural  retree, 
patients,  particularly  tbe  convalescents,  are  per 
mitted,  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  to  promenade 
indulging  in  the  luxury  of  good  air  and  brigh 
sunlight.” 

Still  more  objectionable,  however,  than  thesi 
enclosures  of  playgrounds  pub  up  for  the  speoia 
purpose  of  excluding  sunlight,  are  those  bumai 
habitations  into  whioh,  under  any  oironmstanoee 
sunlight  finds  it  impossible  to  penetrate ; fo 
while  those  playgrounds  have  at  least  aooess  t 
the  open  air,  being  unroofed,  tbe  latter  babita 
tioDB  have  no  access  to  pure  air  at  all,  bat  are 
on  the  contrary,  constantly  filled  with  thefnules 
atmosphere.  I allude,  of  course,  to  the  cella 
dwellings  which,  in  our  large  oities,  abound  S' 
plentifully  and  pitifully,  and  especially  to  thosi 
which  are  the  dwellings  of  the  worst  classes  o 
our  population.  All  the  murderers  that  ma; 
inhabit  them  are  not  a hundredth  part  a 
destructive  of  human  life  as  these  their  disma 
dens  themselves.  On  a former  occasion  I havi 
pointed  out  their  destructiveness  of  life,  wit! 
reference  to  the  want  of  ventilation  and  pur 
air,  and  to  the  constant  entrance,  which  the; 
permit,  of  the  poisonous  gases  that  penetrab 
from  the  sewers  and  gaspipes  of  tbe  street  int 
them. 

But  now  I wish  to  add  that  even  the  mOE 
bountiful  provisions  for  the  exclnaion  of  thos 
poisonous  gases,  and  for  the  admission  of  pur 
air,  could  not  atone  for  the  want  of  light.  Trul; 
does  Sir  David  Brewster  say  : — 

" If  tbe  light  of  day  contributes  to  the  develop 
ment  of  the  human  form,  and  lends  its  aid  t 
art  and  nature  in  the  cure  of  disease,  it  become 
a personal  and  national  duty  to  construct  on 
dwelling-houses,  schools,  workshops,  factoriee 
churches,  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  upon  sue! 
principles  and  in  such  styles  of  architecture  a 
will  allow  the  life-giving  element  to  have  th 
fullest  and  the  freest  entrance,  and  to  ebasi 
from  every  crypt,  cell,  and  corner,  of  the  ele 
meats  of  nncleanliness  and  corruption  .whicl 
have  a vested  interest  in  darkness.” 

But  as  houses  are  bnilt  now,  it  is  next  to  im 
possible  to  bring  light  into  these  nndergroum 
rooms  of  our  oities,  even  by  adopting  suoh  arti 
ficial  means  as  the  white  screens  of  which  wi 
have  spoken  before ; and  it  is  abaolntely  impos 
Bible  to  fill  them  with  direct  sunlight. 

" Eightly  recognising  the  life  . giving  am 
health-suataining  influence  of  this  light,”  say 
Dr.  "Winslow  in  his  work  on  “ Light  and  iti 
Influence  on  Life  and  Health,”  "the  ‘Town 
Improvements  Clanaes  Act  of  Scotland’  enaote< 
that  no  cellar  leas  than  7 ft.  high,  without  a 
window,  and  of  whioh  more  than  two-thirds  a« 
below  the  level  of  the  street,  should  be  inhabited 
Acting  upon  the  authority  of  this  statute,  the  oor 
poration  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  has  considerabl; 
improved  the  physical  condition  of  the  workinj 
classes  of  that  town  by  peremptorily  closini 
3,000  dreary,  sunless  dens  in  which  the  poo 
people  were  in  the  habit  of  residing.”  Th' 
same  authority  adds, — "It  was  computed  no 
many  years  ago  that  in  Liverpool  between  30,00* 
and  40,000  people  lived  in  cellars.  As  a con 
sequence  of  this  state  of  things,  the  health  o 
the  working  classes  became  seriously  affected 
Legislative  measures  were  adopted  for  the  pur 
pose  of  declaring  such  habitations  were  illegal 
and  those  living  in  them  were  ejected  by  thi 
strong  arm  of  the  law.  In  1849,  4,700  cellar 
were  cleared  of  20,000  inhabitants.” 

I may  add  that  in  Germany  also  numeron 
efforts  have  been  made  of  late  to  prohibit  th 
inhabitancy  of  cellars  altogether.  Bnt  no  cit; 
in  the  worid,  I believe,  is  so  cursed  with  den 
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» the  cit7  of  New  York,  even  as  it  ranks  pre- 
minent  amongst  cities  for  the  barbarous  cba- 
ioter  of  its  tenement-honses,  of  which  I now 
ropoBo  to  say  a little.  In  a recent  sermon 
It.  Tyng  stated  that  in  the  more  crowded  dis- 
dofcs  of  New  York  there  are  200,000  people  to  the 
jnare  mile,  or  120,000  more  than  are  packed  in 
ae  same  space  in  any  part  of  London.  More 
tan  75  per  cent,  of  the  mortality  in  these  tene. 
jent-houses,  he  added,  was  of  children. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  bear  in  mind  the  words 
f Charles  Dickens,  who  wrote “ Of  all  the 
offins  that  are^made  in  London,  more  than  one  in 
hree  is  for  a little  child.”  Is  not  this  a state  of 
hings  so  frightful  as  to  require  the  moat  stringent 
aterference  of  the  law  ? Bat  all  the  attempts 
itherto  made  by  our  Board  of  Health  to  control 
he  construction  of  buildings  with  a view  to 
irevent  at  any  rate  the  main  oanse  of  this  whole- 
ale  assassination  of  our  population  have  been 
ipposed,  owing  chiefly  to  the  insuperable  objeo. 
ion  of  oar  people  to  the  least  interference  with 
ndividual  freedom.  It  is  argued  that  if  a man 
las  the  necessary  money  to  pay  for  it,  he  is  at 
jerfect  liberty  to  put  up  any  kind  of  a honse, 
enement,  or  otherwise,  though  he  have  it  so 
©nstructed  as  to  make  every  room  in  it  a Cal- 
;atta  Black  Hole,  and  that  those  who  rent  the 
rooms  of  him  have  only  themselves  to  thank  for 
ihe  consequences.  I say  he  has  no  such  right. 
5e  infringes  not  only  upon  the  right  of  his 
anants,  but,  in  our  case,  of  every  citizen  of 
New  York,  since  he  assists  in  the  spreading  of 
ill  kinds  of  disease  and  crime.  He  is,  in  point 
)f  fact,  no  less  a murderer  than  is  the  direct 
coisoner,  for  he  erects  laboratories  that  of  them- 
lelves  produce  poison ; and  were  it  but  for  our 
3wn  sake,  it  is  time  that  an  end  should  be  put  to 
•,hi8  horrible  occupation. 

You  will  undoubtedly  concede  that  in  what  I 
have  said  on  the  importance  of  constructing  all 
intnan  habitations  in  such  a manner  that  each 
part  thereof  may  be  accessible  to  a suEBcienoy 
:f  light,  and  if  possible  of  direct  sunlight,  I 
have  not  allowed  myself  to  become  one-sided  in 
my  plea.  I have  admitted,  what  is  indeed  self- 
evident  to  any  observer,  that  we  may  have  too 
much  light,  or  special  occasions  may  call  for  the 
shading  of  light  or  for  giving  predominance  to 
[special  colours,  and  that  hence  the  architect 
nnst  also  provide  for  these  contingencies.  In- 
leed,  every  climate  requires  that  its  arohitec- 
ture  should  conform  in  its  arrangement  of 
windows,  &o.,  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
light  which  that  climate  possesses,  as  well  as  to 
its  temperature.  The  aim  of  the  architect  in 
ihis  direction  must  be,  as  I have  said,  so  as  to 
irrauge  his  buildings  that  they  will  supply  a 
mfficienoy  of  light  and  heat,  and  yet  keep  both 
ight  and  heat  under  perfect  control.  Let  us, 
then,  by  avoiding  extremes,  not  only  pursue  the 
right  path,  bub  also  pave  the  way  for  it  amongst 
the  public.  Nothing  is  more  diffionlt  than  to  in- 
^rodncea  ohauge  in  a man’s  modes  of  thought 
snd  living  when  that  change  is  advocated  by 
axtremists.  It  has  been  established  by  careful 
Dbserv.ation,  that  where  sunlight  enters  all  the 
rooms  of  a dwelling,  the  inmates  are  less  liable 
to  sickness  than  in  a honse  where  the  apart- 
ments lose  its  health-invigorating  influences.  I 
fear  that  this  fact  is  nob  sufficiently  borne  in 
niud  in  the  oonstruotion  of  so. called  apartment 
houses.  Many  are  being  built  with  bed-rooms 
into  which  direct  sunlight  never  enters;  they  re- 
aeivo  “borrowed”  light  only  from  shafts  called 
'‘well-holes.”  Snob  arrangements  ought  to  be 
prohibited  by  law.  Such  apartment. houses  will, 
no  doubt,  increase  the  mortality  among  children, 
and  contribute  to  the  degeneracy  of  those  who 
grow  np  within  their  walls. 

Sir  James  Wylie,  late  physician  to  the  Emperor 
of  Enssia,  attentively  studied  the  effects  of  light 
as  a curative  agent  in  the  hospitals  of  St. 
Petersburg;  and  he  discovered  that  the  number 
of  patients  who  were  cured  in  rooms  properly 
lighted  was  four  times  greater  than  those  con- 
flned  in  dark  rooms. 

In  all  cities  visited  by  the  cholera,  it  was 
universally  found  that  the  greatest  number  of 
deaths  took  place  in  narrow  streets  and  on  the 
sides  of  those  having  a northern  exposnre, 
whence  the  salutary  beams  of  the  sun  were 
excluded. 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  had  a greater  ap- 
preciation of  the  sanitary  efieots  of  sunlight 
tViftTi  we  have  in  this  country  at  the  present  day ; 
they  had  a Building  Act  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
restricting  the  height  of  street  fronts.  It  seems 
to  me  that  such  a law  ought  to  be  enacted  for 
this  city.  They  exist  in  the  large  cities  of 
Europe ; there  the  height  of  buildings  is  regu. 


luted  by  the  width  of  the  streets,  and  no  one  is 
permitted  to  deprive  his  neighbour  of  a suffi- 
cienoy  of  sunlight.  I wish  I could  enlist  the 
interest  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  to  advo- 
cate a reform  in  these  matters  in  this  city. 
Buildings  of  such  inordinate  height  as  are  on 
the  north-east  corner  of  Spruce-street  and 
Nassan-street,  on  the  soath-east  corner  of  Fulton- 
street  and  Broadway,  on  the  north-west  corner 
of  Fifth. avenue  and  Forty-second-street,  and 
many  others  of  similar  height,  ought  not  to  be 
permitted. 

Florence  Nightingale  observes:  A dart 

house  is  always  unhealthy,  always  an  ill-aired 
house.  Want  of  light  stops  growth,  and  promotes 
scrofula,  rickets,  &o.,  among  the  children . People 
lose  their  health  in  a dark  house,  and  if  they 
get  ill  they  cannot  get  well  again  in  it.” 

Dr.  Edwardea,  of  Paris,  says  the  action  of 
light  tends  to  develop  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  in  that  jnst  proportion  which  characterises 
the  species;  and  that,  in  warm  climates,  the 
exposnre  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  to 
the  action  of  the  light  will  be  very  favourable  to 
the  regular  conformation  of  the  body.  Hnmboldt 
confirms  this  in  the  account  of  his  voyage  to  the 
eqninoxial  regions : He  says,  “ Both  men  and 
women  (whose  bodies  are  constantly  inured  to 
the  effect  of  light)  are  very  muscular,  and 
possess  fleshy  and  ronnded  forme.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  I have  not  seen  among  these  people 
a single  case  of  natnral  deformity.  ’ 

In  truth,  the  light  and  heat  and  chemicalinfla- 
ence  of  the  sun’s  rays  may  be  considered  as  the 
physical  value  of  all  vital  power.^  The  inesti. 
mable  cause  of  light  as  an  element  in  the  preaer- 
vation  of  health,  and  treatment  of  disease,  shonld 
be  fully  appreciated  in  the  construction  of  all 
streets  and  bnildings,  nartioularly  those  intended 
as  habitations  for  the  poor,  or  pnblic  hospitals 
for  the  treatment  of  diaease. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  entirely  too  soon  to 
take  extreme  ground  on  any  phase  of  the  light 
Bubjeot.  It  is  a subject  which,  in  its  practical 
phases,  is  bat  just  undergoing-experiment  and 
observation.  If  I have  in  any  way  contributed 
to  direct  more  special  attention  to  its  relation  to 
health  in  dwelUrigs,  and  therefore  to  architec- 
tnre  in  general,  I shall  feel  quite  satisfied  with 
my  efforts. 

Id  conclusion,  permit  me  to  add  yet  a few  words 
of  an  eminent  physician  : — “Let  the  son  come 
into  our  dwellings,  and  let  onr  chambers  be  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  house.  A room  that  the 
sun  is  not  permitted  to  look  into  at  all  should  be 
without  a door  ; it  is  unfit  for  human  occupancy. 
Even  the  flowers  will  grow  pale  and  be  frightened 
to  death  in  it.  The  primary  object  of  a window 
is  not  for  the  son  s of  men  to  look  out,  but  for  the 
sun  to  look  in.  Pleasant  sunshine  not  only 
brightens  a man’s  buttons,  but  his  heart;  it 
makes  his  spirit  as  oheerfnl  as  the  landscape : he 
cannot  be  happy  without  it.” 


would  have  more  space  and  purer  air.  In  an- 
swering the  qnestion  where  the  funds  for  the 
new  scheme  were  to  come  from,  his  lordship 
said  he  had  ascertained  that  the  value^  of  the 
sites  of  their  existing  offices,  not  inclnding  the 
bnilding  in  which  they  were  then  met,  which  was 
the  property  of  the  Court  House  Commissioners, 
would  be  sufficient  to  purchase  a new  site,  while 
the  cost  of  the  bnildings  could  be  met  without  im- 
posing any  new  tax.  At  present  the  citizens  paid 
one  penny  in  the  pound  for  oonrt-honses,  and  all 
that  was  necessary  would  be  to  continue  that 
tax.  That  small  rate  of  Id.  would  raise  nearly 
300,0001.,  more  than  enough  to  erect  a etruoture 
suitable  for  all  civic  purposes,  and  one  that  would 
be  an  ornament  and  a credit  to  the  city.  Besides, 
his  lordship’expeoted  that  when  the  operations 
of  the  Improvement  Trust  oame  to  an  end  there 
might  be  a comfortable  surplus,  and,  if  so,  to 
what  better  use  could  it  be  applied  than  to  the 
erection  of  a noble  town-hall  (perhaps  with  a 
mansion-bonae  for  the  Lord  Provost),  such  as 
bad  been  done  by  the  pubUo-spirited  citizens  of 
Manchester,  who  had  spent  750,0001.  on  their 
Municipal  bnildings  ? 

Mr.  Wm.  Miller  seconded  the  motion,  after 
which  something  like  a “ scene  ” ensued,  owing 
to  the  single-handed  opposition  of  Mr.  Connoillor 
Martin,  a “ popular  ” representative  from  the 
east  end  of  the  city,  who  said  be  oonsiderod  that 
the  proposal  of  the  Lord  Provost  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a handle  added  to  bis  name. 

Mr.  Martin  was  proceeding  to  make  some 
further  observations  imputing  motives  to  the 
Lord  Provost,  when  one  of  the  magistrates. 
Bailie  Thomson,  rose  angrily  and  said,  “1  will 
not  sit  and  hear  yonr  lordship  insulted  in  this 
manner,”  and  then  lefc  the  meeting. 

The  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  Marwick)  corroborated 
at  some  length  the  remarks  of  the  Lord  Provost 
as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  accommoda- 
tion, and  said  the  apartments  which  were  occu- 
pied by  himself  and  his  staff  were  of  the  moat 
“ unsanitary  description.”  His  medical  advisers 
partially  attributed  his  own  dangerous  illness 
two  years  ago  to  this  oanse  ; and  be  added  that 
since  he  entered  on  these  rooms,  not  more  than 
three  years  ago,  he  had  lost  by  death  three 
clerks,  one  of  them  a moat  promising  young 
man;  another  clerk  had  left,  and  wonld  not  come 
back ; while  his  shorthand-writer  was  reduced 
for  months  last  year,  and  was  now  shattered  in 
health. 

Mr.  Morrison  then  supported  the  motion, 
which  was  agreed  to. 


PROPOSED  NEW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  GLASGOW. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  town  council  of 
Glasgow,  Lord  Provost  Bain,  in  accordance  with 
notice  previously  given,  brought  forward  a 
motion  that  it  be  remitted  to  a committee  “to 
consider  and  report  on  the  expediency  of  ac- 
quiring property  in  a central  part  of  the  city, 
with  a view  to  the  erection  thereon,  at  some 
future  period,  of  a bnilding  in  which  the  various 
departments  of  the  city’s  service  under  the 
administration  of  the  magistrates  and  town 
council  may  be  carried  on  with  efficiency  and 
economy.”  In  commenting  on  the  motion,  his 
lordship  explained  that  even  though  it  was 
agreed  to,  it  would  not  commit  the  corporation 
to  anything  at  present.  In  his  opinion  it  was 
necessary  for  the  economical  and  efficient  work, 
ing  of  the  pnblic  service  that  the  various  offices 
should  be  centered  in  one  building.  At  present 
they  were  scattered  over  the  city.  The  work  of 
the  council,  of  its  committees,  and  of  the  town 
clerk,  was  done  in  a portion  of  the  “ County 
Buildings,”  while  the  gas-office,  the  water-office, 
lands  valuation,  police  department,  and  sanitary 
department,  were  all  inconveniently  separated 
from  each  other.  Were  they  all  gathered  into 
one  building  much  time  would  be  saved  to  the 
members  of  the  counoil,  the  public  might  pay 
all  their  rates  in  one  office,  and  both  efficiency 
and  economy  wonld  be  promoted.  So  “ cabin’d, 
cribb’d,  and  confined”  were  the  officials  in  their 
present  quarters,  that  Mr.  Marwick,  the  city 
clerk,  had  had  it  under  consideration  to  remove 
himself  and  his  staff  to  some  place  where  he 


SUGGESTIONS  FROM  AMERICA  FOR 
CONSTRUCTING  FIREPROOF  BUILDINGS. 

SoxtE  system  is  very  much  needed  by  which, 
without  greatly  enhancing  the  coat,  out  build, 
logs  may  be  better  secured  against  fire.  We 
here  offer  some  bints,  but  do  not  propose  to 
make  an  absolute  fireproof  building  in  the  sense 
of  its  being  so  secure  against  such  an  agent  as 
to  be  indestructible ; for  that,  at  this  age  of  the 
world,  would  be  impossible  ; but  we  propose  an 
arrangement  by  which,  at  a slight  cost,  a build- 
ing may  be  rendered  more  fit  to  resist  this 
devouring  element.  Neither  do  we  claim  for 
onr  method  that  it  is  the  only  one  that  will  give 
good  results ; we  simply  offer  it  as  one  way  in 
which  fire  maybe  prevented  from  accomplishing 
such  fearful  destruction  as  it  sometimes  does  in 
a thickly-settled  locality. 

The  first  thing  in  order  to  have  a bnilding  m 
any  way  fireproof  is  to  see  that  it  is  built  of 
such  material  as  will  best  resist  fire ;_  the  next, 
to  see  that  it  is  properly  boilt.  Experience  thus 
far  has  proved  brick  to  be  the  best  material 
with  which  to  construct  snob  a building.  _ It  is 
not  as  elegant  as  stone,  yet,  if  treated  rightly, 
very  grand  and  imposing  stmetures  may  b© 
built  of  it.  The  parts  are  small,  but  if  they  are 
properly  massed  they  may  be  worked  up  in  a 
most  imposing  manner.  The  way  in  which  the 
interior  of  the  majority  of  our  beat  buildings 
are  made  fireproof  is  by  forming  the  floors  of 
rolled  iron  girders,  carrying  brick  arches  ; this, 
though,  is  quite  expensive,  and  few  can  afford. 
Bat  even  snob  bnildings  have  been  devoured  in 
large  conflagrations  almost  as  readily  as  those  of 
more  common  constniotion.  Few  of  the  better 
class  of  buildings,  in  ordinary  times,  catoh^fir© 
from  within,  and  extend  the  fire  to  other  build- 
ings, Those  which  are  the  more  apt  to  be  the 
means  of  extending  fire  are  generally  of  the 
cheapest  class,  probably  fine-looking  from  with- 
out, but  within  devised  in  snob  a manner  as  to 
invite  the  rapid  spread  of  flames. 
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Water  ia  tte  great  element  nsed  against  fire. 
Steam,  nnder  certain  oircamstanoes,  is  one  of 
the  beat  protections  j so  maob  so,  that  we  now 
have  first-class  safes  oonstmoted  on  the  principle 
of  holding  in  reserve  an  ample  amount  of  water 
to  generate  steam  sofficient  to  act  as  a protec. 
tion  against  fire.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  also  used 
to  a certain  extent,  but  water  is  the  most  general 
and  common  agent  in  use,  and  this  we  propose 
to  use  by  having  a snpply  of  it  so  stored  as  to 
be  readily  made  available,  and  to  act  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  , steam,  thereby  keeping  the, 
temperatnre  of  the  exposed  parts  so  reduced  as 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  heated  enough 
to  serve  as  a conductor  to  the  more  inflammable 
material  within  or  beyond  them. 

We  would  build  of  brick,  after  the  ordinary 
styles,  using  care  not  to  introduce  wood  in  such 
a careless  manner  as  to  nentralise  the  benefits 
of  the  system  herein  proposed.  In  the  process 
of  constrnction,  we  would  leave  a slight  air- 
space, say  3 in.  or  4 in.,  between  our  building 
and  those  on  either  side;  or,  where  parties  build 
together,  make  the  party-walls  hollow;  this 
could  be  aooomplished  without  showing  any 
open  space  in  front.  For  the  interior  supports, 
we  would  use  hollow  cast-iron  posts,  notwith- 
standing  that  in  some  of  the  great  fires  they  were 
found  to  be  inseonre  when  exposed  to  a powerful 
beat,  but  we  would  make  some  slight  changes  in 
them,  as  will  herein  be  described. 

In  this  plan  it  would  make  no  difference 
whether  a French  roof  were  adopted  or  not,  so 
long  as  it  was  properly  construoted.  By  the 
way,  no  French  roof  should  be  allowed  on  aoy 
building,  and  partionlarly  on  a high  one,  in  a 
thickly. settled  locality,  unless  it  were  constructed 
of  iron,  or  in  some  way  made  fireproof.  We 
would  propose  gas-pipes  for  the  purpose,  as  being 
both  light  and  strong,  and  as  possessing  the 
quality  of  being  easily  worked  into  any  desired 
shape.  Again,  by  the  way,  we  would  note  the 
fact  that  a French  roof,  in  reality,  forms  more  of 
the  side  of  a building  than  of  the  roof  proper,  ■ 
the  greater  portion  of  it  being  flat,  as  the  majority 
of  other  roofs. 

In  order  to  carry  out  our  method,  we  would 
construct  what  is  ordinarily  termed  a flat  roof, 
with  the  addition  of  sides,  as  though  we  were 
forming  a tank ; these  sides  to  be  about  1 fc. 
high,  and  suitably  strong  for  the  purpose.  They 
may  be  constructed  in  a number  of  ways.  The 
covering  to  the  root  to  be  of  tin,  and  water- 
tight, and  the  roof  itself  capable  of  supporting, 
when  required,  the  weight  of  an  amount  of  water 
to  the  depth  of  about  1 ft.  Where  the  roof  is 
long,  it  would  be  well  to  have  it  divided  by  cross 
partitions  into  bays  or  sections,  from  front  to 
rear;  otherwise,  as  water  will  find  its  level,  if: 
there  were  a foot  of  water  at  the  highest  portion 
of  the  roof,  at  the  lowest  point  there  might  be 
3 ft.  Or  4 ft.,  which,  for  ordinary  bnildings,  might 
be  too  much  weight.  These  cross  divisious 
would  necessitate  extra  conductors,  yet  that 
would  be  a small  item,  and  could  be  easily 
managed.  If  introduced,  they  should  be  slightly 
diagonal,  and  not  straight  across  the  roof,  as 
tliat  would  be  the  most  ready  way  to  cause  the 
water,  in  ordinary  times,  to  rnn  to  a common 
point,  the  necessity  for  which  would  be  readily 
understood  by  the  practical  man. 

The  tank  need  not  be  kept  filled  all  the  time, 
unless  so  desired,  but  it  should  be  so  connected 
with  a water  snpply,  by  hydrants  or  force-pumps, 
that  it  oould  readily  be  filled  at  very  short 
notice ; and  during  the  raging  of  a fire  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  it  should  be  kept  full  enough 
to  overflow  in  small  quantities  over  the  sides  of 
the  building,  and,  if  desirable,  into  the  hollow 
iron  posts.  The  ordinary  conductor  pipes  should 
be  arranged  with  a anitable  turn-off  valve,  so 
that  when  the  tank  was  filled  the  water  would 
not  be  allowed  to  run  off  too  freely,  bat  be  held 
in  reserve  for  service.  Up  and  down  the  sides 
of  the  building,  in  the  side  walls  as  well  as  in 
the  front  and  rear,  there  should  be  arranged 
small  troughs,  which,  in  the  design  for  the  front 
(and  rear  if  desirable),  could  easily  be  disguised 
as  belt-courses,  introduced  into  window-heads, 
&c. ; also  within  the  iron  posts  there  sbonld  be 
places  to  catch  and  hold  small  quantities  of 
water.  These  troughs,  as  well  as  the  gutters, 
would  hold  the  water,  and  the  heat,  if  near  at 
hand  and  powerful  enough  under  ordinary  cir- 
comstances  to  injure  the  building,  would,  where 
there  was  a constant  supply  of  water,  generate 
steam  from  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  enshroud 
the  whole  building,  and  afford  it  superior  and 
ample  protection. 

In  an  iron  front,  this  arrangement  could  easily 
be  carried  out,  and  at  fires  in  the  immediate 


vicinity  of  iron  stmctures  there  would  no  longer 
be  that  peculiar  danger  which  firemen  realise  to 
be  so  great.  This  method,  it  will  be  seen,  would 
do  away  with  shingle  and  slate  roofs  in  com- 
mercial and  block  buildings,  where  it  might  most 
probably  be  introduced,  though  slate  might  still 
be  used  on  the  steeper  portions  of  roofs  where 
there  would  be  a flat  above  for  containing  the 
tank  arrangement. 

In  regard  to  churches  and  similar  structures 
with  high  wooden  roofs,  they  must  either  be 
bnilt  differently,  be  more  isolated,  or  have  fire- 
proof bulk-heads  built  near  them,  else  suffer  the 
consequences  of  being  built  of  inflammable 
material. 

If  all  cannot  afford  to  bnild  in  the  manner 
described,  it  would  be  well  for  the  municipal 
authorities  of  a city,  in  particularly  inviting 
localities,  to  assist  in  building  the  fireproof  balk- 
heads,  in  the  manner  herein  described,  with  their 
roofs  so  constructed  as  to  be  readily  converted 
into  a tank  that  should  be  abundantly  supplied 
with  water.  Such  bulk-heads,  in  the  presence 
of  a large  fire,  would  convert  into  an  eoormons 
steam-generating  institution,  that  wonld  form  a 
barrier  that  would  arrest  the  flames  and  confine 
them  within  certain  areas.  These  bulk.heads 
need  not  be  worthless  space,  bat  be  combined 
with  some  private  enterprise;  the  city  anthorities, 
for  the  better  protection  of  the  city,  allowing 
certain  parties  some  bonus  for  thus  making  their 
building  answer  a double  purpose,  and,  in  addition 
to  its  private  character,  becoming  a great  public 
blessing.  We  think  that  a comparatively  few 
such  strnctuces,  judiciously  distributed  through, 
out  a large  city,  would  prevent  such  disastrous 
fires  as  those  that  have  within  the  past  few  years 
occurred  in  some  of  our  larger  cities. 

Isaac  P.  Noves,  Architect. 

TFnsftinjfon. 


OBITUARY. 

At  his  country  seat,  lleavitree  House,  near 
Exeter,  died  on  the  morning  of  the  7ch  inst., 
Mr.  William  R.  Gill,  contractor,  late  of  the 
Polygon.  London. 

Mr.  Gill  left  Exeter  as  a poor  lad  many  years 
ago  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  metropolis,  and  with 
him,  as  with  many  others,  nntiring  industry  met 
with  its  reward,  for  he  amassed  a large  fortune. 
Lees  than  a year  since  he  bought  an  estate  near 
to  his  native  city,  and  it  was  his  intention,  bv 
curtailing  his  contracts,  gradually  to  wean  him’- 
self  from  business,  and  to  spend  quietly  the 
evening  of  his  days  amidst  scenes  which  were 
rendered  dear  to  him  by  early  associations.  But  it 
was  not  to  be.  He  had  hardly  settled  in  his  new 
abode  when  sickness  set  in,  and  after  a couple  of 
months  of  distressing  illness, — bright  and  active 
in  his  intellect  to  the  last, — he  passed  away  on 
Saturday  morning  at  the  comparatively  early  age 
of  fifty.four.  Mr.  Gill,  especially  through  his 
connexions  with  the  Midland  Railway,  was  well 
known  throngbout  England,  and  by  the  free  and 
straightforward  manner  in  which  he  on  all 
occasions  transacted  business,  was  exceptionally 
popular  with  every  class  of  men  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  His  energy  was  unbounded, 
and  be  has  been  known  on  more  occasions  than 
one  to  [spend  an  entire  week  of  nights  in  a 
railway  carriage,  travelling  alternately  between 
London  and  the  North.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  several  important  contracts  in 
band  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  amongst 
which  we  may  notice  extensive  works  at  Whice- 
oross-street,  E.C.,  for  the  Midland  Company. 


THE  BATH  CATASTROPHE. 

The  inquest  relative  to  the  deaths  of  the 
victims  of  the  Bath  Bridge  accident  has  been 
concluded.  The  coroner,  Mr.  English,  in  sum- 
ming  op,  said  grave  responsibility  rested  some- 
where ; but  he  exonerated  Mr.  King,  trustee 
under  the  marriage  settlement  of  Mr.  Isaac,  one 
of  the  proprietors.  The  same  irresponsibility, 
he  considered,  rested  upon  Mr.  Isaac,  and  if  the 
jury  considered  Mr.  Hicks  was  justified  in 
treating  the  bridge  as  under  the  exclusive 
management  of  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Bruce, 
the  former  might  be  left  out  of  consideration  in 
attaching  blame.  It  was  for  the  jury  to  say 
whether  there  had  been  culpable  negligence  on 
the  part  of  Mitchell  and  Bruce,  and  whether 
Tanner,  the  toll-keeper,  might  not  have  rendered 
himself  chargeable  by  shutting  the  gate  against 
the  crowd,  for  to  their  detention  was  probably 
to  be  attributed  the  downfall  of  the  bridge.  In 
coQolusioD,  the  coroner  expressed  a hope  that 


foot-bridges  would  be  placed  under  Governmer 
iaspection. 

After  three  hours’  deliberation,  the  juryr' 
turned  a verdict  of  manslaughter  against  tl. 
fonr  proprietors,  Messrs.  Hicks,  Isaac,  Mitcbel 
and  Bruce,  and  against  the  toll-keeper,  Tanne, 
all  of  whom  were  committed  for  trial  at  tl 
Somersetshire  Assizes,  but  allowed  bail.  Tt' 
jury  added  to  their  verdict  an  expression  of  the', 
strong  opinion  of  the  necessity  for  some  legit) 
lative  enactment  to  provide  for  inspection  am 
supervision  of  foot-bridges  intended  for  pnbh;. 
use. 


VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  IN  BERMONDSET 
A sheriff’s  inquiry  was  held  last  week  (i 
the  St.  George’s  Vestry-hall,  Borough-road,  IJ 
assess  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Robed 
Allen,  in  respect  of  some  house  property  ii 
Lynton-street,  Bermondsey,  which  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  Company  wish  to  acquire  fti 
the  purpose  of  extensions.  The  railway  com 
pany  find  it  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  the! 
alterations,  to  acquire  five  houses,  the  propertf 
of  Mr.  Allen,  which  are  held  by  him  on  a leaEi 
of  seventy  years.  The  total  amount  of  rerj 
received  by  Mr.  Allen  for  the  five  houses,  a stabln 
and  a dairy,  is  205Z.,  and,  deducting  grouca 
rents  and  losses,  the  total  net  annual  value  w8' 
1351.  Considering  the  character  of  the  property 
it  was  stated  to  be  worth  sixteen  years  and  j 
half  purchase,  and  allowing  ten  per  cent.  f(j 
compulsory  sale,  the  amount  claimed  was  2,400l| 
in  addition  to  a fnrther  claim  in  respect  of  tb 
depreciation  of  two  honses  which  the  compani 
did  not 'propose  to  take.  In  support  of  tb* 
claim,  Mr.  Joseph  Dickens,  surveyor;  Mil 
George  Hawkins,  a member  of  the  Bermondse^ 
Vestry;  and  Mr.  George  Elkiogton,  surveyor  t; 
the  Bermondsey  Vestry,  were  called,  and  ail  dl 
them  stated  that  the  property  was  worth  thj 
amount  claimed,  and  that  the  value  of  propertt 
in  the  district  was  constantly  inoreasing.  Tb.' 
jury  assessed  the  damages  at  2,400Z,  for  the  fiv< 
houses  and  the  stable,  but  did  not  allow  au4 
compensation  for  the  depreciation  of  the  othd 
houses.  I 


BOSTAL  HEATH  AS  AN  OPEN  SPACE,  i 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  agree  j 
to  parcbase  the  manorial  rights  and  interests  d 
Bostal  Heath,  in  order  to  convert  it  into  an  ope:j 
spaoe  for  the  recreation  of  the  public.  The  prc! 
posed  purchase  money  is  5,500Z.  At  the  lad 
meeting  of  the  Board,  on  the  report  of  the  Pat! 
liamentary  Committee  recommending  its  pan 
chase  being  presented,  the  recommendatio;! 
was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Roche,  on  the  grounc 
that  the  price  proposed  to  be  given  for  the  lant: 
was  excessive ; but  Mr.  Fowler,  architect,  on  thi 
other  hand,  observed  that  he  believed  it  was  {i 
very  cheap  purchase,  and  he  was  glad  to  thin! 
that  the  south  of  London  waf  getting  some  cl 
the  good  things  in  the  way  of  open  snaoes  whioil 
Hampstead  and  Finsbury  had  received. 


THE  TELEPHONE. 

The  telephone,  or  musical  telegraph,  is  aii 
apparatus  by  means  of  which,  according  to  it  I 
inventor,  sounds  of  variable  pitch  can  be  con 
veyed  from  one  place  to  another  by  means  o 
electricity.  The  component  notes  of  a melodj 
can  be  sent  along  the  wire  and  reproduced  u 
proper  order,  distinctly  and  loudly,  at  the  distani 
end.  To  transmit  sound  by  the  telephone  thi 
atmospheric  vibrations  have  to  be  collected  auf 
transformed  into  electricity,  which  mast  then  b( 
sent  along  a wire  in  waves  or  impulses  oorret 
spending  in  their  number  per  second  to  th* 
atmospheric  vibrations  which  are  proper  to  tht 
particular  note  to  be  reproduced.  At  the  distani 
end  these  electrical  impnlses  have  to  be  re-oon 
verted  into  sound,  and  in  this  process  lies  tht 
most  novel  part  of  the  invention,  Mr.  Cromwel 
F.  Varley  having  found  means  to  produce  wba 
is  nothing  more  nor  leas  than  mnsioal  thnndei 
A singer’s  voice  may  thus  be  transmitted  alon; 
a wire,  and  heard  afar  off  in  the  shape  of  minia 
ture  thunder. 

Like  all  telegraphio  apparatus,  the  telephon:] 
consists  of  two  instruments,  a sender  and  ii 
receiver.  On  the  12th  inst.  both  these  were  a: 
the  Queen’s  Theatre,  so  that  both  could  be  esd 
amined,  and  tbe  wire  was  laid  across  to  thl 
Canterbury  Hall  and  back,  a distance  in  all  C! 
some  three  miles.  In  the  public  performanoee 
of  course,  tbe  sending  instrument  will  be  at  on 
place  and  the  receiver  at  the  other.  Let  us  ooi 
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eider  the  receiyer  first,  for  it  is  in  it  that  the 
greatest  novelty  of  the  instrument  consists.  The 
only  thing  visible  to  the  aadience  is  a large  dram- 
head  or  tambourine,  inside  which  is  stretched 
what  appears  to  be  a sheet  of  tissue  paper. 

The  sending  instrument  is  more  complicated. 
A number  of  tuning-forks,  sufficient  to  enable  a 
simple  tune  to  be  played  by  their  means,  are 
employed.  Each  of  these  has,  mounted  near  its 
end,  a small  electro-magnet,  worked  by  a battery, 
by  which  it  is  kept  iu  constant  vibration,  pre- 
cisely, to  take  a familiar  instance,  as  the  strike 
of  an  electric  bell  is  kept  going  when  the  button 
is  pressed  down.  The  vibrations  of  the  fork  are 
then  caused  to  make  and  break  a second  separate 
electric  circuit.  A number  of  keys,  one  for  each 
fork,  are  mounted  on  a key-board,  and  they  are 
manipulated  just  like  pianoforte  keys. 

Tho  experiment  last  week  was  not  wholly 
Bucoessful,  but  seemed  to  give  promise  of  a great 
result  by  and  by. 


WALTON  BRIDGE. 

The  trial  of  this  ease,  at  Maidstone,  raised 
the  question  as  to  the  liability  to  repair  the 
greater  part  of  the  bridge  or  bridge-way  between 
Shepperton,  in  Middlesex,  and  Walton-on-the- 
Thames,  in  Surrey,  and  it  was  of  some  interest 
from  the  antiquarian  character  of  the  facts  on 
which  it  depended,  and  which  went  back  to  a 
period  as  remote  as  the  invasion  of  the  country 
by  Julius  CsBsar.  It  was  a prosecution  by  the 
county  of  Surrey  against  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, for  not  repairing  that  part  of  the  bridge-way 
which  goes  over  a tract  of  low-lying  land  or 
marsh  on  the  southern  or  Surrey  side  of  the 
river,  which  Scrrey  contends  to  be  in  Mid- 
dlesex, while  Middlesex  insists  that  it  is  in 
Surrey.  The  spot  in  question,  over  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  bridge-way  extends,  is  called 
the  Cowey,  and  it  is  at  a part  of  the  river  where, 
as  Camden  showed,  Cmsar  passed  the  river,  the 
place  being  that  where  the  stakes  the  Britons 
fixed  in  the  stream  to  obstruot  him  were  found 
80  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Bede  (for  which  reason 
it  was  called  “ Cowey  Stakes  ”),  and  where  some 
of  them  continued  to  exist  down  to  our  own 
time.  The  Times  gives  a very  interesting  report 
of  the  case,  but  we  cannot  repeat  it. 

^ In  the  result,  the  jury  said, — We  find  that  the 
river  has  shifted  its  position,  and  that  it  once 
ran  under  the  bank  of  Oatlands  Park,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  what  the  width  of  the 
river  was  at  that  time,  or  where  the  middle  of 
the  stream  then  was  j and,  therefore,  we  fix  the 
bonndary  of  the  county  at  the  middle  point 
between  the  gravel  bank  on  the  south  and  the 
gravel  bank  on  the  north  side,  to  be  measured 
along  the  existing  road. 

The  learned  judge  upon  this  finding  directed 
the  verdict  to  be  entered  for  the  prosecution. 

The  practical  result  of  this  will  be,  that  the 
cost  of  repairing  the  bridge  will  be  pretty 
evenly  divided  between  the  two  counties,  one 
repairing  the  bridge  over  the  water-way,  and 
the  other  the  bridge  road  over  the  marsh  land 
called  “ The  Cowey.” 


THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  CITY  POLICE. 

Great  dissatisfaction  prevails  among  the 
members  of  the  City  of  London  police  force, 
on  account  of  what  they  deem  to  be  an  arbitrary 
rule  compelling  them  all  to  reside  within  the 
City  bonndary.  Some  few  weeks  ago  a petition 
■was  presented  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  (Col. 
Fraser),  in  which  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
arbitrary  character  of  this  rule,  and  praying  him, 

: 80  far  as  married  constables  were  concerned,  to 
permit  them  to  reside  in  the  metropolitan  area ; 
further,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  almost  daily 
I demolition  ofhouae  property  in  the  City  rendered 
I it  impossible  to  obtain  adequate  acoommodation, 

' whilst  the  rise  in  the  rents  put  them  entirely 
! beyond  the  reach  of  the  men.  To  this  request 
I the  ^Commissioner  replied  “ that  the  wives  and 
I families  of  the  married  officers  might  reside 
I wherever  they  chose,  but  in  the  event  of  their 
1 removing,  the  husband  must  reside  iu  the  single 
men’s  quarters  at  the  various  police-stations  in 
the  City.”  To  this  the  married  men  reply,  in 
effect,  “ Thank  yon  for  nothing,  for  if  we  avail 
ourselves  of  your  permission  to  do  that  which 
we  were  at  liberty  to  do  without  asking  you,  we 
shall  have  to  pay  double  rent.”  The  single  men 
in  the  force,  who  are  domiciled  in  the  station 
buildings  or  baiTacks,  complain  of  the  inadequacy 
and  unhealthinesa  of  the  apartments  they  have 
to  occupy,  and  allege  that  some  of  the  best  rooms 


in  the  newly-erected  buildings  are  monopolised 
by  effete  inspectors  who  have  seen  thirty  years’ 
service,  and  who  onght  to  be  pensioned  off.  A 
strike  is  threatened  by  the  men,  although  it  is 
hoped  that  by  appealing  from  the  decision  of  the 
Commissioner  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen  some 
amelioration  of  the  grievance  may  be  conceded. 


THE  FALL  OF  GIRDER  AT  FINSBURY 
PARK  STATION. 

Dr.  Hardwicke  has  held  an  inquiry,  at  the 
Islington  Vestry-hall,  as  to  the  death  of  James 
Henry  Essex,  aged  57,  of  42,  St.  Thomas’s-road, 
Finsbury  Park,  who  was  crushed  to  death  on 
Saturday  morning,  by  the  falling  of  a girder 
which  was  being  thrown  over  the  Seven  Sisters- 
road  railway-bridge,  for  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company,  by  Messrs.  Pitts  & Sinner,  of 
Stanningley,near  Leeds,  the  contractors.  During 
Friday  night  wooden  piers  were  erected  in  the 
road,  and  the  girder  was  successfully  raised  to 
its  position  by  means  of  hydraulic  power,  when  by 
some  means  or  other  it  toppled  over  and  fell  into 
the  roadway,  killing  deceased  on  the  spot,  and 
fearfully  injuring  another  person. 

Mr.  JobnaoD,  chief  engineer  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  said  the  girder  was  over  20  tons  in  weight,  and 
was  being  placed  in  its  position  in  the  usual  manner.  He 
had  the  greatest  coniidence  in  the  contractors,  who  had 
built  a large  number  of  bridges  without  any  fatal  accident, 
He  thought  the  contractors  had  done  what  was  for  the 
best,  but  people  were  always  wise  after  the  event. 

Mr.  W.  Pitts,  who  had  ohargeofthe  work,  in  auswerto 
^aestiona,  detailed  the  method  adopted  to  get  the  girder 
into  its  place.  The  girder  having  been  raised  to  its  place 
the  danger  was  supposed  to  be  passed,  and  he  could  not 
account  for  the  occurrence  except  on  the  snpposition  that 
the  “jack,”  on  which  the  south  end  rested,  had  given  way 
and  had  lowered. 

Matthew  Pitts,  one  of  the  contractors,  who  was  on  the 
spot  at  the  time  of  the  aooident,  also  tendered  evidence 
in  explanation,  stating  that  his  firm  had  bnilt  hnndveds 
of  bridges,  and  had  raised  girders  75  tons  in  weight,  hy 
pursniog  the  exact  method  adopted  in  this  case.  He 
spoke  from  twenty-two  years’  experience.  They  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  stop  tho  traffic.  The  girder  was 
propped  up  on  either  side  to  the  time  of  the  occurrence. 
Tho  props,  however,  were  only  a precaution. 

Mr.  Cormaek,  surveyor  of  the  parish  roads,  said  that 
on  a former  occasion  of  placing  girders  application  was 
made  to  erect  ecafi'olding.  On  the  ground  of  public 
safety  he  thought  the  traffic  shoold  have  been  stopped. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence. 

The  Jury  conanlted  for  a considerable  time,  and  then 
agreed  to  a verdict  of  “ Accidental  death,"  with  a recom- 
luondation  that  in  all  future  works  of  a similar  descrip- 
tion the  trafic  should  be  wholly  suspended  until  the  girder 
was  safely  fixed,  and  that  the  girder  should  be  supported 
in  the  centre 


TENDER  IRREGULARITIES. 

EALMOUTH  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

A MEETIKG  of  the  Falmouth  School  Board  was 
held  on  tho  9th  iust.  Present— Messrs.  G.  H. 
Fox  (chairman),  Truacott,  Lean,  Rundell,  Car- 
lyon,  and  Hicks.  At  a previous  meeting  of  the 
Board,  the  tenders  for  the  erection  of  a school 
at  Webber’s-hill  were  opened.  Mr.  Roberts's 
price  was  1,9691.;  Messrs.  Giver’s,  1,9191,5  aiid 
Mr.  Halligey’s,  who  worded  his  tender  merely  as 
an  estimate,  1,4551.  The  Board  was  scarcely 
satisfied  to  receive  Mr.  Halligey’s  as  a legal 
tender,  but  it  was  proposed  to  accept  it,  and  the 
clerk  was  instructed  to  see  Mr.  Halligey  to  sign 
the  necessary  form  to  forward  to  the  Educational 
Department.  On  the  clerk  seeing  Mr.  Halligey, 
it  was  ascertained  that  his  son  (in  the  father’s 
absence)  had  worded  his  supposed  tender  as  an 
estimate  purposely,  and  on  his  going  through  it 
he  proposed  to  amend  it  by  making  it  1,7871. 
At  the  meeting  this  tender  was  received,  but 
one  or  two  members  were  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Halligey’s  tender  ought  not  now  to  be  con^ 
sidered.  After  some  discussion  it  was  agreed 
to  ask  Messrs.  Giver,  and  in  the  event  of  their 
refusing,  to  ask  Mr.  Roberts,  if  they  would  re- 
consider  their  figures,  and  see  if  they  could  not 
do  the  work  at  Mr.  Halligey’s  price. 

We  quite  agree  with  the  editor  of  the  TFesf 
Briton,  who  points  out,  in  an  excellent  leading 
article,  the  irregularity  and  injustice  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Board “ It  must  be 
obvious  to  every  person  in  business,”  says  the 
writer,  “ that  if  public  bodies  were  to  treat 
tradesmen  in  this  way  often,  there  would  be  an 
end  to  tendering.  In  the  first  place,  it  costs  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  trouble,  and  even  expense, 
to  get  out  an  estimate,  and  in  the  next  there  is 
intense  competition.  Just  now  materials  and 
wages  are  so  high  that  there  is  very  little  margin 
left  for  profit.  It  is  most  essential  that  public 
business  should  be  transacted  in  the  most 
straightforward  and  honourable  manner,  espe- 
cially in  municipal  institutions,  else  all  conS- 
dence  will  be  lost  in  them,  and  we  hope  the 
example  of  the  Falmouth  School  Board  will 


never  be  followed  by  any  other  body  in  the 
conntry.” 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  both  Messrs. 
Giver  and  Mr.  Roberts  have  declined  the  offer, 
or  to  make  any  abatement.  The  only  proper 
course  open  to  the  Board  is  to  accept  Messrs- 
Glver’s  original  tender. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Falkirk. — The  journeymen  slaters  in  Falkirk 
and  vicinity  struck  work  a few  days  ago  for  an 
advance  of  ^d.  per  hour.  The  wage  paid  was 
8d.  per  hour. 

Keighley. — The  Bradford  Observer  is  informed 
that  a meeting  of  the  master  builders  of  Keighley 
was  held  on  the  Srdinsb.  to  discuss  the  action  of 
the  masons  and  labourers  of  that  town,  who  have 
struck  work  for  au  increase  of  wages,  and  after 
giving  it  their  careful  consideration,  they  unani. 
monaly  refused  to  grant  the  advance  asked  for, 
and  adjourned  the  meeting  to  that  day  fort- 
night. 

Olasgovj.— The  strike  and  look-out  of  ship, 
carpenters  and  joiners  at  Glasgow  still  con- 
tinues. The  Glasgow  correspondent  of  the  John 
O'Groat  Journal  says  : — ” The  Dutch  carpenters 
brought  here  a few  weeks  ago,  may  be  said  to  be 
actually  incarcerated.  They  are  completing  a 
vessel  in  one  of  the  yards  on  the  Clyde;  and 
for  this  purpose,  to  avoid  contact  with  the 
‘strikers,’  are  never  allowed  outside  the  yard 
gates.  The  men  are  working  Dutch  hours,  from 
five  a.m.  to  seven  p.m.  at  7d.  per  hour.  It  is 
said  that  their  workmanship  is  quite  up  to  the 
mark ; but  that  they  believe  in  being  slow  and 
sure.  About  the  laying  of  a plank,  there  is 
generally  much  talk.  The  time  they  spend  in 
planning  the  execution  of  a thingwould  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  Scotchmen  in  doing  it ; hence 
it  is  said  that  a Clyde  carpenter  will  do  as  much 
work  as  two  of  the  Dutchmen.” 

Edinburgh. — At  a meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
painters  on  the  14th  inst.  an  investigation  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Manchester  Alliance  of  Painters 
reported  that  it  was  hopeless  to  continue  the 
strike,  and  intimated  that  the  support  of  the 
Alliance  would  be  withdrawn.  The  men  had 
struck  work  for  an  increase  of  id.  an  hour,  and 
the  Alliance  had  expended  3501.  in  their  support. 
The  meeting  resolved  to  terminate  the  strike, 
which  baa  continued  six  weeks. 

Westoii.super.Mare.—The  master  builders  and 
contractors  throughout  the  Weston-super-Mare 
district  have  conceded  the  demands  of  the 
labourers  for  a general  advance  of  2s.  6d.  per 
week,  and  a reduction  of  one  hour’s  labour  on 
Saturdays,  making  the  men’s  wages  11.  2s.  4d. 
for  a working  week  of  fifty-six  hours  and  a half. 
Several  hundred  labourers  have  now  resumed 
work. 

Darlington. — The  operative  plumbers  of  Dar- 
lington  have  waited  upon  the  masters  and  inti, 
mated  their  wiiliugnesa  to  resume  work  on  the 
masters’  terms,  thus  withdrawing  all  claims 
made  by  the  men  in  Getober  last.  The  strike, 
which  has  lasted  upwards  of  nine  months,  is  now 
settled. 

Manchesier.~Ab  the  Manchester  City  Police 
Court,  John  Yates,  James  S.  Murohie,  and  Thos, 
Phillips,  oflicials  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Carpenter  and  Joiners’  Union,  were  charged  on 
remand,  with  causing  an  obstruction  at  the 
London-road  Station  on  the  16th  ult.,  and  inti- 
midating  certain  workmen  who  had  arrived  in 
Manobester  to  take  the  place  of  others  on  strike. 
The  latter  charge  was  withdrawn,  and  for  the 
former  offence  Mr.  Headlam  fined  Phillips  31. 
aad  kates  and  Murohie  If  each,  or  one  month’s 
imprisonment.  The  money  was  paid. 

A County  Court  Judge  on  Strikes  and  How  to 
Avoid  them.—Ur.  Smith,  Q.C..  judge  of  the 
Madeley  County  Court,  in  giving  judgment  in 
some  petty  undefended  cases,  remarked  that  the 
present  state  of  trade  was  most  deplorable,  but 
he  hoped  that  a revival  would  take  place.  He 
had  upon  other  occasions  expressed  his  own 
opinions  upon  the  subject,  and  had  suggested  a 
remedy  for  the  causes  which  had  produced  it. 
The  cause  of  the  present  depression  was  un- 
doubtedly the  fluctuations  consequent  upon  the 
high  rate  of  wages  which  prevailed  a short 
time  ago.  Men  seemed  to  think  that  they  had 
only  to  make  sufficient  noise  and  demand 
higher  wages  to  obtain  them.  They  sent  up 
the  price  of  labour,  and  drove  the  iron  trade 
out  of  England  to  Belgium  and  other  places, 
and  the  coal  trade  being  in  a measure  de- 
pendent on  that  of  iron,  shared  in  the  depres- 
Sion.  He  some  time  ago  pointed  out  to  the 
Government  and  also  to  the  influential  em- 
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ployers  of  laboor  who  approved  of  the  sag- 
geetion,  a scheme  which  he  believed  woald 
have  the  effect  of  preventiog  such  a disordered 
state  of  things,  and  obviate  strikes,  which  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  evil.  His  plan  was  to  oon- 
struct  a court,  at  which  both  masters  and  men 
should  be  represented,  and  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  trade  stated  by  able  men.  Saoh 
tribunals  should  have  the  power  to  fix  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  labour  and  of  enforcing  it,  and  not 
more  than  two  men  should  be  allowed  to  meet 
and  conspire  to  alter  that  price.  A legal  vent 
would  thus  be  given  for  a statement  and  dis- 
cussion of  views  on  both  sides  as  regarded  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  labour  of  all  kinds;  no  one 
should  pay  more  and  no  one  should  reoeive  and 
pay  less.  At  present  it  was  not  so  much  a 
question  of  right  as  one  of  might — might  on  the 
part  of  either  men  or  masters,  and  the  latter 
being  capitalists,  capital  in  the  long  run  bad  the 
best  of  it.  The  standard  being  fixed  in  the  way 
be  suggested,  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  depart 
from  it.  He  hoped  sincerely  that  better  times 
would  dawn,  and  believed  that  the  iron  and  ooal 
trade  would  come  back  to  this  country,  and  he 
trusted  more  dieoretion  would  be  exercised  in  not 
doing  that  which  may  drive  them  away. 


DISREGARD  OF  AN  INJUNCTION. 

DE  BOLLA  V.  TEAPE. 

This  was  an  action  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  (Chancery  Division)  by  a restaurant 
keeper  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  raising  a 
certain  wall  adjoining  his  premises  above  a 
certain  height.  An  injunotion  was  granted  on 
the  30th  of  April  to  stop  the  bnilding. 

Mr.  Higgins,  Q.C.,  now  moved  to  commit  Mr. 
Bracher,  the  builder,  for  contempt,  in  continuing 
the  building,  notwithstanding  the  injunotion. 

Mr.  Glasse,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Field  appeared  for 
tbe  defendant. 

The  Vice  Chancellor  decided  that  Mr.  Bracher 
had  disobeyed  the  order  of  the  Court ; but  as 
the  plaintiff  did  not  press  for  his  committal  to 
prison,  he  should  merely  order  him  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  motion. 


INCORRECT  QUANTITIES. 

A CASE  of  some  interest  was  tried  before 
Mr.  Serjeant  Peteradorff,  at  the  Bideford  County 
Court,  on  the  9th  inat.,  when  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
architectural  carver,  of  Exeter,  sued  Mr.  Frank 
Squires,  statuary,  of  Bideford,  for  SI.,  the 
balance  of  61.  lOs.  for  work  done. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  in  June 
of  last  year  defendant  wrote  plaintiff  asking  him 
what  he  would  oarve  four  finiala  12  in.  square 
and  a few  bosses  in  Bath  stone  for  at  his  yard. 
Plaintiff  agreed  to  do  these  for  SI.  10s.,  and  the 
work  being  pressing,  sent  at  the  defendant’s 
request  a couple  of  men  immediately  to  Bideford 
to  do  it.  The  stones  were  then  found  to  be 
much  in  excess  of  the  sizes  quoted,  and  in  due 
course  a bill  for  61.  lOs.  was  sent  in.  This  de- 
fendant declined  to  pay,  ailegiog  that  21.  lOs. 
was  the  price  agreed. 

Mr,  Tenus  ’Willmott  deposed  tbat  he  was  a foreman  in 
Mr  ilems's  emploT.  He  received  instructions  to  go  to 
Bidoford  to  do  half  a dozen  tiniala  12  in.  square.  The 
linials  Mr.  Squires  gave  him  to  do  measured  respectively 
on  each.— lit.  4in.  V 1 ft- 10  : 3 ft.  6 in.  by  1 ft.  7 in.  ; 

1 ft.  10  in.  by  1 ft.  7 in.  ; and  three  more  1 ft.  10  in.  by 
1 ft  4 in.  He  pointed  out  the  descrepauoies  in  size  to  de- 
fendant, who  promised  if  they  were  found  to  be  in  excess 
to  pay  any  fair  charge. 

Sebastian  Lucas,  also  in  the  employ  of  the  plaintiff, 
corroborated  this,  and  stated  further,  that  he  “subbed” 
21.  10s.  on  account,  and  his  companion  If.  from  Mr. 
Squires  a day  or  two  prior  to  the  work  being  completed. 

Defendant  maintained  that  a barpin  was  a bargain, 
and  argued  that  although  the  finials  might  have  been 
larger  than  the  12  in.  ho  specified,  yet,  in  carving  a foot 
or  two  of  excess  stone  was  nothing  worth  speaking  of. 

The  Judge  said  it  was  evident  from  the  bare  fact  that 
defendant  “subbed”  plaintiff’s  men  31.  10s.  before  the 
work  was  completed  tbat  he  could  not  have  been  under 
tbe  impression  that  that  snm  was  to  defray  all  expenses. 
Evidence  had  proved  plaintili'had  actually  paid  in  wages 
tbe  whole  of  tbe  sum  now  claimed  less  14a.  or  15s.,  end 
he  considered  the  bill  an  exceptionally  moderate  one. 
He  gave  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  full  amouat  and  all 
costs. 


A Natural  Bridge,  eaid  to  be  far  more 
wonderful  than  that  in  Virginia,  is  reported  to 
have  been  recently  discovered  iu  Elliot  county, 
Kentucky.  It  is  of  solid  stone,  in  form  a magni- 
ficent  arch,  162  ft.  long,  and  15  ft.  wide  at  the 
top,  the  river,  the  Little  Chaney,  rolling  100  ft. 
below.  Fifty  yards  above  tbe  bridge  is  a water- 
fall,  60  ft.  high,  and  the  view  from  the  bridge  ia 
said  to  be  extremely  beantiful. 


GROUNDLESS  CHARGE  AGAINST  A 
CIVIL  ENGINEER. 

At  the  Berkeley  Petty  Sessions,  Mr.  William 
Fontaine  Bruff,  of  Sharpness  and  Lydney,  civil 
engineer,  who  has  been  engaged  superintending 
the  construction  of  the  Severn  Bridge  Railway 
approaches,  surrendered  to  his  bail  to  answer 
a summons  charging  him  with  having,  at  tbe 
pariah  of  Berkeley,  feloniously  stolen  certain 
moneys  of  John  Brown,  of  Maida-vale,  Middlesex, 
gentleman. 

The  case  was  originally  before  the  court  on  Wednesdav, 
June  20tb.  Mr.  Algernon  Tathnm,  of  the  firm  of  W. 
Tathum  & Sons,  London,  appeared  in  support  of  the  sum- 
mons; and  Mr.  Cooper,  of  the  firm  of  Cooper  & Cara, 
London,  represented  Mr.  Bruff. 

Mr.  Tathum  said  that  at  the  preliminary  examination 
Mr.  Tibbita  appeared  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Brown,  but  since 
then  changea  had  been  made,  and  he  (Mr.  Tathum)  now 
represented  Mr.  Brown.  He  had  gone  into  the  matter 
thoroughly,  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

Erosecution  ought  never  to  have  been  instituted.  He 
elieved  tbe  accounts  between  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Bruff 
had  been  muddled  up  together.  He  believed  the  criminal 
charge  could  not  be  auatained,  and  he  begged  to  retire 
from  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Cooper  said  a very  serious  charge  had  been 
brought  against  bis  client,  and  it  was  one  that  never 
ought  to  have  been  brought,  and  he  gave  a most  unquali- 
fied denial  to  it. 

Mr.  Scott  (magistrates’  clerk)  observed  that  he  had 
read  through  the  depositions  and  the  papers  tbat  had  been 
put  in,  and  he  could  not  see  the  slightest  evidence  of 
felonious  intent. 

Tbe  summons  was  then  withdrawn,  and  the  parties  left 
the  court. 


CASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

EXEMPTION  OF  BAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

At  Greenwich  PoHoe-oourt,  Mr.  John  Shaw, 
manager  and  eeoretary  to  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  Company,  was  sommoned  for  a contra- 
vention of  the  Metropolitan  Boilding  Act,  in 
having  erected  a building  as  stabling,  erected 
partly  of  wood  and  open,  and  not  of  brick, 
stone,  or  some  incombustible  material.  Mr. 
Colman,  from  the  solicitor’s  department  of  the 
Company,  attended. 

The  complaint  bad  been  made  by  Mr.  Tabberer,  the 
snrveyor  for  the  Greenwich  district,  and  the  sommonshad 
been  adjourned  for  the  magistrate  to  view  the  structure 
previously  to  giving  judgment.  It  was  given  in  evidence 
that  for  several  years  past  Mr.  Munyard,  a cab  proprietor, 
had  been  in  occupation  of  a wooden  structure  in  an 
enclosed  yard  at  the  Greenwich  terminus,  but  that  on  the 
extension  of  the  line  to. Woolwich,  now  nearly  completed, 
the  old  station  bad  been  demolished  as  well  as  the  old 
yard,  and  tbe  stabling  used  in  the  old  yard  removed  to 
other  land  near  the  new  station,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
Mr.  Munyard  to  provide_proper  cab  facilities  for  the 
accommodation  of  passengers.  In  opposition  to  tbe 
Company's  claim  of  exemption,  two  cases  heard  at  the 
Hammersmith  and  the  Thames  Police  Courts  were  put  iu, 
where  the  magistrates  (Mr.  Bridge  and  Mr.  Lushington) 
had  decided  against  the  two  railway  companies.  In  the 
Hammersmith  case,  the  buildings  complained  of  were 
the  erection  of  thirty  houses  for  the  dwellings  of  railway 
servants,  and  the  other  of  a wharf,  being  let  by  tbe  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company  to  a coal  merchant  as  a depot, 
from  the  sale  of  which  coals  a profit  was  made  by  the 
holder. 

Mr.  Balgny  said  ho  had  viewed  the  stabling  iu  question, 
and  recognised  it  as  the  old  building  be  bad  seen  lor  some 
time  in  tbe  old  yard.  In  the  cases  cited  the  houses  and 
the  wharf  did  not  add  to  the  development  of  railway  traflic, 
and  it  came  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act ; but  the  pro- 
viding of  cab  accommodation,  which  was  carried  on  at 
many  railway  stations,  facilitated  such  traffic, _ and  he 
shoold  dismiss  the  summons,  formally  adjourning  such 
judgment  for  a week  for  tbe  district  surveyor  to  consult 
the  authorities  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and 
to  make  an  appeal  against  such  decision. 


NEW  FONTS. 

Worcester. — A new  font  has  been  erected  in 
Sfc.  Andrew’s  Church,  Worcester,  in  memory  of 
the  lateAlderman  Webb.  It  is  of  Caen  stone, with 
devices  carved  thereon  of  a dove,  ornamental 
cross,  emblem  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  sacred 
monogram.  Marble  oolnmns,  with  carved  capi- 
tals and  ornamental  bases,  support  it.  The  font 
was  designed  by  Mr.  W-  Forsyth,  and  executed 
on  his  premises. 

Dungannon. — A memorial  font  (designed  by 
Mr.  Butterfield,  architect),  standing  5 ft.  high 
from  the  base,  has  just  been  placed  in  St.  Ann’s 
Church,  Dungannon.  It  is  composed  of  eleven 
different  kinds  of  marble, — Irish,  English,  and 
foreign,  and  also  of  Scotch.  The  bowl  (upon 
which  there  ia  an  oak  cover)  is  octagonal.  The 
eight  panels  all  vary  in  design,  and  the  figures 
between  each  are  carved.  At  tbe  top  there  is 
the  following  lettering  made  with  Lieva  marble : — 
“ To  the  glory  of  God, — the  beloved  Memory  of 
Granville  Henry  Sbaart,Earlof  Ranfurly.”  The 
bowl  ia  supported  by  a die  and  eight  columns 
(the  green  being  Galway  marble).  The  lower  or 
kneeling  step  is  of  Aberdeen  granite ; next  there 
is  one  of  white  marble.  The  font  was  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Henry  Poole  & Son,  of  Westminster. 
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Brighton. — A font  is  about  to  be  placed  in  1 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  Brighton,  in  memory  of  the  I 
late  iacumbent  (the  Rev.  Thomas  Cook,  M.A.),  i 
At  the  cost  of  Mrs.  Cook.  The  font,  which  has  i 
been  desisned  by  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  jnn.,  will  I 
be  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  corresponding  with  i 
that  of  the  church.  Messrs.  Bennett,  of  tbe  ; 
Lewes-road,  Brighton,  have  been  entrusted  with  : 
the  work,  and  they  have  secured  a block  of  i 
Sussex  marble,  dug  out  of  the  Lanfields  estate  } 
at  Petworth,  and  weighing  nearly  five  tons. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Kirkdale. — Tbe  foundation-stone  of  a new  t 
ohnroh  in  the  district  of  St.  Mary’s,  Kirkdale,  : 
dedicated  to  St.  Athanasius,  was  held  on  tbe  » 
25th  ult.,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Brown,  M.P.  The  site,  ; 
which  has  been  given  by  tbe  Earl  of  Derby,  who  : 
has  also  promised  1,0(}0L  towards  the  endow-  ^ 
ment  fund,  is  at  tbe  junction  of  Fountains-road  i 
and  Fonthills-road.  The  oost,  exolusive  of  the  i 
boundary-walls,  will  be  6,0001.  The  plans  have  i 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  Sumners,  architect.  * 
The  bnilding  will  accommodate  750  persons  on  ^ 
the  ground-floor,  and  will  consist  of  nave,  82  ft.  . 
long  by  31  ft.  wide,  north  and  sonth  aisles,  north  ; 
transept,  chancel,  26  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  wide,  ;,i 
minister’s  vestry,  choir  vestry,  and  organ-  j 
chamber.  Tbe  church  will  be  built  of  the  local  i. 
red  sandstone  in  shoddies,  with  worked  dressings,  i 
the  style  of  arohiteoture  being  Geometric  Gothic  •. 
of  a simple  character.  Provision  has  been  made  < 
for  a spire  and  tower  to  be  added  at  a futnre  < 
time.  The  bnilder  is  Mr.  James  Leslie,  Bootle. 

Beverley. — The  memorial  - stone  of  a new  i 
church  was  laid  at  Boverley  on  the  29t.h  ult.  t 
by  the  Dowager  Lady  Wolverton.  The  late  % 
Lord  Wolverton  in  his  will  bequeathed  the  sum  t 
of  5,OOOZ.  towards  the  oost  of  the  erection  of  a 4 
church  in]  memory  of  bis  son,  Richard  Rivera-  4 
i dale  Glyn,  who  died  at  Arden  in  1859.  To  that  . 
sum  Lady  Wolverton  has  added  2,000i.  from  her  i 
own  fuods.  The  new  church  will  be  erected  % 
near  the  site  of  the  old  one,  tbe  ground  having  ^ 
been  obtained  in  exchange  for  that  on  which  the  i 
ancient  edifice  stood.  Tbe  style  of  architecture  « 
chosen  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Crowther,  of  Manchester,  i 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the  i 
plana,  ia  Geometric  Gothic.  The  exterior  walls  i 
will  be  built  of  Whitby  stone  with  Bradford  ij 
stone  dressings  j while  tbe  interior  walls  are  to 
be  faced  with  red  brick.  The  church  is  to  con-  j 
aist  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  two  vestries, 
— one  for  the  clergy  and  another  for  the  choir, — j 
organ-chamber,  chancel,  narthex,  and  a porch  at  i 
the  south  end.  This  porch  will  be  aarmounted  i 
by  a tower  and  a spire,  which  will  have  an  alti-  i 
tude  of  175  ft.  The  total  length  of  the  churoh,  : 
exolusive  of  the  narthex,  is  101  ft.  8 in.,  the 
width  of  the  nave  and  aisles  being  48  ft.  The 
dimensions  of  the  chancel  are  38  ft.  by  23  ft.  I 
6 in.  The  present  contract,  which  is  let  to  Mr.  c 
A.  Richardson,  of  Beverley,  does  not  include  the  i 
construction  of  the  spire,  but  the  tower  will  be  i 
erected,  and  will  be  finished  with  four  pinnacles.  I 
The  seats  will  be  open  benches  of  pitch  pine,  and 
accommodation  will  be  provided  for  300  persons.  , 
Mr.  Dickinson  is  clerk  of  the  works.  The  cost  of 
erecting  so  much  of  the  present  churoh  as  is  now  ' 
contemplated  will  be  8,000Z. 

Guyhirn.  — The  memorial-stone  of  a new  ^ 
church  at  Guyhirn  has  been  laid.  The  site,  , 
which  has  been  given  by  the  Vicar  of  Wisbech, 
is  only  a few  minutes’  walk  from  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Bridge.  In  digging  for  the  : 
foundation  a quantity  of  atone  was  found,  and  it 
is  believed  tbat  the  site  was  once  occupied  by  a i 
church  which  ia  said  to  have  existed  in  Guyhirn 
more  than  300  years  ago.  The  new  chnroh  will  ' 
be  built  in  the  Early  Gothic  style,  and  will  con.  ; 
sist  of  a nave  and  chancel,  the  transept  forming  ; 
the  vestry  on  one  side,  and  having  seats  for 
children  on  the  other.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  is  the  ' 
architect.  The  estimated  cost  is  3,150Z.  The  ' 
length  of  the  building  from  east  to  west  will  be  ' 
85  ft. ; tbe  width  will  be  25  ft.  across  the  nave, 
and  47  ft.  across  the  transept.  The  material  ! 
nsed  will  be  white  Whittlesey  brick,  with  stone  I 
weatherings.  There  is  to  be  a turret  with  three  i 
bells.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  W.  Girling  & i 
Son,  of  Wisbech. 


Art  Exhibition  at  Bradford. — Two  of  the 
rooms  inManningham  Hall,  Bradford,  have  been 
set  apart  for  the  Bradford  Art  Society’s  Exhibi- 
tion, which  has  j ust  been  opened.  The  exhibition 
contains  about  170  different  works,  mostly 
water-colour  drawings,  many  of  them  the  work 
of  amatenre. 
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“SCIENIIFIC  PHILANTHROPY 

(LIMITED).” 

A SUGGESTIVE  oommentoTy  on  whafc  has 
recently  been  eaid  inonr  columns  and  elsewhere 
as  to  the  management  of  Artigaos’,  L'lbourers’, 
and  General  Dwellings  Company  is  afforded  by 
recent  proceedings  at  the  Bow.street  Police- 
oonrt,  where  William  Swindlehurst,  the  secre- 
tary and  manager  of  the  company,  and  Edward 
Saffery,  described  as  an  estate  agent,  of  Essex- 
street,  Strand,  have  thrice  appeared,  charged  on 
warrants,  before  Mr.  Vaughan,  with  inspiring 
to  defraud  the  shareholders  of  the  Artisans’, 
Labourers’,  and  General  Dwellings  Company  tf 
the  sum  of  3O,000Z.  In  the  hrst  instance,  Mr. 
Douglas  Straight  prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the 
jomraittee  of  investigation  appointed  by  the 
jompany,  and  Mr.  Poland  appeared  for  the  de- 
fendant Swindlehurst. 

Mr.  Straight,  in  opening  the  case,  said  it  was 
recently  fonnd  necessary  to  appoint  aoommittee 
)f  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the  company, 
[fc  then  appeared  that  the  defendants, — Saffery 
icting  as  “middle  man,’’ or  intermediate  ven. 
lor, — had  contrived  to  defraud  the  company  in 
he  following  manner: — The  company,  whose 
>bject  was  to  purchase  estates  for  dwellings  for 
he  poor,  had  paid  28,OOOL  for  the  Shaftesbury 
Park  Estate,  when  only  25,000L  had  been  really 
•eceived  for  the  same;  48,000i.  for  the  Cann 
lall  Estate,  when  only  35,OOOL  had  been  re- 
vived : making  a difference  of  13, COOL  A dif. 
erence  of  17,000i.  was  made  also  in  respect  to 
he  sale  of  a third  estate.  These  moneys,  it  was 
lleged,  had  been  participated  in  by  the  defend- 
nts,  and  Swindlehurst  suddenly  resigned  his 
ppointraent,  and  made  preparations,  it  was 
eiieved,  for  absconding.  Evidenco  in  sup- 
ott  of  the  charge  having  been  given  by  the 
Ion.  Evelyn  Ashley,  M.P.  (one  of  the  oom- 
littee  of  investigation),  and  by  Mr.  John  Morris 
af  the  firm  of  Ashurst,  Morris,  & Co.),  the  case 
'as  remanded,  the  magistrate  agreeing  to  accept 
ail  to  the  amount  of  two  sureties  in  5001.  for 
ich  of  the  prisoners. 

At  the  adjourned  hearing  of  the  case  on  the 
3th  inst.,  Mr.  G.  Lewis,  who  now  attended  for 
le  prosecution,  said  some  additional  facts  of 
feat  importauce  would  be  disclosed  in  this 
quiry,  bat  he  proposed,  on  the  present  occasion, 

' deal  exclusively  with  the  purobaae  of  what 
as  called  the  Queen’s  Park  Estate,  in  the  Harrow- 
ad,  which  was  offered  for  sale  by  the  Messrs, 
river,  the  well-known  auctioneers,  in  April, 
174-.  Toe  property  was  divided  into  five  lots, 
it  only  one  lot  (lot  2)  was  sold.  Subsequently 
sgotiations  were  commenced  by  Saffery  for 
e purchase  of  the  other  lots,  ou  behalf,  as  he 
presented,  of  “ a building  society.”  Agree- 
ents  were  made  for  the  purchase  of  lots  3,  4, 
id  5,  on  condition  that  the  purchasers  of  lot  2 
lessrs.  Kelly)  would  surrender  tle'r  interest 
ereio,  which  they  consented  to  do  for  a sum 
4.000Z.  beyond  the  amount  of  their  purchase, 
1,0001.  Saffery  was,  for  obvious  reasons’ 
presented  as  the  equitable  purchaser,  although 
' contract  existed  to  show  the  fact,  and 
e largo  profits  made  by  the  re-sale  of  the 
tate  to  the  Artisans’  Company  would  be  traced 
the  possession  of  the  two  defendant.',  and,  he 
gretted  to  add,  to  one  of  the  directors  of ’the 
tnpany,  one  of  the  500L  bank-notes  paid 
ving  been  paid  into  his  banking  account.  It 
mid  be  tbns  seen  that  the  secretary  of  the 
mpony,  who  was  paid  a salary  of  500L  a year 
protect  the  interests  of  the  undertaking,  had 
en  a party  to  the  appropriation  of  more  than 
tOOZ.— that  being  the  amount  of  difference  be- 
een  the  price  actually  paid  to  the  owners  of 
3 property  (All  Souls’  College,  Oxford)  and 
it  charged  to  the  company— a further  deoep- 
n having  been  practised  by  another  officer  in 
) false  valuation  of  the  same. 

Vlr.  Robert  Collier  Driver,  the  well-known 
Jtioneer  and  land  agent,  of  Whitehall-place, 

1 Mr.  Charles  Needham  Longcroft,  the  solicitor 
the  company,  having  given  evidence  for  the 
'Secution,  the  ease  was  again  adjourned,  the 
giatrate  increasing  the  bail  of  Swindlehnrst 
two  sureties  in  1,5001.  each,  and  himself  in 
301.  The  same  bail  as  before  for  Saffery  was 
en,  viz  , two  sureties  in  5001. 

'he  case  came  on  for  hearing  again  on  Wed- 
day  last,  when  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
lectors,  Dr.  Baxter  Langley,  was  charged  on  a 
Tant  with  participating  in  the  fraud.  Mr. 
ns  said  that  since  the  last  occasion  Dr. 
igley  had  been  charged  with  conspiring  with 
other  defendants  to  defraud,  and  also  with 
ing,  as  a director  of  a public  company,  re- 


ceived  property  for  his  own  interest.  Out  of  the 
money  received  for  the  Queen’s  Park  Estate  a 
certain  sum  had  been  received  by  Dr.  Langley, 
whether  from  Mr.  Saffery  or  Mr.  Swindlehurst, 
it  could  not  be  said  ; but  a 5001.  note  bad  been 
(raced  to  Dr.  Langley,  who  had  also  possessed 
himself  of  1001.,  whether  from  Mr.  Saffery  or 
not  could  not  bo  said.  Mr.  Lewis  said  it  would 
be  shown  that  certain  notes  received  from  the 
Cann  Hall  Estate  had  been  paid  by  Dr.  Langley 
into  his  bankers.  Dr.  Langley,  as  the  paid  chair- 
man of  the  company,  could  not  have  honestly 
received  back  portions  of  the  money.  Mr. 
Langley  resigned  his  chairmanship  a few  days 
ago,  with  other  directors. 

After  voluminous  evidence  had  been  tendered 
in  support  of  the  charge,  the  case  was  adjourned, 
the  same  bail  as  ou  the  last  occasion  being  taken 
for  Swindlehurst  and  Saffery,  and  one  surety  of 
5001.  for  Dr.  Langley. 


ST.  JAMES’S,  MOORE  PARK,  FULHAM. 

ROAD. 

On  Saturday  last  the  new  obanoel  lately  added 
to  this  church  was  consecrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London. 

Seven  years  ago,  when  the  church  was  erected, 
funds  could  be  provided  adequate  ouly  to  the 
building  of  the  body  of  the  church,  leaving  the 
chancel,  organ-chamber,  &o.,  to  be  added  when 
means  could  be  acquired.  Since  that  time,  the 
vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Denny,  has  been  untiring 
in  his  efforts  to  oonsnmmate  his  good  work,  and 
Saturday  saw  the  realisation  of  hia  wishes. 

The  chancel,  apsidal  in  form,  is  from  the 
drawings  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  and  forma  an 
elegant  adjunct  to  the  church,  which  was  origi- 
nally designed  by  Mr.  Butterfield.  The  ctrved 
work  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis, 
and  the  mural  decoration,  which  is  Tory  success- 
ful, has  been  carried  out  by  amateurs  of  the 
neighbourhood,  the  least  indefatigable  of  whom 
certainly  not  being  Mrs.  Denny  herself. 

Five  stained. glsss  memorial  windows,  by 
Messrs.  Pepper,  have  been  added, — three  at  the 
cost  of  the  vicar,  and  the  other  two  by  one 
member  of  big  congregation.  We  may  add, 
personally  knowing  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
funds  locally  for  this  purpose,  that  although  the 
work  is  completed  a heavy  debt  remains,  and  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  disposed  to 
assist  in  its  liquidation,  we  ivill  simply  suggest 
that  Mr.  Denny's  Vioarage  adjoins  his  church. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

^ iSneinfon..— An  extension  of  the  Soeioton 
National  Sohoola  baa  been  opened.  Mr.  J. 
Trueman  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Vickers  the 
builder  of  the  extension,  which  is  calculated  to 
accommodate  300  boys,  and  has  coat  l,200h 
The  land  was  the  gift  of  Earl  Manvers.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  new  department  is  a special 
class-room,  set  apart  for  middle-class  education. 
There  is  no  provision  for  girls,  who  are  retained 
in  the  old  aohools.  The  old  boys’  schools  are 
now  applied  for  the  infants.  The  original  schools 
were  erected  for  600  children,  and  thus  accom- 
modate  900,  with  the  addition. 

Bradford.— Tho  trustees  of  Eastbrook  Chipel 
are  now  engaged  in  erecting  new  day  and  Sunday 
schools,  in  place  of  those  which  now  stand  in 
Chapel-street,  Leeds-road.  The  new  buildings 
will  be  upon  an  extensive  scale.  Only  a small 
portion  of  the  site  of  the  present  school  premises 
will  be  required,  as  it  is  intended  to  build  upon 
the  enclosure  adjoining  Eastbrook  Chapel.  Upon 
this  frontage  will  be  placed  the  Sunday  school 
morning  chapel,  &c,,  and  across  the  upper  end  of 
the  ground,  joining  up  to  the  old  schools,  will  be 
situated  the  day  school,  the  two  schools  having 
together  a frontage  of  about  150  ft.  to  Chapel, 
street.  Upon  the  ground-floor,  next  to  the 
present  chapel,  will  be  the  morning  chapel, 
37  ft.  6 in.  by  33  ft.  6 in.,  and  six  class-rooms. 
The  Sunday  school  will  be  npon  the  first-floor 
its  dimensions  being  55  ft.  6 in.  by  37  ft.  9 in. 
with  six  other  olaea-rooms,  four  of  which  open 
upon  the  principal  room  by  means  of  revolving 
shutters.  The  additional  area  thus  obtained  will 
give  a total  length  to  the  sohool-room  of  85  ft. 

Whitechapel.— Oo  the  12th  ult.  was  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  a German  school  in  oon- 
nexion  with  the  German  Lutheran  Church  in 
Little  Alie-street,  Goodman’s-fields,  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  German  population  in  the  East 
of  London.  The  schools  were  originally  opened 
in  1805  with  seventeen  scholars,  the  number  of 
vrhich  had  increased  last  year  to  495.  In  oonse- 


quence  of  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  sobool 
buildings,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  bad 
ordered  them  to  be  pulled  down.  In  their  place 
it  is  intended  to  erect  a school  to  accommodate 
600  children,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  5,0001. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruuing,  and  the 
builders  are  Messrs.  Browne  & Robinson. 

Glossop. — New  classrooms,  &o.,  are  in  conrse 
of  erection  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church  Sunday* 
school,  Hadfield,  Glossop.  The  cost  of  the 
extension  will  be  about  7001. 

Bristol. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new  build- 
ing  for  the  Bristol  Grammar  School,  in  Tyndall’s 
Park,  baa  been  laid.  T’he  building  will  be  erected 
iu  tbe  style  of  arobifceoture  prevalent  in  England 
in  the  time  of  the  founder,  namely,  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  will  be  placed  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  land,  and  will  present  two 
fronts  of  very  similar  character,  one  of  which 
will  be  seen  from  the  Queen’s  Hotel-avenue. 
Tbe  ground  - floor  will  oontaio,  besides  the 
entrance-hall  and  room  for  boys’  caps,  &o.,  the 
head-master’s  rooms,  and  the  masters’  common 
rooms,  and  eight  class-rooms,  each  averaging 
20  ft.  square.  The  laboratory  of  the  natural 
science  classes,  and  other  offices,  will  be  placed 
ontside  the  walls  of  the  main  building.  The 
upper  floor  will  contain  the  great  sohoolroom, 
measuriog  140  ft.  in  length  by  50  ft.  in  breadth 
in  clear  of  the  walla,  and  50  ft.  in  height  from 
the  floor  to  the  colJar-beam  of  thereof.  It  will 
be  lighted  by  eight  large  moulded  tracery  win. 
dows  on  each  side,  besides  the  great  oriel  window 
of  the  transept,  and  at  tbe  ends  by  traceried 
windows  of  seven  lights  filling  the  gables.  A 
commodious  residence  for  tbe  bead-master  will 
be  erected,  in  the  same  style,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  sobool  building.  The  building  is 
estimated  to  cost  18,0001.  Messrs.  Foster  & 
Wood,  of  Bristol,  are  the  architects;  Messrs. 
Wilkins  & Son,  of  Bristol,  the  builders;  aod 
Mr.  G.  Salmon,  clerk  of  the  works, 

Portland. — New  Wesleyan  day  and  Sunday 
schools  are  now  in  conrse  of  erection  at  Tophill, 
Portland.  The  cost  will  be  about  1,0001.  Mr. 
J.  P.  Scriven  is  the  architect  of  the  building. 
It  is  Gotfaio  in  style,  built  entirely  of  Portland 
stone,  and  is  calculated  to  hold  about  300. 

Abbot's  Bromley. — Two  years  ago  the  founda- 
tion atones  were  laid  of  some  new  school  bnild. 
ings,  and  a school  chapel,  to  be  erected  in  con- 
nexion with  St.  Anne’s  !^^iddle- Class  School  for 
Girls  at  Abbot’s  Bromley.  The  portion  of  the 
chapel  first  proceeded  with  was  the  apse  or 
sanctuary,  and  the  choir,  which  were  dedicated 
on  the  26th  ult.  Inside,  the  building  is  some 
30  ft.  long,  20  ft.  wide,  and  50  ft.  high,  to  the 
apex  of  the  roof.  An  arch  (of  wood  resting  on 
stone  shafts)  of  lofty  proportions  separates  the 
curved  and  boarded  rdof  of  the  sanctuary  from 
the  open. timbered  roof  of  the  body  of  the  ohapel. 
Tbe  windows  are  simply  treated,  and  of  two 
lights.  The  whole  is  built  of  local  red  brick, 
Bpeoially  made  to  a thickness  of  only  2 in.  The 
nkimate  intention  is  to  line  the  walls  of  the 
sanctuary  with  stone  and  bands  of  alabaster, 
with  a reredoa  in  the  centre  bay,  consisting  of 
three  moulded  arches,  in  which,  carved  in  red 
stone,  will  be  the  Crucifixion,  with  St.  Mary  and 
St.  John.  Flanking  the  reredos  on  the  side  walla 
will  bo  figures  of  saiuts  under  projecting 
canopies, — three  on  either  side.  The  choir  has 
been  erected  at  a cost  of  about  SOOL  The 
architect  is  Mr.  R.  Herbert  Carpenter,  and  the 
builders  Messrs.  Egpley  & Sous,  of  Stafford. 

PosUngford.  — The  foundation-stone  of  new 
National  Schools  at  Poslingford  has  been  laid. 
The  buildings  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  A.  A.  G. 
Colpoys,  of  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea.  They  are  in- 
tended to  accommodate  seventy  children,  and  will 
ooutain  a large  mixed  sohoolroom,  30  fc.  by  18  ft. ; 
a olaes-room,  16  ft.  by  12  ft.;  and  a residence 
for  the  mistress,  having  four  rooms  and  offices. 
The  contract  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Mason 
& Son,  of  Haverhill,  and  the  total  cost  of  erection 
is  estimated  at  about  8001. 

Edinburgh.  — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
buildings  about  to  be  erected  in  connexion  with 
All  Saints’  Episcopalian  Cbarob,  Lauriston,  was 
laid  on  tbe  18th  ult.  The  new  building  is 
situated  at  the  sooth  end  of  Glen-street,  Lauris- 
toD,  and  adjoins  All  Saints’  Church.  The  front 
elevation  is  Gothic  in  style,  with  a sloping  roof, 
and  is  three  stories  in  height.  The  second  fioor 
of  tbe  new  ereotion  is  designed  as  a hall,  to  meet 
the  growing  wants  of  the  neighbourho^.  The 
new  ball  will  measnre  53  ft.  by  35  ft.,  a space 
which,  with  the  gallery  to  be  added,  will  acoom- 
modate  500  or  600  persons.  The  entire  cost  is 
estimated  at  over  4,000L 
Poole. — New  Congregational  Sunday  Sohoola 
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are  being  erected  in  Poole.  The  erection  will  be 
faced  with  red  brick,  with  white  brick  arohea 
and  Btring  coutBea,  and  will  be  supported  by 
piers  on  either  side.  A schoolroom  and  two 
olassrooms  will  ooonpy  the  ground  floor,  and  the 
former  will  be  approached  from  Lagland-street 
and  by  an  entrance  in  Skinner-street.  The 
dimensions  of  the  schoolroom,  measuring  from 
the  inside,  will  be  60  ft.  by  38  ft.,  and  of  the 
classrooms  24  ft.  6 in.  by  13  ft.  respectively. 
These  rooms  will  be  of  the  uniform  height  of 
16  ft.  Mr.  J.  D unford  is  the  builder. 

Margate, — The  Dane  Voluntary  Schools,  Mar- 
gate, have  lately  been  completed  and  opened. 
The  buildings  have  been  erected  to  accommodate 
430  children.  They  are  built  in  two  flats,  the 
girls  having  the  ground  floor  and  the  boys  the 
upper  floor.  The  girls’  schoolroom  is  75  ft.  long 
by  20  ft.  broad,  with  two  good  classrooms ; the 
whole  capable  of  accommodating  260  girls.  The 
boys'  Bohoolroom  is  45  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  two 
olossrooma  j the  number  of  boys  it  will  accom- 
modate is  160.  Both  schools  have  entrance- 
lobbies  for  hats  and  oloaks,  and  separate  sanitary 
arrangements.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Bushell  & Sons,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Drewe  & Bower,  at  a total  cost  of 
1,880J.  


^0oRs  ^faibcb. 

On  Hospital  Organisation,  with  Special  Rfferenco 
to  the  Organisation  of  Hospitals  for  Children. 
By  Charles  West,  M.D.  London : Mao* 
millon.  1877. 

Dr.  West  occupies  a high  position  among  his 
professional  brethren.  He  has  filled  the  otBoe  of 
senior  censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ; 
and  is  president  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chi. 
rurgioal,  and  also  of  the  Obstetrical,  Societies  of 
London,  and  a corresponding  member  of  the 
French  National  Academy  of  Medicine.  Five- 
and-twenty  years  ago  he  founded  the  Children’s 
Hospital  in  Ormond-streefc,  to  the  oare  of  which 
a very  considerable  portion  of  bis  valuable  time 
has  been  steadily  devoted.  The  little  work 
which  he  has  now  published  has  the  double  aim 
of  serving  all  hospitals,  and  all  those  who  serve, 
manage,  or  direct  hospitals,  by  offering  them  in 
a very  available  form,  the  fruit  of  a long  expe- 
rience} and  of  benefiting  the  Children’s  Hospital 
in  especial  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
book.  Into  the  details  given  by  Dr.  West  we 
cannot,  of  course,  enter.  But  there  is  not  a page 
which  does  not  betoken  the  careful  reflection  of  a 
soientiflo  man  who  has  his  heart  in  his  work ; 
and  not  the  heart  alone,  bnt  that  without 
which  zeal  may  do  more  harm  than  good, — 
a cultivated  brain  also.  Especially  is  the  work 
of  value  to  the  managers  and  committee-men  of 
hospitals,  as  showing  very  clearly  what  are  the 
true  laws  of  the  division  of  labour  and  of 
responsibility  between  staff  and  committee;  and 
what  should  be  the  general  outline  of  the  work- 
ing  arrangements.  Valuable  statistical  details 
are  given,  as  to  the  cost  of  a patient  in  both 
English  and  Foreign  hospitals.  It  certainly 
is  matter  for  serious  reflection,  on  the  part  of 
those  whom  it  concerns,  that  while  the  cost  of 
a patient  per  day  at  the  London  Hospital  is 
3a.  4d.,  and  at  the  Westminster  Hospital,  3s.  7d., 
at  the  Children’s  Hospital  it  rises  as  high  as 
43.  9d.  We  gather,  from  the  close  of  the  book, 
that  the  connsel  of  the  founder  is  no  longer 
dominant  in  Ormond.street.  The  comparison  of 
cost  just  made  shows  that  there  is  some  con. 
aiderable  room  for  reform  in  the  management  of 
that  beneficent  institution.  Dr.  West  speaks 
simply  and  weightily  when  he  says: — “The 
medical  report  and  the  treasurer’s  balance-sheet 
furnish  the  test  of  the  good  working  of  a hospital. 
If  the  mortality  is  excessive,  if  the  expenditure 
is  extravagant,  there  is  something  wrong,  some- 
thing which  most  be  set  right, — considerately 
always ; quietly,  if  possible, — but  which  yet  must 
be  set  right,  cost  what  it  may.” 


The  Cottage  Hospital : its  Origin,  Progress, 

Management,  and  Work.  By  Henry  C. 

Burdett.  London  : J.  & A.  Churchill.  1877- 
The  commencement  of  this  movement  had  onr 
aid ; each  fresh  foundation  was  recorded ; and 
though  the  writer  of  the  little  volume  before  us 
does  not  include  the  Builder  in  the  list  of  agencies 
which  contributed  to  extend  the  movement,  we 
have  the  Batlsfaotion  of  knowing  that  observa- 
tioDS  in  our  columns  admittedly  prompted  to 
action  early  workers  in  the  oause.  There  are 
now  nearly  200  cottage  hospitals  in  the  country, 
with  an  income  of  some  50,000Z.  a year.  The 


great  feature  to  be  recognised  in  the  system  is 
the  requirement  of  a moderate  payment  by  the 
patients,  thus  enoooragiog  feelings  of  self-help 
and  independence.  We  cannot  resist  the  con- 
viction that  our  great  hospitals  are  great  pau- 
perising centres. 

Mr.  Burdett’s  book  contains  much  valuable 
information  on  the  subject,  and  may  be  nsefnlly 
stndied  as  well  by  those  who  are  connected  with 
existing  cottage  hospitals  as  by  those  who  pro- 
ject  the  foundation  of  one.  To  the  latter  we 
would  especially  advise  simplioity  and  modera- 
tion. The  Ross  Memorial  Hospital,  which,  as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Burdett,  contains  eight  beds, 
and  cost  in  building  and  furnishing  hard  upon 
3,000i.,  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  a model ; 
nor  do  we  desire,  except  in  very  special  cases, 
such  an  extensive  establishment  as  that  of  which 
the  plan  and  elevation  are  given,  designed  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Tmner. 


glisccllawa. 

Public  Offices. — The  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  appointed  to  inquire  as  to  the  pro. 
priety  of  concentrating  the  various  public 
buildings  in  the  metropolis  has  been  issued. 
The  Coinmi'.tee  strongly  urge  the  expediency  of 
some  such  concentration,  as  they  are  of  opinion 
ihat  delay  will  lead  to  greater  expense  in  the 
future.  Three  plans  were  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  first  was  that  of  Sir  Henry  Hunt, 
conanlting  surveyor  to  the  Office  of  Works.  Ho 
proposes  to  purchase  all  the  blocks  of  buildings 
bounded  by  Parliament-street  on  the  east,  St. 
James’s  Park  oh  the  west,  Great  Goorge-street 
ou  the  south,  and  Charles-street  on  the  north. 
This  contains  133,000  superficial  feet  of  building 
area,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  gronnd 
amounts  to  1,300,0001.  On  this  block  Sir  Henry 
Hunt  provides  accommodation  for  the  War  Office, 
the  Admiralty,  and  the  Counoil  Office;  he  pro- 
poses to  remove  the  old  buildings  in  Downing- 
street,  and  to  erect  houses  fronting  the  Park  for 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  aod  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer ; to  add  a story  to  the  Treasury 
Offices,  to  place  the  Board  of  Trade  between 
them  and  the  Horse  Guards;  to  retain  the  Horse 
Guards;  and  to  place  the  Office  of  Wotks  and 
the  Office  of  Woods  between  the  Horse  Guards 
and  the  present  Admiralty,  and  thus  to  leave  the 
existing  Admiralty  building  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government.  Another  plan  was  submitted 
by  Mr,  Mitford,  suggesting  that  the  public 
( Sices  should  be  placed  on  the  west  side  of 
Charing-orcsB;  end  the  third  plan,  submitted  by 
Mr.  Cates,  proposed  acquisition  of  one  side  of 
Whitehall-place,  aud  the  boueos  in  Whitehall, 
gardens  up  to  Montagu  House. 

The  Hastings  Builders.  — The  master 
builders  of  Uastings,  St.  Leonards,  and  distriot, 
have  formed  a trade  association,  with  a view  of 
promoting  good  fellowship  and  unity  of  action 
in  trade  affairs.  Of  course  they  could  not  ac- 
complish this  satisfactorily  without  a feast. 
Accordingly,  an  inaugural  dinner  took  place  on 
the  3rd  inst.,  when  a company  numbering  about 
forty  persons  assembled.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President  of  the  Assooiaticn,  Mr.  Walter  Long- 
hurst  took  the  chair,  the  vice-chair  being  filled  by 
Mr.  Councillor  J.  Wood.  The  company  included 
Messrs.  David  Parks,  F.  Amon,  H.  T.  Develin, 
W.  J.  Morgan,  W.  R.  Reeve,  A.  Collins,  R.  Novis, 
C.  Arnold,  G.  Geary,  G.  Austin,  G.  Saore,  H. 
Buller,  C.  Shortell,  W.  Nowers,  A.  Vidler,  H. 
Vidler,  A.  Vidler,  jun.,  F,  H,  Davis,  T.  J.  MoCon- 
nel,  G.  Sharp,  H.  Gaeson,  J,  Jones,  G.  King,  G. 
Hare,  J.  Grisbrook,  G.  Gongh,  R.  Munday,  E. 
Harman,  H.  Chapman,  W.  Steel,  J,  Ford,  S. 
Starr,  T.  Collins,  J.  N.  Beaney,  &c. 

Tree  Murder. — The  plane-trees  in  the  garden 
of  the  ohurebyard  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate, 
are  now  (says  the  Gardeners’  Magazine)  in  a 
nice  condition  to  illustrate  the  first  principle  of 
tree  murder.  Those  planted  on  either  side  of 
the  public  pathway  to  form  a shady  avenue  have 
been  carefully  “ pruned  back,”  and  are  worthy 
of  a momentary  inspection  by  such  as  are 
interested  in  town  trees,  and  know  something  of 
the  way  they  should  be  managed.  It  will  be 
observed  that  they  have  made  a nice  growth, 
and  if  left  unprnued  would  now  meet  overhead 
and  make  a delightful  shade,  which  pedestrians 
would  appreciate.  But  as  they  have  been 
severely  cut  in,  their  natural  beauty  is  marred, 
and  their  vigour  of  root  action  diminished. 
There  are  no  windows  robbed  of  light  by  these 
trees,  and  there  is  no  reason  apparent  why  they 
should  bo  pruned  at  all. 
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Model  Employers  of  L\bour.— We  oli 
the  following  paragraph  from  a North  Counti 
paper: — lu  South  Cumberland  two  iron  firnc 
have  subscribed  9,OOOJ.  between  them  toward 
building  a church  for  the  uie  of  their  workpeopl 
the  total  cost  of  the  edifice  being  bnt  4,00C 
more.  A week  or  so  ago  the  Bishop  of  Carlisi 
consecrated  this  monunaent  of  local  munifioeno 
thus  adding  a worthy  item  to  others  of 
similar  nature,  which  could  be  mentioned.  A 
though  such  hard  things  are  sometimes  sai 
with  regard  to  the  relations  between  tt 
capitalist  and  his  ironworking  dependents,  sue 
instances  as  the  one  quoted  tend  to  remo' 
even  a deep-rooted  prejudice  which  may  be  fe 
in  the  matter.  But  many  such  acts  could  1 
quoted  on  behalf  of  large  employers  oi  laboo 
The  Peases,  of  Darlington,  in  each  successi' 
generation,  leave  behind  them  traces  of  tl 
noblest  and  wisest  philanthropy,  and  if  we  go 
little  farther  afield,  what  of  Titus  Salt,  tl 
Crossleys  of  carpet-making  fame,  Mark  Firt 
of  Sheffield,  a Peabody,  and  a host  of  othert 
The  Dowlats  Iron  Company  have  under  the 
especial  charge  one  of  the  largest  and  bsf 
regulated  elementary  schools  in  Great  Britai 
and  choose  to  conduct  it  independently  of  t 
Local  School  Board. 

Proposed  Impiovement  at  Millbank.i 
At  a meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
Works  on  the  29th  nit.,  Mr.  White  moved, 
“ That  it  be  referred  to  the  works  and  genei 
purposes  committee  to  consider  and  report  as 
the  advisability  of  the  Board  applying  to  Pari 
ment  next  session  for  power  to  form  a new  stre 
from  Abingdon-street  to  Millbank  Penitential 
aud  to  embank  that  part  of  the  river  Tbamei 
The  mover  said  he  had  to  ask  the  Board  kindly 
make  this  reference,  in  order  that  he  might  i 
enabled  to  state  to  the  committee  certain  fiaano 
reasons  why  this  improvement  should  be  p 
ceeded  with  with  as  little  delay  as  possit 
which  reasons  it  would  not  be  wise  to  stj 
publicly  before  the  Board.  The  motion  havi 
been  seconded,  Mr,  Roche  objected  to  the  re 
rence  being  made.  A committee  of  the  Hoi 
of  Commons  had  expressed  themselves  so  » 
oidedly  with  reference  to  this  proposed  met 
politan  improvement  that  the  Board  bad 
alternative  but  to  withdraw  it  from  their  B 
and  there  the  matter  ought  to  res^,  at  any  r. 
for  the  present.  Mr.  Selway  also  objected 
the  motion,  and  remarked  that  the  Board  had: 
intention  whatever  of  going  to  Parliament  n 
aession  with  a Streets  Improvement  Bill.  *] 
motion  was  ultimately  carried. 

A Halifax  Lodging-house.— A large  i 
substantial  building  has  just  been  opeuedi 
Winding-road,  Halifax,  adapted  to  aocommod: 
a large  class  of  working  men  who,  from  nec 
sity,  are  compelled  to  live  in  lodging-hom 
The  building  has  been  erected  between 
bottom  of  Ann-st.reet  and  Gaol-lane,  It  is  f 
stories  high.  The  basement  is  occupied  as 
eating-house,  there  being  one  entrance  to 
large  dining-room,  which  is  light  and  lofty;  ; 
another  to  the  shop,  where  the  edibles  i 
drinkables  are  served.  Behind  is  a sitting-rot 
where  the  residents  can  read  the  newspapi 
&c.  A large  cellar,  the  full  length  of  the  bu 
ing,  affords  accommodation  for  washing,  oooki 
&o.,  and  is  well  lighted  from  the  front.  On 
third  floor  there  is  sleeping  accommodation 
thirty  workmen.  The  room  is  lighted  by  li 
windows,  both  in  the  front  and  back  of  the  bu 
ing.  On  the  top  floor  there  is  accommodation 
twenty. eight  men.  The  rooms  are  lofty,  li; 
airy,  and  oheerfal.  The  Halifax  Guardian  8 
that  what  is  now  urgently  needed  is  a sini 
lodging-house  for  females. 

A New  Mode  of  Telling  Trees.— Araoi 
other  applications  of  electricity  by  man  is 
of  felling  trees.  Au  American  gentleman  a 
years  ago  patented  a process  of  this  kind, 
gentlemen  in  Bombay  have  also  patents' 
Bimilar  method,  and  which  they  recently  , 
mitted  to  public  experiment.  The  plan 
detailed  by  a local  paper,  is  simple.  The 
ends  of  the  copper  wires  of  a galvanic  bat 
are  connected  with  platinum  wire,  which 
course,  instantly  becomes  red-hot,  and  whiJ 
that  state  it  is  gently  see-eawed  across  the  t: 
of  the  tree  to  be  felsed.  At  present  no  plati 
wire  has  been  made  thick  enough  to  withe 
the  oonlinual  friction;  but  when  this  is  don 
is  calculated  that  a tree,  which  at  present  1 
two  hours  to  fell,  will  come  to  the  groan 
this  process  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  methoi 
this  advantage,  that  there  is  no  waste  of  I 
and  no  sawdust. — Farmed'. 
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lie  Attempt  to  B,aise  the  " Vanguard. ” 
prelimiaary  ezperimenta  on  the  wreck  of 
ill-fated  ironclad,  the  Vanguard,  have,  it  is 
■d,  resulted  very  satisfdotorily,  and  the  nlti- 
i enccesB  of  the  attempt  to  raise  her  is 
ght  to  be  a matter  of  certainty.  It  would 
i that  the  position  of  the  ship  is  moat  favonr- 
for  lifting  by  the  means  prepared  by  Captain 
)in,  and  approved  of  by  the  Lords  of  the 
liralty,  viz.,  by  means  of  hnge  steel  wire 
a passed  under  her,  and  made  fast  above  to 
ense  pontoons.  Captain  Coppin  intends  to 
Q at  once  to  get  the  lifting  ropes  placed 
T her,  ao  as  to  be  ready  for  making  the  lift 
Don  as  the  pontoons  are  completed.  The 
oona  will  be  constructed  on  the  Clyde,  and 
will  have  a lifting  power  of  3,000  tons,  and 
be  specially  constructed  to  meet  the  require- 
bs  of  the  work,  which  it  is  hoped  they  may 
tnplish.  The  divers  employed  in  recent 
ations,  and  engaged  for  the  completion  of 
work,  belong  to  the  staff  of  Messrs.  John 
g & Co.,  of  Donaghadee. 
rnndel  Chnrcli  and  the  Duke  of 
folk. — We  have  before  alluded  to  the  dog. 
.e-manger  policy  pursued  by  the  Duke  of 
oik  iu  reference  to  the  Collegiate  chapel  or 
cel  of  Arundel  Church.  When  the  ohuroh 
restored,  some  years  ago,  the  churchwardens 
eased  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  assuming  a right 
le  collegiate  chapel,  adjoining  the  ohnroh, 
;he  Duke,  acting  on  legal  advice,  caused  a 
tantial  brick  wall  to  be  erected  in  the  aroh- 
whioh  separated  the  chapel  from  the  church, 
shurchwardens  did  not  contest  the  right, — 
Ugh  the  two  buildings  are  continnons,  and 
30llegiate  ohapel  had  for  years  been  open 
called  the  “ chancel  of  the  church.”  All 
IB  to  the  bnilding  from  the  churoh  has, 
ifore,  been  stopped  from  that  period,  and 
, air,  and  ventilation  denied.  We  learn  from 
TFesf  Sussex  Gazette  that  the  Vicar  of 
del  has  caused  a breach  to  be  made  in  the 
: Boroen,  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air  into 
jhurch.  The  act  is  one  in  defiance  of  the 
ad  rights  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  may 
to  more  discord. 

itomatic  Railway  Coupling. — The  ad. 
ages  claimed  Braileford’s  patent  automatic 
ay  coupling,  just  introduced,  are  (1),  the 
: saving  of  risk  to  life,  there  being  no 
Jsity  to  go  between  the  trucks,  either  iu 
ling  or  uncoupling  ; (2)  great  simplioity  and 
bility, — it  can,  it  is  said,  be  depended  on  in 
darkest  night  or  iu  the  thickest  fog,  and 
ot  fail  to  act  on  the  sharpest  carve,  or  by 
m of  one  coupling  being  higher  than 
aerj  (3)  it  does  not  condemn  the  existing 
bugs,  and  can  be  fitted  to  them  cheaply  and 
ditioQsIy  5 and  (lastly)  the  enormons  saving 
ime  eff'eoted.  Twenty  trucks,  instead  of 
ig  almost  as  many  minutes  to  couple  by 
, can  be  joined  in  two  or  three  seconds.  In 
ting  in  and  out  of  sidings,  the  engine  alone 
lo  all  the  coupling  required,  one  man  only 
j required  to  uncouple,  which  can  be  done, 
asserted,  with  perfect  safety  from  either 
of  the  truck,  eveu  when  going  at  consider* 
speed.  It  is  well  worth  the  notice  of  rail, 
companies  and  all  owners  of  rolling-stock. 
Good  Example.  — The  Glasgow  Herald 
No  more  important  duty  can  fall  upon 
authorities  of  a groat  and  populous  city  like 
jow  than  that  of  supplying  proper,  cheap, 
well-arranged  lavatories  for  the  use  of  each 
of  the  oemmunity.  This  has  been  done  to 
' extent  throughout  the  city  for  the  benefit 

0 male  portion,  and  the  Local  Authority  has 
opened  three  “ lavatories,”  under  proper 
igemenb,  for  the  special  accommodation  of 
lies  of  every  class  in  the  following  places, 
—One  at  the  north  end  of  Jamaica,  street 
^e,  one  at  the  south  end  of  Stockwell-street 
?e,  and  one  in  the  new  buildings  of  the 
oration,  next  the  jail,  in  Jail-square,  each 
■ounted  with  a sign  painted  ‘ Ladies’  Waiting- 

1 and  Lavatory.’  Should  these  places  be 
1 advantage  of  to  any  considerable  extent, 
*3  will  be  opened  at  different  points  in  the 
’ London  and  other  large  cities  will  do 
to  take  a lesson  from  Glasgow  on  this 

ei*. 

Lndley  Cemetery  Competition.— In  the 
3t  competition  for  cemetery  chapels,  and 
;he  laying-oot  of  the  ground,  the  Burial 
d have  awarded  the  first  premium  to  Mr. 
eaton,  Wigan  j the  second,  to  Mr.  Freeman, 
)D-]e-Moors ; and  the  third,  to  Messrs.  Gar- 
& Johnson,  of  Southport. 


Yet  Another  Use  for  Paper. — The  uses 
to  which  paper  has  been  put  of  late  years  as  a 
substitute  for  wood,  iron,  clotfa,  Ac.,  have  not, 
apparently,  exhausted  the  directions  in  which  it 
may  be  made  serviceable  to  mankind.  It  is  re- 
ported that  an  officer  in  the  navy  has  obtained  a 
patent  for  sheathing  vessels  with  paper,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  corrosion  and  the  gathering  on 
them  of  sea-grasses  and  barnacles.  It  is  said 
that  paper  was  used  on  the  bottom  of  a vessel 
in  the  dock  at  Portsmouth  for  some  other  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  officer  obtained  his  patent 
because,  on  the  return  of  the  vessel  to  the  dock 
after  a voyage,  he  discovered  that  every  part  of 
the  vessel  below  the  waterline  was  covered  with 
weeds,  grasses,  barnacles,  e-xcept  the  papered 
portion.  He  has  since  experimented  with  paper 
as  a protector  of  ships’  bottoms,  and  is  said  to 
have  found  that  when  a cement  of  waterproof 
paper  is  used,  it  is  the  best  and  obeapest  mate- 
rial for  protecting  iron. 

Compo  Balconies. — Last  week  Dr.  Hard- 
wioke  held  an  inquest  at  the  Paddington  Coroner’s 
Court  as  to  the  death  of  John  Mason,  35,  of 
22,  Lawrence  Poultney-lane,  City.  The  owners 
of  No.  65,  Palace  Gardena-berrace,  Kensington, 
engaged  Mr.  Howard,  a builder,  of  Moacow-road, 
Paddington,  to  repaint  the  front  of  the  house. 
On  Wednesday  the  deceased  and  another  'man 
went  npon  the  balcony,  which  was  made  of 
compo  and  had  no  support.  After  being  there  a 
few  minutes  the  balustrades  gave  way,  and  the 
deceased  was  thrown  to  the  ground.  He  was 
picked  up  in  an  insensible  condition  and  taken 
to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  where  it  was  found  that 
he  had  received  a fracture  of  the  skull,  from 
which  he  died  in  a few  mioutee.  It  was  stated 
that  the  whole  of  the  balconies  in  this  terrace 
were  of  a dangerous  character.  The  jury  re- 
turned  a verdict  of  “Accidental  death.”  If 
another  disaster  should  occur  here  the  verdict 
would  be  different. 

South  Kensington  SXasenm. — The  list  of 
Eioyal  Donors  to  the  Museum  has  received  an 
addition  in  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Shah  of 
Persia.  The  Shah  has  been  pleased  to  present 
to  the  Museum  a valuable  assortment  of  modern 
Persian  textiles,  consisting  of  fourteen  carpets 
of  various  designs,  and  places  of  manufacture; 
twenty-four  pieces  of  patchwork  embroidery, 
made  at  Eesht,  to  serve  as  table  carpet,  tray, 
and  onshion-covers ; twenty-six  pieces  of  Kerman 
silk  embroidery  on  shawl  (Silsileb)  in  the  form 
of  waistbelta,  bedquilt,  pillow,  and  table-covers, 
&c. ; and  ten  other  pieces  of  various  textiles. 
An  interesting  letter  from  his  Excellency  the 
Emin-ul-Mulk,  President  of  the  Connoil,  ex- 
plains the  circumstances  of  His  Majesty’s 
liberal  gift. 

Earsting  of  a Drainage  Outfall. — Great 
damage  has  been  caused  at  the  outfall  works  of 
the  King  Sedgmoor  main  drain  at  Dunball,  near 
Bridgewater.  The  new  auxiliary  cut,  constructed 
at  a oost  of  4,C001.  or  5,OOOJ.,  suddenly  collapsed, 
owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  shifting  of  quick, 
sand  beneath,  and  to  the  combined  action  of  the 
tide  and  fresh  water  accumulated  by  the  late 
heavy  rains.  Several  massive  iron  pipes,  6 ft. 
in  diameter,  burst  with  a loud  report.  A con- 
siderable portion  of  the  turnpike  road  was  carried 
away,  and  a house  close  by  was  undermined  to 
such  an  extent  that  its  fall  is  anticipated. 

Fall  of  Houses  in  Bethnal-green. — At  a 
few  minutes  before  six  o’clock  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing an  accident  took  place  in  the  Bethnat-green- 
road,  whereby  two  persons  were  killed.  Some 
scores  of  houses  in  that  road  have  lately  been 
purchased  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  road  widened,  to 
improve  the  route  to  Victoria  Park.  The  houses. 
Nos.  112  and  114,  were  unroofed,  and  the  outer 
walls  fell  into  the  carriage-way. 

Cleansing  Public  Buildings — The  West- 
end  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  England  iu  Burliogton. 
gardens  has  just  been  cleansed  outwardly  by  one 
of  Messrs.  Merryweather  & Son’s  steam  fire 
engines.  The  performance  occupied  just  one 
working  day  as  contrasted  by  several  weeks’ 
labour  if  done  by  hand. 

An  Unsuccessful  A<iuarium. — It  has  been 
resolved  to  oloso  the  Manchester  Aquarium,  and 
wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  Company.  Want  of 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  the 
reason  assigned  for  this  unfortunate  collapse. 
Was  there  no  other  ? 

Social  Science  Congfress. — Lord  Ronald 
Leveson-Gower  has  accepted  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Art  Department  at  the  forthcoming 
Congress  to  be  held  at  Aberdeen. 


Dewsbury. — Mr.  William  Thornes,  of  Brad, 
ford,  has  been  appointed  Assistant-Surveyor  for 
the  Borough  of  Dewsbury,  at  a salary  of  1501, 
per  annum.  There  were  forty-three  applica. 
tions. 


TENDERS. 

For  honse  and  shop  in  Wood-street,  Walthamstow,  for 
Messrs.  Budd  & Co.  Mr.  J.  H.  Swan,  architect.  Qaaa- 
tities  by  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Deacon 

Tarrant  £3,623  0 0 

Dearda.. 3,-187  o 0 

Mitchell  3,300  0 0 

Morler  3,296  0 0 

Reed  3,260  0 0 

Bafuley 3,116  0 0 


For  bouse,  shop,  and  furnitore  warehouse  in  Ebury- 
street,  London,  for  Mr.  James  Marshall.  Mr.  P,  Stone, 
architeot.  Quantitiee  supplied  : — 


General  Contrail. 

Lathey,  Brothers £2,650  0 0 

K-ing  & Son  2,656  0 0 

Shaw  2,348  0 0 

Irontcork  only, 

Shaw  630  0 0 

Bt.  Fancras  Ironwork  Company..,  450  0 0 

Maybew -413  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Railway  Hotel,  Anerley,  and  two 
new  houses  (with  shops)  adjoining.  Messrs.  Bird  & 
Walters,  architects.  Quantities  sopplied  ; — 


Downs £2,765  0 0 

Nightingale  2,740  0 0 

McLachlan  & Son  2,684  0 0 

R.&E.  Smith 2.514  0 0 

Taylor  (accepted)  2,437  0 0 


For  roaster’s  house,  Sonthwick,  for  the  Southwick 
School  Board.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hyde,  architect ! — 

Triggs  & Willett  (accepted) £321  10  0 


For  laying  oat  two  new  streets,  Kemp-town,  Brighton, 
with  drainage,  metalling,  curbing,  &c.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hyde, 
surveyor  : — 

Bruton £1,680  0 0 

Barnes 1,615  0 0 

Howard  (accepted) 1,-191  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Gladstone  Hotel, 
North-street,  Brighton,  with  bowling  alley,  assembly- 
room,  bilhacd-room,  and  entrances  in  rear  of  hotel,  tor 
Mr.  J.  8.  Ashton.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hyde,  architect:— 

Patching  & Webber  £3,046  0 0 

Loekyer  2,99-1  0 0 

CheesemSD  & Co 2,940  0 0 

Nash  & Co 2,888  0 0 

Colwell  2,780  0 0 

Bruton 2,650  0 0 

Henning  & Co. 2,630  0 0 

AuBcombe  2,677  0 0 

Howard  2,575  0 0 

Barnes 2,560  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Essex.  Mr. 


R.  Wheeler,  arcnitect:— 

Gozette  £1,616  0 0 

Head 1,698  0 0 

Stammen  (accepted)  1,555  0 0 


For  a villa  residence,  stables,  and  lodge,  at  OroTe-bill, 
near  Bray,  County  Wicklow,  Ireland,  for  Mr.  James 
Jameson.  Messrs.  i^Uar  & Symos,  architects.  Quantities 
(for  the  villa  only)  by  Mr.  Hans  Harford 

Millard £20,450  0 0 

Moyers 19,700  0 0 

Xiuuinmont  A Son 19,523  0 0 

Bolton  18,850  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence,  on  the  Mill  Green 
Estate,  Margate,  for  Mr.  Wm.  List,  Messrs,  Smithies  A 
Gludman,  architects:— 

Bushell  A Sons..... £2,038  0 0 


For  the  ereotion  of  two  semi-detached  residences  at 
Brentford.  Messrs.  Smithies  A Gladman,  architects  :— 

Barns  £1,053  0 0 

Gibson 1,692  0 0 

Taylor 1,588  0 0 

Falkuer  - 1,647  0 0 

Nyo  1,611  0 0 

Beauchamp  1,419  0 0 


For  repairs  and  decorations  at  34,  Kensington  Park- 
gardens.  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect : — 

^ — -1 no  1 


CroBsley £820  16  1 

Poole  766  0 0 

M'lntoab  747  0 0 

Wbiteley  /15  0 0 

Vernall  A Griffiths 658  0 0 

Heyward  650  0 0 


Accepted  for  the  Bacup  Branch  of  the  Lancashire  and 
orkshire  Bank,  Mr.  Harry  T.  Percival,  architect : — 

Smith  A Co.  (masons)  £895  0 0 

Sutcliffe  (joiners)  489  0 0 

Clegg  (plumber,  Ac.) 240  0 0 

Coilinge  A Co.  (plasterers) 109  0 0 

Rushton  (slater) 69  .0  0 


For  alterations,  Ac.,  and  new  shop-front  to  No.  1,  High- 
street,  Shoreditch : — 

Thomerson  (accepted). 

For  the  first  portion  of  Messrs.  Mansell’s  factory  for 
the  widening  ot  Theobald' s-road 

Downs  A Co.  (accepted). 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  Angel  and  Crowd, 
Warwick-street,  Golden-square.  Mr.  Henry  R.  Cotton, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Gate: — 

Manley  A Rogers £4,677  0 0 

Foxley 4,497  0 0 

Williams  A Son  4,480  0 0 

Shaw  4,118  0 0 

Patrick  3,947  0 0 

Newman  A Mann (',8:6  0 0 

Toms  (accepted)  3,863  0 0 


THE  BUILDER 


TMPEEIAL  FIRE  INSUEAll 

Xl  COMPANY  (KitablUliMl  1803). 

No.  1,  OLD  BBOAD-STEEET.  E-C-  mia  16  i 17.  PALL-MALIi 
OpiUl,  1,600,0001. 

Paid  ap  and  ioTeatFd.  700,0001. 

E.  COZENS  SUim,  aenenlMft, 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merohants. 

List  of  Pricea  at  the  Qaairiea  and  Depots, 
3l6o  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  ol 
)ppUoation  to 

Bath  Stone  OfiBoe,  Ooraham,  Wilts.  [Adtt.} 


Sorrey,  for  Mr.  A.  >V oiler.  Mr.  John  Glenn,  architect 

Bayes,  Brothers,  & Allen ,...£2,700  0 0 

Longley 2,702  0 0 

Staines  & Son  2,663  0 0 

Callum  2,5’4  0 0 

Ennor,  Julian,  & Co 2,500  0 0 

Ridge  (accepted) 2,412  0 0 

For  erecting  new  class-rooms,  enlarging  school-room, 
and  re-stnccoing  outside  of  chapel  for  the  Building  Com- 
mittee of  the  Brunswick  Sunday  Schools,  St.  Raul's, 
Bristol.  Messrs.  J.  W.  Trew  A Sons,  architects; — 
StCTens  & Gardiner  (accepted). ..£1,563  0 0 

For  erecting  the  Cliiddy  Memorial  Cottage  for  the  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Chiddy  Memorial  Fund,  Hsnharo,  near 
Bristol.  Messrs.  J.  W.  Trew  & Sons,  architects : — 

King  £273  0 0 

SteTens  A Gardiner  (accepted)  ...  207  0 0 


Aaphalte. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lara  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

8TODAET  A 0 0. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Oannon-street,  B.O.  [ADTr."} 


Tno  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphalte 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Ponltry, 
E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
aonrees,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
sheds and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun^rooms, 
oerraoes,  and  skating-rinks.  £Advt.3 


For  additions  to  Baptist  Schools,  Wycombe  Marsh, 
Bucks.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect: — 

£416  0 0 


Silver 


Hont 


Wilicland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stoiit,  and 
made  in  all  sizes,  A large  stock  available  for 
immediate  de'iverj*. — For  further  partionlars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car- 
marihenshire. — [Al)VT. 


For  new  workmen's  elnh,  Tyler’s-green,  for  Sir  Philip 
Bose,  bart.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect : — 


Woodbridge 


Silver  ... 
Loosley 
Wheeler 


For  new  warehouse  Inildings,  St,  Mary-Aie. 
H.  Collins,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Batsione,  Brothers 

Bracher  & Son £0,420  0 

Scrivener  4 White  9,135  0 

Newman  & Manu 9,030  0 

WaldramiCo 9,' 23  0 

Browne  4 Robinson  8,060  0 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloncester, 
Mannfactnrera  of  EN.AMELLED  and  PLAIN 
SL.ATES,  CaiMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries,  to  any  station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Frioes  and  terms  on  application.  [Anvr.] 


Morter. 


MiOHEJjMORE  S REAR. 


Bayes,  Brotbere,  4 Allei 

Merritt  & Ashby 

Mane  

Nightingale  


* 0 C H A H L_E S ®COt.LI^JC£'Sypy/c^^‘b^" 


Abrahi 


Kirk  4 Randall. 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
'^-^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

and  IMPROVED  GATE  VlTTINOa  .if  «very  Dwcrlptlon. 

36a,  borough  road, 
LONDON,  S.E. 


For  construction  of  new  sewers  in  fiOeon 
Chelsea.  Mr.  G.  II.  Stayton,  C.E.,  surveyo 


Contract  A'o.  1. 


Mears  .. 
Pearson 


Thompson  4 Son 

Killiugbeck  

Nowell  4 Robson 

Ford  & Norris 

Braid  4 Co 

Heave  & Son  (accepted) 


Coniroet  Vi 


Brass 


YE-LAWS  and  REGULATIONS,  with 

I rvlaraiice  U UOCSE D Et.VIN AO F..  adupted  b;  the  Upploalieni 
Urr  Auib.,!!').,  aud  elliweJ  by  itie  Lout  Oureinoieai  lJu.iid. 
Ii  Explauatiuue  and  dugi'alioni. 

B/  ROOEK6  FI  SI.D,  M.  Inet.  C E- 
Loudon;  R.  4 F.  N.  SPUN.  4.8,  tniariiij-eroM. 

New  York  : 416.  Brooiue-etteel. 


Pearson 


Thompson  4 Son 

Prout  

Killingback  

Ford  « Norris  

Braid  4 Co 

Nowell  4 Robson 

Neave  4 Son  (accepted) 


duet  pubtiahed.  la  one 
Dumeioui  Dugnuuf 


Urge  V.dnme  (1.400  pagre),  Illiiatrateil  witfa 
cloth  Uja.  or  haU-buvmd  murueeo,  26a.  6d. 


A MANUAL  OP 

RULES,  TABLES,  A^J)  DATA 

FOR 

JlECtlANICAL  ENGINEEES, 


Contract  Vo.  3. 


Brass 


Killingback 


Prout 


Pearsoa 


Baaed  un  the  rreept  laveillgatioiia, 

By  DANIEL  KINNEAR  CLARK, 

leuiber  ot  the  Initllullin  of  Civil  Knjiueeri,  author  of  “ RaUway 
M.ifhiiiHry,"  "EaUibitod  Macliinery  ut  1863, " 4e. 

FROM  THE  ENGINEER 

“Tbii  It  the  moit  important  work  wrillea  for  mechaolcal  eagi- 
cera  that  haa  bees  publiabed  for  many  yeara  We  have  lineu  from  a 
cry  leugtheaed  examiiiatloa  of  it  with  the  convicliun  that,  it  la  the 
loat  cotuplete,  aod,  taken  for  all  m all,  the  beet  Lxwk  of  U»  kiad  yet 
ubliabed." 

FROM  THE  AP.CHITECT. 

"The  wealth  of  iufurmation  contained  In  Mr.  CUrk'i  volamt 
ecomea  limply  amaziuj;.  It  contaiot  the  puli  of  bend  cedi  of  vul  jiaei 
jid  Teprewnta  the  moat  advanceii  practical  koowledae  of  our  lime,  . 

. . . Mr.  riark'i  volacue  will  be  fouud  to  be  an  luvaluable  oOloe 
aiiitaiil  for  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  dilTerent  braucbee  of  otvil 
.ud  laecbanicaL  coaitrocticD.” 

Loudon  : BLACKIF.  t BON,  Paternoiter-bttiidlng*  ; 

au  1 Buid  by  ail  BookaelUra. 


Nowell  4 Robson. 


Ford  4 Norris 
Braid  4 C( 
Neave  4 Si 


(accepted). 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

A.  A.  (we  cannot  adviie  In  private  dlipntei).— Z.  C.  (if  we  gnve  an 
cpiuiou  on  cx  parts  aUtementi,  we  ihould  limply  niulead).— B,  T 
notice  was  already  in  type).  — W.  D,  {the  number  of  et.itl. a differed 
Ju  one  block  there  are  ten).— U.  L.  (will  appear)  — W.  T-— C.  M.— 
H.  H.— L.  L.  — R D — W.  T.  4i  Bone.— b.  U.— W.  W.  L,  — W W — 
a.  H.  C.— A Marbler.— J.  F,  if.— A.  V — M.  4 Bona 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  booki  and  rivin; 
addresaea, 

All  atatementB  of  facte,  lieta  of  tenders,  4c.  moat  be  accompanle. 
by  the  name  and  addreaa  oi  the  lender,  not  ncceaanniT  to. 
publlcatloa. 

Nora. — The  reeponslbilUy  of  elgned  artlclee.  and  paperi  read  ai 
public  meeUnga,  reste,  ol  course,  with  the  aulboia. 


With  Illustrations,  Demy  3vo.  cloib,  Is. 

Ready  This  Day, 

pONCRETE  : its  USE  in  BUILDING  and 

FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

A Practical  Treatise  on  the  Merita  of  Concrete  for  Walls, 
Floors,  and  Roofs,  and  its  Adaptation  for  Uorticnltursl 
Buildings,  Farmsteads,  Cottages,  Ac,  By  THOilAS 
POTTER  (Clerk  of  Works  to  the  Right  Hon,  Lord 
Ashburton). 

London  : E.  A F.  N,  SPON,  43,  Charing-cross,  S.W. 
New  York  : 416,  Broome-street ; aud 
F.  W.  REYNOLDS  4 CO.  73,  Southwark-at.  London,  S.E, 


CHARGES  FOB 

ANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS 


BITUATIONS  VACAXT. 

Bli  Uaes  (abaut  fifty  wordr)  or  under ti.  6 

Bach  additional  line  (about  teu  worda)  Oa.  6 

SITUATIONS  WaNTBD. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  worda)  or  under  ..  Sa.  t 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  worde) Ot.  6 

PRB-PAYMENT  Ifi  AB80LUTBLY  KECESBARY. 

*•*  FokUge  Stampa  muii  ne<  be  isot. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" TBB  BUILDER"  la  rupplled  direct  from  the  Offloo, 

Id  auy  pfirt  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rale  ol  19i, 

FayoMe  in  Adranec. 

All  remittances  eooald  behy  Honey  Order,  payable  at  tbePuet-nfflee 
KUig-sU-eet,  Cuveut-garaem  W.C.  to  DUUGLA8  FOUKDKIMKlt 
of  4(S,  Catberine-itreet,  W.u. 


OOKKEEPING  by  Double  Entry,  for 

• BUILDERS  aud  tONTRAUTORB.  4c.— BEVAN  A CHEES- 


PLANS  'WITHOUT  INSTRUMENTS.— 

L LBTrS'B  SECTION  PAPERB  are  ruled  In  every  lubdlviaion  of 
*u  inch,  eo  that  the  llaes  do  nit  ebow  objectionably  through  the 
work.  Plant  or  deaigne  may  (hue  be  drawn  to  any  acale  with  be 
{re«'e«t  accoracy.  Sample  ibeet  on  receipt  ot  five  ataniiia.  ONE- 
COUETUTHE  PRICK  OF  ANY  OTHEIL  Prim  Liau  gralU.— 
bfsrra,  bon,  4 CO.  (Limited),  33,  King  M'illlam-etreel.  E.C. 


per  aunuii 


Advertisements  cannot  be  received  jor  the  cwrrei- 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  O’clOCk  p.H 
Oft  THURSDAY. 


iOR  SALE,  LAING’S  PLANS. 

CUSTOMS  HOUSE.  1 vol  30a. 

"STUDIO  0’AECB1TE1TURA,"8  volt.  lOf.  publiabed  at  5W 
. B.  C.  0 m of  Mrt.  Coreuey,  j,  Ourdon-gruve,  Camberwell. 


A SSISTANTS.  — WANTED  TWOJ 

JTV  alto  an  IMPEOVEP-  in  an  Archireefe  OtBce.— A< 
LBTHBBIDUE,  at  T.  Dudley'e,  eai}.  08,  P.iU-mall. 


T ONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIKl 

1 J LIFE  INSURANCE. 

aief  Office.  73  4 7-1.  KIdk  Willlam-stTcel.  E.a 

W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manaj 

■OTAND-IN-HAND  FIRE  and  ! 

JL  J_  INSURANCE  OFFICE,  New  Bridge-street. BlackfliM 

Iiialituted  ions. 

The  OLDEST  luturaoce  Office  In  the  world. 

The  WHOLB  OF  THE  PROFITS  ate  divided  amongst  tb« 
Qolders. 

T AW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOClJ 

1_J  FLEET-STREET.  LONDON. 

luveated  Aaeela  on  the  3Ul  of  December,  1876  £6,4 

Income  for  the  past  year..., 4 

Amount  paid  on  Death  to  December  laat 11.1 

Aggregate  Reveraionary  Bocutea  bliberto  allotted  ...  6.S 

The  expeuaes  of  mauageinant  (including  comuilulon)  u 
4)  per  cent,  on  the  annual  Incoma 

ATTENTION  ia  eapecially  caUed  to;tha  NEW  RATES  of  PB! 
recently  adopted  by  the  Office. 

The  RATES  for  YOUNG  LIVES  will  be  found  MATEE 
LOWER  than  heretofore. 

Polieiei  efftscUd  tlila  year  will  be  entitled  to  share  In  the  Fi 
the  next  DivUion,  in  December,  1S78, 

Forma  ol  Propoial,  4c.  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  OS 

OCCIDENTS  by  FLOOD  and  FI 

ACCIDEXTB  OF  ALL  KIND3 

May  be  provided  acainat  by  a Policy  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPAN 
Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD.  M.P.  Chairm-in. 
£1,120,000  HAVE  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION 
No.  6-4,  COBNHICL,  LONDON. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Beer 

TO  BRICKLAYERS.— The  BRICKW 

L of  aeveral  Urge  HOUSES.  W.  dUtrlct  (labour  t-nly). 
vET.  Fronts  plaiu,  faced  wiin  white  hricka  and  g.ouged  arcbi 
route  atocka,  with  etruck  J-dut  aud  axed  archee,  IS  mch  woi 
econd-lloor  Joitte. 

Addreea.  lU'tng  price  per  rod  and  other  parliculari.  Box  10 
of  "The  Builder." 

TO  rOINTERS  and  BRICKLAYEI 

L TO  BE  LET  by  Contract,  the  POI-NTING  to  THREE  d 
MLLAS  In  the  o.iuulry,  about  20  m.les  Iroiu  town.- Addn 
WM.  SIM.  ArchiKct,  1,  Dane'*  Inn.  Straud,  W.C. 

pONORETE  BUILDING.— The  Atlve 

U deslroui  of  atcertainin’r  the  meet  aimple  and  1 
Al'PAR.lTUS  for  this  purpoae.— Box.  UH,  Office  of  •’  The  Bui 

'VrOTICE.— RICHARD  DOCWRA, 

LV  tractor  for  GAS.  WATER,  aud  8EWER.A.aE  W 
loltege-terrace.  B-trosbury,  hereby  givea  notice  that  he  1 aa  L 

1 DESIGNS  efficiently  PREPARED 

1 J ROOOH  SKETCHES  or  othorwlae.  PBRaPBCTIVESD 
and  COLOURED,  or  Et'CHRD,  lu  the  beat  style.  Termamec 

MYERS  TAYLOR, 

No.  2.  BURTON-CRESCENT.  RUSSKLL-SQUARE.W.' 

PAKTNEESHII’.  — To  CODN 

JL  ARCHITECTS  and  BURVEYORB.  - A Gentleman  i 
mean',  aud  who  baa  bad  both  Loudon  and  provincial  expet 
Atchit-clure,  aud  alio  knowa  laud-iurveyiug  and  quautiUea 
to  Join  the  above  aa  JU.S’IUK  PARI  NEK.  or  to  engage  aa  Ai 
whn  a view  to  future  I'attuenblp.  North  county  pret 
Addreia,  M.  " Obieiver  " Office,  Laueaalor, 

PARTNERSHIP.— A Builder,  havi 

1 lound  and  woll-eatabliahed  Biu-ioeu  in  London,  wfihet 
the  auiiunce  ot  a P.ARTNBK.  A good  opening,  with  pro 
ulllinateiucceeBion  to  the  wbolebuitneiia,  for  a practical  and  e 
man,  -with  r-reeenl  cuuiiuand  ot  not  leaa  than  1.0002.  Prim 
aoliiutore  only  treated  with. — .Apply  to  Ucaars,  JOHN  MAO 

A SHFORDLOCALBOARD.— WAN’ 

hy  the  Aabtc-rd  Local  B 'ard,  a peraon  compareut  to 
OFPICKS  of  SURVEYOR  and  IN.SPKCTOU  of  NUISANCB 
apiiuiulineut  will  be  from  year  to  year.  Tbapeisou  appoiute 
rei,Dired  to  reaide  within  the  Local  BonrdDietrlct,  and  to  perl 
duciei  appaittiuing  lathe  officeeuuder  the  "Public  Health  Ac 
and  tbeieveral  Acu incorporated  therewith,  the  regulationa of  t 
Qoverunictil  Board,  and  alao  Iba  hye-Uwa  in  force  fur  the  tic 
in  the  diilrict,  and  to  obey  all  ordera  of  the  Local  B-ja'd  in  eo 
with  auch  dutiei  He  mint  be  well  acqu  dnted  with  Ibe  mak 
inanegenieLtof  to.wIh  and  footpatbi, the  taking  of  levrli  and 

»pet-iecilioua,  and  estimalee,  aud  the  mo  le  of  coua'ruclion  a 
tion  of  boildinta.  Ho  will  be  required  to  give  aeeuii'yfir; 

f*liillyanJ  aeverally,  in  llie  auiu  ol  2002  and  niu.t  urvote  tl 
of  bia  liiue  to  the  diicbargo  of  the  dutlea  connected  with 
ufficra.  Salary  12,02.  per  annum,  payable  quarterly.  Applies 
be  lua  le  by  latter  only,  in  appllotil'a  own  baudwrith-g,  itr 
aud  preteui  ur  l-ut  eoipluymaut,  accompanied  by  ntceul  teaii 
encloaeii  in  a cover,  eiidoraed  "Surveyor."  aud  lent  to  ir 
before  SAl  UP.DAY,  the  3itbdayof  JULY  instant,  and  froc 
further  partk-ulara  may  be  obtained. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

F.  HUGHES  HALLETT,  ■ 

Aabford,  Kent.  July  5,  1877. 

T7ANDSW0RTH  URBAN  SANII 

JUL  DI.iTRICT.  In  the  County  of  SUffird.—APPOINTl 
SUKVEYUR. — The  H aud- worth  Local  Hoard  are  deelrotieof  i 
Applica-luna  for  the  aPPDI.NTMBNT  ol  BUBVEYOE.  Th 
api-ointed  will  be  required  to  give  hia  whole  time  to  thei 
the  Board,  to  reside  m the  diatrict,  auil  to  enter  upon  tile  i 
Mkharlinai  next.  Uia  duties  w, 11  l>e  to  lake  leveli,  make 
properly  coniiruct  and  repair  roadwaya,  nuperititend  the 
cuibing.  aud  cbannelllDg  of  atieeta,  |ir>-pare  quautitloi  ande 
of  sewerage  worki,  aud  auperluleud  the  couscruciion  of  sue 
aUo  to  examine  plana  of  all  new  atreeu  'aud  new  buititin; 
Inspect  such  alreeti  and  bulldiuga  during  their  construe 
anperintend  the  men  aud  teams  empluye-i  upon  the  rood 
generally  carry  out  the  ordera  of  the  Buard.  uecutUyto  ei 
hue  perlormaiice  of  the  dutiei  will  be  required  lu  the  atto 
Salary,  3002.  per  annum.— Applications,  eCatlng  age.  quail 
and  experience,  and  enclosing  six  original  lestimuuiala,  unit 
under  seal,  and  enderaed  "Barveyur,"  to  me  at  niy  Offioe.- 
etreet,  Weat  Bromwich,  on  or  before  the  13th  of  AUOUSrnl 
order,  -HENRY  WARD, 

July  13th,  1877. 

rpo  GAS  and  WATER  ENGINES 

1 The  Birkenbead  Improvement  Commlisiouera  req 
Services  ol  a RESIDENT  ENGINEER  of  their  Oaa  ar 
Works.  He  must  be  thoroughly  experi>nce-l  in  the  manafat 
distribution  of  gaa,  and  alao  underalaiid  pnmping-macM: 
water  diatributlou,  and  be  competent  to  design  and  carry 

per  annum. — Applications  (wiib  recent  teatlCDODiala),  add 
the  Chairman  of  the  Qu  and  Water  Committee,  91,  Unmilto 
Btrkeubead.  and  endorsed  " Englueer,"  to  be  aeut  in  not  Ir 
FRIDAY,  tQe  17Ch  AUGUST  next,  Peraunal  canvaaiiiig  pi 
By  order.  AMBROSE  WaLN,  UUrk  to  the  Cumiula 

B-rkei  head.  July  16,  18:7. 

BiiDROiT,  July  2 , ISr?, 
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Climate  and  Artist  ic 
Development. 

N some  remarks  at 
the  openiog  of  the 
Wokingham  Loan 
Exhibition  last 
week,  Mr.  Walter, 
II. P,,  promnigated 
the  theory  that  the 
development  of 
artistic  taste  and 
power  in  a nation 
was,  to  a great  ex. 
tent  at  any  rate, 
dependent  upon 
geographical  posi. 
tion  and  climatic 
infliience.  At  all 
events,  if  he  did  not 
go  80  far  as  to  say 
that  a favourable 
and  bright  climate 
produced  art,  he  inferred  that  a climate  of  the 
opposite  Datnre  checked  and  hindered  it.  The 
idea,  of  course,  is  not  new,  more  especially  with 
those  who  are  given  to  look  for  the  ultimate  basis 
of  intellectual  movements  in  a philosophical 
spirit ; but  it  was  a little  unusual  and  unexpected 
to  find  this  climate  theory  made  part  of  a 
popular  address  on  an  every.day  ceremonial 
occasion  of  the  kind  referred  to.  We  were  ex- 
posed, Mr.  Walter  remarked,  to  great  competi. 
tion  with  foreign  countries  who  bad  hitherto 
excelled  U8j  “and  unless  the  taste  of  the  country 
could  be  improved  we  could  not  expect  to  hold 
onr  own  against  the  prodootions  of  France,  Italy, 
and  other  countries,  where  taste  came  by  greater 
length  of  cultivation  or  by  greater  natural  ad-  ’ 
vantages,  because  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
people  living  in  this  conntry  had  great  natural ' 
disadvantages  as  compared  with  the  natives  of , 
other  countries.  Living  under  the  somewhat  ■ 
gloomy  sky  of  England,  with  the  phlegmatic  | 
temperament  of  Englishmen,  they  had  little 
ohanoo  of  gaining  the  refinement  of  those  who 
lived  under  brighter  skies.  So  much  was  that 
the  fact  that  he  bad  seen  it  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Blue  Books,  that  even  French- 
men who  camo  over  to  impart  their  ideas  and 
knowledge  to  English  stodents  had  found  that 
a long  residence  in  this  country  had  the  effect 
of  taking  out  of  them  a good  deal  of  the 
artisfic  power  which  they  possessed,” 

This  last  sentence  we  can  hardly  imagine  was 
intended  to  be  taken  quite  seriously,  in  spite  of 
the  reference  to  the  formidable  authority  of 
Blue  Books  ” in  regard  to  the  decline  of  foreign 
artistic  genius  when  transplanted  to  these 
shores.  The  statement  reads  as  if  it  oame  ii 
evidence  from  some  hereditary  haters  of  “ perjide 
Albion,'*  who  attributed  to  her  blighting  influ. 
enoe  every  diffloulty  of  their  career  ; like  the 
country  gentleman  in  the  Spectator,  who  thought 
there  had  been  no  good  weather  since  the  Whigs 
came  into  power.  That  a certain  French  painter 
of  Society  pictures,  who  has  domesticated  him. 


self  with  ns,  does  not  paint  as  well  as  he  nsed, 
may  be  nrged,  perhaps,  as  a practical  proof  of 
the  correctness  cf  Mr.  Walter’s  view;  we  onr- 
selves  shonld  be  inclined  to  attribute  the  deca- 
denco  (perhaps  only  temporary)  to  the  oareless- 
uess  of  an  artist  a little  spoiled  by  success.  But 
as  to  the  general  view,  independently  of  this 
surprising  Blue-book  testimony,  that  artistic 
power  is  very  largely  dependent  upon  climatio 
influences, — what  of  it  ? Is  it  in  the  main  true 
or  not  ? The  question  is  rather  important  j for, 
if  it  be  so,  to  what  end  are  art-sohoola  and 
Kensington  Maaeums  against  the  preponderating 
force  of  Nature  ? It  is  Mrs.  Partington  and  the 
Atlantic  over  again. 

The  conclusion  we  come  to  on  the  point  will 
perhaps  depend  a good  deal  on  what  we  agree 
to  comprehend  under  the  term  “Art.”  If  we 
take  it  as  inoluding  every  kind  of  creation  and 
mstbetic  expression,  comprehending  poetry  and 
drama  as  well  as  plastio  arts,  we  should  find  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Walter’s 
theory.  Not  only  is  Shakspeare  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  supreme  among  poetic  creators,  in 
variety  and  force  of  imaginative  power,  but  he  is 
beyond  many  southern  poets  in  warmth  and 
richness  of  stylo  and  imagery.  The  tragedies 
of  the  Italian  Alfieri  are  as  cold  as  ioe  compared 
with  *'  Lear  ” and  “ Othello.”  “ Juliet  ” is  full 
of  all  the  warmth  of  a southern  nature  ; and  this 
intensity  of  feeling  and  expression  is  even  more 
prominentlydeveloped  in  othersof  oordramatists* 


for  generations  under  its  influence.  Probably 
we  may  go  so  far  as  this  with  Mr.  Walter,  that 
a people  living  in  warmth,  comfort,  and  sun- 
shine,  are  more  likely  to  become  beautiful  in 
appearance,  and  to  love  and  care  about  outward 
beauty,  than  those  who  are  always  contending 
with  inclement  elements  and  consequent  priva- 
tion, and  a bard  straggle  for  existence.  Heine, 
in  his  little  poem,  “ Daa  Meer,”  where  he  sup- 
poses a youth  and  a maiden  seated  by  the  ses,  and 
indulging  in  fancies  about  the  different  lands  to 
which  the  ships  are  sailing,  draws  the  distinotion 
in  two  concentrated  verses  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  tropical  and  the  cold  climate : — 

“ Am  Ganges  duftet’a  nod  leuebtet’a, 

Und  Eiesenbaume  blilh’D, 

Und  schiine,  stille  Menschea 
Vor  Lotosblumen  knie’n. 

“ In  Lapplasd  siad  schmatzige  Lsnte, 

FlattkopQg,  breitmaulig  und  kletn; 

Sie  kanern  am’s  Feuer  uod  backen 
Bich  Fiache,  and  quiiken  nnd  Bcbiein."* 

Theso  are  extreme  instances  of  the  an- 
doubted  fact  that  on  the  whole  the  human 
growth,  like  other  growths,  luxuriates  under 
warmth  and  light,  and  is  stunted  under  the  in- 
flnenoe  of  cold  and  bleak  sunless  skies;  just  as, 
on  a smaller  scale,  the  influence  of  a well-  or  ill- 
lighted  room  tells  on  its  inhabitants,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  Mr.  Carl  Pfeiffer’s  excellent  and 
practical  paper  on  “ The  Sanitary  Influence  of 
Light,”  reprinted  in  the  lost  number  of  the 
Builder.  And  body  and  mind  are  too  intimately 


Webster  and  Marlowe,  for  example.  The  names  connected  for  the  condition  of  the  one  not  to 
of  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  in  modern  times,  act  upon  the  other,  and  influence  more  or  less 
add  force  to  the  conviction  that  we  must,  at  all  the  character  of  work  which  may  at  flrst  sight 
events,  leave  poetry  out  of  the  category  of  arts  ■ seem  very  little  oooneoted  with  corporeal  condi- 
influenced  by  climate.  If  we  come  to  music,  it  tions  at  all.  Certainly  we  should  hardly  expect 
might  seem  that  England  offered  an  instance  of  the  art  of  the  Laplanders  and  of  the  Hindoos  to 
the  truth  of  the  theory.  We  are  not  by  any ' have  mnch  rosemblance,  any  more  than  their 
means  a mnsic-producing  nation ; and  in  regard  | growth  and  aspect  as  specimens  of  bnmanity. 
even  to  our  anonymous  national  melodies,  it  was  j Bub  if  we  come  to  try  to  define  this  too 
remarked  by  a foreign  composer,  on  hearing  much,  and  to  decide  what  particular  influence 
one  of  these,  that  he  shonld  have  known  it  to  | this  or  that  climate  has  upon  artistic  production, 
be  English,  “ it  was  so  cold  and  destitute  | we  are  soon  landed  in  contradictions  and  propo- 
of  feeling.”  This  is  the  characteristic  of  English  , sitions  which  cancel  one  another.  In  Long- 
national  melodies;  there  is  no  passion  in  them,  fellow’s  prose  tale,  “ Kavanagb,”  an  amusing 
But  if  we  were  to  attribute  this  to  the  direct  1 reditchb  ad  absurdum  is  given  of  this  kind  of 
influence  of  climate,  wo  should  be  brought  up  by  i thing,  no  doubt  based  on  what  the  poet  bad 
the  consideration  of  the  different  character  of  ^ heard  from  nncongenial  spirits  among  his  own 
the  Irish  national  tunes,  which  are  wild  in  countrymen.  A “ prospector  ” of  a new  national 
expression  and  full  of  pathos,  though  under  much ! magazine  called  on  the  schoolmaster,  who  is  one 


the  same  climatio  influences ; or  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  intensity  and  fire  of  expression 
which  characterise  Polish  music,  under  no  more 
favourable  national  infioenoes  than  onr  own.  So 
we  must  put  music  on  one  side.  And  if  this  art 
aud  poetry  are  obviously  not  dependent  upon 
genial  climatic  influences  for  tbeir  development 
or  their  intensity  of  expression,  we  must  con- 
olude  that  any  climatio  influence  in  regard  to 
art  must  be  looked  for  rather  as  affecting  some 
details  in  its  development  than  as  hindering  or 
promoting  the  innate  power  and  genius  for  art- 
j production. 

1 There  is,  probably,  a direct  influence  in  climate 
! on  the  general  oharacterietios  and  manners  and 
1 external  appearance  of  a people  who  have  lived 


of  the  personages  of  the  story 

“ ‘ I think,  Mr.  Churchill,’  said  he,  ‘ that  we 
want  a national  literature  ooiamensurate  with 
our  mountains  and  rivers, —commensurate  with 
Niagara,  and  the  AJleghanies,  and  the  Great 
Lakes ! ” 

‘Oh!’ 

‘ We  want  a national  epio  that  shall  corre- 
spond to  the  size  of  the  country;  that  shall  be 
to  all  other  epics  what  Bauvard’s  panorama  of 


” On  the  Ganges  are  light  and  fragrance. 
And  giant  trees  are  in  flower. 

And  beautiful  silent  men 
Kneel 'neath  the  Lotos  bower. 
la  Lapland  are  dirty  folk, 

Flat-headed,  wide-mouthed,  and  small ; 
They  cower  o'er  the  fire  and  bake 
I’heir  fish,  and  jabber  and  squall.’' 
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the  Misaiesippi  is  to  all  other  paintings, — the 
largest  in  the  world.’ 

*Ah!’ 

‘ We  want  a national  drama,  in  which  scope 
enongh  sboll  be  given  to  our  gigantic  ideas,  and 
to  the  nnpavalleled  activity  and  progress  of  our 
people !’ 

*Of  coarse.’ 

*!□  a wo'd,  we  want  a national  literatore 
altogether  shaggy  and  nnshorn,  that  shall  shake 
the  earth,  like  a herd  of  buffaloes  thundering 
over  the  prairies  ! ’ 

‘ Precisely,’  interrupted  Hr.  Churchill  j ‘ but, — 
excuse  me, — are  you  nob  confounding  things 

that  have  no  analogy  ? A man  will  not 

necessarily  be  a great  poet  because  he  lives  near 
a great  mountain ; nor,  being  a poet,  will  be 
necessarily  write  better  poems  than  another 
because  he  lives  nearer  Niagara.* 

*Bat,  Mr.  Chnrchill,  you  do  not  certainly  mean 
to  deny  the  influence  of  scenery  on  the  mind.’ 

‘No;  only  to  deny  that  it  oan  create  genius. 
At  beat,  it  can  only  develop  it.  Switzerland  has 
produced  no  extraordinary  poet;  nor,  as  far  as  I 
know,  have  the  Andes  or  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, or  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  in  Africa.’  ” 

The  absurdity  of  the  theory  as  applied  by  the 
interlocutor  in  this  little  scene  is  of  course  obvious 
to  every  one  j but  the  application  of  Mr.  Walter’s 
theory  to  art  would  lead  to  something  very  like 
this,  if  followed  out  unreservedly  to  its  logical 
OODclusiona. 

It  has  been  implied,  however,  that,  with  certain 
reservations,  there  is  a relation  between  climatic 
influence  and  art.  But  if  we  look  at  the  facts,  we 
shall  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
anonnts  to  very  little  more  than  a determination 
o!  the  taste  in  favour  of  a greater  or  less  richness 
of  decoration,  especially  in  regard  to  colour,  and 
ai  influence  npon  the  treatment  of  detail  in 
reference  to  its  effect  under  certain  lights.  The 
degree  in  which  architectural  style,  in  all  cases 
in  which  it  has  been  untrammelled  by  fashion, 
has  been  influenced  by  this  cause,  is  of  course  too 
obvious,  and  has  been  too  ofeen  dwelt  npon  in 
the  columns  of  the  Builder,  to  need  more  than  a 
word  of  passing  reference ; but  it  may  just  be 
observed  that  the  influence  of  climate  on  this  art 
has  resulted  merely  in  distinctions  of  architeo* 
tural  treatment,  not  in  any  particular  advon- 
tage  of  one  style  over  another  in  mathetic 
beauty  or  fitness,  or  in  grandeur  of  effect. 
We  may  take  the  Moorish,  the  Greek,  and  the 
northern  Gothic  styles  as  three  typical  exam- 
ples of  architecture,  shoJting  very  distinctly 
the  influence  of  climate : the  first  being  marked 
by  that  exuberance  in  colour  and  detail  which 
seems  to  belong  peculiarly  to  tropical  art,  where 
a love  for  what  is  bright  and  glowing  and  full 
of  colour  seems  a part  of  the  whole  habitude  of 
life ; the  second,  the  Greek,  showing  that 
delicacy  of  detail  and  contour  which  could  only 
be  effective  in  a very  clear  air  and  under  a bright 
sky  ; the  Gothic  exhibiting,  in  its  deep  mouldings 
and  shadows,  the  natural  result  of  the  effort  to 
make  architecture  effective  in  a dull  climate  and 
thick  atmosphere.  The  differences  in  these  sty  les, 
which  may  really  be  said  to  be  almost  directly 
traceable  to  climatic  influence,  are  very  marked, 
but  they  are  differences  of  kind  rather  than  of 
degree.  Most  architeotural  critics  would  pro- 
bably concur  in  thinking  that  the  northern 
Gothic,  considered  purely  as  architecture,  or  the 
art  of  expressive  building,  has  achieved  greater 
things  than  any  other  style  of  architecture 
erected  under  what  would  be  supposed,  on  the 
theory  we  are  discussing,  to  be  more  favourable 
olimatio  conditions. 

If  we  look  at  painting,  we  shall  again  find  it 
difficult  to  say  that  climate  exercised  a marked 
and  unmistakable  influence  in  developing  or 
depressing  artistic  power.  We  have  the  fact  of 
the  great  era  of  painting  having  developed  in 
Italy;  but  this  was  on  the  very  same  soil  and 
under  nearly  the  same  climatio  conditions  which 
surrounded  the  Roman  progenitors  of  the  cinque- 
cento  Italians, — those  very  Romans  whom  Mr. 
Walter,  in  the  coarse  of  his  address,  cited  as  an 
example  of  a people  devoid  of  artistic  feeling  or 
imagination,  curiously  overlooking  the  obvious 
contradiction  which  this  fact  gave  to  his  climatic 
theory.  Even  landscape  painting,  which  one 
might  suppose  to  be  spsoially  connected  with  or 
influenced  by  climate  and  scenery,  only  very 
partially  illustrates  the  position.  Greek  land'- 
scape  appears  to  have  had  no  artistic  existence  ; 
Orientals,  one  and  all,  seem,  so  far  as  we  know, 
absolutely  unable  to  ."eel  or  to  represent  land- 
scape in  art.  None  of  the  greatest  jandscape- 
painters  belong  to  Italy;  and  (to  clinch  the 
matter)  Turner  was  an  Englishman. 


If  we  come  to  decorative  work  and  colour, 
there, — and,  it  may  be  said,  there  only, — we 
seem  to  find  something  like  a distinct  and  obvious 
relation  between  climate  and  artistic  snccess. 
Tropically  situated  people  seem  to  feel  intui- 
tively the  beauty  and  the  harmony  of  rich 
colouring  in  a way  which  by  northern  artists  is, 
except  iu  rarer  instances,  only  painfully  acquired 
by  deliberate  study,  if  at  all.  In  regard  to  the 
mass  of  people  in  northern  Europe,  beyond  the 
circle  of  professed  artists,  it  may  be  said  that, 
for  the  most  part,  it  never  is  acquired ; and  that 
while  an  African  or  an  Italian  woman,  with  no 
art-education  or  culture,  will  intuitively  select 
harmonious  colouring,  it  is  impossible  ever  to 
predict  in  what  harsh  and  inharmonions  combi- 
oation  a lady  of  modern  Europe  may  not,  even 
with  deliberation  and  intention,  attire  herself. 
It  seems  to  be  really  the  fact  that  a heated  tro- 
pical  climate,  which  brings  out,  as  one  may  eay, 
a great  deal  of  bright  and  varied  colour  in 
nature,  leads  to  an  intnitive  love  of  such  colour- 
ing, and  a natural  perception  of  its  condi- 
tions. The  other  fact,  that  Oriental  orna- 
mental work  is  mostly  superior  to  Western 
work,  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  direct 
olimatio  iufluence,  save  that  perhaps  we  may 
conclude  that  the  exuberance  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  nuder  a tropical  sun  has  a kind 
of  oouuterpart  in  a tendency  to  exuberance 
of  fancy  in  the  human  subject.  But,  in  fact, 
it  is  probable  that  the  fancy  and  richness 
of  Oriental  ornamental  work  is  due  to  climatic 
influence,  if  at  all,  only  in  a secondary  way. 
The  more  luxurious  conditions  of  life  under  such 
a climate  leave,  perhaps,  more  time  and  inclina- 
tion for  the  elaboration  of  decorative  art,  one  of 
the  ornaments  rather  than  of  the  serions  objects 
of  life;  and,  indeed,  a good  deal  of  Oriental 
decorative  work  may  be  considered  to  be  not 
merely  exuberant  but  extravagant,  quite  over- 
rauniug  the  boundaries  of  what  is  truest  and 
most  refined  in  art,  and  verging  towards  the 
grotesque.  The  superiority  of  Oriental  decora- 
tive work  over"  the  tawdry  things  seen  in  English 
shops,”  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Walter,  is  indubitable  ; 
bat  it  must  be  remembered  that  English  decora, 
tivo  art  was  not  always  tawdry.  The  very  same 
country  and  race  produced  at  ono  period  metal- 
work which  wo  now  greatly  admire.  And 
modern  French  ornament,  which  Mr.  Walter 
seemed  to  regard  as  superior  to  ours,  really  con- 
tains quite  as  much  that  is  tawdry,  meretricious, 
and  vulgar,  as  our  own  jewellers’  and  other  shops 
oan  show : the  workmanship  is  perhaps  better; 
but  in  regard  to  good  taste  there  is  little  to 
choose,  and  no  reason  for  us  to  humble  ourselves 
before  the  Parisian  art  workman. 

One  remark  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Walter’s 
address  at  Wokingham  we  noticed  with  some 
interest,  inasmuch  as  it  was  of  a character  not 
usnal  in  addresses  delivered  on  such  occasions. 
It  is  by  no  means  our  practice  or  oor  province  to 
under-rate  the  influence  of  art  in  raising  the  tone 
of  society  and  giving  interest  to  life ; from 
certain  points  of  view,  and  taking  the  word  in 
its  broadest  sense,  we  may  echo  the  sentiment 
of  Goethe,  " Happy  is  he  who  in  early  life  has 
known  what  art  means.”  But  so  much  passes 
for  art  at  present  which  in  the  higher  sense  is 
hardly  worth  the  name,  and  so  much  mere  high- 
sounding  verbiage  is  constantly  used,  on  occasions 
like  the  one  we  have  been  referring  to,  attri- 
buting to  art,  or  to  " the  fine  arts,”  every  possible 
good  that  humanity  is  capable  of  enjoying,  that 
it  is  really  rather  refreshing  to  find  a speaker 
original  enough  to  close  his  remarks  on  such  an 
occasion  with  a hint  that  possibly,  after  all,  art 
is  not  the  whole  of  life;  that  there  may  even 
be  a higher  miesion  for  a nation  than  to  be 
reckoned  foremost  in  artistic  production.  Mr. 
Walter  cited  a passage  from  Virgil  in  regard 
to  the  political  rather  than  artistic  great- 
ness of  Rome,  and  suggested  that  possibly 
this  also  was  the  part  of  England  to  take 
the  lead  in  great  political  and  moral  move- 
ments  rather  than  in  points  of  artistic  taste.  If 
this  be  BO,  perhaps  we  may  connect  this  fact 
also  with  climatic  inflnence,  according  to 
Kingsley’s  theory  of  the  influence  of  the ‘‘hard 
grey  English  weather”  in  forming  the  English 
character.  A thoroughly  balanced  life  would 
have  both,  no  donbt;  but  if  that  were  impos- 
aible,  certainly  moral  and  political  greatness, 
with  some  deficiencies  of  taste,  would  seem  a 
more  healthy  state  of  things  than  the  possession 
of  all  the  artistic  wealth  of  the  Renaissance 
period,  along  with  its  moral  corruption  and 
ingrained  duplicity.  At  all  events,  the  sugges- 
tion  is,  under  the  ciroumstanoes  in  which  it  was 
made,  sufficiently  unusual  and  original  to  be 
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worth  calling  attention  to ; nor  is  it  out  of  keepv 
ing,  it  may  be  said,  with  the  objects  and  priuii 
ciples  which  have  been  advocated  in  the  oolumnsn 
of  this  journal,  in  which  it  may  fairly  be  claimecti 
that  the  moral  importance  and  influence  of  archii 
teoture,  in  the  provision  of  healthy  dwellingiii 
and  the  sanitary  arrangement  of  towns,  as  tht^ 
physical  basis  of  a healthy  moral  life,  whetheid 
individual  or  national,  have  always  been  keptb 
prominently  in  view. 


PRACTICAL  INFORMATION  AS  TO 
SANITARY  PROCESSES.* 

Messes.  Robixson  and  Melliss  have  to  somr* 
extent  performed  a service  of  which  wo  have  1od{# 
since  intimated  the  need.  It  is,  indeed,  accord* 
ing  to  our  view,  one  of  the  simplest  and  mosj 
important  functions  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  which  has  thus  been  left  to  two  privatii 
professional  men  to  fulfil.  To  inform  the  Locaj< 
Sanitary  Boards  throughout  the  country  of  thij 
steps  taken  in  each  locality, — of  the  principles 
adopted,  the  means  employed  to  carry  them  onbjt 
the  cost  incurred,  and  the  result  attained,  shoulcii 
have  been,  we  have  more  than  once  ventureej 
to  suggest,  a duty  annually  discharged  by  t| 
competent  officer  of  the  Local  Governmeni 
Board.  How  exertions  were  frittered  away ; howj 
expenses  were  incurred  again  and  again ; how 
experience  was  acquired,  paid  for,  and  disrei 
garded ; how  every  one  was  left  to  go  his  owr^i 
way  with  the  very  minimum  of  help  and  advicej 
we  have  only  too  often  deplored.  In  1874  th^ 
Corporation  of  Rochdale,  as  Messrs.  Robinsoii 
and  Melliss  mention  in  their  preface,  collectedy 
and  published  in  a tabular  form,  what  was  beina 
done  by  other  towns.  During  the  session  o| 
1875  a return  of  a similar  kind  was  called  for  ii| 
the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Roseberry,  and  if 
was  published  in  March  of  the  following  yeaiji 
We  have  before  ns  the  return  moved  for  by  Mrj[ 
Solater  Booth,  and  ordered  by  the  House  o|i 
Commons  to  be  printed  on  the  11th  AugnstJ 
1875 ; showing  the  several  nuisanoos  reported  toj 
and  dealt  with  by,  the  several  urban  and  ruraj 
sanitary  authorities  in  England  and  Wales 
1874,  and  the  estimated  oost  of  sanitary  struo 
tural  works,  undertaken  during  the  eami 
year.  Sixty.one  pages  are  occupied  witi 
these  details,  of  which,  whatever  may  be  thei 
value  as  indicating  the  activity  or  the  enter 
prise  of  the  various  authorities,  there  is  no 
a line  that  would  guide  any  one  as  to  tht 
choice  of  measures  to  be  adopted.  The  report) 
under  the  Public  Health  Act  are  general!] 
open  to  the  same  objeotion.  The  writers 
lose  themselves  in  details,  and  seem  utterly  uni 
aware  that  there  isageneral  question  of  primary 
public  interest, — for  the  solution  of  which  wha' 
is  moat  requisite  is  the  collection  of  broad  facts 
The  Society  of  Arts  held  a conference,  in  Mayi 
1876,  on  the  health  and  sewage  of  towns — th^ 
proceedings  of  which  were  given  in  our  columns 
with  remarks  as  to  the  numerous  inquiries  o 
the  same  kind  which  had  been  dispersedlj 
made  up  to  that  time,  and  the  want  of  a genera: 
synoptical  view  of  the  information  actually 
collected  from  so  many  various  sources.  The 
reports  of  the  Council  of  the  Association  fox 
Preserving  the  Rivers  and  Locks  of  Scotlano 
from  Pollution,  dated  1875,  and  the  Reports  o) 
the  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners,  are  cited  by 
oor  authors.  So  are  the  minutes  of  the  pro.- 
ceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers; 
to  which  we  have  lately  called  attention.  Last 
comes  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  in 
1875  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  inquire 
into  the  several  methods  of  treating  town  sewage; 
to  which,  as  we  have  lately  seen,  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton  has  raised  objections  in  his  recent  work. 
Messrs.  Robinson andMellissobserve  with  justioey 
‘‘Valuable  as  is  the  matter  brought  together 
in  these  publications,  it  is  not  in  a form  which 
can  be  utilised  by  sanitary  authorities.”  The 
object  of  the  work  before  ns,  then,  is  to  review 
and  arrange  the  results  thus  obtained,  pointing 
out  inferences  for  the  guidance  of  those  who 
have  to  deal  with  the  refuse  of  towns.  The 
authors  incidentally  refer  to  their  own  experienoei 
of  the  subject.  But  the  chief  value  of  the  book 
is  its  impersonality.  We  have  continually  had 
to  deplore  the  intrusion  of  some  crotchet,  hobby, 
or  personal  craze,  into  works  that  bad  involved 
much  labour,  and  which  included  much  informa-: 


• Purification  of  'Wafer-carried  Sewage.  Data  for  the; 
Guidance  of  Corporations,  Local  Boards  of  Health,  ana 
Saiiitsry  Aothorities.  By  Henry  Robinson,  M.Iust.C.B.,-] 
and  J.  C.  Mellias,  Assoc.lnst.C.E.  London : Sautb,| 
Elder,  A Co.  1877.  ‘ 
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^ion.  In  all  these  cases  the  utility  of  the  tale 
told  is  impaired  or  destroyed  by  the  moral 
appended  to  it  by  the  narrator,  or,  Bblll  more 
disastrously,  by  the  moral  which  he  attempts  to 
insert  between  the  lines  of  the  text.  What  we 
want  is,  facts,  so  collected,  so  described,  and  so 
arranged,  that  they  shall  speak  for  themselves 
And  certainly  the  nearest  approach  that  has  yet 
been  made,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  that  im. 
portant  desideratum,  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume 
before  ua, 

One  chief  defect  of  the  book,  as  it  occurs  to 
the  inconvenience  of  the  writer  who  proceeds  to 
analyse  it,  and  as  it  is  therefore  likely  to  occur 
to  the  persons  who  recur  to  it  for  information, 
is  the  want  of  a distinct  index,  or  list  of  towns, 
referring  to  the  page  in  which  the  name  of  each 
may  bo  fonnd.  There  is,  it  is  trne,  a general 
index,  but  that  is  another  thing.  From  a perusal 
of  the  book,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
experience  of  about  166  towns  has  been  collected. 
But  some  names  are  referred  to  under  several 
heads.  The  difficulty  thus  experienced  by  a 
reviewer — tolerably  well  versed  in  the  subject — 
is  likely  to  deter  many  readers  from  obtaining 
as  much  information  from  the  book  as  it  really 
contains.  In  the  case  of  the  work  reaching 
future  editions, — and  something  of  the  soit 
ought  to  be  published  year  by  year, — it  will  be 
well  for  the  authors  to  prefix  a full  and  well- 
arranged  table  of  contents,  and  also  to  add,  in  a 
tabular  form,  a list  of  towns  of  which  the  pro- 
ceedings have  been  described,  with  references  to 
the  different  pages  in  which  the  names  occur. 

The  book  inquires  into  the  experience  gained 
in  the  several  places  described  in  methods  classed 
under  the  heads  precipitation,  irrigation,  filtra- 
tion,  and  discharge  into  the  sea.  An  appendix 
contains  chemical  analyses  of  the  results  of 
various  processes.  There  are  tables  showing 
the  cost  of  different  modes  of  treatment.  In 
twenty-seven  places  irrigation  has  been  adopted. 
The  average  cost  of  the  process  has  been 
11. 16fl.  4^d.  per  million  gallons  of  sewage ; the 
highest  coat  having  been  261.  Ts.  5d.  per  million 
gallons  at  Eton,  and  the  lowest,  Ss.  9id.  for  the 
flame  quantity  at  Cheltenham.  In  five  places 
precipitation  has  been  employed,  and  the  tabu- 
lated result  yields  an  average  of  -41.  IBs.  4d.  per 
million  gallons.  For  discharge  into  the  sea  the 
sole  instance  of  Brighton  is  found  in  the  tables. 
The  cost  has  been  51.  Os.  7d.  for  the  same  unit. 
Instances  of  filtration  are  not  tabulated.  The 
ohapteron  this  subject  only  contains  nine  pages. 
It  refers  to  thirty-oight  towns.  But  the  remark, 

*'  excepting  in  laboratory  experiments,  and  a few 
instances  upon  a very  small  scale,  filtration  of 
crude  or  untreated  sewage  apart  from  irriga- 
tion  has  never  yet  succeeded,”  with  which  the 
chapter  begins,  possibly  gives  the  reasons 
for  this  slight  treatment  of  this  part  of 
the  subject.  It  would,  however,  have  much 
added  to  the  permanent  value  of  the  book 
if  statistical  details  had  been  collected  as 
to  these  asserted  failures ; and  if  the  attempts 
at  this  mode  of  treatment  had  been  ex- 
hibited both  as  to  their  financial  results, 
and  as  to  their  chemical  want  of  results,  as 
distinctly  as  is  done  with  regard  to  other  methods 
of  procedure.  A fourth  table  shows  the  propor- 
tion of  land  need  for  irrigation  purposes,  co  a 
daily  flow  of  one  million  gallons  of  sewage  at 
tbirDy-two  of  the  principal  places  where  theirriga- 
tion  system  has  been  adopted,  and  also  indicates 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  variation  of  proper- 
tions  shown  by  this  table  is  such  as  to  demand 
explanation.  At  Kendal  130  acres  of  land,  con- 
flisting  of  sand,  loam,  and  boulders,  is  allowed 
for  a daily  flow  of  one  million  gallons  of  sewage, 
At  Watford  1,090  acres  are  allotted  to  the  same 
purpose.  Personal  acquaintance  of  old  date  with 
the  neighbourhood  of  Watford  enables  ns  to 
, remark  that  the  gravel  found  in  that  vicinity 
is  of  the  best  description.  It  occurs  in  pot-holes 
on  the  surface  of  the  upper  chalk  j and  consists 
of  a sharp,  red,  silicious  sand,  with  blue  and  red 
' pebbles  interspersed.  Unless  it  be  from  the  fact 
of  its  extreme  compactness  when  undisturbed, 
we  know  of  no  material  anywhere  that  we  should 
expect  to  act  with  greater  efficacy  for  the  oxida- 
tion of  sewage.  The  soil  at  Kendal  is  returned 
' sand,  loam,  and  boulders,”  in  the  table  before 
I us.  We  turned  to  Mr.  Bailey  Denton’s  description 
' of  the  works  at  this  place  for  some  more  specific 
I information  as  to  the  geological  character  of  the 
Boil,  but  in  vain.  There  is  a note  in  the  table, 

' exceptionally  favourable  formation  of  land,  and 
: very  dilute  sewage.”  But  what  is  wanted  is 
exact  information,  especially  when  we  find  a 
I proportion  of  eight  to  one  under  circumstanoes 
, of  apparently  very  similar  character. 


A hundred  and  seventeen  pages,  out  of  the 
214  which  compose  the  book,  deal  with  the  two 
questions  of  precipitation  and  irrigation.  Pre- 
cipitation, or  chemical  treatment  of  water-carried 
sewage,  requires,  the  authors  justly  remark,  oon- 
sideration  under  four  several  heads.  These 
are,— (1)  mechanical  straining,  so  as  to  remove 
the  larger  portions  of  refuse;  (2)  chemical 
creatmenb  and  subsidence;  (3)  disposal  of  the 
precipitated  matter;  (4)  filtration  of  the  efiiaent 
kvator.  In  fact,  these  four  steps  in  the  process 
of  disinfection  recur  under  whatever  head  the 
main  process  is  ranked.  Nor  does  it  appear 
possible  that  either  aspect  can  be  neglected,  in 
any  case,  without  mlsobief.  The  second  class  is 
the  only  one  with  which  it  is  possible  to  dispense. 
And  the  great  problem  before  the  sanitary  engi- 
neer  is,  whether  he  saves  or  loses  money  by 
the  introduction  of  a precipitating  process  in  a 
series  of  operations  which  it  is  idle  to  attempt 
very  materially  to  simplify.  As  to  this,  Messrs. 
Robinson  & Melliss’s  book  gives  available  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  different  prooedures 
employed.  Mechanical  straining  becomes  neoes- 
sary  when  the  sewage  contains  much  foreign 
matter,  such  as  paper,  rags,  corks,  hops  from 
breweries,  and  the  like.  The  authors  recommend 
Latham’s  self-cleansing  mechanical  strainer,  as  a 
simple  appliance  for  this  purpose. 

Chemical  treatment  is  intended  to  deodorise, 
disinfect,  and  precipitate  the  organic  substances 
conta’ned  in  the  sewage.  The  conditions  ueces- 
sarv  are  ; to  employ  chemical  substances  which 
effect  the  three  objects  (and  not  the  latter  alone) ; 
which  are  attainable  at  a moderate  price ; and 
which  add  as  little  as  may  be  to  the  bulk  of  the 
precipitate.  The  prooesees  on  which  experi- 
ments on  a large  scale  have  been  made  are 
grouped  by  our  authors  under  four  heads. 
These  are, — (1)  processes  which  employ  salts  of 
alumina  as  the  chief  precipitating  agent ; (2) 
processes  which  employ  lime  as  the  chief  pre- 
cipitating agent ; (3)  processes  in  which  ^salts 
of  iron  are  used  as  pi'ecipitants ; and  (4)  miacel- 
laneons  processes. 

Under  the  first  head,  the  first  instance  given 
is  at  Coventry.  The  population  of  the  place  is 
about  40,000.  Its  Bosvage  has  for  many  years 
been  ponred  into  the  river  Sherburn,  at  a 
spot  situated  a mile  to  the  south  of  the  city.  In 
this  locality  the  river  is  not  more  than  10  ft. 

' wide,  and  very  shallow,  so  that  the  flow  of 
sewage,  amounting  to  two  million  gallons  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  often  doubled  or  trebled  the 
voiume  of  the  river  itself.  The  sewage  was 
extremely  foul,  coloured  by  the  refuse  of  dye- 
works  and  the  like ; and  the  result  was,  that  the 
Sherburn  really  was  turned  into  an  open  sewer 
of  a very  offensive  character.  This  water,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  another  small  river 
called  the  Sowe,  entered  the  River  Avon,  and 
contributed  to  supply  the  drinking-water  for  the 
town  of  Warwick,  In  consequence,  the  authori- 
ties of  Coventry  have  been  exposed  to  mnch 
trouble,  and  have  made  various  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance.  For  these 
we  refer  the  reader  to  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Melliss.  Since  April,  1874,  the  work  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  General  Sewage  Company,  whose 
course  of  procedure  has  been  as  follows  : — 

The  sewage  flows  to  the  works  by  gravitation. 

It  is  first  meohanioally  etrained  through  Latham’s 
extractors,  which  have  collected,  among  material 
naturally  to  be  expected,  live  fish  and  frogs, 
walking  - sticks,  silver  - mounted  meerschaum- 
pipes,  and  even  spoons  and  forks.  After  straining, 
the  sewage  receives  a charge  of  milk  of  lime, 
and  then  flows  to  four  precipitating-tanks,  worked 
on  the  continuous  principle.  These,  when  fall, 
allow  the  effluent  water  to  flow  over  weirs  at 
their  ends  in  a fair  state  of  purity.  From  the 
tanks  the  effluent  water  runs  to  filter-beds, 
covering  nine  acres  of  land.  These  beds  are 
used  intermittently,  so  that  when  one  requires 
rest  or  repair,  another  is  ready  to  replace  it. 
The  effluent  water  finally  passes  into  the  River 
Sherburn.  Analysis  shows  but  little  organic 
(albuminoid)  ammonia,  and  not  much  more  than 
half  a grain  of  saline  ammonia,  pec  gallon.  The 
nitrogenous  organic  oonstitnents  of  raw  sewage 
appear,  according  to  a report  by  Dr.  Voelcker, 
soon  to  become  oxidised,  and  changed  into 
nitrates  to  a considerable  extent.  A gallon  con- 
cains  26  grains  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  74  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium,  besides 
other  Balts  and  acids,  amounting  in  all  to  44 
grains  per  gallon. 

The  chemicals  used  per  diem  are  one  ton  of 
crude  sulphate  of  alumina,  which  is  manufac- 
tured on  the  works,  and  5 owb.  of  lime,  to  every  j 
million  gallons  of  sewage,  the  cost  of  these  I, 


ingredients  being  34a.  The  total  cost  of  rent  of 
land,  purchase  of  materials,  nianagement,  labour, 
and  interest  on  cost  of  works,  is  at  the  rate  of 
3,446-71.  per  annum,  being  equivalent  to  4-71.  per 
million  gallons,  or  to  Is.  8|d.  per  nnit  of 
poptilation. 

The  tanka  are  periodically  stopped,  and  the 
precipitate  removed  for  drying.  The  amount 
collected  is  about  25  tons  per  diem,  of  which  85 
per  cent,  is  water.  This  precipitate  ia  passed 
through  a drum  filter,  which  reduc?B  the  moisture 
to  65  per  cent.  It  is  then  passed  through  Mil- 
barn’s  drying-miobines,  and  exposed  to  a low 
heating  process,  by  which  the  moisture  ia  reduced 
to  60  per  cent.  It  ia  then  stacked,  in  its  heated 
state,  and  continues  to  lose  moisture  till  it  has 
dried  down  to  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  In  this 
condition  the  dry  precipitate  amounta  to  4i 
tons,  of  which,  as  we  have  seen  before,  li  ton 
represents  the  weight  of  chemicals  added. 
The  cost  of  drying  is  said  to  amount  to  from  63. 
to  7a.  per  ton.  The  ma'erial  has  been  sold  as 
manure,  at  rates  varying  from  4s.  a ton  for  pre- 
cipitate containing  65  per  cent,  of  water,  to  40a. 
a ton  for  the  dried  manure,  containing  10  per 
cent,  of  moisture.  Some  has  been  “ fortified  ” 
by  the  admixture  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  other 
fertilising  agents,  and  has  been  sold  at  from  51. 
to  Gl.  per  toil ; the  price  being  stated  to  represent 
more  than  the  additional  cost  added  to  that  of 
the  manure  by  tbe  fortifying  materials.  The 
authors  state  that  if  tbe  estimated  value  of  tbe 
manure  be  reahsed,  the  annual  cost  of  3,446L 
would  be  diminished  by  sales  amounting  to  8322., 
reducing  the  cost  to  Is.  3^d.  per  unit  of  popu- 
lation. There  is,  however,  no  accountof  the  actual 
debtor  and  creditor  operations.  It  is  clear  that 
it  ia  to  such  accounts,  extending  over  a series  of 
years,  that  the  engineer  has  to  look  for  guidance. 
When,  on  one  hand,  there  is  a positive  expendi- 
ture, and,  on  the  other  band,  an  estimate  of 
value,  possibly  to  be  realised,  wo  are  far  from 
being  on  solid  ground.  As  the  General  Sewage 
Company  have  been  at  work  since  the  30th  of 
April,  1874,  we  do  not  understand  why  only  the 
amounts  of  tbe  expenditure  for  August,  Sep- 
, tember,  and  October,  1876,  should  have  been 
taken  from  the  books ; and  why  the  actual  cost, 
and  actual  receipts,  from  April,  1874,  to,  say 
April,  1877,  have  not  been  given  by  Messrs. 
Robinson  & MelHsh.  The  matter  ia  one  of  too 
much  practical  importance  for  any  one  to  give 
much  for  estimates  when  actual  accounts  should 
be  fortbeomiog, 

Nuneaton,  with  a population  of  7,399,  has 
adopted  the  same  process  that  ia  used  at  Co- 
ventry. The  effluent  water  is  filtered  through 
two  acres  of  land,  and  the  cost  of  the  works, 
exclusive  of  any  receipts  from  sales,  ia  reckoned 
at  Is.  8d.  per  nnit  of  the  population.  The 
accord  between  this  financial  result  and  that 
attained  at  Coventry  is  a satisfactory  feature  ia 
tbe  case. 

The  native  guano,  or  A,  B,  C process,  patented 
in  1868  by  Messrs.  Sillar  & Wiguer,  consists 
mainly  in  the  addition  to  the  sewage  of  alum, 
blood,  and  clay.  In  1868  it  was  introduced 
at  Leicester.  No  account  of  the  financial 
result  is  given ; but  tbe  testimony  on  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Commission  report  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  process  failed  to  purify  _th8 
sewage  so  as  to  render  it  admissible  into 
running  water.  In  1869  tbe  process  was  in 
operation  in  Leamington,  where  it  was  also 
given  up.  The  cost  of  the  ingredients  employed 
here  ia  said  to  have  amounted  to  151.183.  per 
million  gallons  of  sewage.  Another  trial  of  the 
process  was  mads  at  Crossness  in  1872.  The 
heavy  cost  there  incurred  is  said  to  be  duo  to 
exceptional  circumstances.  It  is  nob,^  however, 
encouraging,  even  with  this  qualification,  being 
equivalent  to  761.  63.  per  million  gallons  of 
sewage.  In  142  tons  of  dry  manure  yielded  by 
the  process,  only  about  61  tons  consisted  of  ingre- 
dientsfoundin  the  sewage,  while  81  tons  had  been 
added  by  the  experimenters.  Thus  the  manure,  to 
the  sale  of  which  tbe  patentees  looked  for  a profit, 
was  worth,  if  chemically  regarded  (which  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  a sale  price),  barely 
2O3.  per  ton,  while  it  cost  62.  63,  4d.  per  ton  to 
produce  it.  Experiments  on  the  same  process 
have  also  failed  at  Tottenham  and  at  Hastings ; 
at  Bolton,  Southampton,  and  Leeds.  Tbe  process 
is  now  being  worked  at  Aylesbury,  where  upwards 
)f  7 tons  of  foreign  ingredients  are  added  to 
uvery  million  gallons  of  sewage.  The  results 
aave  nob  been  published. 

The  phosphate  sewage  process,  patented  in 
L870,  consists  in  the  use  of  the  expensive  in- 
gredient phosphate  of  alumina,  together  with 
lime.  Experiments  were  made  on  this  process 
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three  years  ago  at  Barking  ; but  the  rc-sultg  have 
not  been  published,  and  the  trials  have  been  aban. 
dontd.  At  Hertford  the  corporation  have  made 
an  arrangement,  highly  favourable  for  the  town, 
with  the  Phosphate  Sewage  Company.  The 
balance-sheet  of  the  latter  has  not  yet  been 
published  ; but  chemists  are  of  opinion  that  the 
value  of  the  phosphates  is  deteriorated  by  the 
process  through  which  they  paea,  so  that  more 
money  is  put  into  the  sewage,  in  the  form  of  this 
expensive  chemical,  than  cornea  out  of  it  in  that 
of  manure. 

Bird’s  procees  employs  what  is  called  snlphated 
olay,  which  is  a mixture  of  from  four  t)  nine 
parts  by  weight  of  sulphur  with  one  of  common 
clay.  It  was  tried  without  sacoesa  at  Cbelten. 
ham.  It  is  still  in  use  at  Stroud.  One  ton  and 
three  quarters  of  solid  materials  are  added  by 
this  process  to  a million  gallons  of  sewage.  The 
sewage  at  Strond  is  weak,  but  the  effluent  fluid 
is  not  such  as  to  be  admissible  into  a clean  river. 
Financial  details  are  not  given. 

Last  of  this  group  of  proceeses  is  Stothert’s, 
patented  in  1S52,  which  employs  lime,  sulphate 
of  alumina,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  charcoal.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  prooeea  has  been  in 
practical  application  anywhere,  and  as  the 
ingredients  to  be  added  to  a million  gallons  of 
sewage  appear  to  amount  to  more  than  ten  tons 
iu  weight,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  may 
continue  to  be  the  case. 

Nolessthannine  processes  have  been  patented 
which  employ  lime  as  the  chief  precipitating 
agent.  These  are  called  by  the  names  of  the  in- 
venters;  Hille,  Marsden  & Collins,  Holden,  Fulda. 
Blythe,  Wbitthread,  Campbell,  Hanson,  ai.d 
Goodall.  Details  of  the  trials  of  each  are  given 
in  the  volume.  The  general  upshot  is,  that  the 
lime  process,  one  of  the  earliest  attempted,  has 
been  under  trial  for  tbirfy  years  ; that  it  does 
not  purify,  but  only  clarifies,  sewage;  and  that 
it  produces  a nearly  valueless  manure.  Keaults 
like  this  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  the  sani. 
tary  engineer  to  learn,  to  verify,  and  then  to  act 
upon  by  abandoning  any  further  application  of 
time  and  money  to  a method  radically  inefficient 

Salts  of  iron  have  been  used  as  disinfectants 
for  more  than  a century.  At  Northampton 
chloride  of  iron,  in  conjunction  with  lime,  was 
tried  for  the  sewage  of  a population  of  40.000, 
aix  gallons  of  chloride,  and  twelve  bushels  of 
lime,  being  added  to  each  million  gallons  of 
sewage.  The  effluent  water  was  then  filtered 
through  8 in.  of  oaloined  iron  ore.  In  1870  an 
injunction  was  granted  against  the  Corporation, 
and  the  system  was  abandoned.  Trials  at  Clifton 
and  at  Cheltenham  also  failed. 

There  are  many  other  patent  prooesses  for  the 
precipitation  of  sewage,  none  of  which  have  ' 
been  put  to  any  practical  use.  The  methods  of 
Higgs,  Dale,  and  Dimadale  ; of  Lenk  ; and  of  a 
mixture  of  hydrate  of  lime,  chloride  of  lime,  and 
alum,  under  experiment  at  New  Shoreham,  are 
mentioned  among  them. 

We  have  thought  it  useful  thus  far  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  that  portion  of  the  book  which 
is  likely  to  be  of  most  use  to  the  engineer  by  way 
of  preventing  useless  experiment.  For  the  other 
heads  of  treatment  we  must  refer  to  the  volume 
itself.  Tne  “ general  concluBions”  of  the  author’s 
by  a reversal  of  the  ordinary  method  of  arrange- 
ment,  occupy  the  first  chapter  of  the  book.  We 
call  attention  to  the  statement  that  "a  careful 
investigation  of  the  various  systems  for  treating 
sewage  leads  to  the  conciuaion  that  water- 
carried  sewage  has  never  yet  yielded  a profit, 
when  all  things  are  taken  into  consideration, 
and  that  it  is  a nuisance  that  must  be  got  rid  of 
at  the  expense  of  ratepayers.”  Another  part  of 
this  chapter  leads  to  a not  less  important  con- 
clueioD,  although  it  is  one  which  is  too  much 
ignored  in  recent  proposals  for  sanitary  works. 
“The  disposal  of  sewage  by  discharging  it  into 
the  sea  does  not  hold  out  the  hope  of  a a solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  in  that  direction  that  is 
claimed  for  it.  At  Brighten  the  cost  would 
appear  to  amount  to  upwards  of  51.  10s.  per 
million  gallons  of  sewage.  No  possibility  of  any 
revenue  exists,  and  the  authorities  now  have  to 
face  the  difficulties  of  sewer  gas  and  ventilation 
of  sewers,  with  the  attendant  risk  of  disease.” 

A serious  defect  in  the  book  is  the  want  of  any 
account  of  what  has  been  attempted,  and  what 
has  been  effected,  by  General  Scott.  The  name 
of  this  officer  only  once  occurs  in  the  Index,  and 
the  place  in  the  work  to  which  we  are  referred 
says  nothing  as  to  the  manufacture  of  cement  by 
the  process  patented  (we  believe)  by  him.  Yet, 
if  the  other  conclnsions  above  quoted  are  to  be 
relied  on,  it  is  to  the  combustion  of  the  precipi. 
tated  matter,  in  combination  with  the  filtration 


throngh  the  pound  of  the  c-ffluent  water,  that 
experience  points.  It  would  be  highly  important 
to  know  all  that  is  known  of  the  experience  that 
has  been  obtained  as  to  the  use  of  the  precipi- 
tate as  a self-conauming  fuel,  and  as  to  the  com- 
position  and  utilisable  character  of  the  resultant 
ash.  ilessrs.  Eobiuson  and  Melliss  have  thus 
given  rather  a comprehensive  sketch  than  an 
exhaustive  report;  but  their  work  is  the  most 
complete  which  we  have  as  yet  had  to  notice. 
It  is  a step  in  the  right  direction.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  some  years  before  enough  experience  is 
collected  to  allow  of  the  writing  of  a systematic 
standard  book  on  the  subject.  Meantime  the 
need  of  the  sanitary  engineer  is  wide-spread, 
detailed  and  exact  information,  as  to  what  is  the 
actual  outcome  of  the  large  expenditure  already 
directed  to  this  portion  of  our  sanitary  work. 


THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  PETER  PAUL 

RDBENS. 

Until  a few  years  ago,  Cologne  was  considered 
the  birthplace  of  Rubenp,  a house  in  the 
Sterngasso  being  pointed  out  as  the  spot  where 
the  painter  saw  the  light.  It  was  even  intended 
to  perpetuate  this  hypothetical  assertion  by  a 
commemorative  tablet.  It  was  then  that  il. 
Bdckbuisen  van  den  Brink  brought  forward 
proof  from  the  arohivaa  of  the  house  of  Orange, 
according  to  which  the  family  of  Rubens,  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  Peter  Paul,  was  living  at 
Siegen,  which  place  had  been  assigned  to  the 
father  as  a forced  place  of  residence.  Cologne 
thus  seemed  to  have  lost  its  claim,  and  raised  no 
objection  when  recently  the  little  town  of  Siegen 
celebrated  officially  the  tercentenary  of  the  birth- 
day of  its  supposed  great  native.  But  Antwerp 
protested  ; Antwerp  is  not  inclined  to  give  up  its 
claims  to  ba  the  birthplace  of  Rubens.  The 
manuscripts  brought  forward  by  M.  Backhuisen 
were  somewhat  inconvenient  for  those  claims, 
bat  it  was  alleged  that  the  mother  of  the  painter, 
shortly  before  his  birth,  went  to  Antwerp,  and 
was  delivered  of  a son  there.  The  Cologne 
Gazette,  in  allnding  to  the  above,  says  that, 
though  there  are  no  positive  proofs,  yet  the 
possibility  of  Rubens  having  been  born  at 
Antwerp  cannot  be  denied.  According  to 
our  contemporary,  it  matters  little  where 
the  great  painter  was  born,  since,  as  ap- 
pears from  a letter  of  his,  he  remained  at 
Cologne  only  until  the  tenth  year.  At  that  age 
he  returned  with  Lis  family  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  consequently  received  there  the  education 
which  makes  the  man.  The  most  recent  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Rubens’s  birthplace  has 
lately  been  brought  to  light  by  M.  van  den 
Branden,  assistant  librarian  of  the  city  of  Ant- 
werp. This  gentleman  has  come  across  a notarial 
document,  in  which  Rubens,  with  Breugel  and 
van  Balen,  all  painters,  appear  as  witnesses,  and 
are  all  described  as  burghers  of  Antwerp.  The 
otherwise  not  uninteresting  document  is  as 
follows  in  the  original  Flemish  ; — 

“ 28  Augusti  1618. 

Signors  Jan  Breugels,  oudt  omtrent  aebten- 
veertioh  jaren,  Henrick  van  Balen,  out  dryen-  ■ 
veertich  jaren  etide  Peetro  Paulo  Rubbens,  ondt 
eenenveeriieh  jaren,  alle  sobilders,  poortebs 
ende  ingesetenen  deser  stadt,  my  notario  wel 
bekent,  ende  hebben,  ten  versneoke  van  Signor 
Laureys  de  Smit,  by  manne  waerhejdt,  eedt 
presentereude  des  veraocht  synde,  geattesteert 
hoe  dat  sy,  onlancx  geleden,  alhier  binnen  deaer 
stadt,  geeien  hebben,  in  den  winckel  van  deu 
voorschreven  Laureys  de  Smit,  eenige  stucken 
tapisseryen,  gevrooht  met  gout,  silver,  eyde  ende 
aaeyet  van  de  Historie  van  Chipion  ende  Hanibal 
ende  dat  het  patroon,  daernaer  die  gemaect  zyn, 
is  de  teeckeninge  van  Julio  Romano,  fameos 
Italiaens  scbilder,  discipel  was  van  Raphael 
Dnrbino,  metten  weicken  hy  in  compaignie 
werokende  was  ende  oyck  desselffa  Durbino 
erffgenaemgeinstitneert,  ende  overaulor,  een  van 
de  fraeyste  patroonen  die  ay  attestanten  alhier 
binnen  deser  stadt  geeien  hebben.  Affirmerende 
tgene  voorschreven  geseegt  te  hebben  voor  do 
gerechte  waerheyt.  Consenterende  etc.  Aldus 
gedaan  t’Hantwerpen,  ter  presentien  van  Michel 
de  Cock  ende  Christiaen  Peetermans  als  getuy. 
gen  etc.  Jean  Brueguel. 

Hendeick  van  Balkn. 

PiETBO  Paolo  Rubens.” 

[Translation,] 

“ August  28,  1618. 

Messrs.  John  Breugel,  aged  about  forty-eight, 
Henry  van  Balen,  forty-tbree,  and  Peter  Paoi 
Rubens,  aged  forty-one,  all  painters,  burghers, 


and  inhabitants  of  this  city,  well  koown  to  |] 
notary,  have,  at  tbe  request  of  Mr.  Laureys^ 
Smit,  testified  on  oath  how  that  they, lately  in  fcj 
city,  have  seen,  in  the  shop  of  the  above-natrii 
Laureys  de  Smit,  a few  pieces  of  tapestry,  worl{! 
with  gold,  silver,  silk,  and  worsted,  representiti 
tbe  history  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  and  that  ^ 
pattern  after  which  it  has  been  made  is 
design  of  Julio  Romano,  the  famous  Italij! 
painter,  disoiple  of  Raphael  of  Urbino,  w 
whom  he  worked,  and  also  appointed  tbe  sai 
Urbino’s  heir,  and,  therefore,  one  of  the  batjl 
Bomest  patterns  which  the  undersigned  htf 
seen  in  this  city.  They  affirm  the  aforesaid  t 
be  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  truth.  Tij 
consent,  &o.  Done  thus  at  Antwerp,  in  t| 
presence  of  Michael  de  Cock  and  Christa 
Peetermans  as  witnesses,  «fco.  T 

John  Breugel. 
Henry  van  Brulenj 
P.ETER  Paul  KuiiENs| 

Tbe  importance  of  this  document  (the  wrii 
in  the  above-named  journal  thinks),  with  reepa 
to  the  question  under  diaciiasion,  consists  in  tE 
fact  that  the  rightsof  a citizen  or  burgher  (poorfi; 
of  Antwerp,  according  to  the  old  laws  (cosfvl 
nieji),  can  only  be  acquired  by  biith  in  the  plaj 
itself,  independent  of  the  quality  of  tbe  parenr 
or  by  solemn  admission,  by  being  sworn  iu  befcl 
a magistrate  and  the  town  council,  and  bei  [ 
entered  in  the  burgher  - rolls  (poortcrs-bookeil^ 
Now  it  is  another  fact  that  in  these  well-pn 
served  books  Peter  Paul  has  not  been  tbP 
entered,  while  there  is  such  an  entrance  forl|i 
elder  brother — “ Philips  Rubbens,  Janssorl 
geboren  van  Ceulen” — in  the  jear  1609.  M.  vi. 
den  Branden  eonoludes  from  this  eviden|i 
that  Peter  Paul  never  bought  or  otherwi 
acquired  the  right  of  citizenship,  and  that  1 
since  it  is  notorious  that  he  was  a burgher 
Antwerp,  possessed  the  right  of  citizenship  1 
virtue  of  bia  being  born  there.  Tbe  Colog' 
Gazette  generously  adds  : — “ Although  this  pro 
is  negative,  and  not  very  binding,  we  do  not  fij 
fault  with  the  Antwerpers  if  they  rest  thd 
proud  claim  upon  this  evidence.  Rubens  is  tl 
bead  and  the  representative  of  tbe  Flemii 
school  in  its  most  singnlar  singolarity,  and  i 
one  will  contest  with  the  Flemioh  the  famei 
claiming  the  great  master  as  one  of  their  ow 
It  matters  very  little  whether  tbe  house  und 
the  roof  of  which  Maria  Pypelinckx  gave  him 
the  world  stood  at  Siegen  or  at  Antwerp.” 


ST.  PAUL’S  SCHOOL. 

The  Mercers’  Company  have  purchased  sii 
teen  acres  of  land  in  Hammersmith,  at  a ooi 
of  something  over  40,000i.,  and  on  this  sit 
buildings  will  be  erected  for  the  celebrate 
school  now  located  in  St.  Paul’s  Chorohyan 
behind  the  east  end  of  the  Cathedral.  Mi 
Barnes  Williams  is  the  Company’s  architeo 
and  will,  wo  suppose,  build  the  new  soboo 
The  existing  school  was  built  from  the  desige 
of  the  late  Mr.  George  Smith,  about  the  yes 
1823.  Some  of  our  readers  will  remembe.: 
some  will  not,  that  this  school  was  founded  bl 
Dean  Colet  in  the  year  1512,  and  that  he  mad 
the  Mercers’  Company,  of  which  bis  father  wo 
a distinguished  member,  tbe  governors  of  it. 


THE  WELLINGTON  CHAPEL,  BIRDCAGI 
WALK. 

A CORRESPONDENT  IS  startled  by  what  h 
calls  tbe  “wreckage”  of  the  interior  of  tb 
Doric  chapel  at  the  Wellington  Barracks 
but  he  need  nob  be  alarmed  : it  will  all  b 
pnb  straight  again.  Mr.  Street  is  the  archi 
tect,  acting  nnder  a committee  of  officers 
and  Messrs.  Adamson  & Sons  are  the  bnilder. 
engaged  upon  the  work.  The  tender,  as  w< 
understand,  was  at  first  16,0001. ; bub  by  substi 
toting  stone  for  marble,  deal  for  oak,  and  so  on 
it  has  been  reduced  to  9,0001.  Toe  style  of  tb* 
new  interior  will  be  much  less  archaic  than  thai 
of  the  exterior,  which  will  remain  as  at  present 


Falling  in  of  a Roadway.— Considerable  ei  l 
citement  has  been  created  in  Tottenham. oourt.t 
road,  in  consequence  of  the  roadway  and  footpatlj 
in  front  of  the  Gladstone  public- house,  Cumber.l 
land-atreet,  kept  by  Mr.  W.  Purkess,  falling  witli 
a tremendous  crash  into  the  cellars,  almost  bury-i 
ing  some  unfortunate  men  in  the  d6hr\&.  To  aJI: 
appearance,  there  is  some  danger  of  the  bonsei 
itself  falling.  ' 
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AN  ABSTEUSE  QUESTION  FOE  THE 
ABERDEEN  CONGRESS. 

HOW  HAS  THE  SOCIAL  ELEVATION  OF  WOMAN 

INFLUENCED  THE  DECLINE  OF  ARCHITECTUEE  ? 

SiE, — I was  yesterday  painfally  reminded  that 
yon  have  received  no  commanioation  from  me 
Binoe  my  letter  of  the  19th  of  May  last,  when 
naught  bat  duty  forced  me  to  speak  npon  a Bub> 
jeot  of  the  highest  importance  to  men  andarobi. 
tecta  in  England  and  America.  This  letter  will 
take  a wider  range  : it  treats  of  a matter  which 
aSects  the  world.  Jndicions  acceptance  and 
immediate  publication  of  it  will  undoubtedly 
restore  your  readers  to  a proper  sense  of  their 
obligations;  for  I regret  to  say  that  several 
recent  numbers  of  the  Builder  which  I sent  to 
my  sister. in.law  and  Fitz.Boodle  have  remained 
uncut.  Indeed,  it  was  only  after  a wickedly 
sarcastic  remark  of  my  own  that  little  Lorimer 
took  np  one,  and  finding  nothing  of  mine  in  it — 
she  is  the  governess  at  Fitz.Boodle  Hall,  and 
when  excited  nses  the  bourgeois  slang,  though  by 
no  means  a bad  match  for  a moneyed  man  with- 
out brains— she  said  that  it  was  really  quite  too 
awfully  dull.  I know,  and  my  reasons  are 
logically  based,  that  she  was  prejudiced  in  her 
assertion,  and  so  yon  need  not  take  notice  of 
it.  My  journey  to  the  Hall  was  an  important 
one.  I shall  never  forget  certain  circumstances 
with  which  the  visit  was  accompanied.  We 
formed  a partie  carr6e,  half  of  science,  half  of 
fashion ; My  Lady  Fitz-Boodle,  Miss  Lorimer, 
myself,  and  Miss  E.Lizardo.  The  last-named,  the 
great  entomologist,  is, as  you  are  donbtless  aware, 
the  anthoress  of  ‘‘The  Condition  of  Ants  in  the 
Middle  Ages,”  of  “ The  Colorado  Beetle : its 
Functions  in  the  Press,’*  of  "The  Insect  at 
Horae,"  and  other  equally  well-known  works. 
Our  meeting  was  brought  about  in  this  wise. 
Mies  Lizardo,  having  heard  a report  that  the 
Dew  beetle  bad  committed  deplorable  ravages 
at  Fitz-Boodle  Hall,  wrote  to  my  brother  for 
the  facts  of  the  oase,  and  hinted  that  no  exact 
opinion  could  be  pronounced  npon  the  actual 
condition  of  poor  Fitz-Boodle’s  fields  without 
personal  inspection.  Of  course,  under  such 
oircumstances,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
bat  to  take  Miss  Lizardo  to  Norfolk;  and  as  my 
brother,  who  expeots  another  Pigott  debate  in 
the  Lords,  would  not  miss  recording  bis  vote, — 
the  only  return  he  feels  he  can  make  to  the 
country  for  keeping  him  to  legislate  for  it, — the 
three  women  were  confided  to  me,  and  we  left 
town  on  Friday.  Obviously  the  conversation, 
almost  purely  inseotorial,  was  sustaioed  by  the 
entomologist  and  myself.  The  technical  discus. 
sioD,  however,  was  accompanied  at  intervals,  and 
indeed,!  may  say,  has  been  followed,  by  an  inquiry 
into  a question  totally  distinct  from  the  Colorado 
Beetle ; and  yet  one  wbioh  at  this  season  of  the  . 
year  most  editors  like  to  keep  in  reserve  for  the 
approaching  festival  of  drought,  when  St.  Swithin 
shall  have  retired  and  gooseberries  and  currants 
are  no  more.  It  is  a question,  too,  involving  a 
problem  of  such  importance  that  a folio  or  quarto 
of  a hundred  pages  might  be  usefully  devoted 
to  its  solution  ; or  a new  weekly  periodical  might 
be  started  with  the  sole  object  of  oifering  resis- 
tance to  an  increasing  evil.  For  my  own  part 
in  broaching  it  publicly  I feel  that  I owe  people 
an  apology.  Personally,  perhaps,  Woman  and 
‘ Mr.  Cavendish-Beutinok  would  be  justified  in 
complaining  that  the  life-long  specialities  they 
have  made  their  own,  are  treated  in  a volumi- 
nous  pnblioation  like  this  within  the  compass  of 
a page. 

Sir,  have  yon  observed  that  the  degradation  of 
the  arts  is  co-eval  in  all  ages  with  the  iuorease 
of  female  influence  ? Never  before  has  the  mis- 
taken ambition  of  the  inferior  sex  been  so  forcibly 
pointed  out  to  me  ashy  Mies  Lizardo.  I am  nob 
a vain  fribble ; I adore  the  sex  and  have  been 
frequently  adored, — I am  not  absolutely  an 
artistic  or  a scientific  roan,  but  my  labours  have 
never  enriched  any  frivolous  literary  organs.  There 
was  no  political  necessity  for  me,  a younger  son, 
to  provide  a peer  to  keep  the  constitution  intact. 
Perpetually  single  I have  continued  perpetually 
in  love ; and  Mies  Lizardo  glanced  gracefully  at 
the  circumstance.  She  complimented  me  on  the 
onbiased  views  I took  of  men  and  women.  " Mr. 
Fitz.Boodle,"  she  said,  " Intellect  is  the  destroyer 
: of  art : women  have  destroyed  art  from  the 
earliest  periods  to  the  present  day."  It  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  give  the  conversation 
: word  for  word:  permit  me  simply  to  put  together 
the  gist  of  Miss  Lizardo’s  disoourseand  the  points , 
: of  her  argument.  Admirably  well  informed,  she 
i expresses  her  thoughts  with  a marked  facility  of 
, utterance : she  edges  in  Pericles,  Praxiteles,  and 


Plato  as  if  they  were  mere  relations  of  a Brown 
or  a Jones.  The  weakness  of  a parvenu  in  the 
first  or  of  a dolt  in  the  fourteenth  century,  if  at 
all  historically  famous,  are  calmly  exposed  by 
the  great  entomologist,  who  defies  Mr.  Walter, 
M.P.,  with  all  his  art-Iearning,  to  make  the 
modern  English  even  as  artistic  as  the  Romans. 
She  defies  Mr.  Forsyth,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  with  all  his 
love  for  the  sex,  to  improve  the  franohiae,  or 
reform  the  House  of  Commons,  except  by  the  total 
Bubjeotion  of  Woman  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
her  traditional  lord  and  master,  Man. 

Take,  she  says,  the  age  of  Pericles,  for  it  is 
premature  to  talk  of  Helen  or  of  Troy  until  the 
arohmologists  have  settled  the  exact  date  of  the 
birth  of  the  one  and  of  the  destruction  of  the 
other;  take  the  century  of  artistio  supremacy 
from  the  year  450  B.O.  to  the  year  350  B.C.,  and 
inquire  into  the  then  state  of  the  lower  orders  of 
human  kind.  The  respeotable  portion  of  the 
women  were  little  better  than  slaves ; and  as 
Miss  Lizardo  hinted,  with  the  female  writer's 
proverbial  delicacy,  of  her  own  sex  the  Greoiau 
slaves  alone  possessed  their  liberty.  Then  arose 
the  school  of  Plato,  in  which  love  was  glorified, 
and  the  miserable  passions  of  human  nature 
were  so  described  as  not  only  to  magnify  a 
woman’s  opinion  of  herself,  but  even  to  indnoe 
the  men  to  keep  instead  of  exposing  their  female 
children,  and  perhaps  to  educate  them.  From 
that  moment  the  arts  began  to  langnisb ; the 
power  of  artistio  production,  and  the  means  of 
adornment  in  arcbitectore  were  gradually  lost. 
Even  when  Pansaniaa  wrote  of  Greece,  the  works 
of  the  few  preceding  centuries  were  regarded  as 
inimitable,  or  impossible  to  be  surpassed. 

Take  the  epoch  of  Ceesar  and  Cicero, — the 
first  of  Roman  soldiers  and  the  first  of  Roman 
philosophers.  The  wealth,  physical  and  inteU 
leotnal,  of  the  world  as  it  then  was,  lay  at  their 
feet;  bnt  neither  they  nor  their  countrymen,  for 
even  a hundred  years  after  the  murder  beneath 
Pompey’a  statue,  attained  to  the  excellence  of 
the  Greeks  who  built  the  Parthenon.  Why  ? 
Simply  because  they  admitted  women  to  a fami- 
liarity which  might  well  have  shocked  the 
decorum  and  studied  dignity  of  the  Athenian  in 
presence  of  hia  wife  and  her  women.  That  is 
Miss  Lizardo’a  opinion;  and  she  bolds  that 
farther  degradation  resulted  in  the  coarse  of  the 
first  century.  Women  were  then  admitted  to 
participate  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  ; and 
instead  of  weaving  garments  for  their  brothers, 
sons,  and  husbands,  as  the  wife  of  Augustus  did, 
they  aspired  to  paint  the  fresooed  walls  of 
private  houses.  Pliny  tells  of  one  laia  of 
CyziouB,  who  always  remained  single,  and  who 
was  a portrait-painter.  The  historian  says  be 
saw  a large  pioture  by  her  of  an  old  woman,  and 
also  one  of  herself,  taken  with  the  aid  of  a mirror.  ^ 
There  was  also  one  Olympias  who  painted,  and 
who  took  pupils, — Autobolus  being  one  of  her 
pupils.  All  this  time  the  Roman  buildings  were 
getting  bigger,  yet,  msthetioally  regarded,  they 
were  inferior  to  the  earlier  arohiteotural  efforts 
not  only  of  the  Greeks,  but  of  the  Romans  them, 
selves.  Even  years  before,  Sallust  recorded  how 
virtue  had  lost  herinflnence,  poverty  was  thought 
a disgrace,  and  a life  of  innocence  was  regarded 
as  a life  of  ill-nature. 

A different  policy  was  pursued  in  the  Middle 
Ages  : the  woman  was  not  only  an  inferior,  but 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  pointed  to  that 
inferiority.  No  priest  consorted  with  her ; she 
was  not  permitted  to  enter  a ohurcb,  except  her 
head  and  features  were  decently  covered  with  a 
veil.  In  the  twelfth  century,  Guibert  de  Nogent 
denounced  with  extraordinary  force  the  allure- 
ments of  Woman’s  nature,  and  the  development 
of  the  original  eiu  of  coquetry.  The  determined 
manner  with  which  for  several  centuries  the 
Church  enforced  the  hnmble  and  absolutely 
inferior  condition  of  the  sex  was  accompanied 
by  nninterrupted  excellence  in  art.  Mediteval 
devotion  never  forgot  or  overlooked  the  early 
and  beatified  state  of  primitive  Man.  Chauoer, 
in  “ The  Parson’s  Tale,"  says  very  nobly, — " For 
trust  well,  though  so  it  were  that  the  fiend 
tempted  Eve,  that  is  to  say,  the  fiesb,  and  the 
fiesh  had  delight  in  the  beanty  of  the  fruit 
defended,  yet,  certoa,  till  that  reason,  that  is  to 
say,  Adam  consented  to  the  eating  of  the  fruit, 
yet  stood  he  in  the  state  of  innocence.”  From  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, architecture,  wbioh  then  comprised  all  the 
construotive  arts,  flourished  in  a state  of  coca- 
pleteness  and  innooenod  unknown  since  the  time 
of  Alexander;  it  was  never  experienced  after  the 
successive  elevation  of  two  women  to  the 
English  throne,  and  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
sex,  Then  followed  the  licence  of  manners  in 


the  comedies  ofCharles  II. ; the  worst  sentences 
and  parts  were  allotted  to  the  female  obaraoters. 
The  triumph  at  home  and  abroad  of  Queen  Anne 
was  attended  with  artistio  demoralisation  to  so 
great  a degree  as  to  give  birth  to  the  reproach 
now  levelled  against  an  ngly  building, — that  of 
" Queen  Anne"  architecture.  If  France  did  not 
sink  to  an  equal  abyss  of  abasement,  and  if 
there,  since  the  time  when  Henry  VHI.  visited 
Francis  on  the  Field  of  Gold,  every  age  poBSesses 
a few  buildings  fit  to  figure  as  the  monument  of 
it,  the  loi  Salique,  which  is  still  in  force,  may  be 
ooDsidered  ono  though  obviously  not  the  pric. 
cipal  oanse. 

The  state  of  England  in  the  Elizabethan  age 
is  described  by  Miss  Lizardo  as  monstrous  and 
intolerable.  She  has  good  anthority  for  assert- 
ing  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages 
women  were  betrothed  while.still  children,  and, 
arrived  at  the  marriageable  condition,  they  were 
handed  over  to  their  stipulated  lords  after  the 
proper  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  But  in  the 
sixteenth  century  this  wholesome  practioe 
exploded.  A writer  of  the  time  desoribes  the 
" cancker  of  pride”  which  bad  eaten  into  the 
Commonwealth;  how  " every  poore  yeoman  his 
daughter,  every  husbandman  his  daughter,  and 
every  cottager  hia  daughter  will  not  spare  to 
flaunt  it  out  in  gownes,  petticots,  and  kirtles  ! " 
Nor  did  the  author  of  " Ye  nutlarowne  Maide” 
fail  to  perceive  the  reckless  levity  of  the  sex, — 
at  the  same  time  possibly  misnoderstandiog 
the  effect  it  was  producing  upon  the  arts  of  the 
oonntry, — when  he  wrote  that  popular  balladf  of 
which  the  burden  is 

" I Bay  not  nay,  bat  that  all  day 
I(  is  both  writ  sod  sayde, 

That  woman's  faiih,  ie  aa  who  saith, 

AU  utterly  decayed.’* 

And  again,  is  it  at  all  likely  that  Shakepeare, 
who  sang  so  many  pretty  things  about  women, 
would  have  permitted  lago  to  indulge  in  hia 
sarcasm  about  “fools  and  small  beer,”  had  not 
the  tide  of  female  revolution  mounted  higher 
than  the  poet  considered  expedient  ? But  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments,  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  to  support  Miss  Lizardo’s  hypo- 
chesis,  is  to  be  found  at  this  very  moment  when 
the  social  elevation  of  woman  is  higher  than  it 
ever  was,  and  when,  as  Mr.  Caveudisb  Bentinck, 
not  many  months  ago,  was  good  enough  to 
explain,  the  decline  and  fall  of  British  Architec- 
ture is  au  accomplished  fact.  Critics,  book- 
makers,  lecturers,  and  women  generally,  point 
to  the  state  of  our  actual  buildings,  and  shrug 
their  shoulders ; restorers  and  anti-restorers, 
town  surveyors,  and  msthetio  upholsterers,  all 
the  youngest  students  in  the  profession  of  archi. 
teoture,  gloat  over  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
arts.  Miss  Lizardo’s  answer  is  unstudied  and 
categorical ; she  points  totbo  general  ousting  of 
men  from  all  employments  except  haberdashery 
and  the  higher  grades  of  dooiestio  service,  and 
thus  pronoQoces  her  pourquoi.  Bat,  says  she, 
if  the  arts  are  lost  to  Britain,  they  are  still  safe 
in  the  great  dependency.  In  the  empire  of 
India  the  old  traditions  are  preserved.  Men 
there  are  still  building  with  the  genius  and 
according  to  the  example  of  their  fathers ; for, 
she  adds  with  great  emphasis,  all  their  mothers 
are  locked  np,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Greeks. 

I confess,  sir,  I am  somewhat  startled  with 
this  astooishing  avowal  on  the  part  of  a female 
entomologist  of  great  reputation.  Hireliog  pens 
may  possibly  take  the  matter  op,  and  offer  sug- 
gestions to  obviate  the  inoonveniences  which  a 
too  great  liberty  accorded  to  the  weaker  sex  baa 
produced.  I myself  am  contented  to  state  a fact : 
the  questioH  whether  a revival  of  the  Grecian 
practice  of  dividing  a house  into  an  " andronitis  " 
and  a " gytoQconitis  " could  be  achieved  by  the 
formation  of  a Limited  Liability  Company — with 
my  brother  Fitz-Boodle’s  name  to  head  the  list 
of  directors,  and  that  of  Miss  Lizardo  as  trustee 
or  arbitrator — I leave  to  you.  Perhaps  for  the 
moment  publicity  will  suffioe.  It  would  be 
desirable  iu  any  discussion  upon  this  subject  to 
secnre  the  attendance  of  a large  number  of 
learned  women  ; and  the  approaobing  meeting  at 
Aberdeen  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science  will  doubtless  afford 
an  opportunity,  since  the  audiences  of  its  Art. 
seotions  are  principally  composed  of  those 
whom  a gradual  rise  to  social  power  has  unex- 
pectedly  placed  under  a ban  of  inquiry. 

Let  ic  not,  however,  be  supposed  by  the  ad. 
mirera  of  my  literary  productions  that  I take 
a revolutionary  view  of  the  female  position. 
Since  it  is  suoh  as  it  is,  I say  let  fute  do  its 
worst.  That  it  was  not  contemplated  when, — 
source  of  all  our  joy  arid  woes, — Angelic  woman 
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into  being  rose,  few  will  ventnre  to  diepate.  I, 
at  least,  will  admit  with  tny  Lord  Lytton  8 
father  the  probabilities  of  a coming  race  when 
the  lion  shall  lie  down  at  the  bidding  of  the 
lamb ! when  the  arts  which  require  “ rather 
the  finger  than  the  arm,”  and  bat  a sparse 
quantity  of  brain,  will  be  the  appanage  of 
majestio  females ; when  the  domestio  virtues 
will  be  the  whole  duty  of  man ; when  the  sciences 
will  be  a study  for  boys ; and  when  another 
Lizardo  will  become  the  natural  protector  of 
Another  Boodle  Frrz.BooDLE. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE  AND  ITS 
TRADE. 

Newcastle  - upon  . Tyne  is  the  northern 
metropolis  of  coal.  The  county  of  which  it  is 
the  chief  town  does  not  produce  the  largest 
quantity  of  fuel, — indeed,  it  does  not  rank  very 
high  amongst  the  coal-producing  counties, — but 
to  the  Tyne  a large  amount  of  Durham,  as  well 
as  Northumbrian  coal  is  taken  for  shipment,  and 
BO  far  as  coal  shipments  are  concerned,  that  dark 
river  may  be  described  as  the  first  of  oar  ooal- 
shipping  rivers.  Of  the  town  itself,  nothing  is 
known  prior  to  the  Roman  era  ; but  when,  more 
than  sixteen  centuries  ago,  the  great  wall  was 
built  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway,  Pons  u$]lii 
was  the  second  of  the  strong  fortified  camps  or 
stations  along  the  route.  When,  however,  the 
protective  Romans  departed,  there  came  down 
on  the  North  Country  tribes  from  the  farther 
north, — " like  the  wolf  on  the  fold,” — who  swept 
out  the  place  from  remembrance  for  a time;  but 
the  deserted  place  was  re-settled,  and  under  the 
Normans,  Newcastle  arose  in  name,  and  in  the 
embryo  of  the  town  vre  know,  and  though  in  the 
troublous  years  that  followed  the  inhabitants 
had  to  suffer,  yet  they  acquired  special  privileges 
from  suooessivo  monarohs,  amongst  which  privi- 
leges was  one  granted  by  Henry  IIL,  giving  to 
the  good  men  of  Newcastle  “licence  to  dig 
coals  and  stones  in  the  common  soil  ” of  the  town. 
From  that  time  it  might  be  said  that  the  fortune 
of  the  yonng  community  was  made.  Its  castle 
was  completed ; there  were  additions  to  the 
conventual  establishments,  growth  characterised 
the  town,  and  its  trade  became  settled.  But 
nob  until  towards  the  close  of  last  oentnry  was 
there  any  promise  of  either  the  great  trades  or 
the  town  attaining  their  present  dimensions; 
for  although  in  1791  the  coal  shipments  amonnted 
to  nearly  half  a million  chaldrons,  other  trades 
were  on  a scale  even  comparatively  smaller,  and 
the  population  of  the  town  was  small,  indeed, 
to  what  it  DOW  is ; indeed,  in  1821,  it  was  only 
43,507,  and  it  was  in  the  decade  following  that 
growth  set  in,  the  population  rising  to  55,922  by 
1831,  but  this  rate  of  growth,  even,  is  small  to 
that  between  1851  and  1861,  when  nearly  thirty 
thousand  people  were  added,  and  the  total  was 
brought  up  to  109,108  for  the  last-named  year, 
or  to  that  of  the  decade  preoediug  the  last 
census,  when  the  population  was  raised  to 
128,443.  And  the  effects  of  the  growth  of  New. 
castle,  and  of  the  centiiog  of  trade  on  the  Tyne, 
have  been  perhaps  as  much  marked  in  the 
district  outside  that  borough  as  in  it. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  Newcastle 
preserved  traces  of  its  antiquity  in  its  streets 
and  buildings,  far  beyond  what  the  visitor  to  it 
now  would  deem  possible.  The  town  was  divided 
“ into  two  sections  by  an  iocnnsiderable  brook,” 
the  houses  were  closely  packed  together,  the 
streets  were  narrow,  bob  even  in  some  of  what 
are  now  the  worst,  dwelt  the  chief  of  the  towns- 
people. Newcastle  has  shared  the  fate  of 
London,  iu  that  much  of  its  oldest  parts  and 
mementoes  were  swept  away  by  a fire,  after  the 
nopnlation  had  felt  the  scourge  of  a plague. 
From  that  time  the  improvement  of  the  town  ' 
and  of  its  architecture, — commenced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century, — received  an 
additional  impetus;  and  now,  in  the  character 
of  its  approaches,  of  its  public  buildings,  and 
of  its  business  streets,  Newcastle  may  vie  with 
any  town  of  its  size  and  situation.  Under 
Grainger,  the  great  business  arteries  of  the 
town,  and  its  chief  ornaments  in  street  archi- 
teofcnre,  were  carried  out,  at  a cost  of  nearly 
half  a million  sterling.  The  high-level  bridge 
became  a monument  of  Stephenson,  and  a most 
commodious  station  became  a fitting  terminus 
to  the  great  railway  road  into  the  town.  And 
in  its  public  buildings,  in  its  churches  and 
nhapels,  its  noble  inscifiates  and  balls,  and 
i u the  more  extensive  of  its  banks  and 
mercantile  establishments,  there  is  full  proof 
that  modern  Newcastle  has  right  to  take  high 


rank  amongst  the  towns  of  the  kingdom,  whilst, 
probably,  in  none  has  there  been  a greater 
change  in  some  two  score  years  than  has  been 
seen  in  the  Tyneside  metropolis  of  coal.  But 
probably  the  greatest  change  in  the  condition 
and  aspect  of  Newcastle  this  century  is  dne  to 
the  extension  of  its  chief  industries,  and  the 
development  of  others.  Nob  only  has  there  been 
a growth  of  the  coal  trade  which  is  unparalleled, 
but  the  engineering  trade  has  also  become  one 
of  vast  proportions,  the  chemical  manufacture  is 
of  vast  extent;  and  iron  shipbuilding,  glass 
maunfdcture,  and  other  iodustries  have  attained 
to  large  importance. 

Taking,  first,  the  great  industry  of  coal  ship- 
meot,  it  may  be  said  that  whilst  in  the  first  year 
of  this  century  the  total  amount  shipped  was 
1,331,870  tons,  it  increased  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  century  by  neatly  half  a million  tons;  in 
the  next  there  was  a further  increase,  and  in 
the  following  an  annual  shipment  of  two  million 
tons  was  considerably  more  than  passed.  By 
1841  three  million  tons  were  shipped, — more 
than  two.tbirds  being  sent  coast-wise.  Since 
that  period  a further  inorease  has  taken  place, 
but  chiefly  in  the  foreign  shipments,  which  have 
grown  to  exceed  those  to  other  homo  ports.  Ten 
years  ago  the  exports  were  rather  more  than  four 
million  tons  annually  ; by  1870,  they  had  passed 
five  million  tons  yearly  ; in  1873,  they  were  close 
opon  five  and  a half  millions,  and  now  the  vast 
quantity  of  six  million  tons  annually  has  been 
more  than  reached.  And  in  its  other  exports  the 
Tyne  has  known  a vast  if  not  an  equal  growth. 
It  has  very  large  chemical  works,  old  and  exten- 
sive engiue  factories,  and  other  industries,  which 
contribute  largely  to  that  growth  of  the  exports 
of  the  river.  A dozen  years  ago,  the  value  of 
the  exports  from  the  port  of  Newoaetle  (other 
than  fuel)  amonnted  to  about  770,0001.  yearly; 
but  by  1870,  it  rose  to  2,100,0001.;  by  1873,  to 
3,100,0001, ; and  altbongh  the  decreased  value 
of  goods,  such  as  iron,  has  caused  a fall  to  be 
marked  in  the  value,  yet  the  total  yearly  exported 
is  still  vast ; and  it  may  be  still  said,  we  believe, 
that  no  other  river  in  Britain,  excepting  the 
Mersey,  has  so  large  an  export  trade.  The 
imports  into  the  Tyne  porta  are  large,  though 
nob  equally  so, — the  grain,  ore,  and  sulphur 
having  been  largely  inoreased  of  late  years. 
Annually  about  17,000  vessels  “ clear”  from  the 
river,  the  outward  tonnage  being  over  six-and- 
a-half  millions;  the  ships  built  on  the  Tyne 
range  from  80  to  120  yearly,  and  the  engines 
built, — locomotive  and  marine, — are  many  and 
powerful.  The  river,  under  the  Tyne  Conser- 
vancy, baa  been  changed,  works  of  dredging  and 
other  improvements  having  been  undertaken 
on  a very  large  scale,  and  the  value  of  the 
river  for  purposes  of  refuge  and  commerce  has 
been  almost  indefinitely  increased  in  oon. 
sequence. 

Deriving  their  snbsistenoe  in  the  chief  degree 
from  these  industries,  in  its  district  or  union, 
one  of  limited  area  beyond  the  town,  is  a popu. 
lation  of  130,800.  It  may  farther  give  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  that  district  if  it  be  added 
that  there  are  in  its  limits  2,729  paupers.  In 
the  borough,  in  the  last  police  year,  10,894 
persons  were  proceeded  agaiost  for  offences.  Id 
some  degree  contributory  to  this  criminality,  it 
may  be  said  that  there  were  450  pnblio-bouses, 
and  355  beerhouses.  Included  in  the  offences 
was  that  of  drunkenness,  for  whioh  the  large 
number  of  4,768  were  proceeded  against,  the 
number  of  policemen  being  200.  But  unques- 
tionably this  orimiual  return  was  swelled  by 
tbe  mining  population,  whioh,  at  stated  seesous, 
fiocks  into  Newcastle  as  its  mart,  its  great 
pleasure-ground,  and  its  centre  of  attraction, 
and  in  which  the  droughty  portion  gratifies  its 
love  of  drink. 

Dependout  so  largely  on  the  coal  trade,  New. 
castle  must  be  greatly  affected  by  tbe  question 
of  the  duration  of  its  great  fields  of  fuel.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  some  of  those  whose  words  are 
entitled  to  weight  that  the  best  seams  of  one  of 
the  chief  classes  of  coal  are  being  speedily  ex- 
bausted,  bnt  their  opinion  is  not  one  nuivarsally 
held.  It  is,  however,  tolerably  clear  that  at  tbe 
present  time  the  position  of  the  ooal. owners  of  tbe 
great  Northumbrian  coal-field  is  far  from  being  as 
uDoballenged  as  it  once  was,  for  the  competition 
with  South  Wales  is  increased.  And  it  may  also 
be  said  that  the  output  of  ooal  in  tbe  Northum. 
briao  coal-field  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  largely 
increased,  for  the  number  of  workmen  is  pro. 
bably  less  than  it  was,  and  the  cost  of  ooal 
as  well  as  the  oucput  per  man  has  been 
adversely  affected  by  tbe  operation  of  The  Mines 
Regulation  Act.  Whether  or  not  the  Northum. 


brian  coal  trade  has  attained  its  meridian,  it . 
scarcely  probable  that  the  great  centre,  Net! 
castle,  will  not  continne  to  increase.  It  is  il 
longer  based  exclusively  on  the  ooal  trade;  i 
has  become  an  engineering  centre;  the  ohemiojt 
trade  is  one  of  its  chief  supports,  an 
various  branches  of  the  iron  trades  are  in  ill 
vicinity.  There  is  known  at  the  present  time  il 
several  of  these  indnstries  a deep  depresaioit 
which  has  been  unusually  prolonged,  but  th^ 
may  be  taken  to  be  one  of  the  ebbs  in  the  trac 
wave  whioh  are  the  usual  followers  of  a Ion 
period  of  prosperity,  and  which  sboold  now  fc| 
speedily  recovered  from.  Tbe  proposal  to  extonv 
the  accommodation  of  tbe  Tyne  shows  that  11' 
foremost  men  take  this  view,  and  that  they  havi 
a full  belief  iu  the  future  of  that  river,  and  a 
tbe  town  which  is  its  trading  centre.  So  lonj 
as  its  ooal  lasts,  tbe  fonodations  of  its  trade  ar 
seenre  ; and  even  tbe  exhaustion  of  its  suppliei 
of  fuel  by  no  means  ensures  the  sapping  of  thesff 
for  new  indnstries  are  growing,  new  resonroe^ 
are  being  developed,  and  the  future  of  Newoastli 
is  therefore  one  of  promise. 


WANDERINGS  AND  QUESTIONINGS  INi 
ARCHITECTURE  AND  ART. 

ENGINEEKING  A BEANCH  OF  AECBITECTUEE.  I 

Architectuee,  in  some  reepeots  like  her  sistei 
arts  Fainting  and  Sculpture,  but  altogetbe) 
nnlike  Poetry  and  Musio,  has  its  ethereal  Bpirij 
fettered  to  a material  body.  In  its  purert 
monumental  walk  it  is  in  exactly  tbe  same  oasii 
as  painting  and  sculpture.  But  in  ail  it' 
other  departments  the  art-spirit  is  manifested 
through  a material  body  devoted  to  a practical 
purpose  for  the  snpply  of  physical  wants  onlyt 
It  is  soul  and  body  ; and  as  tbe  soul  of  man  is 
principle  that  animates  the  whole  of  tbe  body,  8i| 
in  architecture  you  cannot  say  this  part  is  mer<| 
building,  and  this  art,  for  the  art-spirit  thrillsl 
as  it  were,  every  part  of  the  building  at  oncel 
reminding  ns  of  the  pantheistio  theory  of  tl4 
universe  expressed  by  Orpheus,  “ The  world, —J 
all  we  see  and  feel,  is  the  body  of  Zeus  or  God.’i 
Such  is  architectnre,  which,  I am  aboat  t(i 
maintain,  is  a broader  and  more  oomprehenBilrr) 
thing  than  is  nsnally  supposed. 

Most  people,  though  looking  on  architeotcrc 
and  engineering  as  closely  related  to  each  other, 
oonsider  them  as  separate  pursuits,  between 
which  a distinct  Hue  can  be  drawn.  Bob  no 
ench  line  appears  in  a correct  view  of  them  ;— 
the  latter  melts  into  the  finer  art,  and  is 
embraced  along  with  it  in  any  tree  theory  of 
atmotnral  art.  Architecture,  by  whioh  I mean 
all  building  art  and  science  in  the  largest 
acceptation  of  the  word,  consists  of  three  great 
branches, — viz.,  civil,  military,  and  naval, — tbe 
first,  civil  architectnre,  being  again  divided 
into  civil  architecture  proper  and  civil  engineer' 
ing,  which  latter,  though  not  usually  reckoned  aa 
a branch  of  architecture,  is,  I conceive,  not  only! 
a branch  of  the  science  of  architecture  or) 
building,  but  of  tbe  art  also  ; for  I have  yet  to* 
learn  why  a bridge,  an  aqueduct,  a water-tower,! 
a mill,  or  any  other  engineering  object  placed) 
constantly  before  onr  eyes  should  not  be  framed) 
by  the  laws  of  art,  and  made  as  beautiful  as  a) 
palace  if  it  can  be  made  so,  and  not  by  merely! 
Buperadded  features,  but  by  oomposition  and) 
form,  proportion,  contour,  chiaroscuro,  &o.  ' 

In  an  engineering  work,  it  is  true,  the  demands] 
generally  of  the  practical  purpose  are  more  im-) 
perioDS  and  stringent  than  in  an  architeoturall 
work,  and  allow  less  sacrifice  to  be  made  to  the! 
graces.  Engineering  works  are  more  the  orea. 
tiens  of  oonstructive  science,  and  less  of  art  and 
beauty,  than  arohiteotural  works.  But  so  far 
I from  great  magnitude  or  strength  and  durability 
exempting  any  works  from  tbe  duty  of  being: 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  it  deepens  the  obligation 
under  which  they  lie  to  be  so  ; it  renders  their: 
claim  to  exemption  tbe  less.  They  ought  to  be 
made  beautiful  if  they  can  be. 

But  there  are  so  many  objects, — lighthouses,: 
war.towers,  turrete,  Roman  aqueducts,  bridges, 
tall  chimneys, — which,  though  fitness  only  was. 
ooQsiderediu  their  formation,  have,  nevertheless, 
more  or  leas  of  grandeur,  or  grace,  or  beauty, — 
as  much,  in  some  instances,  as  works  in  whiohi 
beauty  was  tbe  prime  object,  that  this  is  beyond 
a question ; and  it  is  evident  that  all  engineering 
^orks  might  be  at  least  agreeable  to  tbe  eye 
instead  of  disagrepabln-  fat  all  are  susceptible! 
of  more  oh  leas  of  arohiteor-ural  beauty,  and  of 
being  designed  in  the  trne  arohitectnral  spirit, — | 
science  and  art  working  together  band  iu  hand  I 
in  their  formation.  I could  point  to  tall  chimneys  i 
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bioh,  from  their  size,  form  and  proportion,  and 
racefol  oatUne,  are  really  imposing  objaots,  and 
rike  the  imagination  more  than  many  apires  and 
onnmental  columns.  Those  I refer  to  look 
ke  what  they  are, — chimneys.  I mean  they 
•e  not  disguised  as  Italian  belLtowers,  through 
hioh,  when  issuing  smoke,  they  present  a some, 
hat  alarming  appearance.  Even  those  most 
jeful  constructions  the  Britannia  and  Conway 
ibular  bridges,  honouring  to  the  age  as  trophies 
' constructive  science  and  skill,  needed  nob  to 
» BO  painful  to  the  eye  of  taste  as  they  are, — 
10  latter  more  particularly,  marring  as  it  does 
10  castle  and  city.  I feel  sure  that  no  objects 
klf  so  hideous  disfigured  the  ancient  world  as 
ose  bridges.  There  was  diffionlty,  I grant 
tout  these  j and  the  fine-art  spirit  might  well 
I excused  if  she  slightly  shuddered  at  the  idea 
entering  these  super-marine  tunnels.  But  all 
asonio  erections  upon  the  earth  are  in  a diffe. 
ut  case,  and  the  most  Cyclopean  walls  might 
I bnilt,  like  those  of  Thebes,  to  the  sound  of 
e lyre,  and  made  musio  of  the  eye.  The  fable 
Amphion’s  so  raising  the  walls  of  the  capital 
Bceotia  has  been  supposed  to  mean  that  he 
irsuaded  by  his  eloquence  a wild  people  to 
lite  and  build  themselves  a city;  which  may 
' true.  But  to  me  it  conveys  also  the  impres- 
)u  of  the  ancient  poets  of  the  connexion  between 
lossal  architectural  achievements  and  those 
lotions  of  the  soul  which  music  can  most  readily 
d powerfully  excite,  I attach  the  same  meau- 
j to  the  incident  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  poetry, 
isic,  and  eloquence,  assisting  Neptune  to  build 
3 walls  of  Troy. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  Eomans  had 
y idea  of  a difference  in  the  treatment  between 
sir  architecture  proper  and  those  colossal 
irks  which  were  for  purposes  of  public  ntility. 
leir  aqueducts  and  bridges,  both  at  Kome  and 
the  provinces,  equally  with  their  palaces  and 
nples  and  triumphal  arches,  attest  the  gran, 
ar  of  design  which  characterised  the  architects 
the  early  period  of  the  Empire. 

But  engineers,  whose  productions,  of  all  the 
rks  of  man,  come  nearest  to  rival  those  of 
ternal  nature  in  point  of  size,  ought,  in 
i treatment  of  their  works,  to  be  guided  by 
> analogy  of  nature,  who  never,  when  free 
m accident  or  disease,  produces  anything 
ly  or  without  some  quality  to  gratify  the  eye. 
e most  useful  things, — froits,  vegetables, — 

3 makes  as  beautiful  often  as  thiugs  that  are 
beauty  only.  A kitchen.garden  or  orchard 
aot  much  leas  pleasant  to  the  sight  than  a 
iver-garden.  If  by  accident  anything  very 
sightly  appears  she  hastens  to  adorn  it ; and 
rer  npheavee  a rock,  hill,  or  mountain,  without 
lightway  proceeding  to  clothe  it  with  beauty. 

0 ugliest  fissures  made  by  some  convulsion  of 
' crust  of  the  earth  are  in  time  decked  with 
es  and  shrubs,  grass  and  herbs,  and  become 
aantic  glens,  which  the  popular  imagination 
)pleB  with  fairies.  Nature  not  only  never 
cts  anything  nnsigbtly  when  she  has  her  own 
f,  but  she  is  always  increasing  the  beauty  of 
' works  by  garlands  of  leaves  and  flowers 
[ minute  vegetation,  and  sometimes  exhibits 
arface  decoration  sufficient  to  make  us  blush 
lome  of  ours.  If  these  lessons  of  nature  had 

1 their  due  effect,  there  would  not  have  been 
outcry  that  has  sometimes  been  made  by 

jrs  of  picturesque  scenery  against  the  intro- 
ition  of  railways  into  beautiful  and  romantic 
ta  of  the  country.  The  poet  Wordsworth,  for 
»nce,  would  have  had  no  objection  to  their 
■oduobion  into  the  Lake  District  if  the  rail- 
'S  he  bad  seen  elsewhere  had  been  as  agree. 
i features  of  the  earth  as  they  might  have 
a.  The  railway  itself  does  not  disfigure  the 
ntry  it  passes  through  more  than  any  other 
' or  road,  and  all  buildings  in  connexion  with 
as  well  as  the  locomotive  engine,  with  its 
)ular  boiler,  its  chimney  and  colossal  plume 
imoke  and  train  of  carriages,  are  susceptible 
leauty.  Nor  need  slate  and  stone  quarrying 
oal-miniug  operations  at  all  mar  the  beauty 
he  country. 

ut  what  I here  eay  of  civil  engineering 
lies  to  the  other  great  divisions  of  arohiteo- 
1 in  a less  imperative  degree,  viz.,  military 
naval  architecture,  or  shipbuilding,  as  I have 
ady  indicated  by  using  the  word  arohiteotnre 
the  comprehensive  sense  in  which  those 
lohea  are  included, —for  castles,  barracks, 
ieries,  magazines,  forts,  ships  j everything 
i is  to  be  seen  by  mortal  eye,  is  under  the 
6 obligation  of  being  agreeable  to  or  not 
ading  that  eye. 

rohitecture  is  the  art  of  the  beautiful  in 
building  of  any  kind ; and  there  is  no 


structure  into  which  the  fine-art  essence  or 
spirit  of  beanby  will  not  enter.  She  is  capable 
of  revealing  herself,  more  or  less,  in  every  form 
which  the  physical  wants  of  man  dictate,  and 
which  ascends  into  the  sphere  of  art  in  proper- 
tion  as  it  has  imbibed  her  essence.  That  this 
spirit  of  beauty  can  float  over  the  sea  in  a ship 
we  well  know;  for  ships  generally  — sailing, 
vessels  in  particular — exhibit  a fairy-like  grace 
that  charms  everybody.  And  that  she  can  throw 
a veil  of  enchantment  over  the  threatening  war- 
tower  or  lonely  beacon  is  as  evident;  for  snob 
buildings  often  exhibit  a grandeur  of  form  that 
renders  them  rivals  of  the  palace  and  the  temple, 
and,  along  with  other  known  objects  before 
mentioned,  show  that  everything  erected  by  man 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  made  to  rise  out  of 
the  sea,  or  to  float  on  its  bosom,  may,  like  the 
works  of  Nature  herself,  hare  its  own  species  or 
order  of  beauty. 

To  return  to  civil  engineering.  Though  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  Vitruvius  and  others  of  the 
ancients,  and  certain  that  many  moderns  united 
in  their  persons  the  character  of  engineer 
and  arohiteeb,  yet  it  was  wise,  I think,  to  keep 
them  generally  separate.  But  I maintain  that 
the  engineer  should  join  to  his  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  and  the  principles  of  mechanics, 
hydraulics,  &c.,  a knowledge  of  architectural 
design,  and  combine  in  his  works  architectural 
beauty  with  fitness  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  designed ; that  while  engineering  or 
constructive  science  more  or  less  goes  into  every 
work  of  civil  architecture,  architectural  beauty 
should  enter  more  or  lees  into  every  work  of  civil 
engineering.  The  civil  engineer  should,  in  fact, 
be  a votary  of  architecture,  which  enjoys  the 
proud  distinction  of  being  the  only  one  of  all  the 
arts  that  has  been  named  great ; that  is,  had  the 
epithet  “great”  incorporated  with  its  name. 

Some  skill  iu  architectural  design  is  necessary 
to  the  engineer  to  enable  him  so  to  treat  large 
works  that  their  dimensions  will  tell  or  be  fully 
appreciated,  and  the  utmost  power  attained, — an 
important  point,  both  in  architecture  and  engi. 
neering,  especially  in  reference  to  large  works, 
which  are  most  easily  invested  with  sublimity. 
In  such  works  there  should  be  in  the  design 
some  feature  that  will  serve  as  a scale  by  which 
the  eye  can  measure  it, — some  feature  proper- 
tioned  to  the  human  stature, — a door,  statue, 
niche,  or  pilaster  of  common  size.  For  want  of 
this  some  great  works  have  failed  to  strike  upon 
the  sense  with  a force  proportioned  to  their 
magnitude.  For  want  of  this  scale,  and  from 
being  situated  in  a boundless  plain,  it  is  said  the 
Great  Pyramid,  the  sublimest  of  the  works  of 
man,  disappoints  the  traveller  by  its  diminutive 
look ; while  the  Colosseum  of  Rome,  from  its 
being  divided  into  four  stories,  and  relieved  by 
moderate-sized  openings  and  columns,  though 
not  a third  of  the  height  of  the  Pyramid,  is  the 
most  imposing  building  in  the  world.  The  great 
dimensions  of  the  fine  catenary  arch  spanning 
the  Dee  at  Chester,  is  not  appreciated  for  want 
of  the  scale  which  the  vouasoirs  would  have 
supplied  had  they  been  properly  emphasized, 
instead  of  being  disguised  as  one  colossal 
moulded  archivolt. 

Great  or  grand  objects  are  especially  valuable 
in  cities  and  towus  for  their  tendency  to  expand 
the  mind,  and  engineers  should  be  rejoiced  to 
find  that  it  is  within  their  power  to  make  their 
works  (even  when  architectural  ornament  is  ont 
of  the  question,  as  in  dock  walls,  barracks,  mills, 
factories),  by  fine  form  and  breadth  of  oomposi. 
tion,  sublime. 

I consider  civil  engineering  as  simply  another 
walk  of  architecture, — as  much  related  to  all 
the  other  walks  of  architecture  as  they  are  to  each 
other, — as  much  related  for  example  to  domestic 
architecture  as  that  is  to  eoolesiastical  arohi. 
teoture.  The  difference  between  arobiteoture 
and  engineering  ie  that  in  the  latter  strength  is 
more  imperatively  required  than  in  the  former, 
and  beauty  less ; which  does  not  hinder  it  from 
being  considered  what  I humbly  assert  it,  tightly 
considered  is,  a branch  of  fine- art  architecture, 
Samuel  Huggins. 


Blenlieim. — Some  of  the  sculpture  work  at 
Blenheim  Palace  is  undergoing  restoration.  The 
colossal  statue  of  the  great  Duke, — a work 
representing  his  Grace  in  the  costume  of 
Augustus, — has  lost  the  figure  of  Victory  which 
formerly  stood  in  his  hand,  and  other  parts  show 
signs  of  wear.  The  work  has  been  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Roddis,  of  Birmingham,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  F.  B.  Osborn. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY  ALDERMARY, 
BOW  LANE. 

The  original  Church  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary 
or  Oldermary  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  church 
in  London  called  by  the  name  of  St.  Mary,  and 
therefore  originally  of  very  ancient  foundation, 
prior  even  to  St.  Mary-le.Bow. 

The  building  immediately  before  the  present 
one  was  founded  by  Sir  Henry  Keeble,  grocer, 
and  Mayor  in  the  year  1510,  and  was  not  com- 
pleted when  he  died  in  1516.  A great  portion  of 
the  church  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of 
London,  and  was  afterwards  reinstated  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  completed  in  1682  at  the 
expense  of  Henry  Rogers,  a great-grandson  of 
Sir  Henry  Rogers,  privy  councillor  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  general  character  of  the  build, 
ing,  as  restored  after  the  fire,  followed  that  of 
the  former  structure. 

At  the  union  of  the  benefices  of  Sfc.  Antholin 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist  upon  Walbrook,  with 
those  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary  and  St.  Thomas 
Apostle,  a short  time  since,  it  was  determined  to 
thoroughly  renovate  the  ohuroh,  and  to  render  it 
more  fitting  for  the  purposes  of  divine  worship. 
Funds  having  been  obtained  for  the  purpose 
partly  from  the  sale  of  St.  Antbolin’s  Church  and 
tower,  and  partly  from  the  united  parishes  of  Sfc. 
Mary  Aldermary  and  St.  Thomas  Apostle,  the 
works  were  commenced  in  the  early  part  of  last 
year,  and  the  church  was  re-opened  for  divine 
worship  on  the  17th  inst.,  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
sheriffs  and  a large  body  of  the  clergy  being 
present  on  the  occasion. 

The  works  which  have  been  executed  at  the 
church  consist  chiefly  of  the  following  : — 

The  removal  of  the  cement  which  covered  the 
external  face  of  the  walls,  and  reintitating  the 
stone  Bsblaring;  rebuilding  the  buttresses  where 
the  old  foundations  were  found  to  exUt ; the  re- 
opening of  the  windows  in  the  north  aisle,  which 
had  been  blocked  up  after  the  Fire  of  London  ; 
a general  repair  and  restoration  of  the  external 
stonework,  including  the  tower,  and  some  new 
doorways  and  oak  doors ; the  removal  of  the 
gallery  and  internal  fittings ; the  fitting  up  of 
the  church  with  new  oak  seats,  and  the  chancel 
with  stalls  5 a new  oak  glazed  screen  across  the 
church  at  the  west  end ; and  the  erection  of  a 
stone  reredop,  which  was  the  gift  of  the  senior 
chorohwarden  of  St.  Antbolin’s  j also  the  repaving 
of  the  church  with  euoaustio  tiles,  with  marble 
steps  to  the  chancel.  The  windows  have  been 
reglazed  principally  with  painted  glass,  which 
has  all  been  presented  to  the  ohuroh  by  various 
donors.  The  monuments  from  the  church  of 
St.  Antholin  have  been  replaced  in  the  tower. 
A new  heating  apparatus  and  hot-air  flues  have 
been  provided ; also  new  gasfittings  of  polished 
brass,  consisting  of  ooronm  suspended  from  the 
centres  of  the  arches,  the  chancel  being  lighted 
by  handsome  brass  standards  springing  out  of 
the  brass  altar-rail. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs  and  nnder  the  saperintendence 
of  Mr.  Charles  Innes,  architect.  Mr.  Charles 
Fish,  of  Pimlico,  was  the  contractor  for  the 
general  works;  Mr.  Alfred  Robinson,  of  Hoi- 
born,  executed  the  oak  seats,  etalls,  screen, 
and  other  fittings;  Messrs.  Simpson  & Son  laid 
the  tile  paving;  Mr.  Seale  executed  the  Caen 
stone  reredos  and  other  carving;  and  Messrs. 
Riofaardson,  Ellson,  & Co.  provided  the  gasfittings 
and  altar-rail ; Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell  are  exe- 
cuting the  painted  windows,  except  those  of  the 
clearstory  and  tower,  which  have  been  provided 
by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Moore.  Meaers.  Blake  <k 
Co.,  of  Coventry,  provided  the  heating  apparatus. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  localities  of  the  annual  ezoarsion  in. 
eluded  Whalley  and  Stonyhuret.  Full  as  these 
places  are  of  objects  interesting  alike  to  the 
architect  and  the  archaeologist,  the  trip  did 
nob  attract  so  many  as  could  have  been 
desired.  On  the  way  a call  was  made  at  Mitton 
Church,  the  data  of  which  is  believed  to  be 
earlier  than  1593.  A beautifully-carved  font 
cover  bears  that  date  and  the  name  of  Richard 
Molenez  (so  spelt),  one  of  the  Sefton  family. 
There  is  in  the  chancel  some  interesting  sculp, 
tare  over  the  tombs  of  the  extinct  Sherburne 
family,  who  gave  their  land  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  College  of  Stonyhurat.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  visit  to  Stouyhnrst,  Mr.  J.  M.Hay 
(president)  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  members 
to  the  rector  for  allowing  them  to  inspect  the 
college.  The  party  returned  to  Whalley,  and 
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at  6.70  o’clock  dined  together  at  the  Swan  Hotel. 
Mr.  J.M.  Hay  (president  of  the  Society)  ooonpied 
the  chair,  and  Mr.  James  Montgomery  (treasorer) 
the  vice-chair  ; nmongst  those  present  being  Mr. 
Joseph  Boult,  F.U.I.B.A.  (one  of  the  members  of 
the  oonnoil),  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Hornblower  (hon. 
secretary). 


PORCHESTER  CASTLE. 

Although  England  is  rich  in  Roman  remains, 
and  full  of  material  traces  of  the  all-pervading 
energy  of  that  race  of  conquerors  and  colonists, 
such  are  chieSy  roads,  encampments,  fonnda- 
tions  of  domestic  buildings,  and  less  frequently 
of  fortresses  or  military  works  in  masonry.  Of 
these  latter  the  chief  are  Bur^h,  Caerleon, 
Caerwent,  Caistor,  Pevensey,  Richborougb,  and 
Siiohester  5 parts  of  Colchester,  Lincoln,  Wroxeter, 
and  York,  and  a few  traces  at  Chester  and 
Leicester.  But  of  these,  nob  inconsiderable, 
remains,  none  are  to  be  compared  for  complete- 
ness of  preservation,  and  but  few  for  extent  of 
area,  wish  Porohester. 

That  Porohester  is  a Roman  work  is  un- 
questionable, thongh  this  certainty  is  not  derived 
from  its  early  history,  of  which  little  has  been 
preserved,  but  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  its 
plan,  materials,  and  workmanship,  confirmed  in 
some  measure  by  the  relation  of  its  walls  to  the 
additions  of  the  Norman  period ; also,  an  un- 
doubted Roman  way  connects  Porohester  with 
Venta  Belgarum  or  Winchester. 

This  celebrated  fortress  is  built  upon  a low 
point  of  land  which  projects  into  the  inner  or 
northern  part  of  Portsmouth  Harbour,  dividing 
that  spaoions  and  secluded  inlet  into  two  heads, 
and  expressing  in  its  name  both  its  position  and 
its  character.  It  is  placed  about  three  miles 
above  the  narrow  entrance  wbiob,  flanked  by  the 
towns  of  Portsmonth  and  Gosport,  is  the  passage 
from  the  larger  and  exterior  roadstead  of  Spit- 
bead. 

In  its  present  and  tolerably  perfect  condition, 
Porohester  is  a walled  enclosure,  square  or  nearly 
80,  oontaining  within  its  area  close  upon  nine 
acres.  The  investing  walls  measure,  by  the 
larger  Ordnance  survey,  210  yards  north  and 
south,  and  207  yards  east  and  west.  They  range 
from  15  ft.  to  40  ft.  high,  and  from  6 ft.  to  10  ft. 
thick.  They  were  supported  outside  by  four 
mural  bastions  on  each  face,  and  one  at  each 
angle,  in  all  twenty,  of  which  six  have  at  various 
times  been  removed,  two  from  the  east,  one  from 
the  north  and  from  the  west,  and  two  from  the 
north-west  and  south-east  angles.  Those  bastions 
which  remain  are  half-round,  19  ft.  to  20  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  have  slightly  prolonged  and 
flattened  sides.  The  angle  bastions  are  of  the 
same  pattern.  That  to  the  north-west  was  removed 
to  make  way  for  the  keep  ; that  to  the  sonth- 
east  has  fallen,  undermined  by  the  sea.  The 
two  remaining  are  open  at  the  gorge,  as  are  the 
two  upon  the  east  front.  The  rest  are  closed, 
and  probably  all  were  originally  so,  for  the 
interior  work  is  very  rough  indeed,  and  seems 
intended  to  have  been  concealed  with  earth  and 
rubbieb,  as  was  often  the  fashion  in  Roman 
works.  Probably  some  of  those  now  open  have 
been  cleared  out  by  the  Norman  architect,  to 
make  use  of  the  interior  ; the  gorge  wall  of  one 
of  those  to  the  south  has  recently  given  way, 
and  the  interior  is  seen  rough  as  the  Roman 
bnilders  left  it.  These  bastions  at  present,  with 
one  exception,  rise  no  higher  than  the  oartain, 
no  doubt  their  original  condition,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Normans  raised  a story  upon 
them,  and  thus  converted  them  into  mural 
towers.  They  stand  from  41  yards  to  42  yards 
apart,  from  centre  to  centre,  the  distances  being 
Blightly  unequal.  On  the  west  face,  however, 
the  two  bastions  flanking  the  gate  are  48  yards 
asnnder. 

The  walla  are  built  mainly  of  flint  nodnies,  laid 
in  conrses  wich  as  thick,  or  even  thicker,  beds  of 
mortar.  Occasionally  are  seen  single  and  double 
fiat  courses  of  red  tiles  and  of  tile-stone,  and 
sometimes  of  herring-bone  work,  characteristic 
peonliaritries.  especially  strongly  marked  in  the 
bastions.  The  work  seems  late  in  the  Roman 
period.  The  walls  have  been  patched  with  Caen 
stone,  and  by  later  builders  with  coursed  flint, 
and  more  recently  with  brick.  Here  and  there 
the  parapet  may  be  Norman,  but  this  can 
scarcely  be  the  case  with  mnch  of  it,  which 
must  have  been  frequently  renewed.  The  two 
missing  bastions  to  the  east,  to  judge  by  the 
patching  up,  were  probably  gone  when  the 
Normans  took  possession.  One  on  the  west  face 
was  evidently  standing  in  the  Perpendicular 
period ; that  at  the  south-east  angle  fell  but  a 


few  years  ago.  There  is  still  an  east  and  west, 
a water  and  a land  gateway,  nor  do  there  appear 
to  have  been  more  in  the  Roman  period. 

The  east  face  is  washed  by  the  sea,  here  a 
good  defence,  because  too  shallow  for  boats,  and 
too  deep  for  land  operations.  On  this  face  the 
certain  is  especially  high,  reaching  40  ft.,  and  at 
the  base  of  its  parapet  is  a row  of  small  boles, 
as  thongh  to  carry  a timber  gallery  or  hr4tashe, 
no  doubt  a post-Norman  addition.  Between  the 
south  face  and  the  sea  there  intervenes  a 
triangular  strip  of  flat  land,  from  nothing  to 
fiO  yards  broad.  To  command  this,  and  protect 
the  foot  of  tbe  wall,  a berm  or  platform  of  earth 
has  been  thrown  np  against  the  wall,  abont  6 ft. 
high  and  24  ft.  broad,  in  front  of  which  is  a light 
ditch,  prolonged  westward  to  the  advanced  ditch 
to  check  any  approach  round  the  angle  of  the 
place.  The  curtain  here  is  about  30  ft.  high. 

On  the  north  front  the  margin  of  land  is  much 
broader,  and  is  cut  off  by  a deep  and  broad 
ditch  communicating  with  the  sea,  and  which 
turns  the  north-west  angle,  and  extends  along 
the  west  or  main  front  nearly  as  far  as  the  great 
gate ; it  would  seem  that  originally  this  ditch 
covered  this  whole  front,  and  extended  onward 
to  the  sea,  but  the  drawbridge  of  the  gate  has 
been  replaced  by  a causeway,  and  the  farther 
traces  of  tbe  ditch  are  but  faint,  as  it  has  been 
filled  np  south  of  the  causeway  with  some  care. 

In  addition  to  these  special  defences  the  whole 
work  is  covered  by  a deep  ditch  with  a high 
interior  bank  of  earth,  which  has  been  out  from 
sea  to  sea  right  across  tbe  tongue  on  which  the 
castle  stands.  This  is  abont  300  yards  in  length, 
and  from  60  to  100  yards  to  tbe  west  of  or  in 
advance  of  the  west  front,  forming  a broken 
curve  with  its  salient  near  the  centre.  In  outline 
it  is  rude,  and  as  it  bears  no  traces  of  masonry 
was  probably  stockaded.  The  notch  for  the 
entrance  is  placed  considerably  to  the  north  of 
the  main  gate,  so  that  the  approach  was  oblique 
and  exposed  to  be  enfiladed  from  the  oastle. 
This  work  looks  rather  like  an  English  addition 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Normans.  There  is  no 
trace  of  any  rectangular  camp  or  earthwork  of 
earlier  date  than  the  walls.  They  are  built  upon 
tbe  natural  ground,  and  there  is  little  or  no 
difference  between  the  interior  and  exterior 
level.  In  wbat  condition  the  Romans  left,  or 
the  Saxons  found,  the  works  which  have  thus 
been  described,  is  not  known.  So  convenient  an 
enclosure,  so  well  posted,  could  scarcely  have 
been  neglected  by  any  people. 

In  Domesday,  “ Poroestre  ” is  a manor,  and  is 
the  subject  of  a long  and  rather  detailed  entry. 
Mention  is  made  of  a “ balla,”  or  mansion-house, 
or  hall,  but  none  of  the  oastle.  It  bad  possibly 
been  disused  as  a fortress,  though  probably  then 
and  long  before  a parish,  with  a church  within 
its  girth. 

The  Normans  were  for  a time  content  with  the 
existing  wall  5 for  it  was  not  till  about  1133  that 
Henry  I.  here  founded  a priory  for  Augustine 
canons,  and  built  the  small  and  plain,  but  very 
complete,  Church  of  St.  Mary,  which  was  also 
the  parish  church,  and  most  of  which  remains 
UDinjured.  Probably  a little  before  this,  judging 
from  tbe  internal  evidence  of  the  buildings,  he 
proceeded  to  convert  the  Roman  into  a Norman 
fortress.  This  was  effected  by  placing  a rect- 
angular keep  at  the  north-west  angle,  about 
10  ft.  in  advance  of  the  line  of  wall,  removing 
for  this  purpose  about  60  ft.  of  the  adjacent 
curtain  on  each  face,  and  the  capping  bastiou  of 
the  angle.  The  projection  of  the  keep  is  mainly 
inwards.  It  seems  to  rest  upon  the  natural  soil, 
at  that  corner  slightly  elevated.  It  has  been 
thought  to  stand  upon  an  artificial  knoll,  but 
more  probably  its  base  has  been  banked  round 
by  tbe  earth  removed  from  the  ditch,  which  is 
here  both  deep  and  broad.  The  keep  required 
defence  from  the  large  interior  court,  as  well  as 
from  the  field.  To  afford  this,  and  also  to  divide 
the  oastle  from  the  church,  Henry  further  en- 
closed a base-court,  of  about  67  yards  east  and 
west,  by  47  yards  north  and  south,  or  about  one- 
fourteenth  of  the  whole  area,  in  which  detached 
space  the  keep  stood,  and  of  which  the  great 
curtain  formed  the  north  and  west  sides.  The 
entrance  was  in  the  south  face,  near  the  south- 
east angle,  and  this  inner  wall  was  covered  by 
a wet  ditch,  fed  by  a culvert  in  the  north  curtain 
from  the  exterior  tidal  ditch,  and  which  com- 
pleted the  isolation  of  the  inner  from  the  outer 
ward. 

The  church  was  placed  in  the  sontb-east 
corner  of  tbe  outer  ward,  diagonally  opposite  to 
the  new  ward,  to  which  its  enclosure  corre- 
sponded.  The  conventual  buildings  stood  against 
the  choroh  on  the  south  side,  and  extended  to 


the  Roman  curtain,  which  bears  marks! 
Norman  alteration.  At  Caister,  in  Norfi 
where  the  pariah  churoh  stands  withit, 
similar  enoloanre,  it  oooopies  the  Bouth.Ti| 
angle.  The  wall  which,  it  is  probable,  | 
off  the  monastery  from  the  rest  of  the  ot 
ward,  is  gone.  The  western  or  landward  gi 
house  of  the  outer  ward  was  remodelled  ai 
the  Norman  fashion,  but  the  eastern  or  we: 
gate  was  left  unaltered.  . . 

The  keep  answers  to  the  usual  condition] 
such  structures.  It  measures  at  its  exterior  t 
65ft.northand  sooth,  by  52  ft.  east  and  west;  i 
was,  as  originally  built,  about  55  ft.,  and  as  c 
pleted,  100  ft.  high.  On  its  west  front  tl, 
broad  ^pilaster  strips,  of  slight  projection, 
from  the  ground,  independently  of  the  plinth 
rather  above  half  the  present  height  of  the  to’i 
On  the  north  front  the  arrangement  is  the  sa, 
save  that  the  lower  half  of  the  pilaster  to  , 
east  is  united  with  the  wall  of  the  forebuik 
that  covered  the  entrance  to  the  keep,  on  the  . 
face.  The  sonth  face  has  only  two  pilart 
that  in  the  centre  being  omitted.  The  east  i 
is  again  different  i here  tbe  basement  is  oovii 
by  the  forebuilding,  and  there  is  but  one  pilai] 
at  the  north  end.  These  pilasters  in  the  no 
west,  and  south  faces,  rise  plain  to  the  seci 
floor  level,  where  both  wall  and  pilasters  i 
reduced  by  a set-off.  The  wall  is  not  agaii^ 
duoed,  but  the  pilasters  have  two  or  three  r.| 
sets-off  before  they  die  into  tbe  wall.  Neari 
was  the  base  level  of  tbe  original  parapet.  | 
angles  are  solid,  that  is  without  nooks. 
pilasters  covering  the  south-west  angle  lm| 
slightly  bolder  projection  than  the  rest,  and  | 
tain  a well.stair,  the  head  of  which  opensj 
low  turret.  There  are  no  turrets  nor  tra(| 
them  at  the  other  three  angles.  They  werei 
natural  finish  of  the  pilasters  covering  the  aiy 
and  as  these  are  not  carried  to  the  summit j 
possiblo  that  the  usual  turrets  were  also  omili 
The  present  battlement  is  probably  in  snbsti 
of  Decorated  date.  Tbe  north  and  south  para( 
are  horizontal,  but  those  to  the  east  and  i 
rise  to  the  centre  so  as  to  form  a very  ( 
pitched  gable,  a very  unusual  ootline  in  au| 
baildiog,  and  for  which  there  is  nothing  in| 
arrangement  of  the  roof  to  account.  The  ext, 
of  the  keep  is  very  free  from  ornament.  The; 
exception  is  a Btring-course  about  12  ft.  a| 
the  base  on  the  west  wall,  which  has  on  its  ui 
side  a billet  moulding  of  great  delicacy.  ' 
string  is  confined  to  this  face,  and  to  t e i 
being  stopped  by  the  pilasters. 

The  material  of  tbe  keep,  inside  and  oil 
chiefly  of  Caen  stone  ashlar  for  facing,  | 
hearting  of  chalk  flints.  The  stones  are  i 
4 in.  to  6 in.  square  on  tbe  face  ; high  np  ! 
are  perhaps  a little  larger,  but  there  is  Jj 
difference  between  the  original  work  andl 
additions.  The  stones  of  the  parapet  are' 
larger,  and  seem,  from  tbe  accounts,  to  ] 
oome  from  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  walls  at  the  base  average  about  Ji 
thick,  and  at  the  first  floor  about  7 ft.  A; 
summit  they  are  about  6 ft.,  the  reduotiQ 
thickness  being  thus  nnuaually  small,  i 
interior  is  divided  throughout  by  a cross  i 
running  east  and  west,  from  5 fc.  to  3 ft.i 
thick.  It  has  a basement  and  four  floors.  i 
entrance  was  in  tbe  first  floor,  and  a El 
stair,  the  only  one,  occupied  the  souths 
angle  and  rose  from  the  firsD  floor,  and  it  mi 
from  the  base,  to  the  battlements,  oomu 
eating  with,  probably,  each  floor,  by 
which  all  but  one  are  walled  up.  In  the  a 
east  angle  was  the  pipe  of  the  well,  with  si, 
oommunioationa.  The  floors  throughout  wi 
timber,  the  beams  resting  in  holes  in  the 
The  interior  sets-off,  reducing  the  thicknc 
the  wall,  are  irregular. 

Tbe  two  basement  chambers  are  dot 
equal,  tbe  southern  being  the  larger.  The 
abont  12  fc.  high,  each  has  a loop  in  its  wes 
and  two  in  the  north  and  south  walls,  s^  l 
these  are  of  6 in.  opening,  round-headed 
placed  in  splays  of  an  hour-glass  section,  h 
recesses  inside  and  out  of  2 ft.  opening., 
door  to  the  well-pipe  is  visible,  though  blc 
but  that  to  the  stair  seems  to  have  been  < 
and  obliterated.  Each  of  these  chamb 
vaulted  with  a low.pointed  barrel,  runniDf 
and  west,  and  stiffened  by  six  very  deep  si 
ribs,  with  hollow  chamfers.  These  have 
cut  away  from  the  vault,  but  the  ga 
remain  attached  to  the  wall,  and  sections  c 
others  are  seen  at  their  springings.  This- 
looks  Early  Perpendicular,  or,  perhaps,  s 
earlier.  It  is  excellent,  and  much  too  gooc 
cellar,  though  no  doubt  intended  special 
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ihe  onatody  of  the  royal  prisage  winea,  which 
Pormed  a part  of  the  reveuae,  and  were  often 
itored  here.  There  is  a door  between  the  vanlta, 
lear  the  west  end  of  the  oross.wall,  and  an 
inter  door  in  the  east  wall  of  the  sonth  vault, 
vhich  latter  was  probably  opened  when  the 
raults  were  turned,  and  the  spiral  stair  closed, 
rhis,  however,  may  be  an  original  door  opening 
rom  the  basement  into  a dungeon  in  the  base  of 
he  forebuilding,  or  it  may  have  been  connected 
vith  an  outer  door  in  the  forebuilding  itself.  It 
a diflScnlt  to  be  sure  on  this  point. 

The  first-floor  is  also  of  two  chambers,  43  ft. 
ong,  and  21  ft.  and  18  ft.  6 in.  broad.  These 
•oors  oontain  the  two  state-rooms,  which,  to  the 
imber  ceiling,  were  24  ft.  high.  In  the  north 
nd  sonth  walls  are  in  each  two  windows,  round- 
eaded,  of  2 ft.  opening,  of  hour-glass  section, 
rith  splays  of  3 ft.  opening  onteide,  and  5 ft. 
iside.  The  sill  of  the  recess  is  4 ft.  above  the 
oor,  and  the  recess  12  ft.  high.  Its  angles  are 
Doupied  by  a bold  bead,  or  engaged  shaft,  with 
ases  and  foliated  caps,  whence  the  bead  isoarried 
)nnd  the  head.  Besides  these  four  windows, 
i each  west  end  is  another,  of  the  same  cha- 
wter,  but  with  recesses  20  ft.  high,  and  without 
saded  angles.  The  two  south  windows  were 
robably  walled  up  when  the  exterior  smaller 
ill  was  added,  and  light  ceased  to  be  an  object 
• the  keep.  In  the  north  chamber  the  west 
hidow  is  also  closed.  The  doors  to  the  well, 
laft,  and  the  stair,  have  been  closed  in  modem 
nes.  In  the  cross-wall  is  a large  modern 
'each.  The  old  door  was  near  the  west  end  j 
BO,  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  north  room, 
door  opened  into  a small  garderobein  the  west 
ill.  This  is  partially  bricked  np,  bub  the  loop 
seen  in  the  central  pilaster,  outside.  The  main 
trance  of  the  castle  is  on  this  floor,  in  the 
St  wall  of  the  south  chamber.  It  is  round- 
aded,  of  4 ft.  6 in.  opening,  perfectly  plain, 
thont  chamfer  or  rebate,  which,  no  donbt,  has 
en  ont  off.  It  is  evidently  original.  There 

0 two  doors  in  the  east  wall  of  the  north 
amber,  but  they  are  modem  openings. 

The  second  floor,  13  ft.  high,  was  the  attic  of, 

B original  buildiog,  and  a mere  series  of  lofts, 
le  roof  was  very  singular.  Over  the  cross 
.11  was  a central  ridge,  and  over  the  middle  of 
)h  chamber  a valley  or  gutter,  from  which  the 
ifs  rose  to  the  outer  walls.  As  a lean-to, 
)re  was,  therefore,  in  the  cross  section,  a 
itral  triangle  divided  by  the  cross  wall,  and 
each  side  a half-triangle,  formed  by  the 
ber  wall ; and  in  each  of  the  four  half  gables 
10  formed  in  the  east  and  west  walls  was  a 
all  round-headed  window,  eight  in  all.  The 
adows  remain,  as  does  the  stone  weather- 
)Ie,  by  which  the  section  of  the  early  roof  is 
lioated.  The  roofs  were  steep,  and,  therefore, 
use  oonld  be  made  of  them  as  a platform 
machines  of  defence  or  for  storing  missiles 
the  cross  wall,  here  3 ft.  thick,  is  a tall,  very 
in,  round-headed  door,  of  2 ft.  6 in.  opening, 
nmnnicating  between  the  halves  of  the 
itral  roof.  The  sonth  loft  was  reached  by  the 
ll-stair,  bat  how  the  three  northern  lofts  were 
tched  does  nob  appear.  In  the  north  chamber, 
ier  the  soathernmost  of  the  two  east  windows) 

1 traces  of  a door,  which  no  donbt  led  to  the 
Elements  of  the  forebuilding,  covering  the 
in  door,  as  seen  at  Scarborough  and  Rich, 
nd,  and  elsewhere.  The  arrangement  of  the 
?inal  roof  resembles  that  of  Helmsley,  a very 
0 keep,  which  also  has  been  raised. 

Joon  after  the  completion  of  this  roof,  and 
bin  the  Norman  period,  it  was  decided  to 
ie  the  keep  two  stages,  by  which  means  the 
f attics  were  converted  into  a regular  second 
•r.  Something  of  this  kind  was  done  at  Eioh- 
nd  and  at  Bridgenortb. 

Hhe  third  floor,  then  bnilt,  is  18  ft.  high.  It 
[uite  plain,  without  an  opening  in  the  cross 
II,  and  with  one  small  window  in  each  west 
il.  How  the  north  chamber  was  entered  is 
known.  The  present  floor  is  from  3 ft.  to  4 ft. 
ive  the  original  one.  The  next  is  the  fourth 
15  ft.  high,  with  a cross 
113  ft.  6 in.  thick,  of  rough  rabble,  while  the 
er  wails  are  of  ashlar  on  both  faces.  The 
th  chamber  has  four  windows;  those  in  the 
th  wall  of  two  lights  flat-headed,  but  under  a 
l-centred  arch  of  relief  outside,  and  within 
ced  ill  a recess,  also  full-centred,  of  5 ft.  6 in, 
ining.  The  whole  are  quite  plain.  There  is 
imilar  window  in  the  east  end.  The  west-end 
idow  is  of  similar  pattern,  bnt  with  a single 
lb;  and  of  the  north  chamber,  two  windows 
;he  north  side  and  one  in  each  end  are  also  of 
> light.  In  the  east  wall  of  this  chamber  a 
ill  door  opens  by  an  L. shaped  moral  passage 
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turning  the  north-east  angle  into  a garderobe, 
having  a loop  in  the  east  wall,  and  a vent  open- 
ing directly  ontwards  on  the  face  of  the  north 
wall.  At  Brougham  is  a similar  arrangement 
for  an  oratory.  In  the  south  jamb  of  the  west 
window  of  the  south  room  a small  oven  has  been 
excavated.  As  this  could  not  be  reached  from 
the  old  floor  level,  it  is  probably  very  modern. 
Whether  the  well-pipe  is  bronght  np  tbroogh 
the  new  work  does  not  appear,  nor  is* there  any 
trace  of  an  original  opening  from  the  turnpike 
stair,  though  probably  there  was  one.  The  door 
in  the  cross  wall,  of  4 ft.  6 in.  opening  and  full, 
centred,  is  placed  near  the  west  end.  This  has 
a rebate,  so  that  the  door  opened  into  the  north 
chamber,  and  was  bolted  on  that  aide. 

The  original  roof  of  the  Norman  addition  was 
fiat,  as  shown  by  a bold  weatber.table  carried 
round  the  walls  ; but  the  actual  present  roof  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  described  below,  there 
being  a central  and  two  side  gutters,  and  a ridge 
over  the  centre  of  each  chamber,  an  equally  im. 
practicable  roof  for  a defensive  platform.  The 
flat  or  nearly  flat  roof  much  resembled  that 
now  upon  the  White  Tower,  London.  The 
parapet  can  be  examined  from  the  top.  The  em- 
braeures  are  at  long  intervals,  and  4 ft.  6 in.  deep 
by  ft.  3 in.  opening.  No  traces  of  angle  turrets 
are  seen  save  at  the  stair  head,  and  that  is  bnt  a 
small  affair.  No  fireplace  has  been  discovered 
in  the  keep,  and  only  two  mural  chambers,  both 
very  small,  for  garderobea.  The  absence  of  orua- 
ment  orof  any  very  well  marked  state-room  with 
mural  closets,  is  probably  due  to  the  late  date  of 
the  keep,  and  to  the  construction  at  the  same 
time  of  more  convenient  domestic  buildings  in 
the  inner  ward.  ° 

The  forebuilding  was  part  of  the  original 
design  of  the  keep,  of  the  lower  part  of  which  it 
IS  a prolongation,  of  the  same  breadth,  and  25  ft 
deep,  eastward.  Its  walls,  as  thick  as  those  of 
the  beep,  also  contained  two  chambers,  divided 
by  a cross  wall,  east  and  west.  The  northern 
chamber  is  now  filled  up,  and  possibly  always 
was  so.  The  sonthern  chamber  seems  originally 
to  have  had  no  outlet,  and  if  used  as  a dungeon 
or  cellar,  it  was  probably  reached  by  a trap  in 
the  timber  floor. 

The  first  floor  of  this  strncture,  at  the  level  of 
the  same  floor  of  the  beep,  was  divided  also 
into  two  chambers,  between  which  was  a pas- 
sage  which  led  from  an  outer  stair  to  the  door 
north  chamber  bas  been 
defiled  by  use  as  a dust-house  and  garderobe  for 
modern  prisoners  in  the  keep  ; but  an  elegant 
oriel  window  in  the  late  Perpendicular  style 
inserted  into  its  north  wall  shows  that  it  has 
been  a room  of  some  pretension.  The  south 
chamber  was  the  chapel  of  the  keep.  In  its 
west  wall,  the  wall  of  the  keep,  is  a large  full- 
centred  recess,  about  11  ft.  broad  and  2 ft  deep 
for  a seat,  and  in  the  south  wall  remains  half  a 
Norman  window,  which  originally  opened  into 
the  inner  ward. 

The  original  roof  of  the  fore-building  had 
rather  a high  pitch,  of  which,  over  the  chapel, 
the  weatber.table  remains.  This  was  super! 
seded  by  a higher  roof,  but  at  a very  low  pitch, 
suitable  for  lead.  The  top  of  both  roofs  reached 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  second 
story  of  the  keep.  The  battlements  of  this 
accessory  tower  were  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  below  those 
of  the  ongmal  keep.  The  approach  to  the  first- 
floor  of  the  forebuilding  was  by  an  exterior 
staircase  of  twenty-six  steps,  placed  against  its 
east  wall,  so  as  to  reach  the  enter  door  abont  the 
centre  of  the  building,  and  leading  on  also  to 
the  north  curtain.  The  present  staircase  is 
modern,  but  a careful  examination  will  show 
Norman  remains  abont  its  base.  It  would  seem 
that  when  the  keep  was  raised  it  was  decided  to 
make  a door  in  the  sonth  wall  of  the  fore- 
bnilding  into  the  space  below  the  chapel.  When 
this  was  done  the  wall  was  thickened  on  the 
outside.^  The  door  still  remains,  but  opens  no 
longer  into  the  open  court,  but  into  the  base, 
ment  of  a later  building.  Part  of  the  added 
faomg  haa  fallen  off,  and  the  old  wall  is  seen. 
With  a billeted  string  corresponding  to  that 
npon  the  keep.  In  later  times  a Perpendicular 
window  has  been  opened  in  the  ohapel-wall 
above,  and  a second  Perpendicular  door  into  the 
space  below.  This  is  the  door  which  has  over  it 
the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  stone,  and  which 
was  probably  made  by  some  earlier  monarch  to 
admit  the  wine-tuns  into  the  vaults  of  the  keep. 

ihe  inner  ward  is  still  bounded  to  the  east 
and  south  by  the  original  Norman  wall  of  Caen 
8 one,  6 ft.  thick.  The  original  domestic  build- 
ings were  ranged  along  the  south  side  to  the 
west  of  the  entrance,  as  traces  of  the  original 


walling  still  show.  At  the  south-eastern  angle 
was  a large  rectangular  tower,  of  23  ft.  breadth 
by  25  ft.  projection,  placed  diagonally, — not  a 
nsual  Norman  arrangement.  The  walls  are  6 ft. 
thick,  and  the  gorge  is  open.  It  was  of  two 
stages,  the  basement  being  one,  had  timber 
floors,  and  was,  no  doubt,  like  the  middle  gate- 
house of  the  Tower  of  London,  boarded  in  the 
rear.  The  two  exterior  angles  are  hollow,  or 
nooked,  though  without  shafts.  The  upper  floor 
three  narrow  roundheadtd  loops. 

Whatever  may  have  been,  in  Norman  times, 
the  extent  of  the  offices,  at  present  these  bnild- 
mgs  cover  three  sides  of  the  court,  that  to  the 
north  being  open.  Near  the  centre  of  the  court 
was  a well,  and  in  the  north  wall,  close  to  the 
steps  of  the  keep,  a small  postern  j at  the  north- 
east angle,  partly  on  the  two  curtains,  is  a rec- 
tangnlar  tower  of  great  strength,  about  26  ft. 
by  30  ft.,  with  walls  about  6 ft.  thick.  Its  base- 
ment  seems  to  havo  been  used  as  the  great 
kitchen,  though  not  originally  oonstruoted  for 
that  purpose.  The  upper  floor  is  on  the  level  of, 
and  entered  from,  the  north  curtain  ; its  north 
and  east  walls  are  ;pieroed  by  a mural  gallery, 

3 ft.  broad,  with  two  loops  to  the  north  and 
three  to  the  east.  There  is  also  on  that  side  a 
door  opening  on  the  main  curtiiin.  From  this 
floor  a well-stuir,  near  the  north-west  corner 
ascends  to  the  battlements.  The  base  of  this 
tower  seems  Norman,  bat  the  upper  floor  and 
battlements  are  Early  Perpendicular. 

Of  the  domestic  buildings  there  is  built  against 
the  keep  and  the  west  curtain  the  smaller  hall, 
18  ft.  broad  by  30  ft.  long,  one  end  abutting  on 
the  keep,  the  other  on  a retiring-room  common  to 
it  with  the  great  ball.  Ic  is  of  two  floors,  the 
lower  on  the  ground  level,  having  a handsome 
door  and  windows.  The  hall,  with  a timber  floor 
and  roof,  occupies  the  upper  floor.  The  fireplace 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  west  side,  let  into  the 
Roman  curtain,  which  has  been  raised.  In  the 
east  side  are  four  windows  looking  into  the  ward, 
each  of  two  lights  divided  by  a transom,  with 
cinquefoil  heads. 

Set  against  the  keep,  and  also  abutting  on  this 
hall,  is  a building  of  two  floors,  the  uppermost  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  a ch-ipel,  superseding 
that  of  the  keep  with  which  it  communicated. 

It  has  an  east  window  flanked  by  two  diagonal 
buttresses.  Opposite  to  this,  against  the  south 
curtain,  is  the  great  hall.  This  is  67  ft.  long  by 
28  ft.  broad,  also  of  two  floors,  the  basement 
having  been  probably  a cellar.  In  its  north  wall 
are  arohea  as  for  a buttery,  aad  some  remains  of 
the  original  Norman  walling,  probably  of  an 
earlier  hall.  In  the  north  side  are  four  windows, 
three  to  the  west  and  one  to  the  east  of  the  great 
door,  in  front  of  which  is  a handsome  Perpen- 
dicular porch  with  vaulted  roof,  and  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  the  hall.  From  the  poroh  a well-stair 
and  short  gallery  led  to  the  mus'O-gallery  at  the 
east  end  of  the  hall,  and  at  this  end  also,  in  the 
south  wall,  is  the  great  fireplace.  If  this  was 
the  dais  end,  the  gallery  mast  have  been  above 
it,  nob  a usual  arrangement.  The  hall  had  a 
wooden  floor  and  a low-pitched  roof.  The  porch 
seems  later  than  the  hall.  East  of  the  hall  are 
other  smaller  rooms,  abnttiog  against  the  wall 
which  flanks  the  entrance-gate.  Beyond  this 
gateway  the  remainder  of  the  south  wall,  and  the 
whole  of  the  east  wall  to  the  kitchen  tower,  are 
ocoupied  by  buildings  of  Tudor  date, — mere 
shells,  probably  servants’  lodgings,  batteries,  and 
rooms  connected  with  the  kitchen  department. 

It  is  said  there  were  buildings  against  the  north 
ourtain,  but  of  such  there  is  now  no  trace. 

How  the  ramparts  of  the  west,  south,  and 
east  walls  of  this  ward  were  reached  is  uncer- 
tain. There  is  no  way  to  them  from  the  keep  or 
from  the  kitchen  tower.  The  north  ourtain  is 
reached  by  a short  stair  from  the  fore-building. 
This  curtain  is  here  10  ft.  thick,  and  has  a 
rampart-walk  6 ft.  high,  with  a high  parapet 
and  rere-wall.  One  of  the  old  Roman  bastions 
occurs  on  this  part  of  the  curtain.  It  is  solid 
below,  and  has  been  raised  to  contain  a small 
chamber,  the  floor  of  which  is  a little  below  the 
rampart  level,  from  which  a door  opens  into  it. 
There  is  also  a good  west  window  of  two  lights, 
oinquefoiled,  opening  on  the  rampart-walk,  and 
a small  fireplace  ; altogether  far  too  comfortable 
a post  for  any  officer  on  dnty.  East  of  this  bas- 
tion the  hollow  angle  between  it  and  the  curtain 
is  crossed  by  an  oblique  arch  or  pquinch,  of  two 
rings  of  voussoirs  of  excellent  Decorated  work, 
which  supports  a small  garderobe,  such  as  is  seen 
on  Southampton  walla  and  at  Ludlow. 

There  remaius  to  be  described  the  gatehouse, 
or  entrance  to  this  inner  ward, — a very  curious 
strncture,  of  unusual  length,  and  of  three 
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periods.  First,  approacbing  from  the  outside 
are  two  parallel  walls,  5 ft.  thick,  and  9 ft.  apart, 
from  within  the  ends  of  which  huD{?  the  draw, 
bridge,  apparently  without  any  special  arch  or 
gateway.  lu  one  wall  is  a sqniut  loop,  com- 
manding  the  approach  from  the  great  gateway 
of  the  enter  ward.  From  the  drawbridge  a pas- 
sage, at  first  of  9 ft.,  and  then  of  10  ft.  in  width, 
and  15  ft.  long,  ends  in  a portcullis  and  gateway, 
the  whole  2 ft.  deep,  and  9 ft.  of  opening.  Be- 
yond  this  the  passage  continues  10  ft.  broad  for 
17  ft.  So  far,  the  road  was  either  open  or  roofed 
with  timber,  and  all  is  of  Perpendionlar  date. 

Next  follows  a remarkably  fine  archway  of 
the  Decorated  period,  deeply  moulded  and  port- 
oullised,  with  a rebate  for  a door.  This  leads 
into  a sort  of  peristyle,  8 ft.  deep,  vanlted  and 
groined,  with  ribs  and  bosses,  and  ending  in  a 
second  and  rather  lower  portal.  In  this  peri- 
style  are  two  lateral  doorways,  of  3 ft.  broad, 
opening  upon  the  scarp  of  the  ditch  between  it 
and  the  enrtain  wall,  jast  as  at  Hawarden,  only 
there  they  open  from  a chamber  on  the  counter- 
scarp.  The  arch  in  which  the  peristyle  ends  is 
rebated  for  a door,  but  has  no  portcullis  grooves. 
The  Decorated  work  here  ends,  the  portal  being 
seen  to  mask  the  original  Norman  entrance. 
This  io  a perfect,  plain,  sqaare-jambed  Norman 
entrance  archway,  placed  in  the  front  and  centre 
of  the  original  gatehouse,  which  was  a plain 
rectangular  tower  of  23  ft.  projection  from  the 
curtain,  and  28  ft.  broad.  Entering,  the  way 
lies  between  two  lofty  walls,  19  ft.  apart,  and 
which  for  22  ft.  are  those  of  the  old  Norman 
gatehouse,  with  two  lateral  loops  raking  the 
curtain.  There  was  a timber  floor  above  this 
passage.  The  walls  are  then  continued  28  ft. 
further,  on  tbe  left  being  the  rooms  attached  to 
the  great  hall,  on  the  right  those  of  Tudor  date. 
Thus  the  entrance  to  this  ward  is  about  100  ft. 
long,  defended  by  a drawbridge,  a portcullis,  and 
two  sets  of  gates. 

The  two  gatelionses  of  the  outer  ward  next 
require  attention.  The  water-gate  is,  in  sub- 
stance, Roman.  It  was  20  ft.  square,  with  walls 
6 ft.  thick,  having  no  projection  outside  the 
curtain.  All  is  perfectly  plain,  without  buttress, 
chamfered  edge,  or  moulding.  The  way  lies 
through  two  doorways,  opposite  each  other,  of 
8 ft.  6 in.  opening.  The  inner  arch  is  built  of 
whit©  limestone,  with  a few  blocks  of  blood-red 
iron  sandstone.  The  ToosBoirs  are  heavy,  and  a 
single  ring.  The  walls  generally  are  of  ooursed 
flint  rubble,  very  open  jointed.  In  the  Decorated 
period  a sort  of  porch,  of  20  ft.  projection  by 
12  ft.  in  breadth,  was  added  npon  the  outer  faoe, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  outer  gateway,  port- 
culliaed,  and  flanked  by  a pair  of  buttresses, 
placed  diagonally.  Over  the  gate  is  a email 
window,  and  in  the  side  walls  two  loops  raking 
the  curtain.  The  old  Kouiao  doorway  in  the 
line  of  the  enrtain  has  also  been  altered  aud  re- 
faced  in  the  Decorated  period,  and  a rebate  added 
for  a door.  The  roof  was  of  timber,  and  there 
was  an  upper  floor,  no  doubt  an  addition.  This 
was  reached  by  a well-stair  iu  the  sonth-west 
angle,  rebuilt  for  the  purpose,  and  entered  by 
an  interior  door. 

A study  of  the  water-gate  will  throw  much 
light  upon  what  has  been  done  at  the  land-gate, 
which  was  evidently  built  originally  upon  the 
same  pattern.  Here  the  Roman  work  was  either 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt  of  the  same  dimensions, 
or,  which  seems  more  probable,  the  Roman  cove 
has  been  preserved,  aud  a Norman  facing  ap- 
plied. The  inner  gate  is  perfectly  plain,  save 
that  the  arch  springs  from  a simple  Norman 
abacas,  wbioh  is  continued  outside  the  wall  as  a 
string.  The  outer  gateway  has  not  even  the 
abaouB ; but  it  is  masked  outside  by  a handsome 
Decorated  portal,  with  a drop  arch  and  good 
moulded  jambs,  and  an  exterior  drip.  There  is 
no  portcullis,  and  no  middle  gate.  The  space 
between  the  gates,  a square  of  14  fc.,  was  vaulted 
over  from  four  heavy  corbels  in  the  angles,  from 
eaoh  of  wbioh  sprang  flve  ribs,  two  placed  against 
the  walls.  There  was  a plain  but  hollow  chamfer, 
and  they  met  in  a central  open  circle,  and  four 
half  circles  against  the  four  walls,  connected  by 
four  ridge-ribs.  The  whole  is  of  Late  Decorated 
or  Early  Perpendionlar  character. 

Here,  also,  an  upper  floor  has  been  added,  and 
remains  pretty  perfect.  The  chamber  is  barrel, 
vaulted,  the  axis  being  east  and  west,  and 
strengthened  by  seven  plain  chamfered  ribs,  of 
which  the  springiugs  remain  j but  the  rest,  with 
the  vault,  are  gone.  The  vault  seems  to  have 
been  pointed,  and  looks  Perpendicular.  This 
room  bad  windows  over  the  gateways.  It  was 
reached  by  a straight  staircase,  placed  in  a pro- 
jection parallel  to  the  north  wtUI,  on  the  north 


side,  and  vaulted  over.  The  stair-head  opened 
on  the  left  into  the  upper  chamber,  and  on  the 
right  upon  the  curtain.  There  is  another  door 
on  the  sonth  side  of  the  chamber  opening  on  the 
opposite  enrtain.  This  gatehouse  has  a perfect 
and  very  handsome  parapet,  with  merlons  and 
embrasures  of  equal  size,  and  a bold  moulding 
is  carried  round  eaob. 

A few  yards  north  of  this  gatehouse  a small 
lancet  doorway  has  been  opened  in  the  Roman 
curtain,  probably  as  a postern.  At  present  it  is 
a mere  rough  hole  ; but  it  looks  old,  and  had  it 
been  very  modern  it  would  have  been  lined  with 
brick. 

The  struotural  history  of  the  castle  is  tolerably 
plainly  written  upon  its  walls.  Henry  I.,  pro- 
bably before  1133,  seems  to  have  built  the  keep, 
and  inclosed  the  inner  ward,  repaired  the  Roman 
curtain,  rebuilt  or  restored  the  gatehouse,  and 
placed  a hall  and  other  domestic  buildings  along 
the  south  side  of  the  inner  ward.  It  may  be 
that  Henry  himself  raised  the  keep  before  the 
works  were  completed,  or  this  may  have  been 
done  by  Henry  II.  as  late  as  1160. 

Iu  the  Winchester  volume  of  the  Jonmal  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  is  a paper  by  Mr. 
Hartshorns  npon  Porohester,  which  gives  some 
ourioua  particulars  as  to  its  government  and 
repairs.  From  these  it  appears  that  in  1220  the 
roof  of  the  keep  was  out  of  order,  as  the  con- 
stable has  four  “oarrataa”  of  lead  for  its  cover- 
ing. This  shows  that  the  roof  then  upon  it  was 
the  flat  one  indicated  by  the  weather  moulding. 
Henry  III.,  who  obtained  in  bis  second,  third, 
and  fourteenth  years  upwards  of  101.  for  tallages 
from  the  town  or  manor  of  Porohester,  suffered 
the  castle  to  fall  into  decay,  and  the  return  of  a 
survey  ordered  by  Edward  I.  in  1274  states  that 
the  buildings  within  the  castle  are  old,  out  of 
repair,  and  unfit  for  habitation.  A second 
report  was  made  twenty  years  later,  after  a visit 
from  Edward  in  person,  and  repairs  were  at 
once  ordered,  which  were  very  extensive,  and 
wrre  continued  through  much  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  Mr.  Hartshorne  gives  an  analysis 
of  an  aocoQDt  of  the  clerk  of  the  works  here  in 
1321. 

After  the  receipts,  which  in  this  year  were 
551.  Os.  O^d.,  the  particulars  of  the  expenditure 
are  given  in  detail.  First,  the  cost  of  the 
materials,  then  the  wages  of  the  people  em- 
ployed,  the  foundation-diggers  or  “ fundatores," 
the  masons  or  “ oementarii,"  at  4d.  a day ; their 
labourers  or  “ servientea  ” ; the  collectors  of 
stones,  “ oolligentes  lapidum,”  moat  of  which 
were  picked  up  on  the  beach,  at  6d.  a day ; 
throwers  of  sand,  “ jactantea  zabulonia/’  at  2d.; 
carpenters,  “ oarpentarii  " ; sawyers,  “ sarra- 
tores,”  at  4d. ; fallers,  “ prostratores”  ; bark 
peelers  or  “ sospulatores,”  at  3ld. ; tilers, 
“ latamores  ” ; plumbers,  “ plumbatores 
smiths,  “ fabri”  ; labourers,  “laboratores,”  &o. 
A new  lock  and  key  for  the  east  gate  cost  4d. 
Wm.  Giles,  the  tyler,  had  4d.  a day,  and  Robert, 
his  boy,  3d.,  while  covering  the  chamber  of 
Edward  II.  Two  large  hawsers,  for  lifting 
timber  and  stone  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  cost 
433.  8d.  ; thirty-two  weldiohboarde  boards  were 
purchased  at  Havonte  for  4d.  each.  Thos.  le 
Piper  supplied  157  stones  at  lOs.,  and  their 
carriage  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  cost  6d.  They 
were  employed  for  the  foundation  of  the  bridge 
under  the  oastle : probably  that  in  front  of  the 
west  gate.  Peter  de  Pulford,  aa  clerk  and 
overlooker,  had  12d.  a day.  These  works  would 
be  all  in  the  Decorated  style,  varying  in  detail  aa 
the  style  advanced.  The  work  at  the  top  of  the 
keep  was  probably  the  present  parapet. 

About  12  Edward  HI.  the  repairs  were  re- 
sumed. The  Queens  and  Knighton’s  chambers 
were  repaired.  A “ fausse  wall”  was  ordered  to 
be  built,  and  a barbican  with  a “bretasohe” 
and  barriers ; works  evidently  of  timber,  and 
probably  in  advance  of  the  west  gate. 

Richard  II.  resumed  the  works,  and  about 
1396-7,  just  as  the  Decorated  style  was  passiog 
into  the  Perpendicular,  seems  to  have  poshed 
them  forward  with  great  activity.  Mr.  Hart- 
shoroe  points  out  that  the  oastle  was  supplied 
with  stone  from  Bonohuroh  and  Sooth-Wight, 
with  freestone  from  Berestou  for  doors,  windows, 
and  fireplaces;  and  with  flint-stone  and  ” rag- 
platen. stone”  from  Binnerbeg,  also  in  the 
island.  Besides  these  were  wainscot  boards, 
Botineholt  boards,  for  doors  and  windows,  hearth 
tiles  or  “ horthtighel,”  Flemish  tiles  from 
Billingsgate,  and  “reretighel”  or  fire-bricks, 
for  the  backs  of  fire-places  This  accounts  for 
the  early  Perpendionlar  work  found  all  over  the 
oastle.  Probably  that  in  the  Tudor  style  was 
executed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  seems 


to  have  given  her  name  to  the  kitchen  tower,  pre 
bably  in  oonsequence  of  alterations  made  in  it. 

The  works  in  modern  brick  were  execute 
daring  the  present  and  past  centuries,  when  th 
Crown  held  the  oastle  on  lease,  and  fitted  it  u 
as  a prison ; building  barracks,  now  removed,  i 
the  great  court.  As  early  as  1761  there  wer 
Spanish  aud  French  prisoners  of  war  here;  i 
that  year,  it  is  said,  4,000.  The  Dutch  prisoner 
taken  at  Camperdown  were  stowed  here,  an 
many  French  taken  in  war.  It  is  said  that  e 
one  time  as  many  as  8,000  were  lodged  her 
The  castle  has  long  been  the  property  of  tb 
Tbistlethwayte  family.  A couple  of  hnndre 
pounds  judiciously  laid  out  on  the  keep  wonl 
close  its  breaches,  restore  the  old  doorways  an 
stairs,  and  replace  the  floors  at  their  prop* 
level.  Some  such  moderate  outlay  would  ah 
do  much  to  improve  the  inner  ward. 

The  history  of  Porohester  is  but  scanty.  Uni 
comparatively  modern  times  it  was  always  : 
the  bands  of  the  Crown,  and  commanded  1 
constables,  whose  names  ooour  from  time  to  tin 
in  the  public  records.  King  John,  the  most  res 
less  of  monarchs,  was  here  eighteen  timi 
between  1200  and  1214,  in  all  for  fifty-two  day 
Much  mention  is  made  of  wine  stored  here  ; : 
one  time  there  were  thirty  tuns.  In  1205  tl 
King  sent  an  engineer  and  sixteen  miners  to  stt 
here  for  twenty  days,  and  the  constable  was 
find  twenty  picked  men  to  aid  them.  A1 
Stephen  English,  an  artificer,  was  sent.  Tt 
might  be  to  dig  the  well  in  the  inner  ward  ; t 
keep-well  must  have  been  dug  when  or  befo 
the  keep  was  founded.  Sheep  are  sent  for  t 
garrison,  sixty  at  a time,  and  petraria  and  ma 
gonels,  and  other  military  stores.  The  tenan 
who  held  by  castle  guard  were  warned.  ' 
the  castle  was  attached  a large  demesne,  and 
forest,  under  the  charge  of  the  constable,  t 
income  from  which  was  considerable. 

Edward  I.  seems  to  have  been  here  two 
three  times,  and  Edward  IL  more  frequentj 
staying  here  for  several  days  in  1324-5 
Edward  III.  mustered  his  army  here  before  1 
French  wars,  and  kept  up  a strong  garrison  a 
good  supplies  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  wine. 

THE  CHUBCII. 

Those  who  visit  the  oastle  cannot  pass  the  fi 
Norman  ohnroh  unnoticed.  It  is  composed  o; 
nave,  central  tower,  north  transept,  and  chc 
Tb©  south  transept  has  been  removed,  aa  hs 
been  the  conventual  buildings  which  stood 
that  side,  as  shown  by  the  water-table  for  t 
roof  of  the  cloister.  The  upper  part  of  the  tow 
baa  also  been  removed,  and  the  north  and  sou 
nave  porches.  The  east  window  is  modern,  aa 
the  vestry  on  the  north.  The  angles  of  the  w< 
front  are  nooked,  like  those  of  the  south-ei 
tower  of  the  inner  ward,  but  in  the  church  tow 
these  angles  contain  a bead  or  shaft.  The  w< 
front  is  excellent.  There  is  a doorway  w 
sculptured  bands,  and  flanked  by  fluted  a 
twisted  shafts.  Above  are  three  coupled  wind 
arches,  all  ornate.  The  central  is  the  only  c 
pierced,  but  the  filling  up  of  the  others  is  wort 
in  a lozenge  pattern.  On  each  flank  is  a bre 
pilaster  strip,  and  on  the  gable  above  a Norm 
loop. 

The  tower  rests  on  four  full-centred  arcl 
with  flanking  shafts,  and  above,  two  sro 
Norman  windows  opened  into  the  trans* 
roofs.  At  the  north-west  angle,  between  I 
nave  and  transept,  there  seems  to  have  be 
something  like  a room  for  lepers.  The  pres* 
door  into  the  transept  is  modern,  and  the  Ic 
oommanding  a view  of  the  altar  is  blocked  1 
There  is  a stone  bench  against  the  walls  of  1 
choir  and  transept;  the  font  is  rich  Norman,! 
cylindrioal  form,  with  interseotiug  arches, 
the  curtain  wall,  south  of  the  church,  are  tra 
of  an  arcade  of  nine  small  intersecting  aroh 
about  6 ft.  high,  and  their  bases  12  ft.  from  t 
ground,  and  below  them  seems  to  have  beer 
small  door  in  the  wall,  no  doubt  a privi 
postern  for  the  use  of  the  monastery.  The  arc; 
have  been  one  side  of  a room,  probably  f 
ebapter-bouse. 

Soon  after  its  foundation  Henry  I.  moved  t 
establishment  from  hence  to  Southwick,  wh 
it  remained  to  the  dissolution.  It  is  theref 
probable  that  the  conventnal  buildings  w 
then  pulled  down.  The  transept  connected  w 
them  seems,  however,  to  have  been  standi 
within  the  last  two  centuries.  G.  T.  C 


TO  RENDER  WOOD  UNINFLAMMABLT 

Sib,— Will  any  of  your  readars  iofomi  me  of  a boIoi 
or  otherwise  to  prevent  or  assist  in  preventing  tire  f 
igniting  wooden  buildings  ? K.  A J 
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THE  PABIS  UNIVEESAL  EXHIBITION. 


Tw  ceDtunea  and  more  have  passed  away 
since  the  day  when  Henrietta  Maria,  the  widow 
qneen  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  slowly  ascended, 
in  her  by  no  means  gaudy  ooacb,  the  height  of 
Cbaillot  5 the  unhappy  Henrietta,  whose  father, 
Henry  IV.,  had  been  assassinated,  and  whose 
husband  had  been  beheaded  but  two  short  years 
previously,  came  thereto  found  a convent,  which 
henceforth  received  the  name  of  the  Monastery 
of  the  Nuns  of  the  Visitation  de  Ste.  Marie 
(1651). 

Long  ago  as  that  time  is,  it  may,  without 
exaggeration,  be  said  that  the  change  has  been 
greater  on  this  spot  within  the  last  few  months 
than  in  the  two  oenturies  that  separate  ns  from 
the  day  when  the  widowed  queen  looked  from 
these  same  heights  over  the  city  of  Paris,  at  her 
feet.  The  Revolution  has  passed  over  the  spot, 
destroying  with  it  the  monastery,  but  little  has 
it  changed  the  aspect  of  the  hill.  How  different 
now,  when  every  day  the  Palace  of  the  Trooadero 
rises,  as  if  by  enchantment. 

A more  detailed  account  of  the  Exhibition 
than  we  have  as  yet  given  for  some  time  past  is 
necessary  fully  to  appreciate  the  immense  pro. 
gress  made  within  the  last  few  months.  Happily 
no  political  events,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
have  in  any  way  been  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  works  of  the  Exhibition,  and  the  numerous 
oontraotors  rival  each  other  in  their  activity. 

As  is  now  well  known,  a vast  hall  (the  diameter 
of  which  will  exceed  50  yards)  will  occupy  the 
height  of  the  Trooadero,  in  which  acoommoda. 
tion  will  be  afforded  for  7,000  spectators.  The 
difficult  problem  of  emptying  the  hall  of  these 
spectators  has  been  happily  well  looked  into, 
and  the  whole  has  been  surrounded  by  a double 
wall  pierced  with  namerous  doors.  From  each 
of  these,  in  the  two-yard  space  which  separates 
the  walls,  ascends  a staircase,  which  will  give 
access  to  the  different  rows  of  boxes  ; each  place 
will  have  its  special  means  of  exit.  We  see 
thus  that  the  plan  of  the  Roman  arenas  has 
been  strictly  carried  out,  and  by  this  means 
the  chances  of  grave  accidents  are  greatly 
diminished. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  this  hall  the  wings,  of 
semicircular  form,  are  rapidly  approaching  com. 
pletion.  On  the  side  which  looks  on  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars  extends  the  gallery  promenoir, 
the  columns  of  which  are  soon  to  be  put  in  position. 
These  oolnmns,  which  will  be  of  white  stone, 
relieving  on  a red-coloured  background,  height- 
ened  with  gold,  will  certainly  produce  a hand- 
some effect. 

With  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  cascade,  one  of 
the  great  attractions  of  the  Exhibition,  it  is  now 
alone  awaiting  execution.  The  works  possess 
some  interest,  as,  to  form  the  bed  of  the  futnre 
fall,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  use  blasting- 
powder.  When  completed,  the  cascade  will  be 
considerably  larger  than  the  famous  fountains  of 
St.  Cloud ; it  remains,  however,  to  be  proved 
whether  in  the  present  century  we  can  equal  the 
beauty  of  the  old  cascade  which  forms  so  con- 
spicoouB  a feature  in  that  superb  masterpiece  of 
1 Len6tre,  the  Park  of  St.  Cloud.  No  expense  is 
1 to  be  spared,  some  28,0001.  having  been  voted 
i for  the  purpose. 

On  the  Champ  de  Mars  the  same  activity  reigns 
as  on  the  Trooadero,  and  sinoe  the  recent  visit  of 
the  Marshal  President  the  progress  has  been  great. 
Now  that  the  immense  work  of  masonry  is  com- 
pleted, the  public  can  easily  observe  the  advance 
made  daily  by  the  different  contractors.  As  we 
have  already  stated,  the  gallery  of  the  Fine 
Arts  is  completed,  while  the  building  in  which 
the  city  of  Paris  is  to  show  a number  of  marvels 
to  the  world,  is  advancing.  Thus  at  present  one 
is  able  on  the  spot  thoroughly  to  take  in  at  a 
glance,  as  it  were,  the  immense  works  of  the 
Exhibition,  all  of  which  are  now  far  above  ground 
on  each  portion  of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  On  every 
side  rise  huge  pieces  of  cast-iron  work,  ready 
prepared,  and  alone  waiting  to  be  placed  in  their 
proper  positions.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that, 
in  a few  hours,  a small  gang  of  intelligent  work, 
men  are  able,  with  the  aid  of  powerful  cranes, 
to  set  op  masses  of  iron  weighing  many  tons. 
Eight  contractors  divide  the  works  of  the  Champs 
de  Mars,  The  great  galleries  parallel  to  the 
Seine  and  the  Ecole  Militaire  are  under  the 
charge  of  Messrs.  Eiffel  & Cail.  The  other  gal- 
lery, parallel  to  the  Avenue  Labonrdonnage,  is 
being  oonstrnoted  by  the  Compagnie  des  Fives- 
Lille  ; that  on  the  side  of  the  avenue  Suffren  by 
the  Compagnie  da  Creuzot. 

As  a proof  of  the  extraordinary  activity  that 
reigns  we  may  mention  that  on  the  25ih  ot  May. 


when  the  Marshal  President  visited  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  not  a pillar  of  the  gallery  parallel  to 
the  river  had  been  posed,  while  now  nearly  half 
of  the  oonstrnotion  is  completed.  Bach  ex- 
tremity of  this  gallery  will  be  terminated  by 
domes,  while  in  the  centre  a circular  pavilion, 
looking  on  to  the  Pont  d’Jena,  will  serve  as  the 
principal  entrance.  The  pavilion  alone  will  have 
a circumference  of  forty  yards,  the  gallery  a 
breadth  of  twenty-six. 

As  may  be  imagined,  great  interest  is  shown 
by  the  public,  who  may  be  always  seen  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  the  immense  works.  As 
each  huge  piece  of  iron  arrives  it  is  rapidly 
hauled  to  its  proper  position  by  immense  cranes, 
and  there  firmly  riveted.  While  one  end  of  a 
gallery  is  thus  hourly  progressing,  may  be  seen 
at  the  other  the  glaziers  rapidly  filling  in  the 
iron  sashes. 

Thus,  by  means  of  skilful  co-operation,  no 


they  will  know  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ; 
but  however  well  they  know  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  that  is  no  guarantee  that  they 
will  understand  one  syllable  of  their  social 
duties,  or  of  those  conditions  upon  which  their 
health  and  welfare  depend.  It  is  these  matters, 
and  the  importance  of  their  being  impressed 
on  onr  public  life,  which  has  led  to  congresses 
snob  as  these. 

The  real  work  of  the  Congress  commenced 
on  the  18th  instant,  when,  in  Section  A, 
Miss  Kenriok  (a  member  oi  the  Birming- 
ham School  Board),  presided,  and  Miss  Mary 
Willis  (Society  of  Arts  Examiner  in  Domestic 
Economy)  read  a paper  on  " Needlework.” 
Mr.  Joseph  J.  Pope  followed  with  a paper  on 
“ Clothing  and  its  Materials,”  in  the  course  of 
which  he  stronely  condemned  the  “low  dresses  ' 
worn  by  ladies  at  her  Majesty’s  drawing-rooms 
and  receptions.  In  the  disonssion  which  fol- 
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time  is  lost,  and  every  day  makes  it  more  lowed,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  remarked thatblaofc 
o.idSBt  that  it  aloBB  remaina  with  the  rest  of  was  » coleer  that  absorbed 


the  world  to  decide  whether  the  solemnity  of 
next  year  shall  take  place. 

When  at  length  the  Exhibition  opens  not  a 
little  interest  will  be  added,  in  the  minds  of 
some  few  of  the  numerous  Anglo-Saxon  visitors, 
from  the  fact  that  the  spot  on  which  a part  of 
the  Palace  is  built  has  seen  the  sorrows  of  the 
unhappy  queen  of  Charles  I.,  and  in  later  years 
the  philosophic  dreams  of  Benjamin  Franklin.* 

We  publish  in  onr  present  nnmber  the  first 
correct  view  of  the  intended  building  that  has 
yet  been  given.  It  shows  the  entrance-front, 
next  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  with  the  arrangement  of 
the  grounds  as  definitely  determined  on.  The 
contracts  already  made  in  respect  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion  amonnt  in  the  whole  to  25,000,000  francs 
(1,000,0001.  sterling),  of  which  8,200,000  francs 
have  been  already  expended,  viz.,  6,000,000  at 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  2,200,000  at  the 
Trocadero.f 

THE  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  CONGRESS 
IN  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  Congress  on  Domestic  Economy,  and  the 
Exhibition  in  connexion  therewith,  were  inaugu- 
rated by  a public  conversazione,  held  in  the 
Rotunda  of  the  Society  of  Artists,  New-street, 
Birmingham,  on  the  17th  inst.,  the  mayor  in  the 
chair,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Leigh,  throngn 
an  accident. 

Several  letters  were  read  from  gentlemen 
nnable  to  be  present,  inoludiug  Mr.  Le  Neve 
Foster,  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Professor  Huxley,  after  some  preliminary 
observations,  said : I am  happy  to  say  a few 
words  upon  the  objects  of  this  Congress,  and 
the  expediency  of  arousing  pnblio  feeling  in 
regard  to  the  importance  of  the  objects  it  has  in 
view,  because  this  particular  subject  is  one  which 
has  always  possessed  a very  great  interest  for 
me,  and  it  happens  to  be  one  on  which  in  former 
years  I have  expressed  very  decided  opinions. 
In  fact,  I think  I could  go  back  as  far  as  the 
year  1868,  when  it  was  my  business  to  address  a 
working  men’s  college  on  the  subject  of  what 
constituted  a liberal  education,  and  although  I 
am  exceedingly  loath  to  quote  myself,  yet,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  I will  trouble  you  with  two  o».- 
three  of  the  observations  that  I made  on  that 
n.  I said  : — 

IT  one  is  interested  in  the  laws  of  health  it  is  the 
poor  workman,  whose  strength  is  wasted  by  ill-preparod 
food,  whoso  health  is  sapped  by  bid  Tentilation  and  bad 
drainage,  and  half  of  whose  children  are  massacred  by 
disorders  wtich  might  be  prevented.  Not  only  does  our 
present  primary  education  carefully  abstain  from  hinting 
to  the  workman  that  some  of  bis  greatest  evils  are  traceable 
to  mere  physical  agencies,  which  could  be  removed  by 
energy,  patience,  and  frugality;  but  it  does  worse  ; it 
renders  him,  so  far  as  it  can,  deaf  to  those  whoconld  help 
him,  and  tries  to  substitute  an  Oriental  submission  to 
what  is  falsely  declared  to  be  the  will, of  God,  for  his 
natural  tendency  to  strive  after  a better  condition." 

I believe  that  these  words  remain  as  true  now 
as  I think  I may  ventore  to  say  they  were  ten 
years  ago;  and  although  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  since  that  time  the  Education  Act  has  been 
passed,  which,  whatever  any  of  ns  may  think 
about  its  details,  or  about  the  extent  of  ground 
which  it  covers,  must,  nevertheless,  be  admitted 
by  all,  I think,  to  have  been  a step  in  legisla- 
tion of  the  first  magnitude — I say  that  primary 
education  has  not  in  reality  touched  any  of  the 
points  which  are  here  referred  to.  . . . If  people 
are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 


* Franklin  lived  at  Passy,  and  the  street  in  which  he 
resided,  now  running  into  the  Place  dn  Trocadero,  bears 
his  name.  . „ , , 

+ A view  of  the  intended  buildings  at  the  Trocadero  has 
already  appeared  in  the  Builder, 


very  large  quantities ; and  to  avoid  that,  doctors 
and  clergymen,  who  did  so  much  visiting  of 
the  sick,  should  always  go  about  in  white. 

la  the  same  section,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick, 
C.B.,  read  a paper  on  “ Head  to  Foot  Washing.” 
He  said  the  efieot  of  cleanliness  was  not  suffi- 
ciently recognised.  He  found  evidences  of  its 
effects  in  various  ways.  Dealing  with  the  animal 
creation,  he  said  the  pig  that  was  washed  would 
put  on  one-fifth  more  fiesh  with  the  same 
amount  of  food  than  the  pig  that  was  un- 
washed.  The  same  effect  was  observable  in  other 
animals.  They  had  seen  the  horse  washed  from 
head  to  foot  to  give  it  additional  force.  The  same 
argnmenb  applied  to  the  human  creature.  He 
knew  the  case  of  an  army  hemmed  in  by  the 
enemy  and  put  npon  half  rations.  They  were 
regularly  washed,  and  it  was  fonnd  after  a time 
that  the  men  who  washed  were  equal  in  force  to 
those  who  were  unwashed  and  put  npon  fall 
rations.  Head  to  foot  washing  was  not  only  im- 
portant  in  the  matter  of  economy  in  food,  but 
also  for  the  prevention  of  contagious  disease. 
Nurses  who  attended  scarlatina  oases  and  other 
cases  of  contagious  disease  bad  found  out  that, 
by  washing  twice  a day,  and  sometimes  by 
changing  their  clothes,  they  might  withstand 
the  dangers  resnlting  from  the  practice,  and 
doctors  who  were  similarly  engaged  had  come  to 
the  same  oonolnsion.  As  a defence  against  an 
outbreak  of  epidemic  disease  he  would  have  the 
whole  population  tnbbed.  He  mentioned^  that  in 
a prison  containing  1,200  persona  washing  was 
enforced,  and  instead  of  nsing  seventy  or  eighty 
gallons  of  water  for  each  bath,  and  oaosing  a 
large  expenditure  of  time,  a very  simple  method 
was  devised  for  giving  the  prisoners  a thorough 
good  bath.  Each  man  was  placed  in  a recess, 
with  a spray  of  tepid  water  overhead,  which 
completely  cleansed  him.  Schools  at  which 
unwashed  children  attended  were  centres  of 
ohildren’s  epidemics.  They  were  well  aware  of 
that  in  Holland,  for  if  it  was  discovered  at  any 
school  there  that  a child  had  not  been  “ tubbed,” 
it  was  taken  aside,  properly  washed,  and  the 
mother  was  admonished  that  she  must  not  send 
her  child  again  to  sohool  in  that  condition.^ 
There  was  an  enormous  sanitary  improvement 
in  ooDseqoence  of  that  rnle  being  enforoed. 
There  bad  been  a marked  redaction  in  epidemic 
diseases,  and  be  maintained  that,  in  this  country, 
a cleanliness  league  was  quite  as  important  to 
the  population  as  a temperance  league,  because 
filth,  intemperance,  idleness,  and  vice  went 
always  together. 

Papers  on  “ Washing,”  by  the  Rev.  Harry 
Jones,  and  on  “Baths  and  Swimming  for  Chil- 
dren,” by  Miss  Ohesear,  followed. 

In  Section  B (Health),  Professor  Hnxley  read 
a paper  on  “ Elementary  Instruction  in  Physi- 
ology,”  which  was  followed  by  a paper  by  Mrs. 
F C Hoggan,  M.D.,  on  the  “Necessity  of  Sub- 
Btitnting  Science  Subjects  for  Fancy  Work  in 
Girls’  Schools,”  which,  in  reviewing  the  coarse  of 
instruction  at  present  given  in  day  schools,  urged 
that  if  a few  scientific  sabjects  were  inoloded  in 
the  currionlum  of  ednoation  to  the  eiolusion  of 
many  things  to  which  now  a great  deal  of  atten- 
tion  was  given,  there  would,  in  a generation  or 
two  be  a more  powerful  tone  than  that  which 
existed  at  the  present  day. 

In  Section  C (Methods  of  Teaching  Domestic 
Economy),  Sir  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  read  the  first 
paper,  the  subject  being  “ The  Practical  Develop, 
ment  of  Elemeiitary  Education  through  Domestic 
Economy.”  In  the  course  of  it  he  said  that  the 
arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  the 
three  principal  instruments  for  education,  or 
drawing  forth  the  faculties  which  God  had  given 
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to  tbo  obild,  and  were  of  necesaity  tbe  baaia  of 
any  system  of  pablio  elementary  edacation. 
These  arts  oonld  be  taagbt,  bat  they  ooald  not 
be  properly  cultivated  or  well  preserved  without 
constant  and  intelligent  use.  What  oar  S^ate 
zoaohioery  has  up  to  this  time  been  able  to  effect 
in  inatilliog  a knowledge  of  the  three  arts  was 
shown  by  tbe  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Coanoil  on  Education  for  1876-7.  He  would 
avoid  statistics  as  far  as  possible,  but  be  could 
not  give  an  idea  of  what  was  done  for  nearly  the 
two  millions  expenditure  spent  yearly  without  a 
few  general  figures.  In  1876  there  were  nearly 
three  millions  of  children  ragistsred  as  being 
under  instruction  in  readiog,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic in  England  and  Wales.  One  million  two 
hundred  tbonsand  “ passed  ” what  is  called 
satisfactory  examination”  in  these  three  arts, 
and  of  this  number  nearly  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand,  t.e.,  about  oue-fuurth  “ passed  ” the  pre- 
scribed  test  without  failure  “in  any  one  of 
the  three  subjects.”  But  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Gordon  and  Lord  Sandon  reported  to  the 
Queen  that  “ they  were  obliged  to  repeat  tbe 
remarks  which  they  used  last  year,  that 
the  rtsults  were  not  satisfactory,  and  that  the 
“nature  of  the  resolts attained  by  many  of  those 
examined  was  meagre.”  Their  lordships  said, 
“only  thirty-eight  in  every  hundred  of  children 
above  ten  years  of  age  wore  presented  in  standards 
appropriate  to  their  age,”  and  not  twelve  in  a 
hundred  presented  passed  in  tbo  Standards  IV. 
to  VI.  Referring  to  what  tbe  education  system 
proposed  to  do,  he  said  that  the  little  child  of  an 
^rioultural  labourer,  of  eight  or  nine  years  old, 
was  expected,  in  Standard  II.,  to  read  with 
itelligence,  to  write  a sentence  from  dictation,  to 
know  the  four  first  simple  rules  in  arithmetic  as 
far  as  long  division.  Besides,  it  was  “to  point 
out  the  nouns,  tbe  definitions,  the  points  of  the 
compass,  tbe  form  and  motions  of  the  earth,  and 
the  meaniug  of  a map  ! ” The  very  enumeration 
of  these  demands  appalled  him.  How  many, 
even  of  that  audience,  would  oome  forth  and 
stand  this  examination  ? Who  would  volunteer 
to  be  the  examiner  except  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
Inspectors  ? But  none  of  these  conld  be  present 
there.  Should  they  send  into  those  parts  of 
Birmingham,  which  were  shown  to  Ur.  Cross  as 
condemned  to  removal,  and  take  at  haphazard 
any  ten  children  nnder  thirteen  years  of  ago,  in 
tatters  of  finery,  dirty,  emaciated  perhaps,  and 
see  what  came  actually  out  of  tbe  present 
system  ? Should  they  stand  as  illustrative 
specimens  in  the  exhibition?  Did  he,  then 
condemn  learning  grammar,  geography,  and 
history?  GoJ  forbid.  But  he  gravely  doubted 
if  the  teaching  of  them  took  its  right  place  ii 
our  present  system  of  State  education.  Domestic 
economy  for  girls  was  placed  by  the  Code  in  the 
tenth  division  after  nine  others,  being — 1,  English 
literature ; 2,  mathematics ; 3,  Latin ; 4, 
French ; 5,  German  j 6,  mechanics ; 7,  animal 
physiology  5 8,  physical  geography;  9,  botany; 
and  10,  domestic  economy.  Would  any  one 
venture  to  say  that  a knowledge  of  health 
good  food,  thrift,  and  the  like  was  not  of  much 
greater  value  to  every  one  of  tbe  three  millions 
of  children  of  working  people  (under  thirteen 
years  of  age),  than  Latin  and  every  other  of  the 
subjects  he  had  named  ? And  yet  the  teaching  of 
domestic  economy  was  discouraged  unless  tbe 
obild  “ parses  a simple  sentence,  and  knows  the 
geographical  outlines  of  the  colonies." 

Papers  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Paunthorpe,  and  the 
Rev.  E.  T.  Stevens,  on  “ Text  Books  in  Domestic 
Economy  ” ; by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  MacCartliy,  on 
“ The  Mode  of  Inspection  and  Administration  of 
the  Government  Grant  for  subjects  included 
under  Domestic  Economy  ” ; by  Ur.  Charles 
Critohett,  on  “ Tbe  Examinations  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  Domestic  Economy  ”;  by  Mr.  G.  C.  T. 
Bartley  on  “ School  Savings  Banka  ” ; and 
by  Dr.  Langford  on  “ A Birmingham  School 
Board  Bank,”  having  been  read  and  discussed, 

A paper  by  Mr.  S.  Wall  Richards  was  then 
read,  the  subject  being  “Tbe  Influence  of  Order, 
Method,  and  Cleanliness  in  Factories  and  Work, 
shops  upon  the  Homes  of  the  Industrial  Popula- 
tion of  Large  Towns.”  Having  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  comparing  workmen’s  homes  in 
the  textile  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
with  workmen’s  homes  in  Birmingham  and  neigh- 
bourhood,  he  had  been  led  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  differences  there  were  between  them.  Many 
of  the  houses  of  tbe  operatives  of  the  northern  , 
counties  were  characterised  by  an  air  of  oleanli. 
ness,  freshness,  and  an  appearance  of  general 
comfort  that  was  altogether  wanting  in  a similar 
class  of  houses  in  Birmingham.  A different  spirit 
seemed  to  pervade  the  household,  and  was  a 


striking  feature  to  a resident  of  the  midland 
coonties.  There  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that 
the  superior  maouer  in  which  houses  were  builc, 
and  tbe  more  complete  domestic  arrangements 
that  were  made  by  architects  and  builders  of 
that  class  of  property  in  the  North,  had  a great 
deal  to  do  with  the  general  cheerfulness  of  home 
life  there.  Working  men  and  working  women 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  had  not 
the  remotest  notion  of  the  attraction  of  a York- 
shire  fireside.  Whether  the  bright  hearthstone 
was  the  complement  of  the  general  cleanliness  of 
the  wails,  which  are  painted  (not  covered  with  a 
tawdry  paper, as  in  Birmingham),  or  the  whitened 
ceiling  a crowning  feature  of  the  whole,  is  a 
moot  point.  What  was  the  interior  of  the  homes 
like  of  the  operatives  of  Birmingham  ? Ho' 
compared  it  with  tbe  same  class  of  house  in  tbe 
North  ? A single  living-room  on  the  ground- 
floor  in  a court  of  houses,  a cul  dc  sac,  with  no 
seoond  apartment;  a cramped  room,  with  a 
ridiculously  small  fire-grate,  no  boi-water  boiler, 
a small  baking.oven  on  one  side  only  (9  in.  or 
10  in.  square)  divided  in  two  parts,  a fire-grate, 
perhaps  the  cheapest,  commonest,  and  most 
useless  design  ever  made;  no  back  apartment, 
wash  or  slop  kitchen  ; no  painted  walls,  but, 
instead,  covered  with  a cheap,  showy  paper,  that 
was  never  cleaned  or  changed  for  years, — a con- 
trivanoe  for  harbouring  loathsome  insects, — and 
ceilings  that  were  whitewashed  at  long  intervals 
of  years  also.  That  adjunct  of  comfort  and  pro- 
moter  of  oleanlinesB  and  health, — a good  supply 
of  water, — the  operatives  here  were  also  denied. 
A common  pump  in  tbe  centre  of  the  court,  into 
which  the  sewage  might  percolate  and  be  of 
serious  mischief,  was  the  usual,  and  in  moat 
oases  the  only,  supply.  The  immense  difference, 
so  much  in  favour  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, he  attributed  to  the  order,  method, 
and  cleanliness  observed  in  factories  there, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  corresponding  rules 
and  regulations  in  factories  and  workshops 
in  Birmingham  till  recently.  The  magnificent 
factories,  with  every  appliance  and  contrivance 
that  could  be  suggested  by  human  ingenuity  for 
securing  the  most  favourable  conditions  upon 
which  the  gigantic  industries  could  be  carried 
on,  had  arons^  and  kept  alive  the  desire  of  the 
factory  employes  for  clean,  convenient  houses. 
What  had  been  tbe  rule,  method,  or  custom  iu 
Birmingham  ? Most  factories  in  Birmingham 
might  be  said  to  consist  of  a series  of  workshops 
that  had  grown  from  month  to  month  and  year 
to  year,  without  symmetry  or  design,  that  the 
largest  of  them  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
agglomerations  of  shops,  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
forming  irregular  masses  of  buildings  (very  fre- 
quently a congeries  of  six  or  seven  houses,  com- 
muuicating  with  each  other  through  two  holes  in 
the  walls),  with  no  principle  observed  securing 
to  the  workers  either  proper  light,  ventilation,  or 
oleanliuess.  All  those  important  considerations 
had  been  ignored,  so  that,  as  a rule,  places  are 
built  subject  to  no  supervision,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, were  in  direct  contravention  of  the  laws 


of  health,  and  Bometimes  even  of  decency. 
Systematic  cleanliness  in  workrooms  was  a term 


almost  unknown,  he  regretted  to  say.  Except  in 
rare  instances,  observed,  perhaps,  in  not  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  various  trades  of 
Birmingham;  and  if  a hundred  workshops  or 
manofactorias  were  visited  he  doubted  whether, 
previously  to  the  Factories  Act  Extension  Act, 
1867,  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  them  had  been 
whitewashed  in  a decade,  and  since,  from  the 
relaxationsengrafted  in  that  Act  after  the  most  per- 
sistent opposition  by  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  especially  to  the  whitewashing 
clause,  he  doubted  very  much,  up  to  the  present 
time,  whetberthe  practice  of  wbitewashinghad  by 
any  means  been  general.  To  further  restrict  the 
employment  of  females  in  degrading  labour  be 
believed  to  be  the  sorest  means  of  improving  their 
condition,  pbyaioally,  socially,  and  morally. 
Slowly  as  all  these  changes  were  brought  about,  a 
change  was  coming  over  the  habitsof  Birmingham 
industrial  life  ; thanks  to  tbe  unremitting  efforts 
and  untiring  zeal,  coupled  with  long  experience, 
of  Mr.  Robert  Baker,  her  Majesty’s  inspector  of 
factories  of  the  district.  The  influences  of  the 
factory  and  workshop  were  undoubtedly  tbe  most 
powerful  in  the  life  of  an  operative  ; they  might 
be  good  or  bad;  the  employer  was  frequently 
the  only  person  occupying  a high  social  position 
that  the  employed  came  in  daily  contact  with  : 
how  important,  then,  that  the  inflaence  shonld 
be  of  tbe  right  kind ; what  a powerful  agency  it 
might  and  could  be  made  ! As  a manufacturer, 
engaged  iu  one  of  tbe  staple  iudustriea  of  Bir- 
mingham, he  maintained  that  there  were  not  any 


insuperable  difficnlties  to  be  overcome  by  four  i 
fifths  of  the  trade  here  in  any  endeavours  em'i 
ployers  might  choose  to  make  to  bring  about  ej 
better  state  of  things.  If  they  desired  order.) 
method,  and  oleanlinesa  in  their  establishments;! 
the  reforms  were  easy  of  accomplishment,  and  the. 
iuclination  for  them  existed.  The  great  varietyi 
of  trades,  and  large  number  of  small  masters, — 
who  were  constantly  with  their  workpeople,  and,! 
therefore,  were  supposed  to  have  the  iufluenoei 
of  personal  sapervision, — made  the  attempt  esisy.l 
His  firm  employed  upwards  of  400  operatives^! 
three. fourths  of  whom  were  females.  He  didi 
not  know  of  any  beneficial  change  that  suggested! 
itself  for  their  consideration  that  they  should! 
hesitate  to  make.  The  time-honoured  iustitutioni 
of  Saint  Monday,  for  example,  was  not  known, 
with  them.  For  many  years  the  Saturday  half-, 
holiday  was  an  institution  that  had  been  observed. 
Again,  they  had  a rule  whioh  was  cheerfoily 
obeyed,  and  it  was  this, — that  the  floors  of  every 
room  in  the  factory  in  whioh  any  persons  were 
employed  be  scoured  with  soap,  soda,  and  hot 
water  once  the  last  week  in  every  month.  Some 
of  the  rooms  were  150  ft.  in  length.  They  had 
another  rule,  that  every  alternate  mopth  the| 
windows  be  cleaned  throughout  the  works ; and  i 
what  was  the  result  ? Why,  an  amount  of  i 
cheerfulness  and  brightness  not  common  ini 
Birmingham  maoufactories.  The  average  sick.  I 
ness  last  year  was  four  days  for  each  member,  j 
At  the  present  moment  they  bad  not  a healthy  i 
pablio  sontiment  iaflaeucing  the  masses  in  the  i 
matter  of  cleanliness.  The  municipal  autbori-  i 
ties  and  other  governing  bodies  of  our  town  give  I 
little  heed  to  it.  Afterfaotoriesand  workshops, the  I 
dirtiest  buildings  in  Birmingham  belouged  to  the  i 
corporation  and  public  bodies.  Only  last  week  j 
the  chaplain  of  the  borough  prison  made  formal  | 
application  to  hove  the  rooms  and  passages  of  his  I 
residence  (which  belongs  to  the  town)  white-  I 
washed  and  coloured,  pleading  at  the  same  time  l 
that  they  had  not  been  done  for  six  years.  ! 
Perhaps  the  most  unwholesome  public  room  that  i 
they  had  ever  had  in  Birmingham  was  the  i 
lecture-theatre  of  the  Midland  Institute, — a room  | 
that  was  used  periodically  for  the  delivery  of 
lectures  on  the  laws  of  health.  To  his  know- 
ledge it  had  gone  as  long  as  six  or  seven  years 
without  a coat  of  whitewash.  Again,  their 
School  of  Art  was  whitewashed  and  cleaned 
down  a year  ago,  the  first  time  for  eight  or  ten 
years.  It  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  Bir- 
mingham, occupying  such  an  advanced  position 
in  many  matters,  should  be  so  indifl'erent  to 
this  momentous  and  vital  question. 

This  concluded  the  first  day’s  proceedings. 

On  the  second  day  (the  IQch  iust.),  in  Sec- 
tion  B,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Bracey  read  a paper  by  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Gladstone  on  “ Nursing  for  Artisans  and  i 
Cottagers,”  and  Miss  Helen  Taylor  made  some  I 
remarks  on  “ Nursing  in  Connexion  with  Ednca-  1 
tion.”  Mr.  Lawson  Tait  read  a paper  on  “ Pro-  i 
vident  Dispensaries  as  a Means  of  providing  for 
Sickness,”  in  the  course  of  whioh  he  remarked  : 
upon  the  pauperising  effect  of  some  of  our  large  i 
hospitals.  Miss  Rose  Adams  followed  with  a 
paper  on  the  good  work  that  has  been  done 
by  the  Ladies’  Sanitary  Association. 

Dr.  Carter  next  read  a paper  on  “Buildings 
for  Working  Men,”  by  Mr.  R.  Rawlinson,  C.B., 
who  was  unable  to  be  present.  Every  working 
man’s  house,  it  stated,  should  have  sitting-room,  i 
kitchen,  and  scullery,  and  three  good  bedrooms.  | 
The  sitting-room  should  not  be  less  than  13  ft.  I 
square,  and  none  of  the  rooms  should  measure  | 
less  than  9 ft.  from  floor  to  ceiling.  He  then  1 
went  on  to  speak  of  the  sites  of  these  houses,  I 
many  at  the  present  time  being  built  on  land  I 
little  better  than  a swamp,  simply  because  the  I 
land  was  cheap.  The  paper  went  on  to  speak  i 
of  the  manner  in  whioh  dwellings  were  huddled 
together  in  large  towns,  and  drew  attention  to  i 
the  need  for  more  stringent  regulations  with  j 
regard  to  their  erection.  | 

Dr.  Alfred  Hill  read  a paper  on  “ Honse  Drains  I 
in  their  relation  to  Health.”  Every  subject  on  I 
the  programme  of  the  Congress,  be  said,  was  ! 
more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  health 
and  none  of  them  were  more  important  in  this 
respect  than  the  subject  he  had  to  introduce.  It 
was  difficult  to  excite  an  interest  in  such  a topic, 
because  it  was  scarcely  tangible ; drains  were 
invisible,  and  their  effects  to  ordinary  minds 
were  not  easily  seen.  But  imperfect  drains 
brought  sickness  into  many  homes,  and  led  to 
the  sacrifices  of  many  thousand  lives.  The 
danger  from  drains  was  increased  in  the  present 
day,  when  for  convenience  closets  were  inside 
tbe  houeo  instead  of  out  of  it,  and  the  connexion 
existed  between  the  house  and  the  drains  by  a 
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dozen  different  ohannela.  Dr.  Hill  then  went  on 
to  consider  the  question  under  three  heads, — the 
absence  or  deficiency  of  drains,  defective  drains, 
properly-construoted  drains.  In  dealing  with 
the  latter  point  he  showed  a number  of  diagrams 
to  illnstrate  a system  by  which  the  nozions  gases 
of  the  drains  were  prevented  from  entering  into 
the  house.  The  ordinary  syphon,  he  said,  was 
not  sufficient,  for  in  the  case  of  a fiuabing  the 
foul  air  was  forced  through  the  water-valve 
formed  by  the  syphon  into  the  house.  There 
should  be  two  outlets  for  gas  in  the  drains, — one 
on  the  ground  and  another  by  means  of  a pipe 
carried  above  the  roof,  and  the  system  was  so 
arranged  that  a pure  current  of  air  entered  at 
the  bottom  and  went  right  through  the  drain 
continually.  He  had  taken  the  trouble  to  send 
out  these  drawings  to  persons  who  were  in- 
terested  in  the  question,  and  he  should  be  happy 
to  give  any  information  or  supply  diagrams  to 
any  of  those  present. 

Mr.  Frank  Curzon  said  the  paper  he  had  in  his 
hands  on  “ The  Appointments  and  Appearance 
of  the  Workman's  Home  ” was  far  too  long  to  be 
dealt  with  in  extenso ; he  should,  therefore,  refer 
only  to  one  or  two  points  that  he  wished  to  urge 
emphatically.  They  had  heard  a great  deal  from 
the  preoeding  speakers  with  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  dwellings  and  their  sanitary  arrange- 
ments,  and  he  would  devote  the  little  time  at  his 
disposal  in  showing  how  the  working-man’s  home 
could  be  made  comfortable.  He  congratulated 
Birmingham  in  inaugurating  the  first  OongreBS 
of  this  description,  and  in  reference  to  the  active 
efforts  of  Sir  Henry  Cole  he  said  that  by  his 
efforts  in  South  Kensington  Science  seemed  to 
have  received  a soul  and  Art  to  have  become  a 
religion.  He  then  went  on  to  refer  to  the  cheer- 
less houses  of  many  of  the  working  classes,  and 
pointed  to  the  Building  Society,  by  which  a man 
was  enabled  to  become  his  own  landlord,  as  the 
best  remedy.  This  house  was  to  cost  nob  less 
than  2001.  As  to  its  situation,  it  should  certainly 
not  be  in  the  heart  of  a crowded  town ; his  early 
experience  had  taught  the  workman  what  that 
meant,  but  some  half  a dozen  miles  from  his 
work,  in  a clean,  bright  distriot,  if  nothing  more, 
and  where  the  railway  gave  him  a cheap  work- 
man’s pass.  It  was  to  have  a little  ground  about 
it,  a decent  plot  of  grass  in  front,  small  yard 
behind,  where  the  outbnildings  were  compactly 
arranged  on  the  best  sanitary  principles,  at  a 
somewhat  higher  cost  than  usual,  because  what 
one  had  to  economise  here  is,  not  money,  but 
health  and  life.  The  house  should  have  five 
rooms,  two  below,  three  above.  The  rooms  below 
should  be  — a living-room  behind,  a bright 
kitchen,  with  covered  sink,  low  mantel. piece, 
ample  onpboarding,  a range  which  Mr.  Buck, 
master  raightapprove, an  immovable  atone  fender, 
a good  wooden  floor,  well  excavated  beneath, 
and  a broad  window.  Mr.  Curzon  concluded 
with  a refereuoe  to  the  furnishing  of  the  house, 
in  which  respect  he  observed  that  the  taste  of 
the  working  classes  sadly  needed  education. 

Captain  Donglas  Galton,  C.B.,  followed  with 
a paper  on  “ Warming  and  Ventilation."  He 
said  there  was  perhaps  no  subjeot  connected 
with  the  economy  of  the  dwelling  which  had  so 
great  a range  of  importance  as  that  of  warming 
and  ventilation.  It  involved  health,  comfort,  and 
expense.  Ventilation  was  the  science  which 
enabled  us  to  regulate  the  purity  of  the  air 
within  our  houses,  by  renewing  our  supply  from 
the  outside ; and  the  problem  of  ventilation  in- 
cluded a consideration  of  the  degree  of  purity 
possessed  by  the  outside  air,  as  well  as  of 
methods  by  which  fresh  air  can  be  most  advan- 
tageously admitted  into,  and  vitiated  air  removed 
from,  the  bouse.  The  simple  forms  of  ven- 
tilation rested  on  the  principle  of  an  outlet 
for  the  warmed  air,  and  an  inlet  for  fresh  air. 
The  position  of  the  inlet  was  of  material  im- 
portance, because  the  question  as  to  whether 
draughts  were  felt  or  not  necessarily  depended 
upon  that.  For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  to 
admit  fresh  air,  especially  cool  air,  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  room,  above  the  heads  of  the  occu- 
pants, and  to  break  up  the  stream  by  admitting 
it  to  numerous  inlets.  It  thus  becomes  par. 
tially  warmed  by  the  air  already  in  the  room, 
He  then  explained  the  various  processes  by  which 
the  temperature  of  a room  could  be  regulated, 
and  the  importance  of  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 

It.  George  Skey  said  that  during  the  pre. 
ceding  papers  he  had  beentryingto  carry  out  in 
his  own  mind  the  varions  suggestions  offered. 
In  others  words,  he  had  been  building  a house 
according  to  the  BuggestioDs  of  Mr.  Kawlinson, 
draining  it  acoording  to  the  admirable  arrange- 


ments  of  Dr.  Hill,  and  having  the  appointments 
and  appearance  of  the  working-man’s  home  pre- 
cisely in  accordance  with  Mr.  Corzon’a  sug- 
gestioDS,  and  the  warming  and  ventilation  in 
aooordance  with  those  of  Captain  Galton.  But 
he  wished  to  introdnce  into  the  discussion  a 
disagreeable  element.  What  about  the£.  s.  d.  ? 
Twenty. five  years  ago  his  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  subjeot,  and  he  bad  built  what 
peoplehad  been  pleased  to  call  "model  dwellings" 
for’tbe  working  class,  but  the  return  he  had  re- 
ceived did  not  amount  to  3 per  cent.  In  a 
lengthy  speech  he  enumerated  other  instances, 
and  in  oonolusion  he  said  that  if  a plan  could 
be  shown  by  which  these  houses  could  be  built 
on  an  economical  scale  so  as  to  pay  even  4 per 
cent,  on  the  outlay  they  might  get  them  built, 
but  not  otherwise. 

General  Cotton  said  with  regard  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  getting  houses  built  on  sanitary  prin.  ^ 
ciples  great  changes  had  taken  place  during  the 
past  eighteen  months.  Builders  in  London  knew 
now  that  it  great  attention  was  not  paid  to  their 
houses,  theyoonld  not  sell  them  when  built,  and 
BO  they  were  led  to  pay  every  attention  to  the 
matter. 

The  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  referring  to  Mr. 
Skey’s  remarks,  said  good  houses  were  built  in 
London  on  the  system  which  had  been  discussed, 
which  returned  5 per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

This  ended  the  morning  sitting  of  the  second 
day  of  the  Congress. 

The  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  sitting  was 
devoted  to  "Food  and  Cookery.” 

The  Congress,  which  is  generally  regarded  as 
a great  suooess,  was  brought  to  a close  with  the 
usual  formal  votes  of  thanks,  especially  men- 
tioning Sir  Henry  Cole ; and,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Trace,  of  Manchester,  it  was  resolved  that 
in  view  of  the  beneficial  and  praotioal  resnlts 
from  this  Congress,  it  was  desirable  that  the 
Local  Committee  and  Sub-committee  remain  in 
action  until  the  next  annual  Congress,  which  had 
been  announced  by  the  Society  of  Arts  to  be 
held  in  some  part  of  Lancashire  in  1878. 


CAHFORD  CHURCH.— A RESTORATION. 

Sir, — Notwithstanding  M.  Loftie’s  fiery  dennn- 
ciation  of  modem  ohuroh  architects  and  their 
restorations,  I venture  to  bring  to  your  notice  a 
work  recently  completed  in  Dorsetshire,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  deserving  of  muoh  praise.  No 
doubt,  from  the  denunciatory  point  of  view,  all 
that  has  been  done  here  or  anywhere  else  must 
necessarily  be  wrong,  for  if  a restoration  be  so 
well  executed  as  to  appear  a part  of  the 
original  structure,  it  is  said  to  be  a sham ; aud 
if  ic  be  in  the  style,  if  such  there  be,  of  the 
nineteenth  oentnry,  it  is  said,  with  muoh  truth, 
to  be  out  of  keeping,  so  that  the  safest  plan  is 
to  do  nothing  : this  course,  at  least,  would  either 
not  be  denounced,  or  spoken  of  in  far  from 
severe  terms.  To  this  course  there  is  but  one 
objection, — that,  if  followed,  our  churches  would 
gradually  fall  into  ruin.  Now  I am  neither  a 
clergyman  nor  an  architect,  nor  a patron  of  a 
ohnroh,  but  only  a layman  who  has  been  obliged 
by  circumstances  to  rebuild  a chancel,  and  to 
be  largely  concerned  in  building  a ohuroh,  and 
this  has  led  me  to  take  an  interest  in  these 
sabjeots,  and  to  arrive  at  the  conolusion  that 
there  are  architects,  and  that  Soott  and  Street, 
at  least,  are  among  them,  whose  restorations  are 
snob  as  the  original  builders  of  our  ohurohea 
would  have  approved.  With  the  church  I am 
about  to  describe  I have  nothing  whatever  to 
do,  but,  happening  to  visit  it  some  time  ago,  I 
was  led  to  pay  attention  to  its  condition  before 
the  late  alterations,  and,  in  oonsequenoe,  to 
examine  them  after  their  completion. 

Canford  is  a very  ancient,  a very  carious,  and, 
alterations  and  repairs  notwithstanding,  a 
tolerably  perfect  structure  in  the  Norman  style 
of  architecture.  It  has  recently  undergone  a 
thorough  and  muoh.needed  repair  j the  fittings 
have  been  removed,  and  the  plaster  scaled  from 
its  interior,  in  consequence  of  which  much  is 
exposed  that  before  was  covered  up,  and  the 
history  of  the  bnilding  is  laid  open  so  far  as  it 
can  be  deduced  from  the  evidence  of  its  details. 

This  ohuroh  stands  in  a small  ohnrohyard  on 
the  right  or  south  bank  of  the  SWur  river,  a 
mile  or  so  below  Wimborne  Minster,  and  some 
miles  above  its  union  with  the  Salisbury  Avon, 
and  their  joint  discharge  into  the  sea  near  to  the 
castle  and  chorch  of  Twynham  or  Christchurch, 
and  below  the  headland  known  as  Hengistbury, 
a distriot  rich  in  memories  of  tbe  later  British 
and  earlier  English  oontests.  The  church  stands 


about  100  yards  from,  and  8 fc.  to  10  ft.  above, 
the  stream,  close  to  the  very  ancient  wear  and 
water-mill,  and  a little  above  tbe  site  of  the  old 
Manor  House,  the  “ Caput”  of  the  “ Royal  Lord- 
ship"  and  "I’eouliar’’  of  Canford,  and  tbe  seat, 
from  a remote  period,  of  a succeBsion  of  royal 
and  noble  personages.  Of  the  ancient  house, 
the  kitchen,  attributed  to  John  of  (jaunt,  and 
apparently  of  his  age,  alone  remains,  and,  still 
in  use,  forms  a part  of  the  modern  mansion,  the 
work  of  Bloro  and  Sir  Charles  Barry’,  and  the 
residence  of  Sir  I.  B.  Guest. 

The  ohuroh  is  composed  of  a nave  and  chancel, 
eaoh  with  aisles,  and  a tower.  The  southern 
aisles  are  continuous,  and  the  northern  com- 
municate through  the  tower,  which  is  placed 
between  them,  on  the  north  side  of  the  junction 
between  the  nave  and  chancel.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  south  aisle  is  a sort  of  transept,  opening 
from  the  chancel,  built  probably  as  a mortuary 
obapel,  and  afterwards  used  for  the  holding  of 
the  court  for  the  Peculiar. 

The  chancel  measures  inside  40  ft.  by  15  ft., 
with  walls  3 ft.  thick.  It  opens  into  the  nave 
by  a large  arob,  of  Decorated  date.  In  its  east 
end  is  a window  which,  with  the  wall  above  its 
cill,  is  modern.  This  window  replaced  a Jacobean 
insertion  of  four-lights,  flat-topped.  It  rests, 
internally,  upon  a bold  half-round  string,  which 
is  returned  about  1 ft.  6 in.  along  each  side 
wall.  The  wall  below  is  probably  of  the  age  of 
the  string,  and  of  the  tower.  The  lateral  walls 
are  original,  and  apparently  tbe  oldest  parts  of 
the  church.  Eaoh  is  pierced  by  four  f ull-centred 
arches,  quite  plain,  opening  into  the  aisles  and 
tower.  Of  these  the  two  eastern  open  from  the 
dais  of  the  altar,  and  are  of  7 ft.  span.  The  two 
next  are,  that  on  the  north,  6 ft.  6 in. ; that  on 
the  south,  4 ft.  9 in.  span.  Then  follow  two 
small  doorways,  also  fnll-oentred,  of  3 ft.  3 in. 
opening  ; but,  while  that  to  the  south  is  perfectly 
plain,  that  to  the  north  has  a rebate  for  a door, 
the  lintel  of  which  is  flat-topped  and  shoulder, 
headed,  the  shoulders  being  two  small  brackets, 
having  a bead-moulding  and  below  it  a hollow 
chamfer.  They  seem  as  old  as  tbe  doorway,  and 
are  of  white  stone,  tbe  rest  being  blood-red.  The 
pair  of  arches  next  west  of  the  doors  are,  on  the 
sonth,  4 fc.  9 in.  span,  and  on  the  north  5 ft., 
opening  into  the  tower. 

Above  the  springing  line  of  these  arches  are 
traces  of  original  windows.  In  tbe  inner  face  of 
the  north  wall  is  one  jamb  and  part  of  the  full- 
centred  arch  of  a window,  which  has  been  out 
into  and  blocked  when  the  arch  below  was 
opened.  In  the  south  wall  nothing  is  visible 
inside,  but  outside  is  the  jamb  of  a loop  and  part 
of  its  head.  It  is  evident  that  the  original 
ohanoel  had  no  aisles,  but  was  lighted  by  two  or, 
perhaps,  three  full.oentred  loops  in  splayed 
recesses  high  np  in  its  side  walls.  There  was,  of 
course,  a longer  east  window  resting  on  the 
string.  The  fact  of  the  addition  of  the  aisles  is 
confirmed  by  the  remains  of  a plinth  outside  the 
south  wall.  As  there  is  no  trace  of  the  string 
having  been  oarried  along  the  side  walls,  it  is 
probable  that  when  the  arches  were  out,  and  the 
loops  closed,  on  the  addition  of  aisles  in  the  late 
Norman  period,  the  east  wall  was  rebuilt  from 
the  foundation  with  the  contiguous  ends  of  the 
side  walls.  The  chancel  has  a good  barrel  or 
cradle  roof  by  Brandon,  and  carved  stalls  are 
being  placed  on  either  side.  The  chancel  is  no 
doubt  early  Norman,  and  the  arches  were  opened 
in  the  later  Norman  period. 

Tbe  chancel  aisle,  north,  is  28  ft.  long  by  7 ft. 
6 in.  broad,  dimensions  which  evidently  point  to 
the  Norman  period.  In  the  east  end  is  a small 
two-ligbt  lancet  window  in  a splayed  recess,  with 
a drop  arch,  the  voussoirs  of  which  are  mostly 
of  white  stone.  In  the  north  wall  are  two  lancet 
loops  and  a small  shoulder-headed  door.  ^ These 
walls  seem  to  have  been  rebuilt;  but  with  the 
old  stones  and  on  the  old  lines.  Against  the 
aonth  wall  are  several  plain  stone  corbels,  whioh 
probably  supported  the  hammer-beams  of  the 
original  roof,  which  was  a bigh.pitohed  lean-to. 
In  the  west  end  an  arch  opens  into  the  tower.^ 

The  chancel  aisle,  south,  is  22  ft.  by  10  ft.  6 m. 
Its  south  wall  seems  Decorated,  as  oertainly  is 
its  western  aroh,  opening  into  the  nave  aisle. 
On  the  north  wall  is  seen  tbe  external  plinth  of 
the  original  ohanoel,  and  the  orifice  of  a loop 
high  up,  with  a line  of  corbels  as  in  the  north 
aisle.  In  the  north-west  angle,  10  ft.  from  the 
ground  is  a small  broken  doorway  which  led  into 
the  rood-loft.  In  the  east  end  a drop  aroh,  boldly 
chamfered,  of  Decorated  date,  opens  into  the 
chapel.  In  the  south  wall  is  a PerpendiculM 
window,  flat-topped,  of  three  lights.  There  is 
also  a door,  in  its  present  form  modern,  but  with 
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traces  of  an  earlier  one.  This  aisle  seems  to 
bare  been  rebailt  in  tbe  Decorated  period. 

The  transept  or  chapel  at  the  east’Cnd  is 
16  ft.  6 in.  east  and  west,  by  16  ft.  It  oocopies 
tbe  soatb.east  angle  of  tbe  cbarch.  In  its 
south  end  is  a flat-topped  Perpendicular  window 
of  three  lights,  trefoiled,  and  rather  earlier  than 
the  window  in  the  adjacent  aisle.  The  east  wall 
is  solid,  and  flush  with  the  east  wall  of  the 
chancel, 

Tbe  nave  is  54  ft.  long  by  15  ft.,  but  of  the 
length  the  western  18  ft.  were  added  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  in  the  taste  of  the  day,  and 
have  recently  been  rebuilt  in  beeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  building.  The  chancel  arch  is  equi. 
lateral,  of  14-ft.  6-in.  span.  It  has  a bold  central 
rib,  chamfered,  as  are  the  edges  of  the  vonssoirs. 
This  is  a Decorated  insertion,  replacing,  no 
doubt,  a smaller  Norman  opening.  The  side 
walls  contain  arcades  of  two  arches  on  each 
side.  These  are  lO.ft.  span,  with  an  intervening 
pier  7 ft.  6 in.  broad,  and  walls  3 ft.  tbiok.  Tbe 
arches  spring  from  thick  balf-roand  shafts,  rest- 
ing upon  square  bases.  The  base  moulding  is 
the  ordinary  doable  round  and  hollow,  of  a late 
character.  The  capitals  vary  in  pattern,  but 
are  of  one  date.  The  two  southern  arches,  and 
the  most  eastern  on  the  north  side,  are  fall, 
centred.  The  mouldings  are,  on  the  inner  face, 
two  angles  replaced,  the  upper  by  a keel- 
shaped  bead,  and  the  lower  by  a round  bead  or 
roll.  On  the  outer  face  is  a mere  rebate.  There 
are  plain  half-ronnd  roll  drips  on  each  face.  The 
fourth  aroh  is  pointed,  and  a Decorated  inser- 
tion. In  the  south-east  angle  of  the  nave,  high 
np,  is  the  broken  door  of  the  rood-loft.  The 
westward  extension  now  in  progress  contains  an 
excellent  west  window  of  three  lights,  and  above 
a marigold  opening,  and  there  are  two  lateral 
windows  of  one-light  each. 

The  north  aisle  is  3Gft.  by  9 ft.  6 in.,  and  has 
at  its  east  end  an  arch  into  the  tower,  and  above 
it  the  weather  moulding  of  the  original  roof.  In 
the  west  end  is  a pointed  Norman  window  of 
12  in.  opening,  in  a deep  recess,  splayed 
and  stepped  up  to  the  window.  In  the 
north  wall  near  its  east  end  is  a modern 
memorial  window.  The  north  doorway  is 
original.  It  is  round-headed,  and  the  two 
angles  in  the  monldings  are  replaced,  the  upper 
by  a keel-shaped  fillet,  the  lower  by  a roll,  as  in 
the  nave.  The  aroh  springs  from  an  abacus 
with  a hollow  chamfer.  The  doorway  stands 
within  an  outer  arch,  also  round-headed,  and 
flanked  by  two  nook-shafts,  slender  and  de- 
tached, with  stiff  flowered  caps  and  a central 
boss  upon  the  shafcs.  The  bases  are  concealed, 
but  the  whole  is  of  a very  late  Norman  and,  in 
some  respects.  Early  English  obaracter.  The 
shafts  are  of  white,  the  rest  of  red  stone.  There 
is  no  drip.  There  are  traces  of  a porch,  and 
possibly  of  a niobe  over  the  doorway ; the  porch 
is  about  to  be  replaced. 

The  west  wall  of  this  aisle  is  propped  by  a 
olumsy  buttress,  3 ft.  6 in.  broad  by  4 ft.  6 in. 
deep,  of  two  stages.  It  has  been  added  to  sap. 
port  the  north  wall.  At  the  base  of  this  wall  is 
seen  the  original  plinth.  Inside  are  four  corbels 
for  the  hammer-beama  of  the  old  high-pitched 
roof. 

The  south  aisle  is  37  ft.  long  by  9 ft.  6 in.  At 
its  east  end  a drop.arch,  of  tbe  date  of  that 
below  the  nave  and  chancel,  opens  into  the 
chancel  aisle.  It  springs  from  tbe  wall  without 
jambs  or  shafts.  In  the  inner  wall  are  four 
corbels,  as  in  the  north  aisle.  In  the  west  end  is 
a window  corresponding  to  that  in  the  north 
aisle,  and  the  line  of  the  exterior  plinth  is  also 
seen,  though  the  projection  has  been  cut  away. 
The  south  wall  is  also  original.  In  it,  east  of 
the  door,  is  an  original  splayed  loop  with  a tre. 
foil  head,  each  cusp  terminating  in  a medallion 
like  a draughtsman.  East  again  of  this  is  a 
flatted-topped  late  Perpendicular  window  of 
three  lights,  cinqnefoiled.  This  has  superseded 
a loop  window,  of  which  the  splay  and  east  jamb 
remain.  At  the  east  end  of  this  wall  is  a small 
roond.beaded  piscina,  with  traces  of  a cupboard 
above  it.  The  south  door  is  of  the  same  general 
pattern  with  the  north,  but  rather  larger,  and 
with  different  details.  Tbe  doorway  has  a tre- 
foiled head,  with  medallioned  cusps,  such  as  is 
seen  in  one  of  the  upper  chambers  of  Conings- 
burgh  Castle.  The  flanking  shafts  are  three- 
quarter  engaged,  and  have  no  central  boss,  and 
the  bases  are  higher.  Outside  the  wall  are  two 
plain  buttresses,  2 ft.  broad  by  4 ft.  6 in.  deep. 
One  marks  the  junction  between  the  nave  and 
ohancel  aisle,  and  seems  Perpendicular ; the 
other  may  be  Decorated.  A porch  is  to  be 
plaoed  on  this  side  also. 


The  tower  is  about  17  ft.  square  at  the  base. 
It  is  of  four  stages,  marked  by  three  sets-off, 
reducing  its  summit  to  14  ft.  Its  north-east 
angle  is  capped  by  two  flat  pilasters,  one  on 
each  face,  the  two  meeting  to  cover  the  angle, 
which  is  solid.  There  is  a third  pilaster  on  the 
west  end  of  the  north  face.  They  have  no  set- 
off, but  die  into  the  set-off  of  the  first-floor.  The 
basement  measures,  inside,  11  ft.  north  aud 
south  by  10  ft.  east  and  west.  It  has  arobes  on 
its  east,  west,  and  south  sides  opening  into  the 
aisles  and  the  ohancel.  Of  these  the  western  is 
8 ft.  span,  high-pointed  and  plain,  having  a 
square  rib  between  two  angular  recesses  spring- 
ing from  a plain  abacas  with  a hollow  ohamfer. 
Below  are  two  coupled  three-quarter  shafts, 
plaoed  on  the  inner  face  or  soffit  of  the  jambs. 
In  the  south  face  is  a larger  pointed  arch  of 
the  full  breadth  of  the  chamber,  and  within  it  is 
seen  the  small  ronnd-headedarch  of  the  ohancel, 
against  which  the  tower  has  been  built.  The 
aroh  opening  eastward  is  also  pointed,  but 
lower,  and  of  only  3 fc.  opening.  It  springs 
from  an  abacas  with  a hollow  chamfer.  Above 
this  arch  is  a small  lancet  window  without  a 
drip,  and  the  angles  of  the  recess  are  replaced 
by  a roll,  continued  round  the  head,  but  broken 
by  bases  and  caps  at  the  aroh-springiDg.  The 
caps  are  of  white  stone.  Outside,  below  this 
window,  is  seen  the  bigh-pitobed  weather, 
moulding  of  the  chancel  aisle. 

In  the  north  wall,  high  up,  is  a larger  window, 
of  one  light,  and  slightly  pointed,  in  a round- 
headed  recess  with  a stepped  oill.  The  opening 
is  flanked  by  two  slender  engaged  nook-shafts, 
with  flowered  caps  and  rather  raised  bases  of 
Early  English  character,  as  is  the  central  boas 
in  each  shaft.  The  shafts  are  of  red  stone,  and 
parcel  of  the  jambs;  the  bases  and  caps  are 
white.  Over  all  is  a drip.  The  window  is 
evidently  of  the  date  of  the  two  doors.  High 
up  in  the  west  wall  is  a small  squaro-topped 
door,  reduced  in  width  at  some  very  early  period, 
from  which  a narrow  moral  stair  ascends  in  the 
west  wall  to  the  first  floor.  It  is  lighted  by  a 
small  west  loop,  and  had  also  a door,  now  blocked, 
upon  the  nave  roof. 

In  the  first-floor  of  the  tower,  in  the  north 
wall,  is  a closed  Norman  recess,  and  in  the  east 
a square-topped  loop. 

In  the  second-floor  are  three  original  windows 
of  two  lights,  with  a central  pier  and  flanking 
shafts.  They  stand  within  round-headed  arches. 
In  the  south  wall  is  a loop. 

In  the  third-floor  are  four  round-headed 
windows,  small  and  plain,  and  above  is  a low 
solid  parapet,  probably  of  Decorated  date,  but 
after  the  original  pattern. 

The  ohancel  is  probably  the  oldest  part  of  tho 
struotnre,  bnilt  in  the  Norman  period  without 
aisles,  aud  with  three  looped  windows  high  up  in 
each  side  wall.  Aisles  were  then  added,  the 
windows  blocked,  and  the  side  arches  out,  in  the 
late  Norman  period,  but  since  then  the  added 
aisles  have  been  rebuilt  on  the  old  lines,  the 
North  in  the  Early  English,  and  the  south  in 
the  Decorated  style,  when  the  ohancel  arch  and 
that  between  the  south  aisles  were  inserted. 
The  chapel  was  probably  also  Decorated,  but  has 
been  much  altered,  if  not  rebailt. 

The  nave  and  its  aisles  and  the  tower  were 
probably  all  built  in  the  late  Norman  period. 
The  nave  possibly  first,  and  there  may  have 
been  triforial  openings,  as  the  aisles  were 
unusnally  lofty.  The  font  is  Early  English,  a 
polygonal  bowl  with  a central  stem  and  shafts 
round  it. 

The  material  of  the  original  chancel  was  a deep 
blood.red  sandstone,  muoh  used  in  the  Norman 
period.  Altogether  this  is  a moat  interesting 
little  church,  and  its  oondition  does  infinite  credit 
to  the  liberality  and  taste  of  the  patron,  and  to 
the  skill  of  Mr,  Brandon,  its  restorer. 

Obseuteb. 


Bath.  — The  landslip  which  made  itself 
apparent  more  than  a year  ago  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  city  of  Bath  is  becoming  more 
serious.  A number  of  boases  are  dangerously 
affected  by  the  subsidenoe,  and  the  city  surveyor 
has  served  a fresh  batch  of  notices  on  owners 
directing  their  attention  to  the  unsafe  condition 
of  their  tenements.  Walcot  Church  has  lately 
exhibited  signs  of  a settlement.  The  Town 
Counoil  has  called  in  professional  advice,  and 
the  oontinaed  slipping  of  the  hill  aide  over  a 
considerable  area,  mainly  covered  with  cottages 
occupied  by  artisans,  is  attributed  to  a current 
of  water  descending  the  hill  to  the  river  aoting 
upon  a substratum  of  sand  and  gravel. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
SANITAEY  ENGINEEES  AND  SURVEYORS. 

Tde  fourth  annual  conference  of  this  Associa-  ' 
tion  commenced  on  the  19th  inst.,  at  Bristol,  the  i 
meetings  being  held  at  the  office  of  tbe  Sanitary  ' 
Authority,  Prince-street.  Mr.  Lemon  (South- 
ampton) occupied  the  ohair,  amongst  those  > 
present  were  : — Messrs.  F.  Ashmead,  M.I.C.E., 
president-elect  (Bristol);  James  Lemon,  M.I.C.E., 
president  for  the  past  year  (Southampton) ; i 
Edward  Prichard,  C.E.,  vice-president  and  hon. 
district  secretary  for  Midlands  (Warwick) ; 
Charles  Jones,  C.E.,  general  hon.  secretary  ^ 
(Ealing);  E.  Vawser,  C.E.,  assistant  secretary  ' 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  (Warrington)  ; i 
E.  B.  Ellioe  Clark,  C.E.,  assistant  secretary  for  ! 
Home  Counties  (Hove) ; B.  C.  Cross,  C.E.,  ' 
assistant  secretary  for  Yorkshire  (Dewsbury) ; ■ 
and  others. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  meeting  for  1878  i 
should  be  held  in  Liverpool. 

The  presideut  (Mr.  F.  Ashmead)  then  took  the  i 
ohair,  and  delivered  an  inaugural  address. 

The  reading  of  papers  followed,  the  readers  | 
being  Mr.  F.  Ashmead  and  Dr.  Davies  (medical  i 
officer  of  health  for  Bristol).  Mr.  Ashmead,  in  ‘ 
the  coarse  of  his  paper,  remarked  that  the  whole  ] 
of  the  Bristol  sewers  were  unventilated.  This  I 
caused  a considerable  discugsion,  the  general  i 
opinion  being  in  favour  of  the  ventilation  I 
system.  Dr.  Davies  urged  the  value  of  distinct  ' 
dwellings,  and  condemned  the  accumulation  of  i 
families  in  one  large  building.  ' 

In  the  evening  the  members  eat  down  to  a i 
banquet  at  the  Clifton.down  Hotel,  under  the  i 
presidenoy  of  Mr.  Ashmead,  and  after  dinner  I 
there  were  various  complimentary  toasts. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resumed  on  the  i 
morning  of  the  20th  inst. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Sboddart,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S.  (Bristol),  ; 
city  and  county  analyst,  read  an  interesting  i 
paper  on  " The  Water-bearing  Strata  of  Bristol.”  . 
Before  commencing  it  he,  however,  referred  to  1 
the  disoussion  that  took  place  on  tbe  previous  j 
day  with  reference  to  the  ventilation  of  sewers.  ' 
He  said  if  those  who  so  strongly  condemned 
Mr.  Ashmead’s  plan  of  non-ventilation  lived  in 
Bristol,  and  were  well  acquainted  with  its  oon. 
formation,  they  would  perhaps  modify  their 
views.  Tbe  levels  varied  from  300  ft.  above  the 
mean  sea  level  to  20  ft.  below  it.  If  the  sewers 
were  ventilated  in  some  of  the  disbriote,  they 
would  require  two  or  three  Dr.  Davies.  Bristol 
was  so  peculiar  in  its  geological  formation  that 
each  district  bad  to  be  separately  dealt  with,  and 
Mr.  Ashmead  had  a most  diffionlb  task.  We 
extract  the  following  from  Mr.  Stoddart’s  paper: 

— The  great  diversity  in  tho  geological  forma* 
tion  of  the  ground  on  which  Bristol  and  Clifton  >i 
are  built  rendered  the  question  of  water  supply  \ 
a very  important  one.  The  strata  might  be  j 
arraoged  into  four  groups, — namely,  first,  in-  ■> 
olined  impervious  beds;  second,  inclined  im-  I 
pervions  beds  with  numerous  fissures ; third, 
impervious  horizontal  beds ; fourth,  porous 
horizontal  beds.  The  millstone  gnb  and  car- 
boniferous limestone  of  Clifton  and  Kingsdown- 
parade  were  instanced  as  examples  of  tbe  first 
group.  Wells  dug  to  catoh  the  several  springs  i 
almost  depended  for  the  purity  of  the  water  oa  ; 
the  absence  of  dwellings  on  the  top  of  the  beds,  1 
because  the  water  nob  being  able  to  penetrate  I 
the  strata  found  its  way  “ between”  them  in  an  1 
almost  unflltered  state.  A good  instance  of  the 
nnsafe  condition  of  this  state  of  things  was 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Stoddart  in  one  of  the  city 
conduits,  which  oomes  from  a spring  that  once 
was  situated  in  the  open  country,  but  which  now 
is  extremely  impare  from  being  surroanded  to  a 
large  extent  by  honsefl.  Kingawood,  Stapleton, 
and  Fishponds  were  mentioned  as  illustrating 
the  second  group;  aud  Keynsham,  Bedminster, 
aud  Horfield  the  third.  The  centre  of  the  city, 
with  |the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  were  given  as 
examples  of  the  fourth  division.  The  different 
ways  of  contamination  that  affected  potable 
waters  under  these  varied  oiroumatances  were 
explained  and  proved  by  a long  and  exhaustive 
list  of  analyses  that  the  author  of  the  paper  bad 
made  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  paper  t 
ooDclnded  with  a short  description  of  the  supply  ■ 
that  tbe  citizeos  of  Bristol  and  Clifton  now  enjoy  ' 
from  the  Waterworks,  and  the  reasons  were  given  ; 
why  the  water  snpplied  could  not  be  contaminated  1 
by  drainage  imparity.  The  city  wells  especially, 
being  bo  sabjeot  to  the  infiltration  of  tidal  water,  ; 
as  well  as  waste  material  from  so  populous  a 
place,  were  all  of  them  described  as  being  impare,  ' 
and  access  to  a good  supply  of  water  from  a 
. long  distance  from  Bristol  was  considered  so  i 
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bvioQS  a necessity  that  no  argument  was  re. 
aired  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Lemon,  referring  to  the  ventilating  of 
ewers  qaestion,  said  he  diapnted  entirely  that' 
he  sewers  of  Bristol  were  not  ventilated,  for  if 
hey  were  not  they  must  have  a perfect  oon- 
exion  with  every  house  in  the  oity,  which  they 
new  was  impracticable.  Those  vent-holes 
ansed  ventilation,  and  he  would  rather  that  the 
as  came  out  in  a proper  way  than  on  the  sly. 
[e  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stoddart. 
Mr.  Parry  (Beading)  seconded  the  motion,  and 
lid  no  doubt  if  Mr.  Ashmead  had  had  all  the 
iformabion  that  Mr.  Stoddart  could  now  give 
iiem  twenty  years  ago,  it  would  have  influenced 
im  iu  laying  out  the  system  of  sewers. 

Mr.  Ellice  Clark  asked  Mr.  Stoddart  bis. 
pinion,  with  reference  to  the  theory  of  the  oxy- 
isation  of  sewage  by  its  passing  through  water. 
Mr.  Stoddart,  in  reply,  said  ho  was  not  an 
ogineer,  and  could  not  say  whether  there  was 
perfect  non.ventilation  of  the  sewers ; all  he 
mid  speak  to  was  the  effeot  upon  the  wells, 
eferring  to  the  use  of  sewage  on  farms,  he  said 
3 believed  that  the  value  of  it  was  greatly 
caggerated.  As  regarded  oxydisation,  be  men- 
oned  that  the  sewage  of  Bath  was  turned  into 
teAvon;  at  Hanbam  it  was  found  to  be  par- 
ally  oxydised,  and  further  down  it  became  still 
ore  so,  bub  there  could  not  be  a perfeot  oxydi. 
ition  in  so  short  a distance. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Parry  (Reading)  read  a paper  on 
le  “ Maintenance  of  Highways,  Scavenging, 
atering  Roads,  and  Collection  of  House  Re- 
ae.”  In  his  opinion  the  work  was  better  done 
r the  authorities  themselves  than  by  con- 
actors,  and  at  a less  cost. 

A diecQBsion  took  place,  in  which  most  of  the 
leakers  agreed  with  Mr.  Parry. 

Mr,  Henry  Masters  (Bristol)  explained  his 
atom  of  ventilating  sewers,  and  the  double- 
nk  system. 

Mr.  Lobley  explained  Amsley’s  planometer, — 

I ingenious  inabrumenb  for  accurately  measuring 
ouud. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  and  in  the  after- 
on  visits  were  paid  to  various  large  manufac- ' 
ring  works  iu  the  oity.  Ou  Saturday  last  a 
iit  was  paid  to  the  Bristol  Waterworks. 


WATER  WORKS  FOR  LONDON. 

The  Water  Examiner,  Major  Bolton,  in  his  last 
port  says : — 

The  Lambeth  Company  have  finished  their 
rered  reservoir  at  Norwood ; it  is  capable  of 
Iding  5,000,000  gallons,  and  has  lately  been 
3ugbt  into  nse.  The  company  are  giving  oon- 
mb  supply  in  a number  of  courts  and  alleys. 
.6  alterations  in  fittings  under  the  Board  of 
ade  Rules  and  Regulations  are  being  gradually 
scted  as  occasion  offers,  and  are  carried  out  in 
new  boildiogs.  This  company  require  an 
mediate  extension  of  their  area  of  filtration, 
enable  them  to  efficiently  filter  water  during 
) prevalence  of  floods. 

Ihe  Chelsea  Company’s  new  works  at  Molesey 
i rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  the 
loreting  and  paving  of  the  inner  slopes  of  the 
lervoirs  is  progressing.  Two  of  the  reservoirs 
11  shortly  be  taken  into  use,  one  having  been 
ed  upduring  last  month.  The  erection  of  the 
oessary  engine  power  has  been  completed, 
rhe  companies  that  are  actively  moving  in  the 
ktter,  and  giving  constant  supply  under  the 
>vi8ionB  of  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871,  in 
»ortion  of  their  districts,  are  the  Kent,  New 
ver,  and  East  London.  The  Act  provides 
wer  to  compel  all  the  companies  to  give  oon- 
ut  supply  as  and  when  the  public  antborities  ; 
,y  see  fit  to  demand  ; but  no  company  is  com- 
lied  to  give  such  constant  supply  if  it  can  be 
)wn  by  them  that  after  the  expiration  of  two 
nths  from  the  time  of  service  of  the  requisition 
re  than  nne-fifth  of  the  premises  in  such  dis- 
2t  are  not  provided  with  the  proper  fittings,  in 
jordance  with  the  Regulations  made  under  the 
Dve-mentioned  Act. 

Ihe  number  of  miles  of  streets  which  contain 
.ins  constantly  charged  and  upon  which 
drants  for  fire  purposes  could  at  once  be  fixed, 

saoh  district  of  the  metropolis,  is  as  follows  : 

nt,  80  miles  ; New  River,  175  j East  London, 

; Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  112^ ; West 
ddlesex,  70j  Grand  Junction,  41^;  Lambeth, 

; Chelsea,  56:  making  a total  length  of 
) miles,  and  the  Water  Companies  are  ready 
affix  hydrants  thereon  when  required  by  the 
/horitiea.  The  total  number  of  hydrants 
oted  is  at  present  4,279,  of  which  2,752  are 


for  private  purposes,  542  for  street  watering, 
510  for  public  use,  and  475  in  Government 
establishments. 


“SOUTH  KENSINGTON.” 

Siu, — I am  indebted  to  your  courtesy  for  a 
copy  of  the  Builder  of  this  day’s  date  (July  2lBt), 
containing  some  criticisms  on  an  article  written 
by  me  in  the  Jnne  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  on  South  Kensington ; and  I lose  no 
time  iu  disclaiming  the  construction  which  you 
have  placed  on  a passing  remark  in  that  article 
on  the  well.known  phrase  “ Brompton  Boilers,” 
which  phrase  you  state  to  have  originated  in  the 
Builder. 

The  fact  is,  that,  in  penning  that  paragraph, 
the  thought  of  connecting  the  Builder  with  the 
phase  in  question  never  entered  by  mind,  and  it 
is  your  remarks  alone  that  recall  to  my  reool- 
leotion  that  which  the  present  generation  never 
knew  till  to.day, — that  the  phrase  was  first  em- 
ployed  by  you  twenty-one  years  ago.  I intended 
to  refer  ^.to  the  systematio  and  long-continued 
nse,  in  a hostile  sense,  to  which  it  was  turned  by  : 
the  many  opponents  of  the  Commissioners’ 
schemes,  of  whose  existence  you  are  of  course 
aware.  You,  in  fact,  observe  yonrself  that  “ the 
designation  stuck  to  ” the  building.  Though 
invented  by  a friend,  it  was  too  epigrammatic  not 
to  be  eagerly  seized  upon  and  exploits  by  the 
enemy,  and  it  was  of  the  enemy  alone  that  I 
spoke. 

If  I had  occasion  to  write  the  paragraph  over 
again,  I should  gladly  put  it  thus: — “In  order 
to  render  the  general  soheme  unpopular,  the 
nickname  of  the  ‘ Bmmpton  Boilers’  (originally 
invented  by  the  Builder  in  no  intentionally  hostile 
spirit)  was  persistently  applied  by  the  Commis- 
sionera*  foes  to  the  temporary  building,”  Ac. 

I am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  bearing 
testimony  to  the  generous,  but  at  the  same  time 
discriminating  (and  therefore  especially  valuable) 
support  which  the  Builder  has  at  all  times  given 
to  the  plans  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  and  the 
Royal  Commiaaioners  of  1851. 

Edgae  a.  Bo'weixg. 

P S. — My  remarks  as  to  the  whole  South 
Kensingtrou  Estate  lying  exclusively  in  the  two 
parishes  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and 
Kensington,  and  not  in  any  parish  of  “Bromp. 
ton”  (to  the  parish  church  of  which  one  portion 
is  indeed  nearly  contiguous),  are  strictly  aocu. 
rate.  (See  Commiseioners’  Act  of  Parliament 
of  1854,  and  other  official  doonmenCs.)  The 
point,  however,  is  of  infioitesimally  small  im- 
portanoe.* 


WORKMEN’S  CLUBS. 

On  the  20th  iD8t.,the  fifteenth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Working  Men’s  Club  and  Institute  Union, 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  president,  was  held  in 
the  theatre  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street, 
Adelphi.  The  object  of  the  union,  as  our  readers 
know,  is  to  promote  the  social,  mental,  and  moral 
welfare  and  recreation  of  the  working  classes 
by  the  establishment  of  clubs,  institutes  and 
libraries. 

The  report,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Hodgson 
Pratt,  entered  in  detail  into  its  successful  opera- 
tions. The  number  of  clubs  and  institutes 
established,  which  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
was  not  more  than  fifty. four,  of  which  half  only 
were  in  the  Union,  was  now  805,  with  an  esti. 
mated  membership  of  133,000.  The  work  in 
London  and  the  provinces  was  described.  The 
receipts  during  the  year  bad  been  l,636i.,  and 
there  was  a balance  in  band  of  nearly  1001. 

Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  report. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  made  an  interesting 
address  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings. 


The  Royal  Savoy.— The  buildings  at  the 
corner  of  Savoy-street,  Strand,  have  recently 
been  demolished,  and  the  street  is  about  tj  he 
widened  and  improved  by  the  erection  of  a build, 
ling,  consisting  of  shops  and  offices,  to  be  called 
the  Royal  Savoy  Chambers.  The  architects  are 
; Messrs.  A,  & C.  Hurston.  Adjoining  these  pre- 
mises, the  Art  Union  of  London  are  about  to 
erect  offices  and  galleries,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  E.  M.  Barry. 


* We  sre  very  nnwilliog  to  seem  contenlions,  but  are 
forced  to  repeat,  poaitivelr,  that  a couaiderable  part  of 
The  land  belonging  to  the  Comruia-ionerB  is  in  Brompton. 
There  is  no  “ parish”  of  Brompton.  Brompton  ia  a part 
of  Keneington,  and  ia  a District  for  ecclesiastical  purposes 
only, 


Sir, — Suppose  it  were  known  that  Mr.  A 
resided  at  No.  1 in  a given  street,  and  we  found 
it  recorded  tbatB  lived  between  A and  C,  might 
we  not  nse  this  to  prove  that  No.  2 was  the  house 
of  B,  as  well  as  that  No.  3 was  the  habitation  of 
C,  without  laying  ourselves  open  to  the  charge 
of  arguing  in  a circle  or  ignorance  of  the  simplest 
rules  of  logio  ? 

So  if  Roman  archmologists,  starling  from  the 
Temple  of  Castor,  use  the  Monumentum  Ancy- 
ranum  to  identify  the  Basilica  Julia  as  well  as  the 
Temple  of  Saturn,  they  are  not  fairly  open  on 
this  account  to  the  same  imputafion. 

The  argument  is  unquestionably  sound  with 
respect  to  the  Basilica  Julia,  though  there  may  be 
sufficient  other  grounds  for  its  identification. 
With  respect  to  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Mr.  F.  M.  Nichols  (not 
Nioholls)  has  not,  as  well  as  some  former  writers, 
attributed  too  much  weight  to  it.  Becker 
pointed  out  long  ago  that,  as  the  Temple  of 
VeapaBian  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
the  B.  Julia  would  then  have  been  oorreotly 
described  as  between  the  temples  of  Castor  and 
Saturn,  whichever  of  the  competing  rnius  might 
be  eupposed  to  represent  the  latter.  But  here 
also  there  is  so  much  more  evidence  on  the  same 
side  that  the  question  may  almost  be  regarded 
as  beyond  controversy. 

The  moat  conclusive  argument  is,  perhaps, 
derived  from  the  two  fragments  of  the  marble 
plan  of  Rome  of  the  time  of  Severos,  containing 

portions  of  a building  lettered  B vlia,  and, 

upon  one,  part  of  a neighbouring  building  with 
the  letters  yeni.  Becker’s  objection  that  the 
letters  B and  vlia  are  in  different  styles  of 
writing,  and  that,  therefore,  the  fragments  do 
not  represent  parts  of  the  same  building,  is  met 
by  the  answer,  which  has  not,  I believe,  hitherto 
been  pointed  out,  that  while  one  fragment  ia 
partly  original  and  the  other  is  a restoration 
from  the  Vatican  drawings,  we  find  that  in  the 
drawings  the  writing  isin  the  same  style  on  both, 
and  differs  from  that  of  the  original  fragment 
(see  Jordan,  “Forma  Urbis  Romm.”  Berlin- 
1875). B.  c.  N. 

CASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT, 

BAD  BUILDING — A CAUTION  TO  BUILDEBS. 

^ On  the  26th  ulb.,  Mr.  T.  Stauway,  the  builder  of 
Nos.  37-49,  Shaftesbury.road,  Hammersmith,  ap- 
peared  before  Mr.  Paget,  at  the  HamraerKnith 
Police-court,  in  answer  to  a summons  taken  out  by 
Mr.  Knightley,  district  surveyor  of  Hammersmith , 
requiring  him  to  take  down  the  south  flank  wall 
of  No.  37,  in  consequence  of  having  built  it  with 
broken  bricks,  not  properly  bonded  and  solidly 
put  together,  as  required  by  the  Building  Act. 

Mr.  Knightley  produced  a sample  of  the 
broken  bricks  used  in  building  the  wall,  and  ex- 
plained how  impossible  it  was  to  form  bonded 
work  with  snob  material,  and  side  by  side  showed 
the  method  of  bonding  with  bricks  of  the  size 
specified  by  the  Act.  He  bad  continually  com- 
plained of  defendant’s  buildings,  but  finding 
remonstrance  useless,  now  asked  the  magistrate 
to  order  the  demolition  of  the  wall.  He  called 
as  witness,  Mr.  B.  F.  Roberts,  a local  architect 
and  surveyor,  who  spoke  to  the  bad  quality  of 
the  work;  and  his  assistant,  who  saw  the  sample 
taken  from  the  building;  and  the  magistrate, 
having  expressed  his  intention  of  making  an 
order  unless  defendant  could  bring  evidence  to 
alter  it,  he  (defendant)  applied  for  an  adjonm- 
ment,  and  paid  costs,  30d.  At  the  adjourned 
bearing,  on  the  17th  inst.,  Mr.  N.  Bazalgette, 
instructed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
appeared  for  Mr.  Knightley,  and  Mr.  Claydon 
for  defendant,  and  cross-examination  of  defend- 
ant’s witness  proved  nothing  beyond  confirming 
the  belief  in  the  mind  of  the  magistrate  that 
the  walls  were  badly  built.  He  summed  up  as 
follows  : — The  question  before  me  is  one  of  bare 
fact.  Are  these  walls  boils  in  the  manner  spe- 
oified  by  the  Building  Act,— that  is  to  say,  do 
the  bricks  overlap  each  other,  and  form  bonded 
‘work;  and  are  the  bricks,  as  specified  by  the 
Act,  not  less  than  in.  long  ? It  has  been 
shown  there  was  a large  quantity  of  broken  bricks 
or  “ bats  ” used.  The  discrict  surveyor  com  plained 
of  this,  gave  notice  to  amend,  and  followed  it 
up  by  a letter  that  snoh  notice  could  not  be 
waived ; but  defendant  deliberately  built  the  walls 
higher  with  the  same  bad  material,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  proper  autboriry.  He,  there, 
fore,  made  an  order  as  prayed,  with  general  costs 
amounting  to  II.  15s.  6d, 
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BOUSDON,  DEVON. 

Ox  the  7th  insfc.  the  chief  corner-stone  of 
the  belvidere  of  tbe  large  mansion  now  in  coarse 
of  erection  for  Sir  Henry  W.  Peek,  hart.,  M.P., 
was  laid  by  his  only  son,  Mr.  Cuthbert  Edgar 
Peak,  who  was  presented  by  the  350  workmen 
engaged  on  the  building  with  a silver  trowel  and 
a box  of  tools.  The  trowel  was  made  by 
Messrs.  Ellis,  goldsmiths,  of  Exeter,  from  a draw- 
iug  made  by  Mr.  Ernest  George,  architect.  Tbe 
box  and  all  tbe  tools  (consisting  of  mallets, 
square,  level,  chisels,  «Sto.)  were  made  by  tbe 
men  engaged  on  the  works.  The  whole  of  the 
workmen  afterwards  rode  to  Mnsbury,  a village 
about  four  miles  distant,  where  they  were 
liberally  entertained  at  dinner,  at  the  cost  of 
Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Tbe  mansion  at  Eousdon  when  completed 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and 
extensive  in  England.  Bnilt  upon  the  high 
ground,  immediately  over  the  sea,  and  located 
almost  midway  between  Lyme  Regis,  on  the 
Dorset,  and  Seaton,  on  the  Devonshire,  coast, 
the  site  and  its  surroundings  possess  great 
natural  beauiies,  whilst  the  grouping  of  the 
mansion,  bnilt  in  the  Baronial  style,  is  highly 
piotnresqne.  Pnrbeok  stone  and  flint  are  the 
chief  materials  used,  whilst  in  the  gables  half- 
timbered  oakwork  is  freely  need,  tbe  panelling 
therein  being  all  filled  with  sgraffito  work.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  warm-coloured  tiles. 

The  architects  for  the  work  are  Messrs.  Ernest 
George  & Peto,  the  contractors  being  Messrs. 
Moass  & Redway.  of  Exeter ; and  the  carving 
and  sgraffito  work  are  being  executed  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems.  The  resident  clerk  of  works  is 
Mr.  Prosser,  and  Mr.  John  Shore  is  the  foreman. 
It  is  hoped  that  by  the  latter  end  of  next  year 
the  works  may  be  completed. 


the  mathematios.  When  shall  we  learn  that  its 
study  should  be  a common  sense  and  straight, 
forward  porsuit,  and  that  even  the  “ingenium" 
oan  never  be  crowned  with  sucoeas  unless  the 
“ labor  ” lead  it  on  to  victory  ? 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


MONUMENTAL. 

Bearwood. — On  the  30th  ult.  was  unveiled  the 
monament  erected  in  St.  Catherine’s  Chnroh, 
Bearwood,  by  the  members  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Balaton  Walter  (eldest  son  of  Mr.  John  Walter, 
M.P.),  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  lost  his  life 
in  saving  his  younger  brother  and  oonsin  on  the 
frozen  lake  in  Bearwood  Park  on  Christmas  Eve, 
1870.  The  memorial,  which  is  about  6 ft.  in 
height,  was  executed  by  the  late  Mr.  Matthew 
Noble,  sculptor,  shortly  before  his  death. 
It  is  constructed  of  Carrara  marble,  and  is  in 
alto  relievo.  The  scene  on  the  lake  is  illustrated 
on  the  base,  and  above  an  angel  points  towards 
heaven,  while  on  the  pedestal  is  the  following 
inscription,  written  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
the  chairman  of  the  memorial  committee : — 


“TWO-HOUR  STUDIES.” 

Sir, — It  would  appear  from  a paragraph  in 
tbe  Tiynes  that  Mr.  Legros  has  been  kind  enough 
to  give  some  of  his  two.bonr  studies  to  tbe 
South  Kensington  Art  Department.  Whether 
this  gift  was  solicited,  or  volunieered,  we  do 
not  gather,  but  we  assume  that  it  was  solicited. 
It  is,  therefore,  a public  matter,  and  open  to 
criticism. 

Tbe  question  respecting  the  merits  of  these 
stndies  is  one  which  lies  quite  ontfide  and 
apsrt  from  that  which,  I think,  may  very  pro- 
perly be  raised  as  to  whether  it  be  a wise  pro. 
ceeding  to  encourage  baste,  by  any  example 
whatever,  in  a country  wherein  art  for  the  most 
part  has  a tendency  to  slightness  and  to  berry. 
Art  is  not  a matter  of  Hey  ! presto  ! All  great 
work  has  been  deliberate,  well-considered  work 
The  facility  which  some  of  the  famous  and 
dexterous  portrait-painters  exhibited  came  of 
long  stndy  and  practice.  The  facility  which 
comes  of  long  and  putient  study  is  that  facility 
alone  which  is  of  any  value.  Completeness,  and 
nob  sketohinesB,  ought  to  be  the  object  of  true 
art.  A clever  sketch  made  by  a student  in  two 
honre,  which  no  amount  of  after-painting  would 
ever  make  excellent,  will  be  of  no  value  either 
to  him  or  to  art. 

That  craze  of  ouro  for  “dashing  off  work 
had,  I had  thought,  been  suffioienlly  chided  and 
checked  by  tbe  precept  and  example  of  the 
pre.Raffaelites.  If  there  were  a virtue  in  pre- 
Raffaelitism,  it  was  that  of  the  inculcation  of 
care  and  patience.  Moreover,  the  partisans  of 
that  movement  had  the  example  of  the  greatest 
painters  to  encourage  deliberate  painstaking. 
Look  at  the  studies  made  by  the  great  masters 
for  their  works,  often  with  the  silver  point ; 
how  delicate  and  correct  they  are ! There  is 
about  them  no  sign  of  dash — of  bombast. 

We  English  have  got  some  ridiculous  notion 
about  bold  drawing ; by  bold  drawing  is  meant 
a daring  surcharged  outline,  brought  out  in 
shading  with  tbnnderings  of  black.  This  is  the 
vid  terrihile  and  grandiose,  and  very  terrible  it 
is.  Now  the  grandeur  of  Michelangelo’s  works 
was  not  due  to  “ the  sweep  of  line  ” of  the  aonte 
critic,  but  to  tbe  mental  conception,  and  to  the 
correct  drawing.  There  is  feeble  drawing,  there 
is  correct  drawing,  and  there  is  impudent  drawing, 
and,  for  that  matter,  painting,  too.  “ Boldness” 
in  the  English  vocabulary  of  art,  although  it  be 
not  writ  down  so,  is  synonymous  with  impudence. 
For  if  “ boldness”  mean  any  greater  surcharge 
of  line,  any  extravagance  of  effect,  beyond  wbat 
is  just  and  correct,  ic  most  mean  the  very  braga- 
doccio  and  impertinence  of  art. 

There  is  no  more  a royal  road  to  art  than  to 


" Many  waters  cannot  qaencb  lore. 

Keither  can  the  floods  drown  it.” 

Canticles  riii.  7. 

This  monnmeut  was  erected  by  the  members  of  the  Rojal 
Humane  Society, 

To  the  memory  of 
JoHiT  Bautoit  Walthb, 

Eldest  son  of  John  Walter,  eeq.,  M.r.,  Bearwood, 

In  recognition  of  his  haring  risked  and  lost  bis  life  whilst 
rendering  assistance  to  his  brother  and  cousin  on  the 
frozen  lake  in  bis  father’s  park,  on  Christmas  Ere,  1870, 
two  days  after  his  return  home  from  long  and  perilous 
trarels. 

Id  tbe  2dtb  year  of  his  age, 

I/eariog  to  his  family  and  friends  the  blessed  remembrance 
of  a manly,  industrious,  blameless  youth,  and  tbe  bright 
promise  of  a nseful,  honourable,  Christian  manhood. 

“ So  Lycidas  sank  low,  but  mounted  high 
Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  who  walked  the 
wares." 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.—Oa  the  12th  inst.  _ a 
marble  memorial  of  tbe  officers,  non-oommis- 
sioned  officers,  and  privates  of  the  57th  (West 
Middlesex)  Regiment  of  Foot  was  unveiled  in  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral.  It  couBists  of  a group  repre- 
Bouting  “ Christ  the  Comforter.”  The  oentral 
figure  is  Bitting  in  the  centre  of  a group  of  the 
infirm,  the  Borrowing,  and  the  weak, — to  whom 
he  tenders  oouBolation.  Overhead  are  two 
angels  with  outspread  wings,  bearing  a boldly- 
designed  scroll  with  the  words, — “ Grave,  where 
is  thy  victory  ; death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? ” Tbe 
fourth  verae  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,- 
“Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be 
comforted,” — ie  traced  in  a straight  line  below. 
Beneath  the  memorial  is  a marble  space  wrought 
into  emblems  of  warfare, — the  customary  drums, 
shakoes,  and  sword-hilts,  bordered  with  furled 
flags  Bud  garlanded  witb  immortelles, — and 
bearing  on  it  the  number  of  the  regiment  and 
its  honours.  The  sculptor  was  Mr.  Forsyth,  of 
Camdeu  Town. 

Halifax. — There  has  lately  been  erected  in 
Lister-lane  Cemetery,  Halifax,  a monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Robert  Midgley  and  bis 
wife,  of  Salterlee,  Northowram,  at  the  expense 
of  their  children.  The  style  is  Early  Decorated. 
Upon  a square  base  and  sor-base,  stands  the 
first  stage,  which  is  arcaded,  with  carved  flowers 
in  the  monldings,  resting  on  red  granite  oolnmne 
with  carved  caps,  and  having  a crooketod  gable 
over  with  carved  finial,  behind  which  is  a sank 
and  moulded  panel  on  each  face,  one  bearing  tbe 
inscription.  The  second  stage  by  a bold  splay  is 
brought  to  the  octagon,  and  has  a sunk  and 
moulded  panel  with  capped  heads,  over  which 
is  an  arcade  with  crooketed  gablet,  carried 
by  banded  grey  granite  shafts  on  each  face. 
From  this  stage  springs  a spire  richly  crooketed 
with  finial  at  the  apex.  The  whole  stands  over 
20  ft.  high,  and  baa  been  executed  and  fixed 
by  Mr.  Riobard  Harvey,  of  Halifax,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Jackson  & Fox,  arohi- 
tects. 

Berlin. — A monument  is  now  being  erected  in 
the  Thiergarten  of  Berlin  to  the  memory  of  Queen 
Louise,  the  consort  of  Frederick  William  III. 
The  monument  is  being  executed  in  marble.  A 
earn  of  48,729  marks  has  been  raised  towards  Its 
erection  by  private  sabsoription.  Whatever  more 
the  structure  may  cost  will  be  defrayed  by  the 
city  of  Berlin. 

Worcester. — A memorial  has  just  been  placed 
in  Worcester  Cathedral  in  memory  of  the  late 
Dean  Peel.  The  late  Dr.  Peel  erected  the  reredos 
in  the  cathedral  in  memory  of  his  deceased  wife. 
In  tbe  flat  alabaster  back  of  the  reredos  the  pre- 


sent memorial  has  been  placed.  The  sobjeot 
a Grand  Gross,  having  tbe  Lamb,  or  “Ago 
Dei,”  in  a tfesicn  piscis,  ooonpying  the  centre 
the  composition,  with  the  symbols  of  the  foi 
evangelists  at  the  corners  of  the  space,  the  whoii 
being  bound  together  and  enriched  with  elaborate 
foliage  of  an  early  character.  Running  along  tig 
lower  part  is  the  commemorative  inscriptioijlii 
As  the  alabaster  did  nob  admit  of  being  workM) 
in  relief,  tbe  design  has  been  incised.  It  >,1 
worked  in  gold  and  colour,  and  was  carried  oi|f 
by  Messrs.  John  Hardman  & Co.,  of  Birmiughaurf 

Macclesfield. — On  the  28Dh  ult.,  the  monameiB 
which  has  been  erected  in  memory  of  thelalji 
Dr.  Hall,  of  St.  Alban’s  Roman  Gatholio  Churojjn 
Macclesfield,  was  formally  unveiled.  The^^^fl 
meat  is  a canopied  tomb,  with  a series  of  fioriatw 
Gothic  arches,  tbe  base  being  embellished  tj 
sculptured  panels,  while  incised  in  the  marbi 
slab  beneath  the  canopy  is  a representation  t 
the  reonmbent  figure  of  Dr.  Hall  in  full  eoch 
siastioal  costume.  The  monument  (the  desi]^ 
of  Mr.  J.  F.  A.  Lynch,  of  Macoleafied)  has  be« 
executed  by  Mr.  Hilton,  of  Manchester. 

Bedford  Leigh. — Tho  committee  for  ereotitlj 
the  Middlehurst  memorial  at  Bedford  Leig* 
Lanoaahire,  have  seleoted  the  design  of  lUj 
J.  F.  A.  Lynch,  of  Macclesfield.  The  monume  B 
is  to  include  a statue  (life  size)  of  the  Rev. 
Middlehurst,  standing  on  a base  having  eig  I 
elaborately  carved  panels,  approached  by  sfcef 
and  snrmonnted  by  a canopy  supported  on  fo 
columns  with  carved  capitals  ; the  shafts  will  1 
of  red  Aberdeen  granite ; the  roof  finishing  in 
spiral  form  surmounted  by  a cross. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Rotherham. — The  Board  have  decided  to  erek 
Boboola  at  Thornhill  to  aooommodate  225  bow 
225  girls,  and  250  infanta.  Messrs.  Taoon« 
Rawson,  of  Rotherham,  arobitaots  to  tbe  BoatM 
have  been  instructed  to  prepare  the  neoeasa^ 
plans  for  them.  i 

Fatcham. — New  Board  schools  have  reoenl 
been  opened  at  Patcham,  near  Brighton.  Th 
stand  on  a site  adjuioing  tho  old  Natioi 
Sohools.  One  of  the  schools  is  for  boys  a 
girls,  and  the  other  for  infanta;  the  two  togetl 
accommodating  1-iO  children,  of  which  numV 
103  are  already  on  the  register.  The  aohoc 
and  the  master's  house  adjoining,  were  built 
Mr.  G.  R.  Lockyer,  of  Brighton,  from  the  pli 
of  Mr.  G.  Tuppen,  of  the  same  town.  The  col 
iuoludiug  fittings,  itc.,  was  1,5901. 

HoUingboume. — New  Board  sohools  are 
course  of  erection  at  HoUingboume,  Kent.  T| 
buildings,  which  will  be  of  brick,  and  gab] 
roofed,  will  consist  of  a principal  eohoolrool 
46  ft.  by  18  ft.,  with  20  ft.  pitch,  a olass-rooi 
aud  an  infants'  school,  2-t  ft.  by  17  ft.  There  ajl 
also  separate  residences  for  the  master  a 
mistress,  and  extensive  playgrounds.  Tbe  cc 
tcaot  is  in  tbe  hands  of  Mr.  H.  Bridge,  build 
of  Maidstone,  and  the  plans  have  been  prepar 
by  Mr.  G.  Ruck,  architect,  also  of  Maidstooe.i 

Ilnnlingdon. — A new  Board  school  is  aboutJ 
be  erected  at  Huntingdon,  at  a ooet  of  1,00 
Mr.  W.  Lewis,  of  York,  is  the  architect,  and  1 
H.  Greaser  the  builder. 

Aston. — On  the  27th  ult.,  tbe  memorial  sto 
of  the  Alma-street  Board  sohools,  Aston,  w 
laid.  The  buildings  will  be  Gotbio  in  sty 
The  principal  block,  consisting  of  boys’  a 
girls’  Bobools,  will  front  to  Alma-street,  a: 
contain,  on  the  ground-floor,  general  room  i 
boys,  three  class-rooms,  master’s  room,  lavatoi 
and  oloak.rooma ; and  the  girls’  school,  which 
on  the  first-floor,  cootains  similar  aooummo( 
tion  to  that  of  the  boys,  with  tbe  addition  of 
teaohers'  and  sewing  rooms.  The  infants’  sohf 
is  situated  in  tbe  rear,  and  contains  large  roo 
70  ft.  by  S't  ft. ; babies'  room,  two  class-roon 
and  mistress’s  room.  The  warming  will  be 
Haden’s  principle  of  warm  air  and  warm  wa' 
combined.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Willii 
Jenkins,  of  Birmingham,  whose  designs 
selected  in  limited  competition.  The  buildi 
are  Messrs.  Surman  & Son,  whose  oontri 
amonnts  to  the  sum  of  9,187L 

Radford. — Tbe  foundation-stone  of  new  Bot 
schools  at  Radford,  Notts,  was  laid  on  the  2^l 
ult.  Mr.  R.  C.  Sutton  is  the  arobiteot. 

Crook  and  Hetmington  Row. — On  tbe  14th  ici 
the  foundation  stones  of  two  new  Board  aoho  < 
were  laid  at  Crook  and  Helmington  Row,  in  tl 
oonnty  of  Durham.  The  ceremony  at  Crook  vi 
performed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Pease.  TbeDowsob:V 
is  to  cost  about  3,5751,  the  building  to  be  sein 
I Qothio  in  style.  The  principal  rooms  are  toi 
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110  ft.  by  20  ft,  wide,  and  74  ft.  by  20  ft.  The 
reading  and  class  rooms  are  to  be  18  ft.  by  19  fc. 
Mr.  Graham,  of  Sannyside,  is  architect  for  the 
BchoolB,^  and  Mr.  A.  Kellett,  of  Crook,  builder. 
The  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  at  Helmington 
was  performed  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Pease.  The  school 
is  to  cost  3,170Z,  Mr.  W.  Walton  being  the  con- 
tractor for  the  masonry.  The  building  is  to  be 
in  the  Gothic  style.  The  large  room  will  be 
70  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  the  next  56  ft.  long  by 
20  ft.  wide,  and  the  reading  and  class  rooms 
20  ft.  by  12  ft.  and  19  ft.  by  20  ft.  respectively. 

Stolcenchurch  (Oron).— On  the  16c,h  inst.  the 
fonudaticn. stone  of  new  Board  Schools  here  was 
laid  by  Major  Tane.  The  new  building  will  com- 
prise mixed  schools  for  160  children,!  ind  teachei’s 
resideno?.  The  materials  nsed  will  be  flints, 
with  random  brick  dressings  and  slated  roofs. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Taylor  & Grist,  of 
Bierton,  near  Aylesbury,  at  the  sum  of  1,849?., 
and  the  architect  is  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  of  High 
Wycombe. 


ANNUAL  CONGRESS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ARCHEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Llangollen  is  the  place  fixed  on,  and  the 
following  will  be  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gress  : — 

Monday,  August  27t?i.— Opening  meeting  at 
the  County  Hall,  Llangollen,  at  5’30  p m. 
Members  and  visitors  will  then  be  oonduoted  to 
Plas  Newydd,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
“Ladies  of  Llangollen,”  where  General  Yorke 
will  take  them  over  the  house  and  grounds. 
Public  dinner  iu  ABSembly-room.  Inaognral 
speeches,  &o. 

Toescfay.— Members  and  visitors,  at  9'30  a.m., 
will  ascend  the  Castell  Dinss  Bran,  and  inspect 
ihe  ruins,  which  will  be  described,  and  then 
eave  Llangollen  at  12  30  pm.,  arriving  a( 
Wrexham  at  1'5  p.m.,  when  the  Church  will  bo 
lescribed  by  Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  and  com- 
nented  on  by  others.  Luncheon  at  Wrexham. 
Afterwards  to  Gresford  Church,  &o.,  and  return 
o Wrexham  for  the  6 25  p.m.  train,  arriving  at 
jlangollen  at  7 p.m.  for  evening  meeting. 

TFeciuesduj/.— Leave  Llangollen  at  10  a.m.  in 
arriagea  for  inspection  of  Offa’s  Dyke,  which 
nil  be  explained  by  Mr.  J.  Tom  Burgess,  F.S.A. 
nd  others  j then  to  visit  Chirk  Castle,  by  the 
ermission  of  R.  Myddleton  Biddulph.  Luncheon 
t Chirk,  and  then  in  carriages  by  Pont  Cya- 
ylltau,  to  visit  Valle  Cruois  Abbey,  and  Elisig’s 
'illar.  The  Abbey  will  be  described  by  Mr. 
Aiftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  and  commented  on  by  Mr 
rynne,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  5 Mr.  Bloxam,  F.S.A,,  will 
ive  the  history  of  Elisig’s  Pillar  j then  return 
3 Llangollen.  Evening  meeting  at  8’30. 
^Thursday. — Leave  in  carriages  at  10  a.m.,  and 
isit  the  site  of  Owen  Glendower’s  House, 
Syohaut),  Mound,  and  Farm,  on  which  Mr 
leorge  R.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  will  make  someobseri 
ations,  and  then  on  to  Corwen  Church,  Riig 
hapel,  which  will  be  described  by  the  Rev.  W. 
iohardson,  B.A.  Ascent  of  the  Gaer,  an 
Qoient  British  encampment  afterwards.  Lun- 
heon  at  Corwen.  Return  to  Llangollen  for 
rening  meeting. 

Friday.— Proceed  by  special  train  to  Dolgelly, 

J 8'45  a.m.,  for  a visit  to  the  remains  of  Cjmmor 
•bbey,  Abbot’s  House,  &c.,  which  will  be  com- 
ented  on  by  Mr.  Wynne,  and  the  architectural 
atures  pointed  out  by  Messrs.  John  Reynolds 
id  Loftus  Brock,  and  others.  Luncheon  at  the 
olden  Lion  Hotel,  Dolgelly.  At  3 p.m.  the 
irty  will  proceed  by  special  train  to  Bala  ; and 
lere  carriages  will  convey  them  to  the  ancient 
anor  House  of  Rbiwaedog,  which  will  be 
iBoribed  ; then  to  Pale,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Robert- 
n,  M.P.,  and  Llanderfel  Church.  Special  train 
leave  Llanderfel  at  6‘30,  arriving  at  Llangollen 
r evening  meeting. 

5aturday,  Sept.  1.— Vale  of  Clwyd.— Leave 
• train  at  9‘50  a.m.  for  Llanrhaiadr,  vid  Corwen. 
z arrival  at  the  station,  carriages  will  be  iu 
adinesa  to  convey  the  members  and  visitors  to 
e church,  where  will  bo  found  some  ancient 
iuted  glass  windows,  &c.,  and  then  on  to  Den. 
gb,  for  luncheon  at  the  Town-hall.  The  castle 
II  afterwards  be  visited  and  described,  and  tbe 
rty  will  leave  by  train  for  Derwen  Church, 
lere  will  be  seen  a rood-loft  and  sceen,  and  an 
cient  cross  and  lyoh-gate  in  the  churchyard, 

> Leave  Derwen  by  special  train  at  6 35’ 
'iving  at  Llangollen  for  the  evening  meeting,  ’ 
Monday. — Leave  by  train  to  Mostyn  at  9 a.m. 

' the  examination  of  library,  &o.,  at  Mostyn 
dl,  by  the  express  permistiou  of  Lord  Mostyn  ; 
erwards  it  is  proposed  to  visit  the  remains  of 


Basingwerk  Abbey  and  the  Holy  Well  of  St. 
Winifred,  and  return  to  Llangollen  in  time  for 
the  closing  meeting  and  reading  of  papers. 


METROPOLITAN  STREET  IMPROVEMENTS 
AND  ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS. 

On  Monday,  the  Idth  inst.,  before  the  House 
of  Lords’  Committee  on  opposed  Bills,  Lord 
Hardinge  in  the  chair,  the  preamble  was  proved 
with  amendments,  of  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Improvements  Bill,  brought  from  the  Commons. 
The  labouring-clasa  displacement  question  formed 
tbe  chief  feature  of  the  inquiry.  Amended  re- 
turns were  put  in  showing  that  within  the  limits 
of  the  proposed  scheme  there  were,  ronghly  com- 
puted, 10,000  of  tbe  labouring  class,  of  whom 
from  two-thirds  to  three. fourths  wonld  be  dis- 
placed.  ^ Inclnding  artisans  the  lO.OJO  mounted 
up  to  15,000;  and  a clause  will  be  added  to  the 
Bill  providing  “ that  before  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  under  the  powers  of  this  Act, 
shall  take  down  fifteen  or  more  houses  occupied 
wholly  or  partially  by  persons  of  tho  labouring 
class,  they  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  one 
of  Her  Majesty’s  principal  Secretaries  of  State 
(Home  Department)  that  they  have  provided 
either  on  the  lands  coloured  blue  (Gray’s. inn- 
road)  on  the  deposited  plans,  or  on  lands  else- 
where in  London,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
approve,  sufficient  accommodation  in  suitable 
dwellings  for  the  persons  whom  they  may  so 
displace.”  It  was  stated  that  these  displace- 
ments  were  a source  of  great  difficulty  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  capitalists  and  builders 
being  reluctant  to  take  np  the  appropriated  sites. 
The  sites,  therefore,  had  to  be  let  or  sold  at  re- 
duoed  valuations,  and  it  was  estimated  that  under 
the  present  Bill  60,000?.  would  be  deducted  from 
what  would  otherwise  be  the  commercial  value 
of  such  of  the  lands  as  were  set  apart  for 
labourers*  dwellings.  The  estimated  gross  cost 
of  the  entire  scheme  authorised  by  the  Bill  was 
3,630,-470?.,  and  afcer  allowing  for  recoupments, 
the  net  cost  would  be  2,694,7-JO?.  Seven  years 
was  the  peiiod  specified  within  which  tbe  work 
could  be  carried  out.  The  Honourable  Miss 
Stanley,  Alderman  Sir  S,  H.  Waterlow,  M P., 
Mr.  West,  Q.C.,  and  many  others  were  called  by 
the  latter  to  prove  the  hardship  tbe  displace, 
ments  would  inflict  on  the  artisan  class,  especially 
where  the  principal  West. end  improvements  are 
to  be  carried  out,  and  the  committee,  on  the 
snggeation  of  Alderman  Sir  S.  H.  Waterlow, 
M.P.,  determined  to  add  words  to  tbe  above 
clause,  rendering  it  still  more  onerous  in  its 
operation.  Tho  Gray’e-inn.road  Spur  (Exmoutb. 
street)  was  rejected  on  the  opposition  of  Mr,  J. 
Early  Cooke,  which  reduces  the  gross  estimate 
by  135,000?.  and  tbe  net  estimate  by  90,000?. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION 

The  thirtieth  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
Institution  was  held  on  Tnursday  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  St.  James’s.  The  treasurer,  Mr.  Geo. 
Pluoknfett  (of  the  firm  of  Cubitt  & Co.),  in  the 
chair. 

Tbe  annual  report  congratulated  the  sub- 
scribers and  donors  upon  the  satisfactory  position 
of  the  Institution.  Through  the  energetic  appeal 
made  by  the  president  (Mr.  Charles  B.  Waller) 
on  the  occasion  of  tbe  annual  dinner  in  Novem- 
ber last,  the  donations  then  obtained  were  very 
liberal ; and  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  sane- 
tioned  the  trausfer  of  tbe  “ Building  Fund  ” to 
the  General  Rilief  Fund,  the  amount  no  w invested 
in  tbe  Three  per  Cent.  Consols  was  20,292?. 
13s.  7d.  Such  being  the  case,  the  committoe 
felt  they  could  safely  recommend  that  all 
future  donations  should  be  expended  instead 
of  being  funded,  and  that  the  amount  of  the 
pensions  should  be  increased.  As  to  legacies, 
it  was  proposed  to  fund  them  as  hereto- 
fore. The  report  also  recommended  that 
the  widow  of  a pensioner  should  receive  a 
woman’s  pension  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
in  lieu  of,  as  at  present,  receiving  the  half-’ 
pension  until  elected  a full  pensioner  upon  the 
funds  of  the  charity.  These  alterations  will  be 
very  advantageous  to  tbe  recipients,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  donors  and  subscribers  will  do 
their  utmost  to  enable  the  committee  to  carry 
them  out.  Tho  committee  report,  with  much 
satisfaction,  that  Mrs.  Lamer  (lately  a pensioner) 
has  been  enabled,  from  altered  circumstances, 
to  withdraw  from  receiving  her  pension,  and  that 
she  has,  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  presented 
the  Institution  with  a donation  of  five  guineas. 


Five  pensioners  were  elected  daring  the  past 
year,  and  six  have  died.  The  thanks  of  the 
committee  are  duo  to  the  secretary  for  the  ball, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Keeble,  for  the  interest  he  took  iu 
making  it  a success,  by  which  the  sum  of  54?.  3j. 
was  realised.  The  annual  dinner  will  take  place 
on  November  8ih. 

The  report  having  been  unanimously  adopted, 
the  meeting  sanctioned,  nem.  con.,  the  alteration 
and  revision  of  the  rules  of  the  Institution.  By 
Rale  I.,  as  amended,  the  men’s  pensions  are 
increased  from  241.  to  30?.  per  annum,  and  the 
women’s  pensions  from  20?.  to  24?. 

\ otes  of  thanks  to  the  patrons,  vice-presidents, 
committee,  trustees,  treasurer,  and  auditors,  and 
to  the  px'esident  for  the  past  year,  were  duly 
accorded and  the  officers  and  committee  for 
tbe  ensuing  year  were  elected. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  William 
a gentleman  well  known  and  respected 
in  the  building  trade, — was  onsuimonsly  elected 
President  of  tbe  loatitution  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  important 
and  satisfactory  meetings  in  the  history  of  the 
Institution,  inasmuch  as  it  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  a new  (and,  we  sincerely  hope,  in. 
creasingly  prosperous)  epoch  iu  its  affairs. 


KENSINGTON  VESTRY  HALL 
COMPETITION. 

The  Vestry  on  Wednesday,  25th  inst.,  selected 
designs  bearing  the  following  mottoes,  whiob,  in 
their  judgment,  are  best  suited  for  tbe  purpose 
required  : — 

” Erperientia."— Egbert  Walker,  F.R.I.B.4. 

” Eipert.”— John  J.  Thomson  & Fred.  OiiTii 

'‘Eiperieace.’'~Edward  C.  Kobina,  F.R.I.B.  A, 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  considerable  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  possibility  of  either  of  the 
selected  designs  being  carried  out  for  the  snm  of 
18.000?.,  named  in  the  particulars  issued,  the 
architects  are  to  be  called  upon  to  show  clearly 
that  the  building  can  be  erected  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  designs  withiu  a reasonable 
limit  of  the  sum  named. 

The  Vestry  awarded  an  extra  prize  of  thirty 
guineas  to  tbe  author  of  the  desiga  marked 
“ Cavendo  Tutus,” — Frederick  Mew. 


MARBLES. 

Sin,— I And  it  very  dillicult  to  get  to  see  various  marbles 
to  study.  The  GeologicMl  Museum  is  tbe  only  exhi- 
bition I know  of  the  kind  open  to  the  public ; but  it 
coutaina  only  a few  of  ihe  niarbies  io  general  use,  having 
no  black  and  gold,  Sienna,  Siciliin,  Egyptian  green 
Arrde  antique,  jasper,  Erigga-li-Carra.  and  numeroua 
other#,  Will  any  of  your  readers  oblige  by  ioforming 
me  of  any  building  cootaiiiiog  thorn  where  1 should  be 
able  to  obtain  admiltaace  ? A.  Mabbleb. 


CHUECH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Keinhlc  {Wilts}.— On  the  8oh  inst.  the  parish 
church  of  All  Saints,  Kemble,  Wilts,  was  re- 
opened, after  being  rebuilt  from  the  foundationa 
at  tbe  sole  cost  of  the  patroness  of  the  living, 
Mias  Gordon.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Medland  & Son, 
architects,  of  Gloucester.  The  works  comprise 
the  taking  down  the  chancel,  wbijh  was  built 
about  tbe  year  1840  quite  out  of  harmony  with 
the  remainder  of  the  church,  and  the  building  of 
0 ne-v  chancel,  in  Thirteenth. Century  Gothic,  of 
the  same  size  and  form  as  the  old,  with  richly, 
moulded  lancet  .windows  and  Purbeck  marble 
shafts,  tile  wall  decoration  by  Maw  & Co.,  at  the 
easteod  containing  Creed,  Lord’s  Prayer, Ten  Com- 
mandments,  and  the  words  over  the  Holy  Table, 
“This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me”;  new  oak 
Holy  Table  and  Glastonbury  chairs,  presented 
by  Mr.  W.  Price  Jones,  of  Elm-green;  velvet 
covering  for  Holy  Table,  elaborately  worked,  and 
“a  fair  white  linen  cloth,”  the  offering  of  the 
Misses  Price  Jones.  The  tile  floors  are  by  Mr. 
Godwin,  of  Lugwardine.  Thu  restoration  farther 
comprised  tbe  taking  down  of  the  south  or  Bwen 
aisle,  stated  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century,  tho 
south  porch,  thirteenth  century ; and  north 
ohapel,  twelfth  century ; the  whole  of  which 
were  in  a most  ruinous  condition  ; and  the  re- 
building of  the  whole,  replacing  every  stone  in 
the  exact  position  whence  it  came,  and  only  re- 
newing such  stones  as  were  absolutely  decayed. 
The  porch  and  north  chapel  have  been  entirely 
re-roofed  and  new  north  doorway  and  rose, 
window  have  been  added  to  the  north  ohapel, 
which  will  now  be  used  as  a vestry.  Tbe  quaint 
little  three-light  lancet  window,  which  a tradition 
in  tbe  village  relates  was  brought  from  Salisbury 
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Cathedral,  and  the  Transitional  south  archway, 
have  been  carefully  replaced  in  their  original 
positions.  The  nave  has  been  re-roofed  and  a 
new  aisle  added  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave, 
lighted  by  three.light  lancet  windows  and  divided 
from  the  nave  by  an  arcade  of  two  arches,  in 
exact  conformity  with  the  ancient  ones  which 
divide  the  nave  from  the  Ewen  aisle  on  the  south 
side,  supported  by  a Pennant  stone  shaft.  The 
church  throughout  has  been  refloored,  and  re- 
seated with  pitch  pine.  Porritt’s  underground 
stove  has  been  adopted  for  warming  the  church. 
Messrs.  Medland  & Son’s  plans  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Wall  & Hook,  of 
Brimscombe,  who  had  for  their  foreman  Mr. 
Thomas  Whiting. 

Woodstock.—A.  meeting  of  the  committee  for 
the  restoration  of  Woodstock  parish  church  was 
held  on  the  7th  inst.,  to  receive  tenders  for  the 
restoration  of  the  parish  church.  The  portions 
of  the  church  to  be  now  commenced  are:  — 
1.  North  aisle  clearstory;  2.  Nave,  south  aisle, 
and  groundwork  5 3,  Floors,  and  reseating.  The 
contract  of  Mr.  Groves,  of  Milton-under-Wych- 
■wood,  Oxon,  was  accepted,  the  amount  being 
3;918Z.  Is.  lid. 

Brampton. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church  at  Brampton,  Cumberland,  was  laid  on 
the  12bh  inst.  by  Mr.  George  Howard.  The 
church  will  be  Gothic  in  style,  and  will  consist  of 
a nave,  two  aisles,  and  a chancel.  Its  length  is 
97  ft.  wide,  and  its  breadth  60  ft.  10  in.  outside. 
The  interior  width  of  the  nave  is  20  ft.  6 in,; 
the  north  aisle,  15  ft.  1 in. ; and  the  south  aisle, 
15  ft.  9 in.  From  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  nave, 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  the  height  is  40  ft. 
The  length  of  the  chancel  is  41  ft.  There  are 
to  be  two  vestries,  an  npper  and  a lower ; and 
at  the  west  end  the  plans  show  a tower  and  a 
Bpire,  but  in  all  probability  the  spire  will  not  be 
erected  at  present,  as  the  funds  will  not  allow  of 
it.  The  new  church  will  accommodate  500  people. 
Much  of  the  material  of  the  old  church,  which 
has  been  palled  down,  is  being  used  in  the  erec- 
tionof  the  new  one,  and  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  of  red  freestone.  The  estimated  cost 
is  nearly  9,0001.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Webb,  of 
London ; and  the  contractors  for  the  whole  of 
the  work  are  Messrs.  Beaty,  Brothers,  Carlisle. 
Mr.  Morland  is  clerk  of  the  works. 


Europe,  with  the  numbers  of  the  pictures  on 
the  walls  or  iu  the  catalogue  given  wherever 
practicable. 

This  is  a very  complete  system,  and  the  book 
is  really  a moat  useful  one  for  those  who,  not 
knowing  much  about  painting  critically  or  his- 
torically, wish  to  examine  foreign  galleries  sys- 
tematically, and  in  a complete  and  comprehend- 
ing manner.  The  book  will  nob  be  less  useful 
to  the  majority,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  cal- 
culated for  students  so  much  as  for  everyday 
observers.  A book  was  rather  required  which 
would  give  this  class  of  readers  good  and  truab- 
wortby  general  information  about  pictures  and 
picture-galleries.  Miss  Thompson  does  not 
diverge  into  criuoism  mneb,  contenting  herself 
for  the  most  part  with  a general  statement  as  to 
the  position  in  art  of  the  painter  of  whom  she  is 
speaking,  and  his  leading  oharaoteriatics,  which 
are  described  in  the  main  well  and  correctly ; 
and  there  is  a quiet  sensible  tone,  and  absence 
of  verbiage  or  superfluous  remarks,  which  is  very 
satisfactory  to  the  reader.  The  book  is,  how- 
ever, rather  a memorandum  and  guide  as  to 
facts  than  a work  suggesting  anything  like 
thoughtful  or  profound  criticism,  and  occasionally, 
as  in  her  brief  remark  about  Blake,  the  authoress 
falls  short  of  appreciating  or  sympathising  with 
her  subject.  For  general  readers,  travellers,  &o., 
the  book  is  really  what  it  professes  to  bo,— an 
intelligible  and  complete  handbook,  very  well 
carried  out. 


Christian  Gravestones.  Illustrated  by  150  Exam- 
pies,  iu  which  Suitability  of  Purpose  and 
Expression  have  been  especially  considered. 

Designed  by  William  Sbarp  Ogde.v,  author 
of  “ Studies  in  Mercantile  Arohiteotore.” 

London  ; Batsford.  Manchester : John  Hey- 
wood. 

This  is  a collection  of  lithographed  designs  for 

gravestones,  chiefly  elevations  on  a small  scale,  r — ..  - • i c-  i, 

with  the  sections  of  mouldings  roughly  given  in  I and  make  less  effort  to  appear  original,  which 
black  shading  ; not  quite  clearly  enough,  in  some  ! often  a very  different  tbiug  from  being  so. 
oases,  to  enable  any  one  working  the  mouldings 


00  means  so  satisfactory  when  seen  in  perspe^ 
tive.  Then  in  regard  to  severity  and  durable 
character  in  detail,  we  gather  from  the  drawing! 
that  a good  deal  of  the  surface  ornamont  J 
iuoised,  filled  in  black,  in  a manner  which  h? 
become  prevalent  of  late  ; at  least,  we  presum) 
ohe  ornaments  in  thin  lines  which  appear  on  Et 
many  of  the  designs  are  intended  to  be  prq 
duced  in  this  way.  This  method  of  ornamentii 
tion  is  really  anything  but  durable  or  monumentii 
in  character,  nor  can  it  be  said  to  realise  severit* 
of  effect:  rather  the  contrary;  it  produces  > 
thin  wiry  prettineas,  and  is  not  in  keeping  wih 
that  masonic  feeling  which  shonlci^jDvern  tb 
treatment  of  a monolitbio  design.  In  st^edesigif 
where  this  is  avoided  the  effeot  is  better ; in  tlji 
two  upper  bead. stones  on  plate  4,^  and  tlj 
stone  with  a solid  cross  worked  upon  it  in  plate  1 
for  example.  _ . I 

A good  many  of  the  designs  are  suggestive 
novel  treatment,  which  might  perhaps  be  realist! 
with  more  of  repose  of  effeot  than  is  shown  heti 
and  we  give  Mr.  Ogden  full  credit  for  ingenniti 
and  for  a good  deal  of  pains  expended  in  wor  j 
ing  out  varieties  of  ‘•chamferesque”  desigi 
But,  in  fact,  there  is  a limit  to  the  soocessf! 
use  of  this  method  of  producing^  ornamenti 
expression,  and  the  collection  of  designs  in 
tion  conveys  to  ns  the  impression  of  a strainiii 
after  novelty  in  the  mere  shape  of  the  heal 
stones,  resulting  too  often  in  the  production  I 
forms  which  are  simply  odd  and  unusual,  witj 
out  being  either  pleasing  or  in  any  special  degrj 
suitable  for  their  purpose : such  forms  as  tl 
middle  one,  on  plate  7,  for  instanoe,  those  I 
plate  18,  and  the  lower  ones  on  plate  20,  andi 
good  many  others,  appear  simply  odd  and  c| 
usual,  and  certainly  are  nob  beautiful.  0 
impression  is  that  Mr.  Ogden  might  do  bett 
things  than  these,  if  he  would  get  rid  of  t 
influence  of  the  rather  bad  local  taste  whi 
seems  to  form  his  style,  and  cultivate  me 
breadth  and  simplicity  of  manner  in  dosi^u 
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A Hond-loofc  to  the  Fuhlic  Picture  Galleries  of 
Europe,  with  a brief  Sketch  of  the  various 
Schools  of  Painting,  from  the  Thirteenth 
Century  to  the  Eighteenth  inclusive.  By 
Kate  Thompson.  London : Macmillan  & Co. 

1877. 

This  very  compact  book  is,  as  we  learn  from 
the  preface,  the  result  of  notes  taken  by  tho 
authoress  when  visiting  the  principal  picture 
galleries  of  Europe  with  her  father.  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  daring  five  successive  seasons ; not 
originally  with  any  view  to  publication,  which 
was  an  afterthought,  arising  from  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  G.  Grove.  What  Miss  Thompson 
has  endeavoured  to  aooomplish  has  been  an 
examination  of  all  the  chief  piotnre.galleries  of 
Europe,  and  most  of  the  smaller  ones,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  point  out  the  principal  and  most 
interesting  pictures  in  each,  adding  their  num- 
bers and  titles  from  the  local  catalogue  : and 
a brief  historical  sketch  of  the  principal 
European  schools  of  art  down  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  with  a few  biographical  records 
of  each  of  the  principal  masters.  To  this  is 
added  a chronological  table  of  the  dates  of  the 
birth  and  death,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  of 
every  painter  of  eminence. 

The  book  is  very  systematically  arranged. 
First  comes  the  list  of  museums  and  galleries 
named  in  the  book,  grouped  under  the  headings 
of  their  various  coautries,  and  followed  by  a 
list  of  authorities  consulted.  Then  follows  the 
bulk  of  the  hand-book  in  the  shape  of  a brief 
history  of  each  national  school  or  schools  of 
painting,  which  is  really  a series  of  brief  oom- 
ments  on  the  style  of  each  eminent  painter, 
with  mention  of  two  or  three  leading  facts  of 
his  life,  the  whole  assuming  the  form  of  a con- 
tinuons  narrative;  but  the  names  of  the  painters 
being  inserted  in  the  margin  of  the  paragraph 
devoted  to  each,  so  as  to  be  easily  found  when 
wanted.  The  chronological  table  of  the  painters 
of  each  nation  follows  the  history  of  each 
national  style : while  the  latter  portion,  con- 
eisting  of  about  half  the  volume,  is  occupied  by 
the  oatalognes  of  the  principal  galleries  all  over 


to  gather  precisely  the  intention  of  the  designer  I 
as  to  detail,  though  the  general  idea  is  clear 
enough.  The  author  says  that  he  has  endea- 
voured to  work  out  oertaxQ  principles  which  ho 
thinks  should  be  observed  iu  designs  of  this 
class,  viz. : “ simplicity  of  outline,  severity  of 
detail,  and  a general  motive  of  design  in  which 
the  cross  or  other  Christian  emblem,  monogram, 
or  text  are  leading  features,”  and  adds,  that 
“style,  as  generally  understood,  and  ns  the  ex- 
pression  of  various  systems  of  thought,  is  inten- 
tionally  avoided,  the  object  being  to  obtain  an 
elastic  and  harmonious  combination  of  work- 
able detail,  at  once  effective,  inexpensive,  and 
durable.” 

Looking  at  the  designs  in  the  light  of  these 
remarks  we  can  readily  perceive  in  what  way 
the  author  has  aimed  at  carrying  out  the  prin- 
oiples  here  e.xpressed,  and  to  which,  tbeoretioally, 
we  make  no  objection.  But  we  should  say  be 
had  somewhat  deceived  himself  in  regard  to  the 
realisation  of  these  principles.  Referring,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  statement  as  to  the  avoidance 
of  special  style  : where  this  is  most  prominently 
realised,  it  seems  only  to  amount  to  the  union  of 
certain  features  of  Classic  with  certain  features 
of  Gothic  architecture.  But,  in  fact,  for  the 
moat  part  the  designs  do  appear  to  ns  to  be  in  a 
style,  and  that  not  a general  style  but  a local  one. 
As  there  is,  or  at  least  was,  a Manchester  school 
of  politics,  BO  there  is,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  a Man- 
Chester  school  of  architectural  detail.  When  we 
noticed  some  time  since  the  same  author’s  pains, 
taking  and  elaborate  set  of  designs  suggesting 
treatment  for  mercantile  architecture,  we  noticed 
the  prevalence  of  this  Manchester  manner ; and  it  is 
one  which  we  can  only  admire  with  a great  deal  of 
reservation.  There  is  a sort  of  “ go  ” and  effective- 
ness  about  it,  but  a great  want  of  refinement  and 
repose.  The  prominent  characteristics  seem  to 
be  a great  love  of  the  chamfer  system  of  orna- 
ment, employed  in  every  kind  of  varied  manner, 
in  some  cases  clever  and  effective,  but  producing 
an  impression  angular  and  fidgety  to  a degree. 
This  is  the  impression,  we  must  say,  whioh  these 
designs  for  head-stones  give  us,  Certainly  we 
cannot  say  that  simplioity  of  outline  is  the 
charaoteristio  of  a great  number  of  them  ; and 
even  when  the  outline  as  drawn  appears  to  merit 
this  description,  a perspective  view  of  the  design 
might  give  a very  difl'erent  impression  ; for  it  is 
one  of  the  stambling-blocks  of  the  chamfereeque 
school  of  design  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
worked  into  forms  which  appear  very  pretty  and 
symmetrical  in  geometrical  drawing,  bat  are  by 
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“ Miniature  Aquariums.” — The  Southw* 
and  Vauxball  Water  Company  are  too  ent 
prising  by  half,  aooording  to  statements  made 
the  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Yestry  on  the  1! 
inst.  Mr.  F.  H.  Fowler  called  attention  to : 
allegation  that  living  organisms  were  be: 
found  in  the  water  supplied  by  the  Southwf 
and  Vauxball  Company.  It  was  most  import 
at  this  time  of  the  year  that  water  should  i 
pure.  The  water  supplied  by  the  Lamb' 
Company,  he  believed,  passed  muster,  and  t 
be  attributed  to  the  provision  of  snificient  fill 
ing.beds.  The  medical  officer  stated  that  so 
as  the  “living  organisms”  spoken  of  werec 
cerned,  he  had  not  seen  them.  These  organii 
were  only  revealed  by  very  high  microsoo 
power,  which  power  he  did  not  possess;  bu 
the  Vestry  thought  it  was  advisable  he  she 
report  upon  the  relative  purity  of  the  watei 
the  two  companies,  he  would  attend  to 
matter.  He  thought  ic  was  very  much  to 
regretted  that  these  alarming  statements  ah 
‘living  organisms”  went  forth,  leading  to 
inference  that  they  were  very  dangerous 
health.  It  was  probable  that  they  might  not 
dangerous  at  all.  Mr.  Hill  said  he  did  not  ki 
where  the  medical  officer  of  health  had  ta 
his  water  from,  but  ho  (the  speaker)  oerta 
thought  these  “ living  organisms  ” did  not 
quire  the  microscope  to  disclose  them ; nor 
they  require  a young  person’s  eyes,  for  t 
were  ‘‘magnificent animals.”  In  fact, atuml 
ful  of  water  was  a sort  of  “ Brighton  Aqnar 
in  miniature.”  There  ought  really  to  be  & 
action  taken  in  the  matter.  Ultimately  it  i| 
decided  that  the  medical  officer  should  mal 
report  to  the  Vestry  as  to  the  state  of  the  w. 
supplied  to  the  parish  by  the  Southwark  ! 
Vauxball  Water  Company. 

Somerset  House.— An  accident  ocenrre 
Somerset  House  last  week.  A portion  ofi 
balustrade  sarroanding  tho  square  gave^  ' 
and  fell  over  on  to  the  area  below,  where  it 
shattered  to  fragments.  This  floor,  which  i 
a level  with  the  cellars  and  underground 
tioDS  of  Somerset  House,  is  accessible  in  i 
places  by  flights  of  steps,  and  is  frequently , 
as  a passage.  Fortunately,  at  the  spot  w 
the  fall  occurred  there  is  a small  garden,  in 
no  one  happened  to  be  at  the  time. 
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Our  Water-supply  System.— Commenting 
a letter  in  our  columna,  signed  “ George 
.tohell”  (p.  668,  anie),  the  Sanitary  Record 
fs, — “We  believe  that  the  case  jnat  stated  ia 
ly  one  example  of  a great  number  of  similar 
itances.  First,  as  to  the  practice  of  the  water 
npanies.  We  believe  most  of  these  bodies 
lim  the  right  to  demand  their  rates  in  ad. 
ace, — on  what  ground  of  justice  or  equity  we 
not  pretend  to  say.  We  do  not  remember 
lether  this  claim  has  ever  been  supported  by  a 
;al  decision  in  favour  of  the  oompanios,  but  it 
altogether  opposed  to  the  practice  of  other 
•ding  corporations,  and  it  is  certainly  a most 
iqaitable  claim.  The  claim,  however,  ia  not 
forced  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  general  body 
water.consumers,  who  are  known  to  rate- 
Hectors  as  ‘ respectable  payers,*  and  some  of 
i companies,  in  the  case  of  these  ‘ respectable 
7ers,’  are  content  to  collect  the  rates  for  the 
If-year,  after  they  have  become  really  due, 
itead  of  in  advance.  In  the  case  of  the  poor, 
wever,  the  companies  are  more  exacting,  and 
the  instance  under  discussion  it  would  appear 
it  the  water  was  cot  off  on  the  plea  that  a rate 
— that  is  to  say,  due  in  advance, — had  not 
jn  paid.  Now,  if  the  case  as  we  have  given 
)e  substantiated, — and,  j edging  from  other  and 
lilar  instances,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  least  the  statements  to  which  our  contem- 
:ary  has  given  publicity,— it  reveals  what  is 
jhing  less  than  a scandal,  and  shows  the  dan- 
•ouB  unwisdom  of  permitting  the  water-supply 
the  metropolis  to  remain  in  the  irresponsible 
ids  of  private  companies.” 

‘ Steam  Superseded.*'  — The  death  is 
lounced  of  ilr.  William  Wallwork,  who  was 
jaged  maturing  an  invention  which  he  styled 
new  motive  power,  to  supersede  steam,”  and 
ich  it  is  stated  he  completed  about  six  days 
lore  his  death  took  place.  It  ia  stated  poai- 
ely  that  the  machine  has  been  worked  by  Mr. 
rr,  and  fully  justifies  what  Mr.  Wallwork  had 
ted  to  him  it  would  do.  Its  power,  he  stated, 
8 unlimited, — of  course  increasing  the  strength 
the  material, — and  at  a trial  it  blew  off  air  at  a 
iBsnre  of  40  lb.,  as  tested  by  a patent  steam 
ige.  _Mr.  Mason  (says  the  Rendlebury  Thnes) 
>atenting  the  invention, — which  is  extremely 
pie  in  constrnotior,  and  is  a wonder  to  those 
D have  witnessed  it  how  it  has  been  kept  so 
ny  years  in  abeyance, — at  a considerable  cost 
ill  countries.  It  will  be  put  to  a large  engine 
i week  and  tried  practically  in  the  place  of 
am.  Having  no  fire,  of  course  it  emits  no 
ake,  works  without  noise,  and  the  first  machine, 
a said,  will  do  the  work  of  a fiO.horse  power 
(ine,  yet  it  takes  up  so  little  room  that  on 
dnesday  morning  a light  cart  and  one  horse 
tied  all  away,  including  the  patterns.  If  all 
3 turns  out  to  bo  correct  we  may  look  for  a 
olntion  in  the  engineering  and  manufacturing 
rjd  I and  Mr.  Mason,  a practical  man,  is 
guine  as  to  the  resnlts. 

Joveniment  Offices  in  London.  — The 
3ob  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Lual  expenditure  on  public  offices  and  build- 
3 have  presented  their  report  to  Parliament, 
ly  state  that  at  the  present  time  20,080Z.  are 
d annually  for  the  hire  of  houses  for  the  use 
the  public  departments  at  the  West  End  of 
idoD,  and  that  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
imittee  shows  that,  independently  of  the 
oient  acoommodation,  the  system  of  hiring, 
m applied  to  the  great  departments,  is  uu. 
sfactory.  They  call  attention  to  three  plans 
the  ooncenttation  of  certain  public  depart- 
its  which  have  been  submitted  to  them,  and, 
jonclusion,  remark  that, — “ they  cannot  too 
ngly  insist  on  the  expediency  of  the  Govern, 
it  losing  no  time  in  proposing  some  plan  by 
oh  the  evils  complained  of  may  be  remedied.” 
is  their  opinion  that  “ delay  will  lead  to 
iter  expense  in  the  fnture,  and  that  imme- 
e action  is  demanded  for  the  efficiency  and 
ifort  of  the  public  departments  and  the 
lity  of  the  country.” 

'he  Haymarket,  Oxendon-street,  Pres- 
erian  Church.— On  Saturday  the  founda- 
•atone  of  a new  Presbyterian  church,  on  the 
e of  Haverstock-hill,  was  laid.  The  ohnreh 
aing  erected  by  the  Presbyterian  oongrega- 
formerly  worshipping  at  the  old  chnroh  in 
ndon-street,  Haymarket,  near  Leicester, 
are,  the  site  of  which  has  been  built  upon  by 
Civil  Service  Supply  Association.  The 
rob  was  founded  by  Kiohard  Baxter,  author 
'Baxter’s  Saint’s  Everlasting  Best,”  in  the 
• 1676. 


The  Consumption  of  Coal. — From  the 
recently-isBued  returns  of  the  Government  In- 
spectors  of  Mines,  showing  the  quantity  of  coal 
raised  in  the  kingdom  for  the  year  1876,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  consumption  at  home  doss  not 
increase,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  diminished. 
This  result  is  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Coal,  whose  Report,  dated  JnJy, 
1873,  states  that  as  the  coal  for  domestio  use 
is  generally  estimated  at  one  ton  per  head  of  the 
whole  population,  “the  future  increase  under 
this  head  may  be  expected  to  coincide  with  the 
increase  of  population.”  And  further,  “as 
regards  the  future  exportation  of  coal,  although 
a very  large  increase  has  taken  place  within  the 
period  embraced  in  the  preceding  table,  yet 
there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  much  further 
increase  will  take  place  in  this  direction.”  Prom 
the  Inapeotors’  Reports,  however,  it  appears  that 
the  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  1876  was  only 
818,681  tons  more  than  1875.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  exports  of  coal  in  1876  were  16,265,839  tons, 
against  14,554,919  tons  in  the  previous  year,  or 
an  increase  of  1,720,920  tons.  If  from  this 
increase  are  deducted  818,681  tons,  the  excess 
of  the  yield  of  1876  over  that  of  1875,  there  is 
left  a deficit  in  the  home  consumption  for  last 
year  of  902,239  tons. 

The  Fatal  Fall  of  Houses  in  Bethnal 
Green-road. — Mr.  Donaldsonhas  held  an  inquest 
relative  to  the  deaths  of  William  Henry  Hare, 
aged  32,  a solicitor’s  clerk,  and  Henry  Savage, 
14,  a printer's  assistant,  who  were  killed  on 
Tuesday  week  by  the  falling  of  some  honses  in 
the  Bethnal  Green.road.  Mr.  Alfred  Barker,  of 
the  firm  of  Irons  & Co.,  building  material  dealers, 
said  that  he  had  just  left  off  work  at  a neigh- 
bonring  bonae,  and  bearing  a great  crash,  looked 
up  and  saw  the  premises  coming  down.  He 
and  his  men  had  been  at  work  on  them, 
and  had  removed  the  lead,  tiles,  sashes,  and 
frames,  part  of  the  flooring  and  the  roof,  but 
the  brickwork  had  not  been  tonobed.  The  honses 
were  three-storied,  35  ft-  in  height,  the  front 
wall  being  only  9 in-  thick,  and  he  should  think 
about  a century  old.  Mr.  Stuart  Barker,  auc- 
tioneer, said  that  be  was  employed  by  the  Metro- 
politan  Board  of  Works  to  take  charge  of  the 
demolition  of  this  property.  It  bad  been  sold  to 
a number  of  parties;  but,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  sale,  the  bouses  bad  to  be  taken  down 
in  a prescribed  order,  and  that  order  had  in  this 
case  been  fully  observed.  The  jury  returned 
a verdict  of  “Accidental  death.” 

Cleopatra's  Needle.  — The  Times  corre. 
spondent  at  Alexandria  says, — “Mr.  Waynman 
Dixon,  the  engineer  who  ia  conduoting  the  re- 
moval  of  the  English  obelisk,  a gentleman  known 
in  archceological  circles  for  his  interesting  dis- 
coveries  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  has  found  a 
curious  inscription  at  the  base  of  the  sister 
obelisk  known  as  Cleopatra’s  Needle.  It  stands 
on  a huge  square  block  of  granite,  but  originally 
was  supported  by  four  bronze  crabs,  one  at  each 
corner.  Three  of  the  crabs  are  gone,  but  on  the 
fourth,  which  still  remains,  Mr.  Dixon  has  fonnd 
an  inscription  duplicated  in  Greek  and  Latin,  to 
the  effect  that  the  obelisk  was  placed  in  its  pre- 
sent position  in  the  eighth  year  of  Augustas 
Cmsar,  when  Barhams  was  Prefect,  and  Pontius, 
the  arohiteot,  raised  the  stone.  This  pnts  tlie 
date  of  erection  of  our  obelisk  about  B.C.  19, 
some  fifteen  hundred  years  after  the  stone  was 
oat  and  carried  up  the  river  past  Thebes,  in  the 
days  of  Tbothmes  III.” 

Uuliealtliy  Dwellings  in  Lambeth.  — At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Vestry,  the 
Sewer  and  Sanitary  Committee  reported  that 
the  Medical  Officer  had  revisited  the  blocks  of 
dwellings  he  last  year  selected  for  demolition 
under  the  Artisans’  and  Labourers’ Dwellings  Act, 
and  the  resnlb  of  a house.to.honse  inspection  was 
that  the  following  places  were  found  unfit  for 
human  habitation  : — Salntation-placo,  Windmill- 
row,  Great  and  Little  Windmill  streets,  and 
Broad-street,  inoluding  a large  number  of  courts. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  report  be  forwarded  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

The  Proposed  India  Musetim. — TheLondon 
correspondent  of  the  Liverpool  Journal,  who 
appears  to  be  usually  well-informed,  writes  : — 

“ Lovers  of  architecture  are  already  beginning 
to  be  anxions  about  the  proposed  India  Museum. 

It  is,  I believe,  now  definitely  to  be  raised  on  the 
Victoria  Embankment,  and,  I bear,  is  to  be  in 
the  Falladian  style.  Will  it  be  an  ornament  to 
the  Embankment,  I wonder — and  I fear  ? The 
Ceylon  Legislative  Conocil  has  voted  15,0001. 
towards  the  expenses.” 


Cannon-street  and  Charing-cross  Foot 
Bridges. — Mr.  J.  Willing  writes  Having 
become  the  lessee  of  the  tolls  of  several  of  the 
bridges,  and  amongst  them  the  foot-bridge  over 
tbe  Thames  at  Cannou-street  Station,  I have, 
since  the  12th  inst.,  thrown  it  open  to  the  public, 
thus  giving  tbe  free  use  of  the  shortest  route 
between  the  Surrey  side  and  the  main  thorough- 
fares of  the  City,  which,  I trust,  will  afford  some 
relief  to  the  foot  traffic  over  London  Bridge.  I 
taka  the  opportunity  of  notifying  with  regard  to 
Hnngerford  Bridge  that  an  entrance  is  now 
being  made  from  the  Embankment,  and  within 
a few  days  that  will  be  open,  and  give  the  nearest 
and  most  direct  way  from  Charing-oroas  to  the 
Surrey  side.”  Mr.  Willing  ia  to  be  commended 
for  his  enterprise,  but  we  hope  he  will  nob  seek 
to  recoup  himself  for  the  abolition  of  the  tolls  by 
further  disfiguring  the  already  too-ugly  bridges 
in  question  with  the  glaring  “posters”  with 
which  he  “doth  give  us  bold  advertisement”  on 
the  London  hoardiugs. 

Election  of  Borough  Engineer,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. — At  a meeting  of  tbe  Town 
Council  on  the  18bb  inst.,  the  town  clerk  submitted 
the  names  of  the  following  six  selected  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  borough  engineer : — Ernest 
Benedict  (38  years  of  age),  London ; Alfred  M, 
Fowler  (40),  borough  engineer  of  Salford; 
Arthur  Jacob  (45),  engiueer  to  the  Barrow-in- 
Furness  corporation;  H.  U.  MoKie  (54),  city 
surveyor,  Carlisle;  J.  P.  Spencer,  borough  engi- 
neer  of  Tynemouth ; B.  P«  Stockman,  London, 
in  private  practice.  A letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
MoKie,  withdrawing  his  candidature.  The  voting 
was  then  taken  as  follows  : — For  Mr.  Fowler,  29 ; 
for  Mr.  Benedict,  9;  for  Mr.  Spencer,  4;  for 
Mr.  Jacob,  1.  A resolution  was  passed  declaring 
Mr.  Fowler  elected,  the  engagement  to  be  ter- 
minated by  a six  months’  notice  from  either 
side. 

London  Bridge. — At  a special  meeting  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Council  on  the  18th  inst., 
Mr.  MoGeorge,  as  chairman  of  the  Bridge-house 
Estates  Committee,  proposed  the  adoption  of  a 
report  upon  the  opinions  of  the  law  officers, 
recommending  that  tbe  committee  should  be 
authorised  to  take  tbe  necessary  steps  to  obtain 
Parliamentary  powers  for  raising  npon  the  credit 
of  the  Bridge-honse  Estates  the  reqnisite  funds 
for  increasing  the  width  of  London  Bridge, 
Several  members  expressed  a strong  opinion  that 
the  pressure  of  traffic  was  felt  more  in  the 
approaches  than  on  the  bridge  itself,  and  that 
the  projected  improvement  would  not  remedy 
this  evil ; but  ultimately  the  report  was  adopted. 

Steam  Tramways  ia  Dublin. — In  Dublin, 
on  the  25tbinst.,  the  first  public  trial  of  Hughes’s 
steam  tramway  engine  was  made  in  connexion 
with  vehicles  of  tbe  Dublin  Tramway  Company. 
The  new  locomotive  presents  the  appearance  of 
a miniature  tram-oar,  fitted  with  curtained  plate- 
glass  windows,  and  a small  funnel  rising  about 
9 in.  above  the  roof.  The  carriage  and  engine 
weigh  4^  tons.  The  engine  is  ten-horse  power, 
and  drew  sixty-five  persons  with  the  greatest  of 
ease  at  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  an  hoar-  It 
was  brought  to  a standstill  within  its  own 
length.  Messrs.  Abbott  & Duncan,  the  pro. 
prietors,  have  resolved  to  go  to  Parliament 
for  a Bill  to  legalise  the  use  of  steam  power 
between  Blaokrook  and  Dublin. 

Surplus  Fuuds,  Exhibition  of  1851.  — On 
tbe  20&b  inst.,  a deputation  representing  great 
provincial  centres  waited  npon  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  at  Marlborongh  House,  to  urge  upon  his 
Royal  Highness,  as  President  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  that  tha 
Burplns  funds  at  disposal  of  the  Commissioners 
should  be  applied  in  the  promotion  of  science 
and  art  in  the  country  at  large,  as  well  as  in  the 
metropolis,  by  tbe  establishment  and  supply  of 
museums.  His  Royal  Highness,  with  whom  was 
Lord  Granville,  promised  that  tbe  best  con- 
sideration of  tbe  Commissioners  should  be  givea 
to  the  views  of  the  deputation. 

The  Soldiers  and  Sailors’  Memoidal, 
Boston,  U.S. A.  — Two  large  bronze  figures, 
representing  Peace  and  History,  have  just  been 
shipped,  by  the  steam-ship  Batavia,  for  Boston. 
They  were  modelled  by  Mr,  Martin  Milmore,  at 
his  studio  in  Rome,  and  cast  by  Messrs.  Cox  & 
Sons,  at  their  bronze  foundry,  Thames  Ditton, 
These  complete  the  above  important  memorial  of 
the  war  between  the  North  and  Sooth,  Th& 
monument,  which  consists  of  a large  colnmn, 
ornamented  with  nine  figures,  trophies,  wreaths, 
and  several  bas-reliefs,  all  in  bronze,  is  to  be  nu- 
veiled  in  September  next. 
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For  the  erection  of  workshops,  club,  and  iastitute,  with 
dwelliDg.hoase  attsched,  St.  Ester's.  Vauxhall,  for  the 
Rector  and  Baildiog  Committee.  Mr.  E.  R.  Blatchley, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard  : — 

lostitote.  Dwelling. 

Moy  £2,200  £l,-i50 

Josolrne  2,037  1,203 

Colls  & Sons 1,987  1,277 

Stimpson  & Co 1,988  1,270 

Downs  1,890  1,350 


CHAUGES  FOB 

ANTED"  ADVEETISBMEN 


Home  Hospitals  for  the  V/ell-to-Do. — Last 
week  a meeting  of  the  committee  recently  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  scheme  for  the  promotion 
of  Home  Hospitals  for  the  Well-to-Do  was  held 
in  the  Venetian  Parlctir  of  the  itansion-house, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Nerthnm- 
herland.  It  was  resoved  to  establish  an  associa- 
tion to  provide  homes,  which  should  be  self- 
supporting,  for  the  treatment  and  core  of  disease, 
as  in  hospitals,  by  skilled  nursing,  rest,  and  regu- 
lated diet,  under  proper  sanitary  and  hygienic 
conditions,  with  the  comforts  of  home,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  classes  when  attacked  by  illness, 
who  could  afford  to  pay  in  various  degree  for  such 
advantages.  For  that  purpose  the  committee 
decided  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  public  for 
funds — say  20,000i., — to  enable  them  to  open 
one  or  more  homes  fitted  with  every  comfort  and 
requirement  which  soienoe  and  forethought  could 
suggest. 

Disinfection  and  Sanitation. — We  have 
had  our  attention  called  to  the  patent  appliances 
of  the  Disinfection  and  Sanitary  Works  Com- 
pany, Limited,  and  their  mode  appears  so  simple 
and  efficacious  for  preventing  the  escape  of 
sewer  and  other  noxious  gases  into  house?,  and 
securing  immunity  from  the  foul  odours  arising 
from  drains  and  water-closets,  that  persons  who 
study  their  health,  and  have  a regard  for  house- 
hold comfort,  would  do  well  to  call  at  the  office 
of  the  company  (Queen  Victoria-street),  simply 
to  see  their  “automatio  disinfector"  in  opera- 
tion.  As  an  efficient  and  practical  method  of 
purifying  and  disiofecting  the  atmosphere  of 
private  houses,  it  seems  to  us  well  deserving  of 
attention. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

six  Unn  (»bont  flit;  words)  or  ender As.  Sd. 

Btkch  oddltioaiJ  line  (about  teu  words) Oe.  Sd. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

WUB  Lines  (about  THIHTT  words)  or  under  . . Ss.  «d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  teu  words) Os.  Sd. 

PBE-PAYMENT  13  ABSOLUTELY  NKCESBABT. 
*•*  PosUgs  Stamps  must  not  be  sent. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“ THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office,  to  real, 
in  anr  port  ol  the  United  Kinedom  at  the  rate  ol  per  an 
Pdj/able  in  Advance. 

All  remittances  snouid  be  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  thePosl-* 
King-street,  Coreut-gardem  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  PODRDBIfj 
ol  16.  Catberine-Btreet,  \V.(T 


For  rebuilding  the  Boys’  RoFuge,  Gr*ftt  Que®n-strect, 
Lincoln’s  Inn-lields,  for  the  committee.  Messrs.  E.  Uaber- 
shon  & Brock,  architects: — 


Browue  Robins 
Julian  & Co 


M'Lachlan 

Bowman 

Mattoct  Brothers 


Adveiiisements  cannot  be  received /or  t?ie  eur. 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  r 
on  THURSDAY. 


Haynes  

HewmsD  & Maun. 


For  restoring  warehouses  for  Messrs.  Jones  Brothers, 
Slate  Merehsnis,  City  Basin.  Mr.  Owen  Lewis,  architect. 
Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Bullock  £375  0 0 

Roberts  & Co 938  0 0 

Grove 797  0 0 

Bowden ..  785  0 0 

Ssbey  & Sou 700  0 0 

Blaudtord  & Co 760  0 0 


Bath.  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limitet 
Quanymen  and  Stone  Merchsmta. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depf; 


also  coat  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Ooraham,  Wilts.  [Ad' 


For  fifteen  pairs  villa  residences  at  Sutton,  for  Mr.  C. 
Argles.  Messrs.  Raggett.  WilJisms,  & Beadou,  architects. 
Quantities  prepared  by  Mr.  Alfred  Boxall : — 

Priddle £27,500  0 0 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

[.  STODART  & 0 0. 

Office: 

No.  90.  Oannon.Btreet,  E.O.  fADvr.! 


Harman. 


Jarvis 

Cowiand  Brothei 


For  sundry  repairs  to  St.  Mam’s  Church,  Myddelton* 
luare 

Browne  i Robinson £397  0 0 

Cowland  Brothers  37J  0 0 


The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Aspha 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Ponlt 
E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  da 
courses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  o 
sheds  and  milk-rooma,  granaries,  tun-roo: 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  [Advt.] 
Whicland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— Th 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  i 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available 
immediate  de’ivery. — For  farther  partiouh 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  C 
mutthenshire. — [Advt. 


For  erection  of  S^  Peter’s  vicarage,  SilFron-hill. 
G.  Lansdown,  architect:— 

Wagstnff £3,201  0 0 

Bird 3,119  0 o 

Cuwlaad  Brothers  3,0-17  0 0 


For  paving  the  footways  of  the  Albion-gardens,  ECammer- 
smitb,  for  the  Fulham  Board  of  Works  : — 

Vet  do  Travers £167  0 0 

Socidtd  Franfaise  des  Asphaltes...  120  0 0 
Brunswick  Rock  Asphalt  Co. 

(accepted) lOJ  0 0 


For  clfaning  and  painting  works  at  Christ's  Hospital, 
■ Newgate-street.  Mr.  Thomas  Renton,  architect 


Shaw  , 

ilorby „ „ 

Hayward  i Son  700  0 0 

Patman  Fotheringham 685  0 0 

Pitman  & Cuthberts  in  (accepted)  610  0 0 


For  alterations,  177,  Esst  India. 
Messrs.  A.  & C,  Harston,  architects 

Johnson 

Sheffield  (accepted)  


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Glouces 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  and  PLi 
SLATE  CHIMNEY-PIECES.  URINALS, 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  fi 
Quarries,  to  any  station  in  the  Kingdi 
Prices  and  terms  on  application,  [Advt.] 


For  bouse  and  offices  at  Kingston-hill,  for  Dr.  Kane. 
Mr.  Henry  Macaulay,  architect.  Quantiiiee  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Boxdll; — 

Wells  £2.5-56  0 0 


For  alterations,  175,  East  lodis-road,  for  Mi 
lan.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  arebiCeots 

Wood  & Sleap  (accepted) £165  0 


Oldridgo 


Todd  & Saunders, 


MICHELMORE  & REA 


Lane  (accepted) 


For  enlargement  of  boiler-house,  Stepuey  Union  Work- 
house,  Bromley.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Uaraton,  architects 

Seward  iJial  0 0 

Heisor 165  0 0 

Le  Frere  (cot  in  attendance)  118  0 0 


For  erection  of  club  building,  Nortbumberland-'c 
North  Shields.  Mr.  H.  Miller,  architect : — 

Chapman  Jt  Sons £3,206  0 0 

Shoiton  2,698  8 4 

Sopwith  4 Kent  2,5-19  16  0 

Miller 2,425  15  0 

2,395  0 0 


CHARLES  0 C 0 L L 1 eI 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HING 
^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOL 

ami  IMPBOVED  OATH  FITTINOB  of  every  Deecriptt 

36a,  borough  ROi 
LONDON,  S.1 


For  building  new  coach-house  e 
Park-road,  Statn/ord-hiil,  for  Mi 
Eve,  architect  : — 

Crsbb  

Salt 

Herne 

High  iS  Co.  (accepted)  


id  stables  in  Amhurst 
11.  Ellis.  Mr.  Wm. 


Bolton  (accepted) 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  21,  Wobum-square,  for 
the  Misses  Thomson.  Messrs.  Tarring  & IVilkinson, 
architects  : — 

Henson  £.326  0 0 

Phillips  & Son  (accepted) 3'jl  7 3 

_ _ Heeoratlon. 

231  0 0 


With  Illustrations,  DemySvo.  cloth.  Is. 
Ready  This  Day, 

pONCRETE  ; its  USE  in  BUILDING 

^ FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 


For  the  erection  of  stabling  and  coach-houses  at  Central- 
hill,  Norwood,  for  Mr.  T.  J.  White.  Messrs.  Selby 
Rogers,  architects : — 

Hitchcock  (accepted) £709  0 0 


Phillips  St  Son 


For  Bddiii 
Palace  Gsrdt 


For  stabling  at  Leighani  Court-road,  Streatliam. 
Henry  Hall,  architect.  Quautities  by  Messrs.  Selby  4 
Rogers  : — 

Walker  £676  0 0 


Lister 


Smith 


For  erection  of  house  at  Ascot,  for  Mr.  Bowen  Mi 
Mr.  R.  Adolphus  Came,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 


Mason . 


F.ans  without  instruments 

LKXrS'S  SECTION  PAt’EKS  are  ruled  in  every  subdivial 
ui  inch,  10  that  Ibe  llBea  do  not  ahow  ohjectionahly  tbroU{ 
work.  Flam  or  deaisui  may  Ihoa  be  diawu  to  any  scale  ail 
S;re<re‘<t  accuracy.  Samiilc  ibett  on  receipt  ot  five  alAiii|>a. 
POUBTU  THB  PBICE  OP  ANY  OTHKK.  Ptico  Llau  gra 
LBTXa,  SON.  A CO.  (UmiUd),  King  Willlam-atrvat.  E 0. 


M'Lachlan 


.Simpson 


Hitchcock  (accepted) . 


•hillipson 


Pitber  .. 
Kearley 


For  completion  of  St.  Mark's  Tower,  Dalston.  Mr.  J.  L. 
Blackburn,  architect:— 

Stamp  & Bowtle  £2,917  0 0 

Boyce  2,541  0 0 

Forrest  2,456  0 0 

Winship  2,255  (i  0 


Yardley 


Now  ready,  8vo.  price  redooed  lo  3i  post-free. 

TMPROVED  SYSTEM  of  BO 

A KEEPING.  Specially  adapted  for  BuiJdara  and  Coni 
Hy  the  Gamer  of  the  Biikbeck  Prize.  TbU  ayttrm  aecurea  < 
by  aimplicity  of  armoKement,  and  comalne  wUbiu  lleelf 
agaiuat  errore.— London  : HBKRYU,  BEVgS,  iff,  Lambeth-ro 


For  the  erection  of  additional  wing  at’  the  Cavendish 
College,  Cam'ridge,  for  tbe  College  Association,  Messrs. 
John  Giles  & Gough,  architects 

Bell  4 Son £9,151  0 0 

Hook  4 Oldrey 8,781  0 0 

Bayes  Bros.  4 Allen  8,7-55  0 0 

Lovatt 8,3}5  0 0 

Pattiuson  Brothers 8,180  0 0 


Cook. 


J^AXTON’S  TABLES. 

BRICKLAYERS'  TABLES;  containing  twenty-two  Table*,! 
nearly  3l>,000  Ualculalionafor  tbauae  of  Builder*  and  Couiractuil 
By  HENKT  LAXT().*r,  C-E.  F.L.3.  P.R.B.3.  Prl.»  5a.  ' 

EXCAVATORS'  TABLES,— Earth,  Laud,  Water,  and  Oaa 
tainlu^  Hfly-lbree  Tablea,  with  nearly  246d0  Calculatb^ua.l 
HENRY  L.AXroS.  C.K.  4c.  Trice 
TABLES  fur  WORKMEN'S  WAGES  : containing  upwarl 
7,000  Caleulationa,  carefully  correctol  and  ilinply  armnyed  fil 
use  ot  Mecbanlc*,  X^abourera,  and  C-thera,  By  HENRY  LAX) 
C.E.  Ac.  In  wrapper,  la. ; cloth,  Si.  6d. 

London : | 

BEME03E  & SONS,  10,  Paternoafcer-buildij 


For  erectic 
not  supplied 


premises  at  Croydon, 


Quantities 


tidge  (accepted). 


Sharman 


For  the  erection  of  house,  St.  Lawrence,  for  Mr.  Sp: 
Mr.  W.  8.  Barwiek,  architect ; — 

Bort £399  lo  o 

Uuckett 3ys  0 0 


For  Mr.  Budd'a  shop  at  W.althamstow  for  “ Mitchell, 
3,300?.,"  read  Otbbon  4 Mitchell,  3,300/. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


Mitchell 
Nenby  , 


J.  B.-R.  P.-C.  iSone.-C.  I.-C.  W,  H.-J.  p.— w.- 
r.  C.  H.-B,  4 Co  -J,  G.— C.  J.— A.  B.— U.  M.— S,  3 R. 
K R.  B.-C.— B 4 W,  B.— F.  M.  N.  (too  Ule). 

We  are  ouaipelled  to  dacliaa  pointing  out  hooka  i 
addroaaea. 

Ail  atatemonU  of  facta,  llati  ot  tendert,  4c.  moat  be  a< 
ly  tbe  name  aiul  addreaa  ol  the  lender,  not  neoe 
oubiicatiom 

Noxt — The  reeponalblUty  of  algned  artlclee,  and  pat 
public  lueeum;*.  reita,  of  cuutse,  with  the  authors. 


OYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS.—! 

1 EXHIBITION  will  CLOSE  On  MONDAY,  AUGL'S ) 
k Holiday).  Adraiaaion  (from  8 tilt  6'3U',  la,  ; Catalogne) 

imroence  on  MON; 
Catalogue.  &J.  Oa.| 

FEED-  A.  EiTON,  Secieli 


For  the  erection  of  four  cotti 
Strood,  City  of  Rochester.  Mr. 
tect : — 


lajes  flt  Bryanfs-plaee, 
. J.  H.  Andrews,  archi- 


The  EVENING  EXHIBITION,  wi 
JULY  3Ulh.  Admiaaiuu,  from  Still  II, 
HuhLsy.th  Adtulailon,  dayandeveiii 


(secepted) 


Vou  XXXV.  No.  1800. 


BAtoaDAT,  Aoac  t 4,  1877. 
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The  Collefje  of  Indian  Engineers. 

AST  year  about  this 
time  we  gave  a 
somewhat  long 
aocoont  of  the 
Royal  Indian  Engi- 
neering College  at 
Coopers  Hill  ; we 
explained  the 
necessity  of  its 
existence,  con. 
gratnlated  the 
Government  upon 
its  institation,  and 
enlarged  npon 
points  connected 
with  itwhiob,  inoor 
opinion,  augnred 
well  for  its  Boccesa 
as  a preliminary 
training  school  of  future 
builders  throughout 
ludia.  As  we  then  said, 
a stiff  competitive  exami- 
nation  has  to  be  passed 
by  every  youth  desirons 
of  entering  the  College,- 
an  examination  conducted 
by  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners,  and  com.  j 
prising  exercises  in ' 
ihiglish  composition,  in  history  and  literatorei  I 
n arithmetic  and  mensuration,  in  Euclid,  algebra,  j 
ind  trigonometry,  in  statics  and  dynamics,  in 
lore  mathematics,  in  mixed  mathematics,  in  Latin  | 
md  Greek,  in  French  and  German,  in  chemistry,  ' 
Q heat  and  light,  in  electricity  and  magnetism,  ^ 
!n  geology  and  physical  geography,  in  freehand  ! 
Irawiog,  and  in  geometrical  drawing.  The  luckier  ! 
70uthB,  by  no  means  prodigies  of  intellectual  J 
power,  who  are  soientifioally  orammed  by  pro- 
fessional experts  with  the  answers  likely  to  torn 
Dut  successful  to  the  probable  questions  of  the 
ssaminers,  then  submit  to  a course  of  study  at' 
Coopers  Hill,  and — three  years  after  passing  the  ' 
preliminary  Civil  Service  examination, — are  on 
their  way  to  India,  nine-tenths  of  them  as 
Assistant  Engineers  (second  grade),  with  a 
salary  of  4201.  per  annum,  and  one-tenth  as 
Assistant  Engineers  (third  grade),  with  a salary 
of  3001.  per  annum.  Now  in  these  days  an 
income  of  4001.  in  Calcutta  goes  much  further 
than  one  of  2001.  in  London,  and  an  income  of 
3001.  in  the  Mofussil  is  certainly  better  than  one 
of  2001.  in  an  Eoglish  county  town. 

Every  year  a public  day  is  celebrated  at  the 
College, and  last  Friday, the  27tb  ulb.,  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  distributed  the  usual  prizes,  and 
made  the  customary  speech  after  the  president. 
Colonel  Chesney,  R.E.,  had  delivered  hie  annual 
report.  The  Indian  Secretary  of  State  was  in 
the  best  spirits  and  temper  ; and  as  he  bed  to 
announce  nupleasant  facts, — that  the  number  of 
students  must  be  redoced,  and  that  a famine  in 
the  south  of  India  was  imminent, — he  probably 


preferred  to  look  at  everything  connected  with 
the  College  and  the  future  officials  of  the  Publio 
Works  Department  in  the  rosy  tints  in  which 
Colonel  Chesney  paints  hia  pictures,  and  the  out- 
side  examiners  write  their  reports.  He  even 
announced  that  the  Government  is  so  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  six  years  at  the  Indian 
Eugineoring  College  that  at  no  distant  date  a 
similar  establishment  will  be  founded  for  the 
training  of  recruits  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
Lord  Salisbury  mentioned  the  principal  advan- 
tage of  such  home  colleges  : in  them  young  men 
who  in  after  years  will  be  called  upon  to  co- 
operate  with,  rule  over,  or  obey  each  other  in 
the  administration  of  an  nnwieldy  empire  are 
brought  up  together ; some  oontraot  early 
friendships,  all  get  to  know  each  other,  and  all  are 
inevitably  seized  with  that  spirit  of  association 
which  is  the  foundation  of  good  government. 

Although  Lord  Salisbury  did  not  say  so,  there 
is  a little  humbug  in  every  new  and  successful 
thing;  and  there  is  the  inevitable  quantum  of 
humbug  in  the  competitive  examinations  both  of 


who  have  avoided  almost  everything  that  he 
will  surely  and  immediately  require.  Means  of 
knowing  what  the  annual  examiuers  in  engineer, 
ing  and  architecture  think  of  the  proficiency,— 
nob  of  a few, — but  of  the  general  body  o? 
students,  are  abundant ; we  have  even  received 
communications  from  passed  students  of  the 
college,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  these  young  men  whom  the  State 
sends  with  a free  passage  to  India  are  not  worth, 
as  engineers  or  arebiteots,  the  salary  which  it  is 
agreed  to  pay  them.  Of  course, — for  did  not 
Vitruvius  quote  the  Grecian  precedent  P — an 
engineer  or  an  architect  ought  to  know  every, 
thing  it  is  possible  to  know,  but  the  rudiments 
of  that  everything  cannot  be  acquired  in  twenty- 
three  months.  We  therefore  nrge,  if,  as  ia  not 
unlikely,  a reduction  of  the  College  staff  is 
imminent,  that  the  eduoational  forces  should  be 
concentrated  upon  construction,  both  engineer- 
ing and  architeotural,  npon  surveying  both  of 
buildings  and  land,— upon,  in  fine,  those  practical 
details  which  in  England  are  divided  between 


the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  and  of  the  j surveyors,  architects,  and  engineers,  bub  which 
College  of  Indian  Engineers.  The  object  of  the  ; in  India  are  combined  in  one  individual, 
former  is  to  pass  as  many  candidates  as  the  | *' Mathematics’'  and  “Applied  mathematica" 
State  requires;  the  object  of  the  latter  is  to  pass  [ are  admirable  as  mental  exercise;  but  baa  nob 
all  the  oandidatea  if  it  can  only  be  decently  ; that  exercise  been  accomplished  by  the  pre- 
done.  Three  examinations  which  are  held  at  the  ' liminary  Civil  Service  examination  which  every 
the  College  complete  a student’s  course, — one ' student  passes  before  admittance  to  Coopers 
at  the  end  of  the  first,  another  of  the  second,  I Hill  ? The  glowing  report  of  the  examiner  in 
year,  and  then  the  final  examination  after ' mathematios, — bis  reports  grow  in  glowing 
he  has  passed  the  required  time  in  the  office  effects, — prove  that  too  much  time,  comparatively 
or  workshop  of  a civil  or  a mechanical  engineer  considered,  is  devoted  to  that  study,  for  none  of 
engaged  in  professional  practice.  This  un-  the  other  reports  seem  ever  to  approach  his  in 
doubtedly  sounds  very  well,  but  really  the  two  absolute  intensity  of  satisfaction, 
years’  study  at  the  College  is  in  all  only  ! The  announcement  by  Colonel  Chesney,  of 
eighteen  months,  and  the  “praotioal  course”  the  nature  of  some  of  the  reports  received  by 
supposed  to  bo  passed  in  a working  office,  and  him  from  professional  gentlemen,  with  whom 
to  endure  a whole  year,  is  not  more  than  four  of  the  students  had  been  placed  during  their 
a five  months’  ordeal.  What  with  the  exami-  final  “ year  ” of  training,  assists  the  impression 
nations,  the  boating,  crioketing,  volunteering,  we  have  formed  that  the  College  of  Indian 
billiards,  and  a boat  of  extra  things  which  Engineers,  admirable  in  principle  and  object,  is 
we  admit  ought  to  be  part  of  a gentleman’s  j attempting  too  muoh;  and,  obviously,  that  it  is 
eduoatioD,  not  very  much  time  is  left  in  the  nine  j wasting  its  great  advantages  and  powers. 


monebs  for  hard  and  continued  study.  We 
were  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  hear  that  the 
examiner  in  geology  was  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  answers  made  by  some  of  the  students 
to  the  paper  he  set  them  ; hut  we  are  surprised 
to  know  that  Lord  Salisbury  should  thiuk  the 
students  have  time  to  take  up  a collateral  study, 
— that  they  must  tackle  mineralogy  if  they  are 
ever  to  complete  his  lordship’s  satisfaction,  and 
render  themselves  perfect  as  Indian  engineers. 
We  should  have  been  better  pleased  to  hear 
a suggestion  that  no  student  be  gazetted  to  even 
3001.  per  annum  unless  he  can  draw  as  well  as  a 
London  architect’s  ” improver,”  who  is  glad  to' 
receive  even  IZ.  per  week;  we  should  have  been 
muoh  better  pleased  to  hear  his  lordship  remind 
the  staff  of  the  College  that  the  Department  of 
Indian  Public  Works  wants  men  who  have  had 
a three  years’  training  in  the  science  and  art  of 
engineering,  and  in  the  rudiments  of  architec- 
tnre, — not  youthful  dilettanti  who  have  learnt 
many  things  that  an  engineer  mey  want,  and 


‘ The 

first  thing  I do,”  said  a civil  engineer  to  ns, 
“ when  a student  of  Coopers  Hill  ia  sent  to  me, 
ia  to  make  him  forget  all  that  ha  has  learnt  at 
the  College."  Allowing  the  usual  grain  of  pro- 
feasional  jealousy,  much  may  be  read  between 
the  lines  of  that  speech,  especially  when  we 
remember  the  opportunities  which  abound  under 
that  civil  engineer’s  direction,  and  which  are 
offered  to  a student,  to  learn  the  rudiments  of 
practical  engineering.  As  for  our  own  branch  of 
the  Indian  Engineer's  duties,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  the  study  of  architecture  is  treated 
at  Coopers  Hill  with  suicidal  indifference.  We 
do  not  wish  to  engage  these  budding  engineers 
in  the  battles  of  style  or  even  in  the  details  of 
the  “ five  orders  ” ; bub  we  do  wish  to  see  all  and 
every  one  there  expert  in  the  principle  of  planning, 
—in  the  technical  method  of  delineating  doors 
windows,  stairs,  floors,  roofs,  &c.,  upon  paper, 
even  to  a small  scale, — before  they  are  launched 
into  practice  and  set  to  design  the  details  of 
bridges  and  buiidirgs  away  from  all  drawings 
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booba,  and  teohnical  exanDple  or  assietance.  We 
make  these  remarks  in  no  spirit  of  opposition, 
and  refer  onr  readers  to  the  account  we  gave 
last  year  for  our  jadgraent  of  what  the  College 
is  iotended  to  be  and  to  do.  We  simply  warn 
the  anfhorities  that  tte  opinions  of  outsiders, 
who  believe  in  the  ntiliiy  of  the  institntion,  are 
not  so  roee-colonred  or  tavoarable  as  the  general 
anrnal  j ubilation  woold  lead  people  to  suppose. 
A little  less  pretentiousness  of  display,  and  a 
little  more  devotion  to  the  particular  object  for 
which  the  College  was  founded,  may  be  proBtably 
advocated  by  the  powers  that  be.  We  repeat 
that  in  different  parts  of  England  and  Scotland 
there  are  trained  architectural  assistants,  whose 
stipends  vary  from  1501.  to  2001.  per  annum,  and 
who  design  and  superintend  buildings  admirably 
well  in  the  name  of  their  employers.  They  have 
had,  of  co^^^e,  many  years  of  practice  and  ex- 
perience. The  knowledge  of  this  fact  makes  ns 
doubt  if  the  Government  are  aware  bow  long  a 
time  it  takes  to  make  even  a London  architec- 
tural assistant,  and  how  little  often  be  can  earn 
when  he  is  made.  But,  by  the  outlay  of  a few 
hundred  pounds,  a young  gentleman  of  mediocre 
ability  may  now  secure  a oertaiu  and  increasing 
income  in  India,  with  the  additional  advantagi 
of  receiving,  as  a privileged  “ engineer,”  more 
than  enough  to  live  on  while  he  is  attempting  to 
learn  his  profession  fhere. 

The  tearful  pathos  which  marked  the  closing 
sentences  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  speech  prepared 
the  visitors  less  for  a tight  of  the  stadents’ 
drawirgs  than  for  admittance  to  their  hall.  A 
distjuisition  upon  the  horrors  of  famine,  and  de- 
livered after  midday,  was  suggestive  of  appetite. 
Not  a long  time  elapsed  between  the  close  of  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  remarks  and  the  luucbeou, 
which  was  to  most  of  the  guests  a disagreeable 
scramble.  It  is  of  course  hardly  gracious  to  look 
a gift-horse  in  the  mouth ; but  really  a public 
entertainment  provided  out  of  the  revenues 
of  India  ought  not  to  take  the  character  of 
snbscription  ordinary.  The  guests  got  seats 
when  and  where  they  conld;  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen were  absolutely  jammed  together  upon 
the  narrowest  of  chairs  wedged  in  beneath 
the  tables.  There  was  little  if  any  respect 
for  persons;  Sir  Henry  Norman,  Mr.  Leonard, 
and  others  of  equal  note,  were  left  to  find 
the  best  places  they  could,  and  many  dis- 
tinguished people  were  elbowed  in  the  general 
squeeze.  The  waiters  were  helpless,  the  salads 
were  old  and  not  dressed,  and  the  wine  had  to 
be  asked  for.  The  custom  in  India  to  leave  all 
the  details  of  table  and  bed  accommodation  to 
the  care  of  several  servants  acting  under  the 
orders  of  a butler  is  generally  successful,  and, 
though  expensive,  is  habitually  followed  ; bnt  in 
Bnglaud  the  eye  of  the  master  is  indispensable. 
The  rough-and-ready  manners  of  the  bungalow 
among  hosts  and  guests,  all  intimate  with  each 
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which  Russia  conld  look  upon  Europe,”  so  that 
the  educated  classes  of  the  nation  are  now  fully 
abreast  of  the  times,  this  is  certainly  not  trne 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  who  probably 
know  almost  as  little  about  Western  Europe,  and 
its  social  and  political  ideas,  as  Western  Europe 
knows  about  them.  Mr.  Wallace’s  book  is  hardly 
likely  to  penetrate  at  present  to  the  notice  of 
many  of  those  of  whom  it  principally  treats, 
and  show  them  to  themselves  ns  others  see 
them,  but  it  is  certain  to  have  been  or  to  be 
read  by  educated  Russians,  and  no  one  in  England 
who  has  any  interest,  theoretic  or  practical,  in 
progress  in  ” foreign  parts,”  can  afford  to  over- 
look it. 

Mr.  Wallace’s  book  * differs  greatly  from 
a large  number  of  books  of  its  class,  more  or  less 
interesting  in  their  way,  in  that  it  is  not  the  mere 
record  of  observations  taken  during  a few  months’ 
residence  or  a tour  in  a country,— observations 
which  are  so  often  unavoidably  superficial  or 
misleadiug.  In  this  case  the  author  has  resided 
for  six  years  in  the  country  of  which  he  writes, 
moving  from  place  to  place,  and  visiting  districts 
of  special  interest  with  a special  object,  and 
taking  means  to  procure  reliable  information. 
And  to  this  thoroughness  of  investigation  is 
added  a breadth  of  view  which  seems  always  to 
deal  with  each  isolated  experience  in  relation  to 
the  whole  subject  of  the  present  state  and  future 
prospects  of  the  country,  and  of  its  position  in 
regard  to  European  progress  generally,  and 
which  renders  the  book  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  suggestive  of  the  publications  of  the  day, 
besides  forming  an  historical  record  of  more  than 
temporary  interest. 

It  happens  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
Mr.  Wallace’s  investigations  touch  upon,  even 
when  not  directly  dealing  with,  subjects  which 
come  within  the  special  interests  of  ourselves 
and  our  readers,  and  which  we  need  make  no 
excuse  for  considering  q little  more  in  detail. 
Little  space,  comparatively,  is  expended  upon 
the  great  cities  which  are  known  to  most  English 
travellers : the  object  being  rather  to  give  in. 
formation  as  to  tbe  state  of  the  country  at  large, 
and  especially  of  portions  of  it  which  are  usually 
nnviaited  by  and  little  known  to  other  Europeans. 
And  in  the  first  place  we  may  refer  to  the  two 
exceedingly  nseful  maps,  one  prefixed  to  each 
volnme,  the  first  showing  areas  of  comparative 
density  of  p'^pulation,  and  the  second  “zones  of 
vegetation,"  as  the  author  entitles  it,  though  we 
might  perhaps  rather  term  it  “ zones  of  agricnl. 
toral  conditiorir’*  Tha  fam  i 


The  two  maps  are  of  identical 
size  and  scale,  so  that  one  can  be  at  once  applied 
to  the  other.  The  first  map  is  distinguished  by 
colouring  into  regions  containing  a population  of 
above  fifty  inhabitants  to  the  square  verst, f 
diminishing  in  gradations  to  “40  to  50”  to  the 
same  area,  “ 30  to  40,”  and  so  on  down  to  2^  to 
the  square  verst,  tbe  proportion  below  that  beine 
” 


-11  tj  • ; ‘-‘JO  {^jupuruuu  oeiowcnac  oeing 

blank,  as  practically  nninhabited,  tbe  ap- 
society.  i be  gentle  gift  of  courtesy,  both  in  the  I pro.ximate  population  of  the  towns  being  also 
reception  and  en  tertiiin  m am  i.  ...  .. 


reception  and  entertainment  of  speoially-invited 
guests,  who,  at  seme  trouble  and  expense  to 
themselves,  are  carried  to  Egham  by  “ special 
train,”  would  soften  the  criticism  and  smooth  the 


distinguished  on  a simple  system  of  indication. 
We  thus  see  at  a glance  that  the  most  thickly- 
populated  portion  of  tbe  country  is  in  a central 

, ,^0|band  extending  in  a generally  north-easterly 

leelingB  of  many  who,  last  Friday,  as  at  other  onrve  from  just  above  Kiabinef  to  Moscow.  Only 
Biroilar  feasts  and  triumphs,  went  away  phy-  I a small  proportion  of  this,  however,  west  of  the 

.MT-ntl'TT  — 1.  41  ...  . . - 


sioally  empty  and  morally  disappointed. 
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Dnieper  (except  the  neighbourhoods  adjoining 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg),  reaches  the  highest 
proportion  of  above  fifty  to  the  verst;  Poland 
alone,  more  densely  populated  than  any  part  of 


We  owe  a great  deal  to  any  writer  who  siyea  “ -isep  tract  on  the  west ; 

- B , bnt  It  IS,  of  course,  impossible  to  consider  Poland 


ns  careful  and  trnstwoitby  information,  sDch  as  ■ n • o ' ‘ i , 

will  take  ns  a step  further  in  uuderatandinp  the  regard  the  country  in  a social 

inner  life,  the  social,  political,  and  commerciaL  ^ view,  whatever  may  be 


conditions  of  another  nation.  ’ The  advantaVrs  abont  it  politically.  Of  the  great  tracts  to 
^ i north-east  and  south. east,  of  which  Arch. 


from  the  publication  of  such  information  are,  no' „„  i j..  ,i  

donbt,  in  many  cases  equally  shared  between  ® are  respectively  the  main 

those  who  read  the  book  and  those  abont  whom  blank,  the  second  comes 

it  is  written.  Better  mutual  undersiandine ' , ® lowest  division  of  the  population 

between  nations  differing  in  language  and  habits  ^ 10  to  tbe  verst. 


pastoral  region,”  where  life  goes  on  probabl;'* 
very  much  as  it  has  gone  on  since  a time  befori’ 
the  Christian  era. 

We  thus  see  that  the  most  populous  part  of  th-l 
country  is  cultivated  on  a plan  called  the  “ threeti 
field  system,”  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  turif 
to  the  chapters  devoted  to  that  portion,  and  setl 
wbat  the  system  of  life  is  in  this  moat  popaloui 
district  of  Russia.  Now  the  typical  Rassiatli 
village  would  appear  to  be,  from  Mr.  Wallace’ <i 
account,  a somewhat  remarkable  institution,  lo 
kind  of  imperium  in  imperio,  with  its  own  conii 
stitutional  (though  unwritten)  laws  and  governfi 
ment.  The  Communal  principle,  indeed,  seemif' 
for  some  reason  to  bede^^y  rooted  in  the  habiti 
and  preferences  of  peop^L^f  this  (as  wo  gene 
rally  think)  eminently  auiocratically-governef 
country.  In  speaking  of  the  peasant  family  o 
tbe  old  type,  the  author  describes  how  the  varion; 
members  of  a family,  even  after  their  severa 
marriages,  continue  not  only  to  live  as  member! 
of  the  original  household,  bnt  that  all  work  foi 
the  household,  and  all  that  each  earns  is  expectec 
to  go  into  the  family  treasury.  And  the  Ruseiai 
village  is  something  very  like  a family  combina- 
tion  of  this  kind  on  a larger  scale.  The  wholi 
of  tbe  arable  land  and  pasturage  in  oonnexioi 
with  tbe  village  is  its  common  property.  In  botl 
the  single  family  and  the  communal  village  there 
is  a certain  amount  of  common  responsibility 
in  the  one  case  for  all  the  debts,  and  in  the  othei 
for  all  the  taxes  and  communal  obligations : and 
both  are  protected  to  a certain  extent  againsi 
the  ordinary  legal  consequencea  of  insolvency 
for  the  family  cannot  be  deprived  of  its  house 
or  necessary  ngrionltural  implements,  and  the 
commune  cannot  be  deprived  of  its  land,  by  im 
portonate  creditors.  And  tbearableland  belonging 
to  the  village  is  divided,  on  what  has  been  referrec 
to  as  the  “ three-field  system,”  into  three  large 
fields,  each  of  which  is  cut  up  into  long  narrow 
strips.  “ The  first  field  is  reserved  for  the  wintei 
grain, — that  is  to  say,  rye,  which  forme,  in  the 
shape  of  black  bread,  the  principal  food  of  the 
peasantry ; in  tbe  second  are  raised  oats  foi 
the  horses,  and  buckwheat,  which  is  largely  used 
for  food ; the  third  lies  fallow,  and  is  used  in 
the  summer  as  pasturage  for  the  cattle.”  Be. 
tween  these  three  main  divisions  of  the  land  a 
regular  though  simple  system  of  rotation  ol 
crops  is  kept  np,  and  each  family  has  one  oi 
more  of  tbe  strips  or  subdivisions  to  work  upon, 
as  allotted  according  to  circomstances.  The 
village  is  governed  by  a village  Elder,  who  is 
elected  from  time  to  time,  but  who  is  controlled 
by  a kind  of  parliament,  in  the  shape  of  Heads 
of  Honsebolds.  The  resnltof  ^bis  sort  of  organi- 
sation is  thus  sketched  by  Mr.  Wallace:  — 


“ The  villHgers  are  bound  together  by  ties  qnitfl 
unlinown  to  ihe  English  rural  population.  A f»mily 
living  in  sn  English  villsge  has  httJe  reason  to  take  sa 

interest  in  the  affsirs  of  its  neighbours Bnt 

amongst  the  families  composing  a Ituseian  village  such  & 
state  of  iaoUtion  is  impossible.  The  heads  of  households 
must  often  meet  together  and  consult  iu  the  village 
assembly,  and  their  daily  occupations  must  be  influenced 
by  the  commanal  decrees.  They  cannot  begin  to  mow  tbe 
bay  or  plough  the  fallow  field  until  tbe  Tillage  assembly 
has  passed  a resolution  on  the  subject,  If  a peasant 
hecomes  a drunkard,  or  takes  some  equally  efficient  means 
to  become  insolvent,  every  family  in  the  village  has  a right 
to  complain,  not  merely  in  the  interests  of  public  morality, 
bnt  from  selfish  motives,  because  all  the  families  are  col- 
lectively recponsible  for  his  taxes.  For  tbe  same  r 
no  peasant  can  permanently  leave  the  village  without  the 
consent  of  tbe  Commune,  and  this  consent  will  not  be 
granted  until  the  applicant  gives  satisfactory  security  for 
tbe  fulfilment  of  all  bis  actual  and  future  liabilities.  If  a 
peassni  wishes  to  go  away  for  a short  time,  in  order  to 
work  elsewliere,  be  must  obtain  a written  permission, 
which  serves  him  as  a passport;  and  he  may  be  recalled' 
at  any  moment  by  a communal  decree.  In  reality,  h 
rarely  recuDed  so  long  as  he  sends  home  regularly  the. 
full  amount  of  his  taxes, — including  tbe  dues  which  be  has 
to  pay  fi  r the  temporary  passport,— but  soroetiii 
Commune  uses  the  power  of  recall  for  the  purpose  of 


is  the  most  ioipcrtant  condition  in  the  promo, 
tion  of  peace  ond  of  mntnal  helpfulneee  in  tbe 
great  ends  of  life.  And  tbe  value  of  new  infur- 
mation  about  Russia  arises  not  merely  from  the 
prominent  part  that  country  is  at  present 
playing  in  European  affairs,  but  in  general  from 
the  difficulty  of  underetaeding  or  getting  at  the 
real  facts  abont  a people  spread  over  so  vast  an 
extent  of  country,  and  in  some  respects  so  much 
removed  from  the  sympathies  of  Weetern 
Europe,  by  its  more  primitive  stage  of  civilisa- 
geographical  distance. 
Ihongh  St.  Petersburg  is  now  much  visited  by 
ifingliBhmer,  and  has  fulfilled  to  a remarkable 


extent  tbe  far-sighted  intention  of  its  imperial 
foander,  ;►  — u ^ 


that  ic  should  be  “a  window  from 


Comparing  this  with  the  agricultural  zone  map, 
we  find  the  northern  or  Archangel  region  is 
nearly  coincident  here  with  the  “ forest  zone,” 
and  that  a considerable  portion  of  tho  belt  of 
greatest  popnlation  coincides  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  that  marked  as  “Southern  agricultural 
zone,’’  and  farther  described  as  the  site  of  the 
practice  of  the  “three-field  system  of  agricul- 
ture.” Tbe  lower  or  south-east  tract  of  thinly 
inhabited  country  coinoides  with  the  “ Steppe 
system  of  agriculture,”  and  (more  south-easterly 
and  adjoining  the  shores  of  the  Caspian)  the 


Rua8ia.''_  By  D.  Mackertie  Wallace,  M. A.,  member 
of  the  Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society  Third 
ediiion.  Cassell,  Fetter,  i Galpin.  London,  Paris,  and 
ewTork.  1877. 

_t  Aje«t  is  near’y  thre«-qnartera  of  an  English  mile, 


lineal  measure. 


extracting  money  from  the  absent  member.  If  it  becomes 
known,  for  instance,  that  an  absent  mptnber  receives  a 
pood  salary  in  one  of  tlio  towns,  he  may  one  day  receive 
a formal  order  to  return  at  once  to  his  naiive  village,  and 
be  informed  at  the  same  time,  nnofficially,  that  bis  pre- 
sence will  be  dispensed  with  ii  he  will  send  to  the  Commune 
a certain  amount  of  money.  The  money  thus  sent  is  gene- 
rally used  by  the  Commune  for  convivial  pnrposes.  Whether 
this  method  of  extortion  is  frequently  used  by  the  com- 
munes I cannot  confidently  say,  but  I suspect  ihat  it  is  by 
no  means  rare,  for  one  or  two  cases  have  accidentally  coma 
under  my  own  observation,  and  I know  that  the  police  of 
St.  Petersburg  have  been  recently  ordered  not  to  send 
back  any  peasants  to  their  nativevilleges  until  some  proof 
is  given  that  the  ground  of  recall  is  not  a mere  pretext. 

In  order  to  nnderstand  tbe  Bussiau  village  stem,  tbe 
reader  must  bear  in  mind  these  two  important  facts  : the 
arable  lend  and  tbe  pastorage  belong  aot  to  tbe  individual 
houses  but  to  the  Communes  ; and  all  the  households  are, 
collectively  and  individually,  responsible  for  Ihe  entire 
sum  which  the  Commune  has  to  pay  annually  into  the  i 


Imperial  treasury." 

Mr.  Wallace’s  laudably  impartial  statement  of 
the  working  of  tbe  village  communal  Hystem 
renders  it  at  least  evident  that  human  nature  is 
the  same  in  Russia  as  in  England,  and  that  com- 
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bination  is  eabjeot  to  abase  there  as  here.  Bat, 
potting  this  aside,  it  is  worth  note  that  Mr. 
Wallace  fonnd  the  most  intelligent  of  educated 
Eossiana  strongly  under  the  opinion  that  this 
Tillage  system  presented  a practical  solution  of 
many  difficult  social  problems,  which  in  the 
West  were  for  the  present  unsolved.  Ha  listened 
to  discourses  on  the  evil  effects  of  centrali- 
sation among  Western  nations,  and  in  England 
especially.  The  natural  increase  of  th“  popula- 
tion, he  was  told,  together  with  the  expro- 
priation of  the  small  landholders  by  the  great 
landed  proprietors, had  created  an  ever-increasing 
proletariat,  a mass  of  persons  without  property 
of  any  kind,  or  any  stake  in  existing  institutions. 
“Part  of  these  gain  a miserable  pittance  as 
agricultural  labourers,  and  live  in  a condition 
infinitely  worse  than  serfage.  The  others  have 
been  for  ever  uprooted  from  the  soil,  and  have 
collected  in  the  large  towns,  where  they  earn 
an  uncertain  living  in  industrial  occupations,  or 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  criminal  classes.  In 
England  yon  have  no  longer  a peasantry  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  unless  some  radical 
measures  be  soon  adopted,  you  will  never  be  able 
to  create  such  a class,  for  men  who  have  been 
long  exposed  to  the  uuwbolesoroe  influences  of 
town  life  are  physically  and  morally  incapable 
of  beooming  agrionlturists.”  Such  is  the  sen- 
tence passed  upon  ns  by  Bussian  economists, 

I " Bdbb  not  this  speech  like  iron  through  yonr  blood  ? ” 
one  might  say  to  the  English  legislator  in  social 
knd  economic  matters.  That  there  is  a real 
element  of  social  stability  in  the  existence  of 
institutions  thus  bound  up  with  the  soil  seems 
orobable  enough.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may 
oe  too  much  of  stability.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  the  village  commnne 
lystem  is  nufavoorable  to  improvements  in 
farming,  in  so  far  as  it  seems  to  foster  a oon- 
lervative  feeling  in  regard  to  modes  of  operation, 
(hough  Mr.  Wallace  seems  to  think  there  would 
>e  no  serious  obstacle  of  this  kind  if  the  Ruseian 
peasantry  were  onoe  brought  to  entertain  the 
dea  of  soientifio  cultivation,  which  has  hardly 
mtered  their  heads  as  yet.  The  mixture  of  what 
pre  should  term  conservative  and  radical  feeling 
jeems  very  singular,  when  wo  contemplate  these 
ipeoimons  of  local  democracy  in  the  midst  of  an 
lutooratio  country ; and  not  the  least  singular 
incident  is  that  voting  by  ballot,  for  the  election 
M tho  Head  of  the  Village  and  the  Committee  of 
Eousebolders,  was  ordered  at  one  time  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  greatly  objected  to 
by  these  rural  demooraoies,  who  called  it 
"playing  at  marbles.” 

More  specialty  interesting  to  us,  perhaps,  is 
the  account  given  of  the  workmen’s  guilds,  as 
we  should  call  them — the  societies  of  workmen 
ienomiuated  “ Artels.”  These  remind  one,  at 
first,  of  our  trade  unions,  but  are  not  established 
with  quite  the  same  end ; not  for  the  sake  of 
organised  resistance  to  the  terms  of  employers, 
but  apparently  with  the  simple  view  of  mutual 
assistance  and  oompanionabip.  They  were,  in 
their  original  form,  Mr.  Wallace  tells  us,  itiner- 
ant associatioDS  of  workmen,  who,  daring  the 
summer,  lived  together,  fed  together,  worked 
together,  and  on  the  termination  of  each  bib  of 
work  divided  amongst  themselves  the  profits. 
Capital,  however,  has  had  its  infiaenceon  this 
primitive  and  brotherly  institution,  and  instead 
of  forming  thomselves  into  a temporary  associa- 
tion, the  workmen  now  generally  make  an 
engagement  with  a contractor  who  has  a little 
;oapital,  and  receive  from  him  fixed  monthly 
[wages.  According  to  this  arrangement  the 
risks  are  less  and  the  wages  smaller,  and  if  any 
lexoeptional  profit  oconrs  it  goes  into  the  pocket 
.of  the  oontraotor,  in  compensation  for  the 
lexoeptional  losses  which  he  may  have  to  bear. 
iThe  manner  in  which  the  artel  system  is  further 
[developed  in  some  of  the  large  towns,  and  its 
IreBulte,  are  told  in  a paragraph  sufficiently  sig- 
Inifioaut  to  be  worth  quotation : — 

1 ” Iq  8ome  of  the  larger  towns  there  are  artd.'s  of  a much 
[more  oomplei  kind,— permanent  associations,  possessing 
la  lar-je  capital,  and  pecuniarily  retponsiblejor  the  acti  of 
\the  inUitidual  member).  Of  these,  by  far  the  most  cele- 
Ibrateci  is  that  ol  the  Bank  Porters.  These  men  have  un- 
■limited  opportunities  of  stealing,  and  are  often  entru-'ted 
iwith  the  guarding  or  transporting  of  euormous  sura^ ; but 
: the  banker  bus  no  cause  for  anxiety,  because  he  knows 
Ithat  if  any  defalcations  occur  they  will  be  made  good  to 
ihim  by  the  arttil.  Such  accidents,  however,  rarely  ifever 
Ihappen,  and  the  fact  is  by  no  means  so  extraordinary  as 
■ most  people  suppose.  The  art^l,  being  responsible  for 
the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  very  careful  in 

1 admitting  new  members,  and  a mau  when  admitted  is 
oloaeiy  wa'ohed,  not  only  by  the  regularly. constitated 
office-bearers,  but  also  by  all  bis  fellow  members  who  have 
Ian  opportunity  of  obeerving  him.  If  he  begins  to  spend 
jmoney  too  freely  or  to  neglect  his  duties,  though  his  em- 
iployer  may  know  nothing  of  the  fact,  suspicious  are  at 
lonoe  aroused  among  his  fellow  members,  and  au  investi- 


gation ensues, — ending  in  summary  eipnlsion  if  the  sus- 
pioions  prove  to  have  been  well  f'unded.  Matnal 
rosponsibility,  in  short,  creates  naturally  a very  effective 
system  of  mutual  snperrision.  Might  not  some  of  our 
employers  of  labour,  who  complain  loudly  of  the  csro- 
lessness  and  dishonesty  of  their  servants,  make  some 
practical  use  of  this  principle  ? " 

This  is  certainly  an  unusual  and  eminently 
healthy  and  praiseworthy  piece  of  social  organisa- 
tion. In  this  country,  unhappily,  where  com- 
bioatiouB  are  formed  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
are  labourers  for  or  servants  to  others,  the  object 
is  not  to  see  that  the  whole  body  do  their  duty 
honourably,  so  muoh  as  to  give  mutual  asaistanoe 
in  evading  duties  and  getting  the  better  of  em- 
ployers. Some  classes  in  England  have  a lesson 
to  learn  from  the  Russian  Porters’  “ artel.”. 

We  do  not  find  any  special  remark  in  Mr. 
Wallace’s  pages  in  regard  to  the  nature  or  oon- 
struotion  of  the  dwellings  in  the  normal  Russian 
village.  Only  incidentally,  in  his  chapter  on  a 
visit  to  the  pastoral  or  nomadio  tribes  of  the 
Steppe  (in  southern  Russia),  he  observes  that,  as 
they  progressed,  “the  ordinary  wooden  houses, 
with  their  high  sloping  roofs,  gradually  gave 
place  to  flat-roofed  huts,  built  of  a peculiar 
kind  of  unburnt  bricks,  composed  of  mud  and 
straw.”  The  first  aspect  of  the  Tartar  village 
(if  it  could  be  so  called)  must  have  been 
really  carious.  Our  traveller,  after  leaving  a 
village  of  the  ordinary  type,  bad  fallen  asleep  in 
the  ‘‘  tarantass  ” (a  kind  of  wheeled  conveyance 
of  the  land),  when  he  was  wakened  by  a stop- 
page, heard  a dog  barking  furiously,  and  saw  no 
village,  but  a wide,  open  space,  and  a group  of 
haystacks,  and  was  aware  of  two  very  wild- 
looking  figures,  in  long  cloaks,  with  big  sticks, 
talking  in  an  nnknown  tongne.  He  thought  he 
had  been  entrapped,  but,  on  the  moon  shining 
out,  the  supposed  haystacks  made  themselves 
out  as  tents.  The  two  figures  with  long  sticks, 
“ whom  I had  suspeoted  of  being  brigands,  were 
peaceable  shepherds,  dressed  in  the  ordinary 
Oriental  khalat,  and  tending  their  sheep,  which 
were  grazing  beside  them.  Instead  of  being  in 
an  empty  hayfield,  as  I had  imagined,  we  had 
before  us  a regular  Tartar  Aoul,  such  as  I had 
often  read  about.  For  a moment  I felt  asto- 
Dished  and  bewildered.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
had  fallen  asleep  in  Europe  and  awoke  iu  Asia.” 

The  tents  turned  out  to  be  circular,  ” cupola- 
shaped”  erections,  composed  of  a framework 
of  light  wooden  rods  covered  with  thick  felt, 
and  about  12  ft.  in  diameter.  As  to  their  in- 
habitants, the  author’s  cautious  judgment  on 
them  after  farther  acquaintance  is  that  they  are 
” not  so  inhuman  as  they  look,”  but  bo  mentions 
some  details  as  to  cniaine  and  other  matters,  the 
publication  of  which  will  probably  tend  to 
prevent  these  good  people  from  being  at  all  over- 
ran with  visitors  from  the  West.  A curious 
contrast  seems  to  be  afforded  by  the  establish- 
meat  of  some  of  the  foreign  settlers  on  the 
Steppe,  among  whom  are  a good  many  email 
colonies  of  ” Menonites,” — the  religious  dis- 
tinotive  name  of  a seot  of  people  originally 
German,  or  rather  Dutch,  who  have  brought 
their  national  habits  of  frugality  and  tidiness 
with  them  to  their  settlements  among  the 
nomadio  Tartars.  These  eemi-German  colonists 
art  at  great  pains  to  cultivate  trees,  which  do 
not  seem  to  come  to  muoh  under  the  adverse 
influence  of  climate  and  soil,  bat  their  bonses 
" are  large  and  well  arranged,  and  kept  in  such 
thoroughly  good  repair  that  they  appear  to  be 

always  newly  built Adjoining  the  house 

are  a stable  and  byre,  which  would  not  disgrace 
a model  farm  in  Germany  or  England.  In  front 
is  a spaoiouB  courtyard,  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  swept  several  times  a day,”  &o. 
The  contrast  between  snob  abodes  and  the 
Tartar  tents,  in  the  same  region  and  under  the 
same  natural  conditions,  is  a curious  example  of 
the  illustration  of  differences  of  race  to  be  seen 
in  the  obaraoteristios  of  the  dwelling-honse. 
The  same  sort  of  connexion  between  the  habita- 
tion and  its  owner  is  brought  out  in  the  graphic 
sketch  of  “a  proprietor  of  the  modern  school” 
(in  chapter  xvi  ).  As  we  approach  his  house  we 
at  once  perceive  that  he  differs  from  the  majority 
of  his  neighbours.  The  gate  is  painted,  and 
moves  easily  on  its  hinges,  the  fence  is  in  good 
repair.  “The  house  is  of  wood,  and  not  large, 
bat  it  has  some  architectural  pretensions  iu  the 
form  of  a great  pseudo-Doric  wooden  portico 
that  covers  three-fourths  of  the  fa9ade.”  Here, 
as  in  every  part  of  the  world,  one  of  the  first 
signs  of  civilisation  seems  to  be  the  attempt,  in 
some  way  or  other,  to  engraft  Greek  or  Roman 
architecture  on  the  dwelling.  The  Classic  style, 
if  it  is  really  becoming  obsolete,  at  all  events 
seems  to  die  bard, 


In  the  more  detailed  remarks  which  we  find  on 
the  aspect  of  Russian  towns,  in  the  chapter 
describing  the  author’s  experience  of  a sojourn 
in  Novgorod,  the  conclusions  are  not  favourable. 
Those  who  want  to  enjoy  the  illusions  of  stage 
deooratious,  observes  Mr.  Wallace,  should  never 
go  behind  the  scenes ; and  the  same  is  true  of 
a Russian  town : however  picturesque  outside, 
inside  they  are  little  more  than  villages  in  dis- 
guise, and  a walk  through  them  " proves  satis, 
faotorily  that  irregularity,  even  when  combined 

with  squalor,  is  not  necessarily  picturesque 

The  general  impression  is  that  most  of  the 
burghers  have  come  from  the  country,  and  have 
brought  their  country  houses  with  them,”  The 
bouses  are  generally  one-storied,  and  seem  indif. 
ferenb  about  fronting  to  the  street ; the  few 
shops  seem  to  have  no  oustom ; horses  and  cows 
graze  in  the  great  square ; the  streets  are  either 
nnlighted,  or  supplied  with  a few  oil-lamps ; tho 
more  cautious  citizens  arming  themselves  with 
lanterns.  Even  in  Moscow  an  honourable  town 
oouDoillor  a few  years  ago  opposed  the  introduc- 
tion of  street-lighting  with  gas,  maintaining 
that  those  who  chose  to  go  out  at  night  should 
carry  their  lamps  with  them.  In  all  this  wo 
reoognise  the  early  stage  of  a young  civilisation, 
such  as  our  own  country  has  passed  throngh,  and 
the  desoription  of  which  reminds  one  in  some  of 
its  details  of  what  used  to  be  told  of  London  and 
Edinburgh  at  no  very  greatly  removed  period  of 
history.  This  desoription  does  not  apply  to  St. 
Pdtersbnrg  and  Odessa  (as,  indeed,  every  one 
knows  in  regard  to  the  first-named  city),  which 
Mr.  Wallace,  however,  considers  to  have  a dis- 
tinctly foreign  air.  Moscow  is  still  in  eseontials 
a genuine  Russian  town;  and  there,  as  in  other 
such  towns,  there  is  a semi-rustio  sir,  “ or  at 
least  the  appearance  of  those  retired  suburbs  of 
a large  city  whioh  are  still  free  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  municipal  authorities.”  The  scarcity 
of  towns  is  also  remarkable.  Defining  a town  as 
a place  with  at  least  10,000  inhabitants,  there 
are  in  European  Russia  (excluding  Finland,  the 
Baltic  provinces,  and  Poland),  only  127  towns, 
and  of  these  only  twenty-five  contain  more  than 
25,000,  and  only  eleven  more  than  50,000 
inhabitants. 

Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  to  Moscow  respectively  ; very  pioturesqaoly 
written,  and  which  bring  out  in  effective  con- 
trast the  differing  character  of  the  two  oitiea. 
St.  Petersburg  Mr.  Wallace  compares  to  Berlin. 
“Both  are  built  on  perfectly  level  ground;  both 
have  wide,  regnlarly-arranged,  badly. paved 
streets  ; in  both  there  is  a general  look  of  stiff- 
nees  and  symmetry,  which  suggests  military 
discipline  and  German  bureaucracy.”  The  great 
distinction  is,  that  the  Spree  hardly  deserves  the 
name  of  a “river,”  with  whioh  geographers 
have  dignified  it,  whereas  the  river  at  St.  Peters- 
burg is  magnificent;  and  a general  impression 
of  size  and  scale  pervades  the  place.  “ Even 
the  private  honses  are  built  in  enormous  blocks, 
many  of  them  containing  more  than  a score  of 
separate  apartments”:  a statement  we  do  not 
quite  understand  ; probably  by  “ separate  apart- 
ments” the  author  means  separate  dwellings,  as 
a house  with  twenty  rooms  would  hardly  be 
“ enormous.”  “ Every  house  has  a porter,  who  is 
servant  of  the  proprietor,  and  at  the  same  time 
a police  agent.  He  has  to  sweep,  and  in  summer 
to  water,  the  street  in  front  of  the  house,  and  to 
see  that  all  the  inmates  observe  scrupulously  the 
passport  regulations.”  These  men  aot  as  night- 
watchmen,  and  the  author  notes  as  a brilliant  ex. 
ampleof  the  Russiancapacity  forresistingextreme 
cold,  that  they  will  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  in 
a night  when  the  thermometer  is  30®  below 
zero,  and  yet  “ are  rarely  if  ever  frozen  to 
death.”  In  Moscow  all  is  different,  and  a singls 
stroll  will  oonvinoe  the  visitor,  even  if  be  knows 
nothing  of  Russian  history,  that  the  city  is  not, 
like  its  rival,  the  artificial  creation  of  a far-seeing, 
self-willed  autocrat ; but  a natural  product  which, 
has  grown  up  slowly,  and  been  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  changing  wants  of  the  population. 
The  paving  of  the  streets,  even  the  most 
modernised  ones,  is  " execrably  Asiatic,”  and 
there  is  nothing  that,  by  any  possibility,  could 
be  termed  “ street  arohiteotare.”  The  general 
desoription  of  the  town  is,  in  great  measure,  an 
amplification  of  what  has  been  already  quoted  as 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  pure  Russian  town. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Wallace  cruelly  calls 
in  question  the  “ gilded  domes  ” whioh  travellers 
are  so  fond  of  describing,  and  affirms  that  very 
few  of  them  are  gilt,  the  great  majority  of  them 
being  painted  green,  like  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 
The  backwardness  of  Moscow  in  civilisation 
seems  to  be  moral  as  well  as  material,  since  it 
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bi^asted  for  eome  time  of  a Eeb  or  aesoolation  of 
" SlsTO-phils,”  whose  avowed  miesioa  was  to 
resist  the  encroaohment  of  Earopean  ideas  and 
improvements. 

The  state  of  railways  in  a rising  conntry  is 
always  an  intereetiog  point,  and  no  bad  test  of 
progress,  and  therefore  we  just  advert  to  what 
llr.  Wallaoe  has  to  tell  ns  on  this  subject,  the 
first  touched  upon  in  his  opening  chapter. 
Kassian  railway.oarriages  are  much  better  than 
ours,  and  in  winter  are  kept  warm  by  small  iron 
stoves,  and  doable  windows  and  doors.  The 
speed  is  slow,  however,  varying  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  miles  an  hour;  but  in  Rassia  time  is  not 
money } if  it  were,  Mr.  Wallace  drily  observes, 
nearly  all  the  subjects  of  the  Tsar  • would  have 
always  a large  stock  of  ready  money  in  hand, 
and  would  have  often  great  difficulty  in  spending 
it.  A singular  peculiarity  of  Russian  railways 
is  that  they  seem  to  avoid  the  towns ; and  even 
on  arriving  at  the  terminus  yon  may  find  your- 
self set  down  at  a station  which  bears  indeed  the 
name  of  the  town  at  which  you  wished  to  arrive, 
but  which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  fields, 
while  the  town  itself  is  far  away.  The  only 
explanation  Mr.  Wallace  can  give  is  that  the 
arrangement  is  governed  by  economic  reasons, 
land  being  naturally  dearer  near  to  the  towns. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
Railway  it  is  said  that  the  straight  course  which 
takes  the  traveller  for  fifteenhours  throng "i  forest 
and  morass,  with  scarcely  the  sight  of  a human 
habitation,  is  due  to  nothing  less  than  the  will  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas;  and  that  the  “Tsar,” 
hearing  that  those  entrusted  with  the  work  were 
too  much  influenced  by  personal  oonsiderations, 
when  the  Minister  of  Ways  and  Means  laid  the 
map  before  him  to  explain  the  route,  took  up  a 
ruler  and  drew  a straight  line  between  the  two 
towns,  merely  saying,  “ Yon  will  make  the  line 
so.”  Whether  bis  Imperial  Msjesty  had  any 
theory  that  a straight  trunk  line  between  the 
main  points  would  prove  the  best  foundation  for 
a system,  or  whether  he  acted  simply  from 
caprice  or  ccntradiotion,  must  be  left  to  eon- 
jecture.  With  this  anecdote  of  paternal  rule  we 
take  leave  of  a book  which  deals  with  more 
subjects,  and  even  more  important  ones,  than 
those  we  have  touched  upon,  and  which  every 
one  with  any  interest  in  Earopean  affairs  and  in 
social  progress  ought  to  read. 


THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  PARTICULAR 
LIGHTS. 

We  have  previously  referred  to  the  question 
of  the  right  to  I'ghts,  and  the  way  in  which  these 
lights  can  be  affected  injurionsly  by  new  build- 
ings. Bub  in  addition  to  the  subject  of  what  we 
may  term  general  lights,  there  is  also  the  ques- 
tion of  particular  lights,  if  we  may  use  the  word. 
And  by  particular  light  we  mean  lights  employed 
or  necessary  for  particnlar  or  special  employ- 
ments or  busine  sses,  and  this  matter  is  of  perhaps 
greater  importance,  beoause  whilst  the  owner  or 
person  entitled  to  this  particular  right  may  be 
fully  aware  of  bis  privileges,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  those  who  have  not  such  a right  may  pos- 
eibly  unintenticnally  infringe  the  rights  to  par- 
ticular lights  possessed  by  others.  Bub  part'cular 
lights,  we  may  at  once  say,  must  have  existed 
for  twenty  years  without  interruption,  in  order 
to  give  their  owners  a perfect  right  against  all 
enoroaohments.  The  owner  of  a particular 
light,  if  it  has  existed  for  this  length  of 
time,  caoLot  be  deprived  of  it;  but  there 
are  two  elements  necessary  in  the  first  place 
to  constitute  such  a pariicular  light.  The 
light  in  question  must  be  necessary  for  some 
particular  purpose,  and  the  building  in  respeot 
of  which  it  is  claimed  must  have  been  used 
for  the  particular  purpose.  To  taka  the  last 
point  first,  in  that  case  to  use  the  words  of 
an  acute  judge,  the  light  becomes  the  property 
of  the  poBsessir,  “property  which  no  man  has  a 
right  to  take  from  him.”  That,  so  far,  is  simple 
enough,  but  questions  of  greater  nicety  arise 
when  we  oome  to  consider  whether  or  not  a 
oeitain  light  is  required  for  a certain  employ- 
ment. Of  course  where  a person  possesses  a 
certain  light  and  possesses  also  an  ordinary 
dwelling-house  or  shop,  if  his  light  is  disturbed, 
it  mnat  be  done  so  as  to  oause  him  substantial 
injury  or  annojance.  But  if  in  this  house  the 
Owner  carries  on  some  partioular  trade  or  pro- 
fession, he  may  be  entitled  to  prevent  anj 


• leems  that  tbia  is  the  new  way  of  apelling  the 
Impejial 'iile.  Tne  speliing  r.f  foreign  namea  in  EnglLh 
seem*,  under  recent  new  lighte,  to  be  getting  into  eudleSB 
and  hopelcBB  confuaion. 
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deprivation  of  light  at  ail  if  he  would,  by  sooh 
taking  of  the  light,  be  injured  so  far  as  regards 
this  particular  tradeor  employment.  Therefore, 
to  put  it  shortly,  a person  who  possesses  a light 
to  a particular  light,  possesses  a right  to  an 
ordinary  amount  of  light,  plus  that  which  is 
requirol  for  his  nnusual  tradeor  employment. 

It  will  best  explain  this  proposition  if  we  give 
an  example  from  the  most  recent  case  on  this 
subject,  decided  in  the  course  of  last  year,  in 
which  the  well-known  sculptor,  Mr.  Theed,  was 
the  plaintiff.  He  complained  that  the  defendants 
interrupted  his  rights  to  the  light  which  he 
needed  for  his  artistio  work.  The  statement  of 
daim  set  forth  that  the  plaintiff,  as  a sculptor, 
required  not  only  a direot  light,  but  what  is 
technically  termed  an  under  or  low  light,  which 
he  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  com  t decided  that 
the  buildings  complained  of  would  cause  a 
serious  diminution  of  the  light  required  by  the 
plaintiff  for  the  purposes  of  his  profession  ; and 
this  being  the  case,  au  injunction  was  issued  to 
prevent  the  defendants  proceeding  further  with 
their  erections.  Here,  it  will  be  observed,  was  a 
particular  light  long  enjoyed,  a partioular  and 
very  technical  art,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that, 
except  for  the  unusual  character  of  the  light 
required,  there  was  no  such  diminotion  of  the 
platnliff’s  light  as  would  under  ordinary  ciroum- 
stances  have  entitled  him  to  prevent  the  defend, 
ants  from  contioning  their  work.  We  will  now  give 
an  iuBtance  of  exactly  an  opposite  character, 
that  is,  where  a right  of  the  kind  now  being  dis- 
cussed  was  set  up,  and  was  pronounced  against, 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  need  for  the 
light  desired.  The  case  is  that  of  the  “ City  of 
London  Brewery  Company  v.  Tennant,”  and 
Lord  Justice  James  stated  the  case  in  words 
which  cannot  well  be  improved  upon.  “Nowin 
this  case  there  is  no  pretence  for  saying  that 
there  has  been  any  interference  with  the  com- 
fortable enjoyment  of  the  house  as  a dwelling, 
house.  The  question  is  confined  entirely  to  the 
diminution  of  light  in  one  room,  which  room  has 
for  many  years  been  used  as  a bar  to  a public- 
house.  The  question  then  is,  has  there  been  any 
substantial  diminution  of  the  light  so  as  to  cause 
inconvenience  in  the  case  of  the  room  as  a bar 
to  the  publio-honse.”  And  the  oonclusion  the 
judge  arrived  at  was  that  there  was  no  substantial 
damage  done.  But  here,  again,  it  will  be  observe!^ 
that  there  is  a wide  difference  between  the  trade 
of  a publican  and  a soolptor,  the  light  required 
to  driok  a glass  of  beer  can  scarcely  be  con- 
siderod  as  of  an  nnusual  character,  and  therefore 
this  last  case  may  be  considered  a good  inataoce 
of  the  limits  beyond  which  this  doctrine  will  not 
be  extended.  There  are  many  cases  besides 
those  of  an  artistio  character  in  which  the  right 
to  particular  lights  can  be  maintained,  and  it  is 
important  that  this  partioular  branch  of  the  law 
should  be  known  by  others  than  lawyers. 


A TREE  FROM  A SEED, 

OuE  readers  will  remember  the  brave  slater, 
Caris,  who  on  the  top  of  the  belfry  of  the  church 
at  Ville.sur-OQrfehe,  in  Belgium,  endured  without 
moving  the  pain  produced  by  molten  lead  falling 
on  bis  arm  rather  than  risk  the  life  of  bis  com- 
panion  who  was  standing  on  Caris's  shoulders  to 
fix  a lightning-conductor.  We  made  his  courageous 
endurance  known,  and  having  fully  satiafied  our- 
selves as  to  the  oorrectnesa  of  the  story,  were  able 
to  send  him  a trifling  sum  subscribed  by  three  or 
four  friends,  simply  os  a testimony  of  appreoia- 
tioD.  The  story  we  bad  told  ultimately  reached  the 
Belgian  newspapers,  and  Major-general  Bartels 
took  op  the  matter,  appealed  to  the  officers  of 
the  Belgian  army  to  mark  their  sense  of  Caris’s 
plucky  act,  and  has  recently  sent  up,  with  kindly 
acknowledgments,  a packet  of  printed  papers 
showing  what  has  been  done.  To  make  the  story 
quite  short,  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
— always  ready  to  do  a generous  act, — sent  a 
special  gift  to  Caris ; the  Count  of  Flanders  joined 
in  the  general  subscription,  and  a sum  of  money 
has  been  collected,  with  which  some  plots  of  land 
have  becu  purchased,  and  will  make  the  rest  of 
Lis  life  easier  than  it  has  been.  General  Bartels 
is  good  enough  to  ascribe  much  of  the  success 
which  has  attended  his  efforts  to  our  initiative, 
and  so  from  a liitle  seed  haa  come  a goodly  tree. 

“ Carla ! tbj  tale  ahall  be  intcribed 
Bright  on  ibe  roll  of  hero  fame, 

And  dietant  timea  will  revereoce  atill 
The  aimple  Belgian  worknaa-i’s  name. 

All  honour  to  the  kiodi/  hearts 
That  made  thy  deed  of  courage  known, 

And  rallied  to  the  workman's  cot 

Eren  the  homage  ol'alhrone."  C.  S, 


MUSIC  IN  ARCHITECTURE.  I' 

I 

In  more  than  one, — in  more  than  severahlB 
artiolea  in  this  jonrnal,  and  in  some  oompa|i 
tively  recent,  certain  theorems  have  been  enil 
elated  with  respeot  to  the  theory  of  Architeotua 
which  might  seem  presumptuously  dogmatiila 
unless  on  the  understanding  that  demonetratili 
in  detail  were  producible  on  demand.  Ct 
reference  is  to  such  statements  as  that  not  oi|t 
are  Musio  and  Architecture  distinguished  amo^ 
the  arts  by  the  elements  with  which  they  a 
spectively  deal  being  snsoeptible  of  aconr*!* 
numerical  estimate  and  measurement,  bnt  tltt 
the  certain  leading  laws  and  principles  of  hij! 
mony,  as  based  on  proportionate  relations,  (hi 
common  to  both,  and  may  be  brought  into  OOiji 
parisoQ  with  the  simplest  numerical  accuracy  U 

These  statements  have  been  made  with  the  fie 
oonsoiousness  that  they  are  liable  to  be  listers 
to  with  Bcopbicism,  or  even  to  provoke  a sbaren 
that  conremptuons  reception  which  has  oertaiM 
been  merited  by  what  has  been  proffered  in  maa 
instances  as  a satisfactory  solution  of  problen 
which  in  general  terms  might  be  taken  to  be  tQ 
same.  But  other  speculators  must  bear  tp 
burden  of  tbeir  own  misdoiugs.  lu  the  faot  tie 
an  inquiry  of  interest  has  been  so  uneatisfip 
torily  dealt  with  ns  to  be  likely  to  be  thrifi 
aside  indefinitely,  there  is  incitement  for  th<f^ 
who  are  convinced  that  the  true  olue  is  in  thijt 
hands,  to  strike  for  a sucoees  which  will  be 
hanoed  by  the  strength  of  the  prepossession  wh.'E 
has  to  be  encountered  at  startiug.  ti 

Wnat  is  a more  serious  difficulty  than  tii 
initial  discouragement  is  the  oonsciousuess  tlw 
the  subject  is  of  necessity  and  in  its  nattG 
somewhat  dry ; at  least,  it  is  apt  to  ba  tbou^ei 
SO;  even  those  who  have  surmounted  the  not.'fe 
that  the  matter  is  a futility  from  beginningfi 
end, — who  can  recognise  that  it  demands  sS 
doubtless  will  reward  an  accurate  analysis, — n* 
be  disposed  to  draw  back  from  an  invitatiooil 
follow  the  prooess.  Interesting,  again,  as  tp 
subject  may  be,  it  may  be  thought  likely  e 
: interest  comparatively  few ; and  au  audienoefl 
, the  few,  however  fit,  is  not  what  a jonrnal  (■ 
be  expected  to  lay  itself  out  for,  that  stands* 
close  relations  to  the  business  of  life,  and  is  bo» 
more  partioularly  to  insist  upon  theory  in  th£ 
precise  lines  where  it  inosculates  with  the 
tical.  But  this  is  precisely  what  the  theory 
question  asserts  for  itself,  if  it  is  only  o; 
thoroughly  mastered  in  connexion  with  illast 
tions  forthcoming  in  due  time. 

There  is  nothing  for  it  in  such  case,  if  theth: 
is  to  be  done  at  all,  but  to  make  a bold  appeal 
confidence,  and  ask  fur  a little  resolute  attente 
while  the  bearings  of  the  subject  ore  being  C 
forth.  This  can  only  be  done  by  entering,  in  tl 
first  instance  with  some  minnteneas,  into  wm 
has  the  formidable  name  of  the  Theory  of  Mat 
We  believe  that  it  can  be  shown  to  be  by 
means  formidable  ; divesting  it  of  technloaliti 
deducting — 

“ Wbst  is  but  Tnnity  or  dress 
Or  learniDg’a  luxury  or  idJeoese,”— 

we  shall  find  that  we  may  dispense  with 
rilhms  on  the  one  hand,  and  physiology  on  t 
other,  and  follow  forth  our  subject  to  very  i 
portaut  cjonolusions  by  easy  application  of  ev 
less  than  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 

We  invite,  then,  in  the  first  instance,  an  alld 
ance  of  candid  attention  and  oonsideration  t( 
simplified  exposition  of  those  elements  of  t 
system  of  musio  that  are  usually  present 
obscurely  and  repulsively  ; if  thus  much  is  C( 
ceded,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  engage  that  the  p 
tinenca  of  our  exposition  to  the  theory, — t 
theory  even  in  its  nearest  reference  to  applii 
lion  in  architecture, — shall  be  satisfaotor 
established. 

The  analogy  between  Music  and  Archifceoto 
that  seems  to  present  itself  most  deQuitelyi 
constantly  recognised  between  the  equal  epaoh 
and  regular  subordination  of  architectnral  mei 
bers,  and  the  regular  bars  and  subdivisions: 
the  parts  contained  in  the  bars  of  musical  su 
cessions.  The  analogy  is  just  as  far  as  it  goe 
but  proportionate  divisions  of  time  still  hold  b 
a secondary  place  in  considerations  of  barmon 
and  equal  spacing  gives  but  a barren  outline, 
architectural  effect.  This  aspect  of  the  subje 
may  be  returned  to,  but  must  be  left  aside  fift 
the  more  important  discussion  of  tbeharmoniol 
relations  of  musical  notes  in  respeot  of  t'f| 
quality  that  makes  them  musical,  in  faot,  ft 
pitch,  and  that  determines  what  notes  shall  ll 
shall  not  take  their  place  in  a musical  scale.  ■ 

When  it  is  proposed  to  bring  any  two  anl 
whatever  into  comparison,  it  is  of  the  higbe  | 
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rtance  to  keep  in  view  from  tlie  first  that 
most  have  ita  differcntiatiog  oharacter- 
. Be  the  analogy  between  them  what  it 
there  are  still  two  arts  and  not  one,  each 
Bpecifio  capacities  and  specific  dieabiliiiee. 
cornea  out  most  distinctly  when  one  art 
s attempt  to  reproduce  the  effects  of  an- 

5 when  painting  would  represent  a work  of 
tnre,  or  a scene  from  an  acted  drama.  So 
'6  glad  and  grateful  to  have  such  multiplied 
sentations  of  paintings  as  engraving  sap- 

in  many  respects  so  admirably;  but, 
tholess,  we  are  bound  to  recognise  that,  in 
jmplojment,  the  art  is  hampered  by  obliga- 

0 translate  in  some  way  what,  in  any  per- 
way,  is  untranslateable.  And  nob  only  is 
:t  so  bound  to  strain  after  what  it  cannot 
ut  it  is  withhold  from  doing  what  it  beet 
it  is  arbitrarily  shut  out  from  a chance  of 
Dg  energies  which  are  its  proper  and  exolu- 
urthright.  The  true  triumphs  of  Engraving 

to  be  achieved  by  self-assertion  as  an 
endeut  art  developing  itself  from  within 
,rda.  Many  fine  works  have  no  doubt  been 
oed  on  this  original  plan  as  true  originals, 
ioh  the  genius  of  the  art  has  been  pressed 
ut  restriction  or  reserve  to  the  production 
own  pecQliar  effects;  bub, it  still  is  apt  to 
r too  much  the  depressing  influence  of 
ade  to  painting;  and  true  it  is  of  the 
as  of  the  serfs  of  the  king  of  Ithaca, — 
rove  fixed  it  certain  tbat  whatever  day 
lakes  man  a slave  takes  half  bis  worth  away.” 
leme  of  the  celebrated  Laocoon  of  Lessing 
diversity  of  treatment  of  the  very  same 
it,  which  is  imposed  by  tho  several  con. 

\ of  art  80  diverse  as  sculpture  and  poetry, 
read  this  treatise  now,  we  find  it  neces* 
or  the  full  appreciation  of  ita  value  and  its 
fcy,  to  recal  by  its  aid,  as  best  we  may, 
eption  of  the  views  which  it  combats, — 

) obsolete  that-,  but  for  its  authority,  we 
doubt  their  having  had  any  considerable 
; but  if,  as  we  read,  we  mentally  extend 
)pe  of  its  enunciations  to  other  arts,  we 
od  that  its  generative  thought  has  an  im- 
'6n  yet  not  e.vhauBled. 
in,  therefore,  we  propose  to  set  forth  the 
y between  harmony  in  music  and  in  arebi- 
',  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  trace 
ocnracy  tho  mateiial  conditions  which  ex- 
ly  affect  one  art  or  the  other,  and  thus  to 
with  strictness  the  range  of  the  principles 

6 common  to  both,  and  the  point  where 
ity  comes  in,  and  they  must  needs  part 
3y.  It  is  by  the  neglect  of  this  procau- 
at  the  speculative  have  constantly  made 
eck.  The  sense  of  harmony  which  is 

by  admirable  architecture  has  given  no 
currency  to  the  saying  that  architecture 
.0  petrified;  but  it  has  been  a hasty  con- 
that  the  harmony  of  audible  sounds  must 
re  impose  its  own  limitations  on  the 
ly  of  visible  dimensions  and  magnitndos. 

Id  be  just  as  reasonable,  or  rather  as  un- 
ible,  to  bind  music  to  the  proportions 
are  most  in  favour,  or  it  may  be  are  ex- 
ly,  available  for  her  sister  art, —for 
ily  we  are  constantly  sensible,  in  attend- 
a grandly  conceived  composiiion,  — a 
3ny  or  a succession  of  choruses, — of  an 
lious  effect  that  is  most  appropriately 
nted  by  the  term  architectonic, 
ight  seem  that  there  is  a primary  opposi- 
<ween  the  modes  of  presentation  of  musical 
hitectural  compositions  that  should  put 
h comparison  out  of  the  question,  A great 
3tnral  whole  presents  itself  to  us  simul. 

■ly  j we  may  take  in  the  entire  design  aud 
ition  at  once,  and  from  a single  point  of 
and  the  original  impression  may  be 
d, — be  continuous, — be  gone  over  and 
attention  travels  and  re-travels  from  the 
to  parts,  from  one  part  or  another  as 
[.point,  to  recovery  and  re-oonsideration 
whole.  Music,  on  the  other  band,  carries 
?ard  ever  and  without  pause ; it  is  a 
d story  in  contrast  to  a pictured  incident; 
in  is  bound  to  the  course  which  is  pre- 
fer it,  with  no  option  of  divergence  or 
and,  when  released  by  a coDoluBion,  can 
our  to  the  experience  by  an  effort  of 
which  at  best  will  be  incomplete  in 
as  well  as  in  volume  and  sequence, 
on  the  other  band,  it  is  to  be  observed 
-he  case  of  the  worthy  bearer  of  worthiest 
.he  effect  of  one  movement  by  no  means 
vhen  another  is  commenced;  its  impress 

1 on  the  sensibilities,  and  thus  it  enters 
)difi6S,  enhances,  that  of  the  second,  and 
rds ; so  that  as  the  composition  grows 


towards  its  completion,  the  composite  influence 
on  tho  sensibilities  is  growing  also,  until  the 
resultant  impression  may  be  considered  to  be  as 
absolutely  under  obligation  to  every  successively 
preceding  part  as  that  which  architecture  pro- 
duces by  all  its  parts  in  presence  together.  So 
it  is  that  a grand  speech,  like  a fine  overture, 
impresses  ns  with  a eenec  of  harmony  which  we 
are  moved  to  qualify  as  architectonic,  when  it  baa 
conveyed  to  os  a sense  of  a large  unity  tmong 
varied  parts  all  duly  subordinated,  all  contri- 
buting in  order  and  proportion  to  a purpose  which 
intellectual  and  imaginative  power  combine  to 
make  most  richly  varied,  yet  culminating  at  last 
in  singlenesR  and  simplicity  itself- 

Abstraetedly  considered,  therefore,  the  analysis 
of  harmony  might  bo  commenced  from  examples 
of  either  art  indifferently;  but  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  as  to  adopting  music  as  the  basis  of 
tho  inquiry,  and  of  the  exposition  of  its  results. 
The  ground  here  has  been  cleared  by  many  pre. 
deceasors,  and  abundant  examples  are  at  hand 
for  illustration  ; what  we  have  chiefly  to  attend 
to  is  to  exhibit  the  results  of  analysis  in  a more 
intelligible  form  than  they  usually  are  presented 
in,  and  then  to  mark  with  precision  the  lines 
which  divide  tho  theory  of  harmony  as  applicable 
to  two  arts,  or  as  dependent  on  the  distinctive 
conditions  of  one  alone. 

Harmony  in  any  form  is  a matter  of  numbers, — 
of  quantity,  and  of  fitting  quantities, — that  is, 
of  proportion.  It  is  so  in  painting  no  less  than 
in  musio  and  architecture ; but  the  harmony  of 
colours  in  a picture  is  dependent  on  relative 
degrees,  and  masses,  and  juxtapositions  of  tints, 
which  it  is  for  the  refined  eye  alone  to  determine 
in  the  first  instance,  or  to  appreciate  afterwards, 
and  which  science  certainly  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  reducing  to  numerical  expression.  Some 
attempts  have  been  made  in  this  direction  ; but 
little  more  than  orndity  most  repulsive  has  been 
produced  by  those  who  have  taken  as  a sufficient 
guidance  to  the  mysteries  of  combined  colour 
the  receipt  provided  for  realising  the  ultimate 
conditions  of  white  light.  Musical  sounds,  in 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  their 
production,  have  always  been  more  amenable  to 
scientific  analysis  ; and  it  was  due  to  this  that 
musio  was  adopted  in  the  remotest  antiquity  of 
soioDce  as  the  type  of  that  dependence  on  pro. 
portional  quantity  which  it  was  justly  inferred 
must  be  the  explanation  of  all  the  variety,  aud 
ail  the  regularity  which  dominates  variety,  alike 
in  the  planetary  system  and  in  human  arts  and 
hnman  affairs. 

On  the  assumption,  then,  that  we  do  not 
hastily  rely  on  enlisting  a certain  following  in 
the  direction  of  certain  regions  which  should 
not  be  the  less  inviting  because  hitherto, — 
by  the  moderns  at  least, — left  unexplored, 
we  premise  iu  the  first  instaDoe  an  expo- 
sition of  the  proportionalities  that  underlie 
the  musical  scale.  If  a sufficient  aoooant  of 
this,  an  account  at  once  simple  and  exhanstive 
had  been  fonnd  where  it  is  moat  naturally  songht 
for,  it  might  be  enough  to  refer  to  it,  or  at  least 
abstract  it.  Such,  however,  has  not  proved  to 
be  the  case.  An  independent  analysis, therefore, 
becomes  indispensable,  though  it  is  only  when 
this  is  completed  that  we  can  enter  into  the 
properly  architectural  exposition  in  something 
of  the  spirit  of  the  delightful  lines  of  Lucretius : 

*' Jurat  iategroa  accedere  fontes, 

Atquc  haurire  : jaratque  noros  decerpere  florcB.” 

The  distinction  between  sounds  as  musical 
sounds  or  notes  and  noises  depends  primarily 
on  a distinction  in  respect  of  pleaaioguess. 
Certain  sounds  are  in  themselves  agreeable  to 
the  ear  as  contrasted  with  others  which  are 
unpleasing,  or,  at  best,  simply  inoffensive.  The 
standard  of  agreeableness  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
matters  of  taste,  most  be  adjusted  with  refer, 
ence  to  sensibilities  that  are  neither  sophisticated 
by  false  culture  nor  merely  rode  and  unexeroised, 
or  exercised  only  to  their  disadvantage.  Sounds 
are  not  beautiful  iu  any  sense  that  entitles  them 
to  be  treated  respectfully  as  elements  of  true 
beauty,  merely  because  a barbarous  tribe,  or  a 
coarse  individual  of  any  tribe,  takes  pleasure  iu 
them  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  sounds  may 
have  to  be  protected  against  exclusion  at  the 
bidding  of  a theory  which  pedantically  disregards 
and  defies  the  verdict  of  cultivated  ears,  cr  of 
fashion  that  is  the  victim  of  habits  and  narrow, 
ing  prejudices. 

The  pleasing  sounds,  which  to  express  their 
pleasingness  we  call  musical,  have  certain 
common  qualities,  or,  perhaps,  we  may  say  a 
single  quality,  with  common  names,  such  as 
brightness,  purity,  distinctness,  clearness.  Snob 
■ qualities  have  their  analogy  in  colours,  which  are 


recognised  as  beautiful  individually  in  virtue 
of  a oertain  positive  homogeneouaness  which 
enables  their  best  effect  to  tell  continuously  aud 
completely, — nnchecked,  and,  to  employ  an 
expressive  word,  unmuddled. 

AH  sounds  are  communicated  by  vibrations  of 
the  air,  which  science  has  found  the  means  of 
measuring  with  the  utmost  exactness;  and 
experiment  has  proved  that  those  sounds  which 
in  virtno  of  their  specific  delightfnlness  wo  call 
musical, — that  musical  notes,  in  fact,  are  pro- 
duced  by  vibrations  which  are  in  excess  of  a 
certain  minimum  rapidity,  and  succeed  each 
other  at  a rate  which,  whatever  its  rapidity,  is 
uniform. 

The  minimum  of  rapidity  which  is  capable  of 
producing  a continuous  musical  sound  is  said  to 
be  about  thirty  double  vibrations  in  a second, — 
that  is,  thirty  departures  and  returns  of  the 
vibrating  matter  to  the  same  point.  When  the 
vibration  is  slower  than  this,  any  sensation  which 
it  produces  ceases  to  have  the  continuouanesa 
which  is  characteristic  of  a musioal  sound,  which 
constitutes  a note;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
a certain  maximum  rapidity  is  exceeded,  the 
sensation  which  is  excited  becomes  so  shrill  as 
to  be  disagreeable,  and  even  painful,  and  thus 
unmusical,  just  as  a colour  may  bo  so  brilliantly 
illuminated  as  to  confuse  and  pain  the  organ  of 
sight.  The  specified  minimum  must  be  taken  to 
measure  a certain  capability  of  the  ear,  which 
again  may  be  illustrated  by  an  analogy  from 
sight. 

When  a spark  at  the  end  of  a stick  is  whirled 
round  at  less  than  a certain  rapidity,  we  only 
see  a single  spaik  carried  round  in  a circle  ; if  a 
certain  rapidity  be  attained,  we  see  a continuous 
circle  of  light,  and  as  the  rapidity  is  gradually 
increased,  tho  illuminated  circle  will  bo  seen  os 
brighter  and  brighter.  These  differences,  it  is 
well  known,  are  due  to  the  limited  continuance 
of  an  impression  on  the  eye  ; this  effect  is  exem- 
plified in  the  experience  of  our  continuing  to  see 
a bright  spark  for  a moment  or  so  after  closing 
our  eyes  to  the  exciting  cause.  As  a necessary 
consequence,  if  tho  lighted  spark  returns  iu  a 
circle  to  the  starting-point  before  its  first  excite- 
ment is  exhausted,  or,  as  we  say,  has  died  out, — 
all  the  intermediate  points  of  excitement  will 
still  he  active,  and  the  vision  of  a luminous  circle 
results. 

We  have  precisely  tho  same  autboiiaation  for 
crediting  tho  ear  with  a degree  of  rententive- 
ness  of  impression,  in  virtue  of  which, 
within  a certain  limit,  one  momentary  excite- 
ment is  indistingnisbable  as  divided  by  an 
interval  from  another  ; and  what  is  equally 
important,  when  a sound  ceases,  the  ear  is 
left  in  a certain  modified  condition  of  sensi- 
bility, which  must  tell  upon  its  receptivity  of  au 
ensuing  excitement.  Such  modified  receptivity 
has  two  chief  varieties, — a certain  c-xcitement 
prepares  and  predisposes  for  a repetition  of  the 
like  ; a stimulus  which  does  not  exhaust  the  sen. 
eibility  leaves  it  prepared  to  receive  a repetition 
without  the  violence  of  a surprise  ; a repetition 
is  prepared  for  and  expected.  When  exhaustion 
does  ensue,  the  sensibility  is  prepared  for  re- 
oeivingwith  relief  a new  stimulus  that  addresses 
different  receptive  organa. 

For  a musical  note  to  ensue,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  that  vibration  should  proceed  with  a 
certain  degree  of  rapidity,  but  tho  nature  of  the 
sound  which  results  is  found  to  depend  on  the 
rate  of  rapidity, — it  becomes  higher  as  vibratiju 
becomes  more  rapid,  and  therefore  the  sound  can 
only  be  maintained  as  a nniform  musioal  note 
by  the  vibration  being  maintained  at  a uniform 
rate. 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  musical  notes  as 
Boocessive  incidents  in  a discontinuous  series, 
but  it  is  evident  that  musical  vibration  may  ba 
commenced  at  the  very  slowest  rate  the  ear  will 
acknowledge,  and  be  gradually  increased  with- 
out any  perceivable  break  until  it  reaches  the 
limits  of  hearing  in  the  other  direction,  and  no 
further  increase  of  high  pitch  is  distinguishable. 
The  parallel  case  in  colour  would  be  given  by  the 
colours  of  the  spectrnm  being  followed  by  the 
eye  through  absolutely  insensible  gradations 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  Let  tho  eyo 
pause  at  any  point,  and  the  tint  which  it  would 
rest  on,  taken  as  a line  transversely  to  the  spec- 
trum, would  be  a siogle  colour  that  might  be 
dealt  with  as  individual  and  homogeneous  ; and 
in  like  manner  the  diecoDtiDuous  scale  of  sound 
as  described  may  be  stopped  at  any  point,  aud 
tho  rate  of  vibration  which  pertained  to  it  being 
maintained  would  give  us, — does  give  ua, — a 
specific  musical  note  of  a definite  pitch  depen- 
dent on  a specific  uniform  rate  of  vibration. 
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Musical  sounds  thas  differ,  and  may  differ 
infinitely  in  pitch, — in  their  position  upon  a scale 
extending  from  the  gravest  sonnds  to  the  most 
acnte, — from  the  deepest  base  to  the  highest 
treble ; and  they  may  differ  also  in  duration, 
whether  they  are  alike  or  not  in  pitch,  accord- 
ingly as  one  is  maintained  longer  than  the  other. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  length  of  time  that  it  is 
possible  for  a mnsioal  note  to  be  sustained  ; 
what  may  be  the  limit  of  momentariness  it  may 
be  more  difficult  to  say. 

Both  pitch  and  duration,  again,  are  indepen- 
dent of  loudness.  Two  notes  of  different  pitch 
may  agree  in  respect  of  londness,  and  two  of  like 
pitch  may  differ  in  this  respect;  that  is  to  say, 
the  pitch  of  a note  as  more  or  less  acute  does 
not  change  because  it  is  sounded  more  or  less 
loudly.  A note  may  be  sustained  at  a definite 
pitch,  and  yet  gradually  change  in  respect  of 
loudness.  A note  is  the  same  note  whether  we 
hear  it  in  full  power  as  we  stand  by  the  instrai- 
ment,  or  catch  it  at  a distance;  it  is  the  same 
for  two  persons  at  different  distances,  and  may 
be  for  the  same  person  if  the  original  londness 
is  gradually  altered. 

Another  difference  between  mnsical  notes  is 
in  respect  of  timbre, — the  quality  by  which  we 
recognise  the  distinction  of  notes  as  produced 
by  vibrations  transmitted  from  various  mate, 
rials.  Notes  which  correspond  exactly  in  pitch, 
londness,  and  duration  are  recognised  as  pro. 
ceeding  from  the  human  voice,  a violin,  haut- 
boy, or  flute  by  a peculiar  quality  which  we  call 
fimire. 

This  is  a word  which  is  so  useful  that  it  cannot 
be  too  soon  or  too  completely  naturalised  into 
English, — and  this  wonlfl  be  best  done  by  bravely 
spelling  it  in  future  “tambre.  Difference  in 
timbre  resulting  from  the  variety  of  instruments 
employed  is  the  principal  basis  of  the  charm  of 
orchestral  music  ; but  the  same  difference  affects 
the  delightfulnesa  of  two  instraments  of  the  same 
kind  or  of  two  human  voices  even  when  singing 
the  same  words  and  notes  with  equal  accuracy. 
Mnsical  sounds  therefore  may  be  more  or  less 
alike  in  pitch,  loudness,  timbre,  and  duration; 
may  agree  or  differ  in  all  or  any  of  these  respects, 
and  in  any  degree  and  in  any  variable  degree. 

Differences  of  pitch,  as  we  have  said,  are  known 
to  depend  on  different  rapidities  of  vibration; 
differences  of  londness  depend  on  the  extent 
or  span  of  the  vibrations, — that  is,  on  the  extent 
of  the  exonraions  of  the  vibrating  atoms  on  either 
side  of  the  positim  of  rest  whatever  may  be  the 
rate  of  the  escursions.  Timbre, — the  specific 
quality  of  a sound  as  due  to  one  material  or 
another  as  its  transmitting  agent  to  the  air, — has 
been  assigned  to  variable  divergences  of  the  lines 
of  atoms  intermediately  between  their  extreme 
vibrations. 

Grave  and  acnte  sounds  are  sometimes  dia- 
tingnished  as  deep  and  shrill  or  even  low  and 
high ; but  the  word  ” low,”  is  apt  to  be  ambiguous 
ns  sometimes  equivalent  to  not  loud, — as  in  the 
case  of  a low  sound.  It  may  be  added  here  that 
all  sounds  grow  feebler  as  they  recede  from  the 
originating  sonrtc,  but  that  all  travel  at  the  same 
rate  and  arrire  together  as  they  started,  except 
BO  far  as  some  have  become  inaudible. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  AT  DIFFERENT  ERAS.^ 


THE  RETOEilATIOX. 


“ Half  the  intellect  of  the  age  was  absorbed  in  the  base 
Bciencea  of  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric  : studies  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  serious  labour  of  men.” 

John  Eraxix,  1853. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  TEACHING  IN 
IRELAND. 

The  proposed  Science  and  Art  Mnaeum  and 
National  Library  in  Dublin  was  the  subjeob  of  a 
long  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Corpora- 
tion on  the  16th  ult.  Mr.  Vereker  proposed, 
"That  while  we  heartily  approve  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Government  for  the  foundation  in 
Ireland  of  a Dspartment  of  Science  and  Art, 
we  feel  it  onr  duty  to  state  in  the  moat  explicit 
manner  that  no  ench  department  can  be  estab- 
lished in  this  country  with  a reasonable  prospect 
of  snccessthat  does  not  carry  out  in  its  integrity 
the  promise  made  by  Mr.  Ward  Hunt, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  E.iohequer,  to  the 
deputation  of  Irish  peers,  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  gentlemen,  and  merchants  who 
waited  on  him  on  the  26th  of  March,  18GS,  aad 
that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  encoesa  of  such 
an  Irish  department  of  science  and  art  that  it 
should  ha  placed  under  the  management  of  a 
board  cf  Irish  gentlemen  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  Government,  and  with  such  state 
supervision  or  control  as  may  be  desirable,  that 
for  the  above  reasons  we  object  to  so  mnoh  of 
the  Bill  befure  us  as  invests  the  existing  depart- 
ment of  science  and  art  with  sny  authority, 
privileges,  or  right  cf  interference  with  science 
and  art  in  Ireland."  The  resolntion  was  carried 
by  19  votes  against  2. 


A n.APPT  dispensation  of  Providence  has  per. 
mitted  individnals  with  different  and  opposing 
qualities  of  iotellecb  to  influence,  each  in  his 
turn,  the  opinions  of  mankind.  As  at  enormons 
and  incalculable  intervals  of  time  the  surface  of 
the  earth  has  been  deprived  of  the  sun’s  rays,  or 
submitted  to  them,  so  the  inhabitants,  at  sue- 
cessive  and  sometimes  remote  eras,  have  been 
imperceptibly  directed  to  think  and  act  in  a 
manner  subversive — to  all  contemporary  appear, 
ances — of  former  principle  and  practice ; and 
their  thought  and  action  have  been  ultimately 
subverted  by  an  advanoed  stage  of  principle  and 
another  form  of  practice.  If  an  art-enthusiast 
like  Mr.  Ruskin  possessed,  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  enough  of  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric 
to  exercise  mental  sway  over  thousands  of  hia 
countrymen,  it  was  partly  because,  about  250 
years  before,  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  others  had  cultivated  those  so-called  base 
eoiences.  Every  cycle  of  years  into  which  the 
history  of  Western  Europe  may  be  divided  has 
doubtless  been  usefully  attended,  both  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  with  its  enthusiasts. 
To  such  men  Charlemagne  probably  listened ; 
such  men  enoonraged  the  artificers  of  the  twelfth 
century  to  break  away  from  monastic  tethers ; 
such  men  preached  the  true  Vitruvian  principles ; 
and  each  having  done  his  work,  separately  or 
with  others,  lingered,  perhaps,  upon  the  world's 
stage,  "snna  eyes,  sa^is  taste,  sans  everything." 
One  of  such  men  is  Mr.  Raskin.  His  mission  is 
now  accomplished ; and  though  the  excellence 
and  value  of  the  work  he  did  may  be  hereafter 
depreciated,  its  results  will  neither  be  lost  nor 
lessened,  when,  in  1903,  people  smile  at  the 
recital  of  words  which,  fifty  years  before,  were 
considered  to  be  little  short  of  heaven-descended 
wisdom. 

The  renascence  of  the  arts  and  the  revival  of 
. learning  are  seductive  themes ; but  they  contain 
perhaps  hardly  enough  attraction  to  induce  a 
repetition  of  the  fine  language  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them  at  various  times.  Neither 
of  those  phrases,  we  make  bold  to  say,  conveys  a 
true  notion  of  the  reality.  It  was  the  spread  of 
intelligence,  and  the  infusion  of  fresh  blood 
among  the  cultivated  classes,  which  produced 
that  brilliant  chapter  of  history,  the  sixteenth 
century.  People  then  first  began  to  talk  and 
write  about  the  arts  previously  practised  in 
accordance  with  traditions  handed,  if  not  from 
father  to  son,  from  craftsman  to  craftsman. 
People  then  first  began  not  only  to  travel, 
but  to  record  and  compare  their  experiences; 
and  the  travellers  returned  to  delight  and 
astonish  with  their  tales.  The  difference  be- 
tween Englend  in  1600  and  England  in  1500  may 
be  likened  to  the  aspect  the  world  presents  to  a 
man  now  who  sees  it  after  having  passed  two 
months  in  a ship.  Twenty-four  hours  of  every 
day  spent  upon  a deck,  or  between  decks,  for 
forty-eight  or  sixty  days,  so  crib,  cabin,  and  con- 
fine tbe  mind,  that  a solitary  woman,  deformed 
and  ngly,  acquires  beauty  in  tbe  eyes  of  her  male 
fellow-prisonera ; that  the  pettiest  grievance  is 
nursed  into  a personal  insult  or  a common  mis- 
fortune ; that  one  passenger  regards  another 
with  feelings  of  love  or  hate  utterly  immoderate 
in  their  intensity.  But  once  on  firm  ground,  tbe 
world  seems  to  open  and  expand  ; the  traveller  is 
astonished  at  the  sentiments  he  expressed  on 
board  ship,  and  half  ashamed  to  recall  theappa- 
rent  waste  of  life  the  voyage  represents.  Tbe 
islander  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  seems  to  have 
set  foot  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  with  very  much  the  same 
relief  and  curiosity  that  an  educated  inhab’tant 
of  Japan  doubtless  experiences  on  landing  in  the 
port  of  London  ; or  that  an  Englishman,  ooopod 
up  for  fix  weeks  in  a steamer,  entertains  on 
reaching  Yokohama.  The  author  cf  “ Tbe 
Anatomie  of  Abuses,"  one  Philip  Stubbes, 
wrote  in  1583  that  there  was  almost  as  mucb 
difference  between  a man  who  had  travelled  and 
him  who  had  dwelt  continually  in  one  place,  as 
between  one  living  and  one  dead.  Nor  did 
Shakspeare  hericate  to  dosoribo  the  young  cx- 
quisitesof  tbe  timeas  aprey  to  some  of  tbeglaring 
affectations  which  a superficial  acquaintance  with 
foreign  manners  always  engenders.  " Farewell, 
Monsieur  traveller,”  cried  Rosalind,  " Look  you 
lisp  and  wear  strange  suits;  disable  all  the 


benefits  of  yonr  own  country ; be  out  of 
with  yonr  nativity,  and  almost  chide  Goi 
making  yon  that  countenance  you  are  ; or  . 
scarce  think  you  have  swum  in  a gondola.” 
results  of  this  travelling  were  inevitable 
Englishman  was  “ a proper  man’s  pioture, 
bis  doublet  was  bought  in  Italy,  his  round 
in  France,  his  bonnet  in  Germany,  and  hia 
viour  everywhere, — at  least,  so  said  Shakspi 
fair  mouthpiece,  Portia. 

At  the  coronation  of  Henry  VIU.,  ia 
London  was  still  subservient  to  the  rulei 
prejudices  of  Mediseval  discipline.  Henry,  a< 
panied  by  his  queen,  left  the  Tower  to  t 
the  streets  of  the  city  richly  hung  for  the 
sion  with  cloth  of  Arms  and  tapestry,  and 
with  cloth  of  gold.  The  various  trade  ooi 
tiona  were  stationed  in  Cheape  and  Cornbil 
HoHnahed  tells  how  “ every  occupation  sto 
their  liveries,  in  order,  beginning  with  has 
mean  occupations,  and  so  ascending  to  th( 
shipful  crafts."  Edward  Hall,  or  Halle 
describes  " the  crafts  standing  in  the  stre 
good  order’’  when  the  Admiral  of  Franc 
ceeded  from  Tower  Wharf  in  great  trion 
the  Bishop’s  Palace,  where  he  lodged  till  tl 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  next  day  he  w 
ceived  by  the  king,  and  " to  tell  you,"  con 
Halle,  "of  the  costly  banquet-honees  thal 
built,  and  of  the  great  banquets,  the 
masks.  ....  that  were  shewed  to  him 
would  much  marvel  and  scant  believe." 
is  the  repetition  of  early  custom  : theextet 
construction  of  slight  edifices  around  or  - 
vicinity  of  an  actual  building.  Royal  and 
cipal  houses  were  not  yet  planned  for  the 
tion  of  great'guesls  and  their  attendants.  In 
from  the  records  of  an  embassy  which  a 
there  in  1577,  it  was  then  a common  c 
for  the  concierges  to  let  their  masters’  hou 
the  day  or  the  month  daring  the  ahsenoe: 
owners.  Even  as  late  as  1638,  when  M( 
Mediois  arrived  in  London,  her  retinut 
billeted  upon  private  persons;  and  in  the 
of  the  latter,  the  doors  were  chalked  w: 
names  or  numbers  of  those  to  be  accomme 
Tbe  custom  had  long  been  common,  a 
have  already  alluded  to  it  iu  our  c 
on  the  “ Middle  Ages  ” ; a travelle; 
usually  preceded  by  a courier  who  ann 
his  arrival,  and  sought  permission  for  his 
to  use,  or  who  even  hired  a private  house.  S 
Gresham  entertained  certain  of  the  train  o 
of  Cleves,  who  came  to  England  in  1531 
there  is  an  account  of  56i.  49.  4d.  paid 
for  the  charge  of  ambassadors  lodged  in  his 
The  practice  of  ceremonious  hospitality  a 
among  the  citizens  was  only  just  begiuc 
mayor  in  1501  is  said  to  be  the  first  wl 
court  in  his  own  house.  He  was  the  first 
be  attended  from  tbe  Guildhall  to  the  rivi 
when  he  took  barge  for  Westminster, 
aldermen  on  horseback. 

The  discipline  of  the  trade  corpo 
getting  more  and  more  difficult  to  enforc 
an  insuperable  oar  to  freedom  of  knowlet 
competition.  One  of  the  "petty  pr 
attributed  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  an 
that  children  should  follow  their  fathei 
fession,  because  the  father’s  " eminenoy’ 
art  " hegab  in  the  child  a propensiou 
same.’’*  The  Cardinal  used  to  urge  tbt 
two  or  three  generations  " happily  insis 
steps  one  of  another,  they  raise  an  art 
fection.”  It  was  the  practice,  not  the  knt 
of  this  fact,  which  was  dying  out;  and 
things  combined  to  effect  the  change.  An 
yearning  on  the  part  of  tradesmen  and  a 
to  escape  from  the  immediate  vicinity 
trade  Hall,  or  from  a particular  quarte 
doubtless  from  the  restrictions  impose 
them, — was  the  sabjeeb  of  no  little  perpl 
London.  There  is  a relation  in  Arnold’s  C 
of  the  " great  ruin  and  decay  ” to  which  • 
was  brought  because  so  many  freemoi 
beyond  tbe  circuit  of  its  liberties  and  frai 
and  it  was  enacted,  or  at  least  it  was  ati 
to  enact,  that  " all  manner  of  persons  pre 
ont  of  the  city  and  franchise  thereo 
shall  keep  (within  tbe  city)  their  contir 
principal  dwelling  and  inhabitation  wi 
and  household,  orelse  utterly  to  be  disfrau 
8o  greet  a number  of  "stranger"  s 
existed  that  the  trade  of  the  freemen  o 
was  said  to  be  destroyed.  A danse  in  oi 
Acts,  printed  in  Arnold’s  Chronicle, 
persons  free  of  the  city  not  to  buy  war 
by  a stranger, — and  a "stranger" 
necessarily  imply  a foreigner, — nor  ' 


e p.  078,  ante:  "The  Great  Moguls." 


Lloyd’s  " State  Worthies,”  The  Cardinal,' 
was  right  as  far  as  the  artistic  part  efthe  qnesti 
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anything  to  make  to  a stranger  artificer.”  At 
that  time  a great  many  Germans  were  domioiled 
in  England  j and  mnoh  of  the  ornament  npon 
the  Elizabethan  gables,  tombs,  and  furniture 
may  be  traced  to  a German  source.  In  1517, 
London  was  said  to  be  filled  also  for  miles  around 
with  “ French  fashions  and  infections  ” ; and 
there  was  a proverb  then  current  that  “ Totten, 
ham  is  turned  French.”  One  of  the  abuses 
catalogued  inStnbbes’s  “ Anatomie  ” is  the  ambi. 
tion  rampant  among  women  for  the  silks,  satins, 
and  damasks  of  the  Continent ; and,  according  to 
this  early  Puritan,  if  things  did  not  come  from 
beyond  the  sea  fashion  hardly  deemed  them  to 
be  worth  a straw. 

The  Flemings  were  then  the  great  traders  of 
Western  Europe  j and  in  Flanders  the  municipal 
laws  were  of  a protectionist  character  exceeding 
tny  that  were  in  vogue,  or,  at  least,  practised  in 
London.  At  Antwerp,  if  a citizen  married  out  of 
ihe  city  withoubleave  of  the  burgomaster  he  for. 
feited  his  freedom ; and  no  one  could  exercise 
iny  art  in  that  city  until  he  was  made  free  of  it. 
[f  a citizen  dwelt  away  from  Antwerp  for  six 
iveeks  without  leave  be  lost  his  freedom ; only 
ihe  unmarried  citizen  could  stay  away  as  long 
IS  he  pleased.  If  a citizen  with  his  wife  and 
amily  dwelt  outside  that  city,  he  was  compelled 
a declare  himself  of  the  citizens  without,  or  he 
vas  deprived  of  his  freedom.  The  rule  was  : — 

‘ He  that  declarebh  himself  a burgess  without  is 
jouud  to  take  hia  oath  to  the  town  once  a year, 
lud  to  pay  half-a-crowu  to  the  public  treasury  ; 
md  eo  he  may  enjoy  bis  freedom  and  privileges 
vithout  any  prejudices,”  The  tendency,  both 
m the  Continent  and  in  England,  to  break  away 
’rom  the  trammels  of  guilds  and  corporations,  is 
ipparcnt  in  the  descriptions  extant  of  the  time. 
Cho  writings  of  Philibert  de  I’Orme  are  full  of 
illusions  to  the  prevailing  contempt  of  earlier 
Hscipline  ; and  Stubbea  is  eloquent  thereon. 

‘ To  such  outrage  is  it  growne,”  he  cries,  ” that 
lowadayea  every  butcher,  shooeraaker,  tailer, 
:obler,  husbandman,  and  other ; yea,  every  . . . . 

kttifioer  and  other,  gregarii  ordinis,  of  the  vilest 
orte  of  men  that  be,  mnet  be  called  by  the  vaine 
lame  of  ‘maistc-r’  at  every  word.” 

One  of  the  means  by  which  tho  learning 
labined  during  the  preceding  ages  was  diffused 
n England  during  the  sixteenth  century,  is  aHri. 
bated  by  Mr.  Gifford,  the  translator  of  Jnvenal’s 
Satires,  and  the  virulent  champion  of  Ben  Jonson’s 
reputation,  to  the  numerous  translations  which 
were  made  of  works  published  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  The  destruction  of  monasteries  and  the 
disrepute  in  which  the  old  forms  of  religion  were 
lunk  led  young  men  who  had  been  intended  for 
the  prieetly  life,  to  flook  to  the  metropolis  ; and 
their  chief  resource,  in  order  to  earn  the 
means  of  subsistence,  was  translation.  Until 
:he  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
nrincipal  literature  within  reach  of  educated 
Englishmen  was  that  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Pkome,  and  in  those  days  even  ladies  of  the 
aigber  classes  read  a little  Greek  and  Latin, 
[ndeed,  no  one  then  seems  to  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  make  a systematic  translation  of 
:.he  classical  works.  Stories  of  voyages  to  the  East 
md  West  Indies  and  to  other  parts  of  the  world 
were  among  the  first  modern  books  that  reached 
-he  public  ear.  The  dissensions  between  the 
■ival  religious  anthoribies  were  obviously  prolific 
if  argument.  An  imaginary  dialogue,  written 
ay  one  George  Gifford,  and  printed  in  1580, 
ibows  very  clearly  the  sort  of  opinions  held  by 
:*dpi8t3  and  Protestants  concerning  the  present 
ind  future  state  of  men.  The  former  doubtless 
irgned,  and  the  latter  scarcely  oared  to  refute 
-bo  charge  that  tho  Lord’s  House  had  become  a 
len  of  thieves.  Both  Shakspeare  and  Ben 
lonson  refer  to  *'  Paul’s,”  and  lo  “ fopperies  at 
Paul's,”  in  a way  likely  to  puzzle  those  who 
idmit  the  sanctity  of  a sacred  edifice.  So  great 
vaa  the  indecorum  which  reigned  in  the  cathe. 
Iral  of  London,  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
Common  Council  issued  instructions  relating  to 
-he  preservation  there  of  order.  Tho  preamble 
dated  that  “The  material  temples  of  God  were 
ifst  ordained  lor  the  lawful  and  devout  assembly 
)f  people,”  and  that  therefore  they  ought  not  to 
le  used  as  markets  or  common  places  of  meeting, 
fhe  inhabitants  of  the  City  were  enjoined  not 
rO  pass  through  the  building  carrying  vessels  of 
do  or  beer  and  baskets  of  bread  ;*  and  not  to 
ead  mules,  horses,  or  other  beasts  through  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  The  churches  of  the 
netropolis  were  not  yet  encumbered  with 
larishioners’  pews  ; they  afforded  a wide  expanse 
>f  shelter.  Indeed,  it  is  stated  that  the  Cathe- 

* We  remember  to  have  Been  a similar  notice  on  tho 
loors  of  £t.  Eustache,  near  the  llallea,  Paris. 


dral  of  Paris  wag  not  provided  with  such  fami. 
tore  until  after  the  Great  Revolution.  The 
oldest  mention,  however,  of  benches,  speciallj 
reserved  for  the  nee  of  parishioners,  is  said  to 
be  at  the  Church  of  St.  Andre  dea  Arte,  in  the 
year  1577,  and  the  allusion  made  to  ihe  “ pews” 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  implies  that  long  before 
bis  time  the  Londoners  had  been  familiarised 
with  their  existence. 

In  the  utter  disregard  which  seems  to  have 
been  felt  for  the  maintenance  and  preserva- 
tion,— the  word  “restoration”  had  not  been 
adopted, — of  ecolesiastioal  edifices,  the  chain  of 
native  building  traditions  was  allowed  to  drop. 
St.  Paul’s  cathedral  ia  described  by  writers  of 
the  time  as  tottering  in  parts  on  the  very  verge 
of  ruin  5 and  during  the  early  years  of  tho 
seventeenth  oentnry  it  is  the  “ stately  palaces  ” 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  not  the  churches, 
which  astonish  the  traveller.  Foreign  ambas- 
sadors affirmed  that  the  most  glorious  sight  in 
the  world,  taking  water  and  land  together,  was  to 
come  upon  a high  tide  from  Gravesend,  and 
shoot  the  bridge  to  Westminster.  Then,  neces- 
sarily, the  river  was  the  great  highway.  It 
was  Elizabeth  not  Cleopatra  that  Eiioharb-us 
pictured  : — 

“ The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a burnish’d  throce, 

Burnt  on  tho  water ; the  poop  was  beaten  gold  ; 
Purple  the  soils  and  so  perfumed  that 

Tho  winds  were  lovefick 

She  did  lie 

In  hor  pavilion  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue), 
O'er-picturing  that  Venus,  where  wo  see 

Thofuney  outwork  nature 

. From  tho  barge 

A strango  invisible  perfnmehits  the  tonte 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.”* 

In  the  streets  men  rode  on  horseback,  and 
women  were  carried  in  litters.  Anne  Bullen  was 
so  conveyed  to  Westminster,  and  the  chronicler 
says  that  “ in  the  middestof  the  Hall  she  was 
taken  out  of  her  litter.”  Coaches,  of  a shape 
not  unlike  that  of  the  hearse  still  common  in 
Paris,  were  the  state  conveyances  of  the  great; 
and  towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  a bill 
was  introduced  to  restrain  their  excessive  use  If 
Imported  into  this  country  from  HollaLd,  the 
Queen’s  coach  was  driven  by  a Dutchman  who 
was  appointed  to  the  royal  household  in  the  year 
1564.  At  that  time  the  horse,  both  for  riding  as 
well  as  driving,  was  of  the  huge  Flanders  type 
known  to  modern  eyes  in  tlie  dray-cart  of 
London  and  the  omnibus  of  Paris. 

An  interesting  parallel  made  by  James  Howel 
between  London  and  the  great  cities  of  Europe 
was  pabliabed  in  1657.  In  spite  of  no  excusable 
bias  for  the  charms  of  the  English  capital,  and 
its  superiority  over  all  other  cities  in  the  world, 
he  wrote  of  Palermo,  that  it  was  “a  jolly  neat 
city,”  possessing  one  thing  of  which  neither 
London  nor  anyother  town  in  Christendom  could 
boast, — “ a fair  spacious  uniform  street  of  above 
a mile  long.”  Kext  to  that  of  Palermo  be  ranks 
the  old  High-street  of  Edinburgh,  running,  as  it 
still  does,  between  -Holyrood  and  the  Castle. 
James  Howel  also  regrets  that  the  nuraerouB 
proclamations  for  building  in  brick,  during  suc- 
cessive reigns,  bad  not  been  observed  in  Loedon. 
He  attributes  most  of  the  stone  buildings 
" whereof  many  have  remained  until  onrtime” 
to  an  Act  passed  in  the  first  year  of  Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion.  By  it  every  building  up  to  a 
certain  height  was  to  consist  of  stone,  and  the 
roof  was  to  be  covered  with  slate  or  " burnt 
' tyle.”  His  words  arc, — “ For  gaining  of  ground 
they  have  been  taken  down,  and  in  place  of  some, 

. being  low  (as  but  two  stories  above  tho  ground), 
many  booses  of  four  or  five  stories  are  placed.” 
Iq  Cornhill  Ward  bo  says  there  were  “ divers 
large  honses,  especially  for  height,  for  mer- 
chants and  artificers.”  About  sixty  years  before, 
some  of  the  Flemish  towns  had  been  visited  by 
Guicciardini;  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
Flemings  surpassed  the  English  in  the  magnitude 
of  their  trade  and  the  size  and  constitution  of 
their  cities.  Guicciardini  describes  Ypres  as  a 
fair  rich  town  and  well  built,”  notwithstanding 
that  most  of  the  bouses  were  of  timber  and  of 
small  appearance  without”;  bnt  the  building-'^ 
of  Liege  were  of  stone,  and,  he  adds,  that  Liege 
from  its  beauty,  riches,  and  the  number  of  its 
churohes,  surpassed  all  other  towns  either  of 
France  or  Germany.  The  stress  which  is  laid  in 

* There  is  Bomptliiog  exquiaitelj  ludicrous  about  the 
“prciperties”  with  which  Shakspeare  has  surroundert 
Cieopalra;  happy  the  poets  that  lived  belore  the  age  of 
arclia:ology  ! 

t la  the  aeeount  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe’s  Embassy  to  the 
Court  of  JabAughir,  at  Agra,  occurs  the  followine 
passage: — “One  particular  of  bis  Majestv’s  [James  I.] 
present  to  this  Princo  being  a fine  coach  [a  t/iing  «hoUy 
Bsa>,  aud  consequently  to  be  presumed  pleasing  to  him}, 
he  was  so  taken  with  it  that  he  got  the  same  night  into 
It  and  made  some  of  my  men  draw  him  about  the  court.” 


legal  documents  of  the  time,  both  in  Edinbnrgli 
and  London,  npon  a “ stone  honse  " leads  to  the 
inference  that  a substantial  or  a presumably  un- 
inflammable building  for  private  dwellings  was 
comparatively  rare.  In  England,  the  systematio 
oonsfcruction  of  even  large  houses  composed  en- 
tirely of  wood  and  plaster,  continued.*  Our  fig.  1 
is  the  reduotion  of  a plan  made  by  John  Thorpe ; 
and  ibis  preserved  in  his  Sketch-book  with  others 
of  a similar  kind.  Those  names  of  the  rooms 
upon  our  diagram  were  written  by  the  architect 
himself  upon  his  plan  (about  the  year  1600)  ; and 
the  “ uprights  ” or  elevations  which  accompany 
it  (in  the  Sketch-book)  represent  the  design  of  a 
man  far  less  learned  than  Philibert  de  I’Orme, 
yet,  like  his  French  predecessor,  who  died  abont 
1577,  engaged  in  grafting  upon  native  forms  of 
construction  foreign  ornament  of  Classical  origin. 

The  porch  is  an  example  of  Gorhambnry,  and 
it  is  not  dissimilar  from  designs  in  Thorpe's 
book.  When  the  queen,  in  one  of  her  progresses, 
visited  Sir  Nioholaa  Bacon  there,  she  com- 
plained jestingly  of  the  smallness  of  his  house; 
and  the  Lord  Keeper  answered  : — “Madam,  my 
house  is  well,  but  it  is  yon  that  have  made  me 
too  great  for  my  house.”  That  response  exactly 
hits  the  state  of  the  time.  There  were  plenty 
of  buildings,  big  and  small,  but  the  big  houses 
had  grown  from  century  to  century,  and,  after 
alterations  and  additions,  were  what  they  were ; 
the  little  houses  were  too  rough  and  bare  to  be 
other  than  mere  shelters.  Both  were  devoid  of 
any  systematio  plan  or  arrangement;  both  were 
unsnited  to  the  tastes, — we  do  not  mean  tastes 
architectnral,  but  tastes  domestic, — which  were 
spreading,  and  to  the  comparative  refinement 
which  some  enjoyed  and  others  envied.  Lord 
Bacon  complained  that  such  huge  bnildings  as 
the  Vatican  and  the  Escnrial  contained  scarcely 
“a  very  fair  room,”  Hia  essay  is  necessarily  an 
advance  npon  the  thought  of  his  contemporaries. 
“I  say,”  and  it  is  he  who  advises,  “yon  cannot 
have  a perfect  palace,  except  you  have  two 
several  sides  ; a side  for  the  banquet,  as  is  spoken 
of  in  the  book  of  Esther,  and  a side  for  the  house- 
hold : the  one  for  feasts  and  triumphs,  the  other 
for  dwelling.”  Such  a theoretical  division  is 
too  obviously  antique  to  be  practically  adopted, 
though  John  Thorpe’s  honee,  designed  by  him. 
self, — but  not  built,  we  think, — was  arranged  on 
a similar  principle  (see  fig.  2).  The  following 
rigmarole,  written  against  the  plan,  is  more  onriona 
than  grammatical : — 

“ Thes  two  letters,  I and  T, 

Joyoed  together  aa  yon  see, 

la  ment  for  a dwelling-house  for  mee.” 

In  the  letter  I is  arranged  a block  for  the 
service,  in  tho  letter  T a block  for  the  dwelling, 
and  the  two  are  connected  by  a wooden  passage 
or  gallery  covered  only  at  the  top,  and  one  story 
high.  Lord  Bacon’s  “perfect  palaoe”  is  to  be 
divided  into  two  parts, — one  for  ceremony  and 
the  other  for  home.  “I  understand,”  are  his 
words,  “ both  those  sides  to  be  not  only  returns, 
but  parts  of  the  front  ....  and  to  be  on  both 
sides  of  a great  and  stately  tower  in  the  midst 

of  the  front I would  have  on  the  side  of 

the  banquet  (oeremonj),  in  front,  one  only  goodly 
room  above  stairs  ....  and  under  it  a room 
for  a dressing-place  at  times  of  triumphs.  On 
the  other  side,  which  is  the  household  side,  I 
wish  it  divided  at  the  first  (floor)  into  a Hall  and 
a Chapel,  with  a partition  between  ....  and 
those  not  to  go  all  the  length,  but  to  have  at  the 
farther  end  a winter  and  a summer  parlour; 
and  under  those  rooms  a large  cellar  sunk  nnder- 
gronnd,  and  likewise  some  privy  kitchens,  with 

batteries,  pantries,  and  the  like Beyond 

this  front  is  there  to  be  a fair  court,  but  three 
sides  of  it  of  a far  lower  building  than  the  front. 
And  in  the  four  corners  of  that  court  fair  stair- 
cases cast  into  turrets  on  the  outside,  and  not 

within  the  row  of  buildings  themselves 

The  row  of  return  on  the  banquet  side,  let  it  be 
all  stately  galleries ; ....  on  the  household  side, 
chambers  of  presence  and  ordinary  entertain, 
ments,  with  some  bedchambers.”  In  this  quo- 


* The  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  built  near  the 
boKorn  of  what  is  now  Southampton-rtreet,  waspriocipally 
of  wood.  It  was  begun  during  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth centory,  and  remained  till  1701.  This  buildingwaa 
called  Bedford  House  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Bedford  House  which  stood  in  Biooinsbury. square,  and 
which  was  pulled  down  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century),  and  was  enclosed  with  a brick  wall  extending 
northward  nearly  to  i bo  site  of  what  is  now  Covent- garden 
Market.  In  Knighl’a  “London”  it  ia  said  that  “in 
March,  1552,  a patent  was  granted  to  John  Russell,  Ear 
of  Bedford,  of  the  gift  of  the  Convent-garden,  lying  in  tho 
parish  of  St.  Martin-in-tbe-field.-',  with  seven  acres  called 
Long-acre,  of  the  yearly  value  of  6(.  tis.  6J.,  parcel  of  the 
possessions  of  the  late  Duke  of  Somerset.  This  was  a 
modest  slice  of  the  church  lauds  the  duke  had  obtained 
possession  of.” 
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tatiOQ  one  coart  or  quadrangle  onlyia  described; 
beyond  it,  there  was  to  be  another  court  “of 
the  same  square  and  height.”  The  sides  of  the 
latter  were  to  contain  privy  lodgings,  and  the 
end  was  for  privy  galleries, — “ whereof,”  accord- 
ing to  Bacon’s  description,  “ yoa  must  foresee 
that  one  of  them  be  for  an  infirmary,  if  any 
special  person  should  be  sick,  with  chambers, 
&o.”  This  infirmary  was  to  be  placed  upon  the 
second  story  ; the  first  or  ground  story  was  to 
be  entirely  open,  the  superstructure  being  sup- 
ported upon  pillars  ; and  the  third  story  was  all 
to  be  an  open  gallery,  in  which  to  enjoy  the  air 
and  the  garden  prospect.  The  offices  and  depen- 
dencies were  to  stand  at  a distance,  and  to  be 
connected  with  the  main  building  by  means  of 
covered  passages. 

We  have  given  the  projected  house  of  an 
English  architect  who  flourished  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  oentnry,  and  who  practised  in 
France  as  well  as  England  ; we  subjoin  the  plan 
of  an  hotel  built  by  Philibert  de  I’Orme  for  himself 
(fig.  3).  It  is  situated  in  the  Ruede  la  Cerisaie,* 
Paris,  and  the  original  of  the  plan  we  publish 
was  made  in  1837  by  the  late  M.  Yaudoyer,  who 
presented  a copy  of  it  to  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  The  library  is  at  B,  the  salon  at  S, 
and  the  dining-room  at  H.  At  C is  a “ study”; 
G,  G are  called  “ galo'ies,”  and  V is  the  vesti- 
bule. Both  figs.  2 and  3 were  novelties  to  the 
subiecta  of  Henri  III.  and  Elizabeth. 

The  imperfect  description  left  by  Yitrnvius,  in 
his  first  and  sixth  hooks,  was  eagerly  spelt  by 
house-owners  and  house-architects  daring  the 
era  of  the  Reformation.  The  Classical  origin  of 
Bacon’s  perfect  palace  ” is  apparent.  Modern 
domestic  serv.ants,  and  whole  families  of  the 
squalid  poor,  have  probably  to  thank  Palladio  for 
the  underground  story  in  which  a great  part  of 
their  lives  is  spent.  In  the  second  chapter  of 
his  second  book  he  says  : “ Cellars,  wood-houses, 
pantries,  kitchens,  servants’  halls,  laundries,  and 
other  offices  which  are  continually  used,  should 
be  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  buildiog,”  He 
admits  that  bo  commonly  ordered  them  a little 
underground.  “ Those  who  know,”  says  Palladio, 
“ how  bard  it  is  to  introduce  a new  way,  parti- 
cularly into  the  art  of  building,  in  which  every 
one  presumes  to  be  knowing,  will  think  me  very 
happy  that  I have  met  with  persons  who  were 
generous  and  judicious  enough  to  approve  my 
reasons.’'  Nor  was  he  undeserving  of  their  con- 
fidence,  or  nnmindful  of  his  clients’  interest,  re- 
garded  in  a business  point  of  view.  Describing 
a palace  he  erected  at  Vicenza,  near  the  market- 
place, for  Count  Ootaviano  de  Tbieri,  he  says 
that,  as  an  architect  should  always  have  an  eye 
to  the  advantage  of  those  who  employ  him,  he 
left  room  for  shops  on  the  side  of  the  building 
which  faced  the  market.  Every  shop  had  a 
half-story  over  it  for  the  use  of  the  shopkeeper  ; 
and  the  count’s  rooms  were  necessarily  above. 
It  was  not  till  a oentnry  after  the  death 
of  Palladio,  which  occurred  in  15S0,  that  shops 
with  half-stories  over  them  beean  to  rise  in 
Paris.  The  Place  Royale,  built  by  Henri  IV.,  is 
devoid  of  any  ,-  and  in  the  designs  of  the  “ Place 
de  France,”  ordered  by  that  king,  no  trace  of 
an  “ entresol  ” is  to  be  seen. 

A less  pretentious  scheme  for  a house  than 
that  projected  by  Bacon  is  to  be  found  in  Dr. 
Andrew  Borde's  directions,  printed  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Starting  as  a 
sanitary  reformer,  and  warning  people  not  to 
apply  chimney-corners  to  other  than  their  legiti- 
mate  uses,  he  advises  them  not  to  allow  “clean  air” 
to  get  “putrified,”  and  also  to  keep  kitchens  and 
offices  scrnpulously  clean.  With  him,  as  with  all 
the  writers  and  practitioners  of  his  time,  the  Hall 
is  a most  important,  if  not  the  most  important 
feature.  He  would  so  arrange  the  building  as  to 
place  the  parlour  at  the  head  of  the  Hall  and  the 
battery  at  the  opposite  end  of  it.  The  kitchen 
would  then  be  beyond  the  battery  ; the  pastry- 
boDse  and  the  larder-bonse  would  be  annexed  to 
the  kitchen.  “ Then,”  to  nse  his  words,  “ divide 
the  lodgings  by  the  circnib  of  the  quadrangle 
coart,  and  let  the  gate-house  be  opposite  or 
against  the  Hall-door  (cot  directly)  but  the  Hall- 
door  standing  abase  and  the  gate-house  in 
middle  of  the  front  entering  into  the  court.” 
None  of  these  writers  conceive  a large  house  to 
be  complete  without  a privy  chapel ; and  Andrew 
Borde  wonld  annex  it  to  the  “great  chamber  of 
state,”  so  as  to  allow  that  and  other  chambers 
to  have  a prospect  into  the  chapel.  The  terms 
“Hall”  and  “Chamber,”  implying  in  earlier 
times  two  distinct  things,  got  to  be  used  in- 

* We  pablished  at  p.  730,  antf,  a description  of  the 
condition  of  this  house  from  a French  corre- 


discriminately,  and  at  the  present  day  the  hall 
is  apa39age  or  an  ante-room  next  to  the  house, 
door.  Dr.  Borde’s  ideas  are  partly  realised  in  the 
plan  of  a building  designed  by  Thorpe,  and  pre- 
served in  bis  sketch-book.*  The  few  references 
upon  it  are  in  the  architect’s  handwriting;  and 
from  the  regular  arrangement  of  the  walla  and 
windows  we  presume  the  building  to  be  an 
entirely  new  one,  rather  than  an  old  one  altered. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  little 
in  Thorpe’s  Skecoh-book  to  aid  the  inquirer  in 
a search  after  identity  or  even  for  proofs  of 
authenticity. 

The  Hotel  d’Ecovilie,  at  Caen,  is  one  of  the 
most  justly  celebrated  domestic  buildings  of  the 
Renaissance ; even  in  ruin  and  debasement  the 
vestiges  of  its  original  beauty  which  remain 
attest  what  it  oooe  was.  Founded  in  1538,  by 
Nioolas  de  Valois,  Seignenr  d’Ecovilie,  there 
is  no  doubt,  both  from  its  refined  arrange- 
ment and  studiously  rectangular  shape,  that 
it  was  carefully  designed  and  erected  without 
intermission  or  subsequent  addition.  31.  C. 
Sauvageot  has  published  a plan  of  the  hOtel  as 
be  presumes  it  to  have  been  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  he  has  “ restored”  its  exterior  in  a 
series  of  elevations  which  accord  neither  with 
the  plan  nor  with  each  other.  Indeed,  the  whole 
monograpby,  like  many  others  lu  the  book,t  is  a 
clever  “restoration,”  founded,  as  such  things 
often  are,  upon  the  learned  ingenuity  of  the 
restorer.  At  the  same  time,  the  position  of  the 
walla  is  doubtless  correct,  though  that  of  many 
of  the  doors  and  windows  is  uncertain.  We 
reproduce  the  plan  in  fig.  6.  There  was  no 
habitable  story  below  the  ground. floor  rooms ; 
there  were  merely  cellars,  and  our  impression  is 
that  the  kitchen  and  offices  were  sitnated  in  the 
parts  B,  B,  C.  There  probably  existed  a means 
of  commnnication  between  B and  B, — perhaps 
across  the  entrance-passage  or  porte-cochere,  A. 
The  portion  devoted  to  horses,  carts,  or  perhaps 
a coach,  is  at  D and  E.  Ou  the  opposite  side, 
the  great  Hall  has  a sammer  parlour,  perhaps 
at  M,  and  a winter  parlour  at  K.  Or  was  K the 
kitchen  ? It  will  be  observed  in  the  plan  (fig.  5) 
that  the  entrance-lobby  at  the  top  of  the  steps 
is  entirely  open  to  the  external  air,  without  doors 
or  windows ; and  that  some  of  the  presnmed 
offices  are  similarly  constructed.  There  is  a 
large  cupola  over  the  staircase,  S ; that  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  quadrangle  rises  iu  the  form 
of  a small  tower,  and  it  is  crowned  with  a conical 
roof. 

No  one  has  explained  with  more  lucidity  than 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc  the  transformation  of  parts  of 
a Mediroval  castle  into  the  signorial  residence  of 
the  Renaissance  ; and  nowhere  are  there  so  many 
and  valuable  artistic  monuments  of  that  age 
as  in  France.  The  great  work  of  unknown 
geniQB, — the  Chateau  de  Chambord, — may  be 
a parody  upon  the  feudal  stronghold  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centnries,  but  men  of 
all  shades  of  faith  in  architectural  matters  admit 
it  to  be  a marvellous  building.  A glance  at  its 
plan  suffices  to  reveal  the  difficult  and  illogical 
programme  which  the  reformer  of  the  day  set 
himself  to  accomplish.  The  huge  Hall  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  extensive  but  narrow  Gallery 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  no  longer  responded  to 
ideas  of  honsehold  comfort  and  privacy.  Separate 
rooms,  each  with  its  fireplace  and  a small 
retiring-room,  or  cabinet,  were  required  ; but  in 
the  haste  to  be  rid  of  a Common  Hall  or  a 
Gallery  the  means  of  approach  to  one  room  with- 
out  passing  through  another  were  overlooked. 
To  build  rectangular  rooms  in  circular  towers 
was  a problem  which  was  solved  at  Chambord 
by  the  waste  of  materials  and  necessarily  of 
space.  The  architect,  whoever  he  was,  had  been 
bred  amidst  Gothic  traditions,  and  like  Philibert 
de  rOrme,  dressed  the  3Iediaeval  carcass  in  a 
Classical  garb.  The  latter,  a diligent  exponent 
of  Vitruvius,  could  hardly  fail  to  supply  his 
countrymen  with  many  things  in  their  new 
houses  they  did  not  want,  and  to  omit  many 
things  which  they  did  want. 

The  prevailing  afi'ectatinn  oonld  nob  escape  the 
eye  of  Rabelais.  Ills  description  of  the  Abbaye 
. desTbelemitea  and  the  Manoir  des  Thelemites  is  a 
pangent  satire  upon  the  ambitious  extravagance 
to  which  a little  knowledge  had  bronghb  his 
wealthier  countrymen.  The  abbey  was  hexagonal, 
and  at  each  angle  was  a round  tower  sixty  paces 
in  diameter.  Between  each  tower  there  was  a 
length  of  312  paces,  and  the  whole  rose  to  a 
height  of  five  stories  above  the  cellars.  There 
were  9,332  chambers,  each  with  an  “ am^re- 
chambre”  and  a “ cabinet  ” ; each  with  a chapel 

* Sketch  No.  73. 

t “ Palais,  Chateaux,  Hotels,  et  Maieons  de  France.” 


and  an  exit  into  the  great  Hall.  The  manor- 
bouse  was  not  leas  magnificent ; it  formed  the  foui 
sides  of  a court,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a 
fountain.  On  the  gronnd-story,  oolumns  and 
antique  arches  supported  the  building ; and 
within  these  were  fine  galleries,  long  and  amplej 
adorned  with  paintings,  with  the  horns  of  stage; 
unicorns,  rhinoceroses,  and  hippopotamuses, 
with  elephants’  teeth  and  other  curious  things^ 
Iu  front  of  that  portion  of  the  house  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  ladies  were  placed  the  circus; 
the  hippodrome,  the  theatre,  and  the  baths.  All 
the  rooms  were  bung  with  tapestry  of  different 
kinds,  according  to  the  season ; and  the  floor- 
pavement  was  covered  with  green  cloth.  Thd 
beds  and  their  hangings  were  embroidered.  In 
each  “ arriere  chanibre  ” was  a mirror  of  crystal 
in  a gold  frame,  studded  with  pearls  ; and  it  was 
of  snob  a size  that  the  whole  person  conld  bd 
reflected  within  it.  At  the  exit  of  the  ladies' 
apartments  were  stationed  perfumers  and  hair- 
dressers, through  whose  hands  male  visitors 
were  compelled  to  pass  before  being  admitted 
to  an  audience.  Every  morning  the  hair-dresaers 
placed  in  the  ladies’  chambers  rose-water, 
“ orange-flower,”  and  all  sorts  of  perfumery; 
We  make  no  excuse  For  seeking  in  a satire 
rather  than  in  a chronicle  of  the  time  some 
evidence  of  indoor  manners.  That  everywhere 
was  evinced  a desire  for  what  are  now  called 
home  comforts,  for  larger  lights  and  windows 
that  would  shut  or  open,  for  doors  and  partitions 
for  panelled  coverings  to  the  once  painted  walls 
is  certain.  The  manner  in  which  windows  were 
added  to  the  round  towers  of  a fortified  castle 
has  been  happily  illustrated  by  31.  Viol!et-Ie' 
Duo  ;*  and  no  better  answer  to  those  fanatics  o: 
to-day  who  would  leave  an  old  building  tc 
crumble  uselessly  to  ruin — simply  because  its 
parts  represent  pages  of  history — can  be  fonno 
than  in  the  sensible  practice  of  the  French 
daring  the  great  age  of  vigorous  reform. 

The  old  manners  “ iu  Hall  ” had  not,  however 
died  out  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  It  may  be 
assumed,  from  an  examination  of  Shakspearian 
comedy,  that  the  Hall  was  still  the  common 
dining-room,  the  place  for  masks  and  revels;  and 
that  it  was  still  furnished  and  decorated  as  occa- 
sion required.  Take,  for  instance,  the  opening 
of  the  second  scene  in  the  second  act  of  “ Rome< 
and  Juliet.”  It  is  a Hall  in  Capulet’s  house' 
musicians  are  waiting  to  begin  the  revels,  while 
servants  are  clearing  away  after  the  banquet 
which  has  just  been  concluded.  “ Where  is  Pot. 
man,”  cries  a servant,  “ that  he  help  not  to  takd 
away  ? He  shift  a trencher ! He  scraps  a 
trencher ! . . . . Away  with  the  jovit-stools/ 
remove  the  court-cupboard,  look  to  the  plate.’^ 
Soon  after  these  words  are  spoken,  Capulet; 
accompanied  by  the  gnests,  maskers,  and  others; 
enters  the  Hall.  His  words  are  ; — 

" Come,  rausioians,  play  ; 

A Hall ! a Hall ! Give  room  aud  foot  it,  girls. 

More  light,  ye  knaves ; and  turn  the  tables  up, 

And  queoch  the  tire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot,” 

A passage  in  “Timon  of  Athens”  refers  to 
the  banquets  of  Shakspeare’s  time,  and  to  the 
custom  for  each  guest  to  bring  his  own  knifeJ 
A2'>emantus  says : — 

“ I wonder  men  dare  trust  themselves  with  men  : 
Methioks  they  should  invite  them  without  knives. 
Good  for  their  meat  and  safer  for  their  lives. 

There's  much  example  for 't;  the  fellow  that 

Sits  next  him  now,  parts  bread  with  him,  and  pledges 

The  breath  of  him  in  a divided  draught. 

Is  the  readiest  man  to  kill  him.” 

Though  “ arras  ” hangings  were  common 
enough  in  large  houses, — witness  the  murder  ol 
Polonius, — there  are  few  records  of  the  use  ol 
carpets.  Particular  mention  is  made  of  certain 
“Turkey  carpets”  in  the  will  of  Lady  Isabella 
Gresham,  who,  we  think,  was  Sic  Thomae 
Gresham’s  aunt.  The  old  fashion  of  strewing 
the  floor  with  rushes  seems  to  have  continued 
even  among  the  great.  lachimo,  in  Imogen's 
chamber,  says : — 

“ Our  Tarqnio  thus 
Did  softly  press  the  rushes.” 

Again,  in  “ The  Rape  of  Lnereoe  ” : — 

“ By  the  light  he  spies, 
Lucrelia's  glove,  wherein  her  needle  sticks, 
lie  takes  it  from  the  rushes  where  it  lies.” 

It  may,  however,  be  urged  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  Imogen's  bedroom  belies  the  possibility 
of  the  floor  being  strewn  with  rushes.  Her 
chamber, — 

“ It  was  bang'd 

With  tapestry  of  silk  and  eilver  ; the  story. 

Proud  Cleopatra A piece  of  work 

So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive 
In  workmanship  and  value.” 

* “Dictionnaire  del' Architecture  Fraofaise  Chiteauj 
pp.  1S3, 189. 
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" The  chimney 

Is  south  the  chsmber;  and  the  chimney-piece 
Chaste  Dian,  bathing." 

,,,,  “ The  roof  o’  the  chamber 

With  golden  cherubims  is  fretted  : Her  andirons 
(I  bad  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cnpids 
of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands." 

NeverthelesB,  the  rushes,  like  other  old 
istoms,  lingered,— as  theeand  still  strewn  in  a 
Bbionable  Paris  “restaurant”  was  similarly 
led  by  the  Homans  in  their  dining-rooms.  Straw 
so  was  not  only  often  spread  in  Halls  and 
hambere,  but  even  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
irtain  persons  were  deputed  every  night  to 
ramiue  the  “the  straw  of  the  king’s  bed.” 
ideed,  Shakspeare  is  thought  by  many  to  have 
voked  so  little  of  tho  poet’s  licence  in  the 
les, — 

" Imperious  Caisar,  dead  and  turn’d  to  clay, 

Might  stop  a hole  to  tarn  tho  wind  away," 

I to  have  derived  the  illnstration  from  some  of 
e honses  he  had  teen  built  in  country  places. 

description  of  England  ” in  1577  contains 
e following  passage  “ In  the  fenny  countries 
id  northern  parts,  unto  this  day  for  lack  of 
■)od  they  are  enforced  to  continue  the  ancient 
anner  of  building  (houses  set  up  with  a few 
•sts  and  many  raddles),  so  in  the  open  and 
lampaiu  countries  they  are  enforced,  for  want 
stuff,  to  use  no  studs  at  all,  but  only  frank- 
'sts  and  sneh  principals  with  here  and  there  a 
rding  whercunto  they  fasten  their  splints  or 
ddles,  and  then  oast  it  all  over  with  thick  olay 
keep  out  the  wind,”  Any  one  who  las 
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examioed  some  of  the  booses  still  occupied,  and 
perhaps  still  being  erected,  in  the  more  secluded 
districcs  of  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  will 
hardlj  attempt  to  refote  the  assertion  that  many 
inhabitants  of  this  island  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  lived  in  houses  of  clay  and  mud. 

The  influence  of  woman  upon  the  state  of  a 
honsebold  is  now  so  great  that  her  condition, 
and  the  opinions  entertained  concerning  her,  at 
different  periods  are  always  ioteresting.  The 
relaxation  of  feminine  manners  was  a fertile 
topic  of  regret  and  reproof  three  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era  and  also  in  the  first  century. 
In  the  twelfth  century  Gnibert  de  Nogent  was 
stadiously  and  oonspicuously  full  of  complainings. 
The  French  women  were  enjoined  to  cover  the 
head  with  veils  in  order  to  hide,  at  least  during 
the  services  of  the  Chnroh,  anything  likely  to 
excite  the  senses.  These  veils  were  called 
dominicaux"  or  “ dominos.*'  The  gallantries 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  courtiers  favoured  the 
vicious  continuance  of  a fashion  which  bad 
grown  out  of  a mistaken  method  of  defending 
virtne.  As  the  knightly  tournament  had  de- 
generated into  a pageant,  so  the  religious  veil 
became  a mask  for  the  reveller, — 

“ Those  happy  masts  that  kiss  fair  ladies’  brows.” 

In  Shakspcare’s  time  the  ladies  of  Venice 
wore  long  veils  when  they  walked  abroad  j and 
their  veils,  especially  at  church,  often  reached 
to  the  ground.  Venetian  fashions,  however, 
were  largely  swayed  by  commerce  with  the 
Levait.  James  Howel,  comparing  London  with 
Venice,  says,  rather  finely  of  the  latter  : — She 
hath  many  things  to  glory  of,  as  her  wonderful 
situation,  that  she  was  born  a Christian ; that 
she  hath  continned  a virgin  near  upon  1,300 
years,  having  never  been  ravished  by  the  assaults 
of  any  enemy,  though  some  out  of  malice  would 
make  her  concubine  to  the  Grand  Turk.”  Still 
Italy — and  the  Venetians  were  regarded  as 
eccentric  beings  by  the  Italians — set  the  fashion 
to  both  France  and  England.  The  fun  which 
fine  ladies,  in  Paris  and  London,  caused  to  be 
carried  after  them,  came  through  Italy  from 
remoter  and  hotter  climes.  Their  pretty  affeota. 
tions  gave  Philip  Stnbbes  a wide  subject  for  hie 
" Abuses.”  To  him  women  appeared  to  be  ” the 
smallest  part  of  themselves.”  They  were  not 
natural,  nob  flesh  and  blood,  bub  “ puppets,  rags, 
and  olowtes  compaob  together.”  He  deprecates 
their  vain  gestures  and  the  " ooynes  of  women 
in  the  middest  of  their  pecok  fethers”;  their 
fingers  " clogged  with  rings”;  their  “sweeted 
gloves  "j  their  looking-glasses  which  he  calls 
” the  devill’s  spectacles.” 

The  machinery  of  some  of  the  pageants,  then 
much  in  repute  about  the  court,  and  among 
courtiers,  was  oonfided  to  the  management  of 
Inigo  Jones,  who  returned  to  England  afrer  a visit 
to  Italy  and  a mission  to  Denmark  in  1G05.  The 
influence  that  Palladio  exerted  over  the  arts 
of  Western  Europe, — that  Philibert  de  I’Orrae 
exerted  over  France, — Inigo  Jones  may  be  said 
to  have  possessed  in  England,  at  least  after  his 
second  journey  to  Italy.  Architeotural  polemics, 
however,  are  not  v/ithin  the  scope  of  these 
papers;  we  inquire  rather  into  the  shape  of  the 
house,  the  accommodation,  and  peculiarities 
of  the  honsebold.  Between  the  Hall  common 
to  the  whole  family  and  the  House  divided 
into  rooms  for  every  member  of  it,  the 
Elizabethan  dwelling, — at  least  of  the  upper 
classes, — is  a half-way  stage  in  the  scale 
of  refinement.  The  question  of  style  and 
adornment  we  have  put  entirely  aside;  with  the 
arrangement  and  plan  we  have  alone  to  deal. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  neither  Paris  nor  London 
possessed  anything  resembling  the  dwelling- 
hoase  now  peooliar  to  each  capital.  At  the 
death  of  Henri  IV.  the  maison-d-loyer, — and  a 
primitive  form  then  existed, — was  a rough  com- 
bination  of  dwellings  in  wbioh  the  habits  of  life 
in  common  were  still  superior  to  auy  attempt  at 
privacy  or  retirement.  At  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
the  private  honse  of  the  modern  residential 
square  and  fashionable  street  nowhere  existed. 
It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  the  lines  of  the  metropolitan  dwell- 
ing  began  to  take  their  present  shape.  In  1633, 
Le  Muet  published  a series  of  plans  and  designs 
which  were,  doubtless  muoh  used  and  well  known 
in  London  after  the  Great  Fire  of  1666  ; bub  nob 
until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  were 
the  domestic  building  traditions  of  Western 
Europe  generally  obliterated  in  Franco  and 
England, — a vestige  remaining  here  and  there, 
in  obsonre  corners  of  both  countries,  to  support 
at  a later  day  the  blind  guesses  and  erratic 
zeal  of  a second  and  shorter  period  of  revival. 


A REFOEM  IN  POITPEII. 

M.  Viollet-le-Duc  recounts,  in  the  Journal  des 
Dibats,  a visit  he  has  recently  made  to  Pompeii- 
The  entrance  to  the  ruins  of  the  antique  city  is 
now,  it  appears,  by  a tourniquet.  “ As  for  this 
tourniquet,”  remarks  il.  Viollet-Ie-Duo,  “I  bless 
it  and  venerate  it.  If  you  knew  what  Pompeii 
was  before  its  establishment, — a mass  of  neats 
peopled  with  brigands;  robbers  making  money 
out  of  every  wall,  every  stone.  Some  had  seized 
the  house  of  Diomedes  and  the  Way  of  the 
Tombs,  others  received  a retribution  at  the  villa 
of  Cicero.  The  Forum,  the  public  bathe,  Jupiter’s 
Temple,  that  of  Fortune  and  Mercury,  of  Angnstus, 
were  guarded  by  another  group  of  collectors. 
Others  came  to  seek  you,  and  dragged  you, 
against  your  will,  to  the  other  end  of  the  city, 
amidst  a heap  of  cinders  and  dibris,  and  with 
shouts,  to  the  amphitheatre,  where  you  arrived, 
covered  with  duet,  aud  cursing  the  monaments, 
the  ruins,  the  paintings,  and  the  discoveries. 

There  existed  then  also  another  kind  of  specu- 
latioD,  which  specially  appealed  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  It  consisted  in  digging,  in  making 
researches  scan'  a posta,  that  is,  for  the  visitor 
ami  in  his  presence.  This  fraud  was  long  tolerated. 
A boy  would  hide  under  the  ashes  a false  bronze 
or  terra-cotta,  whioh  a companion  would  soon 
rake  out,  to  the  joy  of  the  ignorant  stranger.  I 
was  fortunate  enough  once  to  be  witness  of  a 
piece  of  admirable  patience  and  horoio  sang 
froid  on  the  part  of  a gentleman  to  whom  enoh 
a homage  had  been  rendered.  During  the 
operation  of  the  digging,  he  awaited  with  imper- 
turbable phlegm  (ho  was  an  Englishman,  it 
appears), then  when  the  object  eonght  for  saw  the 
day,  he  gave  the  zealous  searcher  the  fine.st  kick 
that  I have  ever  seen.  The  young  hirbante  rolled 
over  in  the  lapillo,  amidst  the  laughter  and 
oriea  of  joy  of  his  own  comrades.  As  for  the 
gentleman,  he  turned  his  back  on  the  scene  and 
continned  his  visit. 

Now,  the  tourniquet  guarantees  one  against  all 
this  thievery.  For  two  francs  you  are  master  of 
Pompeii  for  a whole  day  if  you  like.  Each 
visitor  or  group  of  visitors  is  accompanied  by 
an  old  soldier,  polite  and  discreet,  who  serves  as 
a guide, — at  least,  for  the  order  to  follow  and  the 
direction  to  take.  The  greatest  silence,  the  most 
minute  oleanliness  reigns  everywhere,  and  each 
person  can  admire  at  ease  the  curious  and  charm- 
ing picture  whioh  is  offered  by  Pompeii  and  its 
magnificent  frame,  little  changed  since  the  time 
of  Pliny,  for  there  still  stand  Vesuvius,  Caprro, 
and  Misena.” 


“ICI  ON  PARLE  ERANgAIS.” 

Although  Paris  at  present  is  said  to  be 
empty,  it  is  carious  to  remark  how  large  a 
number  of  persona  attended  last  week,  notwith- 
Btandingthebeat,  the  concoursof  the  Conservatoire 
of  Music,  as  also  what  a crowd  on  Wednesday, 
the  25th  ult,,  filled  the  rooms  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  where  were  exhibited  the  piotures 
of  the  young  painters  who  have  competed  this 
year  for  the  Prix  de  Rome.  Ten  pupils  of  the 
school,  as  usual,  went  en  loge,  but  nine  alone 
competed.  No.  9 having  retired.  The  programme 
of  the  competition  was  the  well-known  incident 
of  the  entry  of  the  Gaols  into  Rome,  when  the 
corule  magistrates,  wishing  to  die  bearing  the 
insignia  of  their  office,  seat  themselves  in  their 
traditional  ivory  sellis,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
barbarians.  One  of  the  Gauls  having  passed  his 
hand  over  the  beard  of  the  aged  Papirius,  the 
patrioian  struck  the  offender  with  his  ivory 
wand.  Irritated,  the  Gaul  instantly  kills 
Papirius,  with  whose  death  the  massacre  of  the 
Romans  commenced.  Each  artist  has  naturally 
treated  this  eubjeot  in  a different  way,  but 
Nos.  2,  5,  and  7 are  undoubtedly  the  most  worthy 
of  praise.  The  painter  of  No.  2,  who  is  a pupil 
of  M.  Gerome,  has  well  understood  the  subject, 
while  the  treatment  of  the  figures  and  the  dra- 
pery is  careful,  and  the  colouring  solid.  Of  the 
picture  No.  5 great  hopes  are  entertained ; the 
colouring  is  more  vivid,  and  the  treatment  more 
modern, — the  influence  of  Regnanlb  is  felt,  The 
painter  of  No.  7 deserves  praise,  tbongh  his 
Gauls  are  too  clean  and  tidy  : this  is  a fault  that 
is  not  evident  in  No.  4,  where  the  barbarians 
are  splendid  in  their  lawless,  wild  bearing, 
though  the  whole  scene  is  too  vigorous.  Of  the 
others  much  might  be  said ; all  show  talent,  and 
this  year’s  exhibition  is  considered  bo  be  highly 
^ satisfactory. 

Within  the  last  few  days  the  artistic  world 
has  been  delighted  with  a revival  of  Beau- 
marohais’s  immortal  “Barbier  de  Seville,”  at 


the  Theatre  Franejais,  with  the  inimitabli 
Coquelin  as  Figaro,  Febvre  as  AlmauiDa,  and  tb< 
charming  Mme.  Barretta  as  Rosine.  Probabl] 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  wholi 
play  was  the  famous  singing-lesson.  In  thi 
modern  revival  Ahnaviva  plays  on  a clavecin  thi 
accompaniment  to  Rosine's  air.  This  innovatioi 
however,  led  to  some  difficulties.  Nowher 
could  be  found  a clavecin,  and  Mme.  Erard 
when  applied  to,  only  possessing  the  instrumen 
which  had  once  belonged  to  Marie  Attoinette 
and  which  she  was  naturally  unwilling  to  lend 
fresh  researches  had  to  be  made.  At  length  ai 
old  clavecin  was  dragged  out  from  a dealer’ 
shop,  and  this  iostrument,  carefully  repaired 
figured  prominently  at  the  first  representation 
aud  will  thus  become  a stage  property  of  th- 
first  theatre  in  the  world. 

The  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille 
some  days  back,  famished  to  moat  of  the  Pari 
journals  a host  of  anecdotes;  but  few  seem  t 
have  remembered  the  anniversary  of  the  assos 
sination  of  Marat  (July  13,  1793),  ou  whose  deat. 
the  legends  are  numerous.  Especially  do  thes 
latter  treat  of  the  famous  bath  in  whioh  wa 
stabbed  the  Friend  of  the  People.  It  is  know: 
that  in  the  funeral  ceremony  this  same  bat 
made  part  of  the  cortdge.  The  interment  com 
pleted,  the  relic  was  deposited  in  the  EGbel  d 
Ville,  whence  the  reaction  of  Therraidor  drove  i 
to  the  lumber-room.  What,  then,  became  of  tb 
bath  ? Not  a few  persons  affirm  that  the  reli 
that  figures  iu  a famous  show  in  Baker-Btreot  i 
really  the  theatre  of  the  crime  of  Charlotte  Coi 
day.  It  is  generally  believed,  aud  David,  th 
painter,  has  encouraged  the  idea,  that  Marat' 
bath  was  an  ordinary  one.  Not  at  all.  1 
appears  that  it  was  a sitz-batb,  in  which  the  co7 
vcntionnel,  seated,  was  quietly  correcting  Lh 
proofs  of  his  speech.  This  bath,  for  which 
more  worthy  oue  had  been  substituted,  was  nc 
in  copper,  but  in  lead,  and  after  the  Thermidc 
came  into  the  hands  of  an  English  ooUeotor,  a 
also  the  proofs  stained  with  blood,  of  which  w 
have  just  spoken.  As  the  authenticity  cai 
not  be  contested,  we  do  not  see  why  tl 
bath,  whioh  can  be  seen  iu  the  “Cbambt 
of  Horrors,”  near  the  scaffold  of  Louis  XVl 
may  not  be  the  true  one,  as  is  affirmed.  At  a 
events,  this  sitz-bath  of  lead  entirely  answers  l 
the  description  given  of  that  which  belonged  i 
Marat.  Notice  to  all  painters  about  to  treat  th 
thrilling  subject.  As  for  the  knife  with  whic 
Marat  was  stabbed,  it  has  never  been  found.  ] 
1843,  a prison  inspector,  while  passing  throug 
Caen,  expressed  a desire  to  visit  the  archive 
There  he  fonnd  a box,  enveloped  in  a paper  bea 
ing  this  inscription  : — “It  results  from  the  pe 
quisition  made  at  the  bouse  of  the  parents  » 
Charlotte  Corday  that  the  knife  wanting  to  mali 
up  this  dozen  is  that  which  served  to  exeou' 
the  horrible  crime  committed  on  the  person  < 
the  illustrious  citizen  Marat.”  The  box  wf 
opened,  and  there  were  found  eleven  handson: 
knives,  with  horn  handles,  pierced  with  six  boh 
garnished  with  silver.  The  blade  was  narrov 
much  like  an  Italian  stiletto.  On  the  back  wi 
a plate  of  chiselled  silver.  The  whole  denote 
English  work  of  the  last  century.  It  is,  the 
certain  that  the  knife  with  which  Marat  wi 
stabbed  was  like  the  eleven  found  at  Cue: 
where  now  only  three  remain.  By  some  extr 
ordinary  coincidence  the  eight  others  are  in  tl 
possession  of  a sculptor,  M.  Vasselot;  and  at 
dinner  given  by  him  some  years  back,  the  eig 
knives  figured  on  the  table  by  the  side  of  i 
many  plates  dating  also  from  the  time  of  tl 
first  Revolution. 

On  the  16th  nit.  the  fourth  exhibition  of  tl 
works  of  art  acquired  or  commanded  by  the  ci 
of  Paris,  was  opened  in  the  Salle  Melpomene,  ■. 
the  Ecole  des  Beanx-Arts.  This  exhibition  cot 
prises  numerous  works  commauded  orparohast 
at  the  Salon,  together  with  some  old  piotur 
restored  since  last  year.  The  catalogue 
divided  into  five  parts.  This  year’s  exhibitlt 
is  particularly  rich  in  religious  subjects,  and  i 
less  than  twenty-six  pioriires  are  destined  f 
the  churches  of  Paris  and  the  department  of  t 
Seine.  Among  these  there  are  several  that  we 
exposed  in  the  Salon;  let  us  mention  son 
sketches  for  moral  decoration  for  the  church 
the  Sorbonne,  by  Timbal,  as  also  the  six  reatori 
pictures  by  Lebrun,  Restout,  Natoire,  De  Trc 
and  Abelde  Pujol.  Of  the  twenty-four  pieces 
statuary,  four  alone  are  destined  for  religions  pu 
poses.  The  others  are  to  adorn  the  public  squai 
and  gardens  of  Paris,  the  Palais  de  Juatioe,  5 
There  is  among  this  number  a bust  of  Mdme. 
Sevigne,  which  is  to  bo  placed  in  the  house  s 
ouoe  ocenpied,  and  where  now  the  munioif 
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rary  is  eitaated.  The  bast  is  not  satisfactory, 
happily.  There  is  a bronze  by  the  late  lamented 
rraud,  which  is  to  ornament  some  publio 
laro,  as  also  several  medals  and  engravings, 
oe  of  which  surpass  the  ordinary  standard  of 
je'lenoe.  Indeed,  as  a whole,  the  exhibition 
far  from  satisfactory.  It  may  be  remarked  as 
jomewhat  curious  coinoidence  that  the  exbi- 
.ion  takes  place  in  the  room  in  which  are 
sally  exposed  the  copies  of  the  chefs.d’ceuvre 
the  greatest  Dutch,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
isters,  but  these  works  have  been  covered  up, 
d over  them  have  been  hung  the  modern  pro- 
otions  of  France’s  rising  generation,  so  liberally 
troniaed  by  the  State  and  the  municipality. 

II.  Emile  de  Girardin,  the  eminent  writer,  is 
the  present  moment  much  occupied.  Not 
Qtent  with  daily  directing  in  bis  journal  the 
ipublican  campaign,  the  famous  publicist  finds 
ae  to  sit  two  hours  a day  fur  his  bust,  or  rather 
sis,  for  AT.  Girardin  is  at  present  in  the  hands 
two  very  different  artists,  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bern, 
rdt,  the  well-known  soci^taire  of  the  French 
medy,  and  Mdlle.  Jeanne  Andrce.  Each  has  her 
tings.  The  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays 
long  to  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt ; the  Toesdays, 
luradays,  and  Saturdays  to  Mdlle.  Jeanne 
idrce. 


PANDERINGS  AND  QUESTIONINGS  IN 
ARCHITECTURE  AND  ART. 

INSCEIPTIONS  AS  A MUEAL  DECOllATION.* 

The  expression  of  approval  of  my  general 
)W8  on  the  above  subjeob,  with  the  remarks 
lioh  accompanied  it,  which  appeared  in  the 
tilder  of  the  14ch  inst.,  induces  me  to  a brief 
turn  to  one  or  two  important  points  therein, 
lich  seem  to  need  farther  elucidation  or 
pport. 

I am  not  surprised  at  the  exception  taken  to 
f suggestion  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  passages ; 
r I had  a consciousness  while  penning  it  that 
was  laying  myself  open  to  criticism.  But  I 
i not  mean  to  suggest  each  inscriptions  for  any 
t great  ecclesiastical  and  soholastio  edifices] 
d in  those  cases  supplemented  by  translations 
the  vernacular.  And  it  was  not  from  any 
jtegard  for  the  mental  or  moral  culture  of  the 
IBS  to  whom  Greek  and  Hebrew  passages 
3u!d  be  unintelligible,  nor  from  any  idea  of 
e insuffiotency  of  the  English  language  for 
e purpose,  that  I offered  the  suggestion, 
believe  the  language  which  was  found  sufficient 
r “Othello”  and  “ Hamlet, " and  “Paradise 
)at,”  is  equal  to  the  full  expression  of  any  idea 
emotion  whatever;  and  Ithiuk  Dr.  Johnson’s 
ijeoting  to  write  an  English  eulogium  on  Gold, 
iiith,  an  English  poet,  for  Westminster  Abbey, 
10  of  the  absurdest  acts  c £ his  life.  I suggested 
e application  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  passages 
irtly  from  an  impression  of  the  greater  prestige 
at  attaches  to  the  original  text  of  the  Bible,  aud 
the  sacred  languages  in  which  it  is  embodied, 
bioh  may  well  be  considered  as  the  literary  and 
cred  propel  ty  of  each  Christian  nation ; and  I 
,nnot  but  thiuk  it  a rational  object  of  desire  to 
e a great  Christian  temple  illuminated  with 
lesagos  from  the  sacred  writings  in  the  actual 
ords  in  which  they  were  delivered  to  mankind, 
•which  most  be  more  correct  and  forcible  than 
ly  translation  of  them,  To  these,  from  their 
ling  more  direct  from  the  pens  of  the  inspired 
riters,  more  sacred  associations  must  attach; 
id  I should  still  recommend  a Greek  inscription 
r the  frieze  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  from  the 
citings  of  St.  Paul  himself,  illustrative  of  the 
lirit  and  genius  of  Christianity  as  being,  inde* 
mdently  of  the  greater  beauty  of  the  characters, 
trinsically  a more  illustrious  ornament  and 
ore  worthy  appliance  than  any  translation 
luld  be. 

I was  partly  led  to  the  suggestion  also  from  a 
eliug  of  the  unpiotureequeness  of  our  alpha- 
atio  characters  compared  with  the  Greek, 
ebrew,  Arabic,  and  other  Oriental  ones ; and 
think  it  cannot  bat  be  deemed  a matter  of 
igret  that  those  symbols  of  thought  we  call 
tters,  which  present  so  vividly  to  the  mind 
hat  no  chiaroscuro  or  colour, — marble  or 
*onze, — could  represent,  which  lay  bare  the 
jart  and  mind  of  man  to  their  inmost  recesses, 
id  delineate  the  tenderest  and  loftiest  feelings 
'onr  nature,  should  be  so  unfit  for  association 
ith  objects  of  ornamental  art ; and  that  what 
is  such  power  to  delight  the  heart  should  have 
I little  to  please  the  eye.  This  is  a great  bar 
I the  adoption  of  inscriptions  as  a mural  decora- 
on.  Some  Medieval  alphabets  are  more 

* See  p,  Oil,  ante. 
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picturesque ; but  they  are  so  great  a departure 
from  the  form  of  the  Roman  obaraoters  that  thej 
are  unintelligible  to  general  readers.  What  are 
called  Old  English,  or  black-letter,  and  German 
text  might  be  excepted.  But  the  purpose  in  ques- 
tion requires,  I think,  a more  cnrvilinear,  sym- 
metrical letter,  like  the  Greek  small  oharacter, 
than  which  I know  none  more  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose.  The  Hebrew  is  sqnarer,  but  it  is  more 
picturesque  than  ours.  It  may  be  that  I am 
somewhat  beguiled  by  association  of  ideas,  but  I 
have  seen  Hebrew  and  Greek  inBCriptions  that 
seem  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  if  they  were  de- 
signed  solely  for  arohiteotaral  embellishment. 
Inscriptions  on  Roman  monuments,  on  the  con. 
trary,  might  serve  as  a warning  against  inscrip- 
tions altogether  as  an  architectural  adornment, 
for  they  are  not  adoi'ning.  They  have  generally 
a disfiguring,  disenchanting  look  wherever  they 
appear,  But  the  general  adoption  of  this  element 
of  decoration  would  probably  soon  remedy  the 
evil,  by  promoting  the  design  of  alphabetic 
characters  exactly  suited  to  the  purpose. 

If  the  visible  form  and  manner  of  the  insorip. 
tions  could  be  rendered  satisfactory  and  worthy 
of  their  purpose,  I am  sure  the  intellectual 
matter  of  them  could  be ; and  the  sources  from 
which  they  would  be  drawn  would  be  all  but 
infinite,  including  the  utterances  of  the  very 
highest,  the  divinest  of  the  arts — poetry — that 
art  which  appeals  directly-to  the  soul,  which  of 
all  the  arts  has  the  greatest  power  over  it,  and 
which  itself  is  the  expression  of  the  deepest  and 
sublimesb  principle  of  onr  nature.  But  suitable 
inscriptive  matter  would  be  yielded  from  every 
department  of  the  wide  realm  of  literature — 
philosophy,  history,  rhetoric,  romance,  biography, 
divinity  (including  the  Scriptures),  a fountain 
that  is  ever  replenishing,  and  can  never  become 
exhausted,  so  that  every  new  building  might 
have  a fresh  utterance,  and  open  a new  chapter 
of  the  volume  of  wisdom. 

Inscriptive  matter  should  be  directed,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  expression  of  the  proper  cha- 
racter  of  the  edifice  it  adorns,  so  as  to  excite 
ideas  or  emotions  in  harmony  with  the  building’s 
purpose,  and  the  increase  of  its  mstbetio  and 
intellectual  power.  There  would  be  no  danger 
of  repetition  or  monotony;  for  in  the  immense 
variety  of  classes  of  structure  into  which  archi- 
toctural  works  are  divided,  in  respect  of  use  or 
destination, — Eoclesiastioal,  Bcholastio,  palatial, 
domestic,  commercial,  forensic,  political,  aucli- 
tory,  gallery  (museums  and  exhibition  rooms), 
theatrical,  literary  (libraries),  &c., — there  would 
be  the  fullest  scope  for  every  variety  of  poetio 
or  literary  subject,  till  gems  from  all  the 
caskets  of  genius, — all  the  productions  of 
the  understanding  and  the  imaginatiou  through 
the  medium  of  the  pen,  would  find  their  frieze, 
or  panel,  or  other  fitting  place.  The  eobeme 
duly  carried  out  would  render  the  architecture 
of  a great  town  a library  or  enoyolopmdia  of 
knowledge. 

Besides  its  arcbiteotural  object  as  decoration, 
would  be  the  inculoatiou  of  important  truths  on 
the  public  mind,  to  furnish  a light  to  the  feet 
and  a lamp  to  the  paths  of  those  who  could  not 
be  well  reached  in  any  other  way,  and  who 
might  with  some  reason  complain  that  no  man 
cared  for  their  moral  welfare.  It  might  be  made, 
I believe,  a powerful  moral  engine,  and  levelled 
at  some  of  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  age  with 
good  result, — a mightier  one  even,  from  its 
greater  flexibility  and  range,  than  that  which 
Hogarth  discovered  in  his  pencil,  and  which  has 
done  so  much  honour  to  his  name.  Such 
engines  none  will  say  are  uncalled  for.  We 
have  a check  to  one  vice, — drunkenness, — in 
teetotalism,  aud  a more  solemn  protest  against 
it  in  Good  Tempiarism  ; but  drunkenness  is  not 
the  only  vice  that  cries  for  check.  There  are 
lying  aud  dishonesty,  for  example,  wbiob,  if  not 
so  destructive  to  the  body,  are  equally  polluting 
to  the  soul,  and  there  are  passages  that  could  be 
selected  from  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and 
from  the  Psalms  (a  celestial  fountain,  teaching, 
as  Hooker  expresses  it,  heroically  magnanimity, 
exquisite  justice,  grave  modoration,  exact 
wisdom,  ilcc.),  whiob,  had  they  been  published  in 
stone,  in  the  manner  in  question,  would  have 
been  a spiritual  sword  to  slay  such  vices.  Who 
knows,  had  architectural  inscriptions  been  in 
general  use,  how  many  youths  might  have  been 
arrested  by  some  handwriting  on  the  wall  in 
the  slippery  or  morally  downward  paths  which 
so  abound  in  a great  city, — in  bow  many  it 
might  have  caused  the  mental  monitor  to  wake 
up  for  ever  p 

It  will  be  admitted,  I think,  by  Mr.  Buckle, 
that  BO  far  from  disoomposing  history,  or 
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obliterating  evidence  which  constitutes  a build 
ing  an  historic  record,  such  inscriptions  would 
render  it  more  luminous  as  an  historic  record. 
With  the  notable  Rosetta  stone  in  remembrance 
I should  urge  in  favour  of  the  scheme  in  refer- 
ence  more  particularly  to  inscriptions  in  two 
languages — the  vernacular  and  the  sacred — that 
it  might  be  the  means,  in  some  distant  age,  of 
saving  our  language  from  oblivion,  but  that 
I cannot  conceive  it  possible  for  the  English 
language,  since  printing  has  come  to  the  rescue 
of  letters,  to  perish.  It  might,  however,  be  the 
means  of  preserving  a purer  form  of  that  lan- 
guage than  will  exist  a millennium  hence. 

Samuel  Huggins. 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY'S  NEW  BUILDINGS,  HOLBORN. 

Fbom  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  a 
large  new  building,  which  will  be  one  of  the  most 
prominent  in  Holborn,  is  at  present  in  course  of 
erection.  The  building  in  question,  which  is 
intended  for  the  offices  of  the  Prudential  As- 
sarance  Company,  is  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Brooke-street,  in  Holborn, and  will  occupy  an  area 
of  about  30,000  fc.,  or  two-thirds  of  an  acre  in 
extent.  One  of  its  distinguishing  features  is 
the  unusual  depth  which  it  is  carried  in  a 
northerly  direction,  along  Brooke-street,  and  to 
Greville-street,  from  Holborn,  its  extreme  depth 
from  the  Holborn  frontage  to  its  northern 
boundary  in  Greville-street  being  about  360  ft. 
In  clearing  the  sice  for  the  building,  a large 
number  of  houses,  of  a dilapidated  character,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Alban’s  Church,  have 
been  taken  down,  in  addition  to  the  premises 
fronting  Holborn,  formerly  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Meeking,  the  extensive  drapers.  The  Holborn 
elevation  stretches  from  Brooke-street  to  Furni. 
val’a  Inn  eastward,  and  is  82  fc.  in  length. 
Although  it  is  the  finest  architectural  feature  in 
the  structure  externally,  the  Brooke-street  front- 
age is  striking  and  prominent,  owing  to  its  great 
; length,  being  upwards  of  190  ft,  long,  and 
absorbing  more  than  half  the  entire  length  of 
the  east  side  of  that  street.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  structure,  from  the  ground  line,  both  as 
regards  the  Holborn  and  the  Brooke-street 
frontages,  is  in  massive  red  and  grey  polished 
granite,  this  material  being  used  to  the  top  of 
tbe  first  floor.  The  general  character  of  the 
Holborn  elevation  is  Gothio,  with  a central  main 
entrance  supported  by  polished  granite  columns, 
aud  a Gothio  arch  in  the  same  material,  a 
pediment  iu  red  brick  and  terra  cotta  surmount- 
ing the  arch.  The  frontage  is  lofty,  being  80  ft. 
in  height,  aud  at  the  west  end  there  is  a bold  and 
handsome  gable,  enclosing  a large  aud  elaborate 
oriel  window.  Smaller  gables,  uniform  in  design 
with  tbe  first-named,  surmount  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  frontage.  Tbe  materials  used  in  the 
two  frontages  above  the  ground  floor  are  chiefly 
large  blocks  of  red  terra  cotta  and  red  moulded 
brick.  About  one  half  of  the  Brooke-street 
frontage  is  in  character  with  the  Holborn  eleva- 
tion, but  tbe  other  portion  to  the  northern 
boundary  is  of  simpler  design,  and  not  so  lofty. 
We  noderstaud  that  the  whole  of  this  extensive 
building  is  intended  to  be  devoted  to  tbe  busi- 
ness of  tbe  company,  and  will  be  specially  fitted 
up  internally  for  that  purpose,  oontainiug,  iu 
addition  to  the  managers’  and  other  offices, 
board-rooms,  &c.,  a very  large  and  handsome 
central  hall,  elaborately  finished,  and  lighted 
from  above.  Tbe  works  are  of  an  unusually 
substantial  character,  the  main  foundation  walls 
being  6 ft.  thick,  and  iron  is  largely  iutroduoed 
in  columns  for  the  floors  aud  other  parts  of  tbe 
building. 

Messrs.  Holland  & Hannenarethe  oontraobors 
for  tbe  building,  which,  it  is  stated,  will  involve 
an  outlay  of  upwards  of  200,000i. 


Proposed  Viaduct  over  Pleet  Valley. — 
At  the  meetin"  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  Walker  moved : — 
“ That  the  engineer  be  instructed  to  report  as 
to  the  desirability  and  probable  expense  of  erect- 
ing an  iron  bridge  across  the  Metropolitan  Rail, 
way  adjoining  tbe  Sessions-house,  Clerkenwell, 
on  a level  from  Rdd  Lion-street  to  a correspond- 
ing level  on  tbe  west  side  of  Hattoo-wall,  the 
intervening  spaces  on  both  sides  being  main- 
tained by  briok  arohes  as  at  the  Holborn 
Viaduct,  80  that  tbe  new  street  from  Shoreditch 
to  Bloomsbury  may  be  formed  throughout  as  a 
level  road,  available  for  heavy  as  for  light 
traffic.”  Tbe  motion  was  negatived. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


FROM  ORVIETO. 

A CORRESPONDENT  sends  ns  some  information 
respecting  the  tombs  of  Etraria,  as  follows  : — 
I hove  been  mating  a careful  inspection  of  the 
tombs  of  EtrariUj  the  frescoes  in  which  are  now 
only  represented  by  some  fragments,  but  which, 
together  with  the  sculptured  objects  in  the 
museums  and  private  collections  in  central  Italy, 
are  still  sufficient  to  show  that  much  of  the 
Hiddle  ,Ag6  Ecclesiastical  art  of  this  locality  is 
entirely  copied  from  them,  only  that  it  is  im- 
proved  and  adapted  to  its  special  purpose.  As 
the  frescoes  still  remaining,  though  in  many 
cases  carefully  guarded,  are  day  by  day  becoroiog 
less  distinct,  careful  accounts  of  what  now  exist 
may  be  valuable;  the  devices  on  the  Etruscan 
pottery  being  generally  more  curtailed,  or  too 
minute,  from  want  of  space,  to  convey  with  force 
the  histories  which  the  life-size  figures  and  re- 
presentations give.  I have  therefore  been  taking 
notes  of  some  of  the  moet  iuterestinfr.  The 
street,  or  rather  streets,  of  tombs  discovered 
three  years  ago  close  to  this  city,  have  no  frescoes, 
but  they  have  points  of  even  greater  interest,  as 
they  almost  settle  the  question  of  the  land 
whence  their  builders  emigrated.  They  cor- 
respond minutely  in  construction  with  some 
tombs  I lately  examined  iu  Lydia,  though  the 
ounEtruotors  may  only  liave  been  a smaU  colony 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  It  is  remarkable  that  they 
differ  from  the  Etruscan  tombs  iu  many  points. 


likewise  proceeding  in  Goldsmith-road,  imme. 
diately  adjacent.  A large  block  of  houses 
has  already  been  erected  there,  and  it  is  stated 
that  Goldsmith  House,  which  has  an  biatorioal 
interest  as  a former  residence  of  the  poet,  and 
that  in  which  several  of  bis  poems  are  said  to 
have  been  written,  will  shortly  be  swept  away  to 
be  replaced  by  more  modern  dwellings.  Very 
extensive  building  is  likewise  in  progress  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Meeting-hoose-lane,  imme- 
diately  adjoining.  The  large  market-gardens 
there  are  being  rapidly  covered  with  dwellings, 
and  it  is  stated  that  within  the  last  twelve 
months  upwards  of  1,000  bouses  have  been 
erected  in  tho  locality. 

About  half  a mile  further,  on  the  Hatcham 
Park  Estate,  approached  from  New  Cross-gate 
and  Queen’s-road,  is  a scene  of  busy  buildincr. 
The  llaberdasherb’  Company,  who  are  the  owners 
of  this  estate,  betweeu  BO  and  100  acres  in 
extent,  will  allow  nothing  but  houses  of  a superior 
class  to  be  erected  upon  it,  and  these  are  now  in 
progress.  Several  semi-detached  residences  have 
just  been  built,  and  a large  number  of  others, 
uniform  in  their  external  and  general  appearance, 
are  in  course  of  erection.  Some  of  the  houses 
face  the  New  Cross-road,  whilst  others  are 
built  upon  tbo  plots  on  each  side  of  the  fine  new 
road,  60  ft.  in  width,  leading  up  to  Telegraph 
IIill,  where  the  summit  of  the  estate  is  reached, 
and  from  which  there  is  a commanding  panoramic 
view  of  several  parts  of  the  metropolis  and  sur- ; 
rounding  country. 


METROPOLITAN  SUBURBAN  BUILDING. 

SOLTil  LONDON. 

Whetuer  viewed  north,  east,  south,  or  west, 
around  what  may  be  regarded  as  thegreatcentral 
business  area  of  the  metropolis,  suburban  London 
is  rapidly  extending  in  every  direction,  and  rural 
mansions  and  domains  are  constantly  giving 
place  to  the  demands  of  the  builder.  In  no  dis. 
trict  is  this  state  of  building  activity  more  con- 
ppicuons  than  in  several  places  sonth  of  the 
Thames,  and  amongst  others  the  rural  portions 
of  Camberwell,  Peckbaro,  Hatcham,  and  other 
districts,  are  rapidly  being  converted  into  urban 
localities. 

The  mansion  and  grounds  known  as  the  Bushy 
Hill  estate  in  Camberwell,  with  an  entrance  from 
the  feckbam-road,  has  just  been  purchased  for 
building  upon,  and  is  now  being  laid  out  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  about  20  acres  in  extent,  and 
stretches  in  a south  direction  from  the  Peckham- 
road  boundary,  opposite  Camden  Church,  near 
to  the  Champion. hill  station  of  the  Balbam  and 
Mitcham  section  of  the  London  and  Brighton 
Railway.  The  old  mansion  on  the  estate  is  now 
in  course  of  demolition,  and  with  it  several  of  the 
ornamental  plantations  in  the  grounds  ; but,  in 
laying  out  the  streets  many  of  the  choice  old 
trees  have  been  preserved,  and  will  serve  to 
ornament  the  areas  in  front  of  the  several  high- 
class  residences  intended  to  be  built  uj)on  the 
estate.  The  principal  thoroughfare,  which  is 
being  constructed  through  the  centre  of  the 
grounds,  is  about  half  a mile  in  length,  and 
extends  from  the  Peokham-road,  by  a gradually 
ascending  gradient,  until  it  reaches  the  soothern 
boundary,  on  the  margin  of  the  railway.  This 
thoroughfare  will  have  a caiTiage-way  about 
40  ft.  in  width,  with  wide  and  convenient  foot- 
paths.  The  estate  is  being  laid  out  by  Mr.  W. 
Adams  Murphy,  architect,  of  Camberwell;  and 
Mr.  W.  Harris  is  the  contractor  for  the  roads 
and  sewers.  The  houses  to  be  erected  on  the 
estate  will  bo  about  200  in  number,  and  all  of  a 
superior  character,  being  confined  to  the  villa 
class.  The  estate  immediately  adjoining,  and 
containing  about  the  same  number  of  acres  as 
the  Bushy  Hill  estate,  is  intended  to  be  similarly 
laid  out  next  year.  It  is  at  present  in  the  occu- 
pation  of  Mr.  Robert  Alexander  Gray,  J.P.,  one 
of  the  oldest  magistrates  in  Camberwell. 

Continuing  eastward  is  the  Peckham  Park 
Estate,  which  is  approached  by  way  of  Marl, 
borough-road,  out  of  High. street,  Peckham.  The 
estate  has  been  laid  out  in  streets  at  right  angles, 
and  building  is  actively  proceeding.  Upwards  of 
100  houses  have  already  been  erected,  and  pre- 
parationa  are  being  made  for  the  erection  of  about 
200  more.  The  total  number  of  houses  intended 
to  be  erected  upon  the  estate  is  about  800,  and 
a large  proportion  of  them  are  expected  to  be 
completed  daring  the  present  year.  The  houses 
range  from  301.  to  401.  per  annum.  Iu  laying 
out  the  estate  the  fine  avenue  of  trees  at  the 
junction  of  Marlborough  and  Goldsmith  roads, 
forming  the  approach  to  the  park,  has  been 
prwerved.  It  may  be  added  that  building  is 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  WORKMEN. 

Mr.  Tuomas  Hawksley,  C.E.,  president  of 
the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  presided 
over  the  summer  meeting  of  that  body,  which 
commenced  on  the  21th  alt.,  at  Bristol.  In  the 
course  of  an  interesting  address,  he  said  : — 

We  are  at  this  time  diminishing  our  wealth 
and  the  means  of  supporting  our  rapidly-in- 
creasing  population  by  more  than  100,000,0001. 
per  annum.  And  why  ? Simply  because  foreign 
nations  will  not  voluntarily  take  such  sufficient 
quantity  of  our  goods  to  enable  us  to  liquidate 
our  constantly-recurring  indebtedooss  to  them 
for  the  food  wo  involuntarily  require  at  their 
hands.  Again,  let  me  ask  why  ? Simply  because 
we  do  not  manufacture  cheaply  enough,  and  to 
some  extent  well  enough.  For  the  third  time, 
let  me  ask  why  ? Simply  because  our  labour  is 
too  dear, — in  respect  of  price,  in  respect  of  the 
quantity  of  work  performed,  and  also  in  respect 
of  the  obstructions  and  restrictions  which  the 
modern  workman  thinks  fit  to  place  upon  his 
employment  and  employer.  In  all  these  respects 
the  English  capitalist  employer, — the  workman’s 
best  friend, — is  placed  at  a singular  and  often 
ruinous  disadvantage  when  be  is  brought  by  the  ' 
exigencies  of  his  hnsineas  into  immediate  com- 
petition with  the  foreign  capitalist  employer, 
who,  although  suffering  to  some  extent  from  the 
operation  of  similar  interferences,  suffers  from 
them  in  a much  milder  degree,  and  to  a much 
smaller  extent.  The  causes  of  this  immense  loss 
to  the  country, — a loss  of  such  magnitude  that 
it  cannot  be  continued  for  many  years  without 
involving  the  nation  in  ruin, — are  not  difficult  to 
discover  or  far  to  seek.  We  have  passed  through 
a period  of  unnatural  and  factitious  prosperity. 
The  capitalist  has,  unfortunately  for  himself 
; and  his  country,  in  too  rapid  a manner  duplicated 
and  re-duplicated  his  wealth,  whilst  the  work- 
)Dg  man,  observing  this,  and  being  mieinstmeted 
by  his  popular  advisers,  themselves  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  international 
political  economy,  has  conceived  and  become 
thoroughly  imbued  with  three  transparently 
false  notions.  First,  that  be  is  entitled  to  share 
in  his  employer’s  success  in  business;  secondly, 
that  be  has  a right,  in  combination  with  others, 
to  exact  conditions  from,  and  prescribe  terms  to, 
his  employer;  thirdly,  that  he  has  aright,  in 
combination  with  others,  to  force  his  employer 
to  yield  to  bis  exactions  and  prescriptions, — 
exactions  and  prescriptions  which  concern  not 
merely  himself,  but  which  are  so  exercised  as  to 
control  the  employer  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  shall  conduct  his  business,  and  even  in 
respect  of  bis  relations  to  the  general  public  at 
home  and  abroad.  Besides  this,  the  workman 
is  induced,  by  popular  misrepresentations,  to 
believe  that  capital  is  rather  bia  enemy  than  his 
friend,  and  that  he  has  a perfect  right,  by 
unionistic  efforts,  to  crush  bis  employer’s  trade 
for  union  purposes,  and  so  to  destroy,  in  the 
result,  the  source  of  his  own  livelihood.  And, 
again,  the  working-man  has  been,  and  is  still, 
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so  mis-taugbt  as  to  have  become  firmly  oonvin 
that  an  increase  of  wages,  however  enforcec 
ueoessarily  a sound  and  permanent  additiot 
his  own  means  of  living,  in  comfort  or  othern 
and  only  too  frequently  “ otherwise.”  Owinj  • 
t-hese  patent  mistakes,  wages  (but  not  tho  me, 
of  living)  have  of  late  years  been  forced  uf 
an  undue  manner  in  this  kingdom  ; whilst,  on  ' 
other  band,  however,  production  has  been  r 
tively  as  unduly  forced  down.  Tbe  trades  o 
monopolised  by  England,  the  whilome  wt 
shop  of  the  world,  have  become  wholly  or  | 
tially  settled  elsewhere ; whilst  our  own  work 
people,  still  unshaken  in  their  belief  iu 
virtue  of  strikes,  high  wages,  short  hours,  s 
workshop  restrictions,  are  only  partially  < 
ployed,  and  that  too  with  the  certainty  star 
th'm  in  tbe  face  that  unless  they  oease  to  c 
spire  to  make  goods  dear, — the  goods  they  ' 
as  well  as  those  they  make, — their  opportuui 
of  earning  a comfortable  livelihood  must  net 
sarily  become  from  year  to  year  fewer  : 
fewer,  till  in  the  end,  when  we  shall  have  i 
tbe  larger  part  of  our  foreign  export  trade,  i 
struggle  for  existence  will  become  most  painfi 
and  increasingly  severe  among  them,  and  1 
and  less  capable  of  mitigation.  Much  obsei 
tion  and  long  experience  have  finally  bron; 
me  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  tbe  trade  of  t: 
country  is  to  be  saved,  and  if  the  British  wc 
roan  is  to  be  secured  of  his  industry  and  I 
well-merited  fruits,  tbe  coat  of  all  oommoditi 
labonr  included,  must  be  closely  assimilated 
this  kingdom  to  the  cost  of  like  commodities 
the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in  America,  il 
man  and  master  open  their  eyes  to  this  alrei 
pressing  necessity. 


ENDOWED  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  ODIHA 

In  accordance  with  a scheme  prepared  by 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  this  school 
been  rebuilt,  and  was  opened  in  the  aotumi 
last  year  under  tbo  management  of  an  iofluen 
Board  of  Governors,  Mr.  Solator-Booth  be 
chairman. 

The  site  is  in  that  portion  of  the  town  situ 
east  of  the  church,  and  running  parallel  to 
sooth  of  tbe  High-street  known  as  "the  Bur 
The  style  of  the  building  is  that  of  the  Domej 
Tudor  Gothic,  tbe  materials  being  red  bri 
pointed  black,  with  Bath  stono  quoins,  ga 
copings,  finials,  and  door  and  window  dressic 
Tbe  roof  coverings  are  old  tiles,  and  the  spirt 
of  the  turret  is  surmounted  by  a gilt  vane.  T 
principal  school-room,  about  55  ft.  by  20 
with  open  ribs  sustaining  tbe  roof,  ptastei 
between  tbe  principals  and  purlins,  is  lighted 
large  traceried  windows  in  tbe  north  aud  son 
gables,  and  two  smaller  windows  to  tbe  et 
There  is  a large  olass-room  and  dining-hall,  a 
these  three  principal  apartments  are  finished 
red  brick  with  a struck  white  joint,  on  a de 
dado  faced  in  Portland  cement.  The  gaefitfcir 
in  the  sohool-room  and  dining-hall  are  by  Ha 
Son,  Peard,  & Co.,  of  London.  There  are  thi 
lofty,  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  commodid 
dormitories,  lavatories  and  bath-room,  besic 
the  master’s  residence,  which  is  fitted  for 
moderate  family. 

The  original  contractors  were  Messrs.  Ne 
man  & Son,  of  Winchester,  but  consequent  up 
their  failure,  Messrs.  H.  W.  Fraropton  & T. 
Burton,  of  Winchester,  their  sureties,  w€ 
called  open  to  complete  the  works.  The  tol 
cost  of  the  building,  fences,  and  enclosures,  b 
been  about  4,4001.  Mr.  Edmund  Woodthorj 
Colemau-street  Buildings,  Moorgate-street,  w 
tbe  arobitect,  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Sanders  tbe  ole 
of  the  works. 


Regent’s  Park. — On  Monday,  the  ceremo; 
of  felling  trees  and  cutting  the  first  sods  on  t 
land  conceded  to  the  vestry  of  Sc.  Pancras  i 
tbe  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  for  t' 
purpose  of  widening  Gloucester-gate  Bridge  <1 
its  reconstruction,  was  carried  out  under  ti 
auspices  of  the  General  Purposes  Committd 
Tbe  tender  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridi] 
by  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall  has  been  accepted  £ 
the  sum  of  13,5001.,  and  the  work  is  to  be  oorl 
pleted  in  nine  months  from  the  present  tin:| 
Reference  was  made  to  the  other  projechl 
metropolitan  improvements  for  St.  Pancrsl 
tDcluding  the  widening  of  Kentish-town-roal 
Gordon  House-lane,  &o.,  Mr.  Furnias  stating  tht' 
by  next  Monday  the  whole  of  the  required  it; 
provements  in  the  parish  would  probably  hai^ 
been  considered  and  agreed  to  by  the  Metrop: 
Htan  Board  of  Works. 
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EQUESTRIAN  STATUE  OP  H.R.H.  THE 
PRINCE  OP  WALES. 

The  eqaeatrian  statue  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
of  which  we  give  a vio^,  is  presented  by  Sir 
Albert  Sassoon  to  the  city  of  Bombay.  It  is  the 
work  of  Hr.  Boehm,  and  will  be  an  ornament  to 
the  city.  The  figure  ia  about  10  ft.  high,  the 
horse  in  proportion,  and  it  will  have  a polisbad 
granite  pedestal,  with  the  arras  of  bis  Royal  High- 
ness, a shield,  with  the  inscription  of  occasion  and 
donor,  &o.,  and  two  bronze  panels  in  relief;  one, 
*'  The  Arrival  of  the  Prince  at  Bombay  ” (staff, 
functionaries,  and  Indian  chiefs  are  portraits). 
The  sahject  of  the  other  has  only  lately  been 
decided.  It  will  represent  a different  subject 
from  that  proposed  at  first,  and  at  the  time  when 
the  woodcut  was  made  (and  too  late  for  change). 
Ibis  to  bo  the  school  children  of  Bombay  greet- 
ing the  Prince.  The  subject  was  named  by  the 
Town  Council  of  Bombay,  to  whom,  with  his  Royal 
Highness’s  sanction.  Sir  Albert  Sassoon  left  the 
choice,  ia  preference  to  the  one  formerly  pro- 
posed,  of  giving  the  coloars  to  the  Bombay 
Jlarine  Regiment.  The  whole  affair  will  entail 
n cost  to  Sir  Albert  Sassoon  of  about  10,000J., 
Dono  of  which  is  subscribed,  but  solely  borne  by 
liim  alone.  The  statue  is  now  being  oast  at 
Jlesars.  Young’s,  Ecoleston  Foundry,  Pimlico. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  FIRES. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  constitntion,  efficiency,  emolu- 
ments,  and  finances  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade,  and  into  the  most  efficient  means  of 
providing  farther  security  from  loss  of  life  and 
property  by  fire  in  the  metropolis,  has  been 
issued.  The  Committee  recommend  :~ 

That  the  Fire  Brigade  should  be  transferred 
from  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Police  for  the  metropolis,  so,  however, 
as  to  constitute  a distinct  branch  to  be  placed 
under  the  immediate  command  of  a separate 
Assistant  Commissioner,  and  to  be  authorised  to 
act  within  the  city  of  London  as  well  as  in  the 
metropolis. 

That  hj'drants  shonld,  without  delay,  be 
affixed  to  mains  and  service-pipes,  wherever 
there  is  a constant  supply,  and  should  follow 
the  extension  of  such  supply. 

That  the  water  systems  now  belonging  to  the 
various  companies  should  be  consolidated  in  the 
bands  of  a public  authority,  which,  in  dealing 
with  the  questions  of  constant  supply,  pressure, 
and  pipage,  should  be  bound  to  have  regard  not 
only  to  the  convenience  of  consumers,  bub  also 
to  the  requirements  for  the  extinction  of  fire. 

That  no  new  theatre  or  large  musio  hall  in 
the  metropolis  shonld  be  finally  licensed  until 
certified  that,  in  respect  of  position  and  strno- 
tnre,  it  satisfies  all  due  requirements  for  the 
protection  against  danger  from  fire,  and  that 
the  Metropolitan  Board  should  be  the  certifying 
authority. 

That  with  respect  to  existing  theatres  and 
balls  the  Metropolitan  Board  should  have  power 
to  call  OQ  the  proprietor  to  remedy  such  stmo- 
tural  defects  as  appear  to  the  Board  to  be  the 
cause  of  special  danger,  and  to  admit  of  being 
remedied  by  a moderate  expenditure,  option 
being  allowed  to  the  proprietor  to  refer  the 
whole  question  to  arbitration. 

That  with  a view  to  the  prevention  of  danger 
from  fire,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  thejustices 
should  be  authorised  to  make  regulations  as  to 
the  management  of  theatres  and  musio  balls 
under  their  jurisdiction  ; that  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  such  regulations  are  com- 
plied with,  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
inspection  of  these  buildings,  and  that  any 
breach  of  the  regulations  should  be  punishable 
on  summary  prosecution. 


Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts. — The  members  of  this  society  were 
on  the  24ibh  ult.  conducted  over  Westminster 
Abbey  by  Dean  Stanley.  In  describing  the 
history  of  the  structure,  Dr.  Stanley  remarked 
that  nothing  was  more  erroneous  than  to  suppose 
that  the  people  of  former  ages  had  any  respect 
for  antiquity  in  architecture.  Just  the  reverse 
was  the  case.  After  the  time  of  Henry  III., 
large  portions  continued  to  be  added  to  the 
church,  and  one  peculiarity  of  this  continuation 
was  that  the  destruction  was  not  carried  out  in 
a ruthless  manner, — hence  the  Abbey  was  one  of 
the  few  places  where  architecture  of  the 
thirteenth  century  had  been  carried  on  in  the 
nave  up  to  a later  period. 


A VISIT  TO  THE  CATHEDRiL  AND 
PARISH  CHURCH  OF  ST.  ASAPH,  NORTH 
WALES. 

This  cathedral,  the  smallest  in  Great  Britain, 
is  of  great  historical  interest.  It  is  so  small 
“ that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Norman  suc- 
cessor of  the  first  British  building  covered  the 
same  extent  of  ground  ” ; * the  British  or  Celtic 
church  has  always  prided  itself  npon  its  priority 
to  the  Romish  Church.  Bishop  Anian,  who  built 
the  cathedral  on  the  old  site,  it  will  be  recollected, 
was  the  favoured  prelate  chosen  to  baptise  the 
infant  Prince  of  Wales,  born  in  Carnarvon 
Castle. 

St.  Asaph,  or  as  it  ia  called  by  the  Welsh, 
Llan  Elwy,  the  Church  of  Elwy,  a name  obtained 
from  its  situation  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Elwy, 
which  flows  along  the  west  side  of  the  town, 
consists  of  little  more  than  a single  street,  pretty 
regularly  built,  up  the  side  of  a hill,  called 
Bryn  Paulin,  from  having  been  made  a place  of 
encampment  by  Pauliuns,  a Roman  general,  on 
his  way  to  the  island  of  Mona. 

The  foundation  of  this  episcopal  seat  and 
monastery  has  bean  thus  related.  Cyndeyru 
Garthwys,  or  Kentigern,  the  son  of  O^ain  ap 
Urien  Roged,  was  bishop  of  Glasgow  and  primate 
of  Scotland,  bub  was  driven  thenoo  by  the 
peraeoutions  of  one  of  the  Scottish  pi  inces.  He 
fled  into  Wales,  where  he  was  taken  into  the 
protection  of  Cidwallort,  uncle  to  Maelgwn 
Gwynedd,  prince  of  North  Wales.  Here,  about 
the  year  560,  he  founded  an  episcopal  seat  and 
monastery,  and  became  himself  the  first  bishop. 
On  the  death  of  his  persecutor  he  was  recalled 
into  Scotland,  bub  first  nominated  his  disciple 
Asa  or  Asaph,  his  eucoeasor,  from  whom  both 
the  ohnrch  and  town  received  their  designation. 
In  the  time  of  Asa,  the  number  of  monks  was 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-five;  of  these,  three 
hundred  were  labonrers  in  the  fields,  three 
hundred  servants  about  the  monastery,  and  the 
rest  were  religious.  Asa  died  about  the  year 
596,  and  was  interred  in  his  own  cathedral. 

About  the  year  1247,  in  the  wars  between 
Henry  HI.  and  the  Welsh,  the  bishops,  both  of 
St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  were  driven  from  their 
sees,  and  became  indebted  to  voluntary  contri- 
bntions  for  snbaiatenco. 

The  first  building,  which  was  of  wood,  was 
consumed  by  fire  in  1282.  Upon  the  burning  of 
the  cathedral,  &o , Anian  was  desirous  of  trans- 
lating the  episcopal  see  to  Rbjddlan,  two  miles 
from  thence.  King  Edward  promised  ground  to 
build  a church  upon,  and  1,000  marks  towards 
building  itj  and  letters  were  written  to  Pope 
Martin  IV.  to  procure  leave.  However,  the  same 
was  prevented  by  the  Pope’s  death,  as  Godwin 
supposes,  or  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s 
circular  letters,  wherein  he  exhorts  the  bishop 
and  canons  to  rebuild  the  churob,  which  they 
did,  and  raised  from  the  ground  the  present 
fabric,  the  walls  of  which  have  stood  ever  since 
1284.  The  roof,  or  upper  part,  was  burnt  down 
about  1404,  by  Owen  Glandwr;  and  about  1490 
Bishop  Redman  repaired  the  walls,  and  carried 
them  up  to  the  present  height,  and  placed  thereon 
a new  roof,  and  made  the  cast  window-stalls  in 
the  choir.  The  choir  remained  anfinished  until 
about  1770,  when  it  was  nearly  rebuilt  by  the 
dean  and  chapter. 

In  the  Parliamentary  wars  the  edifice  was 
desecrated  and  greatly  injured,  being  used  as  a 
barrack  and  hospital  for  the  military.  One 
Milles,  who  held  the  post-office  and  lived  in 
the  bishop’s  palace,  sold  wine  and  other  liquors 
there,  and  kept  his  horses  and  oxen  in  the  body 
of  the  church,  and  tied  up  and  fed  calves  in  the 
bishop’s  throne  and  other  parts  of  the  choir, 
removed  the  font  into  his  yard,  set  it  in  the 
ground,  and  made  nse  of  it  for  a hog-trough,  &o. 

The  following  mortuaries  were  formerly  due 
to  the  bishop  of  this  diocese  on  the  death 
of  every  benefioed  clergyman.  On  the  inter, 
ference  of  Bishop  Fleetwood  they  wore  set  aside 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  living  of  Northop 
was  annexed  to  the  bishopric  in  their  stead. 

His  best  geldiog,  horse.  His  waistcoat, 
or  mare.  His  bat  and  cap. 

His  best  gown.  His  falchion. 

His  best  cloak.  Hia  best  book. 

His  beet  coat,  jerkin.  His  surplice, 
doublet,  and  breeches.  His  purse  and  girdle. 

His  hose  or  nether  stock-  His  knife  and  gloves, 
ings,  shoes,  and  garters.  His  signet  or  ring  of  gold. 

These  mortuaries  amounting  to  a very  small 
sum,  Bishop  Fleetwood  forgave  the  poor  widows, 
and  compounded  with  the  rich.  The  money  he 
expended  in  buying  books  for  the  library  of  the 
school-house,  which  was  taken  down  in  1780, 
Builder,  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  637. 


since  which  time  the  books  were  removed  to  the 
Consistory  Court. 

North  Wales  has  had  its  legends,  witches,  and 
saints, — of  course,  wonderful  stories;  Sb.  Asaph 
has  not  been  exempted  ; " not  many  years  ago  a 
mark  on  a black  stone  in  the  pavement  of  the 
street,  about  the  middle  of  the  hill  between  the 
two  churches,  used  to  be  pointed  out  to  strangers 
as  the  print  of  St.  Asaph’s  horseshoe,  when  he 
leaped  with  him  from  Oaan.hassa,  which  is  about 
two  miles  off."  This,  however,  observes  Mr. 
Grose,  who  relates  the  story,  seems  to  have 
been  a miracle  performed  rather  by  the  horse 
than  by  the  saint,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  unless 
the  keeping  of  hia  seat  at  so  great  a leap  may 
be  deemed  such.  What  was  the  occasion  of  this 
extraordinary  leap  we  are  not  told  ; whether  only 
to  show  the  agility  of  his  horse,  or  to  escape  the 
assaults  of  the  foul  fiend,  who,  in  those  days, 
took  unaccountable  liberties  even  with  saints. 

Wharton,  in  1695,  in  the  compilation  of  his 
“ Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  St.  Asaph,’’  used  some 
notes  from  the  “Ljfr  Cooh  Asaph,’’ now  lost. 
The  building  was  visited  also  by  Giraldua,  who 
speaks  of  it  as  “ the  poor  little  church  of 
Llanelwy.’’ 

Browne  Willis,  in  1720,  issued  a “ Survey  of 
St.  Asaph,’’  and  in  1801  an  enlarged  edition  was 
published.  This  work  is  of  historical  value,  but 
of  little  architectural  interest;  it  is  devoted 
more  particularly  to  the  bishops,  deans,  and  other 
religious  dignitaries.  The  dimensions  of  the  cathe- 
dral are  given  in  yards  occupying  several  pages  j 
an  outline  plan,  figured,  would  have  been  more 
easily  comprehended.  Some  portions  of  the 
history  are  unintelligible,  for  instance: — “The 
height  of  the  steeple  or  tower  is  93  ft.,’’  and 
“ the  top  of  the  tower  was  leaded  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  steeple  put  into  good  repair,  after  a 
breach  occasioned  by  a storm  on  Feb.  2,  1714," 
which  blew  down  the  top  of  the  steeple,  which 
fell  into  the  oboir  and  did  much  damage  to  the 
roof,  oraau,  and  seats. 

In  1801,  the  cathedral  ohnrch  was  not  used  as 
a parish  church,  as  the  other  cathedrals  in  Wales 
were. 

In  the  hand-book  of  the  late  Ecolesiological 
Society,  the  cathedral  is  called  “ coarse,  mean, 
and  small,’’  and  mainly  attributed  to  the  poverty 
and  scanty  popnlal  ion  of  this  mountainous  district. 
The  building,  although  very  far  from  possessing 
the  architectural  beauties  of  the  English  oatbe. 
drale,  still  affords  a valuable  example  of  a neat, 
plain  cross. 

Rickman  observes  that  “ thenave  and  transepts 
are  evidently  of  Decorated  date,  and  though 
worked  very  plain,  contain  some  singularities, 
and  even  beauties;  among  these  may  be 
reckoned  the  west  window,  which  is  an  elegant 
one  of  six  lights." 

The  internal  dimensions  are  as  follow  : — 


ft.  in. 

Nave  and  aisles  83  1 

Piers  of  tower  arch 4 8 

Tower  30  8 

Piers  of  chancel  arch 5 3i 

Chancel 69  9 

Total  length  of  ohnrch  183  5| 

Nave 31  9^ 

Piers 3 10 

North  aisle  14  4^ 

Piers  3 10 

South  aisle  13  H 

Total  width  of  nave  and  aisles, 67  9 

North  transept 34  0 

Tower  piers  5 0 

Tower  30  0 

Tower  piers  5 0 

South  transept 3i  0 

Total  width  of  chorch 108  0 


In  recording  the  dimensions  of  a cathedral  or 
church  in  handbooks,  it  would  be  more  satis- 
factory if  it  were  stated  whether  the  dimensions 
were  internal  or  external. 

The  nave  ia  separated  from  the  aisles  by  four 
piers  and  two  responds,  supporting  five  pointed 
arohes  on  each  side.  The  piers  and  arches  con. 
sist  of  plain  but  bold  mouldings,  continued 
without  the  interruption  of  capitals,  round  the 
arohes.  Above  the  arches,  on  each  side,  are 
five  ancient  clearstory  windows;  small  sqnare 
apertures  recessed,  with  an  octafoiled  light. 
The  west  window  is  pointed,  in  six  lights  with 
trefoiled  heads ; in  the  head  of  window  is  Flam- 
boyant  tracery.  The  window  is  filled  with 
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stained  glass  in  memory  of  Canon  Honland 
Willmms,  M.A.,  date  1856. 

The  west  doorway  and  doorway  in  north  aisle 
are  pointed.  The  modern  oak  doors  are  in 
memory  of  Sir  Stephen  Glynne.  The  hinges  of 
the  west  door  cost  75L,  and  those  of  the  north 
aisle  door  45?.  Narrow  braes  plates  recording 
these  gifts  are  placed  under  the  sills  of  the 
donr?. 

The  roof  is  modern,  of  wood  and  groined, 
with  knees  and  corbels,  partly  scnlptured,  with 
bosses  at  the  intersections,  being  carved  into 
foliage,  flowers,  and  other  devices.  No  doubt 
there  was  an  authority  for  this,  but  it  seems 
hardly  in  character  with  the  simplicity  and 
boldness  of  the  architecture  of  the  building. 
In  1720  the  roof  was  plain,  without  any  orna. 
ments,  and  all  compaea  work,  very  difl’erent  to 
the  present  groining. 

In  the  nave,  on  the  south  pier  of  the  tower 
arch  is  a slate  mural  slab,  with  an  imposing 
ornamental  brass  cross,  in  memory  of  Charles 
Biifter  Clough,  il.A.,  date  1859. 

The  pulpit  is  situated  in  the  north-east  angle 
of  the  nave.  It  is  octagonal,  panelled,  and  the 
cornice  is  decorated  with  the  grape-vine  j the 
fruit  and  foliage  are  scnlptured  alternately. 

In  1631,  Bishop  Ovveus  fixed  a new  wainscot 
pulpit,  and  seats  and  forms,  to  bear  divine 
service,  and  newly  built  or  “ beautified”  his 
episcopal  throne. 

•Bishop  Isaac  Barrow,  uncle  of  the  eminent 
Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  in  about  1670,  repaired  several 
parts  of  the  cathedral  church,  especially  the 
north  and  south  aisles,  and  newly  covered  them 
with  lead  ; and  caused  the  east  parts  of  the  choir 
to  be  wainscoted,  and  laid  out  a considerable 
sum  of  money  in  the  building  and  repairs  of  his 
palace  at  St.  Asaph,  and  the  mill  belonging  to  it. 

The  roof  of  the  north  aisle  is  a lean-to,  of  oak, 
in  compartments,  with  quatrefoil  rosettes  at  the 
intereeotiODB,  knees  plain.  The  cornice  is  em- 
battled. In  the  north  wall  are  three  windows 
and  a door.  The  windows  are  in  two  trefoil- 
headed  lights,  with  a quatrefoil  in  the  head  of 
each.  All  are  glazed  with  common  glass.  The 
string-course  of  the  wall  coneists  of  a siuiple 
roll  moulding,  the  upper  member  overlapping 
the  lower. 

The  west  window  of  the  north  aisle  is  pointed 
and  splayed.  It  ia  in  two  trefoil-headed  lights, 
•with  a quatrefoil  in  the  head.  The  window  con- 
tains painted  and  stained  glass,  with  Boriptural 
figures  and  quotations,  in  memory  of  Captain 
Bonner,  son  of  Dean  Bonner.  Beneath  the  win- 
dow is  a brass  in  memory  of  two  daughters  of 
Richard  Maurice  Bonner,  Dean  of  St.  Asaph, — 
dates  1859  and  1865.  This  aisle  is  separated 
from  the  transept  by  a pointed  arch,  with  piers, 
similar  to  those  in  the  nave,  and  a panelled 
screen. 

There  are  marble  mural  monuments.  One  is 
on  a grey  slab,  with  embattlements  and  pin. 
nacles,  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Webster,  of 
Liverpool,  date  1832  ; and  a white  marble  mural 
tablet  to  John  Blewer,  7tb  battalion  11, A.,  and 
James  Blewer,  23rd  regiment  ll.W.E  , formerly 
choristers  in  this  cathedral,  who  fell  during  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol  in  1855. 

The  roof  of  the  south  aisle  is  modern.  There 
are  four  windows  similar  to  those  in  the  north 
aisle.  This  aisle  is  separated  from  the  south 
transept  by  a pointed  arch  and  screen,  exactly 
the  same  as  in  the  north  aisle. 

There  aro  several  white  marble  mural  slabs, 
placed  from  east  to  west  in  the  following  order  : — 
To  Harriette  Anne,  wife  of  Lient.-Col.  G.  Browne, 
C.B.,  of  the  metropolitan  police,  Dublin, — date, 
1859  j Lieut.-General  Sir  Henry  Browne,  K.C.n., 
Col.  of  the  80th  regiment,  of  Bronwylfa, — date, 
1855  5 Louisa  Anne,  wife  of  the  above,  and 
daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol, — date,  1823  j 
Felicity  Dorothea  Browne,  of  Rhjlton, — date, 
1827  J Elizabeth  Anne,  wife  of  Lieut. -Col.  Sir 
Henry  Browne,  of  Bronwylfa, — date,  1826.  In 
memory  of  Felicia  Hemans,  “ whose  character  is 
best  pourtrayed  in  her  writings;  she  died  in 
Dublin  the  16th  May,  1835,  aged  40.”  This 
tablet  was  placed  here  by  her  brothers.  A clumsy 
marble  slab,  surmounted  with  an  nrn,  to  the 
memory  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Edwin  Wyatt, — of 
the  Mount, — date,  1839.  A white  marble  mural 
monument,  by  Westmacott,  R.A.:  two  angels, 
full  length  in  bold  relief,  beautifully  sculptured, 
with  armorial  shield  beneath  the  inscription 
coloured  by  the  organist,  which  is  no  itnpi'ove- 
ment  to  the  monument,  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
John  Williams,  hart.,  of  Bodelwyddac, — date, 
1830.  Another  white  marble  mural  pyramidal 
sculptured  monument,  to  Sir  John  Hay  Williams, 
2nd  hart.,  of  Bodelwyddan, — date,  1859.  A 


mural  slab,  with  bat  and  sword,  sculptured,  in 
memory  of  Charles  Whiteman  Thomas,  Captain 
2lBt  Hussars,  died  in  India, — date,  1867.  White 
marble  tablet  with  an  urn,  in  memory  of  Richard 
Bytbell, — date,  1845.  A marble  slab,  surmounted 
by  armorial  bearings,  with  a long  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, copied  iv  extenso  by  Browne  Willis,  to  the 
memory  of  William  Price,  of  Rhiwias, — date, 
1691, — completes  the  monuments  at  present  on 
the  wall  of  the  south  aisle.  This  tablet  used  to 
be  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar. 

There  are  several  modern  brasses:  an  orna- 
mental  one  to  Lady  Sarah  E.  Hay  Williams,  of 
Rhiawa,  Anglesey, — date,  1876;  a plain  brass  to 
Major  William  John  Bythell,  late  of  the  Imperial 
Austrian  army, — date,  1866. 

Iq  the  floor  are  slabs  with  ornamental  borders 
and  armorial  bearings  to  the  memory  of  John 
Price,  of  Vanol,  eldest  eon  of  Colonel  William 
Price,  of  Rhiwias, — date,  1685;  and  William  Price, 
1691. 

The  font  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisle  ; 
is  octagonal,  with  a quatrefoil  on  each  side  of  the 
basin.  The  stem  has  trefoil-headed  panels. 
Part  of  the  basin  is  from  an  old  font. 

The  nave  and  aisles  are  paved  with  stone,  and 
fitted  with  chairs  secured  in  the  usual  way  ; and 
lighted  by  twisted  brass  standards,  each  having 
four  branches.  The  nave  was  re-opened,  after 
restoration,  September  2,  1875. 

The  north  transept  has  a compass  roof  super- 
ficially ribbed.  The  windows  are  of  a Decorated 
character.  The  north  window  is  pointed,  in  five 
trefoiled  lights,  with  quatrefoiled  tracery  over, 
with  painted  and  stained  glusa.  Iq  the  east  wall 
are  two  windows  iu  three  trefoiled  lights,  with  a 
quatrefoil  over. 

Beneath  the  north  window  is  a cumbersome 
Gothic  monument  to  John  Luxmoore,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  of  liis  family,  date  1830; 
an  arched  canopy  upon  an  altar-tomb.  Beneath 
the  canopy  against  the  wall  are  marble  panels 
in  compartments,  containing  Latin  inscriptions. 
On  the  panelled  sides  of  the  tomb  are  brasses 
recording  the  more  recent  deaths  of  members  of 
the  family — dates,  1849,  185-4,  1860,  and  1862. 
In  the  floor  is  a brass  plate  over  the  entrance  to 
tho  vault. 

In  1535,  Bishop  Standiah  left  in  his  will  40?. 
to  pave  the  choir,  with  which,  as  tradition  says, 
the  organ  was  bought.  There  has  been  a tradi- 
tion  that  bis  executors  thought  an  organ  more 
needful,  and  so  bought  one,  which  was  made  by 
a cooper  (!),  and  when  it  was  set  up  in  the  church 
his  executors  were  sued  for  non-performauoe  of 
the  letter  of  the  will. 

In  1635,  Bishop  Oweus  set  up  "the  great  and 
new  organ,”  which  was  brought  from  London  iu 
the  beginning  of  October,  and  played  upon.  On 
which  occasion  this  distich  was  made  : — 

“ Magna  silet  Campana,  sooaat  tanian  Organa  Saocti 
ABsaphenaia ; Hotios,  Gloria,  Lausque  Deo.” 

The  present  organ  is  against  the  east  side  of 
the  transept  by  the  tower,  aud  was  erected  in 
1714;  it  is  carved,  gilt,  and  painted.  Beneath 
the  organ  are  seats  aud  fittings  for  the  choristers 
to  assemble  in ; which  occupies  nearly  half  of 
toe  transept,  and  ia  admirably  adapted  for  a 
barrack-room.  The  masonry  of  the  transept  ia 
plastered.  An  interesting  Norman  cushioned 
capital  is  lying  on  the  floor,  also  a soulptured 
monumental  stone  found  at  the  depth  of  2 ft.  in 
tho  ground  at  the  chancel  end. 

Under  the  tower,  aud  in  the  north  aisle,  were 
interred  Dean  Middleton,  J.  Loebe,  Francis 
Darington,  organ-blower, — his  gravestone  is  in 
the  south  transept;  Aune  Gregor,  and  Ignatius 
Tbwayts. 

The  south  transept,  formerly  called  Cappel 
Vair,  or  St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  is  entered  from  the 
south  aisle.  A stone  figure  of  a bishop  standing 
upright,  like  a policeman  on  duty,  first  merits 
attention.  This  figure  in  episcopal  robes  was 
formerly  recumbent,  on  an  altar  tomb-in  the 
chancel,  in  memory  of  Bishop  Dafydd  ap  Owain, 
the  first  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  died  in  1502. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  altar-tomb  and  the 
recumbent  efligy  of  the  bishop  were  not  retained 
in  their  original  position,  instead  of  being  excom. 
municated  to  make  room  for  glaring  and  slippery 
polished  marble  pavements  and  other  per- 
formances which  are  entirely  out  of  character 
with  the  original  simplicity  of  the  cathedral. 

A white  marble  monument,  consisting  of  a 
seated  fignre  on  a pedestal,  to  the  memory  of 
William  Davies  Shipley,  dean  and  chancellor  of 
this  diocese  for  more  than  half  a century,  is 
placed  in  the  transept.  He  died  in  1826.  The 
monument  was  scalptured  by  Ternouth  in  1829, 
and  cost  600?. 

In  the  floor  are  several  memorial  stones  to 
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Richard  Herbert,  1661  ; Francis  Darington, 
organ.blower,  1691;  John  Wolf,  1671 ; Thomas 
Jones,  verger,  1685;  and  his  wife,  1680;  an 
incised  cross  on  a stone  and  other  memoriils. 

Suspended  in  this  transept  is  a enrioua  map  of 
Flintshire,  by  John  Speede,  date  1400. 

The  south  transept  is  used  as  a chapter-house 
and  cODsietory  court,  and  is  closed  up  with  wain- 
scot work.  On  the  east  and  west  sides  are 
ranges  of  oak  cases,  embattled  aud  panelled  with 
trefoiled  heads,  containing  numerous  MSS. ; 
an  autograph  letter  of  Charles  II. ; a prayer- 
book  in  Old  English  character,  date  1657 ; a 
polyglot  Bible,  1657;  and  two  different  issues 
of  the  prayer-book,  1549;  in  1849  Isaac  Griffith 
presented  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asnph  a book  of 
1518,  formerly  belonging  to  Richard  Robert 
Joni'B,  born  at  Aberbawu,  in  Carnarvonshire, 
17S0,  died  1847.  He  was  familiarly  known  as 
Dick  Aberbawn.  Among  other  works  are  those 
of  Clarke,  Fleetwood,  Kettlew,  Barrow,  Leslie, 
Allen,  Bilson,  Stebbiug,  &o. 

The  consistory  court,  vestry,  aud  library  com- 
prise a canopied  throne  and  the  usual  fittings, 
all  of  wainscot. 

Browne  Willis,  in  1720,  says  that  in  the  library 
were  1,458  volumes  of  various  branobes  of  litera- 
ture.  Bishop  Fleetwood  began  the  library,  and 
the  number  of  books  baa  since  been  increased  by 
tho  donation  of  several  persons. 

The  roof  and  windows  are  of  tho  same 
character  as  those  in  the  north  transept.  The 
walla  are  likewise  plastered.  The  armorial 
bearings  in  the  east  windows  of  the  sooth 
transept  aro  ancient,  and  were  formerly  in  the 
east  window  of  the  chancel. 

Beneath  the  tower  is  the  choir,  fitted  up  with 
Perpendicular  stalls,  with  crockets  aud  finials, 
the  seats  of  the  misereres  are  carved  and  infee- 
resting,  and  without  vulgarities.  The  bishop’s 
throne  is  canopied,  and  is  placed  under,  and  on 
the  south  side  of  tho  chancel  arch.  A braes 
plate  with  a Latin  inscription  is  affixed  on  the 
back  of  the  throne,  in  memory  of  Dr.  William 
Beveridge,  eminently  devout,  zealous,  and  useful, 
and  frequently  designated  " the  apostolic 
bishop,”  and  "the  restorer  of  primitive  piety.” 
Opposite  the  throne,  under  the  arch  on  the 
north  side,  is  a modern  fanciful  octagonal  oak 
pulpit,  panelled  with  heads  in  bold  relief. 

Rickman  describes  the  choir  in  bis  time  as  a 
“ modern  re-edification,  with  much  attempt  at 
imitation  of  anoieut  work,  but  no  real  resemblance 
to  any  style,  though  the  intention  appears  to  have 
been  the  imitation  of  the  Perpenaicular  style.” 
Some  wood  carvings,  stalls,  altar-raiis,  throne, 
&c.,-with  one  of  Cromwell’s  spurs,  have  been 
deposited  in  the  belfry.  At  present  there  are 
only  two  bells,  aud  those  were  cast  out  of  three, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Wrox, 
ham,  and  exchanged  for  a very  largo  bell  which 
was  called  " Dicas,”  and  had  inscribed  upon  it, 
" Dicas  Boddlewiddan,"  as  supposed,  by  its  being 
given  by  an  ancient  family  of  that  name  in  this 
parish.  On  the  sumller  bell  is  the  following 
inscription, — ‘'Thovias  Ttoierts  fecit  ex  dccreto  et 
iiapensis  capituli  Asaplieiiiis,  1681  ”;  and  on  the 
largest, — “He  dues  campanai  e tribus  covfiatce 
sunt.”  Both  these  bells  were  exchanged  for  one 
from  Gloncester  in  1793. 

In  November,  1638,  the  " steeple  and  belfry 
were  repaired  and  new  made  with  boards  and 
the  frames  of  the  bells  re-edified.” 

Oq  the  2Qd  of  February,  1714,  a violent 
storm  blew  down  the  " top  of  the  steeple,”  wbioh 
was  afterwards  repaired  by  Bishop  Wynne,  at  the 
cost  of  600?. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  a peaVof  bells 
will  be  added,  as  the  tower  is  not  only  capable  of 
receiving  them,  bat  in  1720  there  were  frames 
for  eight  belle,  and  ia  1759  John  Tanner, 
prebendary,  left  in  his  will  21?.  towards  a peal 
of  bells.  This  will  do  to  head  a subsoription- 
list,  as  bells  add  considerably  to  the  dignity  of 
a cathedral. 

At  the  west  end  under  the  nave  arch  stands 
a brass  eagle,  the  gift  of  Miss  Mesbam,  which 
cost  120?. 

The  chancel  has  a compass  roof,  ceiled  with 
panels.  The  east  window  was  modern,  and  said 
to  have  been  an  imitation  of  one  at  Tintern 
Abbey  ! It  is  now  in  seven  lights ; six  have 
trefoiled  heads,  the  central  light  has  a cinque- 
foiled  head,  qnatrefoiled  tracery  in  arch,  with  a 
hexafoil  in  the  centre.  The  window  is  glazed 
with  modern  stained  glass  as  a memorial  of  the 
late  Bishop  Carey  and  Mrs.  Carey.  The  window 
is  the  gift  of  the  representatives  of  Mrs.  Carey. 
The  central  light  is  devoted  to  the  subjeot  of 
" The  Ascension,”  and  the  three  lights  on  either 
side  contain  in  each  two  subjects  from  Our  Lord’s 
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istory.  The  tracery  above  the  aide  lights  is 
joupied  by  the  six  Acta  of  Mercy,  and  the 
hole  is  sarrcunded  by  an  oval,  in  which  is  a 
jpresentatioQ  of  Oar  Lord  enthroned  in  glory, 
earing  in  his  hand  the  orb  and  sceptre. 

The  side  windows  of  the  chancel  are  modern 
larly  English,  out  of  character  with  the  rest  of 
le  cathedral ; grouped  together  in  two  and  three 
gbts,  with  labels  and  dog-tooth  ornament  on 
oe  exterior,  with  banded  oolumns,  with  capitals 
lonlded  and  foliated. 

One  window  on  the  north  side  is  in  memory 
f Mrs.  Hemnns,  given  by  the  Rev.  Hicks  Owens, 
'here  are  five  steps  to  the  altar.  The  benches 
1 the  chancel  are  of  oak,  with  oarved  finials. 

'he  chancel  is  paved  with  variegated  polished 
aarbles  and  tiles,  imparting  an  Italian  oharaoter, 
pparently  quite  foreign  to  the  simple  character 
f a mountain  cathedral.  In  1720  the  chancel 
?a8  paved  with  freestone,  intermixed  with  grave- 
tones. 

The  reredoa  is  of  alabaster  and  marble  ; it  was 
ompleted  in  1871,  and  consists  of  a series  of 
inquefoiled  arches  supported  by  marble  oohimns 
pith  foliated  capitals  and  bases  in  the  Decorated 
,tyle.  The  spandrels  contain  sculptures.  The 
lentral  portion  over  the  altar  is  of  rich  tabernacle 
vork;  it  represents  the  procession  to  the  place 
»f  Crucifixion.  In  the  centre  is  the  figure  of 
Dhrist  bearing  the  cross ; to  the  right  are  Roman 
loldiers  preceding,  and  on  the  lafc  the  three 
llarye,  and  several  of  the  disciples  following; 
ill  these  fignres  are  in  alto-relievo.  The  cost  of 
.he  reredos  was  about  600J. ; it  was  the  gift  of 
iirs.  Hesketb,  of  Gwrych  Castle.  Surely  there 
s no  authority  for  this  elaborate  work,  which 
nust  present  a striking  contrast  to  the  usually 
sioiple  altar-Bcreen. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  altar  are  three  eedilia, 
ill  on  the  same  level ; they  have  trefoiled  arches, 
jupportod  by  marble  shafts,  with  foliated  and 
moulded  capitals.  The  obancel  is  lighted  similar 
io  the  nave,  with  twisted  brass  pillars,  support- 
ing four  branches. 

The  marble  tablet  to ‘William  Price,  of  Rhiwlas, 
formerly  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  has  been 
removed  to  the  south  aisle;  also  the  mural 
monament  to  the  daughter  of  Evan  Lloyd,  of 
Pengwern,  1763. 

In  about  1712,  Bishop  Fleetwood  paved  and 
flagged  a great  part  of  the  cathedral,  at  his  own 
expense,  with  broad  stone,  obtained  from  Sir 
Pierce  Mostyn,  of  Talaore,  Flintshire.  He  also 
laid  oat  above  lOOi.  in  adorning  and  painting  the 
choir  throughont. 

The  choir  was  “much  improved”  in  Bishop 
Shipley’s  time,  1780,  and  a new  thi’one  and 
pulpit  erected,  when  all  the  gravestones  were 
taken  away,  including  Bishop  Owen’s  tomb,  and 
the  whole  newly  paved  in  a “ modern  style.” 
Under  the  gravestones  were  interred  the  son  of 
Colonel  Price,  &o.  Under  the  oommunion-table 
were  buried  Dean  Evans  and  the  eldest  son  of 
Bishop  Parry ; and  below  the  bishop’s  throne 
were  interred  Bishop  Griffith,  Susanna  Griffith, 
and  Robert  Griffith,  third  son  of  Dr.  W.  Griffith, 
chancellor  of  the  diocese. 

In  the  middle  of  the  ohoir  were  interred 
Edmund  Ferrara,  Yioar  Turbridge,  and  Thomas 
Otty,  vicar  precenter  and  organist. 

The  ohoir  and  ohancel  were  re-opened  after 
restoration,  September  30,  18G9. 

Exterior. — The  tower  of  the  cathedral  com- 
mands a most  extensive  prospect  of  the  vale  of 
Clwyd,  in  every  direction.  ‘.It  is  said  to  be  93  ft. 
high,  and  rises  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  transepts,  embattled  with  parapets  and 
cornice ; the  upper  part  has  been  rebuilt.  The 
turret  staircase  is  in  the  north-east  angle.  The 
windows,  one  on  eaoh  side,  in  two  lights  pointed, 
and  transomed,  with  trefoiled  heads.  They  are 
filled  with  louvres.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
slates  from  Ogwen,  in  Carnarvonshire.  The 
tower  and  aisles  are  leaded.  The  nave  is  em- 
battled, with  a corbelled  cornice  and  parapets, 
all  modern  work.  The  buttresses  are  in  one 
. stage  gabled,  bold,  simple,  and  vory  plain.  The 
windows  have  external  shafts,  with  moulded 
capitals  and  bases.  The  labels  have  ghastly 
corbel  . heads,  apparently  not  improved  by 
I scraping.  The  buttresses  of  the  chancel  are  in 
three  stages,  splayed  ; with  square  - panelled, 
heavy,  stunted  pinnacles,  with  crockets,  and  ill- 
proportioned  finials.  The  stone  veneering  of 
the  north-east  angle  buttresses  is  becoming  dis- 
located. On  the  gable  is  a cross.  The  ohancel 
has  a oorbel-table  to  parapet.  The  transepts 
have  buttresses  iutwo  stages,  splayed.  Oneaob 
gable  is  a cross  with  a large  ohimney-pot  behind 
it.  The  tower  is  mostly  of  squared  stone,  some 
of  which  is  red.  The  chancel  and  other  parts 


are  of  a soft  red  stone,  said  to  have  come  from  a 
rook  in  or  about  Kill  0 wen. 

The  cathedral  being  insulated,  a good  view  of 
three  of  its  sides  can  be  obtained  from  the 
ohiirohyard.  The  south  side  faces  the  street. 

In  the  churchyard  by  the  western  entrance  is 
an  altar  tomb  to  Bishop  Isaac  Barrow,  date  1680, 

' uncle  of  the  eminent  Dr,  Isaac  Barrow, 

The  parochial  church  is  dedicated  to  St,  Asaph 
and  Sb.  Kentigern,  and  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  which  the  cathedral  occupies  the 
summit.  It  consists  of  a nave,  with  a bell- 
turret  of  two  openings,  with  one  bell,  south 
porch,  north  aisle,  and  vestry-room. 

The  nave  is  called  Eglwys  Asaph,  that  is 
St.  Asaph’s  Church ; it  is  separated  from  the 
aisle,  that  is  Kentigern’s  Church,  by  four  piers 
and  two  responds,  consisting  of  monlded  shafts, 
with  hollows  between.  The  roof  is  an  open- 
timbered  span,  with  cambered  tie-beam,  with 
struts,  openings  foliated ; by  knees  on  stone 
corbels,  with  hearts,  angels,  »S5C.  The  west 
window  is  in  three  oinquefoiled  lights,  with 
Perpendicular  tracery  above.  This  window  is 
glazed  with  stained  glass  in  memory  of  Captain 
Thomas,  date  1872.  The  windows  in  the  south 
wall  are  in  four  oinquefoiled  lights.  The  floor  is 
paved  with  stone,  and  the  seats  are  open.  Over 
the  south  doorway  are  the  royal  arms. 

The  font  is  oiroular,  and  stands  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave  on  the  south  side.  The  porch 
has  been  rebuilt.  On  the  inner  door  is  “ 1687, 

S.  I.  E.  I.”  On  the  west  wall  are  marble  tablets 
of  recent  date. 

The  nave  and  north  aisle  comprise  two  equal 
portions  under  separate  roofs,  divided  by  an 
arcade,  withont  any  visible  distinction  of  ohancel. 
The  original  position  of  the  pnlpib  on  the  sonth 
side  of  the  nave ; used  to  mark  a division,  a 
small  window,  high  up,  is  olose  by  the  former 
place.  The  east  window  has  a depressed  arch, 
with  five  hexafoiled  lights,  with  trefoiled  tracery 
over. 

In  the  oast  window  was  "A.  1614.'.”  This  in. 
soription  remaining,  painted  on  the  glass,  which 
seems  to  denote  the  time  it  was  built  in.  Orate 
pro  Bono  Statu  omnium  ParrochianorumParrochice 
Asaphensis  opus  vitreuni  et  Lapidewn  factum  fuit 
etfinitum  A.D.  1524.” 

The  altar  is  raised  four  steps,  and  paved  with 
encaustic  tiles.  The  pulpit,  of  oarved  oak,  now 
stands  on  the  south  side,  by  the  altar.  The  stalls 
are  open,  with  carved  finials.  In  tho  south  wall 
near  the  east  end  are  two  piscinm. 

The  roof  of  the  north  aisle  is  an  open-tim- 
bered span,  with  cambered  tie-beam,  with  struts. 
The  east  window  has  a depressed  arch  and 
transomed.  The  lower  part  is  in  four  lights, 
oinquefoiled  ; the  upper  part  has  trefoiled  heads. 
In  the  north  wall  are  two  windows  ; one  is  in 
two  cinquefoil  lights,  and  the  other  window  is  in 
three  similar  lights.  The  organ  is  in  the  north, 
east  angle.  The  vestry-room  on  the  north  side 
is  modern,  and  was  built  about  1872. 

There  are  several  marble  slabs  on  the  walls,  in 
memory  of  the  families  of  Lloyd,  Humphreys, 
Fonlkea,  Evans,  O’Connor,  and  others,  dating 
from  1680  to  1859 ; also  a brass,  to  Thomas 
Lloyd  de  Keven, — date,  1695. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  stonework  has  been 
thoroughly  scraped  ; the  piers  in  the  nave  have 
been  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  cousumption. 
The  parish  church  was  re-opened  after  restora- 
tion, October  18,  1873, 

The  churchyard  is  large,  and  has  numerous 
gravestones,  with  inscriptions  in  memory  of  the 
parishioners.  Some  of  the  stones,  in  shape  of 
stone  ooffins,  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Rhyddlan  Abbey. 

The  term  “Church  Restoration”  has  been  so 
long  accepted  that  it  would  be  futile  at  this  period 
to  attempt  a more  exact  or  truthful  meaning.  To 
restore  means  to  reproduce  exactly,  or  to  make 
good,  in  its  ownlikenesa,  that  whichexiated  before ; 
that  it  should  be  worked  in  the  same  material 
not  being  of  that  vital  importance  as  the  repro- 
duction of  the  mental  design  of  the  work.  If  a 
church  be  not  exactly  restored,  in  accordance 
with  the  above  definition,  it  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  more  reasonable  to  employ  the  term 
re.modellcd  in  lieu  of  restoration.  To  illustrate 
this  point,  reference  may  be  made  to  Ruabon 
churob,  “restored”  in  1872;  the  account  given 
at  that  time  says,  that  “ an  entirely  new  roof 
has  been  put  up,  the  stone  pillars  which  sup- 
ported the  arches  between  the  nave  and  aide 
aisles  have  been  replaced  by  others  of  a Ivjhter 
character.” 

St.  Asaph’s  Cathedral  affords  au  illustration 
of  that  which  can  be  effected  by  bold,  simple, 
and  graceful  proportions,  without  vulgar  orna- 


mentation ; to  which,  unfortunately  in  later 
years,  it  has  been  subjected. 

There  is  no  guide-book  to  tho  cathedral  sold 
in  the  towu,  and  the  photographs  are  very 
indifferent. 

W.  Pettit  Griffitii,  F.S.A. 


NEW  CHURCH  ON  COPTHORNE  COMMON, 
WORTH,  SUSSES. 

On  Thursday,  the  19i;h  ult.,  a oimmodious 
and  much-needed  church  was  opened  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  (Chichester),  in  the 
presence  of  the  donors,  and  a largo  attendance 
of  the  local  clergy  and  laity. 

The  church,  which  is  in  the  Early  Gothic  style, 
is  dedicated  to  St.  John,  and  is  the  gift  of  Lady 
Lampson.  It  is  built  on  a portion  of  the  pro- 
perty of  Sir  Curtis  M.  Lampson,  bart.,  the  undu- 
lating ground  having  been  most  picturesquely 
levelled  to  form  a suitable  site.  It  coDsists  of  a 
spaoiouB  chancel,  nave,  and  side  aisles,  tbe  latter 
divided  off  by  four  bays,  composed  of  pointed 
stone  arches,  supported  by  circular  stone  pillars. 
Tbe  handsome  east  window,  in  three  separate 
lights,  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Mr.  Gibbs, 
of  London.  The  subjects  are  Christ  as  the  Good 
Shepherd,  in  the  centre  light ; St.  John  in  the 
right-hand  one;  and  Sc.  Peter  in  the  left. 
Interiorly,  tho  walls  are  of  red  brick,  with  deco- 
rative bands  of  black  and  buff  brick  ; exteriorly, 
they  are  of  local  rag-stone,  with  dressings  to  the 
buttresses,  and  window  tracery  of  Bath  stone. 
The  spire,  also  of  Bath  stone,  forms  a pretty 
object,  standing  out  white  from  its  baokgroond 
of  green  trees.  The  chnroh  has  taken  rather 
more  than  one  year  to  construct.  Messrs.  B. 
Habershon  & Brook  are  the  architects,  and  Mr. 
Shearbium,  of  Dorking,  is  the  builder. 


BIRKENHEAD  SCHOOL. 

In  the  new  school  here  tbe  separate  studies, 
to  one  of  which  every  boy  is  entitled,  possess 
eaoh  a snperficial  area  of  about  70  fc,,  and  a pro- 
portionate cubical  area.  They  are  heated  by 
hot-water  pipes,  and  ventilated  by  extractors 
running  np  the  entire  length  of  the  building. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  large  rooms 
adapted  to  the  accommodation  both  of  senior  and 
junior  soholars,  as  well  as  apartments  for  the 
staff.  Tbe  half-eunk  basement  floor  contains  the 
musio  room,  laboratories,  storerooms,  and  tbe 
usual  offices;  while  the  large  dining. ball,  40  ft. 
by  23  ft.  and  17  ft.  high,  offers  ample  room  for 
upwards  of  100  boys.  The  first  and  second  floors 
contain  tho  cubicles  and  dormitories  for  about 
forty.five  boarders,  tbe  sanitary  arrangements  of 
which  are  regarded  as  most  complete,  no  expense 
having  been  spared  either  in  design  or  oonstrno- 
tion  to  carry  these  out.  Bath  and  lavatory  aocom- 
modabion  is  provided,  and  a system  of  waste-pipe 
ventilation.  The  corridors  on  these  upper  floors 
are  heated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  studies, 
and  are  ventilated.  An  isolated  siok  ward,  with 
day-room  and  lavatories  attached,  occupies  the 
southern  end  of  the  upper  floor,  and  is  effectually 
cub  off  from  the  other  parts  of  the  building. 
Eaoh  floor  is  provided  with  a roaster's  dormitory 
and  sitting-room,  aud  the  whole  is  io  direct 
communication  with  the  principal’s  house.  The 
style  of  the  buildings  has  been  designed  to  con- 
form  with  the  school  proper,  erected  about  seven 
years  ago,  and  is  Late  Gothic  in  cbv-racter,  the 
materials  used  being  brick  with  stone  dressings, 
and  the  entire  block  forma  an  imposing 
group.  The  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Forde,  of  Birkenhead,  at  a cost  of  about 
5,5001. ; and  the  architect  was  Mr.  David  Walker, 
of  11,  Dale.street,  Liverpool. 


Metropolitan  Tire  Brigade. — At  the  weekly 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  on 
the  27bh  ult.,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  tbe  Fire  Brigade  committee,  that  the 
Board  should  purchase  of  Lieut.-Col.  Sterling, 
for  the  sum  of  2,900L,  the  lease  of  a house  in 
Chapel-place,  and  two  stables  in  Relton-mews, 
Brompton,  at  Ground-rents  amounting  to  161.  a 
year,  the  lease  to  be  for  eighty  years  from  the 
29th  September  next.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Board  to  erect  a new  station  on  tbe  site  thus 
acquired.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  resolved 
that  a bronze  medal  be  instituted,  to  be  given  to 
men  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  who  die- 
tinguisb  themselves  by  extraordinary  bravery  at 
fires,  and  that  the  m atter  be  referred  back  to  the 
committee,  with  authority  to  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Board  a design  for  a medal. 
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AECH^OLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

_ Norfhamj^ton  and  Oat7ta?ii.— The  annual  eiour- 
eion  of  the  Northampton  atd  Oafehatn  Arobiteo. 
tnral  and  Archmological  Society  took  place  on 
the  1/th  and  18th  Joly,  when  a large  nnmber  of 
membera  yisited  Oxford.  Assembling  at  the  Old 
Radchffe  Library,  they  were  met  by  Mr.  James 
Parker,  II.A.,  who  kindly  accompanied  them 
during  the  whole^of  their  stay,  indicated  the 
various  points  of  interest,  and  gave  a descrip, 
tion  of  the  buildings  and  places  visited. 

Berkshire.— Oa  the  24th  ult.  the  members  of 
the  Berkshire  Archmological  and  Architectural 
Society,  to  the  nnmber  of  about  eighty,  visited 
Gloncester.  They  assembled  in  the  cathedral  at 
noon,  where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  J.  D.  T. 
Niblett  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Waller,  who  took  them 
over  the  building,  describing  its  salient  features. 
The  crypt  was  explained  by  Mr.  Waller  to  con. 
Slat  of  Norman,  and  not,  as  had  been  supposed, 
of  Saxon  work,  the  characteristics  of  each  style 
being  pointed  out.  Visits  were  also  paid  by  the 
party  to  the  deanery,  the  remains  of  thedomestic 
offices  of  the  abbey,  the  dismantled  outer  cloie. 
ters,  &o.,  Bishop  Hooper’s  monument,  St.  Mary 
de  Lode  and  St.  Nicholas  Churches,  &o.  In  the 
afternoon  visits  were  paid  to  the  Roman  wall  at 
Eastgate  House  and  to  the  museum,  where  Mr. 
Bellows  explained  the  collection  of  Roman  re- 
mains on  view  there  which  were  found  at  East- 
gate  House,  and  he  afterwards  gave  a short 
lecture  in  the  theatre  upon  them,  mentioning  the 
special  discoveries  he  had  made,  including  the 
remains  of  two  Roman  temples.  The  secretary 
of  the  society,  Mr.  F.  W.  Albury,  recognised  one 
of  the  pieces  of  stone,  outside  the  science  school, 
which  was  found  at  the  base  of  the  Roman 
wall  near  the  city  ditch,  as  the  base  of  a column 
from  40  to  50  fb.  in  height;  the  temple  to  which 
this  belonged,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  to  Claudius,  must  therefore  have  been 
of  massive  proportions. 

Birmingham  and  llidland  Institute.  — The 
second  half.day’s  walking  excursion  of  the 
Arobmological  section  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Institute  took  place  on  the  28th  ult. 
The  locality  chosen  was  one  necessarily  near 
home,  the  places  to  be  visited  being  Baddesley 
Clinton,  Wroxal),  and  Rowington,  all  easy  of 
aooess  by  the  Great  Western  Railway.  After 
visiting  Baddesley  Hall  and  church,  the  partv 
left  for  Wroxall.  Wroxall  Abbey  is  nearly  two 
miles  from  Baddesley,  bat,  to  avoid  the  wet  grass, 
the  party  went  round  by  a farther  road.  Some 
of  the  party,  who  thought  they  knew  better 
than  others,  were  for  turning  up  a lane  to  the 
left,  but  on  referring  to  the  ordnance  map  it  was 
found  that  it  was  the  wrong  road,  and  that  it  led 
direct  to  a place  called  “ Hell,” — in  fact,  they 
were  only  two  miles  from  that  region,  whatever 
it  might  be  like.  The  Birmingham  Gazette  says 
there  are  actually  two  places  so  called  in  the 
locality, — “ Hell  ” and  ” Little  Hell.”  Avoiding 
these,  the  right  path  was  chosen,  which  brought 
the  party  speedily  to  Wroxall  Abbey.  The 
abbey  and  church  by  tradition  date  back  to  the 
twelfth  century.  In  1546,  the  site  of  the  priory, 
with  the  church  belfry,  churchyard,  and  all  the 
lauds  in  Wroxall  thereto  belonging,  as  also  the 
rectory  and  the  tithes  of  Wroxall,  were  granted 
by  Henry  Vlll.  to  Robert  Burgoyne  and  John 
Scudamore,  and  they  continued  in  the  Burgoyne 
family  till  1713,  [when  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
purobased  the  estate,  and  for  a long  period  it 
remained  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants, 
of  whom  Mr.  Chandos  Wren  Hoskyns  was  one 
who  lately  occupied  it.  Some  few  years  ago  the 
old  abbey  was  taken  down,  and  Mr.  James  Dug- 
dale  built  a modern  mansion,  partly  on  the  same 
site.  About  midway  between  Wroxall  and  Row- 
ington  stands  the  fine  half-timbered  house  known 
as  the  Shakspeare  honse,  which  most  of  the  party 
stopped  for  a few  moments  to  see.  It  is  stated 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  an  uncle  of  the  poet, 
and  tradition  has  it  that  some  of  hia  sonnets 
were  written  in  the  little  gallery  chamber  over 
the  porch. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich.— The  Norfolk  and  Nor- 
wich  Arobmological  Society  has  just  made  an 
exoursion  to  the  noighbonrhood  of  Cromer. 
After  visiting  Cromer  Church,  the  party  pro. 
ceeded  in  carriages  to  Beeston  Regis,  where  the 
principal  feature  of  interest  is  the  cluster  of 
hollows  npon  the  hills,  which  Las  gained  for  the 
locality  the  name  of  ” Hills  and  Holes.”  These 
hollows  are  not,  however,  peculiar  to  Beeston. 
There  are  no  traditions,  we  are  told,  respecting 
them.  A writer  in  Yol.  HI.  of  the  Society’s 
papers  stetes  that  these  hollows  are  supposed  to 
be  the  sites  of  the  babitationa  of  the  ancient 


British.  The  same  writer  says  that  in  some  in. 
stances  two  of  the  pits  were  joined  together  by 
a narrow  trenoh,  which  was  carefully  lined  with 
stones.  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  in  his  “History  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,”  mentions  that  Euphorus,  an 
ancient  writer,  describes  the  Kimmerians  or 
Cymri  as  inhabiting  hollows  connected  with 
galleries  or  trenches.  Some  earthworks  on  the 
land  side  of  these  hollows  is  supposed  to  be  a 
vestige  of  the  Roman  occupation.  From  these 
prehistoric  remains  the  antiquaries  tnrned  to 
inspect  the  ruins  of  the  Priory,  npon  which  some 
farm-buildings  abut.  This  Priory  was  founded 
by  Lady  Isabel  de  Creseey,  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  for  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine. 
Proceeding  on  to  Sherringharo,  a fishing  village, 
the  visitors  inspected  the  church,  and  went  for 
a stroll  throngh  Sherringham  Park.  Thence 
they  proceeded  to  Gresham  and  Aylmerton, 
where  there  are  hondreds  more  of  the  supposed 
British  hollows.  Retnrning  to  Felbrigg,  the 
party  proceeded  through  the  magnificent  wooded 
park  to  the  church,  which  contains  some  fine 
brasses. 

Bristol  and  Gloucestershire.— The  Bristol  and 
Gloucestershire  Arclmological  Society,  which 
now  numbers  some  500  members,  will  hold  their 
animal  meeting  in  Cirencester  on  Angnst  28th, 
29th,  and  30tb,  under  the  presidency  for  the 
year  of  Earl  Bathurst.  The  inspection  of  the 
town,  its  church,  and  Roman  remains,  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Fuller,  will,  with  the  annual 
meeting,  take  place  on  the  first  of  the  days 
named,  on  the  evening  of  which  a dinner  and 
meeting  for  papers  and  discussion  will  also  take 
place.  _ The  following  day  will  be  devoted  to  an 
excursion  to  Chedworth  Church,  and  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  Roman  villa  on  the  estate  of  the 
Earl  of  Eldon,  who  will  provide  luncheon.  A 
visit  to  Stowell  will  follow  on  the  way  home. 
At  the  evening  meeting  a paper  on  recent  Roman 
discoveries  will  be  read  by  Professor  Chnrch. 
Next  tnorning  Fairford  will  be  visited,  and  an 
inspection  of  the  paiuted  glass  will  be  made, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Joyce.  It  is  hoped 
that  a good  temporary  museum  of  objects  of 
local  antiquarian  interest  will  be  got  together. 

Royal  Archceological  Institute. — The  annnal 
Congress  of  the  Royal  Arcbmologioal  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  been  fixed  to  be 
held  at  Hereford,  and  the  arrangements  of  the 
proposed  exenrsions  have  just  been  made.  The 
Hereford  meeting  will  be  held  ur.der  the  pre- 
sidenoy  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and 
among  the  local  patrons  are  Lord  Bateman,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  High  Sheriff,  the 
Marqnia  of  Hartington,  Earl  Powis,  Earl  Beau, 
champ,  Earl  of  Bradford,  Earl  Ducie,  &c,,  and  all 
the  local  M.P.s.  Sir  W.  Guise  is  the  president 
of  the  section  of  Antiquities ; Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
M.P.,  of  History ; and  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  of 
Arcbitectnre.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  opening, 
day  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  will  oondnot  the  visitors 
round  the  cathedral,  and  give  a description  of  the 
fabric.  There  will  be  exenrsions  on  every  day 
of  the  cougress,  with  the  exception  of  the  opening 
day,  to  objects  of  archmologioal  and  antiquarian 
interest  in  the  Borrounding  district.  These  will 
include  the  minster  at  Leominster,  and  Ludlow 
Church,  Lndlow  Castle,  Kilpeck  Castle,  Ewyas 
Harold  Castle,  Goodrich  Castle,  Kentebester 
(Magna  Castra),  with  a Roman  road  crossing 
Offus  Dyke  near,  and  Credenhill  Camp  will  be 
visited.  It  is  proposed  to  wind  up  the  meet, 
ing  by  devoting  a day  to  an  excursion  to  Tewkes- 
bury,  to  examine  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  now  in 
coarse  of  restoration. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
SANITARY  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

The  following  is  a list  of  officers  elected  for 
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Fredk.  Ashmead,  M.  lost.  C.E.,  Bristol. 
rice-Pre3iden£—F.  G.  Deacon,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Liver- 
pool; A.  W.  Morant,  Assoc.  Inst,  C.E.,  Leeds-  E. 
Pritchard,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E,,  'Warwick.  ’ 

CouHcii— Lewis  Angell,  Past- President,  M.Tnst.  C.E. 
West  Ham;  James  Lemon,  Past-President,  M.  Inst.  C.  R ' 
Southampton  ; J.  G.  Lynde,  Past-President,  M.  Inst.  c!e.’ 
Manchester  ; E.  B.  Ellice  Clark,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  Hove  ’ 
P.  B.  Coghlan,  C.E.,  Sheflield;  C.  Dunsconibe,  MA  ’ 
C.E.,  Derby;  A,  M.  Fowler,  M.  Inst.  C.E,,  Salford- 
J.  E.  Greatorex,  O.E.,  Portsmouth;  8.  Harpur,  Assoc’ 
Inst.  C.E.,  Merthyr  Tydvil ; P.  C.  Lockwood,  .Assoc.  Inst' 
C.E..  Brighton  ; E.  J.  Purnell,  C.E.,  Coventry  ; W,  s' 
Till,  C.E.,  Birmingham;  E.  L.  Stephens.  C.E.,  Lei'cester- 
J.  Fox  Sharp,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  Hull;  T.  C.  Thorburn' 
C.E.,  Birkenhead.  ’ 

District  Secretaries— 'E.  B.  Ellice  Clark,  Hove  j E. 
Pritchard,  Warwick;  K.  Vawaer,  Warrington;  b’.  c! 
Cross,  Dewsbury. 

General  Son.  Secretary— Ch&r'ez  Jones,  Assoc.  Inst- 
C.E.j  Ealing. 


THE  BORINGS  FOR  THE  SEVEEN  I 
TUNNEL.  r 

At  the  Bristol  meeting  of  the  Institution  d 
Mechanical  Engineers,  last  week,  Mr.  John  ij 
Geach  read  a paper  descriptive  of  the  mechanici( 
appliances  need  in  the  construction  of  the  heacl 
ing  under  the  Severn  for  the  Severn  Tunnd 
Railway.  The  object  of  the  paper  was  to  recon 
the  results  obtained  in  everyday  work  by  th, 
machinery  need  at  the  tunnel.  The  eubjeot  wa; 
arranged  under  the  following  heads : — Sounding! 
by  machine,  sinkings  of  first  shaft,  driving  th 
beading  by  band,  by  the  McKean  machine  ant 
by  the  writer’s  machine,  details  of  the  rock 
drilling  machine  in  use,  details  of  rock.dril 
carriage,  details  of  air-pump  and  method  of  cool 
ing,  details  of  pumping  machinery.  Sounding 
were  taken  by  the  aid  of  a machine,  consistinj 
of  a light  drum,  round  which  the  brass  aoundint 
wire  was  coiled,  a worm  on  the  same  shaf 
gearing  into  a worm-wheel,  and  an  adjuslabh 
index  band  and  plate.  The  lead  used  was  12  lb 
weight.  This  machine  enabled  two  sounding! 
per  minute  to  be  taken  in  60  ft.  of  water.  Th< 
plan  followed  was  to  sonnd  on  parallel  lines  norti 
and  south  of  the  Parliamentary  centre  lines,  al 
intervals  of  30  ft.  apart.  After  about  twenty  O' 
these  lines  had  been  sounded  and  plotted,  a final 
line  was  decided  on  as  the  central  line  of  the 
tunnel:  and  along  this  soundings  were  again 
more  numerous  than  before,  and  so  well  did  these 
Eoundings  agree  that  twowonid  often  plotonlhd 
same  spot,  although  taken  at  different  times: 
The  machine  shown  was  designed  and  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  was  need  in  a row-boat  20  ftJ 
long  and  6 ft.  6 in.  beam.  Owing  to  the  enrrenty 
the  soundings  were  only  taken  about  half  an  honn 
before  and  after  high  and  low  water.  As  soon 
as  the  final  centre  line  for  the  tnnnel  was  fixed 
the  position  of  the  shaft  was  marked  out,  and 
sinking  was  commenced  by  band  through  sand, 
sandstone,  and  marl,  down  to  45  ft.  deep,  ub 
which  depth  the  band-pamp,  skips,  &c.,  failed 
te  keep  the  water  under.  As  a temporary 
measure,  one  of  Tangye’s  special  pumps  waS' 
put  to  work  in  the  shaft,  and  by  its  aid  the 
sinking  was  carried  25  fc.  further,  when  it  got: 
overpowered.  A bucket-lift  on  the  Cornish  i 
plan  was  then  erected,  which  kept  the  water 
under  at  four  strokes  per  minute.  As  the  shafts 
went  down,  a plunger-lift  was  coupled  on  thei 
same  engine,  working  in  a tank,  into  which 
the  same  bucket-lift  raised  the  water.  With-i 
the  aid  of  these  lifts  the  shaft  was  sunk  to  : 
the  required  depth  of  200  ft.,  having  passed 
through  top  soil,  sand,  sandstone,  mar),  , 
conglomerate,  pennant,  clay  shales,  coal 
shales,  millstone  grit,  limestone  boulders  and  i 
clay,  and  into  ironstone.  When  down  to  the 
proper  depth,  another  similar  plunger-pump  was  i' 
erected  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  the  one  ' 
with  which  the  shaft  had  been  sunk  was  also 
fixed  at  the  bottom,  so  that  there  were  two  > 
plunger-lifts  fixed  for  draining  the  heading.  Two  ' 
suitable  cages  were  now  erected  in  the  shaft,  1; 
with  wood  guides,  and  were  provided  with  i 
catching-gear.  These  cages  were  suspended  i 
with  f-in.  round  steel-wire  ropes,  both  ropes  ■ 
working  on  the  same  drum,  but  wound  on  ; 
iu  opposite  directluns.  The  drum  was  6 ft.  ; 
diameter,  and  was  geared  1 to  4 to  a pair  of 
horizontal  engines  with  lO-in.  by  14.in.  cylin- 
ders, fitted  with  reversing  gear,  and  with  two  : 
brakes,  one  on  the  drum  direct,  and  the  other  i 
on  the  crank-sbaft  of  the  engine.  As  soon  as  - 
the  above  work  was  finished,  the  driving  of  the  : 
heading  was  started  by  hand.labour,  and  the  ; 
progress  that  could  be  made  was  not  more  than  ; 
1 ft.  per  24  hours.  The  M‘Kean  rock-drills  were  : 
then  put  at  work,  and  for  the  next  month  the  ? 
progress  averaged  2 ft.  per  24  hours.  These  : 
machines  worked  from  January,  1875,  until  the  • 
November  following,  when  they  were  entirely  ' 
worn  out ; the  average  rate  attained  was  6 ft. 
per  2-1  hours.  In  November,  1875,  the  author’s  ■ 
improved  rook-drilling  maobinea  were  pot  at  : 
work,  and  in  driving  by  their  aid  till  the  end  of  ' 
January,  1876,  the  average  speed  in  the  same  i 
pennant  rock  had  risen  to  8 ft.  per  twenty. four 
hours.  This  has  since  been  much  exceeded, — 20 
yards  in  six  days,  or  at  the  rate  of  10  ft.  per  day, 
has  been  driven  in  solid  rock;  and  when  the  : 
ground  was  more  favourable  as  mnoh  as  26  yards  i 
in  the  same  time,  or  at  the  rate  of  13  fc.  per  • 
day.  Not  only  baa  this  been  done,  but  the  i 
average  speed  in  the  same  rook  is  now  rather  ' 
more  than  9 ft.  per  fourteen  hours.  The  rock-  . 
drilling  machine  used  differs  from  moat  rock-  . 
drilling  machines  in  being  made  strong  and 
heavy,  and  having  a very  efficient  system  of  rota- 
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on  and  method  of  holding  the  drill.  The  latter 
ifttnre  is  quite  new,  so  far  as  the  writer  is 
ware;  its  extreme  simpHoitj^,  and  the  entire 
bsenoe  of  any  loose  parte,  mast  commend  it  to 
raotioal  men,  whilst  its  holding  power  is  ample. 
I is  also  self-centering,  which  is  very  necessary 
ith  each  men  as  work  these  drills,  being  merely 
•dinary  labourers.  This  method  of  holding  the 
rill  has  never  been  found  to  give  any  trouble, 
nd  tho  tool  is  also  easily  extracted. 


THE  ANCIENT  WALLS  OF  FIESOLE. 

On  examioing  the  Etrusoan  walls  of  this 
ery  interesting  place,  a correspondent  (Dr. 
henc)  says, — I found  a breach,  of  about  40  ft., 
aused  by  some  recent  heavy  rains.  It  is 
Bserted  hero  that  these  walls,  which  are  still 
0 ft.  high,  the  whole  surface  being  seen  to 
ivantage  since  the  removal  of  the  earth  which 
oncealod  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  of  their  elevation, 
re  5,000  years  old,  thoogh  I should  think  2,000, 
r even  1,000,  years  prior  to  our  era  might  be  a 
afer  conolusion.  Still,  in  that  oaae,  they  ere  of 
rofound  antiquity,  and  of  very  remarkable  oon- 
truction.  The  stones  are  large  : I measured  one 
7 ft.  long;  they  show  no  signs  of  weathering, 
or,  except  in  the  breach  referred  to,  have  they 
eviatod  from  the  delicate  angle  they  were 
laced  at.  The  acoumulation  of  earth  which 
oncealed  them  no  doubt  contributed  to  these 
esults,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  existed 
?here  the  wall  has  fallen.  This  portion  is 
Iso  near  the  old  Etruscan  aqueduct,  leakage 
rom  which  may  have  been  the  primary  cause 
f the  fall.  The  wall  is  simply  a retaining 
rail  to  a vast  mass  of  earth  behind  it,  and 
f much  leas  thickness  than  might  bo  anti- 
ipated  from  the  walls  of  its  class.  There 
.re  two  walls  of  different  construction  ; the  ooe 
lear  the  Koman  theatre  being  that  from  which 
be  design  for  the  mural  masonry  of  the  Pitti 
*alace  was  taken.  The  wall  I refer  to  is 
[uite  smooth.  It  has  many  of  the  foatares 
f the  auoient  cyolopean,  although  the  stones 
TO  to  a great  extent  tetragonal  murally,  and 
.re  not  nearly  so  closely  fitted  in  as  most  of 
he  Etrusoan  walls.  This  certainly  indioates 
;reat  antiquity ; and  as  the  breach,  if  nob  re- 
aired, will  increase,  and  finally  reduce  the 
emainder,  a notice  in  the  Builder  may  avert 
rbab  would  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  his. 
orian  and  the  lover  of  antique  art. 

Florence. 


BUILDING  SOCIETIES’  PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  a meeting  of  this  Association,  held  at  the 
luildhall  Tavern,  Gresham-street,  under  the 
iresidenoy  of  Mr.  Stainsby,  the  following  clanses 
vere  adopted : — 

“1.  The  committee  recognise  with  satisfaction  the 
iirtial  eolation  of  the  dilllcultj,  since  the  matter  was 
eferred  to  them  for  consideration,  by  tho  Uual  settlement 
if  the  question  raised  in  the  case  of  ‘ Lovejoy  v.  Mulkero,’ 
in  appeal  to  the  Lords  Justices,  on  May  Ititn,  1877,  by  the 
ipplication  to  the  rules  of  a modified  interpretation 
vhicb,  while  limiting  the  cumulative  principle  to  the 
Irat  six  months  of  arrear,  has  recognised  the  justice  of 
uch  a continnous  monthly  fine  as  may  aflurd  a reason- 
ible  protection  agaiust  loss  of  interest  upon  the  deferred 
Dstalments. 

2.  They  feel  that  it  would  not  bo  practicable  to  recom- 
nend  all  societies  to  adopt  one  uniform  charge  of  dues ; 
eeing  that  regularity  in  the  payment  of  monthly  aubscrip- 
ions  or  instalments  is  of  greater  importance  to  terminable 
han  permauent  societies,  and  that  the  great  variety  which 
ixiafs  in  the  modes  of  working,  even  among  permanent 
locieties,  precludes  the  possibility  of  anything  like 
iniformity  of  lines  as  a safeguard  to  tbeir  varying 
nferests. 

3.  Notwithstanding  this  dilBculty,  tho  committee  feel 
:hat  an  important  step  may  be  gained  by  aba'idoning  the 
krbitrnry  principle  of  basing  any  system  of  fines  upon  a 
‘ate  of  so  much  per  share,  and  adopting  the  actual  amount 
)verdue  as  the  basis  upon  which  a fine  should  be  charged, 
;hD3  cODverliog  a fine  into  a percentage  upon  the  actual 
lom  of  mouey  of  which  the  society  loses  the  use  through 
mint  of  payment  at  the  proper  time. 

4.  They  feel  that,  excepting  in  the  case  of  amounts  of 
Hlesa  than  2‘l8.,  it  is  not  advisable  in  any  case  to  impose  a 

Sne  exceeding  Od.  per  month  on  every  pound  in  arrear. 

6,  They  farther  submit  that,  assuming  that  so  high  a 
fine  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  check  carelessness  as  to 
punctuality  of  payment,  such  a rate  of  charge  should  in  no 
case  be  extended  beyond  a terra  of  six  months ; and  when 
It  may  bo  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  defaulting  mem- 
ber  to  permit  arrears  to  continue  for  a period  exceeding 
Hsix  months,  no  fines  incurred  after  that  time  should  be  at 
|s  higher  rate  than  3d.  iu  the  pound  per  month." 


I The  Victoria  Dock  Extension.  — Iu  our 
Ideecription  of  this  work  a fortnight  ago,  mention 
Iwas  made  of  the  blue  Staffordshire  bricks  used 
jfor  facing  the  wing  walla  of  entrance  look,  &o, 
irheae  bricks  are  being  supplied  by  Mr.  J. 
iBamblet,  of  West  Bromwich. 


CLIMATE  AND  ART. 

Sir, — la  your  leader  of  last  week  you  very 
wisely  and  oourageoualy  ran  the  editorial  pen 
through  the  disoouraging  diotum  that  climate  is 
the  prime  element  in  the  development  of  art.  I 
was  very  glad  to  find  this  so  promptly  done,  as 
your  journal  is  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  weekly  journal  of  the  fiue-arts. 

The  elevation  of  the  clerk  of  the  weather,  of 
climatio  influences,  to  be  the  chief  patron  of  art, 
is  a fatalistic  doctrine  which  would  stamp  all 
endeavour  to  promote  art  in  this  country  as 
mere  folly,  and  the  vast  sums  expended  upon  its 
encouragement  as  so  much  money  thrown  away. 

We  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  assert  thus  much, 
and  no  more,  viz.,  that  the  Temperate  Zone  is 
more  favourable  to  mental  development  than  the 
Torrid  or  the  Frigid,  and  that,  all  other  condi- 
tons  being  equal,  the  artist  working  iu  the 
fairest  climate  would  have  the  advantage ; but 
this  is  all.  How  small  a factor  climate  is  in  the 
development  of  art  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  facts  : — 

1.  That  Egypt,  with  the  same  climate,  has  for 
thousands  of  years  failed  to  produce  any  art 
development. 

2.  That  Greece,  with  the  same  climate  as  of 
old,  has  failed  to  produce  a great  artist  for 
thousands  of  years. 

3.  That  ancient  Rome,  with  the  same  climate 
as  Cinque-cento  Italy,  produced  no  groat  art 
development. 

4.  That  Italy,  with  the  same  climate  as 
Medieoval  Italy,  and  with  all  the  great  examples 
of  the  past  before  her,  has  failed  in  art-achieve- 
ment for  several  hundred  years.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Spain. 

5.  That  there  are  many  countries  in  the  world 
possessing  beautiful  climates  which  hitherto 
have  never  produced  any  art  at  all. 

All  these  instances  clearly  demonstrate  that 
the  development  of  art  depends  on  other  than 
climatic  conditions.  It  should  be  recollected 
that  the  condition  of  the  mental  atmosphere  has 
far  more  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  fine 
arts  than  the  physical  atmosphere.  Their 
successful  development  depends  upon  the  advent 
of  gifted  individuals, — upon  social  and  political 
conditions,  and  in  their  highest  development  on 
the  perception,  the  culture,  and  the  encourage, 
ment  of  a dominant  class  to  remove  and  to 
promote  them  from  the  unstable  condition  of 
whim,  and  individoal  caprice,  to  broader  views 
and  to  national  purposes.  Meter. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

Ill  re  HASTINGS — SniRREFFU.  HASTINGS. 

A QUESTION  of  considerable  importance  to  land- 
lords  arose  in  this  case  (tried  in  the  Chancery 
Division  before  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  Richard 
Malins).  In  1872  Miss  Shirreff  granted  a lease 
of  a house  iuLondouto  the  late  Admiral  Hastings, 
at  a rent  of  210L  per  annum.  The  lease  was  in 
the  usual  form,  and  contained  a covenant  for  the 
payment  of  the  rent.  Admiral  Hastings  died 
early  in  1870.  Letters  of  administration  were 
granted  to  his  widow  in  September,  1876,  and  in 
November  of  the  same  year  an  order  was  made 
for  the  administration  of  his  estate.  At  the  death 
of  Admiral  Hastings  there  was  a year’s  rent  due 
from  his  estate  to  Miss  Shirreff,  and  as  that 
estate  was  insufficient  for  the  payment  of  alt  his 
creditors  in  full,  the  question  was  whether  Miss 
Shirreff,  as  his  lessor,  was  entitled  to  be  paid  the 
whole  of  the  rent  due  to  her  in  priority  to  the 
other  creditors.  The  question  depended  mainly 
on  the  constructiou  to  be  placed  on  Mr.  John 
Hinde  Palmer’s  Act, — viz.,  the  32  and  33  Viet., 
0.  46, — which,  in  1869,  abolished  the  distinction 
that  till  then  had  existed  as  to  priority  of  pay- 
ment between  the  specialty  and  simple  contract 
debts  of  deceased  persons. 

The  Vioe-Chanoellor  said, — On  the  construc- 
tion of  Mr.  Palmer’s  Act  this  debt  was  clearly 
nob  entitled  to  priority.  The  object  of  that  Act 
was  to  sweep  away  all  such  priorities,  and  it 
must  be  construed  liberally.  His  lordship  then 
referred  to  the  various  oases  which  were  cited  in 
the  arguments,  and  said  that  the  effect  of  one  of 
them  was  to  meet  the  arguments  based  on  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  of  1869  and  the  Judicature  Act, 
1875.  He  was  of  opinion,  on  the  whole  case, 
that  it  was  within  the  enactment  of  the  32  and  33 
Viet.,  o.  46,  Mr.  Palmer’s  Act ; but  that,  if  it  had 
not  been,  it  was  covered  by  the  provisions  of  the 
other  statutes.  On  those  grounds,  therefore,  it 
must  he  declared  that  Miss  SherreS  had  no  such 
priority  as  was  here  relied  upon. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Londo?i. — Oo  Saturday  last,  iu  accordance 
with  notices  issued  by  the  Btonemasons  that  they 
required  an  advance  of  Id.  an  hour  after  the 
2Sbh  of  July  and  a reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labour,  the  men  in  many  of  the  large  sh^pa  in 
the  metropolis  went  out  on  strike,  notably  at  the 
new  Law  Courts,  where  nearly  200  masons  went 

out. On  Sunday  afternoon  a meeting  of 

builders’  labourers  and  others  was  held  in 
Trafalgar-sqiiare,  when  it  was  resolved,  “ That 
this  meeting  of  builders’  labourers  declare  them- 
selves to  be  the  greatest  sufferers  by  disputes 
arising  between  the  skilled  operatives  and  the 
employers,  frequently  resulting  in  lock-outs,  and 
we  respectfally  request  the  associated  master 
builders  to  consider  the  claims  submitted  to 
them  by  their  skilled  workmen,  or  submit  the 
case  to  arbitration,  which  we  believe  is  the  most 
judicious  and  rational  manner  of  arriving  at 
honest  oonclasioDB,”  It  was  farther  resolved  to 
raise  a fund  specially  to  assist  labourers  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  strike  and  the  impending 
look-out. 

Kendal. — The  strike  of  joiners  at  Kendal  has 
terminated,  and  the  men  have  resumed  work, 
after  having  been  out  nine  weeks.  The  demand 
was  for  32s.  a week,  and  the  employers  recently 
offered  to  give  that  sum  for  eight  months  of  the 
year  and  SOs.  for  the  remaining  four.  It  has  been 
arranged  that  the  men  shall  receive  31a.  per 
week  during  the  coming  winter  (from  November 
to  February),  and  afterwards  328.  week. 

Manc/iester. — As  to  the  joiners’  strike,  the 
Manchester  Exammer,  July  25,  says, — “We  are 
informed  that  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  era. 
ployers  was  held  last  night  at  the  Palatine 
Hotel.  It  was  stated  that  not  a single  member 
of  the  Association  of  Masters  has  given  the 
advance  demanded  ; that  all  are  working  unani- 
mously and  cordially  together ; and  that  they  are 
determined  to  stand  by  one  another.  It  was 
also  said  that  more  men  are  now  roceivir-g 
strike  pay  than  at  any  time  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  strike  ; that  the  masters  are  getting 
fresh  joiners  into  the  town  every  day  ; and  that 
by  the  end  of  the  week  almost  every  employer 
will  be  supplied  with  non-society  foremen  of  a 
superior  class.”  It  is  stated  that  there  are  850 
men  still  out  on  strike  in  Manchester  and  district, 
and  they  are  receiving  a guinea  a week  as  strike 
pay. 

Wolverhampton. — We  learn  from  the  WoZuer- 
hampton  Chronicle  that  the  master-builders  of 
this  town  have  almost  recovered  from  the  iacon- 
venience  occasioned  them  some  weeks  ago  by 
the  strike  of  their  carpenters  and  joiners  for  an 
advance  of  ^d.  per  hour.  All  the  shops  are  well 
supplied  with  first-class  workmen,  obtained  for 
the  most  part  from  distant  towns,  who  have 
accepted  engagements  at  the  old  rate  of  wages. 
Although  the  full  oompleraeut  of  men  required 
in  all  the  oases  has  not  yet  been  obtained,  ap. 
plications  are  being  received  almost  daily  from 
men  applying  for  engagements.  At  a meeting 
of  the  carpenters  and  joiners  on  strike,  resolu- 
tions were  passed  “condemning  the  underhand 
way  in  which  the  employers  are  bringing  men 
into  the  town,  and  also  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  paying  the  advance.”  The  men  state 
that  several  of  the  employers  belonging  to  the 
association  have  acceded  to  tbe  men’s  demands. 
The  men  were  unanimous  in  strictly  adhering  to 
the  former  resolutions  “they  have  passed  de- 
manding the  id.  per  hour  advance  and  no 
surrender.” 

Aberdeen,  — The  union  masons  at  Messrs. 
Legge’s  have  been  out  on  strike  for  about  eight 
weeks.  They  want  an  advance  of  id.  per  hour, — 
from  7id.  to  8d.  There  is  no  sign  of  a settle- 
ment, though  some  of  tbe  union  workmen  have 
broken  with  tho  union  and  resumed  work  on  the 
old  terms. 

The  Strike  of  Railway  Men  in  America. — The 
strike  of  railway  workmen  in  America,  against 
a proposed  redaction  of  their  wages  assumed 
the  character  and  more  than  the  proportions  of 
an  organised  insurrection.  Tbe  railway  work, 
men  were  joined  by  great  numbers  of  other 
operatives  out  of  employ,  and  of  idle  and  dis- 
contented persons  generally.  They  intercepted 
at  several  points  tbe  communication  along 
all  the  chief  lines  of  through  traffic,  and  have 
taken  absolute  possession  of  more  than  one  im- 
portant town,  and  of  several  principal  stations. 
They  have  encountered  and  defeated  both  State 
and  Federal  troops,  denying  to  the  flag  of  the 
Union  that  respect  which,  since  the  civil  war,  it 
has  hitherto  invariably  received.  Traffic  has 
been  suspended,  and  business  serioosly  inter- 
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fered  with,  lliles  of  permanent  way  have  been 
torn  np,  and  maoh  valnable  rolling  etoob 
destroyed.  We  hope  that  snob  anarchy  will 
never  arise  in  this  coantry.  The  loss  has  been 
very  great,  but  the  difficulties  are  now  being 
overcome. 


COMPETITIONS. 

ScarlorouQh  Spa  Buildings. — The  Yorle  Herald 
understands  that  the  directors  of  the  Cliff  Bridge 
and  Spa  Company  have  at  length  decided  upon 
the  plan  to  be  adopted  for  the  renovation  of  the 
Spa.  As  stated  some  weeks  ago,  fonr  designs 
bad  been  selected,  from  a nnmber  sent  in,  by 
Mr.  Cockerell,  who  was  appointed  assessor  for 
that  purpose,  and  of  these  four  the  directors 
have  selected  the  design  furnished  by  Mr.  T. 
Verify,  of  London,  and  that  gentleman  will  be 
appointed  architect  to  carry  out  the  plane,  sup- 
posing  the  shareholders  approve  the  carrying  out 
of  the  sobeme.  The  other  three  arobiteots 
whose  designs  were  selected  by  Mr.  Cockerell 
are  awarded  60L  each. 

Noitingham  Church  Cemetery. — The  NoUing. 
hamshire  QuardUm  states  that  thirty-nice  sots 
of  designs  fur  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
mortuary  chapel  have  been  sent  in  for  competi- 
tion in  answer  to  the  company’s  advertisemruts. 

ire^t  Comte  Farl:  Estate,  Blackheath. — Some 
time  since  the  Midland  Land  Corporation  c ffered 
three  premiums  of  150  guineas,  iL'Ogninta?,  and 
60  guineas  for  the  three  best  designs  for  liiying 
out  'or  building  purposes  the  West  Cembe  Park 
Estnte,  Blackheath,  Kent.  Tbo  drawirgs, 
seventy-two  in  nnmber,  have  been  on  exhibition 
this  week  at  the  Masonio  Hall,  New-atreet,  Bir. 
mingham. 


SALE  OF  THE  SURREY  MASONIC  HALL. 

O.v  Tuesday  last  the  recetilly-erectecl  Masonio 
Hall  in  Camberwell  New.road  was  sold  by 
auction  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard,  by  order 
of  the  mortgagees.  Thera  was  a numerous 
attendance  of  Freemasons  amongst  others,  and 
the  proceedings  appeared  to  excite  considerable 
interest  amongst  the  craft. 

The  interior  of  the  structure  was  dcsciined 
as  containing  an  elegant  lodge-room,  or  temple, 
31  ft.  long  and  22  ft.  wide,  fitted  specially  for 
Masonic  purposes,  and  decorated  with  enriched 
pilasters  and  capitals,  and  pillared  canopy  recess 
for  the  Master’s  chair.  Adjoining  is  a handsome 
banqueting-room,  31  ft.  by  26  ft.  The  building 
also  contains  a public  hall,  1)5  ft.  long,  39  ft. 
wide,  and  25  ft.  high,  with  coved  ceiling,  deco- 
rated  with  pilasters,  having  capitals  enriched 
with  Masonio  symbol?.  It  was  stated  that  at 
the  present  time  fourteen  lodges,  two  ohapters, 
and  two  lodges  of  instructioD,  as  well  as  the 
Surrey  Society  of  Arts  and  several  other  bodies, 
hold  their  meetings  there,  and  the  property 
was  announced  to  be  sold  subject  to  the  right  of 
these  several  Masonio  lodges,  societies,  and  other 
tenants  who  now  use  the  hall,  to  continno  such 
meetings.  It  was  added  that  it  was  hkewise 
used  for  public  balls,  concerts,  and  largo  meet- 
iugs,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  enterprising  tenant 
might  be  rendered  a very  profitable  undertaking. 
■ The  first  offer  made  for  the  building  was 
3,0001.,  and  by  advances  of  1001.  and  501.  at 
each  bid  the  property  was  brought  up  to  3,650i., 
at  which  it  stood  for  some  time,  when  the 
auctioneer  remaiked  that  it  w.a3  not  one. third 
of  what  the  building  cost  only  a year  or  two 
ago.  He  added  that  the  vendors,  of  course,  had 
placed  a certain  reserve  upon  it,  which,  however, 
was  a very  moderate  one.  A further  off-r  of 
60L  was  then  made,  when  the  auctioneer  stated 
that  the  property  would  nob  be  sold,  or  rather 
"given  away,”  if  no  farther  advances  were 
made.  The  bidding  then  became  more  active, 
the  property  being  run  up  to  4,6001.,  at  which 
sum  it  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Sanson,  sur- 
veyor and  builder,  of  Kenniogton-rcad.  Ic  was, 
liowever,  fully  understood  in  the  room  that  the 
building  was  bought  fur  Mr.  Oliver,  of  Camber- 
well,  who  was  the  contractor  for  the  structure, 
and  who  has  not  yet  obtained  a settlement  with 
the  " Surrey  Masonio  Hall  Company.”  Tho 
cost  of  the  building  was  nearly  12,000i. 


The  Colorado  Potato-Beetle.  — Messrs. 
Hardwicke  & Bogue  have  publijhed  a greatly 
enlarged  view,  coloured  after  nature,  of  this 
mueb-dreaded  pest.  It  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  its  form  should  he  known  so  that  the 
insect  may  be  detected  on  its  first  appearance. 


THE  BUILDER. 


THE  CITY  CHURCHES. 

Sir,— Allow  me  moat  eatnestly,  as  a CLcrclimaTi  and 
architect,  to  suggest,  before  the  materials  of  the  choreh  ot 
Allhallows,  Bread-street,  are  carted  off  and  sold  as  “ old 
materials,’*  that  the  above  church  (built  of  Portland  stone 
and  in  sound  condition)  be  caret'ally  taken  down  and  re- 
built with  new  internal  fittings  in  some  auoh  populous 
district  as  named,  viz.,  Shepherdess-row,  St.  Luke's, 
City-road,  or  Battersea  Park-road,  close  to  the  new 
Model  Buildings  (just  opened).  In  either  of  these 
districts  thousands  of  people  are  without  ii  church  or 
clergy,  like  the  heathen  in  foreign  lands.  This  chaste 
des'gu  of  Sir  C.  Wren  would  come  out  well,  and  be  a 
great  ornament  to  the  neighbourhood,  especially  in  the 
Battersea  Park-road  ; there  is  a go;d  skyline  to  bring  the 
to*er  out. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the  necessity  exists  to  take  them 
down,  but  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why,  in  ease  of  their 
being  built  of  good  Portland  stone,  in  good  preservation, 
they  ahould  not  bo  rebuilt  in  some  populous  parish.  lu 
case  of  brick  erection  it  cannot  bo  done. 

If  the  materials  of  this  church  of  Allballows,  Breal- 
sfreet,  be  sold  as  “old  materials"  and  not  re-nsed,  it 
will  bo  a lasting  disgrace  to  the  City  of  London.  Surely 
the  way  iu  which  the  church  of  St.  Antholio,  tower  and 
epiro  (Budge-row,  Queen  Victoria-street),  was  treated,— 
a work  not  to  be  outdone  by  any  work  ot  modern  skill, — 
ought  not  to  be  repeated.  It  was  sold  as  old  matc-riuls, 
though  at  least  the  tower  might,  if  it  h^d  been  lelt 
stanuing,  have  been  an  ornament  to  Queen  Victoria-street 
for  all  future  time.  They  may  adorn  wi  h the  most  costly 
work  the  interior  of  St.  Alary  Aldermary  (just  opened), 
but  it  will  never,  iu  the  sight  of  God  and  all  true  archt- 
teefs  and  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  atone  for  tho  evil  work 
and  destruction  of  the  beautiful  tower  and  spire  of  St. 
Antholin,  Queen  Victoria-street,  taken  dowa».nd  destroyed 
forever.  i{.  Fatxe. 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  LONDON. 

Silt, — I observe  in  your  last  number  a quotation  from 
tbe  Sanilcry  Eecord  trhich  snpplies  a valuable  and  s'.ib- 
staiitial  conlirnialion  to  my  letter,  ns  I have  since  been 
often  attacked  as  to  the  veracitr  of  my  etiitement  about 
the  rate  being  in  advance.  'VVlienever  the  truth  of  a 
matter  cornea  out  straight  there  are  always  a lot  of  people 
to  be  found  who  will  not  believe  it.  For  instance,  i have 
stated,  over  and  over  again,  that  farm  labouiers  in  tho 
West  of  England  often  work  for  tis.  a week  and  a little 
sour  cyder,  and  that  their  average  is  not  I'lj.  AVeli,  the 
majority  of  persons  will  not  believe  it ; yet  I saw  the  men 
at  work  last  week,  and  they  told  mo  thty  only  had  Us.  for 
working  six  days  and  a half ' Well,  this  may  be  a digres- 
sion ; but  1 want  to  show  that  the  publio  arc  so  fund  of 
taking  a rose-coloured  view  of  things,  that  they  will  cot 
have  the  truth  it  they  can  help  it. 

Now,  respecting'  tlie  Chclsi  a water  case,  or  r.ather  the 
case  of  absence  of  water.  I received  a letter  from  Mr, 
Albert  Gill,  secretary  to  tho  waterworks  of  that  disti  ict, 
in  which  he  says, — “The  company  never  cut  off  water  lor 
rates  due  in  advance  ; " and  iheti  he  appeals  to  iny  “ sense 
ot  justice  fo  let  it  be  known  that  tbe  company  do  not  act 
80  ioconsideratoly  as  has  been  represented."  But  I have 
by  me  the  last  receipt  of  the  water-rate  in  qnesiion,  and 
I beg  to  hand  you  a copy  of  the  same.  It  reads  thus  : — 

“ Walton-street.— Four  Quarters. 

20th  April,  l&rU. 

deceived  of  Mr. 

Two  pounds  four  sbillings  for  4 quarters’  water-rate  to 
JHiJtuaimer,  137H,  for  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
Chelsea  ■^Vaterwo^ks.  21.  -ts. 

W r T?riar.nn  i ^'i^llefitor. 

■ ' " I Office,  a,  S!oane-st.  Chelsea,  8. W." 

Well,  Sir,  as  a man  of  business,  I am  bound  to  say  that 
this  looks  very  much  as  though  they  do  cut  off  water  for 
rates  in  advance.  In  the  late  case  the  water  was  cut  oil' 
on  tho  9th  of  May  for  rates  not  duo  till  the  2lth  of  June. 
But  not  to  make  any  mystery  of  the  matter,  permit  me  to 
point  out  what  is  the  exact  mode  of  operation  on  the  part 
of  water  companies.  First,  they  make  a rate  in  advance. 
Then  they  worry  people  until  they  have  paid  it,  and  the 
result  is  that  three  parts  of  the  water  iu  London 
aro  paid  lor  before  being  used.  I,  however,  have  a 
gre4t  objection  to  payment  in  advance.  1 never  pay 
in  advance  if  I can  help  it.  I therefore  wait  until 
tbo  end  of  the  period  beiore  they  get  my  cheque.  Of 
course  I gel  very  much  bothered,  and  at  last  I get  in- 
sulted. I get  threatened  that  it  1 do  not  pay  I shall  have 
a man  sent  into  my  house  to  commit  an  act  of  violence 
and  destruction,  Ihen  I pav.  But  if  1 did  not,  or  could 
not  do  so,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ? Why,  they 
would  eadule  me  with  two  quurtera'  more  rates  as  a 
punishment  for  not  baviiig  paid  in  time.  So  that  a poor 
man  who  hns  to  allow  the  water  to  be  cut  ctt'ia  bound 
to  pay  80  much  iu  advance  on  account  of  his  poverty. 
This  was  precisely  what  happened  iu  Walton-streot, 
and  I repeat  that  it  ought  not  to  happen  in  any  crowded 
neighbourhood,  for  t're  sake  of  the  health  of  a whole 
district, — and  I 'urthcr  say  it  ought  not  to  happen  at  all, 
lor  the  sake  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  1 say  that  water 
c-'iiipaiiies  and  gas  companies  ought  to  take  out  county- 
court  summonses  like  other  trades-people,  and  if  the 
bailiffs  can  get  hold  of  the  defaulters’  property  let  them 
do  so,  but  never  let  the  companies  take  the  Uw  into  their 
own  bands  by  tbrowieg  large  households  in  darkness  and 
decimating  the  population  by  disease. 

I want  to  know  why  it  is  that  these  e.ompanies  arc  so 
much  taken  care  of  by  all  our  publio  bodies.  Who  are 
their  guardians  in  the  Metn.politau  Board  oi  Works,  for 
instance  •'—the  wonderful  Board  of  Works  with  all  its 
paraphernalia  and  frightful  expense.  Uow  is  it  that  wo 
have  never  had  so  much  as  iho  shadow  of  a shade  of  a pro- 
posjl  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  amend- 
ing tbo  gas  and  water  supply  of  London  ? Who  are  the 
wire-pullers  of  our  vestries  and  mutiicipal  boards,  but  tho 
shareholders  of  these  companies  and  their  advocates  ? 

Sir,  in  conclusion,  I desire  to  compliment  your  valuable 
organon  the  great  power  it  possesse.s.  Why,  my  letter 
had  nc-t  appeared  in  your  columns  six  hours  before  the 
Chelsea  Water  Company  restoreil  the  wster  supply  to  tbe 
lii'use  I complained  of,  without  asking  for  one  pennv.  If 
the  water  was  righteously  cut  eff,  why  was  it  put  on  the 
very  d.vv  my  letter  appeared  ? But,  I regret  th  it  neither 
you  nor  I can  do  gur  d without  doing  some  amooct  of 
h»i  m.  The  poor  family  whose  case  became  public  through 
your  columns  were  almost  immediately  afterwards  turned 
i)Ut  of  house  and  home,  and  thus  the  vengeanoe  of  the 
water  company,  the  landlord,  and  the  authorities  was 
wreaked  on  the  unfortunate  family,  simply  because  I 
exposed  their  shortcomings.  G,  Mitchell. 


[Aug.  4,  1877. 


■WIRE  DOORS. 

Sir, —It  is  intended  to  place  a wire  door  in  our  chun 
as  a means  of  constant  yentilation,  but  before  one 
ordered,  will  you  kindly  allow  me,  through  the  Jiuilder, 
ask  what  kind  of  door  is  found  to  answer  best  ? 

Thereqnired  door  is  to  be  an  inner  one,  so  that  on  oponii 
the  large  outside  doors,  the  church  will  be  secured  again 
intrusion,  and  at  the  seme  time  air  will  be  freely  ai 
mitted. 

Both  a wire  door  and  an  open-work  wooden  one  hai 
been  suggested,  and  any  exoerieuce  of  both  will  1 
valuable. 

The  sitnation  of  the  church  is  especially  exposed,  and 
will  be  important  in  stormy  weaiher  to  guard  again: 
draughts  during  service. 

In  order  to  this,  a heavy  curtain  has  been  snggestei 
but  should  there  be  any  simple  inexpensive  eontrivunt 
as  part  of  the  door,  of  the  nature  of  a shutter  which  couU 
during  service,  close  theopeu  wire  orwoedwork,  it  migl 
be  preferable  to  a curtain,  Jrom  the  latter  being  liable  t 
be  blown  about.  q,  q_ 


OHUROH.BUILDING  NEWS. 

Milton. — After  considerable  alteration,  MiUo 
pariah  chorch,  Nortbants,  which  is  dedicated  t 
the  Holy  Cross,  was  re-opened  on  the  12th  uli 
The  old  roofs  of  tho  nave  and  both  aisles  hav 
been  renewed  in  pitch  pine,  with  spandrel  piece 
and  wall-posts  resting  on  stone  corbels,  those  i 
the  nave  being  carved  on  the  face.  The  whol 
church  has  been  re-seated  iu  pitch  pine.  Two  c 
Porritt’s  stoves  have  been  adopted  for  heatin 
purposes.  The  whole  of  tbo  works,  including  th 
chancel,  have  beeu  carried  out  according  to  draw 
ings  prepared  by  Messrs.  E.  P.  Law  & Sons,  o 
Northampton,  and  under  their  Euperititendence 
Tho  works  of  the  chancel  have  been  executed  b 
Mr.  Asplin,  of  the  village  of  Milton,  and  those  o 
the  church  by  Mr.  Gee,  of  Daventry.  Thec-irvin 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Northamptoi 
The  cost  of  the  entire  restoration,  including  th 
chancel,  «l’c.,  will  be  about  2,800i. 

Pevenscy. — At  a meeting  of  the  Pevonse 
Chorch  Restoration  Committee  on  the  19th  ult’ 
it  was  decided  to  carry  out  the  restoration  o 
the  nave,  and  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Franklin 
of  Deddington,  near  0.xford,  for  2,S02Z.  wa 
accepted,  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  jun.,  is  the  archi 
tect. 

L'ovejjfry. — St.  John’s  Church,  Coventry,  wa 
re-opened  on  the  17ch  ult.  by  the  Bishop  o 
Worcester.  The  church  was  closed  in  Septembei 
1875,  and  since  that  time  workmen  hare  beei 
engaged  in  carrying  out  the  works,  from  th 
designs  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  work  nov 
completed  embraces  the  external  renovation  c 
the  nave  and  its  aisles;  the  internal  repair  of  th 
whole  structure;  lowering  of  tbe  floors  to  thei 
ancient  level,  4 ft.  6 in.  below  their  recent  post 
lion  ; the  opening  of  the  lantern  tower,  and  thi 
erection  of  a new  vestry.  The  flooring  is  o 
English  oak,  and  the  passages  have  been  tiler 
by  Godwin,  of  Hereford.  The  amount  of  thi 
present  contract  is  5,400Z. 

Northleach. — The  ancient  church  of  North 
leach,  Gloucestershire,  is  to  bo  restored.  It  ii 
a Perpendicular  structure,  and  consists  of  j 
chancel,  nave,  and  noith  and  south  aisles,  will 
a well-built,  lofty,  embattled  tower,  containing  t 
pea!  cf  six  bells.  According  to  Rudder,  th( 
south  chapel  was  built  in  1489  by  Wiliiau 
Bicknell.  The  state  of  tho  buildiug  has  for  sumt 
time  been  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  any 
thing  but  satisfactory.  The  seats  are  old,  high 
comfortless  boxes,  and  the  roofs  are  in  bad  order 
especially  those  of  tho  nave  and  the  north  aisle 
Mr.  Brooks,  architect,  of  London,  has  been  con- 
sulted, and  will  report  on  the  works  required  tt 
be  done. 

New  Maldcn.~On  tho  3rd  ulf.  was  laid  th« 
memorial-stune  of  a new  chancel  to  the  parisl 
church,  to  be  erected  by  and  at  the  sole  expenst 
of  the  family  of  the  lato  Mr.  John  Coysgarne  Sira 
of  Coombs  Wood.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ewat 
Christian,  architect,  a contract  has  been  enterec 
into  with  Messrs.  Goddard  & Son,  builders,  ol 
Farnham  and  Dorking,  for  the  lengthening  of  tht 
nave  towards  tho  east  by  one  arch,  whereby 
seventy.five  additional  siLtingg  will  be  seenred 
at  a cost  of  about  689h  Tbe  building  of  a com- 
modious organ-chamber,  and  the  enlargement  ol 
the  present  small  atid  inconvenient  vestry,  alsc 
form  pait  of  the  committee’s  programme. 

Chehn.<ford.  — The  work  of  restoring  the 
chancel  of  St.  M.ary’s  Church,  Chelmsford,  hat 
been  commenced.  The  restoration  is  being 
c>irried  out  by  the  Archdeacon  and  hia  family, 
who  have  entrusted  tbo  superintendence  of  the 
work  to  Jlr.  A.  W.  Blomtield,  architect.  It  ie 
proposed  to  take  down  portions  of  the  existing 
chancel  and  restore  it  thoronghly,  raising  it  tc 
the  height  of  the  new  north  transept,  and  light, 
ing  it  from  above  with  clearstory  windows  at  an 
elevation  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  clearstory 
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of  tbe  nave.  The  exiBtiog  three-lighb  eaefcern 
window,  which  was  erected  in  memory  of  the 
late  Lady  Mildmay,  will  be  respected  so  far  that 
it  will  be  used  as  the  nucleus  of  a fine  five-Hght 
window,  which  will  be  more  in  proportion  with 
tbe  dimensions  of  the  obancel  when  it  leaves  tbe 
builder’s  hands. 

Saileybury, — A new  chapel  has  recently  been 
consecrated  at  Haileybury  College.  We  learn 
from  the  Herts  Mercury  that  the  chapel  has  been 
built  in  accordance  with  the  plans  proposed  by 
Mr.  Blomfield,  the  architect,  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Blomfield  felt  that  tbe  chapel  should  be 
made  the  great  central  feature  of  tbe  college 
buildings  on  almost  every  ground,  the  only 
reason  which  the  opponents  of  his  plan  could 
urge  against  it  being  that  no  chapel  could  bo 
satisfactory  unless  Gothic,  which  a building  in- 
corporated with  Wilkins’s  Claasio  facade  could 
not  possibly  be.  The  chapel,  as  oonstruoied 
according  to  Mr.  Blomsfield’s  plan,  now  forms 
the  centre  of  the  buildings,  with  a dome  120  ft. 
high  and  40  ft.  in  diameter,  rising  over  the  prin. 
cipal  portico  of  the  southern  fa9ade.  Considera- 
tions of  economy,  and  the  use  of  brick  isstead  of 
stone,  prevented  the  employment  of  a pure 
Classical  style,  which  might  have  accorded  in  a 
more  complete  manner  with  the  details  of  the 
fa9ade,  but  seeing  that  tbe  main  portion  of  the 
new  building  stands  within  the  qnadrangle,  which 
is  of  plain  brickwork,  and  entirely  without  archi- 
tectural character,  considerable  freedom  of  treat- 
ment  seemed  admissible.  In  plan  the  chapel  is 
ornoiform,  the  longer  and  southern  arm  of  the 
cross  occupying  tbe  position  of  the  former 
library;  the  altar  stands  in  an  octagonal  apse, 
which  forma  the  northern  arm.  The  total  length 
internally  is  101  ft.,  and  the  width  across  the 
transepts  is  Gift.  'The  building  is  seated  for  500 
boys  and  100  adults,  including  masters’  seats; 
the  whole  of  the  fittings  are  of  oak.  The  con- 
tractors  were  Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers. 

Banbury. — Banbury  parish  ohnrch  has  been 
undergoing  alterations  and  improvements  for 
a considerable  time  past,  and  upwards  of  5,0001. 
has  been  expended  upon  it.  A new  chancel  was 
built  by  Messrs.  Davis  Brothers,  at  a coat  of 
neatly  2,0001.,  and  it  was  decorated  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Bath  r,  & Bayne,  the  expense  of  which 
was  1,0001.  A new  organ  has  aleo  been  erected 
at  a cost  of  1,0001. ; and  Miss  Back  presented  a 
font  at  a cost  of  2001.  1,5001.  have  been  espendnd 
in  putting  stained-glass  wiodowsinto  the  church. 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Blomfield  was  the  architect. 

Alderley. — Although  about  8001.  wereexpended 
two  years  ago  in  repairing  the  dilapidations 
which  time  had  wrought  in  its  fabric  and  furni. 
tnre,  Alderley  Church  is  agaiu  in  the  hands  of 
the  masons  and  the  carpenters.  The  old,  un- 
comfortable pews,  with  their  narrow  seats  and 
h'gh  backs,  have  b'  en  removed  at  the  initiation 
of  the  rector.  On  removing  the  old  pews,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  foundation-stones  of  the 
piers  supporting  the  church  bad  given  way,  and 
the  superiucambeub  weight  forming  an  uneven 
pressure  had  crushed  the  bases  of  the  columns 
into  fragments,  and  bad  also  broken  and  dis- 
placed the  foundation-stones.  The  church  was 
imminently  dangerous,  and  might  have  fallen 
at  any  moment.  The  walla  are  found  to  be 
greatly  shattered  by  the  sinking  of  the  pillars. 
They  have,  however,  been  successfully  removed 
and  replaced,  nnder  the  care  of  Messrs.  Paiey  & 
Austin,  architects,  Lancaster.  Tbe  lowering  of 
tbe  floor  to  its  old  level  will  add  much  to  the 
apparent  height  of  the  building. 

Ashton  Keynes. — The  church  of  tbe  Holy  Cross, 
Ashton  Keynes,  Gloucestershire,  has  just  been 
re-opened,  after  restoration  under  tbe  direction 
of  Mr.  W.  Butterfield,  nrehiteob,  the  work  beiug 
carried  out  by  Mr.  William  Restall,  of  Bisley. 
The  Norman  ohancel-aroh  has  been  raised  from 
each  spring  and  widened.  In  taking  down  the 
arch,  six  old  stone  cofBu.lida  were  found  em- 
bedded in  the  walls,  with  the  evident  design  of 
binding  the  arch,  so  that  they  must  have  been, 
at  some  distant  period,  removed  from  their  first 
position  and  economically  applied  to  strengthen- 
ing  the  arch.  Choir-stalls  of  oak  and  walnut 
have  been  placed  in  the  chancel,  and  the  latter 
has  been  paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  Tbe  chancel 
ceiling  has  been  decorated,  the  roof  being  set  off 
with  carved  and  gilded  oak  bosses.  The  decora- 
tiona  were  executed  under  Mr.  Butterfield’s 
instructions,  by  the  same  artist  who  was  en- 
trusted with  the  decoration  of  Keble  College, 
0.xford.  Tbe  whole  of  the  windows  have  been 
restored  and  re-glazed.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle  a new  oak  screen  has  been  erected, 
dividing  the  (at  present  vacant)  organ.ohamber 
from  the  vestry,  and  a new  doorway  has  been 


opened  from  the  north  wall  into  the  vestry.  A 
similar  doorway  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ohurcl 
has  been  built  up.  In  the  prooess  of  cleaning 
the  walls  the  remains  of  an  old  fresco-painting 
were  found  over  the  vestry  door  on  the  north 
wall.  The  painting  was  supposed  to  be  a repre- 
sentation of  the  Trinity,  but  it  was  so  imperfect 
that  it  bad  to  bo  destroyed.  The  roof  has  been 
cleaned  and  restored  throughout,  the  old  timbers, 
which  were  in  good  order,  aud  which  contain 
' some  Sue  specimens  of  carving,  being  retained. 
The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  2,0501. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Cotham. — Tbe  memorial  stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  Cotham,  Bristol,  have 
been  laid.  The  building,  which  is  being 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  Curwen,  inn., 
Liverpool,  is  Early  Gothic  in  style,  and  will  be 
constructed  of  Pennant  stone  from  the  Staple- 
ton  and  Hauhara  quarries,  with  freestone  and 
Westwood  stone  dressings.  The  interior  dimen- 
sions will  be, — length,  66  ft.  3 in. ; width,  45  ft. 

3 in. ; and  height  from  the  floor  to  the  pitch  of 
the  roof,  which  will  be  boarded  and  panelled, 

48  ft.  Inside  the  building  a gallery  will  run 
round  three  of  the  sides  ; and  at  the  north  end 
will  be  an  organ-chamber.  The  vpbole  of  the 
fittings  in  the  interior  will  be  of  pitch  pine.  The 
building  will  accommodate  800  worshippers. 
Attached  to  tbe  south  end  of  the  structure,  aud 
connected  with  it  by  a corridor,  will  be  a build- 
ing intended  for  Sunday-school  purposes,  and 
accommodating  450  children.  The  contractors 
arc  Messrs.  Stephens  & Baatow,  and  the  clerk  of 
works  is  Mr.  George  Dalton. 

Canterbury. — A new  Congregational  church 
has  lately  been  opened  at  Canterbury.  The 
building  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  G.  Hall,  the  city  surveyor,  aud  is  in  the 
Early  Decorated  style.  The  front,  which  abuts 
on  Goildhall-street,  is  of  Kentish  rag  facing, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  consists  of  a 
gable,  pierced  with  a five-light  window,  flanked 
by  two  slender  spires,  one  on  each  side,  rising  to 
a height  of  about  80  ft.,  and  acting  as  buotreB?ee 
to  the  main  gable.  Under  the  window  is  the 
' entrance, — a three-arched  doorway,  divided  into 
compartments  by  polished  granite  columns  with 
carved  stone  caps.  The  main  body  of  the  build, 
ing  is  of  brick,  and  will  accommodate  750  wor- 
shippers, inclusive  of  290  in  tbe  galleries.  It  is 
rectangular  in  shape,  61  ft.  6 in.  by  47  ft.,  with 
a achool-room  at  the  north-east,  and  vestries  for 
fhe  minister  and  deacons  on  the  opposite  side. 
Tbe  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Naylar,  of  Rochester,  whose  contract  was  4,1221., 
exclusive  of  heating  and  lighting,  for  which 
separate  contracts  have  been  made  with  Messrs. 
Drury  & Co.  and  Mr.  Tice.  These,  with  other 
expenses  incurred,  bring  tbe  probable  total  out- 
lay up  to  5,500L 

Liverpool. — The  Presbyterian  church  in  Prince’s, 
road,  Liverpool,  has  been  re-opened,  after  en- 
largement and  almost  entire  rebuilding.  The 
building  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  of  dark  red 
bricks,  with  Stourton-hill  stone  dressings. 
Sitting  accommodation  is  provided  for  700  per- 
sons.  The  ceiling  is  of  pitch  piue.  There  are 
two  large  stained  glass  windows,  executed  by 
Messrs.  Shrigley  & Hunt,  of  Lancaster.  The 
church  was  originally  designed  by  the  late  Mr. 
II.  H.  Yale,  whose  death  occurred  at  the  com. 
mencemeot  of  the  work,  when  Mr.  G.  E.  Carroll 
was  selected  as  hia  successor,  to  superintend  the 
erection  of,  and  prepare  designs  for,  large 
additions  and  alterations  to  tbe  church. 

Newport  (LTF.). — Tbo  Congregational  chapel  in 
Sb.  James’s-Btreet,  Newport,  has  been  re-opeued, 
after  internal  decoration  and  the  addition  of  an 
apsidal  recess  for  tbe  organ.  The  floor  of  tbe 
chapel  generally  has  been  repewed,  the  old 
square  pew-doors  having  given  way  to  modern 
bench  ends  of  Gothic  character.  The  gallery, 
too,  has  undergone  considerable  alteratious.  The 
roof  of  the  chapel  inside  baa  been  coloured  a light 
blue  tint,  and  the  timbers  a marone  colour,  with 
black  and  gold  relief.  Moat  of  the  structural  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  members  of  the  church 
and  congregation.  Mr.  J.  E.  Suellgrove,  of 
Newport,  was  entrusted  with  the  painting  and 
decoration.  The  work  is  estimated  to  have  cost 
about  1,100Z.,  aud  it  has  been  done  under  the 
supervision  of  Messrs.  Searle,  Son,  & Hayes, 
architects,  of  London. 

Spondon. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  is  about 
I to  be  built  at  Spondon,  Lincolnshire.  The  arobi- 
I tect  is  Mr.  E.  Fryer,  of  Derby.  The  contracts 
I have  been  let  to  Mr.  J,  Maddocks  for  the  build- 


ing,  and  to  Messrs.  Kirklands  for  interior  fit* 
tings.  The  schoolroom  will  accommodate  250 
children,  and  the  chapel  220  worshippers.  Tbe 
'otal  outlay  is  to  be  8001.  The  schoolroom  is  being 
boilt  upon  a piece  of  ground  behind  the  present 
chapel. 

Manchester. — Tbe  corner-stones  of  the  new 
Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Higher  Ardwiok, 
have  been  laid.  The  foundation-stones  of  tbe 
church  were  laid  in  January  last,  and  the 
building  is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
January  next.  It  is  to  be  boilt  of  brick,  with 
stone  facings.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  over 
6,0001.,  makiug,  with  the  cost  of  the  school  and 
the  minister’s  house,  over  10,0001.  Aooommoda- 
tion  is  to  be  provided  for  1,000  persons. 

Alderbury. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  which 
has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  an  old  one  at 
Alderbury,  Wilts,  has  been  completed  and  opened. 
The  building  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Charles 
Bryant,  of  Pitton,  at  a coat  of  2701. 

Teiokesbury. — On  the  4th  ulfc.  the  four  memo- 
rial stones  of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Tewkes- 
bury were  laid  with  the  ustiH  ceremonies,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Mayor  (Capt.  Price,  M.P.) 
and  Corporation  of  Tewkesbury.  The  site  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  town  for  a public  building,  aud 
wag  formerly  occupied  by  the  old  Market-house. 
Tbe  chapel  will  be  about  60  ft.  long  by  32  ft. 
wide ; the  roof  is  of  open  timber,  the  western  end 
being  occupied  by  a gallery,  and  the  east  end 
terniinating  in  an  apse.  The  front  elevation, 
the  only  part  of  the  exterior  visible  from  the 
street,  will  bo  of  Staoway-hill  stone  walling, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  design  is 
effectively  treated  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  old  chapel  in  the  town  was 
opened  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  just  a century 
previously  to  the  date  of  the  stone-laying  of  tbe 
new  chapel.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Bell, 
of  London.  The  contract  has  been  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Collins,  of  Tewkesbury  (the  builder 
engaged  on  the  restoration  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey 
Cburob),  and  the  quantities  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  U.  Lovegrove,  of  London. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Wigan. — The  foundation-stone  of  Sb.  Joseph’s 
new  Roman  Catholic  Church,  CaroUne-street, 
Wiaau,  was  laid  ou  the  8t,h  ult.  In  October, 
1G70,  Father  Lamou  was  appointed  to  the 
mission,  and  in  tbe  following  January  service 
was  held  iu  a small  chapel  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Primitive  Methodist  body,  and  capable  of 
holding  about  150  persons.  Iu  April,  1872,  the 
Church  of  St.  Joseph,  which  occupied  the  same 
sice  ae  the  small  chapel,  was  opened.  This  was 
erected  at  a coat  of  over  2,000?.,  and  accommo- 
dation was  provided  for  between  500  and  600 
worshippers.  In  1874  new  schools  were  built,  at 
a cost  of  5,000i.,  aud  these  have  now  an  average 
attendance  of  800  scholars.  The  church  not 
being  large  enough  for  tbe  increasing  number 
of  attendants,  it  was  determined  that  a new 
building  should  be  erected,  and  this  will  stand 
on  the  same  site  as  the  present  building,  which 
will  be  entirely  removed.  Additional  land  baa 
been  purchased,  and  tbe  contract  has  been  let  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Wilson,  builder,  Wigan,  the  estimated 
cost  being  G.OOOJ. 

St.  Helens.— The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Liverpool  (Dr.  O'Reilly)  has  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  church  at  Peasley  Cross,  near 
St.  Helens.  There  is  a large  Catholic  popula- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  temporary 
chapel  which  was  built  in  1862  has  been  found 
inadequate  for  the  wants  of  the  present  day. 
The  new  church  will  cost  about  6,000?.  It  will 
be  a large  modern  Gothic  brick  building,  100  ft. 
by  56  ft.,  and  will  afford  sitting  accommodation 
for  about  700  persons.  Tbe  architect  is  Me. 
James  O’Byrne,  of  Liverpool. 


The  New  Class  of  Honorary  Associates  at 
the  Institute  of  Architects.— We  desire  to 
remind  our  readers  that  the  new  class  of  Honorary 
Associates  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of 
admitting  to  the  ranks  of  tbe  Institute  geutlemen 
who,  without  following  architecture  as  a profes. 
sion,  desire  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  member- 
ship. Tbe  class  will  consist  of  amateurs,  men  of 
science,  archasologists,  and  artists,  who  are  not 
engaged  iu  tbe  prosecution  of  any  branch  of 
building  as  a trade  or  business.  We  reooguiso 
tbe  advantage  of  recruiting  the  rauks  of  the 
Institute  by  the  admission  of  non-profesBional 
members,  and  trust  that  the  arrangement  will  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  many  qualified  persona. 
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SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Seacombe. — Oa  the  9th  nit.  the  memorial 
stone  of  newecboola  connected  with  Sb.  Thomas’s 
pariah  oharob,  Seacombe,  was  laid  by  Mr.  T. 
Cookaon.  The  site  of  the  echools  (which  are 
the  gift  of  Mr,  Ed.  Hatton,  a Liverpool  mer. 
chant)  is  in  Bedford-place.  The  building  will 
consist  of  three  separate  schools,  — boys’, 
girls’,  and  infants’, — and  will  cover  an  area  of 
about  4,000  yards.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  site,  will  be  over  4,0001.  The 
building  will  be  entirely  of  brick,  specially 
moulded,  the  style  of  architecture  being  Gothic. 
The  builders  are  Messrp.  W.  & G.  Johnson,  of 
Seaforth,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  Henry  Hartley, 
of  Liverpool. 

Halsted. — The  new  schools  in  connexion  with 
St,  Andrew’s  Church,  Halsted,  intended  to  sup- 
plant the  old  national  schools  in  Head-street, 
have  been  formally  opened.  The  new  schools 
are  situate  in  Colchester-road,  and  have  cost 
about  2,8001.,  the  entire  expense  being  defrayed 
by  the  family  of  the  late  Kev.  Dr.  Adamp,  vicar 
of  the  parish.  The  work  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Harcourt  Ronnacles,  builder,  of  Chelmsford. 

Owlerton, — On  the  16th  ult.  two  memorial- 
atones  for  a Wesleyan  school. room  at  Owlerton 
were  laid.  The  site  is  immediately  adjoining 
the  new  chapel,  and  the  building  will  consist  of 
two  rooms,  which  will  together  accommodate 
about  4-00  children. 

Lochee. — The  congregation  of  Sb.  Mary’s 
Roman  Catholio  Church,  Loohee,  have  just 
erected  a girls’  sohool.  Ib  adjoins  the  old 
schools,  and  baa  a frontage  to  Burnside-street 
and  St.  Mary’s-lane.  Ib  is  two  stories  in  height. 
The  following  were  the  contractors  for  the  work  ; 
Mason  work,  Croll  & Pirio;  joiner,  Wiliiaon  A 
Laing;  plasterer,  Mr.  M'Ritohio ; slater,  Mr. 
Buttars  (all  of  Dundee)  ; plumber,  Mr.  Master- 
ton  ; painter,  Mr.  James  Stewart  (Loohee). 
Mr,  Blackadder,  Dundee,  was  the  architect. 


THE  MASONS’  STRIKE  IN  LONDON. 

In  the  case  of  this  strike,  already  mentioned, 
the  operative  masons  have  atrnck  work  generally 
for  two  distinct  objects.  First,  the  ehortoning 
of  the  hoars  of  labour  from  fifty-two  hours  and  a 
half  per  week  in  eummer-timo,  as  now  worked, 
to  fifty  hours  per  week.  As  to  this  the  master- 
builders  object  that  the  hours  of  labour  having 
been  already  reduced  within  the  last  few  years 
from  sixty  hours  per  week  to  fifty. two  honrs  and 
a half,  the  reduction  has  gone  far  enough. 
Secondly,  the  operative  masons  require  a general 
rise  of  Id.  per  hour  for  all— viz.,  from  9d.  to  lOd. 
per  hour,  without  regard  to  the  skill  and  ability 
of  the  operative.  This,  also,  the  maater-bnilders 
have  declined. 

It  has  been  reported  to  the  masters  that  the 
operative  masonp,  by  means  of  leviep,  &c..  among 
their  society,  have  a large  fund  in  hand  for  the 
present  strike.  Moreover,  that  if  the  rise  of 
lOd.  per  boor  had  been  granted,  very  early  notice 
of  a farther  rise  to  lid.  and  then  to  Is.  per  hour 
would  have  been  given.  There  seems,  therefore, 
very  little  hope  of  masons’  work  being  actively 
resumed  in  London  till  a great  deal  of  money 
has  been  wasted.  A correspondent  suggests 
that  it  now  becomes  the  duty  of  architects,  and 
of  those  engaged  in  building  operations,  to  strive 
in  every  way  to  reduce  the  amount  of  masons’ 
work,  as  far  as  poesible,  by  the  substitution  of 
other  material. 


ART  UNION  OF  LONDON. 

EElfAINDEK  OF  TOE  PRINCIPiL  WORKS  SELECTED 
liy  THE  PKIZEIIOLDEUS, 

From  the  Royal  Academy. — The  Way  through 
the  Wood,  G.  Welle,  2001. ; Tempting  Waters,  E. 
S.  Fahey,  2001.  j Music  Lath  Charm?,  R.  J. 
Gordon,  1001. ; Uneasy  lies  the  Head  that  wears 
a Crown,  J.  C.  Dollman,  801.;  On  the  Lake  of 
Orta,  Harry  Johnson,  751. ; A Stitch  in  Time,  H. 
King,  7U1. ; What  will  He  do  with  It,  J.  L.  Picker- 
ing,  631.;  Flowers,  W.  J.  Muckley,  001.;  Breton 
Peasant  Girl  feeding  Ducks,  W.  L.  Picknel),  £01. ; 
A Hundred  Years  ego,  Tom  Lloyd,  451. ; May 
Queen  (maible),  George  Halse,  421.;  Day  break 
on  the  Atlantic,  Robt.  Leslie,  421.  j Quiet  Quarters, 
F.  E.  Bodkin,  401  ; The  Black  Pool,  OJiham, 
Hants,  A.  C.  Sealy,  401. ; By  the  Brook. side,  N. 
O.  Lupton,  401. ; L’lmmortelle,  W.  H.  Weather- 
head,  351.;  GJenfalloch,  G.  V.  Sheriff,  251. ; From 
Holmbury  Hill,  Surrey,  Arthur  Clay,  211.;  Alter 
Rain,  C.  Collins,  201. ; Sunday  Morning,  H.  Hume, 
201. ; He’s  not  coming,  F.  S.  Walker,  201. 


From  the  Soci>ity  of  British  Artists. — Lovers 
Beware,  A.  F.  Patten,  651.;  Disarmed,  C.  Catter. 
mole,  501. ; The  Image  of  hia  Father,  T.  Roberts, 
501.;  A Rustic  Scene— Evening,  E.  J.  Cobbett, 
501.;  The  Shrimper,  E.  Hume,  451.;  Autumn, 
W.  J.  Muckley,  451.  ; Near  Richmond,  F.  W. 
Cartwright,  451. ; A yciing  Gleaner,  E.  J.  Cob- 
bett,  451. ; Bridge  over  the  Stour,  Iford,  J.  W.  B. 
Knight,  351.;  Teaching  Brother,  Walter  Brom. 
ley,  301. ; Heavy  Laden,  J.  T.  Peele,  251. ; Bor- 
deaux from  La  Bastide,  J.  L.  Vyeben,  251. ; The 
Midday  Drink,  J.  C.  Waite,  251,;  At  Burnham 
Beeches,  F.  Muschamp,  251. ; Colours  of  the  Buffs 
at  Albuera,  F.  S.  Secombe,  251. ; Oh  ! dear,  what 
can  the  matter  be,  &c,,  W.  H.  Weatberbead, 
201.;  A Busy  Hour,  West  of  Ireland,  P.  G. 
Kinnard,  201.;  Snowdon,  from  Capel  Curig, 
D.  Law,  201. 

From  the  Crystal  Palace  Picture  Gallery. — 
AMotbei’s  Sacrifice,  A.  Ludwig,  1001.;  Forest 
in  Spring,  J.  Wengleio,  501,  ; The  Bend  of  the 
River,  G.  Wells,  451. ; O.a  the  Borders  of  the 
Stornberserp,  Bavaria,  J.  E.  Steffan,  401  ; 
Italian  Landscape,  H.  Lewis.  351.;  Spring 
Morning,  H.  Baiscb,  341. ; Ou  the  Coast,  Moon- 
light, T.  S.  Croxford,  251. ; The  Farmer’s  Pets, 
A.  Corbould,  201.  ; Country  Vanity,  J.  M. 
Bowkett,  201.  ; Near  Peuibridge,  Isle  of  Wight, 
W.  J.  Roffe,  201.  ; Work  and  Play,  C.  J.  Gripps, 
201.  ; Happy  Hourp,  A.  StevenP,  201. 

From  the  Institute  cf  Painters  in  Water 
Colours. — Volendam  under  a Cloud,  T.  W. 
Wilson,  311.  lOs.  J Laid  up  in  Ordinary,  W.  W. 
May,  251. 

From  the  General  Exhibition  of  Water  CoZouj-.''.— 
Corry-na-Creagb,  Skye,  D.  Law,  401. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Calvcrley.—A  stained-glass  window  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Alfred  Brown,  vicar  of 
C-ilverley,  is  about  to  be  placed  in  the  parish 
church.  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell  have  been  com- 
missioned to  execute  the  work. 

East  Beryh'dt.  — We  learn  from  the  East 
Ai(gliaii  piaily  Tlincs  that  a stained-glass  window 
has  just  been  placed  in  the  parish  church  of 
East  Bergholt,  to  the  memory  of  John  Constable, 
R.A.,  who  was  born  there.  The  window  is  the 
result  of  Q subscription  among  admirers  of  the 
great  painter,  and  is  a production  of  his  name- 
sake, Constable,  of  Cambridge.  The  memorial 
is  the  middle  one  of  the  large  windows  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chnrcb,  between  the  porch  and 
the  sooth  chapel.  The  subject  of  the  lower 
central  division  of  the  window  is  fonnded  on  the 
story  told  by  ancient  writers,  that  St.  Luke  had 
painted  portraits  of  Christ  and  His  Mother.  Et. 
Luke  is  represented  in  a sitting  posture,  and 
engaged  in  the  act  of  taking  the  likeness  of  the 
Virgin,  with  the  infant  Savionr  on  her  knee. 
The  other  two  lower  compartments  are  filled 
with  scenes  connected  with  John  the  Baptist  and 
John  the  Apostle.  In  the  lower  western,  is  the 
beloved  Apostle,  after  our  Lord’s  crucifixion, 
taking  the  Virgin  away  to  reside  in  bis  house. 
The  upper  part  of  the  window  is  filled  with  a 
representation  of  the  Ascension,  extending  over 
the  three  large  compartments. 

Fulham  (London). — The  central  apse  window  of 
the  Church  of  the  Servite  Fathers,  Fulham-road, 
Brompton,  has  recently  been  filled  with  stained 
glass,  designed  and  drawn  by  Mr.  W.  Tipping,  of 
West  Brompton,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
& Bell.  It  consists  of  three  lights  and  tracery. 
The  centre  light  is  canopied,  and  represents  the 
Crucifixion,  with  “pieta”  in  base.  The  side 
lights  are  also  canopied,  and  contain  ‘'Presenla- 
tion,”  “Flight  into  Egypt,”  “Finding  in  the 
Temple,”  and  “ Death  of  St.  Joseph.” 

Salisbury. — A small  window  has  recently  been 
placed  in  the  tower  of  St.  Edmond’s  Church, 
representing  the  SL  Edmund,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  once  Canon  and  Treasurer  of 
Salisbury  Cathedra),  to  whom  the  church  is 
dedicated.  The  glass  is  by  Messrp.  Clayton  & 
Bell. 

Osieestry. — Two  memorial  windows,  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell,  of  London,  have  been  placed  in 
the  parish  church  of  Oswestry.  One,  in  the 
south  aisle  of  the  chancel,  has  been  given  to  the 
church  by  the  sons  of  Mr.  Salwey,  in  memory  of 
tbeir  father's  long  connexion  with  the  parish  as 
vicar.  The  subject  is  CbrLt  feeding  the  multi- 
tude.  The  other,  the  west  window,  has  been 
placed  in  the  church  by  the  Mieses  Croxon,  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Richard  Croxon,  and 
Frances,  his  wife,  and  the  subject  of  it  is  our 
Lord’s  appearance  to  His  disciples  after  the 
Resurrection. 


^tsallitraa. 

The  Working  Men’s  Club  and  Institute 
Union. — The  annual  conference  of  friends  and 
representatives  of  working  men’s  clubs  and  insti- 
tutes took  place,  on  the  21et  ult,,  in  the  theatre 
of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  Stansfeld,  M.P.  A paper  by  Mr.  Graveson, 
Bowness,  was  read,  suggesting  that  banking 
might  be  undertaken  by  the  Union,  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  working  men.  Another 
paper  suggested  that  intemperance  amongst  ( 
working  men  might  be  greatly  checked  by  greater 
vigilance  in  preventing  the  adulteration  of  food 
and  drink.  Mr.  Allerson  suggested  the  organi- 
sation of  an  excursion  to  the  Paris  Exhibition 
next  year.  About  3,000  working  men  bad  visited 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Pratt.  Mr.  Lowe  had  one  objection  to 
urge  against  a workmen’s  bank,  and  that  was 
that  the  working  men  bad  no  money  to  put  into 
it.  This  was  the  worst  year  the  working  men  had 
seen  for  a long  time  ; so  bad  that  he  saw  no  hope 
of  saving  money  for  an  excursion  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  As  to  the  cultivation  of  literature 
in  the  clubs,  hia  opinion  was  that,  in  this  push, 
ing,  driving,  steam. engine  age,  working  men 
were  too  mnoh  exhausted  by  their  day’s  work  to 
take  to  intellectual  studies  in  the  evening.  Mr. 
Symons,  on  the  contrary,  thought  that  work, 
iug  men  were  at  the  present  moment  more 
anxious  for  mental  culture  than  ever.  It  was 
the  present  teaching. machinery  which  was  in 
fault. 

Typhoid  Fever  in  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Household.— Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales, 
the  heir  presumptive,  is  now,  as  onr  readers  are 
aware,  suffering  from  typhoid  fever,— the  third 
of  his  line  who  has  been  thus  afBioted  within  a 
period  of  sixteen  years.  The  fever  was,  ib  is 
believed,  contracted  at  Sandringham ; and  this 
is  a circumstance  which  will,  of  coarse,  require 
careful  local  sanitary  investigation.  Typhoid 
fever  being  essentially  a preventable  fever,  due 
to  causes  which,  by  perfect  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, may  be  held  at  bay,  it  is,  we  believe  (says 
the  British  Medical  Journal),  proposed  that  Dr. 
Seaton,  the  head  of  the  medical  department  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  shall  make  a 
searching  examination  of  the  water  supply  and 
other  sanitary  arrangements  at  Sandringham. 
Since  the  serous  illness  from  typhoid  fever  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  the 
water  supply  of  Sandringham  has  been  re- 
modelled at  considerable  cost  and  trouble.  It 
is  stated,  however,  that  at  the  time  of  the  recent 
visit  of  the  Prince  and  his  family  for  some  days 
to  Norfolk,  the  works  connected  with  the  newly, 
arranged  water  supply  were  ont  of  order,  and 
recourse  was  had  for  a while  to  the  source  from 
whence  the  water  was  drawn  prior  to  the 
Prince’s  purchase  of  the  estate. 

Bolton  Abbey. — A stone  altar.screen  in  the 
Perpendicular  style  has  just  been  erected  in 
Bolton  Abbey  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Duke  of 
Davonshire,  At  the  time  of  the  Dissolution, 
when  the  Abbey  lands  were  sold  to  the  ancestors 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  nave  was  re* 
tained  as  a place  of  worship,  and  has  so  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day,  whilst  all  the  rest  of 
the  bnilding  was  soffered  to  fall  into  ruin.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  the  interior  of  the  nave 
has  undergone  a complete  restoration  at  the 
sole  charge  of  the  Duke.  The  entire  area  has 
been  filled  with  massive  open  oak  seats  ; a stone 
pulpit,  a desk,  and  font  have  been  provided,  and 
the  ancient  rood-screen  has  been  repaired  and 
placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  building.  The 
work  of  restoration  baa  been  completed  by  the 
removal  of  the  nnsightly  wall  at  the  east  end  of 
the  nave,  and  by  the  erection  in  its  stead  of  the 
new  screen.  It  is  about  40  ft.  in  height  and  j 

30  ft.  in  width,  and  is  divided  into  eleven  equal  i 

compartments  with  ornamental  capitals,  corre- 
sponding in  design  with  the  onter  screen  of  the 
great  west  tower  of  the  Abbey.  ! 

The  Hewington-Batts  Improvement.- 
Last  week  the  Newington-Butts  improvement 
was  formally  inspected  by  Sir  James  Hogg  and 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Works.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  inspection  the  street  was 
handed  over  to  the  care  of  tho  Vestry  of  Sc.  Mary, 
Newington.^  The  old  parish  church  of  St. 
Mary,  Newington,  has  been  completely  removed, 
together  with  a part  of  the  ancient  churchyard 
and  several  adjacent  houses,  and  the  road  widened 
in  front.  The  total  coat  of  the  improvement, 
including  5,0001.  towards  the  rebnildiog  of  the 
chnrcb,  amounts  to  close  upon  12,0001. 
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St.  Werbargh’s  Cburcb,  Bristol.  — We 
learn  from  the  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror  that  the 
plans  of  Mr.  J.  Sevan,  architeot,  Briabol,  for  the 
removal  and  re-ereobion  of  Sc.  Werburgh’s 
Church  in  Mina-road,  have  been  accepted,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  work  will 
commence  very  shortly.  “ The  old  materials 
will  be  need  as  far  as  prsotioable,  and  the  style 
will,  it  is  said,  be  maintained  intaot,  with  one  or 
two  slight  exceptions.  Chief  among  these  is  an 
important  addition  to  the  ornamental  pinnacles 
on  the  grand  old  tower.  In  his  notice  of  the 
boilding,  the  historian  Barrett  says  of  the 
tower: — "lb  was  built  with  pinnacles  at  the 
corners,  10  ft.  high,  with  copper  vane  on  each, 
and  in  the  centre  a carious  hollow-worked  pia- 
uacle,  about  20  ft.  high,  with  a golden  ball  and 
weathercock.”  The  " carious  hollow-worked 
pinnacle”  of  which  the  historian  speaks  has 
disappeared,  but  after  a great  amount  of  labnriL'US 
research,  and  a thorough  and  very  careful  el- 
imination of  the  tower,  Mr.  Bovan  has  no  doubt 
^hat  it  at  one  time  existed,  and  although,  of 
course,  he  has  (according  to  our  contemporary) 
bad  to  draw  on  bis  imagination  to  a great  extent 
:o  realise  its  precise  character,  be  has  introduced 
me  in  his  new  plans  which  is  m perfect  harmony 
with  the  style  of  the  remaioing  pinnacles,  and 
with  the  loftier  ones  frequently  med  at  that 
period.  The  architect  has  also  taken  the  liberty 
jf  introducing  a slight  alteration  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  windows  by  addiug  additional  mul- 
lions,  thus  bringing  them  into  closer  accord  with 
ihe  style  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  church’s 
aistory.  At  present  the  nave  oonsista  of  only 
four  bays,  and  one  will  be  added,  giving  an  addi. 
Jional  length  of  abont  13  ft.  to  the  church.  The 
lew  building  will  be  lOG  ft.  in  length  by  59  ft. 
Id  width,  and  by  a re-arrangement  of  the  pews 
will  accommodate  about  600  worshippers.  A 
3hancel  will  be  added,  together  with  a good-sized 
vestry  for  meetings,  and  an  organ-chamber. 
Underneath  the  north  aisle  will  be  a muniment 
chamber  and  crypt,  the  latter  being  intended  for 
jhe  reception  of  the  monumental  stones  in  the 
jbnroh  and  churchyard,  aud  it  will  be  lighted  by 
windows  in  the  foundation  wall.  The  building 
will  be  heated  by  hot  water,  and  the  heating- 
chamber  will  be  under  the  vestry.” 

The  Wallace  Monument  at  Stirling  and 
its  Architect. — At  a public  ceremonial  on  the 
Abbey  Craig,  Stirling,  in  September,  18G9,  the 
Wallace  Monument  was  banded  over  to  its  per- 
manent custodians.  On  the  occasion  a report 
was  read  in  which  much  credit  was  assigned  to 
'.he  late  Mr.  William  Burns,  of  Glasgow,  and  his 
friends,  for  completing  the  monument  under 
difficulties;  while  it  was  staled  that  all  costs 
were  discharged  save  “one  hundred  pounds” 
due  ” for  materials  and  to  the  architect.”  The 
;report  was  received  with  cheers,  in  which  Mr. 
r.  T.  Eoobead,  the  architect  of  the  structure, 
|Who  was  present,  was  remarked  to  join.  Of 
course  (says  the  Dundee  Advertiser),  all  believed 
.hat  his  claim  bad  then  been  mainly  discharged; 
ind  as  two  oollecting-boxeB  (one  at  the  Craig 
ind  the  other  at  Stirling)  were  not  handed  over, 
)ut  retained  by  the  committee,  it  was  hoped 
hat  from  these  or  other  sonrees  the  ‘‘1001.  ” 
lue  “ to  the  architect  and  for  materials  ” would 
lOon  be  fully  settled.  Bub  a revelation  has  been 
nade  lately.  Mr.  Burns  departed  this  life  in 
^ngust  last,  and  np  to  the  time  of  his  decease 
dr.  Bochead  bad,  with  intereet,  a claim  against 
he  “Monument  Committee”  of  487L  lOs.  It 
vould  appear  from  Mr.  Rochead's  statement  that 
lis  claim  altogether  amonuted  to  737L  lOs. ; bat 
if  this  snm,  before  Dr.  Charles  Rogers,  the 
rigiual  secretary  of  the  committee,  left  Stirling  io 
863,  he  (Mr.  Roohead)  had  received  payments 
.mounting  to  2505.,  being  the  proportion  due  to 
lim  up  to  that  time.  Since  Dr.  Rogers’s  retire, 
tient  in  1863,  Mr.  Rochead,  it  appears,  has  not  re- 
eived  a single  payment  towards  bis  commission. 

Pall  of  Houses  in  Bethnal  Green-road, 
n reference  to  the  paragraph  which  appeared  in 
1st  week’s  Builder  (p.  771)  as  to  the  fail  of 
oases  in  Bethnal  Green-road,  Mr.  William  Irons 
'rites  to  say,  firstly,  that  the  person  referred  to 
B “Mr.  Alfred  Barker,  of  the  firm  of  Irons  & 
0.,”  is  not  a partner  (as  might  be  inferred), 
Qt  merely  an  employ^  of  that  firm ; and, 
jcondly,  that  be  (Mr.  Irons)  had  not  commenced 
ailing  down  what  he  had  bought,  viz , the 
rickwork  only,  not  having  bought  any  lead  or 
mber. 

"Davy.” — A new  meial,  according  to  the 
aris  Oolos,  has  been  found  in  platinum  mines 
ly  a Mr.  Kern,  who  has  named  it  "Davy,”  in 
bnonr  of  Sir  Humphry, 


Height  of  Buildings  in  London. — la  reply 
to  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  iu  the  House  of  Commons, 
Sir  J.  M'Garel-Hogg  said  : — The  attention  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  has  been  directed  to  the 
buildings  to  which  he  refers  near  to  St.  James’s 
Park.  No  inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  how  far 
buildings  of  snob  height  are  calculated  to  injure 
the  neighbours,  who  would,  I apprehend,  be  able 
to  assert  their  legal  rights  if  injuriously  affected 
as  regards  light  and  air.  The  rules  of  the  Build- 
ing  Acts  at  present  in  force  are  calonlated  for 
walls  up  to  100  ft.  in  height,  bat  where  it  is 
intended  to  exceed  that  height  n discretionary 
power  is  given  to  the  Board,  which  they  have 
not  felt  justified  in  refusing  to  exercise  in  the 
present  ioetance,  having  regard  to  the  nnnsnal 
strength  and  stability  of  the  building.  A Bill 
was  introduced  by  me  in  1874  which  would 
have  dealt  with  this  question,  bub  it  did  not 
receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  the  Board  has  not  come  to 
any  resolution  to  renew  their  application  for 

farther  powers. At  the  meeting  of  the 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  on  the  27th  nib., 
the  Building  Act  Committee  recommended  that 
the  application  of  Mr.  F.  Butler,  for  approval  by 
the  Board  of  a plan  for  the  construction  of 
buildings,  to  be  named  “Alexandra  Mansions,” 
in  Viotoria-street,  Westminster,  with  walls  ex- 
ceeding  in  height  the  limit  prescribed  for 
dwelling-houses  by  the  schedule  of  the  Metro, 
politan  Buildings  Act,  1855,  be  nob  granted. 
The  recommendation  was  unanimously  approved. 

Proposed  Aquarium  for  Edinburgh.— A 
Scottish  paper  says  that  the  Lord  Provost's 
Comoiittee  have  had  before  them  the  model  of 
an  aquarium  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  o-m- 
struot  in  the  Waverley  Market,  Edinbnrgh.  The 
space  underneath  the  gallery  at  the  west  end  of 
the  market  is  the  part  which  it  ia  iutpnded  to 
utilise,  including  the  corner  to  the  lefc  of  the 
Waverley  Bridge  entrance-gate,  which  is  at 
present  uncovered.  The  tanks,  to  the  number 
of  twelve,  with  an  aviary  in  the  centre,  will  be 
placed,  according  to  the  model,  in  a semicircle 
passing  from  side  to  side  of  the  building.  The 
former  wiH  measure  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  in 
length  by  7 ft.  iu  breadth,  and  from  5 ft.  to  7 ft. 
in  depth.  The  aviary  will  be  35  ft.  long  by  7 ft. 
broad,  A probationary  tank  and  pump-room 
will  be  placed  at  the  south  end.  Immediately 
behind  the  aviary,  and  in  the  north  corner  of  the 
present  open  space,  a seal-pond  has  been  planned, 
measuring  30  ft.  long  by  35  ft.  iu  breadth  at  the 
front,  diminishing  to  10  ft.  at  the  back.  The 
depth  of  water  will  bo  5 fc.  The  coat,  which  is 
estimated  at  between  3,0001.  and  4,0005.,  will  be 
met  by  a syndicate  of  gentlemen  who  offer  to 
pay  2005.  a year  to  the  Town  Council  for  the  use 
of  the  building. 

Hew  Middle-class  School  for  Girls. — The 
foaudatiou-stone  of  a new  middle-class  school 
for  girls,  which  the  trustees  of  Lady  Holles’s 
trust,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  are 
about  to  erect,  was  laid  on  the  23rd  nib.  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Kuigbt,  chairman  of  the  governors. 
The  site  is  in  Mare-street,  Hackney,  next  to  the 
Catholio  Apostolic  Church.  The  new  school  is 
to  be  built  under  a scheme  of  the  Endowed 
Sobools  Commission,  by  which  a sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 7,0005.  is  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 
The  building  will  afford  accommodation  for  250 
scholars.  The  style  of  the  new  building  will  be 
Elizabethan,  and  the  material  red  brick,  with 
atone  dressings.  There  will  be  all  necessary 
class-rooms,  day-rooms,  &o.,  and  a residence  for 
the  head  mistress ; and  special  provision  is  to  be 
made  for  moms  to  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
music,  which  will  be  fire-proof  and  sound  proof. 
The  building  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Edmond 
Woodthorpe,  the  builders  being  Messrs.  Bayes 
Brothers  & Allen,  aud  the  clerk  of  the  works  Mr. 
J.  Coleman.  The  cost  will  be  about  5,5(J05. 

A Hew  Fictore  for  Mr.  Hnskin’s  Masenm. 
Mr.  Ruakiu  says; — I have  secured  a picture  of 
extreme  valne  that  has  been  overlooked  in  the 
Manfrini  Gallery  ; and  clearly  kept  for  us  by  Fors, 
as  the  exactly  right  picture  on  the  possession  of 
which  to  found  our  Sheffield  School  of  Art.  It  is  a 
Madonna,  by  Verocohio,  the  master  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  and  of  Perngino, 
and  the  grandest  metal-workers  of  Italy.  And 
it  ia  entirely  pure  and  safe  for  us,  but  will  need 
oarefullest  securing  of  the  tempera  colour  on  its 
panel  before  it  can  be  moved  ; it  cannot,  there- 
fore,  reach  Sheffield  till  the  autumn. 

A Proposed  Transformation. — A proposal 
is  being  discussed  for  turning  the  Maaohester 
Aquarium,  which  has  been  a failure  financially, 
into  a church. 


A Crystal  Palace  for  Birmingham. — The 
first  statutory  meeting  of  the  Sutton  Park 
Crystal  Palace  Company  (Limited),  has  been 
held.  The  company  was  registered  on  the  2od 
ult.,  the  capital  being  25,0005.,  in  shares  of  65. 
each.  The  company  was  established  for  pro- 
viding a place  of  entertainment  and  refreshment 
adjoining  Sutton  Park,  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  nnmerons  visitors,  and,  according  to  the 
original  prospectus,  the  company  had  the  option 
of  bnilding  a palace  in  Mr.  Cole’s  Royal  Prome- 
nada  Gardens,  and  working  it  in  conjunction  with 
that  gentleman,  but  the  directors,  after  consider- 
ing  the  matter,  had  become  of  opinion  it  was 
bettor  to  pay  Mr.  Cole  out  and  acquire  the  entire 
gardens,  and  also  to  bay  some  adjoining  land  so 
as  to  bnild  an  entrance  to  the  gardens  near  the 
Park  Lodge  and  immediately  adjoining  the  main 
road,  and  upon  which  ground  they  also  desired 
to  erect  a suite  of  large  refreshment-rooms.  It 
is  also  intended  to  provide  an  aqaariuor  and 
skating-rink. 

Chilled  Cast-iroa  Shot.— We  have  received 
a sample  of  a new  material — chilled  cast-iron 
shot — for  sawing  and  surfacing  granite  and  other 
stone.  Several  of  the  large  London  builders  and 
Aberdeen  and  Cornwall  granite  quarry  proprietors 
are  now,  we  are  told,  giving  it  a trial.  lo  is  pro- 
duced by  suddenly  separating  into  fine  particles 
by  meobanioal  means  (the  particulars  of  which 
have  not  reached  us)  a stream  of  molten  iron, 
and  allowing  them  to  drop  into  a tank  of  water. 
The  Patent  Sand-blast  Company  say  they  have 
received  from  America  several  tons  of  the  mate- 
rial, to  be  presented  to  any  builders  and  others 
who  may  feel  disposed  to  give  it  a trial. 

A Fire  at  Venice. — Venice,  in  spite  of  its 
oanal-streets,  seems  to  have  no  efficient  provision 
for  extingnisbing  fires.  A bnilding  full  of  valu- 
able objects  was  all  but  reduced  to  ruins  there 
a few  days  ago.  The  pumps  could  not  be  got  to 
work,  and  no  regular  chain  oould  bo  formed  for 
a long  time.  The  confuaion  was  great,  the  want 
of  discipline  indescribable.  The  Oazetta  del 
Veneto  says:— "Let  ns  provide,  we  repeat  it, 
let  not  those  whose  duty  it  is  forget  that  Venice 
is  rich  in  monaments  and  masterpieces  of  art, 
in  whose  preservation  and  safety  the  whole  of 
the  civilised  world  is  interested.  Let  ns,  above 
all,  not  forget  the  fire  of  S3.  Giovanni  e Paolo.” 

City  Commissioners  of  Sewers. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Sewers  on  the  24th  nit., 
upon  a memorial  from  the  rector,  churchwardens, 
aud  parishioners  of  the  parishes  of  Allhallows 
the  Great  and  Lees,  requesting  that  the  vote  of 
4,0005.  for  improvements  in  Upper  Thames- 
street,  by  laying  into  the  public  way  the  site  of 
the  tower  and  vestibule  of  Allhallows,  be  in. 
creased,  it  was  resolved,  under  certain  oontin- 
gencies,  to  add  the  sura  of  5005.  The  salary 
of  Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders,  medical  officer  of 
health,  was  increased  from  6005.  to  7C05. 

Cork  Improved  Dwellings  Company. — At 
the  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  Company,  just 
held  in  Cork,  the  directors’  report  showed  that 
for  the  half-year  there  was  a net  balance  of  profit 
of  4015.,  out  of  which  the  directors  recommended 
the  payment  of  a dividend  at  the  rate  of  6 per 
cent,  per  annum,  carrying  forward  for  the  half- 
year  1045.  to  the  reserve. 

Land  in  tlie  Poultry. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Commiesioners  of  Sewers  for  the  City  of 
London,  the  Court  received  tenders  for  the 
purchase  of  the  freehold  ground-rent  of  7555. 
and  reversion  in  respect  of  the  premises  No.  38, 
Poultry.  The  Court  accepted  a tender  amount- 
ing to  19,2805.,  being  equal  to  25i  years’ 
purobase. 

Shute's  Patent  Mitre  Catter. — We  are 
asked  to  say  that  iu  the  advertisement  of  this 
machine  (which  appeared  in  our  last  number) 
Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.,  of  Southwark, 
street,  omitted  to  state  that  they  continue  to 
send  this  machine  on  one  month’s  trial. 

Silver  Flagon,  Elland  Cliurcli. — A memo- 
rial has  just  boen  given  to  Eiland  Church  in  the 
shape  of  a silver  flagon  for  the  Holy  Communion 
eervioe.  It  has  been  made  in  Loudon  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Barber,  arohiteot. 

The  Manchester  Water  Supply.  — The 
scheme  for  supplying  Manchester  wiih  water 
from  Thirlmere  has  been  formally  sanctioned  at 
a meeting  of  the  ratepayers,  called  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Borough  Fands  Act. 

Architectural  Association. — This  year’s 
(the  eighth)  excursion,  will  be  to  Warwick  and 
the  neighbourhood,  oommencing  on  Monday, 
August  13bb,  and  termioabiog  on  the  following 
Saturday. 


THE  BUILDER, 


For  paintiog,  Ac*.,  and  repairs,  at  the  Surrey  Dispensary, 
Great  Dover-streot : — 

Rider  & Sons £515  0 0 

Tarrant  & Son 513  0 0 

Barer  495  0 0 


For  painting  and  repairs  to  residence,  6,  Lelait 
gardens.  Messrs.  Wiostanley  &,  Horwood,  architects  : 

Larke £398  0 0 

Lawrence  37J  0 0 ' 

Pitman  & Cuthbertson  (accepted)  350  0 0 i 

For  bnilding  a granary  at  DarSeld  Wharf,  Lambtj 
Messrs.  Whitmore  & Kennard,  srchitect i 
If  Iron  iToists,  Ac.  ' If  Wood,  j 
F.  AF.  J.  Wood £1405  1.. £4,083  ' 

X-.L  ..  . , 

4,079  ' 


For  additions  to  the  Ciril  Service  Store,  New  Oxford- 
atreet.  Mr.  Josish  Houle,  architect ; — 

Adamson  A Son £8,400  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  8,050  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  7,998  0 0 

Sewell  A Son 7,784  0 0 

Morter 7,777  0 0 

Langmead  Jk  Way  7,2;0  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  the  Beach  Mansions,  St.  Helen's* 
^rade,  Soutbsea.  Messrs.  Archibald  Ford  and  Alfred 
Hudson,  joint  architects:— 

W.  E.  A C.  Light £22,655  0 0 


Joaolyne  (accepted)  350  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  villa  residence  at  St.  Margaret’s, 
Rochester,  for  Mr.  Geo.  Wattson:— 

Najlar  (accepted)  £1,C30  0 0 

Forpaioting,  Ac.,  and  repairs,  at  the  Asylum  for  Deaf 

and  Dumb,  Old  Koct-road,  Mr.  C.  A.  Gould,  architect : 

Marsland  £543  0 0 


Burbidge 

Ward 

Cooper  (accepted). 


W.  A F.  Croaker 
Moy  (accepted) 
Horner  


For  now  building,  alterations  to  old  bnilding,  and 
bonndary •walla,  at  Alexandra  Schools,  Fenge,  for  Becken- 
ham School  Board.  Mr.  Alexander  R.  Steaning,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messra,  Linadelt  A Oifiard 

W.  AB.  Nottle £10,011  0 0 

Maoey  A Sons 9,311  0 0 

Saley  & Son 9,170  0 0 

Hooker 8,933  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  shops,  Ac.,  BenhiU- 
street,  Sutton,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  A.  Dyer,  Mr.  A.  Stanton 
Cook,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 


Stewart 


Thorn 


For  the  erection  of  Infectious  and  Contagions  Diseases 
Hospital,  at  Plaistow,  Essex,  for  the  Board  of  Works  for 

the  Poplar  District.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Thos.  Nixon  : 

Additional 
Story  to  B Block. 

113,050  £1,695 

12,950  1,700 

13,871  1,617 

12,790  1,904 

12,693  1,630 

12,413  1,588 

13.133  1,634 


For  warehouse,  at  Rngg-street,  Limehonse,  for  Mr. 
McAlister.  Messrs.  A.  A C.  Harston,  architects: — 
Johnson  (accepted) £569  0 0 

For  concrete  foundations  for  Royal  Savoy  Chambe 
Strand : — 

KeeMe  ,,..£836  0 0 


Syme  A Duncan 


Jarrett 


Sewell  A Son 

Perry  £ Co 

Bangs  A Co. 

Harris  A Wardrop 

Watts  

Abrahams  

Coleman  

Johnson  


Ennor 


Newman  A Mann 


Cooper 


Sheffield. 


Masters. 


Green  (accepted)  655  0 0 

'Longhedge  lS»gine't\«d*,  RafisMSo.— Mr  C.  Diokiai 
has  commenced  the  contract  for  new  running  sheds  1 
workshops,  covering  an  area  of  two  acres,  forthe  Lond' 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company,  at  Stewart' e-la 
Battersea. 


Prout , 


Joaolyne 


Borrows 


Killby  .. 

Atherton  A Latta 
Wood  Bros 


Oxford 


Settoring  Warehoutet  for  Meitri.  Joni»  Rro*. — In  yt 
list  of  tenders  for  this  work  last  week,  76oi.  appe 
against  our  name  in  lieu  of  670^,,  the  actual  amon 
which  was  accepted.— F.  BLaNUgoan  A Co. 


Smith 


Barber  (accepted) 


610  0 0 

For  fitting  up  the  Old  Manor  House,  Mare-street, 
Hackney ; — 

Tbomeraon  (accepted). 


Gerrard 


TO  COERESPONDENTS. 

W.  B.— P-  H.— W.  P,  P.-O.  a Sona-Gan.  B.— A K.-Dr.  1 
D.  B.  T.— Ur.  a— W.  T.— 0.  M.— C.  B,— B.  A V0.—T.  B — O.  P.  1 

B.  B.-P.*C.— A.  8.  C.-R.  A.-C.  G.— H.  W.  C.-O,  B,  8.-0.  1 

C,  D, — a A Co. — U&tlhew  (irublog;  the  parts  left,  after  ramovlnf 
lerlotislv  alTactad  and  tha  fuegua,  with  a aolntlao  of  aorrotiva  s 
limate,  baa  bees  found  naeful,  But  competent  advloe  should  be  tal 
on  Ibe  spot). — a C.  a (shall  be  looked  to). — a B.  (next  week). 

We  are  eompelled  to  deollne  pointing  out  books  aod  giv 

AJl  statementa  of  taele,  llsta  of  tenders,  Ae.  muet  be  accompaa 
br  the  name  and  addresa  of  the  eender,  not  neoeaearilg 
publication. 

KoTS.— The  reeponetbllltr  of  etgned  article*,  and  papers  read 
public  meetings,  recte,  of  coarse,  srilh  the  anthors. 


Tongue  

Kirk  A Rsudall. 

Messum  

Welis  

Barman  

Cook 


For  erection  of  a warehouse,  High  Cross-street, 
Leicester,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Almond.  Mr.  William  B. 
TomlinsoD,  architect';— 

Burdett  (accepted) £2,389  0 0 

For  erection  of  Congregational  Church  Sunday-school, 
elass-rooms,  bonndary-walls,  Ac.,  Avenue-road,  IVhitting- 
ton  Mow,  Derbyshire.  Mr.  Parker,  architect 


Barber. 


Stevenson 


Lawrence  

Ferry  A Co 

Aviss  A <j  ) 

Downs  A Co 

Hill,  Higg8,A  HiU 
Patrick  


Fidler 


Cropper 


Forrest  

Croweroft,  Naylor,  A C 
Clubley  A Stringfellow 


CHAEGES  FOR 

ANTED”  ADVERTISEMENT 


Kirkby. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Eagle  Tavern 
Ladbroke-grove-road.  Notting-hill,  for  Mr.  Henry  Stevens’ 
Mr.  George  Stooke,  architect : — 

Hopton  £613  0 0 


BirtTATIONS  TACAJtT. 

Blx  Une*  (atxint  fifty  wordi)  or  nnder 4a.  M. 

Sash  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Oe.  M. 

BITG.tTIONS  WANTED. 

POUTl  Line*  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  . . *i.  M. 

Sac)i  additional  Una  (about  ten  words) Oe.  8A 

PBB-PAYMBNT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NBCESBABY. 
*•*  Postage  Stamps  tnu<(  net  be  sent. 


Toplia  A Dailey. 


Wheeler  A Boyce. 


Bradbury  (accepted) 


Handover 


Nickels 


Sanders  (accepted). 


628  10  0 

For  the  erection  of  two  new  houses  and  shops,  Stratford, 
for  Mr.  Halford.  Mr.  Henry  Ough,  architect.  Quantities 
not  supplied:— 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUJLDBR”  Is  supplied  direct  from  tb*  Office,  ( 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rat*  of  ISe,  ; 
Pai/abU  in  Adcance. 

All  remittances  snould  beby  Uoi 
King-street,  Cloveut-garJea.  W.C. 
of  46,  Catberine-street,  W.ff. 


Johnson 


’ Order,  payable  at  the  Post-ofl 
} DOUGLAS  FOU&DBINII 


Brown 


Palmer 


Gipson, 


Nichols 


Groom 


Ad/oertisementa  cannot  be  rec«ived/or  the  curre 
week's  issiie  later  than  THREE  O’clock  PJ 
on  THURSDAY. 


For  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings,  Sheemess,  for 
the  Minster-in-Sheppey  D.  D.  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Lingen-Barker,  architect:— 

Hall  £2,987  0 0 


Bose,  Lloyd,  A Co 

Cox  A Sod  (accepted). 


For  the  erection  of  new  rectory-house,  St. 
Chatham.  Mr.  G.  M.  Hills,  architect  : — 

’ ' £3,013  0 


Gibson . 


Bath  Stone  of  beet  quality. 
RANDBLL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited) 
Qaarrymen  and  Shone  Merobante. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdt 
also  oost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Eingdomi  1 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Oorsham,  Wilts. 


Naylar  (accepted) 
Prout  


Kisbett 


Smeaton  A Son. 


WHters  A Clements. 


Callund 


For  re-seatiog  and  general  restoration  of  Hernhill 
Church,  near  Faversham,  Kent.  Messrs.  Newman  A 
Billing,  architects  : — 

Naylar  (accepted)  £1,145  0 0 


Gates 


Naylar  (accept^) 


Wilkins  A Son 


Contractors 

Contractors 

Contractors 

Contractors 


H.  M.  Office  of  Works, 
tlie  Admiralty, 
the  War  Office. 

South  Kensinerton  Museum, 


Royal  Albert  Hall. 
Crystal  Palace. 
Alexandra  Palace. 
Royal  Aquarium. 


Contractors  to 
Contractors  to 
Contractors  to 
Contractors  to 


U T 

Cloth. 


FIBRE  MATS,  MATTING 

Linoleum,  Turkey  Carpets  and  Rugs.  | 

,LUDG  ATE  HILL.  ^ 

I 

ESTIMATES  A!(d  CATALOGUES  FEES. 


Floor 


Vou  XXXV.  No.  ISOL 


flirrasAr,  Aoum  11,  1877. 
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London  Gas  Supply 
and  its  Cost. 


E are  provided  by  the 
annaal  pnblioation, 
prescribed  by  four 
Acts  of  Parliament, 
of  the  acooants  of 
the  Metropolitan  Gas 
Companies,  with  a 
means  of  analysis 
which  may  throw 
some  positive  light 
on  not  a few  ques< 
tioDs  of  great  im- 
portanoe,  both  to  the 
gas  consumers  and 
to  the  ratepayers  of 
the  metropolis.  From 
time  to  time  repre- 
sentations bare  been 
made  of  the  enor- 
mous saviog  which 
might  be  eCfeoted  by 
the  consolidation  of 
the  entire  gas  supply 
cf  the  metropolis  in 
the  hands  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  or  even  in 
those  of  a single 


Parliament  in  1810)  was  authorised  to  raise  its 
capital  to  the  sum  of  1,550,0001.  j the  City  of 
London  Gia  Company,  incorporated  in  1817  ; the 
Imperial  Gas  Company,  established  in  1821  j the 
Great  Central  Gas  Consumers’  Company,  the 
Equitable  Gas  Light  Company,  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  are  now 
fused  into  one  oonoern ; which  had  an  authorised 
amount  of  share  capital,  on  31at  of  December, 
1876,  of  8,268,000J.  It  had  actually  expended 
the  sum  of  7,583,286Z.  Its  borrowing  powers 
were  for  2,561,5001.,  of  which  1,436,5001.  had 
been  borrowed,  included  iu  the  above  expend!, 
tare.  The  gross  revenue  of  this  great  oom- 
pany,  for  1876,  was  2,387,9261. 5 out  of  which 
the  expenditure  amounted  to  1, 570, 772Z.,  leaving 
a neb  income  of  817,15  U.,  which  is  equal 
to  a mean  earning  of  npwards  of  10  7 per  cent, 
on  the  actual  outlay.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  cost  of  management  amounted  for  the  year 
to  53,358Z.,  or  about  2’41  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
income.  With  the  exception  of  the  district  com- 
prising  Stepney,  Poplar,  Limehouse,  Bow,  and 
the  neighbourhood,  which  is  served  by  the  Com- 
mercial Company,  as  well  as  of  the  area  extend, 
iog  from  Hammersmith  to  Lambeth,  bounded  by 
the  Falham.road  on  the  north  and  by  the  Thames 
on  the  south;  together  with  a third  small  district ! 
south  of  Gray’s-ian.lane  (which  is  supplied  by  j 
the  London  Gas  Company),  all  London  north  of  ^ 
the  river  Thames  may  bs  said  to  be  in  the 
hands,  as  to  its  illarn'iiation,  of  the  Gas  Light 


company.  While  it  is  pretty  olear  that  items  of  | and  Coke  Company. 

avoidable  expenditure  are  now  incurred  by  the  I The  authorised  capital  of  the  Commercial  Gas 
unequal  division  of  districts,  of  capital,  and  of ! Company,  on  Slsb  of  December,  1876,  was 
service,  it  is  only  right  to  say,  in  the  first  J 832,0001.,  to  which  is  added  power  to  borrow 
instance,  that  those  flattering  promises  of  great ' 300,0001.  The  total  expenditure  or  capital 


relief  which  have  been  held  ont  to  the  rate, 
payers  have  been  made  in  entire  forgetfulness 
of  the  fact  that  a certain  large  amonnt  of 
capital  has  been  expended  under  the  authority 
of  Parliament  by  the  existing  companies;  and 
that  a provision  for  the  dividend  or  return 
upon  this  capital  which  the  proprietors  are 
anthorised  to  claim  must  form  an  essential 
feature  of  any  rational  scheme  for  the  trans- 
ference of  either  the  property  cr  the  control  of 
the  property.  It  is  only  by  clearly  recognising  the 


account  to  that  date  was  566,157Z.  The  gross 
income  for  the  year  was  270,273Z. ; the  expend!, 
ture,  211,009Z.  ; the  resulting  profit,  56,2611. 
Thus,  while  the  profit  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company  is  upwards  of  28  per  cent,  of  their 
gross  income,  that  of  the  Commercial  Company 
is  less  than  21  per  cent  of  their  income,  although 
nearly  10  per  cent,  on  their  capital.  The  cost  of 
management,  in  the  last  instance,  ie  3 16  per 
oent.  of  gross  income. 

The  authorised  capital  of  the  London  Gas  Light 


limits  within  which  improvement  is  possible  j Company,  at  the  close  of  1876,  was  873,842i. 


that  there  is  any  chance  of  real  improvement 
being  carried  out.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  to 
bo  borne  in  mind  is  that  there  is  a capital  of,  in 
round  numbers,  eleven  millions  sterling,  ou  which 
an  average  return  of  a little  over  ten  per  cent,  is 
now  made  to  the  proprietors ; and  that  the 


stock  and  share  capital,  and  191,667Z.  loan 
capital,  out  of  which  812,177Z.  had  been  ex- 
pended. The  gross  revenue  for  the  year  was 
286,180Z. ; the  working  coat,  208,0421. ; the  profit, 
78,1381. ; or  a litbls  over  27  per  oent.  of  the 
income.  The  coat  of  management  was  3 84  per 


provision  of  about  1,100,0001.  per  annum  by  way  i cent  of  the  income.  The  neb  income  is  at  the 


of  interest  on  money  actually  laid  out  has  there- 
fore now  become  a portion  of  the  cost  price  to 
the  consumers  of  Loudon  gas. 

The  companies  of  which  the  returns  for  the 
year  1876  were  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  11th  of  June  last,  to  be 
printed,  are  six  in  number.  Of  these  “ the  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company  ” has  raised  its  capital 
under  the  authority  of  eleven  Acts  of  Parliament. 
In  addition  to  the  Act  of  1868,  by  which  the 
original  company  (which  obtained  its  first  Act  of 


rate  of  9 28  per  cent,  on  capital  expended. 

North  of  the  Thames,  therefore,  the  capital 
now  laid  out  by  the  gas  companies  amounts  to 
8,991,620Z.,  the  gross  income  to  2,914,3791.,  and 
the  net  income  to  951,5561.  It  will  be  remarked 
that  while  the  largest  company  earns  a profit  of 
10'76  per  oent.  on  its  capital,  its  gross  revenue 
is  only  at  the  rate  of  31*47  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  outliy.  The  smallest  company,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  receiving  a gross  income  of 
47'74  per  cent,  in  its  actual  outlay  of  capital, 


only  earns  a net  income  of  9 28  per  oent.  There 
is  probably  more  to  be  said  on  this  head  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  returns  ; but  the  general  ad- 
vantage is  clearly  in  favour  of  the  largest  com- 
pany ; which  saves  1 or  li  per  oent,  per  annum 
of  its  gross  revenue  by  reduced  cost  of 
management. 

South  of  the  Thames  the  most  important  gas 
company  is  the  Pheeuix  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company.  The  district  supplied  by  this  com- 
pany stretches  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
from  a line  drawn  from  Wandsworth  to  Tooting, 
common  as  far  as  to  London  Bridge;  with  the 
exception  of  the  block  of  building  bounded 
by  Vauxhall.road,  Kennington.road,  and  West- 
mlnster-road,  which  is  supplied  by  the  London 
Gas  Company.  It  also  includes  Lewisham, 
Blackheath,  and  Greenwich.  The  authorised 
capital  of  the  Phccuix  Gas  Company  is  1.044,OOOZ. 
stock  and  share  capital,  and  200,OOOZ.  loan 
capital.  The  amonnt  actually  expended  is 
1,030,610Z.  The  year’s  gross  inoome  is  340,640?., 
being  33’53  per  oent.  on  capital.  The  expend!- 
tare  is  249,784?.;  the  net  inoome  90,835?.,  being 
24  14  per  oent.  ofi  gross  inoome,  and  allowing  a 
return  of  9 39  per  oent.  on  gross  capital  outlay. 
Cost  of  management,  3 27  per  cent,  on  gross 
income. 

The  district  of  the  Surrey  Consumers'  Gas 
Company  lines  the  bank  of  the  Thames  from 
London  Bridge  to  Deptford,  and  extends  to  the 
sonth  of  Nnnhead  Cemetery.  The  authorised 
capital  is  250,000?.  in  shook  and  shares,  and 
60,000?.  iu  loans.  The  expenditure  on  capital 
acoonnb  to  the  end  of  1876  was  289,521?.  The 
annual  revenue  amounts  to  114,535?.,  or  32*65 
per  oent.  on  capital.  The  working  expenses  to 
84,805?., or  74'4  per  cent,  on  gross  revenue;  and 
the  net  inoome  to  29,729?.,  or  a little  over  10  per 
cent,  on  capital.  The  expenses  of  management 
are  4’36  on  gross  revenue. 

Finally  the  South  Metropolitan  Company 
serves  a district  lying  between  that  of  the 
Pheonix,  to  the  west,  and  that  of  the  Surrey  Gas 
Consumers’,  Companies,  to  the  east.  The  autho- 
rised capital  at  the  close  of  1876  was  500,000?. 
iu  shares,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  loans.  The 
total  expenditure  at  the  same  date  was  427,370?. 
The  year’s  income  was  190,430?. ; being  44*56 
percent,  on  capital  outlay;  a higher  ratio  than 
that  obtained  by  any  other  company,  except  tho 
Commercial.  The  expenditure  was  145,373?. ; 
76  per  cent,  of  the  inoome;  the  profit  45,056?., 
or  about  lOi  per  oent.  on  capital.  The  cost  of 
management  was  a little  over  3 per  cent,  on 
gross  revenue.  In  all  these  respects  the  South 
Metropolitan  Company  very  favourably  bears 
comparison  with  its  neighbours. 

Thus  far  we  have  looked  at  the  comparative 
result  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  several 
companies.  We  have,  however,  to  look  at  the 
no  less  important  questions  of  the  quality  of  the 
gas  which  they  supply,  and  the  chargee  made  to 
the  consumer.  The  question  of  the  excellence, 
no  less  than  those  of  the  cost  and  the  profit  of 
the  supply  of  Loudon  with  gas,  is  of  no  small 
importance  to  all  residents  in  the  metropolis.  We 
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have  seen  that  more  than  eleven  millions  sterling 
are  now  aotnally  invested  in  the  property  and 
works  of  the  nine  oompanieB  between  which,  with 
an  odd  irregnlarity  of  plan,  the  supply  of  the 
metropolis  is  divided.  In  the  time  of  Qneen 
Elizabeth,  when  the  threatened  approach  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  stimulated  the  Government  to 
a watchfnl  activity,  an  order  in  Council  was 
passed  which  enjoined  every  London  house- 
holder to  suspend  a lamp  at  his  door  before  sun- 
down, on  penalty  of  being  made  to  take  its 
place;  that  is  to  say,  under  penalty  of  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  The  mate- 
rial now  consumed  for  the  annual  illumination  of 
the  streets  and  houses  of  the  metropolis  is  rather 
more  than  a million  and  a half  of  tons  of  coal, 
of  which  about  -i  per  cent,  is  of  that  rich 
bituminous  nature  which  flames  like  a torch 
when  ignited,  and  thus  owns  the  name  of  Cannel, 
or  candle  coal. 

After  various  efforts  bad  been  made  to  secure 
the  important  requisite  of  the  lighting  of  the 
metropolis,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in 
the  year  1736,  onthorieing  the  Corporation  to 
erect  lamps,  which  were  to  be  kept  lighted  from 
sunset  to  sanriee.  A special  rate  was  levied  for 
these  purposes ; a rental  of  lOL  per  year  being 
charged  with  a light-due  of  Vs.,  and  the  rate 
mounting  upwards  by  a sorb  of  sliding-scale, 
until  20e.  were  paid  for  houses  rented  at  over 
501,  per  year.  The  bowl-shaped  lamp,  wiihits 
included  tin  cil-vesael  and  cotton  wick,  which 
gave  the  best  light  known  in  any  oopital  of 
Europe  before  the  inti-oduotion  of  gas,  held  its 
own  against  that  iunovatiou,  within  the  memory 
of  many  of  onr  readers,  in  the  stately  oonserva- 
tive  precincts  of  Grosvenor-equare.  Bat  oil 
illumination  did  not  come  triumphantly  out  of 
the  struggle,  notwithstanding  the  long  prestige 
in  its  favour. 

In  1810  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to 
anthorise  “the  manufactuie  and  distribution  of 
inflammable  air,”  and  the  “ Gaslight  and  Coke 
Company,”  afterwards  known  as  theCbartered  Gas 
Company,  the  aotnal  condition  of  which  we  have 
already  described,  was  incorporated  by  charter 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  capital 
was  200,O00Z.,  and  the  operations  of  the  company 
were  limited  to  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster,  and  the  borongh  of  Southwark.  A 
critical  tost  of  the  value  of  the  new  method  of 
ill(£mioatioD,  which,  of  course,  excited  a very 
lively  hostility  on  i'.s  first  introduction,  was  sup- 
plied by  the  lighting  of  Guildhall  for  the  enter, 
tainment  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  allied 
Bovereignp,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Czar  of 
Bussia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  their  visit  to 
this  country  in  1815.  When  ail  the  arrange- 
ments were  o-ompleted,  the  contractor  took  the 
wise  precaution  of  proceeding  to  test  the  effect 
cf  his  chandelier  by  lighting  up  the  Hall  on  the 
day  before  the  banquet.  To  his  horror  not  a 
single  beak  would  take  fire  ! Guildhall  refused 
to  be  illuminated.  A careful  search  was  imme- 
diately made,  and  the  main  pipe  was  discovered 
to  have  been  cut  in  two,  and  the  end  turned  up, 
80  that  the  full  supply  of  gas  escaped  into  the 
atmosphere.  There  was  not  too  much  time  Itft 
to  set  all  to  rights,  and  to  obviate  the  means 
which  one  of  the  anti. gas  party  had  taken  to 
verify  the  prediction  that  the  scheme  would 
never  answer.  When  the  evening  arrived,  the 
gas  was  lighted  at  a low  pressure  throughout 
the  Hall,  and  the  engineer  mingled  with  the 
crowd  to  listen  to  their  comments.  They  took 
the  tone  of  low  general  grumble, — one  person 
finding  the  new  light  not  much  brighter  than  the 
old  I another  maintaining  that  it  was  not  even 
80  good.  A very  general  impression  prevailed 
that  no  great  improvement  had  been  made,  Bnt 
when  the  trumpets  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
Eoyal  and  Imperial  guests,  and  the  foil  pressure 
of  gas  was  at  once  turned  on  at  the  main,  the 
sudden  ejacnlation  that  buret  from  the  crowd,  as 
a sort  of  echo  to  the  burst  of  splendour  that  at 
onoe  dazzled,  surprised,  and  charmed  them,  was 
an  unmistakable  testimony  to  the  success  of  the 
new  plan. 

The  average  quantity  of  gas  produced  from  a 
ton  of  ooal  may  be  taken  as  a unit  of  com- 
parison as  to  the  efficiency  of  different  gasworks. 
In  London,  where  there  is  an  aggregate  annual 
supply  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  millions  of 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  annum,  the  average  pro- 
duction of  gas  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Field  at 
9,892  ft.  per  ton.  In  the  year  1876  the  yield 
obtained  by  the  different  London  gasworks 
varied  from  9,591  ft.  per  ton,  which  was  the 
ratio  of  the  Commercial  Gas  Company,  to 
10,158  ft.  per  ton,  reached  by  the  Gaslight  and 
Coke  Company.  The  Surrey  Consumers’  Com. 


pauy  was  the  next  economical,  in  that  respect, 
obtaining  10,099  ft.  per  ton.  The  prices  paid  for 
coals,  however,  by  the  different  companies,  varied 
by  more  than  2b.  per  ton,  the  South  Metropolitan 
having  paid  only  16  02  shillings,  while  the  Com- 
mercial paid  18  33  shillings  per  ton.  Bat 
we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  figures 
which  give  the  ultimate  cost  of  even  the  raw 
material  of  gas.  The  rental  derived  from  the 
sale  of  gas  forma  only  about  three.fourtha 
of  the  gross  income  of  the  companies.  Nearly 
cne-fonrth  of  their  revenue  is  derived  from  the 
sale  of  coke  and  breeze,  tar,  and  ammonia,  for 
which  residual  prodnets  the  receipts,  in  the  year 
1875,  were  respectively  492,9271.,  162,1511.,  and 
111,951Z.,  making  767.0291.  in  all.  The  gas 
rental  for  that  year  was  2,606,8181.  Bub  it  is  a 
more  accurate  way  of  arriving  at  the  comparative 
economy  of  the  actual  manufacture  of  gas  (which 
is,  of  course,  a very  different  matter  from  the 
general  outcome  of  the  operations  of  a company) 
to  deduct  the  price  received  for  the  sale  of 
residual  product  from  that  paid  for  ooal,  and 
thus  to  obtain  a cost  price  for  the  material  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture,  apart  from  other 
elements  of  outlay.  When  we  see  what  is  the 
different  ratio  of  the  gross  inoomo  received  as 
referred  to  capital,  and,  again,  what  are  the 
variations  in  the  percentages  of  working  cost,  in 
the  instauces  which  wo  have  already  cited,  it  is 
clear  that  we  must  nob  be  contented  with  any. 
thing  less  than  a searching  analysis,  if  we  have 
to  look  for  the  sources  of  future  economy  in  the 
supply  of  the  metropolis.  A company,  of  whioh 
the  revenue  is  very  high  in  proportion  to  its 
capital,  has  not  the  same  incentive  to  economy 
as  a company  in  which  the  gross  revenue 
is  comparatively  low.  If  ten  per  cent, 
can  be  easily  earned,  there  is  great  inducement 
to  treat  all  the  expenditure  of  the  company  in  a 
spirit  of  munificence  which  would  make  a very 
considerable  difference  in  the  cost  borne  by  rate- 
payers if  it  became  the  general  rule.  Again,  the 
loss  of  gas  by  leakage  is  a very  serious  item  in 
the  expenses  of  the  gas  companies.  In  1875 
this  loss  amounted  to  7 32  per  cent,  of  the  tolal 
quantity  of  gas  manufactured,  bnt  it  varied 
from  4 3 to  9 per  cent.  It  is  probable  that 
the  age  of  the  mains  and  other  portions  cf 
the  works  of  the  companies  may  have  much  to 
do  with  the  rate  of  leakage.  It  is  very  remark- 
able that  in  every  instance  the  loss  by  leakage, 
or  by  gas  “notacoounted  for,”  iaoonsiderably  more 
in  the  case  of  the  rich  gas  derived  from  Cannel 
ooal  than  in  that  of  ordinary  gas.  Again,  it  is 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Richards,  in  an  exhaustive 
book,  published  recently,  whioh  mast  certainly 
be  regarded  as  the  text- book  for  the  gas  engineer, 
that  the  rapidity  of  the  sale  of  coke  has  very 
much  to  do  with  the  snui  derived  from  this 
prodnot.  When  stacked,  coke  at  once  begins  to 
crumble  nnder  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  weight  of  a stack  of  coke  is  thus  subject 
to  a continual  and  serious  decrease.  Mr. 
Richards  gives  it  as  the  result  of  his  experience 
that  it  is  more  profitable  to  use  ooke  as  soon  as 
it  comes  from  the  retort,  at  12j.  a chaldron,  than 
to  stack  it  for  six  months,  and  then  sell  it  at  16s. 
a chaldron.  That  gives  an  allowance  for  disinte- 
gration and  loss  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent,  per 
annum.  We  are  unable,  at  the  moment,  to  con- 
trast or  verify  the  estimate,  bat  we  call  attention 
to  the  extreme  importance  of  a detail  which 
could  only  assume  its  actual  value  in  the  eyes  of 
a person  of  practical  experienoo.  Thus  we  find 
that  in  anxious  supervision  of  salaries  and  general 
expenses,  in  cost  of  direction  and  management, 
in  loss  by  leakage  and  waste,  and  in  loss  by  tardi. 
ness  of  sale  of  residual  products,  there  are  to  be 
found  so  many  sources  of  loss,  each  of  whioh 
requires  the  Argua-eye  of  a truly  able  manager. 

It  is  possible  that  there  is  a natural  compensa- 
tion in  the  various  kinds  of  economy  effected 
by  the  different  companies,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  practicable  to  combine  them  in  any  high 
system  of  management.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  regard  the  very  different  rates  at  which 
different  companies  carry  out  their  business,  we 
may  certainly  obtain  some  useful  guidance,  both 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  economy  is  to  be 
sought  and  the  degree  to  whioh  it  must  be  limited. 
Thus,  if  the  large  proportion  of  income  to  capital 
enjoyed  by  the  .Commercial  Gas  Company  could 
bo  oombined  with  the  economy  of  working  ex- 
penses in  proportion  to  income  obtained  by  the 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  we  should  attain, 
as  far  as  experience  teaches  us,  the  best  con- 
oeivable  results  for  the  metropolis.  Under 
these  oonditiouB  we  should  obtaiu  on  a conceu. 
trated  capital  of  say  twelve  millions  sterling,  a 
gas  rental  and  sale  of  residual  products  amount- 


ing to  5,730,0001.  per  annum,  with  a working  ej 
penditure  of  2,485,2001.  per  annum.  Allowin 
1,200,0001.  for  interest,  at  the  rate  of  10  pe 
cent.,  two  millions  aterling  per  annum  wool 
thus  be  applicable  in  reduction  of  gos-ratei 
whioh  would  allow  of  a reduction  in  the  price  c 
gas  from  3a.  9d.  to  23.  6d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet 
We  must  not  be  understood  as  affirming  tha 
such  a reduction  is  possible.  But,  on  the  othe 
hand,  some  reason  ought  to  be  forthcoming  fo 
the  proportion  between  capital  and  inoomt 
which  varies  from  47‘74  to  31‘47  per  cent.,  ac 
cording  to  the  returns  of  the  two  companies  w 
have  cited. 

Another  very  instructive  mode  of  comparison  i 
that  to  whioh  we  before  referred  as  to  the  ne 
cost  of  coal  per  1,000  ft.  of  gas.  Thus  the  Gai 
Light  and  Coke  Company,  who  pay  18-3  shilling 
per  ton  for  coal,  receive  10'89  shillings  of  tha 
outlay  back  again  for  sale  of  residual  produoU 
This  leaves  the  net  price  to  the  company  of  > 
ton  of  coal  at  7'41  shillings.  As  a ton  of  ooa 
makes  10,158  cubic  feet  of  gas  in  these  worksji 
the  price  to  the  company  comes  to  8'75  penoij 
per  thousand  feet  for  the  raw  material.  This  i. 
almost  exactly  the  net  price  whioh  is  paid  b' 
the  Metropolitan  Company,  who  pay  only  16  01 
shilliaga  per  ton  for  coal,  but  receive  only  87‘ 
shillings  for  residual  products,  and  produc< 
9 994  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton  of  coal.  Thii 
oomparisou  is  highly  satisfactory.  It  seems  t< 
show  that  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  thi 
ooal  is  such  as  to  compeusate  the  difference  ii 
price ; the  higher-priced  ooal  producing  exactly 
ita  extra  cost  in  the  extra  value  of  its  oomponeni 
parts  when  distilled.  But  we  find  that  th< 
“London  Gas  Company”  paid,  in  1876,  at  th< 
rate  of  16'2  shillings  per  ton  for  ooal,  anc 
received  for  residual  products  as  much  as  ll'S 
Bbillings ; thus  reducing  (if  we  suppose  thi 
sales  to  apply  to  the  product  of  the  year  alone) 
the  net  price  per  ton  of  the  coal  they  consumec 
to  the  low  figure  of  five  shillings.  Their  yielc 
of  gas,  indeed,  is  the  lowest  obtained  by  anj 
company  except  one,  being  only  9 874  onbio  fee' 
per  too  ; but  the  cost  for  the  material  per  1,00( 
ouhic  feet  ofgas  still  only  amounts  to  6 07  pence 
being  19  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  case  of  th( 
two  other  companies  previously  cited. 

We  desire  to  guard  ourselves,  as  well  as  ou) 
readers,  from  hasty  goneralisatione.  We  have 
only  at  hand  the  acoounta  for  1876  j and  it  if 
possible  that  there  are  some  exceptional  circum' 
stances  in  the  mode  in  which  the  statement  foi 
that  year  has  been  made  up,  which  may  account 
for  a difference  that  is  otherwise  very  striking, 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  purchased  cost  of  the  coal  for  the  London 
Gas  Company  is  not  quite  so  low  as  that  foe 
the  South  Metropolitan,  and  is  not  more  tban 
7d.  or  8d.  per  ton  less  than  the  price  paid  by 
the  Ptceoix  and  by  the  Surrey  Consumera’ 
Gas  Companies.  The  great  difference  is  in  thel 
receipts  from  sales  of  residual  products,  wbioli 
amount  to  a shilling  per  bon  of  ooal  more  than  is 
received  by  either  of  the  two  last-named  com- 
panies, and  to  3d.  per  ton  more  than  the  receipt 
of  the  “ Gaslight  and  Coke  Company.”  It  is  pos.i 
siblo  that  the  saving  effected  by  rapid  sales  may 
account  for  the  difference.  It  is,  at  all  events, 
one  that  deserves  the  very  pointed  attention 
of  all  interested  in  cheap  gas;  and,  we  may  add, 
especially  that  of  the  engineers  of  the  different 
companies.  The  ratio  of  the  gross  income  of  the 
London  Company  to  its  capital  is  about  the 
average,  being  a little  nnder  31  per  cent.  The 
working  costs  form  a larger  proportion  of  the 
gross  revenue  than  the  average  j notwithstanding 
this  great  economy  in  the  cost  of  raw  material. 
This  again  looks  as  if  there  were  a compensating ; 
principle  at  work  and  as  if  the  companies 
which  possess  or  effect  a great  advantage  in  one  i 
respect  were  careless  in  other  items.  At  all 
events,  the  subject  deserves  mature oonsideration. 
The  Parliamentary  returns  give  ua  a statistical 
basis.  Taking  our  stand  on  this,  we  can  indicate 
the  directions  in  whioh  economy  is  effected  ; in 
capital  outlay,  by  one  company  j in  raw  material, 
by  another;  in  management,  by  a third.  When 
all  these  various  savings  are  brought  into  one 
foous,  we  think  we  are  justified  in  the  opinion 
that  3s.  9d.  per  thousand  is  not  the  lowest  prioe  at  ! 
whioh  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  should 
expect  to  be  supplied  with  gas ; doe  faith  being 
kept  with  all  existiog  legitimate  interests. 


New  Brewery  Baildings,  Weymouth. — 
New  Brewery  Buildings  for  Mr.  John  Groves,  in  : 
Hope-square,  Weymouth,  are  being  erected  from  j 
plans  by  Mr.  Crickmay,  architect,  of  that  town,  j 


Ana.  11,  1877.] 
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ME.  GLiDSTOSE  ON  TOWN  AND 
OOUNTEY. 

Considering  the  mnititude  and  variety  of 
oocasiona  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  ia  obliged  to 
make,  or  ia  cajoled  into  making,  speeches  long 
or  short,  it  ij  really  wonderful  how  seldom  he 
misses  saying  something  eSeotive  and  to  the 
point  in  relation  to  the  speoial  oocasion,  and 
extracting  a general  application  out  of  a 
partionlar  incident.  His  habitual  readiness  in 
this  respect  did  not  fail  him  at  Hawarden  on 
Saturday  last,  when  he  had  the  privilege  or 
penance  of  addressing  a crowd  of  admirers 
Qndor  circumstances,  to  say  the  least,  thoroughly 
novel.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recall  the  particulars 
a scene  the  account  of  which  has  been  read 
with  wonder  and  amusement  all  over  the  country, 
ind  which,  if  we  could  divest  ourselves  of  the 
notion  that  there  was  any  acting  on  either 
lide,  would  certainly  appear  piquant  and 
jharaoteristic  enough  j and  even  if  we  cannot 
ivoid  a smile  at  the  notion  of  an  eminent 
itatesman  felling  a tree  to  the  accompaniment 
alternate  psalmody  and  cheering  from  a mob 
if  not  very  discreet  admirers,  we  can  voiy 
well  understand  that  there  may  have  been,  as 
iye-witnesses  aver,  matter  for  a picture  at  the 
moment  when  the  right  honourable  woodman, 
iparing  the  tree  for  a time,  leaned  on  his  axe  and 
iddressed  those  who  had  been  scrambling  for  his 
jhips.  And  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
jentimental  absurdity  of  the  scone  as  a whole, 
ihe  chief  actor  in  it  became  exceedingly  practical 
when  he  addressed  himself  to  speech : practical, 
it  all  events,  in  the  tenonr  of  his  remarks,  if 
lot  always  in  bis  method  of  expression. 

The  idea  uppermost  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  mind 
leems  to  have  been,  after  expressing  his  pleasure 
it  seeing  bis  visitors  from  Bolton  enjoying  the 
park  scenery,  why,  after  all,  should  they  be 
)bliged  to  come  to  llawarden  Park,  or  to  any  other 
Dark,  to  enjoy  fresh  air  and  the  sight  of  trees  ? 
tVhy  should  not  manufacturing  towns  be,  at  all 
Dvents,  a much  less  deplorable  contrast  to  the 
jountry  than  they  invariably  are  at  present  ? 
We  may  say,  in  regard  to  this  class  of  towns,  in. 
variably.  There  is  such  a thing  as  a pretty 
town, — a picturesque  town, — even  iu  England  ; 
and  some  parts  of  the  streets  of  London,  though 
they  will  hardly  bear  examination  in  detail  for 
arohifcectirral  beauty,  are  highly  picturesque  in 
their  general  character  and  outline,  taken  en 
masse;  much  more  so  than  is  commonly  recog- 
nised j and  as  to  our  cathedral  towns,  many  of 
them  require  no  guide  to  poiut  out  their  pic- 
turesque oharaoter.  But  every  one  who  has 
“ been  North  ” knows  painfully  what  a regular 
manufacturing  town  is  like,  and  for  the  most 
part  one  description  does  pretty  well  for  all. 
Stalks  of  chimneys  emitting  smoke  or  variously 
odoriferous  vapours  ; masses  of  brick  building, 
with  square  windows  filled  with  glass,  of  which 
half  the  panes  are  broken  (whether  it  be  in  mere 
wantonness  or  in  the  healthful  desire  for  imme- 
diate  ventilation)  ; a stream,  if  there  be  one  run- 
ning  through  the  town,  with  waters  sluggish  and 
prismatic  with  various  chemical  refuse, — a 
gilded  paddle,  that  beasts  would  cough  at,”  as 
Shakspeare  phrases  it ; barren  ground,  slag- 
heaps,  indescribable  and  various  refuse, — the 
general  face  of  things  hideous.  The  causes  of 
this  peculiarly  forbidding  aspect  of  manufac- 
turing towns  are  to  be  found,  of  course,  partly 
in  the  fact  that  the  buildings  erected  for  manu- 
factures are  almost  unavoidably  built  with  the 
sole  object  of  getting  quick  returns, — making 
the  lea^t  possible  outlay  iu  proporuon  to  the 
expected  profits ; partly  that  almost  every  kind 
of  transmutation  of  raw  material  into  an  arti. 
ficial  product  is  accompanied  by  the  employ- 
ment of  heat  and  the  generation  of  steam 
or  smoke,  and  involves  the  collection  of  a 
quantity  of  refuse  matter,  which  is  often 
left  to  lie  about  anywhere.  Ttiia  latter 
refuse  element  ia  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
serious  blots  on  the  face  of  a manufacturing 
district.  Let  any  one  think  of  the  district  about 
Wolverhampton,  for  instance,  as  it  appears  in 
merely  passing  through  it  on  the  railway,  and 
say  whether  anything  more  utterly  desolate  and 
forbidding  to  the  eye  and  mind  could  be  realised, 
even  if  it  were  set  about  as  a deliberate  object ; 
but  this  face  of  things  is  the  mere  accidental, 
and,  as  it  may  be  said,  natural  result  of  the 
employment  on  a large  scale  of  manufactures 
whose  smoke  poisons  the  vegetation,  and  whose 
refuse  matter  completes  the  operation  by  sub. 
Btituting  a kind  of  mineral  garbage  for  the 
natural  soil.  Wherever  iron  has  tcfbe  dealt  with, 
especially,  its  effects  on  a country  seem  to  be 


deadly.  The  poet  of  the  “ Falirie 'Queene  ” 
typified  the  “ House  of  Care  ” as  a kind  of  tran- 
scendental blacksmith’s  forge,  where  there  was 
never  any  rest  from  noise  and  heatj  and  the 
description  might  be  extended  as  a poetic  repre- 
sentation of  the  state  of  things  in  a large  manu- 
facturing town.  Everything  restful  and  pleasant 
to  the  eye  is  banished ; and  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  permanent  mischiefs  inflicted  by  this  state 
of  things  lies  in  the  moral  influence  which  it 
certainly  exercises,  in  the  long  run,  upon  those 
who  are  continuously  subject  to  it.  The  typical 
operative  of  the  manufacturing  town  is  a sharper 
man  than  his  agricultural  brother ; but  his  sense 
of  the  healthfulnesa  and  freshness  of  Nature  is 
often  hopelessly  blunted  or  destroyed,  and  he  ia 
driven  for  recreation  to  the  coarsest  stimulants, 
mental  and  physical. 

Mr.  Gladstone  urges  that  this  is  not  the 
natural  or  inevitable  state  of  things  in  a 
manufacturing  town.  Kepoating  in  a slightly 
different  form  the  old  and  hackneyed  doctrine 
that  “God  made  the  country  and  man  made 
the  town,”  he  observed  that  there  were  three 
disagreeable  things  in  large  towns, — noxious 
smells,  want  of  pure  water,  and  an  enormous 
abundance  of  smoke,  and  that  it  appeared  to 
him  that  “ God  Almighty  never  ordained  any 
of  those  three  things,”  or  intended  that  they 
should  subsist  wherever  people  were  gathered 
together  in  large  numbers.  That  is  a rather 
curious  way  of  putting  it,  if  wo  may  bo  pardoned 
for  saying  so.  If  it  merely  means  that  Nature 
does  not,  when  left  to  herself,  prodnce  smoke, 
foul  water,  and  noxious  smells  unless  under  some 
very  exceptionaloircumslanoes,  we  hardly  require 
to  be  reminded  of  that  fact.  But  it  certainly  is 
the  moat  inevitable  and  “ordained”  result  of 
natural  laws  th  it  if  we  burn  anytl  i ig  we  have 
smoke,  that  if  we  artificially  change  the  chemical 
combination  of  things  we  are  likely  to  get  into 
bad  odours.  In  a general  way,  it  is  not  more 
true  that  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire,  than 
that  there  is  no  fire  without  smoke.  The  whole 
process  of  manufacture  consisting  in  artificially 
changing  the  natural  conditions  and  combina- 
tions of  things,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  un- 
healthy  results  without  taking  artificial  moans 
to  nullify  them.  Apart  from  this,  it  is  most 
distinctly  in  the  nature  of  things  that  manufac- 
turing towns  should  be  unhealthy ; and  against 
this  nature  of  things  we  have  to  contend. 

We  only  difl’er,  however,  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
way  of  putting  the  question  in  the  first  instance, 
which  partakes  of  the  sentimental  rather  than 
the  philosophical.  His  further  remarks  are  very 
pi-actical,  though  he  drops  the  link  in  the  reason, 
ing  by  which  they  should  be  connected  with  his 
opening.  The  way  of  putting  it  should  logically 
be  this : we  cannot  carry  on  manufacture 
without  disturbing  the  healtlful  conditions  of 
nature  j we  are  morally  bound,  for  the  best 
interests  of  ourselves  and  others,  to  restore  the 
balance,  to  take  artificial  moans  to  counteract 
this  disturbance  of  nature,  and  fulfil  the  laws  of 
health  : how  can  wo  do  this  most  economically, 
comparatively  speaking  ? Or  can  we  even  do  it 
with  positive  economy  and  positive  gain,  over 
and  above  the  initial  gain  from  the  main  branch 
of  the  manufacture  ? If  we  car,  so  much  the 
better;  bub  if  not,  we  are  equally  morally  bound 
to  carry  out  the  work,  to  artificially  counteract 
the  unsanitary  conditions  we  have  artificially 
created.  This  latter  point,  thoogh  we  have  no 
doubt  Mr.  Gladstone  will  entirely  concur  with  us 
in  regard  to  it,  was  a little  dropped  in  his 
extempore  remarks.  What  he  did  bring  forward 
was  a very  pointed  instance  of  the  pecuniary 
advantage  which  may  result  from  proper  sani- 
tary measures  in  regard  to  the  results  of 
manufacture,  iu  the  shape  of  the  experience 
of  a large  paper-manufacturer,  who  had  been 
rightly  compelled  by  legislation  to  desist 
from  running  the  refuse  from  his  factory 
into  a neighbouring  stream  j and  being  thereby 
pub  upon  considering  what  to  do  with  it, 
found,  on  having  it  chemically  examined,  that 
it  could  be  so  turned  to  account  that  an  addi- 
lional  profit  of  3,0001.  a year  could  be  made  of 
it.  This  is  a good  exemplification  of  the  maxim 
that  “ dirt  is  only  matter  in  the  wrong  place  ” ; 
and  perhaps  not  a few  instances  might  be  found 
in  which  a similar  course  of  legislation  and 
investigation  would  lead  to  similar  results,  to  an 
''xbont  that  would  never  be  surmised  without 
experiment.  Bab  it  must  not  bo  expected  that 
iu  all  oases  of  a similar  kind  so  happy  an  eoo. 
nomio  result  would  ‘be  obtained.  Great,  we 
might  say  golden,  hopes  were  held  out  to  us 
from  sewage,  and  wo  cannot  conclude  that  its 
possibilities  have  been  solved  exhaustively  as 


yet ; but  BO  far  the  economic  results  "are,  at  all 
events,  very  doubtful.  “There  are  always,”  says 
Mr.  Gladstone,  “ people  who  think  their  interests 
iire  ooncerned  in  maintaining  the  existing  state 
of  things”;  and  he  infers  that  they  will  find 
themselves  mistaken,  and  that,  after  the  example 
of  hie  paper-mill  anecdote,  they  will  always  find 
it  to  their  account  in  taking  steps  to  prevent  the 
pollution  of  a neighbourhood  by  their  manufac- 
tures. So  we  believe  they  will,  but  not  always 
in  the  pocket : it  would  be  fallacious  to  urge 
this.  We  must  take  higher  ground  : the  ground 
of  duty  to  one  another,  of  the  general 
health  and  well-being  of  the  community ; 
which,  in  fact,  does  ultimately  and  indirectly,  if 
not  directly,  afi'eot  the  well-being  of  every 
member  of  it.  If  this  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturing  capitalists,  of  doing  what  is  in 
their  power  to  counteract  the  unbeautiful  and 
unsanitary  effects  of  the  processes  by  which 
they  have  their  wealth,  were  universally  recog- 
nised and  insisted  upon  by  the  moral  pressure  of 
public  opinion,  so  that  it  should  be  considered 
disgraceful  to  a capitalist  to  destroy  the  beauty 
and  healthfulnesa  of  a town  and  make  no  effort 
at  compensation  and  counteraction  of  the  evil, 
the  subject  would  eventually  come  under  the 
head  of  economics,  as  one  of  the  necessary 
expenses  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  the 
capital  laid  out.  There  are  already  noble 
examples  of  the  adoption  of  this  creed  by  great 
manufacturing  capitalists ; bub  they  are  few  and 
far  between,  and  it  will  be  long  before  we  get 
it  adopted  as  a universal  article  of  faith.  That, 
however,  is  what  we  have  to  work  for,  and  to 
be  instant  iu  season  and  out  of  season  about; 
not  merely  to  tell  people  that  they  may  make 
more  money  by  using  up  their  refuse,  fur 
example,  instead  of  throwing  it  on  the  neigh- 
bourhood, because  that  may  turn  out  nob  to  bo 
the  fact  5 but  to  insist  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
consider  the  effect  of  their  proceedings  on  the 
sanitary  condition  and  aspect  of  things,  and  do 
their  beat  to  minimise  the  noxious  part  of  the 
result,  whether  it  “pays”  them  (in  cash)  to  do 
BO  or  not.  In  certain  cases  this  is  of  course 
provided  for  by  legislation ; but  there  ai'e  evils 
and  iniquities  which  are  great  and  real,  and 
which  it  is  yet  very  difficult  for  the  law  to 
touch. 

As  Mr.  Gladstone  put  it  in  concluding  bis 
remarks, — “ Most  of  us  can  do  something  to 
prevent  the  pleasant  things  which  have  been 
voucheafed  to  us  from  being  deformed  and  de- 
faced by  the  hand  of  man  in  the  future.”  That 
“ something,”  if  diligently  done  by  each  one 
who  feels  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  doing 
if,  would  amount  to  a very  considerable  force  of 
public  effort  and  public  opinion;  though  there 
would  Blili,  probably,  be  a numerical  majority  on 
the  adverse  side.  For  we  have  to  contend  not 
only  with  those  who,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says, 
think  their  interests  are  involved  in  maintaining 
the  existing  state  of  thinga,  but  with  those  who 
would  maintain  them  simply  because  they  exist. 
This  latter  class  of  “obstructives”  present  a 
formidable  obstacle  often  to  town  improvements. 
As  a mild  example,  it  has  not  nnfrequently  been 
proposed  that  the  wide  roadway  of  PoitUud- 
place  offered  a fine  opportunity  for  a boulevard, 
a row  of  trees  down  the  centre.  Mentioning 
this  to  a householder  in  the  street  the  other  day, 
wo  learned  that,  whenever  brought  forward,  the 
idea  had  been  opposed  by  some  of  the  oldest 
residents  and  owners  of  houses,  on  the  simple 
ground, — “ We  have  never  had  trees  there ; why 
should  we  have  them  now  ? ” The  story  is 
typical  of  a great  deal  which  stands  in  the  way 
of  London  improvements,  and,  we  presume,  of 
improvements  in  other  towns.  We  can  only 
contend  against  this  by  continually  urging  the 
subject ; it  requires,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  that 
“people  should  think  about  it  a great  deal,” 
and  each  do,  what  he  can ; and  we  thank  him 
cordially  for  a word  in  season,  thou^  delivered 
amid  somewhat  singular  accompanunents. 


The  New  Bducational  Baildinga,  Notting- 
ham.— The  first  sod  of  the  site  of  the  New 
Educational  Buildings  in  Horse  Fair-close  was 
turned  on  the  25th  ult.  by  Mr.  Councillor 
Goldschmidt,  Chairman  of  the  Free  Publio 
Libraries  and  MuaeumsCommittee ; and  amongst 
those  present  were  Mr.  Eichard  Enfield,  repre- 
senting the  anonymous  donor  of  10,0001. ; the 
town  clerk,  the  borough  engineer,  the  contractor 
and  clerk  of  the  works.  Messrs.  Pish  & Son 
are  the  contractors  for  the  first  portions  of  the 
buildings,  and  Mr.  John  Loverseed,  of  the  Park, 
; -S  sub-contractor  for  the  excavations. 
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CURRENT  CONVERSATION. 

Peerage  pbopebtt  io  the  metropolis  was,  cot 
many  years  ago,  the  sobject  of  an  article  in  the 
Builder.  We  discovered  that  nine  peers  owned 
irore  land  west  and  north-west  of  Temple  Bar 
than  any  ninety  commoners  ; and  had  it  nob  been 
for  the  tempting  alliteration  of  nine  and  ninety, 
we  are  not  sore  whether  a greater  difference 
would  not  have  been  more  correct.  However, 
the  nine  peers  who  own  that  large  part  of  the 
metropolitan  soil, — for  ever  and  ever  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  Bakes  of  Bedford,  Portland,  and 
Westminster;  of  the  Mnrqnises  of  Exeter,  Salis- 
bury, Northampton,  and  the  ilarqois  Camden ; 
of  the  Earl  Craven  and  the  Earl  of  Portmau, — 
are  immensely  interested  in  the  question  raised 
by  Lord  Salisbnry  or  his  agents,  as  to  the  privi- 
leged rights  and  pecuniary  exigencies  of  those 
few  families  who,  by  the  long  custom  of  thia 
country,  are  born  to  rule  it.  Such  a question 
allowed  to  remain  nnanswered  in  another  part  of 
Europe  has  induced  revolution,  followed  hy 
destruotion,  both  political  and  human;  but  here 
it  is  quietly  dismissed  with  a sneer  at  the  deci- 
sion of  “only”  a Lords’  Committee  and  the 
BQggestion  that  the  zeal  of  legal  advisers  or  the 
acuteness  of  auctioneering  agents  is  at  the  fouo. 
dation  of  a blunder  of  which  the  noble  perpe. 
trator  is  superbly  ignorant.  But  the  fact  is,  a 
greater  question  was  at  stake  last  ilonday 
evening  than  many  even  of  those  who  heard  the 
debate  were  probably  aware.  Only  an  Act  of 
Parliament  can  make  the  land  npon  which  the 
greater  part  of  Central  London  is  bnilt  a ^mar- 
ketable  commodity.  Only  an  Act  of  Parliament 
can  enable  the  thirty  millions  who  inhabit  the 
British  Isles  to  buy  what  for  centuries  has  been, 
and  still  is — speaking  generally — nnpnrobase- 
able.  If,  therefore,  a great  territorial  freeholder, 
with  the  ooDsent  and  connivance  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  can  defy  the  country  by  the  mouths  of 
its  representatives  to  do  what  it  does  with  im- 
punity to  the  petty  landowners,  his  neighbours, 
it  would  be,  not  exactly  impossible,  but  com. 
mercially  disadvantageous,  to  make  new  streets 
in  the  heart  of  the  capital.  The  case  of  Hudders- 
field  has  been  cited.  It  once  belonged  entirely 
to  Sir  John  Ramsden,  who  by  some  ancestral 
fluke  became  the  possessor  of  a large  town, 
crowded  wilh  houses,  instead  of  a few  fields 
shaded  here  and  there  with  hedgerows  and  elms, 
The  corporation  wanted  to  improve  the  town  it 
and  its  predecessors  bad  bnilt,  and  it  obtained 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  acquire  land  in  order  to 
pierce  new  thoroughfares.  Parliament, — and  the 
Honse  of  Lords  is  inoluded  in  the  term, — gave  it 
permission  so  to  do,  the  consequence  of  which  was 
that  the  frontages  of  the  new  streets  became  the 
property  of  several  Englishmen,  instead  of  one. 
The  original  and  exclusive  landowner,  who  would 
not  or  could  nob  improve  the  town,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  were  his,  was  replaced  in  parts 
by  several  landowners,  who  were  both  able  and 
willing  to  bring  about  their  own  and  the  general 
gtod. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbuet  did  not  figure  as 
an  obstructive.  He  was  quite  willing  to  see 
public  improvements  effected  at  the  public  cost, 
and  to  accept  from  the  metropolitan  ratepayers 
the  additional  value  which  such  improvements 
gave  to  bis  land.  All  that  he  desired  was  to  be 
paid  a large  snm  of  money  for  certain  strips,  the 
conversion  of  which  into  a new  street  would 
leave  him  frontages  of  comparatively  enormous 
value,  and  to  retain  those  same  frontages  for  his 
own  benefit  and  commercial  profit.  This  was 
not  obstruction.  It  wa^  simply  the  proceeding 
of  a shrewd  man  of  business,  who  knew  the 
valne  of  land  to  an  hereditary  landowner,  and 
the  power  which  the  peers  can  exercise  when 
they  choose  to  exert  it.  EIow  these  great  estates 
were  originally  acquired  it  is  always  politic  and 
polite  to  bush.  Property  is  property,  and,  no 
matter  how  it  was  obtained,  possession  is  nob 
only  nine  points  of  tte  law,  but  it  is  the  law 
itself.  Most  of  the  outlying  lands  of  those 
noblemen  who,  three  centories  ago,  occupied 
houses  in  the  Strand  were  ‘‘church”  lande, 
which  at  the  Reformation  became  everybody’s 
property.  How  and  at  what  price  the  ancestors 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  obtained  the  “Convent 
Garden  ” is  well  known  ; Lord  Salisbury’s  land 
in  St.  Martin’s. lane  was  no  doubt  the  property 
of  what  was  once  “ the  church,”  and  it  is  not 
nnlikely  that  the  fields  on  which  St.  Martin’s  is 
now  situated  fell,  like  “ Long-acre,”  to  the  arm 
of  the  strongest  at  a trifling  cost. 

The  loyal  heart  of  Mr.  Fronde  most  have 
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'ed  within  the  last  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
The  historian  of  the  imaginative  Irish  not  only 
travelled  beyond  the  Tweed  to  tell  hard-beaded 
Sootohmen  how  lucky  we  Eoglish  are  to  possess 
landlords  who  do  not  make  a commercial  specu- 
lation of  their  land,  but  be  even  printed  his 
discourse.  His  felicitations  were  certainly  balm 
to  many  who  think  that  a system  which  gives 
four-fifths  of  the  English  soil  to  less  than  10,000 
persons  is  prejudicial  to  the  legitimate  iot-erests 
of  the  greater  number  of  Englishmen.  It  is 
certainly  a hard  and  pwor  return  for  his  generous 
assurance  that  the  very  first  attempt,  since  the 
publication  of  his  speech  and  paper,  to  create 
a long . called  - for  metropolitan  improvement, 
should  have  been  signalised  by  an  act  subversive 
of  his  chief  argument. 

The  Peers  are  not  eiogular  as  a source 
of  extraordinary  expense  to  the  metropolitan 
ratapayers.  The  outlay  required  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  Parliament  before  the  simplest 
improvements  can  be  begun  is,  it  cannot  be 
disputed,  very  large.  Counsel  will  not  examine, 
solicitors  will  not  negotiate,  architects  and  sur- 
veyors will  not  express  opinions  or  give  advice, 
without  being  adequately  paid  for  their  expe- 
rience and  time;  but  when  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  at  the  instigation  of  a peer  who 
has  suffered  no  worse  expropriatiou  than  his  un- 
complaining  neighbours,  inserts  a clause  which 
renders  it  necessary  for  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
in  the  interests  of  its  oonstituents,  to  withdraw 
a Bill,  the  expenses  are  multiplied  and  the 
burden  upon  the  ratepayers  who  have  to 
pay  for  the  Lords’  opposition,  is  rendered 
sensibly  heavier.  The  outlay  required,  ao- 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  another  amend- 
ment also  made  by  the  Lords,  to  house 
the  expropriated  poor  — and  which  must  fall 
principally  upon  the  middle  classes  — will  be 
also  a burden ; for,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Act  under  which  these  new  streets  are  to 
be  made,  certain  portions  of  the  new  frontages 
are  to  be  let  at  a reduced  price  expressly  for 
the  erection  of  artisans'  dwellings.  Thus  bad 
there  existed  half  a dozen  blind  alleys  and 
miserable  slums  instead  of  a nobleman’s  man- 
sion  upon  the  site  of  Northumberland  House, 
the  metropolitan  ratepayers  would  have  been 
compelled  to  let  a part  of  that  land,  say,  at 
one  shilling  instead  often  shillings  the  superficial 
foot  for  eighty  years;  and  instead  of  hotels, 
public  offices,  and  fine  houses  of  stone,  granite, 
and  marble,  the  Londoner  would  have  oontinued 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  accustomed  brick  and 
compo, — the  windows  patched  here  and  there 
with  pieces  of  cloth  aud  paper, — and  cf  a motley 
combination  of  lodging-houses  shared  by  an 
infinity  of  tenants  who  each  sublets  a part  of 
bis  own  lodgings.  That  this  will  happen  iu  the 
new  street  from  Charing-crosa  to  Tottenham- 
court-road  is  certainly  nob  unlikely;  and  rate, 
payers  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  assisting 
artisans  and  labourers  not  only  to  enjoy  town, 
but  also  to  live  in  a brand. new  thoroughfare 
in  the  midst  of  a population  who,  because  they 
are  not  artisans  or  labourers,  have  to  pay  ten 
times  as  much  for  the  houses,  or  parts  of  houses, 
in  which  they  reside,  as  their  luckier  and  more 
muscular  neighbours.  Houses  for  the  working- 
classes  must,  of  course,  be  provided ; and  the 
cost  of  doing  this  most  be  regarded  as  part  of 
the  cost  of  rendering  the  town  salubrious,  by 
which  all  will  benefit.  That  it  should  be  done 
with  wisdom  is  all  we  ask. 

Sib  Sydney  'Waterlo'w's  evidence  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  which  sab  to 
consider  this  same  Street  Improvements  Bill  is 
not  offered  to  the  public  ; but  from  what  is  said 
the  honourable  baronet  seemed  to  go  a little  too 
far.  Of  oourse  the  piercing  of  a broad  new 
street  through  a labyrinth  of  alleys  might  mean 
improving  the  tenants  of  these  alleys  off  the  face 
of  the  soil.  The  conditions  of  modern  legislation, 
however,  compel  the  improver  to  provide  other 
dwellings  for  those  same  tenants.  This  un- 
doubtedly is  as  it  should  be;  bub  it  may  be 

thought  not  fair  to  the  community  at  large, 

and  it  will  have  a great  effect  in  reducing  the 
value  of  the  adjoining  land, — to  compel  the  rate- 
payers to  provide  accommodation  in  a new 
street  of  70  ft.  or  80  ft.  wide,  for  the  shops  of 
birdfanciers,  and  old-clothesmen,  the  rao'  and 
bottle  warehouses  and  brothels,  which  in  Soho 
must  succumb  to  the  axe  of  improvement.  It 
is  very  hard,  we  admit,  to  offer  a solulion  to  the 
question  of  improving  Central  London  and  re- 
taining  the  poor  quarters.  It  is  not  for  the 
Builder,  wliioh  for  more  than  a generation  has  I 
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exposed  the  home  miseries  of  the  poor,  and 
urged  the  necessity  of  giving  them  proper  houses, 
to  Bay  that  such  houses  ought  not  to  bo  provided, 
even  to  some  extent  at  the  public  expense. 
Bab  we  certainly  do  not  ask  to  have  such 
houses, — barracks  of  artisans’  dwellings, — inonr 
new  West-end  streets.  "Do  you  think,”  Mr. 
Cripps  is  reported  to  have  said,  " that  in  such  a 
street  as  we  design  in  the  West-end  improve, 
ment, — a great  leading  tho'onghfare,  with  im. 
portant  shops, — it  would  not  be  a block  to  have 
labourers’ dwellings  fronting  the  streets?”  "I 
do  nob  believe,”  replied  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow, 
*'  that  you  would  think  so  if  you  saw  the  dwellings 
which  are  now  ooonpied  under  the  same  oiroum- 
stances,  Ufith  flowers  tn.  the  front  «)in<ioU's  and 
decent  hlinds."  Now  this  is  aiding  one’s  clients 
too  much ; and  we  do  not  mind  saying  that  to 
have  the  artisans’  dwellings,  to  whioh  Sir  Sydney 
refers  in  the  very  centre  of  another  and  far  nobler 
" Regent-street,”  would  be  neither  wise  nor  just. 
The  poor  families  who  are  to  be  turned  out  oi 
parts  of  Soho  and  St.  Martin’s-lane  must  be 
located  in  other  parts  of  Soho  and  tho  vicinity  of 
St.  Martin’s- lane.  Ifthe  metropolitan  ratepayers 
are  to  pay  indirectly  for  re.housing  them,  they 
will  lose  less  by  baying  two  sides  of  an  old  street 
in  a poor  neighbourhood  than  by  devoting  any 
portion  of  the  frontage  of  the  new  streets,  at 
least  at  the  West  Eod,  to  the  erection  of  " model'* 
blocks  of  barracks  or  dwellings. 

The  Indictuest  against  the  Metropolitan 
Board  that  it  does  not  see  the  wisdom  of  spoiling 
commercially  a great  thoroughfare  made  with 
its  oonstituents’  money,  is  doubtless  true ; but  at 
the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Board  is  elected  by  the  metropolis  to  do  certain 
works  in  a business-like  manner.  It  is  a oommer. 
cial  not  a philanthropic  body;  and  if  the  poorer 
classes  are  to  be  properly  lodged  in  Central  London 
and  in  the  heart  of  rich  neighbourhoods,  their 
housing  must  be  done  wisely.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely  dangerons  if  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
palled  up  by  its  oonstituents  for  spending  too 
much  money  and  for  extravagance,  could  reply 
that  the  too  mooh  money  whioh  had  been  spent 
resulted  from  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  the 
Lords’  amendment. 

Paris  and  London  seem  to  be  treated,  as  re- 
gards the  homes  of  workmen  and  of  the  poor  in 
opposite  extremes.  In  the  French  capital,  espe- 
cially during  the  great  Napoleonic  expropriations, 
they  were  driven  from  the  centre  to  the  suburbs 
thousands  of  workmen  were  to  be  seen  hastening: 
night  and  morning  to  and  from  Neuilly,  Cour- 
bevoie,  Montmartre,  Belleville,  and  other  places, 
and  the  outside  seats  upon  the  omnibuses,  which 
cost  three  sous,  were  usually  monopolised  by 
Messieurs  and  others  in  artisan  attire.  In  the 
English  capital  the  poor  and  the  majority  ofi 
working  men  are  located  in  the  centre  of  town 
and  not  only  is  the  tendency  of  the  Londoner  to 
live  out  of  London  in  favour  of  maintaining  the' 
poor  within  the  centre,  but  it  seems  to  be  gene- 
rally recognised  that  the  labour  of  a long  walk 
or  drive,  whioh  is  useful  to  the  man  who  works: 
with  his  brain,  ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon 
him  whose  work  is  principally  muscular.  More- 
over, many  women  of  the  poorer  class  work  for 
shops  situated  in  the  centre,  and  time  lost  in  j 
carrying  articles  from  their  homes  to  their  em.  ( 
ployers’  shops  is  of  considerable  importance,  ] 
both  pecuniarily  and  morally,  for  often  they  have  i 
to  lock  up  their  children  while  they  run  out.  It  J 
would  be  curious  if  both  capitals  failed  in  their  at- : 
tempts  to  improve  the  homes  of  the  multitude,  be-  i 
cause  both  acted  indirect  opposition  to  the  avowed  i 
sentiments  and  commercial  iustincts  peculiar  to  1 
each.  Yet  such  a result  unhappily  achieved  in  i 
Paris  is  not  nnlikely  to  happen  here.  The  troubles  . 
of  Paris  have  partly  risen  from  a too  great  ad- 1 
herence  to  the  commercial  principles  of  jmunioipal  < 
extension  and  improvement,  and  the  exaggerated  ■ 
disregard  of  landlords’  rights.  In  London,  the 
inclination  seems  to  tend  towards  ignoring  bnsi- : 
ness  principles  in  the  matter  of  the  poorer  dwel- : 
lings,  and  towards  accepting  the  over-assertion 
of  landlords’  rights.  Let  ns  hope  that  such  over- 
asseitions  and  want  of  discretion  will  not  bring  ; 
similar  trouble  to  England  one  of  these  days. 

The  Poorer  Classes  are  defined  differently 
by  people  of  different  grades;  but  the  public 
should  learn  to  discriminate  between  the  • 
artisans  and  the  poor.  If  an  artisan,  who  i 
works  five  days  and  a half  a week  is  n bered  : 
among  the  poor, — if  the  laws  of  bnsine  are  to  i 
be  set  aside,  if  special  legislation  is  to  be  devised  : 
for  honsing  him,  then  half  the  curates,  nearly  all 
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be  literary  hacks,  many  artists,  and  a host  of 
ther  educated  men  and  women  in  London  may 
laim  to  have  an  equal  right  to  enjoy  the  philan- 
hropic  favours  of  both  Lords  and  Commons ; 
nd  though  we  doubt  whether  they  would  care 
3 inhabit  blocks  of  model  dwellings  erected 
artly  under  sufferance  of  the  metropolitan 
atepayers,  they  could  do  so  with  quite  as  good 
grace  as  any  member  of  a trade.union,  earn- 
3g  his  9d.  an  hour.  The  ratepayers  of  London 
dll  be  coutented  to  lose  a hundred  thousand 
ouncla  or  so  in  the  construction  of  a new  street, 
’ they  understand  that  the  really  poor  and  de- 
arving  unfortunates  of  an  enormous  capital  would 
hereby  get  rooms  in  which  to  dwell  decently;  but 
rhen  they  are  asked  to  spend  that  money  for  the 
enefit  of  artisans  whose  incomes  are  larger  than 
hose  of  a vast  number  of  even  better  men,  it  is 
ot  surprising  that  the  Sletropolitan  Board  should 
esitate,  in  the  interests  of  the  general  public, 
0 set  apart  the  best  sites  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
ob  surprising  that  the  Board  has  hitherto  hesitated 
0 let  any  such  sites  to  the  first  limited  liability 
ompany  which  asks  for  them  at  an  eighth  or  a 
snth  of  their  market  value.  The  middle  classes 
f London  ere  already  heavily  taxed,  both 

irectly  and  indirectly. Almost  ever  since  the 

rreat  Fire  there  has  been  a privileged  and  an 
jfinitesimally  small  part  of  the  community, — the 
indowuers, — into  whose  capacious  coffers  the 
avings  of  the  middle  classes  have  slowly  drifted. 
jBt  these  landowners  never  forget  their  positicn,  if 
bey  wish  quietly  to  retain  it ; let  them  remember 
he  responsibilities  attaching  to  it,  and  thatsmhll 
beraliry  in  good  time  may  prevent  large  losses 
ereafter.  


THE  OLD  GUIDE-BOOK  TO  llYCEN^ll 
AND  OLYMPIA. 

Who  was  Pausanias  ? — the  Fausanias  whose 
ame  has  been  brought  before  us  all  so  repeatedly 
f late  in  connexion  with  the  explorations  in 
ireece  ? Whether  we  are  appealed  to  to  reoog- 
ise  the  palace,  the  tomb,  nay  the  very  remains 
f Agamemnon  atMycenm,  or  the  subject  of  a 
roup  of  sculptures  dug  up  at  the  scene  of  the 
orld.renowned  Olympic  games,  the  appeal  is 
iill  to  the  testimony  of  Pausanias.  He  was  in 
lot  the  author  of  a very  detailed  handbook, — an 
□cient  representative  of  Hurray  or  Badeker, 
)r  the  greater  part  of  Greece.  Yet  we  only 
ather  his  name  from  his  title-page;  no  ancient 
uthor  quotes  or  refers  to  him,  aud  he  himself, 
otwithstanding  that  he  lets  us  in  hie 
baracter  ondpsignediy,  never  takes  piins  to 
btrude  himself,  and  leaves  us  to  pick  up  acoi- 
ental  hints  as  to  his  origin  while  he  attends  in 
11  singleness  of  mind  to  the  bnsiness  that  more 
itei  eats  him.  So  we  are  able  to  gather  infe- 
mtially  that  he  was  probably  a Greek  of  Asia 
[inor,  and  the  district  of  Lydia, — so  we  can 
stermine  certainly  that  he  lived  under  Hadrian 
ad  the  two  Antonines,  was  occupied  upon 
ifferent  portions  of  his  book,  and  the  journeys 
hich  gave  him  his  materials  between  162  and 
74  A.D.,  and  at  the  latter  date  was  only  part 
: the  way  towards  completion.  His  account 
itends  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus, 
ver  Laconia,  Messenia,  Elis,  Achaia,  Arcadia, 
.rgolis,  and  so  forth,  and  to  the  north  over 
ttica,  Bccotia,  Phocis,  and  Ozolian  Looris.  His 
bief  interest  was  to  make  note  of  what,  in  a 
hraselvery  usual  with  him,  was  “ worth  seeing”; 
ad  what  he  considered  worth  seeing  comprised 
certain  number  of  natural  curiosities,  but  above 
11  works  of  art  that  were  remarkable  for 
atiquity  or  sanctity  or  proper  artistic  excellence, 
[onuments  that  were  oonneoted  with  great 
ames,  whether  mythical  or  historical,  whether 
c renowned  or  unknown  artists,  are  noted  by 
im  and  chronicled  in  scores, — in  hundreds, 
.nd  still  he  has  attention  to  spare  for  much 
lat  he  considers  “ worth  hearing,” — popular  or 
riestly  legends  and  ceremonies  connected  with 
articular  sites  or  statues,  mythology,  and 
'aditions.  Then  he  is  given  to  breaking  off 
idly  and  unaccountably  enough  to  interpolate 
section  of  Greek  history  that,  as  it  conips  in 
oruptly,  breaks  off  quite  as  a fragment.  Some 
f these  extended  episodes  are  very  valuable 
iditions  to  knowledge  of  history  ; nor  less  so 
re  many  of  his  quite  incidental  notices.  As 
igards  the  social  state  of  the  country  as  he 
lund  it,  any  allusion  to  it  is  quite  accidental, 
he  illustrations  which  he  furnishes  of  the 
istory  of  ancient  art  and  ancient  religion,  and 
len  his  services  to  geography,  are  of  a value  that 
in  scarcely  be  over-estimated  j be  often  dis- 
gpoiutB  ns  by  omitting  what  he  could  so  easily 
ad  BO  interestingly  have  told  us, — tongue-tied 


in  some  critical  cases  out  of  deference  to  a 
warning  dream ; but  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
grateful  to  him  as  well  as  nob  to  admire  the 
diligence  of  the  worthy  man  and  hia  con. 
Bcientiousness  withal. 

And  what  a catalogue  of  art  and  antiquities 
was  it  not  given  him  to  compile  ! Ravaged  and 
pillaged  as  Greece  had  been  by  civil  war  and 
conquering  Romans,  the  cities  which  Pausanias 
visited  one  after  another  were  still  replete  with 
works  of  renowned  artists  and  monuments  of 
early  progress  in  the  arts,  or  of  primmval  objects 
of  veneration.  A tourist  from  England  who 
visits  the  north  of  Italy  for  the  first  time  is 
astonished  at  the  rapidity  with  which  an  hour  or 
two  on  the  rail  carries  him  from  one  celebrated 
city  to  another,  each  with  a history  and  an  aspect 
of  its  own,  each  retaining  still,  in  spite  of  dis- 
persion and  decay,  productions  of  art  sufficient 
to  be  the  glory  of  the  capital  of  a kingdom.  lu 
Greece  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  similar 
respects  was  even  more  remarkable,  for  centres 
of  such  interest  could  there  be  reached  by  tra- 
versing a few  miles  on  foot,  and  their  collective 
territories  could  almost  be  comprised  within  a 
single  view  from  an  elevation  not  so  high  as  to 
rank  as  a considerable  mountain,  or  scarcely  a 
mountain  at  all. 

The  journeys  and  notes  of  Pausanias  become 
eapeoialJy  interesting  when  we  consider  their 
precise  epoch.  They  coincide  with  the  latter 
part  of  the  best  period  that  the  Roman  world 
enjoyed  under  the  Emperors,— with  that  period, 
indeed,  during  which,  according  to  Gibbon,  the 
condition  of  the  human  race  might  be  unhesi- 
tatingly  declared  the  most  happy  and  prosperous. 
As  regards  the  arts,  Pausanias  had  no  interest 
to  spare  for  contemporary  productions : we  on 
looking  back  can  observe  that  he  might  have 
lived  to  witness  the  dying  out  of  ancient 
sculpture;  a few  busts  of  merit  are  all  that 
survive  to  witness  for  the  continuance  of  even 
moderate  ability  into  the  next  period.  With 
respect  to  opinions,  his  position  is  especially 
curious.  It  is  much  if  a single  passage  can  be 
interpreted  as  acknowledging  the  existence  of 
the  sect  of  Christians,  though  when  be  visited 
Corinth  a hundred  and  twenty  years  bad  elapsed 
since  St.  Paul  had  founded  there  the  church 
which  at  this  very  time  was  treasuring  and  re- 
copying  his  epistles.  On  theotber  hand,  his  tone 
of  mind  was  still  more  remote  from  that  of  the 
satirist  Lucian,  who  at  this  time  was  turning  into 
ridicule  every  god  and  goddess  of  Olympus  by 
assigning  them  parts  in  farcical  dialogues,  and 
treating  quite  as  unceremoniously  the  affecta- 
tioiis  ni.t  til  say  hypocrisies  of  pretended  pbilo. 
sophers  who  were  on  the  look-out  for  the 
heritage  of  expiring  superstitions.  Between 
these  two  parties  Pausanias  occupies  a place  in 
relation  to  the  old  religions  systems  of  Greece, 
which  is  curiously  like  that  of  Herodotus,  the 
father  of  Greek  history.  He  is  so  far  superiorto 
him  that  he  is  not  haunted  by  a feeling  that  the 
gods  are  animated  by  all  the  mean  jealousies  of 
human  potentates;  but  he  is  much  on  a par 
with  him  in  his  recognition  of  the  distinct 
personalities  of  the  varions  gods,  and  of  a 
general  substratum  of  truth  iu  the  legends 
respecting  them ; however,  some  latitude 
may  be  admissible  in  accepting  them  alt  or 
literally,  considering  bow  tradition  and  the  poets 
together  had  manifestly  interfered  with  many. 
But  be  is  far  more  simple  than  shrewd,  and  what 
shrewdness  he  can  display  is  very  intermittent. 
He  finds  at  Sparta  a statue  of  Mars  chained,  and 
compares  it  consistently  enongh  with  the  Victory 
without  wings  of  the  Athenians  ; but  he  mentions 
without  remark  that  so  it  was  thought  in  both 
oases  to  secure  the  permanence  of  warlike 
success.  Presently,  however,  he  comes  upon  a 
figure  of  Venus  in  chains,  by  which  he  agrees 
that  Tyndareus,  father  of  Helen  and  Cly  temnestra, 
intended  to  symbolise  the  duty  of  conjugal 
fidelity;  another  account,  that  Tyndareus  de- 
signed in  this  way  to  punish  the  goddess  as 
authoress  of  his  daughter’s  infidelities,  he  rejects 
entirely, — “for  it  would,  indeed,  be  utterly 
absurd  to  propose  to  punish  the  goddess  by  ill- 
treating  a figure  which  he  had  made  out  of  cedar 
wood  and  called  Venus,”  At  Treozene  he  came 
upon  a locality  where  it  was  said  that  Bacchus 
brought  back  his  mother,  Semele,  from  Hades, 
and  Hercules  dragged  up  the  dog  of  Hades. 
This  is  too  much  for  him  ; he  says  bluntly, — “ I 
do  not  believe  that  Semele,  who  was  a wife  of 
Jove,  ever  died  at  all ; as  to  the  so-called  dog 
ot  Hades,  I will  say  what  I think  on  another 
occasion.”  He  is  as  good  as  his  word.  When 
he  gets  to  Cape  Tsenaron,  the  moat  celebrated 
scene  of  the  story,  he  says,  in  the  first  place, 


that  the  cave  there  was  destitute  of  any  passage 
downwards,  and  that  in  any  case  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  gods  had  an  underground  resi- 
dence  for  the  reception  and  assembly  of  souls. 
As  to  the  dog, — the  likeliest  explanation  he  bad 
met  with  was  that  a poisonous  serpent  at 
Tmnaron  got  the  name  of  “dog  of  Hades”  from 
the  deadlines!  of  its  bite ; that  it  was  this  serpent 
that  Hercules  brought  to  Eurystheue,  and  that  it 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a dog,  was  endowed  with 
three  heads,  and  gob  the  name  Cerberus  in  times 
after  Homer,  who  says  nothing  of  these  details. 
As  his  work  advances,  however,  and  it  was  in 
progress  many  years,  hia  point  of  view  on  such 
matters  changes.  He  is  in  constant  intercourse 
with  the  persons  who  were  most  closely  attached 
to  the  sanctuaries  where  he  found  the  objects 
which  most  interested  him,  and  was  alwavs 
eager  to  listen  to  any  local  fable,  and  with 
peculiar  respect  to  any  ancient  tradition,  if  it 
bore  the  stamp  of  Beriousness  and  reverence, 
whatever  of  rude,  or  even  grotesque,  it  might  ba 
associated  with.  Whatever  progress  new  opinions 
might  be  making  elsewhere, — and  Christianity 
bad  now  just  completed  half  its  course  from  its 
origin  to  its  public  establishment  by  Constan. 
tine, — the  precincts  of  the  temples  with  their 
coDStantly-recurriog  rites  and  festivals  and  fane- 
tions  connected  with  the  custody  of  what  was  at 
once  both  precious  and  sacred,  aro  presented  in 
his  narrative  as  still  uninvaded  by  the  surging 
waters  of  new  thought.  We  observe  that  the 
more  secluded  the  locality,  the  more  primitive 
was  ever  the  form  which  traditions  retained. 
This  is  what  might  be  expected;  in  the  more 
frequented  cities  rites  of  coarse  symbolism  were 
liable  to  be  vulgarised  first  and  then  discredited, 
while  the  more  refined  became  divorced  from 
any  principle  of  deep  serionsness  by  being 
absorbed  into  poetry  aud  made  material  for  mere 
imaginative  treatment.  But  in  retired  situations 
legends  oame  down  honestly;  and  we  are  sor. 
prised  to  meet  with  many  still  retaining  tbe 
crude  forms  which  Homeric  poetry  had  taken 
possession  of  long  before  bistorio  times,  and 
dealt  with  as  matter  for  poetic  suggestion  un- 
checked by  scruples  of  any  kind.  We  come,  in 
fact,  upon  true  survivals  from  a time  when  a 
respectable  symbolic  purpose  excused  any  die- 
regard  of  elegance,  and  even  of  the  proprieties. 
Various  mysteries  and  initiations  which  were 
scattered  over  Greece,  and  of  which  those  of 
Eleusis  were  only  the  most  celebrated,  were 
habitually  occupied  in  engaging  the  respect  of 
votaries  by  connecting  solemn  obligations  and 
sacred  meanings  with  traditions  and  rites,  that, 
to  those  outside  might  well  seem  meaningless  nr 
worse.  Every  religious  tradition,  however  mon. 
stroQS  in  form,  has,  in  virtue  of  being  prompted 
by  tbe  religious  impulse,  a germ  which  may  be 
developed  more  nobly;  and,  doubtless,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  baa  constantly  been  a maxim 
among  those  who  sought  to  work  at  any  cost 
upon  the  crude  religious  iustineb  of  the  ignoran'-, 
that  awe  is  capable  of  being  promoted  by  in. 
siating  solemnly  on  the  irrational,  and  even  on 
the  gross.  So  it  is  that  the  old  Greek  religion 
is  brought  before  ns  by  Pausanias  as  lingering 
obstinately  about  its  earliest  haunts,  and  attach- 
ing itself  sometimes  to  the  images  and  praoticps 
that  seem  relics  of  barbarism,  and  at  others  to 
all  that  is  poetical  and  refined.  So  was  it  ex. 
posed  by  double  reaction  to  be  denounced  as 
fundamentally  debased,  or  else  as  having  de- 
generated into  the  insincere  and  simply  orna. 
mental. 

When  Pausanias  gets  into  Arcadia,  he  is  told 
this  story  by  the  natives  in  relation  to  a foun. 
tain— Arne — lamb-fount.  “ When  Rhea  brought 
forth  Poseidon  (Neptune),  she  laid  him  in  a 
meadow,  to  be  reared  among  tbe  lambs,  and 
hence  the  fountain  on  the  spot  obtained  its 
name;  to  Uranus,  who  was  given  to  devouring 
his  children,  she  told  that  her  offspring  on  this 
occasion  was  a foal,  which  she  presented  to  be 
swallowed  accordingly, — just  as  she  saved  Zeus, 
another  child,  by  substituting  a stone  wrapped 
in  swaddling  clothes.”  “ Now  stories  like  this,” 
says  Pausanias,  “I  regarded,  when  I began  my 
book,  as  mere  absurdities,  but  after  making  gome 
progress  in  Arcadia,  I have  accepted  this  as- 
sumption  regarding  them.  I conceive  that  the 
presumed  wise  men  of  tbe  Greeks  made  their 
enunciations  of  old  not  directly,  but  by  enigmas, 
and  that  this  account  of  Uranus  is  wisdom  of 
some  kind.  Let  us  entertain,  therefore,  without 
cavil,  what  is  told  us  about  matters  that  have 
reference  to  the  divine.”  He  does  not  give  us 
to  understand  in  this  instance  that  he  knows 
what  was  the  wise  saw  wrapped  up  in  so  strange 
a guise.  On  some  other  oooaaions  he  tells  us 
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distinctly  that  be  is  in  the  secret  -which  mast 
rest  between  biui  and  other  initiates. 

Between  the  supt-ratition  with  which  Paosanias 
pnts  on  record  the  wildest  traditions,  and  the 
siinplicitj  with  which  he  will  assume  a recondite 
moral  in  the  strangest  attributes  and  anecdotes, 
bis  work  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  for  the  student 
of  Greek  religion  and  mythology, — the  more 
valuable  as  purest  sincerity  can  always  be  relied 
on.  The  cases  are  innumerable  in  which  poetic 
allusions  aud  subjects  painted  on.  the  vases 
would  have  remained  nninteliigible  but  for  the 
hints  he  puts  on  record.  The  student  of  Greek 
art  and  its  history  is  under  like  obligations  to 
him.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
services  his  writings  have  contributed  to  the 
elucidation  and  appreciation  of  ancient  works  of 
art, — both  the  preserved  and  the  lost.  Yet 
never  vras  traveller  more  destitute  of  sense  of 
poetry  or  taste  in  art.  When  Sheridan  was 
asked  how  a contemporary  was  likely  to  describe 
a phcenix  as  an  emblem  of  bis  theatre  rising 
from  its  ashes  when  rebuilt  after  the  fire,  he 
said  : — “ Like  a poulterer, — he  will  not  spare  us 
a feather  of  it.”  So,  Pausaniaa  sets  down  the 
details  of  a fino  compoHition  as  if  he  were  taking 
an  inventory.  Whether  he  stands  before  the 
sculptures  of  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jove,  or 
in  a painted  portico, — he  begins  aC  one  end  of 
the  composition  and  plods  along  from  figure  to 
figure  till  he  reaches  the  other.  This,  however, 
is  much  better,  and  wo  aro  more  grateful  to  him 
than  if  he  Lad  filled  bis  page  with  false  ecstasies 
and  verbose  and  equally  defective  criticism. 
It  is  in  the  power  of  criticism,  with  the 
materials  which  he  gives  ns  to  work  upon, 
to  recover,  in  most  cases,  the  general  scheme  of 
composition.  This  has  been  done  with  success 
in  respect  of  two  important  pictures  by  Poly- 
gnotUB  at  Delphi,  of  which  be  catalogues  the 
dry  enumeration  of  persons  iotroduoed  to  the 
number  of  some  scores.  Still  more  importantly 
it  is  the  case  with  the  ornaments  of  uu  altar  aud 
throne  at  Amjclae,  in  Sparta, which  were  covered 
with  sculptured  subjects,  and  assocuited  with 
an  archaic  bronze  figure  of  Apollo.  This  was 
some  40  fc.  high,  and  bore  a general  resemblance 
to  the  now  familiar  figure  of  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians,- — a column  surmounted  by  a head 
and  with  arms  only  and  feet. 

Still  more  important  in  relation  to  works  of 
art  of  the  highest  aud  noblest  stylo  are  bis 
detailed  accounts  of  the  statues  of  ivory  and 
gold, — the  so-called  chryselephantine  statues  of 
Athene  and  Zens, — that  is,  of  ilinerva  and 
Jupiter,  which  Phidias  made  at  Athens  and 
Olympia.  It  is  a trifiiog  but  interesting  illus- 
tration of  his  accuracy,  that  the  recent  clearance 
of  the  site  of  the  Olympian  temple  has  brought 
to  light  fragments  of  the  black  marble  which 
Pausauias  mentions  as  forming  a pavement  round 
the  immediate  base  of  the  statue.  Tbo  same 
excavation  is  now  daily  recovering  the  figures, 
more  or  leas  complete,  that  be  saw  and  cata- 
logued on  the  exterior  of  the  temple;  but  even 
the  possession  of  these  is  less  important  for  the 
appreciation  of  ancient  art  than  his  description 
of  the  statue  within,  every  fragment  of  which  is 
beyond  all  hope  and  question  lost  for  ever. 
Alter  a period  j of  600  years  from  the  date 
when  Phidias  completed  his  masterwork,  it  still 
remained  intact  and  in  all  its  perfection.  Olym. 
pian  Jove, — a figure  of  such  colossal  size  that, 
even  as  seated,  its  head  readied  nearly  to  the 
roof  of  the  temple, — was,  according  to  the 
general  testimony  of  antiquity,  an  embodiment 
of  gracious  dignity,  of  majesty  in  that  aspect 
which  represented  to  a Greek  his  highest  con- 
oeption  of  the  divine.  Y’et  it  was  bright  with 
colour  and  enriched  by  a variety  of  materials, 
ivory  and  gold  chiefly,  bat  also  other  metals  and 
Contrasted  marbles ; and  besides  subjects  paioted 
on  the  base  of  the  throne,  the  robe  of  the  God 
was  also  adorned  with  flowers  and  animals 
painted  upon  it  by  the  brother  of  the  sculptor. 

A crown  of  olive  of  natural  colour  was  on  the 
head,  the  sceptre  on  the  left,  surmounted  by  an 
eagle,  -was  variegated  by  intermingled  metals, 
and  afigure  of  Victory  of  ivory  and  gold,  wreathed 
also  and  holding  a fillet,  the  symbol  of  victory 
in  an  Olympic  contest,  was  on  the  extended 
right  hand.  Figures  and  groups  enriched  the 
arms,  supports,  and  back  of  the  throne,  and 
golden  lions  supported  the  footstool. 

When  Milford  wrote  his  history  of  Greece  he 
adverted  to  the  art  of  Phidias  in  these  terms: — 

“ Meanwhile  Phidias  himself  was  exenuting 
works  of  statuary  which,  while  they  lasted,  were 
the  admiration  of  succeeding  times.  Nor  does 
the  testimony  to  these  works  rest  merely  on 
Grecian  report  j for  the  Bomans,  when  in  pos- 


session of  all  the  moat  exquisite  productions  of 
Grecian  art,  scanty  relics  of  which  have  excited 
the  wonder  and  formed  the  taste  of  modern 
ages,  were  at  a loss  to  express  their  admiration 
of  the  sublimity  of  the  works  of  Phidias.” 

More  of  these  works  had  lasted  to  his  own 
time  than  the  historian  supposed,  and  the  British 
Museum  now  contaius  no  scanty  portions  of 
them  which  excite  the  admiration,  the  despair, 
of  modern  sculptors  ; but  even  these,  while  they 
assure  us  far  better  than  any  Roman  testimony, 
of  the  genius  of  the  great  Athenian,  give  us  no  aid 
to  his  solution  of  that  problem  which  the  moderns 
have  never  ventured  to  approach, — the  combina- 
tion of  great  variety  of  colour  and  material  with 
a work  of  sculpture  of  the  very  highest  dignity. 

Certainly  on  a par  with  this  work,  and  perhaps 
superior  to  it  in  the  same  charaoteristics,  -was 
the  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  ; these 
are  only  two  examples  of  numerous  works  of  art 
of  the  purest  style  or  highest  interest,  that 
Pansanias  describes  in  his  common-place  way  in 
the  course  of  his  peregrination.  Many  a tra- 
veller,  no  doubt,  followed  his  routes,  and  was 
indebted  to  his  indications  before  the  majority 
lost  their  interest  with  the  advance  of  a new 
faith.  Some  200  years  later,  in  A.D.  395,  the 
Gothic  host  of  Alaric  swept  over  the  peninsula 
from  end  to  end,  and  nominally  Christian  as  be 
was,  he  had  as  little  disposition  to  stay  the 
wanton  destructiveness  of  bis  soldiery  as  to 
check  the  zeal  against  emblems  of  Paganism  of 
the  monks  who  accompanied  them. 

Centuries  more  have  rolled  by,  and  the  services 
of  Pausanias  again  come  into  demand.  Our  own 
Colonel  Leake,  as  true  a Pbil-Keilene,  and  also 
as  thoroughly  prosaic  notwithstanding,  made 
him  bis  travelling  companion  and  guide,  and  set 
onr  own  century  an  early  and  valuable  example 
of  simplicity  and  cooscientioueness  in  a work  of 
critical  topography.  Now  from  week  to  week 
wa  are  expecting  revelations  of  importance  to 
history  and  art,  our  gratitude  for  which  will  be 
divitible  between  the  energetic  explorers  and  the 
author  of  the  old  guide-book  whose  pages  lie 
ever  open  beside  them  as  they  work. 


THE  PARIS  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION. 

Steadily  in  the  midst  of  the  natural  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  political  state  of  France,  the 
works  of  the  great  Exhibition  advance  toward 
their  completion  ; but  ten  short  months  separate 
us  from  the  time  when  the  Palaces  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars  and  the  Trocadero  will  be  thrown  open 
to  the  world.  While  on  every  side  huge  girders 
are  being  adjusted  in  their  places,  and  the  elegant 
colonnade  of  the  Trocadero  is  rising,  the  general 
commission  has  also  been  hard  at  work  com. 
pleting  the  arrangement  of  the  regulations.  No 
less  than  33,500  demands,  against  19,000  in 
1867,  from  French  exhibitors  alone,  have  been 
received  ; and  although  the  space  is  considerably 
larger  than  in  1867,  though  the  Quai  d’Oreay 
has  been  granted  for  the  animals’  show,  the 
administration  has,  unfortunately,  not  been  able 
to  accord  to  certain  exhibitors  all  the  space  that 
they  require. 

As  for  the  Superior  Commission  of  inter- 
national Exhibitions,  its  members  met  three 
times  last  week.  In  the  course  of  these  meetings 
some  important  resolntiona  were  taken.  One  of 
these  fixes  at  1,500,000  francs  (60,0001.)  the  sum 
to  bo  employed  in  prizes.  Another  fixes  at  300 
the  number  of  recompenses  which  will  be  awarded 
to  French  exhibitors,  and  at  350  to  foreigners. 
It  establishes  also  that  the  division  of  these 
latter  amongst  the  various  nations  who  will  take 
part  in  the  Exhibition,  will  have  for  basis  the 
surface  occupied  by  each  of  them,  the  number 
of  exhibitors  and  the  importance  of  the  objects 
exhibited.  The  third  article  determines  the 
formation  of  the  juries  charged  with  awarding 
the  recompenses,  and  decrees  that  the  lists  of 
the  jut’ymen  will  be  given  for  the  foreign  exhi. 
bitors  by  their  respective  Governments. 

Many  persons  will  remember  what  interest  the 
Japanese  exhibitors  at  the  Alexandra  Palace, 
Muswell-hill,  some  years  back,  excited,  as  they 
erected  their  houses  and  show-rooms ; here  in 
Paris  we  have  already  received  an  instalment  of 
Persian  architects  and  builders,  who  are  going 
to  erect  a Persian  palace.  This  building,  which 
will  be  some  two  hundred  yards  square,  will  be 
composed  of  a first  story,  surmounted  by  a 
belvedere.  The  walls  will  be  ornamented  with 
the  beantifol  tiles  for  which  Persia  is  so  famous, 
and  the  windows  and  whole  decoration  will  be 
in  pure  Oriental  style. 

In  distributing,  on  Saturday,  the  4th  inst.,  at 


the  Conservatoire,  the  prizes  to  the  success; 
candidates  in  the  National  School  of  Singing  a 
Musio,  M.  Bruuet,  the  new  Minister  of  Pub 
Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  (why  have  we  not 
England  such  a position  P)  delivered  an  intere 
ing  discourse,  from  which  we  extract  the  folio 
ing  passage  relative  to  the  Exhibition  of  18' 
fa  referring  to  the  insuQioient  size  of  the  exi 
icg  concert- room  of  the  Conservatoire,  M.  Brni 
remarked, — “This  room,  which  the  refined,  t 
lettered  have  judiciously  compared  to  a Stra 
varies, — this  room,  which  can  only  contain  a f< 
chosen  persons  jealous  of  their  places, — this  roc 
has  ill  ButE<Md,  for  a long  time  past,  for  t 
eagerness  of  a pnblio  which  each  year  increaa 
in  number.  Dramatic  music  has  its  splenc 
palace  ; symphouio  music  is  on  the  eve  of  navi 
oue  also,  it  will  have  thepalaceofthe  Trocadei 
That  is  equivalent  to  saying  that,  at  the  Exhil 
lion  of  1878  a large  share  will  be  awarded 
music.  Up  till  the  present,  the  plastic  arts  h 
alone  freedom  in  these  great  manifestations 
art  and  industry.  Music,  as  it  were,  was  « 
eluded;  ‘to  exhibit  sounds,  it  was  said, 
impossible.*  Experience,  I may  say,  will  so 
show  the  contrary.  At  the  request  of  ma 
different  artists  I have  studied  the  question, 
have  confided,  also,  the  matter  to  a compete 
committee,  and  soon,  I hope,  in  the  vast  conce: 
room  which  will  for  the  future  belong  to  t 
city  of  Paris,  we  shall  assist  at  great  natioi 
fetes  in  which  the  authors  of  the  chefs  d'ceuvre 
all  nations  will  join  with  the  same  enthnsiac 
the  interpreters  and  admirers  of  the  classics 
symphony.*’ 


THE  MASONS  OF  PARIS. 

The  society  of  masons  and  stonecutters 
Paris  is,  at  the  present  moment,  erecting  in  t 
Rue  des  Cbantiera  a large  building  destined 
serve  as  a club-house,  a lecture-room,  a 
school.  The  end  which  this  society  proposes 
attain  is  the  moral  and  intellectual  instruct! 
as  also  the  welfare  of  its  members.  Thanks 
the  pecuniary  assistance  given  to  aid  the  woi 
the  new  building  will  perfectly  answer  eve 
requirement.  A dispensary  and  an  infirma 
will  be  annexed.  Contractors  will  thus  be  al 
to  have  their  siok  workmen  taken  care  of,  a 
all  the  attentions  of  an  absent  family  supplie 
The  inauguration  of  the  new  club  is  fixed  for  tl 
15th  of  next  September.  The  formation  of  tt 
club  luis  seemed  to  us  a favourable  opportuni 
to  speak  of  French  masons  and  of  Pariah 
masons  in  particnlar. 

As  is  well  known,  the  art  of  masonry  is  vei 
ancient,  but  it  was  only  in  the  reign  of  Louis  O 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  the  masons  i 
France  formed  an  important  corporation.  Thanl 
to  the  perfect  understanding  that  existed  amon 
the  different  members,  the  art  of  masonry  mad 
rapid  progress,  and  in  the  present  day  it  may  t 
said  that  France  occupies,  in  that  respect,  tl 
first  rank  among  all  other  countries. 

Among  the  masons,  there  is  the  Umousin,  wh 
works  at  the  foundations ; the  compagnon,  wh 
does  the  light  work;  and  the  aide-mar^on,  wh 
is  a simple  hod-man.  The  departments,  or,  a 
we  should  say,  the  counties,  which  furnish  th 
largestnumberof  masons,  are  those  of  the  Creuz 
and  the  Correze.  No  less  than  60,000  work 
men  come  each  year  to  Paris  to  exercise  the! 
professiou ; many,  after  remaining  during  th 
summer  in  the  capital,  return  home  for  the  thre 
winter  months.  These  emigrations  are  ohieS, 
caused  by  the  sterile  and  unproductive  nature  c 
the  soil  of  the  country.  As  for  the  slaters,  thei 
origin  is  much  more  modern.  We  learn  tha 
King  Ddgobert  covered  the  cathedral  of  Sain 
Denis  with  sheets  of  lead,  but  this  was  ai 
unusual  occurrence ; tiles  and  slates  have  boei 
iutrodooed  comparatively  recently. 

In  Paris,  the  borne  of  the  masons  is  the  Rui 
de  I’HOtel  de  Ville,  formerly  known  as  the  Rm 
de  la  Mortellerie,  in  consequence  of  the  ravagei 
which  the  cholera  produced  there  in  1832.  Thii 
street  offers  to  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque  tbi 
most  strange  aspect;  from  end  to  end  the  Rui 
de  I'Hdtel  de  Ville  is  peopled  by  workmen  knowi 
under  the  various  names  of  limousins,  masons 
stone-cutters,  and  dressers ; they  are  true  work 
men,  who  think  only  of  their  work,  witbou: 
caring  about  the  che/s-d' cexkvre  in  the  building  o. 
which  they  play  so  important  a part.  Thej 
leave  their  villages  to  work  in  the  great  city 
under  direction  ; and  when  the  task  is  completed 
they  return  home,  little  tbioking  of  -ivfaat  thej 
have  built ; to  such  a pitch  is  this  indifferencE 
to  all  else  carried,  that  often  in  their  old  age 
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ij  express  a Lope  that  they  may  not  die  before 
?ing  seen  Paris. 

Ibese  masons^  almost  all  coming  from  the 
ne  part  of  the  country,  seek  to  keep  together : 

9 lodgings  inhabited  by  these  workmen  are 
med  of  rooms,  in  which  sleep  together  coteries 
soording  to  the  technical  expression  used  by 
3m),  composed  of  six,  eight,  twelve,  or  even 
enty-five  workmen.  Each  coterie  comes  from 
3 same  village.  They  leave  home  for  work  at 
e in  the  morning,  each  bearing  with  him  a 
■ge  hank  of  coarse  bread,  in  the  middle  of 
lioh  has  been  inserted  a red-herring  or  a piece 
merluche,  or  salt  cod.  This  meal,  washed 
wn  by  a glass  of  water,  and  taken  while  at 
)rk,  at  an  hour  nsoally  marked  by  several 
ihs  Btraok  together,  serves  till  the  evening, 
len  the  gang  returns  home,  at  abont  seven, 
d finds  laid  on  a long  table  knives  and  forks 
uivalent  to  the  number  of  lodgers.  Soon  a 
rge  bowl  is  brooght  to  each,  filled  to  the  edge 
ith  a thick,  fat  soup,  exhaling  a really  appe- 
ling  odour,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
ce  of  beef  surmounted  by  a large  carrot.  Each 
Iger  takes  bis  place,  and  in  a short  time  the 
3ole  is  consumed,  the  general  harmony  only 
time  to  time  disturbed  when  some  one  of 
e party  is  noticed  to  have  a larger  carrot  than 
a neighbour : immediately  a shower  of  witty 
id  stinging  remarks  are  launched,  in  which  the 
imes  of  the  lucky  lodger  aud  the  cook  are 
ingled  intimately. 

After  the  meal,  the  workmen,  who  arc,  as  a 
le,  excessively  sober,  g<5  and  pass  on  the  neigh. 
lUring  quay  the  hour  or  so  which  separates 
em  iron)  the  time  of  retiring  to  rest.  They 
ay  then  be  seen  sitting  on  the  parapet,  silent, 
id  not  smoking,  which  may  appear  strange, 
it  which  is  in  reality  true.  The  mason  has 
ten  been  criticised  on  account  of  his  small 
noont  of  education;  however,  this  family  of 
orkmen  is  as  honest  in  its  outward  form  as  it 
upright  in  condnot,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  a 
isaer-by  has  ever  bad  to  complain  of  any 
snlt  or  inconvenience. 

Let  it  be  remarked  that,  after  the  evening 
leal,  as  afeer  the  morning  repast,  the  mason 
rly  drinks  a glass  of  water  j he  has  then  spent 
i his  day  eighty  centimes  (about  7id.)  for  his 
>od,  and  forty  centimes  for  bis  bed  ; in  all,  one 
•ano  twenty  centimes  (not  a shilling),  and  as  be 
iins  five  francs  fifty  centimes, — that  is,  some- 
ling  more  than  43., — he  realises  each  day  an 
pportant  economy.  Let  it  be  remarked,  how- 
ler, that  the  mason  docs  not  dress  himself  : be 
bly  lives  in  the  city  during  the  fine  weather, 
od  simply  needs  for  his  work  a blouse,  a pair 
i corduroy  trousers,  and  a large  felt  hat,  which  he 
[•ings  from  his  home,  but  which  is  rarely  worn. 

! Tue  rooms  of  which  we  have  spoken  are  almost 
ll  uniform  ; the  beds  are  composed  of  a hard 
attresa  and  sheets  of  coarse  linen,  but  always 
ean  and  well  kept.  A square  box  in  which  the 
orkman  keeps  his  tools,  his  trowel,  his  square, 

8 plumb,  and  sometimes  also  his  letters  from 
ime,  is  placed  under  the  bed.  Let  it  not  be 
lagined  that  the  dust  that  covers  it  is  the 
isb  of  oblivion  : respect  it,  it  is  the  dust  of  the 
vner’s  profession. 

The  old  workmen  are  generally  married  in  the 
luntry,  where  the  wife,  who  tills  the  piece  of 
nd,  increasing  in  size  each  year,  brings  np  her 
iildren  in  the  paths  of  honesty  and  labour,  and 
lUa  forms  the  masons  of  the  future.  On  return- 
ig  to  Paris,  like  the  “swallows,”  with  the  fine 
eather,  the  mason  transports  his  habits,  which 
) preserves  pure  and  unsullied  from  alloy  with 
le  civilisation  of  the  capital.  He  puts  by,  and 
’ the  pay  of  each  fortnight  be  spends  alone 
hat  is  necessary,  but  it  is  not  the  box  which 
ill  receive  his  economies.  The  money  will  be, 
owever,  placed  by  the  aide  of  the  trowel  which 
iined  it,  in  the  hands  of  the  dean  of  the  room, 
’ten  a municipal  councillor  in  the  village,  and 
ho  thus  preserves  amidst  bis  brethren  a real 
athority. 

At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  that  is  to  say, 
ve  months  later,  each  one  makes  np  his  bundle 
D return  home,  and  then  each  mason  may  be 
een  with  a knapsack  on  bis  back,  a large  pair 
f shoes  outside,  and  in  his  hand  a huge  red 
mbrella.  On  the  arrival  near  home,  the  caravan 
3paratc9,  each  reioins  his  family,  and  hangs  up 
is  umbrella  as  a trophy  and  a recollection.  As 
)r  the  money  so  psinfully  gained,  it  is  conse- 
rated  to  the  acquisition  of  a piece  of  land,  the 
earest  investment  which  the  Frenchman  can 
lake.  On  the  Sunday  the  mason  dons  his  suit, 
ble  costnme,  and,  having  attended  mass, wanders 
y the  river,  rarely,  if  ever,  giving  himself  un 
a any  costly  pleasure. 


Such  is  the  life  of  the  Parisian  mason.  How 
difierent  to  that  of  the  London  workman,  and 
how  little  the  two  have  in  common,  with  the 
exception  of  hard  work. 


A COLONIAL  ENGINEER 
ON  THE  RAILWAYS  OP  THE  WORLD. 

It  is  certainly  good  for  people,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  poet  Burns,  to  see  themselves 
as  others  see  them,  in  whatever  line  of  life 
they  may  bs.  From  this  point  of  view  a 
recently  published  Parliamentary  paper  has  a 
good  deal  more  interest  than  the  majority  of  the 
documents  which  honourable  members  are  so 
wishful  to  make  public.  The  paper  in  question 
is  “ A Report  of  Observations  on  Railways  made 
during  a Tour  in  1874  and  1875,  undertaken  by 
direction  of  the  Government  of  Victoria.”  The 
author  is  Mr.  Higginbotham,  engineer-in-chief  of 
the  Victoria  Railways.  With  an  energy  worthy 
of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  he  travelled  overnearly 
all  the  important  lines  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  and  surveyed  the  railway  world  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Cliffs  of  Dover. 
Much  which  is  told  to  the  people  of  Australia  is 
necessarily  commonplace  and  well  known  in  this 
or  the  country  to  which  it  relates,  but  there  is 
also  necessarily  much  that  is  either  new  or 
distinctly  suggestive  in  this  lengthy  report. 
Proceeding  first  of  all  to  San  Francisco,  Mr. 
Higginbotham’s  first  engineering  object  was  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad.  This  line,  though 
wonderful  on  account  of  its  length,  including 
indeed,  with  its  branches,  1,600  miles  of  railway, 
is  noticeable  for  its  bad  and  hasty  construction 
and  the  poor  materials  of  which  it  is  made. 
But  this  was  in  some  degree  necessary 
owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  track 
bad  to  be  laid  down.  But  this  hastiness  in  the 
first  instance  soon  necessitates  reconstruction 
and  a consequent  heavy  expenditure.  This 
is  a good  instance,  indeed,  of  the  difficulties 
which  investors  find  in  regard  to  railways 
in  distant  countries.  However  probable  the 
position  of  the  line  makes  it  that  it  will 
sooner  or  later  be  a pecuniary  success,  it  is  yet 
impossible  for  a person  hundreds  of  miles  distant 
to  know  the  actual  state  of  the  permanent  way. 
And  this  leads  na  to  mention  the  gauge  of  the 
various  lines  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  for 
it  is  impossible  in  these  remarks  to  do  more 
than  glance  quite  cursorily  at  some  of  the  most 
prominent  features  in  this  paper.  The  general 
width  of  the  gauge  in  the  United  States  is 
4 ft.  in.,  but  in  some  mountainous  parte,  and 
in  branch  lines  used  for  mineral  traffic,  the  gauge 
is  3 ft.  only.  Thus  on  the  Colorad.a  Central 
Railway  there  is  the  usual  gauge  as  far  as 
Golden  City,  when  for  thirty-two  miles  there  is 
a break  to  a 3.ft.  gauge.  _ “ The  narrow  gauge,” 
says  Mr.  Harrison,  “ is  used  through  the 
mountain  gorge  known  as  Clear  Creek 
Canon,  which  is  steep  and  tortuous.  The 
scenery  is  very  grand.  The  sharpest  curve  is 
440  ft.”  But  no  evil  in  railway  construction 
has  been  greater  than  the  want  of  uniformity 
of  gauge.  It  was  admitted,  indeed,  by  all  those 
connected  with  the  management  and  working 
of  the  narrow  gauge  railways  in  Canada  that 
a false  economy  was  adopted  in  constructing 
them,  and  this  admission,  says  the  writer,  “ was 
made  by  gentlemen  who  had  been  the  most 
earnest  advocates  for  a gauge  of  3 ft.  6 in.” 
The  saving,  indeed,  caused  by  the  narrow  gangs 
in  tho  construction  of  some  railways  was  far 
outweighed  by  the  expense  and  other  evils  of  a 
break  of  gauge,  and  it  was  Mr.  Higgin- 
botham’s decided  opinion  that  no  more 
narrow-gauge  railways  would  be  made  in 
Canada.  Perhaps  no  country  has  suffered 
more  from  this  want  of  uniformity  than  India, 
where  the  construction  of  public  works  has  fre- 
quently shown  a very  considerable  want  of  fore- 
thought. Iq  some  of  the  first  lines  a gauge  so 
wide  as  5 ft.  6 in.  was  adopted;  subsequently 
what  is  known  as  the  metre  gauge  was  intro- 
duced,  and  the  consequeuce  has  been  a vast 
number  of  breaks  very  undesirable  both  as 
regards  the  traffic  arrangements  and  the  con- 
struction of  rolling  stock;  thus  at  Agra  the  coat 
of  transferring  ordinary  freight  from  one  gauge 
to  the  other  in  labour  alone  is  I j-d.  per  ton.  Let 
us  now  turn  to  Mr.  Higginbotham’s  remarks  in 
regard  to  stations.  In  no  country  has  greater 
attention  recently  been  paid  to  this  subject  than 
in  America,  where  the  growth  of  the  traffic  has 
80  rapidly  increased  that  not  only  has  it  been 
necessary  to  consider  the  accommodation  for 
those  travelling  during  the  present  time,  but 


also  to  consider  the  probable  increase  in  traffic. 
Thus  at  Boston  at  the  present  time  28,000  pas- 
sengers per  day  came  into  the  stations  from  the 
four  railroads,  and  it  was  computed  that  in  eight 
and  a half  years  this  number  will,  at  the  average 
rate  of  increase  be  doubled.  The  Boston  autho- 
rities accordingly  proposed  to  erect  four  stations, 
each  700  ft.  long  by  125  ft.  wide,  with  streets 
between  and  adjoining  them  not  less  than  60  ft. 
each  in  width.  The  railroad  station  buildings  of 
the  eastern  states  of  the  Union  Mr.  Higginbotham 
ooDsidered  good,  and  in  aomeinstances  even  “very 
fine”  structures,  and  he  is  particularly  struck  with 
the  success  which  in  England  has  followed  the 
attempts  to  obtain  central  positions  for  railway 
stations, — a circumstance,  indeed,  which  must 
frequently  have  struck  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  Continental  stations.  As  regards  the 
stations  in  India,  it  may  be  as  well  to  quote  the 
writer’s  own  words  : — “ Many  of  the  railway  sta- 
tions in  India,  on  the  lines  over  which  I travelled, 
are  large  and  commodious  buildings,  and  in  the 
principal  towns  attempts  have  been  made  at 
architeotoral  effect;  but,  like  almost  all  the 
efforts  of  this  kind  made  by  Englishmen  in  India, 
the  result  is  not  satisfactory.  The  stations  at 
Lahore,  Delhi,  Gazeeabad,  Agra,  Cawnpore, 
Allahabad,  and  Jubbulpore,  are  all  very  spacious 
and  substantial,  and  appear  to  be  well  adapted 
for  the  work  which  they  have  to  do.”  This, 
indeed,  is  the  chief  desideratum,  and  individual 
ideas  differ  so  much  in  regard  to  what  is  or  is 
not  an  architectural  success,  that  we  are  dis- 
posed to  consider  this  considerable  praise  from 
a competent  and  well-informed  critic  ; for  if  the 
stations  fulfil  their  actual  practical  object,  much 
as  architectural  beauty  is  to  be  desired,  they 
must  be  considered  as  essentially  successful, — 
much  more  so,  indeed,  than  if  externally  hand- 
some  they  were  internally  inconvenient.  Another 
subject  which  occupied  not  a little  of  Mr. 
Higginbotiham’fl  attention  was  the  materials  of 
which  wheels  were  constructed  in  the  different 
countries.  When  we  recall  to  mind  the  lament- 
able accidents  which  have  from  time  to 
time  taken  place  in  consequence  of  some 
latent  defect  in  a tyre,  or  from  the 
powerlessnesa  of  the  latter  to  resist  atmo- 
spheric  or  other  inflaenoes,  no  subject  can  have 
greater  importance  in  the  eyes  of  railway 
managers  and  railway  travellers.  In  Canada, 
cast-iron  wheels  did  not  give  satisfaction,  and 
aocordingly  experiments  were  being  made  with 
wronght-iron  wheels  with  steel  tyres,  which 
seemed  to  be  likely  to  answer  better  than  the 
former  kind,  which  it  was  found  impossible  to 
have  cast  with  perfect  uniformity  : consequently 
they  injured  the  permanent  way,  and  broke 
during  the  hard  long  winter  of  Canada.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  intense  cold  of  these  regions 
is  found  to  loosen  the  steel  tyres  of  the  other 
kind  of  wheel,  so  that  for  winter  wear  they 
really  do  nob  seem  to  have  euoh  great  advan- 
tages over  the  cast-iron  wheels.  However, 
further  experiments  are  being  made  with  wheels 
with  cast-iron  centres  and  cast-eteel  tyres,  as  well 
as  with  wheels  of  oast-steel  alone.  Upon  this 
point  we  may  give  Mr.  Higginbotham’s  personal 
conclusions : — “ There  has  always  been  a distrust 
of  oast-iron  wheels  in  England  ; they  are  believed 
to  be  much  more  liable  to  break  than  those  of 
wrought-iron,  aud  this  is  no  doubt  the  case  when 
the  common  cast-iron  is  used  ; bub  it  is  impossible 
to  resist  the  testimony  in  favour  of  the  safety  of 
the  cast-iron  disc  wheel,  which  is  used  in  the 
States.  The  iron  used  in  the  best  of  those 
wheels  is  cold  blast  charcoal  iron,  made  from  the 
red  hematite  ores,  and  great  care  is  taken  in 
casting  them.  I feel  convinced  that  the  best  of 
these  wheels  are  as  safe  as  the  best  wrought- 
iron  wheels  in  any  climate,  and  that  they 
are  safer  than  wrought-iron  wheels  with  steel 
tyres  in  countries  subject  to  severe  frosts.’ 
It  is  at  any  rate  quite  certain  that  a wheel 
which  is  safe  during  a Canadian  winter  will  be 
more  than  safe  in  Great  Britain  or  Australia, 
and  it  seems  that  these  and  similar  experiments 
should  always  be  carefully  noted  in  this  country, 
where  there  is  possibly  less  desire  than  in  the 
colonies  to  try  experiments  with  the  object  of 
equal  safety  or  greater  economy.  There  is  much 
more  to  be  extracted  from  this  report  of  the 
engineer-in-chief  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  if  our 
space  would  permit;  we  may,  however,  conclude 
with  some  interesting  tables,  by  which  those  who 
wish  will  be  able  to  compare  the  character  of  the 
passenger  carriages  of  the  various  railways  of 
the  world.  There  are  many  more  sketches  than 
we  have  space  for,  but  the  following  will  repay 
a passing  glance:  — Great  Western  Railway 
(England), — first-class  carriage,  (a)  number  of 
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wheels,  G;  (fc)  their  diameter,  3 ft.  6 in.;  (e) 
number  of  oompartmenta,  4;  (d)  length,  29  ft.  j 
((')  breadth,  8 ft.  ; (/)  height  from  floor  to  centre 
ot  roof,  7 ft.  5 (g)  weight  of  vehicle,  when  empty. 

9 tons  16  owe. ; (h)  number  of  passeogera,  21; 
(i)  space  for  each  passenger,  67  00  onbiefeetj 
(J)  dead  weight  carried  per  pasaenger,  914  lb 
Victoria  Railway, — first-class  carriage,  (a)  4;  (t) 
3 ft.  ; (c)  saloon  ; (d)  24  ft.  1 in. ; (e)  S ft.  2 ioj 
(/)  6 ft.  6 in.  ; ((/)  8 tons;  {h)  32  ; (i)  34  cubic 
1‘eetj  (j)  5601b,  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway, — 
First-class  carriage,  (a)  {h)  (c),  3,  (d)  19  ft. 

10  in.  j (e)  8 ft.  4 in. ; (/)  6 ft,  3 in.  ; (y)  G tons 
1 owt.  8 lb. ; (h)  24;  (i)  (j)  5G5  lb.  Austrian 
railways, — First-class  carriage,  (n)  4 ; (5)  (c) 
('i)  (e)  (/)  (?)  l-i3  cwt. ; (h)  18;  (i)  (j)  890  lb. 
First-class  passenger  day  car,  for  New  York  and 
Boston  Express  line, — Body  framed,  50  ft.  6 in. 
long,  9 ft.  3 in.  wide  ; Miller  platforms  ; heating 
apparatus.  Two  trucks,  each  with  4 double 
plate  wheels ; diameter  of  wheels,  33  in. ; 
weight,  540  lb. ; the  body  of  car  complete  weighs 
3G,G20  lb. ; the  truok  complete,  14,160  lb. ; total, 
50,780  lb.;  705  lb.  per  passenger,  and  seats  73 
passengers. 

It  will  be  evident  from  these  figures  that 
English  first-class  carriages  are  superior  to  most 
of  those  of  other  countries.  Of  course,  since  the 
larger  proportion  of  passengers  are  third-class 
travellers,  it  would  be  fairer  in  some  respects 
to  compare  third-class  compartments,  but  the 
superiority  in  one  class  is  generally  proportion- 
ably  the  same  in  another  class.  At  a time,  how- 
ever, when  we  are  rather  inclined  to  consider 
American  arrangements  on  railways  as  superior 
to  our  own,  it  is  something  to  find  an  indepen- 
dent witness  laying  it  down  as  his  opinion  that 
the  ordinary  American  passenger-cars  cannot 
compare  with  Eciglish  carriages,  more  espe- 
cially in  lung  journeys.  The  want  of  snpportfor 
the  head  and  shoulders,  the  iDOunveuience  of  two 
doors,  the  draughts  and  chilU  which,  from  one 
open  window,  will  sweep  over  fifty  or  sixty  pas- 
sengers, are  all  drawbacks  to  the  American 
system.  Again,  the  newsboys  and  hawkers  pass- 
ing up  and  down  become  io  the  States  an  abso- 
lute nuisance.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  American  cars  do  give  great 
facilities  for  colleotiug  and  examining  tickets, 
and  consequently  save  many  of  the  delays  which 
are  so  common  in  this  country.  These  observa- 
tions are  supported  by  Mr.  Uigginbotham’s  testi- 
mony, and  it  may  be  doubted,  taking  all  the 
pros  and  cons,  into  conaidenicion,  whether  the 
American  cars  are  ev'er  likely  to  be  much 
patronised  in  England. 


KENT  ARCHiEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Tqe  Kent  Archaeological  Society  selected  the 
Isle  of  Thaneb  as  the  locale  of  their  annual 
meeting  and  exenrsion  this  year,  making  Rams- 
gate their  bead-quarters.  The  proceedings  ex- 
tended  over  two  days,  and  commenced  with  the 
annual  meeting,  held  in  the  Ramsgate  Assembly 
Rooms,  on  the  1st  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Earl  of  Darnley  (in  the  absence,  tbrongh 
illness,  of  Earl  Amherst,  the  president).  The 
hon  seo.,  the  Rev.  Canon  Scofct-Robertson,  read 
the  twentieth  annnal  report,  which  congratulated 
the  members  npon  the  past  growth,  the  present 
vigour,  and  the  future  prospects  of  the  society. 
During  the  past  year  sixty  new  members  have 
been  elected,  and  the  council  have  been  able  to 
invest  in  Consols  the  sum  of  551.,  derived  from 
fees  for  life  membership.  The  number  of  members 
is  850.  Of  these,  14  are  honorary  members, 
100  life  members,  and  736  are  annual  sub- 
scribers. A large  amount  of  accumulated  arrears 
of  subscriptions  having  been  received  during  the 
year,  the  council  felt  justified  in  printing  another 
largo  volume  of  “Arcbmologia  Cantiana,”  although 
the  tenth  volume  bad  been  issued  iu  July,  1S7G, — 
only  twelve  mouths  ago.  The  eleventh  volume 
will  be  distributed  among  the  members  next 
September.  The  balance  standing  to  the  society’s 
credit  in  the  banker’s  books  amounts  to  294i., 
which  will  be  suffioient  to  defray  what  is  still 
duo  for  the  printing  and  binding  of  volume  li. 
During  the  past  twelve  months  the  council  have 
contributed  towards  the  expense  of  excavations, 
at  Reculvers,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Dowker,  and  at  the  Joss  Farm,  near  the  North 
Foreland  Lighthouse.  Other  excavations,  not 
yet  commenced,  will  be  made  at  Milton,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  George  Payne,  juc. 
The  council  have  likewise  rendered  assistance  iu 
another  branch  of  archteology.  Sir  Stephen 
Glynne  devoted  much  time  during  forty  years 
to  visiting  and  making  notes  respecting  the 
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'oajoriby  of  the  churches  of  Kent,  and  upon  his 
ieatb  his  notes  came  into  the  hands  ol  his  brother- 
iu-law,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  who  has 
agreed  with  Mr.  Murray  for  their  publication. 
Although  very  complete,  the  notes  needed  illus- 
crating  to  make  them  interesting,  and  supple- 
mentary foot-notes  to  record  recent  changes  by 
restoration.  Archdeacon  Harrison,  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  society,  kindly  supplied 
these  foot-notes,  and  the  oonnoil  agreed  to  lend 
to  Mr.  Murray  such  woodcuts  as  they  possessed 
for  the  illustration  of  Sir  Stephen  Glynne’s  notes. 

The  council  expressed  their  deep  regret  at  the 
early  death  of  its  vice-president,  Mr.  T.  G.  Godfrey- 
Faossett,  of  Canterbury,  who  had  for  ten  years 
been  hon.  secretary. 

The  report  having  been  adopted,  the  remainder 
of  the  business  transacted  comprised  the  election 
of  Sir  Walter  James  and  Sir  Walter  Stirling  as 
vice-presidents ; Mr.  Robert  Farley,  as  a member 
of  the  Council,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Burra; 
the  re-election  of  four  retiring  members  of  the 
Council;  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Norwood 
as  local  hoo.  secretary  for  the  Ashford  District; 
and  the  election  of  nine  new  members. 

A move  was  then  made  to  the  carriages,  and 
the  excursion  commenced.  The  first  halt  was 
made  at  St.  Lawrence  Church,  the  architecture 
of  which  was  explained  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon. 
Several  interesting  features  were  pointed  out  by 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  Sioklemore,  the  vicar  and  rural 
dean,  and  the  Rbv.  Canon  Scott-Robertson, 
especial  reference  being  made  to  the  brasses  and 
memorials.  After  a very  brief  stay  here  the 
drive  was  resumed.  Minster  being  the  next  place 
visited.  Here  the  company  assembled  in  the 
fine  old  parish  ohurcb,  and  listened  to  au  in- 
tertsting  paper  read  by  Canon  Jenkins,  who  dealt 
mainly  with  the  uses  to  which  that  building, 
with  others,  was  formerly  devoted.  The  varied 
etjles  of  architecture  contained  in  the  sacred 
edifice  were  subsequently  pointed  out.  From 
the  church  the  party  proceeded  to  Minster 
Abbey,  which  had  been  kindly  thrown  open  by 
the  owner,  aud  hero  also  some  iutereating  relics 
were  examined.  The  visitors  then  passed  on  to 
Nash  Conrt,  where  a subterranean  passage  was 
entered  by  a large  number  and  examined.  From 
Nash  Court  the  route  lay  by  Salmestone  Grange, 
where  Mr.  Potter  had  made  liberal  and  hospitable 
provision  for  the  entertainment  of  his  visitors. 
Here  were  found  the  remains  of  a small  but  very 
oomplote  sec  of  monastic  buildings,  thought  to 
be  an  offshoot  of  the  great  college  of  St.  August!  oe 
at  Miostcr.  The  obapel  at  the  Grange,  now 
used  as  a barn,  having  been  looked  over,  and  the 
salientfeatures  explained,  theparty  passed  on  to 
St.  John's  Church,  Margate,  which  was  restored 
about  two  years  since.  The  miacellaneong 
character  of  the  windows,  and  the  numerous  and 
interesting  brasses  and  monuments,  especial!  v 
that  of  St.  Imar,  the  founder  of  the  church, 
were  pointed  out  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  W. 
Benbam.  Shortly  after  five  o’clock  nearly  two 
hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  diced  at  the 
Foresters’  H^ill,  Margate,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Earl  of  Darnley.  The  company  afterwards 
adjourned  to  the  Church  lustitute  Rooms,  where 
a temporary  museum  had  been  formed.  Here 
were  exhibited  numerous  relics  of  the  past. 

The  assembly  on  the  second  day  was  at  Ceoil- 
square,  Margate.  A fair  commencement  of  the 
voyage  of  examination  and  discovery  took  place 
at  eleven  o’clock,  and  a string  of  carriages, 
whose  ocenpantB  altogether  numbered  about 
200,  quickly  defiled  aloug  the  road  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  Dandelion  Gate,  the  only  traces  left  of 
an  ancient  baronial  hall.  The  gate,  the  date  of 
which  is  pub  at'  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  is  in 
good  preservation, — indeed,  the  structure  is  so 
firm  that  the  interior  has  been  converted  into  a 
species  of  agrioulcural  store.  After  staying  but 
a few  minutes,  the  party  was  again  in  motion, 
and  passing  Garlinge  and  Westgate.cn-Sea  a 
halt  was  made  for  the  examination  of  Birching- 
tou  paribh  churoh.  The  edifice,  it  was  explained 
by  the  vicar,  originally  stood  nearer  the  sea,  but 
the  full  of  a olilf  partially  demolished  it,  and 
the  retnaiciog  portion  was  removed  to  the 
present  site.  The  earliest  record  is  a brass  put 
up  to  the  memory  of  John  Quex,  aud  bearing 
the  date  1149.  From  this  village  the  party 
journeyed  onwards  to  St.  Nicholas-at-Wade,  in 
the  church  of  which  may  be  seen  some  Early 
English  and  Norman  work.  Next  a move  was 
made  to  Chielett,  and  here  at  the  vicarage  the 
party  were  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  vicar, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Haslewood,  and  afterwards  visited 
the  parish  church.  The  final  halting.place  was 
che  coastguard  station  at  Reoulvera.  Here  are 
the  remains  of  a Roman  castrum,  the  history 
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attaching  to  which  is  interesting.  The  mass 
ness  of  the  stractnre  was  pointed  out  and 
planatory  details  were  given  by  Mr.  Dowl 
under  whose  supervision  the  work  of  explorat 
at  this  spot  has  been  carried  on.  Upon  the  e 
of  the  church,  the  two  towers  of  which  g 
remain,  the  party  were  assembled  to  reoe 
further  information  as  to  the  excavations  wh 
have  been  carried  out,  and  also  some  fa 
forwarded  by  Mr.  Roach  Smithfor  their  delec 
tion. 

The  weather  during  the  two  days  was  favo 
able,  although  one  or  two  slight  showers  sot 
what  marred  the  pleasure  of  the  journey. 


A BLOT  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  TRAD! 
AND  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

At  the  risk  of  giving  offence  where  none 
intended,  we  would  earnestly  impress  Uf 
the  committees  of  trade,  friendly,  and  otl 
kindred  societies,  the  necessity  that  exists 
an  immediate  reform  of  the  objectionable  sysb 
that  regulates  their  place  of  meeting.  fl 
present  writer  can  say  with  a confidence  tl 
challenges  denial,  and  from  a knowledge  tl 
embraces  many  years  and  many  visits  to  oit 
and  towns  throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  tl 
one  of  the  most  urgent  and  desirable  refor 
called  for  in  connexion  with  the  class  of  societi 
he  has  mentioned  is  that  in  relation  to  tbi 
places  of  meeting.  This  is  a subject  that  mig 
properly  find  a place  in  the  programme  of  one 
the  yearly  trade  congresees.  Publio-houses ; 
beersbops,  no  matter  how  respectable  persona 
may  be  their  proprietors,  cannot  be  consider 
proper  centres  for  holding  the  ordinary  meetin 
of  a trade  or  friendly  benefit  society,  or  even  of  t 
more  remarkable  and  special  ones  during  tim 
of  “ strike  ” or  impending  strike.  With  few  exot 
tions,  however,  during  trade  disputes  well-knoi 
public-houses  are  ohoaen  by  strike  oommitte< 
and  with  a generosity  that  is  highly  questionab 
publicans  are  found  in  many  instances  placi 
their  largest  room,  during  a strike,  at  theft 
disposal  and  use  of  the  trade  or  trades  couoerue 
To  these  head-quarters,  morning,  noon,  and  nigl 
scores  of  men  resort,  old  hands  and  new  hanc 
unionists  and  non-unionists,  aud  fresh  or  stran 
workmen  arrived  from  the  provinces,  who  ared 
unnaturally  intercepted  by  the  “pickets,”  ai 
paid  for  refusing  to  work  while  the  dispute  lasj 
[mmense  quantities  of  drink  are  ooDSumed,  an 
personally,  the  idle  men  are  heavily  out  J 
pocket,  not  only  through  reduced  “ strike”  pq* 
; but  through  money  squandered  in  drink.  T 
money  levied  from  other  trade  societies  sappo» 
ing  the  strike  hands  is  to  no  small  extent  wasU 
also,  as  well  as  the  money  levied  from  the  et' 
ployed  workmen  of  the  trade,  or  branobes  ( 
the  trade  specially  concerned.  No  matter  he 
economically,  from  their  own  point  of  view,  mt 
be  the  management  of  the  strike  oommittec 
there  is  a great  waste  of  resources.  The  mi 
forming  the  sitting  strike  committee  reoei*. 
a certain  liberal  pay  for  their  daily  labours,  ai 
betimes  refreshment  expenses;  indeed,  the  r 
freshment  they  receive  apart  from  their  alio  warn 
is  constant  throughout  the  day,  for  the  commi 
tee-room  is  seldom  without  a number  offriendi 
visitors.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  tempt: 
tion  to  drink  is  great,  but  it  is  not  our  desire  \ 
exaggerate  the  evil  to  the  disadvantage  of  wor; 
men  as  a class,  bub  to  point  it  out  and  picture 
plainly  as  it  exists,  so  that  a reform  may  be  e. 
pedited  by  the  trades’  bodies  themselves.  Thei 
can  exist  no  valid  or  defensible  reason  for  boU 
ing  the  meetings  of  trade  or  friendly  societies  i 
publichnusea,  and  we  must  say  that  the  wor: 
men  of  the  building  trades  are  among  the  greatel 
sinners  in  this  respect.  Several  of  the  buildic 
and  other  trades  are  strong  in  funds,  and  ai 
quite  able  to  build  or  hire  a ball  of  suffioiei 
diineasions  to  meet  all  their  wants;  yet  the 
committees  are  often  found  squeezing  then 
selves  into  some  dirty,  dingy,  and  ilUsmellici 
taproom  in  a back  street,  for  meeting  < 
committee  purposes.  Occasionally,  of  cours 
when  a large  aggregate  meeting  of  the  trat 
may  be  required,  a public  hail  is  hired  fi 
the  night;  but  again  the  next  day  the  resuli 
are  disconnted,  as  before,  at  the  pnblii 
house  place  of  meeting.  Trade  societies,  ; 
themselves,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are  Qi 
tbe  only  bodies  of  workmen  at  fault,  for  i 
present  it  will  be  found  that  several  branches  i 
the  Odd  Fellows,  Foresters,  Druids,  and  obh« 
kindred  societies,  not  excepting  the  “ Ant< 
diluvian  Order  of  Buffaloes,”  meet  in  publii 
houses,  aud  tbe  numbers  of  the  branch  will  t 
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fonod  emblazoned  in  several  districts  of  the 
metropolis  on  the  coloured  lamps  in  front  of  the 
publicane' houses.  It  is  a folly  to  think  that  it 
is  economical  to  meet  in  the  rooms  of  giu-palaces, 
sven  if  in  some  instances  the  lanolord  foregoes 
the  hire  of  the  room.  It  is  a well-known  fact 
that  publicans,  in  new  neighbourhoods  particu- 
larly, are  always  anxious  to  get  one  or  another  of 
ihe  above  societies  to  start  with.  To  neo  his 
own  words,  “ They  help  to  bring  onstom  to  his 
boose.”  We  have  workmen’s  clubs,”  for  some 
time  established  apart  from  dramshops,  and  they 
ire  certainly  a great  improvement  on  the  former 
mode  of  assembly.  As  long  as  trade  or 
^'riendly  and  kindred  societies  continue  to  meet 
iS  they  havG  done,  so  long  will  their  proceed- 
ings be  open  to  the  gravest  objections.  The 
fooial  and  political  position  of  the  working 
.^la88es,  particularly  thoso  of  the  skilled 
labour  kind,  have  been  considerably  elevated 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a century.  In  some 
•espects  they  owe  this  elevation  to  their  own 
jxertions ; but  in  varions  directions  they  have 
met  with  a prompt  and  ready  recognition  and 
mnoh  practical  sympathy  at  the  hands  of  m»-n 
kbove  them  in  the  social  ranks.  The  workman’s 
meeting  place,  like  his  home,  should  be  above 
•eprcach.  His  sbopmates  and  companions  in 
work  may  not  be  all  as  good  in  character  as 
night  be  desired,  but  when  a man  is  at  work  and 
loing  his  work  he  has  little  time  for  talk.  At 
'he  dram. counter  and  in  the  tap- room  it  other- 
vise,  and  where  drink  drowns  the  recollection  of 
lelf  and  fellows,  classification  and  reserve  are  im- 
)0B8ib]e.  Under  circumstances  such  as  these 
he  taunt  of  an  outsider  might  be  well  flung  in 
he  face  of  an  artisan,  “ Show  me  your  oom- 
)anions  and  I’Jl  tell  you  what  you  are.” 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  these  pages  to  preach 
, lay  sermon  on  the  evils  of  intemperance  5 we 
rill  leave  that  to  other  advocates ; bub  inoi- 
lentally  our  touching  upon  the  question  is  nn- 
Toidable.  There  is  a close  connexion  between 
rink  and  human  misery,  drunkenness  and 
iismal  dwellings.  As  the  healthy  and  comfort- 
ble  home  has  a harmonisiog  effect,  all  sani. 
ary  efforts  rightly  directed  mast  lead  to  the 
mprovement  of  the  man  and  his  home,  and 
herefore  a weaning  from  drinking  habits.  Man 
i gregarious  in  good  actions  as  well  as  in  bad, 
coording  to  the  strength  of  the  influences  by 
rhich  he  is  surrounded.  A persistence  in  the 
iresent  system  of  conducting  and  managing  their 
rade  affairs  must  bring  Cisoredib  upon  their 
itteringa  and  counsel,  no  matter  how  sincere 
hey  may  be  in  the  promulgation  of  their  claims, 
r how  deserving  otherwise  may  be  that  claim  to 
' respectfol  attention. 


GIFT  OF  A NEW  PEOPLE’S  PARK  TO 
BARNSLEY. 

LOCKE  THE  ExXGIXEER. 

A NEW  park,  about  twenty  acres  in  extent, 
rbich  bas  been  laid  out  and  presented  to  the 
nhabitantsof  Barnsley  by  Mias  Sarah  McCreery, 
ister-in-law  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Locke,  the 
■mioent  civil  engineer,  was  opened  on  Tuesday 
with  groat  rejoioingg.  This  is  the  second 
;ifb  of  the  kind  which  tho  town  bas  received 
rithin  the  past  fifteen  years  from  the  Locke 
amiiy.  The  first  benefaction  was  contributed 
the  late  Mrs.  Locke,  whose  husband  was  a 
ative  of  near  Barnsley,  and  who,  in  addition 
0 her  handsome  present,  fonnded  the  Locke 
loholarehips.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Locke, 
?ho  on  many  occasions  exhibited  his  muoifi- 
ence,  his  widow,  with  a view  to  perpetuate  bis 
aemory,  purchased,  fenced,  and  laid  out  a plot 
f ground  seventeen  acres  in  extent.  This, 
ogether  with  a sum  of  money,  was  banded  over 
o the  Corporation  in  trust  for  the  inhabitants, 
iince  that  time  the  land  has  been  laid  out  and 
ilanted  by  Mr.  Fox,  the  park-keeper,  and  for 
ome  time  it  has  been  the  pride  of  the  inhabit- 
nts  not  only  of  Barnsley,  but  the  entire  district. 
L few  years  after  the  park  was  given,  the 
Dgineers  did  the  town  the  honour  of  erecting  a 
ife-like  statue  of  Mr.  Locke  in  the  park.  The 
tatne,  which  was  designed  by  the  late  Baron 
larochetti,  is  of  life-size,  and  is  erected  on  a 
oarble  pedestal.  The  new  park  is  all  the  more 
aluable  to  the  town  and  district,  inasmuch  as  it 
djoins  the  ground  presented  by  the  late  Mrs. 
iOcke,  who  died  in  the  year  1866.  After  the 
eath  of  that  lady  her  only  surviving  sister, 
lies  Sarah  McCreery,  expressed  herself  as 
cxiouB  to  do  something  in  connexion  with 
he  Barnsley  Park  as  a tribnte  of  respect  to  her 
eparted  sister.  She  paid  a visit  to  the  town  a 
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few  years  ago,  and  soon  after  it  was  announced 
that  she  intended  to  make  a present  to  the  town 
of  a new  park.  The  new  portion  lies  on  the  south- 
east  of  the  original  park,  and  forms  one  of  the 
most  prominent  positions  in  the  district,  being 
at  a higher  elevation  than  any  part  of  that  given 
by  Mrs.  Locke.  The  land  has  been  laid  out  and 
planted  by  Mr.  Barron,  of  Boroughwash,  under 
the  inspection  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Spiers,  of  London, 
architect  to  Miss  M'Creery.  lu  addition  to  the 
park  itself,  the  generous  lady,  through  Mr, 
Spiers,^  has  caused  to  be  erected  a memorial 
tower  in  memory  of  her  deceased  sister.  The 
structuro,  which  is  placed  on  the  most  elevated 
portion  of  the  new  park,  is  a very  substantial 
erection.  It  ia  in  three  divisions  or  tiers,  and  its 
foundations,  which  were  carefully  laid,  measured 
in  depth  at  some  points  over  20  ft.  It  is  circular 
in  form,  and  the  base  measures  41  ft.  in  diameter. 
It  is  built  of  Ancaster  stone,  procured  from  the 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sleaford,  Lin. 
oolushire.  On  the  top  of  the  first  tier  is  a balcony, 
supported  by  fourteen  Ionic  columns,  the  space 
being  sofficient  to  accommodate  agoodly  number 
of  people.  The  second  elevation  or  tieria  in  the 
form  of  a circular  tower,  flanked  by  similar 
pillars.  Around  the  two  circular  galleries 
are  the  monograms  of  Mies  M‘Ci-eery,  mingled 
with  clusters  of  grapes,  liiies,  &o.,  which  give 
it  a rich  appearance.  The  last  tier  is  of 
oak,  surmounted  by  a lantern  and  terminal. 
On  the  top  tier  there  is  also  a balcony,  from 
which  on  a oiear  day  a view  of  a vast  ex- 
tent  of  country  can  be  seen.  With  the  excep. 
lion  of  a small  patch,  the  whole  of  the  surround- 
ing district,  including  Wentworth  Castle  and  its 
gronnds,  as  well  as  a considerable  portion  of  the 
South  Yorkshire  coal-field,  can  be  viewed. 
Stretching  across  (he  landscape  in  the  one  direc- 
tion, the  town  of  Wakefield,  with  its  recently 
restored  church,  can  be  seen.  In  another  direc- 
tion portions  of  the  Yorkshire  moors,  and  many 
other  objects  of  interest,  inoluding,  it  is  said, 
York  Minster,  are  observable.  The  structure 
reaches  a height  or  74  ft.  or  75  ft.,  exclusive  of 
the  gronndwork.  On  the  summit  of  the  tower 
is  a weather-vane,  with  gilded  initials  of  the  ■ 
donor,  the  whole  forming  a conspioaous  object 
in  the  landscape. 

The  coat  of  arms  of  the  Locke  family  also 
adorns  the  structure,  and  on  a stone  on  the  south- 
east  side  is  the  following  inscription  : — “ To  the 
Memory  of  the  Donor  of  the  Perk,  Phcobe,  Widow 
of  Joseph  Locke,  M.P.,  this  Tower  was  ereoted, 
and  Twenty  Acres  of  Land  added  to  the  Park  by 
her  Sister,  Sarah  McCreery,  A.D.  1877.”  The 
tower  is  approached  from  the  lower  portion  of 
the  park  by  terraces,  which  are  beautifully  planted 
and  studded  with  flower.stands.  Below  the  tower 
it  is  intended  to  erect  an  ornamental  fountain, 
with  Bubaoriptions  received  from  the  working 
classes,  in  recognition  of  her  gift.  The  tower 
has  been  ereoted  by  Messrs.  Robinson  & Sons 
builders,  of  Barnsley.  In  addition  to  Mies 
McCreery’s  munificence,  which  will  exceed 
10,0001.,  a beautiful  plot  of  ground,  including  a 
fine  cluster  of  old  beech  trees,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Corporation  by  Mr.  F.  W.  T V 
Wentworth,  Wentworth  Castle.  This  portion 
has  been  fenced  by  the  Corporation,  and  also 
forms  a valuable  addition  to  the  park,  making  it 
close  npon  forty  acres  in  extent.  The  park  was 
opened  on  Tuesday,  by  Lord  Halifax,  of  Hukleton 
Hal),  the  day  being  observed  as  a general  holi- 
day,  and  the  town  being  beautifully  decorated 
The  entire  portion  of  the  old  and  new  parks  was 
atndded  with  flags,  some  ten  or  twelve  yards 
apart.  The  statue  of  Joseph  Locke,  and  all 
available  places  in  the  park,  were  illuminated 
at  night. 


Compensation  Claims.— Mr.  Under- Sheriff 
Burobell  and  a special  jury,  at  the  Middlesex 
bbenff  s Court,  were  occupied  in  the  case  of 
larlow -u.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  four  houses  in  Willow 
walk,  Old-street-road,  required  for  the  new  street 
from  Shoreditch  to  Oxford-street.  In  the  course 
of  the  case,  Mr.  Talfourd  Salter,  Q.C.  fwith 
whom  was  Mr.  V.  Williams),  insisted  ia  patting 
m an  offer  made  by  the  Board  of  4,450L  Mr 
Philbrick,  Q C.  (Mr.  Biron  with  him),  said  it 
was  made  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  to  save 
about  1,OOOL  expenses  in  the  compensation  in- 
ought  not  to  have  been  mentioned. 
Ibe  Under.Sheriff  admitted  the  offer.  After  a 
long  investigation  the  parties  took  the  verdict  of 
eleven  jurors,  and  they  awarded  4,400L  5 and 
this  being  leas  than  the  offer,  the  expenses  will 
fall  on  the  claimant. 
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HOMES  FOR  THE  LABOURING  CL.ASSES  : 
A SUGGESTION. 

Srn, — The  importance  of  destroying  a large 
number  of  the  present  dwellings,  for  they  can 
scarcely  be  called  homes,  of  the  poorer  industrial 
classes  in  London,  and  perhaps  most  of  our 
large  cities,  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  who 
have  a practical  acquaintance  with  the  anbject, 
whether  ia  its  general  social  aspect  of  benefiting 
the  community,  or  with  the  direct  humanitarian 
view  of  oaring  for  the  well-being  of  tho.se  who 
have  been  the  chief  sufferers.  There  must  be 
much  genuine  right  feeling  in  the  matter  (not- 
withstanding such  startling  revelations  as  have 
been  lately  made,  and  which  yon  have  chronicled 
as  “Scientific  Philanthropy,  Limited”),  and  there 
would  be  more  if  the  actual  condition  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  was  better  known.  Your 
own  persistent  endeavours  for  very  many  years 
to  make  known  and  remedy  the  evil  have  no 
doubt  conduced  much  to  the  good  results 
manifest  in  the  commodious  dwellings  which  of 
late  years  have  been  erected  for  the  artisan  and 
laboorii;g  classes.  These  may  appear  to  many 
to  be  all  that  can  be  desired,  the  more  so  as 
they  fill  readily  when  built,  but  a closer  view 
of  the  subject  will  show  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
tenants  are  nob  always  of  the  class  for  whom 
they  were  intended,  and  if  they  are,  have  pro- 
bably gone  through  some  processcf  selection  for 
respectability,  and  if  of  a more  respectable  class 
are  no  doubt  more  acceptable  to  the  landlords. 
The  industrial  dwellings  (using  the  term  iu  a 
general  sense)  of  to-day  have  sifted  much  of  the 
population,  and  ia  obtaining  suitable  tenants 
have  left  a residuum  probably  nob  so  readily  to 
be  dealt  with.  The  already  overcrowded  neigh- 
bourhoods have  been  still  closer  oconpied  with 
many  of  those  who  either  would  not  or  could  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  better  dwellings  provided 
for  them.  It  will  not  do  to  assume  the  latter 
alternative  any  more  than  to  assume  that  be- 
cause the  new  dwellings  are  filled  they  are  all 
that  can  be  desired.  Hitherto  the  great  destruc- 
tion of  the  poorer  class  of  bouse  property  has  been 
caused  by  railway  and  .street  improvements 
with  scarcely  a thought  of  re-housing  the  people 
disturbed, — but  the  greater  destruction  contem- 
plated under  the  Artisans’  and  Labourers* 
Dwellings  Act,  and  future  street  improvements, 
will  have  to  be  compensated  for  by  building 
other  dwellings  expressly  intended  for  the 
classes  distnrbed.  It  is  well  then  to  have  regard 
to  their  wants  and  welfare. 

In  course  of  inquiries  bearing  on  this  matter 
I have  been  from  house  to  house  in  many  of  the 
worst  courts  and  alleys  in  London,  worst  iu 
sanitary  and  moral  condition,  and  can  testify  to 
a state  of  wretchedness  which  you  have  so  often 
well  but  not  overdrawn. 

Amongst  these  people,  and  also  those  some- 
what better  off,  there  exists  a strong  opinion  that 
whatever  alterations  may  be  made  these  will 
not  tend  to  their  benefit,  and  aversion  is  ex- 
pressed for  model  houses,  as  they  continue  to  be 
called  (but  this  terra  should  bo  dropped,  for 
model  houses  will  nob  find  model  tenants  in  tho 
multitude  requiring  to  be  housed).  Whilst 
some  would  gladly  get  into  the  new  buildings  if 
they  oould  only  pay  the  rent  required,  others 
say  they  would  not  live  in  them  on  any  account ; 
it  is  diffionlt  to  get  at  tbeirreasona,  whether  well 
or  ill  founded,  bat  the  feeling  seems  to  be  that 
they  would  not  be  or  have  not  been  (for  some 
speak  from  experience)  “at  home”  in  them. 
Avoiding  details  the  following  objections  have 
been  expressed 

1.  The  exclusion  of  people  with  large  families. 

2.  The  exclusion  of  people  working  at  home, 
or  carrying  on  a business  which  requires  some 
little  space  for  store,  such  as  that  of  a coster- 
monger, &c. 

3.  The  regulations  and  compulsory  require- 
ments, as  having  to  return  home  by  a fixed  hour, 
the  prohibition  of  driving  nails  to  hang  pictures, 
the  having  to  take  a share  of  the  cleaning  on 
certain  days,  &o. 

4.  The  barrack-like  aspect  of  the  buildings  j 
the  having  too  mnoh  in  common  use,  particularly 
closet  aocommodaticn  and  convenience  for  wash- 
ing. the  height  of  tbe  stairs,  &o. 

With  regard  to  objections  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  I have 
no  suggestion  to  offer,  but  Nos.  1 and  2 are  im- 
portant, and  require  attention.  It  certainly 
does  seem  hard  that  a respectable  man  should 
be  disqualified  as  a tenant  on  account  of  the 
number  of  his  children,  or  a working  shoemaker 
or  tailor  on  account  of  his  trade.  As  to  com- 
pulsory restrictions  (No.  3),  they  are  alike  repul- 
sive to  well  and  evil  disposed  tenants.  The  first 
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feel  them  to  be  ODnecessary,  the  latter  intoler- 
able;  bot  aa  owners  of  good  houeea  will  hardly 
submit  on  this  point,  it  is  likely  to  be  a source  of 
contention.  The  fourth  objection  ia  not  a snper- 
ficial  one,  it  toaches  the  home  life  of  a family 
more  closely  than  may  be  thought  by  those  who 
consider  the  tenants  ought  to  overcome  their 
prejadicea,  and  adopt  themselves  to  oircom. 
stances.  But,  viewing  it  simply  as  prejudice,  it 
may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  in  other 
matters,  a tradesman  finds  it  easier  to  comply 
with  the  wants  of  his  customers  than  to  teach 
them  what  they  ought  to  want;  so,  those  who 
cater  for  poor  tenants  will  find  it  more  to  the 
interest  of  all  to  comply  with  their  wants,  ex- 
cepting in  such  matters  as  involve  uncleanly  and 
evil  habits.  But  the  objection  is  a real  one,  and 
assumes  greater  force  where  the  house  is  large, 
various  staircases  and  corridors  bring  nuraerons 
families  into  contact  (and  contention).  The 
height  of  the  stairs  ought  not  to  be  so  much 
regarded  if  water  supply  ia  given  at  the  top,  but 
a mother  does  not  like  to  send  her  young 
children  from  the  third  or  fourth  story  to  play 
below  out  of  her  sight.  The  matter  of  closet 
accommodation  is  as  important  as  any ; where 
there  is  only  one  w.c.  for  a moderate.sized 
tenemented  bouse,  it  ia  difficult  to  have  it  kept 
in  decent  order,  and  where  it  has  been  attempted 
to  remedy  the  evil,  by  destroying  the  fences  and 
building  good  closets  in  one  group,  the  more 
pnblio  arrangement  has  made  matters  worse. 
Under  any  circumstances,  I consider  it  essential 
to  sanitary  and  decent  living  that  a separate 
water*cl08et  should  be  provided  for  each  tene- 
ment.  But,  after  all,  the  strongest  feeling  is 
that  of  home.  Home  ! a word  dear  to  all  who 
know  its  blessings ! The  right  cnltivation  of 
home  society  and  home  duties  probably  is  nearer 
the  source  of  general  social  order  and  happiness 
than  anything  else.  I am  well  aware  that  the 
material  construction  of  home  is  but  one  phase 
of  its  development,  but  it  is  an  important  phase. 
Home,  rightly  understood,  requires  that  there 
shall  at  least  be  the  option  of  isolation  from  its 
surroundings.  Every  Eoglisbman  likes  to  feel 
that  his  house  is  bis  castle,  which  he  may  live  in 
without  interference  ; fi.nd  so  strong  is  this  feel- 
ing that  a man  will  assert  it  when  living  in  a 
wretched  single-room  tenement  destitute  of  all 
the  comforts  and  oonvenieuces  which  should  con- 
tribute to  make  a dwelling  a home.  There  still 
exists  in  London  a class  of  property  which  when 
once  destroyed  will  not  be  repeated.  Cottages  of 
two  or  three  rooms,  with  a small  yard  or  garden 
at  back,  give  acoommodatiou  to  a family  with  far 
more  of  the  feeling  that  it  ia  home  than  any 
tenements  in  larger  houses.  They  are  much 
appreciated  by  those  who  live  in  them,  and 
desired  by  those  who  do  not,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  otherwise  but  that  in  a few  years  their  sites 
will  be  occupied  by  lofty  buildings. 

To  adapt  or  arrange  tenements  in  large  blocks 
of  building  so  as  to  give  all  the  accommodation 
of  cottage  dwellings  I have  given  considerable 
attention,  and,  that  it  might  not  be  too  muoh  an 
affair  of  the  imagination,  have  made  a model  of 
part  of  a five-storied  block,  showing  every 
essential  detail.  Having  started  with  the  idea 
of  benefiting  the  lowest  stratum  of  society,  my 
model  is  made  to  show  tenements  of  only  one 
and  two  rooms.  However  undesirable  it  may  be 
to  acknowledge  one.room  tenements  for  families, 
it  ia  bnt  too  clear  they  will  have  to  be  provided 
for  many  years  to  come.  An  experiment  does 
not  necessarily  end  in  success,  so  I will  at  once 
own  that  I think  my  plan  more  adaptable  to 
tenements  of  three  or  four  rooms  than  of  one  or 
two ; but,  having  no  personal  interest  to  serve 
in  the  matter,  I am  not  disposed  to  incur  further 
trouble  in  making  another  model  without  good 
reason,  which,  perhaps,  fair  criticism  maysopply. 

I will  endeavour  to  describe  the  buildings  as 
shown  in  the  model.  The  block  of  dwellings  is 
divided  by  party-walls  into  separate  houses  of 
five  stories.  Each  houfc,  with  yard  in  the  rear, 
covers  a space  of  36  ft.  frontage,  by  44  ft.  depth, 
and  contains  ten  tenements,  five  of  these  being 
on  either  side  of  the  staircase,  and  each  entered 
by  a door  (caking  the  place  of  street  door)  on  the 
ground-floor  and  landings.  The  stairs  are  of 
stone,  under  cover  oftbe  roof,  and  are  walled  round 
on  three  sides,  but  open  to  the  air  in  front.  The 
honse  walla  are  of  brick,  and  in  front  are  vertical 
from  ground  to  roof,  bot  the  backs  of  tho  houses 
require  particular  description. 

The  dimensions  of  house,  from  front  to  back, 
for  each  floor,  are  aa  follows: — Ground  floor, 
32  ft.;  first  floor,  28  ft.;  second  floor,  2i  ft.; 
third  floor,  20  ft. ; fourth  floor,  16  ft.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  back  walls  are  not  continuous  from  . 


floor  to  floor,  but  are  divided  into  sections,  each 
receding  4 ft.  floor  by  floor.  Above  the  ground 
floor  each  of  these  sections  is  carried  on  an  iron 
girder  one.  end  of  each  girder  being  carried  by 


the  party-wall,  and  the  other  end  by  the  wall 
parallel  to  it,  these  walla  having  additional 
strength  for  the  purpose.  Four  feet  of  roofing 
being  required  to  cover  the  space  left  on  each 
floor  by  the  receding  of  the  back  walls,  this  is 
covered  by  tiles  and  asphalte,  and  is  extended 
another  4 ft.  over  the  yard  below,  giving  a space 
of  8 ft.  of  balcony,  available  as  a yard,  on  each 
floor  above  the  ground,  which  has  12  fc.  of  yard 
from  house  to  back  fence,  and  each  yard  or  bal. 
cony  is  partly  under  cover.  The  tenements  on 
each  floor  are  different,  and  are  approximately  of 
the  following  dimensions  : — 

Area.  Aren  of  yard. 


Ground  floor. 

Two  rooms. 
First  floor  .... 

Two  rooms. 
Second  floor  . 

Two  rooms. 
Third  floor  - 
Ooe  room  . 
Fourth  floor- 
Oneroom  . 


. l-lft.  bv  U ft.  7 
. 11  ft.  by  10  it. ) — 

, 11  ft.  by  10  ft.  7 
. lift,  by  lOft.i'^"'^ 

. IS  ft.  by  11  ft.  =19? 
. H ft.  by  11  ft.  =154 


..  250  sq.  ft. 
..  175  „ 

..  160  „ 

..  110  „ 

• ■ 140  » 


Against  the  back  wall  of  the  staircase  are 
built  the  water-closets  in  five  pairs  vertically 
over  each  other,  without  separate  supply,  as  I 
believe  flushing  by  a pail  of  water  ia  the  most 
reliable  method  of  cleansing  for  this  class  of 
ocenpiers  ; a ventilator  for  the  soil-pipes  is  added 
to  comply  with  the  sanitary  requirement  of  the 
day.  Against  the  same  wall  are  fixed  coal-bins, 
which  maybe  filled  through  openings  in  the  wall 
on  the  stair  landings;  there  is  also  a duat-sbaft 
from  which  the  dust  can  be  removed  without 
going  into  any  of  the  tenements.  The  sinks  and 
taps  are  placed  in  the  yards  or  balconies,  bnt 
under  cover  ; the  water  supply  is  assumed  to  be 
constant,  and  therefore  no  cisterns  needed.  The 
supply-pipes  being  under  cover  are  probably 
suffioiently  protected  from  frost  unless  they 
should  be  against  a wall  having  a northern 
aspect.  In  each  room  there  is  a fireplace,  all  of 
these  being  attached  to  the  party  walls. 

Thus  each  tenement  ia  self-contained,  having 
externally  a water-closet,  coal-bin,  sink  with 
water  tap  and  ample  yard  accommodation  (partly 
under  cover)  to  do  aoullery  work  and  washing,  to 
bang  up  clothes  to  dry,  &o.,  and  for  young 
children  to  be  out  in  the  air  in  sight  of  their 
mothers. 

Of  cost  I am  not  competent  to  speak,  but 
bearing  in  mind  the  increased  accommodation, 
it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  an  increased  cost 
of  constrnction  may  be  inenrred,  especially  in 
reference  to  an  expensive  site.  Compared  with 
a five-storied  house  with  vertical  walls  back  and 
front,  and  having  the  same  frontage,  the  same 
cubic  contents,  and  same  area  of  site,  36  fc.  by 
4t  ft.,  there  ia  a loss  on  the  open  ground  area  of 
about  200  square  feet,  but  a gain  in  the  area  of 
upper  yards  or  balccnies  of  about  800  square  feet, 
leaving  about  600  square  feet  net  gain,  and  this 
with  an  increase  of  air  and  light  and  notably  of 
■‘^nn-ihijie  which  seems  in  danger  of  being  ignored. 
Oi  course  the  poorest  cannot  pay  increased  rent, 
but  there  are  others  who  would  find  it  economical 
to  do  so  if  such  advantages  can  be  secured  for  a 
moderate  outlay.  May  I mention  only,  without 
further  trespassing  on  yonr  space,  that  I believe 
a similar  mode  of  constrnction  applied  to  lofty 
buildings  of  a superior  class  would  produce  very 
advantageous  results. 

I shall  be  glad  to  show  the  model  to  any  one 
interested  in  promoting  the  improvement  of 
artisans’  and  labourers’  homes. 

F.  H.  McLaL'chlan. 

19,  Dahjell-road,  Stockioell. 


THE  BISHOFB  THRONE,  OXFORD 
CATHEDRAL. 

WILBERFORCE  1IE510RIAL. 

The  Bishop’s  throne  in  Oxford  Cathedral,  ol 
which  we  give  a view,  ia  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce.  It  is  composed  ol 
walnut,  wood.  At  the  four  corners  of  the  canopy 
are  figures  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
with  the  signs  under  them,  and  a portrait  of  the 
bishop  is  on  the  throne.  The  work  was  executed 
by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  from  the  designs 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Soott,  R.A.  The  stalls  are  also 
new. 


GLASGOW  RIVER  SUPPLY  WORKS. 

Some  years  ago  the  Glasgow  oorporation  ob- 
tained  Parliamentary  powers  to  conatrnot  exten- 
sive works  on  the  banks  of  the  Gly'de  before  it 
reaches  the  city,  with  a view  to  afford  a supply 
of  river  water  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  the 
east  end,  and  conseqaently  reduce  the  consump- 
tion of  the  purer  element  from  Loch  Katrine,  the 
supply  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  far-sighted 
citizens,  may  in  time  become  insufficient  for  the 
domestic  use  of  the  population.  After  con. 
siderable  delay,  the  river-snpply  works  were 
commenoed  on  the  lands  of  Westhom,  about 
two  miles  and  a half  from  Glasgow,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Clyde,  and  as  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  be  completed  in  a few  weeks,  a brief 
description  may  be  useful.  The  pumping  engine 
and  boiler-hoQses  are  situated  on  the  low  level 
bank  of  the  river  a few  yards  east  of  a well- 
known  spot  in  local  history  called  Harvey’s 
Dyke,  while  the  gigantic  brick  stalk  and  tbe 
reservoirs  are  bnilt  on  the  rising  ground  about 
30  ft.  higher  than  the  bed  of  the  river.  Of  the 
two  reservoirs  each  one  has  a capacity  of  about 
400,000  gallons,  substantially  constructed  oi 
earth  and  clay  paddle,  tbe  inner  slopes  being 
lined  with  concrete  and  brickwork  to  the  height 
of  the  proposed  water-level.  There  are  two  large 
and  powerful  compound  engines  for  pumping, 
the  combined  horse-power  being  about  150,  and 
which  are  intended  to  raise  tbe  water  about  50  ft. 
above  their  own  level.  The  four  boilers  for  the 
supply  of  these  engines  are  fitted  with  all  the 
most  modern  appliances.  The  engine-bonse  u 
an  oblong  building  about  70  ft.  long  by  40  ft. 
broad,  with  an  elevation  of  20  ft.  The  engineE 
are  set  7 fc.  6 in.  below  tbe  surface,  tbe  walls  oftbe 
house  to  this  height  being  bnilt  of  stone  or  concrete 
foundation,  and  faced  with  white  enamelled 
bricks.  In  the  upper  walls  of  the  same  building 
red  bricks  have  been  used,  tbe  inside  faced  with 
white  fire-bricks,  having  black  bands  and  moulded 
courses;  the  outside  showing  fire-clay  monlded 
cornice  and  semicircular  arches,  stone  string- 
course, and  aqnares.  The  roof  has  wood-work 
of  pitch-pine,  the  whole  of  tbe  exposed  parts  to 
be  varnished.  The  boiler-house  ia  a building 
about  45  ft.  square  to  the  height  of  25  ft.,  and 
above  this  it  is  carried  in  an  octagonal  shape  to 
the  height  of  18  ft.,  a dome  roof  15  ft.  high  being 
placed  above  the  level  of  the  walls.  Tbe  stalk 
stands  on  the  high  level  at  a distance  of  abont 
150  ft.  from  the  boilers,  rising  to  a height  of 
120  ft.  above  the  surface.  The  base  of  tbe  stalk 
is  octagonal,  and  tbe  shaft  circalar.  The  main 
fine  connecting  the  chimney  and  boilers  is  carried 
from  tbe  latter  on  the  low  level  to  the  chimney 
on  the  high  level  with  a gradual  elope,  and  is 
6 ft.  high  by  4 ft.  wide  inside.  The  flues  and 
tbe  lower  part  of  the  chimney  are  lined  inside 
with  fire-bricks,  tbe  main  fine  immediately  in 
the  rear  of  the  boilers  being  fitted  with  Green’s 
economiser.  The  main  water-pipe  is  carried 
along  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  westwards  to 
Springfield-road,  and  thence  to  the  manufactories 
to  which  the  water  is  intended  to  be  supplied. 
Attention  baa  been  bestowed  by  the  engineer, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Gale,  in  order  to  promote  the  com- 
pleteness and  efficiency  of  the  works,  and  to  that 
gentleman’s  energy  is  mainly  due  the  com- 
paratively rapid  progress  which  baa  been 
attained.  The  contractors  are  : — For  reservoirs 
and  foundations  of  engine  and  boiler-honse, 
Messrs.  A.  & H.  M'Donald ; engine  and  boiler- 
houses,  chimneys  and  flues,  mason  and  brick, 
work,  including  joiner,  plumber,  slater,  and 
painting  work,  Mr.  W.  Steven  ; while  tbe  engines 
and  boilers  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Rait  & 
Lindsay.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  undertaking 
is  about  30,0001. 


The  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary 
Association.  ■ — An  Exhibition  of  Sanitary 
Appliances  has  been  opened  in  Manchester. 
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THE  BISHOP’S 


THEONE,  OXFORD  CATHEDRAL.^— The  Wilberforce  Memorial. 


COEPORATE  OFFICES  : SELECTED  DESIGN, By  JIr,  Corson. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


LEEDS  CORPORATE  OFFICES. 

Thk  design  illustrated  was  selected  in  open 
competition  out  of  about  twenty. six  sets  of  draw- 
ings in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  The  author  of 
it  18  Mr.  Corson.  The  second  premium  was  ad- 
judged  to  Mr.  D.  Brade,  of  Kendall;  and  the 
third  to  Messrs.  Hill  & Swann,  of  Leeds  and 
Sheffield  ; the  assessor  to  the  Corporation  being 
Hr.  Cockerel!,  of  London, 

Since  the  selection  was  made,  however,  and 
our  illustrations  were  completed,  owing  to  diffi. 
culties  encountered  in  the  proposed  diversion 
of  Alexander-street,  and  the  wish  of  the  School 
Board  to  have  a separate  building,  it  has  been 
determined  to  erect  two  distinct  buildings,  one 
for  the  School  Board  Offices,  fronting  to  Calver. 
ley  .street.  Great  George- street,  and  Alexander- 
street,  and  another  for  the  Corporate  Offices 
and  Free  Library,  fronting  to  Calverley-street, 
Alexunder-street,  and  Centenary-street. 

Plans  for  the  School  Board  offices  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Corson,  and  approved  by  the  School 
Board  and  Corporation,  and  the  woiking  drawings 
are  now  in  hand,  in  preparation  for  tenders. 
The  drawings  for  the  Corporate  offices  have  also 
been  made  and  approved  by  the  committee,  sub- 
ject  to  minor  alterations  by  the  Free  Library 
Committee. 

The  stj  le  adopted  for  the  new  designs  is  some- 
what  similar  to  the  competition  drawings  now 
engraved,  but  the  plans  have  been  considerably 
modified,  in  consequence  of  the  division  into  two 
distinct  blocks,  and  the  provision  of  accommoda- 
tion elsewhere  for  the  Fire  Brigade.  Under  the 
circumstances  we  need  add  nothing  more  than 
full  references  to  the  plans. 


1.  Area. 

2.  Rublio  entrance. 

3.  General  corridor. 

4.  RaCe-cullectors. 

6.  Ffirate  oiliee. 

6.  Fublio  office. 

7.  Smoke  inspector. 

8.  Cbicfius-pector'sroom. 

9.  Cierksruom. 

10.  Medical  officer’s  room. 

11.  Euirauce  to  public 

liDrary. 

13.  Stairs  10  public  library. 

13.  Frirate  eutrauce  for  iu- 

specters  of  nuisances. 

14.  Inspector  ol' nuisance. 

15.  llioicilecting-room. 

16.  Bath-room. 

17.  Insyeotor’s  room. 

18.  Flumber'e  shop. 

19.  Calling-orer  rooms. 

20.  Lavatory. 

21.  Stairs.  , 

22.  House,  living-room. 

23.  Fantry. 

21.  Chief  inspector’s  room. 
25.  En'rancetopoiioe-yard. 
.26.  Lamp  icapector's  room. 
General  lamp-store 
under. 

Principal  os 

1.  Principal  entrance. 

2.  General  corridor. 

3.  Accountant’s  private 

office. 

4.  Accountant’s  public 

office. 

6.  Spaev  lor  public. 

6.  Space  for  WBiling-seat. 

7.  Counter, 

8.  Stairs  down  to  rate- 

collector. 

9.  Lavatory. 

10,  Borough  engineer, 

11.  tlau-room.  Assistant 

engineer. 

13.  Contraotor.s’  room. 

13.  Drawin-gollice. 

14.  Stairs  up  to  plan  gal- 

lery. 

16.  Stairs  to  entresol. 

16.  Forier’a  room. 

17.  ’VVaitiog-room. 

19.  Accountant's  room. 

19.  Draioage  inepector’a 

room, 

20.  BuiJding  inspector’s 

room. 

21.  Staircase  to  public 

library. 


1.  Eiamination-room. 

2.  Suiail  examination- 

room,  or  retiring- 
room. 

3.  Eevolving  shutters. 

4.  Private  staircase. 

6.  Lobby. 

6.  Lavatory. 

7.  Private  office. 

8.  Clerk’s  office. 

9.  Stairs  for  females. 

10.  Stairs  for  males. 

11.  To  architect’s  office, 

12.  Siudenta' r'om. 

13.  Belerence  library. 

14.  Study. 

15.  Stairs  up  to  gallery. 

16.  Counter. 


' Floor. 

27.  Larap-afore. 

33.  Stairs  down. 

29.  Engine-room. 

3 Stable. 

31.  Louse  box. 

32.  Harness-ro'iro. 

33.  CloAuiug  lobby, 

31.  Parade-roum. 

35.  Cab  inspector. 

36.  Level  causeway. 

37.  Folioc-yard. 

3d.  Incline  down  to  healing- 
chamber. 

39.  luclineup. 

4<i.  Store-room  entr.TDce. 
-11.  Entrance  for  males  ; to 
gallery  of  board- 
room ; back  entrance 
to  hoard  s offices  and 
architect's  offices. 

43.  Porter's  entrance. 

43.  Plutranee  Cor  females. 
41.  Clerks’  office. 

45.  Store-room. 

46.  htoek  and  store  room. 

47.  Sample-clerks,  Sc. 

48.  Hiieben. 

■19.  Living-room. 


Fir»t  Floor. 

23.  Stiirs  up  to  book-store. 
33.  Collectors'  room. 

21.  Clerk's  office. 

25.  Secretary’s  room. 

26.  Clerk’s  office. 

27.  Collect.>rs'  room. 

2S.  Sample-room. 

29.  Gallery  of  communica- 

tion. 

30.  Bridge. 

31.  Open  court. 

32.  Stairs  for  males. 

33.  To  gallery  and  archi- 

tect’s offices. 

31.  Stairs  for  lemales. 

35.  Service  corridor. 

36.  Superintendent's  office. 

37.  Attendance  offices. 

88.  Private  stairs. 

39.  Inner  hall. 

4’>.  Offices.  Clerks. 

41.  Board-r.iom. 

42.  Comojittee-room. 

43.  Ante-room. 

44.  Chief  clerk's  room. 

45.  Strong-room. 

46.  Lobby. 

47  Assistant-clerk's  room. 

Floor. 

17.  Public. 

18.  Reference-library  cor- 

ridor. 

19.  Gent.’s  reading-room, 

20.  Principal  staircase, 

21.  Store-room. 

22.  Librarian's  passage. 

23.  Librarian’s  room. 

21.  Lending  library. 

Corridor. 

25.  Ladies’  reading-room. 

26.  Stairs  up  to  binding- 

room. 

27.  Public  space.  Lending 

library. 

28.  Stairs. 

29.  Lending  library. 


M,  YIOLLET-LB-DUC  ON  ARCHITECTURE 
IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.* 

If  we  want  to  have  an  architecture  of  our  own 
time,  let  ns  first  provide  that  the  architeotore 
shall  be  ours,  and  not  seek  everywhereelse  than 
in  the  bosom  of  our  own  accial  state  for  its  forms 
and  arrangemeuts.  That  our  architects  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  best  examples  of  what 
has  been  done  before  ns,  and  in  aualogous  condi- 
tions, is  highly  desirable,  provided  they  unite 
with  this  knowledge  a good  method  and  a critical 
spirit.  That  they  should  know  how  the  arts  of 
former  tinges  faithfully  reflected  the  socit  1 con. 
ditions  amid  which  they  were  developed  is  also 
most  desirable,  provided  that  this  knowledge 
does  nob  lead  to  an  nnoonsidered  imitation  of 
forma  that  are  often  foreign  to  onr  usages.  But 
that,  under  pretext  of  maintainiog  such  or  such 
a doctrine,  or,  perhaps,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
not  troubling  the  repose  of  some  twenty  indi- 
vidoals,  we  fail  to  deduce  the  practical  results 
from  those  studies  which  oculd  be  gained  by  pay- 
ing regard  to  principles  rather  than  to  forms,  is 
reprehensible.  The  architect  must  not  only  be 
well  informed,  bat  must  make  use  of  his  know- 
ledge, and  must  derive  something  from  hia  own 
powers;  he  must  determine  to  ignore  the  com- 
monplace notions  which,  with  a persistence 
worthy  of  a nobler  cause,  have  for  nearly  two 
centuries  been  promulgated  respecting  architec- 
tural art. 

The  architecture  we  desiderate  mnat  take 
account  of  the  ideas  of  progress  proper  to  the 
age, — subjeoting  those  ideas  to  a harmonious 
system  sufficiently  pliant  to  lend  itself  to  all  the 
modifications  and  even  consequences  of  progress; 
it  cannot  therefore  confine  itself  to  the  study 
and  application  of  purely  conventional  formulae; 
for  instance,  those  relating  to  the  orders,  or  those 
derived  from  what  are  called  the  laws  of  sym- 
metry. 

Symmetry  is  not  a general  law  of  architectural 
art  any  more  than  equality  is  a law  of  society. 
We  assert  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law  ; 
but  equality  is  not  the  law,  for  we  do  not 
acknowledge  an  inequality  in  intelligence,  in 
aptiendes,  in  physical  strength,  or  in  wealth 
among  all  the  members  of  a social  body.  Sym- 
metry  insisted  on  as  a general  dominant  law  is 
none  other  than  a kind  of  commnnism,  enervating 
art  and  debasing  those  who  observe  it. 

Because  yon  build  all  the  houses  of  a street  or 
of  a square  after  the  same  pattern,  and  require 
your  architect  to  make  all  the  windows  of  the 
facade  just  alike,  regardless  of  the  very  varions 
arrangements  which  the  bnilding  contains,  you 
conclude  that  you  are  showing  respect  for  art. 
No  such  thing ; you  are  putting  it  on  the  rack  ; 
you  become  its  torturer;  you  stifle  its  noblest 
quality,  that  which  consists  in  the  free  expres- 
sion  of  its  wants,  its  tastes,  its  individuality. 
There  is  no  art  without  liberty ; for  art  is  the 
expression  of  thought;  but  what  is  the  expres- 
sion  of  thought  if  you  are  compelled  to  repeat 
what  your  neighbour  says,  or  to  call  that  white 
which  you  see  to  be  black  ? 

That  a town  council  should  interfere  to  limit 
the  height  of  the  houses  or  their  encroachment 
on  the  street  by  municipal  regulations  is  per- 
fectly legitimate;  but  that  it  should  use  its 
authority  to  oblige  twenty  architects  to  adopt 
in  twenty  houses  the  same  cornice-moulding  or 
the  same  window,  or  the  same  height  of  string- 
courses,  under  pretest  of  symmetry,  when  each 
of  these  houses  is  differently  arranged  within, 
is  scarcely  justifiable.  Be  assured  that  those 
superior  intellects  which,  without  any  practical 
knowledge  of  the  arts,  have  a certain  influence 
on  their  direction,  would  never  have  been  in- 
volved  in  this  lamentable  imbroglio  of  errors  and 
false  principles,  if  artists  themselves  had  tot 
orged  them  forward  on  this  downward  path,  by 
crying  np  doctrines  opposed  to  immntable  reason ; 
representing  architecture  as  a kind  of  recipe 
applicable  to  every  purpose  and  to  every  pro- 
gramme,— a common  formula  which  all  may 
apply  without  having  recourse  to  reason. 

Symmetry  cannot  be  accredited  with  the 
qualities  which  go  to  constitute  a law  ; it  is  at 
most,  and  only  in  certain  oases,  a gratification  to 
the  eye : but  harmony  and  equilibration  are 
laws  'which  must  be  defined  and  applied  in  archi- 
tectnre. 

In  the  preceding  lecture  we  explained  some  of 
the  harmonic  laws  of  proportion  ; as  respects  the 
laws  of  equilibration,  they  are  illustrated  in  the 

• From  Le'’ttir«  ou  Arehitectore.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  M,  VioUet-le-Dac  by  Benjamin  Bucknall, 
architect.  Part  III.  London:  Sampson  Low  & Co.  Ol 
previous  parts  of  this  work  we  have  given  uoiices. 
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noble  edifices  of  Classic  times  and  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ; bat  equilibration  is  nob  symmetry,  for  it 
admits  of  variety.  Like  things  do  not  require 
balancing,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are 
similar.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  a 
programme  rigorously  observed  to  give  an  irre- 
gular disposition  of  plan  ; but  it  is  for  us  artists- 
to  contrive  that  this  irreenlar  plan  shall  in  eleva- 
tion present  a balanced  ensemble, — that  the 
edifice  shall  not  appear  deformed  or  unfinished. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  have  to  build  a 
small  town-hall,  containing  offices  on  the  ground 
floor  and  a large  hall  on  the  first  floor,  and 
having  a belfry.  It  is  evident  that  if,  for  the 
sake  of  symmetry,  I place  the  belfry-tower  in 
the  middle  of  the  front,  I out  the  large  hall  in 
two ; or  I must  have  reconrso  to  complicated, 
fictitious,  and  expensive  means  of  construction- 
(forinarohitectnre  falsehood  is  often  very  costly). 
I determine  to  be  truthful.  I place  the  tower 
at  0D8  of  the  ends  of  the  building,  with  an  en- 
trance porch  below;  I build  the  staircase  out-' 
side;  the  offices  and  the  mayor's  room  will  bo 
on  the  ground  floor.  On  the  first  floor  I have 
every  facility  for  obtaining  an  anteroom  above 
the  porch,  and  a spacious,  well-lighted  ball  in 
the  body  of  the  building.  In  the  roof  space  I 
contrive  muniment  and  store  rooms.  Thus 
settled,  in  elevation  the  belfry  tower  is  boldly 
treated  ; it  is  a strong  and  massive  feature  ; it 
strengthens  one  end  of  the  budding,  and  rises 
to  a considerable  height.  Then  comes  the  great 
hall  amply  lighted  ; audio  strengthen  the  corners 
of  the  front  opposite  to  this  tower,  and  enable 
them  well  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  relieving 
arches  of  the  great  windows,  I erect  a turret — 
an  angle  pier — a buttress  or  vertical  mass ; in 
this  way  I terminate  the  gable  and  balance  the 
facade,  which  is  in  nowise  symmetrical.  The  eye 
in  fact  perceives  that  the  lefccorner  occupied  by 
the  tower  is  thicker,  more  massive  and  lofty; 
that  the  portion  lighted  is  not  weighted,  and  that 
this  front,  perforated  with  wide  openings,  is  ter- 
minated at  its  extremity  opposite  to  the  tower  by 
a weight  acting  vertio-illy.  The  bnilding  is  not 
symmetrical,  bat  it  is  balanced.  - 

Look  at  the  antique  paintings  representing] 
vill(c,  i.e.  collections  of  buildings;  if  we  examine^ 
the  buildings  themselves  we  shall  be  struck  with  r 
the  delicacy  of  observation  displayed  by  the  ■ 
architects  of  classical  antiquity  as  regards  the ' 
bHancing  of  the  masses.  And  our  Mediasval . 
buildings, — our  castles,  abbeys,  hospices,  and  ; 
even  our  mansions, — what  numerous  examples 
do  they  not  present  us  of  the  application  of  this 
principle  of  equilibration  ? These  batldings  are  - 
firmly  baaed,  and  they  present  a most  pleasing  i 
appearance  to  the  eye.  Look  at  the  house  of  - 
Jacques  Cceur,  at  Bourgea, — -the  H<3tel  de  Cluny 
at  Paris  : look  at  all  these  old  feudal  castles,  and 
the  chateaux  of  mnoh  more  recent  times, — - 
Blois,  Cbenonceaux,  Ecouen,  Azay-le-Rideau.  Is 
it  to  symmetrical  arrangements  that  these  > 
edifices  owe  the  charm  that  engages  us  ? Cer- 
tainly  not;  but.  rather  to  skill  in  balancing  the  - 
masses.  This,  I allow,  is  a more  difficult  achieve- 
ment than  continuing  the  lines  of  a building, — 
than  repeating  the  same  window,  and  the  same  : 
pier  a hundred  times  over, — than  fatiguing  the  . 
eye  by  the  uniformity  of  the  masses.  But  it  is  • 
art ; and  none  will  assert  that  art — as  the  chief 
condition  of  beauty — must  be  easy  to  produce. 

The  laws  of  architectural  equilibration  do  not 
apply  only  to  the  masses;  we  observe  that  the 
ancients  regarded  them  as  the  essential  in  the 
design  of  the  details,  and  that  the  Medieval 
artists  applied  them  with  consummate  intelli- 
gence. Our  architects  of  the  thirteenth  cen. 
tury,  when  they  had  to  terminate  the  lower  i 
portion  of  a gable,  sought  and  discovered  com- 
■ binationa  which  decidedly  expressed  both  the 
return  of  the  monldings  and  the  weighting  which 
it  is  necessary  to  give  to  the  angles.  Such  a 
gable  base  balances  its  mass,  and  is  moreover  i 
perfectly  logical.  Perhaps  at  the  other  angle  : 
there  might  be  a staircase  turret,  or  a tower;  in 
that  case  the  eye  will  none  the  less  be  reassured 
by  this  decided  finish,  so  frankly  expressing  a 
termination.  Equilibration  is  in  fact  the  art  of 
making  a finish  where  symmetry  is  wanting ; 
and  when  the  architect  has  no  other  resource  - 
than  the  adoption  of  symmetrical  arrangements 
to  give  an  air  of  finish  to  his  work,  it  differs  little  - 
from  that  of  those  machine  looms  which  repro-  - 
duce  with  such  remarkable  precision  the  cor- 
responding sections  of  the  design  woven  in 
them. 

While,  therefore,  properly  speaking,  there  are 
DO  laws  of  symmetry,  or  while  the  laws  of 
symmetry  express  merely  the  result  of  a 
mechanical  labour,  there  are  laws  of  equilibra- 
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tion  in  arohiteotnral  art, — lawa  which  the 
aichifcects  of  Classic  times  and  those  of  the  Middle 
Ages  strictly  observed ; these  laws  ot  eqaiJibra- 
tion,  like  the  laws  of  proportion,  are  only  the 
outward  expression  of  statical  laws.  Geometry 
and  calculation  constitute,  therefore,  in  archi- 
tecture, the  fundamental  basis  of  art  ; 
with  these  as  a basis  we  shall  be  able 
to  get  rid  of  the  pitiable  vulgarity  of  so- 
called  Classic  forms ; and  if  our  engineers, 
who  are  excellent  geometricians  and  accurate  in 
calculation,  concerned  themselves  less  with  de- 
signing those  Classic  forms,  too  often  introduced 
into  their  constructions  in  disregard  of  what 
common  sense  would  dictate,  they  would  un. 
doubtedly  produce  works  of  artistic  merit.  Laws 
based  on  geometry  and  caloulation,  and  result- 
ing from  a nice  observation  of  the  principles  of 
statics,  naturally  give  rise  to  true  expression, — 
sincerity.  Now,  sincerity  endows  every  work  of 
art  with  a charm  that  engages  the  most  cultured 
mind  as  well  as  that  which  is  least  so.  Though 
we  have  depraved  the  taste  of  the  public  by  the 
falsity  that  pervades  architectural  productions, 
when  that  public  chances  to  find  a truthful 
work, — one  that  appears  what  it  really  is, — its 
attention  and  interest  are  awakened.  Whatever 
clearly  explains  itself,  pleases  and  engages  it,  in 
France  at  any  rate.  The  various  materials  we 
use  possess  different  properties;  and  if  we 
succeed  in  expressing  these  properties  by  the 
forms  we  give  to  our  materials,  not  only  do  we 
thus  open  a vast  field  of  variety,  and  take 
advantage  of  infinite  resonrces,  but  we  likewise 
interest  the  public  by  this  constant  endeavour 
to  give  every  object  the  form  that  befits  its 
nature.  Is  it  not,  moreover,  the  duty  of  artists 
to  enlighten  the  public  taste  when  it  goes  astray  ? 
Is  there  not  a kind  of  baseness  in  deferring  to 
people  s errors,  especially  when  these  are  mani- 
fest ? Not  to  deceive  is  the  first  rule  which 
persons  of  taste  lay  down  for  themselves;  how 
then  can  we  credit  with  taste  artists  who  in  their 
works  heap  falsehood  on  falsehood  ? The  word 
is  strong,  but  the  thing  itself  is  monstrous.  The 
jo.called  Classical  architecture  which  prides  itself 
on  perpetuating  the  traditions  of  antiquity  is  a 
deception;  while  one  of  the  noblest  qualities  of 
ancient  architecture  is  that  of  never  deceiving, 
either  in  regard  to  the  material  or  the  mode  of 
using  it.  To  begin  with,  this  formal  arohi. 
tecture,  supposed,  very  erroneously,  to  be  derived 
from  the  Classic  arts,  might  with  some  care  pre. 
serve  a truthful  character,  whenever  an  edifice 
has  to  be  built  without  regard  to  expense ; but 
■when  the  means  are  limited,  to  what  untruths 
luost  not  the  architect  have  recourse,  in  order  to 
give  his  building  the  pompous  appearance 
recognised  as  Classic  1 Plaster  columns  a^id 
cornices  ; wooden  beams  simulating  stono.lintels ; 
lath - and  - plaster  ceilings  simulating  timber- 
framing and  carpetitry ; stucco  simulating 
marble  ; plaster  ornament  simulating  sculpture  ; 
lath  vaults  simulating  plastered  masonry.  The 
pervading  principle  of  this  architecture  is  simu. 
lating  something, — deception  in  form  and  mate- 
rial. But  without  desoending  so  low, — though  we 
often  do  descend  to  this, — let  us  look  at  some 
of  our  great  modern  buildings,  erected  at  great 
cost;  do  we  nob  see  that  the  masonry  in  nowise 
accords  with  the  form  ; that  the  beds  of  the 
courses  do  not  ooincide  with  the  heights  of  the 
bases,  string-courses,  and  entablatures;  that 
after  a few  years,  as  each  stone  takes  a different 
tint  and  each  bed  becomes  apparent,  the  joint- 
ing of  the  structure  does  nob  accord  with  the 
form  adopted  : that  the  simulated  lintels  are  out 
iti  the  most  disagreeable  fashion  by  the  joints  of 
the  stones  which  compose  them;  that  the  outer 
mouldings  of  the  arches  do  nob  extrados  the 
arch-stones,  whose  joints  stray  into  the  span- 
drels;  that  the  bas-reliefs  show  beds  cutting 
the  sculpture ; that  the  enormous  windows 
simulating  openings  which  in  the  ancient  build- 
ings^ were  destined  to  remain  unfilled,  ore 
partitioned  by  g'azed  wooden  framing  which 
destroys  the  effect  they  were  intended  to 
produce ; that  the  string-boards  of  stairs  pass 
across  windows,  and  that  stories  which  appear 
I outside  to  form  a single  ordonnance,  are  cut  by 
the  fioors  of  entresols ; that  the  roofs  are  con- 
' cealed  by  parapet  walls  ; that  iron  floorings  are 
coated  with  plaster  to  repi'esenb  wooden  ceilings  ; 
that  immense  rooms  are  lighted  by  several 
stories  of  windows,  so  that  on  the  outside  these 
interiors  of  30  ft.  in  height  appear  divided  by 
I several  floors  ; that  the  wood  is  often  painted  in 
imitation  of  stone  or  marble,  and  the  stone  of, 

I wood  ; that  inside  there  are  as  many  false  doors ' 

: as  real  ones,  so  that  you  do  not  know  where  the 
I entrance  is,  and  open  a sham  door,  supposing  it 


leads  into  a room,*  while  enormous  chimney, 
pieces  are  erected  to  contain  small  fireplaces  ? 
What  name  can  we  give  to  these  eccentricities  ? 
Falsehood  : no  other  is  applicable. 

If  wo  seriously  desire  to  invent  an  architecture, 
the  first  condition  to  be  fulfilled  is  not  to  deceive, 
either  in  the  general  design  or  in  that  of  the 
smallest  details  of  the  building  to  be  erected. 
Certainly,  in  the  present  day,  the  determination 
to  be  absolotely  sincere  would  produce  a very 
novel  and  probably  very  fascinating  result. 
Besides,  we  should  thus  be  potting  ourselves  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  methods  pursued  in  the 
good  periods  of  antiquity  ; we  should  be  making 
ourselves  really  Classio,  in  the  sense  of  obeying 
the  invariable  laws  of  art.  Having  at  our  dis. 
posal  novel  materials,  having  machines  formerly 
unknown,  powerful  appliances  much  more  de- 
veloped and  complicated  than  those  of  the 
ancients,  a tolerably  complete  acquaintance 
with  what  has  been  effected  amid  various  oivili- 
sations  in  the  past,  and  with  all  this,  a determi- 
nation  to  be  sincere, — to  comply  absolutely  with 
the  requirements,  to  take  the  materials  for  what 
they  are  and  for  what  they  will  allow  us, to 
attempt,  having  regard  to  their  properties, 
making  some  little  use  of  science  and  a good 
deal  of  our  reason,  seeking,  above  all,  to  forget 
false  doctrines,  and  to  put  aside  some  prejudices, 
we  might  then  be  able  to  lay  the  fooudation  of 
an  architecture  of  our  time;  and  if  we  did  not 
discover  it  immediately  we  should  at  least  be 
preparing  the  way  for  our  successors. 

Not  the  least  important  law  in  architectural 
design, — one  that  concerns  more  directly  art  per 
se,  and  which  is  too  often  disregarded, — is  tliat 
of  fitness ; and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
while  we  erect  buildings  without  sufficient 
regard  for  the  general  rules  of  proportions,  while 
deception  is  habitual  with  us  in  the  manner  of 
observing  the  programme  and  using  the  materials, 
we  nearly  always  disregard  this  law,  which  I call 
that  of  propriety  or  fitness.  To  give  to  a house 
raised  on  shops  which  absolutely  destroy  its 
basement  the  aspect  of  a palace;  to  ornament 
its  front  with  Corinthian  pilasters  resting  on 
woodwork,  behind  which  peep  forth  hats  or 
stockings,  is  an  evident  contravention  of  this 
law  ; to  erect  in  the  same  town  and  during  the 
same  period,  a Gothic  church,  a second  of  a 
Benaiasance  character,  and  a third  of  a pseudo- 
Byzantine  style,  is  not  easily  reconcilable  with 
propriety  (I  mean,  artistic  propriety)  : seeing 
that  for  churches  we  either  preserve  a traditional 
style  because  the  worship  is  a tradition  equally 
belonging  to  every  period,  or,  on  the  other  band, 
adopt  a new  style  suitable  to  the  novel  require- 
ments of  a worship  undergoing  modifications ; 
bub  it  is  not  readily  conceivable  that  the  same 
form  of  worship  should  accommodate  itself  to 
architectural  forms  that  are  foreign  to  one 
another.  Which  will  be  the  most  orthodox,  the 
Byzantine  form  of  obnroh,  that  of  the  Renais. 
sanoe,  or  the  neo-Gothio  ? Bub  why  allow  it  to 
be  supposed  that  one  can  be  more  orthodox  than 
the  other  two  ? To  make  the  front  of  a Mairie 
simulate  the  front  of  a ohoroh  built  as  a pendant  j 
a small  theatre  beside  a large  one  appear  a 
fragment  detached  from  the  latter;  to  crown  a 
court  of  justice  with  a cupola  like  a mosque  : all 
this  manifests  contempt  for,  or,  at  least,  ignorance 
of,  the  laws  of  fitness  which  govern  matters  of  art. 
If  in  a vast  palaoe  you  exhaust  on  an  accessory 
all  the  means  adopted  to  express  richness,  what 
will  you  do  when  you  come  to  the  principal  part  ? 
If,  beginning  with  the  vestibule  or  the  staircase 
yon  lavish  the  resources  afforded  by  art  and 
material,  wbat  will  you  give  the  public  after  this 
introduction  ? 

Aud  the  law  of  fitness,  be  it  remarked,  extends 
to  everything, — to  the  whole  as  well  as  the 
details  : wo  fail  to  observe  it  if  we  erect  porticos 
where  no  oiie  passes,  and  we  are  obliged  as  a 
matter  of  precaution  to  close;  for  we  do  not 
benefit  the  public  by  this  shelter,  while  we 
render  the  rooms  which  have  these  windows 
beneath  its  arches  very  dismal;  we  fail  to 
observe  it,  if,  behind  facades  covered  with  sculp, 
tare  carved  at  great  expense  in  stone,  we  decorate 
the  interiors  with  plaster-work  simulating  wood 
carving,  bronze,  or  marble;  we  also  disregard  it 
if  our  interior  decoration  affects  a style  out  of 
harmony  with  that  followed  for  the  outside. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  decorating  buildings, 

* Have  we  not  seen  m a modern  edifice,  bmlt  with, 
perbays,  eioeBSive  liixQrj-,  doors  symmetrically  repre- 
sentod  m u staircase  whose  landinf's  are  naturally  at 
difi'erent  levels,  so  that  of  tour  doors  thus  S)  mmetiically 
placed,  two  open  into  empty  apace?  On  seeing  this 
architectural  freak,  some  one  suggested  that  people  one 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  might  be  very  conveniently  shown 
out  by  thebe  doors,  opening  on  corresponding  precipices. 


the  architect  should  never  lose  sight  of  this 
necessary  gradation ; he  should  not  expend  all 
he  can  afford  on  the  front  or  on  the  vestibule 
sobriety  should  be- observed,  even  where  con- 
ditions of  the  greatest  richness  are  admitted; 
for  in  art,  richness  only  acquires  value  by  con- 
trast and  a judicious  use  of  its  resonrces.  What, 
in  fact,  are  those  palace  interiors  which  are  now 
presented  to  the  gaze  of  a pnblio  which  is  soon 
wearied  after  a first  surprise  ? Aooumulations 
of  ornaments,  gildings,  and  paintings  almost  in- 
variably concealing  poverty  of  design,  ill-con- 
sidered  proportions  and  disconnected  masses ! 
The  effect  is  like  that  of  varnish  on  a roughly- 
formed  objeot,  or  embroidery  on  an  ill-shaped 
figure.  Dress  up  a deformed  person,  and  you 
will  never  succeed  in  produoing  a noble  carriage. 
Be  assured  that  it  is  the  same  with  architecture. 
When  by  lavishing  sculpture  and  gilding  yon 
have  tried  to  disguise  an  awkward  assemblage 
of  lines,  unpleasing  proportions  or  vulgar  forms, 
you  will  only  have  succeeded  in  amusing  the 
public  for  a moment. 

The  memory  will  retain  only  a confused  recol- 
lection of  the  whole, — often  nothing  more  than 
a feeling  of  deep  disgust  at  the  splendours  so 
tastelessly  lavished ; a longing  to  find  some 
square  room  with  smooth  whitewashed  walls. 
Nothing  in  the  arts  leads  more  quickly  to  satiety 
than  the  abuse  of  richness  ; especially  when  the 
richness  does  not  adorn,  — while  leaving  ib- 
apparent, — a beautiful  form;  nothing  so  nearly 
approaches  absolotesterility.  It  is  ouly  by  liues- 
intelligently  combined,  forms  easily  compre- 
hended, and  general  striking  effects,  that  a deep 
impression  is  prodnced  on  the  mind,  and  a con- 
ception acquires  the  dignity  of  a work  of  art. 
And  in  this  the  ancients  are  our  masters.  While 
you  depart  from  these  principles,  therefore,  do 
not  say  that  you  are  the  only  supporters  of 
Classical  art,  and  while  you  borrow  from  the 
age  of  Louis  XLV.  some  tinsel  ornaments,  with- 
out reproducing  the  sense  of  form  whose  traces 
are  still  apparent  in  its  monuments,  do  not  talk 
of  venerable  traditions ; for  the  public,  weary 
of  these  gilded  rags  covering  miserable  bodies, — 
of  this  art  without  character,  and  utterly  com- 
monplace,— will  end  by  asking  to  be  taken  back 
to  the  colourless,  cold  roproductions  of  classical 
art  in  vogue  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
but  which  were,  at  any  rate,  not  ashamed  of 
tbeir  baldness,  and  did  not  conceal  their  poverty 
of  conception  beneath  a splendour  borrowed 
from  a few  old  mansions  of  the  Marais  or  the 
Faubourg  Saiot-Germain. 

As  a rfsume  of  this  lecture,  we  will  conclude 
by  reoapiculating  the  conditious  essential  to  the 
formation  of  the  architect:  method  iu  the  study 
of  the  arts  of  the  past, — this  study  being  alwa;  s 
subjected  to  the  crucible  of  reason  : observation 
of  certain  Jaws  when  we  come  to  synthesis, — to 
design, — laws,  some  of  which  are  purely  mathe- 
inatical,  others  belonging  to  abstract  art.  The 
former  are  corollaries  of  statics,  and  relate  par- 
ticularly to  construction ; the  latter  concern 
proportions,  the  observance  of  effects,  decora- 
tion, fitness  deduced  from  the  requirements,  the 
purpose,  and  the  means  at  command. 

ArobEeutogioal  study  has  proved  to  us  that 
each  period  of  art  possesses  a special  style, — 
tbab  is  to  say,  a harmony,  a unity  in  the  general 
coQoeption  and  the  execution  of  the  details. 
There  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  an  art  not 
based  on  this  fundamental  ooudition.  Either 
we  must  adopt  one  of  those  known  styles,  or 
wo  must  form  a new  one.  If  you  would  pro- 
duce an  amalgamation  of  the  various  known 
styles,  the  arcbmolt^ist  oomes  and  analyses  your 
mixture,  aud  proves  in  the  most  logical  manner 
that  it  is  oomposed  of  contradictory  elements 
chat  are  incongruous  and  mutually  injurious; 
and,  inasmuch  as  knowledge  has  aomechiog  to 
say  on  the  question,  its  dictum  must  be  duly 
respected.  Wbat  some  have  called  ecleoticisin 
in  art,— the  adaptation  of  elements  derived  from 
various  quarters  to  the  composition  of  a new 
art, — is,  in  every  respect  barbarism  ; it  is  what 
was  attempted  afeer  the  ruin  of  the  Classio 
arts,  before  the  rise  of  the  secular  school  of  the 
twelfth  century.  When  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
bury  the  Romanesque  arcbitecCs  took  a ground- 
plan  from  the  Romans,  details  from  the  East, 
debris  from  the  old  monuments  of  the  Empire, 
a dome  from  the  Byzantines,  and  timber.fraoiing 
from  the  northeim  peoples,  there  was  no  one  to 
label  these  often  inoongruous  fragments  accord- 
ing to  their  derivation.  Bub  we  have  now  too 
much  knowledge  to  attempt  such  a proceeding  ; 
in  our  times  we  should  nob  make  bhoae  admix- 
[ tures  with  that  naivetd  or  good  faith  which  thus 
I gave  a harmonious  tone  to  the  most  hetero- 
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geneons  combinatiotis  : in  fact,  ignorance  alone 
waa  capable  of  giving  shape  to  this  oonfased 
HiasB  of  elements.  Science  can  olaasify  them, 
but  for  the  very  reason  that  it  does  claaaify,  it  is 
enable  to  mingle  them.  It  soon  perceives  that 
only  two  or  three  essential  principles  are  to  be 
fonnd  among  them,  and  a very  limited  nnmber 
of  ideas  pertaining  to  each  of  these  principles  ; 
but  that  to  attempt  to  harmonise  these  prin- 
ciples in  a single  expression  of  art,  or  not  to 
regard  the  ideas  as  derived  from  the  principles, 
woold  be  a deliberate  lapse  into  barbarism. 

It  would  be  an  unworthy  office  to  object  to 
arobmological  studies  : we  believe,  in  fact,  that 
they  are  calculated  to  serve  as  a solid  basis  for 
modern  art;  but  at  the  same  time  we  most  not 
close  our  eyes  to  the  danger  they  entail,  espe- 
cially as  archmology  wonld  seem  of  late  to  be 
exerting  an  influence  rather  on  the  material  than 
the  intelleotnal  aide  of  art.  If  we  would  derive 
advantage  from  the  studv  of  the  past,  we  should 
not  oconpy  ourselves  so  mneh  with  inquiring 
whether  the  metopes  of  such  or  such  a temple 
were  coloured  blue  or  red  ; whether  the  bronze 
enclosures  were  inlaid  with  silver ; whether 
gold  fish  were  painted  at  the  bottom  of  aznre- 
floored  t'ivan'd;  whether  the  eyes  of  such  or  such 
a statue  were  inccusted  with  enamel  or  precious 
stones, — as  with  investigating  the  reasons  which 
led  to  the  adoption  of  such  or  such  a etyle  of 
decoration,  or  obtaining  a precise  and  compre- 
hensive  idea  of  the  civilisations  a few  of  whose 
manifestations  we  have  socceeded  in  deciphering. 
The  numberless  and  puerile  details  with  which 
the  study  of  Classic  and  Medimval  times  is  occu- 
pied in  the  present  day  too  often  cause  it  to  lose 
sight  of  the  chief  object,— that  of  investigating 
baman  nature,  its  efl’orts,  its  tendencies,  and  the 
means  it  has  employed  to  manifest  its  thoughts, 
taste,  and  genius.  It  is  of  trifling  impertanoe 
to  us  to  know  the  composition  of  the  pomades 
used  by  the  ladies  of  Greece  and  Rome;  but  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  us  to  know  what  was 
their  social  and  domestic  status,  bow  they  spent 
their  leisure,  and  what  was  the  degree  of  their 
mental  cultivation.  I see  no  harm  in  painters 
knowing  the  number  of  rows  of  pearls  the  Satraps 
wore  on  their  necks,  and  whether  they  wore  laced- 
up  boots,  shoes,  or  sandals,  provided  they  first 
learn  what  a Satrap  was.  Arcbmologi::al  studies 
will  be  advantageous  to  the  arts  provided  they 
first  lead  ns  to  ascertain  the  dominant  principles, 
the  causes,  and  the  logical  order  of  facts  ; when 
observations  respecting  details, — trifling  results, 
— offer  themselves,  they  should  certainly  not  be 
thrust  aside,  or  even  neglected  ; bat  it  is  well  to 
give  them  their  due  place,  and  not  accord  them 
a greater  importance  than  they  deserve  in  human 
bistory.  In  a word,  the  part  played  by  archmo- 
logy  should  nob  be  that  of  narrowingthe  miud  of 
the  artist,  bnt  on  the  contrary,  of  enlarging  it, 
by  showing  him  certain  grand  invariable  prin- 
ciples  which  always  rnle  in  the  products  of  in- 
telligence. But  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  is 
a serious  question  which  is  daily  assaming  greater 
importance,  and  which  will  eventually  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  the  rest : the  question  of  expense, — 
the  financial  question.  The  greater  the  increase 
of  prosperity  in  a particular  civilisation, — the 
greater  the  extent  of  wealth, — the  ‘more  are 
people  inclined  to  make  a judicious  use  of  their 
means;  and  ueelesa  expenditure  excites  pnblic 
disapprobation.  When  all  are  possessors  of  pro- 
perty  every  one  knows  the  value  of  things  and 
oritioises  the  misapplication  of  the  pnblic  money, 
which  is  in  some  sort  the  property  of  each.  In 
a word,  what  everyone  occasionally  finds  fault 
with,  is  not  that  too  much  is  expended,  but  that 
it  is  unwisely  expended,  or  that  the  best  nse 
possible  is  not  made  of  the  publio  resonrees. 
Now,  in  a nation  like  ours,  buildings  form  a 
large  item  in  the  budget ; it  is,  therefore,  of 
ooDsequence  that  they  should  be  useful,  sub- 
Btantial,  and  beautiful,  and  cost  no  more  than 
the  value  they  represent ; for  we  like  to  get 
full  credit  for  the  sacrifices  we  make,  when  we 
are  rich  and  know  what  we  have  a right  to 
expect.  Is  architecture  prepared  to  give  satis- 
faction to  that  spirit  of  true  economy,  which 
is  certain  to  have  a vigorous  extension  ? I 
think  not.  Moreover,  a singnlar  phenomenon 
is  witnessed  in  our  days,  which  are  so  fertile 
in  contradictions.  On  the  one  hand,  those  to 
whom  the  expenditnre  of  the  public  money  is 
intrusted  are  for  the  most  part  strangers  to 
art,  and  often  cherish  the  conviction  in  secret, 
if  they  dare  not  openly  avow  it,  that  what  is 
called  the  mania  for  building  is  the  ruin  of  a 
State,  and  that  if  we  were  wise,  we  should 
limit  ourselves  to  the  erection  of  mere  sheds, 
fib  to  last  some  fifty  years,  for  all  our  public 


offices.  They  are  horrified,  and  not  without,  some 
reason,  at  seeing  enormous  sums  expended  in 
the  erection  of  buildings  whose  destination  is  not 
altogether  fixed,  and  which  assume  arobibeotnral 
forma  whose  adaptation  no  one  can  perceive.  In 
their  view,  the  architect  is  simply  an  enemy  of 
the  public  prosperity, — a spending  machine  that 
makes  short  work  of  the  parse  when  it  has 
clutched  hold  of  the  strings.  On  the  other 
band,  onr  architects,  directed  by  the  school,  and 
enjoying  its  special  patronage  (I  do  not  say  in- 
structed by  it,  for  it  does  not  instruct),  are  not 
prepared  for  refuting  these  charges : on  the 
contrary,  the  tendency  of  their  edneation  is 
fnlly  to  justify  them,  since  not  a word  is  ever 
said  to  them  abont  the  direction  of  works  or  the 
judioions  employment  of  materials,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  architectural  forms  and  means  of  con- 
struction to  the  requirements  of  the  case; 
but  they  are  trained  to  produce  designs  that 
cannot  be  executed,  and  which  are  of  a monn- 
mental  character,  no  regard  being  had  to  the 
method  of  securing  a wise  economy.  Thus,  in 
one  quarter  of  Paris  the  State  is  educating 
young  men  as  architects,  who  in  another  quarter 
will  incur  the  most  bitter  snepioion,  and  whose 
tendencies  will  be  deliberately  counteracted. 
The  State  will  charge  the  architects  with  igno- 
ranee  of  that  which  has  not  been  tanght  them  in  a 
school  maintained  and  protected  by  it,  of  which 
it  is  the  master,  and  whose  tendencies,  hitherto 
at  least,  it  has  not  thought  fit  to  alter.  It  should, 
however,  be  observed  that  building  has  never 
rained  States  during  periods  when  architecture 
was  in  perfect  harmony  with  national  habits  and 
wants,  and  was  subordinated  to  the  reqnirements 
of  the  case,  the  judioions  use  of  the  materials,  and 
the  necessities  of  the  times.  The  buildings  erected 
by  the  Romans  in  the  provincial  towns  did  not 
ruin  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  contributed  to 
the  spread  of  civilisation  and  of  ideas  of  order, 
wealth,  and  comfort.  Prance  was  not  ruined  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  during  which 
it  rebuilt  all  civil  and  religions  edifices  on  entirely 
new  plans.  This  was  because  those  buildings 
then  represented  an  idea,  or  were  erected  to 
satisfy  real  wants,  and  did  exactly  satisfy  them. 
Their  degree  of  riohnees  depended  on  their  dis- 
tinction ; and  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  a 
palace  fur  a hospital,  ora  guildhall  for  a princely 
mansion.  The  architectural  forms  were  in 
harmony  with  the  necessities  of  the  times.  In  a 
word,  architecture  was  then  a pliable  art,  appli- 
cable to  everything,  understood  by  all,  and  not 
a conventional  formula  foreign  to  the  social  con- 
dition, to  the  times,  and  to  practical  appliances. 
It  changed  as  did  customs,  and,  free  in  its  ex- 
pressions,  it  had  not  yet  been  subjected  to  the 
enervating  regime  by  which  we  now  see  it 
oppressed. 


^‘ICI  ON  PARLE  PRANgATS.” 

To  the  privileged  “ few,"  who  have  not  as  yet 
quitted  Paris,  last  week  offered  a series  of 
agreeable  artistic  surprises  that  amply  compen. 
sated  for  the  loss  of  any  of  the  pleasures  that 
the  country  may  at  this  season  afford.  After  the 
usual  seclusion  en  loge  of  seventy. two  days,  the 
two  competitors  for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Romo  in 
the  section  of  sculpture,  exhibited  on  Tuesday, 
the  3lBt  ult.,  at  the  Eoole  des  Beaux  Arts  their 
respective  works.  The  subject  chosen  was  the 
finding  of  Orpheus’s  bead  and  lyre,  iu  the  river 
Hebrus,  after  the  cruel  scene  described  so 
glowingly  by  Ovid  in  his  "Metamorphoses.” 
The  subject  was  to  be  treated  as  a bas-relief,  a 
form  ill-suited,  it  may  be  observed,  for  compe- 
tition.  Great  satisfaction,  however,  is  expressed 
with  the  reanlt  of  this  year’s  labour,  and  much 
indecision  reigned  with  regard  to  the  fortunate 
candidate  who  should  bear  off  the  prize.  On 
Friday,  the  jury  gave  their  verdict,  which  has 
named  M.  Cordonnier  (No.  4)  the  prize-man  in 
sculpture  this  year,  and  with  him  M.  Labutat 
and  M.  Lefebvre. 

The  same  week  there  was  an  exhibition  of  the 
drawings  of  the  ten  candidates  for  the  Grand 
Prix  in  architecture.  The  subject  given  was  " an 
A-then^e  or  Athenacnm  for  a large  town,”  in  which 
were  to  be  planned  lecture-rooms,  class-rooms,  a 
ooDcert.room,  library,  conservatories,  laboratory, 
gardens,  &o.,  the  whole  adorned  with  reprodne- 
oions  from  the  famous  statues  of  antiquity.  In 
the  plans  there  was  the  usual  manipnlative  skill 
displayed  that  all  French  architectural  drawings 
exhibit,  though  in  the  artistic  conception  of  the 
elevation  mnoh  difference  existed.  The  compe- 
tition in  arohiteotnre  this  year  has  been  highly 
■satisfactory,  nor  was  it  without  mature  considera- 
tion that  the  jury,  on  Saturday  last,  decreed 


the  Grand  Prix  to  M.  Panl  Nenot,  born  in  Paris 
in  1853,  and  pnpil  of  M.  Leqnenx  and  M.  Qaestel- 
Pascal.  The  other  prizes  were  gained  by  Nos. 
3 and  5 of  the  competitive  drawings.  With 
this  judgment  of  the  jury  the  annual  series 
of  competitions  for  the  Grand  Prix  is  closed  for 
1877.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add  that 
the  three  laureates  in  painting,  sonlptare,  and 
architecture  are,  in  virtue  of  a law  passed  in 
1872,  exempt  from  military  service  entirely.  M. 
Nenot,  however,  who  gained  the  Grand  Prix  in 
arohiteotnre,  has  already  served  his  country ; for, 
in  1870,  when  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  defence  of  Paris,  and 
was  decorated  with  a military  medal ; three  years 
later,  on  again  being  enrolled,  he  obtained  the 
diploma  of  sub-lieutenant  in  the  artillery. 

In  the  section  of  painting  the  jury,  presided 
over  by  M.  Meissonnier,  awarded,  on  the  28th 
nit.,  the  Grand  Prix  to  M.  Theobald  Chartran 
(No.  2),  pnpil  of  M.  Cabanel  (not  of  M.  Ger6me, 
as  erroneously  stated),  born  at  Besan^on  in 
18-19.  The  other  prizes  were  awarded  to  M, 
Frietel  and  M.  Coortois. 

On  Thursday,  the  2nd  inst.,  under  the  famous 
cupola  of  the  French  Academy,  at  no  very  great 
distance  from  the  fiooledes  Beaux  Arts,  a nume- 
rous assembly  had  been  gathered  to  witness  the 
distribution  of  the  " Prix  de  Verbus.”  An  extra 
treat  was  promised  on  the  occasion,  as  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas  fils,  the  wnll-known  author  of 
the  "Demi-Monde,”  the  “fifrangere,”  and  so 
many  other  famona  works,  was  to  rre.side,  and 
to  deliver  a speech.  M.  Dumas,  with  his  usual 
wit,  acquitted  himself  of  bis  somewhat  difficult 
task  with  success,  and  bis  speech,  which  has 
been  by  this  time  fully  reported  in  the  English 
journalp.  was  received  with  unanimons  approba- 
tion. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have 
not  established  a system  of  prizes  like  these  in 
England,  where  such  acts  as  that  of  Caris,  the 
courageous  Belgian  workman,  might  be  pnblioly 
and  amply  rewarded,  as  also  nob  mere  deeds  of 
bravery,  but  those  numerous  examples  of  long- 
continued  self-sacrifice  that  we  know  exist  so 
often  ignored. 

For  the  artistic  world,  the  return  of  Mdlle. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  to  the  French  Theatre,  after  so 
long  an  illness,  is  an  event,  and  in  the  now  role 
of  Andromaque,  in  Racine’s  famona  drama,  the 
charming  actress  has  reaped  a fresh  crop  of 
merited  laurels. 

With  the  re  - appearance  of  this  elegant 
comedienne  is  announced,  on  the  other  band,  the 
disappearance  of  the  old  llitel  Dien,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  hospitals  in  Europe,  for  its  age 
reaches  back  more  than  GOO  years.  The  new 
Hotel  Dien  being  perfectly  ready,  the  demolition 
of  the  old  building  will  soon  be  completed. 


THE  ARTISANS’,  LABOURERS’,  AND 
GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation 
appointed  to  look  into  the  affairs  of  this  com. 
pany  has  been  issued.  The  Committee  report  i 
amongst  other  matters  that  they  found  that  the 
Board  appeared  to  have  systematically  abne- 
gated  their  proper  functions  by  leaving  almost  i 
everything  to  the  secretary  and  manager.  The 
practice  seems  to  have  been  for  two  directors 
to  sign  from  time  to  time  a large  number  of  I 
blank  cheques,  and  to  hand  them  over  to  the 
secretary  and  manager  for  filling  up  and  issuing 
at  bis  discretion,  lb  appears  that  it  frequently 
happened  that  no  accounts  were  placed  before 
the  directors  before  they  signed  the  cheques, 
and  that  they  were  sometimes  signed  as  long 
as  three  weeks  or  a month  before  the  accounts 
even  came  in.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  nob  very  extraordinary  to  find  that  in  many 
cases  materials  were  purchased  at  an  extravagant 
cost.  A very  great  quantity  of  goods  required 
were  bought  of  one  man  of  the  name  of 
Franekenberg,  who,  by  trade  a dealer  in  glass, 
supplied  the  company  with  a great  many  other 
articles  which  might  have  been  far  more  cheaply 
bought  from  the  wholesale  dealers  themselves. 
The  prices  actually  charged  to  the  company  were 
most  exorbitant.  As  to  the  land  purchases, 
strong  evidence  was  obtained  of  complicity 
against  the  principal  officer  of  the  company, 
who  suddenly  sent  in  bis  resignation.  The 
farther  evidence  since  unfolded  has  implicated 
other  parties  connected  with  the  company  in 
these  transactions.  Large  sums  of  money  have 
been  charged  to  the  company  in  excess  of  the 
prices  which  the  real  owners  received  for  the 
properties  produced.  The  Committee  are  advised 
that  the  parties  implicated  in  these  transactions 
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are  liable  to  repay  to  the  company  tlie  money 
which  they  have  eo  improperly  abstracted.  They 
think  that  if  the  irregularities  and  waste  which 
have  already  absorbed  so  much  of  the  company’s 
capital  had  been  allowed  to  continue  much  longer 
tincheoked,  the  financial  ruin  of  the  company 
must  have  inevitably  followed.  In  oonclusiou, 
they  strongly  recommend  that  the  capital  and 
revenue  account  should  for  the  future  be  kept 
entirely  distinct,  instead  of  being  intermixed  as 
heretofore. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  com. 
pany  was  held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  to  receive  the 
report.  The  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  who  presided, 
said  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  shareholders 
were  rather  to  blame  for  the  irregularities  and 
mismanagement  which  had  ooonrredin  not  look- 
ing  after  the  affairs  of  the  company  more  closely. 
At  the  last  general  meeting  in  March  there  were 
only  eighty.eight  persons  present,  and  of  those 
forty-two  were  in  the  direct  employment  of  the 
board  of  directors.  The  Committee  of  luvesti- 
gatioD  now  fonnd  themselves  compelled  to  under, 
take,  at  least  for  a time,  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  company. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted.  In  the 
course  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Samuel  Morley, 
M.P.,  remarked  that  the  history  of  this  company 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  scandals. 
Here  were  men  placed  in  the  position  of  great 
responsibility, — men  who  were  utterly  nnfib  for 
such  a position,  aod  he  must  express  his 
amazement  that  gentlemen  could  be  found  who 
could  sib  round  a table  and  approve  of  transac. 
tions  which  came  before  them,  simply  from  their 
feeling  of  confidence  in  one  individual.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  no  proof  was  given  to  the 
directors  that  the  property  was  worth  so  much, 
but  everything  was  left  to  one  or  two  persons. 
The  present  directors  intended  to  bring  all  these 
things  out  in  the  interest  of  commercial 
morality. 

Dr.  Baxter  Langley  was  present,  aod  denied 
that  he  had  derived  any  financial  benefit  from 
the  company. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  to 
Mr.  John  Pearce,  lately  one  of  the  auditors  of 
the  company,  for  his  persevering  and  disinte- 
rested efforts  in  promoting  an  investigation  into 
the  affairs  of  the  company,”  and  it  was  subse- 
quently rcaolvod  that  the  directors  should  pay 
Mr.  Pearce  300J.  as  au  honorarium,  seeing  that 
he  bad  been  put  to  considerable  expense  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  13.  Whitworth,  M.P.,  in  seconding  a vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  remarked  that  the 
tendency  of  properly  in  London  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood  was  to  increase  in  value,  and  he  be- 
lieved  that  it  was  in  that  way  the  company  wonld 
have  a return  of  prosperity.  On  that  ground 
he  advised  them  not  to  sell  any  of  their  estates. 


THE  SURBEY  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY’S  OUTING. 

The  annual  excursion  of  this  society  took 
place  on  the  30th  July,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  J.  R,  Daniel  Tyssen,  P.S.A.  The  rendezvous 
was  at  Redhill  Junction,  near  Reigate.  Reigate 
and  Gatton,  having  been  visited  by  the  Society 
in  1860  (see  vol.  ii.  of  the  Society’s  Proceed, 
ings),  were  not  explored  on  this  occasion.  The 
members  and  their  friends  were  driven  to  Horley 
Church,  where  a descriptive  paper  was  read  by 
Major  Heales,  P.S.A.  He  said  the  oldest  part 
was  on  the  north  side,  and  the  plan  was  very 
peculiar,  so  much  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  at 
Srst  sight  to  say  which  was  the  nave  and  which 
ffio  aisle.  The  nave  was  much  wider  at  one  end 
than  at  the  other.  The  church  was  restored  by 
lohn  de  Rutherwiok,  Abbot  of  Chertsey,  as  was 
ilso  Great  Bookham  Church,  by  the  same  Prior, 
:n  1320.  The  chancels  of  the  two  churches  are 
iimilar.  The  roof  of  Horley  Chnrch  consists  of 
i king.post.  The  glory  of  the  church,  however, 
is  the  remarkable  wooden  framed  tower,  which 
IS  of  the  fifteenth  century.  There  were  eight 
Dells.  The  stained  glass  in  the  east  window  was 
10  doubt  original.  After  noticing  the  font,  the 
gallery  at  the  west  end,  the  Major  said  the 
jhurch  was  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew.  The 
larish  registers  contained  very  little  of  import- 
tDoe._  The  state  of  the  ohuroh  was  bad  and  in- 
lufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  congregation.  He 
vould  recommend  that  it  be  enlarged  by  putting 
V south  aisle,  and  not  by  interfering  with  the 
lingular  framed  tower  as  had  been  suggested. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Waller  next  gave  a description  of  the 
nonuments  and  brasses  in  the  ohuroh  ; and  after 
nspecting  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  edifice 


the  company  were  driven  to  the  site  of  Thunder, 
field  Castle  where  an  essay  was  read  by  Mr.  W. 
Granville  Leveson  Gower,  F.S.A. 

Mr.  Gower  commenced  by  saying  the  site  was 
not  mentioned  in  Domesday.  It  is  included  in 
the  Manor  of  Bletcbingley,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  family  of  De  Horne  from  the  thirteenth 
century.  There  is  a small  earthwork  just  out- 
side the  outer  ditch,  which  is  all  the  earthwork 
now  left  remaining.  The  term  “castle”  is  not 
as  theMedimvaliets  knew  it,  but  is  derived  from 
the  Roman  word  “castrum,”  an  inclosure,  or 
encampment.  Thunderfield  is  the  name  of  the 
common  adjoining,  and  was  derived  from  the 
Saxon  word  “Thor,”  the  Saxon  god.  Tradition 
says  that  King  Athelstane  had  a honse  here,  and 
also  that  a Danish  battle  was  fought  here,  the 
only  support  of  the  latter  being  that  some  bones 
have  been  found. 

Baratow  Church  was  described  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Nevill,  F.S.A.  He  commenced  by  tracing  the 
history  of  the  lords  of  the  manor  of  Barstow. 
The  ohuroh  was  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  but 
must  have  been  erected  soon  after,  from  the  re- 
mains  of  two  Norman  windows  which  can  be 
traced.  The  large  timber  tower  (similar  to  that 
at  Newdegate  Church),  is  supported  by  massive 
wooden  piers  21  in.  square.  The  celebrated 
astronomer,  John  Flamsteed,  was  rector  of  this 
church.  After  describing  the  details  of  the 
church,  and  the  king-poet  roof,  Mr.  Nevill  ex- 
pressed  a hope  that  if  ever  they  visited  that 
church  again,  the  plaster  ceiling  would  be  re- 
moved,  and  the  fine  roof-timbera  lefc  open, 

Smallfield-plaoe  was  next  visited,  and  described 
by  Mr.  R.  A.  C.  Godwin-Ansten.  At  the 
Chequers  Inn,  Horley,  a collation  was  provided, 
and  a few  speeches  closed  the  day. 


SANITARY  STATE  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

A coitRESPODiDENT  sends  ns  the  followinc;  note- 
worthy extracts  from  the  Sewing  ^[achinc 
Chronicle,  which  gives  a sad  but  true  picfcnre  of 
Birmingham.  It  cannot  bo  too  often  bronght 
before  the  notice  of  the  Corporation  of  that 
ambitious  and  energetic  town.  The  conductor 
of  the  Builder,  in  connexion  with  the  Social 
Science  Association,  told  Birmingham  a few  truths 
of  the  same  kind  some  years  ago,  but  “ authori- 
ties” would  not  then  believe  j some  of  them, 
as  our  pages  of  that  time  show,  would  willingly 
have  stoned  the  speaker,  had  stoning  then  been 

the  current  mode  of  expressing  dissent.  Birminc^. 

ham  is  wiser  new,  and  is,  at  any  rate,  willing  to 
listen : — 

“ It  was  a happy  thought  to  initiate  a poblio 
movement  in  favour  of  ‘Economy ' at  Birming- 
ham. lu  the  last  generation  Manchester  had  a 
mission  to  preach  Free  Trade,  and  nobly  did  its 
work,  received  the  due  reward  of  success,  and 
became  Conservative.  It  would  appear  as  if  the 
next  city  which  has  a mission  is  to  be  our  great 
Midland  town,  the  home  of  Radicalism,  enter- 
prise, hob  restless  energy,  hard  speaking  and 
public  spirit.  Domestic  Economy  means  the 
prevention  of  waste  at  home,  and  ‘ waste  ’ is  an 
awful  word,  abhorrent  to  the  Birmingham  mind 
— wasted  time,  energies,  influence,  life,  and  even 
money  is  nothing  compared  to  waste  in  material, 
and  if  economy  in  this  only  can  be  brought 
about  by  any  Congress  sitting  anywhere  great 
good  will  result.  While  this  particular  Congress 
was  sitting  in  Birmingham,  any  of  its  members 
might  have  seen,  as  the  writer  did  in  the  district 
between  Aston  and  Lozells,  parties  of  young  men 
and  youths  grubbing  among  the  discarded  heaps 
of  rubbish  for  material  treated  formerly  as 
waste,  but  now  valued  because  scarce,  and  con. 
aeqnently  dear.  Nor  in  this  particular  was 
Birmingham  fruitful  iu  lessons  to  members  of  a 
Congress  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  happiness 
and  comfort  in  the  home.  A more  appropriate 
or  a sadder  centre  for  the  commencement  of  a 
mission  could  not  well  have  been  betfcerdevised. 
The  centre  town  in  the  kingdom,  the  moat  enter, 
prising,  energetic,  and  wealthy  in  the  metal 
trades,  with  beautiful  suburbs — yet  such  a centre 
presents  some  of  the  moat  cruel  contrasts  to  be 
fonnd  in  our  oivilisation.  In  no  other  city  in 
the  Empire  would  be  found  the  same  squalor 
and  filth — the  same  hard-featured  toil-and-sin. 
battered  women — and  the  same  number  of 
wretched,  neglected  children.  The  root  of  the 
evil  is  in  the  home-life  the  poor  and  labouring 
claasea  live.  The  enpidity  of  landlords  has 
caused  the  streets  to  be  iutersected  with  narrow 
alleys,  in  which  houses  are  back  to  back,  or 
boilc  with  back  walla  in  which  no  windows 
appear,  ventilation  being  thus  impossible.  But 


it  is  in  the  drainage  of  the  town  that  the  saddest 
hindrances  to  home  comfort  and  decency  are  to 
be  fonnd.  Houses  innumerable  exist  without 
water-closets,  or  with  one  oloact  to  a row  of 
houses — the  soil  falling  into  an  open  space  taint, 
ing  the  air.  What  would  members  of  the 
Congress  think  of  rooms  being  erected  over 
these  cesspools,  in  which  only  a bare  flooring 
separates  the  abode  of  father,  mother  and 
family  from  the  fonl  mass  beneath.  Nor  is  this 
all,  for  in  some  cases  the  boiler  of  the  factory, 
the  home  of  the  artisan,  and  the  cesspool  are  in 
such  close  proximity,  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
fact  for  the  latter  to  be  snob  a seething,  heated 
mass,  as  to  bring  an  indignant  tenant  before  the 
owner  of  the  boiler  (and  it  was  used  in  a sewing- 
machine  bnsinesa),  with  a complaint  that  ‘he 
was  boiling  his  filth.*  Under  such  cirenm- 
stanoes,  decency,  modesty,  and  health  find  sore 
discouragements,  and  selfishness,  coarseness,  and 
sickness  find  fall  play.” 


CHRIST  CHURCH  CATHEDRAL, 
DUBLIN. 

DTE.  GLADSTONE  AT  TI!E  INSTITUTE  OF  AIICHITECTS. 

Sir,— I observe  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the 
Institote  of  Architects,  on  April  30tb,  when 
speaking  of  rebuilding  on  dShris  of  former 

buildings  at  Hissarlik,  is  reported  to  have  said, 

“ Undoubtedly  I can  well  conceive  that  the  distinguished 
arohiteefs  who  sit  in  this  room  will  be  shocked  to  the  last 
degree.at  the  idea  of  rebuilding  upon  the  debrii  of  the 
lormor  ediflee.  I do  not  recollect  tj  have  heard  a case  of 
that  kind  in  modern  times  that  can  be  strictly  so  described. 
The  nearest  to  it  in  my  recollection  is  one  which  is 
related  either  by  Mr.  Street  or  by  some  gentleman  who 
has  written  an  extremely  interesting  book  upon  Christ, 
chorcb,  in  Dublin,  whence  it  appe»rB  tbi.t  there  was,  I 
think,  in  that  beautiful  edifice  a noble  stme  roof;  but 
xielrting  to  the  hand  of  Time  upon  a certai  i occasion,  this 
stone  roof  came  down,  and  covered  the  sneient  floor  of 
the  church  with  ruins,  I think  to  the  depth  of  some  6 ft.  to 
The  piirishioners  or  attendants  at  that  church  in 
Dublin  thought  that  it  would  be  amost  lab  irious  business 
to  curt  away  all  these  stones,  aod  that  th«  church  before 
had  been  quite  unneee-sarily  high,  so  thoj  put  a wooden 
floor  over  the  remains  of  the  ancient  stone  roof,  and  a 
plaster  ceiling  in  the  place  of  the  old  roof.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me,  as  I should 
nob  have  the  temerity  to  ask  the  distinguished 
statesman  himself,  who  is  the  “ some  other 
gentleman  ” who  has  written  in  an  interesting 
book  sneh  a tissue  of  misrepresented  and  in- 
acourate  statement  ? Mr.  Street  is  at  once  out 
of  the  qnestion  as  the  possible  author, 

The  roof  of  Christ  Church  did  nob,  strictly 
speaking,  yield  to  the  hand  of  Time.  The  north 
wall  of  the  nave  was  founded  upon  a stratum  of 
peat  bog  lying  on  a sloping  bed  of  gravel.  The 
peat  slipped  down  the  hill  one  day,  and  the 
groined  roof  fell  in. 

The  floor  remained  covered  with  rabbish  to  a 
depth  of  3 ft.  6 in.  to  4 ft.,  nob  6 ft.  to  10  ft.  There 
were  no  parishioners  exactly  in  control  of  this 
cathedral  church.  Earl  Sydney,  Lord  Deputy, 
built  up  part  of  the  walla  again ; he  did  not 
build  upon  d4hris.  He  laid  a fl^gged  floor  upon 
the  rubbish  in  the  nave, — nob  a wooden  one.  In 
fact,  the  main  walls  of  the  ancient  structure  are, 
for  the  most  part,  standing  still  on  their  original 
foundation,  and  no  part  of  it  rests  on  any  ddhrU 
whatever.  Lord  Sydney  re-covered  the  nave 
with  an  open  oak  roof.  There  never  was  any 
plaster  ceiling  that  I ever  saw  or  heard  of.  Who 
is  the  author  of  the  fanciful  statement  supplied 
Mr.  Gladstone  relative  to  a building  which 
does  not  present  the  remotest  analogy  iu  its 
ciroumstanceB  to  those  at  Hissarlik  nnder  dis- 
cussion ? Thomas  Drew,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Dublin. 


WHITWORTH  SCHOLARSHIPS:  SCIENCE 
AND  ART  DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  is  a list  of  candidates  successful 
in  the  competition  for  the  Whitworth  scholar- 
ships, 1877 : — 

TTo.  of  Murks.  ™ , , 
Theoretical.  Practical. 

Last,  William  I.,  19,  mechanical 

engineer,  London 1,9''!  ...  377  ...  2,273 

Ogden,  P,,  18,  mechanic,  Oidbam  1,373  ...  6ti  ...  2,017 

How,W.F.,21,6BBineer,London  667...  969  ...  1 838 

M'Kenzie,  W.  S.,  21,  engineer, 

Aberdeen 774  ...  1,060  ...  1,834 

Oltewell,  A.  D.,  21,  draughtsman, 

Derby  1,606  ...  196  ...  1,802 

Low,  D.  A.,  20,  engineer,  Dundee  1,1C8  ...  41S  ...  1626 


PLASTER  OF  PARIS. 

Sib,— I am  anxious  to  obtain  information  respecting  the 
quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  used  in  London,  but  have  been 
up  to  the  present  unable  to  get  any  figure's  on  this  point 
Will  yon  allow  me  throngh  your  columns  to  ask  if  any  of 
your  readers  can  give  me  information  on  this  point  or 
direct  me  where  it  may  be  foand  ? Qxpsirii 
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MASTEKS  AND  MEN. 

London. — On  the  2Dd  inst.  a meeting  of  the 
tinion  masona  at  present  on  strike  tinder  the 
circumstances  already  detailed  was  held  at  the 
Re'^ent  llnsio  Hall,  Westminster,  to  cansider  the 
position  of  affairs.  The  chair -was  occupied  by 
ilr.  Young,  and  about  2,000  men  were  present. 
The  business  transacted  related  to  points  of 
detail.  Haring  the  proceedings  the  policy  of 
certain  firms  was  closely  and  somewhat  keenly 
discussed.  What  may  be  called  “border”  cases 
were  stated,  and  their  legality  argued.  The  local 
levy  soon  attracted  attention,  ilr.  Cole  moved 
the  following  resolution  as  to  its  collection  : — 
" That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the 
local  levy  of  8d.  per  day  be  paid  by  every 
member  (in  work)  on  Saturday  evenings  through 
their  shop  stewards  at  their  respective  lodges 
between  the  hours  of  12  a.m.  and  G p.m.,  where 
the  secretary  or  sub-committee  shall  rec-ive  it ; 
and  in  all  cases  of  payment  a lodge-stamped 
receipt  shall  be  given  to  each  member.”  A 
Committee-man  seconded  this  motion,  observing 
that  they  would  thereby  be  carrying  out  wbat 
had  been  the  case  in  previous  strikes.  Mr. 
Storer  maintained  that  the  levy  should  be  paid 
by  every  member  in  work,  no  matter  what  the 
work  was ; and  every  man  was  presumably  at 
work,  unless  he  put  bis  name  on  tho  strike- 
roll.  Mr.  Nisbett  said  it  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  levy  should  be  paid  on  Saturday 
uiobt.  Payment  should  be  enforced  with  strict- 
ness, as  arrears  were  dangerous.  Three  weeks 
hence  the  strike  might  be  closed,  and  if  only  one- 
third  of  the  levy  was  in,  great  difficulty  would 
then  be  experienced  in  obtaining  the  remainder. 
Mr.  Adams  moved  as  an  amendment,  “ That  the 
levy-money  be  paid  to  the  secretary  of  the 
lodge,  as  in  the  past.”  The  resolution,  thus 
amended,  was  carried.  The  question  of  piece- 
work next  came  nnder  discussion,  and  a motion 
was  proposed  that  men  on  strike  should  be 
allowed  to  do  piece-work  daring  the  dispute. 
Objection  was  raised  to  this  proposal,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  unfair.  Mr.  Nisbett,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  contended  that  the 
code  would  allow  piece-work,  such  as  granite 
curbing.  In  any  case  he  pointed  out  that  they 
could  not  stop  a man  taking  piece-work  on 
hand,  as,  having  once  struck,  they  could  not 
strike  again,  and  they  had  no  control  over  him 
in  regard  to  the  matter,  save  that  of  force,  of 
which  he  did  not  suppose  a man  would  advo- 
cate the  exercise.  The  resolution,  on  being  put, 
was  carried  by  a large  majority.  We  quote  the 
foregoing  from  the  Daily  Chronicle,  which  thus 
states  the  case  of  the  meu  on  strike  : — 

“ The  object  of  this  eitremn  measure  [the  strilie]  is  to 
shorten  the  hours  of  labour  from  fifry-two  and  a half  to 
flfiyaweek,  and  to  obtain  an  advance  of  wapes  from  9d. 
to  lOd.  an  hour.  In  reference  to  the  shortening  of  time, 
many  of  the  workmen  reside  a short  distance  in  the 
country,  and  being  unable  to  reach  their  work  in  town 
until  half  an  hour  after  the  time  of  comjneticing  work,  six 
o’clock,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  train  service,  they 
suffer  pecuniary  loss.  hat  is  wanted  is  to  delay  the 
time  of  commencing  work  half  an  hour  each  Oay,  to 
obviate  this  inconvenience.  An  increase  in  wages  is 
wanted  in  consequence  of  the  usual  cause  in  these  cases, 
the  dearness  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Sir  mr^nths’  notice 
of  the  strike  had  been  given  to  the  employers.  The 
number  of  firms  on  which  the  strike  bore  was  about  150  ; but 
of  these  fifty-live  have  conceded  the  increase  in  the  rate 
of  wages,  though  refusing  to  allow  a cuitailment  of  the 
time.  This  concession  of  part  of  the  demand  has  been 
accepted  by  the  men,  who  noW  ooly  press  the  other  firms 
fore  similar  compromise.  The  London  branch  of  the 
National  Operative  Stonemasons'  Society  consists  of 
nineteen  lodges,  with  about  2,500meniber8on  the  books. 
Of  this  number  about  half  are  in  work  for  the  firms 
which  have  given  way,  the  other  half  being  on  strike.  The 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  trade  for  the  maintenance 
of  a strike  are  ample  ; in  fact,  we  understand  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  engineering  trade,  no  trade  it  in  so 
flourishing  a condition,  so  fur  as  money  to  fall  back 
upon  is  concerned.  The  men  on  strike  receive  ISs.  each 
a week,  12s.  from  the  general  fund  of  the  society,  and 
t>a.  Irom  the  local  fund  created  for  the  purposes  of  the 
strike,  and  to  which  each  men  in  work  contributes, 
under  the  operation  of  what  is  called  a local  log,  Is.  a 
week.  It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  the  strike  will  not 
be  one  of  long  duration.  The  trade  in  London  was  never 
known  to  be  in  a belter  condition  ; and  we  understand 
that  a large  amount  of  contract  work  is  on  hand  in 
various  parts  of  the  metropolis.  The  firms  are  giving  way 
individos’.ly,  as,  it  is  supposed,  the  urgency  of  work  re- 
quiring execution  presses  upon  them." 

Arbroath. — The  elatera  here  bad  their  wages 
advanced,  unsolicited,  to  T^d.  per  hour  in  the 
spring.  A few  days  since  they  were  again  ad- 
vanced to  8d.,  unsolicited. 

Aberdeen. — The  strike  of  the  Aberdeen  masons 
still  continues.  It  has  now  gone  on  for  two 
months,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  a settle- 
ment between  the  men  and  masters  being  come 
to.  The  nnmber  of  men  on  the  strike-roll  is 
seventy-five,  and  each  of  these  receives  149.  per 
week  of  strike  pay.  The  number  of  men  em- 


ployed in  the  city  is  350,  as  compared  with  700 
before  the  strike. 

Jiales  Ou-en  and  Old  Hill. — The  strike  of  the 
nailers  in  the  above  districts  has  terminated, 
after  continuing  fifteen  weeks.  On  the  Slst  ult. 
there  was  a meeting  held  at  Hales  Owen,  when 
it  was  decided  to  “ go  in,”  and  to  accept  work 
at  the  reduced  prices.  At  a subsequent  meeting 
of  the  Old  Hill  operative?,  a resolution  similar 
to  that  at  Hales  Owen  was  adopted,  it  being 
thought  useless  to  hold  out  any  longer.  The 
speakers  urged  that  they  bad  lost  their  point  in 
consequence  of  the  “blacklegs,”  and  they  said 
that  on  the  first  opportunity  the  agitation  against 
the  reduction  would  be  renewed. 


SHRVEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Ihjthe. — At  a meeting  of  the  Hytbe  Town 
Council,  on  the  Ist  inst.,  sitting  as  the  urban 
sanitary  authority,  the  principal  business  was 
the  appointment  of  a surveyor  and  inspector  of 
nuisances  for  the  borough,  at  a salary  of  1001. 
a year.  There  were  three  candidates, — Mr.  Thos. 
Miller,  who  has  been  acting  as  deputy  surveyor 
of  the  borough  ; Mr.  Charles  John  Uenne,  of 
New  Romney  j and  Mr.  Arther  H.  Clarke,  of  St. 
Lawrence,  Thanet.  The  Council  decided  to 
appoint  Mr.  Miller. 

Wand.^worth, — Mr.  J.  C.  Radford,  C.E.,  sur- 
veyor  to  the  Wandsworth  Histriob  Board  of 
Works,  has  had  an  increase  of  oOl.  per  annum 
made  to  bis  salary. 

Melksham. — Mr.  Hookina  has  been  appointed 
surveyor  to  the  Melksham  Sanitary  Board. 

ilalvem. — At  a meeting  of  tbe  Malvern  Local 
Board,  on  the  24th  ult.,  the  Streets  Committee 
reported  that  they  had  examined  the  whole  ofi 
the  applicants  (forty-six)  for  the  appointment  of 
assistant  to  the  surveyor,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  of  the  Board,  they  recom- 
mended  three  candidates,  viz.,  Mr.  Bascombe,  of 
Southampton ; Mr.  Caink,  of  Malvern  j and  Mr. 
Smythe  of  Birmingham,  to  the  Board  for  final 
selection.  Mr.  Caink  was  elected. 

Wolverhampton. — The  Wolverhampton  Chro- 
nicle says  : — It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
a gentleman  holding  the  position  which  Mr. 
Anthony  Morgan,  the  late  borough  surveyor,  so 
long  and  ably  occupied  in  Wolverhampton,  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  away  without  some  tangible 
tribute  of  respect  beirg  paid  to  his  memory; 
accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
shortly  after  his  death  a number  of  gentlemen 
connected  with  tbe  Town  Council,  and  other 
friends  of  the  deceased,  met  together,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a committee  for  tbe 
purpose  of  obtaining  subscriptions  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a memorial.  It  was  decided  that  no 
publio  canvass  should  be  made,  but  the  mayor, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee,  sent  out  circulars 
to  his  colleagues  in  the  oouncil,  and  other  gentle- 
men in  tbe  town,  intimating  to  them  wbat  was 
proposed  to  be  done,  and  soliciting  their  support. 
A meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  on  tbe 
24th  ult.,  when,  from  the  report  made  by  tbe 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  T.  J.  Barnett,  it  appeared 
that  the  response  so  fai‘  had  been  very  liberal. 
Tne  precise  form  which  the  memorial  shall  take 
has  nob  yet  been  decided  upon. 


LARGE  NEW  CONVENT  BUILDINGS  IN 
CAMBEBWELL. 

A VERY  large  new  convent,  which,  with  the 
gronnds,  will  cover  upwards  of  an  acre,  is  about 
to  be  erected  in  Camberwell.  The  site  for  the 
new  structure  is  Myatt-road,  opposite  the  Cam. 
berwell  railway  station,  and  immediately  adjoin, 
ing  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  with  which  it  will  be  in  connexion.  The 
land  forms  part  of  tbe  Myatt’s  Fields  estate, 
and,  until  its  purchase  for  the  purposes  of  the 
intended  bnilding,  was  used  as  a nursery  and 
market-garden.  The  outer  walls  enclosing  the 
grounds  are  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  the 
excavations  for  tbe  foondation-walls  of  the  con- 
vent itself  have  already  been  made.  It  will  be 
uniform  in  its  architectural  features  with  the 
church  and  clergy-house  adjoining.  The  main 
frontage  of  tbe  building  to  Myatt’s-road  will  bo 
upwards  of  70  ft.  in  length. 


SCARBOROUGH  SPA  COMPETITION. 

Sib,— In  tbe  notice  of  tbe  above  in  your  last  issue,  I 
am  credited  with  beinR  the  successful  competitor.  May 
I request  yon  to  add  tho  name  of  Mr,  6.  H.  Hunt,  my 
partner  in  this,  as  the  design  was  submitted,  and  the 
award  made,  in  oar  joint  names  ? Titos,  Tsbitt. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Boston. — A stained,  glass  window  has  been 
placed  in  tbe  south  side  of  tho  parish  church  of 
Boston,  Lincolnshire,  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jebb.  It  is  the  workmanship  of  Messrs.  Hard- 
man, of  Birmingham,  and  is  a four-light  window, 
in  each  light  there  being  two  scenes,  making  in 
all  eight  representations.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  miniature  figures  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  window.  In  the  centre  space  of  the 
tracery  in  the  top  is  a figure  representative  of 
Faith  holding  a cross,  beneath  which,  on  the 
left,  is  an  angel  with  a scroll  bearing  the  words, 
“Blessed  are  your  eyes”;  and  in  the  corre- 
ppouding  position  on  tbe  right  is  another  angel 
with  a scroll,  ou  which  is  a continuance  of  the 
text.  A figure  of  Charity,  with  heart  iu  hand, 
is  seen  down  the  arch  of  the  window  on  the  left, 
while  a figure  of  Hope,  with  its  symbolic  anchor, 
is  seen  iu  the  corresponding  position  on  the 
right.  The  upper  illustration  in  the  left  light  is 
that  of  tbe  parable  of  the  “ Hidden  Treasure  ” ; 
that  in  the  second  light,  the  parable  of  the 
“Talents”;  that  in  the  fourth,  the  “Good 
Samaritan.”  Figures  of  the  four  evangelists 
with  their  symbols  occupy  the  centre  of  these 
four  lights.  The  lower  illustration  in  the  left 
light  is  thatof  the  “ Labourers  in  the  Vineyard”; 
iu  the  second,  the  “ Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son  ” ; 
in  the  third,  the  “ Sower  sowing  good  Seed,” 
with  the  enemy  in  the  rear  sowing  tares;  in  the 
fourth,  the  “ King  making  a Marriage  for  his 
Son,”  and  the  halt,  and  blind,  &o.,  who  were 
called  as  guests.  Beneath  these  illnstrations  are 
miniature  figures  of  angels  in  each  light,  holding 
a scroll  stretching  across  the  entire  window  on  : 
which  is  traced  the  sentence,  “ With  many  such  I 
parables  spake  lie  the  Word  as  they  were  able 
to  hear.” 

Warwick. — Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne 
have  been  commissioned  by  a local  committee  to 
place  a stained-glaas  window  in  St.  Mary’s 
Church  to  tho  memory  of  the  late  vicar,  the 
Rev.  J.  Boudier. 

East  Tytherley.  — A stained. glass  window, 
exeented  by  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  has  just 
been  inserted  in  the  east  end  of  East  Tytherley 
Church,  as  a memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Mason, 
for  twenty-five  years  incumbent.  Iu  the  central 
light  of  the  window,  which  is  an  Early  English 
triplet,  are  “ Tbe  Nativity,”  “ The  Crucifixion,” 

“ The  Incarnation,”  and  “ The  Atonement.”  In 
the  aide  lights  are  representations  of  “Our  Lord' 
in  Prayer”  and  “The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  ' 
while  beneath  are  “The  Baptism  in  Jordan” 
and  “ The  Institution  of  the  Enohariat.” 

Melton  Ross  (Lmcolnshire).  — Two  painted 
windows  have  lately  been  placed  in  the  church  of 
this  village,  by  his  family  and  friends,  to  the 
memory  of  tbe  late  Rev.  W.  H,  Wyatt,  rector  of 
Melton.  They  are  near  the  font,  and  are  single- 
light  windows  of  the  Decorated  period  of  archi-  i 
tecture.  They  contain  richly. coloured  subjecte, 
on  quarry  ground,  of  “Christ  blessing  little 
Children  ” and  “ The  Good  Shepherd.”  Messrs. 
Ward  & Hughes  are  the  artists. 

Bressinyham.  — Two  memorial  stained-glass 
windows  have  been  inserted  in  the  north  aisle  of 
Breseinghara  Church,  Norfolk : one  by  Mr.  Robert 
Bunn,  to  the  memory  of  bis  late  father,  the  sub- 
ject being  tbe  two  Apostles,  “ St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul”;  the  other  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Huson, 
to  the  memory  of  her  late  husbands,  the  subject 
being  composed  of  various  Scriptural  devices. 
The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  J.  & J. 
King,  of  Norwich. 

Monifieth. — A window  has  just  been  placed  in 
Monifieth  parish  church  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Erskine,  of  Linlathen.  The 
greater  part  of  the  window  is  occupied  with  two 
large  figures,  representing  John  the  Baptist  and  j 
St.  Paul.  Both  appear  as  standing  on  the  green  \ 
sward,  studded  with  wild  flowers,  while  the  stem  i 
of  a tree,  thrown  into  circles  and  semicirles,  rises  i 
behind,  and  the  branches  and  leaves  completely  J 
fill  the  whole  window,  and  form  a very  pleasing 
and  effective  baokgroond.  The  window  was  : 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Maurice  & Co.,  of  London, 
and  was  pnt  in  by  Messrs,  Lindsay  & Scott, 
glaziers,  Dundee. 

Askboum. —The  restoration  of  tbe  Flamboyant  ' 
window  over  tbe  door  of  the  north  transept  of 
Ashbourne  Church  will  shortly  be  completed  by  i 
the  insertion  of  the  stained  glass  which  the  . 
Misses  Hartsborne  have  presented  to  the  church, 
in  memory  of  tbe  deceased  members  of  their  i 
family.  The  subject  intended  to  be  illustrated  ' 
by  the  new  window  is  the  Crucifixion  of  our  : 
Lord.  The  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Hardman,  of  Birmingham. 
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MODEL  BYE.LAWS:  HEALTH  ACT. 

The  Looal  GoTerntuenfc  Board  have  issued,  for 
16  use  of  the  Guardians  acting  as  the  Rural 
snitary  Authority,  a selection  of  model  bye* 
.ws,  under  the  first  part  of  section  44  of  the 
ublio  Health  Act,  1875  (38  and  39  Vie.,  cap.  55), 
itb  respect  to  new  streets  and  buildings,  baths 
id  washhouses,  the  cleansing  of  footways  and 
trements  adjoining  any  premises,  the  remoTal 
: houee-refuse  from  any  premises,  and  the 
eansing  of  earth-olosets,  privies,  ashpits,  and 
isspools  belonging  to  any  premises;  and,  under 
otion  80  of  the  same  Act,  with  respect  to 
)mmon  lodging-houses. 

Prefatory  memoranda  accompany  the  several 
iriea  of  bye-laws  to  indicate  the  points  of  im* 
irtance  to  wbioh  it  is  necessary  that  the 
itentioQ  of  the  Sanitary  Authority  should  ba 
reeled  in  connexion  with  the  special  subjects 
which  those  series  relate.  Wa  will  make  an 
iportunity  to  return  to  them. 


■WEST  COMBE  PARK  ESTATE 
COMPETITION. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  directors  of 
e Midland  Land  Corporation,  Birmingham, 
fared  three  premiums  for  the  best  designs  for 
ying  out  the  West  Combe  Park  Estate,  Black* 
lath,  recently  purchased  by  them.  There  were 
ty.two  competitors,  and  the  plans,  with 
otions  of  roads  aud  drainage,  specifications, 
id  estimates  of  costs,  were  exhibited  at  the 
asonio  Hall,  Birmingham,  last  week,  and  the 
amiums  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 

1. — ISO  euineas,  to  “ Invicta,"  Mr.  John  Aahdowoe. 

2. — lOO  ,,  "Doo.”  Jieisr*.  Isaaca  & Florence. 

3. — 60  ,,  “HicLtbor,"  Mr.  Robt.  Keirle. 

Wo  are  glad  to  find  the  directors,  in  making  their  award, 
ted,  aa  an  honorarium,  ten  goineaa  to  each  of  the  ten 
mpetitors  whose  designs  were  considered  to  jiossess  the 
)8t  merit  after  the  first  three.  Their  names  a‘e  as 
low  " Respiee  Finem,”  Mr.  A.  C.  Been ; " Model," 
Bssrs.  Bell  & Roper  ; “ Finis  coronat  Opus,"  Mr  H M 
mmings  ; “Civis,”  Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews;  “Quis,"’ 
jsers.  Medlaad  & Son  ; “Sapero,”  Mr.  T.  M.  Nelson ; 
1 Man  ofKent,”  Mr.  P.  S,  PnooeU ; “ Finem  Respice," 
•.  H.  W.  Spratt;  “South  Eastern,"  Mr.  R.  Walker; 
finem  Kespice,"  Mr.  Henry  Webb. 


THE  ROMAN  FORUM. 

Sin, — In  your  notice  of  my  book  on  the  Roman 
•rum,  a question  is  raised  aa  to  the  method  of 
isoning  applicable  to  the  identifioation  of 
cient  Bites,  which,  as  ifc  has  an  interest  inde* 
ndentlj  of  my  humble  work,  may  be  thought 
yonr  readers  worthy  of  reconsideration. 

It  is  observed  that  “ the  author  drops  into  just 
0 same  arguing  in  a circle  which  other  Roman 
□baoilogists  have  shown  such  a tendency  to, 
d having  quoted  the  iTonumentum  Ancyranum 
prove  the  position  of  the  Temple  of  Satnrn 
being  that  of  one  of  the  temples  flanking  the 
isiliea  Julia,  quotes  the  same  passage  again  to 
ove  the  position  of  the  Basilica  Julia,  as  being 
at  whieh  the  Temple  of  Saturn  immediately 
joined.”  The  reviewer  accordingly  proceeds 
suggest  to  arohcoologists  “the  necessity  for 
)re  consideration  of  theeimplest  rules  of  logic, 
d a recognition  of  the  fact  that  you  cannot 
jume  A to  prove  B,  and  then  use  B to  prove 

This  objection  appears,  if  I may  say  so,  to  be 
inded  upon  a misapprehension  of  the  method 
reasoning  applicable  to  the  subject.  It  is 
le  that  the  topographer  does  not  always  pro* 
ed  from  one  established  deduction  to  another, 
s problems  are  not  like  those  of  Euclid,  con* 
jutive,  but  co-ordinate.  The  site  of  each 
jmber  of  a group  of  monuments  may  with 
ual  reason  be  considered  first,  or  last;  and 
ch  identification  must  be  taken  as  hypothetical, 
til  the  position  of  the  others,  proved  to  be 
nnected  with  it,  has  been  also  considered.  The 
shsoologist  has  in  each  case  to  show  that  the 
mtification  he  proposes  is  consistent  with  all 
B indications  derived  from  the  appearance  of 
B locality,  and  from  ancient  authorities ; and 
j argument  would  be  incomplete  if  be  omitted 
y one  of  these  indications. 

The  case  mentioned  by  the  reviewer  may 
'nish  an  example  to  illustrate  my  moaning, 
e Ancyran  inscription  desoribes  the  Basilica 
lia  as  situated  between  the  temples  of  Saturn 
d Castor.  The  archaeologist  desires  to  point 
fc,  if  possible,  the  site  of  these  three  monu* 
ints ; but  there  is  no  logical  necessity  for 
jinniog  with  one  rather  than  another.  His 
•angement  leads  him  to  take  Saturn  first.  In 
let  to  be  consistent  with  all  his  authorities,  he 
bound  to  show,  among  other  things,  that  the 


site  he  assigns  to  this  temple  is  at  the  side  of 
a possible  or  probable  Basilica  Julia.  After 
awhile  he  comes  to  the  Basilica.  Here  he  has 
to  show  that  the  proposed  site  is  between  his 
temple  of  Saturn  and  an  assumed  temple  of 
Castor.  If  he  fails  to  this,  the  Ancyran 
inscription  is  sgaiost  him.  The  identifio-itiou  of 
the  temple  of  Castor  is  treated  in  the  eame  way. 
It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  Ancyran  insorip'Jon 
were  the  only  authority  for  the  site  of  these 
monuments,  the  argument  would  be  weak  ; but 
it  would  be  equally  admissible  in  every  case.  It 
would  not,  as  the  reviewer  seems  to  think,  be 
exhausted  by  its  first  use.  But  inasmuch  as 
each  case  is  supported  by  other  proofs,  the  three 
identifications,  connected  by  their  authority, 
lend  a strong  support  to  each  other;  and  ic 
would,  as  I Babmir,  be  an  error  to  omit  this 
argument  in  dealing  with  any  of  the  three. 

The  above  was  written  before  your  number 
containing  a letter  on  the  same  subject  reached 
me.  As  the  method  of  reasoning  to  which  I 
have  addressed  my  remarks  (and  which  would 
be  as  applicable  on  the  plain  of  Troy  aa  amid 
the  ruins  of  Rome)  is  nob  treated  in  the  same 
way  by  the  writer  of  that  letter,  I send  yon  this, 
nevertheless.  P.  M.  Nichols. 


THANKFUL. 

Sir, — As  an  old  contributor,  I feel  impelled  to 
thank  you  for  acting  as  you  so  constantly  do  as 
the  obamptOD  of  oppressed  and  unjustly  treated 
architects.  I am  sure  wo  owe  you  a deep  debt 
of  gratitude  for  taking  our  parts  againat  the 
covetous  world,  which  is  so  apt  to  take  advan. 
tageof  professional  men  under  shelter  of  being 
a committee.  E.  A.,  Architect. 


VENTILATING  DOORS. 

In  reply  to  “ Q.  Q.,”  who  wrote  in  our  last 
under  the  heading  “ Wire  Doors”  (p.  794,  ante), 
" S.  I.”  suggests  that  some  kind  of  louvres  or 
Venetian  laths  moved  by  a lever  might  be  found 
usefnl. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  “Q.  Q.”  for  church 
ventilation,  I propose  an  ordinary  wooden  door, 
with  a 3 ft.  6 in.  by  2 ft.  6 in.  opening  at  the 
top,  in  the  place  of  a panel,  it  being  filled  in  with 
galvanised  iron  laths  to  work  on  pins  at  the  side, 
the  same  as  a Venetian  latb,  to  be  worked  in  an 
endless  screw  and  small  lever  placed  on  ooe  side ; 
the  laths  to  be  bevelled  upwards  from  the 
inside,  which  would  prevent  draught  and  en- 
courage ventilation.  William  Rimell. 


SURREY  MASONIC  HALL. 

SiH, — As  the  condadiog  paragraph  in  your  article  of 
last  week,  wherein  yon  state  “ the  cost  of  the  building 
was  nearly  13,0001."  is  calculated  to  mislead  the  public, 
and  more  especially  the  Craft,  I beg  permission  to  state, 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  the  following 
facts 

The  contract  for  the  buildioe  was  4, 800L  The  bill  sent 
in  amounted  to  7,9001 , which  sum  included  complete 
I'nmiture  and  fittings  for  the  Temple  and  ante-room,  and 
also  30JZ.  charged  for  fittings  and  furniture  for  the 
Banqueting-room  and  Public  Hall. 

The  builder  received  upwards  of  but  the  bill  for 

7,9  01.  being  justly  dispoted,  caused  the  building  to  bo 
olfered  for  sale.  I was  a bidder,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
eminent  judges  the  building  fetched  its  full  value.  In  the 
event  of  it  being  turned  into  a club,  I shall  build  a temple 
as  an  addition  to  a building  I am  about  to  ereot  lor  the 
acoommodatioQ  of  a literary  institution,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

W.  Eamsut,  Chairman  of  Directors. 


A Manual  of  Gothic  Mouldings,  with  Directions 
for  Copying  them,  and  for  delennining  their 
Dates.  Illastrated  by  upwards  of  600  Ex- 
amples.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.  Withnnme- 
rous  Additions  and  Improvements  by  W.  M. 
Fawcett,  M.A.,  Architect.  Fourth  Edition. 
London:  John  Van  Voorst,  Paternoster-row. 
1877. 

The  re-editing  aud  enlarging  of  the  treatise 
whiob,  nndec  the  name  of  “ Paley’a  Gothic 
Mouldings,”  introduced  many  of  us  to  car  first 
systematic  acquaintance  with  the  varieties  of 
Medimval  moulding,  has  been  undertaken  (it 
appears  from  the  editor’s  preface)  at  the  re- 
quest  of  the  original  author  of  the  book,  who 
thought  that  some  professional  revision  would 
secure  accuracy,  and  give  the  work  a more 
practical  character.  At  the  same  time,  the 
editor  has  judiciously  abstained  from  making 
any  additions  on  suoh  a scale  as  to  alter  the 


character  of  the  publication,  which  still  remains 
essentially  what  it  was — a small  aud  handy 
volume  conveying  a good  deal  of  information  ia 
compact  form.  The  additions  made  have  been 
obiefiy  with  the  view  of  explaining  anything- 
that  might  not  otherwise  have  seemed  qait» 
clear  to  the  student,  and  a cousiderable  number 
of  woodcuts  have  been  added,  and  the  localities 
from  which  the  mouldings  were  taken  indexed 
as  far  as  practicable;  but  they  cannot  all  now 
be  ascertained  with  certainty.  It  is  considered 
now  suoh  a matter  of  course  to  give  the  name 
and  locality  of  the  building  from  which  any 
architectural  illnstration  is  taken  that  it  appears 
strange  that  in  the  original  publication  very  few 
of  the  examples  in  the  plates  were  named. 

Another  point  the  editor  calls  attention  to  in 
his  preface, — the  nomenclature.  He  records  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  vagueness  of  the  terms- 
“Early  English,”  “Decorated,”  and  “Perpen- 
dicular,” which  Mr.  Paley  adoptsd,  like  many 
other  writers,  from  Rickman’s  classification ; 
and  the  objection  is  just;  but  he  was  quite  in 
the  right  not  to  disturb  terms  which  are  em. 
ployed  by  the  author  thronghout  the  book,  mor» 
especially  as  it  is  impoBsible  to  say  that  any 
other  nomenclature  has  received  more  general, 
or  even,  perhaps,  equally  general  acceptance. 
Probably  archmologiata  will  never  settle  quite 
upon  any  fixed  nomenclature ; and  though  it  is 
true  the  terms  quoted  convey  no  distinct  chrono- 
logical information,  they  have  through  associa- 
tion acquired  in  the  minds  of  many  students  a 
very  distinct  meaniug. 

The  importance  of  minute  study  of  the  mould- 
ings of  Medi’mval  architecture  cannot  be  over- 
rated BO  long  as  the  question  is  one  of  arebajD- 
logical  study  ; the  sections  of  mouldings  form  so 
complete  an  index  in  regard  to  date  and  changes 
of  style,  and  are  marked  with  suoh  delicate  and 
characteristic  variations,  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Mediaeval 
work  critically  and  historically  without  a study 
of  this  peculiarly  architoetural  type  of  decora- 
tion. Whether  it  is  possible  to  over-rate  the  im- 
portanoe  of  minute  study  of  mouldings  in  refer- 
ence to  effect  in  new  buildings  is  a question  which 
may,  perhaps,  have  its  two  aides.  The  subject 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  a lifetime  would 
hardly  be  sufficient  for  acquiring  parfeotion  in 
the  art  of  designing  mouldings  alone  ; which,  if 
we  granted  it  to  bo  so,  would  hardly  seom  a 
satisfactory  employment  of  life  even  for  a pro- 
fessed architect.  We  do  not  think  there  is  any 
danger  of  architectural  designers  erring  on  this 
side,  however ; practically  we  may  imagine  that 
mouldings  commonly  receive  too  little  attention, 
and  that,  whether  the  building  be  a Gothic  or  a 
Classic  one,  it  is  often  considered  sufficient  to 
sketch  some  sections  that  are  recognised  as  ortho- 
dox,leave  the  mason  to  workthemout,  and  exercise 
an  implicit  faith  that,  being  sanctioned  by  pro. 
cedent,  they  will  be  found,  when  executed  and 
in  situ,  to  have  the  proper  effect.  The  drawing- 
of  moulding-Beotions  is,  in  fact,  often  the  work 
of  the  youthful  articled  pnpil,  who  is  considered 
to  find  usefnl  training  iu  the  prooeaa,  and  pos- 
sibly does  BO.  But,  in  fact,  mouldings  do  demand 
more  attention  than  this,  and  if  they  are  to  be 
really  helps  to  the  expression  of  a building, 
should  be  designed  with  careful  reference  to 
their  place  on  the  building,  distance  from  the 
eye,  material  in  which  they  are  executed,  and 
the  amount  of  light  which  they  are  likely  to 
have.  One  or  two  eminent  architects,  who  took 
trouble  with  such  details  (Sir  C.  Barry  was  one), 
were  in  the  habit  of  having  a large  scale  eleva- 
tion drawn  to  try  the  lines  and  scale  of  mould- 
ings on,  before  finally  deciding  the  full-size  sec- 
tions. Some  would  urge,  perhaps,  trying  full- 
size  models  of  the  section  at  the  required  height ; 
but  this  would  involve  more  practical  difficulties 
than  the  end  would  quite  justify.  We  do  urge, 
however,  most  decid^ly,  that  each  moulding  on 
a building  should  be  considered  separately  and 
in  reference  to  its  effect  upon  the  whole,  and  a 
large-scale  elevation  is  probably  aa  good  a help 
towards  this  as  can  be  practically  available.  A!1 
we  say,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  that  when  one  con. 
aiders  all  the  great  practical  and  ajsthetio  pro- 
blems  which  modern  architecture  is  or  ought  to 
be  concerned  with,  one  is  sometimes  inolined  to 
smile  at  the  solemnity  of  phrase  with  which  the 
study  of  some  particular  branch  of  detail  is  com- 
mended  to  the  student's  attention,  as  if  it  wero 
the  “ be-all  and  the  end-all  ” of  arohiteoture.  In 
regard  to  such  points  of  detail,  it  may  be  said, 
these  ongbt  ye  to  have  done,  but  not  to  leave  the 
other  undone.  But  in  an  archmologioal  point  of 
view,  as  we  have  said,  Gothio  mouldings  really 
occupy  an  almost  more  important  plaoe  than  in 
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an  architeotnral  light,  they  are  bo  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  atylea  and  of 
their  smallest  changes  and  gradations. 

It  is  nnneoesaary  here  to  say  anything  as  to 
the  characteristics  of  Mediaeval  moaldinga,  a 
enbjeot  which  may  now  almost  be  said  to  be 
worked  ont  in  regard  to  theory,  and  almost  in 
regard  to  illustration ; at  least,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  in  English  Gothic  any  new  varieties 
remain  to  be  illnstrated.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
commend  “ Paley’a  Gothic  mouldings  ” to  our 
readers,  except  those  who  are  just  commencing 
their  studies,  and  may  not  be  aware  of  its  naeful- 
ness.  To  them  we  can  say  that  they  will  find  no 
book  so  useful  for  initiating  them  at  the  same 
time  into  the  theory  and  the  facts  of  Gothic 
mouldings.  Mr.  Sharpe’s  admirable  illustrative 
publications,  with  sections  on  a large  scale,  are 
indeed  the  most  valuable  of  all  as  records  and 
illustrations  j but  Mr.  Paley’s  plates  were  drawn 
with  great  care,  though  to  a small  scale,  and 
remain  excellent  illustrations  of  the  character  of 
the  different  types  of  moulding;  while  the  infer, 
mation  given  as  to  the  genesis  and  changes  of 
style  of  these  decorative  details  could  hardly  be 
better  and  more  clearly  put. 

In  the  remark  on  page  8 of  the  introductory 
chapter,  on  the  method  of  illustrating  monldings, 
we  concur  with  the  writer  in  thinking  that  the 
system,  at  cne  time  a favourite  one  with  archi- 
tectural illustrators,  of  drawing  the  section  of 
the  moulding  geometrioally,  and  then  producing 
the  lines  and  shading  the  surfaces,  to  give  the 
effect  of  the  whole,  is  not  a good  one.  As  is 
remarked  in  the  passage  referred  to,  it  confuses 
the  eye  in  eetimating  the  actual  peoaliaribles  of 
the  section.  When,  at  the  early  period  of  the 
Gothic  revival,  text-books  such  as  Parker’s  and 
Bloxham’s  were  published  with  the  view  of 
popularising  the  study,  this  method  of  illustration 
was  extensively  adopted,  probably  because  it 
was  believed  to  convey  to  non-practical  or  non- 
professional  readers  a better  notion  of  tbe 
mouldings  than  a mere  section  would  give.  But 
an  intelligent  study  of  the  sobjeot  ought  to 
enable  the  reader  to  dispense  with  this  factitious 
aid,  whioh  involves  an  inaccurate  conventionality 
in  drawing;  and  tbe  sooner  a young  student 
learns  the  habit  of  estimating  the  eff’eot  of  such 
details  from  the  appearance  of  geometrical 
sections,  the  better  for  his  progress  in  compre- 
hending bis  work. 


The  Pleasures  of  House  Building.  By  J.  Ford 
Mackenzie.  London  : Boutledge  & Sons. 
Tbe  author  of  this  little  book,  an  arohiteot, 
calls  it  “A  Story  of  Straggle  and  Adventure, 
‘Jerrywise’  and  otherwise,”  and  gives  a 
humoroos  and  not  exaggerated  account  of  the 
perils  that  environ  an  ignorant  uosnspectiog 
wight  who  is  tempted  to  deal  with  the  specula, 
tive  builder  of  a certain  class.  On  the  other 
band,  he  gives  a rose-colour  description  of  the 
advant^es  whioh  will  result  to  a careful  man 
who  wishes  to  become  his  own  landlord  from 
joining  a g<^d  building  society.  This  is  all  true 
enough  if  it  be  a good  society,  honestly  oon. 
ducted,  and  the  member  keep  up  his  payments 
regularly;  but  once  let  him  fall  behind,  once  let 
him  get  into  the  land  of  ” fines,"  and  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  find  himself  all  shaven  and 
shorn  at  the  close.  Mr.  Mackensie,  we  have  no 
doubt,  from  the  cleverness  shown  in  the  present 
little  story,  could  make  a telling  tale  on  that 
side  of  the  question  if  he  were  to  try.  The 
moral  of  the  book  before  us  is, — before  buying 
a house,  big  or  little,  employ  a oompetent 
person  to  examine  it  and  report  as  to  its  real 
character  and  value  as  an  investment ; advice  we 
emphatically  repeat. 


TARIOEUM. 

A THIRD  edition  has  been  published  of  "A 
Handbook  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitary  Science,”  by 
George  Wilson,  M,D.  (J.  & A.  Churobill),  a pre- 
vious edition  of  which  was  favourably  reviewed 
in  our  columns.  This  book  was  specially  pre. 
pared  for  the  use  of  medical  officers  of  health, 
but  will  be  found  serviceable  by  all  who  are 

interested  in  sanitary  progress. The  current 

number  of  the  Quarterly  contains  an  article  on 

Eeoent  Discoveries  in  Art  and  Arohmology  in 
Borne."  " Perhaps  the  moat  interesting,”  says 
the  writer,  "of  all  the  recent  discoveries  made 
in  the  region  of  the  Fornm  is  that  of  the  base- 
ment of  the  temple  of  Vesta,  situated  at  the 
south-eastern  angle.  The  misnomer  of  the 
beantifnl  little  circular  temple  still  standing  in 
the  Forum  Boarium  has  long  been  detected 
by  aroheeologists,  who  have  oonjeotorally  placed 


the  temple  of  Vesta,  from  the  frequent  mention 
of  it  by  ancient  writers  and  other  evidence, — 
as  tbe  finding  of  the  tombs  of  the  Vestals, — 
at  the  south-east  of  the  Forum,  underneath  the 
Palatine,  where,  indeed,  it  baa  been  found. 
The  substrnctnres  are  in  a circular  form,  built 
of  tufa,  with  briok  superimposed.  They  are 
broken  and  crumbled,  and  nothing  of  the  super, 
structure  is  left.  Behind  it  are  remains  of  the 
Eegia,  mentioned  by  Horace  with  the  temple  of 
Vesta  (Od.  i.  2),  once  the  residence  of  the 
Pontifei  Maximus,  but  subaequently  of  the 
Vestal  virgins.  This  temple,  or  others  which 
stood  in  its  place, — for  it  was  rebuilt  more 
than  once, — enshrined  some  of  the  most  elevated 
sentiments  and  sacred  affections  of  the  Eoman 
people;  the  sanotity  of  the  family  relationship, 
the  purity  of  the  domestic  hearth;  and  there 
is  something  very  gratifying  in  gazing  upon  these 
vestiges  of  the  symbol  of  Rome’s  most  beautiful 
worship.  Silvia,  the  mother  of  Romulus,  was 
said  to  have  been  the  first  Vestal.  The  office 
was  guarded  with  the  most  jealous  care  in 
the  best  days  of  the  city.  As  long  as  the 
eaored  fire  should  bo  kept  burning  by  the 
virgin  sisterhood,  so  long  should  those 
virtues  be  regarded  upon  whioh  national 

greatness  can  alone  be  securely  built. , 

The  current  number  of  the  Gentleman's  Ifaga. 
zine  oontaius  a forcible  and  searchiug  article  on 
" The  Royal  Academy  and  Exhibition.”  The 
writer,  who  claims  to  have  seen 

" Tha  verj  pnlae  of  the  machine,’' 
says  in  conclusion : — "The  measure,  then,  which 
the  writer  would  advise  being  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons  is  not  whether  a few  men 
more  or  lose  shall  enjoy  vested  rights;  it  is  that 
tbe  fine  arts  be  incorporated  with  the  orna- 
mental,  nnder  the  Coanoil  of  Education ; that 
the  ourriculum  be  real  and  not  fictitious.  Aca- 
demic not  gratuitous;  and  that,  above  all,  the 
present  vexation  and  morbid  anxiety  about  exhi- 
bition should  be  pat  an  end  to  by  the  national 
provision  of  avast  hall , for  that  purpose.  The 
number  of  petty  societies  and  speculating  gal- 
leries is  already  likely  to  defeat  their  own  ends, 
and  we  have  just  seen  a new  one  of  importance 
established,  and  another  announced.  If  the 
schools  were  empowered  to  confer  certificates  or 
degrees  of  qualification,  we  should  have  a means 
of  electing  tho  jury  for  reception  and  haogiog. 
For  the  Salori  in  Paris  all  former  exhibitors  vote 
in  the  council  and  hanging  committee,  and  up. 
wards  of  a hundred  distinctions  by  medal,  by 
the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  or  by  pur- 
chase, are  always  made  by  the  Administration 
of  the  day.  Exhibition,  to  the  English  painter, 
has  become  a necessity ; it  is  bis  means  of 
making  himself  known,  and  of  selling  his  pro- 
ductions. To  the  public  the  exhibition  is  at  once 
a festival  of  taste  and  a means  of  study  and 
refinement.  The  members  of  an  irresponsible 
society,  whioh  claims  to  be  only  an  Assembly  of 
Honour,  with  inadequate  acoommodatiou,  has, 
by  its  tyranny  and  low  standard  of  aelectionj 
almost  shut  the  door  against  the  high  class  of 
design,  and  has  caused  twenty  minor  shows  to 
start  into  existence.  Let  our  Government  under* 
take  the  office  of  National  Exhibitor,  and  in  a 
very  few  years  the  Department  of  Art  will  have 
completed  a system  better  than  that  of  the  Salon 
or  any  other.  As  to  education  in  fine  arts,  it  is 
identical  with  education  in  the  ornamental.  A 
vast  annual  exhibition  would  be  the  completion 
of  the  structure,— the  keystone  of  tho  arch. 
What,  then,  should  be  done  with  the  Academy  ? 
The  Senate  of  Rome  still  exists,  and  the  Council 
of  Ten  at  Venice.  Why  should  not  the  Forty 
continue  to  hold  their  meetings,  and  elect  a 
President  as  the  Cardinals  elect  a Pope  P ” 


" Hackney  Express  " Indemnity  Fund. 

Last  week  a meeting  was  held  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Shoreditch  Town-hall  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
Hackney  Express,  Mr.  Joseph  Cox,  the  fund 
whioh  has  been  subscribed  to  indemnify  him 
against  the  costs  incurred  in  the  late  action  for 
libel  in  connexion  with  certain  buildings  at 
Hackney  Wick.  Mr.  W.  H.  Fell,  one  of  the 
representatives  of  Shoreditch  at  the  Metro- 
politan  Board,  presided.  Mr.  Cox  was  compli. 
mented  on  all  sides  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  his  paper,  and  the  chairman  presented 
to  him  a cheque  for  3021.  4a.,  the  amount  of  the 
subscriptions,  which  will  probably  cover  all  the 
costa  of  his  public-spirited  attempt  to  improve 
the  mode  of  building  smaM  houses  in  bis  nei^h- 
boorhood,  ° 
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Ulisallama. 

Fiymontli  and  the  British  Association. 
Six-and-thirty  years  have  passed  since  tl 
British  Association,  then  in  its  infancy,  paid 
visit  to  the  good  old  town  of  Plymouth.  Th 
August  tho  great  Devonshire  seaport  welcom' 
that  learned  body  once  again.  Six-aod-tbiri 
years  are  a small  fragment  of  tbe  history  of 
town  which  was  notable  when  the  Black  Prim 
fought  in  Prance,  and  of  whioh  Drayton,  r 
membering  the  “ spacious  times  ” of  Quef 
Elizabeth,  enthusiastically  wrote, — 

" Upon  the  British  coast  what  ships  yet  ever  came 

That  not  of  Plymouth  heare,  where  these  brave  navi 
lie, 

From  cannons’  thundering  throat  that  all  the  wor 
defie;” 

a town  of  which  Camden  eaye  that  “ its  nan 
and  reputation  is  very  great  among  all  nation 
and  this  not  so  much  for  the  convenience  of  tl 
harbour  as  for  the  valour  and  worth  of  tl 
iuhabitants  ” ; and  of  whioh  old  John  Princ 
the  worthy  author  of  the  “ Worthies  of  Devon 
declares  that  it  is  "a  port  so  famous  that 
hath  a kind  of  invitation  from  the  oommodioui 
ness  thereof  to  maritime  noble  actions." 
town  whose  name  is  inseparably  associated  wit 
some  of  the  greatest  events  in  our  national  hii 
tory;  on  whose  waters  lay  the  little  fleet  when 
with  Drake  and  Hawkins  and  Raleigh,  Howan 
Frobisher,  and  their  fellows,  beat  the  invinoibi 
Armada;  from  whose  harbour  set  sail  the  litt! 
Mayfloiver,  bearing  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  Ne 
Plymouth,  across  the  wide  Atlantic ; arout 
whose  walla,  in  the  great  struggle  betwee 
Charles  and  his  Parliament,  the  tide  of  batt 
raged  for  four  long  years,  the  sturdy  Rounc 
beads  who  defended  it  giving  way  not  one  inch 
whioh  was  first  in  all  England  to  declare  fc 
William  of  Orange;  and  whioh  is  inextricabl 
linked  with  every  stage  in  our  lator  naval  hii 
tory.  Six-and-thirty  years  are  not  much  in  tl 
life  of  such  a town  as  this  ; and  yet,  since  tl 
Association  last  visited  Plymouth,  it  has,  i 
familiar  phrase,  quite  grown  out  of  knowledg 
Tbe  population  has  more  than  doubled,  and  no^ 
with  that  of  its  sister  towns  of  Devonport  an 
Stonehouee, exceeds  considerably  150,000.  Score 
of  streets  and  thousands  of  houses  have  bee 
erected ; and  even  in  the  older  parts  of  the  tow; 
so  great  have  been  tbe  changes  that,  with  tb 
exception  of  the  churches  of  St.  Andrew  an 
Charles,  a few  ancient  houses  near  the  quayf 
and  the  citadel  whioh  Charles  II.  erected  t 
beep  tbe  sturdy  townsfolk  in  order,  few  of  th 
ancient  landmarks  remain. — Leisure  Hour. 

Assay  Offices,  Birmingham. — On  the  14t] 
ult.  the  memorial-stone  of  new  assay  offices  wa 
laid  by  Mr.  S.  Buckley.  The  building,  which  is  thi 
first  new  erection  caused  by  the  Borough  Im 
provement  Scheme,  stands  at  the  corner  o 
Newhall-street  and  Charlotte-street,  on  the  sit 
lately  occupied  by  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church 
Tbe  level  of  Newhall-street  at  this  place  is  abou 
2-1  ft.  above  the  natural  ground,  consequently  i 
very  large  amount  of  excavating  and  concrete 
work  has  been  required  to  ensure  a solid  founds 
tion,  it  being  very  essential  that  vibration  abonh 
be  avoided,  as  it  would  interfere  with  the  delicab 
operations  of  the  assaying  processes.  The  base 
ment  centains  porter’s  house,  workmen’s  dining 
room,  workshops,  and  coal- vaults.  On  the  ground 
floor  are  the  assay-master’s  rooms,  weighing 
room  and  waiting-rooms,  and  a large  workroon 
and  refinery,  the  latter  being  only  one  story  abov 
the  street,  with  lantern-lights  and  ventilators  o; 
the  roof.  The  upper  floor  contains  rooms  whici 
allow  for  future  growth  in  the  business  of  th 
office.  The  style  is  Italian,  the  chief  materis 
being  red  brick,  with  the  plinth,  string- couraeJ 
cornices,  and  other  horizontal  dressings  in  Darle; 
Dale  stone,  and  columns  and  balustrades  c 
polished  red  granite.  The  entrance  is  in  th 
centre  of  the  Newhall-street  front,  through  a 
archway  with  ornamental  wrought-iron  gates  an 
portico,  finished  with  a balcony  and  balustrade 
The  aim  of  the  architect  (Mr.  A.  B.  Phipson)  ha 
been,  by  adopting  simplicity  of  form  and  boldnee 
of  detail,  to  give  the  building  as  much  as  possibl 
the  appearance  of  a public  edifice.  The  cost  c 
the  building  will  be  about  9,000i.  Measre 
Horsley,  Brothers,  are  the  builders. 

To  Fasten  Letters  on  Glass. — For  a cemen 
for  fixing  metal  letters  to  glass  windows,  take  o 
copal  varnish  fifteen  parts,  drying  oil  five  parte 
turpentiue  three  parts,  oil  of  turpentine  tw 
parts,  liquefied  marine  glue  five  parts.  Melt  i 
a water-bath,  and  add  ten  parts  dry  slaked  lime 
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Qaalificatious  for  a Sanitary  Inspector. — 
t their  meeting  on  the  28th  nit.,  the  Alnwick 
oral  Sanitary  Authority  proceeded  to  the 
eotion  of  a sanitary  inspector  in  view  of  the 
ilure  of  the  Amble  sewerage.  There  were 
lurtoen  applicants  for  the  office  of  inspector, 
id  muoh  amnsement,  we  are  told  by  the  local 
jpers,  was  oansed  by  their  letters  acoompany- 
g testimonials.  One  stated  that  he  had  been 
a pupil  teacher,  and  could  teach  singing"; 
Ir.  Yeaman  remarking  that  he  would  indeed  be 
f some  value  if  he  could  introduce  harmony 
nongst  the  members  of  the  Board.  Another 
kid  that  he  " was  very  steady  and  a good 
jholar.”  A third,  that  he  “ was  a travelling 
x)k-agent,  and  could  walk  any  distance”;  while 
fourth  modestly  wrote  that  “ in  experience  and 
jility  he  was  second  to  none.”  Another  had 
jen  brought  up  to  "the  farming  line,  and  knew 
»mething  of  dranes.”  One  gentleman  had  been 
iven  years  landlord  of  the  Blue  Bell  at  Roth- 
[iry,  and  therefore  "he  had  a perfect  knowledge 
[ sanatary  work”;  and  another  who  hod  many 
laliCcations,  stated  by  way  of  climax  that  he 
was  a practical  chemist,  and  could  detect 
nlteratioD  in  bread.” 

The  Greek  Games. — At  the  recent  sale  of  the 
llection  made  by  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo, 
e British  Museum  purobased  a large  white 
arble  slab  inscribed  with  a decree  of  the  Senate, 
larly  all  in  Greek  capitals  and  in  excellent  pre- 
rvatioD.  It  was  sold  at  the  moderate  price 
20Z.  This  important  monument  was  originally 
tained  by  Mr.  Calvert  from  a mosque,  where 
had  been  brought  from  Sestoa,  on  the  Helles- 
nt,  and  it  measures  5 ft.- high  by  2 ft.  wide, 
utaining  106  lines  of  writing.  It  was  the 
bject  of  a paper  at  a meeting  of  the  Arohteo. 
jical  Institute  in  1865,  when  a rubbing  of  the 
soription  was  exhibited.  The  name  of  King 
italoa  being  mentioned  in  the  inscription, 
ablea  the  date  to  be  fixed  at  about  130  B.C. ; 
d the  decree  of  the  Senate  and  people  states 
at  a certain  Menas  should  be  crowned  with  a 
Iden  wreath,  and  a pillar  of  white  marble  be 
jced  in  the  Gymnasium,  for  services  rendered 
his  country  in  peace  and  war.  Menas  was 
osen  Gymnasiarob,  and  instituted  games  in 
nonr  of  Mercury  and  Hercules,  to  whom  he 
K)ted  statues,  and  gave  prizes  of  arms  en- 
ived  with  the  names  of  the  victors  in  the 
ues. 

Suicide  of  an  ArcUitect. — Mr.  Carter  has 
d an  inquest  at  the  "Empress  of  India," 
nterbury.road,  Brixton,  relative  to  the  death 
Mr.  George  Frederick  Payne,  aged  twenty- 
16  years,  an  arobitecfc  and  surveyor,  residing 
12,  Geneva-road,  Coldharbour-lane,  Brixton. 
3m  the  evidence  of  Miss  Pittman,  it  appeared 
I deceased  was  employed  nuder  Mr.  Craiger, 
ihiteot  and  surveyor  to  the  Metropolitan 
iioe,  in  Sootland-yard.  On  Wednesday,  in  last 
ek,  he  left  his  home  in  the  morning,  and 
omed  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon  of 
I same  day.  Miss  Pittman  let  him  in,  and  he 
[uired  after  Mrs.  Payne  and  the  baby, 
artly  after  the  deceased  called  out  "Mary!” 

1 on  witness  going  into  the  dining-room  she 
7 him  sitting  on  the  sofa  with  his  head  lying 
a chair.  He  asked  witness  for  a ,'wine-glass, 

I on  her  return  into  the  dining-room  she  found 
1 lying  on  his  back  with  a small  empty  bottle 
his  side.  Deceased  died  immediately  after, 
n the  effects  of  swallowing  prussic  acid.  The 
y returned  a verdict  of  " Temporary  in- 
ity.” 

Ir,  Whalley’s  Reservoirs  Bill,  when  it 
omes  law,  will  enable  any  landowner,  however 
ited  his  interest,  to  collect  water  on  his  estate 
Q any  pure  source  at  his  command,  and  having 
jred  into  a oontraot  to  supply  it  to  any  sani- 
7 authority  within  reach,  he  can  borrow  the 
ley  required  for  the  necessary  works,  and, 

1 the  approval  of  the  Enclosure  Commis- 
lere,  charge  his  estate  with  the  cost  on  two 
ditions, — first,  that  the  amount  is  repaid  by 
alments  extending  over  a limited  period  of 
rs  ; and,  second,  that  the  income  to  be  derived 
a the  water  shall  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
imiasiouers  that  the  reversionary  interests, — 
the^  property, — will  be  benefited  by  the 
leaebion.  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  points  out  that 
uany  localities  this  measure  will  be  found  of 
lit  advantage,  for  the  reservoirs  and  works 
liemplated  by  it  will  not  be  limited  in  their 
[to  the  storage  of  surface  or  surplus  waters, 
[will  be  found  available  for  the  collection  of 
mg  and  subterranean  waters  where  they  are 
kT  to  be  favourably  obtained,  on  private 
ktes.  ‘ 


Another  " Duchess  of  Devonshire.” — 
More  mystery ! In  what  is  called  the  Byron 
Gallery,  Savile-row,  a second  Duchess  of  Devon, 
shire,  attributed  to  Gainsborough,  is  now  being 
exhibited.  The  owner  olaima  that  while  in  the 
stolen  picture  the  face  was  painted  by  Reynolds, 
here  we  have  it  all  the  work  of  Gainsborough. 
The  face,  which  is  very  lovely  indeed,  seems 
nevertheless  to  have  been  painted  on.  The  story 
told  about  the  picture  sounds  reasonable  enough, 
though  one  wonders  to  hear  that  this  also  was 
stolen  when  in  America;  only  if  it  had  not  been 
stolen  we  should  probably-ask  why  something 
was  not  said  about  this  when  all  the  world  were 
talking  about  Mr.  Agnew’a  loss.  lu  the  same 
Gallery  is  an  exhibition  of  pictures  painted  by 
R.  C.  Saunders,  illustrating  the  birthplace  and 
homes  of  Tiziano  Veoellio,  together  with  various 
scenes  in  the  Italian  Tyrol,  selected  from  the 
pictoresque  district  known  as  “Titian’s  conntry.” 
The  prices  affixed  to  these,  regarded  as  works  of 
art,  are  simply  ridiculous. 

Mark  Twain’s  New  House. — The  desorip- 
tion  of  Mark  Twain’s  new  house  in  Hartford 
appears  in  an  American  paper.  The  house  is 
humorously  described  as  belonging  to  the 
“Early  Ironio"  style  of  architecture,  being  a 
cross  between  a Mexican  hut  and  a Swiss 
cottage.  It  is  bnilt  of  brick,  and  cost  $80,000. 
On  the  north  end  is  a small  building  near  the 
street  which  contains  the  kitchen  and  servants’ 
rooms,  separate  from  the  main  building,  while 
adjoining  is  a large  dining-room,  13  ft.  by  30  ft., 
having  so  little  light  that  when  used  gas  must 
be  lighted.  The  parlour  is  where  the  kicchoo 
would  be  located  in  any  other  house,  while 
Mark’s  own  room,  where  moat  of  his  time  is 
spent,  is  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  is  almost 
entirely  of  glass.  Take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  the 
queerest  piece  of  architecture  to  be  met  with, 
though  it  has  one  feature  belonging  to  Engliah 
houses, — that  is,  open  fireplaces  in  every  room. 

The  London  and  Connty  Bank. — At  the 
last  half-yearly  meeting,  Mr.  P.  Francis,  the 
chairman,  said  in  the  course  of  his  address, — As 
showing  the  progress  of  the  bank  during  the  last 
ten  years,  the  bank  balances  were  then,  in  round 
numbers,  10,000,000?.,  they  were  now  22,500,000?., 
and,  in  other  respects,  there  had  been  a corre- 
sponding increase,  and  be  thought  it  must  be 
very  gratifying  to  many  shareholders  to  find  that 
the  business  had  so  satisfactorily  progressed 
during  that  period.  One  new  branch  bank  had 
been  opened.  The  shareholders  numbered  nearly 
4,000,  and  were  gradually  increasing,  and  the 
bank  had  something  like  80,000  aocounts.  He 
thought  it  was  clear  that  the  bank  stood  on  the 
firmest  possible  foundation,  and  he  was  glad  that 
the  directors  were  able  to  declare  a dividend  of 
16  per  cent.  He  believed  that  a more  satisfao* 
tory  account  had  never  been  presented  to  the 
sbarebolders  of  the  bank. 

Sawdust  iu  Mortar. — A German  soientiat 
is  said  to  recommend  very  highly  the  use  of  saw- 
dust in  mortar  as  superior  even  to  hair  for  the 
prevention  of  cracking  and  subsequent  peeling 
off  of  rough-oasting  under  the  action  of  storms 
and  frost.  His  own  house,  exposed  to  prolonged 
storms  on  the  sea-coasfc,  had  patches  of  mortar 
to  be  renewed  each  spring,  and  after  trying, 
without  effect,  a number  of  substancea  to  prevent 
it,  he  found  sawdust  perfectly  satisfactory.  It 
was  first  thoroughly  dried  and  sifted  through  an 
ordinary  grain  sieve  to  remove  the  larger  par- 
tides.  The  mortar  was  made  by  mixing  one 
part  cement,  two  lime,  two  sawdust,  and  five 
sharp  sand,  the  sawdust  being  first  well  mixed 
dry  with  the  cement  and  sand. 

The  Windsor  Drainage. — The  drainage  of 
Windsor,  the  application  for  the  last  loan  of 
about  9,500?,,  making  in  all  42,500?.,  having  been 
authorised  at  a special  meeting,  is  now  all  but 
complete.  Mr.  Hawksley  is  the  engineer. 
Tanks  have  been  constructed  at  the  Ham,  where 
it  is  intended  to  treat  the  sewage  by  preoipita- 
tion,  the  effluent  water  to  be  disposed  of  by 
filtration.  Negotiations  have  been  entered  into 
with  M.  F.  Hille,  and  the  Town  Council  decided 
to  adopt  his  system  for  the  treatment  of  the 
sewage,  subjeot  to  the  preparation  of  the  neces- 
sary contracts.  It  was  stated  that  M.  Hillo’s 
system  was  the  cheapest  to  work  which  the  com- 
mittee had  investigated. 

Wesleyan  Chapel  Building.  — At  the 
Wesleyan  Couference  just  held  at  Bristol,  it  was 
stated  that  during  the  year  281,481?.  had  been  I 
spent  in  obapel  extensions.  One  hundred  and  | 
eighteen  new  chapels  had  been  erected  at  a cost  of 
185,000?.,  furnishing  25,000  additional  sittings.  1 


The  New  Liverpool  Bye  and  Bar  In- 
firmary.— The  committee  of  this  institution 
recently  invited  a number  of  Liverpool  archi. 
tecta  to  send  in  designs  for  a new  building,  and 
seven  or  eight  gentlemen  responded  to  the 
invitation.  A sub-committee  was  appointed  to 
oonsider  the  plans,  and  after  dne  consideration 
and  consultation  with  a London  architect  aa 
referee,  they  selected  the  designs  which  were 
sent  in  by  Mr.  C.  0.  Ellison.  The  new  building 
is  to  be  erected  in  Myrtle-street. 

Red  Ink. — According  to  the  Taper  and  PrinU 
ing  Trades  Journal,  a superb  red  ink  is  obtained 
by  a solution  of  eosin  (an  aniline  prodnet).  This 
ink  has  a brilliant  red  colour,  muoh  finer  than 
that  made  from  ammoniated  cochenille,  and  ia 
free  from  the  blue  tinge  which  the  latter  pos- 
sesses. By  using  the  so-called  imperial  red  or 
scarlet  instead  of  the  eosin,  a yellow  tone  is  given 
to  the  iuk.  The  ink  flows  freely  from  the  pen> 
and  can,  by  adding  gum  arabio  and  glycerine,  be 
made  to  copy. 

St.  Mark’s  Vicarage,  Nottingham. — The 
oorner-atone  of  this  buildifl  was  laid  last  week, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Felton,  the  presence  of  the 
committee  and  a few  friends  of  the  vicar.  The 
building,  towards  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners  have  made  a grant,  ia  being  erected 
from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  S.  Dutton  Walker, 
of  Albert-ohambers,  Nottingham,  and  ia  situate 
in  a pleasant  part  of  Mapperley-road, 

Intimidation  by  Workmen.  — At  the 
Preston  Quarter  Sessions,  five  men,  named 
Keal,  Morgan,  Plintoll,  Marsland,  and  Garth, 
were  each  fined  10?.  and  costs  for  persistently 
following  Fred.  Webster,  for  the  purpose  of  oom- 
pelling  him  not  to  work  for  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Coupland,  cabinetmakers.  Defendants  had  left 
complainants’  employ  beoanse  of  some  dispute 
on  a trade  question,  and  Webster  and  another 
non-society  man  hod  taken  their  places. 

Marlborough  House.  — Reports  are  pre- 
valent that  the  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  from 
which  Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales  has  suffered, 
was  contracted  at  Marlborough  House,  and  not 
at  Sandringham,  as  at  first  reported.  The  con- 
dition of  the  drainage  at  Marlborough  House  is 
said  to  be  very  bad.  The  water  supply  and  con- 
nexions, however,  should  be  first  looked  at. 

Metropolis  Valuation  Act. — A return  has 
been  printed  showing  that  the  gross  estimated 
rental  settled  by  the  Valuation  Lists  at  Lady, 
day,  1876,  was  27,602,649?.,  and  the  rateabls 
value  22,763,082?.,  against  21,621,082?.  in  the 
preceding  year. 


TENDERS. 

For  various  works  required  to  the  Licensed  Victuallers' 
Schools,  Upper  Kenuingtou-Jane.  Mr.  J,  W.  Heed,  archi- 
tect 

Anderson  £379  0 0 1 

Bruty  367  0 0 

Whitby  36i  0 0 

W'^right  315  0 0 

Festherstono 318  0 0 

Ufl'  318  0 0 

Askew,  Jones,  & Co 800  0 0 

Webber  299  9 6 

Masters  268  0 0 

J.  B.  Smith  260  0 0 

W.  Smith  (Camberwell)  259  0 0 

Cole 219  0 0 

SmeatoQ&Son 2tQ  0 0 

Britton  241  0 0 

Lewin 240  0 0 

Jaques 235  0 0 

Wilder 235  0 0 

Grimwood&Son 233  8 0 

Ward  230  0 0 

W.  Smith  (Kenniagton)* 216  0 0 

Riches  (withdrawn)  185  0 0 1 

• Aceepteo. 


For  St.  Mark’s  Vicarage,  Nottingham,  Si 
Walker,  architect:— 

Marriott  & Wartnaby £2,483 

Claricoat 2,480 

Messom  2,405 

Lynam..... 2,400 

Fish 2.390 

Vickera  2,380 

Hied 2,377 

Daubeny 2,371 

Tutiu  2,380 

Lowe  2,3-15 

Bell  & Son 2,344 

Clarke 2,326 

Stevenson  2,310  ■ 

Jelley  2,230  ■ 

Wooll  2,220 

Bailey  (accepted) 2,100  ' 


For  block  of  seven  houses  on 
Mr.  E.  N.  Cl'ftoD,  architect, 
Williams  & Gritten  ; — 

Ashby,  Bros.  

Conder  

Feto,  Bros 

Brass 

Holland  & Hanneo 

Lawranoe 


Plot  C,  Holborn  Viaduct 
Quantities  by  Messra* 

£33,000  0 0 

32,770  0 0 

31.100  0 0 

30,937  0 0 

30,680  0 0 

29,935  0 0 
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For  new  probatioa  block,  Isliogtoo  Workbouao  Bcbool. 
Mr.  Frederick  Wallen,  arcbitect:— 

Channisg £2,815  0 0 

Years  & Co 2,577  0 0 

Howard  it  Co 2,4>Q  0 0 

Larter  Sc  Son 2,315  0 0 

Johnson  Sc  Co 2,310  0 0 

Crockett 2.191  0 0 

Julian  & Co 2,14)  0 0 

Front  1,993  0 0 

Mattock,  Bros 1,933  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a mission-hall  in  connexion  with 
Sr.  Mark’s  Charch,  Victoria  Park,  for  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
ilarte.  Messrs.  Hills  St  t'lelcher,  architects.  Qaaniitiej 
supplied  : — 

Shurmur .£1,639  0 0 

Grorer i,623  0 0 

Perrjr  & Co o 0 

Coleman i,.i77  o 0 

Sheffield  (accepted) 1,417  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  West  India  House,  Leadenhall- 
street.  Mr,  J.  Lewis  Holmes,  architect,  Qnaatities  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Joseph  Waghorn  : 

Browne  & Robinson £30,7(0  0 0 

Patman  4 Fotheringbam 30,510  0 0 

Scrivener  & White 30  370  0 0 

Dove,  Bros 3 >,317  0 0 

Colls  4 Sons 29,994  0 0 

BrwJ 29,987  0 0 

Carter*  Son  39,690  0 0 

Downs  & Co 29,130  0 0 

Killby.,.,  28,041  0 0 

Eirk  & Randall  28,810  0 0 

Peto,  Bros 28]o  0 0 0 

Braid  * Co 28,000  0 0 

Merritt  * Ashby 27,091  0 0 

For  the  West  End  Synagogue,  Petersbure-plsoe.  Bays- 
wchrieot^*-”'  Audsley,  joint 

Kirk*  Randall  £21,950  0 0 

Colls  * Son  19,1580  0 0 

Browne  * Robinson 19  333  0 q 

Dove,  Bros i8'o72  q q 

Scrivener  & White 18,4i)3  0 0 

Newman  * Mann  18.043  0 0 

Adamson  17,980  0 0 

Peto,  Bros 17013  g 0 

16,593  0 0 

For  embankment  to  the  river  Thames,  boundary  and 
rtfatuiQg  walls,  pump.wells,  engine-house,  hoiler-honse. 
cliimney-sbaft,  tanas,  filters,  &c.,  lor  the  Chiswick  Im- 
provement Commissioners.  Mr,  H.O.  Smith,  eDgineer;— 
Williams,  Son,  * WalJington...  £14  2 lO  0 0 
U.(37  0 0 

13,023  0 0 

Acock 13,42')  0 0 

Nowell  A Robson 12’350  0 0 

v^Tr*  0 0 

10,490  0 0 

For  a residence  to  be  erected  on  tha  Dover-road, 
*■  Burgess  J.  Reeve 

architect.  Quantities  supplied  — 

S''!;''" ..£707  0 0 

B‘‘*'>ble  ^ ogg  0 Q 

C54  0 0 

Butler  (accepted)  670  0 0 

For  two  honses  to  be  erected  on  the  Broadway,  Sand- 
gate,  Kent,  for  Mr,  R.  J.  Sidle.  Mr.  Burgess  J.  Reeve, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  (exclusive  of  bricks, 
chimney-pieoea,  stoves,  and  gas) 

0 0 ! 

Brissendan 1^393  g 0 

Clcraroena  1 .299  g g 

1.275  0 0 

“‘•“f.,-  1,219  0 0 

Prebble  j 210  g g 

Butler  (accepted) ijigo  0 0 

Reason  (withdrawn)  990  0 0 ! 

For  the  erection  01  wareuouse,  iloJiday-yard,  Lndgate- 
Lil  for  Messrs.  Fourdrinier,  Hunt,  * Co.  Mr.  Charles 

Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Stoner  and  Mr 
Henry  Lovegrove : — 

Woodward £5,9fO  0 0 

"“"gs  ••  5,863  0 0 

Nightingale 6,173  0 0 

Scrivener  & W'hite  6,113  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 6 110  0 0 

Tarraut  & Sous 6^050  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  Sunday  schools,  Syden- 
ham-hill.  Mr.  C.  Ball,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H, 
Lovegrove;— 

Bowyer  S Sons £1,370  0 0 

Tnrrant  4 Sons 1,254  0 0 

Nightingale  (accepted)  1,191  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  139,  High  Holborn.  Mr. 
iowii  Solomon,  architect 

Jefireys  £805  0 0 

Tory 641  7 6 

Years  475  19  0 


For  alterations  to  Woodlands,  Uxbridge,  for  Lady 
WillsLire.  Mr.  Lewis  Solomon,  architect:  — 

Sargeant £615  0 0 

Davey  683  0 0 

Vernall  & Griffiths 633_11  0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Hambro'  Synagogue, 
Fenchiireh-strcet.  Mr.  Lewis  Solomon,  architect  : — 

Davey £613  0 0 

Peters 439  13  0 


OatoorJc,  Lacquering,  and  Gilding. 

Brown £133  10  0 

Abrahams  123  0 0 

Peters 110  0 0 


For  additions  to  offices  of  the  Thames  Conservancy, 
Trinity-square,  London.  Mr.  S.  W.  Leach,  architect. 
Quanliiies  supplied  by  Mr.  Sidney  Young : — 

Brass  (accepted)  £1,316  0 0 


For  new  buildings,  Streud's-vale,  Isliogton,  for  the 
Victoria  Dwellings'  Association.  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Strndwick  and  Messrs. 
Selby  & Rogers: — 

Block  B.  Block  C. 

Booth £ 15.600  £35,350 

Baker  4 Son 13.478  22,365 

Brass  13,999  22,690 

Trollope  4 Son 13,100  22,190 

Peto,  Bros 13,26)  21,990 

Downs 13,987  21,783 

Macey 12,698  21,864 

Browne  & Robinson  ...  12,612  21,467 

Perry  & Co 12,00)  2t}.’'350 

Patrick  4 Son 11,900  20,315 


For  new  building,  59  and  60,  Cornhill  and  Graoechurch- 
street.  Mr.  B,  Tabberer,  architect: — 

Chapman £5,760  0 0 

Robinson 5,380  0 0 

Bracber  4^830  0 0 

Colls  4 Sons  4,765  0 0 

Newman  4 Mann 4,713  0 0 

Merritt  4 Ashby  4,652  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 4l493  0 0 

Niglitingale 4,433  0 0 

Braid*  Co 3,999  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  seven  blocks  of  buildings  in  Peel- 
street,  for  the  National  Dwelling!  Society  : — 

Hill,  Higgs.  * Hill £19,990  0 0 

Cowland,  Bros 19,670  0 0 

Kirk  * Randall  18,940  0 0 

Newman  * Mann  18,640  0 0 

Sewell  & Co 18’473  0 0 

Browne  * Robinson  18,375  0 0 

Perry*  Co 18,114  0 0 

Shepherd  18,000  0 0 

Braid  A Co 17,655  0 0 

Laing  & Co.  (accepted)  17,600  0 0 

Lloyd  * Co 17,453  3 7 

Chappell  16,855  0 0 


For  building  four  houses  on  Stepney-green.  Messrs. 
Davis  * Emanuel,  architects;— 

Williams  * Son ] £3.960  0 0 

Johnson  4 Co 2,925  0 0 

Hnnl 2,894  0 0 

Julian*  Co 2 890  0 0 

Atherton  4 Lalta 2 730  0 0 

Judd  & Hawkings. 2,679  0 0 


For  pnmping-station,  Oxford  Main  Drainage  ; — 

Acock £15,100  0 0 

Dickenson 15,000  0 0 

Bugbird )2.f9J  0 0 

Dover 11,90)  0 0 

Jones 11,734  0 0 

Chamberlain  11,3»2  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  23,  Parliament-street 
for  Mr.  T.  J.  White.  Messrs.  Selby  4 Rogers,  archil 
teds : — 

Richards £303  15  0 

Sawyer  3,18  0 0 

Messrs.  Lister  (accepted) 300  0 0 


For  erection  of  the  nave  only  of  St.  Saviour’s  Chn 
Littlehsmpton,  for  the  Rev.  P.  Norton  and  the  Commil 
Messrs.  £.  Haberahon  4 Brook,  architects 

Bushby  £1,335  0 0 

Snewin  (accepted)  1,205  0 0 


For  repairs  and  decorations  to  the  Manor  Hall, 
John's  Wood  Park.  Messrs.  Selby  * Rogers,  ar 
tects;— 

Nash  £526  0 0 

Messrs.  Curtiss 610  0 0 

Atkins  (accepted)  495  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  32,  Great  To' 
street,  for  Mr.  Deane.  Mr.  G.  Sparks,  architect : — 
Omit  for  Fr 

Adamson  4 Sons £1,852  £149 

Sparkes 1,690  150 

J.  * J.  Greenwood 1,557  141 


For  well-sinkicg,  Devizes  Waterworks.  Contract  Ni 
Mr.  Henry  Tomlinson,  engineer  : — 

Bagbird  (accepted). 


Granary,  Darjxeld  Wharf,  iomiefA.— Although  Mes 
Rider  4 Son's  tender  was  the  lowest,  as  inserted  in 
list  last  week,  the  following  is  the  result  of  an  amen 
estimate  on  the  same  blU  of  quantities  : — 

Rider  4 Son  £3,345  0 0 

Bangs  3,184  0 0 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 


B-  O.  T.— 'W.  D.  * Co.— J,  n.  I.— 3.  a P.— F.  C-  B.-3.  ft 
-.  \V,— B.  P.-C.-J.  W.  )1  — F.  S.— U.  L.-IL  ft  F.— J.  S.-W. 

. L— M.-P.L.— W.  B.-H.  P.-W.  P.  Q — Dr.P.— 8.  Y.— H.  St. 


C.  C.-J.  W.  S.-L.-J.  L.  H.-J.  A.  H.— L.  B.-O.  R.— C. 
H.  0.  S.— B-  J.  R.-P.  O.  8.-H.  J.  a— P.— M.  4 Co.  (*lr 
mentioned).— Q.  B.  (depends  on  p>luls  not  sUted.  Take  advlc 
thespot).— W.  W.  (oext  weeh).— K.  B.  (eext  week). 

We  are  eompelled  to  decline  pointing  out  bootes  and  ^ 
addreuee. 

All  statements  ol  (acta,  lists  o(  tenders,  ftc.  most  be  accompe 
br  tbe  name  and  address  ol  the  sender,  not  neewsari^ 
publication. 

Rotk.— The  reeponaiblllty  o(  signed  articles,  and  papers  rea 
public  meetings,  re«ta,  ol  course,  wiih  tbe  authors. 
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CHARGES  FOR 

ANTED”  ADVBRTISEMBN: 


BITUATION3  VACANT. 

Blx  Unei  (about  flttv  words)  or  nnder 4a.  Sd. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Oa  6d. 

alTUATIONa  WANTBD. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
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The  Encouragement  of 
Typhoid  Fever, 

APPILY  the  yoatbfal  Dake 
of  Cornwall,  as  the  nsual 
courtesy  that  regulates  the 
descent  of  hereditary  dig- 
nities would  teach  us  to 
describe  the  heir  of  the 
Prinoe  of  Wales,  is  now 
reported  to  be  out  of 
danger.  The  utmost  re- 
serve was  maintained,  as 
far  as  possiblo,  as  to  the 
fact  that  a life  so  im- 
portant to  the  country  had 
been  actually  exposed  to 
serious  danger.  We  need 
nob  dwell  on  any  of  those 
reasons  which,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  especially 
render  the  health  and  ^ 
welldoing  of  this  branch 
of  the  Royal  Family  of 
unusual  importance.  We  [ 
may  content  ourselyes 
with  stating  the  bare  and 
naked  facts,  and  with ! 
asking  •whether  they  are  not  utterly  disgracefni  I 
to — we  will  not  say  merely  onr  civilisation — but 
our  sanity  P Three  generations  of  princes— lives  ' 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  ' 
(from  any  point  of  view  in  which  one  life  differs 
from  anot/ior),  have  been  perilled,  in  the  very  | 
palaces  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Heir  to  the 
Throne,  by  a cause  of  mischief  which,  though 
subtle,  is  at  once  detectible  and  preventible. 
Whatever  may  or  may  not  be  yet  ascertained 
as  to  the  laws  of  propagation  of  disease  generally, 
the  circumstances  which  canae  an  access  of 
typhoid  fever  are,  at  all  events,  known.  To 
say  that  they  oan  be,  and  ooght  to  be,  prevented* 
is  merely  to  repeat  what  the  conductor  of  this  | 
journal,  and  other  of  his  fellow  labou'era,  have 
been  saying  for  more  than  a qnarter  of  a century. 
What  kind  of  comment  on  the  text  is  furnished 
by  the  extracts  from  the  Lancet,  which  tell  us  of 
tbe  youthful  Prince’s  convalescence  ? 


When  the  conntry  was  stirred  to  its  very  heart 
by  the  serious  illness  of  the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  and 
when  all  shades  and  hoes  of  political  opinion 
were  forgotten  in  the  general  thanksgiving  for 
his  recovery,  it  was  our  hope,  and  that  of  those 
who  oared  for  the  public  health,  that  the  resnlt 
would  be  a legislation  of  that  plain,  direct, 
effioienb  kind  that  would  lead  to  the  stamping 
out  of  preventible  disease.  We  need  not  now 
refer  to  the  mode  in  which  that  opportunity  was 
wasted.  But  it  cannot  be  too  distinctly  recorded 
that  hesitation  at  that  time  was  not  on  the  part 
of  the  conntry.  Neither  public  opinion  nor 
Parliament  would  have  recoiled  from  root  aud 
branch  work  at  that  moment.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that,  although  the  most  serious  danger  is 
happily  past  before  it  was  admitted  to  exist, 
there  is  at  least  as  much  ground  at  the  present 
moment  for  pnblio  inquietude  as  was  the  case  in 


December,  1871.  As  much!  Is  there  not  more? 
Do  we  not  find  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions 
of  those  interested  in  sanitary  reform,  the  uuim- 
pressionability  of  those  who  should  be  held 
responsible  for  neglect  has  allowed  the  Royal 
Palaces,  the  War  Office,  and  other  places  which 
might  be  specified,  to  be  retained  as  preserves 
and  breeding  grounds  for  typhoid  fever  ? Have 
we  not  seen  the  guardian  of  the  health  of  the 
navy  poisoned  in  the  water  which  was  his 
temperate  beverage  ? Have  we  not  seen  that 
neither  the  untimely  death  of,  perhaps,  the 
best  and  wisest  prinoe  in  Europe,  nor  the 
almost  miracnlons  escape,  from  the  same  cause 
of  evil,  of  his  son,  has  been  enough  to  mako 
people  bestir  themselves;  but  that  his  grandson 
should  have  been  as  much  exposed  to  attack  as 
if  typhoid  fever  were  some  mysterious  disturb- 
ance beyond  human  oognisauce  as  to  its  origin, — 
unexpected,  unintelligible,  and  unpreventible? 

This  dead  weight  of  heedlessne.ss  is  in  itself 
sadly  disoooraging.  What  can  be  said,  what 
new  considerations  urged,  what  sense  of  personal 
interest  appealed  to,  that  shall  be  new  ? There 
is,  indeed,  one  aspect  of  the  case  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  thoroughly  exhausted.  If  we  refer 
to  that,  it  is  with  no  wish  to  throw  blame  where 
I it  is  not  doe,  or  to  insinuate  it  where  we  do  not 
I openly  proclaim  it.  But  it  is  from  the  sense 
' that  one  only  course  seems  to  us  to  promise  any 
I rational  expectation  of  a ohangp,  witbont  tbe 
effecting  of  which  we  must  be  content  to  see  tbe 
very  cream  and  pick  of  our  country  mowed  down 
at  discretion  by  preventible  disease,  that  we  now 
speak. 

We  refer  to  tbe  homely  wisdom  taught  in  the 
fable  of  the  lark  and  her  young  ones.  Parlia- 
ment has  been  invoked,  and  has  promised  to 
come  to  tbe  aid  of  tbe  sanitary  reformer.  Local 
Boards  have  been  invented,  and  certainly  have 
shown  abundant  vitality,  in  so  far  as  tbe  increase 
of  local  taxation  is  concerned.  Yet,  season  after 
season,  tbe  harvest  of  pnblio  safety  remains 
unseenred.  It  remains  that  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  crop  should  take  it  in  hand 
themselves. 

Who  are  tbe  people  to  do  this  ? The  qneatioD, 
indeed,  concerns  every  one  of  us.  IJnfortuately 
the  proverb  comes  in  here,  that  what  is  every- 1 
body’s  baainess  is  nobody’s  business;  and  as 
matter  of  practical  experience,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  urging  of  the  honaeholders  at 
large  to  proteob  the  lives  of  themselves,  their 
wives,  and  their  children,  is  likely  to  have  mnoh 
more  effect  during  the  ensuing  decade,  or  quarter 
of  a century,  than  it  has  bad  during  the  last. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  bub  the  chief  of 
them  is  this.  The  knowledge,  not  as  a theoretical 
assent  to  a scientific  proposition,  bat  as  an  inti- 
' mate  conviction,  regulating  the  activity  of  each 
day’s  life,  of  the  requisites  and  conditions  of 
health,  is  a specialty.  It  is  confined  to  the  expert. 
You  may  write  about  it,  print  about  it,  lecture 
about  it,  fill  the  newspapers  with  paragraphs, 

' even  get  a word  of  aid  from  the  pulpit ; but 
‘ all  this  is  of  little  avail  as  a means  of  giving 
' medical  knowledge  to  the  medically  uneducated. 


The  merchant,  or  banker,  or  tradesman,  or  private 
gentleman,  hears  all  you  have  to  say,  and  goes 
away  and  does  nothing.  If  he  is  moved  very 
strongly  by  some  disastrous  death  or  lingering 
illness  that  has  come  to  his  knowledge,  and 
reoalla  the  warnings  and  the  counsel  of  his 
doctor,  or  his  surveyor,  or  of  some  disinterested 
and  anxions  friend,  he  may  go  so  far  as  to  say, 
“Dear  me,  how  sad  it  is  that  Mr.  A.  should 
have  neglected  his  drains  ! Tbe  state  of  tbe 
War  Office  is  absolutely  unpardonable.  Some- 
body or  other  ought  to  be  punished, — the 
Commander-in-Chief  impeached,  or  the  con- 
tractor hanged.”  This  is  in  the  unnsual  case 
of  interest  being  really  awakened.  But  if  yon 
go  a step  further  and  say,  “ My  dear  Mr.  B.,' 
have  yon  any  idea  what  is  the  state  of  your 
own  drains  ? ” “ I,”  is  the  reply — or  more  pro- 

bably “ me,” — ” you  don’t  suppose  that  I under- 
stand that  sort  of  things.  My  people  are  not 
pigs,  sir.  I pay  my  sanitary  rate,  and  a pretty 
round  one  it  is.  I pay  my  doctor ; aud  if  every 
patient  has  as  long  a bill  as  I find  comes  in  at 
Christmas  all  I can  say  is  that  no  wonder  doctors 
keep  their  carriages.  I goto  the  City  as  soon  as 
breakfast  is  over,  and  when  I come  home  do  yon 
think  that  I am  going  to  spoil  my  appetite  for 
dinner,  and  to  make  my  servants  give  warning, 
by  pottering  about  the  house-drains  P No,  no, 
ray  good  sir,  neglect  in  such  things,  I qnite  admit, 
is  entirely  inexcusable.  I am  sure  we  all  owe  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  yon,  and  to  all  those 
excellent  men  who  are  so  disinterested  as  to 
sanitary  reform  ; and  it  is  a matter  of  the  sin- 
cerest  satisfaction  to  be  told  that  we  cannot 
oafcoh  cholera,  or  typhus,  or  any  of  those  horrid 
diseases  with  Latin  and  Greek  names,  except  by 
our  own  fault.  But  I should  juat  like  to  see 
the  face  of  my  oook  if  the  butler  were  to  say, — 
‘ Master  is  oomiog  to  look  at  the  sink  in  the  back 
kitchen.’  ” 

We  pot  it  to  any  of  our  readers  whether  this 
is  an  imaginary  or  exaggerated  case  ? How  is 
suoh  a block  to  be  got  over  P And  we  are  taking 
the  most  favourable  example,  that  of  tbe  reason- 
able man,  who  hears  all  that  you  have  to  say, 
who  is  grateful  for  your  advice,  and  who  really, 
as  far  as  bis  light  is  concerned,  agrees  with  you. 
What  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  persons  ? 
Will  nob  the  officions  friend  be  told,  with  more  o • 
less  oironmlocution,  according  to  tbe  plane  of 
Booial  life  in  -which  the  interlocutor  moves,  to 
mind  his  own  business  ? “ My  house  infected,” 
says  Dives,  “a  pretty  puppy  you  must  be  to  say 
80.  There  is  the  hall-door,  sir,  and  the  sooner 
you  are  outside  it  the  better  I shall  be  pleased.” 
Put  tbe  thing  strongly  to  him.  Say,  “My  dear 
Mr.  Dives,  as  I passed  yonr  back-door  I per- 
oeived  such  an  odour  that  I am  oonvinoed,  as 
having  some  acquaintance  with  the  snbjeob,  that 
you  are  exposed  to  imminent  danger  of  typhoid 
fever.  Besides,  you  cannot  fail  to  observe  how 
pale  Master  and  Miss  Dives  are  looking. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  in  danger, — in 
imminent  danger.”  Say  this,  and  eupposo  that 
yon  are  a person  of  too  mnoh  gravity  and  im- 
portance  to  be  summarily  oharaoterised  as  a 
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puppy,  what  will  be  the  reply  ? Will  it  not  be 
t at  there  are  no  eerranta  so  cleanly,  no  honse- 
keeper  so  particular,  no  lady  so  apt  to  take  the 
slifzhtest  hint  of  want  of  swettness  in  the 
atmosphere  as  those  of  Hr.  Direa’s  family  ? 
That  no  children  are  more  healthy,  and  that  Mr. 
Alderman  Dives  himself  nowhere  enjoys  so  excel- 
lent  an  appetite  as  in  that  very  house  of  which 
yoQ  are  attempting  to  depreciate  the  monetary 
residential  value  ? 

If  this  is  the  case  with  persons  of  a grade  and 
position  in  society  to  which  the  sanitary  re- 
former looks  for  recruits  and  support  in  his  most 
holy  crusade,  what  is  the  case  as  we  descend  the 
social  ladder  ? In  an  Irish  market,  the  writer  of 
these  lines  once  objected  to  purchasing  certain 
carrots  because  they  were  covered  with  the  soil 
from  which  they  had  been  extracted.  "D^rt, 
yer  banner,”  said  the  salesman,  “ that’s  what 
beeps  ’em  fresh.”  “You  seem  to  think  so  yonr- 
selvos,”  was  the  instinotive  reply.  “’Deed,  yer 
banner,  and  what  nd  we  be  washing  for  ?”  was 
the  rejoinder.  Wide  experience  comes  to  the 
ooDCInsion  that,  in  the  case  of  a very  large 
majority  of  the  working  classes,  sneh  ideas  as 
that  of  the  daily  nee  of  the  bath,  for  example, 
are  regarded  either  with  detestation  or  with 
ridicule.  A man  who  advocates  proper  ablution 
or  proper  ventilation,  or  any  well-considered  pre- 
servative  of  health,  is  regarded  as  either  a 
nnisance  or  a fool.  And  even  if  people  do  not 
love  dirt  for  its  own  sake,  they  love  nnventilated 
houses  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  and,  as  they 
think,  of  economy.  Their  noses  are  blunted  by 
the  constant  presence  of  odours  compared  to 
which  a trifling  faint  smell  of  sewer-gas  would 
be  a bouquet.  That  a smell,  good  or  bad,  should 
indicate  the  approach  of  death,  they  do  not  and 
will  not  believe.  Help  the  sanitary  reformer 
they  will  nob  j resist;  him  tooth  and  nail  they 
will.  As  matter  of  cost,  as  matter  of  custom,  as 
matter  of  taste,  as  matter  of  skill, — invincible 
is  the  dislike  to  his  interference. 

To  whom,  then,  can  we  look  for  aid  ? To  the 
engineer  ? As  far,  no  doubt,  as  the  design  and 
execution  of  the  works  necessary  for  that 
essential  requisite  of  health,  urban  drainage,  is 
concerned,  it  is  no  doubt  a matter  of  engineering. 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  subject 
18  one  of  extreme  delicacy,  difficulty,  and  cost. 
It  is  one  in  which  opposite  and  inconsistent  re- 
qnisi’FB  have  been,  and  often  still  are,  loudly  de- 
manded. The  subject,  although  it  has  been  made 
matter  of  assiduous  study  by  manv  earneat  pro- 
fessional men,  has  never  been  so  formally  handed 
over  to  the  investigation  and  the  execution  c-f 
engineers,  as  a profession,  as  to  allow  of  the 
g-’neral  determination  of  those  primary  prin. 
oiples  and  normal  rules  which  the  great  diffi. 
oulty  of  the  inquiry  pre-emiuently  requires.  It 
is  not,  however,  so  much  in  that  portion  of  the 
subject  that  relates  to  the  sweetness  and  safety 
of  the  dwelling  house  (which  ia  the  matter  now 
nnder  considerarion),  that  doobts  will  be  found 
to  arise,  as  in  the  more  distant  portion  of  the 
work,  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  deal  with 
accumulated  sewage.  Even  as  to  this,  though 
our  progress  is  slow,  yet  there  is  a regular 
advance.  The  present  year  has  enabled  ua  to 
lay  before  onr  readers  more  than  one  instance  of 
good  work  done  in  the  direction  of  collecting 
facts  as  to  positive  and  useful  experience,  and 
considerably  limiting  the  field  of  doubt,  by  indi- 
cating the  direction  in  which  we  have  to  look 
for  further  improvement.  Thns,  the  idea  that  a 
large  revenue  can  bo  obtained  from  sewage,  as 
to  which  the  wildest  expectations  have  formerly 
been  raised,  is  now  almost  entirely  exploded. 
The  sense  of  the  danger  that  augments  with 
collection,  and  that  augments  with  delay,  is 
becoming  dominant  with  the  engineer  as  well  as 
with  the  physician.  The  plana,  of  which  the 
name  is  legion,  for  making  fortunes  by  patting 
expensive  chemical  ingredients  ioto  collected 
sewage,  in  order  to  “fortify”  or  raise  the  agri- 
cultural  value  of  the  product,  have  one  by  one 
been  tried,  at  unrestricted  expense,  and  found 
wanting;  as  might,  perhaps,  have  been  antici- 
pated if  the  conditions  of  the  problem  had  been 
fairly  and  fully  stated  in  the  first  icatance.  In 
some  important  questions,  no  doubt,  the  beet 
solution  may  be  yet  in  suspense.  But  these 
difficulti  s are  annnally  becoming  less;  and,  as 
we  before  remarked,  it  ia  in  bi-j  character  of 
ratepayer,  not  in  that  of  cooupier,  that  they 
principally  affect  the  householder. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  rerherabered  that 
the  engineer  cannot  act  until  he  is  duly  called 
in.  Ho  cannot  originate  action.  He  is  not 
responsible  for  the  public  health,  or  for  instruct- 
ing the  public  as  to  the  conditions  of  health. 


Those  conditions,  indeed,  should  be  either  well 
known  to  him,  or  should  be  the  subject  of  con. 
stant  study.  But  that  is  the  case  precisely  in 
the  same  way  in  which  the  doctrines  of  hydraulics, 
of  the  dynamic  equivalent  of  heat,  or  any  other 
branch  of  mechanical  science,  has  to  be  known 
to  him.  If  a public  lecturer,  or  if  educating 
private  pupils,  it  is  the  business  and  duty  of  the 
professional  man  so  far  to  become  a teacher  on 
these  subjects.  Otherwise  he  will  best  keep  his 
shot  for  his  own  use,  for  discussion  with  his 
brother  professional  men.  If  bis  position  and 
occupation  be  such  as  to  lend  weight  to  his 
abstract  opinions,  he  cannot  afford  his  time  to 
ventilate  them.  If  not,  he  possibly  will  not 
much  advance  the  case  he  has  at  heart  by 
appearing  as  a missionary.  Thus  whatever 
amount  of  good  service  we  may  expect,  and 
rightly  expect,  from  the  civil  engineer,  we  should 
only  look  in  vain  to  that  profession  to  enforce 
on  the  public  intelligence  and  on  the  public  con- 
science  the  lessons  that  are  so  seriously  needed. 

It  is  another  thing  with  the  medical  man. 
The  medical  profession  is  the  natural  guardian  of 
the  public  health.  It  is  so  e®  oficio.  Bub  it 
is  more  than  that.  A large  acquaintance  with 
many  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  medical 
professioD,  in  and  out  of  the  British  isles,  leads 
to  the  certain  conviction  that  the  preservation 
of  the  health,  not  only  of  his  patients,  but  of 
his  neighbours,  townsfolk,  countrymen,  is  a 
motive  that  presses  on  the  life  of  the  doctor 
with  unslumbering  force.  No  offence  need  be 
taken  by  the  members  of  any  other  class  and 
calling  if  we  attribute  to  our  physicians  and 
cultivated  men  of  medical  science  and  practice 
a degree  of  active  and  dieioteresbed  beneficence 
to  which  it  is  hard  to  find  a parallel  elsewhere. 
And  it  is  to  this  that  the  appeal  must  now  be 
made.  It  is  this  willing  horse  that  we  have 
to  spur.  V/e  must  call  on  our  phyeioians  and 
family  doctors  to  do  some  violence  to  their  pro- 
feesional  or  personal  delicacy  of  feeling  iu  the 
interest  of  the  common  weal.  There  is  little 
doubt  that,  as  a rule,  the  higher  are  the  iutel- 
leotual  and  professional  qualifioations  of  the 
physician,  the  less  is  he  disposed  to  volunteer 
advice.  When  he  is  consulted,  he  must,  no 
doubt,  probe  the  case  of  bis  patient  to  the 
bottom.  And  so  he  does;  and  in  exact  pro. 
portion,  as  far  as  our  own  experience  extends, 
to  the  real  value  of  the  time  of  a physician, 
measured  by  quarters  of  an  hour,  is  his  ap. 
parent  otter  disregard  to  the  lapse  of  time 
while  he  is  investigating  the  symptoms,  or 
listening  to  the  complaints  of  a patient.  But 
hero  the  limit  ia  drawn.  Into  the  circumstances 
and  babite  of  that  patient,  unless  as  they  bear 
directly  on  the  very  point  of  his  complaint,  the 
physician  shuns  to  pry.  At  times,  indeed, — all 
honour  to  them  for  the  same, — men  of  large 
practice  will  pub  some  delicate  or  circuitous 
qupstion  as  to  the  ability  of  a patient  to  pay 
golden  fees  without  inconvenience;  but  solely 
with  the  view  of  remitting  or  reducing  such  fees 
in  case  of  real  need.  But  if  a man  goes  to 
consult  a physician,  say  as  to  the  state  of  his 
heart,  the  physician  will  not  be  likely  to  question 
him  as  to  the  condition  of  his  scullery  or  Lis 
sink. 

We  very  much  fear  that  we  shall  have  more 
and  more  royal,  noble,  and  even  medical  victims 
to  typhoid  infection,  unless  the  profession  some- 
what change  their  hand  in  this  matter.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  we  are  now  more  especially 
referring  to  the  condition  of  connexioDs  with  the 
sewers,  and  the  escape  into  a house,  or  the  water 
nsed  to  drink, — as  at  Marlborough  House,  the 
War  Office,  and  the  Admiralty  Offices, — of  that 
subtle  and  deadly  gas  which  bears  the  germs  of 
this  disease,  or,  at  least,  sets  up  the  abnormal 
action  which  ultimately  takes  that  form.  It  is  to 
be  expected,  no  doubt,  that  if  called  in  to  a typhoid 
case,  the  doctor  will  make  some  inquiry  ; just  as, 
if  he  were  called  in  to  a case  of  consumption,  he 
would  inquire  as  to  the  dry  or  web  condition  of 
the  subsoil,  and  the  state  of  the  ventilation. 
But  wo  mean  something  more  than  this.  What 
we  wish  to  become  the  universal  practice  is,  that 
when  a medical  man  is  consulted  on  any  occa- 
eion,  at  his  own  bouse,  or  on  visiting  a patient, 
whatever  be  the  illness,  whatever  the  symptoms, 
he  should  make  minute  and  searching  inquiry  as 
to  the  possible  escape  of  sewer.gae,  or  the  con- 
tamiuation  of  water  ; and,  if  he  visit  the  patient, 
should  nob  only  inquire,  but  see  for  himself,  what 
the  state  of  things  is.  If  one  or  two  of  the  most 
eminent  men  would  set  the  example  it  would  be 
nniversally  followed.  Those  men  who  failed 
to  take  the  trouble  would  by  and  by  be  stig- 
matised as  heedless  and  unreliable  practitioners. 


We  freely  admit  that  there  would,  at  first,  be 
much  that  would  be  disagreeable  in  the  change 
of  practice.  The  doctor  must  make  up  his  mind 
to  be  stared  at;  to  lose  so  much  time  in  the 
course  of  the  day;  even  to  affront  and,  perhaps, 
lose,  patients.  Bub  what  we  have  before  said  ia 
enough  to  show  how  thoroughly  we  are  convinced 
that  these  drawbacks  would  be  freely  borne  by 
the  majority  of  the  profession,  if  once  convinced 
that  it  was  an  unavoidable  professional  duty  to 
make  such  searching  inquiries.  Nor  do  we  for 
one  moment  doubt  that  in  the  additional  success 
that  would  attend  the  practice  of  any  man  who 
adopted  this  course,  there  would  very  soon  be 
found  a compensation  for  all  the  discomfort. 
Many  things  that  were  really  obscure  to  the 
physician  himself  would  become  clear  to  him  if 
he  made  a point  of  overhauling  the  places  in 
which  bis  patients  lived.  Why  do  the  children 
of  such  a family  so  often  want  the  doctor  ? Why 
have  they  hoarseness,  sore  throats,  catarrhs, 
want  of  appetite,  red  eyes,  or  a hundred  other 
things  ? Iu  the  luxurious  and  well-appointed 
drawing-room  to  which  the  little  things  are 
brought  down,  when  the  doctor’s  carriage  stops 
at  the  hall-door,  the  why  may  be  very  puzzling 
to  the  doctor  himself.  He  knows,  of  course, 
what  palliatives  or  restoratives  to  give,  and  he 
gives  them.  He  prescribes,  it  may  be,  a wise 
course  of  regimen.  He  cures  the  little  one  for 
that  week,  and  ten  days  after  ho  is  called  in 
again. 

Bub  if,  instead  of  a state  visit  to  the  drawing- 
room, the  physician  insists  on  seeing  his  patient, 
so  to  speak,  in  situ,  how  different  will  be  the 
case.  “ I cannot  allow  Sir  X.  Z.  to  go  into  the 
nursery  when  it  is  in  such  confusion,”  says  the 
fond  mother.  That  ia  not  Sir  X.  Z.’sviewof  the 
case.  The  more  oonfusion  the  better,  so  that  it 
results  from  the  children  making  horses  of  the 
chairs,  or  even  tents  of  the  scraps  of  carpet, 
which  alone  should  be  allowed  in  their  dominions. 
Bub,  ten  to  one,  something  worse  than  confusion 
will  catch  the  eye, — or  some  sense, — of  Sir 
X Z.  “What  ia  this,  nurse, — do  you  burn  gas 
in  the  nursery  ? ” — “ Only  at  night,  sir.”  “ And 
how  long  has  this  smell  been  perceptible  ? ” 

“ Well,  1 think  I perceived  something  when  we 
came  back  to  town;  but  we  keep  the  door  open. 
All  gas-pipes  smell,  sir  ! ” “ Bring  me  a box  of 

matches.”  The  physician  strikes  a light  and 
approaches  it  to  the  gas.pipe,  runs  it  along  to  the 
joint,  and  a slight,  fairy. like  flash  blows  out  the 
match.  Or  the  hot-water  pipes,  carefully  and 
conveniently  laid  into  the  night  nursery,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bath,  bring  up  around  them  a little 
jacket  of  foul  air  from  the  acnllery  or  worse 
places.  And  then  the  closet  itself, — but  we  need 
not  go  further.  Thesp  are  instances  which  must 
be  familiar  to  us  all.  The  little  sufferer  wanted 
the  physician,  indeed;  bub  he  was  in  far  more 
urgent  need  of  the  gaafitter,  or,  rather,  of  the 
quiet,  decided,  grave  man,  who  should  say,  on 
going  down,  “My  dear  Mr.  So-and.so,  if  you 
wish  to  have  your  children  grow  up  healthy, 
send  immediately  to  your  tradesmen,  and 
have  all  these  matters  lookoi  to  under  proper 
advice. 

One  example, — and  we  are  sure  it  will  awaken 
an  echo  of  sympathy  from  many  a one  who  has 
learned  sad  lessons  from  experience, — may  serve 
for  all.  In  spite  of  the  labours  of  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  of  books,  pamphlets,  leading 
articles,  lectures,  speeches,  Acts  of  Parliament; 
iu  spite  of  the  loss  of  the  noblest,  the  brightest, 
the  dearest  from  our  side  by  this  fatal  and  subtle 
poison,  to  the  spread  of  which,  what  are  to  a 
certain  extent  sanitary  irnprovements,  if  un. 
watched  by  a competent  eye,  may  directly  tend  ; 
bow  many  of  onr  palaces,  mansions,  public  offices, 
are  still  maintained  as  the  seed-beds  of  pre- 
ventible  disease  ? We  make  one  more  appeal. 
Will  nob  the  eminent  men  who  so  well  know  the 
truth  of  what  we  say  come  forward,  and  endorse 
our  recommendation ; enforce  it,  rather,  by 
turning  advice  into  practice  ? 


Art-TJuion  of  London  Exhibition. — The 
pictures  and  other  works  of  art  selected  by  the 
prizeholders  of  1877  are  now  being  exhibited  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water. 
Colours,  Pall-mall,  and  it  will  remain  open  till 
September  let.  The  works  are  197  in  number, 
and  form  a very  charming  exhibition.  As  wo 
have  already  given  a list  of  all  the  principal 
pictures  purchased,  and  the  prices  paid,  and  have 
reviewed  many  of  them  in  the  various  public 
galleries  from  which  they  have  been  selected,  it 
is  unnecessary  now  to  say  more. 
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ABOUT  LONDON  IMPEOTEMENTS. 

Afier  many  years  of  objectionable  con- 
aeivatism,  we  seem  at  last  to  be  getting 
into  that  stage  of  public  feeling  in  regard  to 
metropolitan  improvements  which  is  exhibited 
in  a general  desire  to  have  the  subject, 
to  nse  an  established  phrase,  “ thoroughly 
ventilated.”  It  is  rapidly  becoming  the  topic  of 
talkers  and  of  newspapers,  and  seems  likely, 
within  the  circle  of  metropolitan  interests,  to 
sncoeed  the  sewage  question  as  “tho  question 
of  the  dav.”  Not,  of  course,  that  we  are  regard- 
ing  the  sewage  qnestion  as  a settled  one  ; but  it 
has  already  got  beyond  the  stage  in  which  it 
formed  a matter  of  interest  to  that  large  portion 
of  society  whose  great  desire  is  “ to  tell  or  to 
hear  some  new  thing.”  Progress  of  opinion  in 
these  matters  is  rapid  after  a certain  turning 
point  has  been  reached ; it  is  curious  to  see  how 
I soon  we  come  to  the  stage  at  which  some  eager 
people  have  to  be  repressed  for  a tendency  to  go 
too  fast,  oven  when  the  practical  treatment  of  a 
subject  is  yet  in  an  early  pbaae. 

According  to  Lord  Salisbury,  the  time  to  in- 
. stitote  a policy  of  caution  in  regard  to  the  re- 
I building  of  property  along  the  line  of  a new 
I street  has  already  arrived.  It  was  natural  that, 

I after  failing  in  the  endeavour,  through  his  agents, 

' to  prevent  the  disturbance  of  his  own  property, 

I a noble  owner  should  be  a little  possessed  with  a 
spirit  of  prophecy,  and  should  be  disposed  to 
I declare  to  his  spoilers  that  a day  of  retiibution 
i was  at  hand.  This,  however,  is,  in  fact,  a mere 
I commonplace, — another  way  of  putting  the 
I cbvions  truism,  that  if  yon  offer  more  of  an 
I artiole  than  there  is  a demand  for,  yon  will  lose 
I upon  it.  If  the  Board  of  Works  were  to  go  on 
I systematioally  parcbasing  laud  and  house  pro- 
: party,  and  making  new  streets  lined  by  superior 
1 property  to  that  they  have  displaced,  of  course 
I they  would  in  time  find  that  their  new  frontages 
' would  begin  to  fall  in  value.  But  we  hardly  think, 

I with  deference  to  Lord  Salisbury,  that  such  a 
i crisis  has  yet  been  reached.  So  large  a number 
i of  persona  in  trade  and  in  business  are  now  boused 
! in  premises  which  (however  interesting  from 
; history  and  assooiation)  are  ill. lighted  and  iu- 
! convenient, — persons  who  are  well  able  to  pay 
! for  superior  aooommodation  if  they  can  get  it, — 

: that  there  is  little  doubt  that  for  some  time  to 
I come  the  rebuilding  of  frontages  in  new  streets, 

[ in  a snperior  style,  will  continue  to  be  reniune- 
I rative.  At  the  same  time,  the  warning  of  Lord 
I Sdliabury  may  as  well  be  taken  into  considera- 
I tion  by  ibe  Board:  if  it  is  not  entirely  caihd 
! for  now,  it  directs  attention  to  future  effects  of 
rebuilding  which  will  have  to  be  considered 
sooner  or  later,  if  the  Board  continues  its  course 
of  procedure  in  carrying  out  street  improve- 
ments: and  the  question,  of  coarse,  assumes 
quite  a different  aspect  when  it  concerns  a cor- 
porate body  dealing  with  public  money,  from 
what  it  would  in  the  case  of  a private  fpeou'atcr, 
who  would  be  pulled  up  in  lime  by  the  oonsidera- 
tion  of  his  own  interests  in  investing  money. 

When  this  point  is  reached,  when  it  appears 
that  the  taking  of  frontages  which  already  have 
a considerable  commercial  valne,  and  rebuilding 
on  a larger  scale  and  in  a more  handsome  and 
costly  manner,  oeases,  for  a time  at  least,  to  be 
remunerative,  there  will  oome  the  question  how 
far  it  can  be  made  remnnerabive  to  rebuild 
dwellings  or  premises  of  a lower  class,  and  pro- 
vide  better  planned  and  wider  thoronghfures 
through  “rookery”  neighbourhoods,  lining  such 
thoroughfares  with  tenements  of  the  same  class, 
and  intended  for  the  same  type  of  tenants  as 
those  who  are  displaced.  Here,  again,  to  make 
such  a Boberae  less  costly,  it  would  bo  necessary 
to  pre-sappose  that  some  of  the  worst  and  least 
valuable  tenements,  paying  the  lowest  rental, 
were  removed,  and  their  place  supplied  by  new 
tenements  commanding  the  best  class  of  tenants, 
and  the  best  rental  that  the  partionlar  distriot 
wonld  afford.  For  every  district,  even  the 
poorest,  has  its  variations  in  wealth  and  ways  of 
living,  and  the  result  would  be  the  same  as  in 
the  experiments  that  have  before  been  carried 
oat,  only  on  a smaller  scale.  In  the  case  of 
new  streets  that  have  already  been  made, 
and  lined  with  a high  class  of  buildings 
{snob  as  Queen  Viotoria  etreet),  the  resuh 
is  that  large  tradesmen  who  can  afford  high 
rents  come  to  the  front  and  take  these,  as  an  im- 
provement on  their  old  class  of  premises  worth 
paying  for.  There  would  of  course  be,  in  the 
case  of  a street  made  in  a poorer  neighbourhood, 
and  lined  with  houses  necessarily  rather  better 
than  the  unhealthy  ones  that  were  displaced,  the 
same  result  of  a congregation  of  the  best  tenants 


of  the  distriot  on  the  fringe  of  the  new  street, 
if  we  are  to  suppose  the  improvements  to  be 
partly  paid  for  by  an  increased  rental  from  the 
rebuilt  property.  ButaUvays  there  is  aresiduum 
of  those  who  cannot  afford  a compensatory  in- 
crease of  rent  for  any  improvements,  and  whose 
districts  nevertheless  do  imperatively  demand 
wholesale  improvement— even  to  the  extent  of 
improvement  off  the  face  of  the  earth, — in  the 
interests  of  the  public  health,  to  say  nothing  of 
philanthropy.  The  whole  process  of  reoonping 
by  frontages,  carried  on  by  the  Board  of  Works, 
is  in  fact,  simply  a process  of  colleoting  the 
wealthiest  available  tenants  of  any  class  along 
the  line  of  street  which  the  improvement  takes. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  limits  of  remunerative  out- 
lay of  this  kind  are  nob  very  far  ont  of  reach, 
though,  as  we  have  said,  they  are  hardly  arrived 
at  yet,  — are  probably  by  no  means  so  close  as 
Lord  Salisbury’s  warning  would  imply.  But  the 
warning  was  notootof  place.  Itis  as  well  thatthe 
real  conditions  of  this  kind  of  speculation  in  street 
property  should  be  kept  before  the  public  and  of 
their  agents,  as  in  this  light  we  may  consider  the 
Board  of  Works  to  be  j that  they  should  remember 
that  in  carrying  out  improvements  in  such  a city 
as  London  there  is,  however  we  pnt  off  the  evil 
day,  something  in  the  end  which  has  to  be  paid 
for  without  hope  of  return  in  cash ; that  the  fact 
must  be  faced  that  we,  or  those  before  us,  have 
fdlowed  things  to  get  into  a state  from  which 
they  can  only  be  raised  by  a dead  lift,  and  not 
by  any  clever  expedient  of  putting  down  money 
in  one  place  to  see  it  come  up  in  another. 

Let  ns  add  a remark  of  our  own  from  the 
moral  point  of  view  rather  than  the  commercial. 

It  is  this  ! that  there  is  some  danger  in  the 
awakening  interest  abont  street  improvements 
lest  we  should  learn  to  be  content  with  a kind  of 
“whited  sepulchre”  resnlt  in  improving  a dis. 
triot.  A great  deal  is  being  made,  and  more  is 
evidently  about  to  be  made,  of  the  idea  of  the 
value  of  new  and  wide  and  ooinmodiousiy  planned 
streets,  which  are  to  be  lined  with  handsome  or 
(at  the  least)  decent  and  snbstantial  buildings. 
Yet  this  style  of  improvement,  admirable  and 
loudly  called  for  in  itself,  is  rather  apt  to  have 
the  result  of  blinding  people  to  the  actual  state 
of  a district;  teaching  them  even  to  forget  it, 
providing  them  with  opportunity  for  the  time- 
honoured  receipt  for  avoiding  disagreeable  sights 
(used,  no  doubt,  long  before  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  was  spoken),  “passing  by  on 
the  other  side.”  We  are  constantly  meeting  with 
evidence  of  this  kind  of  forgetfulness  of  what  is 
behind  the  face  of  “ improvements,”  which 
really  have  the  effect  of  giving  a decorons  fringe 
bo  a distriot  that  is  thoroughly  rotten  be- 
hied.  As  we  now  pass,  for  instance,  by 
the  wretched  route  through  the  Seven  Dials  dis- 
trict, which  forms  the  only  direct  passage  north- 
wards from  Charing-croBB,  the  character  of 
the  distriot  is  unmistakably  forced  upon  ns:  it 
is  a kind  of  standing  rebuke  to  our  civilisation. 
But  when  the  new  much-wanted  road  of  the 
Board  of  Works  is  made  through  this  district, 
those  who  have  not  previously  known  its  nature 
will  pass  up  this  (as  we  hope)  commodions 
thoroughfare,  lined  with  the  rebuilt  premises  by 
which  the  Board  profess  to  recoup  themselves 
and  save  the  ratepayers,  without  any  testimony 
being  thrust  before  their  eyes,  as  now  it  is,  in 
regaid  to  the  real  sanitary  character  of  the  dis- 
triot;  and  even  those  who  knew  the  place  before 
may  be  too  much  tempted,  as  they  felicitate 
themselves  on  their  new  advantages  of  locomo- 
tion, to  forget  what  is  behind  the  veil.  In  a 
letter  on  the  subject  of  now  streets  in  the  Times 
of  the  11th  (to  which  we  shall  refer  again),  we 
find,  for  example,  reference  bo  a suggested  new 
street,  which  would  “ break  up  a whole  nest  of 
wickedness  and  filth.”  These  two  qualities  cer- 
tainly too  often  go  together,  bat  not  always; 
and  there  are  districts  in  which  the  latter  is 
almost,  under  their  present  circumstances,  an 
unavoidable  condition.  Yet  we  constantly  find, 
as  in  this  case,  suggestions  made  as  to  the  ira- 
provoment  of  communication  by  carrying  a new 
street  through  such  a neighbourhood  as^  that 
indicated,  wibhont  any  apparent  consideration  as 
to  what  is  to  become  of  the  tenants  displaced  in 
making  it,  or  of  those  who  are  bidden  behind  its 
respectable  frontages  from  disturbing  their  more 
fortunate  brethren,  who  have  diiven  a highway 
throogh  their  midst.  A word  on  this  head  is 
certainly  not  superfluous;  and  a great  city  pro- 
vided with  handsome  thoroughfares  serving  as 
screens  for  districts  of  a character  offensive  to 
the  more  civilised  part  of  the  community,  would 
be  even  a sadder  spectacle,  morally,  than  one  id 
which  no  such  improvements  had  been  carried 


out,  and  in  which  destitution  and  unwholesome 
dwellings  were  frankly  left  open  to  the  Bight 
of  all. 

Money,  therefore,  has  to  be  spent  ultimately 
without  return,  upon  rebnilding  and  re-arranging 
the  Voorst  parts  of  London ; and  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  bo  speculate  now  as  to  who  is  originally 
in  fault.  The  subject  is  now  seen  to  be  one  of 
public  interest  and  even  of  pubhc  safety  (in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view),  and  public  money, — that 
is,  the  money  of  ratepayers, — will  ultimately 
have  to  he  laid  out  in  promoting  the  better  con- 
dition of  Loudon.  It  would  be  hardly  fair 
to  the  present  great  land-owners  of  London, 
even  if  it  were  possible,  to  trace  the 
state  of  many  of  the  overcrowded  dibtriots  to 
the  fault  of  the  first  private  owners,  and 
endeavour  to  fix  the  onus  of  improvement  morally 
(it  could  not,  of  course,  be  done  legally)  on  their 
descendants  and  present  representatives;  though 
we  must  certainly  demand  that  they  should 
give  due  weight  to  public  interests.  The 
daily  papers  of  the  same  date  as  our  last  number, 
in  which  Lord  Salisbury’s  stand  against  the 
Board  was  commented  on,  contained  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  acceptance  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Bill  for  the  new  street  in  its  original  form, 
an  cojeptance  recommended  by  Lord  Salisbnry 
in  ihe  speech  in  the  course  of  which  he  gave 
the  warning  as  to  the  speculations  of  the  Board 
which  has  been  already  referred  to  ; but  bis  way 
of  looking  at  and  speaking  of  the  matter  was  not, 
we  must  say,  indicative  of  very  strong  sympathy 
with  public  interests  apart  from  his  own. 

Bbference  has  been  made  to  a letter  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  the  lltb,  repeating 
suggeatiocs  in  regard  to  new  routes  and  street 
improvements.  The  letter,  signed  “ M.  P.,”  was 
short  and  practical,  and  we  may  reprint  the 
suggestions,  which  he  tabulates  as  follows  : — 

“ There  is  no  road  betworn  Kuightabridge  and  the 
Bronipton-rosd  from  Mootpelier-square  at  one  end  to 
Exbibition-road  at  the  other.  A way  might  be  pisroed  by 
Kutland-gate  or  Eonismore-gardeDS. 

3.  There  U no  direct  communication  between  Piccaduly 
and  the  Groavenor-square  district  from  Park-lane  until 
Berkeley. street,  except  a very  narrow  and  tortuous  way 
by  Down-street  and  Shepherd’s  Market,  opening  oa 
Curzon  Chapel.  If  this  were  widened,  it  would  make  an 
important  artery.  The  prolongation  of  South  Audley- 
street,  once  proposed,  would  carry  the  Iralllo  of  the  north 
to  Hyde  Park-corner;  but  this  would  increase  tho  pressure 
there,  unless  the  tunnel  from  Grosvenor- place  were  added 
to  the  Bohemo.  ^ r j . 

3.  A way  from  Leicester-sqaare  north  to  Oxford.street, 
by  Dean-atreet  or  Sobo-sqaare. 

■1.  A way  from  Piccadilly  through  Coventry-street  east- 
ward to  the  straud.  . ^ i 

6.  There  is  no  direct  opening  between  Victoria-street 

and  the  Birdcage-walk  from  Buckiugham-gate  to  Storey  s 
i>ate,  and  a street  north  and  south  would  break  np  a whole 
rookery  of  wickedness  and  fi.th,  A good  opportunity  for 
a road  has  been  missed  to  the  ea^t  of  the  Wellington 
Barracks  Chaprl,  which  is  now  ttlled  up  by  the  hideona 
erection  of  flats;  but  through  Queen’s-square,  with  its 
pretty  old  Queeu  Auno  houses  (which  are  models  of  what 
IS  wanted  in  unpretentious  street  architecture),  a way 
may  stUl  be  found.  , 

(1.  The  pressure  at  Charing-cross  and  ‘ Pigtau-square 
is  becoming  dangerous  : a way  into  the  Mall,  if  that  sacred 
enclosure  might  oo  utilised  for  the  benelit  of  the  nation, 
to  which  it  belongs,  can  be  done  by  the  pulling  down  of  a 
grille,  and  this  might  be  widened  by  the  removal  of  one 
house  of  small  dimensions ; or  a way  might  be  opened 
north  of  Carlton-terraoo.  . t j 

7.  The  finest  modern  improvement  in  London,  tee 
Thames  Embankment,  is  rendered  nearly  useless  for  want 
of  commuuication,  first  with  Whitehall  and  next  with  the 
Strand.  A way  by  the  gardens  of  the  deotroyed  Fifo- 
house,  which  abut  on  the  river  road,  to  Whitehall  Chapel, 
street  would  effect  the  first,  and  the  removal  ot  tho  UighW 
of  steps  and  other  obstructions  at  the  end  of  many  small 
streets,  such  as  Cecil-street,  Essex-street,  &o  , would  open 
the  latter  with  the  greatest  ease.  It  is  melancholy  to  see 
the  broad  river  thoroughfare  with  a couple  of  carts  and  a 
cab  occupying  tho  space  while  the  Straud  is  blocked  foe 
hours  every  day." 

“ M.  P.”  further  urges  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  should  have  one  oomprehensivo 
scheme,  every  part  related  to  the  rest,  even  if 
it  oannob  be  carried  ont  except  gradually  and 
piecemeal.  This,  however,  is  more  easily  said 
than  done.  A grand  scheme  might  no  doubt 
be  laid  down  on.  paper,  bub  it  would  remain  to 
be  seen,  when  it  came  to  be  carried  out  in  de- 
tail, what  obstacles  there  might  be^  to  portions 
of  it,  and  how  it  might  have  unavoidably  to  be 
modified.  Loudon  has  grown  up  so  gradually, 
fO  irregularly,  that  it  seems  almost  to  baffle 
any  attempt  to  lay  down  a great  general  or 
symmetrical  scheme  on  its  irregular  and  tortuous 
map  of  street  lines.  The  presiding  idea  ^oi 
“ M.  P.’s”  suggested  alterations  is  the  obtain- 
iDg  of  'cross  lines  of  communication,  north  and 
soQbh,  between  the  great  lines  of  thoroughfare 
which  nearly  all  run  east_and  west.  This  is 
of  coarse  the  great  want  in  the  London  street 
system  ; one  item  of  which  is  to  be  supplied  by 
the  new  Bill  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
above.  Yet  even  in  these  few  suggestions  we 
have  quoted  there  is  matter  for  question,  and 
indication  of  a too  great  indifference  to  the  effect 
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of  tHe  proposed  new  roates  on  the  property 
adjoining  them.  It  is  rot  right  or  sensible 
that,  in  iVe  consideration  of  providing  better 
lines  of  oommanication  from  one  part  of  London 
to  another,  the  convenience  of  the  passengers 
who  will  Bod  these  neeful  shonld  be  thought  cf 
without  any  feeling  for  the  comfort  of  the  resi- 
dents in  the  neighbourhood  through  which  they 
pose. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  first  of  the  improve- 
ments suggested  by  “il.  P.”  If  there  is  really 
Eo^  much  want  of  a new  cross-route  through  the 
triangular  district  east  of  Exhibition. road  to 
connect  Knightsbridge  (or,  properly  speaking, 
the  Kensington-road)  and  the  Brompton-road ; 
supposing  such  a road  opened,  as  proposed, 
through  Eutland  Gate,  who  is  to  be  answerable 
for  the  inevitable  depreciation  of  property  there, 
and  loss  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  by 
turning  that  quiet  square  into  a thoroughfare  ? 
And  if  it  be  replied  that  there  would  not  be ; 
traffic  enough  to  make  any  disturbance  to  the 
comfort  of  residents,  the  change  can  hardly  be 
wanted.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  doubt  if  it 
is.  There  is  little  connexion  between  the  two 
thoroughfares;  the  class  of  houses  iu  them  are 
very  different  (at  the  portion  ia  question  at 
least),  and  the  two  classes  of  traffic  which  nse 
these  roads  bifurcate  naturally  at  the  corner 
near  Albert  Gate,  The  quarter  where  a regular 
intercourse  betvreen  the  two  lines  of  routemight 
be  expected  is  supplied  with  a cross-route 
by  Exhibition-road,  which,  it  may  be  observed, 
faces  and  continues  a main  route  through  Hyde 
Park,  which  the  new  cross-road  proposed  would 
not  do.  Yet,  even  with  these  considerations,  the 
traffic  np  Exhibition-road  is  not,  nnder  ordinary 
circumstances,  by  any  means  large;  indeed,  the 
wide  road  generally  looks  nearly  empty.  What 
strikes  us  in  this  and  other  suggestions  is  an 
apparent  indifference  as  to  preserving  that  quiet 
and  seclusion  of  some  centres  of  habitation  of 
the  richer  class,  which  ia  almost  a feature 
obaracteriatio  of  London.  The  culs-de-sac  which 
occur  every  here  and  there  in  many  of  the 
western  districts  of  London,  so  long  as  they 
are  not  absolutely  in  the  way  of  public 
convenience,  are  an  immense  boon  to  many 
London  residents,  furniabiDg  little  oases  of  quiet 
in  the  midst  of  the  roaring  stream  of  circulating 
traffic.  Let  us  add  that  there  is  often  a degree 
of  historical  interest  about  these  old  nooks,  in 
the  Mayfair  district  particularly,  which  we  cannot 
vyish  to  see  lightly  or  inconaideiately  obliterated, 
though  a clear  way  north  and  south  ia  greatly 
required.  The  Grosveuor.square  question  has 
more  in  it.  The  beat  approach  to  this  important 
square  from  Piccadilly,  that  by  Bsrkeley-street, 
cannot  be  called  either  very  dignified  or  very 
direct;  and  perhaps  a direct  route  through  from 
Down.street  might  be  worth  making;  it  would 
beappreciated,  no  doubt,  by  the  Junior  Athenroum 
Club,  aod  their  handsome  house  would  mark  the 
junction  in  a dignified  manner.  Yet,  on  the  whole, 
we  may  doubt  whether  the  advantages  would  be 
worth  the  amount  which  would  probably  have 
to  be  paid  in  compensation,  as  far  as  the  mere 
route  would  be  concerned ; though  it  might  be 
an  opportunity,  certainly,  for  a fine  new  street 
of  first-class  houees  : an  undertaking,  however, 
•which  will  hardly  find  capitalists  to  embark  in 
it  while  Eo  many  large  West-end  honaea  are 
standing  empty,  waitingfortenantsorpurchasera. 
The  prolongation  of  South  Audley.street,  getting 
rid  of  the  queer  little  twist  and  narrow  straits 
at  the  west  end  of  Carzon. street,  is  a more 
natnral  and  feasible  plan,  e.'vcept  for  the  question 
of  Hyde  Paik-corner.  Apropos  of  that  eubjoot, 
and  of  the  hint  above,  that  the  tnnnel  or  low- 
level  road  that  has  been  talked  of  would  enffi. 
ciently  meet  this  objection,  we  may  take  the 
opportunity  of  here  observing  how  little  this 
idea  of  various  levels  seems  to  have  been  con. 
sidered  in  connexion  with  proposed  improve- 
mente.  Indeed,  it  seems  generally  to  be  regarded 
as  a rather  eccentric  kind  of  thing  to  propose. 
Yet  look  at  the  admirable  way  in  which  the  same 
principle  has  been  freely  used  in  some  of  the 
various  railway  systems  going  out  of  London 
where,  by  means  of  cleverly-contrived  gradients’ 
railways  are  carried  past  each  other,  over  and 
nnder,  in  a way  that  would  be  perfectly  impos- 
sible on  the  same  level.  Those  who  are  con- 
earned  or  consulted  in  carrying  out  street  im- 
provements would  surely  do  well  to  take  a hint 
in  this  respect  from  the  railway  engineers;  and 
in  soma  kiod  of  application  of  this  system  we 
are  disposed  to  think,  lies  the  nltimata  solution 
of  such  difficulties  as  are  involved  in  the  Hyde 
Bark-corner  and  other  blocks. 

A way  from  Leicester-equare  to  Oxford-street 


13,  indeed,  wanted,  though  its  provision  would 
deprive  the  London  cabman  of  one  of  his  great 
pleasures, — that  of  making  what  are  eopposed  to 
be  short  cots  through  a labyrinth  of  narrow 
streets.  Sometimes  Jehn  in  these  oases  finds 
even  his  favourite  haunts  too  much  for  him,  for 
we  heard  of  a passenger  the  other  day  who  rashly 
took  a Hansom  from  Charing-cross  to  Berners- 
atreet,  and  after  a lengthy  plunging  about  among 
alleys,  was  at  last  drifted  out  into  the  middle  of 
Begent.street,  and  taken  all  round  by  Oxford, 
circus,  the  driver  having  found  the  navigation 
too  much  for  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  this 
route  wants  opening  up  at  the  first  ohanoe.  The 
proposition  as  toaroute  through Coventry-streot 
eastward  to  the  Strand  we  do  not  see  the  force 
of  so  much.  If  it  means  coming  into  the  Strand 
near  its  western  extremity,  avoiding  the  augle  of 
the  Haymarket,  the  gain  is  hardly  worth  the 
coat.  A street  from  Coventry-street  to  cat  into 
the  Strand  towards  Wellington-atreet  would  be 
a valuable  straightening  of  the  route  between 
Piccadilly  and  Fleet-street ; that  would  involve 
crossing  Covent  Garden  Market,  so  that  if  this 
structure  is  really  going  to  bo  re-built,  some  con. 
aideration  of  this  kind  might  enter  into  the 
soheme. 

A direct  opening  between  Victorla-streat  and 
Birdcage  walk  at  the  point  named  is  certainly  a 
desideratum,  but  that  would  be  only  half,  and 
the  smallest  half,  of  what  is  wanted;  the  real 
want  is  a road  and  bridge  across  St.  James’s 
Park,  where  the  present  foot-bridge  is,  and 
which  is  just  opposite  the  point  west  of  Queen 
Anne  a Gate,  where  “ M.  P.  ” proposes  to  take 
the  read  through,  Such  a road  would  connect 
the  line  of  St.  James’s-street  directly  with  the 
Westminster  neighbourhood,  instead  of  leaving 
only  the  choice  of  a long  round  east  or  west  of 
the  park  ; and  the  bridge  might  be  made  a highly 
ornamental  feature.  “ M.  P.”  laments  the  loss 
of  the  chance  of  a road  east  of  the  barracks, 
which  ia  now  closed  by  what  he  justly  calla'the 
‘ hideous  erection  ” adjacent;  but  as  far  as  the 
road  13  concerned,  the  route  just  named,  opposite 
the  present  foot-bridge,  would  be  just  as  good, 
and  isjn  a^sensa  half  made  already.  As  to  the 
* erecticD,”  and  the  Westminster  Aquarium  also 
(another  weariness  to  the  flesh),  some  of  those 
interested  in  the  neighbourhood  which  has  been 
allowed  tu  be  so  sadly  spoiled,  have,  we  believe, 
dreamed  of  the  “fearful  joy”  of  a wide  street 
or  boulevard  to  connect  Broad  Sanotuary  with 
Buckiagham  Palace  Gate,  pasaiug  over  the  sites 
of  the  Aquarium  and  the  towers  in  flats,  and 
giving  compensation,  of  oourae,  to  each,  on  the 
condition  of  annihilation.  Westminster  is  a 
neighbonrhood  that  will  soon  undergo  much 
alteration  and  development,  so  we  throw  out 
the  idea  for  consideration,  as  the  only  chance  of 
restoring  the  jenius  loci. 

What  is  said  about  the  Thames  Embankment 
and  the  blocked-up  streets  mnning  down  from 
the  Strand  is  perfectly  true,  and  has  ofeen  been 
observed  upon ; but  this  part  of  London  is  in 
a state  of  change,  and  we  take  it  that  all  these 
connexions,  and  the  removal  of  barriers,  have 
always  been  intended  to  take  place  in  due  time, 
thongh  certainly  one  msy  say  that  the  time  is 
fairly  due  now.  Xoithumberland-avenne  was  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  connecting  the  Embank, 
ment  with  the  main  traffic  lines;  and,  after  all, 
the  Embankment  ia  already  more  largely  used 
than“M.  P.”  seems  to  be  aware  of.  "The  pro- 
position^ to  open  a road  “north  of  Carlton- 
terrace,”  that  is,  we  suppose,  between  Carlton- 
terrace  and  the  clubs,  seems  simply  ridicnlous, 
and  would  be  deliberately  to  spoil  one  of  the 
pleasantest  corners  of  London. 

One  route  we  may  mention  that  ia  very  much 
wanted,  in  this  case  not  a cross  route  bat  a 
longitudjual  one,  and  that  ia  from  Kensington 
to  the  Victoria  and  Westminster  distiict.  The 
way  round  is  a very  long  one  now,  nnless,  of 
Course,  we  take  the  underground  railway  into 
consideration,  but  all  people  do  not  care  about 
that  mode  of  conveyance.  Tlisra  is  a road 
“authorised”  from  Fulham-road  to  the  South- 
western  angle  of  Eaton. square ; this  is  not 
exactly  the  line  wanted  for  connecting  Kensing- 
ton and  Victoria,  being  too  far  south;  but  if 
this  road  were  carried  on  just  sooth  of  Vic- 
toria Station,  and  then  to  a new  bridge  in  a 
line  with  Church-street,  Lambeth  (juet  a little 
varying  from  the  present  small  Lambeth  sns- 
pension  bridge),  this  would  form  a shorter  route 
to  the  City  (railways  apart)  than  keeping  the 
line  north  of  the  river.  This  will  probably  not 
have  ocenrred  to  many,  bat  a glance  at  the  map 
will  render  it  obvious. 

One  thing,  nevertheless,  that  we  do  wish  to  see 


kept  in  mind,  and  which  we  insist  on,  becaus 
we  see  plainly  that  it  is  in  danger  of  beini 
overlooked,  is  that  due  value  should  bo  give: 
to  the  piotnresqae  and  historical  interest  of  site 
before  changing  their  whole  character  by  runnini 
a new  thoroughfare  through  them.  In  a plao 
so  full  of  the  stress  of  life  as  London,  it  i. 
snicidal  to  break  up,  ■without  very  stronj 
reasons  as  to  the  greatest  convenience  of  thi 
greatest  number,  the  few  quiet  and  restfnl  spot: 
that  we  have. 


“TURKEY  IK  EUROPE.’’ 

The  interest  just  now  felt  in  everything  oon. 
neoted  with  the  East  accounts  for  the  fact  thai 
the  book  recently  brought  out  by  Lient.-Colone; 
James  Baker,  under  the  above  title,*  has  already 
(like  Mr.  Wallace’s  “ Russia,”  which  wo  reviewed 
recently)  reached  its  third  edition,  a succesf 
hardly  to  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  book,  which  is,  in  fact,  s 
hastily. written  sketch  by  an  English  officer,  pcs- 
seasing  property  in  Turkey,  and  possessed  by 
strong  pro-Turkish  feelings,  and  who  is  rather 
an  advocate  than  an  impartial  critic.  Into  the 
subject  at  large  we  cannot,  of  course,  enter 
hero,  nor  can  wo  estimate  how  far  the  anthor’a 
ideas  may  have  become  modified  by  events  that 
have  taken  place  since  he  committed  them  to 
paper.  His  remark  on  the  contrast  between 
what  he  read  in  the  English  papers  about  the 
state  of  things  at  Salonica,  where  bis  estate  is 
situated,  and  what  he  saw  himself,  is  certainly 
caloolated  to  shake  one’s  faith  in  the  “ special 
correspondent,”  but  we  do  not  quite  gather  at 
what  date  it  was  written.  However,  ho  tells  na 
that,  after  reading  acconnts  in  the  papers  that 
made  bis  hair  stand  on  end,  his  last  experience 
before  leaving  Salonica  was  that  the  Christians 
of  that  town  give  an  amateur  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Turkish  wounded,  which  was 
attended  by  the  Turkish  Governor.General  and 
Staff,  as  well  as  numerous  other  Turks,  and  a 
sum  of  nearly  3001.  was  handed  over  by  the 
Christians  to  the  Turkish  authorities.  We 
accept  the  fact,  of  course,  on  Colonel  Baker’s 
statement,  and  quote  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

It  is  just  to  the  author  to  say  that  he  has 
I’esided  in  the  country  he  describes,  “off  and  on,” 
fur  over  three  years,  and  has  travelled  on  horse, 
back  for  more  than  a thousand  miles  in  European 
Turkey.  His  style,  however,  conveys  the  idea 
of  the  book  having  been  written  in  a hurry,  and 
not  in  that  judicial  temper,  and  with  that  special 
and  careful  investigation  in  the  absence  of  which 
a book  of  this  kind  is  entertaining  rather  than 
seriously  instructive. 

Among  topics  incidentally  touched  upon,  how- 
ever, are  some  references  to  the  conditions  of 
life  in  Turkey,  in  regard  to  habitations,  manners, 
1&0-,  which  suggest  a word  or  two  in  connexion 
with  points  which  may  be  considered  without 
launching  into  the  political  questions  involved 
in  the  main  subject.  Almost  at  the  outset  of 
the  book  we  meet  with  an  illustration  of  the 
tendency  to  Europeanise,  if  we  may  so  term  it, 
which  is  becoming  so  prevalent  ia  the  more 
oiviliaed  parts  of  the  Eastern  world,  and  is 
threatening  to  obliterate  much  of  what  is  moat 
characteristic  and  picturesque  in  Oriental  life. 
As  the  author  approached  “ the  capital  of  the 
old  Byzantine  empire,”  after  a long  absence,  he 
noted  that  Time  hero,  as  elsewhere,  had  wrought 
a change.  “ Large  blocks  of  picturesque  Oriental 
bnildings,  which  I remembered  to  have  seen 
during  the  Crimean  war,  were  gone,  and  in  their 
place  stood  great  ugly  modern  edifices,  devoid  of 
all  preteneioDs  to  architectural  beauty,  and  which 
destroyed  the  general  effect  of  Oriental  scenery. 
They  seemed  to  say,  ‘ Look  at  ns!  We  are  the 
produce  of  the  Hatt.i  humayoan,  the  Hatt-f- 
cherifs,  aud  the  Iradets!  We  are  Stamboul 
reformed  upon  a Western  model ! ’ ” 

“They  might  well  bo  accepted  as  fit  symbols 
of  the  reformatioo.  They  are  modern,  ugly,  and 
imperfect  imitations  of  Western  edifices,  aud  in 
conjunction  with  the  older  and  Eistern  style, 
look  out  of  place.  The  very  cypress-trees 
seemed  ashamed  of  the  parvenus ; and,  as  if  to 
complete  the  desecration  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Bosphorue,  icnnmerable  small  steamers  were 
puffing  their  black  smoke  in  every  direction,  and 
destroying  all  possibility  of  romance  by  suggest, 
ing  recollections  of  the  Thames.” 

We  cannot  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  that 
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3olleotioD8  of  the  Thames  “destroy  all  possi. 
ity  of  romaoce,”  onless  we  are  to  take  the 
rrd  with  a very  limited  meaning.  The  intra- 
in  of  second-hand  Western  arohiteotnre  in  an 
tstern  town  is  another  matter.  Probably  this 
ter  change  is  inevitable  if  the  Oriental  nations 
gin  to  accept  in  spirit  the  ideas  of  Western 
e;  and  to  them  it  is  possible  that  the  sqnare- 
BB  and  heaviness  of  average  Enropean  com- 
srcial  arohiteotnre  is  attractive,  as  a novelty, 
st  as  dwellers  among  mountains  have  been 
and  to  express  great  admiration  of  a district 
lore  all  the  country  was  flat.  Bat  what  a 
;y  it  seems  that  this  transformation  should  be 
ing  on ; that  elements  of  piotnresqae  beauty 
d variety  in  the  world  should  tend  to  dis- 
pear as  civilisation  advances ; and  all  for  no 
al  good,  either,— since  there  is  no  doubt  that 
0 essential  conditions  of  civilised  life  may  be 
well  fulfilled  in  picturesque  buildings  as  in 
•ly  ones, — we  might  say,  “better  fulfilled, “ 
t,  we  fear,  any  one  who  says  so  in  these  days 
set  down  as  “ sentimental”  and  “unpractical.” 
The  Turkish  ladies,  also,  are  for  the  most  part 
looked  out  in  the  latest  Paris  fashions  just 
we  have  before  beard  that  the  Japanese  ladies 
ve  been  discarding  their  own  picturesque 
3BS,  which  precisely  suits  their  personal  style 
d their  climate,  for  Eoglish  dresses  which  suit 
ither.  At  this  rate.  Eastern  ladies  visiting 
igland  will  be  going  to  South  Kensington  or 
lewbere  to  see  what  their  countrywomen  once 
ire,  before  the  European  fever  oame  upon  them, 
is  sratifying,  however,  to  learn  that  with  the 
iropean  habiliments  the  Turkish  lady  is  adopt- 
r European  social  habits,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
it  she  receives  the  visits  of  English  and  other 
•eign  ladies ; and,  as  Colonel  Baker  observes, 
rhen  once  the  stone  is  set  rolling,  who  can  say 
lere  it  will  stop  ?”  and  already  the  inmates  of 
) harem  may  be  seen  driving  about  in  baud- 
ne  broughams  to  “do  their  shopping,”  with 
air  faces  covered  by  such  a veil  as  is  only  a ; 
minal  concealment,  a formal  ooncession  to 
redibary  notions  of  propriety, 
rhe  opportunities  for  reforming  Constantinople 
ahitecturally  seem  to  be  amply  provided  by  the 
bent  of  the  fires.  The  author  was  told  that 
3 whole  of  Constantinople  is  burned  down 
ery  twenty  years  by  means  of  weekly  fires  ; 
d without  accepting  the  statement  in  full,  he 
stifies  that  serious  fires  are  of  weekly  ocour. 
ace.  Daring  his  stay  there  upwards  of  250 
Qses  were  burned  in  one  day,  notwithstanding 
e active  and  very  efficient  exertions  of  the 
e brigade  j but  the  streets  are  so  narrow,  and 
mnch  wood  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
nses,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  cheok 
0 progress  of  the  flames  in  a high  wind.  Con- 
.intinople,  like  London,  bad  its  great  fire,  which 
onrred  in  1870,  when  upwards  of  3,000  honses 
ure  bnrned  down.  All  this  gives  opportunity 
t only  for  the  replacing  of  Eastern  with 
Bstern  architectural  design  (which,  as  we  have 
served,  is  to  be  deprecated),  bub  for  the  more 
aotical  and  altogether  desirable  substitution 
soundly  and  sanitarily  coostructed  buildings 
■ those  which  are  otherwise.  How  far  the 
porbunities  of  doing  this  are  made  use  of,  Col. 
.ker  does  not  tell  us.  That  there  is  plenty  of 
)in  for  improvement  in  such  matters  we  know 
ry  well.  The  fact  is  that  fire  is  almost  the 
tural  agent  for  finding  out  the  weak  points  in 
dly . built  towns,  and  giving  opportunity, 
lethcr  wished  for  or  not,  of  doing  things  over 
ain  in  a better  way.  When  we  bear  of  a town 
ving  many  fires  we  may  generally  conclude, 
t only  that  it  is  badly  and  insecurely  built, 
t that  it  is  unhealthy  and  unsanitary,  for  the 
o conditions  almost  always  go  together.  In 
ch  towns  conflagrations  may  be  called,  and 
ght  to  be  made  in  every  sense,  cleansing 
ents. 

According  to  Colonel  Baker,  however,  the 
max  of  Eastern  nnsanitariness  is  reached 
long  the  Ottoman  Greeks  on  the  Blaok  Sea 
ast;  and  the  town  of  Sisopolis,  at  the  entrance 
the  Bay  of  Burgas,  stands  out  pre-eminent  in 
is  respect.  He  recommends  every  one  visiting 
to  provide  himself  with  a “ patent  waterproof 
tisewage  umbrella,”  with  a receptacle  for  cou 
Cologne  in  the  handle.  The  streets  are  so 
rrow  that  the  houses  nearly  meet  across  them, 
d all  the  sewage  falls  into  the  streets  from  the 
ajeoting  first  floors.  “The  people  seem  to 
e well,  for  in  front  of  about  every  third  or 
irbh  house  a sheep  was  being  slaughtered ; but 
ia  does  not  add  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  town, 

’ all  the  blood  and  refuse  is  left  to  pollute 
llution.”  The  houses  cannot  be  described  as 
ventUatedj  for  the  wind  in  winter  gets  all 


through  them ; a matter  of  indifference  to  the 
Greek  inhabitant,  who  on  a rainy  day  will  come 
in  and  sit  down  in  his  wet  clothes,  in  a thorough 
draft,  until  he  dries.  This  hardihood,  as  the 
author  observes,  would  be  admirable  if  it  were 
only  accompanied  by  cleanliness : in  regard  to 
which  subject  the  author’s  account  of  the 
manner  of  morning  ablations  ia  oharaoteristio 
enough  to  be  worth  quoting.  The  sleeping 
arrangements  consist  in  the  provision,  in  the 
principal  room,  of  a quilt  and  pillow  brought  in 
for  each  visitor,  “and  the  company  rolls  itself 
ap  to  snore  under  an  allegro  agitato  accompani- 
ment of  animals  that  shall  be  nameless.” 

"The  ablatiooa  in  the  morning  are  performed  in  the 
voraudab,  where  may  be  espied  a small  brass  basin  on  a 
wooden  sink  projecting  over  the  street.  The  basin  is 
covered  with  a brass  net-work,  culamioating  in  the  centre 
in  a receptarle  for  a pretty  ilediteval  looking  brass  coffee- 
pot with  a very  small  spout,  and  capable  of  holding  as 
nearly  as  possible  an  imperial  quart  of  water.  The  inex- 
perienced traveller,  having  unrolled  himself  from  his 
lively  quilt,  hovers  about  the  Mediicval  brass  vessel  aod 
thinks  ot  coffee,  and  with  hopeful  hesitation  places  bis 
hand  on  it  to  see  if  it  is  hot ; but  his  hopes  are  doomed  to 
disappointment,  for  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  house  now 
appears  with  a small  piece  of  soap  in  her  left  hand,  and  a 
towel  over  her  arm.  She  approaches,  seizes  the  coffee- 
pot with  her  right  hand,  and  looks  kindly  and  invitingly 
at  the  visitor.  He  is  now  initiated  into  the  art  of  pro- 
ducirig  a cheerful  countenance  from  small  resources.  He 
is  supposed  to  hold  his  two  bands  together,  while  the  lady 
ours  water  into  them  out  of  wnat  I may  call  the  coffee-pot. 

fheiscleverhemay  save  a few  drops  from  running  through 

hisflngers,  and  these  ho  rubs  quicsly  over  his  face  ; it  is 
cool  and  refreshiue,  and  he  longs  for  more,  but  the  water  is 
running  short.  He  ia  then  handed  the  piece  of  soap, 
with  which  be  lattiers  his  hands,  the  remainder  of  the 
quart  of  water  is  poured  over  them,  and  ho  is  then  made 
to  believe  that  he  has  had  his  bath.  The  Greeks  will 
make  the  quart  of  water  do  for  two  people,  but  I was 
wasteful  and  used  it  all  for  myself.  After  this,  Tnrkiah 
coffee  is  brought  in  little  cups,  which  hold  about  a tea- 
spoonful of  grounds  and  a teaspoonful  of  coffee;  and 
about  four  hours  afterwards  breakfast  is  served,  which 
consists  of  soup  and  two  or  three  made  dishes,  which 
would  not  be  bad  if  they  were  warm,  but  they  are  usually 
half  cold.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  good  humour, 
anxiety  to  please,  aud  hospitality  of  the  Greek  host  are 
so  genuine  that  you  leave  with  a feeling  of  gratitude, 
accompanied  by  sorrow  that  you  cannot  teach  him  how 
to  be  comfortable.'' 

The  too  frequent  discrepancy  between  what  is 
piotureaqae  aud  what  is  comfortable  and  sani. 
tary,  again  appears  significantly  in  this  descrip. 
tioD.  Imagiue  the  feelings,  we  will  not  say  of 
a European  (for,  unhappily,  all  Europeans  have 
not  yet  taken  their  degree  in  the  virtue  that  is 
said  to  be  next  to  godliness),  but  we  may  assert, 
emphatically,  of  an  Englishman,  at  being  invited 
to  content  himself  with  this  degree  of  cleansing, — 
in  a hot  country,  too, — as  a preparation  for  the 
day  ; and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  what  could  be 
prettier  and  more  graceful  in  appearance,  one 
may  imagine,  than  the  manner  of  the  thing, — 
the  lady,  in  picturesque  Eastern  dress,  aod  with 
hospitable  benignity  of  expression,  pouring  the 
water  from  the  “ pretty  MedijevaUlooking  ” 
vessel  over  the  hands  of  her  guest  ? We  com- 
mend the  incident  to  Mr.  Hodgson  as  a subject 
for  a picture, — “Morning  Bath  at  Sisopolis,” 
let  us  say, — in  which  outward  grace  of  grouping 
might  be  happily  combined  with  a “sanitary” 
moral. 

The  matter  of  cleanliness  seems  to  be  no 
better  among  the  Bulgarians,  who  also  seem  to 
present  to  the  student  of  hamanity  the  same 
kind  of  combination  of  picturesque  and  un- 
sanitary life.  Among  the  elements  of  the 
picturesque  it  ia  mentioned  not  only  that  the 
dress  of  the  village  women  is  very  brilliant,  and 
at  the  same  time  harmonious  and  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  but  that  they  have  a habit  of  adopting 
a special  costume  peculiar  to  each  village,  and 
worn  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  as  a 
kind  of  uniform.  These  picturesquely  clad 
peasant  women  ai'e  very  indnstrious : bake  their 
own  bread,  spin  wool  and  cotton,  weave  all 
the  stuffs  for  family  use,  and  are  rarely  seen 
idle.  One  of  the  few  references  to  the  character 
of  habitations  in  the  book  ia  made  in  regard  to 
the  Bulgarian  peasant  dwellings,  which  are 
described  as  “generally  plastered  with  a 
mixtnre  of  oowdung  and  clay,  and  consisting 
of  two  rooms  and  an  enclosed  verandah.  The 
furniture  consists  of  pots  and  pans,  and  some 
rugs  for  bedding,  a pretty  carpet  for  grand  ooca- 
siona,  and  some  gaily.painted  boxes  for  holding 
the  family  clothes  and  treasures  j and  these, 
with  an  open  fireplace  and  chimney,  form  all  the 
household  appointments ofaBulgarian  yeoman.” 
At  Yeni.Zaghra,  which  Colonel  Baker  thought  “ a 
most  miserable  place,”  other  people  evidently 
thought  otherwise,  for  building  was  going  on  so 
induscriously  that  the  clack,  clack,  of  the 
hammers  reminded  him  of  a builder’s  yard : 
and  he  notes  that  the  houses  were  bnilt  “of 
small  bricks  between  beams  of  wood,  like  some 
of  the  old  houses  of  Cheshire  aud  Worcester- 1 


shire.”*  This  was  was  not  the  only  architectural 
suggestion  of  England  which  our  traveller  met 
with,  for  he  mentions  that  in  riding  along  the 
foot  of  the  Balkan,  afeer  leaving  Sopat,  he  passed 
the  ruins  of  the  only  castle  be  had  seen  in  Turkey, 
perched  high  up  on  the  mountain,  and  at  a 
distance  apparently  suggesting  something  like 
the  English  “ Perpendicular  ” style  ; and  that  he 
could  learn  nothing  about  it  except  that  it  was 
“ very  old,”  and  that  it  had  been,  as  he  was  told 
in  a mysterious  manner,  “built  by  the  English.” 
We  should  be  curious  to  know  the  history  of  this 
ruin  of  an  English  castle  on  the  Balkan.  At 
Yauboli,  too,  “a  lively  town,  with  shops  painted 
in  brilliant  colours,”  a fine  stone  olock-tower  was 
being  erected,  and  it  was  understood  that  the 
clock  had  been  ordered  from  “Dent,  of  London.” 

Colonel  Baker  records  his  opinion  that  Turkey 
ia  in  possession  of  prodigious  natural  but  un- 
developed wealth  in  the  form  of  extremely  rich 
Government  lands,  forests,  and  mines.  They 
merely  require  roads  of  oommunication,  and 
capital  to  be  invested  on  them,  to  bring  forth  all 
their  wealth.  “By  neglecting  to  make  and 
keep  up  roads  of  communication,  the  Porte 
locks  up  her  wealth  and  puts  the  key  into  her 
pocket.”  Here  is  a specimen  from  the  anthor’s 
experience  in  regard  to  his  own  farm  : — 

“ My  estate  ia  only  eight  roilea  from  Sslonica,  and  five 
yoara  ago  the  magnificent  highvray-road  to  Seres  was 
made,  and  passes  close  to  the  property.  The  road  has 
never  been  touched  from  that  day  to  this,  and  is  now  im- 
passable  Jor  wheeled  earrisees.  The  consequence  is  that, 
although  I have  an  excellent  market  or.ly  eight  miles  off, 
I must  send  all  my  grain  to  it  on  pack-auimals,  aud  for 
that  short  distance  it  costs  me  6 per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
the  graiu,  wtiile  with  wheeled  carriages,  and  the  road  in 
order,  it  would  only  coat  me  1 per  oeut.  Here  is  a sheer 
and  unnecessary  loss  of  5 per  cent,  on  the  prodooo  of  the 
farm.  And  in  this  sense  that  which  ia  a loss  to  the  pro- 
ducer is  indirectly  a proportionate  loss  to  the  Govera- 
iiieDt.’'t 

Apathy  and  prooraatination,  be  considers,  Lave 
brought  the  country  to  its  present  state.  The 
Turkish  official  seldom  refuses,  but  always  post, 
pones.  “If  I had  to  devise  a Turkish  banner  I 
should  inscribe  on  one  side  of  it,  ‘ Evet  EQ'endim  ’ 
(certainly, sir)  j on  the  other,  ‘ Yarin’  (to-morrow), 
and  below,  the  motto,  ‘ There  is  but  one  God, 
aud  backshish  is  his  prophet.’  ” This  is  pithily 
put,  no  doubt.  Whether  any  opportunity  will 
yet  remain  for  Turkey  to  try  Colonel  Baker’s 
remedies, — “railways,  telegraphs,  and  time,” — 
we  must  wait  for  the  lapse  of  the  latter  term  of 
the  series  to  show. 


NOTRE  DAME  DE  NOYON. 

The  Central  Arohmologioal  Society  of  France 
have  been  endeavouring  to  resuscitate  the  public 
interest  in  a sacred  building — one  among  the 

noblest  architectural  antiquities  in  the  country 

the  ancient  cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of  Noyon. 
The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  associated 
himself  with  their  efforts,  and  it  is  likely  that 
before  long  a complete  study  of  the  celebrated 
strncture,  in  its  ruin  and  in  its  renovation,  will 
be  given  to  the  artistic  world.  There  seems 
visible,  indeed,  throughout  France  just  now,  a 
disposition  to  repair  the  wrecks  of  revolution, 
and  restore  the  historical  architecture  of  the 
land,  blemished  and  shattered  as  it  was  by  the 
iconoclasts  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  in 
few  instances  have  the  enthusiasts  had  so  inte- 
resting  an  object  to  work  upon  as  the  cathedral 
of  Noyon— formerly  known  as  Pavon.  Nob 
comparable,  indeed,  either  in  dimensions  or  in 
loftiness,  with  those  crowning  edifices  which, 
constitute  the  glory  of  Chartres,  Rheims,  aud 
Amiens,  its  architecture  has  a beauty  of  its  own ; 
there  is  a pure  severity  beyond  conception  in  its 
style,  together  with  a harmony  of  proportion 
entitling  it  to  a front  rank  among  French  reli- 
gious monuments.  It  would  have  been  a pity, 
therefore,  to  witness  the  sinking  down  and  disso- 
lution in  the  earth  of  this  grand  old  French 
ohuroh,  partioalarly  as  it  preserved  some  relics 
of  peculiar  architecture  rapidly  falling  into  dis. 
credit  and  decay  throughout  not  the  south  of 
France  alone,  but  thesouth  of  Europe  altogether, 
and  especially  as  regards  its  remnant  arches  and 

• These  words  were  written  before  the  acoonut  reached 
England  of  the  events  which  have  made  Yeni-Zaghru  a 
"most  miserable  place"  in  another  sense  than  that  of  the 
author. 

t Turkey,  however,  seems  only  to  share  the  general  in- 
differencein  that  part  of  the  world  in  regard  to  keeping 
roads  in  repair.  The  following  note  of  a Time*  coi^ 
respondent  on  the  state  of  three  bridges  on  the  high  road 
in  Koumania  may  serve  as  a pendant  to  Colonel  Baker’s 
complaint: — "The  flooring  has  been  removed,  and  new 
bridgos  built  a few  yards  below  the  old  structures,  a sharp 
turn  being  required  to  reach  tbe  new  bridges.  The  direct 
hue,  of  course,  leads  over  the  floorless  viaducts,  but  there 
are  no  bars  or  other  obstructions  placed  at  the  ends  to 
prevent  the  engulphment  of  horses,  carriages,  and  human 
beings  who  may  be  using  the  highway  on  a dark  night.” 
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vault?,  dating  from  the  tbirteenth  centQrj",  and, 
in  many  parts,  exquisitely  perfect.  But  in  the 
Bingnlarly  intereaucg  “ Study  of  Middle-Age 
Architecture  ” jnsC  published  by  one  of  the  forty 
French  “ Immortals,”  and  dedicated  to  this 
strocttire,  while  some  anomalies  are  pointed  out, 
it  is  shown  also  that  they  belong  to  different 
parts  of  the  building,  and  to  different  dates  of 
its  history;  but  the  commissioners  dec'are 
themselves  totally  nnable  to  fix  these  with 
any  probability  of  an  agreement.  They  have 
lost  their  way,  in  fact,  amid  uncertified 
traditions,  questionable  documents,  records 
which  might  ns  well  be  dumb,  bewildered 
chroutclere,  half  of  whose  MSS.  are,  at  the 
present  day,  undecipherable,  and  sets  of  archives, 
each  contradicting  nearly  all  the  others.  Still, 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  discouragement,  under 
the  name  of  discovery,  the  French  Arctimological 
Association  believes  itself  to  have  determined 
upon  a focus,  towards  which  its  general  iuvesti. 
gations,  for  the  future,  must  tend;  and,  if  they 
be  right,  we  may  count  upon  a new  and  most 
interesting  chapter  in  the  artistic  history  of 
France.  Folios  after  folios  have  been  dedicated, 
for  example,  to  the  groat  shrine  at  Noyon  ; jet, 
being  out  of  the  general  tourist’s  path,  it  is  little 
more  than  a myth  or  a shadow  to  the  "English 
traveller.  Nevertheless,  the  purposeless  wan. 
derer  might  well  go  oat  of  his  way  to  examine 
these  fine  remains,  so  characteristic  of  the 
period  and  the  people,  and  of  the  several  ages 
in  which  they  arose. 

Let  U9,  however,  before  considering  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Parisian  aroboeologista,  notice 
the  work  upon  which  they  have  so  emulously 
engaged.  Above  the  ancient  ramparts  of 
Noyuu,  now  reduced  to  monstrous  mounds  of 
stone  and  grass,  are  still  seen  rising,  over 
the  roufd  snd  chimneys  of  the  motley  town, 
two  great  square  towers,  flanked  at  each  corner 
by  formidable  bulwarks.  They  do  not  diminish 
in  dimensions  as  they  rise,  but  grow,  iu  stately 
uniformity,  up  to  their  topmost  battlements;  for 
that  antiaue  cathedral  had  all  the  strength  aud 
value  of  a fortress  in  the  days  of  war.  All  now 
is  solemn  and  severe.  The  chapels,  the  pictures, 
the  enamelled  pavements,  harmonise  with  that 
old  episcopal  palace,  and  that  still  older  town, 
hall,  which  arrest  the  tourist  involuntarily  on 
his  way.  Tne  bel^ie3  alone  appear  graceful  and 
light.  Bat,  beyond  these  accessory  struutures, 
extends  an  edifice  of  the  noblest  and  most 
gracious  proportions,  terminating  in  a oliapel, 
with  many  fljing  buttresses,  and  intercepted  in 
the  middle  by  a transept  of  the  loftiest  aud  most 
attractive  design,  such  as  made  the  artists  of 
the  Middle  Ages  our  masters  ; and  yet  there  is 
little  unison  in  the  grand,  half-ruined,  and  yet 
uncompleted  plan.  Tne  suppleness,  so  to  speak, 
of  all  this  work  is  no  less  surprising  than 
it  is  admirable.  From  the  giant  masonry 
of  the  clock  towers,  cyclopman  iu  thickness 
of  wall  and  depth  of  foundation,  you  puss 
by  treacherous  steps,  to  roots  rising  towards  a 
point,  to  heights  of  architecture  covered  with 
masoniual  laoe-work,  to  labyrinths  of  serpentine 
curves,  double-arched  aisles,  and  beautiful  con- 
fusions between  the  Homan  and  the  Bjzantine 
styles,  very  charming,  and  yet  an  anaehrouiam 
beyond  tbo  whole  power  of  art  to  reconcile.  But, 
to  the  mind  of  the  stranger,  however  slightly 
stndied  in  these  matters,  there  comes  a suggee- 
tion  that  the  work  of  “restoration”  going  on  is 
rather  imaginative  than  critical.  The  enthusiasts 
of  the  south,  notwithstanding  all  the  reports, 
phases,  and  diagrams  they  have  accumulated, 
can  only  reconstruct,  from  fancy,  the  eight 
court-yards  of  the  wealthy  priory ; the  old 
cloister,  with  its  five  colonnaded  walks,  now 
obscured  by  ruin  ; and  the  time-worn  sacristy, 
which  looks  as  though  it  had  been  a dozen  times 
burned  to  the  ground,  leaving,  at  each  interval 
of  ruin,  a relic  stamped  with  an  historical  date. 
But  over  all  this  hovers  a feudal  rather  than  a 
sacerdotal  aspect.  “Our  Lady  of  Noyon” 
would  seem  to  have  been  a Joan.of-Arc  instead 
of  a Teresa.  We  may  pass  it  by,  however,  with 
the  legends  of  the  St.  Peter’s  Gates,  the  images 
and  ornaments  in  the  corridors  leading  to  them, 
and  the  sculptured  gems  of  the  architecture 
generally,  which  is,  it  may  be  emphatically 
said,  not  “ Early  Christian  ” in  the  most  au. 
thentio  sense  of  the  term.  In  fact,  even 
amid  th^se  ruins,  you  detect  a kind  of  artistic 
Pagan  Inxury,  a richness  about  the  shrine  which 
it  is  impossible  not  at  once  to  rebuke  aud  to 
admire,  and  a nniversal  sense  of  riobness  im. 
possible  to  be  interpreted.  But  a question  of  a 
very  new  interest  arises, — -how  were  these  deep 
and  characterifitio  delineations  produced  ? Thf-y 


appear  to  bear  no  traces  of  the  hammer  or  the 
chisel ; they  simply  seem  to  have  been  stamped, 
as  if  gradually,  yet  beneath  the  power  of  some 
gigantio  pressure.  At  the  same  time,  these 
figures  and  friezes,  if  the  term  may  thus  be  ap- 
plied, are  recognised  as  bolongiog  to  the  most 
ancient  parts  of  the  edifice,  which  was,  probably, 
composed  of  coarse  red  tiles  and  brioks.  In  the 
interior,  the  vast  porches  having  been  passed, 
all  is  a mdlange  of  styles;  combined  with 
that  harmony  of  proportion  to  which  alio- 
sion  ha^  been  made ; but  the  eye  is  still 
perplexed  by  what  it  admires ; the  ogival 
windows;  the  long  arcades;  the  atirial  roof 
vaults;  tue  galleries  floating,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  summits  of  their  springing  pillars  ; and  the 
grand  surprises  of  window  and  wall  between, 
and  also  above  the  nave  and  the  choir.  The 
restorers  have,  in  some  instances,  taken  counsel 
from  ancient  authority,  following,  for  instance,  a 
Romanesque  example  by  allowing  the  principal 
galleries  of  the  great  nave  to  rest,  alternately, 
upon  square  and  oylindriosl  pillars,  perfectly 
isolated.  This  style  was  in  universal  favour, 
among  French  ecclesiastical  architects,  at  one 
time,  and  the  restorers  of  Notre  Dame  de  Noyon 
are  doing  their  best — or  worst — to  bring  it  into 
vogue  again.  But  the  cathedral  was  unquestion- 
ably  reared  upon  the  foundation  of  a Roman 
temple,  dating  from  long  below  the  age  of  Juliue 
Cmsar,  and  even  its  own  capitulary  roll  contains 
archives  of  a curious  antiquity.  The  edifice  has 
been  a work  of  many  eras — some  of  its  masonry 
resembling  sponge,  other  parts  firm  as  the 
granite  of  the  Roman  roads ; but  all  possesses 
an  interest,  distributed  between  two  epochs  in 
the  history  of  the  European  world,  which  is  not 
to  be  wholly  despised,  even  if  it  cannot  be 
thoroughly  understood. 


THE  DEMOLITION  OF  THE  OLD  HOTEL 
DIED  IN  PARIS. 

Tue  lovers  of  antiquity  and  the  past  will  hear, 
with  just  a spice  of  regret,  of  the  approaching 
demolition  of  the  n6tBl  Dieu,  one  c£  the  oldest 
hospitals  in  Europe,  and  one  of  the  worst.  Not 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  any  new  thorongh- 
f ire  has  this  venerable  building  been  obliged  to 
give  way,  but  in  the  interest  of  publio  health, 
aud  on  this  score  there  are  few  Parisians  who 
know  the  Hotel  Dieu  who  will  be  sorry  to  hear 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  by-no-means 
attractive-looking  pile  which  has  stood  for  so 
many  centuries  on  the  south  side  of  the  Parvis 
Notre  Dame,  or  Catbedral-olose. 

Tradition  states,  though  erroneously,  that  the 
fonndation  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  can  be  traced  to 
the  reign  of  Clovis  II.,  who  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century ; we  must,  however, 
attribute  the  establishment  of  this  famous 
hospital  to  Philippe  Auguste,  contemporary  with 
our  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.*  To  the  English 
reader  it  is  of  little  interest  to  recount  the  sue. 
cessive  enlargements  of  the  hospital,  as  each 
sovereign  took  the  Hotel  Dieu  specially  under 
his  care.  With  all  this  munifioeace,  the  state  of 
this  hospital  has  at  all  times  been  deplorable, 
and  loathsome  details  are  extant  as  to  the  state 
of  the  sick  received  for  treatment.  The  history 
of  the  Hotel  Dieu  is  an  interesting  one,  though 
lengthy ; the  ceremonies,  the  accidents,  the 
fires,  the  dramas,  the  strange  quarrels  and 
scandals  that  took  place  among  the  monks  and 
nuns  (who  attended  the  patients),  the  doctors, 
and  even  the  sick,  would  afford  a by  no  means 
unproductive  source  for  the  pen  of  some  future 
Ainsworth.  But  it  is  not  of  this  that  we  would 
propose  to  speak  ; happily  the  Revolution  of  the 
lust  century,  in  correcting  so  many  other  abuses, 
purged  the  hospital  of  much  that  was  shameful, 
and  since  then  the  Hotel  Dieu  has  been  behind 
other  Enronean  hospitals  only  in  consequence 
of  the  insufficiency  aud  badness  of  the  accommo- 
dutioQ  which  the  ancient  bnilding  afforded. 

At  present  this  is  to  be  remedied,  and  within 
the  lust  few  days  the  new  Hotel  Dieu,  which 
rises  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Parvis  Notre 
Dame,  has  been  opened,  and  the  invalids  are 
daily  being  transferred  to  their  new  quarters. 
The  hospital  has  eight.een  rooms  and  420  bed- 
rooms.  Each  of  the  .••■aZZes,  which  are  vaulted,  is 
lighted  by  thirteen  windows,  six  on  each  side, 
and  a large  bay-window  at  one  end.  Numerous 
arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick  are 
provided,  and  all  the  modern  improvements 
introduced.  

* 8t.  Bartholomew's,  io  Londoo,  datei  from  1123,  and 
8t.  Thomas's  from  121'J,  though  neither  was  a hospital 
proper  till  the  middle  of  the  sliteenth  century. 
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Such  as  the  new  H6tel  Dieu  is,  it  forms,  with 
its  three  well-separated  wards,  a striking  con- 
trast to  the  old  hospital  which  has  existed  for  so 
many  c&utnries,  and  the  insufficient  accommo,. 
dations  of  which  have  at  length  necessitated  a 
change.  Of  the  old  Hotel  Dieu,  which  will  eoon 
have  disappeared,  we  will  alone  speak  of  the 
“ cagnardSy”  one  of  the  most  enrions,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  least  known,  portions  o£ 
the  hospital.  The  cagnards  are  the  rooms  bnilt 
□nder  the  water  terrace  and  above  the  cellars. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  (at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  that  is)  these  cagnards 
were  destroyed,  one  alone  was  spared,  which  may 
still  be  seen  near  the  Petit  Pont.  It  can  be 
easily  recognised  by  its  Gothic  window  and 
iron  bars. 

The  ca;7«ards  which  still  exist  are  vaulted 
halls,  chiefly  occupied  by  the  pharmacy  of  the 
hospital.  For  the  lover  of  antiquity  this  phar« 
maoy  is  an  interesting  place.  None  of  the  shine 
aud  elegance  reigns  there  that  mark  the  shops 
of  modern  ohetnists.  The  counters,  the  seats, 
and  the  whole  accessories,  are  in  solid  oak,  black- 
ened by  age  and  polished  by  continual  friction. 
Instead  of  the  regulation  coloured  bottles,  earth- 
enware and  pewter  jars  of  the  strangest  forms 
line  the  shelves,  reminding  one  of  the  days  of 
.Moliere’a  apothecaries,  or  the  dear  old  Speziaria 
of  the  once  existing  Italian  convents.  The  bronze 
mortar  in  daily  nse  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  (1610 — 16-i3),  and  the  set  of  brass 
weights  are  of  no  mean  antiquity.  In  another 
qart  of  the  cagnards  is  a secret  room,  in  which 
took  place  some  of  the  first  experiments  in 
anatomy  that  were  practised  in  France,  Here 
it  was  that,  in  15'26,  but  a short  time  it  will  be 
remembered  after  Andre  Yesale  or  Vesalins  had 
made  bis  anatomical  studies  in  Italy,  Francis  I.’e 
doctor  secretly  dissected,  in  presence  of  a few 
enthusiasts,  the  body  of  a tortured  man  which 
had  been  bought  at  an  enormous  cost  from  the 
executioner.  But  these  rare  operations  were 
done  only  in  secret,  for  the  Church  would  have 
-ibsolotely  forbidden  suoh  a profanation  had  it 
been  known. 

Before  closing  this  hurried  notice  of  the  old 
Hotel  Dieu,  let  ns  not  forget  to  notice  the  most 
ancient  portion  of  the  building  which  is  destined 
HO  soon  to  be  demolished.  It  formerly  was  pa^ 
of  theconstructions  executed  by  orders  of  Blancbd 
de  Castille,  and  is,  therefore,  more  than  600  yeart 
old  ; it  is  the  subterraneous  chapel  of  the  SalU 
St.  Thomas.  The  architeoture  is  simple,— not  t 
rraoe  of  foliage,  not  the  slightest  ornamentation 
The  vault  is  ogival,  and  accompanied  by  rounded 
mouldings,  as  in  all  edifices  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  But,  were  it  not  for  its  antiquity, 
the  chapel  would  possess  little  or  no  interest; 
For  a long  time  past  it  has  been  used  as  a wine- 
cellar. 

From  a monumental  point  of  view,  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  old  H6tel  Dieu  will  cause  but 
little  regret.  Composed  of  irregularly-disposed 
buildings,  added  one  to  another  at  different 
epochs,  the  hospital  formed  an  extremely  discon- 
nected whole.  From  a hygienic  point  of  view, 
the  demolition  is  in  no  way  regrettable.  Indeed, 
ever  since  the  Revolution,  since  the  hospital  has 
been  little  more  than  an  anticipated  grave,  this 
last  refuge  of  those  who  had  no  other  place  toi 
die  in  bad  been  doomed  to  destruction.* 

Parts. 


Canbrian  Archaeological  Society.  — The 
Catnbriun  Archmologieal  Society,  of  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  patron,  is  this  week  holding 
its  thirty. second  annual  session  at  Carnarvon^i 
The  inaugural  meeting  was  held  in  the  Castle  OU' 
Monday  night,  Professor  Babington  presiding.. 
The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  was  elected  patron,  and> 
the  following  presidents: — John  Evans,  F.R.S.,' 
F.9.A.;  J.  n.  Parker,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. ; W.  S. 
Skene,  F.S.A.,  LL.D. ; and  C.  C.  BabingtoDj: 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  Sir  Llewelyn  Turner, 
chairmau  of  the  Local  Committee;  Professor 
Rhyp,  Canon  Bridgman,  and  Mr.  J.  Romilly 
Allen  were  elected  committee-men  ; and  the  fol. 
lowing  honorary  Focretaries  were  appointed  : — 
Scotland,  J.  W.  E.  Mackenzie;  Carnarvonshire,' 
Bon.  F.  G.  Wynn;  Flintshire,  Mr.  T.  Morgani 
Owen,  M.A. ; Cardigan,  Professor  Edmonds 
Carmarthen,  Rev.  A.  Roberts ; Pembroke,  Mr-. 
F.  Lloyd  Phillips;  Glamorgan,  Mr.  Dillwyn 
Llewelyn. 


* The  Paris  correepondent  of  the  2imet  stated  s few 
dajs  ago  that  the  new  B dCel  Dieu,  site  aud  bnilding,  haa 
coat  the  Munieipslity  37,000.000  francs;  or  about  90,000 
francs  (3,S0yl.)  per  bed!  Mav  we  hope  that  this  is  the' 
climaxot  Hospital  insanity  ?— Ed. 
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WANDEKIUGa  AND  QUESTIONINGS  IN 
AKOHITEOTDIiB  AND  AKT. 

GALLERIES  AND  PEIVS  AS  FEATURES  OF 
PROTESTANT  CHURCHES. 

If  a Protestant  oburoh  be  cbiefiy  to  preacb 
and  bear  a sermon  in  j if  the  reading  of  the 
prayers  and  administering  the  oommunion  ought 
to  be  performed  in  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the 
whole  congregation,  and  there  be  no  separation 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  recognised  therein,  then 
it  follows  that  snch  ohnroh  shoald  afford  aoorn* 
pact  open  spaoe  the  bounding  lines  of  which  are 
almost  equidistant,  front  and  dank,  from  the 
pnlpib 'placed  near  one  end, — square,  polygonal, 
circular, — a form,  in  truth,  the  very  antithesis  of 
what  is  now  in  general  use,  and  everywhere  being 
ereoted.  In  fact,  a building  in  whioh  to  celebrate 
the  worship  of  Protestants,  whose  genuine  ritual 
observances,  as  Barrow  says  of  Christianity, 
being  few  in  number,  in  nature  simple,  have  no 
business  with  a clearstory,  whioh  is  entirely  un. 
meaning  in  it ; and  it  cannot  dispense  with  a 
gallery, — a feature  whioh  the  natural  limitations 
of  the  hnman  voice  render  essential  to  it, — if 
enormous  waste  of  money  in  bnilding  is  to  be 
avoided;  for  beyond  a certain  limited  number  it 
is  not  possible  to  accommodate  a congregation 
that  is  to  be  entertained  through  the  medium  of 
the  ear  rather  than  the  eye,  on  one  level.  This 
truth  is  referred  to,  if  I remember  rightly,  in  ex- 
plaining his  object  in  the  plan  of  St.  James’s 
Chnroh,  Westminster,  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  who  was 
well  aware  that  his  fifty  London  churches  would 
not  sutfioe  for  the  demand  should  he  set  bis  face 
against  galleries,  whioh  he  did  not,  for  they  all 
with  but  one  exception  have  galleries.  The 
Wesleyans  and  Nonconformists  also  are  aware 
that  they  would  have  to  build  nearly  twice  the 
number  of  chapels  were  they  to  dispense  with 
galleries. 

Mr.  Garbett,  in  his  excellent  *'  Treatise  on  the 
Principles  of  Design  in  Arohitectnre,”  calls  the 
gallery  “an  odious  requirement  of  modern 
parsimony.”  I am  loath  to  differ  from  so 
judicious  a writer;  but  I oan  conceive  a gallery 
being  insetted  from  quite  a different  motive  to 
parsimony, — viz.,  to  bring  within  the  hearing  of 
one  man  as  many  as  oonld  be  decoronsly  seated  ! 
for  the  purpose,  which  could  not  be  done  without 
it.  Take  out  the  gallery  of  most  ohurches  or 
chapels,  and  extend  the  gronnd  floor  in  any 
direction  to  receive  the  displaced  seats,  and  they 
would  be  beyond  the  range  of  the  preacher’s 
voice.  As  the  voice  will  not  go  forward  beyond 
70  ft.  or  80  ft.,  and  will  rise  beyond  5 ft.  or  6 ft., 
the  height  of  the  ear  from  the  ground,  the  idea 
of  extending  the  accommodation  on  a vertical 
line  will  naturally  occur  without  the  promptings 
of  parsimony;  the  idea  would  occur  where  funds 
were  unlimited  and  ungrudged.  It  is  as  natural 
a way  of  increasing  the  seeing-and-hearing. 
accommodation  in  ohurches,  as  it  is  in  theatres 
and  opera-honses,  where  usnally  there  are  some 
half-dozen  gallories,  or  in  great  libraries  and 
masenma.  It  is  as  natural  to  erect  a gallery  in 
a church  as  to  build  an  upper  story  to  a house ; 
aud  there  is  no  more  reason  for  confining  church 
accommodation  to  the  ground-floor  space  than 
to  restrict  dwelling-houses  to  one  story,  or  ships 
to  one  deck.  This  is  so  obvious  that  the  wonder 
is  that  churches  generally  have  not  two  heights 
of  galleries  rather  than  no  gallery  at  all ; which 
13  evidently  a wasting  of  the  voice  and  strength 
of  the  preacher. 

I believe  a due  recognition  of  the  social  feelin^ 
aud  sentiment  of  Christian  fellowship,  on  which 
the  assembling  together  for  publio  devotion  is 
partly  based,  in  the  plans  of  places  of  worship, 
would  exclude  the  oruoiform  plan,  as  it  divides 
the  congregation,  which,  as  the  word  implies, 
should  be  one,  into  two  or  three  distinct  sections 
that  cannot  see  each  other,  and  dictate  the 
simple  compact  form  I contend  for.  I believe 
flooh  form,  containing  as  great  a number  of  seats 
as  can  be  placed  within  the  range  of  a speaker’s 
voice,  whatever  its  architectural  merits  or  de- 
merits, is  calculated,  when  filled  with  devout 
. worshippers,  to  present  a spectacle  that  shoald 
I be  infinitely  preferred  by  the  Christian,  as  more 
t kindling  to  the  flame  of  devotion  than  any  archi- 
j teotnral  vista, — a spectacle  that  would  give  more 
effect  to  the  melodious  tones  and  rich  harmonies 
, of  the  organ,  greater  beauty  to  the  liturgy  ; ex. 
citing  something  of  the  feeling  that  prompted  the 
exclamation  of  the  psalmist,  “ How  amiable  are 
Thy  tabernacles,  OLord  of  Hosts.”  I conceive 
therefore,  that  even  where  means  ere  unlimited 
and  economy  unnecessary,  congregations  beyond 
what  oould  hear  a sermon  on  one  floor  are  de. 
sirable.  “ I will  give  Thee  thanks,”  says  King 


David,  “ in  great  congregation.  I will  praise 
Thee  among  much  people.” 

I believe  it  would  be  an  advantage  not  only  to 
the  people,  but  to  the  preacher,  for  the  two  parties 
to  be  brought  as  near  together  as  possible.  To  see 
his  congregation  hanging  on  his  lips,  and  know 
that  they  heard  him,  must,  as  iron  sharpeneth 
iron,  have  an  inspiring  effect  upon  any  preacher 
who  is  really  in  earnest  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  oonsciousness  that  some  hundreds  of  his  con. 
gregation  were  beyond  the  reach  of  his  voice, 
whioh  I know  is  very  often  the  case  under  the 
present  mode,  would  have  a depressing  influence 
on  him. 

It  is  incumbent,  therefore,  on  those  who  dis. 
pense  with  galleries,  to  show  that  there  is  some, 
thing  irreligious  in  a gallery,  or  that  He  who 
has  promised  to  be  present  where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  Hia  name,  made  an 
exception,  in  the  case  of  the  worshippers  being 
arranged  in  two  tiers,  or  one  above  another. 

If  a gallery  is  not  objectionable  on  religions  or 
ecclesiastical  grounds,  whioh  should  be  one  and 
the  same  thing,  it  should  not  be  on  arobiteotnral 
grounds  ; for  it  cannot  be  very  inimical  to  beanty 
or  due  expression  of  solemnity.  A galleried  church 
cannot  look  quite  as  airy  and  lightsome  as  an 
ungalleried  one ; but,  if  lofty  enough,  it  may  be 
made  sufficiently  so,  and  very  beautiful  and 
solemn.  That  a gallery  is  no  very  groat  impedi- 
ment to  architectural  beauty  many  existing 
churches  and  chapels  will  testify  : St.  Martin’s- 
in-tho-Fields,  for  example,  and  most  of  those  of 
Wren,  who  made  them  harmoniona  features  of  his 
designs.  These  are  Classic  in  style;  but  the 
gallery  is  more  congenial  to  tho  natareof  Gothic 
than  it  is  to  Classic ; multitude  being  a principle 
peculiar  to  the  Pointed  style,  whioh  admits  of 
and  rejoices  in  a division  into  small  parts  ; and 
it  would  offer  justification  of  the  tripartite  dis- 
position which  is  not  inseparable  from  the  clear- 
story,  the  exclusion  of  which  would  necessitate  ' 
more  of  that  perpendicular  elevation  of  wall 
so  essential  to  dignity. 

The  introdnotion  of  galleries  would  give  the 
Gothic  style  an  opportunity  of  showing  so  far  a 
new  phase,  and  making  a step  in  advance, — like 
the  pushing  out  of  a new  limb  of  an  animal  in 
tbe  geological  theory  of  progressive  development. 
It  would  rectify  the  plan  and  vertical  section  of 
ohnrohes,  which  are  both  now  generally,  in  every 
respecf,  tbe  reverse  of  what  they  should  be. 
They  belong  to  the  church  system  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  ecclesiastical  principles  and  usages, 
which  are  not  recognised  by  Protestants. 

A simple  compact  form,  nearer  to  that  of  tbe 
chapter-honae  or  Jady-ohapel,  which  is  often 
a model  of  architectural  beauty,  than  to  that  of 
the  entire  cathedral,  which  too  many  modern 
churches  affect,  is  as  susceptible  of  all  the  chaste 
beauty  and  solemnity  befitting  a sacred  edifice 
as  any  cross-plan,  Greek  or  Latin.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  beauty  of  which  it  is  susceptible  in 
the  way  of  decoration  and  character,  which  the 
grace  of  superior  fitness  most  enhance,  — the 
gallery  front  may  have  a fairy  lightness,  and  its 
soffit  or  ceiling,  as  well  as  that  of  the  church, 
may  be  a complicated  and  beautiful  geometrical 
problem. 

Bub  I am  sorry  to  observe  not  only  the  omis- 
sion of  the  gallery  in  new  churches,  but  its  re- 
moval  from  old  ones,  which  is  a still  greater 
mistake;  for  the  gallery  of  an  old  church  is  as 
interesting  arohceologically  as  any  other  featnre, 
as  a natural  outgrowth  and  development  of  time 
aud  ecclesiastical  progress,  indicating  as  it  does 
changes  therein  made  in  sympathy  with  revolu- 
tions  in  the  religious  feelings  and  opiuions  of  the 
people,  as  represented  by  tbe  Reformation,  rise 
of  the  Puritans,  and  great  Civil  War ; viewed  in 
whioh  light  it  is  a couneoting  link  between  tbe 
Medimval  church  aud  the  present  day,  and  a 
chapter  in  architectural  aud  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. The  gallery,  more  than  any  other,  is  a 
feature  adapting  a churob  to  the  reqairements 
of  the  present  day  and  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  the  removal  of  it  is  throwing  the  chnrob,  so 
to  speak,  centuries  back,  aud  readapting  it  to 
bygone  times.  Very  often,  I grant,  yon  find  a 
Dissenters’  chapel  with  too  wide  a gallery,  whioh 
has  a smothering  effect  upon  the  place;  but 
very  little  in  regard  to  seat-room  is  gained  by 
this,  and  generally  a sacrifice  of  one  line  of  seats 
would  have  made  all  the  difference,  and  secured 
an  open  airy  chapel  instead  of  a oboked-np  one. 

Galleries  were  first  inserted,  both  in  ohurches 
and  chapels,  for  the  best  possible  reason,  viz., 
to  bring  the  greatest  number  of  persona  possible 
within  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  at  a given  cost  in 
each  case,  generally  tbe  ntmost  sum  available 
for  the  purpose ; the  harvest  being  plentif  nl,  bat 


the  labourers  few.  Tbe  same  reason  exists  still, 
neighbourhoods  destitute  of  churches  being 
known  to  exist  everywhere,  to  a large  extent 
even  in  London.  Taking  ont  galleries  is  in- 
creasing the  destitution,  and  is  tuntamonnt  to 
palling  down  churches  ; removal  of  the  galleries 
from  two  ohurches  is  almost  equal  to  the  de. 
strnotion  of  one  entire  church ; for  it  is  only 
very  rarely  it  can  be  done  without  reducing  the 
seat-room  below  the  demand.  At  St.  John’s 
Church,  Chester,  which  lost  its  galleries  a few 
years  ago,  owing  to  its  great  size  (having  been 
a cathedral  in  Catholic  times)  sufficient  seat- 
room  was  obtained  on  the  gronnd-floor.  But  it 
lost  much  of  its  archmologioal  interest.  Tbe 
interest  of  its  Norman  architecture  was  not  in* 
creased,  while  the  link  that  united  the  Norman 
and  Pointed  church  to  the  present  day  is  want, 
ing,  and  the  latest  chapter  of  its  historic  record 
destroyed. 

A word  now  concerning  pews,  which  are 
sharing  the  same  fate  as  the  galleries, — omitted 
in  the  new  churches,  and  disappearing  from  the 
old.  As  penance  is  no  part  of  Protestant  disci- 
pline, the  seats  in  a Protestant  Church  should  be 
arranged  with  a view  to  the  personal  comfort  of 
the  congregation,  which  I am  convinced  cannot 
be  duly  secured  by  open  benches  with  narrow  or 
no  book-boards,  or  by  anything  short  of  tbe  old. 
fashioned  pews,  with  divisions  high  enough  for 
leaning  against.  They  are  necessary  also  to 
protect  delicate  people  from  draughts;  and  I 
doubt  not  that  many  such  are  obliged  to  absent 
themselves  for  want  of  due  accommodation  in 
the  churches  lately  built,  or  altered  to  the  new 
ecclesiastical  fashion, — a fashion  which  is,  besides, 
destructive  of  all  signs  of  age,  and  so  far  of 
dignity,  in  church  interiors,  reducing  them  to  a 
cold,  rude,  market-like  character  unbecoming 
the  House  of  God.  For  these  disadvantages  of 
open  benches  in  chnrohes  I never  could  see  nor 
feel  any  compensatory  spiritual  ones. 

I have  heard  it  pleaded  that  the  substitution 
of  open  benches  for  pews  in  churches  does  away 
with  the  appearance  of  exclusiveness.  It  may 
do  this.  It  may  do  away  with  the  appearance, 
bub  I am  quite  sure  it  will  not  do  away  with  tbe 
reality  of  exclusiveness  on  the  part  of  the  upper 
class  in  reference  to  that  below  it.  Social  tea- 
parties,  so  common  iu  our  day  among  congrega- 
tions and  Sunday-Bcbool  teachers,  where  poor 
and  rich  have  their  feet  for  the  nonce  under 
the  same  long  tables,  and  ladies  vie  with  each 
other  in  condescension  to  the  humbler  guests, 
were  designed  to  do  away  with  exclusiveness. 
But  they  have  nob  done  it,  and  they  never  will 
doit.  When  individuals  of  the  different  classes 
meet  in  the  street  next  day  they  are  as  distant 
as  ever.  The  only  cement  that  will  join  them 
into  one  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  inculcated 
by  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
chnrohes  to  rich  and  po^^.  Till  tho  thick  stone 
wall  of  pride  is  removed,  it  would  be  better,  in. 
deed,  to  lot  the  thin  wood  partition  of  the  pews 
remain ; which  would  bo  more  consistent  and 
truthful,  and  less  pretentious  of  virtues  which  do 
not  exist,  than  plain  open  benches  in  common  ; 
or,  instead  of  removiog  the  pews,  let  them  be 
extended  to  all  alihe  throughout  the  church- 

Though  the  omissions  and  alterations  here 
animadverted  upon  are  an  adaptation  of  the 
chnrcbes  to  ritnalistio  rites,  it  is  evident  that 
this  cannot  in  all  cases  be  tbe  object  of  them. 
They  aiise,  I am  persuaded,  in  many,  if  not  in 
most,  cases,  simply  from  a desire  to  conform  to 
the  prevailing  mode  introduced  since  tbe  pub- 
lication of  “ Tracts  for  the  Times.”  Now,  what- 
ever authority  these  tracts  may  have  for  others, 
they  oan  have  no' authority  over  the  Protestant, 
whose  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice  in  religious 
matters  is  tbe  Bible,  which  is  entirely  silent  on 
the  subject  of  church  architecture.  The  plan  of 
the  Jewish  temple  was  exactly  given  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  there  is  not  a syllable  of  authority 
in  the  New  Testament  for  one  plan  of  Christian 
temple  more  than  another  ; but,  on  tbe  contrary, 
a host  of  expressions  tending  to  show  that  neither 
where  God  was  to  be  worshipped,  nor  what  form 
of  house  He  was  to  be  worshipped  in,  was  any 
longer  of  account.  “ The  hour  now  is,”  says  the 
Saviour  to  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  “ when  the 
true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.”  Tbe  Holy  Ghost  on  tbe 
day  of  Pentecost  was  to  show  the  Apostles  all 
things.  But  be  taught  them  nothing  about  the 
places  they  should  worship  in.  Nor  in  the 
accounts  of  the  planting  of  churches,  in  the 
“Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  is  there  a word  on  that 
eubjeob.  It  was  left  for  tbe  architectural  to 
take  form  from  the  eoolesiaatioal,  as  the  body 
takes  form  from  tbe  sonl,  infiaenced  by  what 
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exeroUe  of  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  as  to  qaality 
and  decoration,  should  be  deemed  espedieut. 

In  accordance  with  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  of  all  sermons  was  delivered  to  a multi, 
tude  on  a mountain  of  Galilee,  and  that  those  of 
the  Apostles  were  delivered  in  all  sorts  of  places, 
within  doors  and  without.  The  apostle  Philip 
preached  to  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  sitting  in  the 
carriage  of  the  latter  5 while  Sc.  Paul'a  sermons 
were  preached  in  the  Jews’  synagogues,  from 
the  prisi.ners’  bar  before  Roman  governors,  in 
the  house  of  the  Philippian  jailor,  on  Mare  Hill 
at  Athens,  and  in  his  own  hired  bouse  at  Rome. 

Samuel  Huggins. 


THE  LONDON  EDUCATIONAL 
PARLIAMENT. 

Tue  members  of  the  educational  parliament 
for  London  that  have  their  bead. quarters  in  a 
certain  tall  structure  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment anticipated  the  legislators  who  occupy 
the  larger  and  more  imposing  structure  a little 
higher  up  the  river;  the  London  School  Board 
have  held  their  closing  sitting  prior  to  the  recess, 
and  adjourned  till  Wednesday,  September  26. 

The  Speaker’s  and  strangers’  galleries  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  seldom  without  visitors, 
and  on  important  occasions  the  applications  for 
admission  are  often  greatly  in  excess  of  the  ac- 
commodation, always  e.xcepting,  of  course,  during 
the  abnormal  sittings  forced  ujou  the  House  by 
Biggar,  Parnell,  & Co.  The  educational  house  has 
also  its  “ speaker’s”  and  “ strangers’  ” galleries, 
that  are  rarely  without  occnpauts,  few  of  whom 
fail  to  be  iuterested  in  the  proceedings.  The 
“speaker’s”  gallery  is  on  a level  with  the  floor  of 
the  house,  or  rather  is  only  a step  above  it.  It 
is  reached  by  a separate  entranoe  from  those 
used  by  the  njembers,  and  is  in  a recess  distinctly 
separating  it  from  the  chamber.  The  strangers’ 
gallery  is  over  the  “speaker’s,”  and  is  reached  by  a 
separate  staircase,  which  is  carried  up  in  the 
same  “ well  ” with  another  stair,  the  one  stair 
being  for  the  use  of  the  visitors  to  the  gallery, 
the  01  her  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  the 
School  Board  office  staff.  Each  of  the  galleries 
has  two  rows  of  benches,  the  front  being  “ for 
ladies  only.” 

The  chamber  is  a well-lighted,  lofty,  and 
soberly.decorated  apartment.  Across  the  upper 
end  of  the  chamber  a dais  is  occupied  by  the 
principal  members  of  the  “government,”  and 
executive  ofificers.  They  are  accommodated  with 
high-backed  chairs,  upholstered  in  olive  green 
leather,  without  tufts,  and  bordered  with  rows  of 
brass  nails.  Sir  Charles  Reed,  ebairmau  of  the 
Board,  has  a chair  larger  than  the  others,  and 
slightly  raised  above  them,  and  occupies  the 
centre  place.  He  has  on  his  right  the  Rev.  John 
Rodgers,  M.A.,  vice-chairman  of  the  Board, 
and  chairman  of  the  School  Management  Cora- 
mittee,  with  some  other  member  of  the  Board  on 
the  remaining  seat  on  that  side.  Next  to  the 
ebairmau,  on  his  left,  are  Mr.  Croad,  the  clerkof 
the  Board ; and  on  the  outer  seat  the  minute 
clerk.  Mr.  Robson,  architect  ; Mr.  Isitt, 
statistical  clerk,  and  other  officers  of  the 
Board,  with  members  of  deputations  (when 
there  are  any  present),  are  accommodated  in 
ranges  of  benches  in  the  sice  aisles.  Imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  chairman’s  platform  is  a 
reporters’  table,  providing  ample  and  convenient 
accommodation.  The  members  are  accommo- 
dated  on  two  ranges  of  benches,  the  back  bench 
raised  to  a convenient  height  above  the  other; 
the  seats  take  a semicircular  form  at  the  end  of 
the  room  opposite  the  chair.  There  is  a clear 
passage  at  the  back  of  the  platform,  and  all  round 
the  room.  The  members’  entrance  and  exit  way 
is  by  lofty  double  doors  at  the  corners  of  the 
chamber,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  chairman. 
The  members  may  also,  if  they  think  fit.  use  tht- 
entrance  to  the  speaker’s  gallery.  Over  the 
chairman’s  seat,  in  a recess,  is  a fine  life-siz^- 
kit-oab  portrait  of  Lord  Lawrence,  first  chair- 
man  of  the  Board.  The  recess  contains,  under 
the  portrait,  ranges  of  bound  reports  and  papers, 
and  ocher  volumes  for  reference. 

The  whole  of  the  woodwork  of  the  chamber, 
doors,  benches,  tables,  dado,  and  so  on,  is  of 
wainscot  finished  without  polish,  varnish,  wax,  01 
other  skin.  The  panelled  dad  abont  8 ft.  high, 
is  divided  by  pilasters,  carved  on  the  face,  with 
capitals  carved  in  high  relief,  and  connected  by 
a frieze  carved  in  ba-'so-relievo,  the  whole  finishen 
by  a weli-proportiooed  cornice.  Over  the  dad' 
on  each  side  are  three  large  three-light  windows 
The  roof  of  the  ohamber  is  groined  and  appro- 
priately  ornamented. 


The  places  of  the  members  and  the  forms  of 
proo-^dnre  in  the  School  Board  Parliament  are 
interesting,  and  in  several  respects  a counter, 
part,  OQ  a reduced  scale,  of  those  in  “ another 
place.”  There  are  not,  of  course,  Goveruroent 
front  and  Opposition  front  benches,  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  chair,  or  recognised  places  for 
gentlemen  who  sit  behind  such  beaches,  to  give 
an  unqualified  support  to  their  parties  respec- 
tively ; nor  are  there  the  partial  supporters  of 
the  two  sides  who  sit  “below  the  gangway”; 
but  the  School  Board  follows  the  other  House  in 
this,  that  the  members  have  their  accustomed 
seats,  although  they  flit  about  very  freely  at 
intervals  from  one  seat  to  another  for  conference. 
On  one  side  three  clergymen  may  be  seen,  at 
almost  every  meeting  of  the  Board,  sitting 
together,  not  clad  in  “ vestments,”  but  in  such 
“nndress  uniform”  as  can  leave  no  doubt  respect- 
ing their  calling.  Opposite  them  are  as  many 
religious  teachers,  or  teachers  of  religion, 
who,  like  Mr.  Spurgeon,  repudiate  the  prefix 
“Reverend,”  and  prefer  to  be  known  and  desig- 
nated by  tbeir  baptismal  names  simply ; but  if 
they  must,  from  the  politeness  of  the  olerk, 
accept  an  addition,  prefer  the  suffix  “ Esq.” 
to  the  prefix  “Rev.”  These  gentlemen  appear 
to  regard  conventionalities  in  dress  with  con- 
tempt. But  for  that  matter,  one  of  the 
beneficed  clergymen  on  the  Board,  and  who  is 
certainly  as  highly  respected  as  any  of  his 
colleagues  by  almost  all  the  members,  seems  to 
abate  in  this  noa-conventional  feeling,  and 
appears  in  a beautiful  ultramarine  neck-tie,  and 
light  drab  inexpressibles.  Of  the  toilettes  of  the 
four  ladies  on  the  Board,  Mrs.  Surr,  Mrs.  West- 
lake,  Miss  H.  Taylor,  and  Mrs.  or  Miss  Miller, 
or  whatever  the  le;i8l  designation  of  the  lady 
may  be,  we  can  say  nothing  more  than  that  they 
are  faultless.  But  muoh  more  to  tbo  credit  of 
the  lady  members  may  bo  said, — they  are  true 
in  an  exemplary  degree  to  their  board  duties, 
and  when  the  list  of  attendances  and  of  members 
taking  part  in  divisions  comes  to  be  published, 
the  four  lady  members  will  stand  well  in  the  eyes 
of  their  constituents  and  the  public.  Nor  are 
the  lady  members  mere  “ wall-flowers  ” or  silent 
members,  but  are  always  ready  to  assert  their 
privileges.  An  amusing  instance  of  this 
occurred  a short  time  since,  on  tbo  question  of 
again  adjourning  the  debate  on  the  opening  of 
Board  school  playgrounds  on  Sundays.  The 
lady  member,  who  had  “ a notice  on  the  paper,” 
was  asked  if  she  consented  to  a division  now. 
Her  prompt  reply  was,  “ Not  before  I have  been 
permitted  to  speak.”  Speak  she  did,  and  a 
capital  speech  she  made,  on  which  side  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say.  The  motion  to  throw  open 
the  playgrounds  on  Sundays  was  lost  by  28  to 
10  votes.  In  the  debate  referred  to,  and  others, 
a practice  of  the  “Commons”  is  frequent,  for 
speakers  are  interrupted,  by  those  who  have 
already  spoken  on  the  subject  especially,  with 
impatient  cries  of  “ 'Vide  ! ” “ ’vide  ! ” “ ’vide  ! ” 
In  dividing,  the  members  of  tbe  School  Board  do 
not  follow  the  example  of  either  Lords  or  Com- 
mons ; their  vote  is  not  “content”  or  “ non- 
content,”  as  in  the  one  case,  or  “ ay  ” or  “ no,” 
as  in  the  other ; there  is  no  procession  to  the 
“ lobby,”  no  need  for  “ tellers  ” ; Mr.  Croad,  with 
bis  preternaturally  keen  senses  and  varied 
accomplishments,  calls  the  roll,  and  tbe  members 
answer  “For”  or  “Against,”  as  they  list,  and 
in  about  a minute  the  matter  is  settled. 

Members  of  the  Houses  of  Lordsand  Commons 
are  deluged  with  official  papers,  and  during  the 
busy  part  of  the  session  a member  of  the  Lower 
House,  who  has  any  business  to  attend  to,  has 
quite  enough  to  do  in  digestingthe  single  bundle 
known  as  “ votes  and  proceedings”  daily.  The 
printed  papers  and  MS.  memoranda  laid  before 
members  of  the  School  Board  at  their  meetings, 
some  of  them  having  been  posted  previously,  are 
in  themselves,  and  in  their  indications,  suffi. 
dently  conclusive  evidence  that  the  members  of 
the  Board,  if  they  attempt  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  their  multifarious  duties,  must  expend  a 
arge  portion  of  their  time  in  their  attention  to 
be  principles  and  details  involved  in  the  de. 
velopment  of  the  vast  educational  machinery 
intrusted  to  their  direction.  To  take  a few  illus- 
trations; on  a certain  date  they  are  supplied 
vith  a printed  copy  of  agenda  for  a Board 
neeting  to  be  held  a few  days  later.  At 
he  meeting  they  are  furnished  with  a “ revised 
j'iper  of  business,”  which  includes, — Miontes 
>f  lost  meeting ; reception  of  a deputation ; report 
■rom  joint  committee  of  the  works  and  school 
oanagement  committees;  with  motions  and 
amendments;  two  reports  from  school  manage- 
ment committee;  report  of  works  committee; 
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report  of  special  committee  on  the  legal  expenses 
of  the  Board  ; report  of  the  bye-laws  committee ; 
report  of  the  select  oommictee  on  spelling  reform  ; 
to  consider  notices  and  questions,  (1)  appoint- 
ment and  resignation  of  managers ; (2)  appoint* 
menb  of  members  of  divisional  committees ; (3) 
general,  embracing  about  a dozen  resolutions 
upon  different  subjects;  documents  for  seal; 
applications  for  transfer  ; correspondence  ; and, 
finally,  to  transact  matters  of  emergency.”  The 
matters  thus  summarised  embrace,  with  resolu- 
tions, amendments,  and  various  details,  fourteen 
pages  folio  of  printed  matter.  The  printed 
reports  delivered  to  the  members,  in  oonuexion 
with  tbe  “ paper  of  business,”  sometimes  amount 
to  about  sixty  folio  printed  pages.  Some  of  these 
are  very  interesting  documents,  and  give  rise  to 
protracted  disonssiona.  lu  addition  to  the 
reports  and  papers  already  referred  to.  there 
are  others,  such  as  the  reports  of  the  Board’e 
own  inspectors,  and  those  of  the  Government, 
with  other  documents  that  members  of  the  School 
Board  are  expected  to  read  and  digest. 

The  onerous  dntiea  devolving  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  and  the  heavy  demands  that 
their  discharge  makes  upon  energies  and  time, 
are  explauations  sufficient  of  the  retirement  from 
the  honour  and  responsibility  of  holding  the 
office  by  Lord  Lawrence,  tbe  Rev.  Canon  Miller, 
Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  tbe  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Aug.  Legge,  Mr.  John  Maegregor  (“  Rob  Roy  ”), 
the  Rev.  B.  Waugh,  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  and 
many  other  members  of  the  first  two  Boards, 
who  would,  it  is  almost  certain,  have  been  re- 
elected if  they  had  offered  themselves. 

It  is  pleasing  to  notice  that  in  the  Board 
meetings  no  trace  is  apparent  of  the  acrimony 
engendered  in  candidates  of  different  views  daring 
the  election  contests.  The  spirited  opposition 
with  which  they  encountered  each  other  during 
the  struggle  in  November  has  been  succeeded 
apparently  by  cordial  amity  at  the  Board,  and 
hearty  oo-operation  in  snoh  matters  pertaining 
to  their  respective  divisions  when  they  can  con- 
Boientiously  agree. 

The  members  of  the  London  School  Board  have 
well  earned  their  holiday,  and  there  is  no  one 
who  knows  anything  of  the  heavy  work  they 
have  gone  through,  and  the  sacrifices  that  they 
have  made  in  the  public  service,  who  will  with- 
hold the  hearty  wish  that  they  may  thoroughly 
enjoy  it. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL. 

The  fourteenth  term  of  this  school  closed  on 
Saturday  last,  when  the  certificates  awarded  to 
the  successful  students  were  presented  to  them 
in  the  Lecture  Hall,  in  the  South  Tower  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  by  Mr.  James  Abernetby,  vice- 
p esidentofthelnstitucionofCivilEngineers.  The 
meeting  was  on  this  occasion  unusually  interest- 
ing, from  several  causes,  amongst  them  that  the 
number  of  students  attending  during  the  term, 
sixty-three,  has  been  considerably  larger  than  the 
number  attending  in  any  preceding  term.  The 
school  started  at  tbe  beginning  of  1873  with  nine 
students,  that  have  increased,  cootinuously  and 
progressively,  to  more  than  four  times  that 
number. 

In  the  drawing-office  a number  of  graduated 
lessons  are  gone  through;  first,  a drawing,  in 
three  views,  of  a 4.in.  bolt,  quarter  size,  tinted 
and  shaded,  with  dimensions  figured;  weight 
calculated  ; the  same  to  be  tested  with  bolt  in 
the  weighing-machine.  Tbe  time  allowed  for 
this  exercise  is  one  day.  The  second  exercise 
is  upon  a wrought-iron  plate,  with  lap  and  butt 
joints ; with  single  and  double  fillets,  ordinary 
snap  and  countersunk  rivets ; tinted,  sectional, 
and  shaded ; strength  for  shearing  to  be  calcu- 
lated at  37,500  lb.  per  inch,  sectional  area. 
Time  allowed  one  day  and  a half.  The  third 
exercise  in  the  drawing-office  is  to  draw  a 6-in. 
plummer  - block,  half  size;  three  views  tinted 
and  shaded,  with  proportions  written  in.  Weights 
of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  brass  to  be  calcu- 
lated. Time  allowed  two  days.  The  fourth 
exercise  in  the  mechanical  drawing  department 
is  to  draw  a connecting-rod  with  one  marine  end 
and  tbe  otherstrap;  three  vie  we,  tinted  and  shaded, 
have  to  be  given,  as  also  weights  of  wrought  iron 
and  brass;  tensile  strength  of  rod;  power  to  resist 
compression;  power  required  to  shear  off  gibs 
and  cobbers;  and  cost.  The  time  allowed  for 
this  exercise  is  three  days.  The  last  exercise 
of  the  preliminary  course  of  drawing,  for  the 
whole  of  which  Mr.  Wilson,  the  principal,  con- 
siders eleven  days  sufficient,  is  to  make  a com- 
plete set  of  sketches,  general  and  in  detail,  of 
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tbe  6 in.  parallel  vice,  and  to  prepare  a lineal 
drawing  of  the  same;  this  eubject  in  three 
views,  and  appended  a oalonlation  of  the  strength 
of  grip  with  a pressure  of  28  lb.  From  these 
exercises  the  students  are  carried  to  higher  de- 
partments, and  more  important  works  in  me- 
chanical and  also  in  civil  engineering ; their 
coarse  including  speoifications,  quantities,  and 
estimates  for  costly  machinery  of  various 
kinds,  harbours,  railways,  bridges,  piers,  ware- 
houses,  docks,  &o. 

On  this  occasion,  as  on  all  others  that  have 
preceded  it,  tbe  chairman,  Mr.  Abernethy,  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  value  and  roanifesr- 
©ffioienoy  of  the  school,  and  complimented  the 
principal  in  high  terms. 

The  examiners  were  Messrs.  Henry  Law  and 
William  D'-mpsey,  members  of  the  Institution 
cf  Civil  Engineers,  whose  report  was  read  by 
Mr.  SbentoD,  Superintendent  of  the  Art, 
Science,  &o..  Department  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company* 

The  lectures  for  the  term  were  on  “ Railway 
and  Dock  Work.”  Thirty.four  students  attended 
the  lectures,  of  whom  twenty-three  were  eligible 
for  examination,  and  seventeen  passed  satis- 
factorily. The  highest  number  of  marks  attain- 
able was  formerly  232 ; it  is  now  242.  F.  J. 
Scott  was  hrst  with  215  marks;  C.  H.  Clarke, 
second,  195  marks;  and  L.  S.  M.  Marsh,  third, 
191  marks.  In  the  drawing-office  F.  J.  Scott 
was  first;  C.  H.  Clarke,  E.  Hott,  and  P.  H. 
Naftel  equal  seconds.  Six  other  stadents  were 
awarded  certificates  for  drawing.  For  work  in 
the  pattern-shop  seven  students  were  awarded 
certificates, — F.  E.  Puller  first,  C.  W.  Carrington 
second,  W.  A.  Fenton  and  W.  Hewetfc  equal 
thirds.  For  work  in  the  fitting-shop,  thirteen 
certificates  were  awarded, — G.  F.  Hardy  and 
W.  S.  H.  Hatton,  firsts;  A.  Pine  second  ; J.  S. 
Boyer,  third.  In  the  Civil  Engineering  Section 
for  General  Surveying  and  Preparation  of  Plans, 
Sections,  &c.,  for  Parliament,  eight  certificates 
were  awarded, — G.  S.  Firth  and  L.  W.  Toms, 
firsts ; H.  H.  Lake,  second ; W.  C.  Wollaston, 
third.  For  tbe  calculation  of  strains  and  the 
preparation  of  general  and  working  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates  of  a railway  and 
dock,  four  certificates  were  awarded,  — S.  R. 
Lowcock,  first ; C.  W.  James,  second  ; H.  V.  R. 
Read,  third.  Each  of  tbe  seventeen  students 
who  had  certificates  for  lecture  questions  had  a 
eecoud  for  work  in  a special  department. 


THE  MAIDEN  WAY. 

When  I was  at  Gilsland,  A.D.  1873,  I walked 
to  Bewcastle,  as  a Sabbath-day’s  journey,  hoping 
to  see  the  late  incumbent,  the  Rev.  John 
Maughan;  but  bis  illness  prevented  his  seeing 
visitors,  or  performing  the  church  service. 
Antiquaries  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  r.tniiole 
he  took  in  the  investigation  of  the  Roman 
road.  Tnis  Way,  according  to  his  idea,  led  from 
Birdoswall  Station  to  Caatleton.  In  vol.  xi.  of 
the  “ Archsoological  Journal,”  A.D.  1854,  Mr. 
Maughan’s  survey  of  the  Maideu  Way  from  the 
Roman  wall  into  Scotland  is  contained  in  four 
sections,  pp.  1-22, 124-135,217-235,  and  345-52. 
These  sections  include  six  maps,  illustrating  the 
Maiden  Way,  the  ground-plan  of  the  Cross,  being 
an  ancient  fortress  near  the  Way,  an  engraving 
of  a bronze  spear-bead,  fonnd  near  the  camp 
graves,  10^  in.  in  length,  and  one  of  the  cairns, 
now  destroyed,  consisning  of  five  ridges  of  stones 
or  barrows,  about  150  yards  long  and  one  yard 
deep,  having  the  appearance  of  terraces  rising 
above  each  other,  running  parallel  from  north  to 
south.  Plan  or  map  1 traces  the  Way  from 
Birdoswald  to  the  river  King,  in  a north-west 
direction,  crossing  the  Gilsland-road,  — 3,200 
yards.  Plan  2 traces  the  Way  from  tbe  river 
King  through  Spade  Adam,  by  the  relics  of  a 
mile-castle  to  little  Beacon  Tower,  4,000  yards, 
in  a north-west  direction.  AbouD450 yards  west 
of  the  tower  are  the  remains  of  a beacon,  and  a 
quarter  of  a mile  north-west  are  the  foundations 
of  a tower,  destroyed  some  years  since  to  build 
adjoining  fences,  and  both  of  these  edifices  are 
planned  (p.  15).  Here,  and  from  the  tumulus 
a quarter  of  a mile  westward,  probably  the  grave 
of  some  ” Tower  Brow  Chiefcain,”  I observed  an 
extensive  prospect,  north  and  south,  when  return, 
ing  from  Bewcastle.  Beacons  were  ordered  to 
be  raised  A.D.  1296,  when  the  office  of  Lord 
Warden  of  tbe  Marshes  was  appointed.  Plan  3 
shows  the  Way,  going  north-west  to  Brown 
Knowe;  half  a mile  further  is  a cairn,  20  yards 
in  diameter.  From  Brown  Koowe,  the  Way 
leads  to  the  river  Kirkbeck,  2,400  yards,  crossing 


the  White  Beck  River,  about  1,200  yards  from 
Brown  Knowe,  and  proceeding  N E.  to  the  Kirk- 
oeck.  At  tbe  side,  east  of  tbe  Way,  about  half 
a mile  from  Brown  Knowe, is  an  old  ruin,  possibly 
f-be  remains  of  a mile-castle,  18  yards  square. 
The  ruins  of  an  ancient  pistriiia  are  near  the  side. 

In  plan  3 it  appears  that  at  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  Kirkbeok  another  way  turns  west- 
ward — 477  yards, — when  it  goes  north-west  to  the 
Kirkbeok  rivor,  close  toBewcastle;  and  farther 
north-west  to  Tinniesbill,  N.B.  Bewcastle  Sea. 
lion  is  OQ6  mile  and  a quarter  west  of  the  Way, 
us  it  crosses  the  Kirkbeok  iu  its  north-ea’^t 
route, — 2,000  yards  to  Greyhill.  About©  quartet 
of  a mile  before  reaching  Greyhill,  the  Waj 
tarns  northward  to  White  Lyne  River, — nearlj 
4,000  yards,  and  this  is  shown  in  plan  4. 

On  the  right  of  the  Way,  530  yards  from  the 
Kirkbeck,  are  the  relics  of  Braes  Tower,  at' 
anoient  stronghold,  covering  nearlv  an  acre 
land.  On  the  left  of  the  Way  an  anoient  road  i- 
noted  at  this  point;  and  at  the  distance  of  3,030 
yards  from  the  Kirkbeck  the  Crew  Tower  is  seen 
possibly  a mile-oastle,  which  covered  land  70 
yards  broad  from  north  to  south,  and  40  yard' 
from  east  to  west.  The  Way,  according  t' 
plan  5,  crossed  Wbire  Lvne  river,  northward,  to 
Blaok  Lyne  river — 3,400  yards — leaving  Chris 
tianbury  Crags  to  the  east,  and,  further  on,  Th' 
Cross  to  the  left,  abont  800  yards  from  the  Blaok 
Lyne.  Crossing  the  Black  Lyne,  the  Way  pro 
oeeds  to  Green  Knowe  mile-oastle, — 2, 600  yards. 
The  Way  passes  Catslack  Crags,  on  the  left ; « 
mile-castle  on  tbe  left,  and  a tower  on  the  right 
about  4 yards  square.  On  the  left  is  the  stoii*- 
to  the  memory  of  Davidson,  Sit  James  Graham’s 
gamekeeper,  here  murdered  on  November  8th 
1849.  Prom  Green  Knowe  the  Way  orosses  the 
Kershope  river,  as  is  shown  in  the  plan  G,  at  th' 
distance  of  half  a mile,  entering  Scotland.  It 
proceeds  to  Castleton — 4,800  yards — in  a north- 
east direction  to  Tweeden  Burn,  and  then  to 
Castleton,  leaving  Clintwood  Tower  to  the  right, 
in  a north-westerly  direction  ; and  going  snbse- 
qnently  to  the  Roman  road  which  went  froui 
Nethorby  to  Eildon  or  Tremontium,  according  to 
Mr.  Maughan’s  idea. 

Taking  the  scale  of  800  yards  to  an  inch,  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Maiden  Way  from  Birdoswald 
to  Castleton  appears  to  have  been  fifteen  miles, 
viz.,  6 miles  and  90  yards  to  the  Kirkbeck; 

8 miles  and  1,600  yards  to  the  White  Lyne  river, 
and  3,420  yards  farther  to  the  Bhick  Lyne 
river, — 10  miles  and  1,503  yards.  Another  mile 
and  1,440  yards,  making  12  miles  and  1,180 
yards  from  Birdoswald,  conducts  to  the  Kershnpe 
river,  from  which  place  the  distance  is  4,720 
yards  to  Castleton,  or  15  miles  620  yards  from 
Birdoswald.  Mr.  Maughan’s  step  measurement 
agrees  nearly  with  mine  with  a scale,  as  I make 
the  whole  distance  rather  over  15  miles.  His 
articles  and  plans  should  be  reprinted  for  the  use 
of  pedestrians,  &o. 

There  are  other  interesting  facts  to  be  men- 
tioned with  reference  to  Bewcastle  and  tbe 
Maiden  Way.  Mr.  Maughan  regarded  the  Way 
as  forming  part  of  the  great  chain  or  network  of 
roads  which  extended  from  the  wall  of  Antouinas, 
between  tbe  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  to 
Jerusalem.  He  deemed  the  term  of  Maiden 
Way  to  be  synonymous  with  Highway.  This 
one  may  have  been  formed  originally  by  the 
Celts,  joining  tbe  anoient  before  - mentioned 
Roman  road,  " which  is  supposed  to  have  run 
between  Netherby  and  Trimontium  or  Eildon,” 
near  Melrose.  Hutohtnson  (History  of  Cumber, 
land,  vol.  i.,  p.  63)  stated  that  this  way  passed 
“ through  Carvorran  to  the  east  of  Bewcastle  due 
northDearly,aiidentered  Scotland  nearLamyford, 
where”  (Mr.  Hutchinson  stated)  “it  oroj-ses  tbe 
River  Kirksop.”  The  Celts  or  British,  by  digging 
two  parallel  ditches,  and  casting  theearth  beeween 
them,  may  have  raised  the  Way,  calling  it  the 
Madien  road.  The  Romans  probably  completed 
it.  Tbe  author  of  “ Salopia  Antiqua  ” suggests 
“Mad,”  and  “Madien,”  as  the  interpretation 
of  Maiden, — an  eminence  or  elevation.  Bewcastle 
Station,  hexagonal  in  form,  on  au  eminence, 
occupied  six  acres  of  land.  Roman  relics  have 
been  found  here,  including  Samian  pottery  and 
a gold  ring  with  a brilliant.  The  Rev.  J.  C. 
Brace,  in  bis  “ Wallet  Book  of  the  Roman  Wall,” 
observed  that  the  Maiden  Way,  which  came  up 
to  the  south  rampart  of  Catworran,  seems  to 
have  proceeded  northwards  from  tbe  station 
right  over  the  hills,  past  Bewcastle,  and 
so  into  Scotland.  On  tbe  top  of  a distant  hill, 
called  Giilalees  Beacon,  due  north,  a small  cairn- 
like  object  may  be  discerned  in  favourable 
weather.  This  is  the  ruin  of  a Roman  watch- 
tower,  by  the  side  of  the  Maiden  Way,  between 


Birdoswald  and  the  river  King . Water.  The 
fraces  of  the  road  are  somewhat  dubious;  but 
after  crossing  this  river  and  coming  to  Ash  Fell, 
a strip  of  the  Way  is  met  in  a nearly  perfect 
•<tate.  Having  once  fallen  in  with  the  road,  the 
antiquary  may,  wicbout  much  difficulty,  trace  it 
nearly  to  Bewcastle.  Beyond  this  place  its 
course  is  dubious.  In  tbe  6 in.  to  a mile 
Ordnance  map  of  Cumberland,  portions  of  this 
Way  are  traced,  where  I saw  it  near  Spade 
Adam,  as  stated  in  the  Builder,  No.  1791,  in  my 
t'Otes  upon  the  “ Roman  Wall.”  As  to  this  relic, 
in  Knight’s  “Pictorial  England,”  V()l.i.,pp. 51-53, 
vi“WB  of  it  as  it  appears  near  Housesteads  and 
Denton-green  are  contained.  At  p.  110,  London 
Stone,  a Roman  relic,  is  engraved.  In  tbe  “ Ar. 
(•.'’mologia,”  vol.  xiv.,  and  in  Lysom-’s  “ Magna 
Brirannia,”  vol.  iv.,  p.  198,  and  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  vol.  xii.,  p.  319,  views  of  Bew- 
•astle  Pillar  are  engraved,  and  the  oharaoters 
upon  it  are  described,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
Che  interpreters.  Mr.  W.  Howii.t,  in  his  “ Stroll 
-long  the  Border”  (1851),  visir.ed  thf)  remains  of 
'he  Roman  wall,  &o.,  near  Cbolierforri,  where 
here  is  a railway  station.  Ic  is  reached  easily 
'Vom  Hexham.  In  tbe  tale  of  “Guy  Maunering,” 
chap,  xxiii.,  reference  is  made  to  the  Maiden 
VVay,  as  “ a sort  of  rugged  causeway,  tne  re. 
uiains  of  an  old  Roman  road,”  which  Dinraont 
ind  his  companion  on  horseback  followed  in  a 
•iue  northerly  direction,  at  the  rate  of  nine  or 
reo  miles  an  honr,  to  reach  Diumont’s  home  in 
Liddlesdale. 

In  conclusion,  I extract  from  this  tale  this 
'ruthful  sentence  with  reference  to  the  Romans, 
VIZ., — “ What  a people  ! whose  labours,  even  at 
the  extremity  of  their  empire,  comprehended 
-uch  space,  and  were  executed  upon  a scale  of 
-uch  grandeur  ! In  future  ages,  when  thesoieoce 
»f  war  shall  have  changed,  how  few  traces  will 
‘'xist  of  the  labotirs  of  Vauban  and  Coehorn, 
while  this  wonderful  people’s  remains  will  even 
ihen  continue  to  interest  aud  astoiiisb  posterity. 
Their  fortifications,  aqueducts,  theatres,  foun- 
'liioB,  all  their  public  works,  bear  the  grave, 
solid,  and  majestic  character  of  their  languaiie ; 
while  our  modern  labours,  like  our  modem 
tongues,  seem  but  oonetructed  our.  of  their  frag, 
fuents.”  Doubtless,  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  visited 
Birdoswald  and  Housesteads, — the  British 
Tadmor.  C.  C. 


THE  TEMPLE  AND  WELL  OF  THE 
GODDESS  COVENTINA. 

NEWCASTLE  SOCIETY  OF  ANTiqUARIZS. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society, 
Mr.  John  Clayton  read  a long  and  interesting 
paper  on  “ The  Temple  and  Well  of  the  Goddess 
Coventina.”  He  remarked  that  at  the  D-^oember 
meeting  of  the  Society,  a pap“r  was  read  de- 
scriptive of  a well,  or  reoeptaole  for  water,  and 
its  muliifariona  contents,  which  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  month  of  October  preceding,  near 
to  the  station  of  Prooolitia  on  the  Roman  Wall, 
and  which  well,  from  its  contents,  was  supposed 
to  have  been  within  a temple  of  a water  goddess, 
bearing  the  name  of  Coventina,  a divinity  which 
had  not  previously  been  known  or  beard  of.  The 
object  of  that  paper  was  to  pre-'ent  to  the  Society 
an  aconrate  statement  of  facts,  and  to  invite  the 
expression  of  the  views  and  opinions  of  anti- 
quaries and  scholars  on  the  subject.  Tbeinvita- 
tion  BO  given  has  been  largely  aocepts'd,  and 
during  the  present  summer  the  remains  of  the 
temple  in  which  the  well  i"!  placed  have  been 
exhumed.  The  wetness  of  tbe  win'er  and 
spring  has  delayed  till  this  month  the 
completion  of  the  excavation  around  the  well. 
Tbe  result  of  that  excavation  is  to  confirm  the 
conjecture  that  the  well  had  been  plansd  within 
a temple.  The  outside  walls  of  the  temple  have 
been  found  standing  to  some  extent,  which  puts 
us  in  possession  of  a perfect  outline  of  the 
hnilding.  By  whom  was  this  temple  of  tbe 
Goddess  Coventina  f uunded  ? It  certainly  was 
not  founded  by  the  native  Britons,  for  at  the 
time  of  its  foundation — which  will  be  found  to 
be  tolerably  certain — a few  years  only  had 
elapsed  since  “ wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage 
ran.”  The  views  and  appetites  of  the  ancient 
Britons  at  that  time  would  be  altogether  mun- 
dane,  and  they  would  be  most  unliKely  to  give 
any  of  their  attention  to  an  invisiole  goddess. 
So  enpbonions  a name  as  Coventina  would 
scarcely  occur  to  the  gallant  Diitohraen,  of  whom 
were  composed  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Ist 
Batavian  Cohort,  which  formed  the  garrison 
of  Prooolitia;  and,  moreover,  being  troubled 
at  home  with  a superfluity  of  water  they 
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would  hare  do  predilection  for  a water  deity. 
The  foandiag  of  the  Temple  of  Corentina  mn^t 
be  aaoribed  to  the  Roman  officers  of  the  Batarifin 
Cohort,  who  bad  left  a country  where  “ the  sen 
ehines  erery  day,”  and  where,  in  Pagan  timrs, 
springs  and  running  waters  were  objects  of 
adoration.  The  next  question  which  arises,  viz  , 
the  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  Goddess  Coven, 
tina,  admits  of  a variety  of  opinions.  The  god. 
dess  was  a local  goddess,  and  her  worship  has 
been  conSned  to  the  locality.  No  altar  has  been 
raised  to  her  divinity  elsewhere  than  at  Proco- 
litia  j the  root  of  the  name  might,  therefore,  be 
expected  to  be  found  in  some  local  object  or 
event,  and  found  in  the  Celtic  language.  Dr. 
Wake  Smart,  of  Craubourne,  suggests  a Celtic 
(or  Keltic)  derivation  from  “Gover,”  in  the 
Celtio  language  "a  rivulet  or  head  of  a rivulet.” 
He  adds  that  the  initial  letters  G and  C are  often 
interchangeably  nsed,  and  that  Roman  ingenuity 
has  supplied  the  restof  the  name.  Dr.  Hooppell 
(strong  in  Celtio  lore)  takes  a different  view  of  a 
Celtio  derivation.  ” Cof,”  pronounced  “Cov” 
in  the  Celtio  language,  means  “ memory  ” j and 
“ Cofen”  in  that  language,  pronounced  “ Coven,” 
means  a “memorial.”  The  temple  might  have 
been  reared  in  memory  of  some  event.  Mr. 
Carr.ElIison,  in  a very  learned  paper  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  Gch  of  February 
last,  suggested  a Greek  derivation  for  the  god- 
dess.  Mr.  Roach  Smith  contributes  a suggestion 
that  the  goddess  derived  her  name  from  the 
Convene,  a people  of  Aquitania,  in  Gaul,  in. 
habiting  a country  abounding  in  springs  and 
rivulets.  The  1st  Cohort  of  the  Aqnitani  was 
part  of  the  forces  employed  in  building  the 
Roman  wall,  and  has  left  in  the  station  of  Pro- 
colitia  a record  of  its  presence  there.  From 
another  source  we  receive  a suggestion  that  the 
Roman  officer  who  took  the  lead  in  the  creation 
of  the  goddess  and  her  temple  might  possibly 
have  named  the  goddess  after  some  divine 
creature,  the^  object  of  his  adoration  in  Italy, 
who  had  deoliued  to  share  his  lot  amongst  the 
barbarians,  divisos  ab  orhe  Brita7ino8,  but  to 
whom  he  continued  devoted.  None  of  these 
suggested  derivations  can  be  considered  as  con. 
elusive,  and  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  the 
goddess  raay,  without  inconvenience,  remain  an 
open  question. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple  may 
with  tolerable^  certainty  be  assumed  to  be  the 
wign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  That  emperor,  though 
he  protected  irom  persecution  both  the  Christians 
and  the  Jews,  was  devotedly  attached  to  the 
ancient  religion  established  in  his  oountry,  ano 
was,  in  fact,  a sincere  and  devout  Pagan.  It  is 
natnral  that  the  spirit  of  the  Emperor  should  be 
infused  into  bis  subjects,  and  that  Titus  Domitius 
OoeconiaDus,  the  military  prefect  in  command  of 
the  garrison  of  Prooolitia,  should  be  aminded  to 
erect  a Pagan  temple  in  a new  country.  In  the 
selection  ot  a divinity  and  a site  for  tL  temple, 
he  probably  had  the  assistance  of  the  Pav 
priests.  The  site  fixed  on . . . 


was  a wooded  glade. 


chroagh  which  flowed  a copious  stream  of  „u™ 
water,  and  the  dirinity  selected  was  a water 


. ■'  u water 

deity.  Thus  rose  from  earth  the  Temple  of  the 
Goddess  Coventma.  It  was  built  of  stone,  and 
Dy  inside  measurement  measured  40  ft.  by  38  ft. 
The  recent  excavation  has  unearthed  the  lower 
courses  of  the  outer  walla  of  the  temple,  which 
are  d ft.  in  thiohoesa.  In  the  middle  of  the 
epnoe  enclosed  by  these  walla  is  placed  a we  1 
of  snbstantial  masonry,  measuring  in  the  inside 
^ 7 ft.  3 ID.  Its  depth  is  at  present 

/ .It.,  but  ID  has  originally  been  deeper,  as  a 
higher  course  of  stones  has  evidently  been 
removed,  and  the  floor  of  the  temple  has 
evidently  been  higher  than  the  present  level 
of  the  ground.  This  mast  bo  ascribed  to  the 
wearing  away  of  the  soil  by  a constant  stream 
Of  water  flowing  down  the  valley.  The  well  on 
the  outside  is  cased  with  clay  of  the  thickness  of 
about  2 ft.,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
render  the  well  watertight.  The  depth  of  the 
well,  as  well  as  its  structure,  would  seem  un. 
favourable  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  intended 

for,  or  used  as  a bath.  Inside  the  walls  of  the 
temple  would  be  placed  the  votive  tablet  to  the 
goddess,  recording  the  name  and  rank  of  th. 
dedicator.  Around  the  temple  and  within  its 
walls,  no  doubt,  were  ranged,  as  in  the  case  ol 
the  Goddess  Seqnana,  the  altars  inscribed  to  the 
goddess  by  individual  worshippers,  and  the 
priests  seem  to  have  kept  in  store  in  the  temple 
3 collection  of  blank  altars,  some  wholly  and 
others  partially  filled,  ready  to  receive  the  dtdi. 
cation  of  devotees.  The  temple  having  beet 
thus  established  seems  to  have  prospered,  and 
the  priests  to  have  flourished.  Offerings  came 


in,  altars  were  insoribed  and  dedicated,  and 
love-sick  damsels  cast  into  the  well  their  spare 
trinkets,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  countenanoe 
of  tile  goddess  in  their  views.  To  these  it  seoms 
pretty  clear  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  brooches, 
rings,  and  beads  found  in  the  well.  The  waste 
of  current  money  by  throwing  it  into  the  water 
must  have  been  most  unsatisfuotory  to  the  Pagan 
priests,  and  is  the  most  difficult  feature  with 
wbioh  we  have  to  deal.  It  did  not  take  place 
in  the  case  of  the  Goddess  Seqnana  ; it  did  not 
take  place  at  Bourbonoe-leB-Bains,  where  the 
coins  of  four  centnries,  evidently  the  fruits  of 
innumerable  offerings,  were  fonnd  collected  in  a 
vase,  but  it  did  take  place  in  rivers  and  lakes, — 
the  Clitnmnus,  the  Nile,  and  the  Lake  Corzio, — 
and  it  did  take  place  in  the  Acque  Apollonari, 
bub  400  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  opening  of  this  temple  of  the  Goddess 
Coventina,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
would  DO  doubt  attract  devotional  offerings  of 
money,  wbioh  might  possibly  escape  the  grasp 
of  the  Pagan  priests,  and  be  thrown  into  the  well. 
To  this  circumstance  may  partly  be  ascribed  the 
collection  of  coins  found  in  the  well.  This 
notion  is  favoured  by  the  circumstance  that  we 
find  amongst  them  coins  of  the  3rd  Conanlate 
(A.D.  140),  and  of  the  4th  Consulate  (A.D.  145), 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  which  have  never  been  in 
cironlation.  The  temple  and  the  worship  of  the 
Goddess  Coventina  seem  to  have  been  maintained 
for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a half.  In  the 
reign  of  Constantine  the  Great  the  Pagan 
religion  received  its  first  heavy  blow  ; bnb  Con- 
stantine was  no  theologian,  and  introduced  the 
Christian  religion  into  the  Rinian  army  simply 
from  motives  of  policy,  as  he  found  his  Christian 
soldiers  more  reliable  than  the  Pagan.  The 
temple  stood  and  the  goddess  flourished  during 
the  reigns  of  the  succeeding  emperors,  inclnding 
that  of  Gratian,  with  whom  the  collection  of 
coins  found  in  the  well  terminates.  There  are 
found  none  of  the  coins  of  Magnus  Maximus, 
issued  during  his  usurpation  of  three  years.  In 
the  year  386  the  edicts  of  Theodosius,  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  Pagan  superstition  in  the 
Eastern  Empire,  were  extended  to  the  Western 
Empire.  The  temple  of  the  Goddess  Sequana 
was  sacked  and  burnt,  and  the  altars  and  objects 
of  sonlpture  in  it  were  broken  and  defaced.  The 
priests  of  the  Goddess  Coventina  seem  to  have 
foreseen  the  approaching  storm,  and  to  have 
saved  from  desecration  the  votive  tablet  and 
altars  in  the  temple,  inclnding  a dozen  blank 
altars  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in- 
scriptions, by  depositing  them  for  concealment 
in  the  well : there  is  not  a fractnre  or  scratch 
on  any  of  them,  and  amongst  the  altars  so  de- 
posited  were  caref'nlly  placed  two  votive  vases 
of  fragile  materials  and  dolioate  workmanship, 
which  are  quite  undamaged.  At  the  same  time, 


45  ft.  long  inside,  and  10  ft.  wide.  In  front  of 
it  is  a much  more  recent  Hollehio  platform. 
Samothrace  is  referred  to  by  Homer  and  Diodorus 
Siculus.  Plato,  Pliny,  and  Strabo  mention  the 
inundation  of  these  islands  by  the  irrnption  of 
the  Euxine.  Samothrace  was  the  seat  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Cabeiri,  in  which  Philip  ot 
Macedon  and  his  wife  were  initiated.  I forbear 
description,  because  of  the  value  of  your  space. 

The  plan,  of  course,  is  not  to  scale.  If  ic 
were,  a fine  hair-line  would  show  the  thickness 
of  the  walls,  and  would  convey  little. 

Athens.  John  S.  Phene. 


*#*  Until  quite  recently  this  moat  onrious 
island,  Samothrace,  was,  as  Dr.  Phene  supposes, 
unexplored.  Murray's  “Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Geography  ” speaks  of  it  as  saoh. 
In  1873,  however,  and  more  particularly  in  1875, 
the  Austrian  Government  sent  an  expedition  for 
scientifio  purposes  to  the  island,  and  many  re- 
markable remains  were  discovered,  including  the 
most  ancient  mystery  temple  in  archaic  Doric 
style,  remains  of  later  Greek  temples,  proved  by 
an  inscription  to  havo  been  erected  286 — 246 
B.C-,  and  sculptured  fignres.  Soma  of  these 
remains  were  taken  to  Vienna.  We  are  not 
aware  that  the  walls  of  the  old  town  of  Samo- 
thraoe,  now  illustrated  for  ns  by  Dr.  Phene,  have 
been  figured  before.  They  are  amongst  the 
oldest  and  most  remarkable  of  Cyclopean  works. 
Having  a dangerous  coast  without  anchorage 
the  island  is  seldom  visited,  even  by  fishermen. 
PelaagisDS  are  said  by  Herodotus  (ii.  51)  to  have 
first  inhabited  the  island  and  to  have  introdnoed 
the  mysteries. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION: 

NEW  BUILDINGS,  BEDFORD  STREET, 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

An  extensive  and  costly  building  erected  for 
the  Civil  Service  Supply  Association  was  opened 
on  Monday  last  for  business.  It  stands  at  the 
corner  of  Bedford-street  and  Chandos-street, 
Covent-garden.  The  Bedford-street  frontage, 
which  is  the  principal  elevation,  extends  about 
half  the  length  of  the  street  in  the  direction  of 
the  Strand.  The  materials  are  red  Suffolk 
brick,  with  Mansfield  stone  dressings,  and  a 
free  introduction  of  terra-cotta  work  for  orna- 
mentation, BO  that  the  colour  of  the  whole  is 
red.  The  windows  on  the  first  floor  have 
ornamental  pilasters  in  terra-cotta  on  each 
aide,  and  are  surmounted  by  pediments,  also  in 
terra-cotta.  At  each  angle  of  the  elevation  there 
are  fluted  pilasters  in  terra-cotta,  sarmounted 
by  carved  capitals,  carried  up  to  the  top  of 
the  second-floor  windows,  and  there  are  similar  i 


pilasters  ab  intervals  tbrongbout  the  entire 
and  wirrthe'BnmrobjBwrit  isTsalnned  thatThe  I ‘’f  Immediately  above 

Treasury  of  tbe  Temple,  inoludiug  tbe  maas  of  | 'I?”. 


coins  of  the  lower  empires,  found  at  the  top  of 
the  deposit,  would  be  placed  for  safety  by  the 
priests,  who  probably  were  glad  to  escape  with 
their  lives. 


CYCLOPEAN  FORTRESS  ON  THE  ISLAND 
OP  SAMOTHRACE. 

I IT.WB  just  completed  tbe  route  taken  by 
M.  Choisenl-Gouffier,  as  described  by  him  in  the 
Voyage  Pittoresque, 

There  being  no  established  means  of  com- 
munication to  many  of  tbe  islands,  the  only  way 
was  to  have  a yacht  at  my  disposal,  and  I 
engaged  a Greek  one.  My  great  object  was  to 
visit  the  islands  be  had  passed  by,  which  are 
little  known  to  modern  travellers,  especially  the 
northern  islands  on  the  coast  of  Ttirace.  I made 
ascents  of  the  mountains,  and  in  particular  the 
difficult  one  of  Samothrace,  and  reached  the 
summit,  in  splendid  weather  for  the  view.  Ttie 
grand  point  of  interest  in  the  island  has  not,  I 
think,  been  described  in  published  travels.  It 
consists  of  a magnificent  Cyclopean  fortress.  The 
gateway  and  adjacent  walla  average  30  ft.  in 
neight;  the  damaged  walls  are  still  from  5 ft. 
CO  20  ft.  high  ; the  long  walls  are  probably  the 
earliest  examples  of  such  construotious ; they 
extend  from  the  sea  nearly  half  a mile  up  the 
mountain,  Of  these,  large  portions  are  pro- 
strate.  The  style  is  quite  as  rude  and  primitive 
'IS  that  of  Tiryns,  and  clearly  older  than 
MyoenEe.  The  stones  average  tbe  size  of  those 
of  Tiryns.  I measured  several  7 ft.  long.  The 
•irea  enclosed  is  large.  There  has  been  a oyolo- 
pean  bridge  like  that  of  Mycenm.  The  walls 
*re  not  less  than  10  ft.  thick  in  any  part.  I 
send  a plan,  and  a drawing  of  the  gateway  j it  is 


Mansfield  stone,  above  which  is  a frieze 
in  terra  - cotta,  containing  festoons  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  curnacunted  by  an  overhang, 
ing  cornice  in  Mansfield  stone.  Above  this  is 
the  third  floor,  with  terra-cotta  pilasters  be- 
tween the  windows.  There  are  two  entrances 
to  the  bnilding,  one  at  tbe  south  boundary  of 
the  Bedford-street  frontage,  and  the  other  at 
the  angle  of  Bedford-street  and  Chandos-street. 
Each  entrance  has  Mansfield  stone  pilasters  on 
either  side,  with  corbels  supporting  a massive 
pediment  in  Mansfield  stone.  The  Chandos- 
street  frontage  is  uniform  in  design  with  that  in 
Bedford-street,  and  it  has  a dormer  in  the  centre 
of  the  roof  above  tbe  third  floor,  uniform  with 
others  in  the  Bedford-street  frontage.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Lucas 
Brothers. 


Is  it  the  Architect’s  Fault? — The  London 
correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  men- 
tions,  as  an  instance  of  want  of  foretbonght  on 
the  part  of  the  architect  of  the  new  Governmenc 
buildings  at  Whitehall,  that  there  are  snites  of 
commodious  rooms  running  round  the  top  of  the 
bnilding  in  which  clerks  cannot  work,  because 
the  only  light  is  that  of  a lunette  ou  a level  with 
the  floor,  and  hence  below  the  desk  of  a writer. 
Some  of  these  rooms,  it  is  alleged,  are  now 
wanted  for  the  ordinary  business  of  the  depart- 
ments, and  it  has  been  suggested  to  utilise  them 
by  piercing  the  roof  and  inserting  skylights. 
Those  to  whom  architects  are  always  “ fair 
game”  are  making  mnoh  of  this  statement,  bnb 
what  is  it  worth  ? If  it  be  true  that  rcoms  only 
intended  to  serve  as  attics  or  lumber-rooms  are 
being  used  as  offices,  tbe  blame  will  probably  be 
found  to  rest  with  the  Government. 
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^^erenett  ic  Plan. 

a.  a.  a.  Ravine  with  fresh  water. 

b.  b.  b.  Long  walla  from  mountain  to  the  sea. 
e.  e.  e.  Coast. 

d.  d.  Venetian  fortress. 

A.  Ruins  of  cyclopcan  bridge. 

B.  Great  gateway. 

C.  C.  C.  WBlla  atill  30  ft.  high. 

D.  D.  D.  Walla  from  6 ft.  to  20  ft.  high. 

E.  E.  Two  square  chambers. 

F.  Sally  Port. 

11.  Eellenio  platform,  much  later. 

Excavation  would  probably  show  the  internal  arrargementa. 


CYCLOPEAN  FOETP.ESS  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  SAMOTHEACE,  ON  THE  COAST  OF  THRACE, 
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EOYAL  AROBL^OLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 
AT  HEREFORD. 

Hereford  wqb  this  year  selected  as  the  scene 
P the  Arobaoologioal  Institute’s  anneal  meeting, 
be  proceedings  commenced  on  the  7th  inst., 
hen  the  members  wore  formally  received  and 
resented  with  an  address,  on  behalf  of  the 
[syor  and  Corporation,  The  president  of  the 
leeting  (the  Bishop  of  Hereford)  then  made  his 
iftDgural  address.  Disclaiming  all  pretentions 
) arcbm.ological  knowledge,  the  bishop  confined 
is  remarks  to  welcoming  the  members  of  the 
istitnte  to  his  cathedral  city,  and  to  a rnnning 
)mmentary  on  the  p’ctnreequeness  and  interest- 
ig  associations  of  the  places  to  be  visited.  The 
)rmal  proceedings  concluded,  the  visitors  were 
atertained  by  the  Mayor  at  a dejeHner  at  the 
reen  Dragon  Hotel. 

In  the  historical  seetlon,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
ambier  Parry, 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  read  a paper  on  Hereford 
athedral,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said 
was  only  reasonable,  when  their  annual 
itherings  were  held  in  a cathedral  city,  that 
16  cathedral  should  be  the  leading  object,  for 
le  fact  was  that  the  architectural  history  of  the 
ithedrals  of  the  country  formed  the  first  page 
. the  national  history  of  architecture.  There- 
re,  when  such  a great  society  as  this  sum. 
oned  its  synod  nnderthe  shadow  of  those  great 
■pioal  edifioes,  it  was  naturally  expected  that 
lere  would  be  a full  investigation  and  elucida- 
on  of  the  architectural  and  antiquarian  history 
the  cathedral.  Such  was  the  case  when  they 
id  a Willis  for  theirleader,  and  his  monographs 
i Canterbury,  Tork,  Winchester,  and  other 
ithedrals  had  given  World-Wide  celebrity  to 
e Institute.  He  wished,  theretore,  that 
ilhs  s mantle,  ns  well  as  his  duty,  had  fallen 
ion  him  (Sir  Gilbert)  on  this  occasion.  Having 
'wever,  undertaken  the  task  of  investigating  the 
story  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  he  was  not  long 
discerning  that  he  had  nndertaken  a most 
Boult  one.  In  giving  the  history  of  a great 
ilding,  It  was  sometimes  the  case  that  the 
Bculby  arose  from  too  great  an  abundance  of 
ormatiOD,  — an  embarra3  de  richesse 
storioal  facts,— and  such  he  dared  say  was  the 
30  when  that  prince  among  those  who  nnder. 
ok  such  tasks,  Professor  Willis,  compiled  his 
rivalled  arohiteotnral  history  of  Canterbury 
itbedral,  for  in  that  case  the  most  important 
rts  ot  its  history  were  so  fully  and  accurately 
ronioled  that  Professor  Willis  must  have  found 
ionlty  in  condensing  the  materials,  rather 
an  m searching  them  out.  At  Hereford  the 
96  was  very  different,  for  here  they  found 
nost  a nullity  of  historical  information  in 
?ard  to  the  bmiding,  except  what  was  indirect 
d uncertain.  He  had  to  search,  therefore 
ery  conceivable  direction  for  such  mere 
vaifa  and  strays”  of  history  as  might  suggest 
esses  or  theories,  or  furnish  excuses  for  them 
iioh  it  was  impossible  to  prove  or  test.  In 

iting  on  Hereford  Cathedral,  in  1811,  Professor 
illiB  said  “ It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
3 period  of  no  one  part  of  this  cathedral  has 
sn  recorded,  with  the  exception  of  its  front 
mdation.  How,  then,  could  he  (Sir  Gilbert) 
lO  was  no  investigator  of  antiquarian  doom 
cts,  yentnre  to  give  the  history  of  a structure 
» buildera  of  which,  and  those  who  were  eye- 
messes  of  Its  erection,  had  neglected  to  record 
at  they  did  and  what  they  said  ? Bub  having 
lepted  the  task,  he  begged  their  considera- 
u of  the  difficulty  he  had  met  with,  for 
I yery  paucity  of  information  had  increased 
I labour  of  seeking  it,  and  poor  as  was  the 
ulfc,  he  should  be  ashamed  to  tell  them  the 
le  and  labour  he  had  devoted  to  the  task, 
eir  sister  society,  the  Archseologioal  Associa. 

0,  had  been  before  them  on  this  ground,  and  s 
aer  had  appeared  in  the  journal  of  that  Asso- 
tion,  written  by  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills,  which 
aeared  to  have  so  nearly  exhausted  the  doou- 
ntary  information  within  reach,  thathe  shonld, 

,h  the  writer’s  permission,  make  free  use  ofit, 
ling  such  information  as  he  might  have  picked 
i elsewhere.  The  see  which  now  took  the 
ne  of  Hereford  dated  from  very  early  times 
I it  was  likely  enough  that  there  was  a ohurob 
some  importance  here  so  early  as  Offa,  the 
at  king  of  Mercia,  who  treacherously  mur. 
■ed  his  Bon-in-Iaw— or  intended  son-in-law— 
lelbert,  king  of  East  Anglia,  somewhere  here- 
iQts,  in  the  year  793,  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
kingdom  to  his  own.  Hereford  was  then 
iwn  by  the  name  of  Fernleigh,  and  the  body 
King  Etbelbert  was  brought  here  for  re- 
jrmenb  by  a pious  noble  named  Brithfrid. 


About  830  the  ohnrch  was  rebuilt  in  stone  by 
Wilfrid,  ruler  of  Mercia,  in  honour  of  the  now 
sainted  Ethelbert,  and  about  two  centuries  later 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Athelstan,  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Athelstau’s  cathedral 
was,  however,  but  short-Hved,  as  it  was  burnt  in 
1056  by  Griffin,  the  Welsh  king,  or  Bruce,  who 
slew  Leofgan,  the  bishop,  and  many  of  bis  clergy. 
Leofgan  was  succeeded  by  two  natives  of  Lor- 
raine. The  first  was  Walter,  nominated  by  the 
Confessor,  and  the  second  was  Robert,  appointed 
by  the  Conqueror.  Robert  of  Lorraine,  commonly 
called  Lozing,  a corrnption  of  Lotharingus,  was 
consecrated  in  1079,  and  he  held  the  see  six- 
teen years.  He  undertook  the  reconstruction 
of  the  cathedral,  which  had  lain  waste  since 
the  invasion  by  King  Griffin,  and  he  was 
said  by  William  of  Malmesbury  to  have  built  it 
of  a circular  form  in  imitation  of  the  Basilica  of 
Aix-la.Chapelle.  Now,  they  knew  something  of 
the  church  he  chose  for  his  model.  It  was  a 
round  or  polygonal  plan,  imitated,  as  it  was  said, 
from  the  Church  of  San  Vitale,  at  Ravenna, 
which  had  about  the  year  550  been  erected  by 
Justinian,  possibly  in  imitation  of  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Medina  at  Rome,  and,  more  probably 
still,  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem.  All  those  imitations  were,  however, 
but  rough  ones,  and  consisted  mainly  in  the 
adoption,  of  a round  or  polygonal  plan.  Chnrle- 
mngne’s  church  at  Aix-la.Chapello  probably  still 
existed,  and  was  in  ideal  very  similar  to  those 
built  afterwards  by  the  Templars  in  rough  imita- 
tion of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which 
he  probably  had  in  his  eye  quite  as  much  as  that 
at  Ravenna.  But,  however  it  was,  the  unfortunate 
fact  remained  that  they  bad  not  in  the  Norman 
'cathedral  here  at  Hereford  a trace  or  a sug. 
gestion  of  any  of  those  buildings,  and  if  Robert 
of  Lorraine  did  really  imitate  Charles  the  Great’s 
sepulchral  basilica,  hia  Buccessors, — and  pro- 
bably Bishop  Reynelm, — must  have  utterly  oh- 
literated  bis  work.  Reynelm  held  the  see  from 
1107  to  1115.  His  reputed  effigy  bore  what 
might  be  a model  of  a church,  and  bis  obit 
styled  him  as  '‘fundator  Ecclesi<B  Sancti  Ethel, 
berte,”  which  was  altered  in  a later  hand,  and  he 
thought  erroneously,  to  “ Hospice.”  Writers  on 
the  cathedral  seemed  disposed  either  to  deprive 
him  (Reynelm)  of  all  claim  as  a builder  of  the 
cathedral,  or  to  attribute  to  him  the  completion 
of  the  work  begun  by  Lorraine.  Neither  of 
these  suppositioDs  seemed  to  him  (Sir  Gilbert) 
agreeable  to  common  sense.  If  Robert  of 
Lorraine  completed  his  design,  or  if  Reynelm 
completed  it,  how  was  it  that  there  was 
no  vestige  of  anything  agreeing  with  William 
of  Malmesbury’s  description  ? Instead  of  that 
they  had  a church  in  a very  straightforward 
Norman  type,— apsidal,  it  was  true,  but  less  pro- 
nouncedly  so  than  nsual,  and  bearing  no  resem- 
blance whatever  to  that  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Again,  the  architecture  was  not  of  the  earlier 
Norman  type,  but  that  of  a more  advanced 
period.  Nor  did  Reynelm  complete  the  cathedral, 
for  they  found  that  this  was  not  finished  until 
thirty  years  after.  He  (Sir  Gilbert)  therefore 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  Robert  of  Lorraine 
only  began  the  church,  and  that,  being  a German, 
he  was  proud  to  do  honour  to  the  Imperial 
basilica  of  his  Fatherland  ; while  Reynelm,  who 
was  probably  a Norman,  reverted  to  the  manner 
of  his  own  country.  One  conld  not  but  regret 
that  Robert’s  chnroh  did  not  still  exist,  as  it 
would  have  been  quite  unique  among  English 
cathedrals.  Robert  was  a learned  man  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  hia  age.  He  was  a poet,  a mathe- 
matician, and  learned  in  the  stars  and  their 
influence  on  human  affairs,  and  though  intimate 
with  Remigius,  the  builder  of  Lincoln  Minster, 
with  Walstan,  who  built  that  at  Worcester,  and 
probably  with  the  builders  of  Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury,  and  other  vast  churches  then  rising, 
he  perhaps  scorned  to  follow  in  their  wake,  and 
gloried  in  imitating  the  basilica  which  over- 
shadowed the  great  hero  of  his  own  race.  Un- 
happily, what  he  had  said  wasall  they  knew  of  the 
building  of  the  Norman  cathedral,  excepting  that 
it  was  not  finished  by  Reynelm,  but  by  his  third 
successor,  Robert  Betbune,  or  Betun,  who  held 
the  see  from  1131  to  1148,  and  who  having 
suffered,  and  his  cathedral  likewise,  during  the 
wars  of  King  Stephen’s  days,  lived  to  recover 
and  repair  the  injuries  incurred.  The  cathedra), 
then,  throwing  Lorraine  out  of  the  caloolation, 
took  forty  years  in  building  in  its  Norman  form. 
The  scheme  of  its  design  was,  that  its  nave  bad 
eightbaya  of  not  unnsnal  Norman  type,  supported 
by  maasive  round  pillars,  to  which  doable  shafts 
were  attached  both  to  the  north  and  south.  The 
triforinm  was  of  moderate  height  and  gooddesignj 


the  clearstory  was  somewhat  lofty.  The  choir, 

or  rather  the  precentory,  for  the  choir  proper  was 
beneath  the  central  tower, — was  of  three  bays, 
supported  by  piers,  which  were  masses  of  wail 
rather  than  columns,  and  judging  from  the  great 
pilastering  upon  their  inner  faces,  he  agreed  with 
Mr.  Gordon  Hills  that  it  mast  have  been  vaulted, 
which  was  very  unusual  at  that  time  in  churches 
of  BO  great  a span.  It  terminated  eastward  in 
an  apse,  not  formed,  as  was  so  frequent,  by  the 
swinging  round  of  arcade,  triforium,  clearstory, 
and  aisles  upon  the  altar  as  a centre,  and  uniting 
themselves  together  in  semioircolar  continuity; 
but  a separate  and  narrow  structure,  opening 
into  the  presbytery  by  an  arch  of  moderate 
dimensions,  over  which  the  eastern  wall  returned 
in  a square  form.  Each  aisle  also  terminated  in 
a smaller  apse,  and  each  of  the  three  apses  had 
its  own  separate  roof.  The  transepts,  of  which 
one  only  remained,  were  of  an  ordinary  type, 
withonb, — at  least,  the  remaining  one  was, — the 
apsidal  ohapela  which  are  so  nsnal.  He  had  else- 
where  shown  that  three  not  distant  monastic 
churches  of  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  and  Per- 
shore,  followed  a scheme  peculiar  to  themselves 
and  displayed  great  originality  of  invention! 
There  was  no  trace  of  that  scheme  at  Hereford. 
He  was  not  sure,  however,  whether  the  nave  here 
was  not  more  beautiful  than  that  of  its  more 
original  neighbour.  The  less  lofty  columns  aur. 
mounted  by  a well-proportioned  triforium  andlofty 
clearstory,  formed  a more  elegant  composition 
than  the  exaggeratedly-lofty.  columns  of  Glou- 
cester  and  Tewkesbury,  which  unduly  stunted 
the  upper  stories  of  the  nave,  though  it  was 
possible  that  the  two  ranges  of  aisles  in  the 
choirs  of  those  ohurcbes,  running  unbroken  round 
the  apse,  and  the  continuous  aisle  with  its  apsidal 
obapele,  may  have  produced  a more  pleasing 
effect  than  the  non-continuons  arrangement  at 
Hereford.  It  mattered  little,  however,  which 
looked  the  best.  They  displayed  two  quite 
different  systems,  each  being  good,  and  nobly 
carried  out.  They  saw  them  now  but  in  imagi- 
nation, for  all  those  churches  had  been  so 
altered  that  the  true  efleeb  was  visible  in  none. 
He  had  said  that  the  architecture  of  this  cathe- 
dral was  not  Early  but  Advanced  Norman.  Its 
details  in  all  the  principal  parts  were  decidedly 
rich  in  ornamental  character,  and  very  different 
from  those  of  Ramigius’s  work  at  Lincoln,  at  the 
consecration  of  which  Lorraine  would  have  been 
present  had  the  stars  been  propitious ; but  no 
concurrence  of  stars  could  have  rendered  such 
details  as  those  at  Hereford  possibly  contempo- 
raneous with  those  of  the  work  of  Remigius.  He 
did  not  believe  that  a single  stone  of  Robert 
of  Lorraine’s  cathedral  remained  in  its  place. 
The  great  glory  of  the  Norman  cathedral  at 
Hereford  was  its  west  front.  It  was  probably  the 
work  of  Robert  de  Betbune,  and  was  conse- 
quently very  late  in  style.  What  little  Norman 
vaulting  remained  was  without  diagonal  ribs. 
Possibly  Bethune’s  work  was  otherwise,  as  that 
feature  had  become  frequent  in  his  day.  At  some 
time  during  the  Norman  period  the  great  timber 
hall  of  the  Bishop’s  Palace  and  the  curious 
double  chapel  of  St.  Margaret  were  erected,  and 
St.  Catherine's  which  adjoined  it.  Bethune’o 
successor  was  the  famona  Gilbert  Foliot,  bot 
chough  ho  ruled  here  fourteen  years,  nothing 
was  heard  of  him  respecting  the  cathedral.  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  then  referred  to  the  great  transi- 
tion in  Medimval  arohiteoture  during  the  time  of 
the  three  succeasora  of  Betbune,  and  said  that 
the  next  work  done  in  the  cathedral  was  the 
alteration  of  the  east  end  by,  probably,  his  fourth 
successor,  Wilham  de  Were.  De  Vere  reigned 
from  1186  to  1199,  just  the  time  of  the  two 
greatest  transitional  works  in  the  West  of 
Britain,  those  of  Glastonbury  and  St.  David’s 
so  that  he  was  more  likely  to  have  been  the 
promoter  of  the  work  referred  to,  as  it  displayed 
some  marked  resemblances  to  both  the  splendid 
structures  just  mentioned.  The  older  abbey  at 
Glastonbury  had  been  burnt  in  1186,  the  very 
year  of  De  Vere’s  accession  at  Hereford,  and  the 
next  few  years  were  devoted  to  the  exquisite 
chapel  of  St.  Mary,  now  known  as  that  of  St. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  while  the  last  decade  of 
the  twelfth  century  saw  the  rise  of  the  un- 
equalled Abbey  Church  itself.  The  chapel  was 
more  Romanesque  in  its  character  than  the 
church,  thongh  both  alike  display  a refinement 
of  detail  and  workmanship,  and  an  artistic 
sentiment,  which  it  was  impossible  to  excel. 
They  were  the  right  glorions  contemporaries  of 
De  Vere’s  work  at  Hereford.  The  work  was  of 
a very  fine  transitional  character,  with  a large 
supply  of  that  rich  semi-Norman  decoration 
which  characterised  the  two  great  works 
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alluded  to ; yet  with  other  beauties  derived  from 
France,  and  with  evidences,  such  as  the  great 
projection  of  the  foliage  of  the  capitHl,  that  it 
was  not  qaite  early  in  its  style.  The  great 
alteration  iSir  Gilbert  Scott  alluded  to  was  the 
entire  removal  of  the  three  apses,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  eastern  aisle,  supplying  the 
deficiency  in  the  first  scheme  of  a continuoue 
aisle  or  ambulatory  round  the  apse,  and  the  addiog 
to  that  aisle  eastward  a range  of  chapels.  The 
point  most  open  to  objection  in  De  Vere’e  altera- 
tione  was  the  blookiug  up  of  the  fine  eastern 
arch  of  the  presbytery,  by  which  the  interior  was 
deprived  of  its  culmiijating  feature  without  the 
substitution  of  anything  in  its  stead,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  choir  was  most  seriously  damaged. 
The  re-opcning  of  the  arch  was  a work  of  our 
own  age,  and  bad  done  much  to  remedy  the 
radical  defect.  They  now  arrived  at  the  open- 
ing  of  the  great  thirteenth  century,  and  here 
they  had  to  start  afresh  with,  if  possible,  still 
less  direct  information  than  they  had  hitherto 
found,  though  the  church  was  rich  in  noble  work 
of  every  part  of  the  century  ; but  every  part 
was  left  to  tell  its  own  tale  almost  without  even 
the  snggestion  of  a date.  He  would  pass  over 
the  mere  guess  that  the  first  bishop  iu  that  ceo- 
tnry,— Byidios  de  Bruce,— bnilc  the  central 
tower,  the  predecessor  of  that  which  now  existed. 

It  oercain'y  was  not  the  western  tower,  as  some 
hid  supposf-d,  for  no  suih  stmclure  existed  befot  e 
the  fourteenth  century.  First  of  all  came  the 
noble  lady  chapel.  This  was  wholly  undated 
and  unappropriated  by  any  founder.  He  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lady  ohap  l was 
somewhat  early  in  its  style,  because  the  general 
details  were  not  transitional,  but  developed  Early 
English,  and  that  a marked  interval  most  have 
elapsed  between  the  closing  of  De  Vero’s  work 
and  the  beginning  of  the  lady  chapel.  It 
was  true  that  at  Lincoln  and  St.  Alban’s  they 
found  developed  Early  English  work  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  where 
they  had  Trai.sitional  work  of  a very  pronounced 
character  up  to  the  very  end  of  the  twelfth 
oentory  they  could  hardly  believe  that  the  style 
at  the  same  places  suddenly  changed  without  an 
interval.  He  would  not,  however,  venture  to 
assign  it  to  any  particular  bishop.  The  bowing 
down  of  the  vaulting  upon  the  side  walls,  which 
■necessitated  the  arcading  over  the  windows,  bad 
an  early  appearance,  but  not  so  as  to  class  it 
with  transitional  work.  He  should  call  it  a fine 
design  of  the  earlier  period  of  Early  English, 
though  the  details  of  the  crypt  seemed  too  late 
even  for  that.  The  next  work  was  the  clear- 
atory  of  the  presbytery.  It  was  a specim-^n  of 
very  advanced  Early  English.  The  windows  had 
what  Priifessor  Willis  termed  ‘‘plate  tracery.” 
It  was  nob  improbable  that  the  original  olear- 
etory  and  vanlting  bad  become  damaged  by  the 
onsettiiug  and  sinking  of  the  tower,  for  he  c mid 
bardly  otherwise  account  for  their  having  gone 
to  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  reconstruct- 
ing so  important  a part  of  the  building.  The 
style  end  details  of  the  clearstory  were  par. 
tioularly  elegant.  They  now  arrived  at  a yet 
more  marked  era  in  the  architecture  of  the 
cathedrals.  The  Pointed  style  made  its  d4hut  in 
the  Transitional  work  of  De  Vere,  and  they 
came  to  the  second  transition— that  from  Early 
English  to  Decorated,  or  from  First  to  Middle 
Pointed.  The  windows  in  the  lady-chapel  were 
strictly  lancet-shaped.  Those  of  the  north  tran- 
sept,  to  which  they  now  came,  had  bar  tracery, 
that’ was  to  say,  tracery  pierced  in  all  its  little 
spandrels  and  comers  so  as  not  to  look  like  aflat 
surface,  bub  like  the  bending  about  of  the 
mulliona.  This  invention  was  the  Magna  Charts 
of  G ithio  architecture,  s-tting  it  free  from  all 
the  trammels  of  its  earlier  years.  The  history 
of  the  see  about  the  period  when  this  work  was 
introduced  was  remarkable,  and  threw  more  per- 
nlexity  than  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  great 
work.  It  was  held  from  12-10  to  1268  by  Peter 
de  Aqoablanca,  a turbulent  foreigner,  who  came 
over  iu  the  train  of  William  de  Valaose,  half- 
brother  to  Henry  HI.  Aqoablanca  was  a 
favourite  of  the  king,  but  bared  by  the  clergy, 
and  he  was  absent  from  England  from  1259  to 
1268  in  the  Holy  Land.  In  1264  the  king, 
passing  through  Hereford,  found  there  neither 
bishop  nor  clergy,  and  the  church  in  a ruinous 
state.  Ho  was  enraged,  and  reprimanded  ttie 
bishop,  and  threatened  that  if  he  did  not  quickly 
return  and  mend  bis  manners  be  would  take  the 
temporalities  into  his  own  bands.  Aqoablanca 
returned,  but  only  to  be  taken  prisoner  and 
robbed  of  his  wealth  by  the  inaurgenb  barons. 
He  was  imprisoned  at  Ordelay,  and  he  died  in 
1268.  If  Aquablanca  built  the  beautiful  trau- 


sept  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  bow  be  came  to 
have  the  will  or  the  time  to  do  eo.  Yet  that  he 
had  a hand  in  it  was  certain.  His  exquisite 
tomb,  which  they  might  be  sore  nobody  would 
have  erected  but  himself,  bears  so  close  a resem. 
blanoe  to  the  architecture  which  overshadowed 
it  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  by  the 
same  band.  Sir  Gilbert  then  proceeded  to  point 
out  that  the  tower  was  not  all  built  at  the  same 
time.  He  ooocluded  that  the  work  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  transept  was  carried  out  by  the  dean 
and  obapter  iu  Aquablanoa’s  time,  and  that  it 
was  completed  by  the  two  succeeding  episco- 
pates, somewhere  about  1288.  The  great  fanlt- 
of  the  design  were  the  straight-sided  form  of  the 
arches  and  the  thinness  of  the  details  of  the 
triforium,  but  with  those  exceptions  it  was  an 
exquisite  architectural  design.  Sir  Gilbert  next 
referred  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  de  Cantilupe, 
and  its  translation  from  the  Lady-obapel  to  the 
Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  aisle  of 
the  new  north  transept,  which  was  partly,  he 
dared  say,  boilt  by  himself,  but  not  until  then 
completed,  remarking  that  they  might  rest 
satisfied  that  it  was  the  bond  fide  shrine  of 
Sc.  Thomas  of  Hereford. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  service  in  the 
Cathedral,  and  in  the  evening  the  Bishop  and 
Mrs.  Aclay  held  a reception  at  the  Palace. 

On  the  Sth  inst.  there  was  an  excursion  to 
Ludlow  and  Leominster. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Institute 
was  held  on  the  9ch  inst.,  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide  presiding.  The  annual  report  (read 
by  Mr.  A.  Hartshorne,  the  secretary),  after 
alluding  to  the  fioorishing  condition  of  the 
finances  of  the  Inaiitu’^e,  expressed  the  regret  ot 
the  Council  at  the  exceptionally  severe  losses 
which  the  Institute  had  sustained  by  the  deaths 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Burtt  (the  late  secretary),  Mr. 
Edmund  Sbarpe,  and  Dr.  Matcham.  The  report 
having  been  adopted. 

It  was  resolved  that  next  year's  meeting  of 
the  Im-titute  be  held  iu  Northampton. 

Later  in  the  day  a visit  was  paid  to  All  Saints’ 
Church  (which  was  described  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott),  the  members  afterwards  in-pecting  the 
cathedral  effigies,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Bloxham.  An  excursion  was  also  made  round 
the  town.  Of  these  and  subsequent  proceedings 
we  may  give  further  particulars  next  week. 


SUSSEX  ARCHHSOLOGICiL  SOCIETY. 

Thv.  Sussex  Archoeological  Society  held  its 
annual  meeting  iu  Horsham  and  its  vicinity  on 
the  9th  inst.,  the  weather  beintr,  unforcanat-ely, 
somewhat  unpropitious.  At  noon,  the  members 
of  the  society  and  their  friends,  to  the  numberof 
about  100,  assembled  in  the  Town-hall,  where 
a loan.collecticm  of  antiquities  had  been  got 
together.  After  examining  the  collection  for 
some  time,  the  company  assembled  for  bosiness 
purposes,  and  several  new  members  having  been 
elected,  the  Ri-v.  W.  Powell,  of  Newick,  read  a 
paper,  in  which  he  called  ai-tentirin  to  some 
passages  in  Domesday  Book  relating  to  the 
locality,  and  pertinent  to  the  question  of  the 
antiquity  of  Horsham.  In  reading  and  hearing 
the  remarks  of  others  about  the  antiquity  ol 
places,  Dvimesday  Book,  beobserved, is  constantly 
quoted,  but  when  these  quotations  are  compared 
wiih  the  original,  and  with  the  remarks  of  per- 
sons who  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, they  are  not  always  found  to  be  satisfactory 
in  the  way  of  bearing  out  different  proposirion.e 
which  they  were  selected  to  support.  When 
Horsham  came  into  existence  is,  as  already 
noticed,  a vexed  question.  There  is  a theory 
which  fixes  its  foundation  several  centuries 
before  the  compilation  of  the  Domesday  Bonk; 
but  the  lecturer  suggested  that  bad  the  borough 
been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  it 
was  improbable  that  mention  of  it  would  have 
been  omitted  in  the  Domesday  Survey.  In  offer- 
ing this  suggestion,  he  took  the  precaution  of 
also  pointing  out  that,  in  this  respect,  oburchee 
differ  from  towns.  In  his  introduction  to  the 
Domesday  Book,  which  is  suppo.'ied  to  contain  all 
the  best  information  on  the  subjucr,  Sir  Henry 
Ellis  reminded  them  that  as  the  surveyors  whu 
were  employed  in  this  great  national  undertaking 
were  not  required  to  m^ke  returns  of  churches, 
churches  not  being  mentioned  in  Domesday  was 
no  conclusive  evidence  or  sign  that  they  did 
not  exist  at  the  time. 

Ur.  Garraway  Rice  read  a paper  upon  the 
rubbings  of  the  monumental  brasses  exhibited  bw 
him.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Rev.  E. 
Turner  had  written  a paper  upon  “ The  Brasses 


of  Sussex,”  which  appeared  in  vol.  xxtii.  of  t 
Transactions  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Rice  devob 
his  attention  to  the  brasses  in  Horsham  Churc 
first  noticing  that  of  Thomas  Clerke,  probably 
vicar,  who  died  in  1411,  and  the  special  poi 
of  interest  about  which  was  the  exception 
arrangement  of  the  vestments  in  which  be  w 
represented  j and  then  alluded  to  the  remains 
other  brasses  in  the  edifice. 

The  proceedings  at  the  Town-ball  were  oo 
eluded  by  the  chairman  submitting  a letter  fro 
Mr.  Paul  Hurrison,  with  reference  to  the  excav 
tiuns  and  discoveries  at  Ciesbury,  stating  tb 
a pit  had  been  opened  there  last  autumn,  and  i 
explored  as  to  present  some  features  of  conside 
able  interest.  The  galleries  in  it  are  very  e 
tensive,  communicate  with  other  shafts,  ai 
evidence  a prolonged ocoupa’iot),  and  precautio' 
against  surprise  from  chalk  blocks. 

Horsham  Parish  Church  was  next  inspeote 
It  is  situated  on  a gentle  slope  above  the  Aru 
is  surrounded  by  picturesque  old  houses,  and  h 
a beautiful  avenue  of  chestnut  and  lime  tret 
It,  according  to  Miss  Hurst’s  ” Horsham,  i 
History  and  Antiquities,”  occupies  the  site  of 
obnroh  of  earlier  date,  the  lower  portion  of  t 
tower  and  a port  of  the  north  wall  of  which 
still  remainiag,  the  round-arched  dttorway,  ai 
the  narrow  windows  with  deep  splays,  whi 
have  been  discovered  in  it,  being  oharaoterisi 
of  the  Early  Norman  period.  The  tower 
adorned  with  grotesquely-carved  heads,  su 
ported  by  massive  buttresses,  and  eurmonnti 
by  a broach  spire,  slightly  ofl'  the  perpendiouli 
covered  with  shingles,  which  rises  to  the  heig 
of  230  It.  Against  this  tower  the  present  f-difil 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  about  A.D.  12-l'7,j 
part,  it  is  believed,  through  the  muuificenoei 
the  nuns  of  the  neighbouring  convent  of  Ruspj 
who  were  then  in  possession  of  the  rectori 
tithes.  Part  of  the  principal  entrance  was,| 
1307,  a chantry  chapel,  which  was  designate 
the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  waafoundj 
by  Walter  Burgess,  and  endowed  by  him  for  tj 
celebration  of  divine  service  daily  for  his  sq 
and  those  of  bis  successors.  In  the  fifteeij 
century,  the  church  underwent  considera'l 
altera'icns,  and  till  1550  it  remained  a no' 
edifice,  “ with  fine  Ferpendicnlar  wiodoi 
carved  screen,  and  ricbly-ooloured  ceiling  ;i 
elegant  chantry  chapel  on  the  north  side,  a 
an  open  oratory  on  the  south,  the  walls  painti 
with  various  designs,  and  the  whole  area  unti 
cumbered  with  pews  or  galleries.”  Decay  b 
disfignrement  now  succeeded;  and  nllimate 
in  1864,  practical  steps  were  taken  to  restc 
Che  building  and  adapt  it  to  modern  tastes  a 
usages.  This  work  of  restoration  was  complat 
iu  1865.  The  vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hodgg< 
pointed  out  the  principal  arohiCeotural  featm 
of  the  church. 

The  company  next  proceeded  to  Clieawor 
which  was  the  reaiden.  o of  a branch  of  1 
family  of  Lord  William  Braose,  who  landed  w 
rhe  Conqueror,  and  which  at  one  time  must  hg, 
been  a substantial  baronial  mansion,  withaQext« 
hive  manor  attached.  Edward  I.  and  Edward 
took  up  their  abode  here  when  travelling  thron 
this  pai-t  of  the  country,  and  King  John  tr 
have  been  an  occaeional  visitor.  Queen  Eli 
beth  is  also  said  to  hare  slept  at  the  house. 

Sedgwick  Castle,  which  is  situated  ahoutt 
miles  and  a half  to  the  east  of  Horsham,  v 
likewise  visited.  It  is  believed  to  have  bf 
odgiually  anindependenb  residence,  and  noti 
appendant  of  any  other  castle.  It  appears 
have  bi-longed  to  a family  entitled  Le  Salva 
or  the  Savage,  the  early  lords  of  Broadwater,  i 
having  considerable  possessions  in  the  Rape 
Bramber.  It  stands  upon  a portion  of  the  pari 
150  acres  in  extent,  but  a deed  of  Edward 
shows  chat  there  was  a park  here  of  400  am 
and  Sedgwick  Park  in  1608  is  stated  to  h: 
ooDsiated  of  624  acres.  The  form  of  the  cae 
bad  been  circular,  the  outer  Wrtll  being  ab 
200  yards  in  circnmference,  aud  there  bav 
been  an  outer  and  an  inner  moat.  For  about  4 
or  5 ft.  from  the  bottom  of  the  inner  fosse, 
walls  are  for  the  most  part  perfect;  and  in  om 
the  walls  on  the  east  bide  there  is  some  onri 
herring-bone  masonry,  formed  of  tiles  about 
thioknees  of  common  roof  tiles,  but  much  larj 
About  300  yards  from  the  inner  moat  is  aw 
constructed  of  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  ; 
called  the  Nun’s  Well,  and  sometimes  Sc.  Mai 
VVell.  Ocher  interesting  facts  concerning 
castle  may  be  gathered  from  the  Sussex  Arch 
logical  Collection,  vol.  viii. 

After  returning  from  Sedgwick,  the  p: 
lunched  at  the  King’s  Head  Assembly  Roc 
The  chairman,  Mr.  R.  H.  Hurst,  in  propa 
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0688  to  the  Sussex  Arobseologioal  Society,” 
■ked  that  ic  had  existed  for  thirty  years, 
ras  one  of  the  moat  popular  and  largest  ol 
mnty  arohmological  societies,  and  had  col- 
[ a great  amount  of  information,  in  twenty- 
volumes,  now  on  their  shelves,  which  would 
ry  valuable  to  future  historians  of  Sussex, 
so  commended  these  annual  meetings  of  the 
ty  for  the  interchange  of  ideas,  and  it 
; be,  as  had  been  the  case  that  day,  for  the 
very  of  a “missing  link”  in  some  archmn. 
il  treasure.  The  name  of  the  Eev.  W. 
11,  one  of  the  bon.  secretaries  of  the  Society, 
oupled  with  the  toast. 


iMEKSETSHIRB  ARCBl^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

E twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  this 
iy  was  held  on  the  7th  inst.,  under  the 
lency  of  the  Hon.  and  Eight  Eev.  Bishop 
rd,  of  Bridgwater.  A temporary  local 
um  was  arranged  in  the  balcony  of  the 
i-hall.  Among  other  articles  of  note  were 
nt  manuBoripts  belonging  to  the  Bridgwater 
jration.  The  proceedings  opened  with  the 
oil  meeting,  followed  by  the  general  meet- 
vhich  took  place  in  the  Town-hall,  and  was 
attended.  Mr.  Jerom  Murch,  the  president 
le  past  year,  at  first  occupied  the  chair,  and 
:ew  complimentary  and  eulogistic  remarks 
reposed  that  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
)p  Clifford  should  be  the  president  for  the 
nt  year.  The  motion  was  carried  amidst 
al  cheering,  and  Bishop  Clifford  (of  Clifton) 
.ndneted  to  the  chair. 

•.  C.  J.  Turuer,  one  of  the  hon.  sees.,  read 
eport.  The  Council  called  the  attention  of 
jooiety  to  the  resolution  of  the  committee 
ioned  in  last  year’s  report,  recommending 
removal  of  the  ruinous  buildings  in  the 
:yard  of  Taunton  Castle.  The  Council  now 
amended  the  meeting  to  sanction  the  re- 
kl  of  so  mnch  of  these  as  were  ruinous  and 
fe.  In  conclusion,  the  Council  referred  with 
repret  to  the  death  of  the  Rev.  T.  Hugo 
Mr.  H.  D.  Seymour. 

.6  Bishop  then  gave  his  inaugural  address, 
'hich  he  spoke  of  the  ancient  history  of 
gwater  and  its  neighbourhood,  stating  that 
town,  in  old  documents,  was  called  Aqua 
I.  He  also  entered  largely  into  the  achieve- 
18  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

*.  P.  H.  Dickinson  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
0 Bishop,  and,  in  an  address  of  considerable 
,h,  he  dwelt  upon  the  greatly  altered 
ires  of  the  district  dnring  the  times  his 
hip  had  passed  in  review,  and  the  close 
geological  research  it  required  to  arrive  at 
gourate  conclusion  with  reference  to  them, 
vote  was  nnanimonsly  carried,  and  the 
•bers  then  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
ar  of  Bridgwater  to  a lanoheon  in  the  grand- 
room. 

'ter  luncheon  the  members  of  the  society 
ed  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  and  inspected 
altar . piece,  a picture  of  the  Descent 
the  Cross,  captured  from  a Spanish 
iteer  and  presented  to  the  town  of  Bridg- 
r.  Tney  also  visited  the  house  of  Admiral 
e,  the  site  of  BridEwater  Castle,  and  other 
is  of  interest,  and  then  went  in  a number  of 
ks  for  a ride  into  the  country  on  an  exeur- 
to  Chisley-moont  (Puriton),  an  old  Roman 
ritish  encampment,  near  which  are  still  the 
kins  of  the  old  Roman  road,  and  visited 
Izoy  Church,  where  a prolonged  stay  was 
5 while  the  visitors  inspected  every  part  of 
nterior,  with  its  many  features  illustrative 
e ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  thirteenth 
ary.  The  consecration  crosses,  of  which 
3 are  80  many  illustrations  in  Somersetshire 
ches,  also  attracted  notice,  and  explanatory 
irks  were  made  by  Bi.shop  Clifford  (the 
ident),  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  Mr.  F.  H. 
inson,  and  others.  Returning  amidst  con- 
3d  bright  weather,  the  members  and  friends 
d together  at  the  Rojal  Clarence  Hotel, 
le  evening  there  was  a meeting  at  the  Town- 
when  several  papers  on  snbiects  of  local 
est  were  read. 


Iiumiuous  Faint. — A French  chemist  is 
to  have  succeeded  in  producing  a paint 
which  to  illuminate  the  numbers  of  street 
i at  night.  Figures  traced  with  it  shine  so 
be  read  through  the  most  profound  dark- 
; and  the  preparation  of  the  componnd  is 
to  be  simple,  inexpensive,  and  not  injurious. 


NEW  MARKET  BUILDINGS  AND 
EXTENSIONS. 

London.— The  new  Billingsgate  Market  was 
formally  opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the  20ch 
ult.  The  total  area  of  the  new  market  on  the 
level  ofThames-street  is  about  39,000  ft.  super., 
us  against  20,000  ft.  of  the  former  market. 
Prom  the  nature  of  the  site,  being  the  bed  of 
an  estuary  or  creek,  it  was  necessary  to  excavate 
nhe  soil, — a mingled  mass  of  piling,  river  muH, 
oasspools,  and  refuse  of  all  kmds, — to  a depth 
varying  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  below  the  present 
level  of  Thames-street.  Advantage  was  taken 
of  the  dimensions  of  these  necessary  excavations 
to  construct  a lofty,  airy,  and  fully-lighted  base- 
ment about  24  ft.  high,  which  has  been  in  use  as 
a shell  and  general  fish  market,  and  is  applicable 
for  other  market  purposes,  should  overcrowding 
on  the  level  ofThames-street  render  it  necessary 
or  desirable.  Access  is  obtained  to  this  part  of 
the  market  by  spacious  staircases,  occupying  the 
middle  of  the  Thames-street  and  River  Arcades. 
The  general  fish-market,  on  the  level  of  Thames, 
street,  is  a broad  level  space  about  three-fourths 
of  the  area  of  the  entire  site,  and  devoted 
entirely  to  salesmen’s  stands,  the  remainder  of 
the  area  of  the  site  being  used  as  shops,  with 
warehouses  over,  and  let  to  salmon  and  other 
salesmen  requiring  this  accommodation.  These 
shops  or  warehouses  (fourteen  in  number), 
situated  on  either  side  of  the  market,  and 
extending  from  the  river  to  Thames-street,  have 
their  frontages  towards  and  are  entered  from  the 
great  market  area.  The  accommodation  of  this 
floor  also  includes  two  large  taverns,  situated  at 
the  south-east  and  south-west  extremities  of  the 
river  front.  The  broad  area  of  the  market  is 
covered  with  lonvred  roofs,  carried  on  lattice 
girders  of  60  ft.  span,  affording  ample  light  and 
ventilation.  The  height  from  floor  to  roof  will 
be  31  ft.  6 in.  at  the  plate,  and  43  ft.  at  the 
ridge.  The  gallery,  some  30  ft.  in  width,  running 
from  north  to  south  above  the  General  Market 
(from  which  it  is  approached  by  the  staircaee 
halls,  which  also  serve  for  the  access  to  the 
basement),  has  an  area  of  some  4,000  ft.,  and  is 
need  as  a market  for  the  sale  of  dried  fish.  The 
lighting  and  ventilating  of  this  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  of  the 
General  Market.  The  heavy  goods,  barrels,  &o., 
for  the  upper  and  lower  markets  of  this  building 
will  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  lifts,  one 
of  which  is  fitted  up  near  Thames-street  tc 
take  the  land  traffic,  and  another  is  pro- 
posed  to  be  placed  next  the  river.  This 
lift  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Bunnett  & Co. 
Boiling  • places,  supply  of  steam,  &o.,  have 
been  provided  for  cooking  lobsters,  crabs,  and 
other  shell-fish.  This  work,  together  with  the 
engine,  &c.,  for  raising  lift-accnnmlator  and 
pumping  the  lower  drainage,  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Simpson  & Co.,  of  Grosvenor-road, 
Pimlico.  The  design  of  the  building  is  Italian 
in  character,  and  the  materials  need  in  its  con. 
struction  are  Portland  stone,  with  polished  grey 
granite  plinths  and  wall  linings,  while  the 
intervals  between  the  archivolts  and  windows 
are  filled  in  with  yellow  brick  facings.  The 
front  next  Thames-street  consists  of  an  arcade, 
terminating  in  its  eastern  and  western  extremi- 
ties with  pavilion  buildings,  and  a pedimented 
central  feature  marking  the  entrance  to  the 
Bhell-fish  and  dried. fish  markets,  surmounted  by 
a figure  of  Britannia.  To  the  river  front  is  a 
similar  continuous  arcade,  flanked  by  Italian 
pavilion  buildings  at  either  end.  The  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  executed  from  designs  of  Mr.  Horace 
Jones,  the  City  Architect.  The  contract  for  this 
building  was  entered  into  by  Messrs.  Mowlem  & Co. 
in  December,  1873,  and  the  fonndation-stone  was 
laid  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rudkin,  the  chairman  of 
the  Billingsgate  Market  Sub-Committee,  on  the 
37th  October,  1874.  The  total  cost  is  stated  to 
be  250,0001.  In  our  volume  (xxxii.)  for  1874, 
pp.  868-69,  will  be  found  a view  of  the  river 
frontage,  and  on  p.  925,  a plan  of  the  market.  We 
have  also  given  aview  of  the  interior.  Increased 
accommodation  had  long  been  wanted. 

The  long-contemplateci  and  greatly, 
needed  improvements  in  the  Sheffield  markets 
have  now  been  fairly  inaugurated  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  The  first  section  of  the  scheme, 
which  consists  of  the  covered  area  extending 
between  the  Norfolk  market-hall  and  the  Old 
Corn  Exchange,  has  just  been  completed.  The 
new  roof  ia  supported  on  iron  columns.  There 
are  eight  avenues,  and  the  mean  height  will  br 
about  20  ft.  The  pavement  of  the  avenues  for 
cartage,  of  which  there  are  two,  are  each  27  ft. 
wide,  and  the  flooring  of  the  remainder  of  the 


area  ia  of  asphalt.  The  whole  is  well  drained* 
and  special  provision  has  been  made  by  the  erec- 
tion of  lavatories,  &c.,  for  the  comfort  of  those 
occupying  the  spaces.  The  roofs  are  glazed  on 
the  system  patented  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Rendle,  of 
Westminster.  The  space  occupied  by  the  old 
Corn  exchange  and  the  open  area  in  front  up  to 
the  street  which  crosses  the  Haymarket  will  be 
entirely  covered ; thus,  when  completed,  pro- 
viding an  area  of  about  5,000  yards,  or  rather 
more  than  an  acre.  The  second  section  of  the 
improvement  ia  being  proceeded  with.  This 
from  the  street  just  mentioned  to  the  old  Com 
Exchange  building  will  be  covered  during  the 
autumn.  The  old  building  itself  will  remain 
until  the  new  Corn  Exchange  is  erected,  the 
plans  for  which  are  in  a forward  state  of  progress. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Hadfield  & Son. 
Messrs  Handyside  &Co.,  Limited,  of  Derby,  are 
the  contractors  for  the  roofing,  glazing,  columns, 
&c,  5 and  Mr.  John  Pearson,  of  Sheffield,  for  the 
drains,  foundations,  and  other  work.  Mr.  Matthew 
Hirst  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Dundee. — Mr.David  Stewart,  solicitor, Dundee, 
has  (according  to  the  Dundee  Advertiser)  stepped 
forward  to  provide  Dundee  with  public  markets. 
The  site  selected  is  the  ground  lying  between 
King-streetand  Victoria-road.  It  extends  400  ft. 
north  and  sonth,  and  inolndes  folly  l^acre,  tb& 
frontage  at  King-street  being  130  ft.,  while  at 
Viotoria-road  it  extends  to  172  ft.  There  is  a 
difference  of  55  ft.  betwet-n  the  levels  of  King- 
street  and  Viotoria-road,  bnt  this  heavy  gradient 
has  been  turned  to  advantage  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  Robert  Keith.  The  frontage  to  King-street, 
as  already  mentioned,  extends  to  130  ft.  Here 
a four-story  block  is  to  be  erected,  having  eight 
shops  on  the  gronnd  floor,  with  cellars  beneath, 
and  offices  and  dwelling-houses  in  the  flats 
above.  In  the  centre  of  the  block  an  entrance, 
12  ft.  wide  and  13  ft.  high,  leads,  by  means  of 
an  archway  of  iron  and  glass,  into  what  is  termed 
the  King-street  Arcade, — a one-story  building 
80  ft.  long,  with  five  shops  on  either  side,  a free 
passage  16  ft.  wide  being  left  in  the  centre.  At 
the  north  end  will  be  the  Central  or  Main  Arcade, 
160  ft.  by  50  ft.,  and  two  stories  in  height,  con. 
taining  accommodation  for  thirty-one  shops  on 
the  ground  floor  5 and  at  the  norrh-Rast  corner  a 
warehouse  is  provided,  60  ft.  by  35  ft.,  to  be  par- 
tioned  off  into  stores  for  the  use  of  the  tenants. 
The  second  floor  of  the  Central  Arc*de  is  on  a 
level  with  Charles- street,  from  which  there  are 
two  entrances.  Entering  by  this  level,  access  ia 
obtained  to  the  Butter  Market,  32  ft.  by  35  ft., 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  fitted  up  with 
stalls  for  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  the  dairy. 
Paseing  from  the  Central  Arcade,  the  visitor  will 
reach  the  Charles-street  Market,  92  ft.  by  155  ft., 
and  having  a height  of  27  ft.  It  has  a cart- 
entranoe  from  Charles-street,  and  also  an  access 
from  Infirmary-lane,  and  stalls  soitable  for 
butchers  and  fish-dealers  are  to  be  fitted  up  in 
it.  A flight  of  steps  in  the  centre  of  this  market 
will  lead  up  to  a market  on  a level  with  Idvies- 
street,  to  be  fitted  np  with  stalls  for  the  sale  of 
dry  fish.  It  is  155  ft.  by  45  ft.,  and  ia  provided 
with  a cart-entrance.  Over  this,  and  commnni- 
eating  with  it  by  a staircase,  ia  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  market,  95  ft.  by  155  ft.,  with  cart- 
entranoea  from  Victoria-road  and  Infirmary, 
lane.  The  elevation  to  Idvies-street  of  the  fruit 
and  fish  markets  ia  to  be  of  open  ornamental 
ironwork.  In  Victoria-road  a four-story  build- 
ing, in  the  Scottish  Baronial  style,  having  a 
frontage  of  172  ft.,  will  provide  ten  shops,  with 
ample  cellarage  accommodation,  the  fiats  above 
being  designed  for  offices  and  dwelliDg-booses. 
The  block  is  continued  down  Infirmary-lane, 
where  three  additional  shops  are  provided.  The 
erection  of  the  buildings  is  to  be  carried  on  in 
three  sections,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  whole 
of  the  markets  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of 
eighteen  months.  The  outlay  is  roughly  esti- 
mated at  about  40  0001.,  and  the  price  paid  for  the 
ground  was  22,C00J. 

Middlesbrough.  — A new  covered  market  at 
South  Bank,  Middlesbrough,  was  lately  opened. 
In  July,  1876,  Mr.  Harkewitz  made  an  offer  to 
the  Normaubv  Local  Board  to  sell  the  Market- 
house  for  5,0001.,  and  it  was  decided  to  accept 
the  offer.  The  new  building  embraces  a covered 
market  and  a spacious  town-hall.  The  new 
building  is  situate  in  Normanby-road,  Asb,  Oak, 
and  Jackson  streets.  The  general  market  is 
120  ft.  by  72  ft. 

Manchester. — The  Manchester  General  Markets 
Committee  lately  decided  to  accept  the  tender 
of  Mr.  James  Herd,  of  Bristol. street,  Hulme,  for 
the  erection  of  a covered  market  in  Campfield, 
at  a cost  of  20,3901.  The  space  to  be  covered 
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consists  of  t?70  plots  of  land  bonnded  by  Dfanc. 
gate,  Tonraan-street,  and  LiverpooUroad,  and 
separated  in  the  centre  by  St.  Slatthew’s  Chorcb. 
The  area  of  the  larger  market  to  the  west  of  the 
church  will  be  3,950  sqnare  yards,  and  that  to 
the  east  of  the  obnroh,  3,720  square  yards, 
making  a total  covered  space  of  abont  half  the 
extent  of  the  present  Smithfield  Market.  The 
markets  are  intended  to  be  npon  a similar  plan 
to  those  at  Smithfield,  bnt  of  a more  ornate 
though  not  costly  character.  They  will  be  open, 
and  constmoted  principally  of  iron.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Mangnall  & Littlewood. 

Kettering.  — Considerable  improvement  has 
lately  been  made  in  the  market  aooommoda. 
tion  of  Kettering  by  the  provision  of  a honae 
exolnsively  for  the  sale  of  butter  and  eggs. 
Ic  stands  in  the  Market-place.  Some  months 
ago  the  Local  Board,  the  lessees  of  the  pro- 
perty, resolved  upon  modifying  it  to  meet  the 
required  purposes,  and  a tender  for  the  necessary 
alterations  was  accepted  from  Mr.  Margetts,  of 
Kettering,  and  the  work  was  at  once  proceeded 
with.  The  place  was  thoroughly  cleaned  ont, 
new  windows  were  put  in,  and  a convenient 
front  entrance  made.  The  ground  floor  is  used 
for  the  holding  of  the  market,  and  the  upper 
floor  is  converted  into  a room  for  the  ose 
of  the  Local  Board,  with  a separate  side- 
entrance. 

Wigan. — A new  market-hall  has  lately  been 
opened  at  Wigan.  It  appears  that  for  forty 
years  the  question  of  building  a covered  market 
tor  Wigan  has  been  under  discussion,  bnt  it  was 
not  until  1871  that  a site  was  definitely  selected. 
This,  however,  did  not  include  a covered  build- 
ing, but  in  1874  the  Corporation  decided  to  erect 
a hall,  and  offered  premiums  to  architects  for 
designs.  The  then  borough  engineer  (Mr. 
llonter)  reported  on  the  variona  designs  for- 
warded, but  the  Market  Committee  awarded  the 
prizes  in  opposition  to  his  report.  In  1875  the 
committee  asked  Mr.  Hunter  to  prepare  a design 
himself,  and  this  was  eventually  selected  and 
adopted  by  the  town.  The  contract  for  the 
building  was  let  to  Mr.  C,  B.  Holmes,  Wigan,  for 
13,5001.,  and  he  afterwards  obtained  the  coo- 
traob  for  the  internal  fittings  for  1,9001.  The 
new  market-hall  is  an  oblong  building,  300  ft. 
long  by  150  ft.,  and  26  ft.  high.  The  fish-market, 
which  is  a separate  building,  is  120  fc.  long  by 
50  ft.  wide.  In  the  general  market  there  are 
forty. two  shops,  twenty  butchers’  stalls,  twenty 
fruiterers’  stalls,  besides  earthenware  stalls, 
ables  for  hardware,  drapery,  butter,  «i:c.  The 
stalls  and  shops  were  let  by  pnblio  auction,  and 
realised  nearly  5,0001.  a year. 

Rotherham, — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Eotherhani  Town  Connoil,  the  Markets  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  following  tenders 
for  the  new  covered  market,  including  filling  in 
and  retaining  walls,  be  accepted; — Messrs.  Dobb 
& Gammer,  Kotherham,  masons’  work,  retaining 
wall,  and  filling  in,  2,3751.  12s.  Sd.j  Mr.  H. 
Eeathcote,  Rotherham,  slating,  2931. ; Messrs. 
Unwin  & Goodwin,  joiners’ woik.  7761. ; Messrs. 
Spurr  (t  Inman,  ironwork,  2,02il.  89.  Id.;  Mr. 
Brookfield,  plumbine,  3191.;  Mr.  Booker,  paint- 
ing, 2401.  ; total,  6,0281.  O9.  4d. ; but  the  con. 
tractors  are  to  allow  for  old  material  at  Sheffield 
prices.  The  committee  also  recommended  that  the 
following  tenders  be  accepted: — For  slaughter, 
houses,  Messrs.  Dobb  & Gummer,  3,3251. 178.  6d. ; 
for  new  street,  Messrs.  Lovedale  & Jarvis,  Mas- 
brough,  1,8001,  The  committee  likewise  recom- 
mended that  application  be  made  for  sanction 
to  borrow  18,5001.  for  the  constroction  of  new 
markets,  slaughter-houses,  and  streets.  The 
recommendations  of  the  committee  were  adopted. 


ODDFELLOWS’  HALL,  STALYBRIDGE. 

The  directors  of  the  Staljbridge  Oddfellows’ 
Hall  and  Social  Institute  Company  having 
offered  premiums  for  the  best  two  designs  for 
an  Oddfellows  Hall  and  Social  Club  to  cost 
about  2,0001.,  four  sets  of  drawings  were  sent 
in.  Mr.  Amos  Lee,  borough  surveyor,  acted 
as  professional  adviser  to  the  Board ; and  it 
was  decided  that  the  plans  bearing  motto 
“ Adaptation  ” were  the  be?t.  Mr.  Gregory  Gill, 
architect,  of  The  Hollins,  Stalybridge,  wa9  the 
author,  and  the  work  has  been  entrusted  to  hie 
care.  The  foundations  have  already  been  let, 
and  the  superstructare  will  be  proceeded  with  as 
qnickly  as  possible.  The  building  is  in  the 
Italian  Gothic  style, — plain,  but  characteristically 
treated, — of  stock  bricks  and  York  stone  dress* 
inge.  It  is  situate  in  one  of  the  most  central 
positions  of  the  town. 


THE  BUILDER. 


OONYERSIOK  OF  THE  LONDON  SKATING 
RINK  INTO  BATHS. 

A LITTLE  more  than  twelve  months  ago  the 
Builder  contained  a description  of  a large  new 
skating-rink,  and  bnildings  in  connexion,  which 
had  been  just  been  constructed  in  Camberwell 
New-road,  nnder  the  name  of  the  “London 
Skating  Rink.”  It  is  now  proposed  to  convert 
this  establishment,  which  contains  the  unusually 
large  area  of  26,000  superficial  feet,  into  baths 
and  a gymnasium,  and  a company  has  juat  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  under  the  name  of  the 
" London  Baths  and  Gymnasium  Company.” 
The  proposal  is  to  convert  a portion  of  the  area 
of  the  rink  into  a large  swimming-bath,  about 
200  ft.  in  length  and  CO  ft.  in  width,  with  an 
ornamental  fernery  and  a fountain  in  the  centre 
of  the  north  side.  A further  portion,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  swimming-bath,  and  running 
parallel  with  it,  is  to  be  formed  into  private 
warm  baths,  separated  from  the  swimming-bath 
by  a spaoioQS  corridor,  whilst  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  space  at  the  east  end  is  to  be 
converted  into  a gymnasium,  containing  an  area 
of  abont  6,000  superficial  feet.  The  original 
purpose  of  the  establishment  is  in  part  to  be 
retained,  the  proposition  being  that  in  winter  the 
swimming-bath  shall  again  be  adapted  as  a 
skating-rink.  It  is  estimated  that  the  altera- 
tions and  conversion  of  the  premises  for  the 
purposes  named  will  cost  about  4,0001.  The 
plans  for  the  conversion  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  architect. 


THE  NEWINGTON  CLOCK-TOWER. 

The  works  of  tho  new  clock-tower  which  is 
being  erected  on  the  site  of  old  Newington 
Church,  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Robert  Faulconer,  are 
making  rapid  progress,  the  struotore  having 
already  been  carried  up  to  a height  of  nearly 
30  ft.  When,  completed  it  will  be  98  ft.  high, 
and  a prominent  feature  in  the  immediatelocality. 
It  is  Gutbio  in  character,  with  ornamental  carving 
on  the  Newington  Batts  elevation,  as  well  as  on 
the  north  and  sonth  frontages.  It  is  built  on 
foQDdatioD  walls  in  Portland  cement,  10  fc.  in 
thickness,  and  footings  in  brick,  6 ft.  4 in.  in 
thickness,  carried  np  to  the  level  of  the  church, 
yard,  and  on  which  the  snperatrncture  rests. 
The  dimensions  of  the  tower  are  14  ft.  square  at 
the  base,  and  it  is  carried  up  in  five  stages,  with 
buttresses.  To  the  height  of  about  6 ft.  the 
materials  are  Portland  stone,  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  strnctnre  being  in  Bath  stone. 
There  is  an  entrance  in  tho  centre  of  the  Newing- 
ton  Batts  frontage,  with  windows  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  elevation,  and  turrets.  The  clock 
will  be  placed  at  an  elevation  of  70  ft.  The  dial 
being  5 ft.  in  diameter.  In  the  panel  on  the  lefc. 
band  side  of  the  entrance  is  the  following 
inscription  : — “ This  tower  was  built  at  the 
expense  of  Robert  Faulconer,  esq.,  A.D.  1877, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  parish  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Newington.” 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  & 
Son,  and  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Coles  & Son, 
of  Camberwell,  bnt  the  whole  of  the  masonry 
is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Tilney  & Co.,  of 
Walworth. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE  SOCIETY’S 
NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  NORTHUMBER. 

LAND  AVENUE. 

In  addition  to  the  grand  hotel  which  is  about 
to  be  erected  on  the  north-east  side  of  North- 
nmberland-avenue,  the  works  in  connexion  with 
another  large  and  handsome  building  intended 
to  be  erected  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
Avenue  have  been  commenced,  and  a larc^e 
number  of  artisans  are  now  engaged  in  getting 
in  the  foundations.  The  building  in  question 
will  form  the  new  premises  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  will  be 
very  costly,  the  estimated  outlay  being  close  npon 
100,0001.  The  excavations  f r the  foundation 
walls  have  already  been  carried  to  a depth  of 
44  ft.  below  the  street  line,  and  in  the  process 
of  sinking,  when  at  a depth  of  29  ft.,  a spring  of 
pare  water,  of  great  volume,  was  met  with, 
which  has  required  incessant  pumping.  The 
“Pulsometer”  steam  pump,  of  which  we  gave 
an  account  some  time  ago,  is  being  used  with 
excellent  effect.  The  trenches  for  the  founda- 
tion  walls  are  9 ft.  in  width,  and  these  are  being 
filled  in  with  concrete  to  a depth  of  25  ft.  The 
building  will  have  two  main  frontages,  one  facing 
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the  Avenne,  and  the  other — the  south  elevati 
— facing  Scotland-yard.  The  Avenue  frontaj 
which  will  be  the  principal  elevation,  will 
60  ft.  long,  whilst  that  to  Scotland-yard  will 
of  great  length,  being  160  ft.  from  the  corner 
the  Avenue  to  the  western  boundary  of  t 
building.  The  structure  will  be  unusnally  loft 
containing  seven  stories.  The  style  of  arc! 
tectarewill  be  of  a Classical  character,  and  t 
materials  chiefly  Portland  stone. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  and  Mr. 
Shaw,  of  Earl-street,  Westminster,  is  the  oq 
tractor ; Messrs.  Hodgkin,  Neuhaus,  & Co.,  , 
Battersea  Foundry,  have  supplied  the  pumpi:j 
engines.  Mr.  Wortley  is  clerk  of  the  works.  1 


A MASON’S  WORD  TO  MASONS. 

Sir, — Having  followed  the  trade  of  a mae- 
for  the  last  fifty-two  years,  and  having  watch' 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Operative  Sto: 
Masons'  Society  for  the  last  forty-iour  yesu 
should  you  deem  the  following  remarks  wortlj 
of  insertion  you  will  oblige  both  myself  aij 
others  interested  by  publishing  them.  , 

Daring  the  first  ten  years  of  my  experience  I 
the  trade  strikes  were  almost  unknown.  Aboi 
forty-two  years  since  the  construction  of  raj 
ways  was  begun  in  earnest.  For  abont  twen’ 
years  I followed  my  calling  on  railways,  workii 
in  about  twenty  different  counties  in  Euglai 
and  Wales.  I think  the  public  will  allow  that  tl 
various  trades  employed  in  ooustructing  railwa; 
for  the  last  forty-five  years  have  lefc  manyproq 
behind  them  of  their  industry.  The  valleys  ha 
been  exalted;  the  hills  have  been  brought  low 
and  the  mountains  have  been  pierced  wi 
tunnels,  to  make  a highway  for  trade  ai 
commerce. 

I have  seen  and  taken  part  in  many  squabbl' 
and  strikes  on  railways,  but  these  strikes  we= 
seldom  premeditated.  Some  grievance  sadden 
arose,  and  as  suddenly  the  men  struck  ; and,  1 
a rule,  after  a few  blows  on  each  side,  employe' 
and  employed  came  to  terms.  But  the  mode  < 
striking  seems  now  to  be  wholly  altered.  Tl 
0.  S.  M.  gave  six  months’  notice  before  the 
present  strike.  This  seems  to  me  afeer  ti 
manner  of  prize-fighters.  Give  the  challengi 
stake  the  money  ; appoint  the  time ; and  then  : 
cold  blood  give  each  other  a pommelling. 

Of  course,  the  0.  S.  M.  Society  have  an  exeat 
for  striking, — 9d.  per  hour  is  not  sufficient  ‘ 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life.  About  thirf 
years  since  6d.  per  hour  was  the  rule;  4a.  G 
per  day  in  many  cases.  When  the  0.  S.  I 
requested  53.  Gd.  instead  of  Sa.  per  day,  tl 
excuse  was  dearness  of  provisions. 

A most  important  question  uriges, — Why  ai 
provisions  so  dear  ? Wa  cannot  well  complai 
of  scarcity.  Take  the  produce  of  the  buildic 
trades  as  a sample.  A house  and  homo  is  01 
of  the  great  provisions  we  require, — a goc 
house  and  home  is  highly  conducive  to  healti 
happiness,  and  morality. 

Piotnroto  yonrselvos  the  great  bulk  of  hnmc 
beings  in  London  whose  income  will  bear  i 
comparison  to  9d.  per  boar,  or  even  half  tht 
sum;  yet  these  poor  people  want  a home.  Hei 
is  a man  with  a wife  and  three  or  four  childre 
in  one  room,  at  43.  or  03.  per  week.  Is  it  ni 
a pity  that  be  cannot  have  two  good  rooms  fi 
the  same  amount  ? Why  is  it  that  he  cannot  c 
BO  ? Is  it  the  fault  of  the  builders  or  the  ownei 
of  property,  or  can  it  be  fairly  traced  to  those  wh 
are  engaged  in  the  building  trades  ? Sixpenc 
per  hour  thirty  or  forty  years  since,  at  presei 
9d.,  and  clamouring  for  lOd.  Now,  50  per  cen. 
on  the  cost  of  oar  homes  and  habitations  wi 
acooont  in  soma  measure  for  our  miserab 
homes  among  the  very  poor,  and  the  0.  S.  i 
Society  seem  determined  to  make  mattei 
worse.  There  is  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
if  we  can  persuade  the  builders  and  owners  > 
household  property  to  lose  five  or  ten  per  cen 
on  all  their  transactions,  instead  of  looking  fi 
that  amount  of  profit,  this  will  be  a partL 
remedy. 

When  all  classes  seem  determined  to  enhani 
the  price  of  their  productions  by  having  t 
increase  of  wages,  they  are  actually  defeatir 
the  great  end  they  have  in  view.  There  a: 
some  of  the  down.troddeu,  such  as  the  agricu 
tural  labourers,  that  really  want  an  advance  . 
wages,  but  not  so  with  the  0.  S.  M.  Th( 
can  boast  that  they  have  ample  funds  • 
allow  them  to  walk  about  in  voluntary  idl 
1 ness  for  weeks  and  months,  with  I83.  p 
week  for  their  support.  Tbetr  own  oonfe 
sion  is  the  greatest  reproof  that  can  1 
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ren  them.  They  have  saved  on  9d.  per  hour 
fBoient  sums  for  their  support  to  gain  10(1.  It 
rather  bad  logic  on  the  part  of  the  0.  S.  M. 
Bay  that  9d.  per  hour  is  ineufficient  to  live  on, 
id  then  to  boast  that  they  have  ample  funds  to 
stain  a strike.  I,  by  personal  experience, 
low  that  they  were  better  oS  at  6d.  per  hour 
an  they  are  now  with  9d.  If  the  0.  S.  M. 
id  been  content  thirty  or  forty  years  since, 
hers  would  have  been  content.  As  a rule,  the 
. S.  M.  have  taken  the  lead,  and  others  have 
flowed.  Wages  have  in  that  space  of  time 
)en  raised  50  per  cent.,  and  this  leaves  ns  in  a 
orse  state  than  wo  were  some  fifty  years  since, 
he  very  poor  cannot  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a home 
soause  onr  building  trades  are  so  constantly 
amouriug  for  an  advance,  and  the  expense  of 
ir  homes  most  be  in  proportion  to  the  outlay, 
'ad  our  building  tradesmen  been  more  con- 
int,  what  strikes,  wLat  tumults,  would 
ave  been  avoided.  How  many  wives  and 
lildren  have  been  forsaken  and  left  to 
larve  through  strikes  ? How  many  bus- 
ands  have  become  wanderers  and  vagabonds 
irough  strikes?  How  many  employers  have 
sen  driven  to  poverty  and  baukraptcy  through 
irikes  ? This,  of  course,  the  O.  S.  M.  look  on 
3 an  achievement  that  deserves  laudation  and 
raise.  A word  to  yon  ; yon  hold  them  up  as  a 
aruing  to  other  delinquents  who  resist  your 
iotaiion.  Now,  for  your  own  sakes,  cease  this 
ijustice.  Yon  ate  unjust  to  the  public  at 
irge.  Ton  ate  nujusb  to  your  employers.  You 
re  unjust  to  yonr  wives  aud  families;  and,  last 
at  not  least,  yon  are  nnjaat  to  yourselves. 

John  GKirriN. 

Upper  Westbourne-park. 


PRE.HISTORTC  ATTICA. 

The  Times  correspondent  at  Athens  has  de- 
cribed  some  important  discoveries.  About  a 
lonth  ago  a dark  hole,  some  3 ft.  in  oircumfer- 
nce,  suddenly  appeared  on  the  side  of  a little 
lill  close  by  the  village  of  Sputa,  in  Attica.  A 
rreek  rustic  soon  observed  it,  and  called  his 
ompanions  to  come  and  see  the  new  phenomenon, 
fot  far  from  the  surface  became  upon  a spacious 
hamber,  in  which,  and  others  adjoining,  the 
Lrchmolngical  Society  of  Athens  has  since  dis- 
overed  objects  precisely  similar  in  all  essential 
espectsto  those  of  the  sepulchre  of  Agamemnon, 
'here  is  this  great  difference,  however,  between 
he  two  “ finds,” — namely,  that  whereas  the 
arlier  confirmed  in  a most  remarkable  way  the 
raditiou  which  from  time  out  of  mind  had 
loinied  to  the  spot  where  it  was  made  as  the 
lity  of  the  “ King  of  Men,”  the  more  recent 
ras  made  in  a place  to  the  ancient  identity  of 
vhioh  there  seems  to  be  no  clue  whatever.  Of 
ourse  the  antiquaries  have  already  each 
noached  bis  theory  on  this  as  on  every  other 
toint,  but  the  only  one  which  has  any  apparent 
lasis  whatever  is  that  which  maintains  that 
Ipata  was  the  site  of  the  dominion  of  the  fifty 
’allantides,  the  sons  of  Fallas,  the  brother  of 
Egeus,  who  was  killed  by  Theseus  for  opposing 
vith  violence  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Athens  ; for  the  name  of  the  property  in  which 
he  tombs  actually  are  is  ” Fallas.”  Though 
ilose  by  Athens,  Spata  is  altogether  an  Albanian 
ullage.  Greek  is  scarcely  spoken  among  the 
>eople ; and  if,  as  some  maintain,  the  new-found 
epulehres  are,  indeed,  Pelasgian,  how  strange  it 
s to  find  the  same  race  after  so  many  centuries 
if  exile  returning  to  their  original  abodes,  and 
Lying,  nnconsoioua  of  the  fact,  on  the  very  tombs 
if  their  ancestors ! 

Instead  of  describing  my  own  examination  of 
he  tombs,  it  will  be  more  interesting  to  give 
ome  acconnt  of  the  operations  condncted  by 
ilr.  Sbamataki,  the  representative  of  the  Govern- 
nent,  whose  presence,  I may  here  say,  was,  as 
ar  as  it  could  be,  a guarantee  of  the  genuine- 
less  of  the  discovery.  On  descending  through 
ihe  hole  which  I have  already  mentioned,  the 
jxcavator  found  himself  in  a chamber  quarried 
n the  soft  sandstone  of  which  that  part  of  the 
lill  is  composed.  It  is,  ronghly  speaking,  reot- 
iugnlar,  but  is  not  formed  with  exactitude,  the 
ipposite  sides  not  being  quite  of  the  same  length, 
bud  the  wall  being  higher  in  some  places  than 
n others.  It  is  about  5 50  mL-tres  long,  5 00 
jroad,  and  2-80  high  to  the  springing  of  the 
roof,  which  slopes  upwards  at  an  angle  of  about 
15  degrees,  forming,  as  it  were,  a gable  at  eaob 
jnd.  In  the  centre  of  the  west  end  was  found  a 
ioorway,  2'65  mbtres  high  and  1‘22  wide,  built 
ip  with  stones  to  within  a metre  or  so  of  the 
•op.  Ontside  the  doorway  is  a long  passage  or 


cutting  (the  original  entrance  to  the  tombs), 
sloping  gradually  upwards,  to  meet  the  fall  of 
the  bill,  about  25  metres  in  length,  near  the 
doorway,  8 00  in  depth,  2 20  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  0‘60  at  the  top,  and  193  wide  where  it 
issues  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  There  are  no 
indications  of  this  passage  having  been  covered, 
except  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  where  two 
large  atones,  opposite  to  each  other,  one  on  each 
side,  were  found  at  the  top.  In  the  south  wall 
of  the  first  chamber,  near  the  south-east  oorner, 
is  the  entrance  to  a passage,  2 00  metres  high, 
1’20  wide,  and  2'10  long.  In  the  middle  of  the 
walls  are  grooves  for  a door,  and  a flagstone  was 
found  in  situ,  having  a circular  sinking,  in 
which  a hinge  had  apparently  worked ; but  no 
door  was  there.  This  passage  leads  to  a second 
chamber,  3’7l  metres  long,  3‘50  wide,  and  2‘10 
high  to  the  springing  of  the  roof,  which  slopes 
to  the  centre  as  in  the  first  chamber,  bat  at  a 
smaller  angle.  In  the  east  side  of  the  second 
obamber,  near  the  north-east  corner,  is  a passage 
or  doorway,  1'30  metre  wide,  1 78  long,  and  1'75 
high,  leading  to  a third  chamber,  roughly  rect- 
angular as  the  others,  3'35  metres  long,  2 75 
wide,  aud  I'87  high  to  the  springing  of  the  roof, 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  second  chamber. 
When  I have  added  that  the  first  passage  con- 
neots  the  long  side  of  the  first  chamber  with  the 
middle  of  the  short  side  of  the  seoond,  and  that 
the  seoond  passage  connects  the  long  side  of  the 
second  chamber  with  the  middle  of  the  short 
side  of  the  third,  any  one  wishing  to  do  so  will 
be  able  to  sketch  a plan  of  the  tombs  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  In  the  second  and  third 
chambers,  which  were  not  filled  with  stone, 
abont  fori-y  small  objects  were  found,  and  in  the 
first  chamber  abont  1,000.  Another  tomb,  of 
one  chamber,  excavated  in  conglomerate,  at  a 
distance  of  11'87  metres  from  the  other,  has 
since  been  discovered.  It  was  quite  empty.  Its 
dimensions  are  3'76  metres  long,  2 90  wide,  2 60 
high;  entrance  cutting,  10  50  metres  long,  5 00 
deep.  Possibly  the  whole  hill  is  honeycombed 
with  such  tombs. 

Of  the  objects  themselves,  which  have  been 
brought  from  Spata  and  deposited  temporarily 
in  the  National  Bank,  it  is  impossible  at  present 
to  give  more  than  a general  description.  Among 
them  there  are  neither  coins  nor  inscriptions. 
They  oonaist  of  pottery,  in  design  and  material 
the  same  as  that  found  at  Mycense,  a few 
things  in  silver,  arrow-heads,  and,  I believe, 
some  other  implements  of  oopper,  more  than 
100  small  gold  ornaments,  some  of  them  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  of  Mycecm,  and  of  a 
great  number  of  objects  in  ivory  and  a glaselike 
substance  which  were  probably  left  by  the 
earlier  excavators  as  of  little  value,  but  which, 
in  the  present  position  of  archaeological  science, 
are  almost  priceless.  The  ornaments  of  gold  are 
exquisitely  designed  and  made,  and,  being 
pierced  with  holes,  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
earriogs,  bracelets,  and  other  portions  of  f^emale 
attire.  The  motives  of  the  designs  are  taken 
from  shells,  fish,  waves,  leaf-buds,  flowers  not 
imitated,  but  rendered  conventionally  in  the 
highest  style  of  art. 

Of  the  objects  in  ivory,  ten  surpass  the  others 
in  importance,  and  excel  all  that  was  found  at 
Mycense.  The  designs  are  most  spirited,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  are  fitted  into  the  oblong 
blocks  and  accommodated  to  them  shows  some- 
thing like  Gothic  vigour. 

Full-sizoengravingsofall  the  principal  objeots 
found  at  Spata  will  be  published  in  an  Athenian 
archmological  paper  within  the  next  fortnight. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  LOGIC. 

Sir, — Mr.  Nichols’s  defence  of  his  “circular” 
reasoning  about  the  Temple  of  Saturn  and  the 
Basilica  Julia  is  much  better  put  than  that  of 
bis  volunteer  defender,  “R.C.N.,”  in  the  Builder 
for  July  2S,  to  which  Mr.  Nichols’s  letter  rather 
unfortunately  directs  attention.  The  notion  of 
“R.  C.  N.”  that  be  is  setting  your  critio  right 
about  logic,  when  bis  letter  only,  in  fact,  affords 
additional  evidence  of  want  of  logical  perception, 
is  amnsing  enough.  He  says,  “ suppose  it  were 
known  that  A resided  at  No.  1 in  a given  street, 
and  wo  found  it  recorded  that  B lived  between 
A and  C,  might  we  not  use  this  to  prove  that 
No.  2 was  the  honse  of  B,  as  well  as  that  No.  3 
was  the  honse  of  C,  without  laying  ourselves 
open  to  the  charge  of  arguing  in  a circle  ? ” &o. 

Doubtless,  most  logical  “ R.  C.  N.,”  we  might 
do  so ; but  do  yon  not  see  that  the  very  point  in 
the  case  is  that  we  do  not  know  that  A lived  at 
. No.  1?  The  logical  fallacy  is  really  this,— all 


that  we  positively  know  is  that  B lived  between 
A and  C ; we  find  a house  situated  between  two 
others  which,  for  several  reasons,  we  think  was 
that  of  B.  If  that  is  granted,  the  two  others 
are  probably  A and  C : then,  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  two  latter,  we  are  to  say,  “ no  doubt 
this  is  A,  because  we  know  it  was  situated  next 
to  B,  and  the  next  one  we  know  is  B,  because  it 
is  situated  between  A and  C.”  To  turn  to  the 
actual  ease  before  us,  Mr.  Nichols  says  (p.  24)  that 
the  Ancyran  inscription  “ describes  the  Basilica 
Julia  as  being  between  the  Temple  of  Castor  and 
the  Temple  of  Saturn.  Now,  as  we  find  the 
area  of  the  Basilica  Julia  lying  between  two 
temples,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  resist  the  con- 
elusion  that  the  temples  are  those  named  by 
Augustus.”  There,  obviously,  the  Basilica  Julia 
is  used  to  prove  the  positions  of  the  temples  of 
Castor  and  of  Saturn.  Turn  to  page  43,  and  we 
read  that  the  identity  of  the  Baslioa  Jnlia  “ is 
proved,  not  only  by  the  character  of  the  build- 
iug,  but  by  the  evidence  of  the  Ancyran  inscrip- 
tion, which  places  that  basilica  between  the 
temples  of  Castor  and  Saturn.”  Here  the 
temples  of  Castor  and  Satnrn  are  used  to  prove 
the  bite  of  the  Basilica.  If  that  is  not  arguing 
in  a circle,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Nichole’s  letter  puts  a different  face  on 
it,  his  explanation,  however,  really  going  to 
show  that  he  did  not  express  his  meaning 
accurately  in  bis  book.  His  lapse  is  but  a slight 
one,  compared  with  the  wholesale  jumble  of 
premisses  and  conclusions  in  which  some  more 
voluminous  archmological  theorists  indulge.  Bub 
your  correspondent  “R.  C.  N.”  had  really 
better  nob  set  people  right  abont  logic,  or 
attempt  to  defend  his  friends,  till  he  can  state 
an  argument  correctly  in  logical  form  himself. 

H.  H.  S. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  PROPORTION. 

Sis, — I fear  lest  I may  too  frequently  trespass 
on  yonr  kindness  and  the  valuable  space  in  the 
Builder,  but  as  the  scieoce  of  proportion  is  my 
pet  subject,  or,  as  some  people  would  say,  “my 
craze,”  I cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  venture 
a few  observations  on  the  topic  of  Music  and  Ar- 
chitecture, under  the  more  general  title  adopted 
above.  It  is  many  years  since  I first  touched 
upon  the  subject  of  proportion  in  the  colnmns  of 
your  journal  and  elsewhere,  and  from  that  day  to 
the  present  it  has  expanded  under  investigation, 
I have  now  completed  a treatise  on  some  of  its 
more  important  aspects  which  awaits  a pnb- 
lisber.  Since  I first  addressed  you  on  this- 
subject,  I have,  of  course,  arrived  at  greater 
precision  in  numerical  expression,  and  a clearer 
statement  of  principle,  as  you  may  gather  from 
the  contents  of  this  letter.  We  should  be  careful 
not  to  inouloate  the  notion  that  either  the  paint- 
ing or  the  architecture,  even  of  old  time,  was  in 
any  way  based  upon  mnsio.  Certain  analogies 
between  the  three  arts  have  been  observed,  and 
treatises  written  upon  them,  time  out  of  mind. 
That  such  analogies  should  have  been  observed 
is  not  at  all  sarprising,  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider, from  the  standpoint  of  modern  science 
that  the  three  arts  are  reared  upon  the  common 
basis  of  onr  human  natnre,  from  which  all 
mundane  harmony  dates,  and  that  our  seneuoua 
human  nature  is,  throughout,  a meter  of  quanti- 
tative impressions.  The  Fine  Arts  are  records 
of  tho  sensuous  constitution  of  man  which 
records,  by  a reflex  action,  play  npon  and  charm 
natures  similarly  constituted  to  that  of  the 
artist.  Music  is  a thing  not  existing  inde- 
pendently of  man,— man  made  all  three  arts, 
not  founding  one  upon  another,  oot  in  obedienoe 
to  the  laws  of  his  own  being.  The  harmonies  of 
one  art,  therefore,  have  equal  authority  to  those 
of  another. 

The  fact  is,  all  relativity  is  fundamentally 
quantitative.  The  relations  of  sounds,  forma 
(Kculptural  and  architectural),  of  chiaraoscuro 
of  colour,  are  all  fundamentally  proportional 
relations,  and  there  is  but  one  scale  of  quanti- 
tative differentiation,  varying  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  1:1,  or  the  ratio  of  equality,  and 
1:0,  or  the  ratio  of  greatest  difference.  If 
then,  we  can  show  that  certain  ratios  are  uni- 
versally agreeable  to  the  sensuous  natnre  we 
shall  establish  points  of  contact,  of  identity, 
between  the  proportional  relations  approved  by 
the  different  senses,  and  that  there  exists  a 
certain  mnsio,  if  we  choose  to  call  it  so,  common 
to  our  whole  nature. 

In  medio  tutisaimus  ibis  expresses  a great 
truth ; in  that  expression  the  experience  of  ages 
is  treasured  np  in  a few  words.  Itis  a tribute 
and  testimony  to  the  importance  of  the 
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golden  mean,  to  that  mid.path  of  safety  to  our 
human  nature  which  lies  between  extremes.  All 
experienoe  shows  that  healthy  bumau  nature 
prefers  mean,  or  moderate,  proportional  relation 
to  extreme  differenoes. 

The  infinite  sabdivisions  of  the  unit,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  monochord  of  nature, 
oombiued  two  and  two,  would  represent  every 
proportional  relation,  or  ratio,  which  is  possible 
between  two  quantities.  This  scale  of  ratios 
presents  ns  with  eight  very  marked  oombioa- 
tions,  viz.,  1 : 1,  3 : 4,  1 : IJ,  1 : 2,  1 : 2^, 
1 ! 3,  1 : 4,  1 : 0.  The  extremes  of  ratio  are 
represented  by  1 : 1,  and  1 ; 0.  The  mean  of 
the  differentiation  of  ratio  is  represented  by 
1 : 2,  because  there  are  as  many  ratios  ap. 
proaohing  equality  nearer  than  1 : 2,  as  there 
are  ratios  diverging  from  equality  in  a greater 
degree  than  1 : 2.  The  limits  of  moderation  are 
represented  by  3 : 4 and  1 : 4,  because  there 
are  as  many  ratios  lying  outside  these  limits  of 
more  extreme  degree  than  those  within  them. 
Now  too  great  an  equality,  as  well  as  too  great 
a difference  between  the  two  terms  of  a quanti- 
tative relation,  are,  as  experience  teaches  us, 
displeasing  to  the  senses.  Therefore,  all 
those  proportions  which  approach  equality  nearer 
than  3 : 4,  or  diverge  from  equality  in  a greater 
degree  than  1 : 4,  found  no  favour  in  Grecian 
architecture.  At  all  events,  accepting  the  ex- 
hortation to  " be  moderate  in  all  tbings  ” as  of 
the  highest  wisdom,  we  have  just  grounds  for 
receiving  the  following  proportions  as  the  best, 
because  they  are  within  the  limits  of  modera- 
tion, viz.,  3 : 4,  1 : IJ,  1 : 2,  1 : 2^,  1:3, 
1 : 4.  Now,  1 : 2,  or  the  mean  of  ratio,  was  that 
adopted  in  the  order  called  si/style  ; 1 : 4 in  that 
called  areostyle;  and,  I believe,  3 : 4,  1 : 1^, 
1 : 2J,  and  1 : 3 were  also  used.  When,  how- 
ever, some  grand  or  startling  effect  is  to  be  pro- 
puced,  the  eveu  tenor  of  the  beautiful  is  to  be 
departed  from,  extremes  have  to  be  resorted  to, 
and  we  have  to  enter  upon  another  phase  of  the 
snbjeot,  or  that  of  harmony  by  contrast,  or  the 
theory  of  compensation. 

Geometrical  figures,  in  which  the  longer  to 
their  shorter  axes  are  in  those  moderate  ratios, 
have  also  found  favour.  1 : 2 is  the  relation  of 
the  contiguous  octaves  in  music,  but  here  we 
come  upon  a characteristic  difference  in  the  form 
of  the  two  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  ; 1 ; 2 is 
a marked  difference  to  the  sense  of  vision, 
whereas  the  vibrations  of  the  two  strings  differ- 
ing in  this  ratio  are  regarded  as  the  same  note. 
The  progression  of  octaves  is  to  the  ear  what  a 
progression  of  squares  of  different  sizes  is  to  the 
eye.  But  we  have  a point  of  contact  iu  the 
tenor,  or  moderate  clef,  being  preferred  to  the 
extremes  of  the  bass  and  of  the  treble.  Another 
point  of  contact,  or  of  identity  of  principle  io  the 
two  senses,  is  the  recent  discovery,  announced 
by  Professor  Barrett,  that  the  ratios  of  the 
barmonio  notes  and  of  the  harmonic  colours  are 
identical.  W.  Cave  Thomas. 


AUTISTIC  INDIVIDUALISM. 

SiE, — Believing  yonr  journal  is  open  to  sug- 
gestions made  expressly  for  the  benefit  of  archi- 
tectural art,  I hope  jou  may  deem  the  following 
worthy  of  insertion  : — 

It  is  generally  acknowledged,  by  appreciative 
students,  that  what  is  called  ‘ ' individualism  ” is 
a strongly  marked  and  most  important  char, 
aoteristic  of  Mediroval  art ; and  it  appears  to 
some  of  us  that  a revival  of  iudividualism  is 
essential  to  the  artistic  success  of  modern  arohi- 
tectnre. 

This  revival  need  not  be  at  variance  with  the 
nsnges  and  customs  of  the  present  agej  bat 
would  simply  be  that  freedom  of  artisiio  indi- 
vidual  skill  which  gave  its  characteristic  life  and 
freshness  to  old  work. 

This,  it  appears,  is  what  the  architectural 
journals  are  continually  asking  for,  especially  in 
the  reparation  of  old  buildings.  " The  trne 
spirit  of  the  Mediaaval  work,”  woalwavs  bear, 
is  wanting.  If  this  spirit  is  to  be  revived,  the 
present  system  of  automatouism  must  be  super- 
seded. 

There  is  little  real  artist  work  developed  now 
by  individual  skill.  The  hands  are  always 
working  without  any  proper  sympathetic  action 
of  the  brain.  Might  not  this  be  changed  ? Are 
there  not  among  the  various  art  associations 
some  who  are  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
this  eubieot,  and  who  have  ability  to  bring  it 
forward  for  discussion  ? The  new  movement  for 
more  eystematio  technical  instruction  is  a good 
one,  but  it  overlooks  the  want  of  freedom  in  the 


workman.  He  may  study  oarefully  some  deco- 
rative branch  of  Medimval  work  until  he  can 
produce  artistic  work  almost  as  good  as  that  of 
the  old  workmen  ; but  automatouism  gives  him 
a stencil-plate,  or  a dull  model,  as  his  guide,  or 
iu  some  other  way  binds  him,  totally  neglecting 
the  essential  “spirit  of  the  old,”  which  was  ex- 
pressly  founded  on  originality,  and  not  on 
oopyism. 

It  may  be  said  that  freedom  will  foster  error, 
that  there  was  indifferent  oonstruccion,  bad 
anatomy,  and  ornde  design  in  old  work,  and 
probably  these  all  would  be  repeated.  But  for 
the  lesser  evil,  we  should  not  forego  the  greater 
good,  remembering  rather  that  it  is  this  long, 
neglected  individualism  which  has  always  given 
the  greatest  value  to  material. 

A WOKKMAK. 


DEEP  MINING. 

In  a lecture  on  this  snbjeot,  recently  delivered, 
Mr.  Walter  Rowley,  C.E.,  says: — The  shaft  of  the 
argentiferous  lead  mines  of  Prizibram,  in  Austria, 
has  achieved  the  greatest  victory  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  silver  and  lead  being  now 
actually  worked  and  drawn  from  a depth  of 
1,093'1  yards.  These  mines  were  first  explored 
about  the  sixteenth  century,  but  only  commenced 
actual  working  to  any  extent  abont  the  ye-ir 
1779,  and  up  to  1800  the  shaft  was  only  290 
yards  deep.  In  1865  they  bad  reached  a depth 
781'2  yards.  Thisshafb  seems,  from  the  earliest 
period,  to  have,  year  by  year  of  its  existence, 
bad  the  honour  of  testifying  to  the  practica- 
bility of  deep  mining;  for,  during  the  first 
ninety-aix  years  of  its  working,  the  annual 
increase  of  its  depth  was  34  ft.,  and  during  the 
last  ten  years  it  has  annually  increased  on  the 
average  of  83  fc.  The  deepest  coal-mines  in  the 
world  are  the  Viviera  Remus  shafts,  near 
Gilly,  in  Belginra,  which  are  sank  to  a depth  of 
910  yards  in  one  perpendicular  shaft.  From  a 
drift  at  this  depth  another  shaft  has  been  sank 
to  a farther  depth  of  222  yards,  making  a total 
of  1,162  yards.  The  above  shaft  was  continued 
50ft.  lower,  to  a depth  of  1,178'2  yards;  but, 
as  the  coal  sought  for  at  this  depth  was  not 
satisfactory  in  its  character,  the  present  mining 
operations  are  confined  to  the  depth  of  940  yards. 
In  Belgium  there  are  at  the  present  time  about 
112  shafts  500  yards  deep  and  upwards  ; 
whereas  in  England  there  are  only  fifteen 
exceeding  that  depth.  It  is  not  intended  to  con- 
sider any  of  less  depth  than  500  yards,  as  under 
that  distance  they  are  not  uncommon,  and  there- 
fore  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
inquiry.  The  deepest  mine  in  Great  Britain  at 
the  present  time  is  that  at  Rosebridge,  Lan- 
cashire (coal),  815  yards. 


PRICE  OF  LiND  FOR  ARTISANS’ 
DWELLINGS. 

The  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  submicted 
the  fullowing  report  to  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
on  the  10th  inst. : — 

Tour  committee,  umler  the  antlioritv  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  Board,  hare  from  time  to  time  cauned 
ailTertiaementB  to  be  iwned  inviiinR  tenders  fur  the  plots 
of  land  reserved  under  the  proviiiuua  of  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Improvements  Act,  1S72,  for  iho  erection  of 
dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes.  The  plots  remaining 
udet  are  those  marked  C,  U,  and  G upon  the  acconjpBD3’ing 
plan.  Tenders  have  been  rec"lved  in  reply  to  the  Board's 
advertisement  from  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company,  but  the  amounts  oU'ered  are  so  much  below  the 
valuation  of  the  Superiotendiog  Architect  that  your  com- 
niittee  are  quite  unable  to  entertain  the  proposals,  and 
they  deem  it  right  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the 
Board,  the  amounts  of  the  Architect’s  estimate  of  the 
rental  value  of  the  sites,  and  the  amounts  oll'ered  by  the 
above-named  company.  The  arcbiteci'a  estimates  are  as 
follow: — 

Piot  C at  4d.  per  foot  = 291L  per  annum. 

„ Dat4d.  „ =200L  „ 

„ Gat  3d.  „ =231L  „ 

The  amounts  offered  are 

Plot  C 150?.,  being  about  2ii.  per  foot. 

,,  D 90?.,  bring  under  2d.  ,, 

,,  G KXi?,,  being  about  lid.  ,, 

Yonr  committee  further  learu  from  the  Superintending 
Architect  that  the  commercial  letdog  value  of  the  land 
would  be  us  follows 

Plot  C at  9d.  per  font=6557.  per  annum 
„ DatSd,  „ =400J.  „ 

„ G at  7d.  ,,  =54j?.  ,, 

The  report  waa  nnanimoualy  adopted,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Roche,  who  remarked  that  to  eell 
the  land  in  qaeabion  at  the  prices  offered  would 
be  tantamount  to  giving  half  of  it  away  for  the 
bnilding  of  arbieana’  dwellings.  If  the  Board 
were  to  give  land  for  each  a purpose,  they  conld 
not  logically  refose  to  give  bricks  and  mortar. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  10th  inst.,  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  reported  that, — 

‘•In  pursuance  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  the  1st  of  Juuelast.  they 
have  had  a conference  with  tlis  Council  of  che  Boyal  Insti- 
tute ol  British  Architects,  as  suggested  in  their  letter 
presented  to  the  Board  on  that  day,  on  the  subject  of  the 
designs  for  buildmgs  proposed  to  be  erected  in  Northumber- 
land-Bvenne.  Your  committee,  as  the  resullof  that  inter- 
view, instructed  your  Superintendijig  Axohitect  to  prepare 
a general  elevation  for  tbe  block  comprising  plots  12  to  19 
incinsive,  a portion  of  which,  viz.,  plots  12,  13,  14,  and  15, 
had  been  let  to  Messrs.  Francis,  who  propose  to  erect  a 
large  hotel  therecn.  The  Architect  accordinely  prepared 
aud  submitted  a sketch  design  for  the  buildings  upon  the 
whole  of  the  block.  He  then,  by  their  direction,  com- 
municated with  Messrs.  Francis  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  they  would  bo  willing  to  adopt  that 
elevation,  and  he  ultimately  laid  before  yonr  committee 
an  elevation  received  from  those  gentlemen,  amended  by 
them  after  having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  one 
prepared  by  the  architect.  This  amended  elevation,  with 
the  sketch  design  above  referred  to,  was  thereupon  for- 
warded to  the  Council  of  the  Institute  for  their  observa- 
tions, with  an  intimation  that  they  bad  been  approved  by 
yonr  committee  for  transmission  to  that  body,  but  had 
not  at  present  been  recommended  lor  the  formal  approval 
of  the  Board.  It  was  also  pointed  out  to  the  Connoil, 
witn  reference  to  tbe  sketch  design,  that  since  it  bad  been 
prepared  some  modiflcaiions  had  been  made  in  the  eleva- 
tion for  the  hotel,  but  that  c^re  would  be  taken  that  the 
general  elevation  for  the  remainder  of  tlie  block  would  be 
treated  iu  a corresponding  mauner.  Yonr commiiteo have 
now  had  before  them  the  letter  received  Iron  the  Council 
in  reply,  which  was  presented  to  the  Board  ou  Friday  last. 
In  this  they  eipress  their  regret  that  they  cannot  regard 
the  ameuded  elevation  for  the  buildings  proposed  to  bo 
placed  on  plots  12  to  15  as  satiafuciory  even  in  its  revised 
form,  and  they  advise  an  architectural  treatment  of  the 
building  to  bo  placed  on  these  plots  io  accordance  with 
the  sketch  design  prepared  by  your  Superintending  Archi- 
tect, which  they  consider  far  preferable.  They  also  refer 
to  the-reasons  which  they  understand  have  been  urged  bv 
the  lessees  for  the  alteration  in  the  design  for  the  hotel 
revised  by  your  Superintending  Architect,  namely,  first, 
that  the  wiu.'ows  on  the  fourth  floor  should  be  arranged 
iu  double  instead  of  single  openings  ; secondly,  that  the 
fenestration  cf  the  fifth  story  should  bo  of  stone,  and 
included  in  tbe  main  la^-ade,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
rool  dormer?,  and  they  express  their  belief  that  the  lessees' 
wishes  on  those  points  can  be  carried  out  under  the  advice 
of  your  Superintending  Architect,  and  recommend  that  the 
details  of  the  fafade  as  modified  to  meet  these  require- 
ments should  he  submitted  to  that  gentleman,  and  be  only 
executed  with  bis  approval.  Your  committee  have  care- 
fully examined  the  amended  design  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Francis,  and  have  given  their  best  attention  to  the  sugges- 
tions contained  in  the  letter  received  from  the  Council  of 
the  Institute.  It  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  considerable 
alterations  have  already  been  made  by  Messrs.  Francis  in 
the  elevation  originally  submitted  by  them  with  a view  of 
assimilating  ic  as  far  as  possible  to  the  one  prepared  by 
tbe  Architect,  aud  your  committee  have  reason  to  believe, 
moreover,  that  there  is  a dispositioo  ou  the  part  of 
Messrs.  Francis  to  consider  any  suggo.'itioQs  made  by  your 
Superintending  Architect  with  regard  to  the  two  points 
above  alluded  to.  Under  ail  the  circumstances,  and  looking 
to  the  desiratility  of  avoiding  any  further  delay  in  the 
matter,  it  appears  to  your  committee  that  the  Board  may 
with  propriety  give  their  sanction  to  tbe  amended  eleva- 
tion. They  beg  therefore  to  submit  the  same  with  this 
report,  aud  recommend  that  it  be  approved  by  the  Board.  ’ ‘ 
The  report  was  agreed  to  nem.  dis. 


HOUSES  AT  THE  SEA  SIDE. 

At  the  Liverpool  Summer  AbsIzps  on  Tuesday, 
August  5th,  before  Mr.  Justice  Hawkina  and  a 
common  jury,  the  case  of  Yearaleyn.  Henderson 
was  tried.  Mr.  Edwards,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Tomlinson 
appeared  for  tbe  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Golly,  Q.O., 
and  Mr.  E.  S.  Rosooe  for  the  defendant.  The 
case  was  one  of  some  interest  and  importance 
to  builders  at  watering-places.  Tbe  plaintifl’’8 
house,  one  of  a very  “jerry”  description,  was 
bnilt  ou  the  sand  at  New  Brighton,  the  rear 
portion  being  built  with  very  slight  foundations. 
Tbe  defendant  was  the  builder  employed  by  tbe 
neighbouring  landowner,  and  found  it  necessary 
whilst  building  a house  on  the  adjoining  land  to 
underpin  the  plaintiff’s  boose.  Considerable 
damage  in  the  shape  of  cracks  and  sub- 
sidence  occurred  about  that  time,  and  the 
plaintiff  alleged  that  this  was  caused  by 
the  negligent  underpinning  of  the  defendant’s 
workmen.  Other  questions  as  to  support  were 
raised,  but  the  ernoial  point  was  whether  or  not 
the  defendant  had  taken  due  and  proper  pre- 
, cautions,  considering  the  character  of  the  soil. 
The  defendant  conclnsively  proved  that  ho  had 
underpinned  in  lengths  of  not  more  than  2 ft.  at 
a time,  and  that  he  inserted  boards  to  keen  tbe 
sand  from  running  oot  in  any  quantity.  * The 
jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  defendant,  which 
shows  that  if  a builder  takes  proper  precautions 
he  is  not  responsible  for  damage  which  may 
arise  from  bis  operations,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
common-sense  jnry. 


Water  Supply.— West  Looe  (Cornwall)  is 
about  to  be  supplied  with  water,  by  gravitation, 
from  a stream  flowing  into  the  Looe  river.  Mr. 
E.  Appleton,  of  Torqnay,  is  the  engineer ; and 
Mr.  Honey,  of  Looe,  the  contractor. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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TEE  LONDON  BEILDING  TRiDE. 

The  maeons’  strike  still  oontinues,  and  has 
en  the  subject  of  correspoadeuce  in  the  papers, 
the  first  place,  Mr.  Charles  Gcwlden,  Becratnry 
the  Central  Association  of  Master  Boilders  of 
ndoD,  wrote : — 

‘ As  erroneoDs  rnports  are  beiog  circalated,  aod  as 
1 been  reported  in  a contemporarj  that  liitj-live  fir 
.•e  conceded  tbe  increnso  in  ttie  rata  of  wages,  and 
3 atalement  teodsto  prejudice  the  cause  of  the  masters, 
eg  to  say  tha*^,  as  far  as  this  Association  tai  been  able 
great  pains  to  ascertain,  there  are  only  two  firms, 
ploying  a very  small  number  of  masons,  who  for  special 
isona  have  given  the  increase  under  protest." 

The  correctness  of  this  statement  has  been 
nied  on  behalf  of  the  men  by  Mr.  Henry 
abet,  “ Secretary  of  the  London  Lodges’  Com- 
ttee  of  the  Operative  Stonemasons’  Society,” 
10  writes : — 

' Mr.  Goolden  deaiea  the  acenrscy  of  the  report  that 
yfive  firms  have  conceded  tlie  increase  in  the  rate  of 
ges.  The  repnrt  was  correct  whoa  made,  but  others 
,8tD0w  be  adaed,  as  there  are  now  ninety  firms  who  have 
iceded  the  increase  of  wages.  . , . Of  course,  I cannot 
. thearuroe  from  which  Mr.  Goolden  derives  his  iofor- 
tion,  or  (he  exertions  that  were  made  by  the  members 
ihe  Association  to  find  the  two  firms ; but  if  they  were 
walk  tiio  length  of  the  street  in  which  their  office  is 
lated  they  would  find  at  least  two  firms  paying  the  ad- 
ice,— one  of  them  employing  about  IlO  masons.  As 
ore  stated,  our  list  of  firms  now  p.aying  the  advance 
nbers  ninety,  the  eorrec'ness  of  which  we  are  prepared 
Drove  to  the  aatisfaction  of  any  one,  under  certain  con- 

3q  Saturday  last  a meeting  of  builders’ 
tourers  was  held  in  Great  Guildford-streefc, 
uthwark.  It  was  announced  that  50Z.  had 
m voted  towards  the  support  of  the  families 
labourers  thrown  out  of  work  through  the 
ike.  Mr.  P.  Kenny  read  some  oorrespondenoe 
ioh  had  passed  between  him  and  the  seore- 
y of  the  Masters’  Association.  The  reply  of 
I masters  to  a request  made  by  the  labourers 
a settlement  of  the  dispute  by  coming  to 
ms,  or  submitting  the  case  to  arbitration,  was 
the  effect  th.'ic  they,  the  masters,  were 
ferers,  like  the  memorialists,  by  the  acts  of  a 
gle  body  of  their  skilled  workmen,  and  they 
lid  not  but  regret  the  position  in  which  the 
outers  had  been  placed. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

'^reston.  — Six  months  ago  the  operative 
aibere  of  Preston  gave  notice  to  their  em- 
yers  that  after  tbe  expiration  of  that  notice 
I standard  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  them 
aid  be  raised  from  30s.  to  Sos.  per  week.  The 
sters  have  decided  to  ofier  them  an  advance 
Is.  per  week  instead  of  5i.,  and  this  has  been 
epted. 

Iherdeen.— The  operative  plumbers  of  Aber- 
in  have  resolved  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  the 
sters  as  to  bye-laws  and  payment  for  walking 
country  jobs,  and  the  strike  which  was 
eatened,  has  thereby  been  averted.  The 
n are  to  be  paid  6J.  a day  extra  for  walking 
country  jobs  over  two  miles  from  the  muni- 
al  boundary,  and  Is.  a day  for  jobs  over  four 
es  distant.  The  men  wished  the  distance  to 

calculated  from  the  centre  of  tbe  town. 

a largely.attended  meeting  of  the  master, 
sons,  held  on  the  8th  inst.,  a communication 
ich  was  received  from  the  operatives  now  on 
ke  offering  to  refer  the  dispute  to  arbitra- 
i was  agreed  to  on  certain  conditions,  the 
if  of  these  being  that  any  difference  in  the 
jea  which  may  result  from  the  arbitration  do 
take  effect  till  four  months  hence. 
fanchis'er. — The  New  York  correspondent  cf 
Manchester  Guardian,  writing  on  tbe  1st 
says : — 

Irh9  steamship  IToiitona  yesterday  took  out  fifty  car- 
ers, who,  it  is  stated,  go  to  be  employed  by  Messrs, 
el  & Sons,  builders.  Tho  preterenee  was  given 
iglo  men,  and  none  were  accepted  without  tools  and 
references.  Messrs.  R.  Neill  & Sons  adv.-vnee  the 
ige  money  ($26),  which  has  to  be  refunded  at  the  rate 
c.  per  week,  to  be  deducted  from  their  w.iges.  Six 
bs  is  the  stated  term  of  employment,  and  the  wages 
17o.  an  hour.  A notice  appears  in  the  Zler-jld  re- 
tiog  earpentere  to  keep  away  from  Manchester 
use  there  is  a strike  there." 

be  men  arrived  at  Liverpool  last  week,  on 
r way  to  Manchester,  where  they  were  to  be 
iloycd  in  the  room  of  the  men  who  recentlt 
ck  for  an  advance  of  wages.  The  men  on 
£0  state  that  only  two  of  the  men  so  importer 
menoed  work,  and  they  have  now  left  off. 
he  Clyde.  — Oq  the  10th  inst.  the  Clydt 
jutive  of  the  Amalgamated  Shipwrights  ol 
lb  Britain  and  Ireland  were  engaged  con. 
ing  the  recommendation  of  the  Glasgow 
iwrights,  that  ” The  present  dispute  shoulc 
ibmitted  to  arbitration.”  The  proceeding! 
private,  and  it  is  intended  to  convey  tht»‘ 


re  ult  to  the  master  shipbuilders  through  neutral 
parties.  At  a meeting  of  master  shipbuilders 
a committee  was  appointed  to  ascertain  if  the 
Glasgow  Trades’  Council  were  au'horised  by  the 
workmen  to  propose  arbitration  as  a means  of 
settling  the  dispute. 

The  Nail  Trade. — The  Belperhorse-nail  makers 
have  submitted  to  a reduction  of  3d,  per  1,000 
nails  in  their  wages,  in  consequence  of  the 
nailers  in  Staffordshire  having  been  dropped  that 
amount.  The  common  nailers  have  been  given 
a week’s  notice  that  their  wages  would  be  re. 
duoed  from  Id.  to  3d.  per  stone,  according  to  the 
sorb  they  made.  The  proposed  reduction  will 
make  a difference  of  about  Ss.  a week  to  a man 
who  works  regularly.  It  is  said  that  the  nail 
trade  has  nob  been  known  to  be  so  bad  for  a 
great  number  of  years. 

Amalyamaied  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners. — According  to  the  quarterly  report  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  there  are  now  strikes  going  on  in  Man- 
Chester,  Salford,  Oldham,  Wolverhampton,  Nor- 
wiob,  Hull,  Dudley,  and  Halifax.  The  contest  at 
Worcester  has  been  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
masters  conceding  tbe  demands  of  the  men.  At 
the  commenoement  of  the  quarter  tbe  funds  of 
the  society  were  73,8081.,  and  at  the  end  of  Jane 
they  were  72,0131.,  in  spite  of  the  drain  caused 
by  the  large  number  of  men  on  strike. 


A RELIC  OF  NOTTINGHAM  CASTLE, 

An  interesting  relic  of  the  old  fortress  has 
recently  been  discovered  in  one  of  tbe  walls  of 
the  modern  castle.  Ic  is  a stone  about  12  in.  by 
7 in,  on  the  face,  covered  with  an  iusoription 
surronnded  by  a border.  The  inscription  has 
not  been  easily  deciphered,  but  Mr,  Hine,  who 
has  been  assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  Linooln  and 
others,  has  forwarded  to  us  the  following  inter- 
pretation of  it : — 


NE'INTRESIN-IVDICIVM 
CVM-SERVO  TVO-DOMl 
NO  • QVIA  • NON  • IVSTIFI 
CABITVRIN-CONSPECTV'TVO-OMNIS 
VIVE NS-S C R P T D M PER-MET GAN N E M 
SPOR-WODDIEIOVIS-NONODECIMO'DIE 
MENSIS-ANNO'MILLESIMO.  SEXCENTESI 
j£0  ••*•••  * QV.\DR.1GE3IM0. 


Or, 

“Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant, 
0 Lord,  for  in  Thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be 
justified.  Written  by  me,  John  Sporwod,  on 
Thursday,  the  Nineteenth  day  of  the  month  of 
January,  One  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
three.” 

It  is  conjectnred  that  the  stone  formed  part  of 
the  masonry  of  one  of  the  old  prisons,  and  was 
used  as  a building-stone  in  the  new  edifice.  Mr. 
Hine  suggests  that  the  inscription  is  the  work  of 
some  unfortnnate  Rijalist,  who  was  imprisoned 
in  the  castle  during  the  Civil  War,  and  that  the 
darkness  of  the  oell  would  account  for  the  rude- 
ness  of  the  lettering.  The  history  of  the  Civil 
War  would  give  January,  1613,  as  a likely  time 
for  the  imprisonment  of  John  Sporwod,  who  was 
probably  one  of  Prince  Rupert’s  officers.  October 
is  the  only  other  month  in  this  year  on  which 
Thursday,  the  19:h  fulls.  The  writing  marked 
with  stars  is  obliterated.  We  may  recommend 
tbe  subscribers  to  Mr.  Hine’s  book  on  “ Netting, 
ham,  its  Castle,”  to  paste  tbe  above  on  one  of  its 
blank  sheets,  which  are  evidently  intended  for 
scrap. pages,  and  should  be  used  as  such  by  those 
interested  in  collecting  historical  fragments. 


entirely  for  people  who  can  only  pay  a low  rent 
can,  of  course,  not  be  prevented  j there  are 
many  with  a small  income,  whose  social  position 
does  not  allow  them  to  live  in  a poor  neighbour, 
hood  or  in  “ barracks,”  and  for  that  class  efpe- 
cially  it  seems  to  me  very  little  is  done. 

You  are  undoubtedly  right  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  build  “ barracks  ” in  suoh  a street  as 
the  one  contemplated  to  be  formed  from  Totten- 
bam-conrt-road  to  Cbaring-croas.  In  the  first 
place,  is  it  necessary  in  London  more  than  in 
many  Continental  towns  to  build  houses  to  look 
different  from  any  other  house  because  some  of 
the  inhabitants  do  not  pay  so  high  a rent  as 
others  P As  a matter  of  course,  a house  with 
costly  decorations  must  cost  more  than  one  with- 
out them ; but  a house  can  be  built  in  good  taste 
without  being  very  expensive,  and,  what  is  par- 
ticularly objectionable  is  that  all  the  large 
houses  intended  for  tenants  who  pay  small  rents 
should  be  bo  much  alike  that  when  you  have 
seen  one  you  know  them  all. 

I know  from  experience  that  in  the  best  streets 
in  London  third  and  fourth  floors  are  difficult  to 
let  as  offices,  even  at  very  low  rents,  and  as  they 
generally  are  badly  arranged  for  people  to  live  in, 
there  are  an  immense  number  of  such  rooms 
nob  used  except  for  lumber.  If  some  of  the 
houses  in  the  new  street  were  built  so  that  there 
could  be,  say,  three  shops  in  each  block,  and  the 
three  floors  above  have  a private  entrance,  so 
that  with  each  shop  could  be  lot  a floor,  it  would 
be  oonvenient  to  many,  and  as  each  floor  would 
have  the  width  and  depth  of  the  three  shops 
below,  there  would  be  ample  room  for  a family  to 
live  in.  I would  then  have  fourth  and  fifth 
floors  arranged  for  tenants  who  pay  small  rents  j 
and,  if  necessary,  a staircase  could  be  arranged 
in  each  block  of  bouses  for  the  top  floors. 

C.  L. 


GOLDSMITH’S  HOUSE. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  llh  inst.,  speaking 
of  “ Suburban  Building  in  South  London,”  yott 
mention  Goldsmith  House,  the  former  residence 
of  the  poet,  and  say  it  is  stated  that  it  will 
be  shortly  swept  away. 

My  directors  think  you  will  be  very  glad  to 
bear  that  at  present  they  have  no  intention  of 
pulling  clown  this  residence. 

Ic  will  aLo  interest  you  to  know  that  a large 
portion  of  the  garden  will  still  be  retained  and 
will  form  recreation  ground  for  tho  tenants  of 
the  model  buildings  now  approaching  com- 
pletion  under  tho  superinbendenoe  of  the  com. 
pany’s  architect. 

Walter  West, 

Sdo.  Sanitary  Dwellings  Co. 


ART  FURNITURE. 


HOUSES  FOR  ALL  CLASSES. 

Sir, — You  have  so  often  advocated  the  better 
housing  of  the  less  well-to-do  classes  in  London, 
and  your  remarks  on  the  same  snbjeob  iu  this 
week's  Builder  show  you  are  still  thinking  of 
the  subject,  that  I am  induced  to  write  a few 
words  to  you  on  the  same  question. 

In  tbe  first  place,  is  it  necessary  that  people 
who  can  only  pay  a certain  rent  should  live  in 
what  you  call  “ barracks,”  oi”,  in  other  words,  in 
houses  with  such  exterior  appearance  that  any 
one  who  passes  may  know  that  the  inhabitants 
ire  considered  poor,  and,  in  most  cases,  not  free 
CO  do  in  their  own  honsee  what  they  like  ? I think 
'■his  classifioation  exceedingly  objectionable ; 
besides,  it  is  not  necessary.  That  private  specu. 
iators  should  build  streets,  or  whole  quarters, 


Sir, — Canyon  tell  me  if  amongst  the  several 
firms  who  deal  in  what  is  termed  ” art  furuituro,” 
there  ia  even  one  who  thinks  at  all  of  the  many 
who  would  prefer  to  have  their  houses  furnished 
with  some  amount  of  taste,  but  who  are  uaablo 
to  afford  the  largo  prices  asked  for  this  class  of 
furniture  as  now  made  ? Doubtless  much  of  it  is 
very  beautiful,  and  all  that  sorb  of  thing  ; but  I 
want  to  get  at  something  plain  and  eoonomical, 
but  still  designed  and  made  with  taste  and  style. 
A firm  who  would  give  this  idea  some  practical 
attention  I think  would  not  regret  it.  M, 


MORE  FEELING. 


Sir, — The  feeling  school  have  lately  taken 
another  new  crotchet  into  their  heads,  viz.,  that 
a church  with  two  front  towers  should  always 
have  them  as  dissimilar  as  possible,  taking  as 
their  precedents  Canterbury  (as  it  was),  Llan- 
daff,  Chartres,  Roueii.  Of  these  churches  you 
can  only  get  a aide  or  angular  view,  and  in  such 
cases  odd  towers  look  best;  but  wherever  a full 
west  view  can  be  obtained,  as  at  Lincoln,  Lich- 
field, Wells,  Brnssels,  twin  towers  were  always 
built,  and  look  by  far  more  satisfactory.  Two 
odd  towers,  contrary  to  the  original  design,  have 
just  been  built  to  St.  John's,  Islington,  a church 
of  which  no  side  view  is  visible;  but  its  front 
overlooks  a thoroughfare  wider  than  most  London 
itre^ts. 

I would  suggest,  by  the  way,  some  use  for 
coupled  towers.  Generally  one  contains  a pea 
of  bells,  and  the  other  merely  “ looks  on.”  There 
should  be  a chord  of  three  bells, — one  an  octave 
below  the  tenor,  one  a third  higher,  and  the 
other  a third  above  this.  I have  tried  cn  a 
^iauo  the  effect  of  a peal  in  two  parts  thus  pro* 
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daoeable.T^They  wonld  also  do  for  a large  clocli 
to  strike  on.  The  three  olook-bella  at  St.  Paal’f 
ebonld  be  so  replaced  when  the  new  peal  has 
been  hung;  and  an  addition  of  the  same  kind 
made  at  Westminster  Abbey,  Lichfield,  and  Can- 
terbury. SCASGILL. 


SUEREY  MASONIC  HALL. 

gjBj — As  a letter  in  your  impression  of  August  llth  is 
likely  to  grossly  mislead  some  wbo  are  interested  in  the 
above  building,  we,  as  the  architects  and  surveyors  to  the 
company,  beg  to  give  an  nnqualilled  denial  to  air. 
Bamsey's  statement  of  “ facts.” 

In  the  firstplace,  no  lump-sum  contract  was  ever  entered 
into  There  was,  however,  a priced  biU  of  quantities, 
amounting  to  4,832i.,  for  a building  designed  by  tbe  late 
Mr.  John  Thomas,  which  was,  after  his  death,  accepted  as 
a schedule  of  prices  for  the  building  designed  and  carried 
out  by  us,  and  which  contains  fully  three-times  the  floor- 
space  of  the  building  originally  intended,  the  total  cost 
of  which,  7,9651.,  includes  expensive  decorative  work  and 
several  hundreds  of  pounds  worth  of  furniiure. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  say  anything  beyond  this, 
except  that  when  the  accounts  were  made  up  and  sent  in 
an  unjuBtiliable  dispute  arose  (out  of  uusatufaotory 
business  relations  between  the  builder  and  Mr.  Ramsey). 
The  matter  became  a subject  of  reteren'-e  from  Mr.  Justice 
- - ~ T.  after  searching 


we  say  we  will  close  the  pnblic-hooses,  and  open  the  fine- 
art  exbibiticns  on  Sunday,  do  you  not  think  that  we  should 
be  taking  a very  long  stride  in  the  right  direction  ? In 
my  very  humble  opinion,  I think  that  we  should.  Now  it 
would  be  rather  unreasonable  to  expect  to  be  able  to  walk 
into  a public-house  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  ask  a work- 
ing-man to  go  straight  with  you  from  the  beer-house  into 
the  church.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  for  one  moment  that  we 
should  Ond  this  man  in  a proper  state  of  mind  to  be  able 
to  sit  down  and  hear  an  eloquent  and  a touching  sermon  ? 
I think  you  will  egree  with  me  when  I say  that  this 
man  wants  a little  preparation;  but  we  could  with  the 
greatest  confidence  ask  a working-man  on  his  leaving  the 
museum  or  the  picture-gallery  just  to  step  into  some  of 
our  beautiful  churches.  Can  any  of  us  give  any  estimate 
as  to  the  great  good  that  might  result  from  this?  It  is 
well  known  that  many  of  onr  picture-galleries  contain 
some  very  splendid  paintings  on  Scripture  subjects,  which 
being  inspected  on  the  Sabbath  by  working  people  might 
greatly  tend  to  cultivate  their  tastes  to  far  higher  motives. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  if  any  of  our  active  members  of 
our  dear  old  Church  of  England  will  pall  the  wires  on 
this  subject.  a Working-man. 


glisallanta. 


Mexican  Antiquities. — Mr.  W.  H.  Jacbaou, 
of  Professor  Hayden’s  Sarvey  Corps,  seods 


?p»“trdS“.Si  : tonl  S.nta  Fd.  N;.  M«ico  an-acoount  of  work 

outlay,  and  gave  his  award  for  the  full  amount,  7,9651.  of  among  the  ancient  ruiQS  01  that  country.  A 
our  certificate,  less  81.  only.  These  are  facts  which  speak  of  ruined  pueblos  were  visited  in  May, 

'’Vh^.T.’.tTtiebaUdi.gw.,  olF.r.rror  ml.  th.  :ia  tbo  parts  between  the  Tuneoha  and  the 
foreclosing  of  the  mortgage  for  interest  not  paid;  and  | Jenarz  mountains;  the  largest  Of  them  was 


when  we  inform  you  that  tbe  income  of  the  ball  is  stated  ft  hy  310  ft.  They  are  mostly  built  around 
v—  .u-  ../wmnQnvfn  Ka1  009f . a Tear  asa^  . y _ ... 


S ' three  Biclea  of  a rectangle,  with  open  coort  facing 

it  requires  but  little  professional  skill  to  know  that  the  ; south,  and  enclosed  by  a semicircular  wall;  ana 
building  at  4,600f.  is  atless  than  half  its  marketable  value.  I qj.  f^J^f  gtories  can  be  traced  with  rooms 

. ^ CLiBi.,  I gg  as  14  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  12  ft. 

Iq  all  the  rooms  there  is  a notable 


! in  height. 

THE  "DUCHESS  OF  DEVONSHIEE.”  ' neatness  of  finish.  A prominent  feature  is  ob- 
Bt.-I  hop.  ron  will  Sir.  • liitl.  .p...  in  your ' served  in  the  cironlar  rooms,  or  "eBtufas,”  the 
journal  to  explain  to  your  readers  that  the  “Ga'us-  council  halls,  or  secret  places  for  religious  uses. 
Doroueh”  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  which  ■ q „ over  60  ft.  in  diameter.  In  speaking  of 
you  referred  to  i-  w„  . 


!nAm.ri..,b.ti;8rd‘j;,1»ihTS  gained  paeblos  Hr,  Jaekson  notices  Ahe 

of  the  picture  (Mr.  Foster)  was  communicated  withdireetly  remarkable  skill  With  which  the  stone  walls  were 
Messrs,  Agnew’s  picture  of  the  Duchess  was  stolen  last  This  has  enabled  them  tO  withstand  for 

Cih-truTof  :hr.jr,f  hundreds  or  years  the  ravages  of  human  bauds 


stances  prevented  his  arriving  here  with  his  picture  before 
the  early  part  of  June  last ; and  it  was  exhibited  to  tbe 
public  as  soon  after  that  as  the  necessiry  preparations 
would  admit.  A.  T.  Uoub,  Manager. 


SKETCH.PLANS. 


GLOVEE  V.  THEEDDEB. 


In  this  case,  heard  a few  days  ago  in  the 
Lowestoft  Connty-oonrt,  the  plaintiff,  an  archi. 
teofc,  claimed  31,  33.  for  preparing  a sketch-plan. 


Plaintifi'  said — On  the  19th  of  August  1 saw  the  defend- 
ant  at  Mr.  Leggett’s  house.  Defendant  was  there,  and 
entered  into  a treaty  for  some  building  land,  and  he  gave 
me  iustmetions  to  make  plans  for  a house  that  would  cost 
•boat  1,600L  Plans  (produced)  I sent  to  Mr.  Leggett. 
In  December  defendant  came  to  my  oillce  and  said  he 
approved  of  Ihe  plans,  with  the  exception  that  he  required 
some  rooms  larger.  I then  told  him  I thought  be  had 
belter  raise  the  money.  I saw  defendant  several  times 
afterwards,  and  he  told  me  that  be  was  raising  tbe  money, 
and  be  would  see  me  again.  I allowed  the  account  to 
stand  over  because  defendant  had  told  me  he  was  getting 
the  money. 

Cross-examined — I did  not  first  snggeatthat  I would  get 
out  the  plans,  and  if  they  were  approved,  tbe  money  raised, 
and  the  house  was  built,  I should  act  as  architect.  I never 
undertook  to  prepare  plans  on  condition  that  if  the  house 
was  built  I slioula  act  at  architect. 

Mr.  Leggett  said,  I recollect  in  1874  introducing  plaintifi' 
to  defendant. 

Defendant  said  : At  the  interview  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Leggett,  the  plaintiff  said  it  would  be  an  expensive  job, 
and  be  would  get  me  out  a little  sketch  piau  to  snow 
Mr.  Bugg  Coaks,  of  Norwich,  to  whom  I was  going  to 
apply  for  the  money,  and  if  I was  successful  the  plaiuiiff 
was  to  be  the  architect.  I was  unsuccessful,  and  two  years 
afterwards  plaintiff  sent  me  a bill. 

Mr.  Prentice,  architect,  said  he  bad  known  several  esses 
of  architects  preparing  a sketch  plan  on  the  c ndiiion  that 
if  the  building  was  erected  tbe  architect  should  have  the 
preparing  of  tbe  plans,  Ac.  He  bad  frequently  prepared 
aketcb  plans  at  his  own  risk,  snd  if  the  buildiogs  we 
erected  be  charged  6 per  cent,  on  the  coat  of  tbe  works. 

The  Judge  said,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  oases,  the 
plaiuiifi  swears  one  way  and  the  defendant  the  other.  He 
believed  that  defendant  gave  the  order,  and  no  special 
contract  had  been  proved  to  his  satisfaction.  He  there, 
fore  gave  judgment  for  plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed. 


THE  OPENING  OF  MUSEUMS  AND  FINE 
AET  EXHIBITIONS  ON  SUNDAYS. 


8ib, — Much  is  being  said  at  the  present  time  about  tbe 
opening  of  museums  and  galleries  on  Sundays,  and  great 
opposition  is  brought  to  bear  upon  such  proposals. 
Tne  people  that  are  greatly  opposed  to  this  scheme  say 
that  it  would  bring  about  a great  deal  of  extra  and  un- 
necessary labour  on  the  Sabbath  day,  aud  that  those  men 
that  are  engaged  six  days  in  tbe  week  deserve  one  day  ai 
least  out  of  the  seven  as  a day  of  rest.  I fully  concur 
in  this  part  of  the  question,  but  we  must  remember  that 
thie  little  extra  work  that  is  caused  by  the  opening  ol 
these  maseoms  is  a little  extra  good  work,  aud  I feel 
quite  sure  iu  my  own  mind  that  there  are  lots  of  good, 
kind-hearted  people  that  would  be  only  too  glad  to  give 
their  services  gratuitously  part  of  the  Sabbath  day,  so  as 
to  relieve  some  of  the  oilicials  that  are  at  work  all  the 
week  at  our  picture  galleries  aud  museums.  Supposiog, 


and  the  slower  work  of  the  elements.  The 
bailders  had  their  methods  of  laying  the  stone, — 
by  regalar  sandstone  blocks  of  the  size  of  two 
bricks,  cut  and  ground  to  a uniformity,  by  alter, 
nate  layers  of  these  blocks  with  layers  of  very 
small  and  thin  pieces  of  sandstone,  generally 
three  coursea  of  the  thin  to  one  of  the  thick, 
and  last  by  laying  the  entire  wall  of  these  ex- 
oessively  small  pieces  of  thin  sandstone,  withont 
a particle  of  mortar  at  the  surface.  One  wall, 
measured,  was  490  ft.  long,  and  originally  fully 
40  fc.  high,  and  averaged  24  in.  thick.  The  in. 
teriors  of  these  walla  were  laid  in  with  rougher 
stone,  and  with  abundant  clay  mortar.  Binding 
courses  of  pine  sticks  were  laid  in  the  wall. 

Compensation  for  Improvements.  — A 
deputation  of  the  municipal  corporations  has 
presented  a memorial  to  tho  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  with  reference  to  the 
tribunal  for  assesament  of  compensation  toowners 
whose  property  has  been  taken  for  street  im- 
provements.  They  pointed  out  the  unnecessary 
cost  and  delays  of  the  present  mode  of  aBseesing 
compensation  by  constituting  a separate  tribunal 
for  every  separate  interest,  and  further  that 
these  evils  prevented  corporations  from  under- 
taking many  valuable  improvements,  while  in 
other  cases  property  was  bought  by  private 
treaty  at  excessive  prices  to  avoid  the  delay  and 
cost  of  proceedings.  They  considered  that  these 
evils  would  be  effectually  remedied  by  consti- 
tuting one  tribunal  for  the  assesament  of  all  the 
compensation  payable  for  the  property,  as  in  the 
Artisans’  D wellings  Act.  In  reply,  the  President 
said  this  new  procedure  in  the  Artisans’  and 
Labourers’  Divellings  Act  was  considered  a great 
improvement,  and  the  deputation  had  stated 
quite  enough  to  show  that  on  the  score  of 
expense,  trouble,  and  time,  the  alteration  they 
asked  for  was  justified,  provided  only  that  the 
rights  of  private  individuals  were  not  unduly 
pressed  for  the  sake  of  town  improvements. 
That  was  a point  which  he  should  have  to 
examine  into,  and  if  he  could  see  his  way  to 
carry  out  their  wishes,  he  should  be  happy  to 
do  so. 


The  Late  Rev.  Charles  Boutell. — Many 
of  our  readers  will  have  heard,  with  regret,  of 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Boutell,  which 
took  place  a few  days  ago,  at  his  residence,  in 
Portsdown-road,  Maida-hill,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven.  He  received  bis  education  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated,  but  was  subsequently  incor. 
porated  at  Trinty  College,  Oxford.  He  was 
well  known  as  the  author  of  a work  on  "Ancient 
Monuments  and  Recumbent  Effigies,”  and  of  an 
elaborate  work  on  " Ancient  Arms  and  Armour.’’ 


Loans  for  Metropolitan  Improvements 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Bo 
of  Works,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  recommen 
tion  of  the  Finance  Committee,  subject  to 
necessary  approval,  that  the  following  sums 
paid  as  loans : — To  the  Vestry  of  St.  Lu 
10,0001.,  for  five  years,  at  an  interest  of  5 
cent.,  for  parchasing  property  in  the  parisl 
carry  out  improvements.  To  St.  Panoras  (Ba 
and  Washhouse  Commissioners),  12,0001., 
twenty  years,  at  an  iutereat  of  SL  153.  per  oe 
to  pay  ofi'  balance  of  former  loan  ; also  a fort 
loan  of  10,0001.  for  thirty  years,  at  31.  iSs. 
cent,  interest,  towards  the  construction  of  tl 
new  baths  and  washhouses  near  Tottenhi 
court.road.  To  St.  Panoras  Burial  Boi 
10,0001.  for  thirty  years,  and  10,000?.  to 
Islington  Burial  Board,  at  tbe  rate  of  3?.. 
per  cent,  per  annum,  for  the  same  period, 
parchasing  additional  land  to  enlarge  tl 
cemeteries  at  Finchley.  To  the  managers 
the  Central  London  Sick  Asylums  District, 
45,178?.  Gs.  8d.,  10,000?.,  to  pay  existing  loi 
that  sum  to  be  advanced  for  twenty-three  yei 
at  the  interest  of  3?.  ISs.  per  cent.  To 
Guardians  of  Lambeth,  tho  sxim  of  6,0C 
towards  dt  fraying  the  cost  of  their  new 
firmary,  for  thirty  years,  at  an  interest  of  3?.  ^ 
per  cent. 

Public  Works  in  Ireland.— The  forty.fi 
report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Publio  Work 
Ireland,  just  issnsd,  gives  details  of  the  vari 
undertakings  carried  out  by  this  branch  of 
public  service  during  the  past  year.  The  t 
amount  of  money  advanced  for  the  year 
121,405?.,  being  a larger  amount  than  that  isB 
in  any  year  since  1851.  During  the  year  wc 
have  been  commenced  under  200  new  loi 
divided  as  follows  60  loans  for  drainage 
other  land  work,— amount,  44,82o?. ; 104  Ic 
for  farm  buildings, — amount,  59,240?. ; 

36  loans  for  labourers’  dwellings,— amo 
28,875?.  The  quantity  of  laud  drained  nr 
the  Acts  from  the  commencement,  iu  184< 
the  Slat  of  March  in  this  year  is  258,183  ac 
and  of  this  quantity  2,627  acres  have  b 
drained  during  the  past  year,  at  an  avet 
cost  of  71.  Os.  6d.  per  statute  acre.  Since; 
passing  of  the  Acts  1,043  loans  have  been  si 
tioned  for  the  erection  of  farm  buildi 
amounting  to  519,670?.  Of  this  number,  84  Ic 
amounting  to  51,435?.  were  approved  da 
the  past  year.  For  the  purpose  of  ereo 
.dwellings  for  agricultural  labourers,  319  I 
have  been  sanctioned  since  the  passing  of 
Act,  giving  a total  amount  of  1,999,090?.; 

during  tbe  past  year  forty-four  applications  T 
sanctioned,  amounting  to  32,105?. 

Seutish  Timber.- Kent  (says  Mr.  Je 
Duff,  ic  an  interesting  article  on  the  “Ar) 
culture  of  the  County  of  Kent,”  in  the  i 
number  of  tbe  " Transactions”  of  the  Soot 
Arboricultoral  Society)  must  have  been  at  s 
remote  period  covered  with  vast  forest 
primeval  oak,  for  throughout  the  county  the 
is  the  predominating  tree,  except  on  the  o 
formation,  where  beech  luxuriates.  Larch 
Scotch  fir  frequently  grow  tolerably  well  on 
chalk  formation,  where  the  obalk  is  not  neai 
surface,  but  I have  never  seen  large  fir  tree 

ohalk The  oak  timber  of  Kent  is  of 

quality,  and  generally  grows  to  large  dimens 
Trees  measuring  300  to  400  cubic  feet  of  tii 
are  frequently  seen,  and  trees  ranging  fro; 
to  130  oubio  feet  of  timber,  and  about  the  i 
number  of  years’  growth,  are  annually 
These  are  found  on  a good,  deep,  clay  loam, 
the  oaks  growing  on  sandy  soil  are  subje 
coult  and  ring  shakes,  which  greatly  reducuj 

value Iu  several  parts  of  Kent  Eul 

elm  is  grown,  which  sometimes  attains  1 
dimensions,  measuring  250  to  300  cubic  feet 
realises  from  2s.  to  23.  6d.  per  foot. 

Sea  Defences  at  Dover.— A special  me 
of  the  Corporation  of  Dover  was  held  on  the 
ulb.,  to  consider  the  means  to  be  adopte 
oarrying  out  the  proDOsed  work  for  tbe  de 
of  the  East  Cliff  from  the  sea.  After  some 
siderable  discussion  it  was  decided,  npoi 
motion  of  Mr.  Adcock,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bre 
" That  the  surveyor  of  the  town  be  tbe  enf 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  work ; that  he 
Btruoted  to  report  as  soon  as  possible  o 
works  to  be  carried  out,  and  before  comp, 
his  plans  and  specifications  that  he  submi 
vrdci3  of  the  work  he  suggests  for  exec 
That  tbe  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  him  be 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  works,  to  include  al 
liamentary  and  other  works  usual  in  snob 
except  travelling  and  hotel  expenses. 
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empted  Sale  of  the  Mattchester 
rinm. — Oa  the  lafc  inst.,  at  the  Clarence 
Manchester,  the  property  and  eSects 
luting  the  Manoheeter  Aqaarium  were 
> for  sale  by  auction,  by  Mr.  W.  Wilson, 
neer,  on  behalf  of  the  liquidators  ap. 
d at  a meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 
anchester  Aquarium  Company,  Limited, 
m the  4th  ult.  The  notice  of  the  sale 
rth  that  the  property  consisted  of  a plot 
d containing  12,727^  superficial  square 
the  site  of  the  aquarium  building  covering 
i portion  of  the  area.  The  remaining 
were  ready  for  the  erection  of  first-class 
•esidences.  The  notice  went  on  to  say 
he  Aquarium  was  fitted  with  upwards  of 
;y  commodious  tanks,  containing  fishes, 
) animals,  &c.,  collected  at  great  espenee, 
; an  enormous  expenditure  of  time  and 
3.  The  bidding  commenced  at  5,0001. 
was  soon  increased  to  6,500i.  The  next 
is  6 5C0Z.,  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
6,750Z.  As  there  seemed  to  be  no  dis- 
m on  the  part  of  any  one  to  make  a 
bid,  the  auctioneer  withdrew  the 

■ty. 

I Oxford  Military  College.  — The 
,tion. stone  of  a new  building  to  acoommo. 
xty  additional  students  was  laid  on  the 
It.  The  new  building  has  been  designed 
. T.  G.  Jackson,  of  London.  It  consists  of 
k which  will  form  the  eastern  side  of  the 
ingle,  which  it  is  proposed  nltimately  to 
nd  with  a complete  set  of  collegiate  build. 
The  block  now  in  progress  will  be  three 
high;  the ground-floor  will  contain  class, 
and  a master’s  room,  and  the  two  upper 
dormitories,  divided  by  wooden  partitions, 
ibicles,  of  which  the  whole  block  will  con- 
cty-six.  At  oneend  the  new  building  will 
inicate  with  the  existing  bnildings,  and 
other  there  will  be  a spaoious  stone  stair- 
The  materials  used  will  be  Headington 
with  dreseings  of  brick,  and  on  the  side 
s the  quadrangle  with  terra-ootta  pilasters 
rnices  in  two  orders.  The  plain  wall  face 
>n  the  dressings  will  be  finished  with 
ing.  The  whole  building  will  be  warmed 
otilated  on  Messrs.  Haden's  system.  Mr. 
rt,  of  Gloucester,  is  the  builder,  and 
Scott  clerk  of  the  works, 
ue  of  City  Property.— The  freehold  and 
lid  property  known  as  St.  Olaves  Bonded 
onses,  situate  in  John-street,  Minories, 
.ntched  Friars,  and  the  freehold  premises 
,ng  known  as  Colonial  Chambers,  which 
•ecently  offered  for  sale  by  auction  by 
. Debenham,  Tewsoo,  & Farmer,  have 
;en  disposed  of  for  76,800J.  and  6,500Z. 
lively.  St.  Olaves  Bonded  Warehouses 
an  area  of  about  18,600  square  feet,  and 
j on  lease  at  5,111Z.  13s.  per  annum. 
4,900  ft.  of  this  property  is  freehold,  and 
mainder  leasehold,  for  long  terms  at 
-rents  amounting  to  4161.  78.  6d.  per 
. Colonial  Chambers  occupy  an  area  of 

I, 400  square  feet,  and  produce  a gross 

of  4G9Z.  per  annum. A plot  of  land, 

d at  the  corner  of  Gracechuroh-street  and 

II,  covering  an  area  of  about  850  ft.,  has 
y been  let  on  building  lease,  by  Messrs. 

' & Davids,  at  a rental  of  1,650Z.  per 

or  equal  to  nearly  21.  per  square  foot, 

stiouable  Amendment  of  Building 
,ws. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Slongb 
I Sanitary  Authority,  Mr.  Barrett  asked 
fird  to  agree  to  on  alteration  of  one  of  the 
ITS.  He  referred  to  that  which  required 
^ to  carry  up  the  party. wall  above  the 
I the  houses  to  a distance  of  12  in.  mea- 
jit  right  angles  from  the  slope,  the  object 
D prevent  the  spread  of  fire  from  house  to 
He  said  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep 
; from  coming  down  between  the  wall  and 
tes,  and  there  was  hardly  any  material 
id  which  was  effectual,  but  its  price  was 
Itive  in  the  smaller  class  of  houses.  He 
t it  would  benefit  the  neighbourhood  if 
3uld  60  far  alter  the  bje-law.  There  was 
movement  in  the  building  trade,  which 
en  at  a stand  for  some  time,  and  it  was 
le  to  give  an  impetus  to  it  if  possible, 
sration  was  approved, 
ew  Mansion,  stables,  and  otherworks, 
at  to  be  commenced  at  Sidbury,  in  the 
lorhood  cf  Sidrooutb,  county  of  Devon, 
Eight  Hon.  Stephen  Cave,  M.P.,  from 
iigns  of  Mr,  David  Brandon.  Messrs. 
Irothers  are  the  contractors. 


Social  Science  Congress.— The  preliminary 
programme  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Social 
Science  Association  is  now  complete.  The 
special  questions  to  be  discussed  have  been 
selected,  and  will  be  taken  on  three  days  of  the 
ooDgress,  the  two  remaining  days  being  devoted 
to  papers  on  other  subjects  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  various  departments.  The  con- 
gress  will  be  presided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Aber. 
deen,  who  will  inaugnmte  the  proceedings  with 
an  address.  The  following  have  accepted  the 
office  of  presidents  of  departments,  all  of  whom 
will  deliver  addresses  : — International  and  Muni- 
cipal  Law, — Lord  Gifford,  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  Repression  of  Crime, — 
The  Lord  Advocate.  Education, — Lord  Young. 
Health, — Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B. ; and 
Economy  and  Trade,— Mr.  James  Caird,  C.B , 
F.R.S.  Art, — The  Lord  Ronald  Leveson  Gower. 
The  meetings  of  the  departments  will  be  held  in 
the  Mariaohal  College;  while  for  other  purposes 
the  municipal  bnildings  will  be  placed  by  the 
corporation  at  the  service  of  the  congress.  The 
meeting  will  beheld  in  Aberdeen  from  September 
19  to  26. 

Tlie  Arcliseologlst.  — Imagination  Tsaya 
Fraser’s  Magazine)  is  a very  important  qaalifica* 
tion  for  an  arohaaologist  to  possess ; wibhont  this 
he  becomes  only  a chronicler  of  facts — a mere 
writer  of  catalogues — and  must  be  wholly  with- 
out the  power  of  seeing  the  value  of  the  discove- 
ries he  may  have  made.  The  old  theory  that  a 
student  of  antiquities  must  be  a “ Dryasdust” 
ought  to  be  now  exploded.  There  is  no  depart, 
ment  of  thought  presenting  so  many  inflnenoes 
which  are  oalonlated  to  excite  the  imagination. 
The  constant  oontaot  with  relics  of  former  times 
is  an  incentive  to  this  facnlby,  picturing  to  the 
mind  the  former  condition  of  things  and  of  men. 
The  use  and  pnrpose  have  often  to  be  realised  of 
shreds  and  patches  which  have  been  brought  to 
light,  and  this  is  the  power  which  acoomplisbes 
it.  But,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  this 
power,  a counterpoise  of  judgment  is  necessary, 
otherwise  theimagination  gets  loose  and  runs  riot. 

A New  Street. — At  the  Coneistorial  Court 
of  London  last  week,  an  application  was  made 
to  Dr.  Tristram,  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese, 
for  a faculty  or  licence  to  remove  some  tomb- 
stones  and  a number  of  bodies  from  one  portion 
of  the  burial-ground  of  St.Dunstan,  Fleot-street, 
to  another  portion,  in  order  to  form  a new  street, 
between  Chancery.lane  and  Fetter-lane,  in  con- 
tinnance  of  Bream’s  Buildings.  A petition  has 
been  filed  in  the  Registry  of  London  by  the 
rector  and  churchwardens  of  St.  Dnnstan’s  in 
Bopporb  of  the  application.  It  was  stated 
therein  that  the  churchyard  had  been  closed  for 
a nnmber  of  years  by  an  Order  in  Council,  and 
that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London 
were  oo-operating  in  the  application.  The  Court 
required  to  hear  evidence  in  support  of  the 
application,  and  the  matter  stood  over  until  the 
next  conrt  day. 

New  Police  Stations  in  Manchester. — A 
new  police-station  for  Manchester,  intended  as 
an  auxiliary  to  the  one  in  GonMen-street,  Roch- 
dale, has  been  opened  at  Collyhursb,  between 
the  Queen’s-road  and  Collyhnrst.street.  The 
building,  which  has  been  erected  of  brick,  with 
stone  dressings,  by  Mr.  S.  Warburton,  of 
Harpurhey,  from  the  designs  of  the  city  sur- 
veyor, Mr.  J.  H.  Lynde,  affords  accommodation 
for  a resident  officer,  charge-office,  reserve-room, 
seven  cells,  and  a parade-room  above.  In  the 
rear  is  a drill. ground,  at  one  corner  of  which 
there  is  in  course  of  erection  a large  room,  which 
is  to  be  nsed  for  public  purposes.  Steps  are  at 
present  being  taken  for  the  erection  of  a sub- 
station in  Newton-street,  Piooadilly. 

Itifeboats.  — The  Royal  National  Lifeboat 
Institution  has  accepted  a tender  for  620Z.  for 
the  erection  of  a handsome  boathouse  at  Clacton. 
on.Sea,  where  the  first  of  the  lifeboats  founded 
by  the  Freemasons  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  will  be  stationed.  This  lifeboat-honse 
will  be  the  handsomest  on  the  coast,  and  a 
tower  will  be  erected  above  it  at  the  request  of 
the  donor  of  the  site. 

Eaatbottrne. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Local  Board,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Cavendish,  to  offer  3,0001.  for  Oak  Cottage 
and  the  ground  attached  to  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  building  pnblio  offices  and  a town-hall.  One 
of  the  speakers  described  the  present  accommo- 
dation for  magisterial  and  public  bnsiness  as  a 
positive  disgrace  to  a flourishing  town  like  East- 
bonrne. 


The  Campden  Reservoir,  Kensington. — 
A correspondent  informs  ns  that  a committee  of 
the  Kensington  Vestry  has  been  appointed  to 
inspect  the  Campden  Reservoir,  Campden.hill, 
Kensington,  wbioh  is,  he  alleges,  “in  a dangerous 
state,  leaking  fearfully,  and  there  would  be 
immense  loss  of  life  if  it  were  to  give  way.  . . . 
Buttressca  are  constantly  being  built,  but  it  is 
oonfessedly  a weak  etructnre  for  sncb  millions  of 
tons  of  water  to  be  contained  in  it  above  such 
a populous  neighbourhood.” 


For  the  erection  of  two  honses,  with  sale-shops,  at 
Basford,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Hutchinson.  Mr  S Dutton 
Walker  and  Mr.  Herbert  Walker,  joint  architects. 
Quantities  sannlied  • — 

HodsoB  Si  Facon 


Bell  & Son .. 

M-Culioch  

Woodcock  &,  Clayson 

Ciarko  

SVooll  

Hopwell  

D'^oghty 

Wftde  

Baiues  & Turton  

Stainfbrth  (accepted) .. 

Hewbam 

Horriot  

Dickens  & Brown 


..£1,025  0 0 ! 
..  075  16  0 

941  12  0 

913  19  5 

..  893  0 0 

..  880  0 J) 

833  2 0 


750  0 0 
634  6 H ! 


For  the  erection  of  Board  schools  at  Sherwood,  for  the- 
Bssford  .School  Board.  Mr.  S.  Dntton  Walker  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Walker,  joint  architects.  Quantities  snpplied ; — 
£2,655  0 0 


Hind.. 

Fish  & Son 

Mosley  

Jelley  . 

Stevenson  

Bell  a Son 

Vickers  

Wayto 

Hodson  & Facon 

Wooll  

Baines  & Turton  

Doughty 

Clarke 

Woodcock  & Clayson .. 
Btttinforth  (accepted).., 


2,530  0 0 
2,6'-6  13  6 
3,471  18  9 
2,453  0 0 
2.221  0 0 
2,190  0 0 
2,185  0 0 
2,156  0 0 
2,163  12  0 
2,100  0 0 
1,993  18  ' 


1,9 


) 12  0 


For  paving,  kerbing,  &o.,  iu  Bnlwell  Market-place,  for 
the  Local  Board.  Mr.  Herbert  Walker,  engineer.  Quan- 
tities supplied 

Cordon  £698  0 0 

Mesaom 

Redgato 

Staioforth  

Meats,  Bros 621  10  3 

Attenborrow 407  18  8 

Parker  434  7 6 

Knight  (accepted)  337  5 0 


651  3 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  St,  Leonard' s-on- 
Sea,  for  Mr.  C.  G.  Everafleld.  Messrs.  Fowler  & Hill, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Fowler  &• 
Hugman 

Howell  Jk  Sons £6,370  0 0 

Parks  6,105  0 0 

Vidler 6,066  0 0 

Morgan  6,025  0 0 

H.*C.  Hughes  6,990  0 0 

Rodda 6,899  0 0 

Wood  (too  late)  6,420  0 0 

Cruttenden 6,400  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  stables  at  St.  Lsonard's-on-Sea,  for 
Mr.  T.  Mason.  Messrs.  Fowler  & Hill,  architects.  Quan- 
tities snpplied  by  Messrs.  Fowler  & Hugman  : — 

Ockenden  £839  0 0 

Wood 829  0 0 

Rodda 765  0 0 

H.  &,  C.  Hughes  769  0 0 

For  rehuilding  Nos.  291  and  292,  High  Holbom,  with 
premises  in  the  rear.  Mr.  Charles  lleilly,  architect. 

Quantities  by  Messrs.  Gardiner,  Son,  A Theobald  : 

Holland  & Hannen £11,700  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner 11,580  0 0 

Conder  11,475  0 0 

Sewell  & Son  11,470  0 0 

Ashby,  Bros 11,117  0 0 

Killby . 11,085  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  64,  High  Holborn.  Mr.  ShoppeCj 
architect.  Mr.  E.  Overall,  surveyor 

Drew*  Co .....£2,622  0 0 

Lawrence  2,187  0 0 

Braid  & Co 2,000  0 0 

Bishop 1,979  0 0 

Laugmead&Way 1,964  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 1,961  0 0 

Nightingale  1,943  0 0 

Alford 1,935  0 0 


For  rebuilding  house,  Tenter-street,  Preacott-street. 
Mr.  8.  C.  Aubrey,  architect 

Boyce £694  0 0 

Wire  683  0 0 

Thomason 672  0 0 

Johnson 667  0 0 

Reed  476  0 0 


For  hospital  at  West  Ham, 
Works,  Poplar  : — 

Sewell  A Son  

Perry 

Baker  A Co 

Harris  A Wardrop 

Watts  

Colemna  

Johnson 

Killby 

Althertou  A Latta 

Wood 

6imm 

Martin  


Essex,  for  the  Board  of 

£13,060  0 0 
12,950  0 0 
12,871  0 0 
12,790  0 0 
12,683  0 0 
12,443  0 0 
12,133  0 0 
11.995  0 0 
11,485  0 0 
11,414  0 0 
11,380  0 O 
11209  0 O 
10,948  0 
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For  alterations  at  the  Kemble’s  Head,  Bow-street, 
Mr.  W.  Paice,  architect  : — 

Lamble  £177  0 0 

Bbarmur 171  0 0 

Goddea  170  0 0 


For  heating  apparatus,  for  the  committee  of  the  Lower 
Norwood  BaptistCbapel : — 

Chandler  & Sons  (accepted). 


For  alterations  at  the  Amherst  Arras  public-house, 
Shacklewell.  Messrs.  Lamb  St  Church,  architecs 
Alterations.  Repairs. 

Goddeu  £299  0 0 ...  £99  0 0 

Lamble  298  0 0 ...  98  0 0 

Shurmur 300  0 0 ...  9 3 0 0 

Hockley 280  0 0 ...  83  0 0 


For  branch  Police-station,  &c,,  at  Tynemouth.  Mr. 
J.  P.  Spencer,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Roger 
Shotton 

Hirst  & Sons £1,500  0 0 

Bolton 4,488  0 0 

Harbottle  4,41)  0 0 

I.  4 T.  Robson 4’353  14  0 

Shotton,  Bros 4,157  15  0 

Chapman  & Son  4,130  0 0 

Miller  4.052  0 0 

Nicholscn  (accepted) 3,932  6 0 


Amended,  for  covering  over  the  Markeat-^n  Brook,  in  the 
borough  of  Derby,  for  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
Mr,  Clement  Dunicombe,  borough  engineer  : — 

Per  foot  run. 

Nowell  & Hobson  £6,393  0 0 .,,£6  13  0 

Baker  & Firbank  5,750  0 0 6 0 0 

Tomlinson,  Bros 4,998  0 0 ...  6 4 0 

Benton  4 Woodiwiss*  -l,(i93  0 0 ...  4 12  6 

* Accepted. 


For  paviog  with  wood  the  carriageways  of  certain 
streets  in  the  borough  of  Derby,  at  per  yard  super.,  and 
annual  maintenauco  thereof  for  fifteen  years,  for  the 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Mr,  Clement  Duoscombe, 
borough  engineer ; — 

First  or.l, 

Henson’s  Street  PaTing 

Company 178.03.  )■  ft'l 

Carey,  Sous,  4 Co 16  0 

Ligno  - Mineral  Paviog 
Company, beech  and  elm  10  0 

Ditto,  pitch  pine 15  0 

Improved  Wood  Pavement 
Company  ( Limited)*  ...  15  0 
Asphaltic  Wood  Paving 
Company  (Limited)*  ...  15  0 

Armst.ong  4 Addiion*  ...  14  6 

Wilson 13  y 

London  Wood  Paving 

Company 13  o 

• Accepted. 


For  paving  with  stone  the  carriageways  of  certain  streets 
n the  borough  of  Derby,  for  the  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  Mr.  Clement  Dunscombe,  borough  engineer - 
sorreL  ehh.  Dalbeattie. Eoderby. 

Gripper  £11,418...  — ..,£13.017  . — 

Tomlinson,  Bros. . lu,59j  ...  £11,100  ...  11,100...  — 

Nowell  4 Robson*  — ...  9 9;.8  ...  9 993  ' £9  993 

Batch 9,699  ...  ...  1. 

Wilson  (schedule  of  prices  only). 

• Accepted. 


For  sewer  works  in  the  b'^rough  of  Derby,  for  the 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  Clement  Duoscombe. 
borough  engineer : — 

Baker  4 Firbaok £1,393  0 0 

Nowell  4 Robson 0 0 

Morrow  4 Eckett 13 '6  0 0 

Jickfring  'fS3  q q 

Faulfcner  4 Holden 930  0 0 

Tomlinson  (accepted) 783  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Fountain  pnblic-honse,  for  Messrs. 
Whiter,  Bros.  Mr.  G.  Treacher,  architect  : — 

Beal...,  £723  0 0 

Simpson 692  0 0 

G.  4 S.  Fisher 689  0 0 

Everett  670  0 0 


For  sixteen  carcasses  in  the  Fontenoy-road,  Balharo, 
for  Mr.  E,  Ryde.  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  architect : — 

Beckey £12,120  0 0 

McLachlan  11,100  0 0 

R.  & E.  Smith*  11,000  0 0 

Hitchcock 8,643  0 0 

• Accepted  for  twelve  carcasses. 

For  alteralions  and  decorations  to  Lsnglands,  Clapham 
Park.  Messrs.  George  & Peto,  architects 

E.  4 E.  Smith  (accepted) £1,600  0 0 

For  a new  vicarage  at  Eton,  Bucks,  for  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Shepherd.  Messrs,  B.  4 E.  B.  Ferrey,  architects  : — 

Kirby  & Randall ’.£3,75)  0 0 

Gibson 3,720  0 0 

Dove,  Bros 3.G95  0 0 

Goddard  & Sons  3.675  0 0 

Hollis  3,565  0 0 

Fasanidge  4 Son  3,510  0 0 

For  painting  the  exterior  of  Stepney  Union  Workhouse 
and  luliriiiary,  at  Bromley-by-Bow,  and  for  sun  dry 
repairs  and  exterior  painliog  at  the  offices,  Fork-street, 
Commercial-road,  lor  the  Guardians  of  the  Stepney  Union. 
MfSJrs.  A.  4 0.  Hurston,  architects: — 

Fowler £599  0 0 [ 

Balding  466  0 0 

Wortley 315  0 0 

Wbitford  327  0 0 

Anderjon  311  0 0 

Haynes  297  0 0 

French  4 Malony  2.35  0 0 

Derby  (accepted)  279  0 0 ! 


For  works  in  forming  new  roads,  &c.,  at  Hackney. 
Messrs.  L"e  4 Smith,  sutveyors 

Castle £195  0 0 

WaMram  4 Co 419  0 0 

Forrest  379  0 0 


For  werks  to  the  public  baths  and  washhouses,  White- 
chapel, Mr.  John  Hudson,  architect : — 

Suilderi'  Work. 

Crabb £;0,fi78  0 0 

Hunt 8,200  0 0 

Wood,  Bros 8,074  0 0 

Jacobs  7,92')  0 0 

Johnson  4Co 7,741  0 0 

Little 7,-171  0 0 

Green  4 King 3^751  9 q 

E’lgineert'  Work. 

Hett £6,010  0 0 ! 

Fraser,  Bros, 3.450  0 0 

Millar  4 Sons  3,434  15  C 

Rosser  4 Russell 3,i63  0 0 

Mason... 2,693  0 0 

J.  4 F.  May  2.559  0 0 

Smith  4 Co 2,346  0 0! 

SoiUr  Maktri  Work. 

Cleveland  Bridge  Eogineeriog 


For  rebuilding  No.  2,  Paneras-lane,  for  Mr.  Champioi 
Quantiiies  by  Messrs.  Batteibury  4 Huxley 

Greenwoods  £2,260  0 0 

Newman  4 Mann 2’l35  0 0 

Arhby  4 Horner  2]ll3  0 0 

Ashby,  Bros 2)073  0 0 


I 


Company... 

Hett.... 

Smith,  Pender,  i Co... 

ilaraball  4 Co 

Rosser  4 Hu  sell 

Mason  . 

W illur  4 Sons  

Hodge  4 Sons  

Fraser,  Bros 

HowartU 

Abb.itt  4 Co 

J.  4 F.  M«y  


£2,790  0 0 ! 
1,550  0 0 
1,610  0 0 
1,335  0 0 
1,297  0 0 
1,219  0 0 
1,13)  0 0 
l,i'70  0 0 

1,015  0 0 

1,06-5  0 0 
l.'SO  0 0 
1,040  0 0 ! 


For  additions  to  Bryntiriod,  near  Rhayader,  Radnor- 
shire. Mr.  E.  H.  Liogen-Barker,  architect  •— 

£3,124  14  0 


For  alterations  and  extensions  to  gas  plant,  for  the  ' 
Hsddam  Gas  Company.  Messrs.  Chandler  4 Sons  ■ 
engineers:— 

Chandler  4 Sons  (accepted). 


Stephens  4 Bastow 
WvUh  . 

Baicombe  

Lmoa  4 Co 


2,618  0 0 
3,523  0 0 
2,515  0 0 
2.483  0 0 
£.391  0 0 
2,322  0 0 
2,232  3 6 

2,1a  0 0 


For  alterations  and  fittings  at  62,  Thresdneedle-i 
London.  Mr.  William  Eve,  architect 


Lawrence  4 Sons  (accepted)  £993  0 C 


Newington,  London.  Mr.  William  Eve,  architect 

Heiaer £1,160  0 C 

Devereux  1,109  0 0 

Salt  994  16  0 

Sheffield 9(J8  0 0 

Crabb  (accepted) 950  0 0 


For  additions  to  No.  13,  Manor  Villas,  Theydon 
sjei.  Mr.  William  Eve,  architect 

Heiser £478  0 0 

Clarke 357  0 0 


TO  COERESPONDENTS. 

H.  C.  S.-W.  i Co.— O.  A.  )rt,-C.  A Sons.— E.  L.  B.- J.  H.- 
J.  & J.  B.— E.  B.  F— B.  T.  B.— W,  E,— W.  T.  Sons.- M« 
J.  0.-a,-H.-B-  W.-W.  M.-C.  D.-F.  ii  8oa,-G.  & i 
Conevetd.- J.  F,  (depends  mainly  on  a clrcunutanca  not  sUtel 
advice  on  the  spot). —Beta  (no  action  could  be  maintained 
light  had  been  enjoyed  tor  twenty-one  years)— Q.  M.  (aha 
attention). 

We  are  oompelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
addresaes, 

All  atatemente  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  most  bo  accott 
by  tbe  name  and  aJiireae  of  the  seuder,  not  necoasar 
pabtlcatloo. 

Nora.- Tho  responsibility  of  signed  artfcloe.  and  papers  l 
public  meetings,  rosta,  of  course,  with  the  authors 


CHARGES  FOR 

■^YANTED"  ADVERTISEMEI 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Blx  line*  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4a.  6d 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Oa 

BITUATIONB  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  ..  2s,  Sd 
Bach  additional  hue  (about  ten  words)  Oa.  6d 


FEE-PAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Poktjge  Slampi  must  not  be  sent. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

*'  THE  BUILDER”  is  mpplUd  eftreer  from  the  Oflice.  to  re 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  per  a 
Paj/obU  in  Adtancf. 

-Ail  remlltanoesiQould  beby  Money  Order,  payable  at  thePos 
Kltig-strect,  Uoveut-garaeD,  W.C.  to  DOUUI-AS  FOURDB) 
of  4U,  Catberine-sU'Wt.  W.O. 


Advffi  tisemsnts  cannot  he  receivedfor  the  cu 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  O’clOCk 
on  THURSDAY. 


Bath  Stouo  of  best  quality, 
aANDKLL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limitt 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchante, 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dej 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdoi 
Application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Ooraham,  Wilts.  [A 


Asphalte. 

SejBsel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava  ftntl 
White  Asphaltee. 

SL  BTODABT  A 0 C 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-etreet,  E.O.  fAovr.^ 


The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asph 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poc 
E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  fore 
oonrsea,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables, 
sheds  and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun-ro 
terraces,  and  skating-riiika.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— 1 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  etonfc, 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  availabl 
immediate  dedvery. — For  farther  particQ 
app'y  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O., 
maithenshire. — [Advt. 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 

FOR 

REFLECTING  LIGHT. --DAYLIGHT  REFLECTOR 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICLiL  LIGHT  EELLEOTOI 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  E, 


N.B.— DIAGEAIIS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 


'NIVERSITY  college,  LONDON.— 

ARCHITECTURE  aud  CONSTRUCTION.  — Professor  T. 
TER  LEWIS  will  eomuience  bis  COURSE  of  LECTURES  on 
.SDAY,  OCTOBER  9th.  CONSTRUCTION  at  SIX  p.m.  and 

Z ART  at  SEVEN  p.m.  aud  will  be  continued  on  subssciuent 
SDaYS  at  the  same  hours. — Detailed  particulars  can  be  obtained 
e Office  cl  tbe  College,  Gower-elrcet,  W.C. 

TaLFOUBD  ELY.  M.A.  Secretary. 

PATENTS  for  INVENTIONS.  — Pro- 

1 visional  Protection  confers  Immediate  security,  with  the  power 

to  manufueture  and  tell  for  six  msatUt,  at  a total  cost  of  82.  6s.  Cii- 
cnlar  of  information  for  Inveutors,  aud  plate  of  100  Mechanical  Move- 
ments, with  key,  gratis.  Foreign  and  Colonial  Patents  obtaiued  on  mo- 
derate terms, — Mr.  CLARK,  Patent  Office,  Sli.Cbancery-laue,  Loudou. 

IVI USEUM  of  DECORATIVE  ART, 

i-YLL  Halkln-street  West,  Belgravo-square,  8.W. 

Liverpool  Branch,  S,  Minster-buildings,  Church-street. 

Messrs.  TROLLOPE  4 SONS  have  engaged  the  exclusive  services  of 
the  artist  who  baa  executed  works  In 

SGRAFFITO 

South  Kensington  and  elsewhere,  and  are  prepared  to  undertake 
(bis  beautiful  branch  of  art  for  tbe  external  or  Lnlerual  Decorations 
of  either  MedLcval  or  Classic  huilJlnga. 

MARBLE  MOSAIC  FLOORS. 

Messrs.  TROLLOPE  4 SONS  have  ma<1a  special  arrangements  for 
a quick  supply  of  material  for  the  above,  aud  have  a Luge  staff  of 
Italian  workmen  lor  laying  the  same. 

MEXICAII  ONTX. 

Messrs.  TROLLOPE  4 SONS  having  secured  all  the  large  blocks 
Imported  Into  Europe,  beg  to  call  tbe  attention  of  Architects  and 
others  to  this  very  beautiful  material,  aud  its  applicability  for 
Columns,  Pilasters,  Pedestals,  Balusters,  Panels  for  Wall-Unings,  4c. 

PARQUET  FLOORING. 

Messrs.  TROLLOPE  4 SONS  have  accepted  tbs  Agency  of  the  largest 
and  bestmanufovturor  of  Parquetry  on  the  Continent.  The  specimene 
will  be  feuud  very  superior  to  those  in  ordinary  me,  not  only  in 
srtUtlc  design,  but  in  quality  of  wood  and  workmanship. 

NEAPOLITAN  AND  FRENCH  TILES. 

Messrs.  TROLLOPE  4 SONS  are  Bole  Agents  for  the  principal 
mauufocturers  in  Italy  and  the  South  of  France,  and  have  a large 
variety  of  samples  of  these  artistic  and  cheap  productions. 

Tbe  iluseuiu  contains  snecimsna  of  all  the  above  ; also  Clilmney- 
pieces  in  all  styles,  and  other  varieties  of  Marble  Work  for  Decorative 
purposes.  Cunstructive  Woodwork,  Ancient  and  Modem.  Thin 
Veneering  ol  real  wood  in  lieu  of  painting  aud  paperhaiiging.  Xyla- 
tcchiiigrapby,  or  tbe  Stained  Wood  process.  Carpets,  Tapestries, 
Embroideries.  Ancirnt  and  Modem  Furniture  iu  Queen  Auue  and 
other  styles,  and  all  kinds  ol  Architectural  and  Decorative  accesaoriee. 

G.  T.  KUBINSON,  Art  Director. 

'ICTORIA  steam  MARBLE  WORKS, 
JOHN  WREN, 

MARBLE  MERCHANT  AND  MANUFACTURER, 

1011,  BUCKlNl'.HaM  PALACE  ROAD,  8.W. 

NUMENTS  AND  CH  1 BI  N F.  Y-P  I E C EB  ON  VIEW. 

ZB  MEDAL,  MAKERS  PRIZE  MEDAL 

1851.  TO  HER  MAJESTY.  1862. 

cagliola  marble 

le  acknowledged  to  he  the  Best  Iinitalinn  of  Rare  and  AnU^lue 
les  for  COLUMNS.  PILASTERS,  WALL  LININGS,  4c, 

At  a moderate  cost. 

Tbelollowing  bos  been  received  from  the  Architect  of  the 

GROSVBNOR  GALLERY. 

leesn.  Bellman  i Ivey.  Desj;  Sirs. — I have  much  pleasure  In 
ng  testimony  to  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  BCAGLIOLA 
JMNS,  4c.  have  been  executed  by  your  firm  at  tbe  Grosveuuc 
ry.— I am,  yours  Uuly, 

WILLIAM  TH03.  SAMS,  Archt.” 
Reference  to  many  large  and  Important  worka 

LLMAN  4 IVEY.  95.  wigmore-street,  Cavendish-tqnare.  W, 
5LIOLA  MARBLE  MANUFACTURERS  and  ORNAMENTAL 
PLASTERERS. 

Removed  from  14,  Bncklngham-street,  Fitaroy-squBTe,  W. 

kOXJLTON  & CO.  Lambeth, 

' MANUFACTURERS  of  STONEWARE,  of  every  description 
including  the  new 

“DOULTON  WARE” 

For  Architectural  Decoration. 

rERRA-COTTA,  CIIIMNEY-TOPS,  VASES,  &o. 
StalTordahire  Sanitary  Ware,  Blue  Bricke,  &c. 
Medals,  Including  FIVE  at  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION. 

Chief  Olfice,— 28,  IHch-street,  LaiiiBetb,  8.E. 
Manufactories, — Lambeth  Pottery,  London,  B.E. 

Kiwley  Regis  and  Smethwick,  StafTordehlre ; and  St.  Helen’s, 
L-aticasbire. 

0T3:— 61  4 OS,  South  Johii-street.  A 100.  Soho-street, Liverpool 
Granville  Wiiarf,  Woorbetreet,  Birmingham, 
ope-strvet,  Salford  ; and  6.  Rue  de  Paradis  Poiasouul6re,  Paris. 

T I F T S. 

1 J UYURAULTC-STEAM— HAND-POWER. 

GUABANTKED-SAFE-NOIoELESS. 

Write  for  Eellmatea  and  Testimonials, 

AEOHIBALD  SMITH  & CO.  { 

I^INTONS  ENAMELLED  TILES. 

MINTONS  ONLY  LONDON  WAREHOUSE, 

28,  WALBEOOK,  MANSION  HOUSE, 
llMiTifactory:— MINTONS  CHINA  WORKS, 

STOKE-UPON-TEENT. 

Y^HUBB’S  IRON  DOORS 

\_y  AND  SAFES, 

Fire  aud  Thief  ResistiDg. 

CHUBB  & SON, 

128.  QUEEN  VICT0RIA-8TRF.ET,  ST.  PAUL’S.  E.C.) 

(Removed  from  67,  St.  rmil'a  Churchyard),  >LONDON. 

Andes, ST.  JAlIES-STREEr.S.W.  ) 

HE  CAMPBELL  BRICK  and  TILE  CO. 

STOKE-UPON-TEENT. 

CAUSTIC,  MAJOLICA,  and  GEOMETRICAL  TILES 
and  MOSAICS, 

r Churches,  Public  Buildings,  Ilalla,  Conservatories, 
Hearths,  Fireplaces,  Baths,  Walls,  &c. 
jOndon  : 206,  Great  Portland-streefc,  W.  and 

27,  Walbrook,  Mansion  IIonBe,  B-O. 

O OMAN’S  PATENT  GIRDERS,  JOISTS, 
i-JL  and  FIREPROOF  FLOORS. 

" They  exhibit  a clear  gain  of  SO  to  40  per  cent."— J/echanics’  Hag, 

Homan  & Rodgers,  17,  Gracechurob-st.  E.C. 

Nelson  Wharf,  Works,  Millwall,  E.  1,  East-parade,  Leeds. 
Mansfield  Ctaamben,  St.  Ann’s-squore,  Manchester. 

T & H.  REDFERN,  Mauufacturera  of 

pf  , F.^TENT  HOT-AIR  WARMING  APPARATUS,  protected  by 
Her  Majesty’s  Letters  Patent,  for  Churches,  Chapels,  Public  Bnildiiita, 
4c.  Estiin,atfs,  4c.  given  on  n|i[,lic.ation  to  Mes>rs.  IlEDFERN, 
Nos.  32  and  24,  Clareuce-streel,  Hanley,  Stalloidslilie. 

1 LAZED  TILES, 

r PLAIN,  DECORATIVE,  and  ENCAUSTIC. 

. C.  BROWN-WblSTHEAD,  MOORE,  & CO. 

CAULDON  PLAOB  and  ROYAL  VICTORIA  WORKS, 
STaFFORDSIIIRR  POTTERIB9, 
lufaclurers  of  (Tiiii»Hiirt  E.rti.e.iwarv,  are  uow  prepared  to  supply 
above,  of  VARIOUS  PATVEhNS,  DESIGNS,  and  COLOURS, 
FLOORS.  MURaL  DROOKATIONS.  STOVES,  FIREPLACES, 
LLS.  BATHS,  WAdllUUUSES,  FLOWER  STANDS,  and  other 
ul  aud  ornaiiienia’  pi-rpuee*. 

Iso  superior  LETTERt  fur  STREET  NOMENCLATURE,  RAIL- 
Y STATIONS,  and  PUHLIC  PLACES. 

rauewpatenied  process  tbey  are  enabled  to  produce  these  Tiles 
reater  variety  ol  tlT.-cia,  and  wiib  mure  regard  to  economy  than 
bitberto  berii  procucible. 

'rices,  deaiguB,  and  ail  ii»fiil  information  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  direct,  to  the 

MANUFACTORY,  ai.  CaULD-'N  PLACE;  oral  the 

OW  ROOMS.  FIIZ-RYIAVTN  UOITSR,  UOLBORN  VIADUCr. 

■poSSEK  a RUSSELL,  WARMING  and 

_1Aj  VENTILATING  ENOINEERS.-BaildlngBof  every  description 
aeated  by  HOT  W.\TER.  either  on  the  tow,  medium,  or  high-pressure 
lyatem,  ami  also  by  WARMED  AIR. — Eetimatee  given,  on  applica- 
tion to  ROd.SKR  4 RUSSELL. 

OtPcee — 46,  Chating-croes,  8.W. 

Works — Queen's  Wharf,  Haroroersmith,  ’W. 

■DROWN  & GREEN’S  KITCHEN- 

i P RANGES,  with  close  or  open  fire,  roast  in  front,  and  are 
■msun'ossed  lor  ecouuray,  cleaiUin-ss,  general  convenience,  heating 
baths,  and  proveutiou  ol  smoky  ohiiuiieys. — Prize  medaLs--LondaB. 
Dublin,  and  Paris. — 72,  Bithopsgete  Within, 

ORNAMENTAL  IRONWORK. 

Izimp  Pillars,  Gas  Lamps,  Gates.  Rniliogs,  Fouutaine, ’Vases, 
Veraudahs.  Conservatories,  Staircesea  4o.  Eslablished  1817. 

TPURNER  & ALLEN  (W.  T.  Allen  & Co.). 

L Now  and  choice  Designs,  with  prices,  are  forwarded  to  any 
part  of  the  world  on  receipt  of  twelve  Btam;is.  Estimates  for  works 
at  home  knd  abroad,— 2.  Somerset  Buildings,  Lambelh-hill,  Upper 
Tbumes-slreet,  late  of  293.  Upper  Thames-street. 

mAVEJN,  DUJNJNILL,  & CO.  (Limited). 

vICAUSTTC  AND  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTsi, 
GLAZED  HEARTH  TILES,  WHITE  AND 
TONED  WALL  TILES,  &c. 

OKFIELD  WORKS,  near  Ir.nihridge,  SHROPSHIRE. 

HARRISON  4 WOOD.  Lmiden  Agenia, 

No.  105,  l ANNO'-STltBE  r.  K.C.  opi.oaite  S E.R.  Station. 

PADOGAN  IRONWOKKS,LOTS-ROAD, 

STANLEY  BRIDGE  (close  to  Chelsea  Station).  H.  WcCOLLEY 
Manager.  Raillnes,  Verandahs,  Couservatorles,  Staircases,  Kouls, 
Tomb  Fitlings.  Hot-Water  Apparatus,  Stable  Fittings,  and  Ironwork 
ol  all  kluds.  Plain  and  Oroameutal.  Work  fixed  in  Town  or  Countijr 
at  tbe  shortest  notice  and  lowest  prices.  Estimalos  furnished, 

WHITE  AND  COLOURED 

L A Z E D BRICKS  and  TILES, 
^ GAS  RETORTS,  FIRE-BRICKS,  GLAZED  PIPES. 
CHIMNEY  lOPS, 

MANUPACTUBRD  BY 

HE  FARNLP^Y  IRON  COMPANY, 

(LIMITED),  FARNLEY,  near  LEEDS. 

London  Agent  for  Glazed  Bricke 
•.  A.  BARFIELD,  22,  Great  George-et.  Westmioeter. 

QLATES  ! slates  ! 

O BEST  BLUE  and  GREY  AMERICAN 
ROOFING  SLATES. 

The  sub'crlhers  have  now  in  Stock,  and  aally  expect  several  cargoes 
of  these  splendid  SL.4TES.  which  they  axe  prepared  to  sellou  very 
favourable  term.*,  lii  lots  fo^uil  Miyera. 

Some  very  tine  " EUREKA"  GREEN  SLATES  also  on  hand. 

GEORGE  GUY  & CO.  34,  Lombai'd.street,  E.C 

FOR  SALE.  .1  Small  C'aigo  of  well-assorted  Sizes  deliverable  at  uy 
Port  inUniied  Kingdom. 

Paper  HANGINGS. 

Tbe  largeat  aud  nevut  Slock,  and  Lowest  Wboleeale  Price*, 

W.  h.  CKOSBY'S  Old-established  Warehouse, 

22,  LOWTHER  ARC,&DE,  STBANO. 
Patterns  forwarded  iu  Town  or  country. 


Jast  paolished,  4th  Edition,  Imp,  4to.  price  la. ; post-ires,  le  2)d. 

CEILING  FLOWERS 

and  BOTAL  ARMS,  *e.  Vol.  HI.  130  examples. 

Also,  imlioria  with  the  abore.  Tol.  IV.  price  Is.  : post-tree,  Is  3d. 
THBATBICAL  DECORATION. 

Also  with  1.000  Illustrations,  Vol.  II.  Price  le.  ; post-free,  le.  Sd. 
BNRICHMRNTS,  CAPITALS,  TRUSSES,  CORNERS,  &o. 

C 0 E N I C B 

Designs  free  hy  post,  also  DctcrlptWe  ClrcnUr,  P.tttems  of  cheap 
Celllog  Flowers,  Opinions  of  the  Press,  dc. — AOdreos, 

THE  PAPIER  MACHfi  COMPANY  (Limited), 

No.  ai,  WELLINGTON  STREET.  STB.AND,  LONDON^ 

PH'OTO-L  it  ho  graph  Y.— Architecta* 

Drawings  Pbolo-LltbographeJ  from  one-sixth  to  oue-third  tbe 
cost  of  Drawing  on  Slone,  by  WUITENAN  d BASS,  Fboto-LitliO> 
grapben  to  tbe  Queen.  236.  lllgfa  Uolliorn. 

Mauitfoctuiers'  Catalogues. 


Lithography. — Architectural,  Engi- 
neering, ami  hUch.iuical  Drawings,  M-ipi.  Plans.  Ac.  Reduced, 
Enl.-irgel,  and  IJthogmphed,  expeditiously  and  reasonably,  by 
WHITEilAN  A BASS,  2;lil.  High  llolboru, 

Uaiiiifactnrers’  Catalognea 


CF.  KELL,  Lithographer,  Chromolitho- 

• grapber,  Photolithograpber,  Engineering,  and  Architectural 
Uraughtsiaan.  Bills  o(  quiinlltiee  executed  with  gre.rt  dcs|iatcb. 

No.  8,  CASTLE.STEEET,  HOLBORN,  E.O. 

All  work  executed  In  the  most  dnisUed  manner,  at  tesoonable  prices. 


Mark  foster  & CO.  (late^Foster  & Riley) 

Professional  Asslilnnce  Agency,  110,  London-wall,  K.O. 
Following  Works  accur.-ilely  execoter]  nu  the  most  erononiicai  terms, 
LITUOQKAPIIT  OF  EVERY  DESCHinTON, 

Finished  Drawings  trum  Rough  Sketcliea  Tiucluga  Lithographing 
Bills  of  Quantities.  Copjiugaud  Lithographing  SiieciAcatious.  I'laus, 
Elevations,  and  Sections  ol  Property  taken  for  leases  or  aUeratlotis. 

Stained-glass  windo\^ 

OrcamsaUl  and  Plain  Leaded  Wiadows  fur  Cburobes  and 
I'ublic  and  Douieatio  Buildings. 

Designs  and  Eetiwates  on  spplic.-iiion. 

W.  M.  PEPPER  & CO.  Painted  Glass  Works, 

No,  381.  Euston-road  (close  to  Portland  Station), 


MINTON’S  TILES. 

Minton,  iiollins,  & co. 

PATENT  TILE  WORKS. 

8T0K  E-Il  PON  -TR  SN  T. 

F.STABLI3HP.D  1«  ID  hy  the  late  HERBERT  MI  STON.  and  his  Nephow 
MICHAEL  DAINTRY  HOLLINS,  now  Sole  Proprietor  ; and  no 
change  h.as  evrr  occurred  in  conducting  the  business  of  this  Esta- 
blishment. 

The  OR-IOINAL  PATENTS  for  the  MANUFACTUr.R  of  EN- 
CAUSTIC. PLAIN,  and  other  TILES,  bsionged  exclusively  to.  and 
were  carried  out  by  this  Firm. 

EXmniTION  AWARDS. 

London,  1S31-— Council  Medul.  I Paris.  1867.— Gold  Medal. 

Paris,  1855.— Gold  Medal.  Mnecow,  1872.— O dd  Medal. 

LouUuU,  1863.— First  Chiss  Medsl.  | Vienna,  1373,— Medal  fw  Progrsjs. 

Designs  furnished  free  on  ai>i>lication,  suitable  fur 

Willi  Liuluge,  and  Flower-boxes, 

Fii'eiiUoss,  UeartliB,  Ac. 

All  Tiles  bearing  Uie  impression  of  "MINTON  A CO."  or 
• HINTON,  HOLLINS,  A CO.”  are  alone  made  by  this  Finn;  and 
,hey  have  ue  connection  with  the  House  lately  opened  In  Wulbceok, 
London. 

LONDON  HOUSE:  I MANCIIESTBR! 

MINTON  * CO. 

50.  Conduit-street,  I no,  Kltic^Wet. 

Regent -street.  W-  * 


LONSDALE’S  PATENT 

ventilating  stench  trap 

V and  ALEXANDER’S  PATENT  VENTILATING  GOLLY 
form  acom^ilete  System  of  Ventilatittn,  Approved  aud  adopted  by 
the  Leeds  Corporation  and  othera. 

Manufactured  in  Glazed  Earthenware  solely  by 
[THE  FABNLEY  IRON  COMPANY  (Limlled),  near  Leeds^ 

“a  DVERTIsTN^CrHTlvIAY  & CO. 

XA.  GENERAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICES. 

No.  78,  Gracechurch. street,  London. 

Eatabllahed  1646. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  RECEIVED  for  insertion  Inal!  Newspapers,  to. 


OOMTETITIONS. 

Borough  of  BOLTON— The  Council  of 

the  Borough  of  Bolton  Invite  DESIGNS  for  a MUSEUM  to  be 
erected  in  Bulton  Park. 

Plans  and  sectious  of  the  site,  with  further  particular-,  may  be  had 

from  the  Borough  Surveyor.  Town-hall,  Bolton,  on  psymout  of  6*. 
which  sum  wlllbe  returned  after  receipt  of  Deslgo. 

For  tbe  best  Design,  in  the  opinion  of  tbe  Couucil  a premium  of 
SOI  will  be  offered,  and  for  tbe  second  best  251.  but  no  |iu>  uicut  will 
be  mode  for  any  other  Design. 

Designs  under  seal,  without  signature,  hut  with  a mot<o  or  device, 

and  a letter  (also  uuder  seal)  containing  

device  and  tbe  deslgner's’nameand  address,  must  besent  tu  the  uuder- 
Igned  on  or  before  the  29th  day  ol  OCroBRR  next. 

By  order, 

B.  O.  HINNELL,  Town  Clerk. 

Town-hall.  Bolton,  17tb  August,  1877.  


[_Competition>  «oniinu«i!,  and  Contrac:!,  on  nextpaga. 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Sept.  15,  1877. 


BOULTON  & GO.  LAMBETH, 


MAOTJFACTURERS  OF 


Faience  for  Art  Decoration.  Plain  and  Ornamental  Stonewar 


Ai'cliiteotural  and  Horticultural  Terra  Gotta,  Sanitary  lYarc,  Plumbago  Crucibles,  &c. 

HAVE  OBTASNED  AWARDS  AT  VARIOUS  EXHIBITION 

Including  Five  Medals  at  Vienna,  Five  at  Fhiladelpliia, 

AND  THE  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOUR  WITH  GOLD  MEDAL  AT  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1877. 


CHef  OlHoes : HIGH  STEBBT,  liMBETH,  LONDON,  S.E.  Manufactories:  LAMBETH,  STAPFOEDSHIBB,  and  LANOASm 

Depots : LIVERPOOL,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  paris. 


GRANITE  ROCK  AND  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


For  Floors,  Paving,  &c.  A certain  Preventive  of  Damp  and  Vermin. 

For  Prices  and  SpecimenB,  apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Compiny,  67,  GKAOECHUECH  STREET,  E.C. 


Borough  of  Stafford.— covered 

M \RKRT  KXTRNSION'8--TheTown  Coaoeil  inrite  DKSIGNS 
lor  the  ERKCTION  ol  BUrCHERS'  MABKBr,  ic.  TrinUd  iajtruc- 
tionsancl  litho^pspbed  pIuiB  of  the  aite  ma7  ba  obuinad  on  appiieu 
tion  to  the  Borougli  Surreyor.  A Premium  of  75f.  will  he  paid  for 
the  beet  aet  of  Plana,  and  iSL  for  the  Second  beat.  AH  {ilana  to  be 
sent  in  on  or  before  the  IStb  day  of  OCTOBER  next. — By  order, 

MATT.  F.  Bl.AKlflTOX,  Town  Clerk. 
Qaildhall,  SURord,  September  4tb.  1877. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.— WANTED  by  the 

Corporation  of  Swansea.  ELEVATIONS  for  JUDGES’  RBSI- 
DBNCB.  Copies  ol  the  plana  of  the  rererai  floors  and  proposed  aite, 
together  with  instmctiona  and  conditions,  can  bo  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  EDWARD  COUSINS.  Borough  Engineer.  Guildhall. 
Swansea.  A premium  of  501.  is  oO'ered  for  the  Elevation  that  is  ac- 
cepted and  adopted  by  the  CounclL 

JNO.  TBOMAS,  Town  Clerk. 
Guildhall,  Swanaea.  23rd  August,  1877. 


CONTRACTS. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT  CONTRACTS.— 

T ♦ To  BUILDERS  and  CONTRACTOfiS  —Triennial  Contracts, 
Kortbern  DUtrlcl. 

TENDERS  are  required  for  the  performance  of  such  WORKS  and 
REPAIRS,  and  for  th»  SUPPLY  of  such  BUILDING  MATERIALS 
as  may  be  required  to  War  Department  buildings  and  property  at  the 
undermeulioned  station,  from  the  lat  of  October,  1877,  to  the  31et  of 
March,  3880; — Liverpool,  including  Everton,  North  Fort,  Lbcard 
Battery,  Perch  Rock  Battery,  and  Altcai  Battery 

Persons  wishing  to  Tender  for  the  above  Station  may  obtain  forma 
ef  Tender  and  schedule*  of  prices  on  application  to  the  Commanding 
Royal  Engineer,  Royal  Engineer  Office,  Manchester.  The  contract 
will  embrace  bricklayers',  loasons',  pavioia'.  carpenters',  plaeterers’, 
plumbers’,  slaters’,  smiths',  painters',  and  gasfltterB'  work. 

A sum  of  I8s,  5d.  #ill  be  charged  for  the  schedules,  or  the  schedules 
of  prices  can  be  teen  at  the  Barrack  Sergeant's  Office,  Liverpool,  or  at 
the  Royal  Engineer  Offices,  Chester.  BooUe,  ic.  P.0.0,  to  be  made 
payable  to  Bennett  PoUtlnghome,  Chief  Clerk.  B.E.  at  the  Chester- 
road  Post-office,  Manchester. 

Tenders  to  be  delivered  at  the  Wat  Office,  London,  on  or  before 
SEPTEMBER  24lh.  1877. 

The  Secretary  of  State  (or  War  reserve*  the  right  of  reiecUog  any 
or  all  of  the  Tenders.  n s J 

Royal  Engineer  Office,  12,  Princees-street,  Cornbroak, 

Manchester,  27th  Augoat,  1877. 


IV  EW  woekhou.se,  shefeield 

-i- T UNION. — The  Guardians  of  the  above  Union  are  prepared  to 


. - . — ...„  prepared 

TENDERS  for  the  Works  required  in  the  ERECTION  of  New 

WORKFIOUSE  BUILDINGS,  and  in  the  Construction  of  HOADS,  on 
land  at  Fit  Vale,  Pitsmoor,  Sheffield.  Tenders  will  be  received  for 
whole  or  for  the  varioiu  departments  of  the  Works  separately. 
Drawings  ajid  speciflcalions  may  be  seen  after  AUGUST  Jlst,  at  the 
. _»  »•-  Hall,  ArchUect.  lO,  Pai^lse-square,  Sheffield. 

....y  bg  payment  of  three  guineas,  ' ' 


ATIDLAND  RAIL^yAY.— To  BUILDERS 

LVA  and  OTHERS.  — The  Directors  are  prepared  to  receive 


_ prepared 

TENDERS  for  the  ERECTION  of  BUILDINGS  (or  HYDRAULIC 
ilACUINERY.  at  the  Victoria  Docks.  Persous  desirous  of  Tendering 
fur  these  works  may  inspect  the  drawiugs.  specification,  and  qnan 
titles,  upon  application  at  the  Engineer's  Office,  St.  Pancraa  Station, 
London,  on  and  after  MONDAY  next,  SEPTEMBER  lOtb.  Tenden 
to  be  forwarded  by  post  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Way  and  Worki 
Committee.  Midland  Railway,  Darby,  not  later  than  NINEa.m.  on 
TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18tb.  The  Directora  do  not  bind  them- 
selvea  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender,  nor  to  [pay  any  expei 
connected  with  any  of  same.  JaMES  WILLIAMS,  Secretary, 

Derby.  September  4tii.  1377. 


M 


IDLAND  RAILWAY.  — To 


CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS.— The  Directors  of  the 

Midland  Railway  Company  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the 
MASONRY  FOUNDATION  of  an  HYDRAULIC  COAL-HOIST  at 
North  Dock,  Swausea,  Flans  and  speciftcaliona  may  be  seen,  and 
Form  of  Tender  and  particulars  obtained  on  application  to  the  Re- 
sident Engiiietr's  Office.  Brecon,  on  and  after  WEDNESDAY.  12th 
SEPTEMBER.  Sealed  Tenders  to  be  sent  in,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Way  aud  Works  Committee.  Midland  Railway, 
Derby,  not  lalor  than  NINE  a.in.  on  TUE.SDAY,  the  18th  of 
SEPTEMBER  1S77.  The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept 
any  Tender,  nor  to  pay  auy  expenses  attcndliig  the 
JAMES  WILLIAMS,  Secretary. 


the  lowest  0 


Derby,  September  6, 1877. 


rpHE  BOARD  of  WORKS  for  the  LEWIS- 

J_  HAM  DISTRICT.— To  8EWBR  CONTRACTORSand  OTHERS. 
Notice  la  hereby  given,  that  the  Board  ia  preparol  to  receive  TEN- 
DERS for  the  CONSTRUCTION  ef  abont  500  feet  run  of  15-inch  and 
about  2 8oO  feet  run  of  13-lDch  PIPE  SEWERS  in  certain  new  streets 
leading  out  of  Brockley-laae,  known  as  Webb's  Estate,  and  In  Brock- 
Icy-Iane,  Lewisham.  The  plans  and  specifications  of  the  work  may 
be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Board  on  and  after  the  10th  lust,  where 
printed  forms  of  Tender  and  other  particulars  may  be  obtained. 
Teoders  to  be  delivered  at  this  Office  on  or  before  the  13th  Inet.  T1 
Board  does  not  bind  itself  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender.- 1 
order,  SAMUEL  EDWARDS,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

Rushey-green,  Catford,  S.&  Septembers,  3877. 


■DOROUGH  of  GRAVESEND,  KENl 

\_y  BROKEN  GUERNSEY  GRANITF..— The  Gravesend  U 


liUry  Authority  lipiiie  destroni  of  COSTRACTINO  for  the  I 
GriASE  of  abont  500  Yards  of  BROKEN  OUERNSEY  GRANIT 
the  purpose  of  metalling  the  roads  within  the  said  borough 
same  to  be  approved  by  the  Surveyor  of  the  said  authority,  am 
livered  on  the  bank  of  the  Canal  Basin,  Milton,  next  Graves 
inviU  TENDERS  for  the  SUPPLY  thereof  a^  per  Cubic  Yard. 


Tenders  must  be  sent  to  my  office  before  FOUR  o’clock  o_  .. 
NE3DAY,  the  26th  Inst 

The  Contractors  must  give  such  security  for  the  due  perfurman 
the  Contract  as  the  authority  may  require. 

G.  E.  SHARLAND.'Town  Cle: 
Court  House,  Gravesend,  6th  September,  1877. 


POUNTY  of  NORFOLK.— AUXILIA: 

\J  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. -To  BUILDERS.— The  Conunltl 
Visitors  of  the  Norfolk  C-ounty  Lunatic  Asylum  are  desirous  < 
ceiving  TENDERS  for  the  ERECTION  of  on  AUXILIARY  LUNj 
ASYLUM,  at  Thorpe,  near  Norwich,  to  accommodate  250  pat! 
Builders  wishing  to  scud  in  estimates  may  see  the  plans  and  spec: 

i_at  ray  Offices,  Surrey-street,  Norwich,  on  and  after  MOND 
the  17th  lust,  aud  obtain  bills  of  quantities  upon  depositiug  the 
of  five  guineas,  which  will  be  returned  to  those  sending  in  a bonS 
Tender.  All  Tenders  are  to  be  seated  and  endorsed  “ Tendei 
Auxiliary  Asylum, " end  addressed  to  the  Visiting  Justices,  Noi 
County  Lunatic  Asylum,  aud  to  he  sent  under  covet  to  me,  at 
Offices,  at  Norwich,  uol  later  than  FRl  DAY,  the  12th  of  OCTOI 
The  Visiting  Justices  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowei 
-uy.Tendor.  R.  M.  PHIPdON.  Architect, 

County  Surveyor  of  Norfolk  and  Surveyor  to  t 
Norwich,  September  13lh.  Diocese  of  Norwich. 


TTXBRIDGE  UNION.— To  BUILDERS 

The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Uxbridge  Union,  alt 


Board  of  works,  Wlntechapel  District. 

A Meeting  of  this  Board  will  be  held  on  MONDAY,  the  17th 


Copies  of  quantities 

Slim  will  be  rctoiued  on  receipt  of  a boufl  fide  Tender.  Sealed  Ten- 
ders, addressed  to  me,  and  endorsed  " Tender  for  New  Workhouse 
Buildings,  ' to  be  delivered  at  my  Offices,  Kelham-street,  Sheffield,  not 
later  than  TWELVE  o'clock  at  Noon,  on  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER 
Urd  next.  The  Guardiaoa  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender. — By  order  of  the  Board, 

JOSEPH  SPENCER.  Clerk  to  the  Guardiana. 

Union  Offices,  Kelbain  street.  Sheffield,  15Lh  August,  1877. 


...  -.  . — ,„.,i7th 

of  SEPTEMBER,  1877,  at  SIX  o'clock  in  the  Evening,  at  the  Office, 
No  15.  Great  Alle-street,  AVhitechapel,  to  receive  TENDERS  for 
certain  PAVING  WORKS  on  Great  Tower-hill  and  adjacent  thereto. 
Specifications,  with  forms  of  Tender  and  further  partlcuiara.  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Surveyor  of  the  Board,  betweeu  TEN 
aud  TWELVE  o'clock  in  the  Forenoon.  Tenders  to  be  delivered  pre- 
viously to  the  hour  of  Moetlug ; but  the  Board  do  not  bind  themselves 
to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tendor. 

, ALFRED  TURNER,  Clerk. 

No.  15,  Great  Alie-street,  September  4,  1877. 


pEEENWICH  DISTRICT  BOARD  of 

VX  WORKS.— To  PAVING  CONTRACTORS  and  OTHERS,— 


The  Board  of  Works  for  the  Greenwich  District  is  prepared  to 
receive  TENDERS  for  PAViNQ  the  FOOTWAYS  of  Biver-terraeo 
□ the  Pilot  P.U.  to  the  River  Bank),  Upper  Tyler-stieet  (from 


Walnut-tree-road  to  New-road),  the  portion  of"^Edward.street  South 
wbieh  extends  from  Walnut-tree-road  to  New-road,  aud  New-road 
(from  Conduit-lsne  to  Rdward-streot  South),  in  the  Parish  of  Green- 
wich,  with  TAB  COMPOSITION  aud  ABERDEEN  GRANITE  and 
GUERNSEY  GRANITE  KERB  ; and  Making  up  the  Roadways  wiih 
Bombay  Granite  and  Kentish  Bag  Stone  ; and  for  Pari og  the  Channels 
with  Aberdeen  Granite  Cubes,  and  other  Works,  according  to  the 
•peclflcations.  Alio,  for  Paving  the  Footways  of  Bomervills-road  and 
Fredeiick-street,  Hatcham,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  PauJ,  Deptford,  with 
Si-inch  Tooled  York  Stone  and  Aberdeen  Granite,  and  Guernsey 


Granite  Kerb,  and  for  Making  up  the  Roadway*  with  Kentish  Rag 
Stone  and  Luton  Fltnte,  aud  PovlDg  the  Channels  with  Aberdeen 
Granite  Cubes,  and  othsi  Works,  according  to  the  specifications 
The  specifications  and  plans  fcan  be  seen,  and  particulars  obtained 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Board,  in  the  Greenwlch-road,  Greenwich, 
between  TEN  and  FOUR  o'clock  (on  Saturdays,  between  TEN 
and  ONE).  A separate  Tender  (which  must  be  made  on  the  form  to 
bo  supplied  at  the  Board’s  Offices),  for  the  Works  In  each  Street 
sealed  np  and  endorsed  with  the  name  of  the  Street  to  which  It 
refers,  must  be  aent  in  to  the  Board's  Offices  as  above,  before  FOUR 
p.m.  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  26lh  init.  and  parties  Tendering 
their  agents,  should  attend  at  the  said  Offices  at  SEVEN  p.m,  on  t 
day.  The  Board  does  not  bind  itself  to  accept  the  lowest  or  ai 
J.  SPENCER,  Clerk  of  the  Board. 

Greenwich,  September  12th.  1877. 


^YER  DARWEN  LOCAL  BOARD. 

Tlie  Over  Darwen  Local  Board  are  prepared  to  reco 


TE.'JDF.RS  for  the  SUPPLY  of  from  i 
WELSH  or  SCOTCH  SETTS,  to  h 
Station.  A sample  to  be  forwarded 
veyot  to  the  Board,  from  whom  i 
obtained.  Sealed  Tenders 


prepared 

i to  vw  tons  of  4-luch  CU  BE 
irriage  paid  to  Over  Darwen 
Ir,  DAVID  SCUOLES,  Sur- 
further  information  may  I 
inderslgiied,  on  or  befot 


— — — — Uxbridge  U , 

meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Union  Workhouse,  Hillingdon,  onFRID 
the  2lBt  d.ay  of  SEPTEMBER  InsUnt.  will  be  prepared  to  reo 
TENDERS  for  carrying  out  the  several  work*  necessary  to  be  don 
ALTERING  the  NURSERY  and  RECEIVING  WARDS,  ant 
erecting  a Padded  Room  aud  other  Works,  at  the  Union  Workhi 
at  Hillingdoo,  according  to  the  drawings  and  specification  prepi 
by  Mr.  QBOROE  EVES,  and  which  will  be  open  fur  inspection  at 
Board-room  of  the  said  Union  Workhouse  on  and  alter  TUKSE 
next,  the  nth  Inst,  where  printed  forms  of  Tendercan  be  obtained 
Tendersmustbessnt  tomeat  my  Office  in  Uxbridge,  on  or  bei 
THURSDAY,  the  2Uth  of  SEPTEMBER  lust.  ; and  no  Tender  wll 
coneldered  unless  it  Is  made  upvu  one  of  the  printed  foimi. 

All  persons  Tendering  must  attend  the  menttiig  ot  the  Guardi 
at  TWELVE  at  noon  on  the  said  21at  of  SEPTEMBER  iust. 
Security  will  he  required  for  the  due  perfurmauco  of  Ihs  contrao 
The  Ouardians  do  not  bind  themselves  u>  accept  the  lowest  or  i 
Tender, 

CHARLES  WOODBRIDGE,  Jun. 

Clerk  to  the  Guardian 

Uxbridge,  September  7.  1877. 


23nd  day  of  September,  1877,  endorsed  " Tender  for  Cube  Setts.' 
The  lowest  or  any  Tender  will  not  necessarily  be  accepted. 

CHARLES  COSTEKER,  Law  Clerk  to  the  Board. 
Chnrcli-stieet,  Over  Darwen,  Lancashire,  Ut  Sept.  1877. 


pROYDON  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH. 

CONSTRUCTION  of  SEWER, -Notice  is  hsreby  given,  that 
the  Local  Board  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  CON- 
STRUCTION of  78o  lineal  yards  of  4 feet  CULVERT  in  Brickwork 
and  Concrete,  with  Manholes  and  other  Works.  iiearBrnnitone  Barn, 
Croydon.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the 
Town-hall.  Croydon,  where  plans,  Ac.  may  be  inspected.  Tenders  to 
be  sent  to  me  by  FOUR  o'clock,  on  TUESDAY,  the  13lh  of  BEP. 
TEM  BER  ins  tank  The  Board  will  not  be  bound  to  accept  the  loweet 
ex  any  Tender.— By  order  of  the  Board, 

K.  J,  CHEESWRIOHT,  Clerk. 

Town-hall,  Croyilup,  September  5th.  1877. 


npO  BUILDERS.— TENDERS  are  invited 

JL  for  the  ERECTION  aod  COMPLETION  of  a NEW  BUILDING  at 


n (bat 


QEBENWIOH  piSTEIOT  BOAED  of 


WOBKi- To  OILMEN,  Ac.— The  Board  of  Works  for  the 
aa.vv.iwich  District  is  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  theSUPPLY 
of  BROOMS,  BRUSHES.  CANDLES,  OIL.  Ac.  Printed  form*  of 
Tender  can  be  obtained,  and  samples  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Board 
In  the  Greenwioh.road,  Greenwich,  between  TEN  and  FOUR  o'clock 
(on  SATURDAYS,  between  TEN  and  ONE).  Tenders  mu»t  be  sent 
In  on  the  printed  form*,  sealed  up,  and  endorsed  "Tender  for  Broom* 
Ac.'  before  FOUR  p.m.  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  26Ui  tnsUnt.  and 
attend  at  the  said  Offices 


the  lowest  oi 


n that  day.  The  Board  does  not  bind  itseU 
>r  any  Tender. 

_ , . r,  . . SPENCER,  Clerk  of  the  Board. 

Gteenwleh,  September  12lb,  1877. 


BUILDEES  desirous  of  TENDEEING  for 

the  ERECTION  Of  a BLOCK  of  BUILDINGS  in  PLATS,  at 
bouihwark  Piirk.  are  ’-niiic.ttd  to  send  in  their  names  and  addresees, 
».  to  WYNNE  E.  BAXTBE,  Esq.  Solicitor,  9,  I^urence- 


jountneyhiil.  Cannon-su 


t,  E.C. 


Pale  Ale  BREW  ERY,  Maidstone,  for  Messra  FremlliilBrothBre. 
The  plans  and  ipeciflcatlon  may  be  seen  at  the  Brewery  on  and  after 
THUR'<DAY,  SEPTEMBER  20th,  1877,  aud  a copy  of  bills  of  quan- 
tities obUlned  on  payment  ot  one  guinea,  which  will  be  returned  on 
receipt  of  a boofl  flde  Tender.  The  T^eudera  are  to  be  delivered  not 
later  than  TEN  o’clock,  on  THURSDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER 
27tb^  The  Proprietors  do  not  bind  tbemielves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 


TO  BUILDERS. — TENDERS  are  requested 

for  the  REBUILDING  of  STONDON  PLACE,  Essex,  belong- 


, Mrs.  Baker.  The  property  ..  .uu,  luiiroiro 

Ongar  and  six  from  Brentwood.  Onand  after  MONDAY,  the  lOih 
SEPTEMBER,  plans  and  speclfloatiODsmay  be  seen  between  ELEVEN 

and  TlIRKR  n'elrt/.t  m^A  -...k—.i*;—  -v,.i — j 


SWAN3BOROUGH.  Esq.  the  Architect.  The  Proprietor 
bound  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender.  All  Teudeni  mutt  be  sent 
in  by  MONDAY,  the  24th  of  SEPTEMBER  next,  addressed  to  J C 
8TOGDON,  Esq,  18,  Clement's-inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


BUILDERS. — The  Chepstow  Schc 

_I_  Board  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  F.RECTION 
SCHOOL-HOUSES  la  Chepstow.  Plan  and  specification  and  drafl 
contract  to  be  entered  into,  may  be  seen  at  the  School  Board  Offl 
Beaufort-iquare,  Chepstow,  between  the  hour*  of  TEN  a.  m.  and  FOI 
p.m.  daily  (except  Sundays).  Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  '•  Tender 
Erection  of  Schools,"  to  be  addressed  '-To  the  Chepstow  Sch 
Board"  by  poet,  and  be  at  the  office  above-mentioned  on  or  bef. 
NOON  of  MONDAY,  the  8th  day  of  OCTOBER  next  The  Board 
not  [bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender.  The  nai 
address,  or  oamas  and  addresses,  and  description  of  a good  a 
sufficient  surety  or  sureties,  to  join  the  coutiactor  in  a bond  for  t 
due  fulfllmentof  the  contract,  must  accompany  the  Tender 
Dated  September  i2th.  1877. 

TH03.  GRIFFITHS,  Clerk  to  the  Board 


To  CONTKACTOES  and  OTHEES.- 

GREAT  CROSBY  DISTRICT.  - The  Local  Board  for  tl 


receive  TENDERS  fur  CHANNBLIK 
KERBINO.  PITCHING,  and  ASPHALTI-KQ  the  ROADWAY  a 
FOOTWAYS  of  a portion  of  Merseyroad.  Great  Croeby,  extendi 
from  Albert-rood  to  Kenllworth-road.  I’laoA  sections,  specificatloi 
aud  quantities  may  be  seen  at  the.  Office  of  Mr.  T-  MELLAI 
READE,  C.E.  the  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  the  Board,  4,  South  Joh 
street,  Liverpool.  Sealed  Tenders,  aodceaseid  Chairman  of  the  Hlg 
way  Commutes,  anJ  marked  "Tenders  for  Merony -food, ’'must  be se 
to  the  Local  Board  Office,  Victoria-road.  Great  Croaby,  before  B1 
P-m.  on  MONDAY,  the  24th  day  of  SEPTEMBER  Instant.  T 
Board  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  loweet  or  any  Tender. 

MAURICE  J.  HORE,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

Office*  of  the  Board,  Victoria-road,  Great  Crosby, 

September  1,  1877. 


"VrOTTINGHAM  and  LEEN  DISTRIC 

i.1  SEWER-^OE  BOARD  (35  and  36  V4ct  Cap,  105).— OUTFAI 


_ - Cap,  105).— OUTFAI 

WORKS,— To  CONTRACTORS  and  lEONFOUNDEBS.— Notice 
hereby  given  that  the  Board  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  fro 
competent  and  experienced  Oontriotore  fur  the  EXECUTION  of  tl 
OUTFALL  SEWER  WORKS  from  Notllogbsm  aud  Sneinton 
Stoke  M^owi,  in  the  perish  of  OedUng,  aud  for  the  SUPPLY 


ruo  CONTKACTOES  and  OTHERS.— The 


ERECTION  of  SIX  OAK  GROYNES  on  tho  Foieshi 
itrand  Parade,  Eaabonme.  Flans  and  speciflcalioD*  may  be  seen  at 
the  Surveyor's  Office,  Meads-road,  Eastbourne.  Tender*  to  be  sent  In 
no t later  than  WBD.N  EsDAY,  the  19th  SEPTBM  BUR.  1877.  addres-ed 
to  the  Chairmaa  of  the  Highway*  CommiiUe.  Surveyori*  Office 
Ki-lboome.''  and  endnroed  " Tender  for  Or.ijnee."  The  Board  doee 
not  bind  itself  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender.— By  order 
September  Uib,  1877.  CHAS.  TOMES,  Surveyor. 


IRON  PIPES  in  connexion  therewith, 

CONTRACT  Wo.  1 comprises  the  Construction  of  Brick  and  Co: 
Tete  Sewers,  abontl3,595  feet  in  length,  in  Embankment,  in  Cuttln 
ind  In  Tunnel ; also  the  Excavation  for,  and  Laying  of,  aboi 
1,552  feet  in  length  of  Iron  Sewera,  from  24  incliea  to  44  Inches  I 
diameter. 

CONTRACT  No.  2 comprises  the  Snpply  of  the  Iron  Pipes  an 


other  Ironwork. 

Plans,  specifications,  and  conditions  may  be  seen  st  my  Office 
where  also  forma  of  Teuder  may  be  obtained  on  payment  of  5t  I 
(which  sum  will  he  relumed  to  each  competing  Contractor  on  recel] 
ol  a hoci-flde  Tender)  Contractore  proposing  to  snbmlt  Tenders  ft 
the  Works,  are  requested  to  forward  Ibeixjuames  and  addresses  to  tn 
when  particulars  will  be  sent  as  to  the  lime  fixed  for  inspecting  tl 
plans  and  sending  in  Tenders.  The  B lard  will  not  neceasarily  accei 
the  lowest  or  miy  Tender,  and  no  allowance  will  be  made  for  est 
matea— By  order  ol  the  ^xrd. 

M.  OGLE  TARBOTTON.  Engineer. 

Municipal  Offices,  Nottingham,  September,  1877. 


[ContracU  confinued  on p.  xv 


THE  BUILDER. 


Sept.  15,  1877.] 
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SaaTTUI  V O ftA  ENGINEERS.  lRONFOUNDERS,& CONTRACTORS.  CH?EF  OFFJCES ; 141,  CAf-NOH  STREET,  E.&, 

libilAW  qL  uU  manufacturers  of  rivetted  girders,  rolled  joists,  b^idbes,  rosfs.  tasks,  golum;:s,  castings,  &c- 

* THE  LARGEST  TOWN  STOCK  OF  ROLLED  BEAMS,  PLATES,  TEE  &.  ANGLEIRON  K£PT 
WATERLOO  B.^IDM  hhARF 


Joists  COST? 


6:4';  2 
S-'i-S 

25^|5>3 
34^ 

,38 


FLirCriPlATES 
FfiMi'mi  wicet 
tir-iHoiwtvs 

msrecuHSom 


EICHAKD  MORELAND  & SON. 


IE  iT  G-  Z E"  E E E.  S , 


“ Messrs.  R.  Moreland  & Son,  Engineers,  3,  Old-street,  E.C.  October  30th,  lc70. 

We  are  pleased  to  inform  yon  that  your  Patent  Fire-Proof  Flooring  was  the  meane 
of  Saving  the  Steam  Engine  and  Boiler  from  destruction  in  the  Are  that  occurred  a* 
our  Albert  Oil  Mills,  Hammersmith. — Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  PINCHIN,  JOHNSON,  & CO." 


:M:zz_,iL.WK.za-jE3:TS  ^zzzd 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

GOMSTBOGTIONAL  IRON  WORK, 

3,  Old-street,  London,  E.O.,  Corner  of  Goswell-road. 

ZINC  R0CFINS. 

Vieille  Montagna  Co.’s  Manufacturing  Agents,  P.  BRABY  & CO.  Lim'i- 

By  the  adoption  of  our  Patent  Solid  Bidge  Plates  the  use  of  solder  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  consequently  the  danger  incurred  by  the  use  of  tire-pots  is  avoided. 

F.  BRABY  $t.  CO. 

Have  recently  introduced  New  Ornamental  Zino  "FISH  SCALE  TILES,"  which  are  now  being  very  extensively  used  on  the  Continent,  they  being  Bpecially  adapted 
for  ROOFS,  MANSARDS,  TOWERS,  and  CIRCULAR  TURRETS ; having  a Groove  Lap,  they  are  more  ornamental  and  weather-proof  than  Slates, 

Ornamontal  Stamped  Zinc  for  Cornices,  String  Coirrses,  Entablatures,  &c.  to  any  Design. 

Estimates  for  every  description  of  Zinc  Work  forwarded  on  application. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  EU8TON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. ; BA.TTON  GARDEN,  LIVERPOOL ; GREAT  CLYDE  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


MEASUEES  BEOTHERS  & CO.  Southwark  St.,  London,  S.E. 

Proprietors  of  Phillips’s  Patent  Rights,  and  Manufacturers  of  Patent  Girders,  Rolled  Iron  Joists,  Riveted  Girders, 
Flitch  Plates,  Columns,  Fire-proof  Floors,  Tee,  Angle,  and  Sash  Iron,  Ssc. 

Have  always  in  their  TOWN"  STOCK  about  3,000  TON’S  of  the  following  sizes,  from  which  orders  can  be  immediately  executed 
at  low  prices.  Seotion  Sheets  and  Book  free  on  application.  ^ 

MANCHESTER  OFFICE:  6,  BOND  STREET. 


3"  X 3''=:10lb.  perlt.  j 6" 

X 3"=13  lb.  per  ft. 

7"  X 2"=14lb.  porft. 

9"  X 3i"=24lb.perft. 

12"  X 6"  =42  lb.  per  ft. 

3 X 14=  5 „ „ 6 

X 41  = 23  „ „ 

7 X 3|=20  „ „ 

'll 

X 

12  X 0 =66  „ „ 

1 4 X 14=  7 „ „ 1 6 

X 2 =11  „ „ 

8x4  =22  „ „ 

19  X 44  =32  „ „ 

14  X 6 =60  „ „ 

4 X 3 =12  „ „ 6 

X 3 =16  „ „ 

8x5  =29  „ „ 

10  X 5 =36  to  43  „ 

16  X 64  & 6 =60  1 02  „ 

16x2=8,,  „ 1 6 

X 6 =29  „ 

8x6  =34  ..  „ 

10  X 6 =56  ,,  ,, 

194  X 7 =!<«  „ 

JOISTS— Length  from  10  feet  to  36  feet.  PLATES— Width  6"  to  18" ; Length.  12  feet  to  3d  feet ; Thioknoss,  4"  to 


o 

K 


DENNETTS  FIRE-PROOF  CONSTRUCTION 


This  method  of  (lonstmction  haa  been  found  to  be  most  Economioal,  Easy  of  Adaptation,  and  poasessing  Great  Strengftli,  Rigidity,  and 
highly  Fire-proof  character.  It  has  been  subjected  at  various  times  to  severe  teste,  amd  is  now  generally  adopt^  by  the  first  arcUitt'cts  of  the  day 

TESTIMONIAE. 

“ I have  made  use  of  Messrs,  Dennett  k Oo.'s  material  for  Fire-proof  Arching,  and  though  I have,  happily,  had  no  practical  experience  of  its  efSoiency  as  against  fire, 
1 can  bear  witness  to  its  strength,  and  its  extreme  coBTenience  of  application.  I have  made  iiso  of  it  in  positions  in  which  1 should  have  found  it  difficult 
to  introduce  any  other  flre-proof  material,  and  it  has  this  advantage,  that  the  arches  ooastructod  of  it  are  so  entirely  in  one  mass,  that  they  cover  the  space  like  a 
compact  shell  oi  inverted  basin,  and  are,  conseqnently,  almost  wholly  free  from  lateral  pressure.  GEO.  GILBERT  SCOTT,  20,  Spring  Gudens," 

ROBERT  DENNETT  S CO. 

No.  6,  WHITEHALL,  LONDON,  S.W. ; STATION  STBEST,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Drawings,  EaUmatea,  and  full  Particulars  will  be  fumiahed  without  charge  by  the  Patentees,  on  application  to  either  of  the  above  addressee. 

Rough  Sketches  or  Tracings  of  Plana  should  accompany  the  application. 


Mi 
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1 ILLUSTBiTED  LISTS  FREE  ON  APPLICATION, 

ORDERS  EXECUTED  FROM  STOCK  ON  EECBIPT. 
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( New  London  Showrooms  now  open—  | 

1 93  & 95.  aUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C.  | 

A—' 

t NoRFOLK  Iron  Works  Norwich.! 

ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS  OP 

The  ‘^NORWICH”  STOVES. 


“ Excellent  in  every  way.” 

See  the  Times,  Jan.  30,  1877. 


WIRE  NETTING,  LAWN  MOWERS, 
ROLLERS,  CHAIRS, 
and  all  GARDEN  REQUISITES. 


DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUES 

VREB  ON  APPLICATION. 


^^o^porsSlTperio^c^ctions-of-wood 


,5C0W, 


jUST*y, 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Sept.  15,  1877. 


The  above  engraving  represents  the  interior  of  a large  building  v’liich  has  been  recently  erected  at  the  Stanley  Works  for 
the  purpose  of  thoroughly  testing  all  new  machines,  and  also  for  giving  intending  purchasers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of 
their  merits  by  seeing  them  actually  at  work. 

As  new  machines  are  from  time  to  time  brought  out,  they  are  fixed  in  this  shop,  and  worked  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  them  to  those  interested  ; and  thus,  at  any  time,  a selection  of  the  most  novel  and  improved  machines  may  always 
be  seen  in  operation  by  application  at  the  Works.  Besides  a number  of  new  and  special  machines  temporarily  fixed  for 
trial,  an  assortment  of  those  which  are  in  more  general  demand  are  kept  constantly  at  woi’k  in  this  building,  such  as 
Timber  and  Deal  Frames,  Circular  and  Band  Saws,  Blauing,  Moulding,  Mortising,  and  Tenoning  Machines,  Patent  Comjilete 
Joiner,  Saw-Sharpening  Machines,  drc. 

Competent  men  are  always  in  attendance  to  work  the  machines  and  explain  their  action  and  capabilities,  and  they  will 
also  give  instmctions  how  to  work  them  to  the  best  advantage,  to  men  who  may  be  sent  by  purchasers  for  that  purpose. 


The  rapid  increase  in  the  demand  for  A.  BANSOME  & CO.’S  MACHIN^ES  has  induced  them 

To  PURCHASE  the  extensive  PREMISES  and  PLANT  of  the  late  BATTERSEA  FOUNDRY  COMPANY, 

Where  in  future  a portion  of  their  werk  will  be  carried  on.  These  works,  which  comprise  nearly  an  acre  of  Shops,  including 
one  of  the  largest  Foundries  in  London,  will  enable  A.  BANSOME  <fc  CO.  to  execute  the  most  extensive  orders 
in  a very  short  time ; but  theh  chief  Works  and  Offices  will  continue  to  be  the 

STANLEY  WORKS,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA, 

WHERE  ILLHSTEATED  CATALOGUES  CAN  BE  HAD  PEEE  ON  APPLICATION. 

A.  EANSOME  & CO.  are  the  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Sale  of  PERIN’S  PATENT  FRENCH  BAND  SAWS 


& CO.’S  SHOW-ROOM  FOR  MACHINERY  IN  MOTION. 


A.  RANSOME 


Sept.  15,  1877.] 


THE  BUILDER 


SAMUEL  WORSSAM 


& CO. 

WOOD-WORKING 


MACHINES. 


OAKLEY  WORKS, 

KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


MANUFACTURERS  OP 

Every  Description  of  Macliine  for  Saw  Mills,  Builders, 
Contractors,  Cabinet  and  Pianoforte  Manufacturers, 
SHip-builders,  Carriage  and  Wagon  Works, 
Government  Dockyards,  &c. 


FfilZE  MEDALS— 

LONDON,  PARIS,  VIENNA,  INDIA,  SANTIAGO,  STOCKHOLM, 
GOTHENBURG,  and  NORRKOPING. 


PERIN’S  FRENCH 


BAND  SAWS. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 


CHARLES  POWIS  & CO.  ENGINEERS,  LONDON, 

For  First-class  Wood-Working  MacHnery. 

PRIZE  MEDALS— STETTIN,  COLOGNE,  DUBLIN,  PARIS,  HAVRE,  and  VIENNA. 

OFFICES No.  60,  GEACECHXJRCH  STREET,  E.C.  and 
CYCLOPS  ^VOEKS,  MILL  WALL,  E.  


FIXED  AND  PORTABLE 


STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS 


Steam  Cranes  and  Hoists, 


STONESAWING  MACHINERY 


MORTAH  MILLS, 

WOOD  WORKING  MACHINERY 

And  Contractors’  Plant 
generally. 

Improved  Joiner,  “ Universal,”  for  Planing,  ■ 

Moulding,  Sawing,  Tenoning,  Grooving,  Illnstrated  Catalo^ea  Free 
Mortising,  Boring,  &c.  application. 


ORIGINAL  INVENTORS  (there  is  no  Patent)  of 
The  Combined.  Circular  and  Band-Sawing  Macliine,  AND 
THEONIY  MANUFACTURERS  IN  LONDON.  Purchasers  are  Cautioned 
against  Factors  terming  themselves  Manufacturers 
Belling  a copy  of  this  Machine,  but  of  an  inferior  make. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  HIGH-SPEED  HOISTS 

(Ab  used  daily  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company). 


PEIZE  MEDALS— LONDON,  1862.  VIENNA,  1873.  PAKIS,  1667. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON  & SON, 

The  Largest  Saw  Mill  Engineers  and  Wood-Cutting  Machinists, 
RAILWAY  WORKS,  ROCHDALE,  near  MANCHESTER. 
And  145,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.O. 

EVERY  DESCEIPTTbN~0F~W06b-CUTTINGr  MACHINERY, 

High-PreBsuro  Condensing  and  Compound  Steam  Engines,  Boilers,  Shafting,  Gearing,  4« 
Special  Machines  for  Cask-Making,  Wheel-Making,  Railway  Carriage,  A Wagon  Building,  Ac 
lUastrated  Catalogues  and  Full  Farticulara  on  Application. 


PATENT  MOULDING 


MACHINE. 


Mannfactui-ers  of  Improved  Self-Acting  Machinery  for  Working-up  Plastic  and  Non-Plastic  Fire  and  other  Clays, 

“Al”  PATENT  CLAY  and  MORTAR  MILLS  (Steam,  Horse,  or  Hand  Power). 


MILLS  with  Perforated  Bottoms  and  Steam.heated  Pans  and  Rollers. 

VERTICAL,  HORIZONTAL,  PORTABLE,  and  LOCOMOTIVE  STEAM-ENGINES. 
SAWING  and  WOOD-WORKING  MACHINERY. 

STONE  SAWING  and  POLISHING  MACHINERY. 


CONCRETE  MIXERS,  PILE-DRIVERS,  CRANES,  PUMPS,  WAREHOUSE  HOISTS,  &o. 

N.B. — All  kinds  of  Second-hand  Plant  for  Sale  or  Hire. 

F.  W.  JACKSON,  Contractors’  Engineer,  Kingsbury  Road,  Dalston,  London,  N. 


GALVANISED  CORRUGATED  IRON  ROOFS,  BUILDINGS,  AND  SHEDDING, 


Far  which  Eatimites  will  be  given  on  application. 
Erected  complete  in  this  Country,  or  pryiared  to  Flan 
for  Erection  Abroad,  either  witn  Timber 
Framing  or  wholly  in  Iron. 

Galvanised  or  Painted  Corrugated  Iron  Roofing 
Plates  and  Tiles. 


FRANCIS  MORTON  Sc  00. 


NAYLOR  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

upon  Bnea  tor  covering  narge  Area.  HEAVY  CORRUGATED  IRON  PLATES  o-enerai  Bcore  tor  VVfiarf,  itc. 

For  Fire-Proof  Floors,  Roadways,  Parapets,  &c.  Wrought-Iron  Tanks,  Guttering,  and  Constructional  Wrought-Iron  Work, 

Designs  prepared,  and  IHtistraHvo  Descriptive  Catalogues  forwarded  on  application. 

Improved  Lightning  Conductors,  with  Fittings  complete,  simple  in  construction  and  easily  erected  by  a careful  mechanic. 

LONDON  OFFICE:  1,  DELAHAY  STREET  (First  Door  out  of  Great  George  Street),  WESTMINSTER,  S.W 
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F.W.  REYNOLDS  & CO.  ENGINEERSJS,  SOUTHWARK  ST.  LONDON,  S.E. 

And  at  21,  COLLINGWOOD-STREET,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


The  “MONARCH”  ^ 

PATENT 

MORTISING  MACHINE. 

Price,  complete  with  Chisels, 


Tie  “ IMPERIAL”  CIRCULAR  SAW  BENCH. 

£12.  10s. 

With  Rising  and  Falling  Spindle,  iG14.  10s. 


F.  W.  REYNOLDS  & CO.’S  NEW  PATENT 

Imperial’  Combination  Self-feeding  Saw  Bench, 

SPBCIALLY  DESIOJffiD  FOE  HAUD-POWEB. 

Price,  complete,  JB22, 


The  "ROYAL” 

Patent  Combined  Mortising, 
Tenoning  and  Boring  Machine. 
Price,  with  Chisels,  &o.,  £15.  15s. 
Complete  with  Boring  Apparatns  and 
Tenoning  Tool,  £21. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Builders’  Machinery  and  Appliances  on  Applieation. 

MACMAUGHT,  ROBERTSON,  & CO., 

r.  .v.T^  mTJTvx'Tj  " 


IRON,  STEEL,  axd  GIRDER 
MERCHANTS, 

BANKEND,  SOUTHWARK, 

LONDON,  S.E. 

Specialifcj  for  English  and  Belgian  Girders, 
Biveted  and  Boiled. 

Section  Sheets.  Tables  of  Strength,  and 

Price  Lists  on  Application. 


A large  Town  Stock  of  Rolled  Iron 
Girders,  Joiats,  and  Flitch  Plates, 
Bond  Hooping,  and  Bridge  and  Con. 
tractors’  Rails,  Bars,  Sheets, Boilerand 
Chequered  Plates,  Angles,  Tees,  and 
eyery  description  of  Wrought.Iron, 
Steel,  Files,  Chain,  Forgings,  &o. 


PATENTED  IN  GREAT  BEITAIN,  PEANCE,  AND  BELQIDmT 

EVANS  & SWAIN’S  PATENT  CONSTRUCTION 

FOR  FLOORS,  CEILINGS,  ROOFS,  STAIRCASES,  Sc 
Combining  Simplicity  with  Strength,  and  Fire  Beslstance  praetioaUy  unlimited 
^ of  Trial  Moor.-  - ' 


wWch,  for^a  long  time,  had  no  perceptible  eil’eot  upon  the  floor,  which  externally 
" • ’ placed  onaupports  tnaido  the  boildio 


1 joist  had  been  previonslj  pla 


Moor.—"  In  a verr  short  time  there  was  a fierce  furnace  blasine  in  the  buUdin# 

.uppo«,  i.,idetk.  baiiSLg.Xlluj  o™  '--i  i”  ° •I"'*  “>?  ““»?  ^ *" 


“IC  aT.'!.  . „ippi,d  copditiopT-.'T;  tj: 

ordinary  fire Messrs.  Kvana  & Swain  are  to 


IfwU  particulars  will  be  sent  on  application  to  Messrs.  EVANS  k SWAIN 

IsTo.  6,  S0TJTia:A_3yi:YPT03Sr  STE/SET,  STI?/A.3SrZD,  XjOnsriDOl:^  "W  G 

N.B.— The  Patenteea  are  opeo  to  treat  for  the  Sale  of  their  French  and  Belgian  Patents.  ’ 


PATENT  BOOK-SHELF  FITTINGS. 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

[LLIAM  TONES  & SONS 

BIBMINGHAU.  ’ 

These  Fittings  are  intended 
to  replace  the  troubleso^Q 
studs  by  which  book-ahelyes 
have  been  usually  regulated. 
The  perforated  metal  strips  are 
let  in  and  screwed  to  the  up. 
right  frames.  The  plates,  al- 
though sufficiently  strong  to 
support  the  heariest  books,  are 
BO  thin  as  not  to  require  to  be 
mortised  into  the  shelves,  and 
by  the  facility  with  which  the 
plates  are  inserted,  a fine  ad- 
justment can  be  given  to  the 
shelves  without  an  irritating 
waste  of  time. 


TA*  FUHnfft  may  be  procured  ihrough 
any  ironmtvijer. 


any  \ronm'>VQer. 

WALKEK’S  CORRUGATED  IRON  WORKS. 

lEON  ROOFS,  WORKSHOPS,  STORES, 

OOTTAGES,  CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS,  4c. 

FOB  Hon  ox  iiroxr. 

X6TI1U.TBS  and  DESIGNS  on  Application  to 

M.  H.  DAVIES, 

QBANQS  EOAD.  BSEMOITDSET,  «.B -EsilBrnaD  1819 


J.  OSWALD  GARDNER  & CO. 

IINEERS,  IB0NF0UNDER3,  and  CONTRACTOas. 

NO.  134,  FENCHORCH-STREET.  LONDON.  E.O. 


KONWORK._ 
TOEK  STKEET.  YOEK  BOAD.AK. 

BTAFFORDSHIBK. 
Maoufacturen  of 

Olrdera,  Boob,  Bndges,  B-'lled  JoIjU, 
Door*,  Bolu,  Chalaa,  Flitohea. 
Oolunuu,  Sasbtt,  Staachioci,  Lifts, 
Craoes,  Tank*,  SUIrcas-i.  ic. 
WaighU  aod  Straioa  calculated  and 
BtraDgthEfuaranteed.  SpecIflcailoBS, 
PlauE  aod  E.liiaatet  prepared, 
niuatrated  Sbesta  of  SecUoiii  aeatoa 

application.  ‘ 


£^IGHTNING  CONDUCTORS,  &o.  &c. 

DIXON,  CORBITT,  & SPENCER, 

Mannfacturers  of 

HEMP,  MANILLA,  AND  WIRE  ROPES 

of  every  description  ; Lines  ; Twines. 

Copper,  Iron,  and  Steel  Cords  for  Sash-linoa 
and  other  purposes. 

GILT  and  SILVER  CORD  for  HANGING  PICTURES , 
Fencine  Strand. 

COPPBR  ROPE  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS,  4o. 

Warehouse:  26,  COMMERCIAL  EOAD  EAST, 

Removed  from  103,  Feochurch-street,  E.C. 
Works  : Gateshead. on-Tyne. 


NEWALL'S 

PATENT  COPPER  ROPE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR. 

Standard  Siza  la.  per  foot. 

130,  STRAND,  W.C. 

36,  WATERLOO.ROAD,  LIVERPOOL. 
68,  ANDERSTON  QUAY,  GLASGOW. 
Manufactory,  Gateehead-on-Tyne. 
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Mansions, 
’uBLic  Buildings 
V Banks  &c. 


V^RIce-Lists 

Yp,  . FREE  I* 

Dn  Application. 


. - A N U Vv 

Manufacturer^^ 


FIRST-CLASS  PRIZE  MEDAL,  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION. 

CLARK  S COM  PANY’S 
HOISEIBSS  SELF-COIIIWG  EEYOLVUie  STBEL  SHUTTESS 


LONDON — KatLboBe.plaoe,  Orford-Bfcreet, 
PARTS — Eue  Noiire  Dame  des  Viotoiree,  40« 
VIENNA — Earnthner  Straese.  8. 


NO  ADVANCE  IN  PRICES. 


NEW  YORK — 162,  West  27tb-street. 
MANOHESTEE— 57,  Market-street. 
Liverpool — 87.  Lord.street. 


DUBLIN — 18,  Sc  k.street. 
EDINBURGH — 2i,  South  St.  David^street. 
MBLBOUJiNB— 44.  Queen-street. 


P'RA'KTPTQ  & P(\  I GRAY’S  ININ  ROAB,  LONDON,  and 

A.  VXK;;  wtr  \J\J,  j DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER. 

IMPROVED  SELF-AGTINB  WOOD  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS,  WITH  HARDENED  STEEL  BANDS, 

rt-TT-rtTr-rr  -r-Kr-r^  >,  -n  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof.  Require  no  Maohinery. 

CUBVILINEAB  IRO^  SHUTTERS,  WITH  GEAB,  SUITABLE  FOR  BANKS  OB  SHOPS. 
HHAbb  bASH-BARS  and  STALL-BOARD  PLATES.  NO  ADVANCE  IN  PRICES.  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 


J.  &s  SOIL'S, 

GASPITTERS,  COJTTRACTORS, 

cd  MAWTJFAOTURERB  of  CRYSTAL,  BROUZED,  ORMOLU.  MEDLBVAL  and  GOTHIC  OHAITOBLIBEB 
BBACKKT8,  COBONBT5,  IMPROVED  CRYSTAL  JEWELLED  SDN  LIGHTS,  and  VESTIBULE  LAMPS. 

liASfOFAGTURERS  OF  THE  lE^PROVED  SUN-BURNERS,  ILLUMINATIONS  IN  CRYSTAL,  Ic, 

WoaiS— LONDON  and  BIRMINGHAM.  BiiriFsm  Show  Rooks— 147,  HOUND8DITCH,  B 
B8T1MATB8  AKB  DESiaNB  TO  BB  HAn  PBBE  OK  APFLICUTIOK. SSTABLISHBD  180> 


yENTILATION. 

M K.  R.  WE  AVER, 

SA.N1TARY  STTEVETOn, 

Invites  attention  to  his  systeia  o( 

VENTILATION. 

Applicable  to  Public  Buildlnga,  Bnclneii 
Premises,  Factories.  (Vorkahops.  and 
Fiivate  Hoaaea. 

Also  to  Apparatus  for 

VENTILATING 

Tunnels,  Mines,  Sewers,  House  Drains. 

ninatrated  sheet  lorWAiiled  from 
53,  9TUDLEY  ROAD,  CLAPHAM,  B.W 


A PRIZE  MEDAL  for  SUPERIOR  LOOKS 

wae  awarded  to  J.  H.  BOOBBTEB,  at  the  Great  E*hlblUon  oJ 
1851.  who  invites  the  attention  of  Builden.  4c.  to  his  Stock  of  Iron- 
mongery, Brass  Foundry.  NaUs  (wrought  and  cut).  Copper,  and  Zinc, 
Patent  Locks  of  all  descripUoue,  China,  Glass,  and  Wood  Pnmltnrs 
oi  all  kinds,  vnth  Patent  Shilling  Spindles  ; Dr.  Araotfs  Ventllaton. 
and  the  New  Registered  Venetian  Ventilator,  ao  much  admired. 

J.  B.  BOOBBTEaidate  STURCU  4 BOOBBYEE),  eeUbllshed  nearly 

too  vAin.  fi-iF  the  iLin.ilv  fit  Onnnfl  a.  ta.  T»wc].r  a.  . arT-rn  . < 


for  tl 
EST  PRICE. 


apply  of  GOODS  of  the  BEST  MANUFACTURE,  a» 


10  years, 
le  LOW. 

No.  14,  Stanhope-street,  Kewoa8tle.8treet,|8trand,  Lendon,  W.O 


WURR  & LEWIS.  ENGINEERS.  16,  WALBRQOK,  LONDON,  E.C. 


B.  DONKIN  & CO.’S 

IMPROVED  GAS  VALVES 

With  Wronght-iron 
Pinions, 

List  of  prio»8,  with  ftiD 
dimensions  of  ^ sisea  op 
to  48  inches,  to  be  httd  os 
sppliaation. 

These  ValTes  ue  si) 
proved  on  both  sides  to 
SO  lb.  on  the  BfjnAre  inch 
before  leaving  the  worts, 
and  are  alwavs  kept  ig 
stock. 

Valves  made  with  Outside  Baoki 
to  order. 

Also  Screw  Water  Valval  wit 
GnB-metai  Faeae. 

Sola  Makcn  of  J.  Beale's 
Patent  Gas  Eihanstais, 

B.  DONKIN  & CO. 

BNQIKBBRS,  IBONFOUNDERS.  AND  BTBAM  BKQINl 
MANUFACTUBKB8, 

66a,  BIu9  Anchor  Hoad,  Bermondsey,  L n 


T7EKTILATI0N. 

V PURE  AIR. 
Sherlngham’e  Day  and  Night 
VentUatgr,  lor  the  admiiaioa 
of  Pure  Air  through  the  Eiter- 
nal  Wall.  These  Ventilator* 
are  arranged  ao  tliat  the  requl- 
site  quantity  of  air  may  be  ad- 

0. « a.  .„.hi.«S7hK.g; 

panta  ; and  as  they  are  placed  in  the  external  wall,  Uielr  scUoaisnot 
tmp^ed  when  the  house  It  closed  for  the  evening,  at  which  time  a 
BRO^‘RKq’’‘a^i  required.  - HAYWARD 

dSSI:  isitZ  ■ ™ “ ““ 


WURR  & LEWIS  EHGINEERS,  16,  WALBROOK,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Patent  Combined  General  Joiner  and  Band  Sawing  Macliine, 

FOE  MOULDING,  GEOOVING,  EABBETING,  *c. 

To  Cut  11  in.  deep, 

Price,  witli  Countershaft,  £30. 

This  Machine,  with  a 
4-horse  Engine  and  Boiler, 
delivered  and  Fixed,  £195. 


STRODE  & GO. 

LONDON, 

GAS  & HOT  WATER 
ENGINEERS, 

ART  METAL  WORKERS, 
19,0snaburgh  Street,  Regent’s  Park,'N.W 

SHOW  BOOMS  f 

( 32,  Cookapur-Btreet,  S.W. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  the  only 

VENTILATING  SUN  BURNER 

With  SELF-ACTING  VALVE  for 
PREVENTING  DOWN-DRAUGHT 


Private  Gas-works  Erected. 

Estimates  Free. 


Can  be  seen  at  any  time. 
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37  & 38,  East  Street, 
Manchester  Square, 
LONDON,  W. 

LI 


TURNER  & CO. 

Makers  of  all  Kinds  of  Steam,  Hydraulic,  or  Hand  Power 


Established  A.B.  1818. 
Engineers,  Smiths,  and 
Founders. 


FTS  AND  HOISTS 


INVENTOES  & SOLE  MAEUFACTUEERS  of  the  “CONTINUOUS”  STEAM  HOIST. 

ORSAMEXTAL  AND  CONSTRUCTIONAL  IRONWORK  OF  ALL  KINDS,  FOB  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 


E.  WAYGOOD  & CO. 


ENGINEERS, 

And  Mannfaotcrers  of 

LIFTS 

AND 

0 E A N B S, 


For  Steam,  Hand,  or  Hydraulic. 
ENGINES,  BARROW  HOISTS,  SAW  BENCHES,  &C. 

Applj  for  Illastrated  Catalogue  to 

Newington  Ironworks,  Falmouth  Road,  London,  S.E. 


CLARK,  HUNT,  * CO.’S 
SLOW  COMBUSTION  GRATES 

Are  of  AH  eDtlrely  new  conelrncilon, 

A SOLID  FIBB-BllIOK  POKMING  the  BOTTOM  of  the  OEATE 
OH  which  the  firehornL 

Peel  pl&eed  tu  these  Orstet  sood  becomee  a mus  of  Hie,  piednclnt 
great  heat ; flree  carefully  made  np  In  them  WILL  BURN  WITlj 

Wonderful  steadiness  fuu  several  hours  with- 
out ATTENTION.  The  eoDsniuptlou  of  fuel  In  tbeae  Grate*  li 
ABOUT  Half  that  of  oriUuary  Regialer  Stovee.  As  no  ashes  are 
area,  the  tiled  bear*h  is  always  tidy.  These  Grates  are  also  cod 
atructed  with  a cliamlier  at  the  tacit,  for  WARMING  TUB  AIB 
BEFORE  ENTERING  THE  APARTMENT.  lUuatrated  Price  Lis' 
rent  on  appUcattou,  uicloslug  statu  p. 

C L A II  K,  HUNT,  & 0 0. 

stove  and  Range  Maniif.vcturers, 

No.  159,  SHOREDITCH.  LONDON. 


I SMITH  8c  IRONFOUNDER. 

Girders,  Columns,  StancHons,  Doors,  Gates,  Staircases,  and  Railings, 

HYDRAULIC  AND  OTHER  LIFTS, 

lEON  OHUECHES  AND  HOUSES, 

Gas,  Steam,  and  Hot -Water  Engineer. 

J.  F.  CLARKE,  49,  Moorgate  Street,  London. 

WORKS  ! FINSBURY. 

PATENT  ASPHALTE  CALDRONS, 

WITH  TOOLS  COMPLETE,  for  LAYING.  ASPHALTE  FLOORS. 

NEW  VERTICAL  ENGINES,  CIRCULAR  SAWS,  CARTS  FOE  BUILDERS’  USE. 

WOODS,  COCKSEDCE,  & CO.  STOWIVIARKET. 

ELECTRIC  BELLS  AND  INDIG.ATORS. 

THE  INDIA-RUBBER,  GUTTA-PERCHA,  and 
TELEGRAPH  WORKS  COMPANY,  Limited. 

undertake  to  erect  and  keep  in  order  ELECTRIC  BELLS  and  INDICATORS 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  all  descriptions  of  Electric  SignalliDg  Apparatus, 
Private  Telegraphs,  Pneumatic  and  Speaking  Tubes,  Apparatus  for  Lighting 
the  Gas  of  Public  Buildings,  Theatres,  &c.  Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Estunatea  given  on  application  at  the  OiDce. 

106,  CANNON  STKEET,  E.C. 

WORKS-SILVERTOWN,  ESSEX. 


8T.  PAKCRA8  IRONWORK  COMPANY. 


Apply  for  lllnstrated  Prioe.liBt, 

OLD  SAINT  PANGEAS  ED.  LONDON,  N.W 


THE  lEAMINGTON  PRjp  KITCHENER. 

These  Ranges  are  strongly  recommended  for  Economy,  CleanJineBs, 
and  a Cure  fir  Smoky  Chimneys. 

The  Top  forms  an  entire  and  elliciei.t  Hot  Elate,  and  having  an  Open 
Fire,  removes  all  the  objections  of  a Close  Fire-range. 

A large  STOCK  of  SELF-ACTI.MG  and  other  RANGES,  REGISTER 
STOVES,  and  every  description  of  Builders’  IRONMONGERY, 
at  Wholesale  Prices. 

All  Goods  delivered  free  within  Five  Miles. 

BURT  X POTTS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  MANDFACTURING  IRONMONGERS, 
Nog.  38  & fl.S.  Ynrk-rtrept.  Westmm«t(*r. 


/ • c:%,,.lk[§\ 

ardil 

CLARK,  HUNT.  CO. 

WHOLESALE  IRONMONGERS, 

STOVE  and  Ri!.NGE  MANUFACTURERS 

SMITHS,  & c. 

No.  16S,  SHOREDITCH,  LONDON. 

Illustrated  Frioe  Lists  forwarded  upon  application  enclosiog  ot,  imp 
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A.  STEER  & COMPANY, 


ART  METAL  FOUNDERS  S 


OVE  & RANGE  MAKERS,  & IMPORTERS  OF  MARBLE  GHIMNEYPIECES. 


PATENTEES  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
FIBE-GBATES  for  BCONOMISINQ  FUEL  and 
UTILISING  HEAT. 


This  Grate  is  now  in  Use  at  Charing-Cross  Hospital,  AH  kinds  of  MARBLE  and  ENAMELLED  8LATB 
Greenwich  Indrmary,  LeaTesden  and  Caterbara  Asjlams,  GHIMNEYPIECES. 


CLOSE  and  OPEN  FIRE  RANGES  of  erery  Claw 
and  Price, 


Special  Estimatefl  given  for  Stable  Fittings,  Ornamental  Castings, Carriage  Entrance  Gates  and  Eailings,  Cast  Iron  Stairs,  Stair  Railings, 

Verandahs,  Balconettes,  &o. 

DRAWINGS  AND  PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


Warehouse  & Show-rooms.  114,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET.  LONDON.  E.O. 


J.  STANNAH, 


Late  W.  H.  SISTERSON, 


ENGINEER, 

30,  SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.E. 

STEAM  or  HAND  CRANES, 

For  Wharfs,  Warehouses,  Factories,  &0. 


5TANNAH'S 
WARtHOUSE  CRAME 


STANNAH’S  “SPECIAL" 
DINNER  LIFT, 

With  Break,  for  Mansions,  Club  Houses,  Hotels,  &o 

SINGLE 

03. 

DOUBLE 

LOTS, 

B7  STEAM 


OB 

HAND  POWER. 


BASEMENT 

AND  

INOLIMH  LIFTS.  XI  |'|  B 

u LT 

STANNAH’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  APPARATUS. 

To  Prevent  the  Box  or  Cage  Falling,  in  the 
event  of  the  Main  Rope  or  Chain  Breaking. 

Should  be  applied  to  all  Lifts  used  for  raising 
Passengers  or  valuable  Goods. 

It  is  applicable  to  Lifts  with  Wood  or  Iron 
Guides. 

ESTABLISHED  1835. 


CUSDY’S  PATENT  BRICK  OVEN  WINDING  CHEEK  SEMI-CLOSE  KITCHEN  RANGE 


This  Range,  also  Candy’s  Patent 
Briok  Oven  Double  Fall-down  Bar 
Kitchen  Range,  andCundy’s  Patent 
Cottage  Range ; also  Cundy’s 
Patent  original  Fire-brick  Warm- 
Air  Ventilating  Stove,  suitable  for 
Churches,  Halls,  Schools,  and 
Staircases,  can  be  seen  in  operation 
daily  at  the  SHOW-ROOMS  of  the 
Manufacturer, 

W M.  ADDIS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Ironmonger,  Stove  Grate  and 
Range  Manufacturer, 

Nos.  6,  7,  & 15,  LEICESTER  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

A Prospectus,  with  full  description  and  Price  of  the  above,  will  be  sent  per  Post  on  application. 


PATENT  CLOSE  AND  OPEN  FIRE  COOKING  RANGE 


mo.  1,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT  LONDON,  B.C., 


(No.  320),  Manafaotnred  by  the  Patentees, 

NEWTON,  CHAMBERS.  & CO. 

THOENCLIFFE  IRON  WOEK8, 

WEAR  BUEFFIELD. 

A MODERN  INVENTION, 

Thehl/h  price  of  coal  haelniinced  Mesare.  NEWTON, 
CUAMUERS.  & CO.  to  direct  tbeir  »tt«DUoQ  to  the 
ECONOUISINO  OF  FUEL  IN  COOBINO  BANQF.3, 
and  they  tiece  now  Peteutcd  an  Apparatus  which  they 
believe  to  be  the  moat  efilcient,  limple,  and  eoonotnical 
of  anything  ever  yet  invented. 

It  coneleti  of  a email  Fire  Bangs,  which  may  be  naed 
as  an  open  or  close  (Ire  at  pleaeure,  and  U ebanged  from 
one  to  the  other  in  a momeut.  A Hot  Closet  la  placed 
at  one  aide  of  tbo  fire,  aud  a Hot  Flats  for  Boiling. 
Stewing,  or  OrilUng  extends  to  nearly  the  full  width 
of  the  fireplace.  Above  the  Hot  FJate,  at  abontthe 
level  of  the  eye,  there  are  two  large  ebest-lron  Ovens, 
which  are  quickly  heated,  and  are  moat  conveniently 
placed  for  the  cook  to  attend  to  what  is  in  them. 

Behind  the  Hot  Plate  is  a wrought-iron  boiler,  which 
snpplics  het  water  for  all  purposes.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  that  all  flues  ascend,  and  cousequenUy  do 
not  require  such  a quick  draught  as  those  which 
deecend.  It  is  Impcuible  for  them  to  get  out  of  order ; 
they  can  be  regulated  to  the  greatest  nicety,  and  ma- 
naged by  the  uiost  Inexperienced  person,  and  the  oom- 
moneet  coal  can  he  used. 

Messrs.  NEWTON,  CHAMBERS,  & OO.  have  the 
fullest  confidence  in  recommending  this  Api>aratua  to 
the  notice  of  their  friends  ; the  saving  of  cjal  will,  In 
a very  short  time,  repay  the  whole  cost,  and  the  cool- 
ness and  comfort  of  the  kitchen,  compared  with  the 
ranges  hitherto  used,  are  alone  sutficlent  to  insure  its 
adoption  in  all  well-regulated  households. 

The  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work,  and  full  parti- 
enlars  obtained,  by  applying  ae  above,  or  at  the  Branch 
Batablishmeut  s, 

and  47y  Sheffield  Moor,  Sheffield. 


R.  H.  & J.  PEARSON’S  REGISTER  GRATES, 

IN  EVERY  VARIETY,  SUITABLE  FOR  ALL  ROOMS. 

These  GRATES  are  constraeted  upon  an  entirely  new  and 
sound  principle,  and  ensubb  the  smallest  possible  coDSumption 
of  fuel  with  double  the  ordinary  amount  of  heat.  _ The  bare 
are  placed  close  upon  the  hearth  ; the  aperture  is  lined  at  back 
and  sides  with  fire-brick  ; and  instead  of  a firate  forming  the 
bottom,  a fire-brick  lump  is  fitted  into  a cast-iron  tray,  forming 
a bed  upon  which  the  coal  is  burnt.  This  secures  the  most 
complete  combustion,  and  as  there  is  no  current  of  air  rushing 
through  the  fire  as  in  ordinary  grates,  the  thorough  consumption 
of  the  fuel  is  effected,  and  there  is  no  waste  of  beat. 

Prices  from  Twenty-eight  Shillings. 

R.  H.  & J.  PEARSON,  ^ 

WHOLESALE  BUILDERS'  IRONMONGERS, 

IRON,  BTEF.L,  and  METAL  MERCRANTS, 

Gas  and  Hot-Water  Engineers,  General  Smiths,  Ac., 

141  and  143,  High-street,  and  91,  95,  and  97,  Camden  HiR-road. 
Iron,  Steel,  and  Metal  WsrehonRea : — 

21,  23,  and  23,  UPPER  UXBRIDGE-STRHET. 
Manufa-tory  and  Workshops ; — 

14,  DURHAM-PLACE, 

NOTTING  HILL  GATE,  W. 
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ESTABLISHED 


_ ..  seat  for  twelve  «tamr>*.  ‘o  ^«luisi 

For  ftlteratio' 


_ , seat  for  twelve  itampe.  

T A HTTrC!  -D  A * competeot  Person  lent  to  fn>pect  and  estimate. 

JAMES  BABTON,  IRON  WOBKS,  370,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON, 


MOLINE’S  PATENT  WROTJGHT-IEON  WINDOWS. 

Sole  Ua&TifactTirers  i ■ -"* 

THS 

GEKBRAL  IRON  FOUNDRY  COMPANY, 

HMTTBD, 

BROKEN  WHARF,  & 43  UPPER  THAMES  ST.  ■ 

LONDON.  :T-  'M"'"' 


niaatrated  Prospectus  forwarded  on  application. 


UAUriON  to  AKJlIiTi-,-  ; 

Of  Oiinijilaiata  av-uu  To  rn 
SPURIOUS  ARTTCt.ES  ins'., 

ARCUD.  SMITH  .1  Co.'B  I’ATRVT  DOUBLE-ACTION  DOOB 
fipiONOd. 

CO.'S  P.\TENr  WEATHER-TIGET  WATEB 
IIAK  ; and 

■ '’ATENT  WEATUEU.TI3HT 

The  al * — ''«•  FRENCH  WINDOWS. 

are  st;i!iiD«r4'itU*'NAJ1K.’'^r  TKAD^ 
FKlNOBaeTREET,  LEICE3TEU- 
ByUAEE,  LONDON,  aad  SUCH  ONLY  are  WAItRANTED. 


Ben  TURNER'S  NEW  PATENT 

IDJUBTABLB  BEOUIaATINO  DOOR  BFBINO, 

Which  deecrlbea  conaldeiablrmon 
than  halJ  circle  la  opecini;.  It 
can  be  made  Btron^t  or  weak  ; It 
can  be  adjtuted  to  anroentre,  and 
the  whole  of  the  laalde  taken  oat 
without  nnhanging  the  door. 
Manalaclnren  of  the  Original 
Bmith’e  Faient  Door  Spring, 
Water  Bare,  ko.  Springe  of  every 
dsecriptioD  made.  Inveniore  and 
makeri  of  the  fivet  door^i^rlaj 

SMITH  & TUENBB, 

Wo.  W,  EAKTHOLOMEW  CLOSE,  LONDON,  E.O. 


OOTT^M  &c  00:m:I=_A.,3^'2-’S 

STABLE  FITTINGS  AND  HARNESS  BRACKETS, 

PATENTEES  AND  OEIQINAL  INYENTOES  OF 

THE  IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  STABLE  AND  HARNESS  FITTINGS 

Pafronleed  by  Royalty  a.  well » by  the  prlndeal  NobUlty,  Gentry,  Hnnting,  Racing,  and  RaUw.y  Eetohllahmente  In  the  United 'iDngdcm 


Loo^boTM^Jnd^?,^’  generallj  specified  by  architects,  may  be  seen  TTarioaslY  arranged)  in  fiiL-sire  Stalle, 

Loose-boxes  Hamess-roome,  at  the  Manufactory  (of  the  original  inrentora),  2.  Wmsley-stree^  Ox^d-streoCw: 

u..  «'k,  k, 

***  Apply  for  No.  3 Catalogue,  to  be  had  free  of 

COTTAM  & CO.,  IRON  WORKS,  3,  Winsley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London  W 

N.B.— WINSLEY  STREET  IS  THE  STREET  OPPOSITE  THE  PANTHEON. 


COTTAM  & CO. 

(IRON  WORKS), 

2,  Winaley.street,  Oxford-street,  London,  W, 
IRON  STAIRCASES  (Circular  and  Straight) 

Ornamental  Staircase  Bara,  Panels,  Newels,  Ac. 


ST.  PANORAS  IRON-WORK  COMPANY 

OLD  ST.  PANORAS  ROAD.  LONDON.  N.W. 


EVERY 

VARIETY 

OP 

FITTINGS  FOR 
STALLS 

AND 

LOOSE  BOXES. 


PAVING, 

DRAINAGE 

lighting, 

VENTILATION, 

&c.  &c.  &0. 

OF  ALL 

CLASSES, 


To  be  Been  in  the  STABLE  of  100  feet  in  length,  erected  at 
BT.  PANCRAS  IRON  WORKS,  OLD  SAINT  PANORAS  ROAD. 

" The  St.  Pancraa  Iron-Work  Company  hare  done  a clerer  thing,  and  a useful  thing.”— JaiW«r,  30th  July,  1870, 


COTT.^M  dr  CO.  beg  to  draw  partlcnlAr  attention  to  this,  on 
Impoitant  branch  of  their  trade,  which  they  closely  follow  np,  and 
keep  experienced  designers  and  workmen  solely  engs^ed  in  It.  Their 
stock  of  patterns  and  drawings  afford  a better  and  greater  selectlcn 
than  can  be  seen  nt  any  other  manufactory.  Drawings  and  prices  on 
application  to 

COTTAM  & CO.  (IRON  WORKS), 

2,  Winsley-street  (opposite  the  Pantheon), 
Oxfoi'd-street,  London,  W. 


PATENT  WROUG-'?T  NAIL."?- 

J.  J.  C'HIDI-S  & CO.  Hoa  W0KK.8. 
NEWFOltT,  hjONilOUlIISHlKE 
Tio  PATEiil'ulid  and  iLLSUKAL-TUKEllS  of  the  wdldeiOTTO 

PATENT  WROUGHT  NAILS, 

Comaionly  known  as  EWBAKK’S  Nails, 

Destre  to  make  it  known  that  they  liaveadoj^a 

“STAE."  or  “CEOSS," 

As  their  Trade  Mark  ; and  that  all  Nails  now  made  and  sent  oat  bj 
|hem.  QKept  cl.Ji>,  beir  this  mark  upon  their  beads ; and  thal 
within  every  I'ack.ge  aeut  ifym  their  wurka  la  also  placeil  n :’,rj 
•^'cOi^M°*  Cy'^"  “ddrssa.  All  their  bags  are  also  biaudeJ 
These  Nails  are  manufactured  by  J.  J. 
tnd  the  best  kinds  of  pig  >rou,  and  have 
tatlon  of  beiug  sujanTur  lo  all  o'.liers.  T 


’l.RDEd  & CO.  out  or  scrap 
Dg  since  earned  tlio  repn* 
1 Nails  are  all  nnif'rm  ID 
lut  out  full  1.000  to  the  AL 


PATENT  WROUGHT  NAILS, 

X M.auufactured  by  J.  J.  CORDlS  A COMPANY, 

THE  ONLY  PATENT  WROUGHT  NAILS 

which  are  uniform  In  their  make,  the  bulk  always  corre-  a 
•liondlng  to  the  Kiinple.  They  are  disUugiiUhed  by  a s'ar 
in  the  bead,  at  d they  count  luH  l.llOO  mails  to  th.ir  r<^pectlvB 
Teights.  Sold  by  all  Jicjiiujoiig-rs.  A stook  of  Lhej-.a  kept  ’’ 
oy  the  Agents, 

JOHN  iJllORGE  & SONS, 

i..i  it.’.;;;3  4 uiiuRGE, 

General  Iriu.rno  Iry,  snJ  Nnll  W'arrhoosev 

No  1.'.,  rT'R;  LT,  ID.M-i.iN,  11.U. 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  H.E.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
BAETON’S  PATENT 


STABLE  AN£^^^HARNESS-R00M  FITTINGS,  &c 


AILS  and  IRONMONGERY 

from  BIRMINGUAMdirect. 

■ Oihers,  supplied  with  NArL3.  IRON, 


Builders,  Conlractors, 

and  IRONMONGERY  of  everydescription.  at  the 
LOWEST  EIRMINGUAU  PRICKS, 

*’■'  be  forwarded  upon  application. 

FEAKCIS  BIA^’CHI  & CO.,  25,  BCMMEE  ROW, 

BIRMINUUAM; 

And  14a,  SHEIlBOllNE  LANE,  LONDOK. 


C II  I L .\  L 1) 


SjMTI-I  & CO.’S 

on  STRINGS, 


jHANUFACTURERS-OF; 


ECCLESIASTICAL^ 


Ipurpose^ 


TJARIS-I855!i^l 


^^SSrPHILADEUPHIA-ilSM 

^l65-REGENT-S*->^' 


STRAND-UONDQt^l 


WBLINr4S53'l^ 


^N[^gi^?^YCH-5fR|ET 


J.BXJITABLB  10  COTTAOB8  AND  PLAOBa  WHBR 
IN  BPACB  IB  DGBIKBD. 

The  24-iiich  and  30*mo&  bizob  contain  Hot 
PHte,  Ironing  Stove,  17-inch  Oven,  and 
Boaster, nth  Shelves  and  Ventilator,  Boiler 
and  Brass  Tap,  Floe  Pipe  and  Begister,  and 
thus  possess  all  the  qnalities  of  the  tlrst- 
olasB  Hsnges,  while,  from  their  eonstraotion, 
thejreqniroB  little  or  no  setting. 


Liberal  Diecomitto  Boildere 
and  the  Trade. 
OOTINTBY  OKDERSPROMPTLT 
BXBGUTSD. 


Birmingham  and  Wolyerhampton 
Alercbanto, 


Wholesale  IronmongcrB, 


and  all  othe'  OA8T1NG8 
DFHOL8ISRSB8'  IBOE 
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CROCCON  ^ CO. 

42,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON, 

Oottle-Troaghe,  &o.,  Galvanized  or  Painted. 

Makers  of  WROUGHT-IRON  TANKS,  CISTERNS, f&o. 

2 Goree  Piazzas,  Liverpool ; 59,  George-sqnar^,  Glasgow. 

A large  Assortment  always  in  Stock, 

Estimfites  free  on  application. 


Sept.  15,  1877.] 


Crouch  & jay 

(0BOI70B  18  pears  Manager  of  the  Works,  Limshon**, 
for  TUPPER  a CO.) 

BB’IENT'B  WHARF,  CATHERINE  STREET,  LIMEHOUSR. 

WBOUGHT.IRON  CISTERNS  AND  TANKS. 

FOR  WATER,  OIL,  TURPENTINE.  4o. 
eiBDBRB,  FUNNELS,  OATTLE  TEOUQHS,  CART  B0BIB8 


Excelsior  gas  bath, 

With  LINEN  WARMER, 

£5.  lOs.  Od. 

« . „,,„..P-^TENT  GA3  CONSERVATORY  BOILERS. 

O.  SHREWSBURY,  59,  Old  Baiisy.  Factory  : Barrington-road,  S.W. 


The  royal  porcelain  bath. 

Moulded  and  Ulared  In  one  piece.  De«lKiied  by  bis  late  Royal 
aiignnejs  the  Prince  Consort  Gold  Isis  Medal  Society  of  Arts,  Great 
Exhibition  and  Iiitematloual  Exhibition  Medals. 

Aatb^  Fittings,  Hot- water  Apparatus,  Porcelain 


m 


Slnka 

Plug  Baslne  and  Water-closets.  Glazed  BriePs. 
TO-ii  Tllej,  4c.  Estimates  giren. 


Wall  ai 


IVW.  . IJV.,  W,..  i!,S.LUJMl,eS  VU. 

f J.  FINCH.  PATENTEE.  11.  ADAM-STREET,  ADELPHI. 


s 


D.  HULETT,  INVENTOR  and  PATENTEE.  The  Mercurial  Gas 
Regulator  is  the  only  efficient  inatrament  lor  Insuring  wholesome 

D,  HULETT  & CO.  65  and  56,  High  Holbom, 

Manufactarera  of  Gae  Chandeliers.  Glass  Luatree,  «c. 


ONDON  PATENT  FELT  COMPANY’S 

' IMPROVED  ASPHALTIC  ROOFING  FELTS 
DRY  HAIR  FELTS, 

And  PATENT  SHIP  SHEATHING  FELTS, 

DsUrered  Free,  at  lowest  Prices. 

Offices:  Snssez-place,  84,  Leadeuhall-ttreet,  London,  S.C. 


WROUGHT-IEON  TANKS,  CISTERNS, 

BURNEY  & COMPANY, 

MILLWALL  DOCKS,  LONDON,  E. 

CATTLE  TROUGHS,  CART 
BODIES.  Write  for  Re 
dneed  List  of  Builders' 

CISTERNS.  Note— All 
Tanka  at  these  Works 
Blade  with 
Bnmey's 
Patent 
Corner. 


Stock  Sizes  delivered  the  day  following  receipt  of  Order. 
PRICES  FORWARDED  ON  APPLICATION. 


JOHN  BELLAMY, 

BTNG-STEEET,  MILLWALL,  LONDON,  E. 

WROUGHT.IRON  TANKS  AND  CISTERNS. 


CATTLE  TROUGHS,  GIRDERS,  CART  BODIES,  4a 
Omnibus  from  Weat  India  Dock  Station  passes  Byng-streat. 


CALVERT  LAW, 

8T.  LEONAED’S-EOAD,  FOPLAE,  LONDON,  B. 


mPEOVED  WEOUGHT-IRON  TANKS, 
Oieterna,  Corn-Bins,  Water-Cart  Bodies,  FaDnels,  Cattle- 
Tronghs,  Contractors’  Earth  Skips,  &o. 


J.  TYLOE  & SONS, 

ENGINEERS, 

No.  2,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 
Batk  and  Heating  Apparatns  erected  in  Public 
and  Private  Buildings  in  London  and  Country- 
Estimates  on  Application. 


PORTABLE  STEAM  PUMPING  ENGINES 

ON  HIRE. 

gide  Entrance  Covers,  Doors  and  Frames,  Fenfitocks. 
Tide  Flaps,  Gully  and  Air  Grates, 

OHAEOOAL  VENTILATOSS,  and  evciy  description  of  Sever  Ironvorh 
in  Stock. 

GEORGE  WALLER  & CO.  Pheenix  Engineering  Works, 


CLAYTON  X SHUTTLEWORTH’S 

NEW  CATALOGUE,  No.  7T, 

WITH  REVISED  LIST  OP  PRICES  OF 

PORTABLE  ENGINES  AND  THRASHING  MACHINES, 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  PATENT  COMBINED  GUARD  AND  FEEDER. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 

STRAW  ELEVATORS  AND  STACKERS. 
HORIZONTAL  FIXED  ENGINES. 

CIRCULAR  SAWS. 

CORN  MILLS,  &c.,  &C. 

CAK  BE  OBTAINED,  POST  FREE,  BY  APPLICATION  TO 

CLAYTON  & SHUTTLEWOETH,  LINCOLN; 

78,  LOMBARD  ST.,  LONDON  ; and  35  tSi  37,  TARLETON  ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 


RELIANCE  FIRE  & BURGLAR  RESISTING  SAFES  Sc  DOORS 

PARTY  WALL  DOORS,  Plain  and  Sliding. 

JOHN  TA  N N, 

No.  11,  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 

RELIANCE  SAFE,  25  in. by  19  in.  by  18  in.  £5  5s.  Carriage  Paid. 


LISTS  FREE. 


rMPROVED 

uBUlTABLB  10 


CHEAP 


KITCHENER, 

WHBRB  ZOOHOMV 


Price  complete, 

2 Un... 61s.  ■>  Improved  Cheap 
.669.  i Kitchener 


YOUNG 


IB.BLANDFOKD  STREET, 

Sbaker  street,  W.; 

»1  ft  93,  DAVIES  street, 
OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

ST0VB8  and  RANGES,  RAIN-WATER 
STABLE  FITTINGS,  BUILDERS'  and 
910NGEBY  In  GREAT  VARIETY 


QO 


X & SONS, 

AET.WOBKERS  in  WOOD. 

„ „ METAL. 


^reat  laeility  for  supertntondence 
The  itricteit  atteutton  In  paid  to  the  working  ont  carefully  all 
De&igns  outruited  to  them  for  execution,  skilled  Foremen,  acouetomed 
to  work  from  detailed  drawing),  being  at  the  head  of  each  departmeut 
COX  4 SONS'  Catalogue)  of  Church  Fumituie,  Lighting  Airange- 
mente.  Stained  Olaae,  Monument),  and  Artistio  Domestio  Fnmitura, 
price  ed.  each,  poettreA 

SHOW  ROOMS, 

Koa.  9S,  29,  4 SI,  Sonthompton-atreet,  Strand,  London. 
STAINED  GLASS  WORKS,  I BRONZE  STATUE  FOUNDRY. 
Malden-iaue,  adjoining.  | Thames  Sltton,  Surrey. 
MANUFACTORY, 

The  Wood  and  Stone  OarviDg,  Gothic  Metal,  Monumental,  and  Granite 
Polishing  Works,  College  Wharf,  Belvedere-road,  LsmbetK 


INDOW  BLINDS. 

E.  ADKINS, 


OUTSIDE  SUN-SHADE 


AND  SPRING-ROLLER 
TO  THE  TRADE. 

Patent  8eil-a<l1ustiog  Venetian  Blinds, 
requiring  -no  Fastenings  for  the  Cords 
lUuetrated  Ll.t  of  Prioea  poe  free, 
Export  a**'t  ®h,pp5j,g  orders  will  receive  due 
attention 


DAVENPORT’S 

PATENT  FASTENING 

FOR  GATBS,  DOORS,  CUPBOARDS, 
CASEMENTS,  &o. 

" Ought  to  come  speedily  Into  general  use. "—Builder,  May  18, 1878 
No  springs,  self-closing,  fitted  hy  any  one. 


niustrated  Price  Lltt,  Testimonials,  4c.  post-free, 
of  all  Ironmongers,  orot 

M.  D A.VENPORT,  Patentee  & Sole  Manufacturer, 

No.  40  WILS0N-3TREET.  FINSBURY.  LONDON.  R.C. 


nARTS,  LADDERS,  BARROWS,  &c 

GEORGE  ELL  4 CO.  BuilJerB  of  Cart.-,  Vans,  Wagons, 
Ti'uots  Trolleys.  4e.  Contractors’  and  Builders'  I’lant. 

LADDERS.  BARROWS,  TRESTLES.  STEFS.  SWINGING 
SCAFFOLDS,  PICK-HELVES,  HAIDIER  HANDLES,  4c. 

Wheels  made  by  Improved  Machinery  on  the  Premites. 
Harrows,  Dobbin  and  other  Carts,  intended  for  exportation, 
SQ.vIe  by  iiinchinery  so  ns  to  be  lutercbangeahle  In  their  pu-ts. 
Sc-affolding.  Ijidders,  BaiTows,  Tre.<itlee,  Steps,  4e.  Lent  on  Hire. 

KNGLISH  Timber,  spokes,  felloes,  stocks,  FENCING,  iSiO. 

Price  List)  on  Application. 

GEORGE  ELL  & CO. 

EUSTON  WORKS,  279  and  289.  ECSTON  ROAD.  N.W.  and 
BRIDGE  WHARF,  BISHOP’S  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 
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BATH  STONE  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  Sc  CO.  Limited, 

QUARRYMEN  AMD  STONE  MERCHANTS. 

CHIEF  OFFICE : CORSHAM,  WILTS. 

WESTWOOD  GEOUND.  COKSHAM  DOWN.  BOX  GEODND.  COMBE  DOWN. 

BATH  STONE  WORK  prepared  flt  for  fixing,  and  delivered  to  any  Railway  Station.  Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on  application. 

LONDON  DEPOTS : Great  Western  Railway,  Mileage  Station,  Paddington ; and  South  Western  Railway,  River  Side,  Nine  Elms. 


M.  H.  BLANCHARD  & CO.  (late  Coades),  Established  1769. 

TERRA-COTTA  MANUFACTURERS  to  the  Royal  Family,  the  eeveral  departments  of  the  Government  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  recipients  of  the  Prize  Medal 
at  the  1861  Exhibition,  for  Material  and  Workmanship  in  Terra-Cotta,  and  the  only  recipients  of  Two  Prize  Medals  at  the  1863  Exhibition  for  Terra-Cotta  and  Potteryj 

and  Silver  Medal  and  Diploma,  Paris  Exhibition,  1867. 

M.  H.  B.  & Co.  wish  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  are  prepared  to  SUPPLY  every  description  of  ARCHITECTURAL 
RWBHLLISHMENTS  in  Red  and  Stone  Colonr  TERRA-COTTA.  A large  and  choice  variety  of  Vases,  Fountains,  Terminals,  Finials,  Royal  and  other  Arms,  Heraldic  Devices, 
Fig'ires,  Bases,  Columns,  Capitals,  Consoles,  Balustrading,  &c.  kept  in  stock.  We  may  mention  some  of  the  works  recently  executed  by  us  in  Red  and  Bull  Terra-Cotta. 

The  whole  of  the  Terra-Cotta  at  Lord  Arthur  Peel's  Mansion,  Audley-square,  Hyde  Park  ; the  Red  and  Bnlf  Terra-Cotta  at  Lady  Grosvenor  s Jlaasion,  Barcote  House 
Farringdon,  Berks  • the  whole  of  the  Red  Terra-Cotta  at  Crawler  Court,  Hants,  the  seat  of  Adam  Kennard,  Esq. ; the  Terra-Cotta  work;to  Shops  and  Premises,  Oiford-street, 
end  North  AudJey-strect  j also  the  Terra-Cotta  at  Brewers’  Hall,  Addle-street,  City;  likewise  the  Terra-Cotta  work  to  new  Offices,  Crosby-square,  City,  which  can  be  satisfactorily 
referred  to, 

M.  H.  BLANCHARD  & C 0.  Terra-Cotta  Works,  74,  Blackfriars-road,  London,  S.E,  and  Bisliop  s Waltham,  Hants. 


HOLDEN  & CO.’S  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  ROOFING. 

ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &o.,  are  requested  to  apply  DIRECT  to  HOLDEN  & CO.  for  Prices  and  Particulars  of  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE 
ZINO  ROOFING.  They  can  refer  with  conAdence  to  a large  number  of  Works  already  executed  by  them  in  all  parts  of  England  and  the 
Colonies  as  their  best  recommendation. 

STAMPED  ORNAMENTAL  ZINC  WORK!  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION; 

BEST  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  ONLY  USED. 

No.  5,  WOOD  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  LONDON,  S.W. 

ZmC  ROOFING.  TREGGON  $i  CO.  (limited). 

The  Oldest  Firm  in  the  Trade,  Mr.  H.  TREGGON  having  been  the  FIRST  TO  INTRODUCE  ZINC  ROOFING  in  this  Country, 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  WORK  OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION  Executed  in  tlie  Best  Manner. 

Eetimates  on  application  at  the 

YORK  WORKS,  BREWERY  ROAD,  N. 

SAX’S  ELECTRIC  HOUSE  BELLS. 

I.  SAX’S  System  of  ELECTRIC  BELLS  gives  Complete  Satisfaction  wherever  employed. 

BUST  WORK  ONLY.  PAETIOULAES  AND  ESTIMATES  FREE  OF  COST. 

JULIUS  SAX  (Est.  1850),  108,  Great  Russell-street,  London,  W.C. 


JOHN  EDMONDS  & CO.  Lillie  Bridge,  FuUiam,  LONDON,  S.W. 

HOT-WATER  ENGINEERS, 

WiH  be  happy  to  furnish  ESTIMATES  fm:  the  WARMING  of  Churches,  Chapels,  Schools,  Hospitals,  Unions,  Banks,  Offices,  Public  Buildings, 

Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 

Conservatories,  Greenhonaw.  and  wfirv  description  of Hortionltnral  Strnctnre  (in  Iron  or  Wood)  erected  complgtgjn^my^arLofjhe_kingdom_or_abrgftd^^^_^^^_ 


ftiit’s  Improyei)  Rim  & Mortice  Rocks  & Furniture 

USED  WITH  APPROBATION  BY 

H.M.  0£Sce  of  Works,  , ^ The  Board  of  Trade, 

The  War  OfSoe,  Admiralty, 

PRICE  LISTS  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

JAMES  HILL,  Lock  & Furniture  Depot,  37,  DPPEB  THAMES  STEEET,  LOHDON,  E.C. 
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Art  and  Social  Science. 


T the  Social  Science  Gon. 
gress  which  will  meet  at 
Aberdeen  next  week  the 
experiment  which  was 
commenced  at  Liverpool 
last  year,  of  treatirg  art 
as  a separate  subject  in 
relation  to  the  science  of 
social  well-being,  will  be 
repeated ; and  it  will  be 
ama'terof  some  interest 
to  see  whether  the  class  of  snbjects  inoinded  under 
this  new  section  can  really  be  treated  so  as  to 
yield  practical  resnlts  and  justify  the  new  classi- 
fication. In  such  oases  it  is  the  second  trial  that 
often  decides  in  great  measnre  the  success  or 
non>succees  of  an  experiment;  for  ao  sneh  the 
Art  Seotion  must,  so  far,  we  think,  be  regarded. 
The  success  of  this  part  of  the  meeting  at  Liver- 
pool  last  year  was  almost  a foregone  conolusion, 
60  far  as  the  interest  of  the  moment  went : the 
novelty  of  the  idea,  and  the  fact  that  Liverpool 
had  become  recently  again  a place  of  considerable 
interest  for  artists,  together  with  personal  inSu- 
euce,  drew  to  the  meeting  some  of  oar  most 
ominent  artists,  and  the  papers  and  discussions 
that  ensued  were  without  doubt  very  interesting 
for  an  audience  to  listen  to.  Whether  the 
practical  oonolusiona  arrived  at  were  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  ability  and  eloquence  of  some  of  the 
papers,  is  a question  which,  perhaps,  conld  not 
be  so  unhesitatingly  answered.  We  printed  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  addresses,  and  took 
occasion  to  enforce  their  teaching  in  some  in. 
slanccB,  and  thns  so  far  allied  onrselves  with  the 
scheme. 

But  it  can  scarcely  bo  denied  that  there  was 
on  that  occasion  a certain  amount  of  talk, — some 
of  it  good,  some  of  it  not  very  good,  but  which, 
whether  bad  or  good,  did  not  go  for  much 
beyond  talk.  And  that  this  should  be  so  it  was 
very  natural  to  expect  from  the  peculiar  relation 
in  which  this  section  stands  to  the  real  object  of 
the  Social  Science  Association,  the  amelioration 
of  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  community  : but 
it  would  be  well  for  those  who  will  be  concerned 
with  the  coming  meeting  to  bear  in  mind  the 
special  difficulty  in  bringing  the  consideration  of 
this  class  of  subjects  to  a practical  result. 

Art  cannot  be  treated  per  se  by  the  Social 
Science  Association : it  must  be  art  in  its  relation 
to  social  well-being ; that  is  to  say,  as  an  influence 
in  rendering  the  condition  and  oircumstances  of 
life  in  general  better  end  happier;  or,  as  the 
prospectus  of  the  association  words  it,  all 


questions  may  be  dealt  with  which  bear  upon 
art  “considered  in  relation  to  the  oivilisationj 
education,  and  industrial  development  of  the 
people,  and  on  the  best  methods  of  cultivating 
a sound  and  high  standard  of  taste  in  all  ranks  of 
the  nation.”  This  a-sumes,  of  course,  that  the 
existence  of  a sonnd  and  high  standard  of  taste 
is  a state  of  things  conducive  to  social  well- 
being, and  to  be  desired  on  that  account;  and 
80  in  one  sense  we  unquestionably  hold  that  it 
is.  But  it  is  nob  so  in  that  distinobly  logical 
sense  of  cause  and  effect  in  which  healthy 
houses  are  said  to  be  a condition  of  well-being. 
There  are  those  who  would  even  say  (and  among 
them  are  some  of  the  most  powerful  minds  of 


taken  out  of  the  ground  of  science  into  that  of 
criticism,  by  the  objection  that  the  whole  system 
is  wrong,  that  what  it  produces  is  not  art  in  the 
truest  sense,  and  so  on ; a question  which 
might  be  raised  in  such  a way  as  obviously 
to  go  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter, 
and  change  the  whole  view  of  the  subject, 
and  which  yet  would  be  entirely  critical  and  not 
scientific.  We  may  illustrate  the  case  by  sup- 
posing a Literature  Seotion  (and  there  is  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  one  as  well  as  an  art 
section),  in  which  a discnssion  might  take  place 
on  the  best  system  of  literary  training  for  a 
novelist,  and  statistics  might  be  introduced  giving 
a definite  test  by  the  extent  of  sale  of  various 


the  day)  that  what  ia  oalled  a ouUivatod  taate  for  ! novela ; bat  all  thia  would  be  overthrown  at  once 
art  ia  at  beat  a matter  of  very  aecondary  and  | if  the  objeotioa  wore  started  that  novel-writing 
arbitrary  importanoe,  at  worst  a pretence  and  , ought  not  to  sucooed that  it  waa  a waste  of 
illusion,  BO  far  as  the  beat  ends  of  life  are  con.  ] life,  and  an  enervating  element  in  aooioty  ; the 
corned : and  those  who  reason  ao  might  make  a [ trnth  or  falsehood  of  the  view  would  bo  of  tbs 
Btrong  point  by  olting  the  example  of  the  Italian  ! laat  importance,  but  it  wonld  belong  to  the  region 
aooiety  of  the  Kenaiaaanoo,  in  which  almost  all  ; of  criticism  and  morale,  not  of  aoienoe.  And 
the  moat  seriona  evils  of  aooioty,  private  vice  ! that  is  preoiaely  what  we  fear  may  be  increasingly 
and  luxury,  public  tyranny,  hatred,  and  par.  : felt  in  regard  to  the  Art  Seotion.  It  la  not  that 
adiousness  of  the  deepest  dye,  oo-existed  with  the  sabjeota  with  which  it  deala  are  not  of  the 
the  moat  refined  and  oritioal  taste  and  the  I bigiost  interest,  and  nearly  the  highes.  import- 
highest  artistic  power.  But  in  addition  to  this  anoe,  but  that  they  do  not  admit  of  disonasion 
puzzling  question  of  art  and  morality,  there  ia  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  subjeots  included  m 
the  additional  difficulty  that  wo  are  not  even  , the  other  eectiona.  The  question,  however,  is 
agreed  as  to  what  we  mean  or  what  we  profess  j one  of  method.  We  are  only  too  glad  to  see 
to  want  by  art,  in  the  same  way  that  wo  are  in  some  of  the  subjects  oonneoted  with  artistic 
regard  to  other  subjects  of  discussion.  When  cultnre  ooonpying  a larger  place  m the  attention 
we  take  np  such  questions  as  those  in  the  sani-  of  the  Congress ; and  if  it  be  found  eventnally 
tarv  department,  we  all  know  what  wo  want  ' that  the  number  of  subjeots  oonneoted  with  art 
in  disoussiug  the  qurstion  of  providing  better  ! which  come  legitimately  under  the  programme 
accommodation  for  the  labouring  olasaos,  or 'of  the  asaooiation  is  limited,  it  would  probab  y 
improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  be  found  that  those  which  have  the  most  really 
population  engaged  in  the  coast  fisheries ; ' practical  bearing  on  social  Boienoe  could  be  suit- 
and  if  wo  differ  as  to  the  means  of  doing  ably  oonsidered  under  the  head  of  education, 
this  there  is  the  ultimate  practical  test  of.  In  the  meantime  we  may  say  that  the  subjects 
statistics  and  experience  to  revert  to.  But  in  chosen  for  consideration  in  the  present  instanoe 
the  other  case  we  are  not  ail  even  agreed  as  to  afford,  in  the  case  of  two  of  them  at  least,  scope 


what  we  precisely  mean  by  art ; and  even  if  we 
are,  the  results  of  certain  conditione  of  artistic 
practice  and  artistic  teaching  are  hardly  capable 
of  being  pnt  into  any  definite  statistical  tables. 
In  reality,  therefore,  the  Art  Seotion  appeals  not 
to  absolute  soience,  to  definite  knowledge  result- 
ing from  investigation;  bub  in  a great  measure 
to  the  oritioal  faculty,  and  it  ia  in  this  respect 
that  it  stands  on  a somewhat  different  footing 
from  all  the  other  sections.  If  we  say  that  we 
confine  the  investigations  of  the  section  to  the 
resnlts  of  methods  of  instruction,  and  to  the 
question  of  economy  in  regard  to  the  dissemina- 
ting of  works  of  art  and  of  education  in  art,  this 
really  bars  ns  out  from  that  which  is  most 
keenly  interesting — the  art  itself,  the  qneations 
of  style  'and  feeling  and  aim,  and  all  those 
deeply-interesting  subjects  which  come  under  the 
head  of  arb-criticism  ; and  even  in  this  case  we 
seem  to  have  no  soientifio  ground  to  occupy,  since, 
after  we  have  shown,  statistically  perhaps,  that 
some  special  method  of  teaching  has  proved  the 
most  attraotivo,  and  led  to  the  best  progress 
among  the  pupils  of  our  schools  of  art,  we  may 
have  the  question  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 


for  a good  deal  of  really  practical  discassion. 
The  second  leading  subjeob  named — “Are  Art- 
competitions  favourable  to  Art-progress  ?”  seems 
to  present  less  fruitful  ground  for  discnssion ; 
the  area  of  possible  differenoe  on  the  subject 
seems  somewhat  restricted,  and  the  grounds  for 
coming  to  any  decided  conclusions,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  are  rather  insufficient.  However,  this 
may  be  one  reason  why  the  question  should  be 
considered,  with  the  possible  result  of  bringing 
it  to  a more  definite  issue.  The  first  question 
on  the  paper,  “ What  principles  should  govern 
the  restoration  of  ancient  buildings  ? ” admits  of 
a great  deal  of  practical  treatment,  and  the 
preservation  of  our  great  arohitocbural  memo- 
rials, as  a part  of  our  history,  ought  to  be  of 
serious  interest  to  all  educated  people  ; and  as 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  has  been,  as 
we  may  say,  a good  deal  artificially  stimu- 
lated  of  late,  there  is  a good  opportunity  here 
for  some  of  those  who  have  had  most  expe- 
rience in  restoration  to  give  their  views  and  the 
result  of  their  experience,  aa  against  the  some- 
what  overdone  attacks  of  the  newly -formed 
anti-restoration  party.  We  expect  that  some  of 
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those  who  conld,  if  they  would,  speak  from 
practical  knowle  Jgeof  the  diffioultiee  of  restoring, 
those  who  are  moderate  and  in  the  main  con- 
servative men,  and  do  not  unconditionally  unfurl 
the  restorer’s  banner,  have  something  to  say  on 
the  matter  which  onght  to  have  considerable 
weight  with  those  who  are  not  determined  to 
see  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  vandalism  in 
every  repair  or  re-decoration  of  an  ancient 
bnilding.  Only  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
subject  should  be  treated  apart  not  only  from 
personality,  of  which  there  has  been  too  mncb, 
but  apart  also  from  party  feeling,  and  simply  on 
the  groand  of  common  sense,  and  of  considera- 
tion  alike  for  the  sentiment  of  the  past  and  for 
the  needs  of  the  present. 

The  third  snbject  announced  in  the  ArtSeotion, 
“ How  can  Art  be  best  introduced  into  the 
Houses  of  Persons  of  Limited  Income  P”  appears 
to  ns  to  be  by  far  the  most  important  and 
interesting  of  the  three,  and  the  one,  moreover, 
which  is  most  capable  of  leading  to  practical 
conclusions  ; one,  indeed,  which  could  hardly  be 
discussed  by  people  of  sense  and  education 
without  their  throwing  oat  ideas  worthy  of  atten- 
tion  by  all  who  are  interested  in  rendering  life 
more  ^aoious  and  beautiful  in  its  conditions. 
There  is,  indeed,  the  same  complaint  of  vague- 
ness which  may  be  made  against  the  wording,— 
against  the  nse  of  the  “ambiguous  middle  term,” 
which  is  called  “art.”  “ What  do  yon  mean 
when  you  talk  of  introdnoing  art  into  people's 
homes  ?”  would  be  a perfectly  legitimate  ques- 
tion,  certainly,  and  the  answer  to  it  would 
radically  affect  the  answer  to  the  main  question, 
you  mean  enabling  them  to  get  good  pic- 
torial works  of  whatever  kind  in  an  economical 
way } or  enabling  them  to  furnish  their  houses 
artistically  and  effectively  at  a low  rate ; or 
cultivating  in  them  the  taste  which  would  lead 
them  to  wish  to  do  all  this  and  to  learn  how  to 
do  it  ? Any  or  all  of  these  might  be  the  line 
intended  by  the  question,  and  all,  perhaps,  will 
be  tonohed  upon.  But  while  pointing  ontthat  the 
word  “art”  as  used  here  is  necessarily  somewhat 
vague,  we  are  not  complaining  against  the  form  of 
the  question  on  that  account;  for  we  must  have 
some  of  these  convenient  shorthand  expressions 
which  have  the  advantage  of  packing  up  a great 
deal  of  meaning  in  a small  space,  even  though 
leaving  a considerable  latitude  of  interpretation ; 
and  the  question  is  one  which  it  cannot  bub  be  well 
to  discuss,  whatever  shade  of  meaning  is  given  to 
it.  The  most  important,  and  hitherto  the  most 
neglected,  subject  in  regard  to  art  as  affecting 
society  is  the  consideration,  how  that  which 
gives  its  charm  to  life,  and  renders  it  orna- 
mental  and  enjoyable  in  the  fullest  degree,  is  to 
be  made  something  more  than  an  appanage  of 
wealDh;  is  to  be  brought  withiu  the  reach  of 
those  who  live  in  small  houses  and  oottages,  in 
its  essentials,  at  all  events,  if  not  in  its  accidental 
and  superfluous  forms.  What  forms  of  the  higher 
arts  are  there  which  Lave  most  of  the  spirit  of 
art,  most  of  ics  inlelleotual  element,  with  least 
of  its  merely  material  costliness  ? How  can  art 
of  this  class  be  made  cheap  without  being  com- 
monplace and  mediocre  ? For,  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  mediocre  art  is  the  most  entirely  useless 
and  worthless;  a pretence,  where  the  outside 
show  of  being  something  exists  only,  and  the 
essence  and  spirit  are  absent.  Then  there  is  the 
consideration  how  the  element  of  good  artistic 
effect,  in  regard  to  form  and  colour,  can  be 
realised  in  the  furnishing  anddecoration  of  houses 
without  a prohibitory  rate  of  expenditure, — a 
subject  iu  regard  to  which  some  correspondence 
has  taken  place  in  our  columns  within  the  last 
few  weeks.  In  regard  to  details,  there  is  much 
to  be  looked  into  before  arriving  at  any  certain 
conclusion  on  this  point;  details  as  to  cost  of 
materials  and  processes,  and  their  durability, 
permanenoe,  and  effectiveness;  on  ail  which  we 
hope  to  get  some  information  from  those  who 
will  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  question 
at  Aberdeen.  In  regard  to  principle,  the  matter 
seems  to  us  capable  of  being  reduced  into  a 
narrow  compass.  It  is  iu  the  main  a question 
of  good,  truthful,  and  expressive  workmanship. 
Let  any  article  of  furniture  be  made  in  the  best 
and  most  common  sense  manner,  in  regard  both 
to  the  purpose  it  is  to  serve  and  the  material  of 
which  it  is  to  be  composed,  and  let  any  orna- 
mental treatment  given  to  it  be  such  as  to  fall 
in  with  and  emphasise  that  purpose  and  the 
qualities  of  that  material,  and  such  treatment, 
however  simple  and  inexpensive,  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  in  the  best  sense  artistic.  How  this  aim 
18  to  bo  realised  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  we 
hope  to  get  some  further  suggestions  from  those 
who  will  dieeusB  it  at  the  Aberdeen  Congress. 


THE  PARTS  CLUB  OP  MASONS  AND  THE 
FRENCH  ARCHITECTS. 

An  attempt  to  improve  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  French  workman  has 
been  attended,  it  would  seem,  with  a compara- 
tively large  measure  of  snccess ; and  amongst 
those  who  have  offered  encouragement  to  the 
more  zealous  artisans  the  architects  of  Paris  are 
conspicuous.  The  Club  of  Masons  and  Stone- 
cutters, lately  referred  to  in  our  pages,  is  actively 
engaged  in  a work  no  less  important  than  the 
education  of  its  members,  and,  in  fact,  of  their 
confreres  generally.  It  offers  this  year— 1877-78 
its  third  annual  competition  which  is  open  to 
all  appareiUeurs  and  tailleurs  depierre  of  French 
nationality  who  are  less  than  forty  years  old. 
The  programme  consists  of  six  questions,  eaoh 
of  which  is  explained  by  a diagram;  these  ques- 
tiona  relate  to  circular  vaulting,  to  arched 
openings  penetrating  a barrel-vault,  to  a lantern 
dome,  and  so  on.  The  competitors  are  invited 
to  make  drawings  showing  the  shape,  size,  and 
jointiog  of  the  different  stones  necessary  to  com- 
pose the  bits  of  construction  to  which  thequestions 
refer;  or  they  may  make  plaster  models.  In 
the  latter  case  at  least  half  tho  pieces  of  which 
the  model  conaiata  mast  be  loose,  or  fit  to  undo 
and  refix.  The  drawings  or  models  are  to  be 
delivered  at  the  office  of  the  club  on  the  16th 
of  February,  1878,  and  a public  exhibition  of 
them  will  be  held  from  the  2l8t  to  the  25th  of 
February.  A jury  composed  of  the  Comte  de 
Cardaillac,  and  M.  Baillp-,  architect,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Institute;  of  M.  Eugene 
Millet,  the  worthy  successor  of  M.  ViolIet-le-Duc 
iu  the  post  of  laapeofeor-Gsneral  of  Diocesan 
Edifices;  of  other  architects;  of  well  known  con- 
tractors, and  of  the  President  of  the  Society  of 
Master-masons.  The  prizes,  which  are  to  be 
distributed  on  Sunday,  the  28th  of  April,  next 
year,  will  consist  of  two  premiums  of  800  francs 
and  300  francs;  of  an  “honourable  mention” 
substantially  backed  with  100  francs ; and  of 
several  medals  in  bronze  and  silver.  The 
works  of  the  successful  competitors  are  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  forthcoming  International  Ex- 
hibition,  which  is  to  make  Paris  once  more  the 
envied  centre  of  attraction  for  the  philoso- 
pher, the  critic,  and  the  tourist. 

We  not  only  offer  our  sincere  congratulations 
to  the  masons  of  Prance  in  general,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Masons’  Club  in  particular,  for 
the  practical  and  business-like  character  of  the 
programme  of  their  third  competition,  but  we 
further  congratulate  them  for  the  iuanguration 
of  a course  of  iuatruction,  entirely  gratnltons, 
and  consisting  of  (1)  “primary  instmotion,” 
(2)  practical  geometry,  (3)  linear  drawing  and 
“ coupe  de  pierre."  The  course,  which  is  to 
begin  on  the  lat  of  October  next,  will  continue 
until  the  loth  of  April,  1873,  when  prizes  will 
bo  distributed  to  the  deserving.  The  third 
section  is  to  include  the  execution  of  plaster 
models;  and  the  professor  is  a working  foreman, 
—an  “ appareillour.”  His  branch  of  masonry  is 
perhaps  one  in  which  the  modern  French  excel 
theoretically,  and  which  French  architects, ' 
notably  Philibert  de  I’Orme,  have  reduced  to  a 
science.  The  custom  during  the  last  thirty 
years  of  nsing  soft  stone  and  cutting  all  the 
mouldings  after  the  stones  are  put  together,  has 
undoubtedly  induced  a little  carelessness — a 
little  disregard  of  geometrical  rule  in  the  shaping 
and  jointing  of  stone  walls,  even  in  French 
public  works.  Where,  as  at  St.  Germain,  under 
the  direct  orders  of  M.  Millet,  the  stones  have 
been  moulded  and  sometimes  even  sculptured 
before  they  were  fixed,  the  masonry  has  been 
carefully  and  scientifically  executed;  bub  we 
think  even  the  moat  French  of  Frenchmen  will 
admit  that  their  masons  have  depended  more 
upon  the  abundance  of  native  stoue,  and  the 
excellence  of  plaster  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  than  upon  those  “ subtle  inveutions  ” 
which  Philibert  de  I’Orrae  left  to  an  ungrateful 
posterity,  or  which  the  learned  Rondelet  ap- 
proved.  In  Eogland,  where  stone  is  scarce  and 
dear,  a great  deal  of  respect  is  still  paid  to  it; 
and  wo  are  convinced  that  the  science  and 
economy  exhibited  in  the  stonework  of  the 
New  Law  Courts  would  satisfy  even  M.  Violiet- 
le-Duo  that,  if  little  is  said  academically,  or 
perhaps  understood,  in  this  country  of  the 
“ coupede  pierre,’*  the  application  of  geometrical 
laws  is  here  practically  in  force,  even  though  ic 
be  sometimes  applied  in  what  is  irreverently 
called  a “ rule  of  thumb  ” fashion. 

In  a recent  article  upon  “ The  Masons  of 
Paris  ” we  perhaps  led  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  not  closely  acquainted  with  French  work 


and  workmen  to  confound  the  ma^on  with  the 
English  mason.  Among  our  neighbours  masonry 
includes  all  construction  composed  of  stone  or 
rubble,  of  brick,  mortar,  or  plaster.  The  ordinary 
builds  a brick  wall,  fills  in  a wooden  par. 
tibion,  or  he  plasters  both;  he  imitates  brick  on 
a plaster  surface,  and  runs  a cornice  inside  or 
outside  a house,  with  equal  ability  and  indiffer- 
ence. He  makes  and  lays  b^ton  or  concrete ; 
bnilds  an  ordinary  stone  wall ; carries  and  hoists 
freestone,  rubble,  brick,  or  mortar;  raises  or 
puts  together  common  scaffolding.  The  fore- 
man  of  the  tnarons,  called  the  master-companioii, 
is  the  recognised  superior  of  all  the  workmen  of 
all  trades  engaged  upon  a bnilding.  Over  the 
larger  part  of  France  the  ma^on  is  as  common  as 
the  bricklayer  is  over  the  larger  part  of  England  ; 
a great  deal  of  brickwork  of  the  more  difficult 
kind  has  been  done  iu  Normandy,  and  even  in 
Paris,  by  Englishmen,  simply  because  there  was 
only  the  mason  to  do  it ; and  his  notions,  both 
of  Flemish  and  English  bond,  were  obviously  of 
a crude  character.  In  France,  external  walla 
are  now  generally  composed  of  soft  limestone 
blocks  embracing  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
wall;  and  party-walls  are  of  small  onbes  of  free- 
stone, squared  and  dressed  roughly,  and  laid 
often  in  plaster.  Brick  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
chimney  flues,  and  the  chimney  shaft  above  the 
roof  is  often  entirely  of  brick.  But  the  hriqueteur 
is,  like  his  name,  often  an  importation.  In  fact, 
the  best  brick  buildings  executed  in  the  south  of 
France  during  the  Middle  Ages  are  to  be  found 
in  the^  neighbourhood  of  Toulouse  and  of  the 
Agenais,  not  far  from  the  original  province  of 
Limouaio,  whence  the  common  kind  of  mci^on 
has  acquired  his  name,  though  in  these  days  not 
always  by  right  of  birth.  Not  that  the  division 
of  labour  amongst  workmen  is  less  in  France 
than  in  England ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  much 
greater,  for  iu  the  first-named  country  the  genera! 
contractor, — the  farmer  of  petty  tradesmen,  and 
capitalist-employer  of  labour,— is  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  unknown.  There  the  uninterrupted  nso 
of  stone  as  the  chief  constructive  material  has 
preserved  to  the  moron  his  pre-eminence  in  the 
bnilding  fraternity,  and  the  original  nomencla- 
ture has  been  handed  down  to  the  present  day. 
In  the  Book  of  Etienne  Boileau  (thirteenth 
century),  the  wo^ons  and  tailleurs  de  pierre  are 
mentioned  together,  and  defined  differently,  or 
rather  with  the  distinction  which  now  marks  . 
their  labours  and  duties.  In  the  larger  part  of  j 
England  the  comparative  scaroicy  of  atone,  and  i 
the  employment,  for  two  hundred  years  at  least,  i 
of  brick  as  the  chief  constructive  material,  have  j 
caused  the  stone-cutter  to  be  not  only  a specialist,  \ 
bub  also  a luxurious  adjunct  of  the  building 
trade. 

The  designation  of  the  different  workmen  em. 
ployed  by  the  contractor  of  ma^onneric  is  very 
varied,  and  the  pay  of  each  is  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  duties  performed.  The  rough 
walling  and  other  ordinary  work  is  done  by  the 
“limonain”  whose  wages  amount  to  hardly  a 
franc  a day  more  than  the  assistant,  or,  in 
Medimval  phrase,  the  apprentice  of  the  “ma^on.” 
The  list-named  receives  almost  as  much  as  the 
stone-cutter;  he  is  hardly  ever  to  be  met  without 
his  aasistant,  who  fetches,  mixes,  and  bands  him  / 
his  plaster,  and  who  keeps  him  supplied  with  i 
mo'tHlons  or  bricks,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  ■ 
“tailleurs  de  pierre”  are  simply  the  cutters  or 
rough  moulders  of  freestone,  that  is  of  pierre  de 
taille,  both  hard  and  soft.  They  seldom  mount 
the  ladders ; they  remain  under  cover  or  In  the 
open  yard  of  a building  in  course  of  erection. 
These  men  prepare  the  blocks  after  they  have 
been  sawn  into  a convenient  and  necessary  size 
or  height  of  course ; they  square  the  edges, 
knock  off  the  soft  and  perishing  excrescences, 
smooth  the  face  which  is  to  be  seen  in  elevation, 
drees  the  beds,  and  rough  out  the  moulded 
profiles  where  directed.  Only  when  the  stone  is 
exceptionally  hard  are  the  mouldings  finished 
before  fixing;  with  soft  stone  like  that  used  in 
Paris,  the  mouldings  are  cut  after  the  facade  is 
pub  together.  Such  mouldings  are  consequently 
intrusted  to  a superior  description  of  workman, 
called  a “ravaleur,”  partly  because  he  reveals 
out  of  half  meaningless  forms  what  the  arohi- 
tect  intended  to  express ; and  the  work  of  cutting 
the  different  mouldings  and  ornaments  upon  the 
face  of  a wall  is  called  the  ravalement — the 
carved  or  sculptured  portions  being  reserved  for 
the  eventual  chisel  of  an  artist  who  justly  arro- 
gates to  himself  the  title  of  sculptor. 

When  a block  leaves  the  cutter’s  bands  it  is 
generally  carried  on  a two-wbeel  cart  by  a 
coterie  of  men  and  youths  called  “ bardeors,” 
and  it  is  raised  to  the  required  level  by  a crab,  or 
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16  more  recent  engine  of  tlie  kind.  It  is 
n taken  in  charge  by  the  " poseur,”  who  is 
isted  by  a “ oontre-posenr.”  Two  other 
rkmen,  the  “pinoenr”  and  the  ” fioheur,” 
close  at  hand — the  one  wielding  an  iron  lever, 

I other  a metal  blade  with  a jagged,  toothed 
p — who  assist  respectively  in  rolling  the 
ok  along  the  rising  wall,  and  in  spreading 
irtar  or  plaster  between  the  joints.  Over 
these  men,  who  cut,  carry,  raise,  fix,  joint, 
i ultimately  mould  freestone,  there  is  a 
•eman,  who  draws,  under  the  direction  of  the 
jhitect,  the  several  constructive  details  to 
jir  real  size  either  on  a plastered  wall  or  an 
right  surface  of  planks,  and  who  prepares  the 
mplets,  which  are  usually  made  of  laths, 
ihough  lately  zino  has  been  sometimes  em. 
yed.  This  man,  intrusted  with  what  is 
led  the  trad  A'a'ppareil  and  the  cowpe  de 
rre,  is  the  “ appareilleur.”  He  and  the  master- 
upanion  are  the  two  most  important  officials 
jaged  upon  a French  building,  and  they  are 
srior  only  to  the  inspector  or  clerk  of  the 
rkp,  who  is  generally  a young  architect.  ^ We 
er,  of  course,  only  to  large  works,  for  in  or- 
lary  Paris  houses  a clerk  of  the  works  is 
ely  seen.  There,  the  master-companion  and 
) appareiUeur  take  their  orders  usnally  direct 
m the  architect  or  from  one  of  his  more  ad- 
aoed  pupils. 

The  Paris  Club  of  Masons  and  Stonecutters 
,8  founded  in  1S67,  and  nine  years  after,  on 
irch  2l8t,  1876,  it  was  officially  recognised  as 
“ public  utility.”  The  Paris  arohiteots,  who 
late  have  distributed  medals  to  the  most  meri- 
rious  pupils  in  various  art  schools,  have  also  re- 
rvedfur  the  workmen  of  the  above  club  asilver 
d a bronze  pro-medal  (j'efou  mcdaille').  The  first 
jdaU  of  the  kind  given  by  the  Societd  Centrale 
8 Arohitectes  seem  to  have  been  awarded  to 

8 Club  of  Masons  and  Stonecntters,  although 

9 carpenters  have  been  since  equally  honoured 
th  similar  marks  of  recognition.  A report  of 
e ” Jury  des  Rdoompenses  ” to  be  accorded 
is  year  to  “private  architeotnre ” has  been 
epared  by  M.  Charles  Lucas,  the  energetic 
oretary-editor  of  the  society.  In  it  we  find 
at  since  the  Congress  of  French  Architects,  in 
175,  the  Ecole  des  Beaus  Arts  has  been  en- 
shed  with  a prize  given  by  the  Society,  and 
died  “ Pris  de  la  Societe  Centrale  des  Arohi- 
ictes”  5 a prize  is  also  given  to  the  pupil  of 
le  Ecole  Nationale  de  Dessin  et  de  Mathe-  . 
latiques  who  has  there  carried  off,  the  preceding  ] 
ear,  the  chief  prize  for  ornamental  composition, 
his  year  the  medals  reserved  for  tho  Club  of 
Lasous  are  presented,  one  to  M.  Auguste  Leroy, 
stone-cutter,  at  Boulogne,  near  Paris ; the  other 
3 M.  J.  Capdevielle,  who  is  also  a stone-cutter, 
'he  former  was  one  of  the  winners  in  the  com- 
letition  for  the  coupe  de  pierres,  1876-77  j the 
atter  was  a prize-holder  in  the  course  of  prac- 
ioal  geometry  presided  over  by  M.  Colson.  The 
ecoguitions  for  meritorious  work  done  by 
lontraotors,  master-companions,  and  workmen, 
md  now  given  annually  by  the  Central  Society 
if  Architects,  aro  this  year  reserved  for 
•emarkable  efforts  in  wood-carpentry ; and  we 
ise  the  compound  advisedly,  for  the  French  have 
;heir  charpente  en  fer”  as  well  as  their 
‘ charpente  on  hois.”  Consequently,  the  scaffold- 
ing  erected  twelve  months  ago  for  the  completion 
jf  the  cast-iron  fieche  at  Rouen  Cathedral  has 
oeen  deemed  worthy  of  signal  tribute ; an  open- 
timbered  roof  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  executed  from  the  designs  of  M.  Juste 
Liseb,  a Paris  architect,  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Dames  du  Saore-Cceur,  has  also  been  oharao- 
teriaed  as  remarkable  j while  M.  Abadie  has 
asked  his  brethren  to  reward  the  zeal  and  do- 
votion,  the  “incontestable  honorability,”  of  the 
contractor  of  masonry  at  Perigneux  Cathedral. 
The  result  is,  that  the  Central  Society  has  pre- 
sented a silver  medal  to  M.  Filleol,  a master- 
smith,  and  M.  Gambier,  a master-oarpenter, 
both  of  Rouen,  and  a bronze  medal  to  M. 
Gambler’s  chief  workman  ; while  two  contractors 
of  carpentry  in  Paris  and  M.  Jean  Laurent,  of 
Perigueux,  have  received  each  a silver  medal. 
The  rewards  given  for  “private  architecture” 
are  obviously  not  confined  to  workmen  and  con. 
tractors.  The  medal  of  the  Society  was  given 
this  year  to  M.  Jules  Henard,  and  in  the  second 
place  toM.  Henri  Parent,  the  architect  of  several 
modern  hotels, — that  is,  private  mansions.  A 
medal  is  also  given  to  a provincial  architect,  and 
this  year  M.  Joseph  Letz  has  carried  it  off. 

It  appears  that  this  excellent  Society,  which 
was  founded  in  1840,  elects  a jury  or  committee 
of  members,  consisting  of  the  most  distinguished 
architects  in  Franco,  who  visit  houses  and 


private  buildings  recently  erected ; [and  who 
report  thereon  to  the  general  body.  Hence  the 
award  of  prizes.  Whether  the  insular  notion  o 
rewards  and  punishments,  in  the  shape  of  medals, 
entirely  tallies  with  that  in  vogue  among  our 
neighbours  it  is  needless  here  to  mention.  The 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  gives  one 
big  gold  medal,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Queen, 
to  a man  of  eminence  who  has  made  a name  for 
himself,— and  often  a comparative  fortune  also, 

to  whom  such  a recognition  is  indubitably  an 

honour,  bat  only  an  honour.  The  French  archi. 
teots,  on  the  other  hand,  appoint  a committee 
of  their  superiors,  all  of  whom  are  worthy  to 
receive  such  a recompense  as  that  given  by  the 
Queenj—and  one  of  whom  hos  received  it,— to  go 
into  the  highways  and  byeways  of  Paris  and 
France  seeking  out  the  meritorious  works  of 
comparatively  unrecognised  talent.  The  present 
of  a medal,  however  petty,  by  such  men  as 
MM.  Lesueur,  Bailly,  Duo,  or  Lefuel  to  a strug- 
gling professional  man  is  not  only  a com- 
pliment; it  raises  him  in  public  estimation,  or 
presents  him  to  public  notice.  Bis  dat  qui  cito 
dat.  Honours  are  doubly  welcome  when  they 
come  unexpectedly ; and  they  are  usually  moat 
appreciated  in  the  morning  of  professional  or 
working  life.  We  commend  some  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Central  Society  to  the  attention 
of  its  British  contemporary,  more  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  recognitions  of  merit,  appa- 
rently  acceptable,  and  to  the  relations,  apparently 
cordial,  of  French  arohiteots  and  French  work- 


MUSIC  IN  ARCHITECTURE.* 

The  course  which  we  have  laid  out  for  pro- 
ceeding to  the  elucidation  of  music  in  architeo- 
tore  requires  us  now  to  attend  with  some 
circumstantiality  to  the  causes  and  ebarao* 
terietics  of  pitch  im  the  music  of  sound.  If  the 
exposition  may  appear  to  make  excursions  occa- 
sionally a little  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  most 
direct  route,  it  may  be  understood  that  this  is 
for  the  sake  of  seonring  attention  to  what  is 
moat  to  our  special  purpose,  by  setting  curioaiby 
at  rest  on  collateral  questions  that  inevitably 
intrude  themselves  ; it  has  been  due  in  no  slight 
degree  to  these  confusing  annoyances  in  flank 
not  being  duly  provided  against,  that  the  mam 
attack  on  the  subject  has  hitherto  so  egregiously 
failed.  ^ 

There  are  two  kinds  of  lustruraents,— the 
' monochord  of  ancient  and  tho  siren  of  com- 
paratively  recent  invention,  which  give  the 
means  of  computing  the  absolute  or  the  relative 
frequency  of  the  vibrations  of  the  ait^  which 
produce  musical  notes,  and  these  contrivances 
accurately  confirm  each  other.  The  monoohord 
is  the  simpler  contrivance,  and  supplies  available 
iutroductory  illustrations  in  a more  convenient 
form.  In  its  ordinary  construction  it  is  simply 
a single  string  or  wire  of  uniform  material  and 
thickness,  fastened  at  one  end  to  a board,  and 
then  passed  over  two  fixed  bridges  at  any  con. 
venient  interval,  and  kept  at  a uniform  tension 
by  means  of  a constant  weight.  The  applica- 
tion of  a straining  weight  is  for  the  convenience 
of  modifying  the  tension  by  the  substitution  of 
different  weights  of  easily  adjusted  and  com- 
pared  proportions  ; otherwise,  any  string  of  a 
violin  which  is  kept  at  a certain  tension  by  the 
screw  is  equivalent  to  a monoebord.  When  such 
a string  is  thrown  into  vibration  by  being  drawn 
aside  and  released  with  a sufficient  degree  of 
force,  it  sets  the  air  around  in  vibration,  and 
produces  a certain  musical  note, — its  proper  or 
fundamental  note.  The  Bustaining  bridges  are 
supported  by  or  in  contact  with  an  adjacent 
elastic  surface,  which  responds  to  and  remtorces 
the  vibrations  that  a perfectly  rigid  surface 
would  only  receive  to  deaden ; and  thus  more 
air  is  set  in  motion,  and  a more  audible  sound 
produced,  than  would  be  due  to  the  motion  or 
the  string  alone  and  unassisted.  Such  a surface 
is  Bupnlied  by  a sounding-board,  or  a stretched 
parchment ; the  body  of  a violin  is  a combina- 
tion for  this  purpose,  of  which  the  perfected 
construction  is  a masterpiece  of  ingenuity. 

Under  these  fixed  conditions  of  uniformity  ot 
the  string  or  wire  and  degree  of  tension,  the  re- 
sulting vibrations  are  uniform  in  time,  whether 
the  excursions  of  the  string  on  either  side  of  its 
line  of  rest  be  greater  or  leas ; and  when  the  rate 
is  sufficiently  rapid,  they  produce  a musical  note 
which  is  loudest  at  first  when  the  excursions  are 
largest,  and  gradually  becomes  leas  so  till  tbe 
string  is  at  rest.  If  the  vibration  of  tbe  mono- 
chord  is  maintained,  as  by  the  contmuous  action 


• See  p.  776,  antt. 


of  a fiddle-bow,  the  fundamental  note  may  be 

prolonged  for  any  time  without  change. 

For  DUrposes  of  experiment  with  the  monoohord, 
a movable  fret  is  provided,  by  which  the  string 
may  be  stopped  as  by  an  intermediate  bridge,  at 
any  point  between  the  strained  extremities  and 
to  the  length  of  the  vibrating  string— of  the  por- 
tion  of  the  full  monoohord  which  is  thrown  into 
vibration — may  be  varied  as  required. 

This  adjustment  is  equivalent  to  that 
which  the  violinist  effects  by  touching  a string 
with  a finger  at  various  points,  and  thus  shorten- 
iog  its  vibrating  portions,  and  by  altering  the 
condition  of  length,  producing  a different  musical 
note. 

By  experimentation  then  with  various  adjust- 
ments of  the  monoohord,  it  is  found,  that  as  the 
length  of  the  string  is  gradually  shortened,  a 
different  musical  note  is  produced  with  each 
change,  and  sucoeesively  higher  and  higher  in 
pitch,  or  more  and  more  shrill ; but  that  when  it 
is  shortened  to  precisely  half  its  original  length, 
a note  is  produced  of  higher  pitch  indeed,  but 
recognisable  by  the  ear,  as  the  same  as  that  of 
the  full  string.  This  result  is  best  pub  to  proof 
by  providibg  two  monochords  exactly  corre- 
sponding  to  each  other,  when  on  sounding  tho 
half  string  of  one  simnltaneously  with  the  full 
string  of  the  other,  the  ear  will  appreciate  the 
resulting  musical  note  ns  unchanged.  Let  the 
shortened  string  be  again  reduced  by  half;  that 
is,  let  it  be  reduced  to  one  quarter  the  length  ot 
the  full  string,  and  again  we  have  the  identical 
note  produced  by  its  vibrations  at  again  a higher 
pitch.  This  is  a phenomenon  of  which  the 
knowledge  is  due  to  experiment  alone;  apart 
from  experiment,  we  should  have  no  groniids  for 
inferring  ct  priori,  that  the  note  produced  by  a 
given  full  string  would  not  differ  as  absolutely 
from  that  produced  by  its  half  as  from  others 
produced  by  its  third  or  fifth. 

It  is  upon  this  phenomenon  that  all  the  con- 
ditions of  that  musical  scale,  which  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  adjustment  ot 
musical  harmony,  is  ultimately  dependent;  it 
will  be  observed  how  absolutely  dependent  are 
these  conditions  on  the  physical  charaotenstica 
of  elastic  bodies,  and  of  the  air  as  the  interme- 
diary  of  audible  sounds ; and  caution  is  most 
needful  in  transferring  any  but  the  most  general 
analogies  to  impressions  produced  on  other 
senses,  as  that  of  sight,  by  the  agency  of  vibra- 
tions  of  a different  medium  having  laws  and 
charaoleristics  of  its  own. 

For  the  two  monochords  to  possess  the  exact 
similarity  which  tbe  experiment  requires,  they 
must  agree  in  length,  tension,  aud  also  in  weight ; 
tbe  agreement  in  weight  of  two  strings  of  similar 
material  being  measurable  by  oompariaon  ot 
transverse  sectional  areas,  in  fact,  of  their 
relative  thickness. 

The  rapidity  of  vibration  of  a particular  string 
of  given  tension  and  diameter,— or  weight,— is 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  length ; the  longer  the 
string  tbe  slower  will  be  the  ratio  of  vibration  ; 
if  it  be  shortened  to  one  third,  its  rapidity  will 
be  trebled  ; if  to  one  half,  only  the  rate  of  vibra- 
tion  is  doubled.  In  this  latter  case,  as  we  have 
seen  tbe  resulting  musical  note  will  be  tbe  farsb 
repetition  of  the  original  fundamental  note  at  a 
hi-her  pitch  ; and  if  the  length  of  the  string  bo 
doubled,  the  rate  of  vibration  will  be  halved,  and 
the  first  repetition  of  tbe  original  note  at  a 
graver  pitch  will  be  produced.  Like  obanges 
may  be  induced  by  leaving  the  length  of  the 
string  unaltered,  and  varying  either  its  tension 
or  thickness.  . , 

Increased  tension  produces  more  rapid  viora- 
tion,  ana  therefore  a higher  note  ; degrees  ol 
tension  may  be  regulated  or  ascertained  by  com. 
parison  ot  stretching  weights  ; and  it  is  tound 
that  to  double  the  rale  ot  vibration  we  must 
qnaarnple  the  stretohing  weight to  treble  the 
rapidity  we  must  increase  this  weight 
That  is  to  say,  in  general  terms,—  Rapidities  of 
vibration  ot  strings  which  agree  “ 
speots,  compare  in  the  proportion  of  the  sq”?™ 
rMts  of  the  tensions,— or  ot  tho  stretching 

'^°The  length  and  tension  of  the  string  or  wire 
may  bo  lift  unaltered  while  the  fundamental 
note  will  be  afSeoted  by  a change  of  thiokness. 
Increase  of  thiokness,- that  is,  of  weight,  re. 
duces  rapidity  of  vibration;  and  here  agnm  the 
differences  proceed  proportionally.  Assuming  the 
string  to  be  round,  as  circles  are  proportionate 
to  each  other  as  tho  squares  of  their  diameters, 
the  diameter  of  a string  is  the  exponent  of  the 
BOuare  root  of  its  weight;  the  law,  therelore, 
may  be  stated  thus  “ Rapidities  of  vibration 
are  inversely  proportional  to  the  diameters. 
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that  is,  to  the  eqoare  roots  of  the  weights,  of  the 
Btrings.” 

_ Tbas  to  redace  the  vibration  to  one  third,  the 
diameter  of  a given  atritig  must  be  trebled  j and 
to  halve  the  rapidity  the  diameter  must  be 
doubled. 

Whether  the  weight  of  the  string  is  increased 
by  additional  thickness  of  like  material  or  by 
Bubatitution  or  addition  of  material  of  different 
specifio  gravity,  makes  no  difference  in  the  law; 
and  it  holds  in  either  case  that  "the  rapidities 
of  vibration  of  different  chords  which  agree  in 
length  and  tension  are  inversely  proportionate 
to  the  square  root  of  their  densities." 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  ancients  availed 
themselves  of  the  density  of  metal  for  their 
stringed  instruments,  either  as  wire  or  by  strings 
enveloped  in  a coil  of  wire.  Pope,  in  a beaniifol 
translation  of  a beautiful  passage,  makes  Homer 
say  : — 

“ heaTenJy  minstrel  tineht  to  sing 

High  notes  responsire  to  the  trembling  string. 

lo  some  new  strain  when  he  adapts  the  Jvre 

Of  the  dumb  lute  retits  with  vocal  wire,  ’ 

Relaxes,  strains,  and  turns  it  to  and  fro, 

8o  the  great  master  drew  the  mighty  Low  ; ■' 

but  when  we  torn  to  the  original,  we  find  that 
the  ancient  bard  was  beholden  specifically  to  the 
" gat  of  a sheep.” 

In  antiquity  the  great  name  of  Pythagoras 
was  credited  with  the  discovery  of  some  certain 
proportionate  relation  between  the  notes  of  the 
masical  scale  and  the  weights  of  instruments 
which  produced  them  ; such  is  the  ultimate  gist 
of  the  story  of  how  he  observed  a difference 
between  the  notes  produced  by  hammers  of 
different  sizes  striking  on  an  anvil,  and  traced 
the  proportionate  differences  to  proportionate 
weights.  The  story  would  bear  on  the  face  of  it 

the  proof  of  being  blnndered  in  transmission, 

it  reaches  os  throngh  channels  of  the  veriest 
gossip,  even  though  the  particular  proportions 
which  it  pretends  that  the  Samian  sage  identified, 
were  not  in  every  instance  perversely  erroneous. 
What  we  cannot  reject  as  highly  significant, 
what  will  only  be  underrated  by  those  scientists 
who  in  the  pride  of  progress  forget  the  difficulty 
of  beginnings,  is  the  original  redaction  of  the 
phenomena  of  soand  to  a standard  of  numerical 
computation.  It  would  nob  be  unfair  to  ascribe 
to  the  just  sense  of  what  such  a discovery  im- 
ported, very  much  of  the  strength  of  that  con. 
viotion  that  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  on 
earth  and  celestial,  must  ultimately  be  connected 
by  a chain  of  proportions,  which  has  stimnlated 
and  sustained,  and  it  may  be  added  rewarded 
both  speculation  and  research  from  the  days  of 
Pythagoras  to  our  own.  If,  indeed,  the  philo. 
Bopher  thought  a hecatomb  no  inadequate 
acknowledgment  of  thankfulness  for  a pregnant 
discovery  in  pure  mathematios,— the  equality  of 
the  square  of  the  hypotbenuse  of  a right-angled 
triangle  to  the  squares  of  its  other  sides,— he 
might  still  more  worthily,  and  even  more  euthu. 
aiastically,  have  bestowed  another  for  the  dis 
covery  which  bridged  over  with  security  the 
momentoua  interval  between  the  empirical  and 
the  absolute.  Such  is  the  large  scope  of  the 
principle,  as  we  have  it  in  a sentence  of  the 
Pythagorean  Philolaos,  that  it  is  the  function 
and  privilege  of  harmonious  adjustment  to 
reduce  the  manifold  to  unity,  and  the  diverse  to 
Bgreement. 

It  was  in  the  very  nature  of  this  discovery 
that  its  bearing  should  be  as  palpably  significant 
m the  direction  of  art  as  in  the  study  of  nature 
We  may  leave  aside,— at  present,  at  any  rate,— 
the  controversy  as  to  the  progress  of  scientific 
instrumental  musio_ among  the  Greeks —but  the 
abundant  and  varied  remains  of  Greek  lyric 
poetry  exemplifies  the  labour  and  art  with  which 
all  the  mysteries^  of  rhythm,  of  proportionate 
combinations  of  time,  were  brought  into  strict 
numerical  subjection.  For  the  maxims  of  one 
art  to  be  transferred  to  another  has  never  seemed 
more  natural  than  in  the  earlier  ages  of  artistic 
development;  something  of  the  later  Hellenic 
sense  uf  the  allegiance  of  architecture  to  laws 
which  might  be  called  those  of  rhythm  or  of 
mueio,  but  were  laws  of  harmony  at  last,  seems 
expressed  in  the  antique  legend,  how  the  atones 
that  formed  the  walla  of  Thebes  fai  into  their 
places  at  the  sound  of  the  lyre  of  Ampbion. 
There  are  some  strong  indications  that  the 
earlier  Greek  architects  put  especial  reliance  on 
the  leading  proportions  of  Pythagoras,  before 
a spirit  of  more  decided  independence  was 
encouraged  by  the  sense  that  architecture  had 
as  good  a right,— was  bound  by  as  strong 
an  obligation  as  audible  music,  to  originate 
harmonious  combinations  of  its  own,  and  with 
esclusive  reference  to  its  own  conditions. 


To  follow,  as  we  have  elected  to  do,  this 
earlier  speculative  course  and  process,  we  direct 
our  attention  to  proportionate  lengths  of  an 
equally  tense  homogeneous  string  as  the  most 
convenient  exponents,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
variety  in  pitch  of  musical  notes. 

Commencing  with  such  a monochord,  we  may 
assume  it  to  be  shortened  by  successive  degrees 
of  the  utmost  conceivable  minuteness,  and  put 
into  vibration  after  every  change  of  length,  pro- 
ducing at  each  change  a different  note,  until 
when  the  string  should  be  shortened  precisely  by 
one  half,  the  original  note  would  be  found  to 
recur  but  at  a higher  pitch.  If  we  proceed  to 
shorten  the  string  still  further,  it  is  clear  that  at 
every  degree  we  shall  make  it  just  half  one  of  the 
lengths  that  we  have  already  passed,  and  shall, 
therefore,  have  only  a repetition  of  a previous 
note;  and  so  if  we  lengthen  the  string  beyond 
its  original  extent,  at  each  degree,  we  shall  but 
have  a graver  repetition  of  a previous  note. 

It  must  be  observed,  therefore,  that  notes 
which  differ  in  pitch  and,  whether  or  not,  also 
m loudness  and  timlre,  may  nevertheless  agree 
iQ  another  respect  which  we  will  call  character. 
•Uiis  IS  the  quality  in  virtue  of  which  a note  is 
identified  with  all  the  repetitions,  whether  higher 
or  graver,  and  distinguished  from  all  intermediate 
notes,  quite  irrespective  of  other  differences.  In 
the  supposed  experiment,  therefore,  of  the  con- 
stantly shortened  monoohord,  we  should  have 
produced,  whatever  its  original  length,  a repre- 
sentative of  every  possible  variety  of  character 
of  musical  note,  any  one  of  which  is  producible 
at  a series  of  degrees  higher  or  graver;  while 
conversely,  of  course,  no  note  whatever  is  pro. 
duoible,  that  would  not  therein  have  had  its  repre- 
sentative either  at  a higher  pitch  or  a lower. 

Convenience  requires  that  some  particular 
note  in  this  multitudinous  series  sboold  receive 
an  accepted  name,  and  thus  become  identifiable 
as  a common  point  of  departure  and  comparison  • 
only  so  can  music  be  put  accurately  on  record^ 
and  only  so  have  a chance  of  being  e.xecated  in 
some  accordance  with  the  intention  and  original 
conception  of  the  composer.  The  name  C has 
been  assigned  to  such  a note ; but  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  authoritative 
standard,  and  also  of  any  scientific  test,  the 
name  has  been  liable  to  shift  its  place  on  the 
scale,  and  what  should  have  marked  a point  of 
departure  has,  in  fact,  itself  movtd  on,  and  to 
this  extent  the  standard,  as  between  one  period 
and  another,  has  been  vitiated.  The  invention 
of  the  siren  renders  it  possible  to  determine  with 
perfect  accuracy  the  number  of  vibrations,  within 
a given  time,  as  a second,  which  produce  a certain 
note,  and  the  means  also  of  producing  a note  by 
any  given  uomber  of  vibrations  in  a second.  It 
has  thus  appeared  that  the  sound  which  Handel 
intended  to  bo  performed  in  the  counter-tenor 
scale,  when  he  wrote  C,  about  A D.  1740,  was 
produced,  as  appears  by  his  tnning.fork,  by 
490^  vibrations  in  a second  ; but  the  Philhar- 
monio  concerts  A.D.  1812-1842,  represented  it 
by  the  note  answering  to  olSf,  and  the  Italian 
Opera  by  51G.  These  changes,  which  must,  to 
some  extent,  falsify  the  execution  of  earlier 
mnaio,  are  all  in  one  direction,  towards  a rise 
ID  pitch,  the  tendency  is  usually  ascribed  to  the 
rivalry  of  singers  striving  to  snrpass  each  other 
m the  highest  notes;  it  may  have  been  pro. 
moted  sometimes  by  an  important  singer  only 
anxious  to  accommodate  the  best  notes  of  hie 
individual  voice. 

ILr.  Chappell  states  that  the  later  works  of 
Haydn,  and  those  of  Beethoven,  were  composed 
for  a standard  pitch  approximate  to  512.  This 
number  is  the  cube  of  8,  and  it  has  the  conve- 
nience  that  the  lower  octaves  of  the  notes  that 
it  expresses  may  be  carried  down  through  as 
many  expressions  as  may  be  required,  without 
recourse  to  fractions.  It  appears  that  it  might 
have  been  adopted  in  England  but  for  serious 
interference  with  vested  interests  in  stocks  of 
instruments  constructed  for  the  higherstandard. 

What  we  have  now  immediately  in  view  is  the 
elucidation  of  the  proportions  between  the  notes 
of  the  musical  scale ; and  from  this  point  of  view 
it  is  indifferent  what  note  is  taken  as  thestandard  • 
the  proportions  between  the  series  of  bar! 
monising  notes,  or  the  conditions  that  produce 
them,  will  always  be  the  same. 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  physical 
cnaracteristics  of  musical  notes,  these  conse- 
quences  follow;  the  proportionate  relation  of  a 
aeries  of  notes  whether  higher  or  lower  in  pitch 
to  a note  which  is  the  fixed  departure  for  com’ 

pariaon,  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  : 

1.  The  absolute  vibrations  within  a given 
limit  of  time  that  produce  the  compared  notes. 
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2.  The  proportions  of  the  vibrations  whi< 
produce  the  several  notes  to  those  which  prodm 
the  standard  note ; it  is  matter  of  oonveniem 
whether  these  ratios  shall  be  written  down 
their  lowest  terms,  or,  as  fractions  reduced  to 
common  denominator,- the  denominator  beii 
the  equivalent  of  the  standatcl  or  key-note  ( 
series. 

3.  The  proportions  of  the  lengths  of  the  moD' 
chord  producing  the  several  notes  to  the  fu 
undimiDiahed  lengths,  proportions  which  ma 
either  be  expressed  numerically  or  exhibited  c 
a scale  as  the  marked  divisions  of  a given  line. 

^ As  the  lengths  of  strings  which  produce  pa: 
ticular  notes  are  in  inverse  proportion  to  thei 
vibrations,  the  terms  of  the  ratio  for  a give 
note  would,  as  between  such  cases,  be  exactl 
reversed.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a recurrent  not 
at  a higher  pitch,  the  ratio  of  the  doubled  vibrj 
tions  would  stand  as  2 : 1 or  a,  and  that  of  th 
halved  string  which  produces  them  as  1 : 2 c 
k ; and  so  of  any  intermediate  notes,— the  rati 
I of  the  vibrations  being  equivalent  to  J of  th 
string;  a string  four- fifths  only  of  the  lengt 
of  the  full  chord,  would  generate  vibrations  a 
the  rate  of  five  to  four  of  those  of  the  standarc 
There  is  a certain  convenience  in  making  us 
exclusively  of  the  expressions  in  proportional 
terms  of  vibrations;  iu  consequence  the  denom; 
nator  of  a fraction  will  be  understood  in  wha 
follows,  to  represent  in  every  case  the  aasumei 
standard  or  key-note,  and  the  nnmerator  th 
compared  note, — that  is,  the  relative  number- 
net  the  absolute  number — of  the  vibrations  tha 
produce  it.  So  the  fraction  or  ratio  s represent 
a note  which  has  two  vibrations  in  the  time  o 
one  of  the  standard  note, — is  its  first  recurrenc 
at  a higher  pitch,  i being  its  second  recurrenoi 
still  higher,  having  four  vibrations  iu  the  sami 
time. 

According  to  this  scheme,  whenever  the  nume 
rater  of  a fraction  which  represents  a note  is  thi 
higher  number,  the  note  which  is  expressed  b' 
the  ratio,  is  more  acute  than  the  8tand.ard  note 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  numerator  is  i 
lesser  number,  the  note  is  more  grave;  thus,  ^ 
represents  the  first  graver  recurrence  of  the 
standard  note,  and  i the  next. 

The  following  series  represents  the  ratios  ol 
the  musical  notes  of  the  major  and  minor  scale 
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The  denominators  of  these  fractions  reprose 
so  many  vibratioua  of  those  producing  tl 
standard  note  which  occur  within  the  tin 
occupied  by  those  expressed  by  the  rospectii 
numerators;  and  each  fraction  thus  represen 
a note,  which  harmonises  agreeably  when  hear 
along  with,  or  in  sequence  with,  the  standai 
note. 

It  is  obvious,  on  simple  inspection,  that  th: 
aeries  of  ratios  is  a very  limited  selection  frot 
the  list  of  those  which  might  be  interpose 
between  its  extremes  of  -i,  or  equality,  and  ^ 
It  is,  above  all,  the  principle  of  this  aelectio 
which  we  have  to  set  forth  and  account  for 
thus  only  can  we  vindicate  our  waruiog  for  th 
music  of  sound  to  respect  its  proper  boundarieE 
and  not  claim  to  control  the  laws  of  pioportioi 
in  the  music  of  architecture. 


WentwortU.— The  Archbishop  of  York  b; 
consecrated  the  new  church  at  Wenbwort 
which  has  been  erected  by  Earl  Pitzwillia 
in  memory  of  bis  parents.  The  build  ng 
Early  English  in  style,  and  consists  of  uav 
north  and  south  aisles,  two  transepts,  cl  acce 
and  vestry.  The  total  length  of  the  churcl 
outside  measurement,  is  130  ft.,  the  chanci 
being  about  25  fc.  long,  the  transepts  about  20  fi 
across,  and  the  nave  about  80  ft.  long.  Th 
width  of  the  nave,  including  the  aisles,  is  4G  f 
inside,  the  outside  measurement  being  53  fi 
The  space  between  the  chancel  and  the  nave  i 
lighted  by  means  of  a lantern  tower,  the  top  c 
which  is  100  ft.  from  the  surface  of  the  grounc 
Over  this  ia  the  spire,  reaching  to  a height  o 
198  ft.  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Th 
edifice  is  built  of  Barfield  and  Hooton  Robert 
stone,  the  pews  and  all  the  woodwork  being  o 
English  oak.  It  will  accommodate  about  55( 
worshippers,  all  the  seats  being  on  the  ground 
floor.  With  the  exception  of  the  portion  coverec 
by  the  pews,  the  floor  has  been  laid  with  Romat 
Mosaic  paving,  which  has  been  supplied  bj 
Messrs.  Burke  & Co.,  of  London.  The  architeci 
of  the  church  is  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  A.R.A.,  ol 
4G,  Harley  . street,  London ; the  oontraotoi 
being  Mr.  G.  W.  Booth,  of  London  and  Gosport 
The  coat  is  stated  to  be  25,000?. 
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LOCAL  MUSEUMS,  AND  THBIE  VALUE. 

THE  DOVER  MUSEUir. 

There  are  many  things,  not  nnfreqnently 
ionohed  on  here,  and  urged  on  the  attention  ot 
those  who  are  moat  interested,  which  are  stil) 
year  after  year  suffered  to  remain  in  their  but 
boo  commonly  imperfect  state, — things  that 
might  be  made  to  serve  most  useful  ends,  but  yet 
do  BO  very  little  for  us.  Of  this  multitude  of 
things,  not  one  of  the  least  important  and  inte. 
resting  is  that  of  local  museums,  i.e.,  of  museums 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  and  orderly  arrange- 
ment  of  objects  special  and  peculiar  to  the 
locality  in  and  around  which  they  are  produced 
and  collected.  A visit,  for  however  short  a time, 
to  any  one  almost  of  our  sea-side  towns  espe- 
cially,— of  course  not  forgetting  inland  ones, — 
will  bnt  too  soon  convince  any  one  of  the  im- 
portance  of  this  ; not  only  from  the  fact  of  what 
such  collections  do  contain  and  do  not  contain, 
bnt  from  their  very  meanness,  and  from  the 
notable  absence  in  them  of  so  many  things  which 
such  institutions  ought  in  fairness  to  contain 
to  mate  them  illustrative  of  the  precise  locality 
wherein  they  are  situated.  It  may,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  be  of  some  little  interest,  as 
all  the  world  who  can  by  possibility  do  so  go  to 
see  other  localities  than  their  own,  and  get  to 
feel  an  interest  in  them,  and  a wish  to  know  a 
something  more  about  them  than  is  to  be  got  at 
through  an  ordinary  guide-book.  We  would,  in 
illustration,  here  refer  to  one  or  two  well-known 
pi’ovinoial  localities,  world-famons  ones  too,  and 
of  ancient  interest,  and  wherein  attempts  have 
been  made,  as  it  is,  to  form  local  museums  and 
collections  of  the  objeocs,  both  natural  and 
artistic,  which  they  have  made  in  the  past  or  do 
Qow  in  the  present  day  produce.  We  confine 
ourselves  at  present  to  matters  antiquarian  and 
artistic. 

We  might  take  for  example  sucli  a town  as 
Dover,  famous  and  noteworthy  in  very  many 
ways.  Dover  was  a Roman  station,  and  before 
that  “long  time  ago”  it  was  a primeval  British 
oae, — Dwr.  Saxons  and  Normans  have  eaoh  in 
turn  held  possession  of  it,  and  each  have  left 
more  or  less  striking  memorials  of  their  occu- 
pation.  The  Cmsar  himself  was  tempted, 
we  are  told,  by  the  sight  of  Dover  cliffs  to  cross 
the  sea,  and  to  look  at  our  island  for  himself. 
Right  notable,  therefore,  is  it,  and,  as  might  be 
supposed,  it  contains  even  yet  not  a few  things 
indicative  of  the  sncoessive  races  ot  men  who 
have  occupied  it,  and  builb  eaoh  in  its  own  way 
upon  it.  We  can  but  imagine  the  rude  men, 
with  their  manufacturing  and  artistic  capa- 
bilities and  their  building  contrivances,  whom 
Cmsar  first  met  on  his  landing  here,  or  very 
near  to  the  present  town  of  Dover.  But  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the 
Dover  Museum  collection,  imperfect  as  it  is, 
there  is  a very  interesting  collection  of 
savage  objects  of  art  and  contrivances  [from 
New  Zealand  and  other  South  Sea  Islands. 
These  are  not  ancient  “British,”  it  is  true;  but 
the  savage  man,  as  Humboldt  has  remarked,  is 
much  the  same  in  many  ways  all  the  world  over, 
and  his  same  rough  ways  and  contrivances  are 
to  be  found  north  and  south.  The  details  differ, 
in  a wonderful  manner,  too,  sometimes  ; bub  the 
I way  of  work  is  the  same,  or  nearly  so.  Thus, 

I as  we  venture  to  think,  in  the  absence  of  any 
I genuine  British  antiquities,  and  ways  of  doing 
things,  these  contrivances  and  rude  artistic  work 
from  New  Zealand  are  not  inappropriate  here. 
But,  we  would  ask,  could  not  an  effort  be  made 
to  get  together  a more  or  leas  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  arts  of  the  British  man,  who,  once 
on  a time,  though  so  long  ago,  here  held  undis- 
puted empire  ? 

Now  Dover  has  the  ieginnings  of  a museum, — 
a sufficiently  miscellaneous  one.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  things  and  curiosities  in  it  besides  this 
series  of  cariosities  and  war-olnbs,  and  paddles, 
and  fragments  of  dresses,  and  “ ornaments  ” from 
New  Zealand,  and  from  other  places  in  the 
South  Seas.  They  are,  as  such  now  ont-of-the- 
way  things  always  are  wherever  fonnd,  of  much 
interest.  And  then  there  is  a zoological  collec- 
tion of  a very  miaoellapeous  character,  and  of 
course  in  so  small  a space,  very  imperfect  in- 
deed;  a collection  of  stuffed  birds;  and  then 
a"ain  a number  of  cases  filled  with  a miscel- 
laneous collection  of  minerals  and  geological 
treasures ; and  then,  what  will  perhaps  most 
interest  the  readers  of  an  art  journal,  a col- 
lection,  and  a very  small  one,  of  avtiquities 
and  architecture.  And  here  it  is  that  we  may 
porohauoe  throw  in  a word  that  may  be  useful 


this  museum  one  more  strictly  typical  and 
locally  interesting.  Dover,  as  we  said,  is  so 
noiable  and  historic  a spot,  that  it  would  seem 
as  though  no  pains  could  well  be  thrown  away  in 
r.he  effort  to  collect  as  many  special  records  of  it 
as  possible, (and  that  we  should  spare  no  pains  to 
collect  together  as  much  and  as  many  fragments 
of  its  past  as  oan  be  done.  Many  inhabitants  of 
such  a town,  it  wilt  be  found,  have  in  private 
possession  not  a few  odd  fragments  of  its  pa$t, 
which,  though  bub  mere  curiosities  when  seen  on 
a mantel.pieoe,  would  be  of  great  importance  and 
interest  if  brought  together  and  oatalogned,  and 
described  according  to  date  and  precise  locality. 
We  have  seen  a few  of  these,  and  been  a little 
surprised  at  the  small  amount  of  interest  taken 
in  them  until  their  historic  value  was  pointed 
out.  Much  might  thus  be  acquired. 

And  there  are,  as  it  is,  in  this  collectiou,  and 
to  it  we  more  especially  refer,  a few  fragments 
and  examples  of  the  past  Gothic  architecture 
and  sculpture.  True,  they  are  very  few  in 
number,  and  not  being  oatalogned  or  labelled  in 
any  way,  we  can  but  make  guess  here  and  there 
at  them.  Toere  is  a Perpendicular  cap  on  the 
ground,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  it ; and  there 
are  some  three  or  four  small  figures,  and  some 
odd  fragments  picked  np  here  and  there,  as  we 
must  suppose,  by  accident.  But  there  is  one 
noteworthy  example : a sepnlohral  slab  from 
some  neighbouring  church.  It  is  one  of  those 
few  memorials  yet  left,  in  original  state,  of  the 
Crusaders,  and  of  which  the  London  Temple 
Church  contains  so  many.  This  is  a stone 
blab,  with  the  cross  and  long-pointed  shield  in 
relief.  It  is  simple  enough,  but  is  admirably 
cut,  and  striking  from  its  very  bimplioity.  It 
wonld,  we  think,  be  better  if  on  thej^oor  of  the 
museum  than  where  it  now  is,  and  might, 
cannot  help  thinking,  be  added  to,  if  diligent 
search  were  made.  And  might  not  a notable 
colleotiou  of  suoh  memorials  of  the  Norman 
occupation  here  bo  made,  by  adding  casts  of  those 
yet  to  be  found  near  at  hand  ? There  is,  indeed, 
no  more  instructive  or  interesting  work  to  be 
found  in  broad  England  than  is  that  of 
the  Normans  daring  their  oooopation  of  the 
country.  A great  race  of  architects  they  were, 
it  is  certain,  and  nothing  more  impressive  has 
been  done  here  in  England  than  what  they  did. 
Much  more  might  be  said  here,  and  with  the 
remains  of  the  magniScently-placed  castle  and 
keep  close  by,  and  which  form  so  striking  a 
picture  when  seen  from  the  sea,  no  pains  would 
seem  to  be  too  great  to  help  to  further  knowledge 
of  the  race  who  could  do  such  notable  things. 

There  would  seem  to  be  hardly  a doubt  that 
a most  interesting  and  instructive  collection  of 
the  local  antiquities  of  such  towns  as  Dover 
might  be  formed,  and  would  iu  time  prove 
attractive  to  visitors,  and  certainly  to  artists  and 
lovers  of  historic  antiquities.  First,  a oolleotion 
of  the  special  materials,  either  produced  on  the 
spot  or  specially  imported  into  it,  and  for  its  own 
use.  And,  then,  as  many  examples  of  the  uses 
to  which  such  materials  have  been  put  in  past 
days,  and  as  showing  how  they  have  been 
moulded  into  form,  and  as  showing  how  those 
forma  have  changed  as  time,  and  art,  and  manners 
changed.  We  are  here  confining  ourselves  to 
our  own  special  side  of  such  local  museum, — to 
materials,  and  to  forms  in  materials, — to  arobiteo- 
ture  and  sculpture,  and  antiquities, — and  cannot 
but  think  that  some  novelty  even  in  these  days 
of  museums  and  exhibitions  would  be  found 
the  very  fact  of  confining  these  collections  to  the 
localities  themselves,  and  without  attempting 
too  wide  fields  of  action.  People  might  be  sup 
posed  to  go  to  a town  like  Dover, — to  cite  that 
by  way  of  special  example, — to  look  into  its 
special  history,  and  antiqoities,  and  past  modes 
of  work.  Antique  Britons,  rude  and  savage  as 
they  were,  are  worth  the  knowing  a something 
about.  Afcer  them  the  Romans,  world-coo- 
querors,  found  out  England,  and  left  “ memorials  ” 
enough,  even  here  ; then  Saxons,  and  Normans, 
and  then  the  great  Gobbio  ages, — down  to  the 
present  day.  But  a few  examples  of  each  of 
these  art  efforts  might  be  got  together  from,  in, 
and  about  the  town  itself,  and  might  and  would 
usefally  exemplify  the  suooessive  phases  through 
which  art  and  architecture  have  locally,  as  well 
as  generally,  passed.  Much,  it  is  true,  has 
already  been  done  in  this  way  here  and  there, 
bub  it  is  as  nothing  to  what  might  be  done. 
And  in  thus  speaking  specially  of  a museum  of 
Dover  antiquities,  we  must  not  be  understood  as 
meaning  to  confine  them  alone  to  the  mere  frag- 
ments to  be  found  and  seen  on  tables,  and  in  the 
glass  oases  in  a muaoum-room,  but  to  include 


fonnd  here  and  there  in  its  antique  castle  itselfj 
and  in  its  churches  and  elsewhere.  The  Normans 
were  adepts,  indeed,  in  architecture,  in  castle  and 
church  building,  and  if  the  word  “picturesque  ” 
applies  well  to  a building  perse,  it  certainly  does 
so  to  a Norman  castle.  As  here  to  be  seen  over- 
looking Dover  town,  nothing  can  be  imagined 
better  placed,  or  still  more  happily  chosen ! It 
grows  out  of  the  bill  on  which  it  stands  naturally, 
and  gets  more  and  more  impressive  as  you  get 
nearer  and  closer  to  it.  A right  true  and  keen 
perception  of  the  sublime  in  arohiteoture,  and 
in  the  grouping  of  its  parte,  had  the  Norman 
architects,  and  the  idea  of  it  gradually  grows 
till  the  massive  “keep”  itself,  surrounded  by 
towers  and  walling,  is  reached.  The  good  town 
of  Dover  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  tower, 
even  in  its  present  somewhat  unhappy  state  of 
repair,  poor  enough  as  the  work  indeed  is, 
patched  and  smoothed  over  every  here  and  there, 
whole  square  yards  of  it,  with  commou  cement, 
marked  to  look  like  stone  ! It  is  truly  but  a 
poor  ghost  of  its  former  self,  und  with  all  sorts 
of  falsities  in  and  about  it,  so  much  of  the 
original  work  having  disappeared.  It  is  in  part 
utilised  as  a military  storehouBC.  We  might  ask 
why  80,  for  there  are  close  to  it  whole  lines  of 
barrack  buildings  and  storebouaes  far  better 
suited  for  suoh  a purpose.  The  antique  unre. 
stored  “Pharos”  is  at  present  utilised  as  a coal- 
shed  ! 

We  have  speoially  cited  Dover  by  way  of 
example,  nob  by  any  means  because  action  is 
needed  there  more  than  elsewhere,  but  because 
there  would  seem  to  be  some  just  now  peculiar 
facilities  and  opportunities  for  notion.  York 
might,  too,  be  specially  named  ; for  that  archi- 
episoopal  city  is  right  full  of  memorials,  and, 
indeed,  generally  it  would  perhaps  be  impos- 
sible to  name  any  one  of  the  old  towns  of 
England,  dating  from  the  Conquest,  and  even 
further  back  than  that,  to  which  our  remarks  do 
not  apply.  Every  locality  is  found  to  produce 
some  special  material,  and  to  call  forth  some 
special  modes  of  oonstruotion,  and  to  induce 
some  peculiar  turns  and  phases  of  architecture 
and  art,  and  certainly  and  always  did  so  in 
times  of  yore,  and  before  our  modern  systems  of 
contract  made  all  things  and  methods  so  much 
alike  all  the  kingdom  over.  Much, — very  much, — 
has  been  gob  and  gained  by  facilities  of  travel, 
and  by  increase  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  by 
nniversality  of  knowledge  and  information  ; bub 
a something,  and  a good  deal,  too,  has  been  lost 
and  sacrificed  to  it  at  the  same  time, — among 
much  else,  individuality  of  work,  and  human 
expression,  and  individuality  of  artistic  thought 
and  development.  All  things  are  getting  alike 
everywhere,  and  what  you  see  every  day,  and  all 
day  long,  in  the  huge  metropolis,  oomes  in  frag- 
ments to  Dover  and  to  multitudes  of  places  like 
it.  What  is  peculiar  to  each  is  lost  sight  of  and 
falls  out  of  use.  The  local  power,  artietioally 
and  otherwise,  is  all  but  lost  in  tbo  all-potent 
machine-like  movement  going  on  everywhere. 
Much  gain  here,  doubtless,  but  infinite  loss,  too ! 


Bhould  any  attempt  ever  be  made  to  render  [ those  larger  and  more  impressive  examples  to  be 


THE  FUTURE  OF  NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
TYNE. 

NORTIIERK  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  opening  meeting  of  tbe  Northern  Archi- 
tectural  Association  for  session  1877-78  was 
held  on  the  4th  insfc.,  in  the  Old  Castle,  Now- 
castle-upon-Tyue. 

Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  the  President,  delivered 
an  inaugural  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
9^i{J ; — I leave  it  to  your  imagination  to  fill  np 
the  particulars  of  the  material  development  of 
tbe  distriofc,  with  its  enlarged  population,  and 
the  improved  appliances  for  reducing  disease 
and  improving  our  atmosphere,  that  are  likely 
to  ensue  when  Newcastle  shall  become  a city, 
with  a cathedral  church;  when  it  shall  possess 
its  local  university,  a magnificent  town-hall,  a 
railway  encircling  nearly  the  whole  of  the  new 
city  and  suburbs;  when  the  Moor  shall  be 
studded  with  mansions,  and  the  Leazes  one  great 
laid-oub  park ; and  when  the  suburbs  of  New. 
castle  shall  be  not  only  within  easy  access  of  the 
city,  but  be  choice  and  picturesque,  if  not  like 
Jesmond  Dene,  at  least  something  approaching 
to  it.  Our  ancient  town  is  evidently  in  course 
of  translation  into  a city.  Few  people  outside 
appear  to  be  aware  that  Newcastle  is  already  a 
county  of  itself,  as  much  as  the  county  of 
Northumberland  is  a county  of  itself.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  older  geographical  school-books  call 
it  tbe  capital  of  Northumberland;  and  even  now 
letters  by  well-educated  people  are  not  in- 
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freqaently  addreesed  Newcastle  • opon  - Tyne, 
Northumberland.  When  legally  entitled  to  the 
more  dignified  and  eaphonious  name  of  city,  we 
shall  be  asked  for  onr  cathedral.  Shall  vt  be 
St.  Nicholas,  or,  like  ilanchester  and  Edinburgh, 
shall  we  aspire  to  a new  and  more  befitting  one? 
Wealthy  as  the  district  undonbtedly  is,  and  noble 
and  generous  as  many  of  the  donators  may  be, 
I fear  the  strain  would  be  too  great  to  attempt 
to  erect  a new  cathedral,  and,  almost  eimul* 
taneously  with  it,  a localised  university.  That 
now  at  Durham  ought  to  have  been  in  New. 
castle.  Something  has  been  transferred,  it  is 
true  ; and  a successful  school  of  science  has  been 
established  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  an 
embryo  university — not  necessarily  a university 
such  as  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but  such  as  exist 
in  London  and  Edinburgh.  Why  should  the 
youth  of  the  present  day  have  to  live  out  of 
town — in  another  oity,  indeed — in  order  to  be 
educated  ? Why  canuot  the  professors  come  to 
them  here  ? If  a place  be  wanting,  surely  this 
would  be  forthcoming.  We  can  get  a site  upon 
the  Moor — the  Moor  must  be  had!  The  dual 
authority  of  the  Corporation  and  tho  freeman 
can  only  terminate  in  one  way.  The  mnuioU 
pality  of  the  new  city  will  demand  this  as  an 
earnest  to  its  progress  and  the  pressing  necessi- 
ties of  the  ease.  For  necessary  it  is,  not  only 
for  oocupatioD  and  bnilding  purposes,  but  also 
as  a source  of  revenue  to  the  heavily-taxed 
inhabitants  of  the  borough.  Quite  towns  are 
being  built  beyond  our  municipal  boundaries, 
none  of  which  add  to  our  revenue  in  the  form  of 
rates  and  taxes,  but  all  of  which  make  use 
of  our  facilities  and  improvements.  Would 
you  build  upon  the  Moor  ? I have  been 
asked.  Distinctly  I say,  Yes,  I would.  I would 
not  build  rows  upon  rows  of  houses,  with  front 
streets  and  back  streets,  and  such  like.  I would 
have  no  back  lanea  whatever;  they  are  a source 
of  disease,  crime,  and  immorality.  1 would 
build  mansions  to  begin  with,  and  with  the 
money  obtained  for  the  sites  I would  make 
roads,  and  I would  sink  deep  drains  to  purify 
the  soil  and  carry  off  the  foul  water  that  either 
lodges  in  it  or  evaporates  with  the  son’s  heat 
into  dangerous  malaria.  I would  then  make  a 
few  parks — not  one,  but  a dozen  ; that  is,  I would 
suggest  having  large  open  spaces,  all  free  to  the 
public,  and  of  course  plant  them  with  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers.  There  is  plenty  of  laud 
both  for  mansions  and  parks.  But,  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  I would  build  suitable  dwell- 
logs  for  the  working  classes.  These  should 
be  as  near  to  the  city  as  possible  ; and  instead  of 
being  built  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to  fifcy  per 
acre,  I should  give  them  open  places  for  play- 
grounds for  their  children,  and  for  workplaces, 
as  gardens,  for  the  parents.  The  area  of  the 
Moor  is  about  1,100  acres,  and,  with  the  Leazes, 
these  two  cover  about  as  muoh  ground  as  the 
whole  of  Newcastle  does.  la  it  not  shameful 
waste  ? It  is  not  unhealthy  to  build  upon  open 
spaces,  provided  you  drain,  build  well,  and  do 
not  overcrowd.  London  is  very  closely  built  in, 
yet  the  death-rate  of  London  is  not  nearly  so 
high  as  Newcastle.  The  Moor  has  been  called 
the  lungs  of  Newcastle.  Yes,  but  these  lungs 
are  not  perfectly  healthy;  they  want  better  food 
to  improve  the  blood,  which  is  quite  out  of 
order.  Now,  this  can  only  be  done  by  having 
a properly  levelled  and  channelled  surface, 
capable  of  being  drained  and  kept  in  good 
order  by  carrying  off  the  surplus  water  in  deep, 
underground  conduits;  and  this  can  only  be 
secured  over  so  large  an  area  by  placing  it  in 
the  hands  of  one  responsible  body,  which  body 
shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  portions  of  it  for 
its  own  improvement.  And  in  order  to  bring 
these  and  other  extensions  within  easy  access 
of  the  city,  I propose  that  a new  line  of  rail- 
way  should  be  formed  outside  and  almost 
enoiroling  the  city.  Begin  at  the  Pioton  Station, 
on  the  Blyth  and  Tyne  branch,  proceed  to  the 
Manors  and  Central  Stations,  then  branch  off  at 
Elswick — and  proceed  by  underground  to  Ben- 
tinok — thence  to  Ben  well,  on  to  Fenham,  traverse 
a portion  of  the  Moor,  and  keeping  within  its 
skirt  Coxlodge,  Bulman  village,  and  Gosforth, 
where,  uniting  with  the  Blyth  and  Tyne  branch 
onoe  more,  you  have  a mode  of  communication 
nearly  half  made,  and  certainly  very  desirable. 
Tramways,  of  course,  will  become  universal 
between  given  districts ; and  as  noiseless  engines 
are  now  in  vogue,  we  ourselves  may  expect  to 
see  their  introduction  before  many  years.  But, 
in  addition,  we  ought  to  have  more  and  better 
conetructed  omnibuses.  Thus,  with  the  above, 
and  with  the  Cattle  Market  removed  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  city,  where  abattoirs  for  slaughtering 


cattle  would  be  erected,  after  the  healthy  and 
wholesome  manner  of  the  French ; and  with  a 
new  infirmary  erected  in  asuitable  and  salubrious 
situatioD ; and  a new  town  hall,  with  its  grand 
cupola  or  dome  reaching  to  a height  of  250  fc. 
in  the  air,  removed  from  the  hnxtenng  of  shops 
and  barter,  and  dwarfing  by  its  commanding 
size  and  proportions  the  beautiful  Catholic 
Cathedral  of  Sc.  Mary,  as  it  stands  on  its  mag- 
□ifioent  site,  now  occupied  as  a oattle  market. 
The  new  Courts  of  Justice — courts  in  keeping 
with  the  arohiteoture  and  wealth  of  the  oity — 
will  present  themselves  in  Northumberland, 
street,  and  just  as  old  houses  are  found 
useful  when  new  ones  are  built  and  oo. 
cupied,  no  doubt  the  old  courts  will  prove 
valuable  adjuncts  to  the  increasing  demands  for 
large  and  well-ventilated  buildings.  The  Free 
Library  will  be  a feature  in  New  Bridge-street, 
where,  uofortunately,  a lot  of  poor-looking  build, 
iugs  have  lately  been  erected,  which  greatly 
intercept  the  fine  view  of  a very  effective  archi- 
tectural  group  of  public  buildings.  And  so  with 
other  work?*,  nob  excluding  the  Leazes  Park  and 
Elswiok  Park.  What  Jeamond  Dene  will  be  time 
only  can  tell.  It  is  perfectly  charming  now ; it 
may  hereafter /ealise  our  idea  of  the  Champs 
Elyeees.  The  improvements  in  our  bridges, 
roads,  and  approaches  are  already  very  con. 
siderable  ; hereafter  we  may  expect  to  see  greater 
improvements  still.  The  death-rate  will  then 
be  considerably  decreased,  personal  comfort  will 
be  greatly  enhanced,  facilities  for  locomotion  will 
be  enlarged,  social  habits  and  customs  will  be 
elevated,  and  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  and 
physical  condition  of  the  community  will  be 
advanced.  As  architects,  we  shall  have  to  take 
our  share  in  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  I 
trust  we  shall  be  prepared  to  do  it  manfully. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  H.  Duun) 
then  read  a letter  from  the  trustee  of  Mr.  David 
Bryce,  arohiteob,  Edinburgh,  who  has  been 
called  upon  by  the  trustee  of  Sir  Wm.  Fettes 
and  the  Bank  of  Scotland  to  deliver  up  the 
original  plans,  specification,  and  drawings  of 
Fettes  College  and  the  Head  Office  of  the  Bank 
of  Scotland.  As  the  question  of  ownership  of 
drawings  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  pro- 
fessioQ,  it  was  resolved  to  write  to  the  trustee 
to  arrange  to  have  action  delayed  until  the  Iloyal 
Institute  of  British  Arohiteobs  had  been  con- 
sulted in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Thos.  Prosser,  in  the  name  of  the  members 
of  the  Association,  presented  Mr.  Oliver  with  a 
handsome  gold  watch,  suitably  inscribed,  in 
appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  rendered 
by  him  as  honorary  secretary  to  the  Assooiation 
daring  a period  of  twenty  years.  Mr.  Prosser 
said  it  was  to  Mr.  Oliver  that  they  were  indebted 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Association,  and  it 
had  been  the  cause  of  many  kindred  assooiations 
being  established.  The  speaker  referred  to  the 
benefits  which  the  Association  had  conferred 
upon  the  profession,  and  said  he  was  glad  to 
know  that  it  was  progressing. 

Mr.  Oliver  thanked  the  members  for  their 
handsome  present,  and  said  he  should  appreciate 
it  for  the  remembrauces  and  associations  in  con- 
nexion with  it.  He  felt  that  it  was  an  unmis- 
takable  token  of  his  having  the  goodwill  of  his 
professional  brethren,  and  that  satisfied  him 
above  anything  else. 

The  meeting  considered  the  proposed  building 
bye.laws  for  Newcastle,  and  approved  of  them, 
with  a slight  modification. 


THE  LLANGOLLEN  CONGEESS 
OP  THE  BRITISH  ARCHiEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION.* 

As  already  noted,  the  members  of  the  British 
Archmological  Association  visited  the  remains 
of  Cymmer  Abbey  on  Friday,  the  Slst  nit.  Of 
Mr.  Lofcus  Brock’s  paper  we  here  give  a fuller 
account.  He  said  the  long  beautiful  valley, 
hemmed  in  with  lofty  trees,  more  or  lees  distant, 
indicated  plainly  that  the  ruins  on  its  side 
were  those  of  a Cistercian  abbey.  Lelaud 
ascribed  the  foundation  to  Llewelyn,  Prince  of 
North  Wales,  about  the  year  1200.  The  founda- 
tion was  an  offshoot  of  the  Cwm  Htr  Abbey,  in 
Radnorshire.  The  founder  or  founders,  however, 
could  not  be  conclusively  determined.  What  was 
then  known  of  the  documents  relating  to  the 
abbey  was  set  forth  in  the  “ Monaeticon,”  and 
in  a capital  article  in  the  first  volume  of  “Arobseo  ' 
logia  Cambrensis.”  The  British  Museum  roll 


* See  pp.  903-006,  onfe. 


of  Cistercian  abbeys  gave  the  date  of  foundation 
1199.  The  known  documents,  the  Cisteroian  roll, 
and  the  site,  all  agreed  that  this  was  a house 
of  that  order.  Strange  to  say,  the  buildings 
alone,  where  they  should  expect  to  find  clear 
evidence,  did  not  agree  in  that  respect.  They 
could  not  trace  there  any  of  the  usual  arrange- 
ments  of  a Cistercian  abbey.  The  ground  plan 
of  the  church  was  all  but  perfect,  and  could 
quite  be  made  out.  Instead  of  the  ornoiform 
minster,  with  its  transepted  chapels  and  its 
central  tower,  they  found  there  a contiDnous 
nave,  a continuous  north  aisle,  the  anomaly  of 
a western  tower  opening  into  the  nave,  and  of 
the  continuous  north  aisle  opening  into  the 
oburch  by  arches  only  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  nave,  and  which  was  elsewhere  entered 
only  by  openings  (irregular)  into  the  eastern 
part,  walled  off  from  the  western.  The  south 
side  of  the  church,  i.ow  much  rained,  so  far  as 
the  nave  was  concerned,  bad  some  irregular 
openings,  which  led  to  apartments,  of  which 
there  were  no  remains,  outside  the  church.  A 
roughly  walled  area,  now  an  orchard,  afforded 
space  where  they  would  seek  for  the  conventual 
buildings,  constructed  as  usual  around  the  central 
cloister  space ; but  In  this  area  there  were  no 
traces  of  buildings  anywhere.  A small  spring, 
open  above  and  below,  was  carried  partly  under- 
ground along  the  sonth  side  of  this  apace,  and 
reappeared  again  in  a plentiful  fountain  at  the 
south-west  angle.  This  must  have  always  been 
a small  house.  At  the  Dissolution  the  revenues 
were  only  581.  15a.  4d. ; but  the  quadrangular 
space  south  of  the  church,  its  usual  position, 
appeared  to  indioate  that  the  intention  at  least 
was  to  construct  the  buildings  according  to 
general  rule,  and  which  could  be  adapted  as  well 
to  a small  as  to  a large  establishment.  The 
anomaly  of  the  western  tower  was  so  great  that 
it  would  be  of  interest  to  state  that  it  was  almost 
the  only  example  of  such  an  arrangement 
koown  in  Great  Britain—exclading  the  western 
tower  of  Furness  Abbey,  since  that  was  a 
late  erection  in  place  of  and  upon  an  earlier 
and  towerless  west  front.  The  period  of 
the  erection  was  of  interest,  for  it  led  them 
on  in  the  history  of  the  bnildingg.  After 
a careful  survey  of  the  arohiteotural  features,  he 
had  come  to  the  oonolusion  that  none  of  the  work 
now  Btauding  belonged  to  the  original  building, 
or  at  least  of  the  date  of  the  foundation,  and  he 
could  detect  no  signs  of  reconstruction  ; also,  that 
it  was  of  one  period,  or  nearly  so.  The  whole 
agreed  in  style,  and  oould  not  be  ascribed  to  an 
earlier  period  than  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  or 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  north 
aisle  arches  sprang  from  octagonal  oolumns  with 
plaiuly-moulded  capitals  and  bases,  while  the 
arches  had  two  plainly-cbamfered  orders.  There 
bad  been  a monlded  label  on  the  nave  side. 
Snffioient  traces  of  four  clearstory  windows  re- 
mained  to  show  that  they  were  of  two  lights 
each.  Above  the  three  eastern  lancets  were 
three  smaller  ones,  but  they  were  hidden  beneath 
the  Inxnriant  ivy  which  now  covered  most  of  the 
ruins.  The  three  lancets  had  the  peouliarity 
there,  as  at  Valle  Cracis,  of  commenoing  at  a levol 
remarkably  close  to  the  paving,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  chnrcb.  The  present  earthen 
flooring  represented  pretty  nearly  the  original 
level,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any 
oonsiderable  acoumulation  of  earth  within  the 
building.  Excavations  were  made  a few  years 
ago  and  no  paving  was  found.  The  questions 
raised  were  so  unusual,  and  the  remains  so 
interesting,  that  the  Assooiation  had  sanctioned 
the  preparation  of  a oarefully.execnted  ground 
plan,  from  a sorvey  made  expressly  for  this  pur- 
pose.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  its  appearance  in 
their  Journal  would  be  of  interest,  and  the  more 
so  since  it  had  never  yet  been  published  in  its 

entirety.  The  dimensions  were  as  follow : 

Total  length  from  cast  to  west  (inside  the  walls), 
118  ft.  3 in. ; width  of  nave,  26  ft.  2 in.  ; width 
of  north  aisle,  17  ft.  1 in.  The  material  was  the 
slaty  stone  of  the  district,  not  too  well  built, 
with  dressings  of  freestone.  The  large  quantity 
of  small  square  holes  quite  through  the  walls 
had  often  called  for  remark.  They  were  cer- 
tainly  more  numerous  there  than  in  any  other 
building  known  to  him,  and  from  their  going 
quite  through  the  walls,  they  were  arranged  for 
some  other  purpose  than  mere  “putlog  holes.” 
They  were  also  too  numerons  and  tw  closely  con- 
oeoted  to  have  answered  this  purpose.  In 
explanation,  if  they  supposed  that  all  the  win- 
dows of  the  church  were  fixtures,  then  they 
might  assign  at  once  a use  for  them, — the 
venUlation  of  the  building. 

After  bearing  Mr.  Brock’s  paper,  the  party 
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adjouroed  to  the  so  • called  refectory  of  the 
abbot’s  hoDse — a large  hall  with  a timber  roof 
and  gallery  on  one  side,  near  to  the  huge  fire* 
place  and  its  roomy  chimney  corners  opposite 
to  the  western  door  of  the  abbey.  Here  Mr. 

W.  W.  E.  Wynne  and  Mr.  Blosam  made  some 
interesting  observations,  Mr.  Wynne  narrating 
to  the  company  that  he  and  Mias  Lloyd,  then 
present,  had  some  years  before  excavated  the 
interior  of  the  abbey  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
gravestones  or  effigies,  as  had  been  so  sncoess- 
folly  done  at  Valle  Crncis,  but  with  no  results 
at  Cymmer,  they  only  coming  across  a large 
Dumber  of  bones;  and  Mr.  Bloxam  remarked 
that  the  plan  of  the  abbey  resembled  that  of  the 
email  Priory  of  Ulverscroft,  in  Leicestershire. 

He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  bnilding  they 
were  then  in  was  no  refectory  at  all  of  the  abbey, 
bat  merely  a hall  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
From  this  view,  however,  many  dissented,  as 
allhoogh  parts  of  the  hall  were  nndonbtedly 
of  that  time,  the  remains  of  the  other  buildings 
around  it  indicated  a much  earlier  period.  After 
a thorough  re-examination  of  the  abbey,  nnder 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Talbot  and  Mr.  John 
Reynolds,  and  a further  explanation  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  building  by  the  former  gentlemen, 
the  party  walked  back  to  Dolgelly. 

Llandderfel  Chnrcb,  visited  later  in  the  day, 
was  described  by  Mr.  Brook,  who  said  it  was  a 
simple  Welsh  village  church  on  the  site  of 
another  of  very  great  antiquity.  The  greatest 
intorest  of  the  church  was  its  connexion  with 
St.  Dervel.  The  statue  of  that  saint  was  one  of 
the  most  renowned  in  North  Wales.  It  was 
held  in  high  veneration  in  the  sense  in  which 
Roman  Catholics  still  used  the  word,  and  pil. 
grimages  were  made  to  it.  Mr.  Brock  called 
attention  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  church  as  indicative  of  a time  when 
Christianity  was  more  known  in  Wales  than  in 
England.  On  perambulating  the  outside  of  the 
church  the  party  were  much  interested  at  some 
of  the  label  terminatioDS  of  the  windows,  which 
presented  a very  grotesque  collection  of  ugly 
faces,  both  male  and  female,  boldly  carved  in 
light  yellow  freestone,  the  stone  of  the  country, 
and  about  the  same  date  as  the  church.  In  the 
porch  the  visitors  noticed  the  remains  of  the 
wooden  horse  upon  which  St.  Derfel  was  said 
to  have  been  once  placed.  This  figure,  as  Mr. 
Breese  related,  was  nsed  at  Smithfield  to  help 
to  burn  a priest  for  denying  the  king’s  supre- 
macy in  1538,  and  thus  was  an  old  Welsh  pro- 
pheoy  fulfilled,  as  the  poor  friar’s  name  was 
Eoriest,  that  "the  Saint  Derfel  should  set  a 
whole  forest  on  fire.”  Pennant  says,  quaintly 
enough,  that  he  hopes  this  deed  was  done  “ to 
take  away  from  the  people  the  cause  of  idolatry,” 
this  image  bringing  in  a large  revenue  to  the 
church  from  the  number  of  offerings  made  at  its 
shrine.  The  “Spere”  staff,  or  a portion  of  it, 
mentioned  in  some  verses  quoted  by  Pennant, 
etill  exists,  and  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Breese, 
who  remarked  that  there  was  little  doubt  of  its 
date  Buitiug  the  time  of  the  legend. 

An  evening  meeting  was  held  in  the  Assembly- 
room  at  Llangollen,  when  the  following  papers 
were  read  and  discussed,  viz.: — "On  the  Arms 
of  the  Principaliiy  of  Wales,”  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Tucker  (^Rouge  Croix')  ; “ On  the  Anoient  Laws 
and  Statutes  of  Wales,”  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Compton  ; 
and  " On  the  Welsh  Converts  of  St.  Paul,”  by 
Mr,  J.  W.  Grover,  C.E. 

On  Saturday,  the  let  inst.,  there  was  an 
excnrsion  to  Denbigh  and  Ruthin.  Arriving  at 
Denbigh  at  11'30,  the  visitors  were  met  at  the 
railway  station  by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  T.  J.  Williams), 
who  escorted  them  round  the  town.  Among  the 
objects  of  interest  inspected  was  the  Burgess 
Gate-tower,  an  old  military  strnoture,  with  a tine 
archway,  defended  by  two  massive  flanking 
towers  or  bastions,  with  spur  buttresses.  It  is 
locally  considered  to  be  tbe  only  remaining  town 
gate,  and  was  formerly  closed  by  a strong  porb- 
onllis. 

Tbe  visitors  next  proceeded  to  tbe  rnins  of 
Denbigh  Castle,  where  Mr.  J.  Robinson  pointed 
out  to  them  the  special  points  that  were  dan- 
gerous, and  how  ic  was  intended  to  shore  them 
up.  He  stated  that  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
had  subscribed  and  collected  6001.,  which  was 
to  be  expended,  not  in  rebuilding,  but  in  pre- 
serving the  ruin.  Those  buttresses  which  were 
to  support  the  overhanging  parts  were  to  be 
built  of  rabble,  so  that  in  a thousand  years  to 
come  the  supporting  part  might  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  real  old  ruin.  Mr.  Loftus 
Brook  commended  Mr.  Robinson  for  hie  discretion, 
and  trnated  be  would  carry  oat  the  work  in  the 


oially  advised  that  the  east  comer  of  the  noble 
front  arch  should  be  made  secure.  As  to  the 
entrance  itself,  he  notioed  that  the  groove  of  tbe 
portcullis  was  round,  and  not  square,  which  was 
a very  rare  feature.  The  tower  called  the 
Peveril  Tower  of  Dover  Castle  was  like  this,  but 
not  BO  good.  The  company  then  moved  oo  to 
what  is  called  the  Kitchen,  but  upon  its  being 
really  the  “kitchen”  some  expressed  their 
doubts.  Mr.  Brook  said  that  there  was  no  doubt 
that  an  older  fortress  stood  on  this  site,  and  pro- 
bably  the  tradition  was  right  which  ascribed  the 
building  of  the  castle  to  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln. 

To  architects  it  was  especially  interesting  from 
the  worked  stone  so  plentifoliy  nsed  at  the 
grand  entrance,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. Much  was  recorded  of  the  many  towers  in 
the  castle,  one  of  which  overlooked  that  in  wbioh 
they  were  standing,  thongh  bnilt  in  the  valley 
beneath.  This  was  the  Goblin  Tower.  He 
thought  that  the  green  courtyard  they  saw  must 
have  had  an  intersecting  wall,  supported^  by 
towers,  to  account  for  the  number.  The  architec- 
ture was  of  various  dates ; the  bnilding  was  alto- 
gether a good  specimen  of  a strong  castle,  and 
he  rejoiced  at  the  efforts  made  by  tbe  people  of 
Denbigh  to  keep  it  from  falling  down.  It  was 
cnriouB  that,  notwithstanding  the  gallant  defence 
it  made  on  behalf  of  Charles  I.,  his  son  ordered 
it  and  Carnarvon  Castle  to  be  dismantled.  This 
was  blasted  by  gunpowder,  but  Carnarvon  yet 
remains.  Mr.  Robinson  rather  warmly  criticised 
the  Government  of  past  days  for  keeping  Car- 
narvon Castle  in  repair  with  public  money,  whilst 
they  would  not  give  a penny  to  preserve  Den- 
high  for  tbe  people.  By  desire,  Mr.  J.  Tom 
Burgess  gave  a brief  account  of  the  fortifications 
and  general  plan  of  the  castle.  He  said  that 
though  he  had  only  seen  the  castle  that  day,  he 
dissented  entirely  from  the  idea  that  the  gateway 
wbioh  bore  his  name  (the  Burgesses’  Tower  men- 
tioned  above)  should  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  tbe  town  wall.  On  looking  round  the  fortifica- 
tions  he  found  that  tbe  castle,  like  many  border 
castles  and.  those  constructed  in  a hostile  coun- 
try, was  not  only  a fortress  proper,  but  afforded 
defence  for  a much  larger  population  than  an 
ordinary  garrison  of  the  retainers  of  tbe  lord  of 
the  castle.  The  Burgesses’  Gate  was  the  prin- 
cipal,  and,  indeed,  tbe  only  entrance  to  tbe  castle 
then  visible,  thongh  possibly  there  were  others 
on  the  basement  story.  A curtain  wall  ex- 
tended from  this  gateway  to  tw'O  corner  towers, 
from  which  walls  could  be  traced  to  the  outer 
wards  of  the  castle  proper.  The  space  thus 
enclosed  contained  a church,  Sfc.  Hilary’s,  and  the 
large  ruin  they  had  seen.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
outer  bailey  of  the  castle.  The  stately  entrance 
was  a remarkable  feature ; it  was,  in  fact,  the 
keep— a building  of  great  strength,  and  presented 
many  features  of  military  architecture  of  the 
period  prior  to  the  general  introduction  of  machi- 
colated  parapets.  The  keep  had  a drawbridge, 
a portcullis,  and  inner  gates,  all  commanded  by 
the  garrison.  If  these  defences  were  taken  the 
assailants  would  find  themselves  in  a close  space 
open  to  missiles  of  all  descriptions,  and  a similar 
portcullis  and  gates  before  them.  They  would 
find  that  not  only  this  but  each  of  tbe  towers 
was  a complete  fortress  in  itself,  capable  of 
making  a separate  defence,  and  probably  held 
by  some  baron  or  knight  of  the  Marches. 
Outside  these  were  an  outer  guard  or  ward  com- 
manding the  escarpment,  and  affording  quarters 
for  the  purely  military  garrison  outside  the 
domestic  offices. 

As  the  company  were  examining  the  building 
usually  called  the  cbapel,  of  which  only  tbe  walls 
remain,  an  old  plan  on  Speed’s  map  of  Denbigh- 
shire was  produced  by  Miss  Gee,  which  singularly 
verified  Mr.  Burgess’s  statement.  The  party 
afterwards  passed  through  tbe  grounds  of  Castle 
House,  tbe  residence  of  Miss  Fazakerly. 

Tbe  ruin  of  Leicester’s  unfinished  churob 
excited  deep  interest.  Mr.  Brock  said  it  was  the 
remains  of  what  would  have  been  the  largest  and 
finest  church  founded  after  the  Reformation ; 
indeed,  it  was  the  first  so  founded.  Robert,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  though  a man  of  great  ambition, 
was  a good  friend  to  Denbigh,  and  he  desired  to 
remove  the  see  of  St.  Asaph  there.  After  pass- 
ing  through  these  grounds  and  visiting  the  Bloody 
Well  in  Goblin  Tower,  the  party  adjourned  to  the 
Assembly  Boom  for  lunoheon,  after  which  a few 
members  found  time  to  visit  the  desecrated  re- 
mains  of  the  Carmelite  friary,  known  as  the 

Abbey.  . „ i-i.- 

The  party  then  proceeded  by  tram  to  Rutnin, 
where  they  were  met  by  the  Mayor^whc^oinle 


porched,  half-timbered  house,  which  gave  little 
promise  of  tbe  treasures  inside.  A balustered 
gallsry  runs  round  the  central  apartment,  and 
the  moulded  beams  of  another  show  signs  of  the 
Tudor  period.  Hence  to  the  Castle  of  Ruthin  was 
but  a few  steps.  At  the  castle  the  visitors  were 
most  conrteoasly  received  by  the  Mayor,  Dr. 
Jenkins,  who  conducted  the  party  through  the 
building  and  its  grounds.  Tbe  plan  of  this  oastlej 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  differs  in 
many  respects  from  that  of  Denbigh.  On  the 
ruins  a modern  edifice,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Corn- 
wallis West,  lord  lieutenant  of  Denbighshire,  has 
been  erected.  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright  read  an  account 
0i  the  castle,  which  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  siege  iu  the  Civil  Wars  by  Colonel  Mytton. 
AftPir  thfi  ReRtoration  it  came  into  the  hands  of 


After  the  Restoration  it  came  into  the  hands  c 
the  Wests,  Earls  of  Delawarr,  to  which  family 
the  present  owner  belongs.  After  going  round 
the  outside  of  the  castle,  the  party  sat  down  to 
tea,  with  fruit,  served  in  the  fine  saloon  of  tbe 
castle,  by  Mr.  West’s  bntler.  Mr.  Tucker,  on 
behalf  of  tbe  strangers,  returned  thanks  to 
Major  and  Mrs.  West  for  their  hospitality  and 
kindness. 

A special  train  conveyed  tbe  members  back  to 
Llangollen  at  half-past  six.  At  the  evening 
meeting,  in  addition  to  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Compton’s  paper,  there  was  also  read  “ Notes  on 
Early  Monumental  Sculpture,”  by  Mr.  C. 
Lynara. 

Several  members,  instead  of  returning  to 
Llangollen  from  Ruthin,  proceeded  to  St.  Asaph, 
and  stayed  there  during  Sunday. 

Monday,  the  3rd  inst.,  was  tbe  last  official  day 
of  the  Congress,  and  the  members  left  Llan- 
gollen in  a heavy  downpour  of  rain,  by  special 
train,  vid  Chester,  to  Mostyn  Hall,  whither  they 
had  been  invited  by  Lord  Mostyn.  In  tbe  en. 
trance-ball  Lord  Mostyn  explained  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  pull  down  and  rebuild  the  oldest 
part  of  the  house,  which  was  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  was  built  early  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  He  fonnd  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  built  of  olay  without  lime.  Tbe  hall  was  a 
fao-simile  of  the  old  one,  and  the  ohimney-piece 
was  modelled  on  tbe  old  ohimney.  The  party 
were  then  conducted  through  tbe  principal  rooms 
of  the  house,  and  the  large  and  most  interesting 
collection  of  family  and  other  portraits  on  the 
walls  was  described  by  his  lordship.  In  the 
dining-room  the  date  of  the  house  (1632)  is 
carved  on  tbe  oak  panelling  over  the  fireplace. 
The  books  and  manusoripts  were  described  and 
commented  on  in  a very  lucid  and  interesting 
manner  by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birob,  of  tbe  British 
Museum.  Before  leaving  tbe  Hall  Mr.  Brock 
referred  briefly  to  tbe  architecture  of  the  build- 
ing, which  he  said  was  one  of  the  most  interest, 
ing  old  bouses  tbe  Association  had  ever  visited. 
It  most  be  a gratification  to  all  arobmologists  to 
find  a house  like  that  so  admirably  kept.  He 
was  glad  to  say  that  the  modern  portions,  which 
had  been  rendered  necessary  from  the  lapse  of 
time,  were  designed  in  a style  so  admirably  and 
eloquently  in  accordance  with  the  old  parts. 
Their  warmest  thanks  were  due  to  Lord  and 
Lady  Mostyn  for  so  kindly  and  courteously  open- 
ing  to  them  their  hospitable  house.  Some 
refreshments  were  served  to  the  visitors,  who 
were  obliged  to  decline  a pressing  invitation  of 
Lord  Mostyn  to  stay  to  a substantial  luncheon 
which  had  been  provided  for  them. 

The  party,  after  taking  their  leave  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Mostyn,  left  by  train  about  two  o’clock  for 
Holywell  Station,  whence  they  proceeded  in 
carriages  to  the  celebrated  well  of  St.  Winifred, 
one  of  the  “ Wonders  of  Wales.”  There  are 
many  persons  who  still  believe  in  the  miracnlona 
virtues  of  this  holy  well.  The  legend  is  thus 
told  by  the  late  Mr.  Timbs : — 

“In  tbe  seventh  centurj  lived  a ^irRin  of  the  naine  of 
Winifrede,  of  noble  parents,  her  father,  * 

rich  noble,  and  second  man  in  the  hingdom  of  North  Wales, 
next  TO  tbe  king.  At  a very  early  aa^  sbe  was  placed  under 
tbe  care  of  her  maternal  uncle,  Beutio,  a holy  man  and  a 
priest,  Under  his  care  she  lived  with  certain  othf r pious 
maidens,  in  a small  nunnery,  erected  for  her  by  her  father, 
near  the  site  where  tbe  spring  now  is. 
by  Caradoc,  Prince  of  Wales,  ho  was  strnoU  by  her  great 
beauty,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  gam  her  in  marriage, 
he  Htfempted  to  carry  her  oli  by  force ; she  fled  towards 
the  church,  pursued  by  the  prince,  who,  on  his  overtaking 
her,  in  the  madness  of  bis  rage,  drew  out  his  sabre  and 
struck  off  her  head.  The  severed  bead  bounded  down  the 
hill  entered  tbe  church  door,  and  rolled  to  tbe  loot  of  the 
altar,  where  St.  Beuno  was  officiating.  Where  the  head 
rested  a spring  of  uncommon  size  burst  forth— a tragrant 
moss  adorned  its  sides;  her  blood  spotted  the  stones, 
which,  like  the  flowers  of  Adonis,  annunlly  commemorate 
the  fact  by  assuming  colours  unknown  to  them  at  other 
times  St.  Beuno  took  up  the  head,  and,  at  bis  prayers 
and  interceasions  it  was  united  to  the  body,— the  virgin 
restored  to  life,  and  lived  in  the  odour  ol  eanotity 


and  traated  he  wouW  carry  oat  the  work  in  the  quaint  hcuBee.  The  afflembliug  m the  chapel  of 

spirit  in  which  he  had  conceived  it.  He  espe-  j terestmg  was  one  oalleQ  ir’iasnewjuu,  » j 


3 was  restored  to  me,  anu. 
fifteen  years  afterwards.” 
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St.  Winifred,  Mr.  Brock  gave  an  interesting 
acconnt  of  the  sacred  wells  of  Wales.  He  said 
that  the  holy  wells  of  a country  were  interest, 
ing  evidences  of  its  antiquity.  St.  Winifred’s 
Well  was  the  most  famous  for  its  healing  powers 
and  it  was  much  more  visited  now  than  in 
Pennant’s  time.  There  was  no  record  of  it 
earlier  than  the  intended  visit  of  the  Earl  of 
Chester,  but  its  antiquity  was  attested  by  its 
Saxon  name.  They  might  safely  infer  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  most 
famous  of  holy  wells.  The  legend  of  St. 
Winifred  had  its  origin  in  the  seventh  century. 
When  he  was  there  last,  tbirty.nine  cratches  and 
six  sticks  had  been  left  behind  by  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  cured.  Mr.  Brook  then  gave  some 
details  of  the  history  and  arohiteoture  of  the 
chapel.  The  chapel  is  Late  Perpendicular,  with 
a very  ourious  octangular  apse.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  rebuilt  by  Margaret,  mother  of 
Henry  VIL 

^ After  luncheon  the  arohmologists  paid  a hurried 
visit  to  the  interesting  remains  of  the  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  Basingwerk.  Mr.  Brock,  in  a brief 
description  of  them,  said  that  it  was  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  the  owner,  Sir  Piers  Mostyn, 
had  allowed  them  to  fall  into  snob  a state  of 
neglect  and  decay.  The  party  afterwards  left 
by  special  train  for  Chester,  and  arrived  at 
Llangollen  about  seven  o’clock. 

_ The  closing  meeting  of  the  Congress  was  held 
m the  evening  in  the  Assembly-room,  Mr. 
ihomaa  Morgan,  P.S.A.,  hon.  treasurer,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Dillon  Croker  read  an  historical 
paper  on  Harlech  and  Criccieth  Castles,  written 
by  Mr.  F.  G.  Westmaoott  Chapman,  who  traced 
the  history  of  this  famous  fortress,  beginning : 
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“ In  Arthor’a  days  of  ancient  date. 
When  Cambria’s  chief  elected 
Her  Maeltiwyn  to  the  regal  seat, 
Were  Harlech’s  towers  erected." 


But  the  present  building  belonged  to  the 
Edwardian  period.  In  1408  the  castle  was  taken 
by  Owen  Glendower,  and  held  for  four  years. 
Here  Margaret  of  Anjou  took  up  her  quarters 
in  the  dark  days  of  her  misfortune.  It  was 
held  for  nine  years  by  Dafydd  ap  Ijan  ap  Einion, 
who  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender.  The 
famous  air,  “ The  Maroh  of  the  Men  of  Harlech,” 
dates  from  this  period.  It  was  also  the  last 
stronghold  that  held  ont  for  Charles  I.  Mr.  de 
Gray  Biroh  then  gave  a remmi  of  the  work  of 
the  Congress,  observing,  in  oonclusion The 
British  Arcbmological  Association  will  depart 
oonscions  of  having  done  its  best  for  this  year— 
the  tbirty.fourch  of  a vigorous  existence— if  it 
shall  have  taught  you  to  he  still  and  to  hear  the 
still  small  voice  of  bygone  days  which  we,  as 
arohmologists,  hear  so  plainly  when  we  enter 
into  the  presence  of  the  dead  past  j to  see,  as 
we  see,  the  departed  spirits  of  our  ancestral 
sires ; and  to  acknowledge  reverently  the 

superiority  of  those  who  have  gone  before  ns 

at  least,  as  far  as  regards  the  lesson  they  have 
left  to  us,  their  posterity } and  we  may  reiterate 
the  words  of  an  ancient  poet,  who  so  truly 
said  : — ^ 

“ pftrentum  pcjor  avia  tulit 
Nos  nequioreo,  mor  daturos 
Progeoiem  Titiosiorem." 

The  customary  votes  of  thanks  were  then  warmly 
passed  to  the  local  gentlemen  who  had  sokindly 
received  the  association,  to  the  authors  of  the 
papers,  and  to  the  officers,  after  wbioh  Mr.  J. 
Griffith  expressed  the  pleasure  which  the  visit  of 
tae  association  had  afforded  to  his  townspeople. 

Thus  ended  th©  last  meeting  of  the  Congress 
proper. 

On  Tuesday,  the  4th  inst.,  a large  number  of 
the  members  of  the  Association  went  to 
Llangedwyn,  at  the  invitation  of  Sir  Watkin 
and  Lady  Williams  Wynn.  On  reaching 
Llangedwjn  they  were  heartily  welcomed  and 
hospitably  entertained.  Amongst  the  curiosities 
they  inspected  was  a large  golden  torque,  which 
vvaa  found  on  Cader  Idris,  and  some  tapestry  ol 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  visitors  much  ad- 
mired the  picturesqiieness  of  the  old-fashioned 
hoose,  and  the  beauty  of  its  surroundinga.  Just 
before  leaving,  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright  convoyed  the 
thanks  of  the  Association  to  Sir  Watkin  and 
Lady  Williams  Wynn  for  their  courtesy  and 
hospitality. 

A section  of  the  members,  instead  of  going  to 
Llangedwyn,  explored  the  remains  of  Old 
Oswestry,  and  their  proceedings  are  reported  in 
the  Wrexham  Advertiser.  During  the  brave 
resi^ance  made  by  the  Carnabii,  the  Silores  and 
the  Ordovioes,  under  Caractaous  and  Venosius, 
the  great  camps  which  yet  remain  on  the  Sale, 
plan  hills  and  the  Welsh  borders  played  a con. 


spicuous  part.  Though  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  identify  any  particular  one  of  these,  there 
be  no  doubt  that  the  oppidum  known  as 
Uld  Oswestry  (little  more  than  a mile  north  ol 
the  town)  must  have  borne  an  important  part. 
A slightly  oval  space  of  sixteen  acres  which 
orowns  one  of  the  low  hills,  billows  of  pebble 
and  gravel,  which  here  overlook  the  Cheshire 
Ulaius,  has  been  entrenohed,  escarped,  and 
defended  by  works  of  no  slight  strength  or  im- 
portance  even  when  measured  by  such  formidable 
earthworks  as  Old  Sarum  and  those  on  the 
Hersfnrdshire  Beacon.  By  the  kindness  of 
Lord  Harlech,  this  moat  interesting  encampment, 
which,  with  its  ditches  and  outworks,  covers  an 
area  of  nearly  sixty  acres,  was  not  only  thrown 
open  to  visitors,  but  the  nettles  and  weeds  which 
nourished  in  the  ditches  were  out  down  to  permit 
a close  inspection  of  the  contour  of  the  works, 
ihoae  who  took ad  vantageof  this  opportunity  were 
amply  rewarded,  for  this  great  oppidum  presents 
many  peculiar  features.  The  ramparts  or  valla 
are  ranged  in  terraces  round  the  bill,  varying  not 
only  m number  but  in  slope  and  depth,  but  in  no 
iDstance  are  there  less  than  three  lines  of  rampart, 
and  the  others  merge  into  these  in  a similar 
manner  to  those  of  the  great  encampment  on  the 
Herefordshire  Beacon.  Those  on  the  western 
side  are  not  only  the  most  numerous,  but  they 
enclose  a series  of  elliotioal  hollows,  now  partly 
nlled  with  water.  Eight  of  these  are  on  the 
north  aide  of  the  south-west  entrance,  and  two 
on  the  south.  They  answer  to  the  ‘‘slingers’ 

pits  i°the  great  atone  entrenchments  at  Worle 

near  Weston-snper-Mure,  but  cannot  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose.  From  the  great  care 
taken  to  fortify  this  position  they  possibly  may 
have  been  formed  to  contain  the  household 
treasures  of  the  leaders  of  the  Carnabii,  on  the 
frontier  of  whose  territory  Old  Oswestry  stands, 
ibe  spring  which  supplied  the  camp  with  water 
18  situated  by  the  side  of  this  entrance,  and  in 
olose  proximity  to  these  singular  hollows.  Watt’s 
Dyke  IS  connected  with  the  outer  vallura  on  this 
^de,  and  runs  due  sonth  in  the  direction  of 
Oswestry,  near  the  lane,  but  it  is  lost  at 
Maesbury,  three  miles  off-.  The  encampment  at 
Uorkmgton,  known  as  Castell  Brogyntyn,  lies  to 
the  west  and  south-west.  A low  tumulus  orowns 
the  summit  of  a slight  elevation  skirting  the  old 
road  to  the  camp.  Tbe  Wrekin  can  be  plainly 
seen  on  the  south-east,  marking  the  site  of 
Unoonium,  the  city  of  the  Carnabii  or  Cornavii, 
for  the  name  is  variously  spelt.  The  grey  and 
misty  heights  of  Breidden,  the  “City  of  Robbers  ” 
is  plainly  visible  on  the  sonth.  On  these  slopes 
one  of  the  Rtiman  legions  was  ent  to  pieces,  and 
the  Roman  power  trembled  for  supremacy  until 
Julius  Agricola  assumed  the  chief  command. 

Oswestry  itself  rewarded  tbe  ardent  few  who 
wandered  through  its  spacious  streets.  Half- 
timbered  houses,  with  well.designed  gables  and 
barge-boards,  queer  penthonse  roofs  springing 
from  dumpy  first-floors,  and  surmounted  by 
curious  dormer  windows,  spoke  of  old  times  and 
ot  a taste  to  preserve  these  memorials.  The 
church  has  been  recently  restored  by  Mr.  Street. 
Ibe  heavy. buttressed  and  pioturesque  tower 
which  was  partially  destroyed  daring  the  siege 
by  tbe  Parliamentarians,  and  restored  in  that 
vague  Palladian  style  which  prevailed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  worth  inspection,  as 
were  also  the  lyoh.gate  and  framed  house 
adjoining. 

Un  the  return  of  the  party  to  Llangollen  in  the 
evening,  their  visit  was  brought  to  a most  agree, 
able  termination  by  an  admirable  entertainment 
m the  Assembly  Rooms,  for  tbe  benefit  of  the 
Llangollen  Cottage  _ Hospital.  Mr.  Theodore 
ilartiD  took  the  chair,  and  readings  were  given 
by  Mrs.  Theodore  Martin  (Miss  Helen  Faocit) 
aud  Mr.  Dillon  Croker,  the  musioal  arrangements 
being  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Davies  and  Miss 
Jennie  Davies.  It  is  stated  that  after  paying 
all  expenses  there  was  a surplus  of  upwards  of 
oOi.  to  be  given  to  the  hospital  funds. 

We  may  add  that  a small  temporary  museum 
was  open  during  tbe  Congress,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  George  Wright,  the  hon.  Congress 
secretary,  curator,  and  librarian.  A large 
oollection  would  have  been  formed  had  a more 
suitable  place  been  found  for  the  purpose  than 
Che  Assembly  Room.  Sir  Watkin  Wynn  con- 
tributed  a beautiful  collection  of  silver  plate, 

&c. ; Mr.  J.  F.  Edisbury,  Wrexham,  an  inte.* 
resting  series  of  coins  of  all  ages  from  tbe 
Roman  period  to  Medimval  times.  A series  of 
old  engravings,  illustrating  the  progress  of  the 
art,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Brock.  Captain  M. 
Taylor  sent  interesting  specimens  of  Celtio  date, 
found  in  the  immediate  district  of  Corwen,  | 


amongst  which  were  several  very  ourious  bronze 
implements.  Miss  Smith,  of  London,  contributed 
several  Etrusoan  vessels  ; and  Mr.  Brook  a series 
of  ancient  lamps  of  Greek  and  Roman  date,  &o. 
Mr.  OeoLl  Brent,  Mr.  Burgess,  and  other  gentle- 
men were  also  contributors  to  the  museum. 


OUR  MATERIAL  PROGRESS. 


The  publication  of  the  twenty  - fourth 
Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom  ” 
presents  us  with  a mass  of  valuable  facts  ; and  as 
It  IS  accompanied  with  similar  facts  for  fourteen 
previous  years,  it  supplies  ns  with  a record  of  the 
material  progress  of  the  country  for  fifteen  years. 
In  addition toa  tableof  thepnblioand  local  expen- 
diture, the  national  debt,  the  customs’  tariff,  Ac. 
we  have  a statement  of  the  exports  and  imports* 
the  shipping,  the  prices  and  sales  of  corn,  the’ 

aoreageunderoropa,  postal  and  banking  statistics, 
vital  facts,  educational,  panper,  and  criminal 
returns,  with  a mass  of  railway,  mineral,  and 
other  statistics.  Some  are  given  at  great  length, 
others  are  presented  in  a most  condensed  form, 
but  a summary  of  the  whole  may  be  found  inte- 
resting,  It  appears  from  the  initial  table  that 
the  public  revenue  last  year  attained  its  highest 
point  for  many  years,  the  exchequer  receipts 
being  78,565,0362. — equivalent  to  a payment  of 
22.  78.  6d.  per  head  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  gross  expenditnre  for 
last  year  was  olose  upon  this  amount,  the  pro- 
portionate sum  per  head  being  22.  7b.  2d.  The 
total  receipts  derived  from  local  taxation  during 
last  year  were  45.533,8152.  Without  dealing 
with  the  details  of  either  of  these  two  items 
we  may  pass  on  to  the  income-tax  sohednles, 
which  show  that  the  amounts  assessed  on  were 
nnder  Schedule  A,  last  year,  162,431,8932.; 
under  Schedule  B,  66,752,3332.;  under  Schedule 
C,  42,389,6402. ; Schedule  D has  the  largest 
sum,  the  value  being  266.942,3472.,  and  that 
under  Schedule  E,  32.540,0642.  — the  total 
amount  of  the  whole  being  over  571.000,0002. 
Coming  to  the  interesting  sabjeob  of  imports 
and  exports,  we  have  first  a proportionate 
statement,  from  which  it  appears  that  in 
1876,  the  imports  were  at  the  rate  of 
112.  60.  8d.  per  head  of  the  population,  and 
the  exports  of  British  produce  62.  Is.  3d.  The 
table  of  exports  and  imports  to  various  countries 
proves  that  onr  trade — so  far  as  value  is  con. 
ceroed— received  a general  check  last  year  ; bat 
the  possibilities  of  impending  war  caused  a 
onrioDS  diversion  of  the  trade  with  Wallaohia  and 
Moldavia,  our  imports  therefrom  being  more  than 
doubled,  and  our  exports  thereto  showing  a sad 
falling  off.  Onr  imports  from  foreign  countries 
were  iu^  value  290,822,1272.,  and  our  exports 
186,626,7132.  to  foreign  countries;  whilst  those 
to  British  poaseweions  added  84,332,5762.  to  the 
imports,  and  70,149,8892.  to  the  exports.  Taking 
the  chief  articles  of  trade,  we  imported  oon- 
siderably  more  animals,  meat,  butter,  corn,  eggs, 
finh,  jute,  fruit,  glass,  preserved  meats,  wood  and 
timber,  and  woollen  and  worsted  yarn,  though 
the  value  was  occasionally  less,  whilst  in  many 
other  of  the  obief  articles  there  was  a decrease; 
and  we  retained  generally  more  of  the  principal 
articles,  paying  import  doty  for  home  oonsnmp- 
tion.  Taking  some  of  the  latter  of  these,  the 
quantities  retained  for  home  consumption  are 
reducible  as  follows  Bacon  and  hams,  9-49  Ibe. 
per  head  of  the  population  were  retained  ; butter, 

5 54  lbs.;  cheese,  5 03  lbs.;  eggs,  22  75; 
potaioes,  20  37  lbs.;  rice,  10-27  lbs.;  corn, 
167-80  lbs.;  tea,  4 50  lbs.;  tobacco,  1-47  lbs.; 
raw  sugar,  50T6  lbs.  The  grain  imported  was 
less,  there  being  a falling  off  in  tbe  quantities  of 
wheat  brought  in  from  the  southern  ports  of 
Russia,  from  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Germany  ; 
from  France,  British  North  America,  and  the 
United  States;  whilst  the  imports  from  Spain, 
Chili,  Holland,  and  one  or  two  other  enntries 
were  greater.  Our  exports  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  fell  off,  showing  in  value  a falling  off  to 
Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  Holland, 
and  other -of  our  chief  oustomers;  whilst  to 
France,  Spain,  and  one  or  two  other  countries 
there  was  an  increase.  We  sent  out  more 
cotton,  yarn  aud  manufactures,  lees  linen  and 
more  jute,  less  iron  and  steel,  and  less  woollen 
and  worsted  yarn  and  manufactures. 

Turning  now  to  the  navigation  retarns,  it  is 
ascertainable  that  there  is  a general  and,  in  tbe 
total,  a large  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  vessels 
entering  and  clearing  at  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom, — the  total  entrances  and  clearances 
being  50,784,902  tons,  against  46,276,838  tons 
last  year.  The  steam  - vessels  only  supply 
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27,169,037  tons  of  this,  bat  the  ioorease  is 
HOftTcely  up  to  the  ratio  of  late  years  in  this  re» 
spect.  The  tonnage  built  last  year  is  stated  as 
236,890  tons  of  sailing  vessels,  and  123,475  tons 
of  steam-vessels, — the  number  of  vessels  bnilc 
being  687  sailing,  and  320  steam.  Passing  on 
to  agrionltural  retarns,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
acreage  under  corn  and  green  crops  was  less,  tbat 
under  flax  and  other  crops  was  slightly  more,  as 
also  were  those  in  permanent  pasture,  orchards, 

&o.  Monetary  statistics  follow}  and  they  show 
in  the  first  instance  that  the  Post-ofBoe  Saving’s- 
Banks  received  more  in  deposits  last  year  than 
in  any  previous  year,  and  the  payments  were 
also  higher.  The  capital  was  26,996,5501.  for 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom.  The  savings-banks 
under  trustees  received  slightly  less  than  in  the 
previous  year,  and  the  repayments  were  also 
less,  the  capital  standing  now  at  43,283,5701. 
The  rest  of  the  financial  statements  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  compressed.  The  postal  returns 
show  continuouB  growth.  The  number  ofletters 
delivered  during  the  last  year  was  for  England 
and  Wales,  856,000.000;  forScotland,  91,000,000; 
and  for  Ireland,  72,000,000.  Or  placing  it  in 
another  light,  every  hundred  of  the  population 
received  last  year  3,520  letters  in  England  and 
Wales ; 2,579  in  Scotland,  and  1,354  in  Ireland. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  delivered  in 
England  and  Wales  242,000,000  newspapers  and 
book  packets ; in  Scotland,  33,000,000 ; and  in 
Ireland,  24,000,000;  and  over  the  United  King, 
dom,  93,000.000  post-oards.  The  telegraphic 
messages  forwarded  were,  in  England  and  Wales, 
17,671,518}  in  Scotland,  2,383,820;  and  in 
Ireland,  1,519,869.  In  addition  to  this  vast  mass 
of  cnmmauioation,  the  postal  department  issued 
14,766.117  money.ordera  iu  England  and  Wales  ; 
1,418,753  in  Scotland  ; and  1,137,263  in  Ireland  ; 
the  amounts  for  which  they  were  issued  being:  — 
Englaud  and  Wales,  23,063.803L ; Scotland, 
2,367,2831.  ; and  Ireland,  l,994,254i. ; all  _ of 
which  amounts  show  an  increase  over  preceding 
years,  like  that  of  the  postal  work  generally. 
The  population  last  year  was  estimated  as  having 
attained  to  25,547,309  for  England  and  Wales ; 
3,660,715  for  Scotland;  and  5,336,395  for  Ire- 
land.  The  births  were  887,464  for  England  and 
Wales;  126,749  for  Scotland;  and  140,438  for 
Ireland:  the  deaths,  510,303  for  England  and 
Wales ; 74,122  for  Scotland ; and  92,499  for 
Ireland  : and  the  marriages,  201,835  for  England 
and  Wales;  26,563  for  Scotland;  and  26,503  for 
Ireland.  Education  continued  last  year  to  make 
vast  Strides,  there  being  17,787  schools  inspected ; i 
accommodation  for  3,946,775 ; and  2,830,523 
children  present  at  inspections.  There  was  a 
further  decrease  in  pauperism,  traceable  to  the 
falling  off  in  out-door  paupers,  but  there  remained 
a total  of  728,350  paupers,  exclusive  of  vagrants, 
in  England  and  Wales;  100,105  in  Scotland; 
and  78,523  in  Ireland.  The  oonviotions  for 
crime  were  more  : there  were  12,195  convicted 
in  England  and  Wales  last  year ; 2,039  in  Soot- 
land  ; and  2,344  in  Ireland.  Emigration  was 
checked  in  the  ratio  of  increase,  and  immigration 
was  also  lessened. 

The  mileage  of  railways  open  was  increased 
from  11,789  to  11,989  for  England  and  Wales; 
from  2,721  to  2,726  for  Scotland  ; and  from  2,148 
to  2,157  for  Ireland.  For  the  whole  of  the  king, 
dom,  the  total  paid-up  f-pital  was  658,214,776i. 
The  passengera  carried  iiumhered  538,681,722, 
beingin  the  proportion  of 31, 928  per  mile;  the  total 
traffic  receipts  were  at  the  rate  of  3,5511.  per 
mile,  and  the  working  expenses  33,535,5091.  The 
mineral  statistics  show  that  131,867,105  tons  of 
coal,  6,365,462  tons  of  pig-iron,  4,322  tons  of  fine 
copper,  57,435  tons  of  metallic  lead,  9,614  tons 
of  white  till,  and  6,717  tons  of  zinc,  were  raised 
or  produced  in  the  kingdom  last  year,  the  esti- 
mated  value  of  the  total  metals  produced  from 
British  ores  being  64,640,232^.  at  the  place  of 
production,  a slight  declension  on  the  previous 
year’s  value,  but  due  to  fall  in  price  rather  than 
to  lessened  q^uantity. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  TEA.CHBRS. 

Under  the  above  heading  attention  was 
directed  in  the  Builder  of  October  23rd,  1875,  to 
what  was  considered  a palpable  anomaly  and 
grave  defect  in  the  Elementary  Ednoation  Act 
of  1870;  an  insuperable  obstruction  in  carrying 
out  to  a legitimate  issue  the  purposes  of  the  Act ; 
and  that  furnishes  a valid  and  rather  grievous 
ground  of  complaint  to  a large  number  of  young 
people,  the  pupil-teachers,  who  have  been  in- 
duced to  enter  upon  the  teaching  profession 
with  expectations  that  must,  in  many  cases,  be 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  defeot  referred 
to  is  this,  that  only  a small  proportion  of  the 
pupil-teaohera  who  serve  their  apprenticeship, 
pass  successfully  all  their  examinations,  and 
seek  the  admission  to  training  colleges  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  will  find  accommodation  pro- 
vided for  them  in  such  institutions. 

It  was  stated  in  the  article  referred  to  that  the 
accommodation  in  existing  training  colleges  was 
already  stretched  to  very  nearly  the  utmost 
limits,  and  that  no  provision,  or  almost  none, 
existed  for  the  large  number  of  additional  appli- 
cants  tbat  would  present  themselves  one  year 
after  another,  as  their  terms  of  apprenticeship 
in  Board  schools  expired.  The  first  batch  of 
these  apprentices  has  recently  dropped  in,  and 
the  nnmber  will  considerably  increase  from  year 
to  year  for  some  time  to  come.  The  discrepancy 
between  the  available  accommodation  in  training 
colleges  and  the  number  of  pupil.teaobers  offer- 
ing  themselves  for  the  necessary  Government 
examination,  is  even  greater  than  was  feared. 
To  take  the  recent  examination  at  Stookwell 
Training  College  for  Girls  as  an  illustration.  Six 
hundred  candidates  were  eligible,  and  underwent 
examination,  but  there  were  only  sixty  vacancies 
in  the  college!  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
tbat  all  the  600  will  have  passed  the  examina- 
tion  Bucoessfully  : the  result  of  the  examination 
is  not  yet  known,  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  a much  larger  nnmber  than  sixty  will  pass, 
with  the  mortifying  result  to  many  of  them  ot 
being  prevented  from  assuming  the  status  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  and,  hindered  in  their 
career, remaining  simply  “uncertificated ex-pupi! 


to  supersede  the  pupil-teacher  system  it  is  mani- 
fest that,  at  whatever  age  commencing,  there 
must  be  a first  and  second  year  of  apprentioe- 
■ihip,  and  to  secure  a supply  of  practised,  trained, 
efficient  teachers,  it  should  be  evident  that  young 
persons  of  both  sexes  should  be  brought  up  to 
the  art  of  teaching  by  actual  engagement  in  the 
work.  But  there  is  surely  a great  deal  of  useful 
work  for  which  pupil-teachers  of  the  first  and 
second  years  should  possess  the  requisite  educa- 
tional attainments.  A Board  inspec'tor  reports 
'•oDcerning  33,889  scholars,  that  13,554  were  in 
Standard  I.  or  lowest;  8,844  in  Standard  II.; 
6,060  in  Standard  III.;  3,357  in  Standard  IV. ; 
1,585  in  Standard  V.;  and  only  489  in  Standard 
VI.  That  is,  about  double  in  the  lowest  two 
standards  of  the  number  in  the  four  above  them. 
Young  persons  “ apt  to  teach”  with  the  requisite 
qualities  in  temper  and  firmness,  might  surely  be 
useful  in  the  lower  cla.«ses. 

The  School  Management  Committee  of  the 
London  Board  has  prepared  a scheme  which  will 
effect  an  important  modification  of  the  pupil- 
teacher  system,  but  does  not  materially  affect 
(he  question  of  inadequate  accommodation  in 
training  colleges. 

The  estimated  cost  of  carrying  out  the  scheme 
is,  for  35  L additional  assistaut-teachera,  30,0001. 
per  annum  ; teachers  at  centres  at  5-».  per  hour, 
4,500L ; travelling  expenses,  1,0001.  — total 
35  500J. 

Revertiug  to  the  defective  accommodation  in 
training  schools,  it  wonld  be  unwise  to  encourage 
the  Board  to  enlarge  their  expenditure.  We 
have  no  iDclination  to  oavil  about  the  somewhat 
costly  scheme  above  referred  to.  The  Board  has 
done  a great  work  in  building  and  acquiring  238 
schools,  in  providing  accommodation  for  157,000 
scholars,  and  in  enrolling  150,000  children.  These 
children  are  worthy  objects  of  their  care,  but  the 
1.800  pupil-teachers  have  also  their  claims.  The 
Board  schools  are  in  many  places  almost  in 
clusters  ; iu  some  portions  of  the  region  sooth 
of  the  Thames,  to  the  east  of  London  Bridge, 
they  seem  almost  as  thick  as  autumnal  leaves 
tbat  strew  the  brooks  in  Vallombrosa.  It  is  not 
insinuated  tbat  they  have  been  planted  where 
they  are  not  needed,  but  supposing  the  238 
schools  had  two  added,— and  what  would  they 
be  among  so  many  ! — one  a training  school  for 
males  and  another  for  females,  their  establish. 
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Situatioua  as  certificated  assistants  or  mistresses  | pupd-teachers,  a proof  of  loyalty 
of  schools. 


The  Trees  in  Paris. — The  annnal  cost  of 
keeping  in  order  the  trees,  shrnbberieB,  and 
seats  upon  the  boulevards  and  in  the  public 
squares  and  gardens  of  Paris  is  nearly  2,000,000f. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  trees  in  the  avenues 
and  boulevards  of  Paris  number  82,201 ; those 
in  the  cemeteries,  10,400;  and  those  in  the 
squares  and  court-yards  of  various  buildings, 
8 300.  There  are  also  8,000  seats  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public.  The  expense  of  keeping 
up  all  the  extra-mural  recreation  grounds, 
exclusive  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  Bois 
de  Vincennes,  is  rather  more  than  300,000f. 


That  this  anomaly  is  certain  to  become  greater 
as  the  School  Board  system  becomes  more  fully 
developed  will  be  apparent  from  the  following 
figures: — At  the  30th  of  June,  1875,  the  London 
School  Board  had  199  schools  under  their  direo- 
tion;  at  March  23rd  the  number  had  increased 
to  238.  For  the  two  periods  respectively  there 
were  436  and  567  departments,  i.e.,  boys’,  girls’, 
irjfants’,  and  mixed  schools,  the  last  including 
boys  and  girls.  The  total  accommodation  at  the 
two  dates  was  for  112,901  and  156,662;  on  the 
rolls,  115,414  and  1-19,454;  average  attendance, 
88,749  and  119,729,  or  76  9 and  SOT  per  cent,  of 
the  number  on  the  rolls.  Masters  and  assistant 
masters,  419  and  647;  mistresses  and  assistant 
mistresses,  692  and  1.038;  male  pupil teachers, 
397  and  445  ; female,  906  and  1,095.  The  can- 
didates for  apprenticeship  have  fallen  away  con- 
siderably,  the  numbers  for  the  earlier  date  being 
boys  122,  and  girls,  298 ; but  for  the  later,  only 
71  and  222  respectively.  The  totals  of  appreu- 
ticed  teachers  for  the  two  periods  are  1,303  and 
1,540. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
general  average  of  the  Government  grant  in  aid 
of  the  ednoiitiou  in  Loudon  Board  schools  is 
143.  Sid.  per  scholar.  The  highest  grant,  17d.  6d  , 
is  taken  by  the  Greenwich  division,  and  the 
lowest,  133.  Bid.,  by  Hackney,  which  is  the  most 
populous  division  within  the  London  School 
Board  boundary. 

As  bearing  on  the  need  there  is  for  more  and 
better  trained  teachers,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  complaints  of  iueffioiency  by  the  Board’s 
own  as  well  as  by  the  Government  inspectors 
continue  as  numerous  as  in  former  years. 

Toe  complaint  continues,  that  pupil-teaohers  in 
their  first  and  second  years  are  almost  useless. 
For  this  defect  it  is  confessedly  difficnlt  to  pro- 
vide a remedy.  An  eoonomioal  aspirant  after 
musical  culture,  on  being  told  that  the  terms  for 
the  first  twelve  lessons  would  be  four  guineas, 
and  for  the  second  twelve  lessons  two  guineas, 
proposed  to  take  the  second  course  first ; bat  the 
gulf  could  not  be  so  leapt  over  in  hie  case,  nor 
can  the  first  course  be  dispensed  with  iu  the  case 
of  the  pupil-teacher.  If  the  monitorial  is  not 


i870,  and  an  obliteration  of  wDat  seems  a stulti- 
fication of  the  Board  and  its  action. 

The  answer  of  the  Board  to  this  plea  is,  we 
know,  tbat  “the  department”  will  not  allow 
them  to  provide  training  aohools,  which  should 
he  initiated  at  least  by  “voluntary  effort.” 
Voluntaryism  in  education  has  been  tried  and 
found  wanting,  and  that  was  the  raison  d’Stre 
for  the  passing  of.  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  Why  sh(jnld  not  the  Board  try  to  obtain 
Parliamentary  powers  for  providing  the  accom- 
modation in  training  schools  needed  by  their 
own  apprentices  ? 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  FOR  INJURIES 
TO  THEIR  SERVANTS. 

We  have  previously,  on  several  occasions,* 
drawn  attention  to  the  present  state  of  the  law 
us  regards  the  liability  of  masters  for  injuries 
caused  to  servants  by  fellow-servants,  and  we 
have  pointed  out  bow  it  has  been  laid  down  again 
aud  again  by  the  judges  of  the  laud  that  a 
master  is  not  in  such  a case  civilly  liable  for  such 
injuries.  It  may  possibly  be  in  the  recolleotmn 
of  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Builder  that  in 
the  course  of  the  session  of  1876  a Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  this  qaestion,  and  that  this  Committee,  being 
unable  to  wholly  perform  its  work  during  the 
session  of  1876,  was  reappointed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  of  the  present  year.  Their  report 
has  now  been  issued,  and  it  is  one  of  a very  concise 
obaraoter.  and  is  quite  certain  to  have  an  im- 
portant  effect  on  this  subject.  Taken  as  a whole, 
it  will  be  disappointing  to  the  general  body  of 
workmen,  and  acceptable  assuredly  to  the  em- 
ployers.  For,  speaking  broadly,  it  does  not  con- 
sider tbat  the  present  principles  of  the  existing 
law  are  objectionable.  On  the  contrary,  it  goes 
so  far  as  to  criticise  with  considerable  severity 
che  long-establiahed  principle  that  a master  is 
responsible  for  injuries  done  to  strangers  by  his 
servants,  so  long  as  they  are  acting  within  the 

• See  the  guilder,  February  17,  March  1 o,  April  7. 
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scope  of  the  dotiea  for  which  they  are  engaged 
“ There  is  a strong  ooncnrrenoe  of  anthority,” 
says  the  Committee,  “against the  jastice  of  this 
law,  thoDgh  there  seems  to  be  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  its  origin  and  historical  develop, 
ment,”  and  after  eiamining  thevarions  theories, 
they  add  that  the  last  of  these  is  “ an  analogy 
which  may  explain,  if  it  does  not  justify,  the 
law.  Such  being  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
on  the  general  question,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
peoted  that  they  would  look  with  disfavour  on 
the  exception  to  it  which  exists  as  regards 
masters,  workmen,  and  feilow-workmen,  and 
they  naturally  came  to  the  unanimons  and  im- 
portant conolnsion  that  “yonr  Committee  there- 
fore are  of  opinion  that  no  case  is  made  out  for  any 
alteration  in  the  law  relating  to  the  liability  of 
employers  to  their  workmen  for  injury  in  the 
course  of  their  employment, except  in  the  matters 
to  which  they  now  proceed  to  refer.”  This  is 
clearly  a judgment  which  will  prevent,  for  a 
time,  at  least,  any  legislative  changes  in  the 
existing  law  as  regards  the  general  principle. 
But  It  18  also  noteworthy  that  this  Committee  had 
rather  to  form  adehnite  conclusion  upon  already 
well-known  facts  than  to  investigate  a largo 
number  of  details,  and  therefore  their  opinion  is 
likely  to  be  of  less  weight  than  if  the  world 
generally  was  not  as  capable  as  Mr,  Mundella  or 
gie  Attorney-General  of  forming  an  opinion. 
But,  again,  the  impartial  character  of  the  Com- 
mittee, having  npon  it  members  so  thoroughly 
the  workmen's  friends  as  Mr.  Macdonald,  Mr. 
Mundella,  and  Mr.  Hopwood,  must  clearly  pro. 
vent  workmen  from  impngningthe  justice  of  the 
general  conclusion  at  which  the  Committee  has 
arrived. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  changes  which  are  re. 
oommeoded.  It  ia  a doctrine  of  law  that  if  it 
can  be  prot-ed  that  the  maater  haa  omitted 
to  provide  the  aervaot  with  proper  materials  and 
reaonroBS  for  the  work  in  hand,  such  aa  engines 
or  Boaffoldinga,  or  has  been  negligent  in  the 
choice  of  persona  to  whom  he  intruata  the  snpply 
of  anch  materiale,  or  has  been  goilty  of  want  of 
care  m the  selection  of  proper  servants,  then  he 
M liable  for  injories  even  to  his  own  servant, 
^nt  actual  personal  negltgenco  on  the  part  of 
the  maater  moat  be  ahown.  Now,  considering 
the  number  of  modern  companiea  and  partner, 
ehipa.  It  IS  perfectly  obviona  that  this  rule  most 
frequently  be  a mere  dead  letter.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  recommend  that  when  the 
fnuotione  of  the  master  are  delegated  to  agents, 
the  defaults  of  the  agent  in  such  a case  shall  be 
considered  the  defaults  of  tho  master. 

The  second  anggestion  is  that  ■'  the  doctrine  of 

common  cm  ploy  men  t has  been  carried  too  far  when 

workmen  employed  by  a contractor,  and  work- 
men employed  by  a person  or  company  who  has 
employed  anch  oontraotor,  are  considered  as  boinv 
in  the  oame  common  employment."  There  can 
be  no  dOQbt  that  a blot  is  hero  pointed  ont,  and 
the  alteration,  if  carried  ont,  will  go  a long  way 
towards  preventing  the  existing  role  aa  it  is  to 
stand  from  pressing  with  undue  harshness  on 
workmen,  or  from  being  too  lenient  to  employers, 
flat,  neyerthelesa,  it  ia  quite  certain  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  give  the  above  opinion  than  to 
carry  it  into  practice.  What  is  a common  em. 
ployment,  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  question  to 
answer,  and  depends  upon  the  oircumatancea  of 
each  partionlar  case.  It  is  this  very  diffloulty, 
indeed,  that  haa  oanaed  the  extended  application 
of  the  present  law ; for  once  give  it  a range  of  any 
width,  then  precedent  after  precedent  continoallv 
broadena  it.  It  appears  to  ns,  therefore,  that 
some  Buoh  definition  of  the  words  common  em. 
ployment,  as  " hired  or  paid  by  the  same  master," 
will  have  to  be  pnt  in  tho  statote-book  if  the 
advice  of  tho  Committee  and  to  bo  of  any  real 
and  praotioal  value.  But  if  some  snob  ocnrse  is 
taken,  tho  labours  of  this  Committee  will  have 
not  been  without  their  value.  On  the  whole 
the  rcoommendaliona  contained  in  this  Report 
seem  to  savour  somewhat  of  a compromise 
between  tho  interests  of  masters  and  workmen 
which  IS  soaroely  aa  satisfactory  as  might 
have  been  hoped  for.  For  the  first  suggested 
change  m tho  law  is  a clear  blow  to  tho  Sistiog 
doctrine,  and  a lever  which  may  well  be  used  to 
the  whole  doctrine,  espeoially  as  the 
Ire  if  '^"“'”'“‘‘6  Oh  ‘ho  general  question 

are  baaed  upon  a dislike  to  the  whole  principle 
ot  liability  ot  masters  for  acts  of  agents.  &it 
there  «in  be  no  donbt  of  the  importance  of  the 
snggcat.ons  of  the  Committee,  from  a legislative 

me'ff.°'  If”’’  ’"“o''”''  ‘o  '“‘“he  enact, 

meut  and  from  the  effect  they  will  have,  ao  for 

employed?  ”“'‘'‘‘0““  of  empleyera  and 
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HEALTH  AND  SEWAGE  OF  TOWNS. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  on  the  Health  and  Sewage  of  Towns  report 
that  the  Conference  held  this  year  applied  itself 
especially  to  the  dry  systems,  as  distinguiebed 
from  the  water-carried  systems  discussed  last 
year.  The  Committee  have  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  : — 

‘1.  That  the  pail  system,  under  proper  reetilitions  for 
early  and  trequeut  remival,  is  greiitly  superior  to  ali 
privies,  cesspools,  ashpits,  and  middens,  and  posaessts 
anilold  advantages  in  regard  to  health  and  cleanliness, 
wdilat  Its  results  m economy  and  facility  of  utiJisaiiou 
often  compare  Javourably  with  those  of  water-carried 
sewage. 

I hitherto  no  mode  of  utilising  the  excreta  has 

coUection'^*’^^  operation  which  repays  the  cost  of 

almost  universal  practice  of  mixing  ashes 
with  the  pall  products,  though  it  applies  these  aa  a con- 
venient  absorbent,  aud  poesibly  to  some  extent  as  a deo- 
aorant,  is  injurious  to  the  value  of  the  excreta  as  manure. 

4.  That,  for  use  within  the  house,  no  system  has  been 
lound  in  practice  to  take  the  place  of  the  water-closet. 

6.  Thar,  although  there  are  appliances  and  arranwe- 
mentsby  means  ot  which  the  sewer  gases  may  be  effectually 
preveiitea  irom  entering  houses,  they  still  do  so  in  the  great 
town  and  country,  including 


0.  That  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  in  a aanifarv 
point  of  view,  that  the  metropolitan  and  local  authoriiies 
should  exercise  great  vigilance  with  respect  to  this  matter, 
and  that  it  should  be  made  by  law  the  duties  of  these 
Dooies  to  enforce  efficient  measures  for  the  exclnsion  of 
sewer-gasea  from  dwellings,  and  to  watch  over  their  beina 
efficiently  carried  out  under  such  a system  of  payment  as 
workis°done^**  heavily  on  those  at  whose  charge  the 


7.  That  la  every  large  town  plans  of  its  drainage  should 
DO  aeposired  with  the  local  authorities,  and  be  accessible 
to  the  public. 

Pfi^’les,  and  cesspools,  in  towns, 
should  be  abolished  by  law,  due  regard  in  point  of  time 
being  bad  to  the  condition  of  each  locality. 

9.  That  the  annual  accounts  of  the  sanitary  authorities 
rnsufficim  detai/'''^"''’  beprepared  andpublished 


KEW  BUILDINGS  IN  BERLIN. 

THE  PRINGSHEIM  MA.VSION,  WILHELHSSTEASSE, 
BEKLI.V. 

The  German  capital  cannot  boast  of  a wealth 
of  interesting  and  cbaracteriat.io  private  baild- 
inga,  especially  not  sneh  as  date  from  former 
times.  It  was  only  in  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  the  genius  of  the 
architect  Schliiter  presented  Berlin  with  a 
small  number  of  residences  of  striking  features. 
At  last,  afcBr_  a long  period  of  stagnaiiun,  the 
architect  Sohinkel,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
exerted  a distinctly  regenerating  influence  npon 
the  architectural  character  of  the  city.  The 
greater  number  of  the  better  private  buildings 
which  have  risen  since  that  time  are  indebted  to 
the  pupils  of  Sohinkel  for  their  origin.  They 
are  all  diacinguiBbed,  besides  a laudable  tendency 
for  pleasing  appearance,  by  a certain  poverty  of 
material;  for  stucco  and  zinc  castings  were 
hitherto  the  usual  means  employed  for  prodooin"' 
the  dazzling  effects  of  modern  Greek  style,  ° 
Recent  generations  of  architects,  on  the  con. 
trary,  approached  again  towards  Italian  Reuais- 
sance ; aud  at  the  same  time  they  were  actuated 
by  a desire  of  emancipating  themselves,  wherever 
the  means  offered  permitted  of  it,  from  the  nae  of 
anrrogatea,  whioh  had  increased  considerably  in 
the  preceding  periods  of  architecture.  This,  the 
selection  of  building  material,  will  always  remain 
an  essential  question  in  thearcbitectnral  develop, 
meet  of  Berlin,  sandstone  of  the  required  quality 
not  being  found  in  auffioient  quantities  in  the 
Mark  of  Brandenburg.  It  roast  consequently  be 
considered  highly  satisfactory,  and  of  significance 
fur  the  arobiteccura!  progress  of  Berlin,  that 
recently  architects  have  again  turned  to  the 
finer  descriptions  of  bricks,  which  had  been 
I used  in  Brandenburg  from  the  earliest  times. 
Their  application  was  renewed  sucoesafully  by 
Schinkel— examples  of  bis  being  the  Academy 
of  Architecture,  the  residence  of  tho  Feiluer 
family — the  pottery  manufactory  of  March  con- 
tribnting  not  a little  by  its  artistic  productions 
in  extending  their  use.  One  of  the  most  interest, 
ing  and  richest  examples  of  this  style  of  arebi- 
tectnre  is  the  residence  of  Herr  Pringsheim,  one 
of  the  more  fortunate  actors  in  that  period  of 
mad  epeoulatioD,  not  to  say  of  babble  company 
mongering,  which  is  known  in  Germany  as  the 
Griinderperiode,  and  which  is  considered  by  many 
as  one  cf  the  dire  effects  of  the  milliards  paid  by 
France.  However,  Herr  Priogebeim  was  wise 
enongh  to  retire  from  the  giddy  sphere  of  reck- 
less  venture  in  time,  and  he  was  a’ao  wise  enough 
to^  apply  his  gains  in  a suitable  manner,  by 
raising  for  himself  a handsome  edifice  in  the 
Wilhelmsstrasse,  near  Unter  den  Linden,  the  j 


model  of  whioh  house  was  the  subject  of  great 
admiration  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873, 

The  architects  are  Herren  Eoeand  Breda,  and 
their  work  is  a pore  terra-cotta  erection.  By  nsing 
the  term  terra-cotta,  instead  of  brick,  it  is  to  be 
mtimated  that,  all  the  membering  of  the  mould- 
mgs  and  the  ornaments  being  exeented  in  bnrnt 
Olay,  the  form  of  the  ordinary  brick  is  no  longer 
the  dominating  feature.  Since  Sohinkel,  tho 
buiidinga  of  which  Cramer  was  the  arohibeot, 
especially  the  Anatomical  Museum  and  the 
Chemical  Laboratory,  were  the  first  representa. 
tions  of  a more  correct  application  of  terra-cotta 
forms.  Here  it  should  be  remarked  that  greater 
demands  are  made  in  this  respect  as  regards 
private  buildings  than  for  public  edifices  ; in  the 
latter  of  which  erections  more  imposing  propor- 
tions  are  the  rule,  neatness  and  elaborateness  of 
detail  being  dispensed  with  in  favour  of  a more 
sober  architeoture.  To  attain  this  pleasing  ap. 
pearanoe  in  private  bnildings,  a more  oompli. 
Gated  ornamentation  becomes  necessary,  espe- 
cially a greater  variety  in  colour,  whereby  the 
possibly  absent  effect  of  shadow  resulting  from 
the  outlines  of  the  ornamentation  is  supplied. 
Ihis  involves  the  avoidance,  aa  muchaa  possible, 
of  raw  brick  as  a surface  acting  as  a deco- 
ration. 

Fully  conscious  of  the  task  set  before  them, 
and  of  the  diffioolties  attending  its  happy  aocom- 
piishmenb,  the  architects  of  the  building  which 
18  the  subject  of  onr  illustration  made  the 
attempt  of  doing  justice  to  the  terra-ootta  stylo 
(yf  architecture  in  the  principal  story,— for  the 
gronnd  story,  being  executed  in  sandstone,  is  not 
taken  into  consideration,— so  that  also  in  this 
respect  a decided  progressive  tendency  might  be 
perceivable.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
proprietor,  fully  aware  of  tho  object  to  be  at- 
wined  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  gave  carfa 
blanche  to  the  architects  with  respect  to  cost. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  framings  and  mem- 
berings  are  constructed  of  large  terra-cotta 
pieces;  the  dressings  of  the  windows  in  brilliant 
yellow  ; the  frivzes  and  the  enb  blatnre  in  dark 
brownish  red,  unglazed  ; the  parapet  mouldings 
and  gutterface  glazed  in  olive-grey  colour.  The 
ornamental  work  is  everywhere  held  in  its 
natural  yellow  clay  colour;  only  here  and  there 
parts  have  been  rendered  more  prominent  by 
yellow  glazing;  but  the  ground  is  everywhere 
treated  with  coloured  glazing.  The  ground  of 
the  crown  of  the  entablature,  the  soffit  panels, 
the  panels  between  the  consols  of  theentabla- 
tnre,  and  those  in  the  window  crowns,  appear  in 
a delicate  greyish  blue,  which  is  also  employed 
for  the  necks  of  the  window  pila-itera.  The 
gronnd  of  the  panels  under  the  windows,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a dark  reddish  brown;  while  the 
ground  of  tho  delicately  ornamented  window 
pilasters  is  a darker  shade  of  terra-ootta 
but  unglazed.  These  terni-cottaa  were  made 
in  the  tuanafaotory  of  E.  March,  of  Char- 
lottenburg,  and  are  executed  with  the  greatest 
care. 

All  those  coloured  ornaments  are  held  together 
in  their  effect  by  the  full  reddish-brown  ground 
tone  of  the  quietsurface  of  the  fa9ade.  The  latter, 
in  the  same  tone,  but  patterned  in  a somewhat 
lighter  shade,  was  executed  in  the  well-known 
mannfaotory  of  Viileroy  and  Roch  at  Mettiach. 
Although  the  facade  surface  proper  is  covered 
with  a coloured  olay  mosaic,  it  attains  its  con- 
summation in  the  frieze,  which  is  ia  oolonred 
glass  mosaic  upon  gold  ground,  executed  after 
the  designs  of  A^von  Werner,  in  the  manufactory 
of  Salviati,  of  Venice.  The  oompositiou  of  this 
frieze  presents  in  the  eight  panels  separated  by 
the  windows  a symbolio  representation  of  the 
principal  periodsof  human  life.  They  are  “ Happy 
Childhood,”  “The  Mirthful  Feast  of  Poetry,” 

“ The  Love  of  Youth,”  “ Conjugal  Felicity,”  “ The 
Work  of  Creative  Man,”  and.  finally.  “ Ciln  ratmo- 


ug/ii  A' oiioity,  xno 

Work  of  Creative  Man,”  and,  finally,  “ Clio  taking 
down  at  the  deathbed  of  Age  the  deeds  of  aa 
lodustrious  life.”  The  execution  of  these 
raosaioB  is  excellent,  and  worthy  of  the  masterly 
composition.  ^ 

_ Thoogh  we  have  not  conveyed  an  adequate 
impression  by  the  above  description  and  our 
illustration  of  the  outward  appearance  of  thia 
mterestiug  bnilding,  some  idea  may  from  them  be 
termed  of  its  tout  ensemble,  which  reminds  ns  of 
some  of  the  old  Venetian  palaces.  As  regards 
the  artistic  completion  of  the  several  rooms,  it 
IS  at  least  on  a level  with  its  outward  arohitec- 
tore.  We  may  mention,  however,  with  respect 
to  Its  ornamentation  that  the  execution  of  tho 
frescoes  of  the  principal  apartments,  soch  as  the 
ball. room  and  the  dining-room,  was  intrusted  to 
some  of  the  most  eminent  painters  in  this  penre 
of  Berlin,  Diisseldorf,  andMnnich. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  BERLIN:  THE  PKINGSHEIM  RESIDENCE,  WILHELMSSTEASSE. Heeeen  Ebe  & Besda,  Aechiteots. 
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THE  WBBSTEE  MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN,  DULWICH. Mr.  Chaeres  Baert,  F.S.A.,  Architect. 
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HE  WEBSTER  MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN, 
DULWICH. 

W^E  illastrate  a monument  erected  recentlj  in 
ilf^icb  to  the  memory  of  a worthy  man,  Dr. 
orge  Webster,  who  for  sixty  years  bad  resided 
3re,  and  bad  been  identided  with  the  changing 
■tnnes  of  this  charming  locality.  Up  to  the 
ar  1858,  Dulwich  was  but  little  known,  save 
a lovely  suburb  of  the  great  metropolis,  but 
loe  that  year,  when  under  the  reforming 
nda  of  the  Charity  Commissionera  a new 
jbeme  for  the  application  of  the  revenues  of 
le  estate  of  old  Edward  Alleyn  was  adopted, 
d they  were  to  be  mainly  applied  towards  the 
dowmentof  a great  public  school,  the  place 
B become  of  more  general  interest. 

In  its  old  days  and  under  its  new  condition, 
Webster  always  took  the  liveliest  interest  in 
I affairs,  and  acted  as  magistrate,  guardian  of 
e poor,  and  in  other  more  or  less  public 
notiouB.  In  1875  the  feelings  of  respect  and 
atitude  with  which  he  was  regarded  prompted 
me  of  the  inhabitants  to  suggest  that  some 
neral  recognition  of  them  was  due  to  him. 
le  response  to  their  suggestion  from  all  classes 
ts  immediate  and  universal.  It  was  then 
oertained  that  the  doctor  would  accept  nothing 
r himself,  but  would  feel  gratihed  it  his  name 
ight  be  identided  for  over  with  the  plaoe  to 
lioh  be  was  so  much  attached,  by  the  erection 
a public  drinking  fountain  in  the  village.  On 
aring  this  a committee  was  at  once  named  to 
rry  out  the  idea,  and  the  result  is  the  structure 
) have  engraved.  Of  this  committee,  Mr, 
W.  C.  Hutton,  J.P.,  lately  Sheriff  of  London, 
IS  appointed  chairman,  and  Mr.  Fleming,  one 
the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Dulwich,  the  seore* 
cy  and  treasurer. 

Only  a few  days  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
mmittee  (on  the  16th  November,  1875),  the 
jeeb  of  their  solicitude  was  struck  down  by 
ath  after  a few  boars’  illness ; and  a farther 
lamity  occurred,  for  at  a meeting  of  the  oom- 
btee  on  the  24th  March,  1876,  it  was  announced 
at  their  respected  secretary,  Mr.  Fleming,  had 
JO  died  suddenly  on  the  17ih  of  that  month. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  Mr.  Charles 
irry,  architect  to  the  Governors  of  Alleyn’s 
•liege,  had  prepared  a design,  wbioh,  having 
en  approved  by  the  committee,  was  submitted 
the  governors  and  approved  by  them,  when 
ey  generously  gave  a site  for  the  erection  of 
s memorial  in  a prominent  position  in  the 
ilage  and  close  to  the  residence  wherein  Dr. 
ebster  bad  passed  nearly  all  his  life. 

The  fountain  is  constructed  of  granite  from  the 
larries  of  Messrs.  Sheares  & Smith,  at  Dal- 
attie.  Grey  granite,  finely  axed,  being  need 
rthe  steps  and  water-troughs  for  cattle,  while  the 
perstructure  is  of  red  granite,  polished.  Its 
ramidal  apex  is  surmounted  by  a handsome 
mp,  executed  in  bronze,  partly  gilt,  the  whole 
}m  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
the  architect.  The  parish  of  Camberwell  has 
ntribnted  the  sum  of  SOL  by  way  of  a small 
lip  towards  tbe  annual  expense  of  maintenance 
the  fountain  and  its  water  supply,  the  whole 
irdeo  of  which  (subject  to  the  donation)  has 
en  most  generously  undertaken  by  the  Metro- 
ilitan  Diiuking  Fountain  aud  Cattle- Trongb 
JBOciatioD,  who  have  also  at  their  own  expense 
it  in  tbe  foundations,  and  also  supplied  tbe 
pe-work  for  the  water  supply,  and  whose 
oretary,  Mr.  John  Lee,  has  rendered  valuable 
sistanoe  to  tbe  arebiteob.  Tbe  cost  of  the  work, 
iclusive  of  ihe  foundations,  has  b6eaaboub375J., 
bioh  snm  bus  been  raised  by  subsoriptionin  tbe 
nghbonrhood  where  the  late  Dr.  Webster  was 
well  known  for  over  sixty  years,  and  so  highly 
teemed. 

The  fountain  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
on : — 

“ A, D.  1877. 

To  commemorate  the  long  and  varied  Beryices, 
public  and  private,  of 
GEORSE  WEBSTER,  M.D.,  J.P,, 

Tor  more  thau  sixty  years  an  inhabitant  of  Dulwich, 
This  fountain  is  erected  from  tbe 
Contributions  of  his  many  friends  and  neighbours 
of  every  station. 

He  died  19  Nov.  1875.  Aged  78  years.” 

The  fountain  was  opened  to  tbe  public  on  the 
>h  inst.,  without  any  ceremonial. 


Books. — A catalogue  of  second-hand  books, 
>2  pages,  just  now  issued  by  H.  Sotheran  & Co., 
>,  Piccadilly, — a quaint  house,  of  which  we  gave 
lyiew  some  time  ago, — includes  a large  number 
f architeotnral,  scientific,  and  artistic  works. 
Bjme  of  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  know  this. 


CONGRESS  OF  BRISTOL  AND 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  “ outing  ” of  this  society  was  held 
at  Cirencester  on  the  28th,  29th,  and  30ch  of 
August,  under  the  presidency  of  Earl  Bathurst. 

The  annual  business-meeting  was  held  in  tbe 
Corn  Hall.  Sir  William  V.  Guise,  the  retiring 
president,  having  vacated  the  chair  in  favour  of 
Earl  Bathurst,  Mr.  P.  Hallett,  the  general  seore- 
tary,  submitted  the  annual  report  of  the  oounoil, 
who  said  they  believed  they  might  congratulate 
the  society  on  its  satisfactory  progress  during  the 
year. 

The  meraberB  now  amounted  to  a total  of  613,  which 
included  601  subscriberi.  This  showed  a net  increase  since 
tbe  meeting  alGloucesterof forty-eight  subacribers.  The 
ilnances,  too,  were  satisfactory.  The  balance  iu  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer,  after  deducting  tbe  estimated  cost  of  the 
annual  volume  of  transactions,  was  about  6072. ; of  this  total 
the  life  subscriptions  amounted  to  4042.,  which  it  was  con- 
sidered desirable  to  invest  as  a funded  capital.  . . . Since 
tbe  summer  meeting  at  Gloncester  last  year  the  society 
had  held  two  winter  meetings, — one  at  Bristol  and  the 

other  at  Cheltenham The  subjeot  of  the  formation 

of  an  arcbxological  museum  and  library  was  alluded  to 
by  several  speakers  at  tbe  Gloucester  meeting,  but  do  thing 
thereon  had  as  yet  been  determined.  The  council  bad 
already  made  certain  purchases  of  books,  and  they  had  to 
thank  Mr.  Long,  of  SVrinyton,  Mr.  Playne,  of  Nuilsworth, 
and  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  of  Dowlais,  for  the  presentation  of 

works  to  the  society One  important  object  of  the 

society,  mentioned  lu  its  conatitntion,  is  tbe  preservation 
of  ancient  local  monuments.  With  this  object  in  view  a 
committee  was  formed  at  the  Brisrolmeeting  in  December 
last  for  the  preservation  of  Sc.  Werburgh’s  tower.  This 
tower  is  a handsome  member  of  the  Bristol  group  of 
towers  of  the  fifteenth-ceutury  date,  which  a private  Act 
of  Parliament,  obtained  for  the  so-oiled  removal,  but,  in 
an  historical  sense,  for  tbe  destruction,  of  St.  Weiburgh’a 
Church,  had  given  the  Bristol  Town  Council  powers  either 
to  preserve  or  demolish,  as  it  saw  dt.  The  committee,  in 
conjunction  with  other  committees  formed  at  Bristol,  bad 
collected  promises  to  tbe  extent  of  nearly  1,0002.,  in  order 
to  save  tbe  tower  ; and  under  the  influence  of  their 
endeavours  the  Town  Council  rescinded  a resolution  it  bad 
passed  adverse  to  the  tower's  continuance.  In  the  delays, 
however,  that  followed  other  influences  prevailed.  The 
party  of  destruction  again  gained  the  ascendency,  tbe 
Town  Council  recurred  to  its  original  position,  and  the 
tower  was  now  apparently  doomed.  It  would  probably  be 
deemed  a lamentable  circumstance  that  a great  monumei  t 
of  Mediceval  art  and  culture,  with  traditions  extending 
b.<ck  to  the  earliest  periods  of  English  history,  should  be 
thus  saciillced  to  what  appeared  little  more  than  a narrow 
and  short-sighted  utilitarianism.  .... 

The  report  was  adopted,  on  tbe  motion  of 
Professor  Rolleston,  seconded  by  Mr.  Christopher 
Bowly,  and  the  retiriug  members  of  the  couooil 
having  been  re-appointed, 

The  President  delivered  his  inaugural  address, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said  ; — 

Cirencester, 

The  Corinium  of  the  Romans,  was  a plaoe 
of  importance  in  tbe  time  oi  Julius  Cmsar; 
four  great  roads  met  there, — first,  the  Foas; 
second,  tbe  loknieid  Way  ; third,  the  Irinin- 
street;  and  fourth,  Aoman-street.  In  addi- 
tion to  tbe  roads,  there  are  various  anti- 
quities belonging  to  tbe  Roman  age.  There 
IS  an  area  called  tbe  Bull  Ring,  wbioh  had 
long  been  considered  a Roman  amphitheatre, 
but  this  has  lately  been  made  a subject  of 
doubt.  Our  abbey  church  occupies  the  first 
position  in  the  town.  Henry  I.  founded  the 
abbey  church,  but  little,  if  anything,  remains 
of  tbe  structure.  The  present  parish  church 
was  rebuilt  when  Hasketown  was  abbot,  between 
the  years  of  1504  and  1522.  An  ancient  church 
existed  before.  Having  briefly  referred  to  the 
history  of  Cirencester,  tbe  President  made  a few 
remarks  on  some  of  the  places  to  be  visited,  and 
concluded  by  observing  that  although  some 
might  deem  arobteology  a dull  and  unattractive 
science — and  it  certainly  could  not  be  compared 
in  delight  to  the  cheering  sound  of  the  hunter’s 
horn,  or  to  the  excitement  of  the  Newmarket 
[-aces — yet  it  might  be  pursued  by  persons  of 
moderate  means,  it  added  to  our  store  of  know- 
ledge, and  perhaps  was  not  followed  by  extrava- 
gance  and  ruin. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Church,  the 
members  visited  the  Loan  and  Corinium  Museums, 
and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Oakley  House,  where 
they  were  entertained  by  tbe  President.  At  the 
Barton  they  inspected  a good  specimen  of  Roman 
pavement,  which  was  described  by  Professor 
Churob.  Retraoingtheirsteps,  they  visited  Cecily, 
hill,  Park-street,  Thomas-street,  and  Dollar-street, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Fuller,  who 
explained  that  the  street  now  called  Cecily-hill 
was  originally  called  Inobthrop-street,  meaning, 
possibly,  entrance  to  tbe  town,  and  was  tbe  main 
eutranoe  to  the  town  from  Scrond  on  the  Oakley 
side.  Later  on  it  was  oalled  Sc,  Ceoilia-street, 
because  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Geollia,  which  was 
originally  there.  Hence  the  corruption — Cecily, 
hill.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Ceoilia  was  still  in  exist- 


ence at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Nottingham,  in  1483.  When  Leland  visited  Ciren- 
cester in  1542  only  the  ruins  remained.  Thomas- 
street,  he  reminded  them,  just  marked  the  inside 
of  the  Roman  wall.  Thomas-street  was  formerly 
Battle-street,  probably  so  oalled  from  some  storm- 
ing of  the  town  by  King  Stephen’s  or  some  other 
forces.  It  became  Thomas-street  from  the  hos- 
pital founded  by  Sir  William  Nottingham  for  the 
benefit  of  four  poor  weavers,  and  who  had  to 
pray  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
in  the  parish  ohurch. 

Proceeding  to  the  Grove-lane,  the  first  point 
to  which  attention  was  drawn  was  the  old  so- 
called  Saxon  arch,  at  the  entrance  to  tbe  abbey. 
Mr.  Fuller  pointed  out  that  this  arch  was  the 
means  by  which  entrance  was  obtained  to  tbe 
abbey  precinots,  by  a road  leading  out  into  the 
present  Whiteway,  or  old  Wigge  Ham  way. 
Tbe  arch  had  been  wrongly  called  the  “ Saxon 
arch.”  It  was  a part  of  tbe  buildings  of  the 
abbey,  begun  1117.  In  1131  they  were  so  far 
advanced  as  to  allow  tbe  first  abbot,  Serlo,  to  be 
appointed,  and  who  was  consecrated  in  that  year 
at  Brockley  Churob. 

Progress  was  made  to  the  Beeches,  where 
Professor  Church  called  attention  to  an  earthen 
bank  still  existing,  which  supported  the  Roman 
wall,  nearly  in  a line  with  those  portions  eeen  in 
the  abbey  grounds.  The  wall  continued  nearly 
straight  for  some  distance,  when  ic  curved  in- 
wards twice,  and  worked  round  to  the  portions 
found  in  the  workhouse  garden.  Having  passed 
tbe  New  Mills,  described  by  Mr.  Fuller  as 
formerly  known  as  Fulling  Mill,  built  by  Albert 
Blake,  on  the  site  of  a Roman  tower,  the  course 
of  the  party  was  shaped  to  the  New-road,  the 
scene  of  Mr.  Banks’s  excavations.  Here  Pro- 
fessor Church  pointed  out  the  remains  of  the 
Roman  villa  which  Mr.  Banks  had  discovered.  A 
very  large  amount  of  foundations  had  been  fonnd, 
from  which  great  quantities  of  stone  bad  been 
dog,  and  among  those  foundations  were  die- 
covered  some  pieces  of  sculpture  preserved  as 
freshly  as  if  the  sculptor’s  chisel  had  left  them 
but  yesterday.  The  pavements  under  which 
these  sculptures  were  found  were  very  rough 
and  inferior.  Sir  William  Guise  called  atten- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  carvings 
were  found  among  the  debris  of  tbe  founda- 
tions. Now,  what  was  it  caused  the  destruction 
of  these  important  buildings?  He  had  always 
thought  that  the  destruction  ensued  in  that 
period  of  Cimmerian  darkness  which  overspread 
the  whole  country  after  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  and  no  light  was  let  in  except  by  the 
few  old  monkish  chronicles,  &c.,  which  bore 
upon  the  subjeot.  At  that  time, — and  Fronde 
and  Freeman  took  this  view, — the  Roman  Brit 
had  been  undoubtedly  reduced  to  a state  of  utter 
cowardice,  and  he  called  in  the  Daues  to  help 
him  against  the  hordes  of  Piets  who  were  de- 
stroying him  and  his  bouses.  Then,  aooording 
to  his  theory,  came  the  time  that  these  towns 
were  destroyed  and  ruinated,  reduced  to  a con- 
dition in  which  pieces  of  soulpture  were  mingled 
up  with  heaps  of  rubbish.  That  was,  he  believed, 
when  the  destruotion  occurred,  otherwise  they 
had  nothing  to  account  for  tbe  destruction  of 
such  an  important  town  as  Corinium,  and  the 
finding  of  pieces  of  sculpture  indiscriminately 
mixed  with  the  foundations.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
a place  of  great  importance.  Here  were  found 
grand  cornices,  fine  Corinthian  capitals,  showing 
that  a preeborium  and  other  pnblio  buildings  bad 
existed  ; and  yet  the  fragments  of  them  were 
found  levelled  with  the  foundations.  Nothing 
bub  destruction  could  have  done  it,  and  that 
destruction  was,  he  thought,  worked  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries  by  the  hands  of  the  invading 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 

The  Parish  Church,  Cirencester, 
was  next  visited,  and  was  explained  by  tbe  Rev. 
E.  A.  Fuller.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  was,  he  said,  tbe  largest  of  the 
whole  of  tbe  parish  churches  in  Gloucestershire, 
measuring  internally  from  east  to  west  154  ft. 
On  the  north  of  the  nave  was  tbe  Trinity  Chapel ; 
on  the  south  of  the  chancel  was  the  Chapel  of 
at.  John  the  Baptist ; the  chapel  on  the  north  of 
the  obancel  was  St.  Catherine’s  Chapel  j and  to 
the  north  again  beyond  this  was  the  Lady 
Cbapel.  Tbe  church  also  formerly  included 
the  altars  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and 
St.  Edmund  the  Confessor.  There  were  eight 
chantries,  viz.,  The  Trinity,  the  BIes-*ed  Virgin 
Mary,  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  St.  Anthony,  St. 
Christopher,  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Nicholas, 
Jesus,  and  John  Jones.  During  the  fifteenth 
century  there  was  also  one  of  St.  Edmund  the 
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ConfeBSor,  As  to  the  growth  of  the  stractnre  of 
the  parinb  cburob,  Mr.  Fuller  said  there  was 
notbiug  but  the  arobitecture  to  tell  its  own  story. 
Of  the  Early  Eomano.Britiah  church  iu  this 
town  be  could  tell  them  nothing,  and  of  the 
Saxon  church  not  much.  In  the  course  of  the 
restoration  of  the  ohnrcb,  under  the  organ  they 
found  a bit  of  foundation  which  they  thought 
might  be  connected  with  the  Saxon  church.  The 
arcbiteuture  told  of  a smaller  Norman  ohuroh, 
which  be  had  marked  on  the  plan.  The  chancel 
and  nave  were  then  narrow,  and  some  time 
toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  chancel 
was  widened  in  the  direction  of  the  sontb,  and 
in  so  doing  some  Boman  pillars  were  used  up. 
The  nave  was  rebuilt  apparently  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  original  Lady  chapel.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  a great  deal  was  done— at  the 
very  begiuniog  the  tower  was  built,  the  huge 
flying  buttresses  being  pub  up  before  the  top 
story  was  put  on,  to  remedy  a sealement  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  lower  stories.  Trinity 
Chapel  was  built  before  l-l-lO,  as  legacies  in  aid 
of  its  bmldiug  had  been  found  about  that  time. 
The  Lady  chapel  was  rebuilt  abont  the  same  time, 
and  about  the  same  period  the  east  corner  of  the 
south  aisle  (Garstang  Chapel).  By  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  the  ohuroh  had  grown  to 
its  present  dimensions,  and  in  1514  the  nave 
began  to  be  rebuilt,  though  it  was  a long  while 
about.  Mr.  Fuller  fixed  the  date  of  the  build, 
ing  of  the  great  south  porch  at  about  1500. 

The  annual  dinner  took  place  in  the  evening 
at  the  King’s  Head  Assembly  Boom,  Earl 
Bathurst  in  the  chair.  After  dinner  there  was  a 
meeting  in  the  Corn  Hall,  where  the  subject  of 
the  “ Prehistoric  Interments  of  Glonoesterehire  ” 
was  dealt 


but  Sir  William  Guise  agreed  with  Mr.  Ella, 
combe  in  regarding  the  church  as  being  unquea- 
tionabiy  an  Early  Norman  structure.  After 
much  argument,  the  controversialists  still 
remained  firm  in  their  respective  oonvictious 
(according  to  the  very  copious  report  in  the  Wilts 
and  Gloucestershire  StaTidard,  to  which  we  are 
indebted).  Stowell  Manor  House,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  was  next  visited.  The 
house  was  built  by  one  of  the  Atkinson  family, 
about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
viaitO’S  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr. 
Walker,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Cirencester, 
where  tne  second  day's  proceedings  were  brought 
to  a close  with  au  evening  meeting  in  the  Corn 
Hall. 


Roman  Reitiains. 


Dth  in  a very  interesting  paper  by 
Professor  Bolleston.  Then  followed  a paper  by 
the  Rev.  W.  E.  Hadow,  vicar  of  South  Cerney,  on 
“Mooumeotal  Brasses  at  Cirencester  and  the 
neighbouring  ohurohes.”  The  Bev.  E.  A.  Fuller 
next  discoursed  of  “ The  Relation  of  the  Town  to 
the  Manor  of  Cirencester,”  giving  a very  graphic 
history  of  the  town.  This  brought  the  proceed, 
inga  of  the  first  day  to  a close. 

On  the  second  day  (Wednesday,  the  29fch),  the 
members  started  in  carriages  from  the  market, 
place,  and  proceeded  on  an  excursion  to  Calms, 
den,  Ched  worth,  and  Stowell.  The  first  halt  was 
made  at  the  wayside  cross  at  Calmsden,  de* 
scribed  in  one  of  Murray’s  handbooks  as  “a 
picturesque  wayside  cross,  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Kuighis  Templars  of 
Quenington,  who  held  a large  possession  here.” 
The  structure  consists,  according  to  Pooley,  of 
four  steps,  “ and  a pedestal  or  socket,  into  which 
is  inserted  a taper  octagonal  shaft,  surmounted 
by  a cube  whose  sides  face  the  four  cardinal 
points.”  A drive  of  three  miles  from  the  cross 
brought  the  party  to  the  parish  ohuroh  of  Ched- 

worth,  the  architectural  features  of  which  were 

described  by  Mr.  Niblett,  who  thought  the  arch, 
way  under  the  square  western  tower  was  de. 
oidedly  the  oldest  portion  of  the  fabric.  The 
ohuroh  coueisted  of  nave,  western  tower,  chancel, 
and  north  aisle.  The  west  arch  was  Early 
Norman,  and  the  columns  dividing  the  aisle  from 
the  nave  might  be  sot  down  as  Late  Norman. 
After  a picturesque  walk  through  Chedworth 
Woods,  the  party  arrived  at  the  Roman  villa  at 
Chedworth,  discovered  by  Mr.  James  Farrer 
about  eleven  years  ago,  on  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Eldon,  at  whose  cost  the  excavations,  to. 
getlier  with  the  erection  of  the  museum  and  the 
construction  of  the  necessary  protective  cover- 
ings, have  been  carried  out.  The  visitors  having 
been  conducted  over  the  villa  and  the  museum 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  W.  Dyke,  were 
entertained  at  luncheon  on  the  lawn,  by  the 
hospitality  of  the  Earl  of  Eldon.  After  a ramble  in 
the  woods  for  the  inspection  of  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  temple,  the  cavalcade  was  reformed,  and 
a drive  along  hilly  and  at  times  uncomfortably 
rough  roads,  through  the  village  of  Yanworth, 
landed  the  excursionists  at  the  little  village  of 


The  first  paper  read  was  by  Professor  Church, 
” On  Some  Recent  Roman  Finds  in  and  near 
Cirencester.”  In  the  course  of  the  paper  the 
author  said  : During  many  recent  excavations 
for  building  purposes  in  Cirencester  the  interior 
decorations  of  walls  have  been  fouud  in  great 
quantities — in  cart  loads,  I may  say.  The 
colours  are  still  adherent  to  the  plaster  and  con- 
crete, but  the  designs  are  not  greatly  varied  or 
of  particular  merit.  A maroue  ground  with  white 
lines  and  black  border  commonly  occurs  : two 
excellent  specimens  of  yellow  leafage  ornament 
upon  a marone  ground  have  been  fortunately 
secured  for  the  museum.  One  of  these  was 
found  in  Crioklade-atreet,  the  other  in  the 
Leauses.  An  imitation  granite  pattern  is  com- 
moQ.  But  the  moat  interesting  piece  of  coloured 
plaster  work  bears  upon  it  something  more  than 
an  ordinary  design,  and  I beg  that  this  fragment 
be  carefully  inspected.  I am  more  particnlarly 
anxious  that  persons  familiar  with  similar  relics 
found  in  Pompeii  and  Rome  should  examine  this 
specimen,  since  its  genuineness  has  been  called 
in  question  by  one  or  two  gentlemen  whose 
thorough  acquaintance  with  such  subjects  I have 
reason  to  doubt.  The  object  is  an  inscription  in 
Roman  capitals,  forming  a set  of  squared  words, 
to  which  a much  later  origin  than  the  fourth  cen- 
tury had  been  assigned  before  the  present  bis- 
covery  was  made.  The  best  arohmological 
authorities  who  have  seen  the  Cirencester 
example  do  not  doubt  its  genuineness,  while  the 
oircum.stancos  of  the  find  place  its  authenticity 
beyond  suspicion  : I beg  once  more  to  place  them 
on  record.  During  the  levelling  of  a garden  in 
the  New-road,  Cirencestrr,  many  coins  and 
Roman  tiles  were  daily  disinterred.  Captain 
Abbott  watched  the  operations  narrowly,  and 


there  was  one  at  least  at  Cirencester  who  ooald  h 
thrown  light  upon  the  sabjecl.  This  ought  to  be  ioqni 
into;  as  altliough  the  ioscription  is  in  itself  of  no  a " 
importance,  the  tact  of  its  genuineness  ii 


The  Rsv.  G.  H.  Moberly,  rector  of  Duntisbou) 
Rous,  followed  with  an  interesting  paper 
“Local  Names  near  Cirencester”;  and  1 
Wilfred  Crippa  read  some  ” Notes  on  Ancit 
Church  Plate  at  Cirencester  ” ; and  a paper 
“ The  Disarmament  of  Suspected  Persons  in  1 
county  of  Gloucester,”  oontributed  by  Sir  Jo 
Maoiean,  P.S.A.,  was  read  by  Sir  William  Gui 
in  the  absence  of  the  author. 

The  concluding  meeting  was  held  in  the  Cc 
Hall  on  Thursday,  the  30th,  when  it  w 
announced  that  the  oonucil  recommended  Bris 
as  the  place  of  meeting  for  next  year.  TJ 
recommendation  having  been  oonfirrued,  soi 
formal  business  was  transacted,  and  the  membc 
proceeded  on  an  excursion  to  Ampney,  Fairfoi 
and  Bibury.  The  first  halt  was  made  at  Ampn 
Crncis,  where  the  members  inspected  the  no 
restored  ancient  ” Cross  of  Ampney  Holy  Rooc 
in  the  oharohyard.  The  church  was  th 
inspected.  Sir  William  Guise  expressing  i 
opinion  that  it  was  of  about  the  year  1200,  i 
Norman  arohiteoiure,— built  during  the  NorouL 
transition, — its  transepts  being  of  a later  perio 
and  the  doorway  not  being  of  a Normi 
oharacter.  The  party  then  proceeded  on 
Fairford,  where  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Joyce,  of  Strat 
fieldsaye,  read  a paper  on  the  celebrated  ataine 
glass  windows.  The  homeward  journey  was  v 
Quenington  and  Bibury.  At  the  former  pla 
the  ohurch  was  visited,  and  the  visitors  we: 
hospitably  received  by  Captain  Mauusell  Willian 
and  Mrs.  Williams  at  Bibury  Court,  a fii 
specimen  of  a Corswold  Manor  House.  Bibni 
Church  having  been  inspected,  the  excursion  wi 
brought  to  a close,  and  with  it  the  three  day 
meeting,  which  appears  to  have  been  a success 


INDIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Mr.  Jl'liand  Danvers,  the  Governmei 
Director  of  Indian  RHUavs,  has  just  issued  h. 

port  for  the  year  1876—77.  We  extract  som 
passages  from  it:  — 

During  the  year  1876,  479  miles  of  new  lin 
were  opened  for  traffic.  The  whole  extent  not 
completed  is  6,948  miles.  Of  these,  767  a 
coDstrnoted  with  a double,  and  6,179  with 
single  line ; 5,748  are  on  the  5 ft.  6 in.  gauge 
1,162  on  the  metre,  27^  on  a 4 ft.  gauge,  an 
20  in  the  Quicowar  of  Baroda’s  territory  on  t 


r j, 2 ft.  6 in.  gauge.  The  lines  opened  since  the  eni 

one  dy  had  his  attention  called  to  a fragment  of  i of  1875  comprise  297i  miles  of  the  Sonth  Indiai 
wal  plaster  found,  in  his  presence,  by  the  ignorant  I Railway,  which  is  now  complete,  with  the  excep 
workmen  employed  there,  who  saw  letters  upon  | tion  of  a section,  37  miles  in  length,  south  o 
It.  Gaptam  Abbott  washed  it  and  showed  it  to  Cnddalore;  103  miles  of  the  Northern  Punjaul 
me,  and  subsequently  deposited  it  in  the  museum,  j Slate  line,  extending  from  Lahore  to  Jhelum 
It  must  be  recollected  that  it  was  not  sold  by  the  I 20  miles  of  the  Eajputana;  13  miles  of  th( 
labourer,  and  that  no  one  had  any  interest  iu  pro- 1 Holkar  State  Railway  between  Kaodwa  ant 
f ^ Chual  Choki,  and  between  Mhow  and  Indore^ 


Stowell, 

where  the  parish  church  was  visited.  The  Rev. 
W.  Wiggio,  rector  of  Hampnott,  acting  as 
cicerone,  said  the  chnroh  was  probably  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  was  at  present  in  a very 
dilapidated  state,  but  was  shortly  to  be  restored 
at  the  cost  of  Lord  Eldon.  The  Rev.  H.  n! 
Ellaoombe  regarded  it  as  a very  early  cruciform 
ohnrcb,  with  only  the  demolished  north  transept 
missing.  He  considered  it  a very  Early  Norman 
church,  and  said  the  walla  were  undoubtedly 
Norman,  with  Early  Decorated  windows  inserted. 
He 


was  inclined  to  put  the  date  of  the  church  - • 

at  between  1000  to  1050.  Mr.  Wiegin  diasantRd  theory;  but  a whisper  has  reached  my  ear,- 

ft  igbui  uissenteo,  j that  the  manulacwre  is  of  far  more  recent  date,  and  that 


knowledge  required  to  do  so.  The  letters 
absolutely  agree  in  form  with  those  of  the 
graffiti  or  walLscratchings  of  Rome  and  Pompeii, 
and  run  thus — 

T A 


OPERA 


TENET 


A R E P O 


S A T O R 


Some  disenssioo  ensued  as  to  the  meaning  of 
these  words.  Sir  William  Guise,  writing  after- 
wards on  the  subject,  says  : 


At  first  sight  they  would  seem  easy  to  explain,  and,  as 
was  suggested  by  one  speaker,  may  read  thus:— “Arepo 
the  Sower,  keeps  his  wheel,  works.”  or  “ keeps  hia  wheels 
at  work,”  but  the  merest  tyro  in  Laiin  knows  that  by  no 
form  of  grammatieal  construction  can  the  words  be  made 
to  bear  correctly  any  such  interpreCHiion.  Another  speaker 
Slated  that  some  scholar  somewhere  had  made  the  dis- 
covery that  in  some  form  of  base  Latinity  “Arepo" 
means  “a  drill-ploU:;h," — it  might  as  well  mean  ateam- 
ploiigh  for  all  the  light  it  throws  on  the  matter.  Let  us 
now  examine  the  puzzle.  It  will  be  seen  ar  ouee  that  the 
letters,  read  perpendicularly  as  well  as  from  aide  to  side, 
form  the  same  words.  “Hotas”  may  be  read  all  round’ 
so  may  “ i3at..r.”  It  will  next  be  observed  that  “ Rotas  " 
and  " Sator”  are  the  same  words  reversed.  The  same  is 
observable  of  “Upera”  and  “Arepo.”  There  remains 
then  only  the  word  “ Tenet, ” which  seems  to  be  the  verb 
that  governs  the  sentence,  but  in  lact  while  serving 
Ihat  purpose  it  supplies  the  letters  needed  to  con. 
oiruct  the  auagram.  Tous,  under  tbe  specious  guise 
of  a Latin  sentence,  which  has  no  real  meaning,  an  in- 
genious puzzle  is  contrived,  which  has  served  its 
purpose  when  it  has  amused  or  surprised  its  readers.  I 
am  told  that  it  has  been  fou  id  in  an  Early  Medimval  work  • 
possibly  it  may  date  from  tbe  period  of  the  Lower  Empire  ■' 
but  it  bears  about  it  so  strongly  the  ma'ks  of  monkish  in’ 
genuity,  that  I should  be  di-posed,  unless  there  be  good 
evidence  to  the  conirary,  to  believe  that  it  had  its  origin 
ID  the  cloisters.  The  appearance  of  tbe  words  on  aRoman 
liie  in  the  Museum  of  Cirencester  would  seem  to  militate  I 


36i  miles  on  the  Neemuoh  State  Riilway,  anc 
nine  miles  on  the  Pali  branch  oi  the  B jmbay  am 
Baroda  Railway.  I understand  also,  altboagi 
it  has  not  been  officially  annoaoced,  that  the  lint 
from  Rangoon  to  Prome  has  been  opened.  At 
tbe  same  time  progress  has  been  made  on  othe» 
lines  in  coarse  of  construction.  The  Pali  extern 
sion  of  the  Dakor  branch  of  the  Bombay,  B-troda 
and  Central  India  Railway  is  an  illustration  ol 
the  moderate  cost  at  which  railway  works  may, 
in  favourable  situations,  be  executed.  The  line 
is  13-83  miles  in  length,  is  of  the  8 ft.  6 in. 
gauge,  and  is  laid  with  60  lb.  rails  on  iron  bowl 
sleepers.  The  stations  are  plainly  built,  but  of 
sufficient  size  for  their  purpose.  The  total  cost 
has  been  614,950  rupees,  being  about  4,000L  a 
mile. 

Out  of  a total  of  107,036  persons  employed  on 
the  6,624  open  miles  of  railway  on  the  30th  ol 
September  last,  101,254  wer^  natives,  3,032 
were  Europeans,  and  2,750  East  Indians.  The 
cumber  of  deaths  amongst  the  Europeans  waa 
60,  or  abont  2 per  cent. ; amongst  the  East 
Indians,  34,  or  1-24  per  oenr..,  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months.  The  Europeans,  it  will  be 
seen,  form  only  2-83  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  employed. 

The  development  of  the  resonroes  of  the 
country  which  is  now  taking  place,  and  tbe  large, 
traffic  which  has  ensued,  point  to  the  probability, 
of  more  expenoitnre  in  future  years  for  thei 
additional  accommodation  and  means  of  transport: 
that  will  be  required.  The  State  lines  on 
which  the  principal  expenditure  was  incurred 
were  the  Northern  Bengal,  the  Punjaub 
Northern,  and  the  Indus  Valley.  The  total: 
id  that  I amount  of  capital  that  has  been  expended  up  to. 
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and  of  the  year  was  109,364,867l.j  of  which 
72,265Z.  was  on  aocouat  of  goaranteed,  and 
92,6021.  on  account  of  State  lines.  The 
1 amount  of  guaranteed  capital  that  had  been 
jd  up  to  the  Blst  of  March  last  was 
32,562Z.,  of  which  84i.37i,121l.  consisted  of 
e capital,  4,766,300Z.  of  debentures, 
2,458Z.  of  debenture  stock,  and  269,6831.  of 
tal  not  bearing  interest.  The  net  revenue 
ved  from  the  railways  during  the  year  1876 
4,564,8231.,  compared  with  3,647,8681.  of  the 
'ions  year.  The  State  lines,  935  miles  in 
th,  earned  113,401Z.,  and  the  guaranteed 
3, 6,000  miles  in  extent,  earned  4,451,422Z. 

guaranteed  interest  advanced  during  the 
rl876  amounted  to  4,634,222Z.,  so  that  there 
a difference  only  of  182,0001.  between  that 
the  receipts.  But  inasmuch  as  certain  lines 
led  surplus  profits  to  the  amount  of  833,1701., 
that  sum  (after  deducting  19,8351.  cou- 
nted to  the  provident  fund  of  the  East  Indian 
Iway)  had  to  ha  returned  to  the  companies, 
the  previous  year  the  difference  between 
lipts  and  guaranteed  interest  was  1,073,8821., 
the  half  surplus  profits  amounted  to  173,5061. 

I neb  amounts  chargeable  against  the  revenues 
;he  country  for  the  two  years  respectively 
e,  in  1875, 1,247,3381.,  and  in  1876,  588,4671. 
) number  of  passengers  carried  was 
>35,319,  with  an  average  mileage  of  6,592 
SB,  compared  with  26,779,437  of  the  previous 
r,  and  a mileage  of  6,298.  The  proportion 
cent,  of  the  first-class  was  ‘76,  of  the  second, 
t,  and  of  the  lower  classes,  97.  The  amount 
^oods  carried  was  5,871,690  tons,  compared 
h 4,388,660  of  1875.  The  proportion  per 
t.  of  the  gross  revenue  from  passengers  was 
34,  and  from  merchandise,  including  minerals, 
16.  The  expenses  of  maintaining  and  work- 
: the  railways  were  4,226,9661.,  being  487,0431. 
re  than  the  previous  year,  and  49'20  per  cent, 
the  gross  receipts. 


BUILDING  IN  BRADFORD. 

Fkom  two  long  articles  which  have  recently 
peared  in  the  Bradford  Observer  we  cull  a few 
'ticnlars  as  to  some  new  buildings  in  that 
m. 

new  pile  of  buildings  is  being  erected  ex- 
iding  from  Kirkgate  to  Hustlergate,  and  having 
rontage  to  the  new  street  which  supersedes 
) old  Post-office  passage.  The  new  Liberal 
jb  oocnpiea  the  most  prominent  position  in 
s new  street,  now  known  as  Bank-street.  The 
e was  a costly  one,  varying  from  461.  to  521. 
r superficial  yard,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
?6nne,  the  ground  and  basement  stories  of  the 
lb  boildiugshave  been  appropriated  for  shops, 
d also  for  the  banking  office  of  the  Halifex 
mmeroial  Banking  Company.  Space  has  been 
jerved  for  a central  front  entrance  from  Bank- 
eeb,  and  a secondary  entrance  from  Queens- 
te.  The  interior  accommodation  of  the  Club 
3 been  arranged  on  the  three  upper  floors  of 

1)  building.  The  club  will  be  warmed  by  an 
paratns  supplied  by  Haden  & Co.,  of  Trow- 
idge.  The  building  is  of  fireproof  oonstmo- 
n,  on  Fox  & Barrett’s  system  thronghout. 
le  style  is  Italian,  and  the  cost  of  the  building, 
elusive  of  land  and  furniture,  will  be  about 
,0001.  The  works  are  being  carried  out  by 
SBSrs.  Crabtree  Brothers,  masons,  Keighley  ; 
r.  Robert  Sugden, joiner,  Keighley;  Mr. Rush- 
>rth,  jun.,  plumber,  Shipley;  Mr.  Hird,  iron- 
ander,  Shipley ; Mr.  B.  Dixon,  plasterer,  Mr. 
uithies,  slater,  and  Mr.  E.  Harland,  painter,  of 
adford.  The  furniture  will  be  supplied  by 
MBPS.  C.  Mills  & Co.,  Bradford.  Mr.  Spencer 
s acted  as  clerk  of  works. 

The  adjoining  pile  of  bnildings  has  been  erected 
p Messrs.  Parkinson,  Clark,  & Co.’s  drapery 
■d  silk  mercery  establishment,  and  from  top  to 
Ettom  is  occupied  by  that  firm.  The  shop  front 
nd  fittings  inside  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 

& Sons,  of  Leeds;  the  masons’  work  by 
f^essrs.  Crabtree  Brothers,  of  Keighley ; the 
finers’  work  by  Messrs.  John  Ives  & Son, 
Ipipley;  the  plumbers’  and  glaziers’  work  by 
essrs.  S.  Rushworth  & Son,  Shipley ; tbe 
astering  by  Messrs.  T.  Cordingley  & Sons ; 
lO  iron  work  by  Mr.  R.  Hird,  Shipley ; the 
iting  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson,  and  painting 
rMr.  E.  Harland,  all  of  Bradford.  Mr.  J.  S. 
ilson  was  clerk  of  works. 

Tbe  block  of  buildings  at  tbe  top  of  the  new 
reet  has  been  erected  for  Messrs.  M.  Rhodes 
Son,  goldsmiths  and  jewellers,  and  has  an 
tensive  frontage  into  Kirkgate,  as  well  as  into 
mk-street  and  Queensgate.  The  window  show- 


cases and  internal  fittings  have  been  carried  ont 
by  Mr.  John  Drew,  of  Hatton-wall,  London.  The 
masons’  and  joiners’  work  have  been  completed 
by  Messrs.  John  Ives&  Son,  of  Shipley,  to  whom 
much  credit  is  dae  for  the  energetic  manner  in 
which  these  departments  have  been  exeonted ; 
the  plumbing  by  Mr.  John  Davis;  plastering  by 
Messrs.  Thomas  Cordingley  & Sons ; iron  work 
by  Messrs.  Cole,  Marohant,  & Co. ; slating  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Nelson;  and  painting  by  Messrs. 
Morrell  & Hartley.  Mr.  John  Wilson  has  acted 
as  clerk  of  works. 

The  Liberal  Club  Buildings  Company’s  pre. 
mises,  also  those  of  Messrs.  Parkinson,  Clark,  & 
Co.,  and  Messrs.  Rhodes  & Son,  have  been 
erected  from  tbe  designs  of  Messrs.  Lockwood 
& Mawson. 

Of  a similar  oharaober  to  this  block,  both  in 
regard  to  tbe  style  of  architecture  adopted  and 
the  purposes  for  which  the  new  erections  are  to 
be  used,  is  the  block  of  shop  and  office  premises 
now  being  erected  upon  tbe  site  of  the  old  White 
Swan  Inn  and  other  property  in  Market-street, 
and  of  which  Messrs.  Milnes  & France  are  the 
architects.  The  old  White  Swan  premises,  along 
with  the  adjoining  shop  property,  and  the  whole 
of  the  land  in  the  rear  bounded  by  Charles-street 
and  Brook-street,  was  lately  purchased  by  Mr. 
Angus  Holden,  with  the  view  of  erecting  a large 
number  of  shops,  offices,  and  market- rooms.  The 
new  buildings  will  comprise  altogether  forty-four 
shops,  forfey.six  offices,  sixty.five  market-rooms, 
and  several  warehouses.  These  are  disposed  iu 
the  three  frontages  to  Market- street,  Charles- 
street,  and  Brook-street,  which  enclose  a quad- 
rangle, wherein  will  be  placed  two  blocks  ot 
shops  and  offices,  separated  from  each  other  and 
from  the  outer  buildings  by  arcades,  which  will 
be  covered  with  an  ornamental  glass  roof.  These 
arcades  are  approached  by  fonr  archways,  closed 
out  of  business  hours  with  iron  gates.  The  style 
adopted  is  Italian,  freely  treated.  Scoured  ashlar 
has  been  freely  used  in  the  three  frontages,  and 
also  in  the  walls  of  the  arcade,  the  wall-spaoes 
being  covered  with  decorative  tiles.  The  whole 
of  the  floors  will  be  fireproof,  and  will  be  laid 
with  tiles,  cement  mosaic,  and  cement  concrete. 

On  tbe  opposite  side  of  Market-street  is 
afforded  another  instance  of  a metamorphosis,  in 
the  new  shops  and  offices  erected  by  Mr.  Parkin- 
son,  tobacconist.  Tbe  bnilding  consists  of  three 
shops  on  the  ground  floor,  and  offices  overhead, 
the  latter  being  approached  from  the  adjoining 
passage.  The  front  elevation  is  of  dressed  stone, 
tbe  style  adopted  being  Italian.  The  contractor 
was  Mr.  T.  Holliday,  and  the  architects  are 
Messrs.  Knowles  & Wiloock. 

The  second  half  of  the  new  Kirkgate  Covered 
Markets  is  making  rapid  progress,  and  will 
shortly  be  ready  for  occupation.  When  finished, 
there  will  be  provided  fifty -two  shops  and  eigbty- 
two  covered  and  open  stalls,  or  in  all  134  separate 
tenements.  The  market  will  have  a centra! 
level  entrance  in  Darley.street,  and  a spacious 
entrance,  with  steps  down,  from  Godwin-street 
and  RawBon.plaoe.  A second  dome,  in  the 
market  roof,  50  ft.  diameter,  is  being  constructed 
over  the  latter  entrance,  to  correspond  with  the 
one  now  qt  tbe  Kirkgate  entrance. 

At  the  north-east  corner  of  this  market  block 
of  buildings,  fronting  into  Darley-streeb  and 
Godwin-street,  and  extending  from  archway  to 
archway,  the  whole  of  the  upper  floors  have 
been  appropriated  for  the  new  Free  Library. 
A separate  entrance  from  Darley.street,  and 
another  from  Godwin-street,  give  access  to  a 
noble  staircase,  16  ft.  wide,  well-lighted,  and  by 
which  the  various  rooms  are  approached.  On 
the  first  floor  will  be  the  men’s  reading-room, 
75  ft.  by  37  ft.  6 in.,  extending  up  two  stories, 
with  a gallery  round  the  same  at  mid-height,  and 
lighted  by  a continuous  lantern  light.  Another 
room,  92  ft.  by  40  ft.  wide,  will  form  the  women’s 
reading-room,  and  tbe  issue  department  or  lend- 
iug  library.  On  the  upper  floor  will  be  the 
reference  reading-room  — a noble  apartment, 
110  ft.  long,  40  ft.  wide,  and  30  ft.  high,  lighted 
by  side  lights,  and  also  by  a continuous  lantern 
light  as  before  described.  The  building  will  be 
fireproof  throughout  in  construction,  on  Fox  & 
Barrett’s  system  ; and  will  be  warmed  and  venti. 
lated  by  Haden  & Co.’s  apparatus.  The  Oorpo- 
ration,  on  completing  these  works,  of  which 
Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson  are  the  architects, 
will  have  finished  the  scheme  of  markets  recon- 
struction, which  has  occupied  several  years  to 
develops. 

Mr.  Geo.  Thorpe,  silk.mercer  and  draper,  some 
time  ago  ago  purchased  ground  fronting  to  Hast- 
lergateand  New  Tyrrel-street,  upon  which  he 
erected  his  wholesale  warehonse,  the  site  costing 


231.  per  yard.  He  also  recently  seonred  the 
adjoining  plot,  having  frontages  to  Hustlergate, 
New  Tyrrel-street,  and  Ivegate,  with  a view  to 
the  erection  of  a retail  establishment,  for  which 
he  gave  the  large  price  of  431.  per  yard.  The 
new  premises  are  now  completed,  and  with  the 
wholesale  warehouse,  form  a block  which  it  is 
estimated  has  cost  about  55,0001.  In  this  case, 
too,  the  style  adopted  is  Italian.  Considerable 
ornamentation  has  been  bestowed  upon  tbe  prin- 
cipal retail  entrance  doorway,  at  tbe  junction  of 
Ivegate  with  Tyrrel-street.  It  is  deeply  recessed, 
the  massive  lintel  being  supported  by  short 
Doric  piers  upon  highly  ornamented  brackets. 
Tbe  architects  are  Messrs.  Hope  & Jardine,  of 
Bradford,  whilst  the  contract  for  the  works  was 
placed  in  tbe  hands  of  Messrs.  John  Ives  & Son. 

A commencement  has  been  made  towards  the 
formation  of  the  important  thoroughfare  from 
Sun  Bridge  to  City-road,  by  the  re-erection  of  the 
shops  occupied  by  Mr.  Newby,  Messrs.  Harrison 
& Parkinson,  Dixon  and  Masser,  &o.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Knowles  & Wilcook. 

The  most  recent  example  of  warehonse  arebi. 
teoture  is  the  building  erected  by  Messrs.  Charles 
Semon  & Co.,  in  Bolton-road,— a new  quarter  of 
the  town  for  warehouses, — but  one  possessing 
the  advantage  of  easy  approach.  In  this  respect, 
this  new  district  is  much  snperior  to  “ Germania," 
where  huge  merchants’  warehonses  are  ranged 
high  np  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hill  extending 
to  Barkerend.  Messrs.  Semon’s  new  building  is 
sitnated  between  New  Coromeroial-street  and 
Bolton-road,  having  frontages  to  Balme-street 
and  the  latter  road.  At  the  angle  of  the  two 
streets  is  placed  the  principal  entrance.  The 
frontage  to  Bolton-road  is  164  ft.  in  length.  The 
style  adopted  is  Italian,  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Milnes  & France. 

The  building  now  in  course  of  erection  for  the 
Alexandra  Hotel  Company  in  Horton-road  is 
sufficiently  near  the  heart  of  the  town  for  the 
convenience  of  commercial  men,  even  judged  by 
its  distance  from  tbe  Town-hall.  A feature  of 
importance  will  be  the  ample  provision  made  for 
horses  and  carriages,  thus  supplying  a want 
which  in  Bradford  is  now  mnch  felt.  The 
principal  building  will  be  of  brick  faced  with 
stucco.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Andrews  & 
Pepper, 

Tbe  new  offices  of  the  Bradford  Poor-law 
Union  are  now  approaching  completion.  The 
new  bnilding  presents  a plain,  substaotial  appear- 
ance, and  is  Italian  in  style.  The  plans  were 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Andrews  & Pepper, 

Within  a short  distance  of  this  bnilding  there 
is  fast  approaching  completion  one  of  the  most 
notable  erections  of  modern  Bradford,  namely, 
the  new  Friends’  Meeting-honse.  The  site  of 
the  old  Meeting-house  and  burial.gronnd  will 
shortly  be  required  for  the  erection  of  the  large 
railway  station  in  Wakefield. road,  and  hence  tho 
Friends  have  had  to  seek  a new  location,  The 
new  Meeting-honse  and  schools  are  being  erected 
on  a sice  fronting  into  Fonntain-street  and 
Brunswiok-plaoe.  The  style  of  the  buildings  is 
Italian.  The  outlay,  exclusive  of  the  site,  will 
be  about  14,0001.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Lockwood  & Mawson. 

Id  the  neighbourhood  of  Manningham  a cluster 
of  almshouses  is  being  erected  in  Whetley-lane 
by  Mrs.  Rand,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Andrews  & Pepper.  There 
are  eight  houses,  each  containing  separate  sitting- 
room,  bedroom,  and  aoullery. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  eleventh  annual  excursion  of  the  York- 
shire Atchgeologioal  and  Topographical  Associa- 
tion took  place  on  the  29ch  ult.,  when  the 
members  and  their  friends  visited  Bolton  A-bbey, 
Skipcon  Castle,  and  Holy  Church,  Skiptou. 
Special  facilities  for  inspecting  these  places 
were  afforded  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
his  agent,  Mr.  Cottingham  ; the  Rev.  0.  Bollairs, 
M.A.,  rector  of  Bolton;  Sir  H.  J.  Tufeon,  owner 
of  Skipton  Castle,  and  his  agent,  Admiral 
Eliott;  and  the  Rev.  P.  C.  Kidd,  M.A.,  rector  of 

Skipton.  , , T>  1 

The  carriage-ride  from  Skipton  to  Bolton  was 
of  much  interest  to  the  geologists  of  the  party. 
The  lofty  escarpment  known  as  the  Skipton 
rook  from  which  limestone  is  supplied  to  a wide 
area!  was  passed  to  the  right.  Embsay  Kirk, 
the  original  seat  of  the  Augnatinian  canons,  who 
were  afterwards  transferred  to  Bolton,  now  a 
private  residence,  lay  to  the  left.  Arrived  at 
Bolton  Abbey,  the  visitors  were  received  at  the 
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western  entrance  by  tbe  Eev,  C.  Bellaira,  the 
rector,  who,  allnding  to  the  interest  attached  to 
the  abbey,  said  that  fortunately  it  was  possessed 
by  a nobleman  [the  Duke  of  Devonshire]  who 
preserved  it  with  loving  and  watchful  care.  His 
Grace  had  in  bis  possession  the  original  compotes 
of  the  abbey,  and  documents  containing  many 
interesting  particulars  of  the  domestic  life  and 
affairs  of  the  Cliffords.  He  trusted  that  his 
Grace  might  be  induced  to  allow  them  to  be 
published.  Col.  Brooke  having  thanked  the 
kindly  welcome,  an  inspection  of 
the  Abbey  Church  was  made.  Previous  to  this, 
however,  the  Rev.  C.  Bellairs  drew  attention  to 
the  stone  screen  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Devon, 
fihire  daring  the  recent  restoration,  and  which 
separates  that  portion  of  the  abbey  now  used 
as  a parish  church  from  the  ruined  chancel.  The 
transference  from  Embaay  to  Bolton  Abbey  took 
place  in  1151,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Abbey 
Church  occupied  eighty  years  in  building.  As 
was  the  case  with  other  priories  of  the  Andrus, 
tiniau  order,  the  church  was  associated  with  a 
parish  church,  the  memory  of  which  is  preserved 
in  the  continued  use  of  the  present  nave  for 
^ivine  service.  The  following  are  the  dimen. 

Total  length  ontside, 
-bi  tt.  / in. ; length  of  nave  (inside),  88  ft.  6 in.  • 
l^SDgth  of  transept,  121  ft.  5 in. ; outside  width 
of  choir,  40  ft.  4 m. ; of  nave  (inside),  31  ft.  3 in. 
Ihere  is  no  south  aisle  to  the  chnrch.  A tower 
original  y stood  over  tbe  transept,  but  this  wassub- 
sequently  replaced  by  the  tower  at  the  west  end 
which  was  m process  of  erection  by  prior  Moon  at 
the  time  of  theDissolntion,  and  was  neverfinished. 
A frieze  along  its  north  front  bears  this  inscrip. 

'77  . yef  of  onr  Lord  MVCXX  R ^ 

(signifying  Moon)  begaun  this  fondacon  on 
quho  sowl  God  have  merci  Amen.”  On  the 
south  Side  was  the  cloister  court,  chapter  house 
kitchen,  brewhouse,  dormitories,  common  bouse, 
house,  and  other  erections. 
Thesebuildings  extended  considerablysonthward. 
and  the  site  of  a portion  of  them  is  now  occupied 
by  the  rectory.  The  clear  value  of  the  posses. 
SIGHS  m 30bh  Hen.  VIII,  was  certified  as  2381. 
lbs.  Id.  Ihe  house  was  surrendered  by  Richard 
Moon,  the  last  prior,  and  fourteeen  canons  on 
January  >9th,  1510,  remained  in  tbe  king’s  hands 
r to  Henry 

Clifford,  first  lord  of  Cumberland,  for  3,490h  The 
visitors  had,  however,  the  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing  the  excavations  recently  ordered  to  be  made 
in  anticipation  of  the  visit  of  the  association,  and 
muoh  satisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  result, 
showing  as  it  does,  many  of  tbe  outlying  founda- 
tions.  Many  of  the  basement  courses  laid  open 
to  view  present  (according  to  the  Bradford 
Observer,  from  whose  report  we  condense 
this  account  of  the  meeting)  all  the  appear- 
ance of  recently. dressed  stone.  The  gate, 
house  still  remains  on  the  west  of  the 
abbey,  and  with  extensions  on  either  side  has 
been  converted  into  a residence.  The  vaulted 
entrance,  now  closed  at  either  end,  forms  the 
dming.room.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the 
interior  o*  the  nave  of  the  church  has  undergone 
a complete  restoration,  the  cost  of  which  has  been 
defrayed  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  sir 
Windows  on  the  south  side  h.ave  been  filled  with 
coloured  glass  at  an  expense  of  3,OOOZ.  The  area 
has  been  filled  with  massive  open  oak  seats. 
Stone  pulpit,  desk,  and  font  have  been  provided, 
and  the  ancient  rood-screen  has  been  repaired, 
and  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  building.  The 
work  of  restoration  has  been  completed  by  the 
removal  of  the  unsightly  wall  at  the  east  end  of 
the  nave,  and  by  the  erection  in  its  stead  of  the 
new  screen  above  mentioned.  It  is  about  40  ft 
in  height  and  30  ft.  in  width,  and  is  divided  into 
eleven  equal  compartments,  with  ornamental 
capitals,  corresponding  in  design  with  the  outer 
screen  of  the  great  west  tower  of  the  abbey. 

Ihe  major  portion  of  the  visitors  having  assem- 
bled  in  the  ruined  choir  of  the  abbey, 
ilr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.,  described  tbe 
various  remains  of  the  conventual  buildings,  and 
pointed  out  their  architectural  features.  He 
especially  noticed  the  peculiarity  that  the  church 
had  but  one  aisle,  and  showed  that  this  was  not 
a caprice,  but  was  tbe  legitimate  consequence  of 
the  conditions  under  which  canons’  churches 
were  erected.  In  this  respect  parish  churches 
differed  from  monastic  churches,  which  were 
large,  comfortable  buildings  with  aisles.  Parish 
churches  as  first  built  were  sometimes  cruciform, 
and  sometimes  withont  transepts,  but  in  either 
case  they  were  aisleless ; and  if  there  was  a 
tower  It  was  in  the  centre  of  the  edifice.  The 
canons  adopted  the  cruciform  style,  which  was 
the  finer  type  of  parish  church,  and  glorified  it ; 
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by  making  it  larger,  but  still  kept  to  its  charao. 
tenstio  want  of  aisles.  Mr.  Micklethwaite  then 
analysed  the  construction  of  the  church  at 
Bolton,  attributing  tbe  aisle  to  the  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
choir  and  transepts  to  the  fonrteenth  century. 
Reverting  to  the  question  of  central  towers,  he 
explained  that  the  reason  why  they  came  to  be 
erected  at  the  west  end  was  because  they  were 
invariably  additions,  and  it  was  more  convenient 
to  enclose  a piece  of  outlying  land  than  to  pull 
down  and  re-erect  the  entire  structure.  The 
tower  at  Bolton  was  an  illnstration.  It  was 
begun  m 1520,  and  after  thirty  years  had  elapsed 
had  only  reached  the  elevation  which  it  now  pre- 
sented.  This  also  showed  the  slow  process 
adopted  by  the  early  church. builders.  Ha  then 
referred  to  the  use  of  the  naves  of  old  churches 
for  service,  as  illustrated  by  the  church  at  Bolton, 
the  piscina  and  sedilia  being  still  preserved  on 
the  south  side  of  the  present  altar.  Reference 
was  also  made  to  the  positions  of  the  remainder 
of  the  monastic  buildings,  the  ohapter-hoose,  the 
dorters,  refectory,  guest-house,  &o.,  and  took 
occasion  to  thank  the  Dube  of  Devonshire  for 
the  work  of  excavation  undertaken  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  meeting,  by  which  several  interesting 
points  had  been  cleared  up,  and  which  had 
enabled  them  to  prepare  the  most  complete  plan 
of  the  abbey  buildings  yet  produced.  The 
reading  of  the  paper  concluded,  the  company 
strolled  round  the  ruins,  Mr.  Fairlesa  Barber 
and  Mr.  Micklethwaite  explaining  the  former 
positions  of  the  dismantled  buildincrs. 

^ On  arriving  at  Skiptou,  luncheon  was  par- 
taken  of  in  the  town.hall.  Before  departing  for 
an  inspeotion  of  Skipton  Castle,  the  next  item 
npon  the  programme,  Mr.  Leader  proposed  the 
toast,  “ Success  to  the  Yorkshire  Arobmologieal 
Association,”  especially  eulogising  Mr.  Fairless 
Barber,  who,  he  said,  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  society.  His  zeal  and  powers  of  organisation 
had  been  as  apparent  in  tbe  success  of  that  day’s 
excursion  as  it  was  in  the  ordinary  working  of 
the  Association.  Mr.  Barber,  in  response,  said 
that  the  financial  position  of  the  society  was 
most  satisfactory,  their  treasurer  having  over 
6001.  to  the  good. 

The  company  then  placed  themselves  under 
tbe  guidance  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Morant,  F.S.A.,  who 
read  a paper  on  the  history  of  Skipton  Castle 
and  Its  possessors.  Skipton  Castle  is  situated  on 
the  edge  of  a limestone  cliff,  which  is  very  pre- 
cipitOQS  and  picturesque.  As  a place  of  strenoth 
It  became  almost  a necessity  to  defend  the  town 
of  Skipton,  which  in  early  times  was  of  some 
importance,  and  its  position,  commanding  tbe 
road  through  Airedale  and  the  one  leading  to 
Wharfedale,  was  especially  well  chosen.  The 
associations  of  the  castle,  however,  are  of  even 
more  interest  than  attaches  to  its  position  as  a 
stronghold. 

The  remaining  place  of  interest  visited  was 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  closely  adj'oining 
the  entrance  to  the  castle.  Of  the  first  church, 
probably  coeval  with  the  Norman  castle,  no 
traces  remain  in  the  present  fabric,  the  earliest 
portions  of  which  are  referable  to  about  the  year 
1300.  The  parts  of  tbe  church  of  this  date  which 
remain  consist  of  a north  door,  the  six  western, 
most  piers  in  the  nave,  portions  of  the  tower  and 
a part  of  the  south  wall,  in  which  sedilia  are 
still  preserved.  The  church  was  extended  and 
altered  to  its  present  form  in  the  following  oen. 
tury.  The  roof,  which  is  of  carved  oak,  was  re- 
stored in  1853  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Cory.  The  church 
contains  some  fine  monuments  of  the  Cliffcrde, 
and  at  the  west  end  is  a small  bat  valnable 
library,  bequeathed  by  Sylvester  Petyt,  which  is 
in  a sadly-neglected  condition.  Mr.  Pairless 
Barber,  Mr.  Morant,  and  Mr.  Cory,  having  ex. 
plained  the  distingnishing  features  of  tbe  build- 
icg,  the  excursion  was  brought  to  a close. 


THE  OBELISK  AND  ITS  PEDESTAI 


Tynemouth  Aquarium  and  "Winter 
Garden.— The  building  for  tbe  Tynemouth 
Aquarium  and  Winter  Garden  is  now  fur  ad- 
vanned  towards  completion,  Tbe  entire  length 
with  two  long  wings  on  the  north  and  south,  is 
309  ft,  9 in.,  and  the  width  at  the  wings  is  117  ft. 
The  extent  of  the  aquarium,  which  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  basement  of  the  main  building,  is 
216  ft.  by  50  ft.,  tbe  width  at  tbe  transepts  being 
82  ft.  Adjoining  and  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  aquarium  on  the  east  side  there  is  a 
spacious  arcade,  intended  to  serve  asa  promenade. 
The  winter  garden,  which  is  of  tbe  same  dimen. 
sions  as  tbe  aquarium,  will  be  roofed  with  iron 
and  glass,  and  will  also  be  lighted  from  the  east 
and  west  sides. 


— I perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Ba 
objections  to  the  Parliament. square  site  foi 
obelisk,  and  with  bia  observations  on  the  *• 
stract  necessities  for  a good  site  for  the  m 
menf’j  but  his  alternative  recommends 
and  conclusion  do  not  seem  to  me  to  b( 
unexceptionable. 

Of  the  many  sites  suggested,  the  fron 
Greenwich  Hospital  has  much  in  its  fav 
but  tbe  distance  from  London  is  an  insnper 
drawback.  The  objections  to  the  area  in  f 
of  the  British  Museum  apply  in  even  a gre 
degree  to  the  Park-orescent  site,  for  insl 
of  one  mile  of  land  transit,  there  would 
more^  than  two  miles  along  the  line  of 
crossing  a complicated  system  of  nndergro 
works,  and  for  what  ? to  place  the  monumen 
a spot  withont  association  or  interest  of  anyk 
past  or  present,  and  entirely  out  of  the  wa* 
the  student  or  sightseer, — in  effect,  getting 
of  it.  Isolation  for  this  solitary  ancient  mo 
meut  seems  to  me  to  be  an  indispensable  c 
dition  : indeed,  in  one  sense  it  is  forced  u 
us,  for  obelisks  were  invariably  placed  in  p: 
in  front  of  the  gate  of  the  temple,  and  here 
companion  is  wanting.  The  site  which  I she 
recommend  wonld  be  the  extensive  area  in  fr 
of  Buckingham  Palace,  in  the  line  of  the  bn 
avenue  leadiog  up  to  the  centre  of  the  Palaot 
spot  from  which  it  could  be  seen  from  St.  Jamt 
and  the  Green  Parks,  Piccadilly,  and  other  poir 
without  interruption  or  inharmonious  surroni 
ings;  while  the  distance  from  the  river  is  i 
great,  and  the  practical  difficulties  of  transp 
would  be  few.  If,  however,  a place  on  l 
Embankment,  or  in  its  vicinity,  is  considei 
essential,  then  the  Northumberland-avenoe  s 
would  appear  to  be  the  best.  It  presents  fev 
practical  difficnlties,  is  easy  of  access,  and  affoi 
greater  surrounding  space  than  could  be  fou 
elsewhere,  as  the  depth  from  the  shore  line 
the  buildings  is  greater  than  at  any  other  pr 
of  the  Embankment.  The  monument  would 
seen  from  Trafalgar-sqnare  and  from  the  rive 
from  tbe  Embankment  and  from  the  bridge 
while  it  would  be  isolated  by  a consideral 
space  around.  The  objections  to  the  site  s 
tbe  lofty  railway  station  and  bridge  ; but  thefc 
although  near  and  not  handsome  works,  prese 
at  least  horizontal  lines,  and  thus  coincide  wi. 
the  general  laws  applying  to  such  monumen 
and  the  buildings  connected  with  them,  instei 
of  contrasting  disadvantageously  with  vertic 
structures  of  far  greater  height.  The  obeli' 
as  a pillar  is  not  large  when  compared  wit 
spires  or  similar  structural  works  j but  as 
monolith  nearly  70  ft.  high  it  is  grand,  at 
should  not  be  dwarfed  by  unfavourable  juxt. 
position. 

It  may  not  be  inopportune  to  offer  a few  wore 
respecting  the  pedestal.  I have  seen,  I thin: 
all  the  obelisks  that  now  remain,  and  have  r 
hesitation  in  concluding  that  every  obelisk  hs 
a base  of  some  sort.  The  great  obelisk  at  Kal 
nnk,  95  ft.  high,  is  still  standing  on  its  pedests 
Tbe  pedestal  is  a single  cubical  block  of  graniti 
bearing  an  inscription  of  eight  horizontal  lint 
of  hieroglyphics  on  each  of  its  four  sides  (pat 
hsbed  in  Barton's  “ Exoerpta  Hieroglyphioa" 
On  the  staircase  of  the  British  Museum  ia  a oae 
of  the  Apex,  or  Pyramidion,  of  the  companio 
obelisk  which  lies  broken  in  pieces  by  its  sidt 
There  were  originally  four  obelisks  standing  r 
front  of  the  temple,  two  being  of  much  smalld 
dimensionsj  one  of  these  is  still  on  irs  pedestal 
which  is  80  entirely  covered  with  dibris  that  J 
has  never  been  seen.  Theobelisksof  Luxoreao 
stood  on  a cubical  block  of  granite,  the  nortl 
and  south  sides  being  sculptured  in  Egyptiai 
low  relief,  with  four  Cynocephali  in  the  attitude 
of  adoring  tbe  sun.  On  the  east  and  west  sur. 
faces  are  figures  of  the  god  Nilus  bearing  tb 
productions  of  Egypt.  This  block  stands  on  twr 
steps.  The  obelisk  of  Mataiieh,  ten  miles  nortl 
of  Cairo,  is  still  standing  on  its  base,  which 
when  uncovered  a few  years  ago,  was  found  t( 
be  mutilated.  Mr.  Dixon  has  excavated  the  base 
of  the  obelisk  still  standing  at  Alexandria,  tb 
companion  of  that  which  he  is  bringing  to  Eng- 
land, and  found  it  to  be  supported  on  fonr  crabi 
or  tortoises,  which  may  have  furnished  the  ides 
to  the  architect  Fontana,  who  placed  the  obeUsk 
be  erected  in  the  Piazza  San  Pietro,  at  Rome,  oi 
four  small  bronze  sphinxes  between  the  monolitl 
and  the  base. 

When  the  Nelson  Monument  was  proposeci 
tbe  late  Owen  Jones  sent  in  apian  for  re-ereotinj 
the  Alexandrian  obelisk  on  the  site  in  Trafalgar^ 
square  now  occupied  by  the  Nelson  colnmn,  ana 
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esigned  a pedestal,  plaoing  at  the  base  eigbt 
nxes,  in  pairs,  two  on  each  side.  This  draw- 
I have  now  before  me,  as  well  as  another 
jlly  curious,  made  by  John  Martin,  the 
iter,  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  a desigo 
a triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  Wellington, 
was  proposed  to  be  erected  across  the  Mary* 
ice>road,  to  serve  as  a means  of  oommnnica- 
between  Paik.crescent  and  Park.square. 

1 ooDclusion,  the  subject  of  the  site  of  the 
lisk  is  well  nigh  exhausted;  but  amid  the 
lerouB  opinions  and  suggestions  that  have 
a broached,  there  is  yet  one  oonspicuoualy 
ent — it  is  that  of  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  whose 
aifioence  has  originated  the  prolonged  con. 
?ersy.  Joseph  Bonomi, 

Curator  of  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum. 


The  purpose  of  the  obelisk  in  art  is  that 

a foil  or  contrast  to  architectural  proportions 
h ponderous  and  opposite  kind.  To  place  one, 
-efore,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
liteotnral  features  of  its  own  kind,  and  of  far 
iter  absolute  magnitude,  in  the  position,  in 
which  the  pattern  now  occupies,  sor- 
nded  by  the  lofty  towers  and  buttresses  of 
atmiDSter,  would  be  to  misapply  it,  and  to 
irive  it  of  its  proper  effect. 

.'he  absolute  dimensions  of  the  Needle  as  an 
hitectural  feature  are  insignificant  items  in 
consideration;  wbat  are  they  to  those  of  our 
;ory. chimney  obelisks  rising  to  hundreds  of 
^.  ? 

'be  one  great  point  to  be  steadfastly  kept  in 
id  in  beating  about  for  a site  for  the  cele. 
ted  monolith,  is  this, — that  it  should  be 
ced  in  opposition  to  architectural  proportions 
an  opposite  tendency  to  its  own.  The  sites 
ioh  suggest  themselves  to  me,  as  those  which 
aid  be  most  appropriate  are,  the  place  of  the 
boe  of  Queen  Anne,  opposite  to  St.  Paul's,  the 
innd  in  front  of  either  the  British  Museum,  or 
University  College,  the  esplanade  at  the  back 
the  Horse  Guards,  the  front  of  Buckingham 
ace,  and  the  centre  of  the  roadway  between 
) gates  at  Hyde  Part  Corner.  With  all  due 
erence  to  Mr.  Barry’s  suggestion,  I feel  that 
;he  end  of  Porcland.place  it  would  be  ruined 
the  magnitude  of  the  vista.  If  placed  opposite 
Paul’s  it  would  fulfil  the  same  architectural 
■pose  as  the  obelisk  does  in  front  of  St.  Peter’s, 
i it  would  gratify  those  spirits  who  are  striving 
make  our  Protestant  cathedral  as  close  a copy 
possible  of  the  great  Roman  edifice.  But  first 
:oh  your  obelisk.  Sphinx. 

***  We  willingly  " ventilate  ” the  question, 
t adhere  to  our  original  opinion  that  the  Thames 
abankment  offers  the  best  site  for  the  obelisk. 


before  that  catastrophe,  the  monks  were  partially 
rebuilding  their  cloister  and  the  quarters  of  the 
prior.  They  were  thus  but  indifferent  prophets  of 
the  future,  and  this  last  work  shows  by  its  mag. 
nificenoe  that  they  were  then  but  indifferently 
austere.  But  these  buildings  of  1269  were  under- 
taken  in  wbat  most  persons  will  think  the  hap- 
piest moment  of  the  history  of  English  architeo- 
tnre.  It  was  the  very  year  in  which  the  new  choir 
and  transepts  of  Westminster  Abbey,  built  by 
Henry  III.,  were  opened.  It  was  just  at  the 
time  when  the  graceful  simplicity  of  the  Ladye- 
chapelof  Hereford  Cathedral  had  developed  into 
the  richer  style,— especially  as  regards  the 
windows — of  the  great  north  transept.  The 
beauty  of  the  mouldings,  the  elegance  of  the 
outlines  of  the  thirteenth  century,  are  preserved  ; 
the  purity  of  its  carving  not  quite  lost;  the 
glories  of  the  fourteenth  century  tracery  are 
anticipated  ; while  there  is  a reserve  of  fancy,  a 
grand  uniformity  which  hardly  any  oth»-r  build 
ing  of  its  age  can  rival.  As  to  its  character  as 
a ruin  (pity  that  it  shonld  be  a ruin),  I can  point 
out  nothing  which  every  lover  of  the  picturesqne 
will  not  see  for  himself.  In  that  quality  it  is 
clearly  unequalled  amongstoor  monastic  remains ; 
and  whenever  people  talk  of  scenes  which  have 
afforded  them  the  fulness  of  delight,  this 
romantic  valley,  these  graceful  outlines  and 
sweet  tints  of  stone  and  foliage,  yon  broken 
eastern  window — across  whose  solitary  mullion 
the  rising  moon  will,  three  nights  hence,  shine 
round  and  broad— are  first  and  last  remembered. 
Having  given  a long  and  interesting  outline  of 
the  origin  and  usage  of  monastic  buildings 
generally,  Mr.  Blasbill  described  in  detail  the 
buildings  at  Tintern,  and  oonoloded  by  briefly 
referring  to  the  buildings  erected  by  the  other 
monastic  orders. 


had  the  talent  to  fit  them  for  the  very  highest 
positions,  be  doubted  whether  it  would  be  wise 
for  the  Government  to  go  further.  He  trusted 
very  much  to  the  higher  impulses  of  all  great 
oomraunities  which  led  them  like  Liverpool  to 
spread  all  that  was  high  and  lofty  in  sculpture, 
art,  and  science  ; and,  in  his  opinion,  they  gained 
much  more  by  the  freedom  and  originality  which 
left  matters  to  the  community  in  an  English 
fashion  than  they  would  gain  by  the  more  rapid 
advance  they  might  get  by  Government  support. 
He  bad  yet  to  learn  that  the  support  of  the  State 
had  ever  produced  artistic  genius  or  sucoess. 
He  was  quite  aware  that  individual  patronage— 
and  he  did  not  use  the  term  in  a disagreeable 
senee— bad  been  of  very  great  value ; but  he 
looked  in  vain  for  any  great  result  produced  by 
State  patronage  either  in  the  present  time  or  in 
the  past.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  they  would 
adhere  to  the  English  habit  of  trusting  to  indi. 
vidnal  exertion,  and  that  as  time  went  on  they 
would  prove  that  theyhad  not  trusted  toabroken 
reed,  but  to  one  that  would  prove  itself  to  be  the 
very  staff  and  support  of  the  nation. 


THE  ABERDEEN  CONGRESS  OF  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 

The  order  of  proceedings  and  the  general 
arrangements  for  the  Aberdeen  Congress  are  just 
now  completed. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  first  day  of  the  Con- 
gress (Wednesday,  the  19bh  inst.)  a joint  meet- 
ing of  the  committees  of  departments  will  be 
held,  and  also  a meeting  of  the  council ; a special 
service  will  take  place  in  the  West  Pariah  Church 
in  the  afternoon,  at  which  the  Rev.  Professor 
Milligan,  D.D.,  will  preach.  In  the  evening  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  will  deliver  bis  inaugural 
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“MONASTIC  BUILDINGS.” 

TINTEEN  ABBEY. 

This  was  the  title  of  a paper  read  by  Mr. 
lomas  Blasbill,  at  Tintern,  a few  days  ago, 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Woolhope 
ituralists’  Field  Club.  Tintern  Abbey,  said 
e lecturer,  was  a house  of  that  branch  of  the 
mediotine  order  known  as  Cistercians  or  White 
onks.  It  was  founded  in  1131  by  Walter  de 
are,  who,  becoming  possessed  of  a vast  extent 
country,  including  Monmouthshire,  followed 
_ the  groat  nobles  of  his  time,  in  settling  a 
sail  part  of  his  possessions  to  religious  uses, 
le  Cistercian  order  had  only  been  established 
1098,  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Pascal  in  1100. 
Bernard,  to  whom  it  owed  its  great  celebrity, 
ined  it  in  1112  ; its  first  bouse  in  England  was 
landed  at  Waverley  in  1128;  Tintern  was 
lerefore  one  of  the  first  evidences  of  the  power 
y which  the  order  so  suddenly  attained.  Of  the 
onastio  buildings  then  erected  nothing  remains, 
alesB  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  is  in  part  of 
lat  date ; but  no  sculpture  or  moulded  stone 
^ survived  for  proof.  Whether  or  not  these 
lonks  suffered  the  vioissitudes  common  to  the 
irlier  houses  of  their  order,  we  may  be  sure 
lat  rigid  plainness  characterised  their  buildings, 
3 voluntary  austerity  marked  their  life.  The 
Eisting  building  owes  its  foundation  to  Roger 
■igod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  a descendant  of  this 
ranch  of  the  family  of  de  Clare,  and  owner  of 
leir  lands,  who,  in  1269,  caused  this  work  to  be 
egun.  The  church  was  finished  in  1288,  and  it 
;ood  in  its  glory  for  two  centuries  and  a half  till 
le  dissolntion  of  the  monastery  in  1537.  It 
auB  became  one  of  the  later  examples  of  the 
istercian  baildinga ; for  long  before  the  disou- 
ition  monasteries  had  ceased  to  be  newly  con- 
iraoted,  although  in  1496,  only  forty-one  years 


Mb.  Waruington  Wood,  the  sculptor,  was 
entertained  at  dinner  by  the  members  of  the 
Liverpool  Art  Club  on  the  7th  inst.,  in  connexion 
with  the  opening  of  the  Walker  Art  Gallery. 
Lord  Sandon  was  one  of  the  speakers,  and  in 
responding  to  a toast  with  which  his  name  was 
coupled,  alluded  to  the  great  difficulties  in  the 
relationship  of  the  State  to  science  and  art. 
When  he  looked  at  tbs  toast  list  he  saw  that  it 
gave  the  toast  as  the  “ National  Recognition  of 
Art,”  which  was  a very  different  thing  to  the 
Government  recognition  of  art.  He  would  ven. 
ture  to  say  that  what  he  saw  that  day  and  the 
previous  day  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that 
he  had  long  entertained,  and  which  be  intended 
to  cling  to — namely,  that  the  nation  was  recog- 
nising art  with  heart  and  soul  as  far  as  it  could. 
He  put  aside  Government  recognition,  because 
that  evidently  had  dropped.  They  saw  that  the 
nation  was  very  willing  and  most  earnest  to  re- 
cognise  art,  and  reward  those  who  were  the 
priests  of  art  in  the  highest  way  that  they  could 
by  approbation,  and  in  some  solid  manner  ; but 
it  was  a serious  question  how  far  it  was  wise  for 
the  Government  of  the  day — that  was,  those  who 
bad  charge  of  the  national  exchequer — to  expend 
the  national  resources  in  supporting  art.  There 
was  DO  Minister  at  the  present  moment  who  re- 
presented science  and  art  in  the  country.  [A 
^oioe — “ There  ought  to  be.”]  He  was  thinking 
just  then  wbat  a very  serious  matter  it  would  be 
if  they  had  a Government  of  the  day  with  one  of 
its  representatives  charged  with  so  grave  and 
responsible  a thing.  Let  them  think  of  the 
different  schools  of  (art,  and  the  different  classes 
of  art.  of  the  different  divisions  in  science,  and 
of  all  the  different  towns  that  would  try  and 
stroggle  for  the  patronage  of  the  Minister  had  be 
the  funds  to  dispose  of.  Let  them  think  of  the 
Minister  of  the  day  who  should  throw  the  whole 
scale  of  his  influence  on  one  side  of  art,  who  took 
the  mediaeval  or  classical  view,  and  let  them  think 
of  the  perplexities  that  would  throng  round  the 
Government  in  its  distribution  of  that  patronage. 
One  Minister  might  be  devoted  to  the  rising 
school,  another  strongly  devoted  to  the  school 
said  to  be  past  its  date.  He  thought  they  would 
sympathise  with  the  political  difficulties  that 
thronged  the  career  of  every  Government,  but 
he  looked  with  more  apprehension  to  the  difficul- 
ties that  would  throng  round  the  Minister,  who 
would  be  submitted  to  the  criticism  and  intellect 
of  those  who  were  trained  in  science  and  art. 
While  he  was  heartily  glad  of  the  amount  of 
assistance  they  were  able  to  give  through  their 
great  organisation  at  South  Kensington ; while 


On  Thursday  morning  Lord  Gifford  will 
deliver  his  address  on  “Jurisprudence.”  The 
meetings  of  departments  will  follow,  for  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  papers ; and  in  the 
evening  the  Lord  Provost  and  the  magistrates 
and  town  council  will  entertain  a large  party  at 
dinner  in  the  Town-hall. 

On  Friday  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Young  will 
deliver  his  address  on  “ Education  the  discus, 
sions  will  be  continued  ; and  in  the  evening  there 
will  be  a conversazione  in  the  Advocates’  Hall 
and  County  Buildings,  at  which  Lord  Ronald 
Leveson-Gower  will  deliver  his  address  as  presi- 
dent of  the  art  section. 

On  Saturday  the  Lord  Advocate  will  deliver 
his  address  on  “B-epression  of  Crime;”  after 
which  the  departments  will  sit ; and  in  the  after, 
noon  there  will  be  excursions  to  Dunnottar  and 
Aboyne,  and  possibly  other  places. 

On  Monday  the  proceedings  will  commence 
with  the  delivery  of  an  address  on  “ Health,”  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.  In  the  afcernoon, 
after  the  disonssions,  a visit  will  be  paid  to  the 
Old  Mill  Reformatory,  under  the  able  guidance 
of  Mr.  Sheriff  Thomson;  and  in  the  evening 
there  will  be  a working  men’s  meeting. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  James  Caird,  C.B.,  M.S.,  will 
deliver  his  address  as  president  of  the  Economy 
department;  the  sections  will  proceed  with  the 
disoussions  ; and  in  the  evening  a conversazione 
will  be  given  in  the  Musio-hall. 

On  Wednesday,  the  last  day,  a meeting  of 
oounoil  will  precede  the  conoluding  meeting,  at 
which  the  address  of  the  president  of  the  oounoil 
(Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings)  will  be  delivered,  and  a 
report  on  the  basiness  of  the  departments  will 
be  presented.  In  the  afternoon  excursions  will 
be  made  to  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbour, 
hood. 


Test  of  Cements.  — In  Berlin  the  Royal 
Society  of  Engineers  has  lately  made  3,150  teats 
of  cement  mixed  with  different  proportions  of 
sand.  Blocks  measuring  4 in.  by  4 in.  by  2|  in., 
which  had  hardened  for  ninety  days,  were  sub- 
jected  to  pressure,  with  the  following  r'-sults 
Pure  cement,  average  pressure  at  which  first 
crack  appeared,  4,125  pounds;  average oroshing 
pressure,  4,708  pounds.  Equal  parts  of  oement 
and  sand,  first  crack  appeared  under  an  average 
pressure  of  3,058  pounds  ; crushed  by  an  average 
pressure  of  3,527  pounds.  One  part  of  oement 
to  two  of  sand,  first  oraok  appeared  under  an 
average  pressure  of  2,375  pounds  ; crushed 
under  an  average  pressure  of  2,773  pounds. 


One  part  of  cement  to  thYee  parts  of  sand,  first 
craok  appeared  under  an  average  pressure’ of 

tjreaci  orKauiBiiLiuu  au  uuuuu  oi-oiiDiuguv..*  , rr  , j j o i 

he  rejoiced  to  think  that  they  were  aiding  in  1,849  pounds;  crashed  under  an  average  pres, 
training  the  lower  portions  of  the  population  who  ! sure  of  2,375  pounds. 
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STOKE-nsDEE-HAM,  ILMISSTEE. 


The  Booth  transept  of  this  very  interesting 
church  has  been  lately  repaired  at  the  sole  cost 
of  Mr.  John  W.  Walter,  of  Stobe-under-Haro,  as 
a memorial  of  Mr?.  Walter.  The  walls  internally 
have  been  cleaned  of  the  yellow  oohre  and  white- 
wash with  whioh  they  were  covered,  and  have 
been  pointed.  The  transept  has  been  re-paved 
and  re-seated  with  solid  oak  benches  in  cha- 
racter  with  the  ilediseval  ones  existing  in  the 
nave  of  the  church.  A new  panelled  ceiling  of 
English  oak,  with  carved  bosses,  replaces  a 
modern  flat  lath-and-plaster  ceiling.  All  the 
windows  (which  are  lancets  of  Early  English 
date)  have  been  filled  with  painted  glass,  the  pro- 
daotion  of  Messrs.  Heaton,  Batter,  & Bayne. 

The  work  described  is  only  an  instalment  of 
what  is  proposed,  i e.,  the  complete  reparation 
of  the  nave,  chancel,  and  north  transept  (under 
the  tower).  One  of  Porritt’s  underground  stoves 
in  a proper  chamber  has  been  placed  in  the  nave, 
and  an  ornamental  chimney-sliaft  carried  np  in 
the  angle  of  the  south  transept  and  nave.  The 
cost  of  this  has  been  borne  by  sabscription.  The 
formerly  handsome  oak  ceiling  of  the  nave  was 
almost  destroyed  in  Georgian  times,  bat  the 
whole  of  its  design  can  yet  be  traced.  Mr. 
Maurice  Davis,  of  Langport,  was  the  bnilder,  and 
Messrs.  Benjamin  and  Edmund  B.  Ferrey,  were 
the  arohitects. 


NEW  DRINKING  FOUNTAINS. 

Keio. — On  July  26th  H.R.H.  the  Duchess 
of  Teck  opened  a driuking-fountain  and  cattle, 
troughs  at  Kew-bridge.  The  structure  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  R.  Keirle,  the  architect  to  the 
association.  It  consists  of  polished  grey  granite, 
and  stands  about  30  ft.  high.  The  fountain 
is  approached  by  a flight  of  four  steps  on  two 
sides,  and  on  each  of  the  other  sides  is  a large 
trongb,  &c.,  with  a lower  one  for  dogs.  The 
fountain  was  presented  to  the  Metropolitan 
Association  by  Mrs.  Wheeler,  of  Chertsey,  in 
memory  of  her  late  husband. 

London. — A new  drinking-fountain  is  about  to 
be  erected  by  the  authorities  of  Broad-street 
Ward,  whioh  is  intended  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  pump  in  Bartholomew-lane,  the  use  of  whioh 
was  interdioted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
ontherecommendationof  the  medical  officer.  Tbe 
Bartholomew-Iane  site  being  too  circumscribed, 
the  commissicners  sanctioned  the  erection  of  the 
fountain  at  tbe  northern  end  of  the  eastern  Royal 
Exchange  avenue.  In  the  design  adopted  the 
lower  part  of  the  fountain  is  (according  to  the 
City  Press)  of  Penryn  granite  of  different  tints, 
and  polished.  (The  contract  for  this  will  be  en. 
trusted  to  Messrs.  Freeman.)  Upon  this  base, 
supported  by  coupled  columns  at  each  angle,  is 
an  ornamental  canopy  to  protect  a group  of 
Bcnlpture ; this  will  be  wholly  of  bronze,  picked 
out  with  gilding.  (This  part  of  tbe  design  will 
be  entrnsted  to  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  & Peard.l 
The  group  of  sculpture,  consisting  of  three 
figures,  has  been  modelled  by  Mr.  S.  Daloo, 
Chelsea.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  S.  Edmeston, 
Great  Winchester-street.  The  cost  of  the  mar- 
ble  group  will  be  300Z.  TheDrinking-Fountains 
Association  have  agreed  to  supply  tbe  bydraulio 
work,  set  up  the  fountain,  and  form  thedrainage, 
which  is  probably  equal  to  a donation  of  501. 

St.  Pancras.—Oa  the  22nd  ult.,  Mr.  William 
Thornton,  senior  churchwarden  of  St.  Panoras 
pariah,  publicly  presented  an  iron  drinking, 
fountain  to  tbe  vestry,  on  behalf  of  the  parish. 
The  fountain,  whioh  has  been  erected  in  the  St. 
Giles-in-bhe-Fields  portion  of  the  grounds,  has 
been  provided  at  tbe  sole  cost  of  Mr.  Thornton. 

Bridgnorth. — TheTown  Council  have  approved 
of  the  tender  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  of  Bayswater,  for 
the  public  foirntain  to  be  erected  as  a memorial 
to  the  late  Mr.  Whitmore,  who  formerly  repre- 
seated  the  borough  in  Parliament.  Mr.  R.  Her- 
bert  Carpenter  is  tbe  architect.  The  fountain  is 
to  be  erected  in  Aberdeen  granite,  surmounted 
by  a bronze  figure  of  Sabrina,  the  goddess  of  the 
Severn.  Bronze  medallions  will  enrich  the  four 
sides  of  the  pedestal. 


ACCIDENTS. 


Windsor  Castle. — Workmen  have  just  been 
engaged  in  laying  mains  in  thecloisters  and  near 
the  north  side  of  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor 
Castle,  in  order  to  provide  a sufficient  supply  of 
water  in  case  of  fire.  The  new  system  has  been 
connected  with  the  service  in  the  Castle-hill, 
whioh  is  supplied  with  water  from  Cranbourne, 
and  hydrants  will,  it  is  nnderatood,  be  erected  in 
the,cloi8ter8  and  about  Bt.  Gsorge’s  Chapel, 


On  the  3rd  inst.  a terrible  accident  occurred 
at  Warrington,  resulting  in  the  death  of  two 
or  three  children,  and  in  injuries  of  a serious 
oharaoter  to  several  others.  About  half-past 
six  o’clock  in  the  evening  a cupola  chimney, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Bolton,  Son,  & Wood,  of 
Oxford-lane,  fell  into  a street  in  which  scores  of 
children  were  playing. 

On  the  25th  olt.  a roaster  plasterer,  named 
Charles  Edwards,  carrying  on  business  in  the 
Old  Kent-road,  met  with  a fatal  accident  at 
some  new  buildings  at  Rotherhithe.  Having 
reached  the  top  round  of  a ladder,  he  attempted 
to  step  on  to  tbe  scaffold,  and  in  so  doing  his 
foot  slipped,  when  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
received  snch  severe  injuries  that  he  died  almost 
immediately. 

Mr.  Payne,  the  coroner  for  Southwark,  has 
held  an  inquest  at  Guy’s  Hospital  relative  to  tbe 
death  of  W.  T.  Besaell,  aged  seventeen.  The 
deceased  was  at  work  pulling  down  a house, 
No.  60,  Gravel-lane.  He  was  warned  that  a 
wall  between  5 ft.  and  6 ft.  high  was  going  to 
be  pushed  down,  and  he  replied  “All  right,  I’m 
clear.”  The  wall  was  then  pushed  down,  and  just 
as  the  wall  was  falling  deceased  had  discovered 
that  his  coat  was  lying  nnder  the  wall  and  had 
tried  to  secure  it  before  the  wall  fell.  He,  how- 
ever, was  knocked  down  and  his  bead  was  buried 
nnder  the  debris.  When  extricated  he  was  re- 
moved  to  the  hospital,  but  was  found  to  be 
dead.  Verdict:  “Aooideotal  death.” 

On  the  30ch  ult.  an  inquest  was  held  before 
Mr.  Price,  coroner,  at  Patrioroft,  on  the  body 
of  Selina  Rogerson,  who  met  with  her  death 
through  the  fall  of  a “derrick”  upon  her  at 
some  shops  in  course  of  erection  in  Liverpool, 
road.  Theevideoce  went  to  show  that  deceased 
had  had  her  skull  fractured  through  the  injuries 
she  received.  The  jury  complained  of  the  un- 
protected  state  of  tbe  building,  around  which  the 
bnilder  had  erected  no  hoarding.  A verdict  of 
“Accidental  death”  was  returned.  The  jury 
also  passed  the  following  resolution  : “That  the 
two  men,  named  Barnes  and  Thorley,  be  censured 
in  having  taken  the  poles  down  in  a negligent 
manner,  and  without  sufficient  care  ; that  Messrs. 
Speakman,  the  builders,  are  to  blame  iu  not 
erecting  a boarding  round  the  building  to  protect 
the  public;  and  that  the  Eooles  and  Barton 
Local  Board  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
carrying  out  and  enforcing  their  building  regu- 
lations with  regard  to  all  buildings,  and  that 
they  strictly  enforce  the  regulation  requiring 
hoardings  to  be  placed  round  buildings  in  course 
of  erection.” 

On  tbe  16th  ult,  one  of  the  hydraulic  swing 
bridges  at  the  west  entrance  of  the  Morpeth  Dock, 
Birkenhead,  was  being  opened  for  the  purpose  of 
being  cleaned,  and  when  about  midway  it  broke 
in  two,  one  portion  of  the  structure  falling  into 
tbe  dock.  Fortunately  there  was  no  one  on  or 
under  the  bridge  at  the  time.  The  bridge  is 
worked  on  a '■  ram  ” by  hydraulic  power,  and 
was  conatrncted  about  ten  years  ago  by  Sir  W. 
Armstrong.  The  stracture  is  140  ft.  long  by 
27  ft.  wide,  and  was  built  at  a cost  of  between 
3,0001.  and  4,OOOZ. 


employment  goaranteed  to  them,  at  wag 
eqiialline  $3^  per  day  in  New  York. 

The  Clyde. — A fortnight  ago,  when  the  raaste: 
agreed  to  arbitrate  on  the  present  dispute,  • 
was  thoDght  that  the  men  would  immediate) 
resume  work.  This  the  shipwrights  refused  1 
do  until  a basis  for  arbitration  had  been  agree 
upon.  The  roasters,  on  the  30c,b  ult.,  sent 
note  to  tbe  shipwrights,  requesting  that  fiv( 
delegates  from  the  men  should  meet  a lik 
number  of  masters  to  arrange  the  basis  of  arb 
tratioD,  the  men  meanwhile  resnming  work,  0 
the  evening  of  that  day,  however,  at  a largely 
attended  mass  meeting  of  shipwrights,  it  wa 
anaoimoDsly  resolved  not  to  accept  tbe  masterf 
proposal  until  the  basis  of  arbitration  had  bee 
agreed  upon. 

Lewton  Abbott. — The  wages  dispute  betwee: 
the  master  builders  and  the  masons  of  Newtoi 
Abbott  has  terminated.  The  masons  are  t 
receive  their  demand  of  6d.  per  hour,  and  al 
eub-contracts  are  to  be  abandoned. 

ilotherwell. — About  three  months  ago  the 
master  joiners  of  Motherwell  intimated  to  thi 
men  that  after  tbe  expiry  of  three  months  the’ 
woold  not  bind  themselves  to  abide  by  the  bye^' 
laws  and  rate  of  wages  then  in  force.  Subse 
qaently  they  submitted  a revised  code  of  bye 
laws  and  rate  of  wages  for  the  consideration  o; 
the  men.  The  latter  have  responded  by  forma, 
lating  a counter  code  of  bye-laws.  The  employersi 
notice  expired  on  the  25 6h  ult.,  aud  tbe  men  came 
out  on  strike.  The  masters  of  the  districts  o1 
Motherwell,  Hamilton,  and  Blantyre,  are  making 
arrangements  to  adopt  the  same  rules  and  rate 
of  wages. 


THE  MASONS'  STRIKE. 

Sir,  1 cannot  see  the  force  of  the  arguments 
based  on  the  number  of  houses  built  in  London 
in  a year.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  the 
number  of  houses  built  in  1876  exceeded  that  ol 
previous  years  the  number  built  in  1877  will  be 
greater.  Possibly  too  many  may  have  been, 
built  in  1876,  and  the  number  built  in  1877  may 
be  much  less,  especially  as  bricks  are  so  dear 
and  the  masons  are  trying  to  fuither  increase 
the  cost  of  building.  Tbe  number  of  houses 
built  comprises  a very  large  number  of  small 
houses,  in  which  hardly  any  stonework  is  used  ; 
moreover,  concrete  and  terra-cotta  are,  to  a great 
extent,  taking  the  place  of  stone,  so  that  the 
number  of  houses  built  can  be  no  criterion  as  to 
the  quantity  of  stonework  used.  One  great 
argument  for  a rise  in  wages  would  be  the  in. 
creased  cost  of  living;  but  I find  that  many 
articles  of  necessity  are  decreasing  in  price, 
especially  coals.  I have  not  bought  coals  so 
cheaply  as  I have  done  lately  for  very  many 
A Reader. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Manchester. — The  nineteenth  week  of  the 
joiners’  strike  has  been  completed,  and  the 
straggle  still  continues.  The  men  have  issaed 
a circular  in  whioh  they  refer  in  no  delicate  way 
to  the  action  of  the  masters’  association  in  seek- 
ing men  in  different  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  America,  and 
state  that  of  the  4,000  men  who  struck  work  on 
the  Ist  of  May,  650  now  only  remain  on  the' 
books ; and  of  the  400  non-sooiety  men,  150 
only  remain.  At  a meeting  of  the  Associated 
Masters  on  tbe  2Sth  alt.,  it  was  reported  that 
men  were  comirg  into  tbe  district  in  search  of 
work  in  larger  numbers  than  at  any  previoos 
period  of  the  strike,  and  the  employers  were 
quite  sanguine  of  having  the  full  number  of  men 
they  require  very  shortly.  A deputation  from 
the  workmen’s  strike  committee  waited  upon  the 
employers,  their  object  being  to  see  if  the 
employers  would  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
committee.  The  employers  replied  that  they 
declined  to  meet  the  eomrailtee,  and  remarked 
that  the  shops  were  open  at  S^d.  per  hour,  but 
on  no  other  terms.  Twenty. five  joiners  for 
Manchester  arrived  from  New  York  on  the 
“■th  ioet.  by  tbe  Guion  steamer  TFisconsm.  ■ 
Their  fares  were  advanced,  and  three  years’ 


THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OF  THE 
SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

Sib,— You  will  think  me  persistent  in  writing  on  this 
Bohject,  but  1 cann  it  give  over  without  tryiug  to  sar 
another  word  in  lavour  of  schemes  for  utili-iug  sewa-^e 
Ihere  is  a sentence  iu  the  lust  number  of  tbe  Huil3er 
this  eIl'ect,—“  The  idea  of  value  to  be  obtained 
tho  ...o.r.  object  IS  nuisance  to  be  destroyed,  hae 


when  the  t . 
been  perhaps  the  most  prolific  source’ of  ulTVhe'’ delav" 
waste,  and  miscouirtruction  that  has  up  to  ibis  moment  so 
1 'sanitary  engineer.”  Now,  looking 

back  fitly  years,  we  find  that  it  was  neglect  of  utilisation 


i.  we  find  that  i 

root  and  propigHtor  cf  The  eviVs^now 

removed,— these  eviJs,  caused  by  this  neglect. 


grew  ana  spr-ad  for  tweiity.five  years,  till  Ihey  assumed 
alarming  proportions.  Ihe  idea  of  recovering  the  value 
and  punlyjug  sewage  water  by  filtration  was  then 
started,  and,  since  that,  it  has  been  misapprehension 
and  misco.;atruction_  «uli  regard  to  the  particular 
metkod  of  utilising  which  has  caused  much  delay  Thero 
has  beeu  a general  desire  that  the  utili.aiion  should  be 
earned  out  m ita  most  perfect  form  ; but  amidst  misappre- 
hension,  mtseonstruciion,  and  bungling,  the  idea  itself 
survives  and  grows  in  strength  and  importance 
1 be  other  idea  of  trying  to  simply  get  rid  of  sewage, 
and  be  done  w ith  u for  evermore,  has  been  tried  in  nrac 
tice.  has  been  tried  a longtime,  and  has  nut  only  failed' 
but  the  longer  practised  grows  the  more  hopeless  Wo 
know  of  no  other  »u/e  method,  for  the  diapos.l  of  sewa-e 
but  by  Its  utilisation.  Had  earth  and  dry  oJo.ets  come  ituo 
general  use  when  waterclosets  were  introiluced,  the  pollu- 
have  assumed  the  proportions  that 


would 

It  has  done. 

S.it,  -ith  r.gai  to  tho  ooTnp.rativo  t.1„,  of  the  com- 
modiiy.  It  IS  valuable  to  the  farmer,  and  it  is  better  to 
fway’^  ^ nothing,  ihau  throw  it 

Commodities  we  do  not  ourselves  require  as  for  in. 
stance,  old  clothes,  we  sell  for  what  th-y  will  brio’'  in  the 
market,  and  let  them  go;  the  party  who  buys  is  a direct 
profiler  by  the  transaction,  we  are  no  loser,  and  the  wealth 
ol  the  nation  is  increased  a little,— however  Jitile  Tbe 
stable-keeper  sells  the  maonre  of  the  stable  for  what  it 
will  bring  and  would  never  think  of  deatroving  it  as  long 
as  he  could  get  any  one  to  cart  it  away  for 'him.  In  like 
manner,  the  magistrates  of  towns  dispose  of  the  sweet) 
mgs  of  the  streets;  and  why  any  one  ahonld 


mgs  of  the  streets ; and  why  any  one  should  oppose  the 
sewage  case  I fail  to  see  j it  seems 
Will.  H.  Bpack. 


like  iofatuatiuo, 


Sept.  15,  1877.] 


THE  BUILDER. 
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MODEL  LODGINGS. 

Sir, — I observe  ia  the  Builder  of  the  8th  inst. 
1 anonymouB  letter  purporting  to  be  from  a 
^Working  Mao,”  io  which  oertaia  Btatemente 
'6  made  with  respect  to  “ the  premises  now 
'eoted  by  the  * Improved  Industrial  Dwellings 
ompany.’  " I think  no  one  can  read  that  letter 
ithont  feeling  that  the  allegations  contained  in 
are  exaggerated,  and  I need  only  state  that 
ley  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  With  nearly 
,000  dwellings  in  various  parts  of  the  metro- 
olis,  accommodating  nearly  15,000  persons  of  the 
orking-classes,  something  will,  of  course,  occa* 
onally  go  wrong;  bat  no  complaint  ia  ever 
lade  to  the  company  which  does  not  receive 
nmediate  attention.  The  best  evidence  I can 
Efer  of  the  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the 
ompany  by  the  working-classes  is  the  fact  that 
36  demand  for  the  dwellings  is  always  greatly 
ioess  of  the  supply. 

Jas.  Moore,  Secretary. 


“DESERVING  REWARD.” 

SiK, — Under  this  heading  you  rep  rt  in  the  Builder, 

. 890,  an  act  of  great  courage  which  doet  deserve  reward, 
enclose  5b.  in  stamps,  which  I should  have  sent  direct  to 
he  builder,  were  it  not  that  I think  that  if  you  opened 
ubscription  for  the  bravo  man  it  would  prove  an  cr 
onragcment  to  other  good  fellows  whose  worthy  deeds 
'.re  olten  unnoticed  and  unrewarded. 

The  Builder  is  the  Times  of  its  kind,  and  I feel  sure 
hat,  by  imitating  the  example  of  the  great  journal  and 
ippealing  lo  an  appreciative  public,  you  will  add  another 
•laim  to  the  favour  and  patronage  of  English  readers  : 
he  building  and  architectural  Hue.  T.  E.  Chappuis. 
*,*  We  have  received  the  Ss.  mentioned.  Mr.  Godw 
idds  5s.,  and  we  will  wait  a week  before  forwarding  the 
,moont,  in  case  auy  other  admirers  of  pluck  should  desire 
.0  add  to  it. 


THE  CHAPEL  ROYAL,  SAVOY. 

Sib,— During  the  last  week  remarks  have  been  made  by 

OBt  of  the  diily  and  weekly  papers  in  re''erence  to  the 
ilteratiODS  about  to  be  carried  out  in  the  above  building, 
ind  as  some  fears  bare  been  expressed  lest  the  ancient , 
baracter  of  the  ediQce  should  be  injured,  we  have  thought  , 
t right,  as  architects  to  her  Majesty  for  the  works,  to 
□ form  you  explicitly  what  their  nature  is. 

The  existing  vestry,  which  dates  back  only  pome  flve- 
,ud-twenty  years,  and  which,  beside  being  too  couUned 
or  the  necessities  of  the  choir, is  defective  in  its  sanitary 
i.trangement8.  will  be  removed.  In  place  of  it,  and  on  the 
site,  willjhe  erected  a new  vestry,  more  in  accordance 
rith  the  obaiucter  of  (he  chapel  and  in  no  way  interfering 
rith  the  view  i f the  east  elevation. 

new,  small  doorway  is  to  be  cut  through  the  east 
vad  by  the  pulpit,  not,  as  stated  by  one  paper,  to  he  an 
jntrance  solely  for  the  Chancellor'a  use,  but  chieOy  to 
‘orm,  what  is  so  much  needed  at  the  north  end,  a vomi- 
:orium  for  the  congregation  in  case  of  lire.  Before  this 
ioor  will  be  a porch  which  will  also  give  access  lo  the  uew 
restry. 

These  are  the  only  works  now  deflnitely  arranged,  for 
the  scheme  for  raisiog  the  organ  into  a loft  at  the 
south  end,  and  forming  doors  in  the  south  wall,  towards 
the  Embankment,  in  place  of  the  present  modern  east  door, 
is  postponed  for  lurther  consideration. 

Perry  & Eked,  Architects  to 
Her  Majesty's  Chapel  Koyal  in  the  Savoy. 


CEMENT  KILNS. 

Sib,— In  reply  to  Mr,  Y.  De  Michele’s  letter  relative  to 
what  1 stated  in  the  Builder,  as  to  the  tunnel  flue  system 
for  drying  the  slurry  with  the  waste  heat  from  cement- 
kilos,  it  was  when  I was  employed  in  the  erection  of 
cement  works  at  Oreenbitbe,  under  the  tunnel  flue 
system,  that  I made  by  my  own  notion  the  improvemeut 
I claim,  viz.,  in  the  improved  formation,  by  construciiog 
the  flues  at  the  back  end,  to  bring  the  heat  to  play  more 
fully  and  directly  over  the  slurry,  and  that  was  on  Iht 
3rd  of  Xovomber,  1873.  Moreover,  the  ventilating  hole 
throngh  the  crowns  were  never  thought  of  until  I myseli 
adopted  the  plan.  These  holes  were  introduced  for  two 
reasons : Ist,  if  the  gases  were  to  ignite  suddenly  in  the 
tunnels,  they  would  perhaps  blow  both  loading  holes  out 
at  front  end  and  back  end.  These  ventilating  holes  are 
simply  a safety-valve  sliould  the  gases  blow  and  give  vent, 
instead  of  allowing  the  gases  to  blow  out  the  end  load 
holes  j BO  you  see  I am  quite  aware  that  there  are  venti- 
lating boles  in  the  crowus  ; also,  1 am  aware  that  the 
heated  gases  have  been  brought  to  the  lowest  point  in  the 
tunnels  for  some  time,  viz.,  since  the  kilus  were  lirst 
lighted  np,  but  Nov.  3rd,  1873,  would  be  some  time  ago. 

Vi.  May. 


CHDRCH.BUILDING  NEWS. 

Nett)  Shoreham. — The  pariah  church  of  New 
Shoreham  waa  re-opened  on  the  27th  of  June, 
after  restoration  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Loader,  architect,  Brighton.  The  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  in  the  course  of  a sermon  delivered 
on  the  occasion,  referred  to  the  controversy 
which  took  place  in  our  columns  and  elsewhere 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  architect  was 
dealing  with  the  building.  His  lordship  said  :• 
We  have  here  bat  the  remains  of  a far  greater 
building;  the  green  mounds  show  how  it  ex- 
ended  westward.  Happily,  the  more  beautiful 
part  of  the  building,  the  oboir,  remains  to  us. 

his  it  ia  which,  so  far  as  we  are  allowed,  has 
been  carefully  and  tenderly  repaired,  and  I bear 
willing  witness  to  the  scrupulous  piety  with 
which  the  whole  work  has  been  carried  on.  It 


has  not  been  the  purpose  of  those  connected 
with  it  to  substitute  some  better  thing  of  their 
own  invention,  but  rather  to  reproduce  with 
exact  fidelity  what  originally  existed ; to  trace 
out  and  recover  the  ancient  plana,  so  that  the 
church  might  again  stand  complete  and  unmu- 
tilated as  it  came  from  the  fonnder’a  bauds. 
This  is  the  principle  of  the  work ; how  it  has 
been  executed  you  can  all  judge.  This  was 
the  idea  of  the  architect,  and  1 believe  it  to 
have  been  as  truly  conceived  as  it  has  been  suc- 
cessfully realised.” 

Nether  ham f ton. — Netherhampton  Church  was 
lately  re-opened,  after  undergoing  restoration, 
to  an  extent  almost  tantamount  to  entire  le- 
building ; for,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  tower,  and  one  or  two  windows, 
nothing  of  the  original  structure  remains.  The 
work  of  rebuilding  was  commenced  in  the 
summer  of  last  year,  Mr.  Butterfield,  of  London, 
being  the  arohiteob,  and  Messrs.  Hale  & Sons,  of 
Salisbury,  the  builders,  Mr.  W.  Cowley  acting  as 
oleik  of  the  works.  The  total  cost,  including 
fittings,  has  been  about  1,9001.,  towards  which 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  has  liberally  contributed 
upwards  of  1,5001.  The  style  of  the  new 
church,  which  is  constructed  to  seat  a congrega- 
tion  of  about  110  persons,  exclusive  of  those  in 
the  chance),  is  Decorated.  The  tower  has  been 
raised  some  10  fc.,  and  ia  surmounted  by  a steeple 
covered  with  oak  shingles,  which  are  also  used  to 
cover  the  roof.  The  outer  walls  are  of  brick 
faced  with  flint  and  Tisbury  stone,  Bath  stone 
being  used  for  the  quoins  and  dressings. 

Buckland  Monachorum  (DevorC). — The  foun(3a- 
tlon-stone  of  a small  church  for  the  hamlet  of 
Milton,  in  the  parish  of  Buckland  Monachorum, 
Devon,  and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  laid, 
with  a special  service,  on  July  24'.b.  The  build- 
ing is  to  consist  of  nave,  37  ft.  6 in.  by  20  ft. ; 
ohanoel,  20  ft.  by  15  ft. ; vestry,  and  west  porch. 
The  style  is  Early  English,  the  materials  being 
local  stone,  with  Roborongb  Down  stone  quoins, 
and  dressings  of  Bath  and  Ham-hill  stone. 
There  is  to  be  a lofty  stone  bell-turret  at  tLo 
west  end.  The  nave  ia  to  accommodate  about 
114  in  chairs,  the  chancel  seats  to  be  wainscot 
oak,  also  tho  altar  and  rail.  The  cost  of  the 
building,  includirg  the  purchase  of  the  site,  is  to 
be  about  1,1001.,  undertaken  by  the  Rsv.  R.  J. 
Ilayne,  vicar  of  Buckland  Mouacborura.  The 
contractor  ia  Mr.  Blowey,  of  Buckland  ; the 
architect  is  Mr.  Ashworth,  of  Exeter. 

Borton. — The  new  edifice,  called,  as  was  the 
ancient  structore  in  place  of  which  it  was 
erected,  after  St.  Nicholas,  is  built  in  the  Deco- 
rated style  of  architecture.  It  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Pearson,  of  Harley-street,  London,  and  built 
by  Mr.  Grace,  of  Lower  Wallop.  It  is  built  of 
fiint,  with  stone  at  the  angles  and  in  the  but- 
tresses, and  in  the  chancel  there  is  an  altar-rail 
of  scrollwork,  fitted  np  with  beaded  bands  of 
wrought  iron,  the  work  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Tutt,  orna- 
mental ironworker,  Salisbury.  The  site  on  which 
the  edifice  stands,  and  the  little  churchyard 
around  it,  were  given  by  Mr.  J.  Ingram,  of 
Wylye. 

South  Teal  (Devon). —The  hamlet  of  South 
Teal,  in  the  parish  of  South  Tawton,  Devon,  has 
had  its  old  chapel  restored.  Hitherto  neglected 
and  dilapidated,  the  old  granite  straebure,  dating 
from  Tudor  times,  bad  of  late  years  been 
used  as  a school.  Through  the  care  of  an  old 
resident,  and  under  the  direction  of  tho  Rev.  J. 
Bliss,  vicar  of  the  parish,  the  building  has  been 
newly  roofed  in  red  deal,  granite  windows  have 
been  inserted,  and  the  interior,  about  35  fr.  by 
13  ft.,  reseated.  The  saorarium  has  a tiled  floor, 
and  the  altar  is  of  English  oak.  Tnree  figures 
in  stained  glass, — the  Crucifixion  and  the  two 
Marys, — occupy  the  east  window.  The  vacant 
arch  of  the  turret  has  a new  bell,  in  unison  with 
the  old  one.  The  granite  work  and  masonry 
have  been  executed  by  Mr,  John  Aggetb,  of 
Chagford  ; and  the  woodwork,  &o.,  by  Mr. 
Underhill,  of  the  same  place,  Mr.  Ashworth,  of 
Exeter,  being  the  architect.  The  chapel  was 
opened  by  a special  service  on  the  17th  cf  July. 

Tonbridge. — The  concluding  service  in  the  old 
parish  church  of  Tonbridge,  prior  to  restora- 
tion, virtually  amounting  to  rebuilding,  has 
been  held.  The  contract  for  the  work  has  been 
taken  by  Messrs,  Punnett  & Sons,  Tonbridge, 
for  a sum  of  between  8,OOOZ.  and  9,000L,  which 
does  nob  inolnde  reseating  nor  the  restoration  of 
the  tower. 

Corwen. — A small  vestry  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  east  end  of  the  south  a'sle  of  Corwen 
Church,  North  Wales.  Previously  the  church 
possessed  no  vestry  at  all.  The  designs  for  it 
were  furnished  by  Mr.  Edmund  B.  Ferrey. 


Bishop's  Sutton  {Somerset).  — The  church 
here,  built  in  1848,  has  just  been  re-opened, 
after  having  been  thoroughly  repaired  and 
cleaned,  and  the  chancel  entirely  refitted  and 
embellished.  The  organ,  which  formerly  blocked 
up  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  has  been  re- 
moved to  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle. 
New  oak  chancel  stalls  and  prayer  desks  of 
handsome  design  have  been  added,  and  a rich 
encaustic  tile  pavement  laid  down  of  Godwin's 
make  from  the  architect’s  design.  There  have 
also  been  provided  a new  altar  rail  of  oak  car- 
ried on  ornamental  wronght-iron  standards,  an 
oak  altar  table,  a stone  credence,  and  Caen  stone 
reredos.  All  the  ohanoel  windows  have  been 
reglazed  with  ornamental  lead  quarries  of 
cathedral  rolled  glass  and  white  glass  inter- 
mixed. Tho  chancel  roof  and  walla  have  been 
cleaned  and  improved.  Six  pendants,  of  brass, 
light  the  chancel.  The  works  to  the  ohanoel 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Edmund  B.  Ferrey,  architect,  by  Mr.  Vallis, 
builder,  of  Frome,  aided  by  other  tradesmen. 

Higher  Broughton. — On  July  SOth  Mr.  W.  S. 
Clowes,  M.P.,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  church  in  Great  Cbeetham-street,  Higher 
Broughton,  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  James.  The 
church  is  to  bo  built  of  brick  and  terra-cotta.  It 
will  be  in  the  Decorated  style,  and  is  to  accom- 
modate 600  persons.  The  nave  will  be  8G  ft. 
long  by  26  ft.  wide,  with  five  arches ; the  chancel, 
36  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  wide.  The  height  from 
the  floor  to  the  wall-plate  of  the  nave  will  be 
30  ft.,  and  the  height  to  the  ridge,  50  ft.  There 
will  bo  north  and  south  porches  at  the  west  end. 
The  interior  of  the  roof  will  be  of  pitch  pine. 
The  church  is  to  be  lighted  by  large  three-light 
windows  in  the  side  walls,  by  a five-light  window 
at  the  east  end,  and  by  two  three-light  windows 
at  the  west  end.  Messrs.  Paley  & Austin, 
Lancaster,  are  the  architects,  and  Messrs.  Fore- 
man & Todd,  Higher  Broughton,  the  contractors. 
The  cost  will  bo  about  7,0001. 


An  Essay  on  New  South  Wales,  the  Mother 
Colony  o/  the  Australias.  By  G.  H.  Reid. 
London  : Trubner  & Co. 

Unexampled  prosperity  has  attended  New  South 
Wales  during  the  past  few  years,  and  this  essay, 
which  comes  to  us  from  the  Government  of  the 
colony,  seeks  to  make  this  fact  widely  known, 
and  to  show  that  it  is  the  best  place  in  the  world 
for  the  right  sort  of  people  to  settle  in.  Our 
convictions  go  a long  way  with  the  writer.  High 
wages,  short  hours,  good  living, and  fine  weather; 
that  is  the  promise  Mr.  Reid  makes  to  every 
persevering  and  respectable  working  man  going 
to  New  South  Wales.  The  progress  of  the  colony 
has  certainly  been  extraordinary.  Mr.  Reid  says 
more  land  has  passed  into  private  hands  in  the 
last  five  years  than  in  the  previous  eighty-three 
years.  The  area  disposed  of  by  auction  and  con- 
ditional sale  at  11.  per  acre  and  upwards  from 
1871  to  1875  was  over  8,200,000  acres,  and,  at 
the  same  rate,  it  will  take  about  180  years  to 
dispose  of  the  area  still  available.  As  regards 
commerce,  not  very  long  ago  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  colony’s  trade  was  engrossed  by  the  mother 
country.  Now  they  have  a colonial  and  foreign, 
trade  of  npwards  of  15,000,0001. ; the  trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom  having,  moreover,  doubled 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Mr.  Reid  gives  a glowing 
account  of  the  climate,  describes  as  indescribable 
the  beauty  of  Sydney  harbour,  and  speaks  with 
a glow  of  satisfaction  of  the  plenty  and  happiness 
apparent  amongst  all  olasses  of  the  population. 
In  fact,  if  we  read  any  further  the  chances  are 
we  shall  shut  the  inkbottle  and  be  off  to  New 
South  Wales. 

Concrete:  Its  Use  in  - Building  und  the  Con^ 
struction  of  Concrete  IFalZs,  Floors,  &c.  By 
Thomas  Potter.  London:  Spon  ; and  Reynolds 
& Co.,  Southwark-street. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  find  fault  with  this 
treatise.  It  is  to  a great  extent  a oompilation, 
the  sources  sometimes  acknowledged,  sometimeB 
not,  and  the  scholarship  shown  is  limited;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  includes  a considerable 
amount  of  practical  information  on  the  subject 
with  which  it  deals,  and  does  not  run  into 
extremes.  The  value  of  concrete  as  a building 
material,  under  oertaia  circumstances,  and 
when  properly  made,  ia  now  so  widely  recog- 
nised, partly  through  the  continued  advocacy  of 
the  Builder,  that  plain  straightforward  instruc- 
tions,  whereby  failure  may  be  avoided  and  ft 
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saocessful  result  eneurecl,  are  constantly  asked 
for.  To  snob  inquirers,  and  we  have  had  many, 
we  recommend  the  little  volume  before  us. 

With  reference  to  one  of  the  objections  we 
made  at  starting,  we  will  give  an  instance. 
Mr.  Potter  says  “ Mr.  Reid  appears  to  have  been 
the  first,  in  his  work  on  * Concrete’  ” [a  work 
Mr.  Potter  has  made  good  use  of],  “ to  have 
used  the  word  'matrix’  for  the  cementitious 
ingredient,  although  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
understand  why  this  should  be  so,  a matrix 
generally  being  supposed  to  mean  ‘ a mould 
or  cavity,’  and  therefore  would  apply  more 
correctly  to  the  space  or  void  in  which  the  con. 
Crete  is  to  be  deposited  j”  and  he  elsewhere 
speaks  of  the  impropriety  of  the  term.  If  be 
had  turned  to  hia  dictionary  he  wonld  have 
avoided  this  show  of  ingratitude,  for  he  would 
have  discovered  that  iu  mineralogy  the  terra 
has  been  applied  for  long  years  to  the  earthy 
material  in  which  mineral  ore  or  organic  re- 
mains are  embedded  ! 

Nevertheless,  we  adhere  to  onr  recommenda- 
tion. 


The  Plumber  and  Sanitari/  Houses.  By.  S. 

Stevens  Hellyer.  Batsford,  No.  52,  High 

Holborn. 

This  is  a practical  treatise  on  the  principles  of 
internal  plumbing  work,  with  reference  to  the 
best  means  for  excluding  noxious  gases  from  our 
houses.  It  treats  of  traps,  soil-pipes,  wastes, 
lavatories,  baths,  closets,  ventilation,  and  so  on. 
It  is  illnstrated  with  namerons  diagrams,  and 
taatofnlly  got  up.  It  is  very  disheartening  to 
find,  after  all  we  have  been  saying  for  years 
about  traps  and  drains,  that  it  shonld  still  be 
necessary  to  print  much  that  we  find  here. 
However,  so  it  is.  We  should  be  glad  if  every 
plumber  in  the  kingdom  would  boy  the  book  ; 
this  would  givo  a good  sale  to  Mr.  Hellyer,  and 
a good  lift  to  sanitary  plnmbing. 


TForfcs  in  Iron  : Bridge  and  Eoo/  Structures.  By 

Ewing  Matheson,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  2nd  Edition. 

London : E.  & F.  N.  Spon.  1877. 

Seeing  that  all  the  examples  of  structures  given 
in  Mr.  Matheson’s  work  were  made  and  erected 
by  Messrs.  Handyside  & Co.,  of  Derby,  a casual 
examiner  might  be  led  to  prononnce  tbia  a mere 
trade-book,  and  shut  it  up  doubtingly.  This, 
however,  would  he  a great  mistake.  The  book 
is  brimful  of  moat  valuable  practical  information, 
and  may  be  studied  by  those  concerned  with  the 
greatest  advantage.  We  spoke  well  of  the  first 
edition,  and  we  can  speak  even  more  warmly  of 
the  second,  because  we  know  the  book  better. 
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The  Measnremeut  of  Gas.— An  important 
question  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Stan, 
dard  Weights  and  Measures  Department  is 
(says  the  Warden  of  the  Standards  in  hia  report 
for  the  past  year,  jnst  issned)  the  question  of 
testing  the  index  of  a gas-meter.  At  present 
the  inspector  of  gas-meters  is  not  required  by 
law  to  examine  into  the  aocnracy  of  the  index, 
and  consequently  gas-meters  are  stamped  as 
correct,  although  the  inspector’s  examination  is 
a partial  one.  Three  recent  instances  have  been 
reported  to  the  Standards  Department  in  which 
coDsamers  of  gas  were  charged  for  gas  much  in 
excess  of  what  they  bad  oonsumed,  owing,  as  it 
was  subsequently  accidentally  discovered,  to  the 
inaocnracy  of  the  index  only.  In  one  instance 
a “ S-light  ” meter  registered  five  times  more  than 
was  really  consumed ; in  a second  instance  a 
*‘300.1ight”  meter  registered  three  times  more 
than  was  really  consumed ; and  in  a third  in- 
stance a gentleman  of  Torquay  complained  that 
hia  meter,  though  stamped  as  oorreot,  had  been 
found  to  register  86,000  ft.  iu  excess.  The  whole 
system  of  testing  gas-meters  seems  (says  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette)  to  be  conducted  in  rather  a 
“happy-go-lucky  ” fashion}  for  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  report  that  on  the  officers  of  the  Standards 
Department  examining  the  condition  of  the 
working  standard  gas  measures  used  by  the  in- 
spectors of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  in 
the  actual  testing  of  gas-meters,  it  was  found 
that  in  no  case  had  these  working  standards  been 
reverified  since  their  original  verification  in  1860. 
The  condition  of  the  working  standards  issued 
to  other  places  is  probably  similar.  After  a 
period  of  seventeen  years  the  errors  of  these 
working  instruments  [may  now  be  considerable, 
and  the  accuracy  of  any  results  obtained  from 
them  is  doubtful. 


THE  BUILDER. 


The  masons’  Strike. — The  operative  masons 
of  London  appear  to  be  on  the  winning  side — at 
all  events  for  the  present — in  their  contest  with 
their  employers,  notwithstanding  the  cry  of  “ No 
surrender  ” so  vigorously  put  forth  on  behalf  of 
the  masters  at  the  outset  of  the  struggle.  At  a 
meeting  of  masons  held  on  Wednesday  evening 
in  Cambridge  Hall,  Newman. street,  Oxford-street, 
the  chair  was  occnpied  by  Mr.  H.  Broadhnrst,  who 
said  the  position  they  occupied  was  considerably 
better  than  it  was  last  week.  Since  their  last 
meeting  two  firms  had  been  added  to  the  list  of 
those  who  had  consented  to  give  the  lOd.  an 
hour.  One  of  these  firms  was  that  of  Messrs. 
Lawrence,  the  other  that  of  Messrs.  Peto,  of 
Pimlico.  Since  their  last  meeting  their  cause 
was  being  taken  up  by  their  provincial 
brethren  in  the  most  hearty  and  unanimous 
manner.  Last  week  it  was  the  committee’s 
pleasing  duty  to  annonnoe  that  the  trade  of  the 
town  of  Birmingham  and  its  district  had  re- 
solved to  levy  themselves  in  order  to  increase 
the  men’s  already  respectable  dividend,  which 
they  received  in  addition  to  their  strike-pay. 
Since  that  time  the  brethren  of  Bristol  had  met 
and  determined  to  levy  themselves  Is.  a week 
to  support  the  masons  on  strike  in  London.  The 
Scottish  society,  which  now  stood  the  first  trade 
society  in  Scotland  (the  Scotch  masons)  had  re. 
solved  to  do  their  best  to  support  the  men  on 
strike— if  not  materially,  at  least  with  such  an 
amount  of  “ moral  snpporb”  as  in  former  years 
they  had  not  always  received  from  Scotland. — 
Mr.  Hancock,  the  secretary,  made  a report.  He 
said  the  number  of  men  on  strike  had  consider, 
ably  decreased  since  their  last  meeting.  In 
reality,  three  firms  had  since  given  the  lOd.  an 
hour.  In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Gonlden,  on  the 
part  of  the  employers,  it  was  stated  that  four- 
teon  firms  had  376  men  employed  on  the  old 
terms.  If  so,  they  must  be  labourers.  He 
defied  Mr.  Gonlden  to  show  that  there  were 
thirty  masons  working  for  these  employers.  Mr. 
Phillips  then  proposed  : — " That  in  consideration 
of  the  progress  hitherto  made  with  respect  to 
the  advance,  we,  the  masons  of  London,  being 
fully  sensible  of  the  justice  of  our  claims,  are 
unwavering  and  unanimons  in  onr  decision, 
and  are  determined  to  adhere  to  the  reso- 
lution  passed  at  our  last  general  meeting.” 
Mr.  Redmond,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said 
no  doubt  they  were  able  to  carry  on  the 
struggle  for  months  to  come,  bnt  they  wished 
for  an  amicable  settlement.  In  Scotland, 
the  society  were  cot  only  determined  to 
prevent  men  from  coming  to  London,  but  to 
^ help  them  over  the  winter.  Mr.  Nisbitt  sag- 
geated  that  advertisements  shonld  be  inserted 
in  foreign  papers  to  prevent  men  coming  to 
England.  The  chairman  said  foreign  workmen 
would  be  dear  bargains.  They  were  tried  in 
1859,  and  an  Euglish  mason  would  do  six  jobs 
while  a foreigner  was  "squaring”  round  it 
lighting  his  cigarette.  The  motion  was  carried. 

Industrial  Dwellings  for  KTewcastle-ou- 
Tyne.— At  a meeting  of  the  Newcastle  In- 
dnatrial  Dwellings  Company  on  the  27tb  ult.,  it 
was  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  proposed 
extensions  to  the  company’s  buildinos.  The 
additions  will  comprise  sixty-four  dwellings  of 
not  less  than  two  rooms  to  each,  inclnding  five 
shops,  two  of  which  will  have  two  rooms  to 
each.  It  is  intended  to  provide  a large  room, 
about  50  ft.  by  15  fc.,  to  be  used  as  a reading- 
room  and  library,  and  for  any  other  purpose 
available  for  the  mental  improvement  or  rational 
amusement  of  the  tenants.  The  following  tenders 
for  the  various  works  in  connexion  with  the  new 
buildings  have  been  accepted : — Mason  and 
bricklayer,  J.  & E.  Middlemies;  carpenter  and 
joiner,  J.  Grisdalej  slater,  R.  Carr;  plumber,  H. 
Cable;  plasterer,  Thos,  Wallace;  painter  and 
glazier,  A.  Robertson.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
extensions,  inclnding  cost  of  land,  will  be  about 
10,500J. 

Work  on  Table  Decoration. — We  are  told 
that  an  entirely  novel  work  on  this  subject  is  in 
the  press.  Messrs.  Wyman  & Sons,  publishers. 
Great  Queen. street,  London,  annonnce  early  in 
October  " Floral  Designs  for  the  Table,”  being 
plain  directions  for  its  ornamentation  with  cut 
flowers  and  frnit,  with  classified  lists  of  suitable 
plants,  berries,  and  leaves.  The  work  will  be 
in  folio  size,  and  will  contain  twenty.four  original 
Coloured  Designs  (executed  in  a high  styTe  of 
Chromo.lithography),  showing  the  best  and  most 
attractive  method  of  decorating  the  Breakfast, 
Luncheon,  Dinner,  and  Supper  Table  at  a 
moderate  cost, 
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Upsala  Cathedral.— The  Times  correspon- 
dent writes:— The  Dpsala  Cathedral,  in  whioh 
the  official  festivities  connected  with  the  oen.. 
tenary  of  the  university  arc  held,  is  a very  fine 
and  imposing  specimen  of  old  Gothic  archi, 
tectnre,  though  somewhat  spoilt  by  the  vandalism 
of  later  ages.  It  is  built  of  large  red  bricks,' 
with  portalsof  stone,  and  dates  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  though  it  was  finished  only  in  1435.  A 
French  architect,  Etienne  Bonneville,  was  the 
author  of  the  design,  whioh  was,  however,  altered 
during  the  construction.  The  cathedral  had 
originally  three  towers,  the  lofty  spires  of  whioh 
rose  to  a height  of  400  ft.,  and  were  of  an  elabo- 
rate design ; but  after  the  great  fire  of  1702, 
which  destroyed  the  church  and  laid  half  the 
town  in  ashes,  these  Gothic  spires  were  replaced 
by  two  square  towers  of  only  half  the  height, 
and  strangely  contrasting  with  the  style  of  archi- 
tectnre  preserved  in  the  main  constrnction.  The 
interior  is  still  very  grand,  wich  the  twenty-four 
oolnmns  supporting  the  nave  and  the  choir,  and 
the  arches  rise  majestically;  bnt  the  whitewash 
with  which  even  the  marble  oolnmns  and  capitals 
have  been  covered  to  hide  the  traces  of  smoke 
and  fire  gives  to  the  whole  a monotonona  character. 
The  shrine  containing  the  relics  of  St.  Erik,  the 
patron  of  the  church  and  the  Saint  among 
Sweden’s  kings,  has  still  its  place  near  the  altar. 
In  the  Gustavian  Chapel  are  the  last  resting, 
places  of  several  kings  of  the  Wasa  dynasty,  the 
last  male  scion  of  which  died  some  few  weeks 
ago  an  exile.  The  founder  of  the  house, 
Gnstavus  I.,  is  Ijing  in  marble  between  two  of 
hia  queens,  a work  of  Flemish  art ; and  over  one 
of  his  sons,  King  John,  is  raised  a monument, 
the  marble  figure  of  which  is  due  to  the  chisel 
of  Donatelli,  bat  having  been  shipwrecked  on  its 
way  to  Upsala,  was  hidden  for  many  years  in  a 
Dantsio  warehouse. 

*'  Lightning  Protection.”  — The  Finance 
Chronicle  says, — Builders,  from  observation  and 
experience  of  damage  done  by  lightning  to  build- 
ings, might  be  expected  to  know  better  than  to 
construct  a house  for  their  personal  use  minus  a 
lightning-rod.  Yet  we  are  told  that  this  is  fre- 
quently  found  to  bo  the  case  ; and  a recent 
lightning-sborm  which  passed  over  Warwick- 
shire has  furnished  us  with  a signal  proof  of 
their  indifference  to  the  use  of  such  a safe- 
gnard.  We  read  in  the  local  papers  that  cn  the 
l6th  ult.  the  lightning  struck  the  house  of  Mr. 
Brown,  Dover-street,  Coventry,  and  not  having  a 
lightning-condnotor,  it  received  " much  damage. 
The  chimney  was  shattered,  the  pots  were  com- 
pletely broken,  the  pieces  of  one  even  thrown 
into  the  window  of  the  boose  opposite,  the  staples 
were  torn  off",  a rent  was  made  in  the  wall,  a 
portion  of  the  iron  palisading  was  twisted,  &o.” 
There  is  nothing  unusual  in  this  ; but  when  the 
accident  happened  to  the  honse  of  a bnilder 
there  is  much  in  it  to  surprise  one,  and  whioh 
oalls  for  comment. 

Piailway  Mileage  in  theUnited  Kingdom. 
A general  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  states 
that 

The  total  mileage  for  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  end  of 
December,  1876,  waa  16,872  miles,  including  11,989  miles 
for  England,  2,726  for  Scotland,  and  2,157  for  Ireland. 
The  increase  for  the  United  Kingdom  over  the  total  in 
1876  is  214  miles,  which  is  much  the  same  amonnt  of 
increase  as  in  1875  over  1874.  The  per-centoge  of  increase 
is  in  both  cases  about  1'3  per  cent.,  which  is  a small 
rate  of  increase  as  compared  with  what  has  often  been 
witnessed,  and  much  smaller  than  the  rate  of  increase  in 
1374,  and  one  or  two  jears  just  previous.  Almost  the 
entire  increase  in  1370  has  been  in  England  and  Wales, 
the  increase  in  Scotland  being  live  miles  only,  and  in 
Ireland  nine  miles.  The  increase  of  double  mileage  is 
greater  than  the  increase  of  the  whole  mileage.  Of  the 
above  total  of  16,872  miles  the  number  of  double  miles  was 
9,169,  and  of  single  miles  7,7t'3 ; and,  comparing  these 
with  the  corresponding  details  for  1875,  we  find  thatwhiie 
the  increase  ot  double  miles  has  been;  271,  there  has  been 
a decrease  ofiifty-seven  miles  iu  the  single  mileage, 

Maidstone  Bridge. — A new  bridge  is  to  be 
constructed  across  the  Medway  at  Maidstone, 
from  the  designs  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette.  The 
estimated  cost  is  82,0001.  'The  bridge  is  to  be 
of  stone,  and  the  Local  Board  are  all  in  favour 
of  sneh  abridge.  Some  of  the  ratepayers,  how- 
ever, are  in  favour  of  an  iron  bridge ; they  claim 
for  it  that  it  would  be  cheaper,  more  elegant, 
and  could  be  erected  in  one  span,  and  ask  why 
all  the  modern  bridges,  such  as  those  of  West- 
minster,  Blaokfriars,  &o.,  are  built  of  iron  if 
stone  is  preferable.  To  this  the  Local  Board 
reply  that  iron  bridges  require  constant  paint- 
ing, are  less  durable,  and  are  only  adopted  in 
London  becanae  " the  constructors,  being  limited 
in  funds,  have  to  use,  not  the  best,  bat  the 
cheapest  materials.”  Tenders  are  invited  for 
the  stone  bridge,  and  must  be  sent  in  on  the 
24th  inst. 
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ortality  in  Madras. — A sad  story  reaches 
i to  the  mortality  which  has  occurred  at  the 
dugham  Canal,  a work  intended  for  the 
if  of  famine  sufferers.  Out  of  twelve  non. 
oaiBsioned  offioera  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
hnted  to  that  work,  three  have  died,  and 
are  on  sick  leave.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
' 25  per  cent,  is  a death-rate  which  the  famine 
f in  its  wildest  moments  has  never  reached. 

I Government  has  called  for  a report,  and 

II  it  we  learn  that  “this  alarming  sickness 
I mortality  are  attributed  to  want  of  acolima- 
liion,  physical  unfitness,  overwork,  exposure 
he  sun,  insufficient  shelter,  and  want  of  food 
' provisions  suitable  for  Earopeaus.’'  So  says 
lO’Shaughnessy  in  charge  of  the  work.  Our 

information  says  overwork  and  insufficient 
I.  were  the  chief  causes. 

ihange  of  Name.— The  Royal  Engineer 
artment,  a branch  of  which  is  established  at 
t military  stations,  is  (according  to  the  Daily 
:j^)  the  subject  of  a royal  warrant  just  issued, 
title  of  “ clerk  of  works  ” is  to  be  altered 
'assistant  surveyor,"  and  the  pay  of  the  civil 
fessional  branch  of  the  Department  is  fixed 
the  following  scale:— Chief  surveyor,  8001., 
‘easing  by  401.  yearly  to  1,0001.  j first-class 
yeyor,  4001,,  increasing  by  201.  yearly  to 
I.}  second-class  surveyor,  3001.,  increasing 
il6l,  annually  to  3751.  j assistant  surveyor, 
il.,  increasing  by  101.  yearly  to  2801.  The 
•rant  gives  power  to  the  Secretary  of  Scate 
War  to  grant  in  special  cases  extra.duty  pay, 
ging  from  lOOi.  to  2501.,  in  addition  to  the 
igoing  rates. 

Che  Telephone  in  Mining  Operations. — 
the  4bh  inst.,  Dr.  Foster,  Government  In- 
otor  of  Mines,  and  his  brother,  an  electrician, 
iducted  experiments  at  the  Eliza  Mine,  St. 
stell,  Cornwall,  with  the  telephone,  which  had 
'er  before  been  tried  in  a mine.  The  little 
trument,  attached  to  a covered  copper  wire, 
9 sent  down  the  ventilating  shaft,  and  within 
uarter  of  an  hour  speaking  at  the  bottom  of 
i mine  was  distinctly  heard,  even  more  audibly 
,n  in  the  mine,  where  whispers  at  the  top  and 
igB  were  sung,  and  questions  were  asked  and 
jwered,  demonstrating  its  thorough  adapt- 
ility  to  mines.  The  importance  of  telephones 
mining  operations  seems  considerable,  as  the 
re  and  instrument  are  portable,  and  oau  be 
•ried  to  the  extreme  point  of  any  mine. 


Kew  Gardens. — The  select  vestry  of  Rioh- 
mond  have  unanimously  passed  a resolution 
pledging  themselves  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
assist  the  Kew  Gardena  Rights  Defence  Com- 
mittee in  their  effort  to  obtain  the  opening  of 
Kew  Gardens  at  an  earlier  hour  than  at  present, 
and  to  the  substitution  of  an  iron  railing  for  the 
unsightly  brick  wall  bounding  the  gardens  in  the 
Riohmond-road.  Dr.  Selle,  in  proposing  the 
resolution,  observed  that  no  fewer  than  58,000 
persons  visited  the  gardens  last  Bank  Holiday, 
and  a great  number,  being  ignorant  of  the  hour 
of  opening,  were  kept  waiting  about  outside  for 
a long  time. 

Improved  Dwellings  and  the  Rate  of 
Mortality. — Dr.  Bateson,  the  medical  officer  of 
St.  George  the  Martyr,  Southwark,  in  issuing  a 
report  on  the  health  of  the  parish  for  the  year 
ending  March  last,  points  out  that  the  death, 
rate  is  reduced  from  tweuty.four  per  1,000  per. 
sons  living  in  the  previous  year,  to  twenty-one 
and  a half  per  1,000  this  year.  He  also  states 
that  the  mortality  shown  by  Peabody’s-buildinga, 
Blackfriars-road,  gave  evidence  of  the  health 
enjoyed  by  those  who  dwelt  there ; whilst 
twenty-one  and  a half  died  in  1,000  living  in  the 
district,  but  twelve  and  a half  died  to  the  same 
proportion  of  persons  ia  the  buildings. 

Gas  from  Wood. — At  Tagil,  in  Russia,  says 
Mr.  John  Milne,  F.G.S.,  many  of  the  shops  and 
foundries  are  lighted  by  gas  which  is  made  from 
.ypood, — 200  cubic  feet  of  wood  giving  about  800 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  The  roots  of  pine  and  the  rind 
of  biroh  furnish  the  largest  quantity  of  gas. 
The  light  from  this  gas  is  poor  as  compared  with 
that  made  from  coal,  the  former  being  equivalent 
to  about  ten  candles,  whilst  the  latter  is  equal  to 
about  fourteen.  It  is,  however,  cheap, — one  jet 
costing  half  a kopec  (one-sixth  of  a penny)  per 
hour. 

Ornamental  Churchyards  in  London.— 
The  Rev.  W.  Abbott,  the  rector,  and  the  church- 
wardens  of  St.  Luke’s,  Oldstreet-road,  applied  to 
the  Chancellor,  at  the  Consistory  Court,  on  the 
24lh  nit.,  for  a faculty  to  convert  the  closed 
burial-ground  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Luke’s 
into  an  ornamental  place  for  trees  and  flowers. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  the  plan,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  in  favour  of  the  proposed  im- 
provements. The  Chancellor  said  the  faculty 
would  be  given  in  a few  days. 


For  rebuilding  Nos.  316  and  318,  Betbnal.green-road» 
for  Mr.  Borlon.  Messrs.  Stone,  arobUecta  : — 

Stamp  & Bowtle  £1,993  0 0 

Brett  1,955  0 0 

Lewis  1,937  0 0 

Atberton  & Latta  1,867  0 0 

Goodman  1,835  0 0 

Hunt  ....  1,728  0 0 

Forrest  l,69i  0 0 

Jobneon  1,603  0 0 

Judd  & Hawkiuga  1,659  0 0 

Hiih  ....  1,390  0 0 


For  rilla  residence,  for  Mr,  J.  C.  M'Leod,  on  the  Wood- 
aide  Estate,  Finchley.  Mr.  G.  H.  O’Donogue,  archi- 
tect : — 

Messrs.  Toma  ' £1,280  0 0 

Gibbon  & Mitchell  1,250  0 0 

Ball  & Wioka  1,185  0 0 

Gould  & Brand  1,165  0 0 

Wall,  Brothers 1,154  0 0 

Aitehison  & Walker  (accepted)  1,057  0 0 


For  piers,  wing  walla,  gates,  and  railings,  at  Manor 
Park,  Essex,  for  the  Manor  Park  Cemetery  Company, 
Limited.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jones,  architect.  Ironwork  by 
the  Coalbrookdsle  Company:— 

Williams  (accepted)  £500  0 0 


For  cottage  and  coach-house,  at  Westbury-on-Trym, 
near  Bristol,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Watkins.  Mr.  Herbert  J. 


Jones,  architect:— 

Brookes £176  14  0 

Williams  (accepted)  176  0 0 


For  drainage  works,  at  Suasex-place,  Bristol.  Mr. 
Herbert  J.  Jones,  surveyor; — 

Humphreys  £190  0 0 

Ford  (accepted)  163  3 0 


For  rebuilding  36  and  37,  Poultry: — 

Anstag £1,610 

Beale  4,575 

Bracher  4.560 

Kirk 4,537 


0 0 


Accepted  for  works  in  connexion  with  the  extension  and 
alteration  ot  the  Corn  Exchange,  Eoinburgh : — 

Bishop  & Son  (masonry)  £3,183  0 0 

Pullar  (joiner-work)  1,160  0 0 

For  residence,  for  Mr.  John  Jarratt,  at  Forest-road, 
Loughborough.  Mr,  George  Ilodson,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied : — 

Needham  £1,268  11  0 


Barker 

Harding 

Ludlam  

Main  

Johnson,  Brothers  (accepted).. 


l.Of 
1,025  0 
1,013  0 
989  12 
940  0 


For  Wesleyan  Chapel,  at  Bheepshed,  Leicestershire- 
Mr  George  Hodson,  architect.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Aspell  £1,535  0 0 

Johnson,  Brothers  1,430  0 0 

Needham  1,433  0 0 

Wright,  Brothers  1,399  10  0 

Books  1,330  0 0 

\V.  & J.  Main  . . 1,320  13  0 

Ludlam  (accepted)  1,225  0 0 


American  Canal. — A water  highway 
im  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  to  New  Orleans,  a 
itanoe  of  2,000  miles,  has  just  been  opened, 

) last  obstruction  to  navigation  — the  Des 
)ines  Rapids — having  been  overcome  by  the 
ilding  of  a Governsjent  canal,  now  nearly 
mpleted.  The  canal  is  seven  miles  and  six- 
aths  long,  300  ft.  wide  in  embankment,  and 
0 ft.  wide  in  excavation.  The  water  in  the 
nal  will  be  from  5 ft.  to  8 ft.  deep,  which  is 
fficient  to  float  the  steam-boats  of  the  Upper 
ississippi.  The  two  lifb-looka  and  one  guard- 
jk,  which  are  built  of  cutstone  masonry,  con- 
med  moat  of  the  money  expended  on  the  work, 
le  original  estimate  of  coat  was  $3,390,000,  bat 
angea  in  the  plans  were,  of  course,  made,  and 
e cost  has  already  reached  $1,281,000. 

Proposed  Coiporate  Buildings  at  Sun- 
srland.— Ou  the  30th  ult.  Mr.  J.  T.  Harrison, 
E.,  an  inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
3ard,  opened  an  inquiry  in  Sunderland  with 
ference  to  the  application  on  the  part  of  the 
inderland  Corporation  to  the  Treasury,  to 
.notion  a loan  of  22,0001.  for  the  proposed  pur- 
lase  of  the  Victoria  Hall,  and  the  erection  of 
Hidings  on  the  site  adjoining  the  same  for 
unicipal  offices  and  corporate  purposes.  After 
taring  some  formal  evidence,  the  inquiry  was 
Ijourned  until  the  25th  inst. 

Deatliof  Mr.  John  Piggot,  Juu  , F.S.A. 
fe  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  the  30th 
It.,  of  Mr.  John  Piggot,  jun.,  of  the  Elms, 
flting,  Maldon.  Mr.  Piggot  was  a member  of 
le  council  of  the  Essex  Archmologioal  Society, 
)r  whose  Journal  he  wrote  many  interesting 
apers.  For  a short  time  he  was  proprietor  and 
ditor  of  a periodical  entitled  Long  Ago,  which 
ras  ultimately  abandoned.  He  was  also  an 
ccasional  contributor  to  the  Art  Journal  and  to 
ar  own  columns. 

Proposed  Aqnarinm,  Waverley  Market, 
idinburgb.  — A sub-committee  of  the  Lord 
'rovost’s  Committee  on  Markets  has  decided  in 
kvour  of  letting  on  lease  for  200L  per  annum  a 
ortion  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market,  for 
he  purposes  of  an  aquarium. 


The  Romford  Lighting  Scheme.— At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Romford  Local  Board  the 
tender  of  Mr.  Dielz  was  accepted  for  altering  the 
public  gas-lamps  according  to  his  patent  for 
burning  oil,  and  the  tender  of  Mr.  E.  Portwee,  a 
local  oilman,  was  accepted  for  the  supply  of 
white  petroleum  (120  degrees)  at  Is.  21.  per 
gallon  for  lighting  the  lamps. 


The  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  was 
opened  by  the  Earl  o?  Derby  on  the  G:h  inst. 
The  building,  as  our  readers  know,  has  been 
erected  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Walker,  the  mayor, 
by  whom  it  has  now  been  formally  presented  to 
the  town.  Mr.  Sherlock  ia  the  architect,  and  the 
cost  has  been  about  40,0001.  We  have  already 
given  a view  of  the  building. 

The  Post-office  Savings-Bank.— According 
to  the  City  Press,  a new  building  is  about  to  be 
erected  in  Queen  Victoria-street  to  accommodate 
temporarily  the  Central  Savings  - Bank,  nntil 
permanent  provision  can  he  made  for  that  and 
other  departments  for  which  there  is  at  present 
no  accommodation  in  the  General  Post-office 
buildings,  St.  Martin’s-le-Graud. 

Brighton.— At  a meeting  of  the  Brighton 
Town  Connoil  a communication  was  read  from 
the  Local  Government  Board  sanctioning  the 
purchase  of  the  East  Lodge  estate,  and  the 
borrowing  of  two  Bums  of  G,000l.  for  works  in 
connexion  with  street  improvements. 


TENDERS. 


For  alterations  to  the  Temple  Club,  Arnndel-street, 
Strand,  for  Mr.  C.  H.  Bussell.  Messrs.  Dunn  & Tylor, 
arohiteclB.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  Nixon 

Bowyer  & Son  

Morter 

■WiUiania  & Son 

KiUby  

Patrick  & Son  

Sewell  & Son  

Howard  & Co 

Rider  & Son  

Adamson  &■  Son  

Longmead  & 'Wey 

Hook  k Oldrey  


..  £25,090  0 
19,437  0 
JOjifrO  0 
19,327  0 
19,190  0 
19.169  0 
19,950  0 
18,838  0 
18,f.92  0 
18,347  0 
17,947  0 


For  the  taking  down  and  re-erection  of  the  Back  Inn,, 
at  Clay  Cross,  Derbyshire.  Messrs.  KoUinson  & Son, 
architects 

Askew £3,145  0 0 

Clubley  & Striogfellow  2,060  0 0 

d'utin  2,r29  0 0 

Fidler  ..  2,027  0 0 

Brooinhead  2,008  0 0 

Bays  1,930  0 0 

Hodeon  k Facon  1,936  0 0 

Bingham 1,900  0 0 

Brown  (accepted)  1,897  0 0 

For  stabling,  coaoh-houae,  &c.,  at  36,  Grosvenor-place, 
for  Mr.  J.  G.  Morris.  Mr,  Alfred  Waterhouse,  architect. 
Quantities  by  M’'.  T.  M.  Rickman  :— 

Perry  & Co £3,155  0 0 

Smith  k Co 2,097  0 0 

Holland  & Hannen 2,033  0 0 

Lascelles ..  2,r32  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill..  ...  1,994  0 0 

For  altering  two  villa  residences  to  one  house,  at  Wood- 
riding,  Pinner,  Middlesex,  for  Mr.  Tandy.  Mr.  Hide, 
architect 

Temple  & Forster  £2,066  0 0 

J.  & J.  Greenwood 3,017  0 0 

Williams  k Son  1,831  0 0 

Beckey  1,750  0 0 

For  lengthening  present  car-sheds,  at  Queen’a-road, 
Peckham,  for  the  Loudon  Tramways  Company,  Limited : — 

T.aylor  233  0 0 

Holliday  (accepted)  257  0 0 

For  work?,  3,  King’a-road.  Bedford-row,  for  Shum, 
Crossinan,  & Grossman.  Mr.  J.  Lavender,  architect. 
Messrs.  Raynes  & Shum,  surveyors  . 

Repairs  to 
old  house. 

Atfield&Son £1,750  £165 

Manley  & Rogers  1.730  160 

Patman  k Fotheringham...  1,445  179 

Langmead  & Way 1,295  12o 

I'M  the  ercclion  of  .table,  So.,  to  bo  too™  » Horbtay 
Mow.  Ladbroob.road,  Notting-bid,  for  Mr.  K,  Cock., 

Hr.  W,  J.  Worthinuton,  orobiteot 

LooBibiro  S Barge  iU.M.  0 0 

Cleoenoo “.O'S  » 9 

Pfivclunil  ll,8iO  0 U 

1L792  0 0 

ffarki' Bracey  M,330  0 0 

Outhwaito  & Son  (accepted)  ...  10, /70  0 0 

For  addition  to  No.  12,  Wigmore-street.  Mr.  Hughes, 

^ Manley  & Rogers  £2,477  0 0 

Colls  k Son  2,476  0 0 

Bywaters 2,458  0 0 
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For  alterationa  and  additiona  to  Belmont,  Uxbridee 
xor  ^r.  C.  Vi  , \Takefiold,  I^r.  E.  J,  Shrewaburr  arcbi 
tect:— 

SUxer  & Son  (accepted;  £3,646  1 8 6 


[Sept.  15,  1877. 


For  sewers,  for  the  Testry  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch 
ilr,  G.  C.  Ferrett,  surveyor;— 

Coker  £7,621  0 0 1 

Dainwnght  0 0 

Groom  & Scrowen  6,900  0 0 

Waddmgbam  5,193  9 9 

£90^®  5.100  0 0 

Dover  & Sons  4,537  0 0 

*»  ood.  Brothers  4,630  0 0 

4^607  0 0 

Xowell  i Robson  4'449  0 0 

4,413  0 0 

4,350  0 0 

Ibompson  & Sons  4,250  0 0 

4.325  0 0 

Bloomfield -I’lsr  n n 

Stamp  & Bowtle  ' 4’i49  9 9 

WaldramiCo .V::;;  0 S 

Ford  orris  3,395  9 9 

^ illiams.  Sod,  & Wallington  ...  3,78)  0 0 

liendall  (accepted)  3,155  9 9 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
KANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
QnarTpnen  and  Stone  Merobanta. 

List  of  Pricee  at  tbe  Qnarries  and  Depfltei 
aleo  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Oorsham,  Wilts.  fAoTT.] 


Asphalte. 

Beyssol,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  BTODART  A 0 0. 

Office ; 

No.  90,  Oannon.street,  E.O.  [Aorr.] 


The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphalte 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Ponltry, 
The  best  and  cheapen  materials  for  damp 
conraes,  warehouse  floors,  fiat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
sheds  and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tnn.rooms, 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks,  [Advt.J 


fd'M  aliO  p.  I; 

no  ,_AECHITECTS.-Smte  of  THI 


TC  

TU  0 BOOMS.  aJjolnlDK,  rent  501. ; jr  the  whole  con  be  let  ' 
Porter  in  the  Buildinjr- 
CHIFPEBIBL  & CO.  38,  Ch&ncery-Uue  ® 


r to  Mean 


TjlEEEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND  TO 


jlrkliiiT  '’i  email  quanlltiet.  CharmlDg  poeitlon. 

TUNLE^^i  London  Brl< 

iU^Lb\  A BOYLE,  IJ,  Clement  8-lane,  Lombird-etreet.  E C 


X)  E 0 K E N H A M LODGE  ESTA 

ti  SITES  near  SUtlOB  for  Deh 

Houaea  lnRr.atdemand.  Liberal  advances  made 
Also  for  ilVE  HOUSES  In  Ni«htin*aJe-lane,  Clapliam-com 
bury.  KC  OC-VN,  1 and  3,  Bud 


T^ETTER-LANE,  City.  - FREEHO 

®F  Building  Lease,  about  S.COO  square 

e nHniif. J'tS.  u Pl®ngb-coart.  in  the : 

e printing  lra>le.  Ground-rent  la  6d  uer  foot  half  a . 
peppercorn.  Not  lea.  then  1,8CKH.  to  be  laid  Sut. --Apply  to  a 
SE  George’s-road,  Eegenfa  I*»rk,  K.W.  ^ ’ 


to,  ana  bQiJding,  etables,  at  Tba  BeecLea, 
architect  Mr.  G.  Leggi 

Brighton 4 q q 

Shurmur.  3;9g8  9 g 

-n-uignt  Jt  bimpson  3,918  0 0 


r Hail,  Epsom,  for  Mr 

C.  F.  Murray.  Mr.  G.  Legg,  architect 

£2,391  0 0 

2.0B7  0 0 


ruv^i" on  etaircaae,  at 
ClaTenn„  House,  Clapham-eommon,  for  Mr  T Pueh 

Mr.  James  Barnett,  architect • • s • 

Staines  & Son  (accepted)  17-I  9 9 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery.— For  farther  particulars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car- 
marthenshire.— [Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Maonfacturers  of  ENAMELLED  and  PLAIN 
SLATE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS.  Ac. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries,  to  any  station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Prices  and  terms  on  application.  [Advt.]  ° 


For  sUerationa  and  additions,  Boyn-grove,  Boyn-hill 
SkeUrariUt'.  A.  B. 

0 0 

h?*  2,455  0 0 

Moodbridge  2,370  0 0 

Oliver  & Son  ‘>  365  0 n 

Bayea,  Biothera,  & Allen*  ”!!!!"  2,351  0 0 

• Accepted. 


erection  of atorehouse.Rowatt'a'Wharf,  Bow,  E. 
Cro  “otricUteon- 

Conder  £319  n 0 

Bayes,  Brothera,  & Allen  " ‘>96  0 0 

0"e“r  290  0 0 

* Accepted. 


tep.i.,,  .nd  deoor.li., 

MeB-ia  i c“o  " Mr  i'T'  Soho,  for  Mr.,r,, 

Aieivin  A Co..  Mr.  F.  R.  Hayes,  surveyor  ■ 

0 0 

" 1,387  0 0 

Chambrtleo  ilojo  „ „ 

1,297  0 0 


8chSoi®vi.®,"’°'Y''J'‘“'''‘  “"I  Sood.j 

l.o™Tc\"‘:“— V s 2 

Newman  & Mann  ' 2'4il  o n 

Manley  & Rogers 2*323  0 0 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


■jSUEAE  CROUCH  - HILL,  FINSBU 

STATIONa-The  few  rem. 
PLOTS  of  LAND  hi  Holly  Park  TO  BE  LET  or  SOLD  fo 
**;*'!*''  ^*^*=**'4  or  aemi-detached  liouaaa. 

I «cluded  and  yet  acceaalble  ; thickly-hi 

menLTlhr  h *'‘'*'5  " « buiUing  site,  with  well-groWn 

SSS.f.  ii«“.  71  ■. 


nEOlIEE,  Norfolk,— BUILDING  LA 

d\i;^e.anrt?^  ^ sniubu  for  Tilll 

aeuees  aud  buvlaeaa  purDoaea.  dili-i  bavin r.  avi-n.i-.i  ...  


, V,  small  pai 

•a  sua  ounaeia  purpoasa.  part  havlog  extended  aea  froiitas 
jfully  situate  upon  elevated  ground,  commaudlng  extanal 

ih.  E.,1  s,„Mk 

ii. ..r.'“”E3LE5 . so";!  "ZcSis.u!  '’Hz:!. 

FOBD  ® p v'm  V ‘•'‘““''try-  Norwich  ; Mr.  W.  a 

TheUall.Oromer;  or  Mr.  J.  ABJ 
iJ,  Lliaiul-streot.  Marylebone-road,  Loudon,  N.W. 


Uannlacturers  of 

j.  E 5 0_C O L L I M CEVsV^'t^fTNT’l 


^^OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

'^LBVBE,  SOEEW,  4 BABEEL  BOLTS, 


Md  IMFBOVED  GATE  FITTIKOS  of  tvery  D..crlptloA 

36a,  borough  eoad. 


Discount  to  Bullilera.  t y-\nx-r\/-\-«-r  r.  -r. 

lUiutrated  List,  two  stamps.  LOiNDUN,  O.K, 


The  “ BUILDER  ” in  AMERICA.— 

BOBSCEIPTION.  for  any  Time,  at  PUBLIC.ATION  PRICE 
can  be  made  with  B.  F.  STEVENS,  4,  Ttafalgar-aquare  Charingi 
cross,  London.  The  Annual  Subscription,  including  Poataga  la 
U.  li  8d.  or  W'S?  Gold,  and  may  be  remitted  direct,  by  Bakers' 
Draft,  or  Poat-office  Orderi  or  in  Greenbacks  and  Fractional  Curreuev 
^«lancy_  with  StaTenV.  Ta'4e  iwhich  may  be  ^ad  free},  or  paid 


« '■*  ® STEVENS,  Meaart.  TICE  A LYNCH. 

No.  34i,  Pine-street,  New  York. 


Now  ready,  8to.  price  reduced  to  3»  post-free 

TMPROVED  SYSTEM  of  BOOK- 

adapted  for  BnUdsra  and  Contractors. 
By  the  G.jiuer  of  tbe  Birkbeck  Prize.  This  ayatem  seeuree  accuracy 
by  aliuplicily  of  arrangernenf,  and  conloiiia  within  itself  a check 
agaliut  etrora— London  : HENRY C.  BEVES,  37,  Lambeth-road  8E 


H.  B.  W. 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

L,-J.  T.  B._C.  U.-S, 


-R.  L.- 


«-^4rT‘  H,  H -8.  R i Son.— G.  H.— / _. 

. H.  L.— O.  M,— R.  T.  O J,  W.  S— W H— r P n ' w 

V-  R.  (we  iafn;; 

a«iet  In  adding  the  obelisk  to  the  top  of  Ptimroae  HDD.-B.  F. 


tnext  week). 

FFb-llA!  »t  book.  „d  .frtog 


AdverliscmenU  cannot  be  received  Jor  the  mrrent 
weeVs  issm  later  than  THREE  o’clock  n m 
on  TBUESBAT. 


chaeges  foe 

“W  ANTED"  ADTEETISBMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Six  Ilnee  (about  fifty  woida)  or  under  a.  u 

Each  additional  line  (about  tan  words)  X 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR^ee(abontTHIETTwordt)ornndar  ..  la  «d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Ot,  6A 

PBE-PAYMENT  13  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSAEY. 

*•*  FosUge  Stampe  mtuf  not  be  sent. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

« ‘“e  i9«.  par  annum 

payable  at  tbePoat-offlee, 
‘ “ nODOAAA  rOUiDELNIEI.: 


BJu^  pi^liahed,  «d  aent  post-free  on  receipt  of  three  stamps. 

T.  BATSFORD’S  new  catalogue 

Jo  I*'?-  «[enaive  STOCK  of  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN 
“'^'"'4.  *"  -Architecture,  BuildUig,  Decoration,  Orna- 


YYAKLEIGH  PzVRK  ESTATE -FI 

Of  FREEHOLD  LAND  TO  BE  SOLD,  or  L 
Building  Ls.vae.  eitheraaawiioiani-in  ir.n-  t n 1 _ j 


v--'  .acrca  01  rittiB:  

Building  Ltw,  either  as  a whole  or  in  portions!*  Libw^  udvai. 
^ made.  The  EaUte  is  benutlfullj  situated  on  elevalerti  e 
300  feet  above  the  Thames  level,  commanding  aiteueirB  viewi 
M rJil!d '*'*  S'  with  easy  acceea 

S®»  ""aler  uiiina  are  laid 

inentaliy  I'lauted.  and  there  ia  gravel  and  sand  on  the 
OakleighParkSlalloo,  on  the  Great  Northern  m.ain  line,  is 


QTEAM  SAW  MILLS,  Good  Fomi 

Convenient  Dwelling  Hoi 
OTHPRU  ’ TIMBER  UERCHANrS  i 

l.irge  garden,  together  with  exteuaivo  buaineaa  premises  • ate»m  a 
uillla.  engine  and  machinery  anjcted  thereon,  the  whole  couUla 
' ’'»lidiov.c"t“'‘^*»  P»rtiBlly-  eurrounded  by  a lofty  wall  1 


cngins-b« 


large  slidinj-gate  entrance 
Krectmna  coinprl.e;  Two  aawmilU,  store-ro. 
boller-»htd,  carpenter’*  ahop.  nffleea,  atnbliog.  hart 
motrnn  ‘ wm.  '?  Patent  aiJeat  fe 

saw  heneh  aa^i  K , travelling  rack,  self-acting  aaw-bench.  ph 
“xTd  cran'e  10^*  sawu.g-roauhine.  and  saw-table  complel 
?•  h,®«e-P0«er  (nominal),  high  pressure  eteam-eugi 

S;"’  ■“'*  ■“  ““ 

““t  required  forsaw-m! 
^1?  ':“d‘ly“'J-I'tv'l  to  any  manufacture,  and  tbe  cli 

mlty  of  the  property  to  both  canal  and  railw.ty  renders 
ikix-'*7k^  f”"  PavtiL-uIare  and  price,  apply  to  Meas 

IklORTO.V.  Solicitors;  or  Meaers.  TOVEY 
Its.  all  of  Kidderoiinster. 


they  c 


ELGUOD,  V 


Idiot 


MO  N E Y. — Several  Sums  ready  to  be 

aVDVANCEO,  on  approveil  security. —Anniv  to  M-Kf.RVf'c- 


treet  Without,  E.C. 


NOTICE. 

T>  ICHARD  DOCWRA,  Contractor  for 

AiVRACE,^DAR^s\'=U^KY':”^erd^"gfv^^^^^^^^ 

Desa  Uuiinexloo  with  any  person  oc  persona  ol  the  same  Name. 


NOTICE. 

■\/IESSRS.  THOMAS  DOCWRA  & SON, 

1>.L  CONTRACTORS,  BALL'S  POND  ROAD. 


0 Business  Connexion  t 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

, COSIPANY  (Eatabllahed  1803). 

No.  1,  OLD  BEOAD-STREET.  E.C.  and  16  i 17.  PALL-MALL  S W 
Capital,  1,600,0002. 

Paid  up  and  iuveated.  700,0001. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


ONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and 

J LIFE  IN3DEANCE. 

Chief  Office,  73  A 74,  King  Wllllam-etreet,  E.O. 

W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 


Hand -IN -HAND  fire  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  OFFICE,  New  Bridge-street,  Blaekfriara 
_ Inatltuted  1696. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  world 

The  WHOLE  SF  THE  PROFITS  are  divided  amongst  the  Policy- 


^CCIDENTS  bj  FLOOD  and  FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
May  be  provided  agaluat  by  a Policy  of  the 
[LWaY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 


-nay  ne  proviai 

RAILWAY  PASSRN kvc.rvn  AaauKvrsui 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD.  M.P.  Chaliman 
£1,130,000  HAVE  BEEN  PAID  A3  COMPENSATION 
No.  64,  CORNHl  U..  LON  DON.  ’ 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


^UEKEY  CARPET  (Secondhand)  FOR 

oM'rf'^R'sn^'^’”  '®«‘--Boi  3»,  Office 


T5USINESS. — WANTED,  at  once,  in 

«w  PLUMBl 


T)USINESS  (Carpenter  and  Builder’.s' 

J_>  BE  DISPOSED  OF.  St., ck  at  valuation.  NogoodwUL  I 
on  account  of  ill  health.-Y,  u.  Poit-office.  Slurry,  Keut. 


"OUSINESS  (good  Builder  and  House  Decou 

J— y si  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF.  with  lonv  Ipa.n  nl  i.rt.iB.  i- . a- 


riu.  r>  i hK.  loDgleasoof  bouae,  inafin 


pUSINESS  {Builder's  genuine)  FOE  ! 

, ('I'51ind  counties),  situate  in  large  maiket  town, 

poriuuity  for  a busitie&a  mafi  m-Uh  .in.ii  — -.i.  .1  fr.., .1.  k. 


n’''*  *Hii  smaUcspiur'Thla'Vm 
invesligalion.— Addrese,  120,  PosVotflce,  DuuaUble,  Beds' 


Business  (Sign  and  Glass  Wri 

FOR  DISPOSAL,  including  Scaffolding,  4o.  Sltuat 
,,':®'*bll.b^  ten  jeirs.  Price  4)f. -Address,  J. 
stables)  31,  Carlton. road,  K lihnpn 


■DUSINESS  (Builder’s  Old-Established)  T' 

‘boroufhface.  Good  cart  entrance.  ^Lsn 


TOBBING  BUSINESS  (Carpenter 

»J  D.coratoi’«)FOBiii)medlateOI3P03AL.  Lowrent.  Co 
Prcmisei.  Niueteen  years' Leaae.  Six  mile*  north  nhsHo. 


TOBBING  BUSINESS  (good)  TO 

*_/  SOLD,  in  the  south  of  London.  Capital  opening  for  a n 
man.  rt.-uvf  ADsnov  __  .I...  r.  . . K 


..  Good  agency,  and  rvp  lire  of  an  estate  ol  aOout  forty  1 
-.o-  there  U a job  of  about  4002.  now  wailing  to  bo  comm 
Immediate  possession  can  be  given.-For  lArticuUrs,  apply 
Mr.  Uallett,  Auctioneer,  HoUoway-road 


VTOTICE,— To  ARCHITECT, S and  all  wh 

DRAW  PL.ANS.— TO  BF.  BOLD,  a great  bargain,  a magni; 


. --  — ~ great  bargain, a uiAKui. 

cently  executed  eel  of  improved  STRNCIL  PLA  fK3  for  expediting  tl 
LeUerlng  ori  PlAiia  The  set  con.isU  of  nine  compteia  Alphabets  - 
various  kind*,  Pi.ain,  Shaded,  and  Ornaineotal.  three  sets  of  Figure 
and  sixty  pUtea  of  all  tbe  principal  Words  used  npon  Arohitectun 
Drawings  lu  vanons  types,  lu  a mahogany  box,  wlih  brushes,  Prh 
for  the  whole  30*.  woith  from  6i  to  72  ; they  are  quits  new  nevi 
having  been  used,  being  the  remaining  portion  of  a stock  of  an  ii 
•trument-msker  retiring  from  budnem.  Specimens  or  the  Case  c 
Plates  sent  for  inspect'on  on  application  to  Mr.  P.  TASKEE  M.  Ho 
bway-road  North,  London. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TRATIVE  MODELS,  made  from 

g.  to  reduced  ade.  for  ArcUlteoturel  or  CivU  Eu^iuee^- 
B.  to  Bbo»  coD.truction  or  for  ertlelic  rllect.  r.  d 
-AN,  19,  Palyell-roiMl,  8tocb.weU.  a.w. 

;VINGS,  Specifications,  and  Estimates 

By  » Rood  practical  DraugbUmau. 

A,  B.  K0.2. 

PECTIYES  DRAWN,  COLOURED, 

ir  ETCHED  nioet  reasonable  teruia 

PEINCB,  , ^ . 

No.  11,  Welllngtop-road.  Egremont.  D;rkenheaa. 

GNS  from  rough  Sketches,  Tthh  all 

ktol  Dr.»te«..  D.uil.,?!  AECIIITBOTS 
),  Cookrldge-street,  Leeds. 

tfdN^'FEERO-PEUSSIATE  FRa 

»qq An  easy  and  nuick  nielboil  of  BBPKODDCINO 

;E8^'  and  ARCHITECTS’  DRAWINGS,  PLANS,  ic. 

aamiile,  and  Instructions  on  request. 

’ MARION  Si  CO. 

NoA  22  aud  2a,  Sobo-square,  London. 


tained  from  lilm  onre. 


CJWINTON  anti  PENDLEBURY  LOCAL 

O BOAED.-ThoBaidLocUBoy-’ 

CATIOBS  tot  Sld.mltg'  »l  »<  endUata., 

EEs "wfSK 


Xlll 


C;2|r.Sr=a^S“=t 

Bayavraler.  ^ — . * 

/CLERIC  (Builder’s)  and  TIMEKEEPER 

C WANTED.^  Must  be  a Rood  bookkeeper  able  to  Uke  a^ 

pVe  quantities— Must  give  fltst-clase  credentials,  *e.  to  a. 

Bookstall,  Brighton  Station. — 

□^i-eftreuces  to  Box  18d,  Olllce  of  '-The Builder.  _ — . _ — 

T -u  p"k  (Architect’s  and  Builder’s)^ 

■ Office  of  " The  Builder. 


ARSTRTANT  wanted  (first-class  Archi- 

teetural)  accustomed  to  competition  and  general  work,  by  a 
London  AUltek-Address.  staling  salary  aud  quaUacatlou^  to 
Box  m Office  of  “Tbe  Builder.  


’NEESHIP  (Architect’s).— WANTED 

DRCUASE  in  a well  esUbllabed  aud  increasing  Practice, 
ARUbflbe  Adrertiser.  Age  23.  Oood  and  «“o°able 
B closed  with.  Town  or  country.— X.  Y.  Z.  Post-oBloe  , 
'orkshlce.  

INERSHIP.— A Gentleman,  who  has 

•aclical  knowledRC  of  Engineering  and  Land  Surjeying 
tfRCilASE  a PARTNERSHIP  In  a well  established  Busl- 
1 32  Highest  references.— G.  23,  The  Terrace,  Barnes. 


^d  able  to  take  the  management,  If  neceeairy— Box  154,  Office  of 
'The  Builder." 


..itect  and  Surveyor’s).— 

GENERAL  ASSISTANT.  Mmt  bo 
and  Surveyor,  Preston,  Lancashire. 


Builder. " 


Box  151J,  Office  of  “ The  Buiiuer.  — 

BUILDER’S  MANAGING  CLERK 

wanted,  by  a Firm  of  London  BuiUem,^  s^'sllnVerdence 
considerable  experience  In  estimating  fo^  i,_-„i.dffe  o?  the  value  of 

Box  183,  Office  of  " The  Builder."  

A^ODTH  REQUIRED  in  an  Architects 
“.Small,  vw'^r. ti stiSf 1 1..». Wiin., «mt., SprtDg- 

gardens,  S.W. 

ArmiTH  WANTED,  in  a Builders  Omce. 

Imudwriling.  stating  age  and  wages  requireu, 

t.  Lancasler-gaie  Hyde  Park,  w. 


:NERSHIP.— An  ARCHITECT  and 

VEYOR,  with  a good  practice,  and  bolding  a public  ap- 
wlsboeto  meet  with  a Uenllemaii  with  a sm.%n  » >o'  of 
ilch  would  be  guaranteed  to  be  returned 
iher  with  such  further  there  of  Ptoflu  oa  “'«kt  be  egreed. 
;T,  Messri.  Kirby  A Endean  a,  190,  Qxfurd-street,  w. 

OE  PAETNEESHIPwithanAEOHI- 

and  SURVEYOR.  Advertiser 

dne-e  in  lieu  of  purchasing  a share,  and  would  also  under- 
Mageme.it  of  the  office.  This  is  an  excellent  opportun  ty 
ffiltict  desirous  of  practically  retirmg  from  business— Ad- 
flrbt  instance,  to  G.  A.  81,  Harriuglon-atreet,  Regents 

■AEENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— The 

•ertlser.  a practising  Architect  and  Surveyor,  propoiM  to 
the  Mediterrantan  sliorcs,  aud  would  arrange  with  a PUPIL 
' acQuirinx  the  rudiments  of  the  professiou,  whilst  uaving 
aTes  of  climate,  *o.-Fot  particulars,  references,  Ac.  apply 
H.  C0D38MAKER,  Shanklln,  ’ ' 


street,  Birtow-inFumese. 


TYESIGNER  and  DRAUGHTSMAN 

Buildei  ■■ 


TtAnTgeI,.Lw ANTED,  .nt  a Pi'mishing 

‘ w.'lfim.tt.  BU.u5..r.  4J,  Bn.ush  Bijl- 


(UGH  ot  STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 

NTED  by  the  Stockton  Corporation,  acting  as  the  Urban 
ulhority,  a SURVEYOR  for  tbe  said  Borough.  Salary 
num.  The  person  selected  wiU  be  required  to  enter  on  hii 
( about  the  31st  of  OCTOBER  next.  ^Testimonials,  to 
the  Town  Clerk  not  later  than  the  Olst  of  bEPrEMBER 
, services  of  the  retiring  Surveyor  will  ^ for  a period  not 
,0  Co,.,,,™ 

m-Tees,  September  5th,  1877. 


Pupil  — Ah  Architect  and  Surveyor,  with 

rr.'x-iiis'isr™  •.  V K.  8. 

Lotubard-street,  B.C. 

Borough  of  colchester. 

INSPECTOR  of  NUI3ANCE3,-WANTED.  immediately,  a 
m^malisVd  W fill  the  above  office.  He  will  be  required  to  devote 
iiVwholB  time  to  the  duties  of  tbs  office  and  tnat  of  luspectijr  of 

monialsandBUtlrgng^tobas.ntuud  10^^^^ 

^ HBfiBY  JOU8S.  0,..k. 

Colchester,  September  7tb.  1677. __ 

TNSPECTOES  of  SEWER  WOEKS.— 

Duke-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


'^^■PNERAL  FOREMAN  WANTED,  Iot 
p ENEEAL  FOEEMAN— WANTED,^  m 

of  ••  The  Builder,"  


The  Hunger. — « 


UiiMAE'^FTLUMBE^^ 

Builder."  , 

SHANGHAI  —WANTED,  a Person,  about 

OUT-DOOR  MANA0E»1ENT  of  *1  'urge  n ti  HU  qJ  AccoauU.  Tho 

tbo3uperlntendeDceolReiHColl^wrs,»ndK  P <.„penleta 

XX. ..  Vu. » CO.  i®..- 

tlsiiig  AgenU.  F)uch-l«ne,  Corubill. 


n-Tees,  September otn,  is//.  

LOME  - PREPARED  JOINERY. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  VARIED  STOCK  OF 

s,  Door-Frames,  Sashes  and  Frames,  Skirtings,  Mouldings,  Flooring,  &c. 

Estimates  given  on  Application  for 

AIRCASES,  CONSERVATORIES,  OFFICE-FITTINGS, 

AND  AIL  KINDS  OF  STEFCTUKAL  WOODWORK, 

manufactured  by 

OVD’S  PATENT  LABOUR-SAVINS  MACHINES. 


&:  G O - 

NINE  ELMS,  S.W. 

Large  stocks  ot  yellow  and  whito  deals,  plaaks  and  battens 
alwayfonhaod;  as  also,  dry  waiasoot,  mahogany  p.tch-p.ne,  soaffo! 
poles,  boards,  putlogs,  &o.  and  all  door 
specialities  cousist  ot  U aud  li  floor.og.  laid 

fiooriog  BBtaut  for  tho  grouud-floors  of  publ.o  ■.  ( 

Bohools,  railway  platforms,  ho.  This  fioormg  .s  bmog 
it  admits  of  cOBsiderable  artistic  treatment,  ,B  'S'  J 

the  safest  floor  to  walk  over  ; requires  either  m 

tor  vermin.  Specimens  can  bo  seen  at  the  works,  rioo  g, 

hard  or  soft  wood,  jointed  for  laying  withont  showing  any  nails. 


Xj  Xj  O 3D 

LLOYD’S  AYHAllL, 

to  inform  those  interested  that  they  have  reoenlly  rebuilt  and 
erablyeitended  their  Premises,  and  erooted  several  New  Maohmes 
oilitating  their  prodnotions  of  the  above,  and  will  be  able  in 
I to  supply  their  usual  Stock  Joinery,  and  also  any  special  wmk 
itofl  to  them,  with  all  despatch  consistent  with  sound,  well-flnished 

imatcB  will  he  furnished,  and  Contracts  entered  into,  for  the  com. 

Timbering  and  Joinery  of  Buildings  of  any  magnitude.  ^ Their 
sive  aud  convenient  Waterside  Premises,  willi  Steam  Saw-mills  and 
1 for  landing  heavy  timber,  ho.,  place  them  at  once  in  a position 

passed  in  the  Trade.  _ __  

LLOYD'S  PATENT  BRICK  MOULDiNG  IViACHINE 

now  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works,  showing  the  Accuracy 

in  Workmanship  hitherto  attained  by  any  Labour-Saving  Machine. 
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THE  BUILDER 


^ 1 ^IME  and  STOREKEEPER  rec[iured  in 

a A SSISTANT  (Architect's)  requires  a RI 

L IXVANAGEE,  SECRETARY,  or  at 

pf  .'hlA'K  'Wanted,  in  London,  an  APPOT 

OTAINED  GLASS. — Person  of  experien 

KJ  and  ability  In  Church  and  Domeellc  Work,  able  to  make  o 
wtoons  for  and  undertake  auperviaion  of  general  work.  Adrertii 

rs.'oSTi’.aBSdST:"' 

ab.enee.-3.  T.  9.  Craven-terrace,  Upper  Hollow!rV“ 

It  A SSISTANT  (Architect  and  Surveyor’s),  3 
’’  Permanent  or  Temporary  EMPLOVilENT  Qr^t  » 

-J  i?dh«VH  Hraughteman:  has  studied  at  Ki 

t’  Government  Certiacates  in  Machine  ConstmoU. 

‘ Mechanics.  Steam,  and  Chemistrv  Acess  w.oh.... 

nient.-ADAM  4 SM.ALL,  201,  St.  \^nc.iIi.Vt®rt'Sow  ® 

r A SSISTANT  (Architect  and  Surveyor’ 

Mackeuzle,  Engineers.  4.  Shoreditch  Higr.'t'^ef’Lo^do" 

>)  WORKING  FOREMAN  of 

9 ml.l  1 and  JOINERS.  Aged  35.  Seven 

:.  reference,  - L®  E.  27.  Fouwn 

1 nENEEAL  FOREMAN  or  OLE 

n AS  RETORT  SETTERS  (Four  Wanted 

or  “RICKLATERS  accustomed  to  thla  class  of  work  Co 

.daisy's 

: n pERAL  ASSISTANT  (Architect  an 

■ oVa  of“  ■ TnrBuMer/'“*'  “ BB-ENGAGEMEKT.-Box  15. 

VI  — '*  Ieg,  immediately, 

■Til  *1'^?  compeUnt  to  work  a Woreaam-B  General  Joiner 

Bm&nl  CHARLES  CLARIDQE 

nENEEAL  ASSISTANT  (Architect’s 

. r.i™di..-F.  r.  B.  1 

) / GENERAL  FOREMAN  wants  Re-- 
■ NV2«,'?:mbeth‘?SSlV“'‘ 

handrail  hani 

Vr,i  practical).  Conatant  emploiment  an 

ASSISTANT  (Architect’s  ant 

1 .Vi  7 engagement.  A good  conatrocto 

BokS'oSioV'  TSS;."  a-Ml.- 

< 1EJNEK.4L  FOREMAN  y-.onts 

S.o'a  ’“''•"""--W.  r.  1,  All 

nARPENTERS  and  JOINERS  {ffood 

.Vm  Wa«.  7ld,  per  hour.  A cons^cr  a fe, 

Bnl!abIemen.-rAltAMOfi  4 SON%oilder».  to  a fen 

A estate  clerk,  CLERK 

^ed  totfflia^r'^u^fnA*  ““a  wants  an  ENGAGEMENT 

n.d..d.irc"K:n’.s?prdr.at"^^^^^^^^ 

/ lENER AL EOREMAN  of  WORKF 

■pRICKLAYERS  and  CARPENTERS.— 

A^’  r P°®^  hands-  for  cottage  building,  at  Eaa 

s..di..rt  i “ 

(^NERAXi  FOREMAN  wants  Re-E 

i^nt“Rl4f  Carpenter  and  joiner.  Eoergetic 

I'etent.  Fli-it-clau  reference.— Box  179.  Office  of  ”T1ib  rI. 

n BN  ERAL  FOREMAN  of  WORKS 

l^er  ^'"t-elaas  references  from  p 

Office  of  "The  B^ildrt.^  Carpenter  by  trade.- 

UuiLjJiCiiS  GLERK  wants  a Ee-Engaue 

b^-kee‘?,w.„j®“  ^ liDowledga  of  the  trade,  and  weU  up  Id 

Ci^fortfl'ridge.  8 e!“"*‘  ’"‘'-ALPHA,  care  of  Mr.  BtennU 

■DEICKLAYEES  (good)  WANTED,- 

Apnl,  dd  ,h.  If  ark.,  N.f  .ahoal.,  Word.,.a,lh..o..a.  Slak, 

GUILDER’S  CLERK  (23),  erperiencod 
-ABPHk.  B2,  Sta.nSrS'LrS^"™'"- 

iDNU^ItAL  FOREMAN,  with  gooc 

^kor^Rrl^k  Qnantityof  CarpenteS  and 

pEICKLAYERS.  — WANTED,  several 
Meerrn^?^'# T 80KS."wIuou.rt™"  r"hew'*s'’\V 

/ ILEKIv  (Bnilder’s)  requires  a SITUATION 

M cSSira™"""”"'  •'■  ’’■ 

plasterers  WANTED  Immediately.-' 

^EaVERAL  FOREaMAN  or  CLEF 

timer  W practical  and  experienced 

K';k!.-,rk''B71df 

nENElGlL  FOREMAN  of  WO 

s^ddf'wT*®*' Thoroughly  expert# 
would-Uke  charge  of  Joiner's  Shop.  P.rst-jlaes  tefereucA 
jection  to  country.-Box  151,  Office  of  ''The  Builder  " 

■■'  SITUATION  (Prime 

"ixsiz. 

L)LGMBER  WANTED. — Jlust  be  ■well  up 

1 ! (.Estimating,  Measuring',  and 

.V^  Managing),  well  acquainted  with  accoun'a  Ukine-m  t n„.„.i 

Bimd'^r"  Pte^-tusensagemeoU.toBor  I9L  Office  of 

f GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  WORK 

.itd  d JMSms’  FOltEBAX.  »-,|l  pp 

I!.ki8i,  o«lS‘'«V"'ri,.Bw?a^:‘'“  """•■“•■  no..!,, or 

r)RNAI\IENTAL  PAINTING,  IIISTO- 
ffial^f^o/ws^l' I>«l.ns';5bmU^^?ana^p™S 

able  tenna,  withd«patrt!r'oA"o?‘Sr?“"‘“’  reason- 

ROBfciKT  YARROW,  Aittst. 

N®-  67,  Herbert-street,  London.  N 

t"clPg,  made,  and  aa.i.taQce  la  .pkiakin,  A’timp’)! 

flENERAL  or  SHOP  EOREMAl 

•V-t  ■^niS'BRS  '-apt.  a SITOATION.  Wall  aooiialnled 
tl.  braoeh..,  To»o  o,  w.  S,  Ho.  l“  kSiSp" 

(GENERAL  or  SHOP  FOEEll 

V.^  Thoroughly  experienced.  Accustomed  to  machinery  ■ 
Newiogton  «ferebces.-P.  G.  13.  Woodland-roa 

/^LERK  of  AVORKS  wants  a Re-Enf^age- 

-ployer  Carpent-;'h“\r'&”“  4-,T. 

PYENING  EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 
. • ol  Housekeeper.  S7,  Gracechurch-etreet,  London  EC  ' 

/ ^ENERAL  or  SHOP  FOREMAN.  J 

sVUs  »“<*  energetic.  Upwards  of  f 

mUi'te?.  HW  referenco.-S.  IS.  75.  York-atree 

^LERK  of  AYORKS,  completing  the  super- 
rVl<ire4  rBlKToAG"E«KNT'7n"?o^^ 

practical.-’W.  8.  New  Hall,  BmUh.  South 

-^^^^‘^TANCE  rendered  in 

l':^eiHn»  Construction.  Quantities,  .Measurement  of  tVorki 

QHOP,  GENER.YL,  or  JOB  EOEBl 

KJ  w.int8  a RE-ESOAGE.MENT.  Joiner  Good  drane 
and  thoroughly  practical.  Five  years  in  last  empW  ^ G^ 

^LERK  of  AVORKS  wants  a RE-ENGAGE- 

V-/'  ilENT.  Thoroughly  practical.  Used  to  large  works 

assistance  rendered  to 

yHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN  J 

Air.  ff  iKj'ur.dSi.f " 

yiLERK  of  WOEK,S  or  GENERAL  FORE- 

A SSISTANCB  rendered  to  Architects  in 

srsi'  ..„,..«."-Bd?‘i5ro«dS.  ‘jp; 

i«.‘B.'l7kmS;»Vk'S^  AeeWuio  a'pdVd'.'dllU 

RUfLpHR’S  FOREMAN  or  OLEUi 

10^  ris«  “ G’?f0®8l''r  competent  and  trustworth 

niover.  vlin!  . and  tealimoDlats  from  late  aud  prese 

^Li^Klv  of  U’ORKS,  or  General  Foreman, 

1.  'V.  9,  SiDlth-square,  Weatmiuater,  S.W  "--uiiuori. 

TMMB  and  STORE  KEEPER,  or 

OCANTITY  surveyor  .and  MEA' 

UlERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FORE- 

ipiME-KEEPER  and  GENERAL  CLI 

alTo'flnm  T-E-ENOAOEMENT.  Good  references  from 

R R eei  ?«  **'/, enRageinenta.  Countrynotohlee 
-B  B,  care  of  Mr.  Linlou.  New  Bulldiugs.  18.  St.  Miry-nxe  L 

SE-E“HS?IS™ 

■ 'xoi.dAeia.  ui  n vAiat\.,'3  waiits  Hc-Iincrao’ement 

LWt  nerre^ferb^Jy'  i.^OMUILVILLE,  Ulcrklf  Works,  Woolen 

] decorator,  colourlst,  gill 

-L/  4c.  requires  RE-ENGAGEMENT  to  Superintend  a 
f-ee.  iJf'i.  "‘‘I*  flrat-class  woi-k.-D.  C 6 A 

creet,  wella-street,  Gray  s-inn-road.  Loudmi  yf  (J  ' 

^S^u^rit  ■ 48,^CbarSl^u.et; 

manager  to  a BRICK,  TILE,  or 

tJA  POIXEKY  'WORE8,  wants  a BE-ENQagemfnt 

ruorougbly  experieiiced.-Boi  166,  Offleo  of  ”The  B^ild^  " 

TYECORATOR  (first-cloBs)  is  open  to 

MStS-SSfkSSiS.-:; 

D (Architect’s),  first-class 

rtfUl  l^^’CAGElIENr  Persnectire 

-T'*heBWr.’’'"'‘''“'^''““  town.,-Bo*  17rOffl«7i 

[T-KAINER,  having  just  completed 

efereDces.-For  patterns,  4c.  Box  167.  Office  of  "Tbe  Mn.i.i.r 

DRAINER  and  PAPEEHANGER  w 

or  E5IPL0YMENT.  Constancy  preferred.  Willing  to 
me  in  paiuUog.  Competent  lor  Working  Foreman  Will 

KiriVc””' » 

|\/|ANAGER,  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN 

t lie^sive  J,uSf  ^ or  CONtraCIOE.  Experienced  in  the  control 

...ziSK/Li'vjdVwatr.™^^  “ “•  ■““« 

1 )KAGGHTSMAN,  LAND  SURVEYOR 

Managing  foreman  (Builder’s). 

pAPERHANGER  wants  PIECE\VO 

fr Good_refereneee.-W.  J,  64,  Lolhatr-street.  CiapLaui  June 

pAPERHANGER  and  DECORAI 

1.  wants  a permanent  SITUATION  or  JOB  Fill  anil 
Foreman.  Town  or  country- W 
fo.  34,  Latlmer-roid,  Nollmg-hill.  W.  ^ 

A I^CiHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN 

^^rle“ed  *Td«iiSf  “^^’^RAL  ASSISTANT  DISENGAGED 

assistant  (aged 

«nf®“ engagement.  Seven  y^ra- 

I-SDiTl,  mp7.y  .mdror.  T.,m,  p.od,n.„._p.  p. 

pORpyN  (Smith’s,  BellhangeFs,  Gas  .and 

0.  54.  Alma-itreet,  Herxton.  N.  leeumoniaJs.- 

FOREMAN,  machinist,  &c.-^SITUA-  J 

L TlON  WANTED,  by  a capable  Man.  aged  39  llanv  vear*  ^ 
reman  at  MW-milk.  Intelligent,  skilled  in  maehlne  work  dr4ul^ 
iw,  4e.  Experienced  in  tbe  management  of  men.  Twenty  three  f 
ears' reference.-O.  E.  m3,  Lorrimore  street  W.lweril,  ' 

PAPERHANGING,  PAINTING 

V 27,11^;^ftrt:eL^WaL';47h-com^^ 

i/l  AOHIMIST  (thoroughly  experien 

5““^*  * situation  to  Work  Moulding  Machine.  <3 
oiner.  4e,  Can  make  cutters,  and  do  own  repairs.— A B \ 
VuUam  slreet,  Wandsworth-road,  London.  S.W. 

A.3Sy£SSiL'{;i-S;£i ! 

SMITH,  BELLHANGER,  GAS  and  H 

^ WATER  FITTER  (eiperieuced)  Is  open  forBE-ENGAGEM 
own  or  Country.  Itefetences.-F.  54,  Alma-street,  Hoxton  V 

A (Architect’s)  desires  imme-  - 

h EKIGKLAYEK  irants  a RE-  ^ 

._  ENGAGEMENT.  Experienced  in  drawings  and  om»m.r,i.i  C 
ork.  Would  take  charge  of  tbe  repairs  of  an  eTtJSI  -N  L M No^  ^ 
rown  cottages,  Suttgn-road,  Watfo^.  ‘ -M-No.  2.  | 

;jTAIRS  and  RAILS  ^VANTED,  by 

O Piece.  Labour  only.-C.  EVANS,  105,  Union-toad,  Boroue 

FOREMAN  of  PLASTERERS  wants  n 

Id 

;;TAIES  or  rails  wanted,  by 

"ent  only.- ANDERSON,  72,  Pollock-road 

!rp.^§:si;L7"s;'7:iS"vi 

V.PP,  d«w.,  R;ssii(Ss.'h;a;r.s,  sSsS.'^-iii  •*  c 

^ORKING  OUTDOOR  EOREMAN 

JTAIES  and  HkVNDEAILS.— A first  c 

Staircase  Hand  wants  a JOB,  either  by  Dav  or  Piece  \ 
BOP  or  OOT-DOOR  WORKING  FOREMAN;  Firit-cWVrofen 

W.  B,  l.lngeetre-place.  Broad-street,  Guldeu-iquare  W 

w.  15, 1877.] 


THE  BUILDEE. 


sv 


'ING  HAND  (Builder’s  Jobbing 

*0.)  in  & small  Shop,  or  to  Manage  a small  Jobbing  Busi 


■ENTER  and  JOINER.— SITU  A- 


■ENTER  and  JOINER  (good)  requires 

■stact  SITUATION.  Well  nsed  to  bench,  flxiue.  repairs, 
[ work.  Wages  Sid.  per  hour.— W.  T-  151),  New-toad, 
letli,  S.W.  


IBER  wants  a JOB.  Reference. — T. 

iD,  3,  Tore-street,  Edmonton. 


IBER  (good)  wants  a SITUATION  or 

perm.inent  or  otherwise.  No  objection  to  the  conntiT. — 
See  ol  ••  The  Bmlder.”  


rIBER  (good)  is  in  want  of  a Situation. 

od  Jobbing  shop  not  objected  lo.  Would  all  up  tlmo  giis- 
n Bine  work,  ic.  Aged  34.  Relerencea  If  reejuired.— S,  0. 
rrlngdon-bulldings,  Kerrlngdon-road,  B.C. 


IBER  (experienced)  wants  a JOB. 

pin  new.  Jobbing,  bilb,  closet,  pump,  sud  hot-water 
B 13,  Benmore-slreet,  Church-street,  Deptford.  3.E. 


JBER  and  GLAZIER  wants 

JATION.  Can  do  plain  zinc  work  and  gasatting.— J.  P. 
i-terracc,  Chiswick.  MUldlejex. 


TIBER’S  LABOURER.— A Young 

aged  19.  Is  in  Want  of  a SITUATION  as  ahore.  Has 
Trade  three  yeara— J.  A.  20,  Carburton  etreet,  Marjle- 


!K\VORK  by  the  ROD,  Labour  only. 

NTEU.  by  Two  Practical  BRICKLAYERS.  Goed  refe- 
be  given.  No  objection  to  a Job  in  the  country.— For 
jticolara,  write  to  J.  Y.  4 W.  8.  23,  Blgin-terraoe,  Edg- 
Malda-vale.  


STERING  WANTED  (piece-work)  to 

lount.  Good  reference*. — J.  W.  02,  Tustaa -street,  Old 


ES  LYNE  HANCOCK’S 

iproYod  India-Rubber  Socket-Rings, 

'HE  JOINTS  or  HOT.WATEE  PIPES. 


Hejcription  of  Skefch  t— 

The  Euhber  Ring  as  rolled  into  the  Socket. 

The  Eing  before  inserted  in  the  Pipe. 

]g8  are  made  anjaize  to  order.  All  ordinavf 
sizes  are  kept  in  Stock. 

Illustrated  Price  List  on  application, 

J.  L,  HANCOCK, 

ANISED  INDIA-EUBBEH  'WORKS, 
G03WELL-BOAD,  LONDON,  E C 


I/’’ 


KINO'S  NEW  PATENT 

/CLIMAX  Tenon  CUTTER. 

\J  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  TENONK 
Adjusted  to  any  Mortising  Mauhino. 

I Cash,  31 10s. 

Purchssed  by  Science  Department 
' Museum,  South  KenfingtoD.  and  used  by 
all  Builders  and  Joiners. 

Great  saving  of  labour,  nnd  far  enperior 
to  anything  produced  by  band.  No 
gauging  required. 

Most  poweiful  Mortising  Machines,  with 
Wrought-irou  Levers,  fitted  with  Patent 
Tenon  Cutter, 

Price.  151.  153.  Cash. 

All  orders  to 

H.  HALL, 

No.  25,  LoQgti<3ge-road, 
Earl’s-court, 

LONDON,  S.W. 


Band  saw  blades,  extra  tough  — 

For  Price  List  of  FRENCH  SAWS  made  from  oui  Patent 
"Double  Diamoud  " Steel,  apply  to 

M.  POWIS  BALE  & CO. 

Saw-mill  Engineers.  20.  Budge-row.  London. 


TEON  EOOE  (good)  FOE  SALE,  51  feet 

L by  56  feet.  Now  being  taken  down  at  Pelletfs  Glass  Works, 
Holland-strtet,  Blaokfrl; 

Mr.  BURNS,  Foremnu  oi 


No  reasonable  offer  refused. — Apply  to 


TJOLLED  JOISTS.— Quantity  FOE  SALE, 

I \i  at  :i  considerable  reduction  from  market  price,  being  puntlied 

. ...  . ...  r.,:..  1 ,11-  ft,.#.  --.HUIft  Ipnoiha. 


sections,  12  in.  by  5 in.  and  9i  it 
—For  Fsrticulats  apply 
ThamcB-atreet,  London. 


WROUGHT-IRON  : 

V V Eleven  S2  ft.  4 in. ; Forty-fo' 


HOT -WATER  .APPMATUS 

FOE 

GREENHOUSES, 

MANSIONS, 

FACTORIES, 

&0.,  &0.,  &0., 

Erected  with  despatch,  and  at  moderate  charges 
PLANS  PREPARED,  and  ESTIMATES 
Famished  free  of  charge. 

COWAN  PATENTS  COMPiVNY 

(LIMITED), 

HOT-WATER  ENGINEERS, 

No.  31,  BANKSIDE,  LONDON,  S.E. 


BOX  GIRDERS.— 

15  ft.  9 in. ; Eleven  19  ft.  2 In. 
All  17  in.'deep.  bV  81  in.  fi'sngo. ' New  EX  LIQUIDATION,  9L  per 
ton  on  BnlL  ‘^Also  'WROUGUT-IRON  ROLLED  BLAM8  to  match, 
16iD.andl2  in.  deep,  6 in.  and  5 in.  flsnge.  71.  per  ton  on  Ball. 

LEES  & WOOD,  27,  King-street,  Manchester. 


T AEGirS  IMPEOVED  PATENT  BRICK 

I J PRESS,  for  Manufacturing  Bricks  from  eand,  gravel,  burst 
ballast,  4c.  without  burning,  can  be  made  in  winter  as  well  a* 
lummer,  aud  si 

, Westboume  Park,  t 


HEET  LEAD.— TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF, 

SU  Cwt  of  very  old  CAST  SHEET  LEAD.  AlllaTgesheelsand 
good  condition.  Delivered  at  Corby  SUUon,  Great  Northern  Bail- 
way._Apply,  W.  STORY  4 SON,  Bulldeta.  Swinstead,  Bourne, 
L'ncolnshlre.  . 


s 


M. 


RUTTEK  & 0 0. 


ARTacd  GENERAL  IRONFOUNDERS,  and  MARBLE  CHIMNEY- 
ARl  aCQU  PIECE.  4c.  MANDFAUTUREBS.  _ ^ 

No.  83,  Upper  THAMES-STIIEET,  Londmi,  B.O. 

BATHS,  fine  cast  and  dreseed,  enamelled  white  marble  inilde,  aud 
red  outside:—  . » «.  n („ 

6 ft.  6 ft.  4|  111.  5 ft.  6 In. 

2V2JtD.9in.%ln.  4 in.  in.  Sin.  Sin. 

Vd.- 

Half-ioimd  Gulteia Sjii.  6Jd.  64d.  7id.  Sjd.  Is. 

Cast-Iron  Columns  8f.  lOe.  per  Ton. 

Carriage  paid  to  Londoo  aud  Principal  Station*  North 

of  London  . « . 

Every  de.criptlon  of  Builder'*  aud  Architectnral  Casting*  to  Order. 
KITCHENERS  from  11. 10s.  to  301.  each. 


MOETAE  mill  wanted,  worked  by 

One  Horse,— Partieuiaia  and  lowest  cash  price  to  A.  HABRIB, 
Builder  and  Coutractor.  WuvendoD.  Woburn.  Bed*. 


Portable  engine.— wanted.  New 


ami  price  to  3Ii 
Park,  Slaroford-UU],  N. 

SALE,  cheap. 


nONTRAOTORS’  and  BUILDERS 

12-iach  .LEVEL,  a*  per  Illustration,  complete,  with  Maho- 
gMiy  Stand  and  Case,  pricedL  14a  Wi 


5 BROOMHALL  TILE  COMPANY’S 

PATBNT  ROOFING  TILES. 


LAID  COMPLETE,  Ineludlng  Labour. 

APPLY  FOR  ESTIMATE, 
or  ike  Tile*  laid  complete  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Tiles  are  made  in  Red,  Brown,  White,  and  Dull  Red  colour 
llau,  andean  be  worked  in  bands  or  pattern*. 

Extensively  shipped  to  foreign  sountries,  India,  4o. 
lULALL  TILE  AND  BRICK  COMPANT  tUMITED), 
COX'S  WHARF. 

UPPER  GROUND  BTBEET,  BLACKFRIABS,  8-B. 
t Damp-proof  and  Ventilating  Course,  and  Patent  Block 
Casing  Couerete,  see  previous  week's  advertleement. 


’ORTANT  to  BRICKMAKERS.— 

(LLIAM  KBMSLEY’S  PATENT  BRICK  COVERING.— Tha 
succeeded  in  perfecting  a cheap  Covering,  which  effec- 
irotects  the  Bricks  from  Rain  while  on  the  Hack  or  Drying 
at  the  same  time  freely  admitting  euu  and  air,  by  wbicb 
bey  are  more  quickly  aud  thoroughly  dried  than  by  other 
I,  with  a saving  to  the  Mannfacturer,  by  tbi*  and  other 
(explained  in  Trospectus),  of  lOUl.  per  Million  Bricke,  thus 
poyiug  for  the  erection  of  the  Covering  in  one  year, 
great  advantage  is  that  upon  ihi*  iirinciple  three  hack* 
iccupy  the  space  of  two  on  the  old  melhod. 

. . . 3S  sent  (by  post)  on  applicatlnn  to  W.  KEMSLET,  Station 
•id,  Sittiugboume,  Kent,  where  the  Covering  may  ha  seen  in 


BUILDERS’  & CONTRACTORS’ 

PLANT 

TO  BE  SOLD,  CHEAP,  VIZ.  :— 

6-b.p.  Vertical  Engine,  Boiler,  and  6.ft.  Pan 
Mortar  Mill,  on  carriage  work  and  wheels. 
6-li.p.  Winding  Engine  and  Dram  combined. 
6.b.p.  Mortar  Mill,  on  travelling  wheels. 

Saw  Table,  5 ft.  by  2 ft.  6 in. ; saw,  30  in. 
Portable  Engine,  12.h.p.,  with  reversing  gear. 

18-h,p.,  without  ditto. 

Vertical  Engine,  6-h.p. 

„ 9 h.p.,  with  reversing  gear. 

MorLr  Mill,  6 ft.,  with  friction  rollers. 

,,  „ with  7 fo.  Pan. 

SECOND-HAND  PORTABLE  ENGINES. 
12-h,p.,  by  Clayton  & Co.,  in  excellent  condition. 
7.h.p.,  by  Buston  & Proctor,  „ „ 

4.h.p.,  by  Hornsby,';  >i  »j 

TO  BE  SEEN  AT 

BARROWS  & STEWART’S, 

ENGINEERS,  BANBURY. 


J a V K AHOHBUTT  301,  Westminster  Brldge-road.  Ijmheth 

.r.A  n-wno-  Tnelrumcut*.  equal  y w ^pnee^^ 


'ONTRACTS,  continued  from  page  ii. 
BUILDERS  and  OTHERS.— Persons 

!*.Iron»  of  TENDERING  for  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the 
WORKS  requited  to  be  done  in  the  ERECTION  and  FINISH- 
NEW  BANKING  PREMISES  and  BESiDENCB  at  Bainaid 
for  Mesjt*.  Jonathan  Backhouse  4 Company,  may  Inspect  the 
peciBoalioDs.  aud  conditions  of  contract,  at  my  Offices,  North- 
larliuatin,  from  MONDAY,  SEPTEBIBER  the  10th,  until 
AY.  SEPTEMBER  lb«24th,  both  inclusive.  Tenders  endorsed 
(or  New  Bunk  snd  Residencf,  BHinard  Castle,"  to  he  de- 
0 me  belore  ELEVEN  a.m.  on  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER 
Forma  ol  Tenders  (In  which  only  Tenders  will  be  recei  " 
of  qu.autities  may  be  obtained  at  my  offices,  as  :ibove,  on  , . 
ten  Bhililngs  lor  each  separate  lection  or  trade,  the  eaid 
. .Dg  returned  on  the  receipt  of  a booh-fide  Tender. 

Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  4 Ca.  do  not  pletlge  iheniselves  to  accept 
r any  Tender,  GEO.  GORDON  UuSKINS,  F.R.I.B.A. 
1,  September  8, 1677. Arcbifecl. 


LOCAL  BOARD.— To 


DDINGTON 

INTRACTORS,  PIPE  LAYERS,  4c.— TF.NDBRS  are  required 
)V1DING  and  LAYING  PIPE  DRAINAGE.  GULLIES.  4c. 
*ollowiug  Roads:— (1)  Park-road,  (2)  Pork-lane,  (3)  Klugstou- 
" Broom  aud  Ferry  roads.  The  plans  snd  specifications  cm 
the  Local  Board  Offices,  Station-road,  between  the  hours  of 
aud  FIVE.  Tenders  (iepurat*  for  each  road',  endorsed 
_ar  for  Drainage"  are  to  he  delivered  at  the  Ofliae  of  the 
lOt  later  than  FIVE  p m.  on  MONDAY,  the  24th  lost, 
toard  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  ai 
JAS.  BUSSELL.  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
nglon,  12th  September,  1^7. 


PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINE  (excellent 

Second-hand),  by  Clayton  4 Co.  suitable  for  driving  a Brlck- 
)api'^'  Second-hand  PORTABLE  ENGINE  Mortar  MUl 


TANLEY,  Manufacturer  of  MATHE- 
i MATicn  X‘£i.?™'o“‘(pS  M.“i 

1862.’  for  ««olUnc8  of  ^ 

direct  only.-Addreis.  Great  Turnstile.  Holborn.  Loudou. 


FIRST-CLASS 

DEAWINCj  and  matiiematical 

INSTRUMENTS. 


m.  of.»P»t  noo.o  m London  too 

0 BAKER’S,  241  & 21S,  HIGH  HOLBOBN. 

1 ,„.o  ootoOlmont  mnlo.dl,,  tto  Xoolulool,  Unjinoo,. 


POETABLB  engines  (Secondhand)  of 

6 7 8 9 and  10  h.p.  TO  BE  SOLD  Cheap.  Guarautced  to  be 
In  a thorough  state  of  repoir.-For  porticulalS  and  prices,  apply  to 
ROBEY  4 CO.  EuglnecCT.  Lincoln. 


For  hire  or  sale,  cheap,  a capital 

7-H.P.  PORTABLE  ENGINE,  and  a G-feet  MORTAR  MILL. 
Only  used  two  months,  and  quite  equal  to  new. 

WURR  & LEWIS, 

No.  16.  Walbrook,  London. 


S' 


SAW  FRAMES,  RUBBING 


TONE  - 

BEDS.— Apply  for  particlilars  and  prices  to 

E.  F.  BASTIN  & CO. 

West  DrnytOD,  near  Londoo. 


l?OR  SALE,  Cheap ; 

_|J  taken  in  psyn 


and  approved  Bills 

u piyment  : — 

■ Timber- Frame,  by  Worasam  4 Co.  for  logs.  36  by  30,  rack  feed. 
PorlablB  Engiov.  by  Ruston  4 Pcector.  two  9J  io.  oyliudors. 
Portable  Eugme,  by  Raveubill  4 Ce.  10  in  cylinder. 
Semi-Porlablo  Bugiue,  by  Eausome  4 Co.  12-h.p. 

Deal  Frame  (double),  tike  in  12  in.  deep,  -with  saws. 

For  particular*  apply  to  Saxon  Wharf.  Groeiiwicb. 


T)AOK  FEED  TIMBER  FRAME  (42-inch) 

r\i  by  a well-known  Loudon  maker,  FOB  SALE,  cheap. 

For  particulare  apply  to 

SAMUEL  WORSSaM  & CO. 

OAKLEY  WORKS.  KINQ'8-ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W 


OLD  BUILDINGS, 

Of  every  DeBoription,  Bongbt  to  Pull  Down, 
nnd  oleored  awny  on  the  shortest  notice. 

The  fall  Valne  given  by 

speller,  brothers, 

Building  Material  Dealers  and  Contraotors 
(Opposite  the  Model  Prison  and  Police  Station). 
CALEDONIAN  KOAD,  ISLINGTON. 

No  Charge  made  for  Valuations^ 


Buildings  bought  to  Take  Do-wn,  m 

town  or  country.  The  full  value  given,  and  quick  despatch 
*“"“wfLLYAM  BLOUNT.  Sous^Break.r  and  C^actor. 

No.  45  to  49.  O^QB 

.■rr/iMa  iv.niio  lor  Builders  FilBiS  oi 


VALUATIONS  made  I 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYORS.  BUILDERS.  AND 

(^lWhOUSES  BODGOTt^M^Do™, 

BroavaliousExecute-l  ou  ^e  ^ laoNB,  CouUactor,  North 

i^a?rrials,-Offioe.  3S.  High^eet,  Kings- 


0 


LD  buildings  BOUGHT  toPull  Down 

BIRD  & CO.  Building  Material  Dealers, 

--  OLD  KENT-ROAD.  8 E. 


q^o 


architects  and  BUILDERS.— 


the  FULLEST 'value  ■lor“oLb  BUiLDiNGS.- to  puU  do^ 

Shoring,  Hoarding,  aud  Komoval  of  Rubbish  done  with  despatc.J, 

on  the  shortest  notice.  

Address,  BIRD  4 CO.  8, 


).  OLD  KENT-ROAD,  S.K. 
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LIVERPOOL  SILICATE  PAII\IT  COI¥iPAI\SY 

LONDON— 107,  CANNON  STREET,  E.C,  LIVERPOOL— 30  & 32,  SEEL  STREET. 


i reconunepded  at  Social  Soienoe  Congress,  and  by  Builder,  Architect,  &o. 


NON-POISONOUS  PAINTS. 


THE  SILICATE  PAIRTS  ARE  USED  BT 


The  Admiralty, 

Woolwich  Arsenal, 

Board  of  Works, 

Trinity  Hooae,  Hall, 

Cunard  Company, 

West  India  and  Pacific  Steam  Co. 

London  and  N.  W.  Railway  Co. 

Great  Western  ,, 

North  Eastern  ,, 

And  many  other  Railway,  Shjppinjj,  Gas,  Iron,  Coal,  and  Manufacturing  Companies 
Public  \\  orks  and  Buildings,  Large  Firms,  ic.  » t-  j 

FOR  HOUSE  AND  SHIP  PAINTING. 


Caledonian  Railway  Co. 

East  Indian  „ 

Indian  Telegraph  Co. 

Port  Commissioners,  Calcutta. 

Fort  William,  Calcutta, 

Oriental  and  English  Gas  Cos. 

The  Russian,  German,  and  Austrian 
Governments. 


petrifying  LIQUID  FOR  DAMP  WAI 


THE  SILICATE  ENAMELLING 

IN  nr  WOrtn  TOrsDTT’  rrrvTn n i-rT-v'r.T  t-,  


NON-POISONOUS  AND  WASHABLE,  roa 
Damp  Houses,  Damp  Cburches,  &c. 

Washable  Distemper,  for  Basements,  Walls,  &c. 

Priming  for  Plaster,  Cement,  Woods,  &c. 

Preventing  Stains  in  Ceilings,  Walls,  &c. 

Indurating  Stone,  Brick,  &c.,  and  Preventing  Vegetable  Growtbi 
General  Decorative  Work. 

Cost  2d,  to  3d,  per  Square  Yard,  three  Coats. 

. MANUFACTURED  TRANSPARENT  or  in  COLOURS. 

This  IS  U'ed  with  Water  instead  of  Oii,  and  applied  same  as  ordinary  Distemper  ( 
ir  IS  A MOST  EKfECTIVg,  DURABLE.  AND  ECONOMICAL 

co"VEE,insrc3-. 


For  DAMP  WALLS,  lEON  or  WOOD  WORK,  ZINC  or  SHIXGLE  EOOPS,  WHITE  ANT 
One  Gallon  equal  to  Three  of  ordinary  Paint.  All  Coloora. 


CARSON’S 


PAINT, 

in  TIMBER,  4o.,  and  for  GENERAL  D6 
No  Varnish  reqaired. 


PAINT. 


H.ILH.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 


PATRONISED  BY  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN, 

IB  BXTESSIVALY  VB^W  TO 

I cwt.  W to  .li  6IATIOS8.  Price,,  pluerr., 

W ALTER,  CATiSON  ^ SOTvlcj 

_LA  BELLE  3AUTAQE  YARD.  LUDGATB  HILL,  LONDON.  E.C,  21,  BACH^O^S  wIlS,  DUBLIN. 


OTFOED  GAULT  BRICK  AND  LIME  WORKS 

WHITE  FACINGS  KENT.  ’ 

WHITE  FACINGS,  SHARP  BAND, 

SEWER  BRICKS. 

RED  BRICKS,  BLUE  LIAS  LIMB. 

London  Offlce  ,-4,  VICTOBIA  STKEET,  WE  S T M I FT  S TE  B 


'ENT’S  PAINTING  BEUS, 

^ are  Manufactorod  solely  by 

G.  B.  KENT  & 00. 

At  No.  11,  QRRiiT  MARLBOROUGH 
STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

And  have  been  celebrated  for  their  Superior 
, Quality  for  the  last  one  hundred  years,  and 
/ may  always  be  depended  upon  is  the  best ' 
I that  can  be  made.  ' 


H 


PRIZE  MEDAL.  1868. 

A MILTON  & 00 

flupertor  PAINTING  aud  OJiAIKING  BRUSHES. 


GAULT,  RED  BRICK,  AND  TILE  WORKS, 

SEVENOAKS. 

WHITE  FACINGS,  PINK  WISF  riTT 

KED  FACINGS  MOULDED  BEICKS,  WISE-CUT, 

HKD  J! AGINGS,  . SEWEB  BEICKS, 

PLAIN  AND  OENAMENTAL  TILES. 

For  Prices,  apply  to  JOHN  M.  HOOKER,  SEVENOAKS,  KENT. 


PATENT  RED,  WHITE,  AND  BUFF  PERFORATED  FACING  BRICKS, 

FIEE  BEICKS,  CHIMNEY  TOPS, 

GLAZED  SOCKET  SANITAKT  PIPES,  GAEDEN  EDGING,  &c. 

T.  H.  SEACQME,  the  Delph  Brick  and  Fire  • Clay  Works,  EUAEON 


.‘TOO  non  BRIL'KS  WANTED,  in  nbout 

'-'5  \'yV'  *<iu»l  proportions.  Bright  Stocks,  Otiizela, 


uonlh- 


BULL’S  patent  brick  kilns  effeci 

> laving  of  over  50  per  cent.  In  fnel.  and  are  the  cheapeet  U 

uuud,  each  kiln  coiling  only  Dom  75i.  to  15«.  eiclni  ■ 

For  particulari,  and  to  eee -workinr.  anol 
KIND.  168.  Fenehnrch.itre-  - - • 

LAIN.  Patent  Brick  Worki 


rpORBAY  and  DART 

i PAtNT  TOMPANY  (LIMITED). 

minster.  6. W.  Works:  Dartmouth  aud 
Brixhjim  (Torh^)  Devon. 


9 & 10,  Greek-st. ; 8,  Eoee-st.,  Soho-eq.,  Loi 

Manufactory  : — 

Wholeaale  Agenti  lor  Bellamy’!  Draining  Machine*. 


CROWDEN  & GARROI 

FALCON  (Trade  Mark) 

PAINTING  BRUSHES 

ARE  THE 


BEST  MAI 


Their  uniform  Quality  ensures  Universal  Satisfat 
Original  Manufactory, 

FALCON  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


STEPHENS’S 

STAINS  FOR  wool 


FHE  HAUNCHWOOD  BRICK  COJL 

1 •uPP'r  every  description  of  BKICK8 

ulable  for  Budding  and  Architectural  purposea.  Blue  preeiea 
ulldlne  and  paving  Bricks,  Copings,  Plinths,  Slriag  (Amnet 
» Tooanir  and  nardpn  imm  


list  and  illustrated  sceet  on  application. 


of  dlKereut  patterns, — Price 


THE  THUEMASTON 
HERRA  METALLIC  BRICK  & TILE  CO. 


— (LIMITED),  TUURMASTON  TILERIES. 

On  the  Main  Line  of  the  Midland  Railwav. 

MMuficlurem  of  superior  medium  and  best  prewed  : kUo  onlinarv 
quality,  red,  blue,  and  buff  paving  Tilce,  suiuble  for  hall*  church^ 
veraB«al)i.  and  coneervatoriei ; ornamenul  roofing,  ridainr  and 
garden-edging  tde-,  mait-kiln  tiles,  w»U  coping.,  white  chimnev- 
pots  string  cursing.  to.-C'aUlogue*  aud  illustrations  suppUed 

'■ATES. 


400,0000  STOCK  BRICKS  for  SALE^ 

T:  V y ’ VM  / Vf  nearly  new.  Only  been  in  work  abent 'o 
yaar.._  Two-thirds  of  them  building  paviors.  Loaded  Into  c.t?.  L 


Two-thirds  of  them  building  paviorB.”Load6d"rnro  can*  ai 
??*■  !•,*«’ HoUand-street,  BUek! 
fciara  — Inquire  of  the  Foreman,  Mr,  BURNS. 


‘U’lRE'BRICKS  for  SALE.  About  8,000  or 

midge^ro“%“E.^^'^  ^ STIBDEE  4 CO.  SO.  Southwark 


SALE,  lOO.OoO  best  RED 

s KILN  BRICKS,  this  and  I.Bt  va.**.  ...  ., 


KILN  BRICKS.  tbU  and  last  reaps  make.— For  detail,  and 
Lond^on^  ^ TottUS  Sous,  Royal 


SALE,  about  600,000  of 

kmion  on®lin7nn'^^-h  PAVIORS,  delivered  to  any 

station  on  London,  Lhatbara,  and  Dover,  or  London  BriBijt..n  and 

sTiCBY, 


TJEICKS  (Reduction  in  Price).— A kroe 


and  STOCK  BRICK  BATTS, 


aiT^bdl  Tiitir' aaiOK  RDBDISH.-SMEED.  DEA> 

i™  ““  ■ i-i;- 

a.uv,r  i 


SOT.R  PROn.TETORg  .MANUPACTUF.ERa  OP 

WOLSTON’S  CELBBHATED 
TOEBAY  PATNTS. 

These  Faints  have  been  for  many  yean 
extensively  u*ed  in  Her  M.JeUy'a  Royal 
Dockyards.  Woolwich  Arsenal,  the  Shorn- 
cUffeand  Curragh  Camps,  WarDeparlineiits, 
ami  Oilonies,  and  are  largely  supplied  lo 
Biilway,  Harbour,  and  Gas  Couipaules 
Shipowners.  Engineering  E.taldishiueuls 
BaUway  Carriage  aud  Wagon  Works,  and 
the  Paint  Trade  generally.  Theyhavebren 
In  repute  for  the  last  thirty  years  a.  the 
BEST  PROTECTORS  OF  WOOD,  CEMENT. 
AN  D IRONW  ORK  ; they  even  stopcerrosion 
on  the  latter  after  it  haa  set  in.  and  their 
base  being  oxide  of  Iron  they  are  free  from 
those  properties  which  make  lead  paints  so  desIrucUve  to  iron 
They  do  not  icaie  or  blister,  are  not  affected  by  heat,  frost,  rain  or 


Tf^ADE  MAHK. 


scale  or  blisU  ...  ___ 

inlike  most  oxide  and  “anti-corroelre"  pa'inbi.  which 

usually  so  rough  and  graiiul.r  as  to  be  fit  only  for  outdoor  wor..— 
UNSURPASSED  FOB  DECORATIVE  PURPOSES,  being 
bv  natpnt  m.i-bine™  in  away-  that  eusure*  a FINE 
■aordinary  DURABILITY  and 
!t  of  a quarter  of  a century' 


Preparations  for  Dyeing  Wood  in  Imitation  of  ( 
Mahogany,  Rosewood,  Satinwood,  Walnut,  and  Ebor 
Economical,  extremely  durable,  the  process  oh 
expeditious,  and  without  amell. 


HATE  KECEIVED  TEE  HIGHEST  AWARDI 
Wherever  exhibited,  and  at  Paris,  Havre,  Amstert 
Lyon*  .Vienna,  and  Philadelphia. 
Prospecinsee  and  epecimens  of  Stained  Deal,  frei 
post,  on  application. 

HENRY  STEPHENS, 

No.  171,  AWersa-ate-Htreet,  London,  E.O. 


prepared  by  patent  ns.cblnery 
ENAMELLED  SUF-FACE.  Theire 
eovetlDg  properties  have  borne  the 
pntclical  trial. 

The  uudermentloned  colours,  greund  In  best  linseed  oil,  and 


quiiing  only  to  be 
kept  instock:— 


thinned  down  for  a 


i the  ordinary  way— are 


Torbay  Brawn. 
Bart  Green. 
Dart  Yellow. 
Brixhara  Black. 
Light  Blue. 

Dart  Brown. 
Imperial  Stone. 
Bronxe  Green, 


Navy  Green. 
Carriage  Fed. 
L'ght  Leau. 
Light  Green. 
Torbay  Red. 
SUte. 


Buff. 


Cream  Colour. 

Dart  Umber. 

Light  Stone. 

Salmon  Colony, 

Lead  Colour. 

Dark  Stcne. 

Cryiwl  Palace  Blue. 
Iron  Grey. 


Torbay  Chocolate. 

All  other  Colour*  made  to  order. 

READY  MIXED  PAINTS. 

A ipreat  variety  of  colour*  ready  mixed  for  the  brush  in  3 lb.  7 lb. 
14  lb.  and  28  lb.  can.  also  always  kept  in  stock. 

PRICES  AND  TESTIMO.SlALa  ON  APPLICATION. 


]\/rESSR.S.  SZERELMEY  & CO.  -will  b0 

Xt  1.  happy  to  advlr*  SUITABLE  TREATMENT  for  the 


Cure  of  Damp  Walls  anci  Stone  Deoay, 

P-ecommended  by  8ir_C-_BAREy,  S_D  B.'I.  MURCHISON,  Professor 


PATENT  GRAINING  MACHINES^ 

FOR  THE  IMITATION  OP  WOODS 


The  Graining  Colour  (oil  or  water)  1; 
abeorbed  by  the  Roller,  according  to  tbi 
engraved  thereon. 


JOHN  F.  i A.  BELLAiTY, 

No.  49,  FRITH  STEKBT,  SOHO,  LONDON,  W ’ 


lAUKSUN'S  WOOD  STAINH. 

PJ  The  attention  of  Architects, 

Builders,  4c.  Is  directed  to  the 

SPECIMEN  CASE  of 
STAINED  WOODS. 

now  exhibited  In  the  Crystal  P.I.are, 
next  to  the  Pompeian  Couit.  Thcte 
siaios  are  specially  adapted  for 
f'diurcfa  - work,  Schools,  Libraries, 

Floors,  4c, 


Prospectuses  and  Specimens  of  £_ 
Woods  free  by  post  ea  application  U 
Manufacturer 


T.  S.  JACKSON, 


AWARDS  AT 
VIENNA  AND  LONDON 
EXmSITIONS. 


WHITE  LEAD 

' * fwarr 


per  C 


303.  Od.  per  C 

(warranted  gennine), 

Baltic  Linseed  Oil 2 

Amorioan  Tarpentine  2 

Boiled  Oil  3 1 „ 

Oak  Varnish 7 0 

Fine  Oak  Varnish  9 0 „ 

FOR  CASH,  at  W.  URQUHARrS, 
Old-Established  Vamiah  and  Colour  WarehoD 
827,  Fdgware.road,  Paddington. 


■OLACK  KENTISH  DYE, 

±J  FOR  DARK  POINTING, 


a—-  ruw  uarirv  ru 

Sent  to  all  parts  In  tube,  containing  nearly 
on  application  to 

JAMES  BRAY, 

DRY-HILL,  TUNBRIDGE,  KENT, 


' bushel,  a 
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BLUE  VITRIFIED  ADAMANTINE  PAVING  FOR  STABLE  FLOORS,  YARDS, 


^FFORDSHIRE 
ified  BLUE  BRICKS^ 
INGS,  PLINTHS, 
BLE  BRICKS, 

irra-Metallio 
'avings,  &c. 

Ieey  desceiption 


HAMBLET’S  PATENT  MACHINE  MADE. 


JOSEPH 
HAMBLET. 

West  Bromwich, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

HAMBLBT’S  PATENT 
Maciline-made  BRINDLED 
BRICKS  now  largely  used. 

Pnoes  and  Illustrated  Book  of  Designs 
on  application. 


1 THROUGH  THE  WIDE-SPREAD  REPUTATION  WHICH  THESE  GOODS  HAVE  GAINED,  many  Makers  have 
been  induced  to  send  into  the  London  and  other  markets  Spurious  Imitations,  which  are  only  Coloured  by  a chemical  process,  and 
1 will  not  bear  any  comparison,  for  Strength,  Durability,  &c.,  with  the  Genuine  Article. 


^Y’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  AND  SELF-FASTENING  CONCRETE 

APBAR.ATUS. 


eohiectof  this  Novel  Invenlion  ia  t ’ PACILITATE.  ECONOMISE,  and  SIMPLIFY  Iho  Erection  of 
BUILDINGS,  for  every  purpose,  in  CONCRETE. 

pparatus  fur  surpasses  other  kinds  in  its  Simplicity,  Lightness,  Strength,  Economy  in  Working  and  Accuracy 
ing.  It  is  easily  set  up  (without  ttays)  and  worked  by  a labourer  of  ordinary  intelligence  without  previous 

set  up  it  is  not  required  to  be  separated  again  until  the  work  is  finished,  consequently  it  acts  as  a tic  to  the 
ailding  during  its  progress,  and  the  danger,  difficulty  and  loss  of  time  in  detaching  and  again  attaching  the 
d standards  at  every  shift  (which  is  required  to  be  done  with  other  apparatus)  is  entirely  avoided, 
required  to  be  raised,  the  plates  and  standards  are  Uev.-ilved  on  the  Bolts  securing  them  together  to  other 
cert  in  the  standards  above  to  receive  the  slotted  ends  of  the  plates  which  self-fustou  and  dropping  a little, 

Ins^f  fb°is  'Apparatns,  Substantial,  Dry,  Durable,  Well  Ventilated,  Fire  and  Vermin  Proof  Buildings  of  all 
ODB  (from  the  Cottage  to  the  Mansion,  the  Shop  to  the  Warehouse)  are  erected  in  Concrete  to  any  height 
. with  greater  Rapidity,  Facility,  Accuracy  and  Economy  than  by  any  other  system  of  Building,  and  without 
boar  or  scaffoldiiie.  , - i j 

te  as  a Buildiu*'  Material  is  now  generally  recognised  to  be  tbe  strongest,  most  durable,  economical  and 
■or  all  Climate3”aQrt  Localities.  Its  complete  resistance  to  FIRS,  VERMIN,  D.A.MF,  and  the  changes  of 
uro  together  with  its  easy  adaptahili'y  to  thorough  Ventilation,  render  Dwellings  composed  ot  it  far  more 
lealthlul  aud  Comfortable  than  those  built  of  Bricks,  Blocks,  Slabs,  Stone  or  Wood. 

INLEY’S  PATENT  APPARATUS  SOLELY  MANUFACTURED  AND  LET  ON  niKE,  BY  THE 

; Concrete  Building  Apparatus  Company,  172,  Blackfriars-road,  London,  SE. 

Concrete  Work  of  all  Deicriptious  Contracted  for.  Labour^s  sent  with  the  Apparatus  if  required. 


;W  BUILDING  MATERIAL  FOR  HOUSES,  COTTAGES,  FARMS, 


And  GENERAL  PURPOSES. 


LASCDLLDS  can  now  SUPPLY  the  pablio  with  his  PATENT  CONCRETE  BUILDING 
SLABS,  TILES,  and  STUDS,  and  will  book  orders  for  the  following  Goods  : — 


5J 


Fish.  Scale  Pattern  Tiles,  for  Walls  or  Roofs,..  2 ft.  high,  3 ft.  wide,  1^  in.  thick 
Plain  Slabs,  for  Partitious,  Floors,  Tanks, 

Shelves,  &c 2 ft.  high,  3 ft.  wide,  li  in.  thick 

Lining  Slabs,  for  Walls,  Ceilings,  Shelves,  &o.  2 ft.  high,  3 fc.  wide,  1 in.  thick. 
Square  Studs,  for  Joists,  Sills,  Uprights,  »Ssc.  8ft.  ong,  4in.  wide,  4 in.  thick. 
All  the  above  Goods  are  Fireproof,  Waterproof,  and  harden  by  time. 

A Pamphlet,  with  Prices,  sent  on  application. 


W.  H.  LASCELLES,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E C. 

iina  FtOWEES,  COHNICE  ENBICHMElfTS,  TRUSSES,  &o 
A LAKGE  STOCK  POK  SELECTION.  ESTIMATES  GIVEN. 


PARSONS  «e  CO. 

ihitectnral  Modellers  and  Plasterers,  59,  Gray’s-inn-road,  W.C. 

TO  COUNTET  AKOHITEOTS  AND  BDILDEKS. 

Photograph  of  Centre  Flowers  and  Enrichments  sent  by  post  on  application. 

KS  FOR  SALE.— A Number  of  well- 1 p OTHIC  MOULDING  FOR  SALE. 

uDu.ii  leal  Framed,  Foar.panel  (cheap!.  AdvartUer  VllT  Fineat  pitch  pine  varuUhed,  from  an  ancient  church  In  K-iit, 
n for  hi.  own  u»e,  hut  doea  not  now  require  them.—  About  37^  feet  run,  4)  inches  wide  by  SJ  inches  thiclt.  Dd.  pet  foot 
KE  EetLTiJl*,  Uphwn  Park-rt>*d,  Tumham-gieen,  VT.  I run.— S.  W.  F.  12.  tfpwood  terrace,  Lee  Stetiou,  Kent,  S.E. 


JOHN  & JAS.  SIMPSON  & CO. 

134,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET, 

1,  2,  3,  & 4,  Peter's  Hill, 

LONDON,  E.O. 

MANUFACTURERS  & WAREHOUSEMEN 
or 

ART  FURNISHING  MATERIALS. 


ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  CHINTZES, 
CRETONNES,  8ATTEENS,  TOUHNAY8, 
TAPESTRY,  CRETONNES, 

BILK  AND  WOOL  REPS  AND  AREAS, 

BILK  Damasks,  poplins, 

BROCATELLE9,  PLAIN  SATINS, 

BROCADES,  COTELINE3,  &o„ 

MOQUETTE  AND  OTHER  TAPE8TEIE8, 
CASHMERES,  MOORISH  STRIPES, 

UTRECHT  VELVETS  (Art  Colours), 

RICH  EMBROIDERED  VELVETS  (Bpeoitl 
Designs), 

CURTAIN  AND  BILLIARD  CLOTHS, 
VELVETEENS,  FUSTIANS, 

DIAGONALS,  PORTlftEES, 

TABLE  COVERS,  &o. 

Printed  Dimities  and  Window  Blinds,  Blind  Hollands, 
rammies,  Moreens,  Hair  Beatings,  Leather-Cloths,  Curled 
Hair,  Feathers,  Canvas  and  Hessians,  Chair  Webs,  Bed 
and  Mattress  Ticks,  Twines,  Blind  Linos,  Venetian 
Webs,  Tassels,  Gimps,  Cornice  and  other  Fringes, 
Borderings,  Laces,  Covered  Buttons,  &o. 

8A.MPLE8  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


j^/JA.PLE  & CO. 

Manufacturers 

FI'RNITURK. 

Manufacturers 

KUKNlTCTltE. 

\/|  anufacturers 

1»_L  SDITK3. 

anufacturers  of  EASY  CHAIRS. 
J^j-ANUFACTURERS  of  BEDDING. 
APLE  & CO. 


of  ARTISTIC 
of  SUPERIOR 
of  BED  - ROOM 


M" 


Maple  & CO.  the  larirest  and  most  con- 

veuieut  PUKXI3BINO  ESTABLISHMENT  in  the  world. 
A houte  of  any  rua^uitude  turnlahad  from  .took  In  three  duya.  Fur- 
cbiu-ere  ahould  iuapect  thia  alock  before  deciuiug  elaowliere.  All  goodi 
marked  li>  platu  Oguiea.  Eatabllabed  38  yenra. 


B 


ED-ROOM  SUITES,  Enamelled, 

guineas  (in  the  Ootbis  atyle). 


15 


B 


EU-ROOM 

guine 


SUITES,  Solid 

i«  (in  the  Medieersl  style). 


Ash,  24 


B 


ED-ROOM  SUITES,  in  Birch,  28  guineas. 


BED-ROOM  SUITES,  the  Early  English 

atyle,  in  aolid  Aab,  iaUid  with  real  wood,  large  plete-elaae  door 
Wardrobe,  38  guineas. 

APLE  & CO.— BED-ROOM  SUITES  in 

EARLY  ENQLISU,  carried  out  to  deiign  by  the  beet  artists 
of  the  day.  Some  now  and  meet  elegautsuiles  designed  by  gentlameu 
especially  ei>ga,'ed  by  Mesers.  M.vpie.  These  suitee,  which  arc  a 
speclali'y  with  this  Arm,  ahould  be  seen.  Machinery,  do.  has  beeu 
erected  so  as  to  produce  Uils  class  of  fursiture  at  the  loneat  possible 


NDIAN  CARPETS. 
YDEEABAD. 

;eccan. 


H 

D 


[\/rAPLE&  CO.  have  just  received  a large 

IVJ  consienmeut  of  very  Ane  CARPETS  from  Hydera''ad  and 
Deecan.  nevsiitoa  Cifi/o/floUimoreand  the  13aAHa.  from  Bombay. 
These  Carpets  were  ready  for  inspection  on  WKDNBSUAY, 
AUGUST  1.  Quality  very  fine,  some  very  curious  In  colour  and 
design.  Prices  remarkably  low,  and  must  astonish.— MAPLE  & CO. 
TciCtenham-couit-road  London, 


FEET  GILT  0-G  ROOM 

BORDERING,  from  Id.  per  foot, 
ery  description  of  Picture  Frame  Mouldlnge. 

GEORGE  REES,  41,42,43,RUSSBLL.SrREET, 

COVENT  GARDEN. 
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A BEEDEEN  GRANITE  MONUMENTS. 

Jl\.  FROM  SI.  CARRIAGE  FREE 


Granite  Work  ol  il 

En^raTlng.  Plans  and  price  free,  from' 

JOHN  W.  LEGGE,  Sculptor,  Aberdeen, 


W&  J-R.  FREEilAN,  Alerchants  in  all 

. kinds  of  STONE  and  GRANITE.  DepOU.  adlololne  the 
commercial  Samy  Docks,  Rotberhithe ; Macclesfleld-street,  Cltr- 
lliUbank-street,  Westminster,  where  estimates  may  be 
pbiaiaed  for  deliTene#^,_  either  by  res#eJ_or  raU.  to  all  parte  of  the 


BATH  STONE  DKESSINGS. 

ASHLAK,  and  every  description  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Stone 


kingdcm.— Office.  37,  Mlilbank-itreet,  8.W. 


Aberdeen  granite  works. 

* 00.  Workers  In  Polished 
Exhibitions, 

1^,  IBoi  and  ^2 ; and  Three  Prize  Medals  at  Pans,  1367.  Bed, 
aiue,  and  Urey  Granites  for  Architectural  Construction.  Monimicnts 
Decoration,  and  General  Piirposea. 

Celvmos  and  allClrcoiar  Work  done  at  speeUIly  low  prices  by  New 
Patent  Procesa  London  Depit.  404,  Buston-road.  N.AT. 


JOHN  FREeVaN  & SONS, 
U PENRYN,  CORNWALL; 

AND  1.  GREAT  COLLEGE-STREBT,  WESTMINSTER.  8 W 
Lcndoa  AgenU,— W.  * J.  R.  FREEMAN,  27.  MUlbank-street,  B.W. 


TOSEPH  S.  GABRIEL,  Grellier’s  Wharf, 

W Belyedero-road,  Lambeth,  S.E, 

Dipots  At  the  Midland  Goods-yard,  Bt,  Psncras 
Btation ; at  the  Great  Northern  Goods-yard,  King^’s-croas 
Station,  which  are  in  direct  telegrapluo  communioation 
with  the  Oi&ce,  Grellier’a  Wharf. 

GENERAL  STONE  MERCHANT  and  CONTRAC- 
TOE  for  work  in  aU  deacriptiona  of  Granite,  Portland, 
York,  Caen,  Anbigny,  Bramley  Fall,  Red  and  White 
Manatleld,  Red  Dumfries.  Kentiah  Rag,  Flints,  Kerb,  and 
Pitching.  Masons' work  exeonted  by  Stone  Sawing  and 
Polishing  Machinery,  of  the  moat  improved  description, 
at  Grellier'a  Wharf,  where  eatimatea  may  be  obtained,  on 
application  for  Stone,  delivered  by  rail  or  veBael.  Goods 
landed  np  to  16  tona  weight. 


estimates  given  and  CONTRACTS  EXECUTED  for  the  Convenience  of  Builde 
Prices  delivered  at  any  Railway  Station,  inqnire  by  letter,  addressed  to 


MESSRS.  YOCKNEY  E,  COMPANY, 

BOX  TUNNEL  STONE  QUARRIES,  CORSHAM,  WIL' 

Note.— Corsham  Down  Stone,  in  seasoned  blocks,  from  4 feet  to  100  feet  cube. 


GRANITE. 

THE  DE  LANK  GRANITE  COMPAN 

QUARRIES  at  DE  LANK,  ST.  BEEWARD. 

. SHIPPING  WHARVES  at  WADEBEIDGB. 

The  Granite  from  these  well-known  Quarries  is  of  the  best  fine  grain,  and  can  be  qna 
any  size  bloeta  for  Arohiteotnral,  Engineering,  or  Jlonamental  purposes.  Batimatos  fc 
descnption  of  Granite  Work  on  application  to  the  Manager, 

JOHN  H.  BOTTERELL,  Par  Station,  Corn'wall. 


GRANITE. 

:)OLISHED  GRANITE,  GREY,  RED,  and 


BLUE,  for  MONUMENTAL  and  ARCHITECTURAL  WORK. 
BLOCKS  for  ENGINEERING  PURPOSES. 

PAVING  SETS  and  CURBS. 

D.  H.  & J.  N E W A L L, 

GRANITE  QUARRIES  and  POLISHING  WORKS. 
DALBEATTIE,  nen-  DUMFRIES 
AGENTS:— 

JOSEPH  HARTLEY,  Oakville,  Selliunt-roa4,  South  Norwo'd  S E. 
FRANCIS  H.  VICTON,  Qu»en  Inxiiranee-baitiJiLga,  Dale-strrff 


Live 


^RAFflTE ! 


GRANITE  1 


POLISHED.  DRESSED,  or  ROUGH,  In  large  or  email  Blocki. 
Serb,  Pitching,  emd  Broken  Granite  delivered  direct  from  QuarrJei 
where  Stock  ie  kept  Agency  for  Belgian  Marble. 
CHARLES  M.  MANUELT.E.  Granite  Merchant  and  Agent, 
No,  132.  Feneburch-etreet.  E.O. 


Dalbeattie  granite  quarries 

and  POLISHING  WORKS. 

SHEARER,  SMITH,  & COMPANY 

Bopplr  POLISHED  GREY,  BLUB,  and  RED  GRANITES  for 
MONUMENTAL  and  ARCHITECTURAL  Purpoeca,  Blockafor  Enel- 
neerlncr  Wnvir.  PawinonAff.  tr.^K  J*.  ^ 


t,  Westminiter,  S.W. 


ANCASTER 

STONE, 


FROM  THE 

ANCASTER  STONE  CO.’S 


la  a good-looking  Stone.  i 
quarried,  becomet  hard  w: 

Sluet  of  the  anc'»*iit  churches  ii 
Stone,  a id  so  is  the  DeauUfui  n< 
Bt.  Pftucrxs. 


ANCASTER,  near  GRANTHAM, 
lily  worked,  and.  though  soft  when  Aral 
t-xposure.  and  very  durable. 

‘ olasiiire  are  l.ullt  of  this 

Railway  Station  at 


' Midlaud 


RED  STONE, 
"WHITE  STONE, 
YELLOW  STONE, 

Require  go-l  Mesons  to  work 


FROM  THE 

‘LINDLEY”  QUARRIES 


MANSFIELD, 

. , NOTTS, 

n well,  but  are  tho  handsomest  and 


BOO 


T H 


WHEELER, 


GEAinTE  QFAEKY  OWITEES,  STOIfa 
MEHCHANT8,  AND  PATIOE8, 


PORTLAND  STONE, 

By  Ship.  landed  or  delivered. 

BctlinetiH  giT^u  lor  MasoE  ' — ' ~ 

BRBFNMOOR  .'T> 

T sups  end  LeuJii.,:. 

BRA  BILLY  FA  liL,  Ly  Ship  or  Rail ; and  every  desert  rt! 
TOBKiiHIRE  £Ti.NK  In  Blocks.  Slabs,  Bills.  Stops,  ' 
leQuarry  or  In  London. 

BATH  STONE. 

Agents  tor  the  Corsbam  Down  Onarrlee. 

GRANITE. 

Sstlmatee  given  for  POLISHED  6RANITB. 

GRANITE  always  at  onr  London  Wharf  foi 


A large  Stock 

Bases,  Plinths,  1 ..  

Bvery  description  of  PITOBLNi 
Country. 

Stone  supplied  for  Exportatloc. 

Goods  Landed  by  lO-ton  Steam  Crane. 


PLATE  and  WINDOW  &LASS  WAREHOUSE 

75  nnd  76,  WELLS  STKEKT,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

CHARLES  BUSSELL,  QfBBS,  & CO. 

Supply  every  description  of  GLASS  required  for  BUILDING  PURPOSES,  at  tbe  loi 
wholesale  rates. 

ESTIMATES  AND  TARIFFS  FOIiWARDED  ON  APPLICATION. 

LIOM  WHAR^  MILLWALL,  E. 

SAKD  AND  BALLAST  JIKECHANT,?, 

GENERAL  AND  BONDED  LIGHTER  M 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  DREDGING  AND  REMOVING  EXCAVATIONS 
ADDRESS 

A.  ^ A.  FT3LLEII,  Lion  Wliarf,  Millwali, 

POLISHED  GRANITES. — TOMBS,  Window  Glass,  Sheet  Lead,  Paints, 

COLUMNS  PILASTERS.  Ac.  *c.  in  RED  BLUE,  or  GREY  -r  v, v 


_ ASTERS,  Ac.  Ac. 

GRANITE,  inppled  by 

W.  & J.  R.  FREEMAN, 

No,  27,  MILLBANK  STRERT.  LONDON,  S.W. 


HAJI  HILL  STONE  (Yellow  Oolite), 

Extensively  used  n all  Soutb-Weetern  Counllee,  eepectaily  foi 
EccleiUatical  buildirge.  Coste  eaine  as  DouJtlng  or  Box  Ground,  but 
is  superior  to  either  in  etrength,  darabillty,  and  effective  appeiTAnce. 
Supplied  In  Block.  Scantling,  or  Dressings,  by  J,  STAPLE  A SONS. 
The  Quarries,  Stoke,  near  llininster.  London  Ageufe— DIKE  A 
BRUTON,  Victoria  Wharf,  Buckingham  Palace-road,  S.W. 


s 


AWN  PORTLAND 
STEWARDS  & CO. 


SLAB 


PORTLAND  STONE  MERCHANTS.  ISLE  of  PORTLAND. 
And  at  PORTLANL.  WHARF.  GRObVENOR-ROAD,  PIMLICO. 
List  of  prices  ou  application. 


PORTLAND  STONE  STEAM  SAW- 

.1.  MILLS  and  MAS 


— . - - MASONRY  WORKS.  Portland  and  Weymouth. — 

Block,  Slab,  and  Scantlinti  suppliei  to  order,  and  Estimates  given  for 
every  Description  of  MASONS’  WORK  Prepared  at  the  QiiarrieB  in- 
cluding  Tumed  Balusters,  Columns,  Ac.  by  B GREENWOOD,  late  Rey- 
Merchant,  Portland. — OfficesiCommerclal-rd.  Weymouth. 


30ETLAND  .STONE  from  the  SAW. 


CHARLES  HOLLAND  & CO.  Propriotors, 

Portland  Stone  Steam  Saw  UiUs,  Isle  of  Portland.  Dorset. 


p 0 ] 

.1  HAM 


RTLAND,  CAEN,  YORK, 

AM  HILL.  M.ANSFIELD.  FOREST  of  DEAN  and  ALL  KINDS 
of  STONE  sapplied  from  Wharf  Stock,  or  direct  from  the  Quatries. 

' to  order  by  steam  eaw-milla.  Goods  Landed  and  Carted. 

DIKE  & BRUTON, 

VICTORIA  and  OROSVENOR  WHARVES, 

BUCKINGHAM  P.VLAuE  - ROAD.  PIMLICO,  S.W. 


>0ETLAND  STONE,  WESTON 


pHOMAS  MILLINGTON  & 

.1.  __  IMPORTERS  and  MANUFACTURERS. 


__  IMPORTERS  and  MANUFACTURERS. 
New  LIST  of  PRICES  for  Septemlier  very  touch  red  tier  d on 
at  No.  87.  BlSflOPSOATE-STKEEr  WiTHOUi',  E 


Qp3TAL_  WHITE  SHEET  Glu 


WHOLBSALB  BRITIbll  and  FOKiilGN  WINDOW 
WAREHOUPR. 

British  and  Patent  Plate,  Crown,  Sheet.  UortiectuvaL  I 
Coloured,  OmameataL  Ground,  Fluted,  Bough  ITa 
Photographic,  and  every  descnption  of  GIc.rs, 
Bstlmates  and  Prioe-liste  forwarded  tree  ou  receiut  of  hiiat 

E.  MET  TAM  A CO,  - 

BToi.tOandSl,  FRINOBBBTBBBT.  bOBU.  LONDOB 


gTAINED 


GLASS  WINDOWS 

CHURCH  DECORATIONS  — 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  & BAY 

OARRICK-STRKET.  COYBNT-OARDEN,  LON  DO 
Prise  Medal,  I/ondou  and  Paris.  , 


Q,LASS^_LEAp,  OH,,  COLOUK 


X PAPEEHANGIKG  WABEHI)0SBS 
KICHOLLS  & CLAKKE, 

No.  6,  High.street,  and  12  & 13,  Bloaeom. 
Shoreditoh,  E. 


QUARBIES. — STONE  of  the  belt  iiuality,  and  of  any  dlmen- 
. may  be  had,  by  applying  to  the  Agent,  Mr.  JONATHAN  0, 
LANO,  Portland,  or  to  Mr.  H.  WELLER,  Iiondou  Agent.  Depot. 
Nine  Elms, Seuth-Weatern  Railway 


B 


KAJH-BY  FALL  STONE.— Estimates 


tiere-road,  Lambeth,  S B. 


GABRIEL,  QreUler'i  and  Canterbury  Whajf*. 


QAEN 


and  AUBIGNY  STONE. 

JOSEPH  S.  GABRIEL, 

Bole  Agent  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

^^For  M^i^ulea  ^ Boucher’s  celebrated  Caen  and  AuWgny  Stone. 

o T,  vv. ..  gj.  ^ji|r„edto  any  port  in  the  United 
R’S  WHARF,  Belvedere-road,  B.E 


NOWELL  A ROBSON, 

CTONE  MERCHANTS,  PAVIORS,  and 

QITARHV  nwVKRQ T r\m tit , „ 


. — QUARRY  OWNERS.— London  Offlcei.  Warwick-read.  Kea- 
nugton,  W.  Fstimates  given  for  pariors’  work,  and  every  dwerip- 
Q of  Quarry-worked  Stone,  including  blocks,  landings,  paving 
pe,  curb,  tram,  pitching,  broken  graniu  for  maaodamUmg.  fte. 
BLOCK  AND  FLAG  QUARBIES.  Idle,  near  Leeds. 
GRANITE  QUARRIES,  Narhorougb,  near  Leicester. 


JJ  U M F E I ES  EED  STONE. 


For  full  partieulan  as  to  the  supply  of  this  Stone,  apply  to 

JOSEPH  S.  GABRIEL, 

eBELLIBR'a  ■WHARF,  BELVEDERB-BOAD.  LONDON, 
Hole  Agent  for  the  sale  of  this  Stone  from  the  best  Quarrl 


THE  PATEST  YICIORIA  STONE 

Has  DOW  Btood  the  London  TrafHo  in  Footways  for 
SEVEN  Years. 

The  mopjda  are  now  lined  with  metal,  so  that  the  Stoae 
can  be  turned  when  worn,  both  sides  being  equally yair. 
Paving  laid  for  Local  Boards  or  Vestries,  the  PAYMENT 
for  which  canbe  eitenrtedover  ANT  NUMBEll  of  YEARS. 

A Stock  of  160,000  to  250,000  superficial  feet  of  Flagging 
always  kept  at  the  Works,  High-street,  Stratford,  Essex. 
For  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  to 

The  Patent  Victoria  Stone  Company, 

305,  KINQSLAND  ROAD 


A THENIAN  MARBLE  COMPANY 

.La.  (Limited)^— The  Public  Is  invited,  before  purchasing  Chimney- 
Compi 


, ^ V--T purchasing  Chimney- 

inspect  the  extensive  and  varied  Stock  of  this  tho  only 
. . now  able  to  execute  Orders  in  the  splendid  Materia!  at  leu 

than  half  the  cost  of  real  Marble,  altbougn  equal  in  appearance 
durability,  *c.  Stoves  supplied  at  Manufacturers’  Prlcee  Show 
Gallieries  and  Works.  SALISBURY  LANE,  Bermondsey.  City 


500 


TONS  of  KENTISH  EANDOUE 


0 


N HIEE.  — TAEPAULINS. 


MARQUEES,  TENTS,  AWNTN-QS,  FLAGS  TABLES. 
CHAIRS,  BAIZE,  &e 

PIGGOTT,  BROTHERS, 

Ne.  62,  BI0HOPB3ATE  WITHOUT,  LOND  N. 


LASCELLES'  PATENT 
BENT  WOOD  CONSERVATOR 
AND  GREENHOUSES. 

All  gardenera  know  that  wood  is  better  than  i 
plant-growing,  and  by  the  above  system  a ha; 
curved  house  can  be  erected  as  cheaply  as  a plain  e 
one.  The  ourrod  house  is  more  durable,  stronger, 
in  construction,  and  no  bent  glass  is  required. 

W.  H.  LASCELLES, 

121,  BaDhill-row,  Lon< 
Willaupply  Drawings  andEstimates  free  of  chai 


Glazed  terra-cotta  (Lipscc 

Patent),— The  Great  Improvement  ; cleaned  by  we 


n Yictoria-ttreet,  KC.  (removing  from  Tempi 


T’EERA-I 

J.,  J.  M.  BLA 


COTTA. 

— BLASHFIELD  reepertfullylnformsATchtteeU.] 

and  hU  other  Patrotii,  that  he  bat  OPENED  an  OFI 
No.  42.  BERNERS-STREBT.  OXFORD-STREET.  W.  where 
AUd  pricM  may  be  obtained. 

Works  : ALBERT-ROAD.  STAMFORD.  LINCOLNSHIl 


GUILDERS’  TARPAULINS 

LJ  _ _ _ OS'  SALE  OR  m 


J.  G.  SIMKINS,  Manufacturer, 


15, 1877.] 
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FRAiyCIS  Ir  CO. 

OEIGINAI,  PATENTEES  AND  SOLE  MANDPAOTUBBES  OP  PATENT 

CEUE^T, 

5’“  ^®P^®din  ^elTehouTB.  Kon-absorbentand  non-effloresoent.  Also  Manufactorers  of  PLASTER  of  PARIS,  POETLAITD  and  other  CHDUlfTS 
aces  & Wareliouaea  ; Nine  Elma  Wharf,  Bridge  Foot,  Yauxhall,  London.— Works ! Clige  Creek,  on  the  Thames,  near  Eooheafcer. 


Eeand. 


UKHAM  BRICK,  LIMB,  and 
ENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

lOHOLAS  LANE.  LOMliAT.D  STEEBT,  E.O. 
LONDON  DEPOTfl:— 

raARF,  BELVEDERE  ROAD.  LAMBBTH,  B.A 
BARF,  and  DRAW  DOCEL  NINE  ELMa,  aW. 
Oomioa  Tilu  and  Tubat,  Quolna,  ObJxiuMr.poD, 

lEY  STOITB  JODWAT  LIMB, 

Compauy'a  Eilna,  delivered  In  bar);a-la«di  alongftdc 
load,  Ac,  from  the  Conjpanx'a  Depot,  Plaater  of  Parta, 

^ SHBPPEY,  AND  ROMAN  CEMENTS, 

d at  ilie  Company'a  Worb,  Burhiuo,  on  the  baoln 
iledwaf.  and  at  Muretou,  near  Sittisgbourna,  Kent, 
tea,  TUcr,  ic.  of  any  design,  made  to  order. 

JULAND  OLITF  HYDRAULIC  LIMB. 

lertecUy  hydranllc,  of  great  strength  and  tenacity ; It 
er  water,  and  baeomee  veiy  hard  In  a short  time. 

STRONG’S  PATENT  COMBINATION, 

(See  Builder.  Kay  16. 186S.> 

Brick,  Lime,  and  Cement  Company,  haying  been 
aanufactiirera,  are  prepared  to  supply  Tabes  for  the 
fco.  Prices  and  particulars  foraarded  on  appUeatlon. 

[BB’8  PATENT  DIAPER  BRICKS, 
manufactured  only  by 
nrham  Bitck,  Lime,  and  Cement  Company, 
ety  of  deslgus  are  prepared  for  diapered  surlaces, 
circular  columns,  window  heads,  Aa,  to  be  seen  at 
'pot.  Arehltects'own  designs  azecut^. 


INB  CEMENT. 


A.  H.  LAVERS, 

>ep4t,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON,  8,W. 

T is  being  siipplled  in  the  cocstrucliou  of  HER 
ORTIFICATIONS,  CONVICT  PRISONS,  LTOHT- 
leUON.  the  TRINITY  BOARD,  the  now  D0BLIN 
, THAMES  EMBANKMENT  WORKS,  MAIN 
'ORKS  of  LONDON  and  PROVINCIAL  TOWNS. 
:tlon  of  the  principal  RAILWAYSj  CONCRETE 
id  is  largely  us»d  far  STUCCO  WORTC 
IRCHANTS  and  SHIPPERS  SUPPLIED. 

•ed  direct  by  SHIP.  RAIL,  or  otherwise. 

A AWARDED  VIENNA  EXHIBITION.  1873. 
TERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION.  LONDON.  1874. 

J,  ami  DIPLOMA.  PHILADBia*HIA,  1876. 

iBlS,  ROMAN.  KEENE'S,  and  PARIAN  CEMENT. 
ED  SUFFOLK  MOULDED  and  PACING  BRICKS. 
LK3,  BEJl’PERS,  STOCKS.  GRIZZLES,  PLACE, 


OHABLES  FBANCIS,  SON,  & CO.  Cement  Jfianufactnrers 

WEST  MEDINA  MILLS,  NEWPORT,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

Offices : 17,  Graoaciiuroh  Street,  Londou. 

BBTABLISHBD  UPWARDS  OP  SIXTY  TBABB. 

POBTLAH'D  CEMENT  ACCORDING  TO  THE  BOARD  OP  WORKS  TEST 

And  ezteualToly  need  In  the  construction  of  Bpithead  Porte  and  other  Uigs  nndertaldngi.  both  lor  the  Homr 
and  nearly  eysry  Foreign  OoTemment. 

MEDINA  (OB  IMPHOVBD  HOMAN)  OEMENT, 

Parttctdarly  adapted  for  Hydraulic  pnrpoees,  more  particularly  where  quick  setting  Is  lequtred  such 
the  Breakwater  at  Alderney  and  the  Digue  at  Cherbourg,  where  many  thoueand  tons  have  bean  need. 

.THB  WEST  MEDINA  MILLS  are  situated  at  a short  dlRtaaoe  from  Southampton  Docks  and  Portsmouth 

be  readily  tr.ceat*d  for  »U  parts  of  Bugland  Sespenla'V  Honthem  OonnUeO  an 


Harbour,  and  Orders 
lor  Foreign  Ports. 

Bronie  Medal,  Exhibition,  180L  Soil  Medal.  Havre  Sxhlbltlon,  1868.  Diplome  d'Honnecr,  Paris,  1976. 
DUBLIN— A J.  Aidrloh,  16,  Talbot  Place.  OOP.E— Thompson  Bics.  4,  Winlkrop  Street) 

™iT...Tr\  T T,  ^ I-  T,T... . t.  Glasgow.  


SOOTLANO  — .T.  P.  Currie,  19,  Waterloo 


F.  EOSHEE  & CO.  LIME,  CEMENT,  BEICE,  & SLATE  MEECHALITS 


LONDON  WHARFS 

OLD  JAMAICA  WBABF,  UPPBB  QHOUND-ST. 
KJNG8LAND  BABIN,  KINGBLAND-EOAD,  N.B. 

obtained,  cl  the  best  quality:— 


I KTNG’8-ED.  (corner  of  Obaroh-st.)  CHELSEA.  8 W 
i LIMEKILN.RILL  LIMEHODSE,  B. 

TBSSZLATED  PAVRMP.NTS  of  vary  varied  and  enriched  Deslvna. 
WHITR  GL.tjlSD  TJLBS.  ENGLISH  and  DUTCH,  for  WaL 
I.ININGS,  Ac. 

WBI,8H.  NSWCABTLll,  end  BTOUBBRIDGB  FIRB  BRICKS  A, 
GLAZED  STONEWAUE  DRAIN-PIPES,  TRAPS,  Ac. 

RED  DRAIN  PIPES,  PANTILES,  PLAIN  TILES,  Ac 
TERRA  COTTA  and  other  CHIMNKT-POTS,  VAfiBB.  TRUSSBa 
-and  B.tLUPTRADING,  in  ArtiBcia!  Stone. 

GARDEN  BOOING,  TILES,  and  WALL  COPING.  In  grea*  rarioty 
HAIR.  PL.ASTliR,  LATHS,  8L.ATE3,  WUITIHG,  BAND  BtL- 
LAST,  and  other  BUILDING  MATEBIALa 

9oodsfp>rwarded  hy  Ratlway  with  deepateh- 
iIME  WORKS,  OBaLK,  FLINT,  and  BALLabT  WHaUKS.  NOKTHPT.EET,  'KENT, 

PORTLAND  UKHBNT  WORKS:  CROWN  QUAY.  HI’fTlNGBOURKB.  KENT 


SBHY-BTONB.  CHALK,  and  BLUE  LIAS  LIMB. 

POBTLAND.  ROMAN,  KEENE'S,  and  PARIAN  UBKHHTS. 
eoWLKY  and  KExNT  BRICKS,  by  Cart  or  Barge. 

WHITE  A RED  .SUFFOLK  PACINO  BRICKS.  SPLAYS,  Jte. 
MOULDED  BRICKS  of  ail  kinds. 

YELLOW  MALM-  OUrTEHS,  PIOhaNGS,  and  PaVIOBH. 
WHITE,  BLACK,  and  RED  RUBBERS. 

TERBO-MKTALLIC  GROOVED  STABLE  BBIUKB  and  OUNKaRB. 
ADAMANTINE.  DUTCH,  and  HARD  RED  CLINKKR8. 
ORNAMENTAL  EOOPINO  TILES  and  RIDGING,  BLUE  and  RED, 
8TAFPOED3J5LgJ(  BLUB  BRICKS  and  PAVING  TILES. 


EASTWOOD  & CO.  (Limited), 

WelHnglon  'Wharf,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth  ; I Lotts-road  Wharf,  Chelaea  Baain  ; 

rurfleet  \Ybarf,  Eorl-street,  Blacklriars  ; | Canal  Bridge  Wharves,  Old  Kont-rosd. 

LIME,  CEMENT,  AND  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  AND  MERCHANTS. 


fES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME, 

■LAND,  ROMAN,  AND  LIAS  CEMENTS. 

AVE8,  BULL,  & LAKIN 

-e  io  any  part  of  London.'by  boat,  rail,  or  cart;  and  to 
’ the  kingdom,  by  rail  and  boat,  direct  from  their 

, Wilmcote,  and  Harbnry  Works. 
EF  OFFICES— WARWICK. 
fOKCESTER  WHARF,  BTRillNGHAM, 
JTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON,  W. 


E & C 0. 

DOTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON. 
CS : SOUTHAM,  near  RUGBY. 

I'UBBRS  of  BLriB  LIAS  LIME  and  POBTLAND 
CEMENT. 

I to  all  parU  of  the  Kingdom  hy  Bail  and  CanaL 


SHOEBURT  and  KENT  BBICKS  in  any  qaantity  by  Barge  alongside. 

I M.VLM  FACINGS  and  PAVIORS.  I MOULDED  BRICKS  of  ALL  KINDS.  TRUBB 

1 and  xNCT.’CAflTLB  FIBB-BRICKS,  *c.  Red,  White,  and  Black  SUFFOLK  RUBBERS  4'  CHALFONT  BED 

GI^ZRD  and  OTHER  DRAIN-PIPES.  RED  YORKSHIRB  GOODS. 

I adamantine,  aud  RED  ENGLISH  CLINKERS.  STAFFORDSHIRE  BLUB  BRICKS  and  TILES. 

RED  and  WHITE  SUFFOLK  BRICKS.  | BR08ELEY  ROOFING  TILES,  RIDGING,  *c. 

Also  Portland  Cement  (made  from  the  Metiway  Earth,  &C-)  of  Unsurpassed  duality, 
BAEEOW  LIME  WOEKS.  ESTABLISHED  UPWAEDS  OF  THIETY  t'kaES. 

BARROW  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. 

JOHN  ELZiIS  & S0X7S,  Proprietors  of  the  above  Works,  are  prepared  to  Supply  this 
Lime  promptly,  either  Ground  or  Unground,  to  any  Station. 

■ The  Hydraulic  and  Cementitious  properties  of  this  Lime  are  well  known,  and  cannot  be  excelled. 

LONDON  DEPOT-MIDLAND  RAILWAY,  ST.  PANCRAS. 

Prices  and  Terms  on  application  at  Central  Office,  8,  MARKET  STREET,  LEICESTER. 


LAND  CEMENT. 

CHAS.  NBIAON  4 CO. 
letiirera  -f  auperier  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

SOUTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON,  W. 

STOCKTON.  WARWrCKoKrEK. 


S,  SHADBOLT,  & 0 0. 

CaaiENT  MANUFACTURBBS, 

LIMB  BURNERS, 

DKAIK-PII'B.  HAIR.  UlTH,  and  FIRB-GOODS 
MKRCiLANTS, 

rAMBS-a  and  THORNHILL  WHARFS, 
OALBDONIAN  ROAD.  LONDON. 


DH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON,  W. 


EST  KENT 

UCK  AND  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

COMPANY  UHITBD. 

tVorks:  Barham  and  Aylesford,  Kent. 
)ep6t : Ward’s  Wharf,  Blaokfriars. 


N’S  BLUE  LIAS 

STOCKTON,  WARWICKSHIRE, 


LIME, 


' Rail  otid  Canal  t< 


II  F.'rts  of  the  KlogdoBL 


AULIC  LIMES,  CEMENTS, 

and  all  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

riLLIAM  AARON, 

CaCRS'  AND  BUILDERS'  MERCHANT, 
fo.  19,  South  John-etreet,  liverpooL 


MARTIN’S 
ENT  CEMENT, 

Mannfaotiired  only  by 

OSWALD  E.  PART, 

i'b  Cement  and  Plaster  of  Faria  Mills, 

•UKB  STREET,  DERBY. 

)EPOT ; 181,  DRURY  LANE,  W.C. 

Plaster  of  various  qualities  always  iu  stock, 
ediate  delivery,  in  Ivge  or  small  quantities, 
application  either  at  Derby  or  London, 
cautioned  against  persons  representing  to 
MARTIN’S  OEMKNT,  who,  by  supplying 
aBofaotQxe,  cause  both  diasati^aotiou  and 


THE  LONDON  PORTLAND  CEMNT  CO.  (Limited) 

SDCOBSSOKS  to  GOSTLMQ  & CO.  (Limited) 

CEMENT  MANUFACTURERS. 

OFFICES — 9,  Graoeohuroh-street.  DEPCT — Canterbury  Wharf,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth. 

WORKS— NORTHFLEBT,  KENT. 

POETLAWD,  ROMAN,  KEENE’S,  AND  PAlRIAN  CEMENTS, 
PLASTER  OP  PARIS.  WHITINtt.  BRICKS.  &o 


IMPROVED  NON-EFFLORESGENT  KEENE’S  CEMENT. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

McLEAN  8l  CO. 

ST.  HELEN’S  WHARF, 

25,  BANKSIDE,  SOUTHWARK,  S.E. 

WQRKS-SURREY  CANAL  CEMENT  WORKS,  NEW  CROSS,  S.E. 

a.  MARK.  Improved  Keene’s,  Portland,  Parinn,  Pl-aster  of  Paris,  Hair,  Brioks,  &o. 


POKTLAND  CEMENT, 

Genuin?  and  of  the  Best  Quality,  is  Supplied  for  Home  Consumption  and  Export  by  the 

WOULDIIAM  CEMENT  COMPANY. 

WORKS  (established  1855),  WOULDHAM,  near  ROCHESTER,  KENT. 

01PICE8,  10a,  KING’S  ARMS  YARD,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 


Grand  Gold  Medal,  MOSCOW,  1872.  Medal  lor  Merit,  TIENNA,  1873. 

Medal,  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  LONDON,  1874.  Diploma  of  Honour,  PARIS,  1B76. 

Medal,  PHILADELPHIA,  1876. 


K 


ILBY  BRIDGE  LIM  E.— 

From  th«  Slue  Ll&e  tormation.  A good  Bydmulia  Stiildlng 

prepared  to  Supply 
d,  to  all  parta  of  the 

1 nil  application  to 

THE  KILBY  BRIDGB  LIME  OOMP^MY. 

MABKKT  STBBEU',  LEICESTER 


The  KILBY  BRIDGE  LIME  COMPANY  ar. 
(he  above  Lime,  either  In  the  Lump  or  Oroui 
Kingdom,  by  Rail  or  Canal. 


H 


OOPER  & ASHBY, 
PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS, 


SOUTHAMPTON, 


contracte  at  home  aud  abroaid. — Ycaseb  a 


TJOMAM,  POETLAND,  PAEIAN, 

I \j  KEENE'S  a'  d other  CW-iBNTS  for  CASTINGS. 

JAMES  R.  BLASHFIELD, 

Plaster  Lime,  Hair,  Latba,  Sand.  Brlcka,  Hie,,  Fire  Goods,  Term 
Cotta  VaUs.  Taua*.  reimiaals,  Chima  y poU,  Trutiaa,  Ac.  aud  all 


Stoueirare  Gi 


‘no.  1.  wilARF.  PRABD  STREET,  PAUPTNOrON. 


TjlMBOSSBD  FLOCK  PAPERS  (New 

17J  Improved).  Faleuted  in  tbe  United  Kingdomand  In  Frauco 
Specially  adapted  for  wall,  ceiliug.  aud  geuenl  surface  decoration 
Arriatlo  deatgns  in  haud-made  paper*,  of  superior  quality,  In  every 
style  Dado  decora'loiig.  Emboaaed  Iraihers  and  raisedflocka. 

WM.  WOOLLAM3  « CO.  MANUFACTURING  PAPER-STAINERS, 
No.UO,  High  . treat,  near  Mauchester-equare,  London,  W. 
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JONAS  SMITH  & CO 

I MOULDING  WORKS, 


KSTABUSHBD  1868. 

BBIiVEDEBE  ROAD  (near  Charing  Cross  Bridge),  LAMBETH,  S.B. 
Large,  superior,  and  thoronghly  seasoned  Stock  of 

BEST  IPZISTS  ZZOTJIjIDIZTCS-S. 

PrioA  tiipt.*  forwftrdftt^  on  apuliontiotL 


J.  TERRY  & SON, 

TIHBEE  MEECHAUTS  AHD  MOEIDIHG  MAHEPACIEKE! 

109.  BOROUGH  ROAD;  LONDON.  S.E. 


PEICH  LISTS  AND  CATALOGUES  OF  MOULDINGS.  POST  FREB. 


DOORS,  WINDOWS,  IVIOULDINCS,  SKIRTINGS^  Ac 


WOODEN  HOUSES. 

H.  ATKINSON  & CO., 

STOCKHOLM  JOINERY  WAREHOUSES, 

33,  WHAEF  EOAD,  CITY  EOAD,  N, 

Agents  to  P,  J.  EKMAN’S  JOINEKY  COMPANY,  Stockholm, 

The  largest  Stock  in  London  of  well-seasoned  Joinery  goods, 

The  original  Swedish  Trellis,  in  yellow  wood,  planed. 


iuEiOCDl 


DRY  MAHOGANY. 
PANISH,  CUBA,  TOB 

MSXICAN,  ana  HONDORAS,  in  erwy  thicknei 
test  lencthA  and  widlba.-GBOlitlK  ANOOLD.  M 


Baltic  whakf,  pdtnei! 

EGBERT  AVISS  & CO. 

STEAM  JOINERY  WORKS,  SAWINO,  PLANIB 
MOULDINU  MILLS,  BPILlJlXU  MATERIALS  OF. 


w.  & J.  R.  HUNTER, 
IV/TAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT, 

IVl  and  TIMBER  MERCHANTS, 

18  BETUNALGREEN  ROAD  and  KYDE'S  PEACE.  8 
CHyQffiea-30.  MOOROATE  STREET. 


M^^GAW  & CO.  _ 

THE  OBIQINLI,  iSSk 

MOULDINa  WORKS, 

Established  1867.  rBSrlB»e- 

YORK  E/OAD  (near  Westminster  Bridge),  LAMBETH,  S.E, 

MoGAW  A CO.  beg  to  annoanoe  that  they  have  REMOVED  to  their  NEW  PREMISES, 
as  above,  where  all  orders  in  future  will  be  received. 

NEW  REGISTERED  BOOK  OF  PATTERNS  FRE 


W.  H.  LASCELLES’ 


JOHN  EIV1ERY, 
GRAY’S  INN  JOINERY  WORKS 

28,  GRAY’S  INN  ROAD,  W.C. 

DOORS,  WINDOTV  CxaiRCASES,  SHOP  FRONTS,  SHOP,  BANK, 
WAREHOUSE,  aod  OFFICE  FITTINGS,  C0NSEBVAT0HIE8, 
CHURCH  and  CHAPEL  FITTINGS, 

And  Hreiy  Description  of  JOINERS’  W'ORK,  on  the  Shortest  Notice. 
LISTS  OP  PRICES  AND  ESTIMATES  ON  APPLICATION. 


PATENT  i)OWELl.EL»  i'LUU 


Sample  piece,  sent  on  receipt  ef  twelve  Id.  stamps. 
Prices  per  square,  laid  or  uol,  can  be  bail  of  the  Paten 

W.  H.  LASCELLES, 

No.  ISl,  BONBILL-aOW.  FINSBORT,  LOMi 

Particulars  of 

LASCELLES’  PATENT  COTTA 
Made  of  Thin  Slaba  of  Concrete,  sent 
on  application. 


1 KELLY  & GRAGGS, 

nn!  TDIBEE  AND  MAHOGANY  MERCHANTS, 

UU|  134,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 

j j And  Shaftesbury  Road,  Hammersmith,  W.  , 

SWEDISH  DOORS,  MOULDINGS,  AND  TRELLIS.  ; 

ENGLISH.MADE  DOORS,  with  Solid  Pino  Panels,  at  the  same  Prices  as  Swedia 

SAW  MILLS,  52,  King  Street  West,  Hammersmith. 


TTFF’S  JOINERY  AV‘ 

LJ  Daors,  Sashes,  Frames,  0(Rc»,  Shop.  Church  Fi 

STAIRCASE  and  ARCniTECTDRA 

of  all  deserlpHon*.  EstUnitea  and  Price-lists  on  aj 

No.  77,  REGENCY  STREET,  WKSTIt 


BALUSTEES.— Very 

hand.  A great  rariely  of  pope' 
from  3s.  per  doz.  Literal  discount  ou 
case  Contractors. 

THOMPSON  & C0.(“™" 


riHUECH  PEWS  FOE  SALE: 

four  Modem  Gothic  CHURCH  VEW8.  oapablii 
perAODS  each,  10  feet  long.  5 toot  9 iuchea  wide.  3 feet  • 
made  of  heat  red  deal,  stained  and  vuriii-hB  ',  nemly  a 
with  idling,  doom,  and  boarded  ll'orliig  cimplete. 
fixed.— Apply  to  Mr.  U.  LISDLEV,  Church  of  Rnglan 
Works,  Tenby-slrtet,  Birinlnshain. 


J.  MILLS, 

WATERLOO  STEAM  JOINERY  WORKS,  59,  BROADWAll,  STAMFORD  STREET,  S.E. 

* List  of  Prices  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Postage-stamp. 


C.  B.  N.  SNEWIN, 
MAHOGANY  AND  WAINSCOT  MERCHANT 

Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10,  n,  and  12,  BACK  HILL,  HATTON  GAEDEN,  E.O. 

Dry  Hand-rail  Plsjjks,  Prepared  Flooring,  &o.  Conntry  orders  promptly  executed. 


LETT! 


ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1774. 

USTIN’S  NEW  IMPEEIAL 

SUPERFINE  FLAX  LINE. 

• • being  irKiniifectured  an 

aoihee,  Publle-housa  ahu 
Nciurers  would  reromu 


The  above  article  is  now  1 
qnantUies  for  Groen-house  S; 
he-avy  work.  The  Mauufr 
strength,  and  the  large  au 
peculiar  nianufacture. 

AUSTIN’S  IMPERIAL  I 
Ll.VES  (two  Piiw  Medal*  awi 
articles  parlieul.arly  »i*h  to 
Imperial  Patent  Flai  Bash  L. 
qualities  ; and  they  strongly  recom 
be  purchased  in  iirefermce  t>  the  p 
article  h-ia  neither  the  strength 
quently  caimnl  g've  so  much  eatieJi 
They  also  Invite  the  p.rticula 
IMPERIAL  PATENT  BLIND  LI 
anything  yet  offerod. 

They  cau  he  obf.ained  of  all  Ropi 
Factors,  and  Wholwale  Uousoe  In 


WOOD  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES. 
ROBERT  KING,  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 

BRIDGE  WFIARP,  KINGSLAND  ROAD,  LONDON: 

A PRICE  LIST  SENT  ON  APPLICATION, 

Of  Deals,  Batten?,  Pine,  Floor  and  Match  Boards,  Laths,  Pales,  Poles,  Pitch  Pine,  Dantzio,  and 
Yellow  Timber.  The  prioes  will  include  Cartage  to  all  Metropolitan  Goods  Stations. 


r 
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SWEDISH 


TRELLIS. 


DOORS,  MOULDINGS,  AND 

UNRIVALLED  IN  QUALITY. 

? # ESDAILE  &-  CO.  # # 

London  Depots : Wenlooi;  Basin,  City -road,  London,  N.;  and  Vanxhall-cross,  S.W, 

QUEBEC  PINE  MOULDllsjG-S. 


HIPPED  TO 
AST  POETS. 

^lANUFACTURE  jRS  OF  BEST 


PEIOE  LISTS 
POST  FEES. 


SWEDISH  DOORS  AND  MOULDINGS. 

JOSEPH  SANDELL  & CO. 

WATERLOO  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LAMBETH, 

THE  ONLY  REALLY  SEASONED  FIRST-CLASS 


DEB  and  SIZES 
*OST  FEEE. 


12,000  DOOES  i 
STOCK. 


S.E. 

DOOR  IMPORTED 


IROWSMITH’S  PARQUET  FLOORS. 

SOLID  ” (uot  Tane«red).  FAtented,  Th«  BsBt  mAnntactuied 
SHOW  ROOMS.  80,  NEW  BONU  0TKI1KT.  LONDON. 
"Speol&lltr'’  eoiuUta  la  being  Solid  locb  Thick,  BOTH  SIDES 
ALIKE,  groored  ' ’ 


m. 

\ c 

. / 

\' 

tPBOIMSNS.  DSSIONS.  AND  ESTIMATES  FREE. 


•■SOLID  OAK  PAR. 
QUET,"  includlag  fli- 
Ing,  2b.  6d.  per  loot,  aa 
Borders  to  Carpets,  (or 
Halls,  Libraries,  BU- 
Hard  BDd  BecoptloD 
Rooms,  Altar  Floon, 
Ao.  Warmer  than  tUea, 
References  to  vocki 
executed  during  the 
■ast  twenty-three  year* 
in  all  parts  o(  the 
world.  Dados.  Chimney 
Pieces,  Panelling,  earr- 
ing, and  Hlgb-class 
Joinery  of  every  de- 
scription. Painting 
Decorating,  aud  Up- 
holatery  in  all  Its 
branches 


F,  0.  TURPIN, 

, Manufacturer  of  the  Best  and  Cheapest 

Parquet  flooring. 

Belerences,  Designs,  Estimates 


i • ^ 

i 


WOOD-CARVING  AND 
JOINERY  WORKS, 


5 Wanted 

wDs  of  the  United 

and  Colonies. 


LLOW’S  PARQUJiT  FLOORS. 

GILLOW  & CO. 

ISTEUOTIVE  WOOD  WORKS, 

LANCASTER. 


lOndon  Offinpfl  : — 176,  Oxford-street, 


FLOORING!  DEALS!  MAHOGANY! 

AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES  POE  CASH. 

SAMUEL  PUTNEY, 

Baltic  Wharf,  Great  Western  Railway  Bridge,  Paddington,  W.  j Elm-atreet,  Gray’sdnn.road  W.O. 

and  Borongh.road,  S.E.  * 


NEW  ATLAS  SAW-MILLS,  at  HATCHAM. 

‘W.  XiXiO'^X^ 

These  Saw-MiUa  are  now  completed,  and  arefiited  with  greatlr-increased  Steam-power,  so  that  any  quantity  of  work 
can  be  executed  with  rapidity  and  punctuality  ^ 

PENARTH  STREET,  OBMSIDE  STREET,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  S.E. 


KAUPTULICOS^  CARPET, 

A WARM,  SOFT,  and  NOISELESS  FLOOR  CLOTH,  ' 

For  Hotels  and  Clubs,  I For  Libraries  and  Stndios, 

For  Connting-honses  and  Shops,  For  Halls  and  Stone  Floors 

For  Cbnrohes  and  Pnblio  Bnildings,  | For  Billiard.rooms  and  Passages. 

PLAIN  AND  IN  THE  CHOICEST  DESIGNS. 

Soft  as  an  ordinary  Carprl,  and  ■pecially  recomtnendea  for  the  Nursery.  Will  wash  and  does  not  absorb  dost. 
India-rubber  Macintosh  Coats  of  superior  make  in  every  material,  style,  and  quality 
Ladies'  Waterproof  Mantles.  I Coachmen’s  Driving  Coats 

Y/ alorproot  Leggings  and  Ovorsboes.  | Waterproof  Driving  Aprons  and  Engs. 

India-rubber  Hot.water  Bottles,  Air  and  Water  Beds,  Cnshions,  &c. 

VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  MATS, 

For  Carriages,  Warobouses,  OOices,  Conservatories,  and  Entraaoo-halls,  &c.  Made  any  size  and  thickness. 

BRITANNIA  RUBBER  and  KAMPTULICON  COMPANY 

No.  32,  CANNON.STEEET,  LONDON,  E.O.  ’ 


GREEN  TALLY  SLATES  from  EUREKA  QUARRY, 

ROBERTS,  ADLARD,  & CO.  SLATE  MERCHANT! 

To  Her  Majesty’s  Navy  and  Ordnance  Boards,  18,  LITTLE  TOWEtt  STREET,  LONDON 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Supply  of  those  beanbifxd  new  GREEN  SLATES.  * 

Granular  Green,  Bangor,  Festiniog,  Carnarvon,  and  all  other  Slates  and 
Slate  Slabs  kept  in  Stock. 

Pricks  and  Samples  roawAEDKD  on  Application. 


pl^FRERES^C?  . 

162l(egeTit|^t 

PJ5KQUET 
FLOORING, 
ARTISTKa 

. Artistic  and  Gatioual 

Dscorations  for 
'^x^^^A^LV^'brariea,  Dining  and 

IV^Cl^ass 


EUREKA-GREEN,  RED-BROWN,  PURPLE,  AND  BLUE  SLATES. 

SIZES  FROM  24  by  14  to  16  by  8 : A CHOICE  SELECTION 

DOULTON  R CO., 

GROVE  ROAD  VICTORIA  PARK,  LONDON,  E 
AGENTS  FOE  THE  GLENBOIG  STAR  FIEEfBRICKS. 

No  other  FIRE  BRICK  combines  snoh  a high  degree  of  Infasibility,  with  the  entire  absence 
(practically)  of  Expansion  and  Contraction. 

ALL  OTHER  KINDS  OP  BRICKS,  TILES,  LIMES,  AND  CEMENTS. 


DOULTON’S  STJPEBIOB  STAFFOKDSHIHE  SANITABY  WARE. 

CABINET  STANDS,  PLUG  BASINS,  CLOSET.PAN  BASINS,  URINALS  4o. 

In  White,  Printed,  Marble,  and  Gold-Banded  and  Lined  Earthenware.  ’ 


Messrs,  D.  & Co.  obtained  Five  Medals  ac  the  PRiladelphia  Exhibition. 
HENRY  DOULTON  & CO.  HIGH  STHEET,  LAMBETH,  S.E. 

Depots— 100,  Soho-Btreet,  Liverpool;  GranviUe-fltreet  Birmingham;  and  Hope-Btroet,  Salford. 


SEWER  GAS. 

Ai  an  ibBolnte  PSBVEUTrVE  of  the  ENTRY  of  8EWEE  GAS  into  Dwelling-honaes  by  way  of  the  most 
langerouB  inJets,  tis.,  the  waste  and  OTetflow  pipes  from  oiatemB,  baths,  laTatoriea,  and  sinka,  DOULTON  & CO 
itrongly  recommend  the  use  of  ' 

IMAWSERGH’S  IMPROVED  CULLY. 

Sy  the  insertion  of  this  Gnlly  in  the  line  of  drain  OUTSIDE  the  honso,  the  common  and  UTTERLY  USELESS 
BELIr-IBAFS  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  direct  oonunonioation  with  the  sewers  is  effectnaUy  broken. 

Price  lOs.  6d.  eaeh  complete.’ 

Manufactured  by  DOULTON  & CO.  High-street,  Lambeth,  S.E. 

DEPOTS;— WOOD  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM;  61  and  63.  SOUTH  JOHN  STREET  and 
SOHO  STREET,  LIYEEPOOL  and  HOPE  STREET,  SALFOBD.  ’ 
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MAW  & CO.’S  SEGISTERED 

7ITAJOLICA  FIRE-PLACES,  FENDERS, 

i VI  Ac.  In  three  tizM,  ere  highly  omjunentAl,  e&ailj  cleened,  &nd 
econoialc&l  In  the  r»iieiimpUon  of  luel,  Ooloozed  Enfravinga 
pricea  on  application. 


PEIZE  MEDAL  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION,  1878. 


MANUFACTUREES  OF 

Glazed  Stoneware  Drain  Pipes,  Sewer  Traps,  Ai'chitectnral  Terra  Cotta, 

LONDON  POTTERY,  LAMBETH,  S.E. 

"WSAVEK’S  VENTILATING  SEWER-AIR  TRAP. 


d«ecribed  at  the  Social  Science  CongresB,  Liverpool,  1&70.  For  HlQBtrated.aud  Descriptive  Pr 

JAMES  STIFF  & SONS,  High-street,  Lambeth,  London. 


London,  1862. 


ESTABLISHED  1795. 


Paris, 


FIRST-CLASS  MEDALS  TO  MAW  & CO. 

INTERNATIOXAL  EXHIBITIOX  of  1S62  : DUBLIS.  13« 
OPOETO,  1865  : PARIS.  1867  ; PHIL.\DBLPHIA,  18<6 
and  soniecuiu  othan. 

IMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED 

pavements, 

Comblnln*  a tlahly  decorated  and  e,»nomlcal  inbetltiit*  tor  ordluarj 
lloora  and  their  i.erishable  coverinsa.  MAW  A (^.’S  Patteni 

theworkoltheanldesigoen  of  the  day.  forwarded,  togetiierwitt 
ipecial  deeipiB  and  ettiiuatesfor  every  kind  of  floor  and  wall  tiling. 
Bpeeiinens  maybe  »e«n  at  MAW  i CO.'S  Manchester  Agent*, 
WILLIAM  Dale,  50,  John  Dallon-etreet, 

Liverpool  Agente.  JNO.  POWELL  ACO.IO.  St,  George'e^cr^ent ; antf 
Dublin  AuenU.  H.  SIBTHORPE  A SON,  11  4 13.  Cork-hul. 
London  Aecuta,  W.  B.  SIMPSON  A SONS.  45B.  Weat  Strand  ; and 
United  Stats*  of  America  Agents,  A.  MERCHANT  A CO. 

2W.  Pearl-street.  New  Toik. 

M^tW  A CO.  BBNTHALL  WORKS,  BBQ8ELEY. 


WOriTLKY,  LEEDS, 

DRAIN  PIPES,  highly  glazed,  true  iu  form,  and  good  thicknesB, — Circnlar,  from  2 in.  to  3j 
Ega  or  Oral  shape,  from  8 in.  by  6 in.  to  36  in.  by  24  in.  INVERT  BLOCKS,  &o.  I 
FIRE  BRICKS  for  resisting  the  most  intense  heats,  Blast  Fnmace  Lumps,  Patent  Gas  Rei 
Chimney  Tops.  . 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  OTHER  TERRA-COTTA,  White  or  Red.  | 

FACING  BRICKS. — These  are  of  a Warm  Baft  colour,  and  are  largely  speoided  by  Arohi 
becanse  of  their  great  hardnets. 

GLAZED  BRICKS,  White  and  all  oolonrs.  Blue  Bricks.  Paving  Tilee.  Adamantine  ClinM 

Loudon  Depot 2 & 4 WHARB'S,  KING’S  CROSS  GOODS  STATION. 

Livavp^tDl  1,  Back  Leeds  Street.  Leeds  Queen  Street 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

PBIZE  MEDAL,  EXHIBITION  OP  1863. 

Architectural  pottery 

COMPANY,  POOLE,  DOHSET, 

And  11,  Adsm-street,  Adelphi,  late 
48,  8t.  Martin’s-lane,  London,  W.O. 
Manufacturers  of 

MOSAIC,  ENCAUSTIC,  AND  TESSELATED  TlLEb 
In  varions  colours  for  Church  and  Hall  Pavements,  &o. 
WHITE  AND  COLOURED  GLAZED  WALL  TILES. 
For  Baths,  Dairies,  &o. 

Patterns  and  Prices,  Special  Designs  and  Estimates  free. 
Tile  Pavements  filed  corupJete  by  experienced 
Workmen.  Shipping  Oraers  promptly  executed. 


THOMAS  SMITH  & CO. 

CANAL  POTTERIES  OLD  KENT  ROAD  LONDON,  S. 

(Late  of  the  Original  Lambeth  Putteriee.  Established  1749), 

SOLE  MANTTFACTUBERS  OF  HERBERT  J.  JONES’S  PAT! 
DRAIN  PIPES. 


Shipping  Oraers  promptly 


PANTILES  SUPERSEDED. 


Buff  corrugated  roofing  tiles 

Cost  No  .More  than  the  common  Pantiles,  alihoosh  vastly 

superior  In  every  respect.  u 

PATilNr  EXPANDING  RIDGE  TILES.  suiUble  for  any  Pltcb 
T.TMW  CEMENTS.  PLASTER,  UAJR,  LATHS, 

TILEB,  PIPES,  Ac. 

BLCB  GROOVED  AND  PLAIN  STABLE  PAtUNG  BRICKS 


These  Pipes  afiord  every  facility  for  making  examinations  and  jnnoi-iona  at  any  time,  v? 
interfering  with  the  flow  of  sewage.  Especial  attention  is  called  to  this  advactnge,  as, 
oeual  manner  of  making  connections,  a hole  is  either  knocked  in  the  Pipe  for  the  insertion 
end  of  the  intended  snbsidiary  drain,  or  several  pipes  are  displaced  to  allow  the  nsnal  junct 
be  put  in.  The  latter  method  is  almost  as  objectionable  as  the  former,  as  the  work  cam 


ADAMANTINE  CLlNREllo 

^ C.  HAWKER, 

■WHARF,  YORK  ROAD  (on  the  Cenel 


References  can  be  given  to 


SILVER  MEDAL,  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1867. 


I PIPES  Ac.— Nolloe  Le  hereby  most  reepectfully  given,  t 
MNDON  DEPOT  for  this  WARE  U 

M»«!le6fl9!d-*treet  North,  Clty-reed  Bealn,  N.  ; 2ndly.  th*t  tfa 
tarm  TBRRO-MET.ALLIC’*  le  the  eicluelve  right  of  the  Pro] 
nnd  Srdly,  thnt  the  ” Report*  of  the  Jurie*,”  page  Ml.  of  th 
RiMbltlon.  1851.  note  tko  grant  of  *^nt-o^  , n a 

Slufactoriea  known  *o  long  u ••  The  TUarlaA"  TnniUll.  8 
ehlre.a*  the  flret  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

D (Jrt  tale  TEEEA-METAI 

r TILERIES,  WOL8TANTON.  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

tOSIKINSON.  HOLLINS,  A BASFORU. 
Manufacturer*  of  Terra-MeUllic  Blue  and  Ornameuial  Rldg 
“ d Fitr  "ae*.  of  all  deecripllon.  Building  and  Paving 
Stable  Clinker*.  Garden  Tile..  QuoUtioul  upon  appDwUo^ 


HINSON  POTTERY  COMPANY.  John  PhiHi 

GLAZED  STONEWARE  SOCKET  PlPfis! 

ACCESS  PIPE. 

Phillips's  Improved 
Access  Pipe  and  Yitreous 
Invert  Bricks. 


Terra-Cotta  Ghimne 
I Fire  Bricks,  Fire  ' 
Tiles,  &c. 

Architectural  Terra-Cotta  Window  Heads,  Stringf,  Ridge  Cresting,  Fmiah 
POTTERIES:— POOLE,  Dorset;  NEWTON  ABBOT,  Devon. 
DEPOTS: — LONDON,  Albert  Embankment,  Lambeth,  S.B.;  PLYMOUTH,  Great  7? 
Docks;  CORNWALL,  Par  Harbonr. 


‘fflLLlPS' 


EDWARD  BROOKE  SONS, 

HUDDERSFIELD. 

SANITARY  TUBES  from  2 inches  to  42  inches  DIAMETEBI 

PATENT  SEWER  VENTILATORS. 

PRIZE  MEDALS:  PARIS.  1867:  LONDON,  1874. 

Goods  Shipped  at  London,  Liverpool,  Qoole,  or  Hull 


POOLE’S  PATENT 


BONDING  ROLL  ROOFING  TILES 

^ ~~~r'l  111  Are  ffuperler  to  all  other* 

” ? are  Square^omared,  like 

n PI  Slate ; 

L L are  perfect  In  lap; 

I — i-i_  klio  In  boading  one  anolhei 

1 1 I _ ' 1 _ I I by  break-Jotnt. 

0^  ^ I For  particular*  and  price*, 

_ II  II  II  if  ^ John  Matthews, 

. V /f.  ROYAL  POTTERY. 

WESTUN-aUFBR-MARB 
Bole  Auignee  of  Patent. 


FULL  SOCKETED  INVERTS. 

(BROOKE’S  PATEMT.)  \ 

Fall  PARTICULAESjand  DRAWINGS  of  this  important  INVENTION  can  be  obtam'j 

EDWARD  BROOKE  & SONS, 

HUDDERSFIELD. 


YV  FLOOEWG 

Has,  after  eonilderable  Inquiry,  been  adopted  by  the  War  Depart 
rnent  for  Stablee  at  BbomcUffe  Camp.  Canterbnry,  We^on 
Birmingham,  Newcastle,  Aa  It  hae  also  bMD  largely  ns^  for  stable> 
and  stable-yard*  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  vanon*  part*  of  the 
kingdom,  and  1*  epecifled  by  many  leading  London  and  provlneia 
Architect*.  400  (eiable  fleor)  references  on  application. 

W.  B.  WILKINSON  & CO.  Newcaatle-on-Tyne 

EsUbUehed  184L  EXHIBITION  MEDAL  1S74 


GLAZED  SOCKETED  SANITARY  TUBEl 

CHIMNEY  POTS,  &C.  Goods  Shipped  at  Hull  and  other  PoriS 

G.  W.  HICK,  Sanitary  Tube  Works  Hunslet  Carr,  LEl| 
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SliPERIOR  GLAZED  STONEWARE 


This  Joint  is  absoiotely  Water-tight,  ii  Manufacturers  of 


Kwdi  no  tkiJled  Ubonr  in  fliinf. 


Cc„»t  j STANFORD’S  PATENT  JOINT  FOE  PIPES  - 

' .t'  Also  OP 

Fire  Bricks,  Terra-cotta,  Chimney  Pots,  Glazed  Bricks  and  Tiles,  Gas  Retorts,  Invert  Blocks. 

Works— WOETLEY,  near  Leeds.  ^ LONDON— 19,  Laurence  Pountney-lane,  E.Ci 

Sluice  Valves,  Hydrants, 

STAND-POSTS, 

PUMPS,  STEAM  FITTINGS, 

WEOUGHT.IEOX  PIPES  and  FITTINGS, 

WATER-WASTE 
PEE  ENTERS, 

And  every  description  of 

PLUIIBEES’  BKASS  & SANITAEY  WOEK, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THOS,  LAMBERT  & SONS, 

SHORT  STREET,  LAMBETH, 

LONDON. 


SANITARY  ENGINEERS 


in  Cloth,  containing  177  pages,  Free  by  Post 


on  receipt  of  BuamesB  Card. 


Apparatus  for  Use  in 
Closets,  No.  4. 


Catalognes  post  free  on  application. 


Commode,  No.  10. 


MOULE’S 

EARTH  CLOSETS 


J.  TTLOS  & SONS’ 

■pATENT  REGUXATOKVAXYE  CLOSET, 

A WITH  FUI.r.-SIZB  BASIN  TRAPPED  ABOTB  FLOOB 
LKVBL  WITH  AFTRB-FLUHH. 


PATENT 

WASTB  NOT" 

VALVE, 


APPLY  TO 

1 MOULE’S 
PATENT  EAETH 
CLOSET  COMPAIT? 
(Limited), 

5a,  GARRICK  STREET, 
COVENT.QARDEN, 

LONDON.  W.O. 


WHICH  CLOSBa 
OF  ITSELF, 
OAN  BE  FITTBB 
TO  THIS 


CLOSET. 


J.  TYLOR  & SONS,  MANUFAOTUEEBS, 

No.  2,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 


DOULTON  & CO.  High  Street,  Lambeth,  S.E 

WEEE  AWARDED  FTVB  PRIZE  MEDALS  at  the 
PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION. 

Messrs.  D.  & Co.  oall  attention  to  their  CLOSET  PANS  and  TRAPS 
in  STRONG  VITRIFIED  STONEWARE. 

Cottage  Pan  and  Trap  at  4s.  6d.  (as  Illnstration) 

FIG.  “D.” 

Manufacturers  of  FOWLER’S  PATENT  CLOSET. 

DEPOTS  61  & 63,  Sonth  John-st.  and  100,  Soho-st.  Liverpool 

Tin e u: : i j tt . * 


A U and 

ASPHALUS. 


For  covering  Flat  Koofi,  Paving  aad  Flooring  of  every  description, 
jsportally  lu  pUc*.  Buturct  to  damp  aud  Termin.  TiiiB  Asohalto  in 
new  extensively  iijed  for  jHiving  Stablec  (M.hown  above),  the  Abeenca 
^jolnU  prevcnelog  the  generation  of  aioinonia.  For  estimates  and 
to  JOHN  PILHINGTON.  15,  Fish-BtfC^^ 
axindon.  RC.  Coun^  Bmldera  sappiieJ  with  Aiphalke  in  Bulk  for 

ooveriRff  FootinL;..  RArn.tlonru.  A/L  wi,V.  


— : wiLia  a.^p£ 

covering  Footings.  Barn-Uooni,  Ao.  with  initrucliona 


Granville  Wharf,  Birmingham  ; and  Hope.st.  Salford. 


^AL  DE  TRAVERS  COMPRESSED 

V ROCK,  as  laid  in  the  Roadwayg  of  Cheapside  and  fifty  of  the 
rincipBl  streets  of  London,  is  the  pure,  natural  rock  of  the  Val  de 
ravers,  and  forms  the  cheapest,  most  durable,  and  healthiest  pavina 
jr  Roadway!  and  Footways.  * 

TAL  DK  TRAVERS  MASTIC  ASPHALTBIs  specially  adapted  for 
tables,  Granaries.  Brewhouses.  Malt  Floors,  Roofings,  Railway  Plat- 
inns.  basements.  Cowhouses,  Drying  Sheds,  Barns,  Coach-houses, 


lOULTON’S  Superior  Glazed  Stoneware  DEAIN  PIPES 


EXTRACT  from  JUDGES’  REPORTS  of  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION. 

Medal  for  Improved  Sanitary  Stoneware  and  Sewer-pipes  of  Speeial  Construction. 

STANFORD’S  PATENT  JOINT  FOR  PIPES 

This  Joint  is  absolutely  Water-tight ; and  needs  no  skilled  labour  in  flxin" 


T^RENCH  ASPHALTE  COMPANY, 

A'  8oci£t4  Franfalse  des  Asphaltes  (Limited), 

No.  27,  COBNHILL,;  LONDON. 

Uerebants,  Shippers,  Builders,  .and  tho  Tiade  supylied  with  the 
Company’a  well-ku.jwu  Seystel  Asphalts  at  greatly  re  laced  iirloes. 
Every  Information  on  application.  JOHN  KNIQIIT.  S«cr«*arv. 


BRUNSWICK  ROCK  ASPHaLT 

J PAVING  COMPANY  (Limited).— A war  led  the  only  Medal 
Rock  Asphalt  at  Philadelphia.  Now  being  laid  at  Meesrs.  Gilbev's 
vrehnuse.  Chalk  Farm-road,  (3,200  superflolal  yards),  BvUthbrook 
iQor  Fork,  Newslead-Toad,  and  Albion-gardens.  Ac. 

Oflicea 11,  Gracechurch-stieet,  B.C. 


RAVEL  and  SAND  FOR  SALE, 

At  STONE  COURT  PIEB,  GREBNHITHR.  ’ 

Also  FLINTS  and  CHALK. 

Delivered  anywhere  on  the  Thames  by  arrangement 
at  2a.  per  ton  for  Gravel,  to.b. 

Apply  to  Mr,  JUPP,  Stone,  near  Dartlord. 


ElHRT  DOULTON  & CO.  HIGH  STREET,  LAMB3TH,  S 

Goods  deliTored  by  EaU  or  Water  from  Worka  in  London,  Lancashire,  and  S.afforo’shiro. 
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■DUILDING  LAND  TO  BE  LET.- 

i 3 At  WEST  HILL,  Sydenham,  for  Detached  VUlaa,  to  cost  0 
lee*  than  1,0002.  e.'vch. 

At  RUSHEY  GREEN,  Catford,  for  Detached  Tillae,  cost  not  h 
than  1,0002.  close  io  station. 

At  CATFORD  BRIDOP,  for  small  Villas,  with  Advances. 

At  UPPER  TOOTING  and  WANDaWOKTH  COMMON,  f 
Detached  Villa*,  with  Advances. 

At  EDMONTON,  lor  Cottages.  Advances  at  the  rate  of  TOOL  p 
bouse. 

At  STAMFORD  HILL,  tor  Cottages.  Advances  at  the  rate  oi  ID- 
per  house. 

Apply  to  P.  S.  BRERETON,  Arehiteet  and  Surveyor, 

No.  86.  Lincolu's-inn-fields. 

nUILDING  LAND,— TO  BE  LET  seven 

X^  PLOTS,  close  to  a station  and  within  15  mluutej  of  Do 
don  Bridge.  The  houses  let  Immediately  they  areflniihcd.  Advano 
made  if  requited.- Apply  Messrs.  HALL  A SON.  14.  Bell-yard.  W.C 

■DUILDING  ESTATE,  STREATHAM.- 

1 ) TO  BE  SOLD,  on  aivantageous  lerms,  120  Acres  of  FRE 
HOLD  LAND,  admirably  situated,  and  having  a great  depth  of  bri 
eatth.-Mes8rs.  HARVEY  A D.AVID3,  12(1,  BIshopegate  - stiw 
CornhllL 

pAPITAL  BUILDING  LAND,  at  Tootin| 

TO  BE  LET,  at  2*.  6<i-  pet  foot.  All  the  adjoining  houses  a 
let.— TUNLBY  A BOYLE,  14,  Cloineut's  lane,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 

■\7ALUABLE  FREEHOLD  BUILDING 

V L.4ND  TO  BE  LET,  for  building  purposes,  on  the  Pri* 

Estate,  Bedford. hill-ioad,  B dbaiu.  with  epleiidlil  froutagee.  io  eve 
w,»y  ad.aiited  for  flrsl-cKjs  Villa  Reslilencas,  Moderita  ground-re 
to  good  builders.— Apply  to  R.  CARTER  A Cl).  Auctioneers, 
Leighsin-terrace,  Bslhnm,  S.W. 

rro  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS.— LOWBI 

1,  PLACE  FARM.  Acton,  and  STONEBBIDQE  FARM,  Wlll« 
den,  TO  BE  LET,  in  sections  varying  from  10  acres  to  one-quarter 
an  acre,  or  leae  if  required,  fur  building  puiqioses.  Quite  in  ti 
country,  and  within  a quarter  o(  an  hour's  walk  of  Acton  and  WIIU 
den  Junction  Stations,  Irom  whence  hundreds  of  trains  run  dail 
to  all  parts  of  Ix>odOD— Broad-street,  City,  iu  thirty-two  minute: 
Mansion  House,  thirly-Sve  minutes;  Tvmple,  thirty  minutes. — Fi 
particulars  of  PHILIP  WILKINSON,  E»u.  Nu'veyor,  151,  Edgwaj 
r.«d.  Hyde  P.irk.  W.  ; and  of  iivs.rs.  BOLTON.  ROBBINS.  4 BUS. 
No  1,  Lincoln's  luu. 

DUILDING  SITES,  KINGSWEAR,  { 

XX  the  mouth  of  the  Dart,  oproelte  Dartmouth. — TO  BE  LET,  > 
long  Leases,  or  SOLD  Dpnn  advantageous  terms,  beautiful  BUILl 
INQ  SITES,  for  large  aud  small  houses,  commauding  magniflcei 
views  of  the  river  Dart  and  open  sea.  Railway  station  and  pi 
within  a few  minutes'  walk.  Advances  made  on  the  hnildlDgi, 
desired.  Building  stone  on  the  property.  Water  supply  from  publ 
works.  Kingswear  It  the  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Dart  Vac 
Club. -For  further  particular*,  apply  to  E.  APPLETON,  Archite* 
Kingswear,  Dartmouth.  South  Devon. 

FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  Greei 

J_  wich,  TO  BE  SOLD,  particularly  adapted  for  the  erection 

artisans'  dwellings  or  any  butlueas  requiring  space.  Superficial  ar 
about  14,51)0  feet. — Apjdy  to  Messrs.  8UALLBSS  A BUDDS,  i 
London-slreet,  Greenwich. 

FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  Prior 

1 ' Estate.  Bromley-road,  Lewisham,  seven  minutes’  walk  fro 
Catford  Bridge  Railway  Station,  TO  BE  LET,  on  99  years'  leni 
Moderate  ground.rent,  and  advance*  a*  work*  proceed  if  required. 
For  all  particular*  apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  Estate  OBk 

\^EST  HAM.— FREEHOLD  BUILDIN 

f V LAND.— TO  BE  LET  or  SOLD,  about  8}  acres,  with  lo 
frontages' to  Stephens  and  Manor  load*,  opposite  the  Leather-clo 
Works,  and  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  Pl-aiatow  and  Stratford  Brid 
Railway-stations. — Apply  to  Mr.  V.  BUCKLAND,  Surveyor,  No.  t 
Cannon-Btreet,  City. 

QOUTH  PARK,  'Wimbledon,  adjoininfj  tl 

kx  Rdlwav  SUlInn.- FREEHOLD  BUILDING 'LAND  TO  1 
LET  or  SOLD.  Advaoces  mid*  for  building  purpose* — For  pi 
ticulan  apply  to  Mr,  J.  P.  PAT.'I.-VN.  22.  Chancery-lane,  W.C. 

XTOLLOWAY  - ROAD.  — BUILDIN' 

XX  LAND,  on  the  Poynder  aud  Mercers'  E-lile.  TO  BE  LET, 
Urge  or  small  lots,  on  ninety  year*  lea.*es.  L-aud  fully  ripe,  and  so 
rounded  with  occup'ed  proiierty.  Approached  by  Dlercera'-ros 
Tsvislock'terrace,  and  olher  roads  and  excvllenily  placed  sa  te  C0> 
ronnicatien.  Suited  for  houses  of  3n02  toOuni  value.  Advances 
required.- Apply  to  the  Surveyors,  Mexrs.  WaY.MnUTH  A SON.  i 
Mooigate  street : and  Mis-rs  CoOi'KK  A GOULUINO,  UthelhnZ) 
Hours,  70  and  71,  Bi*hO|.sgaC».etl'erl  Wiiiiin.  E.C. 

CAMBRIDGE.- To  BUILDERS,  COACH 

BUILDERS,  TIMBER  M EPC'IIaNTS,  and  OTIIRRS.-I 
BE  SOLD  cheap,  extensive  MANUFACTURINO  PREMISES.  SAY 
MILLS,  with  PLANT,  Have  hem  ii*ed  for  timber  sawing.  Ac  mi 
carriage  building,  iu  working  order,  with  imiuedUte  possessloi 
situate  on  the  Hllls-road,  c'o*6  to  the  Railway  station.- Apply 

H.  W,  9,  Regent-etreet,  Cambridge, 

rpO  CEMENT  manufacturer? 

X CAPITALISTS,  and  PUBLIC  CUMPANIES.—A  very  flneBE 
of  CEMENT-MUD  has  been  iH*covt-red  iu  Ensex.  within  ia*y  »al< 
carriage  i f London,  affording  tlie  best  porsible  sUo  for  erectiug  Inrl 
CEUE.NT  WORK8  in  the  most  cconomicd  manner.  — For  full  (<* 
tlcular*.  apply  to  B.  SALTKll,  Esq,  Kstute  Surveyor,  87,  Qui* 
street,  London.  E.C. 

rj^XTENSIVE  PREMISES  (near  the  City 

.1  _i  suitable  for  stabling,  timner  yard,  b lilder's  yard,  or  any  hu 
n*88  requiring  e|>»c*.  TO  HE  LET  on  LEASE.  — Apply  to  Measr 
FULLER,  HORSEY.  SON,  A CO.  11,  BillUer-*qu*re.  E.C 

r\N  THE  THAMES,  BANKSIDE,  ner 

POUTHWARK  BRIDGE.— TO  BE  LET.  on  a Building  l.eae 
a valuable  PLOT  of  LAND.  h>viugan  area  of  about  8,600  square  fti 
and  a frontage  to  the  Tliamee  nf  47  fret  — For  further  part'cut*i 
apply  to  Messrs.  FULLER,  liURSKY,  SON,  A CO.  11.  Billili 
square,  E C. 

POTHERHITIIE,  on  the  Tliaine.s.— TO  BI 

XK)  LET  on  Lease,  the  extensive  Wateraide  PREMISES,  know 
a*  Trinity  Wti.arf,  Ro'herbithe.  for  mauy  ye<rs  in  the  occuimtion 
Meeirs.  R.  B.  Byars  A Co.  b iving  a Iroutaze  of  320  feet  to  the  riv 
Thames,  by  an  avenge  depth  nf  aiiout  123  fret,  and  a total  area , 
upwards  of  half  an  acre,  on  which  bare  been  erected  spacious  Imil 
lug*,  recently  occupied  as  brttleJ  beer  atnirs.  but  availabla  for  mai 
other  husinease*.  Also  to  be  Let  on  a P.ullding  Leise  or  olherwita, 
riot  of  Vacant  Land  adjoluiag.  haiiiir  a frnn'age  of  about  12u  fret  1 
an  average  depth  of  Plj  feet, — For  further  particiitnr*  apply  tn  Me**! 
FULLER,  HORSEY,  BON.  4 CO.  11,  Billit-r-nquare,  London,  E.C. 

OLACKWALL.— TO  BE  LET  or  SOLI 

1 a*  a whole  or  in  portion*,  or  on  a Ruilding  Lease  direct  frot 

the  Freeholder,  the  extensive  FREEHOLD  LAND  Utely  ocenpied  ) 
the  TUsmes  Plate  G las*  Company,  situaie  at  Orcimrd -place,  Blookwa' 
London,  E.  occupying  an  area  of  about  5 acre*,  ou  a prnmonU* 
extending  into  BowCreek,  clnse  to  the  Ri»er  Thrmes,  and  having 
waterside  frontage  of  about  1,500  fret,  adapiedfor  the  erection 
petroleum  or  jute  watehouse*,  boitleil  beer  iloir*,  oil  mills,  orf 
maiiufactunng  and  wharfage  purposes  grner.illy.  Vessels  of  490  to 
can  lie  alongside,  there  lietog  a depth  ol  about  16  fret  of  water  at  hi| 
tides ; a bed  ha*  ibeen  formed  fur  sb'ps  in  fr-ot  ut  wharf,  and  the 
sre  also  three  beds  for  barge*.  — P,T  further  particulars,  hpp 
to  Messrs.  FULLER,  HORSEY,  SON.  4 CO.  11,  Bimier-iqua* 
London,  E.C. 

[See  also  p.  9 1-1 

SALES  BT  AUCTION. 

LAMBETn-WAI.K.  — Conlrsct  CArt-Hnrsec,  Carta  aod  HarneBi, 
which  hare  bo«n  employed  b;  Mc^ara,  Mowlem,  Burt,  A FreeaiAU, 
on  the  works  of  the  Higbgate  AbxIoid. 

TlylE.  KYMILL  -^vill  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

XT  L at  Ko  S,  NEWPORT-STKEET.  Ijimbeth-walk,  on  TBURS- 
DAY  next.  SEPTEMBER  20,  at  TWELVE  o'clock,  by  order  of  Mr. 
Henry  Clarkson,  THIRTY  uaefnl,  yonng.  Englieh  CART  and  VAN’ 
HORSES,  26  one*horae  brick  carts,  nearly  new  ; paJr-borae  and  single 
Tana,  30  seta  thill  and  chain  harness,  brawn  pony,  cart  and  harness, 
chaff- macbinea,  utenaila,  Ac.— On  view  day  prior.  Catalogues  of  the 
Auctioneer,  Bepoeitory,  Barbican,  E.C. 


B.ARDICAN  REPOSITORY. — English  Cart-Horses,  the  properly  of 
Mr.  F-  Wiggins,  of  W'haTf-roafi.  Eing's-cross. 

Me.  EYMILL  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

at  B.ARBICAN.  on  FRIDAY  next,  SEPTEMBER  21at. 
THIRTY  English  CART-HORSES,  with  sire  and  power,  nearly  all 
aix  or  seven  years  old.  Have  been  regularly  employed  on  contract 
with  the  principal  London  brewers  and  disliUera— On  view  two  days. 


CLAPHAM. — By  order  of  the  School  Board  for  I,ondi  n 

Me.  DOUGLAS  YOUNG  will  SELL  Ly 

ADCTIOJf.  on  the  PREMISES,  on  TUESDAY.  SEPTEMBER 
18th  inst.  at  TWELVE,  Noon,  the  MATERIALS  of  EIGHT  HOUSES, 
corner  of  Lyhsm-road  and  Windmill-streei,  Loat’s.road,  S.W.  : — 
comprising  capital  bricks  and  usual  materiala— View  rooming  of 
Bale,  Catalogues  at  the  Board's  Offices.  Embankment,  W.C,  : and  of 
the  Auctioneer,  213a,  Clapham-road.  8.W. 

DEPTFORD.— Nearly-newMATERIALS  of  Five  Houses. 

Nos.  I fo  5,  Hill-street.  Tannere  hill, 

TITR.  DOUGLAS  YOUNG  will  SELL  by 

J.tX  auction  on  the  PREMISES,  as  above,  on  FRIDAY.  SEP- 
tEHBER  21st.  Inst,  at  TWELVE  o'clock,  by  order  of  tlie  School 
Board  for  London,  the  Capital  MATERIALS  : Including  sound  bricks, 
board,  and  timber  floors,  and  other  timber;  very  excellent  sashes, 
doors,  and  frames,  and  fittings,  stones,  stone  paving,  sills  and  tt  j>s, 
pantiles,  metal,  and  other  materials— View  day  before.  Catalogues 
In  due  course,  at  the  School  Board  Oflloes  ; and  of  the  Auctioneer,  213a, 
Clapbam-iead,  S.W, 


KENTISH  TOWN  — To  BuUdera,  Cabinet  Makers,  and  Others 

■\/rESSES.  LEBEW  & KANDALL  will 

Av  JL  SELLhy  AUCTION,  on  the  PREMISES.  Junction-road,  near 
Bull  and  Gate,  on  MONDAY.  SEPTEMBER  17.  at  ONE  lor  TWO. 
the  surplus  STOCK  of  TIMBER,  comprising  7,000  feat  of  Sp-anUli 
Honduras  Mahogany,  Deals  and  Battens,  7,000  feet  quartering, 

S.OOO  feet  wide  pine,  80  square  | Inch  flooring,  garden  palings,  slating, 
battena,  dry  cut  stuff,  Joists,  nHters,  doors, 'old  materials,  Ac.  Also  a 
aitfu]  cart-horse — Auction  OtDces,  Cardlngton-street,  Hamuitead- 
road.N.w. 


BTREATHAM,  Surrey. — The  beautiful  Freehold  Estate,  distinguished 
as  Woodlands,  one  of  the  most  charming  residential  properties  to 
he  found  within  the  same  dist-inee  of  London,  situate  on  the  verge 
of  Tooting-commoD,  nearly  opposite  the  church,  about  ten  minutes' 
walk  from  the  Btreatbam-bill  and  Strea'ham  Railway  Stations,  and 
only  aix  miles  byroad  from  the  City  and  West-end.  It  comprises  a 
gentlemanly  residence  In  thorough  substantial  and  decorative  re- 
pair, approached  by  a broad  carriage-drive  and  entrance-lodge.  Dw 
tacfaed  capital  stabling  for  four  horses,  with  double  coach-house 
and  small  loose  box,  or  two-stall  pony  stable,  harness-room,  with 
two  men-servants'  rooms  and  lofts  over,  Ac.  A beautiful  shrubbery 
walk,  exceptionally  pretty  pleasure-grounds  handsomely  timbered, 
lawn  tennis-ground,  conservatory,  greenhonie,  kitchen-garden,  com- 
pact farmery,  two  cottages  and  gardens,  and  rich  park-like  meadow 
land,  comprlslDgaltogetheraboat23acrea,  with  possession.  The  great 
value  of  this  estate,  in  addition  to  its  residential  attractions,  is  its 
facility  for  development  for  extensive  building  operatlona  It  occu- 
pies a frontage  of  950  feet  to  the  road,  with  three  separate  ap- 
proaches from  Mitcbam-Iane,  and  by  the  formation  of  new  roads 
throngh  the  land  many  thousand  feet  of  valuable  frontages  would 
“be  secured,  with  direst  communication  with  Tooting-common.  and 
this  without  materially  Interfering  with  the  enjoyment  of  Wood- 
lands house  and  grounds. 

■A/TESSRS.  NORTON,  TRIST,  WATNEY, 

_LVJ_  A CO,  are  Instructed  to  OFFER  the  above  ESTATE  for  SALv. 
at  the  MART,  on  FRIDAY.  OCTOBER  19,  at  TWO  o'clock  precisely. 
To  be  viewed  by  cards  only,  rarticulare,  with  plans,  may  shortly  be 
had  of  ALFRED  LESLIE.  Eiq.  Solicitor,  34,  Conduif-slrcet,  W. ; B. 
BODMAN,  Esq.  Solicitor,  123.  Cannon-street ; Mr.  GEO.  GODLD- 
SMITH.  Estate  Agent  and  Surveyor,  2,  Pcnl-street.Belgrave-square  ; 
at  the  Start  ; and  of  the  Anctloneera,  63,  Old  Broad-street,  Royal  Ex- 
change, F,  C. 

CHELSEA. — The  remaining  Plant  of  a Builder  and  Contractor,  in 
cnnsequence  ol  the  lease  having  expired. 

/COOPER  & GOULDING  will  SELL  by 

\_y  AUCTION,  upon  the  PREMISES.  No.  59,  PavOlon-road,  Sloane- 
slrrct.  on  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18,  at  ONE  punctually,  PLANT, 
STOCK,  and  MATERIALS  ; cemprislng  1,-500  feet  of  yellow  batteus, 
yellow  and  white  deals,  llaor-bosrde,  scantling,  mahogany  oSoe- 
flttings,  copper  bath,  and  miscellaneous  items. — View  morning  of 
Srie.  Catalogues  of  the  Auctioneers,  Elhelburga  House,  70  A 71, 
Bishopjgate-street  Within,  E.C. 


POOPER  & GOULDING  will  SELL  by 

* _.y  AUCTION,  upon  the  PREMISES,  Mr.  Wright's  Yard,  Park- 
ciescent,  Clapham  Park-road,  on  THUKSD.aY,  SEPTEMBER  20,  at 
TWELVE  precisely,  the  remaining  PLANT,  STOCK,  and  -M.CTB- 
RIALS,  including  about  seventy  wi-ll-reasrioe<!  new  dnnrv,  bay- 
vrlndoWB  with  ehutters,  sashes  and  frames,  fo'ding  and  office  doora, 
new  cucumber-frames,  and  a variety  of  materials  ; also  lifting-j  icks, 
force-pump,  timber-carriage  and  chains,  van.  carts,  pbae'ous,  Ac, — 
View  morning  of  Sale.  Catalogues  of  the  Auclioneem,  EtbelDurga 
House,  7U  A 71,  Bisbopsgate  street.  E C. 

The  De  Lank  Granite  Qaairlesfor  Sale.— In  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
I Chancery  Division.— Bolitho  r.  Harrison,  1877.  B-  14-1— TO  BE 
BOLDhy  AUCTION,  on  SATURDAY,  the  2!tlh  SEPTEMBER,  1877, 
at  FOUR  o'clock  In  the  aflemoon.  In  One  Lot,  at  the  ROYAL 
HOTEL,  BwlmiB,  by 

ly/TR.  WILLIAM  PHILP  (the  person  ap- 

.LVJL  pointed  for  that  purpose),  pursuant  to  an  onlar  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Sir  Richard  Uaiins,  the  Judge  (o  whose  Court  the  above 
action  is  attached,  the  vendor's  estate  aud  interest  in  all  those  valu- 
able and  exUnslve  GRANITE  QUARRIES  distinguished  as  the 
De  Lank  Quarries,  In  the  parishes  of  St.  Breward  and  BHsUnd.  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  about  six  miles  from  Bodmin,  the  like  distance 
from  Camelford,  and  about  1)  miles  from  the  Bodioiu  and  Wa'le- 
brldge  Railway,  held  under  certain  Indentures  of  lease  for  terms 
of  years,  granted  to  Mr.  Charles  Goodyear,  by  whom  the 
quarries  have  been  partially  developed  and  worked.  The  reputa- 
tion of  Ibis  granite  stands  high  in  the  estimation  oi  coutrsc- 
ton  aud  builders,  and  Urge  quantities  have  been  supplied  for 
the  Thames  Embaiikuient  and  other  large  coutracts.  The  quarries  are 
well  sltuatedfor  working,  aud  the  depoaits  of  gra.iite  appear  to  be 
ioeibauslible.  The  cranes  and  other  machinery,  plant,  and  fixtures 
(a  sebedute  of  which  will  be  produced  at  the  Sale),  are  to  be  taken  at 
a valuation,  as  provided  in  the  Coudiliousof  Sale.— FarticuUri  and 
conditions  of  Sale  may  be  obtained  (gratis)  at  the  place  oi  Sale  ; of 
Mr.  JOHN  BASSET  COLLINS.  Solicitor,  Bodmin  ; oi  the  following 
Solicitors  In  London,— namely,  Meesis  COODE,  KINGDON  A COT- 
TON, 7.  Bedford-row  ; Jlessre.  WALTERS  A GUSH.  3,  Flnsbury- 
circus:  Mr.  E.  A- DOW,  12,  Regent-street,  Piccssdilly;  and  Mr.  W,  B. 
PHILP,  30,  Budge-row,  Canuon-stteeC ; and  of  the  Auctioneer,  at 
Bodmin  and  SU  Austell. 


To  Builders  and  Cotiirsctorf.—Clai.ham-Mmmun.—Elm#-roatl  (oppo- 
site the  Windmill  Tavern  and  The  Farm,  Crescent-lane),  bv  ditec- 
tlon  of  Messrs,  O.  Myers  A Son,  the  valuable  surjilos  BUILDING 
MATERIALS  and  PLANT:  cuuiiirislng  1,200  ecaffold-poles.  SOO 
(caffold-boardi,  a laige  quantity  ol  ecaffold-oordo  and  putlogs, 
blocks,  chains,  and  pulleys,  iron  traveller  aud  gear,  lift,  three  crab- 
winebes,  two  wagons,  spring  van.  four  carts,  eigbl  large  ladders, 
two  st'iie  trucks,  timber  carriage  and  ch  iins,  seasoned  mahogany 
and  pitch-pine  boards,  deals  and  battens,  stone  sinks,  steps  aud 
blocks,  drain  pipe*,  slate  cislem,  14,000  new  bricks,  carpenters' 
benches,  a S-feet  nearly  new  kitchener,  portable  forge,  old  green- 
houre.  and  a quantity  ol  other  materials,  which  will  be  SOLD  bv 
AUlTION,  by  ^ 

Mr.  LUCKHURST,  on  tlie  PREMISES, 

on  WEDNESU.AY,  SEPrHMBER  19,  1877,  at  ONE  o'clock, 
prfciEcly.— May  be  viewed  the  day  previous,  and  catalogues  bsid  at 
the  .Auctioneer's  OIBcJS.  19a,  High-street,  Clspharo,  S.W. 


To  Builders,  Contractors,  and  Othera. 

IVf  ESSRS.  HORNE,  EVERSFIELD,  & CO. 

IVX  are  Instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  PREMISES. 
Heurystreet,  Gray's-inn-road.  on  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25th,  at 
ELEVEN,  without  reserve  (by  order  of  the  proprietor.  relinquUbing 
the  premieea),  the  valuable  MACHINERY,  PLANT,  and  STOCK  : 
comprising  a capital  aeacly  new  12-horae  power  portable  steam- 
engine,  by  Powie  4 Co.  : an  8-hoiee  power  ditto,  by  Clayton  A Shuttle- 
worth  ; circular  eaw-benches,  a hand  saw-bench,  two  hand  mortising 
macblnea,  two  andemeath-motion  mortar-mills,  circular  and  band- 
saw*. driving-bands,  grindilonee,  weighing-machine*,  40  carpenters' 
benches,  a large  quantity  of  scaffolding,  ladders,  steps,  tressele,  tools, 
screw-jacks,  floor-dogs,  gin-wheels,  pumps,  crabs,  blocks,  iron  girders, 
lead,  tiles,  bricks,  the  contents  of  painters',  plumbers',  and  smiths’ 
shops  aud  ironmongery  store,  dry  dealsand  boards,  pine  planks.  SO  new 
four.panelled  doors, 'aut'etuff.  useful  stone,  twostrongesjt-horses.  dog- 
cart, phaeton,  two  builder's  spring-carts,  a ditto  van.  a timber-carriage, 
trucks,  harness,  stable  utensils,  and  a large  qusutlty  of  useful  mate- 
rials ; also  a few  lots  of  office  furniture. — M»y  be  viewed  the  day  pre- 
vious. CaWogueehsd  on  the  Premises,  and  of  HORNE.  EVERSFIELD, 
A CO.  80,  Fore-street.  E.C. ; and  17.  Great  Cteorgo-street,  S.W, 


KF.NfilNGTON.-Bnllding  Materials  of  the  Vicaraga 

IV/TESSRS.  HORNE,  EVERSFIELD.  & CO. 

ItL  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  PREMISES,  during  the 
month,  the  Valuablu  BUILDING  MATERIALS  of  the  house  and 
premises  known  ss  the  Vlcaiage,  Church-street.  Kensington:  com- 
prising a large  quantity  of  c*pltal  bricks,  tile*,  alstes,  rafters,  joists, 
girders,  floor  boards,  plate-glass,  and  other  sashes,  doors,  marble  and 
other  chimney. pieces  (some  with  carved  wood  dressings),  lead  gutters, 
''stems  and  ]>i('es.  stone  paving,  coping  and  cilli,  stoves,  rauges, 
ildfng  coach-house  and  ocher  cates,  a large  horse-chestnut  tree,  and 
umerous  other  fixtures  and  fitCIngs-up.  Maybe  viewed  the  day 
. revlou*.  Catalogues  bvd  on  the  Premises  ; and  of  Horne,  Kversfield, 
A Co.  80,  Fore-street,  E.C.,  aud  17,  Great  George-street,  S.W. 


Mr.  SPILLMAN,  of  Bell-yard,  Temple- 

bar,  W.C.  will  SELLhy  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  at  the  ROYAL 
ARSK.N.AL,  Woolwich,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate  for  War,  on 
TUESDAY,  25th  BEPTE.MBEE,  1877,  at  ELEVEN  o'clock  in  the 
’'crenoon.preoisely.'the  following:— 

ClothlDg, 

Ashes  (Lead,  and  Foonders'l, 

Iron  (Olil  Scrap), 

Files  (Old), 

Pouches,  Linen  (Old), 

Junk.  Harness  (Oldl, 

Old  Canvas,  Leather  (Old), 

Beits,  Old  Blankets,  Bugs, 

Serge  Cuttings.  I Sheets, 

Waterproof  Coven,  Wagons  and  CaiU, 

Steel  (Old).  'Wheels. 

Bedsteads  llron),  Wood  Stavee,  Ao. 

Billhooks,  ' 

The  Lots  may  be  viewed  at  the  Royal  Arsenal.  Woolwich,  from  Ten 
1 One  o'clock,  and  from  Two  to  Five  o'clock,  on  the  Thursday,  Friday, 
sd  Monday  previous  to  and  on  the  morning  of  the  Day  of  Sale, 
and  catalogues  may  he  obtained  at  the  War  Office,  P«U-maIl ; at 
the  Tower  ; aud  at  the  Ordnance  Office.  Roval  Arsenal,  Woolwich. 


^OE  SALE  by  PUBLIC  AUCTION, 

L'  In  the  SALK.ROOM,  at  G,  M.  BARNES  A KING'S  TIMBER 
YARD,  Canons'  Marsh,  Bristol,  on  WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19. 
1877,  at  ON  K o'clock  precisely. 

Luncheon  at  Halt-past  Twelve  o'clock. 

For  Account  of  Importers. 

10,000  Unassorted  Ricbibuc'o  Spruce  Deals  and  Battens 
S.OiK)  Unassorted  Sbediac  Pine  and  Spruce  Deals  and  Battens 

10.000  Quebec  Pine  Deals  and  Planks 

10.000  BJorneliorg  Redwood  De.ls  and  Battens 
lO.i'OO  Skelleftea  Redwood  Deals  aud  B.sttens 

fl.OUO  Hudikswall  Redwood  Deals 

5.000  St,  Petersburg  Red  and  Whitewood  Deals  and  Battens 

3.000  Memel  Redwood  Deals 

3.000  Gefie  Redwood  Boards 
600  1st  Wybnrg  Redwood  B.vltens 
3"0  Pitch  Pine  Deals  and  Planks 
100  Logs  Queliec  Yellow  Fine 

.■iO  Logs  Hewn  Pitch  Pine 
2.50  Jiog%  Sawn  Pitch  Pine 
20()  Log*  Memel  Redwood  Fir 
IDO  Logs  Stettin  ilewii  Oak 
100  L -gs  Pensacola  Hewn  Oak 
13  Logs  American  Walnut  and  Walnrrot  Oak 
5 Logs  Americ'iu  Oak  (large  dimension*) 

4.000  Redwood  Boards  (grooved  for  icon) 

2,400  Mnnel  Pipe  Staves 

20.000  Red  and  Whitewood  Prepaied  Flooring  Boards 
With  other  Goods, 

For  catalogues  apply  to 

G.  .It.  BARNES  A KING,  Brokers. 


To  Architects,  Biilldeni.  and  Others. 

]\/TR.  JAMES  POUSTY  has  received 

i-vX  instructions  from  Messrs.  Mo’lla  Brolhera  to  SELL  by 
Ai'CTfON.  on  the  Premises,  6,  CALE-STREET.  Chelsea,  on  TUES- 
DAY. SEITEMUER  18lh  ion  account  of  removal  to  more  extensive 
Premises),  their  Manufactured  Stock  of  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  in 
British  and  Foreign  MarMea  Also  Stoves,  Miutou  Tiles,  and  nutidry 
bit*  iri  .Marble. — Catalugues  on  the  Premises  ; and  of  the  Auctioneer, 
No.  97,  Fleet-street. 


iuiuuLeo  mniK  JKHu  two  railway  scation*. 

■\TESSRS.  PHILIP  D.  TUCKETT  & CO. 

LtX  are  instructed  by  John  Gurney,  esq.  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
at  the  SWAN  HOTEL,  BlratforJ,  on  THURSDAY.  OtTOBER  4,  at 
SIX  o'clock,  in  66  lots,  a further  [lortj-.n  of  very  eligible  FREEHDLD 
LAND,  with  long  depth*,  having  26  feet  frontages  to  Norwich-road, 

■ iiporlAiit  thoroughfare,  50  fee’,  wide,  plsnted  a*  an  avenue,  and 
Bt  iioniages  to  Clova-road,  where  a fmaller  olsse  of  house  may  be 
led.  The  TMWitlon  i>  the  best  In  the  neighbourhood,  being  near 
the  new  public  iiait  at  West  Ham,  between  Maryland  Point  ami 
Forest  Gate  Rnilsay  Stations,  about  three-quartera  of  a mile  from 
Stiatford,  five  miles  from  the  City,  and  where  additional  villa  resi- 
dences are  greatly  needed  la  meet  the  demand.  Free  conveyances,  and 
paymeutby  haU-yeariy  Instalment*  extending  over  ten  vt»m— Par- 
ticular* ol  Mesir*.  YOUNG,  JUNkS,  ROBERTS,  A HALE,  Solicitor.* 
No.  2.  8t.  Mildred's-coutt,  EC. ; or  ol  Mes*c«.  PHILIP  D TUCKETT 
A CO.  Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Ac.  10a,  Old  Brovi-street,  E C. 


IlOLBORN-BARS. — Impottant  Builders'  .Sale. 

A/TE.  EDWIN  J.  WHITE  will  SELL  by 

J-tX  AUCTION,  at  the  BUILDERS'  feUt'PLY  STORES,  145 
Holborn-bara,  on  TUESDAY  next.  SEPTEMBER  I8ih.  at  ONE  fur 
TWO  o’clock  punctually,  an  eiteuslv*  aatemblage  ol  BUILDERS' 
GOODS  : comprising  5,000  pieces  French  and  English  paperbaugiuge, 
60  white  and  coloured  marble  and  enamelled  slate  chimney-piece*, 
1|  ton  best  Scotch  glue,  30  hits  fcrewsaud  ironiunngery,  40  gallons 
arnUh,  70  palut-brusbe*,  4'i  ceiling  flowers,  Ac.— View  and 
Mouday^audmoiuiog  of  Sale. 


r;E  BUILDERS'  SUPPLY  STORES,  145, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  City,  estahliahed  30  years.  Sliow-rooma  for 
White  and  Coloured  Jtarble  and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimney-pieces 
French  aud  English  Paper•h8ngi^g^  Celling  Centre  Flowers,  and 
numerous  other  items  for  House  Finishing  and  Decorating  Price 
Lists  ftee^ EDWIN  J.  WHITF,,  M.anager. 


rpo  BE  LET,  at  East  Greenwich,  with 

X Immediate  pofeeesion,  valuable  and  Important  BUSINESS 
PREMISES,  covering  au  area  ol  about  three  acres,  long  river  frontag- 
with  two  jetties,  suitable  for  laying  either  ships  or  barges  alongiide 
The  bulidlngsare  very  large  andaubstantlally  built.  There  are  sewn 
high  chimney  shafts,  and  boilers  of  about  25i)-b.p.  already  fix&i. 
Al*o  some  machine  tools,  Ac.  The  olfioe*  are  commodious,  aud  have 
just  been  entirely  renovated  and  decorated  tbrooghout.— For  lull  par- 
ticular*, plan*,  Ac.  apply  to  T.  LAWRIE,  architect,  4,  Queen-street- 
place,  Cannon-street,  Loudon. 


]7LTHAM,  KENT.-TO  BE  SOLD,  a 

LJ  very  deeirahle  DETACH  ED  RESIDENCE,  etauding  in  about 
acre  of  ground,  and  approached  by  a sweeping  carriage-drive  with 
two  entrancea  The  bouse  contains  four  receptlon-rooius,  eight  bed- 
loems,  billiard-rooma,  aud  spacious  offices,  a coniervatory,  green- 
house, vinery,  forciug-p.ls,  Ac.  Held  on  lease  direct  from  the  Crowe 
(or  ninety  years,  at  a very  low  ground-rent.- Apply,  H.  P,  FOSTER. 
No,  5,  John-street,  AdelphJ,  London, 


London : Printed  by  Cuablxs  Wyuas,  Pnuiri,  <•!  the  Prlntiog-otf 
of  Wyiran  A Sous,  Noa  74  aud  75,  Oieai  Qoe-ii-street,  Lincoln 
Inn-fleld*.  in  the  Parish  of  8-  (JU>-*-in-The-n'-lrts : and  Puli 
by  DoDOtAa  FovncRiNigR.  at  tb*  Office  of  " Tus  BpiuiBl 
46.  CATHERINE-STKEET.ln  the  Pari*)i  of  St.  Paul.  Covent-garde 
both  In  the  count  y ol  Middlesex.— Saturday,  September  16lh,  1871 


Royal  aeohitectueal  museum, 

WB8TMINSTHE.— The  ncwlj.fonned  ■•SKRTCrillSG  CLUB  ’ 
oMnUnrf?  ?“  MONDAY.  OCTOBER  l»t.  and  thasamea 

of  InUodina  Membera  should  be  sent  at  once  to  the  Curator  from 

l!ld w ““h  “>8  Art.Workmen'a  Clws.  The 

S^MT^Dri-ZScTOME  (Ifb  “ “«  “•  >"U™- 

J08KPH  CLARKE,  I „ „ 

No.  18.  Tuftoa-street.  Westm^.l^K  2^  ^ 

S«i>temb«r  20th.  1877. 


rpHE  “ EUILDEB  ” in  AMERICA- 

i SCRsnwTPTTnv  -?» 


PATENTS  for  INVENTIONS.  - Pro- 

on?’  immediate  security,  with  the  power 

^ informatian  for  InveLtoi,*,  and  plate  of  loo  Mechauioal  Move- 
with  key  ffratls.  Eornsnaori  Colonial  menUoLlained  on  mo- 
l^te  term..-ar.  (.LARK.  Patent  Ortice,  53,  Chapoefy  laue,  LouJoo. 


PATENTS  for  INVENTIONS.-The  Office 

I.  for  obtaining  Patent*,  21,  CocWspur-et,r.et  Charinirrm.. 


™ — .n.  u,  muanAiM,  aaaBore. 

pHOTO-LITHOGKAPHY.— Achitecta 
KS-Si'i' 

pt*pherstotheQM*iL2.’i8,^H|gh  Hol^m.  raovo  lAUio- 


Maoufacturere'  CaUlogiiaa, 

E ITHOGRAPH Y. — Architectural,  Engi- 

Mc^'i'auiosl  Drawingj,  UatM.  Pl.ms.  Ac.  Reduced 

raiT£ilA?r±  BASd^lm  llfjh  xeAsouahly, 


n Lithographer,  Chromolitho- 

No.  8,  CASTLE.STREET,  HOlKjRN  E C 

111  work  executed  In  the  mot  dulshed  manner,  at  reaeonable  prio^a 


PA  PEE  HANGINGS. 

The  lariieit  and  newest  Stock,  and  Lowaat 


V T n tS  A o n WhoIe«t!e  Price., 

t\  . L.  CROSBi  S Old  eetabliahed  Warehouse 
pai.™  r.„„d,aS  ““i™™., 


jVl  dseum  of  decorative  AKA 

LfJ.  ^*lkln-«treet  West,  Belgnive-Kiiiaxe  8W  * 

Lirerpool  Branch,  2,  Uinster-buildincs  Chuieh  «fr»nl 
■SeearA  TKCLLOPK  a suNt,  ..are  engaged ^be^c.'utvIrrHoe,  ol 
tne  arltit  who  hiw  executed  work*  la 

SGRAFFITO 

either  Medueral  or  CUasic  buiUliuga 

MARBLE  MOSAIC  FLOORS 

Mesere.  TBOLLOPR  A SONS  have  made  special  arramement.  for 

MEXICAN  ONYX, 

tfs-sss  £' 

P-.EQUBT  FLOORING. 
NEAPOLITAN  AND  FRENCH  TILES 

K.b“,-  '7bVS.r:a; 

tu  all  BiylM,  aud  other  varlrlte*  of  Marble  Work  for  Decoratire 
lea.  Oowtruotive  Woodwoik,  Auoleiit  and  Morlem  Thin 

■her  Btjlefcand  all  kind*  of  Arehi'ee>...,i  i„'.i  rwor^?v*".^“‘'“ 

O.  T.  BOBINBON,  Art  nir^inr^' 


*-•  Ay  AAiA/AJAV  m AiVlJ^KIliA. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  for  any  Time,  al  PUBLICATION  PRICK 

in  Mco^anc;*  with  Steveoa-a  Table  (which  may  be  had  free)  o7Dald 


S' 


C 


P.b.l.b.b.  1.  1..  ,,a. 

EILING  FLOWERS 

^ and  ROYAL  ARMS,  Ac.  Vol.  III.  120  examolea. 
IWIIICHMBS'S."  TBuSS'sI"cblS;*l!&'  £;  “■ 

CORNICE 
m™  ““'ll',".';  “i""'"’ 

LeUiug  Flowers,  Opinioin  of  the  Prese.  Ac.— Addreaa 

THE  PAPIER  MACnfi  COMPANY  (Limited) 

No.  11.  WELLINGTON  BTRRET.  8TUAWD.  LONDON. 


(^EANITE  rock  asphalte. 

A.el?m.  Prltlbr.?  Roofs,  Faim  Buildings, 

Asykim^  Pruons.  Play  Grounds,  Railway  Plaaorms.  Flats, 


— , .Mi.-raj,  xiabiurins,  flats, aud 
tt  theOttleeB.57.  Gracechiirch-atree 


QLATES!  SLATES; 

^ BEST  BLUE  aod  GREY  AMERICAN 
ROOFING  SLATES. 

?iroumbll  Uri?.  f.^lou  m's^it^ny^^!’' 

" J5URF.K  A '■  OREEti  SLATES  also  on  hand 

GEORGE  GUY  & CO.  SI,  Lombard. street  E C 

^I'wd  icfn^doin"®'’  S‘*e>  deliverable  at ' uy 


DOULTON  & CO. 

MA”"" 


MINTON’S  TILES. 

INTON,  HOLLINS,  & CO 

T|,^NT^TfLE  WOP.  Ks! 

^fnen  “ *“  "“'lu.t.ng  the  busiife^  oMhis  Lm” 

UOT?c'^PLA?N  ‘'‘®  MANIIFACTIIRE  of 

re^icd^^t  «clusirely  to, 

n.lnr,  19B1  r.„  ^AlUBITION  AWARDS, 

lijj.— «ol(i  ^eoal**'’'^''^  I “'•dal, 

f don,  188d,-FlrAt  Cla.  Mod  ^ fc^^ii-^e^lltr^'rogress. 
Designs  pimbhj5,ljrce  on  application,  suiUble  for 

Wall  l.inin^,  and  Flower-boxes, 

PirepUoes.  Hmr'i'. 

|ll  ^lee  borriuit  tlie  impre 


AX,  vyvA.  Lambeth. 

MANDFACTDRERS  of  flTONEWARB,  of  every  daJrlptlou 
Including  the  new 

"DOULTON  WARE’’ 

For  Arohltectursl  Decoration 

P-™*’  CniMNET.TOPa,  VASES,  4., 
Staflordehire  Sanitary  Ware,  Blue  Bricka,  &c 
Prixe  ileJaU,  Including  FIVE  at  PUILADELPUTA  EXHIBITION, 
Chief  OiBce,— 29,  Fligh-atreet,  Lambeth,  8.B 
Manufaetoriea,— Lambeth  lottery,  London,  8.E 

Bowley  Regis  aud  Smethwick,  Staffordshire ; and  St.  Helou’i 
Lancashire, 


DEPOTS 


■.-61  A fW,  South  JohU'Si 
_ Granville  Wtiarf,  W, 

Hope-street.  Salford  ' ' " 


■t  A loo.  Soho-*treet,  Liverpool 
.-stri-ec.  Blnnlugliam 
de  Paradis  Poishoniii6re,  Paris. 


J^JINTONS  ENAMELLED  TILES, 
MINTONS  ONLY  LONDON  WAREHOD8H 
28,  WALBEOOK,  MANSION  HOUSE.  ’ 
Manufaotory:  — MINTONS  CHINA  WORKS. 
8TOKE-UPON.TRENT. 


TAIN  ED - GLASS  WINDOWS 

Ornamental  and  Plain  Leaded  Windows  for  Churches  and 
Public  and  Domestic  Buildlnga 
fTT-  •*,  Estimates  on  appllcatlon. 

VY.  M.  PEPPER  & CO.  Painted  Glass  Works, 

No.  381.  Kiiston-road  (close  to  Portland  Statlonl,  ’ 


yiCTOEIA  STliAM  MARRLIS  WORKS 
’ J 0 H N W R E N,  ’ 

MARBLE  MKIK’HANT  AND  MASUPAfTUREIL 
I'W.  RUCKINGHAM  PALACE  RiKD  a w“* 
MONUMENTS  AND  CH  f M N E Y prE^  BS  o'n  VIEW. 


.0.1  ' -...-..-..o  rrviAtv  eituAt, 

1851.  TO  HER  MAJESTY,  IRSS 

CCAGLIOLA-MARBLE  COLUMNS,  &c. 

See  also  Advtrtiseuieiit  on  front  page  last  week  ’ 

T & H.  REDFERN,  Manufacturers  of 

V WARMING  APPARATUS,  protected  by 

Majraty  s Letters  1 atnit,  for  Choiehes,  Chapels,  Public  Buildinv*. 


;.  liniiley.  ftiiffonblii 


I.  liEDfERN,' 

■R  0,SSER  & RUSSELL,  WARMING  and 
^•'"sii'iT.‘'',iK,bK.'' » Vaii: 

Otilcr* — K.  Chaiiiig-eroaa,  S.W. 

irf,  Hammeremlth.  W, 


■ I F T S. 

^ HVDRACLtC— STEAM— HAND  POWEE- 
OUAEAKTEKU-SAFE-NutaKLEdS 

Write  for  Estimate* and  Tr-stimonislg 

ARCniBALD  SMITH  & CO.  { 


O OMAN'S  PATENT  GIRDERS,  JOISTS 
*-•  and  PIREPROOP  FLOORS 

■■  Tb.,  exb.ba  .01...  ,.ln  ol  30  b,  .»  B,.  o.ol."-  JtMmU,' 

Horaan  & Rodfrers,  17,  Gracechnrcb-st  E C 

Nelson  Wharf,  Works,  Millwall.  E.  1,  East-tniriule.  Leeds.  ’ 
UausQeld  Chaiubeni,  St,  Ann'i-square,  Msncheeter. 


YTHUBB’S  IRON  DOORS 

\J  AND  SAFFS, 

Fire  and  Thief  Resisting. 

CHUBB  & SON, 

123.  QUERN  VICTORIA-STREET.  ST,  PAUL'S  E C ) 

And  l^ONDOir. 

CTANNON  IRON  FOUNDRY 

^ J.  G.  JUNES  it  CO.I^®-^®^' ®"'’"'=f'LROAD.  ' 

uNia  and  Straight  Iron  Staircases.  Belcoiiies,  Tom'  ' " 
ac.  Castings  of  every  description  supplied  o 


IJMIE  CAmMelL  brick  and  TlIFoa 

STOKR-UPON.TRENT. 

ENCAUSTIC,  MAJOLICA,  and  OEOMETRICAL TILES 
and  MOSAICS, 

For  Chnrohb,  Poblio  BoildibB,,  H.ll,,  Oon.erv.torib,, 
Hearths,  Fireplaces.  Baths,  Walls, &o. 

London  : 206,  Great  Portland. street,  W,  and  “ 
27,  Waibrook,  Mansion  House,  E C. 


»i.  xiioo  ooxTiug  me  imuref«i(iii  nr  " Mtv'*-r.vr  x „.  ..  - — -...xx.  xj  a »tyto, 

lINTON.  HO(.LINd,  A CV^re  lUcue  rr,  K A N0  P AC  TU  B BD  BY 

^^hae  no  coimecuou  with  the  House  lately  cpeucd  la  Walbrook^  THE  FARNLEY  IRON  COMPANY 

HOUSE . I MivriTTpoT.1^..  - (LTMITHDl  WiUMTu-Tr  — 


^LAZED  TILES, 

DECORATIVE,  and  ENCAUiATTP 

T.  0.  BROWN  WESTHEAD,  MOORE  Too 

CAIII.DO.-,  Pr,,cs  ...d  BOYAI,  V iTnniA  woeSi 

lu  g^r«tar"v^rte“il'"d  to  produce  these  Tile, 

has  hitherto  be**  practiwble.*'***  “““  tagard  to  eoouomy  than 
Pn.»,  d„,,„,,  .„d  .1,  U..I.,  Iof„„„,„  „ j,  .j,.,  ^ 

M.NOFACTOEWSSl'bT.S' KaCE  ■ „ .1 IH 

SBOITEOOnd.  .iTZ-BVb'viE  eo„3e  holb'oeV  vllpirnT 

G,.  VYHITB  AND  COLOURED 

lazed  bricks  and  TILES 

GAS  RE rOETS,  FIRE-BRICK^,  GLAZED  FIPEfi 
CHIMNEY  TOPSI 

CTUB 


LONSDALE’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING  STENCH  TRAP 


aud  ALEXANDK,.^ 

System  of  Ventilatluu. 
iiinn  ami  others. 

*t»iiiif*iitiir-<1  ill  Gl.e«d  Ka’-thenw.tTe  mlelv  hv 
THE  FARNLEY  IRON  C03IPANY  (Limitei).  7eif  Leeds, 


eeils  Ooi-ii 


a I'ilNOON  HOUSE. 
lINTON  A CO- 
SO, Condiiit- 


MANCHKTBR 
110,  Ki 


— ^ X.  X.j.i.vyxv  V-'l.JI.YAl.  . 

(UMITSD),  FARNLEY,  near  LEEDS, 

London  Agent  for  Glazed  Brioks 

r.  A.  BARFIELD,  22.  Great  George-af.  Westminster, 


COMPETITIONS. 

AECHITECTS.-WANTED  by  the 

rJlu-ea'’  f ^Ein7er?*'ouUd},all’ 

..btl  .dd  AlSdW  b"  ,°b. “ .uLu  “'"““"b  “-I  “ «:• 

_G.Udh.d.  “■•*■ 

IJOROUGH  of  staffoed.-covered 

,*  ' ^^."'^'■'TKXTRNSIONS.-ThaT.iwn  Council  liivlieDESICVS 
fop  the  ERECTION  of  EUfCHERS'  IIARKEP,  4c.  Pi inUd  iDitrm:. 
m^Y’Vk  plena  ot  the  site  maybe  obtained  on  appllca- 

ttau  to  the  Borough  Surveyor.  A Premium  of  751.  will  be  pUd  f„r 
the  best  *ot  or  Plans,  and  3U.  for  the  Second  be-t  All  i-linTta  bl 
sent  !u  ou  or  before  the  15lh  day  of  OCTOBER  next— By  order 

_O.Iblbn,.  SMdrt.  ii.pi.m"b;,''Jb’m, 

Borough  of  BOLTON~Tiie  com,di  of 

the  Bornugb  of  Bolton  luvlte  DESIGNS  for  a MUSEUil  to  ba 
erected  ii,  Bollou  Park.  -awl*, 

Plans  and  aectioua  of  the  aite.  with  further  parUoulars  may  be  had 
roiQ  the  Biirough  Surveyor,  Town-hall.  Bolton,  on  Dai  men.  „/  ?. 
rhich  »um  will  he  returned  after  receipt  of  Dcslgo  ' 

For  tliv  hest  Design,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  a premium  of 

^ m^e  tar  an^Ti^ber'oeirln  “ “®  Pajmvnt^Ul 

dSvi^  .,*(  tb- ^ containing  the  eorrespondln  ; motto  or 
ligued  on  or  before  tbe29ih  day*ol  OCIOBtR  neit!**'*^'^ 

By  order. 

Town-hall.  Bolton,  I7th  August,  1^.°'  ^^^NBLL,  Town  Clerk. 


[ConJraefs  sej  i ixtpa.je. 


i'B 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Sept.  22,  1877. 


BLUE  VITRIFIED  ADAMANTINE  PAVING  FOR  STABLE  FLOORS,  YARDS, 

STAFFORDSHIRE 


JOSEPH 


Vitrified  BLUE  BBICES^  ^ 


HAMBLET.l 


COPINGS,  PLINTHS, 
STABLE  BRICKS, 


Terra-Metallic 
Pavings,  &c. 


OF  EVERY  DESCEIPTIOK 


West  Bromwich, 

STAFFORDSHIRE.  : 

HAMBLET'S  PATENT  > 
Machine-made  BRINDLED 
BRICKS  now  largely  used. 


Prices  and  lUnstrated  Book  of  Designs 
on  application. 


HAMBLET’S  PATENT  MACHINE  MADE. 

THROUGH  THE  WIDE-SPREAD  REPUTATION  WHICH  THESE  GOODS  HAVE  GAINED,  man7  Makers  have  j 
been  indnced  to  send  into  the  London  and  other  markets  Spurious  Imitations,  which  are  only  Coloured  by  a chemical  prooesB,  and  ; 
will  not  bear  any  comparison,  for  Strength,  Dorability,  &c.,  with  the  Genuine  Article. 


C O N T R ACTS 

WAR  DEPARTMENT  CONTRACTS.- 

T V To  BUILDEH3  und  CONTRACTOftS  —Triennial  CoBtracIs, 
Korthern  Dl»lrict. 

TBNDER3  are  reqnirfd  for  the  performancs  of  »iich  WORKS  aori 
RBP AIKS,  and  for  the  SUPPLY  of  such  BUILUINO  M.ATEKIaI.S 
a«  ma?  he  required  to  War  Department  hmldiogs  and  nropertv  the 
uodermeDtioaed  etatioD,  from  the  IsCofXoTember,  IS77,  to  the  Slat  cf 
March.  1880 Wrerbam. 

Perioaa  wi^hiog  to  Tender  (or  the  above  Station  may  obtain  forma 
at  Tender  and  ichedolee  of  price«oc|api>Ilcationat  the  Eoyal  Engiueer 
OfBce,  Mancheater,  up  to  OCTOBER  llth,  1877. 

The  contract  will  embrace  bricklayers',  maaona’,  paviore',  carpea- 
tera',  plaaterers',  plombera’,  alateta',  amitha',  palnten',  and  gaaSltera’ 

A Bum  of  18a.  6d.  will  be  charged  for  the  acfaednlea.  or  the  acheitnlea 
of  prices  can  be  seen  at  the  Barrack  Sergeaut'a  Office,  Liver^l  and 
Wrexham,  or  at  the  Royal  Engineer  Office,  Cheater.  Post  Office 
Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Polkioghorne,  Chief  Clerk,  B.E.  at 
the  Chestcr-roadlPaat-office,  Mancheater. 

Candidates  are  leqaeaUd  (0  send  teetlmooiali  of  competency  with 
their  applicatiooe. 

Tenders  to  he  delivered  at  the  War  Office.  London,  on  or  before 
OCTOBER  19lb.  1877. 

The  SeereUry  of  State  for  War  reserves  the  right  Of  rejectiog  any 


Royal  Ei'v 


'r‘ 


pO  BUILDEK.'S.  — The  Comiiii'3‘'ioners  of 

her  Majesty’s  Works  and  Public  ruildings  are  prepare 
e TENDEKS  for  the  EKKCTIO.V  -f  NEW  ttPFlCES,  in  Queen 
Vietoria  street,  for  the  Post-office  Savings  Bank  Dejeirtiueiit, 

Persona  desirous  of  teiiderin/ must  apply  at  her  Maj-sty's  Offi 
Works,  between  the  honra  of  ELEVEN  a uj.  and  I'OUll  p iii.  w 
(be  drawings,  apeciScatioD,  anl  a copy  of  the  fuiiu  of  coulract  ca 
seen,  and  where  bilis  of  qiiautiliei  and  a fnruj  of  Triuler  can  be 
obtained  on  payment  of  22.  If.  on  and  aher  the  loih  instant. 

The  Tenders  are  to  be  delivered  before  TWELVE  -I'rhwk  on  TUES- 
DAY, the  2od  of  OCTOBER  next,  addir.sed  to  the  SecretAry,  her 
Majeaty'sOfflee  ofWorks,  So.  12,  Whiteball-place,  S.W.  and  must  be 
endorsed  "Tender  for  Post-office  Savings  Bank  Offices." 

The  Commiseionera  do  not  bind  tbeoiaelres  to  accept  tbe  lowest  or 
any  Tender.  A.  B.  MITKOKD,  Stcielary. 

ller  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  September  6,  1877, 


rpO  BUILDERS. — Trinity  House,  London, 

I E.C.  September  13tn.  1877. — This  Corporation  Wine  deeiroui  nl 


. Bepfember  13tn.  1877. — This  Corporati’ 

receiving  TENDERS  for  the  ERECTION  ..f  a LIOHTHOUSE.  po 
signal  Houae,  Dwelliiiga,  Outhulldinga,  and  other  vt'orka. 

Point,  near  Ilfracombe,  In  the  county  of  Devon,  hereby  giv 
that  the  plans  may  be  inspected,  and  forma  of  Tender  and  a 
tions  obtained  on  applfcalton  at  the  Store  Department  at  ibi! 
or  to  the  Chief  Coastguard  Boatman  at  Murle,  near  Ilfraco 
any  daybetween  the  honra  of  TEN  am  and  POUK  pm,  ' 
lealcil,  and  marked  outside  “Tender  for  Bull  Point  Lighiboase.'' 
muBt  be  aildressed  to  the  Secretary,  and  delivered  at  this  Hoii.e 
or  before  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  8ih  next,  and  no  'Uii.l-r  c.u 
entcriatned  that  ia  not  made  on  the  form  provided  The  CnrporAi 
does  not  pledge  itself  to  accept  the  Icweat  or  any  Tender  — By  urdi 
RDIlI.N  ALLEN,  SecreUr] 


T 


0 BUILDERS. — EALING,  W.— Iversons 


desire 


' of  submitting  TENDERS  for  ibe  ERECTION  of  - 
large  new  SHOP,  together  with  various  OFFICES  and  I’KEIHSKS 
aiina'e  near  the  B-xllway  Station,  Ea'mg.  W.  may  see  the  plans  and 
specidcaLton  on  application  at  tbe  Post-office,  Ealing, 

Tbe  lowest  or  any  other  Tender  will  not  necessarily  ht 
accepted. 

E.line,  EeptemberlSth,  1877. 


T2, 


'0  BUILDERS.— TENDERS  are  invited 

r the  EHSCTlONand  COMPLETION  "I  a NEW  BUILDING  at 
thel'aleAle  BKEY  ERY,  Uaidatone,  for  Messrs.  Fremlin^tothers. 
The  plans  and  s;wciQcatioo  may  be  aeisn  at  the  Brewery  on  and  after 
TtlUR-'DAY,  BEPTEaBEr.  20th,  1877,  and  a copy  of  bill*  of  quan- 
tifies obtained  on  payment  of  one  guinea,  which  will  l.e  r.  in-iicd  on 
receipt  of  a l-onft  Ode  Tender.  The  Tendeis  are  tn  be  delivered  not 
laUrlban  TEN  o’clock,  on  THURSDAY  MORNINO,  9RPTSMBER 
27ib.  Tlic  PioprUtors  do  not  bind  tbeuselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 


Psle  Ale  Brewery.Maiditone,  8th  September,  1R77. 


Fj’O  BUILDERS. — Tbe  West  Bam  Local 


; TENDERS  for  the  ERECTION  of  ai 
ENOiNEEK’S  ItkSlDENL’E  at  the  West  Ham  Pumping  Station, 
Canntog  Town.  Tbe  plane  may  be  inspected,  and  further  particulars 
obUine-i  on  application  to  Mr.  LEWIS  ANGSLL.  C.E.  Town-ball, 
SUaUord,  on  and  after  MONDAY.  SEPTEMBER  2Rh,  1877.  Tbe 
Board  do  not  bind  tbeuselvea  to  accept  tbe  lowest  or  any  Tender. 
Poreiies  will  be  required  for  tbe  duo  perfonnanco  of  the  contract. 
Truders,  endorsed  " Tender  for  Engiueer’i  Evsideiiee,’’  to  be  delivered 
not  later  than  THBEE  o’clock  ;on  TUESDAY.  OCTOBER  Sib,  1S77, 
By  order  oftbe  Board.  FHBD.  B.  HILLEAKY,  Clerk. 

Town-hall,  Stratford,  E.  3»i<t<mber  17, 1S?7. 


TO  BUILDERS. — The  Chepstow  School 

Board  are  prepared  toreceire  TENDERS  for  ERECTION  of 
St  UOOL-UOUSES  is  Chepstow,  Plan  and  specification  and  draft  of 
contract  to  be  entered  into,  may  be  teen  at  tbe  School  Board  Office 
Beaufort-square,  Chepstow,  between  thehouraof  TKNa.m.  and  FOUR 
p.m  daily  (except  Sundays)  Sealed  Teodecs,  endorsed  " Tender  for 
Erection  of  Scboolt,”  to  be  addressed  "Tq  tbe  Chepstow  School 
Board  ’’  hy  potr,  and  be  at  the  office  above-mentioue  1 on  or  before 
NOON  of  MONDAY,  the  8ib  day  of  OCTOBER  next.  The  Board  do 
not  bind  tbemselvei  to  accept  tbe  lowest  or  any  Tender.  The  name, 
addrrse,  or  ramet  and  addreases,  and  description  of  a good  and 
lufficieut  surety  or  sureties,  to  join  tbe  contioctor  in  a bund  fur  the 
due  fulfllm-utof  tbe  contract,  must  accompany  the  Tender. 

Dated  September  12tb,  1877. 

THOS.  GRIPFITHB,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 


FT^O  BUILDERS. — The  West  Ham  Local 

A Bunril  hereby  invite  TENDEBBfor  the  ERECTION  of  TWO 
FI  I'E  BRIU.ADE  STATIONS,— one  at  the  Tuwu-hall,  Stratford,  aad 
one  111  the  Harking-road,  nesr  the  Canning-town  Railway  Station. 
Th-  plana  may  be  iiisjifcted,  and  further  particulars  obtained,  on  an- 
pile  tiou  to  Mr.  LEWIS  ANOELL,  C E.  Town-ball,  Stratford  on 
and  af’er  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24th,  1877.  The  Board  do  not 
bin  . 'hriii-eivu  to  aco“pt  the  loweat  orany  Tender-  Sureties  will  be 
r,-iui.ed  f .r  ihe  due  performance  of  the  eontract.  Separate  Tenders, 

"T-n.ier  iur  Fire  Brigade  Station.’’  to  be  delivered  not 

I rilHEB  o’clock  on  TUESDAY.  OCTOBER  9tb,  1877.— By 
FRED-  K.  HILLEARY,  Clerk. 


p REAT  AYTON,  near  NORTHALLER- 

V K TON.  YORK3HIRR.— BBilJera  desirous  of  Teodeiing  for  th- 
EREFTION  of  a Petr  of  COTTAGES  and  a detached  COTTAGE  fur 
I.  B.  Hodgkin,  esq.  ore  requested  to  send  tbeir  iiamM  and  a<tdre«seB 
>o  tbe  uiid-riigned  on  or  before  WEDNESDAY,  tbe  26th  insl. 
QuaulLUee  will  be  supplied. 

ALFRED  WATERHOUSE.  Architect 
No.  2f>,  New  Cavendlah-atreel,  London,  W.  2Clth  September,  1877. 


E KING’S  SCHOOLS,  WARWICK.— 


_ The  Oovernora  of  the  King's  Schools  are  prepared  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  tbe  F.RECTION  of  NEW  BUILDINGS  for  tbe  Middle 
School.  Plans  and  speciBcationa  may  be  seen  at  my  Office,  No.  1, 
New-street,  Warwick,  on  and  after  MONDAY,  the  J7lh  of  SEP- 
TEMBER. Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  "Tender  for  Middle  School." 
roust  bo  sent  to  roe.  not  later  than  (hy  post)  on  the  1st  of  OCTOBER. 
The  Oovernori  will  not  be  bound  to  accept  Ibe  lowest  or  any  Tmder. 

R.  C.  HB.ATH,  Clerk  to  the  Guvernurs. 


'V^'OTICE  to  TIMBER  DEALERS  and 

OTHERS.— WORKS  DEPARTMENT.  ROYAL  ARSENAL. 
WOOLWICH,  19th  SEPTEMBER,  1877.— TENDERS  are  invited  for 
the  PURCHASE  and  REMOVAL  of  ft  WOODEN  SHED  over  Slip 
No.  3,  Royal  Dockyard.  Woolwiefa,  covering  an  area  of  about  121  fk 
hy  68  ft.  Parties  deeiring  to  Tender  mn-t  leave  their  natnes  ft'  tbie 
Office  from  the  25th  SEPTEMBER  IIH  3rd  OCTOBER  next,  where 
forms  of  Tender  and  oil  Information  can  be  obtained 

W.  HATT  NOBLE,  LieuL-Cjlooel  R-E. 

And  Colonel,  lii'pector  of  Works. 


Borough  of  chipping  Norton, 

OXON— TENDERS  are  invited  for  the  CONSTRUCTION  of 
tl;e  PUMPING  STATION,  Hervice  K.s-rvoir,  Pumping  Machiner 
and  Ctul  lrun  M.ains.  required  fur  tbe  W.iler  Supply  to  the  town 
Chipping  Norton,  in  accordance  with  tbe  plans  and  specifications  pr 
pared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Y-  WEBBER,  the  Engineer  to  the  Town  Counc: 
which  may  be  inspected,  and  full  particulars  obtained,  at  tbe  Office 
the  Town  Clerk.  Sej^arate  Tenders  for  the  above  to  lie  addressed 
the  Water  Supply  Committee.  Town  Clerk’e  OlHoe,  Chipping  Norto 
Oxon,  endorsed  " Water  .Supply,  Tender  for  Contract  No-  — will  I 
received  up  to  and  including  the  39th  lust.  Tbe  Committee  do  ui 
bind  tbemseives  to  oc.ept  tbe  lowest  or  any  Tender, 

September  mb.  1077.  O.  H.  SAUNDERS,  Town  r erk. 


Borough  of  hanley.— To  con- 

tractors of  SEWERAGE  WORKS. -The  Town  Council  f.ir 
the  Borough  of  Hniiley  (acting  alsoas  tbe  Urban  Sanitary  .anthnrity) 
are  prepared  to  receive  TENDER.S  fur  SEWERAGF.  WORKS,  as 
f,,Hnws  Cnnlroct  Na  39  LEEK-ROAD  and  CAULDON  ROAD 
IXTERCEFTINO  SEWERS.  Being  almut  1,695  yards  of  brick  egg. 
shaped  sewers,  from  10  feet  to  27  (ei-t  deep. -together  with  manbniea 
and  other  appurtenances.  Plans  and  specifications  mav  he  seen,  and 
all  particulars  obtained  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  JOSEPH  LOBLEY. 
Butoiigh  Eugiiieer  and  Surveyor.  Pa'l-tuall,  Hanley,  wbvre  h’io  Bills 
oi  Quanlltiea  may  be  boil  o:i  payment  nf  fire  eblilinga.  whii-h  will  lie 
returned  to  persons  rending  in  a bomi  fide  Temlrr.  Sealed  and 
endorsed  TriiJrr  whiob  imKt  be  nn  Ihe  prtnte,i  f.,rm.  mu<t  he  de- 
li veve.)  II'  HIT  dlfir-e  bufore  TWELVE  noon  on  MONDAY,  the  lat  day 
of  Ot.'TUBKR.  1T7.  AllTHUK  CHALLINOR,  TowuClelk, 


es,  Haul 


h,  li7 


B 


kidgwater  corporation 


WATERWORKS.— To  ril’E  FOUNDERA  — The 
Lummitlee  of  the  Coriwraiion  of  fJiidgwater  are  prepared  to  receive 

TE. SDERS  for  makiogand  delivering  cerUiu  CASr-lllON  SOCKET 
FIFES,  of  12  inches  diameter  and  under,  auk  for  other  Pipe  Costings. 
Tenders,  sealed,  and  marked  on  the  outside  -‘Tenders  for  Pipes."  are 
to  be  sent  to  my  Office,  at  King'a-iquare,  Bridgwater,  at  or  before 

TF. N  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  of  MONl'.tY,  tbe  Slh  day  of  OCTOBER, 
1877.  SixciGcatiouB  and  forms  oi  Tender  msy  be  bad.  and  any 
further  information  required  may  be  obtained,  on  application  to  me  ; 
or  to  Mt.«4rB.  THOilAS  A CHARLES  HAWKaLEV,  Civil  Engiueer-, 
Nil.  30,  Great  Oeorge-street,  Westminster.  8.  W.  The  Corporation  do 
not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  other  Tender. 

.IAMBS  COOK.  Jum  Town  Clerk. 
Kiog’s-square,  Bridgwater.  September  17. 1857. 


■BOUNTY  of  NORFOLK.— AUXILIARY 


r\o 

\j  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. -To  BU1LDER3.-The  Conic 

Visitors  of  the  Norfolk  County  Lunar 


e of 


. of  ri 


lug  TENDERS  for  the  EP.ECTION  ofan  AV.XILIARY  LUNATIC 
ASYLUif,  at  Thorpe,  near  Norwich,  to  aecoinmndate  ‘iil  p,slieiitj 
Builders  wishing  to  seuJ  in  estimates  insy  eee  tbe  plans  ami  eprclflca- 
tiOQSat  my  Offices,  Surr.y.street,  Norwich,  on  and  after  MONDAY, 
the  17th  Inst,  and  nbtn'n  bills  of  quantities  upon  depositing  tbe  sum 
of  five  guineas,  which  wilt  be  returned  to  those  sending  in  a bunfi  fids 
Tender,  All  Tenders  are  to  be  sealed  snd  endorsed  “Tender  for 
Auxiliary  Asylum.’’ aud  address'd  to  the  Visiliog  JusUcee,  Norfolk 
County  Lunatic  A'yluin.  and  to  be  sent  under  cover  to  ms,  at  my 
Offloee.  a!  Nfi  wich.  not  later  than  FRIDAY,  the  12th  of  oCTOBEB. 
Tbe  Visiting  Justices  do  not  bind  thetnsrlres  to  accept  tbs  lowest  ur 
any  Tender.  R.  M.  PHIl’aON.  ArchHec*. 

Cuuntv  Surveyor  of  Norfolk  and  Surveyor  to  the 
Norwich.  Septeraliee  13'h  Diocese  of  Norwich. 


Tanks. 


Enfield  local  board  of  health. 

SEWAGE  WORKS.  -Notice  la  hereby  given  that  the  Enfield 
L.,c*l  Board  intend  to  enter  Into  CONTRACTS  for  the  fullowine 
WORKS,  and  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  tbe  same,  viz. 

' “'o.  4 —The  Construction  of  Straining  Taiike,  Sturags 
: B.iiler  House,  and  other  Works  in  connexion  there- 
■peeiticstlons,  and  cooditions  of  tbe  Works  to  be  done 
may  be  seen,  and  furms  of  Tender  and  bills  of  quantities  may  b«  hod, 
at  the  Office  of  R.  B.  GRANTHAM.  M.  lost,  C.E.  Wbiteball- 
place.  Loudon,  S.W.  Engineer  to  the  said  Beard,  on  and  after 
SATURDAY',  the  ’J2od  SBFTEHBF.R  iniL  Sealed  Tenders,  which 
me  required  to  be  on  the  proper  forms,  and  endorsed  " Tender  fur 
Tanks  and  Rngioe-bouse,  Ac,”  mnst  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Iba 
Board,  m Enfield  Town,  on  or  before  WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER 
the  3id. — By  order  of  tbe  Board, 

E.  LETCHWORTH,  (Terk. 


HOLBORN  union.— To  BU1LDEKJ5.— 

The  Guardians  of  tbe  Poor  of  tbe  Holbom  Union  require 
TENDERS  for’ceitainPAINTINOand  REPAIRING  WORKS  at  their 
Woikh  iii»elinSbepberdsss-walk,  Cltf-ri>ad  A specification  prepared 
by  theCuardiini’  -Architect,  Mr.  H.  SAXON  SNELL,  liesfarinepectlou 
in  the  Master's  Office  at  the  building.  Tenders  are  to  be  sealed  and 
eiid'-r»«d  "Tender  for  Worka,  8t.  Luke’s  Workhouse,’’addre4Se<l  to 
J.  W.  HILL,  E-q.  and  delivered  at  his  Office  at  the  Workhouse, 
ti.ay’s-inn-rood,  W.C.  at  or  before  ELKVEN  o’clock  on  TUESDAY, 
the  ’2nd  day  of  OCTOBER  next.  The  Guardians  do  not  bind  them- 
strlVtU  to  accept  lbs  lowest  nr  any  Tender.- By  order, 

JAMES  W,  HILL,  Cleik  to  the  Onardiaxis. 


TO  BUILDERS.— TENDERS  are  invitedvJ 

L for  the  ERECTION  of  a block  of  INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINCWa 
in  Ohurcb-stieet,  Cbelsea. 

Plans  and  specificatiun  may  be  seen  and  particulars  obtained  at  the  . 
Office  of  the  Architect,  E.  HOOLE,  Esq.  No.  39,  Bussell-sq'uare.B 
L'.iidon.  W.C. 

The  lowest  or  any  Teniiet  will  not  necessarily  he  ac;sot«d. 


YMINGTON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  j 


T Y 

I i BOARD.— A TENDER  for  a Ckmtroct  is  required  b 
Authority  lor  BORING,  in  Lyrolngton,  a HOLE,  of  the  diameter  ot« 
about  4 inches,  and  to  a depth  of  about  900  feet,  at  tbe  bottom  of  «o 
well,  which  tiabout  40  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  greund  ; SOfeetolfe 
water  stand  In  the  well,  and  the  stratum  throngh  which  the  boring  Istf 
to  be  carried  consists  of  clay  and  a small  proportion  of  sand.  Anyk 
further  information  which  may  be  required  will  be  given  by 

B.  O.  BURFOKD,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  m 
No.  133,  High-street,  Lytoliigtop.  Septeiutier  18'h,  1877. 


IJOYAL  MASONIC  INSTITUTION  foH 

I \t  BOYS.— EXTENSION  of  BUILDING  at  WOOD  GREEN.-E 
Tbe  Committee  are  desirous  to  recaive  TENDERS  for  tbe  WORE8I 
necessary  for  tbe  aboye,  to  be  carried  out  In  accordance  with  plonsfc 
and  Bpeciflcatlona  prepared  by  Mr.  STEPHEN  BARTON  WlLSON.i 
of  27,  WiUbrook,  R.C.  from  whom  bills  of  qaantittes  may  be  obtaluediA 
on'paymeut  of  five  gulneaa,  aucb  sum  to  be  retained  in  the  event  olH 
a ivuA  Sd--  Tender  being  sent  in.  The  Tenders  must  be  addressed  Ua 
the  gnderrigned,  and  delivered  at  tbs  Offices  of  the  Inslltutlon.  Free- 11 

1 Qre,i  Queen-street,  W.C  The  C-ommitlee  do  not  blnu^ 

■ accept  the  lowr-* 'I’—i  — 


themselves  ti 


/ Tender. 

IFREDKRICK  BINCKES,  Secretary. 
OfBce,  6,  Freemasons’  Hall.  I,ondon,  W.C. 

September  18tb.  1877. 


TITHE  Corporation  of  Middlesbrough  are  pre- 

X ruretl  to  "«iTe  TENDERS  for  BUILDING  uGASHOlDEII 
Tank,  proposed  to  be  erected  near  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Ooodi 
Station,  at  MiddUsbrongh.  Thera  will  be  plans  sbowlag  twoechemei 
—prepared  by  Mr.  RICHARD  CAIL,  of  Newcastle,  aud  Mr.  GEOROI 
LIVESEY,  of  London,  respectively— for  building  this  Tauk,  an-l  Con- 
tractors are  at  liberty  to  Tender  for  either  or  both.  Plans  and  speeb 
DcatioDB  ore  now  ready,  and  may  be  seen  at  tbe  Gas  M.anaget's  OS  re 
Goa  Works,  Middlesbrongh.  Flans  and  spectScfttioiis  aud  quanlitler 
showing  Mr.  Call’s  Scheme,  may  also  be  teen  at  bis  Office,  5,  Dean 
street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Tender*,  endorsed  "Tenders  for  Oal 
Tank,"  to  be  sent  addressed  to  the  Town  Clerk,  not  later  thu 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  3rd,  1877.  It  is  to  be  understood  thatth. 
Corpuiation  do  not  pledge  thrmselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  an; 
‘Tender,  nor  will  anything  be  allowed  to  parties  Tendering.— By  order. 

GEORGE  BAINURIDGE,  Town  Clerk. 

Corporation  Hal).  Mlddlesbroiigb,  Sept.  12tb,  )877. 


IRON  TANKS. — The  Managers  of  tht 

I.  Metropnlltan  Aaylum  District  are  prepared  to  rtceive  TENDER! 


■ING  aud  FI.XINO  the  CAST  and  WKOUGHT-IRON 
WATER  TANKS  required  lor  the  School  for  Imbecile  Children  it 
cuuise  of  erection  at  Dsreutb,  near  IMrtford,  Kent.  The  plans  may 
be  inspected,  and  specifications  and  forms  of  Tender  obtained,  at  thr 
Offices  of  tlie  Manager*,  :i7,  Norfolk-slrett,  Strand  (between  tin 
hours  of  TEN  and  E’lVE),  where  Tenders  must  be  delivered  not  latei 
than  ELEVEN  o'clock  on  THURSDAY,  tbe  llth  OCTOBEk  next. 
The  Manager*  do  nut  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any 
Tender  —By  order,  W.  P.  JEBB,  Clerk. 

tOth  September.  1877. 


BUILDEKS’  &C0XTRACT0ES’ 

PLANT 


TO  BE  SOLD,  CHEAP,  VIZ.:- 


6.b.p.  Vertical  Engine,  Boiler,  and  6.fc.  Pan 
Jlortar  Mill,  on  carriage  work  and  wheels. 
6.b.p.  Winding  Engine  and  Drain  combined. 
S-h.p.  Mortar  Mill,  on  travelling  wheels. 

Saw  Table,  5 ft.  by  2 ft.  6 in. ; saw,  30  in. 
Portable  Engine,  12.h.p.,  with  reversing  gear. 

„ „ 18-h.p.,  witbont  ditto. 

Vertical  Engine,  O-h.p. 

„ „ 9 h p.,  with  reversing  gear. 

Mortar  Mill,  6 ft.,  with  friction  rollers. 

,,  „ with  7 ft.  Pan. 


SECOND-HAND  PORTABLE  ENGINES. 
12.h.p.,  by  Clayton  & Co.,  in  excellent  condition. 
7-h.p.,  by  Ruston  & Proctor,  „ „ 

4.h.p.,  by  Hornsby,  ,,  ,, 

TO  BE  SEEN  AT 


BARROWS  & STEWART’S, 

ENGINEERS,  BANBURY. 


PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINE  (excellent 

Sreond  baad).  by  Clayton  A Co.  suitablo  for  driving  a Brick- 
making  Machiue,  Ac. 


Second-hand  PORTABLE  ENGINE  Mortar  Mill. 

Saw  Table.  Ac. 

BARROWS  & STEWART,  Engineers,  Banbury. 


HAFTING!  SHAFTING!  SHAFTING 

Twenty  Tons  new  bright  turned,  Hem  8-inch  to  3-inch,  a 
per  cwt.  Thitiy  Toss  second-haod  ditto,  at  10*.  per  cwt. 

R.  H.  WILLIAMS.  EriKiiiner,  &o. 

South  Bermondrry  Railway  Station,  London,  S.E. 


G 


1 URNEY  STOVES.-  FOK  SALE  THREE 

X UTie  STOVES  (Gurnet's  Patent).— Apply,  Churchwarden 
Mary  Redciiif,  Bedmlnster  Bridge  Brevery,  BrutoL 
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CLARIDGE’S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  GOMP^- Limitsd. 

SLAUGHTER  HOUSE  and  other  FLOORS, 

ROOFS,  TERRACES,  LIMIMC  OF  RESERVOIRS,  DAMP  COURSE. 

A LIST  of  VTORKS  with  thicknesses  to  which  the  material  has  been  snccessfuliy  appUod 
for  upwards  of  30  years,  sent  post  free  on  application  to 

BLOCKS  IMPRESSED 


OLARIDGE'S 

ASPHALTE, 


J.  FARRELL,  Secretary, 

VICTORIA  EMBANKMENT,  W.O. 


T CUJiyif  O engineers.  iKONFOUNDERS,& CONTRACTORS.  CHIEF  OFFICES : Hi,  CANNON  STREET,  E.C 

SfllAl  ||  UriAW  & wU.  MANUFACTURERS  OF  filVETTEO  GIRDERS,  ROLLED  JOISTS,  BRIDGES,  ROOFS,  TANKS,  COLUMNS,  CASTINGS,  4c- 

THE  LARGEST  TOWN  STOCK  OF  ROLLED  BEAMS,  PLATES,  TEE  & ANGLE  IRON  kept  i,y 
WATERLOO  B !D3E  WHARF 


iilllll 


JOISTS  CONT^ 


SEC.S12ES.IBS. 


^!e;i'2  II 

22]6’‘.5  bo 
32j5;i-:2  (0 
25^S-'4:/.-23 
2Sh5--3  13 

a+kii'S  Is 
asU'S  |i2 
36  4>2  8 
37l3jHV»5'-' 
i33l3  - 3 jjO 
FLllC/iPitiTiS 
Fscnehii 


RICHARD  MORELAND  & SON. 

I Xj  Xj  "W  IiIC3-XXTS  EXTO-IIXEEXiS 

MANTJFACTUEEES  OP 

CONSTRUCTIONAL  IRON  WORK, 

3,  Old-street,  London,  E.O.,  Corner  of  Goswell-road. 


" Messrs.  E.  Moreland  4 Son,  Engrineers,  3,  Old-atreet,  E.C.  October  3nth,  1978. 

We  are  pleased  to  inform  yon  that  your  Patent  Fire-Proof  Flooring  was  the  iseass 
of  Saving  the  Steam  Engine  aod  Boiler  from  destruction  in  the  ilro  that  ocourred  at 
our  Albert  Oil  Mills,  Hammersmith. — Toots  faithfully, 

(Signed)  PIxVCHIN,  JOHNSON,  4 CO." 


ROOFING  FELTS.— F.  bkaby  & co. 

INODOEOUS,  SAEKINGl,  and  OTHER  SHEATHING  FELTS  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  Manufaofcnrers  of 

Perforated  Zinc,  Perforated  Copper,  and  Perforated  Iron,  in  various  Designs  and  Gauges, 

WROUGHT  IRON  TANKS. 

PAINTED  and  GALVANIZED,  OF  IMPEOVED  MANDPAOTURB. 

CORRUGATED  IRON. 

GALVANIZED  and  BLACK,  IN  ALL  GAUGES,  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS.  EUSTON  HOAD.  LONDON,  N.W, ; HATTON  GARDEN,  LIVERPOOL;  GREAT  CLYDE  STREET,  GLASGOW 

MEASUEES  BEOTHEES  & CO.  Southwark  St„  London,  S.E. 

Proprietors  of  Phillips's  Patent  Rig-hts,  and  Mannfactnfers  of  Patent  Girders,  Rolled  Iron  Joists,  Riveted  Girders, 

Flitch  Plates,  Columns,  Fire-proof  Floors,  Tee,  Angle,  and  Sash  Iron,  &c. 

Have  always  in  their  TOWN  STOCK  about  3,000  TONS  of  the  following  sizes,  from  which  orders  can  bo  immediately  eiesuted 
at  low  prices.  Section  Sheets  and  Book  free  on  application. 

MANCHESTER  OFFICE:  6,  BOND  STREET. 


X U=  6 , 
X u=  7 , 
X 3 =12  , 
X 3 = 8 , 


. per  It. 

6"  X 3"=13  1b.  per  ft. 

7"  X 3"=14  lb.  per  ft, 

«"  X 31"=241b.  perft. 

12"  X 6" 

i> 

7 X 3i=S0  „ „ 

91  X 4i  =29  „ „ 

12  X 6 

ID 

8x4  =22  „ ,, 

19  X 4i  -32  „ 

14  X 6 

II 

8 X 6 =29  „ „ 

10  X 6 =36  to  43  „ 

16  X 61  4 6 

" 

8x6  =34  ., 

10  X 6 =56  „ „ 

10}  X 7 

=42  lb.  per  ft. 


JOISTS— Length  from  10  feet  to  36  feet. 


PLATES— Width  6"  to  18" ; Length.  12  feet  to  30  feet ; Thickness,  i"  to  J". 


ROWNSON  DREW  X,  CO. 

225  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  113  aUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  and  PAUL’S  WHARF,  E.C. 
ROLLED  JOISTS, 

From  3 in.  to  16  in.  deep,  and  FLITCH  PLATES  in  various  widths  up  to  30  ft.  long, 

IN  STOCK  at  LEOPOLD  WHARF,  UPPER  GROUND  STREET,  BLACKFEIARS  BRIDGE. 

Sheets  of  Sections  and  Tables  of  Strength  on  application. 

Riveted  Girders,  Columns,  and  General  Castings,  Bar  Iron,  Steel  Tools,  &c, 
miLWAY  <ND  CDURACTHRS’  STGBES  and  PIAKL:  patent  CYCLOPS  POKGES.  INAIIS  AND  BUIDERS'  IROIIMOIII.d:«. 


BARNARD,  BISHOP,  & BARNARD’S  (Original  Manufacturers  of  the  “ NORWICH  STOVES.”) 

SLOW 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES 
E POST-FREE. 


COMBUSTION 
STOVES 

New  London  Skow-rooms  now  open — 93  & 95,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C 

A Large  Selection  also  at  the  Museum  of  Building  Appliances,  23a,  Maddox-street,  Eegent-street,  W 


Excellent'in  every 
way.” 

See  the  T»me»,  Jan.  30,  1877, 


NOEFOLK  IRON  WORKS, 
NORWICH. 
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' c) 


O^FOPi)S^PEf^'O^S5^'"°^2-0^-WOOD-Wo, 

_.,,.JA.  V^?T&  LlENAIfl  . 18^ 


5COW., 


ON 


|\  Fi^nzJosef 

M EDMS -FoR^ Progress 


THE  ABOVE  FIEST-CLASS  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED  TO 

A.  RANSOME  & CO. 

FOB 

SUPERIOR  WOOD -WORKING  MACHINES, 


A.  RANSOME  & CO.’S  SHOW-ROOM  FOR  MACHINERY  IN  MOTION. 


The  above  engraving  represents  the  interior  of  a large  building  which  has  been  recently  erected  at  the  Stanley  Works  for 
the  purpose  of  thoroughly  testing  all  new  machines,  and  also  for  giving  intending  pui'chasers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of 
their  merits  by  seeing  them  actually  at  work. 

As  new  machines  are  from  time  to  time  brought  out,  they  are  fixed  in  this  shop,  and  worked  for  the  purpose  of 
showinf^  them  to  those  interested  ; and  thus,  at  any  time,  a selection  of  the  most  novel  and  improved  machines  may  always 
be  seen  in  operation  by  application  at  the  Works.  Besides  a number  of  new  and  special  machines  temporarily  fixed  for 
trial,  an  assortment  of  those  which  are  in  more  general  demand  are  kept  constantly  at  work  in  this  building,  such  as 
Timber  and  Deal  Frames,  Circular  and  Band  Saws,  Planing,  Moulding,  Mortising,  and  Tenoning  Machines,  Patent  Com])lete 
Joiner,  Saw-Sharpening  Machine;?,  die.  ...  • • • j v -u 

Competent  men  are  always  in  attendance  to  work  the  machines  and  explain  their  action  and  capabilities,  and  they  will 
also  give  instructions  how  to  work  them  to  the  best  advantage,  to  men  who  may  be  sent  by  purchasers  for  that  purpose. 


Tie  rapid  increase  in  the  demand  for  A.  RANSOME  ife  CO.’S  MACHINES  has  induced  them 

To  PUKCHASE  the  extensive  PREMISES  and  PLANT  of  the  late  BATTERSEA  FOUNDRY  COMPANY, 

Where  in  future  a portion  of  their  work  will  be  carried  on.  These  works,  which  comprise  nearly  an  acre  ot  Shops,  including 
one  of  the  largest  Foundries  in  liondon,  will  enable  A.  RANSOIME  <fc  CO.  to  execute  the  most  extensive  orders 
in  a very  short  time ; but  their  chief  Works  and  Offices  will  continue  to  be  the 

STANLEY  WORKS,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA, 

WHEEE  ILLUSTKATED  CATALOGUES  CAN  BE  HAD  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


1.  RANSOME  & CO.  are  the  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Sale  of  PEKIN’S  PATENT  FRENCH  BAND  SAWS 
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SAMUEL  WORSSAM 


& CO. 

WOOD.WOBEINO  MACHINES. 


OAKLEY  WORKS, 

KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 

MANUFACTUKERS  OF 

Every  Description  of  Machine  for  Saw  Mills,  Builders, 
Contriwtors,  Cabinet  and  Pianoforte  Manufacturers, 
Ship-builders,  Carnage  and  Wagon  Works, 
Government  Dockyards,  &o. 

PRIZE  MEDALS— 

LONDON,  PARIS,  VIENNA,  INDIA,  SANTIAGO,  STOCKHOLM. 
GOTHENBURG,  and  NORRKOPING. 

PEEIN’S  FRENCH  BAND  SAWS. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 


CHARLES  POWIS  & CO.  ENGINEERS,  LONDON, 

For  First-class  Wood-Working  Macliinery. 

PRIZE  MEDALS— STETTIN,  COLOGNE,  DUBLIN,  PARIS,  HAVRE,  and  VIENNA. 

OFFICES  -.—No.  60,  GEACECHUF.CH  STREET,  E.C.  and 
CYCLOPS  WORKS,  MILLWALL,  E. 


FIXED  AND  PORTABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS 

Steam  Cranes  and  Hoists, 

STONESAWING  MACHINERY 

MORTAB  MILLS, 

WOOD  WORKING  MACHINERY 

And  Contractors’  Plant 
'ui.ah  generally. 


ORIGINAL  INVENTORS  (there  is  no  Patent) 


Improved  Joiner,  “ Universal,”  for  Planing,  

Moulding,  Sawing,  Tenoning,  Grooving,  Illustrated  Catalogues  Free 
Mortising,  Boring,  &c.  on  application. 


The  Combined  Circular  and  Band-Sawing  Machine,  AND 
THE  ONLY  MANUFACTURERS  IN  LONDON,  Purchasers  are  Cautioned 
against  Factors  terming  themselves  Manufacturers 
sellinga  copy  of  this  Machine,  but  of  am  inferior  make. 


PATEiiT  MODLDINQ 


MACHINE. 


PRIZE  MEDALS— LONDON,  1862.  VIENNA,  1873.  PARIS,  1867 

THOMAS  ROBINSON  & SON, 

The  Largest  S,aw  Mill  Engineers  and  Wood-Cutting  Machinists, 
RAILWAY  WORKS,  ROCHDALE,  near  MANCHESTER, 
And  115,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.O. 
every  DESCRIPriON  OF  WOOD-CUTTDI(r  MACHINERY, 

Higb-Pressure  Cotideusin”  and  Compound  Steam  Engines,  Boilers,  Shafting,  Gearing,  &e 
Special  Maobuses  for  Cask-Making,  Wheel-Making,  Railway  Carriage,  i Wagon  Building, &o 
Illustrated  Catalognes  and  Full  Particulars  on  Application.  ! 


PORTABLE  steam  PUMPING  ENGINES 

ON  HIRE. 

Bid©  Entrance  Covers,  Doors  and  Frames,  Pensteoka, 
Tide  Flaps,  Gully  and  Air  Grates, 

OHABCOAL  VENTILATOfiS,  and  every  description  of  Sewer  Ironwork 
in  Stock. 


GEORGE  WALLER  & CO.  Pheenix  Engineering  Worka 

HOLLAND  STREET,  SOUTHWARK,  8 B • and  at 
STROUD.  OLOUCESTHB6HIEE. 


STRODE  & CO. 

LONDON, 

GAS  & HOT  WATER 
ENGINEERS, 

ART  METAL  WORKERS, 

19,  Osnaburgh-st.  Regent’s  Park,  N.W, 

SHOW  f 67,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  E.C. 
ROOMS  [ 32,  Cockspar -street,  S.W. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  the  only 

VENTILATING  SUN  BURNER 

With  SELF-ACTING  VALVE  for 

PREVENTING  DOWN  - DRAUGHT. 

Private  Gas-works  Erected. 

Estimates  Fbee. 


AIR. 

Diy  and  Night 
tbfl  admlMiuu 
•ough  the  Eiter- 
inl  Vail  These  VpDtil«tor« 
Arranged  so  that  the  re.)ui. 
Quantity  of  air  toay  be  ad* 
n apartment  without  the  .llghteet  draught'^helng  feU%yThe  ocmf! 
pauU  : and  as  tkey  «re  placed  in  the  ealerual  wall,  their  action  Is  not 
Impeded  when  the  house  IS  flo.ed  fur  the  evening,  at  which  time 

constant  supply  of  fresh  air  is  moat  reouired.  HAVWaiir. 

BROTHERS.  Sule  Manufacturers,  ig;  and  189  Hate  117  and  liai 
Vuitu-slreet,  Boiough.  ^ 
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F.W.  REYNOLDS  & CO.  ENGINEERS, 73,  SOUTHWARK  ST.  LONDON,  S.E. 


The  MONARCH” 
PATENT 

MORTISING  MACHINE. 

Price,  complete  with  Chisela, 
&c.,  £12. 


F.  W.  REYNOLDS  & CO.’S  NEW  PATENT 

‘ IMPEEI AL  ’ COMBINATION  SELF-FEEDING 

SAW  BENCH, 

BFECIALLY  DESIONfiD  FOR  IlA.yD-POWEB. 

Price,  complete,  £22. 

Without  Baud  Saw  Apparatn?,  £14,  10a. 


The  “ROYAL” 

Patent  Comhined  MortiBing;, 
Tenoning,  and  Boring  Machine. 
Price,  with  Cbisels,  &c.,  £15.  15s. 
Complete  with  Boring  Apparatus  and 
Tenoniug  Tool,  £21. 


F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Builders’  Machinery  and  Appliacc.s  on  Application. 


FRAWnTS  & no  ! INN  HOAD,  LONDON,  and 

VA.O  VV/.  S 47a,  DEANSQATE,  KANCHESTEB. 

IMPROVED  SELF-ACTING  WOOD  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS,  WITH  HARDENED  STEEL  BANDS, 

CUBVILINEAB  ®lToV’'sTu™ERSy"wM'H%EiE^^^^  OB  SHOPS. 

BB'ASS  SASH-BAB8  and  STALL-BOARD  PLATES.  NO  ADVANCE  IN  PRICES.  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 


FIEST- CLASS  PRIZE  MEDAL,  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION. 

CLARK  X COM  PANY’S 

NOISELESS  SELF-COILING  REVOLVING  STEEL  SHUTTERS 

NO  ADVANCE  IN  PRICES. 


LONDCW — Rathbone.plaoe,  Oxford-atreet. 
PARIS — Rue  Notre  Dame  dea  Viotoires,  40. 
VIBNNA — Kambhner  Strasee,  8. 


NEW  YORK— 162,  West  27th.9tre6t. 
MANCHESTER — 57,  Market-street. 
LIV IfiRPOOL — 87.  Lord. street. 


DUBLIN — 13,  Snffolk-street. 
EDINBURGH — 21,  South  St.  David. ^eeu 
MELBOURNE— 44.  Queen-street. 


BOYUrBOaTL^.«.T.LATOB.J.QJ^YJJ  ^ (,g  ^ BOYLE’S 
PATENTS 

Preserve  Health,  enhance  Comfort, 
save  Fuel. 

SEVERAL  ROOMS  HEATED  PROM 
ONE  FIRE. 

Hot  water  at  any  moment,  in  practically 
nnlimited  qoantity,  and  anywhere  in  the 
house,  obtained  &om  the  same  source. 

PURE  ATMOSPHERE  ASSURED. 

COMYN  CHIHG  & CO. 

28,  29,  4 30,  CASTLE  8TBBET, 

22  S 23,  LITTLE  ST.  ANDREW  STREET 
Upper  St.  Martin’H.lana,  W.O. 


BOrUF  S UTLST  VSimLATOil 


DAVENPORT’S 

PATENT  FASTENING 

FOB  GATES,  DOORS,  CUPBOARDS, 
CASEMENTS,  *0. 

" Oaght  to  come  ipeedily  Into  general  ose."— Builder.  May  IS,  1876 
No  H>riDge.  telf-oloeing,  flttod  by  any  one. 

1b  BiaUeable  iron 
Entrance  and  FleldUi 
2a.  9d.  each. 

Tard,  Stable  Doora,  - 
la.  9d. 

Cu  (itxiarda  and  CaiemeL  1i 
from  7d. 

Braaa  from  la  4d. 

A redaction  by  the  doxeu 
niuatrate.l  Pnca  Llai.  Teatlmoniala,  Ac.  poet-tree, 

ol  all  IroniLOngers,  orol 

M.  DAVENPORT,  Patentee  & Sole  Manufacturer, 

No.  40  WILSON-8TBEBT,  FIN8BUBT.  LONDON.  B.O. 


s 


D.  HULBTT,  INV'RNTOE  and  PATENTEE.  The  Mercurial  O .. 
ReguLtCor  U the  only  efficient  inatrauirnt  lor  ioaoriu^  trbu]e.u,i.. 
and  unilorm  lighting,  rtiuallalng  the  preeaure  and  prvTenllng  auy 
irregularity  la  the  heiebt  ol  the  dame. 

D.  HULETT  & CO.  55  and  56,  High  HolbrrD, 

MAnuIactui'ei8  ol  Qu  Chandeliers,  Glass Lisirte,  sc. 


Full  Particulars  and  Prices  on  application  to  the 
SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

ROBEY  & CO.,  Engineers,  Lincoln. 

London  Office:  117,  CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


ROBEY  CO.’S 

New  Patent  Design  of  Horizontal  Engine  and  Locomotive  Boiler  combined, 

FOB  DBIVING  SAW-MILLS 
And  aU  Descriptions  of  Fixed  Machinery. 
NO  EXPENSIVE  BRICK  BUILDINGS  OR  HIGH  CHIMNEY  REQUIRED. 

Can  be  Supplied  -with  Special  Fireboxes  for  Burning  Wood,  Saw- 
Dust,  Turf,  and  every  description  of  Inferior  Fuel. 
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WUER  & LEWIS  ENGmEERS,  16,  WALEROOS,  LOHDO:^,  E.C. 

Patent  Combined  General  Joiner  and  Band  Sawing  Machine, 

FOR  MOULDING,  GROOVING,  RABBETING,  io. 

To  Cut  11  in.  deep, 

Price,  with.  Countershaft,  £60. 

This  Machine,  with  a 
4.horse  Engine  and  Boiler, 
delivered  and  Fixed,  £195. 


Can  be  seen  at  any  time. 


WURR  & LEWIS,  ENGINEERS,  16,  WALBRQQE:.  LONDON,  E.C. 


37  & 38,  East  Streer, 

Manchester  Square, 
LONDON,  W. 


TURNER  & CO. 

Makers  of  all  Kinds  of  Steam,  Hydraulic,  or  Hand  Power 


Established  AJ).  1818. 
Engineers,  Smiths,  and 
Founders. 


LIFTS  AND  HOISTS 

INVENTORS  & SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  of  the  “ CONTINUOUS  ” STEAM  HOIST 

ORNAMESTAI,  AND  OO^STRPCTIONAL  IRONWOBg  OF  ALL  KINDS,  FOR  ARCHITECTS  ARD  BUILDERS. 


HOPKINSON’S  PATEI^T  SASH  FASTSWER 

SOLE  MAJTUFACTDRERS 

WILLIAM  TONES  & SONS. 

SECURE,  SIMPLE,  CHEAP. 

This  is  the  ordinary  fastener,  with  the  projection  A 
on  the  left  of  the  arm,  forming  the  PATENT  GUAED 
which,  when  the  window  ie  fastened,  lies  np  to  and 
immediately  behind  the  opening  between  the  sashes. 
When  any  inatmment  is  thrust  through  the  opening  to 
force  back  the  arm,  the  PATENT  GUARD  instan- 
taneonsly  closing  on,  and  tightly  wedging  it,  effectually 
prevents  the  instniment  from  forcing  open  the  fastener 

Being  without  complicated  parts,  it  is  not  liable  to 
get  out  of  order. 

For  the  same  reason,  it  is  not  expensive,  and  can  be 
sold  at  abont  the  same  price  as  the  ordinary  fastener. 


It  may  be  procured  through  any  Troumongcr  in  the 
Kingdoin. 


Brass  Foundry  and  Tube  Works  Moseley  Street,  Birmingham. 


ELECTRIC  BELLS  AND  INDICATORS. 

THE  INDIA-RUBBER,  GUTTA-PERCHA,  and 
TELEGRAPH  WORKS  COMPANY,  Limited. 

nndertike  to  erect  and  keep  in  order  ELECTRIC  BELLS  and  INDICATORS 
mr  domestic  purposes,  and  all  deseriptions  of  Electric  Signalling  Apparatus. 
Private  Tel^raphs,  Fneamatic  and  Speaking  Tubes,  Apparatus  for  Ligbtine 
the  Gas  of  Pubbc  Buildings,  Theatres,  &c.  Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Estimates  given  on  application  at  the  OlHce. 

lOe,  CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 

WORKS-SILVERTOWN,  ESSEX, 

BELLS!  BELLS!  BELLS! 

IMPEOYED  SYSTEM. 

For  particulars  apply  to — 

J.  F.  CLARKE,  49,  Moorgate-street,  London. 
CLARK,  HUNT,  & CO. 

WHOLESALE  IE0NM0NGEB8, 

STOVE  and  RANGE  MANUFACTURERS 

SMITHS,  Ac. 

No.  169,  SHOBBDITOH,  LONDON 
lUnstrated  Price  Lists  forwarded  upon  application  enolosingof  unp 


{>ATENT  WROUG'i*! 

J.  J.  J.  CURDES  & CO.  DOS  WORKS, 
NEWPORT,  MONMOUTHSUIRE. 

Too  F.\TEHl'tE3  aud  M.OtUKACl'UUEES  of  tLo  ivcU.iaoTO 

PATENT  WROUGHT  NAILS, 


•U  their  Trade  Marh  j and  that  aU  Nails  now  mAHn  and  sent  out  bi 
hem,  aicept  clasp,  besx  this  mark  upon  their  heads : and  t'U-l 
tlthln  every  paclt.ge  sent  from  their  works  is  also  ■ criid 

“Ihrasa.  AH  their  ba^s  are  aho  b-aiiUdil 

Nail,  are  maonfactiired  by  J.  J.  OiSDBl  ft  CO.  ontofaernp 
■nd  -he  kiii.li  oi  pig  w-vii,  and  have  long  elace  earned  the  repu- 


pATENT  WNOUGHT  NAILSj 

1.  MatJii.'':a:tured  by  J.  J.  CORDr.S  ft  COMPANY, 

THE  ONLY  PATENT  IVIlOUGHT  NAILS 

vhich  are  uniform  Id  their  make,  the  bulk  always  corre-  A 
ponding  to  the  eainple.  They  are  iH-tiiigtiislied  by  a s'ar 
•n  the  head,  aud  they  conot  full  1,000  nails  to  th.ir  r-epective  H'' 
veighia  Sold  by  all  Ironmongers.  A stock  of  the...  j kept  " 
ly  the  Agents, 

JOHN  GEORGE  & SONS, 

late  HIQOS  ft  GKuRGE, 

General  Iponmoogery,  Hiass-fouadry,  and  Nail  Warehonsev 
No  lie,  CANMi.S  KTK  lO.M  ON.  !i.(i 


XTAILS  and  IRONMONGERY 

Av  from  BIRMINOQAM direct,  ■’tgj 

Builders,  Contractors,  and  Oihsrs,  lupplled  with  NAILS.  JBON. 
and  IBONUONGKRY  of  every  d escri i.tion.  at  the 
LOWEST  BIRMINOUAU  PRICKS, 

A comrl*te  List  of  which  will  be  forwarded  ui>oii  iim.Iioallon 

FRARCTS  BIANCHI  & CO..  26,  bUMAIER  ROW 

BiimiNaHAM : 

And  14l,  SHERBORNE  LANE.  LONnoN. 


piCHHRDSffl 

rV-ELLS0N£? 


176J8 . 

Brownlow-Stree^ 

Holborn-London* 


' HmOTB'  OWN  DB6I9NB  OaBSPOLLV  UaKBISD  OUT 

aadSetimates  forwarded  upon  applloattoB. 
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PREMIUM  DOOR  AND  GATE  SPRING. 


BRITISH  PATENT,  No.  3,808.  1876. 


IS  T HE  OMLY  SPIRALLY  TWISTED  DOOR-SPRING  erer  made  to  either  Open  or  Close  a Door.  It  is  snp- 
ported  on  Pivots,  to  prevent  its  bolgiDg  or  nnshipping  when  the  door  is  open  or  c’osed. 

The  opening  or  closing  action  is  effected  by  the  spring  being  so  arranged  as  to  wind  or  unwind,  the  end  of  tho 
Spring  with  one  hole  being  fixed  on  the  lowkk  pivot. 

This  Spring  is  made  of  the  beat  cast-steel  wire,  finely  tempered  j it  is  of  the  simplest  oonstrnction,  is  easiest  of 
appIioatioD,  and  the  most  durable  spirally-twisted  Door  Spring  ever  made. 

It  needs  no  skill  to  apply  it,  and  will  always  keep  in  order.  Fnll  directions  are  sent  with  each  Spring. 

Those  Springs  are  meeting  with  universal  favour  in  America,  aad  are  in  nse  in  many  public  buildings,  steam- 
boats, rai’roids,  ferries,  &o.  throughout  the  country,  and  most  flat  tering  testimonials  of  their  superior  merits  have 

been  rooeivad.  Every  Spring  is  warranted.  The  following  are  its  advantages  over  any  other  Spring: 

Ist.  It  is  the  only  one  suspended  on  Pivots,  which  gives  it  the  advantage  of  aooommodatin"  itself  to  the  an-^Ie 
of  the  door  as  it  is  opened  and  shat. 

2od.  It  is  the  only  one  that  will  not  hump  or  bulge  when  the  door  is  shut  or  opened  to  its  fullest  capacity. 
3rd.  It  is  more  readily  applied  than  any  other  Spring,  and  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  attached  and  detached 
withont  removing  the  screws. 

4th.  Its  Buperioriby  of  design  gives  it  an  ornamental  appearance  when  on  the  door. 

5th.  Its  ease  of  adjustment,  and  numerons  other  advantages,  make  it  the  most  desirable  Spring  that  can  be 
applied  to  a Door  or  Gate.  The  Prices  are  very  reasonable. 

Proprietor:  ALEXR.  KELLY,  53.  Mark-lane,  LONDON. 

AGENTS — AiExa.  Kelly,  Washington  Chambers,  Wolverhampton  ; W.  S.  W.  Astiiury  & Co.,  48,  King-street, 
ftfanohester  j D.  & D.  F.  Dalziel,  City  Rope  Works,  22,  Howard-street,  Glasgow ; Edward  Jones,  Contractor, 
Caerphilly,  Cardiff ; George  Seagrave,  3,  Cope-street,  Dublin.  Agents  Wanted. 


AECiIlB.\LJi  SMITH  & CO.’S 

E.i'l  KM'  SI  RINGS, 


8I-URIO0S  ARTICI.F8  liiavn 
AUOIID.  SMITH  a Co.'S  eA'J'KNT  DODBLE-ACTION  DOOR 

ARCED.  SMITH  a uO.’S  PATENT  WEATEER-TIQHT  WATER 
BaU  ; And 

I-.VTEVT  WEATHER-TIC-HT 
^ CASEMSM  f.A.'TE.VI.VO  lor  KUBNCB  WINDOWS. 

oifuclr  rt  iueeled  to  ol»ervo  thut  all 
S0iuj|«>d  with  NAMU.  Onr  TRADE- 
3 i’KiN'CKaSTREET.  LKICESTEll- 
T-i  Ovi.Vftre  WARRANTED. 


B 


EN  TURNER'S  NEW 

ADJUBTAST.II  RROtrixATINO  DOOR 


PATENT 

SPBINS, 


Which  desert  1>ea  ooiutdfi&blviahi  i 
then  hall  olrole  In  opening,  Ii 
can  be  made  atrong  or  weak;  |l 
can  be  a^usted  to  anjeentre,  and 
the  whole  of  the  tnslde  taken  oat 
without  nnhan^cg  the  door. 
Manulactnrert  of  the  Original 
eia.Lh'B  Paoent  Door  Spring, 
Water  Bars,  Ac.  Springe  of  ever; 
description  made.  Inventors  and 
makers  of  the  firat  door^prlsi 


SMITH  & TURNER, 

Sc.  M.  BABTHOr.OMKW  CLOSB,  LONDON,  B.O 


R EDMUND’S  PATENT  HINGE 

MANDFAiTkRY  and  WABEH0U3E. 

Wellington  Foundry,  tw,  Ctiarlos-street,  City-road,  E.C. 
Inrar  >he  CalaI  Bridge). 

BENJAMIN  SLATER, 

(Late  K OOLLOPI,  SOLE  PROPRIETOR. 

A LARGE  &TOCK  ut  ihe  I’AFENT  BINOBS  kept  ready  for  del  I- 
eetf,  coniLitlDg  of  Klo.pr  BpTii,g»,  Gate  hinge#,  Rielng-hiuBea.  Bbnug 
Sr>riDg-hluge8,  Nol-ruli.g  SpniiA-hingea,  Double-acting  Spnog-hlngea. 
Illaiiig  and  N.-t-rUli.g  I <•  or  B«ck-,prings,  *c. 

IMPROVKD  PAlENr  PLnoR  SPRINGS,  SHrOLE  OR 
" '’SLE  ACTING. 

With  Iroproved  Shifting 
I’tvoU.  particularly  adapted 
fur  Doora  reiiutring  to  be  kept 
Very  Bte»dy  when  ehut,  and  yet 
of  • a«y  ncliou  aa  they  open  ; as 
the  chief  power  of  the  Spring  Is 
exerted  to  keep  the  Door  per- 
fectly steady  when  abut,  the 
IKiwer  is  Imsened  ai  the  Door 
opens,  Aud  tliua  the  eulest 
action  laobtaiusd.and  the  ten- 
dency to  oscillation  avoided. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  CALDRONS, 

WITH  TOOLS  COMPLETE,  for  LAYING  ASPHALTE  FLOORS. 

NEW  VERTICAL  ENGINES,  CIRCULAR  SAWS,  CARTS  FOR  BUILDERS’  USE. 

WOODS,  COCKSEDCe,  & CO.  STOWMARKET. 


THOMdS  PUGH  & 00. ’a  NEW  PATENT 

ECONOMIC  SELF-ADJUSTING  MORTISE  AND  RIM 
LOCK  FURNITURE. 

J.  B.  SCAlDIEtL  k CO.  (late  Tbniis  I'ugh  i Ce.),  UTioiesile  IroDinoiijcrs, 

No.  13,  KINO  STREET,  SNOW  HILL.  LONDON. 

The  moat  perfect  article  now  mAnufAclured.  great  improvementa  having  been 
recently  made{i(i  it,  It  haa  l>een  eitenaively  iiwd  in  Public  and  Private  Building* 
is  Hoc  Majcaty'a  Pavilion  And  Camp  at  AldetahoU— alone,  many  hundreil  aeta  wiUi- 
out  one  aingie  failure.  It  ia  applicable  to  all  Locke  aud  rjitclie*.  both  P.ltn  and 
Mortleo,  and  elTecta  a moat  eeoure  faaleiiing.  Witliout  any  ecrew  In  the  neck  of  tho 
knob.  Perfect  action  su.\ranl«edtn  both  Looka  and  Furniture,  U the  Lucka  are  of 

New  rich  Deeigna  in  Olaaa,  China,  Braa«.  Bronzed,  Gilt,  Carved  Wooda, 
Inlaid,  to  tc.  or  to  any  Deaigu. 

THIS  FURNITURE  MAY  BE  HAD  WITH  »-LATES  OB  NUTS. 

A moat  ooiuplete  and  exteuatve  etockof  every  deacriplloii  of  Locka,  I,atche8.  Brua 
Fauudry,  aud  Ironmongery,  required  for  Biiildinge,  of  the  beat  quality  manu- 
factured, t the  iQweat  wholeeale  prfeea. 

*•*  IlluaUatlona  and  Particnlan  eent  on  application. 

_ WAREHOUSEa  FOR  NAILS,  PIPES  GUTTERS.  Ac.  32.  HOSIER  LANE. 


MOLINE’S  PATENT  WKOUGHT-IEON  WINDOWS. 


GUNDY’S  PATENT  ECONOMIC  COTTAGER’S  COOKING 


& POTTS 
PATENT  WROUGHT  IRON  WATER-TIGHT 
WINDOW  AND  FRAME, 

BUITABLB  POB 

ChxiTclies,  Chapels,  Parsonage  Houses, 
Schools,  Public  Buildings,  or  Private  Houses. 

THEY  CAN  BE  MADE  TO  ANY  DESI&N. 
rUIL  PARTICUL-iRS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION, 

AliO  Manufacturers  of 

WROUGHT  IRON  SKYLIGHTS,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 
38  and  fifi.  YORK  STRF.KT.  WKSTMIN^^  I’kK 


Sole  Maarnfactrorera  t 

THE 

GENERAL  IRON  FOUNDRY  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

BROKEN  WHARF,  & 43  UPPER  THAMES  ST, 

Ii  0 N D 0 N. 


TTlnstrated  Prosoeotno  forwarded  on  anolioafton. 


J.  OSWALD  GAEDNBR  & CO. 

ENGINEERS,  IRGNPOUNDERS.  and  CONTEAOTOEa 
NO.  134,  FE'>CHliRIH-3TRKET,  LONDON.  B.0  ' 

TYNE  IRONWORKS, 

^^5  TORE  RTteBT.  TORKROAD.S.a  i 


8TAFP0RDSHIEK. 

HabOfacCuren  of 

QLiiiera,  Kook.  Bridge.,  R-lled  JoIaU, 
D-e-re,  B-dia,  Cbaloa,  VUtchea, 
OeH'iaii-,  M.ehee,  Staaobiona,  Lifte. 

(•r»urt,  Ta  k».  Stalroaaea,  4c. 
W-igoce  au.1  Screlna  ealaulated  and 
atrr-i.gth.gu.rHUU-d,  Speciflcatlona, 
Plaica  >ii.i  R liuiaiea  prepared. 
Qliistfated  Bbreu.  »f  Seotiona  aentoa 
•t'i'biicitioB. 


AND  IRONING  STOVES. 

These  Engravines  repreBent  tho  Smallest 
Bize  Stove,  vi*.  34  in.  long,  21  in.  high, 
and  15  in.  deep.  The  Oven  ia  18  in.  long, 
14  in.  deep,  and  II  in.  high.  The  Boiler 
contains  three  pails  of  water. 

This  Stove,  Blso  CUNDY’8  PATENT 
BRICK  OVEN,  Doable  Fall-down  Bar 
KITCHEN  RANGE, and  Patent  BRICK 
OVEN,  Semi-closeRange.  al*o  CUNDVS 
Patent  Original  FIRE-BRICK  Wartn- 
eir  Ventilating  STOVE,  suiiable  for 
ChnreheB,  Halle,  Schools,  and  Stairoases, 
can  he  seen  in  operation  daily  at  the 
SHOW-ROOMS  of  the  Maonfactoror, 

WM.  ADDIS, 

6,  7.  & 15,  LEICESTER  STREET, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


Proijj  ectua,  with  fall  Description  and  Price  of  the  above,  will  be  amt  per  Ptat  on  application. 
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GRUNDY  & CO.’S 

MARBLE  AND  IRON  WORKS, 

No.  26,  PAGE  STREET,  MILLBANK,  WESTMINSTER. 

BUILDERS  WILL  REALISE 

A GREAT  SAVING  in  Cost  of  Marble  Cbimney-pieces, 

With  STOVES  and  GRATES,  at  thesa  STORES. 

£2.  10s.  oa]  VERT  CHEAP!  [El.  lOs.  03. 


PATENT  CLOSE  AND  OPEN  FIRE  COOKING  RANGE 


WROUGHT-IEON  TANKS,  CISTERNS- 
BURNET  * COMPANY, 

MILLWALL  DOCKS,  LONDON,  K. 

OATTLE  TR0PQH8,  CART^; — ,,  - > ' ■■■  .yj 

SODlEa.  Write  for  Re. 

iuced  Hit  of  BnUdere'  > y^fBH 

CIBTBRNa.  NolA— All  -■  ,r~L !— grr^flB3l 

Tiiiki  At  these  Works  i .vy/i-— /■  l|B|n 

QiAde  with  lie  ■ ■ - iMwSi 

Peteut  ^ WATER  'I’l.ltW!! 

Ooroei’.  >Mirr-WR9|S{ASSilH|| 


[ffer  *spEe.TCD  ii 

^TAVCATKCH  1| 


ir'.£TMmP 


GOLD  MEDAL  CAPE  EXHIBITION. 


pROUOH  & JAY 

(OBODOH  16  TAATS  MAiiAger  ol  the  Works,  Llmehonse, 

for  TUPPER  A CO.) 

RBOBNT'8  WHARF,  CATHERINE  8TBKBT,  LIMBHOTISB. 

«7B0UGHT.IE0N  CISTERNS  AND  TANKB, 

FOB  WATER,  OIL,  TURPENTINE,  4a 
SIBDERa,  FUNNBLB,  CATTLE  TROUGHS.  OaBT  BODIES 


MADE  TO  ANT  SHAPE  OR  SIZE. 
OI8TEEN8  ALWAYS  IN  ETOCK, 
from  SO  to  700  GnUonA 


CROCCON  & CO. 

UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON, 

Oattle-Troughe,  Ac.,  Galvanized  or  Painted. 

Makers  of  WE-ODGHT-IEON  TANKS,  0ISTEEN8,J&c. 

2 Goree  Piazzas,  Liverpool ; 59,  George-squaro,  Glasgow. 

A large  Assortment  always  in  Stock.  » 

Estimates  free  on  application.  lit- 


stock  SIree  delivered  the  day  following  receipt  of  Order. 
I'aJOKa  KOtlWAKOBU  ON  APPLIOATIOr . 


JOHN  BELLAMY, 

BYNG.8TREET,  MILLWALL,  LONDON,  E. 

WROUGHT.IHON  TANKS  AND  CISTERNS. 


;:'rnrrT>(Y''rT-;”ii 


. ANV  SIZE  OR  SHAPk‘ 

' MAOETOORDER  FROM 
TO  20.000  GALLONS. 
PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


CATTLE  TROUGHS,  GIRDERS,  CART  BODIES,  4o. 
OumlbuB  Iroin  West  India  Dock  Station  puaaee  ByngHtnit, 


CALVERT  LAW, 

8T,  LEONABD’S-BOAD.  POPLAR,  LONDON.  H. 


J.  TYLOE  & SONS, 

ENGINEERS, 

No.  2,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 
Bath  and  Heating  Apparatna  erected  in  Public 
and  Private  Buildings  in  London  and  Country. 
Estimates  on  Application. 


PXGELSIOE  GAS  BATH, 

A-J  With  Linen  Warmer,  £5. 10a.  Od. 

ECLIPSE  GAB  RANGE, 
With  Open  Fire, 

Bto  II I II  III  I 

HPIfliirMw  GAS  CONSERVATORT 
^lllSS'Sf  BOILERS. 

REFLECTOR  COOKING 
STOVES  from  Its.  W. 

*®***'^*"*®®®®^^  Sole  Maker, 

G.  SHREWSBURY,  59,  OLD  BAILEY,  E.O. 

FACTORY  : 9S,  BARRINGTON  ROAD, 

EAST  BEIXTON.S.W. 


IMPROVED  WRODGHT-IRON  TANKS, 
Ciaterne,  Corn-Bina,  Water-Cart  Bodies,  Fannels,  Oattle> 
Troughs,  Contractors’  Earth  Skips,  4o. 


CLARK,  HUNT,  & CO.’S 

SLOW  COMBUSTION  GRATES 

Are  of  an  entirely  new  coostmctlon, 

A SOLID  FIRE-BRICK  FORMING  the  BOTTOM  of  the  GBATB 
on  which  the  fire  bunia 

Fuel  placed  In  theee  Gratee  eoon  becomee  a maee  of  fire,  peodnelns 
great  heat;  flree  carefully  made  up  iu  them  WILL  BURN  WITH 
WONDERFUL  STRADINBSa  FoR  SEVERAL  HOURS  WITH- 
OUT ATTENTION.  The  consumption  of  fuel  iu  these  Grates  U 
ABOUT  HALF  that  ol  ordinary  Register  Stoves.  Ae  no  aehee  are 
teen,  the  tiled  hearth  H always  tidy.  These  Orates  are  aleo  con 
itrncted  with  a chamber  at  the  back,  for  WARMING  THE  ALB 
BEFORE  ENTERING  THE  APARTMaNT.  lUuetrated  Price  Lljl 
lent  on  application,  inclosing  etamp. 

CLARK,  HUNT,  A 0 0. 

stove  and  Range  Manofactuieis, 

Na  169,  SHOREDITCH,  LONDON. 


J^IGHTNING  CONDUCTORS,  &c.  &o. 

DIXON,  CORBITT,  A SPENCER, 

Mnnufacturers  of 

HEMP,  MANILLA,  AND  WIRE  ROPES 

of  every  description  ; Lines;  Twiaea, 

Copper,  Iron,  and  Steel  Cords  for  Sash-lines 
and  other  purposes. 

GILT  and  SILVER  COED  for  HANGING  PICTURES 
Fencing  Sirsud. 

COPPER  ROPE  LIGHTNI.VG  CONDUCTORS,  &c. 
Warehouse:  26,  COilMERCIAL  ROAD  EAST, 
Removed  from  103,  Fenchureh-stceet,  E.C. 

Works  : Gatesheai-on-Tyne. 


STOVES! 

PORTABLE  TERRA  COTTA ! 

KOBERTS'S  PATENT  FOR  COAL  ! 

Emitpure  heat  Twenty -four  honra  for  about  One  Penny, 
without  aitention.  For  bed-rooma,  greenhouses,  or 
almost  any  purpose. 

Prospectus,  dtawings,  and  authentioatod  testimonials 
can  be  bad. 

Id  use  daily  at  Offices  of  Patentee, 

THOMAS  ROBERTS, 

No.  112,  VICTORIA  STREET,  WESTMINSTER. 


NEWALL’S 

PATENT  COPPER  ROPE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR. 

Standard  Siza  Is.  per  foot. 

130,  STRAND,  W.C. 

36,  WATERLOO.ROAD,  LIVERPOOL. 
68,  ANDERSTON  QUAY,  GLASGOW. 
Manufactory,  Gateshead-on. Tjee. 


A PRIZE  MEDAL  for  SUPERIOR  LOCKS 

.£\.  W*8  awarded  to  J.  H.  BOOBBTER,  at  the  Great  Kxhlhltlon  o 
1851,  who  tnvitea  the  attention  of  Builders,  4a  to  his  Stock  of  Iron 
mongery.  Braes  Foundry,  Nalls  (wrought  and  cut).  Copper,  and  Zinc 
Patent  Locke  of  all  deai^ptlous,  China,  Glase,  and  Wood  Furniture 
of  all  klnde,  with  Patent  Shifting  Spiudlee  ; Dr.  Arnott'e  Ventilaton 
end  the  New  Ragietered  Venetian  Ventilator,  so  much  admired 
J.  H.  BOOBBTER  (late  8TUBCH  4 BOOBBVER),eetabUshednearlj 
100  year*,  for  the  supply  of  GOODS  of  the  BSST  MANUFACTURE,*’ 
the  LOWEST  PRICE. 

Wo,  14,  Staubope-street,  Newcastle-streetilStrand,  London,  W.O 
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COTTAM  & CO.  IRON  WORKS,  2,  WINSLEY  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

PATENTEES  AND  ORIGINAL  INVENTORS  OF  THE 

IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  STABLE  AND  HARNESS  FITTINGS. 

PATEONISED  BY  THE  ENGLISH  AND  CHIEP  FOEEIGN  GOVBENMENTS,  AS  WELL  AS  BY  THE  PKINOIPAL  NOBILITY 
GENTRY,  AND  HUNTING  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 


Si 


uuiutuar,  and  UUiSDITiON,  Economy  in  the  nso  of  Pood, 
of  COTTAM  3 Plam  and  Enamolled  IRON  FITTINGS  for  StaUa,  Looaa  Boiea,  and  Hameaa  Rooms. 

Maanfaotonr  fnf  SEEN  (varioaaly  arranged)  in  full-sized  StaUa,  Loose  Boxes,  and  Harness  Rooms,  at  the 

aiaaoiaotory  (ol  the  original  inventors),  2.  WIN8LET-STEEBT,  OXFORD-STREET,  W.  APPLY  FOR  No.  3 CATALOGDE  (FREE  OF) 

COTTAM  & CO.  IRON  WORKS,  2,  WINSLEY  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

N.B. — Winsley-atreet  is  the  street  opposite  the  Pantheon. 


MARSHALL  & 

HATCH, 

BINGFIELD  IRON  WORKS, 
YORK  ROAD,  KING’S  CROSS, 
LONDON. 

ESTIMATES  FREE. 
PROMPT  EXECUTION, 


PATENT 

STABLE  FITTINGS 

IRON  ROOFS, 
STAIRCASES, 
SASHES,  AND  DOORS, 

STRUCTURAL 

IRON  WORK. 

HIGH  CLASS  WORK. 
MODERATE  PRICES- 


IRON  FOUNDERS 

■TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES, 
Prize  Medals  awarded  ; 
LONDON,  PARIS,  and  BRDSSELS. 


ST.  PANORAS  IRON-WORK  COMPANY 

OLD  ST.  PANORAS  ROAD,  LONDON.  N.W. 

STABLE  FITTINGS. 


MUSGRiVE'S 

PATENT  STABLE  FITTINGS, 

MUSGRAVE’S  PATENT 
IRON  COWHOUSE  FITTINGS, 
MUSGRAVE’S  PATENT 
SLOW  COMBUSTION  STOVES. 

Priced  Catalognea,  oopionsly  illustrated,  and  Esti- 
mates will  be  forwarded  on  application  to 

JMUSGRAVE  & CO. 

(LIMITED), 

ANN  .STREET  IRON  WORKS, 
BELFAST, 

And  97,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W, 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

M-ANUFACTUREES  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houees,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  <io. 

OFFICES  A.VD  SHOW-ROOMS;— 

No.  31,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W.  ’ 
IlluBtrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating  post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps, 


EVERY 

VARIETY 

OF 

FITTINGS  FOR 
STALLS 

AND 

LOOSE  BOXES, 


lEVER  FfRM[^ 


PAVING, 
DRAINAGE 
LIGHTING, 
VENTILATION, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

OF  ALL 

GLASSES, 


To  be  seen  in  the  STABLE  of  100  feet  in  length,  erected  at 
ST.  PANORAS  IRON  WORKS,  OLD  SAINT  PANORAS  ROAD. 

* The  6t.  Paneraa  Iron-Work  C<'tnp<>DT  (inpo  s olevpir  thing,  and  a oaefnl  thine.” — Buildir,  Sdth  Julv,  ’870. 


pox  & SONS, 

\J  AST- WORKERS  1q  WOOD. 


METAL. 

STONE 

GLASS, 

DETORATTON. 


H«urs.  COX  A SONS  beg  to  nggtat  to  Architect*  tbst  w tha 
vMiijm  work*  in  the  above  brancbe*  are  done  on  their  own  premlaea 
great  (aeillty  lor  superintendence  la  offered.  ' 

Tha  strictest  attention  Is  paid  to  the  working  out  carefully  alJ 
Designs  entrusted  to  them  for  execution,  akUled  Foremen,  accasionied 
to  work  from  detailed  drawings,  being  at  the  head  of  each  department 
OOX  * SONS'  Catalogues  of  Church  Furniture,  Lighting  Arrange- 
mente.  Stained  Glass,  Monuments,  and  Artistlo  Domestic  Furniture 
price  6d.  each,  post  free. 

SHOW  ROOMS, 

Nos.  S8.  29.  A 31,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London. 
STAINED  GLASS  WORKS,  j BRONZE  STATUE  FOUNDRY 
Maidan-laue,  adjoining.  | Thamee  Dltton,  Surrey. 
KANUPACTOET. 

The  Wood  and  Stone  Oarrtng.  Gothic  Metal,  Monumental,  and  OranlM 
Polishing  Works,  College  Wharf,  Belvedere-road.  Lambeth. 


DACE  FEED  TIMBER  FRAME  (42-mch) 

LVi  by*  well-known  London  maker,  FOR  SALE,  cheep.  ' 
For  particolan  apply  to 

SAMUEL  WORSSAM  & CO. 

OAKLEY  WORKS.  KINQ’S-ROAD.  CHELSEA.  R.W 


Band  saw  blades,  extra  tough. — 

For  Price  List  of  FRENCH  SAWS  made  from  our  Patent 
"Double  Diamond  "Steel,  apply  to 

M.  POWIS  BALE  & CO. 

Saw-miil  Engineers,  ao.  Bodge -row  London., 


l?IRE-PROOF  CONSTRUCTION 

X FOX  A BARRETTS  PATENT. 

This  Improred  system  of  flre-prool  construction  has  been  mot 
extensively  adopted,  and  Ita  application  has  been  extended  to  nearly 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION  of  BUILDING,  whether  public  or  private 

The  system  combines  ECONOMY  with  great  simplicity  of  censtruo- 
tlon,  perfect  security  from  Are,  Increased  donbllity,  and  many  other 
Important  advantage*. 

^e  floors  and  roofs  are  lormed  by  acomblnatlon^of  Joists  e(  wrought 
or  rolled  iron  with  ooiicrete,  so  conatmcted  that  each  floor  becomes  in 
effect  a beam  of  artidclal  etoue  with  rlbe  of  iron  i the  structure  po*- 
seesing  great  atrength  and  rigidity,  and  forming  a Bre-pruof  foandti. 
Uon  adapted  to  receive  a finished  surface,  either  of  the  ordinary  flooc- 
Ing  beards,  or  of  cement,  asphalts,  lUes,  slate,  or  other  material. 

Some  of  the  largest  and  moet  Important  buildings  In  the  kingdom 
are  now  In  course  of  erection  upon  this  principle,  which  is  recosn- 
mended  to  the  notice  of  all  who  are  Interested  In  building,  botbai 
lupersei^gthaaeceeiltyfor  cast-iron  girders  and  brick  arches,  and 
as  bringing  the  great  desideratum  of  hre-prool  oonstructlon,  event  ha 
ordinary  dwelUng-boasee  and  domestic  hidings,  within  the  reach  o> 
svery  one 

Further  InformatlM  may  be  obtained  ollhe  Proprietor  et  the 
FaCeot, 

MR.  BARRETT, 

Wo.  H.  YORK  BUILDINOB  ADBLPHI 


T^OR  HIRE  or  SALE,  Cheap,  a capital 

X 7-H.P.  PORTABLE  ENGINE,  and  a S leet  MORTAR  MILL. 
Only  used  two  montbs,  and  quite  e-gnal  to  new 

WURR  &,  LEWIS, 

No.  16,  Walbrook,  London. 


DOLLED  JOISTS.— Quantity  FOR  SALE, 

_1_  IJ  at  a consiJerable  reduction  from  market  price,  being  punched 
sections,  IS  in.  by  5 in.  and  9J  In.by  4J  in.  In.  20 ft  and  S’,  ft  lengths. 
—For  patUcuLar*  apply  to  Mr,  GEO.  SCAMELL,  40  and  -U,  Upper 
Thamcs-street,  Loudon, 
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JEON  RAILINGS, for  enclosing 
TOMBS  and  GRAVES. 

L.. 


COMMUNION  RAILINGS.  SCREENS.  GATES,  *c. 
IllUEtrated  Price  CaUloirue,  of  numerous  Designs,  is  varioos  Bt7lee 
(free),  on  application  to 

COTTAM  & CO.  IRON  WORKS, 

?,  WINSLEY  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 


THE  INDESTRUCTIBLE 
RIM  LOCK. 


[ral 


Made  entirely  of  malleable  iron,  on  the  inter- 
obangeable  principle.  It  is  the  most  siroply-oon* 
etmcted  and  cheapest  Lock  ever  made. 

Price  SOs.  per  dozen. 

To  be  bad  of  Ironmongers,  snd  from 
STANBURY,  Merchant, 

No.  7i‘,  Lower  Hnrst-street,  Birmingham. 


PORTABLE  ENGINES  (Secondhand)  of 

6.  7,  S,  9.  ftnd  10  b.p.  TO  BE  SOLD  Cbesp.  Qiiarsntced  to  be 
in  a thorough  ft»U  of  repair.— Por  partlcnlats  aud  prices,  apply  to 
ROBEY  A CO,  Bagineers,  UdcoIs. 


WROUGHT-IRON  BOX  GIRDERS.— 

f » Elereo  JSft.  4 in. ; Forty-four  15  ft  9 In. ; Eieren  19 ft.  3 in 
All  17  Id.  deep,  by  85  in.  flange.  New  EX  LIQI'IDATION,  9f.  per 
ton  on  Rail.  Alto  WRODUUT-IRON  ROLLED  BEAMS  to  match, 
Ktin.  and  13  in.  deep,  6 in.  and  S in.  flange.  72.  per  ton  on  Rail. 

LEES  & WOOD,  27,  King-street,  Manchester. 


Locomotive  tank  engines.— 

MANNING,  WARDLE,  i CO. 

BOYNE  ENGINE  WORlta,  LEEDS, 

Hit©  sererat  now  ready  for  immediate  delirery,  ol  rarious  sie«  and 
of  superior  design  and  workman.'bip.  suitable  for  Contractors,  Docks, 
Collieries.  Imn  Works,  and  Branch  Iduesof  Railway,  &c. 

Photographs.  Bpeciflcatlons.  and  Prices  sent  on  a|i|>!ic-itloD. 


Double -CYLINDER  portable 

ENGINE  (12  h.p.)  FOR  SALE;  alto  one  improved  General 
Joiner,  on©  Tiying-np  Machine,  16  In.  wide  with  feet  bed.  all  by 
C.  Powis  & Co.  ; and  one  Saw  Bench  6 feet  long,  by  Jackson,  all 
nearly  new.— Apply  on  the  Works.  Lambeth  New  luflrmary,  8.B.— 
J-  TAYLOR,  Coutractor. 


TIMBER-FRAME  FOR  SALE,  by 

Nasmyth,  Maachester,  cut  8 feet  square  40  feet  rack,  In 
thorough  good  condition,  weighings  tons. 

JENNINGS,  34,  Nerlh-itreet,  Manchester-sqQare,  W. 


QAW-MILL  MACHINERY  TO  BE  SOLD 

kj  by  PRIVATE  TENDER,  cemprislng  Cornish  Boiler,  10-h.p. 
UuriiOLtal  Engine,  two  Moulding  Machines,  two  Circular  Saw 
Benchee,  and  other  fluinge.  All  in  working  order.— For  full  par- 
ticulars and  orders  tofriew  apply  to  Ih©  Trustee.  Mr.  A.  SCRUTTON, 
No.  114,  Fenchurch-slreet,  E.C.  Tenders  must  be  sent  in  by 
SEPTEMBER  29th,  The  Trus'ee  does  not  bind  himself  to  socept 
the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

TEON  REDUCED  AGAIN, 

X New  Bar  Iron,  various  sites,  made  eut  of  be«t  wrought  scrap  ; 
Bare  for  making  Horseshoes  or  for  Tyres,  stamped  beat,  82.  lOt  per 
ton.  Also,  New  Iron,  62.  15a.  per  ton,  In  large  or  small  quantities 
A quantity  of  new  Wrought  Plules  iu  stock  at  a reduced  price. 

Old  Iron  taken  in  exchange  or  bought  for  cash. 

New  Bar  Iron  delivered  and  Old  Iron  fetched  from  any  part  of 


London. 


SAMUEL  ISAACS. 


ROYAL 
LETTrERS  PATENT 


ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1774. 

A ITSTIN’S  NEW  IMPERIAL  PATENT 

rA.  SUPKEFINE  FLAX  LINE. 

The  above  oriisla  is  uow  being  manufactured  and  told  in  large 


1,  Publle-house  Shi 


and  other 
iiiaequent  on  its 


quanttUee  for  Groan- liouie  Saali 
heavy  work.  The  Maoufseturers  • 
atrenglh,  and  the  large  amount  of 
peculiar  inanufaetme. 

AUSTIN’S  IMPERIAL  PATENT  .FLAX  SASH  AND  BLTNF 
LINES  (two  Priae  MedaU  awftr.ied).  The  Maunfiioturein  of  the  above 
articles  p.arlicularly  wUh  to  draw  tlio  attention  of  the  trade  to  thair 
Imperial  Patent  Flax  Saali  Lines,  of  which  taey  are  uow  making  five 
qnrJ.ties  ; and  they  strongly  recotnmeiid  that  in  aU  cases  they  shouic 
be  irarchassd  in  preference  b the  viaUnt  lines  made  from  jute,  which 
article  has  neither  the  strength  nor  the  durability  of  flax,  oonse 
qucntly  c-ounot  give  so  much  satiefaction  to  the  conhumcr. 

They  also  invite  the  pirticolar  attention  of  the  trade  to  thci 
IMPERIAL  PATENT  BLIND  LINES,  which  arc  very  superior  h 
anything  yet  offered. 

Tliey  can  be  obtained  of  ,all  Roper 
Factors,  and  Wholesale  Houses  in  tc 


Q AND. — 500,000  Tons  of  best  clean,  sharp, 

white,  ted.  and  yellow  PIT  BAND  FOR  SALE  Special  con- 
tracts entered  into  for  price  and  samplee. — Apply  to  E ROBERT- 
SON, Wet  Dock-yard,  Ipswich. 
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ESTAB 


BAIL 

CHURCH 


?/2  A CEMTi  . 


E Y’S 

CLOCKS. 


A.  The  £15  TURRET 
TIMEPIECE, 

With  Cast-iron  Dial,  2 feet  diamstat. 
GiltFignreB,  and  Blue  Ground. 

THE  SCHOOL  BOAED  CLOCK 

A3.  The  £30  CLOCK 

To  striie  hours  on  a Bell  of  68  lb. 
Dial  2 feet,  inclnding  Bell. 

A3.  The  £35  CLOCK, 

As  above,  with  Dial  3 ft.  in  diameter. 

The  £50  CLOCK, 

Btiibes  hours  on  a Bell  of  10  ewt.  with  Dial  6 feet  in 
diameter;  not  inclnding  Bell. 

BAILEY'S 

BEST  DINNER  AND 
WORKS  BELLS, 

COMPLETE,  WITH  YOKE  AND  LBVBB 
10  Inchei  .... 

13  Inchea  ..  ..  ..  80s.  Sd. 

14  Inches  ..  ..  U6s. 

16  Inches  184s. 

Other  quotations  on  application. 


Oonstmcled  on  the  most  Sdentmo  Prlnclplea, 

As  supplied  to  the  British  Government,  the  Hint  of  Hung- 
kong.  Sir  C,  Fox,  Sir  W.  Armstrong,  and  ths  ohlsl  Sclentlfl' 
Men  of  this  Country. 

Length  of  60  feet  or  more,  aU  Copper,  unfixed,  complete,  wttb  Inau 
atora,  Holdfast  Elevating  Tube.  &o  { In.  Is.  per  ft.  1 In.  Is.  6d.  per  fl 
BUILDERS  WANTED  as  AGENTS, 


BAILEY’S 

PATBff* 

PYROMETERS. 

For  Promoting 
Hconomy  in  the  Con 
sumption  of  Fuel. 

For  Babers,  to  700  deg £3  is  $ 

For  Engineers,  to  1,600  deg 4 4 0 

Over  One  Thousand  in  Use. 


BAiLEY  & REID's 

CEMENT 
TESTER. 


IMPORTANT  to  CIVIL 
ENGINEER 
ARCHITECTS, 

TOWN  SURVEYORS,  and<^ 
CONTRACTORS. 

To  Test  1 square  inch  of 
Section. 

Price  £20. 


This  Cement  Tester  has  been  designed  with  special 
reference  to  the  prevention  of  vibration  of  the  parts 
during  the  process  of  testing;  a small  stream  of  water 
slowly  trickling  into  the  cistern  causes  the  fracinre,  For 
further  particulars  see  “Reid  on  Portland  Cement,”  by 
Spon,  London, 

Monlds,  £1  each. 


W.  H.  BAILEY  & CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Testing  Apijaratus 

For  Steel,  Iron,  Cement,  Paper,  Oil, 
Pipes,  Boilers,  &o. 

ALBIONWORRS,  OLDFIELD  ROAD, 

SALFORD,  MANCHESrEE. 

Bailey’s  Illustrated  Inventions,  2,000  Woodentp, 
•fs.  post  frepe 


FIRST-CLASS  MEDALS  TO  MAW  & CO.  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHl  BITION  OF  1862  ; DUBLIN,  1665  ; OPORTO,  1965 
PARIS,  1867:  PHILADELPHIA,  1870;  and  Nameroua  Others. 

TMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED  and 
J-  ENCAUSTIC  TILE  PAVEMENTS. 


Combining  a highly  decorated  and  economical  gubetltute  fer  ordinary 
floors  and  their  perishable  cevering*.  MAW  k CO-'H  Pattern  Book, 
the  work  of  tke  first  deafgnere  of  the  day,’forwarded,  together  with 
sped.vl  demgne  and  eetimates  for  every  kind  of  floor  and  wall  tiling. 

Speuiiuens  may  be  Been  at  MAW  4 CO.'S  MonoheBtr-r  Agent’s, 
WILLIAM  Dale,  so,  John  Dalton-street ; Liverpool  Agent*.  JNO 
POWELL  A CO.  10,  St.  Oenrge’s-crescent ; and  Dublin  A-ienla,  H. 
8IBTHOKPE  i SON,  11  A IS.  Cork-hUl;  London  Agents,  W.  B. 
SIMPSON  A SONS,  456,  West  Strand  ; and  United  State©  of  America 
Agents,  A MERCHANT  A CO.  244,  Pearl-street.  New  York. 

MAW  A CO.  BENTHALL  WORKS.  BR03ELEY. 


PANTILES  8UPBR3EDED. 

Buff  corrugated  roofing  tiles 

Cost  No  More  than  the  common  PontUes.  although  vutly 
superior  in  every  reapect. 

PATENT  EXPANDING  EIDGB  TILES,  inltable  for  any  Pitch 
LIME,  CEMENTS.  PLASTER,  HAIR,  LATHS, 

TILB8,  PIPES,  Ac. 

BLUB  GROOVED  AND  PLAIN  STABLE  PAVtNQ  BBICKF, 
ADAMANTINE  CLINKERS. 


RED  CORRUGATED  ROOFING  TILE3. 

A LARGE  QUANTITY  OF  THE  ABOVE  IN  STOCK. 

W.  C.  HAWKER, 

BELMONT  LIME  WHARF,  YORK  ROAD  (on  the  Canal  Biiflee, 
KINO'S  CROSS,  N.  nearly  opposite  entrance  to  Goods  Btatiou, 
Great  Northern  Railway). 


rtlLVBR  MEDAL.  PARIS  BZBlBI'nON,  1867. 

pEAKE’S  TERRO- METALLIC  TILES, 

L PIPES,  Ac— Notice  U hereby  most  recpectfully  given,  that  tlie 
LONDON  DEPOT  for  thl*  WARE  is  REMOVED  to  No.  51  WLort, 
Maocleeflsld-etroet  North,  City-read  Basin,  N.  ; Sndly,  that  the  trade 
term,  “ TEKRO-METaLLIC"  la  theexcluilve  rlgbtof  theProprictor; 
and  Srdly,  that  the  “ Report©  of  the  Juries,''  page  591,  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  1851,  note  tke  grant  of  a Fint-claaa  Metlal.  and  rank  the 
Mannfactoriee  known  so  loug  as  " The  TLleriao."  Tvnstall,  BtoflonL 
shire,  a*  tbe  first  of  the  kind  Id  the  world. 


CORRUGATED  ROOFING  TILES. 

A.  H.  LAVERS, 

NINB-ELMS,  LONDON. 

RED,  BLUE,  and  BR08BLRY  .EIDGB  and  ROOFING  TILRS. 
WUITB  GLAZED  TILES  and  GLAZED  BRICKS. 
ADAMANTINE  CLINKERS. 

RED,  BLUB  BUFF,  and  BLACK  FLOORING  TILES  and  Qnarrter, 
BLUB  STAFFORDSHIRE  BRICKS  of  every  deecription 
Forwarded  to  all  parts  direct  from  tbe  Works. 


POOLE’S  PATENT 

BONDING  DULL  EOOBING  TILES 


3 


Are  superior  to  all  otliera 
are  Square-coniered,  hke 
Slate  ; 

are  perfect  in  lap; 
also  in  bonding  one  aaother 
by  breok-juint. 

For  particulars  and  pricea, 
apply  to 

JOHN  Matthews, 
ROYAL  POTTKRT, 
WE3TON-SUPEK-UARB 
Sole  Assignee  of  Patent. 


l\yT  ATHEMATICALDRAWINGINSTRU- 

IV J_  MENTS,  THEODOLITES.  LEVELS,  CIRCUMFRRENTBRa 
80ALEH,  TAPEB.  CHAINS,  T-SQUARES.  RULES.  Ac 


J.  & W.  B.  ARCHBUTT, 

No.  201,  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LAMBETH, 

Near  Aslley’s  Theatre, 

Manufactureri  of  tbe  above,  and  all  descriptions  of  Bnrveytae 
Instrumente,  unequalled  for  quality  and  pricA  lUustrated  prtged 
Catalogue*  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Tliree  Stampa. 

Every  article  warranted.  Second-band  Instruments  of  all  klDda, 
by  tbe  liest  makers,  always  in  stock. 

8TENCJ1  PLATES  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 


QTANLEY,  Maniifacturei-  of  MATHE« 

O MATICaL  instruments  to  H.M.  Government,  Selence  and 
Art  Deportment,  Council  of  India,  Admiralty,  Ac.  Only  Priae  iledal 
ew.anlcd  at  the  Exhibition,  1862,  for  excellence  of  construction  of 
Matheinalicnl  IiistniinanU.  Drawiug  and  Surveying  Instrcmcnta 
of  every  description  of  tbe  beit  possible  workroanihlp  and  highest 
finish,  with  many  important  Improvements,  nt  tbe  most  moderata 
-nsh  prices.  List  iiost  free.  These  goods  cau  be  hod  by  ordering' 
direct  only. — Addreaa.  Great  Turnstile.  Holboru,  Loiidou, 


FIRST-CLASS 

DRAWING  AND  MATnEMATICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 


The  cheapest  and  best  House  in  London  for  tbe  abovels 

0.  BAKER’S,  241  & 245,  HIGH  HOLBORN. 

it  large  assortment  of  every  cloos  rrqiilretl  by  the  Architect,  Engineer, 
and  Surveyor. 

Repairs  executed.  luslruiueuta  taken  in  exchange 
Illustrated  Catalogues  ef  lustra  men  Is  and  Stencil  Plates  Free  by*  post, 
EsrasLuiiEP  1765. 


THE  BUILDER, 


[Sept.  22,  1877. 
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BATH  STONE  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  Limited, 

QUARRYMEN  AND  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

CHIEF  OFFICE ; COBSHAM,  WILTS. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  CORSHAM  DOWN.  BOX  GROUND.  COMBE  DOWN. 

BATH  STONE  WORK  prepared  fit  for  fixing,  and  delivered  to  any  Railway  Station.  Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ftirniahedon  application. 

LONDON  DEPOTS : Great  Western  Railway,  Mileage  Station,  Paddington ; and  South  Western  Railway,  River  Side,  Nine  Elms. 

The  Largest  Stock  of  Chimney-pieces  in  England  will  be  found  at 

G.  MITCHELL’S  MARBLE  GALLERIES, 

166,  BROMPTON  ROAD, 

AND  148,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET. 

Architects  and  Bnildera  are  respectfully  invited  to  inspect  this  fine  Stock  of 

MARBLE,  SLATE,  STONE,  AND  ALABASTER 

CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

in  every  variety  of  Design,  and  suitable  for  any  Class  of  House,  fitted  with 

GRATES,  TILE  HEARTHS,  AND  MARBLE  FENDERS. 

Fhotographs  Lent  for  Inspection. 

AHCHITECTS’  DESIGNS  CAREFULLY  CARRIED  OUT. 
Estimates  sent  in  for  all  kinds  of  Marble,  Slate,  or  Stone  Work. 
MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  AND  HEADSTONES. 

A SPLENDID  CARVING  OF  THE  ROYAL  ARMS,  in  ALBINI 
STONE,  6 ft.  9 in.  by  2 ft.  11  in.  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 


C3-:e]o:e^g-e  wi^ic3-s:t  & 

155.  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET. 

Aad  238,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET  {Blaokfriars,  K.C.), 
Patentees  and  Sole  Manueactuhees  op 

WRIGHT’S  PATENT  BIVALVE 

AND  OTHER  STOVE  GRATES, 

Eitchon  Ranges,  Fenders,  Fire.irons,  and  Ornamental 
Castings  of  every  desoription. 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES. 

WORKS  : BURTON  . WEIR,  ROTHERHAM,  YORKSHIRE. 


oo. 


M.  H.  BLANCHAED  & CO.  BRICK  AND  TILE  WORKS,  BISHOP’S  WALTHAM,  HANTS. 

Cftn  ofier  the  undermentioned  Goods  &t  very  LowPriees:— 

1 Rooflog  TUm.  “Broielsy"  Plila  Md  OnumenUl,  with  Nib*  ar  I SUflordthlre  Bins  Stable  PavlQg  lUid  Chmnel  Briclci. 

i j u V I Hip  end  Vellay  Tile*.  [Pinhole*.  „ „ QuarrlotenUPeviiigBrickiotmaiiydsecrlp- 

ttiUinopli«BricV>(Red).h*lIroiind*nd  8han>back(v*rtou*)-  PUln.  Cupped.  EoU.  and  OmenienUl  Rldg*  Titee,  Bed  *iid  Blue.  tiooe 

bed  Quarriee  and  Paving  Brick*  of  many  deecriptiun*.  | BUffordahire  Blue  Facing . B I Moulded  Brick*.  | „ „ WaU  Coping  Brick*  and  Garden  Edging. 

SAMPLES  and  PBICE  LISTS  forwarded  on  application,  and  Samples  may  be  seen  at  our  Terra  Cotta  "Works,  74,  Blackiriars-road,  London,  S.£L 
All  orders  and  further  information  please  address : — M.  H.  BLANCHABD  & CO.  Bishop’s  ^Faltham,  Bants. 

JI.B.— Low  Bailway  Ratee  qnoted  to  agyStation  on  the  London  and  Soutb-Weatern  Railway. 

HOLDEN  & CO.’S  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  ROOFING. 

architects,  BUILDERS,  &o.,  are  raquested  to  apply  DIRECT  to  HOLDEN  & CO.  for  Prices  and  Particulars  of  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE 
ZINC  ROOFING.  They  can  refer  with  confidence  to  a large  number  of  Works  already  executed  by  them  in  all  pares  of  England  and  the 
Colonies  as  their  best  recommendation, 

STAMPED  ORNAMENTAL  ZINC  WORK  OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTIONi 
BEST  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  ONLY  USED. 

No.  5,  WOOD  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Zme  ROOFIIMG.  TRECCON  ^ CO. 


CLIMITED). 


The  Oldest  Firm  in  the  Trade,  Mr.  H.  TREGGON  having  been  the  FIRST  TO  INTRODUCE  ZINC  ROOFING  in  this  Country. 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  WORK  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  Executed  in  the  Best  Manner. 

Estimates  on  application  at  the 

YORK  WORKS,  BREWERY  ROAD,  N. 

SAX’S  ELECTRIC  HOUSE  BELLS. 

J.  SAX’S  System  of  ELECTRIC  BELLS  gives  Complete  Satisfaction  wherever  employed. 

BEST  WORK  ONLY.  PARTICULARS  AND  ESTIMATES  FREE  OF  COST. 

JULIUS  SAX  (Est-  1850),  108,  Great  Russell-street,  London,  W.C. 


BRASS  SASHES,  BUILDEES’  BRASSWORK. 

DYSON  & CO. 


Patenteea  of  the  DIAMOND  and  FLUTED  BRONZE  STALL-PLATES 
(requiring  no  cleaning), 

60,  PITFIELP  STREET,  HOXTON,  N. 


WINDOW  - BLINDS. 

Q-TTYNAN  & SON,  Window  Blind  Manufacturers  to  the  Trade  by  Steam  Power  and  Special  Machinery 

11.  CARBURTOU  STREET,  GREAT  PORTLAND  STREET,  late  of  WeUs-street 

Send  an  lUuatrated  Price  List  of  Blinds  Free  by  Post,  or  can  be  had  on  application.  Eletablisbed  1796. 


Toi.  XXX.V.  No,  X8li7. 


SATOaOiT.  Sa’iIBMBSB  8i!,  1877. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  Building-Trades’  School,  Stuttgart.— Oberbaarath  von  Egle,  Architect  

Design  for  the  Proposed  Bjroa  Memorial : to  which  the  Committee  awarded  the  Second  Place.— Mr.  H.  Heathoote 
Siatham,  Architect;  Mr.  E.  K.  Mullins,  Sculptor 
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Alierdeen  and  the  Socl&l  Science  Cougrese  i 

The  rretident'i  Addroie  at  the  Sociai  Science  Congrese. 

IsActC<iueeorBlT«cl?  

The  Chaiing-cross  Hotel  Biteneion 

The  Uoueebold  at  Different  Eras : Louie  Quatorze  ... 

From  France  

Loud., II  One  Hundred  YoarsAgu 

The  Baugewerkeocbule,  Stuttgart 

A Deeign  (or  the  Proponed  Bfron  Hemorial  

Rayal  Architoctural  Muieutn  Art  Claeses  

The  Ha  (-yearly  Heollugs  o(  the  Rail  way  Companies... 

A Mnaon  to  Muons 

“ Peerage  Property  " 


CONTENTS. 


Ancieot  Greek  Art  Ml 

Drinking  Fountain,  Bridgnorth 

Working  Girls’  Homes  and  Workrooms flS'J 

Gleiigarrlff.  BautrrBar,  Ssnatoriaia  MS 

TheRirerDee Ml 

Ur.  Joseph  Lionel  WillUmi.. Mo 

Birmingham  Secular  Club  and  Institute 

Cavendish  College,  Cambridge..... Ml 

On  the  MechanioAl  Gaueralion  o(  the  Egg-ehape  from  Three  Foci  9Sa 

Church-Building  News  . MS 

Dissenting  Caurch-Buildiog  News M-S 

A New  Dock  tu  the  

School-Building  News 9(57 

^ , S - 

The  Trade  Unions  Congress  at  Leicester yHI 

ULscelJanea 9C7 

AhenUen  and  the 
Social  Science  Congress. 

H B expression  in  one 
of  Tennyson’s  poems, 

' “ a olear-walled  city 

by  the  sea,"  comes 
into  one’s  mind  in 
looking  at  the  arobi- 
tectnre  of  the  more 
modern  and  handsome 
portions  of  Aberdeen. 
These  are  not  the  por. 
tions  nearest  the  sea, 
certainly,  and  it  mast 
be  confessed  that  the 
lower  portions  of  the 
town  have  a grim  and  uninviting  character, 
where  the  flat  unbroken  granite  walls  have  be- 
come dark  and  dingy  with  time,  and  where  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  But  the  city  as  a 
whole  is  a sea-side  city,  and  very  invigorating  is 
the  sharp,  keen  feel  of  the  air  that  blows  through 
its  streets,  and  forms  (wheo  there  is  not  too 
much  of  it)  the  best  ally  of  the  “ Health  Sec- 
tion ” ; and  there  is  something  in  the  look  of  the 
hard  1 right  walls  of  grey  granite  that  stretch 
in  Icng  perspective  up  Union-street,  especially 
when  seen  in  light  and  clear  weather,  which 
seems  remarkably  in  keeping  with  the  climate, 
and  gives,  of  course,  a great  deal  of  individoality 
of  character  to  the  architecture  of  the  city. 

This  same  street,  called  Union-street,  may  be 


striking  testimony  as  to  the  important  effect 
which  the  planning  and  laying  oat  of  streets 
may  have  upon  the  status  of  a city. 

A good  deal  was  said  in  our  columns,  a little 
while  ago,  in  regard  to  the  value  of  granite  as 
an  architectural  material,  and  the  desirability  of 
extending  its  employment  farther  in  London. 
In  continuation  of  the  subject  it  may  be  interest- 
iog  just  to  recapitulate  the  impression  which 
this  granite  city  produces  when  regarded  as  a 
whole,  and  in  reference  to  the  architectural  capa- 
bilities of  the  material.  The  old  portions  of  the 
town  nnqueetionably  show  that  granite  changes 
its  effect  very  much,  after  exposure  for  a con- 
siderable period  to  the  smoko  and  dnst  of  a city 
atmosphere,  even  one  so  comparatively  little 
contaminated  as  that  of  Aberdeen ; and  the  heavy 
dark  grey,  or  nearly  black,  walls  of  some  of  the 
older  streets  have  an  oppressive  effect  on  mind 
and  eyes.  But  there  is  also  a look  of  solid 
strength  about  them  which  is,  in  one  sense,  more 
satisfactory  than  the  picturesque  but  rickety 
and  tumble-down  structares  one  sees  in  the  old 
portions  of  so  many  towns;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  dirty  granite  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  a less  grim  and  depressing  material  than 
dirty  brick. 

Coming  to  the  new  architecture  of  Union-street, 
and  considering  its  ensemble,  one  may  say  that 
granite  very  fairly  vindicates  the  claims  of  its 
adherents,  as  a flne  and  effective  though  rather 
unmanageable  building  material.  The  peculiar 
coldness  of  effect  which  has  been  deprecated 


said  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  city,  not  only  will  be  found  to  be  less  marked  than  would  be 
architecturally,  but,  if  we  are  rightly  informed  ^ expected  : except  in  dull  weather,  lightness  rather 
by  those  who  ought  to  know,  commercially  and  , than  coldness  would  seem  the  cbaraoteristio  : 
in  relation  to  general  prosperity  also.  The  lightness  without  hardness  or  glitter.  For  it  is 
street  presumably  derives  its  name  from  the  fact : to  be  noted,  especially  in  reference  to  the  little 
that  it  crosses,  by  means  of  a large  granite  arch,  | controversy  in  our  columns  already  referred  to, 
a deep  dell  through  which  the  railway  now  runs,  ^ that  the  Aberdeen  folk  do  not  polish  tbeir 
and  which  formerly  mast  fcave  acted  as  a con- ! granite  for  external  use  to  anything  like  the 
siderable  barrier  in  the  way  of  circulation  of  I extent  which  is  seen  in  the  City  buildings  in 
traffic;  so  that  Union-street  is  to  Aberdeen  in 
some  sense  what  the  Holborn  Viaduct  is  to 
London,  only  that  its  relative  importance  is  much 
greater ; for  the  formation  of  this  street  has 
almost  practically  originated  the  saccess  of 
modern  Aberdeen.  A walk  about  the  place,  and 
a glance  at  its  map,  would  show  at  once  how 
this  would  be  so.  The  town  is  irregularly  built, 
the  old  streets  runuing  at  every  possible  angle, 
and  neither  wide  nor  cheerful ; and  the  driving 
through  its  centre  of  this  wide  straight  thorough, 
fare,  lined  from  end  to  end  with  a high  class  of 
public  bnildiogs  and  dwelling-houses,  at  once  gave 
the  whole  place  a new  character  and  dignity,  and 
might  be  said  to  have  transformed  it  at  one 
bound  from  a second-class  to  a first-class  city, 


London,  where  granite  seems  to  be  used  chiefly 
to  obtain  glitter  in  the  shape  of  polished  sur- 
faces, and  pilasters,  and  shafts.  Except  an 
occasional  door  architrave  or  shaft  (and  that 
bub  seldom),  there  is  no  polish  to  be  seen  all 
along  the  length  of  Union-street ; nothing  but 
the  white  or  grey  lustre  of  the  tooled  stone. 
And  this  appears  to  advantage  in  both  Gothic 
and  Classic  designs,  .so  far  as  general  effect  is  con- 
cerned. The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Huntly- 
street,  a comparatively  new  work,  has  a well, 
designed  and  elegant  spire,  the  effect  of  which, 
in  this  white  material,  is  quite  fairy-like,  though 
there  is  no  attempt  at  any  elaboration  uesuited 
to  the  character  of  the  material.  The  Classic 
portico  of  the  Music-hall  in  Union-street,  though 
80  fur  as  character  and  appearance  (not  size)  are  ^ belonging  to  the  same  precise  and  formal  order 
concerned.  The  undertaking  was  made  in  a I of  Revived  Classic,  looks  less  cold,  less  out  of 
bold  and  what  was  once  thought  a very  rash  | place,  in  granite,  than  a similar  design,  with 


spirit,  on  the  strength  of  borrowed  capital, 
which  involved  the  Corporation  at  one  time  in 
considerable  difficulties;  but  all  this  baa  been 
long  since  tided  over,  aud  the  foresight  of  those 
who  initiated  the  scheme  more  than  justified. 
Perhaps  there  could  hardly  be  found  a more 


portico  and  Ionic  columns,  appears  when 
ented  in  some  of  the  darker  sandstones  in  fre- 
quent use.  And  some  of  the  dwelling-hoases  in 
the  same  quarter,  though  plain  to  excess,  with 
just  a cornice,  and  in  the  more  prominent  houses 
perhaps  an  order  of  flat  pilasters,  have  not  only 


a solid  and  comfortable,  bub  even  an  artistic 
appearance,  set  off,  as  many  of  them  are,  by  the 
effective  treatment  of  the  entrances,  where  the 
door  and  its  acoessories,  painted  in  very  dark 
tints,  slightly  relieved  with  colour  or  gilding, 
stand  in  effective  contrast  to  the  white  granite 
walls,  and  make  a fai^ade  which,  though  it  has, 
perhaps,  to  southern  tastes  a slightly  tomb-like 
appearance  (and  that  is  really  a matter  of  asso- 
ciation), is  also  “ monumental”  in  the  other  and 
architectural  sense  of  the  word.  The  difficulty 
is,  of  course,  in  regard  to  ornamental  detail, 
which  can  be  but  little  elaborated  in  so  stubborn 
a material.  In  the  oase  of  the  Cathoiio  Choroh 
just  mentioned,  some  of  the  nsnal  details  of 
foarteenth-centnry  Gothic  are  cleverly  treated 
so  as  to  have  at  a little  distance  a very  orthodox 
appearance  of  completeness,  though  in  reality 
they  are  little  more  than  blocked  out  with  square 
sinkings.  It  will  be  readily  supposed  that  the 
material  lends  itself  better  to  the  more  sym- 
metrical  and  formal  character  of  Greek  detail 
than  to  the  freedom  of  Gothic ; and  some  of  the 
caps  of  colnmns  and  pilasters  in  the  Classic 
buildings  seem  executed  with  as  muoh  precision 
and  almost  as  minutely  as  if  in  marble.  The 
great  drawback  to  the  architecture  of  Union, 
street  is  the  flatness  of  everything.  Cornicea 
and  strings  seem  as  little  osed  as  possible, 
and  when  used  are  kept  with  as  little 
projection  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
much  moulding;  and  even  projecting  window- 
sills are  almost  nnknown,  as  the  granite  seems 
to  require  no  protection  from  drip,  nor  does  it 
show  any  of  those  vertical  stains  beneath  the 
sills  which  80  much  disfigure  ordinary  stone  and 
brick  buildings  where  sills  are  used  flush  with 
the  walls.  To  the  eye  aooustomed  to  projecting 
sills  and  to  pedimented  windows  or  projecting 
architraves  the  effect  seems  singularly  bare,  the 
windows  being  literally  holes  in  a flab  wall.  In 
some  of  the  more  recent  buildings  this  has  been 
discarded,  and  in  the  ” City  Buildiugs,”  con- 
taining the  municipal  offices,  Messrs.  Peddie  & 
Kinnear,  of  Edinbnrgb,  have  achieved  a Gobhio 
building,  oombining  Scottish  Gothic  detail 
with  something  of  the  character  of  a Flemish 
guildhall,  with  very  considerable  success  ; some 
of  the  details  seem  rather  wanting  in  refinement, 
bub  the  treatment  of  the  arcaded  ground-story  of 
three-centred  arches  is  very  effective.  The  move 
in  the  direction  of  Scottish  Baronial  Gothic  which 
seems  bo  have  been  made  is,  however,  to  our 
thinking,  rather  doubtful ; and  we  should  be 
disposed  to  regard  something  founded  on  more 
Classic  types  of  building  as  better  suited  to 
develop  the  architectural  qualities  of  granite  than 
this,  not  florid,  certainly,  but  more  elaborate  and 
less  quiet  style.  The  oorbelled-out  turrets  of  the 
City  Buildings  and  one  or  two  other  buildings  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Union-street  come  out  well, 
certainly,  in  the  view  down  the  street;  bub  the 
view  in  the  opposite  direotion  is  as  oharacterletio 
in  its  way.  The  street  runs  nearly  due  east  and 
west;  and  in  the  evening  the  appearance  of  the 

(long  lines  of  white  boildiogs,  with  the  sunset  sky 
seen  at  the  end  of  the  vuta,  is  something  very 
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nnjqne  and  deserving  to  be  called  pictaresqne, 

thoBgh  not  in  qnite  the  usual  sense  of  that 
expression. 

The  Old  To«vn  is,  in  some  parts  at  least,  pic. 
turesqae  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
especially  about  the  Bridge  of  Don  neighbour, 
hood,  though  the  picturesque  consists  rather  in 
the  placing  of  the  buildings  than  iu  their  actual 
appearance  ns  buildings.  Exception  must  be 
made  to  this  in  regard  to  the  old  cathedral 
church,  however,  the  two  towers  of  which  are 
seen  from  the  high  road  leading  out  of  the  town, 
and  across  the  new  Don  Bridge.  Their  peculiar 
outline  courts  attention  at  onoe,  and  nothing 
could  seem  more  peculiar  and  more  at  variance 
with  one’s  experience  of  medimval  architecture 
m England  than  the  aspect  of  the  west  front  of 
th’s  building,  where  things  that  we  are  accus. 
tomed  to  regard  as  entirely  separate  in  the 
history  of  Gothic  detail  seem  all  jumbled 
together:  a west  window  with  a number  of 
long  narrow  lights,  giving  the  idea  of  a 
number  of  lancet  windows  placed  together,  but 
with  a fourteenth-century  type  of  moaldings, 
and  then  again  with  rounded  and  not  pointed 
heads.  The  towers,  terminated  by  short  stumpy 
spires  with  battlemented  bands,  are  very 
peculiar;  looking  at  a distance  like  something 
^manesque,  thoogh  they  are,  in  fact,  of  late  date. 
The  new  Bridge  of  Don  crosses  the  river  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  lower  down  than  the  old 
one,  and  presents,  like  most  bridges  of  recent 
times,  nothing  of  the  picturesque  character  that 
18  80  often  found  in  old  bridges;  but  the  original 
Don  Bridge,  Byron’s  Bridge,  deserves  all  the 
repute  it  has  acquired  as  a picturesque  and  in. 
teresting  relic  of  old  bridge  building,  and  crosses 
the  stream  just  at  a sharp  bend,  with  one  pointed 
aroh  much  higher  than  its  width,  and  adjacent 
to  a dark  nook  of  the  river  between  high  banka 
covered  with  trees.  The  bridge  is  steadied  on 
one  side  by  very  broad  massive  buttresses 
one  on  either  side  of  the  arch;  but  in 
spite  of  these  it  is  in  an  unsafe  coudition, 
and  a good  deal  of  repairing  is  going 
on  at  its  abotmeats;  we  hope  it  will  not  be 
necessary  m any  way  to  touch  or  interfere  with 
the  arch  itself.  It  may  not  be  known  generally 
that  the  eminent  French  artist,  Gudin,  painted 
this  scene;  the  picture  was  in  one  of  the  Inter- 
national  Exhibitions  at  Kensington  some  years 
ago.  His  picture  was  painted  specially  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  interest  of  the  place  as  a haunt 
of  Byron  s in  his  youth ; but  it  is  quite  a corner 
ter  a painter  on  its  own  merits,  and  the  view 
from  the  old  bridge  down  to  the  new  one,  throuf^h 
the  arches  of  which  the  sea  is  seen  bejo^, 
would  make  an  admirable  picture. 

There  are  evidences  in  recent  bnildinga  in 
Aberdeen  or  an  intention  to  make  more  direct 
nse  of  the  opportunities  for  constructive  poly, 
chromy  presented  by  the  varying  tones  of  the 
different  granites  available  for  use  in  the 
neighbourhood;  though  this  source  of  effect  has 
been  apparently  much  neglected,  and  certainly 
^ould  receive  more  attention.  In  the  Opera 
House,  which  is  the  design  of  Hr.  Phipps  (whose 
merits  as  a theatrical  architect  are  known  to 
our  readers),  axed  granite  is  used  iu  combina. 
tion  with  red  freestone,  with  very  good  effect ; 
and  in  the  ilarischal  College,  which  is  a building 
in  late  Gothic  style,  the  windows  are  filled  with 
red  stone  tracery ; though  this  seems  to  have 
resulted  from  no  desire  for  effect,  bub  simply 
from  the  impossibility  of  cutting  thin  tracery 
bars  m granite.  This  same  building,  in  which 
the  meeeings  of  the  Congress  are  being  held 
^ not  the  Afariaohal  College  that  was  dear  to 
Dagald  Dalgetty,  but  a rebuilding  thirty  or  forty 
Simpson,  whose 
abilities,  notable  in  dealing  with  Classic  design 
seem  to  have  utterly  failed  him  when  he  came 
to  treat  Gothic  ; for  the  design  is  thin  and  wirv 
to  a degree,  and  shows  no  attempt  to  turn  to 
amount  the  special  qualities  of  granite:  bat 
then  Gothic  was  not  rightly  understood  by  any 
one  at  the  period  when  this  was  erected,  so  that 
It  would  be  hardly  ftdr  to  bear  on  the  memory 
of  its  architect. 

The  diSerenoes  of  level  and  qnick  deolivilies 
01  Aberdeen  remind  one  at  times  of  Edinburgh 
and  famish  opportunity  and  anggestion  for  some! 
thing  of  a more  piquant  and  characteristio 
architectural  treatment  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  square  solid  style  of  bniliing  most  generally 
adopted,  which,  as  we  haye  observed,  suits  the 
material  well,  bub  not  always  the  nature  of 
the  locality.  There  is,  however,  another  side  to 
the  architectural  and  picturesque  quilities  of 
Aberdeen  ,•  one  which  came  home  to  as  forcibly 
when  walking  down  the  winding  street  called 


the  Gallowgate,  where  we  might  have  said,  as 
Omeridge  did  of  Cologne,  ” we  connted  fifty 
different  stinks,”  conveying  each  its  own  tale  of 
unhealthy  conditions  of  life.  If  such  a state  of 
things  a^  is  thus  indicated  is  allowed  to  remain, 
there  will  be  little  real  credit  in  the  neatness, 
A finish  of  Union.street,  and 

Aberdeen  will  have  to  be  considered  as  a whited 
sepulchre.  We  recommend  earnestly  to  the 
consideration  of  the  local  authorities  au  invest!, 
gallon  of  these  tell-tale  odours  and  their  causes, 
followed  by  swift  and  uncompromising  action, 
unless  they  wish  to  stand  discredited  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  regard  the  provision  for  healthful 
living  as  one  of  the  first  dntiqs  of  an  incorporated 
community. 

_ We  must  defer  till  next  week  any  considei-a. 
tion  of  the  special  subjects,  some  of  which  will 
have  been  discussed  in  the  varions  departments 
by  the  time  these  remarks  are  published.  We 
give  a portion  of  the  President’s  opening  ad- 
dress,  which  was  delivered  in  the  iluaic-hall 
on  Wednesday  evening. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS  AT  THE 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

In  the  general  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
Social  Science  Congress  at  Aberdeen,  on  the 
19th,  the  President  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen),  after 
mentioning  that  he  passed  over  intentionally  the 
subject  of  education,  as  no  new  occasion  for  re- 
viewing  its  progress  had  arisen  since  it  was  so 
ably  treated  by  the  Marqnis  of  Huntly  at  the 
last  Congress,  proceeded  to  consider  the  subject 
of  prison  labour,  and  the  reform  of  prison  dis. 
cipline,  from  which  he  proceeded  to  those  of 
workhouse  reform,  and  the  improvement  of 
labourers’  dwellings,— subjects  between  which 
there  exists,  perhaps,  a connexion  closer  than 
was  on  this  occasion  definitely  pointed  out. 
Possibly,  not  a few  inmates  of  the  workhouse 
could  trace  their  redaction  to  that  last  resort  as 
a consequence  of  the  habits  of  body  and  mind 
engendered  by  a comfortless  and  unwholesome 
dwelling.  In  speaking  on  these  subjects,  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  remarked,  after  quitting  the 
topic  of  prison  discipline,  that  in  regard  to  work- 
houses a reform  was  probably  somewhat  remote, 
the  question  being  beset  with  many  diffionlties, 
moluding  that  of  the  relative  functions  of  local 
and  imperial  taxation  : — 

“And  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the 
administration  of  our  Poor  Laws  abuses  exist 
as  great  as  those  which  have  led  to  the  new 
Prison  Acts.  The  idle,  and  those  who  are 
scarcely  deserving  of  pity,  are  allowed  to  be  a 
serious  burden  upon  the  rates,  while  our  poor- 
houses  seem  to  be,  in  many  respects,  conducted 
on  the  assumption  that  such  as  those  alone  will 
claim  admittauce.  The  unfortunate  who  lapse 
into  poverty  through  no  fault  of  their  own  are 
tbns  repelled,  and,  as  the  result,  the  public  sense 
18  occasionally  shocked  by  the  record  of  bitter 
privations,  and  oven  of  deaths,  incurred  to  avoid 
the  workhouse.  Is  it  reasonable  to  hope  that 
some  day  the  masters  of  our  large  workhouses 
will  be  men  of  the  same  calibre  as  the  governors 
of  our  best  ordered  prisons,  and  that  the  con- 
slant  supervision  of  visiting  committees  of 
magistrates  will  further  insure  due  disoriniina. 
tion  in  the  administration  of  euoh  institutions, 
not  forgetting  the  sad  but  certain  fact  that  ‘ the 
poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land,’  and  that 
there  are  somewhose  poverty  onght  to  command 
uumiogled  pity,  and  secure  to  them  compassoinate 
relief  ? As^  a single  illuslration  of  my  meaning, 

I may  mention  the  enforced  separation  of  married 
paupers.  Such  a requirement,  for  instance, 
though  generally  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  discipline,  might  surely  be  dispensed 
with,  at  all  events,  in  the  case  of  the  aged  and 
infirm.  To  sum  up  the  matter  in  a word,  while 
for  the  many  the  workhouse  properly  partakes 
of  the  character  of  a reformatory,  there  are  those 
for  whom  it  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  an 
asylum. 

There  is  another  subject,  sumewhat  akin  to 
this,  to  which  I wish  here  to  make  brief  but 
special  reference,— namely,  that  of  increased 
house  accommodation  for  the  labouring  classes 
and  for  the  poor.  The  recognition  of  a great 
want  io  this  respect,  as  regards  towns,  led  to  the 
formation,  years  ago,  of  the  Metropolitan  Asao- 
oiatiou  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Working  Classes.  Toiasociety,  founded  by  several 
enlightened  men,  from  purely  philanthropic 
motives,  has  accomplished  much  useful  work 
aod  ooatinues  to-day  in  a flonriahing  condition  • 
while  it  has  been  the  pioneer,  if  not  the  agent’  j 


in  promoting  a number  of  schemes  having 
ostensibly  the  same  object.  The  general  reoog- 
mtion  of  the  need  of  further  steps  in  the  same 
□irecrion,  which  led  so  many  to  cooperate 
m ^ this  movement,  took  shape  as  regards 
legislation  in  the  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act  of 
18/5.  This  Act,  while  it  endorses  and  adopts 
much  that  has  been  attempted  by  private  or 
voluntary  effort,  gives  increased  scope  and 
facility  for  similar  exertions  in  the  future,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  provides  safeguards  against 
their  failure  or  miscarriage.  Turning  to  another 
aspect  of  the  same  subject,  namely,  the  want  of 
improved  dwellings  in  rural  distriots,  we  find 
that  in  this  department  also  the  need  has  been 
to  some  extent  recognised  by  the  Legislature; 
for  the  loans  which  are  administered  under 
the  management  of  the  Inland  Enolosores 
Commission  have  special  reference  to  the  build* 
log  of  cottages,  as  well  as  fcj  other  agricultural 
improvements. 

_ But  in  speaking  of  the  recognition  of  a need 
m this  respect,  whether  in  urban  or  rural  dis- 
tricts, we  are  reminded  somewhat  sadly  that 
such  reiwgnition  has  not  availed  to  lead  to  an 
energetic  and  comprehensive  effort  to  provide  a 
remedy.  In  this  particular  district  the  need  of 
improved  cottage  accommodation  exists  probably 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  the  subject 
of  a good  deal  of  attention  and  of  much  discus* 
sioD.^  But  it  seems  clear  that  before  any  exten. 
sive  improvement  can  be  effected  there  must  be 
more  co-operation  between  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. The  landlord,  the  tenant-farmer,  and 
the  labourer  must  all  contribute.  It  is  not 
enough  for  a landlord  to  make  up  his  mind 
that  he  will  not  look  for  a mere  money  return 
from  expenditure  incurred  in  the  building  of 
farm  cottages.  The  farmer  most  rise  to  take  an 
interest,  in  some  measure  at  least,  in  the  moral 
and  physical  well-being  of  hia  men,  and  surely 
the  responsibility  aocruiug  from  the  position  of 
a master  applies  here  as  well  as  io  other  cases. 
White,  lastly,  the  farm  labourer  must  recognise' 
the  advantages  offered  by  an  opportunity  of 
forming  a settled  home  in  contrast  wita  the 
roving  and  independent  life  which  in  this  country 
is  onfortnnately  too  obaraoteristio  of  that  class. 

There  is  another  topic  upon  which  I have  not 
yet  touched,  which,  while  it  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  each  of  the  social  questiors  I have 
alluded  to,  surpasses  them  all  in  magnitude, 
affecting,  as  it  does  most  seriously,  our  national 
well-being,  and  therefore  deserving  in  a special 
degree  the  attention  of  an  Association  which  has 
for  its  object  the  promotion  of  the  moral  and 
physical  welfare  of  the  people.  I refer  to  intern- 
perance  in  the  use  of  intoxioating  drinks.  The 
claim  which  this  question  has  upon  the  notice  of 
your  Association  will  appear  still  more  plainly 
by  analysing  the  various  heads  of  inquiry  under 
which  the  subjects  which  are  to  receive  con- 
sideration  at  this  Congress  are  grouped. 

Thus,  in  dealing  with  the  state  of  our  laws — 
especially  the  criminal  law — the  treatment  of 
Otiminals,  and  questions  connected  with  prisons, 
the  question  arises,  Whether  there  is  any  one 
tendency  or  inSuenoe  which  more  than  any 
other  brings  that  criminal  law  into  operation, 
and  fills  our  prisons  with  inmates  of  both 
sexes,  and  all  ages,  drawn  from  every  class  of 
life  ? Or,  turning  to  the  department  of  educa- 
tion, is  there  any  special  influence  which 
mars  our  progress  in  this  respect,  especially 
as  regards  the  humbler  classes  of  society, 
rendering  them  either  indifferent  to  the  oppor. 
tunities  afforded  them  of  educating  their 
children,  or  incapable  of  giving  free  scope  to  such 
oppoitunities, — au  influence,  moreover,  which 
at  the  same  time  often  reduces  to  the  lowest 
social  grade  those  who  have  received  an  elaborate 
education,  and  pass  as  men  of  culture.  And 
once  more,  under  the  subjeoi  of  health,  I would 
ask,  is  there  any  one  habit  or  vice  which  has  un- 
questionably caused  an  overwhelming  amount  of 
disease  and  debility, — debility  which  is  often 
transmitted  to  futore  generations  ? The  answer 
given  to  these  inquiries  by  the  vast  majority  of 
those  who  are  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on 
the  subject  differs  only  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
other  causes  in  additiou  to  the  one  now  before 
my  mind  have  contributed  to  the  mischief. 
Whether  we  appeal  to  those  by  whom  the 
criminal  law  is  administered  or  enforced,  or  to 
physicians,  philanthropists,  and  ministers  of 
religion,  their  voice  is  nnanimous  in  declaring 
that  these  evils  must  very  largely  be  attributed 
to  one  definite  source, — intemperance  in  the  use 
of  strong  drink. 

Here  I wish  to  state  plainly  that  I do  not 
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come  before  yoa  as  the  author  of  any  panacea, 
or  the  advocate  or  representative  of  any  special 
Boheme  for  eradicating  this  plague  and  pest  in 
onr  social  life.  The  very  fact  that  so  large  a 
number  of  schemes  have  been  devised  for  this 
end  is  in  itself  a proof  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil ; but  I am  at  present  unpledged,  either  by 
conviction  or  by  promise,  to  any  project  of  the 
kind } and,  moreover,  my  connexion  with  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords  to 
consider  this  very  snbjecb  would  preclude  me 
from  pronouncing  a definite  preference  for  any 
particular  line  of  action.  My  desire  and  purpose 
is  rather  to  snggest  whether  it  would  not  be  both 
appropriate  and  opportune  that  your  Association 
sbonld  consider  this  great  subject, — a subject 
which,  80  far  as  I know,  has  not  hitherto  formed 
a special  topic  for  disonseion  at  your  meetings, 
though,  as  I have  endeavoured  to  show,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  coming  directly  within  the  scope 
of  yonr  deliberations. 

I have  referred  incidentally  to  the  opinions 
held  upon  this  matter  by  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  enforcement  and  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  under  which  general  terms  I 
would  include  functionaries  of  every  rank, 
from  the  judge  of  assize  down  to  the  police 
officials  of  the  kingdom.  Their  opinions  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a mere  general  impression, 
attributable  to  professional  or  individual  pre- 
judices. They  are  undoubtedly  baaed  upon  the 
special  opportunities  of  observation  which  belong 
to  their  professions,  and  on  the  facts  and  figures 
which  it  is  part  of  their  duty  to  coileotor  to  con- 
eider. 

As  regards  the  physical  effects  of  strong  drink, 
ample  opportunities  have  been  afforded  for 
obtaining  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  on  the  subjeot,  and  the  preponder, 
ance  of  the  testimony  is  very  decided, — that  the 
health  of  the  community  is  seriously  prejudiced 
by  the  prevailing  excess  in  the  use  of  alcohol. 

Itia  wholly  unnecessary  that  I should  weary  you 
by  appeals  to  statistics  upon  this  subject,  or  to 
the  opinions  concerning  it  expressed  by  persons 
whose  judgment  is  entitled  to  respect.  In  no 
controversy  of  onr  day  are  facts  and  figures 
oolleoted  and  tabulated  with  greater  diligence, 
or  the  dicta  of  eminent  persons  recorded  with 
more  care ; and  the  results  are  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Indeed,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that 
the  wide  differences  which  exist  in  the  views  held 
upon  the  Drink  Question  are  due  in  a very  small 
degree,  if  at  all,  to  any  doubt  respecting  the  facts, 
but  mainly,  it  not  altogether,  to  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  respon- 
fiibilities  of  the  community  and  the  State,  in 
view  of  those  facts.  The  petniant  retort,  “Am 
I my  brother’s  keeper  ? ” is  indigenous  to  our 
breasts,  and  in  some  form  or  other  springs  to 
our  lips  whenever  the  misfortunes  or  the  faults 
of  others  around  us  seem  to  demand  from  os 
either  cost  or  self-denial.  But  the  practloal 
answer  comes  back  to  ns  again  and  again,  in 
langnage  which  all  can  appreciate,  teaching  ns 
that  such  a position  is  nob  more  selfish  than  it  is 
foolish.  The  ties  which  bind  us  to  our  fellow- 
men  are  not  of  our  own  making,  and  it  does  not 
rest  with  us  to  decide  whether  we  shall  acknow- 
ledge or  repudiate  them.  If  the  State  neglects 
the  Booial  and  moral  welfare  of  the  masses  of  the 
people,  and,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield,  I think,  has 
expressed  it,  allows  Qovernment  to  become  a 
mere  matter  of  police,  it  will  nob  fail  to  reap  the 
natural  fruit  of  its  negleot  in  an  ever-increasing 
amount  of  pauperism,  disease,  and  crime.  True 
onligbtenment  in  the  government  of  a nation  will 
nob  display  itself  in  the  erection  of  hospitals, 
lunatic  asylums,  workhouses,  and  gaols — institu- 
tions which  no  oivilised  community  can  dispense 
with ; but  in  dealing  with  the  evil  causes  which 
teud  to  undermine  the  health,  prosperity,  and 
virtue  of  the  people.  I am  not  about  to  abandon 
the  position  I have  already  taken,  or  to  proceed 
bo  indicate  or  even  to  suggest  means  by  which 
the  national  evils  of  intemperance  may  be  miti- 
gated.  My  object  is  purely  to  justify  the  plea  I 
have  ventured  to  offer,  that  the  subject  is  en- 
titled to  a prominent  place  in  the  deliberations 
of  a Society  such  as  yonrs.  I do  not  dissemble 
my  oonviotion  that  Christianity  in  its  deeper 
seuse  is  the  only  panacea  for  moral  as  well  as 
for  spiritual  disease  among  a people.  But 
when,  as  in  this  case,  a national  vice  attains 
such  a development  as  to  assume  the  pro- 
portions of  a great  social  question,  afleoting 
the  wellbeing  and  prosperity  of  the  com- 
mnniby,  it  is  but  right  that  it  should  claim  the 
attention  of  au  Association  formed  expressly 
to  deal  with  questions  of  this  character.  Your 
past  Congresses  have  operated  sometimes  to 


promote,  often  to  expedite,  amendments  of  the 
law,  which  have  helped  on  social  reform,  but 
nothing  you  have  accomplished  in  the  past  could 
more  justly  eesare  for  your  Association  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  wise  and  good  men  than 
would  your  success  in  this  respect,  if  by  taking 
up  this  question,  without  regard  to  the  dreams 
of  enthasiasts,  or  the  projects  of  specialists,  and 
grappling  with  it,  nob  in  its  religious  or  even  in 
its  moral  bearings,  bub  solely  in^its  social  aspect, 
yoQ  succeeded  in  attracting  to  it  the  due  atten- 
tion of  Parliament,  and,  above  all,  if  you  seoared 
for  it,  for  the  first  time,  the  oonaiderabion  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  a basis  and  in  a manner 
worthy  of  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  aud  the 
high  position  and  character  of  that  great  as- 
sembly.” 

IS  ART  CAUSE  OR  EFFECT? 

Though  it  may  seem  late  in  the  day  to  ask 
Buoh  a question,  now  that  all  the  forms  of  art 
that  we  as  yet  know  anything  of  have  had 
their  period  of  highest  development,  yet  in  one 
sense  the  question  is  very  pertinent  to  the 
time,  since  there  has  been  in  the  present  gene- 
ration probably  more  talk  about  the  inflaeuoe 
of  art  in  raising  the  moral  tone  and  civilisation 
of  the  people,  and  a more  earnest  and  well- 
intentioned  desire  to  see  that  inflaenoe  widely 
and  rightly  applied,  than  at  any  other  time. 
The  idea  that  the  arts  were  civilising  and  re- 
fining agents  is,  indeed,  asold  (at  least)  as  the 
axiom  of  the  Roman  poet,  with  which  we  are 
60  terribly  familiar, — 

“ Ingenuag  didicittc  fideliter  artet 
Emollit  more*,”  &c., 

though  probably  the  ingenues  artes”  hardly 
signified  precisely  what  we  used  to  mean  by 
” the  fine  arts.”  This  latter  phraseology  is 
also  now  more  or  less  obsolete;  and  instead  of 
speaking  of  “ the  arts,”  we  speak  in  a more 
broad  and  general  phrase  of  “art,”  as  a kind 
of  entity  or  influence  nob  easily  to  be  defined, 
but  the  character  of  whiob  we  are  all  supposed 
to  be  agreed  about,  and  which  we  regard  as  a 
powerful  agent  in  the  amelioration  of  society. 

It.  will  not  be  supposed  that  we  mean  to 
question  this  latter  creed  in  the  main ; but  it 
oan  hardly  be  overlooked  that  this  talk  about 
the  inflaenoe  of  art  has  a tendency  to  lead  to  a 
one-sided  and  radically  erroneous  view  as  to  the 
relation  of  art  to  society  and  to  morals  and 
manners,  as  if  art  were  a kind  of  extraneous 
inflaenoe,  a gospel  nb  ejitra,  moulding  the 
thoughts  and  tastes  of  its  generation.  That  it 
is  an  important  inflaenoe  upon  these,  often,  if 
not  always,  is  true  in  the  sense  to  which 
we  mean  to  confine  the  expression.  Bat  when 
people  talk  generally  and  vaguely  about  the 
influence  of  art,  they  seem  often  to  forget  entirely 
that  the  art  of  any  period  is  itself  in  a great 
measure  a part  of  the  result  of  the  civilisation, 
the  tastes,  and  the  aspirations  of  that  period,  and 
of  the  endeavour  to  express  these ; and  not  an 
independent  influence  acting  upon  them. 

Looking  at  the  subject  bUtorically,  we  can 
hardly  fail  to  see  this  and  it  may  be  observed, 
in  fact,  that  in  speaking  of  the  art  of  past 
periods,  we  seldom  use  language  in  accordance 
with  the  “ inflaenoe”  theory.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  regard  to  architecture,  which  modern 
oritioism  has  long  ago  recognised  as  the  art  most 
of  all  dependent  on  and  moulded  by  the  wants 
and  civilisation  of  the  people  praotising  it. 
Scarcely  any  one,  we  imagine,  would  think  of 
dwelling  upon  the  influence  exercised  by  Medi. 
CBval  architecture  upon  the  religious  thought  and 
aspirations  of  its  time,  taken  oollectively. 
Mediroval  arohitecture  was,  in  fact,  a much  less 
sentimental  thing,— much  more  a matter  of 
practical  problems  and  difficulties  than  we,  look, 
ing  at  it  through  “the  mist  of  passed  years, 
have  been  usually  accustomed  to  think:  and 
BO  far  as  it  was  sentimental,  it  reproduced  and 
illustrated,  it  did  not  itself  create  the  sentiment. 
There  is  an  extraordinary  similarity  of  expres- 
sion and  impulse  to  be  traced  between,  for 
instance,  the  Hymn  of  Bernard  of  Clugny  (a 
part  of  which  has  become  popularised  in  English 
translation)  and  the  mounting,  aspiring  character 
and  multiplicity  of  repeated  detail  m a great 
Late  Gothic  Cathedral  : bub  the  hymn,  and  the 
religions  spirit  which  it  represented,  long  P^* 
ceded  the  bnilding.  And  so  on  through  the 
various  prominent  architectural  styles  of  the 
world  : in  each  it  is  all  but  self-evident  that  the 
style,  as  we  know  it  now,  was  the  result  of  the 
civilisation  of  the  day  and  of  the  conditions  oi 
the  country  and  habits  of  society ; and  that 
these  influenced,  and  were  not  mfluencecl  by, 


the  arebiteotnre  of  the  period.  Even  in  regard 
to  such  details  as  the  sculptured  accessories  of 
the  Parthenon,  we  cannot  regard  these  as 
intended  to  instruct  or  elevate  those  who  would 
see  them;  they  were  the  representation  or 
expression  in  sculpture  of  ideas  then  and  for 
some  time  before  current  in  the  Greek  mind. 
The  notion  of  thecontestof  Athene  and  Poseidon, 
of  the  battles  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithso, 
preceded  the  sonlpture  of  these  subjacts  on  the 
Parthenon ; and  the  procession  of  the  frieze  was 
in  all  probability  as  nearly  as  possible  a literal 
representation  of  a fete  previously  celebrated, 
and  to  whioh  the  people  were  habitnated.  The 
uncouth  and  grotesque  carvings  which  decorate 
Hindu  arohitecture  represent  in  concrete  form 
the  wild  imaginings  of  Hindu  mythology;  no 
one  would  dream  of  supposing  that  the  process 
was  the  reverse,  and  that  the  Hindu  mythology 
was  derived  from  the  Hindu  sculptors  and  archi- 
tects. It  may  be  true,  of  course,  that  all  the 
works  spoken  of,  when  executed,  did  afford  in- 
terest  and  instruotion  to  the  less  educated 
classes  of  their  day;  that  the  Hindu  did  realise 
the  qualities  of  Vishnu  and  Siva  more  vividly 
from  contemplating  their  representation  in 
stone,  that  the  Mediaeval  worshipper  was 
solemnised  by  the  majesty  and  vastnesa  of  the 
cathedral.  But  that  influence  in  detail  a,nd 
upon  individuals  is  another  part  of  the  question 
altogether,  to  be  considered  separately.  What 
we  are  just  now  concerned  with  is  the  fact 
that,  in  all  these  and  other  cases,  the  per- 
vading intelloctaal  and  religions  spirit  of  the 
day  influenced  the  art,  and  was  not  influenced 
by  it. 

To  turn  to  an  epoch  of  art  in  which  the  element 
of  individual  genius  was  stronger,  perhaps,  than 
in  any  other  time  and  place : are  we  to  think  that 
Michelangelo,  and  Titian,  and  Raffaelle,  the  more 
influenced  contemporary  feeling  and  taste  in  art, 
or  were  influenced  by  it?  In  regard  to  litian 
there  can  be  little  question  : his  art  was  the  ont- 
come  of  the  Venetian  life  of  his  time,  the  highest 
expression  of  that  intellectual  luxury,  mental  and 
material,  which  reached  its  fullest  development 
in  Venice ; hia  very  choice  of  subjeota  was  deter- 
miued,  as  bis  latest  biographers  have  been  at 
some  pains  to  show,  by  the  taste  and  morality  of 
the  day  and  the  neighbourhood.  R iffaelle,  agaii^ 
formed  the  crowning  figure  in  a school  which  had 
been  gradually  developed  up  to  the  point  where 
he  found  it ; he  was  the  perfector  rather  than  the 
creator  of  a style.  And  in  the  case  of  the 
Renaissance,  as  in  that  of  the  Greek  and  Hindu 
myths,  the  literary  expression  preceded  the 
artistic,  and  the  latter  would  hardly  have  been 
possible,  or  at  all  events  would  have  met  with  no 
demand,  withont  the  former.  Michelangelo  alone 
seems  to  stand  on  different  ground.  The  influ- 
ence  of  the  revived  olassio  taste  of  the  day  was, 
of  course,  more  or  less  felt  by  him,  but  he  gave 
his  own  translation  of  it  into  bis  own  style ; and 
in  regard  to  social  and  moral  feeling  he  was 
apart  in  great  measure  from  bis  own  time  and 
from  the  habits  of  mind  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  one  of  those  exceptional  and  rare  geniuses 
who  have  suffioient  strength  of  individuality  to 
stand  apart  from  the  life  of  their  contemporaries, 
and  even  to  inflaenoe  contemporary  feeling  and 
taste  to  some  extent  by  the  force  of  their  own 
personal  intellectual  power.  But  the  men  of 
whom  this  oan  be  said  are  so  rare  that  they 
may  bo  regarded  as  the  exceptions  which  illua- 
trate  the  rule. 

Historically,  then,  it  would  seem  nnqaeslion- 
able  that  the  art  of  any  epoch  has  been  an  effect 
rather  than  a cause  of  the  civilisation  and  moral 
character  of  that  epoch;  that  it  caa  hardly  be 
said  to  have  influenced  the  general  character  of 
the  people  among  whom  it  was  produced,  since 
it  was  rather  the  offspring  of  that  ebaraoter ; 
and  that  although  the  eminent  artists  of  any 
period  were  men  of  superior  intellect  to  the 
averac'e  of  their  contemporaries,  they  were  not 
and  could  not  be  to  any  great  extent  inde- 
pendent  of  contemporary  feeling  and  habits  of 
life  and  of  thought,  but  were  rather  the  persons 
qualified  to  give  to  these  the  best  and  most 
intense  expression.  And  if  this  was  the  case 
even  with  those  highly  intellectual  forms  of  art, 
such  as  sculpture  and  painting,  in  which  the 
individuality  of  the  artist  most  asserts  itself, 
much  more  must  it  have  been  so  in  the  case  of 
the  less  expressive  forms  of  art  connected  with 
ornamental  design  and  furniture  and  oljets  de 
luxe,  in  which  there  is  less  opportunity  for  the 
expression  of  definite  ideas  and  for  the  influence  of 
personal  intellectual  character.  The  ornamental 
art  of  a country  is  a part  of  the  taste  of  the 
country,  the  origin  of  which  can  be  traced  to 
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• o Bpco  al  momcDt  and  no  fpeoial  originators. 

As  a proverb  is  said  to  be  “ the  wisdom  of  many 
and  the  wit  of  one,”  bo  a speoimen  of  oma> 
mental  art  in  any  national  style  is  the  taste  of 
many  and  the  handicraft  of  one;  bat,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  proverb,  the  individnality  of  the 
worker  is  almost  or  quite  lost  in  the  nationality 
of  style  and  feeling.  It  would  be  utterly  impoa- 
Bible  to  trace  in  detail  the  influences  by  which 
such  a charaoteristio  art  as  that  of  Japan  for 
instanoe  (almost  the  last  example  left  of  on. 
affected  national  character  in  art,  aad  it  is  fast 
getting  contaminated  by  the  influence  of  self- 
conscious  European  taste),  came  into  being  and 
acquired  its  peculiar  character.  It  is  the  off- 
spring of  a thousand  influences  of  climate  and 
oircumstaDce  which  have  formed  the  national 
character  and  habit,  and  through  this  the 
national  art. 

Considering  all  this,  it  might  seem  that 
there  le  a sense  in  which  the  ides,  mnoh 
dwelt  upon  m the  present  day,  of  the  influ- 
people,  the  desirability 
ot  Its  further  development  as  a path  to  a 
higher  civilisation,  and  so  on,  does  involve  a 
fallacy ; as  if  we  were  to  achieve  by  means 
ol  wt  the  development  of  those  qualities  which 
in  fact  are  themselves  the  basis  and  the  cause 
ot  artistic  expression.  In  place  of  the  spon. 
taneoos  artistio  expression  of  the  great  epochs 
ot  art  m the  past,  we  have  now  a kind  of  de- 
liberate  resolution  propounded:  “Let  us  be 
artistic  : our  ancestors  were  artistic,  why  are 
not  we  ? Let  us  endeavour  to  be  artistic,  and  all 
kinds  of  good  will  follow.” 

Those  who  think  the  proposition,  thus  reduced 
Jo  Its  Birnplest  form,  is  entirely  fatile,  most, 
however,  be  asked  to  disciiminate  a little.  It 
18  probably  true  that  we  cannot  produce  a real 
art  merely  by  talking  about  it  and  directing  the 
attention  of  the  nation  to  the  subject ; or  even 
by  establishing  schools  of  art.  Unless  there  is 
an  innate  desire  for  artistio  expression,  unless 
there  is  some  distinct  national  character  and 
teehng  struggling  for  expression  in  artistic  form 
anything  we  can  prodnoe  can  only  be  a kind  of 
repetition  of  the  art  of  some  other  period.  And 
there  18  no  doubt  that  wiih  increased  means 
ot  commomoation  marked  character  tends 
to  disappear  from  nations,  as  in  the  conven- 
tionalities  of  society  the  distinctive  character  of 
individoal  men  tends  to  be  smoothed  down  to  a 
cnnventional  type.  We  are  losing,  or  have 
already  lost,  tba'-  natural  and  unaffected  taste 
which  resplts  in  the  prodoc'ion  of  a natural  and 
noaffected  art ; and  wo  cannot,  of  conrse,  arti. 
hoially  make  this  taste  again  by  deliberately 
setting  before  men  the  products  of  a former 
period  ol  spontaneons  production.  To  do  so 
with  this  object  is  to  encourage  the  pretence 
and  unreality  which  are  so  unfortunately  cba- 
rac  ensue  of  much  of  the  art  and  art-criticism 
• something  to  be  done, 

in  the  first  place,  by  promotiog  a more  general 
and  lotelligent  oomprehension  of  the  prodno- 
tions  of  art  which  exist  for  us:  and  it  is  not, 
certain  that  this  is  not,  so  far  as  '■  the  masses  ” ' 
are  concerned,  almost  a new  object,  never  before 
realised  or  attempted.  Although  the  art  of  the 
Ilenaissanoe  arose,  as  has  been  observed,  from 
the  literature  and  general  state  of  feeling  of  the 
period,  as  represented  among  the  more  educated 
classes,  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the 
lower  orders  understood  or  appreciated  the 
higher  forms  of  art  then,  any  more  than  now  • 
or  whether  their  taste  were  any  pnrer  than  now' 
/here  is  something,  therefore,  to  be  done,  even 
If  we  produce  no  original  art  now,  in  recom- 
mending the  study  of  what  exists  to  the  lees 
educated  cla-.ses,  with  the  view  of  giving  them 
higher  interests  and  wider  syrapalbies  than  they 
have  at  present ; and  in  this  respect  art.  though 
originally  an  effect,  may  become  in  its  turn^a 
oause  of  civilisation;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  au  intelligent  interest  in  its  produc- 
tions, awpability  of  understanding  wherein  their 
beanty  lies,  give  and  must  give  a new  interest 
to  life  and  give  birth  to  a desire  for  something 
beyond  mere  material  comfort  and  well-being 
That  this  study  of  past  artistic  work  will  noz 
make  a people  into  artists,  and  that  it  is  even 
liable  to  be  abused  for  the  encouragement  of 
unreal  and  insincere  imitations,  cannot  be 
ton  carefully  borne  m mind.  But  the  mere  ca- 
pacity for  enjoying  and  appreciating  works  of 
art  makes  an  immense  difl^erenoe  iu  the  life  of 
the  man  who  has  it,  over  him  who  has  it 
not;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  overrate  the 
change  which  would  take  place  in  the  mental 
tone  the  culture,  the  interests,  and  therefore,  in 
the  highest  sense,  the  civilisation  of  the  bulk  of 


he  people,  if  they  were  brought  into  that  con. 

diiion  of  familiarity  with  the  artistio  ameot  of 
things  which  this  fuller  oomprehensioa  of  art 
wcnld  imply.  In  this  sense,  then,  art  maybe 
in  a most  important  degree,  an  influence  on 
national  character  and  culture.  We  might  eav 
looking  at  it  in  this  light,  that  the  art  which,  in 
Its  own  generation,  was  an  effect,  an  offspring 
of  a high  civilisation  and  an  intellectual  aspira 

tlOn_  hnHin^  -i.  . .. 


juuoiiecmai  aspira- 

tiOD,  finding  expression  through  the  most  gifted 
individuals  of  its  genera  ion,  becomes,  iu  its 


- luu,  yeuomes,  lu  iti 

torn,  a canse  of  civilisation  tosneoeeding  genera- 
tions, and  even  includes  the  possibility  of  an 
entirely  new  mission  in  refining  and  raising  the 
tastes  of  a later  generation,  though  at  the  time 
of  Its  development  it  was  in  reality  the  offspring 
and  expression,  not  the  caure,  of  the  tastes  and 
, feelings  of  the  more  cultured  portion  of  the  com- 
mnnity  of  the  period. 

It  is  in  looking  at  the  matter  from  this  point 
of  view  that  we  recognise  the  real  value  of 
magazines  of  art,  as  we  may  call  them,  such  as 
mnsenms  and  art-galleries.  For  we  believe  that, 
after  all  said  and  done,  there  is  no  more  oertaio 
(thoDgh  it  be  a slow)  method  of  bringing  the 
popular  mind  en  rapport  with  art  and  with  the  io- 
telleotnal  epjnyments  which  it  famishes,  than  by 
Bimply  letting  them  see  as  much  of  it  as  possible 
Lectures  and  treatises  on  principles  of  art  have 
their  value  and  interest  to  those  who  have  begun 
to  think  on  the  subject  j but  the  first  point  is  to 
get  tho  people  to  care  about  it,  and  sympathise 
with  It;  and  in  regard  to  this  aim,  habitude  of 
eye  and  mind  is  a most  powerful  influence. 
Every  one  must  have  noticed,  both  in  himself 
and  in  others,  how  the  perception  becomes  en- 
larged  and  extended  by  mere  acquaintance  with 
a higher  class  of  prodnotiona  than  the  mind  baa 
been  previonsly  habituated  to;  how  that  which 
formerly  semed  good,  and  interesting,  and 
satisfying,  comes  to  seem  commonplace  and 
unworthy  of  attention  when  the  mind  has  be- 
come accustomed  to  what  is  better ; and  that 
even  without  any  stndy  of  principles  or  reading 
np  of  art-bistory.  It  may  seem  to  some  a very 
lax  and  primitive  method  of  raising  the  national 
cu  tare,  simply  to  give  people  the  run  of  art- 
galleries  ; but  we  believe  that  experience  shows 
that  there  is  no  better  method  of  creating  and 
stimulating  a taste  for  whatsoever  things  are 
excellent  and  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  than 
by  accustoming  people  to  see  and  contemplate 
them.  Tne  reasoning  out  of  the  matter  comes, 

If  neoessary,  at  a more  advanced  stage.  It  may 
be  difficu  t to  tabulate  in  detail  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  mental  improvement  radiated  from 
art-galleries  and  art-nnions  within  a certain 
specified  time;  the  progress  may  be  almost 
imperceptible:  e pur  si  muCce. 

So,  to  go  a stage  further,  the  wider  spread  of  | 
what  may  be  called  au  artistic  habit  of  oontem. 
plation  derived  from  these  influences,  is  the 
nataral  basis  for  the  desire  for  active  artistic 
creation.  The  influence  of  iho  Renaissance 
movement  was  really,  in  its  earlier  stage,  of  this 
nature.  It  was  the  action  upon  the  modern 
Ualian  mind  of  the  influence  of  antique  litera- 
ture  and  antique  art,  that  mainly  stined  up  that 

intellectual  excitement  which,  dreaming  at  first 
of  reviving  the  classic  age,  ended  in  evolving 
out  of  olasaioart  and  literature  an  art  and  litera- 
tare  of  its  own.  So  it  may  be  with  ns  in  this 
latter  phase  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  are 
yet  ui  trayisitu;  we  mast  not  try  to  hurry  thinos 
too  mnoh;  we  must  not  expect  to  artifioialTy 
force  an  original  modern  school  of  art  by  the 
mere  institution  of  mural  painting  and  fresco. 

We  have  first  to  revive  the  spirit  under  which 
such  forms  of  art  become  a real  expression  of  the 
feeling  of  their  day  ; we  have  to  teed  the  springs 
of  artistic  creation  from  the  sonrees  of  the  former 
great  periods  of  art.  Oar  arUschoola  and  other 
means  of  technical  training  are  indeed  valuable 
m preparing  means  to  au  end,  and  in  assisting 
the  study  and  cemprebenaion  of  “the  Arts” 
considered  as  separate  forms  of  artistic  language 
and  expression.  But  with  this,  or  before  this 
we  want  that  development  of  the  spirit  which 
underlies  these  varioas  arts,  which  we  sometimes 
speak  of  as  “art”  in  the  abstract;  an  expres- 
sion which,  if  we  look  into  it,  really  seems  to 
presence  of  the  imaginative  faenlty. 
When  that  faculty  is  once  more  awakened  and 
tti^mulated  to  activity  in  the  mind  of  a people 
who  have  Jearned  the  spirit  of  the  art  of  the 
past.  It  may  find  its  spontaneous  expression  in 
forms  special  to  modern  habits  and  modern 
feeling.  In  this  view,  the  art  of  the  past  stands 
to  us  in  the  relation  of  Cause,  the  art  of  the 
future,  we  hope,  in  that  of  Effect. 

To  sum  op  : we  do  not  in  aoy  sense,  as  we 


hope  wo  have  made  obvious,  intend  to  qaeatioi 
the  desirability  of  doing  all  that  is  possible  ti 
popularise  the  study  and  comprehension  of  art 
or  0 eny  the  efficacy  of  such  stndy  as  a means 
o promoting  a higher  onltnre  among  the  peoph 
at  large;  as,  in  fact,  a civilising  influence.  Bui 
this  only  relates  to  art,  or  rather  to  artistic  pro. 
duotions,  which  already  exist,  which  are  the 
le^cy  to  us  of  previous  generations.  An  art 
which  IS  to  be  the  art  par  cxcellenreof  the  present 
day  must  have  just  the  reverse  relation  to  the 
highest  civilisation  of  the  day,  must  be  not  its 
cause,  bnt  its  effect  and  expression,  which  can. 
not  be  forced  by  art-schools  or  exhibitions,  or  by 
the  arbitrary  resnecitation  of  any  form  or  pro- 
cess of  art  in  which  great  things  have  once  been 
done,  bnt  can  only  arise  epontaneooaly  from  the 
existence  of  a desire  for  anch  expression,  innate 
in  the  national  mind. 


THE  CffABIXa  CROSS  HOTEL 

EXTEXS’ON. 

Thk  enlargement  of  the  CParing-orosa  Hotel 
by  the  erection  of  a separate  block  of  bnildingi 
on  a sue  which  has  been  cleared  between  Vitliers 
street  and  Buckingbam-street,  is  now  actively  pro 
ceeding,  and  the  intention  of  the  hotel  companj 
IS  to  have  the  bnilding  completed  and  ready  foi 
OOTupafion  by  the  time  fixed  for  the  opening  ol 
the  French  International  Exhibition  next  year 
The  building  will  have  three  main  frontages,  one 
to  the  sontb,  facing  Duke-streot,  and  two  otbere 
to  the  east  and  west,  facing  Buckingham. streel 
and  \iIIiers.Btreet  respectively.  The  principal 
e evation  will  be  that  to  Duke-street,  which  will 
closely  resemble  the  main  frontage  of  the  existing 
hotel.  The  Doke-street  frontage  will  be  120  ft 
m length,  and  100  ft.  in  height.  It  will  contain 
seven  stories  in  addition  to  the  basement,  each 
story  haying  a range  of  nine  windows,  varied  in 
their  architectural  ebaraoter,  some  having  pedi. 
ment  heads,  and  others  cironlar.  The  lower 
por.ion  of  the  elevation,  up  to  the  first-floor 
windows,  will  bo  in  Portland  stone  rusticated, 
whilst  the  upper  part  of  the  frontage  will  be 
in  white  Suffolk  brick,  with  Portland  stone 
window-dressings,  string-conrses,  and  cornices, 
with  a free  introduction  of  orramental  carving. 
Above  the  fifth  story  there  will  be  a bold 
cornice,  surmounted  by  an  iron  cresting,  the 
two  npper  stories  forming  part  of  a lofty  and 
ornamental  Mansard  roof.  There  will  be  an 
entrance  about  6 ft.  in  width,  in  the  centre  of 
the  elevation.  The  Backingham  . street  and 
Villiers- street  frontages  will  each  be  G3  ft.  in 
length,  with  a range  of  five  windows  to  each 
I floor,  and  architecturally  uniform  with  the 
I Duke-street  elevation.  The  basement,  and  the 
I ground  and  first  and  second  floors,  are  intended 
I to  be  let  ofl*  as  wine-cellars  and  offices,  the 
portion  of  the  building  forming  the  extended 
hotel  being  confined  to  the  four  upper  floors. 
The  offices  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  building' 
exclusive  of  the  basement,  will  be  forty  in  num- 
ber. The  enlarged  hotel  will  not  ooutain  any 
entertaining  or  day  rooms,  the  main  object  of 
the  enlargement  being  an  increased  number  of 
bedrooms,  of  which  there  will  be  eighteen  on 
each  floor,  the  total  number  of  bedrooms  in  the 
new  building  being  seventy-two.  The  added 
structure  will  be  connected  with  the  present 
hotel  by  an  ornamental  bridge  carried  across 
Villiers-street  at  an  elevation  of  35  ft.  above  the 
roadway,  and  on  a level  with  the  third  floor. 
This  bridge  will  be  closed  in,  so  as  to  form  a 
corridor,  giving  access  internally  from  one  portion 
of  the  hotel  to  the  other. 

1 he  ai  chitect  is  Mr.  J.  Fish,  and  Messrs.  Lucas 
Brothers  are  the  contractors.  Mr.  Roome  is 
clerk  of  the  works. 


Building*  Society  “Appropriations.” — 
The  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  has  jnsb 
settled  a case  of  great  importance  to  the  mem. 
hereof  the  *' Starr-Bowkett”  and  other  similar 
building  societies.  At  areoentballot-meeting  of 
the  Rochester  Starr-Bowkett  Building  Society  the 

appropriation  fell  to  a mere  child,  too  young  to 
write  her  name,  and  who  had  been  entered  as  a 
member  of  the  society  by  her  father.  The  father 
wished  to  sell  the  appropriation,  but  the  com- 
mittee objected  that  he  could  not  do  so  nnless 
the  child  signified  in  writing  her  assent  to 
the  coorsp.  Mr.  Stephenson  ruled  that  nnder 
the  sixteenth  rule  of  Starr-Bowkett  Societies 
the  father  as  a guardian  bad  full  power  to 
dispose  of  the  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  child. 


Sept.  22,  1877.] 
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THE  HOUSEHOLD  AT  DIFFERENT  BRAS* 

LOUIS  Q’JATOHZE. 

“ Tonte  I’Earope,  Mojtseignbpb,  eat  dans  I'attento  des 
prodit’es  qiie  prometteiit  les  premieres  aDndes  de  votre 
Eafance : Elio  no  pent  conoevoir  quel  sera  le  haut  du  jour 
(fune  aurora  si  brillaate;  ot  quaud  ello  jette  le»  yeui  sur 
lo  oour<ige,  sur  la  Tivacit6,  et  sur  la  magnoniinite  qui  se 
font  admirer  en  Vous  avant  le  temps,  elle  prend  plaisir  a 
se  flatter  qu'nu  jour  elie  Vous  anra  pour  son  MaKre. 
Fasse  lo  Ciel  que  lea  Peuples  puisseut  seconder  de  si 
grandos  destine-’S,  et  que  toure  la  Terre  reoonnoisao  en 
Vous  un  cliniie  Fils  de  Louis  XIII.  Ce  sont  les  vcoux  quo 
fait  tons  les  jours,  Moxseioxeur,  Votre  tris-humble, 
Iru-s-obeissaat,  et  trus>lid61e  aerviteur, 

Pkbr.\ult.”  + 

Voltaire,  in  consonance  with  the  thonghb  of 
hia  time,  reckoned  the  history  of  the  world  to 
consist  of  fonr  eras  only : that  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  that  of  Caasar  and  Angustns,  that  of 
the  Medicis,  and  that  of  Loaia  Qaatorze.  Sacb 
a division  not  only  ignored  the  Middle  Ages  of 
Enropo,  but  excluded  England  from  the  honour 
of  having  ever  taken  a leading — we  should  rather 
say  royal — part  in  the  development  of  human 
happiness;  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  he 
was  illiberal.  Though,  if  Voltaire  were  alive 
now  and  appreciative  of  the  reaearobea  of  the 
present  century,  he  might,  perhaps,  accord  a fifth 
age  to  the  historical  world,  it  is  certain  that 
Medimval  England  conld  not  claim  pre-eminence 
over  France  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  even 
fonrteeuth  centuries.  There  are  many  people 
still,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  that  is  now 
known  of  the  arts  and  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  who  believe  that,  if  a fifth  epoch  is  to  be 
added  to  Voltaire’s  reckoning,  it  must  comprise 
a time  to  come,  not  one  that  is  past.  Their  argu- 
ment  is,  that  the  Middle  Ages  are  to  France, 
England,  and  Germany  of  to.day,  what  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  the  bailding  of  the  City 
and  the  first  century  was  to  the  ultimate  mag- 
nificence of  Rome, — what  the  period  which  pre- 
ceded Pericles  was  to  the  men  who  built  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Propyleoa  of  the  Acropolis. 
Perhaps,  moreover,  we  hardly  evinced  sufficient 
respect  for,  or  acknowledgment  of,  the  practice 
of  the  last  thirty  years  by  our  somewhat  rapid 
review  of  the  Mediaeval  era.  Perhaps,  on  the 
conviction  that  almost  too  muoh  has  lately  been 
written  abont  it,  we  followed  the  example  of 
those  historians  who  ignored  or  passed  it  over  in 
a haze  of  generalities.  It  would  require  a very 
bold  man — for  the  time  of  reaction  has  only  just 
set  in — to  say  that  the  accepted  age  of  faith  was 
not  entirely  the  era  of  domesLio  virtue  and  iu- 
dustrial  exoellenco  which  the  typical  historian  of 
art  is  zealous  to  maintain.  Ttie  researches  an 
archaeologist  makes  into  the  history  of  the  past 
are  necessarily  confined  to  the  substantial  re- 
mains  still  existing  npon  the  earth.  Of  the 
castles  and  cathedrals  ho  can  take  stock  with 
minateness,  and  judge  them,  donbbless,  with 
accuracy ; bat  of  the  huts  of  the  peasantry,  of 
the  homes  of  the  people,  of  the  refnse  of 
Mediaeval  oonstrootion,  he  can  only  surmise,  for 
every  vestige  has  disappeared.  He  consequently 
surmises  with  impunity.  Something  is  known 
of  the  condition  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  oities 
in  the  sixteenth  century  ; a great  deal  is  known 
uf  Paris  and  London,  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  both  those  capitals,  during  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  picture  of  both  is  any. 
thing  bub  agreeable;  it  is  pleasant,  therefore,  to 
imagine  England  and  France  to  have  been  hap- 
pier places  to  live  in  before  the  Pbeformation  than 
after  it.  As  far  as  the  arts  go,  the  tendency  of 
modern  teaching  in  this  country  is  to  show  that 
architeotnre  before  the  days  of  Elizabeth  was 
perpetually  right,  and  that  since  then  it  has  been 
perpetually  wrong.  But,  if  architecture  is  a 
-Boience,  of  which  modes,  methods,  and  prinoipIeB 
of  oonstraction  form  only  a portion,  though  an 
important  portion — if  it  is  a science  which  con- 
cerns the  health  and  happiness  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people,  then  we  venture  to  believe 
that  a greater  number  of  Frenchmen  and  English- 
men  were  better  honsed  after  rather  than  before 
the  bailding  traditions  of  Western  Europe  were 
confonnded  in  the  advent  of  reform,  and  the 
consequent  diffusion  of  education. 

For  twenty  years,  the  great  anthorityupon  all 
matters  connected  with  the  house  and  household 
of  the  Middle  Ages  has  been  M.  Viollet-Ie-Duo. 
His  facile  pen,  his  still  more  facile  pencil,  hie 
array  of  “ facts  ” and  “ authorities  ” whioh  it  is 
never  the  interest  of  a trne  believer  to  verify, 
have  been  accepted  by  the  majority  of  people  who 
in  this  country  think  about  the  snbject.  Farther, 
his  Dictionary  has  not  yet  been  translated  ; and 
thongh  all  edneated  Englishmen  cEUt  read  French 


• See  p,  778,  a7ile:  “The  Eeformation.” 
t CtiarlL'8  Pcrrault— not  Claude  Perrault,  the  architect. 


it  is  not  every  reader’s  privilege  to  distinguish 
a glaring  contradiction,  an  inoomplete  or  im- 
perfect inference,  when  either  occurs  in  the 
descriptions  and  deductions  which  few  arohm- 
ologiats  better  than  M.  Viollet-le-Duccan  render 
interesting.  Take,  for  instance,  the  close  of  the 
article  upon  Architecture,  in  whioh,  with  an 
ever-ready  flow  of  words,  the  author  desoribes 
the  general  points  of  the  “palace”  as  well  as 
of  the  “house”  in  the  thirteenth,  fonrteeuth, 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  margin  of  three 
hundred  years  is  a wide  one,  but  still  it  will 
hardly  be  disputed  that  all  the  time  both  Paris 
and  London  were  not  only  extremely  small  cities, 
according  to  modern  notions,  but  also  that  the 
burgesses  inhabited  within  the  walla,  or  at  least 
within  a very  short  distance  of  the  centre. 
M.  Viollet-le-Dao’s  description  of  the  houses  of 
the  rich  bnrgess  (one  of  the  gentry  as  we  shonld 
now  designate  him  in  England)  and  of  the  trades- 
man (or  petty  bargoas,  as  he  would  be  called  in 
France)  is  perfectly  lucid.  The  principle  of  the 
Medimval  town  honse,  as  far  as  the  plan  goes, 
is  not  different  from  that  of  a small  house  in 
Soho  and  the  neighbonrhood  of  Golden-square 
at  the  present  day;  only  the  shape  and  details 
of  the  external  wall  are  altered.  The  petit 
bourgeois  or  tradesman  is  generally  credited 
with  the  ambition — landable  doubtless,  and  im- 
plying that  many  of  bis  equals  were  compelled 
to  live  up  narrow  and  obscure,  perhaps  barely 
penetrable  alleys— to  possess  a gable  facing  the 
street.  Beneath  this  gable  on  tho  ground-floor 
was  the  shop  through  which  very  often  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  house  passed  to  reach  the 
upper  stories.  Sometimes  alongside  the  shop 
there  was  a narrow  passage  leading  to  a oironlar 
stair  anda  small  back  court;  sometimes  this  wind- 
ing stair  was  close  to  the  street  and  entered  imme- 
diately from  it.  This  tradesman  lived  over  his 
shop,  and  the  whole  of  the  first  floor  was  occupied 
by  a Hall  or  Salle  whioh  served  as  kitchen,  dining, 
and  sitting  room  for  himself,  bis  family,  and  his 
apprentices,  and  as  a sleeping  room  for  his  ser- 
vants. The  same  or  another  stair  communicated 
with  the  second  floor,  in  whioh  were  the  cham. 
hers.  One  was  oconpied  by  the  master  and 
mistress  with  their  younger  children ; another 
was  a dormitory  for  the  assistants  and  appren. 
tices ; another,  perhaps,  in  the  roof,  was  a 
granary.  The  bouse  of  the  gentleman,  the  rich 
boiirffeois,  sometimes  possessed  an  entrance 
from  the  street  wide  and  high  enough  to  admit 
a cart  and  a man  on  horseback  into  the  court- 
yard  at  the  back.  There  was  a shop  on  the 
ground  story,  and  frequently  no  doubt  this  shop 
was  sublet  by  the  proprietor  of  the  house, 
who  in  snoh  a case  lived  over  it  with  his  family. 
The  entrance  to  the  shop  was  from  the  street, 
and  the  means  of  reaching  the  first  floor  was  by 
a winding  stair  approached  from  the  courtyard. 
Sometimes  there  were  kitchen-offices  in  this 
court  j bub,  as  in  the  smaller  houses,  the  common 
Hall  was  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  chambers  were 
on  the  second  floor.  Such  bonses  were  prio. 
oipally  composed  of  wood  and  plaster;  some- 
times the  front  wall  of  the  ground  story  was  of 
stone.  Coonting  the  gronnd-floor  as  one,  they 
consisted  of  three  stories,  and  sometimea  a store- 
room  in  the  pointed  roof;  while  below  the  level 
of  the  ground  there  was  a cellar,  and  this  cellar 
was  often  approached  through  a trap  in  the 
public  street,  mneh  like  the  descents  into  the 
cellars  of  beerahops  in  London  at  the  present 
day.  The  obstrnotions  to  which  every  chronicler 
alludes  were  nob  confined  to  oellar-traps,  for  the 
shopkeeper  then  need  bis  shop  very  muoh  as 
shops  are  now  used  east  of  the  Adriatic ; he 
placed  hia  goods  for  sale  outside  upon  the  public 
path,  and  used  the  interior  as  a sitting,  a dining, 
and  doubtless  a sleeping  room.  Yet  in  those  days 
of  nftxve  and  picturesque  comfort,  as  the  vera- 
cious historian  in  this  century  informs  us,  each 
family  possessed  its  honse.  “ Dana  les  villes,” 
writes  M.  Viollet-le-Duo,  “ ohaque  famille  pos- 
sedait  sa  maison.”* 

But  the  people,  the  hnman  beings  who  were 
neither  big  nor  petty  burgesses,  who  professed 
no  ocoupabion  in  any  service  whatever;  the 
people  who  represented  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  of  Scripture  ; the  people  who 
even  in  France  are  still  comparatively  prolific 
and  bring  forth  numerous  children, — did  the 
families  of  that  people  each  possess  a whole 
house,  or  even  a whole  hut  ? The  people,  we 
repeat, — were  there  any  in  the  age  of  Faith  ? 
If  so,  where  and  how  did  they  reside  P M. 

• The  late  Emperor  Rapoleon  once  paid  adiatiogniehed 
compliment  to  London  by  atating  to  an  Engliah  nobleman 
that  here  every  house  is  occupied  by  a sioglo  family  I Tet 
bo  hud  inhabited  more  than  one  bye  stroet, 


Viollet.le.Dno  admits  that  tbpre  were  “lower 
orders,”  “ dangerous  classes,”  “ houches  inutiles,’’ 
in  those  days.  He  admits  that  at  a time  when 
the  different  grades  of  the  commanity  were 
distinctly  defined  there  must  have  been  a large 
number  of  persons  who  were  members  neither  of 
a religions  nor  a trade  fraternity,  who  belonged 
neither  to  a nobleman’s  nor  a citizen’s  house- 
hold, who  were  neither  artisans  nor  labourers, 
but  who  formed  “a  vagabond  mass  living  some- 
where.” Undoubtedly  ; and  if  we  disagree  with 
the  French  writer’s  method  of  describing  the 
inevitable  fact,  it  is  because  we  do  not  think  that 
“ vagabond  maos  ” to  have  been  so  entirely  in- 
significant or  BO  entirely  amenable  to  internal 
discipliue  as  M.  Viollet-le-Duo  complacently 
suggests.  In  spite  of  the  grandeur  and  com- 
prehensive oharaoler  of  the  great  bonseholds.in 
spite  of  theoareof  a paternal  and  maternal  obnrob, 
in  spite  of  the  practical  co-operation  amongst 
bodies  of  men  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  “resi- 
eZuttm”  must  have  been  not  only  large,  bat 
sensibly  important ; and  its  amelioration  or  its 
decrease  was  hindered  by  the  system  of  monopoly 
whioh  characterised  the  industry  of  the  time. 
That  the  beggars  and  roughs  of  Paris  could  in 
the  fifteenth  centnry  form  tbemeelves  into  a 
“ corporation  ” or  guild,  that  they  oonld  estab- 
lish agencies  in  different  parts  of  the  oonntry,  is 
evidence  of  the  numerical  importance  of  the 
lower  or  lowest  orders  at  that  time.  In  fact, 
judging  by  the  modern  standard  of  results  in 
indiscriminate  almsgiving,  the  promisenons 
charity  which  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  great 
features  of  monastic  life,  mast  have  maintained 
an  infinite  number  of  families  in  a career  of 
idleness  if  not  of  dissipation. 

Enough  is  known  of  the  aspect  of  a Medimval 
oity  in  Western  Europe  to  enable  us  to  assert — 
and  enough  remains  in  Eastern  countries  to  form 
some  sort  of  judgment  thereon  by  analogy 
of  manners  and  oustoms,— that  both  rich  and 
poor  did  very  much  as  they  chose  with  regard  to 
such  modern  refinements  as  height,  projection, 
and  situation  of  buildings.  Here  and  there  was 
a ohnreh,  an  abbey,  a college;  here  and  there  a 
large  h6tel  or  an  inn,  a palace  perhaps,  or  a 
tower ; here  was  the  castle  ; there  the  bridge  or 
the  market-plaoe ; but  everywhere, — around  and 
between  them,  — the  masses  found  some  kind  of 
shelter.  We  do  not  say  that  the  miserable 
wooden  huts  and  penthonses  (appentis),  which 
nsed  to  environ  the  cathedrals  and  churches 
existed  before  the  great  movement  of  the 
sixteenth  oentury ; bnt  we  do  believe  that 
the  habit  of  obtaining  shelter  in  the  porches, 
against  the  bnttresses,  under  the  deep  recesses 
of  the  sacred  buildings,  was  not  only  tolerated, 
but  probably  encouraged  by  the  clergy  in  very 
early  times.  The  state  of  the  Conr  dea  Miracles,  a 
Paris  alum,  in  the  seventeenth  century  has  been 
often  described  and  quoted ; Alsatia,  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Whitefriars,  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  If.,  has  formed  the  subject  of  muoh 
graphic  tale-telling.  Sanval  devoted  some  space 
to  the  various  quarters  of  Paris  oconpied 
by  the  masses;  in  bis  history  and  description 
printed  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  last 
century,  he  enters  fully, — perhaps  with  a little 
temerity, — into  the  habits  and  contraband  edu- 
cation of  the  criminal  population.  His  tales 
of  oabpnraes  and  thieves  read  as  if  they  bad 
been  written  within  our  own  time,  for  Fagin  and 
Sikes  were  not  more  scientifically  expert  than — 
so  Sanval  would  lead  his  readers  to  believe — their 
French  prototypes  of  the  seventeenth  oentnry. 
A similar  eologinm,  for  it  is  really  little  else,  of 
Paris,  written  at  the  close  of  that  century, 
entirely  avoids  any  but  the  most  distant  reference 
to  the  slnma.  Germain  Brice  treats  only  of  the 
grand  things  ; of  the  public  buildings,  ohnrobes, 
and  noblemen’s  hdtels.  He  is  eloquent  upon 
the  orders  of  architecture  and  their  application  ; 
he  objects  to  the  entresol  which  was  to  be 
seen  in  many  of  the  new  houses  of  the 
nobility,  and  whioh  to  him  presented  an  appear- 
ance of  tradcamanlike  meanness.  The  bourgeois 
is  the  lowest  grade  of  the  oommnoity  with 
whioh  ho  will  have  to  do.  Boileau,  on  the 
contrary,  delights  in  denounoing  the  noise, 
confnsioD,  and  injustice  of  the  crowd.  With 
Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Martial  as  hia  models,  he 
draws  a picture  of  life  in  the  streets  in  bis  own 
time  even  more  graphic  than  the  earlier  satires 
with  whioh  Englishmen  are  more  familiar. 
Boileau,  who  lived,  according  to  one  of  his 

biographers, — not  in  a garret,  hot  above  one, 

in  a small  tower  approached  from  the  “leads,” 
indignantly  exclaims  against  the  thieves  who 
took  possession  of  the  town  as  soon  as  the 
peaceable  shopkeeper  had  closed  his  shutters 
a 
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with  a “doable  padlock,”  and  had  retired  to  bis  j 
lOOiDB  to  re-read  hia  letters  and  re-coant  his ; 
money.  Those  thieves  are  the  men  to  whom  j 
M.  Violleb-le-Duo  alludes  in  his  notice,  from  j 
Sauval,  of  the  “ Corporation  des  Gueux.”  M.  j 
ViolIet-le-Duo  offers  thanks  to  the  “ spirit  of  asso-  j 
ciation”  which nndoabtedly  existed  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  for  this  corporation.  It  is  said  to  have  I 
been  formed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  to  have  ! 
been  composed  of  men  whose  occupation  was 
gone  after  the  pacification  of  the  country  at  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Without  enter-  1 
ing  into  the  details  of  its  formation,  and  without 
inquiring  whether  the  corporation  existed  in  the 
time  of  Sauval, — or  whether  it  ever  existed  at  all,  — | 
it  is  certain  that  the  class  of  men  and  families  of 
which  it  was  said  to  be  composed  existed  not 
only  during,  but  long  before  his  time.  He 
describes  one  of  the  slams  in  which  such  people 
lived,  and  which  he  visited.  The  inhabitants 
bade  defiance  to  taxes,  police,  and  law.  To 
reach  its  heart  it  was  necessary  to  penetrate 
tortuoos,  narrow,  and  filthy  (what  mast  have 
been  the  character  of  the  filth  which,  in  the 
qrand  siicle  was  called  “ filthy  ” ?)  streets. 
There  Sauval  saw  a “house  of  mad”  half 
interred,  rotten  and  old,  about  27  ft.  square, 
within  which  fifty  families  were  lodged  with  their 
medleyofchildren,  legitimate,  natural,  and  naked. 
There  and  around  lived  some  five  hundred 
families  huddled  together  and  piled  one  over 
another. 

Quite  apart  from  the  story  of  those  slums  con- 
temporary  evidence  of  all  kinds,  and  from  people 
of  all  nations,  is  at  the  disposal  of  every  one  to 
show  that  the  citiesof  Paris  and  London, about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  dilapi- 
dated, infected,  and  filthy  ; and  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  former  capital, — not  to  mention 
London, — werecrowded  together  in  houses  totally 
unfit,  and  not  intended,  for  the  mode  of  occupa- 
tion  to  which  the  Parisians  subjected  themselves. 
Yet  that  had  been  the  state  of  the  French  capital 
for  a period  beyond  the  memory  of  men  upon  whose 
evidence  the  world  relies ; and  the  question  is, 
Does  that  state  represent  the  culminating  degra- 
dation of  a hundred  or  of  two  hundred  years, 
during  which  a so-called  renascence  of  literature, 
learning,  and  social  civilisation  had  risen  and 
developed  ? In  Western  Europe  the  great  build- 
ing era,  linked  with  the  forms  of  civilisation  and 
spiritof  thought  now  actually  in  vogue,  is  thereign 
of  Louis  Quatorze.  Comparatively  speaking,  Paris 
was  rebuilt  then  as  it  has  been  lately  rebuilt  by 
the  Third  Napoleon ; and  London  was  effectually 


destroyed  by  fire.  It  is,  therefore,  a very  fair 
question  to  ask  revivalists  whether,  as  regards 
plan  and  arrangement,  — as  regards  general 
convenience, — the  houses  which  in  Paris  were 
pulled  down  about  the  time  when  London  lay 
smouldering  in  ruins,  were  better,  healthier,  and 
more  comfortable  than  those  which  Louis 
Quatorze  aud  Charles  II.  ordered  to  be  built. 

It  was  the  great  age,  fairly  renowned  for  the 
glorification  of  a few  great  men  and  of  many 
small  things  ; a time  when  France,  the  centre  of 
Europe,  united  almost  every  species  of  ascend- 
ency.* The  Chateau  de  Richelieu — and  a mono- 
graphy  of  it,  drawn  by  Jean  Marot,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  British  Museum — gives  a by  no  means 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  kind  of  domain  which  a 
nobleman,  especially  if  be  had  any  post  of  im- 
portance  in  the  government  of  the  country,  not 
only  built  but  inhabited.  Broad  roads  led,  in  a 
straight  line,  to  the  external  gates.  Thence,  to 
the  drawbridge  of  the  chateau  itself,  a distance 
of  some  800  English  feet  had  to  be  traversed, 
through  a Basse  Cour  more  than  500  ft.  by 
300  ft.  in  size,  and  lined  with  buildings  of  two 
. stories ; after  that  through  an  Anti-Cour  some 
300  ft.  square,  with  buildioge  (principally  stables) 
of  three  stories  on  either  aide.  The  courtyard 
of  the  castle  proper  was  nearly  200  ft.  in  width  ; 
buildings  of  four  and  three  stories  enclosed 
three  sides  of  it.  Surrounded  on  one  side  by 
masses  of  forest,  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
long  lines  of  building  was  adorned  with  gardens 
laid  out  in  every  shape  and  combination  of  pat- 
tern J roads,  avenues,  and  alleys  led  through 
them.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and 
tbebeginuing  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  similar 
chateaux  were  to  be  seen  over  all  parts  of  France  ; 
in  some,  as  late,  indeed,  as  the  days  of  Louis 
Philippe,  the  perfect  and  scientific  order  of  their 
arrangement,  even  after  an  age  of  neglect,  con- 
trasted singularly  with  the  rickety  character  of 
the  town  or  village  near  them.  No  country  can 
I show  so  many  monuments  of  the  building  genius 
j of  almost  all  reigns  as  France ; and  it  may 
j be  added  that  no  reign  is  even  now, — 
! after  the  fury  of  the  first  Revolution, — so 
! nobly  and  fully  represented  as  that  of  Louis 
' Quatorze ; ignoring,  of  course,  the  unplea- 
I sant  recollection  that  a systematic  pillage  of 
' the  nation  supplied  the  building  funds  in  too 
I many  oases.  The  story  of  Fouquet  in  the  early 
i days  of  the  king,  of  his  letter  containing  the 
I boast  that  he  was  at  “bis  fourteenth  million,” 
i 

• Macaulay  : State  of  Eogland  in  1685. 
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of  his  disgrace  and  dismissal  from  the  care  of 
the  national  exchequer,  are  all  told  in  Voltaire’s 
most  instrnotive  history  of  the  time.  “ Proud 
Versailles”  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  has 
visited  Paris  and  its  suburbs.  Marly,  however, 
is  no  more ; for  the  favourite  retreat  of  Louis 
Quatorze,  known  to  the  present  generation  by 
drawings  only,  has  seen,  as  it  was  prophesied  of 
Cannons,  the  well-remembered  Timon’s  villa  of 
the  satire, — 

“ Deep  harvests  bury  ell  his  pride  has  plann'd. 

And  laughing  Ceres  reassume  the  land.” 

Never  was  a paradise  more  painfully  oblite- 
rated than  that  npon  which  the  younger  Mansard 
and  a host  of  accomplished — even  if  mistaken — 
artists  lavished  their  knowledge,  skill,  and  refine- 
ment. It  was  the  last  whim  of  the  royal  con- 
struotor  to  bnild  a “hermitage"  in  the  woods 
away  from  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
state.  The  chateau  at  Versailles  was  too  large 
and  too  exposed  ; the  king  made  several  journeys 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Germain  and  along 
the  banka  of  the  Seine  to  find  a more  quiet  site. 
He  hit  upon  a secluded  spot  which  had  once 
been  the  home  of  a Louis  de  Montmorency,  who 
was  lord  of  Marly  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
There  was  Marly-le-Cbabel,  a village  close  to  the 
oastle  upon  the  hill ; there  was  Marly-le-Bourg, 
containing  the  abbey  situated  in  the  valley. 
They  were  removed,  and  the  site  cleared  for  the 
new  palace,  gardens  and  watercourses,  which 
formed  the  labour  of  six  or  seven  years — between 
1676  and  1683.  The  author  of  the  “Lettres 
Persanes  ” probably  referred  to  Marly  rather 
than  to  Versailles,  when  he  satirically  described 
the  king  as  “magnificent  principally  in  his 
buildings.”  “ There  are  more  statues,”  wrote 
Montesquieu,  “in  the  gardens  of  his  palace  than 
there  are  inhabitants  in  a large  city.”  The  great 
Place,  so  to  speak,  on  three  sides  of  which  the 
pavilions  of  Marly  were  erected,  measures,  in 
round  numbers,  about  1,650  ft.  by  975  ft.  At 
the  top  was  the  Royal  Pavilion,  which  contained 
simply  the  apartments  of  the  king,  of  some  of 
his  family,  and  of  his  immediate  attendants.  On 
either  side,  and  at  a distance  of  some  250  ft.,  were 
the  bousebold  offices  and  lodgings  of  the  servants, 
the  stables,  the  riding-house,  the  chapel  and  other 
buildings.  Twelve  smaller  pavilions,  arranged 
six  on  a side,  held  the  guests,  who  were  specially 
invited  to  spend  a day,  or  pass  Saturday  till 
Monday,  at  the  royal  retreat.  Those  pavilions, 
each  two  stories  high,  nearly  50  ft.  sqnaro, 
and  placed  at  a distance  of  about  190  ft.  from 
each  other,  were  connected  by  covered  bowers 


Abftf.— Oar  figs.  1 and  4 are  drawn  to  the  scale  of  a 32nd  pert  of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  fn  ob- 
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of  masonry  and  foliage ; they  were  reached 
under  an  avenue  of  trees,  trimmed  into  the 
oatiine  of  a groined  vault.  Our  fig.  1 givea  the 
plan  of  the  bing’a  pavilion,  which  was  raised 
upon  a vast  terrace,  for  there  was  no  basement 
story ; it  was  approached  by  degrees  of  three  and 
four  steps  extending  entirely  round  the  bnilding. 
The  entrances  were  through  the  rooms  B B B B, 
which  were  called  the  “ Salons  des  Seigneurs.” 
One  of  these,  at  the  top  of  the  plan,  was  nsed  as 
a billiard-room,  and  each  probably  served  as  an 
antechamber  to  the  four  divisions  of 
t.ho  ground-floor.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  plan,  at  C,  was  the  king’s  bedroom, 
aud  E E E E formed  the  rest  of  the 
king's  aetof  rooms.  The  rooms  marked 
H were  the  apartmentsof  “Jiladame"  ;* 
the  rooms  P were  those  of  Madame 
de  Berry ; and  the  rooms  marked  X 
were  those  nominally  of  the  Queen. 

The  staircase,  M,  led  to  the  upper 
floor,  which  was  divided  into  rooms 
for  a few  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Court.  A,  WHS  the  HhU,  or,  as  it  was 
called,  tho  rjrand  salon";  and  this 
method  of  arranging  a large  room 
common  to  tho  whole  bouse,  and  in 
which  the  dinner  was  served,  is  ex. 
plained  in  our  smaller  diagrams.  In 
tig.  2,  A,  B,  C,  D,  represent  a terrace 
covered  with  lead,  and  level  with  the 
first-floor  of  the  honse.  This  terrace 
was  open  to  the  sky ; by  this  means 
the  central  room,  A,  was  lighted  by 
windows  penetrating  the  roof.  Tho 
section  (6g.  3)  will  explain,  better  than  words, 
the  manner  in  which  the  younger  Mansard  sue- 
needed  in  concealing  with  four  fiu^ades  the  internal 
shape  of  a house.  Fuuroloeets,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  tho  guests  who  occupied  the  upper  story 
are  shown  at  W C (see  fig.  2),  and  they  were 
approached  from  the  open  internal  terrace.  The 
seta  of  apartments  on  the  ground. story  were  not 
provided  with  anything  of  the  kind.  In  the 
king  s set  the  triangular  rooms  were  probably 
nsed  0.3  " garde-riihcs,"  and  in  these  the  neces- 
sary nnploasantnesBes  of  even  royal  nature  were 
performed.  The  whole  interior  of  this  pavilion 
was  studied  with  c.are,  and  elaborated  with 
profusion.  The  walls  were  covered  with  paintings 
of  the  great  events  and  successes  of  the  reigu. 
All  was  marble  withont;  the  external  form 
of  the  building  may  still  be  traced  in  the 
foundation-walls.  The  stone  wall  surrounding 
a part  of  the  park,  the  undulating  site  of  the 
terraces  and  fountains,  the  paved  roads,  and  an 
abroHvoir  robbed  of  its  marble  covering,  still 
attest  the  magnificence  which  Louis  Quatorze 
knew  at  least  how  to  order,  to  inaugurate,  and 
to  maintain. 

It  is  very  much  the  fashion  among  architects 
to  describe  the  period  of  tho  Reformation  aud 
the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  as 
purely  an  Italian  renasceuce;  aud  M.  Vioilet- 
le-Duo  has  been  good  enough  to  affirm  that  the 
English  have  preserved  their  original  form  of 
habitation  from  Italian  influence  more  success- 
fully than  the  French.  This  may  be  true  as 
regards  the  people,  but  as  regards  the  nobility 
and  gentry  it  is  not  true.  The  Freccb 
sisnorial  domain  never  completely  lost  its 
national  and  distinctive  character.  Even  at 
Marly,  in  the  midst  of  rococo  influences,  the 
arrangement  of  the  rooms,  of  the  offices,  and  of 
all  the  external  accesBories,  was  still  French.  In 
England,  on  the  contrary,  the  palace  and,  ulti- 
mately,  the  oonntry  mansion  were  planned  accord, 
ing  to  the  accepted  Italian  method.  It  is  worth 
while  to  go  back  a little.  Our  fig.  4 is  the  plan 
of  a villa  designed  by  Palladio  upon  the  ancient 
model.  Vitruvius  might  very  plausibly  have 
described  B and  C as  the  thalamus  and  anti- 
uiaZanius  ; and  Becker’s  editor  could  say  that  in 
D the  Grecian  wife  “ sat  enthroned  ” in  the  midst 
of  the  spinsters.  The  house  was  the  reaiclenoe 
of  an  Italian  nobleman,  and  it  was  situated  in 
Padua;  the  owner  “passed  into  a better  life” 
before  the  building  was  completely  finished. 
The  entrance-hall  A embraces  the  entire  height 


of  the  two  stories  of  whioh  the  bouse  is  com- 
posed.  At  G,  G,  are  archways  over  whioh 
passages  connect  the  three  divisions  on  the 
upper  floor.  The  centre  pavilion  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  master  and  bis  family  ; the  wings 
held  the  kitchen-offices  and  the  other  depeo. 
denoies  of  the  honeehold.  The  ground  • floor 
communication  between  the  wings  and  the  centre 
was  maintained  throngh  the  open  air  in  the 
ancient  manner,  whioh  was  perfectly  consistent 
with  practical  convenience  under  a warm  and 


Spanish  and  Portuguese  Indies,  and  the  stories 
whioh  then  reached  Europe  conoernine  them, 
were  likely  to  fire  the  sentiment  of  self-import- 
ance and  grandeur  which  a young  man,  great 
from  his  cradle,  naturally  nnrsed.  The  “ Great 
Mognl,”  the  personification  of  absolute  and  irre- 
sponsible pre-eminence,  was  the  ideal  sovereign 
whom  Lonis  ultimately  surpassed.  Nor  is  the 
parallel  inapplicable  to  the  other  estates  of  the 
French  and  Indian  realms ; in  both  countries 
the  king  was  absolute,  the  nobility  were  extrava- 


was an  Englishwoman,  tho  first  wife  of 
1 hiiippe,  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  was  the  only  brother  of 
the  king,  and  called  simply  “ Monsieur."  His  ill-fated 
wife  has  been  tenderly  mentioned  by  Voltaire,  who  loved 
this  country.  Bho  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  I of 
Eaglund,  and  grand-danghter  of  Henri  IV.  of  France, 
uonsequeptly  her  husband’s  cousin,  Bbe  was  sister  of 
two  English  kings  end  one  English  queen,  end  sister-in- 
law  of  the  “roi  irt-s-chrelUn.’'  She  was  mother  of  two 
pnnceeses,  who  married,  one,  the  reigning  head  of  the 
House  of  Spain,  and  the  other,  the  reigning  head  of  the 
Honse  of  Savoy;  but  she  was  not  tbe  mother  of  tho 
Regent  Orleans, — of  Bbominable  memory,— who  was  her 
husbaad's  son  by  a second  wife. 


propitione  sky ; and  it  ia  habitual  in  hot  climates 
at  the  present  day.  Palladio’s  description  of  his 
work  is  neither  uninteresting  nor  nuinatruotive. 
Referring  to  the  honse  shown  in  fig,  4,  be 
says*: — “The  great  chambers  are  a square  and 
three-quarters  long;  tbe  arches  are  schemed  and 
inonrsecond  manner.  Thesecondsizeroomsare 
square.  . . . The  closetsand  thepassagsbetween 
are  of  tbe  same  breadth ; tbeir  arches  are  two 
squares  high.  Tbe  entry  has  four  columns  a fifth 
less  than  those  whioh  are  without ; and  they 
support  the  floor  of  the  ball  (or  saloon  on  tbe 
npper  floor),  besides  that  the  height  of  the  nreh 
is  much  finer  and  surer  with  them.  The  four 
niches  whioh  you  perceive  there  have  each  a 
statue  representing  the  four  seasons  of  the 

year The  first  order  of  columns  is  Doric, 

and  the  second  Ionic.  The  upper  rooms  are 

ceiled On  the  flanks  of  this  bouse 

there  are  two  wings,  joined  to  the  house  by  two 
passages  whioh  lead  into  the  kitchen  and  to  some 
other  offices;  and  in  the  middle  of  euoh  of  them 
there  are  two  arched  gates  whioh  open  into  two 
streets.”  Tbe  facades  of  the  hense  are  exactly 
what  the  taste  of  this  country  approved,  but 
never  improved,  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
last  century  and  the  beginning  of  tho  present 
one.  In  spite  of  all  the  affectation  of  French 
life  nnder  Louis  Quatorze,  in  spite  of  the 
attempted  emulation  of  Roman  art,  in  spite  of 
the  extravagant  reception  of  Bernini — whioh 
turned  tho  man’s  head — It  is  only  justice  to  say  j 
that  nowhere  in  France  can  bo  found  any  private 
buildings  so  completely  tho  travesty  of  Falladian 
adaptation  as  those  still  to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of 
our  own  island. 

It  is  perhaps  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
Louis,  who  really  said,  and  he  probably  said  it 
well,  “L’Etat — e’est  Moi,”  formed  his  notions 
of  sovereign  power  not  entirely  unaided  by  the 
advice  of  bis  eldors  and  immediate  counsellors; 
and  also  from  the  literature  offered  for  his  study 
and  pernsal.  The  Court  programme  of  manners 
and  etiquette,  which  lasted  during  thelifetime  of 
the  great  king,  bub  nob  continned  in  its  integrity 
by  his  successor,  was  introduced  and  invented 
by  himself.  Some  of  the  details  seem  extra- 
ordinary to  any  one  habituated  to  the  comparative 
simplicity  of  a modern  European  sovereign  ; but 
about  230  years  ago  tbe  Courts  of  Europe  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  wonders  of  the  East. 
The  “Great  Mogul’s”  country  was  a fertile 
topic  of  inquiry  among  the  learned  who  were 
favoured  at  intervals  with  stories  of  Akbar  and 
Shah  Jahao.  Though  at  that  time  the  commerce 
of  Europe  with  India  was  principally  carried  in 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English  vessels,  it  was 
France  that  read,  profited,  toeorised  ; it  was  tbe 
French  traveller  who  sent  the  best  letters  from 
Agra  and  Delhi,  and  the  moat  frequently.  Ac- 
cording to  Voltaire,  the  king  read  greedily  in 
his  yonbh  ; Anne  of  Austria  possessed  much  of 
the  “ Spanish  genius”  rife  in  those  days.  The 


gantly  rich,  a middle-olass  hardly  existed,  and 
the  people  were  miserably  poor.  The  palaces  of 
the  king  and  the  honses  of  the  nobility  were 
marvels  of  design,  regularity,  and,  in  their  par- 
ticular fashion,  of  beauty.  In  France  tha 
houses  of  the  people  were  found  in  the  dis- 
carded and  rickety  tenements  of  a former  age 
and  state  of  civilisation  ; in  India  they  were  nob 
entitled  even  to  tbe  name. 

During  any  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  dif- 
ferent classes  in  France,  it  shonld  be  remembered 
I that  the  “noblesse”  comprised  in  the  seven- 
I teenth  century  a great  many  families  whioh 
' at  the  present  day  would  not  be  included  in  a 
I list  of  nobility.  Tbs  bourgeois  had  become,  or 
j rather  was  deemed,  despicable  from  one  point  of 
I view  before  Molicre  burlesqued  him  in  the  oele. 
I brated  21.  Jourdain.  Evelyn  noted  in  his  Diary 
, that  the  gentry  were  part  of  the  French 
[Tiobiesse;  and  that  of  the  king’s  subjects,  the 
j noblesse  appeared  to  be  tbe  sole  power,  in  a 
; politioal  sense,  in  the  kingdom.  Fifty  years 
j after,  ia  1698,  Dr.  Lister,  who  accompanied  the 
j English  ambassador  to  Paris,  and  made  a host 
I of  profonnd  observations, — marvellous  notes  of 
I travel,  considering  the  short  time  at  his  disposal, 
I and^the  ciroumstance  of  tbe  visit, — enconntered 
j a mnlbibude  of  poor  and  miserable  wretches  in 
[ every  quarter  of  the  oiby.  Evelyn,  in  1649, 

I maintained  that  the  plebeians  were  of  a far  more 
! vile  and  naturally  slavish  geninsthnninanyobher 
part  of  Christendom.  To  use  bis  words,  Paris 
was  so  pestered  that  it  appeared  a miracle  to 
bim  bow  so  many  backs  were  clothed  and  bellies 
maintained  as  you  might  behold  in  one  day  if  yon 
walked  tbe  streets  : most  of  the  houses  ordinarily 
harbonring  six,  as  often  ten,  families,  betwixt 
heaven  and  bell,  tbe  garrets,  and  the  cellars. 
" This  I take  to  be,”  said  he,  “ the  true  cause  of 
that  nastiness  which  we  usually  impute  to  the 
nation  : persons  of  quality  and  such  as  have  room 
enough  being  far  more  proper  and  sumptuous  in 
their  honses  than  the  best  of  ns  in  England,  how- 
ever we  arrogate  to  the  contrary.” 

About  the  time  of  Evelyn's  early  travels, 
the  only  paved  route  in  France — tbe  road  be- 
tween Paris  and  Orleans — was  thonght  a marvel 
of  the  age.  Not  only  were  the  great  routes 
difficult  to  follow,  but  the  few  that  existed  even 
in  tbe  neigbboarbood  of  Paris  and  Lyons,  and 
n in  Flanders,  were  hardly  suoh  as  a traveller 
of  to-day  would  call  a road.*  A carriage  drawn 


Jlacaulay  entered  minotely  iato  the  “difficulty  of 
travelling  ” and  tbe  “ badness  of  the  roads  ” in 
England  during  the  latter  half  of  the  Beventeenth  century, 
Thackeray  sUo  took  pains  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  a 
graphic  description  of  our  highways  at  that  and  a little 
later  period  may  be  found  here  and  there  in  “ Esmond,'’ 
“The  Virginians,"  and  smaller  pieces.  The  roads  of 
France  may  then  have  been  better  tended,  but  during  no 
part  of  this  or  the  last  century  were  they  superior  or  even 
equal  to  those  of  England.  Macaulay's  description,  in  his 
“ State  of  England  in  1635,”  is  too  long  to  quote.  Suffice 
it  for  our  purpose  to  transfer  his  reference  to  tho  “ coach 
and  six,"  which,  “in  our  time,  is  never  seen  except  as 
part  of  some  pageant.  Tbe  freqnent  mention,  therefore, 
of  such  equipages  is  likely  to  mislead  us.  We  attribute 
to  magnilicence  what  wss  really  the  effect  of  a very  dis- 
agreeable necessity.  People,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
travelled  with  six  horses,  becaase,  with  a smaller  nnmber. 
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by  sis  horses  was  a necessity,  not  a Inxary ; 
any  edict  to  restrain  the  nse  of  carriages  in  the 
streets  was  more  a benefit  to  the  popnlace  than  an 
obstacle  to  innovation.  Of  Paris  and  London,  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  and  of  the 
ordinary  houses  and  h6t6ls  of  the  former  capital, 
we  shall  speak  hereafter.  The  two  cities  cons, 
pared  by  Evelyn  afford  an  amnsing  instance  of 
the  contradictions  and  tarns  vvhicfi  Time  offers 
to  different  communities  at  sncoessive  periods. 
The  River  Seine  was  then  “ nothing  comparable 
for  sweetness  to  the  Royal  River  of  Thames.’’ 
It  was  full  of  huge  vessels  of  harden,  thongh  not 
sea-going  ships,  which  brought  provisions  to 
Paris.  In  the  streets  were  “ maltitades  of 
coaches  and  laquays,”  and  “ throngs  of  man. 
kind,”  but  the  French  capital  was  inferior  to 
London  in  the  matter  of  shops  and  taverns. 
These,  according  to  Evelyn,  rendered  London  so 
“ open  by  day  and  cheerful  in  the  night.”  So 
mad  and  lewd  a town  as  the  English  metropolis 
Evelyn  had  not  found  in  the  whole  world ; 
yet  had  the  Parisians  so  far  imitated  the 
Londoners  as  to  form  their  night-watches  of 
responsible  persons,  the  murders  and  villaniea 
which  constantly  occurred  in  Paris  might  have 
been  prevented  ! He  had  seen  in  the  course  of 
his  travels  Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  Genoa,  and 
Venice,  but  the  “princely  fabrics”  in  those 
cities  were  surpassed  by  the  noblemen’s  hotels 
in  Paris,  and,  to  use  his  words: — “for  the 
streets,  sabarbs,  and  common  buildings  it  in- 
finitely  excels  any  city  else  in  Europe.”  In  1657, 
James  Howel  would  not  admit  Paris  to  be  com. 
parable  to  London  for  neatness  of  streets  and 
sweetness  of  site.  "London,”  said  he,  "hath 
far  better  blood  in  her  veins,”  meaning  the  coo. 
daits  and  springs  of  water  the  city  contained. 
Yet  abont  the  time  when  Evelyn  and  Howel 
wrote,  an  amusement  much  practised  by  the 
yoang  “bloods”  of  Paris  consisted  iu  jompiog 
from  a house  on  one  side  of  the  street  to  a house 
on  the  other;  and  in  Pudding.lane,  in  which  the 
Great  Fire  of  London  began,  opposing  tenements 
touched  each  other  at  the  top. 


FROM  FRANCE. 

To  the  novice  in  the  ability  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  contractor  to  accomplish  easily  astound- 
ing  works,  and  to  those  unacqaaioted  with  the 
contractors’  reliance  on  the  never-failing  stream 
of  willing  workmen,  the  present  condition  of  the 
palace  of  the  Trocadero  and  the  leviathan  sheds 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars  would  seem  to  render  it 
almost  impossible  that  within  the  present  period 
of  pleasant  partridge-shooting  and  Alpine  climb, 
ing,  the  dazzling  heaps  of  obedient  stone  and 
sturdy  iron  can,  within  seven  short  months, 
become  a huntiog.field  for  the  lounger  and  the 
pleasure-seeker. 

There  is  some  prospect,  however,  that  those 
who  visit  this  Exhibition  for  pleasure  or  instruc- 
tion may  meet  with  more  than  ordinary  weari- 
ness, and  there  are  pessimists  who  look  forward 
to  this  Exhibition  being  the  death  - blow  to 
all  such  future  undertakings  ; as  far  as  size  and 
extent  go,  this  Exhibition  will  certainly  cnlminate 
in  its  bugenesB. 

It  is  only  by  what  we  have  seen  acoompliahed 
within  the  last  eleven  months  that  we  can  have 
faith  in  what  has  yet  to  be  done  before  the  Ist 
of  next  May. 

It  mast  have  been  with  some  allowable  pride 
that  M.  Krantz,  the  hard-working  commieBiooer- 
general,  was  able  to  announoe  not  long  since 
that  by  the  fifteenth  of  this  month  the  architects 
of  the  different  foreign  sections  were  at  liberty 
to  take  possession  of  those  portions  of  ground 
respectively  allotted  to  their  countries.  In  com- 
pliance  with  this  permission,  already  the  flags  of 
more  than  one  nation  have  been  planted  by  right 
of  possession,  and  the  different  foreign  sections 
are  advancing  apace. 

The  architect  of  the  British  section,  Mr. 
Gilbert  Redgrave,  has  lately  been  in  Paris,  and 
other  foreign  nations  have  not  been  behindhand. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that,  notwithstanding  the 
difficnlties  in  the  East,  the  architect  of  the 
Russian  section  has  not  long  since  arrived,  and 
if  the  same  spirit  that  has  reigned  throughout 
ail  the  works  tilt  this  date  be  continued,  we  may 
feel  certain  that  by  the  1st  of  May  next  the  Great 


there  was  great  danger  of  sticking  fast  in  the  mire,  ^for 
were  even  six  horses  always  aulBcient.  Vanlirugb, 
succeeding  gentration,  described  with  ereat  hnmour,  (he 
way  in  which  a country  gentleman,  newly  chosen  a member 
of  Parliament,  went  up  to  London.  On  that  occasion,  all 
the  exertions  of  six  beasts,  two  of  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  plongh,  could  not  save  the  family  coach  from 
being  imbedded  in  a qaagmire.” 


Exhibition  will  be  completely  thrown  open  to 
the  world. 

It  is  not  difficult  at  the  present  moment  to 
find  interesting  matter  connected  with  the  name 
of  Thiers,  whose  sadly  sudden  death  and  solemn 
funeral  were  lately  the  one  snbject  of  con- 
versation.  With  M.  Thiers’s  political  opinions 
we  have  no  business,  but  of  his  artistic  and 
critical  iudgment  we  are  disposed  to  join  with 
those  who  have  doubted  his  ability  to  lead  the 
public  taste.  Certainly,  in  the  following  corre. 

, spondence,  the  painter,  Horace  Vernet,  appears 
better  able  than  the  minister  to  instruct  the 
uninformed  in  matters  of  art,  nor  can  we  quite 
agree  with  M.  Thiers’s  opinion  of  the  romantic 
painter  Eugene  Delacroix,  who,  fifty. five  years 
since,  received  at  one  time  M.  Thiers’s  unqua- 
lified laudation,  and  later  on  his  still  hasty 
adverse  criticism.  It  will  be  remembered  by  , 
some  readers  with  what  passion  the  minister 
had  adopted  the  project  of  a museum  of  copies, . 
conceived  by  M.  Charles  Blanc,  a project  which 
realised  a dream  in  which  M.  Thiers  bad  long 
indulged,  and  which  he  had  already  tried  to  put 
into  execution  when  he  was,  in  1S3I,  minister  of 
Public  Works,  a proposal  that  Horace  Vernet, 
then  director  of  the  School  of  Rome,  had  ener- 
getically combated.  The  controversy  which 
t)ok  place  between  the  artist  and  the  minister  is 
interesting.  Sigalon  had  just  been  charged  with 
executing  a copy  of  the  famous  " Last  Judgment.” 
Horace  Vernet  regarded  this  commission  as 
nseless,  in  consequence  of  the  insurmountable 
difficulties  which  it  presented,  and  in  a letter 
addressed  to  the  minister  he  had  submitted  his 
observations  to  him,  at  the  same  time  seeking 
to  protect  the  interests  of  Sigalon,  his  colleague 
and  friend.  Vernet  bad  already  differed  with 
the  minister,  as  appears  from  the  following 
reply  : — 

" My  DBAS  Moxsibch  Veenet,— I am  annoyed  to  see 
you  in  such  aisposition  with  regard  to  the  enterprise  con- 
fided to  Sigalon.  I um  not  a painter,  bat  I know  enough 
about  it  to  be  certain  that,  if  a literal  copy  is  not  possible, 
a free  translation  is  thoroughly  executable,  and  would  be 
very  useful.  The  reasoning  that  you  make  upon  a copy  of 
Michelangelo  has  been  made  about  translations  of 
Homer  and  Virgil.  I have  read  and  heard  stated  par- 
ticularly that  neither  Dante,  Shakspeare,  nor  Aristo- 
phanes could  be  translated  ; yet  their  tranalntion,  to  me 
who  knew  but  badly  IfalNii,  and  nothing  of  Enalish  and 
Greek,  has  given  me  profound  pleasure.  I wish,  then, 
absolutely  a copy  such  as  this  of  the  ‘ Last  Judgment.’  I 
shall  be  infinitely  obliged  to  you  not  to  communicate  yonr 
B“ntiments  to  Sigalonj  this  would  be  disastrous  to  my 
enterprise 

Artieu.  I renew  to  you  the  assurance  of  my  esteem  and 
attachment.  A.  Tuibhs.” 

This  letter,  far  too  administrative  for  a man 
of  the  worth  of  the  artist  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  irritated  Horace  Vernet,  who  did  not 
allow  a long  time  to  elapse  without  replying. 
Here  is  the  portion  of  the  letter  which  relates  to 
the  question  in  dispute  : — 

" As  to  the  afFairoftbe  ' Last  Judgment,’  that  is  another 
matter.  On  this  ground  I am  no  mere  a subordinate. 
Ist.  There  never  was  any  connivance  between  myself  and 
Sigalon:  he  is  more  impatient  than  ever  to  fulfil  the  mis- 
sion.  2nd.  Far  from  seeking  to  diminish  bis  ardour,  as 
your  Excellency  would  seem  to  fear,  I have  aided  him 
with  all  my  power  to  get  over  the  innumerable  dilBculties 
which  the  Court  of  Rome  raises  each  day.  However,  if  I 
do  not,  out  of  respect  for  the  Government,  make  known 
all  my  sentiments  with  a confrere  whose  talent  I 
esteem,  it  does  not  follow  that  I may  not  give  my 
opinion  on  the  utelesenese  for  the  arU  of  the  work  with 
which  he  ischarged,  and  the  immoratity  (ifl  dare  usesuch 
an  expression;  of  giving  to  a new  posterity  a new  picture, 
and  then  compromising  the  reputation  of  its  first  author. 
There  are  cerca  n prestiges  which  ought  to  be  respected. 
The  state  of  degradation  of  the  ‘ Last  Judgment’  obliges 
the  copyist  to  re-establish  a great  part;  even  in  amelio- 
ratiog  It,  if  sneh  were  possible,  never  could  he  give  bnt  a 
false  idea  of  this  masterpiece  to  those  who  have  never  seen 
it,  and  those  who  know  it  will  not  discover  it.  Permit  me 
to  say,  sir,  a copy  is  not  feaxible  ; the  comparison  tj  a 
translation  is  an  error,  one  interprets  no  more  when  one 
has  to  create.  To  wish  to  replace  in  a work  of  Michel- 
angelo what  three  centuries  have  efl'aced,  is  to  wish  to  till 
in,  iu  their  own  language,  the  gaps  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  of  whose  works  only  fragments  have  been  banded 
down  to  us.  Michelangelo  himself,  as  if  be  foresaw  the 
danger  which  he  would  run  some  day,  refused  to  restore  the 
arm  of  the  ‘ Venus,’  and  torestoreihe  Toreoof  the  Belvedere, 
which  he  bed  drawn  more  than  thirty  times  : and  it  is  the 
author  of  the  ‘Moses’  and  of  the  Medici  Chapel  who  gave 
this  lesson  of  respect  and  modesty.  I think  that  we  may 
profit  by  the  circumstance  to  have  conscientiously  executed 
what  has  remained  intact  in  the  chapel.  It  is  necessary 
to  save  the  remains  of  the  finest  work  that  has  illus- 
trated the  great  century  which  saw  the  master  born,  to 
collect  scrupulously  the  fragments  of  this  skeleton,  and 
not  to  paint  it  Uesh  colour  to  rejuvenate  it. — I have,  ic., 
Horace  Vkkxet.” 

Id  the  debate  the  strougeet  arguments  are 
uDdonbtedly  those  of  the  artist ; however  the 
affair  was  terminated  by  the  execution  of  the 
copy,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  and  which  it  muet  be  admitted  is  not  good. 

Among  the  properties  injured  by  the  piercing 
of  the  Bonlevard  St.  Germain,  the  most  im- 
portant, from  an  architectnnil,  as  also  from  an 
historical,  point  of  view,  is  without  doubt  the 


H6tel  de  Lujnes.  The  building,  erected  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  Lemuet  for  the  beautiful 
Dujhease  de  Chevreuae,  is  of  traly  princely 
aspect.  Owing  to  the  harmony  of  their  sober 
lines,  these  old  buildings,  with  their  grey  tinge, 
have  a stamp  of  severe  grandeur ; and  the 
cour  d'^onneur  had  the  proportions  of  that  of  a 
royal  palace ; it  is  this  court  alone  whioli  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  line  of  the  new  boulevard. 
The  principal  buildings  remain  intact,  and  there 
may  still  be  seen  the  magnificent  and  well-known 
staircase,  decorated  by  the  hand  of  Brnnetti. 
This  staircase,  the  revolutions  of  which  are  at 
right  angles,  as  in  all  the  great  dwellings  of  the 
epoch,  is  ornamented  by  a stone  balustrade  of 
the  Louis  Treize  style,  while  the  walls,  painted 
in  fresco,  have  preserved  all  their  original 
freshness.  On  the  walls  of  the  balnstrade,  bas- 
reliefs,  painted  in  grisailles,  represent  mytho- 
logical snbjects, — Apollo,  Hercules,  Bacchus, — 
with  their  usual  acoeesories.  But  it  is  at  the 
landing-place  that  the  artist  has  put  forth  all 
his  ingenuity.  There,  in  the  intervals  of  a per- 
fectly imitated  colonnade,  may  be  seen  a crowd 
of  personages,  of  life-size,  who  crowd  together 
to  see  those  who  come  upstairs.  Behind  this 
multitude  are  peeps  of  distant  gardens  and 
pavilions.  The  ceiling  of  the  cage  of  the  stair 
is  painted  to  represent  the  heaven,  and  an  alle- 
gorical personage  looks  down  from  the  midst  of 
the  clonds.  This  staircase  by  Brnnetti  is  the 
only  specimen  of  this  kind  which  still  exists 
in  Paris.  It  was,  before  the  Revolution,  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  the  capital,  and  Germain  Brice, 
when  be  was  a ciceroney  never  failed  to  show  it 
to  strangers  passing  throngh  Paris. 

Paris. 


LONDON  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

The  other  day  we  had  to  refer  to  one  of  the 
old  London  directories  of  a century  ago,  and  the 
facta  contained  therein,  as  well  as  a view  of  the 
metropolis  as  shown  in  an  old  plan  of  London  of 
that  date,  and  the  newspapers  of  the  period,  ap- 
peared to  be  of  such  an  interesting  nature  that 
we  venture  to  give  a few  notes  about  the  City 
and  subnrbs  as  they  existed  in  the  year  1777. 

The  Directory  of  that  date  is  simply  entitled, 
“The  New  Complete  Guide  to  all  Persons  who 
have  any  Trade  or  Concern  with  the  City  of  London 
and  Parts  adjacent.”  It  oompriaes  294  pages, 
compressed  into  a small  8vo.  volume,  and  the 
publishers  boast  it  to  be  “ the  exaoteat  piece  of 
the  kind  hitherto  published.”  Anyway  it  was 
printed  for  the  still-oelebrated  publishing  honses 
of  Longman,  Rivinglon,  and  others,  at  the 
nominal  price  of  Is.  6d.,  and  judging  from  its 
many  annual  editions  it  must  have  obtained  a 
very  encouraging  support.  Seventy-seven  pages 
are  devoted  to  a list  of  streets  and  places;  one 
hundred  and  four  pages  to  post-office  and  carriage 
news,  and  over  one  hundred  pages  to  “ the  names 
and  places  of  abode  of  the  most  eminent  mer- 
chants and  traders  in  and  about  London.” 

London,  one  hundred  years  ago,  contained  a 
populatiou  of  under  650,000  persons,  or  two  and 
a half  millions  less  than  it  contained  at  the  last 
census  in  1871 ! Its  size  in  1777  may  be  jndged 
when  we  state  that  on  the  west,  beyond  Hyde 
Park  was  all  in  the  fields,  Park-lane  was  known 
as  Tyburn-laue,  which  led  to  the  road  to  Uxbridge 
and  the  Edgware  roads,  the  west  side  of  which 
was  merely  open  country,  as  was  also  the  ground 
north  of  Mancheater.square  and  Baker-street. 
The  present  Marylebone  and  Euston  roads  wore 
then  dignified  by  the  name  of  "The  New  Road 
from  Paddington,”  which  had  only  then  been 
formed  some  twenty  years.  The  celebrated 
Marylebone  Gardens  was  on  the  eve  of  disaolu. 
tion, — being  suppressed  in  1778,  and  npon  the 
site  were  erected  Beaumont  and  Devonshire 
streets  and  Devonshire-place.  Marylebone  Park 
extended  from  the  new  road  northwards,  and  the 
site  is  now  the  Regent’s  Park,  while  a turnpike 
not  only  existed  at  the  corner  of  the  High-street 
in  the  same  new  road,  but  also  at  Tottenham 
Court.  A little  eastward  of  the  present  Port- 
land.road  station  was  the  suburban  tavern,  called 
the  “ Green  Man”  (a  still  existing  sign),  while 
just  opposite,  and  in  the  meadows,  stood  the  farm 
called  Gardner’s.  The  old  Adam  and  Eve  at 
Tottenham  Court  was  truly  rural,  on  the  road  to 
Higbgate;  it  was  the  scene  of  Hogarth’s  cele- 
brated picture  of  “ The  March  to  Finchley,”  and 
from  the  gardens  here  (iu  1785)  Lunardi  made 
one  of  his  balloon  ascents.  From  Tottenham 
Court  to  Battle  Bridge  (now  King’s-cross),  the 
road  on  each  side  was  skirted  by  open  country  ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Lambs-conduit-fieids  (whera 
the  Foundling  Hospital  stood  by  itself),  and  on 
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the  north  by  the  St.  Pancras  Fields.  The  present 
Gower.street  was  then  called  “The  Duke  of 
Bedford's  new  road,”  and  was  of  course  an  open 
thoroughfare  through  the  fields. 

Farther  eastwards  the  site  of  Battle  Bridge 
was  then  surrounded  by  the  White  Conduit  Fields, 
all  open  country.  The  ground  that  witnessed 
the  decisire  battle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Ancient  Britons,  in  A.D.  61,  had  not  yet  become 
celebrated  by  Dickens’s  dust-heap,  or  its  name 
dignified  by  the  more  enticios  one  of  Kins<’e. 
cross, — which  the  late  Mr.  W.  P.  Bray  (the 
bnilder  of  the  houses  now  known  as  Liverpool, 
Derby,  and  Chesterfield  streets,  &o.,  on  the  site 
of  the  said  dust-heap)  gave  to  it,  half  a century 
later.  The  upper  portion  of  the  old  river  Fleet 
ran  its  course  through  the  fields  here,  and  by 
the  side  of  “ Black  Mary’s  Hole  ” (now  called 
King’s  Cross-road),  and  was  a continuation 
of  Coppice-row.  As  for  the  White  Conduit 
House  and  tea-gardens  (now  a modern  tavern 
in  the  Barnsbnry.road),  they  were  surrounded  by 
fields,  as  were  Sadler’s  Wells  and  the  new  Tun. 
bridge  Wells,  also  houses  of  resort  for  the 
Cockneys.  Hereabouts  the  New  River  termi- 
nated its  open-air  flow;  and  of  the  foundation  of 
the  reservoir  in  Claremont-square,  — in  1777, 
called  the  “New  Pond,” — a very  interesting 
discovery  was  made  among  the  State  papers  of 
the  reign  of  James  I.  (for  which  see  the  Builder, 
January  22,  1876). 

The  City-road  had  the  Finsbury,  or  Shepherd 
and  Shepherdess  Fields,  on  its  north,  and 
between  here  and  Old-street,  although  there 
were  buildings,  they  were  not  of  an  extensive 
nature.  The  celebrated  resort  of  the  Christ’s 
Hospital  boys, — Peerless  Pool, — was  then  in 
existence;  the  site  is  now  covered  by  houses. 
A continuation  of  the  City-road  through  Moor- 
fields  was  then  called  “ Royal-row,”  while  Old- 
street  to  the  Curtain-road  was  “ St.  Agnes  le 
Clare.”  The  district  of  Hoxton  and  Shoreditch, 
long  celebrated  for  its  market  gardens,  was  also 
all  open  fields,  with  a few  houses  here  and  there, 
north-west  of  the  Haberdashers’  Almshouses, 
and  the  “ Newington-road,”  now  Kingslaud-road, 
had  open  straggling  buildings  after  the  Iron- 
mongers’ Almshouses  were  passed ; as  was  the 
case  with  the  Hackney-road  on  both  sides, — the 
present  Bethnal-green-road  being  a “ new  road.” 

When  we  get  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Mile- 
end,  houses  are  more  numerous  ; the  White- 
chapel end  of  the  present  Cambridge  (Heath) 
road  was  then  called  “ Dog  Row,”  and  Cleve- 
land-road  “ Red  Cow-lane.”  Several  original 
deeds  before  us  give  interesting  particulars 
about  the  Wentworth  and  Cleveland  property 
in  this  district — some  relating  to  “ Bishops 
Hall  in  Bethnall  Greene  ” and  the  manor ; 
while  one  letter,  dated  Old  Ford,  7ib  of 
January,  1677  (1678),  which  gives  “a  foresight 
of  some  trouble  which  may  befall  the  manor  of 
Stepney  att  the  next  sitting  of  this  Parliament 
from  my  lady  Poole,  who  pretends  to  bee  a great 
creditor  of  my  Lo  : of  Cleveland’s,”  notifies  that 
the  writer  will  dine  on  the  morrow  at  the  Nag’s 
Head  and  Woolsack  over  against  Whitechapel 
Church.  The  Nag’s  Head  is  still  the  sign  of  a 
tavern  opposite  the  church.  Bethnal-green,  a 
century  ago,  was  open  fields  between  the  old 
church  there  and  Whiteohapel-road,  as  was  also 
the  ground  from  thence  to  Cable-street,  St. 
George’s  East,  a “ new  road  ” having  been  made 
through  them,  crossing  “ White  Horse-lane,” 
which  lane  has  since  been  “ improved  ” into 
the  Commercial-road.  Where  the  docks  now 
stand,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Old  Gravel-lane, 
were  numerous  guldens,  and  beyond,  more  east- 
ward, were  the  Sun  Tavern  fields. 

We  now  cross  the  river,  and  find  that  Sonth- 
watb,  Bermondsey,  and  Rotherhithe  proper,  are 
pretty  thickly  covered  with  houses.  A fire  in 
Rotherhithe  had  burnt  down  over  200  houses  in 
1765,  so  that  there  must  have  been  new  building 
going  on  on  the  eve  of  a century  ago.  From  the 
swampy  and  dangerous  course  of  the  road,  be- 
tween two  ditches  hereabouts,  one  of  the  main 
thoroughfares  was  called  “ the  devil’s  neck  in 
danger.”  This  was  corrupted  in  due  course  into 
the  “devil’s  neckerchief,”  and  subsequently 
into  the  “ Neokinger-road  ” ! In  1777,  Para- 
dise-street, Cherry -gardens,  and  Marygold-street, 
give  us  at  least  pleasant  thoughts  of  its  more 
primitive  state.  The  Grange,  Long-lane,  and 
Snow.fields,  had  adjoining  “open  spaces”  and 
gardens,  and  south  of  Kent-stroet  the  open  fields 
commenced.  Newington-canseway  was  called 
the  road  to  Croydon,  and  close  to  where  the 
railway  now  crosses  the  road  stood  a windmill. 
St.  George’s-fields  were  truly  fields,  across  which 
were  footpaths  in  various  directions,  the  chief 


roads  across  being  Great  Surrey-street  (now 
Blaokfriara-road),  the  Borough-road,  with  the 
obelisk  to  Lord  Mayor  Crosby  in  the  centre  (as 
now),  the  London  and  the  Lambeth  (now  St. 
George’,?)  roads.  The  well-known  “Dog  and 
Duck”  tea-gardens  stood  where  Bethlehem  Hos- 
pital now  stands  (see  a print  in  the  London 
Magazine,  November,  1791).  The  only  other 
buildings  “in  the  fields,”  beyond  a few  houses 
here  and  there,  were  the  King’s  Bench  Prison 
(having  by  its  north  side  “ Dirty.lane ”),  “the 
New  Magdalen”  (where the  Peabody-buiidinga, 
Blackfriars-road,  now  stands),  and  “the  Asy- 
lum” (where  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall’s  Christ 
Church  now  stands).  Between  Blackfriars-road 
and  Lambeth  Palace  continuous  fields  and 
market  grounds  were  to  be  seen.  Of  course  the 
houses  were  closer  as  the  river  was  neared  ; but 
the  new  road  to  Kennington-common  was  like 
other  roads  newly  cut,  not  yet  in  the  builder’s 
hands.  Turnpikes  stood  not  only  at  the 
south  ends  of  Newington. causeway  and  Great 
Surrey-street,  but  also  at  the  corner  of  the 
Westminster  and  Borough  roads  near  the  Asylum, 
Opposite  Lambeth  Palace  was  the  Horse.ferry, 
and  crossing  the  river  were  the  Tothill-fielda. 

Such,  then,  were  the  boundaries  of  brick. and- 
inortar  100  years  ago.  We  have  not  gone  so 
minutely  into  the  description  of  the  “ suburbs” 
as  we  should  like  to,  but  the  facts  are  suflSciently 
startling,  we  think,  to  cause  something  more 
than  an  ordinary  refleotion  upon  the  history  of 
the  progress  of  “ sbill-increasing  ” London  since 
A.D.  1777. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  little  Directory,  and 
see  what  our  guide  says  about  carriages  and  the 
means  of  transit.  First,  as  to  hackney  coaches. 
Out  of  800  licensed,  200  were  to  ply  on  Sundays, 
taking  their  turn,  under  a penalty  of  51.  for  each 
one  plying  out  of  his  turn;  a licence  to  cost  50^.; 
no  horse,  mare,  or  gelding  to  be  used  under 
fourteen  hands  high.  Their  rates  of  charges 
were,  for  a day  of  twelve  hours,  126.  6d.,  or  la.  6d. 
an  hour,  and  Is.  after  the  first  hour.  For  any 
distance  under  IJ  mile,  Is.,  and  6d.  for  every 
mile  after.  The  rates  for  “ hackney  chairmen  ” 
were  ;l8.  per  mile.  “They  were  obliged  to  go 
the  same  distance  for  Is.  6d.  which  the  coaches 
perform  for  Is.,”  under  a penalty  of  408.  The 
porters  in  the  City  were  called  “ ticket,”  “ fellow, 
ship”  (700),  and  “ tackle,”  otherwise  mes- 
sengers, ship  goods  unloaders,  and  goods 
weighers.  They  had  their  rates  of  charges, 
and  the  fellowship  porters  had  a very  peculiar 
custom  worth  noticing.  The  next  Sunday 
after  Midsummer-day  a sermon  was  preached 
to  them  at  St.  Mary-at-Hill  Church,  which 
was  usually  fully  attended  by  the  men, 
each  having  a nosegay  in  his  hand,  and  each 
passing  in  procession  through  the  middle  aisle  to 
the  Communiou  - table,  where  he  deposited  a 
mite  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  After  them  the 
citizens  and  their  families  about  Bishopsgate, 
also  with  nosegays,  provided  by  the  men,  passed 
in  poseession,  and  made  the  likeoffering.  “ Tbe 
charges  of  their  nosegays,”  says  the  account, 
“ have  amounted  sometimes  to  near  201.  in  one 
year.”  The  watermen’s  rates  were : between 
London  Bridge  and  Westminster,  oars,  fid.  ; 
skullers,  3d.;  and  the  same  from  Whitehall  to 
Lambeth  or  TauxhaU,  and  from  London  Bridge 
to  Rotherhithe.  From  London  to  Gravesend, 
43.  6d.  for  the  whole  fare,  and  9d.  company; 
Greenwich,  Is.  6d.,  and  3d.;  Purfleet  or  Erith, 
3s.,  and  fid. ; Windsor,  149.,  and  Is. ; Hampton 
Court,  63.,  and  Is.;  Richmond,  Ss.  6d.,  and  6d. 
Chelsea  or  Wandsworth,  Is.  6d..  or  3d. 

Tbe  Poat-ofiBce  regulations  are  curious : country 
letters  were  sent  and  received  once  a day,  but  to 
and  from  Tunbridge,  Margate,  Ramsgate,  and 
Sevenoaks  “ bags  every  night  from  Midsummer  to 
Michaelmas  only.”  Sussex  posts  were  four  times 
a week,  viz.,  Arundel,  Brighthelmstone  (Brightou), 
Chichester,  Shoreham,  (fee.  Postage  of  a single 
letter  iu  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  “ not  exceed- 
ing one  stage,”  one  penny,  and  2d.  for  two 
stages;  3d.  not  exceeding  eighty  miles;  4d. 
above  eighty  : all  of  the  three  latter  “not  pass- 
ing through  London,”  From  London  to  Scot- 
land,  6d.  ; to  Dublin,  6d. ; and  Donaghadee,  in 
Ireland,  lOd.  To  America,  Is.;  Spain  and 
Portugal,  Is.  fid. ; Russia,  &c.,  Is, ; Italy,  Is.  3d. 
These  items  will  give  some  ideas  of  the  rates. 
It  may  nob  be  generally  known  that  a “ penny 
post”  was  a very  early  establishment  in  London. 
De  Laune,  in  1681,  says, — “ This  profitable  and 
Qsefu!  undertaking  was  the  invention  of  the  most 
ingenions  Mr.  Murray,  and  Mr.  Dockwra,  mer- 
chant, by  whom  it  was  first  set  up  with  much 
labour  and  expense  before  it  could  be  made  to 
answer  the  end  of  the  undertakers.”  When  it 


did  sneoeed,  the  Crown  took  possession  of  it  as 
part  of  the  “ rights  and  privileges  ” of  the 
General  Post-ofBoe.  “ Tbe  penny  post,”  says 
De  Laune,  “ is  an  extraordinary  advantage  both 
to  the  city  and  oonntry  towns  adjacent,  and  is  a 
•nighty  enconragement  to  trade  and  commerce; 
for,  by  this  ingenious  and  useful  post  a man  may 
send  a letter  or  packet  not  exoeefiing  o pound 
weight  for  one  penny  to  any  part  of  London,  or 
to  any  of  the  towns  or  villages  round  about  it  for 
fifteen  miles  compass  and  upwards.”  In  1681 
tbe  rate  was  one  penny  upon  posting  the  letter 
or  parcel,  and  “ the  messenger  is  allowed,  for  his 
own  pains  and  care,  to  take  a penny  for  each 
parcel  or  letter  at  the  delivery.”  In  1777  the 
same  rate  was  in  existence  except  that  the 
weight  had  been  reduced  to  four  ounces  (except 
a general-poat  letter,  which  was  still  a pound), 
and  the  penny  on  delivery  was  charged  only  be- 
yond London  and  snbnrbs.  At  all  places  within 
London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark  the  de- 
liveries were  hourly,  from  eight  in  the  morning 
till  ten  at  night,  except  Sunday  and  Christmas* 
day.  Iq  the  suburbs  there  were  one  or  two 
deliveries  daily,  according  to  distance.  It  was 
this  question  of  suburbs  that  raised  the  impor- 
tant argument  in  the  King’s  Bench  in  June, 
1777,  when  the  Court  decided  that  Old-street, 
St.  Lake’s,  was  to  be  considered  part  of  the 
suburbs,  and  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the 
penny  upon  delivery.  At  this  date,  too,  there 
appears  to  have  been  regular  district  offices, 
whereby  letters  were  sorted,  &c.,  instead  of 
having  to  pass  through  the  chief  general  office 
in  Lombard-street.  The  head  penny  post-office 
was  in  Throgmorton.street,  opposite  St.  Bar- 
tbolomew-lane,  and  four  branches,  in  Clare 
Market,  Coventry. street,  Little  Tower-hill,  and 
St.  Saviour’s  Churchyard,  S')nthwark,  Letters 
intended  for  the  morning  delivery  bad  to  be 
posted  at  these  offices  before  ten  o’clock  the 
night  before.  All  letters  for  lodgers  bad  to  bear 
the  name  of  their  landlord,  or  the  sign  of  his 
house  ; those  not  delivered  would  be  returned  to 
the  writers  gratis  at  the  end  of  three  days. 
“ To  disoover  any  delay,  the  triangular  stamp  on 
all  letters  and  parcels  shows  the  day  they  were 
brought  to  a principal  office,  and  tbe  round  stamp 
the  hour  they  were  giveu  to  the  letter-carrier.” 
Then,  again,  we  read, — “ These  offices  have  suf- 
fered impositions  and  aspersions  by  money  and 
things  of  value  said  to  be  sent  by  this  convey- 
ance : notice  is  given,  that  unless  suoh  letters  be 
left  open,  to  be  so  carried  to  one  of  tbe  fiveprin. 
cipal  offices,  there  seeii  and  entered,  the  letter- 
carrier  will  noways  be  made  answerable  for  their 
miscarriage.”  These  notes  of  a century  ago  may 
be  interesting  to  onr  readers  a hundred  years 
later. 

Coming  now  to  the  Directory  proper,  a hasty 
glance  through  the  list  of  names  may,  perhaps, 
be  of  more  than  usual  interest : — 

Angerstein,  John  Julius,  Insurance  Office,  24, 
Throgmorton.street.  Tbe  celebrated  underwriter 
and  founder  of  a well-known  gallery  of  pictures. 

Baker  & Leigh,  booksellers,  Tork-street, 
Covent-garden.  Ancestors  of  the  present  auc- 
tioneering firm  of  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  & Hodge. 

Barclay,  D,  and  John,  merchants,  108,  Cheap- 
side.  The  house  opposite  Bow  Church  from  the 
windows  of  which  George  III.  and  his  queen  saw 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show,  1761. 

Baring,  John  Francis,  & Co.,  6,  Minoing-lane. 

Bentley,  Nathaniel,  hard  wareman  and  jeweller, 
46,  Leadenhall-street.  The  celebrated  “ Dirty 
Dick.” 

Boydell,  John,  printseller  and  engraver,  90, 
Cheapside.  Proprietor  of  “ The  Boydell  Gallery.” 

Bray,  Benjamin,  haberdasher,  91,  Fore-street. 
Grandfather  of  W.  F.  Bray,  the  builder  and 
originator  of  the  name  of  King’s-cross,  and  the 
purchaser  of  the  Graj’s-inn-lane  Dust-heap, 
which  he  sold  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  after  the 
burning  of  Moscow. 

Calvert,  Felix,  & Co.,  Brewers,  Campion.lane, 
Thames-street.  Ancestors  of  the  present  City 
of  London  Brewery  Company. 

Child,  Coles,  toyman,  123,  Upper  Thames, 
street.  Ancestor  of  the  late  respected  owner  of 
“ Bromley  Palace.” 

Cox,  James,  jeweller,  103,  Shoe-lane.  Owner 
of  the  world-famous  “ Mnseiim  ” disposed  of  by 
lottery  by  a special  Act  of  Parliament. 

Dilly,  Edward  and  Charles,  booksellers,  22, 
Poultry. 

DoUond,  P.  and  John,  opticians,  59,  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard. 

Gurney,  Joseph,  shortliand-w^iter,  Soutbamp- 
ton-buildings. 

Harley,  the  Right  Hon.  Tuooias,  alderman  and 
merohant,  152,  Aldersgate-stveet.  The  house  is 
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the  present  Albion  Tavern.  He  was  son  of  the 
third  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Kenton,  Benjamin,  wine  merchant,  152, 
Minories.  A benefactor  to  the  Vintners’  Com. 
pany  and  their  almsbouees  at  M^ile.end.  He  died 
1802. 

Longman,  Thomas,  bookseller,  39,  Paternoster- 
row. 

Martin,  Benjamin,  optician,  171,  Fleet-street. 
The  well-known  editor  of  some  hfty  historical 
and  scientific  works. 

Mawbey,  Sir  Joseph,  bart.,  distiller,  Vanxball. 
The  distillery  occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Manor  Honse,  where,  it  has  often  been  erro- 
neously  reported  that  Guy  Fawkes,  of  Gunpowder 
Plot  celebrity,  lived.  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey  was 
M.P.  for  Sonthwark. 

Murray  John,  bookseller  and  stationer,  32, 
Fleet-street.  The  founder  of  the  firm  of 
“ Mnrray,”  pablishers,  of  Albemarle-street.  He 
died  Nov.  9, 1793. 

Noble,  Francis,  bookseller,  325,  Holborn. 
His  daaghter  obtained  a share  of  the  first  30,000i. 
prize  in  the  lottery,  ever  sold.  He  died  in  1792. 

Pridden,  John,  bookseller,  100,  Fleet-street. 
His  son,  the  oorate  of  St.  Bride’s,  devoted  thirty 
mornings,  before  six  o’clock,  in  surveying  and 
planning  the  bridging  of  Holborn-valley,  which 
three-quarters  of  a century  later  became  an  ao- 
compliabed  work  under  Mr.  Haywood’s  skilful 
hands. 

Sterry,  Richard,  oilman,  156,  Borongh.  His 
son  Anthony  and  Thomas  Stnrge,  of  Newington, 
were  the  great  supporters  to  Joseph  Lancaster 
in  his  educational  work. 

Straban,  William,  printer.  Little  New-street. 
Predecessor  of  the  present  firm  of  Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode,  the  Queen’s  printers.  In  the 
CaxtoD  Exhibition  was  exhibited  a remarkable 
letter  from  Benjamin  Franklin  (bis  former 
brother  workman)  to  him,  dated  Philadelphia, 
1775.  At  this  date  Straban  was  M.P.,  for 
Malmsbary,  and  Charles  James  Fox  his  fellow 
member.  He  died  in  New-street,  1785. 

Thrale,  Henry,  brewer,  Southwark.  Prede- 
cessor of  Barclay  & Perkins  (see  Boswell’s 
“ Johnson  ”). 

Warner,  John,  & Janson,  brass-foanders,  108, 
Fore-street. 

Wilkes,  John,  Alderman,  7,  Prince’s-conrt, 
George-street,  Westminster.  In  1777,  be  nn- 
BQCceaafolly  contested  the  office  of  chamberlain 
of  the  City,  and  in  the  same  year  a debate  io 
the  Court  of  Common  Council  upon  tho  pro- 
posal  to  give  him  an  annuity  of  5001.  to  assist 
him  in  paying  his  creditors  resulted  in  its  being 
negatived  by  a majority  of  eighty  to  seventy- 
three.  In  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  is  an 
obelisk  to  his  memory. 

There  are  a few  out  of  the  many  names  of 
1777  whose  descendants  or  successors  still 
floniish  in  our  city  and  suburbs.  We  could 
augment  them,  but  space  prevents  it.  A few 
notes  of  London  events  during  the  year  may 
not,  however,  be  unacceptable. 

In  January,  a duel  was  fought  in  the  Adelphi 
Tavern,  Strand,  between  a captain  and  the 
editor  of  the  Morning  Post  newspaper.  It  was 
rather  a desperate  affair,  for  pistols  were  first 
used,  then  swords,  and  both  men  were  wounded. 
It  was  all  about  a lady,  to  whom  the  captain 
was  married  shortly  after  ! 

In  February  Dr.  Dodd  was  tiled  for  his  forgery 
on  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  He  was  convicted, 
and  all  hopes  of  saving  him  proved  unavailing. 
He  was  banged  at  Tyburn, 

In  May,  two  prisoners  sentenced  to  death, 
bricklayers  by  trade,  manoged  to  make  a hole  in 
the  6 ft.  wall  of  Newgate  and  escape.  They 
were,  however,  soon  captured  and  executed.  In 
Augnst,  the  same  prison  was  the  scene  of  a 
terrible  riot  among  the  prisoners.  In  tbe  same 
month  the  City  freedom  was  voted,  in  a gold  box, 
to  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  “ for  having  declared  in  manly  terms 
the  real  state  of  the  nation  to  his  Majesty  on  the 
throne.” 

In  June  died  two  centenarians, — Mrs.  Jane 
Davis,  of  Haokney,  aged  113,  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Boise,  of  Stockwell,  aged  107. 

In  July,  H.  S.  Woodfall,  the  printer  of  tbe 
Fiihlic  Advertiser,  was  fined  40j.  and  costs  for 
libel  j and  in  the  same  month  a woman  named 
Anne  Marrow  was  tried  and  convicted  for  having 
married  (while  in  men’s  clothes)  three  other 
women  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  their  clothing. 
She  was  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory  at 
Cbaring.cross,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  sir 
months.  In  tbe  pillory,  on  the  22nd,  she  lost 
both  eyes  through  the  treatment  of  the  indignant 
pcpulaoe. 
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In  September,  the  Lord  Mayor  proclaimed 
Bartholomew’s  fair  as  usual,  and  on  bis  way 
thither  partook  of  a cool  tankard  with  the 
Sheriff  and  Mr.  Akerman  at  Newgate, 

In  October  a man  was  convicted  and  fined 
1001.,  ordered  imprisonment  for  two  years,  and 
to  find  good  security  for  three  years  after  for 
causing  a noxious  vapour  to  arise  at  his  factory 
in  Clerkenwell,  where  he  killed  and  boiled  horses. 
This  was  the  kind  of  punishment  that  was 
infiioted  in  tbe  good  old  times  upon  such 
offenders. 

In  November  died,  aged  78,  William  Bowyer, 
of  Whitefriars  fame,  ” the  learned  printer.” 

The  election  for  sherifi's  of  London  and  Middle- 
sex this  year  was  rather  startling.  No  less  than 
a dozen  citizens  were  elected  at  six  eleotions. 
Of  the  dozen,  six  were  fined  6001,  each  for  not 
serving,  one  died,  three  declared  themselves  not 
worth  15,0001.,  and  the  two  who  served  were 
Robert  Peckham  and  Richard  Clarke,  both 
aldermen.  It  was  a custom  at  that  date  to 
elect  wealthy  men  without  their  consent,  who  it 
was  known  would  rather  pay  fine  than  serve. 

Tbe  criminal  statistics  for  the  year  are  by  no 
means  cheering  to  ns  of  a century  later.  About 
every  other  month  a cartload  of  poor  humanity, 
some  half  a dozen  in  number,  were  regularly 
taken  to  Tyburn  and  hanged.  There  were  few 
offences  which  were  not  capital.  Occasionally 
the  benefit  of  the  pillory  was  substituted,  as  in 
December,  when  a perjurer  stood  at  Westminster 
Hall  gate.  In  May,  two  prisoners  were  sentenced 
to  death  for  robbing  the  Isliogton  stage-coach 
on  the  king’s  highway  near  the  City.road. 
Another  man  just  escaped  death  through  tbe 
oonfession  of  a fellow  convict ; while  another 
sentenced  to  death  was  happily  saved  through 
tbe  discovery  that  the  foreman  of  tbejnry  had 
made  the  record  a capital  charge  instead  of  a 
minor  one  ! 

The  last,  but  not  the  least  interesting  of  our 
notes  is  one  on  the  then  lottery  mania.  Every 
trade  had  its  “little  go,”  but  perhaps  the  most 
curious  ways  of  “raising  the  wind,”  were  tho 
following  : — Among  tbe  aspirants  for  public 
favour  were  “lottery  barbers,”  where  a man  for 
a lid.  shave  stood  a chance  of  winning  101.,  and 
“lottery  eating-houses,”  at  one  of  which  in 
Wyeb-street,  Strand,  upon  calling  fora  6d.  plate 
of  meat  you  had  a note  of  hand,  and  a number 
aod  a chance  in  a prize  of  sixty  guineas!  Again 
for  threepennywortb  of  oysters,  yon  stood  in  a 
fair  way  of  realising  51. ; while  in  a little  alley 
leading  oat  of  Smicbfield  an  old  lady  who  kept 
a stall  chalked  up  “Lottery  sausages,  or  five 
shillings  gain  for  a farthing  relish.” 

Such  was  London  one  hundred  years  ago. 


THE  BAUGEWERKESCHULE, 
STUTTGART. 

A FEW  years  ago,  those  knowing  Stuttgart 
will  remember,  on  walking  through  the  Kanz- 
leistrasse,  a place  was  reached,  called  in  the 
map  of  Stuttgart  the  “ Alleenplatz.”  What  had 
once  been  a shallow  lake  had  by  degrees  been 
converted  into  a drill-ground.  For  a whole 
decade,  masons  had  then  been  bnsy  finishing 
huge  blocks  of  stone  for  large  public  buildings. 
Ac  the  present  day,  what  was  once  a wilderness 
of  rubbish  and  stone  has  become  charming 
ornamental  grounds,  known  as  the  “ Stadt. 
garteu,”  the  Town  Park,  surrounded  by  artisti- 
cally important  buddings.  In  the  adjoining 
Kriegsbergstrasse,  we  see  a long  series  of 
private  residences  erected  in  the  Renaissance 
style;  and  from  tbe  surrounding  hills  numerous 
suburban  villa*,  forming  a charming  girdle, 
increasing  in  number  from  year  to  year,  and 
projecting,  as  it  were,  with  their  green  parks, 
from  tbe  vine-clad  heights,  beckon  to  us.  And 
when  a visitor  casts  his  astonished  eyes  at 
these  representatives  of  modern  Stuttgart,  when 
he  contras's  the  former  monotonous  square- 
framed  buildings  with  tho  new  and  elegant 
erections,  rich  and  massive  in  form,  and  when 
he  asks  for  the  reason  of  this  change  for  the 
better,  every  intelligent  native  will  give  him 
only  one  answer.  He  will  tell  him  thac  on  this 
spot  the  two  nureerioa  are  reared  which  have 
given  to  Stuttgart  its  architects,  the  Polyt«ch- 
nikum.  and  the  Baugowerkeschule  (Building 
Trades’  School).  From  tho  first  have  sprang 
the  designing  archibeots  ; from  tho  latter  their 
working  agents,  the  master  masons,  the  foremen 
masons,  &c.  A new  generation  of  architects 
and  working  builders  lias  sprung  up  under  tbe 
care  of  excellent  instructors,  the  more  modern 


streets  of  Stn'tgarfc  being  witnesses  of  their  i 
ability  and  the  soundness  of  their  instruction. 

The  Building  Trades’  School  of  Stutrgai'b  was 
founded  in  1815,  at  a time  when  its  elder  sister 
establishments  at  Miiocheu  and  Holzmindeu 
(Brnnswick)  were  already  in  a floarishiug  state. 
Like  these,  it  consisted  at  first  of  only  three 
classes ; but  its  course  of  teaching,  slowly  but 
surely  guided  by  experience,  soon  assumed  larger 
dimensions.  It  includes  at  present  the  Build- 
ing Trades’  Sobool  proper  with  sir  classes,  the 
Engineers’  School  with  five,  and  the  Surveyors* 
School  with  four  classes,  of  which  some  are 
again  divided  into  sections.  The  total  number 
of  the  sections  is  now  twenty,  in  which,  during 
a week,  in  807  hours  of  instruction,  eighteen 
professors  and  eighteen  aasistaut  masters  teach 
644  pupils.  During  tbe  summer  term  the 
number  of  pupils  is  only  150,  and  that  of  sec- 
tiona  only  eight.  There  may  at  present,  besides 
those  above  mentioned,  be  abont  twenty  other 
building  trades’  schools  in  existence  in  Germany  ; 
bnb,  except  that  of  Holzmindeu,  none  has  sneh 
a large  number  of  students  as  that  of  Stuttgart, 
and,  as  regards  the  course  of  instruction,  the 
latter  is  said  to  be  superior  to  all  the  rest. 

The  rise  of  the  Stuttgart  school  dates  from 
the  time  when  its  present  director  was  appointed. 

On  his  return  from  extensive  travels  in  France, 
England,  Italy,  &c.,  a young  architect,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  made  the  remark  in  Stuttgart, 
a town  in  which  massive  building  for  private 
dwellings  was  as  good  as  unknown,  that  he 
intended  to  build  only  massively.  Indeed,  in 
1849-50,  at  a time  when  building  operations  were 
almost  at  a standstill  through  revolution  and  war, 
misery  and  high  prices,  the  first  massive  house 
was  being  erected  after  the  designs  of  the  archi- 
tect whose  present  work  we  are  considering. 

Bat  almost  another  decade  and  a half  elapsed 
before  in  tbe  new  Polyteohnikum  a building  was 
completed  in  which  noble  forms  of  arohitectnre 
and  beauty  of  native  material  were  vividly 
brought  before  the  Stuttgarters.  It  is  only 
about  ten  years  since  that  sabstantial  oonstme- 
tioQ  iu  ashlar  stone  and  brick  became  more 
general  for  private  residences. 

The  careful,  not  to  say  parsimonious,  finance 
administration  of  Witrtemberg  had  refused  to  tbe 
Baugewerkesohule  for  a long  time  tbe  means  for 
a new  building,  and,  when  the  latter  had  become 
an  imperative  necessity,  had  granted  iosaffioient 
funds,  because  it  was  of  opinion  that  the  sohod 
had  reached  its  highest  point  with  570  pnpils. 
Two  additional  halls  provided  for  in  the  plan 
were  omitted  as  nnnecessary.  But  during 
erection  it  was  fonnd,  in  oonsequeooe  of  the 
increasing  number  of  students,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  design — a step  whiob 
has  not  been  without  iufiuence  on  the  outward 
appearance  of  tbe  building. 

The  oblong  building  consists  of  fonr  wings, 
divided  by  a centre  block  in  such  a manner  as  to 
form  two  courts,  almost  square  in  shape.  Tbe 
groand-floor,  rising  upon  a powerful  socle,  is  of 
red  heavily-bossed  sandstone ; the  two  upper 
stories  being  of  yellowish-grey  sandstone.  The 
windows  of  the  ground. floor  are  circular-beaded, 
those  of  the  first-floor  have  segmental  arches, 
while  tbe  upper  story  has  rectangular  window 
openings.  The  high  roofs,  which  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  originally  projected  flat  roofs, 
because  only  in  this  way  could  the  at  first 
denied  extent  of  useful  space  be  secured,  became 
necessary  in  conseqaenoe  of  tbe  limited  means 
granted.  Tho  corner  turrets  project  slightly; 
the  central  projection  is  especially  effective, 
forming  an  independent  part  of  the  building, 
and  being  closed  by  a powerful  square  cupola. 

Tbe  walls  of  tbe  project,ing  parts  are  adorsed 
with  decorated  escutcheons.  They  are,  like  the 
principal  frieze,  designed  to  receive  the  heads, 
names,  and  masons’  signs  of  eminent  masters, 
architects,  sava7it3,  and  such  like. 

The  four  wings  of  the  building  cover  an  area 
of  abont  23,000  square  feet,  and  this  space  ia 
completely  utilised  in  the  three  floors.  Inolusive 
of  the  attic  story,  au  available  space  for  class- 
rooms,  rooms  for  oollectioos,  offices,  &o.,  of  nearly 
56,000  square  feet  has  been  obtained. 

On  entering  tbe  porch  through  tbe  vestibule, 
the  principal  staircase,  carried  through  two 
stories,  is  facing  us.  In  tbe  centre  block  are  tbe 
great  halls  ; the  corridors,  facing  tbe  courts,  axe 
in  no  wise  interrupted  by  them,  but  run  right 
through,  thus  connecting  all  tbe  rooms  of  one 
floor.  Between  every  two  sobool-rooms  there  is 
a room  for  the  masters  aod  tbe  storing  of  school 
appliances. 

The  courts,  built  after  the  manner  of  the  courts 
of  Italian  palaces,  offer,  in  their  application  for 
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THE^  LUILDING-lUALiES’  SCHOOL,  STUTTGART. Oberbauratu  von  Eole,  Architect. 
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ohool  pnrposes,  a new  pbenomeDOn, — a feature 
be  excellence  of  which  will  be  apparent  at  the 
irst  glance.  Being  covered  over,  tbej  may  be 
varmed  in  winter,  and,  while  serving  as  places 
)f  recreation  for  pnpils,  are  at  the  same  time 
lesigned  to  be  used  as  a moseam,  displaying 
nteresting  parts  of  architecture,  able  prodnc- 
iions  of  the  acbolars,  &o.  This  purpose  is  greatly 
leconded  by  an  abundant  flow  of  light  from 
ibove.  Three  sides  of  these  ooncts  are  each 
iivided  horizontally  into  three  bays ; the  arches 
3f  the  ground-floor  resting  upon  solid,  finely- 
formed  columns;  the  arches  of  the  first  story 
oeing  supported  on  coupled  Doric  pillars;  while 
in  the  upper  story  the  bays,  cut  off  rectangularly, 
ire  doubled  ; delicate  Ionic  pillars,  and  between 
;hem  columns,  rising  above  the  arches  of  the 
lower  stories. 

The  friezes  of  the  courts  contain,  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  and  continued  to  the  present  day,  a 
number  of  ornate  inscriptions  serving  as  monu- 
ments for  a large  number  of  architects,  sculptors, 
painters,  and  men  of  science  renowned  in  the 
innals  of  architecture.  Likewise  divided  into 
;hree  panels,  we  find  on  the  walla  of  the  central 
olook,  capitally  represented,  the  six  principal 
spoobs  of  arohiteotnre  : the  Pyramids  of  Egypt, 
;he  Acropolis  of  Athens,  the  Fornm  Bomannm 
3n  one  side,  the  Komanesque  and  Gothic  arohi. 
lieoture,  and  works  of  the  Benaissanoe,  on  the 
3tber  side. 

The  space,  one  side  of  which  is  occupied  by 
/his  Baugowerkesobule,  the  other  side  being 
;aken  np  by  the  Kriegsbergstrasse,  is  yet  await- 
ing its  arobiteotural  completion.  The  next  step 
iu  this  direction  is  the  enlargement  of  the  Poly- 
teohnikam,  which  has  become  imperatively 
lecessary.  On  the  fourth  side  of  this  space 
will  probably  be  reared  the  new  Gewerbehalle, 
3r  Trade  Hall. 


A DESIGN  FOE  THE  PEOPOSED 
BYEON  MEilORIAL. 

Oua  readers  will  remember  the  recent  com- 
petition of  the  designs  for  the  Memorial  of 
Byron  intended  to  be  erected  in  London.  We 
depart  a little  from  our  usual  course  in  illua. 
irating  a design  which  is  not  to  be  carried  out, 
ind  we  do  so  because  at  any  rate  it  presents  au 
idea,  and  an  idea  that  is  satisfactory. 

The  general  form  of  the  monument  was 
ydopted  with  the  object  of  producing  something 
which  would  give  a background  for  the  principal 
figure  (thus  avoiding  the  almost  invariably  un. 
sightly  effect  of  an  open-air  statue  seen  from  the 
rear),  and  would  bear  looking  at  all  round.  An 
erection  of  the  nature  of  an  obelisk  or  stele 
seemed  to  fulfil  this  objeob  practically,  and  to  be 
suitable  from  its  association  with  monumental 
design.  The  idea  of  the  whole  deiign  is  to  com- 
memorate Byron  in  the  doable  character  of 
English  poet  and  Greek  patriot.  The  stele  is 
Burmonoted  by  the  head  of  the  tntelary  goddess 
of  Athens,  whose  shield,  suspended  below, 
forma  a kind  of  nimbus  behind  the  head 
of  the  poet;  and  the  figures  on  either  side 
represent  respectively  Poetry  and  Chivalry. 
On  the  fourth  side  of  the  stele  was  to  be 
the  inscription,  “ England  and  Greece  to 
Byron”;  the  marble  for  the  pedestal  having 
been  ofi'ered,  as  will  be  remembered,  by  the 
Greek  Government.  The  helmet  and  shield  of 
Pallas  were  intended  to  be  gilt;  the  three  figures 
of  bronze. 

The  principal  figure  was  designed  and  modelled, 
and  the  subordinate  figures  sketched  in  clay, 
by  Mr.  E.  R.  Mullins;  and  Mr.  H.  Heathcote 
Statbam  supplied  the  architectural  design  and 
the  general  idea  and  grouping  of  the  whole. 


B/Oyal  Architectural  Museum.— The  art 
classes  at  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum  will 
re-open  on  Monday,  October  lat.  The  men’s 
“Life”  study  class  resumes  its  study  on 
the  following  Saturday,  October  6tb,  on  which 
day  the  Ladies’  class  meets.  The  Art  Work- 
men’s  class  occupies  the  evenings  of  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  in  each  week.  These 
classes  are  held  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and 
&.tt  Department,  and  are  under  the  direction  of 
i fully  certificated  master,  while  the  students 
jnjoy  the  advantage  of  using  the  extensive 
jolleotion  of  casts  and  examples  in  the  Museum. 
The  new  sketching  club  will  also  commence  its 
iuties.  The  Cooncil  of  the  Mnsenm  offer  prizes 
knd  an  annual  exhibition  will  be  held  in  connexion 
vith  the  club.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained 
)f  the  curator,  at  the  Museum,  Tufton-street, 
(Veatminster. 
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THE  HALP-YEA.ELY  MEETINGS  OF  THE 
RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

The  official  reports  presented  to  the  share- 
holders at  the  summer  half-yearly  meetirigs  of 
the  several  railway  companies  reveal  the  fact 
that  new  works  on  a scale  of  great  magnitude 
continue  to  be  projected,  and  are  in  progress  on 
many  of  the  leading  and  other  lines,  at  an 
enormous  outlay  of  capital.  Soma  interesting 
statements  on  this  bead  were  made  at  the 
meetings  of  many  of  the  companies,  the  Midland 
amongst  others.  The  report  of  the  Midland 
stated  that  the  total  revenue  receipts  for  the 
half-year  amounted  to  3,017,2901.,  being  an 
increase  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
half-year  of  1876  of  65,68-11.  This  inotease 
applies  to  every  source  of  traffic,  the  increase 
from  passengers  being  47,6181.,  merohandise 

10.3381.,  minerals  4,8701.,  and  cattle  2,8281. 
With  the  exceptiims  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  and  the  North-Eastern  Companies,  this 
sum  represents  a larger  amount  in  traffic  than 
that  of  any  other  railway  in  the  country.  At 
the  meeting,  the  ohairmau,  Mr.  Ellis,  adverting 
to  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  company  and 
its  ramifications,  said  that  in  1841  the  Midland 
Company,  which  bad  now  completed  one-third 
of  a century,  was  formed  by  the  amalgamation 
of  the  North-Midland,  the  Midland  Counties,  and 
the  Birmingham  and  Derby  railways.  The 
capital  of  the  united  company  at  that  time 
amounted  to  6,327,0001.,  whilst  at  the  present 
time  it  amonnted  to  65,747,0001.  The  revenue 
at  the  time  of  the  amalgamation  was  555,0001. 
annually,  or  a little  more  than  10,0001,  a 
week,  whereas  now  it  was  6,217,0001.,  or 
about  120,0001.  a week.  The  capital  expeu. 
dituro  during  the  past  half-year  had  been 

1.462.0001.,  of  which  705,0001.  had  been 
expended  on  lines  open  for  traffic ; 373,0001. 
on  lines  in  course  of  construction;  and  on 
other  lines  in  which  the  company  bad  an 
interest,  311,0001.  In  addition  11-1,0001.  had 
been  expended  for  land  at  Bradford;  58,0001. 
of  a further  expenditure  on  the  Derby  locomo. 
tivo  and  carriage  shops;  and  122,0001.  in 
London,  principally  for  Jaud  at  Blackwall.  The 
estimated  farther  expenditure  for  the  current 
half-year  was  one  million  sterling, — viz.,  on 
lines  open,  312,0001. ; lines  in  course  of  con- 
struction, 466,0001. ; and  on  joint  lines  in  which 
the  company  had  an  interest,  222,0001,  The 
chairman  added  that  the  directors  were  not  able 
to  assure  the  shareholders  that  this  estimated 
expenditure  would  be  less  than  a million.  Be- 
yond this  the  company  obtained  powers  in  the 
late  session  of  Parliament  to  expend  an  ad. 
ditional  sum  of  1,921,5001.  in  still  further  new 
works.  The  company  now  maintained  2,227 
miles  of  single  line,  of  which  1,032  miles  were 
laid  with  steel  rails.  The  engineer  reported  at 
length  upon  the  progress  which  is  being  made 
on  the  several  new  lines  in  course  of  con. 
struction. 

The  Great  Northern  Company's  report  showed 
that  the  traffic  receipts  during  the  half-year 
amounted  to  1,413,6421.,  as  compared  with 
1,399,4841.  in  the  corresponding  half-year  of 
1876.  The  report  further  stated  that  the  ex- 
penditure  on  capital  acoouat  daring  the  half, 
year,  namely,  1,039,1131.,  had  been  nnusually 
heavy, owing  chiefly  to  the  progress  made  with  the 
new  lines  in  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Lei- 
oestershire,  on  which  506,5721.  were  spent  during 
the  last  sir  months.  The  sanction  of  the  pro- 
prietorawes  required  for  a further  expenditure  of 
83,1261.  for  the  enlargement  of  stations  at  dif. 
feroiit  points  along  the  line,  in  addition  to  the 
heavy  new  works  in  progress.  The  chairman 
stated  at  the  meeting  that  the  two  nnfortonate 
accidents  at  Abbot's  Eippon  and  Arlesey  Siding 
had  cost  the  company  no  less  than  100,0001.  for 
personal  compensation.  Adverting  to  the  new 
works  going  forward  in  different  portions  of  their 
district,  he  pointed  these  oat  from  a map  of 
the  Great  Northern  system,  which  was  for  the 
first  time  exhibited  in  the  room.  These  works 
included  the  several  new  Hues  in  the  connties 
respectively  of  Derbyshire,  Northamptonshire, 
Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  Yorkshire,  and 
Staffordshire,  comprising  a total  mileage  of 
abont  140  miles.  He  also  observed  that  the  first 
two  tunnels  leading  out  of  King’s-orosa  Station 
had  been  doubled.  The  widening  of  the  Maiden, 
lane  tunnel,  he  added,  was  very  diffionlt,  as  the 
tunnel  passed  under  the  Cattle  Market  and 
Regent’s  Canal,  and  consequently  the  works  had 
occupied  a considerable  time.  The  Copenhagen 
tunnel  was  finished,  and  in  working  order,  and 
the  goods  trains  now  left  the  passenger  lines  at 


a point  five  or  six  miles  north  of  King’s-cross,  and 
ran  over  the  goods  lines  from  that  point,  com- 
pletely cutting  ofif  the  passenger-lines,  into  the 
goods  station.  Speaking  of  the  block  system  and 
inferlooking  signals,  upon  which  they  had  spent 
309,8861.,  he  suid  that  they  had  to  maintain  568 
miles  of  railway,  and  that  on  those  568  miles 
they  bad  444  signal-boxes,  the  cost  of  which, 
including  the  signals  and  interlocking  apparatus, 
averaged  from  5001.  to  850Z.  per  box. 

In  the  Builder  of  the  Ist  of  this  month  we  gave 
some  detailed  and  interesting  statistics  as  to  the 
extent  and  ramifioations  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Company,  showing, amongst  other 
things,  that  the  half-yearly  traffic  returns 
amounted  to  4,800,000Z.  At  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  company  the  sutn  of  1,431,383Z.  was 
authorised  to  be  expended  on  new  lines  and  addi- 
tional works,  under  the  Act  obtained  last  session, 
in  addition  to  the  extensive  works  now  in  progress. 
The  engineer  reported  that  the  new  tunnel  at 
Frimrose-bill,  1,181  yards  in  length,  was  saocess- 
fully  completed  on  the  30th  of  June  last;  also 
that  the  new  stations  at  London-road  and  KiU 
burn,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Willesden 
Station,  were  in  progress,  and  that  open  these 
works  being  finished  the  several  stations  between 
London  and  Bletchley  will  be  complete.  The 
engineer  also  gives  detailed  particulars  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  several  new  lines  and  works  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  which  the  railway 
intersects.  Amongst  the  moat  important  of 
these  is  the  widening  of  the  line  between  Long, 
sight  and  Ardwick  at  Manchester,  in  order  to 
form  six  lines  of  railway.  This  work  involves 
the  construction  of  a viaduot  of  great  length, 
and  the  engineer  states  that  tho  whole  of  the 
piers  on  the  east  side  of  the  viaduct,  and  twenty- 
five  out  of  the  forty. four  on  the  west  side,  are 
already  built  to  the  required  height,  and  the 
arches  are  being  turned.  Of  the  thirty.five 
bridges  to  be  built  in  connexion  with  the  Seaton 
and  Wanaford  line,  fifteen  are  now  in  oonrse  of 
construction.  AU  the  bridges  for  carrying  the 
varioos  streets  over  the  four  lines  of  rails,  in 
connexion  with  the  enlargement  of  the  Lime- 
street  Station,  at  Liverpool,  are  completed,  and 
the  scaffolding  for  the  large  roof  of  the  station 
is  ready  to  receive  the  ironwork,  which  is  in 
course  of  delivery.  Coosiderablo  progress  has 
likewise  been  made  with  the  excavation  and 
arching  on  the  branch  to  the  north  docks  at 
Liverpool.  The  harbour  and  dock  works  at 
Holyhead  are  also  making  great  progress.  Of 
the  800  lineal  yards  of  quay  walling,  600  yards 
are  completed,  and  the  graving  dock  is  likewise 
going  forward.  The  erection  of  the  new  station 
and  notel  at  the  south  end  of  the  quay  are  to  be 
commenced  in  the  autumn.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  station  and  hotel  is  60,0001.  The  large 
goods  warehonse  at  Broad.street  Station,  in  the 
City;,  is  in  an  advanced  state,  and  tenders  have 
been  received  for  the  erection  of  a new  goods 
warehouse  at  the  Poplar  Dock  Station.  The 
engineer  farther  observes  that  the  oontraotors 
for  the  new  and  enlarged  station  at  Preston  are 
making  fair  progress  with  the  works,  considering 
the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  contended  with 
owing  to  the  heavy  traffic  passing  through  the 
station.  In  his  address  at  the  meeting  the 
chairman  made  a pointed  reference  to  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  in  connexion  with 
rates  and  taxes,  which  were  increasing  upon 
them.  “I  am  afraid,”  he  said,  “that  this 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  may, — I will  not  express 
any  opinion  as  to  its  advantage  or  disadvantage, — 
but  it  will  make  the  bnrdens  on  the  lines  going 
throngh  all  the  large  towns  enormously  heavy 
for  some  years  to  come.  How  far  we  shall  be 
worse  off  than  anybody  else  is  a different  thing, 
but  we  still,  under  our  unfair  modes  of  assess, 
meet,  are  made  to  pay  more  than  any  one  else, 
and  we  believe  that  nothing  will  cure  it  but  the 
burden  which  is  clearly  coming  upon  the  inha- 
bitants  of  the  great  towns  themselves.” 

The  Great  ^Vestern  Company’s  report  showed 
a net  increase  in  the  traffic  receipts  during  the 
half-year,  as  compared  with  1876,  of  39,907Z., 
made  up  of  an  increase  in  merchandise  and 
minerals  amoonting  to  56,2S9Z.,  but  a decrease 
in  passengers  of  16,3821.,  which  the  Chairman 
attributed  to  the  widespread  depression  in  trade. 
The  report  stated  that  the  heading  of  the  Severn 
tunnel  had  been  driven  to  a distance  of  1,600 
yards.  The  formation  throngh  which  the  work 
was  now  passing  was  still  the  Pennant  sandstone 
rock,  which  was  found  in  strong  beds,  and  almost 
free  from  water.  The  works  on  the  new  wharf 
and  dep&t  of  the  Bristol  Harbour  Railway  had 
been  completed,  and  were  in  use.  The  Chairman, 
remarking  upon  the  Severn  tunnel,  said  that 
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baving  had  no  tenders  for  the  whole  work  which 
they  coold  accept,  they  contemplated  doing  the 
work  by  smaller  contracts  for  particalar  parts  of 
the  undertaking.  The  large  contractors  pat 
down  sums  which  the  Board  thoaght  far  too 
large  for  contingencies,  which,  considering  the 
strength  and  compactness  of  the  beds  to  be 
tannelled,  must  be  very  small.  A great  deal  had 
been  spent  on  the  works  at  Bristol,  and  he 
believed  that  the  resnlt  would  be  great  satisfac- 
tion and  goodwill  from  the  citizens,  and  profit  to 
the  company.  The  sum  of  322,7201.  was  granted 
at  the  meeting  for  additional  new  works,  which, 
amongst  others,  embraced  20,0001.  for  a new  line 
at  Paddington,  between  Bishop’s-road  and  "West* 
bourne  Park  stations;  also  15,3001.  for  new 
stables,  and  16,0001.  for  extension  of  wagon* 
shops,  both  at  Paddington.  Also,  1-t, 0001.  for 
new  gasworks  and  extensive  workshops  at 
Swindon;  20,0001.  for  the  Plymouth  Great 
Western  Docks;  15,0001.  for  new  passenger 
stations  at  Brierley-hill,  Landore,  and  Smeth- 
wick; 60.0001.  for  the  Netherton  and  HHlesowen 
branch  ; 6,1001.  for  new  goods  station  at  Bath  ; 
and  100,0001.  for  additional  lands. 

From  the  proceedings  at  the  Great  Eastern 
meeting  it  appeared  that  the  gross  revenue  from 
all  sources  during  the  half-year  was  l,29i,7701., 
against  a gross  revenue  of  1,289,3031.  in  the 
corresponding  half-year  of  1876.  The  report 
stated  that  during  the  last  three  years  a large 
expenditure  had  been  incurred  in  the  renewal 
of  permanent  way,  and  in  the  conversion  of 
timber  bridges  and  viaducts  into  brick  and  iron 
atrnctures.  The  line  had  been  specially  inspected 
by  direction  of  the  board,  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  engineers,  and  with  a view  of 
taking  advaeftage  of  the  exceptional  state  of  the 
steel  and  iron  market,  it  was  proposed  to  pur- 
chase at  the  present  low  prices  permanent  way 
materials  largely  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
required,  for  the  ordinary  maintenance,  and  to 
push  on  more  quickly  the  process  of  relaying 
the  line  and  the  reconstruction  of  bridges  than 
the  directors  would  have  considered  it  desirable 
to  do  if  the  price  of  steel  and  iron  had  not  been 
so  favourable  for  the  purchaser.  The  chairman, 
adverting  to  the  works  at  Stratford,  said  that 
during  the  last  four  years  20,0001.  had  been 
expended  in  getting  new  machinery,  so  that  a 
boy  with  16s.  a week  would  do  the  work  of  six 
or  eight  men  taking  63.  or  7s.  a day  each,  and 
would  do  the  work  much  faster.  Referring  to 
steel  rails,  he  said  that  up  to  1872  they  had  only 
put  3,000  tons  of  steel  rails  into  the  line,  and  a 
single  line  of  railway  required  for  each  mile 
about  125  tons  10  owt.  of  steel  rails  of  80  lb.  a 
yard  run.  But  since  1872,  in  addition  to  the 
lines  they  bad  newly  opened,  they  bad  put  in 
21,150  tons  of  steel  rails,  and  they  had  now 
steel  rails  laid  npon  more  than  200  single  miles 
of  their  railway.  They  bad  tested  a line  of 
steel  rails  upon  the  centre  line  of  the  Blackwall 
railway,  over  which  more  trains  ran  than  over 
any  other  railway  in  the  kingdom,  and  they 
found,  after  three  years,  that  the  wear  of  those 
steel  rails  was  one-twelfth  of  an  inch,  and  that 
at  that  rate  of  working  the  steel  rails  would 
last  over  thirty  years,  whereas  the  iron  rails 
would  only  last  tor  three  years.  If  they  were 
to  go  on  laying  their  line  as  they  had  done  during 
the  last  half-year,  in  six  years  they  would  have 
a line  which  would  last  far  beyond  the  memory 
and  knowledge  of  the  youngest  shareholder 
present.  The  chairman  next  dwelt  upon  the 
necessity  of  the  company  having  a communioa. 
tion  with  the  north,  and  with  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  with  the  Midland  districts  of 
England.  They  communicated  with  the  docks  and 
direct  with  the  river,  and  there  was  being  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  in  extension  of 
the  Victoria  Dock,  a dock  unexampled  in  the 
world  in  point  of  size  and  of  the  accommodation 
it  wonld  give,  and  he  would  venture  to  say, 
though  be  was  chairman  of  one  of  the  London 
docks,  that  there  would  be  at  that  dock  ooe  of 
the  largest  trades  which  was  brought  to  any 
port  in  the  world.  That  being  so,  they  onght  to 
get  such  an  access  to  the  north  as  would  utilise 
their  head,  and  if  the  Great  Northern  Company 
were  not  prepared  to  come  to  terms  with  them 
to  effect  this  object  they  had  no  option  but  to 
seek  independent  access,  or  access  by  means  of 
some  other  company. 

The  report  of  the  London  and  South-Western 
Company  stated  that  the  net  revenoe  of  the 
company  for  the  half.year  was  207,3091.  as 
compared  with  204,9381.  in  1876.  The  report 
at  some  length  detailed  the  progress  which  was 
being  made  in  the  various  works  going  forward. 
The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  hia  remarks, 


said  that  the  principal  works  in  which  they 
were  now  engaged  were  the  enlargement  of  the 
Waterloo  terminns  and  the  diversion  of  the 
main  line  at  Nine  Elms.  As  soon  as  these 
works  were  finished,  they  would  give  them  very 
great  facility  in  working  the  important  traffic 
there.  At  Nine  Elms  they  bad  been  obliged  to 
divert  traffic  in  order  to  take  in  a part  of  their 
property  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
goods  traffic.  They  bad  been  subjected  to  two 
floods  during  the  last  exceptional  winter.  Some 
people  said  they  were  caused  by  the  Thames 
Embankment;  some  assigned  one  reason  and 
some  another ; but  there  was  this  fact,  the 
water  came  up  to  the  top  of  their  wharfs,  and 
they  had  now  taken  measnres  to  prevent  a 
reourrenoe  of  this. 

The  North  Eastern  Company’ s report  showed 
that  the  present  capital  of  the  company  stood 
at  53,972,2221.  The  gross  traffic  receipts  for 
the  half-year  amounted  to  3,058,8161.  as  com- 
pared with  3,142,2451.  in  1876,  showing  a 
decrease  of  83,4291.,  which  was  attributed  to  the 
great  depression,  more  particularly  in  the  iron 
trade.  The  outlay  on  new  works  during  the 
half-year  amounted  to  616,3221.  Mr.  Leeroan, 
the  chairman,  in  referring  to  the  new  station  at 
York,  which  was  opened  in  June  last,  observes 
that  there  were  few  stations  in  this  or  in  any 
other  country  which  conld  compare  with  that 
station,  whether  in  regard  to  its  elegance  of 
design  or  its  thorough  adaptation  to  the  wants 
it  was  intended  to  meet.  For  that  station  the 
company  was  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Harrison, 
their  engineer,  who  had  designed  it.  The 
structure  had  been  well  carried  out,  both  arobi- 
tectnrally,  engineeringly,  and  economically,  and 
whilst  the  building  was  one  of  great  elegance 
and  attraction,  utility  had  formed  its  leading 
feature.  The  hotel  was  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted and  opened  next  year.  The  engineer’s 
report  described  the  progress  of  the  several  new 
works  in  hand,  and  stated  that  the  Hartlepool 
Dock  Works  were  expected  to  be  completed 
and  opened  next  year,  as  well  as  the  Leeds 
joint  station  extension,  and  several  other  new 
excenston  lines. 

With  respeof.  to  the  South-Eastern  and  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Companies,  the  receipts  of 
the  former  showed  a slight  decrease,  while  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  latter  amonnting  to 
29,2431.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  the  chair- 
man of  the  South-Eastern  Company  said  that 
the  state  of  the  measures  for  improving  Boulogne 
Harbour  looked  very  favourable,  and  he  believed 
it  would  be  effected  by  French  capital  and  by 
French  skill  and  engineering,  in  a way  that 
would  be  satisfactory,  when  they  (the  South- 
Eastern  Company)  would  put  on  new  and 
more  powerful  boats  between  Folkestone  and 
Bonlogne.  The  report  of  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Company  showed  that  the  capi’al 
expenditure  during  the  half-year  was  236,1281., 
of  which  52,9321.  was  on  account  of  the  Clifton- 
ville  spur  line,  and  50,5201.  for  the  purchase  of 
Deptford  Wharf.  The  receipts  for  the  half-year 
showed  an  inorease  of  21,8911.  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  half-year  of  1876. 

The  report  of  the  North  London  Company 
stated  that  the  works  in  connexion  with  the 
new  docks  and  warehouses  at  Poplar  had  been 
retarded  by  the  wet  weather  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  but  were  now  proceeding  rapidly,  and 
were  expected  to  be  completed  next  spring.  The 
chairman  stated  that  they  had  expended  113,0001. 
during  the  half-year  for  constructing  the  dock 
and  warehouse,  and  apparatus  round  the  dock  to 
make  provision  for  some  of  their  neighbours — the 
London  and  North-Western,  the  Great  Western, 
and  the  Great  Northern — and  those  companies 
had  engaged  to  use  the  dock,  warehouse,  and 
apparatus,  and  to  pay  the  company  six  per  cent, 
for  the  entire  outlay.  The  traffic  receipts  of  the 
company  showed  an  increase  of  7,9991. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Compa;iy 
the  Chairman  stated  that  there  had  been  an 
increase  in  the  year  of  passengers  carried, 
of  abont  one  million  and  a half,  and  an 
increaeo  of  money  of  11,4001.,  the  increase 
of  expenses  to  earn  that  money  being 
only  1,6851.  Powers  were  granted  to  the 
Board,  under  the  Anthoriaed  Act,  to  extend  the 
Metropolitan  and  SC.  John’s  Wood  line  in  the 
direction  of  Kingsbury  and  Harrow,  the  Chair- 
man  stating  that  there  were  lying  around  there 
valuable  pieces  of  land  which  would  be  built 
over  and  produce  a new  source  of  traffic.- 
The  Metropolitan  District  Company  at  their 
meeting,  agreed  at  once  to  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  the  Ealing  Extension  line,  for 
which  powers  were  granted  in  the  last  session 


of  Parliament,  and  also  passed  a resolntk 
guaranteeing  tire  promoters  of  the  Inner  Oirc 
Completion  Line  (between  the  Mansion  Horn 
Station  and  Aldgate)  6 4, COOL  per  annum  on  tt 
line  being  finished  and  opened.  The  increase  i 
traffic  receipts,  ascomparedwithl876,  was4,278 
The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Company 
report  showed  that  676,0501.  had  been  e: 
pended  on  new  works  during  the  half-year,  an 
that  the  traffic  receipts  amounted  to  1,738,3711 
ns  against  1,731,271/.  during  the  correspondin 
half-year  of  1876.  The  Chairman  stated  thi 
the  new  dock  and  timber.pond  at  Fleetwooc 
which  is  to  be  opened  this  month,  is  excellent! 
adapted  for  accommodating  ships,  and  that  th 
timber  aooommodatiou  in  the  large  pond  wa 
extensive  and  convenient.  Several  firms  0 
good  position  had  already  applied  for  timbe 
accommodation  and  other  traffic. 


A MASON  TO  MASONS. 

SiK, — A retrospect  of  the  past  has  often 
tendency  to  improve  the  future.  Pray  give  m 
space  to  attempt  it. 

That  man  or  that  society  that  will  neve 
acknowledge  a wrong  is  not  very  likely  t 
improve.  Between  forty  and  fifty  years  sinoi 
there  were  in  Loudon  three  classes  of  masone 
viz.,  White,  Black,  and  Grey. 

The  Greys,  as  a matter  of  course,  were  th( 
oldest.  These  were  a society  before  the  Operativi 
Sfone  Masons’  Society  came  into  existence.  Thi 
Greys  were  the  masons  of  London  exeroisioj 
very  little  influence  beyond  borne. 

The  Whites  were  called  by  the  Greys  “Lonj 
Roadere,”  by  reason  of  their  being  so  fond  0 
striking  and  tramping.  When  the  oonstrnctioi 
of  railways  commenobd,  the  “Long  Readers’ 
Society  soon  began  to  exercise  a great  influenci 
in  the  trade.  A Loudon  mason  wonld  have  beei 
very  ill.fitted  in  those  days  to  perform  the  worl 
done  by  these  Long  Roaders, — to  tumble  rougl 
huge  stones  about  in  the  mud  and  mire,  roughlj 
hewing  them  to  turn  arches  in  tunnels,  and  t< 
work  in  those  tunnels  under  centres  often,  feeblj 
constructed,  splitting  and  cracking  during  thi 
time  you  were  working,  and  oft  times  by  the  fal 
of  heading  on  the  centres,  crushing  centres 
masons,  and  labourers  in  one  confused  mass. 

It  was  but  the  natural  course  of  things  tha 
these  Long  Roaders  should  be  under  the  neceesit; 
of  tramping.  A tnnnel  or  a bridge  finished  ii 
one  locality,  their  services  wonld  next  be  re 
quired  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  distant.  It  wa6 
of  snob  materials  as  this  that  formed  what  if 
now  called  the  Operative  Stonemasons’  Society 
The  old  society  of  the  Greys  has  long  beei 
absorbed  in  the  0.  S.  M.  Society,  so  that  ma^oni 
are  now  either  called  society  or  non-sooietj 
men. 

It  )8  now  just  forty  years  since  that  those 
remarkable  buildings  that  we  call  the  Houses  o 
Parliament  were  oommenoed.  Messrs.  Peto  d 
Grissell  were  the  contractors,  Mr.  G.  Allen  the 
principal  foreman.  A very  important  lessor 
might  be  learned  by  the  masters  of  the  presenl 
day  in  studying  the  precedents  of  the  great 
strike  which  took  place  just  thirty-six  years  ago. 
Mr.  G.  Allen  was  a very  good  mason,  and  I will 
also  add  a very  good  foreman;  a little  of  the 
rough-and-ready  about  him,  but  the  masons  did 
him  a monstrous  injustice  by  striking  againsthim. 
Mr.  G.  Allen  did  not  display  that  diacriminatiot 
of  human  nature  that  was  calculated  to  preserve 
peace.  He  knew  all  about  White,  Black,  and 
Grey ; he  knew  that  Greys  were  opposed  tc 
Strikes,  fond  of  home,  and  did  nob  like  to  leave 
London  unless  sent  out  by  the  masters.  He 
knew,  also,  that  the  Blacks  were  of  an  indc' 
pendent  spirit,  and  wonld  not  be  brought  undei 
the  tyranny  of  the  Long  Roaders  if  they  could 
avoid  it.  If  the  Whites  began  the  Houses  o) 
Parliament  the  Blacks  finished  them.  If  Mr.  G 
Allen  had  properly  mixed  his  colours  there  would 
have  been  no  strike.  Say,  for  instance,  a masoi 
applied  to  Mr.  G.  A.  for  a job,  he  would  ofter 
ask  the  question, — “Have  yon  gob  your  card! 
If  not  it  is  no  good  to  come  here.”  Hundreds 
joined  the  0.  S.  M.  Society  pnrposely  to  get  a 
job  at  the  Houses.  Mr.  G.  A.  was  thus  nnrsinn 
a viper  that  afterwards  darted  its  poisonouf 
fangs  in  his  bosom.  A deputation  waited  or 
Peto  & Grissell  to  demand  Mr.  G.  A.’s  remova 
or  disoharge.  Here  was  a combination  of  impu 
dence  and  ignorance  unequal  led,  one  might  think 
Peto  & Grissell  refused  oompliance.  The  masonf 
at  the  Houses  withdrew.  After  a week  or  tw( 
the  granite  masons  at  Nelson’s  Monument  wen 
commanded  to  withdraw  also.  Peto  & GrisseL 
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remained  obstinate  or  firm,  wbiohever  you  like 
to  call  it.  The  same  firm  bad  also  a large  con- 
tract at  Woolwich  Dockyard.  To  nse  Mr.  Nis- 
bet’s  language,  they  were  “compelled,”  in  self, 
defence,  to  command  the  masons  of  Woolwich  to 
withdraw. 

The  most  heartless  and  cowardly  act  com- 
mitted  by  the  0.  S.  M.  on  this  occasion  was  the 
joalling  out  of  a large  nnmber  of  granite  masons 
on  the  Forest  of  Dartmoor.  These  rough-hewers 
of  granite  were,  with  their  wives  and  families, 
living  in  cottages  provided  for  them  by  the 
iMessrs.  Johnson,  proprietors  of  the  granite 
, quarries.  These  rustics  knew  no  more  about 
Mr.  G.  Allen  than  they  did  about  the  Emperor  of 
China.  But  they  were  roughly  squaring  blocks 
of  granite  for  the  Nelson  Monument  and  also  for 
Woolwich  Dockyard.  These  foresters  were 
tnrned  ont  of  house  and  home.  Men  from 
Scotland  and  Cornwall  filling  their  places.  In 
three  months  this  warlike  strike  was  at  its 
height.  Feto  & Grissell’s  agents,  at  great 
expense,  were  gathering  masons  from  different 
eonnties.  The  0.  S.  M.  Society’s  pickets  were 
waylaying  those  recrnits  and  bribing  them  to 
retnm  home.  On  the  fourth  and  fifth  months 
things  began  to  look  gloomy, — a total  eclipse, — 
this  so-called  white  job  became  black.  Peto  & 
Grissell  remained  masters  of  the  situation.  The 
Lofluenoe  of  the  0.  S.  M.  Society  was  for  many 
fears  completely  crippled.  The  victory  cost  the 
firm  15,OOOZ.  They  sacrificed  interest  to  prin- 
siple. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  strike  is 
Aia, — if  Mr.  G.  Allen  had  kept  his  job  open  to 
nil  applicants  the  0.  S.  M.  Society  men  would 
tiave  been  in  the  minority,  and  such  a monstrous 
iemand  as  this  would  never  have  occurred.  For 
she  next  sixteen  years,  from  1842  to  1858,  the 
London  masons  enjoyed  a peace.  The  four 
)’elock  movement  on  Saturdays  was  given 
generally  by  the  majority  of  the  masters  freely 
in  1848.  Soon  after  this  the  wages  were  raised 
from  5b.  to  5s.  6d.  per  day.  After  these  sixteen 
rears  of  comparative  peace,  the  next  movement 
vas  called  the  nine-hours  movement,  and  to 
eave  off  at  one  on  Saturdays,  making  eight  hours 
Jednction  from  the  usual  time.  Thisrequest  the 
naaters  refused  to  grai.t.  A strike  agaiost  one 
irm  was  the  consequence,  viz.,  Messrs.  Trollope’s. 
L general  lock-out  followed.  This  inflicted  great 
)rivatioQB  on  thousands  of  families.  Whose 
ault  was  this,  men’s  or  masters’  ? Wemayanswer 
ihis  question  by  another.  Who  struck  the  first 
jIow  ? To  heal  this  strife  the  masters  proposed 
jayment  by  the  hour.  This  was  refused  by  the 
J.  S.  M.  Society  with  great  indignation.  A host 
)f  writers  were  sending  letters  to  the  papers  on 
ibis  new  form  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  Two 
)r  three  barristers  who  have  generally  a good 
itock  of  vituperative  language  poored  their  vials 
)f  wrath  on  the  heads  of  the  masters. 

Let  us  pause  and  ask  the  question,  could  any 
ihing  better  than  the  bonr  system  have  been 
kdopted  ? Ten  hours  had  been  called  a day  np 
10  1861.  The  0.  S.  M.  wanted  nine  hoars  to  be 
sailed  a day.  Hadihemaslersanyrighttohave 
b voice  in  the  matter  ? Their  proposition  was 
^d.  the  hoar:  working  the  same  amonnt  of  hours 
vould  have  been  Is.  l^d.  per  week  in  advance  of 
last  payments  of  Ss.  6d.  per  day.  The  0.  S.  M. 
iid  not  want  this  extra  money;  they  wanted 
core  time  to  improve  their  mental  and  intel. 
ectnal  faculties.  That  those  mental  powers 
equired  improvement  I will  admit,  bnt  the  im- 
srovement  made  since  then  I very  much  donbt. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  contemplate  the  present 
itrike.  Go  into  some  low  neighbourhood.  Look 
Dto  the  apartments  of  the  houses  here : you 
rill  find  a wife  and  four  or  five  children,  the 
losband,  a hard-working  man,  working  twelve 
r thirteen  hours  per  day  for  wages  varying  from 
Os.  to  308.  per  week. 

There  is  a strike  among  the  colliers  in  the 
forth  of  England,  Through  this  strike  coals 
re  raised  in  price  from  11.  to  21.  per  ton. 
nstead  of  having  the  cwt.  of  coal,  this 
oor  family  must  make  ^ cwt.  do;  the  family 
eels  the  effects  of  that  strike  bitterly  if 
t be  winter*.  Say  the  bread-tax  were  re-im- 
tosed  as  it  was  previously  to  1848,  and  bread 
ecame  Is.  the  quartern  loaf,  the  family  must 
o with  leas.  Or  a combination  among  cattle- 
ealers  and  batchers,  and  animal  food  became 
8.  3d.  per  pound.  Coals,  3Z.  per  ton,  bread 
s.  3d,  the  quartern,  animal  food  Is.  6d.  the 
onnd,  would  scarcely  be  felt  by  the  upper  ten 
bousand  : they  would  still  have  enongh  and  to 
>are.  But  the  upper  ten  form  a very  small 
art  of  the  public;  the  great  bulk  of  the  public 
re  those  that  are  far  worse  off  than  the  operative 


stonemaaons.  Coals,  bread,  and  animal  food  are 
the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  poor.  And  is  not  a 
good  home  of  equal  necessity  P What  ought  to 
be  had  by  way  of  a home  for  5a.  you  want  to 
make  cost  Vs.  6d.  If  you  could  make  the  extra 
cost  of  homes  fall  solely  on  the  upper  classes 
you  would  have  some  excuse;  if  you  had  Is.  6d. 
per  hour  they  would  scarcely  feel  it.  But  the 
man  that  labours  to  build  a cottage  for  the  poor 
expects  as  much  wages  as  the  man  that  is 
engaged  to  help  build  a palace  for  the  rich  and 
great.  The  0.  S.  M.  are  dependent  on  the 
produce  of  others  for  those  articles  that  are 
requisite  to  sustain  Ufe  and  make  it  comfortable. 
Suppose  all  these  various  classes  follow  your 
example  and  strike  for  an  advance,  your  strike 
in  this  case  would  be  useless,— you  would  gain 
nothing.  Are  yon  worse  off,  more  heavily 
oppressed,  work  harder,  and  worse  paid  than 
those  classes  on  whom  you  have  to  depend  for  a 
supply  ? You  seem  to  me  like  a lob  of  over- 
indulged children,  sulking  and  refnaing  to  eat 
yonr  bread  and  butter,  crying  and  whining  for 
some  sugar  to  put  on  the  top  of  the  butter.  Look 
at  yonr  bread  : it  is  really  well  battered. 

If  you  do  nob  believe  me  listen  to  yonr  chair, 
man,  Mr.  Broadhursb,  who  boasts  that  the 
0.  8.  M.  are  in  a position  to  sustain  a six 
months’  strike.  You  can  either  go  and  work  for 
9d.  per  hour  daring  the  coming  winter,  or  walk 
about  like  gentlemen  on  strike-pay.  Being  a 
mason  myself  I want  to  teach  yon  one  lesson  : I 
want  you  to  perform  the  most  noble  deed  that 
can  be  performed  by  men  : — 1.  Acknowledge 
that  yon  are  wrong;  2.  do  the  utmost  that 
you  can  to  repair  that  wrong ; say  you  have 
made  a mistake,  to  which  all  men  are  liable.  Go 
to  work  quietly  and  in  good  order ; it  will  be 
better  for  yonraelves,  better  for  yonr  families, 
better  for  yonr  employers,  and  better  for  the 
public  at  large,  and  you  will  prove  that  you  are 
wiser  than  yonr  fathers,  who  conducted  previons 
strikes.  John  Gbiffin. 


“ PEERAGE  PROPERTY.” 

Sib, — I am  glad  that  your  correspondent,  the 
gallant  defender  of  the  aristocracy  in  general, 
and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  particalar,  calls 
himself  “ Fair  Play.”  Fair  play  is  all  that  I 
ask  from  the  great  landholders  to  the  people  of 
this  country.  Fair  play  is  just  what  I complain 
of  the  poor  land-drudges,  and  all  the  other 
struggling  classes  of  this  oonntry,  never  getting, 
and  I am,  therefore,  delighted  to  be  placed  in 
correspondence  with  one  who  fights  under  that 
flag,  especially  through  the  columns  of  the 
Builder,  the  great  or^an  and  moutbpieoe  of  the 
building  trade,  in  which  I am  bound  to  say  there 
is  more  sound,  genuine,  honest  fair  play  than  in 
any  other  trade  or  profession  in  Eogland.  Now, 
in  answer  to  “ Fair  Play  ” (page  916),  I beg  to 
state  that  I never  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  I am  not  often  so  bold  as 
to  mention  the  names  of  my  “ betters,”  and  I 
am  snre  I would  not  say  a word  against  a great 
member  of  the  Liberal  party  for  the  world ; bub 
as  “ Fair  Play”  will  name  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, I must  take  him  up  upon  his  own  example, 
and  I nsk  if  it  is  fair  play  that  Chateworth 
Palace, — the  king  of  palaces  and  paradises, — 
should  pay  about  501.  a year  for  taxes, — less  than 
an  ordinary  London  house  pays  ? 

Eastbourne,  I dare  say,  owes  a great  deal  to 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  if  he 
has  BO  improved  that  delightful  watering-place 
entirely  on  acconnt  of  his  good  feelings  to  the 
people  of  the  piaoe,  I should  be  the  last  man  to 
refuse  to  give  him  credit  for  it.  Even  if  he  is 
merely  making  a good  speoulation, — even  if  he  is 
making  fifty  times  as  much  of  his  land  as  he 
would  do  for  agricultural  purposes  under  a rotten 
tenure  system, — he  is  doubtless  doing  good  to 
others  for  the  lime  being;  but  after  so  many 
years  every  brick,  stone,  beam,  roof,  and  fixtnre 
of  every  kind,  for  which  his  Grace  has  never 
paid  one  penny,  will  have  to  go  into  his  Grace’s 
family,  and  the  posterity  of  the  builders  and 
purchasers  of  this  property  will  have  bo  set  to 
work  again,  beoanse  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
charmed  circle  of  the  landowners.  I think  the 
grateful  investors  of  Eastbourne  will  pay 
rather  dearly  in  the  end  for  the  Duke’s  gene- 
rosily.  I may  admit  that  hia  policy  with  regard 
to  his  Eastbourne  property  is  “ wise  and  liberal,” 
bat  it  ia  especially  so  towards  the  ioterests  of 
hia  own  family,  and  I cannot  say  that  I blame 
his  Grace  for  this.  I rather  admire  his  enter- 
prising spirit,  but  would  rather  not  leave  the 
whole  country  to  the  generosity  and  good  feel- 
ings of  dukes,  lords,  and  squires.  , But  the 


Duke  of  Devonshire  builds  churches  as  well  as 
bouses  ! His  Grace  is  wise  in  bis  generation, — 
he  knows  that  when  you  want  to  create  a neigh, 
bonrhood,  you  have  first  to  build  a ohuroh.  Only 
build  a church,  and  you  have  an  excuse  for  a 
number  of  other  buildings, — public-houses,  for 
instance, — for,  sir,  you  know  the  adage, — 

“ Where’er  God  rears  a house  of  prayer 
The  devil  buUds  a giu-shop  near." 

However,  I do  not  object  to  any  sort  of  building 
whatsoever,  whether  for  beer  or  Bible,  and  I quite 
agree  with  the  policy  of  building  churches  as 
centres  of  neighbourhoods.  Only  our  friend 
“ Fair  Play  ” seems  to  think  that  “ the  duke 
merits  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  country,” 
which  I do  not  quite  agree  with.  Again,  the 
noble  duke  has  founded  a college  in  order  to 
supply  these  churches  with  ministers.  I think 
that  is  very  wise  of  his  gi’ace,  for  I am  quite 
sure  that  the  existing  colleges  do  not  supply 
parsons  at  all  likely  to  attract  congregations 
to  the  new  churches.  But  I ask,  is  the  college 
mentioned  intended  for  young  gentlemen  or  the 
sons  of  labourers  ? I am  afraid  few  of  the 
latter  class  will  ever  find  their  way  into  them. 
But  never  mind, — we  have  popular  education, 
which  is  destined  to  give  a help  to  the  people, 
and  is  bound  to  be  a blessing  to  the  country  at 
large. 

“Fair  Play”  says,  “That  Eogland,  on  the 
whole,  has  great  caoso  for  thankfulnees  that 
it  possesses  a wealthy  aristocracy,  surely  any 
reasonable  and  cultivated  man  will  not  deny.” 
Well,  perhaps  I am  not  a reasonable  or  cultivated 
man,  but  I most  certainly  deny  that.  I am 
reasonable  enongh  to  admit  that  there  have  been 
some  noble  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  idle,  vicious, 
and  tyrannical  nobility  and  squirearchy.  I am 
enongh  of  a liberal  to  be  thankful  for  snob  an 
aristocrat  as  Lord  Russell,  and  I am  evangelical 
enough  to  be  thankful  for  such  another  as  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  but  that  cannot  be  a sufficient 
reason  why  England,  as  a whole,  should  be 
thankful  for  a wealthy  aristocracy.  England 
as  a whole  cannot  thank  a few  families  for 
monopolising  the  land  of  the  country  while  they 
leave  the  majority  of  those  who  toil  npon  it  to 
semi-starvabioD,  enforced  ignorance,  and  hovels 
to  live  in  scarcely  fit  for  pigs,  tbrongh  which  the 
most  horrible  immorality  prevails  in  onr  rural 
districts.*  Why,  air,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  onr  towns  think  oor  villages  to  be  the  very 
homes  of  immaculate  virtue,  cleanliness,  and 
health,  when  in  reality  they  are  mostly  com. 
posed  of  overcrowded  fever-dens,  in  which  all 
ages  and  sexes  lie  hnddled  together  at  night,  iu 
which  are  to  be  found  the  swaddling  cloches  of 
birth  and  the  grim  casket  of  death  in  the  same 
room  with  the  sapper  of  the  tired  labourer  when 
he  comes  to  bis  “home.” 

Geoege  Mitchell, 

“ One  from  the  Plough.” 


ANCIENT  GREEK  ART. 

The  productions  of  Greek  genius  are  all 
marked  by  the  same  great  characteristios.  That 
element  of  the  graceful  and  beautiful,  of  the  tran- 
quil and  stately,  which  is  set  forth  in  the  master- 
pieces of  Greek  scnlpture,  is  also  the  highest 
merit  of  Greek  mythology,  philosophy,  and  poetry. 
In  no  other  oonntry  has  the  literacure  been  so 
pervaded  with  the  fine  arts  which  grew  up  along 
with  it,  or  have  the  fine  arts  so  embodied  the 
spirit  of  the  literature.  To  realise  this  fact  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  a classical  stndent.  The 
boy  that  comes  without  previous  preparation  to 
read  the  Attic  tragedies  is  sore,  however 
talented,  to  find  much  that  to  bis  taste  is  in- 
supportably  stilted  and  austere.  Nor  can  we 
wonder  if,  even  when  he  has  acquired  a tolerable 
mastery  over  the  Greek  language,  he  is  still 
nnable  to  appreoiate  properly  the  Attic  drama. 
Pew,  indeed,  arc  the  English  scholars  who  pene- 
trate far  into  it,  despite  the  excellence  to  which 
the  composition  of  Iambic  verse  has  been 
brought  at  our  universities.  The  reader  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  studies  auxiliary  manuals  and  text, 
books  as  a matter  of  course,  but  it  wonld  be 

• The  Rev.  Canon  Girdlestone  at  the  Church  CoDgress 
held  at  Bath  in  the  autnma  of  1873,  spoke  ot  our  rnral 
riiatriets  as  being  “ covered  with  cottages  which  were  in 
too  many  instances  hovels  in  which  not  one  of  those 
present  would  consent  to  stable  their  horses,  - hovels  with- 
out ventilation,  drainage,  or  the  surroundings  necessary 
for  ordinary  decency  ; hovels  which  bred  a race  of  men  who, 
from  want  of  domestic  comfort,  spent  their  lives  in  the  pot- 
house, and  who  had  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  to  be 
buried  iu  a pauper’s  grave!  hovels  which  bred  a race  of 
women  whose  maidenly  blushes  were  blotched  through  the 
scenes  they  were  obliged  to  witness,  in  conseqaence  of  the 
want  of  proper  sleepiog  accommodation." 
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less  irratioDbl  for  him  to  read  those  philosopbert 
withoot  auy  ancjh  help  than  to  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  equally  profound  tragedians,  as  is  ro^ 
generally  the  case,  with  no  support  but  a barren 
knowledge  of  their  language. 

Much  of  this  seems  unavoidable.  Though  we 
oan  appreciate  Homer  and  Plato  without  much 
difficulty,  yet  the  drama  was  so  eminently 
national,  ho  akin  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  a 
people  whose  manners  and  education  were  as 
different  as  possible  from  ours,  that  we  oan 
hardly  hope  to  enter  fully  into  its  spirit.  But 
we  can  nnagine  nothing  more  likely  to  lead  uh 
onwards  than  the  study  of  Greek  sculpture 
Here,  too,  are  written  the  thoughts  which  we 
are  to  find  in  the  drama  written  in  a language 
which  all  true  lovers  of  beauty  oan  read.  Un- 
happily, Greek  painting  has  been  long  since 
lost.  We  have  little  means  of  ascertaining  its 
merit;  the  ancient  critics  themselves  probably 
spoke  with  little  knowledge.  But  the  renown  in 
which  the  names  of  Apollodorus,  Zeuxis,  Parr- 
basiuB,  and  others  were  held,  the  roanv  traditions 
of  their  skill,  the  perfection  of  form  and  colour 
on  all  pottery  and  coins  still  preserved,  justify 
us  in  believing  that  in  many  respects  the  Greek 
painters  at  least  rivalled  the  moderns.  We 
know,  however,  from  the  descriptions  left  us, 
that  their  compositions,  like  the  scenes  in  the 
tragedies,  either  represented  one  person  gene- 
rally in  a dramatic  situation,  or  a small  group 
engaged  in  some  simple  action,  also  that,  like 
sculpture,  they  never  admitted  anything  on- 
graceful  or  vulgar. 

But  if  anything  oonid  console  ns  for  this  loss, 
it  would  be  the  preservation  of  those  master- 
pieces of  sculpture  which  have  never  been 
rivalled  in  modern  times.  It  is  true  that,  in  all 
probability,  these  were  not  the  greatest  works  of 
antiquity.  The  authors  of  Belvedere  Apollo,  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  the  family  of  Niobe,  and  other 
statues,  which  seem  to  ns  fanltless,  are  entirely 
unknown.  The  Hercules  Farneeeof  Glycon,  the 
Venus  de  Medici  by  Cleomenes,  the  Borghese 
Gladiator  of  Agasias,  are  certainly  not  by  artists 
who  tilled  the  world  with  their  fame  ; they  are 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  comprehensive 
lists  of  Pausanias,  Pliny,  & others.  Again, 
nearly  all  our  statues  are  of  marble,  whilst 
Polycletus,  Phidias,  and,  in  general,  Praxiteles, 
worked  in  bronze,  ivory,  or  precious  metals.  It 
is,  therefore,  almost  certain  that  the  statues 
which  have  come  down  to  us  were  not  of  the 
first  rank,  and  that  snch  statues  as  the  Disco- 
bolus  of  Myron,  and  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles, 
the  originals  of  which  we  know  were  in  bronze, 
oan  only  be  copies.  The  Elgin  marbles,  pur- 
chased by  the  English  Government  for  36,000L, 
though  belonging  to  the  era  of  Phidias,  were  not 
the  work  of  his  iaands.  These  creations,  which 
rank  higher  than  the  Laocoon  or  the  Apollo, 
were  from  bis  pupils.  The  Parthenon  Minerva, 
and  the  Olympian  Zeus,  with  all  the  other 
master-pieces  that  were  composed  of  valuable 
materials,  were  destroyed  by  the  vandalism  of 
the  Goths  and  the  Franks. 

Such  was  the  genius  of  Greek  sculpture.  It 
reached  its  highest  point  during  the  adminietra. 
tion  of  Pericles.  It  partakes  largely  of  the 
literary  spirit  of  that  glorious  time.  As  the 
epics  of  Homer  resemble  bas-relief,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  go  on  ad  infinitum  at  either 
end,  and  where  the  figures  are  not  grouped 
together,  so  does  Greek  tr.agedy  resemble  Greek 
sculpture,  where  the  figures  stand  apart  from  all 
foreign  accessories.  As  in  sculpture,  real  and 
substantial  figures  are  set  before  ns — not  simple 
outlines  decked  oat  with  colour — so  in  tragedy 
are  the  figures  shown  us  as  living  and  doing,  not 
merely  described.  In  general,  Greek  tragedy 
and  sculpture  illustrated  the  same  subjecla. 
Both  were  devoted  to  the  ideal ; neither  tolerated 
anything  unpleasing  to  the  senses.  The  end  of 
both  was  the  same,  — the  expression  of  the 
deepest  emotions  without  the  loss  of  grace  or 
beauty.  Id  tbe  agony  of  Laocoon,  the  despair  of 
^iobe,  the  suffering  of  the  Dying  Gladiator,  there 
is  the  same  forbearance  which  is  diffused  over 
the  drama;  so  that  we  admire,  whilst  we  fear 
and  pity.  It  is  remarkable  that  Euripides  the 
tragedian,  and  Timanthes  the  painter,  both 
expressed  this  same  feeling  in  representing 
Agamemnon  at  the  sacrifice  of  Ipbigenia  hiding 
his  face  with  his  bands.  Tbe  grief  of  the  hero 
was  too  great  to  be  seen  by  common  eyes,  nor 
was  it  natural  that  tbe  father  should  look  upon 
his  daughter’s  death.  So  Tennyson — 

“ My  father  held  hig  hsod  upon  his  face.” 
Whoever  really  feels  in  his  own  heart  this  noble 
characteristic  of  Greek  soulptore,  will  be  capable 
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of  oppraciating  that  stately  sweetness,  so  diffionU 
for  a modern  tonnderstand  which  won  Sophocles 
the  name  of  the  Attic  Bee. 

Sculpture  is  pruotically,  as  far  as  new  inven- 
tions go,  dead.  Once  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  it  risen  and  attained,  in  onr  eyes,  perfection  ; 
but  the  combination  of  events  which  produced 
this  effect  was  such  as  we  oan  never  hope  for 
igain.  It  grow  in  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful 
countries  of  the  world,  amongst  a people  most 
sensitive  to  all  that  was  beautiful  both  in  thought 
and  nature ; it  attained  its  highest  development  in 
a city  adorned  by  fame,  power,  and  genius ; it  wa^ 
encouraged  by  all  political  and  religious  powers  ; 
tbe  finest  athletes  and  the  most  beautiful  women 
took  a pride  in  being  tbe  artist’s  models. 
VVherever  modern  art  has  risen  in  Italy,  in 
Spain,  in  Flanders,  it  has  soon  fallen  again  ; but 
between  Phidias  and  tbe  author  of  Apollo  there 
were  many  centuries,  each  adorned  by  a crowd  of 
unequalledmaster-pieces.  Such  was  theimpolae— 
great  and  lasting — given  toartby  the  Greek  miud ; 
for  their  religion  resolved  itself  into  the  worship 
of  the  beautifal.  But  the  conditions  of  our 
life  are  different.  It  is  as  impossible  for  us  to 
execute  a statue  in  the  Greek  style  as  a tragedy 
in  the  Greek  style.  Both  would  be  anomalies  at 
a time  when  Greek  simplicity  has  passed  away. 
Nothing  shows  this  more  plainly  than  tbe  modern 
imitations.  The  positions  are  agreeable,  the 
execution  may  be  faultless,  bat  they  can  never 
make  a man  think,  as  all  Greek  statues  should 
do.  The  Attic  tragedies  are  oast  in  such  a 
mould  that  nothing  but  unfailing  labour  and 
faith  in  their  excellence  can  master  their  diffi. 
culties.  But  these  statues  will  excite  the 
emotiuDS  of  all  whose  undersbandiug  is  not 
utterly  degraded,  and  it  was  by  this  road  that 
the  greatest  critics,  confined  to  the  Continent  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  have  fathomed  tbe  Greek 
genius  in  all  its  productions.  This  was  tbe 
school  of  Winckelmann,  Lessing,  and  Schlegel. 

T.  L. 


WORKING  GIRLS’  HOMES  AND 
WORKROOMS. 

Sia, — I was  glad  to  see  the  paragraph  in  the 
Builder  (p.  919),  referring  to  the  plea  for  work, 
ing-girle’  homes,  put  forth  by  Mr.  Shrimptoo, 
and  supported  by  Miss  Emily  Faithfull.  As 
your  journal  has  ever  been  foremost  in  promoting 
the  social  and  physical  well-being  of  our  work- 
ing olaases,  I venture  to  ask  space  for  the  follow, 
iug  remarks,  with  the  object  of  doing  something 
towards  belpingon  amovement  for  theameliora- 
tion  of  the  condition  of  a large  number  of  youn«r 
g rlfl  and  women  who  are  unable  to  help  them” 
selves.  Many  of  them  are  orphans, — some, 
indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  worse  than  orphans, 
for  their  parents  are  addicted  to  drink  and  vie© 
to  an  extent  which  makes  their  “ homes  ” 
veritable  “hells  npon  earth.’’  Indeed,  I speak 
only  of  what  I know  when  I say  that  but  for  the 
drink-cnrse  thousands  of  young  girls  (many  of 
them  delicate  in  health)  would  not  be  driven  to 
get  their  Jiving  in  onr  city  work  rooms  (I  say 
“ work-rooms,”  althongh  some  of  them  would  be 
better  designated  as  “ pest-holes”).  To  add  to 
tho  family  income  (which  in  thousands  of  cases 
would  be  sufficient  if  one  or  both  of  the  parents 
did  not  squander  a great  deal  of  it  in  drink), 
young  girls  are  sent  to  tbe  City  to  earn  their 
living  as  beet  they  may.  The  parents, 
although  lacking  proper  self-respect,  are  puffed 
up  with  a false  pride,  which  makes  them 
acorn  the  idea  of  sending  their  girls  “ out  to 
service,”  and  the  girls  very  naturally  imbibe  the 
prejudice.  Hence  the  scarcity  of  domestic 
servants,  and  hence,  too,  tho  almost  utter  in- 
capacity  of  girls  so  brought  up  to  make  good 
wives  and  mothers,  this  incapacity  resulting  iu 
wretched  homes,  made  still  more  wretched 
through  the  husband  seeking  a mistaken  refuge 
in  the  publio-house.  Many  of  tho  “hands”  em- 
ployed in  City  workrooms  are  young  married 
women,  driven  from  their  domestic  duties  to  seek 
bread  for  themselves  and  little  ones,  some  of 
their  “ hoabands,” — manly  fellows ! — only  choos- 
ing to  work  two  or  three  d-*y8  a week,  and 
spending  in  drink  and  “pleasure”  nearly  all, 
and  Bometimea  all,  they  earn.  Some  of  these 
very  men  will  talk  authoritatively  in  defence  of 
trade  unions,  and  say,  “ the  price  of  labour  most 
be  kept  up ! ” and  yet,  by  causing  their  wives 
aud  daughters  to  go  into  the  labour  market  they 
are,  in  some  branches  of  trade,  doing  the  very 
thing  to  send  men’s  wages  down. 

Bat,  whatever  may  be  tbe  causes  which  send 
80  large  a number  of  yonng  females  into  our 
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City  work-rooms,  the  fact  remains  that  ever 
morning  from  (say)  seven  o’clock  until  nine 
Btrearns  of  girls  and  women  may  be  seen  hurry 
ing  Citywards  along  our  leading  thoroughfare 
and  over  the  bridges.  They  are  mostly  boom 
to  arrive  at  their  work-rooms  by  a certain  fixe< 
time,  and  if  a few  minutes  late  are  either  fine( 
or  shut  out  until  ufc>^r  dinner;  or,  if  admitted 
are  kept  withonfc  work  for  a certain  time  if  thi 
work  is  “ piece-work.”  No  doubt  these  con 
ditions  are  necessary  for  discipline  in  large  esta 
blishraents,  but  their  fulfilment  often  entail 
much  suffering.  Most  of  the  girls  have  to  wall 
two  or  three  miles  before  they  arrive  at  thei 
destination,  and  this  in  all  weathers.  No  matte 
how  keen  tho  early  morning  air  may  be,  ni 
matter  how  thick  may  be  the  fog,  how  heavily 
it  may  rain,  how  thick  may  be  the  snow  ant 
slush  of  tho  streets,  time  has  to  be  kept,  i 
the  workers  do  not  wish  to  find  their  earniogi 
sensibly  diminished  at  the  eud  of  the  week.  Ii 
order  to  keep  time,  they  very  often  rash  of 
without  stopping  to  take  breakfast,  and,  coose 
quently,  without  being  fortified  against  th< 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  Poorly. clad  anc 
thinly-shod,  they  arrive  at  the  workroom  some 
times  literally  “ wet  throngh  to  the  skin,”  anc 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  have  to  sit  in  thei] 
wet  clothes  and  boots.  If  prudence  would  lead 
some  of  them  to  keep  a few  clothes  at  the  work 
room  for  change,  snob  foresight  would  be  wasted 
in  most  of  the  smaller  establishments,  in  whioh 
not  only  is  there  no  convenience  for  drying  the 
wet  clothes  and  boots,  but  no  private  room  tc 
which  tbe  workers  oonid  retire  to  change  clothes 
Compelled  thus  to  sit  and  steam  iu  their  wei 
clothes,  what  wonder  is  it  that  a large  numbe: 
of  City  work-girls  die  of  consumption  ever5 
year?  The  want  of  ventilation  of  such  placet 
is  often  execrable.  To  add  to  the  contamioatioc 
of  the  atmosphere  caused  by  tbe  wet  clothes  o1 
the  workers,  there  is  often  the  offensive  smell  o! 
tho  cloth  or  other  materials  used,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  impurities  giveu  off  by  burning  gas-jots 
[a  many  so-called  workrooms  gas  has  to  be  burnl 
all  doy  to  give  light,  for  it  seems  to  be  acceptec 
as  a fact  by  some  of  those  “manufacturers’ 
who  are  thus  living  on  tbe  life’s  blood  of  theii 
employds,  that  any  hole  or  corner  is  good  enougl 
for  a work-room.  In  some  of  these  wretched 
places  the  only  ventilation  afforded  is  by  means 
of  aooidentally  broken  skylights,  which  being 
left  onrepaired  add  to  the  general  discomfort  bj 
letting  iu  the  r,ain.  In  a zoom  of  this  sort  hard 
by  Cripplegate  Church  a “ mantle  raannfactnrer  ’ 
carried  on  business  a few  years  ago, — aud  maj 
do  so  now  for  all  I know.  Whenever  the  rain 
came  down,  the  forewoman  would  sing  out. 
“Mind  your  work,  young  ladies!”  whereupon 
one  of  the  bolder  spirits  amongst  them  wue 
wont  to  say,  “ Mind  yourttelve.^i,  girls,  never  mind 
the  work  ! ” Into  this  same  workroom  a very 
offensive  water-closet  opened  direct,  and  several 
of  the  girls  were  seated  all  day  within  a few 
inches  of  its  door.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
not  difficult  to  account  for  the  pallid  countenances 
and  bodily  weakness  of  many  of  the  class  of 
whom  I am  writing. 

Then,  again,  with  regard  to  meals,  in  a large 
number  of  City  workrooms  not  the  slightest  con- 
venience  exists  for  even  the  simple  cookery 
which  would  meet  the  requirements  and  add  to 
tbe  comfort  of  the  work.girls.  Two  or  three 
boiled  eggs,  or  a couple  of  rashers  of  bacon, 
fried,  with  potatoes  or  broad,  would  serve  as  a 
cheap  and  wholesome  “dinner”  for  a poor  work- 
girl,  if  she  could  bub  have  the  means  afforded 
her  on  the  premises  of  boiling  or  frying.  In  the 
absence  of  such  accommodation  sbe  often  pats 
up  with  a “ makeshift”  dinner  of  dry  bread-and- 
butter  brought  from  homo,  being  unable  to  pay 
for  a dinner  from  the  cook's  shop, — although  it 
may  be  quite  true  that  many  girls  will,  by  reason 
of  deficient  dumestio  training,  stint  themselves 
of  food  rather  than  deprive  themselves  of  some 
tawdry  article  of  dress.  lo  many  establishments, 
the  utmost  convenience  afforded  is  a supply  of 
hob  water  for  making  tea;  but  even  this  com- 
modity is  sometimes  so  limited  and  so  grudgingly 
given  that  it  has  to  be  augmented  snrrep- 
titiously, — the  cook  or  housekeeper,  perhaps, 
levying  “blaok  mail”  to  the  extent  of  a few 
pence  per  week  from  each  girl  in  consideration 
of  the  increased  quantity  of  hot  water  allowed 
to  be  taken. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  honourable  eioep. 
tioDS  to  this  state  of  things,  but  in  most  cases 
little  or  DO  heed  is  paid  by  employers  to  tbe 
health  and  comfort  of  their  employiis.  A bright 
exception  is  to  be  found  at  Messrs.  Waterlow’s 
new  buildings  in  Finsbury  Market,  visited  by  the 
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Lrohiteotural  AsaociatioD  a few  months  ago. 
Chere  each  of  the  floors  ooonpied  by  the  female 
sookfolders  and  sewers  is  provided  with  its 
sitohen,  with  oapaoioos  oven  and  boiler  ; plates, 
pie-dishea,  knives  and  forks,  spoons,  teapots, 
3up8  and  sancers,  and  kettles  and  sancepans  of 
ill  sizes  are  provided;  and  there  is  a kitchen, 
maid  to  keep  things  in  order.  Why  is  it  that 
jDobooDsiderateness  towards  employes  is  not  more 
general  p In  some  oases,  no  doubt,  because  a 
mercenary  view  is  taken  of  the  matter  ; in  many 
ithers,  because  it  is  not  thought  of. 

“ Evil  ia  wrought  for  want  of  head 
As  well  aa  want  of  heart." 

There  is,  I believe,  a “ Ladies’  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion,” which  might  well  take  np  this  question  of 
the  sanitary  condition  of  workrooms  in  which 
girls  and  young  women  are  employed  under  some 
of  the  conditions  1 have  pointed  out.  In  the 
meantime  I hope  that  the  movement  for  pro- 
viding homes  for  working  girls  will  eventuate  in 
mnoh  good  work,  morally  and  physically.  If 
they  have  to  work  in  discomfort,  let  them,  at  all 
events,  take  their  ease  amidst  peaceful  and 
healthy  surroundings.  Delta. 


GLENGARRIFF,  BANTRY  BAY, 
SANATORIUil. 

Late  in  the  last  year  some  observations  were 
published  in  the  Builder*  respecting  this  newly, 
discovered  resort  for  invalids  during  the  winter 
moncDB,  and  the  great  advantages  of  its  dry  and 
warm  climate,  especially  in  laryngialor  pectoral 
disorders,  were  set  forth ; the  average  tempe- 
rature being  7°  over  tnat  of  London,  and  6®  over 
that  of  Torquay  ; but  as  regards  the  foreign  and 
more  popular  places  of  resort,  the  temperature 
it  Glengarriff  during  the  months  of  winter 
and  spring  is  registered  at  above  that  of 
Montpellier;  and  is  not  only  higher,  bat  much 
nore  equable  than  that  of  Nice,  which  is 
itfully  visited  by  the  dreadful  ravages  of  the 
mistrsle,  the  bise,  and  the  sirocco, — the  register 
>f  rainfall  being  recorded  as  over  5 in.  less  than 
wen  at  Nice,  or  the  other  refuges  for  invalids  on 
ihe  south  coast.  The  peculiar  warmth  and  dry. 
less  of  the  air  upon  the  south  .west  coast  of 
Ireland  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  which  flows  oontinuouBly  from  the  Golf 
of  Mexico,  nearly  parallel  to  the  American  coast, 
oorthward,  and  washes  the  whole  south-western 
promontory  of  the  Irish  coast,  from  Mizen  Head 
JO  Dingle  Bay,  Bantry  Bay  opening  ont  to  the 
warm  tide,  and  receiving  the  full  tribute  of  ozone, 
whioh  it  imparts  to  the  grand  and  piotaresque 
mountain.bonnd  districts,  extending  over  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  ocean  entrance  to  Glengarriff 
uid  its  surroundings. 

From  Killarney,  by  road,  the  distance  is  but 
forty-two  miles, — a picturesque  route,  which 
may  be  done  by  cars ; but  the  whole  journey 
from  London,  vid  Cork,  may  be  made  in  eighteen 
hours,  the  railway  having  been  recently  com- 
pleted to  Drimoleagne,  whioh  is  only  fifteen 
miles  from  Glengarriff.  That  interval,  like  all  the 
surrounding  couniry,  abounds  in  varying  scenery 
of  the  most  rou.iiDtio  description,  presenting 
mountains,  scarped  precipices,  lakes,  the  bay 
and  its  nnmerous  islets;  besides  a richness  of 
shrub,  evergreens,  and  flowers,  unequalled  in 
any  other  locality. 

The  luxurianoe  of  vegetation  in  ehrnb  and 
flower  attest  the  mildness  of  climate,  for  here 
throughout  the  winter  flourish  the  arbutus  and 
rhododendron,  the  myrtle,  laurestina,  and  other 
shrubs,  besides  flowers  which  decorate  the  wilds 
throoghout  the  year. 

In  addition  to  all  these  advantages  there  is  a 
spaoious  and  well-appointed  hotel  on  the  border 
of  the  bay  at  Glengarriff,  sitnated  in  the  most 
charming  position,  where  every  comfort  and 
luxury  can  be  had,  at  the  most  moderate 
charge ; and  within  the  last  two  years  that 
establishment  has  brought  the  locality  (hitherto 
a terra  incognita)  into  notice,  more  particularly 
within  the  last  season,  when  it  was  used  by 
several  noble  and  aristocratic  visitors ; so  that 
the  possession  of  a sanatorinm  in  suchaolimate, 
within  the  limits  of  the  British  Isles,  will  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  slumber  unknown  and  in 
obsonrity.  T.  H.  H. 


Other  Towns,  please  Copy.— The  Glasgow 
Improvement  Trust  have  given  instructions  that 
i book  of  photographs  shall  be  prepared,  showing 
“ old  and  historical  parts  of  the  city  ” demolished 
by  the  city  improvements,  with  explanatory 
letterpress  by  Mr.  Carriek,  the  master  of  works. 

* See  Tol.  xxiir.,  pp.  1103, 1226. 


CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS’ 
SOCIETY. 

A VISIT  was  paid  by  this  Society  on  Friday, 
the  7t.h  inst.,  to  the  new  Courts  of  Law, 
now  building  at  Temple-bar.  The  members 
were  received  by  the  clerk  of  the  works,  and 
after  a brief  inspection  of  the  great  quadrangle, 
the  members  went  to  the  architect’s  temporary 
office,  and  there  the  general  scheme  of  the  build- 
ings was  explained.  The  members  were  then 
taken  to  the  eastern  block,  facing  Bell-alley, 
which  is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and 
begins  to  give  a very  fair  idea  of  what  the  com- 
pleted bnildings  will  be  like.  From  this  point 
the  visitors  were  taken  to  the  main  block  of 
buildings,  which  will  contain  the  central  hall, 
Burroanded  by  the  courts.  This  part  of  the 
works  is  at  the  present  time  but  little  above  the 
main  floor  level  of  the  central  ball.  The  clerk 
of  works  then  led  the  way  to  the  western  part 
of  the  site,  where  is  situated  the  machinery 
and  sheds,  in  which  the  stone  is  sawn,  moulded, 
and  worked,  in  readiness  for  fixing,  and  from 
which  tramways  lead  to  all  parts  of  the  works. 


BIRMINGHAM  SECULAR  CLUB  AND 
INSTITUTE. 

SojiE  time  ago  the  premises,  18,  The  Crescent, 
Birmingham,  were  pnrchased  for  a olnb-honse 
or  home  for  the  Secular  Party  in  Birmingham, 
and  alterations  have  been  effected  so  as  to 
render  the  house  oonvenient  for  its  purpose.  In 
addition,  a leoture-theatre  or  ball  has  been 
erected  in  the  rear  of  the  clnb-honse,  to  accom- 
modate abont  300  persons.  The  proportions  of 
Baskerville  Hall,  as  it  is  termed,  were  governed 
by  the  site  : the  total  length  of  the  same,  inoln- 
sive  of  the  stage  or  platform,  and  ante-room,  is 
83  ft.,  by  a width  of  20  ft. ; the  platform,  with 
proscenium,  is  20  ft.  deep,  arranged  at  a suitable 
height  from  the  floor,  and  having  a sloping  stage. 
The  hall  and  its  adjuncts  have  been  so  planned 
that  they  may  be  convenient  for  use  as  a minia- 
ture theatre,  and  under  the  stage  are  arranged 
dressing-rooms  and  lavatories,  with  separate 
approaches.  There  is  also  a large  lumber  or 
storage  room.  The  interior  of  the  hall  has  a 
range  of  side  pilasters,  with  composite  carved 
caps  and  bases,  and  between  the  pilasters  the 
wall-space  is  divided  by  moulded  panels  suitable 
for  decoration.  The  pilasters  carry  semicircular 
ribbed  and  moulded  members  of  the  principals, 
the  hall  being  ceiled  at  the  collar  height,  whioh 
is  21  ft.  from  the  floor  level;  the  compartments 
of  the  ceiling  have  intersecting  monldings,  and 
there  are  skylights  on  either  side,  whilst  in  the 
flat  compartments  are  circular  ventilators,  and 
from  the  priocipala  depend  ooronae  for  light ; at 
the  entrance  end  of  the  hall  ia  an  ante-room, 
having  movable  partitions  for  throwing  the  space 
into  the  hall,  when  required.  Over  the  ante- 
room  in  that  end  of  the  hall  is  a triplet  window, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall  ia  the  prosce. 
nium,  semioironlar-headed,  panelled  in  devices, 
and  supported  by  composite  columns;  there  are 
also  stage-doors  on  either  side. 

It  is  mainly  throngh  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Baker,  of  Birmingham,  who  is  a warm 
supporter  of  secularism  in  that  town,  that 
Baskerville  Hall  and  the  Club  House  attached  to 
it  are  in  existence,  and  the  Free  Thought  party 
cannot  be  too  grateful  to  him  for  his  unselfish 
exertions. 

The  total  outlay  for  the  works  spoken  of, 
including  the  origiual  purchase,  may  be  called 
l,350i.  The  builder,  Mr.  John  Loughton,  has 
carried  out  the  works  uuder  the  superintendence 
of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Foulkes  & Ryland,  of 
Birmingham. 


CADGING. 

Sir, — I enclose  you  a copy  of  a choice  “bit,” 
out  from  the  Surrey  and  Hants  News,  a weekly 
paper,  circulated  not  a hnndred  miles  from 
town : — 

“To  Pemows  about  to  Build.— If  you  want  a good 
plan  of  a Cottage  or  Villa,  &c.,  combined  with  economy, 

apply  to , , Alderahott.  N.B, — B^ertnca  given 

if  required." 

Name  and  address  might  I think  be  left  blank, 
as  the  enterprising  architect  in  question  would 
not  be  obliged  for  a gratuitous  advertisement. 
It  is  frequently  asked,  “ What  is  the  profession 
coming  to?”  Well,  if  this  style  of  seeking 
business  in  the  provinces  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
criterion,  there,  at  any  rate,  it  is  fast  approach. 
ing  a mere  trade.  J.  W.  S. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  GENERATION  OF 
THE  EGG.SHAPE  FROM  THREE  FOOL 
The  egg-shape  has  always  been  recognised  as 
one  of,  if  not,  the  most  agreeable  of  forms.  This 
is  due  to  the  greater  contrariety  whioh  it  con- 
tains in  comparison  with  either  the  circle  or  the 
ellipse.  The  ellipse  coutaius  a less  amount  of 
equality  than  the  circle,  and  the  egg-shape  a less 
amount  than  the  ellipse.  Tbe  differentiation  of 
the  two  ends  of  the  egg  - form  produces  a 
moderate  contrariety  in  its  constitution  whioh  is 
most  agreeable  to  human  taste.  The  delineation 
of  the  egg-shape,  however,  has  hitherto  only 
, been  imperfectly  accomplished  by  a oomposition 
of  segments  of  circles,  produced  by  compasses, 
and  not  as  tbe  ellipse,  that  I am  aware  of, — by 
continuous  motion.  The  object  of  this  oommnni- 
oation  is  to  suggest  a means  of  doing  this  which 
will  produce  two  series  of  most  beautiful  oviform 
curves,  which  may  possibly  be  of  some  use  to 
tbe  ornamental  arts.  I have  not  myself  tbe 
slightest  doubt  that  the  forms  of  the  trunks  of 
the  Grecian  vases  were  determined  by  similar 
means  to  those  I am  about  to  suggest,  and  I 
also  feel  convinced  that  this  matter  may  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  unravelinent  of  other  mysteries 
connected  with  Grecian  art,  and  more  especially 
of  those  oonneoted  with  Grecian  architecture. 

We  all  understand  the  rude  method  of  de- 
scribing  an  ellipse  with  aoontinuons  cord,  working 
about  two  pins  placed  in  the  foci  of  the  curve 
to  be  described.  By  such  means  it  would  be 
possible  to,  approximately,  describe  the  whole 
series  of  ellipses  between  the  limit  of  greatest 
symmetry,  which  ia  theoirole,  aud  that  of  greatest 
eccentricity,  whioh  is  parallelism. 

To  describe  an  egg-shape, — an  oval  having  a 
larger  and  a smaller  end, — we  must  work  with 
three  foci,  and  employ  three  pins  instead  of  two, 
as  in  describing  an  ellipse.  Ronnd  these  three 
pins  should  be  placed  the  continuous  string 
which  is  to  guide  either  the  pencil  or  the 
stylus.  The  series  of  egg-shapes  produced  from 
the  acuts-augled  isosceles  triangles  would  describe 
the  series  of  vase  forms,  and  tbe  series  of  ovi- 
forms  produced  from  obtuse-angled  isosceles  tri- 
angles wonld  describe  the  hasin  or  howl  forms. 
The  central  arrangement  of  tbe  three  foci  is 
when  these  stand  to  each  other  as  tbe  extremi- 
ties of  the  three  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 
If  from  this  central  condition  we  differentiate  the 
relative  position  of  three  foci,  or  of  the  pins, 
preserving  tbe  sum  of  tbe  sides  of  tbe  isosceles 
triangles,  which  these  foci  or  pins  should  repre- 
sent,  constant, — and  the  circumference  of  the 
continuous  string,  also  constant, — we  should  be 
able  to  approximately  describe  the  whole  series 
of  egg  forms,  differentiating  them  from  that  tri- 
ovate  or  central  form  of  greatest  symmetry  to 
that  of  greatest  ecoentrioity  whioh  ultimately 
merges  into  parallelism. 

The  mathematical  elements,  and  tbe  rule  for 
placing  the  foci  in  order  to  describe  an  egg- 
shape  of  any  given  diameter,  must  be  snbse- 
quent.  W.  Cave  Thomas. 


CONCRETE  WALLS. 

On  Friday,  the  14th  inst.,  an  inquest  was  held 
before  Dr.  Diplock,  at  the  West  London  Hospital, 
on  the  body  of  Richard  Terry,  a labourer  employed 
by  Mr.  Mark  Levi,  builder,  on  the  Barou  Court 
Estate,  near  West  Kensington  Station  on  the 
District  Railway.  A concrete  wall  runs  along 
the  Embankment  between  this  station  and  Ham- 
mersmith, and  large  houses  are  being  erected  on 
tbe  above  estate,  close  to  tbe  embankment.  To 
give  more  light  to  tbe  areas  and  basements,  about 
60  ft.  of  the  wall  has  been  taken  down ; the 
earth  was  removed  from  the  estate  side,  close  np 
to  the  wall,  for  tbe  foundations  of  the  houses; 
piokaxes  and  chisels  had  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  wall,  and  planks  were  used  as  battering, 
rams,  but  Mr.  Levi  declared  it  to  be  “ as  hard  as 
iron.”  Two  of  the  men  were  engaged  in  batter, 
ing  the  wall,  when  the  earth  beneath  and  the 
wall  both  “ elided  ” down  into  the  hollow  cleared 
for  the  foundations.  Deceased  was  kept  in 
position  by  a spade  he  held  in  bis  hand,  which 
was  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  caused  him  to  go 
down  beneath  the  wall  and  be  crashed  to  death. 
One  of  the  men  employed  thought  tbe  trains  had 
shaken  the  earth.  The  coroner  said  he  had  held 
several  inquiries  on  deaths  caused  by  the  break- 
ing of  concrete  walls ; concrete  was  very  un- 
certain in  quality,  for  sometimes  it  was  “ as  hard 
as  iron,”  and  sometimes  as  soft  as  sand.  Mr.  Levi 
said  he  had  put  struts  where  required,  and  the 
jury  returned  a verdict  of  accidental  death. 
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COMPETITION,  WESLEYAN  CHAPEL, 
GKBENWIOH. 

Sir, — The  hiatoryof  this  competitionis  another 
warning  to  the  architectural  profeseion.  The 
oommitcee  commenced  bj  coquetting  with  two 
architects  for  about  nine  months,  daring  which 
period  several  sketch  designs  were  obtained  from, 
and  much  encoaragement  given  tr,  the  architects 
in  question.  In  November,  ’76,  nowever,  they 
were  thrown  over,  and  the  competition  launched, 
advantage  being  taken  in  the  “ instructions  ” of 
some  of  the  suggestions  previously  obtained  so 
cheaply.  Six  architects  (Measrs.  C.  Bell,  T. 
Dinwiddy,  Banister  Fletcher,  A.  Lauder,  E.  R. 
Robson,  and  Weir)  were  invited  to  submit  de- 
signs.  These  were  duly  received,  and  retained, 
with  occasional  apologies,  for  five  or  si.x  months, 
when  the  committee’s  deliberate  choice  fell  npon 
Mr.  Lauder,  of  Barnstaple.  He  has,  I under- 
stand, since  submitted  anew  design,  journeyed 
to  London  to  attend  the  committee,  and  incurred 
farther  expense  and  loss  of  time. 

I think  the  close  of  this  little  history  is  nt- 
terly  opposed  to  the  commonest  principles  of 
justice  and  fair  play.  A few  days  since,!  am 
informed,  the  committee  finally  rejected  ilr. 
Lauder’s  designs,  both  original  and  amended, 
and  suddenly  adopted  a volunteered  design, 
introduced  within  the  last  week,  by  an  architect 
not  included  in  the  original  list  of  competitors, 
and  quite  a newcomer  in  the  field. 

I recommend  a prompt  meeting  of  the  original 
competitors  to  consider  whether  the  conditions 
of  the  competition  have  been  violated,  and  urge 
them  to  endeavour  for  once  to  set  an  example 
of  fraternal  combination  to  the  profession  in 
these  frequent  cases  of  iojustice. 

Ax  ABCHlTErx. 


A NEW  DOCK  IN  THE  THAMES. 

A XEW  dock  has  been  lately  completed  for 
the  North  London  Railway  Company  at  Poplar. 
It  has  a water  area  of  acres,  and  is  formed 
parallel  to  the  west  side  of  the  company’s  old 
Collier  Dock,  and  connected  with  it  by  a short 
canal  at  the  southern  end,  immediately  con- 
tiguous  to  the  West  India  Dock  (Blaokwall) 
Basin,  and  near  the  lock  entrance  from  the 
Thames. 

In  the  preliminary  arrangement  for  the  work 
a temporary  ccSer-dam,  about  260  ft.  long,  was 
placed  across  the  point  where  the  entrance  from 
the  Collier  Dock  was  to  be  formed.  This  coffer- 
dam was  entirely  of  two  rows  of  piles,  14  io. 
square,  with  caulked  joints,  aud  the  space  be- 
tween  the  inner  and  onter  rows  was  filled  with 
clay  puddle  well  rammed. 

The  wall  is  built  upon  a foundation  of  con- 
Crete,  13  ft.  wide  and  4 ft.  thick,  with  stock 
bricks  in  blue  lias  mortar,  and  is  9 ft.  6 in.  thick 
at  the  base  and  5 ft.  3 in.  at  the  top.  The  brick- 
work decreases  at  the  back  by  steps,  and  batters 
in  front  1^  in.  to  a foot  from  bottom  to  top.  The 
wall  is  faced  throughout  with  StaTordshire  blue 
bricks,  in  cement  mortar,  to  a depth  below  the 
coping  of  14  ft.  The  coping,  of  Cornish  granite, 
is  4 ft.  wide  and  2 ft.  thick.  The  total  height  of 
the  wall,  from  the  bottom  of  the  concrete  to  the 
top  of  the  coping,  is  31  ft.,  the  latter  being 
6 fc.  above  Trinity  high  water.  The  average 
depth  of  water  in  the  dock  is  18  ft.  The  wharf 
frontage  of  the  dock  is  1,650  ft. 

This  dock  extension,  although  of  solimited  an 
area,  is  shown  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
induce  three  of  the  principal  railway  companies 
already  to  utilise  its  advantageous  position. 

The  Company’s  engineer  is  Mr.  T.  Matthews, 
and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  John  Cardns,  of  Acton, 
whose  contraot  also  inolndes  raising  the  timber 
quay  2 ft.  6 in.  higher  along  the  entire  east  side 
of  the  old  dock,  and  the  removal  from  the  west 
side  and  re-ereotion  on  the  east  side  thereof  of 
a 30.ton  crane.  The  contract  farther  embraces 
the  erection  of  a warehonse,  clerks’  offices,  and 
stabling,  on  the  west  side  of  the  dock,  for  the 
Dse  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company. 
The  warehouse  consists  of  ground-floor,  218  ft. 
by  130  ft.  by  20  ft.  headway,  and  two  floors  over, 
each  218  ft.  by  84  ft.,  with  basement  under  the 
platform.  Large  hollow  cast-iron  columns,  placed 
npon  Cornish  granite  bed.stones,  5 ft.  6 in.  square 
and  2 ft.  thick,  the  foundations  for  which  are 
snnk  30  ft.  below  the  ground  surface,  carry  the 
upper  floors  upon  wroogbt-iron  girders,  some  of 
•which  are  above  30  tons  weight  each.  The  upper 
floors  are  continued  in  a similar  manner  of  con- 
struction. The  warehouse  intended  for  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  is  commenced  under 


another  contract,  and  will  consist  of  a ground- 
floor,  180  ft.  by  125  ft.,  with  basement  under  tbe 
platform,  and  one  floor  over,  180  ft.  by  93  ft. 
A warehouse  for  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company,  of  far  larger  dimensions  and 
cost,  will  shortly  be  commenced. 

Stationary  steam  engines  and  boilers  and 
hydraulio  machinery  and  apparatus  are  provided 
for  working  the  whole  of  the  cranes  and  capstans 
round  the  dock  and  in  tbe  warehouses.  Horses 
for  shunting  wagons  will  be  dispensed  with. 

On  account  of  the  peculiar  and  somewhat 
limited  space  for  passing  the  goods  and  mineral 
traffic  after  leaving  the  Poplar  Station  of  the 
North  London  Railway,  the  course  of  the  line 
thence’  to  the  dock  is  into  sidings  placed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Blackwall  Railway,  and 
thence  by  a zig-zag  course  over  that  line 
by  a bridge  of  two  spans  of  25  ft,  each,  with 
wrooght-iron  girders  and  timber  floor,  carrying 
sixteen  lines  of  rails;  the  foundations  of  this 
bridge  are  18  ft.  below  the  rail  level  of  the 
Blaokwall  line.  Approaoh-roads  paved  with 
granite  pitching  are  formed  under  the  second 
opening  to  allow  the  cartage  of  goods,  &c,, 
between  the  West  India  Dock,  tbe  new  dock, 
and  the  public  highway  at  the  Preston-road. 

The  entire  length  of  the  several  lines  of  rail- 
way,  with  their  sidings  (after  leaving  the  Poplar 
Station),  to  accommodate  the  London  and  North- 
Western,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Great  Western, 
and  the  North  London  Railway  companies  to  the 
docks,  is  upwards  of  twelve  miles;  and  tbe  total 
acreage  occupied  thereby,  including  the  old  and 
new  docks,  is  abont  28  acres. 

We  understand  the  total  cost  of  the  work.s 
within  this  area  will,  when  complete,  exceed 
250,0001, 


DEFECTIVE  HOUSE  DRAINAGE  AT 
HORNSEY. 

Fhom  a North  London  paper  which  has  been 
forwarded  to  us,  we  learn  that  two  or  three  weeks 
ago  Mr.  H.  Aubrey  Hnsband,  M.B.,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Hornsey  Local  Board,  directing 
attention  to  the  defective  state  of  the  honse 
drainage  of  some  new  roads  to  the  north  of 
Strond-green-road.  In  reply  to  his  letter,  Mr. 
Hosband  received  a visit  from  Mr.  Dean,  the 
inspector  of  nuisances,  who  made  a report  to 
the  Board  stating  that  there  was  little  or  no 
faitlt  to  be  found  with  tbe  drainage.  Mr.  Husband 
writes  to  say,  however,  that  at  the  same  meeting 
of  the  Board  the  Chairman  made  the  following 
statement,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Rogers,  the 
surveyor, — “ that  there  were  no  joints  better 
than  pntty  joints  for  soil-pipes.”  Mr.  Husband 
says  he  was  so  “astounded”  at  this  information 
that  he  at  once  wrote  to  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  who 
renlied  : — 

" I dr>  not  think  it  possible  to  prescribe  with  safety  the 
port  ot  jointioi;  material  to  be  used  lor  soil-pipes  descend- 
iiii;  inside  a d'Yeilin;?,  lor  1 thir,k  an  Hrrangement 

altogether  wrong.  All  eoil-pioes  from  w.c.'s  should  bo  ' 
conducted  to  the  outside  and  down  the  outside  wall  in  tbe 
most  direct  wsy  to  the  sower,  and  ventilated  by  a con- 
linoatioD  of  the  pipes  to  a bei;!ht  above  all  windows.  1 
quite  ttsireo  with  you  that  notning;  can  be  more  liotde  to 
defect  than  patty  (lanbed  with  paint ; and  if  the  joints  are 
inside  the  bouse,  it  is  a lonK  time  before  def-'cto  are  dis- 
covered, particularly  when  the  pipe  is  cased  with  boards.” 

Mr.  Hnsband,  in  his  letter  to  the  Local  Board, 
called  attention  to  the  following  defects  : — 

“1.  Thesoil-pipe  is  carried'insido  tbe  hfiases,  (lenerally 
down  the  kiteban  wall,  the  j'lints  in  the  pipes  being  made 
with  pntty  daubed  with  black  paiat. 

2,  I'he  drain-pipes  are  carried  under  the  honees,  are  not 
bedded  in  concrete,  and  with  open  joints,  they  being  also 
used  for  subsoil  drainage. 

2.  Tuere  are  uo  disconnecting  traps  between  the  hooses 
and  the  main-street  drain,  aud  uo  proviaions  for  veu- 
tilation.” 

Mr.  Hnsband  also  hints  that  road  sweepings 
have  entered  largely  into  the  composition  of  the 
“mortar”  used  in  rnnuing  up  the  bouses  in 
question,  and  that,  in  short,  they  are  “ built  to 
sell,”  and  likely  to  become  fover-nests  when 
occupied. 


THE  OBELISK. 

Sin, — Permit  me  to  correct  some  errors  in  my  letter 
published  in  your  issue  of  the  lath  inst.  The  most  im- 
portant is  my  misapprebenrioa  of  the  word  ‘-‘crab.”  I 
flud  that  Mr.  Dixon  used  the  term  in  its  technical  sense 
for  metal  claws,  such  support  being  necessary  owing  to 
the  ba*e  of  tbe  obelisk  being  very  much  rounded. 

The  second  is  a clerical  error,  “ low  relief  ” instead  of 
high  relief, — tbe  north  and  sunib  aides  of  the  pedestal  of 
the  Luxor  obelisk  being  sculptured  in  high  relief,  and  tbe 
east  and  west  aides  in  inearo  relief.  JosBru  Uonosii. 


Walsall. — Mr.  J.  H.  Shaw,  of  Wakefield,  baa 
been  unanimously  appointed  assistant  surveyor 
of  Walsall. 


THE  TRADE  UNIONS  CONGRESS  AT 
LEICESTER. 

The  tenth  annual  congress  of  trade  nniout 
was  opened  in  Leicester  on  Monday  last,  Mr 
J.  D.  Pride,  of  Manchester,  presiding. 

Mr.  Broadhurst  submitted  the  report  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  which,  dealing  witl 
the  subject  of  employers’  liability  for  injnriej 
to  their  servants,  says  : — 

“The  aniendraenfs  recommended  by  the  Select  Cora 
mitteo  are  so  vague  and  so  totally  inadequate  to  tin 
evident  justice  of  the  case,  that  your  committee  can  plac< 
no  value  upon  them,  and  would  recommeuil  the  Congres! 
to  authorise  the  re-introduction  of  the  Bill  of  last  yeai 
with  Borae  alight  modification,  if  that  should  be  deeraec 
necessary.  The  report  submitted  by  Mr.  Lowe  was  mud 
clearer  in  its  conclusions,  and  its  recommendations  mud 
more  liberal.  Your  committee  have  always  raaintaiuec 
that  the  only  logical  sequence  to  the  present  law  is  that 
an  employer  should  be  liable  for  injuries  negligent^ 
caused  to  a fellow  workman  as  he  now  is  for  injuriei 
caused  by  one  of  his  workmen  to  a person  uo: 
in_  hia  eraplor.  The  justice  of  this  proposition  i: 
evident  to  all  who  are  aequaiuted  with  the  conditions  o 
every-day  work,  and  your  coinniiitt-e  feel  satisfaction  ir 
having  their  views  ou  this  question  confirmed  by  sc 
eminent  a judge  as  Sir  W.  U.  Brett,  whoso  evidence  was 
not  only  the  most  valuable,  but  the  most  clear  anddefloitt 
of  any  given  to  the  committee.  Mr.  Meidon’s  report  con. 
twined  reeoromondutious  far  in  advance  of  either  of  iht 
two  already  noticed,  but  it  was  presented  too  late  for  con- 
sideration.” 

On  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  Consoll. 
dation  Bill  the  committee  remarked  that  on  the 
whole  they  approved  of  it,  and  aa  it  was  likely 
when  passed  to  settle  this  class  of  legislation 
for  many  years,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  every  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  make  it 
a complete  measore. 

On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Daniel  Merrick,  of  Leicester 
the  president  of  the  Congress,  delivered  hi? 
opening  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said : — 

"The  right  of  working  men  to  combine  has  been  legalb 
conceded  j but  I question  whether  iho  last  Act  upon  in. 
timidatiou  gives  tnem  the  liberty  to  which  they  have  e 
right.  Unionists  are  men  and  citizens,  and  as  such 
roust  be  placed  in  an  equal  position  before  the  law  tc 
other  classes.  We  want  this ; neither  shull  we  resl 
satisfied  iiU  we  have  obtained  it.  We  denounce  ir 
tbe  strongest  and  most  emphatic  inaouer  possible 
any  attempt  to  destroy  property  or  to  injure 
persons  and  the  rights  of  property.  We  revere  the 
law  and  honour  its  administrators,  and  therelore  we 
have  a right  to  the  privileges  claimed  by  other  bodies 
Some  employers  are  never  easy  without  Laving  theii 
goods  produced  at  a cheaper  rale  than  their  neiglibonrs 
and  underselling  tbe  more  honourable.  The  result  is 
clear  : either  tbe  trade  unions  must  take  tho  men  out  or 
strike,  or  else  the  hononrable  employers  must  reduce 
their  workpeople  to  the  same  level.  Workmen  would 
be  wanting  in  their  duty  to  themselves,  their  families, 
and  tbe  nation,  if  they  did  not  combine  to  prevent  the 
evil  as  much  aa  possible.  The  motto  of  trade  unions  i( 
‘ United  to  protect,  but  not  to  injure.’  We  have  no  desire 
to  limit  tbe  number  of  employers  or  to  restrict  the  amoont 
of  cupilal  emyloyed  in  labour.  The  more  money  there  is 
u«6d  in  labour  tho  greater  the  number  of  labourers  that 
will  be  required,  and  tbe  better  will  be  the  prospect 
of  good  wages.  We  want  to  make  the  workers  themselves 
CMpitalists,  and  our  orgauisaiions  have  done  a little 

towards  that  object Some  of  the  restrictious 

which  eniplcyers  put  upon  workmen  are  relies  of  tbe  old 
system  that  sprang  up  in  the  dark  ages  ; but  workmen,  as 
a rule,  have  usca  lueir  power  with  prudence  sud  discre- 
tion. However,  a better  mode  of  sptlhiig  disputes  than 
strikes  and  lock-outs  can  be  found.  Both  modes  of  adjust- 
ing ditfercQCes  are  barbarous,  aud  belong  in  spirit  to  a 
post  age.” 

The  President  went  on  to  advocate  Boards  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration,  composed  of  an 
equal  number  from  eaoh  side,  with  an  umpire 
versed  in  the  technicalities  of  the  trade,  adding 
that  BQch  Boards  had  been  found  of  much  value 
in  tbe  hosiery  trade  in  Leicester.  These  Boards 
would  not  do  away  with  nnions,  which  would 
still  be  needed,  and  under  an  increased  neces- 
sity to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  boards  when 
given  in  favour  ol  tbe  workmen. 


DRINKING  FOUNTAIN,  BRIDGNORTH. 

Sib, — In  last  week’s  Suilder  (p.  940),  the  reference 
made  to  the  *' Whitmore  Memorial  Drinking  Fountain,” 
Bridgnoith,  is  incorrectly  given.  Competition  designs 
were  invited  some  few  weeks  ago,  and  two  were  selected 
by  the  committee  to  be  suhmittei  to  the  adjudication  of 
Mr.  R.  Herbert  Carpenter,  architect,  who  ultimately  re- 
ported to  the  committee  in  favour  of  my  design,  wbioL 
will  be  executed  in  Aberdeen  grey  and  red  granite,  Sicilian 
marble,  and  bronze.  The  figure  of  Sabrina  will  be  the 
principal  object  in  tho  last-named  material.  The  four 
aides  will  be  taken  up  by  portrait  medallion  shields,  with 
coats  of  arms  in  bronze,  and  inscriptions. 

KenlUh-ioicn,  Jambs  Milo  Gbibbiim,  Sculptor. 


THE  RIVER  DEE. 

Sib,— I should  esteem  it  a favour  if  any  of  your  readora 
would  inform  me  where  any  account  is  to  be  found  of  the 
works  of  reclamation  and  embankment  of  this  river. 

Tbe  embankment  extends  for  some  twelve  or  fifeeon 
miles  below  tho  city  of  Chester,  aud  must  Lave  been  a 
very  important  undertaking. 

1 should  be  glad,  also,  to  know  if  any  such  reclamation 
continues  to  be  made  on  the  Cheshire  tide  of  tbe  estuary. 

£ath,  Q, 


Seft.  22,  1877.] 
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MR.  JOSEPH  LIONEL  WILLIAMS. 

Toe  death  of  this  able  artist  teak  ptace  at 
reaidenoe,  22,  Viotoria.rcad,  KeTisiogJon,  on 
oday,  the  9th  iest.  He  was  the  second  snr- 
'ng  son  of  the  late  ctlebra‘e'1  dranghtsman 
I engraver  on  wood,  Mr.  Samocl  Williams, 

1 like  him  showed  early  signs  of  love  for  arf. 
his  boyhood’s  days  he  was  fond  of  gronping 
diers  in  the  battle-field,  taking  his  scenes 
m history,  and  even  writing  plays  embracing 
)jec‘B  from  Medimval  history.  Coatnme, 
bffiology,  and  topography  were  his  favonrite 
dies.  In  engraving,  he  with  his  brothers 
•isted  his  father  at  an  early  age,  some  of 
work  appearing  in  Hone's  “Every  Diy 
ok”  anl  “Table  Book,”  the  months  being 
most  prominent.  The  “ OHo  and  Par- 
” ooDtain  mnoh  of  his  labonr.  Sharpe’s 
Iritish  Peerage  ” contains  a vast  amount  of 
work.  He  drew  the  ornamental  borders  to 
)jeotB  drawn  by  bis  father  for  a “ Thomson’s 
isons,”  pnblisbed  by  Mr.  Bogne,  of  Fleet- 
aet.  In  these  bis  love  of  detail  is  folly  seen, 
len  engaged  on  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
aome  of  the  large  interiors  of  the  Houses  of 
rliament  his  detail  was  marvellous.  Whilst 
^aged  on  that  journal  he  had  the  full  control 
all  the  illaetrations  for  the  Great  Exhibition 
1851.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Walmer  Castle,  drawn  by  John  Gilbert,  now 
John,  was  a perfect  gem,  the  head  of  the 
ke  being  entirely  engraved  by  Williams.  He 
3 engraved  some  subjeota  copied  from  the  old 
stera,  in  a valuable  Bible  published  by  Messrs, 
igmao. 

n early  years  he  exhibited  a picture  in  oil, 
int  three-quarter  size,  of  “O&hello  relating 
A-dventures  to  Desderaona,”  in  the  British 
titution,  Pall-mall.  Later  in  life  be  painted 
water-colours,  and  exhibited  in  the  Riyal 
idemy,  the  Dudley  Gallery,  and  at  Manchester 
Liverpool.  Almost  the  last  of  his  wa*er. 
mr  prodnotioDS  finished  (a  pedlar  vending 
wares)  was  sold  from  the  Gallery, 
le  had  latterly  been  getting  together  a 
nber  of  sketches  for  a large  picture  he  bad 
contemplation.  Besides  the  various  things 
□tioned,  be  has  for  many  years  been  engaged 
30Ddaoting,  as  well  as  drawing  and  engraving, 

' illustrations  ti  several  works  for  Messrs, 
.ckie,  of  Glasgow,  such  as  the  “ Imperial  Bible 
itionary,”  “Imperial  Gazetteer,”  “Imperial 
itionary,”  Beveridge’s  “ History  of  India,”  and 
hool  Dictionary,  &o. 

was  born  at  Colchester,  in  Essex,  on  the 
of  January,  1815.  He  was  twice  married, 
lb  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  l^lr. 
arles  Herring ; and  secondly  to  Harriett,  niece 
the  late  General  William  Miller,  who  survives 
He  leaves  fonr  sons. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

5ir, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an 
iole  in  the  Buxlder  of  September  8tli,  headed 
|iew  Incidents  in  the  Battle  for  Life,”  in 
ioh  no'ice  is  taken  of  a letter  of  mine  which 
leared  in  the  Times  of  August  28i,h.  The 
liter  professes  to  quote  my  exact  words, — that 
That  the  volume  of  these  rivers  is  the 
ge  of  the  yield  of  their  several  watersheds 
Ibejond  dispute,  except  where,  in  the  latter 
irs,  they  have  their  outfalls  into  the  bed  of 
stream.”  This  is,  unfortunately,  a mis- 
itation.  My  letter,  as  printed  in  the  Times, 
ds,  *'  That  the  volume  of  these  rivers  is  the 
ige  of  the  yield  of  their  several  watersheds 
leyond  dispute,  except  where,  in  the  lofer 
ere,  they  have  their  outfalls  into  the  bed 
the  Thames.”  No  wonder  the  writer  did  not 

toh  the  meaning  of  these  latter  words, 
f my  own  words  require  further  explanation, 
ugh,  I think  it  is  given  when  I say  that  the 
fall  of  the  Baveusbourn  and  Darept  is  into 
bed  of  the  Thames.  It  is  that  forma  the 
eptioD,  namely,  that  the  volume  of  these 
jrs  is  not  the  gauge  i f their  several  water, 
da.  This  is  also  known  to  be  the  case  where 
ohalk  formation  is  bounded  by  the  sea  ; aud 
s the  case  more  or  less  in  the  Ttiaraes  valley, 
ere  the  river  between  Moulsford  and  Maiden- 
id  passes  through  the  chalk  formation.  In 
} locality  the  greatest  part  of  the  drainage 
.he  chalk,  amounting  to  a large  percentage  of 
whole  volume  reaching  the  tideway,  is  dis- 
rged  into  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  aud  in  such 
portion  increasing  the  purity  of  its  waters. 

[y  object  is  rather  to  correct  a mistake  than 
inter  further  into  this  important  subject. 

J.  C.  Cluttekhuck. 


CAVENDISH  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

Sin, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a letter  of  Fair 
Play”  in  your  impression  of  September  8tli,  in  which 
“ Cavendish  College,  Cambridge,”  is  mentioned  as  being 
“ for  the  benelit  of  yonng  m“n  unable  to  meet  the  ex- 
pensea  ofa  university  education  in  existing  cotlegea,”  and 
“a  monument  of  bis"  (the  Duke  of  Devonshire's) 
“ liberality.” 

Both  Statements  are  incorrect.  It  is  true  the  fees  of 
Cavendish  College  arc  less  than  those  of  other  colleges, 
but  they  are  on  a fair  and  liberal  scale,  and  the  object  is 
not  so  much  to  cheapen  university  education  as  to  take 
stadents  at  an  age  of  about  sixteen,  and  to  enable  them 
after  three  years  of  the  college  to  leave  Cambridge,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  properly  qualilled  M.A.s.to  commence 
life  as  architects,  lawyers,  or  men  of  business. 

With  regard  to  the  Duke  ofDevonsliire  and  the  College, 
permit  me  to  sav  that  the  scheme  is  (like  the  county 
schools  of  the  same  founder,— the  Key.  Canon  Brereton) 
a joint-stock  one,  the  Duke  being  a trustee,  and  one  of 
those  moat  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  Uavonr  of 
either  ” charity”  or  “ patronage”  about  it. 

The  County  Schools  already  do  what  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brereton  said  they  ought  to  do,— that  is,  “ pay  a dividend 
on  the  capital,  afier  doing  their  prbper  work  in  the  best 
possible  munner.”  Cavendish  College,  I have  no  doubt, 
will  do  the  same. 

My  epology  for  troubling  you  with  this  explanation  is 
that  it  is  important  to  the  tnccess  of  the  efl’ort  being  made 
to  improve  middle-class  educa'ion  that  it  should  not  be 
misunderstood.  The  Duke  of  Dovons'  ire  his  most  gene- 
rously  given  his  name  and  much  Valuable  time  and  help  to 
the  matter,  but  his  efTirts  will  only  bo  half  success'ul 
unless  the  capital  employed  is  proved  to  be  remunerative 
in  a oommercial  sense.  John  Gilxs. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Loyid'^n — We  learn  that  witbia  tbe  last  day 
or  two  the  concession  of  the  lOJ.  an  hour  de- 
manded by  the  masons  of  the  metropolis  has 
been  granted  by  two  West-end  bnildiog  firms, — 
Messrs.  Wheeler  & Warren,  and  Messrs.  Hook 
& Oldrey. 

Manchester. — The  weekly  meeting  of  the  Man- 
chester Master  Builders’  Assoaiation  was  held 
on  the  18th  inst.  at  the  Palatine  H /tel.  Several 
of  tbe  members  stated  that  joiners  had  been 
applying  at  their  shops  for  work  which  they 
were  unable  to  give,  being  already  full  of  hands. 
Reference  was  made  to  a letter  reoommendiog 
arbitration,  and  the  fact  was  referred  to  that  the 
employers  offered  to  arbitrate  the  whole  dispute 
last  April,  and  named  as  referees  several  of 
the  leading  public  men  of  the  ci:yj  but  the 
workmen  refused,  and  decided  to  strike.  Tbe 
employers  having,  it  is  stated,  in  the  mean- 
time, “ by  much  expenditure  of  time  and  money, 
succeeded  in  filling  their  shops  with  workmen, 
are  now  decidedly  averse  to  entertaining  any 
proposal  for  bringing  the  Union  men  back,  being 
satisfied  to  keep  the  joiners  they  have,  who  are 
on  tbe  whole  respectable,  indnstrioua  workmen, 
anxious  to  do  their  duty,  and  civil  and  obliging 
to  those  placed  over  them.”  It  was  reported 
that  twenty-four  more  joiners  were  on  the  way 
from  America.  It  was  resolved  to  give  orders 
for  stopping  any  further  importation,  tbe  shops 
being  practically  full.  It  was  further  resolved 
to  take  permanent  offices  for  tbe  Association  in 
the  city,  and  to  appoint  a paid  secretary.  In  tbe 
meantime  Mr.  Robert  Noill,  j an.,  undertook  to 
act  as  hon.  secretary, 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Blachmore. — The  parish  church  of  Blackmore, 
Eisex,  was  lately  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Sc.  Alban’s,  after  restoration.  By  the  neglect 
of  generations  the  church  bad  been  suffered 
to  fall  into  a sad  state  of  dilapidation  and 
decay,  insomuch  that  in  the  winter  time 
service  was  only  held  within  its  walls  under 
extreme  inconvenience.  In  the  east  wall  there 
were  cracks  and  fissures  which  permitted  tbe 
ivy  to  force  itself  through  and  grow  inside  the 
oharoh.  The  work  of  restoration  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Birlow,  who  has  acted  both 
as  bnilder  and  architect,  and  considering  (says 
tbe  Chelmsford  Chronicle)  that  the  total  outlay 
will  not  exceed  more  than  about  9001.,  the 
restoration  he  has  wrought  is  “ quite  wondetful.” 

Harby. — The  new  parish  church  at  Harby 
has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  Suffragan 
of  Nottingham.  It  is  cruciform  on  plan,  and 
consists  of  ohanoel,  nave,  north  chapel  (used 
as  a vestry),  and  organ-chamber,  south  porch, 
tower  and  spire, — which  rises  to  a height  of 
120  ft.  The  tower  contains  five  bells,  and  a 
olock-dia)  in  the  east  face.  Under  the  clock  are 
a niche  and  canopy,  coLtaining  a statue  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward  I.,  who  died  close  to 
the  site  of  tbe  church,  A.D.  1290,  at  the  house  of 
Richard  de  Weston,  tbe  foundation  of  whose 
house  may  still  be  traced.  The  statue, — a /ac 
simile  of  that  on  her  tomb  iu  Westminster 
Abbey, — is  by  Earp,  of  London.  Mr.  G.  Preeth 


built  the  spire  at  his  own  expense.  He  also  gave 
the  statue  of  Queen  Eleanor,  the  clock,  the  organ, 
tbe  stonework  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  heraldic 
tiles  in  tbe  ohanoel  floor.  Mrs.  Freeth  gave  the 
east  window,  which  is  by  Heaton,  Butler,  & B lyne, 
of  London,  tbe  altar-clotb,  made  at  Bruges,  and 
tbe  brass  eagle  leoteru.  The  whole  cost  wae 
about  4,5001. 

Weston  on-Trent. — The  ancient  parish  churoh 
of  Weston-on-Trent  has  been  re-opened,  after 
restoration.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
done  by  M-ssrs.  Bullock  & Barton,  of  Melbourne, 
from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Evans  & Jolley,  arohj- 
teotp,  Nottingham.  The  total  cost  has  been 
about  1,20&Z. 

Colerne — The  pa’ish  church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  Colerne,  has  been  re-opened,  after  re- 
storation. The  church  is  of  somewhat  extensive 
dimensions.  Its  nave,  chancel,  and  chantry 
chapel  date  from  the  thirteenth  century,  while 
the  tower  is  a good  example  of  the  Somersetshire 
Perpendicular.  The  clearstory  on  the  south 
side,  which  was  in  a weak  oonditiou  and  much 
out  of  the  upright,  has  been  rebuilt.  The  chancel 
and  obar.try  arches  above  the  organ-chamber 
have  been  completely  renovated.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  chantry  chapel  a new  vestry  has  been 
built.  The  roof  of  the  north  aisle  having  been 
in  a very  decayed  condition,  it  has  been  entirely 
renewed  with  oak  panelling,  copied  as  closely  aa 
possible  from  tbe  original.  The  Eoreen  which 
has  hitherto  filled  the  position  formerly  occupied 
by  the  rood-screen  and  loft  now  divides  the  lower 
lobby  from  the  nave.  On  the  exterior  of  the 
tower  tbe  pinnacles  and  all  the  upper  part  have 
been  renewed,  while  a nevr  flight  of  Pennant  stairs 
has  been  erected  inside.  The  arobitects  were 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Wi'lcox,  & Wilson,  of  Bath,  and 
tbe  builder  was  Mr.  Bladwell,  of  Bath. 

Condover. — Condover  parish  churoh  is  about 
to  be  restored.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a 
lantern  tower  over  the  transspt,  but  it  fell  aud 
damaged  a part  of  the  building.  This  will  be 
re-erected,  and  anew  organ  chamber  and  vestry 
will  also  be  built.  The  plaster  has  been  removed 
from  the  interior  of  the  church,  and  tbe  Norman 
masonry  laid  bare.  As  much  of  the  old  roof  as 
possible  has  been  retained.  Tbe  architect  is 
Mr.  Fairfax  Wade.  The  total  cost  of  the  work 
will  be  about  1,200Z. 

Stonehaven,  N.B. — A new  Episcopal  chapel 
has  been  erected  in  Arbutbnntt-street,  Stone- 
haven, by  the  congregation  of  St.  James’s.  It 
stands  at  the  west  end  of  Arbuthnott-street.  It 
is  a large  building,  built  of  purplish.grey  free- 
stone got  from  the  Bervie  quarries,  some  ten 
miles  distant.  Tbe  style  of  arohiteotnre  is 
Norman,  passing  intJ  Early  English.  When 
fully  completed,  the  building  will  consist  of  a 
nave,  two  aisles,  chancel,  tower,  and  spire.  Aa 
it  stands,  the  nave  and  aisles  form  the  build- 
ing ; the  chancel,  tower,  and  spire  being  intended 
to  be  built  at  a future  period,  when  an  additional 
sum  shall  have  been  raised  to  cover  the  neces- 
sary outlay.  Accommodation  will  be  provided 
for  about  500  persons.  The  spire,  which,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  plan,  will  rise  to  a height  of  85  fc.,  is 
intended  to  be  built  at  the  north-west  corner, 
next  to  Arbutbnoit-etreet.  The  cost  has  been 
about  3,6001.  Tne  contractors  for  the  work 
are: — Mason  work,  Alex.  James,  Bervie;  car- 
penter work,  Robert  Weir,  Stonehaven ; plas- 
terer work,  Alexander  Cormaok,  Stonehaven; 
painter  work,  Alex.  M'Kenzie,  Stonehaven ; 
plumber  work,  John  Nioo! ; slater  work,  Robert 
Burness,  Stonehaven. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Romford. — A new  Congregational  Cbnrch  has 
lately  been  opened  in  South- street,  the  direct 
thoroughfare  from  the  railway  station  to  the 
market-place.  It  is  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  C. 
Allam,  of  that  town,  and  has  been  built  by  Messrs. 
Staines  & Son,  of  Great  St.  Helen’s  and  Finsbury, 
at  n coat  of  somewhat  under  3,5001.  The  building 
is  Gothic  in  character,  and  rectangular  on  plan, 
6 L f c.  by  37  ft.  internally,  with  a tower  and  slated 
spire  at  the  south-east  angle.  It  will  accommo- 
date 3i0  persons  on  tbe  ground-floor,  and  130 
persons  in  the  gallery.  Tbe  ceiling  is  wagon- 
headed,  and  is  boarded  diagonally  and  varnished, 
only  the  timbers  forming  the  panels  being 
stained.  The  walls  are  faced  externally  with 
Kentish  ragstone,  with  dressings  of  Bath  stone. 
One  of  the  lobbies  at  the  back,  and  a class- 
room  under  the  organ-gallery,  will  eventually  be 
connected  with  proposed  new  school. rooms, 

Toic'cester.— The  memorial  stones  of  a new 
Baptist  Chapel  at  TowoesCer  have  been  laid. 
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The  new  boilding,  which  is  being  erected 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  at  a coat 
of  abont  1,350Z.,  will  ioclade  veatry,  with  class 
and  school  rooms  attached.  The  chapel  is  45  ft. 
by  30  ft.  ilr.  logman  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Taylor  & Grist,  Aylesbury,  the  con- 
tractors. 

Frosterley. — The  foundation-stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Frosterley  have  been  laid. 
The  building  is  being  erected  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Blessley,  arohiteot,  Middlesbrongh,  and  is 
Gothic  in  style. 

Oxford. — The  memorial  stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  in  New  Inn  HalUstreet,  Oxford, 
were  recently  laid.  The  front  elevation,  including 
a tower  and  spire  130  fc.  in  height,  will  be  visible 
from  Cornmarket-street.  Accommodation  will 
be  provided  for  850  persons.  The  style  is  Deco- 
rated Gothic,  polished  granite  being  used  for  the 
columns  of  nave  arcade.  The  contract  has  been 
nndertaken  by  Messrs.  Symm  & Co.,  at  6,500J., 
and  the  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  London. 

Waiford. — The  memorial  stone  of  the  new 
Beeohen-grove  Chapel,  Watford,  was  recently 
laid.  The  bnilding  will  provide  sittings  for  850 
persons,  and  room  for  additional  sittings,  when 
needed,  to  accommodate  150  persons  more, 
making,  in  the  whole,  provision  for  1,000  persons. 
Mr.  J.  WallisCbapman  is  the  architeotj  and  the 
total  cost,  inoiuding  site,  will  be  about  7,5001. 

SpaXding. — The  Free  Methodists  of  Spalding 
have  resolved  to  take  down  their  present  chapel 
and  erect  a new  one  on  a larger  scale  upon  the 
same  site,  at  a cost  of  abont  2,0001.,  using  up  the 
old  materials  as  far  as  available.  Mr.  Bellamy, 
of  Lincoln,  is  the  arohiteot  employed. 

Sieyning. — The  memorial  stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel  in  the  High-street,  Steyning, 
Sussex,  have  been  laid.  The  chapel  is  being 
built  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Oxley,  of  Steyning,  in  accor. 
dance  with  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Lund  & 
Sons,  architects,  Worthing.  It  will  be  in  the 
modern  Gothic  style,  and  will  accommodate 
about  300  persons.  The  front  is  of  white  bricks, 
filled  up  with  random  flint  work  with  a vein  joint. 
At  the  back  there  is  to  be  erected  a schoolroom, 
which  will  provide  room  for  some  200  children. 

InnerleiOien. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
United  Presbyterian  Church  at  Innerleithen  has 
been  laid.  The  bnilding  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
Bonth.side  of  the  Walkerborn.road,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  town,  and  will  be  a Gothic  structure, 
built  with  wbinstone  faced  with  white  freestone, 
and  with  massive  buttresses.  The  church  is 
seated  to  accommodate  600.  The  estimated  cost 
is  a little  over  2,000Z.  The  contractor  for  the 
mason  work  is  Mr.  Robert  Mathieson,  builder, 
Innerleithen  j and  for  the  joiner  work,  Mr.  John 
Forsyth,  Innerleithen. 

Crich. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Baptist 
chapel  at  Crich,  near  Ambergate  Junctioo,  Derby- 
shire, has  been  laid.  The  building  will  provide 
accommodation  for  300  people  on  the  ground- 
floor,  with  space  for  galleries  when  needed,  and 
will  cost  1.500L  Mr.  Isaac  Betts,  of  Crich,  is 
both  architect  and  builder  of  the  chapel. 

Langton-on-Swale. — The  memorial  stones  have 
been  laid  of  a new  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  the  village 
of  Langton.on-Swale,  near  Northallerton.  The 
chapel,  which  is  to  seat  103,  is  to  be  built  of 
brick,  with  atone  dressings,  and  with  open  seats 
in  the  interior.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Alfred  J. 
Martin,  of  Darlington;  the  builder  is  Mr.  Lynes, 
of  Darlington ; and  the  cost  of  the  building  is 
estimated  at  a little  over  3001. 

satchel. — The  foundation  - stone  of  a new 
United  Presbyterian  Church  at  Stitohel  has  been 
laid.  The  building  will  cost  about  2,0001 , and  is 
to  be  erected  in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  ao- 
cording  to  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Stevenson, 
arohiteot,  Berwick.  It  is  to  be  built  of  whin- 
stone,  with  freestone  dressings.  The  church  is 
to  be  seated  for  320,  a gallery  at  the  north  end 
being  intended  to  hold  sixty  people.  The  stone- 
work  is  being  executed  by  Mr.  Wood,  Ayton. 

Abergavenny. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Baptist  Chapel  for  Abergavenny  has  been  laid. 
The  site  of  the  chapel  is  an  angle  at  the  bottom 
of  Frogmore-atreet,  towards  which  the  facade 
will  front.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
nearly  800  persona,  and  the  cost  of  erection  will 
be  about  3,6501.  The  style  adopted  is  a sort 
of  modiSed  Gothic,  and  all  the  masonry  will  be 
executed  in  native  stone.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
George  Morgan,  Carmarthen ; and  the  contrac- 
tors are  Messrs.  Foster,  Brothers,  Abergavenny. 
The  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  Hoskins. 

Qillingham. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  has 
been  opened  at  Gillingham.  The  building  is  of 
Mendip  grey-stone,  with  Bath-stone  dressings, 
relieved  with  Ham-hill  bands  and  arches  over 
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the  upper  windows.  There  is  a spire  100  ft. 
high  on  the  side  towards  the  street.  The  aisles 
ond  lobbies  ore  paved  with  tesselated  stone,  of 
mosaic  pattern,  and  there  are  three  entrances 
to  the  building.  There  is  a schoolroom,  52  ft. 
by  23  ft.,  at  the  rear  of  the  building.  The  archi. 
teeb  was  Mr.  Ridout,  of  Gillingham,  and  the 
style  is  Early  Gothic. 

Drovjield. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  lately 
opened  at  Dronfleld.  The  building,  which  is 
centrally  sitnafced  on  the  ShefBeld  and  Chester- 
field tnrnpike-road,  is  constructed  of  white 
stone.  The  contract  for  masonry  has  been  car- 
ried ont  by  Mr.  W.  Tomlinson,  and  that  for  the 
woodwork  by  Mr.  Bramhall,  of  Dronfield.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  building  is  estimated  at  1,0001. 

Highfield.  — The  memorial. stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Highfield,  Sheffield,  have 
been  laid.  The  bnilding  will  be  Early  Gothic  in 
style,  and  will  be  constructed  of  Dunford  Bridge 
wall  stone,  with  Hollington  stone  dressings.  In 
the  basement  there  will  be  a schoolroom,  with 
fonr  class  • rooms,  and  other  conveniences. 
Accommodation  will  be  provided  in  the  ohapel 
for  D07  persons.  At  the  corner  of  the  road 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  Higbfield.place 
with  the  London-road  there  will  be  a tower  and 
spire  140  ft.  high.  The  buildings  will  cost 
about  8,0001.  Mr.  J.  D.  Webster  is  the  architect. 

Newcastle  on.Tyne. — The  new  chapel  at  Bui- 
man  village,  erected  by  the  United  Methodist 
Free  Church,  has  been  completed  and  opened.  It 
is  built  of  stone,  of  Early  English  Gothic  design, 
pd  affords  sittings  for  730.  In  plan  the  build- 
ing consists  of  a nave  with  side  aisles,  and  apsidal 
organ  gallery  behind  the  pulpit  at  the  west  end. 
There  are  galleries  all  ronnd  the  interior,  the 
fronts  of  which  are  panelled,  each  panel  contain- 
ing a conventional  floral  design  cut  in  the  wood- 
work. All  the  internal  fittings  are  of  pitch.pine. 
The  principal  front  faces  the  north  turnpike- 
road,  and  comprises  the  lofty  east  gable  of  the 
chapel,  flanked  by  transeptal  projections  con- 
taining the  gallery  staircases,  and  by  an  octagonal 
tower  and  turret  spire  70  ft.  high.  The  east 
gable  contains  the  principal  entrance  doorway, 
and  above  it  a triplet  of  lanoet-lights  surmounted 
by  a circular  six-foil  wiudow,  the  details  of  the 
whole  being  enriched  by  moulded  and  carved 
work.  The  flack  walls  of  the  chapel  have  two 
tiers  of  lights  with  lancet  and  trefoil  beads  re- 
speotively,  except  in  the  transept  gables,  which 
have  large  two-light  windows,  with  simple  tracery 
in  the  heads.  At  the  west  end  of  the  building 
are  provided  vestries,  class-rooms,  &o.  The 
extreme  internal  dimensions  ore  82  ft.  by  43  ft. 
by  38  ft.  high.  The  cost  of  the  building  alone 
approaches  4,500i.,  exclusive  of  the  price  of  the 
large  site,  which  affords  ample  space  for  the 
future  erection  of  sohool  buildings,  minister’s 
residence,  &c.,  and  has  yet  to  be  enclosed  by 
suitable  boundary  walls  and  palisading.  The 
architects  of  the  ohapel  are  Messrs.  Septimus 
Oswald  & Son,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Tce  con- 
tractors  for  the  structnral  works  were  Messrs. 
Henry  Hndspeth  & Son,  various  firms  working' 
under  them.  ° 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Ancoafs.— The  foundation  • stone  of  a new 
Roman  Catholic  Church  iu  Fawcett  - street, 
Auooats,  has  lately  been  laid.  The  church, 
which  is  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Alban,  is  to  be 
provided  with  vestry,  confessionals,  &o.,  and  will 
be  78  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide,  having  at  the  west 
end  a gallery  affording  accommodation  for  one 
hundred  persons,  and  giving  room  for  an  organ 
and  choir.  Externally  it  will  be  of  brick,  re- 
lieved  by  bine  stringoonraes  and  plinths,  the 
doors  and  windows  having  pointed  moulded 
arohes.  Inside,  the  edifice  will  be  plastered,  the 
woodwork  and  furniture  being  of  pitch  pine. 
The  principals  of  the  roof  will  be  of  similar 
material.  The  west  gable  will  be  sarmonnted 
by  a bell  turret  30  ft.  high.  Mr.  Juhn  L.  Ward, 
of  Manchester,  is  the  contractor  for  the  whole  of 
the  work, 

Washington  (Darltom).— The  fonndation-Btone 
of  a new  Roman  Catholic  Chnroh  at  Washing- 
ton,  Durham,  has  been  laid  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Chadwick,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Hexham.  The  new  building,  which  is  placed 
east  and  west,  is  to  consist  of  a nave,  two 
side  aisles,  a chancel,  and  north  and  south 
transepts.  At  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  will  be 
a chapel,  and  at  the  end  of  the  south  aisle  will 
be  the  sacristy.  At  the  end  of  the  chancel  there 
will  be  an  apse  with  an  arcade.  The  nave  will 
be  wide,  ao  as  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  con- 
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gregation,  the  aisles  being  used  simply  foi 
sages.  At  the  west  end  of  each  aisle  then 
be  a porch  with  doors  for  exit  and  entt 
There  will  be  sittings  for  five  hundred  pi 
besides  children,  in  the  north  transept,  the 
and  organ  being  placed  in  the  south  tran 
On  the  south  transept  will  be  a bell  gable, 
tached  to  the  ohnrch  will  be  a presbytery R 
and  the  whole  will  occupy  an  area  of  upwai 
two  acres.  The  buildings  will  be  of  stone,  i 
Decorated  Gothic  style,  the  dressings  beii 
red  sandstone,  from  Dean’s  quarry,  Tyne  1 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Dunn  & Hanson, 
castle,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  G.  E.Foost 
Washington ; the  cost,  exclusivs  of  the  site,  I 
about  5,0001. 

Market  Harborough. — The  new  Roman  Caf 
ohnroh  and  schools  at  Market  Harborough 
opened  on  the  15th  alt.  The  building 
which  We  gave  an  illustration  in  our  numbt 
April  7th  last  (p.  347),  have  been  erected 
the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Wray,  architect,  Loj 
Mr.  Haines  acting  as  clerk  of  the  works, 
builders  were  Messrs.  Halliday  & Cav 
Stamford. 

Stonehaven,  N.B. — A new  Roman  Cat 
chapel  has  been  erected  in  Arbuthnott-st 
Stonehaven.  It  is  in  the  Decorated  sty 
Gothic  architecture,  and  is  designed  in 
form  of  a cross,  with  nave,  transept, 
apsidal  ohanoel,  on  one  side  of  which  ii 
sacristy,  and  on  the  other,  under  the  base  o 
tower,  a small  room.  The  nave  is  33  ft.  by  £ 
and  the  chancel  17  ft.  by  14  ft.  j while  the  hi 
of  the  bnilding,  from  the  base  to  the  apex  o 
roof,  is  28  ft.  The  interior  is  seated  for  e; 
persons,  bat  additional  sittings  can  be  a( 
The  bnilding  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  architect,  Aberdeen. 

Liverpool. — The  new  Roman  Catholic  cb 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbnry,  Great  Geoi 
road,  Waterloo,  has  been  opened  for  p 
worship.  Owing  to  the  peculiarities  of 
site,  the  ohnroh  stands  north  and  soutb, 
departing  from  the  usual  custom  of  turnioj 
altar  end  to  the  east.  A bold  porch  leads  i 
small  nartbex,  doors  at  each  side  of  which 
direct  ingress  to  the  nave.  On  entering 
nave  the  attention  is  attracted  by  the  gr 
columns  which  separate  the  nave  from  the  a 
The  grey  and  the  purple  were  procured  1 
Shap,  Westmoreland,  and  the  red  columns  , 
Mull,  Scotland.  The  ohanoel  arch,  of  bold 
portions,  separates  the  ohanoel  from  the  i 
The  ohanoel  is  lofty,  and  is  terminated  by  a 
sided  apsidal  end.  The  organ  transept  ano 
chapel  are  on  either  aide  of  the  chancel.  , 
chief  feature  of  the  church  is  the  unusi 
large  and  elaborate  high  altar  and  rert 
The  teredos  follows  the  shape  of  the  apse 
sides  being  composed  in  rich  arcading,  oai 
on  various  coloured  marble  colnmns.  Fig 
in  niches  of  the  four  Evangelists,  St.  The 
and  Sc.  George,  occupy  the  junctions  of  thi 
angles  which  form  the  apse.  Each  figui 
nearly  life-size,  and  stands  on  a base  suppe 
by  a group  of  Devonshire  marble  cola 
carved  with  the  emblem  of  the  saint  pi 
above.  Each  niche  is  covered  by  a richly-f 
rated  canopy.  The  high  altar  stands  oomph 
separated  from  the  reredoa  by  a passagi 
aronnd  it.  It  is  built  of  various  kind 
polished  alabaster,  with  colnmns  of  Irishi 
Devonshire  marble.  The  tabernaole  is  os 
ont  of  a block  of  white  alabaster,  orname 
with  red  jasper  columns.  The  canopy,  fore 
the  centre  and  crown  of  the  whole  desigi 
carried  over  the  tabernaole  by  Irish  mi 
columns.  The  whole  of  the  altar  and  ren 
has  been  executed  from  full-size  cartoons 
plied  by  the  architect,  by  Mr.  Boulton,  of  C 
tenbam,  who  also  did  the  rest  of  the  carvin 
the  ohnroh.  The  position  of  the  font  is  neai 
of  the  entrance-doors.  Granite,  polished,  fi: 
the  bowl,  which  rests  on  a cluster  of  mi 
columns.  The  oak  and  metal  top  was  6ap[ 
by  Messrs.  Hardman,  who  also  made  and  I 
the  gasfittings.  Specially  made  carpets  ' 
proonred  from  Messrs.  Grace  & Co.,  Lon 
Heating  pipes  for  the  hot-water  system  ! 
been  laid  by  Messrs.  Harlow,  MacolesJ 
The  benches  have  been  executed  by  ; 
Webster,  of  Miller’s  Bridge.  In  the  end  i 
partment  of  the  apse,  a stained-windofv 
been  painted  and  fixed  by  Messrs.  Hardman 
is  erected  as  a memorial  window  by  Mrs.  Sc 
Mr.  John  Francis  acted  as  clerk  of  works  t< 
bnildings,  which  have  been  carried  ont  by 
James  Leslie,  bnilder,  of  Miller’s-bridge,  L 
pool,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Edmnnd  Kiii 
architect,  Liverpool.  The  styleis Early  Eng 
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SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
ley. — A new  apae  or  small  obanoel  which 
jn  added  to  the  school  chnrch  at  Gorsley 
it  been  opened.  The  building,  which  has 
esignedby  Mr.  Harris,  iun.jisin  the  Early 
1 style.  The  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Brothers,  of  Newent. 
rport,  — The  managers  of  the  Stourport 
al  schools  have  decided  upon  enlarging 
ildings,  and  Mr.  Meredith,  architect,  has 
ed  a plan  showing  what  alterations  are 
iry  to  give  accommodation  for  200  more 
m.  The  estimated  cost  is  1,7001. 
ingford. — The  fonndatiou.stone  of  new 
lal  Schools  at  Poslingford  has  been  laid, 
lildings  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  A.  A.  G. 
s,  and  are  intended  to  accommodate  seventy 
)n,  a residence  for  the  mistress  being  pro- 
The  contract  has  been  taken  by  Messrs. 
& Son,  of  Haverhill,  and  the  total  cost 
nated  at  abont  8001. 

, worth  (Derbyshire) . — Memorial  stones  were 
ire  on  the  18th  nit.,  of  a Church  of  England 
, in  course  of  erection  by  Mr.  D.  Drink* 
from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Lowe, 
jct,  Manchester.  The  bnilding  is  of  plain 
action,  and  will  accommodate  150  children, 
lordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
tion  Department,  at  a cost  of  about  6001. 
071  Valeiice. — A new  range  of  buildings  at 
i Valence  Grammar  School  was  lately 
].  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
r,  of  Rochester,  under  the  direction  of 
. W.  Porter,  architect,  of  London.  The 
ent  forms  a large  hall,  54  ft.  by  30  ft., 
can  be  divided  into  three  spacious  class- 
by  a double  sliding  partition.  The  oorre- 
ng  large  hall  above  is  to  be  used  as  the 
bal  schoolroom.  The  dining-hall  will  be 
up  with  partitioned  desks  for  separate 
and  the  present  school-room  will  be  used 
lining.hall.  There  is  also  a corridor  of 
3,  each  7 ft,  by  5 ft.,  built  for  the  senior 


STAINED  GLASS. 

IS. — A stained-glass  window,  the  work  of 
ohn  Davies,  Wyle-oop,  Shrewsbury,  has 
i)laoed  in  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel, 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Powell, 
ibjeot  is  “The  Good  Shepherd.” 

'jton.  — A stained-glass  window  has  jast 
jlaoed  in  Drayton  Church,  Norfolk,  to  the 
ry  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Winter.  The 
t is  " The  Good  Samaritan.”  The  window 
work  of  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 
femiline.] — A new  stained-glass  window 
)en  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  Abbey 
3,  Dunfermline,  by  Mr.  David  Douglas, 
Edinburgh,  in  memory  of  Mr.  James 
IS,  his  father.  The  work  was  executed  by 

l.  Ballantyne  & Son. 

nouih. — A design  for  stained  glass  for  the 
window  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Great 
ath,haa  been  prepared.  The  new  window 
^present  five  principal  subjects  connected 
36  life  of  our  Lord,  viz.,  the  Nativity,  the 

m,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Resurrection,  and 
oension.  These  will  occupy  the  upper  and 
►rominent  part  of  the  window.  Beneath 
vill  be  five  other  smaller  paintings  of  five 
its  in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  The  new  win. 
to  be  erected  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
ve. 

esfojie. — A stained-glass  window  has  just 
nveiled  in  the  parish  church,  Folkestone, 
imemoration  of  some  children’s  services 
here  last  year.  The  work  has  been 
ed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe. 
here. — The  Abbey  Chnrch  at  Pershore  baa 
eceived  an  addition  in  the  shape  of  a 
[•glass  window,  which  has  been  placed  in 
rth  aisle  as  a memorial  of  the  late  Colonel 
Sales  Scobell,  of  the  Abbey,  by  his 
o.  The  window  has  been  executed  by 
. Clayton  & Bell. 

bury  (Bristol). — There  has  just  been 
i in  this  church  a four.light  window  of  an 
d treatment.  It  is  entirely  composed  of 
lades  of  green  with  black  outlines  of  the 
ts,  the  Holy  Women  at  the  Tomb  and 
pearance  of  the  Saviour  to  Mary  Magdalen, 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.,  of 
h. 


idsworth. — The  Handsworth  Local  Board 
appointed  Mr,  Edward  Kenworthy,  of 
ey,  as  their  surveyor,  at  a salary  of  3001. 


THE  BUILDER. 


VARIORUM. 

The  latter  numbers  of  the  periodical  VArt, 
139,  140,  141,  and  142,  are  devoted  mainly  to 
treatises  by  able  hands  on  Rubens  and  his  works, 
with  a large  number  of  interesting  illustrations, 
mostly  fac  similes  of  sketches  by  him.  This 
review,  which  has  taken  a high  place  in  periodical 
literature,  has  now  an  office  in  London  (135,  New 
Bond-street)  and  an  English  editor  for  matters 
which  relate  to  this  country.-— The  recently- 
issued  part  of  “Transactions  of  the  Statistical 
Society,”  1876-7,  includes  an  interesting  paper 
by  Mr.  E.  T.  Bellhouse  on  “Baths  and  Wash- 
houses  for  the  People  in  Manchester.” 


^[isallaraa. 

Mortar : and  Piece  Work. — At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  session  of  the  Liverpool  Engineer- 
ing  Society,  held  on  Wednesday,  September  12, 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  hon.  secretary,  called  attention 
to  some  interesting  samples  of  mortar.  A piece 
of  mortar  from  Sandown  Castle,  Kent,  upwards 
of  300  years  old,  sustained  a tensile  strain 
when  tested  by  him  of  263  lb.  per  square 
inch  5 and  a sample  of  mortar  lately  brought 
from  Nioopolis  by  Mr.  Alfred  Holt,  member, 
appeared  to  be  as  hard  as  stone,  and  much  honey- 
combed, The  president  thought  that  its  rough 
and  honeycombed  appearance  clearly  bore  out 
his  theory  that  the  goodness  of  ancient  mortar 
is  more  due  to  the  high  quality  of  the  materials 
then  employed  than  to  any  special  qualifioations 
which  the  ancients  posseesed  for  mixing  mortar. 
A paper  on  “Piece  Work  v.  Day  Work,”  was 
then  read  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Pitt,  member.  In  con. 
sidering  his  subject,  he  divided  it  into  six 
heads, — 1.  General  Viewj  2.  Co-operation;  3. 
Mechanical  Engineering ; 4.  Civil  Engineering ; 
5.  Miscellaneous ; 6.  Conclusion.  He  advocated 
piece-work  under  most  circumstances  in  the 
rougher  classes  of  work.  On  the  question  of 
co-operation,  or  labour  participation  in  the 
profits,  he  thought  there  had  not  been  soffioient 
experience  to  justify  him  in  forming  an  opinion. 
He  said  piece-work  decidedly  has  the  advantage 
over  all  other  systems,  inasmuch  as  it  enables 
men  to  make  higher  wages,  and  principals  to 
turn  over  their  capital  more  quickly  than  they 
otherwise  could  do.  He  quoted  instances  of 
masons  making  double  the  current  rates  by 
piece-work,  and  at  the  same  time  stated  that 
men  working  beside  them  under  similar  condi- 
tions  could  barely  earn  their  living.  At  day 
wages,  or  according  to  “Union”  rules,  these 
men  would  be  classed  at  the  same  rate,  which, 
of  course,  tends  to  lower  the  skill  of  the  artisan. 

Underground  Water. — The  committee  of 
the  British  Association  for  investigating  the 
circulation  cf  underground  water  in  the  new  red 
and  permian  rocks  has  been  re-appointed,  and 
the  inquiry  extended  to  the  oolites.  At  the 
Plymouth  Congress,  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  De 
Ranee,  F.G.S.,  read  an  elaborate  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  committee  during  the  last 
year.  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reade,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  fol- 
lowed with  an  individual  report  upon  the  wells 
of  South-West  Lancashire,  in  which  he  analysed 
the  information  he  had  collected  during  the  last 
three  years,  and  sought  to  demonstrate  by  calcu- 
lation  of  the  water  yielded  by  certain  wells  and 
bore-holes  that  the  yield  of  a well  is  dependent 
upon  striking  certain  fissures  or  channels  which 
ramify  through  the  sandstone,  forming  ducts, 
conveying  the  underground  water  to  the  pumping 
stations.  These  ducts,  which  may  be  vertical 
fissures,  or  may  be  channels  along  the  planes  of 
bedding,  like  arteries,  conveyed  the  water  from 
large  areas  of  sandstone  that  have  absorbed  the 
rainfall  from  surface  percolation.  He  also  showed 
that  the  wells  are  nearly  all  affected  by  local 
percolation,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  in  most 
cases  of  excluding  water  from  the  strata  imme. 
diately  surrounding  the  well,  as  it  is  liable  to 
all  sorts  of  organic  contamination,  by  water-tight 
cylinders  or  tubbing. 

Kemoviug  Tree  Stumps.— In  the  back- 
woods  of  America,  as  stated  in  the  Indian 
Agriculturist,  the  following  method  of  removing 
stumps  of  trees  has  proved  very  efficacious.  In 
the  autnmn  a hole,  1 in.  or  2 in.  in  diameter,  and 
11  in.  deep,  is  bored  into  the  stump,  and  filled 
with  1^  oz.  of  saltpetre,  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  aperture  closed.  lu  the  following  spring 
half  a gill  of  kerosene  oil  is  put  into  the  same 
hole  and  lighted.  The  stump  is  said  to  smoulder 
away  without  blazing,  and  the  fire  extends  to 
I part  of  the  roots,  leaving  nothing  but  ashes. 


Graaite-dresfliiag  Machinery. — The  Aber- 
deen. Free  Press  gives  an  account  of  a new 
machine  just  introduced  into  the  granite  trade 
of  the  city,  viz,,  Brunton  & Trier’s  patent  stone- 
dressing  machine,  the  makers  of  which  are 
Messrs.  Rausome  & Co.,  of  London.  Some  time 
ago  there  was  introduced  a machine  for  the 
dressing  of  circular  stone  columns  in  the  lathes 
in  use  at  the  granite-polishing  yards,  whereby 
a large  saving  of  skilled  manual  labour  was 
effected  ; but  it  is  stated  that  up  to  this  time  the 
dressing  of  square  or  flat-surfaced  stones  has  been 
entirely  done  by  band.  The  new  machine  pro- 
mises to  revolutionise  this  system  to  a very  great 
extent,  as  by  means  of  it  the  dressing  operation 
can  be  performed  with  far  greater  speed  and 
efficiency  than  by  manual  labour.  The  stone 
intended  to  be  dressed  is  placed  on  a travelling 
iron  table,  upon  which  it  is  tightly  wedged. 
Above  this  table,  and  depending  from  the  centre 
framework,  is  a chuck,  to  which  the  ontting- 
maobinery  is  attached.  The  cutters,  which  are 
circular  steel  discs,  are  driven  by  means  of  bevel 
gearing,  worked  by  a spindle  passing  through 
the  chuck  shaft.  The  cutters  and  chuck  revolve 
aimnltaneouely  at  a rapid  rate,  the  former 
making  1,200  revolutions  and  the  latter  600 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  table  carrying  the 
stone  is  made  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  from  2 ft. 
per  minute  for  granite,  to  6 ft.  per  minute  for 
aaudstone. 

Explosion  in  a Iiiveirpool  Sewer. — On  th© 
12th  inst.,  an  alarming  explosion  took  place  in 
Feacher-street,  Liverpool,  in  a sewer,  followed 
by  the  upheaval  of  the  pavement,  and  the  issuing 
forth  of  flame,  to  the  consternation  of  the  in- 
habitants. Snob  was  the  force  of  the  explosion, 
that  a large  stone,  weighing  over  4 owt.,  was 
hurled  upwards,  though,  fortunately,  no  personal 
injury  was  sustained.  The  flames  raged  in  th© 
sewer  for  some  time,  and  it  was  ultimately  dis- 
covered that  the  explosion  was  osnsed  by  an 
accumulation  of  gas  from  a fractured  main  ges- 
pipe,  the  ignition  being  caused  by  a passer-by 
throwing  a lighted  match  down  the  sewer  grid. 

Stanford’s  Library  Map  of  London  and 
its  Suburbs. — A new  edition  of  this  map  comes 
to  us  on  twenty-four  sheets,  in  a portfolio,  and 
is  a very  useful  possession.  It  embraces  an  area 
of  nearly  120  square  miles,  and  has  been  re* 
surveyed.  The  alterations  which  have  been  made 
in  London  since  the  last  edition  was  issued  in  1865 
are  striking.  The  map  extends  on  the  north  to 
Finchley,  Orouch-end, and  Leyton;  on  the  south 
to  Mitcham,  Norwood,  and  Beckenham;  on  the 
east  to  Stratford,  Blackwall,  and  Blackbeatb ; 
and  on  the  west  toWillesden,  Shepherd’ s-bush, 
and  Putney.  We  have  looked  over  it  carefully, 
and  can  give  it  a first-rate  character. 

“ Gas  from  Wood.” — Referring  to  the  para- 
graph with  this  heading  in  last  week’s  BuiZder, 
a correspondent  writes:  — “I  have  given  gas 
made  from  wood  a fair  trial,  and  can  say  that 
excellent  gas  for  heating  purposes  can  be  made 
in  like  manner  that  coal  gas  is  produced,  at  little 
cost,  but  the  flame  burns  blue,  producing  a bad 
atmosphere.  The  question  is  how  to  purify 
snob  gas  for  general  use.  I may  observe  that 
the  wood  before  use  was  worth  not  more  than 
4d.,  but  the  charcoal  produced  from  it  was  worth 
fully  three  times  the  amount.  The  gas  is  pro- 
duced very  rapidly.” 

The  New  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  was 
formally  opened  on  the  13th  inst.  The  bailding, 
of  which, — as  many  of  our  readers  will  know,— 
Mr.  Waterhouse  is  the  architect,  has  formed  the 
subject  of  illustratioDB  and  numerous  critical 
and  descriptive  articles  iu  previous  volumes  of 
the  Builder.  The  architect,  some  months  ago, 
read  a paper  descriptive  of  the  buildiug  before 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and 
the  substance  of  the  paper  appeared  in  our 
columns  at  the  time. 

Iron  and  Asphalt. — The  Brunswick  Rook 
Asphalt  Paving  Company  are  covering  the  large 
24-in.  and  30-in.  main  gaspipes  for  the  Pheenix 
Gas  Company  with  1-in.  thick  rook  asphalt,  and 
the  pipes  are  being  laid  under  the  bed  of  the 
Quaggy  river  at  Lee.  We  believe  this  is  the 
first  time  this  method  has  been  tried.  The  com- 
pany claim  that  it  has  the  following  advan- 
tages : — Prevents  all  leakage,  is  a protection 
against  explosion,  and  prevents  the  pipe  rusting. 

Safe  Safes.— Messrs.  Chubb  are  rather  proud 
that  some  burglars  were  foiled  last  month  at 
Buenos  Ayres  in  attempting  to  oat  a hole  in 
one  of  their  old  safes.  So  much  evidence  has 
been  given  that  these  masters  can  produce  good 
safes,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  print  th© 
anecdote. 
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A Big  Block  of  Granite. — There  was 
recently  qnarried,  withont  the  use  of  powder,  at 
the  Barre,  Vt.,  U.S.,  granite  quarries,  for  the  use 
of  the  Oliver  granite  works  at  Butland,  a block 
weighing  about  618  tone, — being  40  fr.  long, 
17  ft.  high,  and  10  ft.  thick.  This  stone  is 
believed  to  be  the  largest  block  of  granite  ever 
quarried  in  the  State. 


TENDERS. 


For  alterations  to  the  Crown  Tarern,  Upper  Holloway. 
Mr.  John  Heath,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Anley  £6^5  0 0 

Years  & Co 663  0 0 

Terrey 620  0 0 

Chinning  (accepted)  627  0 0 


Tor  proposed  additions  to  the  Old  Ford  Mission  Hall, 
Tredegar-road,  Bow,  for  Mr.  Arthur  Taman.  Messrs. 

HilJj  & Fletcher,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : 

Sheffield  & Prebble £593  0 0 

Helbj  685  0 0 

Coleman 563  0 0 

Robey 629  0 0 

Johnson  (accepted) 493  0 0 


Tor  shops  and  warehouse  in  Basinghall-street  acd 
Mason’ s-aveuae.  Meaers,  Ford  & Heakelb,  architects 

Ashby  at  Horner  £6,947  0 0 

Killby  6,770  0 0 

Bojco  6,763  0 0 

Asnby,  BiotLers 6.633  0 0 

Lawrancs  6,801  0 0 

Brass  6,626  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  6,516  0 0 

Browne  4 Robinson 6,5  5 0 0 

Newman  i Mann... 6,346  0 0 

Crabb  6,317  0 0 

Nightingale  6/86  0 0 

Mark  (accepted)  6,0j0  0 0 


For  roads  and  drains  to  a portion  of  the  new  cemetery 
for  the  Wandsworth  Burial  Board.  Mr.  Keith  D.  Young, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Morgan  Young  : — 

M'Kenzie  £1,780  0 0 

Trout  1,395  0 0 

Nicholson  1,335  0 0 

Blaekmore 1,333  0 0 

Nea'  (accepted)  1,197  0 0 


For  rebuilding  premises,  Buckingham  Palace-road, 
for  Mr.  H.  Gorringe.  Mr.  J.  P.  Wall'ord,  architect : — 
Contract  Contract 


Hill,  Higgs,  & Co.  .. 

....£31,740  .. 

,...£3,460 

Dove,  Brothers 

,...  23.960  .. 

Smiih  4 Co 

,,,,  22,350  .. 

....  1,500 

Lawrence . 

a.o,  u.-i; 

....  1,475 

Scnveuec  4 White  ... 

....  2', 797  .. 

....  1.343 

Shaw  

,...  19,83)  .. 

For  new  public-house  at  Shepperton-green,  for  Me 
Nevilc,  Reiit,  i Co.  Mr.  O.  Carey,  arcoitect : — 

KnigLi  4 Sons £930  0 0 

Gray  995  15  0 

Reavell  870  0 0 

Hogf  830  0 0 

Foisey 850  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  municipal  buildings  at  WaVeQeld. 
Mr.  T.  E.  CoUcuit,  architect.  Quantities  by  M . James 
Gandy  ; — 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 

I.  J.  W.  (thinks : Iho  block  might  be  piircbaaeJ  by  any  o 
wishing  to  ctrcuUle  Imptessious).— T.  S B.— W.  W.  T.-l 
J.  E.-J.  P,_E.  T,-H.  H,-T.  B.-F.  B.  (position  has  air 
eiiggested.  We  adhere  to  the  Embankment).— T.  L.  (it 
J.  C.  C.— E.  H.  L.  B.— M.  & T.—W.  W.  4 W.— J.  0 — J L.— 
W.  W.  L.— F.  C.— U.  S R.  P.— 0.  C.  H.— Q.  0. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pomting  ont  bucks  an 
iddreisee. 

All  ststements  of  (acts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  most  be  aco 
by  the  mune  and  address  ol  the  sender,  not  neoess. 
publication. 

Nora— The  reaponslbillty  of  signed  articles,  and  paper 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


For  a pair  of  semi-detached  houses,  Slackheath,  for 
Mr.  H.  E.  Joyce : — 

Staines  A Son  (accepted)  £2,160  0 0 


^ For  warehouse,  No.  40,  Greshai^.j,.. 
Pord,  Hesketh,  4 Neye,  architects  : — 


i-street,  City.  Messrs. 


Liscelles 

Scrivener  4 White  ... 

Boyce  

M'Lachlan 

Lawrence  

Perry  4 Co 

Ashby,  Brothers  

Brass  

Browne  & Robinson 
Mark 


3,183  0 
3,453  0 
3,453  0 
3,457  0 
3,400  0 
3,383  0 
3,350  0 
3,199  0 


Crabb  (accepted) s’ojj 


For  now  roads  and  sewers,  Denmark  Park  Estate 
Camberwell.  Messrs.  Tunley  4 Boyle,  surveyors  — 
£3.835 


Julian  4 Co. . 

Bell  

Keeble  

Richardson 

Rigby  4 Co 

Thompson  

Jackson  

Lyons  

Pizzey 

Ford  4 Morris 

Wainwright  4 CJo. 

Pearson  

Mayo  

Hare 

Garrett  

Simmons  4 Co 

Batch  .. 

Broome  


3,103  0 0 
3,026  0 0 
2,950  0 0 
2,918  0 0 
2,745  0 0 
3,7ro  0 0 
2,650  0 0 
2,584  0 0 
2,675  0 0 
2,536  0 0 
2,450  0 0 
2,383  0 0 
2 350 
2,3t6 


WhiteV’ 

Ires  4 Sods  

Booth 

Wood 

J.  & W.  Beanland  . 

Thorpe  

Brier  4 Sons  

Holdsworth* 

Graham  4 Sons  .... 
Baker  & Firbank.... 
* Accepcea  1 


Warwick 

Spinkwell 

Stone. 

. £66,8U8 

....  47,681  

. 49,131 

....  46,807  

. 61,307 

....  46,643  

. 60,143 

....  •46,000  

, 47.3'JO 

...  45,380  

, 47,000 

...  44,577  

, 4>,'77 

...  44,2  0 

45, 0( 0 

...  43,999  

, 45,367 

...  42,5f0  

43,7‘i0 

...  41,202  

...  4).630  

41.730 

Bpinkweli  stone. 

For  1 


w hot-water  boiler,  setting,  connexions,  and 
vaiee>,  at  Shoreditch  Workhouse.  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Peggs, 
engineer  ’ 

May £295  0 0 

Smith,  Son,  4 Co 2^8  0 0 

Pontil'ex  4 Wood  2l0  0 0 

Ladd  178  0 0 


For  new  wa’ehonse,  Church-lane,  Aldgato,  Mr.  W, 
Lambert,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Wi  H.  Barber 

Perry  4 Co £3,650  0 0 

Stevenson  3,63')  0 0 

Pritchard  3,4ll  0 0 

Elkicgton  3,330  0 0 

Phillipson  3.293  0 0 

Downs  4 Co 3,313  0 0 


For  musion-room  and  Sunday-school,  Fleet-road 
Haverstock-hiil.  Messrs.  Butterbury  4 Huxley,  arcbi- 


CHAKQES  FOE 

‘W  ANTED"  ADVBBTISBMB 

BITUATION8  VACANT. 

aix  line*  (about  atty  word*)  or  under 4*.  1 

Kach  additional  Una  (about  ten  wunJt)  " oa.  1 

SITUATIONS  Wanted. 

JTOtJR  Line*  (about  THIRTY  word*)  or  andsr  ..  la.  t 

Baoh  addlUonal  liua  (about  leu  wurdal 0*.  t 

PBB-PAYMBNT  IS  AB80LDTBLT  NECKS8ABYJ 
*•*  PoatAge  Stainpa  mu4t  not  be  eeut. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

TH  B BUILDER"  li  ruppUrd  dlreot  troui  the  Olfice,  to  t 
1q  any  part  of  the  Uuilod  Kingdom  at  tbs  rata  of  ISb.  not' 
Payable  in  JdvuHce. 

All  remliUiicresoould  beby  Money  Order,  payable  at  thePo 
Klng»tfoet.  tV>VBiif-gHCoen,  W.C.  W DOUUbAd  FOUKDB 
No.  4tf  Catherine-etroBt,  W.O. 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
EANDBLL,  SAUNDERS,  A CO.  (Limit 
QuaiT;^on  and  Stone  Merohonte. 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  De 
aIbo  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kin^c 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Onrahara,  Wilts, 


Asphalte. 

Seyssei,  Patent  Metallio  Lava  and  : 
White  Asphaltea. 

M.  6T0DART  A 0 { 
Office: 

No.  90.  Oannon-stroet,  E.O.  [Advt,], 


The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asj 
Company  (Mr.  S.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  P' 
E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  foi 
oonrsea,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stablei 
sheds  and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tnn-i 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks,  [Advt.] 


Scriyener  4 White  £2,535 

Downs  4 Co 2,490 

Newman  4 Mann 2,441 

Mdaiey  4 Rogers 2,338 


0 0 


2,290 


0 0 


2,035  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  chapels,  gatekeeper’s  lodge,  and 
inclosures,  to  the  new  cemetery  for  the  Wandawnnli 
architect.  Qumiij. 

lies  by  Mr.  Morgan  Y oung ^ 

Nightingale  £j,]4«  q q 

4,784  0 0 

4,736  0 0 

4,585  0 0 

Parsons  (accepted)  4 575  q 0 


F.t  two  villa  residences,  Foreat-hiJI.  Mr.  R,  E.  Cross- 
land, architect : — 

Extra  for  Fencing. 

Bowyer&  Ron  £2,190  £iM) 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. 'j 

slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  availabi 
immediate  de  ivery. — For  further  partioi 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  E.S.O., 
niaitLenshire. — [Advt.] 


Dowds  4 Co.., 
R der  4 Son  . 


2,13> 

2,039  98 

1,65)  77 


For  “ Foyal  ” livery  stables,  Hulme,  for  Mr.  S.  Grange 
Mr.  T.  R.  Williams,  architect:-  • a B*-- 

CredUnd £1,915  8 11 

W barton  (too  late) 1,B46  0 0 

Wood  1.735  0 0 

Hodkinsou 1,541  10  0 

Ellis  (accepted)  1.130  0 0 


Advei  tisemenU  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  tha/n  THREE  O’clock  p.m. 


on  THURSDAY. 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Glonoe 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  and  PL 
SLATE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct 
Qaarries,  to  any  station  in  the  King. 
Prices  and  terms  on  application.  [Advt.] 


MICHELMORR  & REA 


I- L I NC? 

^ QOLLINGE'S  PATENT 


HING 

LEVEE,  SCREW,*  BARREL  BOI 

UDj  IMPROVKD  OaTK  FITTINGS  of  every  Ueecnpt 


36a,  borough  RO. 


LOJJfDON,  S.. 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 

FOR 

REFLECTING  LIGHT. — DAYLIGHT  REFLECTOF 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTO 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  E 


N.B. — DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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;KEY  CAEPET  (Second-hand)  FOE 

S \ L e Si;  e,  IS  (ftt  b;  14  feet. 

Offlcoof  ••TUB  BailUet,"  


Kow  reedy,  Svi..  — — . - 

ROVED  SYSTEM  of  BOOK- 

EriNO.  Specieliy  adspted  for  Builders  end  Contrectora. 
doer  of  Ibe  Blikbeck  Prize.  Tbii  eyetem  secures  accuracy 
llclty  ot  arranKeaieiit.  ai.d  cen'iiliis  within  itself  a check 
irors.— London  : UESKT  C.  BhVKS.  97.  Laurbeth-road,  3,E, 


iCHAEL  & WI.  L-.S  OA3  ASO  WATER  SUPPLY. 

‘lyis  miblishrd,  Second  Hddion,  8»o.  23.*.  cloth, 

LAW  RELATING  to  GAS  and 

WATER  ; 

ling  the  Eights  and  Duties,  as  well  of  Local  Authorl'i 
- Compauie.  iu  regard  tberet  i.  and  iududing  all  LeglsUlion 
_a  of  the  last  Session  uf  Parliament.  Sccoud  KdPlon. 
ly  W.  H.  MICHAEL  aud  J.  3HIKE3S  WILL,  of  the 
' Middle  Temple,  &qnires.  Burrutars-at.Law. 

: BUTTERWyaTUS,  7.  Fleet-strior,  Her  Mejcaly's  Law 
Publishers. 


fiS'e’e  alto  p.  ixiv. 

I SALE,  by  Private  Contract,  Cambrian 

OUSE.  York-bilh  Tolse-hill,  a valuable  PREKHOLD  PRO. 
level  with  the  Palace,  live  miles  from  the  bridges,  vid 
A floe  site  for  a public  institution  or  building  ipecu- 
wing  over  1,300  feet  of  good  road  frontages,  sewer,  gas,  sad 
rhe  bouse,  with  4 acres,  can  be  had  The  remaloing  3 acres. 
. frontage  te  Knolly-road  of  630  fevt.  Average  depth 
May  be  Let  or  bold  in  Pints  on  reasonable  terms. 

Apply  to  JAMES  FARMER.  B-q. 

No.  9,  Old  Bailey.  E.C. 


THAM,  KENT.-TO  BE  SOLD, 

rery  desirable  DETACHED  RESIDENCE,  standing  in  about 
■ trounc,  aud  approached  by  a eweeplng  carrisge-drive  with 

jeer.  Tbe  house  containr  four  recepllon.rooms,  eight  bcd- 

Jillbird  rooms,  and  spacious  oCBcei,  a eousetvalory,  green, 
laery,  forcing-pits,  Ac.  Held  on  lease  direct  from  the  Crown 

K years,  at  a very  low  ground-rent. — Apply.  U.  P FOSTER, 
n-slreet,  Adelphi,  London. 


IMPERIAL  EIRE  INSURANCE 

_L  COMPANY  (EBtabU-hed  1803) —1-  OLD-BROAD-STRBET,  E.C. 
aud  10  aud  17,  PALL-MALL,  S.W.— Capital.  1 000,0001. ; Paid  up 
aud  Invested,  roO.OrOI.  Insurauces  against  Fire  on  Property  in  aU 
p.ar(8  of  the  world,  at  moderate  rates  of 
liberal  settlement  of  claims.  Poliolea  falljng  due  at 
should  be  renewed  before  the  l3ih_o^ 


E.  COZENS  SMITH,  Oeueral  » 


London  and  SOUTHWARK  fire  and 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Chief  Office.  73  « 74.  Slue  William-street.  R.O. 

W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Mana^r. 

Hand -IN -HAND  fire  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  OFFICE.  New  Bridge-etreet,  Blacklriara. 
Instituted  1090. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  tl 
Tbe  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS 
holders. 


13  divided  amongst  tbe  Pollcy- 


NOTICE, 

T>  ICHARD  DOeWRA,  Contractor  for 

XAj  OAB.  water,  and  BRWERAOE  WORKS,  COLLWGB- 
TERRACE.  BABNSBUKY,  hereby  givee  notice  that  he  I as  no  Busi- 
ness Connexion  with  any  person  or  persons  of  the  tame  Name. 

NOTICE. 

Messrs,  thomas  docwra  & son, 

CONTRACTORS,  BALL'S  POND  ROAD, 
hereby  give  Notice  that  they  ha 
other  person  of  the  same  Name. 


TLLUMINATION,  or  Painting  on  Wood, 

J_  Silk,  Ac.  A Lady  wishes  EMPLOYMENT  In  above.— E.  4, 
,pthill-s<iu  .re.  N.  W.  


PARTNERSHIP  WANTED  (Architect’s), 

.IT  by  a QentUmau  who  has  had  some  experience  in  mechanic.il 
eogineeriig,  sanitary  and  Sewage  works,  and  land  surveying.  Box 
No,  102,  Ortice  of  " The  Builder.” 


PARTNERSHIP.— Architect,  young  and 

L capable,  many  years  As  lstant  to  a F.K-I.B.A.  Uudorgradiiita 
ill  Honour,  and  Donaldson  Silver  Medallist  la  Architecture  at 
London  Uiilver-Uy.  Asbpltrl  Prlzemau,  Ac,  with  Capltad,  seeks  a 
PAUTNER3HTP  with  iiu  Architect  In  extensive  Practice,  or  tbe 
Mauivgemeut  ot  aNublemsu'sor  Qeuileman's  Estate.  Good  references. 
— SHIPHA,  Messrs.  Deacon's,  Leadenhall-street. 


TO 

L A.! 


PARENTS  and  GUAKDIANS.- 

Advetiiter,  a practising  Architect  and  Surveyi 
winter  on  the  Mediterranean  shores,  snd  would  arrange 
deeirouB  of  acquiring  tbe  rudiments  of  lha  profest* 
tha  adVHUtage*  of  cllmale,  &c.— For  particuir—  • 
to  Mr.  W.  U.  COUS3MAKBK,  Shanklln,  I-' 


, propoiea  to 
.thaPUPIL 

ferences,  Ao.  apply 


0 Bustucs  Com. 


3INESS  (Carpenter  and  Decorator’s)  for 

amedUto  DISPOSAL.  Through  illness.  Capital  position  in 
Ighbourhood.  Long  Lease.  Low  Rent.— Apply,  2,  Daubigh- 
rlbouroo  grove,  W.  


3INESS  (good  Builder  andHouseDecorO’ 

r'slTO  BE  DISPOSED  OF.  with  long  leased  house,  in  a first 
ighbourhood.  — Apply  to  O.  WEBBER,  1,  Lecuafleld-road. 
ry  New  Park,  Islington. 


SINESS  (Jobbing  Builder’s).— Wanted 

(early)  a good  gen. rul  BUSINESS  j country  preferred.  Good 
1 garden  iodispetuiaDle.  Send  full  parlicuiurs,  with  pri. 

Y.  Z.  Post  office,  Streatham,  London,  S. 


SINESS  (Builder’s).— TO  BE  SOLD,  an 

Id-esUblltbed  GENERAL  JOBBING  and  CONTRACT  KU8I- 
n au  Am'zb  Town  about  thirty  miles  from  London.  Sma:! 
U.ual  pUut,  useful  horse,  pony,  cirta,  Ac.  at  fair  valuation, 
ce  for  goodwill, —Apply  to  Mr.  WILLOUGHBY.  Obisa  Mer- 
II,  Bridge-street  West,  Mile  end-road,  London, 


Drawings,  Specificatioiis,  and  Estimates 

for  BuildL  gs  or  Alterations 
ACCURATELY  aud  KXPEDiriOOSLY  PREPARED 
By  a good  practical  DraugbUiuuu. 

A B.  So.  2.  Bosoobel  gardens, 

Aipba-road,  N.W. 


TJEHSPECTIVES  DRAWN,  COLOURED, 

I or  ETCHED  . . , 

on  the  most  reasonab.e  lermf. 

w.  PRINCE, 

No.  11,  Welllngf,on-road,  Egremonl,  Birkenhead. 


Drawings 

from  Rough  Bketches,  Tracings  neatly 
made  by  ABCHITECrS  ASSIdTANTB.— W.  A J. 
keeper,  57,  Qracechurcb-r ’ 


Accurately  PREPARED 

_ 'xpedlilnusty 

re  of  Uouse- 
•eet,  London,  E.C. 


A/TARION’S  FEERO-PRUSSIATB  PRO- 

IVI  CESS An  eisy  and  quick  method  of  REPRODUCING 

ENGINEERS''  and  ARUUITKUTS'  URAWINGS.  PLANS, 
Pioepectus,  sample,  and  iuetrucllons  on  truest. 

MARION  A CO. 

Not  22  and  23.  Soho-square,  London. 


■17NGINEERING.  — WANTED, 

I' j Eojiueer's  Office  in  Dobllo,  for  three  or  more  y 


years,  a joung 
is  anxious  to  become  nu 
d and  a good  draughUman,  eur* 
f bis  being  sent  on  works.  A fee 
attentive  to  bnsinesa  a salary  will 
lecond  or  third  year.  Copies  of 

Kig  dud  references  (not  to  bo  returned),  to  bo  addressed  to 

ENGINEER,  care  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  A Son,  Advertising  Agente, 
Diiblio.  


'ding  20  jen 
eugineer.  Ho  must  be  well 

aud  security  will  be  required,  bu 
be  given  on  the  explrsiion  of  tl 


Draughtsman  (Architectural)  Wanted, 

iotbe  Office  of  Mr.  8.  B.  WORTHINGTON.  C.E.  London  nod 
Norlh-Weslern  Railway,  Victoria  SUtion,  Mauchesler.  to  whom 
applications  may  be  addressed. — Applicants  to  state  what  experieuca 
they  have  had,  aud  salary  required. 


npEMPORAEY  ASSISTANCE  Required, 

1_  by  an  Architect  in  ths  country.  School  and  church  work,— 


A SSISTANT  (Surveyor’s).— WANTED,  an 

Ai.  ASSISTANT,  qualified  to  plot,  survey,  and  level  ac'urately 
One  accustomed  to  Town  or  Local  Board  work  preferred.  Applica- 
tions. stating  age,  experience,  and  salary  r-qulred,  together  with 
copies  of  recent  tesllmonUls.  to  be  forwarded  on  or  before  WED- 
NESDAY. tbe  26lh  Instant,  addressed.  In  the  first  place,  to  A,  O.  4o. 
Derby-i'reet,  Lower  Broughton,  near  Manebester. 


PICTURESQUE  ( 

r Designs  and  Bstlmatea  or 


CONSERVATORIES.— 


d works  carried  o 


Norfolk-terroce 


SINESS  (Stone  and  Marble  Mason’s),  at 

iewport  raguoll,  Bucks,  TO  BE  SOLD  immediately,  owing  to 
h of  the  proprietor,  the  only  business  of  its  hind  lu  the  town 
ighbourhood.  Several  valuable  contracla  iu  hand.  Also 
US  ori'evs  for  cemetery  work  (tombstones  and  taVleta,  Ac.).  A 
luable  busiuera  to  a ptac'ical  man.— Apply  to  Mr.  A.  NICUOL- 
above). 


riENAMENTAL  PAINTING,  HISTO- 

\ / BICAL  CEILINGS,  and  ORNAMENTAL  DECORATIONS  of 
evlrv  description  niiiI  sI>Ib  EXECUTED  for  the  TRADE.  Architects 
own  desigui  faithfully  carried  ou'.  Designs  submitted  and  prepared, 
Fstima’rs  forwarded.  All  work  ortUtically  executed  on  most  reaaou- 
able  terms,  wlHi  despatch.  In  lown  or  counUy. 


PRADFOED  corporation  WATER- 

i_)  WORK8.-ISBPECTOB  of  CONCRETE  WORK.— The  WaUr- 


woiki  Ciimmlttee  of  the  Bradford  Corporal  Ion  require  the  »<'rvi?l"J’i 
a thor'.ughly  competent  Person  to  SUPERINTEND  CONCRETE 
WORK,  iucludiug  the  testing  of  Portland  Cemenr  -‘  w— — ~' 

Works  now  in  progress  at  Upper  Balden.  No  persi 
who  liHB  not  had  experience  in  si'  ’ 

1201.  pet  annum.  Applications,  •„  -re , ,.7,-  ; -i 

stHliug  ago.  accompanied  by  tesllmonlala,  aad  endorsed  Inspector  of 
Concrete  Work."  to  be  sent  to  tbe  under-named  Office  Oi 
WEDNESDAY,  the  2l>th  Instant.  — By^order,^ 


t the  Reeerro 
rill  be  appointed 
uilax  work.  ‘Salary  after  the  rate  of 
appllcant'e  own  handwriting, 
'orsed  “ Insoector  of 


r’lLEEK  (Junior)  WANTED,  in  a Builder 

V_/  aud  Decoiator'a  Office.  Miisv  write  a good  hand,  and  keep  prime 
cost.— Suta  tonne  aud  where  last  employed,  to  Box  120,  Office  of 
•'The  Builder." 


SOME  - PEEP  ARED  JOINERY. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  VARIED  STOCK  OF 

Drs,  Door-Frames,  Sashes  and  Frames,  Skirtings,  Mouidings,  Fiooring,  &c. 

Estimates  given  on  Application  for 

TAIRCASES,  CONSERVATORIES,  OFFICE-FITTINGS, 

AND  AIL  KINDS  OF  STELCTUEAL  WOODWOEK, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

LOYD’S  PATENT  LABOUR-SAVING  MACHINES. 


Xd  Xj  O XD 

LLOYD’S  WHARF, 

io  inform  those  interested  that  they  have  recenHy  rebuilt  and 
liderably  extended  their  Piemises,  and  erected  several  New  Machines 
Jaeilitating  their  productions  of  the  above,  and  will  be  able  in 
re  to  supply  their  nsnsl  Stock  Joinery,  and  also  any  special  work 
'QBtcd  to  them,  with  all  despatch  censistent  with  sound,  well-finished 
s. 

stimatcB  will  be  furnished,  and  Contracts  entered  into,  for  the  com* 
e Timbering  and  Joinery  of  Baildings  of  any  magnitude.  Their 
iDsiveand  convenient  Waterside  Premises,  with  Steam  Saw-mills  and 
ks  for  landing  heavy  timber,  &c.,  place  them  at  once  in  a position 
irpatBed  in  the  Trade. 


eSc  CO. 

NINE  ELMS, 


S.W. 


Large  stocks  of  yellow  and  white  deals,  planks,  and  battens 
always  on  hand;  as  also,  dry  wainsoofc,  mahogany,  pitoh-pine,  scaffold 
poles,  boards,  putlogs,  &o.  and  all  door  and  window  sections.  Their 
specialities  consist  of  14  and  li  flooring,  laid  on  cement,  the  best 
flooring  extant  for  the  gronnd-floors  of  public  buildings,  churches, 
schools,  railway  platforms,  &c.  This  flooring  is  being  extensively  used  ; 
it  admits  of  considerable  artistic  treatment,  is  perfectly  noiseless,  and 
the  safest  floor  to  walk  over  ; requires  no  joists  ; and  forms  no  harbour 
for  vermin.  Specimens  can  be  seen  at  the  works.  Flooring,  either  m 
hard  or  soft;  wood,  jointed  for  laying  without  showing  any  nails. 


LLOYD’S  PATENT  BRICK  MOULDING  MACHINE 

now  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works,  showing  the  greatest  Ecraomy  and  Accuracy 
in  Workmansliip  hitherto  attained  by  any  Labour-Saving  Machine. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


pEXEEAL  FOKEMAX. 

Vj”  thproughly  practical  M.\] 

f.  — talf.  ^ l«V 


-----VANTED,  .. 

t^A  carpenter  and  joiner  by  trad*  rre- 

f(rre4  to  take  charge  of  a Job,  Most  bare  fi'led  a eimilar  MMCi^ 


T^OEKING  FOREMAN  required,  to  Take 

per  bonr-Addrea,  A.  Z.  ro»t-olfioe.  Great  Portl^  ltgwt  W 


.JOINERS 


POEEMAN  of  JOINERS  WAKTED  by 

O^t-dooe  foeeman  wanted 


0 W.  STUBBS,  Phcenix-yaid 


G^wiOTED^i'^^T^^®  Ornamental) 


Filmy  tgoare. 

jVr  A S 0 N S.— WANTED,  TWO  nooil 


T'  E E E A - C O T T A.  — WANTED 


.foiNEES— WANTED,  several  for  the 

mopd  road,  Pntney.  Builder,  Upper  Rich. 

JOINTS  and  PAINTEE.S  WANTED, 


>d  draugbtsD 


A ESISTANT  seeks  EE-ENGAGEJIENT, 


A SSISTANT  (Arcliitect’s),  of  some  expe- 


■a~-B_  anisric,  req 
referencee.  Salary  ai  per 
Otford-atreet,  London.  W. 


voa.t  i.a,ug  «>y,  piitLUlLdt. 

•B-BNOAGEMEN'T  In  Town. 


A (Architect  and  Surveyor’s) 

s'-vi.s.-\“!B"s:.sssW"Kcr 


.4,“™  tefr'SoSJ™  ,1,31 


desires  a permanent 
’t!>-  r-.»tr 

in  London.— Box  m,  Office  ot  -'The  BnUder^ 


-xortoaniptonahlre 

T WANTED,  FIFTEEN 

L'^i^^t^^^EEES.— Constant  EMPLOY- 

Lopdoo,  ^ ^ Bikers  Sard,  St.  Geors«'s-iv»d.  Southxstk' 

pLUMBEE  (good)  WANTED.  Well  up  in 

.llu.tlon 


"Plumber,  gas,  and  E0T*W’’ATFT? 

fiu  WANTED,  who  will  notoblectto 

t^  eSfuWe  SU  Convey 

oace,  Chiel^t.  Ken  ^ *c.  Box  5.  Pos^ 

WANTED.-Apply  to 

JJ  the  Foreman  of  Work*,  on  the  Job.  137,  Oxford-.S^ 


(Engineer’s,  SurveyoFs,  and 
A®o®Jo®^:f?^  clerk  (Architect’s,  Sur- 

Salary  tnoderaie.— J.  F Me,. , ?|*«l>ent  re/erencei. 
London,  E.C.  ' ' 


■HQ.  correapondent,  and  Quick  ni,  eecimaci' 
icauatic  and  terra  cotU  work  llndn^.-i,  k'?’  t.''  “■“''’•leuga  o 
..od  wenrity  for  a poeition  of  tru«  ?.*’.*!  "ft/eDCe 

place.  Hhepherd’a-boeh 


.kk.wAi.  \xoMt  iree. 

>t  estimating,  Ac. 
nlmpeichable  characier.  reierenc 
Low  salary.— E.  E.  K.  7,  Law 


(Architect  and 

^.■  ■"TMltg,:-  *'  * ■‘■^‘’^'OeoEsumr.-Box  iso, 

tuotoe^istant  (Ardtoi^i^yi;,;. 

“.r*  r.  B. 


N®.?  »S?FP  accounts  posted  up 

eitraa  uid  !"  Oonotry.  rrork  meunred, 

!rA_;_^r.  dyad’s'  & 


POOKS 

-U  Account* 


- — AEREAR  POSTED  UP 

Builder's  Clerk.  Many  y^  "a  flnt  «penenc-d 

J-  B.  7,  MonUgue-road;  Dalst"!  E,  ^ Armr.-Addrese. 


Bookkeeping  eventn^p 

employment  WANTBn  h.  a . , V JHiiM  1 JN  (jr 

■ '■"OUNTANT.  ernei  » first-class  EOOKKEEPEB- 


No.  13,  Margaret-itreet.  Caveniiish-square.'tv; 

JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  wants  RF 


JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  (Architect’s)  w.ants 

1.  u RE-ENOAGEMENT  out  Of  town  Three  . 1 

salan-.-g^x  flailSar''” 


JUNIOR  ASSISTANT, a Proving] 

* '■eapectable  Youth,  aged  18,  Salary  not  so  much  In 
kllder"  ei.sagenieni,-Box  IW.  Office  of  "The 


#'iS»=SH=S=SsS£ 
PSS^iUpSS: 

J-  A,  B.  6,  Westmioster-ebsmoe^a^y!  ^ coloured.- 

rendered  to  Architects  in 
•truid.  „ .i«h  J,  „d  s ,“h;u.?7n  J’T- ‘'.'1 

b"c;‘"‘°'  ■’'■‘-■••"rS'a-sLrviiS'oa  ■!■« 

8 ^ ™ «’'P«i™ce  of  25  yeari" 

EdCd,.  T„rd.„.>i.,.g_g,f„y,f;”"‘„lr»;kk__^l.r...,,  to 


— ■ mouerace.-BUKt  BYOK.  -ll,  Merran-tjad,  BrixtotL 


.]  general  assistant  (Archi- 

nr  “ engagement  to  live  eitl  er  Ir, 


[Hept.  "Z-j,  18; 

CY^F'Y  ’^OEKS,  veil  up  to  Ills 

cost  Paddif^n  W B IlamiAlen-strcet.  Ha 

T ( of  WORKS  or  Builder’s  M 

cea'  ‘cjK^,^/hc 

e-  MORKS  (practical)  w 

Itr  reference,  and  te, 

^ ••TheBmUvr."  ^ by  tmde.-Box  11$. 

E-  / 'JLERK  of  WORKS  wants  Re-Eiicrao-i 
^urin/  ITd  iS't' “P 

“ |VD^"-^C;ER,  or  GENERAL  FORE 

" TRADE. -clerk  or  F 

- UJ.ENERAL  FOREMAN  or  FOREMi 

“■  r^Lical^^j’^^i^s^^t?®',  * SITUATION.  Energ. 

_ rr'K.LicaJ -J.  H.  18^,  Heuipy.gt„jt,  Baiterse*  Park  S W 

( JEN ERAL  FOREMAN  3v.antsRe-EE 

n ENERAL  foreman  (Buil(leFs)re( 

1 I C Good  referenoea.—Box  106.  Ofliceof  "The  Builder." 

• UJ.ENERAL  FOREMAN  wants  Re-En 

lMnk“;nd  uffl«  Iuln^‘^l’a%‘;"rVnd“f,’taf;r  a**' 

e No.  170,  Backstock-road,  Finsbury  Park.  ? trade.- 

(JENEEAL  foreman  w,ante  a 

,'w  (Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade!  o' 

N“?\?H’?rlel  ‘ .Q^urb*:”  oVod  ?ef‘e«n  'e. . 

2,0.  17,  HurJey-road,  K*iuiington-laue,  8 B 

nENEEAl  FOREMAN  seeks  an  Eni 

yjl  ment  Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  Trade  Theron»blv  ii 

.Tirst.;;,’:  ^ >.  ep,'.:- 

/';iENERAL  FOREMAN  or  CLERI 

i^eraTd°iomer~!(tl‘’®?™*.‘’’^’P“'’“®"‘  “rxl  experienced  M* 

Q.ENERAL  FOREMAN  or  CLERf 

* RE  ENGAOEMEzVT.  Joiner  by 
Aged  30.  Ihorougbly  rractmtl,  Energetic,  and  trustworthy 
pJ^Ih  ^ 2®,''*  r"**  '*»t‘“ioDl»li  from  last  and  previous  emp 

Experienced  In  large  Joba.-U,  s,  33,  College-street.  CUelse^™  ' 

JJENEEAL  or  SHOP  FOREMAN.  Jc 

VA  by  trade.  Eijerienced  and  enarRetic  UnwarJa  nf  fn 
mlnstl?  refetence.-a  E.  7S,^'ork-8treeL 

GUILDER'S  FOREMAN  (Pushing)  w 

irtte  Carpenter.  Out-door.  UndersWudsg 

niue.  Iowa  or  country, — A.  18,  New  Charles-street.  (Ti.v-m«H 

VUOEKING  FOREMAN  v.mts  a 

• ” ENGAGEMENT.  Carpenter  and  Joiner  Aged  40 
refcreDcce.-J.  B.  23.  MilUord-road,  Waudsworth-road,  S W 

VyOEKING  FOREMAN  of  PAINTE 

T T 4c.  requDes  RE  EMPLOYMENT.  All  branebe.  Oo 

pOOK-KEEPBR,  PRIME  COST 

,-^n  GENERAL  CLERK.  Twelve  vaar.  with 

lli/rr  -A.'g  i^.'SKSi^n;!.  “■“■‘■"■I-  ArJiM. 


vv 


and  other  wot 

B0X113,  ( 


'DUILDER’S  CLERK  wants  a Ee-Entfatre- 

ment.  Lsed  to  otBoe  routine  and  general  renuir.m.ni”  tai 
CMlitSt  ■“"’‘-‘'•I’-e  - -kCFH.r? 


tJUILDER’fe  CLERK  (thoroughly  ex- 

X/  Portenced)  requires  a EE-ENOAGEMENT  Usedtoeitlm.fi.. 

s4.“|s?|dX 

City.lc^*’  *“  Advertising  Offices,  78.  GracechnrcLs^'ree“; 


QUANTITIB-S.  Meaeure  up,  Esl 
federate  t«rms.-Box  108,  Offlo*  ef  ~Thl  imlder:- ’ 

W.  J.  3.  Millaan-street.  Bedford 


r ..  RE- 

iperlesce.  Up  in  deuiU.  peir- 
tferences.  Salary  tnoderaie.- 


_ ■ - -■  — ■■k..k.-,kicct,j>eoiQra.row.  W.  

Madeley,  Salop.  icnowledgeof  surveymg.-A.  B.  Post-offloe, 

TJV-v^^UTSMAN,  Colourist,  . Quantity 

dr  ».7gU;in  “■ 

*c.-Mr.  DAVIDSON.  Puckeridge  W^°  ^ Builder  e.  Contractors, 

requires  an 

BtrdcUon  .Dd  delin'^  f.i.’’)'”’*’"-.  Well  dp  in  con. 


i5ir.U,'S'SS‘)‘'12“  “ ■■  ”■  “C  ■“  ««- 


r.ggrr.  ooiner  cy  tjad 
Office  of  " The  Builder." 


(-Aj-chitectural),  LAND 

^ E^'OAOEilE^•T’ “4  ^UvD^^ci^'^  “d  experienced)  leeks 

Design,  details  snecifleatinn.  . ?“8lne«r,  Architect,  or  Surveyor 
«““>age  an  office*^  BrinciD.r.  Quantities,  and  competent  to 
Builder."  “ Principals  abeence.— Box  196,  Office  of  " The 


OLERK  (Builder  and  Contractor’s)  wants 

y_7  hBE-ENOaGEMENT.  Well  np  in  measuring  nricio.  ® 
title?,  accounts,  Ac,  Ten  years'  txoerr.n^.  'I'"'*- 


ENGAOEaRNT-  Large  practice  in  «' 
"eli  up  m prime  cost.  No  objection  to  the  pi 
:e  of  •' IbeBuilder."  * 


ORE  MAN  (BuildeFs).  Undei 

5““',*“*^  taking,  drawing,  estimating,  boo 
refer!n^^,^'(ji'’i‘  P«Bent  Situation.  Unexc 

ruertnces,  (-18,)  Country  pieferied.— J.  E.  K,  Post-off-- 


T^OREMAN  (Brick  and  Tile  Works)  t 

I T reference  from  last 

J.  L.  Stockerston-rrad,  Uppingham, 

UiOREMAN  of  PLASTERERS  w; 


VAED  or  WHARF  FOREMAN 
siuJ.T'’'  V,  Z 47,  M„L 


.7’-’^  “ *f*4r'c.4.'i  ly  eil  UD  in  meaHnrlr,.  nri.l,k,k 

“S‘pSS'i,"Si„Sw”‘‘"’  •'‘™“ 

Decorator’s)  seeks  .an 


ORERK  (BuildeFs,  practical)  desires  EN- 

V_>  OAGEMENT  for  the  whole  or  portion  of  - 

years  exiierience.  T,or.,i/.f>  or  radliu  of  twelve  n 


C^'YnxA‘^®?”,°/  'tants  a SITUA- 

' TJON,  Practical  knowledge  of  the  trade  f.i, 
four  years  in  last  lituallon.  .^cellent  rTferen^lJ 
moderatA-ALPHA,  Miss  Morris.  Statione.-  Rv.n°^.' 

^LERK  of  WORKS,  completing  the  super- 

rVire.”  R“E-lNGAQ*EMENT,‘'?n°?o^'  5nUy'°  rf '‘“'m ’ 

practical.-W,  8.  New  Uall.  Eulltb,  South  Wald 


Ch?5^  WORKS  or  GENERAL  EOEE- 

4^4i‘s,7.rai57“ssi”s.  's-fstv'-T 


- Dailut>oyu_  Woodstock. 

riLEEK  of  WORKS,  MANAUEE,  or  any 

-r  Foaition  of  Trust,  Twentv  veers'  nraeiiMi  ’ , *r 

builder,  well  up  in  making  ‘ 


builder,  uj 
measurements. 
■‘The  Builder." 


“a  detail  drawings,  speciflMUuM  ^d 

Good  refertuces  and  security.— 103,  Om'c^ - 


QHOP  FOREMAN  oT  JOINI 

Thoroughly  pm, 


Good  references.-Boi  IP4,‘uiHce‘‘ot  ™Tne  ^ulldTr^'^^"^^' 

CHOP  FOREMAN,  or  SHOF^ 

kj  (Joiner,  aged  35).  Lengthened  experience  in  sb 
^ntervatonea,  and.nsual  run  of  buUdere’  work.  Batisfaco 
for  leatiiig  last  p'ace.  *~w»ia»..u. 

7?,  Westmoreland. street,  Pimlico.  8, W,  ' 


i<HOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS  v 

O RE-ENQaGEMENT.  Thoroughly  practical  and  ■ 
oLuer.  Cajabie  of  carrying  out  any  description  of  work 
ime  *nop  foreman  to  an  extensive  manufacturing  Joluar  c 
'■'r  country.- Box  llg.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


DUILDER’S  SON  (Joiner),  awed  2' 

‘‘j'®  Charge  of  a jobfor  man* 

IsSTiL"  "■  i'- 

^RAINING  by  the  Yard  WAi 

IMndkJ'tT’S’  " B-  YOUNG.  188.  Vauxhall  B. 


^RAINER,  having  just  complet, 

VAt,  draining  and  Marbling  ot  two  large  maniloii/  !»  n, 
a JOB,  or  the  Work  of  a Shoa  n..o....fL  j ” 


JUNIOR  CLERK  of  tVOEKS  seeks  ui 

?o4b71?“'  ' '“’  I.  K.  39,  TndSU. 


MX,  ...v^  kg-,  k^uico  01  J ne  Bull 

pAINTER  and  GPoAINER  (practical 

X.  PIECE-WORK.  Town  or  country  iteMonahlei-r 
rofcrence.-B.  U.  136.  Old  t’ord-ro.d  t...,. 


ja_  n c-f^c- kv Oka.  Town  or  couiitr 
refcreoce.-B.  II,  136.  Old  Furd-rovd.  Viciona  s-ars.  c 

pAPERHANGER,  GRAINER, 

A GLAZIER,  PL.AIN  and  ORS.VMENTAL  PAINT 
Constant  BHRTU  WANTED  by  a young  man  of  votl ‘k^ 


iPT.  22, 1877.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


NOE  POLISHING,  &c.— BUILDERS 

KCONTRACTKOfor,  CARfNBTWORKand  EBONISINO, 
WAXED  and  FRKNCH  POLISHED.  Eatimites  given. 

W.  E.  LAMBERT. 

No. 49a,  Doraet-etreet,  Portman-squure,  W.  ' 

ORATOR,  COLOURIST,  GILDER, 

a requires  RE-ENOAGEMHNT  to  Saperiutend  a Job  or 
Long  experience  with  first-close  wurk.— D.  C.  5,  Arihur- 
lli-street.  Oray's-inn-rosd,  London,  W.C, 

AD  CARPENTER  or  MANAGER  of 

■ntlding  and  Repairs.  Well  up  in  plana,  quantitlra,  *c. 
rence*.  Mariied.  Aged  33.  Home  counties  preferred.— 
■olficp,  Stalues.  Middlesex. 

IRS  and  HANDRAILS  WANTED,  by 

ce.  Labour  only.  Town  or  country.— 3.  W.  26,  Muriel- 
^oniaii-road,  N. 

IRS  and  HANDRAILS.— A first  class 

irraae  Hand  wants  a JOB.  either  by  Day  or  PlecaWork 
OOT-nOOR  WORKING  FOHEJIAN.  First-claw  refeteaoea. 
.lugeatre-place,  Broad-stroet,  Oolden-equate,  W 

IROASE  HAND  requires  an  ENGaGE- 

ST.  Competent  to  execute  first-cUsa  work.  Would  have  bo 
to  take  the  lead.  Folly  competent.  Salary  moderate, 
pretertvii.- Box  110.  Olfioe  of  The  Builder." 

ROVER  (Carpenter  and  Joiner’s). — 

tJATION  WANTED,  by  a young  Man,  at  the  Bench.— Box 
Office  of  •'  Tbe  Builder." 

NEE  wants  EMPLOYMENT.  Used  to 

kinds  of  fillings,  bliude,  ic.  Good  knowledge  ol  plans, 
Ians,  and  accounts.- J.  T.  S.  care  of  Mr.  Foster.  40,  West- 
tridge-ro-id. 

NDY  MAN,  well  up  in  every  kind  of 

ibblng.  house  rep.vlrs,  whitewashing,  patotiog,  nlastoiing, 
k,  &c.  Respectable.  Middle  age.  Wages  Icw.-E.  10,  Elm- 
raj's-inn-road.  W.C. 

TMBER  (good)  wants  a CONSTANCY. 

illing  to  fill  up  hla  time  In  other  branches  If  required.- 
1,  Peppercrcifc-strcet,  Gravesend. 

TMBER  (good)  wants  a SITUATION. 

swn  or  suburbs.”  Can  fill  up  time  In  other  branches.— J.  Q- 
ennell  street,  Lewlsbam,  3.R, 

JMBER  (good)  requires  aRE-ENGAGE- 

INT.  Well  up  In  sanitary  work.  Good  references.— P.  A. 
Mablen-road,  N W. 

JMBER  (good)  wants  a SITUATION  or 

OB.  permanent  or  otherwise.  No  ob'ecUoa  to  the  country.- 
Office  of  ''  Tbe  Builder." 

JMBER  (good)  wants  a JOB  or  CON- 

TANCY.  Well  up  in  new  and  old  work,— A.  B.  Plumber, 
-street,  Buglefield-green,  Egbam. 

JMBER  (good)  wants  JOB  or  CON- 

TANCY  In  a Builder's.  Capable  to  take  a foreman's  place- 
reference. —H.  H.  52,  Waverleyroad,  Hariow-road,  Padding- 

[JMBER  (thoroughly  experienced)  wants 

, SITUATION  or  JOB.  UnderiUnds  hot-water  and  bath 
and  all  branches  In  the  trade.— PLUMBER,  3.  WycUffe-grove, 
tr-hlll.  3.W. 

gMBEE,  PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER 

EMPLOYMENT.— H.  P.  31,  Bcidgwater-atieet.  Cla- 
N.W. 


UMBER,  GASFITTER,  and  ZINC. 

WORKER  wants  CONSTANCY-  Aged  4P.  ^Jobbing  gho^p  pre- 
Flll  «n  tlma  painting.—  " 

Lambeth. 


UMBER,  GASFITTER,  ZINC- 

WORKER,  So.  wants  a JOB.  Good  relerenoe  from  last  em- 
abiliw.  Sc.— 3.  B.  Plumber,  Ne.  4S,  Lower  Oarden-stieat, 
r,  8.W.  


, UMBER’S  LABOURERwants  a SITU  A- 

TION  Handy  tn  the  Trade.  Has  been  in  an  establishment 
Totol  abstainer.— B.  BOTLEB,  3.  Ablngdon-road.  High- 
ingtoD.  


SEWER  GAS. 

Ae  PEEYBNTrVE  of  the  ENTET  of  BBWEE  GAB  into  Dvrelling-hotuee 

engeioBS.  nieta, Tu-.ih?  «aate  aod  oyerflow  pipes  from  cistama- hatha,  laratones, and  sinks,  DOULlUis  suu. 
itrongly  recommend  the  nse 

iVlAPaSERGH'S  fiViPROVEC  GULLY. 

Jt  the  insertion  of  this  GnUy  in  the  line  of  drain  OUTSIDE  the  honso,  the  common  “d  ^T^ELY  USE!- 
BELL-TEAPS  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  direct  coBimanioation  with  the  sewers  la  effectnaliy  oroEen, 

Price  10a.  9d.  eaeh  complete. 

Hanufactiired  by  DOULTON  & CO.  Higb-street,  Lambetb,  S.E. 

DEPOTS— WOOD  STREET,  BIEMINGHAM ; «1  and  63,  SOUTH  JOHN  STREET,  and 
SOHO  STREET.  tlVESPOOL  and  HOPE  STBEET,  8ALFOBD. 


DOTJLTON^S  SUPERIOB  STAFFORDSHIRE  SANITARY  WARE. 

OABINfiT  STANDS,  PLUG  BASINS,  CLOSET-PAN  BASINS,  UBJNALS,  &o. 

In  White,  Printed,  Uaible,  and  Gold-Banded  and  Lined  Earthenware. 


Meaare.  D.  & Co.  obtained  Five  Medals  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition. 

HENRY  DOULTON  & CO.  HIGH  STREET,  LAMBETH,  S.E. 

Depots— 100,  Soho-street,  Liverpool;  Granrille-street  Birmingham;  and  Hope-street,  Salford, 


BILLING’S  PATENT  CHIMNEY  TERMINALS 

AJIS 

THE  BEST  CURE  FOR  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 

(Vide  Mr.  Eawlinson’s  Letter  in  Timea  of  Febroary  6th,  page  4). 

These  Terminals  have  been  applied  to  many  Public  Buildings  : including  Windsor  Castle,  Somerse 
House,  the  War  Office,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  the  Grosvenor  HoteL 

DOULTON  & CO.,  Lambeth  Pottery,  London,  S.E 


. X3,  L'crk-gtreet,  Lower 


PROVER  (Plumber’s  or  Three-Branch) 

an  ENOAGEUENT.  Town  or  'country.— A.  B 
-terc«e.  York-road.  CamJen-town.  N.W. 


ENT’S  PAINTING  BRUSHES 

. are  Mannfactnred  solely  by 

G.  B.  KENT  & 00. 

At  No.  11,  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH 
STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

And  have  been  celebrated  for  their  Snperioi 
Quality  for  the  last  one  hundred  years,  and 
I may  always  be  depended  upon  " 

1 that  can  be  made. 


) ihe  best  j 


PRIZE  MEDAL,  1861 

AMILTON  & CO.’ 

Buparior  PAINTING  and  QEAININQ  BBUSHES. 


)OLONCEAU 

A3FUALXS. 


and  S E Y S S E 1/ 


For  covering  Flit  Booh,  Paring  tbd  Flooring  of  every  deoriptloo, 
'.peodally  lu  plic«  gul\ject  W damp  and  vennin.  ThU  Aiph^te  18 
W «it«n»iv#ly  used  for  paring  Stables  (as  shown  a^re).  the  ataeoce 
joint,  nrgventiujr  the  asnoration  ot  awinonlv  Forestimatcealt- 
4ces  40  ^ aWto  JOHN  PILKfNtiTOV,  IB.  Flsh.«t«et-llill. 
iTndo'n.  R G.  Country  Builders  siipi'lted  w th  A.pbalta  in  aibt  tot 
.ovcring  Koc,tin.;i*.  Barn-fiocre.  *n.  wlih  jii-trucllous  M lay  it  down. 


TTAL  DE  TRAVERS  COMPRESSED 

V BOCK,  as  laid  In  tt«  Roadways  ol  Cheapsida  and  Bfly  of  tbc 
principal  streets  of  London,  is  Iho  pure,  i ■■  ' *'  ^ 


— — , rock  of  the  V*l  do 

the  cb^pest,’" most  durable,  and  healthiest  paving 
for  Roadways  and  Footways. 


9 & 10,  Greek-st.;  8,  Roee-Bt.,  Soho-sq.,  London. 

Manufactory  : — 

Wholesale  AgenU  for  Bellamy's  Graining  Machtnea 


CROWDEN  & GARROD’S 

FALCON  (Trade  Mark) 

PAINTING  BRUSHES 

ARE  THE 


.PROVER  or  LABOURER  (Plumber’s), 

VANTED,  by  a respectable  young  man.  aged  20,  a SITUATION 
Used  U Jobbing.— E.  J-  L-  9.  Foreo-street.,  Chiswick. 


PROVER  (Whitesmith’s)  wants 

rrUATiON.  Good  knowledge  of  Smith's  work.  Towi 
•Apply.  G.  SMITH.  6,  Csylon.place,  E.tst  Greenwich. 


)UTH  (respectable),  aged  15,  wants  a 

SITUATION  in  a Builder's  or  Arcbliect's  OfBca.  Has  a taste 
jwlng.  Is  willing  to  make  himself  geuoraUy  useful.— H.  H.  P. 
Albany-roadi  Camberwell.  S.E. 

PRENTICE  (Carpenter  and  Builder’s). — 

A parent  wlabes  to  place  hie  son  as  INDOOR  APPRENTICE, 
16  could  learn  the  trades  thoroughly.  A country  town  pte- 
V,  L.  3,  Blgln-street,  Victoria  Park. 


PRENTICE  (Builder’s).  — WANTED, 

to  Place  a Youth,  f^ed  16,  In-doore.  A short  distance  from 
ot  objected  to.  State  premium  re'.julred.— Address.  A.  B. 
auh-lerTsce,  Fulham.road,  West  Brumptoa, 


JURCH  and  PUBLIC  CLOCKS.— 

DESIGNS  and  ESTIMATES,  with  Retereoces  and  TesUinonials 
forwarded  on  application  to 

HN  SMITH,  Midland  Clock  Works,  Derby, 

IMPROVED  WATCHMAN'S  TELL-TALE  CLOCKS 


HE  ASTRONOMER  ROYAL, 

In  hla  report  to  the  Admiralty  (Aug- 13. 1870)  on 
? Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  eayi  ot 
M.  F,  Deut’sChronouieter, 
n»im  It  the  llneet  Chrouometer  that  we  kaye  eyei  had  on  trial. 

M.  F.  DENT, 

Ohioncmster,  Watch,  and  Clock  Maker  to  tbetineeD, 

13,  COCKSPUE-ST.,  CHAEING-CROSB. 


BEST  MADE. 

Their  oniiorm  Quality  ensures  Universal  Satisfaction, 
OriKinal  Manufactory, 

FALCON  SQUARE,  LONDON.  E.C. 


PATENT  GRAINING  MACHINES, 

FOB  THE  IMITATION  OF  WOODS 
The  Graining  Colour  (oil  or  water)  li 
K abeorbed  by  tbe  Roller,  according  to  th> 
" design  engraved  thereon. 

JOHN  F.  & A.  BELLAMY, 

. FRITH  STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON,  W 


STEPHENS’S 

STAINS  FOR  WOOD. 

Preparations  for  Dyeing  Wood  in  Imitation  of  Oak, 
Mahogany,  Rosewood,  Satinwood,  Walnut,  and  Ebony. 

Economical,  extremely  durable,  the  prooesB  cheap 
expeditious,  and  without  smelL 

HAVE  HECEIVED  THE  HIGHEST  AWARDS 
Wherever  exhibited,  and  at  Paris,  Havre,  AmBterdam, 
Lyons  , Vienna,  and  Philadelphia. 

Prospectuses  and  speoimene  of  Stained  Deal,  free  by 
post,  on  application. 

HENRY  STEPHENS, 

No.  171,  Alderagate-street.  London,  E.O. 


S^DON  PATENT  FELT  COMPANY’S 

IMPROVED  ASPHALTIC  ROOFING  FELTS 
DRY  HAIR  FELTS, 

And  PATENT  SHIP  SHEATHING  FELTS, 

DoUvered  Free,  at  lowest  Prices. 

B^es:  Bussex-place,  W,  LendeuhoU-atreet,  London,  B.O. 


WHITE  LEAD  SOa.  Od.  per  Cwt, 

(warranted  genuine), 

Saltio  Linseed  Oil 2 9 P®^  Gal. 

imarioan  Turpentine  2 5 „ „ 

Boiled  Oil  3 1 „ ,, 

OakVamiab  7 0 „ „ 

Fine  Oak  Varnish  9 0 „ „ 

FOR  CASH,  at  W.  URQUHART’S, 
Old-Established  Varnish  and  Colour  Warehouse, 
827,  Edgware.road,  Paddington, 


VAL  DK  TRAVERS  MaSTIC  A8PHALTE  Is  ipedally  edapted  for 
Stables.  Granaries.  Biewbouses,  Malt  Floors,  Roofings,  Railway  Plat- 
forms, basemenU,  Cowhouses.  Drying  Sheds.  Baras,  Coach-houses, 
Warehouses.  Wharfs,  Docks,  Aqueducta.  EeserroUB.  Aquarium  Tanks, 

VAL  DE^TRAVEBS  ASPHALTB  PAVING  COMPANY  (Limlt^), 
Nos.  14  to  le.Palmeraton.bulldings,  Old  Broad-street.  London,  E.C. 


French  asphalts  company, 

Booldtd  Ftancalse  dee  Asphaltes  (Limited). 

No.  27,  CORNHILL,  LONDON, 

Merchant*.  Shippers,  Builders,  and  the  Trade  supplied  with  the 
Compauy'a  well-known  Beyssel  Asjdialte  at  greatly  ^raduced  p^es. 

Every  Information  on  application.  


JOHN  KNIGHT,  Secretary, 


Brunswick  rock  asphalt 

PAVING  COMPANY  (Limlled).— Awarded  the  only  Medal 
for  Rook  Asphalt  at  Philadelphia.  Now  being  laid  atMesars.  Ollbev  s 
Warehouse.  Chalk  Farm-road.  (3.200  superflcial  yards),  Southbrook 
Park  Newstead-road.  and  Alblon  gardene,  4e. 

Otfices  :— 9.  Oracecburcb-stteet.  E.C. 


Damp  proof  course, 

“TAYLOR’S  PATE.NT.’’ 

TO  PREVENT  DAMP  RISING  UP  WALLS  THE 
JOINT  MUST  BE  KEPT  CLEAR,  IT  THUS  FORMS 
an  AIB  PASSAGE;  ON  ANY  OTHER  PRINCIPLE 
IT  18  INRPFECTUAL. 

v 1 • ^ 


A" 


yentUatlon.  Delivered  from  London  or  Tamworth. 

All  communications  to  be  addreased  to  th# 

BROOMHALL  TILE  i BRICK  CO.  .Limited 
Cox’s  Wharf,  Upper  Grotmd-st.  Blaokfnars,  S.E 

IL^NsbiP^ONCEETE  STABLe, 

FLOORING  „ .X 

BU^n^hai^l^lwcastlef  40,  It  has  also  been  Urgely  u-sed  f«  etabl^ 
.^^lu^ards  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  In  various  parts  of  the 
^g^m,  Md  U specified  by  many  leading  ^ndon  and  proyinclal 
^hiteots.  400  (Btoble  floor)  reference  on  appUoatiom 

W B.  WILKINSON  & CO.  Newoastle-on-Tyne, 

KetablUbed  IWL  EXHIBITION  MEDAL  1874 


the  builder. 


yf CEILING  FLOWERS  (MACHINE  MAI 

^4^  Od,  each.  Price  Lists  of  these  aed  other  Rowers  seat  free  on  appli 

ONS,  49,  RATHBONE  PLAnP^  w. 

CARPET  RUI'1'’S  PATENT  BRICK  KILN 


A WABM,  SOFT,  isD  NOISELESS  PLOOE  CLOTH 

UlQbS.  1 Tt T -1  . 


For  Hotels  and  Clubs, 

For  Counting.liouees  and  Shops, 

For  Churches  and  Public  Buildings, 

Soft  «,  ^ PLAIN  AND  IN  THE  CHOICEST 

or  loary  Carpet,  and  specially  recommended  for 

India-rabber  Macintosli  Coats  of  superior  n 
Ladies  Waterproof  Mantl  ee.  j 

Waterproof  Leggings  and  Oeershoes.  j 

India-rubber  Hot-water  Bottles,  Air 

ror  Carriages,  Warehouses,  Officee,  Con«ei 

BRITANNIA  RUBBER 


For  Libraries  and  Studios, 

For  Halls  and  Stone  Floors, 

For  Billiard.rooms  and  Passages. 
DESIGNS. 

the  Nursery.  WiU  wash  and  does  not  absorb  dust 
nake  la  every  material,  style,  and  quality. 
Coachmen’s  Driving  Coats. 

Waterproof  Driving  Aprons  and  Ruga. 

, and  Water  Beds,  Cushions,  &o. 

VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  MATS 

„ ,-atorii.s,  and  Entranoj.h.U.,  &c.  M«d«  ’any  .iz«  ind  tkickoMs 

and  KAMPTULECON  COMPANY 

TON.RTREET  T.nwnAVT  -o  ’ 


'PHE  HAUNOHWOOD  BRICK 
Sr' S'.“"  B 


illualrated 


the  thdrmaston 


'T'ERRA  metallic  brick  & TI 

TILERIES. 

M "“U  Liue  ot  the  Mldlind  lUllwaT 

gratis  on  applic,*'!"-  • 

XileriM,  Lelceste 


No.  32,  CANNON-STREET,  LONDON.  E.C. 


Ihs 


BELLMAN  & IVEY 


\,1IXED  and  STOCK  BRICK  I 

LtA  BURRS,  and  BRUK  RUBBISH 

UEAK.  fi  CO.  lL-mltrd>. 


« CO.  iL-mltfd). 

•e  ROK  SALE  .i  large 
put  on  board  bArgea 


fk  Makers,  Slttiugbourue, 
u Louclup  or  elievfht 


alongaidt 

Sale,  about  GOO, 
.-felon 


Bueiness,  is  of  eieellei 
savuie  of  30  per  cent,  in  nee.  from  its  covering  one-thir 
ila  w re  awarded  Messrs.  BELLM AN  & IVEY  for  their 

-10,  Vine-street,  Liquorpond-street,  E.C. ; and 
Showrooms  and  Office:— 95,  Wigmore 


.ution  on  Londo 
Soulh  Coast  Kailv 
SUtiogbonme,  Kt 


TMPORTANT  to 

_L  WILLIAM  KEMSI"^"  " 


X WILLIAM  K.EM8LET8  PATENT  BRICK 
Inventor  hae.ucoeedwJ  In  perfecting  a chean  Cat 
tuillr  protecU  ILe  Bricks  from  Rain  rrhlle  on  th 
Ground,  at  tbe  same  time  freelj  admitting  tuu 
“*?? quickly  and  thorooghly  di 
methods,  with  a aaving  to  the  Manufacturer 
means  (explained  in  Prospectue),  ol  1001  per  M 
more  than  paying  for  the  erecUon  of  the  Covorlag 
Another  great  advantage  is  that  upon  this  pri 
nert  only  occupy  the  space  of  two  on  the  old  meihc 

Brlcka^d.  aitUngboiu^Ke'n^.'wheM^tie  ^ wU 
working  order. 


SUPERIOR  GLAZED  STONEWARE 


DRAIN  PIPES. 

GLAZED  BRICKS  ^ 

AND  TILES. 

W.  INGHAM  & SONS, 

WODTLEY,  NEAR  LEEDS.  ^ 

LONDON  OFFICE 

19,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  LANE,  E.C.  E 


WHITE 


Of  every  Deeoription,  Bought  to  Pull 
and  cleared  away  on  the  shortest  noth 
The  full  Value  given  by 

SPELLER,  BROTHERS, 

Building  Material  Dealers  and  Contraol 
(Opposite  the  Model  Prison  and  Police  StJ 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLINGTOI 
No  Charge  made  for  Valuations. 


OTFOED  GAULT  BEICK  AND 


DUILDINGS  BOUGHT  to  Take  Dm 

_TO  A^UITECra._8URVBY0Ra,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTI 


GAULT,  EED  BEICK,  AND  TILE  WOK^ 

ft  TT  TJ  XT’  XT  A t:»'  r'.  ^ 


SEVENOAKS. 

MOULDED  BEIOKS, 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TILES. 


WHITE  FACINGS, 
EED  FACINGS, 

For  Prices,  ap 


PINK  WISE-CUT, 
SEWBE  BEIGES, 


0-  BUILDERS,  AND  OTI 

LD  HOUSES  BOUGHT  to  Pull  I 

1^*1?’*^*°°'^*.*?“**“*..°''  ‘*'«rt«Bt  notice.  Sandandi 

f )LD  BUILDINGS  BOUGHT  toPiillD 


PATENT  RED,  WHITE,  AND  BUFF  PERFORATED 


FACING  BRICKS. 

FIRE  BRICKS,  CHIMNEY  TOPS, 

GLAZED  SOCKET  SANITARY  PIPES,  GARDEN  EDGING,  &c. 


‘isn  Gone  with  ileepatch.  and  on  the  ihoitest  nctleo 

BIRD  & CO.  Building  MateriarDealers 

yp-  S30.  OLD  KENT-ROAD.  SR 


T.  H.  SEACOME,  the  Delph  Brick  and  Fire 


/~1AETS,  LADDERS,  BARROWS  & 

r,A/fss?..  £"''c?.a.ri"7a;LS.'Vr  ” 


Clay  Works.  EUABON 


LEAD  TRAPS. 

They  are  mauufactured  of  PUEB  PIQ  LEAD, 
Bolder  or  Beam,  and  are  aa  clean  inside  and 
pipe  made  by  hydraulic  preasure. 

BEARD,  DENT,  I HEllYER, 


and  other  Carte,  intended  for  exporti 
rr  so  as  to  I>e  inUrchangeahle  In  their  p.-irt*. 
oi  1'  Trestle*.  Step*,  *e.  Lent  on  I 

FELLOES.  STOCKS,  F^CE 
Price  List*  on  Application. 

GEORGE  ELL  & CO. 

B»-^8T0N  ROAD,  N W 
>VHARF,  BtbHOP’a  ROAD.  LO.SDQN.  W 


without 
out  a! 


Patentees  and  Sole  Manul'acturera, 
LEAD  MERCHANTS, 

And  MannfactnrerB  of  all  Plumbers’  Brass-work 

Ifo.  8,  2-lDct.  8a.  8d. 

<Ti»w.  a*.  0d.  • Da  with  bra.**  cap  * crew.  4*.'8d. 

]|-inch,  b.  2<L 

’Crew,  3a  lOd.  Do.  with  brasgeap  * acrew,  J*.  2d 


DOULTON^S^STONE WAKE  KITCHEN  SINKS 


ARE  ukeqCalled  for  strengts  and  cleanlines^ 

kind  of  Stonowsre.  ,er,  higU,  gl.sed,  and  aro  perto.tl,  I.vco.soa.y'j  and  Noa-Aasoansa,, 


W B .SIMPS  ON  5 S ON  S 

456,WeSTaTRAND.W.C.  T AND 

IOO.ST.MARTIN'SLANE.-W.C. 


PT.  22,  1877.]  THE  BUILDER. 

DOULTON  & CO.  High  Street,  Lambeth,  S.E 

WERE  AWARDED  FIVE  PRIZE  MEDALS  at  the 

PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION. 

Messrs.  D.  & Co.  call  attention  to  their  CLOSET  PANS  and  TRAPS 
in  STRONG  VITRIFIED  STONEWARE. 

Cottage  Pan  and  Trap  at  4s.  6d,  (as  Ulnstratiou) 

FIG.  "D.” 

Manufacturers  of  FOWLER’S  PATENT  CLOSET. 
DEPOTS  61  & 63,  Sonth  John-st.  and  100,  Sobo-st.  Liverpool 
Granville  Wharf,  Birmingham  ; and  Ilope-sb.  Salford. 

ETON’S  Superior  Glazed  Stoneware  DRAIN  PIPES 

EXTEAOT  from  J0DOES’  BBPOETS  of  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION. 

1 fir  Improved  Sanitary  Stoneware  and  Sewer-pipes  of  Special  Construction,” 

STANFORD’S  PATENT  JOINT  FOR  PIPES 


a Joint  is  absolutely  Water-tight;  and  needs  no  shilled  labour  in  fixing 


RT  DOTJLTON  & CO.  HIGH  STREET,  LAMBETH,  S.E. 

ods  delivered  by  Rail  or  Water  from  Works  in  London,  Lanoaebire,  and  Staffordshire. 

L,  1862.  ESTALLISHED  1795.  Paris,  1867 

ISEPH  CLIFF  & SONS, 

WORTLEY,  LEEDS. 

PIPES,  highly  glazed,  true  in  form,  and  good  thickneea, — Cironlar,  from  2 in.  to  36  in. 
r or  Oval  shape,  from  8 in.  by  6 in.  to  36  in.  by  2i  in.  INVERT  BLOCKS,  &o. 

RICKS  for  resisting  the  most  intense  heats.  Blast  Furnace  Lumps,  Patent  Gas  Retorts, 
mney  Tops. 

TECTURAL  AND  OTHER  TERRA-COTTA,  White  or  Red. 

} BRICKS. — These  are  of  a Warm  Buff  colour,  and  are  largely  speciffed  by  Architects 
aose  of  their  great  bardness. 

D BRICKS,  White  and  all  colours.  Bine  Bricks.  Paving  Tiles.  Adamantine  Clinkers. 

London  Depot 2 & 4 WHARFS,  KING’S  CROSS  GOODS  STATION. 

’etp^ol  1.  Back  Leeds  Street. Leads  Queen  Street. 

THOMAS  SMITH  & CO. 

SANITARY  STONEWARE  and 


RRA - COTTA  MANUFACTURERS 

(Late  of  the  Original  Lambeth  Potteries.  Established  1749). 


r Glazed  Stoneware  Drain-pipes,  Lipped  Invert  Blocks,  Sewer  Carriers,  Street  Gnllies 
Sinks,  Traps  with  Galvanised  Iron  FUps,  D-Traps,  Yard  Sinks,  Syphons,  Closet  Pans, 
Terra-Cotta  Chimney  Tope,  Terminals,  &o. 

Illnstrated  Liats  and  Prices  on  application  to — 

Eios.  snvniTH:  &-  co. 

CANAL  POTTEP.IES,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 

SrSON  POTTERY  COMPANY.  John  Phillips  & Company. 

GL4ZED  SrONBWAKE  SOCKET  PIPES. 


ACCESS  PIPE. 


ips’a  Improved 
Pipe  and  Vitreous 
vert  Bricks. 


Terra-Cotta  Chimney  Pots 
Fire  Bricks,  Fire  Clay 
Tiles,  &c. 


Bctural  Terra-Cotta  Window  Heads,  String,  Ridge  Cresting,  Finials,  &c. 

POTTERIES:— POOLE,  Dorset;  NEWTON  ABBOT,  Devon. 
rS  ! — LONDON,  Albert  Embankment,  Lambeth,  S.E.;  PLYMOUTH,  Great  Western 
Docks;  CORNWALL,  Par  Harbour. 


.AZED  SOCKETED  SANITARY  TUBES, 

HIMNEY  POTS,  &c.  Goods  Shipped  at  Hull  and  other  Ports. 

Hi  OK,  Sanitary  Tube  Works  Hunslet  Carr,  LEEDS. 

LNQ  P'LOWEBS,  COENICE  ENRICHMENTS,  TRUSSES,  &o 
A LABGE  STOCK  BOB  SELECTION.  ESTIMATES  GIVEN. 

PARSONS  A CO. 

bitectural  Modellers  and  Plasterers,  59,  Gray’s-inn-road,  W.C. 

TO  COUNTRY  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Photograph  of  Centre  Flowers  and  Enriohments  aent  by  poet  on  application. 
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JOHN  & JAS.  SIMPSON  & CO. 

134,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET, 

1,  2,  3,  & 4,  Peter’s  Hill, 

LONDON,  E.O. 

MANUFACTURERS  & WAREHOUSEMEN 

OF 

m FCTENISEING  MATERIALS. 


ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  CHINTZES, 
CRETONNES,  8ATTEEN8,  TOUBNAYB, 
TAPESTRY,  CRETONNES, 

SILK  AND  WOOL  REPS  AND  AREAS, 

SILK  Damasks,  poplins, 

BROCATELLES,  PLAIN  SATINS, 

BROCADES,  COTELINES,  4o., 

MOQUETTE  AND  OTHER  TAPESTBIES, 
CASHMERES,  MOORISH  STRIPES, 

UTRECHT  VELVETS  (Art  Coloora), 

RICH  EMBROIDERED  VELVETS  (Bpeoial 
Destgna), 

CURTAIN  AND  BILLIARD  CLOTHS, 
VELVETEEN*,  FUSTIANS, 

DIAGONALS,  PORTliRRS, 

TABLE  COVERS,  to. 

Printed  Dimities  and  Window  Blinds,  Blind  Hollands, 
Tammies,  Moreens,  Hair  Seatia^,  Leather-Clothe,  Curled 
Hair,  Feathers,  Canvas  and  Hessians,  Chair  Webs,  Bed 
and  Mattress  Ticks,  Twines,  Blind  Lines,  Venetian 
Webs,  Tassels,  Gimps,  Cornice  and  other  Fringes, 
Borderings,  Laces,  Covered  Buttons,  to. 

SAMPLES  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


J^/J'A.PLE  & CO. 

\/|ANUFACTaRER3  of  ARTISTIC 

LtJ  FURNITURE. 

\TANUFACTURERS  of  SUPERIOR 

i.VX  FURNITURE. 

\/l  ANUFACTURER3  of  BED  - ROOM 

hVX  SUITES. 

J^ANUFACTUREES  of  EASY  CHAIRS. 
j^JANUFACTURERS  of  BEDDING. 
j^JAPLE  & CO. 

Maple  & CO.  the  largest  and  most  con- 

veulent  FURNI3BISG  E.STA15LI3IJMBNT  in  the  world, 
A house  of  aiif  uiegnitude  lurnlsiird  fcooi  btock  iu  three  days.  Fur- 
chiuere  ehould  luspect  this  stock  before  deuloing  eUe where,  AH  geode 
marked  iu  plain  Oguree.  Estahlisbed  33  rears. 


B 


ED-ROOhl  SUITES,  Enamelled, 

guineas  (in  the  Gothic  style), 
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B 

gED. 


ED-ROOM  SUITES,  Solid  Ash,  24 

guinea!  (Id  the  Medijoral  gtylr) 


ROOMSLJITES,  in  Birch,  28  guineas. 


B 


ED-ROOM  SUITES,  the  Early  English 


iX/TAPLE  & CO.— BED-ROOM  SUITES  in 

1>  I EARLY  ENGLISH,  carried  out  to  de.iga  by  the  beat  artiste 
of  the  day.  Sumo  hew  aud  meet  elegauleuites  designed  by  geatlemeu 
eepecUlly  engaged  by  Mesers.  Uaple.  These  suites,  which  are  a 
Biieciallty  with  this  flrtu,  should  be  seea.  Macbluery.  Ac.  has  been 
erected  so  as  to  prcdUL-e  this  class  of  furniture  at  the  lowest  possible 

jNDIAN  CARPETS. 

JJYDERABAD. 

JJECCAN. 

A/TAPLE  & CO.  have  just  received  a large 

LVJ.  coniUoment  of  very  Bne  CARPETS  from  Ilydera’-ad  sod 
Deecnn,  periliips  Cifp  0/ Aaftimore  aud  the  dahlia,  frooi  Rouibay. 
These  Carpets  were  toady  for  lospectiou  on  WBDNESUaY, 
AUGUST  I.  Quslily  very  fine,  some  very  curious  In  colour  and 
ilerlga.  Prices  remarkably  low,  and  must  a8tonisU.~MAPLB  & 00. 
TolCenham-court-nad  Loudon. 


kA  nnn  feet  GILT  O-G  ROOM 

G V/5  h'  U ' BORDERING,  from  Id,  per  foot. 

Also  e\ cry  deacrlptlou  of  Picture  Frame  Mouldinga 

GEORGK  IlEES,41,42,43.RUSSBLL.SrilEET, 

COVENT  GARDEN, 


TJ^MBOSSED  FLOCK  PAPERS  (New 

I i Improved).  Patented  in  tbe  United  King  lom  arid  in  France 
Specially  adapted  foe  wall,  ceiling,  and  geuer.il  suiface  decorauou 
Ariiatlc  designs  in  baud-uiade  papers,  of  sup-rlor  qualiry,  in  every 
style.  Dado  decomtlaos.  Embossed  leatheia  and  rai.ed  fl‘>cks. 

Wit.  WOOLLAM3  i CO.  MANUFACTURING  pAPBR-a FA ISERS. 
No.  110,  High-street,  near  Mancheater-square.  London,  W. 


ON  HIRE.  — TARPAULINS, 

MARQUEES,  TENTS,  AWNINGS,  FLAGS  TABLES, 
CHAIRS,  BAIZE,  So, 

PIGGOTT,  BROTHERS, 

I No.  59.  BiaeOPBGATE  WITHOUT.  LONDON. 


BUILDERS’  TARPAULINS 

ON  SALE  OE  ml 

J.  G.  SIMKINS,  Manufaotnrfvr, 

No.  30  WHARF-ROAD.  CirY-Rf'AD.  LONDON,  N, 
aee  large  Advectisement  Marob  S4th. 


/ '1  LAZED  TERRA-COTTA  (Lipecombe’s 

VjV  Patent).— The  Great  Improvement  : ole-Jisd  by  every  shower 
of  rain  beating  against  it.  Beautiful  colourand  tertura  im perishable, 
extremely  hard,  moulded  to  any  design,  moderate  price. 

Specimens  at  LIPSCOMBS  & CO.’S  Oliaioosl  Filter  Office. 

No.  44.  Queen  Viotoria-atreet.  E.O.  (removliur  from  Temnle-hart. 


TERRA-COTTA. 

I J.  M.  BLASn FIELD  respectfully  informs  Architects.  Bnilders. 
.ud  hU  other  Potrous,  that  he  has  OPRNBU  an  OFFICE  at 
No.  42,  BERNERS-STREET.  UXFOBD-STP.BBT,  W.  where  samplce 

‘’workT^ALBEET  ROAD, 
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A eeedeen  granite  monuments 

JrA  FROM  St  CARRIAGE  FREE. 


- — CARRIAGE  FREE. 

Qnmite  "Work  of  kindi,  b««utiful  and  endurUjg.  Accnraf* 
EntiraTlni.  Plans  and  price  free,  from 

JOHN  W.  liEGGH,  Soolptor,  Aberdeen. 


W. 


& J.  E.  FREEMAN,  Merchants  in  all 

kinds  of  8TONE  and  GRANITE.  DepSU.  adjoiBingthe 
Maocleafleld-streef.  City- 
""herB  estimates  may  be 


Commercial  Surrey  Docks,  Sotberhlthe , 
road : and  Millbank-street,  Westminster. 

' r deliveries,  either  by  vessel  t 
Mrilbank-itreet,  8.W. 


kingdci 


, to  all  parts  of  the 


A BBEDEEN  GRANITE  WORKS. 

Jr  MACDONALD,  FIELD,  & CO.  Worken  in  Poli-hed 

Prla^edals  IntemaUonal  Exhibitions. 
IM.  185J  and  1882,  and  Three  Prize  Medals  at  Parla,  1867  Red 
Bine,  and  Grey  Granites  for  Axchitectnral  Conatmctlo^MoQumenla* 
Decoration,  and  General  Purposes,  ' 

* T done  at  specially  low  prices  by  New 

Patent  Process.  London  Depdt.  4W,  Easton-road  S.Vf  ’ 


GRANITE. 

JOHN  FREEMAN  & SONS 
^ PENRYN,  CORNWALL; 

AJTD  1,  GREAT  OOLLEG E-STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  8 W 
Lcndon  Ageoto— W.  A J.  R.  FRBBMAN.  27.  M.lih.nfc..te..t  glw. 


JOSEPH  S,  GABRIEL,  GreUier’a  Wharf, 

^ Selvpdere-road,  Lambeth,  8.B. 


DiPOTfli— At  the  Midland  Gooda-yard.  8t.  Panerae 
Nation ; at  the  Great  Northern  Goode-yard,  King’e-croea 
Station,  which  are  in  direct  telerrapluo  commonioation 
with  the  Office,  Grallier’s  Wharf. 

STONE  MERCHANT  and  CONTEAC. 
TOR  for  work  in  all  descriptiona  of  Granite,  Portland 
iorb  Cae^  Anbigny,  Bramley  Fall,  Red  and  White 
Maoafleld,  Red  Dumfries.  Kentish  Rag,  Flinte,  Kerb  and 
Pitchinij.  Maaona'  work  executed  by  Stone  Sawing  and 
Poliahjog  MMhicery,  of  the  moat  improved  description, 
at  Grellier  a Wharf,  where  eatimatee  mav  be  obtained,  on 
application  for  Stone,  delivered  by  rail  or  veeael.  Good# 
landed  np  to  16  tons  weight. 


BATH  STONE  DRESSINGS. 

ASHLAR,  and  every  description  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Stone 

for  the  Coovem„noe  of  Bolide 

fnces  delirered  at  any  Railway  Station,  inquire  by  letter,  addressed  to 


MESSRS.  YOCKNEY  Z COMPANY, 


BOX^  TUNNEL  STONE  QUARRIES,  CORSHAM,  IVIL' 

Notb.— Corsbam  Down  Stone,  in  seasoned  blocks,  from  4 feet  to  100  feet  cube. 


GRANITE. 

THE  DE  LANK  GRANITE  COMPAN 

QUARRIES  at  DE  LANK,  ST.  BREWARD. 

Tb  n -L  hipping  wharves  at  WADEBRIDGE. 
anw  i- 1 well-known  Qaarries  is  of  the  beat  fine  grain,  and  can  be  qna 

deJcriDHon  nf  Eogmeering,  or  ITonnmental  parposes.  Estimates  fc 

description  of  Granite  Work  on  application  to  the  Manager, 

JOHU  H.  BOTTERELL,  Far  Station,  Cornwall. 


ITALIAN  AND  OTHER  MARBLES. 


AYLWIN,  STAMPA,  & CO.  s.-  Min, „d 


_ , >•  AAixivr,  ixrosvenor-ra.  s. w. 

E.C.  .„ce.,o„ToB.F;bMc".r  SoT 

SLrBT.^d''Tl'LE‘T’i?iJ“‘'^'  .flfTOABY  TEIX  SICILIAN,  ..d  ‘J  Co1o„“.7harS3 
n»«,r  ,•  o tiles.  Fimree  snitaVlo  for  Gallery,  Monamental,  and  Garden  purposes  and  all  deeor 
Decorative  Sculpture  Wor^.  in  Statuary  and  Sicilian  Marble.  Marble  Baths.  Mortar^VaaV  Ac,  iLt  fr^ 


GRANITE. 


JDOLISHEU  GRANITE,  GREY,  RED.  and 


v/Aiic...  I AU  Iiuu  1 mri  C M 

1-LOCK8  for  ENGINEERIVW  FITKPOSBS 
PAVING  8ETd  and  CURBS, 

D.  H.  & J.  N E W A L L, 

GRANITE  QUARRIES  alKl  POLiamNO  WORR3 
DALBEATTIE,  ne-a  DUMFUIKS. 

PRA  Seihum-rnal.  Ooulh  Norwo  d 5 E. 

rKANClS  U.  PICTON,  Qmren  IliMinuice-OoHill.-ts,  Dale-itrs#/ 


JJKANITB ! GRANITE  ! 


POLISHED.  DREBSED.  or  ROUGH,  la  large  oi  mgaD  Blocka 
erb,  J and  Broken  Granite  iJellv.r.-<l  direct  tro.a  Quarries 

®here  Stock  Is  kept.  Agency  for  Belgian  MarWe. 

CB  AKLRS  M.  MaNUELLE.  Qrauite  Monment  ana  Agent. 

No.  132.  Fenehureb-street,  BO 


Dalbeattie  granite  quarries 

and  POLISHING  WOKKS- 

SHEARER,  SMITH,  & COMPANY 

W.'S'J.  P'^LJSHED  grey,  BLUB,  and  RED  GRANITES  for 
MONLME.^TAL  and  ARCHITECTURAL  Pnrpoeee,  Block*  for  Engi- 
neering W i>i  ks,  Paving  Setta,  Kerb,  4o.  * 

London  Office*:  21,  Great  Qeorge-atreet.  Weatminster,  S.W. 


B 


DOTH 


WHEELER, 


GRANITE  QUARBl  OWNBHS,  8TONB 
MRHCHANTS,  AND  PAVIORS, 


PORTLAND  STONE, 

By  Ship,  landed  or  delivered. 

Batimatee  given  for  Maeon*'  Work  and  Flriajt- 
SBBENMUOR  STONE,  one  of  tbe  beet  and  moot  ecitabia 
(or  Stupe  and  Laudlnga 

BRAMLEY  FALL,  by  Ship  or  Rail ; and  every  deecriptton  O' 
YORKSHIRE  BTGN8  In  Block*,  Blahe,  Stile.  Step*,  ke.  woi 
the  Quarry  or  in  London. 

BATH  STONE. 

AgenU  for  the  Corabam  Down  Qnamea 

GRANITE. 


MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES 


Vein  Marble  Chimney-pieoe,  with  8.in.  Piers  2Sfl. 

Ditto  Ditto  lO-iii.  ,,  with  trnsses  4-5s. 

Ditto  Ditto  10. io.  ,,  oircaLar  45s 

^ enamelled  slate  CHIMNEY-PIECES  TO  ORDER. 

GRUNDY  & CO.’S  MARBLE  WOR 

No.  26.  PAGE. STREET,  MILLBANK.  WESTMINSTER. 


PLATE  and  WINDOW  GLASS  WAREHOUSI 


76  and  76,  WELLS  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


CHARLES  BUSSELL,  GIBBS,  & CO. 

Bnpply  every  deacriptior  of  GLASS  required  for  BUILDING  PDEPOSES,  at  the  lo 
wholesale  rates. 

ESTIMATES  AND  TARIFFS  POKWAP.DED  ON  APPLIOATION. 


pj3  E T land,  CAEN, 


- „,  YORK, 

HILI,,  MANSFIELD.  FOREST  of  DEAN  and  ALL  KINDS 
of  STdNE  lopplied  from  Wharf  Stock,  or  direct  from  IheQUHrr'W. 
Stone  cut  to  order  by  jteam  iaw-milU.  Good*  Landed  and  Carted. 

DIKE  & BRUTON, 

VICTORIA  and  OROSVENOR  WHARVES. 

BUCKINGHAM  PALACE-ROAD.  PIMLICO.  S.W. 


THE  ORANITE  AND  MARBLE  AGENCY 

TVTONUMENTS,  columns,  Pilasters, 


QAWN  POPTLANl) 

STEWARDS  & CO. 


POR'^ND  STONE  MERCHANTS,  ISLE  o*f  PORT 
And  at  PORTLAND  WHARF.  OROSVENOE-ROAD 
Li*t  of  prices  on  .application.  ' 


PORTLAND  STONE  STEAM 


Grey  Granlt^  Poltehed  or  FineiIx^"‘At'.o  in'se^enUiiv, 
enire,  and  older ilarblea.  Specimene  may  be  seen,  and  derlme  and 
on  applying  to  WHITE  ft  BODGSON.  AgenU 
OFFICES;— 13  fel3E-LANE,  QUEEN  VICTORIA-STRK BT.  E. C 


Katlmate*  given  for  POLISHED  ORaNITA 
A large  Stock  of  GRANITE  always  at  our  London  Wbarf  lot 
Baeea,  Plintb*,  Tiam.__CMb,  Spur  Stouee,  Swpa,  Landing*,  fte. 

— *—  -T  lAid  In  Towrtr 


Every  deecription  of  PITUHINGS  at  i 
Country. 

Stone  enppUed  lor  Exportation. 

Goods  Landed  by  10-ton  Steam  Crane. 


ORAMLEY  FALL  STONE.— Estimates 

-U  given  for  SUPPLY  of  tMa  STONE,  either  rough  ecahbled  to 


r,  or  dreseed  ready  for  Bung.  Delivered  to  any  part'of  the  United 
iiigdom_._  Qoarriei  at  ^Hor&lyrlh,  neat  Leeds.— For  particulate, 


d Cauterbury  Wharfs, 


pAEN  and  AUBIGNY  STONE. 

JOSEPH  8.  GABRIEL, 

Sole  Agent  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

For  M.  J ule*  Le  Boucher’*  eelebrated  Caen  and  Aublgny  Stone. 
Price*  given,  F.  0.  B.  Caen,  or  delivered  to  any  port  in  tbe  United 
Kingdom  — ORELLISR'S  WHARF,  Belvrdere-mad,  S.B. 


NOWELL  & ROBSON, 

CTONE  MERCHANTS,  PAVIORS,  and 

QUARRY  OWNERE — Loudon  Otkeee,  Warwlck-road,  Em* 


eiugton,  W.  Hstimate*  given  for  parioni’  work,  and  every  deacnp. 
lion  of  Qnarry. worked  Stone,  including  blocks,  landings,  paring 
steps,  curb.  tram,  piuhlng,  broken  granite  for  maeadamiaiug.  fte. 

BLOCK  AND  FLAG  QUARRIES.  Idle.  nearLeeda 
GRANITE  QUARBIBB,  Narborongb,  near  Leiceoter. 


Dumfries  red  stone. 

For  full  psrtieuUn  as  to  tbe  supply  of  thU  Stone,  apply  to 

JOSEPH  8.  GABRIEL, 

GBBLLISB'S  WHARF.  BELVBDERE-ROAD,  LONDON.  S.E 
Sole  Agent  for  tbo  sale  of  this  Stone  from  the  best  Quarries, 


ANCASTER 

STONE, 


( FROM  THti 

ANCASTER  STONE  CO.’S 

QUARRIES, 

, ANG'BTEk  near  GRANTHAM. 

1*  a good-looking  St.me,  easily  works  ■.  and,  though  soft  when  finl 
quwneil,  become*  hard  with  expoeare,  and  very  durable. 

Meet  of  the  anc'-iit  cburcbes  In  LiiR-olariOre  are  Luilt  of  tiir 
Gt.°rv'ji***  ^ oeauUfui  new  Hldlaud  P-ailway  SUUon  ai 


STEAM  STONE  SAWING  AND 
RUBBING  MILLS, 

JOHN  T.  CHAPPELL, 

BUILDER  and  CONTRACTOR. 

T^mes  Bank  Wharf,  112,  Grosvenor-road,  S.W. 
Office  Entrance,  149,  Lupue-Btreet,  Pimlico,  S W. 

A stock  of  about  2no  Sawn  Portland  and  York  Landines 
always  kept.  4-inch  to  6-iQch  Portland  Landings  up  to 
60  feet  super.  A large  stock  of  Portland  Slabs  cf  various 
thicknesses. 

Blooke  in  stock,  ready  forentting. 
Rubbing  Bed.  Sasring  orders  promptly  executed. 
Prices  and  Terms  on  application. 

(See  also  Wood  Sawing  Advertisement.) 


m..  4i.aL.i.o  Muu  JHAaci.>jir  \V(j_  ^ 

Block,  81»li,  and  ScanlllDB*  supplie  I toJiderVaad'Eahn 
- - Detcripfion  of  MASONH'  WORK  Prepared  at  the  ( 
ig  lumed  Balusters,  Column*,  io.  by  R ORRENWOI 
.Stone Merchant,  Portland.- office»:CoamercUJ.rd 


PORTLAND  STME  from  the 

A.  Delivered  to  Ship,  at  Portland,  or  Rallwav. 

For  price*,  apply  to 

CHARLES  HOLLAND  & GO.  Pre 

Portland  Stone  Steam  Saw  Mill*.  Isle  of  Portland, 


PORTLAND  STONE 


QCARR1E8.-8TONB  ol  tb,  b..,  qa.llt,',  m.  c 


Evv  Ageus,  jnr,  jor 
WELLbA  LendoD  A* 


WiDdow  Glaes,  Sheet  Lead,  Painti 
^ H 0 A ILLINGTON 


LIST  of  PRICES  for  Septnm her  very  much  reduced,  oi 
B7.  B18HQP3QATE-8TRBET  WITHOUT 


THE  PATENT  TICTOEIA  STONE 


Has  now  stood  the  London  Traffic  in  Footways  for 
SEVEN  Years. 

The  monlde  are  now  lined  with  metal,  so  that  the  Stone 
can  be  turned  when  worn,  both  sides  being  equally  fnir. 
Paving  laid  for  Local  Boards  or  Vestries,  the  PAYMENT 

forwhichcanbeeitendedoverAlTY  NUMBER  of  Y'EARS. 

A Stock  of  150.0C0  to  250,000  superficial  feet  of  Fie«'irin<> 
always  kept  at  the  Works,  High-street,  Stratford,  Essex.'" 
For  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  to 

TLe  Patent  Victoria  Stoce  Company, 

306,  KING  BLAND  ROAD 


ptevSTAJL  WHITE  SHEJSl 

\y  ^SOLEBALE  BRITISH  and  FORRION  WTNDO 
WAREHOUSE. 


. V « WAREHOUSE. 

•rtltsi  Md  Patent  Plat*.  Crown,  Sheet,  Hortloulion 
nolon^.  Omameutal,  Ground,  Fluted,  Rough 
Ptotogiwphlc,  end  every  description  of  Glai 
ftttiQiate,  and  Frlce-Il»te  forwarded  free  on  receipt  of  > 

a.  METTAM  & 00. 

*■  >.  SWand  n.  PRTNGRhBTRRKT,  SOHO 


rj.LASS,  LEAD,  OIL,  COLOU 
PAPERHANGING  WAREHODS] 


NICHOLLS  & CLARKE, 
No.  6,  High-street,  and  12  & 13.  Blossi 
Shoreditch,  E. 


K 


iTAEBLE  CHIMXEY-PIECES 


ILBY  BEIDGE  L] 

From  the  Blue  Line  formation.  A good  Hydral 


DIRECT  FROM  WORKS. 

n Marble  Box  Ckimney-piecea.  8 in.  pier*,  capv,  aad  hues.  t\ 
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,.  Moulded  Trius  „ loin, 

,.  Circular  ,,  10  In. 

Enamelled  Slate  Cbimn«y-piecea  fron 
Every  deecripti'jn  of  Marble,  Enamelled  SI 

M.  RUTTER  & CO. 

AET  AND  GENERAL  IRONPOUNDBRS  AND  MARBLE 
CHIMNEY-PIECE  MANUFACTURERS, 

No.  83,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET  E.C, 

Marble  Work*,  B<thnal-gTeeii-road.  ’ 

Allbetal  CdBiniMlDu  to  Traveller*.  Agen'..  *c.  inirnducing Business. 


RED  STONE,  ) from  the 

WHITE  STONE.  “ LINDLEY”  QUARRIES 
Y'ELLOW  STONE.  \ 


Mansfield, 

NOTTS. 

it  are  the  handsomot  *"<* 


\ THENIAN  MARBLE  COMPANY 

,-A  (Umttedl— The  PobUe  i*  iuvlUd,  before  parch».iag  Chlmney- 


I the  euly 


Jleees.te  Inapect  the  extensive  aud  varied' SfSck'Jf'  th 
Ympanv  now  able  to  execute  Orders  iu  the  "id-udid  Mat 
ban  half  the  coat  of  teal  Marble,  althougn  eoua]  in  aotieajTin«» 
lurability.  Ac.  Stoves  supplied  ^t  Maunfaotnie™'  Pri«? 

LaNB.  Bermondsey.  City 
Offices  and  Sample  Room*.  6 BIl.r.ITPR  nTPrsn-  or.  ''  ' 


..  ...i,  SALISBURY  x.Ai.iv.  DPiTDoni 
l-le  Room*,  6.  BILLITER  HTRERT,  8.0 

B.  E.  JONES,  Maojging  Director  and  Stcretery. 


KILBY  BRIDGE  LIMB  COMPANY  are 
«e  above  Lime,  either  In  the  Lump  or  Ground*^  .... 
Kingdom,  by^^D  ”,U«lAl-^^Pri^maT  be  had  on  app 


"•r  ‘rri'  “*  "-“oai.  rncee  mav  be  bad  on  ann 
THE  KILBY  BRIDGE  LIME  OOMP  aKY 
MARKST  STREET,  LRICESTBR 


Hooper  & ashb 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  WOEKl 


„ , SOUTHAMPTON. 

Mauuftuitw  the  best  quaUty  only,  and  are  pxepar 
eontracte  at  home  and  abroad.— Ve*.ae!a  can  J<-  • ■ 


OMAN,  PORTLAND, 

KEENE’3  a'  d ottier  CEMKNTa  lor  CAflTI^ 

JAMES  a.  BLASHFIBLD, 


Plaater.  lAtoe,  Hair,  Laf.*,  Sand.  Bcieka,  Tile-,  Rre 
Cotta  Vusee.  Tasaa,  rerminais,  Cbimu-y-pots,  'rnusai 
^''■■‘“~tre  Goo'i*. 

No.  I,  WHARF.  PRAKD  8TBKBT.  PADDING' 


JJOLLICK  & CO. 

A A Betablisoeo  ISM. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORK 

EAST  GREENWICH.  S.E. 

Beet  quality  Cement  only  manulactured.  Bellvered 
tbe  works  to  all  part*  of  London.  Also  to  the  oountry 
cinal , The  Foreign  and  Colonial  Markets  suppHt 
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PORTLAND  AND  PARIAN  CEMENT, 

BOMAN,  MEDINA,  KEENE’S,  STDOCO,  AND  PLASTEE  OF  PASIS, 

MANTJFAOTIIEBD  BT 

“ FRANCIS  CO. 

Offices  Sl  Warehonsea  ; Nine  Wharf,  Bridge  Foot,  Vagxball,  Londop.— Works  : Cliife  Creek,  on  the  Thames,  near  EoclieBte 


BURHAM  BRICK,  LIME,  and 

CEMENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

7,  NICHOLAS-T,ANE,  LOM8ARD-8TKEKT,  E.C. 
LONDON  DEPOTS : - 

AM  WHARF,  BELVEDERE-ROAD.  LAMBETH,  S.E. 

UA  WHaKF.  RD(l  DRAW  DOCK,  NINE-ELMS,  B.W. 
UCKS,  CuTDice  Tiles  nud  Tubes.  QaoLns,  Chiiuney-pets, 
Dmln-pinee.  &c. 

GREY  STONE  ME  D-WAY  LIME, 

Q tbe  ComnAQj's  Kilus,  delivered  lii  bsi-ge-lnivls  sJoimsIde 
I ean-Ii-acl,  4c.  from  the  Coaipanv'a  Dei'fct.  Plaiterof  P-tris. 

'LAND,  SBEPPEY,  snd  ROMAN  CEMENTS 

fKitured  at  the  Company’s  Works,  Borliain,  ou  Uie  bauks  of 
per  Medway,  and  at  Murstou,  near  Slttlngbuurne,  Kent, 
Btlckn  ’Tile'.  4c.  of  auv  des'Bii  made  to  order. 

AT  CULAND  CLIFF  HYDRAULIC  LIME. 

me  is  perfectly  hydraulic,  of  great  strength  and  tenacity  ; It 
ly  under  water,  and  becomes  very  hard  in  a short  time. 

K & STRONG’S  PATENT  COMBINATION. 

(See  Builder.  May  1C,  18ti8 ) 

rham  Brick,  Lime,  aud  Cement  Company,  having  been 
sole  manufacturers,  are  prejiered  to  supply  Tables  for  the 
VsHp,  4e,  Prices  and  narticulsrs  forwarded  on  appllcatiun, 

'ETHER’S  PATENT  DIAPER  BRICES, 

manufactured  only  by 

'ho  Burharc  Brick.  Lime,  and  Cement  Company, 
t variety  of  designs  are  prepared  for  diaporMl  autfaces, 
irses.  cl^mlnr  coiumn’i.  rvlndow-heads.  4c.  to  lie  tten  at 
douDeiOr.  Atcliltects'  own  decigus  exeentsd. 


TLANB  CEMENT. 

A.  H.  LAYERS. 

DepSt,  NINE  ELMS.  LONDON,  8.W, 

EMENT  ia  being  supplied  in  the  eoEslructioa  of  HER 
fS  FORTIFICATIONS,  CONVICT  PRISONS,  LIOHT- 
for  the  HON.  tbe  TRINITY  BOARD,  the  now  DUBLIN 
■OCKS,  THAMES  EMBANKMENT  WORKS.  MAIN 
GE  WORKS  of  LONDON  aud  PROVINCIAL  TOWNS, 
matmction  of  the  principal  RAILWAYS,  CONCRETE 
. 4c.  ami  ia  largely  used  far  STUCCO  WORK. 

MERCHANTS  and  SHIPPERS  SUPPLIED. 

Jelivercd  direct  by  SHIP,  RAIL,  or  otberwiae. 

PLOMA  AWARDED  VIENNA  EXHIBITION.  1873. 
iL.  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  LONDON.  167-L 
MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA,  PHILADELPHIA.  1876. 

I of  PARIS.  ROMAN.  KEENE'S,  and  PARIAN  CRMENT, 
and  RED  SUl  FOl.K  MOULDEDaud  FACING  BRICKS, 

V MALMS,  SHIPPERS,  STOCKS,  GRIZZLES,  PLACE, 
By  Barge  orRsil. 

JREY  STONE,  CHALK,  and  BLUE  LIAS  LIMP-, 

FHS,  HAIR,  BL.ATES.  TILES,  AND  FIEE  GOODS. 

PAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME, 

PORTLAND,  BOMAN,  AND  LIAS  CEMENTS, 

EEAVES,  BULL,  & LAKIN 

le  above  to  any  part  of  London,  by  boat,  raU.  or  cart;  and  to 
part  of  the  kingdom,  by  rail  and  boot,  direct  from  their 

iktoD,  Wilmoote,  and  Harbury  Works. 
CHIEF  OFFICES— WARWICK. 

8t  WORCESTER  WHARF,  BIRMDTGHAM, 

I,  SOUTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON,  W. 

Lye  & CO. 

P,  SOUTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON. 
lORKS  : SOUTHAM,  near  RUGBY. 

JFAOTURERS  of  ByTE  LLiS  LIME  anl  PORTLAND 


C2AKLES  FRAJTCIS,  SON,  & CO.  Cement  Manufacturers 

WEST  MEDINA  MILLS,  NEWPORT,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

Offices : 17,  Graoeohuroh  Street,  London. 

BSTABLIBHED  UPWARDS  OP  BIXTT  TEAEA 
rOBTUAirD  CEMENT  ACCORDING  TO  THE  BOARD  OP  WORKS  TB8T 
And  extensively  used  in  the  oonatructlon  ot  Spithud  Perte  and  oUrw  large  nndartaklagii  both  lot  the  Romt 
and  nearly  every  Porelgs  Government. 

MEDINA  (OB  tMFEOVED  ROMAN)  CEMENT, 

P»»r.eii.A£:y  adapted  for  Hydraulic  purpoeae,  sure  particularly  where  quick  sotting  la  required  each 
the  Breakwater  at  Alderney  and  the  Digue  at  Cherbourg,  where  many  thoneouil  tons  have  been  used. 

THE  WEST  MEDINA  MlLLBare8Uu.ated  at  a short  distance  from  Southsunploii  Dock*  and  Portemoulh 
Harbour,  and  Ordar*  ean  be  readily  executed  for  all  parte  of  Bogland  teepeaUHy  Southera  Oountlesl  an 
lor  P'.ralru  Porta 

Brons.  Medai,  Eihlhltiou.  18S1  Soil  MedaL  Havre  BihlblUon.  1888.  Diploma  d’Honneur.  Paris,  1875. 
AGENTS  DUBLIN— A J.  Aldnoh,  18,  TSltot  Fives  OOP.K— Thompson  Bros.  4,  WlnUuon  Street. 

SCOTLAND  — J.  P.  Currie.  19.  Waterloo  Street,  Glasgow. 


P.  EOSHEB  & CO.  LIME,  CEMENT,  BEICK,  & SLATE  MERCHANTS 


LONDON  WHARFS  f— 

0^  JAMAICA  WHAKF,  UPPER  GE0UND-8T.  S.E.  } KING'S-RD.  (o.vnier  of  Churoh-at.)  CHELSEA.  R W 
rTNGSl.AWTi  uaaiw  imcaoT  * ort  i t>  w tt  1 LIMEKILN-HTT-L  LIMEHOU8E,  E. 

TESSELATED  PAVEMENTS  of  very  varied  and  enriehed  Daiivr,. 
WHITE  GLAZED  TILBS,  ENGUSH  and  DUTCH,  lor  x 
LININGS,  4o.  ^ 


KINGBLAND  BABIN,  KINGSLAND-EOAD,  N.B. 

Wcereai  can  be  obtained,  of  the  best  quality:— 
aftSV-STONE,  OUALS,  and  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. 

POmxAKD,  ROMAN,  KEKNB'S,  and  PARIAN  OEMSKTS. 
eOWLET  asd  KENT  BRICKS,  by  Cart  or  Barge. 


WHITE  4 BED  SUFFOLK  FACING  BBJ0K8,  SPLAYS,  4a. 
MOULDED  BRICKS  of  all  kinds. 

YELLOW  .MALM-  CTJTTERS,  PICKINGS,  and  PAVIORB. 
WHITE,  BLACK,  and  RED  RUBBERS. 

niRRO-METALLlC  GROOVED  STABLE  BRICK*  and  OLINKBSS 
ADAMANTINE,  DDTCH.  and  BARD  P.ED  CL1NKSK3. 
ORNAMENTAL  ROOFING  TILES  and  r.TDBING.  BLUE  aud  RED 
kTAPPORDSHlRS  BLUB  BRICES  and  PAVING  TILES. 


WELSH,  NEWOADTLa.  and  BTOURBaTDOa  FIEB  BBIOEk  .. 
GLA2FJ)  STONEWARE  DRAIN-PIPKS,  TRAPS.  4a.  ’ *' 

BSD  DRAIN-PIPES.  PANTILES.  PLAIN  TILES,  4c. 

TERRA  COTTA  and  other  OHIJfNEY-POTS,  VASES.  TRUMwa 
and  BA1U8TRADING.  In  ArtUldal  Stona 
GARDEN  EDGING,  TILES,  and  WALL  COPING,  in  groat  vari*!. 
HAIR,  PLASTER,  LATHS.  SLATES,  WHITING.  ^Jfn  Rir 
LAST,  anti  orhBrBniT.nrtIO  XfiTunTarji  —a*  a,, 


LAST,  and  other  BUILDING  MATERIAIS. 

Good*  forwarded  by  Railway  with  doipatah. 
LIMB  WORKS,  CHALK,  FLINT,  and  BAi-LAdT  WHARFS,  NORTHFLEET,  KENT. 
PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS:  CROWN  QUAY,  SITTINGBOURNB,  KENT. 


EASTWOOD  & CO. 


(Limited), 

Lolta-road  Wharf,  Chelsea  Fasin  ; 

Canal  Bridge  Wharves,  Old  Hent-rosd. 

LIME,  CEMENT,  AND  BEICK  MANDPACTUEESS  AND  MEECHANTS. 


WelJiDEton  Wharf,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth  | 
Forfleet  Wharf,  Earl-street,  EUchfriare  ; 


8HOEBUEY  and  KENT  BEICKS 

SHOEBURY  MALM  FACINGS  and  PAVI0R3,  I 

STOURBRIDGE,  WEL.STI,  and  NEWCASTLE  FIRE-BRICKS,  4o. 
GLAZED  and  OTHER  DRAIN-PIPES 
DUTCH,  ADAMANTINE,  and  RED  ENGLISH  CLINKERS. 

RED  and  WHITE  SUFFOLK  BRICKS. 


any  qoantity  by  Barge  alongside. 

MOULDED  BRICKS  of  ALL  KINDS.  [UUBBEE.A 

Red.  WMte.  snd  Black  SUFFOLK  RUBBERS  4 CHALFONt  RED 
RED  YORKSHIRE  GOODS. 

STAFFORDSHIRE  BLUB  BRICKS  and  TILES. 

BKOSELBY  ROOFING  TILES,  RIDGING,  ^ 


RTLAND  CEilENT. 

CHAS.  NELSON  4 CO. 

ttannfactiirm  t-f  luperlar  PORTLAND  CEMENT, 

16,  SOUTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON.  W. 

STOCKTON,  WARWICKSHIRE. 


LES,  SHADBOLT,  & CO. 

CEtllBNT  MANUFACTURERS, 

LIME  BURNERS, 

ILB,  DRAIN-PIPE,  HAIR.  LATH,  and  FIRE-GOODS 
MERCHANTS. 

JAMES’S  and  THORNHILL  WHARFS, 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  LONDON. 


WEST  KENT 

r BRICK  AND  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

COMPANY  LIMITED. 

and  Works:  Barham  aud  Aylesford,  Kent, 
on  Dep6t : Ward’s  Wharf,  Blaokfriars. 


, SON’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME, 

STOCKTON,  WARWICKSHIRE, 

:0UTH  WHARf7'pADDIN(JT0N,  W. 

rereil  by  Rail  aud  Canal  to  all  P rtx  of  the  Kingdom. 


draulic  limes,  cements, 

and  aU  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

WILLIAM  AARON, 


MARTIN’S 
LTENT  CEMENT, 

Manafactnred  only  by 

OSWALD  E.  PART, 

(artin’B  Cement  and  Plaster  of  Paris  Mills, 

DUKE  STREET,  DERBY. 

)N  DEPOT : 181,  DRURY  LANE,  W.C. 

t and  Plaster  of  varioas  qualities  always  in  stock, 
*■  immediate  delivery,  in  larM  or  email  quantities. 
3B  on  application  either  at  Derby  or  London, 
de  is  cautioned  »gain«t  persons  repreaentine  to 
s of  MAETIN'S  CEMKNT,  who,  by  supplying 
3r  manofacture,  cause  both  dissatisfaction  and 


Also  Portland  Cement  (made  from  the  Medway  Earth,  &c.)  of  Unsurpassed  duality. 

BAEROW  LIME  WORKS.  ESTABLISHED  UPWARDS  OF  THIRTY  YEARS. 

BARROW  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. 

JOHN  HLLIS  & SONS,  Proprietors  of  the  above  Works,  are  prepared  to  Supply  this 
Lime  promptly,  either  Ground  or  Unground,  to  any  Station. 

, The  Hydraulic  and  Cementitious  properties  of  this  Lime  are  well  known,  and  cannot  be  excelled, 

I LONDON  DEPOT— MIDLAND  PvAILWAY,  ST.  PANCRAS. 

Prices  and  Terms  on  application  at  Central  Office,  8,  MARKET  STREET,  LEICESTER. 

THE  LONDON  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.  (Limit^ 

i BUCCBSSOES  to  GOSTLING  & CO.  (Limited) 

I CEMENT  MANUFACTURERS. 

OFFICES — 9,  Gracechurcb-street.  DEPOT — Canterbury  Wharf,  Belvedere.road,  Lambeth. 

WORKS— NORTHFLEET,  KENT. 

POHTIaAND,  EOMAN,  KEENE’S,  AND  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 
PLASTER  OP  PARIS,  WHITING,  BRICKS,  &Ox 


IMPROVED  NON-EFFLORESCENT  KEENE’S  CEMENT. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

McLEAN  & CO. 

ST.  HELEN’S  WHARF, 

25,  BANKSIDE,  SOUTHWARK,  S.E. 

WORKS-SURREY  CANAL  CEMENT  WORKS,  NEW  CROSS,  S.E. 

TRADE  MARK,  Improved  Keene’s,  Portland,  Parian,  Plaster  of  Paris,  Hair,  Bricks,  Ac. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT, 

Genuind  and  of  tLe  Best  Quality,  is  Supplied  for  Horae  Consumption  and  Export  by  tbe 

WOULDHAM  CEMENT  COMPANY. 

WORKS  (established  1855),  WOULDHAM,  near  ROCHESTER,  KENT. 

OFFICES,  10a,  KING’S  ARMS  YARD,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 

Grand  Gold  Medal,  MOSCOW,  1872.  Medal  for  Merit,  VIENNA,  1&73. 

Medal,  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  LONDON,  1874.  Diploma  of  Honour,  PARIS,  18:6. 

Medal,  PHILADELPHIA,  1876. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS, 

NORTHFLEET,  KENT. 

ROBINS  & CO.  LIMITED; 

The  result  of  11,687  tests  made  on  1,309,810  bushels  of  Portland  Cement  need  in  the  Southern  Main  Drainage 
rka  shows  ROBINS’S  CEMENT  to  be  the  strongest.  Prize  Medal  1861.  Eesolts  of  tests  sent  on  applioation 
Mr.  H.  BROWN,  BECBETAEY,  7,  WESTMINSTER  CHAMBERS,  VICTORIA  8TRBBT,  8 W, 
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J.  TEKRY  8s  SON, 

TIMBER  MERCHANTS  AN3  MOULDING  MANUFACTURE! 


10  9,  BOROUGH  ROAD.  LONDON.  S.E. 

PBICB  LISTS  AND  CATALOGUES  OP  MOULDINGS,  POST  PEES. 


JONAS  SMITH  & CO. 


MOULDING  WORKS, 

ESTABLISHED  1868. 

BSXjV£S£i£S  HOAC  (near  Charing  Cross  Bridge),  LAMBETH, 
Large,  superior,  and  thoroughly  seasoned  Stock  of 

BEST  BITTB  l^^dlOTJXjBZlsrG-S 

Prioa  T/is»*  on  »nn'*oatinti. 


S.E. 


EDWARD  P.  TRENCHARD,  Importing  Timber  and  Mahogany  Merc] 
GREENWICH  TIMBER  WHARF  AND  SAW  MILLS,  GREENWICH  ROAD,  DEPTFORD  CREEK. 

(Edwakd  P.  TfiBNCHAao.)  TRENCHARD  & SMITH,  WHAREINGERS,  (Josi.  Sm 

STONE,  SLATE,  TILE,  CEMEN-T  AND  LTMR  WHARFS.  ALBION  AND  RAVENSBOURNE  WHARFS.  GREENWI 


PRICES  and  SIZES 
POST  FREE. 


SWEDISH  DOORS  AND  MOULDINGS 
JOSEPH  SANDELL  & CO. 

WATERLOO  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LAMBETH,  S.E. 

MPORTEC 


12,000  DO 
STOC 


THE  ONLY  REALLY  SEASONED  FIRST-CLASS  DOOR 
C.  B.  N.  SNEWIN, 


MAHOGAISY  AND  WAINSCOT  MERCHANT, 

Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  BACK  HILL,  HATTON  GAEDEN,  E.C. 

Dry^and^rail^^laoka^^repared  Floiiriog,  &c.  Conntry  orderg  promptly  eiecnted. 


W.  H.  L S C E L L E S, 
FINSBURY  STEAM  JOINERY  WORKS, 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  FINSBURY,  E.C. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


M'^GAW  & CO. 

THB  OEIQINAL 

MOULDING  WOEK8, 

Established  1857. 

rORK  ROAD  (near  Westminster  Bridge),  LAMBETH,  S.E, 

MoGAW  A CO.  beg  to  announce  that  they  have  REMOVED  to  their  NEW  PREMISES, 
as  above,  where  all  orders  in  future  will  be  received. 
registered  BflOK  OF  PATTERNS  FRB 


DRY  MAHOGANY. 
QPANISH,  CUBA,  TOB. 

O MKXICAM,  and  HONDURAS,  in  eTfry  Ibioknpw 


OALTIO  WHARF,  PUTNEY 
ROBERT  AVISS  & CO. 


W.  & J.  R.  HUNTER, 
A/TAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT, 

1*  J AND  UMBEE  MERCHANTS, 


W.  H.  LASOELLES’ 


NEW 


JOHN  EMERY, 
GRAY’S  INN  JOINERY  WORKS, 


28,  GBAT’S  INN  ROAD,  W.O. 

DOORS,  WINDOW  B..a.iRCASB8,  SHOP  FRONTS,  SHOP,  B.ANR, 
WAREHOUSE,  and  OFFICE  FITTINGS,  CONSERVATORIES, 
CHURCH  and  CHAPEL  FITTINGS, 

And  Every  Description  of  JOINERS’  WORK,  on  the  Shortest  Notice. 
LISTS  OF  PRTCF.S  AND  ESTIMATES  OI«  APPLICATION. 


KELLY  & CRAGGS, 

TIMBER  AND  MAHOGANY  MERCHANTS, 

131,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 

And  Shaftesbury  Road,  Hammersmith,  W. 

SWEDISH  DOORS,  MOULDINGS,  AND  TRELLIS. 

ENGLISH-MADE  DOORS,  with  Solid  Pine  Panele,  at  the  same  Prioes  as  Swedish,  at  their 

SAW  MILLS,  52,  King  Street  West,  Hammersmith. 


J.  MILLS, 

WATERLOO  STEAM  JOINERY  WORKS,  59,  BEOADWALl,  STAMFORD  SHEET,  S.E. 


PATENT  DOWELEEI)  FLOOI 


s I 


Sample  piece*  eeot  on  receipt  of  tieelr*  14  e'AnifVi. 
Fricei  per  .quare.  laid  or  net,  can  be  had  of  tbe  fstenU 

W.  H.  LASOELLES, 

No.  in,  BCNHILL-EOW.  FIN8BCRY.  LOND' 

Particulars  cf 

LASOELLES’  PATENT  COTTAG 
Made  of  Thin  Slabs  of  Concrete,  seat  j 
CO  application.  ' 


TTFF’S  JOINERY  W Oi 

V ) Door*.  Boshee,  Fr*aie*,  Offlc*.  Shop.  Obnrch  Plttl 

STAIRCASE  and  ARCHITECTURAL' 

of  «11  desori  plinne.  Bstira  ite*  »uiJ  on  »ppli 

No.  77,  REGENCY  STREET,  WESTMij 


[EsTiBLHnED  1851.] 

FortbeManufactnreofeverydescription  of  JOINERS’  WORE,  SASHES  and  FRAMES,  DOORS.  SHOP-FRONTS, 
6TAIECASES,  OFFICE  and  PUBLIC-HOUSE  FITTINGS,  &o.,  of  the  beat  Material  and  Workmanship. 

Liat  of  Prices  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Postage-stamp. 


WOOD  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES 

ROBERT  KING,  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 

BRIDGE  WHARF,  KINGSLAND  ROAD,  LONDON-' 

A PRICK  LIST  SENT  ON  APPLICATION, 


Of  Deals,  Batters,  Pise,  Floor  and  Match  Boards,  Laths,  Pales,  Poles,  Pitch  Pine  Dantzio  and 
Yellow  Timber.  The  priooo  will  inolade  Cartage  to  all  Metropolitan  Goods  Stations.  ‘ 


RIVER-SIDE  WOOD  SAWI 
PLANING,  and  MOULDING  J 
JOHN  T.  CHAPPEI 
BUILDER  and  COiSTRACTOR. 
Thame"  Bank  Wharf,  112,  Grosvenor  ro*d,  » 
OlRce  Entrance,  119,  Lupue-atreet,  Pimlico; 

Timber  landed  and  cot  to  any  length.  Flooi 
ditionsly  prepared.  Eiten-ive  stacking  epaoa 
sawing,  planing,  monlding,  and  shaping,  by 
improved  machinery.  Lirge  drying-room.  Spej 
ties  for  quick  work. 

Prioes  and  terms  on  application. 

(See  also  Stone  Sawing  Adverlisement.]! 


OALUSTERS. — Very  large  STO 

I J hand.  A great  variety  of  .up«  lor  palterD*  at  prl 


THOMPSON  & 


H PEWS  FOR  SALE.- 

Modein  Ojlble  CHURCH  I’EWB,  tapable  oi 
h.  10  feet  loov,  i feet  fl  inches  vide.  3 fr't  t I 


with  iUUng,  door*,  and  hiarded  B loring  ooiuplet--.  M 
filed. — Apply  to  Mr.  H HVDLRV.  Church  of  England  1 
Work*,  Tenby-itreet,  Birmlngb&m. 
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SWEDISH 


DOORS,  MOULDINGS,  AND 

UNRIVALLED  IN  QUALITY. 

# 3VE  # ESDAILE  CO.  # # 

London  Depots  : Wenlor.k  Basin,  City-road,  London,  N.;  and  VauxliaU-orcss,  S.W, 

ANUFAOTURERS  OF  BEST  QUEBEC 


TRELLIS. 


PPED  TO 
T POETS. 


PEICE  LISTS 
POST  FEEE. 

PINE  MOULDINGS. 


LOWSMITU’S  pa.rij,itkt  floors. 

nUTO"  (nnt  Ven«ernill  P»f-.iit»d  The  Beat  mRnnfm?tttr«d  ■ 
OW  RrifiMB.  80,  NEW  KUN1>  rtTKKlCr.  LONl>'>N 
3peol»l1tv"  oniMUtAlii  helngSoUd  Inch  Tuiok,  BOTB  eiDBb 
ALIKE,  ^uox'kI  eoJ 
ioasmeil  together.  ecA 
keyed  .it  heok. 

■•80LID  OAK  FAIL 
QDET."  Including  fil- 
ing, Sa.  Cd.  per  loot,  u 
Borders  to  Cerpets.  lor 
Hklli,  Librsriee.  Bil- 
liard and  BeoepUon 
■tooBiB,  Altai  Ploora, 
Ac.  Warmer  than  tiles. 

Eeferences  to  works 
executed  during  the 
laat  twenty-three  years 
In  all  parte  oi  the 
world,  Dadoe.  Chimney 
Ptecee.  Panelling,  Carr- 
Ing,  and  Hlgb-claes 
Joinery  ol  every  de- 
ecriplion.  Painting 
Dect.nting,  and  Dp- 
holatery  In  all  Its 
hranohei 

EOThTENB,  OBBIONB.  AND  BSTIMATRB  FBBB 

LOW’S  PARQUET  FLOOIIST 

GILLOW  & CO. 

STEDOTIVE  WOOD  WORKS' 

LANCASTER. 


7 

. " -M: 

mdoo  Offices  : — 176,  Oxford. street,  W. 


FLOORING!  DEALS!  MAHOGANY! 

AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  CASH. 

SAMUEL  PUTNEY, 

Baltic  Wharf,  Great  Western  Sailway  Bridge,  Paddington,  W.  j Elm-street,  Gray’s-inn.road,  W.C. 
and  Borongh-road.  S.E. 


NEW  ATLAS  SAW- MILLS,  at  HATCHAM. 

^ hit?. IjXj03nD. 

These  Saw-Mills  are  do w completed,  and  areii  ted  with  greatlr-iDcrcased  Steam-power,  so  that  any  quantity  of  work 
can  be  executed  with  rapidity  and  punctuality. 

PENAS  TH  STREET,  OS  M SIDE  STBEET,  OLD  KENT  SOAP,  S.E. 


NOTICE  TO  ASCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  OTHERS. 

HIGHBURY  STEAM  JOINERY  WORKS  AND  SAW  MILLS, 

56,  BENWBLL  ROAD,  HOLLOWAY. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEM  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  JOINERY. 

Circular,  Frame,  and  Band  Saw  Work  done  for  the  Trade. 

W.  BARNARD,  Manager. 


M.  F.  C.  TURPIN,  22,  QUEEl^’S  ROAD,  BAYSWATER,  LONDON,  W 

MANUFACTUSEE  of  thk  best  and  cheapest 

PARQUET  FLOORINGS  WOOD  CARVINGS. 

All  Styles  Executed  for  the  Trade 
at  Special  Rates.  Skilled  Artisans 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Country. 
Estimates  and  Designs  on  application 


Solid  Oak  Parquet,  Is.  3d.  per  ft.  sup. 

Do.  Battens,  lid.  ,, 

An  immense  Stock  always  ready  for  layinj 
Ueferences  to  numerous  Works  exeuutt 


ARTISTIC  JOINERY 


FREriES&C? 

163l(egcTit  St 

PJ5KQUET 

PLOORINQ, 

MUST  1 a 


New  Artistic  and  National 
^i\^  . ^ \ Decorations  for 

^Libraries,  Dining  and 

12/ 


A NEW  BUILDING  MATERIAL  FOR  HOUSES,  COTTAGES,  FARMS, 

And  GENERAL  PURPOSES. 

W.  H.  LASCELLES  can  now  SUPPLY  the  public  with  his  PATENT  CONCRETE  BUILDING 
SLABS,  TILES,  and  STUDS,  and  will  book  orders  for  the  following  Goods  : — 

U Fiah-Sonle  Pattern  Tiles,  for  Walls  or  Roofs. ..  2 ft.  high,  3 ft.  wide,  li  in.  thick 

r ^ i ..  Plain  Slabs,  for  Paititions,  Floors,  Tanks, 

f Shelves,  &o 2 ft.  high,  3 ft.  wide,  IJ- in.  thick. 

^ Lining  Slabs,  for  Walls,  Ceilings,  Shelves,  &o.  2 Ft.  high,  3 fc.  wide,  1 in.  thick. 
^ Square  Studs,  for  Joibte,  Sills,  Uprights,  &o.  8 fc.  ong,  4 in.  wide,  4 in.  thick. 
I All  the  above  Goods  are  Fireproof,  Waterproof,  and  harden  by  time. 

A Pamphlet,  with  Prices,  sent  on  applicition. 

W.  H.  LASCELLES,  121,  Bunliill  Row,  London.  E C. 

GREEN  TALLY  SLATES  from  EUREKA  QUARRY. 

ROBERTS,  ADLARD,  &CO.  SLATE  MERCHANTS 

To  Her  Majesty’s  Navy  and  Ordnance  Boards,  18,  LITTLE  TOWER  STREET,  LONDON, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Supply  of  these  beautiful  new  GREEN  SLATES. 

Granular  Green,  Bango^  Pestiniog.  Carnarvon,  and  all  other  Slates  and 
Slate  Slabs  kept  in  Stock. 

Pricks  and  Sampubs  poRWARDEn  on  Application. 

EUREKA-GREEN,  RED-BROWN,  PURPLE,  AND  BLUE  SLATES. 

SIZES  FROM  24  by  14  to  16  by  8 : A CHOICE  SELECTION. 

DOULTON  K CO., 

GROVE  ROAD  VICTORIA  PARK,  LONDON,  E 
AGENTS  FOE  THE  GLENBOIG  STAR  FIRE  BRICKS. 

Mo  other  FIRE  BRICK  combines  such  a high  degree  of  Infusibility,  with  the  entire  absence- 
(practically)  of  Expansion  and  Contraction. 

ALL  OTHER  KINDS  OF  BRICKS,  TILES,  LIMES,  AND  CEMENTS. 

mSeILL  & CO.  of  LAMB’S  BUrLDINGS,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON 

MmiulAciurBr*  and  ONLY  Patentewot 

THB  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOE  HOOFING  HOUSES,  VEEANDAHB,  SHEDS,  Ac. 


UASCELLbiS’  PATENT 

T WOOD  CONSERVATOEIES 
AND  GREENHOUSES. 

rdenere  know  that  wood  is  better  than  iron  foi 
!(;,  and  by  the  above  eyatem  a handaomr 
ouae  can  be  eiected  as  cheaply  aa  a plain  straikht 
curved  house  is  more  durable,  alronger,  lighter 
jtion,  and  no  bent  cUss  is  required. 

W.  H.  LASCELLES, 

121,  Bunhill-row,  London, 

apply  Drawings  and  Estimates  free  of  charge. 


BBR  HAJBSTTB  WOODB  AHD  F0RB8T8. 

HBR  MA.IESTY’8  COMMISSIONERS  OP  CU8T0MA 
HONOURABLE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY, 


<1  by 

HBR  MAJESTY ,B  WAE  DEPARTMENT. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  ESTATE,  ISLB  OF  WIGHT, 

EOYAL  BOTANICAL  QABDKN8,  REGttNrS  PARK, 

emlnrut  member*  ol  the  Royal  AgrtcuJtnral  BocletJei  ol  Bkiglaad.  iceUivue,  and  Ireland,  at  whuse  great  lUilloM  ghoin  if 

_ cd,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  lor  being  tbel^sland  cheapest  article  lor  roofing  ; also  used  lor  lUider-sUtes  at  the  Rojab 

Agri'CTiitural  Bociety'*  House  In  Hanover-s^uare,  IW  adraiitages  are  Uglitoees,  waruitL  durabiUly,  snd  e<jouo>ur' 
mow,  and  frost,  and  a non-oonduclor  of  heat  and  sounA  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  *2  inohe* 

PENNY  PER  8QUAKB  FOOT.  Samples,  with  lull  directions  as  to  lU  uses,  and  the  manner  ol  applying  It,  with  fKai  iJUUNlALS,  some  of 
•D  years- experience,  from  Architects,  Builders.  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  exUnsively  used  it.  wut  Iree  to  any  i«rt  ol 
[he  town  or  country.  DRY  HAIR  FELT,  lor  covering  Boilers,  Ac.  la  also  manufacture  by  which  a saving  of  aboot  25  j«rcent.  in  fu^  I* 
sffeeUd.  The  TRADE  are  resiiectfullyenlomed  to  send  theiJ  orders  DIRECT  to  the  FACTORY,  as  the  surert  meims  of  being  supplied  with 
s good  article,  and  in  lengths  best  snitod  to  their  rools.  The  original  works  where  the  above  rro^g  Is  made  are  F.  McNMLL  * CO.  8 Manu. 
Isltories,  LAMB'S  Bm^INGB,  BUNHJLL  BOW.  Roofs  wv^  iHlh  McNEILL’S 

OURRAQH.  BHORNCLIFFB,  and  00LCHR8TBB,  upwards  of  Three  Million*  ol  Feet  J also  the  GESAT  SZJUBXTIOM  BUILDINQ  011863, 
of  nearly  One  Million  Feet  A LiberalDiscvjnt  allowed  to  the  Trade. 
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BUILDERS  FURNISHED  V/ITH  ESTIMATES  FOR  PUMPING  MACHINE] 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS, 

HORSE  GEARS,  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS  AND  GE/ 

FOUL-AIR  PUMPS  for  expelling'  the  Noxious  Gases  from  Wells  previously  to  Men  descending. 

HYDEAULIC  MACHINEEY  of  all  sorts. 

HAYWAED  TYLEE  & CO.,  WHITECEOSS  STREET.  TONT 


GOLD  MEDAL  AND  TWO  SILVER  MEDALS,  1875-6-7, 


EEQTJIEING  NO  STEAM-ENGINE,  NO  FOUNDATION,  NO  SKILLED  ATTENDANCE, 
HANDY  AND  RELIABLE,  NOT  INJURED  BY  GRITTY  WATER, 

CAN  BE  HUNG  ON  A CHAIN  WHILE  AT  WORK, 

AND  RAISED  OR  LOWERED  AS  DESIRED. 

Engineer’s  Office,  Great  Western  Hailway,  Llan. 
V , • . ..  July  30th,  1877. 

u p easare  m stating  that  the  No.  9 Pulsometer  Pump  lately  purchased  from  you  is  doing  its  work  most  admirably, 
e purpose  of  drying  the  cill  of  onr  dock  gates  during  repairs,  the  total  lift  of  water  being  about  32  ft.  At  the  oomme 
hung  it  from  the  jib  of  a travelling  crane,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  swing  it  out  of  the  way  of  vessels  at  ov 
w lock,  on  a trestle,  and  it  works  with  the  utmost  regularity,  ejecting  the  watei  through  the  6-in.  delivery  p 

n'roo  ^ ®^6ry  pQ  sation.  The  facility  with  which  the  Pump  can  be  shifted  about,  bong  down  amongst  soafiulding,  and 
rntiflA  il-  strongly  for  the  use  of  contractors  and  colliery  proprietors  for  shaft  sinking,  bridge  foni 

^^^P^  C'^isspo-rable  nuisanoes  in  such  works),  which  would  choke  any  ordinary  pump, pass  through! 
ly  aiiecting  the  working  of  the  Pulsometer. — Yours  faithfully,  E.  H.  LL( 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  AND  OWNERS  OF  THE  PATENTS— 

HODGKIN,  NEUHAUS,  & CO.,  61  and  63,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 

(Four  doors  from  Mansion  House  Station). 


Apparatus  por  Use  in 
Clo8EtS|  No.  4. 


Commode,  No.  10. 


THE  pate: 
“PENDTJLl 
DONKEY  P: 

Are  theCheapest  and  me 
for  Feeding  Boileil 
General  Purpot 

No.  2 Pnmp  will  Feed  t 
8-h.p.  Boiler.  Pri 
0 ther  sizes  at  proportioi 


MOULE’S 

EARTH  CLOSETS 


APPLY  TO 

I MOULD’S 
PATENT  EARTH 
CLOSET  COMPANY 
(Limited), 

Ca,  GARRICK  STREET, 

COTENT-Q  ARDEN, 

LONDON.  W.o 


Forfortber  particular, 
revised  list.: 
All  sizes  in  stock  or  p 


j.  stann: 

Engineer  and  Crane  and  I 
20,  Southwark  Brid, 
London,  S.I 


PfilZE  MEDAL  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION,  1876. 


SMceYalyeSjHydrii 

STAND-POSTS, 

PUMPS,  STEAM  FITTl 

WEODGHT.IEON  PIPES  and  FIT! 

WATER-WASTEI 

PREVENTER 

And  every  description  of 

PLUMBERS’  BRASS  & SANITARY 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THOS.  LAMBERT  & f 

SHORT  STREET,  I.AMBE 

LONDON. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Glazed  Stoneware  Drain  Pipes,  Sewer  Traps,  Architectural  Terra  Cotta, 

LONDON  POTTEST,  LAMBETH,  S.E, 

■WEAVEH'S  VENTILATING  SEWEH-AIH  TRAP. 


JAMES  STIFF  & SONS,  High-street,  Lamheth,  London. 


LION  WHAEF,  MILLWALL,  E, 

MT\  TJ  A T T.  A am  HTT^-D/ntt  1 K-rmr.  _ ^ 


SAND  AND  BALLAST  MERCHANTS,  GENERAL  AND  BONDED  LIGHTERMEN 
CONTRACTORS  FOR 

DREDGING  AND  REMOVING  EXCAVATIONS 

ADDRESS.— 

G.  A an  A.  FULLER,  Lion  Wharf,  Millwall,  E. 


Catalogues  post  free  on  applicatid 


nRAVEL  and  SAND  FOR 

VA  At  STONE  CmURT  PIER.  ORBENHITHi 


Del  .rered  asywl 


s 
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HYDRAULIC  AND  GENERAL  ENGINEERS, 

MAUnrAOTUEEES  OF  FJJMPS  OF  EVEBT  DESOEIPTION, 

iRTABLE  AND  OTHEK  STEAM  ENGINES,  HYDRAULIC  AND  SCREW  PRESSES 

HAND  POWER  AND  HTDEAULIO  LIFTS  FOE  MANSIONS,  HOSPITALS,  &o. 

WUITSFRIARS  STKEBT,  F X.  BB  T STRBBT,  1.0NB0  17,  B.C. 

AGENT  IN  SCOTLAND  W.  HUME,  195,  BUCHANAN  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


BORING  TOOLS. 


No.  183.  Bottle  and  other  UlUng-Jac^  No.  44.  Wron«bt-lron  Portable  Pump*,  for  Bui 

„ 108.  SingiH,  Double,  and  Treble  Parcbase  Block*.  ti-actora’  Use 

,,  50.  Double-barrel  Fire-engine*,  JSc.  BORING  TOOLS  for  Artealan  WelU. 

„ 45.  SlDgle-barrel  Brae*  Foree-puiop*  on  foot.  „ 38.  Portable  Pump*  on  Stand,  with  Flexible 

The  nYDRAULIC  RAM,  lor  aupplTlng  Manelon*,  Ac.  102.  Bemay'*  Patent  Improeed  Centrifugal 

with  Water.  81z»a. 

^ ,.  136.  Portable  Steam  Engine*,  Vertical  and  Horliontal.  Si.  Double-barrel  Contiaoton'  Piunpa. 

Portable  Engines,  Pumps,  Boring  Tools,  and  General  Contractors’  Plant,  to  be  Let  on  Hii'e. 

I L L U S T R ATED  C A T A LOG  TLBS  O N APPLICATION. 


57.  Deep-well  Pump*,  for  Bone  Power. 

4.  Caal-iroQ  Bouse  end  Yard  Pamp*. 

11  Single  and  Double  Piirthaae  Crab  Winches. 
tIOE.  Combined  Vertical  Steam  Engine,  BoUer,  an 
Double,  or  Treble  Barrel  Pump*,  lor  inppl: 
hions,  Public  Biiildii'ge.  or  A*ylnni»,  whore 
eupply  ol  water  i*  required. 


SHOW  KOOMS : ■9w}< 

3NDON  SANITARY  WORKS, 

50,  Southwark  Bridge-road,  Borough,  London,  S.E. 
ifaotorers  of  Stidder’a  Patent  Pivot  Sapply  Tip-up  Lavatories,  Water-Closet 
Ranges,  Urinals,  and  Fountains  for  the  London  and  other  School  Boards. 

BTIDDER’S  PATENT  TREBLE  COMPOUND  LEVER  BALL  VALVE, 

Tested  up  to  300  Ih*  on  the  square  inch. 

keep  Eoend  ueder  the  highest  presanre ; the  power  on  the  Valve  ia  immcDae.  tfo  Bucket  Leathera  or  Packing  required,  and  ia  most  simple  in  its  action  and  constiaction 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  NEW  RIVER  AND  OTHER  WATER  COMPANIES. 


ON  THE  PREillSES. 


noocitj 


THE  ONLY  SAFE  BALL  VALVE. 


J.  TTLOR  A SONS’ 

-TENT  REGULATOR  VALVE  CLOSET, 

..  — — 


WITH  FDLL-BIZB  BASIN  TBAPPBD  ABOVB 
. WITH  AFTBB-FLUBB 


Jf  SANITARY  ENGINEERS 

BRASS  FOUNDERS, 
GROSVENOR  WORKS, 

19_  SOUTH  MOLTOH  STREET, 

LONDON,  W. 

MANUFAOTUBEKS  OF 

Plumbers'  Brass  Work,  Sanitary  Earthenware,  Baths,  Pumps,  Water  Closets, 
Urinals,  Water-Waste  Preoenters,  and  all  Sanitary  Appliances, 

lUuatrated  Catalogoe,  bonnd  in  Cloth,  oontaining  177  pages,  Free  by  Poet 


PATENT 


VALVE, 


WHICH  CLOSSa 


CLOSET. 


ITLOR  A SONS,  MANUFAOTTJEKRS, 

No.  2,  NKWOATB  STREET.  LONDON. 


MES  LYNE  HANCOCK’S 
[mproved  India-Rubber  Socket-Rings, 
THE  JOINTS  OF  HOT-WATBR  PIPES. 


on  receipt  of  BuBiness  Card. 


EDWARD  BROOKE  «(  SONS, 

HUDDERSFIELD. 

SANITARY  TUBES  from  2 inches  to  42  inches  DIAMETER. 

PATENT  SEWER  VENTILATORS.  • 

PRIZE  MEDALS:  PARIS.  1867:  LONDON,  1874. 


Goods  Shipped  at  London,  Liverpool,  Goole,  or  Hull 


Deacriptiou  of  Ske'oh 

,.  The  Rubber  Riog  as  rolled  into  the  Socket, 
t.  The  Riog  before  inaerted  in  the  Pipe. 

Rings  are  made  any  size  to  order.  All  ordinary 
sizes  are  kept  in  Stock. 

Diustrated  Price  List  on  application. 

J.  L.  HANCOCK, 

CANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  WORKS, 
266,  GOSWELL-EOAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FULL  SOCKETED  INVERTS. 

(BBOOKE’S  PATEHT.) 

Pall  PAETIOULAES>na  DBAWINGS  of  thia  important  INVBSTION  can  be  obtamed  of 

EDWARD  BROOKE  & SONS, 

HUDDERSFIELD. 
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BALES  BY  AUCTION. 


To  Boilden,  Contracfon,  and  Othen. 

IV/f  ESSES.  HOENE,  EVEESFIELD,  & CO. 

XtX  are  Instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTIOK,  on  the  PREMISES. 
Henry^treet.  Oray'.-inu-road,  on  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  55lh,  at 
ELEVEN,  without  reserve  (by  order  o(  the  proprietor,  relinquishing 
the  premises),  the  valuable  MACHINERY,  PLANT,  and  STOCK  ; 
consprlalng  a capital  nearly  new  12-hor8a  power  portable  steam- 
engine,  by  PowU  A Co.  : an  8-horse  power  ditto,  by  Clayton  * Shuttle- 
worth  ; circular  saw-beuches,  a band  aaw-beqch.  two  hand  mortising 
machines,  two  underneatb  motion  mortar-mllla,  circular  and  band- 
aawa,  dtiiirg-bauda,  grindstones,  weighing-machines.  40  carpenters' 
benches,  a large  quantity  of  scaffolding,  ladders,  eUps.  trettlea,  tools, 
acrew-.acks,  floor-dogs,  gin-wheels,  pumps,  crabs,  bluets,  iron  girders, 
lead,  tiles,  bricks,  the  contents  of  painters',  plumbers',  and  smiths' 
sQopeand  Ironmongery  store,  dry  deals  and  boards,  pine  pl.anks,  50  new 
foor-panelled  doors,  cut  stuff,  useful  stone,  twostroug  cart-horses  dog- 
cart mail  phaeton,  two  builder's  spring-carts,  a ditto  van,  a timber, 
carriage,  trucks,  harness,  stable  uteDslIs,  aad  a large  quantity  of  useful 
materials  ; also  a few  lots  of  office  fumlturt— May  be  viewed  the  day 
previous  Cataloguae  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  HORNB,  EVER3- 
BO,  Fore-street,  E.C.  and  17.  Great  George-street.  8,\V. 


PrEr.D,  A CO.  8 


_ KENSINGTON.— Building  Materials  of  the  VIcaragA 

TVPISSES.  HORNE,  EVEESFIELD.  & CO, 

s-vl.  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  PREMISES,  on 


o'clock,  the  valuable  BUILDING  MATERIALS  of  the  hou 
premiaee  known  as  the  Vicarage,  Church-street,  Kensington  • com- 
prising a large  quantity  of  capital  bricks,  tiles,  slates,  rafters,  JoUU, 
girders,  floor  boards,  plate-glass,  and  other  sashes,  doors,  marble  and 
chimney- pieces  (soma  with  carved  wood  drssalugs).  lead  gutters. 


autems  and  pipes,  stone  paving,  coping  and  cills,  sto' 
folding  eoath-houae  and  other  gatea.  a large  horse-cheetaut  tree  and 
numerous  other  flxtnree  and  fittings  up,— Hay  be|vlewe>l  the  lUy 
previous.  Catalogues  hsd  on  the  Premlsea  ; and  of  HORNE,  EVER3- 
FIELD,  A CO.  80,  Fore-street,  E.C.  and  17,  Great  Ueerge- 

atriwit.  H W • » 


PIMLICO. — To  Bculptors,  Marble  Masons,  Builders,  and  Others 

Messes,  hoene,  eversfield, & co. 

are  iustnioted  by  Mr.  J.  Wren,  to  BELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
bis  WHARF,  195,  Buckingham  Palace-road,  8.W.  ou  TL'EBD.AY, 
OCTOBEKlOlh,  and  following  day,  at  ONE  o'clock  precisely  (without 
reserve),  the  valuable  STOCK  of  MARBLR,  consisting  of  sUtuary, 
Sicilian  and  vein  marble  blocks,  including  about  250  bust  blocks,  suit- 
able fur^atatuettM,  Ac.  : several  thousand  feet  of  English  sawn  slab. 


in  vein,  Sicilian,  black,  black nud  gold,  St.  Ann's,  rouge  royal,  Genoa 
green,  Bardilla.  Lamartine,  and  other  coloured  marblee,  monuments 
and  pedesUl*.  and  other  elTacta— May  he  viewed  one  day  previous  t j 
the  sale,  and  catalogues  hsd  on  the  Premises,  and  of  HORNE. 
EVFB.SKrELD.  A CO.  17.  Great  George-street,  B.W.  and  80,  Fure- 
Btreot.  E.C,— Approved  bills  at  four  and  six  monthe. 


ARSENAL,  Woolwich,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 


Forenoon. precisely,  the  following;—  ' 


Clothlog, 

Aehee  ( Lead,  and  Founders'). 
Iron  (Old  Scrap), 

Files  (Old), 

Pouches, 


Old  Can 


Belts, 


Serge  Cuttings, 

Waterproof  Covers, 

Steel  (Old). 

Bedsteads  (lion), 

Billhooks, 

The  Lots  may  be  viewed  at  the  Royal  Ai 
to  One  o'clock,  and  from  Two  toFiveo'cloo 
and  Monday  previous  to  and  on  the  m( 
catalogues  may  be  obtained  at  the 
T I , Ordnance  Office.  R 


GutU  Percha, 
Canteens  (Wood), 
Paper  CuttlDgs, 

Lioeu  (Oldl, 

Bsmees  (Oldl, 

Leather  (Old), 

Old  BlankeU,  Rugs, 
Sheets, 

Wagons  and  Carls, 
Wheels. 

Wood  Staves,  Ac. 


tbeTowc 


U.tIDA-BILL. — To  Contractors.  Builders,  Carpei 


iVf  ESSES,  LEEEW  & RANDALL  have 


PREMISES,  Northwick-tei 

land-gardens,  Malda-hld,  ou  THURSDAY,  OCTOBF.R  4 at  TWELt 
for  ONE  precisely,  the  SURPLUS  PLANT  aud  STOCK:  oompridi 
«n''scaff..ld-pole8.  450  ditto  boards,  30  do*,  ditto  cords. 50  doz.  putics 
•heeling  plaoks,  50  mortar  boards.  20  ladder*,  aleps  ami  trestl* 
crab,  jack,  weluhlug-machine,  navvy  barrows,  portable  office  21)  ca 
penters'  benebee,  iron  cramp.  2.000  pine  pUuk*.  deals  and  balteo 
rlous  thicknessea  ; 160  squares  IJ  loch,  1 Inch,  and  } io< 


yellow  and  white  floor.-„  . .... 

of  Portland  and  York  atone  in  bloeks,  paving  and  cills,  Iro 

rnts  of  painter’s,  plum'rer's.  and  plasterer's  shops  : also 

ful  cart  horses,  two  builder's  earls,  dog-cart,  wagonette. bar 


The  De  Lank  Grai-ite  Qa-airies  farSale.-Intie  High  Court  of  Jiiati.e. 
I Chancery  Disi-ion  — Bolilho  v.  Harrison,  1877.  B.  144 —TO  HR 
BOLD  l y AI'CTION,  oii  SATURDAY,  the  29i b SEPTEMBER,  1877, 
-at  FOl  R o'clock  in  the  aflenioon,  in  One  Lot,  at  the  ROV.AL 
HOTEL.  BcHiniB.by 

Me.  william  PIIILP  (the  person  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose),  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  Vice- 
(tbancellor,  Sir  Richard  Malins,  the  Judge  to  whose  Court  the  above 
action  is  attached,  the  vendor's  estate  aud  interest  In  all  those  valu- 
able and  extensive  OR.ANITB  QUARRIES  dislingiiifhed  as  the 
Be  Lack  Qu.irriei,  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Braw.xtd  and  BliMand,  in  the 
county  ol  Cornwall,  about  six  miles  from  Bodmin,  the  like  distance 
from  Catnelford,  and  about  H mUee  from  the  Budmin  and  Wa-le- 
bridge  Railway,  held  nnder  certain  Indentures  of  leise  for  terms 
•f  ye«r«,  granted  to  Mr.  Charles  Goodyear,  by  whom  the 
quarries  have  been  partially  developed  aud  worked.  The  reputa- 
tion of  this  granite  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  coutrac- 
Jars  and  builder*,  and  large  quantities  have  been  supplied  for 
the  Thames  Embanbmeut  and  other  targe  coulracLs,  The  quarries  are 
wall  situated  for  working,  and  the  deiroslls  of  grajite  appear  to  be 
iaexh.-iu'-lilile.  The  cranes  aad  other  machinery,  plant,  and  fixtures 
fa  tebedu'e  of  which  will  be  produced  at  the  Sale),  are  to  be  t.skeu  at 
a valoa'ion,  a*  provided  in  the  Conditions  of  Sale— Particubra  and 
eouditlone  of  Sale  may  be  obtained  (gratia)  at  the  place  oi  Sale  : of 
Mr.  JuHN  BASSET  COLLINS,  Solicitor.  Bodmin  ; of  the  following 
Solicitors  in  London.—Damely,  Meairs  CUODK.  K1  SGDON  A COT- 
TON, 7,  Bedfoid-row  ; Jleaere.  WALTERS  A GUSH  3 Fmshury- 
«rc»s  : 3lr.  E-  A.  DoW,  12.  Regent-street,  Piecadilly  ; and  Mr,  W.  R 
PHILV,  30.  Budge-row,  Cannon-street : and  ol  the  Auctioneer  at 
Bodmin  and  SU  AustelL 


t'ECKUAM  —Peremptory  Sale  of  Builder's  Stock.  Plant,  and 
Machinery.  By  order  of  the  Mortgagee. 

WEATHEEALL  & GREEN  will  SELL 

by  AUCTION,  at  BANGOR  WHARF,  Ijsngdale-road  Peck- 
Lam,  on  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25,  at  TWELVE  oclock’  punr. 
toally,  the  PLANT  aud  STOCK  ol  a BUILDER  : compriaing  timber, 
2y-bor»e  power  ergine  aad  boiler,  planing,  sawjog,  aud  monlaing 
machinery,  horees.cows,  and  numerous  useful  effects.— May  be  vie  we-t 
Che  day  preceding  the  Sale  ; and  catalogues  obtained  of  the  Auc- 
tioneer, 22,  Chancery-lane. 


STB ATFORD-GREEN.— Valuable  Freehold  Reeidentlal  Property, 
liaving  extensive  ground*,  with  important  frontages  to  Slralford- 
green  and  Cedars-road  in  the  rear,  and  offsring  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  building  purposes  in  this  IhlckJy-populaled  neighbov- 
hood^Wi^  poaeeesit-'' 


White  aud  Coloured  Slurble  and  Euamelled  Sbte  Chiinney-pieo- 
French  and  English  Paper-hanging*,  Celling  Chiutre  Klowets,  a 
..  I.  e..- vT  "iiiiahiug  ind  Decorating.  Pr 
EDWIN  J.  WHITE,  M.Miager 


i other  items  for  Hou 


OUILDING  LAND  TO 

L/  At  WEST  HILL,  Sydenham,  for  Deta 


BE  LET.- 

Detacbed  Villa*,  to  cost  n 


..iWil.  each. 

At  KUSUFvY  GREEN,  Cntford.  fur  Detached  Villas,  cost 
than  l.WNit.  close  lo  shiUoti. 

AlCATFOBD  BBIUUI.,  for  small  Villa*,  with  Advances 


At  UPPER  TOOTING  and  WANOSW 
Jetached  Villa*,  with  Advance*. 

At  EDMONTON,  for  Cottages.  Advances 


the  rate  of  lOOL  per 
Advances  at  the  n 


ODILDING  LAND.— TO  BE  LET  several 

U PLOTS,  dose  to  a sunloa  and  within  15  mluutes  of  Lon- 


DUILDING  SITE  for  a Tavern,  Factories, 

J^'^Wotkahopi.^SUbling,  ic.--27’000  feet,  adjoluiog  Edgware-roa.l, 
Adelphi. 


VIALUABLE  building  land  to  be 

la  At  a moderate  ground-rent.  Mag- 


nificent sea-view, 
most  healthy  pans  ot 
Brviing,  tale  of  Wight 


the  island.- Apply  to  J.  ' 


P 

\_J  TO  BE  LET, 
let.-TUNLKY  A BOYLE.  14.  Clement's  iaue,"L-Hni 


IAPITAL  building  land,  at  Tootina, 

' TO  BE  T.RT  ate.  RA  an  .k-  -rijolaiug  houses  a?* 

-v.-j 


OUSHEY  HILL  ESTATE,  Peckhaiu-road. 

-Lf  TO  BE  LBT.  in  this  main  thoroughfare,  the  remaining  Three 


. ADAMS  MURPHT. 

Architect  and  Surveyor. 

No.  47.  Church-street.  Camberwell,  8.E. 


TpKEEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  Green- 

JL  wicb,  TO  BE  SOLD,  particularly  adapted  for  the  erection  of 


TRESSES.  VENTOM,  BULL,  & COOPEE 

J-vX  will  PELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  MART.  Tokenhouie-yard, 


London,  on  FRID  aY,  OCTOBER  12th,  1677.  at  ONE  o'clock  precisely; 
the  FREEHOLD  PEOPEIITY,  known  a«  The  Fern*,  faciug  Stratford- 
venfent  detached  residence,  elabllng.  green- 
1 all  la.  It.  33p. 


noose*,  outbuildings,  and  extensive  gri , 

extending  and  having  frontage  lo  the  C'edars-road  in  

Particuiaraaud  plana  may  be  had  ofC.  P.  BIRCH  ALL,  Esq  Solicitor, 
No.  2,  uowper's-conrt,  Corxihtll : at  the  Marl ; aud  ol  the  Auctioneers 
No-  35,  Old  Jewry.  E.C. 


On  TBURSDAY,  OCTOBER  Ilth,— OXFORD-ROAD,  Reading.— Im. 
DorUnt  Notice  ot  Sale. — Just  beyond  the  Borough  Boundary,  on 
the  West  Side  of  Beading,  and  fronting  the  maia  Oxford-road 
Couveniently  near  the  heart  of  the  town,  wiibiueasy  distance  of  the 
principal  factories.  Freehold  Building  Laud,  sulkiiiirted  into  PIoU 
suitable  for  small  houses,  which  Intbiaueighboiuhood  very  speedily 


IVrESSES.  J.  OMEE  COOPER  & SON  have 

Iv-i  received  iBStructions  from  tbe  Directors  of  the  Berkshire 
i5sta'»*  Company.  Limited,  to  8KI.L  by  Ancli.  n.  at  the  UPPER  SHIP 
HOTEL,  Beading,  on  TUURSD.AY,  OiTToBBR  lUh,  1S77.  a>  THREE 
oclock  in  the  Altemoon  precisely,  Numerous  BUILDING  PLOTS  on 
the  Oroveland'a  Estate,  near  the  Qoveruujeut  B-irracks,  and  fronting 
the  main  Oiionl-resd  and  a new  road  of  good  width  to  be  eboitly 

Tt*  Auctioneers  desire  to  direct  atleoUou  lo  this  Property  as  the 
Land  ofirred  for  sale  U specially  adapted  f>r  building  ; the  dlstauce 
from  the  town  Is  very  moderate  ; the  Plots  are  ol  square  frontage  and 
good  depths,  many  ot  them  fronting  tbe  main  lovf. 

The  number  of  good  dwellings  for  artisans  in  aud  around  Beading 
i*  still  greatly  below  tbe  requirements  of  me  popuUilon,  and  su 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  by  ibU  ade  ol  mecung  ibe  still  in- 
creasing  demand  for  cottagea  ana  small  housea 

PortlcoUr*  aud  conditions  ol  Bale,  with  lithographed  plana  may 
lie  had  on  application  to  Meeira.  BLANOY  4 WITHEUINQTON 
liolicitor*.  No.  1,  Friar^treet,  Reading;  or  lo  Meesri.  J.  OJIER 
tIOOPEB  A SON.  lAiid  Agenta  and  Valuers,  No.  F,iar-street 


B.  Burt. 

Messes,  blake,  son,  & h.\ddock 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  tbe  PREMISES.  Hlgh-slreet 

WUIlV  Wn  r.  , -cr  n-.-  _j  ..  1 


Will  SELL  by  AUCTION. 

Wimbledon,  on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  2nd  o.u 

OCTUBEE,  at  TWELVE  precisely  each  d«y.  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  lot*,  the  valuable  BUILDER’S  STOl'K.  It  c--mprl*ea  a Jarse 
quantity  of  seasoned  boards,  oak.  and  other  plank*,  msbi-gany  plank 
.,.1  - J ..n—  - ...  J nail»,’u  quantity  of 


, barrow*, 


, and  other  timber, 

bullCeia'  iiontn'u  gery.  limber  carrmge  and  2 
heavy  iron  roller,  scaffold  poles  and  boa  ' 
vati.,uatoo!«.  poitable  forge,  2 lathes  with  cL-..,  v.,v.o.  »cij 

machine*.  Ac.  ; brick*,  tile*,  drain  pipe*.  Kentish  lag-ttone  p. 
Ac.  and  a large  variety  of  effect*.— On  view  tbe  day  prior  and 
logue#  bad  at  tbe  Dog  and  Fox  Hotel.  Wimbledon  • and  a 
Auctioaeei^-  Office*.  Crojdon,  aiid32,  Nichblas-Uue,  E.C, 


X LET,  in  Urge  or  in 
looking  beautiful  gardeui 
TUNLBY  A BOYLE.  14.  CIt 


II  qu-iuCltiea  Cbsrmiog  position,  ovt. 

° “iimls*  from  I^indon  Bridge. — 

ue,  r*inib«td.atreet.  E." 


T^KEEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  Priory 

F’n“iA  ^Wiabtm,  seven  minutes’  walk  from 


Caiford  Bridge  lUilwj, 

Mislerale  grounit-ren',  aud  advaiicei  as 
For  all  particulars  apply  pereouaUy,  o 


byleiter.  to  Estate  Offices 


TfEEEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND  TO  LET 

X or  8BI-L.- HOLLOWAY,  ENOPIBLO,  SOUrHRND  and 

IJ  1 M WTnur  _ic... -.-.i  


AMPTON. — Near  *tati-in«,  cats,  or  river.  Ground  reutSf  io». 
301.  Liberal  advance*.  C-iutmcts  given  to  Builders  to  rent  houses, 
iipon  taking  adjoiuinj  land.- Api.ly,  W.  PAICE,  Archltecf.  22, 
Ueuiiettvsireet,  Covent-gardeu,  W.C. 


Beckenham  lodge  estate, 

Beckenham.-BUILUINO  SITKa  near  Station  for  DeUched 
Homes  lu  gr.  atdem.mrl  Lib- ral  advance*  made. 

AI*o  foe  Fl\  S HOUSES  iu  NightlDgale-Iane,  Clapbam-common 
ith  adi^cea— Apply  to  W.  NEWTON  DUNN,  I aad  2,  Bucklers- 


bury,  E.C. 


VV/EST  HAM.-FHEEHOLD  BUILDING 

* * LAND.— TO  BS  LP-T  or  SOLD,  about  8)  acres,  with  loog 
rontages  to  Stephens  aud  Manor  load*,  opp'aitethe  Leather-cloth 
forks,  aud  five  minute*'  walk  from  tbe  Plsl.iow  xadSlrotfurd  Bridve 
loilway-statiOBS  -Apply  to  Mr.  V,  BUUKLAND,  Surveyor  No  fili 
iiLnimli.it.r«Bt.  City.  ,*w.  oo. 


T AMBETH.— FREEHOLD  SITE  TO  BE 

XX  LET.  on  Building  Lease,  ab-iul  4,000  anperfiiisJ  feet,  situate  in 


Upper  Ml 
utherwi-e.  Gi 

th*n  3,00O£  to  n«  laid  ouL  — Plans  maybe  seen  at  the  Offices  of  Mr 
CLEMENT  DOWLINS.  32.  Cravoo-atrvet,  Strand.  Loudon,  W.C. 


T«, 


BE  LET, 


at  East  Greenwich, 

..  poesossinn.  value 
PREMISES,  covering  an  area  of  ubou 
with  t«o  jetties,  suitable  for  laying 
The  build  lugs  are  very  large  end  sub* 
high  chimney  sbafis.  and  boilers  ( 

Al*o»otue  machine  luoD,  *3.  The  o£Bi>«'art 
just  been  entirely  renovated  and  ileo-irat«l  ih*. — t-vi  m 
jiKna,  Ac  apply  to  T.  LAWRIS,  architect,  4,  Queen- 


with 


riant  BUSINESS 
mgriver  frontage, 
aJongaide. 


ally  bnllf.  Thera 

25ob.p  already  fix 
I cummodluus,  and  Li 


n-straot,  Louclun. 


BUILDERS. — An  excellent  opportunity 

-'f  ‘-o  Urge,  SEMI- 


^  AXETROPOLITAN  BOARD  of  WOE 

A’A  NEWINGTON  BUTTA— BUILDING  L.ANDTO  BE  L 
‘L  Leoec.— The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  are  prepared  to  i 
on  Building  Lease,  for  8J  year*,  a p 
he  bREKHOLD  GROUND,  being  the  site  of  No,  72,  Newington 
and  Premises  In  rear,  with  accesa  from  tbe  churchyard.  Fo’ 
Tender  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Architecr,  at  the  Ol 
the  B»,trd,  Spriog-gardeQa.  between  the  hours  of  NINE  and  F 
and  ou  S.ATURDAYS  from  NINE  to  TWO  —By  order 

J.  E.  WaKRFIELD,  Clerk  of  Ihs  Bo 
Spring-gardens.  3.W.  Sept.  13th.  1977. 

piDGWARE-EOAD.— Sevemi  HOUSE! 

jX/TAIDA  VALE. — Sutherland  Garden 

UTi  FOR  SALE,  an  advaaUgeoiis  BUILDING  AOREBM: 
Two  b contsges,  each  over  800  feet,  to  SutherUnd-gardsns.  Held  t 
'•  the  Bishop  of  London’s  Trustees.  The  laud  Is  ripe  for  bnii 
• Neighbourhood  first  class. — For  price  and  particulars  aoD 
JOSEPH  EBBS,  9.  Northwlck-terrace.  Malda-vale:  or  to  JH 
ALLEN  A ED'WARDS,  Solicitors,  8.  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 

e hill,  NORTHWICK  MEW^ 

. l.»X  FOR  SALE,  Extensive  WORKSHOPS  and  PREMISES, 
with  Steam-power  and  Machinery  for  a Carpenter  and  Bu 
g FrouUge,  87  fret.  Depth,  20  feet  7 inches,  being  Nos.  4,  5,  a 
Northwick-mew*.  Term  about  48  years  unexplred.  Apport 
• grouud-rent,  4f.  10*.— Apply  to  JOSEPH  SBK8,  9,  Norfhwlck-t«» 
,*  MalJa-vaie : or  to  Messia  ALLEN  A EDWARDS.  SoUcitors.  ) 

' Jewry,  E.C. 

i XTORTHWICK  MEWS,  NOETHWIi 

F TERRACE.  MAIDA  HILL-FOR  SALE.  15  aud  IS.  N 

■ wiok-raews,  Irontage  47  ft.  1 iu,  at  a return  frontage  ot  20  ft. 
prising  private  counting-house,  clerk'sotfica.  ironmongery  warehc 

• and  a lofty  workshop  on  first  floor  4-?  fL  by  19  ft  Term  about  fi 

■ SIX  years  uuexplred.  Ground-rent  8£ -Apply  to  JOSEPH  EBB 
Nurtbwick-terrace.  Malda-rale;  or  to  Messrs.  ALLENi  EDWAl 
Solicitors,  3,  Old  Jewry,  EC. 

r 7^0  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS.— LOWI 

; X PLACE  FARM,  Acton,  aud  STONEBBIDOB  FARM.  W 
‘ den,  TO  BE  LET.  iu  sections  varying  from  10  acre*  to  one-quart 
an  acre,  or  less  if  required,  fvr  building  purposes.  Quits  in 
_ country,  and  within  a quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  of  Acton  aud  W 
den  Junction  Stations,  Irom  whence  hundreds  of  trains  rune 
- to  all  parts  of  London— Brood-strevt.  City,  iu  thlrty-twa  mmi 

J Mansion  House,  ihirly-flve  iiilnutea;  Temple,  thirty  minutes.— 
partidulsts  of  PHILIP  WILKINSON,  E»q.  Su'Veyor  131  Edgv 
road.  Hyde  Park,  W.  ; and  of  Mestrs.  BOLTON.  EOBBINS,’*  Bt. 
No  1,  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

» rAAKLEIGH  PARK  ESTATE.— FIF' 

V/.  -Acre*  of  FREEHOLD  LAND  TO  BE  SOLD,  or  LEI 
Building  Lease,  either  us  a whole  or  lu  portlona  Liberal  advances 
be  made.  The  BstuUi  la  beautifully  situated  on  elevated  gm< 
8U0  feel  above  the  Thames  level,  eommanding  eitensive  vlewa, 
Alexandra  Palace  is  within  a short  distance,  with  easy  access  by 
or  road.  Tbe  roods  are  made,  gaa  and  water  mains  are  laid  dl 
and  a system  of  sewerage  arranged,  and  the  sldee  of  roaus  o 
mentally  planted,  and  there  is  gravel  and  sand  on  the  £si 
. Oakleigh  Park  Station,  on  the  Great  Northern  main  line,  is  on 
property,  and  tbe  Totteridge  Station  ou  the  High  Barnet  Bn 
Rntlway,  is  within  six  minuies’  walk ; between  tbeie  stations  and 
City  there  are  upwanla  i.f  lOO  trains  daily.— For  further  particuj 
- apply  to  JONAS  SMITH,  Moulding  Works,  Belvedere-road  1 
beth.  8 E. 

rpo  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  BUILDEI 

X and  CONTRAI  T-Hts -PORTLAND  WORKS,  LINCOLI 

- To  BE  SOLD,  or  LET.  by  Pri\ ate  Coatract,  the  val uable  PRCEHt 

J WORKS  a id  PREMISES,  late  tbe  property  of  Mtasrs.  Huddlesto 
. Sou : coosuting  of  saW-mill,  office.,  joiners'.  bUcksmilhe',  st 
, masons',  a id  other  work*  ,opj.  stabling,  coach  house,  foremau’e  ho 

and  other  trade  buildings,  with  a large  yard,  the  whole  contain 
with  the  sites  of  the  buihliog*.  2/84  square  yard'.  The  premises 

- fitted  up  with  every  kind  of  macbiiicry  necessary  for  carrying  oi 

fouLd  in  the  county  of  Liocolo.  Po-eeiiai'm*^oir^e  fith  o'f 
next.— Apply  lo  W5L  SPENCER,  Temercott  street.  Llncolu, 
Liucvlu,  Ssptembrrll,  1877. 

QTEAM  SAW  MILLS,  Good  Fain 

O Residence,  Two  Cottage*,  and  Caavenlent  Dwelling  Ho- 
Droitwich.  Worcestershire,— To  TIMBER  MKRUHANfS  i 
OTHF.R.A-rOR  SALK  hyPRIVATB  CONTRACT,  a very  valui 
FREEHOLD  PEOPERTV : comprising  spacious  reaideuce,  w 
large  garden,  t<'g«th>-r  with  extensive  busiuess  premises  ; steam  t 
- mills,  engine  and  luachiuery  erected  tharecii.  the  whole  contain; 
upwards  of  an  acre,  and  partially  surrounded  by  a lofty  wall  i 
Urge  sUdloj  gate  eutranoe. 

Erection*  couiptise : Two  sawmills,  stora-rooms,  engine-hoi 
boiler-shed,  carpeiiteFa  shop,  offices,  stabling,  baruess-rooui,  Ac 
iloehinery  con*i*ts  of  one  38  Inch  log  frauis  with  patent  silent  fi 
motion,  with  a 40  feet  travelling  rack,  self-acting  waw-bench,  pi. 
saw-heuch,  endlea*  U-iod  sawtug. machine,  aud  saw. table  comple; 
fixed  crane— 12  horse  power  (nominaJ),  high  pressure  stesm-engl 
25  feet  t'ornish  biiler,  and  all  the  ueoessary  shafting  and  pull 
for  working  the  above 

From  the  cbaidcier  of  the  buildings  if  not  required  for  saw-mi 
they  can  be  readily  adapted  to  sny  manufacture,  and  the  ch 
proxioiiiy  of  tiieproosrcy  to  both  oaual  ami  railway  reudvrs 
p*cullatly  valuable-— For  full  particular*  and  price,  apply  to  Meva 
U.AY,  IVES'S.  A MORTON,  Solicitor*:  or  Mossra.  TOVEY: 
ElOoOD,  Auctinneara,  all  of  Kl-Jdormlnslor. 

TjlXTENSIVK  PREMISES  (near  the  Citl 

siiit-xble  for  staliHiig.  timriHr-jard,  b illder't  yard,  or  any  bu 
iio-s  requiring  .(lao-,  TO  BE  LET  oo  LKASB.-Apply  to  Men 
FULLER,  HOBSEV,  SON.  A UO.  11,  Billlter-.qaaro.  £c 

r\N  THE  THAMES,  BANKSIDE,  ne 

POUTHWARK  BKIDOB.-TO  BR  LF,T.  on  a Building  Lea 
a valuable  PLOT  of  LAND,  having  an  area  of  about  8,800  aquaia  U 
am  a froutAga  to  the  Thame*  of  47  feau-For  further  particul* 
to  ^Mvaar*.  FULLER,  HORSEY,  SON,*  CO.  11,  BUllt 

T>  OTHERHITHE,  on  the  Thames. — TO  B 

X V LET  on  Lmi*a,  the  extensive  Watarilde  PREMISE.S,  kiioi 
aa  Trini'y  Wharf.  Roiherbithe.  tor  raauy  year*  lu  the  occuiistion 
Messrs.  R.  B.  Byars  * Co.  havings  from aga  ol  224  fi,  6 in.  to  (he  rii 
Th.imet.  by  on  average  depth  nt  aliout  130  ft.  6 in.  and  a toUi  area; 
upwards  ol  half  »u  acre,  on  which  have  been  erected  spacious  hup 
lugs,  recently  occupied  as  bjttled  beer  atone,  but  available  for  ma 
oiher  biieiues***.  Also  to  tie  Lot  on  a Buildlog  Leas  or  oiherwisei 
Plot  of  Vacant  Land  m'Jeinisg.  having  « frontage  of  about  )2l  ft,  8i 
bv  »n  averaus  ftr-prh  of  123  ft  —For  fur' tier  partleolar*  apply  toHeu 
FULLER,  HORSEY,  80N,  * 00.  11,  Billitar.*qa*re,  Loudon,  E.C. 

DLAOKWALL.— TO  BE  LET  or  SOLI 

1 > as  a whole  or  In  portlana.  or  on  a Buildlog  Lsasa  direct  fra 
the  FreehoMt-r,  ihe  extensive  FRBBUOLD  LAND  Utsly  occupied  1 
tbs  Thames  Plate  Ola*. Company,  sUaaro  «i  Otcbard-pUce.  Blaokwa 
Lmidon,  E.  occupying  an  area  of  abuot  5 acre*,  on  a prnmontq 
extending  Into  bow  Creek,  ci-w  to  the  Elver  Tbamte,  and  bavin  i 
waterside  frouiage  of  ab->ul  1,500  feel,  adapted  lor  Ihesrectioa- 
petroleum  or  jiiU  wa>ehoa>es,  bottled  beer  stores,  oil  Billls,  or  f 
xuanulacturing  and  wharfage  puri-esss  gr-aerally.  Veuels  ot  490  to 
can  Ue  alongside,  there  beiug  a depth  of  about  IS  feet  of  water  athi^ 
lulei : a bed  baa  b«eu  forined  for  *h<pa  iu  fnmt  of  wharf,  aud  the 
are  also  three  bed*  for  barge*.  — F»r  further  parUculari,  ape 
lo  Mrsarv  FULLER.  HORdSY,  8uN,  * CO.  11,  BilUter-MUM 
Lon-fou,  E.C. 

[See  also  p.  xiii. 

DETACHED  HOUSK: 

(which  may  bvtente-l|.  Br-ksat 
cientforiwo  good  sired  Btiuses— 
obUined.ol  Meairs.  J,  0.  CjOPER  A SON.  Surveyor 
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ATIONAL  ART  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON.— PUBLIC  ART  CLASSES  In  con- 
in  with  the  Training  Schoo’.— The  next  SESSION  will  commence 
CIOBEK  1st.  Septuate  Classes,  open  to  the  Public,  on  payment 
M.  are  esUblished  fur  Students  of  both  sexes,  tbe  studlee  com- 
ig  drawlDg,  painting,  and  modellliig.  a*  appUel  tooruameut, 
gure.  laml.acape.  and  still-llfe. 

tdldatesfor  admission,  who  arenot  already  registered  as  students 
le  School  must  pose  a prrUuiluary  examination  in  free-hand 
Ing  of  tbe  second  grade.  Special  admissloa  eiainiiialiODS  will 
Id  at  tbe  School  at  10'4o  a.ni,  and  7 IS  p.m.  on  October  2,  and  at 
•ot  intervale  during  Uie  seeslon. 

plication  for  iofumistiou  as  to  fee*.  4c.  and  for  admleslon, 
d he  made  to  the  Secretary,  Science  and  Art  Department ; or  on 
after  Octiiber  1st,  to  the  Registrar,  at  the  School,  Exhibition- 
South  Kensington.  S.W. 

order  of  tbe  Lords  of  tbe  Committee  of  Council  on  EJuration. 

^HE  “ BUILDER  ” in  AMERICA.— 

A SUBSCRIPTION,  lor  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE, 
oan  be  mode  with  B.  F.  BTEVENS,  4.  Tiafalgar-square,  Charing- 
croes,  London.  The  Annual  Subserlptlon,  Including  Postage,  le 
U.  la  8d.  or  85'b7Gold.  and  may  be  remitted  direct,  by  Banker*' 
Draft*  or  Posl-ut&ce  Orders  or  lu  Greenbacks  and  Fraction^  Currency 
Ln  accordance  with  Btevens'i  Table  (which  may  be  had  free),  or  paid 
to  the  New  York  AgeuU  of  B,  F.  STEVENE  Meaer*.  TICK  4 LYNCH. 
No.  84i.  Pine-street.  New  York. 

Just  pnollahed,  4th  Edition,  Imp.  4to.  pnee  Is. ; po4t-fr»e,  Is  21d. 

PEILING  FLOWERS 

V.^  and  EOY.VL  ARMS.  4o.  Vot  III.  120  examples. 

Also,  uniform  with  the  above.  Vol.  IV,  pnee  la  ; poet-free,  Is  2d. 
THEATRICAL  DECORATION. 

Also  with  1.000  IliustntloOB,  Vol.  II.  Price  le. ; post-free,  Is.  6d. 
ENRICHMENTS,  CAPITALS.  TRUSSES.  CORNERS,  4o. 

CORN!  0 E 

Designs  free  by  poet,  also  Descriptive  Circular,  Patterns  of  cheap 
Celling  Flowers,  Opluious  ol  the  Press,  4c. — Address, 

THE  PAPIER  MACHfi  COMPANY  (Limited), 

No.  11,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  BTRAND,  LONDON. 

ATENTS  for  INVENTIONS.  — Pro- 

visional  Prnteotiuii  confers  Imioediate  security,  with  tbe  power 
tnufacture  and  sell  fur  six  m >a(ht,  at  a total  cost  of  62  Ss.  Cir- 
of  infurmation  fur  Inventors,  and  plate  of  100  Mccbaoicul  Move- 
1,  with  key,  gratis.  P'orciguatid  yoluoUl  Patent*  obtained  on  mo- 
e teruu.— Mr.  cLARK,  Patent  Odlce,  S3,  Chancery  Uiie,  Londom 

<2  TAINED-GLASS  WINDOWS, 

Ornamental  and  PUIb  Leaded  Windows  for  Churchas  and 

Public  and  Domestic  Buildings. 

Designs  and  Kstiioates  on  application. 

W.  M.  PEPPER  & CO.  Painted  Glass  Works, 

No.  331,  Buston-rood  (close  to  Portland  Station). 

OULTON  & CO.  Lambeth, 

MANUFACTURERS  of  STONEWARE,  ol  every  description 
Including  the  new 

“DOULTON  WARE” 

For  Architectural  Decoration. 

ERRA-COTTA,  CHIMNEY-TOPS,  VASES,  &o. 
Btaffordaliire  SanitarY  Ware,  Blue  Bricks,  &o. 

MedaOe.  Including  Fl'VE  at  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION. 

Chief  Office,— 28,  High-street,  Lambeth,  B.E. 
Slanafactories, — Lambeth  Pottery,  London,  S.E. 

'Wley  Regis  and  Smethwick,  Staffordshire ; and  8t,  Helen's, 
Lancashire. 

)T8l — 61  4 63,  Siouth  Jokn-slrHCt.  4 100,  Sobo-street.  Liverpool 
Qraiivllle  Wharf,  Wood-street,  Birmingham 
pe-itrsel,  Salfurd  ; and  6,  Rue  de  Paradis  PolssunuiAre.  Parts. 

T I F T S. 

1 J HYDRAULIC-STEAM-HAND  POWER. 

GU.VRASTBfiD-SAF-E-NOIdELE0S. 

Write  for  Estimates  and  Teetlmonlals, 

ARCHIBALD  SMITH  4 00.{  SSSjS’w.c. 

O OMAN’S  PATENT  GIRDERS,  JOISTS, 
and  FIREPROOF  FLOORS. 

" They  exhibit  a clear  gain  of  30  to  40  pet  cent."— JfecAanIcF  Maf, 

Homan  & Rodgers,  17,  Graceokuroh-st.  E.C. 

Nelson  Wharf.  Works.  Millwall,  B.  1,  Euat-parade.  Leeds. 
MansQeld  Chamiieni,  St.  Ann'i-squ-ve,  Hanebester. 

^INTONS  ENAMELLED  TILES. 

MINTONS  ONLY  LONDON  WAEEHOUaE, 

28,  WALBHOOK,  MANSION  HOUSE. 
Manufactory  : — MINTONS  CHINA  WORKS, 
STOKB-UPON -TRENT. 

pHUBB’S  IRON  DOORS 

\j  AND  SAFFS, 

Fire  and  Thief  Resietiog. 

CHUBB  & SON, 

129,  QUEEN  VICTORIA-STREET,  ST.  PAUL'S,  E.C.) 

(Removed  from  57.  Sr.  Paul's  Churchyard),  >LONDON. 

AndA9,  Sr.  JAMES-STKEET,  S.W.  J 

HE  CAMPBELL  BRICK  and  TILE  CO. 

BTOKE-UPON-TRENT. 

CAUSTIC,  MAJOLICA,  and  GEOMETRICAL  TILES 
and  MOSAICS, 

r Churches,  Pnblio  Buildings,  Halls,  Conservatories, 
Hearths,  Fireplaces,  Baths,  Walls,  Ac. 
ondon  : 206,  Great  Portland-street,  W.  and 

27,  Walbrook,  Mansion  Honse,  E C. 

XTICTORIA  STEAM  MARBLE  WORKS, 

’ JOHNWREN, 

MARBLE  MERCHANT  AND  MANtTFACTURER, 
llio.  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  ROAD,  S.W. 
MONUMENTS  AND  CU  1 M N E Y-PI  E C K8  ON  VIEW, 

PRIZE  MEDAL.  MAKERS  PRIZE  MEDAL 

1851.  TO  HER  MAJESTY.  1862. 

OOAGLIOLA  MARBLE 

Is  acknowledged  to  he  the  Best  Imitation  of  R-ar*  and  Antique 
Marbles  for  COLUMNS,  PILASTERS.  WALL  LININGS.  4c, 

At  a moderate  cost. 

TbefoUewdng  bo*  been  received  from  the  Architect  of  tbe 

GKOSVENOR  GALLERY. 

"Messrs.  Bellman  4 Ivey.  Dear  Sirs. — I have  much  pleasure  In 
heaving  tMtiraony  to  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  BCAOLIOLA 
COLUMNS,  4c,  have  been  executed  by  your  drm  at  tbeOrosvenor 
Gallery.— I am,  yours  truly, 

WILLIAM  THOS.  SAMS,  Archt.'' 
Reference  to  many  large  and  important  works. 

BELLM.tN  4 IVEY,  95.  WIgmore-street,  Cavendith-founre,  W, 
SCAQLIOLA  MAP.BLE  MANUFACTURERS  and  ORNAMENTAL 
PLASTERERS,  - 

Reineved  from  14,  Buokingbam-atreet,  Pilsroy-Miu.xTS.  W. 

LAZED  TILES, 

PLAIN,  DECORATIVE,  and  ENCAUSTIC. 

C.  BROWN-WESTHEAD,  MOORE,  & CO. 

CAULDON  PLACE  and  ROYAL  VICTORIA  WORKS, 
STAFFORDSHIRE  POTTERIES, 
ufacturer*  of  Chiiiaaiirt  E«ttheiiware,  are  now  prepared  to  supply 
ibove,  ol  VARIOUS  PATl'EKNS,  DESIGNS,  and  COLOURS, 
fLOORS,  MURAL  DKCORATIONS.  STOVES,  FIREPLACES, 
,L3.  BATHS,  WASHHOUSES.  FLOWER  STANDS,  and  other 
li  and  oruaiiienlal  purpose*. 

*0  superior  LErPERS  for  STREET  NOMENCLATURE.  RAIL- 
Y STATIONS,  and  PUHLIC  PLACES. 

anew  pateuied  process  lliey  are  enabled  to  produce  these  Tiles 
water  variety  of  effects,  and  with  more  regard  to  economy  than 
litherto  been  prootleable, 

rices,  designs,  and  all  useful  infonnatlon  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  direct  to  the 

MANUFACTORY,  at  CAULDON  PLACE  ; or  at  the 
)W  ROOMS,  FITZ-EYLWIN  HOUSE,  UOLBORN  VIADUCT  . 

QRAVEN,  D0NNILL,  & CO.  (Limited). 
ENCAUSTIC  AND  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS, 

GLAZED  HEARTH  TILES,  "WHITE  AND 
TONED  WALL  TILES,  &e. 

JACKFIELD  WORKS,  near  Irenbridge,  SHROPSHIRE. 
HARRISON  4 WOOD,  London  Agents. 

No,  105,  t’ANNO.V-STKSET,  E.C.  opposite  8 R.  K.  StaHou. 

WHITE  AND  COLOURED 
.LAZED  BRICKS  and  TILES, 

GAS  EEfORTS,  FIRE-BRICKS,  GLAZED  PIPES 
CHIMNEY  TOPS, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

[E  FAHNLEY  IRON  COMPANY, 

(LIMITED),  FARNLEY,  near  LEEDS. 

London  Agent  for  Glazed  Bricks : — 

A.  BARFIELD,  22,  Great  George-st.  Westminster. 

MINTON’S  TILES. 

\/fINTON,  HOLLINS,  & CO. 

YX  PATENT  TILE  WORKS, 

STOKE-UPON-TRSNT. 

’'.STABTJ.SHED  1840  l.y  the  late  HERBURT  MINTON,  and  his  Nephew 
4ICHAEL  DAINTRY  HOLLINS,  now  Sole  Proprietor ; and  no 
jh.xnge  has  ev.r  occurred  in  couduettng  the  business  of  this  Bsta- 
dishment. 

The  ORIGINAL  PATENTS  for  the  MANUFACTURE  of  EN- 
lAUSTIC,  PLAIN,  and  other  TILES,  belonged  exclusively  to,  and 
were  carried  out  by  this  Firm. 

EXHIBITION  AWARDS. 

London,  1651.— Council  Medal.  | Paris,  1867.— Gold  Medal, 

Paris.  1855.— Gold  Medal.  Mescow,  1872.-Oold  Medal. 

London,  1862.— First  Claas  Medsl.  | Vieoua,  1873.— Medal  for  Progress. 

LATES ! SLaTES ! ~ 

BEST  BLUE  and  GREY  AMERICAN 
ROOFING  SLATES. 

e»nb«cribera  have  miw  in  Slock,  and  daily  expect  several  cargoes 
.e*e  splendid  SLATES,  which  they  ore  prepared  tosellon  verv 
urablv  terms,  in  lu’S  tosuit  niiyeri.  ' 

me  very  flue  " EUREKA”  GREEN  SLATES  also  on  hand. 

ORGE  GUY  & CO.  3‘1,  Lombard .streot,  E.C. 

>R  BALE,  a Bmall  Cargo  of  well-assorted  BUes  deliverabln  ae  anv 
in  United  Kingdom.  loa.  aoy 

Designs  furnished  free  on  application,  suitable  for 
Pavements. 

Wall  LiJiiogs,  and  Flower-boxes, 

Fireplaces.  Hearths,  4c. 

All  Tiles  bearing  tlie  impression  of  “MINTON  4 CO."  ot 
' MINTilN,  HOLLINS,  4 C’'l-''  are  aJane  mode  by  this  Firm  ; and 
•hey  have  ho  connection  with  the  House  lately  opened  in  Walbreok. 
London. 

MISTSyro?'"'"'"  1 MA-'-C-HEETTEK. 

DVERTISING.— C.  H.  MAY  & CO. 

. OENP.RAL  ADVERTlalNQ  OFFICES. 

No,  78,  Graoechurch. street,  Lond  in. 

RsUbliebed  1846. 

fBBTISEMKNTB  RBCRIVEDfor  insertion  In  all  Newspapers,  4c. 

TD  HOT  0-L I T HO  GRAPH  Y. — Arclii  tects* 

l_  DjmrlngB  Plioto-Llthoifr»pb» J fro 


r ITHOGRAPHY. — Architectural,  Engi- 

1 J neeviuj,  and  !>I«ch»aic*l  Drawing*.  K.ipj.  Pl*iu>.  So  Reduced, 


UnLvge',  Slid  Lith>gr«i>lifd,  exi>«diliou»ly  »ad  tea*ou*Lilr,  by 
n'HITEM.A.V  S BAd-i,  2.46.  High  Holbom. 

Ma'iiiraetiirerB'  CnUlogiic*. 


CF.  KELL,  Lithographer,  Chromolitho- 

grapher,  Phutolitbognpher,  Esglueerlng,  and  Architectural 


No.  8,  CASTLE-STREET,  HOLBOEN,  E.C. 

All  work  oxMUted  In  the  mot  finiehed  manner,  at  reaanuable  piicea. 


Mark  foster  & CO.  (late  Foster  & Riley) 

Profeealoaal  Aulatance  Agency.  110.  Londoo-wall,  B.O. 
FoUowiug  Works  accurately  executed  on  the  it}0«t  eoouoraieal  termA 
LITHOQRAPUY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Plnlihed  Drawings  from  Rough  Sketches.  Traciiigv  Lithographing 
Bills  of  Qiiautitlee.  Copying  and  Lithographing  Specificationa  Plans, 
Klevatlops.  and  Sections  of  Property  taken  for  leasee  or  alterations. 


pAPEEHANGINGS. 

A The  largest  and  newest  Stock,  and  Lowest  Wholesale  Prices, 

W.  L.  CROSBY’S  Old-established  Warehouse, 


T & H.  REDFEEN,  Manufiicturers  of 

• PATENT  HOT-AIR  WARMINO  APPAKA1  US,  protected  by 


Her  Majesty's  Letters  Patent,  for  Churches,  Clinpels.  Public  Buildings, 
Eotiiuatea.  Ac.  given  on  appliii-vtiun  to  Mea-rs.  REDPEEN, 
22  and  m,  Clarence-street.  Hanley,  SCifTanlshire. 


ROSSEE  & EUSSELL,  WAEMING  and 

VENTILATING  ENOINEBR8. — Buildings  of  every  descripUon 
bested  by  HOT  WATER,  either  on  tiielow.  medium,  or  hlgh-presstire 
system,  and  also  by  WARMED  AIR. — Kstimatoe  given,  on  applica- 
tion to  EOSSKR  4 RUSSELL. 

OlHcea — 16,  Charlng-cross,  8.W. 

Work*— Queeu’s  Wharf.  Hammersmith,  W. 


Brown  & geeen’s  kitchen- 

RANGES,  with  close  or  open  fire,  roaet  In  front,  and  are 
nnsurpa-ssed  for  economy,  oleanlin-ss,  general  aonvenieuce,  heating 
baths,  and  prevention  of  emoky  daiumeya— Priae  medals— London. 
Dublin,  and  Paris, — 72,  Bishopsgate  Within. 


ORNAMENTAL  IRONWORK. 

Lamp  Pillars,  Gas  Lauipe,  Gates,  RaliiDgs,  Fountains.  VnsM 
Verandahs.  CoDservalories,  Staiicases,  4c.  Establiehed  1847 

rpUENEK  & ALLEN  (W.  T.  Allen  & Co.). 

L New  and  choice  Designs,  with  prices,  are  forwarded  to  any 
part  of  the  world  on  recelj't  of  twelve  stamps.  Estimates  for  works 
’ ■ ■ ‘ " Buildings,  Lambeth -hill.  Upper 


\/|  USEUM  of  DECORATIVE  ART, 

i-tj.  Halkin-slreet  West,  Belgrave-square,  S.W. 

Liverpool  Branch,  2.  ilinster-buildlngs.  Church-street. 

Messrs.  THyLLOPE  4 SONS  have  engaged  the  eielualvo  services  ol 
the  artist  who  has  executed  works  In 

SGRAFFITO 

South  Kensington  and  elsewhere,  and  are  prepared  to  undertake 
tbU  beautiful  branch  of  art  for  the  external  or  internal  Decoration* 
ol  either  Medisval  or  Classic  buildings. 

MARBLE  MOSAIC  FLOORS. 

Messrs.  TROLLOPE  4 SONS  have  tnatle  special  arrangements  for 
a qnick  supply  of  material  for  the  above,  SLUd  have  a large  staff  of 
Italian  workmen  for  laying  the  same. 

MEXICAN  ONYX. 

Mesm,  TROLLOPE  4 SONS  having  secured  all  the  large  blocks 
Imported  into  Europe,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Architect*  and 
others  to  this  very  lieautiful  material,  ai  ' ' ' ' 

Columns,  Pilasters,  PedesUls,  Balusters,  Pan 


its  appIicahlUty  for 
lor  Wail'llniugs,  4c. 

F-\RQUET  FLOORING. 

Meesrs.  TROLLOPE  4 HONS  have  accepted  the  Agency  ol  the  largest 
and  heitniaDufacturorofParquetryonthoContlnent.  The  apecliuens 
will  bo  feund  very  superior  to  those  in  ordinary  use,  not  only  in 
artistic  design,  but  in  quality  of  wood  and  workmanship. 

NEAPOLITAN  AND  FRENCH  TILES. 

Messrs.  TROLLOPE  4 SONS  are  Sole  Agent*  for  the  principal 
manufacturer*  in  Italy  and  Ihe  South  of  France,  and  have  a large 
variety  of  eamples  of  these  artistic  and  cheap  produotiona 

The  Museum  contains  epeoimens  of  all  the  above  ; also  Chimney- 
piece*  in  alt  styles,  and  other  varieties  of  Marble  Work  for  Decorative 
pnrposea  Constructive  Woodwork,  Ancient  and  Modern.  Thin 
Veneering  of  teal  wood  in  lieu  of  painting  and  paperhanging.  Xyla- 
techiiigraphy.  or  the  Stained  Wood  procees,  Cariiets,  Tapestries, 
Bmbroideriee.  Ancient  and  Modern  Furniture  in  Queen  Anne  and 
(kher  etyles,  and  all  kinds  of  ArobilecLuraland  Decorative  acovstories. 

G.  T.  ROBINSON.  Art.  Director. 


LONvSDALE’S  PATENT 

ventilating  STENCH  TRAP 

V and  ALEXANDER'S  PATENT  VENTILATING  6U1LY 
— o... — gf  Ventilation.  Approved  and  adopted  by 


form  a complete  Syi 
the  Leeds  Corporation  and  others. 

Manufactured  In  Glazed  Earthenware  solely  by 
KARVT.KV  TROW  flOMPAWV  /I.ln.If.Jl 


ITHE  FARNLEY  IRON  COMPANY  (Limited),  i 


QWANSEA  UNION.— To  ARCHITECTS. 

The  Guardians  of  the  above  Union  invite  aiplteation  from 
Architects  desirous  of  being  APPOINTED  to  advise  th- Guardians  a.a 
to  the  best  means  of  carrying  ont  an  BSLARGHIE-NT  of  (h* 
WORKHOUaE.-AppHoatioas,  stating  terms  and  ei  erience  to  be 
^^DNESU  vV.  the  j'oth  of 

OCTOBER  n xf'— By  order,  G.  B.  HtVNEH  Ckrk 

No.  5,  Fisber-stieet,  Swansea,  September  21. 1877. 


[CompetiUfru  and  Contraeft  tet 


THE  BUILDER, 


DOULTON  &;  CO.  LAMBETH, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Faience  for  Art  Decoration,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Stonewai 

Arohiteotm-al  and  Ilorticultural  Terra  Cotta,  Sanitary  Ware,  Plumbago  Crucibles,  &o. 

HAVE  OBTAINED  AWARDS  AT  VARIOUS  EXHIBITION 

Including  Five  Medals  at  Vienna,  Five  at  Philadelpliia, 

AND  THE  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOUR  WITH  GOLD  MEDAL  AT  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1877. 


CMef  Offices  I HIGH  street,  LillBETH,  LONDON,  S.B. 


Manufactories:  LAMBETH,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  and  LANCASH] 


Depots : LIVERPOOL,  MANCHESTER,  BIRMINGHAM,  and  PARIS. 


GRANITE  ROCK  AND  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 


For  Floors,  Paving,  &o.  A oartain  Preventive  o 
For  Prices  and  Specimens,  apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  67,  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 


I IPHE  KING’S  SCHOOLS,  WARWICK, 

* The  Goi prDor«  of  the  Kirg'e  Bchoolg  4re  Dreparerl  to  rec 
TENDBR-S  fur  the  ERECTIO.V  ol  NEW  BUILIllNGd  for  the  Mi 


COMPETITIONS. 

rro  AROiilTECTS.— WANTED  by  tlie 

I rorrr.TAlfn..  S»4n»»4.  F.!*bVaTI'iN'S  for  JUDGP.n'  RKH- 
DISs'CR.  Popiesof  the  plAsa  of  the  Fererftl  Soon  and  proposed  »it«. 
together  with  iDslroctioue  and  eoudltione,  can  he  obtudned  on  appli> 
cation  to  Mr.  EDWARD  C-’UsINS.  trough  Engineer.  Guildhall, 
tivacaea.  A premium  of  201.  U oCfrred  tor  the  El'Tatioo  that  la  ac- 
cepted aud  adopted  b;  the  CotiucU. 

JNO.  THOMAS.  To»n  CTerk. 

Guildhall,  Swanaea,  t23cd  Angtut,  1877. 

0“aR  C HITE  GTS  and  OTHERS.— 

BOROUGH  of  CHIPPENHAM,  HertA  - The  Drinking 
PoTintain  C-itninittoe  Invite  DESIGNS  for  a ORANITB  DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN,  to  be  erected  at  a coat  not  exceeding  SOOf.  In  the  centre 
of  the  market-place  of  the  town  of  Chipi'enham,  to  be  fnruUbed  with 
a lamp  or  lampe,  and  facilitiea  for  allowing  a full  Jet  to  be  oeca.iontdly 
u«ed,  with  a drinking. honin,  troogua  for  horse.,  cattle,  sheep,  aud 
pig..  A premium  of  W.  6:-.  i«  offered  for  the  best  design,  with  working 
plane,  which  shall  be  accepted  by  the  Comtuittee.  Desigos,  with 


jDERS. — Trinity  House,  Lon 

mtier  ISth.  1877.— This  Corporation  being  deeir 
;K3  for  the  ERECTION  of  a UIQHTUUUBP 
weliiiigs.  OntlToUrilnga.  and  other  VVorhA  a 
otnb».  in'he  eonntv  of  IVvo"  hereby  giee 
17  be  iPBoected,  and  forms  of  Tender  ami  arw 
application  at  the  Store  Department  at  thia  1 
oastguard  Boatman  at  Morte,  near  Ilfracom 
theboursoi  TEN  am  and  POUR  p.m.  Te 
red  outside  " Tender  for  Bull  Point  Llghtb 
I to  the  Secretary,  and  delivered  at  this  Ho 
AY.  OCTOBER  8lh  next,  and  no  Tender  c 
B not  made  on  the  form  provided.  The  Corpe 
tell  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender,— By  c 
ROBIN  ALLEN,  Secret 


.r.n.acc  lor  the  ERECTIO.N  Ol  NEW  BUILDINGS  for  the  Midril 
School.  Plan,  and  apeciftcalion.  may  1>«  ac»i»  at  my  offio-.  N-  ] 
Jf.w-.ir.et,  Warwick,  nii  and  after  MovnAY.  the  17th  -f 
TEMBER.  Sealed  Tendert,  endorsed  "Tender  for  Middle  School  " 
mnat  be  sent  to  me.  not  Uter  than  (by  pnt|  on  the  Ist  of  OCTOBER. 
The  Goveincrs  wLH  not  be  hiund  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

R.  C.  HEaTU,  Clerk  to  the  Governors. 


Bridgwater  corporation 

■WATERWORK9.-TO  PIPE  FOUNDERS.— The  Waterworks 
'.■mmiltee  of  the  Corporation  of  Bridgwater  are  prepared  to  receive 
'ENDERS  for  making  and  delivering  certain  CA3I'-1K0N  SOCKET 
IPES,  of  12  inches  diameter  aud  under,  end  for  other  Pipe  Caatlngs 
endera,  sealed,  and  marked  on  the  outside  "Tendere  for  Pipes  " are 
to  my  OiBce.  at  Klng’e.fquarp.  Bridgwater,  at  or  before 
'F.N  o’oloek  In  the  forenoon  of  MONDAY,  the  8th  day  of  OCTOBBK 
S77.  Specifications  and  fonn«  of  Tender  may  be  had.  and  any 
irther  infornialioo  required  may  be  obtained,  on  appllcaiion  to  me  ■ 
c to  Measrs.  THOMAS  4 CHARLES  HaWK.sLBV.  Civil  Engineer-’ 
In.  30.  Great  Gw-rge-klreet,  W.slBilns’er,  8,W.  The  Corporation  do 
ol  plei'ge  themselves  to  accept  the  h.west  or  other  Tender. 


TO  builders. — The  Chepstow  Sc 

Board  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  ERECTl: 
SCHOOL-IIOUSEB  in  Chepstow.  Plan  and  specification  and  di 
contract  to  be  entered  Into,  may  he  seen  at  the  School  Board  , 
Beaufort-fqusre,  Chepstow,  between  the  hours  of  TEN  am.  andl 
p.m.  dally  (except  Sundays)  Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  " Tend 
Erection  of  Schoole,"  to  be  addreeeed  "To  the  Chepstow  k 
B-iard"  by  post,  sind  he  at  the  oSSce  ahove-meutionod  on  or 
NOON  of  MONDAY,  the  8lh  day  of  OCTOBER  next.  The  Boe 
not'bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender.  The 
address,  or  ramea  and  addreeeee.  and  description  of  a gool 
sufficient  surety  or  euretiea.  to  join  the  conliactorln  a bond  M 
due  fulfilment  of  the  contract,  must  accompany  the  Tender, 
Dated  September  12tb,  1877. 

TH03.  GRIFFITHS,  Clerk  to  the  Bof 


■UiNFIELD  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH. 

1—^  SEWAGE  WORKS.  -Notice  la  hereliy  given  that  the  Enfield 
Local  Board  intend  to  enWr  loto  CONTRACTS  for  the  following 
WORKS,  and  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  forthe  same,  vu. 

Contract  No.  4— The  Conetructlon  of  Straluing  Tanka.  Storage 
Tanka,  Engine  Boiler  House,  and  other  Works  in  connexion  there- 
with Plans,  epecificatione,  and  conditions  of  the  Works  to  bo  done 
may  be  reen,  stid  forma  of  Tender  and  bills  of  quanlltle*  may  ha  bad 
at  the  Office  of  R.  B,  GRANTHAM.  M.  Inst.  aft.  23,  Wbltehall- 
place,  l.<iiid0D.  8.W  Engiueer  to  the  said  Biard.  on  ond  after 
SATURDAY,  the  iKnd  SEPTEMBER  lust,  Sealed  Tenders,  which 
ate  required  to  be  on  the  proper  forms,  and  endoreed  " Tender  for 
Tanka  and  Engine-house,  40."  most  be  seut  to  the  Office  af  the 
B*rd,  In  Enfield  Town,  on  or  before  WEDNESDAY.  OCTOBER 
the  3id. — By  order  of  the  Board, 

^ F.  LRTCHWORTH.  CTsrk. 


'T'O  BUILDERS.  — POSTPONEMENT 

1 TENDERS  are  invited  for  the  ERBOTION  wntl  COMPLEX 
of  a NEW  BUILDING  at  the  Pale  Ale  BREW  RRY,  MaldstonJ 
Mesara.  FremllniBrctheri.  The  pinna  aud  epecltlcalion  may  be 
at  the  Brewery,  on  aud  after  THUR-tDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20lh, : 
and  a'  copy  of  bills  of  quautlUee  nbUlued  on  payment  oil 
guinea,  which  will  Iw  returned  on  receipt  of  a bou4  fide  Tender,  i 
Teodera  are  to  be  delivered  not  lator  than  TEN  o’clock,  on  THU 
Day  morning,  OCroBERfth  (Poetp.>ued  from  8SPTKMBE.I 
aa  prevlovsiy  adyertleed).  The  Proprietor*  do  not  bind  themselw 
accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

Pale  Ale  Brewery.  Maidstone,  6th  September.  1877.  I 


a motto  or  device, 
psponding  motto  or 
9 sentto  the  uuder- 


Kilmarnock  burns  statue 

The  Commi’e^  are  i-repared  to  receive  COMPETING  MOD 
foraSTATriE  of  RURN-t.  to  be  placed  tu  im  OruamenUl  Baildin 
The  Models  not  to  be  less  than  3 fL  in  height,  Hur  more  than 
to  be  lodged  by  ih.-  SOibof  WDVEMBER- 
A premium  of  SOL  aud  auulher  ul  26{  offeroiL 
Particular*  from 

JAMBS  ROSE,  1 ... 

JAMES  M'KJK,)  Joint  Se^relarii 


OLBORN  UNION.— To  BUILDERS. 


1 1 The  Ouardiant  of  the  Poor  of  the  Holbem  Un 
TENDER.Sfor'cenaiuPAINTINGand  REPAIRING  WOl 
WurkhnusetloSbephercles-walk.  Chtj-road  A speeiflcatl 
by  theGuanllan*' Architect,  Mr.  H,  SAXON  SNELL,  llfa/u 
In  the  Maaier  * Office  at  the  building.  Ten-'er*  a-e  to  U 
end-.n-d  "Tender  for  Works,  St.  Lune's  W.,rkhouse."* 
J.  W,  HILL.  E*q- aud  delivered  at  hi*  Office  ih«  ' 
Grsy's-inn-road.  W.O  at  or  before  ELEVEN  o’clock  ou  ' 
the  2nd  tlay  of  OCTOBER  next.  The  Ouardlau*  do  uot 
selves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Teud-r.  — By  order, 

James  w.  hill,  ciei k to  ibs  e 

The  Corporation  of  Middlesbrough  i 

pared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  BUILDING  aGA 
Tank,  propoteO  10  ha  erected  near  the  Noitb-Eaatern  Ru. 
Station,  at  Midill-sbrough  There  will  be  plan*  shi-win*  t< 
— prepared  by  Mr.  RICHARD  CaIL,  of  Newc-sMr  and  Mr 
LIVKSEY,  of  London,  respectively— for  building  this  Tank 
tractor*  are  at  libenyto  Tender  for  either  or  b-th.  PUni 

teal  Ions  are  aow  ready,  aod  may  be  saen  at  the  Oaa  Hauai 
Gas  Work*,  Middleshroogh.  Flan<  aod  ipecifioatlous  ami  i 
showing  .Mr,  (’ail's  Schstue,  m»y  al*o  b«  teen  at  hisOffic 
street,  Newcaslle-on  Tyne.  Tender*,  endorved  ’’Tondor 
Tank.’’  to  be  sent  addressed  to  the  T-wn  Clerk,  uot  1 
THUR.»D.AT.  OCTOBKR  3rd.  1877.  It  Is  to  be  um-erstoo. 
Corpoiatlon  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  low 
Tender,  uor  will  anything  be  allowed  to  parties  Tendering  - 
GEORGE  BAINBRID'>E,Tow 
Corporation  Hall,  Middleshroogh.  S.pt.  12tn,  1B77. 


'I'O  BUILDERS.— The  West  Hi 

I Board  hereby  Invite  TENDERS  for  the  ERl 
ENGINEERS  RESIDENCE  at  the  West  Ham  Pur 
Canning  Town.  The  plans  may  he  Inspected,  and  lurt 
obUine-l  ou  application  to  Mr.  LEWIS  ANOELL.C 
Stratford,  on  and  after  MONDAY.  SECTEMBER  2-; 
Board  do  uot  bind  them.«elve«  to  accept  the  lowest  o 
Sureties  will  be  required  for  the  due  performauoe  ol 
Tender*.  eDdor»etl  "Tender  for  Engineer*  R-sldeiice.’’ 
not  later  than  THREE  o'clock  .on  TUf-SDAY.  OCTOI 
By  order  of  the  Board.  FRKD.  K.  HILLE. 

Towii.hall,  Steat/ord.  E September  17, 1877. 


CONTRACTS. 

117 ar  department  contracts. 

*V  To  BUILDERS  and  CONTRACTORS  ’ 

Northern  DDlriet. 

TENDERS  are  

REPAIR-'*,  alid  ft.  

as  may  be  required  to  War  Depar 
UiidermeD’ioued  sutluii,  from  the 
March,  1880  i-Wyexhaio. 

Persons  wi-bing  lo  Tender  for  the  above  Station  may  obtain  forma 
«f  Tender  and  schedules  of  prices  un|applira'lon  at  the  Royal  Engineer 
Office.  Manihceler,  up  t-i  OCTOBER  lltb,  1877. 

The  ooulractwlll  embrace  bricklayer*',  masons',  paviors',  carpm. 
tors',  plsateter*’,  plumbers',  slateis',  smiths’,  paiulera',  and  gufiitora' 

A sum  of  18*.  6<l.  will  be  charged  for  the  schedules,  or  the  schedule* 
of  prices  can  be  seen  at  the  Barrack  Sergeant'e  Offioe,  Liverpool  and 
Wrexham,  or  at  the  Royal  Engineer  Office,  Cbeafer.  Poet  Office 

Srders  to  be  made  i>ay*ble  to  fi.  Polkisgtiorne.  Chiel  nerk,  R.B.  at 
le  Cheeter-roauJPost-otn-  e.  aaucbetiter. 

Candidate*  are  leqoested  to  send  teetimouiala  ol  competency  with 


are  pre- 

ASHOi.DER 
ulway  Quods 


-Triennial  Contracts, 

■d  for  the  performance  of  each  WORKS  and 
SUPPLY  of  such  BUILDING  MATERIALS 

""  '”■" lit  hmldiiig*  and  properly  at  the 

.ofNovrmber,1877,  totbeSlstof 


qio  BUILDERS.- The  West  Ham 

I Board  hereby  invito  TENDEBH  for  the  ERECTION 
FIRE  BRIGADE  8TATION8.-oue  at  the  T -wn-hall,  Stralf 
one  in  the  Barking-road,  near  the  C«niiiug-iown  Railway 
The  plans  may  he  Inspectoil,  and  further  particulars  obtains 
plication  to  Mr.  LEWIS  aNOELL,  C B.  Towii-haH,  Slral 
and  after  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24tl],  1877.  The  Boan 
bind  themselve*  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender.  Suretiei 
required  for  the  due  performance  of  the  contract  Separate  ' 
endorsed  " Tender  for  Fire  Brigade  StatluD,"  to  lie  dsliv 
later  than  THREE  o'clock  on  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  01b.  11 
order  of  the  Board.  FRED.  R.  IIILLEARY. 

Towp-balL  Stratford.  E.  September  If,  lOT. 


IRURQB 


rPHE  BOARD  of  WORKS  fortheLowisha 

1 District— TAR  PAVING,  CMANNKLLING.  Ac.  — N,.tioi 
hereby  given,  that  this  Board  u prei>»red  rn  receive  TENDERS 
TAR  Paving,  CHANNELLINCJ,  andUETAL-INO  Waillngt 
grove  and  R samoiid  s'reet  Sydenham,  aud  Hcbetley-rcad,  PcG 
Sealed  Tenders,  endurswl  "Tender  for  to  be  delivered  on 

before  TUESDAY,  the  ISih  proximo,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Boa 
where  epocificaliaDS  of  the  work  may  ho  seen,  eud  forms  of  Te» 
aud  other  particulars  may  be  obt-iue<1.  ou  or  after  the  8tb 
OCTOBER.  The  Board  do<s  uot  bind  itaell  to  accept  the  lowest 
any  Tender  —By  order, 

SAMUEL  EDWARDS,  Clerk  to  the  Botkid 
Catford,  S F.  September  Itfth.  187/. 


the  right  Of  rqjecUng  any 
t,  Com'broofc, 


W/AR  department  contract.— 

* *'  NOTICE  TO  BtriLDRRS, 

TFNDBftS  are  requirw  tor  WORKS  to  be  done  in  CONSTRUOT- 
INQ  a BATTERY,  and  Work  In  connexion  therewith  at  Maker 
HeighU.  n-nr  Devonport 

Parties  desiriiiy  i"  Tender  tor  tbeoe  works  must  leave  their  names 
at  IhD  iiffi-:  beloie  SATURDAY,  the  6th  day  of  OCITDBER  uext, 
mud  pay  the  s-im  of  llhi.  6d.  either  in  cash  or  by  post-office  order,  for 
the  speciauellou  and  eeb-  dale  of  prices  which,  with  form  of  Tender, 
will  l>-  fu  iiithed  lo  each  can  lidate. 

The  work*  are  to  be  executed  by  meaenremenf,  on  the  schedule  of 
pnee*. 

The  Secr-iary  of  State  doee  not  hind  himself  lo  aooept  the  lowest 
or  BUy  Tender. 

(SUned)  JOHN  T.  MOGORIDOE.  ColonH. 

Commandiog  Royal  Engineer,  Wstem  District. 

Royal  Engineer  Office.  Urvunpvit,  2lat  September.  1877. 


'ender— Bv  order, 
20lh  September,  1<77 


IWICKENHAM  SEWERAGE  WUKKS. 


To  BUILDEKS  aod  CONTRACrORS,— The  Local  Board  of  the 
ve  PaiLh  are  de-irjusof  receulugTRN  DEES  from  pen».u«  wliline 
nterioto  a Contract  for  the  ERECTION  of  BNUIN&BOUSK 
OFFICES,  at  tbs  Sewage  Pumping  Station  of  the  said  K*»rd 
us  and  specifleation  may  be  6«»u,  aod  bills  of 
□ of  Tender,  obtained  ou  payment  ol  2L  2a 
irned  ou  receipt  ol  a boni  fid-  Teuder,  at  the  , 

I'*  Lodge.  Queeti-elreat,  TwickeuLam,  ou  and  i 
UtofUCTuBKR  next.  Sealed  TendeTs,  endors 
Ine-houte  aud  Offices"  sod  addressed  t"  me,  L 
Offices  • f the  Local  Board,  ou  or  before  WKU.VI 
of  OCTOBER  next.  The  petsoo  whose  Tender  i 
repared  to  piovid*  two  re»pousibie  soretie",  will 
I him  jointly  and  isverslly  iu  the  sum  of  600t.  fur  the  dur  si 
it  o;ory  compleuou  of  the  work  sieoifled.  The  do  notbii 
e*t  ur  any  lender.— By  Older, 

XLIAM  RiaiuN,  Cieik  10  the  Beard, 
•stooet  Twukenbaui,  Loudon 
7th,  1877. 

'T’0~CDNTRACTORS””and  OTHERS.  - 

1 BRANCH  railway  »na  TURN  TARLEfi  — T ho  (Jorp..- 
linn  of  Wa'.all  iiiv-ie  TKMiERd  for  the  CONoTRU  TION  «f 
BR.ANi  U RAILWAY  from  'lelr  siding  adJoi.,in»  the  Iri.e  'f  t: 
London  and  Nj  Iu- Wesiem  H.ilway  Orinpany  ti  the  Ne*  Q,nvoil 


teb  will  bo 
ryor's  Office. 
MONDAY, 


“\[OTICE  to  'UMBER  DEALERS  and 

Lx  fiTHRRS.— WORKS  DEPARTMENT.  ROYAL  ARSENAL. 
WOOLWiCb.  18th  SEPrSMBhR,  1877--TBNDKK8  are  invited  for 
tie  PUBCHAHB  aud  REMOVAL  of  a WOODEN  bHED  over  Slip 
No,  3.  Royal  Doukvard,  Woolwich,  covering  on  area  of  about  I'll  It. 
bvCSft.  Parlies  iloslriug  >0  Tender  mu-i  leave  their  names  at  ibis 
Office  from  the  25tn  SKiTEMBEH  till  3rd  OCTOBER  nex:.  whsie 
forms  of  Tender  and  all  Informatiun  ctn  Ue  obiaiued 

W,  HATT  .NOBLE.  Lieut-Colonel  R.E, 
And  CMlonel.  Inspicwr  of  Workt 


bem-elvc*  to  accept  the  I 
T 

Local  Board  Offices,  Qu-i 


Batiertex- 


rlS. — Parties  desirous  of  TEN- 

KRECTION  ol  TWO  SHOPS  in  Orford  road. 
9eted  to  send  In  their  Dames  at  once. 

7 BLAUKMORB,  Architect  and  Surveyor, 

No.  79,  Mark-laus,  S.C. 


1 CorUracU  eoniinued  pn  p. 
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raCHARD  MORELAND  & SON, 

livd:  I L L w E/ica-HTS  ^nsriD  Eisro-iisrEEE/S 

MANUFACTUEEES  OF 

CONSTRUCTIONAL  IRON  WORK, 

3,  Old-street,  London,  E.C.,  Corner  of  Goswell-road. 


Messrs.  H.  Moreland  & Son,  Engineers,  3,  Old-atreet,  E.C.  October  30th,  1978. 

We  are  pleased  to  inform  you  that  your  Patent  Fire-Proof  Flooriotf  was  theitesns 
of  Baring  the  Steam  Engine  and  Boiler  from  destruction  in  the  fire  that  occurred  »i 
oar  Albert  Oil  Mills,  Hammersmith.— Tooxs  faithfully, 

(Signed)  PINCHIN,  JOHNSON,  & CO." 


ZmC  ROOFING. 

Vieille  Montagne  Co.’s  Manufacturing  Agents,  F.  BRABY  & CO.  Lim^- 

By  the  adoption  ofonr  Patent  Solid  Eidge  Plates  the  tue  of  solder  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  consequently  the  danger  incurred  by  the  useoffire-pots  le  arolded. 

F BRABY  ^ CO 

Hare  recently  introduced  New  Ornamental  Zino  •«  FISH  SCALE  TILES,"  which  are  now  being  Tery  eitensWely  used  on  tte  ConHnent,  hdapted 

for  EOOFS,  MANSAKD8,  TOWERS,  and  CIECULAR  TURRETS ; having  a Groove  Lap,  they  are  more  ornamental  and  weathsr-prool  than  blates. 

Ornamontal  Stamped  Zinc  for  Cornices,  String  Courses,  Entablatures,  Sic.  to  any  Design . 

Estimates  for  every  description  of  Zino  Work  forwarded  on  application. 

FITZROT  WOEKS,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W.  5 HATTON  GARDEN,  LIVERPOOL}  GREAT  CLYDE  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


MEASURES  BROTHERS  & CO.  Southwark  St„  London,  S.E. 

Proprietors  of  Phillips's  Patent  Eights,  and  Manufacturers  ef  Patent  Girders,  EoUed  Iron  Joists,  Riveted  Girders, 
Flitch  Plates,  Columns,  Fire-proof  Floors,  Tee,  Angle,  and  Sash  Iron,  &c. 

Have  always  in  their  TOWN  STOCK  about  3,000  TONS  of  the  following  sizes,  from  which  orders  can  be  immediately  executed 
at  low  prices.  Section  Sheets  and  Book  free  on  application. 


MANCHESTER  OFFICE:  6,  BOND  STREET. 


1 3"  X 3"-101b,  perft. 

6"  X 3"=13  lb.  per  ft. 

7"  X 2"=14lb.perft. 

9"  X 3J"=24  lb.  per  ft. 

12"  X 5"  —42  lb.  per  ft. 

6 X 4i=23  „ „ 

7 X 3J=20  „ „ 

6x2  -11  „ „ 

8x4  =22  „ „ 

10  X 4^  =32  „ „ 

6 X 3 =16  „ „ 

8x5  =29  „ „ 

10  X 6 =36  to  48  „ 

1 6 X 2 = 8 „ „ 

6x6  =29  „ „ 

6x6  =34  „ „ 

10  X 6 =56  „ 

JOISTS— Length  from  10  feet  to  36  feet.  PLATES— Width  6"  to  18" ; Length.  12  feet  to  30  feet ; Tbioknesa,  1"  to  j". 


DENNETT’S  FIRE-PROOF  OONSTRUOTION 


ILLUSTRvTfiU  LISTS  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 
ORDERS  ErECUTED  FROM  STOCK  ON  RECEIPT. 


New  London  Showrooms  now  open— 
93  & 95.  aXTEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C. 


TOVES 


LOW 


N 0 R F C L K I R 0 N Wo  R K S N O R W IG  Hi 


OKIGINAL  MANUFACTUHEKS  OF 

The  “NORWICH”  STOVES. 


“ Excellent  in  every  way.” 

See  the  Tinies,  Jan.  30,  1877. 


WIRE  NETTING,  LAWN  MOWERS, 
ROLLERS,  CHAIRS, 
and  all  GARDEN  REQCTISITEB. 


DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUES 

FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


IV 
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'S7J  ^INc 


-osssiv. 


i Fi^nzJose 

AND  ■ THE  ■ ONLY  •■JWO  • M EDALS^-.  _ 

^WRDED-TOfXHIsjT.^^  IHE^R'TISH  ^ECTIOKT 

^°'"l^00D  Work1N]^[aCH\NEW  'N  “ ■y 

THE  ABOVE  FIRST-CLASS  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED  TO 

A.  RANSOME  & CO. 


FOB 

SUPERIOR  WOOD -WORKING  MACHINES. 


A.  EANSOME  & CO.’S  SHOW-ROOM  FOR  MACHINERY  IN  MOTION. 


The  above  engraving  represents  the  interior  of  a large  building  which  has  been  recently  erected  at  the  Stanley  Works  for 
fche^  purpose  of  thoroughly  testing  all  new  machines,  and  also  for  giving  intending  purchasers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of 
their  merits  by  seeing  them  actually  at  work.  ° ® 

A.8  new  machines  are  from  time  to  time  brought  out,  they  are  fixed  In  this  shop,  and  worked  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  them  to  those  interested  ) and  thus,  at  any  time,  a selection  of  the  most  novel  and  improved  machines  may  always 
be  seen  in  operation  by  application  at  the  Worki  Besides  a number  of  new  and  special  machines  temporarily  fixed  for 
trial,  an  assortment  of  those  which  are  in  more  general  demand  are  kept  constantly  at  work  in  this  building,  such  as 
Timber  and  Beal  Frames,  Circular  and  Baud  Saws,  Planing,  Moulding,  Jlortising,  and  Tenoning  Machines,  Patent  Complete 
Joiner,  Saw-Sharpening  Machines,  (kc. 

Competent  men  are  always  in  attendance  to  work  the  machines  and  explain  their  action  and  capabilities,  and  they  will 
also  give  instructions  how  to  work  them  to  the  best  advantage,  to  men  who  may  be  sent  by  pui’chasers  for  that  purpose. 


T^e  rapid  increase  in  the  demand  for  A.  RANSOME  <k  CO.’S  MACHINES  has  induced  them 

To  PURCHASE  the  extensive  PREMISES  and  PLANT  of  the  late  BATTERSEA  FOUNDRY  COMPANY, 

Where  in  future  a jx)rtion  of  their  work  will  be  carried  on.  These  works,  which  comprise  nearly  an  acre  of  Shops,  includiu<» 
one  of  the  largest  Foundries  in  London,  will  enable  A.  RANSOME  k CO.  to  execute  the  most  extensive  orders 
in  a very  short  time ; but  their  chief  Works  and  Offices  will  continue  to  be  the 

STANLEY  WORKS,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA, 

WHERE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  CAN  BE  HAD  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


A EANSOME  & CO.  are  the  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Sale  of  PERIN’S  PATENT  FRENCH  BAND  SAWS 


THE  BUILDEE, 


& CO. 

WOOD-WORKING  MACHINES 


Worssam’s 

Patent  General  Joiner. 


OAKLEY  WORKS, 

KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Every  Description  of  MacMno  for  Saw  Mills,  Builders, 
Contractors,  Cabinet  and  Pianoforte  Manufacturers, 
Sbip-builders,  Carriage  and  Wagon  Works, 
Government  Dockyards,  &c. 

PRIZE  MEDALS— 

LONDON,  PAHIS,  VIENNA,  INDIA,  SANTIAGO,  STOCKHOLM, 
GOTHENBURG,  and  NORRKOPING. 

BAND  SAWS. 


PEKIN’S  FRENCH 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 


CHARLES  POWIS  & CO. 

Engineers,  LONDON, 

60,  GEACECHURCH  STREET,  E.O.  .ind 
CYCLOPS  WORKS,  MILL  WALL,  E. 


With  Enlarged  Fire-boxes  for  Burning  Wood,  &o. 

STATIONARY  STEAM  ENGINES, 

Sawing  and  Wood -Working  MacMnery, 

STEAM  CRANES  AND  HOISTS, 

STONE  SAWING  MACHINERY,  MORTAR  MILLS, 

AND  CONTRACTORS’  PLANT  GENERALLY. 


The  above  can  be  secured  by  Twelve  Montlily  Payments, 


PRIZE  MEDALS— LONDON,  1862.  VIENNA,  1873.  PARIS,  1887. 


MACHINE. 


PATEiiT  MOULDING 


The  Largest  Saw  Mill  Engineers  and  Wood-Cutting  Machinists, 
RAILWAY  WORKS,  ROCHDALE,  near  MANCHESTER. 
And  145,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.O. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OP  WOOD-CUTTING  M-ACHINERY, 

High-Pressure  Condensing  and  Compound  Steam  Engines,  Boilers,  Shafting,  Gearing,  Ae 
Special  Machines  for  Caslt-MakingjWheel-Making, Railway  Carriage,  A Wagon  Soildmg,  Ao 
Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Foil  Particulars  on  Application. 


PATENT  HIGH-SPEED  HOISTS 


IMPROVED 


(As  used  daily  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company). 

Manufacturers  of  Improved  Self-Acting  Machinery  for  Working-up  Plastic  and  Non-Plastic  Fire  and  other  Clays. 
“Al"  PATENT  CLAY  and  MOETAE  MILLS  (Steam,  Horse,  or  Hand  Power). 

MILLS  with  Perforated  Bottoms  and  Steam.heated  Pans  and  Rollers. 


VERTICAL,  HORIZONTAL,  PORTABLE,  and  LOCOMOTIVE  STEAM-ENGINES. 

SAWING  and  WOOD-WOEKING  MACHINERY. 

STONE  SAWING  and  POLISHING  MACHINERY. 

CONCRETE  MIXERS,  PILE-DRIVERS,  CRANES,  PUMPS,  WAREHOUSE  HOISTS,  &o. 

N.B. — All  kinds  of  Second-hand  Plant  for  Sale  or  Hire. 

F.  W.  JACKSON,  Contractors’  Engineer,  Kingsbury  Road,  Dalston,  London,  N, 


GALVANISED  CORRUGATED  IRON  ROOFS,  BUILDINGS,  AND  SHEDDING, 

which  BstimUes  will  be  given  on  application,  j ~ 

.V.  KrArtt^d  ooTnT»lBf.A  in  this  Gonntrr.  or  Dreoared  te  Flaa  f 


FRANCIS  MORTON  & CO, 


, NAYLOR  STREET,  LIVERPOOL.  v - 

LaiE"  Ar.t  HEAVY  COEHnOATED  IRON  PLATES  '2°"",  “w”  a .T’’ “ w 

For  Fire-Proof  Floors.  Roadways,  Parapets,  &c.  Wroiaght-Iron  Tanks,  Guttering,  and  Constructional  Wrought-Iroa  Work. 

Drsirn.  prepar.d,  and  Illu.trative  UeacriptiTO  CaUlopue.  forwarded  on  aPPhf.hon. 

Improved  Lightning  Conductors,  with  Fittings  complete,  simple  in  construction  and  easily  erected  ny  a care  u 

LONDON  OFFICE;  1,  DEL-AHAY  STREET  (First  Door  out  of  Great  George  Street),  WESTMINSTER,  S.W 
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F.W.  REYNOLDS  & CQ. ENGINEERS, 73, SOUTHWARKST.LONDON.S. 


The  “MONARCH” 

PATENT 

MORTISING  MACHINE. 

Price,  complete  with  Chisela, 

&o.,  £12. 


P.  W.  REYNOLDS  & CO.’S  NEW  PATENT 

‘ IMPERIAL  ’ COMBINATION  SELF-FEEDING 

SAW  BENCH, 

erECIALLT  DESIORED  FOB  HAND-POWBB. 

Price,  complete,  £22. 

Without  Band  Saw  Apparatus,  £14.  10s. 


The  “ROYAL” 

Patent  Comhined  Mortising, 
Tenoning,  and  Borii^  Machine. 
Price,  with  Chisels,  &o.,  £15. 15s. 


Complete  with  Boring  Apparatus  and 
Tenoning  Tool,  £21. 


m 


S^.  \ 


F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.’s  Illustrated  Oatalogrie  of  Builders’  Machinery  and  Appliancss  on  Application. 


MACNAUGHT,  ROBERTSON,  & CO., 


IRON,  STEEL,  AND  GIRDER  MERCHANTS 

BANKEND,  SOUTHWARK.  LONDON,  8 E 

Bar,  Rod,  Hoop,  Angl«,  Tpo,  Channel,  Sheet,  Plate,  and  8aah  Iron,  of  every  quality  j 
desonptjon ; Chequered  Floor  Plates,  Bulb  and  Deck  Beam  Iron,  Bolts  and  Nuts,  Bolt  Et' 
Rivets,  Chain,  ForBings  Steel,  Files,  Zinc,  Anvils,  Vices,  S»aee  Blocks,  &o.;  Gas  Bte; 
Galvanised  end  Boiler  Tubes  and  Fittings  ; Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Miridleehro’  Pig  Iron,  Eo 
and  Riveted  Girders  and  Joists,  Flitch  Plates,  Builders'  Bond  Hooping,  and  Bridge  and  C 
tractors’  Rails.  Prompt  deliveries  from  Stock  or  Works. 

NEW  SECTION  SHEETS,  Table  of  Strengths,  and  Price  Lists  fonvarded  on  receipt  of  Cs 


PATENTED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  BELGIUM. 


EVANS  & SWAIN’S  PATENT  CONSTRUCTION 


FOR  FLOORS,  CEILINGS,  ROOFS,  STAIRCASES,  Xc. 

Combining  Simplicity  with  Strength,  and  Fire  Resistance  practically  unlimited. 

• Extract  from  the  “ Times,”  April  20th,  1877,  after  Public  Test  of  Trial  Floor.—”  In  s vary  short  time  there  was  a floroe  furnace  biasing  ii 


wWch,  for  a long  time,  had  no  perceptible  effect  upon  the  flo.T,  which  externally  remained  perfecTlyoool.  ...  In  oriier  to  test  and  compare  the  action  nf  the  flre*f  !Van  ordim 
7.1n.  rolled  iron  joist  had  been  previously  placed  on  supports  inside  the  building,  nirectly  over  the  fire,  and  within  a foot  of  the  ceiling,  a weight  of  about  3 owt.  being  placed 
its  centre  : after  being  exposed  for  about  one  hour  to  the  flames,  the  iron  joist  became  bent  and  twisted,  and  finally  toppled  over  into  the  fire  in  a crippled  condition  1 

flooring  was  exposed  to  such  an  intense  heat,  and  under  such  ooaditious,  as  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  could  occur  at  an  ordinary  fire Messrs,  Brans  & Swain  ara 

be  congratulated  on  the  suceess  of  their  experiment.'* 

Pull  particulars  will  be  sent  on  application  to  Messrs.  BYARS  k SWAIN, 

ITo.  6,  S0TJ'Z’T3;A..:]VCI5T0TT  STK.jA.TTID,  XjOITIDOIST,  w.c 

N-B. — The  Patepteea  are  open  to  treat  for  the  Sale  of  their  Frepoh  and  Beifnan  Patents. 


PRIZE  MEDALS-LONDON 1851,  PARIS  1855,  LONDON  1863,  PARIS  (silver)  1867  | J_  OSWALD  GARDNER  & CC 

WILLIAM  TONKS  & SONS, 


BRASSFOUNDERS  E METAL  WORKERS. 


Tubing,  Cornice  Poles ; Altar,  Glallery,  and  Staircase  Railings } Coronas,  Candelabras,  Soccoos 
Eagle  and  other  Leotems,  Mouldings,  Guards,  Screens,  Ventilators,  Shop  Fittings,  Name-pla'.ee 
and  Mouldings  for  Shop  Windows,  Letter  Plates,  Door,  Sash,  and  Casement  Fumitnre ; Bnpagao- 
lette  Bolts  ; Pictnre,  Pulley,  Curtain,  and  Stair  Rods ; ImproTed  Press  Stop  and  other  voriaties  of 
Hinges  j Swing-door  Centres,  Bell  Furniture,  Patent  Vitrified  Bowl  Caators,  Ship  Fomitare, 
Stable  Fittings,  and  Metal-work  of  erery  descriptioo. 


W.  T.  k 8.  direct  attention  to  tbeir  PATENT  WBDGB  CASEMENT  STAY ; the  simplicity  of  he  coiutraotion 
allows  the  arm  to  be  made  of  wronght-iron,  covered  with  brass,  or  of  wrought-iron  alone,  thus  affording  strength 
aufficient  to  resist  strains  under  which  stays  of  the  ordinary  make  so  frequently  bend  or  break  j the  faatoniTig  based 
on  the  principle  of  the  wedge,  is  simple  and  secure.  ’ 


The  various  Articles  may  be  procured  through  any  Ironmonger  in  the  Mugdom. 


BRASS  FOUNORY  AND  TUBE  WORKS  MOSELEY  STREET  BIRMINGHAM. 


WALKER’S  CORRUGATED  IRON  WORKS. 

IRON  R00F8,  WORKSHOPS,  STORES, 
GOTTAQBS,  OHUECHBS,  SCHOOLS,  &o. 

TOB  HOUB  OB  IXTOBf. 

BSTIMATBS  and  DESIGNS  on  Application  to 

M.  H.  DAVIES, 

6BAN0B  BOAD.  BEBMONDSET,  S.H  — BetABtiflaiD  1819 


. _I.  LONDON,  B.O. 
, TTNE  IRONWOKKS, 

YORK  aTBRET,  YORK  BOAD.aB. 


BTArFORDSHIRK. 
MsQuf&cturen  of 

aiTJer*.  Root.  Bridget  E-Iled  Jelit*, 
Doon,  BnlLa,  Ob^iiDa,  Klitcb««, 
Ooluiaiu.  Buhet,  SUbcLIoua,  LUU, 
Cranee.  Tsi.ka,  Slatrcu^a,  As. 
Weights  ui.I  Str«ina  calcaleied  sod 
BtreDgtbagru&raDteed,  Si«alfloAt.loDB, 


PUnaand  B.tliQAree  prepared. 

I Uloetnted  Sfaeeta  el  Secthuia  aeato 
applmUon. 


JI^IGHTNING  CONDUCTORS,  &o.  Ac, 
DIXON,  OOEBITT,  A SPENCES, 

Manufacturors  of 

HEMP,  MANILLA,  AND  WISE  HOPES 

of  every  description  ; Lines;  Twioes. 

Copper,  Iron,  and  Steel  Cords  for  Sash-lines 
sad  other  purposes, 

GILT  and  8ILYER  CORD  for  HANGING  PICTURE 
Peooini?  *<tr»nd. 

COPPER  ROPE  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS,  &< 
Warehouse:  26,  COMMERCrAL  ROAD  EAS' 

Semoved  from  103,  Fenchurch-street,  E.C, 
Works:  Gateshead-oo-Tyne. 


NEWAiL'S 

PATENT  COPPER  ROPE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOP 

Staudard  Size  Is.  per  foot, 

130,  STRAND,  W.C. 

36,  WATERLOO-ROAD,  LIVERPOOL, 
68,  ANDERSTON  QUAY,  GLASGOW, 
Manufactory,  Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
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lURR  & LEWIS  El^GINEERS,  16,  WALBROOK,  LOHDOH,  E.C 


itent  Combined  General  Joiner  and  Band  Sawing  Machine, 

FOR  MOULDING,  GROOVING,  RABBETING,  &c. 

To  Cat  11  in.  deep, 

Price,  with  Countershaft,  £60. 


Phis  Machine, 


lorse  Engine  and  Boiler, 
ivered  and  Fixed,  £195. 


an  be  seen  at  any  time. 


rURR  & LEWIS.  ENGINEERS.  16,  WALBROOK,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FIRST-CLASS  PRIZE  MEDAL,  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION 

CLARK  K COMPANY’S 

OISELESS  SELF-COILING  REVOLVING  STEEL  SHUTTERS 

NO  ADVANCE  !N  PRICES. 


1 — Eathbone.plaoe,  Oxford-etreet. 
-Bne  Notre  Dame  dea  Viotoirea,  40, 
. — Kamthner  Strasse,  8. 


NEW  YORK— 162,  West  27th.Btreet. 
Manchester — 67,  Market-etreet. 
LIVERPOOL — 87,  Lord.atreet. 


DUBLIN — 18,  Saffolk.atreet. 
EDINBURGH — 21,  South  8t.  David.Btreebi 
MBItBOURNE— ^4,  Qneen-street. 


FRANCIS  & CO.  ! 


174,  GUAY’S  INlf  HOAD,  LONDON,  and 
47a,  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTEB. 


PROVED  SELF-ACTINB  WOOD  REVOLVIMB  SHUTTERS,  WITH  HARDENED  STEEL  BANDS 

CURVILINEAR  IRON  SHUTTERS,  WITH  GEAR.  SUITARI.E  TTOR  RAWITH  nn  RTTnTs.Q 


B.  UONfClN  & CO.’S 

IMPROVED  GAS  VALVIS 

With  Wronght-iron 
j^l!^  Pinions, 

Lb^I  .List  of  pneea,  with  fnL 

dimeoBions  of  all  eliss  np 
to  48  inches,  to  be  had  oa 
I application. 


Wood,  Iron 


Mansions. 
'UBuc  Buildings 
Banks  &c. 


These  Valve*  are  aU 
^ Pfo^«d  on  both  side*  tc 
sq^nare  inch 

' Y -A  ~ I leaving  the  work*, 

> I'fiffiffl  'l  ,'k!pi  §fZ^>'  ri.  i and  are  tlway*  kept  in 
b ■'  ^jatook. 

'‘iHL  W~-~"  ' 'jf '^‘'''““*<>*»lthOntald«H4cki 
Screw  Water  Valves  Tit 
Makera’of  J.  B^e’e 

- a<>  Palcnt  Qaa  Kxhanatera. 

B.  DONKIN  Sl  CO. 

KNQINSEBB.  lEONPOtJNDERB,  AND  BTKAJf  BVGINl 
66a,  Bin©  Anchor  korO. 


we^^'Price-Li 


' FREE^ 

On  Application. 


STRODE  & CO. 

LONDON, 

GAS  & HOT  WATER 
ENGINEERS, 

ART  METAL  WORKERS, 

48,  Osnaburgh  Street,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W 

SHOW  BOOMS  f Chnrohyara,  E.O, 

( 32,  Cookspar-Btreet,  8.W. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  the  only 

VENTILATIIMC  SUM  BURIMER 

With  SELF-ACTING  VALVE  for 
PREVENTING  DOWN-DRAUGHT 


Rortnondsty,  London 


ventilation. 

V POKE  AlH. 
Bheringham’e  I>ay  aod  Night 
Ventilator,  for  the  admlwion 
ol  Pore  Air  through  the  Bxter- 
Dal  Walk  Tbeie  Vrntilaton 
are  arranged  so  that  the  retjnl. 
«l^  quantity  of  air  may  be  ad- 


nf  .V.  1.  “iHted  for  the  dne  ventUatlon 

tv.  , '**‘.*’®*'  ‘‘^ught  being  felt  by  thooccu- 

n ^ ‘J*"  “I'-efnal  wall,  their  action  bi  not 

the  bouM  ia  elo.ed  for  the  evening,  at  which  time  a 
^i.  ^ required.  - HAYWARD 

MaunfSurturera,  187  and  189  llate  117  and  118) 


Mr.  E.  weave  E, 

SANITARY  SDRVKYOB, 

Invitee  attention  to  hie  lystem  of 

VENTILATION. 

Applicable  to  Publle  Rnildlngs.  Bnalueas 
Preiniie*.  Pactnrlee.  Workihope,  and 
Private  Uoneea 
Alao  to  Apparatni  for 

VENTILATING 

TnnneD,  Mtree.  Sewera,  Houea  Dralca 
Illue'raied  eheet  forwaidcd  from 
68.  SniDLEY  ROAD.  CLAPHAM,  3.W. 


Private  Gas-works  Erected. 


Bstimatbs  Free. 


O'.  TDEIFILIEIS  &d  3 O N & , 

GASFITTEKS,  COHTBACTORS, 

^NUFACTURBRS  of  CRYSTAL,  BRONZED,  ORMOLD,  iSEDLBVAL  and  GOTHIC  OHANDELIEEB 
A.ORRTS.  CORONETS.  IMPROVED  CRYSTAL  JEWELLED  SUN  LIGHTS,  and  VESTIBULE  LAMPS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  IMPROVEO  SUN-BURNERS,  ILLUMINATIONS  IN  CRYSTAL,  Sc. 

WOBKB— LONDON  and  BIRMINGHAM.  Botrsiv*  Show  aooii»~147.  HOUND8DITOH.  E 
BSTlhlATBS  AND  DB8IQN8  TO  BB  HAD  FBBB  ON  APPLICATION. BBTABL18HBD  XBOl 


PRIZE  MELfae  for  SUPERIOR  LOCKS 


.t\.  wa*  awarded  to  J.  H.  BUOBBYBR.  at  the  Great  Eihlb'ttoa  of 
1851.  who  invitea  the  atloution  of  Buildera,  4c.  to  hie  Stork  of  Iron- 
oiougery,  Braaa  Foundry,  Kaila  iwrought  and  cat).  Copper,  and  ZLno 
Patent  Lwokeof  all  deacrij.tluu.,  China,  Glaea.  and  Wood  Fum'tur. 
of  all  klnde.  with  Patent  Shifting  Splndlea  : Dr.  Arnott’s  Veritilatorv 
and  the  New  ReeiPtered  Venetian  Ventilator,  eo  much  admire,!  ^ 
J.H.BQOBBYBttiiale  HTDECH  « BOOBBYEE).  eetabUthoa  nearle 
LOWeIVpVtOe'"  M-4NVPA(TnRE..» 

No.  14,  Stanhope-Btreet.  NewcaiUe-etreet, “Strand,  Lond.'u,  W.O 


■BIRMINCHAM 

CANADA  Wbl*KS 
-S.lyiALL  HEATH  • 
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A.  STEER  & COMPANY, 

ITOVE  & RANGE  MAKERS,  & IMPORTERS  OF  MARBLE  GHIMNEYPIEGI 


ART  METAL  FOUNDERS  S 


PATENTEES  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
FIRE-GRATES  for  ECONOMISING  FUEL  and 
UTILISING  HEAT. 

Thie  Grate  ib  now  in  Use  at  Charing-Crosa  Hospital, 
Greenwich  Intirmarj,  Loaveaden  and  Caterham  Asyfuma, 

Special  Estimates  given  for  Stable  Fittings, 


All  kicda  of  MARBLE  and  ENAMELLED  SLATE  CLOSE  and  OPEN  FIRE  RANGES  of  every  Ola 

CHIMNETPIECE3,  and  Price. 

Ornamental  Castings, Carriage  Entrance  Gates  and  Bailings,  Cast  Iron  Stairs,  Stair  Railings, 
Verandahs, Balconettes,  &c. 

DRAWINGS  AND  PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


Warehouse  & Show-rooms,  114.  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON.  E 


GLARK,  HUNT,  & GO.  159,  Shoreditch,  London, 

Supply  promptly  from  their  largo  Stocks. 

Ironmongery,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Rainwater  Castings,  &c. 

C.,  H.,  & CO.  have  fitted  up  large  SHOW  ROOMS  at  27,  28,  29, 
Shoreditch,  for  their 

SLOW  COMBUSTION  GBATES, 

Which  are  of  Elegant  Design  and  Finish,  very  Economical  and  Tidy.  The  fuel 
being  conanmed  on  a solid  fire-brick  no  ashes  are  seen, 

Chimney  Pieces,  Tile  Hearths,  &o. 

Illustrated  Price  Books  forwarded  on  application,  enclosing  stamp. 


TMPROVED  CHEAP  KITCHEN! 

J.8niTABLB  TO  C0TTAGK8  AND  PLACBS  WBBEB  BCOlCl 
IV  BPACB  IB  DK8IKRD 

The  24-iiich  and  SO-incn  sizraooDcain  Hot  i-  i 
P’Me,  IroDinfi  Stove,  17-inch  Oven,  and 
Boaster,  with  Bhelves  and  Ventilator,  Boiler 
and  Brass  Tap,  Floe  Pipe  and  Bet^ater,  and 
thns  possess  all  the  qualities  of  the  first- 
olass  Ranges,  while,  froiu  their  eonstraction,  t 
they  reqaires  little  or  do  sett'-  - 
Price  complete. 

2 1 in.. .618.  \ Improved  Cheap 
30iu.,,653.J  Kitchener. 

Liberal  Discount  to  Builders 
and  the  Trade. 

OOUNTaV  ORDER8PBOMPTLT 
BXBCUTED. 

YOUNG  & BUSS, 

Birmingham  and  Wolvarbamptoa 
jaercbanU, 


This  Range,  also  CUXDY’S  PATENT  BRICK 
J ■ “i  ( OVEN,  SEill-CLOSE  RANGE,  and  PATENT 

i |y|W  wriilj  COTTAGER’S  KITCHENER;  also  CUNDY’S 

! Hr’  .,:  ,,  T 1 Patent  Original  FIRE-BRICK  WARM-AIR  VEN. 

HjjK  T F F U I TILATING  STOVE,  snitable  for  Churches,  Halls, 

" J i . r r t Schools,  and  Staircaaes,  can  be  seen  in  operation 

' I daily  at  the  SHOWROOMS  of  the  Manufacturer, 

'I  WHOLESALE  & RETAIL  IRONMONGER, 

Stove  Grate  and  Range  Manufacturer, 

Nos.  6.  7,  & 15,  LEICESTER  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

A Prospectus,  with  full  Description  and  Price  of  the  above,  will  he  sent  per  Post  on  application. 


Wholesale  Iroomongera,  j '’ij  f 

IS.BLANDFORDSTRBtT,  J®!?' 

BAKER  STREET.  W. , 
fll  4 B3,  DAVIES  STREET,  . . ' 

OXFORD  STREET,  w.  'c.,  i ^ 

STOVRB  and  RANOaa.  RAIN-WATER  and  all  ott-  OXST^ 
STABLE  FITTINGS,  BUILDREB'  and  UPH0LSTSBBB8'  lal 

vnvaKnv  In  riDEi'T  triDTi^.T-T7  uw 


PATENT  CLOSE  AND  OPEN  FIRE  COOKING  RANGE 


(No.  820),  Manafaotnred  by  the  Patenteee, 

NEWTON,  CHAMBERS,  & CO. 

THOENCLIFFE  IRON  WORKS, 

If  EAR  SHEFFIELD. 

A MODERN  INVENTION. 

Thehtyh  price  of  coal  baa  induced  Meaara.  KEWTON. 
CHAMBEKS,  i CO.  to  direct  their  attention  to  tbe 
ECONOMISIXO  OP  FUEL  IS  COOKING  RANGES, 
and  they  have  now  Patented  an  Apparatue  which  they 
believe  to  be  the  mo>l  efflcieut,  aimple,  and  eoonomicat 
of  anything  ever  yet  invented. 

It  coneieU  of  a >tnaU  Fire  Range,  which  may  be  need 
M an  ni>en  or  close  dre  at  pleasure,  and  is  changed  from 
one  to  the  other  in  a moment.  A Hot  Closet  Is  placed 
at  one  side  of  the  fire,  and  a Hot  Plate  for  Boiling. 
Btewing.  or  Grilling  extends  to  nearly  the  full  width 
of  the  fireplace.  Above  tbe  Hot  Plate,  at  abeat  the 
level  of  the  eye,  there  are  (wo  large  ebeeb-iron  Ovens, 
which  are  q^ckly  heated,  and  are  most  convenlenU; 
placed  for  tbe  cook  to  attend  to  what  Is  in  them. 

Behind  tbe  Hot  Plate  is  awronght-lron  boiler,  wblcb 
iniiplies  bet  water  for  all  purposes.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  that  all  fines  ascend,  and  consequently  do 
not  require  such  a quick  draught  ss  those  which 
descend.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  get  out  of  order  ; 
they  can  be  regulated  to  the  greateat  nicety,  and  ma- 
naged by  the  moat  inexperieno^  person,  and  the  com- 
monest coal  can  be  need. 

ASessrs.  NEWTON.  CHAATBERS,  * OO.  have  the 
fnllest  confidence  in  reoouimeu<ling  this  Appe^ratne  u 
the  notice  ol  tbeii  friends  ; the  saving  of  e-.«l  will,  in 
a very  short  time,  repay  the  whole  coat,  and  tbe  cool- 
ness and  comlort  of  the  kitchen,  compe.reJ  with  the 
ranges  hitherto  used,  are  alone  sutOclent  to  Insure  Its 
adoption  In  all  well-regulated  households. 

The  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work,  and  full  parti- 
culars oDialned.  by  applying  as  above,  or  at  the  Branch 
Establishments, 


W0N6KBT  In'oEEAT  VABJKTV 


S T 0 V E S ! 

PORTABLE  TERRA  OOTTA! 

ROBERTS'S  PATENT  FOR  COAL 

Emit  pure  heat  Twenty-four  houra  for  about  One  Peon 
without  attention.  For  bed-rooms,  greenhouses,  ■, 
almost  any  purpose. 

Krospectus,  drawings,  and  authenticated  teatimonil 
can  be  bad. 

In  use  daily  at  Offices  of  Patentee, 

THOMAS  ROBERTS, 

Ko.  112,  VICTORIi  STREET,  WESTMINSTER. 


DAVENPORT’S 

PATENT  rASTENIN( 

FOR  GATES,  DOORS.  CUPBOARDS, 
CASEMENTS,  &c. 

" Ought  to ......  . 


wme  speedily  into  general  use."— ilTrifder,  H-vy  13, 187( 
Ho  epringe,  eelf-closlng.  fitted  by  any  onA 

In  malleable  iron 
Rnlrance  and  Field  Gab 

Vavd,  Stable  Doors,  4 

?r griTr 

J|  CupboardsandCasemet 


No.  1.  HOLBORN  VIADUCT  LONDON,  E.C.,  and  47,  Sheffield  Moor.  Sheffield. 


l^raas  from  la  4d. 

A reduction  by  the  dose 

lUustrated  Price  List,  Testlmoni  tie,  ic.  poat-lreo, 
of  all  IroniuoD^ert,  orni 

M,  DAVENPORT,  Patent«e&  Sole  Manufacture 

No.  40  WILSON-STBEST,  FINSBURY,  LONDON.  aO. 


These  Ranges  are  strongly  recommended  for  Economy,  Cleanliness, 
and  a Cure  for  Smoky  Chimneys. 

The  Top  forms  an  entire  and  efficient  Hot  Plate,  and  having  an  Open 
Fire,  removes  all  the  objections  of  a Close  Fire-range. 

A large  STOCK  of  SELF-ACTING  and  other  RANGES,  REGISTER 
STOVES,  and  every  description  of  Builders’  lEOK’MOiiGEBX, 

ftt  'WhnlAS&lA  PrlAAS 


at  Wholesale  Prices. 

AD  Goods  delivered  free  within  Five  MDes. 

BURT  X POTTS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  MANUFACTURING  IRONMONGERS, 
Nos.  33  & 65,  Tork-street,  Westminster, 


U.  HULETT.  INVENTOR  and  PATFNTEK.  TT.e  Mercurial  O 
Regulator  U the  only  efficieut  ine  ruaj.  nt  for  injuring  wboleeoc 
and  uniform  lighting,  equaliaing  the  pieaeure  an.i  prcveuting  ai 
irregularity  in  tbe  height  of  the  fia  ua 

D.  HULETT  & CO.  65  and  56,  High  Holborn, 

Uanufactoren  of  Gas  Chandeliers,  QlauLiutrea,  sc. 


1 E3S 
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17  & 38,  East  Street, 
lancbester  Square, 
LONDON,  W. 


TURNER  & CO. 

Makers  of  all  Kinds  of  Steam,  Hydraulic,  or  Hand  Power 


Estatlished  A.D.  1818. 
Engineers,  Smiths,  and 
Founders. 


LIFTS  AND  HOISTS 

fVENTORS  & SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  of  the  “CONTINUOUS”  STEAM  HOIST. 

ORNAMENTAL  AND  CONSTRUCTIONAL  IRONWORK  OF  ALL  KINDS,  FOR  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 


SMITH  &,  IRONFOUNDER. 

rders,  Columns,  Stanchions,  Doors,  Gates,  Staircases,  and  Railings, 

HYDRAULIC  AND  OTHER  LIFTS, 

RON  CHURCHES  AND  HOUSES, 

Gas,  Steam,  and  Hot -Water  Engineer. 

P.  CLARKE,  49,  Moorgate  Street,  London. 

WORKS:  FINSBURY. 


H.  & J.  PEARSON’S  REGISTER  GRATES, 

IN  EVERY  VARIETY,  SUITABLE  FOR  ALL  ROOMS. 


These  GRATES  are  consirnct'd  npon  an  entirely  new  and 
sound  principle,  and  bkeube  the  smallest  possible  consampiion 
of  fuel  with  double  lbs  ordinary  amount  of  heat.  The  bars 
are  placed  close  upon  the  hearth  ; the  aperture  is  lined  at  back 
aud  aides  with  dre.brick  ; and  instead  of  a f;rate  farmin|{  the 
bottom,  a Qre-briek  lump  is  Qtted  into  a cast-iron  tray,  forming 
a bed  upon  which  the  coal  is  burnt.  This  seenres  the  most 
complete  combustion,  and  as  there  is  no  current  of  air  rasbing 
ibrimgh  the  fire  as  in  ordinary  grates,  the  thorongh  consumption 
of  the  fuel  is  eifected,  and  there  is  no  waste  of  heat. 

Prices  from  Twenty-eight  Shillings. 

R.  H.  & J.  PEARSON,  * 

WHOLESALE  BUILDERS’  IRONMONGERS, 

IRON,  STRP.L,  and  METAL  MERCHANTS, 

Gas  and  Hot-Water  Engineers,  General  Smiths,  4c., 

141  and  I4d,  High-street,  and  91,  95,  and  97,  Camden  Hill-road. 

Iron,  St<>cl.  and  Metal  Warehousps 
21,  22,  and  23,  UPPER  UXBRIDGE-STREET. 

Manufa  tnry  and  Workshops  : — 

U.  DURHAM.PLACE, 

NOTTING  HILL  GATE,  W. 


Branded  on  every  Casting. 


(acfarlaiie  Castings, 

Architectural,  Artistic,  and  Sanitary, 

FOR  ARCHITECTS,  CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS, 

Contractors,  Builders,  Joiners,  Plumbers,  &;c., 

Eailiags;  Balconies;  Verandahs;  Consei'vatories ; Shop  and  "Warehouse  Fronts; 
Arcades;  Winter  Gardens;  Covered  Wa3's;  Saloons;  Semi-enclosed  Airing 
Booms,  Smoking  Divans,  &c. ; Waiting  Rooms;  Clock  and  Water  Towers; 
Pavilions;  Bandstands;  Ai'boux's;  Garden  Entrances;  Garden  Screens; 
Boathouses,  «&c.  Plain  and  Ornamental  Castings  of  every  description  for 
jNIansions,  Halls,  Schools,  Barracks,  Factories,  Markets,  Railway  Stations, 
Bridges,  Esplanades,  Parks,  Gardens,  Pleasure  Grounds,  &c. 

FOR  HOME  Z EXPORT. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE  with  Price  List  and  Estimates  for  special  Designs 
on  application. 

WALTER  MACFARLAKE  & CO.,  GLASGOW. 


.J.  STANNAH. 

Late  W.  H.  SISTBRSON, 

ENGINEER, 

20,  SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  ROAD, 

LONDON,  S.B. 

STEAM  or  HAND  CRANES, 

For  Wharfs,  Warehouses,  Factories,  &o. 


STANNAH'S 
WAREHOUSE  CFIANC 


STANNAH’S  “SPECIAL” 
DINNER  LIFT, 

With  Break,  for  Mansions,  Club  Houses,  Hotels,  &o 

SINGLE 


OTTAM  & CO.  IRONWORKS,  2,  WINSLEY  STREET, 

OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Verandahs,  Porches,  Covered  Ways, 
Roofs,  &c. 

Made  npon  the  most  improved  principle,  and 
which,  by  ajudicions  combination  of  materials, 
can  be  erected  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  at  a 
moderate  cost. 

Staircases,  Gates,  Railing,  aud  all 
kinds  of  Ironwork. 

DRAWINGS  AND  ESTIMATES  FREE,  OF 

COHAM  I CO.  IRONWORKS, 

2,  Winsley  Street, 

opposite  the  Pantheon),  Oxford. st.,  London,  W. 


DOUBLE 

LIFTS, 


HAND  POWER. 


BASEMENT 

AND  

INCLINE  LIFTS.  T1 


rr 


rr 


STANNAH’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  APPARATUS. 

To  Prevent  the  Box  or  Cage  Falling,  in  the 
event  of  the  Main  Rope  or  Chain  Breaking. 

Shonld  be  applied  to  all  Lifts  used  for  raising 
Passengers  or  valuable  Goods. 

It  is  applicable  to  Lifts  with  Wood  or  Iron 
Guides. 

ESTABLISHED  1836. 


C' 


,OX  & SONS, 

ABT.WOBKEBS  In  WOOD. 

>.  MET.\L. 

„ BTONE. 

„ „ QLAaa. 

„ DKCORATIQN. 

MeBBiB.  COX  A SONS  beg  to  suggest  to  Axcbltect*  that  as  ths 
earlouB  works  In  the  above  branches  are  dona  on  IheU  own  premises, 
great  lacillty  lor  superintendence  U offered. 

The  strictest  attention  is  psld  to  the  working  out  earefnlJy  aU 
Dwlcns  entniated  to  them  for  exeenUon,  skilled  Foremen,  aceaetomed 
to  work  trom  detailed  drawings,  being  at  the  head  of  each  department, 

COX  A SONS'  Catalogues  of  Church  Furaitur^  Lifting  Arrange. 


es,  Munnments,  aud  Artistla  Uomeetlo  Ftmltors, 


SHOWROOMS. 

Nob.  S8,  29,  a 31,  Southampton-sireet,  Strand,  London. 
STAINaD  OIsASS  WOEKS,  I BEONZB  3TATUB  FOUNDEY, 
Uaiden-lane,  a^olnlng.  | Thames  Dltton,  Snrrey. 
MANUFACT0E7, 

The  Wood  and  Stone  Oarvltig.  Oothw  Sl'tat.Monnmental,  andOranlte 
Foliehing  Worka,  College  Wtiarl,  Del-'alere-mul,  Lambeth. 
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CROCCON  it  CO. 

42,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON, 

Oattle-Troughg,  &o.,  Galvanized  or  Painted. 


Makers  of  WBOUGHT-IEON  TANKS,  CISTEEN8,J&0. 
3 Goree  Piazzas,  Liverpool;  69,  George-square,  Glasgow. 
A large  Assortment  always  in  Stock. 
Entimates  free  on  apnlioation. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  CALDRONS. 

WITH  TOOLS  COMPLETE,  for  LAYING  ASPHALTE  FLOORS. 

NEW  VERTICAL  ENGINES,  CIRCULAR  SAWS,  CARTS  FOR  BUILDERS’  USE- 

WOODS.  COCKSEDCE.  & CO.  STOWIViARKET. 


MOLINE’S  PATENT  WEOUGHT-IRON  WINDOWS. 

Sole  SSannfaotnrers  i 


GENERAL  IRON  FOUNDRY  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

BROKEN  WHARF,  & 43  UPPER  THAMES  ST. 

LONE  ON. 


.1.^ 


_Dlnfltrftted^^ProgDeotna  forwarded  on  appHtsation. 


PORTABLE  STEAM  PUMPING  ENGINES 

ON  HIRE. 

Side  Entrance  Covers,  Doors  and  Erames,  Fenstooks, 
Tide  Flaps,  Gully  and  Air  Grates, 

OBABCOAL  TBNTILATOB8,  and  erery  description  of  Sower  Ironwork 


in  Stock. 

GEORGE  WALLER  & CO.  PhcBnis  Enffiaeeruig’  Works 

HOLLAND  STREET,  SOUTHWARK.  8.B.-»ad  et 
STROUD.  OLOUOEHTRRSHIRB. 


CLAYTON  Z SHUTTLEWORTH’S 

NEW  CATALOGUE,  No.  77, 

WITH  REVISED  LIST  OF  PRICES  OP 

PORTABLE  ENGINES  AND  THRASHING  MACHINES, 

WITH  OE  WITHOUT  PATENT  COMBINED  GDABD  AND  PEEDEB.  ’ 

THACTrOir  ENGINES. 

STHAW  ELEVATORS  AND  STACKERS. 
HORIZONTAL  FIXED  ENGINES 
CIRCULAR  SAWS. 

CORN  MILLS,  &o..  &o. 

CAN  BE  OBTAINED,  POST  FREE,  BY  APPLICATION  TO 

CLAYTON  & SHUTTLEWORTH,  LINCOLN; 

78,  LOMBARD  ST.,  LONDON  ; and  35  & 37,  TARLETON  ST.,  LIVERPOOL. 


ELECTRIC  BELLS  AND  INDICATORS. 

THE  INDIA-RUBBER,  GUTTA-PERCHA,  and 
TELEGRAPH  WORKS  COMPANY,  Limited. 

nndertake  U>  erect  and  keep  in  order  ELECTRIC  BELLS  and  INDICATORS 
for  domestic  pnrposes,  and  all  deecriptions  of  Electric  Signalling  Apparatus 
Private  Telegraphs,  Pneamstio  and  Speaking  Tubes,  Apparatus  for  Lighting 
the  Qaa  of  Public  BaUdings,  Theatres,  ka.  Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Estimates  given  on  application  at  the  Office. 

106,  CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 

WORKS-SILVERTOWN.  ESSEX. 


PARTY  WALL  DOORS,  Plain  and  Sliding. 

JOHN  TA  N N, 

No.  11,  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 

RELIANCE  SAFE,  25  in.  by  19  in.  by  18  in,  £5  6s.  Carriage  Paid. 

■ LISTS  FREE. 


BT.  PANGEAS  IBONWOEK  COMPANY. 


i' 


Apply  for  ningtrated  Price-list, 

OLD  SAINT  PANGEAS  ED.  LONDON,  N.W 


WINDOW  BLINDS. 

’’  B.  ADKINS, 


m.  HTOH  STRRBT,  8T.  JOHJTS  WOOD 
EEOENT'8  PAEK,  LONDON,  N.W 

OUTSIDE  SUN-SHADE 

AND  SPRINO-ROLLBR  MAKitB 
TO  THE  TRaDB. 

Patent  9ell-ad1ustlng  Venetian  BUndi, 
requinn*-no  Fastenings  for  the  Cords 
lUuetrated'Llat  of  Fricaa  poe  tree. 
Expert  and  Shipping  Orders  will  receive  doe 
eaten  lion 


/^LAZED  TERRA-COTTA  (Lipscombe’s 

V-*'.  faient),— The  Great  Improvement ; deemed  by  every  ehower 


.^fa>«»t).—TheOreat  Improvement  i deem^  b^everv  ehower 
of  rain  beating  agalnet  it.  Beantlfol  eoloorand  Witurelmperiahable 
extremely  hard,  moulded  to  any  deelgn.  mwlsrite  price.^^^  ’ 

Bpedmena  at  LIPSOOMBB  A CO.’B  Charcoal  gUUt  Offloe. 

No.  <4.  Gneen  VictoriMtreet,  iC.  (removing  from  Temple-bai). 


^''ERRA-COTTA 

w that  he  hae  OPRNED  an  OFPiCB  at 

No.  42  BEENBBS  STEEBT.  OXFOBD-fllEERT,  W.  where 
and  pricee  may  be  obtained.  ** 

Woika  ; ALBEBT-EOAD,  aTAMFOED,  UNCOLNBHIBK. 


V^ROUGHT-IRON  TANKS,  CISTERN 

’’  BURNEY  & COMPANY, 

MILLWALL  DOCKS,  LONDON.  B. 


CATTLB  TROUGHS.  CaRTv- 
BODIES.  Write  for  Re-  ^ 
dncod  Ltrt  of  BuUderg-.^^ 
CISTBEN8.  Note.— All 
Tanka  at  theae  Worlu  U BUf 


made  with 
Bumey-a 
Patent 
Oomer. 


fiKouca  & j 

Ay  (OBOUOH  18  years  Manager  of  the  Workt,  Limebooee. 
for  TUPPEE  A CO.) 

BBOBNTa  WHARF.  OATHBBINE  BTREBT.  UMBHOUBl 

WEOUGHT-IEON  CISTERNS  AND  TANK 

FOE  WATER.  OIL,  TURPENTINE.  As. 
aiBDBRa,  FUNNELS.  CATTLE  TROnoas.  OaBT  BOBIi 


MADE  TO  ANT  SHAPE  OR  SIZE,  i | 
CiaTBRNS  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK,  * 
from  SO  to  700  Oallona. 


JOHN  BELLAMY, 

BYlfG-SIBBET,  MILLWALL,  LONDON,  H. 

WEOUGHT-IRON  TANKS  AND  CISTERN: 


.ANY  SIZE  dPt  SHAPg 
^ MADETOORDER  FROP^ 

20  TO  20.000  CALLONN. 
PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


CALVERT  LAW, 

BT.  LEONAED’S-EOAD,  POPLAE,  LONDON,  B. 


IMPEOVED  WEOUGHT-IKON  TANKS, 
Oisterna,  Corn-Bins,  Water-Cart  Bodies,  Fanoels,  Cattl< 
Troughs,  CoDtraotora’  Earth  Skips,  Ac. 


pOTTAM  & COMPANY, 

V-J  IRONWORKS, 

Na  S,  WIN8LEY-8TREET  (oppoelto  the  Paotieoul,  OXFODD- 
STREET,  LONDON.  W. 

EetablUbed  1818. 

WEOUGHT.IRON  FIREPROOF  DOORS  ai 
SHUTTERS  for  WAREHOUSES,  &o. 

made  to  the  rsquirementi  of  the  Building  Act. 


0 


- 1 


COTTAM  a COMPANY  keep  a epedal  etafl  ol  mechanlce  for  th  ■ 
abeve  ; they  are,  therefore,  made  in  the  beet  manner,  and  enepUM 
with  the  utmoet  promptitude.  ' 

Archlteote,  Sarveyore,  Fire  Inenranee  CompaniM,  and  Otben  ate  • 
eoUdted  to  apply  for  Illnetrattoni  aud  Prieee  to 

COTTAM  & COMPAHY,  lEONWOEKS, 

No.  8,  WINflLBY-STREET  (oppoelte  the  Pantheon).  OXFORD' 
STREET.  LONDON.  W, 

N.B.— All  kinds  of  Smith's  and  Foaader's  Work. 
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WTTAM’S  PEIZB  STABLE  FITTINGS 

Uld  HAKKBSS  BBA.CKBTS. 


‘RTSB  FITTINaa,  now  to  resenHy  ipeolflad  br  ArctalteoU. 
IT  BB  SEEK  (vwiouBljr ■mngtd]  in  fall-tiied  etalli,  lo<M«-i>oie«K 
luniMt-rooma,  at  the  UannJactory  (<>1  Ibe  onginal  iBTentort, 
rUJBtKY-STBBBT,  OXFOED-STEBET,  W. 

*•*  ApplF  for  No.  8 Oatalo^e.  to  be  had  fr«e  ot 

COTTAM  & CO.,  IRONWORKS, 

0.  B,  Winsiey-atxeet  (opposite  t^e  Pantheon), 
Ozford.street,  London,  W. 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  lUB  E07AL  HIOHNESS  THE 
PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

ALTON’S  PATENT  STABLE  and 

I HAHNK38-BOOM  FITTINGa 


eat  Tftiietf  ol  Baoke  and  Haogere,  Hanieu  SracheU,  Corn  Biiu, 
and  Stable  reqnlaitea. 

'be  New  Cataiogne,  with  3£S  Illustrallona,  tent  lor  12  etampi. 
•”“9  BABTON,  IBON  WOBKS,  879.  OXFORD.BTRBET,  W 


IARufacturers- 


[CCLESIASTICAi:^ 


'PHIUDELPHIAM57S,g 

I65'  REG  ENT-S.?>WJ 
ySTRAND^UONDONj 


BY  HER 
MAJKTV’3 


ROYAL 
LEJTTERfl  PATENT 


ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1774. 

, USTIN’^  NEW  IMPERIAL  PATENT 

L ^EEFtNE  FLAX  LINB- 

he  above  artlele  a now  being  inanu&ctnred  and  icdd  in  large 
Bttties  for  Oreeo-bouie  Bnebei,  Pabllo-booM  Bbatten,  and  otfaiw 
t;  work.  The  Mauniaeturen  woold  recommend  it  for  iti 
ngth,  and  tbe  largo  amuout  of  wear  in  it,  coneequent  on  ite 
aUar  mano/acture. 

DSTDTS  IMPERIAL  PATENT  FLAX  BASH  AND  BLIND 
IBS  (two  FfIm  Medalt  awarded).  Tbe  Uaoufacturers  o(  tbe  above 
elea  partleolarly  with  to  dmw  tbe  attention  of  tbe  trade  to  Ibeir 
serial  Patent  Flax  Baih  Unee.  of  which  they  are  now  making  fire 
IiUee  ; and  they  etroogly  recommetid  that  in  all  caeee  they  should 
Turobaeed  in  prefert-Dce  t>  tbe  patent  lines  made  from  Jute,  wlilcs 
has  Dvi^er  the  strength  nor  the  dorability  of  flax,  eonse- 
cann^t  give  so  tsuoh  satisfaction  to  tbe  constimer. 
hey  also  in^te  the  pp^rticolar  attention  of  the  trade  to  Sbcb 
PBRIAL  PATENT  BLIND  LINES,  whieh  are  very  superior  tr 
tblog  yet  offered. 

hey  can  be  obtained  of  all  Ropemakeis,  iTonmongers,  Merchutc 
iton,  and  Wboleeale  Houses  in  town  or  couutiy. 


OCOMOTIVE  TANK  ENGINES.— 

i MANNING,  WARDLB,  A CO. 

BOYNE  RNOINE  WOBBS.  LEEDS, 
eral  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery,  of  varfoug  sizes  and 
nperior  design  and  wotkmansblp,  suitable  for  Oontracton,  Docks, 
lieries,  Iron  Works,  and  Branch  Lines  ol  Bailway,  Ac. 
hotograpbi,  BpedAcations,  and  Prices  sent  on  appUcatlim. 


CHIBALD  SMITH 

PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS, 


CO.’S 

ESTABLISHED 
DYWAEDS 
ON  A 
CKNTUEY. 


CADTION  to  ARt'HITECTS  and  BDTLDEE3.  — In  eorseouer.cc 
of  oimplainU  nnsliig  from  the  substitution  of  INFERIOR  auc 
SPURIOUS  ARTICLES  inKead  of 
ARCHIO.  SMITH  A CJO.’B  PATENT  DOOBLE-ACTION  DOOE 
8P«INQS, 

AECHD.  SMITH  A OO.'S  PATENT  WEATHEB-TIGHX  WAT£. 
Bar  ; and 

ABCHD.  SMITH  A CO'S  PATENT  WEATHER-TIGHT 
CASEMENT  FASTENING  lor  FRENCH  WINDOWS. 

The  above  aro  most  rei>p>-ctfully  reuueited  to  observe  that  all 
GENUINE  ARTICLES  are  stamped  with  NAME,  Our  TRADE 
MARK,  and  ADDRESS.  69,  PKINCE'S-STBEET.  LRICBBTEU 
SQUARE,  LONDON,  and  SUCH  OVLY  are  WARRANTED. 


TURNER’S  NEW  PATENT 

ADJUSTABLB  BBOULATINO  OOOB  SPRING, 

Which  describee  consldecably  mot< 
than  half  circle  tn  opening.  1> 
' ean  be  made  strong  or  we^  ; li 
can  be  adjusted  to  any  centM,  and 
tbe  whole  of  tbe  Inside  taken  out 
without  unhanging  the  door. 
Manulacturen  ef  the  Orlglua' 
Smith's  Patent  Door  Spring 
Water  Bars,  Ac.  Springs  ol  ever} 
deeertptlon  mada  Inventors  anr 
makers  ol  the  Ant  door-epiter 

SMITH  & TURNER, 

BABTHOLOHBW  0L08B,  LONDON,  B,0. 


PATENT  WROUG-^T  NAILk^ 

J.  J.  CORDKS  & CO.  DOS  WOKK.S, 
NEWPOKT,  MOWMOUTHSHlKi:, 

Ejo  PATENIkliS  and  MANUFACTURERS  of  the  weU-inoWC 

PATENT  WROUGHT  NAILS, 

Oommonly  ksorvn  as  EWBANK'S  Nails, 

DOfclre  to  make  it  known  that  they  have  adt^ptod  a 

•■STAR.’'  or  ■' CROSS,’'  -4^i- 

As  their  Tmdo  Mark ; and  that  all  Nalls  now  made  and  sent  ont  bj 
hem,  aloepl  cUep,  bear  this  mark  upon  their  heads ; and  tha: 
rithln  every  pacluge  sent  Dxim  their  works  Is  ai«^  placed  a cast 
)6ariug  their  name  and  addreae.  All  their  hags  are  aUo  brandec 
‘COEDBS  A Co.” 

Th^  Nalla  aiw  manufactured  by  J.  J.  o:.BDEJ  A CO.  out  of  sctaj 
nd  the  best  kinds  of  pig  Won,  (md  hare  loug  since  earned  the  repa 
atlon  of  being  superior  to  all  others.  The  N«lls  are  ail  uniform  u 
uaki  auci  aualny.  e»:h  .i.e  oerfooLand  count  out  full  1.000  to  the  M. 


Fatent  Wrought  nails. 

Manufactured  by  J.  J.  OOBDBS  A COMPANY, 

THE  ONLY  PATENT  WROUGHT  NAILS 

vhlch  are  uniform  in  their  make,  the  bulk  always  eorre-  a 
i.Mcding  to  tbe  sample.  They  are  dittiiiguisbed  by  a a ar 
>n  the  head,  aod  they  count  fnH  1,000  nails  to  their  respective  "0''^ 
veigbta.  Sold  by  all  Ironmougrrs.  A stock  uf  the,.,  a kept  ~ 

39  the  Agents. 

JOHN  GEORGE  & SONS, 

l.tte  HIGGS  A GEORGE, 

General  Ironmot-gerj,  Br-v^s-fnnH'Irr,  and  Nail  Warvhnnaav 

No  Ht.  CAN.MIN  >ri’.  irr.  lOMlON,  K.O. 


Nails  and  ironmongery 

from  BIRMINGHAMdlreet, 

Builders,  Contractors,  and  Oihers,  suiiplled  with  NAILS,  IRON, 
and  IRONMONGERY  of  every  description,  at  the 
LOWEST  BIRMINGHAM  PRICBS, 

A complete  List  of  which  will  be  forwarded  upon  application. 

FfiAKCIS  DIANCHI  & CO.,  26,  8UMA1EK  ROW, 

BIRMINGHAM  ; 

And  14a,  SHERBORNE  LANE,  LONDON. 


J.  TYLOE  & SONS, 

ENGINEERS, 

No.  2,  NEWGATE  STBEBT,  LONDON. 
Bath  and  Heating  Apparatns  erected  in  Public 
and  Private  Baiidings  in  London  and  Country. 
Estimates  on  Application. 


E 


XCELSIOR  GAS  BATH, 

With  LINEN  WARMER, 

£5.  10b.  Od. 

PATENT  GAS  UONSERTATORY  BOILERS. 
REWSBUBY,  69,  Old  Bailey.  Factory : Barrington-road,  S.W. 


The  royal  porcelain  bath, 

Moulded  and  Glazed  tn  cue  piece.  Designed  by  his  late  Roy^ 
Highness  the  Prince  Consort.  Gold  Isis  Medal  Society  ot  Arts,  Great 
A ^ w Exhibillon  and  Internatioual  Exhibition  Medala 

Bath  Filtinga,  Hot- water  Apparatus,  Porcelain 

Plug  Bnaina  and  Water-closets.  Glazed  Bricks. 
K^fcTr*»j  Wall  and  Floor  Tile*,  Ac.  Estimates  given. 

J.  FINCH,  FATENTEB,  11.  ADAM-STREBT,  ADELPHI^ 


For  hire  or  sale,  cheap,  a capital 

7-H.P.  PORTABLE  ENGINE,  and  a 6-feet  MORTAR  MILL. 
Only  used  two  months,  and  quite  equal  to  new, 

WUKR  & LEWIS, 

No.  16,  Walbrook,  London, 


PORTABLE  ENGINES  (Secondhand)  of 

L 6,  7.  8,  S,  and  10  h-p.  TO  BB  SOLD  Cheap.  Guaranteed  to  be 
In  a thorough  state  of  repair. 

For  particutars  and  prices,  apply  to— 

KOBEY  & CO.  Engineere,  Linooln. 


M. 


RUTTER  & 0 0. 


ART  and  GENERAL  IEONFOUNDKR8,  and  MARBLE  CHIMNEY. 
PIECB.  Ac.  MhNUFAGTURERS. 

No.  83.  Upper  THAMES-STRLET.  London,  B.O. 

BATHS,  fine  cast  and  dressed,  enoiuelJed  white  marble  Inside,  and 
red  outside 

6 ft.  8 ft.  4}  in.  8 ft.  8 In. 


37s. 


40s. 


2in.  2|  In.  Sin.  Sj  in.  4{n.  4}tD.  Bin.  6 In. 

Rain-water  Pipes  8id.  lOd.  lid.  Is.  lid.  Is  ad.  la  Sid.  2i.9d.Ss.pr  yd 

0-0  Gutters S^d.  Std.  Ho.  la.  Old.  la  3d.  ,, 

UnU-toond  Guile, Bid.  6}4.  6id.  71d.  8|d.  la  „ 

Cast-iron  Columns  iR  10s.  per  Ton. 

Carriage  paid  to  London  and  Prineipkl  Stations  North 
of  Loudon 

Every  description  of  Builder’s  and  Architectural  CasUugs  to  Order. 
KITCBBNEKS  from  II.  10s.  to  3ut.  each. 

WARMING  APPARATUS. 

Baiidings  of  every  description  Warmed  by 

HOT  WATER 


WARM  AIR. 

Every  Apparatus  is  erected  under  an  Engi- 
neer’s  superintendenoe,  and  its  efficiency  is 
guaranteed. 

Flans  and  Estimates  free  of  charge. 

Address : 

nOT-WATER  APPARATUS  ¥0EKS, 

31.  BANKSIDB,  LONDON,  S.E. 


—WANTED,  to  HIRE  or  PUR- 

_ , Sooend-hand  Temporary  PKMPS.  capable  of  roislug 

from  BOO  to  700  gallons  per  minute  from  a well  about  40  feet  deep.— 
Addresa  with  lull  partlealars,  Mr.  FRANCIS  NEWMAN,  Borough 
Engineer,  Byds. 


T3UMPS. 

L CHASE, : 


TRON  CHURCH  (Second-hand)  WANTED, 

I in  good  oordltion,  capable  of  seating  200  persona.  State  price 
and  partlcnlora  to  JOHN  R.  LOCEB,  lOL  Albert-rood,  St  PhUlp'a, 
Bristol, 


BUILDERS’  &C0NTEACT0ES’ 

PLANT 

TO  BE  SOLD,  CHEAP,  VIZ. 

6-h.p.  Vertical  Engine,  Boiler,  and  6.ffc.  Pan 
Mortar  Mill,  on  carriage  work  and  wheels. 
6.h.p.  Winding  Engine  and  Drum  oombined. 
8-h.p.  Mortar  Mill,  on  travelling  wheels. 

Saw  Table,  5 ft.  by  2 ft.  6 in.  j saw,  30  in. 
Portable  Engine,  12.h.p.,  with  reversing  gear. 

„ 18-h.p.,  without  ditto. 

Vertical  Engine,  6-h.p. 

„ „ 9 h.p.,  with  reversing  gear. 

Mortar  Mill,  6 ft.,  with  friction  rollers. 

„ „ with  7 fc.  Pan, 

SECOND-HAND  PORTABLE  ENGINES. 
12.h.p.,  by  Clayton  & Co.,  in  excellent  condition. 
7»h.p.,  by  Rnston  & Proctor,  „ „ 

4.b.p.,  by  Hornsby,'  ,,  „ 

TO  BB  SEEN  AT 

BAEEOWS  & STEWAET’S, 

ENGINEERS,  BANBURY. 


PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINE  (excellent 

r BeooDd-baod),  by  Clayton  A Co.  soitabls  lor  drlviog  a Brtck- 
mokieg  Maebiue,  Ac. 

Also,  a capital  Second  hand  POBTABIiE  ENGINE  Mortar  Mill, 
Saw  Table,  tt. 

BARROWS  & STEWART,  Engineers,  Banbury. 


T7NGINE.— FOR  SALE,  by  Private  Con- 

Ti  tr.ict,  a 9 h p.  PORTABLK  ENOINK,  by  Barrows  A Stowsrt; 
a aiooll  Chain  Pump,  by  Murray ; Two  aplendld  Tip  Horses.  Two 
ditto  Draught  Horsea  — Apply  to  Mr.  A.  R,  McRaY,  Loogbedge 
Works,  Stowort's-lane,  Battersea,  B.W. 


■\7ERTICAL  ENGINE,  a lO-horse  Patent, 

V recently  re-tubed  (No  832,  <'h»plln  4 Oo.  of  Glasgow);  also,  a 
MORTAR-MILL,  SHAFTING,  KIQQBBd,  ke.  TO  BB  SOLD,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  removal  of  works,  and  con  be  seen  daily  in  use. — Apply 
to  Me.srs.  OATES,  The  Areuoe.  Eltbum  road,  Lee,  S.E. 


]\/rORTAR-MILL  for  SALE,  8-feet  diara. 

IVi  Iron  pan  and  9-feeb  lO-lncb  stonee.  Excellent  working  ardor. 


SAW-MILL  MACHINERY  TO  BE  SOLD 

by  PRIVATE  TENDER,  cemprleing  Oomlsh  Boiler,  lO-b.p. 
Horizontal  Engine,  two  Moulding  Macblnea,  two  Circular  Saw 
Benches,  and  other  flulnga  All  in  working  order.- For  full  pa> 
Uealers  and  orden  to  view  apply  to  the  Trustee,  Hr.  A.  SOBUTTON, 
No,  114,  Feucburcb-atieet,  E.U.  The  Trustee  does  not  bind  tUmseU 
to  accept  the  highest  or  any  Tender. 


Girders.— TO  be  sold,  96  Cast-iron 

GIRDERS  6 fsst  8 Inches  lone,  doable  T Iron,  top  flange  2| 
inches,  and  bottom  3 luches,  B Inches  deep,  equal  to  new,  and  only 
taken  down  throogh  sUteraUon  of  premlneo. — Addreeo,  tc  C.  N.  care 
of  Meaera  Dawson  & Sons,  131,  Cannon-street,  London,  R.C. 


TJOLLER  for  MAKING  ROADS.— 

X\l  WANTED,  to  Hire  or  Buy,  a Moilem,  Second-hand  HORSE. 
ROLLER,  weighing,  when  loadol.  about  one  ton  per  foot— Bend 
price  anu  particulars  to  LaWlS  DEWEY,  Oheshunt,  Herts. 


Band  saw  blades,  extra  tough.— 

For  Price  List  ol  FRENCH  SAWS  made  bom  our  Fatent 

"Double  Diamond '■  Steel,  apply  to 

M.  POWIS  BALE  & 00. 

Saw-mill  Bngineers,  90,  Bndge-row  London. 


r ARGE’S  IMPROVED  PATENT  BRICK 

press,  lor  Monufactuneg  Bricks  from  sand,  gravel,  burnt 
ballast,  Aa  without  burning,  con  be  made  in  winter  ns  welt  sa 
summer,  i.ni  seen  at  work. 

Apply  to 

H.  LARGE,  1,  Biitaanla-terraee,  Uppa  Weetboune  Park,  W 
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BATH  STONE  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  Limited 

QUARRYMEN  AND  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

CHIEF  OFFICE;  CORSHAM,  WILTS. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND,  CORSHAM  DOWN.  BOX  GROUND.  COMBE  DOWl 

BATH  STONE  WORK  prepared  fit  for  fixing,  and  delirered  to  any  Railway  Station.  Prices,  delirerod  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  famished  on  application 

LOJJDON  DEPOTS : Great  Western  Kailway,  Mileage  Station,  Paddington ; and  Sontli  Western  Railway,  River  Side,  Nine  EIii 


M.  H,  BLANCHARD  & CO.  (late  Coades),  Established  1769, 

T EKHA -COTTA  MANL  FACTURERS  to  the  Rojal  Family,  the  Bey  era!  departments  of  the  Government  and  the  Royal  Horticnltnral  Society,  and  the  recipients  of  the  Prire  Me< 
at  the  1861  Exhibition,  for  Material  and  Workmanship  in  Terra-Cotta,  and  the  only  recipients  of  Two  Prize  Medals  at  the  1363  Exhibition  for  Terra-Cotta  and  Pottery; 

and  SUver  Medal  and  Diploma,  Paris  Exhibition,  1867. 

^ M.  H.  B.  A Co.  wish  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  ArchitectB,  Builders,  and  others,  that  they  are  prepared  to  SUPPLY  every  description  of  AECHITECTURA 
EMBELLISHMENTS  in  Red  and  Stone  Colour  TERRA-COTTA.  A large  and  choice  variety  of  Vases,  Fountains,  Terminals,  Finials,  Royal  and  other  Arms,  Heraldic  Deviot 
rigiires,  Bases,  Column?,  Capitals,  Consolee,  Balustrading,  Ac.  kept  in  stock.  We  may  mention  some  of  the  works  recently  executed  by  us  in  Rrd  and  Buff  Terra-Cotta. 

The  whole  of  the  Terra-Cotta  at  Lord  Arthur  Peel's  Mansion,  Audley-squsre,  Hy3e  Park ; the  Red  and  Buff  Terra-Cotta  at  Lady  Grosveoor'a  Mansion,  Barcote  Hon 
Fsmngdon,  Berks ; the  whole  of  the  Red  Terra-Cotta  at  Crawley  Court,  Hants,  the  seat  of  Adam  Kennard,  Esq. ; the  Terra-Cotta  workAo  Shops  and  Premises,  Oxford-stre 
and  North  Audley.  street ; also  the  Terra-Cotta  at  Brewers'  Hall,  Addl^street,  City;  likewise  the  Terra-Cotta  work  to  new  Offices,  Crosby-square,  City,  which  can  be  satisfaotori 
referred  to. 

M-  H,  BLANCHARD  fc  CO.  Terra-Cotta  Works,  74,  Blackfriars-road,  London.  S.E.  and  Bistop's  Waltham,  Hants. 

JOHN  EDMONDS  & CO.  Lillie  Bridge,  FuUiam,  LONDON,  S.'W 

HOT-WATER  ENGINEERS, 

Will  be  happy  to  furnish  ESTHLATES  for  the  WAEMING  of  Cbnrohes,  Chapels,  Schools,  Hospitals,  Unions,  Banks,  Offices,  Public  Boildinj 

Conservatories,  Greenhonses,  &o. 


Oonaervatories,  Greenhouses,  and  every  description  of  Horticultural  Stmcture  (in  Iron  or  Wood)  erected  complete  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  or  abroad. 

ftDD’s  Improyeb  Rim  & Mortice  Rocks  & Furnitiise 


USED  WITH  APPROBATION  BY 


H.M.  Office  of  Works, 
The  War  Office, 


The  Board  of  Trade, 
The  Admiralty. 


PRICE  LISTS  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


JAMES  HILL,  Lock  & Furniture  Depot,  37,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.O 

HOLDEN  & CO.’S  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  ROOFING. 

ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &o.,  are  r^nested  to  apply  DIRECT  to  HOLDEN  & CO.  for  Prices  and  Particulars  of  VIEILLE  MONTAGN 
ZINC^  ROOFING.  They  can  refer  with  confidence  to  a large  number  of  Works  already  executed  by  them  in  all  parts  of  England  and  tl 
Colonies  as  their  best  recommendation. 

STAMPED  ORNAMENTAL  ZINC  WORK  OP  EVERT  DESCRIPTION; 

BEST  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  ONLY  USED. 

No.  5,  WOOD  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  LONDON,  S.W. 

ZmC  ROOFING.  TREGCON  ti  CO.  (LIMITED). 

Th.  OWest  Finn  in  the  Trade,  Mr.  H.  TEEQQON  having  been  the  FIEST  TO  rUTKODUCE  ZMO  EOOFING  in  thia  Ooontry. 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  WORE  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  Executed  in  the  Best  Maomer. 

Estimates  on  application  at  the 

YORK  WORKS,  BREWERY  ROAD,  N. 

SAX’S  ELECTRIO  HOUSE  BELLS. 

J.  SAX’S  System  of  ELECTRIC  BELLS  gives  Complete  Satisfaction  wherever  employed 

BEST  WOEK  ONLY.  PAETICULAES  AND  ESTIMATES  FEEE  OF  COST. 


JULIUS  SAX  (Est.  1850),  108,  Great  Russell-street,  London,  W.C. 


TOL.  XXXV,  Ho,  18C8. 
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The  National  Recognition  v.  The  National 
Repudiation  of  Art. 

T the  recent  dinner 
at  Liverpool  to  the 
Lancashire,  — the 
Lancashire  and 
RomaD,  — Bcnlptor, 
Mr.  Warrington 
Wood,  the  toast, 
“The  National  Re- 
cognition of  Art,” 
was  coupled  with 
the  name  of  Lord 
Sandon : the  eog- 
gestion  was  not  nn- 
nataral  that  one 
who  was  recognised 
as  “a  faithful,  painstaking, 
and  able  representative  of 
the  city  ” might  be  called 


upon  and  counted  on  to  vindicate  his  repre- 
eentative  character  by  worthily  appreciating 


t^icher  in  the  present  time  or  in  the  past.”  His 
lordahipcertainlypiled  one  diffijulty  nponanother 
until  it  might  seem,  at  last,  that  we  had  better 
not  enter  the  maze  of  perplexities  at  all,  when 
no  better  result  is  before  our  most  sanguine 
exertions  than  the  alternative  of  choice  between 
a pitfall  or  a cul-de-sac.  The  remark  that 
“there  is  at  present  no  minister  who  represents 
science  and  art  in  the  country,”  provoked  an 
exclamation  from  “a  voice,” — that  anonymous 
voice  which  will  from  time  to  time  in  all  meet' 


is  to  triila  with  the  pnblic,  whether  the  demand 
which  BO  many  consider  it  worth  while  to  sup- 
port  is  regarded  as  reasonable  or  not.  A better 
reply  is  due,  in  any  case,  than  that  what  is 
required  would  give,  whoever  were  charged  with 
the  duties,  S3me  very  unpleasant  hours.  Private 
duties  are  not  always  tbe  pleasantest  parts  of 
our  daily  occupations;  and  publio  functions, 
ardently  as  they  are  aspired  to  by  tbe  best  men 
of  the  time,  are  not  anticipated  by  the  best  men 
as  the  leas  detirabla  because  they  understand  it 
serious  matter  if  they  are  to  be  charged 


ings  turn  a wrong  switch  in  front  of  a speech  in  to  be  “a  . 

full  career,  and  endanger  an  upset  or  a divergence  with  so  grave  and  responsible  a thing  In 

as  fatal.  “There  ought  to  be,”  said  tbe  voice.  | short,  there  are,  and  will  be,  those  who  do  nob 
The  challenge  was  taken  up  with  no  lack  of  con-  ' hesitate  to  recoguise  in  snob  arguments  another 
adence  and  self-possession,  but  the  reasons  why  , eign  of  that  too  eager  abnegation  of  admmiatra- 
there  ought  not  to  be  were  colleoted  rather  from  j tive  duty,— 

the  point  of  view  of  a Government  office  than  j “ a thought  which  quartered  hath  but  oao  part  wisdom, 
of  those  for  whose  behoof  Government  offices  And  ever  three 

and  officials  are  oonstitnted  at  all.  Such  a 1 —if.  indeed,  by  an  application  of  the  modern 
minister,  as  it  was  set  forth  rather  touchingly,  I chemical  theory  of  substitution,  we  are  not  to 

would  have  a hard  time  of  it;  let  the  condition  [ replace  tbe  single  aliquot  of  wisdom  by  an 

-,of  a minister  be  only  imagined,  who,  “ with  ' equivalent  of  tirnoroasneas.  It  is  not  m the 

the  most  comprehensive  form  of  those  artistic  i fQudg  to  dispose  of,”  wool  1 be  in  danger  of  being  i matter  of  the  arts  alone,  and  pity  it  is  if 
aspirations  which  his  constituents  at  that , torn  to  pieces  by  Schools  of  Art,  classes  of  art^ , in  the  arts  also,  that  the  scc.al  tone  is  e 

centre  of  commerce  had  so  recently  and  ; djviBions  of  science  many  and  multifarious,  and  coming  relaxed,  because  it  seems  easier,  so  ong 

generously  announced.  The  present  to  the  ^ ^11  tbe  towns  of  tbe  country  in  full  cry  after  him.  | as  Government  functions  will  go  on,  to  let  them 
city  of  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  which  had  been  1 xbis  is  bad  enough,  but  wor.se  is  behind ; and  even  , go  on  without  further  interfereuoe,  under  a pre- 
opened  by  Lord  Ddrby  the  day  before,  was,  not- 1 tte  troubles  that  bsset  tbe  administrators  of  i vious  but  deolining  impulse,— time  enough  when 
withstanding  the  official  position  of  the  donor . imperial  politics  seemed  to  be  merely  ordinary  ^ that  is  exhausted  to  consider  whether  it  were 
as  Mayor,  not  even  municipal,  but  strictly  an  ' vexations,  as  compared  with  what  a Minister  , not  as  well  that  their  vigour  should  be  Bosbaiced 
act  of  individual  munificence;  but  truly  muni,  j „ould  be  exposed  to  between  tbe  barassing  and  reinforced  by  being  systematically  coined 
oipal,  however,  was  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  | complaints  of  scientific  intellect  on  one  side  and  | on.  And  so,  when  business  comes  to  that  stage 
responded  to ; and  the  promise  that  was  maui-  ' the  shafts  of  embittered  criticism  and  the  onset , at  which  the  first  point,  “ Can  t we  leave  it 

fested  of  widely-spread  sympathy  with  itg  | of  Fine-Art,  riding  its  very  highest  horse,  on  the  alone?”  must  be  negatived,  the  nearest^approach 

elevating  purposes  was  calculated  naturally  other.  Aod  of  a truth  wo  may  willingly  admit  to  a healthy  “ oategoncil  imperative  ” that 
enough  to  invite  a prospect, — or  a dream,  if  it  that  a Minister  of  Science  and  Art  would  be  are  left  to  hope  or,  is  a ea  a pe 
must  be  so, — beyond.  When  an  individual  is  likely  enough  to  have  hia  tranquillity  and  repose  solution.  . t_  i j iv  k'  f f 

content, — is  eager, — to  merge  his  private  ambi-  (jigtarbed  by  something  more  than  the  occasional  But  the  fact  is,  t at  o re  uoe  0 su  jec  3 
tion  in  the  promotion  of  the  arbUtio  dignity  of  irritation  of  a crumpled  rose-leaf,  would  be  ^ its  most  limited  form,  a na  ion  oanno  es^pe, 
his  city,  it  is  amongst  tbe  most  appropriate  ; roused  pertinaciously  enough  by  ^ 

recognitions,  and  such  as  he  may  welcome  most,  i » j^anting  to  know”  what,  even  with  the  best  sometimes  dealing  wii  ar  as 
that  the  oity  should  seize  the  occasion  to  declare  will,  he  might  find  a difficulty  of  telliog  ; and 
again  as  loyal  a subordination  of  its  pride  to  the  would  have  his  ingenuity  taxed  to  tbe  utmost  to 

^ 1.;^ 1 ^ ^ L Cr-i-kV.  on  i laA  L Vion  aj'\m£llTT  nni*.  f.fl  nn  fi  Vfm 


found  expreesioQ  with  frankness  and  every  fitting  what  onght  not  to  be  done  ; supposing  in  charity 
limitation,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton, ' that  he  was  nnoffioial  enough  to  adopt  such  a 
who.amongotherpertinentobservations.affirmed  I Hrnitation  to  masterly  inactivity.  Devote  him- 
that  “ there  are  some  points  of  view  in  which  gelf  as  he  might  to  deliberately  emulate  that  ao- 
the  recognition  of  art  and  science  by  Govern-  complished  linguist,  who,  from  genuine  inability 
ment  would  be  desirable, — there  ought  to  be  a to  converse,  was  renowned  for  being  “ silent 
national  recognition  of  art,  but  in  a fair,  true^  i jn  6ve-and-twenty  languages,"  he  would  find  him. 
legitimate,  and  proper  manner.”  I self  goaded  perforce  into  replies,  into  correspond. 

From  the  reported  response  of  Lord  Sandon, ! enoe,  and  worst,  and  most  hated  and  dreaded  of 
it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  theme  which  was  ' all,  into  deoisions.  Invulnerable  if  he  could 
presented  to  him  apparently  unexpectedly  seemed 
if  not  quite  so  unpromising  as  tbe  heading  of 


the  chapter,  “ On  the  Snakes  of  Ireland,”  which 
only  allowed  of  tbe  sentence,  “ lu  Ireland  there 
are  no  snakes,”  at  least  on  a par  with  that ; “ On 

the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the Islanders,” 

which  only  admitted  the  moderately  qualified 
remark,  “ Those  islanders  have  no  manners,  and 
their  oustoms  are  unspeakable.”  He  “ put  aside 
Government  recognition  of  art  because  it  had 
evidently  dropped,”  and  be  “looked  in  vam  for 
any  great  result  produced  by  State  patronage 


only  keep  nnmoved,  the  very  first  change  of  atti- 
tude would  open  some  chink  in  his  armour,  and  of 


thebnndred  pointed  and  barbed  imputations  that 
would  leap  out  at  once  with  better  aim  or  worse, 
bub  all  with  like  intent,  it  were  strange  indeed 
if  some  did  not  draw  blood  and  fret  intolerably, 
though  never  deeply  penetrating  a tolerably 
thick  official  skin,  to  say  nothing  of  reaching 
a vital  i>art. 

But,  to  meet  a pnblic  demand,  an  objection 
which  resolves  itself  into  diffionlties  of  this  cha- 
racter is,  must  it  be  said,  just  a little  trifling : it 


nation,  and  so 

far  being  committed,  with  better  results  or 
worse,  to  a national  lecognition  of  art, — a recog- 
nition which  must  needs  have  immediate  rela- 
tion  to  the  national  Government,  whether  to  a 
Ministry  of  the  day,”  or  eoraelhing  less 
ephemeral  in  deration  or  purposes,  or  not.  For 
example,  there  is  no  form  of  what  should  be  a 
work  of  art  that  comes  more  constantly  under 
the  eyes  of  the  entire  population  than  the  coin- 
age  of  the  realm.  The  adoption  of  types  for 
our  money  of  all  forms  is  certiiinly  a matter  of 
national  interest,  and  can  only  be  controlled  by 
an  authority  delegited  by  tbe  national  Govern- 
ment.  Whether  onr  present  current  coin  is 
better  or  worse  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  than 
it  might  be,— whether  a single  specimen  of  a 
single  English  coin,  since  the  dajs  of  Pistrooci, 
has  snob  merit  that  it  is  worthy  to  be  sought  for 
simply  as  a work  of  admirable  art,  does  do‘> 
matter  to  our  argument.  That  our  coins  might 
and  should  have  sneh  merit  is  to  be  accepted 
unsaid,— that  it  is  not  well  to  leave  them  to 
the  chances  of  a happy  accident  is  equally  clear; 
and  this  throws  ns  upon  the  consideration  of 
bow  BQch  a case  of  national  recognition  of  art 
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which  may  be  forced  open  any  Ministry  of  any 
day,  can  be  most  eatisfactorily  provided  for. 
That  “ Grovernments  of  the  day  ” are  apt  to  be 
bnt  “hnmdram  ” may  be  conceded  to  those  mem. 
bers  of  them,  or  those  officials  who  think  to  serve 
them,  by  assuring  ns  of  a fact  so  unartistic  and  so 
nnpoetical.  With  somewhat  more  reluctance  we 
listen  to  the  avowed  probability  or  something 
more  that  a minister  of  science  and  art  will  be  a 
bigoted  partisan,  and  “ throw  the  whole  scale  of 
his  infloence  on  one  side,” — the  Medigeval  or  the 
Classical, — will  have  eyes  and  ears  exclusively 
for  a clique,  or  at  most  a school, — the  rising 
school,  or  the  obsolete  and  oat  of  date.  All  this 
only  leads  ns  to  an  illusory  indication  of  why  and 
how  not  to  do  it, — not  to  do  what  we  all  know 
mast  of  necessity  be  done  better  or  worse,  and  has 
been  done  before  and  ought  to  be  done  again 
very  well  indeed.  It  is  a necessity  that  certain 
national  works — coinage  is  only  one — should  be 
done  under  and  by  national  sanction, — doue  in  a 
manner  honourable  to  the  nation  as  confronting 
all  other  nations,  as  well  as  appealing  to  the  ap- 
planse  and  sympathy  of  its  own  sections  and 
parties  collectively.  The  nation  recognises,  and 
should  be  proud  to  recognise,  merit  in  art,  in 
science,  in  literature,  by  some  public  signs, 
whether  knighthood,  baronetcy,  pension,  or  a 
trickle  of  suffixed  initials  are  the  best  con- 
trivances for  the  purpose  or  not.  It  is  one 
of  the  rising  diffionlties  of  the  time  that  such 
distribations,  however  often  oonsoientiously 
guided  no  doubt,  do  get  astray  sometimes,  and 
perhaps  too  often.  So  it  is  that  a lack  of  coin- 
cidence may  unhappily  ensue  between  the  lists 
which  are  selected  for  honour  by  the  nation  as  a ' 
Government,  or  by  its  corporate  delegates,  and  by 
the  nation  as  moved  by  independent  sympathies. 
That  the  truly  national  recognition  of  art  espe- 
cially is  becoming  more  and  more  at  odds  with 
the  official,  reduces  the  dignity  of  the  unfairly- 
preferred  even  more  serionsly  than  it  discourages 
the  excluded ; the  more  need  that  the  difficulty 
shonld  be  dealt  with.  Of  all  national  recogni- 
tions of  merit  that  of  a statue  in  a public 
place  seems  most  obaraoteristio,  and  the  assign, 
meet,  it  would  seem,  should,  therefore,  in  most 
instances,  be  a national  act,  and  in  most  im. 
portant  cases  it  will  and  must  be  so.  If  the 
desert  so  honoured  is  scientific  or  artistic,  and 
whether  the  sice  given  be  the  interior  or  ex- 
terior of  a public  building,  the  nation  and 
authorising  Government  are  doubly  committed 
to  the  recognition  contended  for ; or  whether,  as 
more  frequently  has  been  the  case,  the  honour 
has  been  earned  by  services  in  war  or  in  the 
senate, — the  responsibility  is  thrown  upon  the 
Government  of  making  such  a selection  of  the 
statue  to  be  erected  that  the  world  shall  be 
spared  one  mere  irritating  eyesore.  It  were  well 
that  even  in  the  case  of  statues  to  be  erected  in 
public  places  by  private  subeoriptions  more  or 
less  comprehensive,  the  nation  should  be  able  to 
reiy  upon  » power  In  uuuie  quarter  to  put  a veto 
at  least  on  an  abuse  of  the  accorded  privilege,  or 
even  to  redress  a grievance,  once  too  indulgently 
admitted.  ^ 

So,  again,  our  great  national  structures  must 
remain  without  the  least  adornment  by  painting  j 
by  that  art  which  has  for  its  endowment  the 
power  of  adding  interest  in  the  most  popular 
way  to  the  record  of  history,— if  Governments 
are  to  be  condemned  to  be  for  ever  not  only  form 
but  oolour-blind.  And  what  of  architecture  ? 
If  Governments  have,  indeed,  hitherto  so  often 
failed  in  the  convenience,  suitability,  or  general 
aspect  of  the  bnildings  which  they  have  selected 
and  sanctioned,  we  shall  nob  escape  from 
the  dilemma  we  are  involved  in  of  neces- 
aity,  by  declaring  that  henceforth  they  shall 
esohew  fine  art,  and  repudiate  artists  utterly. 
Governments  must  be  housed,— oanuot  but  be 
housed  oonspicuously,— and  if  the  buildings  which 
are  in  such  national  occupation  are  not  beautiful 
or  dignified,  they  will  of  necessity  be  vulgar  and 
ugly.  That  common. place  utility  is  both  father 
and  mother  of  architectural  beauty  is  about  as 
valuable  a maxim  as  that  strict  adherence  to 
truth  is  eloquence,  poetry,  politeness,  and  even 
grammar. 

Lord  Sandon  has  “yet  to  learn  that  the  sup- 
port  of  the  State  ha!d  ever  produced  artistic 
genius  or  success.”  But  so  far  as  this  avowal 
does  not  involve  an  equivocal  intimation,  it  may 
be  said  that  no  such  lesson  is  proposed  by  any 
one  in  his  senses  as  requisite  or  possible  to  be 
learnt.  ‘ Fine  art,”  said  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
to  a Parliamentary  committee,  cannot  be 
taught,”  and  genius  cannot  be  produced  by  State 
support,  or  what  has  been  tried  more  lavish)} 
may  be,  by  State  starvation.  But  if  the  lesson 


that  is  still  to  be  learut  is, — “ that  the  support  of 
the  State  has  ever  been  the  means,  as  it  was 
the  indispensable  means,  of  enabling  artistic 
genins  to  produce  succese,”  the  sooner  and  tho 
more  aesiduously  the  tiro  betakes  himself  to  his 
historical  studies  the  better ; and  then  it  will 
probably  be  time  enonghfor  him  to  present  him- 
self again  for  examination  on  the  subject,  whether 
as  a toast  or  a thesis,  of  the  national  recognition 
of  art. 


CURRENT  CONVERSATION. 

The  Local  Goveenment  Board  and  its  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Sclater- Booth,  in  their  recent  tentative 
achievements,  which  may  yet  infuse  harmony 
and  order  into  the  conflicting  regulations  of 
building  laws,  of  metropolitan  and  provincial 
management,  and  of  sanitary  rules  throughout 
the  country,  deserve  recognition.  If  we  have 
contented  ourselves  with  simply  mentioning  the 
difficult  and  useful  task  in  which,  with  every 
promise  of  ultimate  success,  they  have  been  for 
eome  time  engaged,  it  is  partly  because  the 
subject  is  one  eminently  associated  with  the 
professional  and  private  oconpations  of  a large 
number  of  our  readers  whose  opinions  thereon, 
far  from  requiring  to  be  “ formed,”  as  the  foolish 
phrase  goes,  must  be  ascertained,  sifted,  and 
compared  with  our  own  before  public  writers, 
hoping  to  speak  with  authority,  can  express 
satisfaction  or  offer  objection  as  to  the  beads  of 
an  important  administrative  code.  At  the  same 
lime,  oar  own  opinions  are  so  well  known,  from 
the  almost  hebdomadal  criticism  of  metropolitan 
and  provincial  building  as  it  is  at  present  carried 
out,  and  our  constant  reference  to  the  many 
defects  and  omissions  in  the  laws  now  in  force, 
that  the  comments  we  should  make  upon  sug- 
gested  modifications  in  the  details  of  local 
government  technicalities  are  sure  to  be  divined 
by  attentive  readers  or  regular  correspondents. 
The  “Model  Bye-laws,”  only  lately  issued 
to  the  public,  have  been  for  some  months, — 
in  a fragmentary  state  for  mnch  more  than 
a year,  — in  the  hands  of  people  whose  advice 
has  been  sought  and  obtained  by  the  com- 
pilers. Though  completed  and  published, 
they  are,  however,  in  their  relation  to  various 
urban  sanitary  forces,  only  memoranda, — not 
bye-laws,  but  suggestions  for  bye-laws ; and  it 
depends  upon  the  good  sense  and  good  will  of 
Englishmen  whether  eventually  there  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  a jumble  of  contradictory  statutes 
by  which  in  the  country  local  government  can 
do  on  one  side  of  a river  precisely  the  contrary 
to  what  is  done  on  the  other  side,  and  by  which 
in  a town  one  district  may  successfully  neutralise 
the  reforms  of  another  5 or  whether  the  official 
regulatiooB  necessary  for  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  towns,  the  control  of  building  con- 
Btrnotion,  and  for  public  health,  and  enforced  by 
local  powers  far  and  near,  shall  assist  or  impede 
the  possible  purification  of  town  and  country. 
Long  before  the  passing  of  the  Publio  Health 
Act  iu  1875  a vast  deal  of  information  had  been, 
often  voluntarily,  collected  j a great  deal  of  it, 
interspersed  with  good  advice,  was  diSused  over 
the  country.  Since  then  progress  has  been 
made ; and,  more,  it  is  apparent.  In  apapei* 
read  at  Oxford  by  Dr.  Acland,  graceful  acknow- 
lodgment  was  offered  to  the  “highly  instructed” 
periodical  literature  by  which  sound  knowledge 
on  the  subject  was  becoming  common  property 
possessed  by  persons  in  even  remote  districts. 
Dr.  Acland’s  words  are  well  worth  readisg  again  j 
his  references  to  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  and 
to  Mr.  Rawlinson  were  and  are  thoroughly 
deserved.  “Above  all,”  he  said,  “tho  good 
sense  of  the  country  is  embarked  in  the  work. 
Every  place  has  its  Sanitary  Authority,  com- 
posed of  elected  residents, — would  they  were 
always  selected  also, — and  every  place  has  but 
one  Authority.”  The  importance  and  utility  of  a 
free  technical  discussion  in  the  matter  of  “ model 
bye-laws”  and  in  the  leading  items  of  what 
must  lead  to  the  amendment  of  the  actual 
Building  Act,  baa  been  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Sclater-Booth  and  others  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  We  so  often  bear,  even  from  pro- 
fessional  men,  doubts  concerning  the  propriety 
of  publicly  discussing  measures  in  embryo,  fears 
lest  the  newspapers  should  get  hold  of  some 
of  the  crudest  of  crude  suggestions,  that  the 
value  of  discussion  may  be  usefully  re-urged. 
Neither  the  Government  nor  the  people  direct 


* See  Builder,  toI.  xisiv.,  p.  210. 


public  opinion  or  make  publio  laws.  It  is  dis- 
cussion,— action  andreaotion  between  the  two, — 
which  brings  about  stable  progress. 

The  Public  Health  Act  permits  the  local 
Authority  to  make  bye-laws  with  respect  to 
certain  matters  connected  with  local  govern- 
ment: thus,  a bye-law  made  in  Manchester  and 
a bye-law  made  in  Liverpool,  both  referring  to 
the  same  snbjeot,  may  be  needlessly  dissimilar, 
and  even  contradictory.  To  mitigate  this  obvious 
evil  the  Local  Government  Board  have  compiled 
a series  of  eight  model  forms  for  the  use  and 
guidance  of  every  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  in 
the  preparation  of  local  bye-laws.  The  first 
refers  to  bye-laws  which  are  intended  for  opera- 
tion where  the  Local  Authority  do  not  them- 
selves undertake  the  cleansing  of  footways,  the 
removal  of  house  refuse,  and  the  oleansing  of 
closets  or  cesspools, — where  such  duties  are  im- 
posed upon  the  iodividnal  occupiers  of  premises. 
The  second  refers  to  bye-laws  tor  the  prevention 
of  nuisances  arising  from  filth  of  all  kinds.  The 
third  refers  to  bye-laws  for  the  well  ordering  of 
common  lodging-houses.  The  fourth,  of  more 
immediate  importance  to  architects  and  builders, 
treats  of  bye-laws  relating  to  new  streets  and 
buildings.  The  fifth  consists  of  bye-laws  re- 
lating to  markets  J the  sixth  of  those  relating  to 
slaughter-houses;  the  seventh  to  haokney  car- 
riages ; and  the  eighth  is  a comprehensive  model 
of  rules  for  publio  bathing-places  both  on  the  sea- 
; shore  and  at  inland  establishments.  This  series 
may  be  ooneidered  invaluable  as  a guide  to  local 
Boards,  seeing  that  no  bye-laws  the  latter  ohoose 
to  make  can  take  effect  until  they  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  confirmed  by  the  Local  Government 
Beard;  and  the  facilities  offered  by  the  central 
administration  are  of  a most  practical  character. 
The  whole  of  the  clauses  comprised  in  the 
model  series  are  now  printed  on  foolscap  paper, 
with  an  ample  margin  for  quotatir  ns,  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  any  and  every  local  Authority, 
Where  alterations  are  reqnired  to  suit  special 
oiroumstanoee  in  a particular  district  the  neces- 
sary variations  can  be  shown  in  manuscript  on 
the  margin  of  the  draft  and  submitted  to  Im- 
perial authority.  After  the  final  revision  of  tho 
draft  and  the  concurrent  consent  of  the  Board 
and  the  local  Authority,  after  due  consideration 
of  any  objections  made  by  persons  locally  in- 
terested, the  bye-laws  of  a district  will  then  be 
officially  confirmed  at  Whitehall.  Up  to  tho 
present  hour  the  art  of  driving  through  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  a bye-law  deduced  from  it, 
has  by  no  meaus  been  confined  to  any  particular 
part  of  town  or  country.  Both  legal  and  technical 
flaws  have  invited  insidious  and  even  open 
assanlt.  The  fact  that  dwelling-bonses  are 
erected  all  over  the  country,  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  metropolis,  and  in  London  itself,  which  the 
common  sense  of  passers  by,  not  architects,  nn- 
hesitatingly  oondeoiDs, — and  that  each  houses 
are  occupied  to  the  detriment  of  health  and  com- 
fort,— has  been  too  ofeen  admitted  to  deny  the 
need  of  some  central  guiding  control  like  that 
which  the  Local  Government  Board  have  shown 
themselves  nob  indisposed  to  exercise. 

At  the  last  Biennial  Conference  of 
arohitecta,  the  necessity  for  some  combined 
action  in  the  matter  of  local  building  regulations 
was  made  apparent.  Mr.  J.  Honeyroan,  of 
Glasgow,  prepared  a valuable  code  of  amend- 
ments on  the  present  Building  Aot.  Mr.  J. 
Clarke,  of  Liverpool,  read  a paper  on  the  same 
snbjeot,  regarded  from  a different  standpoint ; 
and  he  described  the  anomalous  condition  of  local 
rule  in  Liverpool.  There  the  prescribed  thick, 
ness  of  internal  walls  is  made  to  depend  npon 
the  length  and  height  of  the  front  wall  of  a 
building : the  party-wall  of  two  honses  may  be 
9 in.  thick  if  the  front  wall  does  not  exceed 
39  ft.  in  width  of  frontage  and  36  ft.  in  height. 
This  absurd  rule,  of  course,  permits  all  sorts  of 
inoonaistencies ; indeed,  a party-wall  is  nob 
officially  defined  in  Liverpool,  nor  is  there  any 
compnnetion  to  carry  one  above  the  slates  of  a 
roof.  If  good  and  strong  buildings  have  aooumn- 
lated  there  it  is  due  mainly  to  the  determination 
of  practitioners  and  the  good  sense  of  their 
clients.  In  Dublin  it  appears  from  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Drew  that  not  only  is  the  Irish  capital  inno- 
cent of  any  Building  Act,  bnt  no  rules  respecting 
party. walls  are  in  force  there.  Often  also  where 
a hierarchy  of  inspection  is  supposed  to  be  at 
work,  flagrant  contempt  of  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  precaution  occurs.  In  the  important 
town  of  Greenock,  to  follow  Mr.  Honeyman’s 
description,  there  is  a “ master  of  works,” 
and  there  are  bye-laws  in  full  operation;  but  in 
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,t  town  last  year  a building  was  completed 
iob  set  at  defiance  every  sound  principle  of 
angement  and  oonetruotion.  Eleven  shops 
upied  the  ground  story  and  the  superstructure 
ksisted  of  three  floors  of  dwellings,  in  all 
)ut  thirty  separate  houses.  The  three  floors 
I approached  by  a single  staircase  at  one  end 
the  building,  which  is  145  ft.  long.  The 
iroase  is  constructed  of  lath  and  standard 
rtitioDS  supporting  stone  steps,  while  nearly 
the  partitions  dividing  the  houses  are  of  lath 
J plaster.  The  floors  are  of  naked  wood,  and 
> external  galleries  or  balconies,  by  which  the 
larate  dwellings  or  flats  are  reached,  are 
med  by  allowing  the  joists  of  each  floor  to  pass 
•ough  the  back  wall  and  project  to  the  required 
1th.  The  imperfect  nature  of  local  byo-laws 
atiog  to  buildiug  has  been  pointed  out  by 
rious  architeotural  societies  in  the  provinces, 
i the  objections  to  the  present  system  have 
sn  enumerated  in  several  reports.  An  im- 
rtant  memorandum  was  forwarded  to  the 
unoil  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Arohi- 
its  by  the  Manchester  Society ; and  soon  after, 
hfds  a comprehensive  statement  of  professional 
inion  was  forwarded  by  the  Institute  to  Mr. 
later.Booth. 


The  Manchester  Societt  of  Architects 
spared  a synopsis  of  Local  Board  bye-laws 
owing  the  variations  and  discrepancies  between 
inohester  and  Salford,  and  between  places  in 
3 immediate  neighbourhood.  Thus  in  the 
itter  of  wood  at  chimney  flues,  Manchester 
ys  that  timbers  must  not  be  laid  within  4^  in., 
d Salford  6 in.,  of  the  inside  of  a flue.  Cramp- 
11,  Stretford,  Barton,  and  Heaton-Norris  say 
t within  6 in. ; while  Opensbaw,  Prestwioh, 
adford,  Gorton,  and  Newton-Heath  say  not 
ithin  9 in.,  “ unless  rendered.”  For  the  sizes 
joists,  Openshaw  presoribes,  over  a span  of 
3m  12  ft.  to  15  ft.,  joists  of  6 in.  by  2i  in., 
aced  at  a distance  of  16  in.  from  centre  to 
ntre.  Stretford,  Barton,  Newton-Heatb,  and 
dford,  for  a span  not  exceeding  14  ft.  prescribe 
ists  of  7 in.  by  3 in. ; Heaton-Norris,  for  a 
nilar  span,  9 in.  by  3 in.;  Bradford,  6 in.  by 
r in.  j Prestwioh,  Crumpsall,  Gorton,  and  Man- 
lester  prescribe  no  scantlings  of  joists  at  all. 
s for  beams,  the  variations  are  more  than  tire- 
imo : Openshaw,  Prestwioh,  Crumpsall,  Brad- 
rd,  Gorton,  and  Manchester  preserve  a sublime 
idiflerence  ; Stretford  and  Salford,  on  the  con- 
'ary,  declare  that  for  a span  of  15  ft.  a beam 
aall  be  15  in.  by  12  in.  Barton,  however,  says 

I shall  be  14  iu.  by  9 in.  j Heaton-Norris,  12  in. 
y 9 in. ; Newton-Heath,  14  in.  by  11  in.,  and  ! 

II  for  the  same  span  of  15  ft.  Tue  height  of 
corns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  is 
Iso  subject  to  some  divergence  of  opinion.  The 
'orporation  of  that  city  require  them  to  be  9 ft. 
•igh,  but  Salford  prefers  8 ft. ; if  in  a roof 
lanchester  asks  for  7 ft.  6 in.,  Salford  is  satis- 
led  with  7 ft.  Openshaw,  Stretford,  Barton, 
leaton-Norris,  and  Newton.Heath  agroa  with 
(lanchester  j Prestwioh  and  Crumpsall  agree 
rith  Salford,  but  Bradford  and  Gorton  are  dip- 
omatio  enough  to  split  the  difference,  and  they 
lay  8 ft.  6 in.  will  aufliioe.  Petty  differences 
limilarto  these  occurring  in  Manchester  and  its 
leighbourhood  are  to  be  encountered  all  over 
'^he  country;  and  often  while  suoh  important 
tbiogs  as  the  contact  of  wood  with  chimney 
flues,  and  the  proper  thickness  or  composition  of 
lorizontal  divisions  in  dwelling-houses  are  dis- 
regarded, while  party-walls  are  ignored  alto- 
gether, the  most  ridiculous  restrictions  abound 
and  flourish  for  the  mere  gratifloatiou  of  official 
oonceit  or  parochial  whim. 


escape  ” which  was  to  be  seen  every  night  in  the 
streets.  We  explained  that  each  fire-escapes 
are  useless  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  thousands 
of  persons  who  are  located  in  the  upper  floors  of 
large  hotels  and  private  houses.  We  declared 
that  the  Buildiug  Aot,  having  been  framed  in  the 
palmy  days  of  jocular  legislation,  it  had  been 
enacted  that  every  habitable  room  should  be  7 ft. 
high  from  floor  to  ceiling,— fora  minimum  dimen- 
sion  allowed  by  law  is,  in  many  oases,  made  the 
maximum,— the  joke  being  that  no  room  of  such 
a height  could  possibly  be  habitable.  We  laughed 
at  a system  which  permitted  raiu- water  pipes  to 
discharge  the  drainage  of  a roof  upon  the  street- 
pavement,  as  in  the  Strand  and  other  highways, 
and  even  on  part  of  the  Crown  land  iu  the  me- 
tropolis.  We  spoke  of  the  unwritten  rule  by 
which  in  England  one  half  of  the  com- 
munity is  occupied, — often  in  an  houo. 
rary  capacity, — in  making  life  unpleasant  to 
the  other  half.  We  maintained  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  metropolitan  population  whose 
incomes  did  not  exoeed  3001.  per  annum,  and 
who  paid  income-tax,  incurred  nightly  risk  of 
destruction  by  Are,  while  those  whose  incomes 
did  not  exceed  1001.  per  annum,  and  who  did  not 
pay  income-tax,  experienced  certain  death  in  the 
event  of  an  inoendiary  outbreak.  That  was  in 
1874,  and  since  then  hardly  a fire  has  broken  out 
in  certain  dwelling-houses,— originally  built  to 
bold  a single  family,  yet  filled  indiscriminately 
with  several  families  and  groups, —where  death 
has  not  resulted.  Moreover,  we  said  that  drams 
and  waterolosets  were  nob  ventilated  ; that  the 
railway  tunnels  under  London  streets  were  pesti- 
ferous ; that  by  the  law  dilapidated  structures, 
if  only  proved  dilapidated,  could  be  mended  up 
with  dilapidated  materials  ; that  no  official 
regulations  concerning  the  use  of  iron  girders 
and  joists  existed ; that,  in  fine,  the  Building  Act 
we  wished  to  see  would  be  as  much  an  assistance 
to  good  architects  as  the  actual  Building  Act  is 

at  times  an  annoyance  to  straightforward  builders. 

In  other  artioles  we  have  treated  of  necessary 
modifications  and  absolute  alterations  iu  the 
curreot  legalised  method  of  building  “ fireproof  ” 
warehouses,  theatres,  hospitals,  «ko. ; we  have 
oondemued  the  continued,  unprofitable,  and 
dangerous  use  of  naked  iron ; and  we  have 
described  the  foetid  nature  of  the  soil  upon 
wbioh  in  and  around  London  new  houses  are 
ereoted  with  impuniby  and  commercial  suooesB. 


A Building  Act  in  Utopia*  is  the  title  of 
half-satirical  reference  we  made,  more  than  three 
rs  ago,  to  some  of  the  inoocsistencies  of  the 
present  Building  Aot,  the  least  defective  in  tech- 
nical details  of  the  many  similar  Acts  which  the 
wisdom  of  Farliameut  has  devised.  We  pre- 
tended to  see  a oity  where  the  rain  fell  to  clean, 
not  soil,  the  streets  ; where  the  smoke  of  chim- 
neys, instead  of  polluting  the  houses  of  the  rich, 
helped  to  comfort  those  of  the  poor;  where  there 
was  a government  to  rule,  not  merely  a local 
board  to  misgovern.  We  described  the  stairs 
which  used  to  exist  even  in  the  expensive  quarters 
of  the  metropolis, — stairs  of  specially  infiammable 
material,  about  twice  the  width  of  a builder’s 
ladder;  we  implied  that  as  incendiary  fires 
occurred  every  night  in  London,  and  as  these 
stairs  are  often  the  first  things  to  burn,  Londoners 
depended  for  safety  upon  the  external  "fire- 


* See  Buildtr,  vol.  ixiii.  p.  146. 


The  Model  Bye-laws  in  certain 
relating  to  foundations  admit  the  necessity  of 
an  untainted  and  a concrete  Jplatform  beneath 
every  new  building.  None  shall  be  planted  upon 
any  site  which  has  been  filled  in  with  material 
impregnated  with  foccal  matter,  with  animal  or 
vegetable  matter.  It  will,  therefore,  be  com- 
pulsory  on  tbe  part  of  speculators  to  remove  by 
Gxoavatiug,  burning,  or  otherwise,  any  refuse  of 
the  kind  with  which  accident  or  design  may  have 
contaminated  the  land.  Another  suggested  bye- 
law is  equally  important,  and  one  that,  even  if 
the  site  of  a new  building  be  tbe  surface  of  a 
quarry,  must  not  be  deemed  extravagant : the 
site  of  every  new  building  is  to  be  properly 
asphalted  or  covered  with  a layer  of  cement 
concrete,  at  least  6 in.  thick.  We  may  add  to 
this  that  ingenious  minds  will  doubtless  find  a 
means  of  complying  with  this  bye-law,  without 
accomplishing  the  desired  result,  for  an  asphalte 
covering  is  of  little  use  unless  laid  upon  a 
surface  of  solid  and  compact  material.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  make  compulsory  the  insertion 
of  a damp  proof-course  in  the  walls  beneath  the 
lowest  timbers  and  at  a height  of  not  less  than 
6 in.  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  is 
very  well  so  far  as  the  prevention  of  rising  damp 
in  the  wall  itself  is  concerned;  but  a thin  layer 
of  lead,  slate,  or  even  asphalte,  is  not  sufficient 
to  defend  a plinth  of  stone  or  unpolished  granite 
from  the  injurious  effects  of  damp  earth  or  turf, 
or  by  falling  rain,  which  often  rebounds  against 
the  horizontal  face  of  the  plinth.  It  has  been 
found  in  France,  where  huge  blocks  of  stone  are 
often  used  for  the  socle  of  a building,  through 
the  entire  thickness  of  tbe  external  wall,— that 
two  courses  of  brick  laid  in  bitumen  and  gravel 
form  the  best  damp  insulator  under  a facade, 
and  for  more  than  one  reason : the  weight  of 
60  ft.  or  70  ft.  of  stone  or  brick  wall  has  been 
known  to  squeeze  out  a simple  layer  of  asphalte 
on  either  side;  and  the  rolling  of  big  stones 
upon  it  frequently  cracks  it.  Bub  the  homo- 
geneous course,  formed  by  two  rounds  or  even 
one  round,  of  brick,  laid  in  asphalte,  is  inde- 
atructible  by  the  accidents  of  age  or  even  tbe 
ordinary  efforts  of  man. 

We  must  break  off",  however,  for  a time. 


FREE  LIBRARIES. 

A FEW  years  since  a committee  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  a body  that  cherishes  enlightened  and 
liberal  designs,  and  exercises  its  aotivities  over 
a wide  range  in  the  promotion  of  education,  art, 
and  science,  was  appointed  and  took  action,  in 
an  attempt  to  encourage  the  establiehment  of 
free  libraries  and  museums  under  tbe  provisions 
of  the  Acts  of  1850,  1855,  et  seq.  The  vis  inertiw 
of  corporations  and  communities  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  committee’s  success,  and  little  cr 
nothing  resulted  from  the  meetings  held  and  the 
oorrespondenoe  they  direoted.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  may  resume  their  functions,  the  exer. 
oise  of  which  is  fitted  to  prove  highly  ^van- 
tageoQS  to  the  oanse  of  education,  and  in  the 
iuterests  of  the  nation,  ^ 

Tbe  Free  Libraries  Act  had  a twenty  ye^a 
start  of  the  Elementary  Education  Aot,  by  which, 
however,  it  has  been  far  outstripped  in  the 
extent  and  promptitnde  with  which  the  pro- 
visions of  the  latter  have  been  adopted.  During 
the  twenty-seveu  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
Mr.  Ewart’s  Act  was  passed,  it  has  been  adopted 
by  the  authorities  of  sixty-one  cities,  boroughs, 
and  other  places  in  Eogland  ; four  in  Wales,  and 
five  in  Sootland.  London  is  a remarkable  ex- 
oeption  among  tbe  cities  and  towns  under  the 
Free  Library  Aot.  It  is  true  that  the  City 
proper  has  its  fine  new  library  at  the  Guildhall, 
and  the  metropolis  hsw  its  vast  and  valuable 
repository  of  learning  in  tbe  British  Museum, 
both  being  available  as  reading-rooms  and  places 
for  reference  and  study,  but  neither  of  them 
serving  one  of  the  most  important  purposes  of 
free  libraries  under  the  Aot, — loading  of  books 
to  readers  to  be  read  iu  their  own  homes.  At 
tbe  Guildhall,  indeed,  an  exception  iu  the  matter 
of  lending  books  is  made  in  favour  of  members 
of  tbe  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  and 
their  families,  but  this  exception  is  not  of  any 
advantage  to  the  general  public.  The  only  free 
library  in  or  near  London  established  under  the 
Aot  is  that  of  Westminster,  for  the  united 
parishes  of  Sc.  Margaret  and  St.  John.  This 
library,  situated  in  Great  Smith-street,  serves  a 
population  of  66,259  ; there  are  10,212  volumes 
in  the  library,  and  about  4,000  borrowers  use  it ; 
the  total  issue  for  a year  is  69.000  volumes. 
There  is  a branch  lending-library  at  Knights- 
bridge  connected  with  the  principal  library  lu 
Great  Smith-street.  Tbe  number  of  visitors  to 
the  reading-room  for  the  year  last  reported  upon 
was  113,369.  In  this  library  the  difficulty  of 
the  attempt  to  classify  human  knowledge  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fully  experienced;  “me- 
chanical Bcienoe”  and  “fiction”  are  the  only 
two  oot  of  seventeen  classes  into  which  the  books 
divided  that  have  not  the  equivocal  tag  of 


“ &o.”  appended. 

TdSt  fields  in  the  metropolis  remain  open  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Free  Libraries  Aot ; amongst 
others  Chelsea,  with  a population  of  260,000; 
Marylebone,  with  600,000 ; Finsbury,  with 
460,000;  Southwark,  with  210,000;  Tower 
Hamlets,  with  400,000 ; Woolwich  cum  Plum- 
stead,  with  80,000;  Greenwich  and  Deptford, 
100,000 ; Lowisham,  Sydenham,  &o.,  52,000. 

In  some  of  these  districts  the  proposal  to 
adopt  the  provisions  of  the  Free  Libraries  Act 
has  been  rejected  by  the  economists,  amongst 
others  at  Woolwich,  where  the  establishment  of 
an  efficiently  furnished  and  conducted  free 
Reference  and  Lending  Library  could  not  fail 
to  exercise  the  most  important  educational  an(i 
moral  influence  upon  the  artisans  at  the  Royal 
Arsenal,  their  families,  and  others.  A number 
of  the  cities  and  towns  in  England  and  Wales 
having  the  largest  populations  are  under  the 
Act,  and,  notably  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  but  amongse 
the  large  cities  and  towns  that  have  not  as 
adopted  it,  are  “ proud  Preston,”  Huddersfield, 
Wigan,  Stafford,  Cheltenham,  Macclesfield,  Bed- 
ford, Worcester,  Reading,  Devonporb,  \ork, 
Durham,  Portsmouth,  St.  Helen’s.  Lanoas., 
Guildford,  Croydon,  Dover,  &o.  In  there 

are  four  public  libraries,  at  Aberystwith,  uardiff, 
Swansea,  and  Newport,  Mon.;  but  none  at 
Mertbyr  Tydfil,  Carmarthen,  or  Pembroke. 
Among  the  towns  that  have  School  Beards  but 
no  free  public  libraries,  are  Gateshead,  Burnley, 
Hastings,  Hanley,  Bath,  Wakefield,  Oldham, 
and  Carlisle.  . , 

In  Glast^ow,  that  arrogates  to  itself  the  titl  e o 
capital  and  claims  to  be  the  second  oity  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  tbe  Free  Libraries  Act  does 
not  find  favour  with  the  economists,  who  have 
anccessfally  resisted  its  proposed  adoption. 
Lanarkshire,  wealthy  and  populous,  so  prolific 


of  volaoteers  who  compete  for  the  prizes  at 
Wimbledon,  has  only  one  free  pablio  library,  at 
Airdrie,  of  3,284  volumes;  the  annual  cost  of  the 
institution  being  under  lOOZ.  A joke  of  the 
Paisley  folks  (or  “seestDa,”  “ see.est  thou  ns,”  as 
they  sometimes  desigrate  themselves)  is  to  refer 
to  the  neighbouring  pretentious  city  as  “ Glasgow, 
near  Paisley.”  Paisley  is  certainly  the  superior 
of  Glasgow  in  free  museum  and  library  provi. 
sion  : they  have  a valuable  muaeuro,  a lending 
library^ of  11,651  volumea,  and  a reference  library 
of  4,8/0  volumes.  The  lending  library  is  need 
by  3,310  borrowers,  and  270  persons  nee  tickets 
for  the  reference  department.  The  united  de- 
partments  are  maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of 
a little  more  than  5C0Z.  The  only  other  freo 
libraries  in  Scotland  under  the  Act  are  Dundee, 
30,000  volumes  j annual  issues,  136,163  volumes  • 
annual  cost,  about  2.500Z.  Forfar,  3,183  volumes  ] 
annual  issues,  0,166  volumes;  annual  expend!, 
ture,  /8Z.  Galashiels,  2,420  volumes;  annual 
issues,  14,448,  including  75  volumes  in  the  refer- 
ence department;  expenditure,  165Z.  per  annum. 
It  will  be  seen  that  of  thirty-threo  Scottish 
counties  only  fonr  have  free  lending  libraries, 
viz.,  Forfarshire,  two ; and  Lanarkshire,  Renfrew- 
shire,  and  Roxburghshire,  one  each.  Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh.  Glasgow,  Hawick,  Inverness,  Perth’ 
Kilmarnock,  Stirling,  Dunfermline,  Ayr,  Leith, 
and  Berwick-upon-Tweed  are  cot  provided  for. 
It  should  bo  mentioned,  however,  that  there  is  a 
goodly  nnmber  of  foundation  libraries  in  Soot- 
land,  some  of  them,  such  as  the  Advocates’  and 
figeeb  libraries  of  Edinburgh,  being  highly  valu. 
able  collections. 

The  liberality  and  enlightenment  that  have 
been  displac  ed  by  some  of  the  comparative  y 
small  communities  that  have  adopted  the  Act 
onght  to  put  to  shame  the  inhabitants  of  many 
corporate  towns  and  other  places,  who  have  not 
only  regarded  this  important  educational  pro- 
vision with  indifference,  but  have  from  motives 
of  mistaken  economy  actively  opposed  its  appli- 
cation.  Aberystwith  with  6,720  inhabitants; 
Bangor  and  Hertford  with  under  8,000  each  of 
population ; Warwick,  ChesterBeld,  and  Bridg. 
water,  with  from  11,000  to  13,000  each,  volun. 
tarily  pay  a small  price  to  seoure  great  advan- 
tages  not  attainable  by  other  means.  The 
Id.  or  lid.  in  the  pound  is  the  last  straw  cf  taxa. 
tion  that  breaks  the  back  of  the  anti-light  or  at 
least  the  anti-free  library  camels  in  communities 
often  times  the  wealth  and  numbers  of  those 
named.  The  cost,  as  compared  with  the  amount 
and  value  of  the  work  done,  and  with  the  grati. 
fication  and  protit  to  the  users  of  free  libraries 
and  museums,  must  surely  be  considered  very 
moderate.  There  are  seventy-five  public  free 
libraries  in  England  and  Wales  that  have  an 
aggregate  of  above  one  million  volumes,  that  are 
used  five  million  times  per  annum,  the  borrowers 
or  readers  being  802,000.  The  payments  on 
account  of  these  libraries  is  60,0001.  per  annum, 
or  about  la.  Gd.  per  annum  per  borrower,  or 
IL  -Is.  pier  100  volumes  issued  per  annum.  The 
five  free  libraries  in  Scotland  have  54  500 
volumes,  that  are  issued  340,500  tiroes 'per 
annum,  at  a total  coat  of  lees  than,  5,000?.  per 
annum. 

The  analyses  of  the  sges  and  ooonpations  of 
borrowers  from  free  libraries  and  readers  are 
interesting,  as  showing  the  classes  using  these 
institutions.  At  Birmingham,  for  example,  the 
clasees  include  1,083  scholars  and  students; 
881  clerks  and  book-keepers;  215  apnrentices! 
errand,  and  oEBce  boys ; 167  teachers ; 439 
jewellers  and  goldsmiths;  137  warehousemen; 
122  milliners  and  dressmakers;  138  printers; 

35  artists;  11  clergymen;  27  bntton-makera  • 

8 actors  ; 141  salesmen  ; 67 gnnmabers  ; 10  pen- 
makers;  95  electro-platers;  6 pearl-workers ; 
122  engravers,  chasers,  Ac. ; 15  policemen  ; 1-4 
surgeons;  8 gold-cutters,  and  18  gold-beaters; 
with  a very  large  number  of  readers  of  a great 
variety  of  occupations.  As  regards  ages  of 
readers,  3,057  are  from  fourteen  to  twenty ; 
2,700  from  twenty-one  to  thirty ; 1,026  from 
thirty-one  to  forty ; 476  from  forty-one  to 
fifty;  with  diminishing  numbers  for  more 
advanced  ages.  The  borrowers  classiSed  under 
about  300  profeeaioDs  and  occupations  are  7,500 
in  nnmber  for  the  six  lending  libraries  and 
reading-rooms ; the  ages  of  users  of  the  reference 
department  embrace  7,688  readers,  who  have 
been  served  during  the  year  with  96,732  volumes ; 
the  issues  in  the  lending  departments  were 
during  the  year  305,958  to  16,948  borrowers, 
admitted  in  the  conree  of  two  years.  The  pro.’ 
fessioDs  and  occupations  of  those  using  the 
reference  department  include  17  actors  and 
actresses  [that  is,  books  were  given  ont  17 


times  to  actors  and  actresses]  ; 27  apprentices; 
1 53  artists  ; 141  brass  workers ; 167  clergymen  • 
1,562  clerks ; 360  engineers;  247  engravers;  491 
jewellers,  gold  and  ailver  smiths  ; 47  in  the  law  ; 
27  librarians ; 14  literary  men,  and  32  reporters  ; 
88  physicians,  surgeons,  &c. ; 13  opticians;  468 
scholars,  stodeuts,  &o. ; 388  schoolmasters  and 
teachers  ; &o.  At  Bolton  the  library  is  used  by 
12, / 19  artisans  ; 9,701  cotton  operatives ; 4,094 
teachers  and  pupils  ; 3,247  clergy  and  profess- ional 
men,  with  remainder  of  71,430  various.  Young 
people  enter  largely  into  all  the  returns.  At 
Bradford  there  are  417  apprentices,  mill,  ofBce, 
warehouse  sh'-p,  and  school  boys,  and  sohool 
gills,  with  55  school  masters  and  teachers, 
13  clergymen,  5 surgeons,  400  cleiks,  14  artists, 
Ac.,  in  the  lending  department ; in  the  reference 
department  the  classification  includes  22  clergy, 
men,  71  schoolroastera  and  teachers,  115  school, 
boys  and  students,  230  warehonsemeo,  and  248 
clerks.  At  Cambridge  the  classification  inclndes 
2 clergymen,  33  clerks,  68  females  of  no  ocenpa- 
tion,  11  gentlemen,  75  jnveniles  a’ d 47  school- 
boys, 2 school-masters  and  17  school. mistrosses, 
2 librarians.  2 reporters,  36  students,  with  many 
others,  various.  Leeds  divides  the  readers  into 
13  groups,  but  gives,  not  their  nnmbers,  bat  the 
nnmber  of  volumes  issued  to  each  class  : — 12,007 
are  put  down  to  clerks,  7,721  to  artisans,  3*868 
to  pnpils,  3,804  to  professional  men,  2,941  to 
mttal-wcrkerp,  the  remainder  various.  Lsicester, 
in  both  departments,  serves  large  numbtrs, — 
clickers,  clerks,  eh  s'.ic  web  wevaers,  frame- 
work  knitters,  hosiers,  sconrers,  stocking, 
makers,  wool.sorfe-s,  with  9 musicians,  84  pupil, 
teichers,  137  eeholars  and  students,  22  teachers, 
30  architects,  35  arthts,  &o.  The  Manchester 
borrowers  from  six  lending-libraries  are  classified 
under  about  500  groups.  They  include  among 
that  large  number  86  accountants,  20  actors, 
278  agents,  453  apprentices,  111  architects, 
44  artiste,  4,784  cfiice,  school,  shop,  and  ware- 
house boys,  3,235  clerks,  116  law  clerks,  4 editors, 
10  journalists,  and  19  reporters;  213  drapers, 
104  draughtsmen,  255  engineers,  40  gentlemen, 
312  school  girls,  354  hookers,  57  nippers  and 
cart-boys,  512  roakers-up  and  packers,  411  pnpil. 
teachers,  1,573  warehonsemen,  279  travellers, 
485  salesmen,  35  missionaries,  39  military  men 
8 Foripture-readers,  12  secretaries,  585  printers^ 
128  school  masters  and  mistresses,  &c. 

Some  of  the  classifications  of  occupations  are 
embarrassingly  minute,  others  are  so  vagne  as 
to  be  worthless.  Of  the  former  class  are 
Birmingham,  Bradford,  Manchester,  and  Liver- 
pool. Of  the  latter  class  Stockport  is  an  illus- 
tration, where  artisans  and  labourers,  clerks 
and  warehousemen,  gentlemen  and  professionals, 
mechanu-s  and  engineers,  pupils  and  teachers, 
are  bracketed  together.  The  small  seleotion  of 
examples  given  should  suffice  to  show  that  the 
nee  and  advantages  of  free  libraries  are  not 
confined  to  any  section  of  the  community; 
they  are  absolutely  open  to  all  persons  cleanly 
and  well  behaved,  and  of  good  character.  The 
value  of  such  institnlions  must  be  apparent  from 
the  classes  of  persons  who  use  them.  Every  free 
library  throughout  the  country  is  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  to  a ^eater  or  lees  extent,  by 
clergymen  and  ministers  of  religion,  school- 
masters,  school-mistresses,  teachers  of  various 
kinds,  professioual  men,  pupil  teachers,  and 
many  others  whose  object  is  presumably  to 
increase  their  own  powers  for  public  usefulness. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  nation  at  large  to  aid 
them  ungrudgingly  in  this  laudable  object,  and  to 
equip  them  as  completely  as  may  be  possible 
for  the  discharge  of  their  vitally.importanb 
functions. 

It  is  a daily  occurrence  for  men  of  acknow- 
ledged  literary  reputation,  including  dignitaries 
of  the  church,  either  to  make  the  reading-room 
of  the  British  Musenm,  the  Guildhall  library,  the 
Record  Office,  or  other  valuable  collection  cf 
literary  treasures,  their  own  workshop,  or  to 
employ  deputies  to  work  these  mines  on  their 
behalf,  for  the  materials  wherewith  to  construct 
their  works.  And  wherefore  is  this  ? Simplv 
because  the  valuable  works  of  reference  available 
in  such  libraries  are  inaccessible  to  persons  of 
ordinary,  or  even  large  means.  How  few  clergy, 
men,  deeirons  to  enlighten  thier  oongregationa 
concerning  ” Nineveh,”  could  afford  to  purchase 
Botta’s  splendid  work  in  5 vols.  folio,  or  Layard’s 
‘‘Monuments”  in  two,  or  even  Buckingbam’s 
‘‘Ruins  ” ? What  writer  on  Mexico  could  afford 
to  purchase,  even  if  it  were  in  the  market,  Kings- 
borough’s  9 vols.  folio  on  the  “Antiquities”? 
What  ardent  uaturalist  of  humble  means,  and 
there  are  many  such,  can  obtain  access,  except 
.n  a public  free  library,  to  such  gorgeous  works 


as  Gould’s  “ Mollusoa  and  Shells,”  Dam 
“ Crustacea  and  Zoophytes,”  Audubon’s  “Bh 
of  America,”  and  the  works,  generally,  of  t 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition  ; or  Curtil 
“ Flora  Londonicnais,”  with  a host  of  others  tl 
might  be  named?  Some  time  since  a copy 
Hussey’s  beautiful  work  on  ” British  Mycolog} 
was  added  to  the  reference  department  ol 
public  free  library.  A woiking  man, 
enthusiastic  student  of  fungi,  took  to  it  with  t 
greatest  avidity,  and  for  weeks  spent  upon  it  i 
the  time  he  had  to  spare.  Who  again,  amoi 
historical  stndents,  has  a deep  enough  purse 
a big  enough  house,  for  the  publicationa  of  t 
Camden,  Cheetbam,  Surtees,  and  other  pnblis 
ing  societies,  for  Somers’s  and  Force’s  tracts,  tl 
Harleian  Miscellany,  a file  of  the /yoiidon  Gazeti 
or  of  the  Times  f Such  works  the  literary  mi 
and  the  student  can  only  meet  with  in  a we. 
appointed  free  library  efficiently  maintained  i 
the  public  cost. 

Since  1870  there  have  been  1,600  Board  schoo 
established  in  England  and  Wales,  against  tl 
seventy-five  free  libraries,  which  should  be  tl 
auxiliaries  and  corollary  of  the  elemental 
schools, — “These  things  ought  ye  to  do,  and  m 
leave  the  other  undone.” 


THE  LANCASHIRE  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS 

EXTBXSIVE  ENLARGEMENTS. 

The  whole  of  the  four  county  asylums  i 
Lanoashire,  already  of  unusually  large  dimei 
sioos,  are  about  to  be  still  further  extended  i 
size  to  meet  the  constantly. increasing  demam 
for  lunatic  accommodation.  At  the  annual  meet 
ing  of  the  oounty  magistrates  last  week  it  wa 
stated  that  accommodation  was  required  for  3,C(> 
more  lanatios,  the  asylums  being  completeh 
full  on  the  Ist  of  January  in  the  present  jeai 
when  the  number  of  inmates  was  6,419.  Th' 
committee  of  magistrates  having  charge  of  tb 
asylams  reported  that  the  necessary  acoommoda 
lion  might  be  obtained  by  building,  in  closi 
proximity  to  the  existing  asylums,  annexes 
capable  of  holding  nob  less  tbau  500  or  60( 
patients  of  the  chronic  class.  Such  buildiugi 
could  be  erected  at  a small  cost  as  oomparec 
with  erecting  a new  asylum.  The  committee 
added  that  for  the  erection  of  such  buildiugs  oi 
annexes  there  was  ample  space  on  the  lands 
attached  to  the  asylums  at  Lancaster,  Prestwith, 
and  Whittingham,  in  the  eouth-eastern  divisioue 
of  the  county  respectively,  and  as  to  the  asjlom 
at  Raiohil),  in  tho  Liverpool  or  south-wettern 
division,  they  recommended  that  if  the  land  ia 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  could  bo  obtained: 
for  a similar  purpose,  it  should  at  once  hoi 
acquired.  It  should  be  stated  that  Rainhill  ia> 
fast  becoming  a favourite  suburban  district  of; 
Liverpool,  where  mansions  and  o.ber  resideucesi 
of  a high-class  character  are  being  rapidly  builtj 
and  land  is  fast  inoreaeing  in  value.  The  magi.' 
Btrates  unauimouely  confiro-cd  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee,  resolving  at  onoe  toi 
enlarge  all  the  asylums,  and  that  the  best  and 
moat  economical  mode  of  car  j ing  out  this  object 
was  by  the  erection  of  the  several  annexes,  as ' 
proposed.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  new 
annexes  when  completed  shall  be  occupied  ex-  - 
clueively  by  harmless  aud  chronic  patients.  In 
the  course  of  the  dieenssion  on  the  subject,  Mr.  i 
Hibbert,  M.P.,  expressed  regret  that  no  allusion  ; 
was  made  to  the  accommodation  of  that  class  of 
lunatics  called  idiots,  and  he  incidentally  stated  1 
that  at  the  present  time  there  were  no  less  than  i 
3,000  idiots  within  the  county,  between  the  ages  i 
of  five  and  thirteen,  a great  number  of  whom 
were  in  the  workbonses,  where  they  were  badly  , 
treated  and  teased  by  the  inmates.  He  strongly  , 
urged  that  new  county  asylum  buildings  should 
be  erected  for  juvenile  idiots  in  Lancashire.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  several  enlargements  about  i 
to  be  made  in  the  different  asylums  is  upwards  >! 
of  100,000?.  j 


A Cemetery  for  Sheffield.  — The  Burial  ! 
Board  of  the  Sheffield  township  has  arranged  for 
the  purchafe,  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  of  a 
piece  of  ground  fifty  acres  in  extent,  for  the 
purposes  of  a cemetery.  The  proposed  site  is  a 
short  distance  from  Norfolk  Paik,  and  only  a 
mile  and  a quarter  from  the  parish  ohurch.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  elevation,  and  it  is 
intended  to  lay  out  the  grounds  with  some  pre- 
tensions to  beauty.  The  cost  of  the  land  is 
nearly  15,000?.,  and  the  chapels  and  other  build- 
ingp,  and  the  necessary  alterations  to  th© 
grounds,  will  entail  on  additional  outlay  of 
13,000?. 
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NOTES  AT  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
^ CONGRESS. 

It  seetuB  to  bo  generally  admitted  that  the 
Social  Science  Association  has  seldom  bad  a 
more  aocceaaful  or  interesting  session  than  that 
which  has  been  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee; 
and  this  has  been  not  least  the  case  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  subjects  with  which  we  are  most 
sapecially  concerned.  The  central  point  of  the 
proceedings,  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  intel- 
lectual entertainment,  was  perhaps  the  brilliant 
and  remarkable  address  of  Lord  Gifford,  as  pre- 
aident  of  the  Jurispradence  Section;  but  the 
Health  Section  has  been  doing  good  practical 
work,  and  the  Art  Section,  which  we  noted  as 
being  rather  on  its  trial  in  this  second  year  of 
its  existence,  has  excited  a degree  of  interest, 
and  been  marked  for  the  moat  part  by  a practical 
character,  which  seems  to  give  a satisfactory 
assurance  that  it  is  not  a superfluous  invention, 
bob  is  likely  to  become  an  integral  portion  of  the 
project  of  the  Association.  “We  proceed  to  note 
some  of  the  points  in  connexion  with  those 
portions  of  the  proceedings  which  seem  to  sug- 
gest  comment  or  oritioiem. 

The  Health  Section  on  the  20th  (under  the 
presidency  of  ilr.  Chadwick),  was  partly 
occupied,  and  let  us  hope  nob  unprofibably  in 
regard  to  future  results,  with  the  health  of 
Ab^erdeen,  r subject  in  regard  to  which,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  there  is  a good  deal  to  be 
said  and  done.  Dr.  Beveridge’s  paper  on  the 
subject,  however,  was  medical  rather  than  sani- 
tary,  in  the  sense  we  have  lately  come  to  attach 
to  the  latter  word,  and  consisted  chiefly  in  a 
more  or  less  tabulated  statement  of  the  prevalent 
forms  of  disease  in  the  town  ; from  which  it  may 
be  gathered  that  the  keen  air  and  cold  winds  of 
Aberdeen,  which  in  the  present  season  are 
-health-giving  rather  than  otherwise,  become, 
when  more  intensiBed  in  winter,  a source  of  a 
seriously  high  average  of  long  disease  in  its 
various  forms.  Two  noticeable  facts  were,  the 
great  prevalence  of  typhoid  disease  among  the 
workers  in  the  rag  department  conneoted  with 
the  paper  works,  which  is  so  general  and  appa- 
rently inevitable  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  contagion  is  brought  in  with  the  rag  stuffs 
imported  from  abioad.  In  connexion  with 
another  and  greater  Aberdeen  indnatry,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  hear  that  the  health  average 
among  the  granite  workers  is  high,  especially 
that  they  are  singnlarly  free  from  consamption, 
a marked  contrast  in  this  respect  to  other  trades 
in  which  the  workmen  were  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  dust.  We  should  rather  have  liked  to 
see,  in  reference  to  the  consumptive  class  of 
diseases,  some  statement  of  the  proportionate 
average  of  sufferers  in  groups  classified  according 
to  house-rental,  as  a broad  but  probably  pretty 
correct  way  of  showing  the  connexion  between 
this  disease  and  the  olass  of  dwellings.  Union- 
street,  when  swept  by  an  east  wind  from  end  to 
end,  must  certainly  be  the  coldest  street  in 
Aberdeen  ; but  then  the  solidly-built  granite 
honses  with  which  it  is  lined  mast  prove  better 
protectors  against  the  enemy  than  can  bo  found 
in  many  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  town,  where 
the  habitations  are  so  much  more  pervious  to 
wind  and  weather.  A classified  scale  of  this 
kind  might  prove  a simple  method  of  showing 
practically  the  extent  of  influence  of  dwellings 
upon  the  health  of  the  inmates. 

Dr.  Hardwicke’s  paper  on  the  same  day,  on 
the  question,  “ What  is  the  best  way  of  providing 
fiuitable  accommodation  for  the  labonring  classes, 
and  utilising  open  spaces  in  towns,  made  some 
important  suggestions,  Apropos  of  bis  description 
of  M.  Godin’s  “ PamiJistere  ” at  Guise.  A 
notice  of  this  paper,  as  of  some  others,  we  print 
separately.  This  establishment  is  nearly  the 
same  thing  which  was  proposed,  and  for  which 
elaborate  schemes  were  drawn  out,  long  ago  by  a 
French  social  reformer  of  probably  equally  good 
•intentionp,  but  very  different  social  views, 
namely,  St.  Simon,  who  became,  in  this  country 
at  any  rate,  notorions  rather  than  famous  for  his 
ideas  of  social  regeneration,  based  on  the 
abolition  of  the  family  and  the  conjugal  tie.  In 
all  but  this  portentous  social  feature,  M.  Godin’s 
establishment  reminds  us  of  St.  Simon  and 
Fourier,  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  con- 
gregated  in  the  block  of  buildiog  being  nnited 
not  only  by  topographical  contiguity  and  enolo- 
snre  wiebin  the  same  walls  and  roof^s,  hut  by  the 
system  by  which  one  nursery  is  provided  for  the 
children,  a covered  courtyard  for  amusements 
and  even  (as  it  seems  to  be  conveyed)  “ recep- 
tioDS  ” to  be  given  by  the  inhabitants  en  masse, 
%8  one  oommunity.  We  can  hardly  feel  surprised 


that  an  objection  should  have  been  raised  (by 
Mr.  Esslemont,  of  Aberdeen)  to  the  idea  of  a 
system  which  tends  so  much  to  sink  individuality 
of  habits,  and  even  ultimately  of  moral  character, 
in  the  general  habits  and  character  of  the  oom- 
muuity.  For  ourselves,  we  can  scarcely  wish 
(or  hope)  to  see  such  a system  frankly  accepted 
by  the  English  labouring  classes;  it  may,  no 
doubt,  solve  some  material  diffioulties,  but  almost 
gives  rise  to  graver  social  ones.  The  oourt  in 
the  centre,  covered  with  a glass  roof,  is  a mate- 
rial  feature  in  the  scheme  open  to  much  objec- 
tion.  In  places  where  a number  of  inhabitants 
are  oollooted  whose  occupations  do  not  conduoe 
to  cleanlinees,  and  whom  it  is  difficult  to  induce 
to  look  sufficiently  after  ventilation,  the  securing 
of  plenty  of  air  is  always  one  of  the  very  first 
considerations,  and  a contrivance  which  prevents 
the  free  circulation  of  fresh  air  seems  likely  to 
create  more  evils  than  the  convenience  of  a 
covered  court,  in  some  respects  great,  will  at 
all  counterbalance.  We  cannot  but  feel  some 
sympathy  also  with  Mr.  Raper  (of  Manchester), 
who  deprecated  so  strongly  the  idea  that  the 
Social  Science  Association  should  appear  to  the 
public  as  having  a mission  to  dispossess  the 
working  man  of  his  home.  The  consideration  is 
a most  serious  one  in  regard  to  its  influence  on 
social  life,  though,  of  course,  we  are  the  last  to 
deny  the  immense  diffionlties  iu  the  way  of  pro- 
viding healthy  homes  for  the  poor,  and  can 
hardly  deny  that  it  is  better  to  live  with  a certain 
loss  of  privacy  in  a healthy  building  than  to 
take  bad  air  and  drainage  with  all  the  privacy 
possible. 

We  may  digress  from  sanitary  matters  for  a 
moment  to  toke  notice  of  the  discussion  on  the 
20tb,  in  the  Economy  and  Trade  Department,  of 
the  question  of  the  social  effects  of  trade-nnione, 
strikes,  and  lock-outs.  This  was  treated  in  two 
papers  by  Dr.  Watts  (who,  however,  was  not 
present  at  the  meeting)  and  by  Mr,  John  Grey, 
and  succeeded  by  a discussion,  the  result  of 
which  was  not  incorrectly  summed  up  by  the 
chairman  as  showing  that  the  difference  between 
the  two  parties  concerned  in  strikes  was  not  so 
great  as  was  supposed.  This  is  what  every  one 
is  beginning  to  see,  at  least  if  we  take  it  to  refer 
to  the  real  difference  between  what  is  for  the 
interests  of  masters  and  of  men  ; but  as  to  the 
ostensible  difference  in  their  demands,  it  appears 
to  us  that  this  is  about  as  distinct  and  marked 
as  it  well  can  be,  in  the  attitude  assumed  by  the 
bodies  or  the  officials  of  the  bodies  representing 
them  respectively  in  the  strife  of  strikes.  It 
may  be  true,  as  Mr.  Chadwick  observed,  that  a 
little  pressure  from  a secretary  of  a union  npon 
a capitalist  was  a healthy  thing,  though  it  might 
perhaps  be  questioned  which  of  the  two  parties 
to  the  proceeding,  the  capitalist  or  the  secretary, 
experienced  the  healthy  influence.  Our  impres- 
siuD  has  been  that  the  kind  of  hostile,  bitter,  and 
nneourteous  tone  which  this  sort  of  “healthy 
influence  ” generally  seems  to  take  is  a thing 
very  disagreeable  to  witness,  and  not  calculated 
to  bless  either  him  that  gives  or  him  that  takes. 
Turning  to  the  papers  read,  to  see  if  any  new 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  difficulty,  and  the  way 
out  of  it,  we  observe  that  the  first  paper  is 
obviously  written  with  an  anti-strike  feeling,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Grey  with  the  reverse  tendency,  and 
that  the  main  feeling  of  the  meeting  seems  to  have 
been  with  the  former.  A olerioal  speaker  on  the 
occasion  made  some  very  disjointed  complaints 
against  Dr.  Watts’s  paper  as  a farbisbing  up  of 
old  arguments  against  strikes;  the  arguments 
may  be  old,  but  in  so  far  as  they  were  good  at 
starting,  they  are  none  the  worse  for  keeping. 
We  may  draw  special  attention  to  two  observa- 
tions made  in  the  course  of  the  diaoussion,  which 
acquired  an  additional  point  from  the  quarters 
from  which  they  respectively  came.  Mr.  W. 
Hoyle  (Tottington)  had  been  both  a labourer  and 
an  employer  of  labour,  at  different  periods  of  his 
life,  and  gave  this  as  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions, that  “ while  trade-unions  assist  to  raise 
wages,  yet  by  keeping  people  out  of  employ- 
ment the  effect  was,  on  the  whole,  to  keep 
wages  down  in  another  direction.  The  result 
was  not  useful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  detri- 
mental. Combination  should  be  directed 
towards  the  benefit  of  the  general  public,  and 
not  of  a section  of  it.”  This  was  capped  by  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  a barrister,  who 
observed  that  trade-unions  seemed  to  have  set 
their  faces  against  the  right  of  every  man 
to  make  as  mnoh  by  his  labour  as  be  could. 
“ Every  collier,  like  every  barrister,  should 
be  allowed  to  earn  as  much  money  as  be 
could  without  the  interference  of  any  union.” 
There  is  no  doubt  another  side  to  be  con- 


sidered in  reference  to  these  points,  but  we 
oannot  help  observing  that  the  apparent 
concurrence  of  an  important  meeting  in  views 
such  as  were  here  expressed  '.s  a fact  of  some 
significance,  which  the  organisers  of  unions 
would  do  well  to  ponder.  The  special  method  of 
meeting  the  question  which  was  proposed  in  Dr. 
Watts’s  paper  was  that  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. We  give  his  conclusion  in  his  own 
words.: — 

Ha  thought  that,  while  union  amongst  working 
people  for  good  objects, — such  as  the  support  of 
the  sick  or  accident  fund,  or  fund  for  the  re- 
moval from  place  to  place  according  to  the 
state  of  trade,— was  very  commendable  ; still,  on 
the  other  band,  when  the  principal  object  is  to 
raise  the  price  of  wages  and  shorten  the  honrs 
of  labour,  these  objects  are  very  questionable, 
because  all  that  could  be  said  in  their  favour  was 
that  they  bad  only  accelerated  by  a very  short 
time  a rise  in  wages,  which,  from  an  influx  of 
capital,  would  take  place  in  the  course  of  events  ; 
and  as  to  strikes  as  a dernier  ressort,  the  de- 
moralisation is  wholesale,  the  employment  of  the 
capitalis  dissipated,  families  become  disorganised 
and  driven  into  debt  and  penury,  and  an  evident 
breakdown  of  all  self-respect  when  obliged  to 
seek  parochial  relief.  The  only  practical  relief 
out  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  rest  in  co7npulsory 
arbitration.  Then  strikes  would  be  at  once 
abolished,  and  workmen  would  give  up  the  re- 
strictive rules  which  have  not  protected  them, 
and  ultimately  the  workman  would  rise  to  the 
level  of  an  employer.  Then  it  would  be  that 
workmen  would  work  with  zeal  and  energy,  and 
learn  that  work  is  not  only  worship,  but  progress 
also, — is  development,  civilisation,  and  that  in 
working  with  enthusiasm  they  will  find  that 
these  principles  are  applied  and  made  fruitful 
for  the  good  of  the  many. 

In  the  Art  Section  the  question  as  to  the 
restoration  of  ancient  buildings  was  opened  in 
an  able  paper  by  Mr.  Aitchison,  who  has  won 
golden  opinions  among  the  lovers  of  art  in  Aber- 
deen for  the  a’oility,  good  sense,  and  artistic 
feeling  which  be  has  shown  in  bis  contributions 
to  the  discusaioua  on  art.  The  paper,  which  we 
print  elsewhere,  speaks  for  itself ; the  line  it 
takes  is  one  which  is  quite  right  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  may  be  complained  of  as  emphasising  one  side 
of  the  question  at  the  expense  of  the  other, — 
regarding  the  buildings  from  an  almost  ex- 
clusively historical  point  of  view,  as  records 
to  be  preserved,  and  almost  ignoring  the 
practical  and  architectural  side  of  the  subject. 
The  paper,  iu  fact,  represented  the  views  of  the 
new  anti-reatoration  Society,  which  views  seemed, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  in  the  ascendant  at  the  meet- 
ing.  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  however,  in  commenting 
on  the  paper,  went  so  far  in  the  other  direction 
as  to  wish  for  the  removal  of  some  of  the  West- 
minister Abbey  monuments,  as  disfigurements  of 
the  architecture  ; a view  which  is  quite  open  to 
consideration,  though  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  there  are  objections  to  the  removal  of  monn- 
raeuts  too  strong  to  overweigh  their  unsuitabi- 
lity  as  works  of  art.  There  is,  however,  tbo 
ocher  side  of  the  matter  to  be  considered,  the 
aspect  of  buildings  as  arobitectoral  designs,  their 
practical  use  (which  necessitates  keeping  them 
in  proper  repair),  and  the  right  of  those  who 
occupy  them  to  beautify  and  decorate  them  when 
they  become  worn  and  dilapidated  even  in 
appearance.  This  side  of  the  question  was 
brought  forward  by  Mr,  Statbam,  in  the 
oourae  of  the  diacaseion,  while  Mr.  J.  J. 
Stevenson,  on  the  other  hand,  upheld  un- 
compromisingly the  theory  that  so  long  as  a 
building  represented  history  it  should  be  left 
entirely  untooched,  and  brought  forward,  among 
other  things,  as  an  example,  the  determination 
of  the  decorative  firm  of  which  Mr.  W.  Morris 
is  the  bead,  to  refuse  to  put  even  any  new 
stained  glass  into  ancient  buildings.  The  firm 
in  question,  it  appears,  have  a printed  circular 
prepared  which  they  send  round  to  every  one 
who  invites  them  to  put  a window  into  an  old 
building,  stating  their  reasons  for  declining,  out 
of  reverenoe  for  the  ancient  work.  They  have, 
of  course,  lost  commissions  in  this  way,  and  no 
doubt  the  decision  is  in  one  sense  honourable  to 
them,  but  their  position  seems  to  us  wholly 
untenable.  Mr.  John  F.  White,  of  Aberdeen, 
whose  enthusiasm  for  art,  combined  with 
his  knowledge  and  cultivated  taste,  made  him 
an  invaluable  ally  in  the  art-section,  urged 
a much  more  reasonable  and  moderate  view 
of  this  stained-glasB  qnestion,  only  recom- 
mending that  glass  put  into  old  buildings  should 
be  not  only  of  good  design  but  of  fine  and  rich 
texture  and  material,  and  denouncing  the  “ thin 
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glass”  which  bad  b^en  inserted  into  many  bnlld- 
ings.  Mr.  W.  Brodie,  the  scalptor,  and  member 
cf  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  made  some  very 
sensible  obseryatioQS,  comparing  the  case  of  an  old 
bnilding  with  that  of  an  old  piece  of  eculptnre, 
which  might  be  weaiherworn  and  nearly  oblite- 
rated,  but  which  he  would  nevertheless  wish  to 
see  left,  to  tell  its  own  tale  in  its  own 
way,  while  if  a new  statue  on  the  same 
snbjeot  was  for  any  reason  desirable,  be  would 
erect  one  beside  the  old  one,  without  touch- 
ing the  latter:  and  asked,  why  could  not  the 
same  principle  be  followed  out  in  regard  to 
old  buildings  ? Wei),  a building  is  not  exactly 
the  same  thing  as  a statue  j it  covers  more 
ground,  and,  if  of  any  size,  costs  much  more,  and 
was  put  up  for  use  ; still,  there  are  cases  in  which 
such  a method  as  this  might  well  have  been 
adopted, — cases  in  which  an  amount  of  money 
has  been  spent  in  destroying  an  old  building,  as 
anhistorical  monument,  which wouldhave  sufficed 
to  build  a new  one,  and  save  many  heart-burnings 
and  lamentations  over  the  loss  of  what  cannot 
be  replaced.  But  such  cases  are  very  few. 

A feature  in  the  dUoussions  of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment  was  the  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Lindsay, 
who  spoke  very  ably  and  with  evident  interest  in 
his  Bubjeot,  to  recommend  the  religious  or 

Catholic  ” aspect  of  art,  and  to  deprecate  the 
use  of  Pagan  and  sensuous  subjects  as  material 
for  artistic  creation.  This  was  dpropos  of  Dr. 
Phene’s  paper  on  “ The  Humanising  Influence  of 
Art,”  Mr.  Lindsay  urging  that  art  could  only  in 
truth  exercise  such  an  influence  when  it  had  a 
basis  of  moral  and  religions  feeling,  and  was  not 
regarded  as  a mere  msthetio  recreation.  His 
remarks  were  received  with  considerable  ap- 
plause;  but  our  impression  is  that  most  of  the 
audience  did  not  see  exactly  what  the  speaker 
was  aiming  at,  Mr.  Lindsay’s  recommendations 
included  the  opening  of  museums,  &o.,  on  Sun- 
days,  of  course  on  groundaand  in  a spirit  different 
irom  that  on  which  the  same  system  is  urged 
in  some  other  quarters.  As  to  that  we  pre- 
sume DO  sensible  people  have  any  real 
diflierenoe  of  opinion,  except  in  regard  to  the 
practical  difficulty  of  providing  adequately  for 
the  day  of  rest  for  the  attendants  at  public 
places;  but  the  main  question  which  was  thus 
urged,  that  art  should  be  essentially  religious 
and  moral,  is  based  on  a fundamental  error  in 
regard  to  the  object  of  art,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  appeals  to  ns.  A work  of  art 
may  incidentally  be  a tonic  to  the  moral 
feelings,  — perhaps  we  may  say  that  every 
really  great  work  must  and  should  be  so — 
but  its  cffice  is  not  didactic;  and  when  works  of 
art  were  really  didactic,  and  were  made  the 
means  of  conveying  truths,  or  supposed  truths, 
to  the  people,  it  was  when  they  were  not  really 
regarded  as  art  at  all  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  now  used,  and  always  has  been  used,  in 
the  literature  of  cultured  nations.  So  much  on 
a subject  which  we  have  often  had  occasion  to 
touch  upon,  and  which  is  far  too  largo  to  be 
gone  into  argumentatively  in  the  course  of  an 
article  of  this  kind. 

We  will  resume  the  general  summary  in  our 
next. 


THE  LATE  MR.  FOX  TALBOT,  F.E.S. 

Br  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  which  took 
place  at  Lacock  Abbey,  Wilts,  on  the  17th  inst., 
in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  science  has  lost  a 
distinguished  votary  and  the  world  a benefactor. 
Re  had  nearly  perfected  his  invention  of  prac- 
tical photography  when  M.  Daguerre  announced 
bis  invention  and  received  immediately  a pension 
from  the  French  Grovernment.  We  can  remember 
the  reading  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Mr.  Fox 
lalbot  s first  paper  describing  his  system,  and 
the  annoyance  caused  by  his  being  to  a certain 
extent  superseded.  In  some  of  the  first  published 
accounts  of  the  science  Mr.  Talbot’s  name  was  not 
even  mentioned.  Speedily,  however,  other  in- 
ventions  having  been  added,  Mr.  Talbot’s  system 
was  everywhere  adopted.  In  the  first  instance 
he  took  out  a number  of  patents  with  a consider- 
able expenditure  of  money,  but  he  ultimately 
threw  the  whole  matter  open  to  the  public, 
creating  a new  industry;  and  thus  enabled 
thonsands  of  persons  to  maintain  themselves  and 
to  delight  the  world.  He  well  deserved  some 
public  expression  of  gratitude.  His  first  glass 
house  sec  up  ou  the  residence  of  Mr.  Murray,  the 
optician,  in  Regent-street,  was  arranged  and 
superintended  for  Mr.  Talbot  by  the  conductor  of 
this  journal,  as  was  afterwards  a l-^rger  ono  in 
the  Kensal  Green-road.  Of  later  years  Mr.  Talbot 
had  resided  chiefly  at  his  country  seat,  varying 
bis  experiments  in  chemistry  and  photography 
with  the  study  of  the  various  dialects  of  the  East, 
and  especially  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  made 
familiar  sines  the  discoveries  of  Layard  and 
Rawlinson. 


THE  METRICAL  SYSTEM. 

The  usnal  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Liverpool  Engineering  Society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening  last,  Mr.  H.  0.  Baldry, 
vice-prec-ident,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  E.  Dukinfield 
Jones  read  a paper  ou  ” Some  of  the  Advan. 
tages  of  the  Metrical  System.”  The  object  of 
the  paper  was  to  show  the  saving  of  time  and 
labour  in  calculating  quantities,  heights,  and 
distances  when  measured  by  the  metrical 
system,  as  compared  with  the  standard  English 
measures.  As  a practical  illustration,  the 
author  prepared  two  working  sections  of  the 
same  piece  of  railway,  with  the  distances  and 
heights  plotted  in  one  case  to  the  English,  and 
in  the  other  to  the  metrical,  system.  From 
these  diagrams  tbe  difference  of  the  two 
systems,  as  regards  the  horizontal  diatances, 
was  not  very  etrikinff,  but  the  vertical 
heights  showed  at  least  20  per  cent,  more  figures 
in  the  English  than  in  the  metrical  system.  If 
the  cubical  contents  of  cuttings  and  embank- 
ments  had  been  marked  on  each  section,  the  dif- 
ference would  have  been  even  greater.  As 
regards^  the  compulsory  introduction  of  the 
system  into  England,  Mr.  Jones  anticipated  no 
insuperable  difficulty.  He  was  himself  in  Brazil 
during  the  introduction  of  the  metrical  system 
into  that  country,  and  he  stated  thai  it  was 
adopted  qnite  easily,  and  without  complaint. 


“ THE  STORY  OF  OUR  GOVERNMENT 
OFFICES.” 

Sir  Joh.v  St.  Aubyr,  M.P.,  opened  a fine.art 
exhibition  at  Penzance  on  the  10th  inst.,  and  io 
the  course  of  an  address  he  remarked  that  Lord 
Sandon,  recently,  at  Liverpool,  speaking  against 
the  appointment  of  a Minister  for  Science  and 
Art,  said  it  was  much  better  that  science  and  ai  t 
should  always  be  independent  of  the  State.  No 
doubt  this  was  true.  It  was  perfectly  true  that 
art  was  independent  of  Government  and  of  the 
forms  of  government ; but  if  the  establishment 
of  a Department  of  Science  and  Art  in  this 
country  could  do  no  good,  it  was,  at  any  rate, 
quite  possible  that  it  might  prevent  a great  deal 
of  harm.  The  position  of  art  in  this  country, 
considered  in  relation  to  the  State,  was  not  a 
satisfactory  ono.  Let  them,  for  instance,  con- 
sider what  took  place  in  London  at  this  moment. 
If  a public  edifice  was  to  be  erected  or  a mono, 
ment  set  up,  there  was  a department  of  the 
Government  known  as  the  Board  of  Works, 
which  took  cognisance  of  those  things  ; but  this 
was  done  in  an  indirect,  irresponsible,  and  un- 
satisfactory m.anner,  and  when  anything  had  to 
be  done  the  Government,  or  even  the  Prime 
Minister  himself,  had  to  interfere  and  set  things 
right.  He  remembered  perfectly  well  when  the 
new  Government  Offices  were  in  course  of 
erection.  There  were  numerous  plana  suggested 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Government,  and  the 
Board  of  Works  fixed  upon  those  which  they 
thought  would  be  best  for  the  purpose.  But 
then  Lord  Palmerston  himself  came  down  and 
said  he  would  have  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  Gothic  architecture; 
that  it  was  all  very  well  fur  a cathedral,  but  it 
was  not  fit  for  Government  buildings.  Let  them 
take  another  instance.  A gentleman  of  large 
means  and  patriotic  motives  and  intentions  had 
presented  this  country  with  Cleopatra’s  Needle. 

It  was  now  on  its  way  home.  But  when  we  had 
got  it  we  really  did  not  know  where  on  earth  to 
put  it.  All  kinds  of  suggestions  on  the  subject 
had  been,  and  were  still  being  made,  and  those 
suggestions  would  doubtless  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration ; the  Government  in  this 
instance  being  represented  by  a gentleman  who 
held  the  office  of  First  Commissioner  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  and  who  was  not  selected  on  account 
of  any  special  knowledge  which  be  bad  of  works 
of  art.  There  had  been  lately  established  a 
society  for  the  protection  of  churches  from 
restoration,  and  what  was  now  wanted  was  a 
society  which  should  be  supplemented  by 
Parliament  to  protect  London  from  being 
“adorned”  with  the  buildings  that  were  every 
day  being  put  up. 


A New  Reservoir,  at  tbe  top  of  Headingtou- 
hill,  to  supply  the  University  and  City  of  Oxford 
with  water,  was  opened  on  Wednesday  last. 


THE  ART  OP  PORTRAITURE  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Lord  Ronald  Leveson  Gower’s  address,  a, 
President  of  the  Art  Dc^partment  of  ihe  Aber 
deen  Congress,  dealt  with  the  interesting  subjeo 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  art  of  portraitar< 
in  Scotland.  Few  royal  houses,  he  said,  hat 
shown  greater  appreciation  of  tbe  arts  than  thai 
of  Stuart.  One  of  the  earliest  portraits  of  tht 
royal  race  of  Scotland  is  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen 
it  is  a bead  in  fresco  of  William  the  Lyon,  and  u 
a work  undoubtedly  of  the  thirteenth  century 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  painted  for  tht 
monastery  of  the  Trinity  Friars ; and  this  faol 
attests  that  even  at  so  early  a period  the  kings 
of  Scotland  patronised  the  arts.  The  wars  and 
religious  feuds  that  raged  in  Scotland  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  scared  for 
tbe  time  all  attempt  at  art  from  the  country, 
and  buildings,  snoh  as  the  cathedrals,  were  laid 
in  ruins.  Under  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  how- 
ever, art  again  appeared.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  Scotland  at  length  produced  an  artist 
worthy  of  her  name  and  fame — George  Jame- 
Hone,  and  on  visiting  Aberdeen  for  the  first  time, 
he  (Lord  Gower)  must  confess  to  a feeling  of 
some  surprise  and  disappointment  to  find  no 
memorial  commemorating  the  name  of  an  artist 
of  whom  all  Scotchmen  should  be  proud,  and 
especially  hie  own  townsmen.  For  with  George 
Jamesone  commences  the  grand  muster-roll  of 
Scottish  artists.  He  was  the  precursor  of  snob 
men  as  Ramsay  and  Raeburn,  Wilkie  and  Allan, 
Watson,  Gordon,  and  Dyer,  and  John  Phillip, 
and  of  two  living  Scottish  artists.  Sir  Daniel 
Macnee,  and  one  who  was  present  that  even- 
ing— George  Reid,  who,  although  still  young,  bad 
already  given  proofs  of  high  talent  in  portraiture 
as  well  as  landscape  painting.  Aberdeen  had 
much  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  her  foremost 
living  painter.  I believe,  continued  his  lordship, 
dosoendants  of  this  old  painter  are  still  living, 
and  it  seems  strange  that  none  of  them  shonld 
have  commemorated  by  some  token  in  his  native 
city  tbe  name  of  one  who  has  been  justly 
termed  the  Vandyck  of  Scotland.  (There  is  a 
fine  window  named  “ The  Painters,”  in  the 
cathedral  of  Aberdeen,  but  this  is  not  sufficient 
for  such  a town  to  be  content  with  in  reference 
to  George  Jamesone.)  It  appears  that  even 
in  his  lifetime  his  native  city  did  not  do  him 
mnoh  honour,  as  a tradition  reports  that  he  was 
offered  so  paltry  a sum  for  a fine  fulMength 
portrait  he  had  painted  of  Charles  I.  by  the 
Corporation  of  Aberdeen,  that  he  refused  the 
shabby  offer  in  disgust,  and  soon  after  left  Aber- 
deen  to  settle  in  Edinburgh.  He  had  married  a 
fair  Aberdonian,  one  Isabel  Tosh,  and  through 
his  daughter,  who  was  three  times  married, 
his  descendants  are  still  found  in  the  land. 
Jameeone’s  principal  patrons  were  the  family  of 
Mart  and  that  of  the  Campbells  of  Taymouth. 
For  the  latter  he  painted  a huge  genealogical 
tree,  with  representations  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
house  of  Bullock  up  to  very  pre-historic  times. 
His  fame  does  not  rest  upon  euoh  fanciful  works 
but  on  the  portraits  of  the  greatest  and  best- 
known  men  of  his  day,  many  of  whom  floured 
in  the  civil  wars.  The  termination  nf  'these 
wars  and  thetragicend  of  his  sovereign  Jamesone 
was  spared  the  sorrow  of  witnessing.  Charles, 
one  of  the  best  judges  of  a goud  painter,  was 
delighted  to  sit  to  a native  artist,  and  yon  all 
probably  know  the  story  of  the  courteous  king 
insisting  on  Jamesone  (who  suffered  from  some 
complaint  in  his  head)  remaining  covered  in  the 
presence.  More  than  a century  intervenes  after 
Jamesone’s  death  before  a Scottish  portrait- 
painter  becomes  oonspionous.  Although  many 
artists  of  a certain  calibre  exercised  their  trade 
in  the  north,  it  was  only  at  the  aooession  of 
George  III,  that  a Scottish  portrait-painter 
becomes  fashionable  in  both  kingdoms.  Up  to 
that  time  Lely  and  Knellor  had  kept  out  all 
artists  from  reaping  a golden  harvest  at  the 
court  of  St.  James.  The  court  painter  of  the 
third  group  was  born  at  Edinburgh  iu  1713.  His 
father  was  the  well-known  poet,  Allan  Ramsay, 
and  young  Ramsay  was  also  prond  of  his  blood- 
relationship  to  the  noble  house  of  Dalhousie. 
Few  artists’  lives  have  been  so  conspicuous 
for  their  great  and  immediate  success  as  that 
of  Allan  Ramsay.  In  a few  years  our  painter 
had  amassed  a handsome  fortune,  and  life  seemed 
to  have  showered  all  its  best  gifts  on  him,  when 
an  unlucky  accident  shattered  his  constitution, 
and  after  in  vain  visiting  Italy  in  search  of  health, 
he  died  in  Paris  on  his  return  homewards,  1784. 
Ramsay  has  left  few  portraits  of  excellence.  Ho 
was  a refined,  and  to  use  an  abominable  expres- 
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ioD,  bat  one  which  qualifies  his  style  of  art,  an 
elegant  ” painter ; he  almost  rivalled  Nattier, 
nd  Drouais,  and  other  French  artists  of  that 
ra  of  powder  and  patches  in  his  skilful  imitation 
Fthe  lustre  of  silks,  and  the  richness  of  satins, 
at  he  failed  where  failure  to  a portrait-painter 
t most  disastrous  ; be  could  nob  paint  flesh  j his 
ortraits  are  weak  and  chalky  in  colour,  and 
abirely  lack  animation  and  expression.  To  sum 
pin  one  sentence  Ramsay’s  merits  and  demerits, 
should  call  him  the  Scottish  Winterhalter. 
7hile  Ramsay  was  painting  at  St.  James’s, 
nother  Edinburgh  artist  was  making  a name 
lorth  of  the  Tweed, — this  was  Alexander  Runci- 
nan,  who  was  distinguished  for  the  power  and 
)rilHancy  of  his  colouring,  but  he  painted  for  and 
vith  the  fashions  of  his  day,  and  the  result  has 
)een  that  he  has  left  no  abiding  name  in  the 
innals  of  the  art.  To  his  praise,  however,  it 
Hast  be  conceded  that  he  was  an  excellent 
teacher,  and  like  poor  Haydon  in  England,  must 
have  understood  the  science  of  painting  better 
than  its  practice.  Two  of  bis  pupils  turned  out 
very  well,  one  as  a landscape-painter,  the  clever 
father  of  a cleverer  son,  namely,  Alexander 
Nasmyth ; the  other  David  Martin,  whose  portraits 
were  in  great  vogue  in  Edinburgh  some  seventy- 
six  years  ago.  Referring  to  Henry  Raeburn,  his 
lordship  said, — Until  the  exhibition  last  winter 
in  London  of  works  of  the  old  masters,  where  a 
large  number  of  Raeburn’s  works  were  seen,  few 
who  had  not  visited  the  Scottish  National 
Gallery  knew  what  manner  of  painter  Rae- 
burn was, — and  to  many  this  discovery  came 
almost  as  a revelation.  Seldom  has  a 
portrait  - painter  been  more  fortunate  in  the 
anbjeots  whose  lineaments  he  has  banded  down 
to  posterity.  Raeburn  was  eminently  gifted 
in  the  power  of  expressing  the  intellect  of  a bead, 
and  when  we  remember  who  the  men  were  who 
sat  to  him,  we  recall  the  names  and  faces  of 
those  who  earned  for  Edinburgh  the  appellation 
of  the  “ Modern  Athena.”  While  Raeburn  was 
engaged  in  his  work  of  portraiture,  another 
Sootoh  artist  was  illustrating  the  history  of  his 
country,  and  in  Sir  William  Allan  Scotland  may 
claim  a talent  and  a reputation  which  I can  give 
no  higher  praise  than  in  ranking  with  that  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  England’s  historical 
painters — to  Edward  Matthew  Ward — whom  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  among  our  distin- 
guished guests  on  this  occasion.  I come  now  to 
the  name  of  one  of  the  most  original,  if  not  the 
most  popnlar  and  original  artists,  that  the  isles 
have  produced,  for,  with  the  exoeptionof  Hogarth, 
no  painter  has  shown  greater  originality  in  hia 
works,  nor  have  those  works  beeumore  deservedly 
appreciated,  than  David  Wilkie.  That  Wilkie, 
however,  with  all  hia  talent,  had  failings  in  his 
art,  not  even  bis  greatest  admirers  will  deny. 
His  colouring  was  not  of  the  best  kind,  and,  like 
Landseer  after  him,  his  pictures  look  better  in 
the  black  and  white  of  the  engravings  than 
when  seen  even  in  the  original  colour  in  which 
they  were  painted.  He  too,  like  Sir  Joshua,  had 
a most  unfortunate  habit  of  using  all  kinds  of 
ashpaltnms  and  mediums,  which,  especially  in  his 
later  pictures,  have  been  the  means  of  almost 
destroying  them.  Wilkie  too,  was  essentially, 
to  nse  an  nntranslateable  French  idiom,  a painter 
of  “ genre”  This  he  ought  to  have  known  j but 
as  you  are  all  aware,  after  his  visit  to  Spain,  he 
changed  his  style,  and  painted  historical  subjects. 
Talking  of  this  reminds  me  of  a pithy  remark 
which  Hr.  Carlyle  made  not  many  dajsago.  He 
was  speaking  to  me  aboot  Sir  David  Wilkie,  and 
he  said,  “ Ah,  poor  fellow,  they  made  him  paint 
historical  subjects  which  did  not  suit  him.”  I 
believe  Wilkie’s  works — hia  portraits  and  his- 
torical snbjects  not  included — will  be  remem. 
bered  long  after  the  actual  paintings  have  dis- 
appeared. The  engravings,  from  the  finest  steel 
impressions  to  the  roughest  of  wood  blocks,  have 
sown  them  broadcast  through  the  land.  I doubt 
if  there  is  a house,  or  even  a cottage,  however 
hnmble,  in  Scotland,  on  the  walls  of  which  you 
may  not  find  a print  after  his  “Village  Poli- 
tician,” bis  “Reading  the  Will,”  “The  Blind 
Fiddler,”  or  “ The  Rent  Day.”  I believe  a more 
truthful,  a more  guiltless,  or  a more  loveable 
character  than  that  of  David  Wilkie  never 
breathed ; his  is  a household  name  in  Scotland, 
a name  which  is  loved  and  honoured  wherever  a 
Scotsman  has  settled, — and  what  corner  of  this 
earth  has  not  improved  or  been  improved  by 
such  a happy  event  ? After  alluding  to  three 
artists  of  Scotland  who  attained  celebrity  in 
painting  in  miniature — John  Bogb,  Stewart,  and 
Sir  William  Ross  — Lord  Gower  referred  to 
the  deaths  of  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon  and 
Mr.  Wm,  Dyoe,  and  continued,— I come  now  to 


another  name,  to  another  celebrity,  born  in  this 
city — alas ! John  Phillip,  he  too  is  numbered 
with  the  dead.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  re- 
capitnlating  these  honoured  names,  my  feet,  like 
the  friar’s  in  “ Romeo  and  Juliet,”  “ stumble  at 
graves.”  Within  a very  few  years  we  have  lost 
Watson,  Gordon,  and  Dyce,  John  Phillip,  and 
Edwin  Landseer — in  less  than  ten  years  all  these 
have  died.  Dead,  but  nob  entirely  dead,  for 
surely  the  artist’s  work,  which  is  his  mind,  his 
soul,  his  strength,  and  his  renown,  live  after 
“ the  mortal  coil”  has  been  shuffled  offl  I should 
like  to  have  said  a few  words  to  you  regarding 
yoor  great  townsman,  John  Phillip,  but  time 
forbids.  I believe  he  will  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  painters  of  his  time — where  Wilkie 
was  weakest  Phillip  was  strongest — in  colour. 

As  a portrait-painter,  he  has  loft  some  fine  works, 
two  of  the  most  successful  of  these,  portraits  of 
the  Prince  Consort  and  Provost  Blaikie,  adorn 
your  Town-hall.  My  remarks  on  the  principal 
artists  of  this  country  will  perhaps  have  appeared 
somewhat  meaningless  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present,  bat  I have  had  some  reason  in  alluding 
to  their  careers,  for  I have  found  that,  with  but 
rare  exceptions,  those  who  have  sncceeded  best 
have  studied  in  Rome.  Does  this  not  point  to 
the  desirability  of  our  yonng  and  rising  artists 
being  enabled  to  make  that  voyage,— so  easy, 
comparatively,  in  these  days  of  steam, — and  to 
proseoute  their  studies  on  that  artistic  soil  ? 

In  France  we  have  an  example  to  follow — in 
Paris,  which  has  greater  advantages  in  the 
way  of  public  galleries  and  musenms  than  any 
other  Continental  city,  the  ambition  of  every 
young  artist  is  to  gain  that  prize  which  will 
enable  him  to  visit  Rome,  and  to  be  maintained 
there  for  a time  sufficient  for  him  to  benefit  by  the 
visit.  Why,  I demand,  should  this  country  not 
do  the  same,  and  by  enabling  the  student^  (how- 
ever  poor  his  means  and  humble  his  station)  to 
study  the  masterpieces  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  world,  strengthen  and  maintain  the 
spark  of  genius  which,  if  left  to  struggle  on  in 
a less  artistic  soil,  might  never  burn  clear.  How 
many,  perhaps,  for  want  of  such  assistance, 
have  been  “born  to  blush  unseen,  and  waste 
their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.”  Who  can 
say  ? Before  I oonclude  these,  1 fear  somewhat 
disjointed  remarks,  I would  add  in  oonolusion 
that  it  seems  to  me  desirable  that  a town  such  as 
this,  with  its  population  of  over  80,000  souls, 
ranking  third  in  Scotland,  with  a history  and 
traditions  dating  back  700  years,  and  above  all 
with  its  proud  list  of  artists  born  within  its  walls 

a list  second,  I believe,  in  importance  to  ne 

city  in  the  kingdom,  London  excepted,  including 
names  eminent  in  the  arts  of  architecture,  of 
sculpture,  and  of  painting ; in  the  former,  Archi- 
bald Simpson,  who  has  left  monaments  in  this 
oity  of  hia  skill  imperishable  as  the  granite  of 
which  they  are  formed  5 in  sculpture,  the  name 
of  the  lamented  Alexander  Brodie,  whose  early 
death  may  be  considered  a national  loss,  and 
another  name,  that  of  Sir  John  Steell,  the 
sculptor  of  some  of  the  finest  statues  in  Scot- 
land, long  may  he  be  spared  to  add  fresh  honour 
to  this  art,  and  new  works  to  those  with  which 
for  half  a century  he  has  adorned  his  country  ; 
and  in  the  art  of  painting  in  the  past  such  names 
as  Jamesone,  and  in  our  own  day  those  first-rate 
artists,  John  Phillip  and  William  Dyce.  I say 
that,  recollecting  all  this,  I cannot  but  marvel 
that  Aberdeen  possesses  as  yet  no  local  museums 
for  sculpture  and  painting  worthy  of  the 
memory  of  her  distinguished  citizens.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  eiieots  of  this  Congress 
may  be  borne  out  in  forming  a gallery  worthy 
the  ancient  fame  of  this  oity ; and  that  future 
generations  of  Aberdonians  may  be  enabled  to 
study  the  works  of  their  former  townsmen, 
collected  and  treasured  in  the  oity  which  they 
loved  so  well,  a oity  which  owes  so  deep  a grati- 
tude  to  those  its  illastrioas  sons  ? We  have  seen 
snob  a building  at  Liverpool — the  gift  of  a single 
individual.  Could  not  a town  like  Aberdeen  do 
likewise  ? Is  it  then,  I repeat,  to  be  too  sangaine 
to  imagine  a stately  building  rising  by  the  shores 
of  your  beautiful  Dee,  which  shall  oontam  art- 
treasures  to  prove  that  in  a northern  oity,  and 
under  a sullen  sky,  artists  of  high  merit  have 
lived  and  wrought,  artists  of  whom  Italy  might 
have  been  proud,  and  to  whom  Scotland  should 
be  grateful  ? 

Lord  Aberdeen  having  proposed  a hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  reader, 

Lord  Ronald  Gower,  in  reply,  said  he  was  very 
much  tonohed  by  the  kind  way  in  which  Lord 
Aberdeen  had  spoken  of  him.  It  bad  been  a 
pleasure  and  an  honour  to  him  to  appear  in  so 
I magnificent  a city  under  such  oironnaBtanoes, 


and,  as  he  had  said,  he  felt  utterly  unworthy  of 
tho  place.  It  seemed  more  like  a dream  than 
anything  else,  being  there  as  President  of  the 
Art  Department.  To  have  given  satisfaction 
this  evening  was  the  greatest  honour  and  delight 
to  him. 


HOW  CAN  ART  BE  BEST  INTRODUCED 

INTO  THE  HOUSES  OF  PERSONS 
OP  LIMITED  INCOME?* 

We  all  know  that  wealth  is  not  necessary  to 
the  perception  and  enjoyment  of  art.  But  there 
is  au  impression  among  many  that  the  possession 
of  beautiful  things  is  a luxury  of  the  rich,  and  it 
is  a very  common  saying,  “ I have  not  money 
enough  to  indulge  in  art.”  Now,  if  this  impres- 
sion were  correct,  art  should  occupy  a second- 
rate  position  among  the  aims  and  objects  of 
study.  It  would  be  undeserving  of  the  attention 
of  any  except  of  dilettanti  ; interesting  un- 
doubtedly  to  a few,  but,  from  its  narrowness, 
without  any  claim  to  the  sympathy  of  a wider 
oirolo.  The  pleasures,  however  noble,  of  a limited 
class  cannot  be  attractive  to  those  that  are 
shut  out  from  a share  in  them,  and  art,  if  so 
restricted,  would  deserve  to  forfeit  the  love  and 
interest  of  those  that  care  for  the  general  good 
of  society.  But  it  is  not  so;  and  the  existence 
of  an  Art  Section  in  the  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science  shows  that  here  at 
least  this  error  does  not  obtain.  It  does  not, 
therefore,  require  proof  from  me  that  art  must 
be  for  all,  if  it  is  to  have  any  real  interest  for 
UB,  and  be  catholic  and  nniversal,  like  mother 
Nature,  whose  image  and  superscription  she 
bears.  Nor  shall  I spend  time  in  proving  that, 
even  for  the  sake  of  art  itself,  the  love  of  it 
must  be  widespread  and  deeply  penetrating  in 
many  directions  if  it  is  to  have  a real  vital 
existence.  The  roots  of  the  tree  mast  strike 
far  into  the  soil  if  it  is  to  bear  noble  branches 
and  rich  fruit.  On  this  point  I shall  content 
myself  with  saying  that,  in  the  palmy  days  of 
art  in  Greece,  everything  was  made  beautiful, 
from  the  statue  down  to  the  chair  in  common 
use,  and  to  the  coin  that  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  that  in  Florence  and  Venice,  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  best  artists 
not  only  painted  beautiful  pictures,  but  also  the 
panels  of  marriage  coSers ; nor  did  they  dis- 
dain to  ornament  earthenware  plates  or  to  work 
in  gold  and  silver.  In  our  own  country  we 
know  with  what  love  and  zeal  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood shaped  and  decorated  the  commonest  jogs 
for  every-day  use. 

Why,  then,  should  it  be  impossible  for  us  to 
attain  to  the  level  of  these  ages  ? There  is  but 
one  obstacle,  the  want  of  a hearty  love  for  and 
sympathy  with  art,  among  all  classes  of  the 
commnuity.  There  would  be  no  lack  of  artists 
even  in  our  northern  climate,  for  our  race  has 
not  degenerated,  though  men  like  Phidias  and 
Michelangelo  will  always  be  rare  gifts  to  the 
world.  If  we  could  only  have  the  pride  which 
the  Greeks  had  in  the  ornamentation  of  their 
cities,  or  the  triumphant  joy  of  the  fellow- 
citizens  of  Cimabue  when  they  carried  his 
Madonna  on  their  shoulders  to  its  resting-place 
in  the  Cbnrch  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  fit  men 
would  soon  be  forthcoming.  The  artist  is  the 
outcome  of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  moulded  by 
it,  but  himself  creative  of  a still  higher  order  of 
things.  This  has  ever  been  the  course  of  events 
in  the  history  of  art;  aspiration,  enthusiasm, 
progressing  till  the  love  decays,  and  then  come 
mannerism,  affectation,  feebleness,  and  ulti- 
mately death. 

I assume,  therefore,  in  this  paper  that  there 
must  be  a deep  love  for  art,  a passion  for 
beautiful  things  of  all  sorts.  If  this  exists  in 
the  individual,  all  will  be  well,  however  limited 
his  means,  just  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
nations  and  cities.  The  title  of  this  paper, 
“ How  can  Art  be  best  Introduced  into  the 
Honses  of  Persons  of  Limited  Means  ? ’ is  mis- 
leading unless  the  love  is  already  there.  Art 
cannot  be  introduced  into  bouses  like  water  and 
gas.  In  one  and  the  highest  sense,  it  must  be 
already  in  the  house,  seeking  only  how  it  can 
best  maniroBt  itself  and  olothe  itself  in  visible 
form.  I should,  therefore,  prefer  to  speak  of 
“Art  iu  relation  to  limited  inoomes,”  and 
attempt  to  show  that  there  is  not  a room  of  the 
humblest  mechanic  that  may  not  be  made  a 
beautiful  home. 

1 have  assumed,  as  a necessary  postulate,  that 
the  love  exists,  ignorant,  it  may  be,  bat  seeking 
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for  light.  How  is  this  to  be  attained  ? There 

ia  buc  one  answer,— B/  asing  our  ejes.  We 
must  learn  to  enjoy  the  beantifal  things  around 
us  in  every-day  life,  to  note  the  beauty  of  the 
passing  cloud,  and  of  the  world  of  colour  at  our 
feet,  to  observe  them  both  analytically  and 
synthetioally.  Close  examination  will  reveal 
beauties  of  colour  and  of  form  with  which  the 
man  of  science  does  not  concern  himself,  for 
they  are  variable,  and  therefore  excluded  by  him 
in  his  classidoation  ; while,  by  noticing  the  rela 
tion  of  the  component  parts  of  the  landscape 
the  harmony  of  form  and  colour,  and  the  distri. 
button  of  light  and  shadow,  all  uniting  to  make 
up  one  whole,  we  shall  come  to  nnderstand  what 
the  greatest  artists  have  put  before  ns  in  their 
representations  of  the  breadth  and  simplicity  of 
naturo,  as  also  of  its  variety,  subtlety,  and 
mystery.  We  most  note  specially  the  action  of 
light  and  air  in  everything,  giving  here  sharp 
accent  and  there  delicate  shading  or  vigorous 
relief,  varying,  for  example,  what  seems  a self- 
coloured  petal  into  many  shades  of  the  same  hue 
fu  l of  delicate  gradations.  By  observing  care, 
fully  the  play  of  light  on  the  objects  around  us, 
we  shall  come  to  understand  what  artists  mean 
when  they  speak  of  » quality,”  which  tries  to 
give  us  the  changes  of  local  colour  that  are  pro- 
duced  by  the  influence  of  the  light  and  air.  Thus 
if  we  look  oarefully  at  any  face,  the  more  un' 
observed  the  better,  and  watch  how  the  model- 
ling  of  the  muscles  is  produced  by  the  varying 
degrees  of  light  and  shade,  muoh  more  than  by 
outline,  we  shall  come  to  understand  the  aims  as 
well  as  the  difficulties  of  the  sculptor  and  of 
the  painter  in  their  portraiture  of  character 
without  too  much  emphasis,  or  in  seizing  a 
passing  expression  without  exaggeration.  Ve 
must,  m fact,  sec  to  work  in  viewing  the  common 
L-hings  around  us  as  an  artist  or  as  a student 
would,  and,  even  if  wo  do  not  use  a pencil,  we 
shall  at  least  come  to  nudcrstaud  the  urinciples 
that  have  guided  great  artists,  and  be  able  to 
sympathise  with  their  work,  the  next  best  thing 
to  producing  it.  As  Mr.  Raskin  has  well  said 
AJl  judgment  of  art  finaUy  founds  itself  on 
knowledge  of  nature.”  If  to  this  careful  study 
ol  nature  we  add,  as  we  have  opportunity,  an 
equally  careful  study  of  the  best  of  the  old 
masters,  and  of  the  beet  workers  in  every 
material,  we  shall  gradually  arrive  at  some 
knowledge  of  what  is  best  in  art. 

But,  with  so  high  a standard,  how  oan  the 
man  of  ordinary  means  expect  to  find  anything 
that  18  good  in  point  of  art,  and  at  the  sami 
time  within  his  reach  ? I hope  to  be  able  to 
show  that  it  IB  possible  to  make  a house  beautiful 
and  to  enrioh  it  with  things  that  will  gratify  a 
cultivated  taste,  without  any  large  expenditure, 
though,  of  course,  fine  pictures  cannot  be  pro- 
mised  on  these  terms.  ^ 

And  first  as  to  the  colour  of  the  walla.  On 
this  point  I cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the 
moat  recent  scientific  treatises.  Mr.  Church  for 
example,  tells  us  that  for  walls  nothing  is  better 
than  the  tertiary  hnes,  of  which  the  namber  is 
almost  innumerable.  They  aflTord  a quiet  back- 
ground,  which  may  be  enriched  to  any  extent  bv 
complementary  colours,  and  he  adds,  that  the 
effect  of  the  dulled  colours— that  is,  more  or  less 
mingled  with  grey— is  to  relieve  the  fatieue 
experienced  by  the  eye  when  occnpied  too  ex. 
olDsively  with  others  of  great  brightness  and 
BaturatioD,  enabling  these  bright  colours,  when 
Med  sparingly,  to  give  their  maximum  of 
pleasurable  sensation.  Here  we  have  science 
confirming  all  we  have  learned  in  our  study  of 
Mature,  which  is  so  sparing  in  her  employment 
ot  bright  colours,  using  them  only  as  enrioh- 
ments.  We  should  be  shocked  if  we  saw  a 
gaudy  background  in  a picture,  and  yet  we  are 
content  to  Jive  in  rooms  so  hideously  painted  or 
papered  that  even  our  ladies’  complexions  are 
robbed  of  their  beauty  by  the  background  against 
which  they  are  set.  As  this  is  demonstrable  bv 
science,  our  ladies  should  look  to  it,  aud  prefer 
oolour  that  will  enhance  rather  than  destroy 
their  good  looks.  Any  quiet  tertiary  oolour  that 
will  suit  them  will  consort  well  with  the  furni- 
ture,  and  with  anything  we  may  hang  on  the 
walls.  The  lower  plinth  or  dado  should  be 
painted  in  oil  colour,  as  being  more  lasting,  but 
the  upper  part  may  be  in  distemper,  which  is 
Cheap  enough,  and  it  has  the  advantage,  as  the 
i-aacet  has  been  telling  ns  lately,  of  being  more 
conducive  to  health  than  wall-paper.  This  method 
of  decoration  hag  a special  claim  on  our  con- 
sidemtion  to-day,  for  the  reason  that  a room 
treated  in  good  colours,  however  simple  the 

TmTe  r?"  taste  with 

a more  splendid  one,  iii  which  the  ornamentation, 


on  the  same  principles,  has  been  carried  to  a 
higher  point. 

We  are  apt  in  this  country  to  neglect  the 
oeiliog,  and  to  leave  it  of  a ghastly  white 
colour,  forgetting  that  it  ia  a most  important 
featnre  of  the  room.  Bnt  it  should  be  remem. 
bered  that  in  the  best  periods  of  Oiassic 
Italian,  and  French  decoration,  the  ceiling  re- 
ceived special  attention.  If  we  cannot  afford 
CO  decorate,  we  can  at  least  tone  it  to  a pleasant 
colour.  Into  details  on  these  points  I do  not 
enter,  as  they  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  pqper.  But  there  is  one  point  that  requires 
to  be  mentioned  as  beariog  on  coat,  and  that  is 
the  use,  or  rather  the  abuse,  of  gold.  Nothing 
18  more  beautiful  than  gilding  in  moderation} 
Its  value  18  great  m enriching  an  incised  line 
or  giving  sparkle  to  the  projecting  edge  of  a 
surface  in  relief,  or  in  heightening  the  effect  of 
neighbouring  colour}  bnt  when  used  in  large 
masses  it  becomes  vulgar,  from  the  ostentations 
use  ot  the  most  precious  metal.  Here,  as  in 
many  ether  parts  of  domestic  arrangements, 
economy  and  good  taste  go  together. 

It  is  nob  necessary  to  go  into  details  about 
furniture,  as  the  subject  has  been  well  handled 
by  Mr.  Eastlake  and  other  writers.  But,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  this  paper,  it  is  well  to  insist 
on  simplicity  and  suitability.  If  the  forms  are 
simple  and  the  ornamentation  structural,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  beautiful  things  at  a 
moderate  cost.  But  this  sort  of  work  is  not  in 
demand,  and  there  is  little  temptation  to  the 
makers  of  furniture  to  produce  it,  since  meanin<»- 
leas  curves  and  oruamenta  stuck  on  here  and 
there  meet  the  general  taste.  All  this  exuber- 
ance  of  misapplied  oruamentation  means  money 
though  maobinery  and  the  constant  repetition 
of  the  ivork  tend  to  cheapen  it.  It  is  surprising 
how  enduring  is  the  vnlgar  rocooo  style  of  Louis 
Qiiatipe,  while  that  of  the  better  periods  has 
loft  little  trace  on  the  general  taste,  and  this 
too,  m spite  of  the  fact  that  all  those  oontor’ 
tiODS  of  wood,  more  or  lees  cab  against  the 
gram,  are  necessarily  weak.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  in  the  best  periods  of  Greek 
itaian,  Frenob,  and  English  farnitnre,  the 
stylo  has  been  arohitectnra!,  that  is  to  say,  re- 
producing the  forms,  mouldings,  aud  ornaments 
oharacteristio  of  the  time. 

Regarding  the  floor,  we  mast  keep  in  view 
that  It  IS  a plane  surface,  and  we  should  not  in 
our  carpets  go  in  for  elaborate  effects  of  li^ht 
There  should  be  no  representation 
of  objects  in  relief,  to  make  us  feel  as  if  we  might 
trip  over  a bnneh  of  rosea  or  a heap  of  ferns. 
hoc  need  I say  much  about  hangings  and  such 
like.  As  to  oortains,  they  may  be  plain  enough, 

It  the  material  and  colours  are  well  chosen,  and 

they  may  be  best  and  most  cheaply  hung  from 
a brass  rod,  as  in  the  old  times,  to  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  viz.,  to 
modify  the  light  and  exclude  draughts.  The 
gilt  valances  that  are  so  common  are  both  ngly 
and  costly,  and  are  a mere  make-believe,  as  they 
have  no  connexion  with  the  curtains  which  are 
Buependtd  from  a concealed  iron  rod.  If  the 
materials  of  the  onrtains  are  anitable,  they  may 
be  worked  on  and  embroidered  by  the  clever 
fingers  of  the  ladies  of  the  honsehold,  who  will 
find  this  occupation  fall  of  interest,  and  affording 
abundant  room  for  fancy  in  carrying  out  designs 
that  can  easily  be  got.  This  remark  leads  me 
to  observe  further  in  regard  to  ladies’  work 
generally,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  aim  at  making  their  own  dresses 
artistic  and  beantifal.  The  difficulty  here  is  not 
that  arising  from  limited  means,  but  from  the 
iron  rule  of  fashion,  which  compels  all,  whether 
short  or  tall,  stout  or  thin,  brunette  or  blonde 
to  dress  more  or  less  in  the  same  style.  The 
anbjeot  deserves  careful  consideration,  and  has 
been  thought  worthy  of  very  full  treatment  by 
so  eminent  an  art-oritic  as  M.  Charles  Blano. 

In  snoh  a household  as  that  which  we  have 
been  describing,  there  will  naturally  be  a craving 
to  adorn  it,  and  to  sweeten  life  by  the  gathering 
together  of  beautiful  things.  How  is  this  to  be 
best  accomplished  ? What  should  be  chosen  and 
what  avoided  ? Much  will  depend  on  the  amonnt 
that  can  be  prudently  expended ; bat  whether 
this  IS  mnoh  or  little,  the  same  principle  shonld 
gnide  us,  and  that  is,  that  what  we  select  should 
be  the  best  of  its  sort,  avoiding  everything  that 
13  an  imitation  of  what  it  is  not,  or  which  does 
not,  in  its  own  department,  reach  a high  degree 
of  excellence.  Of  course,  no  one  would  mistake 
a plaster  bnst  for  the  original  marble}  still  less 
oan  there  be  deception  if  the  original  is  well 
known  to  be  in  the  British  Mnsenm  or  in  the 
Lonvre.  Only  one  museum  can  possesa  the 


original}  others  must  be  content  with  plas 
casts,  bnt  these  are  so  perfect  that  they  fim 
place  in  every  national  collection  of  Enro 
And  they  are  so  cheap,  that  we  can  get  thi 
from  the  South  Kensington  anthorities,  or  fr< 
the  well-known  atelier  of  Mr.  Brucciani, 
Covent-garden,  for  snma  varying  from  a ’f« 
shillings  to  a few  pounds.  Any  of  the  slabs 
the  Elgin  marbles,  containing  the  horses 
Phidias,  one  or  two  of  which  would  be  an  ore 
ment  to  any  hall,  may  be  had  for  twenty-fo 
shillings,  and  these  are  noble  examples  of  Gre^ 
art.  Or  a copy  of  the  Venns  de  Milo,  redno 
m size,  may  be  got  forhalf  a gninea.  The  ohou 
IS,  practically  speaking,  unlimited.  If  the  te 
ture  of  the  marble  ia  not  there,  we  have  at  lea 
the  dream  of  the  sculptor,— everything  that  C£ 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious  taste. 

It  is  very  different,  however,  with  reprodu 
tions  in  colour.  It  is  impossible,  by  any  numbi 
of  Buocessive  printings  from  blocks  charged  wit 
colour,  to  convey  to  paper  the  infinite  touobes  < 
the  painter,  each  laid  on  with  a special  pnrpoS' 
Oil  pictures  and  water-oolonr  drawings  are  tc 
subtle,  at  least  if  they  resemble  nature,  to  b 
copied  in  this  mechanical  fashion.  The  print 
ing.press  of  the  producer  of  chromo-lithograph 
and  of  the  still  more  objectionable  oleographs,  oa; 
never  compete  with  the  brains  and  heart  of  th 
artist,  for  both  of  these  share  in  the  prodnotioi 
of  every  good  work  of  art.  These  apnrioui 
imitations  are,  therefore,  to  be  avoided.  It  ii 
true  that  some  chromo-lithographs  are  not  to  b( 
distingniehed  at  a glance  from  the  copied  water, 
coloured  drawing,  bnt  then  it  must  be  remem. 
bered  that  snob  a drawing  has  generally  been 
painted  with  a view  to  this  process,  and  is  there- 
fore  more  or  less  unlike  natnre.  Nor  does  the 
evil  end  here ; for  these  ohromos  are  in  their  turn 
used  as  copies  in  many  drawing-scbools,  to  the 
utter  destrnction  of  onr  sense  of  the  beauty  of 
natnre  and  of  the  power  of  comprehending  it. 
One  or  two  exceptions  must  be  made  to  this 
statement,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ooloured  wood- 
outs  of  Mr.  Marks  and  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  which, 
though  intended  for  children,  yet  give  delight 
to  older  people.  It  would  be  difficult  to  praise 
too  highly  “ The  Baby’s  Opera,”  by  Mr.  Crane, 
the  cots  for  which  have  been  so  admirably  en. 
graved  and  printed  in  colonrs  by  Edmond  Erans; 
but  it  must  be  observed  that  they  areqaaiotly 
conventional,  and  that  they  do  not  pretend  to 
imitate  natnre. 

In  all  reprodnotiong  we  most  remember  that 
the  nearer  we  can  get  to  the  artist  the  better, 
and  this  getting  close  to  the  first  conoeption  is 
within  onr  reach  in  the  very  case  where  we  most 
desire  it.  There  are  no  more  valned  treasnres  of 
the  galleries  of  Europe  than  the  drawings  of  the 
old  masters,  and  these  are  at  onr  service  for  a 
few  shilliogs  each,  permanently  printed  by  the 
autotype  process,  which  reproduces  the  originals 
exactly  in  every  respect,  except  as  regards  the 
quality  and  texture  of  the  paper.  So  far  as  the 
spirit  and  intention  of  the  artist  are  concerned, 
there  is  little  wanting.  The  ohoice  here  is  very 
l^arge,  and  we  may  select,  according  to  onr  pre- 
ference for  certain  artists  or  schools,  any  of  the 
most  famons  masterpieces.  And,  though  paint- 
ings cannot,  as  a rale,  be  photographed  without 
losing  mneh  of  the  beauty  of  relative  tones,  red 
and  yellow  becoming  too  dark,  while  bine  passes 
into  grey,  yet,  Inokily  for  ns,  the  palette  of  one  of 
the  greatest,  Velasqnez,  was  so  simple  that  we 
oan  stody  in  the  photograph  his  wonderful 
exeentioD,  and  see  with  what  consummate  skill 
he  handled  bis  brash  and  applied  his  colonrs,  at 
the  same  time  enjoying  to  the  fall  his  masterly 
grasp  of  character,  the  portraits  being  apparently 
mirrored  in  the  painter’s  mind. 

Photography  is  a valuable  auxiliary,  bnt  we 
mast  be  carefnl  not  to  rely  on  it  too  much, 
especially  in  views  taken  from  nature.  The 
greens,  which  form  so  large  a part  of  the  land, 
scape,  come  oat  much  too  dark,  so  that  the  whole 
scheme  of  oolonr  is  thrown  ont  of  joint.  Still, 
for  studies  of  form,  especially  of  foreground  and 
of  animals,  for  old  baildings,  and  for  memoranda 
of  cloud  shapes  too  transient  to  be  seized  by  the 
pencil,  the  records  of  the  camera  are  useful  to 
the  artist  and  pleasant  to  look  on.  As  to  colonred 
poi  traits,  it  shonld  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
beanty  of  a photograph  lies  in  its  delicate  grada- 
tions, which  are  pretty  sure  to  disappear  nnless 
the  painting  is  undertaken  by  the  really  good 
artist,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  would 
refuse  to  tonoh  it.  I need  hardly  say  that  life- 
sized  photographic  portraits,  with  all  their  exag- 
gerations,  are  to  be  viewed  with  horror. 

Photography  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  many 
processes  by  which  admirable  copies  of  costly 
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drawings  in  black  and  white  may  be  obtained 
'for  a trifling  cost.  Snob  are  the  prooeseeg  of 
heliogravare  and  photogravure,  and  the  like, 
which  are  well  adapted  for  the  reproduction  of 
lench  works  as  the  beautiful  but  costly  woodcuts 
lof  Albert  Diirer.  They  thus  enable  a man  of 
ivery  ordinary  means,  but  who  is  at  the  same 
Itime  a lover  of  Diirer's  art,  to  obtain  excellent 
copies  from  fine  impressions  at  a very  moderate 
price.  So  close  are  they  to  the  originals  that 
M.  Durand  puts  a special  trade-mark  on  the  back 
of  the  print  to  prevent  the  frauds  that  might 
naturally  arise.  For  all  artistic  effect  these 
copies  are  much  superior  to  ordinary  but  costly 
impressions  from  a worn. out  block,  snob  as  are 
generally  in  the  market. 

From  many  oanses,  to  which  it  is  nnnecessary 
now  to  refer,  the  art  of  line-engraving  has  long 
ago  passed  its  beat,  and  it  seems  likely  to  die 
away  after  the  present  generation  of  old  engravers 
ifl  gone.  Hence  we  must  be  careful  in  our  seleo- 
tion  of  modern  line-engraving,  which  is  generally 
tame  meohanioal  work,  dexterous  enough  in  ics 
way,  but  without  spirit  or  spark  of  genins.  It 
mast  be  allowed,  however,  that  some  of  the 
mezzotint  engravers  of  the  present  day  have 
done  excellent  work,  though  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  come  np  to  the  splendour  of  the  great 
men  of  Sir  Joshua’s  day.  For  line-engravings, 
if  we  can  afford  the  price  of  fair  examples,  we 
mast  turn  to  the  great  old  masters  of  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  and  England,  and,  Inokily  for 
ns,  the  number  of  these  is  so  large  that  we  may 
acquire,  at  a moderate  cost,  fair  impressions  of 
our  favourite  style  and  subject.  Those  that  are 
absolutely  beyond  our  reach  are  the  rare  impres- 
sions from  the  plate  in  certain  states.  These 
are  indispensable  to  a museum,  and  are  hunted 
after  by  ooUectors,  not  always  from  a love  of  art, 
but  from  the  desire  to  possess  what  other  people 
cannot  have.  Frequently  these  rarities  have  no 
speci-il  value  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  so 
that  the  eager  pursuit  of  them  does  not  neoes- 
sarily  imply  any  special  love  for  the  beautiful. 
Mr.  Hamerton  has  well  distinguished  between 
the  oolleotor  and  the  amateur, — the  one  searoh- 
ing  after  the  rare,  while  the  other  seeks  the 
beautiful,  and  Dr.  Willshire  and  Mr.  Seymonr 
Eaden  have  both  insisted  strongly  on  this  point 
in  reference  to  the  etchings  of  Rsmbraudc  and 
other  great  masters.  With  buyers  of  moderate 
means,  as  indeed  with  all,  the  supreme  tost 
must  always  be  excellence  and  brilliancy  of  im- 
pression. Judgment  and  cantion  must  be 
rigorously  exercised  againstforgeries  andworkecl- 
up  plates,  and  in  all  cases  feeble  and  worn-out 
prints  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

Of  etchings  by  the  great  masters  it  is  need- 
less to  speak  here,  as  they  are  now-a-days 
beyond  our  reach.  But  if  we  wish  to  see  bow 
Rembrandt  worked  on  copper  either  in  por- 
traiture, Bible  Bubjeots,  or  iu  landscape,  if  we 
are  anxious  to  learn  by  what  simple  ineana  he 
accomplished  great  results,  and  if  we  wish  to 
study  the  mind  of  this  great  master  of  expres- 
aioo,  even  a shilling  photograph  of  any  of  his 
etchings  will  not  be  witbont  its  value. 

It  is  fortnnate  for  us,  however,  that  the  art 
of  etching  has  been  revived  with  great  vigour 
in  onr  own  time,  and  that  we  can  avail  our- 
selves  of  the  works  of  excellent  artists  at  a very 
moderate  cost.  The  art  is  too  abstract  to  be 
popular,  the  work  being  suggestive  rather  than 
imitative,  interpretive  rather  than  realiatio. 
Still  it  requires  but  little  educatiou  to  appre- 
oiate  the  freedom  and  decision  of  a great  etcher. 
He  works  by  hia  needle  on  a copper  plate,  and 
every  line  he  draws  is  there  onoe  and  for  ever, 
snbject  only  to  slight  modification.  He  must 
know  what  is  essential  to  the  carrying  oat  of 
his  idea,  and  what  he  may  leave  out  as  of  little 
importanoe.  Hence  there  must  be  decision  and 
firmness  as  well  as  ease  and  spirit.  The  Hmi- 
tations  of  his  art  must  tell  him  when  to  hold  bis 
band.  All  this  has  been  explained  with  great 
fulness  by  Mr.  Hamerton  in  his  delightful  book 
on  “ Etchers  and  Etching,”  and  we  in  this  country 
owe  to  the  same  writer  our  first  acqaaiutanoe 
with  the  great  movement  in  this  art  which 
began  in  France  abont  twenty-five  years  ago. 
We  have  admirable  etohers  in  this  country,  such 
as  Crnikubaok,  Seymour  Haden,  and  Whistler, 
but  the  first  of  these  is  chiefly  regarded  by  ns 
as  a carioaturist,  and  we  have  been  apt  to  over- 
look bis  wonderful  skih  in  the  use  of  the  etching- 
needle.  His  boob  illustrations  are  very  numerous, 
as  bis  indostry  has  been  unwearied.  Of  those 
in  Grimm’s  ” German  Stories,”  Mr.  Ruskin 
says  that  “they  are  the  finest  things,  next 
to  Rembrandt’s,  that  have  been  done  since 
etching  was  invented.”  The  public  have 


gradually  been  coming  to  see  the  beauty  of  an 
art  which  gives  us  the  work  of  the  master 
directly  from  his  own  hand,  without  the  inter, 
vention  of  any  engraver,  and  our  English  artists 
are  beginning  to  use  the  needle  in  greater  num- 
bers, though  it  cannot  be  said  that  hitherto  they 
have  applied  themselves  to  copper,  as  they  have, 
with  such  marked  euocess,  to  the  wood-blook. 

It  is  to  France  that  we  owe  the  revival  of  the 
art.  For  many  years  the  French  Society  of 
Aquafortists  published  every  month  a portfolio 
of  five  etchings  for  an  annual  contribution  of  fifty 
shillings.  Of  the  sixty  that  appeared  every  year 
many  were  worthless,  some  were  fair,  and  a few 
excellent  j but  these  last  were  worth  more  than 
the  amount  of  sabsoription.  The  names  of 
Daubigny,  Jacquemart,  Legros,  Lalanne,  Appiau, 
Jacqae,and  many  more,  have  since  become  famous. 
Muryon  and  Millet  might  have  been  attainable 
for  moderate  sums  within  a few  years  back,  but 
these  men  are  dead,  and  their  work,  at  one  time 
neglected,  is  now  much  sought  after.  But  the 
number  of  clever  etchers  is  daily  increasing,  and 
in  the  ” Gazette  des  Beaux-Arte,”  ” L’Art,”  and 
our  own  “ Portfolio,”  we  frequently  have  etchings 
that  are  worth  much  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
part.  The  impreSbions  are  carefully  printed, 
bat  if  finer  prints  on  better  paper  are  desired, 
they  can  be  had  from  the  pnblishers  at  an  extra 
cost  of  some  shillings. 

Besides  being  an  admirable  means  of  express* 
ing  the  original  oonceptions  of  the  artist  in  a 
purely  artistic  manner,  etching  is  rapidly  taking 
the  place  of  line  engraving  as  an  cxoallent 
method  of  translating  pictures  into  black  and 
white.  One  great  advantage  it  has,  in  giving  ua 
the  impression  of  the  picture  as  it  appears  to 
the  eye  and  mind  of  the  accomplished  otoher. 
lathis  branch  of  art  we  owe  almost  everything 
to  the  foreign  schools,  the  names  of  R-ajon, 
Flameng,  Unge,  and  Lalauze  being  the  most 
prominent. 

But  even  if  the  moderate  cost  of  these  etohings 
is  too  much  for  our  limited  income,  our  aim  is 
not  yet  hopeless.  The  art  of  engraving  on  wood 
is  as  genuine  as  that  on  metal ; it  has  its  own 
excellences  and  its  own  limitations,  both  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  wood-block.  It  is  ob- 
viously impossible  to  out  on  wood  with  the  same 
delioaoy  as  on  steel  or  copper,  as  its  texture 
would  not  stand  such  work,  and  the  difficulty  is 
inoreased  when  we  remember  that  the  dark  lines 
of  an  etching  or  of  an  engraving  on  metal  are 
produoed  by  incisions  or  cuts  into  the  plate.  In 
a wood  engraving,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lines 
are  produoed  by  the  ridges  or  projecting  surfau'e 
of  the  block,  from  whioh  the  parts  that  are 
intended  to  give  whites  in  the  print  have  beeu 
cutaway.  Hence  in  true  genuine  wood-cutting 
there  should  be  no  attempt  to  rival  the  refine- 
ments of  the  engraving  on  metal;  but,  in  lieu  of 
these,  we  have  a vigour  of  effect  rarely  reached 
iu  the  other  arc.  It  is  true  that  the  cutting  is 
seldom  done  by  the  hands  of  the  designer;  for 
the  beat  auihoriliea  hold  that  even  Diirer  and 
Holbein  did  not  out  their  own  blocks  ; but,  still, 
in  the  best  work  there  is  always  perfect  har- 
mony  between  the  designer  and  the  wood-cutter, 
so  that  little,  if  any,  of  the  spirit  of  the  artist  is 
lost.  We  have  had,  however,  in  onr  own  country 
one  great  engraver  on  wood,  who  also  drew  for 
himself  on  the  blook, — our  own  “ matchless,  in. 
comparable”  Bewiok.  It  is  to  this  untrained 
artist  that  we  owe  the  revival  of  the  art  in  the 
end  of  last  century.  Bred  to  the  trade  of  a 
goldsmith  (one  of  the  best  of  schools),  he  in- 
Btinotively  felt  that  wood  must  be  treated  as 
wood,  and  accordingly  be  availed  himbelf  of 
the  simplest  methods  of  work,  his  effects  being 
produced  by  single  lines  and  by  masBos  of 
blaok,  slightly  intersected  or  broken  with  white. 
His  great  book  on  the  British  birds  has  never 
been  surpassed  for  truly  refined  work,  and  it 
has  this  rare  advantage,  that  it  is  almost 
entirely  hia  own,  both  in  drawing  and  oattiog. 
A simple  roan  and  an  intense  lover  of  nature,  he 
bestowed  all  his  heart  on  the  work  he  had 
undertaken,  while  the  tail-pieces  show  him 
to  have  been  a man  of  genuine  humour  and 
pathos.  Living  among  rough  people,  his  humour 
is  sometimes  broad  and  contrary  to  our  ideas  of 
delicacy,  but  no  coarse  conception  ever  entered 
Bewick’s  mind.  After  hia  death  iu  1828,  the 
art  was  continued  by  his  pupils,  Clennel!,  Nisbet, 
and  other  able  engravers,  the  fishes  of  John 
Thompson  being  worthy  of  being  compared  with 
the  birds  of  Bewick.  Oar  English  school  was  so 
famous  in  those  days  that  French  publishers 
nsed  to  send  work  to  be  executed  in  this  country 
for  their  best  illustrated  books.  After  drifting 
into  more  or  less  of  an  imitation  of  line-en- 


graving, the  art  became  again  simpler,  and  of 
this  new  style  the  work  of  W.  J.  Linton  is,  per- 
haps,  the  most  original.  Excellent  examples  of 
his  work  are  to  be  found  in  the  illustrations  to 
“ Romola,”  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Leighton. 
Fine  impressions  of  these  were  published  in 
“ Tfie  Cornhiil  Gallery  ” of  1862,  a portfolio  con- 
taining  thirty  woodcuts  after  Millais,  twenty- 
seven  by  Trigbton,  and  as  many  by  Fred,  Walker, 
with  some  by  Du  Maurier,  making  up  the  number 
to  100,  all  cut  by  Linton,  Swain,  and  Dalziel 
Brothers,  and  oostiog  only  one  guinea,  so  that 
those  wonderful  prints  were  sold  for  little  more 
than  2d.  each.  Pinwell,  Walker,  Houghton,  and 
Hughes  have  also  done  beautiful  drawings  for 
volumes  and  portfolios,  published  by  Routledge 
& Sous,  the  wood-cutting  being  executed  by 
Dalziel  Brothers.  They  are  perfect  faa  similes 
of  the  work  of  the  artists,  and  each  cost  about 
21.,  so  that  for  a couple  of  pounds  almost  a 
gallery  of  fine  drawings,  after  our  most  eminent 
painters,  conld  be  obtained. 

The  establishment  of  the  Illustrated  London 
Neujs,  of  Once  a Week,  and  of  i’unc/t,  undoubtedly 
did  muoh  to  advance  the  art ; the  names  of  Sic 
John  Gilbert,  George  Thomas,  and  Birket  Foster 
readily  occurring  among  those  that  have  helped 
to  raise  it  to  a higher  level  in  point  of  design. 
When  we  take  up  Punch  for  a few  moments’ 
amusement,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  extra, 
ordinary  artistic  treat  that  has  been  provided 
for  us  by  Tenniel,  Leech,  Du  Maurier,  and 
Kaene.  The  original  drawings  by  these  men 
when  they  oome  into  the  market  bring  high 
prices,  and  yet  the  ordinary  impressions,  whioh 
we  have  for  a fraction  of  threepence,  are  by  the 
skill  of  the  engraver  nearly  as  fine  for  all  artistic 
purposes,  barring  any  imperfections  that  may 
arise  from  hasty  catting. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  Graphic  that  wo  owe  the 
greatest  devolopment  of  the  art  in  our  country. 
Its  managers  have  the  courage  to  pay  for  their 
drawings  sums  that  would  formerly  have  been 
thought  good  prices  for  oil-paintings,  sixty 
guineas  being  no  uncommon  price  for  a single 
drawing.  They  have  thus  gathered  round  them 
some  of  the  best  painters  of  the  day,  for  Her- 
komer,  Pinwell,  Fildes,  Small,  Gregory,  Miss 
Thonapson,  and  many  more,  have  all  supplied 
them  with  drawings.  The  result  has  been  very 
fiivonrable  to  the  devolopment  of  these  artists 
when  they  have  taken  to  oil-painting,  and  we  see 
the  good  results  of  the  school  in  which  they  were 
trained  in  a more  oonsommate  knowledge  of  the 
human  figure  and  a more  perfect  command  of 
expression  than  is  common  in  onr  English  school. 
And  not  only  may  we  get  for  a merely  nominal 
sum  excellent  examples  of  the  work  of  our 
English  painters,  bat  in  the  best  illustrated 
papers  we  find  translations  of  pictures  by 
foreign  artists,  interpreted  by  the  broader  and 
more  suggestive  style  of  wood-cutting,  as  prac- 
tised by  Pannemaker  and  Pjsan,  Froment,  and 
Uhlrioh.  Even  in  papers  ousting  no  more  than 
a penny,  we  frequently  find  cuts  that  are  worth 
preserving.  Still  better  results  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  future,  for  Mr.  Roberts,  one  of  the 
beat  engravers  for  the  Graphic,  is  at  present 
oonduoting  at  South  Kensington  a class  for 
woodcutting,  composed  of  well-trained  dranghts- 
men  and  draughtswomen. 

Before  concluding  this  already  too  long  paper, 

I shall  pass  at  once  to  another  art  that  is  again 
reviving,  after  a long  period  of  decay, — one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  arts,— pottery.  Ttie  desire  to 
make  beautiful  the  commou  ware  of  everyday 
use  is  as  old  as  onr  race;  nations  and  peoples 
have  stamped  on  it  their  individuality.  Few  of 
the  South  Kensington  collections  have  been  more 
interesting  than  that  of  the  ware  in  common  nee 
in  different  countries,  whioh  wai  exbibited^a  few 
years  ago.  In  the  midst  of  much  that  is  bad 
among  ns,  from  its  machine-made  tameness  or 
vulgar  ornament,  a factory  has  sprung  up  within 
the  past  few  years  that  is  turning  out  at  mode- 
rate  oost  work  that  is  already  finding  its  way 
into  national  museums.  I refer  to  the  Lambeth 
ware  of  Messrs.  Doulton.  It  cannot  be  called  a 
revival  of  the  old  GrSs  de  Flandres,  because  it  is 
thoroughly  original,  thongh  inspired  by  the 
manner  of  the  old  Rhenish  workers.  The  pnn- 
ciples  on  which  the  factory  is  condncted  deserve 
to  be  known,  as  they  are  so  completely  in  accord- 
ance with  those  that  have  produced  good  art  in 
all  ages.  While  the  artists  study  the  beat  exam- 
ples of  the  beat  schools,  they  imitate  none,  trying 
rather  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  the  original  than 
to  copy.  No  duplicates  are  prodnced ; when 
the  piece  is  finished,  it  is  not  repeated,  but  new 
designs  are  taken  aud  new  experiments  made,  so 
that  the  skill  of  the  workman  is  always  creative. 
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And  Jaet,  bat  nob  least  important,  fall  credit  is 
given  to  the  work  of  each  designer,  his  or  her 
monogram  being  stamped  on  the  piece,  tbas 
encooraging  the  iodividoality  of  the  artists. 
These  are  educated  at  the  Lambeth  School  of 
Art,  a very  modest  institntion  founded  in  1854 
by  Canon  Gregory,  in  which  drawing  from  the 
life,  without  which  there  can  be  no  good 
modelling,  is  specially  studied. 

Factories  having  a similar  object  in  view  are 
at  work  in  other  coontries,  their  aim  being  to 
prodace  good  form  and  colour  at  a low  price,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  soft  ornamental  pottery  of 
Vallaaris,  near  Cannes,  and  the  more  rude  but 
effective  cheap  pottery  of  Alsace,  which  is  in. 
tended  for  domestic  use,  saoh  as  jugs,  basins  for 
milk,  &o.  I refer  to  these  merely  because  I 
have  been  able  to  lay  before  yon  examples  of 
their  ware. 

In  all  the  illastrations  I have  given  to-day,  art 
is  bo  be  measured,  not  by  money  value,  but  by 
its  own  standard.  Earity,  fashion,  love  of  sup. 
posed  good  investment,  are  apt  to  leadjus  astray, 
while  mere  “prettiness”  is  a dangerous  test. 
The  liking  of  to-day  may  be  displaced  by  the 
dislike  or  indifference  of  to-morrow.  Eeal  admi. 
ration  and  love  must  rest  on  something  more 
permanent  than  a passing  whim.  We  must 
remember  also  that  neatness  of  execntion,  which 
comes  from  the  working  of  a machine,  is  less 
valoablc  than  what  may  appear  the  ruder  work 
of  human  hands.  Tame  regularity  is  dearly 
bought  at  the  cost  of  the  spirit  that  a good 
honest  workman  is  able  to  pat  into  bis  labour 
in  which  we  should  be  able  to  trace  bis  motive 
and  bis  skill. 

A hoQse,  or  even  aroom,  furnished  and  enriched 
on  the  principles  I have  tried  to  advocate,  is 
pretty  sore  to  be  beantiful  even  in  spite  of  mis- 
takes,  and  it  is  certain  to  be  charaoteristio  and 
free  from  common-plaoe.  The  humblest  artisan 
will  find  that  it  is  not  beyond  bis  reach  to 
surround  himself  with  beautifnl  things,  the 
collecting  and  the  care  of  which,  as  in  the 
mounting  and  framing  of  his  etchings  and  wood, 
cuts,  would  be  a constant  source  of  pleasure,  and 
a means  of  giving  him  a higher  ednoation.  It 
was  to  workers  of  all  classes  that  Mr.  Huxley 
says  truly,  in  one  ofbis  “ Lay  Sermons,”  lament, 
ing  the  want  of  a wider  and  higher  training, 

” You  will  have  to  weary  your  soul  with  work, 
and  many  a time  eat  yonr  bread  in  sorrow  aud 
in  bitterness,  and  you  shall  not  have  learned  to 
take  refuge  in  the  great  source  of  pleasure  with- 
out alloy,  the  serene  resting-place  for  worn-out 
human  nature — the  World  of  Art.” 


A NEW  “TEMPLE”  IN  PAEIS. 

A FEW  days  since  was  inaugurated  in  the  Eue 
Buffault  the  temple  built  by  the  Israelites  of 
Paris  who  belong  to  the  rite  called  the  Portuaucse 
or  Hispmio.Portugnese,  the  ordinary  rite  being 
improperly  termed  the  German.  The  followers 
of  the  rite  for  the  observance  of  whioh  this  new 
temple  has  been  erected  are  descendants  of 
those  Jews  so  cruelly  and  wantonly  driven  from 
Spain  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by 
the  order  of  their  Catholic  Majesties,  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  this  Spanish  origin  is  plainly 
discernible  in  the  character  of  the  religious 
ceremony,  much  more  gorgeous  and  pompous 
than  with  the  followers  of  the  German  rite. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
met  with  in  the  ground  on  which  the  new  temple 
has  been  bnilt,  the  works  have  been  ably  termi- 
Dated  with  in  the  short  period  of  a year,  thanks  to 
the  activity  and  zeal  of  M.  Ferrand,  the  architect, 
seconded  by  M.  Tabanon,  his  contractor.  The 
style  chosen  by  M.  Ferrand  is  the  Eomaneeque 
of  the  second  period  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  facade,  whioh  is 
elegantly  flanked  by  two  pavilions,  is  formed  by 
two  great  arches  Bupporting  a pediment  crowned 
by  the  Tables  of  the  Law.  The  two  principal 
pilasters  to  right  and  left  are  surmounted  by 
pyramids.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  a large 
rose  of  great  lightness.  Between  the  two  arches 
are  placed  twelve  ceils  de  bcouf,  and  round  these 
runs  the  Hebrew  inscription,  “ Be  blest  in  enter- 
ing and  blessed  in  issuing.”  Three  principal 
doors  lead  to  the  porch,  then  to  the  vestibule, 
and,  finally,  to  the  interior;  this  is  composed  of  a 
nave  and  side  aisles,  with  galleries  (for  the  ladies), 
supported  by  six  marble  columns  united  by 
means  of  arches.  The  key  of  the  vault  of  each 
of  these  arches  is  in  the  form  of  the  Tables  of 
the  Law.  The  ladies’  tribune  is  also  raised  on 
bays  separated  by  columns ; the  balustrade  is 
m carved  stonework,  the  design  recalling,  as  I 


everywhere,  the  form  of  the  Tables  of  the  Law, 
and  repeating  constantly  the  six-pointed  star,  the 
traditional  Israelitish  ornament.  The  whole  is 
terminated  by  a full  vault  pierced  with  four 
ceils  de  bceuf.  The  lastrea  placed  in  the  bays  of 
each  story  are  in  the  form  of  the  traditional 
aeven-brancbed  candlestick.  The  tribune  in 
which  the  officiating  minister  and  the  choir  find 
place  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  nave,  and 
lighted  by  six  candlelabra  and  an  eight-branched 
candlestick.  The  tabernacle,  in  which  are 
deposited  the  five  sacred  books  of  Moses,  is 
reached  by  seven  broad  steps,  the  balustrade  of 
which  is  richly  carved  ; in  the  foreground  is  an 
arch  the  exact  repetition  of  that  of  the  facade; 
upon  the  dark  background  stands  out  a marble 
framing  supported  by  columns  and  pilasters; 
from  the  lintel  descends  a magnificent  curtain  of 
crimson  velvet,  which  permits  one  to  see,  lower, 
the  true  tabernacle  in  carved  wood  relieving  on  a 
blue  firmament.  Above,  the  Tables  of  the  Law 
stand  out  in  the  midst  of  clouds  and  rays,  allow- 
mg  the  light  to  pass  through  innumerable  pieces 
of  coloured  glass.  Above  the  entry  to  the  temple 
is  the  organ-loft,  formed  of  a large  arch, 
supported  by  two  columns,  whose  capitals  are 
richly  sculptured.  Between  this  arch  and  the 
vault  are  the  words,  “ Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.”  The  loft  is  lighted  by 
the  rose-window  we  have  already  referred  to, 
and  which  is  eurronnded  by  these  holy  words, 

" Hark,  Israel ! the  Eternal,  oar  God,  the  Eternal 
is  one.”  The  whole  building,  undoubtedly  does 
great  honour  to  M.  Stanilas  Ferrand,  the  arobi- 
tenb,  whose  plans  have  been  carried  ont  by  M. 
Leroy,  to  whom  are  due  especially  the  dieposi- 
tion  of  the  details,  the  happy  choice  of  the 
ornament,  &o.  The  sculptnre  is  the  work  of 
M.  Bloohe,  an  Israelite  artist.  The  expenses  of 
the  whole,  which  amount  to  more  than  24,000^, 
have  been  paid,  a third  by  M.  Osiris  Ifla,  the 
rest  by  the  members  of  the  Israelite  commnnity. 
On  Monday,  the  3rd  inst.,  the  temple  was 
solemnly  inaugnrated  with  all  the  pomp  usual 
to  the  Spanish  rite. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  VIENNA. 

THE  TOWN-HALL. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  illnstrate  the  pro- 
gress of  architecture  in  the  capital  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  the  selection  from  among  its 
new  buildings  being  almost  inexhaustible.  In 
our  present  number  we  give  a view  of  the  new 
Town-ball,  whioh  occupies  a position  between 
the  University  and  the  Honses  of  Parliament, 
both  also  new  erections.  The  illustration  is 
taken  from  a drawing  forming  part  of  the  Album 
presented  by  the  city  of  Vienna  to  the  Grand 
Ducbess  Gisela  at  her  marriage. 

The  construction  of  a new  Town-hull  had  been 
long  planned,  and  the  project  had  to  undergo 
many  changes  before  its  execution  was  finally 
resolved  upon.  The  growth  of  Vienna  had  made 
it  apparent  that  the  old  Eathhaus,  situate  in  the 
Wippiinger  Strasse,  and  dating  from  the  four, 
teenth  century,  although  repeatedly  altered  and 
enlarged,  was  too  small  at  a time  even  when  no 
one  had  the  remotest  idea  of  the  enormous 
increase  of  the  city,  both  in  size  and  number  of 
inhabitants,  that  would  occur.  This  growth  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  quarter  of  a century  ; 
and  in  the  plana  for  enlarging  the  city  provision 
was  made  for  a new  Town  - hall.  Twice  had 
sites  been  fixed  upon,  and  twice  they  had  to  be 
abandoned  because  they  were  not  large  enough 
for  the  yearly  increasing  requirements ; the 
principle  having  been  originally  laid  down  that 
every  branch  of  the  municipality  should  be 
united  under  one  roof.  It  need  not  be  explained 
how  great  the  difficulties  were  that  in  oonae- 
quence  presented  themselves  to  the  architect ; 
waste  of  space  for  lobbies,  staircases,  courts 
&c.,  was  unavoidable ; and  even  the  richest 
fancy  of  the  artist  and  a style  of  architecture 
permitting  of  the  greatest  variation  cannot 
prevent  the  monotony  of  long  fronts. 

The  international  competition  invited  in  1863 
resulted  in  eighty.five  designs  being  sent  in  from 
Austria,  Franco,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Eight  of 
them  received  prizes,  three  of  them  first  prizes : 
those  of  Friedrioh  Schmidt,  of  Vienna;  Baudry, 
of  Paris;  and  Chandon  & Lambert,  of  Paris. 
The  first-named  architect  was  selected  to  carry 
out  his  design. 

Friedrich  Schmidt,  looked  upon  In  Germany 
as  the  first  master  of  Gothic  arcbiteotnre  of  our 
age,  was  born  in  1825,  in  the  village  of  Fricken- 
hofen,  in  the  Jaxb  district  of  the  kingdom  of 
Wiirtemberg.  He  received  his  technical  training 


in  the  Poljteohniknm  of  Stuttgart,  and  waa 
afterwards  apprenticed  as  a mason  to  Zwirner,. 
of  Cologne.  In  1848  he  was  made  a master 
stone-mason  {Steinnirtzmeister),  and  eight  years 
later  passed  bis  examinations  as  architect  (Bau^ 
Dieister),  In  18o7  he  was  appointed  Professor 
at  the  Academy  of  Milan,  and,  Lombardy  being 
ceded  to  Italy,  transferred  in  like  capacity  to  the 
Academy  of  Vienna.  After  the  death  of 
Leopold  Ernst,  he  was  called  to  fill  the  latter’s 
post  of  architect  of  the  cathedral  {Dombna. 
meister).  At  present  Herr  Schmidt  is  also 
Hector  of  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Arts,  His 
works  are  extremely  numerous.  Besides  the 
restoration  of  St.  Stephen’s  (including  the  partial 
rebnilding  of  the  tower),  which  he  brought  to 
its  completion,  he  is  the  architect  of  most  of  the 
new  churches  of  Vienna,  SBoh  as  the  Cbnroh  of 
the  Lazarists,  St.  Margarethe,  Brigittenan,  and 
Fiinfhausen.  The  plans  for  restoring  the  castles 
of  Vajda  Hunyad  in  Transylvania  and  Karlatein' 
in  Bohemia  are  also  by  him. 

The  Vienna  Eathhaus,  which  was  commenced 
as  early  as  1872,  forms  a parallelogram  505  ft. 
long  and  407  ft.  broad,  and  occupies  an  area  of 
205,5:J5  square  feet  (nearly  five  acres).  The 
space  inclosed  by  the  four  fa9ade8  is  divided  by 
two  larger  and  four  smaller  blocks  into  seven 
courts,  of  which  the  inner  one  extends  in  a 
length  of  260  ft.  and  a breadth  of  115  ft.  through, 
out  the  entire  depth  of  the  interior  space,  while 
both  to  the  right  and  left  are  placed  three 
courts  of  various  sizes.  The  style  of  the  build- 
ing  is  Gothic,  with  a leaniog  towards  that 
development  whioh  Gothic  architeotnre  presents 
in  Upper  Italy.  All  the  blocks  have  five  stories, 
ground-floor,  raised  ground.floor,  entresol,  prin- 
oipal  story,  upper  story;  in  the  principal  fagade 
the  two  ground  stories  are  combined  into  one  by 
an  arcade.  The  distribution  of  the  disposable 
space  is  such  that  in  the  lower  stories  are 
located  the  various  offices  most  need  by  the 
public,  while  the  principal  floor  contains  the 
banqueting  and  other  public  halls,  with  re- 
freshment-rooms, as  well  as  the  meeting-halls  of 
the  town  council  and  the  executive.  The  upper 
story  is  occupied  by  the  museum  of  arms  of  the 
city,  the  archives,  4o.  The  prinoii^al  staircases 
are  in  the  centre  blocks. 

The  centre  of  the  building  projects  from  the 
front  by  a second  row  of  arcades,  and  is  raised 
upon  a flight  of  fourteen  steps.  The  tower, 
351  ft.  high,  juts  out  further  from  the  middle 
part.  Passing  through  the  arcades,  a vaulted 
hall  of  112  ft.  long  and  36  ft.  wide  is  entered. 
Remarkable  fortheir  sizeare  also  the  banqueting, 
hall,  of  an  area  of  11,615  square  feet,  and  44  ft. 
high,  with  an  open  loggia  along  its  whole 
length,  and  a smaller  room  in  the  tower ; and  the 
great  meeting. ball  of  the  town  council,  of  an 
area  of  3,714  square  feet,  extending  through 
two  stories,  with  galleries  on  three  sides. 

All  the  outside  facades  are  erected  in  free- 
stone, those  of  the  courts,  from  the  entresol  np. 
wards,  in  brick  with  terra-cotta  ornaments.  All 
the  roofs  and  ceilings,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  the  halls  and  corridors,  which  are 
spanned  by  groined  vaulting,  are  of  iron. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  till  1882  to 
complete  the  new  bnilding;  the  calculated  c®at 
being  eight  and  a half  million  liorins  (850,0001.). 


Japanese  Competition  with  England.— 
The  Birmingham  Post  publiahes  an  extract  from 
a letter  received  by  a large  manufactaring  house 
in  Birmingham  from  its  agent  in  Japan.  The 
writer  says  : — “ The  Japanese  are  now  making  a 
number  of  articles  whioh  I formerly  purchased 
from  you,  and  at  prices  beyond  the  possibility  of 
European  competition.  In  fact,  quite  a number 
of  different  olaases  of  merchandise  are  being 
made  in  this  country,  and  Europeans  are  obliged 
to  dieoontinue  importing  in  consequence.  This 
may  appear  somewhat  strange  to  you ; never- 
thelees,  it  is  a fact.  Bear  in  mind,  Asiatics  live 
as  no  other  races  can,  and  upon  food  which 
would  not  snstain  a European  house-dog.  Frugal 
as  badgers,  industrious  as  bees,  they  undersell 
every  labour  market  which  they  enter,  and  outdo 
every  civilised  artisan  at  his  own  trade.  Any 
one  who  sees  a Japanese  carpenter  at  work,  with 
bis  toes  for  a vice,  and  his  thighs  and  stomach 
for  a bench,  has  seen  tools  well  need,  and  goods 
equal  to  European  turned  out.  They  will,  in 
fact,  become  formidable  rivals  of  all  kinds  of 
Western  manufactures.  The  Japanese  are 
always  ready  to  learn,  and  to  outvie  everything 
that  the  West  does,  and  this  they  do  with  less 
food,  less  air,  lees  clothing,  and  leas  comfort 
chan  any  civilised  workman.” 
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SCALE  UF  FEET 


Scale,  39  ft.  to  the  inch. 

1.  Porter. 

2.  Waiting-room. 

8.  General  office. 

1 4,  Home  secretary. 

5.  Warebonse. 

I 6.  Rouse  adjoining. 

I 7.  Accountant's  office.  j 

e.  Store-room. 

1 9.  Office.  10.  Board-room.  | 

11.  Committee-room.  | 

12.  Tea-room, 

13.  Foreign  secretary.  [ 

14. 

16. 

Id. 

Foreign  clerks’  office. 
Travelling  secretary. 
Lavatory. 

THE  LONDON 
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STREET. Plans. 

THE  LONDON  MISSION  HOUSE. 

Some  forty  years  ago  the  London  MiBsionary 
Jooiety  instructed  the  late  Sir  William  Tite  to 
irepare  plans  for  the  offices  of  the  Society,  upon 
,n  irregular  site,  at  the  corner  of  Blomfield. 
weet  and  New  Broad-street.  Accordingly,  a 
ootangular  block  of  buildings  was  erected  by  him, 
rith  an  Italian  facade  towards  Blomfield. street. 

The  surplus  land  was  enclosed  with  railings,  a 
nuseom  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  back 
and,  and  offices  for  the  Peace  Society  were 
ifterwards  added  at  the  south-east  corner,  with 
k front  towards  New  Broad-street. 

This  accommodation  becoming  too  limited  for 
;he  growing  importance  of  the  Society’soperations, 
t was  recently  determined  to  increase  it,  and  at 
ihe  same  time  to  utilise  the  vacant  portions  of 
ihe  site  by  theereocion  of  office  buildings. 

By  the  advice  of  its  present  architect,  Mr. 
E.  C.  Robins,  energetically  supported  by  Mr. 
H.  F.  White,  it  was  eventually  determined  to 
Blear  the  site  of  the  existing  buildings,  except, 
mg  the  main  block  facing  Biomfield-streeb, 
which  it  was  decided  to  raise  by  an  additional 
Btory,  and  to  extend  southwards  to  the  boundary 
of  the  site.  This  decision,  involving  the  removal 
of  the  old  mnseum  building,  and  the  premises 
cxjcupied  by  the  Peaoe  Society,  the  former  was 
transferred  to  the  upper  floor  of  the  main  build, 
ing,  and  the  latter  was  accommodated  in  the 
new  offices  proposed  to  be  built.  It  was  farther 
agreed  that  the  main  building,  or  Mission  House 
proper,  should  be  designed  in  a simiJar  style  to 
that  employed  by  Sir  William  Tite,  but  that  the 
office  buildings  should  be  made  distinct  by  the 
adoption  of  a different  style. 

The  perspective  view  which  we  give  exhibits 
the  southern  and  western  facades  of  the  com. 
bined  buildings  as  designed  and  executed,  except 
80  far  as  questions  of  “light  and  air’’  (which 
subsequently  arose,  and  ended  adversely  to  the 
Booiety),  prevented  their  being  fully  carried 
out.  Thus  the  upper  story  of  the  office  buildings 
had  to  be  set  back,  and  the  gables  omitted. 

The  plans  of  the  ground  and  first  floor  of  the 
completed  buildings,  appended,  will  suffioiently 
explain  the  additions  and  improvements  made, 
which  have  cost  upwards  of  12,OOOZ. 

Mr.  Brass  was  the  builder,  and  Mr.  Woodley 
the  clerk  of  works.  The  fittings  of  the  Board- 
room  were  executed  by  Messrs.  Collinson  & Lock. 

The  very  interesting  museum,  accumulated 
during  a long  coarse  of  years  by  the  agents  of 
the  Society  in  all  lands,  is  unique  of  its  kind, 
and  has  been  carefully  arranged  in  the  new  oases 
provided  for  it,  under  the  direction  of  the  ver- 
satile foreign  secretary.  Dr.  Mullens. 


The  Blue  Bricks,  used  in  the  New  Dock  in 
the  Thames,  recently  described  by  ns,  were  sop. 
plied  by  Mr.  Hamblet,  of  West  Bromwich. 


ANCIENT  BUILDINGS  : 

WHAT  PRINCIPLES  SHOUI.D  GOVERN  THEIR 
RESTORATION  OR  THEIll  PRESERVATION 
AS  MEMORIALS?* 

Most  ancient  buildings  are  common  property; 
it  is,  therefore,  useful  for  us  to  know  its  value, 
the  extent  of  our  rights  in  it,  whether  it  can  be 
improved,  and  by  what  acts  or  neglect  of  ours  it 
can  be  deteriorated  or  destroyed. 

When  I say  that  ancient  buildings  are  ooromou  1 


designer ; on  the  contrary,  I snppose  this  gift 
was  confined  to  very  few,  and  these  usnally 
became  the  masters ; but  probably  every  man 
knew  by  rote  a certain  number  of  stock  patterns 
and  stock  shapes;  probably  the  pure  designer,  who 
is  no  handicraftsman,  and  the  pure  workman  who 
is  no  artist,  but  makes  things  “ without  form  and 
void,”  did  not  exist.  Every  craftsman  learnt 
more  or  less  to  draw  or  to  model,  and  there 
being  but  one  form  of  ornament  in  fashion  at 
each  particular  time  and  place,  the  mousetrap- 


property,  I use  the  words  in  a doable  sense. ; man  ornamented  bis  trap  us  well  as  made  it ; 
Thev  are  nob  only  open  books  on  a grand  scale  1 the  master  mason  carved  the  stone  image  as  well 
which  force  their  lessons  on  us.  and  are  our  , as  out  the  stone;  the  master  carpenter  carved’* 
property  in  the  sense  in  which  Emerson  speaks  ' the  wooden  image  as  well  as  the  timber ; the 
of  a landscape  — “ The  fields  may  be  farmer  ; master  tile-maker  designed  the  tiles  as  well  as 
Hodge’s,  but  the  landscape  belongs  to  him  who  made  them ; the  master  mosaic-worker  found 
can  appreciate  it  ” ; but  they  very  generally  are  , the  design  as  well  as  put  up  the  work  ; 
common  property  in  the  sense  that  the  public  j and  this  oonj  unction  of  artistic  and  mecha- 
bave  common  rights  in  them.  Many  of  our ; nical  skill  in  the  same  person  only  died 
ancient  buildings  are  public  buildings,  and  are  | out  gradually.  In  Scotland,  at  least,  it  ex- 
exempt  from  taxation.  Many  we  are  taxed  to  i iated  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
keep  up  and  the  mansioDS  of  the  great  are  not  I carpenter’s  apprentice  there  carved  a chest  as 
taxed  upon  the  interest  of  their  cost,  but  upon  i his  masterpiece  (the  marnsge-chest  m which 
their  letting  value  (a  mere  trifle),  it  being  con-  j the  bride  brought  to  her  husband  those  clothes 
sidered  that  their  magnificence  is  a public  I the  thread  for  which  had  earned  her  the  name 
benefit  I of  spinster).  The  old  plumbers  shops  of  London 

Let  iis  ooneidor,  first,  the  value  ot  anoient  that  I recollect  ,m  my  childhood  were  adorned 

buildings ^ masterpieces  of  their  master  or  their 

The  plainoBt  are  atorehoneea  o{  many  arte  and  j former  maeter— ornamental  oistern-frontB.leadeir 


sciences.  If  properly  studied  they  tell  us  what 
foundations,  what  materials,  what  cements,  what 
methods  of  construction,  will  resist  those  constant 
forces  of  nature  that  will  eventually  level  them 
with  the  dust.  There  is  not  a orumbling  stone 
that  is  not  fraught  with  instrnotion,  even  if  it 
be  only  the  evidence  of  the  stone’s  unfitness  for 
its  place.  And  that  you  should  not  think  these 
advantages  frivolous,  I may  tell  you  that  the 
present  Building  Act  of  London,  in  fixing  the 
ratio  of  thickness  to  height  in  a wall,  has  been 
guided  by  a wall  now  atauding.  and  built  1,800 
years  ago,  at  Tivoli,  for  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 
As  far  as  the  art  of  construction  is  concerned, 
the  buildings  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in 
fact  of  the  whole  Gothic  period,  have  never 
been  surpassed  in^invention,  daring,  and  subtlety, 
even  if  they  have  been  equalled  by  the  engi- 
neering  triumphs  of  our  own  day.  But  io  addi. 
tion  to  the  science  and  handicraft,  there  is 
generally  enshrined  in  ancient  buildings  the 
fine  arts  of  arcbiteotnre,  carving,  and  sculpture, 
and  occasionally  that  of  painting,  and  as  the 
science  exercises  our  intellect,  so  does  the  fine 
art  excite  our  emotion. 

Besides  these  abstractions,  I may  say  that 
another  spirit  animated  the  handicraftsmen  of 
Mediasval  times.  What  we  call  art  pervaded 
every  craft  as  electricity  does  the  air.  I do  not 
suppose  that  every  craftsman  was  an  original 


• By  Mr.  George  Aitchison. 
Bocial  Science  Congress. 
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vases,  and  leaden  statues. 

The  nobler  buildings,  and  particularly  the 
more  important  cathedrals  and  churches,  are,  like 
the  Talmud,  collections  of  the  arts  and  BoienoeB, 
the  laws  and  history,  the  patbon  and  humour, 
of  many  centuries.  Many  cathedrals  are  en- 
riched with  sculpture  or  mosaic,  not  only  repre- 
senting Scripture  history  from  the  Creation  to 
the  end  of  the  New  Testament,  and  scenes  from 
the  lives  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  but  Old- 


* From  the  Old  Testament : — Isaiah  xliv.  10,  “"Who  hath 
formed  a god,  or  molten  a graven  image  that  is  profitable 
for  nothing?’’  Verse  12:  "The  smith  with  the  tonge 
both  worketh  in  the  coals  and  faabioneth  it  with  hammers, 
and  worketh  it  with  the  strength  of  his  arms."  Verse  13  r 
" The  carpenter  stretcheth  out  bis  rule  ; he  marketh  it  out 
with  a line;  he  fitteth  it  with  planes,  and  he  rnarketh  it 
out  with  the  compass,  and  maketh  it  after  the  figure  of  a 
man,  according  to  the  beauty  of  a man.” 

From  "Thousand  and  One  Nights"  "The  old  woman 
answered  when  she  understood  the  affair,  " Know,  O my 
mistress,  that  the  return  of  the  Khaleefeh  is  near  ; but  I 
Kill  send  to  a carpenter  and  detire  kirn  to  make  a tcooden 
image  of  a corpte,  and  they  shall  dig  for  it  a grave,”  Ao.— • 
" Qhanim  the  Distracted  Slave  of  Love,"  Lane’s  transla- 
tion. 

" On  the  morrow,  the  Wezeer  caused  a whitewasher  to 
be  brought,  and  a painter,  and  an  excellent  goldsmith  ; and 
having  provided  them  with  all  the  implements  that  they 
required,  introduced  them  into  the  garden,  and  ordered 
them  to  whitewash  that  pavilion,  and  to  decorate  it  with 
various  kinds  of  paintings;  after  which  he  gave  orders  to 
bring  the  gold,  and  the  ultramarine  pigment,  and  said  to 
the  painter,  ‘Delineate  at  the  upper  end  of  this  saloon 
the  figure  of  a fowler  as  though  he  had  set  his  snare,  and 
a female  pigeon  had  fallen  into  it,  and  had  become  en- 
tangled in  it  by  her  bill.’” — Taj-el  Melook  and  the  Lady 
Danija,"  Lane’s  tracslalion. 
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World  stories,  “ the  Anthropophagi,  and  men 
whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders,” 
and  probably  illustrations  from  the  lives  and 
oarioatares  of  the  adventnres  of  some  of  the 
most  noticeable  contemporaries  of  the  artists. 
We  know  at  least  that  the  very  bollocks  that 
drew  the  stone  were  represented  in  one  of  the 
French  cathedrals. 

Few  of  ns  are  grateful  enough  for  the  benefits 
that  the  snblime  art  of  architecture  has  con. 
ferred  on  ns.  The  whole  literatnre  of  Europe 
and  of  Asia  is  tinged  with  the  rtfl'iCtions  of 
architectural  magnificence,  and  we  hardly  realise 
what  splendid  passages  of  eloquenoe,  what 
deathless  metaphors  of  the  poets,  owe  their 
existence  to  architecture;  but  beyond  this  there 
are  new  sciences  springing  np  every  day,  to 
whose  progress  ancient  buildings  are  absolutely 
necessary.  We  are  trying  to  make  a natural 
history  of  man,  to  ocnatruct  a science  of  life, 
and  of  the  soul, — every  chipped  flint  or  sharpened 
bone  man  used  when  he  was  a troglodite, — every 
polished  celt  and  bit  of  wickerwork  he  used  in  a 
more  advanced  state, — every  broken  potsherd 
that  he  had  pitted  with  his  fingers  or  scored  with 
his  nails, — is  seized  with  avidity,  and  boarded 
by  private  students,  or  exposed  in  public  mu. 
senms.  To  some  minds  it  is  as  interesting  to 
elucidate  the  thoughts  of  more  civiliued  man 
from  his  works,  as  to  rake  in  a midden  mound  ; 
but  the  monograph  of  each  student  will  even- 
tually  be  woven  into  a perfect  piece,  that  will 
represent  man  from  his  earliest  to  his  latest 
development.  There  is  a comparative  architec. 
teoture,  comparative  sculpture,  comparative 
costume,  as  well  as  comparative  anatomy,  and 
none  can  tell  what  help  may  be  given  to  history, 
to  folklore,  to  philology,  to  the  myscerious  traces 
of  race,*  to  a thousand  future  sciences  that  at 
present  we  do  not  even  dream  of,  by  the  pre- 
servation of  ancient  buildings,  ancient  carving, 
and  ancient  sculpture,  bat  it  is  necessary  that 
these  records  should  not  be  tampered  with. 

At  any  rate,  we  should  regard  all  archileotnre 
in  the  same  light  as  Dr.  Deutsch  did  all  licera- ' 
tnre.  ” We  look  npon  all  literature,  religious, 
legal,  and  otherwise,  whensoever  and  whereso. 
ever  produced,  as  part  and  parcel  of  hnaianity. 
We  in  a manner  feel  a kind  of  responsibility  for 
it.  We  seek  to  understand  the  phase  of  cnltnre 
which  begot  these  items  of  our  inheritance,  the 
spirit  that  moves  upon  their  face.  And  while 
wo  bury  that  which  is  dead  in  them,  we  rejoice 
in  that  which  Jives  in  them.  We  enrich  onr 
stores  of  knowledge  from  them,  we  are  stirred 
by  their  poetry,  we  are  moved  to  high  and  holy 
thoughts  when  they  touch  the  Divine  chord  in 
hearts.” 

Having  pointed  out  some  of  the  advantages 
which  ancient  buildings  offer  us,  the  next  point  is 
to  consider  their  restoration  or  preservation  ; as 
far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  1 should  unhesi. 
tatingly  say  preserve  as  many  as  you  can,  and 
where  there  is  only  a chance  of  preserving  one 
out  of  many,  preserve  the  best,  but  in  the  case  of 
choice  you  want  to  oonsnlt  many  experts, — at 
least  a painter,  an  architect,  and  an  antiquary, 
and  the  architect  must  be  one  who  appreLiates 
as  well  as  understands  the  work  of  the  age  or 
ages  to  which  the  buildings  belong. 

I have  often  been  tempted  to  ask  myself 
whether  Englishmen  of  the  present  day  are  the 
most  superb  or  the  most  insensible  of  mankind, 

I see  the  house.s  of  the  poets  and  philosophers, 
the  houses  of  Thompson,  of  Pope,  of  Milton,  and 
of  Newton,  the  stately  mansions  and  the  churohes 
of  Wren  that  gave  character  to  London,  pulled 
down  without  a protest,  to  make  way  for  a pot. 
bouse  or  a usurer’s  parlour.  I wonder  whether 
itisthrongh  the  belief  in  a more  splendid  destiny : 

" England  has  many  a worthier  son  than  he,”  or 
whether  it  is  tbrongh  that  crass  ignorance  and 
brutality  which  make  men  like  the  “beasts 
that  perish.”  Be  that  as  it  may,  many  a fine  old 
ohnreh  or  mansion  might  be  saved  by  using  it  as 
a mnsenm,  a library,  a wareboose,  a cab  shelter, 
ora  stable.  In  France  how  many  churches  have 
been  preserved  by  being  turned  into  storehouses 
or  markets ! 

Although  the  principles  that  should  govern  the 
treatment  of  our  property  are  the  same,  yet  the 
application  of  them  is  sometimes  rendered  diffi. 
oulb  by  circamstances.  Our  property  consists  of 
cathedrals,  ohnrehes,  castles,  and  hospitals  ; of 
town-halls  and  monuments  j of  colleges,  conven- 
toal  buildings,  and  mansions;  of  granges,  oot. 
tages,  and  barns.  We  can  hardly  aek  the  ocou- 

• A sort  of  curious  zigzag  on  an  old  Persian  carpet  was 
pointed  out  to  me  the  other  day  as  an  eridence  of  Tartar 
predominance,  as  the  Tartars  always  introduced  this  cloud 


pants  of  some  of  these  to  keep  them  untouched, 
particularly  if  they  are  unhealthy,  or  so  inoon. 
venient  as  to  be  unfit  for  their  purpose  j but  I 
think  we  may  ask  those  who  are  the  possessore 
of  very  fine  examples  to  spare,  and  not  to  spoil 
them.  Let  ns  take  a fanciful  example.  Suppose 
the  Parthenon  had  been  turned  into  a gentle- 
man’s  house,  I think  we  might  ask  him  not  to 
remove  a column,  to  make  a more  convenient 
oarriage.entrance,  and  not  to  cat  holes  in  the  pan- 
athenaic  frieze  for  garret  windows.  As  to  the  im- 
provement of  onr  property,  we  can  keep  it  wind 
and  water  tight ; we  can  tile,  slate,  lead,  zinc,  or 
cement  it;  we  can  glaze  its  windows;  and  we 
may  reinstate  rotten  or  rninons  plain-work  with 
new  marble,  stone,  brick,  or  woodwork.  We  can 
put  in  ties,  and  arrest  the  decay  of  carving  and 
sculpture  by  solution  of  silica;  we  may  even 
restore  in  this  fashion.  We  may  remove  a 
wall  or  a partition ; we  may  cut  down  plaster, 
ing  that  hides  a sculptured  face.  We  may 
unstop  a door  or  a window ; we  may  scrape 
whitewash  out  of  carving ; we  may  replace  a 
plain  shaft  of  a column.  If  we  care  to  do  it,  we 
may  replace  mouldings  that  have  partly  perished, 
provided  we  have  a bit  of  the  original,  with  the 
chisel-marks  upon  it ; we  may  even  replace  lost 
features  where  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  abso- 
lute  similarity  to  those  which  remain.  We  m.oy 
restore  a battlement,  a babtress,  a window,  a 
piece  of  panelling,  bnt  we  can  never  replace 
sculpture,  carving,  or  a lost  feature,  except  in 
the  case  of  onr  being  absolutely  certain  that  it 
was  an  exact  repetition  of  that  which  remains. 

I say  we  may  restore  these  things  if  we  care 
to  do  BO ; for  the  very  lichens,  weather  stains, 
and  markings  of  Time’s  finger,  give  a venerable 
boariness  to  old  buildings  which  onr  new  patch- 
ing  must  necessarily  spoil.  The  look  of  newness 
unfits  a bnilding  for  the  painter,  and  robs  it  of 
that  poetic  tinge  that  great  antiquity  bestows. 
How  can  we  deteriorate  or  destroy?  We  can 
rework  mouldings ; we  can  scrape  carving  or 
retouch  eonlptnre ; we  can  sometimes  spoil  the 
whole  design  by  a little  addition  or  by  the  altera- 
tion of  a feature ; and  we  can  replace  all  the 
features,  and  all  the  carving  and  sculpture,  with 
nineteenth-century  work  in  imitation  of  old,  and 
the  nearer  we  can  imitate  the  original  work  the 
greater  is  onr  misdoing,  as  that  bad  money  is 
the  worst  that  most  readily  resembles  the  good. 

The  architectnral  tinkers  and  tailors  have  less 
to  answer  for  than  the  highly,  skilled  Mediaeval  ista 
of  the  present  day  ; the  work  of  the  former  has 
a kind  of  twang  about  it  that  could  mystify 
no  good  archm  ilogist,  but  he  might  be  hope- 
leasly  confosed  or  misled  by  the  Utter. 
Twenty  years  ago  young  hobnailed  masons 
by  the  legion  were  employed  in  ontting  out 
the  decayed  or  decaying  sculpture  of  Rouen 
Cathedral,  and  if  the  one  I spoke  to  was  to 
be  believed  he  was  introducing  his  own  de- 
signs. Had  these  been  fine  and  original  ecnlp- 
ture  we  might  have  set  the  gain  against  the  loss. 
Had  he  even  represented  the  “Apostles  in  their 
swallow-tailed  coats”  future  ages  might  have 
admired  the  beauty  of  our  dress;  but  wbat 
present  or  future  beholder  could  get  either 
pleasure  or  profit  from  the  imitation  work  of  a 
botcher?  Must  of  us  have  seen  dozens  of 
churches  from  which  every  flavour  of  antiquity 
has  evaporated  under  the  bands  of  the  restorer, 
and  at  a greater  cost,  too,  than  would  have  built 
a new  ohuroh  and  left  the  old  one  a beautiful 
ruin.  I once  saw  a little  sea-side  church  the 
body  of  which  bad  been  hopelessly  ruined ; the 
tower  towards  the  sea  was  of  most  pioturesque 
outline,  with  eloping  bnttreeses  yards  wide  at 
the  bottom;  a cresset  tower  at  one  angle  rising 
above  the  equare-topped  tower,  the  face  of  which 
was  almost  plain,  with  mere  pigeon-holes  for 
light,  and  the  small  double  belfry  window  nestled 
np  under  a narrow  string-oourHe  below  the  battle- 
ments ; the  restorer  bad  pot  a great  circular 
ousped  window  in  its  middle,  making  it  look  like 
a man  with  a set  of  grinning  teeth  in  his 
stomach. 

I have  pointed  ont  to  yon  the  value  that  old 
art  has  now,  and  what  it  may  have  for  the 
fnture,  and  I will  now  point  out  how  impossible 
it  is  to  reproduce  it.  If  any  one  has  the  misfor- 
tnne  to  lose  a leg  or  an  eye,  he  can  have  it 
restored  by  a wooden  leg  or  a glass  eye ; bat 
were  sargeons  like  arohitectural  restorers  they 
would  persuade  him  to  have  two  wooden  legs  or 
two  glass  eyes,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 

Whatever  talent  a man  may  have,  however 
severely  he  may  have  studied,  however  he  may 
have  twisted  bis  mind  into  a Medieeval  attitude, 
be  must  remain  a nineteentb-century  man ; be  can 
neithergivehimselftheinfiaenoeandsarroandings 


of  another  age,  nor  can  he  wholly  divest  himse' 
of  the  influences  of  this;  his  sohcoling  has  bee 
that  of  the  nineteenth  century ; he  moat  hav 
heard  of  electricity,  chemistry,  geology,  and  th 
Eastern  Question;  he  mast  have  read  Pune. 
and  the  Times ; he  must  have  seen  a rifle  am 
an  Armstrong  gun,  an  omnibus,  a policeman,  ai 
umbrella,  and  a meerschaum-pipe  ; he  must  havi 
travelled  on  a steamboat  and  a railroad ; hi 
must  have  read  printed  books,  received  a tele 
gram  and  a photograph.  It  would  be  tedious  tc 
recount  the  influences  he  has  nob  felt,  and  thi 
things  he. has  not  seen,  bat  yonr  knowledge  wil 
convince  you  that  the  seething  thonghts  anc 
stirring  actions  of  the  thirteenth  century  are  not 
those  of  the  nineteenth.  It  is  the  very  quint 
essence  of  bad  taste  and  folly  to  destroy  the  in. 
valuable  records  yon  have  to  get  a oolourabh 
imitation  of  something  that  has  been. 

I am  far  from  denying  the  use  or  the  charm 
of  Buoh  restorations  in  their  proper  place,  bnl 
the  fields  for  the  exercise  of  this  antiquarian 
knowledge,  and  this  restoring  talent,  are  the 
playhouse  or  the  Crystal  Palace.  To  show  you 
that  the  very  authors  are  aware  of  theii 
anachronisms,  you  will  find  that  the  interior 
perspectives  of  their  rei-tored  buildings  are  not 
filled  with  persons  of  the  present  day,  bnt  with 
mailed  knights,  wimpled  ladies,  ragged  villains, 
sturdy  yeomen,  stout  burgesses,  and  cowled 
monks.  Tbereareother  evils,  too,  which thisso- 
oalled  restoration  entails.  Almost  every  anoient 
building  that  is  still  used  for  its  original  purpose 
is  a museum  of  successive  phases  of  art.  You 
may  see,  for  instance,  in  one  church  a Norman 
nave,  a thirteenth-century  aisle,  a Tudor  ohanoel, 
an  Elizabethan  pulpit,  an  altar  of  “ neat  loniok 
work,”  pews  with  the  tops  carved  by  Grinling 
Gibbons,  and  sorolled  ironwork  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a font  and  monuments  after  the  style 
of  Roubiliac.  If  you  put  this  into  the  hands  of  a 
thirteenth-century  restorer,  be  will  restore  all 
the  subsequent  work  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  yon  will  get  a brand  new  nineteenth-oentory 
thirteenth-oentury  church. 

In  any  other  century  but  this,  if  yon  wanted 
your  chnroh  enlarged,  restored,  and  beautified, 
it  would  have  been  done  in  this  wise, — the  main 
features  would  have  been  kept,  and  the  archi- 
tect, the  carver,  and  the  sculptor  would  have 
given  their  best  work,  and  of  their  time  too,  to 
the  new,  and  you  wonld  have  found,  had  you 
lived  in  that  century,  that  this  new  work  was 
more  appropriate  and  more  beautiful  than  the 
oli. 

You  will  probably  ask  why  yon  cannot  get  the 
same  thing  now.  The  reasoo  is  simple.  Yon 
do  not  want  it.  There  is  nothing  beautiful  that 
any  of  you  really  care  lor.  You  can  get,  how- 
ever, real  nineteenth-century  architecture  if  yon 
go  rightly  about  it.  Go  to  an  engineer  : tell  him 
what  you  want  altered  and  what  enlarged  ; tell 
him  you  do  not  care  what  you  spend  to  make 
the  place  convenient,  solid,  and  lastiog,  but  that 
you  will  not  lay  out  a shilling  on  ornament,  as 
you  would  tell  him  if  he  were  building  you  a 
shop,  a house,  or  a warehouse,  and  you  will  get 
a true  piece  of  nineteentb-century  architecture. 

It  would  be  too  long  and  beside  the  purpose 
to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  why  there  is  no 
real  architecture  now, — in  fact,  no  art  organised 
to  an  end  anywhere  in  the  civilised  world.  The 
painters,  arohiteots,  aod  sculptors  seem  as  clever, 
as  well-iuformed,  as  industrious,  and  as  energetic 
as  the  doctors,  the  engineers,  or  the  men  of 
science.  The  several  artists  are  almost  as  accom- 
plished in  their  several  arts  as  the  Medisevals, 
the  Greeks,  or  the  Cinque-centists  ; bnt  all  their 
skill  seems  to  end  in  imitation  or  in  isolated 
effort.  Victor  Hugo  said  it  was  the  invention  of 
printing  that  killed  architeoture  ; and  cot  simple 
architecture  alone,  but  where  it  was  ecriched 
with  all  the  arts  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  the 
workers  in  glass,  metal,  and  mosaic  had  to 
bestow ; bnt,  it  teems  to  me,  that  it  is  due  to 
the  tnrning  of  men’s  minds  to  physical  science 
rather  than  to  beauty.  There  was  a regular 
rhythmic  ebb  and  flow  of  all  the  arts  through 
Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  and  Byzantium,  inter- 
rupted by  the  Arabic  and  Gothic,  renewed  by 
the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  and  passing  thereon 
through  the  Western  world,  dying  ont  again  in 
this  century.  The  pirate  and  robber  hordes  of 
the  North  and  East,  converted  to  different 
religions,  threw  their  burning  energies  into 
raising  fit  temples  for  the  faiths  they  bad  em- 
braced, and  in  a few  short  centuries  raised  from 
the  same  or  cognate  models  two  different  arts 
only  comparable  to  each  other  by  their  daring, 
their  invention,  their  originality,  and  their  sub- 
limity,  one  of  which  at  least  utterly  withered 
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iway  and  died  as  the  old  arts  revived,  and  now 
wo  have  nothing  left  but  engineering  or  the 
tpplioation  of  science  to  building  withoat 
beanty. 

"What  you  are  compassiog  by  the  so-called 
restoration  of  ancient  buildings  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  records  which  are  committed  to 
^onr  safe-keeping,  and,  in  my  opinion,  your  are 
destroying  them  with  the  same  right  that  you 
have  to  destroy  one  of  Shakspeare’s  plays,  or  a 
book  of  the  Bible.  You,  too,  are  driving  the 
best  arobiteofs  and  carvers  of  the  day  into  “ the 
vile  lierd  of  imitators.”  And  you  are  getting 
something  that  yon  only  pretend  to  like,  for  no 
one  can  really  like  anything  that  is  opposed  to 
every  instinct  he  has.  Good  construction,  good 
proportion,  and  simplicity  can  be  had  if  you 
only  want  them ; and  if  you  could  get  to  love 
anything  beautiful,  you  might  have  that  as  an 
ornament.  Even  if  your  love  was  not  very  high, 
you  might  have  the  honesty  to  show  it.  There 
would  be  more  hope  in  seeing  a house  orna. 
mented  with  pots  of  beer  than  with  crockets, 
OQsps,  and  gnrguyles. 

The  imitated  art  of  any  other  period  can  never 
be  the  renl  art  of  this.  It  can  never  touch 
those  chorda  in  you  which  ic  touched  in  those 
for  whom  it  was  created.  The  artist,  be  he  poet, 
painter,  architect,  or  sculptor,  must  have  the 
hand  to  shape  or  the  voice  to  utter  those 
feelings  that  exist  within  yonr  breasts.  If  you 
passionately  love  the  beautiful  things  in  nature 
that  yon  see,  I believe  you  will  have  the  artists 
who  will  create  things  for  you  that  are  beautiful. 
It  must  not  only  be  a nineteentb-centnry  man, 
but  a man  of  this  very  generation  appealing 
to  men  of  this  generation.  We  cannot  possibly 
believe  that  if  the  Greeks  had  not  loved 
beauty,  and  been  accurate  judges  of  the  hnman 
form,  Greek  artists  could  have  carved  those 
masterpieces  of  the  chisel;  and  if  there  is  no 
love  for  beauty  in  the  people,  there  will  be  no 
artists. 

Wealth  alone  will  not  purchase  art,  though 
you  cannot  have  it  without  j there  must  be  that 
love  and  honoor  for  its  producers  that  is  in- 
stinctively given  to  the  Faradays,  the  Huxleys, 
the  Tyndalls,  and  the  Spencers;  but  a pretended 
or  faint  liking  will  not  produce  it.  This  year 
there  was  at  the  Royal  Academy  a piece  of 
Boulptnre  that  in  former  days  and  amongst 
other  nations  might  have  procured  its  author  a 
triumphal  procession,  bub  it  merely  produced  a 
few  notices  in  the  newspapers, 

You  have  got  in  your  ancient  bnildings  real  art 
which  the  age  that  erected  them  loved  ; it  would 
be  reasonable,  though  it  might  be  wrong,  to  let 
them  be  destroyed  if  yon  despised  them;  but  as 
you  do  pretend  to  love  them,  keep  them  free 
from  the  band  of  the  worst  Yandal  the  world  has 
yet  seen — the  restorer. 


NOTES  ON  TIMBER. 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  timber  was  the 
principal,  if  it  was  nob  the  sole,  material  used 
in  early  periods  for  the  construction  of  dwelling- 
places.  David,  we  are  told,  built  himself  a house 
of  cedar,  and  it  was  the  ambition  of  many  of 
the  early  kings  to  embellish  their  palaces  with 
rare  and  costly  woods.  Solomon  covered  his 
temple  with  beams  and  boards  of  cedar.  “All  was 
cedar,  there  was  no  stone  seen,” — and  the  ships 
of  the  mighty  Egyptian  conqueror  Sesoatris 
were  constructed  of  this  celebrated  wood.  It 
was  in  those  times  that  buildings  were  erected 
to  last,  and  to  defy  time,  for  the  exceeding 
bitterness  of  the  wood  is  such  that  no  insect 
whatever  will  touch  it.  In  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
at  Utica,  a beam  was  found  undecayed  after  the 
lapse  of  2,000  years.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  is 
now,  however,  a plant  of  comparative  rarity, 
and  the  interminable  tracts  of  pines  in  t’'ie 
forests  of  Europe  and  North  America  alone 
furnish  the  building  timber  of  modern  use.  Of 
the  pines  there  exist  above  twenty  distinct 
species,  and  they  are  mostly,  but  not  all,  ever, 
greens.  The  various  species  of  fir  come  under 
the  bead  of  pines. 

The  largest  trees  are  found  in  California  (North 
America),  and  many  writers  have  furnished  de- 
scriptions of  their  enormous  S'ze.  Although  those 
of  Europe  are  not  so  large,  the  lofty  and  perfectly 
straight;  trees  of  Norway  spruce  have  long  been 
celebrated,  and  they  present  a very  striking 
appearance  seen  as  the  coast  of  that  rugged 
country  is  approached. 

“ Fines  on  the  coast,  throuch  mists  their  tops  nprear. 
That  like  to  leaning  masis  of  stranded  ships  appear. 

It  was  from  the  pines  of  the  Scandinavian 


mountains  that  the  Norwegians  and  the  Danes 
built  their  first  ships,  and  the  loftiest  trees  have 
since  that  time  furnished  masts  for  many  an 
admiral.  Much  argument  has  been  used  as  to 
whether  the  pine  is  indigenous  to  England,  b'.tt 
it  is  conclusively  shown  that  the  ancient  forests 
of  Brittany  were  largely  composed  of  it,  as 
specimens  of  its  roots  have  been  unearthed  from 
under  the  old  Roman  roads,  doubtless  preserved 
by  the  turpentine  they  contained. 

The  centre  of  a growing  tree  is  occupied  by  the 
pithwood,  which,  as  the  tree  matures,  gradually 
closes,  and  becomes  perfect  wood,  for  then  its  duty 
ceases ; next  to  the  pith  is  situated  the  heart- 
wood,  and  it  is  this  alone  which  is  of  service  to 
the  builder;  a belt  of  more  recent  growth  sur- 
rounds the  heartwood,  which  is  called  the  albur- 
num or  sapwood : this,  in  time,  matures,  and 
becomes  heartwood  ; again,  there  is  another  belt, 
termed  the  inner  bark ; and,  lastly,  the  tree  is 
snrrounded  by  the  outer  bark,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  which  the  quality  or  nature  of  the  inner 
wood  may  be  readily  judged.  In  the  case  of  a 
tree  grown  too  quickly,  it  will  present  a coarse, 
ragged,  appearance,  corresponding  with  the 
fibres  of  the  wood. 

There  exists  communication  between  the  pith 
and  the  bark,  called  the  medullary  rays  ; these 
radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  pith  to  the  cover- 
ing or  bark,  and  their  hardness  and  compactness 
afford  Boffioient  resistance  to  keep  open  a passage 
for  the  sap  to  the  interior  of  the  tree.  Pine 
trees  add  their  wood  externally, — the  inner  bark 
is  the  younger  and  the  pithwood  the  older 
portion.  Then  leaves  act  as  the  feeders  of  a tree, 
and  its  increase  in  size  is  much  dependent  on 
them,— for  the  sap  finding  its  way  through  the 
leaves,  and  becoming  affected  by  ihe  iafluenoe 
of  light  and  atmosphere,  contributes  iu  the 
change  greatly  to  its  nourishment,  and  almost 
a third  part  of  the  carbon,  of  which  the  wood  is 
largely  composed,  is  inhaled  by  its  leaves  from 
the  atmosphere.  The  age  of  a tree  is  sometimes 
reckoned  by  counting  the  number  of  its  rings, 
termed,  in  consequence,  annular  rings,  bob  this 
system  of  arriving  at  its  age  is  not  altogether 
reliable,  as,  iu  a varying  season,  its  growth  may 
be  BO  augmented  that  it  will  add  in  one  year 
several  rings,— but  the  wood  thus  quickly  grown 
is  of  inferior  quality.  In  some  speoies,  such  as 
Memel  fir  and  pitch-pine,  the  annular  rings  are 
distiootly  maiked.  The  period  at  which  the 
alburnum  or  sapwood  matures  into  heartwood 
cannot  be  accurately  arrived  at,  and,  indeed,  no 
perceptible  change  can  be  discovered  at  all,  for 
while  one  layer  is  seen  perfected,  the  next  one  to 
itissapwood.  BuffonandDu  Hamel,  two  French 
philosophers,  have  furnished  much  information 
respeoiing  the  physiology  of  trees,  and,  by  the 
aid  of  their  experiments,  was  discovered  the 
sympathy  which  exists  between  the  branches 
and  the  roots  growing  from  the  same  side  : they 
found  that  when  the  branches  displayed 
symptoms  of  decay  the  corresponding  roots  were 
invariably  diseased.  Fir  thrives  best  in  a climate 
of  low  temperature,  and  a long  cold  winter 
followed  by  a short  hob  summer,  is  most  favour-’ 
able  to  the  production  of  the  best  fir-wood.  The 
Scotch  fir  is,  in  most  respects,  similar  to  the 
redwood  imported  from  the  north  of  Europe,  but 
the  quality  of  the  wood  is  inferior, — this  pro- 
bably arises  from  the  difference  in  climate  ; the 
soil  in  Scotland  being  too  rich  for  it  may  have 
something  to  do  with  its  inferiority.  So  much 
does  a oold  situation  influence  the  growth  of  the 
fir,  that  trees  grown  on  the  northern  side  of  a 
hill  are  superior  to  those  grown  on  the  southern 
side,  and  those  with  a northern  aspect  better 
than  those  with  a southern  one.  It  is  not  an 
unusual  thing  to  see  the  northern  half  of  a 
common  pine  well  grown,  red,  and  hard,  and  the 
southern  half,  although  considerably  thicker  from 
the  pith  to  the  bark,  white  and  spongy.  The 
heart  of  a tree  is  never  iu  its  centre,  bat  always 
nearer  to  the  northern  side,  and  that  because 
the  wood  being  better  grown  on  that  side  the 
annular  rings  are  finer.  The  best  part  of  a fir 
is  that  which  is  nearest  to  its  roots,  and,  when  a 
use  can  be  discovered  to  which  their  size  and 
shape  are  favourable,  the  roots  themselves  may  be 
of  service.  Nature  is  an  excellent  husbandman, 
and  trees  planted  by  it  thrive  the  best.  Pines 
like  a light  soil,  hub  it  is  not  the  surface  so 
much  as  the  under  soil  which  is  of  primary 
importance.  Ic  is  remarkable  when  two  qualities 
of  soil  are  present  to  what  extent  the  roots  will 
push  themselves  into  the  one  most  congenial 
to  their  nature.  Pines  thrive  but  indifferently 
on  strong  clayey  land  ; on  rich  loams  they 
mature  rapidly,  bub  the  wood  is  inferior,  and  the 
trees  contain  an  undue  proportion  of  sapwood, — 


a light  soil  is  preferable.  There  are  two  diseases 
to  which  converted  timber  is  liable,  and  they  are 
termed  the  common  rot  and  the  dry  rot : the 
fo  .'mer  is  a malady  produced  by  the  variations  of 
th.'  climate  acting  on  its  surface  and  destroying 
its  fibres  by  external  action  ; dry  rot  in  timber 
is  caused  by  its  being  placed  in  a situation  which 
is  warm,  moist,  and  close,  the  effect  being  to 
destroy  its  fibres  by  an  internal  action, — the 
want  of  proper  oiroulation  and  the  presence  of 
damp  are  causes  which  effect  the  juices  to 
putrefy,  by  which  means  the  fibres  of  the  wood 
are  reduced  to  dust,  and  hence  the  term  of  dry- 
rot.  Like  the  human  frame,  a tree  when  growing 
is  subject  to  aooidenb  ; if  one  of  its  branches  be 
broken  off,  the  injured  and  exposed  limb  becomes 
decayed,  or  if  sodden  with  the  rains  before  the 
wound  is  covered  by  the  new  growth  of  wood, 
rottenness  will  infect  the  roots  which  correspond 
to  the  injured  branch,  and  presently  it  will 
decline,  and  in  a few  years  become  a tree 
“Dry  and  dead, 

Still  clad  with  reliqnea  of  ita  trophies  old, 

Lifting  to  Heaven  its  aged,  hoary  head. 

Whose  foot  on  earth  hath  got  but  feeble  hold.” 

Logs  exposed  to  the  action  of  sea-water  are 
much  injured  by  the  ravages  of  an  animal  called 
the  Limnoria  terebrans,  and  so  numerously 
will  these  small  but  destructive  animals  con. 
gregate  on  one  log,  that  piles  have  been  reduced 
from  10  inches  to  7 inches  i quare  within  the 
space  of  four  years.  The  protection  used  is  a 
sheathing  of  copper,  or  by  submitting  the  logs 
to  the  process  of  creosoting.  Wood  is  strong 
in  ratio  to  its  weight,  and,  as  the  heaviest  and 
densest  will  prove  the  most  durable,  this  should 
be  selected  for  weight-carrying  purposes,  such 
as  the  ties  of  bridges,  where  the  two  qualities  of 
strength  and  durability  are  desirable.  Strong- 
baited  wood  weighs  the  heaviest,  aud,  as  it  con- 
tains more  resin  than  that  of  a finer  gr.iin,  is 
especially  adapted  for  a position  which  has  to 
contend  with  any  degree  of  dampness. 

Timber  changes  bat  little  in  the  process  of 
seasoning  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  but  it 
shrinks  considerably  in  the  direction  of  ita 
thickness.  Much  economy  may  be  practised, 
and  great  waste  prevented,  by  builders  having 
sheds  of  sufficient  extent ; the  ventilation  should 
be  whole,  aud  without  partial  draught,  which 
might  affect  the  ends  or  any  portion  of  the  drying 
wood,  more  than  another;  and,  as  timber  rots 
so  much  more  rapidly  by  the  ends  than  by  the 
sides,  the  roof  should  hang  well  over  to  protect 
them.  The  advantages  of  shedding  wood  are 
very  evident,  for,  left  exposed  at  one  time  to  the 
scorching  heat  of  a noonday  sun,  at  another  time 
to  the  effect  of  drenching  rains,  and  in  the  winter 
split,  shaken,  and  riven,  by  the  freezing  of  the 
water  which  has  insinuated  itself  into  the  pores, 
it  is  bat  short  work  to  destroy  it.  Although  the 
question  of  price  forms  no  part  of  the  object  of 
this  article,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  much 
economy  might  be  practised  by  the  more  general 
introduction  of  whitewood  for  internal  joinery 
work.  The  whitewood  shipped  in  such  abundant 
quantities  fiom  Riga  and  St.  Petersburg  is 
superior  to  those  common  qualities  of  redwood 
fir  and  yellow  pine  so  frequently  ititroduced  ; it 
is  easily  worked,  it  readily  unites  with  glue,  and 
is  capable  of  bearing  a high  state  of  finish.  The 
enormous  waste  which  was  caused  in  the  forests 
of  Sweden  and  Norway  by  the  indisoiiminato 
cutting  down  of  young  trees,  has  been  to  a great 
extent  stopped  by  the  enactment  of  laws  for- 
bidding those  being  felled  which  are  under  a 
given  size.  A history  of  the  lives  of  those  men 
who,  penetrating  the  forests  of  Sweden,  remain 
at  their  vocation  through  the  long  and  dreary 
winter,  hewing  the  trees  in  readiness  for  the 
spring,  which  is  to  render  the  rivers  navigable 
for  their  rafes,  would  be  most  interesting,— nor 
should  we  expect  to  hear  that  the  bard-toiling 
peasants  possess  the  drunken  and  undisciplined 
habits  which  characterise  the  North  American 
Inmberman. 

The  old  system  of  conveying  the  trees  from 
the  forests  of  Sweden  and  Norway  to  the  saw- 
mills was,  after  they  had  been  sledged  or  trucked 
to  the  nearest  river,  to  affix  the  owners  mark 
upon  the  logs,  and  then  to  consign  them  to  the 
swift-rnoning  stream,  men  being  stationed  at 
the  bends  of  !the  river  to  liberate  any  which 
might  fasten  themselves  in  the  banks.  In  their 
course  they  were  shot  over  the  various  cataracts. 
At  the  falls  of  Trollhaotta,  in  Sweden, 

“ Where  with  loud  voice  the  power  of  water  shakes 

The  leafy  wood," 

the  force  with  which  the  logs  were  hurled  over 
the  rapids  was  so  great  that  they  were  frequently 
' BO  split  and  rent  as  to  entirely  spoil  them ; they 
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are  now,  however,  sent  by  the  canal,  which 
passes  by  the  fulls,  rafted  or  in  lighters  lo  their 
destination.  When  the  system  of  casting  the 
logs  loose  upon  the  stream  was  in  vogue,  in 
oertain  places  they  were  stopped  and  examined, 
«aoh  owner  taking  those  marked  as  belonging  to 
him,  and  allowing  his  neighbour’s  to  pursue  its 
way,  robbery  being  punished  by  very  stringent 
laws. 

An  extensive  bnsiness  is  carried  on  in  North 
America  by  the  tapping  of  pine>trees  for  tur- 
pentine, and  those  who  engage  their  capital  in 
this  occnpation  are  called  “turpentine  farmers,’’ 
The  incisions  are  made  in  the  trees  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and  the  flow  of  turpentine 
oontinoes  until  about  the  end  of  October;  the 
trees  are  afterwards  felled  and  converted  into 
logs,  and  shipped  to  this  and  to  other  countries, 
bat  the  process  of  tapping  very  considerably 
■weakens  the  wood.  The  young  shoots  of  the 
common  fir  are  edible,  and,  stripped  of  their 
leaves  when  they  first  appear,  and  properly  pre- 
pared,  furnish  an  excellent  salad. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lapland  convert  the  inner 
bark  of  the  tree  into  a kind  of  bread  : it  is  first 
thoroDghly  dried,  afterwards  ground  into  a fine 
dust,  and  then,  having  been  kneaded  into  thin 
cakes,  is  baked  in  the  nsual  manner ; these 
cakes,  however,  at  their  beet,  are  but  very 
insipid.  Nature  has  conferred  upon  mankind 
few  gifts  more  precious,  or  more  appreciable, 
than  that  of  timber.  An  unwooded  country  is 
bleak,  ouinieresting,  and  most  desolate. 

The  ancient  Britons,  the  Gauls,  and  the  Ger- 
mans, in  that  state  of  society  which  Julius  Cmsar 
describes  to  us  in  his  histories,  lived  in  the 
recesses  of  their  forests,  and  the  trees  supplied 
the  main  wants  of  these  rude  people. 

The  landowner  who  neglects  to  plant  the  oak, 
or  the  elm,  as  a legacy  for  his  obildren’s  children, 
should  bear  in  mind  the  exhortation  of  the  dying 
Scotch  laird  to  his  son,  “ Be  aye  sticking  in  a 
tree,  Jock,  it  will  be  growing  whilst  you  are 
Bleeping.”  Hk.nry  Sales. 


ARE  art  COMPETITIONS 
FAVOURABLE  TO  ART  PROGRESS? 

In  the  Art  Department  of  the  Abeideen 
Congress,  Mr.  J.  Forbes  Robertson,  of  the  Art 
Journal,  who  was  introduced  by  the  chairman 
as  a distinguished  native  of  Aberdeen,  opened 
the  question, — Are  Art  Competitions  favourable 
or  unfayourable  to  Art  Progress  ? He  began  by 
remarking  that  competition  in  its  grosser,  more 
imminent,  and  strongly.pronounced  phases,  when 
it  assumes  the  form  of  life-rivalry  and  preten. 
Sion,  and  becomes  aperpetnally.sastained  contest 
for  leave  to  live,  is  a law  of  the  nniverse,  and 
pervades  the  whole  of  cosmical  life.  He  then 
pri^eeded  to  say  that  examinations,  whether 
written  orrii’a  voce,  before  Civil  Service  autho- 
rities, bring  out  DO  doubt  the  best  book-learned 
men  ; but  in  the  case  of  a diplomatist,  a general, 
a rnler,  or  a magistrate  of  any  kind,  it  is  not  so 
much  profound  erudition  that  is  wanted  as  an 
instinctive  knowledge  of  men,  and  how  to  manage 
them.  No  familiarity  with  languages,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  no  mastery  of  higher  mathe- 
matics, will  avail  that  man  who,  when  called  on, 
is  not  quick  to  see  the  supreme  moment  of  a 
crisis,  and  whose  soul  cannot  rise  to  its  height. 
One  may  carry  everything  before  him  in  a Civil 
Service  competition,  and  yet  when  called  upon  for 
the  prompt  and  practical  application  of  all  be 
knows,— when  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
Titans  of  circumstances,  and  compelled  to  show 
his  mettle  in  an  hour  pregnant  with  the  destinies 
of  men  and  mayhap  of  nations,  some  defect  in 
mature  may  make  itself  painfully  manifest, 
and  blast  in  a moment  the  reputation  of  a life. 
In  a fine-art  competition,  on  the  other  baud, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  the  judges  to  argue 
from  the  intellectual  to  the  moral,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  decide  as  if  they  did  so.  There  were 
no  unknown  quantities  to  be  guessed  at,  no  com- 
plexity of  conditions  to  be  cleared  up.  The 
painter,  the  sculptor,  the  architect,  the  musician, 
or  the  poet  is  comparatively  out  of  the  world ; 
his  field  of  operations  is  confioed  to  the  sacred 
area  of  bis  own  study,  and  when  he  enters  on 
the  peaceful  strife  of  competition,  there  can  be 
no  mistake  as  to  his  merits,  if  bis  judges  have 
any  right  to  their  office.  The  facility  of  com- 
paring  and  prononncing  on  works  of  art  ought 
to  be  conditioned  by  the  capacity  and  character 
or  the  judges.  Excellence  in  any  branch  of  art 
presupposes  a life’s  devotion  j and  one  to 
be  a judge  of  such  excellence  must  not  only 
tiave  been  born  with  the  art-instinct,  but  hit- 


natural  perceptions  must  have  been  quickened 
by  travel,  and  his  knowledge  extended  by  much 
study.  It  would  be  at  once  perceived,  there- 
fore, that  if  a public  competitiou  in  a great 
commercial  city  like  Aberdeen,  for  a building, 
a statue,  or  a mural  painting,  take  place,  there 
cannot  be  very  many  men  in  the  city  capable  of 
pronouncing  on  the  respective  merits  of  the 
various  works.  The  ten  righteona  men — that 
is,  the  ten  cultured  men— who  have  probably 
hitherto  saved  that  city  from  all  sorts  of 
blunders  and  mishaps — may  be  outvoted  by  a 
set  of  well-meaning  busy-bodies,  who,  because 
they  have  been  successful  in  trade,  think  they 
must  necessarily  be  judges  of  art.  These  were 
the  men  who,  in  city  corporations,  cause  fine-art 
competitions  to  end  in  fiasco.  Within  the  walla 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  England  one  would 
expect  to  find  immaculate  judges;  but,  strange 
to  say,  not  only  are  its  doors  shut  against  works 
of  surpassing  merit,  but,  in  the  grand  biennial 
competition,  the  gold  medal  itself  was  not  in- 
variably given  to  the  best  picture.  Individual 
predilections,  keeping  out  of  view  altogether  in- 
fluences of  another  kind,  play  an  important  part. 
It  was  argued  that  in  art  competitions  j ndges  are 
too  often  unfairly  influenoed,  that  the  effect  on 
the  unsuccessful  competitors  is  painful  to  the 
emotional  and  almost  disastrous  to  their  moral 
nature,  and  that  there  is  no  compensation  for  a 
fruitless  waste  ofimagination,  of  thought,  labour, 
time,  and  money.  Did  we  conclude  then  that  art 
competitions  are  prejudicial  to  art  progress? 
tar  from  it.  We  bad  seen  the  antiquity  and 
universality  of  competition,  and  it  was  onr  duty 
to  utilise  and  free  from  all  uiineoessary  restric- 
tions what  is  evidently  a law  of  our  nature. 
Having  instanced  several  cases  in  the  history  of 
art  in  which  competition  had  produced  the  best 
results,  Mr.  Robertson  went  on  to  say  that  he 
should  probably  be  opposed  in  his  view  of  the 
case  by  the  old  Roman  adage,  “ De  gustibua  non 
est  disputandum”;  but,  like  many  other  old 
sayings,  this  contaiued  only  a partial  truth,  for 
all  the  variable  elements  of  taste  must  bear  a 
certain  relation  to  those  which  are  permanent, 
and  which,  by  the  general  oonsensns  of  cultured 
men,  have  in  all  ages  been  recognised  as  the 

canons.  Let  all  art  contests  be  open  and  free 

let  the  judges  be  the  most  cultured  men  within 
the  city,  whether  they  be  poor  or  rich,  and  if  an 
expert  from  afar,  whose  judgment  in  things 
aesthetic  has  received  the  imprimatur  of  public 
recognition  be  within  reach,  let  not  the  cironra- 
stances  of  his  being  a stranger  prove  a bar  to  the 
acceptance  of  his  services.  Above  all,  let  the 

interest  of  the  citizens  at  large  be  enlisted let 

the  general  community  be  educated  up  to  feeling 
that  they,  too,  have  a stake  in  what  coDcerns  the 
adornment  of  their  native  city,  and  the  art  success 
of  her  children  in  the  world.  And  while  the 
works  are  on  view,  let  the  press  devote  a daily 
column  to  the  expression  of  the  people’s  opinion, 
and  then  we  may  rest  fully  assured  that  art 
competitions  bo  conducted  are  beneficial  to  art 
progress. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  RA.,  oongratnlated  Mr. 
Robertson  on  his  eloquent,  instructive,  poetical, 
but  yet  strictly  practical  paper.  It  involved* 
however,  so  many  considerations,  that  it  was 
almost  bewildering  ; in  fact,  it  involved  the  very 
grave  consideration,  namely,  the  weakness  of 
buman  nature ; but  there  were  oertain  refleo- 
tiouB  on  the  Royal  Academy  to  which  he  must 
allude.  He  was  not  going  to  cry  ont  “ Long  live 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians but  he  mnst  say  a 
word  in  defence  of  that  body.  He  remembered 
many  years  ago,  when  he  was  quite  a youth, 
sending  in  a magnificent  historical  work  in  a 

competition,  and  it  was  refneed.  He  eaid, 

“ Bribery  and  corruption.”  That  happened  every 
year  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  perfectly  agreed 
with  Mr.  Robertson  that  competition  would  be  a 
floe  thing  if  the  judges  could  be  depended  on. 
On  this  subject  a few  practical  experiences  were 
worth  a great  deal  of  theory.  Now,  be  remem- 
bered  that  when  many  of  those  immortal  works 
by  himself  and  other  artists  were  executed  in 
the  Honses  of  Parliament,  there  was  a tremen. 
dous  row  in  the  House,  and  people  were  very 
uneasy  and  unoomfortable  at  the  idea  that 
foreigners  should  come  and  eee  such  abominable 
specimens  of  art.  A committee  was  duly  formed 
on  which  he  thought  there  were  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  and  others  with  great  political  names,  bnt 
there  was  scarcely  a man  that  knew  anything  at 
all  about  fresco,  and  some  of  them  were  not  aware 
even  that  the  colour  required  to  be  put  on  fresh, 
and  the  part  finished  in  one  day.  They  had 
to  oome  to  the  artists  themselves  to  learn  some- 
thing about  fresco,  and  the  whole  thing  ended  in 


this, — that  there  was  a great  deal  said  on  bot 
sides  of  the  matter.  With  regard  to  oompetitior 
he  was  not  quite  sure  that  if  the  work  was  givei 
to  men  of  reputation, — men  who  had  won  thei 
spurs, — it  would  not  come  to  the  same  issue 
It  was  a very  curious  thing,  at  all  events,  tha 
almost  all  the  men  who  carried  out  the  works  ii 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  men  whose  repu 
tatiou  stood  very  high  before. 


THE  PROVISION  OF  ACCOMMODATION 
FOR  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES. 
Tins  was  one  of  the  special  subjects  in  th( 
Health  department  of  the  Aberdeen  Congress. 

Dr.  Hardwicks,  late  medical  officer  to  th« 
parish  of  Paddington,  and  now  coroner  foi 
Central  Middlesex,  introduced  the  subject  with 
an  interesting  paper,  in  which  ho  described  the 
condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working  olassei 
in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  large  manufacturing 
districts  in  England,  and  the  methods  which  had 
been  adopted  in  his  experience  to  improve  them. 
He  said  it  was  well  known  that  the  popnlatioa 
was  increasing  to  a great  extent,  and  that  no 
adequate  provision  in  the  way  of  providing 
additional  house-acoommodation  was  being  made, 
this  neglect  resulting  in  an  amount  of  demorali- 
sation that  ought  not  and  could  not  bo  tolerated. 
After  fifteen  years’  experience  and  observation 
he  had  come  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  best  style 
of  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  working 
classes  was  the  block  buildings  which  had  been 
erected  on  the  Continent,  and  particularly  thoae 
which  had  been  constructed  at  Guise,  iu  France, 
by  M.  Godin.*  His  familistere,  as  it  has  been 
named,  presented  all  the  features  that  combined 
sanitary,  educational,  co-operative,  and  social 
advantages.  The  familistere  consisted  of  two 
large  buildings,  five  etoriea  in  height,  and  in- 
closing a court-yard  covered  with  a glass  roof. 
The  court  possessed  many  advantages  and 
secured  many  purposes.  It  was  paved  with 
asphalte,  and  surrounded  with  corridors  and 
galleries.  It  served  as  a playground  for  the 
children,  a dancing-room,  &o.  It  was  well  ven- 
tilated, and  curionsly  enongh,  the  temperature 
was  oooller  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter 
than  the  external  atmosphere.  The  blocks  were 
arranged  in  two  rooms  separately,  or  in  suites  of 
three  or  five  rooms,  with  everything  complete 
for  a family.  The  waterolosets  and  urinals  were 
situated  at  the  corners  of  the  block,  and  these 
as  well  as  the  court,  corridors,  and  galleries  were 
swept  and  kept  thoroughly  clean  by  women  who 
were  specially  engaged  for  the  purpose.  The 
blocks  accommodated  frem  700  to  800  persons. 
Bath-rooms  with  warm  and  cold  water,  washing 
and  ironing  rooms,  smoking  and  cooking  rooms,  a 
restaurant,  a library,  and  reading-room,  &o.,  were 
provided  in  each  block,  and  everything  was  oon- 
ducted  in  the  most  quiet  and  orderly  manner,  and 
w’th  much  greater  harmony  and  propriety  than 
would  be  observed  in  the  courts  and  closes  in  this 
country.  An  interesting  and  useful  feature  of 
the  block  was  the  establishment  of  an  infant 
nursery,  under  the  charge  of  a competent  nurse, 
where  children  might  be  left  during  the  day 
and  taken  away  at  night.  There  were  also  night 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  co-operative  shops 
have  been  established,  the  shareholders  being 
the  tenants  of  the  blocks,  and  the  profits  going 
to  maintain  the  female  cleaners  and  nurses,  as 
well  as  the  doctor,  who  visited  the  block  every 
morning.  The  rooms  were  let  in  snitea  of  three 
or  four  at  about  Ss.  per  week,  or  in  one  single 
dormitory  at  2s.  per  week.  He  contrasted  this 
rate  with  the  price  paid  for  accommodation  by 
the  industrial  classes  in  London,  which  was 
about  Id.  per  square  yard  per  week,  or  equal 
to  the  rent  paid  in  proportion  to  space  for  the 
best  mansions  in  the  metropolis.  He  then 
noticed  various  objections  which  had  been  stated 
against  the  block  system,  and  argued  that,  on 
the  whole,  it  was  the  beat  which  had  been 
devised,  notwithstanding  certain  minor  draw- 
backs. He  said  that  a familistere  oonld  be 
erected  in  London  at  a cost  of  1U,000I.,  each 
separate  dwellinp-houae  of  three  or  four  rooms 
costing  about  1001,  Ten  per  cent,  interest  on 
the  capital  would  amount  to  about  1,0001.  a 
year,  but  the  block  would  actually  bring  in  from 
1,2001.  to  1,3001.  of  rent.  He  deprecated  the 
erection  of  private  suburban  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
proper  attention  was  not  paid  to  sanitary 
matters  in  these  dwellings,  and  also  because 

* A description  of  this  building  by  Mr.  Godwin,  with 
Illustrations,  -will  be  found  in  the  Transaotions  of  the 
Social  Science  Association,— the  Sheffield  volume. 
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ey  were  too  far  removed  from  the  centres  of 
dufttry,  and  diEcalt  of  access  to  tradesmen, 
e conolnded  this  part  of  his  paper  by  advocating 
le  erection  in  largo  towns  of  blocks  of  honses 
1 the /amiZisfere  principle.  In  regard  to  the 
roviding  of  open  spaces  in  towns  he  recom- 
lended  that  besides  the  acquirement  of  pleasure 
ronnds  and  public  parks  in  large  cities, 
jmetories  shonld  be  utilised  as  ornamental 
icreatioD  ground,  with  mortuaries  for  the  recep- 
on  of  the  dead,  the  latter  being  specially 
soessary,  as  great  hardship  was  often  occasioned 
y corpses  being  kept  for  several  days  in  small 
joms  in  which  families  were  living.  He  said 
le  clergy  had  always  thrown  the  greatest 
bstaole  in  the  way  of  opening  the  chureh- 
ards,  which  they  seemed  to  claim  as  their 
xclusive  property,  and  which  they  nsed  for  their 
wn  private  purposes. 

Mr.  William  B^tly  agreed  with  Dr.  Hardwicke 
hat  the  block  system  was  the  best,  and  suggested 
arious  alterations  as  to  the  covering  of  the  court, 
nd  the  position  of  the  bnildings.  Ha  said  it 
ras  high  time  that  Parliament  adopted  measures 
3r  restricting  the  population  from  inoreasing 
eyond  a certain  number  within  given  areas. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  Croydon,  referred  to  the 
reat  amount  of  infant  mortality  caused  by  over- 
rowding  in  towns,  and  recommended  the  erec- 
ion  of  houses  in  the  suburbs  for  the  working 
lasses,  either  in  blocks  or  singly.  He  agreed 
rith  Dr.  Hardwicke  as  to  the  desirability  of 
onverting  the  intra-mural  churchyards  into 
ecreation-grounds. 

Mr.  P.  Esslemont,  Aberdeen,  remarked  that 
be  subject  under  consideration  derived  special 
Deal  interest  and  importanoe  from  the  fact  that 
,b  present  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen  were  con- 
idering  the  question  of  providing  dwellirg- 
lOQses  for  the  working  classes,  and  bad  in. 
lUgurated  the  other  day  a company  for  che 
mrpose  of  undertaking  that  work.  He  conceived 
hat  tbe  greatest  objection  to  the  block  system 
7as  that  it  would  be  considered  as  violating  the 
latnral  independence  of  character  inherent  in 
ilnglishmen,  more  perhaps  in  Scotchmen,  and 
'ery  particularly  in  Aberdonians.  It  would  be 
ousidered  inconsistent  with  the  sacredness  of 
he  family  relationship,  with  the  divine  institu- 
ion  of  the  family,  and  with  the  feelings  and 
nstinots  of  tbe  industrial  classes  of  this  conntry. 
!)a  the  other  hand,  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Hard, 
vicke  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  have  the 
votking  classes  living  in  the  suburbs  in  detached 
lottages  which  were  usually  kept  in  a very  nn. 
•anitary  condition.  On  tbe  whole,  he  considered 
ihat  the  ordinary  description  of  dwelling-honses 
to  be  found  in  Aberdeen  and  elsewhere  were  the 
beat  if  proper  attention  was  paid  to  ventilation, 
aleanliness,  &o.  He  concurred  with  Mr.  Botly 
that  something  should  be  done  for  tbe  prevention 
of  undue  increase  of  the  population  within  given 
jpaces. 

Mr.  Raper,  of  Manchester,  pointed  out  that 
although  Dr.  Hardwicke  had  confined  himself 
almost  exoluaively  to  the  subject  of  providing 
houses  for  the  working-olasses  in  the  metropolis, 
the  question  which  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
discussion  was  meant  to  include  the  dwelling- 
houses  of  the  labouring  classes  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  He  decidedly  demurred  to  several 
of  the  propositiODS  pub  forward  by  Dr.  Hard- 
wioke,  and  especially  to  his  sweeping  oondemna- 
tion  of  the  self-oontained  bouses  in  tbe  outekirts 
of  towns,  and  he  would  not  like  it  to  go  forth 
that  this  Department  sanctioned  the  idea  of 
discouraging  the  possession  of  their  own  houses 
by  the  working.olassea. 

Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam  said  that  tbe  air  space 
provided  for  prisoners  nowadays  was  about 
double  tbe  amount  possessed  by  honest  trades- 
men  and  their  families,  the  one  class  getting  far 
too  much  of  a good  thing  and  the  other  far  too 
little.  In  regard  to  the  block  system,  he  was 
afraid  that  the  covered  courts  would  tend  to 
cause  stagnation  of  air,  and  would  prevent 
thorongh  cleansing.  He  approved  of  the  system, 
however,  for  large  towns. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  the  secretary  of  the  depart* 
ment,  thought  that  Dr.  Hardwicke  had  taken  a 
rather  rosy  and  favourable  view  of  thefa/milistere 
system,  which  he  was  afraid  would  nob  he  found 
to  be  so  admirable  on  critical  examination.  Then 
the  doctor  was  totally  wrong  with  regard  to 
figures,  for  instead  of  building  working  men’s 
houses,  or  any  other  description  of  dwelling- 
houses,  in  London  at  a rate  of  fid.  per  foot,  as  he 
had  stated,  he  was  perfectly  certain  that  it  could 
not  be  done  under  lOd. ; and  that  the  block  indi- 
oated  by  thedootor  would  cost  17,000Z.or  18,000Z., 
instead  of  10,000Z.  He  then  pointed  out  and 


criticised  various  defects  of  the  block  system, 
and  concluded  by  trusting  that  it  would  never 
become  part  of  our  national  characteristics  to 
live  in  bouses  similar  to  those  advocated  by 
Dr.  Hardwicke. 

The  President  (Mr.  Chadwick)  briefly  went 
over  the  various  points  brought  out  in  the  paper 
and  discussion,  speaking  generally  in  favour  of 
tbe  block  system,  although  he  thought  it  was 
i-usoeptible  of  great  amendment.  He  especially 
objected  to  the  thick,  damp,  absorbent  walls 
which  existed  in  these  buildings.  He  thought 
that  this  dampness  might,  perhaps,  be  obviated 
by  means  of  concrete  walls,  constructed  on  the 
old  Roman  principle. 


PEERAGE  PROPERTY. 

Sir, — We  read  the  letter  of  Mr.  George 
Mitchell  in  your  impression  of  August  25tb,  and 
ask  permission  to  reply.  He  gives  a formidable 
array  of  “facts”  on  the  income  and  acrBa|;e  of 
peers,  but  whence  he  got  those  facts  we 
know  nob. 

However,  though  Mr.  Mitchell  may  bo  much 
mistaken  in  bis  data,  there  is  yet  a certain 
moderation  in  his  general  tone  compared  with 
many  Radical  writers  that  induces  ns  to  reply 
with  equal  temperateness.  He  commences  his 
attack  with  “ five  men  own  one-fourth  of  Soot- 
land.”  We  never  heard  that  before,  bub  it  is 
well  known  that  Government  has  had  a survey 
made  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  results  published 
in  a “New  Domesday  Book”  last  year,  and  a 
very  copious  summary  of  that  was  given  in  the 
Times  of  last  spring.  It  is  there  stated  that 
one-fourth  of  Scotland  was  owned  not  by  five 
bub  by  tioenty-four  different  persons  ! And,  which 
is  more  important,  it  adds  that  1,371,144  acres  of 
land  are  held  by  no  less  than  the  immense 
number  of  130,471  different  owners,  or  about  ten 
acres  each  on  the  average. 

With  respect  to  England  and  Wales,  it  appears 
that  nearly  one-half  of  the  available  land  is  held 
by  2,689  persona,  but  also  that  there  are  nearly 
07i-e  millio7i  landlords  owning  less  than  100  acres 
each.  So  much  for  Mr.  Mitohell’s  statement 
that  all  the  lands  of  England,  Scotland,  Walc-s, 
and  Ireland,  are  owned  by  less  than  60,000 
persons ! a statement  more  remote  from  the 
truth  never  was  ottered.  Now,  out  of  all  this 
mass  of  landowners,  only  some  500  can  be  peers 
by  the  published  lists.  Bub  Mr.  Mitchell  seems 
to  think  nearly  all  the  conntry  belongs  to  peers, 
and  that  all  the  land  is  looked  up  in  perpetuity, 
so  much  so  as  to  invite  a revolution  ! What  can 
bo  more  far-fetched  ? So  long  as  there  are  a 
million  landowners  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there 
can  be  no  real  difficulty  in  baying  land.  There 
is  only  one  obstacle  (which  prevails  in  all  trade 
transactions),  the  article  must  be  paid  for,  and 
it  so  happens  that  land  returns  tbe  smallest  rate 
of  interest : consequently,  as  a rule,  poor  people 
do  not  like  to  invest  in  it,  but  they  are  perfectly 
free  to  do  so  if  they  like.  Generally  they  prefer 
to  open  a little  shop  with.  1001.  or  2001.,  on 
which  they  could  live,  rather  than  buy  two 
or  three  acres  of  land  on  which  they  could  nob 
live. 

A sweeping  fallacy  underlies  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Mitchell’s  letter.  He  thinks  that  noblemen 
prevent  the  land  being  nsed,  and  will  not 
allow  it  to  be  turned  to  any  account.  How 
amusing!  Why  only  a portion,  and  sometimes  a 
small  portion,  of  a nobleman’s  estate  is  laid  out 
as  park : the  bulk  is  let  in  farms,  and  every  single 
farm  supports  a farmer,  a number  of  labourers, 
with  wives  and  children,  and  gives  work  to 
botchers,  bakers,  millers,  implement  • makers, 
Sc.  Mr.  Mitchell  seems  to  consider  that  every 
nobleman’s  estate  supports  nothing  but  game 
and  two  or  three  upper  servants ! We  know 
that  twenty  years  ago  Meobi  wrote  books  to 
prove  that  the  most  was  gob  out  of  land  by 
putting  it  all  under  the  plough,  but  all  practical 
farmers  now  say  that  arable  land  scarcely  pays 
in  these  times,  and  their  only  resource  is  to  turn 
it  into  grass  and  grow  meat  rather  than  grain. 
Farther,  Londoners  should  be  informed  that 
much  of  the  unonltivated  land  in  this  country 
which  is  supposed  to  be  offering  such  mines  of 
latent  wealth,  will  simply  not  pay  for  the  ex- 
penses of  cultivation  any  more  than  it  would 
pay  a builder  to  erect  a large  bouse  on  Salisbury 
Plain  or  the  Lincolnshire  Pens. 

Respecting  a marquis  with  1,000,000Z.  a year 
from  land  alone,  and  a duke  with  1,600,000Z.  a 
year  from  land,  we  do  not  credit  either  state- 
ment. Who  bold  Mr.  M.  that  another  duke 
invests  80,0001.  a year  of  earplcs  inoomo  in  land  P I 


We  never  heard  a well-informed  educated  man 
hold  out  seriously  that  any  nobleman  in  the 
country  had  more  than  50O,OO0L  a year,  if  that. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  all  nations,  where 
there  is  a population  of  millions,  and  especially 
a working  or  commercial  population,  there 
always  is,  and  always  will  be,  great  disorepanoies 
of  wealth.  Even  now,  in  America,  the  model 
Republic,  with  no  peers  at  all,  there  are  many 
thoupands  of  abject  poor,  and  also  an  “upper 
ten  thousand  ” of  wealth.  The  last  term,  indeed, 
arose  in  America.  Mr.  Stewart,  dying  in  1876, 
held  two  millions  sterling  of  freehold  property  in 
that  city,  and  as  much  more  of  personal  estate. 
Mr.  Jacob  Astor,  also,  died  lately,  leaving  several 
millions  sterling  in  New  York  freeholds,  and  had 
been  baying  laud  there,  block  after  block,  for 
many  years.  A man  in  California  has  just  died, 
leaving  immense  wealth.  There  are  numerous 
gentlemen  in  America  with  very  large  landed 
estates,  and  any  one  of  them  may  become  a mil- 
lionaire in  the  event  of  a prosperous  oity  or  a 
Chicago  springing  up  on  his  property,  which,  in 
a growing  young  country,  might  easily  happen. 
We  ourselves  know  a family,  now  in  England, 
who  hold  100,000  acres  in  one  block  in  America. 

Finally,  lat  us  ask  this  question, — What  peer 
in  England  would  refuse  to  turn  his  estate  to  a 
better  account  than  at  present,  short  of  damage 
to  his  residence,  if  he  were  able  to  do  so  P 

H.  & R.  Powell. 


Sib, — Ton  Lave  lately  printed,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
George  Mitchell,  two  letters  as  revolutionary  in  spiritas 
any  Continental  enthusiast  would  desire;  and  with  the 
stake  you  have  in  our  country,— the  dependence  that 
capitalists,  large  and  small,  have  in  its  tranquillity,— yon 
are  not  likely  to  enoonrage  any  unprovoked  antagonism 
between  class  and  class  that  might  lead  to  the  disruption 
of  society  in  the  broad  sense  ot  a misused  term.  Had  a 
French  periodical  of  reputation  equal  to  the  Builder,— 
circulated  in  all  the  clubs  and  coffee-houses,  and  road  by 
the  best  educated  of  the  working  masses,— printed  a state- 
ment like  that  of  Mr.  George  Mitchell,  1 really  believe, 
from  an  intimate  acqnaintance  with  Paris  and  the 
Parisians,  that  the  general  excitement  would  have  culmi- 
nated in  rebellion;  and  more  especiaUyat  a moment  of 
strikes  and  smothered  discontent  like  the  present.  If 
Mr.  Mitchell's  statement  regarding  the  unfairness  or 
inequality  of  land  taxation  is  not  exact,— and  with  aU 
deference  to  him  1 cannot  but  think  he  is  misinformed,— 
some  one  on  behalf  of  noblemen  like  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  and  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough  and  Bedford 
should  contradict  it;  for,  unless  an  important  error  is 
immediately  contradicted,  people  are  apt  to  think,  if  the 
journal  in  which  it  appears  be  respectable,  that  it  is  not 
an  error,  but  tbe  truth. 

What,  sir?  The  rates  and  taxes  of  Hat  Qeld  Hoa?e  amount 
to  35i.  ISs.  per  annum  i The  Palace  of  Blenheim  is  rated 
atl7J.  7s.  6d.  per  annum!  Tne  mansion  of  Woburn  at 
2S1.  Ss.  I and  tbe  Loudon  tenan's  of  these  noblemen  are 
now  earnestly  discussing  this  anomaly  ! “ Why,  just  take 

homo  this  fact,’*  said  to  me  one  who  holds  tbe  lease  of  a 
strip  of  land  iu  Covent-garden,  “ I positively  pay  for  my 
premises,  in  land-tax  alone,  lOL  per  annum  more  than  my 
noble  and  hereditary  landlord  pays  for  Woburn  ! ’’ 

The  principal  object  of  this  letter,  however,  is  to  depre- 
cate the  style  in  which  your  correspondent  betrays 
animus  against  what  is  undoubtedly,  ia  a European  point 
of  view,  abighly  culiivated  class — a model  class  as  far  as 
manners  and  even  mnsoles  go  ; to  oppose  emphatically  his 
inference  that  a weslthy  aristocracy  is  of  no  use  to  this 
country.  Thongh  I want  to  see  the  tenure  of  British  land 
modified,  if  not  altered,  in  principle  and  details — because 
I think  that  without  such  modification,  and  even  altera- 
tion, tbe  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  will  not  obtain 
proper  and  fairly-priced  dwellings,— I do  not  desire  to  see 
tbe  good  feeling  which  has  existed  for  so  long  a time 
between  all  classes  of  Bngiishmen,  and  which  has  made 
England  the  only  really  s?oure  country  in  the  world, 
destroyed  or  impaired.  When  the  fight  comes,  and  that 
it  may  coroe  soon  I sincerely  trust,  both  the  owners  and 
borrowers  of  land  must  pursue  the  old  “ give  and  take  ” 
policy  of  conciliatiou.  I fear  radical  reformers  of  our 
land  system  have  nothing  to  hope  either  from  the  old 
Liberals  or  from  Lord  Bcaconsfleld's  Government.  The 
earlier  attempts  will  probably  be  introduced  by  new 
“ Liberal”  and  "Eeiical”  parties  when  their  members 
are  BufUcioDtly  rallied  to  be  defined  ; and  tbe  earlier  Bills 
will  bo  lost.  “Conservatives”  will  return  to  office,  with  a 
request  from  the  press  and  the  people  to  “ do  something”  ; 
and  after  a little  educating  on  the  part  of  some  incipient 
father-ot-bis-country,  an  incomplete  measure  will  keep 
people  quiet  until  the  ultimate  success  of  a Peform  Bill, 
involving  tbe  suppression  of  entail,  and  the  division  of 
large  useless  estates,  passes  a House  ol  Commons  deter- 
mined to  alleviate  at  any  cost  the  inoreasing  burden  of 
the  middle  classes,  and  to  efface  the  spreading  blot  of 
aggravated  pauperism.  W.  H.  W. 


PROPOSED  TOWN  HALL  FOR  PAISLEY. 

Sjb^—A.  model  for  the  Town-hall  has  been  eihibitedfor 
a few  days  in  the  Museum,  Paisley,  for  inspection,  to 
enable  the  citizens  to  judge  of  its  merits  as  a model  of  a 
public  building.  This  model,  which  ia  well  finished,  has 
been  made  by  the  workmen  of  the  Messrs.  Clark,  of  the 
AnchorTbread  Works,  from  designs  and  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  Davidson.  From  a careful  examination  of  this 
model,  I have  been  nnable  to  discover  any  artistic  excel- 
lence in  it There  is  something  rather  strange  in 

the  present  course  adopted  by  employing  a man  to  draw  a 
new  design  and  plans,  and  having  a model  prepared  under 
his  superintendence.  I have  been  informed,  on  reliable 
autbority,  that  Messrs.  Rennison  & Scott,  architects. 
Paisley,  prepared  plans  some  time  since,  which  were 
approved  of,  and  have  been  accepted  by  the  Messrs.  Clark 
as  the  plans  for  the  Town-hall.  I would  ask  tbe  question. 
Is  it  fair  or  just  to  ignore  them,  as  professional  men,  in 
such  a manner  ? John  Lsuon. 
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AKTISANS’  DWELLINGS. 

The  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company 
(of  which  Sir  Sidney  VVaterlow  is  the  chairman), 
have  erected,  on  about  two  acres  of  land  lying  be- 
tween the  Goswell-road  and  St.  John-street-road. 
Clerkenwell,  a large  number  of  dwellings  for  the 
artisan  and  labooring  classes.  Less  than  three 
years  ago  the  site  was  oocnpied  by  old  boildings, 
consisting  of  shops,  sheds,  barns,  cattle  lairs,  and 
oonrts  of  the  worst  description.  The  improve, 
ment  has  been  effected  at  a cost  of  upwards  of 
C5,OOOi.  The  estate  is  in  the  centre  of  a densely, 
crowded  manufacturing  district,  where  number- 
less industries  ora  carried  on,  and,  as  illustrating 
the  great  demand  for  proper  house  acoommoda. 
■tion  in  this  neighbourhood,  we  are  informed  that 
for  190  dwellings  recently  opened  there  were  no 
fewer  than  1,269  applications.  On  the  main  front 
in  Goswell-road  the  ground  floor  consists  of  a 
row  of  shops.  The  company,  which  has  been  at 
work  for  abont  fourteen  years,  has  now  twenty- 
three  estates  in  various  parts  of  London,  which 
accommodate  nearly  3,000  families,  or  about 
15,000  persons ; and  in  course  of  construction 
there  are  over  600  dwellings,  which  will  house 
about  3,000  persons,  making  18,000  in  all.  We 
anusb  make  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  new 
buildings.  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 


“IS  ART  CAUSE  OR  EFFECT?" 

Sib,— I was  very  glad  to  find  in  last  week’s 
issue  of  the  Builder  that,  with  your  usual  en. 
lightened  and  progressive  spirit,  you  recognised 
the  important  fact  that  art  in  the  past  was  not 
the  cause  of,  but  the  ejfect  of  civilisation.  This 
is  a thesis  that  I have  long  maintained,  which  I 
maintained  in  my  paper  on  “ Mural  Decoration,” 
read  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Liverpool. 
But  I not  only  maintain  tbns  much,  but  more 
than  yoa  at  present  seem  to  be  prepared  to 
admit,  viz.,  that  not  only  was  art  not  the  cause 
but  the  effect  of  civilisation  in  the  past,  but  that 
it  must  still  be  so,  before  art  attains  to  a healthy 
state, — to  safe  lines  of  progression ; for  it  is  not 
•in  the  order  of  nature  to  reverse  her  plan,  and 
to  substitute  effect  for  cause,  and  cause  for  effect. 
It  is  to  this  prevalent  misconception  regarding 
the  true  place  of  art  in  the  economy  of  nature 
this  placing  of  the  cart  before  the  horse,  that  1 
attribute  our  mistaken,  and  ineffective  art- 
policy,  and  the  diversion  of  Government  sub. 
eidies  into  wrong  channels.  To  what  end  ? But 
to  see,  after  all  these  years  of  mistaken  en. , 
deavours  and  misexpenditore,  our  English  art* 
manufactures  entering  foreign  marts  bearing  the 
unmistakable  stamp  of  French  designers  upon 
them. 

The  Romans  had  “living”  Greece  before 
them  with  all  her  wondrous  art . treasures 
intact,  and,  more  than  this,  they  had  living 
•Grecian  artists  working  for  them.  The  Romans 
had,  then,  more  available  means  than  we  for 
turning  effect  into  cause,  but  notwithstanding 
all  these  invaluable  educational  means,  as  we 
misconceive  those  to  be,  those  means  were  un- 
equal  to  making  the  Roman  era  a great  art  era. 
Again,  turn  to  very  different  and  comparatively 
modern  times,  to  the  art  of  the  period  of 
Louis  XIY.,  and  we  find  the  mental  character, 
istios  of  the  period  unmistakably  stamped  upon 
it  5 the  art  did  not  give  form  to  society,  but  the 
social  characteristics  gave  form  to  the  art. 
Look  also  at  the  art  development  in  the  Nether* 
lands,  with  all  the  art  aptitude,  the  lavish 
encouragement  of  painting  by  the  merchant 
princes,  the  era  of  Italian  art  lying  fresh  and 
open  before  the  painters  and  the  people,  and 
yet  the  art  of  the  Netherlands  never  passed 
beyond  exuberance,  a certain  realism  and  won- 
drous technical  skill : it  was  entirely  destitute  of 
the  impress  of  the  highest  order  of  tbonght,  and 
the  highest  forms  of  design.  Yet  again,  there 
is  a most  noticeable  example  that  effect  cannot 
be  converted  into  cause.  For  three  hundred 
years  or  more  Italy  has  been  one  vast  mnseum 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  Not  only  her  great  cities,  but 
her  provincial  towns  have  teemed  with  great 
examples  : if  mnseums  could  teach  she  onght  to 
have  been  taught.  For  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  let  ns  recollect,  she  has  bad  these 
eupposed-to-be  great  advantages,  for  a period, 
indeed,  longer  than  a living  Italy  took  to  create 
all  those  arfe-treasures  which  we  have  been  told, 
ad  Tiauseum,  are  so  absolutely  necessary  to 
develope  art  and  civilisation  ; and  with  what 
result?  The  presence  of  all  these  invaluable 
art-treasures  was  powerless  either  to  restore 
civilisation  in  Italy  or  to  restore  art.  Italy  will 


donbtless  again  assert  herself,  both  in  civilisa. 
tion  and  in  art,  but  that  must  come  as  the  result 
of  new  political  fonndations  and  of  education,  as 
was  the  case  in  all  time. 

The  fact  is,  the  eye  is  blind  till  it  is  coached 
by  the  understanding.  There  are  none  so  blind 
as  the  ignorant.  Art  falls  upon  the  optical  sense 
of  the  ignorant  in  vuin.  I heard  of  a circuin. 
stance  which  strikingly  corroborates  this.  A 
friend  who  was  for  some  time  in  India,  and  who 
had  some  choice  engravings  sent  out  to  him,  en. 
trusted  their  disposition  in  his  house  to  a hanging 
committee  of  natives.  What  was  the  result? 
To  his  utter  astonishment,  in  nine  coses  out  of 
ten  they  were  hong  upside  down.  This  seems 
very  ridioulons;  but  we,  also,  in  our  ignorance, 
hang  canse  and  effect  upside  down,  and  think 
we  are  rendering  a great  service  to  civilisation 
and  to  art.  Some  day  we  shall  know  better. 
No,  sir,  depend  upon  it,  our  art  era — if  we  are  to 
have  a great  English  art  era — mnsb  come  by  the 
progress  of  education,  and  by  the  enlightened 
encopragement  of  artists  by  men  of  the  highest 
culture:  all  other  methods  are  indirect,  mis- 
taken,  and  ineffective,  and  the  money  lavished 
upon  them  is  worse  than  thrown  away, — it  is 
misapplied.  W.  Cave  Thom.ys. 


VENTILATION : GOLDSMITH 
RESIDENCES. 

Sir, — I notice  you  give  a description  of  these 
buildings,  which  have  been  erected  under  my 


superintendence,  end  mention  that  the  ventila- 
tion “ has  not  been  neglected,”  and,  as  I think 
it  will  interest  your  readers,  I send  yon  a sketch 
showing  the  method  adopted  in  theliving-rooros. 


FTirn  \ 


The  problem  was,  how  to  obtain  ventilation  day 
and  night  in  such  a position  as  to  be  unnoticed 
by  the  tenants;  for,  as  you  are  well  aware,  the 
first  thing  that  is  done  by  the  majority  of  tenants 
of  the  class  for  which  these  residences  are  in- 
tended,  is  to  paste  paper  over,  or  otherwise 
block  up,  all  ventilators. 

The  sketch  will  show  how  I have  tried  to 
avoid  the  tenant  noticing  the  apertures.  The 
air  comes  in  through  the  many  circular  openings 
in  the  top  of  the  sash-frame  C.  On  the  inside 
lining  of  the  sash-frame  are  panels,  B,  covered 
with  perforated  zinc ; and  as  these  panels  are 
small,  and  close  to  the  ceiling,  there  is  no  down- 
draught, and  yet  day  and  night  there  is  pure 
air  entering  the  room,  the  fire  acting  as  the 
extractor  of  the  bad.  When  there  is  no  fire  one 
or  more  of  the  panels  will  probably  be  an  exit 
forfonl,  and  the  remainder  inlets  for  fresh,  air, 
as  I have  had  the  divisions  carried  through,  well 
knowing  how  uncertain  is  the  action  of  air,  and 
that  what  at  one  time  is  an  inlet,  at  axiother 
time  becomes  an  exit. 

As  the  cost  is  almost  nominal,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order,  probably  this 
method  may  become  general.  I have  only  to 
add  I nave  neither  registered  nor  patented  the 
system,  and  therefore  all  are  free  to  ose  it. 

Banister  Fletcueb. 


DeatR  of  a Welsh  Sculptor.— The  death  is 
announced  of  Mr.  Meredydd  Thomas,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Buckingham  Palace- road,  Pimlico, 
London.  Mr.  Meredydd  Thomas  was  a pupil  of 
Chautrey,  and  enjoyed  very  considerable  snecess 
as  a sculptor.  Both  he  and  his  brother,  the  late 
Mr.  Evan  Thomas,  who  was  the  elder,  bad 
attained  some  eminence.  Their  werks  adorn 
many  of  the  principal  towns  in  South  Wales. 


A NEWCASTLE  GRAIN  ELEVATOR  AND 
WAREHOUSE. 

The  new  grain  warehouse  which  is  being 
constructed  upon  Newcastle  Quay,  for  a com. 
pany  recently  formed  in  the  town,  has  now 
made  considerable  progress.  The  company 
was  formed  with  a capital  of  200,0001.,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a warehouse  for  grain,  bread 
stuffs,  and  general  merchandise, to  befitted  with 
hydraulic  machinery  for  the  rapid  discharge  of 
vessels,  and  for  afterwards  handling  and 
delivering  grain,  flour,  and  other  merchandise, 
with  economy  and  despatch.  Hitherto  the  port 
has  been  destitute  of  these  appliances.  The 
situation  of  the  new  warehouse,  being  noon  the 
Quay,  and  connected  with  the  Quayside  branch 
of  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  will  altogether 
avoid  the  item  of  cartage  between  ship  and 
warehouse,  and  warehouse  and  rail.  The  ship’s 
cargo  will  be  conveyed  direct  into  the  ware- 
house by  means  of  an  elevator,  which  will  dredge 
it  out  of  the  ship’s  hold,  and  place  it  on  endless 
bands  mnning  along  a light  iron  bridge  into  the 
warehouse.  Arrived  there,  ic  will  be  accurately 
weighed  by  machinery,  a ton  at  a time;  and 
then,  by  means  of  other  travelling  bands,  it  wiH 
be  conveyed  to  the  place  it  is  to  ocoopy.  The 
grain  will  not  be  put  into  sacks  at  all;  but 
worked  through  in  bulk.  This  will  not  only 
effect  a groat  saving  in  cost,  but  the  airing  and 
friction  of  the  grain  will  (according  to  the  New- 
castle  Courant,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
these  particulars)  so  far  improve  its  condition, 
that  it  will  be  found  possible  to  store  it,  as  at 
Liverpool,  to  a much  greater  depth  on  each  floor 
than  can  be  done  in  the  old  description  of 
warehouse  ; so  that  a large  amount  of  grain  can 
be  stored  on  a given  site.  Tne  present  import 
of  grain,  flour,  and  bread-stuffs  into  the  Tyne  is 
equivalent  to  about  700,000  quarters  per  annum  ; 
and  of  this  quantity  the  new  warehouse  will 
deal  with  about  two-thirds. 

The  site  of  the  building,  which  is  now  in  full 
coarse  of  erection,  is  to  the  east  of  the  junction 
of  the  Swirle  Born  and  the  river  Tyne  ; and  has 
an  area  of  about  4,842  square  yards,  with  a 
separate  sit©  of  610^  square  yards  for  engine 
and  boiler  house.  The  building  will  be  six 
stories  above  the  gronnd-floor,  and,  with  the 
necessary  deductions,  will  afford  storage  for 
about  120,000  quarters  of  grain.  There  will 
be  five  separate  divisions  in  the  warehonse  to 
confine  the  risk  in  case  of  fire ; and  hydrants 
supplied  by  hydraulic  power  will  be  placed  ou 
every  floor  of  each  division.  The  gronnd-floor 
will  be  partly  occupied  by  the  railway  aiding 
and  space  for  loading  carts,  and  there  will  be  an 
area  of  about  3,000  square  yards  for  storing 
general  merchandise.  The  cellars  will  be 
oooopied  chiefly  for  storing  provisions,  &c.  On 
accoont  of  the  great  weight  of  suoh  a building 
when  filled  with  grain,  the  construction  of  the 
new  warehouse  involved  the  carrying  of  the 
foundations  through  the  ballast  and  river  deposit 
down  to  the  substratum  of  clay,  which  baa  been 
proved  to  be  22  ft.  thick,  and  lying  upon  solid 
rook. 


The  warehonse  is  being  bnilt  in  five  sections 
and  the  work  was  begun  from  the  west  end. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  after  the  proving  of 
the  ground  was,  of  course,  the  sinking  of  the 
foundations.  Cylinders  were  sunk  down  to  the 
clay,  and  filled  np  with  cement  concrete  in 
order  to  carry  the  main  walls  of  the  bnilding 
the  depth  to  which  the  cylinders  have  been 
corned  being  abont  40  ft.  from  the  ground. level 
The  main  walls  will  be  built  upon  arches  thrown 
from  one  cylinder  to  another.  For  the  snpporc 
of  the  colnmns  which  have  to  carry  the  floors 
clusters  of  piles,  nine  in  a cluster,  in  three  rows’ 
and  with  spaces  of  about  6 in.  between  them’ 
are  driven  throngh  the  ballast  and  river-depoait 
about  5 ft.  into  the  olay,  and  are  bonnd  to  each 
other  and  to  the  cylinders  by  walings  at  the 
top._  Above  theground-level  the  floors  are  to  be 
carried  upon  very  strong  cast-iron  colnmns.  The 
mam  donble  beams  will  be  15  in.  deep  by  7^  in. 
wide,  and  will  be  joisted  with  11  in.  by  3 jn’ 
joists,  planked  over  by  l^in.  feathered  and 
^ooved  planking.  A special  arrangement  about 
the  floors  is  that  if  a piece  of  timber  in  any 
part  fails  in  any  way,  it  can  be  removed  without 
disturbing  the  floor  generally.  The  bnilding  will 
consist  of  a oellar-lloor,  a ground-floor,  six  grain, 
floors,  and  a machine-floor,  the  latter  partly  in 
the  roof,  and  access  from  the  bottom  of  the 
building  to  the  top  will  be  by  four  staircases  up 
the  ends  of  the  division-walls,  between  the  sec- 
tioDs.  There  is  no  idea  of  making  any  part  of 
the  building  what  is  called  “fireproof,”  that 
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mode  of  conatroction  haviog  too  often  proved 
July  a snare  and  a delnsion.  What  is  aimed  ai 
te  to  localise  a fire,  ahonld  one  unfortunately 
icour,  confining  it  to  one  section,  and  letting  ii 
burn  out.  In  each  of  the  five  sections  the  whole 
of  the  floors,  in  the  event  of  destrnction  by  a fire, 
wonld  fait  away,  without  doing  any  damage  to  tht 
walls  ; whereas  if  built  on  the  so-called  fireproof 
system,  the  ironwork  would  give  way,  and  in  all 
probability  bring  down  the  brickwork  with  it 
The  staircases  have  fireproof  doors  separating 
them  from  the  different  floors,  to  enable  the 
firemen,  in  case  c f fire,  to  have  as  long  as  possibl 
access  to  the  different  parts  of  the  building;  and, 
on  account  of  the  danger  arising  from  the  ordi- 
nary steps  fraotnring  f.om  the  beat,  and 
falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  thus  not 
only  preventing  access,  but  endangering  the  lived 
of  the  firemen,  solid  oak  steps  are  used,  they 
having  been  proved  by  experiment  to  resist  the 
action  of  fire  for  a considerable  time,  becoming 
ohan-ed  on  the  surface,  but  perfectly  sound 
within,  thus  enabling  the  firemen  to  pass  up 
and  down  stairs  long  affer  stone  steps  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground.  With  the  further 
object  of  preventing  fire  communicating  from 
one  section  to  another,  the  division  walls  are  all 
to  be  carried  about  6 ff.  above  the  roof;  and 
althonghthe  timbers  will  be  placed  nearly  oppo- 
site  to  each  other,  there  will  never  be  lees  than 
9 in.  of  solid  brickwork  between  the  timbers 
built  into  the  division  wails.  The  roof  will  be  a 
plain  timber  one  of  the  ordinary  construction, 
to  be  saiked  and  slated  with  the  best  Lancashire 
slates.  Some  idea  of  the  vast  extent  of  the 
building  may  be  formed  when  it  is  stated  that 
no  less  than  six  nuillions  of  bricks  will  be  used 
in  its  construction.  It  will,  in  fact,  be  by  far 
the  largest  work  hitherto  constructed  in  the 
town. 

The  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the  erection 
is  Mr.  W.  E.  Jackson,  and  the  work  is  being 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Charles  Jaokson,  both  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Brewis 
acting  as  clerk  of  works.  The  cylinders  for  the 
foundations  have  been  oonstrccled  by  Sir  Wm. 
Armstrong  & Co.,  at  the  Elswick  Engine  Works  ; 
and  the  oolumne  by  Messrs.  Bells,  Lightfoot,  <k 
Co.,  Walker  Engine  Works.  The  brioks  are 
supplied  by  the  Eltringham  Coal  Company  and 
Messrs.  Todd,  Burlison,  & Co.,  [of  Birtley,  and 
have  been  selected  aa  affording  special  security 
against  moisture.  The  engineer  for  the  com. 
pany  is  Mr.  John  Thompson,  Newcastle,  who 
designed  the  building,  and  is  superintending  its 
construction.  


THE  NEW  GUILDHALL  AT  LOOE, 
CORNWALL. 

On  the  13th  inst.,  while  Manchester  was  en 
JHo  in  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  splendid 
municipal  palace  which  has  been  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  the  little  borough 
of  Looe,  in  Cornwall,  was,  in  a humbler  way, 
rejoicing  in  the  opening  of  its  new  guildhall, 
— the  building  of  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
Western-  Daily  Mercury  as  “ the  last  act  of  reform 
on  the  part  of  the  nnreformed  corporation.” 
The  building  is  of  some  interest  to  antfquariop, 
the  pillory  forming  a conspiououa  feature  in  the 
gable  of  the  ourit-us  wooden  porch. 

The  building  is  situated  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  principal  street,  near  the  entrance  to 
the  town,  and  stands  on  a site  about  120  ft.  in 
length  and  75  ft,  in  width.  It  is  in  the  early 
Gotbio  style,  and  is  entirely  detached,  having  a 
considerable  open  space  around  three  of  the 
sides,  the  fourth,  or  east  front,  facing  the  street, 
and  having  a wide  footpath  between  it  and  the  , 
roadway.  The  principal  feature  in  front  is  the  ; 
tower,  rising  some  61  ft.  in  height,  and  sur- 
mounted  by  a slated  spire.  The  whole  height 
to  the  point  of  the  rod  above  the  vane  is  about ' 
90  ft.  The  upper  stage  of  the  tower  is  intended 
to  receive  a clock,  and  four  large  circular  open- 
ings at  this  level  in  wrought  stone  are  formed  to 
receive  illomicated  dials,  each  abont  5 ft.  in 
diameter.  The  principal  entrance  is  through  a 
bold  doorway  in  the  tower  on  the  east  front,  with 
a pointed  head^baving  in  the  tympanum  a shield 
boldly  oarved,  with  a representation  of  the  arms 
of  Looe  taken  from  the  quaint  old  borough  seal. 
The  walls  are  of  local  stone,  dressed  and  squared 
for  the  front  wall.  The  dressings  of  the  several 
doors,  windows,  chimney  cappings,  copings,  and 
other  portions,  are  of  hard  Portland  stone.  All 
the  roofs  are  covered  with  Delabole  slate,  and 
finished  with  red  tile  cresting.  The  buildings 
are  compactly  arranged,  containing  on  the  ground 
floor  a drill-hall  45  ft.  by  20  ft.,  armoury,  harbour 
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commisaionor’s  office,  police.ce”B,  and  enfriuce- 
lobbies.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  large  hall  (tbe 
same  size  as  the  drill-ball),  council  chamber,  and 
other  rooms.  The  open  arched  roof  of  the  large 
hall  is  of  pitch  pine,  with  panels  of  yellow  deal 
and  pitch-piue  boarding,  pierced  for  ventilation. 

The  windows  of  every  room  of  importance  are 
filled  with  stained  glass,  the  gifts  of  residents  in 
the  locality.  The  medallion  style  of  window  has 
been  adopted,  and  in  the  great  hall  there  ere 
thirteen  windows.  The  three  at  the  higher  end 
are  the  generous  gift  of  the  mayor,  Mr.  Eiahoo 
The  centre  one  of  the  three  represents  ” Yt* 
George  leaving  Looe  Harbour  to  join  ye  fleet 
against  ye  Spanish  Armada.”  The  window  at 
tbo  left  has  a portr.iit  of  De  Bodrigan,  founder 
of  Looe.  At  the  top  are  the  arms  of  Looe  copied 
from  an  old  seal ; under  are  the  arms  of  Bodrigan. 
The  window  on  the  right  has  a portrait  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  as  Lord  Warden  of  the  Scan, 
nories.  The  centre  window  at  the  opposite  end 
is  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  in  the  whole  series. 
It  represents  the  landing  of  the  Nicholas,  at  Looe, 
on  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  One 
of  the  brothers  is  upon  the  quay,  being  welcomed 
by  the  mayor  of  Looe,  who  is  iutroduoing  him  to 
the  hostess  of  the  neighbouring  hostelry.  In 
front  of  the  quay  is  a boat  with  the  other 
brother  stepping  from  the  boat  on  to  the  quay, 
being  assisted  to  disembark  by  sailors  who  have 
rowed  them  aahore.  Quaint  houses  and  shipping 
in  the  distance  complete  the  pictore.  The 
window  to  the  right  of  this  contains  a portrait 
of  Carew,  author  of  “Ye  Survey  of  Coinwall.” 
The  window  to  the  left  of  the  centre  light  in  the 
end  has  a representation  of  King  Arthur  of  '■  Ye 
Round  Table.”  The  centre  window  in  the  eide 
represents,  in  the  centre,  Queen  Elizabeth  with 
the  Charter  which  she  granted  to  Looe  in  the 
year  157-t.  To  the  right  and  left  are  King 
James  If.  and  Edward  III.  The  window  to  the 
extreme  right  shows  De  Tallifi  r,  ancestor  of  the 
Borlase  family,  the  first  knight  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings.  Under  are  the  arms  of  Mr. 
Borlase  Childs. 

The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  building 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Samuel  Honey,  of  West  Looe ; 
the  stained-glnss  windows  were  designed  by 
Messrs.  Fouracra  & Watson,  of  Stonebouse;  the 
mayor’s  chair,  of  carved  oak,  and  the  shield  over 
the  entrance-doorway,  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Hany 
Heme,  of  Exeter;  and  the  building  baa  been 
erected  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  J.  F.  Gould,  of  the  firm  of  Gould 
& Sons,  architects,  of  Barnstaple. 


THE  NEW  THEATRE  ROYAL,  CORK. 

TnE  new  Theatre  Royal  and  Opera-house, 
Cork,  was  opened  on  the  17th  inst.  It  stands 
on  a site  having  the  river  quay  on  one  side,  the 
large  open  area  of  Nelson-plaoe  in  front,  and  on 
the  other  side  an  open  incloaureand  roadway,  so 
that  practically  it  is  an  isolated  building.  Nothing 
remains  of  the  former  building  except  the  main 
outside  walla  and  roof  (which  has  received  a new 
covering  of  slate).  Eotering  at  the  oantre  ves- 
tibule there  are  three  large  double  doorways 
affording  entrance  for  those  going  to  the  dress- 
circle,  private  boxes,  and  upper  circle.  The 
vestibule,  which  is  level  with  the  footway,  is 
52  ft.  long  by  15  ft.  wide,  and  16  ft.  high.  Im- 
mediately  opposite  the  external  entrance  are  three 
pairs  of  folding  doors  opening  into  an  inner 
corridor  11  ft.  wide,  the  entrance  to  the  drees 
circle  being  by  a staircase  on  the  right  hand,  and 
to  the  upper  circle  by  one  on  the  lefr.  These 
two  staircases  meet  on  a wide  landing  at  the 
level  of  the  dress  - circle  corridor,  divided  by 
a low  partition  in  which  is  a wicket-gate, 
so  that  there  is  every  facility  for  transfer 
from  the  npper  to  the  dress  circle.  An  en- 
closed corridor  runs  at  the  back  and  sides  of 
the  dress  ■ circle  with  additional  staircases  at 
the  end  of  eaoh  to  lead  to  the  boxes  in  the 
proscenium,  and  by  paes. doors  to  the  corridors 
on  either  side  of  the  pit.  On  the  river  quay  side, 
immediately  on  top  of  the  steps,  is  a corridor 
26  ft.  long  by  9 ft.  wide,  affording  etanding-room 
under  cover  before  the  inner  doors  are  opened. 
Prom  this  entrance  a corridor,  7 ft.  wide,  facing 
the  river  quay,  runs  the  whole  side  of  the 
pit,  out  of  which  opens  no  fewer  than  four 
doorways.  The  entrance  to  the  gallery  is  by  an 
exactly  - similar  covered  arcade  on  the  side 
of  the  frontage  next  the  Royal  Cork  Institution, 
from  which  a stone  staircase,  6 ft.  wide,  with 
broad  landings  at  frequent  intervals,  leads  up  to 
the  gallery,  which  is  seated  for  700  persons. 
The  dress-circle  is  entered  from  its  corridor  by 
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double  swing-doors  and  avenues,  3 ft.  6 in.  wide. 
There  are  125  seats,  in  four  rows,  fitted  with 
arm-chairs,  upholstered  in  maroon-colour  cloth. 
These  are  the  architect’s  registered  chairs,  and 
are  manufactured  specially  by  Wadraan  Brothers, 
of  Bath.  Each  seat  turns  up  to  allow  facility  in 
passing.  On  either  side  of  the  dress-circle  are 
three  private  boxes  and  two  proscenium  boxes, 
making  in  all  ten  boxes  to  hold  seventy  persons. 
Behind  the  dress. circle,  and,  having  its  own 
separate  staircase,  is  the  upper  circle  of  five 
rows  fitted  with  ohairs  and  affording  seating  for 
about  200,  while  in  the  corridor  at  the  back, 
separated  by  a low  division,  is  a lounge  and  pro. 
menade  which  will  hold  at  least  100  persons. 
On  the  level  with  this  lounge  is  the  rotunda 
saloon,  a spacious  hall,  52  ft.  in  diameter  and 
35  ft.  high  to  the  top  of  the  dome.  A separate 
staircase  leads  up  from  the  corridor  of  the  dress- 
oirole  to  this  saloon.  This  room  will  be  avail, 
able  not  only  as  a foyer  for  refreshment  and  pro- 
menade,  but  also  for  balls,  small  chamber 
concerts,  and  baeasrs.  The  pit  extends  under 
the  dresB-oirole,  and  will  seat  1,000  persons. 

The  anlitorium  is  surmounted,  at  a height  of 
41  ft.  above  the  pit  floor,  by  a domed  ceiling, 
which,  with  the  ornamental  front  to  the  gallery 
; tier,  the  proscenium  arob,  and  box  fronts,  were 
erected  by  Messrs.  Jackson  & Sons,  of  London, 
in  car;on  pierxo.  The  front  of  the  dress-circle 
is  of  open  ironwork,  riohly  gilded.  The  decora, 
tiona  of  the  theatre  were  entrusted  by  the  archi- 
tect to  Mr,  Edward  Bell,  of  London.  The  ceiling, 
pillars  of  proscenium,  and  box  fronts,  have  a 
ground  tone  of  very  light  oream  colour.  The 
flat  part  of  the  ceiling  and  the  cove  are  paloled 
in  Romanesque  ornament  in  gold  and  colours, 
while  the  raised  ornamentation  of  the  gallery 
and  etage-box  fronts  is  picked  out  in  gold  upon 
a ground  colour  of  delicate  Wedgwood  blue.  The 
stage-boxes  are  flanked  by  two  fluted  oolumns, 
having  Corinthian  capitals,  richly  gilded  and 
picked  out  in  colour.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  a warm  sage-green  paper,  having  gold  orni- 
mentation  on  it,  and  the  curtains  to  the  private 
boxes,  and  the  drapery  bangings,  are  of  crimson 
rep,  with  gold  borders.  These,  with  the  carpets 
and  upholstery  generally,  have  been  snpplied  by 
Messrs.  Lyons  & Co.,  Cork.  The  lighting  is  by 
a sun.borner  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  by 
Strode  <fe  Co.  The  acb-drop  represents  the  Doge’a 
Palace  at  Venice,  and  is  the  work  of  Mr.  George 
Gordon,  of  the  firm  of  Gordon  & Harford,  of 
London.  The  stage  opening  is  30  ft.  wide,  the 
depth  from  the  foot-lights  to  the  back  wall  is 
48  ft.,  and  there  is  sufficient  height  above  the 
stage  to  take  up  scenery  out  of  sight.  Attached 
to  the  stage  are  a suite  of  seven  dressing-rooms, 
with  property-room,  scene-drop,  scene  painting- 
room,  and  other  adjunots  to  a theatre, — and  all 
level  with  the  stage.  The  stock  scenery  is  all 
new,  and  has  been  painted  by  Mr.  Barraud,  of 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Bristol,  and  Mr.  Chapman, 
from  the  stndio  of  Gordon  »S:  llaiford,  of  L -ndon, 
has  now  taken  his  place  as  the  resident  artist  of 
the  theatre.  The  whole  of  the  works  in  every 
department  have  been  designed  by  and  executed 
entirely  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps, 
F.S.A.,  architect,  of  London.  It  is  stated  that 
this  is  the  twentieth  theatre  Mr.  Phipps  has 
oonstruoted.  Mr.  Maximilian  Clarke,  from  Mr. 
Phipps's  office,  has  had  oharge  of  the  works 
daring  their  progress. 

The  general  builders’  work  has  been  exeented 
by  Mr.  Terence  O' Flynn,  of  Cork,  who  only  had 
possession  of  the  interior  of  the  old  theatre  on 
July  let  last. 

The  gHsficting  has  been  done  by  Mr.  William 
Goodman,  of  Cork. 


THE  OBELISK. 

Sin,— Aa  the  site  of  the  obelisk  has  not  aa  yet  boon 
decided  upon,  may  I suggest  the  Piccadilly  side  of 
ihe  Green  Park?  There  is  a slight  mound  opposue 
Clarces-street,  at  present  occupied  by  a few  poplar-trees, 
which  I think  would  meet  all  requirements,  as  iC  would, 
throw  up  the  monument,  and  not  dwarf  any  of  the 
surroandiug  buildings.  Siiim. 


“LONDON  IN  1777.” 

SIE.— Our  house,  “Qillow  & Co.,”  was  in  existence  at 
the  above  date  on  the  identical  spot  we  now  occupy  m 
Oxford-streer  Our  first  lease  bag  a plan  with  ‘leloot- 
path  to  Rilburn”  marked  in  front  of  the  premises. 

Sasioei.  j.  Uabbis. 


Society  of  Engineers. — The  first  ordinary 
meeting  of  this  society  for  session  1877-8,  will 
be  held  on  Monday  next,  the  let  of  October,  when 
a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Usill  on 
“ Rural  Sanitation.” 
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ASPHYXIATION  BY  ASPHALTE. 

At  the  Thames  Police  Conrt,  on  the  19ch  inst , 
Mr.  George  Nolan,  of  Graoeohuroh-street,  secre- 
tary of  the  Limmer  Asphalte  Works,  carrying  on 
baainess  at  Orchard-atreet,  Poplar,  appeared  to 
answer  a sammons  taken  out  by  William  Ray. 
tnond  (one  of  the  oCBoers  of  health  to  the  Poplar 
Board  of  Works)  “for  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th  ult.  and  on  sereral  other  occasions  there 
was  a qaantity  of  vaponr  arising  from  a large 
oanldron  on  the  defendant's  premises,  the  said 
cauldron  being  need  for  mixing  purposes,  and 
thattheefflaviumprooeedingfrom  the  said  vapour 
was  of  an  offensive  nature  and  iniurioua  to 
health.” 

Mr.  RiTmond.  Inspector  of  Factories  for  the  Poplar 
District  Board  of  Works,  said  that  be  served  a notice  no 
Jnly  Mth  on  the  defendant  with  respect  to  the  nuisance  in 
qnestion.  Nothing  had  been  done  since  that  time  to  secure 
an  abatement  of  it.  On  the  10th  of  last  month  witness 
psiCed  the  works ; the  caoldron  complained  of  was  then 
discharpiag  a quantity  of  vaponr.  In  November,  1876, 
notice  was  served  on  the  company  respecting  the  nniaance 
caused  to  the  neighbourhood  by  the  efflavinm  from  the 
cauldrons,  in  consequence  of  which  one  of  them  was 
altered  in  snob  a way  as  to  stop  the  nuisance.  The  other 
might  be  altered  in  a similar  way  at  a trifling  expense. 

Mr.  James  Johnson,  a master  shipwright,  of  29, 
Orobard.road,  said  that  his  house  was  within  a hundred 
yards  of  defendant's  premises.  The  smell  of  the  vapour 
that  came  from  the  mixing  cauldrons  was  very  ofifensive 
and  obnoiions,  and  had  a very  bad  effect  on  the  heEdth  of 
witness,  his  wife,  and  family. 

Dr.  Samuel  Ellison,  medical  officer  of  health  to  the 
Poplar  Board,  stated  that  his  attention  had  been  drawn  to 
defsndant’s  promises.  He  had  seen  the  vapour  arising 
from  the  cauldron^  and  smelt  the  effiuviam  it  threw  off.' 
In  witness’s  opinion  it  was  a nuisance  and  injuriona  to 
health. 

Mr.  de  Eutzen  said  he  should  inflict  a fine  of  SI.  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  if  the  neoessory  alterations  for 
abating  the  nuisance  were  not  made,  and  any  further  pro- 
ceedings were  taken,  the  penalty  would  bo  doubled,  and 
that  would  go  on  until  the  fine  would  amount  to  200f. 


SUBVETORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Witnlledon. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Wimbledon  Local  Board,  the  road  committee  re- 
ported  that  they  had  received  sixty  .seven  appli. 
cations  for  the  office  of  surveyor,  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Rowell,  and  they  had  selected 
three  of  the  candidates  to  attend, — viz.,  Mr. 
T.  H.  Gabbicorn,  C.E.,  assistant  surveyor  and 
engineer,  Bristol ; Mr.  T.  Mason,  general  manager 
to  the  Goui  Sanitary  and  Engineers’  Company; 
and  Mr.  G.  Watson,  Surveyor  to  the  Crewe  Local 
Board.  The  two  former  only  attended  at  the 
appointed  hour,  and  having  been  respectively 
interviewed,  the  Board  evinced  a decided  pre. 
ference  for  Mr.  Mason;  bub  at  the  request  of 
Messrs.  Ashleyand  Stride,  the  election  was  post- 
poned till  the  close  of  the  sitting  in  order  to  see 
Mr.  Watson,  should  that  gentleman  put  in  an 
appearance.  Mr.  Watson  did  not,  however, 
appear,  and  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mellin, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Elliott,  Mr.  Mason  was  elected. 

St.  Luke's. — The  salary  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  snr- 
veyor  of  St.  Luke’s,  Middlesex,  has  been  raised 
from  250J.  to  350J.  a year. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Sydenham  Recreatton-Grou-nd. — At  the  meet- 
ing  of  the  Lewisham  District  Board  of  Works  on 
the  19th  inst.,  it  was  reported  that  thirty.four 
designs  had  been  received  for  erecting  a lodge 
for  the  recreation.ground,  the  total  outlay  not 
to  exceed  1,0001.  The  committee  had  carefully 
considered  each  design,  and  had  selected  those 
marked  “Respioe  Finem,”  “ Spes,”  “ X.X  X 
“Rustious,”  and  one  of  three  designs  marked 
“ Pro  Bono  Publico,”  as  the  best  five  for  seleo. 
tion  of  one  by  the  Board.  The  design  of 
*‘X.X.X.”  was  not  accompanied  by  speoifioations 
as  required.  The  Board  having  disqualified 
“ X.X.X.,”  proceeded  to  consider  the  remaining 
four  designs,  and  finally  selected  that  of  “ Respice 
Finem,”  who,  it  transpired,  was  Mr.  Robert 
Walker,  of  Moorgate-street.  It  was  also  resolved 
that  the  designs  should  remain  in  the  Board- 
room  for  one  week  for  the  inepeotion  of  the 
competitors  and  the  general  pablic. 

Kensington  Vestry.hall.— The  joint  committees 
have  reported  that  after  fully  going  into  the 
matter,  they  found  that  neither  of  the  accepted 
designs  of  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Thomson,  Mr.  Robins, 
or  Mr.  Mew,  for  the  new  Vestry-ball  offices,  oonld 
be  carried  out  for  lees  than  20,000i.,  and  only  a 
email  difference  in  cost  would  be  found  in  the 
exeention  of  either.  The  committee  recommend 
that  it  be  referred  to  them  to  consider  what  steps 
ahunld  be  taken.  Major-General  Boileau  moved, 
and  Mr.  Liggina  seconded,  the  adoption  of  the 
report.  Mr.  Fisher  thought  it  would  be  unfair 


to  the  other  competitors.  They  ought  to  have  a 
fresh  competition.  Mr.  Boutoher  said  all  the 
plans,  accepted  and  rejected,  were  alike  as  to 
costing  at  least  20,009L  for  execution.  The 
recommendation  of  the  committee  was  then 
adopted. 


SJooKs 


Outlines  of  Landed  Estates  ilanagement.  By 

Robert  Scott  Burn'.  With  Illustrations. 

London  : Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.  1877. 

This  is  too  small  a book  for  so  large  a subject. 
Still  it  contains  a considerable  amount  of  useful 
information,  and,  moreover,  refers  the  reader  to 
various  other  books  containiog  fuller  particulars. 
The  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  gone  by  when  it  was 
thought  that  any  one,  no  matter  what  hia  training 
and  previous  occupation  had  been,  could  turn 
farmer.  A farm  is  a great  manufactory,  and  to 
be  a good  farmer,  with  a reasonable  obanoe  of 
sneoesa,  demands  a combination  of  qualities  and 
an  amount  of  acquired  knowledge  not  found 
every  day.  If  those  who  still  have  doubt  on 
this  point  will  look  through  Mr.  Scott  Burn’s 
Outlines,  the  doubt  will  probably  be  removed. 
Mr.  Barn  has  studied  hia  subject  for  some  years, 
and  has  it  well  in  hand. 


Itsrtllaius. 


“Jerry”  Building  at  Ha-ckney-Wick.— 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Hackney  District  Board 
of  Works  on  the  14th  inst.,  the  clerk  read  a oor- 
respondence  which  had  taken  place  on  a letter 
addressed  to  the  Board  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  enclosing  a copy  of  a complaint  that 
there  were  some  streets  of  new  houses  of  the 
speculative  class  in  Haokney-wick  whose  cha. 
raoter  required  the  closest  attention,  being  “ far 
worse  in  parts  than  those  which  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  a recent  action  at  law.”  The  clerk  replied 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  by  saying  that 
the  matter  was  not  within  the  jurisdiotion  of 
the  Hackuey  Board,  but  that  the  complaint  had 
been  forwarded  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  by 
whom  it  had  been  referred  to  the  district  sur- 
veyor. The  district  surveyor’s  report  was  to  the 
effect  that  most  of  the  houses  complained  of  were 
of  snob  a character  as  to  require  the  closest 
attention.  In  the  case  of  some  of  these  erec- 
tions, the  surveyor  had  cautioned  the  builder  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  brickwork,  and  required 
that  a portion  be  taken  down,  oourse  by  course, 
and  had  extracted  a pledge  that  not  less  than 
half  the  bricks  in  the  walls  should  be  whole 
bricks.  Mr.  Holmes  said  he  had  visited  the 
locality  that  morning,  and  could  fully  corrobo- 
rate  the  complaiuts.  The  mortar  used  was 
composed  of  cinder-siftings,  and  did  not  contain 
a particle  of  sand ; and  the  sewers  were  very 
inadequate,  there  being  only  a 12.in.  pipe  in  a 
long  street,  while  the  road  was  in  process  of 
making  itself  of  the  dust  and  refuse  which  had 
been  shot  there. 


Proposed  Bridge  Across  the  Bosphorus 
Captaiu  James  B.  Eads,  an  American  engineer 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  A.  0.  Lambert,  hai 
(according  to  a New  York  paper)  complete! 
plans  for  a bridge  aoross  the  Busphoros,  con 
neoting  Pera,  European  Constantinople,  witi 
the  Asiatic  shore.  The  bridge,  which,  with  th! 


exception  of  the  masonry  and  flooring,  will  he 
constructed  of  iron,  will  be  100  ft.  wide 


The  Masoua’  Strike  in  London.—Io  con- 
sequence of  the  strike,  the  work  npon  the  new 
Law  Courts  at  Temple  Bar  has  now  been  at  a 
standstill  for  several  weeks.  There  was  a olause 
m the  contract  providing  that  in  case  a strike 
occurred  among  the  workmen,  six  months’  grace 
should  be  allowed  the  contractors.  However, 
Messrs.  Boll  determined  to  procure  men  from 
Germany,  that  the  work  might  be  proceeded 
with  withoQt  further  delay.  On  Saturday  twenty. 
SIX  German  masons  arrived,  and  twenty.four  of 
them  commenced  work  on  Mouday,  and  eon. 
tinned  at  work  on  Tuesday.  It  was  anticipated, 
however,  that  the  masons  on  strike  would  offer 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Germans  who  had 
come  over,  and  that  they  would  be  sent  back. 
This  anticipation  seems  to  have  been  welU 
founded,  for  on  Wednesday  morning  the  fore- 
man of  Messrs.  Bull  & Sons,  after  waitm<y  half 
an  hour  after  the  usual  time  for  the  arrival  of 
the  German  masons,  went  to  the  Sussex  Hotel 
Bouverie-street,  where  they  had  been  lod.ring! 
Upon  inquiry,  he  found  to  hia  astonishmenAhat 
after  having  breakfasted  the  Germans  had  left 
the  hotel  before  six  a.m.  in  two  vans,  one  of  which 
oontained  their  luggage.  Upou  further  inquiry 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  men  had  gone  to  the 
Hambnrg  steamer,  which,  it  was  stated,  had 
been  delayed  an  hour  beyond  its  time  of  sailing 

ID  order  to  take  them  away. It  is  stated  that 

Messrs.  Killby,  of  Limehonse,  on  Monday  con. 
ceded  the  terms  asked  by  the  men,  and  took  on 
sixty  masons  at  lOd.  per  hour. 


6,000  ft.  long,  and  will  consist  of  fifteen  

of  which  the  central  one  will  cover  750  ft.,  the 
longest  span  in  the  world.  The  height  of  the 
roadway  above  the  surface  of  the  water  will  be 
120  ft.  The  chief  diffionlty  in  the  erection  of 
the  bridge  will  be  encountered  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  central  arch.  The  current  at 
this  point  is  very  strong,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
iu  building  the  piers  to  sink  two  great  caissons 
in  water  more  than  100  ft.  deep.  The  piers  of 
the  arch  will  be  60  ft.  thick,  and  will  be  con- 
strnoted  of  granite  blocks  looked  together  with 
iron  braces.  By  a new  invention  of  the  engineer, 
the  weight  of  any  heavy  objects,  such  as  troops 
or  steam  cars  passing  over  the  arobes,  will  be 
equally  distributed  among  all  the  supports,  so 
that  the  danger  arising  from  the  oonoentration 
of  weight  upon  any  one  point  will  be  averted. 
A careful  survey  of  the  bed  of  the  Bosphorus 
shows  that  it  consists  of  3 ft.  of  alluvial  mndover 
about  15  ft.  of  sandy  strata.  Beneath  them  is  a 
foundation  of  solid  rook.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  bridge  can  be  constructed  at  a cost  of 
§25,000,000,  labour  being  nnoommonly  cheap  in 
CoDstantinopIe. 

Improvement  in  Glazing  Boofs.  —We  are 
informed  that  the  authorities  of  the  War  Office 
have  adopted  Mr.  W.  Edgoumbe  Rendle'a  system 
of  roof.glaziug,  in  which  the  nae  of  putty  is  dis- 
pensed with.  The  maintenance  in  repair  of  the 
roof-lights  of  the  shops  and  sheds  at  the  Royal 
Arsenal,  Woolwich,  has  always  been  costly, 
tedious,  and  troublesome,  from  the  difficulty  of 
removing  the  hard  putty.  Some  time  ago  Mr. 
Rendle  submitted  a epecitnen  of  his  glazing  at 
the  Arsenal.  To  test  the  efficiency  of  hia  system, 
under  the  direction  of  the  antborities  a hose  was 
attached  to  a hydrant,  and  a heavy  deluge  let 
down  vertically  upon  the  glass.  It  not  only  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  attack,  but  proved  imper. 
vious,  no  drip  falling  on  the  inside.  The  result 
of  this  trial,  and  the  success  that  has  at. 
tended  the  adoption  of  Mr,  Rendle's  system  iu 
numerous  other  places,  has  led  to  its  adop- 
tion in  the  Arsenal,  where  the  old  roofs  are 
being  gradually  displaced  by  others  glazed 
according  to  Mr.  Rendle’s  method.  The  railway 
companies  are  also  adopting  the  improved 
method.  The  Caledonian  new  station  roof  at 
Glasgow  has  120, 810  square  feet  of  glass  placed — 
it  may  not  be  said  fixed — on  Mr.  Rendle’s  system, 
a chief  merit  of  which  is  that  a broken  square 
can  be  at  once  replaced  by  sliding  another  into 
the  metal  rests  placed  to  receive  and  hold  it, 
without  either  removing  putty  from  the  bed  of 
the  old  pane,  or  applying  it  in  any  way  to  the 
new  one. 


Street-Cleansing  Machine. — On  the  12th 
inst.  several  members  of  the  Vestry  of  Clerken. 
well  witnessed  the  trial  of  a street-sweeper,  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Warren,  of  Choltenham.  The 
machine  was  first  tried  in  Corporation.row,  on  a 
surface  of  sand  and  shingle,  worn  into  ruts  and 
hardened  by  the  traffic  and  rain.  This  was 
speedily  worn  smooth,  and  the  sweepings  con- 
veyed to  St.  John.street.  Here  a move  was 
made  to  Goswell-road,  where  some  200  yards  in 
length,  inolnding  tram-rails,  had  been  thoroughly 
saturated  with  water.  These,  it  is  stated,  were 
speedily  cleansed,  no  surface  water  being  visible. 
The  machine  consists  of  a rotary  band  of  bnisbea 
feeding  a shallop  on  wheels.  This  shallop,  which 
will  contain  the  same  quantity  as  any  ordinary 
slop-cart,  can  be  detached  instantly  when  full 
and  a fresh  one  snbatituted  without  deranging 
the  sweeping  power.  In  wet  weather  (so  it  is 
stated)  it  fills  itself  in  two  minutes,  and,  with 
one  attendant,  completes  the  work  of  twenty 
men.  The  vestry  have  its  adoption  nnder  con- 
sideration. 

Ziondon  Wall. — The  City  Press  says  that  a 
piece  of  the  old  Roman  wall  has  been  removed 
during  the  past  few  days,  whilst  workmen 
have  been  pulling  down  a bouse  in  London- 
wall,  near  the  corner  of  Cripplegate-buildings. 
Close  by  the  site  of  the  premises  referred  to 
ties  the  small  bat  carefully- tended  closed 
burial-ground  of  St.  AIpbage,  at  the  book  of 
which  a part  of  the  old  Roman  wall  still  exists, 
and  is  visible  to  every  paaaer-by,  though  it  ia 
mostly  overgrown  with  ivy. 
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As  a aargeon  to  a London  hospital,  and  thorofore  one 
able  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  matter,  may  I not  ask  why, 
in  all  haraanity,  when  the  wholesale  apturning  of  onr  mam 
thoroughfares  is  contemplated,  the  inhabitants  are  not 
informed  thereof,  that  tneir  fumilies  may  have,  at  aU 
events,  the  option  of  leaving,  and  escaping  infection/  1 
have  been  asofi'erer  in  the  loss  of  an  eldest  child,  entirely 
doe  to  the  exposure  of  the  abominable  mephitic  atmosphere 
engendered  by  the  digging  up  of  old  sewers  and  ancient 
drains,  the  works  being  open  opposite  my  boose  for  six 
weeks.  I am  not  the  only  one  who  has  soffered  Iobs— 
many  have  done  so  from  precisely  the  same  cause;  and 
illness  of  an  enteric  type  has  been,  with  more  or  less 
severity,  noticeable  in  all  the  West-end  streets  during  this 
presumably  sanitary  improvement.  We  pay  taxes,  sir,  as 
you  well  know,  in  no  proportion  to  onr  means  or  deserts. 
I donoiarguefororagainstthat,  butidohope  tbatin  future 
some  notice  may  bo  given  inhabitants  of  what  is  hkely  to 
be  done,  that  they  may  escape,  ‘if  possible,  the  chance  oi 
illness  or  death.’ " 


he  Lochbarn  Ironworks.— The  erection  of 
a works  for  Mtsers.  Maofarlane,  Strang,  & 
(Limited),  for  the  manafactare  of  cast-iron 
B,  valves,  and  other  apparatus  connected 
I water  and  gas  works,  is  now  so  far  oom- 
ad  that  casting  operations  were  begun  on  the 
I insfc.  The  works  are  built  on  a site  of 
aids  of  twelve  acres  in  extent  on  the  Possil 
ite.  They  are  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
;h  and  Clyde  Canal,  on  the  north  and  north- 
by  Loohburnie  and  the  Helensburgh  section 
le  North  British  Euilway,  aud  on  the  east  by 
estate  of  Lambhill.  The  foundry  is  300  ft. 
id  by  110  ft.  long.  In  the  meantime,  there 
two  cupolas  erected,  each  capable  of  melting 
tons  per  hour, — the  blast  for  these  being 
plied  by  a Rootb’a  blowing-machine,  with 
■ ae  combined,  made  by  Mesers.  Thwaites  & 
utt,  Bradford.  The  works  can  (we  learn 
the  North  British  Daily  Mail)  produce 
3 from  the  smalleet  to  the  largest  diameter 
afactured  or  required,  and  when  they  are  in 
operation  the  firm  will  be  in  a position  to 

0 100  tons  of  pipes  daily,  besides  other  work, 
first  castings  made  on  the  17th  inst.  were 
seginning  of  a contract  for  water-pipes  for 
Liverpool  Corporation. 

ivil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society 
the  22nd  inst.  some  of  the  members  of  this 
3ty  paid  a visit  to  Lloyd’s  Paper  Mills,  Bow. 

C.  Waite,  the  foreman,  took  considerable 
.6  to  explain  the  manufacture  throughout,  from 
delivery  of  the  English  and  Belgian  straw, 
krto  grass,  palm-leaves,  and  waste  paper  at 
,rt  on  the  premises,  to  the  cutting  up  of  the 
stable  matter  and  the  separating  from  it  of 
cnotty  substances  unfitted  for  paper-making, 
.ing  the  pa,)er,  filling  the  revolving  boilers 
h the,  various  materials  and  the  necessary 
.ntity  of  oanstio  soda,  emptying  the  boilers, 

1 converting  the  boiled  straw,  &o.,  into  pulp, 
iching  it  with  chloride  of  lime,  and  finally 
sing  it  as  pulp  in  at  one  end  of  the  machine 
I seeing  it  come  out  at  the  other, — paper.  The 
rks  find  employment  for  180  men,  women, 

I boys.  The  mechanical  power  is  supplied  by 
) boilers  to  ten  steam  engines,  giving  SOO-h.p. 
lectively,  and  the  quantity  of  paper  manu- 
tured  weekly  at  this  establishment  is  forty-two 
8, — the  proprietor  having  other  mills  at 
tingbourne. 

Phe  Transport  of  Colossal  Monolifhs  by 
) Ancients. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
ademy  of  Soiences,  a communication  from  M. 
bert  was  read  relative  to  the  means  employed 
the  ancients  to  transport  the  large  stones  of 
i Celtic  period.  He  says 

‘ When  the  oolo8«almonolitbaof  thatagearoexamioed, 

. nuestion  naturally  arises,  How  could  such  enormous 
ssee  have  been  removed,  often  from  a great  distance, 

0 a country  which  possesses  no  similar  rock,  such  as, 
example,  Champagne  ? The  transport  of  the  menhirs 

sasily  understood,  as  all  that  was  necessary  was  to 

1 them  over.  But  the  great  flat  stones,  such  as  those 
the  barrows  and  the  dolmens,  required  other  means 
removal.  In  examining  a monument  of  that  nature 

the  sandy  and  pebbly  fields  of  Nuiey,  near 
ernay  (Marne),  I found  in  its  neighbourhood  a 
>ck  of  roughly-rounded  gritstone,  about  15  in.  or 
in.  in  diameter.  The  mass,  was  not,  however,  so  great 
It  it  could  not  be  easily  moved.  I began  to  consider 
lether  this  rough  globular  stone  had  not  been  used  fur 
3 transport  of  the  great  flat  masses  of  the  monument, 
we  think  of  the  manner  in  which  the  granitic  rock 
liob  supports  the  horse  of  Peter  the  Great  at  St.  Peters- 
re  was  brought  from  Finland,  the  removal  of  the  large 
>nee  of  Nnisy  from  the  plateau  of  Brie,  whence  they 
•re  evidently  taken,  as  lar  as  the  cretaceous  plains  of 
ismpagne,  becomes  conceivable  ; the  balls  of  grit  stone 
» find  at  their  feet  probably  played  the  part  of  the 
nnon-balls  on  which  the  Russians  pushed  along  the 
ormous  Finlandio  block  across  frozen  marshes,  rivers, 
d lakes.” 

The  Liverpool  Water  Supply.— The  Liver, 
•ol  Post  says  that  a new  scheme  is  about  to  be 
id  before  the  public  for  the  water  supply  of 
iverpool.  It  is  proposed  to  make  Wales  the 
untaiu-head,  by  impounding  the  waters  of  the 
iver  Vyrnwy,  at  Llanwddyn,  Montgomeryshire, 
id  those  of  the  River  Tarratt,  at  Llangedwyn, 
nbracing  a watershed  of  quite  80,000  acres, 
ad  capable  of  yielding  more  than  eight  times 
le  quantity  of  water  now  daily  supplied  to 
iverpool.  The  distance  the  water  will  have  to 
e brought  is  sixty-six  miles.  It  is  represented 
lat  the  engineering  featnres  are  very  favour- 
ble.  The  origioator  of  the  scheme,  Mr.  H. 
rniiams,  C.B.,  of  Wigan,  has  devoted  two  years 
3 maturing  his  plana. 

Cleopatra's  Needle  is  now  fairly  on  its  way 
•om  Alexandria  to  the  Thamea.  The  obelisk 
hip  or  cylinder  was  christened  the  “ Cleopatra  ’ 
n the  lUth  inst.,  and  at  9 a.m.  on  the  21st 
he  left  for  England,  towed  by  the  steamer 


Street  Gases. — Mr.  Edward  Bellamy,  Fellow 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  writes 
as  follows  from  59,  Margaret-street,  Cavendish- 
eqnare,  W. : — 


For  houses  at  Eastdown  Park,  Lewisham.  Contract 

No.  1,  comprieiDg  eighteen  semi-detachod  houses,  and 
Contract  No,  2 comprising  seventeen  houses  in  three 
tetraces.  Mr.  Wm.  U.  Banks,  architect.  QuantiUeanot 
.upplied:-  j 

Oliver  £10,800  £8,600 

W.  & F.  Croaker 8,460  9,775 

Sharpe  & Everard  9,270  

Marriage 6,800  8,600 

Banks  7,100  7,050 

Gorrum £14,297  together. 

For  farmhouse  to  be  built  at  Haddenbam,  on  the  estate 
of  the  Eurl  of  Hardwicke.  Mr.  George  Eraut,  wchu 
teot 

Th  >day  £1,4/0  0 0 

Feast  1.460  0 0 

For  stabling  at  Park-lane,  Croydon,  for  Mr.  0.  Brown. 
Messrs.  Elkington  & Bon,  architects : — 

Jarrelt  £930  0 0 

Smith  914  0 0 

J.  tCf  C.  Bowyer  900  0 0 

W.  & E.  Nottle  (accepted)  861  0 0 

For  houses  at  Coombe  Hill,  Kingston,  tor  Mr.  G.  F. 
Ecuera.  Me.-ars.  Giles  & Gough,  architects 

^ Hook  & Oldrey, £4,626  0 0 

Avis 4,431  0 0 

Nightingale  4,383  0 0 

Ba%8  a Allen  4,344  0 0 

4.^2  o 0 

Oldridge V47  0 0 

Jo^e^n^(Mceptedr»^^^“^^^'---"  3.™  0 0 


rCorrected  List.J 

For  the  erection  of  new  premises,  Ac.,  ^ Bnokmgham 
Palaee-road,  Pimlico,  for  Mr.  Frederick  Qornnge.  Mr, 

J.  T.  Walford,  architect.  Quanuties  suppuer^^  ^ 


Higgs  & Hill  

Dove  Brothers  

Smith  

Lewrenoe 

Nightingale 

Chappell 

Scrivener  & White 

Browne  & Robinson 

Bhaw  (accepted)  19, 


£24,740  £2,460 

22,960  1.690 

22  360  1,600 

22  275  1,475 

20,976  1,470 

20,850  1,330 

20,794  1,342 

20,170  1.426 

1,263 


The  Price  of  Bricks.— James  Dicnage  Bued, 
in  Cnckfield  County  Court,  William  Lipsoombe 
for  91.  39.  7d.,  a balance  for  briokmaking  since 
last  spring.  Mr.  Hardwicke  appeared  for  plain- 
tiff,  whose  case  was  that  he  agreed  to  make, 
burn,  and  clamp  bricks  at  10s.  per  1,000,  and  4d. 
per  1,000  was  to  be  left  over  for  carting.  He 
had  been  discharged  from  defendant's  employ 
“ because  he  could  not  make  bricks  fast  enough. 

Defendant  stated  that  when  Dinnage  asked  for 
employment  he  agreed  to  accept  09.  per  1,000 
for  making,  Is.  9d.  burning,  and  6d.  to  be  left 
for  fine  money.  Judgment  for  defendant, 

A Great  Lion.— A colossal  lion  (according 
to  La  Semaine)  will  shortly  be  constructed  on 
the  top  of  the  dam  (turraje)  of  Gileppe,  in 
Belgium;  it  is  to  consist  of  203  huge  blocks  of 
stone,  weighing  on  an  average  2,O0O  to  3,000 
kilogrammes  each.  Its  height  will  be  about 
12  50  metres,  and  its  length  16  m.^  Placed  on  a 
pedestal  of  granite  8 m.  high,  this  monumental 
lion  will  be  a conspicuous  object  throughout  the 
valley  ol  Gileppe.  The  paws  of  the  animal  will 
measure  1-40  m.  in  width,  the  eye  0 40  m.,  and 
the  nostrils  0 80  m.  each. 

Sanitary  Congress  at  Leamington. — ^The 
Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  at  Leaming- 
ton will  be  opened  on  October  3,  by  Dr.  Richard- 
son, F.R.S,  The  exhibition  in  connexion  with 
the’  Congress  will  be  opened  on  the  same  day  by 
the  Mayor  of  Leamington,  when  Councillor  Law- 
son  Tait,  F.R  O.S..  will  give  an  account  of  the 
work  of  the  interception  sub-oommittee  of  the 
Birmingham  corporation,  illustrated  by  working 
models  and  plana. 

Manley  Park,  Manckester.— The  directors 
of  the  Manley  Park  (Manchester)  Company  have 
decided  to  lay  out  fifty-five  acres  of  the  land  for 

building  purposes.  This  will  leave  the  present  

Hall  gardens  and  ferneries  as  they  are.  ^r J ^ ,,  church 

J.  T.  Robinson,  the  successful  competitor  for  the  J Surrey,  for  Mr.  GaskeU.  Mr.  John 

winter-garden  and  palaoe  for  the  same  company,  v„fn.-;nB  ftrehiteot:—  - .. 

has  prepared  plans  for  laying  out  the  estate, 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  directors. 


For  a pair  of  semi-detached  houses  at  Blaokheath,  for 
Mere.  Boedi  Butcher:-  ^ ^ ^ 

2 450  0 0 

2,200  0 0 

s^uesAson":::::::::::::::.-.:..-  2.086  0 0 

‘”°'^T).lt®.Kcuu.rd BISO  0 0 1 

Je.l4H.rr,m.h J „ 

68  10  0 ! 

For  baildiDB'  a honee  in  Eomford-road,  for  Mr. 

|tyj;wood:;:::::r  o « 

pJitL'  1.850  0 0 

Jndd  A Hawk'ings  L^7  0 0 

° ° 


577  0 0 


Jeffkins,  architeot 

Farley  go 

Brown 

■Pnv  the  erection  of  factory  and  business  premises  in 

SHugman:  ..  £9,643  0 0 

Mofter 9 660  0 0 

9;453  0 0 

...  9,430  0 0 

Mhhy.Brorhem 9.3^5  0 0 

e>i  o » 

. For  the  crcctich 


Birkbeck  Institution,  Chancery-lane.— 

The  fifty-fifth  session  of  this  Institution  will 
commence  on  Monday  next.  Toe  inaugural 
address  will  he  delivered  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richard- 
son F.R.S.  The  past  session  ia  stated  to  have 
been  the  most  sncaessfol  in  tbe  Institution  s ex- 
perience. Of  the  six  “Whitworth  Soholarshipe,” 
open  to  the  whole  kingdom,  the  first  and  third 
were  obtained  by  Birkbeck  students. 

Trade  Unions  Congress.— We  postpone  onr 
rfinnrt  of  the  proceedings  till  onr  next.  Mr. 

Bra,.ey!  M.P„  ha.  intornced  Mr.  Broadhnrat  the  ^ For  the  crccU..  rr”So™wiS:'£;The;8u.u» 
aooretary  of  the  Trades  Coagress  Parliamentary  M„g.rct  Bohool  Board.  Mere.  W.  H.  Bed  and 

Committee,  that  he  will  present  to  eaoh  of  the  Uy.  j„i„t  .rchitootB 

delegates  at  Leioester  a copy  of  his  fathers  Thomu 

“ Life,”  and  a copy  of  bis  own  book,  “ Work  and 


Lighting  of  Towns.— Mr.  E.  B.  Ellice- 
Clark,  C.E.,  the  town  surveyor  of  Hove,  has  just 
now  published  a report  on  the  lighting  of  that 
town  (adjoining  Brighton)  which  is  interesting 
beyond  the  locality. 

Asphalte  v.  Wood.— The  wood  pavement  in 
Limehouse  has  been  condemned,  and  replaced 
with  Val  de  Travers  Rock  Pavement,  the  same 
material  as  laid  in  Poultry,  Cheapside,  &o. 


TENDEKS. 

For  main  drain  and  inlete, 'West-road,  Eastdown  Park, 
Lewisham.  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Banks.  ^ 

Wo”dham‘’Br08!i!.‘!!! 216  0 0 


Tbuinas  . 
Barrett  ... 
-Wiltshire* 
Forshaw ... 


£4,609 
4,478 

,.  4,246 

4,246 

Acceptea  at  4,150L 


For  laying  pipes,  Ac.  (Contact  3)  m connex 

with  water  supply  lor  Devizes.  Wilts . ^ 

Bell • /loQ  0 O 

2059  0 0 

Laidlaw  A Bone 1 874  3 7 

1*857  12  3 

...  1,796  1 a 

..  1,611  0 0 

g:?S.1.cc.psr-:=^ »' 

For  ro»d.>i.aliu|!  cud  pip.  icw.r.  at  Pcclh.m 
?c°aJ™  » » 

Harris  (aooepwd)  L®48  0 0 


992 


THE  BUILDER. 


J’or  roads  and  sewers  at  Hadle/ 

Eillingback  £3.200  16  0 

Thompson  2,700  0 0 

Bloomfield 2,331  0 0 

Danmoor 2 292  0 0 

Crockett 2 22t  0 0 

Woodhata  2^13 , q 0 

P.zsey  (accepted)  2^i.jo  0 0 


For  roads  and  pipe  sewers  at  Acton  — 

£715  0 0 

Pizz»y  (accepted)  40)  0 0 

399  Q 


of  sewer  and  road,  to  be  called 
ri  “ I Messrs.  Farebrother, 

ilJUs,  LJark,  A Co.,  satrejors:— 

0 0 

. 3,3  0 0 0 

* Kobson s^ooO  0 0 

El  hogback  (accepted)  2,eS0  0 0 


The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Ajjphalte 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Gleno),  Office,  38,  Poultry, 
The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
oourses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  oow- 
sheds  and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun.rooms, 
terraoes,  and  skating-rinks.  [Advt.] 


[Sept.  29,  1877. 


For  ccDslrnclion  of  a road  in  estension  of  Frognal  at 
Hampjteed.  Messrs.  Farebrother,  Eilis  Clark  4 Cn 
eurvpyors:—  > » 00., 

Anderson  £3,7CO  0 0 

3,690  0 0 

Culverhouse  . q ion  n n 

Nowell  A Kobaon s'lO)  0 n 

Kiilingback  (accepted)  2’f63  0 0 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for 
immediate  de'ivery. — For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car- 
marthenshire.— [Advt.] 


PIPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANC 

OI-n-BEOA.D.3TRBET. 

^ 8.W.— Capiul.  1 6iH',(«l01. ; Paid 

. /UH.IaOt  Insurancea  a?alii«t  Ki«>  m •' 


e o( 


.Mf-i  o-"-— 1 (SievxiOi. ; Pai 

f I^yrances  agaluai  F.ra  on  Property  I 

~Lt,\  f . r.'tej  of  preiuluoj.  Proropt 

..t.lra,..  .1  jl.,...  „ j,[cu.4s"u 

=wed  betore  (he  13-b  of  Ooioher  or  tlie  aama 
a COZEKa  SMITH.  General  Mauaire 


" ojiiiH,  i.^neral  Mauap 

I and  SOUTHWAilK.  FIRE  i 

*-J  LIFE  INSOBANCB. 

Chief  Offloe.rsa  74.  trin..  WIKI . . — 


liiriS  IMSUBANCR. 

Chief  Office. 73 *74.  Kloy  WlUiam-rtieet,  E.O. 

W.  P,  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  and  PLAIN 

SLATE  CBIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS  &o 

WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries,  to  any  station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Prices  and  terms  on  application.  ^Advt.J 


^l<^HjaMORE  & REAP, 

ffianalactiirert  ol 


AND- IN -HAND  FIRE  and  LH 

liiaUEANCE  OFPmE,  New  Bridge-iitreat,Blackfriar*. 
The  OT-nR8T  Insnrance  Office  inthe^^rlil 
holde'r,r“‘^^^  PBOFITS  are  divided  amoagat  the  Poll 


^CCIDENTS  by  FLOOD  aod  FIEL 

ACCinRXTS  nv  iT.r  IT-r».-r.o 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
Mey  be  provided  agalmt  by  a Pola-y  of  the 


B . -r  iS.’*'  provided  agalmt  by  a Pola-y  ol  the 
RAILWaV  PASSENOSBS'  ASSUfLA-NCE  COMPiNT 
„ Hon.  A.  KINNaIRD.  M.P.  Cheinnan. 

£1,1-0,000  U.'VVB  BERN  PAID  A3  COMPENSATION 
No.  61,  CORNHILL.  LONDON. 

WILLIAM  J.  VtAN.  Secretar 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 


w,  U.  W.-D.-W.  * E.  N.-O.  8-J  R_r  H-  M n t, 

•T.  H.-C.  H W.-W.  U-W.  B.  e.-Dr.  P.-S.  a-w'c  T Tl  w - 

-m'  * S.-S  H.  3-T  R.  S -C  K 

tncaperj,— j.  T.  [nesl  week),  —u  vo 

— — oo«p.lIM  10  d«ll.. 


addreaeee. 

All  iftaUmeata  of  tacta,  flat*  of  tender,  a-  ....  u 


^ ^ Alannfactiirere  ol 

f?  


/'^OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

LEVER,  SCREW,*  BARREL  BOLTS 


IMPROVED  gate  FITTINOa  of  every  Deecrlptlon. 

36a,  borough  road. 

’ LONDON.  S.E. 


Dfsconnl  to  BuUJen. 


I_  _ .,CHce  1«.  or  post-free  for  14  stoinpe.  New  EcliUoo. 

LLDSTUaTED  CATALUGUEofSTAELE 

i“»“  iii7 


A*,'ei  tisanenU  ctmnot  be  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  thm  THREE  o’clock  D m 
on  THURSDAT.  ^ 


CHABQES  POE 

" ’^Y'^t'TED”  ADVEETI8E1IENTS 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Six  line*  (abont  flfty  worde)  or  unrf.r 

Hwb  additional  Unelabonl  ten  wordrj";;; jj;  S’ 

*.^rTw  , , fflTVATIONB  WANTED. 

FOUR  Liaee  fabont  THrRTT  wrwi  \ j 

E.«b  iSSjT.'sis.r  S'  S' 

PSB-PiVXB-VT  IS 

• Poitage  3tampa  Tnujf  not  be  eent. 

n,. 

No- 16  Catborme-,trefvW.C,  DOUIjLaS  FOLIiDKINIEK, 


oui  Pittiiijr«,  auble  I’.vlav.  Draluava.  VentiUtfoo  ic” 

Sr.  PaNCBAii  IRONV.;uRK  CO  UP  AN  V.  T IWraa-road, 


T.  i.uuii\.jn  j.  » lAfi.  Sfcretar 

■^OEVVICH  UNION  FIRE  INSUBANI 

SOCIETY. 

“ Other  office*,  wl 
^ Kaiuni*  have  been  miule  to  parsoua  liuured  by  Pa 
e'!’*’!'’?  T'diciw  Aiu-iuiilmg  to  492.0531. 

This  Office  IB  dt!.tuisiilshe<l  by  Its  Kberallty  and  promplnese  la 
brare''*  Iuxuren 

iifeeublGhnieu*  *1?  wlTi  principle*  and  coodne 

THE  TOTAL  BCISINEaa  EXCEEDS  £125  000  000 

C-  E-  BIONOLd!  Sooretir 
Head  Office  — Surrey-street.  Norwich. 

I-iniloi.  Offloe— 50,  Fleet-Street,  E C. 


8-pteraber  29lh.  1877* 


I UAEDIAN  fire  and  LIFE  OFFIC 

B . V,.  , 7^™t«rd.gtreet,  London.  KC. 

Ketabliahed  1S2L  Subscribeil  Capital,  Two  MilUona. 
DIEIXrrORS. 

CBAiBKAif—G.  J.  6haw  Lefevre,  eeq.  M P 
DReuiy-CnAmuas— Richard  M-  Harvey,  eaii. 


laindoa,  VAV. 


1^  How  ready,  8>o.  price  tediir.e.1  lo  3s  post-free 

MPROVFD  SYSTEM  of  BOOK- 

aperlally  adapted  for  Buiideta  and  C ulractore 
DytbeOsiner  «f  .he  Bl.kbeck  Prise.  Thle  ayatem  «cn«a  a«ura?v 
by  aiiupllcty  of  arrangement,  «jjd  cen'ain*  wiihiu  lUeU  a check 
against  errora-Londou  ; HENRY  C-  BKVES,  S7,  Lambeth-road  S E 


HNnw  Ready, 

EALTH  and  HEALTHY  HOUSES  ■ or 

aoaE 

Price  6J.  Pobiahud  by  the  S.lNir.sKY  ENOrVPPRi  vn 
' d^h'^^K  COMPANY.  113,  Vlcloiia-itreet,  Westinhister  S W* 
and  through  any  rt*pectable  Bookaeller.  o.  « . 


THING'S  COLLEGE  WORKSHOPS.— 

EV  GNINOCLASSKS  will  R E OPBN  on  TUESDAY.  OLToBKR 
•lid  at  6 30  p.m  forpract.ca  In  Wood  and  Iron  Work,  with  experimehta 
p au.LjiL  o,  M.t-1.1  ..d  .d.pM  i„  s,ZZ„  r1 

Uefi*  * Architacture.  OentUaien  preparing  for  Colonial 
Pro.pictu*  of  J N.  CUNNINGHAM,  E.q,  King-.  College.  London. 


naKTTsfT*?^  stone  of  best  qnaiitv 
EANDELL,  SAONDEBS,  4 CO.  (Limited), 

T -nf  Stone  Merchants.  ^ 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dendts 
UraKingdco^ol 
Bath  Stone  Office,  Oorsham,  [Actt.] 


Asphalte. 

el,  Patent  Metalho  Lava 
White  Asphaltes, 

STODABT  A 

Office; 

f^o.  yo.  Caunon-street,  B.O,  [Adtt.J 


0 0. 


NOTICE. 

T)  ICHARD  DOCWRA,  Contmctor  for 

nee*  Uonneilon  with  any  peraon  or  peiaona  of  *' 


NOTICE. 

Messrs,  thomas  docwra  & son 

CONTRACTORS.  BALL’S  POND  ROAD 
^^”rpe?aonof“^t.^eNa®me'?"*  Connexion  with  any 


at  lion-  JohuVl.  uiibhard,  : 
Frederick  U Jiinaon.  oeq. 
Beaumont  W.  Lubiiock,  eeq, 
John  B.  Martin,  eeq. 

Heniy  fohii  Nomiaii,  eeq. 


r-iRroiy-OHAiBi 
Henry  Hulee  Bereiu,  esq. 

Henry  Bontuun-Uorter.  eeq. 

Chariee  Wtn.  Curtie,  eaq. 

Charles  F.  Devae.  esq. 

Sir  W.  R.  Farqub.ar.  bart. 

Alban  (1.  H.  Glbbe,  e«q. 

Jame*  Goodsou.  eaq. 

ArohibiUd  Haiuiltoii,  eeq. 

Thomeuu  Hankey.  eeq.  M.  P.  , ^eury  . ;gnc, 

Ma.vaokx  of  Fjb*  DxpARTBEjrr -F.  j,  Mareden. 

_ Actuary  ako  Sxcrktary— T.  O.  C.  Browne 
T ^ ^pital  at  preeant  paid  up  and  inveeted  ....  ri.lMO.O 

1“^  

“ MICHAELMAS  ebou 


WillUin  Stevon.  eeq. 
John  O.  TaJbot,  eeq.  M.P. 
Henry  Vigne,  er- 


pHCENIX  FIRE  ASSURAN 

I.  COMPANY.  Lomhani-BteMi  BnA  ro.-— » 


COMPANY,  Lombard-etreet 
hlrsbed  in  1780.  TaosTtaa 
John  Edward  Bovlll,  eeq. 

Dwlmu*  Biirlori,  esq. 

The  Hon,  James  Byng. 


s,  London, 


John  Cluttou.  eeq. 

Ovtavlue  Edward  Coope,  eaq,  M.P, 

John  Coo|M  D.ivis,  eaq. 

rge  Arthur  Fuller,  eeq. 

— -rlee  EmantiaJ  Go^hart,  eeq. 

Oegood  Hanbury.  eaq.  

Acorroaa.— Waiter  Bird,  eeq.  The  Lord  WIlHatn-Bro^ Phi 
Joseph  Francis  Leecher,  eaq 
StcBBTASiES.  — George  WilJiaui  ' — '• 


. Charing-ci 
DtancTuBa, 

Kirkman  D.  Hodgeon,  eeq. 
Sir  Johu  Lubbock,  but 
F.H.8. 

Charles  Thomas  Lucas,  eeq. 
John  Dorrteii  Magene,  esq. 
John  Stewart  Oxley,  eeq 
Ch,a.lesEiv,w,  eeq. 

Dudley  Robert  Suiith.  eeq. 
Wnx.  James  Tbompeon,  eeq 


DRA'^GNGS,  Specifications,  and  Estimates 

for  Builul.  ffs  or  Alreratinu. 


for  Buiiui.  ga  or  AiieraTious 
ACCURATELY  aud  EXPEDI I lOUSLY  PREPARED 
By  a good  pmcllcal  Draughtsinan. 

A.  B.  No.  2,  Boscobvl  gardens, 

Alpha-road,  N.W, 

perspectives  drawn,  coloured, 

W.  PRINCE, 

No.  11.  Wellington-read,  Egremont,  Birkenhead. 


(COMPETITION  PERSPECTIVES. 


In  the  highest  style,  and  on  moderate  term* 

PLANS,  DRAWINGS,  and  DESIGNS. 

DELTA,  15,  York-bulldingx,  AJe'phi,  London,  W.C. 


r William  LoveU  John  J.  BrooioQe 

^arance*  ag^nst  Loee  by  Fire  are  effected  bythePhtenbr  Lo: 
ipon  every  dMcripUou  of  Property,  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
nost  I'vvoiirable  terms. 

The  promptitude  and  liberality  with  which  Its  engagemet 
Uaye  met  by  tins  Compauy  are  weU  known;  and  the  ii 
nee  of  itirslaUoas  with  the  public  may  bo  estimated  from  th 
unat  ein«  lu  eetablmhinent  it  has  paid  more  than  El-ven  Mi 
Sterling  in  discharge  of  Claims  for  Lowes  by  Fire 
In*urjine«  with  Uiis  Company  expirtug  at  MI-  ’UAELMAS  m 
snewed  within  flfteeu  days  thereafter,  or  they  will  become  void 
principal  Offices,  Lombard-etre 
t-haring^rose,  and  with  th  Agents  throughout  the  United  Kin 


TLLUSTRATIVE  MODELS,  made  f 

X Drawing*  to  reduced  Scale,  for  ArcUltectuial  or  Civil  Eiic 
mr  purp-'S-a,  to  ehow  constrnetlon  nr  ter  — * 


.Mu-oq  .ooaie,  ior  arc 

wL  “ •'“ow  construction  or  for  artiatie’effecT!! 

McLaUCHLAN,  19,  Dalyell-road.  Sloekwell,  3.W. 


VTARION’S  FERRO-PRUSSIATE  PI 


TiTert’-^arSfi' 

Fiosiwctus,  sample,  and  ioelructione  on  request  ‘^o, 

Marion  a co. 

21  and  23,  Soho-square,  Loudon. 


Y\/00D  CARVING. 

O' Florence  and  formerly  of  A 

N K a A moilBrate  lerOM.-Fof  particulara  apply  at  the 
^ ■ TWO  io'fT VE  p‘l^^‘‘  '■  “■  “•  F- 


TRELOAR  & SONS, 


Contractors  to  H.  M.  Office  of  Works 
Contractors  to  the  Admiralty. 

Contractors  to  the  War  Office. 

Contractors  to  South  Kensington  Museum. 


Contractors  to  tlio  Royal  Albert  Hall. 
Contractors  to  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Contractors  to  the  Alexandra  Palace. 
Contractors  to  the  Royal  Aquarium. 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  MATS,  MATTING 

Floor  Cloth,  Linoleum,  Turkey  Carpets  and  Engs. 

69,  LUDGATE  HILL. 

ESTIIIATES  AXD  CATALOGUES  FI13E. 


Sept.  29,  1877.] 
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THE  BUILDER. 


r5e«  aleo  p.  xiiv. 

SHAKE  in  QUAKRY  FOR  SALE.— One- 

J fifth  SH^RE  ill  i»  va’uiihla  Kerb  sad  Sett  Quar;y  sdjolnlng 
lOftl  »Dd  railway. -TITU9  ROBOTTOM.  Munenteu-  

STUDIOS  TO  LET,  ready  for  immediate 

^ occupation.  Several  large  sad  wpll-lighteJ  STUUI03,  with 
nod  hviog-roome  attached  Co'-k  and  hoiiBB-pocter  kept  on  lUe 
ironjiiee.  and  every  accommodation  auitable  f.>r  cliKra^rP. 
rora  ICflJ  to  S50t.  per  annum.— Apply  to  HOUdEKBEPEB,  Albert 
Jate  Studios,  6,  Wnliam  aireer.  Lowuileg-sTaarg. 

TO  BE 

pn'htog 
forty  houses, 
coinmeuced. 


TOBBING  BUSINESS  (good)  T< 

• I SOLD.  Ill  the  BOUth  of  London.  Capl’al  opening  for 
nan.  Good  agency,  and  repairs  of  an  tswle  of  al^ut  for 


Good  agency,  ai 

Immediate^  poeaeaalo  1 cat 
Tor  partleulari,  apply  t 
Holloway-roid, 


valtlng  U) 
of  Mr.  Hallett,  Auctioneer, 


Hadham  highway  district, 

HKltTa.-NoUce  Is  hereby  given  that  the  Highw.ay 
the  above  dlalrict  require  the  BKRVICKS  of  a competent  SDB- 

VKYOB  of  the  HIQHWATS;  salary  1751.  ' 

ibout  147.  The  surveyor  will  ha' 

!ive  eecurlty  lot  2501  by  the  bond 
ixond  of  u Guarantee  Society,  an, 

office  forthwith  after  being  app,..-..-,  . 

incident  th-rele.  Persons  applying  for  the  appointment  should  have 
lad  experience  In  the  mauagemeot  Md  rcpilr  o 
./orks  and  aceonnte  counee’eJ  therewith.  Appheatn 
writing  of  the  appllcaiip.  sUttag  1^'”'^']^“’ 


; mileage 

e to  devote  his  whole  time,  and  to 
of  himself  and  one  surely,  or  the 
*111  be  required  to  enter  upon  his 
ipi.iuted,  and  to  perfoi 


Office,  Great  Hadham,  He 
FRIUAY,  12lh  UCrOBBB,  ac, 
lut  date.  Letters  to  bs  addressed  oui.o..,.. 
B,»rd  win,  at  their  mretlng  on  PKID.AY,  Hlffi  OCfOBER, 
selection  of  inch  candidates  as  appear 

wards  notice  will  ha  glveu  t 

aonal  atUndance  before  the 
Candidates  are  deelred  not  1 


roads,  and  In 
ns.  lu  the  hand* 
last  occupation, 
free  of  expense) 
laniud  by  tiastl- 


The 


STENCIL  PLATES.— To  ARCHITECTS 

and  all  who  DRAW  PL.aNS.— TO  BE  SOLD,  a bargain, 
smagnifleently  executed  set  of  Improved  STENCIL  PLATES  for  rxpe- 
diting  the  Letiering  on  Plana  The  sat  comists  of  nine  omp^Bie 
Alnhaliets  ot  various  kinds.  Plain.  Shaded  and  Ornamental,  tnres 
sets  of  Plgnres,  and  sixty  plates  of  all  the  principal  Words  used  up'iu 
Architectural  Drawings  In  various  types,  in  a mahogany  bur.  with 
brushes.  Price  for  the  whole  30j.  woith  irom  SI.  to  71  ; they  ate  quits 
new  neyer  havinr  been  used,  being  the  remaining  portion  of  a 
stock  of  au  in-trumeiit-nialrer  relLring  from  bmineea.  Specimens  or 
the  Case  of  Plates  sent  for  inspect'on  on  eppUoalion  to  Mr,  F. 
TASKER,  04,  Holljway-Toid  North.  London. 

frilAUIOGEAPHIC  INK,  Manuscript 

Drawings,  mechanical  and  artutlc.  on  ordinary  paper,  are 
REPRODUCED  fsc  -iinlte  to  auy  extent,  with  pe^ect'on  and 
economy.  Sample*  [lor  IJ.  stamp.— B.  HUMPHREY,  Bmily-atreet, 
Birtniugb-im. 

i^BNAMENTAL  PAINTING,  HISTO- 

\ / EICALCKILIKGS,  and  ORNAMENTAL  DECORATIONS  of 
a^y  description  sndstjla  EXECUTED  for  the  TRADE.  ArchitocU 
owu  deaiKDS  faithfully  carried  ou>,  Designs  submitted  and  prepared, 
tfllima'es  forwarded.  All  work  artistically  executed  on  moat  reason- 
able lerms,  wUh  despatch,  in  town  or  country. 

KOBERT  YARROW,  Artist. 

No.  67,  Herbert-slreel,  London,  N. 

CIAPITAL  wanted,  to  develope  exten- 

J Blve  BBIOK  WORKS,  producing^  superior  FIKB  and  COM- 


In  any  sums.— Address.  W. 


Datsd,  26‘.h  September.  1877. 


eligible. 

._B  parties  selected,  requiring  their  per- 
Board  at  their  next  following  meeting. 
3 canvas  the  individual  m«mbora  of  the 
JNO.  MOTT  RICHARDSON.  Clerk. 


Assistant  (Land  Surveyor’s)  Wanted, 

who  can  survey  and  level  well.  One  used  to  railway  sur 
"•  - — ■ — — and  salary  required. — Bor 


Assistant  wanted,  immediately, 

experienced  lu  Drainage  or  Watetwo.k.,  Must  be  a thoroughly 
ronioeteiit  surveyor  and  leveller,  and  good  drsughtsmi.u.-Addi 
.Latino  Boe  experience,  recent  reference  (from  engineers  only), 
^irr  required,  to  Mr,  M.  PATERSON.  C.E  Church-sti 
Dew.bury.  

BTJILDER’S  clerk  wanted,  used 

to  the  geoeral  routine  of  the  Office.-Address.  it.  * A 
- ■-  London--  ” 


piENERAL  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS 

\jr  WASTED.  Must  be  well  expeiienced  In  all  branches  cd  the 

trade, — Apply  hy  leiter.  slating  salary 
Z,  13,  Choumert-grove.  Peckham,  B.E. 


y required, 


WORKING  FOREMAN  WANTED 

(C  .rpenter  and  Joiner),  for  a Comnlry  J oh. 

- • '■■ye  good  practiCHl  knowledge  of  various  huUdlriR  trade*.  Good 
rs  requ  Ired.— Box  138,  Office  of  " The  Bnllder. 


BOOK-KEEPER  WANTED,  in  an  Engl- 

neermnd  Smith’s  Odlce,  a young  Man  M above.  Must  tho- 
roughly undotsUud  keeping  prime  co»t— ^drees.  statlog  salary 
required  and  references,  to  J.  8.  134.  Kenningtm-road.  S.b. 


C' 


AKPENTERS  (a  Few)  WANTED,  at  the 

..a--  n Q.l  pethOUT. 


New  Church,  Purlsy.  near  Croyfou,  Serrey. 


JOINER  (first-class)  WANTED,  to  Take 

p)  Lea  I in  Second  Shop  and  superintend  a dozen  l^nch^  W«w 
2f  per  week.  Also,  HALF-A-DOZEN  good  JOINERS.  Wajes  nd. 

iwr  hour.  Six  months'  work  guaranteed.— Address,  W,  J.  aDLOLA, 


r EAD  FEET  GL.iZIERS  WANTED.— 

I J Apply  to  JAMBS  BALLANTINB  4 BON.  OUs*  Stainers. 
Nu,  41,  Oeorge-street,  Edinburgh.  


I'lLBRK  WANTED  in  a Builder’s  Office. 

V / Must  be  thoroughly  experienced,  well  up  lu  prices  and  book- 
keeping. and  willing  to  superintend  yaid—Addrew.  staling 
•a’ary  required,  reforsnees,  and  where  last  employed,  to  0.  T.  J.  8-, 
Oeorge-street,  Oxford. 

JUNIOR  CLERK.- YOUTH  WANTED, 

Pj  In  a Builder’s  Office,  as  above.  Muslbeagood 
at  figures. —Address.  eUting  age,  salary,  where  last 
I.  Upper  East  SmithBeld,  E. 


BRICKS,  at  very  low  price*,  and  havjug  facUi 
wat<r  carriage.  Money  may  be  advanced 
se-uted  on  mortgage  at  16  per 
EVANS,  76,  Chancery  Line,  W.U. 


PARTNER  (Concrete  Building)  WANTED, 

with  capiUl.  to  j.iin  a practical  working  man  to  secure  and 


x-t|'jDs  m-ide  bysomr 
The  Builder." 


-Box  126,  C 


CORPORATION 

W.VNTED.  in  the  C 


of  NOTTINGHAM.— 

Gas  Engineer’*  Office,  a competent 
ASbI4TANr.  He  must  be  able  to  make  surveys,  take  levels,  prepare 
plsn*  for  gasworks  apparatus  and  machinery,  whether  for  new  wurks 
or  eiteaeiou*.  and  attend  to  and  carry  out  the  usual  duties  incident 
to  such  an  office-  Apply,  with  copies  of  teatlmoalals  and  stating 
salary  required,  to  the  nndersign^^ 


A SSISTANT  (Architect’s)  WANTED,  for 

^ ■ week*,  toPEBP-tRE  CONTR-ACT  DRA^'«'^‘’ 

: Estimate  tor  Scores,  and  Office*,  4c.  of  a 
Ha  most  be  tnororigbly  competent,  and  a neat  a 
d anghUmao. — Addres*  ' ' 

Office  of  "The  Builder,' 


iDptoyed,  4c. 


CLERK  of  WORKS  (thoroughly  practical 

andexpetlenceJ)  -rt'ANTED  immediately.  a *boit  pjn^.- 


V.^  and  expetler 
Address,  sti  ’ - 
FRIEND.  J 


imployod,  GEO. 


DETBRBOEOUGH  CORPORATION 

t WATER  WORKS.-To  INSPECTORS.- WANTED  it 
iliatalv  an  INSPECTOR  for  Pipe-laying.  4c.  to  act  nurter  lot 
tton*  from  the  RiiKitieer  or  Resident  Engineer.  Salary  30x  a w« 
Anulv  with  references,  to  JOHN  ADDY,  Civil  Engineer,  P 


Traveller  (Timber  Tr,rde)  WANTED, 

- ' - ‘ —a  ».  |],e  trade.— Address,  0.  Z 


T’EAVELLER  (Timber  Trade)  WANTED, 

I hsviuz  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  business.  Liberal  saijn 
■ “ - • full  psrticnlai 


PLUMBER,  GASFITTER,  and  ZINC- 

L 'WORKER  WANTED.  A Constancy  to  a good  hand.  New 

Btul  I.)b''ing  work. — Address,  with  wages  and  references,  r.  a.  Jlo 

P.ttobello-i’oxd,  Notting-hill,  W. 

PLUMBER  (thoroughly  good)  WANTED. 

..  - — a-  Burning  preferred. — 


nriHREE-BEANOH  HAND,  — Plumber, 

I Oralner.  and  Writer,  and  fill  op  Ums  at  general  work, 
WANTED,  for  the  country.  A constancy  forjv^sUtuly.^reej^Uble 
m»u.— Apply,  with  wages  aud  refers: 


,oE.  SPOONER,  Bagshol 


Bricklayers  (good)  wanted  to  take 

Piece-work.  Those  with  Urst-dass  references  ^ apply  to  Mr. 
GEO.  MARTIN,  Offices,  Dyers-lane,  Upper  Blchmond-rogd.  Putney. 

tORiCKLAYEES(One  or  Two  good)  Wanted, 

O to  Take  the  Brickwork  of  a Job  in  the  conutry.  Labour  only. 
-TXpdy  at  once  to  Mr.  -QEERB,  Contractor,  Berridge  road, 


J 


BKIOKLAYEK.— WANTED, 

' should 


OBBING 

•xpetienced  Man,  for  a Constancy.  It  la  nece  sary 
tent  to  d»  plain  pla-tering.-SUte  particulars  and  referem-ri 
J C.'  Stone  Cottage,  Crouch-end.  Hornsey. 


to  BALTIC, 


General  foreman  w.anted 

(Carpenter  and  Joiner),  to  Superintend  the  of 

number  of  Xuiee  tn  South  London,  from  300/  to  50J{.  e«li. 
need  apply  tut  those  able  togive  undeniabl^refereuce*.  and  wl 

’“aiIo? worki^g’bhop  FOEKMAN  wan-ted. 

Addreaa.M.  N.  Mr.  Munis.  Stationer,  C.tinberweU 


Be  LLHANGER.— WANTED,  a first-class 

H.ASD  at  COE  4 SMITH’S.  11.  Denmark-sUeet,  Sobo. 

a RAINER  a^^  MARBLER  (first-class) 

WANTED,  for  a Permanency.  Able  to  n*e  the  pencil,  g'hl. 
ami  do  plain  painting  when  required  — W.  DAVIS  4 bON.  Olsse 
Mci’cbsnta  and  Uecorstor*,  2S.  Qiieen  streel,  Cardiff. 

Apprentice  (Sign  and  Glass  Writing) 

Wanted.  Premlnm  required  — Address,  A.  B.  9,  Elm 
P^rx-tetrace.  Fulham-road,  West  Brompton,  S.W. 

-An  Engineer  of  great 

_ y Work,  wl'l  be  prepared  to  under. 

c SUkVBYS,  4c.  by  Contract  or  otherwise. —J.  A.  B.  6,  West, 
istei  ciisuibers,  S.W. 


OESSION  1877-78.—- 

O experimceinParlis^mentary  V 


HOME -PREPARED  JOINERY. 


THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  VARIED  STOCK  OF 

Doors,  Door-Frames,  Sashes  and  Frames,  Skirtings,  Mouidings,  Fioormg,  &c. 

Estimates  given  on  Application  for 

STAIRCASES,  CONSERVATORIES,  OFFICE-FITTINGS, 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  STEUCTUEAL  WOODIVOEK, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

LLOYD’S  PATENT  LABOUR-SAVING  MACHINES. 


Xj  Xj  O "2“  HD 

LLOYD’S  WHARF, 

Beg  to  inform  those  interesteiJ  that  they  have  recently  rebailt  and 
■ considerably  extended  their  Piemiaes,  and  erected  several  New  Machines 
for  facilitating  their  prodactions  of  the  above,  and  will  be  able  in 
: future  to  supply  their  usnal  Stock  Joinery,  and  also  any  special  woik 
, entrusted  to  them,  with  all  despatch  censistent  with  sound,  well-finished 
I work. 

Estimates  will  be  furnisbeii,  and  Contracts  entered  into,  for  the  com- 
j piste  Timbering  and  Joinery  of  Buildings  of  any  magnitude.  Their 
j extensive  and  convenient  Waterside  Premises,  with  Steam  Saw. mills  and 
j Docks  for  landing  heavy  timber,  &c.,  place  them  at  once  in  a position 
I nnsurpaesed  in  the  Trade. 

i 

I 


O O - 

NINE  ELMS,  SW. 

Large  stocks  of  yellow  and  white  deals,  planks,  and  battens 
always  on  baud;  as  also,  dry  wainscot,  mahogany,  pitch-pine,  scaffold 
poles,  boards,  putlogs,  &c.  and  all  door  and  window  sections.  Their 
specialities  consist  of  II  and  li  flooring,  laid  on  cement,  the  best 
flooring  extant  for  the  ground-floors  of  public  buildings,  churches, 
schools,  railway  platforms,  &c.  This  flooring  is  being  extensively  need  ; 
it  admits  of  considerable  artistic  treatment,  is  perfectly  noisoless,  and 
the  safest  floor  to  walk  over  ; requires  no  joists  j and  forms  no  harbour 
for  vermin.  Specimens  can  bo  seen  at  the  works.  Flooring,  either  in 
hard  or  sofc  wood,  jointed  for  laying  without  showing  any  nails. 


LLOYD’S  PATENT  BRICK  MOULDING  MACHINE 

Can  now  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works,  showing  the  greatest  Economy  and  Accuracy 
in  Workmanship  hitherto  attained  hy  any  Labour-Saving  Machine. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


"VrEGLECTED  ACCOUNTS  POSTED  UP 

or.  Modtra'e  Termii,  In  Town  or  Coantry.  Work  mrasnred. 


- jr  Conntry. 

tod  omissions  worked  np.  eeUmttea  priced,  renta  coij 
geneml  dllaptdatli  ni  anrveyed,  by  t Builder’a  Clerk,  of  four 
ezperieoce  at  Beocb,  and  io  leading  London  Contractor*' 
'W.  .A.  Z.  care  of  Wilaona,  24.  Deianoey-tiieet,  Begent'a  Par 


TEMPOEARY  assistance  rendered  in 

Daaign,  Conatmetlon,  Quantltlee.  Measurement  of  Works. 


JlU  assistant.  Disengaged  at  SIX  p.t 

drtwinga^  copies,  Iracinga,  coloaring,  Ac. £ v 

London.  £. 


Tl/TANAGER.- 

Xr  A and  tblUly,  reo' 


Measuring,  Pricing,  Qqantlliei 


Q' 

^ B 


/QUANTITY  SURVEYOR  (experienced)  and 


AMhlt^■ct^  Sorreyon,  and  Builders,  in  taking 
qnantitie*.  preparing  speciflcations.  moaeuriog,  and  making  am 

V”*  .«l';;P'<Jatlon..  Tcrma  moderate.-SDR: 
V£YO£,  57,  Llmeraton-etreet,  Chelaea,  S.W. 


T^RAUGHTSMAN,  ESTIMATOR,  and 


Take  arcbi'w 
field's  Uolel,  Beauford-building*.  W.C. 


T)RAUGHTSMAN  wants  a SITUATION 


bolde  OoTemment  certiSoatea.  'WoVldbelp  li 
^er  capacity.  Moderate  salary.— Addreaa.  Z.  ca 
No./.Norlhampton-atreet,  CUrkaaweU. 


A SSISTANT  (Architectural)  desires 

®®-ENGA0EMENT.  Well  op  in  Gothic  and  Claaaic 
apcctlre.  Ac.— T,  P.  14,  Redeadale-atrwt.  Chelaea,  S.W. 


A SSISTANT  (Architect’s)  thorouirhlv  cnm- 

-H^^^NOAOEMENT.  Town^or  c-'onntrv.- 


A SSISTANT  (Architect’s,  experienced) 

in  Town.  Prvrtical  and 


or  ctherwiee)  In  towi 
’ — rtice,  but  compelJedto— ’ - 

!,  I/elght-atreet,  W.C. 


A SSISTANT  (Architect’s),  of  eleven  years’ 

“•kaft&BNQAGEMENT.  Well  upln  comoetiUon 


A SSISTANT  (Architect  and  Surveyor’s) 

:^.....°P*"‘0“E-‘JaAOEMENT.  Aged  29.  Good  i 


perspective,  can  mikespeciflcaiiona  dilapidVtioui 
la  surreys.- W.  KEY.  79,  Chiawell-atreet,  B.C. 


iiieed,  expenenced 


A SSISTANT  (Architectural)  desires 

Ulie  management.  Aecnalomed  to  general  office  work. 

of  A.  Dent,  esq,  71,  Coleinan- 


Oompalant  

Highest  refarencea — E, 
atreet,  E.C. 


A SSISTANT  (Architect  and  Surveyor’s) 

Working  a/d  det^ 


modetata— M.  J.  16,  Auatinfriara,  B.C. 

^ SSISTANT. 

XA.  Twelve  y, 


. H.t.all 

perspectlTft  Understands  land  survey, 
rd  some  evTu.ri...o.  Terms 


Expeditious  Draughtsman. 

1 r f*P«rien«B  with  an  Architect  and  Snrveror  In 

London.  Compentlons,  perspective,  workln'"i«~—i-— 

quantities,  4c.  Salary  moderate.— J W i) 


ASSISTANT  requires  temporary  or  con- 

^^tant  EMPL07MENT.  Good  Dranghtaman.  Parapectivea 
— ^ *"  eetUiiB  op  competition  drawings  London 
preferred--EDWAnD3.  28.  Oakley-street.  Chelsea.  3.  w!' 


A (Junior)  desires  a permanent 

-4^  . In  a London  ArehUecl'a  ofli.v.  wllh  plenty 


a London  ArehUecf  _ 
draughtsman.  Small  salary.'  Fou/yTati 
X 127.  Office  oj  '•  The  Builder."  ^ 


nENEEAL  ASSISTANT  (Arcliitect  and 

• RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Moderate  aalarv 
Highest  raferentea—W.  3,  Ajuley-read,  Peckham,  Loudon,  S.E. 


/^ENEEAL  ASSISTANT  (Engineer,  Sur- 

reyor.  ^d  ArcUtecfs)  deslree  an  ENGAGEMENT  In  rh. 


ENGAGEMENT  lu  the  abova 
terencea  and  testi- 
of  Mr  Waatnage, 


JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  (Architect  and  Sur- 

V »«yor  a)  deairea  a BE-BSGAOEMBNT.  Good  tracer  Ink  io 


JUNIOR  .ASSISTANT  (Architect  and  Sur- 
er T.,or-,)  DI8E-VOAGED.  An  Offll.  .n.  ......  . 


RauVi'  years’  first-claaa  experienca^Go^  leiereocea 

moderate.— M.  F.  Pitman's  Library,  140.  Gower-at^t  wfc^ 


-ASSISTANT  (Architect’s)  wants 

W a RB-BNQAOEMENT  wiih  a vi*,  Improving-  Good 
. knowledge  of  detail  and  perejeo- 
• 20,  Belboume-road,  Dciunark* 


P pOOKKEEPER  seeks  RE-ENGAGE- 

^ -A««u*tomed  to  the  working  and  dtUils  of  a BnlMar's 
Highest  rtfereacee.  Salary  moderate, 
rs  ALPHA,  18,  Hanover-place,  Claphsm-road, 

/ 1LEKK  (Estimating  and  Measuring),  well 

np  In  prime-cost,  ehortly  DISENGAGED.  Bxperienc^  eaer- 
in  S'i''  "'i'ble  and  oompeteat.  Fair  draughtsman.  (35.)  N or 
ff-W.  preferred.-Box  128,  Offlee  of '•  The  Builder."  ' ' 

OLERK  (Builder  and  Contractor’s)  Wiauts 

— .Vr'  »KK-E.N(3AGBMENT.  Well  op  in  measuring,  pricing  quan- 
n Satisfactory  references. 

(Builder  and  Contractor’s,  experi- 

eoced)  wishes  a BB-ENOAOEMENT.  Well  np  In  priie  cost 
or  ^oro^^’h  8 E Ash  4 Co.  Statronero.  10. 

■d,  ^LERK  of  WORKS  (practical)  wants  a 

“ RE-KNG.AGEMENT.  First-clase  references  and  testimonials 

e '^he^ulUtt trade. -Box  139.  Offlee  of 

t,  / ILEKK  of  WORKS  wauts  Re-Engagement. 

J—’'  i'  ® prsctleal  draughtsman,  well  np  to  detail,  quantities, 

measuring,  and  prices,  with  a thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  various 
r “ C.  SOMERVILLB.  Clerk  of  Works.  Woo  ton 

Court,  near  Canterbury,  KenC 

^ U^LERK  of  W ORKS  wauts  a Re-Engagement. 

Practical  and  experienced.  References.— Q.  T.  P.  3.  Slenhen- 
. street.  Rugby,  ' ‘ 

y,  pLEEK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FORE- 

.N-(  MAN.  Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade.  Seventeen  years' prae- 

s UJ.ENERAL  FOREMAN  want-s  Re-Engage- 

' VI  .“'“t  0^  country.  First-class  references.  C^nenter 

" by  Trade.' — J.  H 27,  Doris-street,  Kenniuglon-road.  S.E. 

- nENERAL  FOREMAN  of  BRICK- 

^ AjI.  (not  Working),  or  CLERK  of  WORKS,  wants  a RE- 

a ENGAGEMENT.  Good  reference.- B.  GOODMAN,  24,  Stamlord-road 
_ Klngslaud,  N.  ’ 

■ ENERAL  FOREMAN  wants  Re-Engage- 

VW  ment.  ^n  five  years  in  present  employ,  Good  ex^riSiee 

. i?  bank  and  offlee  fitting.  Carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade. T W 

No.  129,  Riitlaad-street,  Commerclal-rjad,  E. 

/^ENERAL  FOREMAN  seeks  immediate 

\_X  ENGAGEMENT.  Thoroughly  practical,  First-clase  refe- 

sr6,.p°hS  iV"'"-®-  “■ 

n ENERAL  FOREMAN  (Builder’s)  wants 

VX  a KE-ENG.aGBMEST,  to  Take  Charge  of  a Job.  Good 
Condon  referencea  Town  or  country. 

— G.  8.  14,  Bbury  Buildings.  Pimlloo.  ' 

f^ENER-iL  FOREMAN  of  WORKS. 

\_jr  Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trsdu  Thoronghly  eiperieaced.  or 
would  take  Charge  of  Joiner's  Shop.  First-clsss  reference.  No 
objection  to  country — J.  P.  35,  Queen  Margarefs-grove.  Mildmar. 
I»ik.  N.  e a . * 

/J.ENERAL  FOREMAN  or  FOREMAN  of 

J.I  BRICKLAYERS  (steady  and  energetic)  wanU  a RK- ENGAGE- 
MENT. Carried  out  eeveral  public  jobs  to  London.  References.- 
“t-j  ^ I*A  ROCHE,  39,  Acom  street,  Boulbamploa-slTeet,  Camber- 

Y\7  ORKING  FOREMAN  (Painter,  Deco-  r 

»»  rator,  Ac.)  wants  EMPLOYMENT.  Care  ol  job.  4c — 
Box  123,  Office  of  " The  BoJlder  •’  r > • x 

m ORKING  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS. 

T T Sixteen  years  with  present  employer.— U.  W.  25.  Meadow-  ► 
road.  South  Lambeth,  8. R 

WORKING  FOREMAN  of  PLUMBERS, 

TT  age  34,  wants  a SITUATION,  Two  years’ referenoes  from  ; 
last  employer.— J.  H.  2,  Prlnees-Urrace,  Bonnet-road,  Victoria-park  ^ 

WORKING  FOREMAN  of  PLUMBERS 

TT  (eiperienced)wanla  apermaii-nt  ENOAOEMENTor  Charge 

of  a good  Job,  under  a BaniUry  Engineer.  Can  be  well  recom-  ° 
mended, —Plumber,  13,  Lawrence-itreet,  Chelsea.  H.W.  — 

W ORKING  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  Joinera 

» T requiresan  ENGAGEMENT-  Large  practice  in  ebureh  and  n 

WORKING  SHOP  or  general  FORE-  J 

TT  MAN  wanU  RE-ENGAGEMENT,  or  Charge  of  a Job.  V 

Thoroughly  practical,  Good  r»fereuces.  Aged  40.  Wages  moderate  — 
— F.  D.  9.  Lumley-buildb-,-,  rimlloo-road,  B.W.  ) 

CHOP  FOREMAN  or  MANAGER.—  J 

bj  WANTED,  by  a Iberoughly  pracUoal  M«n.  carpenter  and  joiner 

by  trade,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  above.  Good  references. Box  124  "¥ 

Office  of  " The  Builder."  ' | 

CHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS  or  " 

kJ  STAIRCASE  HAND  (first-clase)  wants  a RE-KNQAGEMENT  T 
P.  J,  6,  Phene-street,  Oakley-stiee's  Cbeltea,  S.W.  | 

QHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS.—  - 

WANTED,  RB-ENGAGEUENT.  Thoroughly  practical  and 
expetiecced.  G,*od  manager  of  men  and  maeblnery.  Age  40  “ 

Good  refereooee.— Box  121,  Office  of  "The  Builder."  ~ 

CHOP  FORESIAN  of  JOINERS  wants  a ( 

kj  RE-ENGAGKMENT.  Thoronghly  practical  and  competent  Gi 
Joiner.  Capable  of  carrying  out  any  description  of  work  Fur  some 
time  shop  foreman  to  an  extensive  manufacturing  Jotoer  of  London  T 
Town  or  country.— Box  131,  Office  of  “ The  Builder."  ' | 

TVOREMAN  of  JOINERS  seeks  RE-  ^ 

J-  ENGAGEMENT.  Quick  at  setting  out.  and  accustumed  to  — 
the  Ma^^etnent  of  men.— A.  R C.  34.  SherboruB-stieet,  Blaiidford-  y 

Tj^OREMAN  of  PAINTERS,  PAPER-  “ 

J_  HANGERS,  and  DECORATORS  (experienced)  wants  a CDK-  ' 
BTANCT  Town  or  country.  Eight  ye.A  r^renc"  from  l«t  em; 
ployer. — T.  STARK,  4,  Highgate  Centre,  Higbgate,  N.  we 

T70REMAN  (Bricklayers’)  or  Brickwork  ky  ~ 

J_  the  Bod,  wanU  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Well  np  to  drawings  w 
ton  K^rt  ^ B.  94,  Herefard-place.  Bt.  Mara'B-ri»d,  Keimtog-  I' 

A/TANAGER,  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN  G 

ITi  to  BUILDER  or  CONTRACTOR.  Rxperienoed  to  the  control 
of  lanie  public  and  other  works.  Competent  to  lake  entire  re- 
sponilblUty.-B.  A.  102,  W.terloo-road.  e.E.  ^ 

ANAGER  (Builder  and  Decorator’s)  seeks  [ 

i-TJ.  an  ENOAGEMENT,  Fair  practical  draughUman.  and  uaed 
BuiW  wtlmaiing,  4c.-Box  134  Offlee  ol  " The  U 

[Sep?.  29,  1877. 


T'lMEKEEPER,  STOREKEEPER,  &c. 

O-  »anU  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  In  Town  or  «,mn.rr.  Th.8nr..,„v.>- 


a R&ENGAGEMENT.  to  T.wa  or  Country.  Thoroughly 
with  the  building  trada  Seven  years' character.  Agtd23. 

New-croas.rn.it  R w ® 


TIIMB  and  ASSISTANT  STORE  KEEPER 


TfRENCH  POLISHING,  &o.- BUILDERS' 


d FRENCH  POLISHED.  Kitimati  given.'' 

W.  H.  LAMBERT, 

No.  «9a.  Donet-street,  Portman-iquare,  W. 


(JRNAMENTAL  PAINTING  and 

pESiaNINQ_  in  the  Italian  and  French  stvlea— A flrsl.riwn 


OEAINING  by  the  Yard  W.ANTED. 

roUKG.  IM,  VAdAlAG 


RAINER  and  Y^RITER  wants  Constancy 


TMPEOVER  (Decorators).— WANTED  by 


Improver.- C.  B.  S.New-slreet,  Vinoent-square 


TMPROVER  (Carpenter  and  Joiner’s). 

if-  ‘’T'Touth.iSetl  19.  a SITDATION  as  an  Imnrov 

HehashKdsome  experiei — • * 


. A.uprover. 

offlee  work,  and  can  give  good  re. 
toMr.C  H.  SAMSON,  Duuiter. 


perienced  Men  having  good  workshop.  Any  quantity,  large  oi 
U.  EHtlmatsa.  labour  O1.I0  or  •..8U  i?  .0  .. 


- — - ---  ...  VA  AAra.  aajuuuu.  usei 

>v.  AL  la,  Aehbiu-aham-grove,  Greenwich,  B.R 


nARPENTER  and  JOINER  (good)  wants 

^ cod.Unt  EMPLOYMSar  at  BENCH,  Saburb.  (r  cbaalrr. 


OTAIROASE  and  HANDRAILS,  or 


Carp^ter's  Work  of  houie*.— A.  U.  30,  Blondel-at 


IV/TASON’S  WORK  WANTED. 

referenooe.— Address,  MASON,  8,  Albert-street.  8l 


Good 

— Address,  MASON,  8,  Albert-street,  St.  George's- 


IVIACHINIST  wants  EMPLOYMENT  to 

Joiner  or  trying-up  machine.  Can  make  and 


r B,  21,  WUUam-sirset,  New- 


machtoery.  Twelve  years  to  Uit 


■DELLHANGER,  GAS,  and  HOT- WATER 

» .BITUATIO.N  or  JOBla  a London  flrm.- 


reet.  Renntogton-road. 


pLUMBER,  PAINTER,  PaVPERHANGEE 

J,  (good),  and  very  useful  at  other  brauche*.  wants  PIEnP.Wfinir 


5LUMBEE  w.ants  a CONSTANCY 

JOB.  C.an  Oil  up  time  in  other  braoehee.  or  nalntiug P 

.0,  Great  Jamea-street,  LlsBou-grove,  N.W.  *’ 


OLUMBER  (good)  wants  a JOB  or  CON- 

''Otk-— A.  B.  Plumber 


■I  EngleOeld  grern,  Egbam. 


pLUMBER  (good)  wants  a JOB,  in  Town 

J’»>“ineat  or  otherwiae,- Box  137,  Office ol  "The 


Hae  eerred  four  yean,— A.  B-  26,  Savllle- 


Painter),- Young  Man  wants  a SITUATION  as  LABOURER 
= Ucoum  Improve.  Kve  years  to  trade.  Very  haudy.  Good 
moM.  5d.  per  hour.-MOfiOAN,  11,  Utlie  Geoige-street  Haiu- 


piLASS-CUTTER  and  GLAZIER  (exne 

OL  PIECEWORK.  Town  or  coun^ 


^ ' - -kvAA  A 1 c.,.*;,  TT  vnn.  lownor  counlrv 

Good  refeieucea.-J.  WHILBY.  17,  Kempafotd-road,  Keoi.togto“^ 


p)RICKWORK  WANTED  by  the  PIECE 

“*  ^orkhif  or  Oeaeral  Foreiaaa.  Good  refer 


PLASTERING  WANTED  to  any  amount. 

X Good  references. —J.  W.  62.  JosUn-atreei,  Old  Krul-road 


OUTH.-WANTED  to  PLACE  OUT 

— with  a Builder,  Architect.  I.and  Surveyor,  or  Engioeer  i 
TOUTH,  .aged  17. -Apply,  P.  BICKERTON.S. “^[ry. 


COVENT  GARDEN, 


THE  HANLE 

5LAIN  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILE  CO. 

(LIMITED). 

HAVELOCK  WORKS,  HANLEY,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

' ■'Of  Floor.  Hearth,  and  Wall  Tilts  of  every  deacripUon 

^ lor  Floors  and  Heartba  XiimUhed  on  appUaUon. 


Sept.  29,  1877.] 


THE  BUILDER. 
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CONTB>ACTSt  cmtiimed  from  page  ii. 
'CHISWICK  main  drainage.— CON- 

^ TEACTNo.  a.— The  Chiswick  Improvement  Commiisloneraare 
repared  to  rvoelve  TENDERS  for  C-ontr7icUn<.  Delivering;.  Fiilug. 
Id  Sotting  to  Work  Two  STEAM  PUMPING  ENGINES,  with 
olleti  and  all  ApplUncee  completr.  together  with  various  other 
[achloerr,  at  their  Pomping  Station  at  Comey.  Chiswick,  Mlrtdleiii. 
Iso  for  Supplying  and  Fixing  Gratings,  Oirden,  Tlde-il*ps,  Pen- 
ooke,  SlnSoe-valvee,  4c,  in  connexion  with  their  Sewage  Woike. 

I lithographed  eet  of  drawings  of  the  buUdingi  in  which  it  is  pro- 
osed  to  erect  the  enginee,  pumos,  4c.  and  other  particulars,  together 
'itb  a printed  copy  of  the  epeclflcation  and  conditions,  maybooh- 
sined  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  U.  O.  SMITH.  C.E.  the  Engineer  to  the 
ionuolsBlone™,  Veetry-hall,  Tumham-green,  W.  daily,  lietween  the 
.onreef  NINE  and  ELEVEN  a.m.  on  and  after  MONDAY,  the  8th 
ay  of  OCTOBER  next.  A lum  of  U.  will  be  chained  for  a copy  of 
ha  drawings  and  speclfi'-Jilloa,  wliich  eum  will  be  returned  upon 
eeeipt  of  a bong  fide  Tender.  After  a Tender  baa  been  accepted 
ecurlty  will  he  required  for  the  due  performance  of  the  contract,  the 
iostofthe  contract  and  band  being  defrayed  by  the  Contractor, 
lealed  Tendere,  endorsed  "Tender  for  Engine,  Putape,  So."  are  to  be 
ielivered  to  Mr.  FINNIS,  Prospect  House.  Turuhaia-green.  Middle- 
ex.  W.  on  or  before  TUESDAY,  the  6tb  day  of  NOVEMBER  next. 
rUe  Comrolseioners  do  not  bind  tbemselvea  to  accept  the  lowest  or 
my  Tender,— By  order, 

ROBERT  F.  FINNIS,  Clerk  to  the  Coromiseioners. 

3jtb  September,  1877. 

Chiswick  parish.— To  road  con- 

TRACTORS  and  OTHERS.  — The  Chiewick  Improvement  Com- 
mUelooere  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  FORMING  and 
MAKING  UP  of  the  following  ROADS  and  FOOTPATHS  (etatlng  the 
price  of  each  work  separately),  vlx 

1,  The  Oxford-road. 
i.  The  Cambrldge-road. 

Both  In  the  above  Parish,  and  in  aceordaiice  with  plans  and  speelflca- 
tiona  prepared  by  the  Surveyor  to  tbe  Commiesiouers.  Bills  of  qusn- 
titiesof  the  work  may  bo  obtained,  togeiher  with  full  particulars,  at 
the  Office  of  the  Surveyor,  Veetry-hall.  Tumham-green,  daily, 
between  the  hours  of  NINE  and  ELEVEN  a.in  on  aud  aft-r  WED- 
NB8DAY.  the  8rd  of  OCTOBER  next.  A enm  of  10a  will  be  charged 
for  a copy  of  the  quantitiee,  which  sum  will  be  returned  upon  receipt 
of  a boni  fide  Tender,  after  a Tender  hai  been  accepted.  Secmlty 

be  required  for  the  due  performauce  of  the  wot'  

and  hood  being  defrayed  by  the  contractor.  St 
■•Tender  fer  Road  MakiBg,"  to  be  delive 
Proepect  House.  Tnmbam  green,  W,  en  or 
16th  of  OCTOBER  next.  Tbe  CoiaiiiiistoDera  d 
to  accept  tbe  loweet  or  any  Tender.— By  order. 

ROBERT  F.  FlNNla,  Clerk  to  tbe  Coromiseioners. 
SSth  Beptember,  1877. 


XrOTTINGHAM 

IN  8EWEBAOKBOARD 


and  LEEN  DISTRICT 

A , ou...  (35  and  36  Viet  Cap.  105).— OUTFALL 

W0E)xS.— To  CONTRACTORS  and  IRONFOUNDERa.— Notice  Is 
hereby  given  that  the  Board  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  from 
competent  and  experienced  Oontraotors  for  tbe  EXECUTION  of  the 
OUTFALL  SEWER  WORKS  from  Nottingham  and  Snelnton  to 
Stoke  Meadows.  In  the  pariah  of  Qedling,  aud  for  the  SUPPLY  of 

IRON  PIPES  iu  connexion  therewith. 

CONTRACT  No-  1 oompriees  the  Construction  of  Brick  and  Con- 
crete Sewers.  aboutl3,S96  feet  In  length,  in  Embankment,  In  CulUng, 
and  in  Tunnel  : alec  the  Excavation  for,  and  Laying  of.  about 
9,552  feet  in  length  of  Iron  Sewers,  from  21  Inchea  to  44  Inches  in 

CONTRACT  No,  2 comprise*  the  Supply  of  the  Iron  Pipee  and 

Plant,  speciflcatlont,  and  conditions  may  be  seen  at  my  Offices, 
where  also  forme  of  Tender  may  be  obulned  on  payment  of  6t.  5b. 
(which  sum  will  he  returned  to  each  competing  Contractor  on  receipt 
of  a bonA-fide  Tender)  Contractor*  propoeing  to  submit  Tenders  (■ 
the  Works,  are  requested  to  forward  their  names  aud  addressee  to  m 
wheu  particulars  wUl  be  sent  as  to  the  lime  fixed  for  Uiepectlng  U 
plans  and  eendiog  In  Tenders.  The  Board  will  not  necessarily  acce 
tbe  lowest  or  any  Tender,  and  no  allowance  will  be  made  for  es' 
mate!i.—By  order  of  the  Board, 

' M.  OGLE  TAEBOTTON.  Engineer. 

Municipal  Offices.  Nottingham,  September.  1877. 


Tvutlers,  endoreed 
to  Mr.  FINNIS 
re  Tl'ESDAY.  the 
It  bind  themselves 


Chiswick  parish.  — The  Chiswict 

Improvement  Commissioners  aiep-epared  to  receive  TENDERS 
tortho  CLEANSING  aid  SLOPrING  of  tbe  Tumham-green  and 
Brentford  roads,  from  the  New-road.  Hammersmith,  to  Style  Hall, 
near  Kew  Bridge,  from  the  2()th  day  of  October  next  to  the  Ist  day  of 
April.  1878.  The  Tender  to  include  tbe  providing  of  all  necessary 
men  horses  carts,  harneee,  4c.  Further  particular*  may  l>e  had 
application  at  the  Surveyor'*  Office,  the  Vestry-hall,  Tumham-green. 
Security  will  be  required  by  tbe  Comtulsalouers  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  the  oontraot,  the  ooat  of  tbe  oontract  and  bond  being  defrayed 
by  the  oohtractoT.  Tenders,  endorsed  "Teuder  for  Slopping, 
together  with  tbe  name*,  addre'Sea,  and  de«criplloos  of  the  proposed 
BortUe*.  to  bedellverad  to  Mr.  FINNIS,  at  Proepect  House.  Turaham- 

^eeu  W.  on  or  before  thelSlhday  ol  OCTOBER  InsUnt.  NoTeudi 

will  b’er^  which  does  not  coutala  a 61.  Bank  of  England  note  in 
evldeuce  that  the  sams  is  mad*  bon&  fide,  which  sum  will  be  returned 
on  application  to  the  reepeetlve  persons  whose  Tendeia  are  not  ^ 
ceptM,  The  (.'ommissioner*  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  Tender  — By  order, 

ROBERT  FINNIS,  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners. 
September  26th,  1877. 


AEOHBHTT, 

SOI,  Weetmlnster  Bridge-road  Lambeth,  near  Astley's  Theatre 


J & W.  E. 


ef.-nfaytuvevanf  the  Original  Pattern  Oravatt  Dumpy. 
Revised  Llalof  Priceer— Best  10-lneh  Dumpy  Level.  o^pleU, 

101. 10s.  :dittowlthoompa*e.llI.lls.:l-l-lneh  ditto,  121. 12e.  and  131.  IS*. 
TheodoUUeequaUylow.  An  tnepeotioa  wiU  Pr®" 
cannot  be  surpassed  in  quality,  accuracy,  or  price.  IlliMtrated  P^eed 
cataloirues  forwarded  on  receipt  of  three  stamps.  N.B.— LeveU  ano 
Iheodoliteeonhire,  EsUbUshed  1796.  BtenoU  PUtesuigrealTarlety 


JOHN  & JAS.  SniPSON  & CO. 

134,  QUEEN  TIOTOEIA  STREET, 

1,  2,  3,  & 4,  Peter's  Hill, 

LONDON,  E.O. 

MANUFACTURERS  & WAREHOUSEMEN 

OF 

AUT  ruEyisinN&  materials. 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  CHINTZES, 
CBETONNEB,  8ATTEENB,  TOUBNATS, 
TAPESTRY,  CRETONNES, 

BILK  AND  WOOL  REPS  AND  AHRA8, 

BILK  DAMASKS,  POPLINS, 

BROCATELLEB,  PLAIN  SATINS, 

BROCADES,  COTELINE8,  &0., 

MOQUETTE  AND  OTHER  TAPESTRIES, 
CASHMERES,  MOORISH  STRIPES, 

UTRECHT  TELVET8  (Art  Colour*), 

RICH  EMBROIDERED  VELVETS  (SpocUl 
Designa), 

CURTAIN  AND  BILLIARD  CLOTHS, 
VELVETEENS,  FUSTIANS, 

DIAGONALS,  POHTlfeBBS, 

TABLE  COVERS,  &o. 

Printed  Dimities  and  Window  Blinds,  Blind  Hollaode, 
Tammies,  Moreena,  Hair  Seatinga,  Leather-Cloths,  Cnrled 
Hair,  Feathers,  Canvas  and  Hessians,  Chair  Webs,  Bed 
and  Mattress  Tieks,  Twines,  Blind  Lines,  Venetian 
Webs,  Tassels,  Gimps,  Comioe  and  other  Fringes, 
Borderings,  Laces,  Covered  Buttons,  &o. 

SAMPLES  BENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


QTANLET, 

O STATICAL  INS! 


Manufacturer  of  MATHE- 

_ _ _ BUMRNTS  to  H.M.  Goverwnent,  Seienee  and 

iirv  Depirtment.  Council  of  India.  Admiridty.  4<.  Only  Prise  MedM 
awarded  at  the  Bihibilioo,  1862,  for  exceUenoe  of  coBStruotlon  of 
Malhem-aUcal  Initnunents.  Drawing  and  Surveying  Instr^enta 
of  every  dewription  of  tbe  best  poestble  workraaiuhlp  and  blgheat 
finish,  with  many  Important  improvements,  at  the  most  moderato 
ca.sh  price*.  List  post  free.  These  goods  can  be  had  by  ordering 
direct  only.— Address,  Great  TumitUa  Holboru.  Loudon, 


Bristol  water  works  company. 

To  BUILDERS  and  CONTB.\.CTOR3.— With  reference  to  an 
Adveitlseiueut  which  appeared  In  this  paper  on  the  8th  lostant, 
requeetlug  Teuder*  for  the  Election  of  Englue  and  Boiler  Houeee  and 
other  Works  for  the  Pumptug  Btatlon  at  Chelvey.tbl*  i»  to  notify 
that  that  the  TIME  for  BENDIGO  in  the  TENDERS  Is  EXTENDED 
to  FEID.AY,  the  12th  OfTOBKR,  on  which  day  they  are  to  he 
delivered  *l  the  Company's  OlHces,  Sraall-streot.  BrUtol.  In  the 
meantime  the  quanlltiei  of  the  different  classei  of  work  will  be  pre- 
pared. and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  to  inlruiliug  Contricton,  at  the 
above  Offleea.  or  at  th'«B  of  JOHN  TAYLOR,  Esq.  the  Company* 
Consulting  Euglneer.  S7,  Great  G-orge-itreet.  Westminster,  on  aud 
after  THURSDAY,  the  4lh  OCTOBER-By  or  ler  of  the  B'ard, 

(Signed)  A.  J.  ALEXANDRE.  Secretary. 
Beptember  201b,  1877. 


FIRST-CLASS 

DRAWING  AND  MATHEMATICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 


The  cheapest  and  best  House  In  London  for  the  above  U 

C.  BAKER’S,  244  & 245,  HIGH  HOLBORN. 

A large  assortment  of  every  class  required  by  the  Architect.  Engineer, 
and  Surveyor. 

Repairs  executed.  InstmmeuU  Uken  In  exchange. 
Illustrated  Catalogue*  »f  Instromenta  and  Stencil  Plates  Free  by  post. 
ESTaBUSBKD  1765. 


SOAEBOEOHGH  CLIFF  BEIDGE  COM- 

PANY.— TENDERS  are  required  for  EXCAVATING  for  apA 
BUILDING  the  RETAINING  WALLS  and  FOONDATIO.s'S  of  tl 
new  SPA  SALOON,  The  drawings  may  be  seen  at  the  M-magei 
Office,  from  the  lat  to  t)ia  4’h  oavaol  OCTOBER  next.  Incluii* 
from  the  hours  of  TEN  a.m.  to  FOUR  p m.  The  quantities  may  I 
obtained,  either  from  the  Manager  or  the  Architect-,  Meair*.  VERITY 
4 HUNT  at  their  Offices,  27,  Regent-street,  London,  upon  the  pay- 
ment ol  three  guineas,  which  will  be  leturxed  to  all  Contraccori 
eubmllting  a boni-flde  Tender.  Bach  Tondirr  lo  ho  deiiverKl  or  sent 
by  post,  addressed  to  Mr,  FRA'ClS  QOODRICKE,  Cliffe  Bridge 
Company's  Officer,  Scarbor.iugh,  and  endorsed  “ Tender  for  Spa  Saloou 
Poundatlona."  to  rracu  him  not  later  than  TEN  Am,  on  the  6th  day 
of  OCTOBER  next— By  order. 

FRAS.  OOODEICEE,  Manager  and  Secretary. 
September  26tb,  1877- 

EWSBURY  and  EECKMONDWIKE 

WATERWORKS  - RESERVOIR  at  WHITLEY,  near  DEWS- 
BURY.—The  Working  CointuUtee  of  the  Dew.bury  and  Hecktoond. 
wlke  Waterworks  Board  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDER!  fir  tbe 
MAKING  a new  RESERVOIR  at  Whitley,  near  Dewsbury,  includlug 
the  earthwork,  puddle,  stone  pltcoiug,  masonry,  concrete,  pipe  lav- 
ing. fencing,  aud  other  work  of  detail  connected  therewith.  Plans 
may  be  seen,  aud  spectficatiou  and  qnaullties  obtained,  on  payment 
of  2f.  2a  attheOffioesof  J.  F.  BATEMAN.  R»q  F.B.8.  Albert  Cham- 
bars.  Albert-square,  Manchesler,  on  aud  after  the  lat  day  of  OCTO- 
BER. 1877.  Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed.  " Tender  lor  Whitley  Reser- 
voir ■'  must  be  dellverad  to  JESSE  SMITH.  Esq.  Town  Clerk.  Dews- 
bury, en  or  before  TUESDAY,  the  23rd  day  of  OCTOBER.  1877.  The 
CouimltUe  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 
—By  order, 

JESSE  SMITH,  \ Joint  Clerk*  to  the  Dewsbury  and 
WILLIAM  SYKES,  / Heckinondwlke  Waterworks  Board. 
Waterworks  Board  Office,  Dswabury,  September  25,  1877. 


of 

ARTISTIC 

of 

SUPERIOR 

of 

BED  - ROOM 

of  EASY  CHAIRS. 

J^APLE  & CO. 

MANUFACTUEERS 

FURNITURE 

Manufacturers 

FURNITURE. 

\/|  ANUFACT 

1\X  SUITES. 

1^  ANUFACT 
J^ANUFACTURERS  of  BEDDING. 
jyj'APLE  & CO. 

\/rAPLE  & CO.  the  largest  and  most  con- 

]_\X  venlent  FURNISHING  ESTABLISHMENT  in  the  world. 
A house  of  any  magnitude  furnished  from  stock  in  three  day*.  Pur- 
ebssert  should  Inspect  this  stock  before  declulng  elsewhere.  Ail  goods 
marked  in  plain  figures.  E*tabll*hed  38  year*. 


Greenwich  district  board  of 

WORKS.— To  PAVING  CONTRACTORS  *nd  OTHERS  — 
The  Board  ol  Works  for  the  Greenwich  Dlatrict  is  prepared  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  PAVING  the  FOOnVAYS  of  River-terrace  (from  the 
Pilot  P H to  theRiverBankI,  Upper  Tyler-street  (from  Walnut  Tree- 
road  to  New-road),  the  portion  of  Edword-street  South  which  eiteiide 
from  Walnut  Tree-road  to  New-road,  and  New-road  (from  Condult- 
Une  to  Edward  street  South),  in  the  Parish  of  Greenwich,  with 
TAB  COMPOSITION  and  ABERDEEN  GRANITE  andOUERNSEY 
GRANITE  KERB  ; aud  Making  up  the  Roadways  with  Bombay 
Granite  and  Kentish  Rag  Stone;  and  tor  Paving  the  Channels 
srith  Aberdeen  Granite  Cubes,  and  other  Works,  according  to 
the  specification*.  Al*o.  for  Paving  the  Footways  ol  Somerville- 
road  and  Frederick-atreet,  Hatcbam.  in  the  Parish  of  St. 
Paul.  Deptford,  with  2)  in.  Tooled  York  Stone  and  Aberdeen 
Granite,  and  Guernsey  Granite  Kerb,  and  for  Making  up  tbe 
roadways  with  Kentish  ragstone  and  Lntou  flints,  aud  paving  the 
channels  with  Aberdeen  granite  cubes,  aud  other  works  according  to 
specification.  Tbe  specification  and  plans  can  be  seen,  and  partioulars 
obtained,  at  tbe  Offices  of  the  Board,  In  the  Oreenwich-road.  Oreeu- 
wicb,  between  TEN  aud  FOUR  o'clock  Ion  Saturdays  bstween 
TEN  and  UNB).  A separate  Teuder  (which  must  he  made  ob  tbe  form 
to  be  euppUed  at  the  Board's  Offican)  lor  the  works  in  eaoh  street, 
sealed  up  aud  endorsed  with  the  name  of,  the  street  to  which  it 
refers,  must  be  sent  into  tbe  Board's  Offices,  as  above,  before  FOUR 
p.m.  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  10th  of  OCTOBER  next,  and  parties 
tendering  or  their  agents  should  attend  at  the  said  Offices  at  SEVEN 
r TO.  on  that  day.  The  Board  does  not  bind  Itself  to  accept  the 
lowut  or  any  Tender.  J.  SPENCER,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

areeDwicb,S«ptembflr97tb,  1877. 


LASOELLES’  PATENT 
BENT  'WOOD  CONSERVATORIES 
AND  GREENHOUSES. 

All  grardoBers  know  that  wood  is  better  than  iron  for 
plant- growing,  and  by  the  above  Bystem  a handsome 
ouTTod  house  can  be  erected  as  cheaply  aa  aplaia  straight 
ooe.  The  curved  house  ia  more  durable,  atronger,  lighter 
in  oonatruotion,  and  no  bent  glaas  is  required, 

W.  H.  LASOELLES, 

121,  Bunhill-row,  London, 

Will  supply  Drawings  sudEatimateB  free  of  charge. 

BOULTON  & PAUL, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS,  NORWICH. 


B 


ED-EOOM  SUITES,  EnameUed,  15 

gulneae  (In  tbe  Gothic  style). 


B 


ED-EOOM  SUITES,  Solid  Ash,  24 

guineas  (In  the  Medlsval  style). 


B 


ED-EOOM  SUITES,  in  Biich,  28  guineas. 


ED-EOOM  SUITES,  the  Early  English 

1 ityle,  in  »o)ld  Ash,  Inlaid  with  real  wood,  large  plsta-glase  door 

wardrobe,  38  guinea 


B* 


IV/TAPLE  <? 

iV  1 EARLY  K 


& CO.— BED-ROOM  SUITES  in 

ENGLISH,  carried  out  to  design  by  the  be»t  artists 
of  the  day  Some  new  aud  most  etegaut suites  designed  by  geutlemea 
especUIly  engaged  by  Messrs.  Maple.  These  suites,  which  are  a 
specialliy  with  this  firm,  should  be  seen.  Machinery.  4c.  has  b^n 
erected  so  as  to  produce  this  class  of  fnmlturs  at  the  lowest  possible 


JNDIAN  CARPETS. 
JJYDERAEAD. 


j^ECCAN. 

IX/TAPLE  & CO.  have  just  received  a large 

IVJ.  consignment  of  very  fins  CARPETS  from  Hyderslvid  and 
Deoean,  per  ihipa  CUy  o/  Jialtimore  and  the 

These  CarpeU  were  reedy  for  inspection  'wnDNEaDAY. 

AUGUST  1.  Quality  very  fine,  »o 
design.  Prices  remaikably  low.  and 
Tottenham-oourt-road  London. 


WRDNESDAY. 
cmiouj  In  eolour  and 

oniah.- H^LB  4 CO. 


B.  A P.'*n»w  CaUlogue,  illustrated  with 


iBMttisefu)  irolldlng*  f-w  Horticulture.  Poet  ftee  for  two 
penny  stamp*.  AreMlteeU'  designs  carried  out  iti  wood  and  ir 
bined  to  auv  stvls  and  dlmeualops  Manufacturers  ol  Paten 
pS2;.Vr.“Sd”r,a..Fr.m».  LUl.  p»t  t...  i, 


far  U17  klud  □[  Buildlagr. 

BOULTON  & PAUL,  NOEWIOH. 


JAJVIES  LYNE  HANCOCK’S 

Improved  lodia-Robber  Socket-Kings, 

FOK  THE  JOINTS  OF  HOT-WATEK  PIPES. 


Description  of  Ske*ch  t— 

A.  The  Rubber  King  as  roileu  into  the  Socket. 

B.  The  Ring  before  inserted  in  the  ripe. 

These  Binga  are  made  any  size  to  ordinary 

aizea  are  kept  in  Stock, 
niuatrated  Price  List  on  application. 

J.  L.  HANCOCK, 

VULOANIBED  INDIA-BUBBEB  WOEKB, 
266.  OOSWELL-ROAD,  LOKPOH,  B.C. 

w hire. — TARPAULINS, 

MARQUEES,  TENT8.  AWNINOB.  FLAOB.  TABLES. 

^ CHAIRS,  BAIZE,  Ac, 

PIGGOTT,  BROTHERS, 

KO.  69.  BISHOPaaATB  WITHOUT,  LONDON. 

UILDERS’  TARPAULINS 

ON  BALE  OR  HIRE. 

J.  G.  SIMKINS,  Manufaotarar, 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Sept.  29,  1877. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  SILICATE  PAINT  COMPANY, 


LONDON-107,  CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


LIVERPOOL-30  & 32,  SEEL  STREET. 


1 re:ommeDded  at  Social  Science  Congress,  and  by  Builder,  Architect,  &o. 


NON-POjSONOUS  PAINTS. 


TTie  Ailmiraltr, 

Woolwich  Arsenal, 

Board  of  Works, 

Trinity  House,  Hnll, 

Cnnsrd  Coropiny, 

West  India  and  Pacific  Steam  Co, 
London  and  N.  W.  Railway  Co. 
Great  Western  ,, 

North  Raftern 


THE  SILICATE  PAINTS  ARE  USED  BT 

Caledonian  Railway  Co. 

East  Indian  ,, 

Indian  Tele^aph  Co. 

Port  Commissioners,  Calcntta, 

Fort  William,  Calcutta, 

Oriental  and  English  Gas  Cos. 

The  Russian,  German,  and  Anstrian 
Oorsrnments. 


iPETRIFYING  LIQUID  FOR  DAMP  WALLS, 

I NON.POISONOna  asd  washable,  roE 

Damp  Houses,  Damp  Churches.  &c. 

Washable  Distemper,  for  Basements,  Walls,  &c. 
i Priming  for  Plaster,  Cement,  Woods,  &c. 
j Preventing  Stains  in  Ceilings,  Walls,  &c. 

I Indurating  Stone,  Brick,  8sc.,  and  Preventing  Vegetable  Growths  &c. 


And  many  other  Shipping,  Gas.  Iron,  Coal,  and  Manufacturing  Companies, 

Public  TS  orks  and  Bnildings,  Large  Firms,  Ac 


±jui  go  r irujs,  etc. 

FOR  HOUSE  AND  SHIP  PAINTING. 


General  Decorative  Work. 

-•  Cost  2d,  to  3d.  per  Square  Yard,  three  Coats. 

MANUFACTURED  TRANSPARENT  or  in  COLOURS. 

This  is  n-ed  with  Water  instead  of  Oil,  and  applied  same  as  ordinary  Distemper  Colour, 
IT  18  A MOST  EFFECTIVE,  DUEABLK,  AND  ECONOMICAL 

~W  A X,  X,  COATESIXsTG. 


„ the  silicate  enamelling  paint 

For  DAMP  WALLS,  IRON  or  WOOD  WORK,  ZL\0  or  SHINGLE  HOOPS,  WHITE  ANT  in  TIMBER,  4o.’,  and  for  GENERAL  USB. 
ll??  Gallon  pqual  t-*  Three  of  ordinary  Paint.  All  Cnlnnra  No  Varniph  roqiiired. 


CARSON’S 


PATEORI8KD  BY  I 


PAINT. 


H.R.H.  THE  PRIHCE  OF  WALES, 


B MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

t .V  T OF  EDlxVBURGF, 

IS  EXTS8iyELYuS'?oi'A'L‘^^KTNif-o/OTT^^^ 

WOoS,^"BON,”BBmK!' ST^nf Ind  compo“^  applicable  to 

J “ ALL  COLOURS, 

cwt,  PKiiB  to  aU  STATIONS.  Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials  sent  Post  Free. 

AIj'^PER  CARSON  & SONS 

TA  BELLE  8AUVAQE  YARD,  LUDGATB  HILL.  LONDON.  E.C.  21,  BACHELOR’S  WALK.  DUBLIN 


HENLEY’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  AND  SELF-FASTENING  CONCRETE 

Buxz.DirrG  apparatus. 


T 


lORBAY 


and  DART 

PAINT  COMPANY  (LIMITED^ 
xriutrs:  23.  Greni  Geornt-Ureet,  West* 
uiiu»t«r.  B.W.  Work*;  Dartmootli  and 
80LH  PRORIETORH  ANli  MAinjPACTURERH  OP 

WOLSTON’S  CELEBRATED 
TORBAY  PAINTS. 

PainU  hare  been  for  many  year* 
extrnalTeJy  uted  in  Her  Majtety'a  Royal 
Dwikyarda.  Woolwich  Arsenal,  the  Bbora- 
cllfleaad  Currafh  Caiupa.  WarDepartmenta, 
aod  Oolonloa,  and  are  largely  lupplied  to 
Btilway,  Harboar,  and  Oaa  Companiee 
Bhipownera.  Eiiftneeriu*  EtUkdlahtuenta, 
Railway  Carriage  and  Wagon  Worka  and 
the  Paint  Trade  generally.  They  have  bren 
In  repute  for  the  U»t  thirty  years  a«  the 
BK3T  PROTECTORY  OF  WOOD.CEMENT. 
AND  IRONWORK;  they  ereri  itopcerroelon 
on  lbs  latter  at'er  It  has  set  in,  and  lhaii 
haw  being  oxide  of  Iron  they  are  free  from 
those  properties  which  make  load  palate  so  deslructiee  to  iron 
They  d„  not  soa'e  or  blister,  are  not  affected  by  heat,  frost,  rain,  or 
laaee.  anil— onllk#  most  oxide  aod  "enti-ooiroslve"  padots,  whioh  are 
usually  so  roQgh  and  granular  as  to  bo  fit  only  for  outdoor  work— 
they  are  UNSURPASSED  FOR  DECORATIVE  PURPOSES,  being 
prepared  by  patent  machinery  in  a way  that  euanree  a FIN'S 
BNAMELLKD  SURFACE.  Their  extraordinary  DURABILITY  and 
covering  propertlee  have  borne  the  test  of  a qaaitcr  of  a oenlnry'a 


TP^ADE  MAf^K. 


quiring  only  t< 
kept  in  stock  ;• 
Torbay  Brown. 


e In  the  ordinary  way — ai 


Navy  Green, 
ttarrlage  Fed. 
L'ght  Leiaa. 
Light  Green. 
Torbay  Red, 


Cream  Colour. 

Dart  Umber. 

Light  Stone. 

Salmon  Colour, 

Lead  Coloor. 

Dark  Stone. 

Crystal  Palaoe  Blue. 
Iron  Grey. 


ImpenaJ  Slone.  Bu£ 

Brouxe  Green.  Torbay  Chocolate. 

A'1  olher  Colour*  made  to  order. 

READY  MIXED  PAINTS. 

A great  variety  of  colours  ready  mixed  for  the  bnuh  in  8 lb,  7 lb. 
141b.  and  28  lb.  cans  aiw)  always  kept  in  stock. 

PRICKS  AND  TESTIMONIALS  ON  APPLICATION. 


AfESSES.  SZEEELMEY  & CO.  -will  ba 

IV  J.  happy  to  adviie  SUITABLE  TREATMENT  for  the 


RV  ovxi  Ai>i.a  JlVAAiaiBN  1 tor  the 

Cure  (if  Damp  Walls  and  Stone  Decay. 

Recommended  by  Sir  C BARRY,  Sir  R.T.  MURCHISON.  Profeswr 
FARADAY,  and  many  Otbvn. 

6,  M.rliuVlane,  Caunoa-itreet,  Loudon.  EC. 


STEPHENS’S 

STAINS  FOR  WOOD. 


Th,  obj.ct  of  thi.  Novel  lovention  i, , , F ACIUTATE,  ECONOMIiE,  SIMPLIFY  the  Er.Mioo  of 
Tk-  » X e »>-'lLDlNG8,  for  every  purpose,  in  CONCRETE 

in  B,  other  kinds  in  its  Simplicity.  Lightuena,  Strength.  Economy  in  Workingend  Acenraev 

knowledge^of  {withont  ttaja)  and  worked  by  a labourer  of  on’-nry  intelligence  iifthont  ptevio/a 

again  until  the  work  is  finished,  conBeqnently  it  acta  as  a tie  to  the 

akilledfaboor  or  flcaffoldine!^  Accuracy  and  Economy  than  by  any  other  system  of  BnUding,  and  withLt 


— X.I1X  or  Bcanoiding.  ' ' ' — — g, mmoui 

Coocvel.,,  “'‘‘"■•I  >•  ROW  Beoev.lIyrre.Koisod  to  be  the  elrooheet,  no.t  doreble,  econoniie.I  end 

’G  -1  Its  complete  resistance  to  FIRfi,  VERMIN,  DAME,  and  the  changes  at 

igether  with  ite  easy  adapfabUtiv  to  thoroueh  Ventilation  i-onflo,  r ..r  ;.  . 


oa  w ijuiiuiog  .'uatenai  is 

snitable  for  all  Climates  and  Localitico.  xts  complete  resistance  to  PT 
TJ  * ® PATENT  APPARATUS  SOLELY  MANUFACTURED  AND  LET  ON  HIKE  BY  THE 

ratent  Concrete  Building  Apparatus  Company,  172,  Blackfriars-road,  London,  SE. 

Concrete  W ork  of  all  De-criptinn.i  Contracted  for.  Labourers  scot  with  the  Apparatus  if  reg-iired. 


°CDr  witn  tne  Apparatus  u req-iired. 

A NEW  BUILDING  MATERIAL  FOR  HOUSES,  COTTAGES,  FARMS 

And  GENERAL  PURPOSES. 

■W.  H.  LiSCELLES  can  now  SUPPLY  the  pnhlio  with  his  PATENT  CONCRETE  BUILDING 
SLABS,  TILES,  and  STUDS,  and  will  book  orders  for  the  following  Goods  ; 


' -r  —-w—  W..WW.W  wr«V4\vao  AVA  UUV  AUllUniUg  VXUUUB  i *** 

Eish. Scale  Pattern  Tiles,  for  Walla  or  Roofs. . . 2 ft.  high,  3 ft.  wide,  1 1 in.  thick 
Plain  Slabs,  for  Partitions,  Floors,  Tanks, 


R.  a.rxuLin,  jui  i oi  UIUIOUS,  T KXirS,  XanKS, 

T-  ■ Sft.Wgh.Sft.wide.llm.thiot 

Dining  Slabs,  for  Walls,  Ceilings,  Shelves,  &0.  2 ft.  high,  3 ft.  wide,  1 in.  thick. 
64,  Sqnare  Stods,  for  Joists,  Sills,  Uprights,  &c.  8 ft.  ong,  4 in.  wide,  4 in.  thick. 
All  the  above  Goods  are  Fireproof,  Waterproof,  and  harden  by  time. 

A Pamphlet,  with  Prices,  sent  on  application. 


Preparationg  for  Dyeing  Wood  in  Imitation  of  Oak, 
Mshopany,  Rosewood,  Satinwood,  Walnut,  and  Ebony. 

Economies],  extremely  durable,  the  procegg  cheap, 
expeditiong,  and  witbont  amell. 


HAVE  RECKITED  THE  HIGHEST  AWARDS 
Wherever  exhibited,  and  at  Paris,  Havre,  Amsterdam 
Lyong  .Vienna,  and  PhQadelphia. 
Proepectosee  and  specimens  of  Stained  Deal,  free  bv 
post,  on  application.  ’ 

HENRY  STEPHENS, 

No.  171,  Alderegate-street,  London,  E.O. 


JACKSON’S  WOOD  STAINS. 

O Tbe  attention  of  ArebitevU, 

Builders,  Ac.  i>  directed  to  the 

SPECIMEN  CASE  of 
STAINED  WOODS, 

DOW  exhibiUvi  In  the  Crystal  r«Iaoe, 
next  to  tbe  Fompeian  Coojt.  Ti 
einios  are  epecially  adapted  lor 
Churcb  - work,  Scboolj,  Llbrarlee, 

Fluori,  kc, 

FroepectuBee  and  Sitecimene  of  8talne,l 
Woods  free  by  poet  oa  application  to  tbe 
Hanufacturer 

T.  S.  JACKSON, 

199.  HIGH  STREET,  BOUXHWABK. 
LONDON, 


AWARDS  AT 
VIENNA  AND  LONDON 
EXHIBITIONS. 

The  Stains  may  be  had  of  Cbemleta, 
Leiad,  Glaee  and  (Jolour  Merchants  Ac. 


aa  AaLUMUioo,  WILU  XflOeS,  5601-  OD  appilOatlOU, 

W.  H.  LASCELLES,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E C. 


per  Gal, 


HITE  LEAD  30s.  Od.  per  Cwt. 

* ’ (warranted  genuine), 

Baltic  Linseed  Oil 2 

American  Tnrpentine  2 

Boiled  Oil  3 

Oak  Vamisb 7 

Pine  Oak  Varnish  9 


FOR  CASH,  at  W.  URQUHARTS, 
Old-Established  Varnish  and  Colour  Warehouse, 
837,  Kdgwnrft-road,  Paddington, 
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dUEEN  ANNE  and  ADAM’S  CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

MANY  OF  THEM  COPIES  OF  OLD  EXAMPLES, 

CAN  BE  SEEN  AT 

GEORGE  JACKSOS  & SONS’,  A9,  Eatlil»iic-pkee,  London,  W. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

BLUE  VITRIFIED  ADAMANTINE  PAVINQ  FOR  STABLE  FLOORS,  YARDS,  Sj 

STAFFORDSHIRE 
Vitrified  BLUE  BRICKS. 

COPINGS,  PLINTHS, 

STABLE  BRICKS, 


JOSEPH 
HAMBLET, 

West  Bromwich, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

HAMBLET'S  PATENT 
Machine-made  BRINDLED 
BRICKS  now  largely  used. 

Pricw  and  IHastrated  Book  of  Deeigna 
on  application. 

HAMBLET’S  PATENT  MACHINE  MADE. 

THROUGH  THE  WIDE-SPREAD  REPUTATION  WHICH  THESE  GOODS  HAVE  GAINED,  many  Makers  have 
been  indnced  to  send  into  the  London  and  other  oiarkets  Spurious  Imitations,  which  are  only  Coloured  by  a chemical  process,  and 
will  not  bear  any  comparison,  for  Strength,  Dorabillty,  &c.,  with  the  Genuine  Article. 


Terra-MetaUis 
Pavings,  &c. 


or  KVKSy  DESCEIPTION 


"ENT’S  PAINTING  BRUSHES 

^ are  Menufactared  solely  by 

G.  B.  K E N T & 0 0. 

At  Ko.  11,  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH 
STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

And  bare  been  celebrated  for  their  Snpenoi 
. Qaalitr  for  the  last  one  hundred  years,  and  ^ 

I may  always  be  depended  npon  ss  the  best  h 
I that  can  be  made. 


H 


PRIZE  MEDAL.  186a. 

AMILTON  & 00. ’S 

Superior  PAINTING  and  GaAlKING  BRUSBEP. 


9 & 10,  Greek-st. ; 8,  Hose-et.,  Sobo-sq.,  London. 

Miuiuliujtory 

Wholeaale  Agents  tor  Beliamy’s  Graining  Uacbtnes. 


OTPORD  GAULT  BRICK  AND  LIME  WORKS, 

SEVENOAKS,  KENT. 

WHITE  FACINGS,  SHARP  SAND, 

8EWEE  BBICKS, 

RED  BRICKS,  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. 

London  Office 4,  VICTORIA  STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


CROWDEN  & GARROD’fe 

FALCON  iTiade  Mark) 

PAINTING  BRUSHES 

ARE  THE 

BEST  MADE. 

Their  uniform  Qaality  ensures  Unirersal  SatiafactioD, 
Orieinal  Manufactory, 

FALCON  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.O. 


PATENT  GRAINING  MACHINES, 

FOR  THE  IMITATION  0P  WOODS 
The  Graining  Colour  (oil  or  water)  b 
absorbed  by  the  Holler,  aueordlng  to  tbt 
design  engraved  tbereou. 

JOHN  F.  & A.  BELLAMY, 

FRITH  0TRBBT.  BOHO.  LONDON.  W 


OLD  BUILDINGS, 

Of  every  Description,  Bought  to  Pull  Down, 
and  cleared  away  on  the  shortest  notice. 

The  fnll  Value  given  by 

SPELLER,  BROTHERS, 

Building  Material  Dealers  and  Contractors 
{Opposite  the  Model  Prison  and  Police  Station), 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLINGTON. 

No  Charge  made  for  Valuations. 


Buildings  bought  to  Take  Down,  in 

town  or  eonntry.  Tbe  fnll  valne  glyen,  and  quick  despatch 
goannteed  by 

WILLIAM  BLOUNT,  Honse-Brwter  and  Contractor, 

No.  4S  to  49,  Bout  naicpton-etreat,  Camberwell. 
TALUATI0N8  made  lor  BuUders  FBBB  o<  OHABGB 


TO  ARCUITBCTS,  8URVKYOR0.  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

OLD  HOUSES  BOUGHT  to  Pull  Down, 

RxcavatlousBiscuted  on  tbe  shortest  notice.  Sand  and  ballast 
«nppUed  in  any  quantities,  by  WILLIAM  IRONS,  Contractor,  North 
I/ondoD  Dep9t(ur  Bunding  Matenals.— Offioe,  83,  Uigh^treet,  Kings- 
land,  and  Tyssen  Works.  Dalston.  N 


OLD  BUILDINGS  BOUGHT  toPuUDown. 

Fullest  value  given.  Shoring,  Hoarding,  and  Removal  ot 
Rubbish  done  with  despatch,  and  on  the  shortest  net  ce. 

KIRII  & CO.  Building  Material  Dea'ers, 

lNo.  830,  OLD  KBNT-EOAD,  8 R. 


GAULT,  RED  BRICK,  AND  TILE  WORKS, 

SEVENOAKS. 

WHITE  FACINGS  PINK  WIEE-CUT, 

WHITE  1AC1NG8,  MOULDED  BRICKS,  bpickS 

BED  FACINGS,  SEWBB  BBICKS, 

PLAIN  AND  OENAMENTAL  TILES. 

For  Prices,  apply  to  JOHN  M.  HOOKEB.  SEVENOAKS,  KENT- 

PATENT  RED,  WHITE,  AND  BUFF  PERFORATED  FACING  BRICKS, 

FIEE  BRICKS,  CHIMNEY  TOPS, 

GLAZED  SOCKET  SANITAEY  PIPES,  GAKDEN  EDGING,  io. 

T.  H.  SEACOME,  the  Delph  Brick  and  Fire  • Clay  Works.  EUABON 

CEILING  ELOWEES,  COENICE  ENEICHMENTS,  TEUSSES,  &o 
A LAEGE  STOCK  FOE  SELECTION.  ESTIMATES  GIVEN. 

PARSONS  «t  CO. 

Architectui'al  Modellers  and  Plasterers,  59,  Gray’s-inn-road,  W.C. 

TO  COUNTRY  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Photograph  of  Centre  Flowers  and  Enrichments  sent  by  post  on  application. 


TDULL’S  PATENT  BRICK  KILNS  effect 

D ft  saving  ot  over  50  per  cent,  in  fuel,  and  are  the  cheapest  to 
build,  each  kiln  costing  only  Ironi  7SJ.  to  1501,  exclusive  of  roof.— 
For  particolara,  and  to  eee  working,  apply  to  HERMANN  WiSDE- 
KIND,  158,  Fencharch-street,  K.C.  i or  HUMPHREY  OHAMBEB- 

TJRIC'KS.— FOR  SALE,  about  600,000  o‘ 

1 ) Bright  STOCKS  (for  fronts)  aod  PAVIOE3,  delivered  to  any 
station  on  London,  Ctaatbam,  and  Dover,  or  London,  Brighton,  aad 
Soulh  Coast  Railways,  or  Barge  alongside  In  River.— A E.  STACET. 
Sitiingbourne,  Kent. 

the  haunchwood  brick  com- 

1 PANT.  Nuneaton,  supply  every  deicription  of  BRICKS 

Buitable  foe  Building  aud  Architectural  purpose*.  Blue  presaod 
building  and  paving  Bricks.  Coping*,  Pliulhs,  Strieg  Course’,  and 
Cutler*:  also  roofing  and  Garden  Tiles  of  differeut  pattarUA.— Price 
list  and  illustrated  ^ eet  on  application. 

pOLON  CEAL  !iuu  , - K i B S E II 

X ASPHALTJi 

parsRT.TFiTIRn  (-•  1888. 

For  covering  FI  it  Roof*,  Paving  ead  Flooring  of  every  detcripUon, 
•ipeoially  in  pt.ces  sulijret  to  damp  and  vermin.  Tnia  Asphalto  is 
now  extensively  used  fur  paving  Staples  (as  .‘liowii  above),  tbe  absence 
of  iointi  preventing  tbe  gHiieraticii  ol  aHimniiia.  For  estlmatce  and 
jprices,  4c-  tvs.  apply  to  JOHN  PILKIN'-TON,  15,  Flsh-etreot-hill, 
London.  E.C.  Country  Builders  supiriied  w th  Asphalte  in  Bulk  for 
covering  Footings,  Barn-floor»,  4o.  with  lintructiona  to  lay  It  down. 

THE  THURMASTON 

rpEREA  INIETALLIC  BRICK  & TILE  CO. 

X (LIMITED), 

THURMASTON  TILERIES, 

On  the  Main  Line  of  the  Midland  Railway. 
Manufacturers  ot  superior  medium  and  beat  pressed  ; also  ordinary 
quality,  red,  blue,  and  buff  paving  Tiles,  suitable  for  halla,  churches, 
veraudabe.  and  tonservatories ; omameuul  roofing,  ridging  (red, 
brown,  or  Uue),  and  garden-edging  tile’,  nialt-kUn  tile*,  wall  copiuga 
white  chimney-pots,  siring  Counlug,  cauimon  and  superior  patent 
hand-pterasd  rei  brlolcs.  £c.  dc. 

Cataloguea  aud  iiluiUaiioua  supplied  gratis  on  arpllcillon  to  the 
Manager, 

MR.  A.  YATES, 

Thnrmaston  Tileries,  Leicester. 

T7AL  DE  TRAVERS  COMPRESSED 

V ROCK,  as  laid  in  tie  Roadways  of  Cheap»ida  and  fifty  of  the 
priucip-vl  s'reet*  of  Loudon,  is  the  pure,  natural  rock  of  the  Val  de 
Travers,  aud  forms  the  cheapest,  moat  durable.  auJ  healthiest  paving 
for  Roadways  and  F.xitwayn.  ^ 

VaL  DB  TRAVERS  MASTIC  aSPHALTK  Is  specially  adapted  for 
SU'hles  Granaries.  Brewhousca,  Malt  Flours.  Roofing*.  Railway  Plat- 
forms bavements.  Cowhouses,  Drying  Sheds,  Barns,  Coach-houses, 
Worehouies.  ■Wharfs,  Docks,  Aqueducts,  Reservoirs,  Aquarium  Tanks. 

Val'dE^TRA'VERS  ASPHALTE  PATINO  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Nos.  14  to  1«.  Palmereton-buiJdingi,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  R.C. 

. _ 

\XIXED  and  STOCK  BRICK  BATTS, 

a.tX  burrs,  and  BRICK  RUBBISH. 

SMEED,  DEAN,  & CO.  (L'mitedl. 

Brick  Makers.  Slttingboume,  h*ve  FOR  BALE  a large  quantity  of 
above,  which  they  could  either  pul  on  board  barges  or  deliver 
alongside  in  London  or  eUewbere. 

T7IRENCH  ASPHALTE  COMPANY, 

Merchants,  Shipper*,  Builders,  and  the  Trade  supplied  with  the 
CoiLDaicv's  well-known  Beyssel  Aaphalte  at  greatly  reJnosd  prices. 
Every  Information  on  application.  JOHN  KNIGHT,  Secretary. 

IMPORTANT  to  BRICKMAKERS.— 

X WILLIAM  KEM3LET3  PATENT  BRICK  COVERING.— The 
luventor  has  succeeded  in  perfecting  a cheap  Covering,  which  effec- 
tually protects  the  Bricks  from  Raiu  white  on  the  Hack  or  Drying 
Ground,  at  tbe  same  time  freely  admitting  sun  and  air,  by  which 
means  they  are  more  quickly  aud  thoroughly  dried  than  by  other 
methods,  with  a savlog  to  tbe  Manufacturer,  hy  this  and  other 
means  (explained  in  Prospectus),  of  lOOf.  per  MiUiun  Bricks,  thus 
more  than  paying  for  the  erection  of  the  Covering  in  one  year. 

Another  great  advantage  Is  that  upon  this  principle  three  hacks 

1 need  only  occupy  the  sp  u-e  of  two  on  the  old  method. 

1 Prospectus  sent  (oy  put)  on  applicstion  to  W.  KEM8LEY,  Station 

1 BrickReld.  SitUngboumi,  Kent,  where  the  Covering  may  be  seen  In 

1 working  order. 

■DRUNSWICK  ROCK  ASPHALT 

If  PA'VINO  COSIPANY  (Limited).— Awarded  the  only  Medal 
for  Rock  Asphalt  at  Philadelphia.  Now  being  laid  alMeasra  Qilbbv's 
Warehouse.  Chalk  Farui-ro^.  i3.2(>0  superfieial  yards),  Suulbbrook 
Manor  Park,  Newslead-rnad,  and  Alblon-gardeus,  4c. 

Office*  9,  Gracecburch-sUeet.  E.C. 

rpRINIDAD  ASPHALTE.- FOR  SALE, 

1 aboulOOTOSBof  REFINED  ASPHALTE  (Epurie),  expected 

th  s week  in  Loudon.- Apply  to  DK  PUTRON  4 BOOTH,  8,  B.lUter 
square. 
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A BEEliEEN  GRANITE  MONUMENTS. 

Xx  FBOMBJ.  CAKBIAGE  FREE. 


CARRIAGE  FREE. 

OnnlU  Work  of  oil  kiodo.  booatifat  ond  ondu 

Eniiroving.  P1&d>  oud  price  free.  1 

JOHN  VV.  LEGGE,  Soolptor,  Aberdeen, 


W 


& J.  R.  FREEMAN,  Alerchanta  in  all 

nf  STONE  end  GRANITE.  Deptte.  odjoiring  ' 


T » . KUIIIS  Of  eiONB  end  GRANITE.  Deptte  odjoiriuB  the 
Coi^erciel  Surrey  Docke,  Rotheihithe;  Mawleefieldetreet.  City 
rood  : and  Jli.lbauk-iu-eet,  Weetmmeler,  where  eetimalee  may  b- 
oUe^ed  '‘-^dehvMie.  either  by  veaeel  or  rail,  to  aU  parte  of  th 
klagdcm.— Office,  27,  Millbenk-etreet,  8.W. 


Aberdeen  granite  works. 

..  “MCDONALD.  FIELD.  & CO.  Worker.  In  Polished 

Exhibition.. 

IM,  186ft  and  ^62;  and  Three  Prire  Medal*  at  Pan*,  1867.  Red, 
Hue,  ud  Grey  Oranitoe  for  Architectural  Couitmetioii,  MonomenM 
Decoration,  and  General  Purpoeea. 

&laiM8  and  all  Clr^lar  Work  done  at  specially  low  prices  by  New 
Patent  Proceaa.  London  DepCt.  4<U.  Euaton-road.  N.W,  ^ 


■OHN  FEBEm‘aN  & SONS, 
PENRYN,  CORNWALL 


AND  1,  GREAT  COLLEGE  &TRBBT.  WB8TMIN0TKR.  8 W 
Lcndcm  Agents— W,  k J.  R.  FREEMAN.  27,  Millhank-street,  aw, 


TOSEPH  S.  Gabriel,  Grelller’s  Wharf, 

tr  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  8.E. 

Dipoib: — At  the  Midland  Goods-ywd,  Ht.  Paocrsa 
Ration  ; at  the  Great  Northern  Qoods-yard,  Eing’s-cross 
Btslion,  which  are  in  direct  telegrapiuo  oommonication 
with  the  Office,  Qrallier’s  Wharf. 


GENERAL  STONE  MERCHANT  and  CONTRAC- 
TOR  for  work  in  all  descriptions  of  Granite,  Portland, 
York,  Caen,  Anbigny,  Bramley  Fail,  Red  and  White 
Mansfleld,  Red  Dumfries.  Kentish  Rag,  Flints,  Kerb,  and 
Pitobin^.  Maeons'  work  executed  by  Stone  Sawing  and 
Polishing  Machinery,  of  the  most  improved  description 
at  Grellier's  Wharf,  where  estimates  may  be  obtained,  on 
application  for  Stone,  delivered  by  rail  or  vessel.  Goods 
landed  np  to  16  tons  weight. 


GRANITE. 


BATH  STONE  DRESSINGS. 

ASHLAR,  and  every  description  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Stone  Work. 

“"i  CONTRACTS  EXECUTED  for  the  Convemenoe  of  Bmlders.  For 
rrioea  delivered  at  any  Railway  Station,  inquire  by  letter,  addressed  to 


MESSRS.  YOCKNEY  E,  COMPANY, 


BOX^  TUNNEL  STONE  QUARRIES,  CORSHAM,  WILTS. 

Note.— Corsbam  Down  Stone,  in  seasoned  blocks,  from  4 feet  to  100  feet  enbe. 


GRANITE. 

THE  DE  LANK  GRANITE  COMPANY. 

QUARRIES  at  DE  LANK,  ST.  BRBVYARD. 
rrv  n -x  SHIP^’ING  WHARVES  at  WADEBRIDGE. 

I_he  tfi^Dite  from  these  well-known  Qaarries  is  of  the  best  fine  grain,  and  oan  be  qnarried  in 
dS^rlnHo'’  Arohiteotural,  Engineering,  or  Monumental  purposos.  Estimates  for  every 

description  of  Granite  Work  on  application  to  the  Manager,  ^ 

JOHN  H.  BOTTERELL.  Par  Station,  CornwaU. 


GRANITE. 

Th.  TSEFFET  ESTATE.  SOUTH  COENWAIl,  WEST  COEHWALL  OEAKITE  OOMPAEIEB. 
MANAGER:  MR.  WM.  POLKINGHORNE 


PLATE  and  WINDOW  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

76  and  76,  WELLS  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


POLISHED  GRANITE,  GEEY,  RED.  and 

BLUE,  for  MOSUMKNrAL  and  AHCHITBCTCBAX  WORE, 
LLOCK^*  for  ENUINEEKIVO  PUKFOaES. 

PAVING  BETA  And  CURBA 

D.  U.  & J.  N E W A L L, 

GRANITE  QTiAP.arES  and  rOLf«Hi.NG  WORKS, 
DALBEA  PfIE.  uea  DUMFRIES. 

AGENTS:— 

JOSnPTT  HARTLEY,  Onkville,  8ctlmr5t-ri\a4,  South  Korwo  d S E 
FH.VNCIS  U.  VIi.Tu:'!,  Qu,«u  lustirance-buildius*.  Dale-BtruiV 


^KANITE  ! 


GRAJ^flTE  ! 


POLISHED,  DP.ESSKD.  ar  ROUGH,  la  Imko  or  «m.ii  Riocxi 
Kerb,  Pltchlue.  >uid  Brokea  GraiiiU  delivi  rrrt  dlro-f  fmiM  Quiuriea 
where  Stock  i*  keiA  AR"Dcy  Inr  Belgian  Marble. 
CHARLES  ^)  MaNUKLLB.  Grai.ita  Merulnant  »na  A*anU 
No,  132.  Feacbnrcb-.treet.  E.O. 

ALBEATTIE  GRANITE  QUARRIES 

and  POLISHING  WORKS. 

SHEARER,  SMITH,  & COMPANY 

Supply  POLISHhD  GREY,  BLUR,  and  RED  GRANITES  for 
Monumental  and  ARUHiTBCTUKAL  Purpose*,  Block*  for  Eiiei- 
neerlng  Work*,  Pavlua  Sett*.  Kerb,  4c. 

London  Office.;  SI,  Greet  Oeurge-strect,  Westmlniter  8 W 


B 


O O T H 


& 


WHEELER, 


PORTLAND  STONE, 

By  Ship,  lauded  or  delivered. 

Bittnuitn  given  for  Muons'  Work  and  Fixing. 

ORBENMOOR  STO.NR,  one  of  the  beat  and  most  fuitable  .tone, 
(or  Step,  and  Lendings. 

BRA M LET  FALL,  by  Ship  or  Rell ; and  every  de.enptloa  of 

YORKSHIRE  STONE  In  blocka.  Slab*.  Sllfs,  Steps,  fto.  wo-k*o  at 
the  Quarry  or  (n  London. 

BATH  STONE. 

Agent*  for  the  Corshnin  Down  Quarrlee. 

GRANITE. 

Bstlma.BS  given  for  POLISHED  GRaNITS. 

A large  Stock  of  GRANITE  always  at  onr  London  Wharf  fo> 
Baees.  Plinths,  Tram,  Curb,  Spur  Stones,  Step.,  ladings,  &o 
Every  dsscrlpllon  of  PITCHINOB  at  per  ton,  or  Laid  In  Town  rr 
Oonatry. 

StODB  supplied  (or  Exportation. 

Goods  Landed  by  lO.ton  Steam  Crase. 


Bramley  fall  stone.— Estimates 

given  tor  SUPPLY  of  this  STONE,  either  rough  ecatibled  to 
«ize,  ur  drewed  ready  for  fixing.  Delivered  to  suy  part  of  the  Dnited 
Kiugiloiu.  Quarrie.  at  Horsforlh,  near  Leeds.— For  particular*, 
Sddrevs,  JOSEPH  K GABRIEL.  GreUler’s  and  Canterbury  Wharfs, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  B E. 

"pAEN  and  AUBIGNY  STONE. 

V_7  JOSEPH  8.  QABRIBU 

Sole  Agfnt  f-ir  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

For  M,  Jules  Le  Boucher’s  celebrated  Caen  and  Auhiguy  Stona 
Pnees  i-nea.  F.  0 11.  Caen,  or  delnerwlto  any  port  in  the  United 
Kii  gdom  -HRELUER'S  WHARF,  Belvedere-road,  8.B. 


S’ 


NOWELL  & ROBSON, 

TONE  MERCHANTS,  PAVIORS,  and 


kj  QUARRY 
slngtoa,  W.  KbIi 

tion  of  Ouarry-worked  Slone,  incl'udlug  block*. 

Step<,cuib,  train,  pitching,  broken  granite  for  eoacaciamuine,  Ac. 

BLOCK  AND  FLAG  QUARRIES,  Idle,  near  Ueda 
QKANITB  QUARRIES.  NarhorcniKh.  near  Leicester. 


NERS — London  Offices,  Warwick-toad.  Ken- 
>rs'  work,  and  every  dactip- 

'■  mviUjj 


Dumfries  red  stone. 

For  (nil  parttcuUrs  w to  the  supply  of  thl*  Stooa,  apply  to 

JOSEPH  S.  GABRIEL, 

SRSLUBK'B  WHARF,  BKLVEDERE-ROAD,  LONDON,,  8.E 
Sole  Agent  for  the  sale  of  this  Stone  from  the  best  Qnarree. 


ANCASTER  ' 
STONE, 


( FROM  THIS 

ANCASTER  STONE  CO.’S 

QUARRIES. 

, ANCtSTER.  near  GR.VNTHA1I, 
la  a goM-lookfuf  Stone,  easily  works',  and,  though  .oft  when  flivi 
qwr'eil,  become*  hard  with  exposure,  and  very  durable. 

Meet  of  the  luiei-iit  cburche*  in  Liucolnililre  are  i ollt  o'  thu 
aud  CO  t*  the  beautiful  new  iUdUad  RaJway  StaUon  si 
Ht.  rai.cra*. 

RED  STONE,  ) the 

WHITE  STONE,  “ LINDLEY”  QUARRIES 

yellow  stone,  ) 


CHARLES  BUSSELL,  GIBBS,  & CO. 

Bapply  every  desenption  of  GLASS  required  for  BUILDING  PURPOSES,  at  the  lowest 
wholesale  rates. 

ESTIMATES  AND  TARIFFS  FORWARDED  ON  APPIiTCATTOV 

POLISHED  GRANITES.— TOMBS 

*'•  BLUB,  or  ORE' 

GUANITB,  cui>pled  by 

W.  & J.  R.  FREEMAN, 

No.  27.MILLBANK  STREET-  LONDON,  8. W. 

Window  Glass,  Rhaet  Lead,  Paints,  &o. 
'T’HOMAS  MILLINGTON  & CO. 

IMPORTERS  and  MANUFACTURERS. 
b«w  LIST  of  PRICES  for  8^1, lember  very  tuuch  r«iui:e.l.on  apufiction 
at  No,  87,  BlSHOPSOATB-STRKEr  WIVHOOT  E C. 

TTAM  HILL  STONE  (YeUow  Oolite) 

Ai  Extensively  used  n all  Bou'h-Westem  Counties,  e«peclaJly  fo 
F.ccle.iasticsl  builili  Coele  saine  as  Doulling  or  Box  (.round,  bu 

Is  .nperlor  to  either  in  .trength.  durability,  and  effeettve  appesr.ince 
Supplied  In  Slock.  Scantling,  or  Dra-jing..  by  J,  STAPLE  4 SONS 

/ tetYiSTAL  VVtuTL  .siiiiLl  ctLiAotjfc.- 

Vy  W^HOLKSALR  8BITIBH  aua  FOKKIOV  window  GLABS 
WAfiBHOURB- 

smiSD  AOd  Patso'.rtxw,  Crown,  Sheet,  Uoroonnarml.  Slalaed, 
olcured,  OinameiiUL  Ground,  Fluted,  Rough  Plate, 
PbotogcaphlL.  and  bvaiy  d«*cnption  of  Ola**, 
astUnetM  »nd  rrlcw-llBUi  lorwonled  fr**  on  recMpt  of  buimeu  eall. 

E.  M B T T A M A 0 0. 

*o*.t{l»u.m,  PRIN'-FUITREBT.  rtOHO  'DNDOH.  W. 

CTAINED  glass  windows  6Bd 

O CHURCH  UECOltATinSa 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  & RAYNE, 

GAKRICK-CTKERT^  COVBNT-OARDEN.  LONDON. 

PORTLAND,  CAEN,  YORK, 

f “ANSFIRLD.  FORE.ST  of  DEAN  and  ALL  KINDfc 

of  STONE  supplied  from  » barf  Suicii.  or  direct  from  theQuamea 
btOBO  cut  to  order  by  ii«*u,  saw-milla  Good*  Landed  and  Carted 

DIKE  & BRUTON, 

VICTORIA  and  OHOSVE.VOB  WnARVES, 

BUCKINGHAM  PALACE. ROAD,  PIMLICO.  RW. 

QAWN  PORTLAND  SLAB 
^ STEW.ARD8  & Cn. 

PORTLAND  STONE  MBllCHAVTS  ISLE  of  PORTLAND 

And  at  PORTLAND  WHARF,  QROSVENOR  HOAD.  PI.MLICO 

fj*t  of  price*  on  applicallon. 

/^LA.SS,  LEAD,  OIL,  COLOUR,  aoid 
P.IPEKHANGING  VVAKEHlIOSES. 
NIOHOLLS  t CLARKE, 

No.  6,  Hiqh-streec,  ond  12  & 13,  Rloasom-acreot, 
Shoreditflh,  E. 

PORTLAND  STONE  STKAM  SAW- 

1 MILLS  and  JlASONR'V  WORKS,  P.irilaud  and  Weymou’h  — 
Block,  Blab,  and  Scan  tin, g»  .iipplle  i touider,  and  Estimate*  given  for 
every  Den-riptiou  oI  MASONS’ WORK  Prep.red  at  th- Q.iarn*.  lu- 
cludingTurii-d  Baluster.’ 0olunin.,4o  hy  R GREENWOOD  late  key. 
Bold.,  Stone  Merchant,  Pnrtiaod.— Office* : CoinmercUl-rd.  eyincuih 

PORTLAND  STONE  from  the  SAW, 

A Doliverei  to  Ship,  at  Portland,  or  RaHway. 

For  price.,  apply  to 

CHARLES  HOLLAND  & CO.  Proprietors, 

PortUnd  Stone  Steam  Saw  MlUa  lal*  of  Portland,  Dorset 

CONCRETE,  CASED  WITH  PATENT 

BLOCKS  (BED  or  WHITE). 

Paced  Briefca 

to  ReairtpQotra.  cuii«iLa,  ».  v .-..nsr  au  ..uiii  uu  thU*vBti>m 
aud  Builder*  to  Tvudor.  can  be  had  on  euf.licalion  to 

lUE  BROOMHaLL  tile  and  BRICK  CO. 

^ iTAYLOR'S  PATENT)  LIMITED. 

Cox  a Wharf,  Upper  Ground-at.  Biaokfriars,  S.E, 

»toQt  D»ini.  Proof  oud  VeBllUting  Couree  and  Roofing 

Ike. ae*  previous  week’*  edvonlderiieat.  * 

Portland  stonl,  wuib’iuN 

1 QUARRIE8.-STON1!.  of  tne  iwet  quality,  auu  Of  aiij  .Ilmen 

»PP‘7iW(  to  th»  Agent,  Mi.  JONATHAN  C 
LANO,  Portland,  ..r  to  Mi.  U WBLI.BR  IvHrd.ir  r>.rw.i 

NineRlli...Snuth.w«cl;,^.  <»l'wav 

STEAM  -STONE  .SAWING  AND 
RUBBING  MILLS. 

JOHN  T.  CHAPPELL, 
BUrLDFR  snii  CONTRACTOR. 

Thames  Bank  Wharf.  112,  Qrosvenor-Toad,  8.W. 

Office  Entrance,  UQ,  Lupiis.street,  Pimlico  8 W 

A stouk  of  about  2i'0  Sawn  Poitland  anii  York  Landings 
always  kept.  4-inch  to  S-ioch  Portland  LandinRs  up  to 
60  (eet  super.  A large  stock  of  Portland  SJaba  tf  varioas 
ibickneMea. 

Landirg  Blocks  in  stock,  ready  for  cutting. 

Rubbing  Bed.  Sawing  orders  promptly  executed. 
Prices  and  Terms  on  application. 

(See  aJso  Wood  Sawing  Advertisement,) 

Trilby  bridge  lim  e.— 

formetlon.  A good  Hydraulic  Building 
The  KILBY  BRIDGE  LIME  COMPANY  ate  prepared  to  Supply 

Ibe  alove  Lime,  eitbrr  in  the  Lump  or  Ofouud  to  all  iiurt*  nf  rh« 
Kingdom,  by  Rail  .t  ()*ti-iL  Price*  mav  be  bad  on  to’^ 

THE  KILBY  HRIDOB  LIME  f-OMPANY 

MARKBT  STREET,  LBIUESTER  ’ 

THE  PATENT  VICTORIA  STONE 

Has  now  stood  the  London  Traffic  in  Footways  for 
SEVEN  Tears. 

The  moulds  are  now  lined  with  metal,  so  that  the  Stone 
can  be  turned  when  worn,  both  sides  being  equally _/ai>. 

Paving  laid  for  Local  Boards  orVeatries.tbo  PAYMENT 
forwhieh  can  be  extendedover  ANY  NUMBER  of  YEARS. 

A Stock  of  isn.oro  to  250, orq  superficial  feet  of  Flag.'ing 
always  kept  at  the  Works,  High-street,  Stratford,  Essex. 
For  Partioulars  and  Prices  apply  to 

The  Patent  Victoria  Stone  Company, 

306,  KIN08LAND  ROAD.  ^ 

l^OMAN,  FUrviLAiNjj,  FAHIAN, 

J_  V KEENE'S  a d other  CK  ENTS  f«-  CASTINGS  * 

JAMES  li.  BLASHFIELD, 

Plarter,  lime.  Hair,  Lat  *.  Sand,  Brick*,  'lie  , Fire  Goods,  Terr* 
Cotta  Vase*.  Tuxza^  leimlnali,  Chlmu  y-poU.  Tru.*Ba,  4c.  aud  lUl 
Stoneware  Good*. 

No.  1.  WHARF.  PRAED  STREET.  PADDINGTON. 

'JIHE  WEST  KENT 

GAULT  BRICK  AND  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

COMPANY  LIMITED. 

Offices  and  Works:  Borham  aud  Aylesford,  Kent, 

nASFITTING,  BELLRANGING,  and 

VJT  HOP- water  fitting, 

HAVART  A LEE,  19,  TuWksBBND-ROAD 
BKOK.NT-FARK.  N.W.  ' 

Building*  eontrocted  for  nua  flued  up  on  the  ihorteit  poe.lW*  n"tlce 
with  or  wiihoul  Buildei*'  own  msuilal*.  All  work  guxrentcfd. 

rTYDEAULIO  LIMES,  CEMENTS, 

LX  andaU  BDILUINO  MATERIALS  ' 

WILLIAM  AARON, 

CONTRACTORS’  AND  BUILDERS’  MERCHANT. 

No.  IS,  South  Johu-flieet,  Liverpool. 

Sept.  29,  1877.] 
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FRAS^CIS  tt  CO. 

OBIGINAli  PATENTEES  AND  SOLE  MANDFAOTDEEES  OP  PATENT 
SiHE  Elms  BEiND.  PARIAN  O E E Tj 

>•  Internal  Work,  Can  be  painted  in  twelve  hours.  Hon-abaorbent  and  non-effloreaoent.  Also  Mannfaotnrers  of  PLASTER  of  PARIS,  PORTLASTD  and  other  OEMSI^TS 

Offices  & Warehouses  : Nine  Elms  Wharf,  Bridge  Foot,  Vauxhall,  London. — Works : CliSe  Creek,  on  the  Thames,  near  Rochester. 


I T.tADE  MARK. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  AND  WHITING. 

LAURENCE  & WIMBLE, 

NOB.  THFLEET-ON-THAMES, 

SHIPPERS  OF  CHALK  AND  FLINTS. 

London  Office— 17,  G-RACECHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 


The  BURHAM  brick,  lime,  and 

CEMENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Ko.  7.  KICeOLAS-LANK,  LOM  BAED-8TBEET,  B.C. 
LONDOK  DKPOTS:- 

B0RHAM  WHARF  BELVKUKRE-ROAD,  LAMBKTH,  B.B. 
VICTOEIA  WHaEF.  »Dd  DBAW  DOCK,  NINK-BLM8,  8.W, 
}ADT  BBICK3,  Corolce  Tiles  Kcd  Tubes,  Quolus,  CbItnuey-poM, 
DMin-i.1p*Ni.  4(1. 

GREY  STONE  MEDWAY  LIME, 

Prath  iromllie  Cotnnauy’a  Kilos,  dellrered  lii  barge  loads  Hlongside 
or  by  the  van-lnad.  Ac-  from  tbe  Companr's  DeirOt  Pls«terof  P^rls. 

PORTLAND.  SBEPPEY,  and  ROMAN  CEMENTS 

UMi'iufactured  at  Iba  Company's  Works,  Ruibam,  on  the  hauks  of 
the  Blvrr  Uedvay,  and  at  Mureton,  near  Slttlngbourne,  Kent. 
Brick"  Tilps,  Ac  of  any  dn  gn  made  to  order. 

GREAT  CDLAND  CLIFF  HYDRAULIC  LIME. 

Thu,  Lime  it  perfectly  hydraulic,  of  great  strength  and  tenacity  ; It 
■t«  readily  under  Wafer,  and  hecomee  very  hard  in  a short  tims. 

PARR  & STRONG'S  PaTEN’T  COMBINATION, 

(See  BuUdfT.  May  16. 1868  ) 

The  Burham  Brick,  Lime,  and  Cement  Company,  having  been 
jipoif.ted  sole  manutacturers.  Sire  prepared  to  supply  Tables  (or  the 
Cellular  Wslls,  Ac.  Prices  and  particulars  forwarded  in  application. 

PETHER’S  PATENT  UIAPER  BRICKS, 

inanufactnred  only  by 

ITie  Burhtnr,  Briok,  Lime,  and  Cemsnt  Company. 

A great  variety  of  designs  are  prepared  (or  diapered  surfaces, 
ring  coursM,  oircnlar  coluu.ni.  winilow-heals,  Ac.  to  be  seeu  at 
leir  London  DegiOc.  Archltecls'  own  dealgus  executed. 


pORTLAND  CEMENT. 

A.  H.  LAVERS, 

Depdt,  WINE  ELMS.  LONDON,  S.W. 

Thie  CEMENT  Is  being  supplied  In  tbe  cot-strucllon  of  HER 
IIAJeSTT'8  FORTIFICATIONS,  CONVICT  PRISONS.  LIOHT- 
aOUSBS  for  the  HON.  the  TRINITY  BOARD,  the  new  DUBLIN 
P(»RT  DOCKS.  THAMES  EMBANKMENT  WORKS,  MAIN 
DRAINAGE  WORKS  of  LONDON  and  PROVINCIAL  TOWNS. 
ji  tbe  constnicUoD  of  tbe  pnpolpal  RAILWAYS.  CONCRETE 
SOUSES,  Ao.  and  is  largely  us-d  Nr  STUCCO  WORK. 

MERCHANTS  and  SHIPPERS  SUPPLIED. 

DettveTcd  direct  by  SKIP,  RAIL,  or  utberwIsA 
DIPLOMA  AWARDED  VIENNA  EXHIBITION,  1873. 

MEDAL.  INTERNATIONAL  BXHIBIlION.  LONDON.  1874. 

MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA.  PHILADELPHIA  1876. 

LASTER  of  PARIS,  ROMAN.  KEENE'S,  and  PARIAN  CEMENT, 
WHlTEand  RED  SUFFOLK  MOULDBOand  FACING  BRICKS, 
YELLOW  MALMS,  SHIPPERS,  3T0QKS.  GRIZZLES,  PLACE, 
By  Bbiko  or  Rail 

GREY  STONE,  CHALK,  and  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. 

LATHS.  HAIR.  SLATES.  TILES,  AND  FIRE  GOODS. 


GREAVES'S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME, 

PORTLAND,  ROMAN.  AND  LlAfl  CEMENTS. 

greaves,  bull,  & LAKIN 

Delirer  toe  above  to  any  part  o(  London,  by  boat,  rail,  or  cart ; and  to 
•very  part  of  the  kingdom,  by  mil  and  boat,  direct  from  their 

Btookcon,  Wiluioote,  and  Harbury  Works. 

CHIEF  OFFICES— Warwick. 

DEPOTS;  WORCESTER  WHAEP,  BIRMINGHAM, 
13,  SOUTH  WHARF.  PADDINGTON.  W. 


K 


AYE  & CO. 

10,  SOUTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON. 
WORKS:  SOUTHAM,  near  RUGBY. 

PORTLAND 


MANUFACTURERS  of  BL"E  LIAS  LIMB 
CEMENT. 

DeMvered  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  by  RoU  and  OaoaL 


ORTLAND  CEMENT. 

CBAS.  NELSON  4 CO. 

Manufacturers  i f superior  PORTLAND  CEMENT, 

16.  SOUTH  WHARF,  PaDUINGTON,  W. 

STOCKTON,  WARWICKSHIRE. 


lOLES,  SHaDBOLT,  & CO. 

0K41ENT  MANUFACTURERS, 

LIMB  BURNERS, 

ATE.  TILE,  DRAIN-PIPE,  HAIR.  LATH,  and  PIRB-GOODS 
HBRCilANTS, 

BT.  JAMRb'B  and  THORNHILL  WHaRFB, 
OALSDONIAN  ROAD,  LONDON. 


NELSON’S  BLUE  LIAS 

STOCKTON,  WAEWI0K8UIRK. 


LIME, 


16,  SOUTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON,  W. 

iiTeied  hy  Rai  and  Canal  to  all  P rts  of  the  Kingdom. 


MARTIN’S 

PATENT  CEMENT, 

8i&nafaotured  only  by 

OSWALD  R PART, 

At  Martin’s  Cement  and  Plaster  of  Paris  Mills, 
DUKE  STREET,  DERBY. 
ULONDON  DEPOT:  181,  DRURY  LANE,  W.C. 

Cemeut  and  Plaster  of  varioas  qualities  always  in  stock, 
ipeady  for  immediate  delivery,  in  large  or  email  qaantilies, 
iQnotations  on  application  either  at  Derby  or  Loudon. 

The  trade  is  cautioned  against  persons  representing  to 
be  makers  of  MABTIN'8  OBMRNT,  who,  by  sapplying 
an  inferior  mannfactore,  cause  both  dissatisfaction  and 
liloas. 


H 


OOPER  & ASHBY, 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS, 

SOUTHAMPTON, 
e beat  quality  only,  and  i 


CHARLES  FRANCIS,  SON,  & CO.  Cement  Manufacturers 

WEST  MEDINA  MILLS,  NEWPORT,  ISLE  OP  WIGHT. 

Offices  j 17,  Graoeohuroh  Street,  Londou. 

BBTA8LIBHBD  UPWARDS  OF  SIXTY  T B A R S. 

POBTLAHD  OEMBNT  ACCORDING  TO  THB  BOARD  OP  WORKS  TBBT, 

And  extantivoly  uxsd  In  tbu  construction  of  Splthrad  Forti  and  othsi  Ian*  imdartaklngs.  both  (or  iha  Homi 
and  naarlr  avarr  Foralgn  Ooveminent. 

MEDINA  (OR  IMPBOVBD  ROMAN)  OEMBNl, 

Farttscuarty  aoapMd  for  Hydianlio  purpoeei,  more  partlGalarly  whore  qulek  setting  u teiiasred  sash 
the  Breakwater  at  Alderney  and  tbe  Digue  at  Cherbourg,  whure  many  tkuaaaud  tons  have  been  tued. 

TUB  WEST  MEDINA  MILLS  are  situated  at  a short  distance  from  Southampton  Docks  and  Fortsiunntb 
Harbour,  and  Order,  can  be  leadiiv  sxsauted  (or  aU  parts  ol  Snfland  IcspMlallv  Sontberr  nnimtlsst  an 
go.  wnrelyr,  Ports. 

Brouxs  MeoAl,  KxhibttioD,  U9L  Sol  J MedaL  Havre  Exhibition,  1868.  Dlptome  d’Honneor,  Paris,  187S 
ASBNTB  DUBLIN— A j.  Aloncn,  16,  Talbot  Fites  CORK— Thoiopeon  Bros.  4,  Wlntbxop  Street. 

SCOTLAND  — J,  P.  Currie,  19.  Waterloo  Street,  Glasgow, 


F.  ROSHEE  & CO.  LIME,  CEMENT,  BEICK,  & SLATE  MERCHANTS 


LONDON  WHARFS  ^ 

OLD  JAMAICA  WHAIiP,  UPPER  GHOUND-ST.  8. 
KING8LAND  BABIN,  KINQ8LAND.B0AD,  N.E. 


j KING'8-IID.  (oornor  of  Ohoroh.at.)  CHELSEA,  S.W 
I LIMBKILN-HILL  LIMBH0U8E,  B. 

TBBB ELATED  PAVEMENTS  ol  very  varied  and  eaiiened  Dcsirru 
WHITE  GLAZED  TILBS,  BNOLIBF  and  DUTCH,  lor  WA  L 
LININGS,  Ac. 

WELSH.  NEWCABTLB,  and  BTOUBBRIDGe  FIRE  BBIOKH.  A. 
GLAZED  STONEWARE  DEAIN-PIPRS,  TRAPS,  Ao 
RED  DRAIN-PIPES,  PANTILES.  PLAIN  TILES,  4a 
TERRA  OOTTA  and  other  OHIMNEY-POTB.  VasRS.  TBUBSBB 
and  BALU8TRADINO,  In  Artiflclal  Stone. 

GARDEN  EDGING,  TILES,  and  WALL  COPING,  in  great  v.-iriety 
HAIR.  PLASTER,  LATHS,  SLATES.  WHITING.  SAND,  BAL- 
LABT.  and  other  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

Good*  forwarded  by  Railway  with  deepatok. 

LIME  WORKS,  CHALK.  FLINT,  and  BALLAST  WHARFB,  NOBTaKLEBT,  KENT. 

POETLAND  CEMENT  WORKS:  CROWN  QUAY.  8ITTINOBOUBNB.  KENT. 


Whereat  oan  De  obCiUned,  ol  the  beet  quality:— 
SaBY-aTeNB.  CHAI.K,  end  BLUB  LIAS  LIMB. 

PORTLAND,  ROMAN,  KEENE'S,  and  PARIAN  OBMBNTA 
SOWLKY  end  KENT  BRICKS,  by  Cart  or  Barge. 

WHITE  A RED  'SUFFOLB  FACING  RKIOKS,  BPLAYB,  *». 
ilOULUEP  BRICES  of  all  klnda. 

YELLOW  MALM-  OCTTERB,  PICKINGS,  and  PAVIOBB. 
'YHITE.  Black,  and  RED  RUBBERS. 

rEHRO.UBT.AIjLIO  GROOVED  STABLE  BAIOKB  and  CLINKERS. 
ADAMAIfTINB,  DUTCH,  and  HARD  BED  OLlNKKRa 
ORNAMENTAL  ROOFING  TILBS  and  EIDGING.  BLUB  and  BED. 
^’'ArrOBDdBTBF  BLUB  BRICKS  and  PAVING  TILES. 


EASTWOOD  & CO.  (Limited), 

Wellington  Wharf,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth  ; } Lotta-road  Wbarf,  Chelsea  Basin ; 

Purfleet  Wharf,  Earl-atreet,  Blacbfriars  ; | Canal  Bridge  Wharves,  Old  Eent-road. 

LIME,  CEMENT,  AND  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  AND  MERCHANTS. 


8H0EBURY  and  KENT  BB1CK8 

SHOEBURY  MALM  FACINGS  and  PAVIOR8. 

BTOUEBRIDQB,  WELSH,  and  N KWCABTLE  FIBE-BRHJKS,  4a  i 
GLAZED  and  OTHER  DRAIN-PIPES. 

DUTCH,  ADAMANTINE,  and  RED  ENGLISH  ra.Tynrvnuj 
RED  and  WHITE  SUFFOLK  BRICKS. 


any  qaantity  by  Barge  atengside, 

MOULDED  BRICKS  of  ALL  KINDS.  [RUBBERS 

Bed,  White,  and  Black  SUFFOLK  RUBBERS  4'CHALFONl'  RED 
RRD  YORKSHIRE  GOODS. 

STAFFORDSHIRE  BLUB  BRICKS  and  TILES. 

BROSELRY  ROOFING  TILES,  BIDOINO,  4c. 


RED  and  WHITS  SUFFOLK  BRICKS.  I BROSELKY  ROOFING  TILES,  BIDOINO.  4o. 

Also  Portland  Cement  (made  from  the  Medway  Earth,  &c-)  of  Unsurpassed  duality 


BARROW  LIME  WORKS.  ESTABLISHED  UPWARDS  OP  THIRTY  TEARS. 

BARROW  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. 

JOHN  HLLIS  & SONS,  Proprietors  of  the  above  Works,  are  prepared  to  Sapply  this 
Lime  promptly,  either  Ground  or  Unground,  to  any  Station. 

The  Hydraulic  and  Gementitione  properties  of  this  Lime  are  well  known,  and  oannob  be  excelled. 

LONDON  DEPOT-MIDLAND  RAILWAY,  ST.  PANCRAS. 

Prices  and  Terms  on  application  at  Central  Office,  8,  MARKET  STREET,  LEICESTER. 


THE  LONDON  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.  (Limited) 

BDCCESS0E8  to  (JOSTLING  4 CO.  (Limited) 

CEMENT  MANUFACTUEERS. 

OFFICES — 9,  Graoeohuroh-street.  DEPOT — Canterbury  Wharf,  Belvedere^road,  Lambeth. 

WORKS— NORTHFLKBT,  KENT. 

FOHTLAND,  ROMAN,  KEENE*S,  AND  PARIAN  CEMENTS. 
PLASTER  OP  PARIS,  WHITING,  BRICKS,  &o. 


IMPROVED  NON-EFFLORESCENT  KEENE’S  CEMENT. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

McLEAN  & CO. 

ST.  HELEN’S  WHARF, 

26,  BANKSIDB,  SOUTHWABK,  S.E. 

WORKS-SURREY  CANAL  CEMENT  WORKS,  NEW  CROSS,  S.E. 

» MARK,  Improved  Keene’s,  Portland,  Parian,  Plaster  of  Paris,  Hair,  Bricks,  &c. 


LION  WHARF,  MILLWALL,  E. 

GENERAL  AND  BONDED  LIGHTERMEN, 

SAND  AND  BALLAST  MERCHANTS, 

OONTEACTOES  FOE  DEEDGING  AND  EEMOVING  EXCAVATIONS. 

ADDKBSS:— 

a.  A.  fie  A.  PULLER,  Lion  Wharf,  MillwaU,  E 
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J.  TEE.RY  & SON, 

TIMBER  MERCHANTS  AND  MOULDING  MANUFACTURERS, 


10  9,  BOROUGH  ROAO;  LONDON,  S.E. 

PRICE  LISTS  AND  CATALOGUES  OF  MOULDINGS,  POST  FREE. 


JONAS  SMITH  & GO. 


MOULDING  WORKS, 

ESTABLISHED  1868. 

B£X*V1BDMR£  ROA.D  (near  Charing  Cross  Bridge),  Ti A.MBETH,  S.E, 
Large,  superior,  and  thoronghly  seasoned  Stock  of 

:best  'm:otjXj1DXJ<T(3-s. 


J.  MILLS, 


WATERLOO  STEAM  JOINERY  WORKS,  59,  BROADWALl,  STAMFORD  STREET,  SI 


For  the  Mann&ctore  of  ererr  deecription  of  JOINERS’  WORK,  SASHES  and  FRAMES,  DOORS,  8HOP»FROKT3, 
STAIRCASES,  OFFICE  and  FDBLIC-HOUSE  FITTINGS,  &c,,  of  the  best  Matenal  and  Workmanship. 

List  of  Prices  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Postage-stamp. 


C.  B.  N.  SNEWIN, 
MAHOGANY  AND  WAINSCOT  MERCHANT, 

Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  BACK  HILL,  HATTON  GARDEN,  E.C. 

Dry  Hand-rail  Planks,  Prepared  Flooring,  &c.  Country  orders  promptly  esecuted. 


W,  H.  LASCELLES, 
FINSBURY  STEAM  JOINERY  WORKS, 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  FINSBURY,  E.  C. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


M'^GAW  & CO. 


THB  ORIGINAL 

MOULDING  WOEKS, 

Established  1867. 

YORK  ROAD  (near  Westminster  Bridge),  LAMBETH,  S.E. 

MoGAW  A CO.  beg  to  annonnoe  that  they  have  REMOVED  to  their  NEW  PBEMIBBS, 
as  above,  where  all  orders  in  futnre  will  be  received. 

NEW  REGISTERED  BOOK  OP  PATTERNS  FRE 


n 

nii 

; J 

Ji 

:ni 

JOHN  EMERY, 
GRAY’S  INN  JOINERY  WORKS, 


28,  GRAY’ S INN  K 0 A D,  W.O. 

DOORS,  WINDOW  G*.aifiCA8EB,  SHOP  FRONTS,  SHOP.  BANK, 
WAREfiOUBE,  and  OFFICE  FITTINGS,  C0NSERTAT0BIE8, 
CHURCH  and  CHAPEL  FITTINGS, 

And  Every  Description  of  JOINERS’  WORK,  on  the  Shortest  Notica. 
LISTS  OF  PRICES  AND  ESTIMATES  ON  APPLICATION. 


KELLY  & GRAGGS, 

TIMBEE  AND  MAHOGANY  MERCEANTS, 

134,  EUSTON  EOAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 

And  Shaftesbury  Road,  SamDiersmith,  W. 

SWEDISH  DOORS,  MOULDINGS,  AND  TRELLIS. 

ENGLISH. MADE  DOORS,  with  Solid  Pine  Panels,  at  the  same  Prices  as  Swedish,  at  their 

SAW  MILLS,  52,  King  Street  West,  Hammersinith. 


CONTINENTAL  JOINERY 

P.  J.  E K M A N ’ S 

STOCKHOLM  JOINERY  WAREHOUSES, 


PIT*  1^^  ( 


DD 


33,  WHAJRF  ROAD,  CITY  ROAD,  N. 

The  largest  Stock  in  London  of  Superior  and  WelJ.geasoned  Doors, 
Door-frames,  Jamb-linings,  Mouldings,  Architraves,  Skirtings,  Xiattioe 

and  other  Fencing,  Windows  of  every  description,  and 

OTHER  ARTICLES  12?  THB  TRADE  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


Doors,  foTM-.panelled,  oonuoon  2-inch,  from  lls.  6d,  It-ineh,  from  7e  6d 
IJ-iach,  from  6e.  7d.  Shutters  at  prioes  in  proportion.  MonJdad  and  othar 
Articles  at  prices  eq  Daily  low. 

rsio*  lists  sirt  vsni  oir  irpiictTiov.  H.  ATKINSON  A CO.  SenefT?. 


WOOD  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES. 

ROBERT  KIIMC,  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 

BRIDGE  WHARF,  KINGSDAND  ROAD,  LONDON! 

A PEIOB  LIST  SENT  ON  APPLICATION, 


DRY  MAHOGANY. 

SPANISH,  CUBA,  TOBASCO, 


Vljl  , , 

O MkXICAN,  and  HONDDBAS,  in  every  lliickne**,  and  of  th< 
tireate.t  iengtbs  and  -widths.— OBUUQE  ANOOLD.  Uahoganr  an 
WaloMOl  Uercbuit,  4o,  Toitenhjuu  etreet,  Tutleubam-court-ro^. 


B 


ALTIO  WHARF,  PUTNEY, 
ROBERT  AVISS  & CO. 


s.w 


W.  & J.  B.  HUNTER,  i 

IV/fAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  DEAL 

LVI  AND  TIMBER  MEBCHANTa. 


W.  H.  LASCELLES’ 


PATENT  POWELLEl)  FLOOEINS. 


Can  be  laM  In  bait  the  time  of  tbe  ordinary  dowelled  doors.  It  I 
prepared  .entirely  by  maobiiiery,  and  u applicable  to  hard  er  wt 

Sample  pfecea  unt  ou  re«elpt  of  twelve  Id.  etampa. 

Prlcee  per  tquare,  laid  or  not,  can  be  bad  of  lbs  PaUnUe, 

W.  H.  LASCELLES, 

No.  in,  BCTNHILL-ROW,  FINSBURY,  LONDON, 

Particulars  of 

LASCELLES*  PATENT  COTTAGES, 
Made  of  Thin  Slabs  of  Concrete,  sent  poet-frei 
on  application. 


TTFF’S  JOINERY  WORKS, 

Ooora,  Saihe.,  Frames.  Offle*.  Shop,  Church  Pitting..  Ae. 

STAIRCASE  and  ARCHITECTURAL  WORK 

of  hII  deeiviptinni,  Bstimvtee  aud  Prlce-lisi.  on  appllcelion. 

No.  77,  REGENCY  STREET,  WESTMINSTER 


RIVER-STDE  WOOD  SAW^ING. 
PLANING,  and  MOULDING  MILLS 
JOHN  T.  CHAPPELL, 
BUILDER  and  CONTRACTOR. 

Themes  Bank  Wharf,  112,  Grosvenor-rosd,  S.W. 


Office  Entrance,  149,  Lupus-street,  Pimlico,  8.W. 
It  to  any  length.  F' 


Timber  landed  and  cut  to  any  length.  Flooring  eipe- 
ditiuusly  prepared.  Ertenoive  stacking  space.  'Wooc 
sawing,  pfanisg,  moulding,  aod  shaping,  by  the  mo*l 
improved  roachinery.  Large  drying-room.  Special  facili 
ties  for  quick  work. 

Price*  and  terms  on  application. 

(See  also  Stone  Sawing  Advertiaement.) 


Good  Baltic  laths,  wholesale, 

OS  EeMOD»tile  Terms.  Ordera  |)ronp'lf  stUoded  to. 

8.  FAEBROTHKR, 

LATH  HENDEB  »,  BEOOK  8TBBBT.  KENttlNOTON-BOADt 
LstobcUk.  B.B. 


Of  Deals,  Battens,  Pine,  Floor  and  Match  Boards,  Latha,  Pales,  Poles,  Pitch  Pine,  Dantzio  and 
Yellow  Timber.  The  prices  wiU  inclade  Cartage  to  aU  MetropoHtaa  Goods  Stations, 


Church  pews  for  sale.— Thirty 

foQT  Hodon  OsUile  CBURCH  FEW8.  cepaMe  of  aentingBi 
pernOGt  each.  10  feet  long,  S feet  9 inehn  wide.  3 feet  4 Ifiehce  high 
m»d«  o'  beat  red  deal,  etaleed  an-l  Tiirnl.b«>1,  nenrly  M eood  u ce* 
with  BilllDg.  doom,  aad  )>nerded  f1-orKi(  sonpUte.  May  be  Mni 
died. — ^{>p>y  le  Mr.  H.  LINDLRV,  Utiuroh  e(  Aiglaod  UoiiumeDta 
b*.  Tenby-eirret.  UirutUiebitm. 


OHOP-FRONT  for  SALE,  Double-fronte< 

vD  a^'b,  Plate  Qloes.  ALo  JMehiveny  Ol&aed  Windo< 

Bodoeure.  Iisp-retivc  djspeeel;  ch*«ii ; Ihreujh  exteneive  alters 
tIoDs.  — AH*1y,  S.  Geofge-street,  Crejdeo, 


■^ILKlNSOJi 


'N’S  CONCRETE  STABU 

FLOOKIb'O 

after  eenslderable  Inqairy.  been  adopted  by  the  War  Dopor 
'oeni  tor  Btahlea  at  ehorscliab  C\mp,  CoDterbary,  Weedel 
Birmlnybom.  Newcswtle,  Ae.  It  boe  aleo  bwo  lari(ely  a*^  for  stabll 
and  mbie-yarde  of  the  nobility  oud  yeulry  Id  voiioea  porta  cf  It 
klu^dum,  ood  la  opedSed  l,y  mouy  leodliw  Londoo  oad  provladi 

W.  B.  WILKINSON ”&”cO.‘*NrwS^^ 

BaUbLiobed  l»a.  HXSIBITION  MBOAL  1874 


T^M  BOSSED 

Iioproved).  Patented  in  the  United  Kingdoio  ond  in  Front 


FLOCK  PAPERS  (Nei 


Specially  adapted  for  wall  celling,  ond  Kener.I  auraee  deco 
Ar'Utic  deaigna  in  bond  iuadx  paper.,  of  lop-rlor  quolliy,  lu  evei 
>ty1e.  Dodo  decorotioao  BiDhoaeed  leatbsra  and  rabed  fiooki. 
WM.  WOOLLAMS  * CO.  MANUFAOTUKING  ?APBE-3TAlNEBi 
No.  116,  Hi^h-tUtet,  Beer  Mauebuater-aqoarv,  London,  W. 
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SWEDISH 


TRELLIS. 


DOORS,  MOULDINGS,  AND 

UNRIVALLED  IN  QUALITY. 

esdaile  & CO.  # # 

London  Dspots  : Wenlock  Basin,  City-road,  London,  N.;  and  Vanxliall-crcss,  S.'W'. 

^ANUFAOTUKERS  OF  BEST  QUEBEC  PINE  MOULDINGS. 


HIPPED  TO 
AST  POETS, 


PEIOE  LISTS 
POST  FREE. 


SW  ED 


ISH  DOORS  AND  MOULDINGS. 
JOSEPH  SANDELL  & CO. 

WATERLOO  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LAMBETH,  S.E. 

THE  ONLY  REALLY  SEASONED  FIRST-CLASS  DOOR  IMPORTED. 


ES  and  SIZES 
OST  FREE. 


12,000  DOORS  in 
STOCK. 


ftROWSMITH’S  PARi^.TTET  FLOORS. 

BOIJP”(not  V»nf«r«<n  P»t*nt«d  The  B«iit  mAnafartnnd 

SHOW  Ronua.  “Wi.  nbw  m>Nii  uTaittfr,  londdn 
r “apeal&Uty’'c>oiulrti>lDhelnKSoUd  loch  Thick.  BUfU  fUDRe 
ALIKE,  grooved  ■ 


“BOLID  OAK  PAB- 
QUBT."  iDdodlng  fli 
leg,  2».6d,  per  foot.  A 
Bonlere  to  Cerpeta,  loi 
Hella.  Llbrartee,  Bil- 
liard uid  Eece|itlos 
Roome,  Altar  Ploon, 
Ac.  Warmer  than  tUea. 

Kaferencee  to  workr 
executed  during  thr 
last  twenty-three  yean 
In  all  parte  of  the 
world,  Uadoa,  Chimoej 
Ptecea,  Panelling,  Carv- 
ing, and  Blgb-clas 
Joinery  ol  evary  de- 
ecriptlon.  Painting 
''  ■ ' »g.  and  Up- 


branch  ee 


aU  ' 


^PBCIMBNA  DERiaNa,  AND  RRTIMATBB  RB8B 


P.  C.  T U E P I N, 

, . Manufacturer  of  the  Beet  and  Chrapeat 

f A K Q U B T F L 0 0 lU  N G. 

Satimatoe 


Bererencea,  De.lgrt* 

on  application. 

SOLID  OAK  PARQUET,  Inclodiog 
Pixlug,  li,  SL  per  foot. 

wood.caWing  and 

JOINERY  WORKS, 

No.  22,  QUEEN’S  B O A D, 
BaYSWaTEB,  LONDON. 

Agatita  Wanted 

in  prlnripnl  Tuwua  of  the  United 
Kiiigdum  and  Uolaniea. 


liLLOW’S  PARQUET  FLOORS. 

GILLOW  & CO. 

WSTBDOnVE  WOOD  WORKS, 

LANCASTER. 


FLOORING!  DEALS!  MAHOGANY! 

AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  CASH. 

SAMUEL  PUTNEY, 

BaEio  Wharf,  Great  Western  Railway  Bridge,  Paddington,  W. ; Elm-street,  Gray’s-inn.poad,  W.C. 
and  Borough. road,  S.E. 


NEW  ATLAS  SAW-MILLS,  at  HATCHAM. 

jyE_A.I<r^.^C3-EK. — "W.  XjXjOITJD. 

These  Saw-Mills  are  now  completed,  and  are  fi'  ted  with  greallr-inoreased  Steam-power,  so  that  any  quantity  of  work 
can  be  executed  with  rapidity  and  punctuality. 

PENARTH  STREET,  ORMSIDE  STREET,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  S.E. 


NOTICE  TO  AROHITBOTS,  BUILDERS,  akd  OTHERS. 

HIGHBURY  STEAM  JOINERY  WORKS  AND  SAW  MILLS 

50,  BENWELL  HOAD,  HOLLOWAY. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEJT  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OP  JOINERY. 

Circular,  Frame,  and  Band  Saw  Work  done  for  the  Trade.  ^ 

W.  BARNARD,  Manager. 


i'lK)DdoD  OfBoes ; — 176,  Oxford-atreet,  W. 


FRERES&C? 

163](eg’eTitS 

P^5RQUET 

PhOORINR, 

MTISTIG 


Artietio  and  hation* 
Decorations  for 
pihraries.  Dining  ai>' 
Orawiog  Sooma 


la-v 

rcinss 


yiiiok 


KAIVtPTUUCON  FLOOR  CLOTH, 

A WARM,  SOFT,  and  NOISELESS  FLOOR  CLOTE, 

For  notelB  and  Clnba,  1 For  Libraries  and  StudioB, 

For  Coanting-honses  and  Shops,  For  Halls  and  Stone  Floors, 

For  Ohorohes  and  Pablio  Buildings,  | For  Billiard.rooms  and  Passages. 

PLAIN  AND  IN  THE  CHOICEST  DESIGNS. 

Soft  as  an  ordinary  Carpet,  and  specially  recommended  fjr  the  Nursery.  Will  wash  and  does  not  absorb  dust. 
India-rubber  Slacintosh  Coats  of  superior  make  in  every  material,  style,  and  quality. 
Ladies’  Waterproof  Mantles.  1 Coaobmen’a  Driving  G^ts. 

V/aterproof  Leggings  and  Overshoes.  [ Waterproof  Driving  Aprons  and  Ruga. 

India-rubber  Hot-water  Bottles,  Air  and  Water  Beds,  Cushions,  &c. 

VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  MATS, 

For  Carriages,  Warehonses,  Offices,  Conservatories,  and  Entranoe-baUa,  &c.  Mads  any  size  and  thickness. 

BRITANNIA  RUBBER  and  KAMPTUUICON  COMPANY, 

No.  32,  OAHSON-STBEET,  LONDON,  E.C, 

GREEN  TALLY  SLATES  from  EUREKA  QUARRY. 

ROBERTS,  ADLARD,  «e  CO.  SLATE  MERCHANTS 

To  Her  Majesty’s  Navy  and  Ordnance  Boards,  18,  LITTLE  TOWER  STREET,  LONDON, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Supply  of  these  beautiful  new  GREEN  SLATES. 

(Jraunlar  Greea,  Bangon  Festiniog,  Carnarvon,  and  all  other  Slates  and 
Slate  Slabs  kept  in  Stock. 

Pkicbs  and  Samples  tokwakdbd  on  Application. 


EUP.EKA-GREEN,  RED-BROWN,  PURPLE,  AND  BLUE  SLATES. 

SIZES  FEOM  24  bj  14  to  16  bj  8 ; A CHOICE  SELECTION. 

DOULTON  X CO., 

GROVE  ROAD  VICTORIA  PARK,  LONDON,  E 
AGENTS  FOE  THE  GLENBOIG  STAR  FIRE  BRICKS. 

No  other  FIRE  BRICK  combines  such  a high  degree  of  Infosibility,  with  the  entire  absence 
(practically)  of  Expansion  and  Contraction. 

ALL  OTHER  KINDS  OF  ERICKS,  TILES,  LIMES,  AND  CEMENTS. 


EDWARD 


SONS, 


BROOKE  a 

HUDDERSFIELD. 

SANITARY  TUBES  from  2 inches  to  42  inches  DIAMETEK 

PATENT  SEWER  VENTILATORS. 

PRIZE  MEDALS:  PARIS,  1867:  LONDON,  1874. 

Goods  Shipped  at  Ifondon,  Liverpool,  Goole,  or  Hull 
Established  1790.  JAMES  WOODWARD, 

SWADLINCOTE,  NEAR  BURTON- ON-TRENT. 
Mannfactnrer  of  Snperior  Glazed  STONEWARE  SEWAGE  PIPES, 
Gullies,  Invert  and  Janetion  Blocks  for  Briok  Sewers,  Ac. 
TERRA-COTTA  Chimney  Tops,  Vases,  Ac. 
FIRE-BRICKS  of  very  superior  quality  in  every  siae  arid  description.  Boiler 
Sealing  Blocks,  Lining  Brioks  for  Locomotive  Fice-holee,  Furnace  Lumps,  Ac. 
FIRE  CLAY’,  Ground,  and  in  Lump  for  Crucibles,  Ao.,  as  supplied  to  th' 
principal  St^-melting  firms  in  Sheffield,  Ac.  This  CUy  has  been  used 
by  Messrs.  Jessop  A Sons  for  the  past  quarter  of  a rentury. 

Bole  Manufacturer  of  the  Patent  “Wash-Out”  Water-Closet. 
FBICE9  and  FULL  PARTICULARB  oa  APPLICATION. 
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MA.W  & CO.'S  REGISTERED 

■\TAJOLICA  FIRE-PLACES,  FENDERS, 

It  1 *0.  In  three  eUee,  ere  highly  omimenUl,  eeeUy  cleaned,  and 


Londen,  1862.  ESTABLISHED  1795.  Paris,  1 

JOSEPH  CLIFF  SONS 

WORTLEY,  LEEDS, 

DRAIN  PIPES,  highly  glazed,  true  in  form,  and  good  thicknees, — Circular,  from  2 in.  to  3i 
Egg  or  Oval  shape,  from  8 in.  by  6 in.  to  36  in.  by  24  in.  INVERT  BLOCKS,  &o. 
PIKE  BRICKS  for  resisting  the  most  intense  heats,  Blast  Furnace  Lumps,  Patent  Gas  Rei 
Chimnev  Tops. 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  OTHER  TERRA-COTTA,  White  or  Red. 

FACING  BRICKS. — These  are  of  a Warm  Buff  colour,  and  are  largely  specified  by  Archi 
because  of  their  great  hardness. 

GL  AZED  BRICKS,  White  and  all  oolonrs.  Blue  Bricks.  Paving  Tiles.  Adamantine  Clinki 

London  Depot 2 & 4 WHARFS,  KING’S  CROSS  GOODS  STATION. 

Livet^^ol  1,  Back  Leeds  Street.  Leeds  Queen  Street 


FIBST-CLASS  MEDALS  10  MAW  4 CO. 

rNTBBNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  of  1963  : DUBLIN.  13S5 
OPOETO,  ia>5  i PARIS,  1867  ; PHILADELPHIA,  18<6 
.nfi  nuinerouB  oth.tA 

IMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED 
PAVEMENTS, 

Combtnln*  a Wghly  deoowited  and  .conomlcnl  .ntaUtuM  lor  erduian 
fl^iudth«ir  po^hAbl.  coverings  ttAW  A CO.’S  PAtt.ru 

UieworkoftbefiA^tBiieri  of  the  d*?- 

A^lAl  dMlgn.  And  wttmAUB  f«t  every  kind  ^ floor  »a1I  tiling. 
SpeelmeUB  mAy  be  leen  At  HAW  A CO.’S  MAncheeter  Agent*. 

WILLIAM  DALE.  50.  John  DAlU.n.«tre«t. 

Liverpool  Agente,  JNO.  POWELL  A CO.  10,  St.  (>eorge’8<n»cjnt ; And 
D^in  Agente.  H.  BIBTHORPE  A SON,  11  A 13.  ^rk-blll. 
London  Ageiitd,  W.  B.  SIMPSON  A SONS.  iSO,  Weit  Sti^l ; And 
Ualted  StAtM  of  AmencA  Agente,  A MBKCHANT  A CO. 

344.  PeBrl-alreet.  New  Y.rk. 

MAW  A CO.  BKNTHALL  WORKS.  BROSELET. 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  EXHIBITION  OF  laea. 

Architectural  pottery 

COMPANY,  POOLE,  DORSET, 

B&d  11,  Adsm-street,  Adelphi,  late 
46,  St.  Martin's-Une,  London,  W.C. 
Manufaetnrers  of 

MOSAIC  EN0AU8TI0,  AND  TESSELATED  TILE8 
in  varioQBOolourBforCburch  and  Pavemeota,  &o. 

WHITE  AND  COLOURED  GLAZED  WALL  TILES, 
For  Baths,  Dairies,  &o. 

Patterns  and  Prices,  Special  Designs  and  Estimates  free. 
Tile  Payements  Hied  complete  by  eipenenoed 
Workmen.  Shipping  Oraers  promptly  executed. 


THOMAS  SMITH  & CO. 

CANAL  POTTERIES  OLD  KENT  ROAD  LONDON,  S,] 

(Late  of  the  Original  Lambeth  Potteries.  Established  1749), 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OP  HERBERT  J.  JONES’S  PATI 
DRAIN  PIPES. 


These  Pipes  afford  every  facility  for  making  examinations  and  iunotions  at  any  time,  wi 
interfering  with  the  flow  of  sewage.  Especial  attention  is  called  to  this  advantage,  as,  i; 
usual  manner  of  making  oonneotions,  a hole  is  either  knocked  in  the  Pipe  for  the  insertion  ( 
end  of  the  intended  subsidiary  drain,  or  several  pipes  are  displaced  to  allow  the  usual  junoti 
be  put  in.  The  latter  method  is  almost  as  objectionable  as  the  former,  as  the  work  cann 
performed  without  chipping  the  ends  of  the  pipes,  thus  causing  short  bearings  and  imp 
joints. 

HERBERT  J.  JONES’S  PIPES  are  made  of  the  thickness  approved  by  the  Metrop 
Board  of  Works,  and  are  supplied  at  the  London  tariff  prices.  References  can  be  given  to 
^iHDent  District  and  other  Survevors.  


SILVER  MBDAL.  PABJB  EXHIBITION  .IM^ 

TJEAKE’S  TERRO- METALLIC  TILES, 

B PIPES  Ac.— Nolle.  li  hewby  mow  re.pw:ttnUy  given.  Ihirt  tb* 

i5)NI»N  DEPOT  for  thle  WARE  1»  REMOVED  to  ^ ®; ’J, 
MikMlMfisld-Btreet  North.  Clty-t.fd  BmIu.  N.  ; todly.  t^t  the  tr^« 
Sra  " TEBRO-MBTALLIC"  la  the  racluelve  right  o' the  PropTwtor. 
•idWdly.  th*l  the  ■■  Report,  of  the  JoriM.  p*«e  ^1.  of  the  GrMl 
1851,  note  the  gTMit  of  a Flnt<^  “*• 

■A  lAna  ttK  '*  'Tile  TlleriM-  ."HUB 


SauniM^.e  known  eo  long  ae  " The  Tll«ri«-“  TunJtalL  Staflord 
eMre,  aa  the  lint  of  the  kind  In  the  world 


nOET  TALE  TEEKA-METALLIO 

I TILERIES,  WOLSTANTON.  STOKE-ON-1  BENT. 
TOMKINSON.  HOLLINS.  A BASKORD, 
Mannfaetarere  of  Terra-Metallio  Bl"® Omain.u.al  Eldge.  B.^ 
and  Floor  TilM,  of  all  d.«jripllon«.  Bnildlug  and  P*®'b»  Bncks, 
Stable  Clinker*,  Garden  TDee.  _Quotatiooe  up-.n  applicallou^ 


PANTILES  SUPEBSRDED.  _ 

Buff  coeeugated  euofing  tiles 

Coit  No  More  than  ti.  common  PanUlee,  although  VMtly 

?AT^r"EXFA?rmNO  RroOB  tiles,  euilkble  for  any  Ptteh 
UhlE  CEMENTS,  PLASTER,  HAIR.  LATHS, 

' TILF.S,  PIPES.  Ac. 

BLUB  GROOVED  AND  PLAIN  STABLE  PATINO  BRICES. 
adamantine  CL1NEKB8. 


UED  COEBDGATED  HOOFING  TILES. 

f A LARGE  QUANTITY  OP  THE  ABOVE  IN  B’TOOK. 

W.  C.  HAWKER, 

EEIMOBT  Liail  WHABP.  TTOEK  ^ 

KING’S  CROSS.  N.  nearly  oppoeite  entrance  to  Goode  8ta  e 
vU  Northern  Railway). 

>ED  CORRUGATED  ROOFING  TILES 
A.  H.  LAVERS 


KINSON  POTTERY  COMPANY.  John  Phillips  & Compau 

GLAZED  STONEWARE  SOCKET  PIPES. 

ACCESS  PIPE. 

Phillips's  Improved  ' i"  Terra-Cotta  Ohimne; 

iocess  Pipe  and  Vitreous  Fire  Bricks,  Fire  ( 


Architectural  Terra-Cotta  Window  Heads,  String,  Ridge  Cresting,  Finials 
POTTERIES:— POOLE.  Dorset;  NEWTON  ABBOT.  Devon. 
DEPOTS : — LONDON,  Albert  Embankment,  Lambetb,  S.E. ; PLYMOUTH,  Great  W 
Docks;  CORNWALL,  Par  Harbour. 


DOULTON  & CO.  High  Street,  Lambeth, 

WERE  AWARDED  FIVE  PRIZE  MEDALS  at  the 
PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION. 
Messrs. D.  & Co.  call  attention  to  their  CLOSET  PANS  andT 
in  STRONG  VTTEIPIED  STONEWARE. 

Cottage  Pan  and  Trap  at  4s.  6d.  (as  Illustra 

FIG.  "D." 

Manufacturers  of  FOWLER’S  PATENT  CLOSI 
DEPOTS  : — 61  & 63,  South  John-st.  and  100,  Soho-st.  Liv' 
Granville  Wharf,  Birmingham  ; and  Hope-st.  Salford. 


w 


WTNE-ELUS.  LONDON. 
BLtrB.^'d^BR08ELKY  RIDGE  end  BOOFINO  TILES. 


RBD.  BLUB,  and  BR08ELKY  RIDGE  »d  BOOK 
" ■ WHITE  GLAZED  TILES  kod  GLAZED  BK.t  kJJ. 

WHITS  ^^“'Jj^nt.INB  CLINKKR8 
«BD  BLUB  BUFF  end  BLACK  FLOORING  TILS8  eadQaerrle/. 
’blub  STAFFOEDSBIBE  BRICKS  of 

Forwarded  u>  »D  perte  dlreot  from  the  Wnrke. 


DOTJLTON’S  Superior  Glazed  Stoneware  DKAIN  PII 

EXTRACT  from  JUDGES’  REPORTS  of  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION. 

“ Medal  fjr  Improved  Sanitary  Stoneware  and  Sewer-pipes  ©f  Special  Construe 

STANFORD’S  PATENT  JOINT  FOR  PIPES 

This  Joint  is  absolutely  Water-tight;  and  needs  no  skilled  labour  in  fixini 


POOLE’S  PATENT 

bonding  boll  eoofing  tiles 


a 


fl 


R 

t. 

Axe  eaperterto  ell  otbei 
Are  Bq  UAre.eonHiTed,  like 

SlAle  ; 


For  partl(niler>  end  prioet. 

Apply  •« 

John  Ma’ttrews, 

ROYAL  PO'rTEEV, 
Wli3Tl)N-8liPKB-»IABB 
Rol*  AerieiM-of  pAtent 


London  patent  felt  company’s 

IUPBOVED  ASPHALTIC  HOOFING  FELTd 
DRY  Hair  fbl’ts 

And  PATRNT  SHIP  SHEATHING  FSLT3 
Delivered  Free,  ml  loweet.  Prioee. 
tl««e:  Soieex-plAce,  94,  LeAdenhAU-atreet,  London.  B.O. 


HENRY  DOULTON  & CO.  HIGH  STREET,  LAMBETH, 

Goods  delivered  by  Bail  or  Water  from  Works  in  London.  Lancashire,  and  Si’affnrdshi 


FULL  SOCKETED  INVERTS. 

(BKOOEE’S  PATENT.) 

Full  PARTICULARS  and  DRAWINGS  of  this  important  INTENTION  can  be  obtaii 

EDWARD  BROOKE  & SONS, 

HUDDERSFIELD. 
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J»the,  c™e«.  j STANFORD’S  PATENT  JOINT  FOR  PIPES 

» AtSO  OP 

Fire  Bricks,  Terra-cotta,  Chimney  Pots,  Glazed  Bricks  and  Tiles,  Gas  Retorts,  Invert  Blocks. 

Works— WORTLEY,  near  Leeds.  ^ LONDON— 19,  Laurence  Pountney-lane,  E.G 


JOHN  BOLDING  & SONS, 

SANITARY  ENGINEERS 

AND 

BRASS  FOUNDERS, 
GROSVENOR  WORKS, 

19,  SOUTH  MOLTON  STREET, 

LONDOX,  'W. 

MANTJFAOTTIHEKS  OF 

Plumbers’  Brass  Work,  Sanitary  Earthenware,  Baths,  Pumps,  Water  Closets, 
Urinals,  Water-Waste  Preuenters,  and  all  Sanitary  Appliances, 


lUuatrated  Catalogue,  bound  in  Cloth,  containing  177  pages.  Free  by  Post 


on  receipt  of  BneinepB  Card. 

WASTE  WATER  METER  SYSTEM. 

This  system  was  first  introduced  in  Liverpool,  where 

( Water  to  the  value  of  more  than  £40,000  per  annum  has  been  saved, 
AND  CONSTANT  SERVICE  GIVEN  IN  ADDITION. 

It  is  now  being  extended  to  other  Towns  both  in  this  ooantry  and  abroad,  with  equally  satisfactory  results. 


Engineers  and  Corporate  Authorities  supplied  with  details  on  application  to 

iTHE  SECRETAET.  WASTE  WATER  METER  CO.,  LIM„  4,  COOK-STREET,  IITERPOOL. 


iiPPLT  TO 

MOULB’S 
PATENT  BARTH 
CLOSET  COMPANY 
(Limited), 

8a,  GARRICK  STREET, 

COVENT-GAEDSW, 

LONDON.  W.o. 

PRIZE  MEDAL  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION,  l»7e. 


Apparatus  for  Ose  ln 

Closets,  No.  4.  M 0 U L E ’ S 


OOMMODJ!,,  Nu.  10. 


EARTH  CLOSETS 


JAMES  STI  FF  X SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 


I Glazed  Stoneware  Drain  Pipes,  Sewer  Traps,  Architectural  Terra  Cotta, 

LONDON  POTTERY,  LAMBETH.  8.E. 

WEAVER’S  VENTILATING  SEWER-AIR  TRAP. 


fi  described  at  the  Social  Boience  Congrees,  Liverpool,  1076.  For  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Price  Lists,  apply 

I JAMES  STIFP  fe  SONS.  High,sb-PPt. 

IGLAZED  SOCKETED  SANITAkY  I UbStS, 

I CHIMNEY  POTS,  &C.  Goods  Shipped  at  Hull  and  other  Porta. 

•.  W.  HiCK,  Sanitary  Tube  Works  Hnnslet  Carr,  LEEDS. 


J.  TYLOJt  A tiUNt” 

PATENT  EEGULATOR  VALVE  CLOSET, 

I WITH  FULL-SIZE  BASIN  TEAFPSD  ABOVE  FLOOR 
LSTBL  WITH  AFfER-FLUSH 

PATENT 

WASTE  NOT  ' 

VALVE, 

WHICH  CLOSES 
OF  ITSELF, 
CAN  BE  FITTBB 
TO  THIS 

CLOSET. 

J.  TYLOR  & SONS,  MANUPAOTURERB, 

No.  2,  NBWQATK  STREET.  LONnoN. 

Sluice  Yalves,  Hydrants, 

STAND-POSTS, 
PUMPS,  STEAM  FITTINGS, 

WROUGHT-IRON  PIPES  and  FITTINGS, 

WATEE-WASTE 

PREVENTERS, 

And  every  deaoription  of 

PLUMBEES’  BRASS  & SANITARY  WORK, 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

THOS.  LAMBERT  & SONS, 

SHORT  STREET,  LAMBETH, 
LONDON. 


Catalogaes  popt  free  on  application. 


PARTS,  LADDERS,  BARROWS,  &c.^ 

OBOIvGE  ELL  & CO.  BuilUm  ol  Cfti'ta.  Vauj.  Wuzon& 
Trucks,  TsoUeys,  Ac.  Contracturs'  nud  Builders*  Pbuit 

LADDERS.  BARROWS.  TRESTLES,  .STEPS.  8WINOINO 
8UAPFOLD3,  PICK-HELVB8,  HAMMER  HAMDI-E8  4ifc 
Wheels  mede  h;  Iiopruved  Machinery  on  the  Pretni'es. 
Barrows,  Dobbin  and  other  Carte,  int«i«ii»l  for  esimrUtien. 
■iiulG  by  inacblaery  lone  to  be  intercbangeable  In  tbetr  parte 
SoaffoldiDj,',  Ladders,  Barrowi,  Treaties.  Sb-ps.  ie.  LsMt  on  fllra 
KNQUSH  TiMilBR.  SPOKBR,  FELI  OE3.  8Tl)CK^  FENClN'Q.ao. 
Frier  Uets  ou  Appllua,tlon. 

GEORGE  ELL  & CO. 

EUSTON  WORKC,  279  and  289.  EUSTON  ROAD.  K W arut 
BRIDGE  WHARF.  BI8H0I-S  ROAD.  LONDON.  W 


CARTS,  WAGONS, 

VANS,  DRAYS,  AND  BARROWS, 

(or  Contiactcrs  and  Builders 

Vanfl  of  every  descripticn  for  Timber  Merchant*,  4c.  for  Town  and 
Coiuitrypurpo  es. 


Cataloaues  on  application  to 

HAYES  & SON,  Scatuford  and  Peterborough. 


ravel  and  SAND  FOR  SALE, 

VJT  At  stone  c-^urt  pier,  oreknhithe. 

Also  FLINTS  and  CUaLK. 

Delivered  anywhere  on  the  Themes  by  arrangement, 
at  S*.  per  ton  tor  Oravel.  lo.b. 

Apply  t«  Mir.  JUPP,  Stone,  near  Dartford 


SAND.— 600,000  Tins  of  best  clean,  sharp, 

white,  red,  and  yelb  v Pit  SAND  FOR  SALE.  Speola)  con- 
iTHcts  eotnred  InU)  for  pi  oe  and  lamplta.— Apply  to  E.  ROBERT- 
SON. Wet  Dock-yard.  Ipev  Ich. 


li 
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To  Iron  Marcbaota,  Contractor*,  Builders,  and  Others, 

Messrs,  fuller,  horsey,  son,  & 

CO.  are  initrueted  by  the  Proprietor,  who  i»  entering 
hneineea  amngeirieQts,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  nn  'be  PKB- 
MISBS,  Hand  15,  Wharf-road,  City-road,  on  THUESDaY,  OCPO- 
BEEflSth.  at  OKE  precisely,  the  SToCK-lN- TRADE  of  an  IRON 
UEECHAKT.  loclodiDg  50  tons  new,  square,  rousd,  and  flat,  best 
Staflordsblre  ban,  32  tons  angle,  half-round,  and  channel  iron,  110 
rolled  joieta,  ir  tons  flitch  plates,  4 tone  hoop  iron,  5 tons  beat  cast, 
shear,  and  spring  steel,  12  tons  bolts,  nnta,  rirsta,  coach,  and  set 
screws,  2 bar-iron  racks,  40  feet  long  ; plate-iron  nek,  wrought-iron 
wharf  crane.  Sd  cwt. ; Arery'sweigbiog-machlne,  Mann's  Qremlsllng 
safe,  SS  by  24  by  40  inebes  ; office  furniture,  and  other  effiecis.  At  the 
same  time  will  be  offered  the  Lease  of  th*  desirable  Premisee,  haTlog  a 
walenide  frontage  of  97  feet  to  the  Weolock  Ba-nn.  and  a ground  area 
of6,45U  square  feet  B.irgea  esn  load  alongside.  The  Premises  may 
be  viewed  by  orders  to  be  bad  of  the  Auctioneers,  and  the  Stock  the 
day  preceding  the  Bale.— Particulars  and  catalogues  may  be  bad  on 
tbs  Premisee,  and  of  Messrs,  FCLLEE,  HORSEY,  80>',  A CO.  11. 
Biiiiter-equare,  E.C. 


To 


Carpenters,  and  Otben.— Quantity  of  Bl'ILOlb'G 
MATERl.ALS,  comprising  new  yellow  and  Pin*  Boards.  bsUms, 
Joists,  rafters,  sashes  snd  frames,  doors.  200  scaffold  poles,  twenty 
dosen  cords,  boarda  and  putlog*.  York  paving,  chiinuey-pleevs, 
window  clils,  coping,  slates,  10,000  plain  tiles,  stoves,  ranges,  and 


_effecti. 

TR.  W.  KNOX  ■will  SELL  the  above 

by  AtrCTlON,  on  tbe  PRSMIBES,  Pomeroy-etreet,  Nsw 

Cross,  on  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  2nd.  at  TWELVE,  without  reserve. 
On  view.— C-atalognes  as  above,  and  18,  Old  Kent-road, 


KIXOdLAlfD. — Horses  and  Plant  of  a Parish  Contractor. 

Mr.  RYMILL  -will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

at  No.  i WHARF.  Hertford-road.  Kingiiand,  on  THURSDAY 
nest,  OCTOBER  4tb.  at  ONE  o'clock,  by  order  of  Mr.  Henry  Crane, 
whose  oontrtcts  with  Shoreditch  parish  have  expired.  20  iKiwerful 
CABT-HOESB.  15  Brick  and  Dust  Carts,  2 Spring  Vans.  Slop  Wagons, 
2«seU  of  Thili  and  Chain  Harness,  ai^  sundry  useful  Plant.- On 
view  day  prior.  Catalogues  of  tbe  Auctioneer,  Repository.  Baibican. 


Near  Aldgate  Railway  StatioB.- To  Contractor*.  Draggists,  aothiers, 
Printefi,  Packing-case  Maker*,  and  Other*. 

Me.  NOTLEY  will  SELL,  at  tlie  MART, 

on  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  15,  the  LEASE  of  M.ANUFAC- 
TIfRINfr  PBEM ISEB.  severing  an  area  of  about  7.000  feet,  situate 
in  Ooulston-eqaare.  High.itreel.  Whitechapel.  They  comprise  a 
spacloos  workshop  of  th^  floors  ; an  other  building  used  as  a drjlug- 
Mied,  stables  for  fonr  horses,  yanl,  Ac.  Held  for  nineteen  yeais  to 
run.  at  a lowrenL — May  be  viewed,  and  parliciitar*  had  of  Mrfsr*. 
ELLIS  A CB06SF1BLD,  Solicitors,  IS,  Mark-lsne  : and  of  the 
Auctioneer,  SO,  ComhilL 


CAMBERWELL.— Building  Materials— By  order  of  the  School  Board 

Mr.  DOUGLASS  young  will  SELL  by 

AUCTION,  on  the  PREMISES.  George-street,  Camberwell 
at  the  rear  of  the  school,  on  TUE.SDAY.  OCTOBER  9.'  1877  at 
TWELVE  » quantity  of  excellent  BUILDI.SO  MATERIALS,  Includ- 
ing large  q'lontity  of  sonnd  biiok*,  excellent  York  paviog  and  cills 
sound  rafters.  Joists,  floor■boa^d^  and  other  useful  timber,  slates 
pantiles,  stoves,  sashes  and  doors  with  frames,  and  other  materials 
comprised  in  seven  honsee.— Catalogues  at  the  School  Board  Office* 
Victoria  Embankment,  and  of  tbe  AgcUoneer,213s,  Clapham-roa-I. 


FOREST  GATE. — Seventh  Bale  of  Freehold  Building  Land,  flve 
minute*'  walk  from  two  railway  sUtiou*. 

■jV/TESSRS.  PHILIP  D.  TUCKETT  & CO. 

i'  A are  inatrueted  by  John  Gurney,  esq.  to  SELL  by  AUCTION 
at  the  SWAN  HOTEL,  Stratford,  on  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  4,  at 
SIX  o'clock,  in  M lots,  a forther  portion  of  very  eligible  FREEHOLD 
LAND,  with  long  depths,  baring  25  fest  frontages  to  Norwich-road 
an  important  thoroughfare,  55  feet  wide,  planted  as  an  avenue  and 
93  feet  frontages  U Clova-road,  where  a unaller  class  of  bouse  may  be 
erected.  Tbe  position  is  the  best  in  the  nelghbonrbood.  beiug  near 
the  new  public  part  at  West  Ham,  between  Marylmd  Point  and 
Forest  Gate  Bailvay  Butlons,  about  thres-quartors  of  a mile  from 
Stratford,  five  miles  from  tts  City,  and  where  additional  villa  resi- 
dence* are  greatly  needed  to  meet  the  demand.  Free  ooDveyances,  and 
payment  by  half-yearly  insulments  extending  over  ten  year* —Par- 
ticulars of  Mesrn.  YOUNG,  JONHS.  ROBERTS,  A HALE,  Sulieiton 
No.  1.  St.  Mildxed'f-court,  E.C.  ; or  of  Messrs.  PHILIP  D.  TUCKETT 
A CO.  Land  Agantt,  Surveyor*,  Ac.  lO.i,  Old  Rmad  i-lreet,  E C. 


On  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  llth.-OXFORD-ROAD,  Beading.-lm- 
portant  Notice  of  Bala.- Just  beynnd  the  Bjtjugh  Boundary,  on 
the  West  aide  of  Reading,  and  fronting  tbe  main  Oxford-road 
Conveniently  near  the  heart  of  the  town,  within  easy  distance  of  tbe 
principal  factories.  Freehold  Building  Land,  subdivided  Into  Plot* 
suitable  for  Small  hooses,  which  In  this  neighbourhood  very  speedily 


■\fESSRS. 

It  a received  i: 


J.  OMEE  COOPER  & .SON  have 


1 iBstructions  from  tbe  Direeton  of  tbe  Berkshire 
re  Company,  Limited,  to  SELL  by  Auction,  at  the  UPPER  SHIP 
HOTEL.  Eoidiug,  on  THUESDAY,  OCTOBER  llth,  1S77.  at  THREE 
o'clock  In  the  AtUmoon  precisely,  Nnmerous  BUILDING  PLOTS  on 
ths  Gtoveland's  Estate,  near  the  Ooverniaent  Barracks,  and  fronting 
am  Oxford-read  and  a new  road  of  good  width  to  be  shortly 


Tbe  Auctioneers  desire  to  direct  attention  to  this  Property  as  the 
Land  offered  for  sale  is  specially  adapted  fur  building  ; tbe  distsuice 
from  the  town  is  vsry  moderate  ; the  Plots  are  of  square  tmutage  and 
good  depths,  many  of  them  fronting  tbe  main  road. 

The  number  of  good  dwellings  for  tirliiianr  in  and  around  Reading 
is  still  greatly  below  ibe  requirements  of  tee  population,  and  an 
opportunity  will  he  afforded  by  this  asle  of  meeting  the  still  lo- 
ereaaiog  demand  for  cottsges  ana  small  housex 
Particulars  and  condition*  of  Sale,  with  lllhograpbM  plans,  may 
be  had  on  applicali  m to  Messr*.  BLANDY  A WITUERINOTON. 
Solicitors.  No.  1,  Friar-street,  Rinding;  or  to  Mvssr*.  J.  OilER 
COOPER  A SON,  Laud  Agents  aud  Vainers,  No.  162.  Friar-street 


Heading. 


CITY  of  LONDON,  HOUNDSDITCU.  — Commanding  Freehold 
1 Building  Bite  for  Shops  or  Warehoune,  with  a frontage  of  over  7l>  ft 

Messes,  edwin  fox  & bousfield 

wiU  SELL,  at  the  MART,  on  WEDNESDAY.  OCTOBER  17th. 
at  TWO  precisely.  In  one  lot,  an  important  and  valuable  FREEHOLD 
ESTATE,  comprising  Nos.  87,  88,  89,  and  90.  on  the  north  and  prefer- 
able side  of  Houndsditch,  now  amongst  tbs  most  flourishing  Uiorougb- 
fares'in  the  City  of  London,  consisliug  of  a soperflcial  area  of  about 
1,1*0  feet,  with  the  unusually  extensive  and  conspicuous  frontage  of 
72  feet,  admirably  adapted  for  the  erection  of  shops  or  warehouse*. 
The  proximity  of  the  property  to  the  variotu  r.vilway  termini  and 
station*  eepecially  adapts  it  for  a great  number  of  couiraercLal  pur- 
pesea— Particulars  of  Uners.  SYDNEY  A BON.  Solicitors,  46,  Fins- 
bury elrcui  : at  tbe  Mart  • and  of  Messrs,  EDWIN  FOX  and  BOU3- 
FIBLD.  94.  Gieshsm-street,  Bank.  E.C 


m the  border*  of  the  City  of  London.-Capital  Freehold 
nipriaing  an  area  of  4 000  snperfleial  feet,  close  to  tbe 
5 London  and  Norlh-Weeteru  Railway,  and 


BIN8BUKY,  . 

Property,  « 

Goods  Sutii 

nearly  abutting  on  the  North  London  LIl-. 

IVfESSRS.  EDWIN  FOX  & BOUSFIELD 

Xt  J will  SELL,  at  the  MART,  on  'WEDNESD-AY.  OCTOBER  17ih, 
at  TWO  preciaely.  a valuable  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY,  situate 
•imostadjscenttothe  grand  new  Goods  Station  of  the  Norlh-Westeni 
Ball  way,  now  in  course  of  erection.  The  estate  compria**  about  4,2  -u 
feet  of  Ian  J.  and  is  well  placed  in  Horse  Shoe-alley,  Wilton-etreet. 
Finsbury,  with  a substantial  modem  range  of  workshops  and  two 
dwelling-honses  thereon,  admirably  adapted  toi  the  erection  of  a factory 
or  warehi.use,  which  are  much  In  demai-d  a'  this  spot,  and  so  posi- 
tioned aa  >n  all  probability  tobeabeorbed  iu  the  various  improvement! 
■now  occurring  thereat.  Posseeslon  will  be  given  on  completion  of  the 
purchase.— PanicuUr*  o'  Messrs.  CRICK  A FRBElfAN,  Sollcitet* 
MalJon.  Essex;  of  Meesrt.  FREEMAN  A BOTHAMLBY.  Solicitors, 
Nn.  13,  Qneen-atreet,  Cheapside;  at  the  Matt;  and  of  Messrs' 
EDWIN  FoX  A BOUSFIELD.  No  2*.  Qresham-street.  Bank,  E C. 


BUILDING  MATEBIAL3:  eomprUlng  20.( 
rafters,  a qnantity  of  tie-beams,  wall-piste 
brick  erection  of  stable. 

Me.  HEKBERT  bean  sell  the 

ab-jve  by  AUCTION,  on  the  ROFE-WALK,  known  as 
Dilstun-grove,  adjoining  146,  Jamaica-level,  Rotherhlthe.  on  FRIDAY 
©CTOBER  3th,  ai  TWELVE  for  ONE  precisely. 

W^Li^eirec^l^C  ‘be  Auctioneer,  6,  King 


KENSINGTON. — Building  Ms'eriale  of  the  VIcaraga 

\/rESSRS.  HORNE,  EVERSFIELD.  & CO. 

Lt  a will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  tbe  Pr.RSlISKB.  on  WEDNES- 
DAY, OCTiJBEES.  at  ONE,  the  valuable  BUILDING  ilATERIALS 
of  tbe  bouse  and  premises  known  as  the  Vicarage,  Church-street, 
Kensington  : comprising  a large  quantity  of  capital  bncks,  tiles,  slates, 
rafters,  joiats,  girdera,  floor  boarda,  plate-gl.isa,  and  other  sashes,  doors, 
marble  and  other  chimney-pieces  (some  with  carved  wood  dressings), 
lead  gutters,  cisterns  aod  pipes,  stone  paving,  coping  and  cills,  stoves, 
ranges,  folding  coach-house  and  other  gates,  a large  hoise-cheetnnt 
tree,  and  numerous  flitures  and  fitting*  up. — Maybe  viewed  tbe  day 
previoog.  Catalogues  bad  on  tbe  Premise*  ; and  of  HORNE,  EVERS- 
FIELD.  A CO.  80,  Fore-street,  E.C.  and  17,  Great  George- 
street,  S-W. 


UILDHALL,  27th  September,  1877. — The 

VJT  City  Linds  Committee  will  meet  at  the  GUILDHALL,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  tbe  10th  of  OCTOBER  next,  at  HALF-PAST  ONE 
o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  PROPOSALS  for  Taking  on  Lease  the 
WORKSHOPS  and  PREMISES  on  the  West  Side  of  King's  Arms* 
yard,  Biahopsgate.  in  the  City  of  London,  for  13J  years,  from 
Michaelmsa,  1877,  the  Bent  to  commence  at  Christmas,  1877, 

Plans  of  the  property  maybe  seen,  aod  further  particulars  aal 
forms  of  Tender  obtained,  upon  application  at  the  Office  of  the  CltF' 
Architect,  Guildhall.  FEED.  BR.AXD,  Comptroller, 


PIMLICO. — To  Sculptor*.  Marble  3f*aons.  Builders,  and  Other*. 

Y/tESSRS.  HORNE,  EVERSFIELD,  & CO. 

l.VJl  are  Instmeted  by  Mr.  J.  Wren,  to  SELL  by  AUfTION,  at 
hi*  WHARF.  195.  Buckingham  PalaCT-road,  8 W.  on  TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER  16th,  and  following  dAy,  at  ONE  o'clock  precisely  (the 
greater  part  without  rre*-rvc),  the  valuable  STOCK  of  MARBLE, 
conaisting  uf  atHtuary,  Sicilian  and  vein  marble  block*,  including 
about  350  boat  block*,  suitable  fur  «tauettee,  Ac.  ; several  thonaXnd 
feet  of  EuglUb  sawn  tlab,  in  vein,  Siciliau,  black,  black  and  gold.  St. 
Anu’*,  roiigerojal,  Genoa  grrea.  Bardil'a,  dove,  LangueJoc,  L-amartine, 
and  other  coloured  marbles,  monument*,  figure*,  ganlen  vaiee. 
pedestal*,  and  other  effect* — Mav  be  viewed  one  day  previons,  and 
caUloguea  bod  on  the  Premises,  and  of  HORNE.  EVERSFIELD.  A CO. 
No.  17,  Great  Oeoige-etreet,  8.  W.  aud  80,  Fore-»t«et,  E.C.— Approved 
bill*  at  four  and  *ix  monlha 

LUDGAIE-HILla — Building  Material*. — By  order  of  tbe  Wor*hipful 
Company  of  Vintner* 

Y/TESSRS.  HORNE,  EVERSFIELD,  & CO. 

rVl  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  PBBMI3R3,  early  in 
OCTOBER,  all  the  valuable  BUILDING  M.ATERIAI^,  of  the  utnal 
dcAoriptian,  of  tbe  thirteen  hoUMv,  woiluhopa,  and  premise*,  sitiuite 
Noa  56  to  74,  on  the  north  side  of  Carter-lane,  and  Noe.  1.  2,  and  S, 
Cobb'»-court,  adjoining. — 80,  Fore-»treet,  B.C.  and  17,  Great  G,orge- 
•tieet,  8.W. 

GRAY'3-INN-ROAD. — Remaining  Portion  of  tbe  Plant  and  Stock 
of  a Builder  aud  Contractor. 

YfESSRS.  HORNE,  EVERSFIELD,  & CO. 

LTJ.  will  SELL  by  auction,  without  reeerve,  early  in  the  ensning 
month,  on  the  PREMISES,  12,  Henry-street,  an  8-b.p.  PORTABLE 
ENGINE,  a morlar-mill,  large  quantity  of  capital  acaffulding.  dry 
yellow  deals  snd  board',  prepared  fl‘>oriug,  various  iCorea,  and  sd-o  a 
few  lots  of  office  (fumiiure.  Detail*  in  ^ture  adreitlseiuenU.— 80, 
Pore-etreet.  E.C.  and  17,  Great  Oeorge-street.  S.W. 

M.tlDA-UILL. — The  capiUl  and  extensive  Plant  and  Stock  Of  a 
Contract  >r  and  Builder. 

YfESSRS.  LEREW  & RANDALL  ttill 

i.VX  SELL  by  AUCTION.  On  the  PREMISES,  Nocthwick- 

terraee-mews,  Nonhwkk-Urrace,  and  Sulherlaiid-garden*.  Maids- 
bill,  on  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  4th.  at  TWELVE  for  OSB, 
tbs  PLANT  and  STOCK  ; compriting  600  acaffuld-poles,  400  ditto 
boards,  30  dozen  cord*.  50  dozen  putlog*,  60  wheeling  plank*. 

SO  ladder*,  steps  and  tieetle*.  crab,  jack,  weighing-machine,  barrows, 
portable  ofiice,  SO  carpenters'  benchee,  Iron  cramp,  2,000  pme 
plank*,  deals,  and  battens,  boards  ; 150  square*  1^  iuch,  1 iuch,  and 

3 loch  flooring;  match  lining,  quartering,  large  quanUty  of  Port- 
land and  York  stone,  8,000  brick*,  180  drain  pipes,  builder*'  Don- 
mongery  ; oubtent*  of  painter's,  plumber's,  and  plasterer’s  shop*  ; also 
two  powerful  cart  horeex  itwo  builder's  carte,  dog-cart,  wagonette, 
ba'uew,  chaff-cutting  machine,  Ac.— Auction  Office*.  Cardiugton- 
street,  Hampttead-ru^,  N.W. 

KENTISH  TOWN,  N.  W. — To  Builders,  Carpenter*,  aud  Other* 

YfESSRS.  LEREW  & RANDALL  wUl 

i-Vl  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  PREMI3P,S,  Junction-road, 
on  MONDAY.  OCTOBER  8.  at  ONE  for  TWO  the  surplus  STOCK, 
cv-mprlaing  De.Ut  and  Battens  (whole  and  cut),  4.500  feet  mahogany, 
70  square*  flooring,  6,000  feel  quartering,  wide  pine.  IS  000  feet  gardeu 
pallug*,  7,000  feet  slating  batten*,  deal  and  tealheredge  biarda,  cut 
Btiifl',  Jobits,  old  material*,  Ac.— Auction  Offices,  CardLngUiD-slreet, 
Hampetead-road,  N.  W. 

To  Contractors.  Brewers,  Timber  Merchant*,  aud  Oihoro. 

YfESSRS.  VANpEWATER  & FRENCH 

ItX  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  WEDNESDAY  next,  OCTOBER 
3rd,  1977,  on  the  PREMISES,  at  the  Rrilwav  Arches,  Ciifton-road, 
Aeylum-roid.  Old  Kent-road,  thepropett?  of  Measra.  A.  C.  Hubraan, 
Paving  Coutroctoi*.  in  consequence  of  their  parish  contracts  being 
completed,  Twenty-five  ENGLISH  CART  and  VAN  HORSES,  alx- 
yevr  brougham  mare,  quiet  in  harness  and  very  fast ; one-hone  carta, 
excellent  vans,  wagonette,  chaise,  and  village  carta  ; ihUl,  chain,  and 
pair-horse  hamesa,  and  sundry  other  effects. — On  view  two  day*  prior 
of  Sole. — Catalogues  of  the  Auctioneers,  at  their  Repository,  New 
Kent-road. 

rpHE  BUILDERS’  SUPPLY  STORES,  145, 

1.  HOLBORN  BARS,  City,  establlabed  20  years,  Show-rooms  for 
White  aod  Coloured  Marble  and  Enamelled  Slate  Chlmuey-|iieces, 
French  and  Eugliib  raper-haaglngs.  Celling  Centre  Flowei-s.  and 
numerou*  other  item*  for  House  Finishing  and  Decorating.  Price 
List*  free.  EDWIN  J.  WHITE,  Mai-ager. 

OUILDING  LAND  TO  BE  LET  — 

iJ  At  WE.ST  HILL,  Bydenbam,  for  Detached  VlUo*,  to  cost  not 
leee  than  1,0002.  each. 

At  RUSHEY  GREEN,  CatforJ,  for  Detached  Yillaa,  co*t  not  leee 
than  l,00Uf  close  lo  station. 

At  CATFOKD  BRIDUK,  for  small  Tlllaa,  with  Advancea. 

At  UPPER  TOOTING  and  WANDSWubTu  UOMMON,  foi 
Detached  Villas,  with  Advances. 

At  EDMONTON,  for  Cottagea  Advoncee  at  the  rate  of  lOOL  per 

At  STAMFORD  HILL,  for  Cottages.  Advance*  at  the  rate  of  lOOZ. 
per  house. 

Apply  to  F.  S.  BKERBTON,  Architect  and  Surveyor, 

No,  36,  Llncoln's-lnn-field*. 

DUILDING  LAND.— TO  BE  LET  seyeral 

PLOTS,  cloee  to  a station  and  within  15  minutes  of  Lon- 
don Bridge.  Tbe  houses  let  ImmedUtely  they  are  finished.  Advances 
made  if  required,- Apply  Messrs.  HALL  4 SON.  14.  Bell-yard,  W.C. 

■DUILDING  LAND.-TO  BE  LET,  at 

JL)  Hoxlon.  a valuable  SITE,  of  about  13.900  superficial  feet, 
suitable  for  warebcusea,  manufactories,  or  model-dwellings  —For 
full  particular*,  apply  to  Mr.  THOMAS  CBATPEILD  CLARKE, 
Architect  and  Surveyor,  63,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  City. 

rXAPITAL  BUILDING  LAND,  at  Tootincr, 

TO  BE  LET,  at  2t.  6d.  per  foot.  All  the  adjotniug  houses  *re 
let. — TUNLEY  4 BOYLE.  14,  Clement'*  lane,  Lomhard-street,  E.C. 

■pREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  near 

1 ' London,  and  close  to  station  on  Great  Western  Railway.  Five 
acres  TO  BE  LET  on  Building  Leases,  in  plot*  or**  a whole.— FREE- 
HOLDER, May's  Advertising  Offices,  160,  PlocadiUy. 

DREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND  TO  BE 

J_'  LET.  in  large  or  email  quantities  Charming  position,  over- 
looking beautiful  gardens.  Seven  minutes  from  London  Bridge.— 
TUNLEY  * BOYLE,  14,  Clemant's  lane,  Lombird-atreet.  B.C. 

TT'REEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND  TO  LET 

J_  or  SELL —HOLLOWAY  snd  HAMPTON.— Part  facing  main 
rood,  station,  and  cars.  For  erection  of  House*  from  3002.  to  1 0001 
Low  ground  rents.  Liberal  advancea  Contract*  to  build  house* 
given  to  builder*  Willing  to  ukeid)oinlngp:oU.  — W.  PAICB,  Archi- 
tect, 22,TTanriettB-etre*t,  Covent  Oardea 

n'^0  BE  LET,  at  East  Green'wich,  'with 

I.  Immediate  possession,  valuable  and  Important  BUSINESS 
PREMISES,  eoveriog  au  area  of  about  three  acres,  long  river  frontage, 
with  two  jetties,  suitable  for  Uylng  either  ships  or  barges  alongside. 
The  buildings  are  very  large  and  substantially  bnilt.  There  are  seven 
high  chimney  shafts,  and  boilers  of  about  25i>-h.p.  already  fixed. 
Al«o  some  machine  tool*.  Ac.  The  offices  are  commodious,  and  bare 
just  been  entirely  renovated  aud  decorated  throughout.— For  full  par- 
T.  LAWRIE,  architect,  4,  Queen-atrtet- 


^HECommitteefor  LETTING  the  BRIDGE 

X HOUSE  ESTATES  will  meet  at  GUILDHALL,  on  FRIDAY, 


the  12tb  day  of  OCTOBER  next,  at  ONE  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive 
PROPOSALS  for  taking  on  Lriise  the  Freinfsse  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  in 
Burtan-bnildings,  and  Nos.  19,  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  iu  Friar-street,  > 
Blackfrlan-road,  either  upon  a repairing  Iraae  for  20i  years  fruiaJ 
Chnstmaa.  1877,  or  n[wn  a building  lease  for  SO  years  from  the  same 
period. — Further  particul  irsmay  be  obtained  upon  application  at  the  1 
Architect's  Office,  Guildhal'.  j 

FERDINAND  BRAND,  Comptroller.  1 
Guildhall,  September  27.  1977-  I 


WEST  HAM  PARK.— TO  BE  LET  by 

the  Corporation  of  London  a HDUSE  aod  GROUNDS,  known 
as  the  Cedars,  aJjuiulng  West  Ham  Park,  Essex,  and  conta'iulug 
about  four  acres  Parties  deslrsus  of  taking  the  same  may  send  iu 
proposals  to  the  City  Architect,  Guildhall,  statlug  the  use  to  which 
they  intend  to  appropriate  the  same,  the  term  of  years  required,  and 
the  rent  propoeed  to  be  given.  FEED.  BBAND,  Comptroller. 
OaUdhaU,97lh  September.  1877.  N 


WEST  HAM.— FREEHOLD  BUILDING 

VV  LAND.-TO  BE  LET  or  BOLD,  about  8i  acre*,  with  long 
frontages  to  Stephens  and  Manet  roads,  opposite  the  Lwther-clotS 
Work*,  aod  five  luinutee'  walk  from  tbe  Plaiatow  and  Stratford  Bridge  i 
Railway-etationa- Apply  to  Mr.  V,  BUCKLAND,  Surveyor,  No.  S6, 
Cannon-street,  City.  J 


BISHOPSGATE,  City  of  London. — 7,400  I 

tnperflcUl  feet  of  FREEHOLD  LAND  TO  BE  LET  upon  | 
Building  L-aae.  It  will  be  divided  If  required.  Ground-reat  for  the  I 
whole,  le.  6d  per  square  foot. — Farticnlars  of  REYNOLDS  A EASON.  J 
Laud  Agents,  43,  Bishjpsgste-street  Without.  EC,  | 


T7LTHAM,  KENT,- TO  BE  SOLD,  a 

L J very  desirable  DETACHED  RESIDENCE,  sUnding  in  about 
acre  of  ground,  and  spproached  by  a sweeping  carriage-drive  with 
two  entrances.  The  house  contains  four  receptlou-rooma,  eight  hed- 
roims,  billiard-rooms,  and  spocluiu  offices,  a conservatory,  green- 
house,  vlneiy.  forcing-pita,  Ac.  Held  on  lease  direct  from  the  Crown 
for  ninety  ye.ar*,  at  a very  low  gTound-reot.— Apply,  H.  P.  FOSTER, 
No.  5,  Johu-street,  Adelphl,  Loudon. 


Beckenham  lodge  estate,' 

Beckenham.-BDILDINQ  SITES  near  Station  for  Detached 
Hoiuea  in  grratdemand.  Liberal  advances  made.  , 

Alto  for  FIVE  HOUSES  in  Nlghtingole-Iane,  Clapham-common, 
with  advance*. — Apply  to  W.  NEWTON  DUNN,  1 aod  9,  Buvklers- 
bury,  B.C. 


^pO  BUILDERS. — An  excellent  opportunity 

J_  for  Profitable  Speculation. — CARCASSES  of  two  large  SEMI-q 


Speculation. — CARCASSES  of  two  large  3 

1T.4CHED  HOUSES  for  immediate  SALE,  with  capital  Freehold  i 
Site  (which  may  be  rented).  Brickaand  timber  of  good  quality,  and  ' 
lufflcleut  for  two  good-sized  house*. — May  be  seen,  and  particular*  | 
ibtoined,  of  Messrs.  J.  0.  COOPER  A SON.  Surveyor*,  162,  Frlar- 
itreet,  R-'adiug  | g 


TO  builders  and  OTHERS.-Sydenliam.l 

TO  BE  LET  or  SOLD,  on  most  advantageous  terms,  about  Six 
Acres  of  valuable  FREEHOLD  LAND.  Advertiser  will  lend  money  J 
to  respectable  men  as  they  may  build.  — Address,  B03ANQUET,  I 
Hessra.  Deacon's,  Leadenhall-btreet.  , 


builders  and  OTHERS.— LOWER- 

L PLACE  FARSI,  Acton,  and  STONEBRIDGE  FARM,  Willes- 
den,  TO  BE  LET,  in  sections  varying  from  10  acre*  to  one-quarter  of 
an  acre,  or  less  if  required,  fur  building  purposee.  Quite  in  tbe 
country,  and  within  a quarter  of  an  boar's  walk  of  Acton  and  'Willes- 
den  Junction  Stations,  from  whence  hundreds  of  Inilus  mo  daily 
to  all  porta  of  London- Broad-street,  City,  in  thirty-two  minutes  { 
Mansion  House,  tbirty-flve  minute*  ; Temple,  thirty  mlnutM. — Full 
partlcnlars  of  PHILIP  WILKINSON.  Esq,  Sumeyor,  151,  Edgwate- 
road,  Hyde  Park,  W.  ; and  of  Mesira.  BOLTON,  ROBBINS,  A BUSK, 
No  1.  Lincoln's  Inn.  „ 


t/IAIDA 

LtJ.  FOR  3AI 


VaLE. — Sutherland  Gardens.- 


. . . SALE,  an  a-ivaatageoua  BUILDI.NO  AOREE.MENT. 

Two  Froutages,  each  over  6lKI  feet,  to  Sutherlaud-gardeas.  Held  under 
the  Bishop  of  London's  Trusteea  Tbe  land  is  ripe  for  bnUding. 
Neighbourhood  first  class. — Fur  price  and  particulars  apply  to 
JOSEPH  EBB8.  9.  Northwick-terroce,  M.-iida-vule ; or  to  Messrs. 
ALLEN  A EDW.-VBD3.  Bolieitors,  8,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 


M 


AIDA  HILL,  NORTHWICK  MEWS.— 


, FOB  SALE,  Extensive  WOEKSHOPri  and  PREMISES,  fitted 
tb  Steam-power  and  Machinery  for  a Carpenter  and  Builder. 
Frontage,  67  feet,  Depth,  80  feet  7 inches,  being  Nus.  4,  5,  and  6, 
Northwick-mew*.  Term  about  46  yrnrs  unexpired.  Apponloued 
■■  10a,— Apply  to  JOSEPH  EBBS,  9,  Nonhwick-termce. 
to  Messf*.  ALLEN  A EDWARDS,  Solicitors,  8,  Old 


Jewry,  EC. 


VOi^THWICK  MEWS,  NORTHWICK' 

i_>  TERR-ACE,  MAIDA  mLL.-FOR  SALE.  15  sud  18,  North- 
wlek-mew*.  frontage  47  ft.  I in,  at  a return  Iroutage  of  20  ft.  com- 
pnsing  private  cuunting-bouse,  clerk’soffice.  iroamouzery  warelioare,^ 
and  a lofty  workshop  on  first  floor  45  ft.  by  19  ft.  Term  about  furty>8 
rs  uoespirerf.  Ground-reut  8f— Apply  to  JOSEPH  EBBS,  9, 1 
'ick-terrace,  Maiihi-vale ; or  to  Messrs.  ALLE.V  A EDWARDS,  I 
Solicitors,  a.  Old  Jewry,  EC.  J 


OAKLEIGH  PARK  ESTATE.— FIFTY  J 

Acres  of  FREEHOLD  LAND  TO  EE  SOLD,  or  LET  on  ' 
Building  Lease,  cither  ae  a whole  or  lu  porllotia  Liberal  advances  will  | 
be  made.  Tbe  Estate  1*  beautifully  situated  on  elevsted  ground,# 
300  feet  above  the  Thames  level.  commandJnz  extetuivu  views.  'TheT^ 
Alexandra  Palace  is  within  a short  dUtonce,  with  easy  by  rail  i 

or  road.  The  roads  are  made,  gas  and  water  mains  ore  laid  down,  i 
and  a system  of  seweiage  arranged,  and  the  aidea  of  roads  orua-  i 
mentally  planted,  and  there  Is  gravel  aud  sand  on  tbe  Estate.  ^i 
Oakleigh  ParkStalion,  on  the  Great  Northern  main  line,  la  on  the  . 
properly,  and  the  Totteridge  Blatlon  on  the  High  Barnet  Brunch  ■ 
Railway,  is  within  six  minutin'  walk  ; lietween  these  station*  and  the  , 
City  there  are  upward*  of  100  trains  daily.— For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  JONAS  SMITH,  Moulding  Works,  BeUedere-road  Lam- 
beth, S.B. 


T 


0 STONE  MERCHANTS,  BUILDERS,  I 


TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  CONTRACTORS,  aud  Othsrs,  .. 
qiiiriug  ipace.  TO  BE  LET  on  Lease  f^r  seven  years,  or  otherwise  •' 
a large  PLOT  of  LAND,  wall  incloaed.  containing  upwards  of  16.0ll0  J 
feet  super,  with  stabling  for  nine  horses,  ne.ar  the  Mi  llaod  and  Great  ' 
Northern  Goode  Stations,  and  the  Canal.— Apply  to  CHAS.  OOODaLL  , 
A SONS,  Great  College-street,  Camden  Town,  N.W.  ^ 


Business  (good  Builder’s)  TO  BE  DIS-^ 

POSED  OF,  early.  Thirty  mile*  ont.  Small  premium."' 
St'Xik  from  300Z,  to  400f.  Tbe  poaltiun  aud  Jopporiuuity  rarely  met  ' 
with  if  taken  at  once.  Fust  cards  dtocoautenanced. — Address,  52,  I 
care  of  H.  Daniels,  Streatbam  Cottages,  Highim-la  le.  S.  ^ 


BUSINESS  (Plumber  and  Decorator’s).—* 

Mr.  ANDREW  HI.VD  has  a good  increasing  BUSINESS  for 
SALE.  Return*.  l.OOOf.  Present  owner,  eight  yair*.  Sixteen  yeora’a 
lease.  Price  9501.;  include*  stock.  Ac.  worth  150f.— 15.  Godkojan- 
■treet,  St.  Faul'a  ^ 


[See  also  p.  xiii 


London : Printed  by  Charl**  Wntas,  Priuler,  at  the  Printing-office 


Inn-Seld*.  In  tbe  Parish  w uu  v>,ic*-iii-iua-ucius  i auu  z-uuueoeo  : 
by  Douglas  Foitrdristcr,  at  tbe  Office  of  “Tbe  BtriLPEm'y 
46,CATHlCRINE-STREKr.lntheParl*b  of  St.  Paul,  CovenUgarH,ni.l 
both  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.— Saturday,  September  29ti],  1877.2 


CIENCE  and  ART  DEPARTMENT  of 


the  COMMITTEB  of  COUNCIL  OD  EUCCATION,  SOUTH 
'SINOTON.— NATIONAL  ART  TRAINING  SCHOOL--FOBTV 
TURKS  on  thfl  "Hlstorirul  Development  of  Oruaruental  Art 
general  reference  to  Ar.-hltecture.  Seulptiire,  P.*iiiting.  and  the 
dples  of  .e.ihrllc-*,"  will  be  delivered  hy  Dr.  G,  O.  ZEBFFI, 
».  I^K.RHiit.8.  in  the  LECTC'RK  THEATRE  of  the  South 
luctoQ  llu*eum  during  the  two  Seseioni  1877  and  1678,  or 
ISDaY  Evening*,  at  EIGHT,  commeuelDg  TUESDAY,  the  9th  of 
08ER,  1S77, 

public  will  be  admitled  on  payment  of  l()e.  for  each  Sessional 
! of  Twenty  I/velures.  or  1',.,  for  the  complete  Aanoal  Course  of 
y Lectures,  oris,  erwh  L-cure. 


HE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  of  BRITISH 

ARCHITECTS  hereby  give  notice  that  an  EXAMINATION 
>0DB  defiroiis  of  obtaining  n Cerliflcata  of  Coinpeteney  lo  per- 
he  duties  of  District  Surveyor,  will  uke  place  at  the  Rooms  of 
ititute,  9,  Conduit-street.  Hanover  Siioare,  W.  on  THURSDAY 
FRIDAY,  the  2jih  and  IKPh  OCTOBER.  CandidaUe  will  be 
re  1 to  attend  on  THURSDAY,  tbe  25th  Init.  for  the  purpose  of 
erine  the  written  questlooe.  from  TEN  a.m.  until  TWO  p.m. 
on  FRIDAY,  <ha  26th  Inst,  for  the  Oral  Kaaralaation,  at 
tLVKo'cinck.  Persons  desirous  of  being  examined  must,  on  or 
e FRIDAY,  the  19th  lasL  send  an  application,  which  must  be 
apauled  by  a stnleToeut  according  to  a form  to  be  previoaaly 
ined  at  the  Rooms  of  the  lusil^u'e. 

FRED.  P.  COCKERELL.  Mon.  Secretary. 
CHARLES  L,  EASTLAKB,  Secrelary. 


TAIN  ED -GLASS  WINDOWS 

Ornamental  aud  Plaia  Leaded  Windows  for  Chiirchas  and 
Public  and  Domestic  Buildings. 

Desiitiis  aud  Eetiinates  on  applic.ttinn. 

M.  PEPPER  & CO.  Painted  Gtaas  Works, 

No.  391.  Eualnn-road  (close  to  Portland  Station). 


I F T S. 

HVDRAULTO-STEAM— TTAND  POWER. 
irARASTEEU-SAFE-NOl.tELESS. 

Write  for  Estimates  and  Testimoniale, 

tr-siiuare,  W.C. 


r OMAN’S  PATENT  GIRDERS,  JOISTS, 
BDd  FIREPROOF  FLOORS. 

I'hey  exhibit  Bcle.ar  gain  of  30  to  40  per  cent.”— dfecAanfcP  Mag, 

loman  & Rodgers,  17,  Graceohnroh-st.  B.O. 

INelson  Wharf,  Works,  Mlllwall,  E.  1.  Ba*t-parade.  Leeds. 
HansQeid  Cbambers,  Bt.  Anu's-squ&re,  Maacbsater. 


HUBB’S  IRON  DOORS 
and  SAFES,  Fire  and  Tbief  Resisting. 
CHUBB  & SON, 

128,  Qaeen  Victoria-street,  St.  Panl's,  E.C. 

fAndM,  8T.  JAMES-STRF.ET,  S.W. 


& H.  REDFERN,  Manufacturers  of 

, PATENT  HOT-AIR  WARMING  APPAll.ATUS,  protected  by 
BlAiesty’s  Letters  Patent,  for  Churches,  Chapels,  Pul.llc  Huildin**, 
‘'nmtes.  Ac.  given  on  .applicnUon  to  Meyrs.  REDFERN, 
Jd  24,  Clarenec-street.  Hanley,  BtaffonUhire. 


OSSBR  & EUSSELL,  WARMING  and 

J VENTILATING  ENGINEERS. — Buildings  of  everydeacrlptioa 
ed  by  HOT  WATER,  either  on  the  low.  medium,  or  hlgh-presaure 
m,  and  also  by  WARMED  AIR. — Estimates  ^vea,  on  sppUoa- 
Jto  BOBBER  i RUSSELL. 

Office* — 16.  Chariiig-CToes,  S.W, 

Works— Queen's  Wharf,  Hammemmlth,  W. 


ANNON-  IRON  FOUNDRY, 

J.  G.  JONES  & 

imnfacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Ironwork.  Esilinatea  given  for  erect. 
Iferaudabs,  C-ouservatories,  Ornamental  Balling  and  Oates.  Clr- 
: and  Straight  Iron  Staircases,  Balconies,  Tomb  Railings,  Lifts, 
Casting*  of  every  deacriptionsupplled  on  tbe  ihorteet  notice. 


NOTICE  OF  REilOYAL. 

fESSENGER  & SONS, 

1.  Manufacturers  of  CHANDELIERS,  Gssdttings,  and 'Lamps 
•fry  dercriptiou,  beg  fo  give  Nntiro  of  their  REMOVAL  from 
•:i.  Hetlou-garden,  to  54,  HOLBQRN  VIADUCT,  London. 


uMlNTUN'S  TILES. 

riNTON,  HOLLINS,  & CO 

L patent  tile  works, 
STOKE-UPON-TRBNT. 

tm.ISHED  1«W  by  the  late  HERBERr  MiNTON,  and  hi*  Nephew 
*'■  ■ "L  DAINTRY  HOLLINS,  now  Sole  Pr.prietor  ; ivnd  no 
as  evrr  occurred  in  conducting  the  bneiiiess  of  this  Esta- 

p PATFNTB  for  the  MANUFACrUEE  of  EN- 

STIU,  PLAIN,  and  other  TILES,  belonged  eiciusively  to.  and 
earned  out  by  tin*  Firm. 

EXHIBITION  AWARDS, 
i.  195I.-Council  Medal,  I Pari*.  18C7.-Gold  Medal. 

, 18J5.— Gold  Modal.  M..icow,  1872.— Gold  Meilal. 

D,  1882.— First  Ll.-ias  Medsl,  | Vlenua,  ISTA- Medal  for  Progrett, 

I>esigns  furnished  free  on  application,  suitable  for 
Paveincnta, 

AV.vll  Liuiiiga,  aud  Flower-boxes. 

Firepl.aces,  Hearth.s,  Ac. 

Tl!e«  bewring  the  impre.sslon  of  " MINTON  A CO  ” or 
UTON,  HOLLINS,  A CO.”  are  alone  mmle  by  this  Firm'-  and 
no  connection  with  the  Bouse  lately  oi>ened  in  Walbreok 


rXINDON  HOUSE  : 
NTON  A CO. 

50,  Condiilt- 
Begeut- 


-•SE : J 

t-street,  I 

ut-slreet.  W-A 


MANCHESTSB : 


Just  published,  4th  Edltioa,  Imp.  4to.  price  Is, ; post-free.  Is  24d. 

PEILING  FLOWERS 

\J  and  ROYAL  ARMS,  Ac.  Tol.  III.  lOOexamplea. 

Also,  tiaUorm  with  the  above.  Vol.  IV.  price  1,.  ; post-free,  Js  2d. 
THEATRICAL  DECORATION. 

AUo  with  1,000  Illu&tratinu*,  Vol.  IT.  Price  I*. ; port-free,  1*  4-1. 
BNBICHMENTS,  CAPITALS.  TRUSSES.  CORNERS,  Ao. 

C 0 R N I C E 


THE  PAPIER  MACHfi  COMPANY  (Limited), 

No.  21,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH  Y.— Architects’ 

Drawings  Photo-Lithographed  from  one-sixth  to  one-third  the 
cost  of  Drawing  on  Stone,  by  WHITEMAN  A BABB.  Photo-Lftho- 
traphers  to  the  Queen,  2a3  and  238,  High  Holbom. 
Manufseturtrs'  Cataloguee. 


T ITHOGRAPHY. — Architectural,  Engi- 

JLJ  nearing,  and  Uei-haaloil  Drawings,  Maps.  PUns,  Ac.  ReduSj, 
Ejji.arget.  and  Lithographed,  expeditmugiy  aud  reasonably,  by 
WH11'E5IAN  A BASS.  2;tli.  High  Holborn. 

WaMUfactiireTs'  Ca’elnc'e*. 


CF.  KELL,  Lithographer,  Chromolitho- 

. grapher,  Photollthographer,  Engineering,  and  Architectural 
□raugbteraan.  Bill*  of  qiiaiititie*  executed  with  great  despatch. 

No.  8,  CASTLE.STREET,  HOLBOUN,  E.C. 

Ill  work  executed  In  tbe  most  Bnished  manner,  at  reasonable  prices. 


DOULTON  & CO.  Lambeth, 

MANUFACTURERS  of  8T0NRWARS.  of  every  description 
Including  the  new 

“DOULTON  WARE" 

For  Architectural  Decoration. 

TERRA-COTTA,  CniMNEY-TOPS,  TASES,  &o. 
Staffordshire  Sanitary  Ware,  Blue  Bricks,  &c. 

Prize  Medals,  including  FIVE  at  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION. 
Chief  OfBoe,— 29,  High-street,  Lambeth,  8.E. 
Mannfactoriea,— Lambeth  Pottery,  London,  Ae. 
Bowley  Begl*  and  amethwick,  Staffordahiie ; and  St.  Helen'*, 
Lancasb  ire. 

DEPOTS: — 61  A S3-  South  John-street.  A 100,  Boho-rtreet, Liverpool 
Oranvllie  Wharf,  Wood-street,  Birmingham 
Hope-street,  Salford  ; and  6.  Bue  de  Paradis  PoUeonulSre,  Paris. 


jyjINTONS  ENAMELLED  TILES. 

MINTONS  ONLY  LONDON  WAREHOD8H, 

28,  WALBEOOK,  MANSION  HOUSE. 
Manufactory;  — MINTONS  CHINA  WORKS, 
BTOKE-UPON-TEENT. 


r|lHE  CAMPBELL  BRICK  and  TILL  CO. 

STOKH-UPON-TEENT. 

ENCAUSTIC,  MAJOLICA,  and  GEOMETRICAL  TILES 
and  MOSAICS, 

For  Cbarchea,  Public  BuLldiogs,  Halle,  Conservatoriea, 
Hearths,  Fireplaces,  Baths,  Walls,  &o. 

London:  206,  Great  Portland. street,  W.  and 
27,  Walbrook,  Mansion  IIouHe,  E C. 


Glazed  tiles, 

PLAIN,  DECORATIVE,  and  ENCAUSTIC 

T.  C.  BROWN-WESTHEaD.  MOORE,  & CO. 

CAULDON  PLACE  and  ROYAL  VICTORIA  WOBKA 

stafforubhirb  potteries, 

Manufacturer*  of  Cbiun  ai.d  Earthenw.are,  ere  now  prepared  to  supply 
the  above,  of  VARIOUS  PATI'RKNS,  UEBIONS,  and  COLOUR 
f.-r  FLOORS,  MURAL  DKCORATIONB.  STOVES,  FIREPLACES 
HALLS,  BATHS,  WASHHOUSta,  FLOWER  bTANDS  and  othei 
ueeful  and  orunuientai  purpoee-'. 

AGoeinwricr  LETTERS  for  STRF.BT  NOMENCLATURE  RAIL- 
WAY STATIONS,  end  PUBLIC  PLACES. 

By  anew  patented  pmeea*  theyare  eoebled  to  produce  theee  Tilei 
in  grater  variety  of  effects,  and  with  more  regard  to  economy  than 
ha*  hitherto  been  praottcahle, 

Prioee.  designs,  and  ail  useful  information  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  direct,  to  the 

MANUFACTORY,  at  CAULDON  PLACE  : or  at  the 
SHOW  ROOMS,  FITZ-EYLWIN  HOUSE,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT. 


WHITE  AND  COLOURED 

/^LAZED  BRICKS  and  TILES, 

^ GAS  BETORTS.  FIRE-BRICKS,  GLAZED  PIPES 
CHIMNEY  TOPS, 

MANTJFACTUBBD  BT 

THE  FARNLEY  IRON  COMPANY, 

(LIMITED),  FARNLEY,  near  LEEDS. 

London  Agent  for  Glazed  Bricka : — 

Mr  A.  BARFIELD,  22,  Great  George-at.  Weatminster, 


LONSDALE’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING  STENCH  TRAP 

V and  ALEXANDER'S  PATiNT  VENTILATING  GULLY 
lonnaeomplete  Ssetem  of  Ventilation.  Approved  aud  adopted  by 
the  Deed*  Corp.iration  and  other*. 

Manufactured  in  01. z«d  Bnithenwareiolely  by 
ITHE  FABNLEY  IRON  COMPANY  (LlmitedJ,  near  Leeds. 


PATENTS  for  INVENTIONS. —Pro- 

L visional  Protection  confer*  immsdiate  security,  with  the  power 
to  manufacture  and  sell  for  six  Miiuth*.  at  n toUl  cost  of  81  8s.  Cir- 
cular of  infurmati'in  for  Iiivei.tefs,  ami  plats  of  1(60  Mochauical  Move- 
monts,  with  key. gratis.  F.nviifiinudCol  jolal  Patent* obtaiued  ou  mo- 
derate terms.— Mr.  lLAKK,  Patent  Office,  3J,  Chancery  lane,  London. 


PATENTS  for  INVENTIONS.— The  Office 

L for  obtaining  Patent*,  21,  Cockipur-itreel,  Charing-cro** 
London,  supplle*  gratia,  on  application,  a HANDBOOK  for  tho 
GUIDANCE  of  INVRNTOHS,  to  enable  them  to  *ecurely  obtain 
through  that  offioe.  Home,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Patents  at  ttxed 
and  moderate  abargeg.— Address,  Ur,  J.  MORGAN,  as&bove. 


yiCTORIA  STEAM  MARBLE  WORKS. 

T J 0 H N W R E N, 

MARRLR  MERCHANT  AND  MANUPACTU rEQ. 
inn.  BUf'Kl.VHH  a M PALACE  ROAU,  8 W, 
MONUMKNTS  AND  C H ( M N K Y'  P I B C E S ON  A"  I R W, 


PRIZB  MEDAL,  JfAKERS  PRIZE  MEDAL, 

1861.  TO  HER  MAJESTY.  1862. 

aCAGLIOLA-MARBLE  COLUMNS,  &c. 

Reference  to  n-aiiy  Large  siid  Important  Works. 
BELLMAN  A IVfiY,  95,  Wigmore-strret,  Cavecdish-equ.are,  W, 
Bee  also  Advmtieemeut  on  front  page  lost  week. 


nEANITE  ROOK  ASPHALTE. 

VjT  Offices:  67.  GRACKCBURCH-BTREBT,  E.C.— A CERTAIN 
PREVENTIVE  of  DAMPnnd  VERMIN.  Especially  ad-apted  for  Paths 
Floors,  Yards,  Stables.  Barns,  Oraiiarlei.  Roof*.  Farm  Buildingi. 
Aaykims.  Prisons,  Play  Grounds,  Railway  Platforms,  Flat*,  and  Ter- 
racee.— Prices  apJspecImens  at  the  Office*. 57.  Grai'schuroL-street. 


PAPERHANGING  S. 

The  largest  and  newest  Stock,  and  Lowest  Wbolemle  Price*. 

W.  L.  CKOSBY’S  Old-established  Warehouse, 


]V/|USEUM  of  DECORATIVE  ART, 

LtJL  Halkin-street  West,  Belgrave-iqoare,  S.W. 

Liverpool  Branch.  2,  Mlnster-bulldlngs,  Church-street. 

Messrs.  i'ROLLOPli:  a auNa  nave  eugaged  the  exclusive  service*  ot 
the  artiet  who  has  executed  work*  In 

SGRAFFITO 

South  Kensington  and  elsewhere,  and  are  prepared  to  underUka 
this  beautiful  branch  of  art  for  the  external  or  Internal  Decoration* 
ot  either  Medbsval  or  Classlo  buiMinga, 

MARBLE  MOSAIC  FLOORS. 

Messrs.  TROLLOPE  4 SONS  have  made  special  arraugemenfa  for 
a quick  supply  of  material  for  the  above,  aud  have  a large  «Utf  of 
Italian  workmen  tor  laying  tbe  same 

MEXICAN  ONYX. 

Messrs.  TROLLOPS  * SONS  having  secured  all  the  large  blocks 
Imported  Into  Europe,  bog  to  call  the  attention  of  ArchitecU  and 
other*  to  this  very  beautiful  material,  and  it*  appllcabiiity  for 
Columns,  Pilasters.  Pedestals,  Baluatert,  Panels  for  Wall-lining*,  4c. 

P.\RQUET  FLOORING. 

Me**™.  TROLLOPE  4 SONS  here  accepted  the  Agency  of  the  largest 
and  beetmanufocturorol  Parquetry  outheContloent.  The  specimens 
will  be  feund  very  eupetior  to  those  in  ordinary  use.  not  only  in 
artistic  detigo,  but  in  quality  o(  wood  and  workmanship. 

NEAPOLITAN  AND  FilENOH  TILES. 

Hessra.  TROLLOPS  4 SONS  are  Sole  Agent*  for  the  principal 
manufacturer*  in  Italy  and  the  Soulh  of  Franca,  and  have  a largo 
variety  of  lainples  of  these  arliitic  an<l  cheap  pr.alucliona 

Tho  Museum  conUln*  grecinieua  of  all  tho  above  ; also  Chimney- 
pieces  in  all  style*,  and  other  varieties  of  Marble  Work  for  Decorative 
purpose*.  Comtructive  Woodwork,  Ancient  aud  Modern.  Thin 
Venvering  of  real  wood  in  lieu  of  polulltig  and  paperhanging.  Xyla- 
technigraphy.  or  the  Stalued  Wood  proc»*a.  Carpets.  TapeatriM, 
Embrolderiei,  Ancient  and  Modern  Furniture  in  Queen  Anne  and 
other  Btylea,  and  all  kinds  of  Architectural  and  Decorative  accessorie* 
G.  T.  ROBINSON.  Art  Director.  ’ 


COMPETITIONS. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  and  OTHERS  — 

BORt-UOO  of  CHIPPENHAM,  Will*.  _ The  Drinkirg 
Founfain  Commit  lea  invite  DEBIONB  fora  GRANITE  DRINKING 
Fountain,  to  l e elected  at  a c.it  not  exceeding  200f.  In  the  centre 

•if  the  mnrket-plHCE  of  the  town  of  Chipi'enh-.in,  to  he  fumished  with 
ali.mptir  lMup«.  with  a d^nking-bMin.  troughs  tor  horse*,  ca'ile,  sheep, 

i ig  I U.r,  which  shall  be  accepted  by  the  C immlltee.  *De*lgn*,  with 
working  plane,  to  be  eeiit  to  the  unoeraigiied,  ou  or  before  the  Slat 
day  of  OCTOBER  next.  FRANK  H.  PHILLIPS,  Town  Clerk. 
Ch'i'peuhaiii,  Wilts,  September  24,  1377. 


OKEGNESS,  LINCOLNSHIRE.— To  GAS 

ENGINEERS. — The  Direcfoca  of  (be  Skegiiees  Oaa  LLhtand 
Cove  Company,  Limited,  invite  Q.ts  Euglnetrs  to  'urulsb  PLa'VS  ot 
GAS  WORKS,  with  apeclfioatlone  and  estimates  of  tbe  cos-  thereof 
for  the  Parish  ot  Skegness,  in  the  County  of  Lliicoln.  Tbs  Engineer 
whose  plans  are  accepted  will  be  appointed  to  supenuteud  the 
erection  of  the  works  till  completion.  The  plans  aud  apedfications 
must  be  accompanied  by  a statement  of  the  comm  Seiou  required 
and  such  oommisklou  will  be  Incluaive  of  the  cost  of  preparing  plaual 
speciScatlocs,  and  estimates.  No  pirmium  or  other  sum  will  be  paid 
to  any  gentlemau  whose  plan*  are  rejected.  The  p ans.  Ao.  are  to  bo 
sent  to  tho  Mauaging  Director  of  the  Coiuiiauy.  Mr  HOBBOV 
DUNKLEY,  Sea  View  Hotel,  Skegueas,  on  or  before  tus  i«t. 
NOVEMBER  next.  The  Directors  reserve  to  thptna.lve.  ti  e right  to 
reject  any  or  all  of  the  plans.  speciBcationt.  aud  eetima-.es.  a id*  th“T 
do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  other  ^timate 
or  Tender  by  way  ot  commission.  The  Mauagiug  Dne-ior  will 
fuinisb  any  further  information  on  appUcaCion 

TWEED  4 STEPHEN.  SecreUlies  to  tbe  Comi.anv 
Lincoln,  28th  September,  1877.  w sue  Lompany. 


[Con(rac(8  see  next  page. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Oct.  6,  1877. 


BLUE  VITRIFIED  ADAMANTINE  PAVING  FOR  STABLE  FLOORS,  YARDS,  S; 

STAFFORDSHIRE 
Vitrified  BLUE  BRICKS, 


JOSEPH 

HAMBLEl 


COPiNGS,  PLINTHS, 
STABLE  BRICKS, 


Terra- Metallic 
Pavings,  &c. 

or  EVEUY  DESCEIPTIOA’  I 


West  Bromwic] 

STAFFORDSHIRE 

HAMBLET’S  FATEH 
Macbine-niade  B K I N D L E 
BRICKS  now  largely  used. 


Prioes  and  Xllnsirated  Book  of  Deeign 
on  application. 


HAMBLET’S  PATENT  MACHINE  MADE. 

THKOUGH  THE  WIDE-SPREAD  REPUTATION  WHICH  THESE  GOODS  HAVE  GAINED,  many  Makers  ha 
bef>n  indnced  to  send  into  the  London  and  other  marketB  Spnrions  Iiuitations,  which  are  only  Coloured  by  a chemical  process,  a 
will  not  bear  any  compaxison,  for  StrengTli,  Durability,  &c.,  witb  the  Genuine  Article. 


CONTRACTS. 


Bridgwater  corporation 

W.^TERWORKB.-To  PIFK  F'OnKnER.'*.— Th«  Wattrw..tli. 
CV  uitiiiltee  iil  ihe  {’orrorafion  ot  Brii'gwator  Ar»  prefAreri  t'l  r>criv. 
TF,.v-i)ERS  for  u.akiAB  delivering  aetUin  CAST-IRON  SOi.-KFT 
riPE^,  pf  12  'ncbes  cllametrr  and  uDder,  an4  for  other  Pipe  Caslinge 
Tender*,  e-nled,  imd  ro»  ked  on  'he  ouUl’.e  -'Tender*  f r Piiei"  an 
fob*»<u'  t*i  iny  Otfire.  at  Kiiiij''i-«>5UA'*,  BridgwA'er.  at  or  hefo-r 
TEN  u’c'cck  ill  the  forenoon  of  aON/'A?,  the  8lb  day  of  OCTOBSK. 
JS77.  Pp-ciPmUoue  and  forms  of  Tender  lusy  he  had.  and  auj 
furl  her  iuforuiation  re>|uire-i  may  ha  oh'alntsl,  on  appllca'inn  to  me  , 
or  '0  Mea^ra.  TBOMA-i  A CHARLES  HaWK-LBV.  Ihril  Engineer  , 
No.  30  Oie.t  Oeoive-.treei.  Weitmliii'er.  8 W.  The  Corporaijon  do 
Dot  pledge  tbriuselrea  to  accept  thi 


The  BOARD  of  WORKS  for  the  Lewisham 

District. —TAR  PAVINO.  CUANNBLT.INn,  *o,_NoHca  1» 
hereby  giTen.  thaltbl*  Board  le  prepared  to  leceiee  TENDERS  for 
TAB  Paving,  channelling,  and  metal- INQ  W’allhigton- 

groTa  and  R aamnnd  ■'r-et.  Sydenham,  and  M.heiW-rnad,  Pmge. 
Sealed  Tender*,  ei.dore-d  ' Tender  for  to  be  deUvere.1  on  or 

before  TUEiDAY,  the  IC'h  proximo,  at  the  OfReae  at  Ihe  Boar-', 
rrbeie  epecifle.lione  of  ihew.-rk  may  W Feen,  and  foiin*  of  T-iider 
and  oih-r  partloolire  may  obt-iiie-l,  on  or  after  the  8lh  of 
OCTORKR.  The  Board  do- 1 not  bind  iteelf  to  accept  the  lo«eet  or 
any  Tendir  —By  order. 


TO  CONTRACTORS  and  OTHERS.-The 

Board  of  Work*  for  the  Wandswor'li  P's'rict  are  deeir'iue  of 
recelrloBTKNDKHK  fnnhe  MAKING-UP  of  LATCliMBRE-hTRtKT. 
ST.  JAMEn'S  GROVa,  and  PARKHAM  STBEBr,  m the  Parieh  af 
Balteraea.  The  spec  Rent  lone  and  plane  rn -y  be  iieen,  and  f- rma  of 
Tendbr  obtained  ai  the  ntPcee  of  the  Bo.rd,  BatUrtea-rise,  bat  ween  the 
boor*  of  FEN  Mild  KOHR  ISa'urdayeTEN  till  1 Wn).  Tenderaare  lobe 
atiot  in,  under  teal  to  ihe  Board,  endorsed  "Tender  for  Making  up 

on  or  before  TUESDAY.  Ike  9th  of  OCTOBER  next,  and 

muet  contain  the  namee  and  addrea»et  of  twe  reepoD.lble  pereoijt  to 
join  the  Cootract-'r  in  a coatract  for  the  due  exicu'ien  of  the  tame 
No  Tender  will  be  rcc  ived  uulee*  it  !•  ma>Ie  up  s one  of  the  printed 
form*  leeued  from  the  Offleee.  The  Board  do  nut  idedge  themselvee 
to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender.— By  order  of  the  Board  of  Works 
lor  the  Waudsanrth  Diatrlet 

ARTHUR  aLKXR-  C0R.SPLL18.  Clerk  to  ihe  Board. 
Batfersea-riFe,  8 W 29:.h  Svpt-inber,  1*77. 


Dewsbury  and  heckmondwike 

Waterworks -RE.SKRVOIR  « whitley,  nevr  dews 

KUllY  —The  Working  Coinuiittee  of  the  D<w>bu'T  and  Heckmond- 
wike  Waterw.  rks  Ftiard  are  prepared  to  rereiee  TENDERS  f->r  IL- 
Making  a new  KE3EKV'  IB  at  Wtiil’ey,  near  Dewsbury.  Inoloilmg 
be  eailhwiirk.  puddle,  stone  pitc'dng,  maaonry,  concrete.  pi|ie  lav- 
'Hg,  fencing,  aiid  other  work  of  detail  connected  tbe-ew  ifi  Fianv 
miy  beieen  a,  d epeciflcation  and  qaau'lties  obtaliie*!,  on  psyrorut 
uf 'Jf.  2*.  at  the  Omceeuf  J.  F.BATEMAN,  E-q  F.R.d.  AlbeitCham 
iiors.  Albert  equare,  Manchester,  ou  and  afer  the  Ist  day  of  OCTO- 
RFR.  1877-  Sealed  Tender*,  eiidomed.  " Tender  for  WhUIey  Reser 
voir,"  must  be  dolivered  ro  JK-WE  SMITH,  Rs.i.  Town  Clerk,  Dew 
bury,  in  or  before  lUESDAY.  th.  3:Pd  day  of  OCTOBER  ]'77.  Tn- 
Coinuil'tee  dj  nut  bind  tbtm-.elves  to  accep'-  tbelowist  ui  any  Teuder 
— l.y  order. 

JESSE  SMITO,  I ToinlC’erVs  to  'h*  D-wshu-y  and 
WILI.IaM  SYKES,  / lirflkmondwike  v-ater-orks  Board 
Wil-rinirKe  Bianl  Offive,  D.-w.bu*y,  3ep»erabe.  2i,  16?7. 


pITY  of  winchester.  — MAIN 

V_J  SEWERAGE  CONTRACT,  No.  4.-Tj  BUILDF.RS,  CoN 
TRACTiiRS,  »nd  OTHERS.-The  Corporation  of  Wtuchester,  acting 
a*  tbeUrbvn  SanPary  AuthoiHy,  are  p-e  ared  to  receive  TENDERS 
for  the  FRRCTIOK  of  an  ENGfNE  and  BOILER  UoDSE  and 
CHIMVEY-SdAPr.  Platys  and  .p-c-a'aUona  may  bo  seen  at  the 
OiQee  of  the  Engineer,  Mr  JAMEa  i.EMON,  S-mihamp'OQ.  Tenders 
written  oo  the  prioteil  fo'm,  eudoia  d 'Teuder.  for  Riigiu*  and  0 n'er 
Hous-."  are  to  be  delivered  af  coy  Office,  on  or  before  THUR-D.AY. 
the  IS'hday  of  OCT^BBR  next.  No  ple-lge  is  given  to  accept  the 


ir  any  o' 


Guildhall,  Winche-ti 


n Cleik. 


U OUKNEMO  CTil  IM  FKU  VEM  hilN  T 

l . ^ ACT.  1856— The  Bnurnem' uth  rnmmissinnert  Invite  TBN- 


rrO  CONTRACTORS  and  OTHERS.— 


_ LEDBURY  SEWERAGE.  — The  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  of 
the  Ledbury  Union  are  prepared  to  receive  'TENDERS  for  the 
SEWERAGE  of  Ledbury.  Plans,  s'Ction*.  and  coutrocia  to  be  seen 
at  the  Wo.kbouse,  Ledbury,  ur  at  the  Offle  e uf  'be  FngiD*er  to  the 
Authority,  Mr.  O,  H.  1 OBERTS.  C E.  Caxtou  Uuuse  Chaoit-jrx,  36. 
Fisberuate,  Preit  ii.  Teui'eri  to  be  eeut  to  the  uudeiYigued  before 
TUESDAY,  Ihe  23id  uf  Ol'TOBKR.  1*77.  The  au'.hvri'y  do  not 
bind  ihtmselves  b-  ai'cept  the  low-rt  or  any  Teuder. 

RICHARD  HOMES,  Clerk  to  thu  laid  Authority. 

Ledbury.  September  25,  1877. 


rpO  CONTRACTORS  and  OTHERS.— 

JL  Tbe  Cbeabire  Lines  C-miuitiee  are  prepared  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  tbe  ERECTION  of  au  E.NGINE  SHED  at  the  Bruns- 
wick Btailoti,  Liverpool.  Plan*,  speciftcstlups.  and  other  paiticuUrs 
»ain  be  obtained  on  application  to  W.  G.  BCO'IT.  E.-q.  Eug.n 
Office,  Central  Stailun,  Liverpoul,  on  and  after  the  5tb  Inst.  S> 
Ttmlor*,  maiked  "Tenders  fur  KoRlue-Sbed."  muet  be  in  the  hand*  of 
tbe  underelgued  not  later  ihan  NINE  a.m.  ou  WEDNESDAY,  the 
17th  ol  OLTOBRB,  lS77.-By  older. 

EDWARD  ROSS,  Seaeiai 
Loudon-road  Station,  Manchester,  Octvber  'dud,  lb77. 


CONSTKUOTIO.S  of  an  IRON  TUBDLAR  OUTFaLL 
'ER.  extending  fr<m  the  t«acb  at  or  Ui-ar  Boscooibe,  or  any 
cp.kct  ol  tbe  beach  in  front  .<f  their  dUtiict,  to  a distsuceuf 
I feet  into  tbe  era.  Particulars  ami  •peoifica’lous  ni.ay  be  oil- 
'd 00  appUcatloQ  to  the  Surveyor,  ComiuiMioners'  Office,  Town- 
ch.tiiib'rs,  Biurnemouib.  Tbe  C' mtu'ss  oner*  desire  to  have 
separate  Tenders  for  tbe  cooitruclion  uf  the  Sewer  of  I'ou  Tubes  of 
'he  three  following  size*,  viz  : — Dlam-ter.  3 feet.  2 feet  6 Inches,  and 
3 feet.  Tenders,  maiked  " Sewer  Outl.ill,"  and  addreried  to  'he 
Clerk,  to  be  delivered  at  tbe  Office  ul  tbe  Cummisaieners,  on  or  before 
ISth  OCroOKR  next 
Dated  ihU  18lb  day  of  September,  1877. 

JAMES  DRTTirT.  Clerk. 


T^XMOUTII  and  BUDLKIUH-SALTLK- 

,J'j  TON  W.ATERW0KK3.— The  Directors  of  tbe  ExmoU'h  and 
Buiilelgh-5<aHerton  Waterworks  OoiniMiiy  are  prepare*!  to  revrive 
TEVUEIIS  tor  Ihe  CONSTRUlTION  of  a BRICKWORK  LINED 
DKIFi  WAY  480  jards  iu  length , Ti ruch  Ciiitiug  md  Laying  of  a 
length  of  1,400  yards  »f  9.|ui-h  Ciat-Iioii  Pipln<,  and  other  W..rks. 
Drawings  and  spec:  fical  i-LS  maybe  sren  at  the  Secretary'.  Offi-e. 
rxmouth,  Devon,  on  and  after  MONDAY,  the  lit  ol  OlToBK.K 
next,  aud  lufurmation  may  lie  ofiUineJ  by  applyiug  to  the 
Engineer,  Mr.  SHERITON  Hi'LMES,  Newcastle-ou-Tyi-e.  Se.led 
T- ndeis  to  b*  addressed  to  the  Secretary  ul  the  Company,  not  later 
ifcau  SATURDAY,  the  13tb  of  OCmBEB  The  Direclurs  do  lot 

Dated  Sepl.ml>er  27,  1877.  H.  C AD.aMS.  Sr-reL 


Roller  for  making  roads. 

Wanted,  to  Hire  or  Bu.v,  a Uodern,  Second-band  nORl 

ROLLER,  wrighitig,  when  Invled,  about  one  ton  per  foot Si 

price  and  particulate  to  Lm  WIS  DEWEY,  Cbcabunt,  Herts. 


BUILDERS’  & CONTRACTOR! 

PLANT 

TO  BE  SOLD,  CHEAP,  VIZ. 


6-b.p.  Vertical  Engine,  Boiler,  and  fi-fc.  P, 
Mortar  Mill,  on  carriawe  work  and  wheels 
6.h.p.  Winding  Engine  and  Drum  combined. 
6-h.p.  Mortar  Mill,  on  travelling  wheels. 

Saw  Table,  5 ft,  by  2 ft.  6 in. ; saw,  30  in. 
Portable  Engine,  12.h.p.,  with  revereing  g<ar. 

„ „ 18-h.p.,  without  ditto. 

Vertical  Engine,  6-b.p. 

,,  ,,  9 h p.,  with  reversing  gear. 

Mortar  Mill,  G ft.,  with  friction  rollers. 

„ ,,  with  7 ft.  Pan. 


SECOND-HAND  PORTADLE  ENGINE 
12-h  p.,  by  Clayton  &Co.,  in  excellent  conditio 
7-h  p.,  by  Roston  & Proctor,  „ „ 

4.h.p , by  Hornsby,] 


TO  BE  SEEN  AT 

BAEEOWS  & STEWAET’! 

ENGINEERS,  BANBURY. 


PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINE  (cxcellei 

Second  baud),  by  Claytgn  & Co.  suitable  for  drhlug  a Brii 
making  Machine,  Ac, 

aIfo,  a capital  Secoud-band  PORTABLE  ENGINE  Mortar  Mi 
Saw  Table,  4c. 

BARROWS  & STEWART,  Engineern,  Banbnr 


portable  INGINES  (Secondhand) 

L 6.  7.  8,  9.  end  10  b.p.  TO  BE  SOLD  Cheap.  Guaranteed  ta 


rough  et.n 

For  partionlars  and  price*,  apply  to — 

ROBEY  tfc  CO.  Engineers,  Liccoln. 


pHISWlCK  MAIN  drainage.— CON- 

TRACT  No.  i— The  Cbiswiuk  Improvement  Comtnlssionetsan 


ive  TENDERS  for  l•out^actlll^,  Delivering.  Fixing, 
ting  to  Woik  Two  8IEAM  PUMPING  ENPIN"’ 

1 all  Appliances  complete,  togetbi 


nces  complete,  together  with  varinns  other 
MaihUiery,  at  tbrir  Pumping  StaUon  at  Coruey,  Chi* wick.  Middlesex, 
Also  for  Supplying  and  Fixing  Grating*.  Girdtrs,  Tide  flaps.  Peu- 
tocka  Sluice  vslv*.*,  Ac.  la  cuonezion  wilt  ibeir  Scwaee  Woik*. 
A liibograpbrd  set  of  drawings  of  the  buildings  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed  to  ertet  tbe  engine*,  pumn*.  4c.  and  other  pai  licular*,  to^vtbei 
with  a pi  interi  co|iy  of  Ihe  specification  aud  coiidilion*,  may  t>e  ob- 
laiued  at  the  Uffi.e  of  Mr.  H.  O.  SMITH.  C.R.  tbe  Engineer  to  the 
ComiuWloiirra.  V**try-hall,  Tuniham  green.  W.  dady,  b»twe*n  tbe 
hoursel  NINF.  and  tLEVKN  a.tn.  on  aud  after  MONDAY,  tbe  8th 
day  uf  OCTOBER  nvxL  A sum  of  51.  wiU  be  charged  for  a copy  uf 
the  drawings  and  •pecifioatioD,  which  sum  will  bo  returned  ui>on 
receipt  of  a bon&  fide  Trnder.  After  a Teuder  has  tern  accepted 
securl'y  will  be  reqoiced  for  ibe  due  peiformance  of  ibe  contract,  the 
cut  of  (be  contiaet  and  bond  being  defrayed  by  the  Contractor, 
Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  " Tender  fur  Engine,  Fumpe,  4c."  aru  to  be 
delivered  to  Mr.  FINNIS,  Prospect  House,  Turnhaui-green,  Middle- 
•ex.  W.  on  or  before  TUESDAY,  tbe  6tb  day  of  NOVEMBER  next. 
Tbe  Commissiuners  do  not  bind  tberoMlves  to  accept  tbe  lowest  i» 
any  Tender,- By  order. 

BOBBhT  F.  FINNIS,  Clerk  to  tbe  Commissioners. 

£Cth  Feptember,  IS!?. 


>HISWICK  PARISH.— To  ROAD  CON- 


TBAtTORB  andOTHERS.— TbeChlswlck  Improvement  Coro- 
mDsioners  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  lor  Ibe  FORMING 
MAKING  UP  of  (be  following  ROADS  and  FOOTPATHS  ^stating  tbe 
price  uf  each  work  separately),  via  : — 

1.  Tbe  Oxford-road. 

2.  The  CKnibridge-road. 

Both  in  the  above  Parleb,  and  iu  aocoidai.ce  witb  plans  and  specifica- 
tions prepared  by  the  Surveyor  to  'be  CommUainuera.  Bills  of  qusn- 
titles  uf  the  work  may  be  obtained,  luge' bet  wi-b  full  particulars,  at 
the  Office  of  <be  Saiveyrr,  Vulryhall,  Turubani-green,  daily, 
between  Ihe  honre  ol  NINE  and  ELEVEN  a.m  ou  and  alL-r  WED- 
NESDAY, tbe-  3rd  of  OCTOBER  n>xt.  A lum  uf  lUa  will  be  ebargetf 
fora  Copy  of  the  quauulies,  wbich  sum  will  be  retained  upon  rcceip' 
of  a bunk  fide  Tender,  aft  era  Tender  has  been  accepted.  Secuiity  w.b 
be  required  fur  the  due  perfoimuice  ul  the  wurk*.  the  costuf  cc-ntrac' 
aud  b^d  being  defiayed  l y the  coiitracbT.  S<  aled  Tenders,  endorse-' 
"Tender  for  Road  MakiBg,"  to  to  deliv.n-d  to  Mr.  FINNl.-- 
Froapect  H -n-e.  Tnrul.am  gieen,  on  or  before  T'  ESDAY,  ih- 
I6tb  of  OCTt)  h£R  next.  I'be  Couini*aionors  do  not  bind  tbeinaehe- 
lo  accept  Ibe  lowest  or  any  Tender.  — By  order, 

ROBERT  F.  FINNIS,  Clerk  t«  the  ConuLiaeioners. 
her,  18(7. 


39  th  S- 


TO 


ENGINEERS  unci  GASFI ITERS.— 

The  GaardUiisof  tbe  Poor 
T.  ai 


if  re<!eiving  TENDERS 
ENGINEER'S  WORK  and  6t.--FnTSRS  WORK  at  their  1 
Casual  Ward*,  la  Charles  etrest,  Diurylane.  Prliil-rd  forms 
T*uiler  aiid  bills  of  quantities  can  be  -bUiued  ii|>on  apt  Ilcatioi 
Mewra  GARDENER,  SON,  & THEOB.tLJ.  110,  Great  P.usaell- 
r-iriei.  W.C.  "ud  tbe  Tenders  inu«t  be  addressed  to  m* 
CuaKil-u*'  Offices.  57,  Broad-rlfeei , W.l',  at  or  before  TEN 
TUESDAY,  tbe  Kith  lust  seoIcKl  and  eudorsed  wnli  itae  nam 
work  Tendered  for.  TheGOatdi.Bs  do  not  bind  Ihtmaelvca  t- 
the  I. west  or  any  T'-’-'er.- By  ord. 


Guard 


a’  Office 


o the  Guardians, 


T'O  ENGINEERS  and  OTHERS.-The 

1_  GuaidiaiiB  ol  Ibe  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shore- 
dii.h,  are  dreiroii*  to  receive  TENDERS,  and  enter  into  a CONTRACT 
lor  RFPaIKINQ  and  Il.vidiog  into  Two  CoispartinenU  tbe  la'ge 
WATER-TANK  at  the  Workh'  u*F.  Kingslaiid-road.  E and  for  Sup- 
plyingand  Fixing  Cunneilons  and  VeUes  tlitreto.  Plans  an'i  tpeciD- 
caiioiis  uiiiy  he  aeeu.  and  all  lulunualiou  cbUloed.  upnii  applying  to 
Mr.  J.  W.  PEGQS.  C.E.  4.  Qjeeu  Anne's  G.ite,  Weatmliiater,  S.W. 
on  Hud  af'er  the  lat  of  OUTOBER  nex',  with  whom  a'ao  a 52.  Bank  of 
Eucland  nole  must  be  deposited,  which  will  be  returned  to  person* 
sending  in  a U-ufi  Teii-'cr.  Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  "Tender 
for  Repairs  to  Tank,  4c."  must  be  delivered  personally  to  the 
Guardians,  at  th.ir  Board-rrem,  No.  **—•———• 

WEDNESDAY,  the  10th  day  ol  WTOBE: 

ELEVEN  o'clock  In  Ihe  foienuon  precitelj 
quiied  for  the  due  perfoiiuaLce  uf  tbe  coutract,  Tbe  Guardians  do 
nut  pledge  Lhemsvives  to  accept  the  b>wF>t  or  any  Tender.— By  order, 
EDWARD  a.  PARKER,  Cleik  to  Ibe  Guatdiaua. 

Clerk's  Offloe*.  213,  Kiugiland-road,  B.  September  ‘ifiih,  1377. 


i HALF-PAST 


rrO  STONE  MERCHANTS  and  OTHERS. 


__  The  Voslry  of  the  Hamlet  of  Mile-end  Old  To' 
the  Vestry-bal,  Bauemft-road,  on  WEDNFSUAT,  the  17ih  of 
OCTOBER.  1877.  at  SEVEN  o'clock  pm.  preclfwly,  to  receive  TEN- 
DERS for  IW  tons  of  4 luch  by  J-inoh  I’l  l CHINO  and  50  tone  of 
4-  inch  by  7-iLch  Pitching,  to  be  sai-plied  and  delivered  according  to 
ihe  terms  of  a specificaUen,  whiob  may  be  feea  at  the  l.fflce  of  Mr, 
J M.  KNIGHT,  'he  Surveyor,  at  the  Ve*tiy  hall.  between  the  boors 
of  TEN  iiuii  ONE.  The  contractor  will  be  r qniied  to  enter  into  a 
contract,  to  be  prepared  by  Ibe  Cleik  to  Ibe  Vestry,  aud  find  two 
appn  ved  sureties  (o  join  biin  la  abend.  In  ball  the  sxnuunt  uf  tbe 
CDUtrart,  for  the  due  reiforiosnce  (bereuf.  Tenders,  cuOlaiDlng  tbe 
Duines  and  addresses  of  proposed  eutrlies,  are  tn  t,e  delivered  at  my 
OffiCT-,  1 iidorsed  " Tender  for  Pitching,"  before  THREE  o'clock  In  ibe 
aflriuoun  of  Iheday  of  meeting.  The  Vesliy  do  uut  bind  themtelvee 
to  accept  the  luwe»t  •!  any  Teiidei 


iilt.LNER  JUTSUM,  Clerk  to  the  Vestry. 
Vestry  hall,  Banri'  Il-road.  M.le  eud-roaU, 

October  4lh.  1*77. 


Band  saw  blades,  extra  tough. — 

For  Price  List  of  FRENCH  SAWS  made  from  our  Paten’ 
"D>  uble  Diamond  " Steel.  *pply  to 

M.  POWIS  BALE  & CO. 

Saw-mlll  Engineers,  Bodge-row  London. 


For  hire  or  sale,  cheap,  a capit 

7-H.P.  PORTABLE  F.NGINE,  and  afifeetilORTAR  ill! 


Only  used  two  months,  and  <iutte  equal  tr 

WUXIR  & LEWIS, 

No.  18,  Walhrook,  London. 


17  NGINES.— Two  8-h.p.  Portable  ENGINE 

i 'i  and  7ft.  6 In.  MORTAR  MILL  FOR  SALE  or  IIIRP.  ora; 


lued.— Address,  C.  FJdHEK,! 


OCOMOTIVE  TANK  ENGINES.- 


I i MANNING,  WARDLE.  4 CO. 

BOYNB  ENGINE  WORKS.  LEEDS, 

Have  several  now  reudy  for  immediate  delivery,  of  varione  eisee  ai 
ofsuiwrior  design  and  wuckuiauehlp.  suitable  for  ContiaiCtorB,  DocI 
Collleites,  Iron  M’orks.  and  Branch  Lines  of  Ballwsy,  4c. 
Photographs,  Specifications,  and  Price*  sent  ou  applioatlcm. 


l\/fORTAR  MILL.- FOR  SALE,  a Seconi 

LtX  hand  HORSE  MORTAR  MILL,  7friot  Pan,  with  »e 
delivery,  all  oimpleCe  and  in  capital  condition;  price  161,  m 
Mersetit's  Patent  Concrete  Mixer,  nearly  new,  ruf.  One  ditto,  U< 
One  Set  B-riiig  Gear  and  Augers,  couiplete,  61  —Can  be  InepecC^ 
U.  GREENE  ACOMPANY'S,  Rupert -etreet,  Briatol. 


WROUGHT-IRON  BOX  GIRDERS.- 

VV  Sieves  2i  ft.  4 in. ; Forly-foorlS  ft.  9 In.;  Eleven  lyft,  2i 
Alll?  In,  deep,  by  8}  lu.  flange.  New  EX  LIQUIDaTIO.N.  8f.  p 
ton  on  Fail  Also  WROUUHT-IRON  ROLLED  BEAMS  lo  mate 
16lD.  and  12  in.  deep,  6 in.  aud  6 In.  flange,  62.  per  ton  on  Rail. 

LELS  & WOOD,  27,  King-street,  Mancheste 


ri'lO  CONTRACTORS.  BUILDERS,  an 

.J_  MANUFACTURERS.— Messrs,  CHAPMAN  4 SDTTON  ha' 
FUR  S.ALB.  or  HIRE  with  option  of  Purchase,  a quantity 
ENGINES.  BOILERS,  and  GENERAL  PLANT,  suitable  for  any 
the  above  trades,  including  Cranes.  Hoists,  Wiucbes,  Pumps,  Sai 
Benche*.  Mortar  Mills,  Shafting.  Pulleys.  Plummer  Blucke,  4c.' 
Apply  Vulcan  Ironwoiks,  Bhodsswell-taa^  Limehouae  (near  StepM 
BUtlun),  Loi.d  u.  B. 


T^OR  SALE,  one  TRYING-UP  MACHINE 

I ' 23  feet  bed  by  16  inches  wide,  with  counters,  ebaft*,  4c  ; m 

GENERAL  JOINER,  witb  side  cutters,  Ac.  All  nearly  tew.  I 
PowU  4 Co.  .Also,  one  SAW  BENCH,  8 feet  by  3 feet  2 inchu,  1 
Jackson  ; and  one  UoKTAB  MILL,  with  7 feet  pan.  A very  good  on 
by  Claylon  A Co. 

For  particulars,  apply  on  the  works.  LAinbtth  New  Infimur; 
near  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  S.E.  to  Mr.  JAMES  TAYLOR,  Cm 
tractor. 


PATENT  GILL  STOVE  (B)  TO  B1 

SOLD,  a Bargain.  Suitable  for  warming  a public  buildia 
Originally  cost  352.  Has  bei  n in  u*e  two  years — Apply  to  Mr.JJ.  ] 
TATLO^  Clifton  Cottage,  Buiaereet-road,  New  Bane'. 
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km.  T.  SHAW  & GO, 


* CONTRACTORS.  CHIEF  OFFICES  : WI,  CAfcBCN  STi 
BIVtrTED  6IRDEBS,  BOLLED  JOISTS,  BiHHES,  ROOFS,  TASKS,  COIUM.'S,  CAOTI 

The  largest  town  stock  of  rolled  beams,  plates,  tee  &.  angle  iron  I 

WATERLOO  B.IBfiE  WHARF 


EIGHARD  MORELAND  & SON 


.A.n^I3  El^C3-Zn^EEI?.S, 


riLHi-wz^za-HiTs 

MANDFACTUEEIIS  OF 

COrJSTRUGTlONAL  IRON  WORK,  

3,  Oid-street,  London,  E.O.,  Corner  of  Goswell-road 


Mpssrs.  R.  Moreland  & 8oa,  Engineeri,  3,  Old-streat,  E.C.  October  30ih  1S76 
We  aro  pleased  to  ioform  yoa  that  your  Patent  Pire-Proof  Flooring  TsestheraeanB 
of  Baring  the  Steam  Engine  and  Boiler  from  destruction  in  the  fire  that  occurred  at 
oar  Albert  Oil  Milia,  Hamtoersmitb. — Tours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  PlflCHIN,  JOHNSON,  4 CO." 


OOFING  FELTS  — F.  EEABY  & GO 

INODOKOUS,  BARKING,  and  OTHER  SHEATHING  FELTS  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  Mannfaotnrerg  of 

Perforated  Zmc,  Perforated  Copper,  and  Perforated  Iron,  in  voi’ious  Designs  and  Gaueos, 

BOUGHT  IRON  TANKS. 

PAINTED  and  GALVANIZED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANGFAOTtJRB. 

□ RRUQATED  IRON. 

GALVANIZED  and  BLACK,  IN  ALL  GAUGES,  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZING  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS 

"ZROY  WORKS,  EPSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W,  ,■  HATTON  GARDEN,  LIVERPOOL;  GREAT' CLYDE  STREET, 


MEASUEES  BEOTHEES  & CO.  Southwark  St.,  London,  S.E. 

Propnetora  of  PliiUips’s  Patent  Rights,  and  Manufacta-ers  of  Patent  Girders,  Rolled  Iron  Joists,  Riveted  Girders, 
Fhtch  Plates,  Colnmns,  Fire-proof  Floors,  Tee,  Angle,  and  Sash  Iron,  &c. 

H.TO  always  in  their  TOWN  STOCK  about  3,000  TONS  of  the  foUowing  .is..,  fron>  which  orders  o.n  be  immediately  er.mled 
at  low  prices.  Section  Sheets  and  Book  free  on  application. 

MANCHESTER  OFFICE:  6,  BOND  STREET. 


GLASGOW 


...  r... 


''  X 3"=101b.  perft. 

X U=  6 „ „ 

X H=  7 „ „ 


X 3"=131b.  per  ft. 

X 4|=23 
X 2 =11 
X 3 =16 
X 6 =29 


X 2"=14  lb.  per  ft. 
X 3i=20  „ „ 

X 4 =22  „ „ 

X 6 =29  ,, 


9i 


< 3j"=24  lb.  per  ft. 

< 44  =39  „ „ 

< 44  =32  „ „ 

< 6 =36  to  48  „ 


12"  X 6"  =43  lb.  per  ft. 


JOISTS— Length  from  10  feet  to  36  feet. 


: 6 =G) 

: 64  & 6 =61  & 63 
: 7 =liio  „ 


PLATES- Width  6"  to  18";  Length.  13  feet  to  30  feet ; Thickncsa,  4"  to 


l-i. 


r 


ROWNSON  DREW  X,  COn 

225  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  113  OUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  and  PAUL’S  WHARF,  E.C. 

ROLLED  JOISTS, 

From  3 in.  to  16  in.  deep,  and  FLITCH  PLATES  in  varione  widths  np  to  SO  ft.  long, 

IN  STOCK  at  LEOPOLD  WHARF,  UPPER  GROUND  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS  BRIDGE. 

Sheetfl  of  Sootions  find  Tdblos  of  Strength  on  application. 

Hiveted  Girders,  Columns,  and  General  Castings,  Bar  Iron,  Steel  Tools,  &o 
UllHAI  AND  COKIHACIOliS’  SIORES  AND  PIANI,]  PATEMT  CYCLOPS  FOBGE  S.  [NAILS  AND  BUILDERS’  IRONMONUddl. 


37  & 38,  East  Street, 
lanchester  Square, 
LOUDON,  W. 


TURNER  & CO. 


Makers  of  all  Kinds  of  Steam,  Hydraulic,  or  Hand  Power 


Established  A.D.  1818. 
Engineers,  Smiths,  and 
Founders. 


lifts  and  hoists 


MVENTOES  & SOLE  MANUPACTUEEES  of  the  “ CONTINUOUS  ” STEAM  HOIST 

ORNAlWRIirrAT.  Alsrn  nAMC'rT)rmenT/-vT.T . t T-n/^-vTTTTr-v^wT-  ..a..,  . _ * 


ORNAMENTAL  AND  CONSTRUCTIONAL  IRONWORK  OF  ALL  KINDS,  FOE  AEOHITEOTS  AND  BDILDEE8. 


ABOARD,  BISHOP,  & BARNARDS  (Origmal  Manufacturers  of  the"  Norwich  stoves”) 

SLOW 

COMBUSTION 


DESCEIPTIVE  CATALOGUES 
POST-FREE. 


‘ Excellent  in  every 
way.” 

See  the  Times,  Jan.  30,  1877. 


STOVES. 


NORFOLK  IRON  WORKS, 
- - NORWICH. 

New  London  Show-rooms  now  open— 93  & 95,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 

Large  Selection  also  at  the  Museum  of  Building  Appliances,  23a,  Maddox-street,  Regent-street,  W. 

i B.  & B.  are  n.lsn  TVTA'NTTT’ AnTTTPir.PC  r.f  “ -nr  a i/rnuTTv  n u «rtmm  . ..  , rr _ ’ 


B.  & B.  are  also  MANUFACTURERS  of  the  “ DI  AMOND,’’  “ COTTAGE,”  “ NORFOLK,”  and  “ UNIVERSAL  ” RANGES 
and  will  be  happy  to  furnish  Comprehensive  Price  Lists  upon  application. 
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^oscow. 


^OVA  ■/$! 


^jAnsj> 


AND  • THz • ONLY 'iwo  Medals 'FOR^ Progress 

THE  ABOVE  EIEST-CLASS  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED 


A.  BANSOME  & GO 


A.  RANSOME  & CO.’S  SHOW-ROOM  FOR  MACHINERY  IN  MOTION. 


Tie  rapid  increase  in  the  demand  for  A^  BANSOME  ik  CO.’S  MACHINES  lias  induced  them 

To  PURCHASE  the  extensive  PREMISES  and  PLANT  of  the  late  BATTERSEA  FOUNDRY  COMPANl 

Where  in  future  a portion  of  their  work  will  be  carried  on.  These  works,  which  comprise  nearly  an  acre  of  Shops,  includiu) 
one  of  the  largest  Foundries  in  London,  will  enable  A.  RANSOME  & CO.  to  execute  the  most  extensive  orders  , 

in  a very  short  time ; but  their  chief  Works  and  Offices  ■will  continue  to  be  the  | 

STANLEY  WORKS,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  I 

WHERE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  CAN  BE  HAD  FREE  ON  APPLICATION.  ! 

A RANSOME  & CO.  are  the  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Sale  of  PERIN’S  PATENT  FRENCH  BAND  SAWI 


rlf' 

; 

L 
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SAMUEL  WORSSAM  & CO. 


WOOD-WORKING  MACHINES. 


OAKLEY  WORKS, 

KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Every  Description  of  Macliine  for  Saw  Mills,  Builders, 
Contractors,  Cabinet  and  Pianoforte  Manufacturers, 
Sbip-builders,  Carriage  and  Wagon  Works, 
Government  Dockyards,  &c. 


PRIZE  UEDALS— 

LONDON,  PARIS,  VIENNA,  INDIA,  SANTIAGO,  STOCKHOLM, 
GOTHENBURG,  and  NORRKOPING. 


PEKIN’S  FRENCH 


BAND  SAWS. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 


CHARLES  POWIS  & CO. 

Engineers,  LONDON, 

60,  GEACECHUECH  STEEET,  E.G  and 
CYCLOPS  WOEKS,  MILL  WALL,  E. 


With  Enlarged  Fire-boxes  for  Burning  Wood,  &q. 

STATIONARY  STEAM  ENGINES, 

Sawing  and  Wood -Working  Machinery, 

STEAM  OKAKES  AND  HOISTS, 

STONE  SAWING  MACHINERY,  MORTAR  MILLS, 

AND  CONTRACTORS’  PLANT  GENERALLY. 

The  aboye  can  be  secured  by  Twelve  Montlily  Payments. 
CATALOGUES  FREE  on  APPLICATION. 


PATE:<T  MODLDINQ 


PRIZE  MEDALS— LONDON,  1862.  VIENNA,  1873.  PARIS,  1867. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON  & SON, 

The  Largest  Saw  Mill  Engineers  and  Wood-Cutting  Machinists, 
RAILWAY  WORKS,  ROCHDALE,  near  MANCHESTER. 
And  145,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  WOOD-CUTTING^  MACHINERY, 

High-PrcBBure  Condensing  and  Compound  Steam  Engines,  Boilers,  Shafting,  Gearing,  4e 
Special  Machines  for  Cask-Making,  Wheel-Making,  Railway  Carriage,  &,  Wagon  Building,  Ao 
ninstrated  CatalogncB  and  Full  Particulars  on  Application. 


PORTABLE  STEAM  PUMPING  ENGINES 

ON  HIBE. 

Bide  Entrance  Covers,  Doors  and  Frames,  Penstocks, 
Tide  Flaps,  Gully  and  Air  Grates, 

OHABCOAL  VBNIILATOB8,  and  every  description  of  Sewer  Ironwork 
in  Stook. 

GEORGE  WALLER  Sc  CO.  Phcenii  Engineering  Works, 

HOLLAND  STREET,  SOUTHWARK,  S.B.rand  at 
8TBODD.  GLODOEBTBE8HIEB. 


STRODE  & CO. 

LONDON, 

GAS  & HOT  WATER 
ENGINEERS, 

ART  METAL  WORKERS, 

48,  Osnaburgh-st.  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 

SHOW  C67,  St.  Panl’e  Churchyard,  E.C. 
ROOMS  ( 32,  Cockepur-street,  S.W. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  the  only 

VENTILATING  SUN  BURNER 

With  SELF-ACTING  VALVE  for 

PREVENTING  DOWN  - DRAUGHT. 


Private  Gas-works  Erected. 


Estimates  Fees. 


TTENTILATION. 

V PURE  AIK. 
BherlDgtain'i  Da7  and  Night 
Ventilator,  for  the  ’adtnlanon 
of  Pure  Air  tbroagb  the  Exter- 
nal tfV’alL  These  VentUatora 
are  arranged  >o  that  the  reqol- 
Klte  quaatitr  of  air  mar  l>«  !ul- 
mltted  for  the  due  Tentilatlon 
n apartment  without  the  ellghtest  draught  being  felt  br  Uie  OCen- 

Knte  : and  ae  they  are  placed  In  the  external  wall,  their  action  la  not 
peded  when  the  house  is  closed  for  the  eveuing,  at  which  lime  a 
ooneUnt  supply  of  freeh  air  U most  req.ilred.  — HAYWARD 
BROTHERS.  Sole  ManufactuTet*,  187  and  189  ll.ate  117  and  1181 
UoicB-stieet,  Borough. 
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F.  W.  REYNOLDS  & CO.  ENGINEERS, 73,  SOUTHWARK  ST.  LONDON,  S.E. 


The  “MOKARCH” 
PATENT 

MORTISING  MACHINE. 


Price,  complete  with  Ofatsels, 


F.  W.  REYNOLDS  & CO.’S  NEW  PATENT 

‘ IMPERIAL  ’ COMBINATION  SELF-FEEDING 

SAW  BENCH, 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOE  HAND-POWEE. 

Price,  complete,  £22. 

Withoat  Band  Saw  Apparatus,  lOs. 


The  “ROYAL" 

Patent  Combined  Mortising, 
Tenoning,  and  Boring  Machine. 
Price,  with  Chisels,  &o.,  £15.  15s. 
Complete  with  Boring  Apparatus  and 
Tenoning  Tool,  £21. 


F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Builders’  Machinery  and  Appliances  on  Application. 


ROBEY  $(  CO.’S 

New  Patent  Design  of  Horizontal  Engine  and  Locomotive  Boiler  combined, 

FOR  DRIVING  SAW-MILLS 
And  aU  Descriptions  of  Fixed  Machinery. 
NO  EXPENSIVE  BRICK  BUILDINGS  OR  HIGH  CHIMNEY  REQUIRED. 

Can  be  Supplied  with  Special  Fireboxes  for  Burning  Wood,  Saw- 
Dust,  Turf,  and  every  description  of  Inferior  Fuel. 


Fall  ParbiouTarfl  and  Prices  on  application  to  the 
SOLE  MANUFACTDEERS, 

ROBEY  & CO.,  Engineers,  Lincoln. 

London  Office ; 117,  CANNON  STEEET,  E.C. 


TTP  A 'Krr'TQ!  Xr  Pfi  ! gray’s  inn  hoad,  London,  and 
j 47a,  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTEB. 

IMPROVED  SELF-ACTING  WOOD  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS,  WITH  HARDENED  STEEL  BANDS, 

STEEL  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof.  Reqnire  no  Maohinery. 

CURVILINEAR  IRON  SHUTTERS,  WITH  GEAR,  SUITABLE  FOR  BANKS  OR  SHOPS. 

BRASS  SASH. BARS  and  STALL-BOARD  PLATES.  NO  ADVANCE  IN  PRICES.  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

FIRST-CLASS  PRIZE  MEDAL,  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION. 

CLARK  Xy  COM  PANY’S 
MOISELESS  SELF-COILING  REVOLVING  STEEL  SHUTTERS 

NO  ADVANCE  IN  PRICES. 

LONDON— Bathbons.plaoe,  Oxford-Btreet  NEW  YORK— 162,  Weat  27th-str60ti  DUBLIN- 13,  Snffolk.atreet. 

PABI8— Bae  Notre  Dame  dea  Viotoirea,  40.  MANCHESTEB— 67,  Market-etreet.  BDINBUBGH— 21,  Sonth  St.  DaTid.BtraM, 

VIBNSA— Kamthnsr  Straaae,  8. LIVEBPOOL— 87.  Lord.atreet.  MBLBOUBNB— 14,  Qneen.atreot. 


BOTLfB  ODTLKT  VldTILATOP. 


COMYN  CHIN6  & CO.  & BOYLE'S 
PATENTS 

PresexTve  Health,  enbonoe  Comfort, 
save  Fuel. 

SEVERAL  ROOMS  HEATED  FROM 
ONE  FIRE. 


novt  raw, 

BOYLR'S  Otrrt.BT  VKyriLATOB 


Hot  water  at  any  moment,  in  practically 
unlimited  quantity,  and  anywhere  in  the 
house,  obtained  from  the  same  souroe. 


PURE  ATMOSPHERE  ASSURED. 

COMYN  CHING  85  CO. 

28,  29,  & 30,  CASTLE  STREET, 

88  & 23,  LITTLE  ST.  ANDREW  STREET 
Upper  St.  Martin’a-lane,  W.O. 


BO  rU’S  lirLBT  VBlfTILATO  a. 


DAVENPORT’S 

PATENT  FASTENING 

FOE  GATES,  DOORS,  CUPBOARDS, 
CASEMENTS,  &o. 


Vard,  Stable  Doon,  &c. 
la.  9d. 

Cq  pnouda  and  Caaemee  U 
Irola  7d. 

Braaa  from  la  M. 

A.  reduction  br  the  dozen 
niuatiated  Price  Llat.  TeatimonUla,  &o.  poet-free, 
of  all  IroDuouger.,  orof 

M.  DAVENPORT,  PatenWeA  Sole  Manufacturer, 

No.  40,  WILSON-STKEBT,  PINSBURY.  LONDON.  B.C. 


gAVING  IN  GAS. 

D.  HT7LBTT,  INVENTOR  and  PATENTED.  The  Mercurial  Gat 
Kegulator  la  the  onl7  efflclent  iuBtrument  lor  Iniiiinng  wbolesoms 
and  uniform  lighting,  equtliainat  ibe  preaauie  and  preventing  an; 
Irregularitv  io  the  bclaht  of  < he  flama 

D.  HULETT  & CO.  65  and  56,  High  Holbora, 

Uanufactorers  of  Qaa  Chandeliers,  QUae  Lustres,  Cc, 
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WURR  & LEWIS  EKGIHEERS,  16,  WALBROOK,  1010)011,  E.C, 

Patent  Combined  General  Joiner  and  Band  Sawing  Machine, 

FOR  MOULDING,  GROOVING,  RABBETING,  i-o. 

To  Cut  11  in.  deep, 

Price,  witn  Countershaft,  £60. 


This  Machine,  with  a 
4-horse  Engine  and  Boiler, 
delivered  and  Fixed,  £105. 


WURR  & LEWIS.  ENGINEERS,  16,  WALBROOK.  LONDOlf,  E.C, 


CROCCON  ^ CO 


WKOUGHT-IEON  TANKS,  CISTERNS. 

BURNET  & COMPANY, 

MILhWALL  DOCK.q.  LONDON,  B. 

OATTLS  TROUGHd,  CaHT„. — r.w  « 

BODIES.  WrlteforRe  ' ' - — wn-r^ 

tlaoed  List  bf  BullJere' 

CISTEHNS.  Nott-All 
Tanks  at  these  Works 

mode  with  

Bunie7'a 

P&teut  I"  'm 
Oomer.  iT^^eTePiBI 


UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON, 

Cattle-Troughs,  io.,  Galvanized  or  Painted. 

Makers  of  WROUGHT-IRON  TAiJKS,  CISTERNS  f&o. 

2 Qoree  Piazzas,  Liverpool;  59,  George-sqnare,  Glasgow. 

A large  Assortment  always  in  Stock,  p - - <* » « <• 

^ ^imates  free  on  application.  !i°.  r ,■,■,-,^0 


eu«waa.MjEicT.y^ 


FARROW  $t  JACKSON 

AND  SPIRIT  ftlERCHANTS’ 

A>'D  MANUFACTURERS  OP 

Wine  Bins,  Bar  Fittings  for  Spirit  Stores,  B0I 
'OWER  STREET;  8,  HATMARKET;  91,  5IANSEI 
: every  description  made  to  order.  Racks  for  Mir 

WROUGHT-IEON  WINE  BINA  „ 


ESTABLISHED 


WINE 


ENGINEERS, 


GOLD  iIKDAL  CAPC  EXUIBITION. 


CKOUOH  & JAY 

(OBOUCH  18  7eu»  Muionci  of  the  Worka,  lamehooBA. 
for  Tl'PPER  i CO.) 

BEOSNT’H  WHARF.  CATHERINE  STREET,  LIMEHOUSl. 

^ROGGHT.IRON  CISTERNS  AND  TANKS, 

POE  WATER,  OIL,  TURPENTINE,  *0. 

OIEDBBS,  FlTNNELa.  CATTLE  TROUGHS,  CAST  BODIES 


Aa  fitted  at  Her  Majoaty’i 
Uara,  St.  James’e  Palace  : 
the  Prince  of  Waln’i 
iDelOB.flaDdrlughnm ; and 
Uie  Refreebment  Depart- 


8b  arranged  that  the 
nefka  of  the  boltlea  are 
placed  ontwarde,  conve- 
nient to  the  graep,  dlaplaj- 
ing  the  seals,  cai^sules,  or 
tickets  on  the  corks,  and 
which  obviate*  the  dlfii- 
cultj  is  diatiagulebing  the 
diflerent  aorta  of  wine. 
Thia  la  the  only  form  of 
Bid  which  offer*  this  ad- 
vantage. and  reader*  it  au 
almost  perfect  mode  of 


ant,  Honaea  of  Parliament 
ApUd  either  for  brick 
tbed  vaolteor  cellarawitb 
t cefllngB  : combine  great 
ength  with  llghUieaa  and 
mODiv  of  si>ace,  and  their 
rabillty  haa  been  aatia- 
torlly  proved  dnring  fifty 


MADE  TO  ANT  SHAPE  OR  SIZE. 
CISTERNS  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK, 
fiom  SO  to  700  QailoBA 


CELLULAR  IRON  BINS 
With  separate  Seat  for  each  Bottle, 
rheee  Blna  will  be  found  I'L-li 

ry  naeful  ; they  are  kept  , — r ~'t- — 

Htockin  vorioueaiaea,  from  i 


NSW  PATENT  DOUBLE  BIN. 


:k  Size*  drilvered  the  day  following  receipt  el  Order. 
PKIGKH  FORWAKUitU  ON  APPLTOATTOF. 


JOHN  BELLAMY, 

BTNG-STREET,  MILLWALL,  LONDON,  E. 

WEOUGHT.IEON  TAXES  AND  OISTEENS. 


These  Bln*  have  all  the 
advantage*  of  the  Exhibit  " 
Bini,  wtiieh  hare  proved  a 
great  snccesa,  combined  with 
that  of  taihing  two  bottles  In 
depth,  each  having  a eeparate 
rest,  and  having  ita  neck 
o'ltwardi  ctmvenlent  to  th» 
graep. 


muy  spore  comer.  TJ,ey 
» peculiarly  adapted  for 
ivate  cellars,  aa  no  laths 
t required,  and  the  trouble 
(binning  la  avoided.  Tbs 
.ties  maybe  taken  out  or 
tlaced  by  a child  without 
r of  breakage. 


SODA  WATER  RACKS. 


.«NT  5t2E  OR  SRAP^ 

' MADETOORDER  FROM 
20  TO  £0.000  GALLONS. 
PRICES  ON  APPLICATION, 


ik*  are  so  arranged  aa 
bottle*,  of  whatever 
y in  their  place,  from 
■ are  readily  lifted. 


pecnHarly  tnltablo  for 
er  bottles.  *e,  which  for 
proper  Hack  are  often 
reding  abont  the  fioor.  | 


want  of 
broken  i 


CATTLE  TROUGHS.  OIRDERB,  CART  RODJES.  So 
Omnibus  from  We*t  India  Dock  Station  paeses  Bjug-stree 


CALVERT  LAW, 

8T.  LEONABD’S-ROAD,  POPLAR,  LONDON,  B. 


ELECTRIC  BELLS  AND  INDICATORS. 

THE  INDIA-EITBBER,  GUTTA-PERCHA,  and 
TELEGRAPH  WORKS  COMPANY,  Limited. 

undertake  to  erect  and  keep  in  order  ELECTHIO  BELLS  and  INDIO  \T0Et 
Privet“TV°^"f°®^®’  descriptions  of  Electric  Signalline  Apparatc^s^ 

rte  Speaking  Tubes,  Apparatus  Yor^fighrire 

the  Gas  of  Public  Buildings,  Theatres,  &e.  Workman  seat  to  all  rarti  of  thf 
country.  Estimates  given  on  applicaiion  at  the  Office.^ 

106,  CANNON  STRIET,  E.C, 

WORKS-SILVERTOWN,  ESSEX. 


IMPROVED  WROUGHT-IRON  TANKS, 
Oistems,  Com-Bins,  Water-Cart  Bodies,  Funnels,  Cattle- 
Tronghs,  Contractors’  Earth  Skips,  4o, 


itraotora’  Earth  Skips,  &c. 


lELLS!  BELLS!  BELLS! 

IMPROVED  SYSTEM. 

For  particulars  apply  to— 

J.  P.  CLARKE,  49,  Moorgate-street,  London. 


of  Cai-ta,  V«i,  Wagons 

Trucka  TroUeya,  *«.  Contnietore  and  Builder*’  Phvnt.  ^ 
LADDERS.  BARROWS.  TRESTLES.  STEPS,  SWINOINO 
SCAFFOLDS,  PICK-HELVES,  HAMMER  HANDLES  Ac. 
Wbed*  made  by  Improved  Machinery  on  the  Prcrnlrea' 
Barrowa,  Dobbin  and  other  CarU.  intended  for  exportiuon. 
Bade  1^  machinery  so  aa  to  be  InferehangeabU  In  their  paW 
Boaffoldiiig,  Ladder*.  Biirowa,  Trestle*,  Steps,  ft«  Lent  on  Hipo 
5NOL18H  TIMBER,  SPOKBS,  FELLOES.  STOC^,  ERNCING 
Price  List*  on  Aiiplication,  * 

GEORGE  ELL  & CO. 

BUSTON  WORKS,  S79  and  280.  EUSTON  ROAD  NW  nnA 
BRIDGE  WHARF.  BISHOP’S  ROAD,  LONDON;  W.  “ 
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ST.  PANCRAS  IRON  WORK  COMPANY, 

OLD  SAINT  PANCRAS  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.’VY. 

OS’  THEI  E.O'X'^X,  COZjIjEa-S], 

The  iTe^alfl  of  England  and  France,  and  the  Medals  and  High  Recommendation  of  the  Royal  Agricultnral  Societies  of  England  and  Ireland. 

SECURED  BY  EIGHT  SEPARATE  PATENTS. 


m 


PATENT  WROUGHT  IRON  STABLE  FITTINGS 


Shnnld  be  adopted  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. ; — That  the  Breakages  in  Cast-iron  Fittings  are  nnmerou?,  and  that  one  fractnre  from  a kick  or 
other  oanse,  may  occasion  an  injury  to  a Horse,  and  involve  a loss  equal  to  the  entire  expense  of  fitting  np  the  Stable.  The  fear  of  this  has  led  to 
the  nse  of  wood,  and,  in  the  caee  of  Cast-iron  Gutters,  to  the  adoption  of  another  and  lees  effective  mode  of  draining.  | 

Patent  Enamelled  Top  Plate  Manger,  with  Rack  and  Water-Trough,  the  whole  of  which,  except  the  Rack,  being  enamelled, 
can  be  kept  as  clean  as  a Dinner  Plate.  The  Halter  Ball,  attached  by  a new  improvement,  works  noiselessly,  and  almost  without  friction.  , 

Patent  Fastenings  for  the  Doors  of  Loose  Boxes. — These  Catches  and  Hangings  work  easily,  are  self-acting,  and  cannot  be  put 
oat  of  order  : by  their  use  all  projections  by  which  horses  are  often  blemished  are  rendered  impossible, — advantages  pecnliarly  their  own.  | 

The  Patent  Harness  Fittings  keep  the  Harness  and  Saddles  in  shape,  and  are  constructed  so  as  to  admit  the  air  getting  to  the  underside 
of  them  when  bung  np,  thereby  insuring  a quick  and  perfect  airing  from  any  wet  or  moisture.  | 

Every  description  of  Stable  Furniture.— Illustrated  Lists  on  Application.— Inspection  of  Show-room  requested. 


ST.  PANCRflS  IRON  WORK  COMPANY,  OLO  SAINT  PANCRAS  ROAD,  LONOON,  N.W. 


MARSHALL  & 
HATCH, 

EINGFIELD  IKON  WORKS, 

TOEK  HOAD,  KING’S  CROSS, 


ESTIMATES  FREE. 
PROMPT  EXECUTION. 


Ij-IL 


’f? 


^=5 


PATENT 

STABLE  FITTINGS 


IRON  ROOFS, 
STAIRCASES, 
SASHES,  AND  DOORS. 
STRUCTURAL 

lEON  WOKK. 


HIGH  CLASS  WORK. 
MODERATE  PRICES. 


R.  WAYGOOD  & 


ENGINEERS, 

And  Manufacturers  of 


LIFTS 


'CRANES, 

For  Steam,  Hand,  or  HydrauHc.  I 
ENGINES,  BARROW  HOISTS,  SAW  BENCHES,  &c; 


Apply  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  E 

Newington  Ironworks,  Falmouth  Road,  London,  S.E^ 


THOMAS  PUGH  & CO.’S  NEW  PATENT 
ECONOMIC  SELF-ADJUSTING  MORTISE  AND  RIM 
LOCK  FURNITURE. 

J.  B.  SCASMELl  i CO.  (late  Tliomas  Pugh  i C’e.),  Wholesale  IromoDgers, 

No.  13.  KING  STEEKT.  6NOW  HILL.  LONDON. 


Tbe  most  perfect  antcle  uow  msDofutured.  gre&t  ImproeemenU  b&viug  been 
receDU7  DiA-ieiiD  it.  Ii  hta  been  estrosleeU  use<l  Id  Public  Mid  Prir&te  Buildiogi. 
In  Her  Mnjest;'*  PaeilioD  und  Cucp  st  Alderthott— alooe,  maor  hundred  seu  with- 
out one  sinst'e  failure.  It  It  appilcible  to  *11  Locks  end  lotctiee,  both  Kim  end 
HartiM,  end  eS-eets  e most  secure  feslening,  without  euy  screw  in  the  neck  of  the 
knob.  Perfect  ecili.n  .uernn'eed  la  both  Locks  end  FumitUTe.  if  the  Locks  ere  of 

New  rich  I)esi,in>  in  Olets.  Chine.  Bress,  Bri-^nzed,  Gilt.  Cerred  Woods, 
Inleid.kc  &C.  or  to  eu;  Design. 

THIS  FDRNITDEB  MAY  Bt  HAD  WITH  flaTES  OS  NtTTS- 
A most  c -tuplete  enn  -xteutiue  stuck  of  every  description  of  Locks,  Latches,  Brest 
Foandrr,  end  Iroi.mi.ngery,  minireil  for  Buiidings.  of  the  best  quelity  menu- 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO? 


M.^NUFACTURERS  OF 


IMPROVED  HOT  - WATE 
APPARATUS, 


R 


FOR  'WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
! Private  Houses,  Churchee,  Schools,  Flospiti 
[ Manufaotcries,  Greenhouses,  &c. 


OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACF 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
lUastrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating  ” pott  fue 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 
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COT  TAM  & CO. 

(IRON  WORKS), 

2,  Winsley-street,  Oxford-street,  London,  TV. 
EON  STAIRCASES  (Circular  and  Straight) 

Ornsniezital  Staircase  Bara,  Panels,  Hewels,  &o. 


COTTAM  & CO.  teg  to  draw  partieu3ar  attention  to  thli,  an 
ropoiUnt  branch  of  tbolr  trade,  -which  tbej  closely 
teep  experienced  designera  and  workmen  solely  engaged  in  it.  Theli 
itock  of  patterns  and  drawings  afford  a better  and  greater  selection 
han  can  be  seen  at  any  other  manufactory.  Drawings  and  pncei  on 
kPVUcation  to  . 

COTTAM  & CO.  (IRON  WORKS), 

2,  Winsley-street  (opposite  the  Pantheon), 
Oxford-street,  London,  W. 


IRON  FOUNDERS 
TO  H.E.H.  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES. 
Prize  Medals  awarded  : 
LONDON,  PARIS,  and  BRUSSELS. 


STABLE  FITTINGS  AND  HARNESS  BRACKETS, 

PATENTEES  AND  ORIGINAL  INVENTORS  OP 

THE  IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  STABLE  AND  HARNESS  FITTINGS. 

Patrontaed  by  Eoyalty  aa  well  as  by  the  princioa]  Nobility.  Gentry,  Hunting,  Racing,  and  Railway  EeUbliahmente  In  the  United  Kingdom 

Msm  ■■■■■■ 


•,*  Apply  for  No.  3 Catalogae,  to  be  had  free  of 

COTTAM  & CO.,  IRON  WORKS,  2,  Winsley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W 

N.B.— WINSLET  STREET  IS  THE  STREET  OPPOSITE  THE  PANTHEON. 

MOLINE’S  PATENT  WROUGHT-IRON  WINDOWS. 

Sole  Manufacturers  i 
THE 

.-4  GENERAL  IRON  FOUNDRY  COMPANY, 

Ir-  LIMITED, 

BROKEN  WHARF,  & 43  UPPER  THAMES  ST, 

L 0 N B 0 N. 


THustrated  Prospectus  forwarded  on  application. 


MUSGRAVE’S 

PATENT  STABLE  FITTINGS, 

MUSGBAVE’S  PATENT 
IRON  COAVIIOUSE  FITTINGS, 
MUSGRiTE’S  PATENT 
SLOAV  COMBUSTION  STOVES. 

Priced  Catalogues,  copiously  illustrated,  and  Esti- 
mates  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to 

MUSGRAVE  & CO. 

(LIMITED), 

ANN  STREET  IRON  WORKS, 
BELFAST, 

And  97,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W 


tfCHHRDSOH 
TLSON 


CO 

KND 


^ IRT-METHL 

17f>.1HiiilWORKERS- 


Brownlow-Stree- 

Holborn-Ldndon* 


BURT  & P 0 T T S’ 

PATENT  WROUGHT  IRON  WATER-TIGHT 
WINDOW  AND  FRAME, 

fllJITABLB  POB 

Churebes,  Chapels,  Parsonage  Houses, 

Schools,  Public  Buildings,  or  Private  Houses. 

THEY  CAN  BE  MADE  TO  ANY  DESIGN. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

Also  Manofacturers  of  i : ' 

■WROUGHT  IKON  SKYLIGHTS,  CONSERVATORIES,  &C. 

38  and  66,  YOKK  &TKEET,  WESTMINSTER. 


PATENT  KEYED  DOOR  FURNITURE. 


PATENT  No  740,  1S«&- 


wn  1 T AAT  TONTIR  & SONS  re.pectfully  direct  attention  to  their  KEYED  DOOR  FURNITURE,  which  they  beUevo 
W 2 JjLiAM  lOit  Ji.O  OC  OVltU  K®  T*  is  flieii  with  ureat  facility  by  fitting  into  the  shoulder  of 

-vnnTBOMx,. 

BRASS  FOUNDRY  AND  TUBE  WORKS  MOSELEY  STREET,  BmilNGHAM. 


E. 


LION  WHARF,  MILLWALL, 

SAND  AND  BALLAST  MERCHANTS, 

GENERAL  AND  BONDED  LIGHTERMEN, 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  DREDGING  AND  REMOVING  EXCAVATIONS, 

ADDRESS:— 

G.  A.  & A.  FULLER,  Lion  Wharf,  Millwall,  E 


X 


the  builder. 


CLARK,  HUNT,  & CO.  159,  Shoreditch,  London 

Sappl,  promptly  from  their  large  Stocks,  ’ 

Iionmongery  Stoves,  Ranges,  Eainwater  Castings,  &c. 

l..,  U,,  i CO,  have  fltted  up  large  SHOW  BOOMS  at  27  28  29 
OT  ^i-TT  Shoreditch,  for  their  ’ ’ ' 

SLOW  COMBUSTION  CRAT’Tc 

Watch  are  of  Elegant  Design  and  Finish,  very  Economical  and  Tid^  The  fuel 
being  oonanmed  on  a solid  fire-brick  no  ashes  are  eeen^  ‘ 

Tii  , , a „ . Pieoee,  Tile  Hearths,  &o, 

Illustrated  Price  Boohs  fortvarded  on  application,  enclosing  stamp 
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GKUNDY  & CO.’S 

MARBLE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

No,  28,  PAGE  STEEET,  MILLBANK,  WESTMINSTEE,  ’ 
BDILDEES  WILL  EEALISE 

A GREAT  SAVING  in  Cost  of  Marble  Chimney-pieces 

With  STOVES  and  GRATES,  at  these  STORES,  ’ 

£2.  10s,  Od.1  VERY  CHEAP  1 


CnJIDY’S  PATENT  BRICK  OVEN  WINDING  CHEEK  SEMI-CIOSE  KITCHEN  RANGE 

This  Range,  also  Candy’s  Patent 
Brick  0?en  Doable  Fall  down  Bar 
Kitchen  Range,  and  Candy’s  Patent 
Cottage  Range  ; also  Cuady’s 
Patent  original  Fire-brick  Warm- 
Air  Ventilating  Stove,  saitable  for 
Churches,  Halls,  Schools,  and 
Staircases,  can  be  seen  in  operation 
daily  at  the  SHOW-ROOMS  of  the 
Manafaotnrer, 

w M.  ADDIS. 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Ironmonger,  Stove  Grate  and 
Itctng'c  lltLiiiifactTirBr 

Nos,  6,  7,  4 15,  LEIOBSTEE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SOHARB  LOMDON  ’ 

A Prospectus,  with  full  description  and  Price  of  the  nbove,  'vill  bolnt  n!;  Pos™  ^plication. 


w,  ..W4  w ocob  par  rost  on  appiioattoD. 

PATENT  CLOSE  AND  OPEN  EIRE  COOKING  RANGE 

(No.  220),  Msnafaotared  bj  the  Patentees 

NEWTON,  CHAMBERS,  6 CO 

IHOHHCLIFFE  IRON  W0EK8 

H£AS  SHEFFIELD, 

A MODERN  INVENTION. 

K®f  ‘“’loo**  Meura.  KBWTON . 
^“ASTBKRS,  ft  CO.  »o  direct  their  attentinn  tA  rs. 

OK  FUEL  IN  COOKING  HANGBS* 
Patented  an  Apparalu*  rehich  they 
^ ***  aiinple,  and  economic^ 

t>l  anything  ever  yet  invented. 

It  coneiita  of  a atuall  Fixe  Range,  which  may  be  need 
M an  open  or  clo»o  fire  at  pleoeure,  and  U changed  from 
2?  2 A Hot  Closet  is  placed 

at  one  side  of  the  Ore.  and  a Hot  Plate  for  BoiUng, 
fr^.T?  *.5  extends  to  nearly  the  full  wi^h 

u.  1 Plat*,  at  about  the 

level  of  the  eye,  theK  are  two  Urge  eheeUiron  Ovens, 
which  are  quickly  beaUd,  and  are  most  convenienUy 
^ is  in  them.  ' 
Behind  the  Hot  Plate  a awrought-lion  boiler,  which 
snpi’Ues  bet  water  for  aU  purposes.  It  will  be  seen 
froiu  this  that  all  flues  aeoetid,  and  consequently  do 
f®  'Iraught  as  those  which 

desoend.  It  Is  imposalhle  for  them  to  get  out  of  order  • 

_ to  the  greatest  nicety,  and  mo- 

H-tgea  liy  the  most  iiiexpcrien(»U  person,  and  the  com- 
monesi  coal  can  be  used. 

NNWlOft,  CHAMBERS,  ft  CO.  have  the 
I^est  oont.deiii.-e  In  reootaniBuaing  this  Apparains  to 
the  notice  of  their  Irieuda  ; the  saving  of  e-.vl  will  1b 
a very  short  lime,  repay  the  whole  cost,  and  the  coal- 
nees  and  comlort  ol  the  kitchen,  compared  with  the 
ranges  hitherto  used,  are  alone  suflJcient  to  insure  its 
“Option  in  aU  well-regulated  households. 

The  Apparatus  may  be  seen  at  work,  and  full  parti- 
culon  oDlained,  by  applying  m above,  — - -v  .. 
BatahUsiiineuts, 


isaw  in  V Bft  riOK  IN 

OPEN  FIRE-PLACES  and 
STOVES. 

CAPTAIN  CLARKE’S  Patent  PIEE-PLAOES 

wfu? mn'L®  coldest  rooms  oomfortsble,  secure  more  uniform  heat 
l-aa^heen  so^'bn  •ceompJIsh  that  which 

■h.inuey  yet  wnhonf  TL'*’®  of  heat  w«t«i  up  the 

oriciug  from  Lt  r^,n  mip'ev-ant  and  unwboleeome  elBnvl» 

ForProspestus  with  Prices,  apply  to— 

E.  JEBOULT,  Station-road.TtiantoQ,  Sole  Agent, 


J.  TYLOE  & SONS, 

engineers, 

No.  2,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONiX)N. 
Bath  and  Heating  Apparatns  erected  in  Pnblio 
and  Private  Buildings  in  London  and  Country. 
EsriilATES  ON  A-PPLICATION. 


c'lnn^-rT-.-.T^ . id  47,  Sheffield  Moor.  Shefflelfi. 

STOVES  ! PORTABLE ! TERRA  COTTA ! 

THOMAS  BOBEETS,  112.°  tlSlT  WESTMINSTER. 


JKON  KAILINGS,  for  enclosing 
TOMBS  and  GRATES.  ' 


COMMUtnON  BAILIJtGS,  SCREENS.  GATES  Aa 

COTTAM  4 00.  IRON  WORKS 
2,  WINSLEY  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET 
LONDON  W.  ' 


(Lipscombe’s 

Vo.  Filter  Offlce, 

4J.  Queen  Vieloria-sireel,  iC.  IremoTli^  frjin  Xemple-bor), 


QOX 


S & SONS, 

A.ET. WORKERS  In  WOOD. 

MKTAL. 
BTUNK. 
GLASS. 


Meetra.  COX  ft  SONS  beg 
varioua  workc  in  the  above  biauchee  are  d« 

**^At  facility  lor  auperinteudeuce  ie  offered 

5.  aONs  Cataloguec  of  Church  Furniture,  Liehtinx^anM 

S!S.6i  SSVSS^"°“"“' 

„ SHOW  ROOMS. 

No*.  88,  59,  ft  SI.  SoBthampUm-eireet.  Strand.  London. 
STAINED  GLASS  WORKS,  I BRO.VZE  STATUE  POUNDaT 
MaiOou-lane,  adjuuaug.  | Thauiee  Diltou,  Surrey 
^ MANUFACTORY, 

The  “d  Stone  Carving.  Gothic  Metel.  Monumental,  and  Granite 
PAijihiiig  Work*,  College  Wkirf.  Belvedere-road,  Lam^tK  “ 


^XOELSIOE  GAS  BATH 

-*-d  With  LiMKN  WARMER,  ’ 

£5.  10s.  Od, 

e i'ONSBRVATORY  B0ILBB3. 

. aHBBWSBUai.  59,  Old  Bailey.  F.iutory  ; Barrtngtjii-rosd.  aw. 

TTHE  E0  7AL  PORCELAIN  BATH 

S”?  B“‘“‘“<JWater-cloMto.  Olaied  Brioko. 

^ Wall  and  Floor  TU«.  Ac.  Eitlmatec  viv»n 
J.  FINCH,  PATENTKX  11,  ADAM-STfiKBr*  ADBLPHL 


pATEKT  WEOUGiil'  KAILS 

ri-  -UOU'IHSIIIKE, 

El.  PATLNlhho  umt  Ma-SUFACIUKEKS  01  tLc  weU-kUOWO 

PATLLT  WROUGHT  NAILS, 

Gommi.iily  known  oa  F.WBANK'S  Nallj 
lle-iro  to  liouite  It  known  that  they  have  atitt-ted  3 

STAB, or  ••CROSS," 

of™  "ISS”  Si' “ S“  ■“  ^ “J  «at  o«  b, 

» _ “0  aau  aud.  js.  Ail  their  ore  aUo  tKaaded 


.REtSi  ft  CO.  out  orecraj 
c luug  otuee  earned  the  retiu- 
The  Nall*  are  all  unitorm  ih 
■ count  out  full  lAWU  to  the  M, 


TTEEEA-COTTA. 

ti’ 

Woiks  ; ALBEBT-EO.AJ),  STAMFORD.  LINCOLNSHIRa. 


PATENT  WROUGHT  NAILS. 

L Mauulactm’e.l  by  J.J.  CXJRDrR  ft  COMPANY, 

THE  ONLY  PATENT  WROUGHT  NAILS 


e uniform  la  their  i 


the  bulk  nlwayt 

-lYV.^V’.u.T  ~ J .T'“‘ di-ting, lished  by  a a 

' a.-Vl'!  ' a .uai  .r  Ua-rk, 

JOHN  GEORGE  4 SONS, 

rr-r.  II  l"t' H:i;i;s  4 ijuuHOE. 

ecncallronmor.s-rj.  B .»..i„ua.:rv.  and  Nall  Wareh, 
*u.  t'..  LA-N-voN  8,Ty.rin',  lAI.-bON,  KC. 


■^AILS  and  IRONMONGER! 

"SiVi,  r>  . from  BlRMINOHAMdlreot. 

A complete  PRlCM. 

FBAIs'CIS  BIANCHI  & CO.,  25,  BUMMEE^'boYV 

. BIUMINOHASf:  ‘.uvil, 

And  lift,  SIIE^(BUB^E  LA,XE,  LQJfLQJT, 
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BY  HER  MAJESTY’S 


ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


RENDLE’S  PATENT  SYSTEM  OF  GLAZi 


This  invention  is  now  adopted  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  all  the  leading  Railway 
Companies,  Public  Buildings,  Winter  Gardens,  &c.  throughout  the  Country. 


ROOFS,  &c. 

Lately  GLAZED  on  RENDLE'S 
PATENT  SYSTEM. 

Albert  Hall,  ShefBeld. 

Batley  Markets, — Batley  Corporation. 

Boat  Honee  andClnb  Honse,  Kew. 

Blackpool  Winter  Gardene. 

Brick-lane  Stables, — Great  Northern  Railway 
Company. 

Bath  Goods  Station, — Great  Western  Railway 
Company. 

Corporation  of  Leeds  Corn  Exchange. 

Cardiff  Station,  Great  Western  Railway. 

Chatham  Royal  Dockyard. 

Ceres  Works,  Wolverhampton. 

Cambridge  Barracks,  War  Department, 

Evesham  Corn  Exchange. 

Glasgow  Cab  Sheds,  Enoch-Fqnare  Railway 
Station. 

Great  Northern  Railway  Company. 

Great  Malvern  Station,  Great  Western  Railway. 
Keyser's  Royal  Hotel,  Blaokfriars. 

Knostrop  Sewage  Works, — Leeds  Corporation. 
Lecture  Hall,  York. 

Leicester  Tramway  Stables. 

Leicester  Opera  House. 

Lett’s  Wharf, — Commissioner  of  Sewers,  Lam. 
both. 

Manchester, — De  Bergue  & Co. 

Manchester, — Vickers  & Sons’  Warehonses. 
North-road  Railway  Station,  Plymouth, — Great 
Western  Railway  Company. 

Neath  Railway  Station, — Great  Western  Railway 
Company. 

Neath  Goods  Station, — Great  Western  Railway 
Company. 

Plymouth, — Willonghby  Bros.,  Warehouses. 
Perry  & Co., — Warehouses,  Birmingham. 
Paddington  Station,  Departure  Platform, — 
Great  Western  Railway  Company. 
Paddington  Station,  Engineer’s  Offices, — Great 
Western  Railway  Company. 

Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster. 

Rhyl  Winter  Gardens. 

Rawdon  Convalescent  Home. 

Smithfield  Warehouses,  Parker’s  Works. 
Sparbrook  Nail  Works,  Birmingham. 

Sheffield  Vegetable  Markets, — The  Duke  of 
Norfolk. 

Southend  Skating-Rink. 

Swimming  Baths,  Chelsea. 

Sewage  Farm, — Corporation  of  Birmingham. 
Torquay, — G.  S.  Bridgman,  esq. 

Thornfield, — J.  R.  Armitage,  esq. 

Woodbide  Railway  Station,  Birkenhead, — Great 
Western  and  North-Western  Joint  Station. 
Wolverhampton  Skating-Rink. 
Wolverhampton,— H.  Lovatfc,  efq.,  Workshops. 
Wolverhampton, — Perry,  esq..  Orchard  House. 
Wolverhampton, — Mr.  Henry  Gongb, Warehouses. 
Wolverhampton, — S.  C.  Riddle,  esq. 
Wolverhampton, — John  Harper  ® Co.,  Work- 
shops. 

Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal, — Contract  Stores. 
Woolwioh  Royal  Arsenal, — Carriage  Department. 
Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal, — Greenhouses. 
Woolwioh  Royal  Arsenal, — Rocket  Shed, 
Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal, — New  Smithy. 
Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal, — Shell  Foundry. 
Woolwioh  Barracks, — Stables. 

Westminster, — Hankey,  e?q.,  Mansions. 
Wolverton  Carriage  Sheds,  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway. 

Willesden  Junction, — London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company. 

Winter  Gardens,  Aston  Park,  Birmingham. 
Weaving  Sheds, — Messrs  Marshall  & Co.,  Leeds. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES 

of  RENDLE'S 

PATENT  SYSTEM  OF  GLAZING. 

Tuis  system  is  now  being  universally  adopted 
by  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  several 
of  the  leading  Railway  Companies,  some 
of  the  principal  Corporations,  including 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and  the  New 
Winter  Garden  Companies  throughout 
the  country. 

There  is  an  enormous  Saving  in  the 
Maintenance  and  Repairs  of  Roofs  on 
this  System — SAT  FROM  80  to  90 
PER  CENT.,— and  there  is  no  reason  . 
why  a Roof  should  not  be  as  perfect  in 
20  TEARS  as  the  first  week,  because  all 
the  perishable  Materials,  such  as  wood, 
iron,  or  paint,  are  completely  covered 
by  the  glass  from  the  destructible 
influences  of  the  weather. 

Another  great  recommendation  is,  that  there 
is  no  breakage  from  contraction  or  expan- 
sion either  from  heat  or  cold,  as  the 
glass  has  full  play  in  every  direction.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  squares  are  broken  from  this  cause 
every  year.  Nor  is  there  any  breakage  from 
vibration  of  large  Railway  Roofs  in 
heavy  gales  of  wind,  or  from  the  passing  of 
express  or  fast  trains.  Indeed,  it  is  well 
known  that  a puttied  roof  is  never  perfect  in  a 
station  where  express  trains  run  through. 

lu  adopting  this  System,  all  the  everlasting 
expenses  of  re-painting  or  re-putty- 
ing are  completely  done  away  with ; 
and  as  it  is  now  used  by  several  of  the  Great 
Railway  Companies,  an  enormous  saving  will  be 

effected— it  will  have  a considerable  in- 
fluence in  supplying  an  addition  to 
the  yearly  dividends. 


SUMMARY  of  SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

1.  — Saving  of  from  80  TO  90  PERCENT. 

in  maintenance  and  repairs. 

2.  — No  breakage  from  contraction  or  expansion, 

from  heat  or  frost. 

3.  — No  breakage  from  vibration  caused  by  heavy 

winds  or  passing  trains. 

4.  — Squares  of  glass  can  be  instantly  replaced. 

5.  — The  oonstruotion  is  very  strong  and  durable. 

6.  — The  glass  can  be  put  on  in  one-fourth  the 

time  of  the  old  plan. 

7.  — No  drip  from  condensation. 

S, — putty,  cement,  felt,  &c.,  are  entirely  dis- 
I pensed  with. 


I PLANT  HOUSES, 

CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

ERECTED  and  GLAZED  on  the 
EENDLE  SYSTEM. 

H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Christian. 

His  Highness  the  Maharajah  Duleep  Singh. 

Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  Parks  and 
Gardens. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Nornaanton. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Llanover. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and 
Warrington. 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Exeter. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Romney. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Cbarlemont. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Maoolesfield. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 

The  Dowager  Countess  of  Aylesford. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ebury. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Vernon. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Evrl  of  Carnarvon. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Alfred  Churohill. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bradford. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  De  La  Warr. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sic  W.  G.  Hayter,  bart. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Rayleigh. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Charles  Russell. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Berkeley  Paget. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bolton. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  De  I’lsle  and  Dudley. 

The  Visoounteas  Galway. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

The  lion.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  Martin  Sackville  West. 

The  Hon.  Ashley  Ponsonby. 

Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  bart.,  M.P. 

Count  Heinrich  Zichy,  Vienna. 

Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram,  bart. 

Sir  Alexander  Bannerman,  bart. 

Sir  William  Forbes,  barb. 

Sir  W.  B.  Parker,  bart. 

The  Baron  Amphlett. 

S.  Majendie,  esq.,  M.P, 

G.  H.  Nelson,  esq. 

James  Macbraire,  esq. 

John  Mosford,  eeq. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Johnstone. 

S.  W.  Norman,  esq. 

Miss  E.  H.  Nugent. 

W.  B.  Boddicombe,  esq. 

David  Ainsworth,  esq. 

Chatham  County  Asylum. 

Major  Fitzgerald. 

George  Blackburn,  esq-,  Batley. 

G.  Franknm,  esq. 

Thomas  Pickard,  esq. 

T.  H.  Bryant,  esq. 

Mrs.  York. 

Miss  Sandars. 

I Mortimer  Collier,  eeq. 

Corn  Exchange,  Marah-lane. 

Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

Victoria  Skating-Rink,  Scarborough. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


For  all  other  information  see  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Books  of  Designj  wbicli  can  be  obtained  from  the  Inventor 
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BATH  STONE  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY. 

HANDIEjLL,  SAUNDERS,  8s  CO.  Limited, 

QUARRYMEN  AND  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

CHIBi’  OFITCE:  CORSHAM,  WILTS. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  CORSHAM  DOWN.  BOX  GROUND.  COMBE  DOWN. 

BATH  STONE  WOEK  prepared  4t  for  diing,  «a  deUvered  lo  iLnj  a,a..y  gi.Kon.  pri„„,  deli.pred  to  p.rl  of  th.  United  Kingdom,  toniehed  on  .pplic.tion.  ’ 

LONDON  DEPOTS:  Great  Western  EaUway,  Mileage  Station,  Paddington;  and  South  Western  Railway,  Elver  Side,  Nine  Elms. 

The  Largest  Stock  of  Chimney-pieces  in  England  will  be  found  at 

G.  MITCHELL’S  MARBLE  GALLERIES, 

166,  BROMPTON  ROAD, 

AND  148,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET. 

Arohiteefca  and  Builders  are  respectfully  invited  to  inspect  this  fine  Stock  of 

MARBIE,  SLATE,  STONE,  AND  ALABASTER 

CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

in  every  variety  of  Demgn,  and  suitable  for  any  Class  of  House,  fitted  with 

GRATES,  TILE  HEARTHS,  AND  MARBLE  FENDERS,  t 

PLoto^aphs  Lent  for  Inspection. 

AECHITEOTS’  DESIGNS  CABEFULLT  CAEEIBD  OUT. 
Estimates  sent  in  for  all  kinds  of  Marblo,  Slato,  or  Stono  Work, 
MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  AND  HEADSTONES. 

A SPLENDID  CAKVING  OP  THE  ROYAL  ARMS,  in  ALBINI 
STONE,  6 ft.  9 in.  by  2 It.  11  in.  BOH  SALE  CHEAP. 


a-:EOK;C3-:E  wk/Zo-ht  so 

155,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  = 

And  238,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET  (Blackfriars,  E.C.), 
Patentees  and  Sole  llANUPAcruaEas  op 

WRIGHT’S  PATENT  BIVALVE 

AND  OTHER  STOVE  &RATES, 

Kitchen  Ranges,  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  and  Ornamental 
Castings  of  every  description. 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES. 

WORKS  : BURTON  . WEIR,  ROTHERHAM,  YORKSHIRE. 


OO. 


iu.  n,  DDAjNUHAltn  & CO.  brick:  .^D  tile  works,  BISHOP’S  WALTHAM,  HANTS 

Red  Prewed  And  HAnd-<lre«a«d  Pacing  Brlclu.  ■ tmoermentioned  Goods  at  Terr  LowPricest— • ^ 

K»*d  Moulded  Bricks  ol  all  kinds.  I Booniig  Tilee,  “ Broseley " Plain  and  OntamentaL  with  Nibs  or 

W.^1  Ooplng  Bricks  (Red),  hall  round  and  ehsrn  back  Ivarlon.i  Valley  TiJee.  IPtnholea. 

Bed  Qiiames  and  PatIqj  Bricks  ol  many  desS^ioni.  ^ OrcanieDtal  Ridge  TUee,  Bed  wd  Bine.  | Uons 

SAMPLES  sod  PBICE  LISTS  forw,rd,d  00  1 ' " '•  '"'‘U  o.pln,  Brirt.  „d  o.rt,.  Bdjl,.,. 

, ■ . Kari"-ay  Rates  qpoted  to  any  Station  on  the  London  and  Boath- Western  Railway. 


Staffordshire  Blue  Stable  Pariug  and  CJhannel  Brlcba. 

Quarries  and  Faring  Bricks  ot  many  deserlp- 


aiu  luc  uuuuon  bdu  ooatn- it  estem  nauway. 

ARCHITECTS  S?lSF?  a*  ^lEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  ROOFING. 

ZINC  ROOFING.  They  can  refer”  ^ DIRECT  to  HOLDEN  A CO.  for  Prioeg  and  Partionlare  of  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE 

Ooloniee  aa  tieir  best  recommendation.  ^ ^ l^ge  number  of  Worka  already  eieonted  by  them  in  all  parts  of  England  and  the 

STAMPED  ORNAMENTAL  ZINC  WORE  OP  EVERT  DESCRIPTION; 

best  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  ONLY  USED. 

Ro-  5,  WOOD  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  LONDON,  S.W. 

TbeOM?'^^  roofing.  TREGCON  tc  CO.  (LIMITED). 

■^T  ^ ° TREGGON  having  been  the  FIRST  TO  INTRODUCE  ZINC  ROOFING  in  this  Country. 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  WOEK  OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  Esecuted  in  the  Best  Manner. 

Estimates  on  application  at  the 

YORK  WORKS,  BREWERY  ROAD,  W, 

SAX’S  ELECTRIC  HOUSE  BELLS.^ 

J.  SAX’S  SYSTEM  OF  ELECTRIC  BELLS  GIVES  COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  WHEREVER  EMPLOYED. 

best  work  ONLY.  PARTICULARS  AND  ESTIMATES  FREE  OF  COST. 

JULIUS  SAX  (Ust.  1850),  108,  Great  Russell-st.  London,  W.O. 


BRASS  SASHES,  builders’  BRASSWORK. 

DYSON  & CO.  


Patentees  of  the  DIAMOND  and  FLUTED  BRONZE  STALL-PLATES 
(requiring  no  cleaning), 

60,  PITFIELD  STREET,  HOXTOW,  N. 


. WINDOW-BLINDS. 

aUTNAN  & SON,  Window  Blind  Mannfaoturers  to  the  Trade  by  Steam  Power  and  Special  Machinery 

11.  CARBURTON  STREET,  GREAT  PORTLAND  STREET,  late  of  Wells-street 

Send  an  Illustrated  Price  ~>iat  of  Blinds  Free  by  Post,  or  can  be  had  on  application.  Established  1796. 


Vot,.  XXXV.  No.  1809. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Pulpit,  Chester  Cathedrsl.-Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  Architect  

The  Goculdaa  TejpaU  Native  General  Hospitsl,  Bombay  (Plans,  1009).— Designed  by  Col.  J,  A.  FuUer.  R.E. 
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» '‘National"  Oper.a  Houae,  the  MetropoUtau  Board  ol 
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he  ^‘National”  Opera-house,  the  Metropolitwi 
Board  of  TT’wA's,  and  the  Public. 

T the  reported  col- 
lapse of  the  Boheme 
for  another  Opera- 
house  a valuable 
pieoe  of  land  on  the 
Victoria  Embank- 
ment  reverts  to  the 
metropolitan  rate- 
payers, who  become 
absolute  owners  of 
ail  the  buildings 
which  in  au  incom. 
plete  state  now 
etand  thereon;  while 
the  whole  of  the 
second  year’s  rental 
of  that  land  deposited 
by  the  terms  of  the 
contract  with  the 
Metropolitan  Board 
is  forfeited  to  them, 
or  to  the  Board 
acting  on  behalf  of 
the  ratepayers  above 
mentioned.  It  is 
doubtless  in  the 
memory  of  the  public 
that  since  this  same 
land  was  transferred 
to  Mr.  Mapleson  and 
the  new  building 
commenced,  a war 
r-f  words  has  been  carried  on  in  some  of  the  daily 
mewapapers,  strong  charges  have  been  made  in 
I'larely  unequivocal  language  in  the  Houae  of 
[Oommons,  and  au  under. current  of  scandal 
uaa  kept  the  waves  of  contemplation  and  ex- 
pectation in  perpetual  movement,  withont,  how- 
3ver,  becoming  boisterons  or  rough.  From  the 
very  beginning  the  undertaking  appears  not  to 
’^bave  thrived ; yet  the  whole  story  of  it,  as  a 
'matter  of  principle  both  in  the  tendering  for,  and 
the  letting  of,  metropolitan  land,  is  one  of  extreme 
.jimportanco  to  many  classes  of  the  public : we 
llwill  therefore  endeavonr  to  state,  as  shortly  as 
ipoasible,  the  facta  of  the  case, 
i;  In  the  month  of  November,  1873,  the  Metro- 
I'politan  Board  of  Works  advertised  for  tenders 
l^rom  any  persons  desirons  of  taking  on  building 
please  two  plots  of  land  between  the  Victoria 
iiEmbankment  and  Cannon-row.  According  to 
liSir  James  Hogg,  only  one  tender  was  received, 
and  it  was  declined.  On  the  15th  of  August, 
1874,  an  advertisement  appeared  in  our  columns 
re-inviting  tenders  for  the  same  land  ; and  the 
following  words  formed  part  of  the  notice:  — 
“ The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  hereby  give 
notice  that  they  will  be  prepared,  on  Monday, 
the  28bh  of  September,  1874,  to  open  tenders 
: from  persons  who  may  be  disposed  to  take  on 
1 bnilding  lease  for  80  years,  two  plots  of  land, 
laitnate  between  the  Victoria  Embankment  and 
I Cannon-row,  Westminster.”  The  advertisement 
I continued  " Plot  1 comprises  a building  area 


of  about  16,278  superEcial  feet,  and  an  area  of 
ground  to  he  laid  out  as  a garden  only,  of  about 
10.725  superBoial  feet.”  Plot  2 was  described  as 
having  a building  area  of  about  20,100  super. 
Boial  feet,  and  an  area  of  garden  ground  of  about 
12,630  ft.  Several  responses  to  this  invitation 
were  received,  we  believe,  and  a tender  made 
by  Mr.  Bulmer  (and,  we  think,  others  with 
him),  amounlieg  to  3,000i.  per  annum,  was 
accepted  by  the  Board.  This  sum,  according  to 
Sir  James  Hogg,  was  in  excess  of  the  Superin- 
tending  Architect’s  estimate.  The  tender,  as  is  the 
custom,  was  made  upon  a printed  form  supplied 
by  the  Board,  and  containing,  besides  a plan 


andfor  which  amuch  smaller  snm  than  it  was  really 
worth  had  been  perforce  accepted.  He  asked 
permission  to  build  upon  the  space  stipulated 
in  the  oonbraot  to  be  left  as  public  garden,  and 
he  offered  in  compensation  to  leave  a passage, 
of  15  ft.  in  width,  on  either  flank  of  the  new 
building,  for  the  use  of  the  public,— passages,  in 
fact,  which  were  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  afford  access  to  the  various  parts  of  the  sug- 
gested theatre.  In  the  month  of  April,  1875, 
tbe  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee 
reported  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  as  follows 
“ Yonr  committee  have  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  proposed  alteration  in  the  plan  will  nob  be 


Dy  tue  xJoaro,  ana  coniaiuiHg,  uooiuco  i.  t/—-  

of  the  land,  the  oonditiona  of  the  contract.  It ' objeoled  to  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and 
is  asBeited  that  no  copies  of  that  “ Form  of ' provided  the  intended  etreeta  are  inoreaaed  in 
Tender"  and '■  Oonditiona”  are  eitant,  but  wo  j width  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.”  The  recommenda. 
happen  at  the  proaent  moment  to  have  one  well-  ^ tion  was  adopted.  On  September  7tb,  18(5,  the 
thnmbod  copy  ot  the  same  lying  before  ua.  The  firat  brick  of  the  new  ediSce  was  laid,  in  the 
plan  annexed  to  that  form  of  tender  also  lies 
before  ns.  The  two  plots  of  land  are  distinctly 
indicated,  and  the  division  between  the  portion 
to  be  devoted  to  building  and  the  portion  to  be 
devoted  to  garden  is  made  by  pink  and  green 
colours,  by  figures,  and  by  a line  marked  “ line 
of  building  frontage.”  Clause  7 of  the  “ Condi, 
tions  ” says, — “ The  intended  leasee  shall  not 

erect  or  maintain  on  that  part  of  the  plot  which  . j 

is  coloured  green  on  the  plan  hereto  annexed  any;  which  affected  tbe  letting  of  the  land 
building  or  erection  whatever,  but  shall  lay  ont  j removed  by  the  discretiouary  power  of  the 

and  at  all  timea  maiutaia  the  same  part  as  au  Board,  and  with  the  conaent  of  the  Government, 
ornamental  garden  or  shrubbery,  lo  the  Batiefao-  I the  two  plots  ought  not  to  have  been  pnt  np 
tion  of  the  Board."  Every  person  who  tendered  , again  to  public  j Aooording  to  the 

for  those  two  plots  was  bound  by  those  oondi.  , original  notice  of  the  Metropohtan  Board  m. 
tiona,  and  made  his  prioe  in  accordance  with  the  : viting  the  pnblie  to  tender,  the  two  plo  a com. 
fact  that  only  a portion  of  the  land  could  bo  used  prised  an  area  of  bmlding  land_amounhng  to 
tor  bnilding  purposes, -a  restriction  which  , about  36, 378  ft. , and  an  area  of  garden-groand 
seriously  diminished  the  value  ot  the  property,  (upon  which  no  bnild.ng  was  to  be  put,  but 
Mr.  Bulmer,  the  lessee  aoeepted  by  the  Board, . which,  on  the  contrary,  the  mtended  lessee  was 
did  not  make  use  of  his  acquisition  : he  sold  his  ' to  maintain  for  pnbho  use  dnrmg  eighty  years) 
right  -according  to  a statement  made  in  Parlia.  ; araountiog  to  23,355  ft.  - -nn.,  pro  mn  n 
ment,  for  10,000i.  premium — to  Mr.  MaplesOD; 


presence  of  a distinguished  lady,  whose  melan- 
choly death  is  bub  just  announced ; and  on  the 
16bhof  Deoemker  following  tbe  first  stone  was 
formally  placed  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

Now,  a question  has  been  put  to  us  by  a oorre* 
spondenb  which  has  been  probably  more  than 
once  asked  by  those  gentlemen  who  tendered 
for  the  land,  and  who  were  outbid  by  Mr.  Bulmer. 
The  question  is ; Whether,  when  the  restriction 


and  he  asked  permission  of  the  Board  to  make 
the  necessary  transfer.  This,  after  Mr.  Bulmer 
had  fulfilled  the  preliminary  conditions  of  the 
contract,  was  granted ; and  Mr.  Mapleson  became 
the  lessee  of  the  two  plots,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  lease  of  tbem  was  granted 
to  Mr.  Bulmer. 

Mr.  Mapleson’s  intention  to  erect  a new  opera- 
house  was  well  known.  A certain  number  of 
architects  gent  him  designs  for  the  building  j be 
chose  two,  which,  by  a mere  fluke,  happened 
to  be,  one,  the  work  of  a member  of  tbe  Board, 
and  tbe  other,  that  of  bis  friend,  Mr.  Phipps. 
We  say  a mere  fluke,  because  Sir  James  Hogg 
explained  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Mr. 
F.  H.  Fowler,  the  member  of  tbe  Board,  sent  his 
design*'  under  an  initial,”  and  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise  on  learning  that  it  bad  been  accepted. 
Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Mapleson  or  bis  agents  ex- 
plained to  the  Board  that  he  could  nob  build  his 
Opera-house  if  he  were  compelled  to  comply  with 
tbe  restriction  under  which  the  land  bad  been  let,* 


In  consideration  for 
being  allowed  to  build  upon  this  garden  area,  Mr. 
Mapleson  gave  to  the  publio  two  inevitably  neces- 
sary passages,  containing  an  area  of  11,920  ft., 
in  compensation  for  tbe  23,355  ft.  which,  accord, 
iug  to  his  contract,  he  and  his  heirs  were  to 
maintain  as  a publio  garden  for  eighty  years,— 
the  11,920  ft.  being  given  to  the  publio  to  main, 
tain  at  the  publio  expense.  Nor  was  Mr.  Maple- 
son  asked  to  make  any  additional  payment  for 
the  surplus,— about  11,435  superficial  feet,— 
which  he  obtained. 

We  will  put  tbe  question  in  another  way.  Two 
plots  of  land  containing  36,000  superficial  feet 
of  building-ground  and  23,000  superficial  feet  of 
garden-ground  were  let  for  eighty  years  at  an 
annual  rental  of  3,0001.  After  the  letting,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  allowed  tbe  lessee  to  devote 
tbe  whole  59,000  ft.  to  building  purposes  minus 
12,000  ft.  given  to  the  public  for  roadways. 


' One  of  his  reasons  was  based  upon  1 \^“‘^d“peraon''wiio  secured  or  who  owned  thoso  two 

:„.ll  hou.e.  on  the  edse  of  the  lend  , le,,,,  of  tbe  two  plots. 


to  bis  propo.al  lo  bnild  upon  public  I.nd  Imd  been 
obteineS,  were  pntebeeed  by  Mr.  Mapleson.  Tbii  le  only 
another  and  an  early  instance  of  the  strange  method 
nursued  bv  the  Board.  The  two  houses  ought  to  hare  been 
secured  before  the  land  vras  offered  to  public  tender.  An 
— immense  addition  to  its  taluo  would  hare  resulted.  It 

the  imnossibilitT  would  be  curious,  moreover,  to  know  the  name  of  that 
me  iropoBsiojiiiy  n^f-nred  or  who  oicned  thoso  two 
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Might  not  those  who  tendered  ansnccesafnEy 
against  Mr.  Bulmer  have  offered  more  than 
3,0C0L  per  annum  for  the  two  plots  freed  from 
the  restriotion  caused  by  the  obligation,  due 
to  Parliamentary  enaotrr.ent,  to  maintain  a 
public  garden  fcr  eighty  years  apon  two-fifthsof 
the  plots  in  qneation  ? 

We  say  Parliamentary  enactment,  and  we 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  Sir  James  Hogg, 
chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  that  the 
Board’s  discretionary  powers  in  this  matter 
were  subject  to  the  approval  of  her  Majesty’s 
Board  of  Works.  This  opens  out  another 
qnestioo.  If  the  Metropolitan  Board  can  af 
discretion  build  upon  land  which  is  the  property 
of  the  public,  what  is  to  prevent  her  Majesty’s 
Board  from  building  upon  that  part  of  the 
Crown  land  on  the  Embankment  which  is  also 
the  property  of  the  public,  and  by  indubitable 
authority  ? 

We  must  again  weary  our  readers  with  facts 
On  the  8th  of  July,  1870,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  re- 
ferred, in  his  place  in  Parliament,  to  the  long 
series  of  negotiations  and  Royal  Commissions 
which  preceded  the  Act  of  1862,  and  which 
produced  the  Thames  Embankment  more  than 
did  the  operations  of  any  distinct  body  of 
men.  In  that  year  a Select  Committee  sat  on 
the  Bill  of  Mr.  Cowper-Temple,  and  then,  to 
quote  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  though  the  Metropoli- 
tan  Board  was  represented  by  counsel,  one 
interest  was  entirely  unrepresented, — that  of 
the  metropolitan  ratepayers.  The  question  at 
issue  was  whether  a block  of  Government  offices 
should  be  built  upon  laud  which,  ostensibly  the 
property  of  the  Crown,  was  really  land  reclaimed 
from  the  Thames  at  the  expense  of  the  rate- 
payers.  A clause  in  Mr.  Cowper. Temple’s  Bill 
ran  as  follows : — 


[Oct.  6,  1877. 


That  after  yaymert  had  been  made  to  the  Crown  for 
the  foreshore,  and  to  the  Conaervators  of  the  Thamea,  all 
land  whieh  lay  between  the  property  of  ordinary  owners 
and  the  foreshore  of  the  river  was  vea'ed  in  the  Metro- 

politan  Board  of  Works,  who  were  charged  with  the  duty 
of  maintaining  it  for  ever  as  land  for  the  purpose  of  public 
recreation  and  amusement,"  and  further,  that  "all  open 
spaces  possible  were  to  be  retained  in  the  metropolis." 


We  are  quoting  from  " Hansard,”  and  we  urge 
that  when  the  Metropolitan  Board  drew  the 
“ line  of  building  frontage”  upon  the  plan  of  ISI^, 
to  which  we  have  referred,  it  rimply  and  honestly 
carried  out  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  1862,  and  the 
precedent  of  1370.  In  that  year  laat-uamed,  an 
humble  address  was  suggested  for  presentation 
to  the  Queen,  which  the  Government  of  Messrs 
Gladstone  and  Lowe  resisted,  but  which  was 
owfiod  by  a majority  of  fifty  members,  amongst 
whom  were  several  members  of  the  present 
Government.  That  address  prayed  that  no 
public  offices  be  erected  on  the  portion  of  the 
Embankment  which  has  been  reclaimed  from  the 
river  at  the  cost  of  the  metropolitan  ratepayers 
and  it  especially  referred  to  the  Crown  land! 
Now,  the  “garden  area”  of  the  two  plots 
between  the  Embankment  and  Cannon-row,  to 
which  we  Lave  been  referring,  is  really  land 
reclaimed  from  the  river  at  the  expense  of  the 
ratepayers,  and  though,  at  the  present  moment, 
it  IS  a small  spot,  isolated  from  existing  public 
gardens,  it  may  not  always  be  so.  It  skirts  that 
part  of  the  Crown  land  reclaimed  by  the  ra'^e. 
payers  from  the  Thames,  and  if,  as  is  not  im- 
probable,  a scheme  to  which  we  have  recenily 
alludtd  is  carried  out,  the  garden  area  in  ques- 
tion  will  be  immensely  useful  in  adding  to  the 
recreation  grounds  of  the  people. 

It  will  be  in  the  remembrance  of  our  readers 
that  we  made  a practical  conclusion  to  “Tlie 
Story  of  the  Government  Offices  ” by  submitting 
a block  plan  for  buildiogs  to  be  erected  upon  the 
site  of  Whitehall  Palace.  We  kept  to  the  front- 
age  laid  down  by  the  law,  and  originally  approved 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  ; and  if  public  offices 
be  built  on  the  Embankment  it  is  almost  in- 
evitable  that  an  extension  of  those  offices  will  be 
made  upon  the  site  of  Whitehall  gardens  and 
Eiohmond-terrace  when  the  houses  aotoully  on  it 
revert,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  leases,  to  the 
Crown,  or  more  properly  the  nation.  The  pnblio 
garden,  a part  of  which  already  exists,  will  then 
extend  from  the  angle  of  Whitehall-place  to  the 
furthest  boundary  of  the  Crown  land  at  the 
angle  of  Richmond  terrace,  and  thereby  the 
publio  portion  of  the  two  plots  of  land  on  which 
the  foDEdatione  of  an  Opera-house  now  rest 
will  form  the  proper  continuation  of  that 
garden.  The  same  can  even  now  be  farther 
^otinuedm  front  of^  the  building  used  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  appropriately 
terminated  by  the  cutting  of  the  Undergroand 
Railway.  A contemplated  addition  to  St. 
Stephen’s  Club  can  easily  palliate  the  present 


unfinished  and  fragmentary  appearance  of  the 
buildings  fronting  Bridge-street  and  Westminster 
Budge. 

It  is  now  within  the  power  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  with  the  consent  of  her  Majesty’s  Board 
of  Works,  to  secure  respect  for  the  provisions, 
as  well  as  the  letter,  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  within  their 
power  to  obtain  for  the  ratepayers  of  the 
metropolis  on  adequate  sura  for  the  rental 
per  annum  of  59,000  superficial  feet  of  building 
land,  m a most  prominent  position,  during 
eighty  years.  We  repeat,  if  the  sum  of  3,000J. 
per  annum  was  easily  obtained  for  a superficies 
of  36,000  ft.,  saddled  with  an  expensive  restrio- 
tioo.  Biiyelj  a snperfloioa  of  69,000  fl.  minus  that 
raslnctioD,  and  pins  a noblo  frontage  on  the 
Viotona  Embankment,  mnet  be  worth  at  least 
o,000?.  a year. 

_We  have  alluded,  in  preceding  articles,  to  oar 
misgivings  concerning  the  method  employed  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  in  letting  land  by  tender. 
The  distrust  felt  by  several  who  tendered,  and 
by  several  who,  in  consequence,  did  not  tender, 
for  the  land  on  Northumberland-avenue  is  no 
secret;  nor  is  a certain  circumstance  connected 
with  a building  now  in  course  of  ereoticn  there  at 
all  likely  toall.ay  probably  an  unfounded  suspicion. 
By  a wholesome  rule,  enforced  by  the  Metro- 
polis  Local  Management  Act, 1863,  sectionGl,— 
“No  officer  or  servant  of  the  Board  shall,  in  any 
wise  be  concerned  or  interested  in  any  contract 
or  work  made  with,  or  executed  for,  suoh  Board.” 
But  gentlemen  specially  engaged  in  building 
operations  are  prominent  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  and  no  artificial  rule  of  morality 
can  prevent  men  from  being  interested  in  matters 
which  they  may  be  ultimately  called  upon  to 
control  in  a professional  capacity.  Further,  it 
cannot  have  escaped  our  readers  that,  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  proceediugs  which  we  have  im- 
perfectly described,  there  is  more  than  one  refe- 
rence to  “the  consent  of  the  Government”; 
and  that  to  all  appearances  “Government’’ 
has  consented  to  approve  just  the  contrary  to 
what  Parliament  has  enacted.  Like  " The  Story 
of  the  Government  Offices,”  this  story  of  the 

Opera-house  seems  to  call  for  some  one, 

some  particular  individual  possessing,  unlike 
a Department  or  a Board,  both  a soul  and  a 
body,— to  whom  the  metropolitan  ratepayers  in 
particular,  and  the  British  public  generally,  can  I 
appeal  for  redress,  or  point  responsibility.  We  ! 
tremble  often  lest  some  new  hoarding  shonld  ' 
conceal  a fresh  publio  monstrosity;  we  some- 
times wonder,  almost  in  despair,  if  amongst  the 
obligations  under  which  the  owners  and  builders 
of  new  edifices  are  placed  with  regard  to  Parlia. 
meet,  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  their  imme- 
diate neighbours,  there  be  any  which  they  legally 
owe  to  the  growing  taste,  the  improved  inclina- 
tions. and  the  acknowledged  rights  of  the 
people. 


on  each  aide  of  her  coach,  and  a second  ooaol 
with  her  women  attended  her.  Lady  Suffol 
her  niece  by  marriage,  told  Walpole  that  tl 
Countess’s  danghter-in.law,  the  Duohese  ( 
Somerset,  never  sat  down  before  her  wither 
leave  to  do  so. 

The  road  which  led  np  to  the  great  western  wa 
out  of  London  (now  Picoadillv)  was  first  mad 
when  the  hospital  of  St.  James  (which  precede- 
the  palftoe)  was  founded  by  some  citizens  of  Lor 
don,  a few  years  before  the  Conquest.  The  Sieu 
do  la  Serre,  historiographer  of  Prance,  who  cam 
over  to  Charles  I.’s  court  in  the  suite  of  Marie  d 
Medieis,  describes  it  as  a long  street  in  front  c 
the  great  gate  of  the  palace,  “ reaching  almos 
out  of  sight,  seemingly  joining  to  the  fields.”  I 
was  in  this  long  street,  not  then  entirely  bail 
upon,  that  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  was  seized  aci 
nearly  murdered  by  the  infamous  Colonel  Bloo* 
and  his  ruffianly  associates,  as  he  was  returninj 
home  to  Clarendon  House, — then  standing  oi 
the  site  of  Albemarle-street.  This  was  the  onlj 
historical  incident  connected  with  the  inseenritj 
of  the  street,  but  there  were  many  attacks  upoi 
less  remarkable  persons.  At  the  end  of  th( 
eighteenth  centnry  a ruffian  named  Renwicl 
Williams  caused  a panic  among  the  inbabitanti 
of  London  by  his  brutal  attacks  upon  women  ir 
the  street.  He  was  known  as  “ the  Monster,’- 
and  in  1790  be  assaulted  Miss  Porter,  of  St. 
James’s-street;  bat  this  was  his  last  outrage, foi 
shortly  afterwards  he  was  captured  by  Mr.  John 
Coleman,  of  Berkeley-equare.  Coleman  was 
rewarded  for  his  courage  and  success  by  obtaining 
the  hand  of  Mias  Porter,  and  the  two  were 
married  on  the  28th  of  April,  1791. 

When  Hannah  More  describes  the  occupation 
of  her  hero,  " Florio,”  she  writes  : — | 


" His  mornings  were  not  spent  in  vice, 
’Twas  lounging,  saantering,  eating  ice; 
vVaJknp  and  down  BC.  Jamea'a-street, 
F ul]  liJ'tj  times  the  jouth  you’d  meet." 


ST.  JAMES’S.STREET. 

Tins  street  has  been  the  fashionable  loungiog- 
place  of  London  Society  for  nearly  200  y'ears, 
and  when  Pall-mall  was  a small  street  of  little 
acconnt  St.  James’s-street  was  the  site  of  the 
chooolate-honees  and  clubs  that  gave  a special 
character  to  this  part  of  town.  Probably  no 
other  street  can  compare  with  it  in  regard  to  its 
thronging  associations  with  the  great  of  past 
days,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Locker  has  registered 
several  of  these  in  his  lively  lines  beginning, 

" St.  Jam“8’a-street,  of  classic  fame  ! 

The  finest  people  throng  it ! 

St.  James's-etreet  ? 1 know  the  name  ! 

I think  I’ve  pass’d  along  it ! 

Why  thai’s  where  Sacchariasa  sigh’d 
When  Waller  read  his  ditty ; 

Where  Byron  lived,  and  Gibbon  died. 

And  -ilvanley  was  witty." 


It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteent 
centnry  when  the  shops  began  to  make  a hette 
show  in  their  windows,  that  the  street  becam 
the  fashionable  lounge  par  excellence.  Pox  wa 
one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  loungers,  and  i 
Tickell’s  clever  lines  he  is  made  to  express  t 
Lord  John  Townshend  his  regret  at  “the  long 
, lost  pleasures  of  St.  James’s-street.”  Foi 
I although  negligent  and  slovenly  in  later  lift 
was,  when  young,  one  of  the  greatest  bucks  o 
his  day,  and  one  of  his  biographers  describe 
“Beau  Fox”  as  “strutting  np  and  down  St 
James  s-street  in  a suit  of  French  embroidery 
a little  silk  hat,  red-heeled  shoes,  and  a booqnei 
nearly  large  enough  for  a maypole.”  Sheridai 
sings  of, — 


“ The  Campus  Martins  of  Sf.  James’a-sfreet, 

Where  the  beaux’  cavalry  pace  to  and  fro 
Before  they  take  the  field  in  Rutten-rowj 
Where  Brookes’s  Blues  and  Weltze's  light  dragoons 
Dismount  in  files  and  ogle  in  platoons  j ’’ 


Sir  Christopher  Wren  died  in  the  street  on 
February  25,  1723,  and  Pope  lived  for  a time 
“at  Mr.  Digby’s,  next  door  to  y'  Gulden  Ball,  on 
second  terras.”  Steele  lived  in  a hnnoo  nnr.^ 


second  terras.”  Steele  lived  in  a honse  oppo- 
site  Park.place,  from  ITl-l  to  1724,  when  he 
retired  to  Wales,  as  Swift  says,  “in  peril  of  a 
thousand  jails."  Among  the  early  inhabitants 
were  several  noblemen.  Charles,  Duke  of  Bolton 
lived  here  in  1699,  as  did  Henry  Somerset* 
second  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  Sir  Thomas  Thynne* 
Lord  Viscount  Weymonth,  in  1708;  but  the 
greatest  of  these  was  the  old  Countess  of 
Northumberland,  whose  pecoliaribiea  are  de- 
scribed by  Walpole  in  a letter  to  Bishop  Percy. 
She  lived  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  White’s 
Club-house,  and  was  the  last  who  kept  up  the 
oeremoniouB  state  of  the  old  peerage.  When  she 
went  onb  to  visit,  a bareheaded  footman  walked 


and  the  statesman  Windham  relates  of  himse 
and  friends  that  returning  one  night  from  tl 
House  of  Commons  they  amused  themselves  wii 
throwing  stones  at  each  other  in  the  park,  ai 
oranges  when  they  came  into  St.  James’s-stree 
The  chief  characteristic  of  this  street  is  to  I 
found  in  the  number  and  importance  of  its  club 
Some  of  these  grew  out  of  the  coffee  and  choc 

lute  houses  that  were  once  so  popular, as  fi 

instance,  White’s,  and  the  Cocoa  Tree. 

The  immense  change  that  has  taken  place  i 
the  habits  of  fashionable  society  is  very  striking) 
brought  before  us  when  we  fiud  that  the  ver 
sober  and  aristocratic  club— White’s— has  grow 
out  of  the  gaming  house  denounced  by  Pope  an 
Swift  as  the  rendezvous  of  infamous  blaoklegi 
and  introduced  by  Hogarth  into  his  “Rake' 
Progress,  ’ as  a likely  place  for  a highwayma 
to  frequent.  About  the  year  1698,  White’ 
Chocolate  House  was  founded,  near  the  bottor 
of  the  west  side  of  the  street,  on  the  site  of  th 
present  “ Arthni  ’s  Clnb-house,”  and  a few  year 
afterwards  Steele  announced,  in  the  openin 
number  of  the  Taller  (17C9),  that  “All  account 
of  gallantry,  pleasure,  and  entertainment  sbal 
be  under  the  article  of  ‘White’s  Chocolate 
house.’”  On  April  2Stb,  1733.  the  honse  wa 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  and  Arthur,  the  pro 
prietor,  moved  to  Gaunt’a  Coffee-house,  nex 
door  to  the  St.  James’s  Coffee-house,  where  h< 
begged  that  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  woolc 
“favour  him  with  their  company  aa  usual.’ 
Much  valuable  property  was  destroyed  in  the 
fire,  notably  the  collection  of  paintings  belonging 
to  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine,  valued  at  3,0001.  King 
George  II.  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  among 
the  spectators  on.  this  oocasiou.  Soon  afterwards 
1 the  club  was  formed,  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
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imon  herd  of  gamblers,  but  the  change  did 
result  in  a higher  tone  of  morality,  as  may  be 
issed  from  the  following  picture  : — 

‘ From  hence  to  White' Bonr  virtuous  Cato  flies ; 

There  sits  with  countenance  erect  and  wise, 

And  talks  of  games  and  whist,  and  pigtail  ties ; 

Plays  all  the  night,  nor  doubts  each  law  to  break, 
Himself,  unknowingly,  has  help'd  to  make  ; 

Trembling  and  anxious,  stakes  his  utmost  groat, 

Peeps  o'er  his  cards,  and  looks  as  if  be  thought ; 

Next  morn  disowns  the  losses  of  the  night, 

Because  the  fool  would  fain  be  thought  a b,te.” 

Dolooel  Lyttelton,  brother  of  Sir  George 
tteltoDjWrote,  inl752,  the“  Gamester’s  Address 
the  King  on  his  Retarn  from  Hanover,”  which 
8 supposed  to  be  presented  by  the  members 
White’s  Club.  In  1755,  the  Club  was  removed 
the  present  bouse  (Nos.  37  and  38),  on  the 
jt  side  of  the  street,  the  front  being  designed 

James  Wyatt.  Various  alterations  were 
ide  by  Lockyer  in  1850,  when  the  four  bas. 
iefa  of  the  Seasons  were  added,  from  the 
signs  of  George  Scharf.  When  Almack 
irted  his  club  (afterwards  Brooks’s),  in  1764', 

} worst  gamblers  went  off  there, — 

“From  "White’s  we'll  move  the  expensive  scene,” 
d the  remaining  members  were  jealous  of  the 
w rival.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  wrote  toSelwyn  on 
nuary  9th,  1768,  asking  him  to  put  the  Marquis 
Kildare  up  as  a candidate,  bufe  added,  “Take 
re  be  is  not  put  up  first  at  Almack’e,  as  that 
eludes  him  from  White’s.”  The  list  of  oele* 
ated  men  who  have  been  members  would  be  a 
3g  one,  but  a few  names  may  be  mentioned 
ire,  such  as  those  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
ibb  Dodington,  Prime  Minister  Pelham,  George 
•Iwyn,  Colley  Cibber,  Fox,  Wilberforoe,  Pitt, 
id  Rodney.  Arthur  was  the  first  proprietor 
at  we  know  anything  of,  for  no  particulars  of 
hite  have  come  down  to  us.  Arthur  died  in 
'61,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son-in.law, 
jbert  Mackretb,  the  well-known  “ Bob.”  Mar- 
ndale  was  the  proprietor  in  1784,  and  became 
bankrupt  in  September,  1797.  Ragget  kept 
,e  olub  in  1812,  and  afterwards  left  it  to  hia 
in.  The  freehold  of  the  house  was  sold  by 
iction  on  March  7ih,  1871,  by  Messrs.  Chinnock, 
alsworbby,  & Chinnock,  of  Waterloo-place,  and 
coited  oonsiderablo  competition.  The  rental 
irived  from  the  olub  was  fixed  at  2,1001.  for 
.even  years,  after  which  the  lease  expires.  The 
roperty  realised  the  large  sum  of  46,0001.,  and 
le  purchaser  was  Mr.  H.  W.  Eaton,  M.P. 

The  “ Cocoa  Tree  ” was  a famous  chocolate 
ouse  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  chiefly 
Down  as  the  resort  of  the  Tories  and  Jacobites. 
Lfter  it  had  been  turned  into  a club,  Gibbon 
nned  it,  and  he  describes  the  appearance  of  the 
lembers  in  the  year  1762  as  follows: — “This 
sspeotable  body,  of  which  I have  the  honour  of 
eing  a member,  affords  every  evening  a sight 
ruly  English.  Twenty  or  thirty,  perhaps  of  the 
rst  men  in  the  kingdom  in  point  of  fortune  and 
lehion,  supping  at  little  tables  covered  with  a 
apkin,  in  the  middle  of  a coffee-room,  upon  a 
lit  of  cold  meat  or  a sandwich,  and  drinking  a 
dasa  of  punch.  At  present,  we  are  full  of 
:ing’s  oouDsellors  and  lords  of  the  bedchamber, 
ebo  having  jumped  into  the  ministry,  make  a very 
lingular  medley  of  their  old  principles  and  Ian. 
fuage  with  their  modern  ones.”  The  Club  was 
it  one  time  a favourite  resort  of  the  Prince  of 
Vales  (afterwards  George  IV.).  Samnel  Spring, 
i waiter,  once  had  occasion  to  write  to  the  Prince, 
ind  commenced  his  letter  as  follows  : — “ Sam, 
.he  waiter  at  the  Cocoa  Tree,  presents  his  com- 
)limenta  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,”  &o. 

As  already  stated,  Brooks’s  Club  (No.  60)  was 
jriginally  established,  in  1761,  in  Pall-mall,  on 
;he  site  lately  occupied  by  the  British  Institution, 
ind  upon  which  the  house  of  the  Marlborough 
Club  was  built  in  1868.  Alraack’a  was  noted 
tor  its  deep  play,  and  Horace  Walpole  tells  us 
that  the  members  played  only  for  rouleaus  of 
501.  each,  and  10,000i.  in  specie  was  often  on 
the  table  at  one  time.  In  1770,  when  C.  J.  Fox 
was  a Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  Lord  North’s 
Government,  the  clerks  were  forced  to  wait  npon 
bim  at  the  club  to  obtain  his  signature  to 
warrants  and  orders.  He  is  said  to  have  preferred 
ioeiog  to  not  playing  at  all,  and  he  was  often 
gratified  in  this  way,  as  appears  from  some 
verses  written  at  the  time  of  his  greatest 
llosses ; — 

' “ At  Almack’s  of  pigeoBS  I'm  told  there  are  OockB, 

But  it’s  thought  the  conipleteBt  ia  one  Mr.  Fox, 

If  he  touches  a card,  if  he  rattles  a box, 

I Away  fly  the  guiueas  of  this  Mr.  Fox.” 

I One  year  after  the  opening  of  the  club,  Almack 
'built  the  Assembly-rooms  in  King.street  (now 
iWilIid’s),  and  in  1778  Brooks,  a wine.merchant 


and  money  - lender,  took  Almack’a  Club,  and 
removed  it  to  St-.  James’s-street.  The  old  houB“ 
ia  Pall  Mall  continued  to  be  occupied  as  a club, 
and  was  known  as  “ Goosetrees.”  The  new 
house  was  built  at  Brooks’s  expense  from  the 
designs  of  Henry  Holland,  bub  soon  afterwards 
Brooks  retired  from  the  management  because  the 
club  did  not  pay,  and  he  died  poor  in  lrS2. 
Burke,  Garrick,  Hume,  Horace  Walpole,  Gibbon, 
Topham'  Beauclerc,  Reynolds,  Sheridan,  Wiiber. 
force,  Pitt,  Fox,  Windham,  Sir  Philip  Fruuoie, 
George  Selwyn,  Dunning,  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  and  George  IV.  (when  Prince  of  Wales) 
were  members.  On  one  occasion  two  friends  of 
the  Prince’s  were  blackballed,  which  so  offended 
his  royal  highness,  that  in  1783  he  founded  (in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York) 
Weltzie’s  Club  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  in 
opposition  to  the  old  olub.  Weltzie  was  the 
Prince’s  cook,  and  from  him  Peter  Pindar  (Dr. 
Wulcob)  obtained  hisobief  anecdotesof  Georgelil. 
for  the  “Lousiad,”  &c.  Brooks’s  has  always 
been  the  rendezvous  of  the  Whigs,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  Reform  Club,  it  still  remains  so.  A few 
days  after  Pitt’s  first  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  February  26,  1781,  Fox  brought  him 
into  the  olub,  and  in  spite  of  his  change  in  policies, 
he  continued  a member  and  paid  his  subscriptions 
un  il  his  death. 

Boodle’s  Club,  known  as  the  “Savoirvivre 
(No.  28)  was  established  soon  after  Brooks’s. 
Gibbon  and  Wilberforoe  were  both  members, 
and  the  first  time  the  latter  entered  the  boose 
be  won  twenty-five  guineas  from  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk. 

Crockford’s  (No.  60)  was  called  a club,  and 
such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Prince 
Polignac,  Talleyrand,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  Esterhazy, 
D’Oraay,  and  Horace  Twiss  were  members  j but 
it  was  unlike  the  clubs  already  noticed,  and 
nothing  more  than  a gorgeous  “bell.”  The  mem- 
bers  played  against  the  proprietor,  who  kept  the 
bank.  John  Creokford  originally  kept  a small 
fishmonger’s  shop  in  the  Strand,  near  Temple 
Bar.  Ho  then  became  a player  at  the  silver 
hazard. tables  and  at  No.  23,  Haymarket,  then 
called  Dirty  Shirt  Coffee-house.  About  1802  he 
began  to  bet  at  Newmarket,  and  in  1827,  he  built 
the  most  splendid  “ bell  ” in  London,  and  “ won  all 
the  disposable  money  of  the  men  of  fashion  in 
London,”  which  allowed  him  to  ‘‘  cash  a cheque 
for  100,0001.  with  as  much  ease  bo  himself  as  the 
Bank  of  England  would.”  Some  members  did 
nob  play,  and  they  were  mostly  induced  to  join  the 
club  by  the  elegance  of  the  cuisine.  Ude,  the  chef 
of  chefs,  was  oooit  for  a time,  and  was  sneoeeded 
by  Francatelli.  The  Hon-  Grantley  Berkeley 
relates  an  amnsing  story  of  Tide’s  coolness.  Oue 
day  a member  ordered  some  now  potatoes  from 
the  bill  of  fare,  but  as  they  were  not  forthcoming, 
he  directed  the  waiter  to  tell  the  great  man 
that  be  required  his  presence.  Ude  came,  and 
the  member  blewbim  up  fernot  having  furnished 
what  was  ordered.  Ttie  cook  defended  himself 
with  amusing  volubility,  and  insisting  that  there 
were  new  potatoes,  he  disappeared.  He  shortly 
returned  with  a covered  dish  in  his  hand,  which 
be  opened,  and,  letting  out  the  steam,  discovered 
to  the  member  the  vegetables  be  had  ordered, 
all  the  time  protesting  against  bis  being  accused 
of  neeleeb.  In  the  midst  of  his  protestations  he 
backed  towards  the  door,  through  which  he  and 
the  potatoes  disappeared,  leaving  the  member  to 
admire  the  audacity  of  the  cook  in  taking  away 
the  delicacy  he  was  longing  to  enjoy,  Crockford 
retired  in  18-40,  and  soon  after  died  worth 
700,000i.,  after  having  lost  as  large  a sum  m 
mining  and  other  speculations.  His  death  is 
said  to  have  been  accelerated  by  fears  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  “ Derby.”  The  club-house  was  sold, 
and  on  the  closure  of  the  old  olub  a J unior  Crock, 
ford’s  was  started  in  Bury-street  with  the  object 
of  replacing  it.  In  the  year  1849  the  house  was 
occupied  by  the  “Military,  Naval,  and  County 
Service  Club,”  which  had  a short  life,  and  was 
closed  in  1851.  Then  came  the  “ Wellington 
Dining-rooms”  and  the  “St.  Georges  Club, 
and  in  1873  the  appearance  of  the  front  was 
entirely  changed  by  the  substitution  of  a new 
coating  of  stone  for  the  old  stucco,  which  was 
cleared  away.  This  new  house  was  opened  by 
the  Crookford’s  Auction  Hall  Company,  which 
opened  with  an  imposing  list  of  patrons  and 
directors,  but  enjoyed  a very  short  hfo.  The 
building  is  now  occupied  by  a new  olub  called 
the  Devonshire  Club.  When  Crockford  a was 
at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  the  next  door 
(at  the  corner  of  Bennett-street)  was  taken 
by  Ephraim  Bond  and  his  brothers,  and  opened 
as  a gaming-house,  called  “ Ragget’s  Junior. 
Bond,  whose  doings  are  sketched  in  the 


Prime  Minister’s  novel,  “Heniietta’s  Temple,” 
first  kept  a “ hell”  in  Duke-atreet,  which  he 
moved  to  26,  St.  James’s-street,  and  called 
“ The  Athenmum.”  From  the  latter  house 
he  moved  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Crockford.  It  was  once  said  by  an 
admirer  of  these  two  men  that  Crockford  was 
the  Napoleon  and  Bond  the  Wellington  of  the 
play  world. 

The  modern  clubs  are  much  more  luxurious 
resorts  than  the  mean  houses  that  satisfied 
our  forefathers,  bub  the  mansions  of  Pall- 
mall  and  St.  James’s-streeb  will  probably  never 
gather  around  themselves  a tithe  of  the  asso- 
oiations  that  cling  to  the  Old  Thatched  House 
Tavern.  The  name  recalls  the  time  when  the 
street  was  but  little  built  upon,  and  when  the 
house  itself  was  a wayside  inn,  with  a com- 
mon  thatched  roof.  This  tavern  was  long  the 
favourite  meetiug-place  of  convival  societies. 
The  Brothers’  Club,  a literary  society,  which 
preceded  the  Soriblerua  Club,  cousistingof  Swift, 
Arbuthnot,  Harley,  St.  John,  and  the  Tory  mag- 
nates met  here  in  1713.  The  Dilettanti  Society, 
established  in  1734  by  Viscount  Harcourt,  t-be 
second  Duke  of  Dorset,  Sir  Francis  Dashwood, 
and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  the 
number  of  fifty,  met  here  till  the  house  was 
pulled  down  a few  years  ago.  Fines  and  penalties 
were  here  rampant ; thus  any  member  who  called 
the  Society  a olub  was  fined  a guinea,  and  a 
payment  was  to  be  made  “ on  increase  of  income 
by  inheritance,  legacy,  marriage,  or  preferment.” 
When  Lord  Grosveoor  married  Miss  Loveson 
Gower  he  paid  five  guiueas,  Lird  Sandwich  wos 
twenty  guineas  the  poorer  on  account  of  Lis 
accepting  the  office  of  Ambassador  to  the 
Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Babb  Dodington 
was  mulcted  of  ten  guineas  when  he  was  installed 
as  Treasurer  of  t^e  Navy.  When  Fox  was  made 
a Lord  of  the  Admiralty  be  was  fined  nine 
pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence. 

The  N-sblemen’s  Catch  Club,  established  by 
the  nobility  and  gentry  for  the  improvement  of 
vocal  harmony,  met  at  the  Tbabohod  Hons?,  in 
1762,  and  flourished  for  many  years.  It  was  a 
law  that  each  of  the  forty-four  members  should 
pOBsesB  500L  a year  in  laud,  and  suffioient  talent 
to  take  part  in  a glee.  The  members  dined  to- 
gether every  Tuesday  from  Jannary  to  June,  and 
twenty-one  of  the  first  professional  singers  were 
admitted  as  honorary  members. 

Johnson’s  Club,  the  Literary  Club  or  The  Club, 
removed  here  from  Parsloe’s  on  February  26, 
1799,  and  in  1857  the  Royal  Society  Club  trans- 
ferred their  dinners  from  the  Freemasons’  Tavern 
on  the  removal  of  the  Society  from  Somerset 
House  to  Burlington  Honse.  The  Pow  Wow 
Club,  which  numbered  among  its  members  John 
Hunter,  Dr.  Baillie,  Sir  Aetley  Cooper,  Sir 
Everard  Home,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  held 
monthly  meetings  at  the  Thatched  House.  The 
club  originated  with  Dr.  Patrick  Russell,  author 
of  a work  on  the  serpents  of  Indio,  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  John  Hunter,  who  suggested 
the  name  as  an  appropriate  one,  the  word  “ pow- 
wow  ” meaning  a meeting  of  coujorors.  Like  the 
Dilettanti’s,  they  expected  that  when  anyhon'jurs 
fell  to  a member  he  should  treat  the  dinner  parly 
to  champagne.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  gave  the 
whole  olub  a dinner  on  being  made  a baronet  in 
1821.  In  1830  it  was  found  that  so  many  of  the 
old  associates  had  died  off  that  the  survivors 
determined  to  dissolve  the  olub  in  1830.  Lord 
Campbell,  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Thnrlow,  gives  an 
amnsing  anecdote  of  the  rough  chancellor’s  wit. 
Ic  the  debates  on  the  Regency  a certain  prim 
peer,  noted  for  his  attention  to  etiquette,  having 
pompous'y  cited  some  resolutions  passed  by  a 
party  of  noblemen  and  goutlemen  at  the 
Tbatchfcd  House,  Lord  Thurluw,  on  rising,  said, 
“As  to  what  the  noble  lord  in  the  red  riband  told 
U8  he  bad  heard  ia  the  alehouse,”  &o.  The  poet 
Campbell  saw  Byron  eating  a he  ,rty  supper  of 
meat  and  drinking  abottle  of  claret  here  just  after 
he  had  left  Rogcre’s  diuner-table,  where  he  would 
condescend  to  tat  nothing  but  vegetables  and 
drink  nothing  but  water.  A part  of  the  tavern 
was  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  the  Con. 
servative  Club  and  the  remainder  for  the  Civil 
Service  Club,  which  arterwards  changed  its 

name  to  the  “Tlutched  House  Club.” 

The  St.  James’s  Coffee  House  was  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Whigs  when  the  Tories  frequented 
the  Cocoa  Tree.  It  was  situated  at  the  south- 
west corner  ol  the  street  opposite  to  the  palace, 
and  has  an  interesting  history,  bub  it  owes  its 
chief  glory  to  the  fact  that  Goldsmith’s  remark- 
able piece  of  character  painting  called  the 
Retaliation  grew  out  of  some  meetings  of  the 
poet  and  his  friends  in  its  rooms. 
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Bdfore  coadudiog  we  have  still  to  m'intion  a 
few  Doteworlliy  hoaseB,  snoh  as  Paro’s  Bigoio 
(So.  63,  now  Fenton's  Hotel),  a fashionabU 
ta'.h. bouse  set  up  abont  the  year  1699 ; Siam’s, 
an  ludian  house  kept  by  a Mrs.  Siam  for  the 
sale  of  tea?,  shawls,  and  Indian  toys,  which  i^ 
mentioned  by  Sjutherne,  Cibber,  and  othot 
writers  of  Queen  Anne’s  time;  and  Felix  Bow- 
land,  the  ha-rdresser’s  little  shop,  where  he  made 
a fortune  by  the  sale  of  macassar  oil,  which 
nestled  beneath  the  front  of  the  old  Thatched 
House  Tavern. 

In  Horace  Walpole’s  time,  No.  62  was  a 
favourite  lounge  of  the  men  of  fashion,  who  went 
to  t’ne  shop  of  Jlrs.  Elizabeth  Neale,  the  queen 
of  applewomen,  to  learn  the  news, — 

“ There  at  one  elance,  the  royal  eye  shall  meet 
Each  varied  beauty  of  3t.  James's-street ; 

Stout  Talbot  there  shall  ply  with  hackney  chair. 

And  patriot  Betty  fls  her  fruit-shop  there.” 

She  died  on  the  30. h of  August,  1797,  aged 
sixty-seven,  at  her  bouce  in  Paik-plaoe,  fourteen 
years  after  she  hud  retired  from  business. 
Gillray  lived  at  No.  29,  and  from  bis  window 
watched  the  men  he  was  so  succesafal  in  oari- 
catnring.  His  prints  wera  exhibited  in  the  shop 
below,  which  was  kept  by  his  iudnlgent  landlady, 
Mias  Humphry.  Toeae  prints  attracted  so 
great  a crowd  that  the  pedestrian  was  often 
forced  to  quit  the  pavement  for  the  carriage-way 
as  he  passed  the  house.  From  an  npstairs  win- 
dow Gillray  threw  hirasvlf,  in  a fit  of  insanity, 
and  he  died  of  the  wounds  then  received. 

John  Sherwin,  the  engraver,  lived  in  St. 
James’s-street,  and  here  in  1783  he  painted, 
engraved,  and  published  a glorious  portrait  of 
Mrs.  SiddjDS,  in  the  character  of  the  Grecian 
Daughter.  J.  T.  Smith,  the  anther  of  '‘A  Book 
for  a llainy  Day,”  relates  how  he  as  boy  assisted 
Sherwin  by  palling  np  and  down  the  blinds,  so 
as  to  throw  the  grcit  actress  into  different  lights. 
Much  more  might  be  added  abont  the  loungers 
in  this  street,  and  such  inhabitants  as  Gibbon, 
who  lodged  at  the  boose  of  Elmeley.  the  book- 
seller, afterwards  palled  down  to  make  room  for 
the  Conservative  Club;  but  a book  could  easily 
be  filled  with  the  history  of  the  street  that  looks 
down  upon  the  royal  pilaoeof  St.  James.  No 
more  cbaracterlstioviow  is  to  be  seen  in  London 
than  that  which  meets  the  eye  as  one  stands  at 
the  Piccadilly  end  of  the  street.  There  is  here 
a remaikable  mixture  of  architectural  effects, 
and  plain  houses  with  red  tiled  roofs  join  on  to 
the  palatial  fronts  of  the  clubs,  the  old  gate  at 
the  bottom  filling  np  the  view  with  happy  effect. 


CUllRENT  CONVERSATION.* 

Still  speaking  of  the  “Model  Bye-laws’’ 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  : — 

With  bespect  to  Party-ualls  ihe  suggested 
amendments  are  of  little  if  any  importance. 
To  continue  our  comparison  with  the  French 
capital,  the  laws  of  the  mitoyennet^  are  there 
very  strict.  No  flues  whatsoever  are  per- 
mitted  -within  a party  wall;  they  may  be 
built  agaitst  it,  but  the  whole  average  thick, 
ness  of  18  English  inches,  or  thereabouts,  must 
remain  solid  and  intact  from  the  foundations 
to  a certain  distance  above  the  external  line 
of  the  roof.  There  are  relatively  fewer  party, 
walls  in  Paris  than  in  London,  for  the 
narrow  frontages  of  houses  in  this  capital 
are  unknown  in  Paris;  and,  obviously,  thick 
party.walls  from  which  flues  and  fireplaces  are 
entirely  excluded  would  be  too  extravagant  in 
houses  of  20  ft.  or  25  ft.  frontage.  Bub  in  spite 
of  what  is  averred  to  the  contrary,  party.walls 
iu  England  aad  even  in  London  are  often 
subjected  to  much  oontemptnons  raanipnla. 
tion  by  persons  who,  in  a laudable  desire  to 
economise  room,  forget  that  they  are  breaking 
tic  law.  The  flue  of  one  house  is  brought  up 
in  a party.wall  to  within  4i  in.  of  the  inside 
of  the  other;  and  there  are  oases  where  ia  the 
fireplaces  only  half  a brick  separates  one  honse 
from  another.  The  “ recessing  ” of  party-walls 
ia  here  also  permitted  under  certain  conditions, 
so  that  though  18  in.  and  even  23  in.  may  be  tie 
oSioial  thickness,  large  portions  of  a party.wall  in 
a large  building  may  be  made  much  thinner,  and 
with  the  consent  of  authority.  The  “Model  Bye- 
laws do  not  attempt  to  obtain  the  immunity 
from  sharp  practice  which  the  Paris  laws  of 
-nitoyejinetiS  secure.  Though  one  bye-law  forbids 
any  opening  to  be  made  or  left  in  a party.wall,— 
and  thus  prevents  the  creation  of  lights,— anolhei 
permits  recesses  both  in  party  and  external  walls, 

* See  p.  970,  a«te. 


orovided  the  back  of  the  recess  be  9 iu.  thick, 
ind  that  an  arch  be  tnrned  at  every  story  ovei 
■'uch  recess.  Toe  English  rnles  for  parly.walh 
miy  perhaps  be  deemed  suffleienb  while  houses 
b^tb  in  and  out  of  London  continue  to  bearranged 
on  the  vertical  plan  of  habitation ; but  if  the 
erection  of  private  dwellings  of  broad  frontac^e 
and  extreme  height,  — upon  the  horizontal 
system,— be  imminent  in  Central  London  it 
may  be  convenient  to  inquire  into  the  Paii dan 
formula  of  mitoyennei<i  and  the  practice  of 
maintaining  a certain  thickness  of  solid  material 
perpendicularly  between  each  block. 

The  Free  Circulation  of  Air  aronnd,  and 
the  ventilation  within,  a new  building  aru 
tonobed  upon  in  the  suggested  bye-laws;  and 
perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  any  law 
or  series  of  laws  will  ever  provide  a complete 
remedy  for  the  suffocating  process  which  slowly 
but  sorely  attacks  an  island  of  old  honses  in  the 
heart  of  the  metropolis.  Originally,  say,  twenty 
private  dwellings  Lave  been  bnilb  npon  a 
triangular  or  an  oblong  piece  of  land,  so 
that  the  internal  yard,  divided  among  the 
twenty  dwellings,  is  effectually  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides  to  a height  of  say  40  fr.  The  dwellings 
ohanga  hands,  the  use  and  character  of  the 
streets  surrounding  them  change  with  the 
deterioration  of  the  neighbouring  highways. 
The  private  houses  become  shops;  the  floors 
over  are  let  to  lodgers  as  sets  of  chambers, 
as  basioess  offices,  as  warehouses,  or  as  resi- 
denoes  for  small  families.  An  extra  story  is 
added  to  one  honee ; the  neighbours  follow 
the  example,  and  soon  the  internal  yard  is  more 
thoroughly  enclosed  by  the  walls  and  roofs  of 
honses  some  50  fc.  or  even  60  ft.  high.  Then 
the  yard  of  one  house  receives  a flat  roof,  with 
a skylight  over;  the  extra  gronnd-floor  room  is 
invaluable,  and  the  neighbours  are  not  slow  to 
make  use  of  the  open  space  at  the  back  of  each 
house.  Then  leases  fall  in,  and  perhaps  a 
limited  company  takes  half  a dozen  houses 
at  one  corner  of  the  triangla,  and  covers  the 
whole  of  the  groond-space  occupied  originally  by 
the  six  yards  of  the  six  houses,  not  with  a one- 
story  building  rising  simply  to  the  height  of 
the  yard  wall,  but  with  a big  block  some  30  ft. 
or  40  ft.  high.  This  is  done  by  arrangement 
with  adjoining  and  opposite  owners.  The  com- 
panydoes  not  build  a new  building;  it  simply 
makes  an  addition  to  an  old  one,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  possible  to  block,  bit  by  bit,  the 
larger  part  of  the  interior  of  an  island  of  old 
houses.  This  process  has  been  going  on  for 
yoirs,  and  it  is  still  going  on  in  and  aronnd 
highways  like  the  Strand  and  Piccadilly,  so  that 
often  the  back  rooms  of  London  honses  receive 
air  which,  without  absolutely  stagnating,  circu- 
lates and  re-circulates  within  a certain  confined 
space,— a through  draught  being  impossible 
Neither  the  actual  Building  Acts  nor  the  “ Model 
Bye-laws  ” cope  with  this  constantly-recnrring 
difficulty  ; and,  ns  far  as  we  can  perceive,  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  new  baiidings 
being  erected  in  such  a manner  as  to  prevent 
the  free  draught  of  air  iu  the  internal  yards. 
We  shonld  like  to  see  some  legislation  directed 
against  the  practice  of  entirely  closing  an  island 
of  house?,  thereby  obstructing  the  admission  to 
back  rooms  of  fresh  air,  except,  perhaps,  that 
which  can  descend  from  between  the  chimneys 
and  roofs.  All  that  the  “ Model  Bye-laws  ” do  is  to 
prescribe  a certain  amount  of  open  space  both 
before  and  behind  a new  building,  and  suggest 
that  no  alteration  or  addition  shall  at  any  future 
time  diminish  the  extent  of  that  open  space. 

While  the  Admission  of  Air  to  the  required 
clear  space  of  3 in.  between  the  ander-side  of  the 
joists,  beneath  the  lowest  story  of  a building, 
and  the  upper  surface  of  the  nsphalte  or  concrete 
which  covers  the  site  ia  the  substance  of  a bye- 
law,  nothing  is  said  of  the  time-honoured  custom 
of  admitting  air  between  the  slender  joists,  be. 
tween  the  unjoinled  boarding,  and  the  cracked 

0 jat  of  ceiling  which  forma  the  horizontal  division 
of  domestic  buildings  in  London,  and,  indeed  in 
E igland  generally.  Perhaps  one  bye-law,  if  taken 
ii  erally,  would  partly  prevent  such  floor  venti- 

1 .tion  : by  it  the  open  space  inside  any  partition, 
or  between  the  joists,  in  any  wall,  is  to  be  stopped 
with  brickwork,  concrete,  pngging,  or  other  in- 
combustible  material  at  every  floor  and  ceilin«'. 
This,  of  course,  is  what  is  always  done  in  good 
building;  bat  we  shonld  like  to  see  a clause 
whereby  it  would  be  compulsory  to  fill  up  with 
■lODcrete  or  pugging  the  space  between  each 
loist  over  the  whole  surface  of  each  floor  division. 

It  is  just  this  space,  ventilated,  as  it  usually  is, 


n London  houses,  that  increases  the  dangers  o 
lestruction  when  a fire  has  once  broken  ont 
Captain  Snaw  has  laid  great  stress  upon  tht 
fact  in  the  books,  pamphlets,  and  reports  he  hai 
written  ; and  we  have  quoted  an  opinion,  officlalb 
recorded,  of  the  “ Associated  Architects  ” in  tbi 
year  1793.  It  was  therein  stated  that  in  Londoi 
fires  were  more  frequent  and  destrnctive  than  any 
where  abroad.  “ The  great  principle  of  preven 
tion,”  said  the  Associated  Architects,  “is  tosto} 
the  progress  and  circulation  of  the  air  in  al 
parts  of  a building  concealed  from  the  eye.”  Thii 
remark,  it  would  seem  to  reasonable  men,  is  in 
dnbitably  exact;  but  for  nearly  a hundred  yean 
after  it  was  printed,  the  custom  of  keeping  th< 
concealed  portions  of  buildings  snicidally  per 
raeated  with  air,  which  is  as  much  the  breath  o 
fire  as  of  life,  has  continued. 

The  Fact  that  Central  London  is  prin 
cipally  inhabited  by  separate  floors, — not  by 
whole  houses, — is  ignored  by  all  the  Acts  ii 
force  relating  to  building  and  metropolitar 
management;  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the 
“ Model  Bye-laws.”  New  honses,  intended  to  be 
let  in  “ flats  ” or  in  separate  sets  of  rooms,  are 
in  course  of  erection;  many  have  not  only  been 
erected,  bnb  they  are  now  filled  with  contented 
occupants.  It  is  said  that  honses  arranged  in 
this  manner, — that  “ aasociated  homes  ” and 
“hotel-mansions”  are  taken  by  eager  tenants 
before  even  the  building  itself  is  terminated. 
In  sQch  buddings  the  floors  are  really  party  walls 
horizonlally  instead  of  perpendicularly  placed. 
The  Bnilding  Act  faces  these  eventualities  in  a 
magnificently  contemptnons  fashion.  Itimplies, 
in  its  own  teohDioalicie?,  which  wo  choose  tc 
translate  into  the  language  of  men  of  the  world, 
the  following  that,  nnless  bachelors,  families, 
or  groups  of  individuals,  inhabit  a building  con- 
taining  more  than  125,000  cubical  feet  of  space, 
the  floors  of  lobbies,  corridors,  passages,  landings, 
and  flights  of  stairs,— the  horizontal  party 
divisions  generally, — shall  consist  of  inflammable 
materials;  and  that  unless  sets  of  chambers  or 
“flats  ” cover  3,600  ft.  square  in  area  they  are 
not  to  be  divided  by  party  waits,  party  arches,  or 
party  floors,  There  is  nothing  suggested  in  the 
“Model  Bye-laws”  to  remedy  the  above  defect 
or  rather  absence  of  legislative  acumen.  New 
buildings  intended  to  be  let  by  floors  have  just 
risen  in  Parliament-street : the'r  facades  are  of 
stone,  and  the  Paris  honses  have  served  as 
models  for  their  desiguers.  They  look  sob- 
stantial  enough,  but  the  parfcy-floors  are  of 
the  same  character  as  that  with  which  the 
Londoner  for  generations  has  been  familiar. 
They  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  a 
hundred,  fifty,  ten,  years  ago, — and  this  year, — 
divided  and  divide  the  drawing  and  dining  rooms 
from  the  bedrooms  of  a suburban  villa.  No 
account  ia  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  different 
iubabitants  of  the  honss  will  be,  in  habits,  occu- 
pation,  and  perhaps  position,  entirely  distinct 
from,  and  opposed  to,  each  other;  yet  the  law 
says  all  these  diverse  groups  are  one  family,  and 
it  proceeds  to  catalogue  them  as  one  “ risk,”  to 
use  the  fireman’s  phrase.  We  repeat,  on  this 
score,  the  same  words,  almost  from  volume  to 
volume;  for  we  find  that,  with  patience  and  the 
decent  lapse  of  years,  our  suggestions  are  often 
recognised  as  exactly  the  right  tbiug  to  do.  We 
repeat,  that  in  none  of  the  great  cities  of  Europe 
are  floor-joists  and  boirds,  such  as  ai’e  daily  con- 
structed in  Loudon,  to  be  found.*  English  joists, 
a few  inches  deep  by  2 in.  thick,  are  covered 
at  the  top  with  rough  boards  gaping  at  the  joints, 
and  at  the  bottom  with  strips  of  wood  embedded 
in  a ooarse  mixtnreof  inflammable  mortar.  The 
inner  space  between  the  coat  of  the  ceiling  and 
the  covering  of  the  planks  is  hollow  and  venti- 
lated. In  Central  London,  as  a rule,  one  floor 
division  resembles  another,  and  the  ignition  by 
fire  of  one  implies  the  destruction  of  that 
above  it. 

Legislative  Talent  in  the  matter  of  building 
tecbnicaliiies  generally,  and  of  fireproof  materials 
in  particular,  has  not  reached  a high  state  of 
development.  Tce  wits  of  St.  Stephen’s  urge  the 
use  of  “ stone  or  any  other  fireproof  material  ” ; 
the  “Model  Bye-laws”  prescribe  stone  (ic 
may  be  inflammable  limestone,  or  the  softest 
and  most  perishable  sandstone)  as  the  proper 
material  for  a template,  block  or  slab,  on  which 
still  more  treacherons  iron  ia  to  be  laid.  We 
repeat  that  the  British  constructor  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  making  an  ordinary  and  a cheap 

* See  ‘‘Concrete  a Buildine  Material iHuildtr, 
vol.  xrxir.,  p,  602;  also  “A  Bjok  oa  Building,”  same 
volume,  p.  lliiO,  third  column. 
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party.floor  division,  even  aa  imperfeob  as  that 
which  has  long  secured  to  the  Parisian  almost 
immunity  from  fire;  and  thisia  doe,  perhaps,  as 
i much  to  the  predominance  of  native  legislation 
I as  to  the  absence  of  native  plaster  or  gypsum. 

I I Listen  to  Captain  Sha'w  •.*  “ Ho  fireman  has 

ever  seen  a stone  stair  escape  when  subjected  to 
mnoh  beat  ” ; " no  internal  wall  supported  on 
iron  can  be  relied  on  where  there  is  much  beat  ” ; 
“ at  the  present  moment  (1876)  may  be  seen  at 
the  corner  of  two  streets  a new  building,  recently 
erected,  90  ft.  long,  24  ft.  deep,  and  from  70  ft. 
to  80  ft.  high,  supported  entirely  on  iron  columns 
without  any  wall,  wood,  or  brick  work  reaching 
to  the  ground  along  the  whole  line  of  front.  At 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  from  600®  to  700° 
Fahrenheit,  the  whole  iuilding  must  inevitably 
fall  down,  and  sunh  a temperature  could  easily  be 
created  by  the  combustion  of  a small  quantity  of 
furniture.”  In  fact,  as  we  have  rarely  of  late 
years  ceased  to  reiterate,  not  only  does  rigorous 
custom,  both  in  public  and  private  buildings, 
make  the  task  of  a London  fireman  one  of  a 
needlessly  dangerous  character;  but  even  the 
law  of  this  country  is  ranged  on  the  side  of  the 

I destroyer.  We  fail  to  perceive  that  the  "Model 
Bye-laws,”  from  which  undoubtedly  a revised 
Building  A.ct  will  soon  spring,  attempt  to  open 
the  difficulty  of  fireproof  construction.  One  or 
two  expensive  varieties  of  stone  resist  fire  ; but 
no  structure  is  fireproof,  or  even  fire-resisting, 
which  depends  for  support  upon  ordinary  stone 
or  naked  iron.  Concrete  composed  of  materials 
which  have  already  passed  through  the  fire,  well- 
burnt  bricks  and  plaster,  are  fire-reaisting ; in- 
deed, to  all  purposes,  fireproof.  The  framers  of 
Building  Acts  and  model  bye-laws  should  really 
make  a note  of  things  generally  known. 

When  a new  Bill  upon  Building  is  pre- 
sented  to  Parliament  it  would  be  well  if  the 
framers  of  it  would  try  not  only  to  simplify,  but 
to  combine  the  past  laws,  injunctions,  and  re- 
strictions, which  now  have  to  be  sought  for  in 
more  than  one  place  and  one  Act.  If  the  autho- 
rities  of  districts  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
are  permitted  to  make  their  own  bye-laws  with 
the  confirmation  and  approval  of  the  Local  Go- 
vernment  Board  in  London,  one  imperial  Act,  em- 
bracing the  general  building  regulations  of  Great 
Britain,  will  surely  suffice.  Mr.  Honeyman,  in  his 
excellent  suggestions  for  a new  general  Act,  pro- 
posed to  call  it  " The  Boroughs  General  Building 
Act.”  He  also  proposed  that  "no buildings  should 
be  exempt  from  the  operations  of  the  Act”;  and 

I with  reference  to  the  necessity,  more  particu- 
larly  in  the  provinces,  of  deposing  whole  sets  of 
drawings  at  the  offices  of  corporation  or  borough 
surveyors,  he  urged  that  the  present  system 
simply  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  carefully, 
prepared  drawings  for  no  utility  whatever ; that, 
in  fact,  they  were  mere  rubbish-heaps.  Mr. 
Honeyman’s  paper  is  well  worth  re-reading  by 
members  of  the  profession  before  they  begin  a 
possible  discussion  on  new  and  necessary  laws. 
We  quite  agree  with  him  that  it  is  not  wise  to 
interfere  with  the  building  trade  in  too  paternal 
a manner.  That  is  an  axiom  of  British  rule 
almost  everywhere ; but,  nevertheless,  we  would 
protect  life  at  the  risk  of  deviating  a little  from 
established  custom.  No  Building  Act  yet  de- 
vised has  gone  far  enough  to  protect  life  in  the 
heart  of  cities.  A fair  start  upon  right,  sensible, 
general  principles,  and  the  power  of  local  modi’ 
fioation  and  application,  are  what  is  wanted,— 
not  a whole  array  of  abstruse  details,  which  con- 
found  and  astonish  by  their  perverseness  much 
more  than  they  arouse  respect  for  the  learning, 
artistic  and  mathematical,  of  the  legislatcr,  at 
least,  in  the  minds  of  those  practically  con- 
oerned  with  architecture  and  building. 


■PARK  GATEWAYS. 

^ Evert  one  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  appre- 
ciate the  picturesque  of  effect  and  of  association, 
knows  how  much  of  either  kind  of  interest  is 
contributed  by  the  entrance  gateways  of  old 
family  estates  which  form  incidents  in  a drive 
along  an  English  country  road.  These  are  mostly 
in  more  or  less  classic  taste,  for  it  was  only  in 
post-Gotbio  times  that  the  domestic  landscape, 
as  one  may  call  it,  of  the  private  park,  came 
into  being  as  an  essential  feature  in  connexion 
with  a country  residence,— an  appendage  of  the 
"mansion”  which  succeeded  to  the  "oastle.” 
There  are  instances  where  attempts  have  been 

* Bee  p.  74,  ante  : “ Theatres,  the  Law  and  the  Lord 
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made  to  preserve  the  castellated  style,  the  outer 
signs  of  feudalism,  when  the  reality  is  extinct ; 
and  very  unfortunate  is  the  effect.  If  thoroughly 
carried  out,  the  structure  has  a forbidding  and 
inhospitable  aspect;  if  badly  and  insufficiently 
done,  it  looks  simply  futile.  But  the  old  claesio 
park.entrancea  exhibit  a great  deal  of  variety, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  well  they  seem  to  group 
with  English  park  scenery  and  foliage.  We  find 
sometimes  a solid  and  dignified  structure,  like 
the  one  (no  matter  where)  which  suggested 
these  desultory  remarks  ; a mass  of  solid  ashlar 
masonry  on  either  side  of  the  gateway,  variously 
grey  and  green  with  lichen  moss,  divided  out 
into  regular  cubes  by  the  thin  black  lines  of 
jointing,  from  which  the  pointing  mortar  has  long 
disappeared ; heavy  solid-looking  half-columns, 
with  Ionic  capitals,  forming  the  main  decorative 
feature  in  either  block;  and  throngh  this  frame- 
work of  masonry  we  look  down  the  vista  of  a long 
straight  drive  thickly  bordered  with  trees  in  the 
rich  tints  of  autumn  foliage,  or  interspersed  with 
dark  evergreens.  The  house  to  which  it  leads  ia 
concealed  from  view,  so  that  there  is  about  the 
effect  something  suggestive  to  the  fancy, — a 
pleasant  touch  of  theatrical  unreality;  the  road 
may  lead  anywhere, — to  some  enchanted  palace 
if  we  like.  The  columns  seem  to  form  a kind 
of  proscenium  ornament,  and  we  might  expect 
to  see  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  romantic  opera 
pass  across  between  it  and  the  hack  scene. 

But  perhaps  we  are  getting  a little  too 
fanciful ; all  we  mean  to  say  is  that  the  effeo  is 
very  charming,  both  to  the  eye  and  mind,  and 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  how  mneh  may 
be  made  out  of  such  merely  necessary  facts  as  a 
gateway  and  a road  to  a bouse.  And,  in  fact,  the 
associations  connected  with  these  specimens  of 
gateway  arohiteoture  are  really  domestic  rather 
than  melo-dramatic.  The  family  arms,  the 
family  motto,  more  or  less  ingeniously  intro- 
duced on  the  piers,  or  in  the  design  of  the  gate, 
constitute  not  a little  of  the  picturesque  senti-  [ 
ment  connected  with  them.  But  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  variety  of  architectural  treatment 
and  design  to  be  met  with  amongst  them.  One 
shows  a heavy  and  massive  pediment  with  an 
arch  under  it  for  the  gateway.  Another  aims  at 
elegance  and  grace,  not  without  a certain  state- 
liness  too,  and  the  gate  is  flanked  by  a light, 
open  colonnade,  on  asomicironlarplan,  terminat- 
ing in  the  gate  piers,  the  cornice  and  blocking  of 
which  are  carried  also  round  the  semicircle,  and 
form  at  leither  extremity  of  it  the  pedestal  for  a 
coucbant  stag,  whioh  will  probably  be  found  to 
be  better  carved  and  more  artistic  in  feeling 
than  one  would  at  first  expect.  This  semi- 
circular tjpe  of  entrance,  providing  a wide 
space  between  the  public  road  and  the 
gate,  is  a not  uncommon  form,  and  is  always 
effective  in  general  appearance,  giving  a 
look  of  spaciousness  and  dignity,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  details.  In  another 
we  find  a different,  a more  homely  but  still 
dignified  character  imparted  by  a heavy  rusti- 
cated srchiteotural  treatment,  not  so  refined  and 
stately  certainly  as  the  columnar  architecture, 
but  having  a character  of  its  own,  peculiarly 
English;  heavy  piers  crowned  by  an  urn  and  a 
wreath,  or  a nondescript  dog  or  lion  with  a 
shield,  and  more  picturesque  no  doubt  in  its 
weather-stained  green  and  black  and  grey  con- 
dition than  when  fresh  from  the  mason’s  hand. 
Yet  in  most  of  these  show  structures  there  ia  a 
largeness  of  scale  in  the  detail,  and  a sort  of 
execution  entirely  the  reverse  of  "scamped,” 
which  gives  them  a satisfactory  and  thoroughly 
architectural  expression:  and  the  sculptured 
accessories  generally  are  by  no  means  despicable 
in  style  and  execution.  In  regard  to  this  last  point 
we  certainly  have  not  improved  upon  our  an- 
cestors in  decorative  treatment  of  entrances, 
except  in  some  very  special  cases  in  which 
ability  of  a bigb  class  has  been  employed  upon 
the  sculpture : and  trulyat  this  momentwo  hardly 
recal  any  such  case.  We  do  reoal  instances  in 
which  the  effort  to  do  something  unusual  in 
the  way  of  sculptured  decoration  in  such  positions 
has  resulted  in  the  most  dire  vulgarities,  though 
it  is  right  to  add  that  these  are  probably  not 
chargeable  upon  the  modern  architect,  but  rather 
result  from  vhe  desire  to  try  how  be  can  be 
dieponsed  with.  It  is  a trifle  off  the  line  sug- 
gested by  our  title,  but  we  cannot  help  noting  a 
contrast  between  old  and  new  taste  in  the  mattf  r 
of  gateway  decorations  which  may  be  seen  in  tl  e 
oncc-Classic  ground  of  Regent’s  Park.  The 
older  terraces  along  the  east  drive,  parallel  with 
Albany . street,  exhibit  a good  deal  of  the 
old  Classic  and  not  over-convenient  formality  of 
design,  but  they  are  not  without  dignity  of 


arrangement ; and  in  the  case  of  Cbester- 
terrace,  which  stands  back  from  the  road,  there 
is  something  really  effective  in  the  large  entrance 
archway,  flanked  by  Classio  columns,  through 
which  access  is  obtained  at  either  extremity  to 
the  terrace-drive.  A little  way  below  Chester- 
terrace,  with  its  pediments,  and  "orders,”  and 
" attics,”  according  to  rule,  is  a large  terrace  of 
new  houses,  of  a wonld-be-Gothio  type,  staring 
and  obtrusive  in  style,  also  with  its  drive  and  its 
entrance  gateways,  on  each  of  the  piers  of  whioh 
have  been  set  three  wonderful  females,  back  to 
back,  in  classic  drapery,  and  depicted  with  what 
has  evidently  been  intended  for  a smile  of 
welcome  on  their  lovely  countenances ; but, 
whether  owing  to  the  carver’s  (we  cannot  say 
"sculptor’s”)  innate  vulgarity  of  conception,  or 
his  inability  to  realise  bis  intention,  the  smile 
takes  the  form  of  a leering  smirk  of  enticement, 
which  certainly  would  be,  as  we  heard  a lady 
resident  of  the  neighbourhood  complain,  “ abso- 
lutely improper  ” if  it  were  not  a little  too 
ridiculous  for  that.  Such  a piece  of  vulgarity 
as  this  would,  at  all  events,  have  been  impossible 
in  the  period  when  the  gateway  designs  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  we-^e  produced. 

In  recent  days  wo  have  taken  more  to  Gothic 
entrances,  and  these  have  this  advantage,  that 
if  there  is  a honse  flanking  the  gate  at  either 
side,  it  can  be  obviously  shown  as  a house  or 
cottage,  and  not  disguised  behind  a screen  of 
Classio  podinm  and  column  and  cornice.  The 
Gothic  entrance  may  be  said  to  be  more  domestio 
in  character,  and  no  doubt  it  may  be  so  desi^jned 
aa  to  combine  dignity  with  this,  but  too  often  it 
is  but  a mean  and  characterless  erection,  wanting 
in  largeness  and  breadth  of  treatment;  an  im- 
pression still  further  emphasised  by  the  effect 
of  gates  of  elaborately  twisted  and  spiky  iron- 
work, which  have  an  appearance  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  traditional  sentiment  of  an 
English  country  mansion,  importing  into  its 
environs  snggestions  of  Birmingham,  and  an 
appearance  of  ostentation  and  unrest,  a desire 
to  be  handsome,  whioh  is  what  the  old  style  of 
gateway  seldom  or  never  suggests. 

The  entrance  gateway  is  an  opportunity  for 
much  that  is  novel  and  at  the  same  time 
graceful  and  dignified  in  design;  and  towards 
realising  these  qualities  in  the  approaches  to 
modern  mansions  there  is  a good  deal  to  be 
gathered  from  the  study  of  those  of  the  last  and 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  We  may 
not  imitate  their  details  or  the  faded  character 
(artistically  speaking)  of  their  ornamental  acces- 
sories ; bnt  in  regard  to  general  treatment  they 
afford  much  suggestion.  Two  things  are  to  be 
observed  in  contriving  park  entrances, — that 
they  should  always  be  so  planned  as  to  give  a 
wide  space  in  front  of  the  gate,  and  throw  the 
latter  well  back  from  the  road  ; and  that  if  an 
arch  ia  thrown  over  the  gateway,  necessitating 
asomewhat  large  erection,  it  should  be  flanked 
in  its  immediate  vicinity  by  walls  sufficiently 
high  and  important  to  give  something  like  an 
adequate  support  to  the  entrance,  and  give  a 
kind  of  reason  for  the  aroh.  A lofty  arch  set  op 
to  drive  under,  with  only  a low  fence  or  wall  on 
either  side  of  it,  looks  absurdly  pretentious  and 
unreal,  nnless  it  be  a bond  fide  triumphal  aroh. 
The  addition  of  a lodge  or  honse  on  either  side 
as  part  of  the  design,  and  incorporated  with  it, 
gets  over  this  difficulty,  and  furnishes  the 
requisite  appui  to  an  arohed  entrance ; but  it  is 
hardly  justifiable  to  make  houses  which  are  not 
really  wanted,  for  this  purpose  of  mere  effect, 
as  we  sometimes  find  them.  On  the  whole, 
except  in  cases  when  the  thing  is  done  on  rather 
a large  and  stately  scale,  it  is  perhaps  well  to 
let  a gateway  be  simply  a gateway,  and  trust 
for  effect  to  the  way  it  is  arranged  and  led  up 
to,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  architectural 
details  flanking  it  are  treated. 

By  way  of  a new  idea,  however,  for  this  kind 
of  design,  we  have  sometimes  thought  that  the 
Indian  gate-pyramids  afforded  a suggestion 
worth  working  out  in  another  form,  and  with 
another  class  of  detail.  Such  an  idea  would  be 
only  suitable,  of  course,  in  connexion  with  the 
grand  entrance  to  a large  and  stately  domain, 
in  whioh  case  the  pyramid  might  have  an  archi- 
tectural meaning,  as  serving  to  indicate  from  a 
distance  the  position  of  the  main  entrance. 
There  are  many  other  forms  of  gateway  design 
existing  in  the  architecture  of  various  oountries 
and  nations,  whioh  would  afford  opportunities  for 
a fresh  point  of  departure  in  the  architectural 
embellishment  of  an  entrance ; but  those  of  our 
own  country  merit  more  attention  than  they 
have  received,  and  often  afford  very  pleasing 
specimens  of  purely  artistic  architecture. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  ART  DEPARTMENT  AT 
THE  ABERDEEN  CONGRESS  * 

Thz  paper  by  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  on  the 
qnestioQ  of  competitions  in  art  may  be  said  to 
have  been  a very  fairly  successful  attempt  to 
make  a good  paper  oat  of  a very  nnpromisiog 
flubjeot : the  fact  being  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  have  any  bat  one  opinion  on  the  main  point, 
that  the  throwing  open  of  artistic  work  to  public 
competition  has  a healthy  and  stimulating  effect, 
and  has  been  the  means  in  past  and  recent 
times  of  bringing  forward  great  artists  who 
might  otherwise  have  bad  to  wait  many  years 
for  recognition,  and  of  bringing  about  the  pro- 
duotion  of  great  works  which  we  might  other- 
wise  never  have  had  at  all.  We  need  only  refer 
to  Stevens’s  Wellington  monument  as  an  instance 
in  recent  times.  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward  brought  for. 
ward  instances  in  which  all  the  successful  com- 
petitors were  men  who  bad  made  a name  pre- 
viously j but  these  instances  only  show  that 
there  was  no  further  genius  watting  to  be  evoked 
in  those  special  oases;  that  is,  if  we  assume  that 
these  competitions  were  oondnoted  with  absolute 
freedom  from  partiality.  Of  course  that  is  the 
really  important  point,  about  which  a great  deal 
of  difference  of  opinion  is  po-sible  as  to  the 
ways  and  means  of  securing  the  best  result, 
Mr,  Robertson  rightly  emphasised  the  import- 
ance of  remunerating  competing  artists  for  their 
work,  and  not  leaving  them  to  the  chance  of 
entire  throwing  away  of  time  and  labour. 
Mr.  Statham’s  paper  on  the  subject  of  “ Art- 
Porniture  and  BriC‘d,.brac,’’  was  a protest  against 
reducing  art  to  the  level  of  mere  decoration, 
placing  china  and  furniture  above  the  more 
iutellectual  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting ; and 
was,  we  believe,  partly  suggested  by  the  idea 
that  this  furnituro  notion  of  art  was  too  much 
brought  forward  in  the  Art-Section  of  last 
year’s  congress  at  Liverpool.  We  print  the 
paper,  which  may  speak  for  itself.  The  second 
day’s  proceedings  of  the  Department  were  closed 
by  a short  paper  from  Miss  Burton,  on  the 
subject  " Is  Beauty  incompatible  with  Labour  ? ” 
which  was  a protest  in  favour  of  endeavouring 
to  improve  the  aesthetic  condition  of  the  labouring 
olasses,  pointing  out  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  Continent  the  ordinary  working  dress  of 
the  common  people  was  highly  picturesque, 
and  was  an  object  of  study  to  artists  on  that 
account,  while  in  England  and  Scotland  it  was 
in  most  cases  quite  the  reverse.  The  point  of 
Miss  Burton’s  paper  in  regard  to  this  topic 
was  that  in  this  country  persons  whose 
vocations  compelled  them  to  wear  a special 
dress  were  troubled  with  a false  shame  of  the 
working  costume,  did  not  care  to  be  seen  in  it, 
and  took  no  trouble  to  make  it  agreeable  to  tlie 
eye.  The  one  exception  was  in  the  case  of 
artists,  who  required  a special  dress  for  their 
labour,  bat  had  no  objection  to  be  seen  in  it,  and 
took  pains  to  make  it  picturesque.  The  conclii 
sion  to  be  drawn  was  that,  if  people  were  not 
ashamed  of  tbeir  labour,  and  did  no  labour  that 
they  need  be  ashamed  of,  they  would  probably 
be  led  to  endeavour  to  render  the  oonditions  at  d 
aurroandings  of  that  labour  picturesque  and 
pleasing.  Miss  Burton  also  referred  to  the 
extreme  ugliness  of  buildings  for  works  of  manu- 
faoture  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  squalid  cha- 
racter of  the  homes  of  the  operatives,  in  contrast 
with  the  palatial  mansions  of  the  proprietors  of 
mills  and  employers  of  labour,  and  urged  that 
it  would  be  more  fitting  and  more  in  accordance 
wish  tbe  demands  of  true  philanthropy  that  a 
proportion  of  the  wealth  spent  on  beautifying 
the  house  of  the  owner  should  go  to  improving 
and  rendering  more  picturesque  the  manufac- 
tories where  the  labourers  worked,  and  the 
homes  in  which  they  lived.  The  paper,  though 
short,  and  a little  rambling  in  character,  con. 
tained  some  important  snggestions,  and  gave 
rise  to  an  animated  little  discussion,  chiefly  car- 
ried  on  by  the  ladies,  who  here  for  the  first  time 
took  a part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment, though  the  President  had  before  invited 
their  co-operation.  Miss  Becker  in  particular 
made  an  admirable  speech,  among  other  things 
referring  to  the  desirability  of  artistic  study  of 
dress  on  the  part  of  women,  who,  she  complained, 
were  expected  to  look  ornamental  in  their  sur- 
roundings, and  yet  were  often  most  inoonsistently 
found  fault  with,  and  charged  with  frivolity  for 
caring  abont  dress.  Other  ladies  spoke  well,  and 
to  the  point, — not  always  (if  we  may  be  per- 
mitted  to  say  so)  illustrating  their  remarks  by 
their  own  costumes,  if  artistically  considered. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  J.  F.  White  on  the  question 


of  the  best  means  of  introducing  art  into  tbe 
homes  of  persons  of  limited  income,  was,  perhaps, 
the  best— it  certainly  was  at  once  the  most 
elaborate  and  the  most  directly  practical— of  all 
the  papers  read  in  the  Art  Department.  We 
have  already  printed  this  paper,  whioh  wasillus. 
trated  by  a great  number  of  specimeus  of  various 
methods  of  producing  works  embodying  true 
art — in  many  instances  of  a high  character — at 
low  prioes.  These  included  oasts  of  sculptured 
work  (concerning  whioh  Mr.  White  was  a little 
more  enthusiastic  than  we  should  be,  as  wo  can- 
not ourselves  get  over  the  disagreeable  tone  and 
surface  of  plaster,  however  faithfully  it  repro- 
duces the  forms  of  the  original),  engravings, 
etchings,  photo  - lithographs,  photo -gravures, 
autotype  reproductions,  and  pottery  ware,  — 
making  quite  an  art-exhibition  in  themselves. 

The  meeting  was  by  far  the  most  fully  at- 
tended  of  any  of  the  departmental  meetings ; 
the  large  room  in  which  the  art  section  met — 
the  largest  in  the  building — being  crowded,  and 
the  interest  shown  in  tbe  subject  proved  that  the 
ArtDepartment  had  got  a hold  over  the  attention 
of  the  visitors.  A pretty  long  disonssion  followed  j 
in  the  course  of  whioh  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward  gave 
some  particulars  as  to  the  intended  formation  of 
a school  of  tapestry  design  and  manufacture  at 
Wiudsor  (which,  perhaps,  scarcely  came  under 
the  head  of  art  for  “ persons  of  limited  income”), 
Mr.  Aitohison  made  a pointed  and  clever  speacb, 
suggesting  among  other  things  that  an  even 
more  difficult  task  than  getting  art  into  the 
houses  of  persons  of  limited  income  was  that 
of  getting  vulgarity  and  bad  taste  out  of  the 
dwellings  of  many  wealthy  persons;  and  Mr. 
Statham  added  to  some  general  oomments  on 
tbe  paper  a few  words  as  to  the  Association, 
whioh  had  been  formed  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  io 
London,  under  the  title  of  tbe  ” Kyrle  Society,” 
with  the  object  of  bringing  beauty  and  decora- 
tion  into  the  houses  of  the  poor,  and  into  hos- 
pitals  and  workmen’s  clubs,  &c.  The  concluding 
paper  of  the  Art  Department,  on  the  Treatment 
of  Granite  as  an  Architectural  Material,  fell  a 
little  fiat,  owing  to  the  determined  silence  of  the 
Aberdeen  architects,  who,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Arthur  Clyne  (the  local  hou.  seore- 
tary  of  the  Art  Department),  seemed  to  regard 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  strangers  as  a 
kind  of  unwarrantable  interference.*  The  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  who  in  the 
main  took  the  line  of  recommending  the  sternest 
and  simplest  treatment  of  the  material,  as  one 
whioh  was  entirely  unsuited  to  elaborate  deco- 
rative design,  though  one  of  the  grandest  of 
building  materials  when  treated  simply.  Mr. 
Clyne  took  exception  to  viewing  granite  as  a 
material  having  any  special  difference  from 
other  building  stones,  except  as  regards  mere 
hardness,  or  requiring  any  special  treatment;  a 
view  in  which  we  cannot  quire  concur  with  him. 
Mr.  Scatham  agreed  with  Mr.  Stevenson  in  depre- 
cating the  extensive  use  of  polished  granite  in 
external  architecture,  and  sfrongly  urged  more 
attention  to  the  polychromatic  effects  to  be 
attained  from  the  use  of  granites  of  various 
qualities  and  tones ; drawing  attention  to  tbe 
admirable  collection  of  specimens  of  granite  in 
the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in  Jermyn- 
street,  where  almost  all  the  existing  varieties 
of  granite,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
oould  be  seen  and  compared  in  contignity 
and  their  capability  for  decorative  effect 
estimated.  Our  own  views  on  the  Aberdeen 
granite  archibectnre  generally  were  expressed 
sufficiently  not  long  ago.  In  coucluding  our 
remarks  on  the  Art  Department,  it  is  only 
right  to  add  a word  in  praise  of  the  regu- 
larity and  punctuality  with  which  Lord 
Ronald  Gower  performed  his  duties  as  president, 
and  whioh  the  local  papers  contrasted  strongly 
with  tbe  irregularities  and  changes  of  chairmen  in 
some  other  departments. 

Among  the  special  objects  of  architectural 
interest  in  the  Old  Town  should  be  noted  the 
chapel  of  King’s  College,  less  known,  but 
even  more  interesting  to  the  architectural  eye, 
than  the  tower,  whose  remarkable  crown  finial 
makes  it  so  conspicuons  an  object.  The  chapel 
is  a quiet,  small  building  of  late  date  (circa 
1500,  the  foundation  of  the  college),  but  with 
arohiteoturai  characteristics  quite  different  from 
those  which  generally  belong  to  Gothic  architec- 
ture of  this  date  in  England.  The  external  de- 
sign shows,  instead  of  the  hard  thin  lines  or 
over-florid  ornament  of  English  Perpendicular 
work,  a plain  solid  massive  bit  of  building  in 


' See  p.  073,  ante. 


• We  are  informed  that  the  leadinR  architects  of  Aber- 

deen had  been  solicited  to  read  a paper  on  the  subject,  but 
all  declined. 
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which  the  chief  effect  is  given  by  the  picturesque 
treatment  of  the  buttresses  in  regard  to  outline 
and  proportion. 

An  arohiteoturai  question  touched  upon  inoi. 
dentally  in  the  Art  Department  was  the  rebuild- 
ing  of  the  spire  of  the  West  Church,  a large  cross 
church  standing  a little  way  off  Union-street 
on  the  north  side.  This  had  a onrious  and  veiy 
picturesque  short  timber  spire  on  the  crossing, 
whioh  was  burned  not  long  since,  and  the  pro- 
jeob  now  is  to  build  a large  and  lofty  granite 
spire  in  place  of  it.  This  has  involved  casing 
and  strengthening  the  old  arohes  in  order  to 
fit  them  for  tbe  additional  weight;  and  the 
oonaervative  section  of  art-lovera  in  Aberdeen 
are  very  indignant  both  at  the  spoliation  of 
the  internal  architecture  and  the  substitution  of 
a granite  spire  instead  of  the  re-bnilding  of  the 
old  one  in  tbe  same  style  as  before.  We  had  not 
opportunity  to  examine  the  interior  of  the  church 
so  as  to  pronounce  any  decided  opinion  as  to  tbe 
right  or  wrong  of  what  is  being  done  inside; 
but  in  regard  to  the  mere  question  of  external 
effect  we  think  our  Aberdeen  friends  are  in  the 
wrong.  The  old  spire,  judging  from  drawings, 
was  very  curious  and  picturesque,  but  quite  out 
of  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  substruotnre, 
and  now  that  it  has  unfortunately  perished,  no 
good  purpose,  architectural  or  arobeeologioal, 
would  be  served  by  building  an  imitation  of  it. 
As  a new  spire  has  to  be  built,  it  will  be  better 
to  build  one  in  accordance  with  the  style  and 
material  of  tbe  rest  of  tbe  ohuroh ; and  the 
lamentations  on  this  head  seem  to  be  misplaced, 
Aberdeen  seems  to  be  well  off  for  public  enter- 
taining rooms,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
town.  The  ” County  Hall,”  contained  in  the 
Municipal  Buildings,  is  a splendid  room,  with  a 
lofty  open  timber  I’oof,  and  the  “Town-ball” 
(which  term  is  here  applied  to  a room,  not,  as 
usual,  to  a building),  placed  en  suite  with  it,  and 
in  whioh  tbe  General  Council  meetings  of  the 
Congress  were  held,  is  a smaller  but  very 
good  room,  decorated  with  armorial  bearings 
anil  portraits  of  eminent  Aberdonians.  But 
in  connexion  with  these,  and  capable  also 
of  being  thrown  en  suite  with  them,  is  the 
series  of  rooms  belonging  to  Advocates’  Hall ; 
and  at  the  conversazione  of  tbe  21st,  when 
the  President  of  the  Art  Department  delivered 
his  address,  there  seemed  quite  a maze  of  apart- 
ments and  corridors  for  perambulation  by  the 
guests.  The  Musio-hall  buildings  form  another 
very  large  and  oommodions  suite  of  apartments, 
whose  capabilities  were  well  tested  at  the  con- 
versazione on  the  25th,  when  the  guests  were 
entertained  with  music,  an  exhibition  of  the 
telephone  by  its  inventor,  and  an  exhibition  of 
microscopes  and  astronomical  instruments;  the 
latter  lent  and  lectured  on  by  Lord  Lindsay, 
As  to  the  varions  entertainments,  public  and 
private,  muoh  might  be  said.  The  Lord  Provost’s 
dinner  in  the  County-hall,  on  the  20tb,  was  one  of 
the  best  of  dinners,  if  not  accompanied  always  by 
tbe  best  of  speeches.  Among  the  invitations 
issued  on  a large  scale  was  one  from  tbe  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  who  received  some  200  of  the 
visitors  at  Haddo  House,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
25bh.  Tbe  house  is  reached  from  Udny  station 
by  a long  drive  through  tbe  dreariest  of  ooun. 
tries  over  very  heavy  roads,  but  the  park  is  a 
fine  piece  of  enclosed  scenery,  and  the  house 
(temp.  George  II.)  finely  situated,  and  oharac- 
teristio  enough  in  its  way  as  a piece  of  solid 
domestic  architecture  of  the  period.  It  abounds 
in  Lawrence  portraits ; but  tbe  most  interesting 
artistic  object  is  the  portrait  of  Guizot  when  a 
young  man,  painted  by  Delaroohe,  and  presented 
by  Guizot  himself  to  the  late  Earl.  The  most 
successful  of  all  tbe  festivities  of  the  week,  how- 
ever, was  tbe  excursion  by  a number  of  tbe 
visitors  to  Aboyne  Castle,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  whose  courtesy  and 
geniality,  wherever  he  was  concerned  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress,  will  be  remem- 
bered with  pleasure  by  all  connected  with 
it.  After  lunch  at  the  Castle,  a drive  up 
Glen  Tanner,  through  the  deer  forest,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Tanner 
stream,  was  organised  and  taken  part  in  by  a 
large  number  of  the  guests,  who,  on  the  retnrn 
drive,  were  welcomed  to  tea  at  the  pretty  shoot- 
ing-lodge of  Mr.  Cunliffe  Brooks.  These  were 
only  the  more  prominent  instances  of  the  open- 
handed  and  really  magnificent  hospitality  whioh 
the  members  of  the  Congress  met  with  on  every 
band  during  their  stay,  and  which  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  passed  so  pleasant  a 
week  in  the  fine  old  city  whioh  bears  on  its 
arms  the  (in  this  case  at  least)  happily  appropriate 
motto  of  “ Bon  Accord.” 
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THB  PEOGRBSS  OP  THE  HEALTH 
QUESTION. 

Me.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  ia  bis  addresB,  at 
Aberdeen,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
Bubmitted  what  he  considered,  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  the  present  position  of  sanitary  science, 
and  its  future  practical  advancement.  We  print 
some  salient  portions  of  it : — 


A Stationary  Death-rate  with  a Largely  Increased 
Population,  a Redticed  Death-rate. 

It  has  been  recently  put  forward  by  a gentle, 
man  who  held  this  chair  at  Liverpool  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  expense  incurred  by  local 
authorities  for  sanitary  works,  there  has  been 
little  alteration  in  the  death-rate  daring  the  last 
forty  years.  In  great  part  this  is  true,  and  I 
may  show  why  it  is  soj  but  the  figui’es  ore  mis- 
leading, for  with  an  increase  of  the  population 
during  that  period,  from  about  fifteen  to  twenty, 
two  millions,  with  extensive  conditions  of  over- 
crowding  of  dwellings  of  the  wage  classes,  and 
of  cottages  which  formerly  served  for  one  family, 
but  which  have  now  frequently  one  family  to 
each  room,  there  have  been  argumentations  of 
death-rates  at  many  points,  insufficiently  oountei'. 
vailed  by  reductions  at  others.  It  will  be  found 
that  a stationary  death-rate  is  relatively  to  a 
largely  increased  population,  areduceddeath-rate. 
But  the  statement  is,  as  I shall  show,  so  couched 
ns  unjustly  to  depreciate  our  increased  power  of 
sanitation.  Then  we  have  had  the  doctrines  of 
Malthus  raised  against  us,  and  it  is  held  forth 
that  by  increasing  the  population  we  shall  by 
divisiou  diminish  its  subsistence  fund  and 
intensify  misery.  lu  my  service  in  poor-law 
administration  I had  to  deal  practically  with 
those  doctrines.  In  one  county  we  at  once 
struck  off  10,000  able-bodied  men  from  the 
pauper-roll  of  out-door  relief  in  aid  of  wages. 
The  Malthusians  declared  that  wages  must  be 
reduced  by  that  measure,  and  that  its  working 
must  be  horrible.  But  lo!  wages,  instead  of 
falling,  rose  higher  than  they  had  ever  been 
before.  In  the  very  county  where  the  objection 
was  raised  the  population  had  been  increased 
during  the  last  half-century  from  half  a million 
to  upwards  of  two  millions,  wages  have  been 
doubled,  and  until  the  late  check  to  manufac- 
tures and  population,  productive  population  had 
become  scarce,  as  I foretold  it  would  be.  I 
might  add  that  if  by  sanitation  the  population 
were  increased  to  the  extent  foreboded,  why 
then,  as  it  is  estimated  that  of  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  globe  only  one-sixth  is  really  believed 
to  be  inhabited,  we  shall  have  sufiioienb  outlets 
for  the  superabundance  of  a strengthened  popu- 
lation. Noting  the  fact  that  at  the  period  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  population  doctrine,  epidemic 
visitations  were  regarded  as  “ positive  checks,” 
absolutely  unpreventible  and  uncontrollable, — 
I beg  attention  to  the  progress  made  in  the 
development  of  the  powers  of  sanitation, 
especially  as  bearing  on  those  visitations.  In 
our  first  meeting  at  Birmingham  in  1856,  Lord 
Stanley,  now  the  Earl  of  Derby,  referred  to  my 
official  Report  of  18-12,  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  labouring  population,  in  terms  with  which 
subsequent  dedications  to  me  of  works  on  the 
subject, — of  which  I prize  most  the  dedications 
by  officers  who  have  served  with  me, — have  con- 
curred, in  accepting  that  Report  as  the  starting, 
point  of  public  effort  in  sanitation.  I therefore 
propose  to  submit  examples  of  the  development 
of  those  powers  siuce  that  period.  Our  general 
death  registration  is  defective  in  itself,  and  it  is 
yet  more  defective  for  this  purpose,  because  in 
the  same  registration  districts  houses  situate 
outside  sanitary  works  which  have  had  no 
amendment  are  mixed  up  with  others  io  areas 
which  have  been  so  amended,  and  it  is  hence  very 
difficult  to  obtain  distinct  and  just  conclusions  in 
respect  to  the  results  of  such  works.  We  may, 
however,  see  more  clearly  the  operation  of  prin- 
ciples,  and  obtain  more  satisfactory  conclusions, 
by  observing  their  working  on  similar  classes  of 
persons  in  similar  conditions,  as  in  the  army  and 
the  navy;  or  in  public  institutions  under  pro- 
fesaional  observation  and  care.  It  is  to  such 
instances  that  I beg  to  solicit  attention.  And 
first  as  to  the  prevention  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  preventible  diseases,  “the  children’s  diseases” 
and  “ children’s  epidemics.” 


I now  proceed  to  notice  the  normals  of  sani- 
tation evolved  by  local  or  private  effort. 

In  about  thirty  of  the  smaller  towns  sanitary 
works  were  attempted  by  local  authorities,  on 


lines  laid  down  by  the  first  General  Board  of 
Health,  for  systematic  sanitation,  namely,  by  the 
removal  of  damp  by  the  drainage  of  sites  with 
permeable  agricultural  drains, — by  pure  sup- 
plies of  water,  if  possible  from  spring  souroes, 
delivered  direct  into  houses  on  the  constant 
system  of  supply,  without  cisterns  and  without 
waste, — by  the  constant  removal  from  within  the 
bonse  of  all  putresoible  or  fcocal  matter  by  the 
watercloset,  together  with  all  the  fooled  water 
from  the  kitchen  and  the  laundry,  from  the 
house,  through  self-cleansiug  house-drains, — by 
the  oonstaut  removal  of  such  matter  from  be- 
neath the  site  of  the  town  through  self-cleansing 
sewers,  and  by  the  constant  and  direct  applioa. 
tion  of  all  such  foul  or  waste  matter  as  was 
removable  in  a liquified  form  (perfectly  fresh)  or 
free  from  advanced  decomposition,  as  manure  on 
to  the  land  for  agricultural  production.  There 
was  to  be  no  stagnation  anywhere,  no  time 
given  for  advanced  decomposition,  and  no  pro- 
duction of  putrid  sewer-gases  to  be  discharged 
either  into  the  bouses  or  into  the  streets,  or  above 
them  into  the  general  atmosphere.  Normals  of 
the  self-oleanaing  sewers,  and  of  the  application 
of  the  sewage  to  the  land,  were  separately  con. 
sidered,  and  separately  established  at  great 
pains.  |Trial  works  were  got,  as  to  the  forms, 
sizes,  and  inolinatious  of  channels,  that  should 
be  self-oleausiug  with  the  least  quantity  of  water. 
Our  objective  points  of  sanitation  were,  first 
the  bouse,  next  the  street,  then  the  town  area, 
and  last  of  all  the  river.  It  was  established 
that  as  a rule  pure  supplies  of  water  could  be 
brought  to  the  door  for  rates  amoauting  to  a 
penny  a week,  and  carried  into  the  house  for 
another  penny  per  week;  and  the  waste  water  of 
the  soullery  or  the  laundry  removed  for  another 
penny ; and  the  cesspit  abolished  and  the  water- 
closet  added  for  another  halfpenny,  or  in  the 
whole  threepence  per  week,  or  a halfpenny  per 
diem,  for  a complete  system,  in  which  there 
should  be  no  putrid  sewer  gases,  and  in  which 
you  might  test  the  competency  of  the  sanitary 
engineer  by  the  smell.  We  showed  that  three 
houses  and  three  towns  could  be  sewered  well  at 
the  cost  heretofore  incurred  for  draining  one 
town  ill  on  the  old  plan  of  brick  drains  of  deposit 
and  large  man-sized  sewers  of  deposit,  which 
were  only  extended  cesspools  for  the  generation 
of  putrid-eewer  gases.  At  these  prices  works 
were  done  then,  and  allowing  for  the  advanced 
price  of  labour,  may  be  done  under  competent 
administration  now.  To  this  work  for  the  re- 
moval of  putresoible  matter  from  within  honses 
audfrombeneathstreets  and  towns,  was  added  the 
covering  of  footways  and  the  roadways  of  streets 
with  some  impermeable  surface,  and  the 
cleansing  of  it  by  a jet  of  water  from  a hose  and 
hydrant,  to  be  used  on  oooaaioDS  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  fires.  In  blocks  of  bouses  and  whole 
towns  cesspools  have  been  removed,  and  water 
carriage  through  the  water-closet,  with  self, 
cleansing  drains  and  self-oleansing  sewers  have 
been  substituted.  Physicians  in  practice  in  such 
localities  have  testified  ou  their  experieuce,  that 
house  to  house  as  the  improvements  were  com- 
pleted,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  was 
altered,  low  headaches  were  removed,  the  appe. 
tites  improved,  and  the  symptoms  premonitory  of 
advanced  disease  were  abated,  and  that  their 
practice  was  largely  affected.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  get  satisfactory  statistical  estimates  of  the  re- 
sults, because  they  have  not  been  regarded 
by  the  local  authorities,  and  the  returns  are 
not  available  distinctly  for  the  houses  where 
sanitary  alterations  have  been  made,  and 
even  in  respect  to  the  towns  where  such  works 
have  been  effected,  the  registration  includes 
outlying  honses  aud  uudraiued  detached  villages, 
which  are  unimproved.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
statistics  for  the  places  where  the  works  have 
been  carried  out  in  principle,  even  in  a rudimen- 
tary manner,  reductions  of  death-rates  by  one- 
fourth,  aud  even  by  one-third,  are  frequently 
shown.  In  1866,  an  examination  of  twenty.five 
of  these  towns  was  made  by  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  without  a 
due  knowledge,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  of  the 
nature  of  the  works  or  of  what  was  to  be  ex. 
pected  from  them,  or  of  their  defects.  It  came 
to  my  knowledge  subsequently  that  the  works  of 
some  of  them  were  grossly  defective,  and 
wretched  rooms  and  room  tenements  had  re- 
mained unimproved.  Nevertheless,  the  general 
results  obtained  were  reductions  of  the  general 
death-rates  (after  excluding  smallpox  and  in- 
fantine  epidemics)  about  12  per  cent.,  of  typhus 
fever  41  per  cent,,  of  phthisis  in  a number  of 
cases  more  than  40  per  cent.,  and  of  diarrhoea  a 
mean  of  18  per  oent.,  and  a reduction  of  the 


general  death-rate  of  more  than  9 per  cent.  The 
commentary  by  Mr.  Simon  was,  on  these  results, 
that  “ they  may  serve  to  fulfil  very  important 
provisional  nsea,  not  only  to  confute  persons  who 
have  despaired,  or  affected  to  despair,  of  at  y 
great  preventibility  of  disease,  but  still  more  to 
justify  ill  the  public  eye  and  to  encourage  in 
some  of  the  noblest  of  human  labours  those  who 
for  long  weary  years  have  been  spending  their 
powers  in  this  endeavour,  and  to  whom  it  will 
be  the  best  of  rewards  to  see  the  demonstration 
of  the  good  they  have  wrought.”  More  is  to  be 
lamented  for  the  good  that  has  been  frustrated, 
than  is  to  be  rejoiced  at  for  the  sborU'OiuiugB 
obtained,  and  it  will  be  proper  iu  the  interest 
of  the  future,  to  display  hereafter  the  obstruc- 
tions ooutiuued  against  the  extended  applications 
of  settled  principles  of  sanitation.  But  for  the 
present  I must  confine  myself  to  the  showlog  the 
progress  of  the  power  of  sanitation,  and  the  de- 
monstrations of  distinct  normals.  For  the  reasons 
heretofore  stated,  I deem  the  available  statistical 
evidence  derivable  from  the  experience  of  whole, 
even  of  improved  towns,  at  present  insufficient  to 
display  the  full  power  of  sanitation.  Jn  my  experi* 
ence,  however,  the  statistics  may  be  inferred  from 
the  aspects  of  the  places,  and  from  the  aspects  of 
the  people,  After  traversing  different  districts 
and  observing  the  difference  of  their  conditious 
as  to  cleanliuess,  drainage,  and  other  sanitary 
points,  when  1 have  been  enabled  to  get  out  the 
statistics  of  the  death-rates  street  by  street,  I 
have  found  they  have  corresponded  closely  to 
what  might  have  been  anticipated  from  their 
relative  conditions.  Nay,  from  the  contrasts  of 
the  classes  of  destitute  orphan  children  in  the 
district  half-time  schools,  I oould  anticipate, 
where  there  were  marked  ooutrasts  in  their  cou. 
ditions,  very  much  of  the  different  death-rates  of 
the  places  whence  they  camo.  Aud  here  I 
would  mention  an  experience  from  my  own  ob- 
servation. I have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
those  institutions  at  long  intervals  of  time.  At 
a late  visit  to  one  of  them,  I was  struck  with  the 
improvement  of  the  type  of  the  children.  I ob- 
served to  the  manager,  “ Why  you  have  a 
diS'erent  class  of  obildren  to  those  I last  saw 
here.  Where  do  they  come  from  ?”  The  answer 
was,  “They  come  from  the  same  districts,  the 
lower  districts,  but  since  sanitary  improvements 
have  been  made  in  those  districts,  we  are 
getting  a different  type  of  children,  as  you  see.” 
I found  that  the  medical  officers  as  well  as 
managers  of  other  institutiuus  ooufirmed  these 
observations  by  similar  experiences.  Others 
than  myself  have  made  the  observatiou  that 
since  the  clearances  of  bad  dwellings,  and  the 
wider  spreading  of  the  wage  classes  in  Paris, 
that  they  are  changing  that  leathery  ooniplexion, 
so  much  like  the  inner  soles  of  old  shoes,  which 
they  formely  had,  for  one  clearer  and  fresher. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  our  anticipations,  and 
it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  distinct  appearances 
of  their  realisation  for  future  promise  of  large 
improvements  in  the  types  of  populations. 

I should  autioipato  with  confidence  from  such 
appearances  a reduction  of  the  death-rates  to  be 
marked  by  statistics  if  they  were  got  out.  The 
blocks  of  model  dwellings  in  Loudon,  erected  by 
voluntary  associations,  present  better  observed 
and  clearer  instanoes,  serving  to  some  extent  as 
normals  of  the  preventive  power  of  sanitation.. 
In  these,  the  death-rate  ranges  separately  from 
14  to  17  per  1,000.  I assume  that  in  the 
metropolis  16  per  1,000  may  bo  taken  as  the 
mean  death-rate  of  similar  improved  habita- 
tions; that,  I need  not  say,  is  an  important 
advance  upon  the  general  death-rate  of  2B  ju 

1.000.  But  a death-rate,  which  is  a mean  of 
the  deaths  of  a large  city,  is  almost  always  a 
delusive  misrepresentation,  especially  of  the 
extremes.  Thus  we  have  part  of  a sub-district 
in  London,  oomprisiog  houses  in  good  oundition, 
where  the  death-rate  does  not  exceed  10  in  1,000, 
whilst  there  are  adjacent  dwellings  chiefly  occu- 
pied  by  the  wage  olasses,  where  the  death-rates 
from  year  to  year  keep  up  to  the  extent  of  38 
per  1,000.  Important  returns,  with  which  I am 
favoured  by  Dr.  Russell,  the  medical  officer  of 
health  of  Glasgow,  show,  for  the  last  year,  a 
range  of  death-rates,  from  one  district  at  15  iu 

1.000,  to  another  district  at  40  in  1,000.  Now, 
a mean  of  these  two,  or  the  general  mean  (25  in 

1,000,  with  sub-districts  of  17  iu  1,000,2-1,26, 
and  33  in  1,000),  is  a misrepresentation  of  each. 
It  has  lately  been  proved  that  in  some  of  the 
dweliiogs  condemned  under  Mr.  Cross’s  Act,  the 
death-rates  were  as  high  as  60  and  60  iu  1,000. 
it  has  been  objected  to  the  conclusions  from  the 
ower  death-rates  in  the  model  dwellings  that 
he  people  living  there  aj'e  generally  of  a better 
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class  in  position  and  habits.  The  answer  is, 
that  if  the  same  people  were  taken  into  inferior 
tenements  their  habits  wonld  deteriorate,  as  the 
habits  of  artisan  families  from  the  rural  districts 
deteriorate,  whatsoever  may  be  the  increased 
amount  of  wages  they  obtain.  But  the  power  of 
sanitation  is  displayed  upon  people  of  the  lowest 
condition  in  the  metropolis,  namely,  the  tramps 
who  occupy  the  common  lodging-houses,  regu- 
lated  under  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  Act.  These 
places  were  formerly  distinguished  for  the  drat 
outbreaks  of  typhus  and  epidemic  diseases. 
Drainage,  water  supply,  and  the  means  of  clean- 
liness and  ventilation  are  now  enforced,  aud  over- 
crowding is  prevented  in  them,  and  they  are 
now  distinguished  by  an  immunity  from  common 
epidemics.  Medical  officers  of  the  districts 
where  these  lodging-bonses  are  situated  have 
testided  to  the  better  sanitary  condition  of  their 
occupants  than  of  the  wage  classes  dwelling 
under  the  iuriediction  of  the  common  vestries. 
Dr.  Russell  states  to  me  that  “ in  the  large  model 
lodging-houses  of  the  Corporation  a case  of  fever 
is  the  greatest  rarity,  and  it  never  spreads.  In 
the  common  lodging-houses  belonging  to  private 
individuals,  we  have  fever  oftener,  bnt  there 
again  it  never  spreads;”  that  is  to  say,  as  it 
does  in  defective  houses  of  the  wage  classes. 
“ We  are  informed  of  a case  at  once,  and  remove 
it  immediately  to  the  hospital.  Fever  of  any 
kind  never  spreads  in  any  of  our  institutions 
where  I can  do  as  I please  to  cut  it  short.”  Why 
should  not  similar  protection  be  extended  to  the 
wage  classes  ? Accepting  my  normal  of  sanita- 
tion in  the  prison,  Dr.  Russell  says  : — “If  I had 
perfect  command  over  all  the  Irish  in  Glasgow, 
as  the  governor  of  a prison,  I would  reduce  the 
death-rate  one-half  in  Bve  years,  and  in  less  time 
than  that,  I expect.”  On  the  whole,  death-rates 
in  the  model  dwellings  may  be  fairly  placed 
in  opposition  to  the  common  death-rates  pre- 
valent  amongst  the  wage  classes  of  the  metro- 
polls,  where  it  is  npwarda  of  30  in  1,000 ; or,  as 
an  example,  of  a gain  of  one-half  upon  that 
special  death-rate  by  the  power  of  sanifation. 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians  has  offered 
an  international  prize,  which  is  calculated  to  be 
of  high  service,  as  conducing  to  a better  deter- 
mination of  the  power  of  sanitation,  and  its  vin- 
dication before  Europe.  He  offers  “agoldonp 
of  the  value  of  5,000  francs  to  that  mnnioipal  or 
local  anthority,  or  private  association,  which 
shall,  by  an  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  wage  olaeses,  effect  the  greatest  redaction  of 
their  death-rates  at  the  lowest  cost.”  So  far  as 
the  powers  of  sanitation  have  been  exeroiscd,  it 
wonld  appear  he  adjudged  that  this  prize  might 
fairly  at  first  view  go  to  a private  association  at 
Frankfort,  for  their  model  dwellings,  of  which 
Dr.  Varrentrapp,  a leader  of  sanitation  in  Ger- 
many, gives  me  the  statistics,  showing  an  average 
death-rate  under  10  in  1,000  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  Bnt  an  instance  is  stated  by  Dr.  Latham, 
the  medical  officer  of  Salford,  which,  if  correct, 
wonld  gain  the  cop  for  England.  It  is  of  a 
block  of  model  cottages,  a model  village,  erected 
for  the  workpeople  of  Messrs.  Price  & Co.,  near 
Liverpool,  where  the  average  death-rate  for  the 
last  five  years  has  been  8 in  1,000. 

On  a review  of  the  facta  I have  addnced,  I 
think  I have  proved  that  by  sanitary  measures 
it  is  quite  possible  to  reduce  the  death-rates 
nnder  snob  regnlations.  I state  that  we  can  so 
arrange  common  conditions  to  multiply  the  most 
fatal  orders  of  disease,  and  that  we  oan  command 
oonditioDB  as  effectually  to  prevent  them.  If  I 
might  resort  to  the  Hindoo  mythology,  as  for- 
mnlating  or  embodying  maleficent  and  benefi- 
cent principles,  I may  say  that  if  Siva  the 
Destroyer  were  to  require  it,  we  oonld  certainly 
bnild  a city  in  which  we  could  ensure  a death- 
rate  of  40  per  1,000,  or  far  more  than  double  the 
general  mortality  of  the  country.  For  that  pur- 
pose we  should  copy  literally  and  closely  the  old 
parts  of  Whitehaven,  those  of  Newcastle-npon- 
Tyne,  and  the  wynds  of  Glasgow  and  of  Edin- 
bnrgb,  which  I have  heretofore  traversed,  and 
some  edifices  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  some  tene- 
ment houses  and  crowded  slams  reported  of 
in  New  York  and  Boston.  I have  asked  relieving 
officers  in  London  whether  they  conld  take  a 
dozen  cabs  and  fill  them  with  fever  cases,  of 
which  particular  cases  they  bad  received  no 
special  notice.  Yes,  they  replied ; they  could 
readily  find  enough,  though  they  might  not  be 
quite  sure  of  the  sort : the  oases  might  be  of 
typhns,  they  might  be  of  scarlet  fever,  they 
might;  be  measles,  they  might  be  small-pox. 
But  some  cases  of  eruptive  diseases  they  wer? 
sore  to  find.  Let  those  places  be  looked  to  and 
copied.  There  were,  and  are,  instances  even  of 


particular  houses,  which  the  medical  officers 
were  sure  would  be  the  first  to  be  attacked  on 
any  renewed  epidemic  visitation.  There  was 
one  house,  or  street,  in  York,  which  we  were 
informed  by  tradition  was  the  first  attacked  by 
the  great  sweating  sickness  ; then  the  first  by  the 
great  plagne  ; and  lastly  the  place  which  cholera 
selected  on  its  first  visitation  to  this  conntry. 
On  the  second  visitation  during  my  service  we 
had  an  outlook  whether  the  place  wonld  be  true 
to  its  traditions,  and  it  was  so ! Let  that  be 
copied.  As  a short  out  to  get  at  the  places  for 
sanitation,  I have  instructed  sanitary  inspectors 
to  go  into  the  primary  schools,  to  pat  aside  the 
moat  squalid  and  inferior  children,  ascertain 
their  residences,  and  examine  them.  They  have 
done  so,  and  as  a class  they  have  found  the  most 
wretched  tenements  to  be  the  fever  nests  of  the 
city.  I remember  that  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  then 
a popil  in  sanitation,  told  me  that  he  bad,  with 
other  visitors,  acted  on  this  anggestion,  and  noted 
amongst  the  class  of  squalid  children  two  whose 
faces  were  blotched  from  disease.  They  found 
that  their  habitation  was  over  the  confluence  of 
a discharge  of  putrid  sewage.  Let  such  places, 
too,  be  inolnded.  By  copying  these  places,  and 
repeating  these  conditions  with  fidelity,  we  may 
inenre  with  certainty  that  more  than  half  those 
born  shall  be  in  their  graves  by  the  fifth  year, 
and  that  those  who  survive  shall  be  stunted, 
squalid,  and  irritable  and  weakly.  We  may,  by 
such  insanitary  conditions,  reduce  the  proper- 
tion  of  the  aged,  and  of  the  middle-aged,  and 
of  persons  of  mature  experience,  and  increase 
the  proportions  of  the  young  and  of  persons 
of  immatore  experience,  to  the  rest  of  the 
oommnnity.  We  may  reduce  the  steadying  in- 
flnence  of  experience,  and  augment  the  prepon- 
derance  of  passion,  and  of  blind  impulse.  We 
may,  by  the  excessive  sickness  and  death-rates, 
produce  a sense  of  the  shortness  of  life,  of  its 
pains,  and  its  worthlessness,  aud  generate  a 
reckless  avidity  for  immediate  gratification  ; such 
as  that  which  char.icterisea  inferior  soldiers  in 
time  of  war.  We  may,  indeed,  compound  a 
“hell  broth”  of  “powerful  trouble”  to  the 
police,  as  well  as  to  the  administrators  of  relief 
to  bnman  misery.  We  may  prodnoe  sneh  results ; 
for  they  are  produced  from  soch  conditions,  aud 
are  displayed  in  ontbnrsta  that  alarm  and  en- 
danger the  negligent  administrations  under 
which  they  have  arisen. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  beneficent  principle 
worshipped  as  “Vishnu  the  Preserver ” should 
command,  we  can  undertake  to  erect  a city  which 
shall  in  time  be  the  reverse  of  all  this,  and  in 
which  the  death-rate  shall  not  exceed  10  in  1,000 
or  one-half  of  the  general  average  of  sickness 
and  mortality,  a city  which  shall  be  as  fever- 
proof  as  we  have  made  our  orphan  half-time 
asylums  and  onr  prisons,  without,  indeed,  mate- 
rially altering  the  popular  habits,  except  as  to 
overcrowding ; with  honses  freed  from  the  cess- 
pool smell,  from  the  bad  drain  and  the  sewer- 
gases,  from  the  damp  wall  and  from  the  foul 
wall-smell  and  from  wall  vermin,  from  stagnant 
and  vitiated  air,  and  TOm  the  too  prevalent  ex- 
clusion from  sunlight, — bouses  that  should,  by 
their  constrnction,  be  cool  in  summer  and  warm 
in  winter,  with  good  water.sopplies  undeterio- 
rated  by  bad  modes  of  delivery.  I say  with 
confidence  that  we  might  insure  an  advance 
upon  the  hitherto  normal  death-rate  of  15  or  16 
in  1,000  of  the  present  model  dwellings,  because 
those  dwellings  are,  in  my  view,  not  yet  up  to 
the  principles  of  oonstruotion,  as  the  Prince 
Consort’s  model  dwellings  were,  in  some  im- 
portant  points. 

Moreover,  that  reduced  death-rate  of  16  in 
1,000,  as  against  40  or  more,  good  though  it  is, 
must  be  considerably  affected  by  the  condition 
of  the  general  urban  atmosphere  in  which  they 
are  situated,  as  well  as  by  particular  insanitary 
conditions.  As  to  the  general  urban  atmosphere, 
surgeons  will  be  well  aware  that  if  an  accident 
requiring  a seriona  operation  were  to  occur  to 
the  occupier  of  any  of  those  urban  dwellings, 
his  chances  of  recovery  would  be  considerably 
improved  by  removal  into  a purer  suburban 
atmosphere.  With  respect  to  the  conditions  of 
urban  and  conntry  hospitals,  a celebrated 
■ physician  remarked,  “ In  the  city  hospital. 

; ward  the  most  expert  surgeon  cannot  cure, ; 
whilst  in  the  country  hospital. ward  the  greatest 
bungler  cannot  kill.”  (jf  the  particular  in- 
sanitary conditions  to  which  the  occupiers  are 
mostly  exposed,  are  air  tainted  with  sewage- 
gas  from  bad  general  drainage,  and,  indeed, 
much  sewer-tainted  water,  by  the  dnog-dnst 
of  ill-cleansed  streets,  befooling  skins  aud 
clothes,  by  the  children  being  compelled  to  go  to 


long-time  sohools,  and  to  be  massed  together 
with  filthy-skinned  ohildren,  the  centres  of 
children’s  epidemics,  and  by  the  adults  being 
compelled  to  labour  in  ill-conditioned  workshops 
not  under  the  Factories  Regulation  Act.  By  the 
elimination  of  these  insanitary  conditions,  a 
redaction  of  the  death-rates  of  the  model 
dwellings  by  fully  one-third  may  be  confidently 
assured.  It  might,  indeed,  be  anticipated  that 
some  approaoh  might  be  made,  as  to  children,  to 
the  condition  of  the  half-time  schools,  or,  as  to 
the  adnlte,  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  those 
great  normas  of  sanitation,  onr  prisons, — that  is 
to  say,  a condition  in  which,  two  years  ont  of 
every  three,  there  shonld  be,  as  it  were,  a 
sanitary  jnbilee,  in  which  there  shonld  be  no 
dis'-ase  and  no  death,  a condition  under  which 
all  men  shall  attain  the  promised  term  of  three 
score  years  and  ten. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  wait  for  the 
constrnction  of  Hyneias,  to  make  advances  in 
urban  sanitation.  What  has  already  been  done 
in  old  cities,  such  as  Salisbury,  where  the  death- 
rate  has  been  reduced  from  some  28  in  1,000  to 
17  and  18  per  1,000 ; what  has  been  done  with 
the  common  lodging-houses ; what  has  been 
done  with  blocks  of  buildings  in  the  metropolis 
and  in  Glasgow,  warrants  the  conclusion  that 
specialists  as  sanitary  engineers  might  now  con. 
tract  for  the  attainment  of  important  sanitary 
results.  I am  confident  that  data  might  be 
given  for  the  reduction  of  the  death-rate  of  the 
metropolis,  from  22  to  at  the  most  17  in  1,000, 
and  for  the  redaction  of  the  death-rates  of  pro- 
vincial cities  in  the  manufacturing  districts  in 
yet  greater  proportion. 

Excessive  sickness  involves  premature  work- 
ing disability,  as  do  prematnre  mortality  and 
excessive  pain  and  misery  involve  definite 
peenniary  loss  which  the  political  economist 
may  estimate.  On  definite  data,  I have  hereto- 
fore estimated  the  money  loss  from  insanitary 
conditions  at  about  15,000,000?.  sterling  per 
annum.  It  must,  however,  be  much  more  than 
that.  Happily,  this  sum  capitalised  would, 
nnder  economic  rule,  amply  suffice,  in  moat 
cities,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  proper  works 
by  which  the  existing  insanitary  conditions 
might  be  removed  and  a pecuniary  gain  in  pro- 
dnOvive  power  effected.*  * * # * 

Mr.  Chadwick,  in  concluding  his  important 
address,  submitted  the  following  summary 
of  the  resnlta  obtained  of  the  progress  of 
the  power  of  sanitation,  deduoible  from  the 
normal  instances  he  had  addnced,  or  of  which, 
from  want  of  space,  he  had  been  obliged  to  con- 
tent  himself  with  giving  indications  forexamina- 
tion : — 

1.  That  we  have  gained  the  power  of  reducing 
the  sickness  and  death-rates  in  most  old  cities 
by  at  least  one-third  ; or,  as  a rule,  of  reducing 
the  death-rates  in  old  British  urban  districts  to 
16  or  17  in  1,000. 

2.  That  in  new  districts,  on  sites  apart  from 
old  urban  sites,  we  may,  with  a complete  arterial 
system  of  water  supply  and  sarface-cleansing, — 
inclnding  measures  for  the  prevention  of  over- 
crowding, — ensure  redaction  of  death-rates  to 
less  than  one-half,  or  to  a mean  rate  of  10  in 
1,000,  and  the  sickness  in  the  like  proportion. 

3.  That  in  well-provided  and  well-regulated 
institntioDS  for  children  from  three  to  fifteen 
years  of  age  we  may  seonra  them  an  immunity 
from  the  common  children’s  epidemics  and 
reduce  the  death-rates  to  a mean  of  about  3 in 
1,0C0,  or  to  leas  than  one-third  of  the  death-rates 
prevalent  amongst  children  of  those  ages  in  the 
general  popnlation. 

4.  That  in  prisons  and  places  under  effective 
sanitary  control  the  death-rates  (from  disease) 
have  been  reduced  amongst  persona  from  the 
school  ages  and  upwards  to  about  three  in  1,000, 
or  to  one-third  of  the  death-rates  prevalent 
amongst  the  general  population  of  the  same 
ages. 

5.  That  to  the  persons  in  such  institations  an 
immunity  may  be  given  as  against  all  ordinary 
epidemics,  typhns,  and  the  eruptive  diseases, 
diarrhoea,  aud  dysentery,  which  ravage  the 
general  population. 

6.  That  amongst  the  general  population  a 
reduction  by  full  one-half  of  the  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs  may  be  effected  by  general 
pnblio  sanitation. 

7.  That  complete  habits  of  akin  cleanliness, 
alone  and  apart  from  general  atrnctural  arrange- 
ments, or  alterations  of  habits  in  other  respeola, 
constitnte  a factor  of  about  one-third  of  the 
power  of  sanitation. 

8.  That,  by  a proper  selection  and  a dne  sani- 
tation of  sites  in  tropical  climates,  and  the  sani- 
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tary  care  of  the  population,  the  birth-rates  may 
be  made  to  exceed  the  death-rates,  and  a healthy 
sacoession,  for  colonisation,  for  people  of  the 
British  or  of  the  white  races. 

9.  That  by  the  increased  health  and  strength 
imparted  by  improved  physical  training  under 
sanitary  conditions,  on  the  half-sohool-time  prin- 
oiple,  in  the  infantile  and  juvenile  stages,  the 
efficiency  of  three  for  productive  occupation  may 
be  imparted  to  every  two  of  the  moat  depressed 
classes  of  the  population . 

10.  That  tho  death-rates  from  disease  in  the 
mercantile  marine  may,  by  the  exercise  of  the 
like  powers  of  sanitation  that  are  exercised  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  be  reduced  by  two-thirds,  or  to 
the  general  death-rate  now  prevalent  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  namely,  of  about;  six  in  1,000. 

11.  That, — as  indicated  by  existing  normals, — 
the  greatly  reduced  death-rates  in  the  army  at 
home  and  abroad  admit  of  important  further 
reductions,  by  a more  complete  application  of 
tried  and  approved  means  of  sanitation. 


IS  THE  PREVALENT  TASTE  FOR  "ART 

FURNITURE”  AND  BRIC-A-BRAC  INDI- 
CATIVE OF  A SOUND  OR  HEALTHY 
.ESTHETIC  CULTURE?* 

It  appears  to  be  generally  assumed  that  there 
has  been  no  little  advance  in  English  society  of 
late  years  in  regard  to  what  is  called  " good 
taste,”  an  expression  often  very  vaguely  used, 
but  which  we  may  take  to  imply  the  critical  per- 
ception of  the  distinction  between  what  is 
graceful  and  suitable  in  form  and  harmonious 
in  colour  in  all  the  objects  with  which  we  sur- 
round our  daily  lives,  and  what  is  the  reverse  of 
all  this. 

This  movement  in  the  direction  of  good  taste 
is,  perhaps,  hardly  as  general  as  is  sometimes 
supposed.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  has  hardly 
reached  the  mass  of  the  trading  classes  at  all ; 
and  perhaps  there  are  not  a few  among  the  pro- 
fessedly more  cultured  classes  who  are  still  sub- 
limely indifferent  to  the  designs  of  their  tables 
and  chairs,  their  carpets  and  wall-papers.  But 
even  these  have  to  swim  with  the  stream  j and 
this  indifference  to  the  msthetics  of  house  furni- 
ture and  decoration  can  hardly  be  openly  pro- 
fessed by  any  who  have  the  hope  of  social 
salvation  before  their  eyes. 

It  would  be  very  untrue  to  say  that  there  is 
nothing  to  congratulate  ourselves  upou  in  regard 
to  this  recent  ontbreok  of  " taste.”  It  is  cer- 
tainly a fact  that  we  now  not  infrequently  see 
rooms  the  ensetriblQ  of  which  is  harmonious  and 
grateful  to  our  sense  of  colour,  and  in  which 
there  is  no  object  which  can  be  said  to  be  in  a 
tawdry  or  vulgar  taste,  aud  this  is  wherefore  to 
be  thankful.  It  is  when  we  come  to  consider 
these  results  not  absolutely  but  relatively, — 
relatively  to  the  principle  from  which  they 
appear  to  spring,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
ultimate  ends  of  art  on  the  other  hand,  that  wo 
seem  to  meet  with  that  which  most  give  us 
pause. 

The  theory  underlying  this  movement,  with 
those  who  think  about  reasons  and  principles  at 
all,  is  what  has  become  almost  a “ Shibboleth  ” 
among  art-critics  of  the  day,  that  art  and  artistic 
feeling  are  as  much  shown  in  the  design  of  fur- 
niture  and  other  accessories  as  in  what  have  been 
hitherto  considered  the  higher  or  "fine”  arts  of 
sculpture  and  painting.  The  practical  corollary 
to  this  is  found  in  the  existence  of  numerous 
establishments  devoted  especially  to  the  oroduc- 
tion  of  what  is  termed  " art-furniture.’ 

Now  this  phrase  alone,  so  familiar  to  us  in 
print  and  in  conversation,  oonstituies  in  itself  a 
begging  of  the  whole  question,  an  indication  of 
a view  of  the  subject  radically  false  and  unreal. 
A great  Scotchman,  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his 
memorable  address  at  St.  Andrews  (which  sug- 
gesta  to  us  more  about  the  true  relation  of  art 
to  our  intellectual  life  than  can  be  fonnd  in  whole 
volumes  of  " art-criticism  ”),  observed  that  art 
might  from  one  point  of  view  be  regarded  as  the 
endeavour  after  the  perfection  of  execution.  The 
definition,  at  all  events,  precisely  covers  the 
section  of  the  subject  which  we  are  just  now 
considering.  So  far  as  relates  to  furniture — to 
the  class  of  articles  which  are  in  the  first  instance 
for  practical  use,  and  only  in  a secondary  sense 
ornamental, — that  is  truly  artistio  which  is 
made,  firstly,  in  the  best  possible  way  in  relation 
to  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  the 
material  of  which  it  is  oonatinioted ; and,  secondly, 
which  expresses  in  the  best  and  most  graceful 

* By  Mr.  H,  Heathcote  Statham.  Read  at  the  Social 
Beienco  CongreeB,  Aberdeen,  as  already  mentioned. 
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manner,  in  the  shape  and  treatment  of  each  por- 
tion,  the  motive  and  use  of  the  whole  and  the 
special  character  of  the  material.  We  might 
say  that  when  an  object,  a sofa,  for  instance,  has 
the  first  of  these  qualities,  it  is  workmanlike  ; 
when  to  these  is  superadded  that  of  expression, 
or  expressive  execution,  it  may  rightly  be  called 
artistic  j but,  in  fact,  the  two  qualities  can  seldom 
be  separated  or  divorced.  What  is  truly  work- 
manlike  is  almost  always  artistio  ; what  is  nn- 
workmanlike  is  invariably  inartistic — unsatis. 
factory  to  our  sense  of  beauty  and  fitness. 

There  is  not,  therefore,  and  cannot  be,  rightly 
speaking,  any  such  thing  as  “ art  furniture,”  con. 
aidered  as  a separate  species  of  article : and  to 
go  into  a cabinet-maker’s  and  ask  for  art.fnrni- 
ture  is  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to  go  into  a 
bootmaker’s  shop  and  ask  for  a pair  of  art-boots. 
The  request  in  either  case  would  in  reality  be  for 
something  made  for  another  object  than  that  or 
which  it  professes  to  be  made — for  show  and  not 
for  use.  In  any  sense  in  which  the  expression 
is  worth  anything,  all  furniture  ought  to  be  " art. 
furniture,”  and  if  it  is  not  it  is  badly  made. 
What  is  actnally  meant  by  art-furniture,  as  sold 
in  the  sesthetio  warehouse,  is  furniture  which  is 
a copy  of  something  else  that  was  in  fashion  at 
some  former  period  of  our  history.  Much  of 
what  is  now  made  as  art-furniture,  for  instance, 
is  in  the  style  which  has  lately  been  distinguished 
as  that  of  the  " Queen  Anne  ” period,  which  has 
superseded  the  Modern-Mediaeval  type,  though 
there  is  combined  with  this  a taste  for  furniture 
of  a simpler  (and,  to  my  thinking,  better)  Old 
English  style.  A good  deal  of  the  furniture  of 
these  types  is  far  more  artistio  and  tasteful  than 
that  which  was  in  vogue  in  the  last  generation, 
so  that  the  impression  conveyed  is  of  a more 
or  less  general  improvement  of  taste.  But  that 
this  is  to  a great  extent  a superGcial  appearance 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  bad  is  taken  along 
with  the  good.  Were  there  space  here  to  go  into 
details  of  criticism,  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  while  some  of  the  furniture  work  referred 
to  is  good,  some  of  it  is  as  bad  and  vulgar  in 
taste  as  it  well  could  be ; bat  it  is  all  alike 
accepted  by  the  public,  and  recommended  not 
only  by  dealers,  but  by  writers  and  critics  who 
aspire  to  guide  public  taste. 

Indolence  of  mind,  coupled  with  a desire  for 
show,  is  at  the  root  of  all  this.  That  which  might 
be  rightly  called  artistic  furniture  is  valuable 
precisely  in  proportion  to  the  thought  that  has 
been  put  into  it;  every  detail  should  bear  the 
impress  of  having  been  thought  out  in  reference 
to  the  material  and  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be 
put.  If  it  were  usual  to  have  furniture  and  other 
accessories  so  designed  as  to  represent  the 
thought  of  the  workman  and  the  individual  taste 
of  the  owner,  it  would  have  a real  interest;  but 
this  involves  too  much  trouble.  The  manufac- 
turer  is  content  to  take  a certain  style  and  repro- 
dace  it,  and  say  “ this  is  artistio  ” ; and  the  pur- 
chaser, instead  of  cultivating  bis  individual 
taste,  and  endeavouring  to  gratify  it  considerately 
aud  thoughtfully,  so  as  to  make  his  dwelling, 
rooms  a part,  so  to  speak,  of  his  own  individuality, 
is  content  with  the  easier  task  of  paying  his 
money,  and  taking  what  is  set  before  him,  fur- 
nishing  his  rooms  after  a pattern  of  a hundred 
years  back,  aud  sitting  down  and  flattering  him- 
self that  he  has  succeeded  in  being  artistic,  even 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  oommon  conve- 
nience. If,  for  instance,  you  drop  in  to  after- 
noon tea  at  an  “ msthetic  ” house,  you  have  your 
tea  in  oops  without  handles.  Supposing,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  tea  were  hot  (which 
assthetio  tea  seldom  is),  yon  burn  your  fingers 
and  nearly  drop  the  oup ; and  then  you  are  told, 
for  consolation,  that  it  is  an  artistic  oup.  If  it 
were  it  would  have  a handle,  for  the  natural  and 
proper  way  of  making  an  object  that  is  to  beheld 
in  the  hand  is  to  give  one  something  to  hold  it 
by.  Even  Macbeth,  at  a moment  when  his  brain 
was  in  a very  disordered  and  disturbed  state, 
still  preserved  sense  enough  to  see  his  visionary 
dagger  with 

" The  handle  towards  my  hand  ” : 

but  then  Macbeth  was  not  msthetio. 

Even  supposing,  however,  that  the  prevalent 
taste  in  fnrniture  were  logical  and  real  in  itself, 
there  is  a more  serious  question  suggested  by  the 
importance  attached  to  this  class  of  work  in 
comparison  with  what  used  to  be  considered  the 
more  intelleotual  forms  of  art.  As  was  observed 
just  now,  it  is  almost  a commonplace  at  present 
to  urge  that  art  is  not  confined  to  sculpture  and 
painting,  but  should  be  shown  in  all  the  objects 
collected  in  a room,  and  that  we  should  aim  at 
totality  of  effect.  If  this  meant  that  we  were 
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to  bring  furniture  and  decoration  up  to  the  leve^ 
of  the  phonetic  arts,  in  intellectual  interest, 
there  could  be  nothing  to  be  said  against  it, 
except  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  so.  Bub 
the  theory  seems  practically  to  result  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  down  painting  to  the  level  of 
furnitnre.  A painting  is  no  longer,  according  to 
this  school  of  critics,  to  be  a separate  creation  of 
the  imagination,  having  its  own  interest  and  em- 
bodying  its  own  idea,  but  it  is  to  be  a means  of 
filling  a panel  as  part  of  a scheme  of  decoration. 
It  is  probably  to  this  theory  that  we  owe  the 
existence  of  a peculiar  school  of  painting  which 
has  arisen  lately,  in  which  the  object  seems  to  be 
to  eliminate  all  distinctive  idea  or  intellectual 
meaning  from  a picture,  and  all  direct  reference 
to  Nature,  and  to  make  the  whole  a mere  matter 
of  decorative  colouring.  The  most  oommon 
development  of  this  form  of  art  is  familiar  to 
most  of  ns  in  the  shape  of  those  long-limbed 
female  figures  of  neo-Greek  type,  clad  in  semi- 
diaphanons  drapery,  whose  handsome  faces  have 
all  the  same  placid  vacuity  of  expression,  and 
by  whose  side  always  stands  an  "art-flower- 
pot,”  out  of  which  grows  a decorative  plant. 
Very  graceful  are  many  of  them  (for,  in- 
deed, some  of  our  finest  draughtsmen  have 
lent  their  talents  to  this  style  of  painting); 
and  very  tired  we  get  of  their  grace  and  their 
meaningless  poses.  Their  faces  are  all  alike ; 
but  their  lack  of  distinctive  character  is  com. 
peneated  for  by  writing  their  names  beside 
them,  always  remembering  to  jumble  the  letters 
about  BO  as  to  make  the  reading  of  it  as  much 
of  a puzzle  as  possible.  They  may  be  either  the 
Months,  or  the  Virtues,  or  anything  else  you  like, 
they  will  do  equally  well  for  either,  and  the  same 
figure  may  represent  either  "Chastity”  or 
" November.”  But  if  we  are  inclined  to  feel 
bored  at  this  repetition  of  a type,  we  are  offered 
as  a compensation  any  amonnt  of  old  obina.  A 
lady  who  professes  to  be  artistio  is  not  happy 
till  she  has  given  her  drawing-room  the  aspect 
of  a crookery-shop.  You  feel  afraid  to  move 
about  for  fear  of  knocking  over  or  shaking  down 
something  which  yon  will  be  assured  no  money 
can  replace.  You  go  to  the  theatre  to  see  a 
domestic  comedy,  and  the  aotors  seem  scarcely 
able  to  find  their  way  amid  the  collection  of 
Japanese  jars  and  screens,  and  blue  china,  with 
which  the  stage  is  crowded ; and,  to  add  insult  to 
injury,  if  you  do  not  like  all  this  you  are  called 
a Philistine. 

The  nameless  opprobrium  conveyed  in  that 
phrase  might  seem  more  applicable  to  a man 
who  follows  a multitude  to  hunt  bric-d-irac  than 
to  those  who  fail  to  find  this  a sufficient  motive 
for  living.  But,  without  calling  names,  and 
admitting  that  every  one  has  a right  to  his  own 
bobby,  I protest  against  the  assumption  that 
this  worship  of  furniture  and  china  is  an  indica- 
tion of  an  advanced  percepcion  in  regard  to  art. 
As  with  furniture  itself,  so  with  art  in  its  widest 
sense,  the  ultimate  value  to  us  is  in  proportion 
to  the  thought  that  is  in  it ; and  it  is  idle  to  pre. 
tend  that  the  most  piquant  piece  of  china,  the 
most  arbiatioally.designed  cabinet  or  wall-paper, 
can  by  possibility  have  the  same  intellectual 
meaning  and  interest  as  the  productions  of  an 
art  which,  like  painting,  can  translate  the  poetry 
of  Nature,  can  speak  to  ns  the  langoage  of  the 
deepest  human  passion  and  emotion.  To  say 
that  such  an  art  as  this  is  to  be  no  more  to  ns 
than  a part  of  the  farniture  of  our  rooms ; that 
upon  some  pretext  of  unity  of  effect  our  pictures 
are  to  be  merely  objects  subordinate  to  a general 
scheme  of  decoration,  is  not  to  exalt  art,  but  to 
degrade  it,  and  is  a view  which  could  only  be 
seriously  held  by  those  who  have  allowed  their 
mental  sympathies  and  perceptions  to  be 
narrowed  and  cramped  to  suit  a conventional 
standard.  One  figure  in  which  the  passion  or 
the  hope,  the  joy  or  the  grief,  of  the  human  soul 
is  visibly  symbolised,  one  landscape  instinct  with 
the  light  and  air  and  the  sentiment  of  Nature, 
does  more  to  give  interest  and  beauty  to  a room 
than  all  tho  sweepings  of  Wardour-street  that 
can  be  collected  in  it.  A picture  that  is  worth 
anything  is  not  a piece  of  decoration,  but  a 
separate  poem  in  itself ; and  it  is  better  to  have 
such  works  even  in  company  with  bad  furnitnre, 
than  to  have  a room  filled  with  decorative  furni- 
ture and  piquant  knick-knacks,  but  bare  of  any- 
thing  that  can  appeal  to  oar  highest  sympathies 
and  aspirations  as  intelleotual  beings. 

Yet  this  is  what  is  actnally  set  before  ns  now 
as  the  theory  of  an  artistic  dwelling,  and  what 
it  is  actually  becoming  more  and  more  the 
fashion  to  put  in  practice.  And  the  fact  has 
an  important  significance  in  relation  to  social 
science,  so  far  as  that  concerns  tho  moral  and 
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iotellectual  aapect  of  our  national  life.  It  is  a 
eign  of  eometbing  very  unsound  in  the  artistic 
taste  and  sentiment  of  the  day  that  we  should 
be  exhorted  systematically  and  on  principle  to 
rank  the  lower  and  more  material  forms  of  art  as 
equal  to  or  even  above  those  which  appeal  to  our 
highest  ooDBciousnesB  and  perceptions.  It  seems 
a very  false  economical  principle,  so  far  as  regards 
the  encouragement  of  art,  that  people  should  be 
ready  to  give  for  an  old  jar,  which  may  be  orna- 
mental, but  which  may  as  likely  as  cot  be  ngly 
and  grotesque  in  dehigo,  as  mnoh  as  would  pro- 
cure  them  a doaen  drawings  or  etchings  repre- 
senting a far  higher  intellectual  effort  applied  to 
a far  higher  end.  But  what  is  most  serious  is 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  subject, — the  falsity  and 
preteutioQsuesB  of  feeling  which  this  artificial 
taste  indicates.  What  was  observed  in  regard  to 
the  art  of  the  theatre  is  only  a type  of  what  we 
see  in  society.  The  acting  is  so  tame  and  unreal 
that  it  hardly  deceives  any  one  ; but  the  play  is 
admirably  mounted,  and  the  decorations  got  np 
regardless  of  expense.  Only  unfortunately  the 
decorations  themselves  are  a sham.  Weneed  by 
no  means  be  indifferent  to  furniture,*  on  the  con- 
trary, I would  like,  if  it  were  possible,  to  see 
everything  in  a dwelling  designed  with  a direct 
relation  to  its  purpose,  its  pusition,  the  style  of 
its  accompaniments,  and  the  special  fancy  of  the 
inmates.  But  this  is  hardly  attempted,  for  this 
would  cost  thought,  and  people  wish  to  be 
artistic  without  thought,  and  at  the  cost  of 
money  only,  What  is  really  done  is  to  fix  upon 
a psrtioular  fashion  of  a past  generation  or  of 
another  country,  to  brand  that  as  artistic,  and 
to  purchase  as  much  of  it  as  you  can  afford. 
The  phenomenon  is  not  new.  There  have  been 
other  peri* ids  in  the  history  of  our  own  and  other 
Bocieties  when  this  imitation  fashion  has  pre- 
vailed, and  they  have  always  been  periods  of 
pretence  and  hollowness,  of  an  indifference  to 
the  highest  and  most  serious  ends  of  life.  When 
people  are  much  in  earnest  they  do  not  care 
about  tricking  themselves  out  iu  borrowed 
decorations;  it  is  an  amusement  for  an  idle 
hour;  and  the  corollary  to  be  drawn  from  the 
ebaraoteristios  of  the  prevalent  artistic  taste  of 
contemporary  society  is  not  a satisfactory  one. 
It  was  the  complaint  of  Wordsworth,  at  an 
early  period  of  this  centory,  that, — 

"Plain  liviDg  and  high  thinking  are  no  more.” 

He  would  hardly  have  considered  that  matters 
were  much  improved  in  this  respect  at  present, 
when  Art,  which  should  be  the  expression  of  the 
highest  thought  and  aspiration  of  a people,  is 
coming  to  mean  a mere  arbitrarily  chosen  form 
of  costly  luxury,  having  no  connexion  with  the 
serious  thoughts  and  problems  of  life;  when,  as 
it  has  been  remarked,  you  may  break  any  moral 
law,  but  you  most  admire  blue  china;  when 
English  ladies  can  so  far  forget  their  traditions 
of  true  dignity,  so  far  mistake  the  accidentals 
for  the  essentials  of  refinement,  as  to  masquerade 
in  modern-antique  costumes  which  draw  every 
eye,  not,  indeed,  to  the  wearer,  bub  to  the 
costunio.  All  this,  done  in  the  name  of  art,  is 
evidence  not  of  true  artistic  feeling,  but  of  a show 
and  pretence  at  variance  with  what  is  best  and 
noblest  in  art,  which,  if  it  were  a reality,  shonld 
lead  us,  to  quote  again  the  words  of  Mil!,  to 
idealise  not  only  every  work  we  do,  " but  most 
of  all  our  own  characters  and  lives.”  This  is 
hardly  to  be  achieved  by  dressing  out  our  life  in 
a costume  of  borrowed  finery,  and  dignifying  it 
by  the  name  of  art.” 


HOUSE  ACCOMMODATION;  VENTILATION 
OF  DRAINS;  WASTE  OF  WATER. 

In  the  Health  Department  of  the  Aberdeen 
Social  Science  Congress  the  meetingdiscussed, — 
" The  present  State  of  House  Accouimodation  in 
lliiral  Districts — Cau  its  Evils  be  remedied  ? ” 

Dr.  Unvilaud,  officer  of  health,  Northampton, 
shire,  said  he  had  365  towns  and  villsges  in  his 
supervision,  and  it  was  a painful  part  of  his  duty 
to  see  the  large  amount  of  misery  which  existed 
in  the  labourers’  cottages  or  wretched  hovels 
spread  over  the  thousand  square  miles  of  bis  dis- 
triot.  He  eaid  that  the  landlords  were  to  blarn% 
for  thi.s  state  of  matters,  as  so  long  as  they 
obtaiued  their  rents  they  did  nob  seem  to  care 
in  what  state  tboir  tenants  were  placed.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  landlords  were  unable, 
owing  to  pecuniary  difficulties,  to  effect  imj^rove- 
nioiits  although  they  were  willing,  and  be  sug- 
gesfed  that  loans  should  be  gtanted  to  these 
impecuuious  proprietors  by  Government  in  the 
same  way  us  had  been  done  some  years  ago  with 


regard  to  the  drainage  of  land,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  them  to  build  proper  houses  for  their 
tenants.  He  said  that  one  of  the  improvements 
which  was  most  urgently  needed  in  connexion 
with  labourers’  cottages  was  the  abolition  of  the 
present  system  of  piggeries,  and  the  granting  of 
licences  to  those  who  wished  to  keep  them,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  styes  being  kept  in  a clean 
and  sanitary  condition,  which  was  very  far  from 
their  present  state  in  most  oases. 

Principal  Brown  said  that  Dr.  Hariland’s 
remarks  applied  exclusively  to  England,  and  the 
oircomstanoes  in  that  country  were  so  very  dif. 
ferent  from  those  in  Scotland  that  he  feared  they 
could  not  have  a disoasaion  of  practical  value 
unless  some  statement  was  given  about  the 
state  of  matters  in  Scotland. 

Lord  Aberdeen  said  that,  with  reference  to 
one  point  in  oonnexion  with  the  subjeot,  there 
had  been  a good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion. 
This  question  was  as  to  whether  houses  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  labouring  classes  in  rural 
districts  should  consist  of  two  stories  or  whether 
all  the  rooms  should  be  situated  on  the  ground, 
floor.  He  believed  it  was  generally  recognised 
in  England  that  the  bouses  should  consist  of 
two  stories,  and  that,  at  the  time  when  there 
was  a considerable  increase  of  cottage  buildings 
in  Scotland  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inland 
InoloBure  Commissioners,  the  same  feeling  existed. 
The  opinion  which,  in  bis  short  experience,  he 
would  be  inclined  to  form  was  that  there  was 
DO  intrinsic  objection  to  having  all  the  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor,  provided  there  was  sufficient 
accommodation,  and  for  the  reason  that  if  it  was 
the  custom  of  any  district  or  county  to  have 
upper  stories  in  the  cottages,  those  not  aeons- 
tomed  to  have  an  upper  story  would  be  apt 
to  use  the  upper  rooms,  not  for  useful 
purposes  of  habitation,  but  merely  as  store 
garrets,  leading  to  additional  crowding  on  the 
ground-floor.  Therefore,  in  the  cottages  which 
be  had  built  himself  for  some  years,  he 
bad  generally  adopted  the  ground-floor  plan 
only,  and  he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  bad  as 
yet  not  seen  any  definite  reason  to  regret  that 
course.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  hear  the  opinions  of  gentle- 
men of  experience  who  had  examined  both 
systems. 

Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  in  reading  a paper 
on  this  qne&tion,  stated  that  the  subjeot  was  one 
which  in  its  full  bearings  concerned  architects, 
medical  men,  and  chemists,  as  well  as  pro- 
prietors, tenant-farmers,  and  workmen.  It  was 
arranged  that  this  paper  should  consider  the 
chemical  factors  on  which  healthy  homes  depend. 
The  family  house  was  not  only  required  for  pro. 
tectiou  from  weather  and  accommodation  for 
eating  and  sleeping,  but  still  more  so  for  air 
supply,  which  was  at  the  very  root  or  foundation 
of  all  theory  and  practice  as  to  the  remedy  for  the 
admittedly  defective  state  of  the  bouse  aooom- 
modatioD  in  rural  districts.  The  importance  of 
the  air  factor  might  be  judged  of  from  the  fact 
that  the  amount  of  air  inspired  daily  by  an  adult 
man  was  about  a million  cubic  inches,  being 
more  than  500  cubic  feet  of  air,  or  fully  3,000 
gallons.  A great  part  of  such  air  was,  in  ordi. 
nary  circumstances,  obtained  from  the  outside 
atmosphere  directly  during  the  day,  but  at  night, 
and  especially  during  sleep,  must  bo  obtained 
from  the  house.  Considering  the  women  and 
children  in  average  households,  the  air  factor 
for  each  member  of  a family  might  be  taken  on 
an  average  of  300  cubic  feet  per  day.  The 
quantity  of  air  actually  inspired  was  not,  how. 
ever,  the  only  point  to  be  considered,  because 
changes  occurred  in  the  air  during  respiration 
which  Beriously  affected  the  wholesomeness  of 
the  respired  air,  and  rendered  it  unfit  for  being 
again  breathed  in.  These  changes  were  mainly 
in  a large  increase  in  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid,  accompanied  [by  organic  dihris,  principally 
of  a gaseous  nature,  and  the  air  became  thus  of 
a more  or  less  noxious  character.  This  was 
enhanced  by  exhalations  from  the  steam  and  from 
ill-washed  clothing.  Practically,  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  might  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the 
extent  of  the  contamination,  though  it  was  not 
the  only,  or  even  the  principal,  cause  of  the 
mischief.  In  pore  or  normal  air  the  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid  was  1 part  in  2,500,  but  iu 
expired  air  the  amount  was  about  1 in  25,  and 
the  air  of  crowded  rooms  became  charged  wiih 
the  carbonic  acid  to  the  extent  of  1 to  5 parts 
in  the  1,000.  Whenever  these  latter  quantities 
were  arrived  at,  the  air  of  the  room  became 
close  and  fusty,  and  was  beyond  the  limit  |of 
safety.  Indeed,  the  proportion  should  not  rise 
above  1 in  1,600,  though,  for  short  periods,  a 
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larger  amount  might  be  breathed.  As  each 
member  of  the  population  may  be  said  to  respire 
half  a cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid  per  hour,  it 
would  follow  that  such  would  bring  to  the  specified 
limit  of  pollution  about  2,500  cubic  feet  of  air, 
provided  that  the  apartment  iu  which  the  person 
was  placed  was  hermetically  sealed.  In  all 
houses,  however,  the  air  was  constantly  on  the 
move  through  the  chinks  in  the  doors  and 
windows,  porousness  if  the  walls,  draught  in 
ohimneys,  (to. ; and  making  allowance  for  such, 
the  practical  amount  of  air-spaoe  in  honses 
might  be  limited  to  800  cubic  feet  for  each  adnlt, 
or,  at  the  lowest,  to  500  cubic  feet  for  each 
member  of  the  family.  Now,  granting  that  an 
average  family  consisted  of  six  members,  then  at 
least  3,000  onbio  feet  of  house  air  space  should 
be  provided.  This  can  be  given  in  a honse  the 
inner  capacity  of  which  is  2i  ft.  long,  16  ft. 
broad,  and  8 ft.  high.  Taking  the  length  as 
30  ft.  the  air  space  would  be  3,500  onbio  feet. 
No  rural  cottage  for  a family  should  have  less 
than  3,000  cubic  ft.  of  air  space  or  air  food. 
Other  factors  of  importance  in  healthy  houses 
were  connected  with  water  supply  and  drainage. 
Granting  that  the  chemical  factors  are  known  to 
and  acted  upon  by  proprietors  and  others,  there 
still  remains  the  necessity  of  indoctrinating  the 
people  themselves  with  the  knowledge  that  air 
which  has  been  breathed  is  more  or  less  hartful, 
that  fusty  smells  in  houses  are  evidence  of 
stagnation  of  air,  and,  indeed,  of  starvation  in 
air  ; that  windows  are  made  not  only  to  admit 
sunlight,  but  to  admit  air ; and  that  whatever 
can  tend  to  circulate  air  in  houses,  especially 
during  the  evening,  as  by  throwing  back  the 
curtains  of  beds  and  leaving  open  the  inner  or 
room  doors  of  all  sleeping  apartments,  assists  in 
supplying  better  and  finer  air  food  and  in  keep- 
ing the  bodily  system  in  a more  thorough  state 
of  health. 

The  President  (Mr.  Chadwick)  said  that  the 
question  which  had  been  raised  by  Lord  Aber- 
deen  was  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  and 
was  much  affected  by  local  conditions  and 
oircumstanoes  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  cottages  were  bnilt,  In  places  where 
the  ground  was  dry  and  the  floors  of  the  rooms 
and  walls  made  impermeable  to  damp,  it  was 
perfectly  safe  to  have  all  theroomson  the  ground- 
floor,  but  in  places  where  these  circumstances 
did  not  exist,  it  was  desirable  that  at  least  the 
bedrooms  should  be  upstairs.  As  an  illnstration 
of  the  disinclination  of  the  rural  population  to  live 
upstairs,  however,  he  mentioned  that  his  father- 
in-law  bad  erected  two-storied  cottages  on  his 
estate  as  an  experiment,  and  had  found  shortly 
afterwards  that  the  garrets  were  used  as  cock- 
lofts for  the  accommodation  of  the  poultry.  On 
expressing  astouiahment  at  that,  the  goodwife 
said  that  ” Jock  could  not  be  fashed  co  go  np. 
stairs  when  he  came  home  from  his  work  at 
night.”  He  recommended  that  concrete  shonld 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  these  cottages,  as 
it  was  cheaper  and  more  comfortable  than  stone. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  M'Leod,  of  Birkenhead,  advocated 
the  passing  of  a compulsory  measure  for  the 
purpose  of  making  landlords  provide  proper 
cottages  for  their  tenants.  He  stated  that  in 
some  districts  where  he  had  resided  the  people 
were  obliged  to  live  in  habitations  which  were 
totally  unfit  for  human  beings  to  live  in.  These 
miserable  huts  should  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
figure the  land,  and  as  the  power  for  their 
removal  could  only  come  from  Government,  he 
urged  that  an  Act  was  needed  in  order  to  compel 
landlords  to  do  their  duty.  It  would  be  unfair, 
however,  to  compel  landlords  to  bnild  houses 
which  would  not  be  reasonably  remunerative,  and 
therefore  he  suggested  that  the  rents  might  be 
raised,  and  also  the  wages  of  the  rnral  popula- 
tion,  so  that  they  could  afford  to  pay  higher 
rents. 

Lord  Aberdeen  said  that  the  paper  which  had 
been  read  by  Dr.  Macadam  showed  that  the 
question  under  consideration  was  not  so  simple 
as  it  might  seem  at  first  sight.  It  looki-d  very 
easy  to  feu  a piece  of  land,  and  to  employ  a 
builder  to  erect  a cottage  at  a certain  figure, 
but  there  were  in  reality  many  difficulties 
and  disappointments  to  be  met  with  after  the 
honses  had  been  erected,  including  damp  walls, 
smoky  chimneys,  &c.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
he  believed  the  evil  could  be  remedied  by  what 
was  called  the  “damp  course,”  which  consisted 
of  a layer  of  aepbalte  or  slates  built  into  the 
wall,  a few  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  which  prevented  the  damp  from  ascending. 
As  to  the  difficulty  of  smoky  ebimnejs,  bis  lord- 
ship believed  that  it  could  often  be  obviated  by 
putting  the  grate  book  a few  inches  farther  than 
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builders  wero  in  the  habit  of  doing.  With 
regard  to  concrete,  his  own  experience  was, 
that  it  was  not  eo  cheap  in  this  district  as 
to  make  it  worth  while  using  that  material 
except  where  tbo  gravel  for  the  purpose  was 
obtainable  near  the  site  of  the  building,  be- 
cause of  the  expense  of  cartage.  His  lordship 
said  he  had  tried  the  system  of  wooden 
cottages  with  very  satisfactory  results  so  fur  as 
he  could  judge.  The  foundations  were  com- 
posed of  brick  or  stone,  the  floor  of  asphalte, 
and  the  walls  of  two  linings  of  wood  filled  in 
the  middle  with  sawdust.  He  had  been  told  by 
the  people  who  resided  in  these  wooden  houses 
that  they  were  warmer  and  drier  than  those  built 
of  masonry  or  of  concrete.  It  might  be  objected 
that  these  houses  were  not  sufficiently  perma- 
nent,  buc  certainly  it  sppeared  to  him  that  if 
they  could  be  built  at  about  two-thirds  the 
ordinary  cost,  they  were  worth  being  tried.  In 
ooDclusioD,  the  speaker  said  that  it  was  quite 
true  that  landlords  were  disinolined  to  incur 
outlays  in  building  cottages  which  would  not 
yield  a fair  remuneration. 

Principal  Brown  suggested  that  they  should 
go  to  Parliament  in  the  way  of  inquiry  rather 
than  of  asking  legislative  compulsion  on  land- 
lords to  build  houses. 

Mr.  W.  Paul,  advocate,  entirely  disapproved 
of  the  suggestion  which  had  been  made  by 
Dr.  M‘Leod,  that  landlords  should  be  compelled 
by  Act  of  Parliament  to  build  cottages  on  their 
estates,  remarking  that  the  proposal  was  very 
much  like  the  operation  of  calling  spirits  from 
the  vasty  deep.  If  their  deliberations  were  to 
be  worth  anything  they  must  be  practical,  and 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  rev.  doctor  was  the 
very  reverse  of  that. 

Dr.  Hardwicbe  moved — 

“That  this  Department  is  of  omnion  that  the  Stan'  ing 
Committee  of  tbe  Public  Health  Department  should  take 
into  consideration  what  further  legislative  measures  arc 
necessary  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  cottage 
accommodation  for  thernral  population,  and  report  to  the 
next  annual  meeting.” 

And  this  was  carried. 

The  VenUlation  of  Brains  and  Sewers. 

Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam  read  a paper  on  tbe 
above  subject.  He  said  The  present  system 
of  the  disposal  of  tbe  sewage  of  houses  and 
towns  is  open  to  qnestion  in  a sanitary  as  well 
as  an  economic  point  of  view,  as  it  undoubtedly 
leads  to  the  poisoning  of  our  streams,  and  the 
contamination  of  tbe  air  in  the  vicinity  thereof. 
Indeed,  there  is  abundantevidenoeto  demonstrate 
that  the  water  carriage  system,  with  its  attendant 
foul  deposits  in  badly-laid  drains,  is  productive 
of  much  ilinesB  and  disease  in  households.  At 
present,  however,  there  is  no  other  process 
suggested  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  which  is 
less  liable  to  objections  for  town  purposes. 
Taking  matters  as  they  are,  certain  preventive 
measures  maybe  adopted  to  guard  against  tbe 
evils  of  this  mode  of  the  disposal  of  sewage. 
These  evils  are  mainly  due  to  the  production  of 
sewage  guses  in  the  drains  and  sewers,  and  to 
tbe  , passage  or  escape  of  these  gases  into  onr 
honees.  The  primary  cause  of  all  the  mischief 
is  tbe  lodgment  ol  sewage  in  the  drains  and 
sewers,  espeoially  at  tbe  bends  and  in  the  hollows 
and  depressions  formed  by  badly-laid  drains  or 
badly.founded  drains  and  sewers,  and  where  the 
levels  are  either  originally  not  attended  to,  or 
tbe  subjacent  earth  has  sunk  or  yielded  below. 
Another  source  of  the  mischief  is  where  tbe 
drains  are  imperfectly  jointed  and  luted,  and 
sand  and  earth  fall  in,  tending  to  choke  up  the 
drain  more  or  less,  and  either  forming  an  elou- 
gated  cesspool,  or  even  forcing  the  sewage  out  of 
tbe  pipes  altogether,  and  saturating  tbe  neigh- 
bouring ground,  which  may  be  close  to  or  under- 
neath the  dwelling-house.  The  main  preventive 
measure  ought  to  be  to  look  well  to  the  levels 
and  thorough  and  efficient  jointing,  which  would 
ensure  the  rapid  and  complete  fall  or  run  of  the 
sewage  from  the  house  to  the  main  drain,  and 
thence  to  the  point  of  disposal,  either  on  land  or 
in  the  sea.  Part  of  this  work  would  fall  on  the 
individual  householder  or  bouse  proprietor, — so 
far  as  the  private  or  service  drain  is  concerned, 
and  the  other  part  on  the  municipal  authorities, 
BO  far  as  the  main  sewers  are  concerned.  There 
are  many  instances  in  which  the  private  or 
service  drain  has  been  shown  to  be  at  fault, 
and  there  are  no  doubt  many  cases  in  which 
the  evil  may  be  traced  to  the  putrefaction 
of  foul  deposits  lying  festering  and  decom. 
posing  in  the  main  eewers.  Fresh  sewage  is 
comparatively  sweet  and  harmless,  and  were  it  to 
have  free  passage  onwards,  it  would  keep  fresh 
till  it  escaped  Irom  our  towns,  owing  partly  to 


putrefaction  not  having  set  in,  and  to  tbe  aeration 
and  oxydation  due  to  tbe  oxygen  dissolved  in  the 
body  of  water  accompanying  the  sewage,  and 
which  would  at  tbe  moment  of  liberation  tend  to 
oxidise  or  consume  tbe  escaping  gases,  and  thus 
render  them  innocuous.  The  chemical  nature  of 
the  sewage  gases  is  generally  misunderstood.  It 
is  commonly  said  that  bydroaulpburio  acid 
(sulphuretted  hydrogen)  and  carbonic  acid, 
which  are  readily  recognisable  in  the  emanations 
from  decomposing  organic  matter,  are  tbe  types 
of  tbe  noxious  sewage  gases.  No  doubt  these 
gases  named  are  destructive  to  life  when  in 
quantity,  but  I am  inclined  to  tbe  belief  that 
tbe  more  noxious  of  tbe  sewage  gases  are 
evolved  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  putrefaction 
of  the  organic  matters,  whilst  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  are  produced  at  a 
later  stage  in  tbe  decomposition,  In  fact,  I 
believe  that  the  main  danger  lies  in  tbe  earlier 
stages,  when  gases  and  vapours  of  a true  organic 
and  combustible  nature  are  produced.  In  tbe 
investigations  into  the  nature  of  tbe  gases 
evolved  from  deposits  in  drains  and  sewers, 
which  I carried  out  at  tbe  time  of  the  Water  of 
Leith  drainage  scheme,  and  which  were  em- 
bodied in  one  of  tbe  blue-books  of  the  Sewage 
Commissioners,  it  was  a rare  thing  to  find 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  tbe  escaping  gases, 
and  tbe  bulk  of  the  sewage  gases  were  found 
to  burn  readily,  showing  their  carbo-hydrogen 
character.  Moreover,  any  one  who  has  inhaled 
sewage  gas,  either  in  our  large  sewers  or  when  a 
drain  is  opened,  knows  that  hydro-sulpburio  aoid 
(sulphuretted  hydrogen)  is  seldom  present;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  gases  exert  a moat  debilitating 
effect  upon  the  general  health  and  spirits.  lu 
the  majority  of  oases,  and,  in  fact,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, it  may  be  said  that  generally  no  pre- 
cautions are  taken  in  the  construction  of  house 
drains  and  their  attaobmeut  to  the  main  drains 
to  prevent  sewage-gas  from  falling  back  into  our 
our  houses.  The  water-closets  have  generally  a 
direct  connexion  with  tbe  drains  and  sewers,  and 
not  only  so,  but  the  waste-pipes  from  tbe  cisterns 
have  in  most  instances  a passage  to  tbe  sewers 
either  indirectly  through  the  pan  or  bend  of 
the  closet  or  directly  to  tbe  drains  themselves. 
Taking  the  case  of  ordinary  house  service  and 
connexion  with  drains  as  ordinarily  practised 
there  is  simply  a bend  put  on  tbe  direct  pipe  laid 
to  tbe  main  drain.  Tbe  only  security  in  such 
an  arrangement  lies  in  tbe  water  in  the  bend 
lying  there  insufficient  quantities,  and  not  being 
forced  by  the  pressure  of  gases  in  the  main 
drain,  or  being  emptied  by  the  suotiou  of  the 
descending  water,  especially  if  there  be  two  or 
more  branch  pipes  discharging  into  tbe  same 
house-drain.  To  remedy  this  evil  it  has  been 
suggested,  and  is  occasionally  carried  out  into 
practice,  that  a ventilating  tube  is  inserted  in 
tbe  service-draio.  This  single  ventilation  is  a 
decided  improvement,  but  taken  by  itself  is  not 
Buffioiout.  Between  the  ventilating  pipe  and  the 
sink  or  oloset  bend  there  should  be  placed  in  tbe 
service-drain  a H-shaped  trap,  with  upright 
drain-pipe  leading  to  tbe  surface,  and  in  tbe 
throat  of  which  there  is  inserted  a wire  cage  con- 
taining fragments  of  dry  charcoal.  These  upright 
pipes  may  rise  above  the  siirrace  when  in  open 
ground,  or  may  be  covered  with  a perforated  iron 
plate  when  in  outside  passages  or  pavements.  A 
still  further  improvement,  where  an  open  apace 
or  garden  ground  is  at  command,  is  to  open  up 
tbe  drain  for  1 ft.,  or  so  on  tbe  house  side  of  tbe 
U-ahaped  trap.  In  all  cases  there  should  be  a 
ventilating  shaft  or  pipe  carried  from  the  bend 
of  the  closet  or  sink  pipe  to  tbe  roof  of  the  house. 
This  ventilating  shaft  or  pipe  may  be  a oontinua- 
tion  of  the  service-drain.  For  the  pnblio  ventila- 
tionof  the  street  drains  and  sewers,  tbe  furnaces 
of  publio  works,  such  as  gasworks,  should  be 
utilised,  where  such  are  available,  and  open  air- 
shafts  should  be  carried  from  the  main  drains 
to  tbe  surface  of  the  streets  at  numerous  points. 
If  the  main  drains  are  in  good  order,  there  need 
be  no  escape  of  noxious  gases ; but  where  deposits 
of  foul  matter  are  lying  in  the  drains,  charcoal 
cages  may  be  used,  though  the  true  remedy 
would  be  the  cleansing  out  and  repair  of  the 
defectively-constructed  main  drain.  Besides  the 
ventilation  proper  of  tbe  main  drains,  there 
should  be  the  periodic  flushing  of  all  maiu  drains 
and  sewers  by  the  opening  of  sluices  or  valves 
connected  with  large  cisterns  placed  at  proper 
distances  apan:.  A sudden  rush  or  escape  of  a 
large  volume  of  water  down  a sewer  at  a given 
time  would  float  on  all  tbe  solid  dibris  lying  in 
the  bed  of  the  sewer,  and  thus  remove  the  cause 
of  the  production  of  the  sewage  gases.  In  regard 
, to  cisterns,  the  position  of  such  is  often  objec- 


tionable, being  placed  over  the  water-oh'set,  and 
the  exhalations  arising  therefrom  are  absorbed 
by  the  water,  which  thus  becomes  tainted.  Great 
misohief  arises  from  the  carrying  of  the  waste- 
pipe  directly  or  indirectly  to  tbe  drains,  and  from 
the  ventilation  of  tbe  service-box  into  the  cistern. 
Both  tbe  waste-pipe  and  the  escape-pipe  from 
the  service-box  should  be  carried  to  the  open 
air. 

Mr.  Chadwick  described  a sewer  as  the  bulb 
of  a retort  charged  with  decomposing  matter, 
the  neck  of  the  retort  being  the  drain  carrying 
the  products  into  tbe  house,  bringing  disease 
into  the  premises,  and  strongly  advocated  the 
construction  of  entirely  new  sewers. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  in  the  course  of  some 
interesting  remarks,  maintained  that  the  proper 
system  to  adopt  with  regard  to  sewage  was  to 
separate  the  bouse  entirely  from  the  drains  ; and 
to  have  a separate  cistern  for  water-closets.  By 
a series  of  diagrams  on  the  blackboard  he 
explained  his  ideas,  and  his  remarks  were  very 
cordially  received. 

Mr.  Boulton,  city  surveyor,  quite  agreed  with 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Collins  as  to  the  oonstruction 
of  sewers.  There  was  no  doubt  that  many  of 
their  sewers  were  badly  oonstruoted  both  as 
regards  size  and  level.  In  a flat  running  sewer 
where  there  was  not  a sufficient  body  of  water 
the  sediment  deposited  created  sewer  gas,  which 
went  generally  to  the  highest  point.  He  was, 
therefore,  strongly  in  favour  of  the  ventilation 
of  sewers;  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that, 
in  the  proper  laying  of  sewers,  tbe  first  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  out  off  tho  house-drain  from  the 
sewer  altogether. 

IFasie  of  Water  in  Towns. 

Mr.  Wm.  Boulton,  C.E.,  Aberdeen,  read  a paper 
on  the  above  subject,  confining  his  observations 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Aberdeen  water  supply. 
He  commenced  by  statingthat  the  present  works 
were  opened  by  the  Queen  in  1866,  and  that 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament  empowering  the  oon. 
struction  of  the  works  the  Town  Council  were  em- 
powered to  take  from  the  river  a maximum  daily 
quantity  of  six  millions  of  gallons.  The  popu- 
lation supplied  is  90,000.  The  water,  be  ex- 
plained, flows  by  gravitation  to  a reservoir  and 
filters  rather  more  than  a mile  distant  from  tbe 
intake.  Tbe  reservoirs  and  filters  have  a joint 
available  capacity  of  13  millions  of  gallons.  From 
the  filters  the  water  is  conveyed  by  gravitation 
inabrick  aqueduct  a distance  of  nineteen  miles  and 
a half  to  the  low.service  reservoir,  which  is  about 
two  miles  from  tbe  town.  This  reservoir,  which 
has  a capacity  of  millions  of  gallons,  supplies 
98  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  98  ft.  above 
the  part  of  the  oity  which  it  supplies.  For  the 
supply  of  the  higher  districts  of  the  town  the 
water  is  pumped  up  by  hydraulic  power  to  a 
reservoir  capable  of  containing  500,000  gallons. 
This  reservoir  is  380  ft.  above  Ordnance  datum, 
and  about  250  ft.  above  the  average  elevations 
of  the  districts  supplied.  The  engines  are 
wrought  by  the  water  from  the  aqueduct,  and 
lift  cue  gallon  of  water  by  an  expenditure  of 
gallons.  In  passing,  Mr.  Boulton  remarked 
that  when  tbe  present  supply  became  exhausted 
a considerable  saving  could  bo  effected  by  em- 
ploying steam  instead  of  water-power,  whereby 
the  water  used  for  driving  the  pumps  would  be 
entirely  saved.  The  engine  wastes  daily  350,000 
gallons,  or  127,750,000  per  annum.  Estimating 
this  quantity  at  prime  cost,  as  supplied  by  gravi- 
tation, and  adding  the  sum  to  the  annual  expense 
of  maintaining  the  engines,  tbe  high-servica 
water  cost  tbe  town  three  times  as  much  per 
gallon  as  that  of  the  low-service,  so  that  tbe 
inhabitants  supplied  with  tbe  high-servioe  water 
were  supplied  at  a great  loss  to  tbe  Corporation, 
the  rate  of  assessment  being  tbe  same  in  both 
oases.  Up  bo  the  present  date  i66,000i.  have  been 
expended  on  the  works,  and  the  annual  expendi- 
ture is  about  12,0001.  During  the  last  ten  years 
the  consumption  of  water  has  increased  to  a 
very  large  extent,  and  out  of  all  proportion 
to  tbe  population.  Previonsly  to  the  construe- 
tion  of  the  present  works  the  supply  fer 
domestio  purposes  was  only  16  gallons  per 
head  per  day,  the  supply,  however,  not  being 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  town;  but 
in  1867,  tbe  first  year  after  the  new  works  were 
opened,  it  had  risen  to  24  gallons  ; in  1871,  to 
35  gallons;  and  now  in  1877  it  is  neatly 
40  gallons  per  head  per  day.  Mr.  Bonlton  sub- 
mitted  a table  in  proof  of  this,  and  went  on  to 
say  that  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  after 
allowing  500,000  gallons  for  flushing  sewers,  &o., 
there  remained  a total  of  3,569,060  gallons  con- 
sumed daily  for  domestio  purposes.  Of  this 
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qaan  7 at  least  one.half  was  wasted.  Taking 
the  total  daily  consumption  within  the  oity, 
which  was  4,069,060  gallons,  and  adding  350,000 
gallons  wasted  by  the  hydraulic  engine,  and 
6,000  gallons  snpplied  to  various  parties  along 
the  course  of  the  aqueduct,  there  was  a total  daily 
consumption  of  nearly  4,500,000  gallons,  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  supply  authorised  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  causes  of  the  great  increase  in 
the  consumption  was  mainly  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  water  into  the  poorerolasses  of  houses,  and 
the  fitting-up  of  water-closets,  baths,  Ac.  These 
and  other  sanitary  arrangements  had  been  going 
on  for  ten  years  past.  With  the  extension  of  a 
better  class  of  houses  into  the  country,  an  in- 
creased consumption  of  water  must  be  expected, 
over  and  above  what  is  due  to  the  increase  of 
the  population.  If  the  consumption  went  on 
annually  increasing  at  the  average  rate  during 
the  past  four  years,  in  twelve  years  the  limit  of 
supply  will  be  reached,  Mr.  Boulton  went  on 
to  point  out  that,  in  addition  to  the  natural 
increase  in  the  consumption  arising  from  in- 
creased population,  &o.,  there  was  a great  waste 
of  water  by  its  lavish  use  for  ordinary  purposes, 
which  he  did  not  find  fault  with  if  these  were 
of  a sanitary  nature.  The  waste  he  complained 
of  was  caused  by  persons  allowing  taps  and 
water-closets  to  run  during  the  night  and  all 
hours  of  the  day.  There  was  great  difficulty  in 
oheoktDg  this  waste,  amongst  other  things,  on 
aooonnt  of  the  notion  that  the  supply  of  water 
was  inexhaustible,  and  that  it  improved  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  thedrains, which  wasagreatmis- 
take.  Butperhapsthegreateat  cause  was  defective 
services  and  fittings,  such  as  serviee. pipes,  taps, 
water-closets,  &c.  Mr.  Boulton  went  00  to  show 
that  thp  greatest  consumption  of  water  was  at 
mid-day,  and  the  smallest  between  the  hours  of 
one  and  five  in  the  morning,  the  greatest  being 
at  the  rate  of  2 30  gallons,  and  the  lowest 
1’32  gallons  per  head  per  hour.  The  greater 
part  of  this  was  attributable  to  waste.  As  to 
the  mode  of  preventing  the  waste,  he  showed 
that  much  coold  be  dooe  to  detect  and  prevent 
waste  by  the  adoption  of  a meter  invented  by 
Mr.  Deacon,  of  Liverpool.  The  only  method 
hitherto  adopted  in  Aberdeen  for  checking  waste 
was  house-to-house  visitation ; and  where  the 
inspector  went  about  bis  work  in  a proper 
manner  good  service  was  done.  Mr.  Boulton 
went  on  to  point  out  that  in  all  the  more  im. 
portant  towns  there  was  a material  change  in 
regard  to  sewerage  and  water  supply,  bat 
although  these  works  had  been  oonstructed  at 
the  cost  of  the  people  themselves,  and  ought  to 
be  cared  for  by  them,  they  forgot  that  waste  of 
water  and  improper  nse  of  sanitary  appliances 
often  BO  thoughtlessly  practised  meant  more 
taxation.  With  all  our  education  there  was  a 
great  want  of  training  in  the  use  of  sanitary 
appliances,  and  he  urged  that  this  was  a proper 
question  to  be  taken  up  by  the  school  boards. 
There  is  also,  concluded  Mr.  Boulton,  unfor- 
tonatoly  a sort  of  antagonism  existing  between 
a large  mass  of  the  community  and  the  autho- 
rities on  such  matters.  A feeling  exists  in  the 
minds  of  many  that  they  are  harshly  treated 
when  the  conservators  of  the  public  interest  put 
the  law  in  force,  which  has  been  framed  with  the 
consent  of  all  parties  for  their  individual  welfare 
as  well  as  for  that  of  the  general  community ; 
and  I am  of  opinion  that  if  the  corporations  of 
onr  various  towns,  instead  of  employing  in- 
spectors, who  are  looked  upon  more  as  inquisitors 
or  spies  than  as  benefactors,  would  employ  men 
with  something  in  them  akin  to  the  missionary 
spirit,  to  instruct  people  in  the  use  of  sanitary 
appliances,  pointing  out  to  them  the  saving  that 
would  be  effected  in  taxation  by  aiding  the 
authorities  in  checking  the  waste  of  water,  and 
abstaining  from  acts  calculated  to  injure  orinter- 
fere  with  the  working  of  sanitary  appliance?, 
much  might  be  done  in  this  way  by  kindly  ex. 
planations  of  what  practices  ought  to  be  avoided, 
and  what  other  things  ought  to  be  done  and  how 
to  do  them,  in  order  to  conserve  public  property 
of  the  nature  under  consideration  5 and  thus  a 
desire  for  co-operation  and  a feeling  of  mutual 
respect  and  regard  would  be  engendered  between 
the  people  and  the  anthorities,  and  the  social 
and  moral  status  of  the  people  elevated,  which, 
I take  it,  is  the  aim  and  object  of  all  social 
science. 

Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C.,  having  elioited  from 
the  President,  Mr.  Chadwick,  that  be  entirely 
disapproved  of  cisterns  in  cities,  went  on  to  say 
that  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  if  they 
had  a cistern  that  would  contain  100  to  150 
gallons  of  water,  and  filled  it,  if  the  water  was 
ever  so  foul  if  they  let  it  stand  it  would  pre- 


cipitate its  sediment  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
water  from,  the  upper  part  oould  be  used  with- 
out  any  injurious  cousequanoes.  He  oondemued 
as  preposterous  the  method  of  drawing  off 
water  from  the  bottom ; and  maiutaiued  that 
the  way  to  get  pure  water  from  the  oisbern  was 
to  have  the  pipe  say  4 in.  or  6 in.  from  the 
bottom.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
was  not  one  poor  man  in  100  who  ever  cleaned 
oat  his  cistern  at  all;  and  strongly  denounced 
the  system  by  which  iu  the  houses  of  the  rich 
as  well  as  of  the  poor  the  oisberas  were  placed 
by  those  " blockheads,”  the  builders,  in  situa- 
tions where  they  coaid  nob  oouvaniently  get  at 
them  to  clean  them  out.  His  inclination,  how- 
ever,  would  be  to  retain  the  nse  of  oisterns,  but 
to  have  them  cleaned  out  frequently,  and  to 
have  the  disoharge-pipe  several  inches  from  the 
bottom.  With  reference  to  pipes  for  conveying 
the  water,  he  did  not  see  why  iron  should  nob 
be  used  instead  of  load. 

Mr.  Boulton  said  that  in  Aberdeen  they  had 
three  systems  of  water  supoly.  Some  parsons 
got  all  their  water  from  oisterns  j others  had 
oisterns  for  their  water-olosets,  and  draw  their 
supply  for  culinary  purposes  direct  from  the 
maios;  and  others  again  took  all  their  water 
direct  from  the  pipes.  In  all  well-regulated 
towns  now  rules  were  enforced  by  which  oisterns 
must  be  placed  where  they  could  be  easily  seen 
and  inspeoted. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  defended  the  engineers 
from  the  charge  that  they  were  to  blame  with 
regard  to  matters  of  water.  The  view  of  the 
engineer,  with  reference  to  impure  water,  would 
be  that  the  sediment  in  it  would  be  better  in  the 
cistern  than  iu  the  stomach  of  the  ooneutner. 
Speaking  of  the  waste  of  water  in  Croydon, 
where  the  oonsumption  was  at  one  time  as  high 
as  116  gallons  per  head  per  day,  he  showed  that 
the  waste  arose  from  the  taps  being  left  outside 
the  houses,  and  that  whenever  these  taps  were 
placed  inside  the  houses,  where  water  running 
to  waste  would  be  a nuisance,  the  consumption 
was  reduced  to  fourteen  gallons  per  head  per 
day.  As  to  oisterns,  he  did  not  think  their  use 
detrimental,  except  when  in  connexion  with 
water-closets,  &o.  As  to  the  nse  of  iron  pipes 
for  conveying  the  water,  they  were  too  easily 
corroded,  aud  if  they  were  to  have  pure  water 
they  mnst  have  something  more  durable.  The 
best  snbstitute,  but  an  expansive  one,  was  lead 
pipes  lined  with  tin. 

Mr.  Jamieson,  lecturer  on  chemistry,  Aberdeen, 
speaking  with  reference  to  the  deposit  of  organic 
matter  in  cisterns,  said  that  to  a great  extent  the 
whole  question  resolved  itself  into  a matter  of 
cistern  or  no  cistern.  Since  Mr.  Boulton  had 
shown  that  they  had  at  command  in  Aberdeen  a 
continuous  supply  of  water,  it  would  seem  that 
there  was  no  use  for  cisterns.  Although  a few 
careful  people  would  clean  them  periodically, 
the  great  mass  could  not  be  expected  to  do  so. 
One  speaker  had  referred  to  the  advantage  of 
allowing  the  suspended  matter  to  deposit  in  the 
oisterns,  and  thus  render  the  water  supply 
purer;  bub  that  was  bo  forget  that  the  oontami- 
nation  complained  of  by  Dr.  Macadam  was  due 
more  to  the  action  going  on  in  the  cistern  and 
the  development  of  vegetable  germs  conveyed  in 
the  supply  than  to  the  nature  of  the  impurities 
in  the  original  supply. 


THE  NEW  INFIRMARY  BUILDINGS, 
CASUAL  WARDS,  AND  WATER  TOWER, 
AT  LAMBETH. 

The  new  infirmary  buildings  at  Lambeth* 
which  have  been  in  course  of  erection  during  the 
past  two  years,  on  a large  'plot  of  land  imme- 
diabely  adjoining  the  new  workhouse,  between 
Kennington-road  and  Kennington  Park-road,  are 
now  fast  approaching  completion,  and  will  be 
ready  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  about  a 
month.  The  buildings,  and  the  grounds  in  con- 
nexion  with  them,  cover  an  area  of  more  than 
three  aores  in  extent,  and  have  an  extreme 
length  of  650  ft.  Tba  site  is  angular  in  form, 
the  depth  of  the  central  portion,  from  front  to 
back,  being  2S0  ft.  The  buildings  consist  of  six 
blocks, four  of  which  contain  the  patients’  wards, — 
two  for  males,  and  two  for  females, — with  ac- 
commodation for  650  inmates,  in  addition  to 
separate  wards  for  patients  suffering  under 
special  diseases.  The  several  blocks  contain  three 
lofty  stories  each,  in  addition  to  the  basement, 
and  attached  to  those  for  the  patients  are  three 
spacious  airing  and  recreation  grounds,  The 
administrative  block  is  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  site,  the  front  part  consisting  of  the  head 


surgeon’s  residence,  the  other  portions  of  the 
block  containing  the  under-medioal  officers’ 
apartments,  and  the  house-steward’s  and 
matron’s  rooms,  together  with  the  surgery,  dis- 
pensary, and  other  rooms  and  offices,  whilst  the 
oulinary  department,  including  kitchens  and 
other  apartments  in  connexion,  are  at  the  ex- 
treme rear  of  the  blook.  The  principal  entrance 
to  the  other  portions  of  the  building,  including 
the  male  and  female  wards,  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  administrative  block,  and  leads,  right  and 
left,  to  corridors  8 ft.  in  width  and  450  ft.  in 
length,  from  which  the  several  wards  are 
approached.  The  whole  of  the  patients’  wards 
are  heated  by  Galbon’s  scoves,  in  conjunction  with 
hot-water  pipes,  carried  round  the  walls  of 
the  several  wards.  The  whole  of  the  cooking  is 
by  gas,  and  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
hitobens  there  are  three  lifts,  one  in  the  centre 
and  the  others  at  each  end  of  the  corridors,  by 
which  food  is  conveyed  from  the  basement  to  all 
the  upper  portions  of  the  building.  There  are 
also  similar  lifts  for  the  oonveyanoe  of  patients 
to  and  from  the  various  wards  on  the  upper 
floors.  Each  floor  is  well  supplied  with  baths 
aud  lavatories,  aud  at  one  end  of  all  the  wards 
there  are  nurses’  kitohena  and  scalleries,  com. 
manding  a view  at  one  glanoe  of  the  entire  ward. 
The  engine-house,  boiler-house,  and  laundry 
buildings  form  a separate  blook  at  the  extreme 
back  of  the  premises,  and  contain  an  engine  of 
eight-horse  power,  together  with  washing,  wring, 
ing,  mangliug,  and  other  machines  in  connexion 
with  the  laundry  department.  Ou  one  side  of 
the  entranoe-gates  there  is  a neat  and  ornamental 
porter’s  lodge,  and  on  the  opposite  side  a mor- 
tuai'y  and  dead-house. 

On  the  extreme  west  side  of  the  infirmary 
buildings  new  casual  wards  are  in  course  of 
erection,  on  a much-improved  prinoiple.  They 
consist  of  a range  of  buildings  two  stories  in 
height,  having  accommodation  for  seventy-eight 
casuals,  male  and  female.  The  building  is  being 
erected  on  the  separate  system.  On  the  ground 
floor  there  are  wards  for  forty  male  casuals, 
divided  from  each  other  by  partition-walls,  and 
in  front  of  each  are  the  labour  cells,  where  the 
casnals  will  be  required  to  do  certain  work, — 
chiefly  stone-breaking,  — before  leaving  their 
wards.  The  female  wards,  thirty-eight  in 
number,  are  on  the  upper  floor.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  wards  there  is  an  administrative 
blook,  containing  the  residence  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  other  officers  of  the  wards.  This 
department  will  also  be  fitted  with  baths,  a dis- 
infecting apparatus,  and  other  sanitary  ap- 
pliances, one  of  the  intended  regnlations  being 
that  each  casnal  shall  have  a bath  before  going 
to  his  or  her  ward. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  buildings,  a 
lofty  water-tower  is  also  in  course  of  ereotioo  at 
the  south-east  aide  of  the  new  workhouse,  which 
is  intended  to  supply  both  that  establishment 
and  the  infirmary.  The  dimensions  of  the  tower 
at  the  base  are  28  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  it  is  carried 
up  in  seven  stages  to  a height  of  a little  more 
than  100  ft.  At  each  angle  there  are  strong 
buttresses,  all  the  dressings  and  window-heads 
being  iu  Portland  atone,  and  the  rest  of  the 
structure  in  stock  and  red  brick,  uniform  with 
the  workhouse  and  infirmary  adjoining.  At  the 
top  of  the  tower  there  is  a cast-iron  tank,  which 
will  contain  21,000  gallons  of  water,  surmonnted 
by  a wronght-iron  gabled  roof,  covered  with  red 
tiles.  There  is  a stone  staircase  from  the  ground 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  and  the  rooms 
on  the  different  floors,  seven  in  number,  will  be 
used  for  stores. 

Messrs.  Fowler  & Hill  are  the  architects  for 
the  whole  of  the  buildings,  the  contractor  for  the 
infirmary  and  the  casual  wards  being  Mr.  James 
Taylor,  aud  for  the  water-tower  Messrs.  Crockett. 
Mr.  W.  Gooding  has  acted  as  clerk  of  works 
daring  the  progress  of  the  several  buildings,  the 
entire  cost  of  whioh,  including  the  water-tower, 
is  estimated  at  upwards  of  65,OOOJ. 


PULPIT,  CHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

We  add  to  the  illustrations  already  given  in 
our  pages  of  the  new  works  in  Chester  Cathedral 
a view  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  composed  of  oak  ; 
the  panels  represent  Sb.  John  preaching  in  the 
Wilderness,  the  Vision  of  St.  John,  and  the 
building  of  Solomon’s  Temple.  It  is  the  hand, 
some  gift  of  the  Freemasons,  and  was  executed 
by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  from  the  design 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A. 
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PULPIT,  CHESTER  CATHEDRAL. Sip.  G.  G.  Scoti.  K.A.,  Apchitect. 
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THE  GOOTJLDAS  TEJPALL  NATIVE 
GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  BOMBAY. 

This  bnilding  ia  erected  at  the  northern  part 
of  the  esplanade  facing  the  aonth-east.  The 
design  ia  by  Colonel  J.  A.  Poller,  tt.E.  j the  style 
is  Early  English  Gothic.  It  afforda  accomrao. 
dation  for  eighty-eighb  male  and  forty-four 
female  patients,  and  the  reqnieite  dispenaary, 
operating  room,  matrOD’a  room,  surgery,  bath, 
rooms,  &o.  The  principal  ataircase  ia  of  blue 
basalt  stone,  and  obtains  its  light  and  ventilation 
from  two  tbree-light  windows  in  the  central 
feature,  and  from  four  dormer  windows  in  the 
roof  above,  as  also  from  the  corridors  on  the 
three  floors.  The  two  aervants’  staircases  are  of 
cast-iron,  by  Messrs.  Maofarlane  & Co.,  Glasgow. 
The  general  facing  ia  of  coursed  blue  basalt, 
roughly  dressed,  bases  of  bine  basalt,  columns 
and  arches  of  Coorla  (a  buff.coloured  basalt). 
Capitals,  cornices,  and  parapets  are  of  Pore- 
bonder  stone  (a  caloareons  sandstone).  The 
rooms  and  corridors  are  paved  with  Minton’s 
tiles. 

The  roof  is  covered  with  the  Broomhall  Com- 
pany’s  patent  red  tiles  on  teak  planking  and 
framing. 

There  are  four  medallions  in  marble  by  Mr, 
Kipling,  of  the  School  of  Arte,  of  the  following 
castes — Bbatia,Parbhoo,  Mussulman,  and  Parsee, 
erected  on  the  south-east  and  sonth-west  faces 
of  the  central  feature. 

The  following  detached  bnildings,  covered  in 
with  the  Broomhall  Company’s  patent  red  tiles, 
have  also  been  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
main  building  at  a cost  of  72,016  rupees  ; — 
Apothecary’s  and  assistant  apothecary’s  quarters, 
consisting  of  two  floors;  cholera  and  small-pox 
wards,  consisting  of  one  floor;  servants’  quarters; 
and  dead-house. 

The  main  building  contains  702,038  cubio  feet, 
and  cost  2,95,074  rupees,  at  a rate  of  6 annas  and 
9 pies  (lOsd.)  per  cubio  foot,  including  drainage, 
water  supply,  and  gas. 

There  is  a marble  tablet  in  the  main  staircase 
vestibule,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — 
THE  GOCULDAjJ  TEJPALL  NATIVE  GENERAL 
HOSPITAL. 

The  Maio  Buildinc  erected  frnm  Designs  by 
Lieut. -Col.  J.  A,  Fuller,  R.E., 

_And  the  Detached  Buildinss  from  Designs  by 

Nusserwanjee  Darajee  Mirja,  Overseer,  P.W.D., 

And  ‘auctioned  by 

The  Government  of  India,  on  the  Ist  April,  1870. 

The  work  was  commenced  on  the  10th  Map,  1870  ; His 
Excellency  the  Rt.  Hoiible.  Sir  Seymour  Tesey  T'itzgerald, 
G.C.S-I.,  Governor,  and  President  iu  Council,  and  was 
completed  on  the  SIh  April,  1874,  His  Excellency  the 
Honourable  Sir  Philip  Edward  Wodebouae,  K.C.B., 
Governor,  President  in  Council. 

The  work  was  carried  out  under  the  immedinte  orders 
of  Lieut.-Col.  J.  A.  Fuller,  R.E.,  from  May,  1870,  to  May, 
1871  ; J.  H.  E.  Hart,  M.  Inst,  C.E.,  from  May,  1871,  to 
hovember,  1872:  Col.  J.A.  Fuller,  R.E.,  from  November, 
18/2,  to  April,  ls74  ; Muncherjee  Cowa‘jee  Muryban  being 
Assistant-Engineer  in  charge. 


Goculdas  Tejpall  contributed  Rs.  1,50,000 

Kstiniate  as  sanctioned  3,t7,ini 

Actual  cost 3^(17  4^.5 


Colonel  M.  K.  Kennedy,  E.E.,  Secretary  to  Government, 
Public  Works  Depattraent. 


THE  STAINED  WINDOWS  OF  FAIRFORD.* 
I SHOULD  only  weary  the  patience  of  readers 
were  1 to  attempt  to  say  over  again  a tithe 
of  what  has  been  so  well  said  as  to  these 
windows  by  the  late  Mr.  Holt  on  the  one 
side,  and  by  Mr.  Fuller  Russell,  Mr.  Jackson, 
&c.,  on  the  other.  Mr.  Holt  did  extremely  vain- 
able  eervice,  by  the  very  marked  manner  in  which 
he  actually  spoke  and  wrote,  in  directing  public 
attention,  nine  years  ago,  to  this  glass,  and  its 

extreme  value,  in  protesting  against  miejudged  and 

incompetent  restorations,  and  even  indirectly  by 
his  own  warm-hearted  enthusiasm  and  energetic 
advocacy  of  theclairas  of  Albert  Diirer.  Whether 
be  was  right  or  wrong  on  this  point,  at  least  he 
contributed  to  arouse  public  attention,  and  in 
regard  to  the  revival  of  Mediaeval  art,  and  to  the 
preservation  of  Medimval  monnments,  merely  to 
arouse  attention  is  to  do  a great  deal.  It  is  for 
this  reason  1 think  we  are  deeply  indebted  to 
Mr.  Holt,  and  that  on  the  present  occasion  it  is 
fitting  that  we  should  record  the  expression  of 
onr  gratitude  as  a tribute  to  his  memory,  even 
though  we  cannot  add  onr  agreement  with  all 
his  opinions.  Speaking  for  myself,  I may  premise 
that  the  lamented  gentleman  expressed  many 
opinions  which  I do  not  share,  and  this  will  be 
evident  to  any  one  who  chooses  to  compare  the 
course  of  bis  argument  with  my  own.  At  the 
same  time,  and  admitting  that  Mr.  Holt  made' 


* From  a paper  by  Mr.  J.  Powell. 


many  mistakes,  I do  not  think  that,  on  the 
general  question  as  to  Durer’s  having  had  a 
share  in  the  designs,  he  was  a folly  competent 
judge.  We  all  know  how  far  bias  is  capable  of 
deceiving  ns  all,  and  Mr.  Holt  formed  no  exoep- 
tion  to  the  general  rule  ; but  it  does  seem  to  me 
that,  in  the  first  place,  familiar  as  he  undonbtedly 
was  with  the  works  of  his  favoarite  master,  as 
to  the  general  character  of  these  designs  he  was 
most  unlikely  to  go  wrong.  Mr.  Holt  was  then, 
in  my  opinion,  previously  to  and  apart  from  bias, 
a good  critic  as  to  what  bears  the  stamp  or  not 
of  Albert  Durer’s  mind.  In  addition  to  this, 
I have  never  seen  him  completely  answered  on 
several  points ; these  points  may  be  summed 
up  under  four  heads.  In  the  first  place,  we 
know  from  independent  testimony  of  Diirer  as 
a glass  painter;  secondly,  there  are  the  nn- 
doubtedly  German  characteristics  ; thirdly,  the 
Niimberg  marks,  pointing  to  a Niirnberg  origin 
of  the  glass;  fourthly,  there  are  the  marks  of 
Diirer  himself.  Already  in  varions  articles  and 
letters,  and  especially  in  a paper  published  in 
full  in  the  Builder  of  March  18,  1876,  I have 
endeavoured  to  show  how  completely  the  facts 
of  the  ease  bear  out  Mr.  Holt’s  argument  under 
the  above  heads.  I will  endeavour  to  break  new 
ground,  and  to  import  a little  novelty  into  a 
well-worn  theme.  I propose,  then,  to  compare, 
as  briefly  as  the  interesting  nature  of  the  matter 
will  allow,  some  few  of  the  examples  of  stained 
and  painted  glass  I have  visited  in  the  course  of 
my  researches  into  this  question — to  compare 
these  with  the  Fairford  windows  ; and  I will 
commence  with  a few  of  the  Engli.sh  examples 
visited.  In  the  autnmn  of  1876,  I visited 
Shrewsbury,  and  saw  the  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
which  ia  very  interesting,  and  dates  from  Nor- 
man times  downward.  The  windows  are  most 
interesting,  though  the  greater  part  are  modern 
copies  of  the  Dureresqne  school,  some,  perhaps, 
rather  close  copies.  Considering  the  diflBoulty 
I felt  in  hunting  out  the  gennine  old  material 
from  amidst  its  modern  surroundings,  I think 
that  modern  restorers,  in  their  anxiety  to  clean 
and  renew  ancient  designs,  are  not  always  as  care- 
ful of  the  treasures  they  have  charge  of  as  could 
be  wished.  Besides  some  Flemish  panels  in  the 
sacristy,  old  glass  is  seen  on  the  north  side,  as 
well  as  in  Trinity  chapel.  The  most  interesting 
of  all  are,  perhaps,  the  fine  Jesse  (which  has 
been  restored  iu  the  lower  range  of  panels,  and 
partly  in  the  tracery) , and  the  three  lancet  lights 
forming  a triple  window  to  the  north  of  the  high 
altar  of  the  choir,  containing  subjects  from  the 
life  of  St.  Bernard,  attributed  to  the  designs  of 
Diirer.  In  this  window  painted  glass  tends  to 
supersede  stained,  and  henoe,  although  the  rubies 
and  gold  are  of  extremely  good  tone,  it  is  the 
pictorial  character  of  the  glass  which  chiefly 
attracts  the  eye.  The  style  and  accessories  are 
German,  and  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
whether  actually  the  outcome  of  the  mind  and 
hand  of  Diirer  himself,  are  certainly,  I think,  of 
his  school.  The  architectural  character  of  the 
ornament  is  late  Gothic,  mingled  with  Renais. 
sance,  in  the  style  seen  at  Niirnberg,  and  five 
windows  in  Cologne.  The  nimbus  ia  still 
retained,  and  the  character  of  the  figures  and 
faces  is  rather  Mediteva!  than  Renaissance. 
The  anatomy  and  drawing  of  the  figures  are 
superior  to  what  is  often  seen  at  Fairford.  The 
interlacing  ensping  ia  later  than  this  detail  at 
Fairford,  and  comes  closer  to  Cologne  and  to 
some  windows  at  Niirnberg.  This  fine  window 
contains  fourteen  subjects  from  the  life  of  St. 
Bernard,  reckoned  the  last  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Cburob  ; it  is  painted  in  small  panels.  It  was 
brought,  accorciing  to  this  and  other  authorities, 
from  the  vaults  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sevin  at 
Cologne,  whither  it  had  been  carried  from  the 
ruins  of  the  great  Abbey  of  Altenberg.  The 
Jeese  at  Shrewsbury  is  likewise  a fine  window 
of  a much  earlier  style,  some  25  ft.  or  30  ft. 
high;  it  is  executed  in  the  mosaic  method, 
assisted  as  usual  by  enamel  painting  in  the  out. 
lines  and  shadows ; the  date  assigned  to  this 
is  1352-3,  and  it  accords  entirely  with  the  style 
and  general  appearance.  Tewkesbury  Abbey 
Church  contains  seven  windows  in  the  choir,  of 
a date  approaching  close  to  the  Jesse  just  men- 
tioned ; they  were  bestowed  by  the  Despencere 
abont  1349.  These  Tewkeabnry  windows  bear  a 
remarkable  likeness  in  tone  of  colour  and  general 
appearance  to  the  beautiful  glass  at  Chartres 
and  Rouen,  especially  that  seen  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Chartres  and  the  Church  of  St.  Ouen.  The 
east  window  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  is  a fine 
one  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  contains  some  rich  rnby  and  other  colours. 
The  decorated  canopies,  from  the  straight  lines 


in  which  they  are  enclosed,  have  the  look  of 
having  been  made  to  order,  and  were  from  their 
appearance  executed  like  most  English  Mediaeval 
glass  from  the  designs  of  foreign  artists.  This 
window,  praised  highly  by  Winston,  is  in  my 
humble  opinion  not  equal  to  the  Tewkesbury  or 
Malvern  windows.  The  east  window  of  the  lady, 
ohapel  contains  glass  of  several  periods,  and  re- 
mains of  a rod  of  Jesse  among  the  rest:  the  greater 
portion  comprise  figure  and  canopy  snbjeot  of 
Perpendicular  appearance.  The  glass  at  Malvern, 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  I esteem  very  highly, 
and  the  look  of  the  beautiful  windows  of  the 
north  side  of  the  choir  is  extremely  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  so  excellent  is  the  tone  of  the  white 
glass.  Of  the  purely  Mediaeval  glass  just  spoken 
of,  I am  inclined  to  place  the  Malvern  and 
Tewkesbury  examples  in  the  highest  position. 
The  St.  Bernard  window  at  Shrewsbury  ia  too 
late  for  fair  comparison  with  pure  Medimval 
glass,  and  although  it  presents  certain  analogies 
to  Fairford,  is  yet  properly  classified  as  Cinqne 
Cento,  which  terra  Winston  applies  to  the  tran. 
sition  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Renaissance. 
The  Malvern  windows  are  especially  valuable  as 
perfeotly.preserved  specimens  of  the  art  of  the 
Middle  .fVges  at  different  periods  of  the  fifteenth 
century ; the  tone  of  the  choir  windows  is 
extremely  silvery  and  light, — just  the  sort  of 
glass,  I should  say,  to  suit  our  Northern  climate. 
The  Tewkesbury  Abbey  windows  exhibit  rich 
culouring,  especially  in  the  crimson  and  green 
shades.  The  canopies,  so  extremely  effective 
and  beautiful  in  themselves,  recall  to  mind  the 
forest  of  pinnacles,  suob  a prominent  feature  of 
Milan  Cathedral,  and  the  tabernacle-work  of 
German  art.  Now  for  a brief  comparison  of  the 
foregoing  with  Fairford  windows.  I may  pre. 
miae  that  before  jotting  down  the  opinion  I am 
now  expressing  I had  visited  a fairly  large 
number  of  examples  of  coloured  glass  in  English 
cathedrals,  churches,  and  chapels.  Putting  aside 
Cinque  Cento  and  Renaissance  glass,  I must 
confess  that  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  drawing  of  the  figures,  although  defective, 
is  yet  ahead  of  that  found  elsewhere.  The 
peculiar  features  of  later  work  are  in  the  win- 
dows at  Fairford  wonderfully  well  allied  to  the 
gem-Iike  eS’ect  of  ancient  stained  glass.  The 
ruby,  and  its  various  shades,  the  gold  stains,  the 
ultramarine,  and  sometimes  the  green  are  notice, 
able  for  brilliancy  or  beanty  of  tint.  The  enamel 
nsed  is  darker  than  at  Malvern,  a warm  reddish 
brown,  as  Winston  notices.  There  is  more 
variety  of  faco  and  expression  than  at  Malvern ; 
while  the  canopies  and  accessories  diff’er  from 
any  seen  elsewhere  in  this  country,  and  tho 
general  conclusion  I came  to  last  autumn  accords 
with  the  one  I have  oorne  to  this,  and  it  is  one, 
too,  whioh  I have  little  doubt  many  are  on  the  i 
whole  prepared  to  accept,  viz.,  that  as  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  the  Fairford  windows  are 
unique,  and  can  only  be  paralleled  in  Germany, 
and  in  particular  at  Niirnherg  and  Cologne. 

In  proceeding  to  make  a short  comparison  : 
between  these  beautiful  windows  and  five  others 
in  the  north  aisle  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  as  well  : 
as  with  windows  in  the  ancient  town  of  Niirn- 
berg,  I may  remark  that  Winston,  the  best 
English  authority  on  coloured  glass,  prepares 
the  way  for  suoh  a comparison  by  grouping  the  ' 
windows  together  in  more  than  one  place  in  his  : 
works.  He  mentions  the  “ panelled  arrange- 
ments” seen  in  seven  of  the  windows  in  St. 
Lawrence,  Niirnberg,  and  says  that  similar 
arrangements  are  visible  in  the  five  windows  at 
Cologne.  In  all  these  Winston  observes  that  the 
art  of  glaBS-pninting  was  making  great  progress, 
that  the  power  of  stipple-shading  was  develop, 
ing,  and  that  coloured  glass  was  tending  every 
day  to  assume  a more  pictorial  character.  Next 
Winston  proceeds  to  speak  of  Fairford,  and  it  is 
a remarkable  fact  that  so  ranch  was  be  taken 
with  the  progress  of  the  technioal  execution  he 
saw  there,  as  actually  to  place  the  Fairford  win- 
dows later  than  the  five  at  Cologne,  which  it  is 
now  generally  agreed  was  a mistake,  as  the 
dates  1508  and  1509  are  seen  in  two  of  the  latter. 
Besides  the  remarkable  faettbat  Winston  thonght 
that  Fairford  exhibited  greater  progress  in  the 
art  of  painting  glass  than  those  truly  magnifioent 
windows  at  Cologne,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  i 
"panelled  arrangement”  of  snbjeots  above  1 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Cologne  and  Niirn-  i 
berg,  is  a very  noticeable  feature  in  the  Fairford  1 
windows.  It  is  not  merely  visible  in  the  figure  1 
and  canopy  series  (wherein  yon  see  an  Old  or 
New  Testament  personage,  or  a saint  or  perse, 
entor  of  the  Cbnrcb)  ; but  also  in  the  picture- 
windows,  where  it  may  be  observed, — as  for  in- 
stance in  windows  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  VII.,  VIII., 
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id  IX., — that  there  are  elegant  banded  pillare 
1 either  side  supporting  rather  heavy  canopies 
rerhead,  and  that  the  various  figures  and  details 
’the  subjects,  painted  in  the  windows,  appear 

the  open  panels  left  by  the  architectural 
ork.  Now  it  is  a most  important  ciroumstanoe, 
ad  one  having  a special  value  in  reference  to 
le  origin  of  the  glass,  that  not  only  have  we 
ere  the  same  panelled  arrangement  as  at  Nurn- 
erg  and  Cologne,  but  that  the  character  of  the 
rchitecture  of  the  panels  under  which  the 
gores  appear  is  similar  in  all  three  examples, 
bat  character  is  wholly  foreign  to  what  is  seen 
1 English  architecture  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
entury ; it  may  best  be  described  as  a Florid 
kithio,  with  which  many  Romanesque  details 
ombine.  These  Romanesque  details  are  the 
ound  arches,  the  squared  abacus,  and  the  heavy 
ppearanoeof  the  whole  canopy.  Some  features, 
Qoh  as  the  elegant  little  shafts  supporting  a 
ridely  spreading  head,  remind  one  of  Indian 
rchitecture,  and  the  Garden  of  Olives,  and  the 
pires  of  the  gorgeous  temple  in  another  window 
.re  also  of  Eastern  character.  Now,  this  Eastern 
haraoter  was  a feature  of  German  architecture 
Q the  middle  ages,  and  may  be  found  to  this  day 
lot  only  in  the  interior  of  hooses  at  Nurnberg, 
int  in  the  cities  along  the  Rhine  and  elsewhere 
D Germany 

The  similarity  which  actually  exists  between 
iJurnberg  and  Fairford  is  so  close  that  I cannot 
magiue  any  candid  mind  refusing  to  acknowledge 
t for  a fact,  so  soon  as  it  is  fairly  set  forth  in  its 
ight.  I take  one  window  as  a sample  of 


those  of  Fairford.  Hence,  for  the  sake  of  the 
progress  of  the  science  of  arobaeology,  it  ought 
to  be  stated  publicly  that  only  a little  more 
study  and  research  is  needed  in  order  to  clear 
up  many  points  now  in  dispute,  in  reference  to 
these  beautiful  windows  at  Fairford. 


leveral  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sebald ; of  all  the 
Dost  characteristic  in  reference  to  the  Fairford 
Iiuoifixion.  Although  this  windowin  St.  Sebald 
probably  older  than  these  with  which  I am 
jomparing  it,  yet  as  we  have  no  record  of  the 
jxaot  date  of  either,' — nothing  but  the  general 
)haracter  and  the  details  to  judge  from, — no 
lertain  inference  as  to  the  respective  dates  can 
be  drawn.  Foor  panels  of  the  window  are 
xjcupied  with  the  Crucifixion,  which  bears  a re. 
narkable  resemblance  to  the  same  subject  here. 
[d  the  first  place,  as  in  Diirer’s  Crucifixion  at 
B^sle,  an  angel  is  introduced  over  the  cross  of 
ihe  Penitent  Thief  and  receives  his  soul,  repre- 
jented  by  a small  white  body,  while  a demon 
receives  the  soul  of  the  Impenitent,  represented 
by  a dark  body.  Secondly,  there  is  another 
point  specially  emphasised  by  Mr.  Holt  in  1868, — 
»nd  found  in  the  Biisle  Crncifixion,  if  I mistake 
□ot, — and  it  is  one  not  commonly  seen  ; Christ 
our  Lord  is  crucified  with  nails  on  a cross  of 
sawn  timber,  whereas  the  thieves  are  bound  with 
ropes  to  rude  logs  of  unsawn  wood, — thus  to 
mark  more  emphatically  their  subordination  to 
the  central  figure  of  the  picture.  The  Blessed 
Virgin  is  supported  in  the  arms  of  St.  John  and 
attended  by  the  holy  women  present;  and 
Magdalen  embraces  the  cross  with  energy  and 
fervour.  These  points  are  varied  a little  at 
Fairford,  though  the  same  idea  reigns  supreme; 
but  they  are  fonnd,  not  only  in  the  famons 
Brnssels  Crucifixion,  of  which  so  much  was  made 
the  endeavour  to  crush  poor  Mr.  Holt,  but 
also  in  a small  painting  on  panel,  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Northwiok,  now  belonging 
to  Mr.  Baillie,  and  as  to  the  authorship  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt,  for  besides  the  name  of  Diirer 
upon  the  frame,  I have  found  its  facsimile 
among  the  works  of  the  msster,  not  only  in 
general  outlines,  but  also  in  the  dog, — re. 
production  of  one  in  St.  Hubert,  — and 
the  executioner  on  the  ladder,  which  is  the 
reproduction  of  the  same  figure  at  Basle. 
Among  other  points  of  analogy  between  this 
picture  and  Fairford  is  that  of  representing  the 
Virgin  as  in  the  act  of  fainting.  Many  more 
remarkable  points  of  analogy  between  this 
window  and  the  east  window  at  Fairford  might 
be  added,  but  perhaps  we  have  said  onongh  to 
show  that  a very  close  similarity  in  composition 
and  in  detail  does  actually  exist,  so  much  so  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  unless  it  be  assumed 
that  the  designer  of  the  two  was  the  same 
person, — which  as  yet  I have  not  dene, — that 
the  artist  of  the  Crucifixion  at  Fairford  must 
have  been  familiar  with  this  window  at  Nurnberg, 
or  with  a design  of  exactly  similar  character. 
In  taking  leave  of  this  window,  I may  add,  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  choose  to  pursue  the 
question  farther,  that  it  is  briefly  mentioned  in 
a former  paper,  written  for  the  Archmological 
Institute,  and  published  in  the  Builder,  as  window 
IV.  In  fine,  what  makes  the  comparison  between 
Fairford  and  Nurnberg  so  deeply  interesting  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  latter  city  there  are  windows, 
just  a little  earlier,  of  the  same  period,— judging 


THE  TRADE  UNIONS  CONGRESS  AT 
LEICESTER. 

MR.  BRASSEY’S  addresses. 

We  have  already  briefly  noted  tbe  opening  of 
the  tenth  annual  Congress  of  trade  unionists. 
On  Wednesday,  the  19th  ult.,  the  secretary  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  read  a letter  from 
the  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  with  respect  to  tbe  great  rail- 
way strikes,  contending  that,  tbongh  they  were 
attributable  to  many  oanses,  yet  “tbe  hair  that 
broke  the  camel's  back  ” was  a reduction  of  wages 
which  was  ordered  to  take  efiect  on  the  several 
railroads  of  the  State  from  the  Ist  until  the  15lh 
of  July.  He  detailed  the  various  grievances  to 
which  the  workmen  had  been  subjected,  con. 
cludiDg  that  all  these  things  together  apparently 
drove  the  men  to  desperation ; at  least,  it 
caused  all  of  them  to  make  a strike. 

Mrs.  Pattison,  of  the  London  llBookbinders 
Union,  then  resumed  the  discussion  on  Mr- 
Halliday’s  motion: — 

That  this  Congress  approves  of  the  I'actory  and 
Workshops  Bill  introduced  by  the  Government  Isst 
session,  with  the  amendments  recommended  by  the  Bsr- 
liameniaTy  Committee  and  others,  and  requests  the  next 
committee  to  do  all  they  can  to  secure  the  passing  of  a 
satisfactory  measure  early  next  session,  and  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  assist  in  securing  this 
Eurtber,  this  Congress  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
ill  stand  by  the  lines  of  their  Bill  of  last 


Government 
session.” 

She  said  she  did  not  intend  to  move  an  amend, 
ment,  but  she  advocated  at  great  length  that 
women  should  have  an  equal  right  to  earn  wages 
in  tbe  field  of  labour  with  men,  and  that  there 
should  not  be  exceptional  legislation  for  women, 
who  should  be  enabled  to  earn  their  own  living 
without  the  undue  restriotions  now  imposed  on 
them. 

Mr.  Davis  (Birmingham  Brassworkers)  said 
men  in  his  trade  suffered  materially  from  bad 
ventilation.  Scarcely  one  man  ever  reached  tbe 
age  of  fifty  years.  Birmingham  women  worked 
at  the  vice  and  the  lathe,  which  was  a disgrace 
to  the  country. 

Mr.  Causey  said  what  was  wanted  was  the 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  for  women. 

Mr.  Broadhurst  reviewed  the  domestio  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes,  and  said  some  of  the  women 
of  this  country  were  being  employed  in  work 
utterly  unsuited  for  them,  and  they  were  power- 
less to  drag  themselves  out  of  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  placed,  unless  a hand  was 
stretched  to  them  from  the  outside.  The  great 
body  of  female  labour  in  this  country  had  not 
the  ohance  of  combination,  and  while  he  con. 
tended  that  Mrs.  Pattison  and  others  had  done  a 
great  deal  to  promote  unions,  they  would  not 
even  help  themselves  to  drag  mothers  and  sisters 
out  of  the  bands  of  those  who  employed  them. 

Mr.  Gilliver  (Birmingham)  said  they  wanted 
an  Act  to  restrict,  as  far  as  possible,  female 
labour. 

Mr.  Tamer  (Sbefileld)  said,  if  a poll  was  taken, 
a large  majority  ot  women  would  vote  for  work, 
ing  in  the  workshops. 

Mr.  Wright  (Glasgow)  would  go  for  a Bill  to 
regulate  the  working  boors  of  men  as  well  as 
of  women. 

Mrs.  Pattison  said  some  speakers  thought 
women  should  work  at  appiopriate  trades. 
Women  themselves  thought  men  had  no  right  to 
decide  which  was  au  appropriate  trade.  They 
wanted  protection,  but  objected  to  Parliamentary 
protection. 

Mr.  Birtwhistle  proposed  : — 

"That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee,  immediately  upon  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Acts  Consolidation  Bill  becoming  law,  to  call  the  attention 
of  tho  Government  to  the  present  inetlicient  atatf  of 
inspectors,  with  a view  to  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
number  of  efficient  and  practical  persons  as  inspectors  or 
sub-inspectors.” 

He  said  there  were  39,000  factories  and  89,000 
workshops,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  that 
additional  inspectors  should  be  employed. 

Mr.  M'Allan  (Edinburgh)  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion,  and  pointed  out  that  in  some  places  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  the  inspectors  were  ignorant 
of  the  places  where  work  was  carried  on. 

Mr.  Solmshaw  (Sheffield),  and  Mr.  J.  Pox 
(Bristol),  spoke  in  advocacy  of  the  resolution. 


from  internal  evidence,— and  a little  later,  than  \ which  was  carried  unanimously. 


In  connexion  with  the  Congress  was  a largely, 
attended  public  meeting,  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  19th,  when  Mr.  Guile  moved  : — 

" That  this  meeting  is  firmly  convinced  of  the  efficiency 
andpower  of  trade-unions  as  a means  of  Beeuring  to  the 
workpeople  of  the  United  Kingdom  a fair  share  in  the 
product  of  their  labour,  and  therefore  urges  the  men  and 
women  belonging  to  tbe  various  trades  to  exert  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  extend  and  strengthen  their  own  particular 
organisations.” 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  George  Potter  (London)  moved  : — 

" That  this  meeting,  regretting  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  desires  to  see  all  questions  in  dis- 
pute between  employers  and  employed,  which  are  not 
capable  of  amicable  settlement  between  the  parties  con* 
cerned,  referred  to  a properly  constituted  board  of  arbi- 
tration, in  which  the  interests  of  both  parties  shall  be 
fairly  and  adequately  represented.” 

Mr.  Burnett  eeconded  the  motion,  and  it  was 
supported  by 

Mr.  Thomas  Brassey,  M.P.,  who  referred  to 
the  advantages  of  arbitration,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  answer  the  self-proposed  question, 
“Why  am  I here?"  He  said  he  felt  he  was 
associated  more  particularly  with  the  capitalist 
view  of  tbe  subject,  and  therefore  if  it  were 
possible  to  view  labour  as  an  enemy  when  it 
was  in  truth  intimately  associated  with  capital, 
and  ,on  equal,  fair,  and  just  terms  with  capital, 
in  order  to  production,  then  he  might  regard 
himself  as  in  tbe  camp  of  the  enemy.  Bub  be 
did  not  take  that  view  of  labour,  and  therefore 
he  considered  himself  at  home  and  among  his 
friends.  He  was  there  to  express  also  in  a 
practical  form  his  grateful  sense  of  the  privileges 
he  had  enjoyed,  in  part  through  the  faithful 
services  of  the  working  classes  to  his  father. 
He  also  stood  there  because  he  felt  a deep  sense 
of  the  importance  of  a friendly  personal  oontraot 
between  the  various  classes  of  society.  It  was 
one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  the  age  in  which 
we  lived  that  increasingly  large  masses  of  work- 
men were  gathered  together  under  a single 
employer,  who  was  necessarily  a capitalist,  and 
that  thus  there  was  an  increasing  social  division 
between  class  and  class  which  ought  to  be  bridged 
over  by  every  possible  means.  The  modifications 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  industryof  theoountry 
had  rendered  brade.unions  an  inevitable  necessity. 
They  bad  been  guilty  of  some  errors  which  he 
was  not  called  upon  to  specify  further  than  that 
they  were  an  infringement  of  personal  liberty, 
bub  their  services  were  such  that  they  deserved 
the  grateful  recognition  of  the  country.  They 
had  been  of  great  advantage  in  promoting  arbi- 
tration  and  tbe  peaceful  solution  of  trade  dis- 
putes, and  their  value  bad  in  this  respect  been 
endorsed  by  Mr.  Redgrave,  the  inspector  of 
factories.  Capitalists  ought  to  be  reminded  that 
trade-unions  needed  their  help,  because  the 
great  practical  difficulty  workmen  experienced 
in  the  face  of  an  increase  or  decrease  in  wages 
was  their  ignorance  of  the  aotual  state  of  trade, 
which  could  only  be  ascertained  by  an  inspection 
of  their  employers’  books.  The  only  manner  in 
which  this  drawback  oonld  be  surmounted 
would  be  by  unions  enlisting  the  services 
of  men  of  superior  intellectual  attainments 
and  of  great  experience  to  act  on  their  be. 
half;  men  also  who  would  devote  their  time 
to  the  investigation  of  the  commercial  aspects 
of  trade,  and  in  whom  the  workman  ooald  place 
implicit  confidence.  While,  therefore,  he  could 
nob  be  blind  to  the  objectionable  features  of 
trade  unions,  he  recognised  them  as  embodying 
a noble,  earnest,  unselfish  spirit  of  self-help,  and 
as  such  he  respeoted  them,  and  commended 
them  to  the  grateful  appreciation  of  his  fellow, 
countrymen. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

At  the  sitting  oi  the  Congress  on  the  20th 
inst., — 

Mr.  Thomas  Brasaey  spoke  on  “ Work  and 
Wages  in  1877.”  He  denied  that  the  volume  of 
our  trade  hud  diminished  while  that  of  other 
nations  had  increased,  and  pointed  out  that  wages 
might  be  higher  here  than  elsewhere,  bat  the 
labonr  performed  was  cheaper  from  its  greater 
effectiveness,  and  from  the  saving  of  unnecessary 
supervision.  What  had  been  the  results  of  the 
French  treaty  ? Our  imports  from  France  had 
risen  from  17,000,000i.  to  47,000,000i. ; bat  our 
exports  to  France,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  duties, 
had  increased  186  per  cent.  Success  could  nob 
have  been  attained  except  by  the  co-operation  of 
skilful  labour  with  well-directed  capital.  The 
English  workman  might  claim  to  share  with  hia 
employer  the  merit  due  to  that  combination  of 
cheapness  of  cost  with  excellence  of  quality 
which  had  secured  for  ns  the  pre-eminence  we 
enjoyed  in  the  export  trade  of  the  world.  Grave 
faults  were  imputed  to  our  working . classes, 
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and  their  oondnot  in  many  instances  deserved 
censure;  bat  when  we  looked  abroad  we  heard 
exactly  the  same  complaints,  however  low  the 
wages.  In  those  trades  in  which  we  were  ex. 
posed  to  foreign  competition  the  English  work, 
man  had  in  the  main  performed  work  fully  pro. 
portionate  to  the  difference  of  wages  in  hia 
favour,  and  the  fact  that  we  were  running  a close 
race  in  some  branches  with  a country  where 
higher  wages  prevailed  than  those  earned  in 
England  was  proof  that  the  cost  of  labour  was 
not  correlative  with  the  scale  of  wages.  The 
American  workmen  were  oonscions  of  the  neoes. 
sity  of  working  hard  and  well  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  higher  wages  which  they  were  at  present 
e^ning,  and  any  regulations  whereby  the  native 
vigour  of  the  British  workman  was  restrained 
must  in  the  end  prove  fatal  in  their  consequences. 
No  doubt  the  effects  were  less  baneful,  in  a com- 
meroial  point  of  view,  in  the  building  and  other 
trades,  which  were  not  brought  face  to  face  with 
foreign  competitors;  but,  considering  that  im- 
proved dwellings  were  so  urgently  needed  for 
the  working  classes,  the  unwisdom  of  imposing 
rules  and  restrictions  tending  to  augment 
the  coat  of  building  must  be  patent  to  all. 
It  was  because  it  was  so  important  to  inspire 
workmen  with  the  hope  of  bettering  their  con- 
dition that  he  had  always  advocated  the  principle 
of  payment  by  results.  Many  trade-unions 
objected  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  payment  by 
the  piece  led  to  overwork  and  bad  workmanship. 
The  answer  was,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
particular  form  of  payment,  it  was  necessary  to 
give  to  the  workman  a personal  motive  for  exer. 
tion.  This  must  come  from  the  prospect  of  par- 
ticipation  in  the  profits  which  had  been  earned 
by  his  labour.  His  share  in  those  profits  should, 
of  course,  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
labour  which  he  had  contributed.  The  present 
depression  of  trade  could  not  be  laid  wholly,  or, 
indeed,  mainly,  to  the  charge  of  the  workmen! 
If  they  examined  the  recent  labour  movement 
historically  it  wonld  be  seen  that  in  order  of  time 
the  inflation  of  trade  preceded  the  inflation  of 
wages,  and  the  capitalist  must  bear  his  share  of 
the  responsibility.  In  the  discassioDS  on  the 
prolonged  depression,  the  exorbitant  price  of 
labour  was  continually  referred  to.  They  heard 
bnt  little,  however,  of  the  larger  share  of  blame 
which  rested  upon  the  capitalists,  the  employers 
of  labour,  and  the  investors  and  lenders  of 
money,  who  overstocked  the  markets  and 
caused  goods  to  be  sold  at  ruinous  prices,  and 
who,  by  enoooragiog  speculative  building,  had 
raised  wages^  to  the  present  level.  In  every 
country  and  in  every  line  of  business  the  same 
tendency  to  overtrading  bad  been  manifested. 
There  was  a striking  instance  in  the  steam 
communication  between  Liverpool  andNewYork. 
New  companies  had  been  established,  and  the 
fleets  of  the  older  firms  enlarged.  The  superfluous 
construction  of  numerous  costly  vessels  on  the 
Clyde  had  had  more  effect  in  making  labour  scarce, 
and  therefore  dear,  than  all  the  machinations  of 
the  local  trade-unions.  Again,  the  mannfaotnring 
iudnstry  of  the  country,  especially  in  coal  and 
irOD,_  had  been  injured  by  the  abuse  of  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  Joint-Stock  Companies 
Acts  for  the  conversion  of  private  bnsiness  into 
corporate  enterprises.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  de- 
nonnoed  in  telling  language  the  folly  of  investors 
who  deluded  themselves  with  the  belief  that 
they  could  expect  with  shareholders  in  a com- 
pany to  reap  all  the  profits  which  had  before 
been  earned  by  trained  and  experienced  mana. 
faoturers,  who  bad  spent  their  early  lives  in  the 
learning  and  their  maturer  years  in  the  admini- 
stration  of  a complicated  industry.  Sir  E. 
Beckett  had  said  that  (1)  unions  were  a com. 
bination  to  do  less  work  for  the  given  wages ; 
(2)  that  they  taught  the  fatal  doctrine  that  it 
was  the  business  of  the  working  men  to  do  no 
more  than  the  least  they  could  be  paid  for. 
These  grave  charges  might  be  true  in  a measnre, 
bnt  were  not  the  whole  truth.  With  regard  to 
the  second  charge,  if  it  were  true  that  bad  work- 
manship  was  advocated  by  trade-unions,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  national  reputation  was 
still  high  for  the  production  of  many  important 
articles  of  a quality  far  snperior  to  that  obtained 
abroad.  The  existence  of  trade-nnions  must  be 
accepted  as  a necessary  consequence  of  the  new 
phases  into  which  prodnetive  indnstry  has 
entered.  ^ The  only  practical  question  is  how  to 
direct  this  important  and  extensive  organisation 
into  a useful  channel.  The  working  classes 
were  more  or  less  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  profits 
employers  were  realising,  and  highly-qualified 
commercial  advisers  were  needed  to  guide  the 
deuberations  of  trade-unions  on  the  subject,  and 


they  ought  to  receive  an  ample  salary.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  regrettable  incidents  of  the 
organisation  of  industry  on  a large  scale  that 
the  personal  relations  between  employers  and 
their  workmen  had  become  less  intimate  than 
before.  Yet  how  many  prejudices  might  be  re- 
moved by  an  honest  interchange  of  ideas  face  to 
face  in  a spirit  of  conciliation,  and  with  a mutual 
and  sinoere  desire  to  declare  the  truth  and  to 
maiutain  justice. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  (Liverpool)  proposed : — 

"That  this  Congress  instructs  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee to  make  every  effort  to  induce  the  Government  to 
/nlfll  their  promises  to  introduce  a Bill  into  Parliament  to 
extend  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  1876,  to  British 
seamen  whilst  in  British  waters,  and  to  endeavour  to 
secure  that  the  provisions  so  introduced  are  of  a satisfac- 
tory nature." 

Mr.  Wheeler  (Loudon)  seconded  the  resolutiou, 
which  waa  carried. 

Mr.  Memmott  (Sheffield)  moved  : — 

"That  this  Congress  regrets  the  delay  in  placing  the 
patent  laws  of  the  country  upon  a satisfactory  footing, 
and  desires  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  continue 
their  efforts  to  secure  to  the  inventor  by  reasonable  pay. 
ments  the  benefits  of  his  invention." 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

Mr.  Rhodes  (Stoke-on-Trent)  proposed: — 

"That, in  consequence  of  the  notoriona  fact  that  hun- 
dreds  of  men,  and  in  some  cases  mere  boys,  are  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  stationary  and  other  steam  engines  and 
boilers,  and  who  are  in  no  respect  fitted  for  such  an  im- 

Eortant  work,  through  the  want  of  theoretical  and  practical 
nowledge,  immense  loss  of  life,  injury  to  persons,  and 
destruction  to  property  occurs ; this  Congress,  therefore, 
requests  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  render  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power  to  any  BUI  that  may  be  intro- 
duced before  Parliament  to  prevent  any  person  taking 
charge  of  either  steam  engines  or  boilers  unless  he  be  in 
possession  of  a certificate  of  competency,  which  he  shall 
have  obtained  from  a proporly-conatituted  Board  of 
Examiners,  appointed  by  Government  for  that  purpose.” 

Mr.  Juggins  (Darlaston)  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Waldman  (Ashtou-under-Lyne)  moved  as 
an  amendment  that  a clause  be  inserted  in  the 
resolution  including  stokers  and  tenders  of 
engines.  This  waa  seconded  by  Mr.  Inglis 
(Glasgow),  but  the  original  motion  was  adopted. 

At  the  sitting  on  the  2l8t,  Mr.  Broadhurst  was 
re-elected  as  Secretary  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee. 

Mr.  Shorrocks  (Manchester)  moved; — 

" That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress  the  system  known 
as  the  ‘sweating  system’  in  the  tailoring,  shoemakiog, 
and  other  domestio  trades  is  highly  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  those  engaged  in  them,  and  being  con- 
vinced of  the  danger  attendant  on  the  same  from  a moral, 
physical,  and  sanitary  point  of  view  ; and,  moreover,  seeing 
that  the  syalera  is  CBlculated  to  spread  iufectious  diseases, 
we  hereby  declare  our  conviction  that  it  becomes  a ques- 
tion for  imperial  and  local  legislation;  and  further,  »»e 
hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  employers  to  provide  workshop 
accommodation  for  those  they  employ  ; but  where  such  is 
not  the  case,  that  any  part  or  p-ris  of  a dwelling-house  so 
occupied  should  be  a workshop,  and  registered  and  in- 
spected as  such," 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  T.  Brassey,  M.P.,  iu  the  evening  addressed 
a large  assemblage  of  the  delegates  and  others 
interested  in  the  subject,  upon  " Labour  at  Home 
and  Abroad."  Mr.  Brassey  said  bis  oonolnsion 
waa  that  to  minimise  wages  was  by  no  means  the 
most  effectual  method  of  seouring  economy  of 
production.  It  was  cheaper  and  a happier  rule 
to  give  a fair  day’s  wages  for  a fair  day’s  work. 
The  prosperity  of  trade  must  be  a thing  little  to 
be  desired  if  it  could  only  be  attained  at  the 
price  of  misery  and  destitution.  While  there 
had  been  considerable  advance  iu  the  wages  of  all 
classes  of  workmen  employed  in  the  construe, 
tion  of  railways,  the  average  cost  per  mile  of 
railway  open  had  remained  approximately  the 
same.  The  inference  was  that  the  pressure  of 
the  high  price  of  labour  had  stimulated  iu  the 
utmost  degree  the  contriving  and  organising 
faculties  of  employers,  and  profits  had  been  re- 
duced to  a minimum.  The  reaction  from  the 
unstable  prosperity  of  1871-3  had  been  even 
more  marked  in  North  America,  Germany, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Belgium  than  in  this 
country.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  though  the 
depression  had  been  extreme,  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  production  in  1876  iu  the  Cleveland 
district  and  in  Scotland,  and  the  indications  for 
the  future  were  decidedly  more  hopeful.  In 
the  same  spirit  of  reckless  competition  which  had 
been  exhibited  in  the  coal  and  iron  trades  at 
home,  all  the  foreign  markets  had  been  over, 
stocked  with  British  goods,  and,  in  order  to  en. 
courage  sales  in  a glutted  market,  prices  were 
reduced.  To  cover  the  reduction,  manufacturers 
exercised  their  ingenuity  to  produce  a showy 
article  of  inferior  quality.  The  profits  derived 
from  the  recently  inflated  prices  gave  sudden 
and  colossal  fortnues  to  employers,  and  nnex. 
ampled  wages  to  workmen  ; bub  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction  speedily  exhausted  the  spending  power 
of  the  oonenmers,  and  we  saw  the  result  in  the 


number  of  furnaces  idle,  and  in  the  redaction' 
wages.  The  returns  upon  capital  had  bet 
diminished  at  least  as  much  by  rash  speoulatu 
as  by  the  aggression  of  trade  • unions.  No 
that  the  savings  of  the  country  were  fortunate! 
no  longer  invested  in  shares  of  bubble  ooa 
panies  and  loans  to  foreign  states,  a difficult 
bad  been  experienced  in  finding  suitable  obanne 
of  investment,  Money  was  being  advanced  t 
speculative  builders  which  fully  explained  th 
maintenance  of  wages  at  the  present  rates.  1 
was  not  the  trade-unions,  but  the  people  wb 
lent  money  to  builders,  who  really  regulate 
wages.  The  trade-unions,  on  the  other  bant 
must  acknowledge  that  this  was  not  all.  It  ha 
been  proposed  by  the  unions  that  the  depreoig 
tion  of  prices  should  be  resisted  by  a limitatio 
of  supply,  and  chat  the  mill  operatives  shoal 
work  short  time.  Such  a suggestion  must  b 
received  with  cantion.lest  by  making  prodnotio. 
more  costly  they  raised  the  price  of  Britia 
goods  in  the  neutral  markets  to  such  a poiu 
that  we  should  be  undersold  by  the  foreign  mancii 
facturers.  Again,  if  so  restricting  its  use  prel] 
vented  the  money  invested  in  oostly  maohiaer 
from  being  reproductive,  the  result  must  be  tha 
capital  wonld  be  diverted  from  manufacturing  t 
other  branches  of  bneioesa,  where  a more  satis 
factory  return  could  be  obtained.  In  all  classe 
an  advance  of  wages  must  be  made  subject  t 
two  conditions.  First,  the  cost  of  foreigr 
labour ; second,  the  scale  of  prices  might  b 
raised  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  consumer  b 
bear  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  working  mei 
offered  no  resistance  to  the  downward  pressure 
the  reduction  would  continue  until  wages  had  beei 
reduced  to  the  minimum  required  to  cover  the  cos 
of  subsistence.  If  labour  were  cheaper  in  Eng 
laud,  then  the  workmen  would  enjoy  some  advan 
tages  as  oonanmora  from  the  reduced  coat  o 
living ; but  how  far  that  reduction  woold  com 
pensate  for  the  reduotion  of  wages  it  was  no 
possible  to  say.  All  political  economists  wen 
agreed  that  a high  standard  of  living  was  ; 
stimulant  to  indnstry,  and  that  a low  standarc 
of  living  tended  to  indolence.  A demand  foi 
higher  wages  was  only  the  aspiration  to  a highei 
standard  of  living  in  another  form,  and,  provider 
that  ib  were  recognised  that,  for  the  highei 
wages,  au  equivalent  must  be  given  in  bette; 
work  and  more  work,  there  could  be  no  abstrao 
objection  to  the  demand.  The  concession  of  mort 
wfigea  without  the  equivalent  in  work  was  onlj 
possible  where  there  was  a margin  of  profii 
available  for  division  among  the  workmen.  I 
was  the  bnsinees  of  trade-unions  to  gather  mate, 
rials  for  forming  a judgment  as  to  whether  soot 
a margin  existed.  Where  it  did  not  exist,  andi 
tha  workman  knew  that  he  must  do  more  workj 
or  better  in  order  to  seenro  an  advance  of  wages, 
the  aspiration  for  a higher  etaodard  of  living 
waa  distinctly  beneficial  both  to  capital  and 
labour.  Having  spoken  of  the  condition  of  labour 
in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Brassey  proceeded  to 
say  that  in  England  there  were  two  great  evils 
with  which  the  working  class  had  to  contend — 
first,  overcrowded  dwellings;  and,  second,  an 
overcrowded  labour-market.  In  oonolnsion,  Mr. 
Brassey  remarked  that,  in  every  state  of  life  in' 
which  men  were  able  to  get  their  own  living,! 
there  were  special  oonsolations,  and  certainly  tbel 
wealthy  had  not  a monopoly  of  happiness.  Toi 
the  wise  man  riches  were  a weighty  responsi.f 
bility,  and  to  the  weak  man  a sore  temptation  ; i 
aud  while  the  follies  of  the  one  were  oontempti.  | 
ble,  the  anxieties  of  the  other  might  sometimes! 
deserve  the  sympathy  of  the  independent  artisan, 
far  as  they  were  apart.  The  variona  classes  of 
society  depended  on  one  another.  In  Iheiri 
union  consisted  onr  national  strength  and  indi. 
vidnal  happiness.  It  was  to  promote  that  anion 
he  had  come  among  them. 

The  Congress  terminated  its  sittings  on  Satur- 
day, the  22ad  of  September,  on  which  day  com- ' 
munications  were  read  from  the  Universal ' 
Socialist  Congress  of  Ghent,  and  from  the  Fede- 
ration of  German  Trade  Unions  at  Berlin,  the 
lalttr  acknowledging  that  the  English  trade, 
unions  had  been  their  models  and  predecessors, 
and  that  their  wise  organisation,  their  sound 
principles,  their  energy  in  maintaining  the  rights 
of  the  working  men,  elicited  their  admiration. 


Stone  Caiveis'  Society. — A.  dinner  took 
place  at  the  Green  Man,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  on  i 
the  28th  ult.,  to  celebrate  the  fifth  anniversary  ij 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Stone  Carvera’  1 
Society.  This  association,  established  in  j 
September,  1872,  has  met,  we  are  told,  with  J 
continued  success.  ' 
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SANITABY  INSTITUTE  OE  GEEAT 
BEITAIN. 

A Sanitary  Congress,  nnder  the  auspices  of 
is  Institute,  was  opened  at  Leamington  on 
sdnesday  last,  when  the  president,  Dr.  B.  W. 
ohardson,  P.R.S.,  delivered  an  inangnral  ad- 
esB,  mainly  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  his 
aory  as  to  the  origin  and  course  of  the  various 
idemic  diseases  or  spreading  pestilences  which 
eot  mankind.  This  theory,  which  he  advanced 
my  years  ago,  and  described  in  a lecture 
the  Sewage  Congress  at  Leamington  in  1867, 

R been  overshadowed  by  the  subsequent 
troduotion  of  the  German  theory.  The  presi* 
int's  object  was  again  to  give  publicity  to 
B view,  and  to  prove  it  to  be  more  practical 
d demonstrative  in  character  than  the  German 
eory.  The  latter  theory  supposed  that  spread- 
g diseases  are  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
6 germs  of  disease  into  the  body.  It  is  assumed 
at  these  germs  lie  outside  the  body,  and  are 
Tried  into  the  organism,  which  absorbs  them 
id  enables  them  to  act  as  ferments  from  which 
e specific  disease  arises,  each  disease  having 
esumabiy  its  own  germ.  The  theory  which 
r.  Richardson  exponnded  is  that  these  diseases 
e nroduced  by  poisons,  springing  simply  out  of 
e animal  secretions  of  the  affected  body.  He 
sisted  that  instead  of  looking  for  a living  self- 
odoctive  organisation  like  a germ  as  the 
lUse  of  maladies,  the  force  of  production  of 
e poisons  was  the  force  of  secretion  of  the 
ring  animal,  and  that  just  as  an  animal  like 
le  cobra  is  always  producing  poisons  by 
oretion,  so  a person  affected  with  a con- 
gious  disease  poisons  by  virtue  of  a similar 
ition.  Each  secretion  of  the  body  produces  its 
irticular  poison  under  conditions  unfavourable 
1 its  healthy  action,  or  under  conditions  when 
receives  into  itself  actual  poisonous  matter  by 
rect  contact.  He  held  that  this  view  accounts 
ir  the  production  of  all  the  existing  poisons 
msiug  communicable  diseases,  also  for  the 
imber  of  those  diseases  and  the  limitaticn  of 
le  number.  An  interesting  portion  of  the  die- 
mrse  related  to  the  spontaneous  origin  of  the 
)mmunicable  diseases  as  distinct  from  origin 
j direct  exposure  to  poisonous  matter.  The 
‘esideut  argued  that  as  all  the  glandular 
oretions  are  under  direob  nervous  influence, 

I in  some  oases  extreme  depression  of  the 
srvons  power,  as  from  starvation,  bad  food, 
rerorowding  or  other  similar  depressing 
lUses,  may  give  rise  to  suoh  a change  in  the 
icretion  that  it  becomes  poisonons,  independently 
! the  idea  of  inoculation  by  poisons  introduced 
om  without.  He  showed  that  in  London  a 
erson  thus  affected  may  become  a centre  of  con- 
kgion  because  he  is  himself  producing  a poison, 
'hich,  coming  in  contact  with  the  secretions  of 
bher  persons  not  previously  affected,  is  capable 
f communicating  the  specific  disease;  and  he 
rged  that  for  a similar  reason  as  to  the  origin 
lere  is  a hereditary  tendency  to  the  epidemic 
iseases  in  many  persons.  This  was  doe  to  the 
ervouB  impression  made  by  the  disease  on  the 
arent,  which  impression  is  transmitted  to  the 
ffspring  so  as  to  affect  the  glandular  function,  and 
redispose  to  disturbance  of  function,  which  leads 
3 production  of  the  disease.  He  believed  that 
yphoid  fever,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and 
robably  small-pox,  were  disbinotly  of  this  here- 
itary  character.  Concluding  with  the  practical 
pplioation  of  the  knowledge  of  glandular  theory 
a relation  to  sanitation,  the  President  said  ; — If 
he  contagium  vivum  view  be  true,  the  air  around 
s is  charged  with  invisible  germs  which  oome 
T6  know  not  wbenoe,  which  have  unlimited 
lower  to  fertilise,  and  which  need  never  cease 
o fertilise  and  multiply.  What  hope  was  there 
or  the  skill  of  man  to  overcome  these  hidden 
oes  ? Why  on  some  ocoasions  may  not  a plague 
pread  over  the  whole  world  and  destroy  life 
iniveraally  ? My  theory  presents  a different 
sspeot.  I say  to  men  and  women,  it  is  you  who 
^re  producers  of  oommunioable  disease,  or  it  is 
me  of  your  lower  earthmates  in  creation.  I look 
DD  the  man  or  other  animal  affected  with  a oon- 
iBgious  disease  as  one  in  the  position  of  the 
wbra,  and  I see  the  danger  is  all  but  limited  to 
ihe  person  affected.  Isolate  that  person  from 
ihe  rest  of  mankind,  take  care  bis  secretions  do 
lot  come  in  contact  with  those  of  susceptible 
lealthy  persons,  and  the  danger  is  over.  With 
lis  recovery  the  poison  is  destroyed.  If  my 
iheory  be  true,  we  sanitarians  have  a complete 
[nastery  over  the  diffusion  of  poisons  of  all  com- 
municable diseases.  We  can  limit  the  action  to 
propagating  power  of  the  affected  body  all 
bat  completely.  Beyond  this  we  mast  expect  to 


rednce  the  tendency  to  communicable  diseases 
in  succeeding  generations,  until  in  time  the  here- 
ditary susceptibility  to  a particular  spreading 
disease  shall  be  thoroughly  wiped  out.  The 
theory  suggests  a profitable  line  of  research 
on  the  production  and  reproduction  of  some 
poisons  by  inferior  animals,  and  their  trans- 
mission in  due  course  to  man.  The  theory 
finally  suggests  to  those  engaged  in  treat- 
ing diseases  of  a communicable  kind  the  best 
means  of  arresting  the  progress  of  a oom- 
munioable disease,  even  when  the  phenomena 
of  it  have  been  developed  in  an  individual ; it 
leads  us  to  take  a precise  view  of  each  case  of 
the  nervous  and  glandular  processes,  and  one 
out  of  the  natural  order  of  work  ; it  suggests  to 
us  to  seek  for  remedies  and  chemical  agents 
which  affect  special  secretions;  and  it  shows  ns 
how  tu  plaoe  the  sick  under  such  conditions  that 
they  may  avoid  the  second  absorption  of  their 
own  poisonous  secretions,  which  is  the  actual 
cause  of  death  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  con- 
tagious disease.  In  fine,  in  every  direction,  in 
prevention  or  cure,  the  glandular  theory  of  the 
origin  of  communicable  diseases  opens  out 
practical  and  hopeful  work. 

In  connexion  with  the  Congress  there  was  an 
exhibition  of  sanitary  appliances,  of  which  there 
were  300  entries. 


THE  MASONS’  STRIKE  IN  LONDON. 

According  to  the  Standwi-d  of  the  2nd  inst., 
out  of  1,700  operative  masons  who  turned  out  on 
strike  nine  weeks  ago,  there  now  only  remain 
about  600  out  of  work,  and  there  are  at  the  pre- 
sent  time  between  1,300  and  1,4-00  men  at  work 
at  the  advanced  pay. 

The  Master  Builders’  Association  say  in  reply 
to  this  statement  that  it  is  open  to  various  in- 
terpretations, bub  they  altogether  deny  its 
correctness.  The  Standard  goes  on  to  say  : — 
e hundred  and  Dineteen  masters  in  London  have 
acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  men,  and  paid  the 
additional  penny  per  honr.  Of  these  are  the  firms 
of  Scrivener  & White,  who  employ  now  about  thirty 
masons  ; Peto's  firm,  who  employ  about  the  same 
number;  and  Newman  & Mann.  Killby,  of  Limehonae, 
has  also  conceded  the  demand,  and  the  firm  employ  about 
sixty  masons.  The  lar);est  concession,  however,  has  been 
that  of  a private  firm  engaged, in  buUding  operations  in 
Yictoria-street,  who  are  now  employing  about  100  work- 
men, each  of  whom  is  receiving  lOd.  per  hour  and  pays 
the  levy  to  the  society. 

The  master  builders  say,  in  reply  to  this,  that 
the  above-named  building  firms  have  altogether 
about  100  masons  employed  on  very  urgent 
matters  only  ; and  as  to  the  private  firm  alluded 
to,  they  have  no  knowledge  of  it.  The  “ private 
firm”  is  stated  to  be  a solioitor,  who  probably 
has  no  sympathy  with  one  side  or  the  other. 
The  masters  express  their  intention  of  waiting 
the  return  to  London  of  the  masons  who  are  now 
scattered  over  the  conntry,  and  they  hope  (from 
information  they  are  said  to  have  received) 
that  this  will  take  plaoe  shortly.  It  is 
stated,  however,  on  behalf  of  the  masters,  that 
they  are  now  becoming  indifferent  as  to  getting 
on  with  work  during  the  next  three  or  four 
months,  as  “they  know  by  experience  that 
mason’s  work  done  in  the  short  days  of  winter 
is  never  profitable.”  Their  shops  are  now  open 
at  9d.  per  honr,  or  about  21.  per  week,  to  good 
ordinary  masons,  and  they  are  prepared  to  pay 
good  fixers  an  increase,  and  also  to  enable  skilful 
men  to  earn  more  money  by  piecework  if  they 
■ please,  They  consider  that  9d.  per  hour  is  ex- 
cessive for  many  so-called  masons.  The  cessa- 
tion of  masonry  is  now  beginning  to  cause  a 
Blackness  in  other  branches,  and  with  the  winter 
coming  on  prospects  are  not  very  bright  for 
many  men  who  will  have  “no  work  to  do”  from 
the  obstinacy  of  others. 


BRIGHTON  AQUARIUM. 

A Muen-NEEDED  improvement  is  in  progress 
in  the  Brighton  Aquarium.  For  sometime  past 
the  stage  for  the  musical  aud  dramatic  enter- 
tainments,— with  which  experience  shows  it  is 
necessary  to  supplement  the  science  of  the 
establishment,  — has  occupied  the  rockwork. 
fernery,  and  conservatory  at  the  east  end  of  the 
building, — one  of  its  prettiest  parts.  A stage  is 
now  being  formed  in  a recess  on  the  north  side 
of  the  conservatory,  so  as  to  restore  the  fernery 
to  the  general  promenade.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
bat  it  nevertheless  is  a fact,  that  popular  soienoe 
alone  will  not  pay  a dividend ; the  Panoptioon 
becomes  the  Alhambra,  the  Educational  Conrts 
ut  the  Crystal  Palace  are  insufficient  without 
farces  and  fireworks;  and  an  aquarium,  whether 


at  Brighton  or  elsewhere,  to  succeed  financially 
must  provide  music  with  the  mollosks,  and  songs 
as  well  as  sea  lions.  It  is  satisfactory,  however, 
to  observe  at  Brighton  that  the  real  purpose  of 
the  Aquarium  is  well  thought  of.  The  fish  are 
kept  in  splendid  condition,  and  fresh  subjects  for 
study  are  constantly  provided.  It  is  evidently 
a very  popular  institution,  and  the  Corporation 
might  wisely  withhold  a little  of  the  opposition 
to  its  development  which  they  seem  always  ready 
to  exhibit.  There  is  a wonderful  tank  just  now  full 
of  anemones,  jeliy-fieb,  and  such  like,  a perfeot 
garden  of  sea  flowers  ; and  in  another  a shoal  of 
herrings  serves  to  make  clear  that  whitebait 
consists  mainly  of  the  young  of  that  family,  as 
Mr.  Reeves  Smith,  the  general  manager,  traces 
its  origin  to  a netfnl  of  that  favourite  succulent. 


THE  WALLS  OP  ST.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  restore  the  clearstory  and  triforium 
on  the  sooth  side  of  the  nave  to  an  upright 
position.  The  ooorse  to  be  adopted,  speaking 
in  the  broadest  way,  is  this  : — The  north  wall  of 
the  nave  will  be  seourely  shored  inside ; iron 
rods  and  Bcrew-nnts  will  tie  this  and  the  southern 
wall  together ; raking  shores  will  be  placed 
against  the  south  wall  outside ; and  under  the  foot 
of  these  hydraulic  pressure  will  be  applied,  while 
the  sorew-nnts  are  made  to  operate  on  the  rods. 
A description  of  the  intended  process,  withillns- 
trations,  will  be  found  in  the  Engineer  of  Sep. 
tember  2lBt  (p.  199,  &o.).  Mr.  Chappie,  the 
clerk  of  the  works  here,  under  Sir  Gilbert  Soott, 
has  had  much  experience  in  dealing  with  enor- 
mOQS  weights,  having  been  recently  engaged  on 
the  works  at  the  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicolai 
at  Hamburg,  the  height  of  which  is  485  fr.  6 in. 
In  restoring  it  to  a vertical  position,  over  2,000 
tons  of  brickwork  had  to  be  put  into  the  founda- 
tion to  seonre  a firm  footing  on  the  shifting  sands 
wbioh  exist  in  the  neigbbonrbood  of  the  Elbe 
and  upon  which  the  ohurcb  stands. 


THE  ROAN  SCHOOLS,  GREENWICH. 

If  an  Elementary  Education  Aot  had  been  in 
existence  some  generations  back,  and  School 
Boards  in  operation,  it  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  benefactions  devoted  to  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  “pore  and  miserable  youth” 
would  have  been  otherwise  directed.  Board 
schools,  in  so  far  as  elementary  education  is  con. 
oerned,  are  now  performing,  to  a |large  extent, 
the  doties  hitherto  fulfilled  by  charities,  and  the 
increasing  funds  of  a number  of  eduoational 
oharities  are  in  consequence  released,  and 
applicable  to  altered  uses.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Endowed  Sohools  Aot  of  1869  these  funds 
have  been  in  numerous  instances  diverted  to 
the  establishment  of  middle-class  schools  for 
secondary  education;  so  it  has  been  in  the  case 
of  Robert  Aake’s  charity,  in  the  new  schools 
provided  at  Hoxton,  and  at  New-oross.  Another 
instance  is  presented  in  the  new  schools,  one 
just  completed,  in  connexion  with  John  Roan's 
Charity  at  Greenwich.  The  benefioiaries  of  the 
Roan’s  Charity  have  hitherto  been  a certain 
number  of  boys  and  girls  born  in  the  parish,  and 
orphans,  or  the  children  of  indigent  parents,  who 
have  received  instruotion  and  clothing  at  the 
expense  of  the  funds  of  the  charity,  which, 
coming  within  the  operation  of  the  Aob  of  1869, 
has  been  remodelled,  under  a scheme  by  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners. 

By  the  new  soheme  all  rights  of  the  former 
governors  were  transferred  to  the  Queen,  and 
their  powers  abolished.  The  new  governors  are, 
er  officio,  the  four  local  members  of  the  London 
School  Board,  or  persons  nominated  by  them ; eight 
governors  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  East  and 
West  Greenwich  ; and  four  co-optative  governors, 
appointed  by  the  feoffees  and  trustees  in  the  first 
instance,  and  afterwards  by  the  other  governors  ; 
it  is  provided  that  two  of  the  co-optative 
governors,  who  hold  office  for  six  years,  are  to 
be  women.  Provision  is  made  to  satisfy  “ vested 
interests.”  The  fees  are  to  be  paid  for  present 
scholars  in  sneh  elementary  sohools  as  their 
parents  may  select,  an  equivalent  for  clothing 
is  also  to  be  allowed.  The  present  master  is 
to  receive  an  annuity  of  1601.  per  aunum,  unless 
he  obtain  employment,  concerning  the  value  and 
suitability  of  which  the  Charity  Commissioners 
are  to  be  the  judges,  their  decision  to  be 
binding.  The  new  governors  are  to  apply  1501, 
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per  annnm  towards  pablic  elementarj  schools  in 
Greenwich,  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
ways  : — 1.  Free  places  or  prizes  to  meritorions 
scholars;  2.  Exhibitions  to  enable  scholars  to 
remain  longer  at  school;  3.  Lending-libraries 
for  the  nse  of  scholars ; 4.  ilaps  for  teaching 
physical  geography,  drawing  lessons  and  models, 
scientiGc  apparatus;  5.  Lectures  or  evening 
classes  for  the  elder  scholars;  6.  Additional 

playgronndaocoramodation, gymnastic  apparatus, 

extension  of  military  drill,  musical  instruments 
for  band,  &c. ; 7.  Industrial  instruction,  tools, 
carpenters’  shed,  and  field  gardens  for  boys  ; 
kitchen  and  laundry  for  girls. 

Tho  scholars  may  be  exempted  from  attendance 
on  religious  worship  and  prayer,  under  the 
new  scheme.  Candidates  for  admission  undergo 
an  examination  embracing  reading  easy  nar- 
rative, writing  text-hand,  and  sums  in  the  first 
two  rules  of  arithmetic.  Tho  fees  are  to  be  21. 
per  terra,  with  11.  entrance-fee,  to  be  divided 
into  three  terms ; vacations,  eight  weeks  in  all. 
Books  and  teaching  apparatus  are  supplied  by 
the  governors.  The  coarse  of  instruction,  in 
addition  to  teaching  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
(optional  with  parents),  will  include  for  boys, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  algebra,  history, 
and  geography;  grammar,  composition,  and 
literature;  political  economy;  book-keeping; 
and  vocal  music.  Latin,  French,  or  German] 
or  any  two  of  these  languages.  Free-hand, 
model,  and  perspective  drawing;  practical  plane 
geometry,  and  machine  drawing,  llathematics, 
mechanics,  inorganic  chemistry,  acoustics,  light 
and  heat.  The  Governors  may  also  direct  that 
the  following,  in  lieu  of  some  of  tho  preceding, 
may  be  taught,— navigation,  practical  and  ex- 
perimental  science,  and  drawing,  with  particular 
reference  to  meobauios  and  engineering.  Iq  the 
girls’  school  boufehold  management,  the  laws 
of  health,  and  needlework  *ill  be  subjects  of 
instruction.  There  will  be  an  annual  examination 
of  the  schools  by  examiners  from  the  English 
universities  or  from  the  College  of  Preceptors. 
Provision  is  made  for  training  student  teachers 
in  the  schools,  and  a sum  of  500L  per  annum 
will  be  applied  for  soholarebips  to  meritorious 
scholars,  with  an  additional  SOOl.  for  scholarships 
to  scholars  of  Roan’s  Schools  to  be  available  for 
other  schools. 

The  two  schools  are  designed  to  accommodate 
300  scholars  each.  They  will  cost  about  6,OOOZ. 
each.  Fifty  pounds  per  annum  is  to  be  set  apart 
for  repairs  and  improvements.  The  schools  are 
to  be  for  day-soholars  only.  The  head. master 
and  head-mistress  are  to  receive  salaries  of  lOOZ. 
per  annum  each,  and  capitation  allowances  of  not 
less  than  20s.  for  each  scholar.  They  must  not 
hold  any  other  benefice,  and  the  master  must  not 
have  a “cure  of  souls.”  The  bead-master  aud 
bead-mistress,  on  engagement,  sign  an  agreement 
providing  that  they  may  be  discharged  by  the 
goyernora  without  any  reason  assigned,  and 
relinquishing  all  claim  upon  them. 

The  boys’  school  in  East-street  is  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  architect.  Ibis 
to  be  regretted  that  the  bnilding  should  be  im- 
mured in  a narrow  street,  affording  no  point  of 
sight  from  which  it  can  be  seen  to  advantage. 
It  is  near  the  southern  border  of  Greenwich 
Park  and  Maze-hill,  in  a street  that  connects 
Maze-hill  with  East  Greenwich  chief  thorough- 
fare. 

The  main  entrance  leads  to  a paved  vestibule, 

10  ft.  wide  and  23  ft.  long,  that  contains  also 
the  staircase.  Behind  the  vestibule  is  a corridor 
with  a glass  screen,  that  is  extended  upwards  on 
the  first  floor.  The  corridor  conducts  on  the 
right  to  three  class-rooms,  each  23  ft.  by  19  ft., 
and  on  the  left  to  a dining-hall,  and  a cloak-room 
and  lavatory,  each  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  class-rooms.  To  the  rear  of  the  central 
building  is  a lofty  hall,  44  ft.  by  30  ft.,  furnished 
with  a platform  at  the  inner  end.  The  hall  is 
lighted  by  a large  three-light  window,  a smaller 
window  on  each  side,  and  by  a glazed  lonvre  in 
the  roof.  It  has  an  open  roof  of  pitch  pine, 
springing  from  stone  corbels,  the  principals  and 
boarding  being  stained  and  varnished.  The 
artificial  lighting  of  the  hall  is  by  inverted  JL 
pendants.  The  other  appropriations  of  the  site  on 
the  ground  level  are  a spacious  playground,  of 
which  a space— 50  ft.  by  15  ft.,— is  covered,  aud 
has  a bench  fixed  along  the  back  wall.  The 
further  corner  has  the  boys’  latrines.  The 
front  has  the  caretaker’s  living-room,  13  ft.  by 

11  ft,,  and  over  it  a chamber,  considerably 
larger.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  head  master’s 
room,  with  retiring-room,  closets  for  stationery, 
books,  &o.,  and  fonr  class-rooms ; these  rooms 
are  of  the  uniform  dimensions  of  23  ft.  by  19  fc. 


A second  floor  in  the  central  building  has  a room 
for  drawing,  25  ft.  by  19  ft.,  lighted  chiefly  from 
thereof.  The  windows  and  frames  are  of  pitch 
pine,  the  doors,  dados,  and  other  timber  work 
are  of  red  deal,  stained  and  varnished.  Above 
the  dados,  which  are  4 ft.  3 in,  high,  the  brick 
walls  are  coloured  in  distemper  ; the  colours  are 
French  grey  and  cream  colour.  The  windows 
are  glazed  with  roiled  plate,  and  are  fitted  with 
Shadbolt’s  patent  for  ventilation;  Steers’s 
patent  grates  are  used;  and  Jennings’s  tip-up 
basins  and  fittings  in  the  lavatories.  Hobbs  & 
Co.’s  patent  mortise  looks  are  fixed  on  all  the 
doors.  Mr.  Hammer  has  supplied  the  school- 
desks  and  furniture. 

The  principal  fronts  are  in  white  Suffolk 
brick,  relieved  with  red  brick,  and  at  the  en. 
ti’auoe  with  Bath  stone.  The  stairs  are  of  York- 
shire stone,  with  plain  iron  rail.  The  work 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Killby, 
coutraotor,  with  Mr.  Robert  Pattiaon  as  clerk 
of  the  works,  and  Mr.  S.  T.  Scott,  contractor’s 
foreman.* 

The  school  was  formally  opened  on  Friday 
evening  of  last  week  by  a meeting  iu  the  hall, 
over  which  Dr.  Prior  Purvis,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  presided.  The  meeting, 
got  together  by  Mr.  Wm.  Buck,  the  energetic 
secretary  of  the  Greenwich  School  Board  Divi- 
sion, and  of  the  Roan  Schools,  was  nameronsly 
attended.  On  the  platform  and  in  the  room  wo 
noticed  Sir  G.  B.  Airy,  Astronomer  Royal ; Mr. 
Jno.  M‘Gregor  ( “ Rob  Roy  ”)  ; Mr.  T.  W.  Boord, 
M.P.  ; the  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  Greenwich  Hospital; 
Mr.  Batchelor,  clerk  to  the  trust ; and,  of  the 
governors,  Mrs.  Hooper,  Messrs.  Henry  Gover, 
Ddnnatt,  Smith,  Bromley,  Mitchell,  Coomber, 
Bookbam,  Ridger,  the  master  of  the  school,  &o. 
Interesting  and  appropriate  addresses  were 
delivered  by  a number  of  the  gentlemen  named. 
From  a statement  of  the  chairman  it  appears 
that  the  site  of  the  new  soboois  cost  700i., 
against  which  is  a rental  of  60Z.  per  annum  for 
the  old  school  and  property  in  Roan-street. 
The  proceedings  were,  on  the  whole,  although 
nut  perfectly  harmonious,  satisfactory.  The 
school  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  scholars 
on  Monday  last. 


NEW  HOTELS  IN  GLASGOW. 

' , Of  the  tourists  and  business  men  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  making  a periodical  journey  north 
of  the  Tweed,  many,  either  from  chance  or 
necessity,  make  the  great  metropolis  of  the 
western  district  of  Scotland  one  of  their  chief 
haltiug-places.  To  such,  the  vicinity  of  George, 
square,  with 'its  lines  of  handsome*  hotels  and 
conclave  of  statuary,  will  be  quite  familiar.  The 
future  visitor  to  Glasgow,  however,  who  may 
feel  disposed  to  do  so  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
changing  the  locale  of  his  temporary  residence 
in  that  populous  city,  inasmuch  as  in  the  hotel 
department  bnilding  enterprise  is  fully  keeping 
pace  with  the  rapid  development  of  the  trade 
generally,— several  large  structures  devoted  to 
the  purpose  indicated  being  now  in  course  of 
erection  inthe  west  end  and  elsewhere.  Perhaps 
the  most  commodious  and  imposing  of  the  new 
hotels  is  that  entitled  the  Charing  Cross,  built 
by  Mr.  Duncanson,  in  Sauchiehali-street,  the 
frontage,  extending  from  Falkland-plaoe  to 
Woodsido-cresoent,  a distance  of  14i  ft.  in 
Sauchiehali-street,  155  ft.  along  Falkland-place, 
and  101  ft.  along  Woodside-orescent.  The  height 
above  the  street  level  is  about  83  ft.  ; the 
building  has  four  stories  and  basement,  the  style 
being  Modern  Italian.  The  leading  featnre  in 
the  exterior  is  the  appearance  of  the  sonth  front, 
Ionic  pillars  projecting  from  the  line  of  building 
flank  the  principal  entrance,  from  the  top  of 
which  latter  spring  four  Corinthian  columns,  plain 
and  fluted,  with  a window  between,  filled  in  at 
the  top  with  ornamental  shell-work.  These 
columns  anpport  a carved  balcony,  the  level  of 
which  is  somewhat  above  that  of  the  second  floor, 
aud  from  the  balcony  spring  two  other  colnmns, 
sarmonuted  by  a carved  entablature,  with  orna- 
mental  recess  for  a clock.  Windows  are  placed 

• On  another  page  will  be  found  a letter  from  Mr.  Din- 
widdy,  the  architect  of  the  girls'  school,  complaining 
that  hi3  design  has  been  made  use  of  by  the  architect  of 
the  boys’  school,  which  he  considers  especially  hard  upon 
him,  as  the  latter  Has  been  erected  first.  He  forwards  at 
the  same  time,  with  copies  of  correspondence,  views  and 
plans  of  both  schools,  which  certainly  exhibit  a strong 
family  likeness.  Mr.  Walker,  in  one  letter,  denies  baring 
seen  Mr.  Dinwiddy's  plans,  and  in  another  says,  with 
amusing  frankness  that  he  does  not  claim  credit  for  any 
great  originality  as  an  architect;  that  his  design  iu  the 
present  case  was  founded  to  a considerable  extent  on  a 
school  illustrated  in  Mr.  Robson’s  “ Uchool  Architecture  " 
(pp.  31)1,  &o.) ; and  that  he  thinks  the  design  for  the  girls’ 
school  resembles  this  even  more  than  hie  own  ! 


between  thevariona  oolnmna,  and  a semioironlt 
dome,  with  oaat-iron  fretwork,  forma  what  ma 
be  called  the  central  tower.  The  main  front : 
also  ornamented  with  bay  windowa,  baloonie 
and  cornices,  a heavy  balustrade,  divided  b 
dormer  windowa,  running  along  the  top  of  th 
wall.  Turning  to  the  Woodside-oceaoent  fron' 
age,  we  find  a porch  with  oolnmna,  large  ba 
windowa  with  fluted  columns  and  Corinthia 
capitals,  springing  from  a heavy  cornice,  whio 
ruua  along  the  whole  length  of  the  bnildinj 
These  windowa  are  carried  op  to  the  level  of  tb 
third  floor,  the  fourth  etory  being  finished  wit 
Venetian  windowa,  circled  windows,  and  baloonie 
resting  on  heavy  oorbela.  The  Falkland-plac 
frontage  is  more  simple.  In  the  interior,  the  larg 
dining-hall  ia  a prominent  feature,  being  reaohe 
from  the  grand  corridor  communicating  with  tb 
main  entrance  by  a flight  of  marble  steps.  Th 
dining-hall  is  more  than  67  ft.  in  length  by  40  f 
in  width,  the  height  from  floor  to  ceiling  bein 
24  ft.  Columns  with  Corinthian  capitals  ar 
ranged  along  the  side  walls,  while  at  each  end  i 
a Corinthian  pediment,  with  four  supportin 
columns.  The  windows  on  the  southern  side  c 
the  hall  are  plain,  light  being  admitted  from  th 
corridor,  but  those  on  the  north  will  be  filled  i 
with  stained  glass  from  the  studio  of  Messrs 
Kier,  St.  Vincent-atreet.  These  northern  window 
arc  six  iu  number, — three  being  embellishe 
with  portrait  heads  of  Shakapeare,  Burns,  am 
Moore,  aa  the  representative  poets  of  England 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  aorolls  with  quota 
tions  and  illustrative  designs.  The  main  corridoi 
which  is  about  100  ft.  in  length,  with  a breadtl 
of  16  ft,,  is  roofed  with  stained  glass  by  th. 
same  artists.  At  the  western  end  in  the  ner 
floor  is  the  grand  drawing-room,  an  apartmen 
some  56  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  broad,  and  having  i 
height  of  15  ft.  The  decorative  work  is  rich  ii 
character,  and  at  the  northern  end  of  the  roon 
ia  a fine  chimney-piece  in  white  marble  sup 
ported  by  columns  of  the  same  material,  witl 
Corinthian  capitals.  The  architects  are  Messrs 
Baird  & Thomson,  Bath-street.  Mr.  Duncanson 
the  proprietor,  has  nndertaken  the  mason  work 
and  the  contract  for  joiner  work  has  been  carriec 
out  by  Messrs.  Miller  & Baimerman,  Glasgow 
It  is  expected  that  the  new  hotel  will  be  road^ 
for  occupancy  at  the  end  of  two  or  tbrel 
months. 

A fine  new  hotel  is  also  in  course  of  ereotioi 
by  a limited  liability  company  on  a portion  o 
the  ground  acquired  by  the  Caledonian  Railway 
Company  for  their  new  central  station  in  Hope, 
street  and  Gordon-streeb.  The  frontage  of  the 
new  hotel  will  extend  216  ft.  along  Hope-streeti 
where  the  principal  entrance  will  be  placed,  and 
127  ft.  along  Bothwell  and  Waterloo  streets 
respectively.  Wixile  the  designs  for  tbeexteriot 
are  of  an  eff’ective  character,  there  will  be  no 
lavish  display  of  ornamentation.  The  frontage 
wall  will  rise  to  a height  of  foor  stories  above 
the  street  level.  It  is  intended  that  a spacious 
arched  glass-roofed  arcade  shall  run  along  the 
centre  of  the  buildings.  The  length  of  this 
arcade  will  be  129  ft,,  the  breadth  30  ft.,  and  the 
whole  of  the  ground-floor  will  be  ooonpied  by 
ranges  of  shops.  There  will  be  three  entrances 
to  the  arcade  on  different  levels  from  Hope* 
street,  Bothwell-street,  and  Waterloo  - street, 
respectively.  The  gronnd  • floor  of  the  hotel 
facing  these  three  streets  will  also  consist  of 
ranges  of  shops.  The  main  hotel  entrance  will 
be  from  Hope-street,  leading  up  through  a band* 
some  corridor  to  the  principal  apartments.  The 
dining-room  will  be  56  ft.  in  length  by  22  fc.  ini 
width,  with  a height  of  about  IG  ft.  At  the 
opposite  and  farther  end  of  the  corridor  the 
vista  approaches  the  ooflee-room,  an  apartment 
45  ft.  by  25  ft.  The  plans  include  numerous 
parlonrs,  sitting-rooms,  and  bedrooms,  and  all 
conveniences  for  carrying  on  an  extensive  busi- 
ness. The  archiceots  of  the  new  building  are 
Messrs.  Peddie  & Kinnear,  Edinbnrgh. 

A third  new  hotel  is  the  Alexandra,'  at  the 
corner  of  Bath-street  and  Campbell-street,  jnst 
off  Sanohiohall-street,  and  recently  opened  by 
Mr.  John  Macrae.  The  strncture  is  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  A.  and  |G.  Thomson  & 
Turnbull,  architects,  Wellington-sbreet,  and  boa 
been  in  course  of  erection  for  about  two  years. 
The  frontage  to  Bath-street  is  45  ft.  in  length, 
the  height  here  being  five  stories  with  base- 
ments, but  the  building  rnnuing  back  for  97  ft.  ■ 
al 'Dg  Campbell-street  to  Sauchiehall-lane,  the 
fall  in  the  ground  towards  Sauchiehali-street  has 
necessitated  a sub-basement.  In  treating  the 
bnilding  the  architects  have  adopted  the  Greek 
. style,  the  exterior  walls  being  plain,  with  the 
1 exception  of  the  upper  story,  which  consists  of 
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ailaeterB  and  a welUproportioned  trass,  tie  whole 
mrmounted  by  a massive  cornice.  Mounting  the 
Sight  of  stairs  from  Bath-street,  the  visitor 
Sods  himself  in  a handsome  reception-room, 
lighted  by  two  large  windows  of  plate-glass, 
reaching  almost  from  floor  to  roof,  a height  of 
16  ft,,  and  all  the  decorations  and  appointments 
of  which  are  appropriate  and  laxorious.  The 
coffee-room  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  ball,  the 
extremity  of  the  room  near  Bath-street  being  a 
sort  of  oontinuoQS  window,  in  front  of  which 
rnns  a balcony  supporting  evergreen  plants. 
This  room  is  40  ft.  in  length,  28  ft.  in  width,  and 
16  ft.  high.  The  bedrooms  are  sixty-four  in 
number. 


pounds,  supply  the  means  of  efficient  water 
supply,  there  was  more  to  be  done  after  that. 
The  works  had  to  be  maintained  and  kept  going ; 
organisation, — local  government,  in  fact, — was 
wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the  means  afforded 
by  the  oapicaliat  or  landowner.  Mr.  Bernard 
Dyer  remarked  upon  the  defective  way  in  which 
deep  wells  were  lined.  Wells  that,  were  they 
provided  with  an  impervious  lining,  would  yield 
pure  water,  were  turned  into  media  of  contagion, 
through  the  ignorance  or  parsimony  which 
would  allow  the  contents  of  cesspools  to  drain 
into  the  wells  whence  potable  water  was  drawn.J 


BUBAL  SANITATION. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a paper  read  before 
the  Society  of  Engineers  on  Monday  evening  last 
(Mr.  Thomas  Cargill,  president,  in  the  chair),  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Usill.  The  author  divided  his  subject 
into  three  heads,  namely,  drainage,  cottage  build- 
ings, and  water  supply.  He  dwelt  on  the  re- 
peatedly-told catalogue  of  evils  following  in  the 
wake  of  neglected  sanitation  in  rural  districts, 
and  sought  to  show  that  in  many  villages  a good 
system  of  sewage-disposal  {and  a pure  water- 
supply  might  be  obtained  for  a few  hundred 
pounds,  BO  that  the  bugbear  of  cost  need  not 
stand  in  the  way  where  there  was  the  will  to 
undertake  the  work.  Wherever  possible,  he 
would  'remove  the  sewage  by  water-carriage, 
as  that  mode  of  removal  was  at  once  the 
most  natural,  and  the  one  that  needed 
no  supervision  whatever.  Where  the  sewage 
could  not  be  utilised  in  irrigation,  be  would 
conduct  it  by  pipes  to  an  hermetically-sealed 
aud  water-tight  reservoir  some  little  distance 
from  the  villages,  thence  to  be  pumped  up  and 
sold  to  the  farmers  for  manure.  Such  means  of 
disposal  of  the  sewage  need  create  no  nuisance 
if  properly  carried  out.  The  ordinary  midden 
and  cesspool  system  should,  however,  be  at  onoe 
and  for  ever  abolished.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
earth-closet  system,  and  to  pail  systems  gene- 
rally, on  the  ground  that  the  labour  of  removing 
the  pails  would  be  repugnant  to  any  one  of  deli- 
cate susceptibilities.  The  cost,  too,  was  against 
the  use  of  earth-closets,  as  the  cheapest  con- 
trivance of  the  kind  would  cost  11.  lOs,  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  earth-closet  system  rendered 
constant  and  efficient  supervision  a sine  quAnon. 
For  isolated  mansions  and  large  institutions  in 
the  country,  or  in  similar  situations  where  intel- 
ligent supervision  could  be  given  them,  earth- 
closets  might  be  very  good  things,  but  it  was  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  a success 
if  applied  to  the  dwellings  of  the  mass  of  the  rural 
population.  With  regard  to  cottage  building,  the 
author  strongly  condemned  the  smallness  of  the 
rooms  in  which  agricultural  labourers  and  their 
wives  were  “cabinn’d,  cribb’d,  confined.”  Until 
landowners  seriously  asked  themselves  how  they, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  would  like  to  live 
in  such  small,  low-ceiled  rooms,  the  rural  popu- 
lation would  not  cease  to  be  badly  housed.  Want 
of  ventilation  was  one  of  the  most  notable  defects 
in  tbe  cottages,  such  as  they  were,  of  our  agri- 
cultural labourers.  As  a rule,  it  would  be  better 
to  erect  cottages  with  two  or  three  large  and 
lofty  rooms  than  with  three  or  four  small  ones. 
As  to  water  supply,  the  author  strongly  con- 
demned tbe  apathy  shown  by  landowners  and 
others  in  permitting  villagers  to  draw  their  water 
from  shallow  wells  saturated  with  pollutions  perco- 
lating from  adjacent  cesspools,  or  from  brooks  and 
streams  which  were  made  the  receptacles  for 
sewage  and  manufacturing  refuse,  as  well  as 
being  used  for  sbeep-wasbiug  and  similar  pur- 
poses. Deep  wells  and  proper  mechanical  ap- 
pliances would  at  a very  low  cost  afford 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  to  most 
villages,  and  in  this  connexion  such  simple 
contrivances  as  those  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Gwynne  & Co.  deserved  attention.  The  roofs 
of  cottages,  farm-houses,  churches,  and  schools 
should  be  utilised  iu  tbe  collection  of  tbe  rain- 
fall, which  should  be  conducted  to  properly 
cemented  impervious  underground  storage  re- 
servoirs. In  this  way  an  ample  supply  of  water 
sufficiently  pure  for  most  purposes  would  be 
secured  at  a very  trifling  cost. 

A discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs. 
Bigg,  Schonbeyder,  Allen,  Vaughan  Pendred, 
Jubez  Church,  Perry  F.  Nursey,  Bernard  Dyer, 
F.C.S.,  and  tbe  president,  took  part.  In  tbe 
course  of  this  discussion  it  was  pointed  out 
(especially  by  Mr,  Pendred)  that  although  it 
might  be  quite  true  that  a capitalist  or  a bene- 
volent landowner  could,  for  a few  hundred 


A CEMENT  TESTER. 

At  the  Exhibition  of  Sanitary  Applianoes 
recently  held  at  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Bailey  & Co.,  of  the  Albion  Works, 
Salford,  exhibited  one  of  Reid  & Bailey’s  cement 
testers.  This  instrument,  which  we  illustrate, 
differs  from  most  other  testers  in  the  way  in 
which  the  breaking  pressure  is  brought  to  bear. 
All  other  testers  have  tbe  pressure  exerted 


upon  the  material  under  experiment  by  means  of  a 
screw,  or  by  separate  weights,  which  are  placed 
upon  a beam.  These  methods  create  a slight 
vibration  of  the  instrument,  which  interferes 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  test.  A novel  principle 
has  been  introduced  by  the  designers  of  this 
machine.  A small  stream  of  water  descends 
slowly  into  a graduated  cistern,  which  is  fixed 
at  the  end  of  the  beam,  and  indicates  the  weight 
of  the  water  in  it.  The  moment  the  material 
under  test  is  broken  a trigger  is  released  which 
stops  tbe  water  and  the  graduated  scale  shows 
what  pressure  has  been  exerted.  The  section  of 
cement  tested  by  this  machine  is  one  square  inch 
in  area.  It  will  be  seen  that  tbe  operator  may 
place  the  cement  in  the  jaws  of  the  instrument, 
and  he  may  quietly  sit  down  after  turning  on  a 
tap,  and,  after  waiting  a few  minutes,  see  tbe 
test  automatically  performed,  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  its  accuracy  by  imparting 
any  undue  vibration  to  the  instrument. 

This  machine  has  been  made  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Reid,  who  has  experimented  upon  it,  and 
whose  name  is  known  in  connexion  with  Port, 
land  cement  from  his  work  published  by  Spon. 


The  Channel  Tunnel.  — Operations  oon. 
nected  with  the  submarine  tnnnel  have  been 
comiuenced  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
several  pits  having  been  sank  to  the  depth  of 
about  110  yards.  At  the  same  time  the  French 
and  English  committees  have  definitively  drawn 
up  the  conditions  of  working  for  the  route.  The 
property  of  the  tunnel  is  to  be  divided  in  half  by 
the  length, — that  is  to  say,  each  company  will 
possess  half  of  the  line,  reckoning  the  distance 
from  coast  to  coast  at  low  tide.  Bach  company 
iwill  cover  the  expenses  of  its  portion. 


THE  INNER  CIRCLE  RAILWAY, 

Sia, — Prom  a plan  which  has  been  published 
of  the  route  to  be  taken  by  the  short  line  which 
is  now  to  be  constructed,  after  years  of  delay, 
to  connect  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  at 
the  Mansion  House  Station  with  tbe  Metro- 
politan Railway  at  Aldgate,  I notice  that  the 
present  Aldgate  Station  is  to  be  “ left  out  in  the 
cold,”  in  other  words,  isolated  at  the  end  of  a 
short  spur  of  line  jutting  out  from  the  “ionec 
circle  ” system,  so  that  trains  running  in  either 
direction  will  not  pass  through  it.  This  isolation 
will  be  caused  by  the  new  connecting  link  being 
made  to  curve  northwards  slightly  to  the  west 
of  the  present  Aldgate  Station,  joining  tbe 
existing  line  between  Aldgate  aud  Bishopsgate. 
street,  near  the  Clothes  Exchange  in  Uounds- 
ditch. 

Surely  this  is  a serious  mistake.  By  continuing 
the  connecting  line  rather  more  to  the  eastward 
it  might  be  made  to  pass  through  the  existing 
station  at  Aldgate.  Whatever  extra  cost  might 
be  incurred  through  interference  with  property 
in  Aldgate  High-street  would  be  couuterbalanoed, 

I should  think,  by  the  non- 
interference  with  property  in 
Mitre . street,  Duke’s  - place, 
and  Houndsditch, under  which 
latter  thoroughfare  the  line 
as  at  present  proposed  would 
be  carried  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, involving  tbe  demolition 
of  a great  deal  of  expensive 
property. 

The  line  is  to  be  carried 
eastward  from  the  present 
Mansion  House  Station  under 
Can  noD-street,  the  first  station 
being  between  Walbrook  and 
St.  8 within’ B-lane,  to  allow 
of  an  interchange  of  traffic 
with  the  South-Eastern  Rail- 
way. The  next  station  will 
be  at  the  corner  of  Grace, 
ohurcb-street  and  Eastebeap, 
and  BO  will  involve  the  de- 
molition  of  tbe  offices  of  the 
National  Provident  Institu. 
tioD,  newly  erected  a few 
years  ago  under  tbe  direction 
of  Professor  Kerr.  From 
tbe  corner  of  Eastebeap  to 
Fenohurcb  - street  a new 
street  will  be  made,  under, 
neath  which  the  new  line 
will  be  constructed,  and 
towards  the  cost  of  which 
the  Corporation  of  London 
and  tbe  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  have  jointly  under- 
taken  to  pay  half  a million 
sterling.  Tbe  street  will  be  li  furlong  in 
length,  and  the  line  will  be  continued  beneath 
Fenoburch-atreet  to  Aldgate,  where  it  is  pro- 
posed  to  have  a new  station  between  the  site 
of  the  Old  Pump  and  Jewry-atreet. 

That  it  will  be  a mistake  to  have  two  stations 
within  so  short  a distance  of  each  other,  when 
one  would  suffice,  is  obvious,  even  though  (as 
will  not  be  the  case  in  this  instance)  both 
should  be  on  tbe  line  of  through  traffio.  An 
example  of  this  is  afforded  by  tbe  Ludgate-hill 
branch  of  the  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway. 
The  Borougb.road  Station  and  tbe  Elephant  aud 
Castle  Station  are  almost  within  a stone’s  throw 
of  each  other.  The  first  is  like  a deserted  wilder, 
ness,  being  almost  destitute  of  traffic,  whilst  the 
last  is  hidden  away  in  a slum.  One  station  mid- 
way  between  the  existing  stations,  and  at  a 
point  within  sight  of  each,  namely,  where  the 
line  crosses  Newington-oauseway,  would  have 
been  more  accessible,  and  would  have  paid  better 
than  the  other  two  stations  combined,  as  it 
would  have  had  access  to  and  from  a busy  main 
thoronghfare.  If,  then,  it  is  a mistake  to  have 
two  stations  so  close  together  even  when  they 
are  both  on  the  Hue  of  through  traffic,  bow  muoh 
greater  will  be  the  blunder  in  the  case  of  the 
Aldgate  stations,  one  of  which  will  be  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  the  circular  traffio  north  and 
south  of  the  City  ? Certainly  the  short  spur 
with  the  existing  station  at  the  end  of  it  might 
serve  as  the  commencement  of  a new  trunk  line 
to  be  carried  eastward  beneath  the  Mile-end  and 
Bow  roads  to  Stratford,  but  unless  such  a line  is 
constructed,  the  raison  d’itre  of  the  present 
Aldgate  Station  will  be  gone  if  the  new  connect- 
ing-line  is  made  as  it  is  proposed  to  make  it, — 
which  I hope,  in  the  intereste  of  the  public,  the 
company  will  not  be  allowed  to  do.  D. 
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COUNTY  OF  DURHAM. 
8EDGEFIELD  NEW  AtJXILLiRT  ASYLUM  FOE 
_ 402  CHRONIC  PATIENTS. 

In  response  to  advertisements,  asking  tenders 
for  tho  enperstrnctnre  of  these  buildings,  no  less 
than  130  tenders  were  received,  containing  411 
distinct  offers.  Of  thes**,  twenty. two  were  sole 
tenders  for  the  main  bnildings,  and  twenty-tbree 
for  the  lodges  and  entrance-gates,  while  eighty, 
five  were  for  the  separate  trade  sections,  in  each 
contract.  The  competition  seems  to  have  been 
very  keen,  and  shows  that  bnilders  in  the  disti-ict 
are  ansions  to  secure  work,  if  not  to  realise  profits, 
to  keep  their  establishments  together  till  better 
times  are  forthcoming.  40,0001.  was  the  amount 
voted  by  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  work,  but  it 
will  be  completed  considerably  under  that  sum. 
The  work  is  of  a plain  yet  neat  and  substantial 
character.  Every  improvement  has  been  adopted 
that  could  in  any  way  add  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  patients;  and,  irrespective  of 
the  administrative  block,  containing  assistant* 
surgeon’s  boose,  committee-rooms,  large  dining 
and  amusement  hall,  kitchens,  sculleries,  &c., 
and  all  connecting  corridors.  The  patients  within 
their  wards  will  have  a united  day  and  night  air- 
space of  1,640  cubic  feet. 

Mr.  William  Crozier,  C.E.,  architect  for  the 
county  of  Durham,  has  designed  and  will  soper- 
intend  the  carrying  out  of  the  works. 


THE  HIGH-ART  LOVER,  AND  THE 
ARTIST. 

Henning’s  models  or  the  “elcin  marbles.” 

About  five  years  ago  I was  desirous  to  get 
framed  a collection  in  my  oabinet  drawers 
(which  had  been  stored  np  for  nearly  forty 
years),  of  Henning’s  miniature  models  of  these 
exquisite  figures  (with  all  the  damaged  or 
missing  parts  restored),  and  which  for  number, 
grace,  and  variety,  are  not  equalled  by  any  other 
artist  in  the  world.  Beautiful  as  they  are,  I had 
only  met  them  in  one  ^private  hand  and  one  public 
institution.  The  former  had  gone  abroad,  and  so 
was  inaccessible  for  the  purpose  I aimed  at.  My 
object  was  to  ascertain  the  best  mode  of  banding 
together  such  delicate  compositions  (each  group 
about  9 in.  long  and  2^  in.  wide),  so  as  to  be 
neither  too  slight  nor  too  heavy.  The  Public 
Institution  I knew  to  be  the  ” Society  of  Arts  ” 
in  the  Adelpbi,  where  I had  seen  them  for 
years  banging  upon  the  walls  of  their  staircase. 
However,  upon  applying  there  I was  disappointed, 
they  bad  been  removed  to  make  way  for  other 
good  things,  and  it  was  not  known  where  they 
were  deposited  at  that  time.*  Upon  this  I went 
to  the  British  Museum,  where  they  must  have 
been  modelled,  to  make  inquiries  as  to  who 
possessed  the  original  works  or  a copy  of  them. 
The  custodian  referred  me  to  one  of  their  num. 
ber  much  older  than  the  rest,  who  although  he 
could  not  satisfy  my  object,  related  the  follow- 
ing  anecdote  oonoeming  them.  He  said  (speak- 
ing  of  the  past),  ” One  day  a gentleman  who  had 
been  at  the  museum  several  times,  brought  with 
him  a number  of  these  models  and  laid  them 
down  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  corresponding 
groups  of  the  Elgin  collection  to  note  and  admire 
their  fidelity,  so  far  as  the  mutilated  figures 
afforded  comparison.  It  so  happened  that  whilst 
the  stranger  was  absorbed  in  this  critical  oocu. 
pation  Henning  himself  passed  through  the 
gallery,  and  struck  by  the  sight  of  his  models 
spread  on  the  ground,  asked  to  whom  they  be. 
longed  ? The  stranger  replied,  with  some  com. 
placency,  that  they  belonged  to  him.  ‘How  did 
you  obtain  them?’  was  the  rejoinder!  ‘I 
bought  and  paid  for  them  ! But  what  right  have 
you  to  question  me  ?'  Henning  said  no  more, 
but  deliberately  stamped  bis  foot  upon  the  face 
of  one  group,  and  another,  and  another,  until 
nearly  the  whole  were  smashed  into  a thousand 
atoms ! ‘ Custodian  ! I give  this  man  in  charge, 
he  has  wilfully  destroyed  my  property  j I will 
have  him  taken  into  custody,  and  go  before  a 
magistrate  !’  was  the  stranger’s  excited  raving  at 
his  injury.  ‘ Sir,’  said  the  attendant,  ‘ I know 
this  goitleynan’  (pointiug  to  Henning),  ‘and  he 
is  much  respected  here,  and  I dcni’t  know  you  ! 
You  must  go  to  the  keeper  or  principal  librarian 
of  the  Museum.’  ” To  the  keeper  the  stranger 
accordingly  went,  and  upon  relating  bis  distress 
was  told  that  the  attendant  was  quite  right,  that 
he  (the  stranger  himself)  was  the  offender 
against  law  and  order:  he  had  trespassed  in 
bringing  his  property,  occupying  the  space  de- 


* At  a later  period,  by  courtesy  of  Mr.  Foster,  HcnniDc's 

inoaeU  were  found. 


voted  to  the  public,  and  creating  great  dis- 
turbance on  the  premises;  he  might  appeal  in 
any  way  he  thought  proper,  but  must  not  rely 
on  any  aid  from  him ! Now, 'as  no  more  wa? 
heard  of  the  catastrophe,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  high-art  lover  had  discovered 
that  the  casts  be  possessed  were  indeed  true  oasts 
of  the  artist’s  own  wax  models,  but  the  matrix 
moulds  had  been  dishonestly  used,  perhaps  by  the 
journeyman  he  had  employed  to  assist  him  in 
the  mechanical  labour  of  preparing  them,  and 
forgave  the  talented  author  more  for  the  abuse 
of  confidence  to  which  he  had  been  subject  than 
for  bis  own  personal  loss.  J.  Thomson. 


THE  OBELISK  AND  ITS  PEDESTAL. 

Sib, — Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  the  pro- 
priety  of  designing  the  pedestal  for  the  obelisk 
from  the  terms  of  the  ancient  cubits,  and 
not  the  English  foot  ? For  the  absolute  lengths 
of  the  cubits  and  their  numerical  relations,  or, 
at  least,  some  of  them,  see  my  letter  in  the 
Builder  of  June  16th  last.  W.  Hayden. 


Sib, — The  principal  entrance  to  Rome,  bv  the  Piazza  de' 
Popolo,  is  marked  by  the  well-known  Obelisk.  It  is 
auBKested  that  the  main  approach  from  the  west  by  the 
court  end  of  this,  our,  metropolis,  should  be  rendered 
conspicnons,  in  tike  manner,  by  placinp  the  so-called 
Cleopatra's  Needle  on  the  site  now  marked  by  lamps, 
and  serring  as  a refuge,  opposite  to  the  south  front  of 
Apsley  House. 

It  would  stand  full  in  view  on  fairly  elevated  ground, 
not  sunk  in  a hollow;  with  well-thronged  thoroughfares 
of  approach  rising  to  it;  and  the  horizontal  lines  desired 
to  give  effect,  by  contrast,  to  the  vertical  ones  of  the 
Monolith,  would  be  given  by  those  of  the  two  entrances  to 
the  parka  on  either  band,  and,  of  Apsley  House. 

_ Last  week’s  Hutlder  teaches  us  bow  the  removal  of  the 
Needle  from  the  river  side,  through  St.  James’s  and  the 
Green  Park,  could  be  eflected.  N, 


“T.  R.  S.,”  while  personally  approving  the 
Parliament.square  site,  suggests,  as  many  have 
done  before,  the  parade-ground  west  of  the 
Horse  Guards.  The  objection  to  this,  interfereuca 
with  parade,  is  final.  A site  adjoining  it,  however, 
might  be  taken  from  the  east  end  of  the  enclosed 
park.  Half  a dozen  correspondents  foolishly  re- 
iterate  Primrose.hill.  Our  own  opinion  has  been 
several  times  mentioned,  and  we  adhere  to  it. 


DESIGNED  COINCIDENCES. 

SiB,— Having  allowed  full  time  for  any  objection  since 
advising  Mr.  Walker  that  I proposed  publishing  our 
correspondence,  I now  beg  to  submit  the  accompanying 
letters  and  sketches  to  you  for  consideration,  as  conductor 
of  our  leading  professional  journal,  the  anestions  involved 
appearing  to  me  of  interest  to  our  profession.  There  is, 
moreover,  matter  for  interesting  speculation  in  considering 
how  sneh  coincidences  in  design  may  arise,— parlicnlarly 
unfortunate  for  the  architects  in  a case  like  the  present, 
where  their  designs  are  for  twin  undertakings  for  the 
same  body  and  in  the  same  district. 

Briefly,  the  architectural  history  is  as  follows:— In  1874 
designs  were  mvited  from  six  selected  architects  for  the 
Roan  Girls'  School,  resnlting  in  the  selection  of  my  design, 
and  in  September  following  my  prizedesign  was  published. 
In  1876  the  Governors  of  the  Charity  advertised  for  com- 
petitive designs  for  the  proposed  Boys’  School,  and  up- 
ward* of  twenty  designs  were  the  prolific  resnlt,  more  than 
one  of  which  were,  I am  told,  recognised  even  by  the 
non-professional  judges  as  parodies  upon  my  published 
prize  design.' 

In  this  second  competition  my  work  wss awarded  second 
premium,  Mr.  Walker  being  placed  first.  Protracted  dis- 
cussions between  the  Governors  and  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners had  meanwhile  delayed  the  erection  of  my  girls' 
school,  whereby  the  boys'  school,  althoogh  two  years  later 
on  paper,  obtained  several  months'  start  in  bricks  and 
mortar,  Tnos.  DijtwiDDr. 


BUILDING  ON  LEASED  LAND. 

Sib,— It  wonld  appear  from  recent  articles  and  corre- 
spondence  in  yonr  paper  that  there  are  quarters  in  which 
the  system  of  letting  land  on  building  leases  is  considered 
a grievance  which  mast  and  will  some  day  be  suppressed, 
either  by  fair  means  or  by  foul.  I*  it  not  rather  a question 
of  demand  and  supply,  which  should  be  allowed  to  adiust 
itself? 

I will  not  say  that  alandowner  is  entitled  to  dispose  of 
bis  land  to  the  best  advantage,  bat  that,  ii'a  person  chooses 
to  take  land  on  an  expiring  lease,  whether  it  be  lor  80,  99, 
or  200  years,  or  as  the  case  may  be,  who  has  a right  to 

fjrevent  him  ? And  if  be  chooses  to  build  a honso  calcu- 
ated  to  last  a tboneand  years  on  a fifty  years'  lease,  who 
has  the  right  to  prevent  him  P 
There  is  no  compolaion  about  the  matter,— it  is  all  per- 
fectly volnntary  on  his  part,— he  can  either  take  the  land 
or  let  it  alone.  It  is  not  a question  of  if  you  do  not  accept 
a lease  for  so  many  years  at  so  much  rent  yonr  head  shall 
be  ent  off,  but  the  probability  is  that  if  he  do  not  take 
the  land  somebody  else  will. 

Instead  of  the  system  of  leasing  being  a thing  to  be 
deprecated,  it  is  surely  a great  advantage,  as  it  enables  a 
man  to  build  bis  house  for  half,  and,  in  some  instances  a 
quarter,  of  what  it  would  otherwise  cost,  as  the  land  is 
often  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  undertaking. 

The  high  price  of  land,  too,  seems  to  be  a grievance  : 
that,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  landowners,  but  the 
result  of  competition;  and  if  a man  chooses  to  give 
1,0002,  an  acre,  or  1002.  a foot,  for  his  land,— again,  I say 
who  has  the  right  to  prevent  him  ? c.  K. 


CHUROH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Esclusham  Wrexham). — The  church 

the  Holy  Trinity,  Esolusham,  eitnate  about  a mile 
and  a half  from  Wrexham,  was  opened  for  service 
on  the  13th  nit.  The  building  consists  of  nave, 
chancel,  north  and  south  transepts,  organ- 
chamber  and  vestry,  with  heating  apparatus 
under  the  latter.  Accommodation  is  provided 
for  350  worshippers.  The  walls  and  masonry 
generally  are  of  local  stone,  the  interior  face  being 
rongh  stnccoed.  The  paved  floors  in  the  nave, 
transepts,  vestry,  and  organ.chambere  are  of 
bine  and  red  Stufiordsbire  tiles.  The  chancel 
is  laid  with  Messrs.  Maw  & Co.’s  encaustic  tiles,  i 
The  roof  is  open,  of  Baltic  fir,  stained,  and 
covered  with  red  and  green  slates.  The  style 
of  the  bnilding  is  Early  Geometrical.  The 
future  extension  of  the  church  will  be  effected 
by  adding  large  north  and  sonth  aisles,  for  which 
special  provision  has  been  made.  The  building 
is  heated  with  hot  water  by  Messrs.  Jones  & 
Sons,  of  London,  and  the  reading-desk,  lectern, 
and  other  articles  of  furniture  were  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of  Birmingham,  The 
general  contractors  were  Messrs.  Phennah  & 
Davies,  of  Rhostyllen,  whose  contract  was 
2,5411.'  Mr.  J.  E.  Lash,  of  Wrexham,  was  the 
architect. 

Ponder' s-end. — The  memorial  stone  of  the  new 
district  church  of  St.  Matthew,  Ponder’s-end, 
was  laid  on  the  17th  ult.  by  Mr.  James  Meyer. 
The  present  contract  comprises  the  nave  and 
north  aisle  only,  with  accommodation  for  304 
adults  and  38  children ; a portion  of  the  east 
end  of  the  nave  being  appropriated  as  a tempo- 
rary chancel.  The  complete  design  includes  a 
nave  of  five  bays,  with  clearstory  and  north  and  j 
south  aisles,  a north  porch,  a tower  20  ft.  square 
and  spire  140  ft.  high,  a south  transept,  apsidal 
chancel,  and  two  vestries;  the  total  ultimate 
accommodation  being  for  530  adnlts  and  GO 
children.  The  amount  of  the  present  contract 
is  under  4,000i.,  inclusive  of  all  expenses  except 
the  site,  which  is  a free  gift.  The  walls  are  of  j 
robble  atone,  faced  externally  with  Kentish  rag  i 
in  random  work ; the  dressings  are  of  Bath  I 
stone ; and  the  roof  will  be  slated.  The  style  i 
adopted  is  thirteenth-century  Euglish  Gothic.  j 
The  architect  is  Mr.  H.  J.  Pauli.  The  oontrao-  | 
tors  are  Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill,  of  Lambeth,  and  : 
the  clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  H.  Crocker. 

Nolton.  — Nolton  Church,  Pembrokeshire,  dedi-  i 
cated  to  St.  Medog,  and  situated  in  a romantic 
glen  on  the  shore  of  St.  Bride’s  Bay,  was  re-opened  \ 
by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  ou  the  13fch  ult., 
after  restoration.  With  the  exception  of  some  i 
small  portions  of  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  i 
and  the  south  wall  of  the  porch,  which  it  was  i 
found  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  and  rebuild,  i 
the  old  walls  have  been  left  standing.  The  i 
interesting  double-bell  turret  at  the  west  end 
unfortunately  leaned  outwards  very  considerably, 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  it  was  hoped  it  might 
have  been  preserved  ; but  the  works  incidental 
to  potting  the  new  roof  over  the  nave  rendered 
its  reconstruction  unavoidable.  It  was  accord- 
ingly rebuilt  upon  the  former  lines,  and  the  old 
bell  rehnng.  A new  vestry  has  been  built  on 
the  north  side  of  the  nave,  the  old  north  door 
being  ntilised  as  an  entrance  to  it.  New  slated 
roofs,  of  increased  pitch  and  of  open  timber 
work,  plastered  between  the  rafters,  have  been 
provided  over  the  chancel  and  nave,  the  ridge 
cresting  being  of  white  ornamental  Staffordshire 
tile,  with  corresponding  terra-cotta  crosses  from 
Messrs.  Johnson’s  works,  near  Burgess-hill, 
Sussex.  The  outside  of  the  walls  generally  have 
been  pointed  and  the  inside  plastered.  A new 
encaustic  floor  has  been  laid  in  the  cbancel. 

The  tiles,  which  are  partly  glazed  in  the 
Saorarium,  came  from  Messrs.  Webb’s  works  at 
Worcester,  and  the  remainder  from  Mr.  T.  Peake, 
of  Tunstall,  in  Staffordshire.  Substantial  open 
seats  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  pews, 
while  the  rickety  western  gallery,  too  dangerous 
to  use,  has  been  removed.  A new  pulpit  and 
reading-desk  are  placed  against  the  north  wall. 

The  present  accommodation  is  for  111  persons, 
eighty.five  of  whom  are  seated  in  the  nave. 
Originally  the  number  was  for  only  seventy.foor 
irrespective  of  the  gallery.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  from  the  plans  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen 
Barker,  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Jenkins,  of  Haver- 
fordwest. 

Sandhidfon, — A new  choroh  is  at  present  in 
course  of  construction  at  the  village  of  Sand, 
button,  near  Thirsk,  on  the  site  of  the  old  one. 

The  old  church  of  St.  Peter  had  got  into  such 
a dilapidated  condition,  and  the  walla  in  winter, 
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^Dg  of  eandatone,  became  so  saturated  with 
} wet,  that  it  had  become  totally  unfit  for 
rship,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable,  rather 
xa  restore  the  old  bnilding,  to  build  a new 
arch.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  P.  Piitohett,  of 
.rlington,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  rebuilding 
about  800Z.  The  old  east  window  and  one  of  the 
ndowB  on  the  sonthern  side  of  the  ohanoe!  v. . 1 
retained  in  the  new  edifice,  which  is  expected 
be  completed  in  November, 


Crown  Lands.  — The  annual  report  o'" 
the  Commiseionera  of  her  Majesty’s  Woods, 
Forests,  and  Land  Revenues  shows  a still  in- 
creasing  product  paid  into  the  exchequer  from 
the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditure.  The 
araoonb  was  375,0001.  in  the  year  endiner  with 
March,  187d;  385.0001.,  in  the  year,  1874-5  j 
395,0001.,  in  1875-G  ; and  now,  410,0001.  in  the 
year  ending  last  March.  From  these  sums  must 
be  deducted  the  cost  of  the  official  eatablishment. 
voted  annually  by  Parliament,  and  that  deduc- 
tion leaves  the  net  income  for  the  year  1876-77 
almost  exactly  equal  to  the  385,000i.  which  was 
granted  on  her  Majesty’s  accession  as  the  civi 
list  proper,  that  is  to  say,  without  including  the 
life  pensions  for  merit  granted  annually  to  the 
extent  of  1,2001.  a year,  and  of  course,  without 
inclnding  annuities  which  have  been  granted  by 
Parliament  from  time  to  time  to  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  other  than  her  Majesty.  The 
Commissioners  report  that  in  the  past  year  they 
have  made  purchases  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
50,0001.  for  the  investment  of  moneys  derived 
from  sales  of  estates  which  it  was  not  desirable 
to  retain.  The  largest  'purchase  was  that  of  a 
freehold  ground-rent  of  l,105i.  a year,  charged 
upon  the  building  known  as  Go  and  67,  Ludgate- 
hill,  with  the  reversion  to  the  building  at  tbe 
termination  of  the  subsisting  lease  in  1955,  aud 
for  this  the  price  paid  (to  the  City  Commis- 
sioners  of  Sewer.--)  was  28,300L 

Business  Premiass,  "Worcester.  — New 
premisep,  for  Messrs.  Stallard  & Sons,  wioe 
merchants,  High-street,  Worcester,  have  lately 
been  completed.  Toe  building  is  in  the  Italian 
style,  and  is  divided  into  three  floors.  Tbe 
material  used  on  the  ground-floor  is  Bath  stone, 
tbe  plinths  and  bases  being  of  Forest  cf  Dean 
stone.  A central  entrance  gives  access  to  the 
various  offices  of  the  establishment,  while  a side 
entrance  forms  tbe  approach  to  tbe  newly- 
arranged  Masonic  hall  aud  chambers.  Tbe  want 
of  such  a hall  had  long  been  felt  in  tbe  city,  but 
no  suitable  place  presented  itself.  Messrs. 
Stallard  have  erected  a ball.  40  ft.  long  by  21  ft. 
wide.  Adjoining  the  hall  is  a dining-room, 
admirably  fitted  up,  and  attached  there  are  two 
ante-rooms,  with  lavatcry,  &o , while  beneath 
there  are  kitchens,  wine-cellars,  &o.  Tbe  work 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Collins,  builder,  of 
Tewkesbury,  the  carving  being  entrusted  to 
Mr.  H.  Martin  (Messrs.  Martin  & Emms,  Cbelten- 
bam),  formerly  of  this  city  ; the  whole  being 
carried  out  according  to  designs  furnished  by 
Mr.  Henry  Rowe,  architect. 

A Mayor  of  Oxford.— We  record  with 
unfeigned  sorrow  the  death  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Spiers, 
F.S.A..,  which  took  place  on  the  2Ssh  inst.,  at 
Hantercombe,  in  his  seventy-second  year.  To 
many  connected  with  Freemasonry,  whether  in 
London  or  the  Provinces,  Mr.  Spiers  was  well 
known,  and  be  has  been  associated  all  his  life, 
more  or  less,  with  artists  and  literary  men.  As 
mayor  of  Oxford,  some  years  ago,  his  long  term 
of  office  was  a remarkable  one.  It  baa  been  stated 
that  he  entertained,  during  that  period,  30,000 
persons,  including  all  grades  of  bis  townsmen, 
and  did  much  to  bring  together  “town  and 
gown."  With  reference  to  this  latter  point,  we 
remember  hearing  H.R.H.  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
at  one  of  the  entertainments  in  O-xford  during 
that  time,  say,  “We  want  joat  such  a mayor 
as  Mr.  Spiers  in  Cambridge."  Several  of  Mr. 
Spiers’s  family,  both  sons  and  daughters,  have 
commenced  what  promises  to  be  an  honourable 
career  in  tbe  field  of  art, 

Testimonial  to  a Borough,  Engineer.— 
On  the  29tb  ulfc.  the  leading  officials  of  tbe 
corporation  of  Salford,  the  engineering  staff,  and 
several  others,  met  in  the  Council  Cbamber,  at 
the  Town-hall  of  that  borough,  and  presented 
Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler,  who  has  succeeded  to  the 
pest  of  borough  engineer  and  town  surveyor  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  with  a tea  service,  con- 
sisting of  six  pircea  of  silver  plate,  value  107k 
The  Town  C.cik,  in  presenting  tbe  service, 
expressed  his  regret,  on  the  part  of  the  corpora- 
tion, at  Mr.  Fowler  leaving  them.  The  New- 
castle  corporaliou  were  to  be  congratulated  on 
obtaining  his  services. 

Memorial  of  George  Stephensan.— At 
Cbesterfield,  on  the  17cb  inar.,  tbe  Marquis  of 
Hartington  will  lay  the  foundation. stone  of  a hall 
to  bo  erected  in  that  town  to  the  memory  of 
George  Stephenson.  The  hall,  which  is  from 


^isrcllanta. 

Art  on  Sundays.— Oa  the  questioc,  “How 
.n  Art  be  best  introduced  into  the  houaes  of 
jrsons  of  limited  means?”  discussed  at  Aber- 
len,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judgo, 

' the  Sunday  Society,  London.  In  this  he 
i,id, — la  the  beat  possible  use  made  of  the  in- 
itutions  we  now  possess  ? Or,  again,  are  they 
ben,  available  for  those  of  the  community  who 
:e  not  their  own  masters,  at  the  most  advan- 
igeous  times  and  seasons?  From  experience 
3th  these  questions  must  be  replied  to  nega- 
vely,  for  experience  has  long  ago  convinced 
een  observers  on  tbe  subject  that  a few  boors 
icb  evening  is  not  the  most  convenient  time  for 
louaands  to  avail  themselves  of  the  treat  of 
[siting  these  collections;  neither  is  tbe  Satur- 
ay  afternoon,  though  that  period  is  admittedly 
lore  favooTible  than  tbe  evenings  preceding 
What  then  is  the  most  attractive  time  to 
ier  these  seekers  after  knowledge,  beauty, 
jfinsment,  and  recreation  ? The  answer  is, — 
unday  ! Though  many  may  question  this  fact, 
lot  it  still  remains,  that  on  Sunday  thou- 
inde  would  thankfully  enter  the  dominions  of 
ure  recreation  and  inatroction  ; yet  these  thou- 
and*,  hungering  for  a higher  life,  are  denied  the 
rivilege  of  entering  the  beautiful,  artistic  draw. 

3g-rooms,  which  art-galleries  are,  at  the  only 
ime  when  they  are  free  to  leave  their  dark, 
irty,  wretched  sitting-rooms,  or  may  be  bed. 
ooms, — at  the  only  time  when  the  mind  can 
Boape  from  the  chain  of  tordidness  with  which 
; has  been  securely  bound  during  the  week, — 
ni  attempt  to  eatertai°  ^ thought  of  anjt-^ing 
pproaobing  to  art.  The  time  when  people,  with 
sw  exceptions,  are  free  from  the  engrossing 
ares  of  business,  when  their  minds  aro  open  to 
eoeive  impressions  that  might  brighten  future 
ays,  and  ease  the  burden  which  so  many  have 
0 carry  through  life,  is  the  time  of  all  othfva 
rhen  museums  should  be  opened;  and  until 
uch  and  similar  places  of  a refining  and  elevating 
baraoter  are  available  during  a portion  of  that 
Qost  valuable  time,  the  weekly  day  of  rest,  a heavy 
irake  will  remain  upon  the  van  of  art- progress; 
he  demand  for  art-work  will  rot  increase,  and, 

\s  a consequence,  art  will  be  too  costly  to  be 
' introduced  into  the  houses  of  persons  of  limited 
ncome." 

The  Charch  Congress  Hall,  Croydon. — 

The  temporary  hall  which  has  been  conalructed 
:or  the  Church  Corgress  at  Croydon,  in  the  Fair 
Field,  is  IGO  ft.  in  length,  90  ft.  in  width,  and 
SO  ft.  high  in  the  oentie,  its  form  being  an 
iblong  hexagon.  It  has  a gallery  running  round 
three  sides,  the  fourth  side  being  occupied  by 
the  platform.  It  is  calculated  to  seat  3,500 
persons,  but  it  is  said  that  if  closely  packed  an 
ludieooe  of  4,000  can  assemble  in  it.  There  are 
seven  entrances  to  tbe  ball,  four  to  the  galleries, 
and  two  to  tbe  platform.  The  sides  and  roof 
are  match-boarded,  and  covered  with  felt  out. 
bide,  the  ineide  being  hung  with  canvas.  The 
platform  represents  a semicircle,  and  is  raised 
about  4 ft.  at  its  base.  The  structure  baa  not 
been  erected  by  an  ordinary  builder,  but  by  the 
well-known  drapery  firm  of  Messrs.  Whiteley  & 

Co.,  of  Westbourne-grove,  Bayswater,  who  en- 
tered  into  the  contract,  as  we  are  informed, 

.under  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances.  Ic 
appears  that  several  builders,  who  were  desirous 
of  sending  in  tendera,  stipulated  fur  the  insertion 
of  a clause  intheconti'aot,  under  which  they  would 
not  have  been  held  responsible  for  tbe  completion 
of  the  building  within  a given  time,  in  tbe  event 
of  a strike  taking  place.  The  introduction  of 
this  clause  is  said  to  have  been  objected  to  by 
the  committee,  the  consequence  being  that  the 
several  builders  declined  to  tender.  Subse- 
quently it  appears  that  Messrs.  Whiteley  under- 
took the  eontraot  without  the  clause  in  question,  — r- - , ■ 

and  during  the  period  of  tbe  erection  of  the  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Smith  & Woodhouse,  of 
several  buildings,  between  250  and  300  workmen  - ~mi  ..u  i -r  nnnf  Tk  «i  l 

'have  been  engaged,  under  the  personal  superin. 
tendenoe  of  a practical  builder,  representing 
Messrs.  Whiteley. 


Manchester,  will  oost  about  12,OOOk  It  will  be 
used  for  purposes  of  higher  education,  special 
arraneements  having  been  made  for  science  and 
art  teaching. 


An  Overliead  Steam  Tramway  for  Liver- 
pool,— At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Mersey 
Docks  Board,  the  Works  Committee  presented  a 
favourable  report  cn  a project  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Holt  to  oonatrucb  a high-level  railway  along  the 
line  of  docks,  the  road  to  ba  three  miles  1,150 
yards  in  length,  and  supported  on  iron  oolumns^ 
and  supplied  with  nine  stations.  At  present  the 
traffic  along  the  line  of  docks  is  very  great,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  tbe  overhead  steam  tram- 
way will  nob  only  relieve  the  street  below,  but 
will  greatly  facilitate  business  people  in  moving 
from  point  to  point.  Tbe  estimated  expense  of 
the  scheme,  inoludiog  rolling-stock,  is  146,000Z. 
Plans  were  submitted  to  the  Board,  and  Mr. 
Holt  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  a 
formal  resolution  authorising  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  to  seek  legislative  sanction  for  the 
scheme. 

The  Nottingham  University  Buildings. 
The  caremony  of  l.aying  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  University  buildings  at  Nottingham  took 
place  on  Thursday,  the  27th  ult.  The  cost  of  the 
buildings,  including  the  land,  will  be  60,0001. 
Of  this  sum  an  anonymous  donor  has  contributed 
10,0001.,  and  the  remainder  will  be  found  by  the 
corporation,  who  have  given  the  site.  There 
will  be  lecture  and  class  roams  for  the  promotion 
of  the  Cambridge  University  Extension  Scheme, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  first  incor. 
porated  at  Nottingham,  which  has  since  been 
carried  ont  snccessfully  in  several  centres  of 
industry.  There  will  also  be  olasa-rooms,  labo- 
ratory,  &o.,  for  the  use  of  the  stadents  in  the 
science  classes  in  connexion  with  the  local 
Mechanics’  Institubioo,  as  well  as  rooms  for  the 
Free  Library  and  the  Nitnral  History  Mnsenm. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson, 
of  London  and  Bradford. 

New  Chnrcli  at  Rattoi).— On  the  20th  ult. 
the  foundation  stone  of  a new  charch  was  laid 
at  Rattoo,  by  Mr.  Wilson  Guo,  D.L.,  in  tbe 
presence  of  many  of  the  parishioners,  tbe  Rev. 
Mr.  M'Effon,  vicar  of  Listowel,  offioiatiog.  This 
building,  which  baa  been  designed  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Fuller,  F.S.A.,  of  Dublin,  architect,  is  Gothic  in 
design,  and  will  be  composed  of  nnooursed  rubble 
masonry,  with  Portland  stone  dressings  in  the 
bultres^ee,  tracery,  raullione,  &3.,  of  windows. 
The  amount  of  tbe  present  contract,  which  does 
not  include  the  tower  or  belfry,  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  Gun  himself,  and  thesiie  chosen  is  within 
the  shadow  of  the  ancient  round  tower,  still  in 
a fair  state  of  preservation,  which  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  watchful  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gun,  upon 
whose  property  this  interesting  monument 
stands.  The  erection  of  the  new  church  baa 
been  confided  to  Mr.  A.  Crosbie,  of  Tralee,  Mr. 
John  Dooner  being  the  clerk  of  works. 

The  Proposed  Town-liall  for  Southamp- 
ton.—The  proposal  of  the  Public  Offices  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation  of  Southampton  t3 
erect  a new  Town-hall  and  Public  Offices  on  tbe 
Audit  House  site,  at  a cost  of  15,0001.,  has  been 
rejected.  At  tbe  last  meeting  of  the  Town 
Council,  Mr.  Lsmon,  the  surveyor,  aa  iuatructed, 
Bubmitted  plans  and  specifications,  first  for  an 
entirely  newbuilding,  estimated  to  cost  the  above- 
named  earn  ; aud,  secondly,  an  alternative  scheme, 
whereby  the  present  CouDoii-ohamber  would  be 
retained,  tbe  estimate  in  that  case  being  11,000k 
The  committee  approved  of  the  former  plan,  and 
the  Council  were  asked  to  sanction  it.  Those  in 
favour  of  the  proposition  were,  however,  few  in 
numbe**,  and  an  amendment  was  carried  to  effect 
alterations  in  the  present  offices  at  a cost  of  about 
3,000Z.,  which,  it  is  thought  by  tbe  majority  of 
the  Council,  will  satisfy  all  reasonable  require- 
ments for  the  present. 

A Large  Stick.— There  is  at  present  to  be 
seen  in  the  timber-yard  of  Messrs.  M‘Kay  & 
Milne,  Hutcheon-streot  West,  Aberdeen,  one  of 
the  largest  blocks  of  mahogany  ever  imported 
into  this  country.  It  has  been  imported  from 
Tobasco,  and  at  the  one  end  it  measures  7 ft.  10  in. 
in  diameter,  while  at  the  other  the  measurement 
is  4 ft-.  6 in.  As  usual  with  mahogany  logs 
brout^ht  to  this  country,  it  has  been  squared; 
but  if  it  bad  been  imported  in  its  original  form, 
it  would  have  presented  a far  larger  bulk. 

Property  in  Brighton  —Mr.  Alfred  Morris, 
clerk  to  tbe  Guardians,  states  that  the  total 
rentals  of  Brighton  for  the  past  half-year  to 
September  29ch  wereof  the  value  of  653,400k  19a. ; 
the  rateable  value,  510,312k;  the  Is.  poor-rate 
bad  produced  25  9G5k  12-.;  there  was  due 
23Sk  13s.  lOJ.  ; and  the  whole  collection  would 
amount  to  26,204k  7s.  lOJ. ; the  rateable  value 
of  tbe  Westerb  diatriot  was  302,5611.  lOj.  j 
Eastern,  216,750k  10s. 
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“ Deserving  Reward.” — We  hare  received 
23.  6d.  from  Mr.  C.  C.  Hoey  and  IO3.  from  Mr. 
Harry  Hema,  for  George  Croes,  mason,  whose 
brave  oondact  in  saving  the  life  of  a fellow- 
workman  we  mentioned  some  time  ago.  We 
will  send  the  little  total  now  in  onr  hands  to 
Cross  on  receiving  from  his  employer  (in  Eseter, 
we  believe)  a correct  address. 

A Cast-iron  Staircase.— Messrs.  Newton, 
Chambers,  & Co.,  ThornoliSe  Ironworks,  have 
jast  completed  an  order  for  an  ornamental  bnt 
snbstantial  cast-iron  staircase,  for  the  head  office 
of  the  Liverpool,  London,  and  Globe  Insarance 
Company,  Liverpool.  The  staircase  has  been 
erected  in  one  of  the  large  fitting-shops  at  the 
works,  and  stands  15  ft.  high,  measures  4 ft. 
wide,  and  forms  three  sides  of  a square.  There 
are  three  short  flights  and  two  landings,  which 
are  supported  by  eight  columns.  The  treads  are 
made  of  “ green  heart,”  sunk  into  the  cast  iron, 
and  the  nnderside  is  finished  with  panelled  work 
in  mahogany.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  William 
Froggatt,  head  draughtsman  of  the  company. 
The  ironwork  will  be  painted  in  gold  and  colour, 
and  the  cost  is  about  350^. 

Board  Sobool  Sites. — In  accordance  with  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  London  School  Biard 
m Marob  last,  a return  has  been  prepared,  and 
jnst  issued,  showing  the  cost  of  the  sites  of 
schools  purchased  by  the  Board  np  to  the  24th 
of  March,  1877.  The  total  amount  of  accommo- 
dation secnred  by  the  sites  is  for  172,914 
ohildren;  the  purchase-money,  including  land- 
tax  redemption,  was  836,7691.  Ss,  9d.  j the 
surveyors’  fees  on  both  sides  amounted  to 
19,2521.  6s.  4d.  j the  vendors’  solicitors’  costs 
were  43,3011.  4a.  8d. ; the  Board  solicitors’  costs, 
41,9361.  lOa.  7d.  j the  coat  of  scheduling, 
12,6921.  43. ; and  the  total  costa  of  purchases 
reached  117,1821.  These  totals,  however,  include 
echools  for  which  the  accounts  of  the  purchase 
of  the  site  are  not  yet  completed,  as  well  as 
those  for  which  the  accounts  are  completed. 


Far  makiDg  variouB  alterations  at  the  Canterbury  Arms 


Bomore-road,  Hottiug-hUl,  for  Mr.  Sage.  Mr'  j'  r‘ 
i nrniBs,  architect  — 


Durnford  £2-i6 

Parker  ^03 

iso 

Schlater 170 


For  alterations  at  the  Bricklayers’  Arms,  Collingwood- 
street,  Bethnal-green,  for  Mr.  Higgins.  Mr.  Edward 
Brown,  architect- — 


181  0 0 


For  labour  only  in  the  erection  of  six  cottages  at  Hayes 
Bridge,  Southall,  Middlesex,  for  Mr.  F Kewell  Mr 
Thomas  Newell,  architect: — 

£450  0 0 

J.  Edwards  435  0 0 

G.  Edwards  .131  q 0 

395  0 0 

Atkinson  (accepted)  3^0  0 0 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 

C.  3._E.  A.— 3.-J.  D — J.  A.-H  G.-L.  4 W.-J.  N.-A.  a 
8.  4 3on.-43.  A,— J.  R,  F,— Hygeli.— H.  S.  P-— A.  M.  — H.— J.  W 
M.  & Son.-J.  J.-B.  J.  R,-C.  C.  N.-J.  H.-R,  Q.  D.-Mears.  U 
T,  H.  B.  (uext  week). 

comfeUed  to  decline  pointing  cut  book*  and  gtrL-j 
AU  atitemento  of  facta.  Uats  of  tenden.  ie.  must  be  accomnanii 

II 

N^-The  weponilbiUty  of  glgned  artielea.  and  papers  read  J 
public  meeting*,  reals,  of  courae,  with  the  author*.  1 


For  addition,  to  8t.  Mark'.  Colleeo,  Chelsea,  for  the 
Rev.  Canon  Cromwell.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen-Barker,  archi- 


tect:— 

Bradley  (accepted)  £407 


lENDEES. 


For  new  house,  94,  Ockendon-road,  Bsaei-rosd,  Ishnv- 
ton,  for  Mr,  J.Joy.  Mr.  W.  J.  Worthington,  architect. 
Messrs.  Perry  & Reed,  surveyors  :— 

Langmead  & Way  £1,620  0 0 

Allen  1,595  0 0 

Williams  A Son 1,595  0 0 

I-iogrel  1,577  0 0 

Jay  1,S50  0 n 

Cowland 1,53.1  0 0 

Channing  1,375  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  power-loom  shed,  warehonae,  offices 
&c.,  in  Denton  Holme.  Carlisle.  Messrs.  Hetherington  A 
er,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 
Armstrong  (accepted)  £7,000  0 0 


Accepted  for  alterations  to  premises  and  new  shops,  Corn 
Marke^,  Peniith.  Messrs.  Hetherington  & Oliver,  archi- 


Joiner’s  JFori. 

Richardson  £420  1 J 

Plumber,  Plasterer,  and  Painter’s  Work. 
Porters  Dixon  119  3 < 


For  alterations  to  premises  in  Ring-street,  Botchergate. 
Carhale.  Messrs.  Hetheringtou  A Oliver,  architects. 


Quantities  supplied 

Baley  A Forster £341 

Hewitt  (accepted)  330 

Guineas  & Lister 315 

Hill  A Beaty 301 


37te  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TestJ 
MOJfiALS  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise, 


mmts,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copizj 
ONLY  should  be  sent.  [ 

AdAiertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  cwrrm 
week  s issue  later  tha/n  THREE  o’cIock  pjt' 
on  TRURSDAY. 


CHARGES  FOR 

‘W  ANTED”  ADYERTISEMENTE' 

srrtrATioNs  VAOAirr. 

Btx  Use*  fabotit  nfty  words)  or  UDder 4*  Bd. 

. ailditUinal  lina  {about  teu  words)  0*.'  54,  j 

BITtTATIONS  WAifTED. 

POra  Line*  (about  TmETT  words)  or  under  . . Is.  Sd.  , 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  o*.  Sd.  I 

PRE-PAYMENT  18  AB30LOTELY  NECESSARY, 

*•*  Fostsgs  Stamp*  mutt  net  be  sent, 

TERMS  or  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BTTILDEE  " ii  euppliod  direct  from  the  Office,  to  realdanb 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  raU  of  19*.  per  «nT.nw.| 
i’ayuble  in  Advance.  ^ 

All  remittances  soould  be  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Po»t-offlo«i 


0 0 


For  Little  Highfield,  Hendon,  for  the  Misses  Metcalfe 
Messrs.  J oseph  A Pearson,  architects.  Messrs,  Rayner  A 
fahiim,  surveyors  5— 

Brass  £5,633  0 0 

Foster 5,475  0 0 

Twelvetrees  5 410  0 0 

LsngmeadAWay 5,370  q q 

Scrivener  A White  5.315  0 0 

Arford...  6,185  q 0 

WUliams  A Son 5,163  q 0 

Browne  A Robinson  6,14)  0 0 

Adamson  5 03J  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Baptist  chapel,  Bromley 
Kent.  Mr.  James  Barnett,  architect : — ’ 

Staines  A Son  (accepted) £540  0 0 


For  residence,  stores,  and  stable,  for  Mr  Tite  Mr 
aurgessJ.  Reeve,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  ’(ResL 

dence  to  be  measured  and  valued)  : ' 

a J Bor  Stores  only. 

912  0 0 

Butler I???  n n 

Holdom 
Webster 
Baker ... 

Hoad 


764  10 


Blade  (accepted)  ., 


0 0 


6-12  17  0 


For  building  a workshop  and  other  works  at  No  16 
Prmce^street,  Spitallields,  for  Mr.  J.  Davidson  Mr’ 
John  Hudson,  architect: — 

Sparks £1,310  0 0 

1.153  0 0 

Bead  A Son  955  q q 


tect  :- 


For  the  erection  of  stables  at  Monkham’s  Hall,  Waltham 
Abbe:^  for  Mr.  R.  B.  Colvin.  Mr.  John  Hudson,  archi- 

Fiold  A Son  

Little  

Patman  

Gardener  

Bentley  


...  £3,316 


Bath  Stone  of  best  qnalltv. 
XLAND£LL|  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Liinibed}f  t 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants.  , 
laet  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  DepdtsJ 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Eingdom.^? 
application  to  ^ 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Oorsham,  Wilts.  fAi>TT,'| 


Asphalte. 

SeyB&el,  Patent  Metallio  Lava 
White  Asphaltes. 

SL  BTODART  a 0 0. 
Office: 

No.  90.  Cannon-street,  B.O.  fAnvr.l 


The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphall 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Ponltr 
E-C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  fordani 
ooarses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  oov 
shede  and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun-room 
terraoes,  and  Bkatiag-rinks.  [Advt.] 


For  draining  the  surface  and  paving  the  footways  of 
Guerin-street  and  Trelhs-street  with  Patent  Victoria 
Stone,  for  the  Poplar  Board  of  Works;— 

Guerin-street.  Trellis-street. 


£173 


..  £163 


For  alterations  to  the  Park-road  Hotel,  North  End 
Finchley,  for  Mr.  W.  WooUey.  Mr.  H.  R.  Cotton,  archi’ 
tect :—  ’ 

Judd  A Hawkings  £979  0 0 

Betley 869  0 0 

Toms  864  0 0 

Andrews  (accepted)  957  0 0 


Knight,,,.,,.,,.. 

Butty  

Turner  154  143 

Patent  Victoria  Scone  Co.*  146  115 

* Accepted. 


For  tho  .reolion  of  engine  .,d  boiler  house,  eosi-storeo 

SLr  Worr^omUS?- 

Docwra  (accepted). 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— Tbese^ 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and' 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  fon 
immediate  deliyery.— For  further  particulars  ■ 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clyndertven,  R.S.O.,  Car^ 
marthensbire. — [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


ManofactiiTeis  of 


f^OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
'■^LEVBE,  SCREW,  & BARBEL  BOLTS, 

I IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  DescrtpUon. 


_ 36a,  borough  road,  I 

Discount  to  Builder*.  — _ - * 

lUusCruled  List,  two  stamp*. 


LONDON,  S.E. 


CHAPPTJIS’  PATENTS 


REFLECTING  LIGHT.— DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS; 

or  EVERT  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTITICIAL  LIGHT  EEFLEOTOES. , 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  E.C. 

N.B.— DIAGEAilS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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■\EATH,— ALLDEIDGE,  Sept.  29Ui,  at 

y 0»n(!BWorih,  near  Birmingham.  — DAVID  HORACE, 
IiDEIIjOE.  aged  37,  son  of  the  late  Darid  Alldrldge,  of  thattowo, 
1 the  late  Mra.  Pereira,  of  Oxford,  and  grandson  of  the  late  WUliani 
ivood,  eeq.  of  Biichfield,  near  Birmingham. 

)RAWINGS,  SpecificatioDS,  and  Estimates 

for  BuUdii'gs  or  Alterations 
ACCDBATELY  and  ESPEDITIOnSLY  PREPARED 
By  a good  practical  Draoghtsmau. 

A.  B.  No.  2,  Boscobel'gardens, 

Alpha-road,  N.W. 


)ERSPECTIVES  DRAWN,  COLOURED, 

or  ETCHED 

os  the  most  reasonable  termA 

W.  PRINCE, 

No.  11,  WeUlngton-road,  Egremont.  Birkenhead. 


iTARION’S 

VJ.  CE88.— An  > 


FERRO-PRUSSIATE  PRO- 


_ easy  and  quick  method  of  REPRODUCING 

!f9INEEit8'  and  ARCHITECTS’  DRAWINGS.  PLANS,  &o. 
tiapectUB,  sample,  and  instrnctions  on  request, 

MARION  A CO. 

Nos.  23  and  23,  Sobo-square,  London. 


The  « BUILDER  ” in  AMERICA.— 

SUBSCRIPTION,  for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE, 
can  be  made  with  B.  F.  STEVENS,  4,  Trafalgar-square,  Charing- 
cross,  London.  The  Annual  Subscription,  including  Postage,  is 
II.  It  8d.  or  JC-67  Gold,  and  may  be  remitted  direct,  by  Bankers' 
Diafta  or  Post-olBce  Orders  or  iii  Oreenbaoka  and  Fractional  Currency 
In  accordance  with  Sterena’s  Table  (which  may  be  had  free),  or  paid 
to  the  New  York  Ageute  of  B.  F.  STEVENS,  Mesais.  TICE  A LYNCH. 
No.  84L  Pine-street,  New  York. 


T>TJBLIOATIOKS  by  the  SOCIETY  for 

r IMPROVING  the  CONDITION  of  the  LABOURING 

CLASSES:—  

DWELLINGS  for  WORKING  PEOPLE,  by  HENRY  ROBERTS. 
F.8.A.  7s.  cloth,  with  numerous  lUuatratlona  and  Plans.  Also,  by 
the  Same, 

HOME  REFORM.  Fifth  Edition. 

PLANS  of  the  SOCIETY'S  MODEL  HOUSES,  DESIGNS  for 
COTTAGES,  *0.  

No.  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  W.O. 


Now  ready,  8to.  price  reduced  to  3t  post-free. 

TMPEOVED  system  of  BOOK- 

I KEEPING.  Specially  adapted  for  Builders  and  Oontractoia. 
By  the  Gainer  of  the  Birkbeck  Prlxe.  This  system  secures  accuracy 
br  simplicity  of  arrangement,  and  containe  within  itself  a check 
apinst  errors.— London  : HENRY  C.  BEVES,  97,  Lambelh-ioad,  8.E. 


Now  Ready. 

Health  and  healthy  houses  ; or, 

HOW  to  SECURE  HEALTHY  and  COMFORTABLE 
HOMES.  A Practical  Treatise  on  House  Drainage.  Water  Sapply, 
and  Domestic  Filtration,  Lighting  and  Heating,  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Disinfectants,  with  other  valuable  information  lot  the  Householder. 
Price  6d.  or  by  post  7d.  Published  by  the  SANITARY  GKGINESR- 
I''G  and  VENTILATING  COMPANY.  115,  Victoria-street,  Weet- 
minster,  8.W.  and  through  any  lespeotable  Booltsel  ler, 


lJURN’S  MODERN  BUILDING  and 

D ARCHITECTURE  FOB  BALE,  strongly  bound  in  hslf-oalL 
Cost  about  41.  ; as  good  as  new.  Price.  45i.  Cau  be  seen  at  CASTLE'S, 
No.  68,  Ricbmond-road,  Souib  Kem-ington,  near  Earl's-court  Btatiop. 


NOTICE. 

■pICHARD  DOeWRA,  Contractor  for 

jr\;  GAS.  WATER,  and  SEWERAGE  WORKS,  COLLEGE. 


NOTICE. 

ll/f'ESSRS.  THOMAS  DOCWRA  & SON, 

iVJ.  CONT' 


GOLD  MEDAL  AND  TWO  6ILYER  MEDALS,  1875-6-7. 


tlt^ePiilsonietet:^ 


NDISPUTABLY  THE  BEST  CONTRACTOR’S  PUMP, 

REQUIRING  NO  STEAM-ENGINE,  NO  FOUNDATION,  NO  SKILLED  ATTENDANCE, 

HANDY  AND  RELIABLE,  NOT  INJURED  BY  GRITTY  WATER, 

CAN  BE  HUNG  ON  A CHAIN  WHILE  AT  WORK, 

AND  RAISED  OR  LOWERED  AS  DESIRED. 


Engineer’s  Office,  Great  Western  Railtvat,  Llanelly, 
Joly  30th,  1877. 

I have  much  pleasnre  in  stating  that  the  No.  9 Pnlsometer  Pomp  lately  pnrohased  from  you  is  doing  its  work  moat  admirably.  W©  ar® 
laing  it  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  oill  of  onr  dock  gates  daring  repaira,  the  total  lift  of  water  being  aboat  32  ft.  At  the  commencement 
if  the  work  we  simply  hang  it  from  the  jib  of  a travelling  crane,  and  were  thae  enabled  to  swing  it  ©at  of  the  way  of  veyels  at  every  tide. 
Ve  have  it  fixed  now  in  the  lock,  on  a trestle,  and  it  works  with  the  utmost  regularity,  ejecting  the  water  throngh  the  6.in.  delivery  pipe  with 
nrpriaing  force  at  every  palsation.  The  facility  with  which  the  Pomp  can  be  shifted  about,  hung  down  amonpt  scaffolding,  and  th©  {act 
hat  it  requires  no  foundation,  must  commend  it  strongly  for  the  use  of  contractors  and  colliery  proprietors  for  shaft  sinking,  bridge  founda^one, 
muiA- A,-—.  auoh  works),  which  would  choke  any  ordinary  pump,  pass  through  without 


. . Thick  muddy  water,  chips  (inseparable  nuisanoes  in  s 
u any  way  affecting  the  working  of  the  Pnlsometer. — Yours  faithfully, 


E.  H.  LLOYD. 


SOLE  MANTJFAOTUEEES  AND  OWNERS  OF  THE  PATENTS— 

HODGKIN,  NETIHAUS,  & CO.,  61  and  63,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 

(Four  doors  from  Mansion  House  Station),  

HOME -PREPARED  JOINERY. 


THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  VARIED  STOCK  OF 

Doors,  Door-Frames,  Sashes  and  Frames,  Skirtings,  Mouldings,  Flooring,  fee. 

Estimates  given  on  Application  for 

STAIRCASES,  CONSERVATORIES,  OFFICE-FITTINGS, 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  STEUCTUEAL  ¥OOD¥OEK, 

I MANUFACTURED  BY 

LLOYD’S  PATENT  LABOUR-SAVING  MACHINES. 


CD  ir  ID 

LLOYD’S  WHAKF, 

Beg  to  inform  those  interested  that  they  have  recently  rebuilt  and 
considerably  extended  their  Premises,  and  erected  several  New  Machines 
for  facilitating  their  prodnetiona  of  the  above,  and  wiR  be  able  in 
future  to  supply  their  usual  Stock  Joinery,  and  also  any  special  work 
entruBted  to  them,  with  all  despatch  consistent  with  sound,  well-finished 
work. 

Estimates  will  be  furnished,  and  Contracts  entered  into,  for  the  com- 
plete Timbering  and  Joinery  of  Buildings  of  any  magnitude.  Their 
extensive  and  convenient  Waterside  Premises,  with  Steam  Saw -mills  and 
Docks  for  landing  heavy  timber,  &o.,  place  them  at  once  in  a poaition 
unsurpassed  in  the  Trade. 


GO. 

NINE  ELMS,  S.W. 

Large  stocks  of  yellow  and  white  deals,  planks,  and  battens 
always  on  hand ; as  also,  dry  wainscot,  mahogany,  pitch-pine,  scaffold 
poles,  boards,  putlogs,  &o.  and  all  door  and  window  sections.  Their 
speoialities  consist  of  li  and  li  flooring,  laid  on  cement,  the  best 
flooring  extant  for  the  ground-floors  of  public  buildings,  churches, 
schools,  railway  platforms,  &o.  This  flooring  is  being  extensively  used } 
it  admits  of  considerable  artistic  treatment,  is  perfectly  noiseless,  and 
the  safest  floor  to  walk  over ; requires  no  joists ; and  forms  no  harboM 
for  vermin.  Specimens  can  be  seen  at  the  works.  Flooring,  either  in 
hard  or  soft  wood,  jointed  for  laying  without  showing  any  nails. 


LLOYD’S  PATENT  BRICK  MOULDING  MACHINE 

Can  now  toe  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works,  showing  the  greatest  Economy  and  Accuracy 
in  Workmanship  hitherto  attained  by  any  Labour-SaviDg  Machme. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


London  ma  southwaek  fiee  and 

LIFE  IN3URANOB. 

ObUf  Office, 73  A 74,  Elm  Wjlii&m 'Street,  E.O. 

W.  P.  KBYNOLDS,  Manager. 


TAND-IN-HAND  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSUEANCE  OFFICE,  New  Bridge-street,  BIsckMirs. 
Instituted  1696. 

The  OLDEST  Insnrstice  Office  In  the  world. 

The  WHOLE  OF  TUB  FEOFIX3  nre  divided  smongst  the  Policy* 


~VrORWICH  UNION  FIRE  INSURANCE 

SOCIETY. 


this  Society  are  the  same  as  other  offices,  whilst 
Periodical  Ketumi  have  been  made  to  persona  insured  by  P»i 
cipating  Policies  amomittng  to  492,0.'j5l. 

J*  '^“tinguUb^  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the 
“ " iC.OUOl.  having  been  paid  to  Insurera  lor 


aettlement  ol  claims, 
losses  by  fire. 

3 proof  of  the  public  confidence  In  the  principles  and  conduct  of 

I estAbilRhin,.n4  i 1 tvllt  .u./  ^ 


this  establishment,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that 

TUE  TOTAL  BUSINESS  EXCEEDS  £125, 0«, 000 

TV  4 BIG-'JOLD,  Secretary. 

Head  Office- Surrey-atreet.  Norwich. 

London  Office— 50.  Fleet-atreet,  E.C. 

•OIW  107T  ' 


September  D9lh.  1877. 


(:j.UAEDIAN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICE, 

11*  I'Onil^rd-slreet,  London.  E.C.  ’ 


Established  182L  Stihsi 

DIRECTOR' 

CtiAniMAir — ^O.  J.  Bhaw  Lefevre,  eeq  M P 
DarOTT-CoAiBKAS— Richard  M.  Harvey,  esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  John  G.  Hubbard,  if.P. 
Frederick  U Janson,  eaq, 
Beaumont  W.  Lubbock,  esq. 
John  B.  Martin,  esq. 

ihu  Notmau,  esq, 


Henry  Hulse  Berena,  esq. 

Henry  Bonham-Carter.  esq. 

Charlea  Wm.  Cuitis,  esq. 

Charlee  F.  Devas,  eaq. 

Sir  W,  R.  Faxqubor,  bait 
Alban  G-  H.  Gibba,  eaq. 

James  Ooodaon,  esq. 

Archibald  Hamilton,  esq, 

Thomson  Baukey.  eeq.  M.P.  . 

Masaobr  or  Firs  Dktabtmest  -F.* J^Miu^en. 

Atcaby  and  Secbetart— T.  O.  C.  Browne. 

present  paid  up  and  invested  41,000  000 

2,!«1.O0O 

.^tal  Animal  Income  upwards  of 44,1  ooq 

D-i-.,-.  MICilAELMAS  should  he 

with  the  Agents,  on  or  before  the 


Augustus  P 

William  Steven,  esq. 

John  G.  T.albot,  esq.  M.P. 


N.B,— Fire  

renewed  at  the  Head  Offic* 
iJth  of  OCTOBER,  i 


fire  ASSURANCE 

John  Edward  Bovil),  esq. 


Joho.Cluttoa,  eaq 
Octavi^uj  Edward  Coope,  esq.  M.P. 


UiRRCTORa. 

Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  esq.  M.P. 
John  Lubbock,  bart.  ILP. 


P.R.S. 

Charlea  Thomas  Lucas,  eaq. 
John  Dorrien  Jlagens.  esq. 
John  Stewart  Oxley,  eaq, 

“ vaz,  esq. 

Siuith,  esq. 


John  Cooi>e  Davis,  ..... 

Arthur  Fuller,  eaq.  ChaHesR. 

Ooodhart.  esq.  Dudley  K,. 

Oigood  Haiibury,  eaq.  Wm.  Jamea  Thomi»oi. 

AODiToaa.— Waller  Bird,  esq.  The  Lord  William-Brook  Phipps 
a_  -Joseph  Francis  Leacher.  esq. 

•John  -J-  Broomfield. 

lainrancee  against  Loss  by  Fire  are  effected  by  the  PhomlaCoinnanv 
^ fa7o^ra^e"enns  ^ ^ ’'otld.  - 


Al^ra‘’m«‘’h)“th-  ’“'i?  '"■‘h  ’'hlch  it.  engagement,  a 

Uo'opanr  are  well  known:  and  the  iinnoi 


'pHE  GOVERNMENT  of  SOUTH 

»®cur!ng  the  aecvices  of 
li  K Pfo^’ed  to  and  reside  in  the  city  of  Adelaide,  ' 

would  ^ fully  qualified  to  take  charge  of  the  existing  gravitation 
Port  A j f r.*  1 7.*“  ^ supply  the  City  of  Adelaide, 

i-ort  Adrlalde,  end  Other  adjoining  districts,  during  the  Hat  twenty 
I-f^v  out  sjetein  at  high  pressure  : and  to  design  and 

ca^y  out  such  eitensione  as  from  lime  to  time  may  become  necea- 
»Aiy  10  ®on_cexlon  witb^  .’'O'’*'®-  «°'J  ^ "-nd  OAny 


“^7  require  to  be  supplied  l 


Adelaide,  

otber  parts  of  South  Aoi....... 

It  is  considered  desirable  that  the  person  appointed  should  have 
^en  educit^  in  the  workshops  and  drawlog  office  of  a mechanical 
Engineer;  should  postesa  a good  practical  knowleitge  of  mechanical 
engmeenpc  of  surveying  acd  levelling,  and  should  be  grounded  In 
toe  prineiplis  of  geology  and  chemistry,  and  should  be  from  twentv- 
eight  to  (t.  rty-eight  yeirs  of  age,  or  thereabout  That  he  should 
subMqueutly  have  had  experience  la  the  conetrnction  of  woiks  in 
bilck,  masoi-ry,  and  earthwork,  the  construction  of  both  impounding 
the  laying  and  jointing  of  cast-iron 
the  fixing  of  acrew-cocka,  hydrants,  Ac.  in  eon- 


alDB  and  Hpe*.  a 


h the  as 


It  the  u 


should  be  capable  of  selecting  euiUble  aitex,  where  any 
for  the  construction  of  wells,  bore-holei,  and  other  sub- 
works  th.it  wouid  yield  a supply  of  water  fitted  for 
■"  *'*  *^>'9  to  de^ign  aud  superintend  the  carrying 
the^nteuded 


ceasAxy  works  to  procure''and 
jijsuuiciA  from  such  aelectedsubterrauear,  as  well  as  fi 

That  he  should  be  able  to  advire  the  Government 
for  irrigation  and  other  kindred  eubjecla. 

itrallan  Government  would  be  pre- 
>e  at  the  rstj 


orks  for  irrigation  and  oth 

ThesiUrythat  the  South <....e.uiuei.i 

geutlenian  appointed  would 


vi  Lh  regard  to 


of  900f. 

Appllc  _ __ 

AfilHURBLYTH,  K.f 

-md  be  delivered  on  or  before  the '28  h of  OCfOBER 

8,  Vlctoria-chambero,  Westtalnster.  eccoinpiuied  by  short 
the  candidate  has  been  euucalad,  and  bow 
ytivt  to  year  since  his  eighteenth  birthday 


made  in  writing,  ehou'd  be  addressed  to  Sir 
th^Ag^i^General^for  South  Australia 
Officf.’  ” • . oa  V,  ,.^-ev^o,7n 

particulars...  

has  been  occupied  froir 
the  present  time. 

SopirsQual  application  can  be  entertained. 


IDOROUGH  of  BARNSLEY,  — SUR- 


T OINEE.S  (Two  or  Three)  WANTED  imm 

^ diately.— Apply  to  Messrs.  HANSON.  Southall.  | 


IX/fASON.— Wanted,  once,  afirst-clai 

Connemara,  Ireland. 


middle-aged 
Constant  work  would  be”  foi 
would  be  paid.— Addreae  ai 
Biuuswick-atreet.  DubUu. 


good  reference.  Wages,  S 

suitable  man.  _ 

A.  P.  SHARP,  17.  Grtf 


pARLI AMENTARY  SURVEYS.  - A 

CAND  SURVEYOR  andlLEVBLLli 


MARITIME,  The  Prinry.  Peckb.m,  3.B  ' 


'rEACINGS,  SPECIFICATIONS,  & 

X _ Wanted  to  copy,  daring  the  Winter  Evenings  bv  ^ 
igeU  In  an  Arebiteefs  Office.— Y.  X Z,  36.  Plnsbnil 


^PECIt  ICATIONS,  &c. — Fair  Copies,  i| 

KJ  a good  dear  hand,  at  Arehiteefa  or  Surveyot's  owiT  priM.'t! 
an  Architect  a Assiataiit  — Box  1-13.  Office  of  - The  Builder" 


■vteglected  accounts  posted  vi 

4-.-'  Modera'e  Term*.  In  Town  or  Country.  Work  meaanrell 
'‘ons  ^njked  np._  estim.i^  price.),  rents  collected,  a 


irEMPOEAEY  ASSISTANCE  rendered  il 

Design,  Construction,  Qusnlillea,  Measurement  of  Workfi 


aURVlfvi’^lt^'^Th'  P««TWD»  duly  qualified  to  act  as  BOROUGH 
person  appointed  will  have  to  devote  the  whole 
s tune  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  prac- 
In  Lis  profession,  either  privately  or  in  partnerehlp.  Salary. 
P*®  9hnum.  with  an  office,  coals,  gas.  and  proper  nrofi  ' 
instrumeuta  peuvided.  All  applioati'--- •• 
than  FOUR  o'e'ock 
to  the  Town  Clerk,  of  whom  ai.y  inform 

.y  bs  obtained.  Cauvaaaing  by 


with 

■a  peuvided.  All  appli 
OCroliER  uei..  .. 

nected  wi'h  the  duties  of  the  offii. 

.pplicauts  for  the  office  willliiot  be  allowed'— By  orda 

WM.  H.  I EACJCK,  Town  Clerk. 


Barnsley,  September  26th,  1877. 


agents  WANTED,  for  the  S.-ile  of 

quarries,  p^sserwiig  great  advaiiU-  • t^e 

GRANITE  company,  Messrs  Der 
'.ondoli.  E.C. 


y^RAUGHTSMAN  (experienced)  Wanted 

.l_y  to  PREPARE  WORKING  DR,A.WTNGS  of  Hnu...  a-  .-a  .1 


E WORKING  DR.AWINGS  of  1 

'*”'J  ralaryrequTed,  t 


that  ttaM  Tt'f the  public  may  Weatimited  truin  the*  fact 
tnat_  Blnce  ita  BBtabliahment  it  has  paid  more  than  Elv 
' ir  Losses  by  Fii 


Sterling  in  iliaolt-u-ge  ol 


Inaujonces  with  this  Comjutny  expiring  ai  MIi'ilAELMAq  n 


Chariiig-crosa.  and  w 


■piVE  PEE  CENT,  DEBENTURES  — 

;d  and  t.aid  1..H  1..  Corporation  of  Bristol  and 
I,  to  meet  the  coat  of  com- 
Jisita  riant  and  appliances. 
ofninnoUi"  DEBENTURES  to  the  ex- 

?!•*— 9^  issue,  aud  constituting  an  exclusive  first 
s of  the  uudertAklng.  The 
.sed  capiw.'ana-rirt::-  “’c  autho. 

the  prestnt  year,- 
pany,  6,  Clate-stn 


^en  tubecrlbed  and  paid  up,  half  by 
half  by  other  Shareholders,  the  Direcu 
plet^  the  Dock  aud  supplying  the  re 
’^^prepared  to  issue  MORI  GAG 


the  properly,  works,  and  revei 
• •'  be  completed,  under  cash 

0 be  opened  fur  Ir-fflc  before  the  expiration  of 
prospectuses,  ari-iy  at  ihe  Oflficet  of  the  Com- 
*'*  **  ^ R.  DANIEL,  Secretary. 


(COLLECTIONS  of  PHOTOGRAPHS 


^ ....  ® Frame  them  for  the  Library  or  Dinlng- 


s.  GIBBS  4 FLEW*;  Bu;Id^r.^  Th7  c:dI;Ttat^^^^^^ 


^PEMPORARY  ASSISTAiST  WANTED 

i for  about  Six_Weeka  in  a Surveyor's  Office,  to  make  nn 


-kseping.— Adiii 

" .bury  P,  • 


required. 


Assistance  rendered  to  architectii 

by  a g.^  DRAUGHTSMAN,  well  up  in  working  and  daiJ 
utawiDgs.  apeciflc.atloDi.  and  quantUies.  Opan  to  temporary eng^L 
‘ refererces.-ASdlS  FANT, Farmer's  Library,  E Jw.tda 
terrace,  K-iosington,  W.  ^ ^ 


Quantity  surveyor  and  Measurd 

offsra  A3S13T.ANCE  (Temporarily)  iu  Taking  Ofl'  aud  Ppfl 
paring  Bills,  Quautltiea,  .Measuring,  Pricing,  QuantiUeB 
■kc.— Address.  SURA  EYOR.46,  Cowley-road.  Ofixtou.S.W  ^ 


Quantity  surveyor  (experienced)  anJ 

ESTI.MATOR  offer*  his  SERVICES  (In  Town  or  country)  J 
ArebiUets.  Sim-eyora,  and  BuiUeii.  iu  taking  off  or  prlclj 
quanlilie*,  prepaiing  specifications,  measurir.g.  and  making  survejl 
dllapidatima.  Terms  moUcralB.-SUH| 
VE\  UR,  5(.  Limerslou-strcet.  Chelaea,  8.W,  ^ 


TARAUGHTSMAN  (neat)  requires 

JL/  Imraedlate  RE-ENGAGEMENT  in  an  Architect's  or  Bull 


mediate  RE-ENGAOEMBNT  ir 
Ortl.».  Firal-claaa  reftreuoca.- W.  11,  a 1 
reel,  E.C. 


Draughtsman  (Architectural)  anJ 

■ surveyor  [gcod  and  experienced)  seeks  " 
r.NUAOKMENT  will!  a Civil  Engineer,  Archiiect,  or  Surveynt.-J 


K.  12,  Great  Aveubam-st 


D 


RAUGHTSMAN 


(M). 

I,  Ac.  deal: 


of  considerablifl 


UaUSEH.  Messrs.  Dei 


t-ESOAGEMENTJ 
I salary  offered.— L.  E 
E.  C,  ^ 


DRaL'GHTSMAN  (not  Architectural). — Ji 

young  Mau  (21)  with  a kuowlcdga  of  freehand  aud  water 


u ENGAGEMENT,  S.L 


A SSISTANT  (practical)  WANTED,  in 

? temporary  engagement. 


nLERK  of  WORKS  WANTED  imrae- 

yv  diately  (thoroughly  practical  and  experienced),  for  the  cuunerv 
Carpenter  pieferre-i.-Particulara  of  last  engagement  and  refareuL^' 
- be  addteraed  to  JOHN  M.  HOOKER.  Architect,  Seveuoaks 


VV/ORKING  FOREMAN  (Carpenter  and 

»•  -Julaw's)  WANTED,  for  a job  in  a laaslde  town  O.iod  refer- 

mrei  reniiiTPii  Hrar- u 11,,  .3™,..  “’'''“‘viei 


142,  0(Ree  of  “ The  Builder. 


T^OREMAN  (Marble  and  Stone  Mason’s) 

^ .WANTED,  capable  of  luperiuteudlng  marble  and  aloue  mBaoiu( 


TX/  ITH  AL^TOGRaPHIC  ink,  Manuscript 


REPRODUCED 
economy.  Satnples  fur 
Birmingham. 


(YRNAMENTAL  PAINTING,  HISTO- 

V_/  BICAL  CEILINGS,  and  ORNAMENTAL  DECORartriva  « 


every  deecription  »n 

own  deslgDS  faithfully  carried  oui,  Deaicna  auuuiiiceu 
fslimates  forwarded.  All  work  artistiiallr  executed  c 
able  Cenua,  wub  despatch,  m town  or  country 

KOBERT  YaRP.OW,  Aniat. 

'■^67.  Uerbert  atreet,  Ix-ndou,  N, 


PUPIL.— A Vacancy  for  a PUPIL  i 

the  Office  of  an  ‘ ‘ ' ' 

Premium  moderate.  — 

Lesdei  hall-street.  E.C. 


T-dtiUARS, 


dpal 


TAASIEEN  BENGAL  RAILWAY'  COM- 

iLy  ''P  Comp,nF,  a PFR,|A.VF.yr 

plications  in  the  handwriting  of  the  appLant.  atauug  age  4c  an^ 
acccmpanied  by  copi.a  uf  tesilmoniaU  (Lot  otigioal.)  to  f-t’  sent  to 
T before  FRIDAY,  the  I2th  OCIOBER, 


cheundertignedoi 


E.  U.  SMITH,  SecreUry. 


HADHAJI  highway  DISTRICT 

> ''  hereby  given  that  the  Highw.vy  Brard  foj 

is"“*  r« 

about  147.  Per  annum.  i.iii'Mue 


urity  (c 


hood  of  a 0 

office  fortliwi 

incident  thereto.  Pensoni 
had  experience  In 


•I  by  the  bond  of  bin 
e Sucieiy,  and  will  bi 
' teiiig  appi  luted,  a 
■ qityingfort 


lelf  and  on 
required  t 
id  to  peif- 1 
eappoinla 


enter  upon  bia 
II  all  the  duties 
nt  should  have 


worka  and  aaount.  counectej  therewith.  Ap}iricaiioDi.'’“’ihe 

r'hJ“?  “.'.‘‘L' J«t  ciccm, 


aud- 


io be 


a (free 


occupaiio: 


n.yOttice.  Gieat  UaUoatu.  Hr 
— . Liioii  FRIuiaY,  12lh  OCIOBER,  ac< 

monies  of  a recent  date,  Lettei*  to  be  addressed 

a'  ; “U  FRIDAY.  ISlh  OCIOBER 

eligible.  Sh,.rrlya/ier- 

* desired  not  to  ®ar « aa  the  individual  raemberi  of  the 

hkhaemo-v.  a.A, 


— Fird-class 


A SSISTANT  (Architectural)  desires  a RE 

xV.  EN  JAGEMKNT.  Well  up  In  Gothic  and  Ol.vsalc.  Tborouxhld 


A SSISTzVNT  (iVrcliitect's)  wants  a SITUA 

A\  TION.  at  a small  ralory.  Good  teferences.- B,  B 
No.  9.  Marlin's-lsne.  Cannon  atreet,  B.C. 


Assistant  (Architect’s)  wants  an  Eo"affe- 

ment.  Working  and  detail  drawii  gi,  apeciOcalioni.  ?ur?ey- 
ing,  Sc.  Good  refeteuue.- R.  B.  23.  Anduver-road,  DaHing-ro*d, 
HaminerBinith-  ^ 


A SSISTaVNT  (Architect’s),  as:ed  22,  desires 

JTL  a ItE-ENOAGEME.NT  la  a London  Office.  Neat  draughtaman  ► 
and  coloiiript,  aud  holds  fir.l-claas  Government  Ceitiflcstes.  Good 
teetimonUl*.— Box  153,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


A SSISTANT  (Architect’s)  desires  RE- 

^ ENGAGEMENT-  Very  good  dwigner.  artiaUo,  practical,  and 


1 WANTED.— Apply  WALTER  GIBBS, 


[\,/I  ACHINIST  (first-class)  WANTED 

‘'7  trade  indlspeasahle.  ilust  be  c-apable  of  eeltina 


. and  gi-neral  j liner. 
iieeil  a|iply,  who  in 
a a'eain  j-urery  c^t 
•.  W.  F,  KINO,  ;i.  P- 


ng  entire  charge  o: 


Jit  have  had  previous  charge  of 
ihlbhment. — Send  cooiea  of  teeti- 
rk-teirsce.  Oval- row,  Croydon. 


13LLMBLR  WANTED,  for  a constancy. 

i M,i,t  be  well  exper'euced  iu  i.ewaud  old  work,  to  t*ke  leading 


il  shop,- Stale  wages  wanted,  aud  refei 


ULUMBER  WANTED  (first-class  and 

1 practioat).  who  can  make  up  his  spare  lima  in  ea»  nr  wil 


n make  up  his  spare  li 
erencra  remlrrd  both  as  to  tUnraclei 
ifarricd  luiu  prefeiteJ,  CniBtanl  woil 
e»s,  bts’ing  w-iped  require-),  with  re 
:.  HUGHES.  Bonders,  at  their  Office* 
ll-terrscc,  SL  Lermsri'a-ou-Sea. 


bell  work 


OLL'MBER,  Gas,  Bell,  and  Hot-water  Fitter 

X.  (good)  M .ANTED.  State  nge,  wages,  and  re.'erei.ces  for  a con- 


it  pUi 


u Z.  Beech-i; 


pLUMBER,  GASFITTEK, 

J_  HANGER —WANTF.D,  fnr 
' Londoi 


uley,  Kent 


and  BELL- 

- Building  Estote  in 
- MAN,  competent  to  do  Plumber  work 

(plain),  Qasfltllng,  lund  Belaan,.lug.  To  a 'horoi  ghly  req^ctable 
bisheai  wages  given.— 


Address,  C.  8o,  Gr-iie' 


1. PLASTERERS  WANTED.  Six  months’ 

1_  employment.  Wages,  8J.  per  hour  : Ji.  for  lodging*. -Apply 


APPRENTICE  to  the  COOPERING.— 

L.id  0*  nbove.  Aped  about  16.— Anulv 


. W.  BRINCKIIAN,  The  Co.|itt*Ke, 


A PPRENTIGKS  (Outdoor)  YVANTKD.— 

rA  OnototheGfuer*lIJn.ld-ngTraJe.  Premium  required.  Alio 


apprentice  to  the  CAPENTEEING 

ami  JOINERY  WANTED,  where  he  can  gain  a ihorou.h 


quired  and  w.ig-a  given.— Addre 


. . and 
3 gUiEM 
, Whitaball, 


A SSISTANT  (Architect  and  Surveyor’s) 

rA  DISENGAGED.  4)  yearn'  first  class  experience.  Salary, 
^a  week...  F.  J.  BANISTER,  Beslhorpe  Viesrege.  Alllehoroufh. 

A SSISTANT  (Architect  and  Surveyor’s). 

i \ P.lMrlaut.  In  rtaatan  .latallv  .,...,,..11...  .. , _ n.r 


Effirieiit  in  design,  detail) 
OMiEME.NT  for  any  three  or  fou; 
Evaudalo  road.  Brlxton,  S.W. 


perspective.  Ac.  ile«!i 


eek-ARCHlTEOr,  19, 


A SSISTANT  (Architect  and  Surveyor’s), i 

n.  ogrd  21  de.iies  RE-ENOAGKMFNT.  Woi king  and  Jet^l 


draughuman.  and  good  la 
levelling  and  qiianiitiea 
roid,  S.  E. 


ug  and  detailli' 

ml  perspective,  1*  a quick  and  acouralel. 
.ilsuiveyor.  H«  had  *ome  experieuca  iu  r. 
Terms  moderate.— M.  J.  177,  Old  K-ul-w 


A SSISTANT  (Engineer  and  SurveyoFAifj 

yesr*  ami  a half  with  Architect  and  BorougSl 


Good  Jraugbtsm. 


BurougU 
theodoUtA 
Hyde,  I.  W. 


Assistant  (Surveyor's,  Architect’s,  andt 

C'ol.tractor's).  Versi-il  iu  office  rnntineBnfi  construction  ex- 
lerieiiced  on  eccle-iaitioil,  public,  aud  private  works;  well  Inform^ 

»s  lo  iii.alerial  aud  h cillty  of  fame,  competent  with  plan*,  quiutiliee, 
rough  corref  pondeut,  and  an  efficient  accountant,^ 


Box  141,  Office  of  ■■  The  BoiUler." 


Assistant  (Junior)  de.sires  a permanent'p 

ENGAGEMENT  tu  a London  Archilecl'j  office,  wHh  plentyr 
ol  w..rk.  Ap.it  anil  .11. ii-ir  Small  aalary.  Fouryea  ^ 

• The  Builder." 


1 Lmdon.— 


-Box  ISO.  Odice  of 

(^tENERAL^SSISTANTlArdTite^rSu 

" Suiveyot’sl.  of  12  years'  practical  experience  in  and 
London,  Berky  an  ENGAGEMENT.  First-rlosi  teBtiraonial*. 

''  " Z.  Homekett>ef.  33,  King  street,  Cheap.'  ' 


CT^Ji'NEKAL  assistant  (Architect  andl 

VA  SiTveyoi'.)  desire*  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Working  dr, aw- [. 


"TUNIOR  ASSISTANT. — Tlie  Advertiserjf 

»J  «erh*  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  in  an  AichilectandSun-ei 
iJffice,-T.  F,  Royde-terrace.  Mt6..1J,  York", 


JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  or  IMPROVER! 

•J  (Architect',)  de8ir.-B  EMPLOYMENT  iu  a good  London  Office.! 
ialary  nomin.iL  Good  re/ereucaa — A.  0.  21,  Oakley-square,  N.  W " 


JUNIOR  assistant  (Arcliitect’s)  rc-l 

•J  quires  RE-ENGAGEMENT,  with  R view  to  improve.  Good- 


CT.  6,  1877.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


XV 


lOB  ASSISTANT  requires  Ee-Eugage- 

ntln  an  Architect's  Office.  Practical,  artistic,  au(i  used  to 
Bee  routine, -3HIPKA,  St.  John’s  Beading- rooms.  Walhaic- 


lOR  ASSISTANT  (Architect’s)  Dis- 

aged,  A London  OtBee  preferred.  Koowleiige  of  detail  end 


[lOR  ASSISTANT  (Architect  and  Sur- 

Ol's)  desires  a RB-ENGAGEilENT.  Good  tracer.  Ink  in, 
)py.  Ac.  Flrat-c’ass  relersccen— -A.  B.  C.  care  of  Mrs.  Page. 
Jtraud,  W-C.  


ROVER  wants  a SITUATION  in  an 

jld  not  he  such  an  o'  ject  as 
t.  James’s,  West  Cro.rdon. 


CJHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS.  Well 

O up  and  quick  at  setting  oot  and  machinery,  «*P*" 

e^B.  Uigbeit  references.  (3o,)-A,  B.  18,  Formosa-stieet.  Waiwiok- 
toad.  Paddington. 


HOP  FOREMAN  of 

_ OENEBAL  FOBEiIAN,__wan*8_ 

carried  out  works  under  etnloi 

Vinces,  well  up  1 
and  machinery. 


JOINERS,  or 

ENGA.ORMENT.  H.vs 
srcbltects  in  London  and  the  pro- 
;tlon  and  prime  coat,  used  to  piece-work 
>unlry.— ALPHA.  Ia,  Qlbson-aquare,  J*. 


TTREEHOLD  LAND  FOE  SALE,  about 

Jj  an  Acre,  with  frontage  in  a good  road,  and  close  to  Norwood 

Station  Nine  tenths  of  parehase-money  could  remain  at  6 pet  ceau 

W.  H-TJ,  Wtlla-street,  Oatord  aUeet,  W. _ 

BUILDING  LAND,  near 


VXTOEKING  FOEEMAN  of  CAEPEN- 

VV  Tim  ..d  JOISEB8.  or  OESEBSI.  FOEES  IS,  w.nl.  BE- 


TER3 - . 

ENGAGEMENT.  Thoroughly 
bin?  shop  not  objected 
” The  Builder." 


LVBLLEE  (Timber  Trade)  or  Salesman 

sires  a SITUATION.  SatisfACiory  references.— W.  11.  cam 
Oolilen.  London  and  Ccanty  Club,  Laotham-place. 


lVELLER  (Timber  Trade)  wants  a 

E-ENGAGEMENT.  Town  or  country.  Sall.fsctory  reasons 
r vacatlrg  last  houip.  where  ha  baa  been  over  six  years,  and 
ade  more  than  twenty  yean-.  ,,  , . 

i.  care  of  H.  W-Neihersule,  esq.  Sollcllor,  8,  Eldon-street, 
Ftusbury,  E ' 


tVELLEE  (Brick  Manufacturer’s)  of 

tveral  years'  experience,  with  a good  conneijon^dwi'es  a BE. 

tMENT  foaiiuiss'  *' 

Lstree',  BUckfeUra,  i 


: olbetwise 


3K  - KEEPING.  — EVENING  EM- 

LOYMENT.-A  BOOK-KEEPER.  ACCOUNTANT  of 
’6  expeileoce  in  butlde. 


JKKEEPEE  seeks  EE-ENGAGE- 

ItNT  Accustomed  to  the  working  detiils  and  supersislon 
lldei's.  Decomtor’a,  and  EsUte  Oftlce.  Ulghest  references 
lodersU.— ALPHA.  16,  Hsnover-place,  Ciapham-road. 


ILDBE’S  CLERK  wants  Ee-Engage- 

meut.  Used  to  the  general  routine  of  the  office.  Joiner  by 
W.  J.  C.  10,  AUred-terrace,  Hampstead, 


WOEKING  FOREMAN.  - Wanted,  a 

BirUATlON.  Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade.  Understands 
building  from  founiUtlon  to  completion,  ^epalr^  alterations,  «c. 
Good  reference. -J.  PELL,  Mackenzie-road.  Beckepbani.  Kent. 


TJOEEMAN  of  MASONS  wants  a EB- 

■P  - s.Fe.AOBUSNT-  e,  —yl 


ood  refereuces.— A. 


rtE.-tlNING  by  the  Yard  WANTED. 

VOr  Town  or  Country. -B.  YOUNG.  186,  Vauxhall  Bridge-road, 


X/TARBLING  and 

i.VX  Adveri  iser  wishes  to  mee' 


GEAINING.  — The 


work  is  requited. 

from  first  class  firms,  „ 

' Box  181.  Office  of  The  BuUder. 


WRITER,  GRAIN ER,  and  Paper-Hanger 

(a  good  brush  hand)  wants  a 8ITUATION.-E.  140,  Upper 
Keiiningtou-Iane,  London. 


TJEEEHOLD  I 

P London,  and  close  to  stitlono 

acres  TO  BE  LET  on  Building  Leases,  in  plot 
HOLDER.  May's  Advertising  OtlicBS.  160,  Piei 


idilly. 


Building  land  (three  quarters  of  an 

acre  at  Bermondsey)  TO  BE  LET  or 
fioiitMc-'  Thickly  populated  neighbourhood.  HALfc  an  ALKE 
near  Bpiulfields  Market  TO  BB  LET  for  99  years.  Bent  3501.— 
Messra.  TY3EB  i BALMG,  163,  Fenchurcb-atreet. 


Building  land,  sydenham,  dose  to 

SUtion.— CHOICE  SITES,  nearly  Eight  Acres,  FrMhold. 
Ivautifully  - timbered,  over'ooklng  Park  and  Gardens.  3.5OT  feet 
Frou’azp  900  to  old  road.  Should  produce  600f.  per  annum.  Gravel 
and  Brick  E»itli,  Price.  5 (WOf.  or  Let  or  Sold  in  Plot.-.  For  safe, 
profiliible  Investtuent,  uolhing  like  it— Andress,  OWNEB,  Mr. 
Pjttei’a,  53.  Piccadilly  . 


SIGN  WEITEE,  GILDER,  &o.— Practical 

FASCIA,  BBEWERS'.  and  OENEBAL  SION  WRITER  wirnti 

EMPLOYMENT,  three  o^fourdsy^  per  week.  Glass  work,  gilding. 


ILDER'S  CLERK  wants  a Re-Engage- 

oent.  Used  to  office  rnuUne  and  general  requirements.  Fair 
small  and  good  book-keeper.  — ALPHA,  2,  Elm 


-villas. 


ILDER’S  CLERK  wants  a EE- 

ENGAGEMENT  as  P.C.  CA3HIER  or  OENEBAL  CLERK, 
ce  and  ia  well  up  in  general  office  routine.  Three 
X Aged  19.— B.  O.  3,  Greenwood-terrace.  Hsekuey. 


ERK  (Builder  and  Contractor’s,  ex- 

Mrienced)  wants  a RK-ENQAGEMBNr.  Well  ""  in  nnme 

d all  office  dutle*.  Flrst-clr-  -* 

itmbeth-rosd,  a.W. 


s references. — C.  CLARKE,  £5, 


ERK  (Builder  and  Decorator's) 

RE.ENG.AOEMENT.  Six  yeai^'  experience.  Well  u 
I.  UBPd  to  geneial  management  ol  office.  Town  o 
5.  Excellent  references.- Address,  A.  B.  G,  Oakel 
reosington,  3.W. 


wishes 


jERK  (English  and  Foreign  Timber 

rradt-).  — Fifteen  yeare'  experience  ; good  cbac.etor.— B.  No.  7, 
street,  Woiverhampiop.  


ERK  (Estimating,  Measuring,  and 

General)  experienced  in  making  up  neglected  or  complicated 
Is,  age  39,  Carpenter,  wants  Temporary  or  Partial  EMPLOY- 
.—A.  M.  200,  New  North-road,  Lundop,  N- 

ERK  and  ASSISTANT  to  a BiiiUer. 

. Builder’s  Bon.  20,  Joiner,  wants  a SITUATION  as  above.  Has 
xperienco  in  drawing.  First-class  references.  Salary  moderate. 
134,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

lEEK  of  WORKS  wants  aEe-Engagement. 

Prsctlcil  and  experienced-  Eefetencea.  — G.  T.  P.  3,  Btrphen- 
Rpgby. 


lEEK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FORE- 

MAN  (iiractlovl)  wants  a RE-ENOAOEMENT.  First-ciass 


.ERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FORE- 

MAN  wants  a RE-ENOAGEMENT.  Carpenter  and  Joiner. 

. Jus 

, Palti 


,ERK  of  WORKS  desires  Re-Eng.age- 

meut  in  Town  or  Country.  Eight  years'  testimonials  from 
oploytr.  Beferencea  for  years  preceding,  l^boroughly  practical 
Uraughtsmsn, — W.  C.  Aston  CHutu: 


X 149.  Office  of  "The  Bude 


VTALUABLE  FREEHOLD  BUILDING 

V LAND  TO  BK  LET.  for  building  pnrposei,  on  the  Priory 
Estate,  Bedford-hlll  road.  Balham,  with  splendid  frontages,  in  every 
way  adspted  for  flrst-claea  VilU  Residences.  Moderate  ground-rent 
to  good  builders.— Apply  to  B.  CARTER  1 CO.  Auctioneers.  No.  6, 
Leigham-terrace,  Balham,  a.AV. 

rro  BE 

_1.  Iromedi 
PREMISES,  CO 

Tbe  hutldujgSA 
high  cblmoey 
Al«o ' 


LET,  at  East  Greenwich,  with 

e potseiaiun,  valuable  end  importaat  BUSINESS 
srlng  an  ares  of  about  three  scree.  long  river  frout^r. 

suitable  for  laying  eliber  shipe  m 
■ very  large  and  n ' 


just  b 


«,  plat 


barges  alongside, 
.tlally  built.  There  are  seven 

\bout  250-h.p.  already  fixed. 

ihlne  loois,  Ac.  The  offices  are  commodious,  and  have 
rely  renovated  and  decorated  throughout. — For  full  par- 
. 4c.  airply  to  T.  IA.WBIK.  architect,  4.  Queen-street. 
•street,  London.  


riENA  MENTAL  PAINTING  and 


:122,  Office  o 


TPEENCH  polishing,  &o.— BUILDERS’ 

l'  WORKCONTR.ACTEDfor.  CABINF.TWOBKand  EBONI8INO, 
FLOORS  WAXBD  and  FRENCH  POLISHED.  Estimates  given. 

W.  H.  LAMBERT, 

No.  49a,  Dorset-street.  rorlman-aquare,  W. 


TOINER’S  WORK  WANTED,  by  Piece 

Pj  Has  a good  shop.  Price  by  agreement.  Labour  only.— W.  R 
No.  1,  Arlbut-slreef,  Battersea  Park,  B.W. 


TOINER’S  WORK  WANTED,  by  the 

PJ  Piece,  or  FIXING.  Practical  men.  Town  or  country.— C.  w 

No- 17.  Norland-toad.  Nutting-hill. 


S' 


TAIEOASE  and  HANDRAILS.-SITUA- 


MACHINIST  (sober)  wants  a Situation. 

Can  work]  saw-bench,  pUning-machlne.  and  band-tawing.- 
R.A.  129,  Klnglake  atreet.  Old  Kent-road.  B.B. 


IVTAOHINIST  wants  EMPLOYMENT  to 
iVl  work 


ELTHAM,  KENT.— TO  BE  SOLD,  a 

very  desirable  DETACHF.D  BKSIDENCE,  standing  in  about 
11  acre  of  irounA.  and  approached  by  a sweeping  carrisge-drlvo  with 
•~o  eutrniices.  Ths  house  contains  four  reception-rooms,  eight  bed- 
ms  billiard-rooms,  and  spacious  offless,  a conservatory,  green- 
ieo,Tin«y,  forcing-pita.  Ac.  Held  on  lease  direct  from  ‘h*  Crown 
uiuoly  years,  at  a very  low  ground-rent.— Apply,  H.  P.  FOol  BB, 
No.  5,  John-Blreet,  AdelphI,  London. 


T3  AMSGATE,  ST.  LAWEENCE-ON-SEA. 

XVj  to  BE  LET,  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  SITES,  on  the  Whig- 
ham  Lodge  EsUte.  situated  In  the  immolate  t^t  of  the 
Hotel.-For  pi.ms  abd  particulars  apply  to  Mr,  JOHN  GLENN. 
Architect  and  Surveyor,  Mansion  House-chambers,  ll,  yueen 
Y'ictoria-street,  K.C.J  . - 


riAKLEIGH  PARK  ESTATE.— FIFTY 

\ / Acres  of  FREEHOLD  LAND  TO  BE  SOLD,  or  LET  on 

Building  Lease,  either  as  a whole  or  in  portloua  Liberal  advances  will 

be  made  Tbe  Estate  is  beautifully  eituated  on  elevated  groimd, 
300  feet  above  the  Tlmm»  level,  commanding  exteneivo  views.  The 
Alexaiidm  Palace  Is  within  a shoit  distance,  with  easy  by  rail 

or  road.  Tbe  roads  are  made,  gas  and  water  mains  are  laid  down, 
and  a system  of  sewerage  amiuged.  and  the  sidia  of  tmOb  o^- 
menUlly  planted,  and  there  is  gravel  and  sand  on  the  “tale. 
Oikleleh  ParkStelioD,  on  the  Great  Nortbem  main  line,  is  on  the 
property  and  tbe  Totteridge  Station  on  tbe  High  Bamet  BranA 
Railway,  U within  six  minutee'  walk  ; between  these  ^tlons  and  the 
City  there  are  upwards  of  100  trains  daily. -For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  JONAS  SMITH,  Moulding  Works,  Belvedere-road,  Lam- 
beth, S.B. - 


PLUMBER  (good)  wants  a Constant  SITUA- 

TION. Willing  to  fillup  time  -G  H .6. 

Cbampnfss  terrace.  Humllton-Toad.  Lo' 


TO  BE  SOLD  by  Private  Treaty,  the 

WORKS  of  the  Ridghlll  Coal,  Fire-brick,  ‘"'^^Tile  Ma^fac- 
turiii?  Company,  Limited,  in  good  working  order,  with  Boiler,  Wind- 
ing Engine,  Tub^  Ralb'.  and  splendid  Seam  (about  5 ft,  thick)  of  Fire 
Clav  and  Gautiisler,  two  Horixjatal  Engines,  cylffiders 
diameter  and  74  inch  stroke,  for  driving  powerful  gtindlng-ram  , two 
Sheds,  each  40  yards  long  by  10  yards  wide  ; three  large  Kilh^  two 
dowudrafU;  Brick  and  Tile  Press,  driven  by  power;  also  Office. 

^ The  works  have  good  connexion  and  are  adjacent'to  both  tails 
*°Ap'?lr''to  Mr.  ISAAC  BUCKLEY,  tbe  Hollins,  Stolybrldgr. 


PLUMBER  (good)  wants  a .lOB.  'VVonhl 

not  object  to  the  country.  Constant  or  otherwise.- Box  148, 
Office  of  " The  Builder."  


Business  (BuiUer  and  Contractor's).— 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OP.  an  Old-esfabllshed  BUSINESS  of  a 
Builder  and  C.in'ractor.  in  the  Borough  of  Warwick.— For  particulars 
apply  to  Mr.  R.  C.  UEATM,  Solicitor,  War  ' '- 


PLUMBER  (good)  requires  a SITUATION 

or  JOB.  Wei!  up  in  repairs  and  new  work.  Good  references 
if  required,— A.  C-  11.  Cburcb-road,  Upper  Fore-street.  Edmonton. 


PLUMBER  (good)  wants  a Constant 

SITUATION  Town  or  country.  Good  references.- 3.  W. 
No.  7,  Maiy-place,  Smith-street,  Kenmogton-park,  3 B. 


ir  Trlng.  Bucks, 


-ERK  of  WORKS,  GENERAL  FORE- 

MAN.  or  MANAGER  of  an  ESTATE  w.vuts  RE  ENGAGE- 
r.  Has  had  a good  practical 


•xperieuee  in  all  branches,  an 
_ exUnslvo  workv.  Carpeu'er  and  joiner.  Good  r 
— G.  M-  Mr.  E-ast.  Finchley  Park,  Norfi  Fiiicbley,  N, 


ANAGER,  or  GENERAL  FOEEMAN 

to  BUILDER  or  CONTRACTOR.  Experienced  in  the  control 
ge  public  and  other  works.  Competent  to  take  entire  re- 
■biilty.- B.  A.  108,  Waterloo- road,  S.E. 

ENEEAL  FOEEMAN  of  WORKS  wants 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT-  Carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade.  Good 
nc68.-C.  E.  5'3,  Merrow  street,  Walworili,  3 E. 


lENEEAL  FOREMAN,  or  FOREMAN 

of  MASONS.  Town  or  Country.  Good  reference  from  lait 
jyer.— J.  C-  10A,  Lombard 


ENEEAL  FOEEM.AN  wants  aEc-Engage- 

First  class  experience  in  sll  branches.  Well  up  In 
ittlng  out.  Good  references.  Carpenter.  Age  Si.— 
ur-road,  Camberwell.  S.E^ 


;ENEEAL  foreman  or  FOEEMAN  of 

MABONSwaiitS  RE-ENOAOEUEST.  Sleody  and  tnersetic 
mgh'yexpeii-ni.-edioaU  branches  Good  refvrences.-U,  B.  Mr. 
*.  Biatloner,  1,  Tottenham-Jlreel,  Tottfiib.vm-coutt-road. 


"ENEEAL  FOEEMAN  or  CLERK  of 

■ WORKS  wanU  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  WeU  up  in  sll 
.-bes.  Go.d  references.  — Z.  2.  Churchyaid  row,  Ncwin 


ENEEAL  FOEEMAN  of  WORKS 

■ wants  a EE  ENGAGEMENT.  Carpenter  and  j-lner  by  trad. 
36.  Just  flnUhiug  a Urge  job.  * ' ' — — 


j,N  W. 


tchUBCl8.-W,  a.  W.  130,  Carlton- 


BNERAL  FOREMAN,  on  a Nobleman’ 

01  Gentleman's  Estate,  or  CLERK  of  WORK8.-A  local  Oener. 

^7  S'S'S'iS’.'.S"!.".  ix“.°'s5?0A)‘rs. 

j.il,refpectable,ond  sober  man,  well  up  in  plane  and  epr- 

Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade-  Good  references  ca 
ltd  from  the  nobility.  geiUry,  clergy,  and  luhabitantso 
neighbourhood.— Box  146.  Office  of  " 


" The  Builder." 


TDLUMBER  (good)  wants  EMPLOYMENT. 

r Can  do  gis  fitting  or  painting,  if  requUed.-B.  B.  4,  Frtnees- 
- ^ Princes  road,  Nottlng-bill.  'W. 


TDLUMBER  and  GASFITTEE  wants  con- 

L sUnt  EMPLOYMENT.  Thoroughly  nnderstanda,  pump,  bath. 

aud  closet  work  Well  up  in  jobbing.— PLUMBER,  B,  Lordship- 
place,  Cheyne-row.  Chelsea,  S.W. 


PLUMBER,  GASFITTEE,  and  Plain  Zinc 

Worker  (22)  w.auti  a SITUATION.  Willing  to  fill  iJ^P  time  at 
painting  aud  glazing.  Good  reference.- H.  11.  4,  Bloomfttld-road, 
Diirdrtt-road,  E, 

DLUMBER,  GAS,  HOT-WATER  PIPE 

r FITTER,  and  PLAIN  ZINC  WORKER  wants  a 8ITU;UION. 
Tboronghly  practlcai.-H.  ROBINSON.  0,  Belmcre-street.  Wauds- 
worth-rvad.  8.W. . 


TMPEOVER  (Plumber’s),  or  to  Assist  as 

I ..  . „ J.F.  14.  Summerfleld  street.  Leo, 


L Male.  Fonr  year 


PAPEEHANGEE  wants 

1 SITUATION  or  JOB.  Fill  up  time 
co  mity.- R.  M.  9.  Ciifton-cuttages.  Margate. 


a]  permanent 

n palutlng.  Tewu  *- 


Brickwork  by  the  Rod, 

INQ  by  the  Square.- WANTED,  a li. 
Town  or  couutry. — H H.  12,  Exeler-stre -• 


and  POINT- 

'e  engagement,  ii 

;,  LayboUTUe-road,  N.W, 


Bricklayer  (good  jobbing)  wants  a 

ConsUut  JOB.  Uoderstands  pe.intlng,- W.  W.  21,  Altwell- 
road,  Rye-Inne,  Peekham.  S.E. 

BEICKL  AYER,  PLASTERER,  and 



Harrow-read,  near  Lock  Bridge.  Paddington.  


BUSINESS  (Carpenter  and  Boilderis)  TO 

BE  DISPOSED  OF.  lu  East  Kent,  for  about  200f.  or  at  vslua- 
tlon.  Leaviog  on  accennt  of  lU  health.  No  goodwill.- Box  144, 
Office  of  "The  Builder." 


BUSINESS. —PLUMBER,  DECORA- 

TOR'S,  ia  old  ertsblished.  TO  BE 


QMALL  BUILDERS  .and  OTHERS.— TO 

BE  LET  or  BOLD,  several  Pieces  of  LAND  (Freehold),  in 
Nl^e  at  Fulham  and  Dulwich.— Patllcolar*  from  the  Architect-, 
O'DONOGHUE  iBKOWN.6?.  Oeorge-street,  Poctmau  square,  w. 


iV-MILLS  and  JOINERY  WORKS.— 


tensive  Premises,  known  as  the 
reef,  Poplar,  including  steam 
nine  horses,  now  in  good  work- 
the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Brown  4 Kruse, 
— • • -—For  particulars,  apply  to 


- BE  LET,  on  Ltmse.  the 
REGENT  SAW-MILLS.  Byroo-i 
tngines.  msebinery,  and  ifaUing  ‘ 
ing  condllloD,  and 

whose  term  expire.  — - — — . 

Mr.  G.  j.  WATTa,  SI,  Rto-terrace.  Bronswlck-road.  Poplar. 


T IGHT  WORKSHOPS,  &c.-TO  BE  LET, 

I J PREUI-E3,  dtuatelQ  tsllngton.  suitable  for  any  Trs^e  wher® 
a l irge  ground-floor  Is  required.  Three  blocks  of  250  ft.  by  48  rt.  each 
1 lock,  in  tweuty-four  divisions,  which  wUl  be  let  together  or  separately 

^'^Ind°6tilnl  dwellings,  cspahTe  of  accommodating  about  30)  families, 

are  in  course  of  erection  upon  adjoluiug  properly.  , , , -- 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  E.  N1CHOLL9,  Liycock's  Dairy  Farm, 
Llvarpool-road.  N. ^ 


BY  HER 
HAJBSTY'S 


ROYAL 
LETTERS  PATENT 


^US' 


PLASTERING  (practical).  — W ANTED, 

I PIECEWORK.  Town  or  country.  Good  refercncej.— B.  C,  D. 
..  _ A „ . .T, , . 


No.  7.,Bayuet-court,  Warner-st 


Youth,  either  in  Town  or  country.— 

•WANTED  to  PLACE  OUT.  with  a Builder.  -Architect  Und 
Surveyor,  or  Engineer,  a well-educated  YOUTH,  aged  1/.  Apply  tv 


F,  BICKRIiTON,  3,  Bury-ci 


.TIN’,"  ’'NEw“lMreS AL  PATENT 

. '>EREINE  FLAX  LINE. 

-..,7“  >.  .1  1..  I hainv  umnufact iired  and  sold  in  liugB 

The  above  article  1.  g^hes  Public-house  Shutters,  and  other 

EsH 

'TmirrmSTAi. 

nn.Jria-rPat;nt  1 bJsIsh  Lines,  of  whlcli  they  are  now  m.iklng  five 
i!"*.  I?;,  - Via,'  they  strongly  recommend  ihat  ia  all  i^tes  they  shpulri 


article  has  n 
miently  caiin 
They  also 


f the  pal«nt  Hues  made  from  Jute,  which 
tho  strength  nor  the  durability  of  fltil.  cocec- 
80  much  satiafaction  to  the  consumer. 

tho  p'rtlanlar  attention  of  the  tnwie  to  their 

IMPERIAL  PATENT  BLIND  LINES,  which  are  very  superior  to 

'They  cau  ho  ni 
Factor 


THE  BUILDER, 


STEPHENS’S 

STAINS  FOR  WOOD 


Mshoeany,  Eosowood,  Sstinwood,  Walnut,  and  Ebony. 

Economical,  eitremely  durable,  the  process  cheap 
expeditious,  and  without  smell. 

HATE  EECErVED  THE  HIGHEST  AWARDS 
WhersTer  exhibited,  and  at  Paris,  Harre,  Amsterdam 
Lyons  .Tienna,  and  Philadelphia.  ' 

Prospectuses  and  specimens  of  Stained  Deal,  free  bf 
post,  on  application. 

HENEY  STEPHENS, 

No.  171,  AJdersgate-street,  London,  E.O. 


~ •Tcu  <v.  i^u  o-ijirn  01  AL.ua 

also  the  eSSAT  EXHIBITION  BUILDIN 


ENT’S  PAINTING  BRUS 

are  Manufactured  solely  by 

Q.  B.  KENT  & 00. 

At  No.  11,  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH 
STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

And  hare  been  celebrated  for  their  Superior 
Quality  for  the  last  one  hundred  years,  and 
may  always  be  depended  upon  ss  the  best 
that  oan  be  made. 


KINSON  POTTERY  COMPANY, 


John  Phillips  & Compai 


GLAZED  STONEWARE  SOCKET  PIPES. 

ACCESS  PIPE. 


Phillips’ 


Improved 
Access  Pipe  and  Vitreons 
Invert  Biicks. 


PKILLIPS' 


Ai-chitectural  tora-Cotta  Window  Heads,  String,  Ridge  Cresting,  Finials, 
■nT-pnwo  POOLE, Dorset;  NEWTON  ABBOT,  DevoS!  ' 

AJAijruxb LUMJON,  Albert  Embankment,  Lambeth,  S.E.j  PLYMOUTH,  Great  Wi 
Docks;  CORNWALL,  Par  Harbour. 

james~woodwaed; 

DLINCOTE,  NEAR  BURTON-ON-TREN' 


PRIZE  MEDAL,  I86S. 

AMILTON  & C i 

Superior  PAINTING  and  GRAINING  BEDSHEe. 


Established  1790. 


9 & 10,  Greek-st.  5 8,  Rose-st.,  Soho-sq.,  London. 

M&nafsictory  : 

WholeaaJe  Asenta  tor  Bellamy'a  Graining  Machlnet 


CROWDEN  & GARROD’S 


FALCON  (Trade  Mark) 


PAINTING  BRUSHES 

ARE  THE 


mufacturer  of  tlie  Patent  “Wash-Out”  Water-C.’ 

PRICES  and  FULL  PARTICULARS  on  APTLICATION. 

The  broomhall  tile  compa] 

PATENT  ROOFING  TILER 


.IIIBITION  Oh  J«62:  DUBLIK.  1685;  OPORTO,  1! 
•S,  180.  ; PHILADELPHIA,  1876 : and  NuiDercraa  ( 

PERISHABLE  TESSELATED 
ENCAUSTIC  TILE  PAVEMENTS. 


— best  made. 

Their  uniform  Qaa,li^  ensures  Universal  Satisfaction. 
Oririoal  Manufactory, 

FALCON  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


PATENT  GHAINING  MACHINES, 

POB  THE  IMITATION  OF  WOODS 
J-,..,  The  Graining  Oolonr  (oil  or  watorl  1> 

Cifl  absorbed  by  the  Rolier,  according  to  th» 

LM  I'l  ' ' ■ " design  engraved  thereon. 

2**  JOHN  P,  4 A.  BELLAMY, 

So.  49.  FRITH  STREET.  SOHO.  LONDON,  W 


These  Tiles  are  made  in  Bed.  Brown,  While,  and  DnU  Bed  < 
aiso  la  Olasa,  and  can  bo  worked  in  liands  or  pattami 

ahipi-ed  to  loreii;n  conntriee,  Indin,  *o. 
BEOOMHALL  TILE  AND  BKIUK  COMPANY  ILIMH 
COX'S  WHARF, 

UPPER  GROUND  STREET,  BLACKFRIARB.  B B. 
For  Patent  Daisp-itruol  and  Ventilating  Course,  and  Patent 
for  Casing  Concrete,  see  prevlone  week’s  advertisement. 

Red  corrugated  roofing  tii 

A.  H.  LAVERS, 

= ® ^“8,  LONDON. 

RED,  BLUE,  and  BR08ELRY  RIDOR  and  ROOFING  TH 
WHITE  GLAZED  TILES  and  GLAZED  BBICEB. 
ADAMANTINE  CLINKERS 

RED’ BLUE  BUFF,  and  BLACK  FLOORING  fiLEB  and  Gw 
BLUE  STAFFORDSHIRE  BRICKS  of  every  descrip^ 
Forwarded  to  all  parts  direct  trom  the  Works. 


WHITE  LEAD  SOs.  Od.  pe; 

' " ^ (warranted  genuine), 

Baltic  Linseed  Oil 2 9 pe 

American  Turpentine 2 

Boiled  Oil  3 1 ** 

Oak  Varnish  7 0 ** 

Fine  Oak  Vamiah  9 0 

FOE  CASH,  at  W.  URQUHAETS, 
Old-Established  Varnish  and  Colour  Ware) 
827,  Edgwarfi-road,  Paddington. 


ster  Agent's, 


WILLIAM  DALE,  50,  John  Dalton.street . 
POWELL  & CO.  10.  St.  Oeorge's-cresceiil : 
SIBTHORPE  A SON.  U A 12,  Cork-hill: 
SIMPSON  A SONS.  456.  West  Strand  ; and  I 
Agents.  A.  MERCHANT  A CO.  344,  PeArl-sti 


lAiy[  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILE  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

HAVELOCK  WORKS,  HANLEY.  STAFFORDSHIRE 
f-iclufersof  Floor,  Hearth,  and  Wall  Tllesyf  ' 

tw  Dtslgns  for  Floors  and  Hearths  fan  ' ’ ’ 


fiLD  BUILDINGSBOUGHTtoPiillDt 

T?>“8  Fl^'en-  Bboring,  Hoarding,  and  Bema 
Rubbish  done  with  deepaich,  and  on  ihe  shortest  notice. 


nuu  .uv  B.iUXLeit  UCLlCe. 

BIRD  & CO.  Building  Material  Dealers,  t 

No.  830.  OLD  ITRWT.nruD  aw 


sppllcntiOD. 


No.  830,  OLD  KENT.ROAD,  BE. 

m A^'HIT^TB^imRV^O^, ^BUILDERS,  AND  OTH 


nONTRACTORS*  and  BUILDERS 


P BlLVKK  MlSUAi,.  t-AKiS  EXMIBITIUN,  IBO;. 

EAKE’S  TEKEO-JIETALLIC  TILES, 

PIPBS,  Ac. — Notice  is  hereby  most  resnectfollv  riven,  that  th« 
LONDON  DEPOT  for  this  WARE  U REMOVBD^to  No 
Macclseflsld-street  North.  City-read  Basin,  N.  ; Sndly,  that  the  trade 
'■  TERRO-METALLIC"  latheeicluslverightof  the  Propnetcr; 
md  Srdly,  that  the  ' ' Bspurte  of  the  Juries,'*  page  681,  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  1861,  noU  the  grant  of  a First-class  Medal,  and  rank  the 
Manulactoriee  known  so  long  as  "The  Tiieriee,*’  TnnsUlL  SUflord 
shire,  as  the  first  of  the  kind  In  the  world. 


^ A^ai’T^TS.  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTO 

ALD  houses  bought  to  Pull  D( 

0°  shortest  notice.  Sandandb 
suppUed  m any  quantities,  by  WILLIAM  IRONS.  Contractor  1 

T.yit.HAn  n..TA.  r...  n. . il. It--  — — __  t . . J 


London  Dci^tfor  nuHdlng  Materials.— office.  33.  Hleh- 
land,  and  Tyssen  Works.  Dalstop,  N 


r hire.  — T ARP  AULO 

MARQUEES.  TENTS,  AWNINGS.  FLAGS  TABLMj 
CHAIRS,  Baize,  ac  ' 

PIGGOTT,  BROTHERS.  t 

Nn.  KO  nXIiTTnWan  l-TO  , -J ’’ 


POOLE’S  P.ITENT 

B0NDIN(}  EOLL  EOOFING  TILES 

> ~)j  n Are  superior  to  all  others 

I _ are  Square-cornered,  like 

J P n .r.p.SSi',., 

f 'TT— « A**®  bonding  one  auothsj 

1 if  I 1 ^ btaak.jcint. 

^ L fT  I For  particulars  and  prices, 

I 1 1.  I I M I I 1 I I ; John  Matthews, 

* ■ ^e  Assignee  of  Patent. 

Pantiles  bupbrseded.  ^ — 


DISHQPBBATE  WITHOUT,  LONDON. 


J.  A W.  B.  AROHBUTT.2< 
Aftley’i  Theatre,  MannI 
ether  Dmnpy  Levels,  Theodolil 
and  Drawing  Instruments,  a1 

warranted.— Illui‘*-*  — ’ - - 


Of  every  Description,  Bought  to  Pull  Dd 
and  cleared  away  on  the  shortest  notice.' 
The  full  Value  given  by  ‘ 

SPELLER,  BROTHERS, 

Building  Material  Dealers  and  Contraotori 
(Opposite  the  Model  Prison  and  Police  Stati 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLINGTON. 
No  Charge  made  for  Valuations. 


liniterBridge-road,  LambetL 
e above;  alto  Gravatt’s  and 
rery  description  of  SurveylDg 
'«w  prices.  Every  sjtielt 
I receipt  of  three  Stampt 


eqoidiy  low 

strated  priced  Catalogues  on 

QTANLET,  Manufacturer  of  MATHE- 

u,.  S.SSo’’' 'S; 

•’""■ring  iJisZdS 


B ourisKaiSUlSU. 

UFP  CORRUGATED  ROOFING  TILES 

..-,dn?ld  .I'i,';/,-"’  ct^*“  ranClM.  -dthough  ...tly 

■pirkNI  EXPASn'lKO  MDOE  tiles,  .dlu,bl.  I„ 

LIME,  CEME.VTB,  PLASTBR.  HAIR  LATHS  ^ 

TILES,  PIPES,  Ac. 

BLUE  GROOVED  AND  PLAIN  STABLE  PAVING  EIUf-Kfl 

ADAMANTIVR  PT.Ivirvwa  LiUCKS, 


FIRST-CLASS 


deawlyg  and  mathematic  1L 

INSTEUMENTS. 


• „ I“hl*reporttolheAdnilraIty(Ang,  13, 1870)on 
Forty  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  says  of 
M.  F.  Dent’s  Chronometer, 

This  It  the  finest  Chronometer  that  we  have  ever  had  on  trM 

M.  F.  DENT, 

Ohroac-meter.  Watch,  and  Clock  Maker  to  tbeOneea. 

33,  COCKSPUR-ST.,  OHABING-CBOSS 

Manulsctnrcr  of 

ASTRONOMICAL  and  TURRET  CT.OCKS 

W'^'ches.  Ac.  by  the  Judge*  a| 
UdtIpbU  ExhihiUoB,  can  be  had  on  application. 

VhURCH  and  PUBLIC  CLOCKS 

J DESIGNS  and  ESTIMATES,  wilh  P-eferenceaand  Teetimot 
forwarded  on  application  to 


xBd  best  Honae  In  London  for  the  above  is 


uj  a.uuui>u  lOT  me  anove  is 

C.  BAKER’S,  244  & 245,  HIGH  HOLBORN. 

A large  assortment  of  every  ele«  required  by  the  Architect.  Engineer 
_ and  SurvBvnr.  ^ 


RED  CORRUGATED  ROOFIMG  TILES 

A LARGE  QUANTITY  OF  THE  .ABOVE  IN  STOCX 

VV.  C.  HAWKER, 
ifS*  *>>•'’>  '«■>  '’•"■a  Bria 


and  Surveyor.  ’ ' 

• Instmments  taken  in  exchange. 
iDstromenUand  Stencil  PUte*  Free  1 
Ebtabubbad  1765. 


Eepairt  exeented. 
Mlnitrated  Cataloguei  ef  I 


IMPROVED  WATCHMAN’S  TELL-TALE  CJMCKS 


ICT.  6,  1877.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


lENLEY’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLViNC  AND  SELF-FASTENING  CONCRETE  BUILDING  APPARATUS, 

SOLELY  MANUFACTURED  AND  LET  ON  HIRE,  BY  THE 

Patent  Concrete  Building  Apparatus  Company,  172,  Blackfriars-road,  London,  S.E. 

■ete  Work  of  all  DesoriptioDs  Contracted  for.  Laboorera  sent  wit-h  the  Apparatus  if  reqoired.  See  Advertiaement  in  laafc  week’s  Builder 


J.  M.  TALL, 


TENTEE  OF  THE  MOST  SIMPLE, 
EFFECTIVE,  AND  INEXPENSIVE 
^RETE  BUILDING  MACHINE  EVER 
INTRODUCED. 

a experience  J.  M.  T.  has  had  with  hie 
p,  the  original  inventor,  and  with  Concrete 
ing  generally,  will  be  sofficient  goarantee 
;be  above  etatement  is  correct.  Since  the 
loctioD  of  Concrete  Bnilding  Machinery  by 
'all,  sen.,  several  patents  have  been  taken 
mder  the  pretence  of  possessing  improve- 

»a  upon  the  original,  which,  when  put  to  a 
ioal  test,  proved  utterly  worthless.  J.  M.  T. 

8 commentupon  the  advantages  of  Concrete 
other  materials  for  building  purposes  un> 
isary,  from  the  fact  that  bis  father’s  inven- 
md  pamphlets  have  been  before  the  building 
for  the  past  thirteen  years. 

•B  coat  of  J.  M.  T.’s  Improved  Cast 
kratuB  is  48.  PER  FOOT  RUN  UPON  THE 
UND  PLAN,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
□ be  purchased  at  less  than  cost  of  four 
he’  hire  of  any  other  advertised  apparatus. 

enable  intending  purchasers  to  make 
iselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
ing  of  the  Apparatus  before  purchase, 
T.hae  made  WORKING  MODELS,  whiohare 
with  Concrete,  at  different  heights,  showing 
frames,  fireplaces,  chimney-flues,  &o.,  which 
le  purchased  at  the  NOMINAL  CHARGE  OP 
EACH,  Should  the  Models,  after  efficiency 
been  attained,  be  returned,  carriage  paid 
n good  condition,  within  six  days,  half  the 
lal  cost  will  be  refunded.  The  Models  will 
ishow  how  any  builder  may  make  bis  own 
ijls,  by  purchasing  the  necessary  Ironwork  of 
Patentee,  including  four  Chimney  Cores  for 
B at  2s.  per  foot  run.  Agencies  granted  to 
lers  and  others  for  the  Sale  and  Manufacture 
lis  Patent  on  liberal  terms.  An  Illustrated 
Jphlet  will  be  forwarded  for  four  stamps. 

0.  payable  Blackmao-atreet,  Borough. 

I idress,  J.  MINGAY  TALL,  the  Arches, 
iQgh-road  Station,  Southwark,  London. 


A NEW  BUILDING  MATERIAL  FOR  HOUSES,  COTTAGES,  FARMS, 


And  GENERAL  PURPOSES. 

W.  E.  LASCELLES  can  now  SUPPLY  the  pnblio  with  his  PATENT  CONCRETE  BUILDING 
SLABS,  TILES,  and  STUDS,  and  will  book  orders  for  the  following  Goods  i — 

Fish- Scale  Pattern  Tiles,  for  Walls  or  Roofs...  2 ft.  high,  3 ft.  wide,  li  in.  thick 
Plain  Slabs,  for  Partitions,  Floors,  Tanks, 

T Shelves,  &o 2 ft.  high,  3 ft.  wide,  1^  in.  thick. 


^ Lining  Slabs,  for  Walls,  Ceilings,  Shelves,  &o.  2 ft.  high,  3 ft.  wide,  1 in.  thick. 
^ Square  Studs,  for  Joists,  Sills,  Uprights,  &o.  8 ft.  ong,  4in.  wide,  4 in.  thick. 
1 All  the  above  Goods  are  Fireproof,  Waterproof,  and  harden  by  time. 

A Pamphlet,  with  Prices,  sent  on  application, 

W.  H.  LASCELLES,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London.  E C. 

STOEEIOE  GLAZED  SlONEWARE  DRAIN  PIPES. 


'white 


IpLL’S  PATENT  BRICK  KILNS  effect 

k sATios  at  over  fiO  per  cent,  in  fuel,  nod  are  the  cheapeet  to 
eiLCh  kiln  cotUsg  0^7  from  752.  to  Isut.  exclusive  of  roof. 

rieul»rt.  aud  to  see  workiag.  apply  to  HEKilAlJN  WEDE- 
168.  Fenchurch-afreet,  E.C. ; or  HTTM PWRRV  OHAMBER- 
. Patent  Brick  Works  Barnsley. 


IB  HAUNCHWOOD  BRICK  COM- 

PANT.  Noneatod,  supply  every  description  of  BKICK8 
I (or  Building  and  Arcbitectural  purposes.  Blue  pressed 
ng  and  paving  Bricks.  Copings,  Plinths,  Strieg  Courses,  and 
Cl ; also  Tuoflng  and  Oarden  I'lles  of  different  patterns.— Price 
I;  id  UlustraleJ  sheet  on  appUcatioa. 


; IXBD  and  STOCK  BRICK  BATTS, 

BCKfiS.  and  BEICK  RUBBISH. 

8MEEC,  DEAN.  & CO.  (Llmitodt, 

Makers,  SUUngboucne,  have  FOR  SALE  a large  qUHStlty  of 
which  they  could  either  put  on  board  barges  or  deliver 
ids  in  Loudon  or  elsewhere. 


!D  FACING  BRICKS.— A Quantity 

WANTED.  To  be  delivered  at  Fiuchley-road  Blatlun.  or 
fell  hill.  — Price  and  samples  to  be  forwarded  to  W.  F.  TATLOR. 
r and  Contractor,  Qrove  Uous^oad,  Uornsey,  N. 


fcPORTANT  to  BRICKMARERS.— 

ViLLIAM  KEMSLET'8  PATENT  BRICK  COVERING.— The 
tor  has  succeeded  iu  perfecting  a cheap  Covering,  which  effec- 
- protects  ths  Bricks  from  Rain  while  on  the  Hack  or  Drying 
J id.  at  the  same  Ume  freely  admitting  sun  and  air,  by  which 
> they  are  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  dried  than  by  other 
>ds,  with  a eaving  to  the  Manufacturer,  by  this  and  other 
I (explained  in  Prospectus),  of  1002.  per  Million  Bricks,  thus 
than  paying  (or  the  erection  of  the  Ooverimg  In  one  year. 

‘ itber  great  advantage  is  that  upon  this  principle  three  hacks 
u mly  occupy  the  space  of  two  on  the  old  uieihod. 

«lua  sent  (by  poet)  on  application  to  W.  KEMSLEY,  SUUon 
Id.  aittingbource,  Kent,  where  the  Covering  may  be  seen  In 


CARTS,  WAGONS, 

Ivans,  deats,  and  baeeows, 

^ for  Contractors  and  Builders. 

I of  every  description  for  Brewers,  Railway  Carrier",  Timber 
-chants.  Grocers,  Diapers,  and  Parcel  Delivery  Companies,  for 
Town  and  Coantry  purposes. 


Catalogues  on  application  to 

TES  & SON,  Scamforfl  and  Peterborough, 


j GLAZED  BRICKS 

* AND  TILES. 

W.  INGHAM  & SONS, 

WORTLBY,  NEAR  LEEDS. 


LONDON  OFFICE : 


19,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  LANE,  E.C. 


OTPOED  GAULT  BKICK  AND  LIME  WORKS, 

SEVEN  OAKS,  KENT. 

WHITE  FACINGS,  SHARP  SAND, 

SEWEE  BEIOKS, 

EED  BEICKS,  BLUE  LIAS  LIMB. 

London  Office:— 4,  VICTOKIA  STREET,  WE  S T M I W S TBB. 


GAULT,  RED  BRICK,  AND  TILE  WORKS, 

SEVENOAKS. 

WHITE  FACINGS,  _ PINK  WIRE-CUT, 

EED  FACINGS,  MOULDED  BEICK  , seWEE  BEIOKS, 

PLAIN  AND  OENAMENTAL  TILES. 

For  Prices,  apply  to  JOHN  M.  HOOKER,  SEVENOAKS,  KENT. 


PATENT  RED,  WHITE,  AND  BUFF  PERFORATED  FACING  BRICKS, 

FIRE  BEIOKS,  CHIMNEY  TOPS, 

GLAZED  SOCKET  SANITARY  PIPES,  GAEDEN  EDGING,  4o. 

T.  H.  SEACOME,  the  Delph  Brick  and  Fire  ■ Clay  Works.  EUABON 


THOMAS  SMITH  & CO. 

SANITARY  STONEWARE  and 

TERRA  - COTTA  MANUFACTURERS 


(Late  of  the  Original  Lambeth  Potteries.  EstabliBhed  1749). 


Superior  Glazed  Stoneware  Drain-pipes,  Lipped  Invert  Blocks,  Sewer  Carriers,  Street  GnllieB 
Kitchen  Sinks,  Traps  with  Galvanised  Iron  Flaps,  D-Traps,  Yard  Sinks,  Syphons,  Closet  Pans, 
Terra-Cotta  Chimney  Tops,  Terminals,  &o. 

Illustrated  Lists  and  Prices  on  application  to — 

THOS.  SIVIITH:  tfe  CO. 

CANAL  POTTERIES,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


BEWER  GAS. 

A9  M nbaotptn  FHEVRHTIVE  of  the  ENTRY  of  SEWEE  GAS  into  Dwelling-hotifiee  by  w of  the  molt 
jangeioae.  nieta.vu  wnate  and  overflow  pipe#  from  oietema.  bath#,  lavatories,  and  sink#,  DOULTOll  400. 
itrongly  recommend  the  use 

MAitiSERGH'S  IMPROVER  CULLY. 

ij  the  insertion  of  this  Gully  in  the  lino  of  drain  OUTSIDE  the  house,  the  common  anil  UTT3ELT  USED 
SELL- TRAPS  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  direct  oommoniostion  with  the  sewers  is  effectually  broken. 

Price  10b.  ftd.  each  complete.' 

MCanufactured  by  DOULTON  & CO.  High-street,  Lambeth,  S.E. 

DEPOTS  s— WOOD  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM ; 61  and  63,  SOUTH  JOHN  STREET,  and 
OOHO  RTRRKT.  LIVERPOOT.  anil  HOPE  RTRKHT.  HALFORD- 


TARPAULINS 

ON  SALE  OR  HIRE, 

2s.  23.  3d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  Square  Yard. 

yvithNarae  and  Address,  and  fitted  with  Cordsoompleta 
ii-'AL  Carriage  Paid  to  any  Part  of  the  Country  on  orders 
over  2Z. 

Delivered  Free  to  any  part  of  London. 

J.  G.  SIMKINS, 

WHARF  EOAD,  CITY  EOAD,  LONDON,  B. 
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VENTILATING  CEILING  FLOWERS  (MACHINE  MADE 


Feet  3 In  Ae^D^i^t^,  eaeb  j Inehee  Diameter,  4e.  6d.  each.  Price  Liata  of  these  and  other  PlowMS  sent  free'  oV  applioatiot. 


GEORGE  JACKSON  & SONS,  49,  RATHBONE  PLACE,  W. 


TllJi; 


BRITISH  PATENT,  No.  3,808.  1876 


IS  THE  ONLY  SPIRALLY  TWISTED  DOOR-SPRING  ever  made  to  either  Open  or  Close  a Door.  It  is  8 
ported  on  Pivots,  to  prevent  its  bulging  or  nnshippirg  when  the  door  is  open  or  o’osed. 

The  opening  or  closing  action  is  effected  by  the  spring  being  so  arranged  as  to  wind  or  unwind,  the  end  of 
Spring  with  one  hole  being  fixed  on  the  lower  pivot. 

This  Spring  is  made  of  the  best  oast.steel  wire,  finely  tempered;  it  is  of  the  simplest  construction,  is  easieal 
application,  and  the  most  durabls  spirally-twisted  Door  Spring  ever  made. 

It  needs  no  skill  to  apply  it,  and  will  always  keep  in  order.  Full  directions  are  sent  with  each  Spring. 

These  Springs  are  meeting  with  nniveraal  favonr  in  America,  and  are  in  nee  in  many  public  buildings,  stes 
boats,  railroids,  ferries,  &o.  throughout  the  country,  and  most  flat  tering  testimonials  of  their  superior  merits  h< 

been  received.  Every  Spring  is  warranted.  The  following  are  its  advantages  over  any  other  Spring : 

Ist.  It  is  the  only  one  suspended  on  Pivots,  which  gives  it  the  advantage  of  accommodating  iiself  to  the  an 
of  the  door  as  it  is  opened  and  shut. 

2Qd.  It  is  the  only  one  that  will  nob  hump  or  bulge  when  the  door  is  shut  or  opened  to  its  fullest  capacity. 
3rd.  It  is  more  readily  applied  than  any  other  Spring,  and  it  is  the  only  one  that  oan  be  attached  and  detaol 
without  removing  the  screws. 

4th.  Its  superiority  of  design  gives  it  an  ornamental  appearance  when  on  the  door. 

5th.  Its  ease  of  adjnstment,  and  numerous  other  advantages,  make  it  the  most  desirable  Spring  that  can 
applied  to  a Door  or  Gate.  The  Prices  are  very  reasonable. 

Proprietor:  ALEXR,  KELLY,  59.  Mark-lane,  LONDON, 

AGENTS— Alexr.  Kelly,  Washington  Chambers,  Wolverhampton  ; W.  S.  W.  Astbvry  &,  Co.,  48,  King-atrc 
Manchester;  D.  & D.  F.  Dalziel.  City  Ripe  Works,  22,  Howard-street,  Glasgow;  Edward  Jonss,  Contract 
Caerphilly,  Cardiff;  Geoboe  Si  " " 


lEAGRAVE,  3,  Cope-fttrept,  Dublin, 


PATENT  A.SPHALTE  CALDRONS, 

WITH  TOOLS  COMPLETE,  for  LAYING  ASPHALTE  FLOORS. 

NEW  VERTICAL  ENGINES,  CIRCULAR  SAWS,  CARTS  FOR  BUILDERS’  USE- 

WOODS,  COCKSEDGE.  a CO.  STOWiVIARKET. 

ARCHIBALD 


THE  INDESTRUCTIBLE 
RIM  LOCK. 


EDMUND’S  PATENT 

MANUFACTORY  and  WAR  CaoUSE, 


HINGE 


\Velliagtcn  Pouudry,  (iS,  Cbartes-street,  City-road,  E.C. 
the  Cau&I  Bridgr). 

BENJAMIN  SLATER, 

(LaIb  K.  GOLLOD,  sole  FROrKIETOR, 

A LARGh.  bTOUK  of  FaI'ENT  UINOK-i  i«r4<ly  for  deli- 
vpiy,  C"ji.li>tlng  of  Floor  ipriiig*.  G-ite  bujpcw.  Kuiug 

'|inpg-htn*r»,  N’ot-rl.iiig  Siiriiig-hliuef,  Di.uble-attiug  Siinug-hiuget, 
llulrg  atid  Ni.t-ii.iiig  UiKir  B«ek-epriiigs.  *e, 

IMPROVED  FATCVT  FI/iOR  kpniSGS,  SIJ-’GLE  OR 
DOUBLE  ACTING. 

■ With  Itnprored  SbiftiDg 

\ -.  V rivnt",  pirtii-uUrly  adapted 

leoily  eUady  whrn  shut,  the 
,>t.aeris  Ir^aroed  the  Door 
iproa,  aud  tliuH  the  easiest 
I,  isiibiaiueH,  and  the  teu- 
leiicy  to  o.iiliatloDaTulJcd. 


UPWARDS 


Made  entirely  of  malleable  iron,  on  the  inb 
changeable  principle.  It  is  the  most  simply-cij 
structed  and  cheapest  Lock  ever  made. 

Pi  ice  303.  per  dozen. 

To  be  had  of  Ironmongers,  and  from  1 

STANBCRY,  Merchant,  ' 

No.  71-,  Liwer  Hurst-street,  Birmingham. 


CENTURI?: 


CAUTJU.V  to  ARU-UlrECTS  ai 
of  arising  from  the 

fcl'UItlOUS  ARTlCr.tS  iiis>eii.t  of 
AJtCHD.  SMITH  & Co.'S  I’ATJ 

AP.CHD.  SMITH  A CO.’S  PATE! 
ARCHD.  SMITH  & ' 

CASEMEM-  FASTENING  .. 
^.2“.*.. re>i>ectrmlT 
GKMINE  AUriiJLF.S  aie  •L-innH' 
1-ARK,  nod  .\DDREd.-<  fift  pi'r 
SyUAKE.  LONDON,  and  SUCH  ti- 


ll BUILDERS,  — Tn  ennseotiinci 
tuLpstitutluu  of  INFEttlOK  a-c' 


iOOF  COJNSTRaUTIOii 

ox  A BARRETTS  PATENT, 
stem  of  flre-proof  eonalruttion  has  besn  B 
. and  Its  application  baa  taien  extended  to  hm 
riON  of  BUILIUNO,  whether  public  or  priTat 
lies  ECONOMY  with  great  eimpUcity  of  CMutx 
f from  Are,  Increased  durability,  and  rn  Qt 

la  are  formed  Lyaeomblnatlon'ol  Joists  el  wnnif 
onerete,  so  constructed  that  each  floor  beoomeai 
ficial  atone  with  riha  of  iron;  the  almctursp 
Lh  and  rigidity,  and  funning  a flre-prool  lout 
re  a flniabed  aurfaoe,  either  of  the  ordlnarrflo 
lent,  asphalte,  tiles,  alate,  or  other  cnateriaL 
t and  muBt  important  buildings  in  the  Vlngd 
f erection  upon  this  principle,  which  ia  rose 
ua  of  all  who  sre  interealed  In  building,  boUl 
aalty  for  caat-iron  girders  and  brick  ai^eo,  i 
• desideratum  of  flre-proof  coustrurtion,  event 


PATENT  WEATUER-TI ' 
lor  FRENCtl  WlNDOVrS. 
i pipstel  to  oluen-e  th 


REGISTERED  TRADE  -MAF.KS. 
Piice  Lists  and  DrswiUs'  ou  applied 


EN  TURNER'S  NEW  PATENT 

' ADTUBTABLB  BSGULATING  DOOR  SPRING. 

WnicnUescrlbeaoouBiaerabiyfuoi 
' than  half  circle  In  oi-ening,  I 
. . ^ roade  Btrong  or  waafc  ; i 

; — the  whole  of  the  I^deVaken  m 
’ . i without  unhanging  the  dooi 

yCJI  W ui  Manulwutirere  of  the  Ongiaa 

J ‘ ' \ flinitL'a  Patent  Doot  Sprint 

' I J Water  Bars,  Ac.  Springs  of  ever 


J^IGHTNING  CONDUCTORS,  &c.  &c. 

DIXON,  CORBITT,  & SPENCER, 

Miioufacturera  of 

HEMP.  MANILLA,  AND  WIRE  ROPES 

of  every  description  ; Lines;  Twines. 

Copper,  Iron,  and  Steel  Cords  lor  Sash-lines 
and  other  purposes. 

GILT  and  SILYEK  CORD  for  H.A>'GlirG  PICTURES 
Feneine  Strand. 

COPPER  ROPE  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS,  &c. 
Warehouse:  26,  COMMERCIAL  ROAD  EAST. 
Removed  fruin  303,  Feochurch-street,  E.C. 
Works;  Gatesbead-on-Tyne. 


mfotinaUon  may  be  obtained  of  the  Froprleter  a(  the 
Patent, 

MR.  BARRETT, 

Wo.  11,  YORK  BUILDINGS  ADELPBI 


NEiVALL’S 

PATENT  COPPER  P.OPE 
LIGHTNIEG  CONDUCTOR. 

Staodird  Size  I3.  per  foot. 

130,  STRAND,  W.C. 

36,  WATERLOO-ROAD,  LIVERPOOL. 
68,  ANDERSTON  QUAY,  GLASGOW. 
Manufactory,  Gateshead  on-Tyne. 


J.  OSWALD  GARDNER  & CO, 


ENGINEER*.  IROVPOITNDFRS,  and  CDNTRtrTGIU 
NO.  134.  FENUHURCU-STHEET.  LONDON  £.c  ' 

TYNE  IRONWORKS, 

TORKaTREET.  YOBl£aOAD.S.E.  ^^mjb 


eTAFPOKDSUIRK. 
•Manufacturers  of 

GljJera.  Roofs,  Bridges.  R-Ued  JolaJa, 
Doors,  Bi.lts,  Ch.,iua,  Flitche* 
Oolumiie,  Sdshee,  Staachiona.  Lilia, 
Cranes,  Tar  ks,  Staircaaea.  4c. 
W’eighta  and  Struiua  calculated  and 
8Uei)gth»fuaranteed,  SpeciflcalloDS, 
PUuB  ami  Eeiimafes  prepared. 
IlinstraUd  Sheets  of  Sections  sent  on 
apphcatlou. 


T ONDON  PATENT  FELT  COMPANY'S 

-LJ  ISIFKOVED  ASPHALTIC  ROOFING  FBLTa 
DRV  HAIR  FELTS 

And  PATE.NT  SHIP  SH BATHING  FELTS 
Delivered  Free,  at  luaeat  Prices. 

0£Q  at:  Sussex -phice,  94,  Leadeulull  atreel,  London,  E.C. 


Oct.  6,  1877.] 
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r.  G BISSELL  & CO. 

(Late  WILLIAM  BISSELL), 

BUILDERS’  IRONMONGERS,  AND 
anufacturers  of  hardware, 
ION  STREET,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 
lilPROYED  BENCH  CRAMP. 


Oramps  ara  mnth  lighter,  and  wUl  not  twist  or  wind 
renk  tbe  Tenons,  aa  the  old  (orm  ol  Cramp  does,  and 
ever;  wa;  superioi  to  It. 


SHUTE'S 
i.TENT  MITRE  CUTTER, 
To  Cut  Mouldings  up  to 
inches. 


SOME 
[OUSANDSNOW 
IN  USE 

the  United  King- 
m and  in  different 
rtB  of  tbe  World 
ce  first  introduced 
W.  B.  in  1856. 


This  Machine  will  mor- 
e 6 inches  deep,  and 
11  take  on  the  table 
>rk  Id  in.  by  8 in. 
!{ht  Chisels  to  the  set, 
>tn  i inch  to  } inch, 
d one  Core  Driver. 


Weight  of  Machine, 


ESTABS^J  A CENT* 


ATENT  MOETISING  MACHINE. 

Wiihont  Drill.  With  Drill. 

No  0 £13  0 0 £13  0 0 

No,  1 12  10  0 13  10  0 


IP  genuine  without  t 


i.  BUaell,  Patentee. 


BISSELL'S  PATENT 
iLEBEATED  ELOOEING  CRAMP. 

BEWAHE  OF  CAST-IKON  IMITATIONS, 


a=S„ 


BAILEY’S 

CHURCH  CLOCKS 

A.  The  £15  TURRET 
TIMEPIECE, 

With  Cast-iron  Dial,  3 feet  diameter. 
Gilt  Figures,  and  Bine  Ground. 

THE  SCHOOL  BOAED  CLOCK 

A3.  The  £30  CLOCK 

To  atrihe  hours  on  a Bell  of  68  lb. 
Dial  2 feet,  including  Bell. 

.ii3.  The  £35  CLOCK. 

As  above,  with  Dial  3 ft.  in  diameter. 

The  £50  CLOCK, 

Strikes  hours  on  a Bell  of  10  cwt.  with  Dial  S feet  it 
diameter ; not  including  BelL 

BAILEY’S 

BEST  DINNER  AND 
WORKS  BELLS, 

OOMPLETB,  WITB  YOKB  AND  LKVFB 
10  inches  ..  •« 

12  Inches  Ws.  6d. 

14  Inches  ..  ..  ••  118s. 

16  inches  1S*a 

Other  quotations  on  application. 


JOHN  & JAS.  SIMPSON  & CO. 

134,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET, 

1,  2,  3,  & 4,  Peter’s  Hill, 

LONDON,  H.O. 

MANUFACTURERS  & WAREHOUSEMEN 

OF 

ART  FURNISHING  MATERIALS. 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  CHINTZES, 
CRETONNES,  8ATTEENS,  TOURNAYB, 
TAPESTRY,  CRETONNES, 

BILK  AND  WOOL  REPS  AND  ARRAS, 

BILK  DAMASKS,  POPLINS, 

BROCATELLE8,  PLAIN  SATINS, 

BROCADES,  COTELINES,  4c., 

MOQUETTE  AND  OTHER  TAPESTRIES, 
CASHMERES,  MOORISH  STRIPES, 

UTRECHT  VELVETS  (Art  Colour*), 

RICH  EMBROIDERED  VELVETS  (Special 
Destgne), 

CURTAIN  AND  BILLIARD  CLOTHS, 
VELVETEENa.  fustians, 

DIAGONALS,  POHTIBREB, 

TABLE  COVERS,  4o. 

Printed  Dimities  and  Window  Blinds,  Blind  Hollands, 
rsmmiee,  Moreens,  Hair  Boatings,  Leather-Cloths,  Curled 
Hair,  Feathers,  Canvas  and  Hessians,  Chair  Webs,  Bed 
and  Mattress  Ticks,  Twines.  Blind  Lines,  Venetian 
Webs,  Tassels,  Gimps,  Cornice  and  other  Fringes. 
Borderings,  Laces,  Covered  Buttons,  4e. 

SAMPLES  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


& H T'N  L N C 


N D U 




Oonstjncted  on  the  most  rtcleutlflc  Principle*. 

A*  supplied  to  the  British  Government,  the  Hon*, 

koug,  BlrC.  Fox,  SirW.  Armstrong,  and  theohlaf  Bc.euUBr 
. Men  of  this  Conntr;. 

Length  (rt  80  leet  or  more,  all  tJopper 

Utors.  Holdlaet  Ki»eatln7T'ih«.  An  8 iu.  le.  per  ft  i la.  Is.  Sd.  per '1 

BVILDEBS  WANTED  as  AGENTS. 


BAILEY’3 

riTlB'T 

PTEOMETEES 

For  Promoting 
Economy  in  the  Con 
sumption  of  Foel, 


For  Bakers,  to  700  deg £2  16 

For  Engineers,  to  1,6(10  deg i 4 

Over  One  Thousand  in  Use. 


BAILEY  &.  REIDS 

J- CEMENT 
TESTER. 


J^/j-APLE 


& CO. 

vtANUFACTURERS  of  ARTISTIC 

iVI  FURNITURE. 

ANUFACTUEEES  of  SUPEEIOE 

i\|  FDBNITURB. 

\,l  ANUFACTUREE3  of  BED  - ROOM 

|\  I SUITES. 

t/TANUFAOIUEERS  of  EASY  CHAIES. 
l^  JANUFAOTUEEES  of  BEDDING. 
■j^JAPLE  & CO. 

Maple  & CO.  the  largest  and  most  con- 

veiiieut  FURNISHING  ESTABLISH  MBNT  in  tbe  world. 
A hou-e  of  any  maeniturte  furniehed  from  Hock  in  three  days  1 nr- 
chwer.  should  loepect  this  ilock  before  declrtiiig  elsewhere.  aU  goods 
tii.tked  ill  plain  Bgiirea.  E.Ub1iehed  33  yeani. 

BED-KOOM  suites,  Enamelled,  15 

guineas  (in  the  Oothlcety’e). 

BED-ROOM  SUITES,  Solid  Ash,  24 

guinea,  (in  the  Modi.-uvat  afyli-). 

IJED-EOOM  SUITES,  in  Birch,  28  guineas. 
PED-EOOM  SUITES,  the  Early  English 

I ) style,  in  eoll.l  Akh,  inlaid  with  real  wood,  large  plate-alaes  door 
witdrobe.  33  guineaj. 

Maple  & uo.— bed-hoom  suites  in 

EARLY  ENGLiail.  carried  out  to  design  hy  the  beat  artista 
of  the  day.  Some  new  and  ujBst  elegant  suites  designed  hy  gentlemen 
eepecUlly  engaged  by  Mesera.  Maple.  These  euites.  whkh  are  u 
speciality  with  this  flim.  sboiilil  be  seen.  Machinery,  Ao.  liM  wn 
erected  *o  ss  to  prodoce|tbiii  claai  of  furniture  at  the  lowest  possible  coir. 


A 


IMPORTANT  to  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS 
ARCHITECTS, 
TOWN  SURVEYORS,  and 
CONTRACTORS. 

To  Test  1 square  inch  of 
Section. 

Price  £20. 


This  Cement  Tester  has  been  designed  with  special 
reference  to  the  prevention  of  vibration  of  the  parts 
during  the  process  of  testing;  a smaU  stream  of 
slowly  trickling  into  the  cis'eru  causes  tbe  frac'nre.  lor 
further  partioulsrs  see  “Reid  on  Portland  Cement/'  by 
SpoD,  London, 

Monlds,  £1  eaob. 


N illustrated  catalogue  free. 

The  Largest  FurnlshiDg  Establishment  in  the  WorlJ. 

rriHE  “LANCET,"  April  7,  1877,  “Wc 

I have  Been  at  Messre  Maple  4 Co.’s  rooms  au  excellent  Inven- 
(ioii  which  will  pmve  especially  serviccible  to  iuvalide.  Tbe  pa'eut 
bedsteai  enables  the  occupant  to  be  raUed  1o  any  positlcn  with  ut 
(he  least  exertion  or  di.turbauee,  all  tielng  .ff.-cled  by  the  turning  of 
:h.bantila  Whether  in  slight  cases  of  indispoeition.  which  ueces- 
i Ukiug  brcikfaet  iu  bed,  or  In  severe  or  chronic  mKladlte.  t 

e found  equally  useful.  The  contrivance  Is  at  once  ingenious  and 
e.  end.  what  Is  of  no  small  couiequence,  the  beditead  Is  cheap. 

APLE  & CO.  have  tlie  exclusive  conces- 

► lonforths  Maniiracfqreeni  Sale  of  TINSLEY'S  FATENT 
BEDSTEAD.— 1-15, 146,  147.  14»,  149,  Tuttenham-court-road.  London. 


Pi  ice  £13.  lOs. 

••I  RAL  HUNDREDS  of  tbiae  Machines  8UPFLIED  since  It  was 
brou.ht  out  by  W.  B.  In  1869. 

NEW  PATENT 

HAND-POWER  SAW  BENCH. 

1 4 feel  by  2 feet,  with  Rising  and  Falling  Spindle,  and  is  sniplled 
with  one  aachS-iuch  and  14-Iiich  Circular  Sa  r. 


W.  H.  BAILEY  & CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Testing  Apparatus 

For  Steel,  Iron,  Cement,  Paper,  Oil, 
Pipes,  Boilers,  Ac. 

ALEIONWOEKS,  OLDFIELD  ROAD 
SALEOKD,  MaNOHESTEE. 


FEET  GILT  0-G  ROOM 

, BOBDRRINO,  from  Id.  per  foot. 

Alfo  every  deecripilou  of  Picture  Fiame  Moulding*. 

GEORGE  REES,  41.42,43,  tlUSSELL-SrilEET, 

COVBNT  GARDEN. 


50.000 


Bailey’s  Illustrated  Inventions.  2,000  Woodcuts, 
43.  post  free. 


LASCELLES’  PATENT 
BENT  WOOD  CONSEPvVATOPvIES 
AND  GREENHOUSES. 

AU  gardeners  know  that  wood  is  better  tha-i  iron  for 
plant-growing,  and  by  the  above  ayatem  a handsome 
curved  house  can  be  erected  as  cheaply  as  a plain  straight 
one.  The  curved  house  is  more  durable,  stronger,  lighter 
in  construction,  and  no  bent  glass  is  required. 

W.  H.  LASCELLES, 

121,  Biinhiil.row,  L 'odon, 

Will  supply  Drawings  andEstimates  free  of  cbxrge. 


J GBANITE. 

OHN  FHEEMAN  & SONS 
„ PENRTN,  CORNWALL ; ’ 

TOSEPH  s.  Gabriel,  Grellier’s  Wharf 

^ Belvedere-road,  Lambeth  8 E 

ss  o'S  "■’“■”-•“■>■ 

Trarof^wort®™'?!®,,  .nd  COSTRAC. 

Tort  rp^r.  \ deBcnptioDs  of  Granite,  Portland, 

vr  *o  Tj  S’  /5^'Sn7.  Bramley  Fall,  Red  and  White 
F^tch?D*^’ Dumfnea.  Eontiah  Rag,  Flints,  Kerb,  and 
P Xf“  k°“*  executed  by  Stone  Sawing  and 

..G;Ss^wtr7i;^”.s 


THE  DE 


GRANITE 

LANK  GRANITE  COMPANY 

at  DE  LANK.  ST.  BEEWAM  ^ If 

Tbo  P •*  wharves  at  WADEBRIDPE 

aay  It  ’>= 

d6Bcr:ptior„rn,nnEeWorV™,pplWiL^othf’Maa«T”^^^  Eatiaiatea  for 

J0HN_H.  BOTTERELL.  Par' station.  Cornwall. 


and  other  marbles. 

' S.W.  Blsaa,  8.,  Mid,  „a  p„„ 


G P.  A N I T Ei  “ 

polished  granite,  grey,  red,  and 

PaMNQ  SETS  AHcl  C:t7RBa 

n.  H.  A J.  N E w A L L. 


Decor., i,e  Scalp, Wort,  i,  S..,,,.,,  .„d 


D 


Bapplv  POLISHED 
UoNDUENTaL  iind 
neerlng  Work*.  P«Tin,  ..c 
London  Offices:  21.  Q 


B 


iALBEATTIE  granite  quarries 

‘°'i  POLISHING  WORKS.  ^ 

SHEARER,  SMITH,  & COMPANY 

POLISHin  nRF.Y,  RLPE.  and  RED  GRANITPS  for  ' ' ' i __.  - 

’’-21'™“'“’^”’““"'''' AHERpEEN  GRANITE  WORKS 

FIFLD.  i cn.  Worliera  In  Poll, 


“■"  '“■'  vases,  sc,  kept  in  ato 

PLATS  and  Y/INSOW  &LASS  WAREHUOSE 

75  and  76,  WELLS  STREET,  OXFOBD  8TBBBT  W ’ 

CHARLES  BUSSELL,  GIBBS,  & CO 

Sapply  every  deacriptlon  of  GLASS  required  for  BUILDING  PDEPOSES,  at  the  loweet 
wholesale  rates. 

SSTniATES  AND  TABIFPS  FOBWABDED  ON  AFPLICATTON. 


0 0 T H 


& 


Oenrge-atreet,  Wwtmtpiter,  8.W. 

w”  H E E L E R , 


owNERa,  sToira 
MERCHA>T8,  and  paviobs, 

eBHBNUoOB  STONE  WHARF  AND  STEAM  SAW  M'L'Jl 
No.  12,  BANKSIDE.  S.B. 

PORTLAND  STONE, 

By  Slilp,  iMded  or  delivered. 

BATH  STONB. 

A^entp  tor  the  Combnm  Down  Quarriea 

GRANITE. 

SeUmmew^lven  for  POLISHED  OEAJfITft. 

Stone  enppUed  for  Biportntlon. 

Goods  Landed  by  lO.ton  Steam  Crane. 

D K A51LEY  FALL  STONE.-Estim,.tes 
.Lr.,d^",2SrK,°'. «-M~i » 

orar»M  reMy  foraimg.  Delivered  to  any  part  ol  the  UnHe-l 
Kingdom.  Qiiamee  at  Homforth  near  Ij..d.  ‘ p.,- 

CanterhtSr^^i^n'. 

pAEN  

O , . JOSPFH  8.  QABRIBL, 
v^,  M t ,,  “‘•v''”'  Britain  and  Ireland, 

PrlL.  ri;en  F ^ n'r^n  AuMgny  Stone. 

Kingdom-dRBLLIBR-8wM.*i,?°^^^.U°.^V^^^^^^ 


,......,.. ..  .„  Prize  .Mrdara  jnteinat'nn  , 

18’!7  : Philruleli  h 

aod  Grey  Grauitea  for  Architectural  Con. 

General  Purp.M-es.  Coluiniia  and  all  Clrcul 
low  i ricv.  hy  new  Potent  Proceaa.  . 

London  Defdt,  Removed  from  ini  Fii.t-n.m«d 
Oppoelte  (Long  Meaan.  Aaitlo  A Breley'u  I'rrmlied  ' 


I67d.  Red,  Blue. 
doLe  at  epeciaUy 
0 S69,  to  375, 


T OHN-STREET ‘"ruLIsIlED  GRANITE 

tvieh^S-i  ABK'-DF.FN.-MRES  WRIGHT.  MvnutcMirei  i!? 
and  COLUMNS  flrst-clM«  MONUMENTS 


PORTLAND,  CAEN,  YORK 


of  STONE  euj.plied  from 

“““  *"  o™..  t.„d.d  „veLi; 

DIKE  A BRUTON, 

VICTORIA  and  GROSVKNOR  WHARVES 

BCCKINOHaM  PALAgE-RiVaD,  Pr.MLICO,  8.W, 


A mVTTAT^uarmTi®  MARBLE  AGENCT. 

COLUMNS,  Pilns 
OFEICEa1L^VlI‘'■£Pag"qgg/vT;l;S2■.V^g^^ 


ir  Aephalle. 


LpOETL.4ND  STONE  from  the  SAW. 

A.  DellveieJ  to  Ship,  et  I’ortUnd,  or  Railwav 

For  mice*,  annlv  fA 


and  AUBIGNY  STONE. 


NOWELL  4 ROBSON, 

OTONB  MERCHANTS,  PAVIORS,  and 

”■  "'te  s2%A‘rq'ssK"i'4“:d"*rriS:  *“■ 

OBAJITB  gnARKlEj,  S^bara,! 


U 


DMEKIES  201)  STONE. 

For  full  particular^  to  the  enpply  of  thl«  Stone,  apply  to 

JOSEPH  8.  GABRIEL. 

belvkdbrb-boad,  lokdoh,.se 

Agent  for  the  aate  ofthle  Stone  from  the  beet  Quarr  e». 


ANCASTER  i * 
STONE,  j 


( FROM  THR 

ANCASTER  STONE  CO’S 

quarries, 

“3LC''‘ 


HOLLAND  & CO.  Proprietors, 

PortlADd  atone  8»oam  Sew  Millz.  l.je  of  Portland,  I^raet. 

PORTLAND  STONE,  WESTON 

T“ 

Nine  Blmi  .Bootb-We^ern  Raliwrv^^^*^  Uondoo  Agent.  Depot, 


RED  STONE, 
WHITE  STONE, 
yellow  STONE, 

Require  good  Mn-ona  to  wor 
■■■■■  ■ ■ " e«  ta  the  J 


) FROM  THE 

} “LINDLEY”  QUARRIES 

1 Mansfield, 

them  well,  but  are  the  ha^'SJIiut  am’ 


s 


AWN 


P 0 R T L A x\  D 
STEWARDS  & CO. 


SL  AD 


oxc)  tfaxtL/a  <i  UD. 

Lilt  of  jiricei  on  #i  pUcatios. 


steam  stone  sawing  and 

RTJBBHSTG  MILLS. 

JOHN  T.  CHAPPELL, 

BUILDER  and  CONTRACTuR. 
T^meBBank  Wharf,  112.  OroBvenor-road.  8.W 
Omce  Entrance,  14ft,  Lupas-streef,  Pimlico.  S W. 

^ about  2ro  Sawn  Portland  and  York  LandingB 
Portland  Landings  up  to 
thirtn^MM  ^ of  Portland  Slabs  cf  various 

Landing  Blocks  in  stock,  ready  for  catting. 
Rubbing  Bed,  Sswing  orders  promptly  executed. 
Prices  and  TprmB  on  applieatioo, 

(?ee  also  Wood  Sawing  AdvertisemoDt.) 

MAmjTcmMXEY-PfE^ 

From  13s.  6d.  Each,  Upwirdp. 

iDtending  Parohasers  will  effect  a consider, 
able  Saving  by  sending  for  Drawings  and  Prior. 
L St  from  the  Makers  direct, 

M.  RUTTER  4 CO. 

Arohlteotnrnl  and  General  Ironfonnders  and 
Marble  Chin  n>j.Piece  Mannfaotnrers, 

83, UPPER  THAMES  STRFET, LONDON,  E.C. 

Walworth  marble  slab  depot 

101  A in-T,  LOKRIMORE  HOAD,  SR 

THOMAS  REEVES,  PROPRIETOR 

A targe  Stick  «l  ItalUn  Saw*  Slab  : 1.  aye  on  Sa’e  ’ 


THE  PATENT  VICTORIA  STON 

without  the  ellghlest  perceptible  wear. 

1.2  ®“  .aLbig.  am),  tbe  al.a  bdag  uDitoroi,  It  b & 

n.SJir'r'  °'  'a«lb  ■■/.Ir.-aaJ  ...  a,  i™ 

r.'Jto.T.M'  )'"1-  HI»«"  0 

*?  or.r'm,,  naraitr''of'l2m  *"  “ 

For  tunb.r  pmticul.r.  ao-l  p.Iom,  .p',,],  to  tlio 

PATENT  YICTORIA  STONE  OOMPAh 

No.  305.  KINO.SLAND-ROAD. 

triHOMAS  MILLINGTON  & r 

LlST.tf  PRlrv?U??.'"v'*  M.tNUFACTURERS. 

Liai  itf  FBIl  LS  for  Ocieher  very  much  redii«wt  r...  .....ri— 
.t-vo-er,  manopso.. , p srapE  r wiVSSSv 

nRVSTAL  WHITE  SHEET  GLASS 

Bn,.M.,,B  •airnin^.^.aroKaicw  w,.yn«.  „n, 

and  »““*  deemption  of  GIhm. 

a.  M Et’  TAM  "T"  0 O " 

_ -Aa.euondm,  FRINrgp  aTRERT,  Rqhq,  LONDOB  «. 

OH-,  COLOUrTY 

' " PAPERHANGINQ  WAREHOUSES 
XT  « NICHOLLS  & CLARKE, 

No.  fi,  Higb.gtreet,  and  12  & 13,  Blossom-stra 
Shoreditch,  B. 


TTILBY  BRIDGE  LIMl 

il,^  a 8ood  HrJ,„iic  Bu 

Kingdom,  by  Rail  .t  Canal.  PricM  mavh«  hl  i ‘ i,^]^  ' 

MARKET  arREET,  LKICBSTER 


Roman,  Portland,  part! 

KEENE'S  a-d  other  CEMENTS  fur’ctSTINGS 

JAMES  R.  BLASHFIBLD 

Pi.-wter,  Lime,  H*ir,  Lathi.  Sand.  Bilfks  Tile.  rir.  n^.A 
8tancw^%*0oS'.“*‘  Chlmi..ypo^ 

-Vo-  1.  WHARF,  PRAED  STREET,  PADDINGTON. 


IJIHE  WEST  KENT 

GAULT  BRICK  AND  PORTLAND  OEM] 

COMPANY  LIMITED. 

Officee  and  Works;  Barham  and  Ayleaford  K 
London  Dep6t : Ward’s  Wharf,  Blackfriar 


6, 1877.] 
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BUKHAM  BKICK,  LIME,  and 
DEMENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

7.  yiCHOLAS-l-ANK,  LOM BAnD-STREET,  E.C. 
LONDON  DEPOTS  : — 

AM  WHARF,  BICLVEUKRE-ROAD,  LAMBETH,  8,E. 

IIA  WHARF,  KDd  DRAW  DOCK,  NINE-KI.MS,  B.W. 
UCKS,  Cotuice  Tilea  and  TuI'M,  Quuiua,  Chiumey.pols, 
DrAiu.idpe*.  fie. 

GREY  STONE  MEDWAY  LIME, 

m ihe  ComcAiiy's  Kilns,  delivered  In  barge  loads  alongside 
! van-lofid,  fic,  from  Ibe  Cuaipanv'a  Dei>6l.  Pla«t»rof  Paris, 

LAND,  BSEPPEY,  and  ROMAN  CEMENTS 

faclured  at  the  Coiupaji>'8  Works,  Biirhsm.  oa  the  banks  of 
■ tad  way,  aud  at  Murston,  near  Bittlugbuurne,  Kent. 

,:ke  Tiles,  fie.  of  any  det'gu  made  to  nr'ler. 

AT  CULAND  CLIFF  HYDRAULIC  LIME, 

peifeclly  hjdraiilic,  of  great  strength  and  tenacity  ; It 

R & STRONG’S  PATENT  COMBINATION. 

(See  eulldtr.  May  16.  38C8  ) 

iibam  Brick,  Lime,  and  Ceineut  Company,  having  been 
sole  manuraetiirers,  are  prepared  to  supply  Tables  for  the 
Vail",  ic.  Prke.<  and  particulars  forwarded  on  applicaliou. 

^ETHER'S  PATENT  DIAPER  BRICKS, 

niauufactuied  only  tiy 

Ste  Bnrbsm  Brick,  Lime,  and  Cement  Company, 
t vailely  of  designs  are  prei>ared  for  diapered  snrficee, 
tries,  circular  columns,  vrludow-heads,  fic.  to  bo  seen  at 
don  Depfi:.  Aicbitecla'  own  designs  executed. 


,TLAND  CEMENT. 

A.  H.  LAVERS, 

Depot,  NINE  ELMS.  LONDON.  3.W. 

ESIENT  la  being  supplied  io  the  construction  of  HER 
T'S  FORTIFICATIONS,  CONVICT  PRISONS,  LTOHT- 

• the  HON.  the  TRINITY  BOARD,  tbe  new  DUBLIN 
THAMES  EMBANKMENT  WORKS,  MAIN 

kOB  WORKS  of  LONDON  aud  PROVINCIAL  TOWNS, 
onatrugtlao  of  the  principal  RAILWAYS.  CONCRETE 

• 3,  and  la  largely  used  Ur  STUCCO  WORK. 

MEKCU.ANTS  aud  SHIPPERS  SUPPLIED. 

pellrercd  direct  by  SHIP,  RAIL,  or  otherwise. 

IPLOM.A  AWARDED  VIENNA  EXHiBITION,  1873. 

AL,  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  LONDON.  1874. 
MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA.  PHILADELPHIA,  1876. 

R of  PARIS.  ROMAN.  KEENE'S,  and  PARIAN  CEMENT, 
land  RED  SUtFOLK  MOULDKDaml  FAClNO  BRICKS. 
W MALMS,  SHIPPERS,  STOCKS,  GRIZZLES,  PLACE, 
By  Barge  or  Rail 

GREY  STONE,  CHALK,  and  BLUE  LTA8  LIME. 

,THS,  HAIR,  SLATES.  TILES,  AND  FIRE  GOODS. 


EAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME, 

PORTLAND,  ROMAN,  AND  LIAS  CEMENTS. 

REAVES,  BULL,  & LAKIN 

he  above  to  any  pari  of  London,  by  boat,  rail,  or  cart;  and  to 
7 part  of  the  kingdom,  by  rail  aud  boat,  direct  from  their 

ekton,  Wilmoote,  and  Harbury  Works. 

CHIEF  OFFICES— WARWICK, 
rs  t WORCE8TEH  WHARF,  BIRMINGHAM, 
3,  SOUTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON.  W. 


PORTLAND  AND  PARIAN  CEIVIENT, 

ROMAN,  MEDINA,  KEENE’S,  STUCCO,  AND  PLASTER  OP  PARIS, 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

bwkd.  FRANCIS  tc  OO. 

Offices  & Warehonsea ; Nine  Elms  WharE.  Bridge  Foot,  Vanxball,  London.— Works  ; Cliffe  Creek,  on  the  Thames,  near  Rochester 


CHARLES  FRANCIS,  SON,  & CO.  Cement  Manufacturers 

WEST  MEDINA  MILLS,  NEWPORT,  ISLE  OP  WIGHT. 

Offices : 17,  Graoeohuroh  Street,  London. 

BBTABLIBHBD  UPWARDS  OR  SIXTY  T R A B B. 

rOBTLAND  CBMENT  AOGOEDINQ  TO  THE  BOAED  OP  WOEKB  TEST, 

And  extensWoly  osed  In  the  construction  of  Splthead  TorU  and  other  large  ondertaklncti  botk  for  the  Homs 
and  nearly  erery  Foreign  Oovemmnnt. 

MEDINA  (OB  IMPEOVBD  BOMAE)  CEMENT, 

Partleulariy  adapted  for  Hydraulic  porpoM,  mors  particularly  where  quick  eettlng  1*  required  suofe 
the  Breakwater  at  Alderney  and  the  Digue  at  Oherbourg,  where  many  thousand  tons  have  been  used. 

THE  WEST  MEDINA  HILLS  are  situated  at  a short  distance  froDt  Southampton  Docks  and  Portsmouth 
kj/'  Barbour,  and  Orders  can  he  readily  executed  tor  ell  parts  ot  Bngland  (eepeolaUj  Bouthem  Oountiee)  an 
for  Foreign  Porta 

Brouse  Meaal,  Exhibition,  186L  8oll  HedaL  Havre  Szhlbltlou,  1B8S.  Diplome  d'Hoimenr,  Paris,  187B. 
AGENTS  DUBLIN— A d.  Aldrich,  IS,  Talbot  Place  CORK— Thompson  Bros.  4,  Wlnthrop  Street* 

SCOTLAND  — J.  P.  Ourrle,  19,  Waterloo  Street,  Glaagow, 


F.  EOSHEE  & CO.  LIME,  CEMENT,  BEICE,  & SLATE  MEECHANTS 

LONDON  WHARFS:— 

OliD  JAMAICA  WHARF,  UPPEB  QBOUITD-BT.  B.B. 

KINGBLAND  BABIN,  KINGSLAND-KOAD,  N.B. 

Whereat  can  be  ublalned.  ot  the  beat  quality 
«*RBT-aTONE,  CHALK,  and  BLUE  LIAO  LIMB. 

PORTLAND,  BOHAN,  KEENE'S,  and  PARIAN  OBMBKTi, 

COWLEY  and  KENT  BRICKS,  by  Cart  or  B.irgb. 

WHITE  fi  RED  SUFFOLK  FACING  BBICiKS,  SPLAYS,  *e. 


MOULDED  BRICKS  of  aU  kinda 
YELLOW  UALU  OUTTEP.S.  PICKINGS,  and  PAVIOES. 
WHITE,  BLACK,  and  RED  EUKBBP.e. 

TF-RBO-METALLIC  GROOVED  3TAELE  BRICKS  aud  OLINKBE8. 
ADAMANTINE,  DUTCH,  and  HARD  BED  CLINKERS. 


KING’B-RD.  (corner  of  Chtirch-Bt.)  GHELSSA,  8,W 
LIMEHILN-HILL  LIMBHOU8E,  E. 

TBSSELATED  PA'VEUENTB  of  very  varied  and  enriched  Desinu 
WHITE  GLAZED  TILB8,  RNOUBH  and  DUTCH,  for  WAI  T 
LININGS,  Ac,  “ 

WELSH,  NBWOASTLB,  and  8TOUBSR1DOS  PIBB  BBlnvg  ^ 
GL.4ZED  STONEWARE  DKAIN-PIPh.6.  TRAPS,  fic.  ' 

RED  DRAIN  PIPES,  PANTILES,  PLAIN  TILES,  fic. 

TERRA  COTTA  and  other  OHIUNEY-POTS,  VASES.  TBUSaaa 
and  BALUSTBADINO,  In  Artificial  Stone. 

GARDEN  EDGING,  TILES,  and  WALL  COPING,  In  great  vartatw 
HAIR,  PLASTER,  LATHS,  SLATES,  WHITING,  BAND  BAI 
T.iax.  ...rf  oH,«»  nnir.TkTvn  M4TirnT»T.a  ' 


A.  Y E & CO. 

10,  SOUTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON. 
V’ORKS:  SOUTHAM,  near  RUGBY. 

lUFACTURERS  of  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  an!  PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 

tMvered  to  a1I  pnrts  of  the  Kingdom  by  Rail  and  Canal 


EASTWOOD  & CO.  (Limited), 


Wellington  Wharf,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth ; 
Pnrfleet  Wharf,  Earl-street,  Blaclifriars  ; 


Lott8-road  Wharf,  Chelaea  Basin ; 
Canal  Bridge  Wharvee,  Old  Kent-road. 


LIME,  CEMENT,  AND  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  AND  MERCHANTS. 


8HOEBDKY  and  KENT  BEICK8  in  any  qnantity  by  Barge  alengeide. 

MOULDED  BRICKS  of  ALL  KINDS.  fRUBBEBS 

Bed,  White,  and  Black  SUFFOLK  RUBBERS  fi'.CEALFONi'  BSD 
BED  YORKSHIRE  GOODS. 

STAFFORDSHIRE  BLUE  BRICKS  and  TUBS. 

BROSELEY  ROOFING  TILES,  RIDGING,  Ac. 


SeOEBURY  MALM  FACINGS  and  PATIORS. 

STOURBRIDGE,  WELSH,  and  NBWCABT1.B  FIRE-BRICKS,  fic. 
GLAZED  and  OTHER  DRAIN  PIPES. 

DUTCH,  ADAMANTINE,  and  RED  ENGLISH  CLINKERS. 

RED  and  WHITE  SUFFOLK  BRICKS. 


RED  and  WHITE  SUFFOLK  BRICKS.  I BROSELh*  ttuoi'inu  iinna,  rsiuuinu,  «c. 

Also  Portland  Cement  (made  from  the  IHedway  Earth,  &c-)  of  Unsurpassed  Quality. 


)RTLAN’D  CEIMENT. 

CHAS.  NELSON  fi  CO. 

Manufacturera ‘f  suiierler  PORTLAND  CRIIENT, 

Rj,  SOUTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON.  W. 

STOCKTON,  WARWICKSHIRE. 


DAEEOW  LIME  WOEKS.  ESTABLISHED  UPWAEDS  OF  THIETY  YEAES. 

BARROW  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. 

JOHN  ELLIS  & SONS,  Proprietors  of  the  above  Works,  are  prepared  to  Supply  thia 
Lime  promptly,  either  Ground  or  Unground,  to  any  Station. 

The  Hydraulic  and  Cementitious  properties  of  this  Lime  are  well  known,  and  cannot  be  excelled, 

LONDON  DEPOT— MIDLAND  RAILWAY,  ST.  PANCRAS. 

Prices  and  Terms  on  application  at  Central  Office,  8,  MARKET  STREET,  LEICESTER. 


LES,  SHADBOLT,  & 0 0. 

O&MENT  MANUPAOTUREBS, 

LIMK  BURNERS, 

TILE  DRAIN-PIPE.  HAIR,  LATH,  and  FIRE-GOODS 
MERCHANTS, 

8T.  JAMES'S  ftud  THORNHILL  'WHAEFB, 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD, LONDON. 


LSON’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME, 

STOCKTON.  ■WARWICKSHIRE, 

SOUTH  WHARf7’PADDINGT0N,  W. 

nivoivrt  bv  Rai'  and  Usual  to  all  P rl*  of  the  Kiuidom. 


OOPER  & ASHBY, 
PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS, 

SOUTHAMPTON, 

factnrq  the  best  (|Uitlity  only,  and  are  prepared  to  supply 
'home  aud  abroad. — Vessels  can  load  alongside  the  Wharf. 


MARTIN’S 

ATENT  CEMENT, 

Manufaotiu'ed  only  by 

OSWALD  E.  PART, 

Martin’s  Cement  and  Plaster  of  Paris  Mills, 

DUKE  STREET,  DERBY. 

DON  DEPOT  : 181,  DRURY  LANE,  W.C. 

ent  and  Plaster  of  varions  qualities  always  in  stock, 
for  immediate  delivery,  in  luge  or  small  quantities, 
lions  on  application  either  at  Derby  or  London, 
trade  is  cautioned  against  persons  representing  to 
kers  of  MARTIN’S  CEMRNT,  who,  by  supplying 
erior  manofaoture,  cause  both  dissatiuaotion  and 


eDRAULIC  LIMES,  CEMENTS, 

and  all  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

WILLIAM  AARON, 


)IiLICK  & CO. 

Established  1881. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  WOEKS, 

BAST  GREENWICH,  S.B. 

quality  Cement  only  manufactured.  Delivered  direct  from 
• • all  ports  of  Loudon.  Also  to  the  country  by  railway  oi 
The  Foreign  and  Colonial  Marketssupplled 


THE  LONDON  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.  (Limited) 

SUCCESSORS  to  60STLINQ  & CO.  (Limited) 

CEMENT  MANUFACTURERS. 

OFFICES— 9,  Graoechuroh-Btreet.  DEPOT— Canterbury  Wharf,  Belredere-road,  Lambeth. 

WOEKS— NOBTHFLBBT,  KENT. 

POHTLAND,  HOMAN,  KEENE’S,  AND  FABIAN  CEMENTS, 
FLASTEB  OP  EAHIS,  WHITINQ,  BRICKS,  fio. 


IMPROVED  NON-EFFLORESCENT  KEENE’S  CEMENT. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

McLEAN  & CO.  p, 

ST.  HELEN’S  WHAEF,^.„j_ 

25,  BANKSIDB,  SODTHWAEK,  S.E. 

WORKS-SURREY  CANAL  CEMENT  WORKS,  NEW  CROSS,  S.E, 

>.  HARK.  Improved  Keene’s,  Portland,  Parian,  Plaster  of  Paris,  Hair,  Bricks,  &o. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS. 

NOUTHFLEET,  KENT. 

ROBINS  & CO.  LIMITED. 

The  reeiUt  of  11,R87  tests  made  on  1,369,210  bushels  of  Portland  Cement  need  in  the  Bonthem  Mam  Dr^age 
Works  shows  EOBINB'B  CEMENT  to  be  the  strongest.  Prize  MedallSSl.  E^ts  of  tests  se^  on  apphoation 
Mr.  H.  BEOWN,  8ECEETAEY,  7,  WE8TMIN8TEE  OHAMBHEB,  YIOTOELA  8TBEBT,  8 w. 


BELLMAN  & IVEY, 

GENERAL  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PLASTERERS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP  SCAGLIOLA  MARBLE  AND 

SUPERIOR  PLASTER  OF  PARIS. 

Prij.  Ued,J.  w .r.  .-..raed  Mem.,  BEILMAH  t IVBT  for  tlioir  Work.  «t  the  E.bibition  of  1861,  Kid  »g.io  in  18«J. 
Works  10,  Vine-street,  liqaorpond.Btreet,  E.O. ; aad  14,  Buokingbam-stroet,  Fitzroy-sqnare,  W 
Showrooms  and  Office;— 95,  Wigmore- street,  Cavendish. square,  W. 
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JONAS  SMITH  & CO. 


MOULDING  WORKS, 

ESTABLISHED  1858.  

ESiLVEDEHE  ROAD  (near  Charing  Cross  Bridge),  LAMBETH,  S.B. 
Large,  snperior,  and  thoronghly  seasoned  Stock  of 

BEST  nyCOXJXjBIOSrCSS. 

Pno*  I<ist«  forwardod  on  aDnlicatinn. 


J.  TERRY  & SON, 

TIMBEE  MEECHANTS  AND  MOULDING  MANUFACTUEEEJ 

10  9.  BOROUGH  ROAD;  LONDON.  S.E. 

^ raiOB  LISTS  AND  CATALOGUES  OF  MOULDINGS,  POST  FEBE. 


EDWARD  P.  TRENCHARD,  Importing  Timber  and  Mahogany  Merch* 
GREENWICH  TIMBER  WHARF  AND  SAW  MILLS,  GREENWICH  ROAD,  DEPTFORD  CREEK. 

(EDWiM  P.  TBKNCHiiD.)  T R E N C H A B,  B A SMITH,  WHARPINGEBS,  (Joel  Smith 

STO^,  SLATE,  TILB,  CEMBXT  AXD  LIMB  WHARFS,  ALBION  AXD  EAYENSBOUEXE  WHARFS.  GEEENWIOE 


SWEDISH  DOORS  AND  MOULDINGS. 

PRICES  HHd  SIZES  JOSEPH  S AMTELL  & CO.  13,000  door 


WATERLOO  BRIDGE 


POST  FREE. 

THE  ONLY  REALLY  SEASONED  FIRST-CLASS 


ROAD,  LAMBETH,  S.E. 

DOOR 


STOCK. 

IMPORTED. 


KELLY  & GRAGGS, 

TIMBEE  AND  MAHOGANY  MEECKANTS, 

134,  EBSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 

And  Shaftesbury  Road,  Hammersmith,  W. 

SWEDISH  DOORS,  MOULDINGS,  AND  TRELLIS. 

ENGLISH. MADE  DOORS,  with  Solid  Pine  Panels,  at  the  same  Prices  as  Swedish,  at  their 

SAW  MILLS,  52,  King  Street  West,  Hammersmith. 


J.  MILLS, 

WATERLOO  STEAM  JOINERY  WORKS,  59.  BROADWALL,  STAMFORD  STREET,  S.E. 

[Established  1851.1  '' 

For  the  Manufactnre  of  every  description  of  JOINERS’  WORK.  SASHKS  and  FRAMES,  DOORS,  SHOP-FRONTS 
BTAIECASES,  OFFICE  aod  POBLIC-HODSE  FITTINGS,  &c.,  of  the  beat  Material  and  Workmanahip.  ' 
Liat  of  Prices  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Postage-stamp. 


C.  B.  N.  SNEWIN, 

MAHOGANY  AND  WAINSCOT  MERCHANT 

Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10,  II,  and  13,  BACK  HILL,  HATTON  GARDEN,  E 0 ’ 

Drj  Hi,iid.r.a  Flaak.,  Prep.roa  Flooring,  ftp.  Connlry  orier.  prompll,  ...rated.  ' 


W.  H.  L A S C E L L E S, 

FINSBURY  STEAM  JOINERY  WORKS, 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  FINSBURY,  E.  0. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


rORK 

MoGAW 


M^^GAW  & CO. 

THE  OKIQINAL 

'XTLDINQ  WOEKS. 

Satabliahed  1857. 

ROAD  (near  Westminster  Bridere),  LAMBETH.  S.E. 

A nn  A . . . ’ 


& CO.  beg  to  annonnoe  that  they  have  REMOVED  to  their  NEW  PBBMISES 
^ above,  where  all  orders  in  fntnre  will  be  received.  * 

NEW  REGISTERED  BOOK  OF  PATTERNS  PRB 


n 


y 


JOHN  EMERY, 
GRAY’S  INN  JOINERY  WORKS, 


28,  GRAY’S  INN  ROAD,  W.O. 

DOORS,  WINDOW  B^a^iflCASES,  SHOP  FRONTS,  SHOP,  BANK, 
WAREHOUSE,  and  OFFICE  FITTINGS,  CON8EBTATOBIE8, 
CHURCH  and  CHAPEL  FITTINGS, 

And  Every  Description  of  J0INEE8'  WORK,  on  the  Shortest  Notice. 
.DIST8_OF_PRyE8  AND  ESTIMATES  ON  APPLICATION. 


i 

il'i 

1 

n 

WOOD  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES 

ROBERT  KING,  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 

BRIDGE  WHARF,  KINGSLAND  ROAD,  LONDONJ 
A PBICE  LIST  SENT  ON  APPLICATION, 


Of  Deals  Batten.,  Pine,  Floor  and  Match  Boards,  Lath.,  Pales,  Poles,’  Pitch  Pine,  Dantzlo,  and 
Yellow  Timber.  The  pnoos  wiU  molnde  Cartage  to  all  MetropoHtan  Goods  Stations. 


DSY  MAHOGANY. 

SPANISH,  CUBA,  TOBAS 

kj  MaxiCAN,  and  HONDDRAS,  In  sverv  Itilckopu,  bb 
ereatMt  IsQgtba  and  widlha.— OBOBOB  ANQOLl).  Mahogi 
Waliucot  Merohaut,  40,  TolUmhain  street,  Totlenham  court-t 


ALTIC  WHARF,  PUTNEY,  , 
ROBERT  AVISS  & CO. 

8TEAM  JOISERif  WORKS,  SAWING,  PLANING,  A'. 
MOULDING  MILLS.  BUILDING  MATERIALS  OF  ALL  1 


W.  A J.  R.  HUNTER,  I 
\TAH0GANY,  WAINSCOT,  D!: 

l*i  AND  TIMBER  MKROUANTS. 


W.  H.  LASCELLES’ 


PATENT  DOWELLED  ELOOia] 

Can  be  laid  In  ball  tke  Ume  of  tbe  ordln.irv  dowelled  flo 
prepared  ,entli«l7  bj  inactunerr,  and  ia  applicable  to  ha 
wood. 

Sample  piece*  sent  on  receipt  ol  twelve  Id.  etampa, 

Frlcea  per  eqnare,  laid  or  not,  can  be  bad  ol  the  Patentee, 

W.  H.  LASCELLES, 

No.  ISl,  BONHILL-BOW,  FINSBURY.  LOSDOl 

Farbicolars  of 

LASCELLES’  PATENT  COTTAGI 
Made  of  Thin  Slabs  of  Concrete,  sent  p< 
on  application. 


TTFF’S  JOINERY  WOE 

AJ  Doore,  Saehee,  Frame*,  Office,  Shop.  Chnrcb  FiltloE* 

STAIRCASE  and  ARCHITECTURAL  W 

of  all  dtecriptione,  Ehtimate*  and  Price-lleta  on  appUcatt 

No.  77,  REGENCY  STREET,  WESTMIN8 


RIVER-SIDE  WOOD  SAWINI 
PLANING,  and  MOULDING  MI 
JOHN  T.  CHAPPELL 

BUILDER  and  CONTRACTOR. 

Thames  Bank  Wharf,  112,  Grosvenor-road,  8.1?. 

Office  Entrance,  148,  Lupus-street,  Pimlico,  8.'' 

Timber  landed  and  eat  to  any  leofith.  Flooringi 
ditioasly  prepared.  Bxten.ive  stacking  space, 
sawing,  planing,  moulding,  and  shaping,  by  the 
improved  machinery.  Large  drying-room.  Special 
tiee  for  quick  work. 

Prices  and  terms  on  application. 

(See  also  Stone  Sawing  Advertisement.) 


■DALUSTEES.— SPfiCIALITE. 

A->  Great  variety  of  Superior  Pattemi,  from  2e.  GJ.  pet  d 
llluttxatod  Catalogue*. 

Newel*,  &a.  executed  to  order. 

THOMPSON  & 


pHURCH  PEWS  FOR  SALE.— TI 

four  Modern 


„ . _ Gothic  CHURCH  PEWS,  capable  of 

persona  each,  10  feet  long.  2 feet  9 tnobea  wide.  8 feet  4 In^ 
made  of  best  red  deal,  staiaed  and  varuUbed,  nearly  as  eood 
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SWEDISH 


TRELLIS. 


SHIPPED  TO 
OAST  POETS 


PEIOB  LISTS 
POST  FEES. 

PINE  MOULDINGS. 


DOORS,  MOULDINGS,  AND 

UNRIVALLED  IN  QUALITY. 

^ M:  # ESDAILE  & CO.  # ^ 

Londoa  repots  : Wenlock  Basin,  City-road,  London,  N.;  and  Vauxhall-cross,  S.W. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  BEST  QUEBEC 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  AND  WHITING. 

LAURENCE  & WIMBLE, 

northfleet-on-thames, 

SHIPPERS  OF  CHALK  AND  FLINTS. 

London  OfB.C0 — 17,  GrRACECBCURCH!  STREET,  E.C. 

I RROWSMITH’S  PARQ.UET  FLOORS. 

1.  SOLID"  (not  Veneered).  Petanted.  The  Bert  maonfactured 

SHOW  BOOMS.  80.  NKW  BOND  STEKfST.  LONDON. 

hell  "BoeclalltT”  oonatata  In  beln*  Solid  Inch  Tblok.  BOTH  BIDBB 
ALIKE,  grooved  and 


BADE  MARK. 


lilafaj  j! 

% 

tongueJ  together, 
keyed  at  back. 

•■SOLID  OAKPAE- 
QUBT."  Indudlng  As- 
Ing,  2b.  8J.  per  foot,  a> 
Borders  to  Carpeta,  for 
Halil,  Llbrarlei,  Bil- 
liard and  BeceptloD 
ttoomi.  Altar  Floon, 
Ao.  Warmer  Chan  tUes. 

Beferencea  to  ivorki 
ezecDted  during  the 
laat  twenty-three  yean 
in  all  parU  of  the 
world,  Dados,  Chimney 
Pieces,  Panelling,  Carv- 
Ing,  and  Hlgh-claas 
Joinery  of  every  de- 
scription. Fainting 
Decorating,  and  Up- 
holstery In  all  It* 
brancbei 


BPBOIMBNS,  DBSIQKS,  AND  BBTIMATBB  FBBB. 


BILLOW’S  PARQUET  FLOORS. 

GILLOW  & CO. 

ONSTEUOTITE  WOOD  WOEKS, 

LANCASTER. 


FLOORING!  DEALS!  MAHOGANY! 

AT  THE  LOWEST  PEICES  FOE  CASH. 

SAMUEL  PUTNEY, 

BalUo  Wharf,  Great  Western  Railway  Bridge,  Paddington,  W. ; Elm-street,  Gray’s-inn-road,  W.C. 
and  Boroagb-road,  8.E. 


NEW  ATLAS  SAW-MILLS,  at  HATCHAM. 

‘W".  XjXjO"^nD. 

TheBe  Saw-MUls  are  now  completed,  and  are  fitted  with  greatly-iacrcased  Steam-power,  bo  that  any  quantity  of  work 
can  be  executed  with  rapidity  and  punctuality. 

PENABTH  STREET,  ORMSIDE  STREET,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  S.E. 


NOTICE  TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  OTHERS. 

HIGHBURY  STEAM  JOINERY  WORKS  AND  SAW  MILLS 

66,  BENWELL  ROAD,  HOLLOWAY. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOE  ALL  KINDS  OF  JOINBRT. 

Circular,  Erame,  and  Band  Saw  Work  done  for  the  Trade,  i 
W.  BARNARD,  Manager. 


M.  P.  C.  TURPIN,  22,  QUEEN’S  ROAD,  BATSWATER,  LONDON,  W. 

MANUFACTURER  OF  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

WOOD  CARVINGS. 

AU  Styles  Exeonted  for  the  Trade 
at  Special  Rates.  Skilled  Artisans 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Conntry. 
Estimates  and  Designs onapplioation. 


ju  Aiv  urn' 

PARQUET  FLOORINGS 

Solid  Oak  Parquet,  Is.  3d.  per  ft.  sup. 
Do.  Battens,  lid.  „ 

An  immense  Stock  always  ready  for  laying. 
Beferences  to  numerous  Works  executed. 


London  Offices : — 176,  Oxford-street,  W. 


FRERES&C? 

162l(cgeTitS 

PSKQUET 
FhOORlNGt, 
MTISTIC 

New  Artistic  and  Rational 
Decorations  for 
A Librariee,  Dining  and 
k Drawing  Booms 

■1  9/W 

ItClass 

kMcdafe 


PLASTER  & CEMENT  ORNAMENT, 

COHSISII5G  OP 

Capitals,  Friezes,  SoiBts,  Bonning  Mooldiogs,  Centre 
Flowers,  Balusters,' Trusses,  Vases,  Termiaale,  and  the 
nsual  routice  of  Ornament  for  Internal  and  External 
Decorations,  at  moderate  prices. 

i Plasterers  and  Laths  supplied,  with  good  floe  Plaster,  in 
small  and  other  quantities,  at  a moderate  price. 

: J.  HERBERT  & SON, 

ARCHirECTUBAL  MODELLERS, 
29,PAKKEESTKEET,DEUKYLANE,'W.O. 


ARTISTIC  JOINERY, 


KAmPTULICON  FLOOR  CLOTH, 

A WAEM  SOFT,  iSD  NOISELESS  FLOOK  CLOTH. 

For  HotBla  and  Ctabs,  I 

For  OoantiDg.honaes  and  Shops,  For  Halls  an^tone  Floors, 

For  Oharohea  and  Pnblio  Buildings,  | For  Billiard.rooms  and  I 

PLAIN  AND  IN  THE  CHOICEST  DESIGNS.  . . u j * 

Soft  .n  0tai..r,  c.n,.t,  .od  .p.oiJIy  racoo.m.oded  for  the  Nor.ery.  WiU  w..h  and  doo.  not  ab.orb  dn.t. 
India-ruljber  Macintosh  Coats  of  superior  mate  in  every  material,  style,  and  quality. 
Ladies’  Waterproof  Mantles.  I Coachmen  s Driving  Coats 

Waterproof  Leggings  and  Overshoes.  1 ^ ® * 

India.rnbber  Hot. water  Bottles,  Air  and  Water  Beds,  Cnshions,  Sits. 

VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  MATS, 

Tor  CarriaeM,  War.hon.e.,  Oflln..,  Con.ervaUirie.,  and  Eatrano.-hall.,  fe.  M.d. 

BRITANNIA  RUBBER  and  KAMPTULICON  COMPANY, 

No.  32,  OANNON-STBEBT,  LONDON,  K.O.  


GREEN  TALLY  SLATES  from  EUREKA  QUARRY. 

ROBERTS,  ADLARD,  & CO.  SLATE  MERCHANTS 

To  Her  Majesty’s  Navy  and  Ordnanoe  Boards,  18,  LITTLE 

Sole  Agente  for  the  Supply  of  these  beautiful  new  GREp  S^iKa. 

Oranular  Green,  Bangor,  Festiniog,  Carnarvon,  and  all  other  Slates  and 
Slate  Slabs  kept  m StocK. 

Prices  and  Samples  forwarded  on  Application. 

EUREKA-GREEN,  RED-BROWN,  PURPLE,  AND  BLUE  SLATES. 

SIZES  FKOM  24,  by  It  to  16  by  8 ; A CHOICE  SELECTION. 

DOULTON  K CO., 

GROVE  ROAD  VICTORIA  PARK,  LONDON,  E 

AGENTS  THE  GLENBOIG  STAR  FIRE  -BRICKS. 

So  other  FIBE  BRICK  combines  such  a high  degree  of  Infnsibility,  with  the  entire  absence 
(practically)  of  Expansion  and  Contraction. 

ALL  OTHER  KINDS  OP  BBICKS,  TILES,  LIMES.  AND  CEMENTS. 
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^ DOULTON  & CO.  Higli  Street,  Lambeth,  S ,E 

WBBE  AWARDED  FIVE  PRIZE  MEDALS  at  the 
PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION. 

Messrs.  D.&  Co.  call  attention  to  their  CLOSET  PANS  and  TRAPS 
in  STRONG  VITRIFIED  STONEWARE. 

Cottage  Pan  and  Trap  at  4s.  6d.  (as  Xllustration) 

FIG.  “D.” 

Manufacturers  of  FOWLER'S  PATENT  CLOSET. 
DEPOTS  -61  & 63,  South  John-st.  and  100,  Soho-st.  Liverpool 
Granville  Wharf,  Birmingham  ; and  Hope-st.  Salford. 
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DOULTON’ S Superior  Glazed  Stoneware  DRAIN  PIPES 

^ EXTRACT  from  JUDGES’  BBPOETS  of  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION. 

“ Medal  fir  Improved  Sanitary  Stoneware  and  Sewer-pipes  of  Special  Construction,” 

STANFORD’S  PATENT  JOINT  FOR  PIPES 

This  Joint  is  absolutely  Water-tight;  and  needs  no  skilled  labour  in  fixing 


1-  1 

1 

i 

HENRY  DOULTON  & CO.  HIGH  STREET,  LAMBETH,  S.E. 

delivrred  by  Rail  or  Water  frnni  Work,  in  Lnmioii,  LapoaahirB.  and  Staffordshire, 


PRIZE  MEDAL  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION,  1876 

JAMES  STIFF  R SONS, 

Manufacturers  op 

Slazed  Stoneware  Drain  Pipes,  Sewer  Traps,  Architectural  Terra  Cotta, 

LONDON  POTTERY,  LAMBETH,  S.E. 

WJSAVEH'S  ViafTILATINQ  SEWEH-AIH  TBAP. 


d..orib.d  .t  th«  Social  ScienceCongr...,  Liverpool,  1676.  Tor  nin.lr.tc4.nd  Dc.criptivc  Price  Li.t.,  .pplv 

JAMES  STIFF  & SONS,  High-street,  Lambeth,  London. 


Louden,  1862. 

JOSEPH 


ESTABLISHED  1795. 


CLIFF  & 


Paris,  1867 

SONS, 


WORTLEY,  LEEDS 
DEAm  PIPES  highly  glazed,  true  in  form,  and  good  thickness, -Cironlar.  from  2 in.  to  86  in 
Fm^BRirKS  fnr“™«iltr'“  f INTERT  BLOCKS,  &o. 

Ohfley  lops!  I-™?®’  Gas  Retorts 

AROHITEOTDEAL  AND  OTHER  THEEA-COTTA,  White  or  Bed 

an“  m®'rJe:rha'S.e°ss."  ^““iteots 

GLAZED  BRICKS,  Whit©  and  all  oolonrs.  Bine  Bricks.  Pavinff  Tiles  AdamanHnfl  THtitAra 

CEOS&Dt  sTa™n.''  “"”“- 

- I.  Back  Leeds  Street.  Leefla  Qneen  Street. 


Apparatus  for  Usi  im 

Closets,  No.  4. 


r 


MOULD’S 

EARTH  CLOSETS 


OOMMODB,  No.  10. 


THE  PATENT 

“PENDULUM” 

DONKEY  PUMP 


Are  the  Cheapest  and  most  dorab; 
for  Feeding  Boilers  and 
General  Purposes. 


Ji  No.  2 Pomp  will  Feed  a 6-h.p.  < 
" 8-h.p.  Boiler.  Price  61, 


(I  Othersizcaatproportionateprio© 


For  further  particulars  send  foi 
revised  list. 

All  sizes  in  stock  or  progress. 


J.  STANXAH, 

Engiaeor  ddJ  Cnne  and  lift  Hato, 


20,  Southwark  Bridge  Roa© 
London,  S.E 


Sluice  Yalves,  Hydrants 

STAND-POSTS, 

PUMPS,  STEAM  FITTINGS 

WEODGHT.IRON  PIPES  and  FITTINGS, 

WATER-WASTE 

PREVENTERS, 

And  every  description  of 

PLPMBEES’  BKASS  & SANITARY  WORK 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


THOS.  LAMBERT  & SOVS 


SHORT  STREET,  LAMBETH, 

LONDON. 


Catalogoes  post  free  on  applioabion. 


^ 3 


rPYE  & ANDREW’ 

_1.  NEW  PATENT  BINE  TEA 
la  nnlverMlIy  kdmitled  lo  be  T£ 
ONLY  PERFECT  TRAP  FO 
SINKS  IN  DOMESTIC  DWH 
LINOS,  u Axed  at  tbe  princlt 
loatltutioae.  Amoug  oUien,  m 
lingt.on  Barrack*.  Royal  College’ 
Surgeona,  io.  Prospectuee*  on  S 
pUoatiou  to  the  Patentee 


W.  A N D E B H 

BBIKTON  ROAD.  8.W. 


pplied  bj  all  Lead  UA 
mants  and  Irooiaoniiers.' 


P 


OLONCEAU  and  SEYSSEJ 

A8PHALT& 


ESTABLISHES 


For  eorerlag  Flat  B«oCi,  P*Ttiigaad  Floering  of  eyery  desariptta 
eepeeUUy  In  pl’ieea  anhJeet  to  damp  aud  venuln.  Tbi*  A*phalte 
DOW  eiteiulvely  u»ed  for  peving  Statilet  |aa  .hown  above),  the  absent 
of  Joints  preveatiDg  tbe  generaUon  of  aK.monta.  For  eetlmates  ftC 
Prioes,  Ao.  *o.  apply  to  JOHN  PILKINhTON.  15,  FSsh  street-hU 
Loiulon.  B.C.  OoBBlry  Ballden  supplied  with  ArptaolU  in  Balkfd 
eovenng  FooUngs,  Bem-fleor>i,  «e.  with  uubueUone  tol^  It  dowik' 


TTAL  DE  TEAVEKS  COMPRESSHa 

V ROCK,  oe  laid  In  tbe  Roadway*  of  Cbeapolde  and  fifty  of 

principal  streeu  of  London,  i*  the  pore,  natural  rock  of  the  Val  d. 

' forms  the  obeapeet.  most  durable,  and  healthieat  pavttt 


VAL  DB  TEaVEES  MaSTIC  ASPHALTE  1*  specially  adapted  to 
Stable*.  Oranarler,  Brewhoutos,  Malt  Floor*,  Roofioga,  Railway  Pbii 
forma.  ba<«meot«,  Cowhonsea  Brylng  Bheda,  Barn*.  CoMh-houw 
warehouse*.  Wharf*,  Dock*,  Aqueducts,  Reservoir*,  Aquarium  TaAt 
“'■••'■ig  Eink*  4e 


Lki 


APPLY  TO 

MOULE’S 
PATENT  EARTH 
CLOSET  COMPANT 
(Limited), 

Ba,  GARRICK  STREET, 

COVENT-GASDBN, 

LONDON,  W.o. 

CEILING  FLOjraES,  COSNICB  ENBICHMEMTS,  TRUSSES  *7 

A LARGE  STOCK  FOE  SELECTION.  ESTIMATES  GIVEN  * 

PARSOfVS  «c  CO. 

Architectural  Modellers  and  Plasterers,  59,  Gray’s-inn-road,  WC 

Photo-ra-^  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Photograi,.  of  Centre  Flowers  and  EnrichmentB  sent  by  post  on  application. 


T?RENCH  ASPHALTE  COMPANY, 

X.  BocUU  ” ’ 


BocUU  Fnu.faine  dea  A»ph*Itea  (Limited), 

No.  87,  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

Merehonta.  Shipper*.  Builder*,  and  tbe  Trade  supplied  will 
Company's  w.ll-tnuwn  3e>siiel  Aapbolte  at  greatly  reduced  p 
Kvery  infonnatlou  on  application.  JO  HN  KNlOHr.  Socreta 


Brunswick  rook  asphali 

PAVING  COMPANY  fLImitedl-Awar.led  the  only  Med* 
fur  Rock  Aspbaltat  Philadelphia.  Now  being  laid  at  Messrs  Qllbev* 
Wateh-mse  Ch^lk  Farm-road,  13.200  superflcUl  yard*),  S-nihbrooi 
Manor  Park,  Newstead-rnod,  and  Albiou  gardens,  4c.  ' 

Olflces  9,  Grauecbuicb-stteei,  M.C. 


WILKINSON’S  CONCRETE  STaBU 

tT  flooring 

Has,  after  conslderahte  Inquiry,  been  adopted  by  the  War  Dei«n 
ment  tor  Stablee  at  Shomcllffe  Gamp,  Canterbury,  Weodod 
Birmiugham,  NewcasMe,  4e-  It  basnlso  been  largelyused  for  stabld 
«d  stable-yards  of  the  nobility  aud  gentry  In  vanou*  parts  of  li 
kingdom,  and  is  spectfled  by  many  leading  London  and  provlna* 
Archlteete.  400  (stable  fleorlmferonrsaou  Applloattoa. 

W.  B.  WILKINSON  & CO.  Newcaatle-on-TTHBa 

BitabUihed  1641.  EXHlatTIUN  MRDAL  1H74  ^ 


PMBOSSED  FLOCK  PAPERS  (N. 

iJ  Improved).  Patented  in  the  United  Kingdom  aud  in  Fra 


ev 


Specially  adapted  /or  wall,  ce'lnig. 

Artistic  designs  in  hand-oiads  |i..|ier..  of  iiup-rlor  quality 
style.  Dado  decoration*.  Emb  .»sed  leath-.a  aud  rat-ed  fi  -i... 

WM.  WOOLLAM8  4 CO.  MAN UF.ACTUBIN G pAPSIl-drAlVEBa 
w-  ti.N  U...W  ...... Monebeeter-square,  ' ' 


No.  110,  High-street,  c 


TOED  SAND.— EOT  SALE,  1,000  ja 


THE  BUILDER, 


HYDRAULIC  AND  GENERAL  ENGINEERS, 

MAJSUFACTUEERS  OF  PUMPS  OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

ORTABLE  AND  OTHER  STEAM  ENGINES,  HYDEAULIC  AND  SCREW  PRESSES; 

HAND  POWER  AND  HYDRAULIC  LIFTS  FOR  MANSIONS,  HOSPITALS,  &o. 

WESITHFRIAK-S  STREET,  FLEET  STREET,  LONEOIT,  E«C. 

AGENT  IN  SCOTLAND  W.  HUME,  195,  BUCHANAN  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


THE  HYDRAU',:C  RAM, 


BORING  TOOLS. 


sp-well  Pomps,  for  Horse  Power.  No.  123.  Bottle  end  other  Llftlng-]*o)CB.  No.  44.  Wron<ht-lron  Portable  Pumps,  for  Builders  and  Con 

,t-lrou  House  end  Yard  Pumps.  „ 108.  Slngl*.  Double  end  Treble  Purchase  Blocks.  traotors'  Use. 

gle  and  Double  Purchase  Grub  Winches.  „ flO.  I)ouMe-b.\rrtl  Fire-engines.  Ac.  BOKINQ  TOOLS  for  Artesisu  Wells. 

shined  Vertical  Steam  Nugine,  Boiler,  and  Bingie,  ,,  45.  Siugle-barre]  Itrsss  Fnree-pucups  on  foot.  ..  .38.  Poclabls  Pomps  on  6Uud.  with  Flexible  Soctloo. 

Ctouble.  or  Treble  Barrel  Pumps,  lor  supplying  Man-  The  HYDRAULIC  RAM,  lor  supplying  Mansions,  Ac.  „ ll)i  Bemay’s  Patent  Improved  Centrifugal  Pumps,  of  all 

lions,  Public  Buildings,  or  Asylums,  wbeie  a constant  with  Water,  Pizse. 

mpply  of  water  is  (equired.  ,.  13S.  Portable  Steam  Engines,  Venical  and  Borliontil.  94.  Double-barrel  Conlxnetort’ Pumps. 

Portable  Engines,  Pumps,  Boring  Tools,  and  General  Contractors’  Plant,  to  be  Let  on  Hii'e. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 


HAYWARD  TVLER  fc.  CO. 


ENGINEERS 


J.  TYI.0R  & SONS’ 

PATENT  REGULATOR  VALVE  CLOSET, 

JL  WITH  FULL-SIZE  BABIN  TEAFPBD  ABOVB  FLUOU 
LSVEL  WITH  APTfiB-PLUBH 


SANITARY  ENGINEERS 


WASTE  NOT 


BRASS  FOUNDERS, 
GROSVENOR  WORKS, 

19,  SOUTH  MOLTON  STP.EET, 

LONDON,  W. 

MA-MTJFAOTtmEHS  OP 

'umbers'  Brass  Work,  Sanitary  Earthenware,  Baths,  Pumps,  Water  Closets, 
Urinals,  Water-Waste  Presenters,  and  all  Sanitary  Appliances, 

Illastrated  Catalogue,  bound  in  Cloth,  oontainmg  177  pages.  Free  by  Post 


VALVE, 


WHICH  CLOSHS 


CLOSET. 


J.  TTLOR  & SONS,  MANUFACTUEBRS, 

No.  S,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 


JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK’S 

Improved  India-Rnbber  Socket-Eings, 
FOR  THE  JOINTS  OF_HOT.WATES  PIPES, 


on  receipt  of  BuBineBa  Card, 


EDWARD  BROOKE  & SONS, 

HUDDBBSFIBLD. 

SANITARY  TUBES  from  2 mches  to  42  inches  DIAMETER. 

PATENT  SEWER  VENTILATORS. 

PRIZE  MEDALS:  PARIS.  1867:  LONDON.  1874. 

Goods  Shipped  at  London,  Livorpool,  Goolo,  or  Hull 


Desenptiou  oi  rilte'ch 

A.  The  Rubber  Riog  aa  rolled  into  the  Soekot. 

■B.  The  Ring  before  inserted  in  the  Ripe. 

These  Rings  are  made  anjsize  to  order.  All  ordioBry 
sizes  are  kept  in  Stock, 
niuktrated  Price  List  on  appUoation. 

J.  L.  HANCOCK, 

VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  WORKS, 
266,  GOBWELL-EOAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FULL  SOCKETED  INVERTS. 

(BROOKE’S  PATEMT.) 

Foil  PARTICULARS  and  DRAWINGS  of  this  important  INVENTION  oan  be  obtained  of 

EDWARD  BROOKE  & SONS, 

HUDDERSFIELD. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Got.  6,  1877.’ 


CAMBERWELL.— 3uUdli>f  — By  order ol  tbe  School Bojtrd 

for  I.ondon. 

Me.  DOUGLAS  YOUNG  will  SELL  by 

ADCTIOy,  on  th#  mEMIflBP.  Georye-street.  Csmherwell 
•It  the  re»r  of  the  school,  on  TtTB:?DAY,  OCTOBER  f),’  13T7.  at 
TWELTK.  a qaanlity  of  excellent  BUILDING  MATERIALS,  iootud- 
isit  Urge  quantity  of  eonnd  brick*,  excellent  York  living  and  cills, 
Mtind  rafter*.  lol*t*.  floor-board*,  and  other  uieful  timber,  elate*, 
pantile*.  »tove*.  'a«he»  and  doors  with  frame*,  and  other  material* 
comprised  in  aeven  hoa*ea.— Cataiognea  at  the  School  Board  Offlcee 
Victoria  Embankment,  and  of  the  AueHoneer.813A.  CUphara-road 


ROTHERHITtTR. 

Me.  F.  J.BISLEYwill  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

on  TUESDAY.  OCTOBER  9.  at  ONE  for  TWO  o'clock  at 
UNION-ROAD.  ROTHERHITBE.  1.000  S2  to  30  feet  FRESH  RU9- 
e’A?.  ??®  Ph*'‘’P'.  500  long  4 by  8 yellow  deals.  1,500  3 by 


9 ditto,  a 000  3 by  11  yellow  plank*,  aawa  pitch-pine  board*  quarcer- 
ing.  20,000  bsttens,  match  lining,  flooring,  4e.  — On  view  CaUloeuea 
of  the  Auctioneer.  Chatter  Houae,  Rotherhlthe. 


Thursday  Next.— Middleaex.  — Feltham  Park  Ketate,  near  the  Station. 

andahent  forty  ratnutes  from  London  by  rail.— An  important  Free- 
hold Building  Property,  of  about  17  Acres,  ripe  for  immediate 
development,  having  a long  frontage  lo  the  high  road,  and  poiaess- 

ino  a deenanrt  T-a1naK1«  .nKaAil  nr  nn.nni  ^ 


IVfESSES.  MARSH,  MILNER,  & CO.  will 

A’JL-SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  MART.  Tokerhotue-vavd.  on 


— -T—  — -rf  ..LCTION.  at  Ibe  MART,  Tokerhonae-yard 

THURSDAY  next,  OCTOBER  lUh,  at  ONE  for  TWO  o'clork  in 
a^re  desirable  FRBRHOLD 
of  Meaara.  BROWN  i DO.VALDSON. 
^liciti^^70.  Lincoln'a-inn-flelda  ; andofthe  Auctioneers,  54,  Cannon- 


street,  B.C. 


UPPER  EAST  SHEEN,  eloiw  to  the  entrance  to  Richmond  Park 

and  a short  distance  from  MortUke  Railway  Station,  and  tlx  miles 
from  Hyde  Part— A valuable  piece  of  Freehold  Land  commanding 
an  important  frontage  of  about  345  feet  to  the  high  road  leading  to 
he  nark.  haefniT  ..o  noo  r-.j 


the  park,  having  an  averagedeplh  of  2M>  feet,  imd  containingan 
area  of  abont  IJ  acre,  meet  admirably  situate  on  high  ground,  and 
ix)ndon. 


le  of  the  most  fashionable  suburbs 

Mr.  chancellor  has  been  favoured 

with  Instruct  ions  to  BELL  by  AUCTION,  during  the  Autumn 
in  one  or  more  lots  (unless  previoosly  dieposed  of  by  private  treat?! 
an  important  BLOCKof  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND.  Particul.ira 
with  pinn  and  conditions  of  sale,  are  being  prepared,  and  may  be  ob- 
yn«Lre»<JF,  »t  the  Auction  Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard.  City  : .and 
A.  CHANCELLOR,  Auctioneer,  Land  Agent,  and  Surveyor  1. 
King-etreet,  Richmond,  Surrey.  ’ 


^Ui^ATE -WINOBAM  LODGE. -To  Builder*  and  Others, 

IITESSES.  RLLE  & HEAD  have  been 

LjA  favoured  with  inetrucHons  from  the  purchaser  of  the  Free- 
^ A cleared  for  balldlng  purpoees)  to  SELL 
^ AUCTION,  upon  the  PREMISES,  known  « Wingham  Lodge 
(immediately  in  tbe  rear  of  the  Granville  Uotell,  on 
TWO  o'clock  precieely  the 
valuable  BUILDING  MATERIAL?,  comprising  eonnd  bricks  stone 
dreesings.  a quantity  of  lead,  superior  marble  mantelpiece*,  ‘ioiita. 
noorlog  hoards,  panel  doors,  sashes,  recess  bookcase*  stovr*  r-ingo* 
ipparatuB  complete,  a Quantity  of  imall  timber  .and  out  door  etfecti 

wrgelrondoQT,  a spacious  coneervatory.  of  elegant  design,  with  heating 

To  be  newed  by  orders  only,  to  be  obuined  at  the  Aurtioneers' 
Office*.  Bank-chambers,  76*.  Wfathoume-grove.  and  10  Ilills-nlace 
Oxford-alreet.  London,  W,  N.B.— Catalagues  will  shortly  be  ready’ 
S*cond-cla**  railway  fare  allowed  to  purchaser*  over  251. 


PIMLICO. — To  Sculptor*.  M.srble  Mason*,  Builder*,  and  Other*, 

ME.S,SRS.  HOENE.  EVEESFIELD,  & CO. 

are  iiiatructeil  by  Jlr.  J.  Wren,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
iiM  WHARF.  J95.  Buckiogliain  I'.ilace-road,  S.W.  on  TUESDAY. 
OCTOBER  KUh,  and  following  d 'y,  at  ONE  o'clock  precisely  (tbe 
greater  part  without  reserve),  the  valuable  STOCK  of  MARBLE, 
cotisia'ing  of  statuary,  Sicilim  and  vtln  marble  block*,  inclndmp 
ab-iut  250  bust  blacks,  suilahle  f..r  etituette*.  ic.  : »e*eral  thousand 
feet  of  English  sawn  slab,  in  rein,  Sicilian,  black,  black  auJ  gold,  St. 
Ann  s.  rougeroyal,  Genoa  green, Bardilia,  dove,  Languedoc,  Lamartine, 
and  other  coloured  marble*,  monuments,  figure*,  garden  vafca, 
pcJesUl*.  and  other  f ffects  —May  be  viewed  one  day  previous,  aud 
oaUlogues  bad  on  the  Premises,  and  of  HORNF..  EVERSFIBLD,  A CO. 
No.  17.  Great  Oeo’ge-street,  8.  W.  and  80,  Fore-street,  E.C.— Approved 
bills  at  four  and  six  month*. 


LUDGATE-HILL.— Buildin 


—By  order  of  the  Worshipful 


iXTESSRS.  HORNE,  EyERSFIELD,&  CO. 

It  JL  will  BF.LLhy  AUCTfON,  on  the  PREMfSES.  on  WEDNES- 


_ _ . PREMfSES.  on  WEDNES- 

DAY, OCTOBER  17th,  at  ELEVEN,  all  tbe  valuable  BUILDING 
MaTSBIALB,  Ilf  the  thirteen  house*,  workshop*,  and  premlse-s 
situate  Noe.  58  to  74,  on  tbe  north  aide  of  Carter-lane,  and  Nos.  1. 

snd  3,  Cobb's-court,  adjoining:  comprising  capital  brickwork, 
raftera,  Joists,  girder*,  and  other  tliLber;  floor-board*,  plate-glass 
shop-fronts,  Fa*he*  skylights,  doors,  partitions,  marble  and  other 
chimneypleces  and  interior  fitting!  ; lead  flat*,  gutters,  cisterns  and 
filding  gate*,  etabia  fitting*  and  jiebhle  paving, 


coping  and  cilia,  stoves,  range*,  and  various  fixturei  and  fit'. 

May  be  viewed  Ihe  day  previon*.  Catalcgnee  had  on  the  Premises  ; 
of  GEORGE  BARNEB  WILLIAMS,  Esq,  Architect,  Frederick's- 
plac*.  Old  Jswry,  E.C. : and  of  HORNE,  EVERSFIELD,  4 CO 
....  ... „ ...  Q„»t  Oiorge-etreet,  8.W. 


J,  Fore-*treet.  F.(i.  snd  11 


..r.,  VI  Alio  aicAiupciii.au  c ree  noepi uu. 

\f  ESSRS.  HORNE,  EVERSFIELD,  & CO. 

It  I will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  PRE11ISR3,  on  FRIDAY. 


_ _ by  AUCTION,  on  the  PRE11ISR3,  on' FRIDAY. 

(XJTOBBR  19th,  at  ONE,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  site  for  the 
1BW  ho«i>lUl,  the  BUILDING  MATERIALS,  FIXTURES,  and 
SITTINGS  DP  of  the  usual  description,  of  the  houses  and  shops, 
Xne.  irfl  and  172,  Blehopsgate-etreet  Without,  and  a block  of  houses 
ind  premise*  in  HHlImoon-slreet,  in  rear.— May  be  viewed  the  day 
irevioua.  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises  ; and  of  HOENE.  EVER8- 
F IF.LD,  4 CO,  80.  Fore-street,  E.C.  and  17,  Great  George-atreet,  8.W. 


M.MDA-HILL.— ALTERATION  of  DATE  of  SALE  from  OCTOB' 
4th  to  11th. — The  capital  and  extensive  Plant  and  Stuck  of  a 0 
— ..A a Bnilder. 


IVfESSRS.  LEREW  & RANDALL  w 

I-tX  sell  b; 


teirace-mev 


, by  AUCTION,  c 


the  PRRMI3BS,  Northwi 

d Sutherlaud-gardenj,  Hai 

V....  vv  TliURSDAY,  OCTOBER  11th.  at  TWELVE  for  O: 
rrecisely,  the  PLANT  sod  STOCK  : comprising  600  scaffold-po' 
4'K)  ditto  boards,  30  dexen  cords,  50  dosen  putlog*,  60  wheeli 
pUnlu,  20  ladder*,  step*  and  trestle*,  crab,  jack,  barrow*,  porta 
office,  carpenters'  benches,  iron  cramp,  2,000  lune,  plank,  deal,  l 
batten  boarde  ; 150  equarea  IJ  Inuh.  1 inch,  and  ( inch  floorlt 
match  lining,  quartering,  large  quantity  of  Portland  and  York  at* 
6,000  brick*,  200  drain  pipe*,  bullden,'  Ironmongery:  oontenti 
painter'*,  plumber's,  and  pIsatFrer's  shops;  also  two  powerful  0 
Iiories,ktwo  builder's  carle,  dog-cart,  wagonette,  harneas.  chaff-cutti 
machine.  4d.— Auction  Offices.  Cardington-street,  Hampstead  road. 


KBNTISH  TOWN,  N.V 


—To  Builders,  Carpenters,  and  Othera. 


\fESSRS.  LEREW  & RANDALL  w. 

IVL  BELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  PRP.MI.3ES.  Jiinctlon-roi 


...  PRP.MI.3ES. 

MONDAY.  OCTOBER  8,  at  ONE  for  T*'0.  the  surplus  8TOC 
iomprlsing  Deals  and  Battens  (whole  and  cat).  4 500  feet  luahogai 
'0  square*  flooring,  8,000  feet  quartering,  wi  le  pine.  18,000  feet  gard 
palings,  7,000  feet  siattng  battens,  de^  and  featber-^ge  bianls,  ( 
etufT,  Juisu,  old  materials,  4c.— Auction  Offices,  Cardington-stn 
Hamiistead-road,  N.  W. 


To  Builder*,  Carpenter*, 'anJ  Othera.  ‘ 

IVyrR.  W.  KNOX  lias  been  instructed  by  tl 

ItX  Contrsclor  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  PKElirsES,  re 
of  ihe  Beehive  Tavern.  Meellog  house-lane,  Peckham,  on  WBDNI 
DAY  NEXT,  at  TWELVE  o’clock,  without  rererve,  a quantity 
BUILDING  MATERIALS  1 comptlalDg  Joist*,  rafters,  girder*.  flo< 
log.  focciug.  and  matched  boanl*.  quartering,  bstteo*.  plite-gla 
sasbee  and  frsinea,  doors  and  frames,  York  pavlcg,  chininey-pieci 
ituve*.  i.ash-wsight*,  elate*,  tilee,  firewood,  and  effects.— Oo  vie' 
Catalogues  as  above,  aud  13.  Old  KenUrosd, 


WE3TMIN.3TER. — To  Bnilder*.  Cabinet  Jlaker*,  and  Others. 


IV/f  ESSRS.  HORNE,  EVERSFIELD,  & CO. 

1t1  will  SELL  by  AI'CTION,  on  the  PREMISES.  2S,  York- 


Oardener's-l.vne,  Westminster,  on  MONDAY,' OUTO- 
TWELVE  precisely,  by  order  of  the  proprietor*,  Thomas 
.1  *'"’ng  from  tbe  basloess,  the  weU-ielected  and 

" '■  >mpri»ing  SiW  long  dry  3 by  9 
:y  planks  and  deals,  wide  pine 


Iff  Thomai  Fnnor.  deceased,— Btonsyard  Railway  Archra. 
Cowley. Btreet,  8l  George's,  F-vst. 

Mr.  DALE  is  instructed  by  the  Executors 

to  BELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  PREMISES,  as  above  on 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  llth,  1877,  at  ONE  o’clock  precisely 
remaining  STOCK  of  ureful  STONE  : comprising  970  feet  of  ' 
paving,  1,200  feet  of  blue  stone  elab,  480  feet  of  Purtlaml  paving  and 
coping,  Green  Moor  landings,  York  cllle,  templets  corbel  a,  4c  -r 
ble  jambs  and  ebelvee.  granite  liamway  »nd  pitcher*,  tooled  Yoik  ~.,v 
Portland  »lnk*,  ground  stone,  elate  elab*.  fi.WX)  pan  and  plain  tile* 
foreman'*  countlng.bouee.and  nnmerous  item*.— May  be  liewed  day 
prior  to  morning  of  Sale,  and  catalogue*  obtained  on  the  Premises 
asd  of  the  Auctioneer,  84,  Mile  End-road.  E. 


ffo  Thoma*  Bnnor,  deceased.— 242,  Commercial-road  Ea-vt. 

Mb.  dale  n-ill  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

on  the  PREMISES,  a*  above,  on  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  Ifitb. 
1S77.  and  Two  following  day*,  at  ONE  o'cl*  ck  precisely  on  each  day 
by  direction  of  tbe  Executors,  the  valuable  BUILDER'S  STOCK  am! 
PLANT  : comprtiing  17,000  feet  of  yellow  boards.  2,100  feet  of  yellow 
battens,  13,000  feet  of  pitch  pine  board*  and  planka  6,000  feet  yellow 
planks.  9,000  feet  white  board*,  8.500  trhlte  plank*,  140  *quare*  of 
match-lining,  2200  feet  prepared  flooring.  S.OOOfeet  of  ia*b  bar*  4c  ■ 
mdoien  scaffold-board*,  40  dozen  ecaffuld-polei.  ICO  *caff.jl(J-cord» 
700  putlogs,  8 oirpenter*'  benches,  3 capital  douWe-pnrehase  and  one 
Blnxte-purchase  crab*,  valuable  engine-hoist,  by  Manning;  p.vtent 
hoUt,  by  SUnboiy  ; block*  and  fall*,  two  ton*  of  iron  hooping,  two 
tons  of  nails,  varioui  ; elx  capital  cart  hone*,  one  carriege-hor**, 
thrre  builder's  cart*,  2-ton  van,  euperior  brougham  and  park  phsi-ton. 
t^  Heffer  ; haniom  cab.  light  cart,  two  truck*,  seven  set*  of  harnee*. 
three  chall-cutling  machines,  navviea  and  brick  barrow*,  quantity  uf 
• haln,  etove-bricke,  tile*,  firewood.  ladder*,  ea*hea,  frames  doors  and 
aumeroui  item*  and  effect*. 

At  TWO  o'clock  on  TUESDAY,  16lh  OCTOBER,  the  valuable 
benrflcial  LEASE  of  tbe  Premises  will  be  sold,  20}  yean  unexplred 
at  tbe  low  rent  of  180f.  — May  be  viewed  Batnrday  and  Monday  ]3th 
and  15th  Iniiant,  aud  Catalognes  obtained  on  thePremieea  : of  Metwr* 
BLAKB49N0W,  Bollcltoni.  22,[  CoUege-hlll.  E.&  ; aud  of  the  Auc- 
tioneer, 84,  Mile  End-road,  E. 


BATEMAN-8TREET 

To  Coi , 

IV/I R.  DOUGHTY  has  received  instructions 

XtJL  from  C.  Humphreye.  eeq,  Builder.  Contractor.  *f  (trbois 
declining  bu*ine*6*,  to  BELL  by  AUCTION,  on  THURSDAY. 
OCTOBER  lllh,  1877  (npon  Land  a*  above),  the  whole  of  bis  COV- 
TRACrrOR'8  PLANT  and  BUILDING  MATERIALS  and  other 
Effect*,  oompriring  in  part,— 3 portable  eoalnes,  2 motUr-mill* 
circular  saw  benches  and  saws,  about  30  wheelbarrows  2 stone 
trolleys,  2 timber  drug*,  heavy  cart*,  crab*,  double  snd  single  por- 
ohsee;  wood  and  Iron  pulley  block*,  with  ropes  and  chain*  imall 
travelling  hoist  for  stone  *ectiDg,  600  fcaffold  poles,  zinc-lined  water 
cistern*,  large  wood  pump  barrel  aid  pumping  machinery,  nne 
pump*,  quantity  of  bucket*,  derrick*,  SO  to  40  squares  of  pitch  pine 
floor  board*,  large  qnemtity  of  well-*e*»ooed  btarils  in  various 
lengths,  widlhe,  and  thickmens;  quantity  uf  short  length*  slabs, 
glazed  lights  and  window  frame*,  tar  cask*.  Joiners’  beuche*  a 
number  of  ornamental  ca*t-lrou  porch  column*,  cast-iron  girder* 
window.frame*  and  grating*,  stove  piping,  iron  conductor  pipe*! 
white  eoMelled  bncks,  eanitary  pipes  and  Jonctions,  thlmney-pote, 
■portaole  boaithi,  old  iron.  4c.  Sale  to  oommence  at  HALF-PAS'T 
TEN,  The  Engine*.  Mortar.mlll*,  *«.  will  be  Sold  at  TTVBIVB 
■'•'•■-k  prompt.  Further  particular*  on  bills,  to  be  had  at  the  Office 
id,  Derby. 


of  the  Auctioneer,  Midi  ind-r< 


On  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  25tb.-OXPOED-ROAD  Reading -Im- 

portant Notice  of  Bala— Just  lieyund  the  Borough  BoiiiidVy  on 
tbe  West  Side  of  Beading.  *nd  fronting  the  main  Oxford-read 
Conveniently  near  the  heart  of  the  Viwn,  within  easy  dfalance  of  the 
ptincipal  faetoriea  Frerbold  Building  Land,  subdivided  Into  Plou 
' 11  houses,  which  Intbia  neighbourhood  very  speedily 


.suitable  for  ti 


let. 


A/TESSES.  J.  OMEE  COOPEE  & SON  have 

AtX  received  Instguctlona  from  the  Director*  of  the  Berkshire 


Fstsle*  C-otnpaay,  Limiu-il,  to  SELLhy  Auctl.n,  at  theUPPBRSHTP 
HOTEL,  Resdiug,  on  THUE-SDAY,  OOTOBER  25lh.  1877,  at  THREE 
'n  the  Alternoon  preolsety,  Numerou*  BU1LDIN(3  PLOTS  on 
w.i...  -“.r  the  Government  Barracks,  audfrontiog 
• r road  of  good  width  to  be  shortly 


o'clock  ii 

the  Oroveland's  Estate,  x. 

tbe  main  Oxford-read  and  a 
made. 

A uetioneeri  desire  to  direct  attention  to  this  Property  a* 
“ d for  sale  is  specially  adapted  fur  building:  tbedbta 
.w».  I.  — — . .K-  oi—  -TB  of  square  frontage  i 


Land  offe  - 

-from  tbe  town  is  very  moderate  ; the  Plot* 
good  depths,  many  of  them  fronting  the  nia 
Tbs  number  of  good  dweillng*  for  nrrisan*  in  and  around  Reading 
IS  still  greatly  below  the  re-qulrtmenta  of  tbe  population  and  an 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  by  this  eclo  of  meeting  tie  elill  in- 


creasing demand  for  cottages  ana  small 

ParticuLu*  and  eoadillon*  of  Sale,  with  mhogrnphed  pUni  may 
ta  bad  on  appllcallon  to  Metara  BLANDY  4 WITUEKINOTON 
Solicitors,  No.  1.  Friar-street,  Evading;  or  to  Messrs  J ohre 
and  Vsjners,  No  IK  P.iir-strret, 


BER22nd, 

Mills  4 Sul 

dry-ieaioned  STOCK  of  a Builder  . 
deal*,  large  quantity  of  cut  etuff  in 
plank,  in  board*  of  various  thlcVnee*.'  several  thousand  feet  u. 
quartering,  and  useful  timber,  small  quantity  of  dry  wainscot  and 
mahogany,  American  and  English  oak  in  eill*  and  scantling.  300 
scaffuld-polee.  500  scsffuld-boarda.  putlogs,  cord*,  lope  fall*,  laddei*. 
screw-jack*,  crab-engines,  and  other  useful  buildor’i  plant,  about* 
ton  of  cut  and  other  nail*,  aseortment  of  ironmongery,  useful  etone, 
other  effeota.  — May  be  viewed  on  Saturday  and  morning 
of  Sale.  Catalogue*  had  on  tbe  Piembee  ; and  of  HORNE,  EVERS- 
> lELD,  4 CO.  17,  Great  Oeorge-street,  B.W.  and  80,  Fore-«treet  E C 
Note.— The  HOUSE.  OFFICES,  and  WORKSHOPS,  18,  York-stre'et' 
and  the  YARD  in  Oardener’i-lane.  TO  BE  LET  on  Lease,  or  the 
FREEHOLD  TO  BE  SOLD.  . or  cue 


BARBICAN  REPOSITORY. — Herts*,  Carla,  and  Harneai  that  ha 
been  employeil  on  the  works  of  the  Hlghgate  Asylum. 

]V/fR.  RYMILL  will  SELL  by  AUCTION 

-LtX  on  FRIDAY  next.  OCTOBER  ]2'h,  by  order  of  Mr.  Walt 
Cl.vrkeun.  .of  Viuxbal',  Twenty-five  young,  ective  CART  and  VA 
HORSES  ((ram  very  hard  work,  ad  warr*o(ed  go^  wotkers),  T 
One-herse  Brick  or  Rubbish  Cart*,  Thill  and  Chalu  Uarnets,  .and  fa 
Bay  Cob. 

On  Tiew  two  days. 


rpHE  BUILDERS’  SUPPLY  STORES,  14? 

X HOLBORN  BARS,  City,  established  20  years.  Bhow-rooraift 
W'hlte  and  Coloured  Marble  and  Eoamelied  Slate  Cblmney-pleoa 
French  aud  English  Paper-hanging*.  Ceiling  Centre  Flowers,  ar 
numerou*  other  item*  for  House  Finishing  and  Decorating,  Prii 
LisUfree.  EDWIN  J.  WHITE,  Manager. 


t and  Stock 


AfESSRS.  HORNK,  EVERSFIELD,  & CO. 

riv  ^ SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  on  THURSDAY, 


OCTOBER  25lh,  at  ONE  o'clock,  on  the  PRB.M  ISBS,  12,  Henry  street, 
an  8-h-ii.  PORTABLE  ENGINE,  a mocUr-mtll,  large  qiiauUly  of 
capi(,vl  scaffidding,  dry  y.llow  deal*  and  bosrd«,  preparcl  flooring. 
few  lota  uf  office  fimillHre,  DeUilt  in  future 


it  Oeorge-street. 


-nateiiaia  — cy  oroerot  tne  aietro|>olitau  Board  of  Works. 

A J ESSRS.  HORNE,  EVER.SFIELD,  & CO. 


ILDING  MATERIALS,  FIXTIIRES,  and  FITTINGS  UP  of  the 
Field  lane  Ragged  Schools.  Farriogdon-road,  and  of  about  thirty 
house*,  shop*,  and  premises,  in  the  iiuniediate  neighbourhood. 
Detailed  panicnlar*  In  future  ailvertlicmenl*.— 17,  Great  Oeorge- 
atreet,  S.W,  and  80.  Fore-street.  E.C. 


BALUAM,— Valuable  Freehold  Building  laand,— On  THURSDAY 
OCTOBER  llth.  1877. 

T)  CARTER  & CO.  will  SELL,  at  the 

Xi'.  BEDFORD  HOTEL,  Balhara,  at  SEVEN  pm.  precisely 
Fifteen  Plola  of  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  sitoate  on  the 
Bedford  Estate,  in  the  Bedfard-hiH-ruad,  B.riham  (late  the  Cricket 


Field). 

» new 'road,  called  Lareh-road,  leading  from  i 
into  tbe  Balham  main  road,  and  each  plot  will  bj 


>to  the  : 


, Station,  and  within  flvu 
»»lk  of  Tooting  Brck  tiommon,  and  well  adafited  for  the  erection  of 
Aral  class  villa  residences,  the  demaud  for  which  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  Is  very  great.  A free  conveyance  will  be  given  to  each 
Purehaser  if  prepared  by  the  A'endori'  eollcltor*. 

Plan*,  with  full  particular!  and  coudilion*  of  »a'e.  can  hehad  at  the 
Place  ol  Sale  ; of  Measr*.  SAUNDERS.  HaAVKSFORD,  * BENNETT, 
s.dicttori,  27,  Kliig-streft.  Cheipaide.  E.C.  (and  at  tbe  Auctioneers' 
fifflce*.  6,  Lelgham-lerraoe,  Balham.  S.W. 


Propertlai.  — Middies**  aud  Surrey. 

W.  H.  COLLIER  is  instructed  to 

OFFER  by  AUCTION  the  following  eligible  PROPERTIES, 


H.iMPSTEAD-HEATH,  Middlesex.  — At  tiie  WILLIAM  THE 
srieet,  Hampstead,  on  MONDAY.  OcrOBKK  ISth. 
at  SIX  for  SF.V EN  in  the  evening,  in  lole,  exceedingly  valuable 
FP.EKHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  being  a ponion  of  the  Carllrie 
House  &lale.  having  excelleot  frontages  to  Rudall-cresceiit,  and 
Willonghhy,  Worsley,  Carllngford,  and  Kemplay  roads,  pleasantly 
situate,  leading  from  Hampvtead-bearii  to  the  High-street,  within 

of  the  Uampatead-heath  Railway  Siatlon,  from 

un  to  the  City  aud  West  End  every 


eligible  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  having  froiiiage*  t-’ 
Brightwellcresceiit,  and  Himley.  Chailmont,  Longley,  Trevelyan, 
and  BickeriAeth  roade.  leading  from  the  Church  to  the  Tooling 
Juuciion  Station  on  tbe  Tooling,  Merton,  and  Wimbledon  Extenaiun 
Railway, 


The  propertiee  will  be  sold  tithe-free  and  land-tax  redetmed, 
■Vine-'eiittie  of  tbe  pnrcha*e-munfy  may  remain  on  mortgage  or 
coiitract*l,5  per  cent,  to  he  paid  lu  nine  yeare  by  equal  balf-yearly 
Instalment*,  but  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  bslauce  may  be 
paid  off  at  any  time  without  notice.  Free  conveyance  will  l>e 
given  on  the  vendor's  title  being  accepted,— Partlculsrs,  plans,  and 
TOnditioD*  of  Sale  may  be  obtained,  about  ten  days  previous  to  eatb 
3»le  : at  the  principal  Inne  in  tbe  neighbourhood  ; of  Me»ar*.  R,  4 A. 
RUSSELL.  Solicitor*,  59.  Coleman-etreet,  EC,  ; of  the  Auctioneer 
No  25.  Moorgate-street,  London.  K.C.  ; and  at  the  Places  of  Sale 


Contractor!  and  Builder*’  P.ant,— 70«  scaffold  pole*.  270  dozen  eorJi 

600  boards,  putlogs,  eight  b.o.  porUble  >team  engine,  saw  bench  and 
mortar-uiill  compile  (by  Sykes),  crabs,  200  feet  to  400  feet  chain 
runner*,  sets  of  blotks  aud  falls,  hoist,  timber  and  stone  trolleys 
barrows,  screens,  benchee,  cart,  and  harness,  4c.  ' 

Mr.  H.  MALLETT  has  been  favoured 

with  Instractlona  to  SELL  the  above,  on  TUESDAY  next 
U TWO  o'clock,  OCTOBER  9ih,  at  8.  LISFORD-STREET,  Bumner- 
road,  Peckham,  tbe  whole  having  been  removed  from  the  Midland 
Railway  Goods  DepOt,  AYhitecrou-itreet,  City,  the  contract  being 


To  Stale  Merebante,  Builder*,  4c.-15J.iioo  HLAliia  of  superior 

qu^ity  and  sizes,  w.R  BE  SOLD  by  AUCTION,  at  Acorn  Timber 
Kent-roid,  London,  on  WEDNESDAY 
OC_rOBEB  at  TWELVE  for  ONE  o'clock,  by 


|\/f  ESSRS.  RICHARDSON  & WHARTON. 

-Lf-X  May  be  seen  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  Silv—Catalogue* 


I the  Premisvs  ; oror,the  Auotioaeer*.  15,  Waibrook.  E.C, 


Y 


ARD  and  WORKSHOPS  WANTED 

suitable  for  a Builder. — Box  152,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


^HE  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Work 

X and  Public  Boildinge  are  prepared  to  receive  PROPOSALS  fi 


Deptford  Railway  Station,  for  the  Erection  thereon  of  a New  Bortlc 
Offic-. 

The  frontage  required  is  abont  39  feet,  with  a depth  of  abol 
100  feet 

The  Proposals  are  to  I'ate  the  price  required  for  pnreheas  of  fre 
hold  or  for  buiidlng  lease,  and  must  be  accompanied  with  plana  an 
full  particnlar*.  Thev  shuuld  be  addreeaeil  to  the  Becretary.  H.B 
Office  of  W.qks,  12.  Whitehall-place,  and  be  sent  in  before  TWELV 
o'clock  on  THURSDAY,  the  llth  of  OCTOBER,  1877. 

A.  B.  MITFORD,  becreUry. 


H.M.  OtBee  of  Work*,  October  Ist.  1 


^UILDHALL,  27th  September,  1877. — Th 

VJT  city  Lands  Committee  will  meet  at  the  GUILDHALL,  a 


WEDNESDAY,  the  lOth  of  OCTOBER  next,  at  HALF-PAST  ONI 
oVli>ck  precisely,  to  receive  PROPOSALS  fur  Taking  on  Lease  Ih 
WORICaUOrd  ana  PRSMfSKS  on  the  West  Side  of  King's  Arini 
yard,  Bl^hap*gate.  in  the  City  of  London,  for  13}  years,  fcoc 
Micliaelma'i.  1877,  the  Rent  to  ecminenoe  at  Christmas,  1877. 
riaua  of  the  property  may  be  seen,  aud  further  particular*  an 
O’— a— uponapplicatl-m  at  the  Office  of  the  C»- 

'•*”  FERD,  UH  AND,  Comptroller. 


Architect,  Qitildhall. 


The  CommitteefoT  LETTING  the  BRIDGI 

HOUSE  ESTATES  will  meet  at  Q UI  LUH  ALL.  onKRlDAT 
tlielCthdsyof  OCTOBER  nexL  at  Q N E o'clock  precisely,  to  reeeivi 
PROPOSALS  for  taking  ou  L>-ase  the  I’remiiee  Noe.  1,  2,  and  3.  li 
Biirloa-bulidlug*.  and  Nos.  10,  11,  13,  13.  and  14.  lu  Friar-slreet 
BlackfrUra-rovd,  either  upon  a repairing  lease  for  29}  year*  from 
Chrutma*.  1877,  or  up.  n a building  trase  for  SH  years  from  tbe  same 
period.— Further  partlcnlsr*  may  be  obtained  upon  application  at  thi 
Architect's  Office,  Guildhall. 

FERDINAND  BRAND,  Comptroller. 
Ouildhail.  September  27.  1877. 


T3UILDING  LAND  TO  BE  LET.- 

I_y  At  W^T  HILL,  Bydenham,  for  Detached  villa*,  to  coat  no 


r Detached  VllUs,  coat  nut  le* 


than  l,0i>0f.  each. 

At  RUBHKY  GREEN,  Catford,  ; 
than  l.npiiL  close  lo  station. 

At  CATFORD  BRlDGa.  for  small  Villae,  with  Advancoe. 

At  UPPER  TOOTING  aud  WAJIDaWORl'U  COMMON,  fo: 
Detached  Villas,  with  Advance*. 

EDMONTON,  for  Cottagea.  Advance*  at  tbe  rate  of  IDOL  pei 


At  STAMFORD  HILL,  for  Cottage*.  Advances  at  the  rate  of  1001 
per  bouse. 

Apply  to  F.  B.  BRBRETON,  Architect  and  Surveyor, 

No,  36,  Llueoiu's-lun-Qelds. 


■OUILDING  LAND.— TO  BE  LET,  at 

Xf  Uoxton,  a valuable  BITE,  of  about  18  000  guperficial  M 


lUitable  fur  warehouses,  manuf.ictoriei,  _ 

nil  ^^^liuulare.  apply  to  Mr.  THOMAS  CUATFEILD  CLARKE 
Architect  and  Surveyor,  Ki,  Biihopsgale-street  Wllhlu,  City. 


■FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND  TO  BI 

X LET,  In  large  or  email  quantities.  Charming  poeition,  over 
ItwA-lng  beautlliil  ganlen*.  Seven  minutes  from  London  Bridg»<- 
TUNLKY  4 BOYLE.  14,  C'lement'*-lane,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 


WEST  HAM  PARK.— TO  BE  LET  bi 

the  Corporation  of  London  a HOUSE  and  GROUNDS,  know* 
as  tbe  Cedars,  adjololng  West  Ham  Park,  Eaaex,  .and  eautalulu 
.about  fonr  acre*  Parlies  deelr-u*  nf  taking  the  aaiue  may  lend  la 
propoeate  to  tbe  City  Architect.  Guildhall,  etating  the  uin  to  wtileb 
they  Intend  to  appropriate  the  same,  ihe  l^nn  of  year*  requlre-i.  and 
'le  rent  proposed  to  be  given.  FEED.  BRAND,  Comptroller. 
Guildhall. 27th  September.  1677. 


WEST  HAM.— FREEHOLD  BUILDING 

LAND. — TO  BR  LET  or  SOLD,  about  8}  acres,  with  loni 
frontages  to  Stephens  and  Manor  toads,  opposite  tbe  Leatber-cloU 
Works,  and  five  mlnntee'  walk  from  tbe  Plalalow  and  Stratford  Btidgi 
Railway-stations.— Apply  to  Mr.  V.  BUCKLAND.  Burveyor,  No  68 
Cannon-street,  City. 


BISHOPSGATE,  City  of  Loudon. — 7,400 

etiperficial  feet  of  FREEHOLD  LAND  TO  BE  LET  upol 
Building  Lease.  It  will  be  divided  If  required.  Greund-reat  lur  tin 
whole,  1*.  6d  per  »qna:e  foot— Particular*  of  KBYNOLDa  4 EASON 
Land  Agents,  43,  Bubrpsgate-etreet  Wlthni'.  k.'i. 


L^iee  alao  p xv* 


London:  Printed  by  Charlks  Wysiaw,  Printer,  at  the  Print Ing-offia 
of  Wyman  4 Sons,  Nos.  74  and  75.  Great  Queea-etreet,  Lmculn's 


inn-fields,  In  tbe  Parish  of  St.  Otlee.in-the.'field* ; and'pubil: 
by  Donoiji*  FouxDaisrxR,  at  the  Office  of  “Th*  Buiic 
46,  CATHERINK-BTREB  r.in  tbe  Pariah  of  3t.  rtiil.  Covetit-g*rdei^ 
both  in  the  county  of  Middieeex.— Saturday,  Ootobaz  6th,  1877. 


JILDBES’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITU- 

TION.— ThoTHiaTlETH  AJTNQAL  DINNER  in  ;iid  of  1 
of  tbU  Charity  will  be  held  at  WILLIS'S  BOOMS.  King- 
St  J*raes'8,  on  THUhSDAY,  the  6th  NOVEMBER  next, 
lAM  moos,  Eeq.  Presideaf,  in  the  chair.  TickeU,  3l»,  each, 
e at  the  door,  uule«a  endorsed  by  a Steward,  from  whom  they 
I obtained,  or  of  the  Treasurer,  OEORGB  PLUCKNETT,  Eaq. 
6.  Gray  i-inn-road,  W.C.  also  at  WillU'g  Rooui«.  and  of  the 
ary,  at  the  Offices  of  the  luililutkii,  4,  Vernon-iilace.  Blooms- 
W.C. 

STEWARDS. 

'.Mr.  W.C.  I-e«,  Mr.  Join  S. 

Burn.  4 Butz.rd,  L-eVelt,  Ur.A. 

Long.  Jlr.  Jeremiah 

'J;  Mr.W.  l.iieai.  Brothers.  Messrs. 

Macfarlane  4 Co,  Messrs. 

t iliism.  Miiunaught.  Robertaon,  4 


Id, 

:t,  Mr.  J..uieB 
Mr.  Charlee 
Mr  J.  W.  I 
Mr.  Jai  er 
ig.  Mr,  .7.  r., 

1.  Mr.  C. 
dr.  George 
, Mr.  ChaiUs 
, Hr-  W.  8. 
on  Brothers,  Uesirs. 
. Ur.  E. 

Ur.  Beiil.miii 
. Ur.  J.  J. 

Mr.  A. 

Mr.  George 
n i Co.  Messrs.  II. 
Mr.  B.  D, 

Mr.  F.  J. 

, «,  Mr-  WillUi 
ood  & Co.  Metsi 


M. 


Ur.C 


'ries 


-y.Mr  C. 
s 4 Cv.  Messrs, 
lln,  Mr  T.  F. 
an,  Mr.  J.  Russell 
an,  Mr.  R.  Selby 
ler.  Son,  4 Theobald, 

, Ur.  W.  a 
•y.  Mr.  Thomas 
Mr.  M. 

Mr.  Wimam.Jiin. 
id  4 Ilauuen,  Messrs. 
»ski,  Mr.  L. 
one.  Mr.  W. 

ID,  Mr.  G. 

4 Bon,  itessrs. 
igs,  Mr.  George 
I 4 Nicholson,  Messrs, 
r,  Mr.  Charles 
1.  Mr.  F.  W, 

4 Uead,  Measrs. 

Idge4  S"n<,  Messrs, 
rd,  Mr.  J.  E. 

I,  Ur.  George  R. 

Ir.  William 
I,  4 Co.  Messrs. 


laiiley  4 Rogers,  Measr 


>r«ii 


, Mr. 


1.  Mr  John  W. 
Merritt  4 Aahhy,  ilessrs. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  W.  J. 

Nelson  4 Co.  Me>srs, 

New,  Mr.  George  B. 
Norris.  Mr,  W. 

Nye,  Mr.  T. 

Pain  4 Clark.  Messrs. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Rol^rt 
Phillips,  Mr.  W, 

Pliillllia,  Mr.  8. 

I'lucknett,  Mr.  George 
Trice  4 Co.  Messr*.  E.  L. 
Pnrkies.  Mr,  W.  T. 
Purvlif,  Mr.  li.  C. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Charles 
Richardson.  Mr,  R. 
Robinson,  Mr.  H G. 

Rose,  Sir  W.  A. 

Rider,  Mr.  T-  F. 

Rogers,  Mr.  W.  R. 

Sax.  Mr.  Julius 
Bohoficld,  Mr.  J.  A. 
ScriyenerAWhite,  Messrs. 


Smith,  Mr.  William 
Smith  4 Co.  Messrs.  George 
Smith  4 Co.  Messrs,  Jonas 
Smith,  Mr,  T.  0. 

BUS'  4 Sous,  Messrs. 

Stirling,  Mr.  T. 

Snlton,  Mr.  J. 

Thacker.  Mr.  8.  J. 

Thorn,  Mr.  A. 

Toleman,  Mr.  J. 

Toms.  Mr.  W.  H. 

Tiickett,  Jlr.  8. 

Waldratn,  Mr.  John 
Waller  4 Sons,  Messrs. 

Webster,  Mr.  William 
Watson,  Jlr.  W.  W. 

"f°j  jf.  & 

R.  A,  BRUTTON,  JIa)or,  Sec. 


USEUM  of  DECORATIVE  ART, 

Halkin-streetWest,  Belgraye-square.  8.W. 

Liverpool  Branch,  2,  Minster-buildings,  Church-street, 
re.  TkOLLOTE  4 SUNh  have  engaged  the  exclusire  services  of 
the  artist  who  has  executed  works  in 

SGRAFFITO 

ith  Eensingten  and  elsewhere,  and  are  prepared  to  undertake 
•autiful  branch  of  art  for  the  external  or  Internal  Decoratloua 
luMedin^vsl  or  Classic  buUaings, 

MARBLE  MOSAIC  FLOORS. 

fi.  TROLLOPE  4 SONS  have  made  special  arraogements  for 
; supply  of  material  for  the  above,  and  have  a large  staff  of 
workmen  for  laying  the  same. 

MEXICAN  ONYX, 

ra.  TROLLOPE  4 SONS  having  secured  all  the  largo  blocks 
tod  Into  Europe,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Archttocta  and 
■ ■ this  very  beautiful  material,  and  its  applicability  for 
Pilasters,  Pedestals,  Balusters,  Panels  (or  Wall-linlngi  4o 

r.iRQUET  FLOORING. 

TROLLOPE  4 SONS  have  accepted  the  Agency  of  the  largest 
nanufacturorof  Parquetry  on  the  Continent.  The  specimens 
e feuud  very  superior  to  those  in  ordinary  nie.  not  only  in 
design,  but  In  qiuillty  of  wood  and  workmanibip, 

^EAPOLITAN  AND  FRENCH  TILES. 

ITS.  TROLLOPE  & SONS  are  Sole  Agents  lor  the  prlndpal 
lecturers  in  Italy  and  the  South  of  France,  and  have  a largo 
y of  ainiplea  oj  these  artistic  and  cheap  pruductlone, 

Museum  contains  ei  eclmens  of  all  the  above  ; also  Chimney- 
In  all  e'yles,  and  other  varieties  of  Marble  Work  tor  Decorative 
les.  Conetructlve  Woodwork,  Ancient  and  Modem.  Thin 
ring  ol  real  wood  In  lieu  of  painting  and  paperhanging.  lyla- 
graphy,  or  the  Stained  Wood  process,  Carpsta,  l^pestries, 
stderles.  Ancient  and  Modern  Furniture  In  Queen  Anne  and 
styles,  and  all  kinds  of  Arohitectnral  and  Decorative  aceessoriee. 

O.  T.  ROBINSON.  Art  Director. 


LONSDALE’S  PATENT 
ENTILATING  STENCH  TRAP 

and  ALEXANDER'S  PATENT  VENTILATING  GULLY 
mple'.c  Svstein  of  VentiUtlon.  Approved  and  adoRed  by 
Corp  oration  and  others. 

Manufactuml  in  Glazed  BsrtheDware  solely  br 
: FARNLlcY  IRON  COMPANY  (Umitedl,  near  Leeds, 


DAlNED-GLAaS  WINDOWS 

Orcamoutal  and  Plain  Leailei!  Windows  for  Churches  and 
Public  .and  Domestic  Buildings. 

Designs  and  Estimates  on  appilcaiion. 

M.  PEPPER  & CO.  Painted  Glass  Works, 

No.  361,  Euston-road  (close  to  Portland  Station). 


PHOTO-LIT  HO  GRAPH  Y.— Architects’ 

Drawings  Photo-LUhograiihsd  from  one-ilith  to  ene-third  th» 
cost  of  Drawing  on  Hione.  by  WHITEMAN  4 BASS,  Fheto-Utho- 
giaphers  to  the  Queen.  239  and  336,  Uigb  Holbum. 

Manufacturers'  Cataioguee. 


TIT  HOGRAPH  Y. — Architectural,  Encrt- 

LJ  neeriiig,  and  Mechanical  Drawings.  Maps,  Plane.  *c.  Rediicei 


Manuractorers'  Catalogues. 


OF.  KELL,  Lithographer,  Chromolitho- 

. grapber,  Photolithographer.  Engineering,  and  Architectural 
Draughtsman.  Bills  of  quantities  executed  with  great  despatch 

No.  8,  CASTLE.STREET,  HOLBORN,  B.C. 

ill  work  executed  in  the  most  finished  maimer,  at  reasonable  pricea 


pAPERH  ANGINGS. 

1 The  largest  and  newest  Stock,  and  Lowest  Wholesale  Prle«, 

W.  L.  CROSBY’S  Old-established  Warehouse, 

22,  LOWTBER  ARCADE,  STRAND. 
Patterns  furwardsd  in  Town  or  country. 


VICTORIA  STEAM  MARBLE  WORKS. 

’ JOHN  WREN, 

MARBLE  JIERCHANT  AND  MANUFACTURER. 

109.  BUCKINUH  AM  PALACE  ROAD,  S.W. 
MONUMENTS  AND  CH  1 M N R Y-Pl  £<■  B3  ON  VIEW 


T & H.  REDFERN,  Manufacturers  ©f 

a PATENT  HOT-AIR  WARMING  APPARArUB,  prntecled  by 
Her  Majesty's  Letters  Patent,  for  Chuu'hes.Cliapels.  Public  Buildings, 
tc-  Esliiiiatei,  Ac.  given  on  .niialic.vtloii  to  ilesT.s.  REDFERN, 
Vos,  22  Olid  24,  Clarejieeslrevt,  Hanley,  rtaffonbiliiie. 


R' 


OSSER  & RUSSELL,  tVARMING  and 

VENTILATING  ENGINEERS.— Buildings  of  every  description 
' by  HO'f  Water,  either  on  the  low,  medium,  or  hlgh-preesnrs 
■ n.  on  appUo*. 


by  WARMED  AIR.— EsHuuktes 
Uon  to  ROSSER  4 RUSSELL. 

Offlcee — 46,  Ch  aring-cross.  8.W. 

Works— Queen’s  Wharf,  Hainiueremith.  W. 


I F T S. 


HYDRAULIC— STR  AM— HAND- POWER. 
GUARANTEED— SAFE— NOI.oELESS. 

Write  for  Esliinates  and  Testlmoatals, 

-square,  W.C. 


ARCHIBALD  SMITH  & CO.  { JJSSS 


H 


OMAN’S  PATENT  GIRDERS,  JOISTS, 

and  FIREPROOF  FLOORS. 

■ ney  exhibit  a elear  gain  of  30  to  40  per  cent.”- ArscAanleF  Mag, 

Homan  & Rodgers,  17,  Graceohuroh-st.  E.C. 

Nelson  Wharf.  Worke.  Mtllwall,  K.  1,  Bast-parade,  Leeda. 
Mansfleld  Chambem,  St.  Ann’s-square,  Mauchealer. 


pHUBB’S  IRON  DOORS 
and  SAFES,  Fire  and  Thief  Resisting. 
CHUBB  & SON, 

No.  128,  Queen  Victoria-street,  St.  Panl’e,  E.C. 

Andes,  ST.  JAMES-STEEET.  S.W, 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

ll/fESSENGER  & SONS, 

l-Ti  Manufacturers  of  CHANDELIERS 


CHANDELIERS,  Gisflttinge,  and  (Lamps 
•-  give  Notice  of  their  REMOVAL  from 
HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  London. 


^^RAVEN,  DUNNILL,  & CO.  (Limited). 

ENCAUSTIC  AND  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS. 

GLAZED  HEARTH  TILES,  WHITE  AND 
TONED  WALL  TILES,  &r. 

JACKFIELD  WORKS,  near  Tranbridge,  SHROPSHIRE. 

HARRISON  4 WOOD.  London  Agents, 

No.  109.  CANNO.V-3TKEE  I'.  K.C.  opi-osite  S B.R.  Slatlon. 


MINTON’S  TILES. 

\/riNTON,  HOLLINS,  & CO. 

ItX  patent  tile  works, 

BTOKF.-UPON-TR-?>T. 

ESTABLISHED  1840  by  tlic  late  HERlMCltr  MINTON,  and  his  Nephew 
MICHAEL  DAINTKY  HOLLtNS.  now  Sole  Proprietor;  and  no 
bv'h**  oeeutted  in  couducling  the  business  of  this  Eata- 

'The  ORIGINAL  PATENTS  for  t!i 
CAUSTIC.  PLAIN,  and  ntlisr  TILES, 
carried  out  by  this  Firm. 

EXHIBITION  AWARDS. 

London,  1851.— Council  Medal.  I Paris,  IBIU.-Oold  Medal. 

Paris.  18J9.— Gold  Medal.  JInscow.  1872  -Gold  Jlcdal 

London,  1862.— Fii'et  Class  Med.l.  | Vieiiua.  1873.-Medal  forProgrew. 


Designs  fumiahed  free  on  ai>i>I 
Paveuienta. 

Wall  L 


n.suitat^e  fur 


— jniogs,  and  Flower-boxes, 

Fireplaces.  Hearths,  Ac. 

All  Tiles  bearing  the  impression  of  "MINTON  4 CO  ” or 
MINTON,  HOLLINS.  4 CO."  are  alone  made  by  this  Firm:  and 
Lood^''*  ”9  connection  with  the  House  lately  opened  in  Walbreok, 
LONDON  HOUSE 
MINTON  4 CO- 
SO, Com 


Jnit  published,  4th  Edition,  Imp.  4to.  price  Is. ; post-free.  Is  2td. 

/Veiling  flowees 

V_/  and  ROYAL  ARMS,  4o.  Vol.  III.  mexamplM. 

Also,  nniform  with  the  above.  Vol.  IV.  price  Is.  : poet-Dee.  Is  2d. 
THEATRICAL  DECORATION. 

Also  with  I.OOO  Illustratlone.  Voi.  11.  Price  l«. ; post-free.  Is  4 L 
ENRICHMENTS,  CAPITALS,  TRUSSES,  CORNERS,  4o. 

C 0 R N I c E 

Designs  free  by  post,  also  Des. 

Ceiling  Flowers.  Opinions  of  the  Pre: 

THE  PAPIER  MACHfi  ( 

No.  21.  WELLINGTON  STREET.  I 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  JI.tKFRS  PRIZE  MEDAL 

IS-II-  TO  HER  MAIESTY.  186i 

OOAGLIOLA  MAKBLB 

kD  is  aeknowledgeil  to  be  tbs  Best  ImitaUon  of  Rare  and  An  liqu# 
Mjrbles  for  COLUMNS,  PIL.ASTERS,  WALL  LININGS,  4c. 

At  a moderate  cost. 

The  foUowIng  has  hern  received  from  ihe  Architect  of  the 

GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

■'Messrs.  ^Ilman  4 Ivey.  Dear  81r».-I  have  much  pleasura  In 
r?fr  'u'  in  »bich  the  BUAOLIOLA 

GJie^— la*  by  your  arm  at  the  Orosvenor 


i COMPANY  (Limited), 

REBT.  STRAND,  LONDON. 


Referi 


, yours  truly, 
:e  to  m 


WILLIAM  TH03.  SAMS,  Archt." 
BELLMAN-4 -irE?;»r^kfcV.«r^^  W 

SC’AOLIOLA  MARBLE  MANUFACTURERS  and  ORNAMENTAL 
I'LASTERKRS, 

Removed  from  14.  Buckioglum-street,  Fltzroy-square.  W, 


D 


OULTON  & CO.  Lambeth, 

MANUFACTURERS  of  STONEWARE,  of  every  deseripllon 
Including  the  new 

“DOULTON  WARE” 

For  Architectural  Decoration. 

TEEBA.COTIA,  Cni.MMET.TOP3,  TABES,  io. 
Htaffordshire  Sanitary  Ware,  Blue  Bricks,  &o. 

Prize  Medals,  Including  FIVE  at  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION. 
Chief  Oflice,— 38,  High-street,  Lambeth,  B.B. 
Manufactories, — Lambeth  Pottery,  London,  S.E. 
Rowley  Regis  and  Smethwick,  Staffjtdahire;  and  St,  Helen’s 

Lancashire.  ’ 

DEPOTa:-n  4 63.  8outWohmstTeet.  4 100.  Soho-strset,  Liverpool. 
Granville  Wharf,  Wood-eti-eet.  Birmingham 
Hope-street.  Salford  ; and  6,  Bna  de  Paraiils  Polssoimlire,  Paris. 


jyjINTONS  ENAMELLED  TILES. 

MINTONS  ONLY  LONDON  WAHEHOUSE, 

28,  WALBROOK,  MANSION  HODSB, 
Mantifaotory!— MINTONS  CHINA  WORKS, 
8TOKE-UPON-TRENT. 


'J'HE  CAMPBELL  BRICK  and  TILE  CO. 

8TOKE-UPON-TRENT. 

ENCAUSTIC,  MAJOLICA,  and  GEOMETRICAL  TILES 

and  MOSAICS, 

For  Chnrchea,  Public  BuUdings,  Halls,  Conservatories, 
Hearths,  Fireplaces,  Baths,  Walls,  Ac. 

London  : 206,  Great  Portland -street,  W.  and 
27,  Walbrook,  ilansion  Hnuse,  E 0. 


p LAZED  TILES, 

1'ECOR.ATIVE,  and  ENCAUSTIC. 

T.  C.  BROWN. WESTHE AD,  MOORE,  & CO. 

CAULDON  PLACE  and  ROYAL  VICTORIA  WORKS 
„ , , STAFFORDSHIRE  POn’ERlKS. 

Manufacturers  of  Cbiiia  hi,.I  Eirtheuware.  are  now  nrsnared  fn  .„nniw 
f’’r  PATPERNS.  DESIGNS,  and  COLOURS^ 

f.  r FLOORS,  MURaL  DKI’ORATIONB  STOVES  FIRRPr.Af'TtS 

u.^fu{'^d®*™amenTa*®!/“‘'^®'^’ 

w**'v  STREET  NOMENCLATURE,  RAIL- 

WAY STATIONS,  and  PUSLIC  PLACES. 

By  a new  patented  process  they  are  enabled  to  produce  these  Tiles 
“ ol  effrcts,  oud  with  more  regard  to  economy  than 

3aa  bilherto  been  praoticable.  ^ . 

Prices,  designs,  and  all  useful  1 nformalion  may  b«  obtained  by 
applying  direct  to  the 

MANUFACTORY,  at  CAULDDN  PLACE  ; or  at  the 

SHOW  ROOMS,  FITZ-EYLWIN  HOUSB,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT. 


WHITE  AND  COLOURED 

nLAZED  BRICKS  and  TILES, 

^ GAS  KEIOETS,  FIRE-BRICK'i,  GLAZED  PIPES 
CHIMNEY  TOPS,  ' 

HANtJFACTURED  BY 

THE  FARNLEY  IRON  COMPANY 

(LIMITED),  FARNLEY,  near  LEEDS.  ' 

London  Agent  for  Glazed  Bricks 
Mr.  A.  BARFIELD,  22,  Great  George-st.  Weetminstw. 


DATENJS  for  INVENTIONS.  — Pro- 

A visioual  pjotectlon  confers Imme’liatesfcuritv  with  .k- 

to  msnufacture  auu  tell  mr  six  moulns  at  n tomi  ^'i  r ""  ’ 
cular  of  information  for  Inveiuore.  and'pla.eof  luo  mAs 

i,  with  key.  gratis.  Forelgr • - 

itenpf.-Mr.  CLARK,  Pa' 


i 


THE  BUILDER 


DOULTON  & CO.  LAMBETH, 

MAXUFACTUIIEES  OF 

Faience  for  Art  Decoration,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Stoneware 

Architectural  and  Horticultural  Terra  Cotta,  Sanitary  Ware,  Plumbago  Crucibles,  &o. 

HAVE  OBTAINED  AWARDS  AT  VARIOUS  EXHIBITIONS 

Including  Five  Medals  at  Vienna,  Five  at  Philadelphia, 

AND  THE  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOUR  WITH  GOLD  MEDAL  AT  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1877. 


IiIa,llllfactori6S liAMBETH,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  and  LiNCASniR, 


cilief  Offices : HIGH  STREET,  LAMBETH,  LO^’DON,  S.E. 


Depots:  LITERPOOL,  MANCHESTER,  BIRMINGHAM,  and  PARIS. 


GRANITE  ROCK  AND  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 


For  Floors,  Paving,  &o.  A certain  Preventive  of  Damp  and  Vermin. 
For  Prices  and  Specimens,  apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  67,  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  E.C, 


TO  BUILDERS. — Tiiuity  House,  London. 

September  13lh,  1877. 

This  Corporntlon  helm  de«imo!i  nf  receWloe  TKSDBR8  (or  the 
EKSCTIOS  or  • LtOHTHOU8K,  KOG  SIGNALHOUSB,  DweUlDg*. 
Oiitba  Mings,  and  other  Works.  Ht  Bull  Poitit.  neer  Iirrscombe,  Id 
the  eotintj  of  Heron.  Hereby  give  uolice  thsC  the  PIudi  mer  he 
inspected,  end  fonas  oC  Tender  and  sprciflcailon  obtained  on  eppll- 
c-ition  at  the  Store  Department  at  this  House,  or  to  the  Chief  Coast- 
guard Bo»tiii»u,  at  Morte.  near  IHraeomhe,  on  any  day  between  the 
hodra  of  TE.Ss.ra  and  FOUR  p m.  Tenders,  sealed  and  marked  out- 
elle  "Tender  for  Bull  P.nnt  Lighthoii-o,"  must  he  addressed  to  the 
RecreUrv,  and  dellvere-l  at  this  Hou.e  on  or  before  MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER  5th  next,  and  no  Tender  can  be  enterWnei 'hat  la  not 
made  on  the  form  provided.  The  Corporation  does  not  pledge  itself 
to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. — By  order, 

ROBIN  ALLEN,  SecretstT- 


TO  CONTRACTORS.  - TENDERS  a 

Invited  for  the  Formation  and  Conatmetion  of  NEW  ROAl 
on  the  Addison  Park  Estate,  In  the  parish'of  Fulham,  for  the  Hldla 
Land  Corporation,  Birmingham.  The  drawings  can  ha  seen,  and  1 
quantities  obtain^,  at  the  Offices  of  ROBERT  KEIRLB,  Esq.  Arc 
lect  and  Surveyor,  111,  Tlctorla-stxeet,  Westminster,  at  the  cha; 
of  5a. 

Tenders,  endoreed  '"New  Road,  Addison  Park  Estate,*'  tobeei 
In,  on  or  before  the  Slat  lust,  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  I 
Midland  Land  Corporation,  Birniingbam. 


Borough  of  maidenhead. 

ABCBITECT8-— ( 
the  Maidenhead  i'rban 
INFECTIOUS  DISEA8E 
and'four  female,  with  th« 
ceed  the  sum  ofSOflf.  r_. 

101.  fur  the  best  pIan^  e 
%>hoie  plans  are  selected 
Plans  to  be  eent  to  me,  on 
By  order. 

October  8tb,  1877. 


-COMPETITION  PLANS  are  INVITED  by 
1 Sanitary  Authority  for  a HOSPITAL  foi 
ES,  to  accommorlate  eight  patients,  four  male 
..IS  necessary  offices:.  The  building  not  to  ex- 
The  Banitary  Authority  offers  a preuilnm  ol 
■ ""d  Df.  for  the  second  best.  The 'architect 
'III  be  engage.!  to  superintend  the  work, 
ir  before  the  8lh  of  NOVEMBER  next  — 
E.  DAVEY,  Town  Clerk. 


qro  stone  merchants  and  OTHERS. 

I The  Vestry  of  the  Hamlet  of  Mile-end  Old  Town  will  meet  at 
the  Teetry-hall.  Bancroft-road,  on  WEUNEaDAT.  the  17th  of 
OCTOBER.  IffTT.  at  BBVBN  o'clock  p m.  precisely,  to  receive  TEN- 
DER8  for  lUO  tons  of  4-laeh  by  5-loch  PITCHING  and  60  tons  of 
4-inch  by  7-iDch  Pitching,  to  be  supplied  aud  delivered  according  to 
the  terma  of  a specification,  which  may  be  teen  at  the  Office  of  Mr. 
J M.  KNIGHT,  (be  Bnrveyor,  at  the  Vestry-hall,  between  the  hours 
of  TEN  aui  ONE.  The  contractor  will  be  requited  to  enter  lut  i a 
contract,  to  bo  prepared  by  the  Clerk  to  the  Vestry,  and  find  two 
approved  sureties  to  Join  him  in  a bond.  In  half  the  amount  of  the 
contract,  lor  the  due  performance  thereof.  Tenders,  containing  the 
□ amea  and  addresaes  of  proposed  suretlee.  are  to  be  delivered  at  my 
Office,  endorsed  " Tender  for  Pitching."  before  THRBB  o'clock  In  the 
afternoon  of  Ibeday  of  meeting.  The  Vestry  do  not  bind  themislves 
to  accept  the  lowest  er  any  Tender. 

MILLNER  JUTSITM,  Clerk  to  the  Vestry. 

Vestry-ball,  Bancroft-road.  Hile-end-road, 

October  4tb.  1877^ 


TO  BUILDERS  .md  CONTRACTORS.- 

WANTED,  TENDERS  for  about  2,000  cubic  yards,  of  CO 
CRETE  FOUNUATIONB.  on  the  Thainea.  exclusive  of  pumping  a 
timber  — Apply  for  particulars  to  Mr.  J.  W.  COLE,  Engineer,  8.  ^ 
tcria-chamhers,  Weatm  luster,  on  and  after  MONDAY.  15th  Inita) 


QKEGNESS,  LINCOLNSHIRE.— To  GA 

ENGINEERS, — The  Directors  of  the  Skegness  Gas  Light  ai 
Coke  Company.  Limited,  Invite  Gas  Engineers  to  furnish  PLaNS 
OAS  works,  with  specifications  and  estimates  of  the  cost  therec 
for  the  Parish  ol  Skegness,  in  the  Cuouty  of  Lincoln.  The  Engine, 
whose  plans  are  accepted  will  be  appointed  to  superintend  tl 
erection  at  the  works  till  completion.  The  plana  and  speclfieatloi 
must  be  accompanied  by  a statement  ol  the  commission  require, 
and  such  commiaslon  will  he  inclusive  of  the  cost  of  preparing  plan 
specifications,  and  estimates.  No  premium  or  other  sum  will  be  pal 
to  any  gentleman  whose  plans  are  rejected.  The  plans,  Ac.  are  to  I 
sent  to  the  Managing  Director  of  the  Company,  Mr.  HOBSO 
DUKKLEY,  Sea  View  Hotel,  Skegness,  on  or  before  the  ]i 
NOVEMBER  next.  The  Directors  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  I 
reject  acy  or  all  ol  the  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates,  and  tb* 
do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  other  Eitlmsl 
or  Tender  by  way  ol  commisaion.  The  Managing  Director  wi 
furnish  any  further  information  on  application. 

TWEKO  A STEPHEN,  Becrelaries  bo  the  Company, 
Lincoln.  SSth  September,  1877. 


TO  BUILDERS. — The  Building  Committi 

formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  complete  RESTOB 
TION  of  the  PARISH  CHURCII  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  and  thebul 
ing  of  Two  New  ^tea  thereto,  are  prepared  to  receive  appllcatio 
from  Builders  willing  hereafter  to  offer  TENDERS  for  the  execntli 
of  the  Worka 

Builders  are  requested  to  signify  suchjwish  to  the  Architect,  M 
J.  P,  ST.  AUBYN,  Lamb  Building,  Temple,  London. 


TO  STONE  MERCHANTS  and  OTHERS. 

TheTown  Council  of  theBoronghof  Dover  invite  TENDERS 
fnt  the  8UPLLY  of  1,000  Tons  of  BLUE  GUERNSEY  GRANITE.  150 
Tons  of  GRANITE  SIFTINGS,  and  6,000  Square  Feet  of  YORK 
PAVING. 

The  Broken  Granite  to  be  of  a aixe  to  past  through  a 2) -loch  mesh  ; 
the  Siftings  to  be  of  the  same  Granite,  free  from  dust,  and  of  a aize 
not  leer  than  j-ineb,  nor  more  than  l-incb  cube  ; the  Paving  Stone  to 
beof  not  less  thickness  in  any  part  than  2)  inches,  and  no  stone  less 
than  6 feet  aopeificiat.  The  whole  to  be  of  the  best  quality. 

Delivery. — Half  o'  each  material  before  the  30th  of  November,  and 
remainder  before  the  end  of  February,  1878,  into  carte  to  be  provided 
by  Council  on  the  Quay,  at  Dover. 

Price  to  include  all  charges  except  Dover  Local  and  Haibonr  Dues, 
which  will  be  paid  by  Council. 

Surveyor  to  have  power  to  reject,  If  in  hla  opinion  materials  or  any 
portion  thereof  are  not  In  accordance  with  contract. 

Payment  within  two  months  of  Survey-ir's  certificate. 

FvDsJty  on  defanlt  of  delivery  II  per  day,  And  Connell  may  pro- 
cure similar  material  or  any  other  kind  elsewhere  at  expense  of  con- 
tractor and  deduct  cost  from  moneys  due  to  him,  or  recover  same  as 


TJ'EECTION  of  a COTTAGE  HOSPITAl 

Fi  BERKHAMPSTKAD  UNION.  H ERTS. -The  Rural  Sanltai 
Authority  for  the  District  InviU  TENDERS  for  BUILDINGaHO 
HTAL  In  the  Parish  of  Aldbnry,  near  Tring  SUtton.  The  plans  ai 
specification  may  be  seen  in  the  Board-room,  at  the  Union  Hons 
Great  Berkhampetesd.  en  any  wsek-day,  between  TEN  aud  FOUl 
on  and  after  the  2‘2Qd  instant,  and  the  form  of  Tender,  with  ai 
farther  Information  relative  thereto,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offli 
of  Mr.  JOHN  LADDS,  Architect.  4,  Chapel-street,  Bodford-rov 
London.  W.C.  Tenders  to  be  sent  to  the  Undersigned  on  or  befOJ 
the  12th  NOVEMBER  next,  by  TEN  o-m.  at  the  Boanl-room,  Berl 
hampsteod.  The  lowest  or  any  Tender  will  not  neceeaarily  be  acceptet 
By  order  of  the  Authority,  SAML  STALLON,  Clerk, 

Hemel  Hempatead.  8th  October,  1877. 


CONTBiACTS. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT  CONTRACTS.— 

To  BUILDERS  and  CONTRACTORS  —Triennial  Contracts 
Northern  District, 

TENDERS  are  required  for  the  performance  of  sneh  WORKS  and 
REPAIRS,  aud  for  the  SUPPLY  of  such  BUILDING  MATERIALS 
as  may  be  required  to  War  Department  buildings  and  property  at  the 
undermentioned  sUUon.  Dorn  the  1st  of  December,  1877,  to  the  31st  of 
March.  1880  ;— 

Buiiiierland.  including  Wave  Basin  Battery,  South  Dock  Battery, 
Abbs  Point  Battery,  and  Seabam. 

Persons  wishing  to  Tender  for  the  above  Station  may  obtain  forms 
of  Tender  and  scbedulce  of  priceson  application  to  the  Commanding 


T7ESTRY  of  ST.  MARY,  ISLINGTON.-^ 

V CONSTRUCTION  of  SEWB8-— Notice  is  hereby  given  thii 
the  Vestry  is  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  CONSTRUC 
TION  of  abont  986  feet  of  Half-brick  SEWER  (3  feet  4 iiichee  k 
2 feet  4 inches),  and  about  650  feet  of  13-lnch  PIPE  SEWER,  in  tb 
Arch-way-road,  Upper  Holloway.  Foil  partlenlare  may  be  obtalsei 
on  application  at  the  Vestry  Offices  (Snrveyor  of  Sewers  Department! 
where  plans  and  specification  may  be  inspected.  Teudere  to  b 
delivered,  addmeed  to  the  Vestry  Clerk,  by  TEN  o’clock  on  WET 
NESDAY,  24th  OCTOBER  insL  when  pereone  Teudeiicg  are  expects' 
to  be  In  attendance.  The  Veetry  does  not  bind  itself  to  accept  th 
lowest  or  any  Tender. — By  order, 

JOHN  LAYTON.  Vestry  Clerk. 

Vestry  Officer,  Islington,  October,  1877. 


The  oontract  will  embrsee  brisklayers',  masons',  parlors',  oorpe 
ters'.  plasterers’,  plumbers',  slaters’,  smiths’,  painters’,  and  gasQtU: 

A sum  of  ISs.  6(1.  will  be  ofaorged  for  the  ichedoles,  or  the  sohedul 
of  prices  can  be  seen  at  the  Barrack  Sergeant's  Offioe.  Sandeiland. 
at  the  Royal  Engineer  Offlee,  Newcastle.  Post  Office  Orders  to 
mode  payable  to  B.  Pulkinghorne,  Chief  Clerk,  B.R.  at  ChesUr-roi 
Toet-offiie,  Manchester. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  send  testimonials  of  eompeteney  wi 
their  applications. 

Tenders  to  be  delivered  at  the  War  Office,  London,  on  or  befo 
NOVEMBER  2nd,  1877. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  reserves  the  right  ol  rejecting  at 
or  all  of  the  Tenders. 

Boyol  Engineer  Offlee,  It,  Prineeea-street,  Combrock, 

Mauebes'er.  October  9tb,  1877. 


H of  LONGTON.— The  Town 

desirous  of  receiving  TENDERS  for  the  EBEC- 
tPBLS,  and  an  ENTRANCE  LODGE,  to  bacon- 
, in  the  new<*meterf.  Pi«--  — ' !«  — -■  — 


PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINE  (excellenii 

X Second-haodI,  b ~ • • - - 


specificatiooB 

Offlee  of  the 

or  after  MONDAY, 

before  TUESDAY, 

irsed  ‘"Tendera  for  Chapels."  The  Town  Council 
es  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender.— By  order. 
ARDEN  HARDWICKE,  Borongh  Surveyor. 


r Becond-haodI,  by  Clayton  h Co.  suitable  for  driving  a Brick , 
making  Machine,  Ac.  ! 

Also,  a capital  Beeond-hand  POBTABLS  BMOINE  Mortar  Ultli 
Saw  Table.  Ac. 

BAHEOWS  & STEWART,  Engineers,  Banbuiy 


rro  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  and 

X OTHERS. — The  Metropolitan  Board  ol  Works  hereby  give  notice 
that  they  will  meet  at  the  Offlee  of  the  Beard,  Spring-gardens.  S.W, 
on  FRIDAY, the  2nddayofNOVEUBER  next,  at  TWELVE  o'clock 
at  noon  precisely,  and  will  then  be  prepared  to  open  TENDERS  by 
parties  who  may  be  willing  to  Contract  for  the  formation  of 
CARRTAOEand  FOOTW.AYS.  SEWERS,  ALTERATION  of  ROADS, 
and  other  WORKS  in  connexion  therewith,  between  Farringdon-roid 
and  Wilderness-row,  In  the  Parish  of  Saint  John,  ClerkeaweU,  In  the 
County  of  Middlesex.  Parties  deelroos  to  snbmlt  Tenders  msy 
Inspect  drawings,  and  on  payment  of  6a.  obtain  specification, 


October  loth,  1877. 


lORTABLE  ENGINES  FOR  SALE  o: 

HIRE.— Two  8-Horae  Power,  and  Two  Mortar  MIIIb- 

Apply  to  C.  FISHER, 

No.  22.  Brodford-rood,  Upper  Sydenham,  8-E^ 


Borough  of  Nottingham.— new 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  BUILDINGS  — To  CONTRACTORS. 
The  Corporation  of  Nottingham  ore  desirous  of  receiving  TENDERS 
lor  the  ERECTION  oltheNew  UNIVERSITT  COLLEGE  BUILDINGS 
at  Nottingham.  Persona  wllllngto  Tender  are  requested  to  send  their 
Namee  to  the  Architect.  Messrs.  LOCKWOOD  A HAWSON,  The 
Exchange,  Bradford.  Plant  and  speclQeaGont  may  be  sesa  at  ths 
Offlee  of  the  Borongh  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Noltingbam.  from 
FRIDAY,  the  12th,  until  MONDAY,  the  22nd  day  of  OCTOBER. 
Sealed  Tendera,  endorsed  " Tender  for  University  College  Buildings," 
must  be  sent  to  me  not  later  than  the  2ind  lust.  The  Corporation  do 
not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  ether  Tender. — By 
order,  JOHNSON,  Town  Clerk. 

Municipal  Offices,  Nottingham,  October  8th.  1.877. 


Locomotive  tank  engines.- 

MANNINO.  WARBLE.  A 00. 

BOYNE  ENGINE  WORKS,  LEEDS, 

Have  lereral  now  rsady  for  immediate  delivery,  ol  various  sizes  ail4 
• fsoperlor  design  and  wotkmansblp,  sultabls  for  Contractors,  Dooka 
Oellierles,  Iron  Works,  andBranab  Lines  ol  Railway,  Ac. 
PhotogrepbA  Spectflcatlons.  and  Prices  tent  on  application. 


ONDON  PATENT  FELT  COMPANY’S 

J IMPROVED  ASPHALTIC  ROOFING  FELTS 
DRY  HAIR  FRLT3, 

And  PATENT  SHIP  SHEATHING  FELTS 
Delivered  Free,  at  lowest  Prices. 

Bussex-pUce,  94,  LeisdesAaU  street.  London,  B.O. 


■DOROUGH  of  WOLVERHAMPTON.— 

I ) The  Corporation  of  the  Borough  of  Wolverhampton  are  pre- 
paiwd  to  receive  TENDERS  for  (be  EXECUTION  of  PRIVATE 
DRAINAGE  WORKS  for  a period  of  Twelve  months.  Copies  of  the 
specification,  form  of  Tender,  and  schedule  of  prices  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  B.  EA8TLAKE  THOMS,  C.B.  the  Borough  Engineer,  on 
payment  of  one  guinea,  which  will  be  returned  on  receipt  ol  a bonA- 
fide  Tender. 

Sealed  Tenders  to  be  delivered  at  the  Borongh  Engineer's  Office. 
Town-baU,  Wolverbsjnptou,  on  or  before  SATURDAY,  27ch 
OCTOBER  instant,  addressed  to  tbe  Chalrmaa  ol  the  Sewerage  Com- 
mittee. and  endorsed  "Tender  for  Frira'e  Drainage  " 

Tbe  Corporation  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 
any  Tender.  H.  UNDERHILL,  Town  Clerk. 

’Town-ball,  Wolverhampton, 41b  October,  1877. 


TJ^MBOSSED  FLOCK  PAPERS  (New 

t'J  Improved).  Patented  in  tbe  United  Kingdom  and  in  FnmM 
dpeelaily  adapted  for  wall,  celUng.  and  general  surface  decoratiOB 
Arristie  doMgns  in  hoad-mada  papers,  of  superior  quality,  in  ever] 
•lyle.  Dado  deeoraUona  ■mboosed  leathers  and  raised  flooki. 

WM,  WOOLLAM8  A CO.  MANUFACTURING  PAPBR-aTAINBBaj 
No.  UO,  High-street,  nsor  Manoheeter-equore,  London,  W. 


ri'^HE  BOARD  of  WORKS  for  the  Lewisham 

X District.— To  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS.— Notice  is  hereby 
given  that  the  Board  Is  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the 
ERECTION  of  a LODGE  and  WAITING  ROOM,  at  the  Recreatlon- 
groond,  Sydenham.  The  draeings  and  specification  can  be  seen,  and 
full  psrticulais  ohrained,  on  or  after  tbe  17lh  last,  at  the  Offices  of 
Mr.  ROBERT  WALKER.  Architect,  Ida,  Kieg's-arms-yard.  F.C. 
Tenders,  endorsed  " Tender  for  Lodge.  Ac."  to  be  delivered  at  the 
Board's  offices.  Callord,  on  or  before  the  30th  Instant  The  Board 
4oes  no-  hind  itself  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender  —By  order 

r,*. V SAML.  EDWARDS,  Clerk  to  the  Board, 


TO  BUILDERS.— TEND  KES  are  required 

for  Two  small  DETACHED  HOUSE.S.  of  similar  design,  to  be 
erected  at  Hertford,  on  the  Bayley  Hall  Estate.  Plans  can  be  seen 
at  the  Offices  of  T.  TAYLOR  SMITH.  Architect  4,  Cucua-place, 
Finsbury,  and  Messrs.  SMITH  A AUSTIN,  Hertford,  on  and  after 
|MONDAY  next,  the  ISth  init. 


ED  SAND,  quite  free  from  Loam/ 

FOB  SALE. 

Put  on  South-Eaelem  Railway  at  2s.  9d.  per  yard. 

Apply  to 

J,  ASHWORTH,  DorkBg. 


Catford,  S.E.  10th  October,  1877. 
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mo-riai  V nllllll  n An  ENGINEERS,  IRONFOUNDERS.St  CONTRACTORS.  CHIEF  OFFICES : 141,  CSliNSS  STBEET,  E.C, 
MfiTTWl  !■  aHAW  & UU  MANUFACTURERS  OF  RIVEITED  GIMERS,  ROLLED  JOISTS,  BRIDGES,  ROOFS,  TALKS,  COlUH.TS,  CASTIIiSS,  ao. 
tlini  I ■■  wwa  THE  LARGEST  TOWN  STOCK  OF  ROLLED  BEAMS,  PLATES,  TEE  & ANGLEIRON  kept  *t 

WATERLOO  B-.KIOE  WHARF 


EICHARD  MORELAND  & SON. 

2^  I L L W 12^  I C3- H O?  S .7^  IST  ID  E IT  C3- I I^  E E E/ S , 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

CONSTRUCTIONAL  IRON  WORK, 

3,  01d.street,  London,  E.C-,  Corner  of  GosweU-road. 


Messrs.  E.  Moreland  & Son,  Engineers,  3,  Old-street,  E.C.  October  30th,  1876. 

We  are  pleased  to  inform  yoa  that  your  Patent  Fire-Proof  Flooring  was  the  meani 
of  Saviag  the  Steam  Engine  and  Boiler  from  destruction  in  the  fire  that  oocnrrod  at 
onr  Albert  Oil  Mills.  Hammersmith.— Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  PINCHIN,  JOHNSON,  & CO.” 


ZINC  ROOFING. 

Vieille  Montagne  Co.’s  Manufacturing  Agents,  P.  BRABY  & CO.  Lim''- 

By  the  adoption  of  oar  Patent  Solid  Eidge  Plates  the  use  of  solder  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  consequently  the  danger  incurred  by  the  use  of  flre-pots  is  aToided. 

F.  BRABY  A CO. 

Hare  recently  introduced  New  Ornamental  Zino  "FISH  SCALE  TILES,"  which  are  now  being  very  extensively  used  on  the  Continent,  they  being  specially  adapted 
for  ROOFS,  MANSARDS,  TOWERS,  and  CIRCULAR  TURRETS;  having  a Groove  Lap,  they  are  more  ornamental  and  weatber-prool  than  Slates. 

Ornamental  Stamped  Zinc  for  Cornices,  String  Courses,  Entablatures,  &c.  to  any  Design. 

Estimates  for  every  description  of  Zino  Work  forwarded  on  application. 

FITZEOY  WORKS,  EU6TON  EOAD,  LONDON,  N.W.;  HATTON  GARDEN,  LIVERPOOL!  GREAT  CLYDE  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


MEASURES  BROTHERS  & CO.  Southwark  St.,  London,  S.E. 

Proprietors  of  Phillips’s  Patent  Rights,  and  Manufacturers  of  Patent  Qirders,  Rolled  Iron  Joists,  Riveted  Girders, 
Flitch  Plates,  Columns,  Fire-proof  Floors,  Tee,  Angle,  and  Sash  Iron,  &c. 

Have  always  in  their  TOWN  STOCK  about  3,000  TONS  of  the  following  sires,  from  which  orders  can  bo  immediately  executed 
at  low  prices.  Section  Sheets  and  Book  free  on  application. 


MANCHESTER  OFFICE:  6,  BOND  STREET. 


3"  X 3"-101b.  porft. 

6"  X 3"=131b.  per  ft. 

7"  X 2"=14  lb.  per  ft. 

&"  X 3J"=24  lb.  per  ft. 

12"  X 6"  =421b.  perft. 

6 X 4i=23  „ „ 

7 X 3}-20  „ „ 

8x4  =23  „ „ 

10  X =32  „ „ 

8x6  =29  „ „ 

10  X 6 =36  to  43  „ 

16  X 6^  4 6 =60  4 02  „ 

1 6 X 2 = 8 „ 

6x6  s29  „ „ 

8x6  =34  „ ., 

10  X 6 =58  „ „ 

X 7 =100  „ „ 

JOISTS— Length  from  10  feet  to  38  feet.  PLATES— Wiuth  6"  to  IS"  ; Length.  12  feet  to  30  feet ; Thioknees,  i"  to  J". 


DENNETT’S  FIRE-PROOF  OONSTRUOTION 

As  Patented  in  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  th.©  United  State^ 

SECTIONS  OF  FLOORS. 


ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPlTALi 

This  method  nf  (lonstmotion  haa  been  found  to  be  moat  Economical,  Easy  of  Adaptation,  and  poaseaaing  Great  Strength,  Edgidity,  and 
highly  Pire-proof  character.  It  baa  been  subjected  at  variona  times  to  severe  teats,  and  is  now  generally  adopted  by  the  first  architocta  of  the  day 

TESTIMONIAL. 

I have  made  use  of  Messrs.  Dennett  4 Co.’s  material  for  Pire-proof  Arching,  and  tbongh  I have,  happily,  had  no  praetiwl  ^erionce  of  its  efBcieuoy  as  ag^net  fire, 
I ean  bear  witness  to  its  strength,  and  its  extreme  oonvenience  of  application.  I have  made  use  of  it  in  positions  in  'wmea  I should  have  lound  it  aimcmt 
to  introduce  any  other  fire-proof  material,  and  it  has  this  adva^ge,  that  the  arches  constructed  of  it  are  so  wtirelym  one  mass  that  t^y  d® * q * 

oompact  shell  or  inverted  basin,  and  are,  consequently,  almost  wholly  free  from  lateral  pressure.  GlsO.  GiliBnaT  BOOIi,  aO,  Upnng  Gardens, 

ROBERT  DENNETT  X CO. 

No.  6,  WHITEHALL,  LONDON,  S.W. ; STATION  STBEST,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Drawings,  Estimat«B,  and  ftlU  Partioulara  wUl  be  fnmished  withont  obarge  by  tbe  Patentees,  on  application  to  either  ol  the  above  addresses. 

Eongh  Sketches  or  Tracings  of  Plans  should  accompany  the  application. 


ILLUSTEATBD  LISTS  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 
ORDERS  EXECUTED  FROM  STOCK  ON  RECEIPT. 


New  London  Showrooms  now  open— 
93  & 95,  aUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C. 


TOVES 


LOW 


NbRFOLI^tRO^NAViifili^jitt^ 


ORIGINAL  MANDPAOTDEERS  OF 

The  “NORWICH”  STOVES. 


“ Excellent  in  every  way.” 

See  the  Times,  Jan.  30,  1877. 


WIRE  NETTING,  LAWN  MOWERS, 
ROLLERS,  CHAIRS, 
and  all  GARDEN  REQUISITES. 


Descriptive  Catalogues  free  on  Application. 


B,  B.  & B.  are  also  llanufaotarers  of  the 
“Diamond,”  “Cottage,”  “Norfolk,”  and  “Uni- 
versal ” Ranges,  and  will  be  happy  to  furnish 
compreheneiv©  Price  Lists  upon  application. 
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WOOD-WORKING  MACHINERY. 

gsVIBlSlNA  EXHXBXVXON,  1873,,- 


Wf\ 


STANLEY 


A.  RANSOME  & OO. 


WORKS,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 

AND  BATTERSEA  FOUNDRY,  BATTERSEA,  SAY. 

Invite  tlie  attention  of  BUILDERS  and  Others  to  their  new  and  comi^lete  set  of  JOINERS’  and 
other  TV  OOD-II OEKING  MACHINERY,  which  can  be  seen  daily  in  operation  at  their  SHOTV^- 
ROOM  for  MACHINERY  IN  MOTION  at  the  STANLEY  TVORKS. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  PERIN’S  PATENT  FRENCH  BAND-SAW  BLADES. 

ILLUSTR.iTED  CATALOGUES  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  AT 

STANLEY  WORKS,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


SAMUEL  WORSSAM  & CO. 


Worssam's 

Patent  General  Joiner. 


WOOD-WORKING  MACHINES. 

OAKLEY  WORKS, 

KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 

MANUrAOTURBRS  OP 

Every  Description  of  Machine  for  Saw  Mills,  Builders, 
Contractors,  Cabinet  and  Pianoforte  Mannfacturva, 
Sbip-buildera,  Can-iage  and  Wagon  Works, 
Government  Dockyards,  &o. 

PRIZE  MEDALS— 

LONDON,  PARIS,  VIENNA,  INDIA.  SANTIAGO,  STOCKHOLM, 
GOTHENBURG,  and  NORRKOPING. 


PEEIN'S  FRENCH  BAND  SAWS. 

ILLUSTR.ATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 


CHARLES  POWIS  & CO. 

Engineers,  LONDON, 

CO,  GRACECHUROII  STREET,  E.C.  and 
CYCLOPS  WORKS,  MILL  WALL,  E. 

With  Enlarged  Fire-boxes  for  Burning  Wood,  &o. 

STATIONARY  STEAM  ENGINES, 

Sawing  and  Wood -Working  Machinery, 

STEAM  CRANES  AND  HOISTS, 

STONE  SAWING  MACHINERY,  MORTAR  MILLS, 

AND  CONTRACTORS’  PLANT  GENERALLY. 


The  above  can  be  secured  by  Twelve  Monthly  Payments. 
CATALOGUES  FREE  on  APPLICATION. 


PATENT  MOQLDIKQ 


PBIZE  MEDALS— LONDON,  1862.  VIENNA,  1073.  PARIS,  1867. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON  & SON, 

The  Largest  Saw  Mill  Engineers  and  Wood-Gutting  Machinists, 
KAILWAY  WOKKS,  ROCHDALE,  near  MANCHESTER. 
And  145,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  WOOD-CUTTING  MACHINERY, 

High-PresBure  Condenaing  and  Compoond  Steam  Engioea,  BoUers,  Shafting,  Qeariog,  As 
Special  Machines  for  Cask-Making,  Wheel-Making,  Railwaj  Carriage,  A Wagon  Bniidisg,  Ae 
niostrated  Catalogoes  and  Full  Fartieulara  on  Application. 


POR  HIKE  or  bALE,  Cheap,  a Odpital 

8-H.P-  PORTABLK  ESOINS  »n-l  a 7 f«et  6 io.  S10ET.\K- 
itlLL.  Both  nearly  u-w.  Oujy  need  fonr  months.  GmrauteeJ. 

WURR  & LEWIS. 

»a  IS,  WALBEOOK,  LONDON. 


PORTABLE  ENGINES  (Secondhand)  of 

X S,  7,  B.  9.  and  10  b.p.  TO  BE  SOLD  Cheap.  Quaranteed  to 
iu  a thorougb  aUte  of  repair. 

For  partteulara  aud  pricea,  apply  to — 

ROBEY  & CO.  Engineers,  Linooln. 


Band  saw  blades,  extra  tough. — 

For  Price  List  of  FBENCH  SAWS  made  Irom  our  Patent 
"Double  Diamond  " Steel,  apply  to 

M,  POWIS  BALE  & CO. 

Saw-DUU  Engiueere,  20,  Budge-row.  London. 
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Mtf.  REYNOLDS  & GO.  ENGINEERSJS, SOUTHWARK  ST.  LONDON, S.E. 


The  “MONARCH” 

PATENT 

MORTISING  MACHINE. 


E.  W.  EETNOLDS  & CO.’S  NEW  PATENT 

‘IMPERIAL  ’ COMBINATION  SELF-FEEDING 

SAW  BENCH, 


BrECIALLT  DE3IGMEI>  FOB  HAND-POWER. 

Price,  complete,  .£22. 

Without  Baud  Saw  Apparatus,  £14.  10a. 


F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Builders’  Machinery 


The  “ROYAL” 

Patent  Combined  Mortising, 
Tenoning,  and  Boring  Machine. 
Price,  with  Chisels,  &o.,  £15.  15s. 

Complete  with  Boring  Apparatus  and 
Tenoning  Tool,  £21. 


and  Appliances  on  Application. 


CHAPLINS’  PATENT  PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, 


STATIONARY  ENGINE.  HOISTING  ENGINE.  STEAM  CRANE.  CONTRACTORS'  LOCOMOTIVE.  SH!PS’  ENGINE  1 DISTILLER.  WINDING  & PUMPING  ENGINE. 

From  1 to  30  horse  power,  1 to  30  horse  p<?wer.  16  cwt.  to  20  tons.  9 to  27  horse  power.  For  Winding,  Cooking,  and  6 to  30 horse  power, 

Ifo  Bailding  required.  "With  or  without  Jib.  For  Wharf  or  RaO.  For  steep  Inclines  and  Distilling. 

quick  Curves.  Sanctioned  by  H.  M . Government. 

Parties  are  cautioned  against  using  or  purchasing  Imitations  or  Infringements  of  these  Patent  Manufactui’es. 

PATENTEES  AND  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

ALEXANDER  CHAPLIN  & CO.  CRANSTONHILL  ENGINE  WORKS,  GLASGOW. 

[iOiidon House : M'KENDRICK,  BALL,  & CO.  63,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  HIGH-SPEED  HOISTS 

(As  used  daily  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company). 

Manufacturers  of  Improved  Self-Acting  Machinery  for  Working-up  Plastic  and  Non-Plastic  Fire  and  other  Clays. 

“Al”  PATENT  CLAY  and  MORTAR  MILLS  (Steam,  Horse,  or  Hand  Power). 

MILLS  with  Perforated  Bottoms  and  Steam.heated  Pans  and  Boilers. 

VERTICAL,  HORIZONTAL,  PORTABLE,  and  LOCOMOTIVE  STEAM-ENGINES. 
SAWING  and  WOOD-WORKING  MACHINERY. 

STONE  SAWING  and  POLISHING  MACHINERY. 

CONCRETE  MIXERS,  PILE-DRIVERS,  CRANES,  PUMPS,  WAREHOUSE  HOISTS,  &o. 

N.B. — AU  kinds  of  Second-hand  Plant  for  Sale  or  Hire. 


F.  W.  JACKSON,  Contractors’  Engineer,  Kingsbury  Road,  Dalston,  London,  N, 


MACNAUGHT,  ROBERTSON,  & CO., 


IRON,  STEEL,  AND  GIRDER  MERCHANTS, 

BANKEND,  SOUTHWARK,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Bar,  Rod,  Hoop,  Ang!**,  Tee,  CbauDe),  Sheet,  Piste,  and  Sash  Iron,  of  every  quality  and 
deBcription ; Chequered  Floor  Plates,  Bulb  and  Deck  Beam  Iron,  Bolts  and  Nuts,  Bolt  Ends, 
Rivets,  Cbaiu,  Forging®,  Steel,  Files,  Zinc,  Anvils,  Vices,  S^see  Blocks,  &o.  j Gas,  8t«ara, 
Galvanised  and  Boiler  Tubes  and  Fittings  ; Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Middleabro’  Pig  Iron,  Rolled 
and  Riveted  Girders  and  Joists,  Flitch  Plates,  Builders'  Bond  Hooping,  and  Bridge  and  Con- 
tractors’  Rails.  Prompt  deliveries  from  Stock  or  Works. 

NEW  SECTION  SHEETS,  Table  of  Strtngths,  aud  Price  Lists  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Card, 


PATENTED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  BELGIUM. 

EVANS  & SWAIN’S  PATENT  CONSTRUCTION 

FOR  FLOORS,  CEILINGS,  ROOFS,  STAIRCASES,  Sc. 

Combining  Simplicity  'with  Strength,  and  Fire  Resistance  practically  unlimited. 

Sxtract  from  tLe  “ Times,”  April  20th,  1877,  after  Public  Test  of  Trial  Floor. — “ In  a very  short  time  there  was  a Uerc*-  furnace  blazing  in  the  building, 
which,  for  along  time,  had  no  perceptible  ell'ect  upon  the  lloi>r,  which  externally  remained  perfectly  cool.  ...  In  orier  to  test  and  compare  the  action  of  the  lire  ...  an  oroinary 
7-iD.  rolled  iron  joist  had  been  previously  placed  on  supports  inside  the  bnilding,  directly  over  the  fire,  and  within  a foot  of  the  ceiling,  a "eight  of  about  3 cwt.  being  jdaced  on 

its  centre  : after  being  exposed  for  about  one  hour  to  the  flames,  the  iron  joist  became  bent  aud  twisted,  and  finally  toppled  over  into  the  lire  in  a crippled  condition The 

flooring  was  exposed  to  such  an  intense  heat,  and  under  such  conditions,  as  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  could  occur  at  an  erdinary  fire Messrs.  Evans  & Swain  are  to 

bo  congratulated  on  the  success  of  their  experknent.” 

Full  particulars  will  be  sent  on  application  to  Meisrs.  EVANS  & SWAIN, 

1^0.  6,  SOXJ'TTTAk.nyCIPTOTT  STE.SET,  LOTTZ^OTT,  W-O. 

N.B. — The  Patenteea  are  open  to  treat  for  the  Sale  of  their  French  and  Belgian  Patents. 
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WURR  & LEWIS.  ENGINEERS.  18,  WALBROOK.  LONDON,  E. 


GALVANISED  CORRUGATED  IRON  ROOFS,  BUILDINGS,  AND 

Fer  which  Estimates  will  be  giyen  on  spplicatioD.  " 


Erected  complete  in  this  Coantry,  or  prepared  to  Flan 
for  Erection  Abroad,  either  witn  Timber 
Framing  or  wholly  in  Iron. 

Galyanised  or  Faiated  CormRated  Iron  Roofing 
Flatea  and  Tiles. 


FRANCIS  HORTON  & CO. 

NAYLOR  STREET,  LIVERPOOL.  _ 

open  Shed  for  ooTering  Large  Area.  HEATT  CORRUGATED  IRON  PLATES  '“^^er^^'store  for  Wharf,  «e. 

For  Fire-Proof  Floors,  Roadways,  Parapets,  &c.  Wrought-Iron  Tanks,  Guttering,  and  Constructional  Wrought-Iron  Work. 

Desiene  prepared,  and  Hlnatratiye  Descriptive  Catalogues  forwarded  on  application. 

Improved  Lightning  Conductors,  with  Fittings  complete,  simple  in  conatrnction  and  easily  erected  by  a careful  mecbanio. 

LOHroON  OFFICE : 1,  DELAHAY  STREET  <First  Door  out  of  Great  George  Street),  WESTMINSTER,  S.H 


FIRST -CLASS  PRIZE  MEDAL,  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION. 

CLARK  Ef  COM  PANY’S 

NOISELESS  SELF-COILING  REVOLVING  STEEL  SHUTTER* 

NO  ADVANCE  IN  PRICES. 

LONIKM?— Bafchbone-plaoe,  Oxford-atreet.  NEW  YORK— 162,  West  27th.Bteeet.  DUBLIN— 18,  Saffolk.sta-eet. 

PARIS — Bne  Notre  Dame  dee  Viotoiree,  40,  MANCHESTER — 57,  Market-street.  EDINBURGH — 21,  South  St.  DaTiAstraatt 

VIENNA — Kamthner  Straase,  8.  LIVERPOOL — 87,  Lord-street,  MELBOURNE— 44,  Queen. streat. 


PP  A "WPIQ  ^ r*n  I 174,  GRAY’S  INN  ROAD,  LONDON,  and 
XXVAllUXO  yj\J,  J 47a,  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER. 

IMPROVED  SELF-ACTING  WOOD  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS,  WITH  HARDENED  STEEL  BANDS 

STEEL  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof.  Require  no  Machinery. 

CITEVILINEAR  IRON  SHUTTERS,  WITH  GEAR,  SUITABLE  FOR  BANKS  OR  SHOPS, 
BRASS  SASH-BARS  and  Sl’ALL.BOAED  PLATES.  NO  ADVANCE  IN  PRICES.  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 


WURR  & LEWIS  ENGINEERS,  16.  WALBROOK,  LONDON,  E.( 

Patent  Combined  General  Joiner  and  Band  Sawing  Machine, 

FOE  MOULDING,  GROOVING,  RABBETING,  &c. 

To  Cut  11  in.  deep, 

Price,  with  Countershaft,  £60. 


This  Machine,  with  a 
4-horse  Engine  and  Boiler, 
delivered  and  Fixed,  £195, 


Can  be  seen  at  any  time. 


MOLINE’S  PATENT  WROUGHT-IEON  WINDOWS. 

Sole  Blanafacinirers  i 
THE 

GENERAL  IRON  FOUNDRY  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

BROKEN  WHARF,  & 43  UPPER  THAMES  ST. 

LONDON. 


gAVING  IN  GAS.: 

D.  HULBTT.  INVENTOE  mud  PATENTEE.  Tt«  Mercuriml  Urn 
R«iiaI&tor  im  the  osljr  etficleut  lunmoieDt  lor  liuiurmg;  whalamaia 
and  aoitorm  lighting,  eqtuH.lu.  'be  pre.eurt  mud  prsveullug  uf 
irregolmrity  In  the  height  o(  'he  Amine.  ; 

D.  HULETT  & CO.  5i  mid  56,  High  Holbom, : 

UmnuCactartii  cl  GuOhiudellan,  Qlmma  I.ueUM,  So. 


Illustrated  Proepectns  forwarded  on  appUoation, 
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COTTAM  & CO.  IRON  WORKS,  2,  WINSLEY  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

PATENTEES  AND  ORIGINAL  INVENTORS  OP  THE 

IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  STABLE  AND  HARNESS  FITTINGS. 

PATRONISED  BY  THE  ENGLISH  AND  CHIEF  FOREIGN  GOVERNl\rENTS,  AS  WELL  AS  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL  NOBILITY 
GENTRY,  AND  HUNTING  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  THE  KINGDOM.  ’ 


_ SECURITY  FROM  ACCIDENT,  Promotion  of  HEALTH,  COMFORT,  and  CONDITION,  Economy  in  the  use  of  Food,  and  ImperviousnesB  to  Infection  are  some  of  the 
ofCOTTAM'S  Plain  and  Enamelled  IRON  FITTINGS  for  Stalls,  Loose  Boxes,  and  Harness  Rooms. 

_ THESE  iITTINGS,  now  so  generally  speoifled  by  Architects,  MAY  BE  SEEN  (variously  arranged)  in  full-sized  Stalls,  Loose  Boxes,  and  Harness  Rooms,  at  the 
.aoufactory  (of  the  original  inventors),  2,  WlNSLEY-STEEET,  OXFOED-STREET,  W,  APPLY  FOB  No.  3 CATALOGUE  (FREE  OF) 

lOTTAM  & CO.  IRON  WORKS,  2,  WINSLEY  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

N.B. — Winsley-street  is  the  street  opposite  the  Pantheon. 


5T.  PANOHAS  IRON-WORK  COMPANY 

OLD  ST.  PANCRAS  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 


STABLE  FITTINGS. 


BVEBT 

VAEKTY 

or 

ITTINGS  FOR 
STALLS 

AND 

[lOOSE  BOXES, 


PAVING, 

DRAINAGE 

LIGHTING, 

VENTILATION, 

&C.  &C.  &C. 

or  ALL 

CLASSES, 


To  be  seen  in  the  STABLE  (rf  iOO  feet  in  length,  ereoted  at 
BT.  PANCRAS  IRON  WORKS,  OLD  SAINT  PANCRAS  ROAD. 


The  Bt.  Pancras  Iron-Work  Oompsoy  have  done  a devcr  thing,  and  a usefnl  thing."— HaiTder,  30th  July,  1870.1 

PORTABLE  STEAM  PUMPING  ENGINES 

ON  HIRE. 

Side  Entrance  Covers,  Doors  and  Frames,  Penstocks, 
Tide  Flaps,  QuUy  and  Air  Grates, 


GEORGE  WALLER  & CO.  PhiBiiii  Engfineering  Work#, 

HOLLAND  STREET,  SOUTHWARK,  B.B.j  and  at 
BTBOUD.  GLOUCESTERSHIRE- 


CLAYTON  X SHUTTLEWORTH’S 

NEW  CATALOGUE,  No.  77, 

WITH  REVISED  LIST  OF  PRICES  OF 

PORTABLE  ENGINES  AND  THRASHING  MACHINES, 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  PATENT  COMBINED  GUARD  AND  FEEDER. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 

STRAW  ELEVATORS  AND  STACKERS. 
HORIZONTAL  FIXED  ENGINES. 

CIRCULAR  SAWS. 

CORN  MILLS,  &c.,  &c. 

CAH  BE  OBTAINED,  POST  FREE,  BT  APPLICATION  TO 

CLAYTON  & SHUTTLEWORTH,  LINCOLN; 

8,  LOMBARD  ST.,  LONDON  ; and  35  & 37,  TARLETON  ST.,  LIYERFOOL. 

WALKER’S  CORRUGATED  IRON  WORKS. 

IRON  ROOFS,  WORKSHOPS,  STORES, 

COTTAGES,  0HUECHE8.  SCHOOLS,  &o. 

roB  son  OR  xxfobt. 

SSTIMATBS  and  DESIGNS  on  AppGoation  to 

M.  H.  Davies, 

OBAireB  BOAD,  BEBMONDBHY,  B.B  — BrMMiaxxs  18M 


IRON  FOUNDERS 
TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES. 
Prize  Medala  awarded : 

LONDON,  PARIS,  and  BRUSSELS. 


MUSGRATE’S 

PATENT  STABLE  FITTINGS, 

MUSGRATE’S  PATENT 
IROV  COWHOUSE  FITTINGS, 
MUSGRAVE’S  PATENT 
SLOW  COMBUSTION  STOVES. 

Priced  Catalosnes,  oopionely  illostrated,  and  Esti. 
mates  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to 

MUSGUAVE  & CO. 

(LIMITED), 

ANN  STREET  IRON  WORKS/ 
BELFAST, 

Aud  97,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W- 


>ATENT  WROUGHT  NAILd 

J.  J.  C<JHDEa  4 CO.  DOS  WOEK8, 
NEWPOUT,  taOWMOUTHSHlKE, 

Ehe  FATKNraES  rad  MANUFACTTUaBBa  of  tbe  wcS-knoVO 

PATENT  WROUGHT  NAILS, 

Commonly  known  u EWBAKK'S  Kails, 

Destro  to  make  it  knovrii  that  they  haveadc^rtoda 


As  their  Trade  M&rk ; and  that  sU  Kails  nov  a 

them,  except  cLisp.  bo.Lr  this  mark  upon  tbsir  b 

within  every  pack..«e  sent  from  thslr  works  is  slsc  , 

benring  thetr  usme  rad  address.  Ail  their  boos  are  also  brand^  . 
'*  CORDES  4 00." 

These  Kails  are  manufactored  by  J.  J.  03BDB8  4 00.  oat  of  senp 
tnd  the  best  kinds  of  pig  ta-on,  and  have  long  since  earned  the  ropM> 
all  others.  Tbe  Kails  are  all  uniform  in 
i.e  pcrlecc,and  count  out  full  DMD  to  tbe  AL 


PATENT  WROUGHT  NAILS, 

HaiiuLuttired  by  J.  J.  OORVUa  t COMTAKr, 

THE  ONLY  PATENT  WROUGHT  NAILS 

which  are  onifcpTm  In  their  make,  the  bnlk  always  ecm-  A 
■ponding  to  the  sauiiile.  They  are  distlngnlshed  by  a star 
on  tbe  head,  and  they  count  fuB  1,000  nails  to  their  rvapeetive 
weights.  Suld  by  all  Iruomongcra  A stock  of  tbe.a  is-kept  * 
by  &e  Agents, 

JOHN  GEORGE  & SONS, 

JnU  Hinas  & OEURQS, 

Gaiural  Ironmoi  ger>,  Urus-fnuHdry,  and  Hail  WarehoQBav 
No  6C.  CAHKOK  oTRt  BT,  LONDON,  KG. 


Nails  and  ironmongery 

from  BIRSnNQHAH  direct, 

Bulldefi,  Contractors,  and  Others,  eupplled  with  KAILS,  IBOK, 
and  ntONMONOEBT  of  every  description,  at  the 
LOWEST  BIRMIKQUAH  PRICES, 

A oflinplete  Det  of  which  will  be  forwarded  npon  application. 

FEANCIB  BIAKCHI  4 CO.,  26,  SUMMEE  ROW, 

BIRMINGHAM  : 

And  llA,  SHEBBOBNB  LABB,  lONDON, 
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A.  STEER  & COMPANY, 

ITOVE  & RANGE  MAKERS,  & IMPORTERS  OF  MARBLE  GHiMNEYPIECES, 


ART  METAL  FOUNDERS  S 


PATENTEES  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
FIBB.GEATE3  for  ECONOMISING  FUEL  and 
UTILISING  HEAT. 

This  Grate  ia  now  in  Use  at  Cbaring-Cross  Foapit 
Greenwich  Infirmary,  Leaveeden  and  Caterbsm  ABylao 


AU  kinda  of  MARBLE  and  ENAMELLED  SLATE  CLOSE  and  OPEN  FIRE  RANGES  of  orery  Clast 

CHIMNEYPIECE8.  and  Price. 

Special  Estimates  given  for  Stable  Fittings,  Ornamental  Castings, Carriage  Entrance  Gates  and  Railings,  Cast  Iron  Stairs,  Stair  Railings, 

Verandahs,  Balconettes,  &o. 

DEAWINGS  AND  PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

Warehoase  & Show-rooms,  114,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET.  LONDON,  E.O. 
PATENT  ASPHALTE  CALDRONS, 

WITH  TOOLS  COMPLETE,  for  LAYING  ASPHALTE  FLOORS. 

NEW  VERTICAL  ENGINES,  CIRCULAR  SAWS,  CARTS  FOR  BUILDERS’ 

WOODS,  COCKSEDCE.  & CO.  STOWIVIARKET. 


TMPROVED  CHEAP  KITCHENER,' 

LSUITABLB  TO  COTTAGBaANU  PLaCBS  WTJBKB  BCONOMY 
IN  ReACR  IS  UE.SIRED 

The  24-inch  and  3e-inon  sizes  uoncain  Hot  j:-  ~;'~u 
P’Me,  IroniDB  dtore,  17-inch  Oven,  and 
Hoaste: , irith  Shelves  and  Ventilator,  Boiler 
and  Brnss  Tap,  Flue  Pipe  and  Eetiister,  and 
thus  pussesB  all  the  qualities  of  the  first- 
olass  Ranges,  while,  from  their  constraotion, 
they  requires  little  or  no  eetting. 

Price  oomplete, 

2lin,.,61s.^  Improved  Cheap  -• 

Liberal  Diseoant  to  ~ 

and  the  Trade.  i’ 

OOUWTBTORllBRfl  PROMPTLY  !■  ■ ' < "■'llitlffl 

BXKCOTED.  L i 

70UNG  * Bnss,  I 

DlrmlngUam  and  Wolverhampton 'I  ISwaSSivSF' 


GUNDY’S  PATENT  ECONOMIC  COTTAGER’S  COOKING 

AND  IRONING  STOVES. 


These  EngraviuBB  represent  the  Smalleat 
size  Stove,  viz.  24  in.  long,  24  in.  high, 
and  15  in.  deep,  The  Oven  is  18  in.  long, 
14  in.  deep,  and  11  in.  high.  The  Boiler 
contains  tnree  pails  of  water. 

This  Stove,  also  CUNDT’S  PATENT 
BRICK  OVEN,  Doable  Fall-down  Bar 
KITCHEN  RANGE,  and  Patent  BRICK 
OVEN,  Semi-close  Range,  also  CUNDY’S 
Patent  Original  FIRE-BRICK  W arm- 
air  Ventilating  STOVE,  euitable  for 
Churches,  HalJa,  Schools,  and  Staircusea, 
can  be  seen  in  operation  daily  at  the 
SHOW-ROOMS  of  the  Manufacturer, 

■WM.  ADDIS, 

6,  7,  & 15.  LEICESTER  STREET, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


■Wholesale  IroLinorgar*. 

18,BLAKDFOHD8TKgtT,  i^.  MWB 

BAKER  STREET.  W . 

91  A 93,  DAVIES  STREET, 

OXFORD  8TEBET.  WVw . 

RANGB3,  RAIN-WATF.R  and  all  ottev  OASTINGP, 
BUILDEK8'  and  tTFQOLSTBSBBS’ IBOK- 
MONGEaT  In  ORK.4T  VARIETY 


WHE.\  CLOSED  FOR  B.VKING, 


WHEN  USED  OPEN. 


Proapectna,  with  full  Deaoription  and  Price  of  the  above,  will  be  Bent  per  Prat  on  application, 


STOVES.  KANGJiS, 

EAIN'.WATER  fiOODi",  and 

BUILDEBS'  IRUNMONGEEA- 
J.  MIEAVS,  Wholesale  Ii 


PATENT  CLOSE  AND  OPEN  EIRE  COOKING  RANGE 


(No.  220),  Mannfactnred  by  the  Patentees, 

NEWTON,  CHAMBERS,  & CO. 

THOENCLTFFE  IRON  WORKS, 

WEAR  BHEFFIELD. 

A MODERN  INVENTION. 

The  high  prlM  of  coal  baa  Induced  Measn  KBWTON, 
CHAMBERS,  a CO.  to  direct  their  attention  te  the 
ECONOMISING  OF  FUEL  IN  COOBIINQ  RANGES, 
and  they  have  doy  Patented  an  ApparaCce  which  they 
believe  to  be  the  moat  efflclent,  aimple,  and  eooaomioa] 
of  anything  ever  yet  inveofed. 

It  coneiata  of  a email  Fire  Range,  which  may  be  need 
as  an  open  or  cloee  fire  at  pleaanre.  and  ia  changed  from 
one  to  the  other  in  a moment.  A Hot  Cloaet  te  placed 
at  one  tide  of  the  Are,  and  a Hot  Plate  for  Boiling, 
Slewing,  or  GiULing  exteuda  to  nearly  the  full  width 
of  the  fireplace.  Above  the  Hot  Flar«,  at  about  the 
level  of  the  eye,  there  are  two  large  abeet-lron  Ovena, 
which  are  quickly  heated,  and  are  moat  conveniently 
placed  for  the  cook  to  attend  to  what  U In  them. 

Behind  the  Hot  Plate  it  awrought-iron  boiler,  which 
anpplies  bet  water  for  all  purpoaea.  It  wUl  be  seen 
from  tbia  that  all  fluea  eaceod,  and  conaequently  do 
not  raquire  each  a quick  drangbt  u those  which 
deacend,  It  ia  Impoaalble  for  them  to  get  out  of  order  ; 
they  can  be  regulated  to  the  greatest  nicety,  and  ma- 
naged by  the  most  Inexperieno^  perion,  and  the  com. 
moneat  coal  can  be  need. 

Meaaia.  NEWTON.  CHAMBEBS,  Jl  00.  hare  the 
fnlleet  confidence  in  recommenoing  tnu  Apparalna  to 
the  notice  of  their  triends  ; the  aaviBg  of  esal  will,  in 
a very  ebort  time,  repay  the  whole  coat,  and  tha  cool- 
neas  and  comfort  of  the  kitchen,  compared  with  the 
ranges  hitherto  used,  are  alone  sufficient  to  inanre  its 
adoption  in  all  well-regulAtad  honaebolda. 

The  Apraratna  may  be  teen  at  work,  and  fuU  partl- 
eulara  obtained,  by  applying  as  above,  oral  the  Branch 
Eatablishments, 


.rntitnonger, 

. 20,  Chiswell-afreef,  Finsbury, 

Having  taken  the  extenBiva, Promises  12  & l.'l,  Chiawell- 
street,  and  1 and  2,  Artillery-court,  is  enabled  to  keep  a 
much  larger  stock  of  above. 

A complete  Price-list,  with  Illustralioua,  maybe  had 
gratis  by  all  lu  the  building  trade,  on  appi;catiun,  incloBioc 
btiainesB  card.  ” 


J.  TYLOE  & SONS, 

ENGINEERS, 

No.  2,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 
Batfe  and  Heating  Apparatna  ereoted  in  Public 
and  Private  Buildings  in  London  and  Country. 
Estimates  on  Application. 


No.  1.  HOLBOR-y  VIAPTTCT  LONDON,  E.C.,  and  47.  Sheffield  Moor.  Sheffield. 


THE  LEAMINGTON  PRJZE  KITCHENER. 

These  Ranges  are  strongly  recommended  for  Economy,  Cleanliness, 
and  a Cure  for  Smoky  Chimneys. 

The  Top  forms  an  entire  and  efficient  Hot  Plate,  and  having  an  Open 
Fire,  removes  all  the  objections  of  a Close  Fire-range. 

A large  STOCK  of  SELF-ACTING  and  other  RANGES,  REGISTER 
STOVES,  and  every  description  of  Builders’  IRONMONGERY, 
at  Wholesale  Prices. 

All  Goods  delivered  free  within  Five  Miles. 

BURT  X POTTS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  MANUFACTURING  IRONMONGERS, 


Excelsior  oas  bath, 

With  Linen  Warmer,  £5.  lOs.  Od, 

'-i'  w M%5l  eclipse  gas  RANGE, 
With  Open  Fire, 

Gi-n  CONSERVATORY 
BOILERS. 

REFLECTOR  COOKING 
' STOVES  from  16s.  6d, 
Maker, 

G.  SHREWSBURY,  69,  OLD  BAILEY,  E.O. 

FACTORY:  98,  BARRINGTON  ROAD, 
^8T  BRIXTON.S.W. 


38  A 65,  Tork-street,  Westminster. 


STOVES!  PORTABLE!  TERRA  COTTA  I 

_ . ROBERTS’S  PATENT  FOR  COAL! 


The  royal  POR0e.LAlN  BATH, 

Moulded  and  OlAxed  In  oae  pleo).  I irvlmivd  by  hi.  Ute  Roy»l 
HighnvM  tha  Prince  CoiiiorL  Gold  lalt  Snei'ty  uf  Arti.  Great 

jh  fk  w Ezbibicion  and  Izib-matlo  i.i  Kihi>>ition  Medala. 

Bath  Filtinga,  Hot-wner  Ap)*ruLu.,  rorcelala 
Sinks. 

Plug  BuIdb  and 'Wftter-clo-vta.  Ghsed  Bricha. 

Wall  and  Floor  Tiles,  Ac.  Fjtimri- « given. 

J.  FIN'JH,  PATENTEE,  12,  ADAM-&TBEET,  AUBLFHI 


Pmit  pure  Heat  Twenty-four  hours  for  about  One  Penny,  witb^uT 
almost  any  purpose.  Prospectus,  drawings,  and  auihent 
TTTnvr  A o T.  -n-n.  Offices  of  Pate* 


almost 

rPTTe^■^r  . r,  ^ In  0*6  daily  at  Offices  of  Patentee,  

THOMAS  ROBERTS,  112,  VICTORIA  STREET,  WESTillNSTER. 


■ 

o 

L ^ 
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CLARK,  HUNT,  & CO.  159,  Shoreditch,  London, 

Supply  promp'ly  frcm  their  large  Stocks, 

Ironmong’ery,  Stoves,  Eanges,  Rainwater  Castings,  &c. 

C.,  H,,  & CO.  have  fitted  up  large  SHOW  "ROOMS  at  27,  28,  29, 
Shoreditch,  for  their 

SLOW  COMBUSTION  GRATES, 

Which  are  of  Elegant  Deeign  and  Finieh,  very  Economical  and  Tidy.  The  fuel 
being  consumed  on  a solid  fire.brick  no  ashes  are  seen. 

Chimney  Pieces,  Tile  Hearths,  &c. 

Illastrated  Price  Books  forwarded  on  application,  enclosing  stamp. 


i.  H. 


' 1^  Combustion  ; REGISTER  GRATES, 

IN  EVERY  VAHIErY,  SUITABLE  FOR  ALL  ROOMS. 

These  GRATES  are  cons’rnctfd  upon  an  entirely  new  and 
soand  principle,  and  exsvkb  the  smalleet  possible  consampiion 
of  fuel  with  double  the  ordinary  amonnt  of  heat.  The  bars 
are  placed  close  upon  the  hearth  ; the  aperture  is  lined  at  back 
and  sides  with  fire.brick  ; and  instead  of  a ^rate  forminf;  the 
bottom,  a fire.brick  lump  is  fitted  into  a cast-iron  tray,  forming 
a bed  upon  which  the  coal  is  burnt.  This  secures  the  most 
complete  combustion,  and  as  there  is  no  current  of  air  rnsbing 
through  the  lire  as  in  ordinary  grates,  the  thorough  consumption 
of  the  fuel  is  ciTected,  and  there  is  no  waste  of  heat, 

Trices  from  Twenty-eight  Shillings. 

R.  H.  & J.  PEARSON,  ■ 

WHOLESALE  BUILDERS’  IRONMONGERS, 

IRON,  STEEL,  and  METAL  MERCHANTS, 

Gas  and  Hot-Water  Engineers,  General  Stniths,  Ac., 

141  and  113,  High-street,  and  91,  95,  and  97,  Camden  Hill-road. 
Iron,  Steel,  and  Metal  Warehouses  : — 

21,  22,  and  23,  UTPER  UXBRIDGE-STRBET. 

Manufa  tory  and  Wo^k^hr>p8  : — 

1 1,  DURHAM-PLACE, 

WOTTING  HILL  GATE,  W. 


STRODE  & CO. 

LONDON, 

GAS  & HOT  WATER 
ENGINEERS, 

ART  METAL  WORKERS, 
48,0snabiirgh  Street,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W 
SHOW  ROOMS  [ II 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  the  only 

VEIMTILATIIMC  SUM  BURNER 

With  SELF-ACTING  VALVE  for 
PREVENTING  DOWN-DRAUGHT 


Private  G-as-works  Erected. 


Estimates  Feee. 


j.  D E Ib  I HI  s <5c  sonsrs, 

GASPITTERS,  CONTRACTORS, 

nd  MANUFACTURERS  of  CRYSTAL,  BRONZED,  ORMOLU,  MKDLSVAL  and  GOTHIC  OHANDELIEBa 
BBACKETB,  CORONETS,  IMPROVED  CRYSTAL  JEWELLED  SDN  LIGHTS,  and  VESTIBULE  LAMPS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  IMPROVED  SUN-BURNERS,  ILLUMINATIONS  IN  CRYSTAL,  Sc, 

WoBsa— LONDON  and  BIRMINGHAM.  HxTiWBiTa  Show  Rooms— 147,  HOUND8DITCH,  R 
BSTIMATBB  AND  DE8IONB  TO  BK  HAD  PEBB  ON  APPLICATION. EBTABLIBHHD  1808 


ELECTRIC  BELLS  AND  INDICATORS. 

THE  INDIA-RUBBER,  GUTTA-PERCHA,  and 
TELEGRAPH  WORKS  COMPANY,  Limited. 

undertake  to  erect  and  keep  in  order  ELECTRIC  BELLS  and  INDICATORS 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  all  descriptions  of  Electric  Signalling  Apparatus, 
Private  Telegraphs,  Pneumatic  and  Speaking  Tubes,  Apparatus  for  Lighting 
the  Gas  of  Public  Buildings,  Theatres,  &c.  Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Estimates  given  on  application  at  the  OiBce. 

103,  CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 

WORKS-SILVERTOWN,  ESSEX. 


COTTAM  & CO.  IRONWORKS,  2,  WINSLEY  STREET, 

OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Verandahs,  Porches,  Covered  Ways, 
Roofs,  &c. 

Made  upon  the  most  improved  principle,  and 
vrhich,  by  a judicious  combination  of  materials, 
can  be  erected  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  at  a 
modeiate  coat. 

Staircases,  Gates,  Railing,  and  all 
kinds  of  Ironwork. 

DRAWINGS  AND  ESTIMATES  FREE,  OF 

COHAM  I CO.  IRONWORKS, 

-jj  2,  Winsley  Street, 

Opposite  the  Pantheon),  Oxford-st.,  London, W. 


pox  & SONS, 

ABT-WORKBB9  In  WOOD. 


,■  ■.  DECXiRATIQN. 

Ueun.  COX  A SONS  beg  to  gnggeat  to  ArchltecU  tb&t  u thi 
varioni  works  in  the  alnve  branches  arc  done  en  their  own  premleer, 
great  laeUltj  for  supertnUnJence  Li  offered. 

The  etrlcteat  attention  Is  paid  to  tbe  working  ont  earefnlTy  aU 
De&igna  entrusted  to  them  (or  execution.  ekUled  Foremen,  accustomed 
U>  work  from  detailed  drawings,  being  at  the  head  a(  each  department 
OOX  4t  SONS’  Catalogues  o(  Chnrch  Fumitnie,  Lighting  Arrange- 
ments, Stsiined  Olase.  MouumenU,  and  Artistio  Domeatie  PnrnltBn, 
price  6d.  each,  post  (ree. 

SHO’W  ROOMS. 

Kos.  38,  29,  h ST,  Soulhamptoo-sirret,  Strand,  London. 

NED  GLASS  WORK 
Maidan-lane,  adjoining. 

IfANTTFACTORT, 

Tbe  Wood  and  Stone  Carving,  Goihic  MeUi,  Monnmental,  and  Oracits 
Fullehlng  Worke,  College  Wharf,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth. 


■\7ENTILATI0N. 

V PURE  AIR. 


Bherlngbam’s  Dar  and  Night 
Ventilator,  for  the  admission 
of  Pure  Air  throngb  the  Hxt«r- 
Dal  Wall  These  Tmtilatot* 
are  erranged  so  that  tbe  res]nl- 
site  iinantity  of  air  may  be  ad- 
mitted for  the  dns  ventilation 
if  an  apartmsnt  witbont  tbe  slightest  draught  being  fell  by  Ibe  ocen- 
pants  ; and  ei  they  are  placed  in  the  external  wall,  tbeir  action  is  not 
impeded  wbm  tbe  bouse  is  closed  for  the  eveolDg,  at  which  Mme  a 
coDitant  supply  of  fresh  air  Is  most  required.  — HAVWARD 
BBOTHSKS,  Sole  Uanulacturers.  167  and  189  ilate  117  and  118', 
f^alED-stroet.  Boronah 


■y"  entilation. 

Mr.  E.  weaver, 

SANITARY  SURVEYOR, 

Invitee  attention  to  his  system  of 
VENTILATION. 
Applicable  to  PubTle  Buildings.  Busii  esa 
Preiutset,  Factories.  Workahope,  and 
Private  Housea. 

Alan  to  Apparatoa  for 
VENTILATING 
Tunnels,  Mines,  Sewers,  House  Drain. 


Illustrated  sheet  forwarded  from 
68,  STUDLEY  KOAD,  CLAPHAM,  S.W 


DAVENPORTS 

PATENT  FASTENING 

POE  GATES,  DOORS,  CUPBOAEDS, 
CASEMENTS,  &o. 

" Ought  to  come  speedily  into  general  nss."—6tif filer,  May  13.  1876. 
No  springs,  lelf-cloalog,  fitted  by  any  one. 

In  malleable  iron  for 
Rii  trance  and  Field  Oates, 
2b.  9d.  each. 

Yard,  Stable  Doors,  do, 
la  9d. 

CupboardsandCasamentJ 
from  7d. 

Brass  from  Is.  4d. 

A retlucUon  by  the  dozen 
Dlustrated  Price  List,  Testlmenlalr,  Ac.  post-free, 
of  all  IronmoDger*.  oral 

M.  D AVENPOET,  Patentee  & Sole  Mannfactnrer, 

No.  40,  WILSON-HTRKKT.  FINBBURY.  LONDON.  B C 


B.  DONKIJM  & CO.  8 

^IMPROVED  GAS  VALVIS 

With  'W'rought-iroD 
Pinions. 

List  of  prices,  with  toll 
dimensions  of  all  sizes  np 
to  48  inches,  to  be  hsd  op 
application. 

These  Valves  are  aU 
- proved  on  both  sides  to 
'.\  30  lb.  on  the  sqnsre  inch 
' ' before  leaving  the  works, 
;>  li  and  are  always  kept  ia 
iiutook. 

I I Valves  made  with  Ontsldt  Racks 
,/  Alio  Screw  Wster  Valves  wit 

' 'iiT  '^7”'  Sole  Makers  of  J.  BesJe's 
jpt-  Patent  Gas  ExhansterA 

B.  DONKIN  & CO. 

EVOINBRKB.  IKONFtlUNUKKt-.  AND  BTBAM  BKiUN* 
MANOFAOrrrftERS. 

55a,  Bine  Anchor  KoB-ri.  Rormondsty,  London. 


J.  OSWALD  GARDNER  & CO. 

BNOINERRS,  IRONFOUKDKRS,  and  CONTRACTORS, 

NO.  134,  FENCHURCH-STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

TYNE  IRONWORKS, 

“ YOBKSTBEKT.  YORKBOAD,S.E. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Olrders,  Boufs,  Uridges,  R-lled  Joists, 
Doors,  BolU,  Chslcs,  Flitches, 
Columns,  Sashes,  SlaNchioos,  Ulta, 
Cranes,  Tanks,  Staircases,  Ac. 
Weights  and  Straini  calculated  and 
Strengths  guaranteed,  SpeclflcatioDS, 
Plaos  and  Bati males  prepared. 
Illustrated  Sheets  of  Sections  sent  on 
anpUcation. 
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TURNER  & CO. 

Makers  of  all  Kinds  of  Steam,  Hydraulic,  or  Hand  Power 


Established  A.D.  1818. 
Engineers,  Smiths,  an 
Pounders. 


lifts  and  hoists 

INVENTORS  & SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  of  the  “CONTINUOUS”  STEAM  HOISl 

am  CONSTBPOTIONAL  IBONWORK  of  all  Kims.  FOB  ABOHITEOTS  AND  BniLDEES. 


J.  bTANNAH,  SMITH  &,  IRONFOUNDER. 

I.afA  W TT  ciTOm-c«T>ct,-.-.T 


Late  W.  H.  SISTERSON, 

ENGINEER, 

20,  SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.B. 

STEAM  or  HAND  CRANES. 
Eor  Wharfs,  Warehouses,  FaotorJea,  &o. 


Girders,  Columns,  Stanchions,  Doors,  Gates,  Staircases,  and  Railings 

HYDRAULIC  AND  OTHER  LIFTS,  < 

lEON  OHIJEOHES  AND  HOUSES 

Gas,  Steam,  and  Hot -Water  Engineer.  | 

J.  F.  CLARKE,  49,  Moorgate  Street,  London 

WORKS:  EINSBUET.  J 


LINE 


STANNAH’8  ‘‘SPECIAL" 
DINNER  LIFT, 

With  Break,  for  Mansions,  Club  Houses,  Hotels,  to 

SINGLE 

OS 

DOUBLE 

LIFTS, 

BY  STEAM 

OS 

HAND  POWEE. 

BASEMENT 

ANS 

INCLINE  UPTS. 


STEEL  RIBBON  SASH 

(HOOKHAM’S  PATENT). 

Phis  Line  which  is  formed  of  seyeial  bands  of  watch-spring  steel,  covered  with  a 
binding  of  copper  wire,  and  so  prepared  as  to  resist  corrosion,  snppUes  a want  long 
felt  of  a material  for  hanging  safely  all  kinds  of,  but  more  espeoi^ly  heavy.  Sashes. 
It  caai  be  used  with  the  ordmary  PuUeys,  and  Hied  in  the  ordinal  way. 

1 “ appearance,  perfectly  doaible,  almost  frictionless,  does  not 

Stretch,  and  being  practically  mdestractible,  ia  in  the  end 

Much  Cheaper  than  the  ordinary  Lines  and  Chains. 

No.  1.  For  Sashes  np  to  40  lb.  Breaking  Strain  3 cwt.  Price  2d.  per  foot. 

K o'  Breaking  Strain,  4i  owt.  Price  3d.  per  foot. 

No.  3.  For  Heavier  Sashes.  Breaking  Strain,  7 owt.  Price  4d.  per  foot. 

IT  MAT  BE  PaOCUBED  THEOUGH  ANY  lEONlIONCEK. 


STANNAITS 

PATENT  SAFETY  APPARATUS. 

To  Prevent  the  Box  or  Cage  Falling,  in  the 
event  of  the  Main  Hope  or  Chain  BreaHng. 

Should  be  applied  to  all  Lifts  need  for  raising 
Paasengers  or  valoable  Goods. 

It  is  applicable  to  Lifta  with  Wood  or  Iron 
Guides. 

ESTABLISHED  1835. 


SOLE  WHOLESALE  AGENTS, 

'WILLIAM  TONKS  & SONS, 

BRASS  POTJNDEY  AND  TUBE  WORKS, 

MOSELEY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


CROCCON  $c  CO. 

UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON, 

Cattle-Tronghs,  <feo.,  Galvanized  or  Painted. 

Makers  of  WEOUGHT-IfiON  TANKS,  CISTERNS, ’Ac. 

3 Goree  Piazzas,  Liverpool;  69,  George-square,  Glasgow. 

A large  Assortment  always  in  Stock, 

EstimAtes  free  on  application. 


RELIANCE  FIRE  & BU.RGLAR  RESISTING  SAFES  Sf  DOOR 

PARTY  WALL  DOORS,  Plain  and  Sliding. 

J 0 H N TA  N N, 

No.  11,  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 
reliance  safe,  25  in.  by  19  in.  by  18  in.  £B  Ss.  Carriage  Pai( 
LISTS  FREE. 


JEON  RAILINGS 

TOMBS  a 


BAILINGS,  SCREENS,  GATES,  Ac. 

o.uiy., 

(Itm).  on  appUcctioa  to 

COTTAM  * CO.  IRON  WORKS, 
WINSLEY  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET 
LONDON  W.  ’ 


8T.  PANOEAS  IRONWORK  COMPANY. 


Apply  for  Illnetrated  Prioe-Iiet, 

OLD  SAINT  PANGEAS  BD.  LONDON,  N.W 


JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK'S 

Improved  India-Rubber  Sooket-Einga, 
POE  THE  JOINTS  OP  HOT-WATER  PIPE 


Description  of  Sketch  s— 

A.  The  Babber  llin^  as  rolled  into  the  Socket. 

B.  The  Bing  before  inserted  in  the  Pipe. 

These  Bings  are  made  any  size  to  order.  All  ordini 
sizes  are  kept  in  Stock, 
niastrated  Price  List  on  application. 

J.  L.  HANCOCK, 

VULCANISED  INDIA-EUBBER  WOBK 
366,  GOSWELL-BOAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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TEOUGHT-IEON  TANKS,  CISTERNS. 
' BTJKNEY  & COMPANY, 

UILLWALL  DOCKS,  LONDON.  B, 

IXE  TRODGH8.  CaRT^  ■ 

lEB.  Write  for  Be-  O 


List  of  Builders' 


J^IGHTNING  CONDUCTORS,  &o.  &c. 
DIXON,  CORBITT.  * SPENCER, 

Manofacturera  of 

HEMP,  MANILLA,  AND  WIRE  ROPES 

of  every  deacriptioa ; Linea ; Twines. 

Copper,  Iron,  and  Steel  Cords  for  Sash-linea 
and  other  purposes. 

GILT  and  SILTER  CORD  for  HANQINQ  PICTURES 
Fencine  Strand. 

COPPER  ROPE  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS,  &o. 

Warehouse : 26,  COMMERCIAL  ROAD  EAST, 

Removed  from  103,  Fenchnroh-stfeet,  E.C. 

Works : Gateehead-on-Tyoc.  


GOLD  MBDaL  CAPK  EXHIBITION. 


rough  & JAY 

40B0U0B  IS  yean  Uanafer  of  tlic  Woika,  Llmeboaat, 
for  TUrrBB  4 00.) 

Ktrarr's  whabf,  Catherine  street,  limbhodbh. 

.ODGHT-IBON  CISTERNS  AND  TANKS 

FOR  WATER,  OIL,  TURPENTINE.  4a. 

IDEB8.  FONNBLS,  CATTLE  TBOUGHB.  CART  BOBIEB 


JOHN  BELLAMY, 

EYNG.BTEKET,  MILLWALL,  lONDON,  B. 

ElODQHT.IRON  TANKS  AND  CISTERNS. 


.ANY  Size  OR  SHAPE 
' MADETOORDER  PROM 
20  TO  20,000  GALLONS. 
PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


CALVERT  LAW, 

rr.  LEONAED’S-ROAD,  POPLAR,  LONDON,  1 


/^ORNISH  BOILER  (good)  FOR  SALE, 

12  ft.  6 In.  long,  4 ft.  6 in.  diameter.  w;ill  work  up  to  60  lb. 
prewiire-  Removed  to  make  roo 
BROW.N.  Sow-mIU».  Brlxton.  B.W 


a for  larger  boiler.— Apply  to  J.  J. 


P UENEY  STOVE,  Size  D.— Must  be  in 

VjT  tound  condition,  and  cheap,— Address, 

GDYNAN  & SON, 

No.  n,  OARBURTOK  STREET.  W. 

riTEOLLEY  IDE  SALE.  — To  CON- 

L TRACTORS  and  OTHERS.  —A  good  SIX-TON 
TROLLEY  FOR  SALE,  Cheap.— Apply  to  JOHN  SMIIH  * SON 
Well-Btreet,  E. 


NEWALL’S 

PATENT  COPPER  ROPE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR. 
Standard  Size  Is.  per  foot, 

130,  STRAND,  W.C. 

36,  WATEELOO-EOAD,  LIVERPOOL. 
68,  ANDERSTON  QUAY,  GLASGOW. 
Mannfactory,  Gateshead. on-Tyne, 


HE  BEST  CUBE  FOR  SMOKY 

OHIMNETS  IS  THE  PATENT  AJ.BERT  CAP. 


Bncklngham  Palace.  In  us*  also  on  St.  James's 
Claremont  Palace.  Wlndaor  Caatle,  Government  Bulldinga.Ac.  Tht® 
also  form  excellent  Ventilatora.  preventing  dowu-draughto  whon  no 
flie  li  in  use.  Painted  Iron,  S5e  ; Galvanised  ditto,  SJe.  6d. 

JAMES  BARTON.  Patent  SUble-fltting,  Manulaotory 
870,  Oxlord-atroet,  W. 


BAEEOWS  & STEWAKT, 

BANBURY- 


IMPROVED  WROUGHT-IRON  TANRB, 
etema,  Oorn-Bina,  Water-Cart  Bodies,  Funnels,  Cattle- 
Trongha,  Oontraotois’  Earth  Skips,  Ao. 

lEOHIBALU  SMITH  & CO.’S 

3_  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS, 


ESTABLISHED 

UPWARDS 


CAUTION  to  ARCMIITKCTS  aud  KUILDEBS.  — In  eonseoncncB 
Cimpliunte  arising  frnni  tbe  eubslitution  of  INFERIOR  and 
'URIOUS  ARTICLES  Instead  of 

ARCHD.  BMITH  4 CO.'S  PATENT  DOUBLE-ACTION  DOOR 
SPt'INGd. 

RCHD.  SMITH  4 CO.’S  PATENT  WEATIIER-HOHT  WATEB 
Bar  : aud 

ARCTTD.  SMITH  4 CO  '8  PATENT  WEATHER- TIGHT 
CASEMENT  FASTENING  lor  FRENCH  WINDOWS. 

The  above  are  most  respectfully  1-640080-11  to  observe  that  all 
ENOINR  ARTICLES  ai-«  stamped  with  NAME.  Our  TRADE- 
AKK.  and  ADDKB8.S,  69.  PRINCE  S-STRF.KT,  LEICESTKII. 
iOARE,  LONDON,  and  SUCH  ONLY  are  WARRANTED. 


SEN  TURNER'S  NEW  PATENT 

ADJUSTABLE  BBOULATTNa  DOOR  SPRING, 

Which  describee  oonalderablymor* 
than  half  circle  in  openii^.  II 
•an  be  made  atrong  or  vre^ ; 11 
ean  be  adjusted  to  anyeentre,  and 
the  'whole  of  tbe  Inside  taken  oul 
vrlthout  unhanging  the  door. 
Ifanufaetureri  of  the  Original 
Sailtli'a  Patent  Door  Spring, 
Water  Bars,  4o.  Springs  of  every 
desoriptlon  made.  Inventors  and 
makers  ol  the  ftist  docc-sprim 

SMTTH  h TURNER, 

Ho.  50,  BARTHOLOMEW  CLOSE,  LONDON,  B.O. 


A PRIZE  MEDAL  for  SUPERIOR  LOCKS 

n.  wae  awarded  to  J.  H.  BOOB6YBR,  at  the  Great  Exhibition  01 
161,  who  invites  the  attention  of  Bnildera,  4o.  to  his  Stock  of  Iron- 
longery,  Braaa  Foundry,  Nails  (vrrought  and  cut),  Copper,  and  Zinc 
ateot  Locks  of  all  descriptious,  China,  Glass,  and  Woid  Fumituit 
! ail  kinds,  with  Patent  Shifting  Spindles  ; Dr.  Amott's  Tentllators 
id  the  New  Registered  Venetian  Tentilator,  so  much  admired. 

J.  H.  BOOBBYERflate  BTUBOU  4 BOOBBYER),  established  nearly 
Wyean,  for  the  supply  of  GOODS  of  tbe  BEST  MANUFAC)TUBJB,i ' 
le  LOWEST  PRICE. 

No.  14,  Stanhope-street,  Newcastle-sUeet.'Btncd,  London,  W.O 


.JOHN  & JAS.  SIMPSON  & CO. 

134,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET, 

1,  2,  3,  & 4,  Peter's  HiUi 

LONDON,  E.O. 

MANUFACTURERS  k WAREHOUSEMEN 

OP 

AET  FUEMSHING  MATEBIALS. 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  CHINTZES, 
OEETONNE8,  8ATTEENB,  TOUBNAY8, 
TAPBBTEY,  CRETONNES, 

BILK  AND  WOOL  REPB  AND  ABBAS, 

SILK  DAMASKS,  POFLINB, 

BROCATELLE8,  PLAIN  BATINS, 

BROCADES,  COTELINEB,  &0., 

MOQUETTB  AND  OTHER  TAFE8TKIHS, 
CASHMERES,  MOORISH  STRIPES, 

UTRECHT  VELVETS  (Art  Colour*), 

HIGH  EMBROIDERED  VELVETS  (Bpeolkl 
DeaiguB), 

CURTAIN  AND  BILLIARD  CLOTHS, 
VELVETEENS,  FUSTIANS, 

DIAGONALS,  POKTifiBES, 

TABLE  COVERS,  4o. 

Printed  Dimities  and  Window  Blinds,  Blind  Hollands,. 
PammieB,  Moreens,  Hair  Seating*,  Leather-Oleths,  Curled 
Hair,  Feathers,  Canvas  and  Heaeians,  Chair  Weba,  Bed 
and  Mattrea*  Tioka,  Twines,  Blind  Lines,  Venetian 
Wehs,  Taaaele,  Gimps,  Cornioe  and  other  Fringes, 
Borderinga,  Laces,  Covered  Buttons,  Ae. 

SAMPLES  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


Mauufaotnre  Portable  and  Vertical 
STEAM  ENGINES,  MORTAR  MILLS, 
Saw  Tables,  &o. 

Winding  and  Pumping  Gear,  &o. 
BARROWS  & STEWART,  Engineers, 

BANBURY. 


Beaten  or  repousse  brass, 

Of  the  best  WorkmaoBbip,  to  any  Deeign. 

W.  CLARK, 

No.  44,  Great  Portland. street. 


(^LOBE  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

ChRtBworth-ioad.  Stratford,  London,  E.-WM.  HARRIS, 
Mauulacturer  of  BUICKSIAKDKb’  JlAOHlNKRY.  Complete  «eta  for 
Bunm-power  for  three  Stools,  from  ISUf.  tbe  set,  cuusUUug  ol  Waab- 
mill,  wiih  elevator  and  pump;  three  Fug  MiJle.  with  abaftiog  aud 
geiudng  to  aame  ; also  hlaker  of  Stoue-eawiug  Framee,  4c. 


TRON  WORK  (Light  and  Heavy),  ROOFS, 

J.  BRIDGES,  TANKS,  CUaPELB,  CONSERVATORIES,  4c. 

GOODWIN  & CO.  Engineers,  aud  Contractors 

For  the  Erection  and  Fitting  of  every  description  of  tbe  above. 

No.  90,  Chlppeiiham-road,  Peter’e  I’ark,  Harrow- road,  London,  W. 


ATAPLE  & 00. 

fkTANTJFAOTUElES  of  AETISTIO 

IV I FDEmTIJBE 

MANUFAOTUEEES  of  SUPEEIOE 

FTTENTTOBK. 

i\/|  ANUFACTUEEES  of  BED  - BOOM 

iy_L  SUITES. 

J^ANUFACTURERS  of  EASY  CHAIRS. 
J^ANUFACTURERS  of  BEDDING. 
jyjAPLE  & CO. 


Maple  & CO.  the  largest  and  most  con- 
venient FURNISHING  ESTABLISHMENT  in  the  world. 
A bouse  of  any  magnitude  fumiihed  from  stock  la  three  daya  Pur- 
ebaaere  eboold  Inspect  this  stock  before  deciding  elsewhere.  All  good* 
marked  lo  plain  Qgorea.  Established  38  yeara 

BED-EOOM  suites,  EnameUed,  15 

gulnearS  (in  the  Oothie  style).  , 

Bed-room  suites,  SoUd  Ash,  24 

guineas  (In  tbe  Medinral  style). 

IgED-ROOM  SUITES,  in  Birch,  28  guineas. 
“ ED-ROOM  SUITES,  the  Early  English 

_ ' style.in  soIldAtb,  inlaid  with  real  wood,  large  plate-glaes  door 
inlrobe,  38  gulnesLS. 


B 


IV/TAPLE  i 

IVl.  EARLY  E 


& CO.— BED-ROOM  SUITES  in 

ENGLISH,  carried  out  to  design  by  the  beat  artiste 

of  the  day.  Some  new  aod  meat  elegant  suites  designed  by  gentlemen 
especially  engaged  by  Heaers.  Maple.  Tbese  snltea,  which  are  a 
speciality  with  tbla  ftrm,  ihould  be  seen.  Machinery.  4o.  hae  been 
erected  so  ae  to  prodocetcblselasaaffurnltnre  at  the  lowett  poaalble  oo«t. 


LiOE  SALE,  a 30-m.  GENERAL  JOINER, 

Jj  by  Worssam, 

A Moulding  Machine,  by  Worisam. 

A Wuod-Plftuiug  Machine,  to  plane  9 by  3,  by  Powij,  James,  4 Co. 

Do.  do.  do,  12  in,  by  4 in. 

A 20  in.  Double  Log  or  Timber  Frame. 

Ten  New  Saw  Benches,  for  12  iu.  to  48  in.  sawa. 

Ten  Portable  Engluea  for  Sale  or  Hire,  from  6 h.p.  to  20  h p. ; and 
Six  Mortar  Mills. 

Eight  Ilonzontai  Englnea,  up  to  30  h.p. 

Flicy  Steam  Boilers,  from  2 h.p.  to  60  h.p,  of  variona  construction. 

A large  assortment  ol  Builders'  aud  Contractor.'  Plant  fur  SALE  at 
R.  H.  WILLIAMS'S  Machinery  Depfit.  South  Brrmoudaey  BaUwey 
Station.  Louduu,  S.E.  dve  minutes  Iroiu  London  Bridge. 


X/TACHINERY.  — FOR  SALE,  TWO 

J.VJ.  30-horee  HORIZONTAL  STEAM-ENGINEs,  1801.  and  1401 
or  the  two  for  300  guineas;  also,  Two  BoUers,  Wagon  Weighbridge 
for  10  tons,  Cart  Weighbridge.  Paper-making  Machine,  and  a Yankee 
Paper  Macblue,  with  cylinder. — -Address,  J.  H.  DOWSON,  Fairfax- 
Btieel,  BrutuL 


rpo  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  and 

I MANUFACTURERS.— Messrs.  CHAPMAN  4 SUTTON  have 
Putt  SALE,  or  HIRE  with  option  of  Purchase,  a quantity  of 
ENGINES,  BOILERS,  and  GENERAL  PLANl',  suluble  for  any  ol 
tbe  above  trades,  including  Crauea,  Hoists,  Winches,  Pumpe,  Saw- 

Beuchet,  Mortar  Mills,  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Plui  - - •-- 

ApplyVulcan'  '"  ' 

Statiuu),  Louden,  B. 


oiks,  RbodesweU-road,  I 


U7ROUGHT-IRON  BOX 

V V Eleven  22  ft.  4 in. ; Forty-four  16  fL  9 


U 17  in.  deep,  by  8}  in.  flange. 


:W  EX  LIQUIDATION,  8f.  pel 


12  In.  deep,  6 in.  and  6 In.  flange,  6f.  par  ton  on  Rail. 

LEES  & WOOD,  27,  King-atreet,  Manobeater. 


A 


N ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  free. 

The  lATgest  Famishing  Establishment  in  the  World, 


The  “LANCET,”  April  7,  1877,  “We 

have  seen  atJMossra  Maple  4 Co.'s  rooms  an  txoellenl  inven- 
tiun,  which  will  prove  especially  serricaable  to  Invalids,  The  patent 
bedstead  enables  the  occupant  to  bo  raised  to  any  position  without 
the  least  exertion  or  disturbance,  all  being  effected  by  the  turning  of 
a wincb-bandle.  Whether  In  slight  cases  of  Indtiposltlon.  which  necee- 
slUtes  taking  breakfast  in  bed,  or  In  ssvere  or  chronic  maladies,  it 
will  be  found  equally  useful.  Tbe  contrivance  Is  at  once  Ingenious  and 
aiiople,  aud,  what  is  of  no  small  consequence,  the  bedstead  Is  cheap. 


Maple  & CO.  have  the  exclusive  conces- 

sion for  the  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  TINSLEY'S  PATENT 
BEDSTEAD.— 146, 146,  147,  14'',  149,  Tuttenhara-court-road,  London. 


BY  HER 
MAJESTTS 


ROYAL 

LETTERS  patent; 


....^.-.BLISHED  A.D.  1774.  _ 

t USTIN'S  NEW  IMPERIAL  PATENT 

SUPERFINE  FLAX  LINE. 

'The  above  artiole  U aov/  being  mani^aclnred  and  sold  ia 
nnantltios  for  Green-house  Sashes.  Publie-honse  BhntUrs,  aod  other 
heavy  work  Tbs  Mauuf-»cturecs  would  recommend  it  for  ita 
strength,  and  the  large  amount  of  wear  in  It.  consequent  on  ita 
neculiar  inannfact-ure. 

AUSTIN’S  IMPERIAL  PATBNT  FI-AX  BASH  AND  BLIND 
UNR3  (two  Friee  Medal*  awarvled).  The  Mauula..tur6r8  of  the  above 
articles  particularly  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  their 
Ilnpcriai  Patent  Piai  Sash  Lines,  of  which  they  are  now  making  five 
qualities  ; and  they  itroegly  rreemmend  that  In  all  eases  they  ehonld 
be  piirotassed  in  prefert-nee  t>  the  patent  lines  made  from  juU,  which 
article  has  neither  the  itreogth  nor  tbe  doiubilily  of  flax,  oonae- 
quently  counat  give  to  mu<di  siAkfactlon  to  tbs  consumer. 

They  also  Invito  the  pirticular  attention  of  the  trade  to  tbolT 
IMPERIAL  PATENT  BLIND  LINES,  which  are  very  snperior  to 
anylhiug  yet  offered. 

They  can  be  obtained  of  ail  R^makers,  Ironmonger*,  Huchwt^ 
Foeton,  and  Wholeeai«  Xoobm  a town  or  ooautiy. 


THE  BUILDER 


Rr/iS-icySrOVES-  E/JyS'U/TEt/^RE-  NOI^-ON-'V/riV./jr. 


N;EW‘AN|  DtgXIrE^  SliV  E*5H  Q W*ROOM  S: 

l43i:Tol4-7.  EUSTON  R?  LONDON. N.VV 


COLUMNS 


DESCRIPTiON 


A^DLMDCCCXiif!: 


LEKD,'§Vfe^ 


TOPS  AND 
FITTINGS 


MANSION 


LAVATORY 


COTTAGE 


A - LARC  E • STQC  K- ALWAYS  - O N • HAN  D • AT 


•■S H I P P I N G -O^R  D E R'S - PRO  I^PT LY^ 


i^OO  NTRy-M  ASQN  S-SU  PPLIED' 


M.  H.  BLANCHARD  & CO.  (late  Coad.es),  Established  1769, 


M.  H.  BLANCHARD  & CO.  Terra-Cotta  Works,  74,  Elactfriars-road,  londoa,  S.E.  and  Bishop's  Waltham,  Hants. 


USED  WITH  APPROBATION  BY 


H.M.  Office  of  Works, 
The  War  Office, 


The  Board  of  Trade, 
The  Admiralty. 


JAMES  HILL,  Lock  & Furniture  Dep5t,  37,  UPPER  THAMES  STBEET.  LONDON,  E.C 


JOHN  EDMONDS  & CO.  Lillie  Bridge,  Fulliam,  LONDON,  S.W 


WiH  be  happy  to  fomiflh  ESTIMirES 


for  the  WAEITING  of  Charohee,  Chapels,  Schools,  Hospitals,  TJniona,  Banks,  Offices,  Pablio  Buildings, 
Conservatories,  Greenhonaes,  &o. 


_goBBerTatori6i.  Qr..PnhongM.  Pfery  dpacription  of  Horticnltaral  Stmctore  fin  Iron  or  Wood)  erected  eomplete  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom 


abr9&d. 


HOLBEN  & CO.’S  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  ROOFING, 


sES,  &c.,  are  raqnested  to  apply  DIRECT  to  HOLDEN  & CO.  for  Prices  and  Particnlars  of  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE 
^somLnSon'^^  oonddenoe  to  a largo  number  of  Works  already  eaeonted  by  them  in  all  parts  of  England  and  the 

STAMPED  OBNAMENTAD  ZINC  WOEE  OF  EVEEY  DESCEIPTION, 

BEST  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  ONLY  USED. 

• 5,  WOOD  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  LONDON,  S.W. 


ZSfyC  ROOFIl^G.  TREGGO^  CO 


iX  s System  of  ELECTRIC  BELLS  gives  Complete  Satisfaction  'wherever  employed. 

BEST  WORK  ONLY.  PARTICULARS  AND  ESTIilATES  FREE  OF  COST. 

JULIUS  SAX  (Fst.  1850),  108,  Great  Russell-street,  London,  W.C. 


kill  i Hi  1 ■ 

i i i'l. 

..'Mi 

Tou  XXXV.  No,  1810. 


Batuuda?,  October  13.  1877. 


ZLLUSTKATIONS. 

Section  of  Aatonine’s  Barrier  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde 

Swedish  Casement-Window,  with  Transom 

London  Street  Arehitecture : Premises,  No.  8,  Bucklerabury.— Mr.  Edmund  Woodtborpe,  Architect.. 
Dwellings  for  Government  Workpeople  at  Stuttgart. — Oberbanrath  von  Morlok,  Architect...... 


1025 

1028 

1030 

1C31 
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Granite  in  the 
Worksho}}. 


8 we  have  been  exer. 
cised  a good  deal  upon 
granite  and  its  archi- 
tectural treatment  lately, 
a few  words  as  to  the 
method  of  working  it 
may  be  of  interest,  and 
may  furnish  hints  to 
those  who  have  not  as 
yet  had  mneb  to  do  with 
the  materia!  as  a medium 
for  archibeotural  design, 
A granite  quarry  is,  as 
may  be  supposed,  much 
the  same  as  any  other 
qnarry  j and  considering 
the  extensive  use  of  the 
material  and  the  great 
name  it  has  in  enginoer- 
ing  operations,  one  id 
surprised  to  find  that 
Rubislaw  Quarry,  from 
which  comes  the  Aber- 
deen grey  granite  which  has,  perhaps,  been  more 
argely  ^used  tl  an  any  other  variety,  is  of  saoh 
Comparatively  limited  extent  as  it  is.  A great 
deal  of  staff,  however,  has  been  sent  from  this 
bole  in  the  grourd  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
arrangements  were  being  made,  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  for  a deep  cut  below  the  present 
general  level,  to  get  at  some  more  of  the  beso 
material.  Toe  sections  of  root  exposed  show 
considerable  variation  in  tint  and  snr* 
face,  representing  corresponding  variations  in 
•quality  and  value  j the  different  qualities  do 
jnot,  however,  occur  in  a stratified  form,  but 
lin  irregular  patches.  The  first  breaking  up 
of  the  material  is  made  by  blasting  with 
I'dynamite,  whioh  is  inserted  in  the  form  of 

i cartridges  2 in.  or  3 in.  long,  by  about  J in.  or 
I in.  thick  ; innooent-looking  little  paper  pack- 
ages containing  a flakey  yellowith  powder,  into 
ij  which  is  inserted  the  end  of  the  “ match  ” with 
a metal  cap  over  it,  which  explodes  when  the 
match  is  fired  j as  dynamite,  despite  its  tremen- 
dous qualities,  requires  something  in  the  nature 
of  a percussion  in  firing  it  to  arouse  its  own 
energies  effectively.  A small  hut  in  a corner  oi 
the  quarry  contains  dynamite  enough,  we  should 
imagine,  to  blow  up  Aberdeen,  if  all  the  won- 
derfal  stories  are  true  about  the  enormous  power 
of  this  explosive.  The  small  cartridges  must  do 
immense  execution  on  the  rook;  for  granite,  the 
t hardest  of  bnilding  stones,  is  also  one  of  the 
1.  most  brittle,  and  is  easily  split.  The  method 
I-  employed  in  splitting  a large  blook  in  two 
i pieces  is  to  drill  a few  holes,  about  2 io.  deep, 
J along  the  inteoded  line  of  cleavage,  and  theu 
insert  iron  wedges  and  drive  them  with  a ham. 
I mer,  an  operation  whioh  separates  a blook  of 

t considerable  size  very  easily.  This  is  almost 
the  only  operation  at  the  quarry  whioh 
^ seems  at  all  special  to  the  material,  and 


that  is  only  so  in  the  make  and  shape 
of  the  wedges  employed,  whioh  are  circular, 
as  it  is  much  easier  to  drill  a hole  in  granite 
than  to  cub  one  square.  The  smaller  pieces 
which  are  the  result  of  the  blasting  and  subse. 
quent  operations  are  used  a good  deal  as  backing 
for  ashlar  walla;  attempts  have  been  made  to 
use  them  as  the  material  for  a rabble  archi- 
teoture  in  granite,  bnt  from  what  we  saw  of  the 
peculiarly  sharp-pointed  wedge-like  forms  whioh 
the  stones  that  split  off  seem  to  assume,  we 


and  mallet ; the  chisel  being  again  a thicker 
and  heavier  implement,  and  rather  more  blunt 
in  shape,  than  that  need  for  ordinary  masons’ 
work.  Mere  sharpness  of  metal  will  hardly 
touch  granite;  it  requires  weight  and  force  in 
the  blow  to  break  up  the  particles  at  all.  And 
in  looking  at  this  part  of  the  work  we  realise, 
better  than  when  it  is  under  machinery,  the 
extreme  hardness  of  the  material.  There  is 
something  in  the  sound  of  the  blows  upon  the 
atone  which  is  most  peculiar,  and  conveys  to 


should  hardly  suppose  that  the  material  as  got  j the  ear  the  notion  that  the  task  of  shaping  a 
from  the  quarry  could  lend  itself  very  well  to  ■ material  whioh  gives  such  a doll  iron  sound  aa 
anything  that  could  be  called  architectural  work  i that  when  struck  must  be  one  requiring  an  un- 
in this  form.  Rubble  building  in  granite  has  limited  stock  of  patience,  and  a very  strong 
been  more  generally  done,  when  done  at  all,  not  frame  to  stand  the  perpetual  jar  of  the  blows  on 
with  quarry  stuff  but  with  the  loose  stone  which  , the  apparently  nnyielding  surface.  It  will  give 
is  found  on  the  surface  in  many  granite  districts,  j Bomc  idea  of  the  tongh  character  of  the  work  if 
in  forma  more  or  less  rounded  by  attrition  under  | we  mention,  what  we  were  assured  was  the  fact, 
the  action  of  water  and  ice  countless  ages  ago.  j that  the  same  chisel  cannot  bo  used  on  the 
Some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  the  ! granite  for  more  than  two  or  three  minutes’ 
Eddystone  lighthouse,  whioh  is  soon  to  be  "O^k  with  any  effect ; after  that  it  becomes  too 
displaced,  was  in  great  measure  built  in  this  | dulled  to  touch  the  surface,  and  has  to  be 
way,  of  “ moor-stone,”  as  it  was  called,  from  | re-ground.  In  consequenoe,  the  bnsiness  of 
being  found  lying  about  on  the  moors  of  the  i taking  the  chisels  in  bundles  to  the  grindstone, 
district,  in  rounded  boulders,  which  were  used  ' and  bringing  them  back  to  the  workshop,  is  an 
unworked  in  combination  with  mortar.  No  | occupation  employing  a small  staff  of  labourers, 
stone  could  probably  be  so  bard  and  practically  ^ who  are  told  off  for  this  duty  only.  The  tools 
indestructible  aa  this  pebble  granite,  with  its  i are  touched  up  on  the  grindstone  sufficiently  for 
surface  rendered  additionally  impervious  by  the  ! another  bout;  and  when  by  a series  of  grindings 
weathering  of  centuries.  | ‘be  chisel  begins  to  get  too  thick  at  the  end,  it  then 

But  we  will  step  from  the  quarry  to  the  work,  goes  to  the  smith’s  to  be  regularly  re.set.  After 
shop,  whioh  in  this  case  shall  be  that  known  as  the  | the  chisel  comes  the  “fine-axe,”  whioh  is  another 
“Aberdeen  Granite  Works,”  to  the  proprietors  j i“iplement  of  hammer-headed  appearance  and 
of  whioh  our  thanks  are  due  for  their  courtesy  , shape,  but  in  which  the  head  carries  half  a dozen 
in  enabling  us  to  see  as  much  of  the  niocius  or  so  of  parallel  steel  blades  with  a little  space 
operands  as  could  well  be  seen  in  an  afternoon’s  between  them;  and  with  this  implement  the 
visit  of  necessarily  limited  duration.  Over  a surface  is  dressed  to  the  finest  finish  it  is  capable 
considerable  portion  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  of,  short  of  polishing. 

works,  we  find  the  raw  material  piled  in  large  j In  dealing  with  circular  columns,  for  whioh 
roughly. shaped  cubes  of  granite  placed  in  hori.  granite  is  so  much  (perhaps  too  much)  used,  the 
zontal  layers  one  over  another,  and  capable  of  ^ turning-lathe,  in  a modified  and  purely  me- 
being  readily  lifted  about,  when  required,  by  a chanical  form,  is  used.  The  block  which  is  to 


travelling  oraue.  These  blocks  are  first  very 
roughly  shaped  at  the  qnarry  into  a sufficiently 
regular  form  to  be  convenient  for  stacking ; after 
that,  everything  is  done  at  the  works;  and  in 
the  sheds  around  we  find  the  material  under 
different  stages  of  treatment.  The  stone  is  got 
into  approximate  shapes  by  the  blows  of  short 
heavy-headed  axes,  whioh  might  be  belter 
described  as  hammers  with  the  striking  portion 
worked  into  a sharp  edge  instead  of  a super- 
Qoies,  the  instrument  having  to  be  weighted 
with  much  heavier  metal  than  is  the  case  with 
the  style  of  weapon  usually  called  an  axe,  in 
order  to  give  the  weight  and  momentum  requi- 
site to  make  any  impression  on  the  material. 
After  this  operation,  it  is  “ axed  granite,”  and  is 
in  the  state  in  which  it  is  used  for  rusticated 
work  in  architectural  design  ; and,  indeed,  occa- 
sionally for  the  entire  facing  of  boildings.  There 
is  a terrace  of  houses  on  the  way  out  to  Rubis- 
law  quarries,  treated  in  this  way,  and  which 
looks  very  well.  The  next  stage  in  the  mason’s 
part  of  the  work  is  the  further  shaping  and 
fiaisbing  of  the  surface  with  the  cold  chisel 


be  made  into  a shaft  is  got  into  aa  near  a true 
circular  form  by  band  aa  can  be,  and  is  then 
fixed  in  a lathe,  and  operated  upon  by  a kind  of 
plate-sbaped  oircular  blade  on  either  side, 
placed  in  a vice  so  as  to  present  its  cutting  edge 
at  about  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  shaft ; water 
is  kept  dripping  on  the  granite  at  the  point 
where  the  cutters  work,  and  the  frames  or  vices 
in  which  they  are  fixed  move  automatically 
along  the  length  of  the  shaft  at  a very  slow  rate, 
and  after  reaching  the  end  are  set  fresh  for 
another  jonrney  along  the  shaft,  till  it  is  brought 
to  the  dimensions  and  the  surface  to  be  ready 
for  the  polisher.  With  this  exception,  the  work- 
ing of  the  granite  up  to  the  polishing  point  is 
almost  entirely  by  hand ; there  is  little  or 
nothing  of  cutting  and  planing  surfaces  by 
machinery,  for  the  material  is  too  stubborn  for 
these  rapid  methods  of  working,  and  only  yields 
to  time  and  patient  labour.  As  an  instance  of 
its  stubbornness  under  the  action  of  machinery 
we  may  mention  an  operation  in  which  maohi 
nery  is  necessarily  employed, — that,  namely,  of 
i sawing  a blook  into  thin  slabs  to  be  subsequently 
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polielied  for  use  ia  a decorative  manner.  This 
is  done  by  a frame  full  of  parallel  bands  of  iron 
■^vorking  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  edge  of 
the  block  to  be  sawn  up,  and  we  were  shown  a 
slab,  some  4 ft.  or  5 ft.  in  width,  the  sawing 
through  of  which  had  occupied  twelve  months, 
though  a piece  of  Sicilian  marble  of  the  same  size 
would  be  got  through  in  less  than  that  number  of 
days.  In  reference  to  this  we  notice  again  a fact 
illustrating  the  incapability  of  iron  or  steel  by 
mere  sharpness  or  hardness  to  make  itself  felt 
against  granite.  Contrary  to  what  most  per. 
sons  would  expect,  the  iron  bands  used  for  this 
Bawing  process  are  not  of  the  hardest  iron  or 
Bteel;  the  special  object  ia  to  have  them  as  soft 
as  possible,  and  the  iron  is  even  softened  by  a 
ipeoial  process ; the  result  of  which  is  that  the 
blade  takes  up  the  particles  of  quartz  which  are 
Reintegrated  by  its  first  attack,  which  form  the 
hardest  ingredient  of  the  granite,  and  which 
become  imbedded  in  the  blade  and  in  reality  do 
most  of  the  cutting.  The  granite,  which  would 
be  impervious  to  mere  iron  or  steel,  however 
bard  and  sharp,  is  thus  made  literally  to  cut 
itself,  and  the  iron  blade  becomes  merely  the 
medium  for  carrying  the  friction  of  the  quartz 
particles  backwards  and  forwards.  There  is 
one  other  form  of  cutting  by  machinery  which  is 
done  on  much  the  same  principle,  the  cutting  out 
of  circular  holes  in  crosses  and  monument 
Stones  for  example,  as  a portion  of  their  orna- 
mental  design : this  is  done  by  a revolving  iron 
pipe  working  vertically  against  the  surface  of  the 
granite,  weighted  above,  and  gradually  cutting 
into  the  slab  till  it  gets  through,  when  the 
central  portion  of  the  stone  can  of  course  be 
taken  out  and  may  become  a seotion  of  a circular 
shaft,  while  its  place  remains  as  a circular  bole, 
forming  perhaps  the  separation  to  between  the 
arms  of  a cross  or  other  such  design.  This,  we 
confess,  ia  a method  of  designing  in  granite 
which  had  better  be  more  sparingly  used  than 
itis  : it  is  an  exceedingly  mechanical  way  of  pro- 
duoing  opamental  work,  and  if  carried  far,  must 
necessarily  lead  to  a sort  of  “ shop  ” appearance 
in  the  designs  thus  prodnoed,  quite  in  opposition 
t#  really  artistic  treatment  or  feeling. 

So  far  we  have  considered  granite  working 
apart  from  the  polishing.  When  we  come  to 
this  portion  of  the  work,  we  pass  almost  entirely 
from  mannal  labour  to  machinery.  The  polish- 
es of  granite  differs  in  no  way  in  principle  from 
the  polishing  of  marble  or  other  material  of  that 
description ; it  is  a progressive  use  of  more  and 
more  delicate  materials  on  the  surface,  eo  as  to 
Ring  it  up  by  degrees  to  a glass-like  finish.  We 
have  already  hinted  our  opinion  that  the  advan. 
Rge  of  polished  granite  in  external  architec- 
tnra  has  been  greatly  overrated,  in  the  aonth 
especially  (in  Aberdeen  itself  external  polish  is 
really  little  used).  It  belongs  to  the  pnrely 
mechanical  sources  of  effect,  and  tends  to  give 
a showy  and  splashy  appearance  to  external 
arcmtecture  by  no  means  agreeable,  unless  it  is 
used  with  great  moderation  and  judgment.  Still 
tRre  ia  no  doubt  that  the  decorative  effect  of 
the  material,  especially  in  its  chromatic  aspect, 

IS  only  half  brought  out  until  it  has  received  at 
least  a certain  amount  of  polish.  The  blocks 
piled  in  the  yards  of  the  works,  just  as  they 
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come  from  the  quarry,  have  none  of  that  sharply 
distinctive  colour  and  character,  by  which,  when 
polished,  every  one  can  at  once  see  the  distinc- 
tion  between  Eabislaw  and  Peterhead,  Cairngall 
and  Kemnay;  and  so  different,  indeed,  is  the 
tone  assumed  by  the  material  under  different 
treatment,  that  you  may  see  an  apparently  poly, 
chromatic  effect  in  three  tints,  all  produced  from 
the  same  granite,  in  its  several  stages  of  axed 
fine.axed,  and  polished;  and  it  would  be  possible 
to  introduce  a fourth  tone  from  the  material  in  an 
intermediate  state  of  polish,  and  before  the  6nal 
gloss  is  on.  The  principal  medium  in  polishing  is 
emery  powder,  andjthe  final  finish  indelicate  work 
18  given  by  oxide  of  tin.  The  machines  for  apply, 
mg  the  polish  to  different  sorts  of  surfaces  are 
various  in  their  oonstruotion  and  operation,  and 
one  or  two  of  them  somewhat  singular  in  their 
appearance  and  the  method  of  applying  the 
power.  The  polishing  of  large  flat  slabs  is 
carried  on  by  a series  of  concentric  iron  rin^s 
tRned  round  horizontally  upon  the  surface  of 
the  granite,  the  turning  power  being  applied  to 
a vertical  axle  rising  from  them.  As  the  rings 
turn  rapidly,  the  slab  at  the  same  time  is  moved 
slowly  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  extent  of 
2 ft.  or  3 ft.  each  way,  on  a timber  framework, 
the  whole  reminding  one  of  an  old-fashioned 
Rangle  at  work.  As  in  the  case  of  the  cutting- 
bands  for  sawing,  the  rings  which  do  the  work 
are  made  of  soft  iron,  and  emery  powder  in  water 


14  liberally  served  on  to  the  surface  of  the  stone. 
This  mixture  runs  off  by  degrees  into  a trough 
at  the  side  of  the  stone,  and  ia  then  carefully 
collected  and  served  on  to  the  stone  again ; the 
economising  of  the  emery  being  a point  of  some 
importance  in  the  conduct  of  the  operation,  and 
affecting  the  gains  of  the  workman  more  or  less, 
who  is  paid  by  piece-work.  The  emery  in  the 
process  gets  gradually  ground  smaller  and  finer, 
so  that  the  material  makes  its  own  adjustment 
to  the  object  in  view,  the  getting  a gradually 
Rgher  and  finer  polish.  The  poHsbiug  of  mould, 
ings  is  carried  on  in  another  house,  by  means  of 
a series  of  planes  cut  to  the  section  of  the  mould- 
ings, and  working  on  them  with  emery  : the  stone, 
supposing  it  to  be  a piece  of  a cornice,  is  placed 
on  the  floor  of  the  shed  in  such  a position  that 
the  moulded  portion  which  is  to  be  polished  is 
bronght  between  the  slides  on  which  the  plane 
works,  and  the  plane  is  pushed  backwards  and 
forwards  over  it,  the  motion  being  communicated 
to  the  plane  by  a rod  oonneoting  it  horizontally 
with  a large  heavy  piece  of  triangular  timber 
framing  standing  upright  and  working  backwards 
and  forwards  on  a centre  as  far  beneath  the  floor 
as  can  be  got,  so  as  to  make  the  action  on  the 
rod  as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible  : the  move- 
ment further  adjusting  itself  by  a joint  in  the 
rod  which  gives  it  a play  something  like  the 
piston  and  connecting-rod  of  an  engine.  The 
appearance  of  these  large  tall  frames  jerking 
backwards  and  forwards  all  along  one  side  of  the 
room  is  odd  enough.  They  were  formerly  hung 
downwards  from  the  ceiling,  but  the  alteration 
was  made  of  placing  them  in  the  floor  in  order 
to  get  a travelling  crane  and  tackle  to  work  along 
the  ceiling  for  shifting  the  blocks  of  granite 
under  operation ; a matter  of  consequence,  as 
in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a square  pier, 
cappiug  moulded  on  every  side,  the  block  will 
have  to  be  shifted  four  times  in  the  course  of 
polishing,  to  bring  each  side  under  the  plane. 
The  cylindrical  shafts  are  polished  by  turning, 
as  m a lathe,  and  passing  under  iron  weights 
placed  upon  them,  mostly  cut  approximately  to 
fit  the  curve  of  the  cylinder,  though  this  is  not 
a necessity  of  the  operation ; the  revolving 
oyliuders  are  kept  served  with  emery,  and  the 
finishing  is  given  frequently  with  sacking  or 
fibrous  cloth  interposed  between  the  granite  sur- 
face  and  the  polishers.  It  maybe  observed  that 
thin  columns  will  not  bear  polishing’in  very  long 
lengths,  they  would  break  under  it;  so  that  if 
arehiteots  design  very  thin  and  delicate  shafts 
of  polished  granite,  they  must  not  expect  to  get 
them  in  on©  length.  It  may  be  here  noted  also 
that  polishing  reduces  the  surface  by  about  one. 
tenth  of  an  inch,  which  is  accordingly  allowed 
for  iu  preparing  sizes  for  polished  work.  It 
18  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  polishing, 
machines  will  not  work  into  angles  or  under- 
cuttings,  so  that  ail  such  portions,  such  as  mitres 
of  moRdings  in  re-entering  angles,  &c.,  have  to 
be  polished  up  afterwards  by  hand;  but  this  is 
80  thoroughly  done  that  it  is  impossible,  as  far 
as  we  observed,  /or  the  minutest  inspection  to 
tell  where  the  machine-polish  ends,  and  the 
band.polish  begins. 

A separate  branch  of  ornamentation  recently 
practised,  and  made  almost  a speciality  by  some 
firms,  is  the  production  of  a flatornament  formed 
by  cutting  into  the  surface  of  a polished  slab 
just  deep  enough  to  break  away  the  polish,  the 
contrasted  surfaces  forming  the  design.  We  saw 
some  very  pleasing  tombstones  ornamented  with 
an  interlaced  design  of  Celtic  type,  which  had 
an  admirable  effect  for  this  class  of  object,  and 
on  a small  scale.  We  must  say,  however,  that 
when  this  kind  of  ornament  is  applied  to  form 
salient  portions  of  the  decoration  of  a building, 
as  we  have  sometimes  seen  it,  it  has  a very  tea* 
caddy  effect,  quite  at  variance  with  the  genius 
of  granite ; but  we  should  suggest  that  it  might 
be  used  with  good  effect  in  external  architecture 
as  a surface  diaper  on  the  retiring  faces  and  not 
on  the  emphatic  lines  of  a bnilding.  The  letter, 
ing  of  tombstones  is  another  of  the  more  delicate 
pieces  of  work  in  a granite  workshop  : the  slab 
to  be  lettered  ia  first  painted  white  where  the 
lettering  is  to  come,  and  the  lettering  drawn  on 
the  white  pigment  and  then  chiselled  into  the 
granite  ; in  the  case,  that  ia  to  say,  of  a polished 
slab,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  the  letters 
legibly  on  the  polished  surface.  In  regard  to  the 
sandblast,  about  which  agood  deal  has  been  said  as 
a great  shortener  of  this  kind  of  labour  on  granite 
we  found  that  in  the  Aberdeen  Granite  Works  it 
was  not  in  favour  at  all,  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  nob  work  evenly,  and  that,  according  to 
onr  informant,  almost  as  much  trouble  was 
expended  in  dressing  up  the  work  and  levelling 


the  cuttings  afterwards  as  would  have  sufficed 
to  out  the  work  by  hand  from  the  beginning. 

In  referring  to  the  subject  of  polish,  we  should 
have  drawn  more  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
very  fine  surface  and  a good  effect  of  colour  and 
marking  can  be  elicited  from  the  granite  when 
it  has  reached  its  intermediate  stage  of  polish, 
when  the  surface  is  smooth,  and  the  markings 
clearly  brought  out,  but  before  the  glassy  lustre 
is  put  on  it.  Having  regard  to  the  showy  and 
over-glittering  effect  of  fully.polished  granite  in 
external  architecture,  before  noted,  we  reooni. 
mend  those  who  employ  granite  ornamentally  in 
this  way  to  turn  their  attention  more  to  the 
half.polished  stage,  when  almost  all  the  fine 
effects  of  polish,  arohitooturally  speaking,  are 
realised  without  the  glitter  which  detracts  so 
much  from  the  repose  of  a design.  Another 
point  which  the  survey  of  the  Aberdeen  granite 
works  forces  on  our  notice  is  the  importauoe  of 
designing  mouldings  and  other  arohiteotural 
ornaments  iu  a broad  and  simple  style,  without 
too^  many  curves,  and  without  uuderoubtings^ 
which  the  material  does  not  require  in  order  to 
prodnee  effect,  since  its  durability  and  bright, 
ness  of  surface  enable  the  designer  to  produce 
both  a good  and  a permanent  effect  without  deep 
cutting.  There  are  one  or  two  houses  iu  Union, 
street,  by  the  Aberdeen  architect  of  the  last 
generation,  Simpson,  who  has  left  so  much  of 
the  impress  of  his  taste  upon  the  arebiteoture 
of  the  town,  in  which  an  application  of  that 
severe  classic  treatment  called  in  our  old  text- 
books “ the  Tuscan  order  ” has  been  made  witt 
very  good  effect,  and  seems  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  material.  Referring  to  what  we  said 
as  to  the  system  of  ontting  circular  holes 
as  a source  of  decorative  effect,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  reprobate  also  the  prao. 
tice,  which  seems  to  be  oomiug  in,  of 
letting  in  polished  knobs  projecting  from  the 
face  of  the  work;  we  have  seen  designs  for 
tombstones  and  other  objects  ornamented  in 
this  way,  and  oannot  but  think  it  is  a degrada* 
tion  of  a splendid  material  to  piece  it  in  this  way 
to  produce  a supposed  ornamental  effect.  There 
is  in  the  Museum  of  Praotioal  Geology  in 
Jermyn.street,  for  example,  a splendid  colossal 
tazza  turned  in  polished  Peterhead  granite,  which 
is  entirely  spoiled  by  the  .handles,  which  are 
obviously  and  necessarily  let  in,  and  destroy  at 
once  onr  sense  of  the  durability  and  bomogeneone 
character  of  the  whole.  It  is  worth  while  tO’ 
draw  attention  to  these  points,  because  there  is 
a move  at  present  for  doing  more  in  the  way  of  ^ 
decorative  treatment  with  granite  than  has  been  ♦ 
done  before,  and  it  ia  very  desirable  that  such  an  i 
attempt  should  be  made  with  the  greatest  , 
caution  and  judgment,  lest  we  have  a grand  - 
material  more  or  less  vulgarised  in  the  attempt 
to  do  pretty  things  with  it.  We  must  humbly 
confess  that  what  we  saw  of  assthetios  at  the 
Aberdeen  granite  works,  as  exhibited  in  variona 
executed  designs,  did  not  impress  ns  with  the 
same  sense  of  satisfaction  as  did  the  workman.^ 
ship  expended  on  the  material.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  much  of  this  represents  concessions 
to  public  taste,  or  want  of  tMte  ; but  surely  the 
accomplished  gentlemen  who  preside  over  this  • 
large  granite  workshop  might  do  sometbiog  to  t. 
guide  public  taste  a little,  rather  than  succumb  .1 
to  it.  i 


LABOUR  AND  WEALTH. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  labour  to 
wealth  has  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
public,  during  the  present  Parliamentary  recess, 
notwithstanding  the  absorbing  interest  of  the 
sangainary  struggle  in  the  East.  Congresses 
and  public  meetings,  at  home  and  abroad,  have 
discussed  various  branches  of  the  subject.  But 
the  most  noticeable  effort  to  bring  the  matter 
withiu  the  limits  of  certitude  is,  perhaps,  that 
which  has  been  made  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett, 
whose  letter  in  the  Times  of  the  13th  September 
baa  led  to  further  correspondence.  The  pro. 
oeedings  of  the  Socialist  Congress  at  Ghent, 
about  the  same  time,  tend  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  same  subject. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett  postulates  the  fact  of  the 
decline  of  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
attributes  this  to  the  diminished  production  OD 
the  part  of  the  working  men,  which  he  holds  to 
be  encouraged  by  the  trade  unions.  Mr.  Potter, 
four  days  later,  comments  unfavourably  on  Sir 
Edmund’s  letter,  without,  however,  making  any 
such  definite  statement  as  it  is  possible  to  grasp 
with  precision.  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones,  in  the  Times 
of  the  2l8b  September,  denies  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett’s  postulate.  He  states  that  the  working 
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?nwill  deny  that  ne  irly  every  trade  is  in  a 
Itg-oontinued  and  still  increasing  state  of 
I'jression.  The  building  trade,  Mr.  Jones  says, 
id  been  better  than  at  any  previous  period. 
»:e  csotton  exports  for  1876  wore  the  largest 
IDWQ  up  to  that  time.  The  raw  cotton  held  in 
ad  for  home  consumption  in  that  year  was 
.re  than  in  the  singularly  prosperous  year 
72.  The  woollen  trade  has  increased.  The 
Dirking  men  do  not  ask  to  do  half  work;  nor 
JB  any  one  proved  that  production  bas  fallen 
to  the  extent  of  a penny.  (This  defioienoy  we 
1 11  presently  supply.)  Finally,  Mr.  Jones  gives 
roomparison  between  the  exports  and  assess- 
lants  of  1846  and  of  1876,— periods  divided  by 
yirty  years  of  the  activity  called  into  play  by 
re  railway  system,  which  may  be  summarised 

; follows 1848.  ^ .r-n®'!;. 
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lere  can  be  no  doubt  that  a marked  and  ma^ 
Qoent  development  in  the  produotive  power  of 
,e  United  Kingdom  within  thirty  years,  is 
town  by  these  figures.  It  does  not,  however, 
Ilow  that  Mr.  Jones  benefits  his  own  case  by 
uDging  them  under  discussion.  It  is  admitted 
1 all  hands  that  it  is  to  the  adoption  of  the 
tinoiples  of  free  trade,  coincident  with  the 
raotioal  freedom  given  to  trade  by  steam  tran- 
)ort  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  by  the  immediate 
■ansmission  of  intelligence  by  telegraphy,  that 
lis  great  bound  in  our  productive  power  is  due. 

I is  true  that  this  advance  has  oo-existed  with 
'ade«union8.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  it  has 
sen  due  to  them ; that  it  has  been  aided  by 
lem ; or  that  it  has  not  been  impeded  by  them. 

; is  post  hoCf^it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
ropter  hoc.  On  the  contrary,  the  contention  of 
le  opponents  of  trade-unions  is,  that  they  in- 
jtfere  with  free  trade  iu  labour.  Unless  this 
osition  be  disproved,  the  figures  cited  by  Mr. 
iloyd  Jones  tell  heavily  against  the  canse  be 
dvooates. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  go  to  the  marrow  of  the 
latter.  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  assumes  that  the 
Qfluence  of  the  trade-nnions  is  in  the  direction 
f inducing  each  workman  to  do  as  little  work 
,8  possible,  and  to  obtain  as  ranch  money  as 
lOBsible  for  that  work.  He  also  adds, — to  oon- 
lame  as  much  as  possible.  This  item  may  be 
aid  aside  for  the  present,  with  the  observation 
hat  the  more  he  consumes,  the  belter  supporter 
le  is  of  trade  and  produotion  in  general,  provided 
'which  is  not  questioned)  he  pays  for  what  he 
^nsumes.  This  opinion  of  Sir  Edmund  Beckett 
M shared  by  a very  considerable  number  of 
those  who  have  devoted  study  and  thought  to 
the  subject.  It  is  not,  however,  supported  by 
any  citation  of  facts.  And  to  this  opinion 
applies  the  oontradiotion  (equally  unsupported) 

□f  Mr.  Jones,  that  it  has  nob  been  proved  that 
production  has  fallen  off  “ by  one  penny." 

As  to  this  it  must  be  remarked,  that  it  is 
merely  puerile  to  assert  that  the  productive 
power  of  each  unit  of  the  working  classes  has 
not  been  diminished  by  the  redaction  of  the 
hours  of  labour.  That  there  may  be  a maximum 
number  of  hours  in  the  day  during  which  a man 
oau  work  with  the  most  effect'per  hour  may  be 
admitted.  But  no  one  familiar  with  the  employ, 
ment  of  labour  will  hold  that  we  are  at  present 
anywhere  near  that  limit.  From  forty-two  to 
forty.eight  hours  per  week  may  be  taken  as  the 
time  now  worked  on  an  average, — or  rather  as 
the  maximum.  We  can  all  remember  when 
eixty  boors  was  the  rule.  It  may  be  that  a man 
can,  with  equal  regard  to  his  own  health  and 
strength,  work  as  sturdily  and  as  well  for  the 
longer  number  of  hours  as  for  the  shorter.  It 
may  be,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  can  work  with 
somewhat  more  vigour  for  eight  than  for  ten 
hours  per  day.  But  that  he  can  do  a fifth  more 
work  per  hour  iu  the  shorter  than  in  the  longer 
time  we  suppose  there  is  no  one  who  will  assert. 
While,  then,  it  is  possible,  but  not  proved,  that 
produotive  power  has  not  fallen  off  by  the  entire 
proportion  of  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of 
labour,  it  is  certain  that  the  diminution  cannot  be 
very  much  less  than  the  deficit  thus  measured. 

But  we  can  take  a step  further.  We  can 
supply  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  with  a definite 
piece  of  evidence.  We  oan  fill  up  the  hiatus 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones ; not  only  by 
cironmatantial,  but  by  direct,  testimony.  The 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of 
this  country  (we  learn  from  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  of  the  I8bh  of  March  last),  in  1875,  was 


525,8431.  j being  80  per  cent,  more  than  the 
number  employed  in  1861.  But  while  the 
number  of  hands  thus  employed  was  increased 
at  the  rate  of  80  per  oent.,  the  output  only  in- 
creased  at  the  rate  of  54  per  cent.  In  1861, 

305  tons  of  coal  were  raised,  on  the  average,  by 
every  man  employed,  In  1874  this  rate  of  pro- 
duction had  sunk  to  249  tons  of  coal  per  man. 
Thus  comparing  the  first  year  for  which  we 
have  definite  returns  as  to  the  statistios  of  the 
coal  industry,  with  that  which  immediately 
followed  the  highest  inflation  of  prices,  there 
baa  been  a reduction  of  more  than  one-sixtb  in 
the  mechanical  value  of  the  work  of  every  man 
employed  in  winning  coal.  This  is  an  excep- 
tionally accurate  test.  It  is  one  not  complicated 
by  any  question  of  price.  In  other  industries 
we  may  ascertain  how  much  has  been  earned, — 
bub  the  differences  of  price,  from  time  to  time, 
render  it  very  difficnlt  to  say  how  much  more  or 
less  work  has  been  done  to  secure  that  earning. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  a definite  measure, 
in  the  simplest  and  least  disputable  form.  Sup- 
posing a man  to  work  for  260  days  in  the  year, 
which  we  take  to  be  quite  as  much  as  can  be 
assumed  to  be  the  case  with  the  majority  of 
colliers,  in  1861  each  of  such  260  days’  work  won 
a ton  and  a third  of  coal.  In  1874  each  of  such 
260  days’  work  won  less  than  a ton  of  coal. 
There  is  no  escaping  from  the  conviction  that 
the  productive  power  of  the  ooHiery  industry  has 
fallen  off  by  sometbing  like  one-sixth  between 
the  two  specified  dates. 

Thus,  unquestionably,  the  country  is  so  much 
the  poorer.  In  187-1  there  were  13  per  oent,,  or 
thereabout,  more  mouths  to  be  fed  iu  the  United 
Kingdom  than  was  the  case  in  1861.^  The  per- 
sons employed  in  industry  and  agriculture,  in 
England  and  Wales,  were  taken  in  the  census  of 
1871  at  6,800,000.  A thirteenth  part,  therefore, 
of  the  industry  of  England  depends  on  ooal,  or, 
rather,  depends  on  the  winning  of  ooal.  Of  that 
thirteenth  part,  more  than  a sixth  of  the  pro- 
duotive  power  has  been  wasted.  Is  it  likely  that 
this  loss  is  confined  to  this  special  industry  r 
Is  it  not  most  significant  that,  in  the  one  instance 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  put  the  finger  on  the 
amount  of  work  actually  done,  it  so  nearly 
coincides  with  the  proportion  of  time  abstracted 
from  labour  ? Is  there  not  good  reason  to  con. 
elude  that  the  statement  that  the  productive 
power  of  the  country  has  been  diminished  10  per 
cent,  by  the  sborb-tirae  movement  is  oonsider- 
ably  under  the  mark?  And  is  this  anything 
less  serious  than  a 10  pec  cent,  income-tax,  im- 
posed by  the  working  classes  themselves  on  their 
income  in  the  very  source,  for  the  benefit  of  no 
human  being  whatever,  unless  it  be  tbe  brewer 
and  the  oolleotors  of  the  revenue  from  the  con- 
sumption of  beer  and  spirits  ? 

If  we  could  point  to  a steady  advance  of 
civilisation,  comfort,  and  prospects,  all  round, 
the  case  might  be  different.  If  England  were 
the  only  workshop  to  supply  the  world  with 
metal  manufactures,  with  textile  manufactures, 
with  coal,— with  every  or  with  any  industrial 
product,  she  might  say, — “ I oan  afford  an  extra 
day  in  the  week’s  play-time”;  for  that  is  what  the 
change  pretty  nearly  amounts  to.  But  such  is 
far  from  being  tbe  fact.  In  no  branch  of  industry 
are  we  now  so  supreme  as  to  fear  no  rivals. 
What  do  we  find  stated  in  the  Times  of  the  28ih 
of  September  ? “ The  Dudley  Cut  Nail  Company 
has,  it  would  appear,  been  driven  out  of  the  field 
by  its  competitors.  The  business  of  which  Wol- 
verbampton  is  thus  deprived  falls  in  part  to  Leeds, 
bub  in  part,  too,  to  Belgium.”  This  is  a most 
sio-nifioant  statement.  If  there  was  anything  as 
to°whioh  Wolverhampton  and  its  neighbourhood 
might  be  supposed  likely  to  maintain  the  com- 
mand it  would  have  been  the  nail  trade.  Iron 
is  handy.  Coul  is  handy.  Tbe  labour  is  so 
simple  that  it  used  bo  be  carried  on,  at  Redditoh 
and  elsewhere  in  the  country,  chiefly  by  women 
and  children.  The  machinery  that  has  super- 
seded  this  low-priced  labour  must,  of  course,  be 
more  advantageous  to  those  who  employ  it  than 
was  the  low  coat  of  the  cheapest  manual  labour. 
Yet  this  industry  is  now  driven  ” m part  to 
Belgium.”  This  ugly  bit  of  news  oomes  in  as  an 
unpleasant  clincher  on  the  foregoing  remarks. 

Another  branch  of  the  same  great  national 
question,  which  has  nob  yet  been  brought  for- 
ward  in  this  part  of  the  discussion,  is  aptly 
recalled  to  mind  by  the  proceedings  of  tbe 
Socialist  Congress  at  Ghent,  reported  in  tbe  Times 
of  the  I8bh  of  September.  After  it  had  been 
‘'unanimously  agreed,  ou  Barry’s  motion,  to 
offer  fraternal  greeting  to  the  English  brethren 
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oonBideration  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Congress  of  Ghent  concfiniog  the  federation  of 
trade-uniocB,”  it  was  resolved  praotioally,  with 
unanimity,  as  follows  : — “Considering  that  trade- 
unions,  in  their  struggle  against  tbe  e.vploitation 
of  man  by  man,  constitute  one  of  the  most 
powerful  levers  of  the  emancipation  of  working 
men,  the  Congress  engages  all  categories  of 
working  men,  who  are  not  yet  organised,  to 
form  themselves  into  trade-unions,  recognising 
at  the  same  time  that  it  must  be  the  aim^of  the 
association  to  abolish  tbe  wages  system.”  It  is 
not  at  the  Congress  of  Ghent  alone  that  the 
guides  and  counsellors  of  the  workmen  have 
come  to  the  resolution  to  saw  off  the  branch  of 
the  tree  on  which  they  are  sitting.  At  the  Con. 
vention  of  the  working  men’s  party,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, repotted  in  the  Times  of  the  4th  of 
September,  it  was  resolved  (13) , “ for  the  purpose 
of  abolishing  the  wages  system,  all  industrial 
enterprises  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Government  as  fast  as  possible,  and  operated 
by  free  co-operative  unions  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  people.”  What  the  Government  control 
is  to  be  is  indicated  in  the  ensuing  resolution 
(14)  . — “ That  the  constitution  be  so  amended 
as  to  require  that  all  officers  of  the  General  and 
States  Governments  shall  be  elected  by  a direct 
vote  of  the  people.”  Who  these  officers  and  who 
the  “ people  ” are  to  be,  is  indicated  by  another 
resolution ; e.g.f  '*  the  offioers  of  these  bureaux 
(for  the  compilation  of  labour  statistios)  to  be 
taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  labour  organisations, 
and  elected  by  them.” 

Thus  from  Ghent  to  Leicester,  and  from  Lei. 
cester  to  Cincinnati,  tbe  word  has  beep  given 
for  a declared  movement  for  the  abolition  of 
wages.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  this 
would  be  the  very  last  proposal  which  would 
have  emanated  from  those  who  desired  to  be 
thought  the  friends  of  the  working  man.  So 
grotesque  is  the  project,  that  it  is  hard  to 
understand  its  true  meaning.  We  take  it, 
however,  to  be  this.  In  the  existing  state 
of  things  it  has  been  found  that  certain 
informal  associations,  protected  by  law,  but 
so  spontaneous  in  their  growth  as  to  have 
attracted  little  attention  as  sooial  phenomena, 
have  sprung  up  all  over  the  civilised  world. 
These  associations  consist  of  one  or  more  men  of 
brains,  together  with  a larger  number  of  men  of 
working  ability.  The  men  of  brains,  either  as 
the  fruit  of  their  own  talent  and  industry,  or  as 
the  legacy  of  the  talent  and  industry  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  them,  have  had  the  com- 
mand of  a certain  amount  of  money.  This  they 
have  employed  to  build  workshops,  to  buy 
machines,  to  buy  materials,  and  to  support  a 
certain  number  of  workpeople  till  such  time  as 
the  result  of  their  combined  industry  could  be 
brought  into  the  market.  Then,  and  then  only, 
it  becomes  just  self-supporting  and  actually  pro- 
fitable. When  this  latter  time  comes,  the  man 
of  brains,  having  had  the  main  trouble,  risk,  and 
care  of  tbe  association  on  his  shoulders,  baa 
generally  taken  the  lion’s  share.  And  so  long  as 
men  of  this  commanding  ability  are  compara- 
tively rare,  and  men  of  only  ordinary  or  working 
ability  are  commoUjthese  institutions  will  flourish, 

and  the  disproportionate  gains  of  the  brain,  as 
compared  with  the  hands,  will  continue.  _ 

The  hands,  being  discontented  with  tbe  divi. 
sion  of  the  spoil,  propose  to  do  without  the 
brains.  Thus,  they  conclude,  all  the  profit  will 
be  divided  among  them;  they  will  not,  then, 
claim  wages  ; that  is  to  say,  tbe  fixed  and 
certain  support  which  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  enjoying.  They  will  take  upon  them- 
selves all  tbe  risk,  and  divide  all  the  profit,  of 
tbe  business.  » , ,v  i.  i.t. 

They  leave  ont  of  sight  tbe  fact,  that  the 
profits  which  have  made  the  man  of  brains  dis- 
proportionately rich,  would  be  a very  small  addi. 
tion  to  the  riches  o‘  each  of  the  hands  if  divided 
among  them.  And,  what  is  even  more  directly 
to  the  point,  they  take  it  for  granted  that  they 
could  contribute  the  brains  as  well  as  the  labour. 
It  is  true  that  all  efforts  in  that  direotion  have 
for  the  most  part  hopelessly  broken  down.  Bub 
what  the  workmen  shut  their  eyes  to  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  according  to  human  nature  that  they 
must  break  down.  For  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  no  association  of  human  btinga 
can  make  the  best  of  their  abilities  and  energy 
except  under  wise  guidance  and  definite  control. 
All  history  is  full  of  the  proof  of  this.  All  pro- 
verbial wisdom  repeats  it.  “ Too  many  cooks  spoil 
the  broth.”  The  management  of  an  army,  of  a 
factory,  or  of  any  great  mass  of  men  by  a oom- 


effer  fraternal  greeting  to  the  English  brethren  factory,  or  or  any  greai-  iua„  y. 

“ ufl - 0 7,™=  at  T.Rireater  on  September  mittee,  is  a certain  road  to  ridiculous  disaster. 

mhTm?!  md  to  oommend  to  ’their  Iriendl,  1 The  Bret  thing  thet  the  aeeociation  has  to  do  is 
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to  appoint  a manager.  This  manager  mnst  b* 
either  their  eerrant  or  their  master.  If  the 
former,  if  he  is  controlled  by  each  member 
of  the  asBooiation,  or  by  each  member  of  a 
committee  of  the  association,  he  is  simply  use- 
less.  He  is  only  a bell-rope,  without  a bell  at 
the  end  of  it.  If  he  is  to  do  his  work,  he  must 
be  clothed^  with  enoagh  power  to  make  every 
one  obey  him.  In  this  oase,  how  does  he  differ 
from  the  master,  whom  it  is  the  object  of  the 
co-operative  association  to  abolish  ? In  many 
ways  be  really  does  differ.  He  is  probably  less 
ednoated,  less  able,  less  experienced.  He  has  not 
grown  little  by  little  into  his  position.  He  has  not 
bad  the  salutary  teaching  of  bis  own  mistakes, 
made  m small  matters,  and  giving  him  wisdom  as 
to  larger  matters.  Above  all,  he  has  not  the  un- 
sleeping spirit  of  personal  interest,  leading  him 
to  postpone  leisure,  to  affront  surly  looks  to 
encounter  opposition,— io  a word,  to  devote’his 
whole  energy  to  that  success  of  what  he  indeed 
desires  a large  share  of  the  benefit,  but  which 
18  in  fact  the  enoceas  of  the  assooiation. 

An  instance  within  the  personal  knowledge  of 
the  writer,  which  ococnrred  about  thirty  years 
ago  may  be  cited  with  advantage.  It  was  at 
the  time  of  the  early  introduction  of  the  railway 
system.  An  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  obtained 
Jor  a line  between  a commercial  and  an  indas- 
trial  centre  of  great  magnitude.  The  greater 
part  of  the  distance  waa  aingularly  free  from 
eng.neenng  obstacles.  The  line  might  have  been 
Jet,  m the  ordinary  way,  to  great  contractors,  for 
a very  moderate  sam  per  mile.  But  the  engi- 
aeer  was  not  content  with  this.  He  waa  aware 
that  great  contractors  made  great  profits.  That 
they  con’d  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  guarantee 
the  company  againat  great  loseea,  did  not  enter 
into  his  calculations.  L ke  the  working  men 
in  the  convention  we  have  cited,  be  kept  onlv 
ona^  eye  open.  He  persuaded  the  directors  that 
It,  instead  of  arranging  for  the  work  in  the 
oanal  way,  he  was  allowed  to  make  directly 
company,  small  sub-contracts 
with  little  men,  as  he  understood  that  the 
large  contractors  did,  he  should  save  some 
10  per  cent,  on  the  woik.  It  is  right  to 
Bay  that  the  honourable  dealing  of  the  man  was 
past  question.  It  was  only  a case  of  amateur 
or  doctrinaire  blundering.  Small  contracts  were 
made,  and  m saying  by  thousands  we  are  within 
t'.e  mark.  The  first  contracts  were  let  at  un. 
nsually  low  prices,— 5d.  per  cube  yard  for  earth 
work,  instead  of  IJd.  But  the  5J.  work  was  soon 
hone,  ihe  cream  was  soon  taken  off.  Month 
by  month  new  and  more  onerous  contracts  bad 
to  be  made.  At  last,  in  one  instance  alone, 
a OQtting,- which  might  have  been  let  for  I4d. 
but  which  was  commenced  at  5d.,  was  finished 
atds.bd  per  cubic  yard;  the  engineer  being  only 
too  thankful  to  the  large  contractor  who  oame 
forward  and  undertook  to  finish  the  work  at 
that  extravagant  price.  The  excess  over  the 
original  estimate  caused  by  this  attempt  to 
economise  was  more  than  30  per  cent.  This 
Jittle  bit  of  experience,  familiar  to  the  writer 
18  a fair  specimen  of  what  might  be  expected  to 
ensue  on  the  abo’ition  of  the  wage  system  ; or, 
rather,  it  is  a favonrable  specimen.  Late,  but  not 
too  late,  a man  of  iron  will  and  brains,  to  organise 
and  direct,  was  called  in  to  knit  np  the  ravelled 
threads.  Had  this  not  been  the  oase,  bad  the 
quMi.co.operative  system  been  carried  out  to  tbe 
nltimato  close,  the  cost  woald  have  been  far 
more  serions  than  the  large  bill  actually  paid. 

It  IS  entirely  baseless  and  false  to  say  that  the 
working  olaesea  lie  under  any  artificial  disad- 
yantaie  in  this  country.  The  shiftless,  the 
tbnftlees,  the  poor,  either  from  their  own  idle- 
ness, or  from  inherited  ignorance  and  thriftless, 
ness,  remain  poor,  or  grow  poorer.  Bub  the  poor 
child  who  baa  in  him  the  stuff  of  which  a true 
workman  is  made,  soon  makes  his  way  from  the 
dust.  Look  at  Stephenson  ! Look  at  the  large 
fortunes  that  were  made,  when  work  was  plenti- 
lul  on  railways,  by  great  contractors,  almost  all 
of  whom  were  men  of  very  humble  origin.  We  i 
have  seen  cheques  for  thousands  of  pounds  signed 
—we  will  not  say  by  A.  B.,  his  mark,  but  by  an 
autograph  of  but  little  higher  order.  These  men 
possessed  the  rare  advantages  of  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  own  class,  and  of  an  intelli 
genoe  above  their  fellows.  By  the  latter  they 
rose  to  positions  of  command  ; by  the  former 
they  beo^e  organisers,  providers,  employers  of 
labour.  Rise  was  rapid.  A man  wielded  the 
pick,  or  wheeled  the  barrow  for  a month  or  two. 

±iis  steady  capacity  for  woik  pointed  him  ont 
to  the  master  as  a foreman,  or  to  the  men  as  a 
butty  ganger.  The  butty  gang  made  a good 
month  8 work.  The  writer  has  known  as  much 


as  1/s.  per  man  per  day  made  by  one  of  these 
associations.  Niue  of  tbe  men  drank  out  their 
earnings  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  tenth 
whose  wages  oame  to  a little  more  as  ganger  — 
say  2Sl.  for  the  month,  banked  his  profits  in  a 
stocking  instead  of  melting  them  in  the  ale- 
house. Two  or  three  months  of  this  work  made 
a httle  capitalist.  Boldly  the  man  tendered  for 
a small  job.  The  power  that  some  of  these  men 
possessed,  without  the  knowledge  of  plans,  or 
sections,  or  estimates,— of  how  much  it  would 
cost  to  do  a bit  of  work,  was  instinctive.  In 
two  or  three  years  the  man— we  could  give 
names  of  more  than  one — was  on  a level  to 
tender  for  a first-hand  contract.  In  a little 
longer  time  be  was  on  the  way  to  become  a 
millionnaire. 

While  some  men  who  have  made  their  meney 
as  contraofcors  have  been  men  of  education,  most 
ot  those  who  became  rich  on  our  railways  were 
not.  They  wore  able  labourers  who  rose  to  com- 
manding positions  in  the  army  of  labour.  They 
did  not  pull  up  all  their  mates  with  them.  That 
18  out  of  the  question.  But  they  improved  the 
status  of  the  labourers  as  representative  men. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  always  stern  and 
esaitiDg  masters.  Whether  very  mild  or  very 
violent,  they  had  the  eyes  of  lynxes.  It  was  in 
the  wasted  or  well. applied  minutes  that  they 
knew  that  profit  was  lost  or  won.  These  men 
the  commanders  of  the  army  of  labour,  risen 
from  the  ranks,  are  the  first  of  those  whom  the 
resolutions  of  the  Congress  of  Ghent,  and  the 
Congress  of  Cinoinnati,  would  abolish  and  extir- 
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THMGS  IX  LIVERPOOL. 

1.  picture  exhibition  at  Liverpool 

held  this  year  fur  tbe  first  time  in  the  new  Art 
ballery,  moludes  a great  number  of  works  ; and 
though  bardly  any  of  wlut  could  be  called 
the  leading  pictures  of  the  year  seem  to  have 
found  their  way  there,  the  average  excellence 
of  the  oolleotion  is,  all  things  considered,  very 
high.  If  iliere  is  nothing  brilliantly  attractive, 
there  la  a large  proportion  of  works  of  solid 
merit,  and  well  worth  looking  at.  The  principal 
suite  of  rooms,  on  the  first  floor,  the  whole  of 
which  18  occupied  by  the  annual  exhibition  is 
very  Bucoessfal  in  regard  to  the  most  important 
quality  of  a picture-gallery— good  light.  The 
ground.story  rooms  are  nnhappy.lookiog,  caver- 
nous  and  ill-lighted,  and  eminently  unsuited 
ter  any  purposes  of  exhibition.  They  are  at 
present  occupied,  on  the  one  side  by  works  of  art 
belonging  to  the  Liverpool  Corporation,  and  on 
the  other  side  by  a loan  oollection  of  Japanese 
ware  and  by  tbe  oollection  of  paintings  by 
Mignot,  which  were  for  some  time  exhibited  in 
Bund-streeb  recently.  We  understand  that  it  is 
not  intended  to  use  these  lower  rooms  perma- 
nently  as  picture-galleries  ; we  presume  tbe 
permanent  oolleotion  will  be  transferred  to  the 
upper  rooms  when  the  annual  exhibition  is  over. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  so,  for  any  attempt  to  see  pio- 
tures  properly  in  the  lower  rooms  is  out  of  the 
questions  aud  althongh  the  corporation  collec- 
tion 18  of  very  unequal  value,  aud  would  be  much 
the  better  for  some  judiciona  weeding  and  ex- 
changing,  the  works,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
had  better  be  put  where  they  can  be  seen.  Of 
the  exterior  of  the  building  we  gave  a view  some 
time  since;  it  is  furtberembellUhed  now  by  two 
seated  figiiree,  of  hero!.,  not  to  say  oolossal 
scale,  of  Raffaelle  and  Miohelangelo,  by  Mr 
Warrington  Wood,  whieh  are  placed  on  pedes! 
tals  flanking  tbe  steps;  as  well  as  a fine  alle- 
gorical figure  of  “Liverpool,”  by  the  same 
sculptor,  which  crowns  the  pediment.  The 
figure  of  Raffaelle  we  cannot  accept  as  a re- 
presentation of  the  man  as  known  to  us  in 
portraits;  the  head  is  quite  deficient  in  the 
spiritual  beauty  which  we  associate  with  his 
name:  as  specimens  of  sculpture  both  figures 
are,  we  need  hardly  say,  mnehabove  the  mark  of 
the  decorative  sculpture  commonly  associated 
With  architectore  in  this  conntry,  and  tbe  figure 
of  Michelangelo  is  treated  with  cmsiderable 
power.  That  the  figures  look,  nevertheless,  un. 
satisfactory  and  nnoomfortable.'we  fear  cannot 
be  denied;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  note  this 
and  the  reason  for  in  connexion  with  the  im- 
portant subject  of  the  combination  of  sculpture 
aod^ohitecture.  The  fact  is,  we  take  it,  that 
Mr.  Wood  s figures  are  neither  sufliciently  com- 
bmed  with  the  architecture  to  be  regarded  as 

architectural  accessories,  nor  sufficiently  removed 

from  It  to  be  regarded  as  sculpture  pure  and 
simple.  Their  treatment  fits  them  for  oonsidera- 
non  from  the  latter  point  of  view ; they  are 


hardly  conventional  or  quiescent  enough  to*^ 
regarded  as  accessories  to  the  architecture.  B 
they  sit  close  up  against  the  columns  of  tl 
portico,  to  which  they  do  not  seem  in  any  wf 
to  belong,  and  which  they  sncceed  in  complete 
dwarfing  as  to  scale.  If  it  were  intended 
bring  them  into  such  close  proximity  with  tl 
architecture,  they  should  have  been  made  t 
appear  more  distinctly  as  designed  for  the 
position  in  the  building,  and  the  building  i, 
designed  for  them.  As  it  is,  they  might,  so  fi 
as  appearances  go,  have  been  statues  bong! 
independently  of  the  site,  and  placed  where  the 
are,  merely  beoanse  there  was  room  for  then 
They  might  perhaps  yet  be  removed  furth* 
from  the  building,  or  be  set  in  the  spue 
opposite  the  recessed  wing,  on  either  aide  < 
the  portico,  and,  to  onr  thinking,  both  buildm 
and  statues  would  be  the  gainers. 

While  on  the  subjeot  of  architecture  an 
sculpture  on  the  site  in  question,  we  cannot  bti 
agan  urge  what  has  been  more  than  one 
brought  forward  in  our  columns  already,  tL 
completion  by  the  Liverpool  public  of  their  fines 
building  (for  so,  with  all  its  practical  faults,  i. 
le;,  St.  George’s  Hall,  by  the  addition  of  th, 
sculpture  contemplated  by  its  architect  as  tbe 
necessary  completion  of  the  building,  and  with, 
out  whioh  it  is  really  unfinished.  If  the  Liver 
pool  Corporation  wish  to  appear  before  the  work 
as  possessed  of  a real  interest  in  the  aitistii 
beautifjing  of  their  oity,  the  very  first  thing 
they  ought  to  do  is  to  make  at  least  a commence, 
ment  of  the  sculptural  embellishment  of  Elmes’e 
building,  whioh  has  stood  for  a quarter  of  a 
century  bare  and  unfinished,— a reproach  to  tbe 
The  sculpture  which  has  been  added  to 
the  Art  Gallery  would  have  been  far  better 
applied  to  the  Hall,  where  it  would  have  been 
^ 2“®*^  for  it,  because 

the  Hall  externally  is  designed  throughont  with 
direct  reference  to  the  combination  of  soulptnre 
and  arohiteoture,  by  au  architect  who  thoroughly 
understood  the  matter. 

Next  to  the  Art  Gallery,  the  “ Picbon  Reading, 
room”  is  now  nearly  oompleted,— a circular 
colonnaded  building,  with  a low  domed  roof, 
which,  however,  only  shows  from  a distance,  the 
composition  being  crowned  with  a balustrade, 
and  tbe  dome  set  back.  A circular  building  of 
this  type  IS  not  very  often  seen  now,  aud  it  has 
a pretty  and  unusual  effect,  though  standing  a 
little  awkwardly  between  the  square  blocks  of 
the  Free  Library  and  the  Art  Gallery,  with  tbe 
former  of  whioh  it  is  combined.  The  Reading, 
room  is  not,  like  its  neighbour,  the  Art  Gallery, 
the  gift  of  the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears,  i 
but  was  called  after  him  as  a slight  acknowledg.  i 
ment  of  his  having  given  something  even  better 
than  money,  namely,  many  years  of  intelligeat  > 
and  active  assistanoo,  as  chairman  of  the  Free 
Library  Committee,  in  the  ordering  and  ira- 
provement  of  tbo  institntion.  In  alluding  to  the 
Art  Gallery  as  bearing  the  name  of  ita° donor, 
we  speak  liberally,  since  the  frieze  is  decorated,* 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inquiring  visitor,  with  the 
words,  “ Walkek  Akt  Gallery,”  in  enormous 
capitals.  That  is  one  way  of  doing  it,  no  donbt. 

Buildingoperations  in  Liverpool  take  rather  a 
railway  turn  just  now,  as  two  large  stations  may 
be  said  to  be  in  progress.  The 'one  is  the  en. 
largeraent  of  the  terminns  of  tbe  London  and 
Aorth  Western  Railway  Compeny  in  Lime- 
street,  which  is  so  extensive  as  to  amount  to 
making  a new  station  as  large  as  the  old  one 
alongside  of  it.  How  tbe  new  extent  of  street 
front  is  to  be  treated  there  is  no  sign  as  yet,  as 
the  majority  of  the  houses  that  will  have  to  be 
displaced  are  still  standing;  an  immense  amount 
of  work  has  been  done  in  enlarging  tbe  outlet 
from  tbe  station  at  the  tunnel  mouth,  and  tbe 
new  platforms  are  laid,  and  the  travelling  stage 
for  putting  on  the  roof  is  in  position.  On  the 
other  side  of  tbe  river  the  new  station  for  tbe  ' 
Birkenhead  and  Chester  Railway,  the  connexions 
of  which  with  main  lines  are  now  very  extensive, 
is  approaching  completion,  the  iron  roofs  being 
nearly  up.  Birkenhead  has  long  had  a very 
dingy  mean-looking  incommodious  terminus  a 
little  higher  np  the  river  than  the  new  site,  at 
thepoint  known  as  “Monk’s  Ferry”;  a name 
whioh,  like  “ Blaokfriars”  on  the  Thames, 
recala  the  old  history  of  the  place  in  the 
monastic  ages.  The  new  terminus  is  being  built 
close  to  the  splendidly  ordered  and  managed 
“ Woodside  Ferry,”  the  property  of  tbe  Birken- 
bead  Commissioners  (now  to  merge  in  the  Muni, 
cipality  of  Birkenhead),  so  that  the  main  river 
traffic  between  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  will  be 
concentrated  at  one  spot,  from  which  also  the 
omnibus  traffic  into  Birkenhead  and  the  neigh- 
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aoarhood  radiates.  The  station  buildiogs  pre- 
jent  nothing  very  special  in  the  way  of  archi- 
iectnral  effect:  there  is  a certain  degree  of  what 
nay  be  called  Gothic  treatment,  so  far  as  the 
Dmamental  carving  of  capitals  to  pilasters,  &o., 
fives  a key  to  the  style.  Looking  at  the  con- 
flomeration  of  traffic  here,  and  the  provision  for 
t,  and  at  the  dook.works,  and  Messrs.  Laird’s 
ifreat  shipbailding-yard,  which  line  the  river  on 
[iithor  hand,  it  is  diffioalt  to  realise  that  within 
lihe  memory  of  people  now  living  this  was  a 
jvooded  river  bank,  with  fields  behind,  to  which 
[Kcasional  passengers  were  conveyed  over  from 
phe  Liverpool  side  of  the  river  in  a rowing-boat. 
[There  have  been  few  snob  instances  of  rapid 
growth  of  a town  in  England. 

1 The  street  arcbitectnre  of  Liverpool  is  gradn- 
jdly  and  bit  by  bit  getting  rebnilt,  in  the  main 
almost  entirely  for  the  better;  for,  in  troth,  in 
Lfae  commercial  parts  of  the  town  (not  to  speak 
pf  other  neighbourhoods)  the  existing  street 
|4Tchiteotur6  could  hardly  be  more  doll  and  nn- 
interesting.  Some  new  buildings  in  Castle- 
street,  among  the  most  recent,  are  very  elegant, 
lin  a modified  Italian  style.  At  the  corner  of  the 
pame  street  appears  the  first  bit,  as  far  as  we 
observed,  of  best  genuine  Revived  Queen  Anne 
|that  Liverpool  has  to  boast  of.  This  is  the  new 
Ibuilding  for  Messrs.  Agnew,  the  well-known 
picture-dealers,  who  seem  to  have  been  carrying 
put  simultaneously  in  Liverpool  a parallel  build- 
ing to  that  which  has  lately  become  a con- 
f^picuous  object  in  Old  Bond-street,  London. 
iWe  grieve  to  say  that  some  Liverpool  critics  are 
profane  enough  to  call  this  architecture,  so 
imucb  approved  in  the  capital,  the  “Eed-raddle 
latyle  ” : a sad  indication  of  the  fact  that — 

“ They  do  not  know  everything  down  in  Judee.” 

[The  new  Liberal  Club,  in  Dale-street,  is  a large 
briok  building,  at  present  in  little  more  than  a 
shell  state,  and  not  sufficiently  complete  as  to 
its  front  to  enable  one  to  judge  quite  of  its 
altimate  effect ; but,  so  far,  we  must  confess,  it 
appears  to  our  eyes  somewhat  heavy  in  treat- 
ment. 

The  Liverpool  Art  Club  have  at  present  a col- 
lection of  fane  on  view,  containing  some  very 
interesting  and  pretty  specimens,  and  with  an 
intelligent  oatalogae.  The  collection  is  not, 
however,  quite  so  large  or  important  as  the  local 
press  make  it  out  to  be.  Messrs.  Agnew  have 
pn  view  in  their  local  gallery  a large  collection 
of  fine  impressions  from  the  works  of  the  veteran 
engraver  Cousins,  affording  remarkable  evidence 
of  untiring  industry  and  splendid  workmanship, 
extending  over  a long  lifetime. 


THE  ROMAN  WALL  BETWEEN  THE  FORTH 
AND  THE  CLYDE. 

ITS  ORIGIN:  ITS  PRESERVATION  THROUGH  THE  DARK 

AGES:  ITS  PRESENT  CONDITION,  AND  ITS  PROBABLE 

•FUTURE. 

A STRANGELY  neglected  but  really  magnificent 
monument  of  the  era  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain  stretches  its  silent  length  from  sea  to  sea 
across  the  Scottish  midland  oounties,  in  the  wall 
of  Antoninus  Pins,  built  A.D.  140.  It  is  mag- 
nificent not  only  when  regarded  from  the  stand- 
points of  its  original  design  and  execution,  bnt  still 
more  so  in  the  fact  of  its  present  wonderful  con- 
dition  of  preservation,  after  coming  down  to  ns 
through  nearly  seventeen  centuries  and  a half  of 
popular  indifference  (or  ill-usage)  and  imperial 
neglect.  From  a variety  of  causes,  which  shall 
appear  presently,  this  famous  barrier  — that 
ouoe  marked  the  north-west  limit  of  the  great 
Roman  empire  at  a time  when  theriver  Euphrates 
did  a like  duty  for  it  ou  the  south-east — is  but 
little  known  even  to  the  dwellers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  its  route.  It  is,  perhaps,  familiar 
enough  as  a feature  in  the  landscape  to  the  rustics 
attached  to  the  farms  which  the  great  military 
work  bounds  or  intersects  ; bnt  even  to  them  its 
best  parts  are  all  bnt  unknown,  bidden  as  they  are 
in  the  waste  places  and  hye-patbs  of  the  country, 
and  oftentimes  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day, 
even,  bv  a luxurious  undergrowth  of  dwarfwood. 
The  enthusiastic  antiquary  alone  feels  incited  to 
the  task  of  days  of  patient  exploration  in  the 
depths  of  old  woods,  and  across  bogs  and 
morasses  ; but  he  rarely  possessee  the  youth  and 
strength  necessary  for  an  expedition  of  this  kind. 
The  antiquarian  fever  does  not  commonly  set  in 
very  badly  until  after  middle  age  has  been 
passed,  when  the  knee-joints  begin  to  stiffen,  and 
by  that  time  an  exploration  of  the  Scottish 
Roman  wall,  or  any  other  enterprise  of  the  kind, 
is  out  of  the  question,  unless  it  is  undertaken  by 


proxy,— and,  unfortunately,  it  is  but  rarely  that 
such  a proxy  can  be  endowed  with  the  observant 
eye  and  the  understanding  mind  of  the  principal 
in  the  expedition.  He  who  would  become  familiar 
with  the  most  perfect  parts  of  the  grand  old 
relic  of  which  we  are  treating,  must  seek  for 
them  in  out-of-the-way  places  which  cannot  be 
traversed,  or  reached  even,  except  by  persevering 
dint  of  leg  exercise,  varied  by  ever-recurring 
climbing  and  bush.ranging.  If  be  have  nn 
awkward  dread  of  being  pinned  in  the  leg  by  the 
dog  of  a stray  gamekeeper  here  and  there,  or  of 
being  caught  and  laid  by  the  heels  for  trespass, 
it  were  better  that  he  should  abandon  the  idea 
at  once,  and  confine  himself  henceforth  to  explo. 
rations  and  researches  which  can  be  engaged  in 
on  pony-back  at  the  least. 

Known  to  farm  people  who  cannot  estimate  its 
value,  and  bat  vaguely  known  to  antiquaries, 
who  have  been  obliged  to  found  their  concep- 
tions on  obscure  hearsay  alone,  it  has  thus  come 
to  pass  that  a relic,  perhaps  the  most  generally 
interesting  of  which  Scotland  can  boast,  is  now 
almost  entirely  neglected  and  ignored.  The 
writer  has  duly  qualified  himself  for  the  task 
by  patient  personal  inspection,  and  he  proposes 
to  set  down  the  results  of  hia  explorations,  and 
of  the  speculations  and  conclusions  to  wbioh 
these  explorations  have  given  rise. 

Apart  from  the  military  roads  and  causeways 
with  which  the  Roman  engineers  covered  our 
island  as  with  a net-work,  the  military  rampart 
or  barrier  formed  another  distinct  class  of  Roman 
engineering,  of  which  the  island  of  Great  Britain 
offers  no  less  than  four  specimens, — onr  present 
subject  being  one  of  them.  The  military  barrier 
or  rampart  had  for  its  general  design  and  scope 
the  barring  of  the  way  to  the  more  civilised 
parts  of  the  conquered  territory,  against  the  in. 
roads  of  the  aboriginal  iohabitants  from  beyond 
the  pale  of  subjugation.  The  history  of  this 
class  of  Roman  work  in  Britain  may  be  briefly 
sketched. 

The  Emperor  Julius  Agricola  was  the  first  of 
the  Roman  invaders  who  penetrated  much  into 
the  interior  of  the  country,  and  in  his  fourth 
campaign  (as  we  gather  from  the  narration  of 
his  son-in.law,  Tacitus)  he  threw  up  a chain  of 
stone  forts  across  the  isthmus  between  Bodotria 
and  Glota  (Forth  and  Clyde),  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  and  consolidating  the  conquests  which 
his  eagles  bad  achieved  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  island.  This  formed  the  first  Roman  barrier  ; 
and  as  at  this  crossing  the  country  was  entirely 
divided  between  forest  and  morass,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  to  supply  the  means  of  the  neces. 
sary  intercommunication,  the  eighteen  forts  thus 
thrown  np  were  connected  by  one  of  those  road, 
ways  for  the  construction  of  which  the  Romans 
possessed  so  powerful  a passion.  This  chain  of 
forts  was  begun  and  finished  in  the  summer  of 
A.D.  81 ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  barrier  was  designed  had 
thereby  been  accomplished,  for  we  find  a few 
years  afterwards,  that  the  Emperor  Adrian,  after 
some  unsuccessful  campaigns  in  the  farther  part 
of  the  island,  came  to  the  oonolusion  that  he 
must,  in  the  meantime,  rest  contented  with  a 
frontier  line  farther  south,  and  accordingly  in 
the  year  121  he  threw  up  from  the  Tyne  to  the 
Solway  a wall  of  earth,  strengthened  by  a deep 
ditch,  and  flanked  with  numerous  garrison- 
stations,  forts,  and  towers.  But  Antoninus  Pius 
(snrnamed  the  Father  of  his  Country),  who 
succeeded  Adrian,  gradually  became  discontented 
' with  the  restricted  boundary  line  to  which  bis 
predecessor’s  Tyne  and  Solway  wall  conflued 
him  ; and  accordingly  we  discover  him  by  his 
General,  Lollius  Urbicus,  pushing  the  Roman 
eagles  northward  again,  with  the  result  that 
after  a sucoessful  campaign,  that  general,  by 
instruotions  from  Rome,  built  a wall  of  earth 
from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  in  the  line  of  the 
chain  of  forts  which  Julius  Agricola  had  formerly 
constructed,  but  which,  fifty  years  previously, 
the  incursions  of  the  aborigines  of  the  northern 
hill  country  had  compelled  the  Romans  for  a time 
to  abandon.  But  a deadly  canker  was  already  be- 
ginning  to  attack  the  vital  seats  of  the  overgrown 
empire,  and  it  is  nob  to  be  marvelled  at,  there- 
fore, that  the  attention  bestowed  upon  the  course 
and  cure  of  comparatively  trifling  sores  at  the 
extremities  should  be  but  fitful  and  ineffectual. 
The  wall  of  Antoninus  Pins,  though  abounding 
in  all  the  acoesaories  usually  added  to  defensive 
works  of  the  kind,  such  as  stations,  towers, 
turrets,  double  walls,  and  a protected  canseway 
for  the  swift  massing  of  troops  upon  desired 
points,  did  not  (as  we  learn  from  the  writings  of 
Julii  Capitolinns)  long  remain  an  effective 
barrier  against  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians ; and 


after  seventy  years  of  unsatisfactory  struggle, — 
unsatisfactory  because  not  adequately  sustained 
by  necessary  reinforcements  from  home, — we 
find,  for  the  second  time,  and  this  time  finally, 
the  Romans  abandoning  the  line  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde,  to  resome  that  of  the  Solway  and 
Tjne.  The  Emperor  Severus,  then  in 
Britain,  thus  resolved  reluctantly  to  relinquish 
all  hopes  of  substantial  conquest  northwards, 
but  in  doing  so  he  determined  to  erect,  from  the 
Tyne  to  the  Solway,  such  a barrier  as  could  not 
fail  to  secure  the  safety  of  at  least  everything 
to  the  south  of  that  line  for  some  centuries  to 
come.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  209-210,  the 
elaborate  structure  of  mortared  masonry,  subae. 
qnently  known  as  the  Wall  of  Severus,  was 
erected  by  that  monarch  between  Bowness  on 
the  Solway,  and  Wallsend  on  the  lower  Tyne. 
Not  that  the  abandonment  of  all  the  country  to 
the  north  of  this  wall  was  final  and  definite. 
Probably  a kind  of  fitful  sovereignty  was  long 
afterwards  kept  up  over  the  country  sitnated 
between  the  Wall  of  Severus  and  that  of  Anto. 
ninus  Pius.  Indeed,  Roman  historians  speak  of 
various  reparations  of  the  Scottish  wall,— one 
even  so  late  as  the  fifth  century  j but  it  is  at 
least  open  to  suspicion  that  the  work  thus  reno- 
vated  was  not  the  earthwork  of  Antoninus,  but 
the  more  elaborate  and  later  stone  structure  of 
Severus,  Briefly  these  defensive  works  may 
be  stated  as  follows 


1.  A chain  of  forta  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde, 

by  Juliua  Agricola  gl 

2.  An  earthen  wall  and  ditch  from  the  Tyne  to 

the  Solway,  by  Adrian  121 

3.  An  earthen  wall,  ditch,  and  military  caoaeway, 

^om  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  by  Antoninas 


4.  A wall  of  stone  from  the  Tyne  at  Wal'lsond'to 

the  Solway,  by  Severus  210 


It  is  with  the  third  of  these  barriers  we  shall 
hare  henceforth  to  do. 

Across  the  narrow  neck  or  isthmus  of  land 
lying  between  the  estnaries  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  there  stretches  a natural  valley,  whose 
snmrait-level  is  comparatively  low, — so  low  as 
to  have  induced  in  later  times  the  construction 
through  it  of  the  large  navigable  oanal  known  as 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  This  valley  pur- 
sues its  course  across  the  country  in  a tolerably 
straight  line ; but  its  concavity  is  interrupted 
here  and  there  by  the  uprising  of  abrupt  hills 
and  hillocks,  which,  were  the  valley  nnder  a 
moderate  depth  of  water,  would  stand  up  as 
some  half  a dozen  islands  and  islets.  Anciently, 
much,  if  not  all,  of  the  bottom  of  this  pass  from 
sea  to  sea  was  hopeless  morass,  while  the  lower 
slopes  of  both  the  northern  and  southern  rise 
were  covered  with  portions  of  the  great  Cale. 
donian  forest.  This  natural  cut  from  sea  to  sea 
could  hardly  long  escape  the  critical  eyes  of  civil 
engineers  so  accompliebed  and  so  enterprising 
as  the  Romans  were,  and  it  cannot  have  failed 
to  strike  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Roman  conquest 
in  Britain  as  a line  capable  of  the  most  thorough, 
going  defence,  if  supplemented  by  those  artificial 
accessories  in  which  the  Roman  military  engineers 
were  so  markedly  adepts.  The  forts  of  Agrioola 
(eighteen  in  number,  and  all  still  perfectly 
capable  of  identification  so  far  as  situation  is 
oonoemed)  hogged — to  use  a fitting  nautical 
expression — the  southern  rise  of  the  valley,  and 
were  generally  erected  at  no  very  great  elevation 
above  the  geueral  level  of  the  bottom  of  the 
plain.  The  sites  were  invariably  [chosen,  how. 
ever,  for  their  commanding  views  to  the  north- 
wards • sometimes  they  occupy  the  summits  of 
the  island-like  hillocks  which  dot  the  general 
surface,  and  in  fixing  upon  them  it  is  evident 
that  the  Roman  military  engineers  have  not  set 
much  store  by  the  preservation  of  a straight 
line.  These  forts  were  planted  at  intervals, 
ronghly  speaking,  of  two  miles  apart;  and,  as 
already  oonjectnred,  the  military  causeway,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  in  many  places 
clearly  visible,  was  probably  built  at  the  same 
time,  although  not  finished,  perhaps,  to  the  extent 
afterwards  attained  when  Lollius  Urbicus  carried 
through  hia  vallum  and  doable  agger.  The  chain 
of  forts,  however,  was  bnt  a small  undertaking, 
when  compared  to  the  latter  continuous  barrier. 
Of  this  wall  of  Antoninus  Pius  (using  the  word 
“wall”  in  its  comprehensive  sense),  the  mea- 
snrementB  pnt  down  at  varions  epochs,  and 
adduced  by  various  authorities,  are  divergent 
and  conflicting.  But  any  one  at  all  well  ac- 
quainted (that  is  to  say,  personally  acquainted) 
with  the  now  obscure  byewaya  which  this  relic 
of  hoar  antiquity  pursues,  can  have  no  diffionltv 
in  accounting  for  so  apparently  carious  a diver- 
sity of  statement  and  opinion.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  work  was  of  various  degrees  of  strength 
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and  size, — a fact  which  is  perfectly  apparent  to 
any  one  who  will  pursue  the  course  of  the  trench 
at  the  present  day.  Along  the  entire  length  of 
forty  Homan  or  thirty-seven  English  miles,  to 
which  the  barrier  ran,  the  strength  of  the  line 
varies  according  to  the  natural  Eurroundings 
of  the  country,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
like  the  finished  strategists  which  the  Homans 
undoubtedly  were,  to  have  expended  unnecessary 
forces  of  defensive  work  on  positions  which  were 
already  well  nigh  impregnable  of  theraselves. 
The  vallum,  or  ditch,  with  its  accompanying 
agger,  on  the  southern  brink,  was  continuous  from 
sea  to  sea;  tut  at  some  passes  of  great  natural 
strength,  the  top  width  of  the  trench  did  not 
originally  exceed  12  ft.,  while  at  other  places  of 
extraordinary  exposure,  it  expanded  into  a huge 
rift  of  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  in  width,  and  offering 
all  the  appearance  of  a sizeable  ravine  or  small 
glen.  Its  depth  also  varied  in  like  proportions, 
although  that  probably  never  decreased  to  any- 
thing  under  12  ft.,  while  at  other  points  it  may 
have  been  double  or  treble  that  depth. 

We  know  that  a force  of  nearly  8,000  men  was 
employed  in  flinging  up  this  great  work,  and 
although,  unfortunately,  beyond  the  memorial 
stones  which  each  detachment  of  workers  set  up 
on  the  completion  of  the  portion  allotted  to  them, 
many  of  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  and  elsewhere,  we  have  no 
written  memorial  of  the  progress  of  the  work,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  conjectnre  how  it  was  carried 
on.  And  although  it  is  now  1,737  years  since  the 
work  was  executed,  and  nearly  1,500  years  since 
it  was  given  np  to  total  neglect,  we  can  tell,  by 
means  of  the  information  conveyed  by  these 
tablet  stones,  by  what  regiments  of  the  Homan 
army  the  work  was  executed,  and  how  much  of 
ib  each  performed.  If  we  reflect  at  the  same 
time  on  the  many  national  undertakings  which 
have  sprung  into  existence,  fallen  to  decay,  and 
sunk  into  oblivion  complete  and  hopeless,  during 
comparatively  recent  centuries,  we  shall  be  able 
the  more  sincerely  to  prize  the  little  light  thoa 
thrown  npou  a great  work  which  would  other- 
wise  have  been  mainly  left  in  the  region  of  con- 
jeoture.  The  amounc  of  certain  and  probable 
data  offered  by  these  stones  may  be  thus 
stated 

Pacer, 


Length  constrnnfed  by  the  Second  Legion  11,603 

ditto  veiillation  of  the  Sixth 

Legion  7,111 

Lei'gih  constructed  by  the  vexillation  of  the 
Twentieth  Legion  7,801 


Certain 26,815 

Additional  by  the  TexiUation  of  the  Twentieth 
Legion,  probable,  though  not  certain,  owing  to 

inOiati' cfness  of  figures  6 911 

The  Sixth  Legion,  a monnment,  but  no  number, 

supposed  3,000 

A cohoit  of  auxiliaries  (CoAor*  prima  Cu^ernorum)  3,000 


30,7 


or  39  miles  72G  paces,  which  was  probably  the 
whole  length  of  the  wall. 

From  the  eastern  termination  at  Cacriden  (the 
fort  at  the  wing)  near  the  modern  seaport  of 
Eorrowstouness,  the  wall  ran  westwards  at  but 
a short  distance  from  the  sea-line  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  at  which  place  there  is  a somewhat  steep 
rise  of  the  shore.  For  half  a dozen  miles  of  this 
part  of  the  track,  until  the  comparatively  modern 
town  of  Falkirk  is  reached,  the  line  of  the  wall 
looked  down  upon  the  Firth  of  Forth,  with, 
originally,  a bleak  strip  of  waste  foreshore  in 
front.  This  foreshore  is  now  reclaimed  into  the 
highly-cultivated  Carse  of  Falkirk,  but  it  is 
still  only  a few  feet  elevated  above  high-water 
level,  and  at  the  epoch  of  the  Homan  invasion  it 
was  undoubtedly  a swampy  region  of  half  sea, 
half  land,  with  the  deep  Firth  as  a background, 
and  the  whole  forming  a tolerably  sufficient 
barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  wild  natives 
from  the  opposite  shores  of  Fife  and  Clack- 
mannan.  We  are  not  astonished  to  find,  there- 
fore, that  the  artificial  wall  was  here  of  about 
its  smallest  dimensions;  and,  indeed,  so  small 
has  it  been,  comparatively,  that  but  very  slight 
traces  of  it  remain  for  as  much  as  four  or  five 
miles  from  its  eastern  termination.  For  this 
portion  of  the  works  we  can  imagine  much  of 
the  excavating  tools  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
provisions  for  the  workmen  must  have  been 
lauded  from  the  imperial  galleys  anchored  off 
the  Ness  of  Borrowatoun,  where  water  compara. 
tively  deep  is  found  closer  in-shore  than  at  any 
other  point  for  some  miles,  either  up  or  down. 

Four  or  five  miles  farther  up  the  Firth,  the 
River  Carrou  joins  its  waters  to  the  larger, 
estnary  at  the  modern  port  of  Graneemouth, 


of  the  Homans  it  was  navigable  for  a much  larger 
part  of  its  course,  and  at  the  ancient  port  of 
Camelon  (the  site  of  which  is  now  at  a consider- 
able  distance  from  the  highest  point  which  even 
email  ships  are  able  to  reach),  where  the  river 
takes  a bend  to  the  southwards  and  approaches 
to  within  half  a mile  of  the  line  of  the  wall,  it 
amounts  to  a clear  certainty  that  the  Homans 
bad  their  second  shipping  station  for  the  dis- 
charging  of  the  men  and  material  required  in 
the  construction  of  the  wall.  Many  Roman 
remains  have  been  found  at  ancient  Camelon 
(the  modern  village  doesnot occupy  pieoiaely  the 
same  site),  and,  amongst  others,  the  anchors  of 
some  of  their  galleys  have  in  recent  times  been 
dog  up.  Now,  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of  modern 
navigation  in  this  country, — at  least,  long  an. 
terior  toita  rise  above  the  stage  of  wicker  coracles 
or  dug-out  canoes,— the  gradual  upheaval  of  the 
southern  coast-line  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  along 
with  the  vast  accumulations  of  sedimentary 
deposits  by  the  Firth  itself  and  by  its  nume- 
rous  turbid  tributaries,  totally  rubbed  out 
Camtlon  from  all  fioatieg  communication  with  the 
sea.  The  position  is  therefore  incontrovertible 
that  the  anchors  thus  dug  out  of  the  deposit 
are  those  used  by  the  Roman  galleys  which 
frequented  the  upper  Carron  and  its  port, 
Camelon,  during  the  construction  of  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  also  during  the  period  im- 
mediately  following,  during  which  it  was  main- 
tttined  and  upheld  as  an  effective  military  barrier. 
A military  causeway,  of  finished  conatructior, 
the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible,  stretched 
from  the  port  of  Camelon  to  the  vallum,  at  a 
point  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  westwards 
of  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Falkirk  now 
stands,  and  there  joined  the  lateral  military 
causeway  which  accompanied  the  wall  along  the 
whole  length  of  its  coarse,  from  sea  to  sea. 
Camelon,  also,  as  an  advanced  post  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  wall,  and  as  probably  the  most  im- 
portant  Caledonian  harbour  which  the  Homans 
possessed,  was  elaborately  defended  by  stonework, 
which,  so  recently  as  the  time  of  the  Scottish 
hiirtorian,  George  Buchanan  (middle  of  the  sir- 
teen  th  century),  showed  ruins  so  extensive  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  asfinnjptioa  that  Camelon  bad 
been  a Homan  city  of  grand  dimensions.  The 
stone  relics  of  ancient  Camelon,  however,  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  open  stonework  of  the  Homans  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  have  long  since  utterly 
disappeared  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  site  where  they  once  stood  erect;  but 
many  of  them  may  still  be  traced  in  inoongruoua 
positions  in  the  rude  structures  of  the  oottages 
of  modern  Camelon,  in  the  stonework  of  farm- 
steadings,  and  in  the  stone  fences  of  the  farms 
themselves. 

As  Lollius  Urbicus  and  his  sappers  and  miners 
worked  tbeir  way  westward  from  the  base  of  sup- 
plies  which  the  port  of  Camelon  constituted,  they 
began  to  feel  that  they  were  now  in  the  tug  of 
war.  Directly  to  the  northward,  an  exceedingly 
level  and  therefore  very  dangerous  country  pre- 
sented itself  for  the  incursions  southwards  of 
the  savage  but  warlike  tribes  of  the  trans- 
Grampian  region.  The  comparatively  puny 
dimensions  with  which  the  wall  and  its  ap- 
pendages had  started  from  its  eastern  end  at 
Caeriden  now  no  longer  sufficed  ; and  accordingly 
as  ib  proceeds  to  the  westward  of  Falkirk  the 
vallum  becomes  wider  and  deeper,  while  the 
agger  on  the  south  brink  becomes  broader  and 
higher,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  therefore  that  it 
is  here  that  we  now  find  the  great  work  in  its 
highest  state  of  preservation. 

It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  even  a mere 
pretence  of  an  agger  on  the  north  brink  of  the 
ditch  was  ever  carried  unbroken  from  sea  to  sea 
but  at  this  portion,  at  all  events,  such  a thing 
was  considered  indispensable ; and  when  com- 
plete at  this  point,  the  north  agger  most  have 
vied  in  dimensions  with  its  ris-d-vts  on  the  south. 
Simultaneously  with  the  construction  of  the 
rampart  from  its  east  end,  doubtless  began  the 
same  work  at  its  western  extreme  point,  where  it 
strikes  the  shores  of  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde. 
Ilere,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dumbarton  (for  ib 
is  still  a moot  point  whether  the  wall  terminated 
at  Dumbarton  or  at  another  point  jutting  into  the 
water  a little  farther  to  the  eastwards)  the 
Homan  galleys  would  find  a safe  mooring.ground 
for  the  landing  of  the  implements  and  stones 
involved  in  the  construction  of  the  major  portion 
of  the  western  half  of  the  wall.  Thns  working 
from  both  ends  and  with  a heavy  force  of  military 
artificers  at  command,  the  full  stretch  of  the 
distance  involved  must  have  been  accomplished 


The  Carron  is  still  navigable  for  a considerable  1 in  a space  of  time  which,  to  those  who  have  been 
distance  from  its  embouchure,  but  iu  the  time  J accustomed  to  witness  such  operations  on  no 


greater  a scale  than  that  demanding  the  pre-  » 
lence  of  a few  hundreds  of  unskilled  navvies,  j 
must  seem  incredibly  short.  We  have  nothing, 
on  the  point  of  time,  to  guide  us  but  inference; 
but  bearing  in  mind  to  what  a high  perfection  of 
efficiency  and  rapidity  the  Homan  engineers  had 
elsewhere  attained  in  the  throwing  up  of  in- 
trenched camps,  and  such  like,  ib  can  hardly  be 
asserted  that  the  Caledonian  rampart  occupied 
in  its  construction  more  than  one  calendar  month- 
while  some  critics, — professing  to  judge  solely 
from  the  time  occupied  in  the  construction  of 
similar  works,  regarding  which  we  possess  an 
abundant  supply  of  data, — incline  to  the  opinion 
that  a fortnight  may  have  sufficed  for  its  com- 
pletion. There  was  unquestionably  a spirit  of  ^ 
emulation  at  work  amongst  the  various  divisions  i- 
of  the  Homan  army  sent  from  Italy  to  do  this  ^ 
bit  of  civil  engineering  on  the  remote  north-west 
frontier  line.  We  can  gather  as  much  from  the 
inscriptions  on  the  tablet  stones  which  were  set- 
upon  the  face  of  the  wall  by  each  division  as  J 
their  portion  of  the  work  was  finished ; but,.  [| 
independently  of  the  spirit  of  ordinary  emulation, 
there  was  probably  a more  peremptory  necessity 
for  rapidity  of  execution,  viz.,  that  of  danger 
from  the  warlike  tribes  to  the  northwards,  if 
time  were  given  to  them  to  descend  in  anything^  Hi 
like  numbers  npon  the  work  and  the  workers  ?i 
before  the  finish  was  fully  reached. 

The  course  which  Lollius  Uibicns  took  witb 
his  barrier  was,  generally  speaking,  along  the  ii 
southern  slope  of  the  great  valley  of  which  we- 
have  spoken.  His  orders  from  Rome  evidently 
were  to  fetch  up  each  of  the  forts  of  Agricola  in  ]i 
turn,  and  this  was  an  injunction  which  mast  have 
cost  him  no  little  scheming  and  trouble.  But 
for  the  fancied  necessity  of  catching  up  these 
forts,  a much  more  advantageous  route  for  the 
great  wall  might  have  been  selected  than  the 
somewhat  erratic  one  which  it  actually  pursues.  / 
We  find  it  constantly  dipping  down  to  one  of 
the  lower. levelled  forts,  or  again  reaching  up  to- 
one  of  those  planted  at  a higher  level.  Ic  takes 
also  some  curious  turns  and  bends  even  between 
the  forts,  for  the  purpose,  doabtless,  of  avoiding 
very  hard  rock,  or  a soil  of  a softness  inoom- 
patible  with  the  degree  of  dnrahility  which  was 
considered  indispensable.  At  one  point  the  wall 
comes  down  very  close  to  the  lowest  dip  of  th© 
great  valley,  for  the  purpose  of  oatohing  up  a 
fort  situated  at  an  unusually  low  level.  During 
much  of  its  course  it  must  in  ancient  times  have 
skirted  the  southern  brink  of  the  raorass-land 
which,  to  a great  extent,  occupied  the  bottom  of 
the  valley.  It  intersects  many  brooks,  and  some 
considerable  streams,  but  by  what  means  these 
were  crossed,  if  crossed  at  all,  it  is  impossible 
definitely  now  to  say.  No  vestiges  of  any 
bridges  are  to  be  found,  although  if  sneh  ever 
did  exist  they  would  have  been  very  much  liable 
to  be  carried  away  dnring  heavy  rains  or  after 
severe  snowstorms.  The  probability  rather  is, 
however,  that  the  difficulty  therein  experienced 
by  Lollius  Urbicus  was  overcome  by  simply 
leaving  the  requisite  gap  in  the  works.  Where 
very  small  runlets  were  intersected,  little  drain, 
conduits  of  masonry  were  introduced ; and  as 
the  ditch  is  nearly  always  following  the  devia- 
tions in  level  of  the  surface,  its  bottom,  though 
moat  commonly  quite  dry,  sometimes  became 
itself  the  course  followed  by  the  surface  drain- 
age.  The  theory  that  no  bridges  were  used  ie 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  wherever  a size- 
able stream  is  to  be  intersected,  the  rampart  in- 
variably strikes  the  water  at  a point  where  the 
bank  of  the  stream  had  become  precipitous, 
and  therefore  impracticable  for  the  maintenance 
of  foothold  by  any  enemy  who  might  form  the 
intention  of  using  the  water  gap  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a hostile  incursion  southwards  of  the 
barrier. 


At  the  first  blnsh  it  might  have  been  fancied 
that  a work  into  the  construction  of  which  so 
friable  a substance  as  that  of  earth,  or  even 
turf,  almost  solely  entered,  would  prove  but 
ephemeral,  unless  being  constantly  looked  to  by 
gangs  of  engineers,  and  having  instantly  remade 
any  observable  breaches  caused  by  the  slow 
operations  of  unaided  time,  by  the  weather,  or 
through  the  destructive  propensities,  or  love  of 
change,  of  the  two-legged  agencies  npon  its 
borders.  Snob  a fancy  is  badly  founded,  how- 
ever. Doubtless  the  wall  of  Antoninus  Pius 
baa  suffered,  and  suffered  severely,  through  each 
and  every  of  the  agencies  just  quoted;  but 
what  there  is  left  of  it  may  give  thanks  for  its 
present  wonderful  state  of  preservation  to  the 
fact  that  ib  was  built  of  sofd  friable  earth,  and 
not  of  hard  durable  stone.  Many  grand  portions 
of  this  fine  old  relic  are  preserved  almost  intact, 
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save  from  ths  beating  • down  and  filHng.op 
tendencies  of  over  seventeen  centuries  of  the 
▼ariable  weather  of  North  Britain ; but  if  the 
structure  had  been  solely  of  stone,  it  would  have 
gone  the  way,  long  ere  this,  of  all  the  early 
Btone>work  of  coontries  which  pass  from  one 
great  civilisation  to  another  with  a gap  between 
of  some  centuries  in  width  of  utter  barbarism  and 
neglect.  Not  that  there  enters  no  stone  what* 
ever  into  the  construction  of  the  wall  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  but  what  stone  there  is  is  hidden, 
and  has,  generally  speaking,  remained  so,  except 
to  the  spado  and  probing  iron  of  the  explorer. 
The  plan  of  oonstruotion  seems  to  have  been  as 
follows : — 

A survey  of  the  surface  from  one  fort  to 
another  having  been  made  and  a route  fixed 
upon,  a squad  of  soldiers  with  proper  imple- 
ments  pioneered  the  course  by  clearing  of  trees 
and  brushwood  a suffiaient  width  to  admit 
passage  for  the  military  causeway,  the  vallum  or 
ditch,  the  south  agger  and  its  smaller  companion 
on  the  north.  Immediately  on  the  heels  of  this 
trenching  party  followed  a squad  of  masons, 
laying  down  a surface  foundation  of  freestone 
for  the  reception  of  the  earthen  agger,  while 
last  of  all  came  the  main  body  of  the  workers, 
excavating  the  great  ditch,  and  heaping  up  the 
d6hris  thereby  won  upon  the  stone  foundation 
being  laid  down  in  front.  Only  a few  weeks  ago, 
the  writer  inspected  a small  portion  of  this 
foundation  which  has  just  been  laid  bare  for 
inspection  by  the  intelligent  proprietor,  about 
two  miles  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Falkirk, 
and  at  a place  where  the  barrier  approaches  to 
within  a few  yards  of  the  banks  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  canal.  The  foundation  now  exposed 
proves  to  be  of  rough  blocks  of  freestone,  most 
of  the  blocks  bearing  marks  of  having  been 
broken  off  from  the  parent  strata  by  the  agency 
of  wedges.  These  are  laid  in  without  any 
cement,  and  they  form  one  course  only  of  from 
14  in.  to  18  in.  in  thickness,  and  with  a uniform 
breadth  of  14  ft.  The  earthen  wall,  though  of 
course  much  flattened  down  by  rain  and  other 
influences,  still  stands  G ft.  high  in  some  places 
closely  adjoining,  and  although  the  stoue  founda- 
tion is  on  the  same  level  as  the  neighbouring 
surface  of  the  untouched  ground  it  is  every, 
where  concealed  from  view.  Directly  adjoining 
this  little  bit  of  exposed  foundation,  the  great 
vallum  itself  yawns  in  almost  unimpaired  per- 
feotion  with  a breadth  at  top  of  40  ft.  across, 
and  a depth  from  the  now  depressed  summit  of 
the  agger  of  25  ft. 

Autoninus’s  wall,  therefore,  owes  its  present 
wonderful  state  of  preservation  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  built  of  earth,  and  nob  of  anything  to 
try  very  severely  the  cupidity  of  the  many 
generations  of  needy  dwellers  upon  its  banks  and 
in  its  vicinity.  For  many  centuries,  too,  the 
work  was  buried  within  the  recesses  of  a prime- 
val  forest  tract  in  a region  barren  and  thinly 
populated ; and  to  this,  also,  is  doubtless  owing 
much  of  that  immunity  from  wanton  ontrage 
which  it  has  enjoyed.  Its  value  as  a defensible 
military  rampart  must  iu  those  days  have  been 
very  high,  though  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
the  Romans  were  ever — for  anything  hot  a short 
period  comparatively — in  s position,  beoause 
of  troubles  at  home,  to  do  its  qualities  in  this 
respect  justioe.  A critical  inspection  of  the 
military  work  at  the  present  day  affords  evidence 
of  nob  a little  intelligent  appreoiatlon  of  the  relic 
on  the  part  of  land  proprietors  even  in  times 
somewhat  remote.  There  may  be  foond  here  and 
there  very  fine  bits  carefully  euelosed ; while  on 
either  side  a high  onltivation  comes  close  up  to 
the  very  brink.  In  some  plaoes  the  ground  has 
been  rnthlessly  levelled  by  the  unappreciative 
rustio;  but  so  gigantic  have  the  various  works 
originally  been,  that  hardly  iu  any  place,  except 
where  the  site  is  now  covered  by  the  streets  and 
buildings  of  a town,  is  it  totally  impossible  for 


the  knowing  eye  to  catch  up  a few  unobliterated 
traces. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
valley  the  barrier  is  known  as  the  Roman  wall, 
Graham’s  Dyke,  and  Graham’s  Shengh.  By  one 
or  another  of  these  three  names  it  is  known  pretty 
extensively  by  hearsay;  but  there  is  little  of 
intelligent  interest  in  the  relic  to  be  encountered 
anywhere  amongst  the  natives,  many  of  whom 
have  never  even  had  the  curiosity  to  go  and  see 
a bit  of  it.  A few  miles  of  the  barrier  are  still 
quile  intact ; and  nothing  for  the  intelligent 
and  appreciative  mind  can  be  more  impressive 
or  even  solemn  than  a visit  to  one  of  these  copse- 
hidden  retreats.  In  many  plaoes  wo  have  the 
work  in  a condition  pretty  much  that  in  which 
Roman  spade  and  mattock  left  it  more  than  seven- 
teen  centuries  ago,  the  sides  of  the  great  trench 
clean  cut  still,  and  the  southern  agger  quite 
distinct,  though  weather-beaten  down  to  half  its 
original  height.  More  frequently  this  agger  has 
been  clean  cut  away  to  admit  of  the  plough 
coming  right  up  to  the  brink,  and  in  a very  few 
places  the  huge  rift  has  been  carefully  refilled 
and  levelled.  Here  and  there,  along  the  route, 
a low  stone  wall  creeps  along  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  and  forms  the  march  line  between  one 
property  and  another;  in  some  level  places 
water  filled  to  the  brim  has  occupied  the  ditch 
for  ages,  while  in  others  soft  and  spongy  moss 
has  crept  down  into  its  bed  and  partially  filled  it 
up.  In  one  or  two  places  the  ancient  reclaimer 
of  the  ground,  loath  apparently  to  obliterate  all 
traces  entirely,  but  more  unwilling  still  to  lose, 
purely  from  excess  of  msthetic  motive,  so  much 
valuable  space,  has  rounded  off  the  brinks  of  the 
vallum,  and  boldly  ploughed  down  one  side  of  it 
and  up  the  other,  thereby  cropping  the  whole 
without  iojuring  much  the  relic  itself.  That 
such  a thing  can  be  dono  will  be  proof  of  itself, 
to  the  practical  surveyor,  of  the  very  considerable 
proportions  of  the  original  work.  In  portions  of 
its  track  it  assames  very  much  the  appearance 
of  a modern  railway  cutting  permitted  for  some 
reason  or  other  to  run  wholly  to  seed.  Where- 
ever  the  trench  has  not  been  much  molested 
trees  and  shrubs  now  spring  up  from  its  bottom 
and  from  its  sides;  and  wherever  this  occurs, 
the  thing  looks  so  thoroughly  natural  and  ravine- 
like,  that  even  the  most  intelligent  stranger 
aooidentally  crashing  through  the  brushwood  and 
suddenly  presenting  himself  on  the  brink  would 
naturally  turn  away  as  from  nothing  remark- 
able. Where  the  wall  passes  through  demesnes 
of  very  old  standing,  such  as  notably  in  the 
case  of  Callendar  Park,  near  Falkirk,  a part 
of  it  is  usually  carefully  preserved.  Where 
the  site  passes  through  a country  thoroughly 
cleared  and  open,  its  course  may  almost 
invariably  be  traced  by  a more  or  less  gentle 
lateral  concavity  of  the  surface,  and  by  the 
sudden  dip  of  the  stone  dykes  and  hedges 
which  traverse  it  at  right  angles.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  rising  town  of  Falkirk,  the  south 
brink  of  the  vallum  has  become  a favourite  site 
for  the  erection  of  modern  villas,  the  owners  of 
which  are  drawn  thereto  partly  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  historical  association,  and  partly  by  the 
magnificent  view  to  the  northwards  which  the 
summit  of  the  wall  affords  to  the  spectator  along 
the  whole  of  its  oonrse.  The  route  of  the 
rampart  through  the  Scottish  midland  counties 
has  recently  been  discovered  to  be  abounding  in 
mineral  wealth.  The  prosperity  to  which  this 
gives  rise  is  growing  apace,  and  any  day  may 
see  the  finest  parts  of  the  glorious  old  relic 
sacrificed  to  the  unintelligent  indifference  of  a 
go-ahead  coke-burner,  or  to  the  race  after  wealth 
of  an  0 nterprising  ironmaster,  who  know  little 
and  oare  less  concerning  the  Antiquarian 
Society.  Where  the  rampart  approaches  to 
within  five  miles  of  the  already  great  and  still 
swiftly-growing  city  of  Glasgow,  much  of  it  has 
' of  late  years  been  mercilessly  wiped  out  by 


clusters  of  parvenus  suburbs,  by 
new  street-lines  and  roadways. 
The  great  wall  of  Antoninus  Pius 
is  not  yet  so  dilapidated  but  that 
it  may  legitimately  be  regarded 
still  as  a grand  whole.  Any  ex- 
plorer, with  a knowing  eye  for  its 
fading  points,  may  yet  trace  it  from 
sea  to  sea  without  euoountering 
more  than  a mile  regarding  which 
he  has  to  appeal  either  to  local 
history  or  tradition  for  assistance 
in  identification ; but,  undoubtedly, 
without  the  aid  of  some  legislative 
conservatism,  onr  desoendants  a 
bnudred  or  even  fifty  years  hence 
will  not  be  able  to  say  the  same. 

Possibly,  if  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  proposal  for 
the  preservation  of  national  monuments  should 
fructify  anything  bountifully,  something  may  be 
dene  to  ward  off  the  complete  obliteration  of  the 
great  work  of  Antoninus,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  works  of  a kindred  nature.  If  it  be  objected 
that  Roman  remains  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 
national  remains,  it  may  be  answered  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  objection  may  be  raised  against 
Druidioal,  Celtic,  Danish,  Anglo-Saxon,  andNor- 
man  relics.  Moreover,  there  is  still  a slight 
trickling  of  the  blood  of  Romnlus  and  Remus  in 
our  veins,  and  one  may  very  safely  venture  to 
assert  that  that  same  trickling  is  not  the  most 
ignoble  part  of  what  is  a very  fine  blend, — if  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  saying  so.  But  there  is 
another  avenue  open  for  at  least  a partial  allevia- 
tion of  the  calamity  threatened,  shonld  there  be 
no  prospect  of  imperial  interference  of  a salutary 
kind.  There  are  many  intelligent  land  pro- 
prietors between  the  Forth  and  Clyde  through 
whose  grounds  fine  portions  of  the  old  wall  run. 
If  one  or  more  of  these  gentlemen  will  restore  a 
short  strip  of  the  rampert  to  its  pristine  con- 
dition when  Lollina  Urbious  with  his  sappers 
and  miners  left  it  nearly  seventeen  centuries 
and  a half  ago, — if  they  will  enclose  this  renovated 
portion  along  with  an  adjoining  untouched  part 
of  equal  size,  and  take  each  steps  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  whole  in  perpetuity  as  their  various 
sagacities  may  suggest, — we  venture  to  assert 
that  in  doing  so  they  will  not  be  performing  the 
least  meritorious  act  of  their  lives. 


EGYPTIAN  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ITS 
EXPRESSIONAL  POWER. 

It  happens,  perhaps  fortunately,  every  now 
and  then,  that  some  fortuitous  ciroumstance  or 
event  ooours  which  attracts  an  amoont  of  atten- 
tion  to  some  art  or  science,  or  special  phase  of 
it,  whioh  would  not  otherwise  be  accorded.  It 
is  BO  most  certainly  in  fine  art  and  in  architec- 
ture, for  the  accidental  discovery  of  some  mere 
fragment,  perhaps,  of  an  antique  and  forgotten, 
or  well-nigh  forgotten,  style  of  architectural  art, 
will  draw  the  attention  of  the  art-loving  world 
to  matters  all  but  passed  away,  even  from  re- 
membrance.  We  could  name  many  such,  but  it 
must  be  needless.  We  would  revert  to  it  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  a moment’s  attention 
to  a style  of  art  and  architecture  which  but 
seldom  comes  into  ‘'practical”  consideration,  and 
but  rarely  into  the  artistic  thought  of  more  than 
a very  few.  We  allude  to  the  Egyptian,’— io  that 
style  of  art  and  architecture  whioh  once  on  a 
time  prevailed,  and  had  sway  over  so  large  an 
extent  of  ooantry,  and  was  the  sole  mode  of 
artistic  and  architectural  expression  then  and 
there  in  vogue.  This  may  at  first  glance  seem 
somewhat  common. place,  and  to  suggest  but 
little  that  is  not  now  well  known;  but  it  is  not 
so,  and  the  appearance  in  the  modern  Babylon, 
in  the  open  air,  and  always  exposed  to  public 
view,  of  a genuine  specimen,  and  not  a copy,  of 
antique  Egyptian  art,  may  well  raise  in  the 
minds  of  the  thoughtful  few  some,  and  not  a few, 
novel  thoughts.  Old  Egypt  borrowed  nothing 
and  copied  nothing,  not  even  her  own  work. 

The  obelisk  now  on  its  way,  and  a model  of 
which,  to  show  its  exact  size,  stands  in  Par- 
liament-square,  close  to  the  Gothic  walla  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  would  now  in  the  proposed 
site,  if  unfortunately  it  were  allowed  finally  to 
stand  there,  pnzzle  not  a little  its  architect  and 
sculptor ; hardly  leas  so,  may  be,  than  would  the 
Abbey  itself  and  the  Palaoe  of  Westminster,  and 
its  towers  round  about  it.  He  could  but  call  to 
mind  its  antique  place  and  position  and  use,  for 
it  assuredly  had  one.  He  might,  perhaps,  even 
bethought  to  ask  where  the  “Temple”  itself 
was,  of  whioh  it  formed  a component,  though 
but  a small,  item,  and  to  wonder  why  a part  at 
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least  of  it  wag  not  near  it,  thus  to  show  ita 
antique  significance ! 

It  may,  therefore,  bo  of  some  interest  to 
glance  for  a brief  moment  at  an  ancient  Egyptian 
temple,  its  arrangements,  and  at  the  special 
place  in  it  which  the  obelisk  commonly  oconpied, 
If  the  obelisk  be  placed  in  Parliament-square, 
if  it  be  not  surrounded  in  veritable  fact  by  the 
arohiteotare  and  accessories  which  it  had  when 
in  ita  original  place  on  Egyptian  ground,  it  may 
be  naeful  to  bear  these  in  mind  while  looking  at 
it,  and  may  help  to  render  it  an  object  of  yet 
greater  and  more  profoand  interest  than  it  is 
likely  othermse  to  be.  An  obelisk  always  formed 
part^  of  what  may  conveniently  be  termed  the 
furniture  of  a temple;  just,  indeed,  and  as  much 
so,  as  the  furniture  in  it  forms  a part  of  a church 
nowadays.  It  must,  therefore,  be  of  interest  to 
have  some  general  idea  of  what  an  antique 
Egyptian  temple  was, — its  general  plan  and 
arrangements,  as  far,  indeed,  as  these  can  be 
come  at  after  so  many  ages  have  passed,  and  so 
much  beyond  hope  of  recovery  has  perished,  even 
to  the  very  memory  of  it. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  old 
Egyptians,  it  may  be  noted  that  one  great  leading 
idea  which  must  have  always  been  present  to 
the  mind  of  an  Egyptian  architect  in  the  planning 
of  a temple  was  to  provide  adequately  for  the 
passage  and  display  of  those  long  and  gorgeous 
proMssions  of  which  the  Egyptians  were  so  par* 
ticnlarly  fond,  and  which  played  so  important 
part  in  their  ceremonial  worship.  Within  „ 
grove  of  trees,  wall.surrouuded,  the  temple  was 
placed,  and  was  approached  by  the  procession 
through  a somewhat  low  doorway  in  this  outer 
and  protecting  wall  of  it,  after  having  passed, 
at  some  distance  from  it,  through  an  open 
portico,  an  arrangement  not  a little  conducive  to 
the  effect  desired  to  be  produced.  We  are  here 
speaking  of  the  larger  and  more  imposing  and 
perfectly.arranged  temples,  the  details  differing 
the  parts  becoming  fewer  as  the  temple 
diminished  m size  and  importance.  After  passing 
thus  through  this  first  doorway,  comparatively 
low  and  narrow,  the  procession  saw  before  it, 
may  be,  the  most  generally  imposing  part  of  the 
entire  structure  or  group  of  buildings,— the 
brat  pylon,”  soulpture-covered,  with  its  central 
gateway,  through  which  it  must  needs  pass. 
On  either  side  of  the  central  pathway  or 
avenue  along  which  the  procession  passed 
were  rows  of  sphinxes,  more  or  less  in  number 
and  between  the  ends  of  these  lines  of  so 
strangely  animated  forms  and  the  pylon  stood 
the  emblematic  obelisks,  for  there  were  two  of 
them,  one  on  either  side  of  the  pylon  doorway, 
and  close  to  it,  as  lamps  standing  before  the 
p^ortico  of  a London  church  or  public  building, 
i hey  were  thus  seen  profiled  against  the  pylon 
wall,  cast  their  long  shadows  on  it,  and 
more  effc-ctively  and  judiciously  they  could  not 
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he  plao^.  Hay  not  this  consideration  among 
others  afford  a hint  in  the  selection  of  a position 
tor  this  London  obelisk  ? 

BuUo  our  outline  of  the  Temple  arrangements, 
from  which  obelisks  come.  Before  the  pylon, 
and  near  the  obelisks,  were  the  seated  Colossi, 
of  which  busts  and  fragments  may  bu  seen  in 
the  British  ilusenm,  and  these  formed  certainly 
no  insignificant  part  of  the  imposing  architeo- 
tural  picture,  iluch  more  here  might  be  hinted 
at,  but  we  are  simply  indicating  plan  and  ar. 
rangements.  Beyond  the  first  pylon  was  a 
second  one,  with  all  bub  the  same  arrange, 
mentg,  though  differing  iu  details.  A court- 
yard,  a striking  part  of  an  Egyptian  temple, 
with  open  - columned  covered  ways  right 
and  left,  followed.  There  were  flagstaffs  here 
as  Defore  the  first  pylon,  with  banners.  Through 
the  narrow  gateway  of  this  second  pylon  we 
come  nest  to  a second  open  courtyard,  or 
cloister,  we  might  almost  term  it,  like  the  first, 
but  m front,  iustead  of  another  pylon  or 
gateway,  there  was  the  entrance  to  the  temple 
Itself,— a vast  square  or  oblong  of  columns, 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  emblematic 
devices,  bounded  by  solid  walls,  and  covered 
over  by  a flat  roof.  It  is  rather  an  excavation 
than  a building,  and  the  probability  is  that  the 
original  idea  for  it  came  from  the  rock-cub  caves 
^ common  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  river. 
Within  this  strange  and  darkened  temple  was 
the  inner  sanctuary,  containing  the  statue  of 
the  divinity  or  “attribute,”  to  which  the  temple 
wag  especially  dedicated.  We  know  but  little  or 
nothing  of  details  beyond  what  can  be  got  from 
the  hieroglyphics,  and  from  an  ooeasional 
antique  historic  note,  but  there  is  enough  to 
®ake  generally  intelligible  the  uses  to  vvbich 
an  Egyptian  temple  was  put,  and  to  learn,— 


which  is  the  great  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  .. 
study  of  it, — how  the  architecture  and  sculpture 
of  it  grew  up  out  of  necessity,  and  that  all  and 
every  part  and  detail  had  a practical  nee  and 
symbolic  meaning  and  import  which  made  of  it 
an  ever-open  book ! 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  a large 
water-tank  occupied  a considerable  space  in 
the  grove  of  trees  surrounding  the  temple. 
And  may  we  not  here  usefully  glance  for  a 
moment  at  that  special  faculty  through  and  by 
which  the  old  Egyptian  did  so  many  of  his 
greatest  works,  and  which  compelled  him  to  feel 
satisfied  and  pleased  with  such  simple  lines  as 
those  which  bounded  the  pylons  of  his  temples, 
his  pyramids,  and  obelisks.  No  people,  cer- 
tainly, who  ever  existed  have  surpassed,  or  even 
equalled,  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  the  power  of 
expressing  the  sublime  in  architecture, — an  art 
expression  to  be  seeu  and  felt  in  arohitecture, 
but  hardly  to  be  explained  in  words,  however 
carefully  chosen  or  cantiously  used.  It  is  only, 
therefore,  by  aofcnal  observation  and  long  looking 
at  and  study  that  it  can  be  duly  seen  and  appre. 
oiated,  but  a timely  word  may  still  help.  Nothing 
can  well  bo  simpler  than  the  bounding  lines  of 
this  very  obelisk  standing  on  its  simple  platform 
of  steps  as  it  originally  stood.  No  ” ornamenta- 
tion” of  any  kind  interfered  with  the  simplicity 
of  ita  outlines,  tbe  ” hieroglyphics,”  or,  in  plainer 
language,  the  houd-writing  or  insoription  on  its 
plain  faces,  not  interfering  in  any  way  with  its 
outline.  As  an  architectural  feature,  to  use  a 
convenient  word,  it  would  be  hard  to  surpass  it 
in  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  expression.  It  is 
enough  in  itself,  and  does  not  need  any  of  those 
inoongruous  additions  which  have  been  but  too 
often  made  to  it.  Tbe  might  of  Egyptian  work 
cornea  of  its  very  simplicity,  and,  we  had  almost 
said,  obviousness  of  expression.  It  speaks  for 
itself ! 

There  is  another  element,  among  many  more, 
in  tbe  architecture  of  Ancient  Egypt,  which 
served  to  make  id  expressionally  grand  and  im- 
posing,  viz.,  the  fewness  and  plainness  of  its 
minor  parts  and  details — details  which  went  to 
make  it  up  after  tbe  simple  outlines  were  drawn. 
Nothing  but  hieroglyphics  on  the  obelisk,  nothing 
but  equally  simple  flat  outline  drawing  on  the 
pylons  and  walls,  Bceues  and  memories  of  its 
past  history  and  famous  deeds.  The  crowning 
cornices  and  wall  cappings  are  but  plain  curves 
and  headings,  and  the  whole  rises  from  the 
ground  or  area  on  which  the  building  stands  in 
the  plainest  possible  way,  the  grand  and  massive 
outlines  doing  all  the  work— artistic  outlines,  if 
ever  there  were  any  such,  with  strong  effects  of 
light  and  shade.  And  the  columns,  too,  what 
ottn  be  simpler  ? and  the  oapitals,  how  few  the 
parts  which  compose  them,  all  depending  on  the 
majesty  of  outline,  and  power  of  drawing,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  consummate  excellence  of  work 
by  the  art-workmen  who  wrought  them.  And  a 
great,  a very  great  lesson,  indeed,  is  here  to  be 
read.  How  little  power  has  even  originality  and 
capacity  of  design  if  it  be  not  followed  up,  and 
embodied  in  excellence  and  power  of  workman, 
ship  ? Yery  much  more  might  be  added,  for 
rarely  has  the  baud  of  mau  made  so  fine  and 
durable  an  impression  on  the  formless  materials 
provided  for  him  by  nature  as  in  Egypt. 


Let  us,  however,  touch  briefly  on  the  actual 
building,  leaving  ita  patron  saint  the  roputatiou 
with  which  tradition  has  endowed  him.  As  an 
architectural  structure,  St.  German’s  Cathedral 
is  in  no  way  remarkable,  it  has  no  intrinsic 
beauty  of  detail  or  grandness  of  mass,  such  as 
we  witness  in  so  many  ecolesiastical  buildings. 
But  its  situation  is  remarkable  and  striking,, 
and  very  fitting  for  the  metropolitan  ohoroh  of  a 
sea-girt  diocese.  It  is  built  on  the  island  of  Peel, 
within  the  wails  of  the  old  castle,  and  side  by 
side  with  turrets  and  gnard-housos.  This  islet 
is  a mass  of  rook  rising  above  the  town  of  Peel^ 
and  connected  with  the  main  land  only  by  a 
narrow  wall  or  breakwater,  barely  wide  enough 
for  two  persons  to  pass  along.  Thus  it  stands, 
overlooking  the  wide  bay  of  Peel,  which  is 
encircled  by  the  far-stretching  point  of  Jurby 
on  the  north-east,  and  is  ended  on  the  other  by 
the  rooky  island  on  which  the  cathedral  is 
placed.  On  a bright  summer  day  there  is  no 
eight  more  picturesque  or  characteristic  than 
to  see  the  scores  of  brown-sailed  herring, 
boats  beating  out  of  the  bay  and  dancing  on 
the  bright  waves  beneath  the  ancient  shrine. 
But  it  requires,  on  the  other  hand,  no  very  vivid 
imagination  to  picture  the  cathedral  enveloped’ 
in  the  clouds  of  spray  from  the  Atlantic  waves 
broken  against  the  rooks  in  a stormy  night  in 
winter.  The  cathedral  is  cruciform  in  shape,, 
without  aisles,  and  consists  of  a chancel,  north 
and  south  transepts,  with  a central  tower  and  a 
nave.  There  has  apparently  been  a south  aisle; 
for  whilst  tbe  northern  wall  of  the  nave  is  an 
ordinary  wall  with  ordinary  windows,  on  the 
south  there  are  three  arohes,  with  rounded 
pillars  as  the  present  boundary.  The  building 
has  been  formed  of  the  common  grey  stone  of 
the  island  very  roughly  worked,  whilst  the 
pillars  and  facings  of  the  windows  have  been 
made  of  red  sandstone,  which  is  now  much  de- 
oayed  and  worn  by  the  weather.  Tbe  building 
is  supposed  to  have  been  oommenoed  by  Bishop 
Simon  in  1229,  and  the  ohanoel,  tbe  earliest  part, 
shows  clear  signs  of  the  Early  English  style  in 
its  three  plain  lanoet  windows  at  tbe  east  end, 
and  the  same  kind  of  windows  five  in  number  on 
each  side,  At  some  Babseqaent  time  the  floor 
of  the  chancel  has  been  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  the  crypt  beneath,  which  is  noticeable 
for  its  ceiling  composed  of  broad  flat  ribs  spring- 
ing from  pillars  with  broad  square  capitals.  It 
was  in  this  dismal  cell  that  various  ecolesiastical 
and  political  offenders,  both  Manx  and  English, 
were  confined.  Here  Eleanor,  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  was,  in  14i7,  placed  for  the  rest  of 
her  existence,  and  condemned  to  live,  as  Shaks. 
peare  writes, — 


ST,  GERMAN’S  CATHEDRAL,  ISLE  OF 
MAN. 

The  desire  to  restore  decaying  ecclesiastical 
buildings  which  is  so  marked  a feature  of  the 
present  day  has  extended  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
The  Cathedral  of  St.  German  is  here  its  object. 
The  cathedral  itself  gains  in  interest  just  at 
the  present  time,  when  public  attention  has 
been  lately  attracted  to  this  spot  by  the  recent 
appointment  of  a new  bishop  to  the  ancient  see 
of  Sodor  and  Man,  whose  consecration  has  just 
taken  place.  The  building  is  dedicated  to  and 
called  after  one  St.  German  or  Germanup,  of 
whom  tradition  with  great  exactness  relates 
many  things  which  at  the  present  day  may  be 
noted  with  interest,  but  not  with  any  particular 
belief  in  their  truth.  It  is  said  that  German 
was  the  first  bishop  of  the  island  in  A.D.  447, 
and  that  he  was  sent  to  the  island  by  St.  Patrick, 
or  left  by  this  converter  of  the  heathen,  to  carry 
out  the  work  which  the  latter  had  begun.  But, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say 
who  Germanua  was, — whether  there  ever  was 
such  a person, — though  the  mere  fact  of  a cathe- 
dral being  dedicated  to  such  a saint  shows  that 
a person  of  that  name  must  in  some  way  have 
been  connected  with  the  ancient  Manx  church. 


The  nave  and  transepts  belong,  it  is  supposed, 
to  a somewhat  later  period  than  the  chance), 
though  the  windows  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  altered,  so  that  they  are  very  little  test  of 
the  age  of  the  building.  The  pillars  of  the 
tower  are  square,  with  the  edges  flattened,  and 
built  into  the  wall.  As  we  have  already  said, 
there  is  absolutely  no  detail  in  tbe  building;, 
the  square  tower  rises  simply  above  the  grey 
edifice  beneath,  and  the  ruined  battlements- 
of  the  south  transept  give  it,  from  one  side,  the 
appearance  rather  of  a warlike  than  an  ecolo- 
siastical  pile.  But  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
surroundings  of  nature,  tbe  green,  bare  hills,  the 
cold  rocks,  and  the  wide-stretching  Atlantic. 

As  time  has  gone  on,  the  building  has  grown 
more  rainons.  When  Grose  wrote  his  “ Anti- 
quities of  England  and  Wales,”  in  1773  and  1787, 
part  of  the  roof  was  still  remaining,  for  he  speaks- 
of  it  as  being  “now  externally  ruinous,  much  of 
it  unroofed,  and  the  remainder  so  much  out  of 
repair,  that  it  would  not  be  over-safe  for  a con. 
gregation  to  assemble  iu  it.”  In  1859  subscrip- 
tions were  collected  in  order  to  prevent  this 
time-honoured  building  from  beoomiog  com- 
pletely effaced,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year  a more  vigorous  attempt  at  actual 
restoration  has  been  made  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Anderson,  the  architect  who  has 
had  charge  of  the  Iona  and  Jedburgh  restora- 
tions. The  work  is  now  apparently  proceeding 
with  some  activity,  and  as  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  replace  very  plain 
work,  or  to  repair  old  work,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why,  with  patience,  St.  German’s 
Cathedral  should  not  be  completely  fitted 
for  its  original  purpose  as  a cathedral 
church.  There  is  something  wanting  to  the 
proper  fitness  of  things  when  a diocese  does 
not  possess  a cathedral  church,  and  though 
St.  German’s  oannot  be  considered  as  in  any  way 
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remarkable  for  beauty  of  form,  it  is  a cbarao- 
terietio  Btruoturo  considered  in  regard  to  tbe 
place  where  it  is  erected  and  the  place  of  which 
it  once  was  the  chief  church,  and  to  the  par- 
ticular portion  of  British  ecclesiastical  history 
with  which  it  is  bo  closely  connected.  With 
general  ecclesiastical  history  it  may  also  bes  aid 
in  many  ways  to  be  allied,  since  the  prelates  of 
Sodor  and  Man  have  numbered  among  them 
men  BO  well  known  as  Lake,  afcerwards  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  one  of  the  non-jurorsj  Isaac 
Barrow,  and  Bishop  Wilson. 

We  append  some  dimensions  which  may  add 
to  the  usefulness  of  this  sketch  : — Length  of 
chancel,  36  ft.  4 in. ; of  the  nave,  52  ft.  3 in. ; of 
the  tower  from  east  to  west,  25  ft.  11  in. ; total 
length  of  interior,  114  ft.  6 in. 


SCIENCE  IN  THE  TRENCH. 

An  interesting  discovery,  and  one  which  may, 
perhaps,  lead  to  important  results  in  geological 
epeculation,  has  recently  been  made  in  carrying 
cat  some  excavations  for  a new  dock  at  Peiihonet, 
near  Saint  Nazaire,  at  the  moutli  of  the  Loire,  an 
account  of  which,  abstracted  from  the  last 
number  of  the  Revxte  G^nirale  de  V Architecture, 
will,  we  think,  be  interesting  to  onr  readers. 

It  appears  that  as  far  back  as  August,  1875, 
M.  Kerviler,  the  engineer  in  charge,  from  the 
number  of  human  bones,  broitze  arms  and 
utensils,  fragments  of  pottery,  &o.,  which  were 
turned  up  at  various  depths  during  the  process 
of  excavation,  became  convinced  that  he  was 
working  on  tbe  site  of  an  old  seaport,  once 
inhabited  by  an  ancient  maritime  people  of  Gaul, 
of  an  age  in  which  polished  stone  implements 
were  used  contemporaneously  with  those  of 
bronze.  At  a later  date  this  seaport,  the  posi- 
tion  of  which  is  marked  by  tbe  bay  or  creek  of 
iPenhouofc,  was  the  Corbilo  of  Polybius,  and 
afterwards  the  Brivates  Portus  of  Ptolemy. 
For  a time  these  discoveries  were  interesting 
only  from  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  but 
an  attentive  study  of  the  nature  of  the  silty 
■•deposit  in  which  the  various  remains  had  so  long 
Jain  hidden  started  M.  Kerviler  on  a track  of 
the  highest  scientific  importance,  and  which,  as 
we  have  above  stated,  may  lead  to  very  valuable 


280  and  300).  The  bronze  swords  discovered 
at  a depth  of  about  6 ft.  below  tbe  Gallo.llomaTi 
remains  must  date  back  to  about  tbe  year  450 
B.C. ; but  we  have  nob  yet  reached  the  com- 
mencement of  this  new  sort  of  almanack,  for 
by  sinking  numerous  shafts  and  borings,  M. 
Kerviler  has  ascertained  that  for  a depth  of  over 
60  ft.  below  the  position  of  the  bronze  weapons, 
down,  in  fact,  to  a bed  of  flints  which  rest  on 
granite,  the  annual  layers  continue,  and  the 
deposit  is,  in  fact,  sensibly  similar  to  the  upper 
part,  as  we  have  described  it.  The  commence- 
ment of  this  recent  epoch  is  thns  fixed  at  8,000 
years  ago,  say  6,000  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

These  conclusions  are  unquestiouably  of  very 
great  interest,  and  we  as  Englishmen  may  feel 
a certain  satisfaction  that  it  was  M.  Waddington, 
as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  placed 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  engineer  for  the 
sinking  of  shafts,  &3.,  for  carrying  on  the  investi- 
gation after  he  had  so  cleverly  seen  what  many 
men  would  have  passed  unnoticed.  At  the  same 
time,  the  conclusions  most  not  be  pressed  beyond 
their  legitimate  consequences.  In  this  case,  for 
instance,  we  can  only  say  that  the  deposit  in 
question  waa  commenced  8,000  years  ago,  but 
the  rivers  may  have  then  changed  their  courses, 
and  may  possibly  have  carried  down  silt  and 
dbiris  to  their  emhouchures  through  long  pre- 
ceding ages.  Tois  consideration,  however,  in  no 
way  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  discovery,  and 
its  method  is,  we  think,  likely  to  be  fruitful  of 
results  now  that  it  has  been  suggested  to 
geologists.  It  is  of  importance,  at  least,  iu 
fixing  a minimum  to  any  formation;  and  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  way  in  which  pure 
science  and  the  ordinary  pnrsuits  of  life  may 
forward  and  benefit  each  other,  white  it  seems 
to  UB  to  furnish  an  unanswerable  argument  in 
favour  of  science  being  more  generally  in- 
cluded in  what  is  called  a liberal  education, 
especially  in  the  edneation  of  those  who  follow 
the  professions  with  which  we  are  more  imme- 
diately concerned. 


BRIGHTON  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE 
AND  ART. 

The  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  puccessfnl 
students  took  place  in  the  Dome  on  Thursday, 
geological  and  palaeontological  results.  Up  to  I the  4ih  inat.,  the  Mayor  presiding.  Dr.  Car. 
the  present,  although  science  has  been  able  no.  j penter,  P.R.S.,  who  presented  the  prizes,  and 
hesitatingly  to  fix  the  order  of  snocession  and  made  a lengthened  address  to  the  meeting, 
relative  ages  of  the  strata  forming  the  crust  of  1 commenced  by  saying  that  he  knew  nothing 


the  globe,  still  a positive  estimate,  anything 
like  a rigorous  determination  of  these  ages,  ex. 
pressed  in  oentnries  or  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  centuries,  remained  a matter  of  conjecture. 

Taking,  for  example,  only  the  most  recent 
epochs,  those  within  which  the  quaternary 
strata  and  modern  deposits  mnst  have  been  laid 
down,  oaloulatioDS  by  geologists  of  the  greatest 
authority  give  figures,  the  exactitude  of  which 
must  be  considered  more  than  problematical, 
since  thoogh  merely  relative,  the  dates  snsgeeted 
vary  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  ten.  The  ob- 
servations, however,  of  M.  Kerviler,  allow  of  a 
much  more  exact  determination  of  tbe  time  neces- 
sary for  the  deposition  of  the  strata  in  question ; 
np  to  a certain  point,  indeed,  such  determina- 
tions may  be  made  with  mathematical  rigour. 

The  facts  are  as  follow  : — Mr.  Kerviler  noticed 
the  vertical  face  of  a catting  about  25  ft.  deep, 
exfoliated  uniformly  under  the  rains  and  frosts 
•of  the  past  winter  in  a series  of  thin  laminm  of 
a mean  thickness  of  l-lOth  of  an  inch  (3  milli- 
metres). An  examination  of  these  thin  beds 
revealed  that  each  of  them  represented  the 
various  matters  brought  down  by  the  rivers  Loire 
and  Brivet  in  the  course  of  a year.  Each  bed 
■was  found  to  be  invariably  made  np  of  three 
layers,  superposed  in  regnlar  order, — one  vege- 
table, one  olayey,  and  one  sandy,  representing 
beyond  all  possible  doubt  an  autumn  deposit 
(i.e.,  the  fall  of  leaves),  a spring  and  summer 
deposit  (i.e.,  when  the  greater  quietness  of  the 
waters  is  specially  favourable  to  the  deposition 
of  a clajey  sediment),  and  a winter  deposit 
{when  storms  and  floods  load  the  stream 
with  sand  torn  from  its  banks).  The  number  of 
the  beds,  then,  between  any  two  points  is  an  index 
of  tbe  number  of  years  which  must  have  elapsed 
while  that  depth  of  deposit  was  accumulatiug, 
just  as  tbe  age  of  a tree  may  be  determined 
from  its  ooncentrio  rings.  There  is  nothing 
hypothetical,  — no  guessing : the  age  can  be 
settled  rigorously.  M.  Kerviler  has  determined 
in  this  way  the  age  of  the  Gallo-Roman  deposits 
to  which  we  have  referred,  and  the  date  he  fixes 
corresponds  with  that  furnished  by  history  : the 
end  of  the  third  century  of  our  era  (between 


about  art.  H»  was  so  good  as  not  to  say  exactly 
that  he  was  proud  of  this  ignorance,  as  some 
eminent  speakers  have  said  before  now,  bat  still 
said,  in  a pleasant  and  jaunty  tone,  that  be  knew 
nothing  about  it.  A number  of  prizes  were 
given,  and  there  was  a considerable  flourish  of 
trumpets,  to  which  we  should  have  attached 
more  importance,  probably,  if  we  had  not  hap- 
psned  to  visit  tbe  collection  of  works  of  art 
(save  tbe  mark  !)  set  forth  in  the  commodious 
new  school  building,  illustrated  some  little  time 
ago  in  our  pages.  With  some  few  exceptions, 
the  specimeiis  exhibited  were  of  a very  indifferent 
character,  and  would  have  done  no  credit  to  a 
Peckham  boarding  - school  for  yonng  ladies. 
Looking  at  this  exhibition  in  connexion  with  tbe 
following  summary  of  tbe  ” balance-sheet  of  the 
working  acconut,”  the  result  seemed  melancholy 
indeed  : — 

“ Dr. : Balance,  August  lat,  1876,  221L  9e.  8d.;  art  fees, 
653i.  6s.;  art  feea  One,  il.  ISs. ; science  fees,  72L  63.  ; 
muaio  (Committee’s  share  of  fees),  81.  73.  5(1.;  G-nvern- 
ment  grants — for  art,  165J.  ; for  science — Mr.  Fisher’s 
classes,  99L  93.  Bd. ; Mr.  Jago'a  classes,  431. ; total, 
1,272L  16b.  7c1. — Cr.  : Art  luasters,  61-R.  l-ls.  ; ditto 
science  daises,  8H.  6b.  4d. ; Mr.  Jago,  Gil.  10s.  ; printing, 
rent,  and  sundries,  216L  lls.  7(1.  ; balance  in  baud, 
294L  13a.  8ci." 

An  active  and  well-known  inhabitant  of  the 
town  tells  ns  that  tbe  actual  results  in  the 
Science  Department  are  even  lees  satisfactory. 
The  committee  must  look  abontthem. 


inside  of  the  frames.  The  frames  are  wedged  in 
position  and  spiked  to  plugs.  The  external 
reveal  of  brickwork  is  always  narrow,  generally 
1 in.  to  in.,  and  scarcely  ever  exceeds  2^  in. 
There  are  no  stone  cills  or  projecting  brick  oills, 
the  usual  finish  beiug  a broad  strip  of  stoat 
abeet-iroD,  chased  into  or  tacked  to  the  oill  of  the 
frame  and  bent  down  over  the  brickwork.  The 
drips  or  flashings  to  the  head  and  transom  are  of 
the  same  material. 

The  rebatesof  the  frame  to  receive  the  casements 
rarely  exceed  in.  The  sashes  are  held  tightly 
against  the  frames  when  closed,  by  the  hooked 
fasteners.  The  finger-hook  is  sometimes  torned 
round  to  join  the  shank  near  the  eye,  forming  a 
ring,  which  is  an  improvement,  as  it  prevents 
the  hook  being  drawn  out  of  shape  by  pulling. 
These  fastenings  are  perfectly  thief-proof,  it 
being  impossible  to  open  them  from  the  outside, 
except  by  breaking  or  taking  out  a pane.  The 
casements  are  usually  held  open  by  the  stays 
shown.  But  in  windy  weather,  or  when  the 
casements  are  required  to  be  only  slightly  open, 
it  is  usual  to  secure  them  by  a loose  stay-bar  of 
stout  wire,  having  an  eye  to  fit  on  the  pin  of  the 
sash-fastener  on  the  mnntin,  and  a hook  to  go 
into  tbe  eye  of  the  staple  on  the  casement.  Jamb 
and  soffit  linings  are  not  used  except  in  wooden 
houses,  but  the  window-seat  has  a lining  flush 
with  the  top  of  the  sill  of  the  frame,  and  finished 
on  the  inside  with  a bead  cr  moulding  to  conceal 
its  joint  with  the  wall. 

The  casements,  being  light  and  bandy,  can  be 
easily  unhang  and  lifted  into  tbe  room,  when 
repairs  to  the  glass  are  required  or  for  other 
purposes. 

The  weathertightness  of  these  windows  is 
remarkable.  Draught  or  leakage  between  the 
frame  and  brickwork  is  practically  unknown, 
and  thecasemeots  shut  so  closely  in  the  frames 
that,  despite  the  shallowness  of  the  rebates,  it 
is  quite  exceptional  for  the  heaviest  rain  to 
drive  in,  even  when  a strong  wind  is  blowing 
against  the  window. 

The  rebates  shown  on  the  inside  of  the  frame 
are  intended  to  receive  the  inner  or  double 
windows,  used  in  winter  to  exclude  the  cold. 
These  are  of  1 in.  or  li  in.  stuff,  divided  verti- 
cally into  two  halves,  meeting  on  the  mnntin, 
and  secured  either  by  brads  or  by  special  logs 
and  screws  not  shown  in  the  illnstration.  One 
or  more  casements  are  made  to  open  for  purposes 
of  ventilation.  The  value  of  double  windows  as 
a protection  against  cold  is,  or  ought  to  be,  too 
well  known  to  require  notice. 

The  coat  in  Gothenburg,  of  windows  such  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  with  frame,  sashes, 
linings,  inner  or  double  windows,  and  fastenings 
complete,  but  exclusive  of  erection,  painting,  and 
glazing,  iaiabout  253.  sterling ; windows,  4 ft.  6 in. 
by  3 ft.,  complete  as  above,  but  with  two  case- 
ments instead  of  four,  about  153.  6d. 

Alex.  Beazeley,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
Halmstad,  Sweden. 


SWEDISH  CASEMENT  WINDOWS. 

The  use  of  hinged  casements  instead  of  hang 
sashes  is  almost  universal  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmark,  and  tbe  accompanying  illustra- 
tion shows  their  usual  construction  for  medium 
and  better  class  houses.  In  bouses  of  inferior 
class,  the  transom  and  upper  casements  are 
generally  omitted.  The  sash. bar  is  now  generally 
omitted  in  better  class  windows  of  modem  con- 
struction. The  curvature  of  head  varies  from 
fiat  to  Bemioiroular. 

Tbe  brickwork  round  the  frames  is  flush  the 
whole  tbickneEB  of  wall,  so  that  the  frames  do 
not  rest  in  a rebate.  The  jambs  are  splayed  on 


LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE. 

NEW  PREMISES.  No.  8,  BUCKLEESBITRY. 

These  premises  occupy  a good  position, 
having  frontages  to  Bucklersbury,  Panoras-lane, 
and  tr.e  circular  corner  being  in  Queen  Victoria- 
street.  The  building  is  specially  adapted 
either  for  a bank  or  insurance  company,  and 
has  basement,  ground  floor,  second  and  third 
floor  stories,  and  attic,  and  is  about  51  ft.  6 in. 
high  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  parapet. 
The  ground  upon  which  the  bnilding  stands 
comprises  only  684  superficial  feet,  thereby 
rendering  close  attention  necessary  in  laying 
cat  the  plan,  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  floor  space  for  offices,  withont  in  any 
way  impinging  upon  the  staircase,  which  has 
been  careftilly  designed  to  occupy  as  little  room 
as  possible.  The  basement  floor  is  well  lighted, 
and  arranged  for  offices,  on  account  of  the  great 
value  of  tbe  land. 

The  exterior  is  of  stone.  ' Tbe  principal  door- 
way  at  the  corner  has  two  Shap  granite  columns. 
The  smaller  columns  above  have  red  Mansfield 
shafts,  with  foliated  caps. 

The  bnilding  has  been  carried  ont  under  the 
saperintendence  of  Mr.  E.  Woodtborpe,  architect, 
and  the  work  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Perry, 
Brothers. 


Fresh  Air. — Mr.  Madox  Brown,  the  painter, 
suggests  that  when  particularly  pare  air  is  re- 
quired, a balloon  should  be  used  bearing  a tube 
aloft  throngh  which  the  air  of  a higher  elevation 
should  be  pnmped  down. 
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DWELLINGS  POE  GOVEENMENT  WOEKPEOPLE  AT  STUTTGAET. 
Obkrbaurath  Von  Morlok,  Architect. 
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WORKING-CLASS  DWELLINGS  ABROAD. 

HOUSES  TOE  GOVERNMENT  WOHKPEOrLE  AT 
STUTTGART. 

What  has  been  done  in  England  towards  the 
provision  of  improved  bomes  for  the  wage- 
olassea  of  the  community  is  tolerably  well  known 
to  our  readers,  but  the  result  of  endeavours 
abroad  with  the  same  end  in  view  is  not  so  well 
known,  and  a few  details  will  doubtlessly  be 
read  with  interest. 

As  regards  France,  the  movement  presents  a 
special  aspect.  There,  working-men’s  dwellings 
have  been  mostly  erected  by  large  manufac- 
turers, who  have  formed  among  themselves 
societies  for  the  purpose  of  sopplying  the  wants 
of  their  workpeople,  in  the  first  place,  for  house 
acoommodation,  bnt  also  for  working  men  not 
employed  in  their  establishments. 

One  of  the  largest  associations  of  this  nature 
is  the  so-called  Socioto  d’lmmobiliers  de  Beau- 
court  (dept,  Haut-Bhin).  It  is  a joinUstock 
company,  under  the  management  of  Messrs. 
Jappy  Brothers  & Co.,  of  Beancoort,  and  was 
established  for  the  pnrpose  of  erecting  dwellings 
to  be  let  or  sold  to  the  workmen  of  Messrs. 
Jappy  & Co.,  or  to  inhabitants  of  Beaucourt.  The 
buildings  of  this  society,  ooustrnoted  on  the 
principle  of  single  dwellings,  are  detaobod,  and 
stand  each  in  a small  piece  of  garden-land.  The 
separation  of  the  several  families  is  here  most 
completely  carried  ont,  for  each  household  in- 
habits  a boose  by  itself.  This  arrangement 
contributes  much  towards  fostering  family  life 
and  encouraging  thrift  and  order,  as  it  oogenders 
in  the  working-man  individnally  a sense  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-oonfidence.  The  houses  con- 
tain, on  the  groond-fioor,  three  rooms  and  a 
kitoben  ; in  the  upper  story,  two  bedrooms  and 
a closet : and  below  the  kitoben,  a small  cellar. 
They  offer,  consequently,  enough  space  even  for 
larger  families.  Part  of  the  acoommodation 
ser/es  as  a workroom  to  workmen  of  the  firm, 
as  they  carry  on  their  trade  (watchmaking  and 
fine  locksmith’s  work)  at  home.  But  tbe  agree- 
able feeling  of  a separate,  commodious,  and 
Cheap  dwelling,  with  a pretty  garden  to  it,  is 
still  further  enhanced  by  the  possibility  held  out 
to  the  tenant  of  becoming,  sooner  or  later,  the 
proprietor  of  the  whole.  As  in  the  case  of  our 
ordinary  building  societies,  by  paying  regular 
instalments,  each  individual  may  in  time  acquire 
a bouse  of  his  own, — only  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration the  workmen  may  choose  tbe  intervals 
at  which  payment  is  to  be  made  ; the  whole 
must,  however,  be  paid  within  eleven  years,  the 
price  being  2,300  francs  (92Z.)  per  honse.  The 
shares  of  the  company  being  as  low  as  100  francs 
(41.)  each,  the  workmen  may  also  become  share- 
holders, The  great  interest  taken  by  the  men  in 
the  company  and  the  continual  demand  for  new 
houses  at  Beaucourt  show  that  the  undertaking 
of  Messrs.  Jappy  supplied  a real  want  among  tbe 
people  employed  by  them.  More  than  a hundred 
bonses  have  been  built  at  Beaucourt,  Badevel, 
and  Lafeschotte,  and  nearly  all  have  been  sold  ; 
so  that  further  new  ones  are  only  erected  if  a 
buyer  comes  forward. 

As  in  Beuuoourt,  so  in  Crenzofc,  the  well.known 
manufacturing  town  of  the  Department  of  the 
Saone-et-Loire,  a company  has  been  formed  for 
the  erection  of  working-men’s  dwellings,  at  tbe 
head  of  which  are  Messrs.  Schneider  & Co.,  the 
eminent  firm  of  ironfounders  and  engineers.  Tbe 
booses  of  the  company  contain  either  one  or  four 
dwellings.  Those  of  one  dwelling  correspond  in 
their  essentials  with  tbe  bouses  of  Beaucourt,  a 
small  stable  for  cattle  and  fowls  being  added. 
The  houses  for  four  families  include  four 
dwellings  of  the  same  size,  completely  separated 
from  eaoh  other,  two  in  the  lower  and  two  in  the 
upper  story,  to  the  latter  of  which  lead  stairoasee 
outside  the  gable-fronts  of  the  houses.  The 
dwelliags,  each  consistiog  of  two  rooms  and  the 
necessary  offices,  are  much  appreciated  by  the 
workmen. 

It  is,  however,  in  Mublfaansen,  Alsace,  that  the 
erection  of  working-men’s  dwellings  has  been 
carried  ont  on  the  largest  scale  on  the  Continent. 
Here  we  do  not  find  simply  isolated  instances  of 
such  houses’,  but  whole  quarters;  indeed,  a whole 
working-men’s  town  has  risen  np  ontaide  Miihl. 
hausen  proper.  This  town  numbered  already 
in  1867  about  800  houses ; it  has  squares  and 
broad  streets,  its  own  gasworks,  its  own  sewers, 
waterworks,  &o.  Buildings  of  various  descrip, 
tiona  are  most  picturesquely  grouped  together, 
some  one  story,  some  two  stories  high,  some 
with  cellars  and  some  without,  with  attics 
and  without.  Tbe  older  bouses  contain  ten, 
eighteen,  and  even  twenty  dwellings,  in  a row^ 


under  one  roof ; but  those  built  later  oousist  of 
only  four  dwellings,  grouped  round  a centre. 
Each  of  the  dwellings  extends  through  the  whole 
height  of  the  building,  and  has  generally  a living- 
room  and  kitchen  on  the  ground.floor,  bedrooms 
on  the  first  floor,  attic,  closet,  and  a spacious 
cellar.  A small  garden  is  attached  to  each 
dwelling. 

All  the  buildings  have  been  erected  by  a joint, 
stock  company,  started  by  Herr  Dollfus,  tbe 
largest  manufacturer  at  Muhlhausen,  in  1852. 
This  ” Society  for  Workmen’s  Colonies,”  as  it 
calls  itself,  lets  or  sells  the  separate  dwellings 
at  a low  price  to  tbe  workmen  employed  in  tbe 
manyfactoriesof  Miihlhansen and  neighbourhood. 
Only  the  small  sum  of  200  to  300  francs  (81.  to 
121.)  is  required  at  the  first  purchase ; the  re- 
mainder is  paid  off*  in  the  shape  of  a somewhat 
raised  rent.  In  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years 
tbe  tenant  is  able  to  call  bis  bouse  bis  own.  In 
this  manner,  most  of  the  houses  have  been  sold, 
and  a great  many  are  already  paid  for. 

But  the  colony  at  Muhlhansen  offers  to  the 
workmen  not  only  healthy  and  comfortable 
dwellings  ; great  attention  has  also  been  be- 
stowed  upon  the  advancement  of  the  physical 
and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony.  The  society  has  erected  an  hotel,  a 
bakery,  and  a general  provision-shop.  The 
workmen  are  able  to  obtain  there  at  low  rates 
a well'prepared  meal,  nutritious  bread,  and  all 
other  articles  required  for  daily  use.  There  are 
farther  two  public  baths  and  wash-houses,  where 
a refreshing  bath  may  be  had  cheap,  and  where 
the  women  may  wash  and  dry  the  family  linen. 
Care  is  taken  of  the  yonng  children  of  the  work- 
men  in  an  infants’  school,  where  from  250  to 
300  children  of  the  ages  of  from  three  to  six 
years  are  admitted.  The  older  children  are  in- 
structed in  two  elementary  schools,  erected  by 
the  town  of  Muhlhansen,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  colony.  Old  and  invalid 
workmen  are  assisted  with  pecuniary  aid  by  the 
society;  or  they  find  a home  in  the  asylum  ex- 
pressly provided  by  the  society,  in  case  they  do 
not  gain  admittance  anywhere  else.  Further, 
there  is  a free  public  library.  These  benefits 
have  not  been  bestowed  in  vain.  They  have 
borne  good  fruit.  It  may  give  to  the  founders 
and  members  of  the  society  satisfaction  to  know 
that  their  institutions  and  principles  have  fonnd 
numerous  imitations  in  other  cities  and  conotries. 

Other  societies  in  Elsass,  at  Gebweiler  and 
at  Kolmar,  for  example,  have  built  workmen’s 
dwellings  on  the  model  of  those  erected  at 
Muhlhausen.  Those  erections  continue  to  grow 
in  extent,  Gebweiler  nnmbering  as  many  as  150, 
and  Kolmar  as  many  as  100  of  them. 

A society  for  tbe  erection  of  working-men’s 
dwellings  at  Verviers,  in  Belgium,  has,  after 
repeated  failnres,  finally  adopted  tbe  Muhlhausen 
buildings.  It  is  especially  the  detached  bouse 
with  four  dwellings  which  proves  itself  most 
suitable,  and  wbiob,  consequently,  fiuds  most 
favour  also  iu  Verviers.  While,  however,  at 
Muhlhausen  the  four  dwellings  are  distributed 
round  a centre,  in  the  Belgian  workmen’s  houses 
they  He  in  a row.  The  dwellings  are  spacious, 
suitable  therefore  for  large  families,  and  are 
completely  separated  from  eaoh  other,  so  that 
they  may  be  sold  separately.  They  contain  on 
the  ground.floor  a forecourt,  a living-room,  and 
kitchen;  and  three  bed-rooms  above;  also  an 
attic,  a cellar,  and  a closet  outside  tbe  hoace.  A 
piece  of  garden  65  ft.  long  belongs  to  eaoh 
dwelling.  Tbe  houses  are  well  finished  both 
inside  and  out. 

The  works  for  the  welfare  of  the  working 
classes  hitherto  mentioned  all  owe  their  origin 
to  tbe  efforts  of  large  building  societies  or  tbe 
co-operation  of  extensive  manufacturers  and 
employers  ; but  the  following  examples  will 
show  bow  also  individual  persons  have  been  able, 
of  course  at  the  expense  of  time  and  money,  to 
contribute  by  themselves  something  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
olasses,  and  to  effeot  great  good  in  this  direction. 

We  may  mention,  in  tbe  first  place,  the  laud- 
able  exertions  of  Napoleon  III.  for  the  erection 
of  cheap  and  healthy  dwellings  for  workmen. 
Tbe  most  praotical  illustration  of  bis  pbilan. 
tbropio  efforts  are  the  houses  built  by  him  at 
Vincennes,  and  before  now  mentioned  in  our 
pages.  Those  houses,  forty-two  in  number,  are 
three  stories  high,  two  beiug  covered  by  oue 
common  roof.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
soil  round  the  French  capital  had  to  be  compen- 
sated  for  by  the  addition  of  another  story,  and 
under  those  conditions  a perfect  separation  of 
families  was  no  longer  obtainable;  consequently 
tbe  families  use  tbe  staircase  and  yard  in  common, 


bet  each  honsebold  inhabits  its  own  story.  The 
separate  dwellings  consist  of  two  rooms,  kitchen, 
cellar,  attic,  and  closet,  water  being  laid  on.  The 
walls  of  these  houses  are  of  concrete,  and  they 
were  erected  in  tbe  short  space  of  four  months. 

Of  greater  importance  than  those  houses  near 
Paris  are  the  bnildings  which  Herr  J.  von  Liebig, 
one  of  the  largest  proprietors  of  factories  in 
Austria,  has  had  erected,  in  the  interest  of  his 
workmen,  at  Reiohenberg  (Bohemia)  and  its 
neighbourhood.  At  his  own  expense  and  risk  he 
has  built,  near  bis  numerous  factories,  a great 
number  of  dwelling-houses  for  them.  On 
aooount  of  tbe  want  of  space,  expensive  building 
materia],  and  high  taxes,  tbe  greater  part  of 
those  buildings  are  arranged  for  tbe  accommo- 
dation  of  eight  families.  Only  where  the  con- 
ditions of  tbe  place  permitted  it,  for  instance  at 
Schwarzwald,  in  Hungary,  Herr  von  Liebig  has 
had  detached  houses,  for  single  families,  erected. 
Tbe  bonses  with  eight  family  dwellings  have  two 
stories,  of  four  rooms  eaoh  house  and  story,  so 
that  eaoh  dwelling  consists  of  only  one  room; 
but  to  each  room  are  added  a small  cellar,  an 
attic,  a safe  in  the  lobby  for  keeping  provisions, 
a closet  in  an  outhouse,  and  behind  tbe  house,  in 
a shed,  a place  for  storing  ooals  and  wood.  This 
is  the  sole  example  of  family  dwellings  of  only 
one  room ; but  the  snrronuding  cirenmstanoes 
necessitated  suoh  an  arrangement,  and  it  seems 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  poor  and  frngal 
people  of  those  districts.  Of  course,  the  father 
of  a numerous  family  has  the  option  of  renting 
a second  room.  The  separate  dwellings  are  not 
sold  here  to  the  workpeople,  but  only  rented,  the 
proprietor  undertaking  all  repairs. 

In  connexion  with  these  dwellings,  Herr  von 
Liebig  has  originated  establishments  and  pro- 
vided  accommodation  which  tend  to  form  ties  of 
the  most  effective  natnre  between  the  employer 
and  his  workmen,  and  to  give  their  relations  to 
each  other  somewhat  of  a patriarchal  nature. 
In  the  first  place,  the  care  of  the  workmen  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  families  is  lightened 
as  much  as  possible.  For  this  purpose,  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  purchased  for  them  in 
large  qaantities,  and  consequently  more  cheaply, 
and  sold  to  them  at  the  cost  of  perohase ; 
kitchens  and  bakeries  have  been  established, 
supplying  tbe  workpeople,  at  cheap  rates,  with 
wholesome  food  and  nouriBhing  bread.  The 
most  important  of  these  cookeries  is  that  of  the 
Reiohenberg  factory,  where  daily  2,000  simple 
meals  with  coffee  may  be  famished  ; the  bakery 
supplying  100,000  lb.  of  bread  per  month. 

As  care  is  taken  for  these  requirements  of  the 
healthy,  so  are  the  wants  of  the  sick  looked 
after.  Medical  treatment  and  medicine  are 
given  gratnitously,  the  sick  workman  at  the 
same  time  receiving  half  his  wages.  In  case  of 
death,  the  greater  portion  of  the  funeral  expenses 
is  borne  by  the  firm. 

The  children  are  not  forgotten.  Near  the 
workmen’s  dwellings  a building  has  been  erected 
for  receiving  150  children  from  three  to  sir 
years  of  age,  to  board  them  and  to  inatrnct 
them,  while  the  parents  are  at  work.  The  house 
oontaioB  a large  play-ground,  and  several  class- 
rooms, provided  with  all  requirements  for  teach- 
ing, and  also  with  a natural  history  collection. 
The  hooBo  also  furnishes  accommodation  for  the 
steward  and  the  teachers,  one  of  wbiob  latter  is 
the  daughter  of  Herr  von  Liebig.  For  those  of 
his  factories  which  are  too  far  distant  from 
existing  schools,  he  has  had  new  ones  erected  on 
purpose,  providing  space  for  eighty  children,  and 
has  furnished  them  with  all  school  necessaries. 
Id  those  places  where  there  are  already  con- 
venient  sohools,  Sunday  schools  have  been 
established. 

Another  similar  creation,  having  for  its  object 
the  welfare  of  the  workman  and  his  material 
as  well  as  intellectual  advancement,  we  find  at 
Kncben,  near  Geialingen,  in  tbe  kingdom  of 
Wurtemberg,  where  Herr  A.  Stanb,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  extensive  spinning  and  weaving 
mills  there,  has  erected  dwelling-houses  and 
similar  institutions,  especially  characterised  by 
careful  execution.  As  regards  the  dwellings, 
there  are  four  or  five  of  them  united  in  one 
house,  either  grouped  round  a centre  or  built 
side  by  side  under  one  common  roof.  The 
buildings  are  two-storied ; the  ground  story 
containing  living-room  and  kitchen,  tbe  bedrooms, 
to  which  a staircase  leads  from  the  kitoben, 
being  upstairs.  Nearly  all  tbe  bouses  are  tbe 
property  of  tbe  mill-owner;  only  a few  of  them 
have  been  sold  to  workmen.  The  buildings 
were  designed  by  the  arohitoot  Morlok  of 
Stuttgart,  partly  after  plans  supplied  by  Horr 
Staub  himself. 
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There  are  also  baths  and  waab>hoaaes, 
restaorant,  and  a bakery.  Herr  Staub  baa  also 
provided  au  infant  school  and  an  elementary 
school,  as  well  as  a reading-room  with  a library 
for  adults.  There  are  also  a free  hospital  and 
dispensary  j and  besides  all  these  institutions 
there  is  a fire  brigade,  a mnsical  and  harmonic 
society,  a savlogs-bauk,  and  a sick-fund. 


In  the  preceding  we  have  given  details 
respecting  several  important  institutions  for  the 
proper  housing  of  workmen  and  their  families 
and  for  promoting  their  welfare  generally.  In 
some  cases  these  desirable  objects  have  been 
attained  by  associations  or  societies,  in  others  by 
individual  philanthropists.  To  these  examples 
we  may  now  add  one  instance,  which  is  at  present 
unique,  of  the  State  taking  upon  itself  to  pro- 
vide proper  house  accommodation  for  its  ofiBoials 
and  enipZoytfs.  This  instance  is  furnished  by  the 
government  of  Wiirtemberg,  which  a few  years 
ago  gained  hononrable  distinction  by  erecting  a 
number  of  dwellings  for  the  workmen  and  officials 
employed  in  its  ironworks  and  workshops  at 
Aalen  and  Wasseralfingen.  Quite  recently  it 
has  constructed  a whole  quarter  for  the  loiver 
grades  of  its  officials  employed  in  the  post-office 
and  railways  at  Stnttgart.  Our  illastration 
represents  that  picturesque  quarter. 

The  buildings  in  the  tiro  first-named  places  are 
arranged  for  twelve,  nine,  six,  or  only  two 
families.  A complete  separation  of  the  different 
dwellings  in  oue  bouse  is  carried  out  only  in  the 
case  of  the  smaller  bouses  with  but  two  family* 
residences.  In  the  other  bouses,  the  different 
families  nse  a common  staircase,  but  each  resi- 
dence is  parted  off  by  a door  from  the  landings. 

The  bouses  in  Aalen  and  Wasseralfingen,  as 
those  of  Stnttgart,  were  erected  after  the  plans 
and  under  the  special  direction  of  Oberbaurath 
von  Morlok,  architect.  The  principle  of  keeping 
the  different  dwellings  separate  has  been 
observed  as  much  as  possible  also  in  Stuttgart. 
However,  in  order  to  save  expense,  six  family 
dwellings  were  united  under  one  roof,  and  all 
the  houses  are  three  stories  high.  In  order  to 
further  utilise  the  disposable  space,  in  most 
instances  two  buildings  with  six  dwellings  each, 
and  in  one  instance  a pair  with  five,  have  been 
brought  under  one  roof.  In  this  manner,  houses 
with  twelve  dwellings  have  been  erected ; but  a 
staircase  in  no  instance  serves  for  more  than 
six  families.  The  dwellings  themselves  are 
lofty,  properly  divided  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  well  ventilated.  Each  contains  a large  living- 
room,  one  or  two  bed-rooms,  a shut-off  lobby, 
kitchen,  closet,  cellar,  place  for  keeping;  wood 
and  coals,  and  a room  in  the  attio.  (The  official 
dwellings  in  Aalen  and  Wasseralfingen  are 
similarly  arranged.)  To  most  of  the  residences 
galleries  and  balconies  are  added,  much  to  the 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  The  spaces  between 
the  buildings  are  laid  out  in  gardens,  and  each 
family  is  apportioned  a part  to  its  own  use. 
The  dwellings  can  only  be  rented  by  subaltern 
officials  of  the  public  offices  mentioned.  The 
rents  are  very  moderate  3 for  the  high  rents  at 
•Stnttgart  were  the  cause  which,  in  connexion 
with  the  steady  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  indneed  the  government  to 
build  those  official  dwellings.  By  their  erection 
'two  hundred  families  have  been  accommodated. 
Bat  in  order  to  enable  its  denizens  to  obtain 
every-day  requirements  at  moderate  charges,  the 
government  has  erected  a large  kitchen,  baths, 
and  wash.boases.  The  public  kitchen  is  able  to 
snpply  daily  a thousand  portions  of  well-prepared 
food.  The  baths  and  wasb-honsea  contain  the 
reqnirements  which  are  now  generally  found  in 
all  similar  public  establishments.  On  the  whole, 
those  institutions,  and  the  dwellings  provided 
for  its  employds  by  the  government,  not  to 
mention  the  charming  and  healthy  situation  of 
the  whole  quarter,  are  a great  boon  to  those 
occupying  them. 


DURHAM. 


DuauAM  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  towns 
which  combine  a past  that  is  historic  with  a 
present  which  is  busy  and  wealth-creative,  for  it 
has  bad  the  singular  gift  of  extractiog  fame  and 
wealth  from  all  its  possessions  and  surroundiDge. 
Dating  back  to  the  tenth  century,  and  finding 
its  first  reason  for  being  in  the  anxiety  of  monks 
to  find  some  place  of  rest  for  the  bones  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  the  town  arose  from  the  influx  of 
visitors  to  the  “lordly  seat”  of  that  dead  wan- 
derer. Alike  from  its  association  with  the 
church,  from  its  naturally-beantiful  sitnation, 
from  the  mineral  treasnres  that  lie  beneath,  and 


from  its  being  the  centre  and  the  titular  town 
cf  a large  and  prolific  county,  Durham  has 
largely  derived  importance.  Successive  bishops 
ijf  the  see  which  takes  its  title  from  Durham, 
have  left  memories  enduring  of  their  prelacies 
in  the  additions  they  have  made  to  the  cathedral, 
commenced  nearly  eight  centuries  ago  by  William 
de  Carilepho,  sixth  bishop  of  Durham,  aod  which 
in  proportions  “huge  and  vast”  locks  “down 
upon  the  Wear,”  as  in  Scott’s  days,  except  for 
the  restorations  that  have  long  been  going  on. 
The  masbive  grandeur  of  the  proportions  of  the 
cathedral,  the  beauty  of  its  towers,  obapele, 
altars,  and  shrines,  have  long  been  noted  as 
perhaps  “ tho  most  perfect  example  of  the 
splendour”  of  the  Anglo-Norman  architecture: 
but  space  forbids,  and  intention  prevents,  dilation 
on  these.  As  the  head  of  the  see,  Durham  boasts 
of  a fitting  number  of  churches:  St.  Niohnlas, 
St.  Oswald,  St.  Margaret,  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  Giles, 
St.  Mary-le-Bow,  and  St.  Mary-tha-Less.  In 
addition,  Dissent  sustains  some  seven  places  of 
worship  in  Durham,  so  that  the  faith  of  the 
town  shonld  bo  proved  and  pnblio.  In  addition, 
there  are  ornate  specimens  of  architecture  in 
f.he  Assize  Courts,  in  the  Town  and  Masonic 
Halls,  in  the  Miners’  Association  Hall  and  Offices, 
and  in  other  similar  buildings.  From  the  uni. 
veraities,  colleges,  and  associations,  gathering  in 
or  connected  with  these  erections,  Durham 
derives  one  part  of  her  fame,  and  one  large 
portion  of  her  revenue.  But  whilst  to  her  eccle- 
siastical and  scholastic  institutions  Durham  may 
perhaps  date  her  rise  and  early  growth,  and 
whilst  to  those  of  another  class — connected  with 
her  position  as  county  and  assize  town — there 
may  be  something  of  her  later  growth  due,  yet 
her  importance  of  recent  years  is  due  to  the 
growth  of  vast  industries  in  and  around  her. 
This  may,  perhaps,  be  best  shown  by  a com- 
parison of  the  city  as  it  was  about  forty  years 
ago,  and  as  it  is  at  present,  tbongb,  as  the  growth 
has  been  to  a large  extent  outside  the  bounds, 
there  is  only  a type  of  the  whole  in  the  munici- 
pality.  In  1831,  the  town  (which  had,  ten  years 
previoosly,  10,282  inhabitants)  had  only  10,520 
inhabitants,  so  that  its  ratio  was  very  smal). 
They  included  many  professional  men  : attorneys, 
clergymen,  and  others ; the  tradesmen  were 
tolerably  numerous  5 there  were  manufactories 
for  carpets,  and  establishments,  on  a small  scale, 
for  wool-oombing  and  worsted  spioning,  but, 
except  for  minor  trades,  these  were  the  only 
notable  industries. 

The  coal  trade  at  that  time  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  in  its  infancy,  and,  except  near 
Brancepetb,  there  was  no  adequate  development 
of  the  immense  resources  of  long-hidden  fuel 
near  Durham.  Since  that  time,  the  railway 
system  has  opened  out  a market  for  these  hidden 
resources,  and  the  development  in  the  county  of 
Durham  was  considerable  iu  the  first  score  of 
years,  but  it  has  been  far  more  than  equalled  by 
the  extraordinary  growth  that  has  been  known 
einoe  the  uprising  of  the  iron  trade  of  Cleveland, 
and  the  consequential  demands  on  the  collieries 
of  Durham.  The  result  has  been  the  sinking  of 
pits  to  an  extent  undreamt  of,  and  now  Durham 
may  be  said  to  be  belted  loosely  round  with  a 
girdle  of  coal-miues  and  of  coke-ovens  5 and  each 
of  these  has  been  the  parent  of  colliery  villages, 
or  has  caused  the  growth  of  the  ancient  hamlets 
into  embryo  towns.  The  population  of  the  city 
itself  baa  not  advanced  as  might  have  been 
looked  for,  it  being  at  the  last  census  between 
14,000  and  15,000,  but  this  is  because  the  growth 
of  population  has  been  out  of  urban  bounds,  and 
it  may  be  seen  in  fuller  detail  in  the  returns  of 
the  union.  By  1861,  the  population  in  that  com- 
paratively  small  union  was  42,462  5 it  had 
increased  to  51,468  in  1871,  and  there  has  been 
a large  increase  since.  Its  pauperism  baa  been 
for  years  steadily  decliniug,  on  account  of  the 
prosperity  of  its  great  industry,  and,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  it  had  of  indoor  and  out. 
door  paupers  1,117,  or  1 to  46  of  the  population. 

In  the  city  itself,  the  deaths  in  a quarter  number 
nearly  100,  and  the  births  are,  in  the  same 
period,  about  140.  In  the  wider  bounds  of  the 
surrounding  rural  sanitary  authority,  the  births 
are  in  a quarter  between  600  and  700,  and  the 
deaths  are  nearly  half  of  the  first  number.  As 
containing  the  place  of  imprisonment  for  the 
county,  Durham  enoloses  in  its  prison  during  the 
year  over  1,300  persons  for  periods  of  not  more 
than  seven  days,  and  over  4,000  for  periods  of 
above  that  length.  And  generally  it  may  be  said, 
chat  whilst  the  connty  has  acquired  tbe  nnenviable 
reputation  of  being  the  most  criminal  county  in 
England,  the  city  has  of  late  contributed  largely, 
over  1,300  persons  being  proceeded  against  in  a, 


year.  It  may  be  here  said  that  the  municipal 
borough  stands  on  880  acres,  and  that  it  iuclndes 
between  2,000  and  3,000  houses,  the  population 
of  which  has  been  previously  stated. 

Certainly  the  great  contributory  cause  of  late 
years  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  tbe  city 
has  been  its  central  sitnatioo  in  what  is  probably 
the  richest  of  our  coal-fields,  and  at  present 
undoubtedly  the  moat  productive  of  our  English 
coal-yielding  coanties.  A score  or  two  of  years 
ago  the  coal  deposits  were  chiefly  extracted  from 
the  north,  north-east,  and  south-western  portions 
of  the  county,  but  now  the  central  part  is  a large 
contributor,  and  the  district  round  about  Durham 
is  not  one  of  the  least.  In  twenty-six  years  the 
coal  produce  of  the  county  has  been  doubled; 
and  in  the  same  period  tbe  coal  and  coke  carried 
by  the  great  monopolist  railway— the  North- 
Eastern — has  been  quadrupled ; to  both  of  which 
vast  growths  the  Durham  district  has  been  a 
large  contributor.  The  villages  near,  such  as 
Tudbop,  Brancepetb,  Esk,  and  others,  noted  if  at 
all  for  their  importance  in  tbe  past,  have  become 
colliery  towns,  the  valleys  near,  such  as  that  of 
tbe  Plass,  the  Dearness,  and  others,  have  become  ■ 
populated  and  productive,  and  have  tended  to  1 
swell  that  great  increase  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  county  they  form  a part  of — from  about  a 
quarter  of  a million  forty  years  ago  to  probably 
three-quarters  of  a million  now.  In  the  Durham 
part  of  the  county  this  growth  has  not  shown 
itself  by  the  formation  of  vast  towns,  as  it  has 
on  the  south  and  on  the  coast,  but  it  has  been 
shown  by  the  creation  of  new  villages  and  the 
extension  of  old  ones,  until  it  might  almost  be 
said  that  that  central  portion  is  now  a con. 
geries  of  collieries.  And,  whilst  this  growth,  this 
development  has  its  satisfactory  side,  it  has  also 
its  unsatisfactory  one,  for  there  has  been  no  oor- 
respondiug  growth  or  extension  of  the  provision 
for  the  sanitary  needs  of  the  increasing  popu- 
lation.  And  thus  the  condition  of  villages  like 
Cothoe,  and  towns  like  Spennymoor,  is  deplor- 
able,,  although  of  late  something  has  been  done 
to  remedy  this,  and  to  sweep  away  some  of  the 
moat  prominent  of  the  evils,  as  well  as  to  make 
a commencement  with  that  work  of  drainage 
provision  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  cleansing 
out  of  that  Angean  stable.  By  the  private 
enterprise  of  tbe  Weardale  and  Shildon  Water 
Company,  also,  something  is  being  done  to  pro- 
vide the  great  colliery  district  with  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  life;  but  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  district  can  become  wbat  it 
should  be,  and  before  the  abnormal  death.rate 
has  been  reduced  to  proportions  more  in  accord-  t 
ance  with  the  conditions  under  which  in  their  1 
favourable  natural  position  snob  commnnities  i 
should  live.  It  is  not  wholly  to  the  coal-mines,  j 
however, thatDnrhamowes  itacommercialimport-  i 
anoe,  for  it  has  large  carpet  and  other  manu-  i 
factories,  noted  alike  for  their  extent,  production,  j 
and  for  the  mode  in  which  they  have  influenced  I 
their  branches  of  manufacture  in  the  north. 

Looking  down  on  Durham  from  near  the  mag-  ( 
nificent  viaduct  which,  on  tbe  Team  Valley  ( 
branch  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  connects  | 
it  with  the  great  south  line,  the  gazer  will  find 
it  difficnlt  to  find  a more  picturesque  scene  in  ] 
any  district  which  is  at  once  a centre  of  eccle-  1 
siasticiam,  of  mining,  and  of  manufactures. 
Down  on  the  winding  Wear  frowns  the  cathedral, 
and  near  to  the  “ Gothic  shade,”  a mass  of 
streets  struggle  up  hill-aides,  uneven  and  irregular, 
whilst  from  the  mingled  red  of  tiles,  and  grey 
and  bine  of  slates,  the  spires  of  churoht-s  start 
upwards,  the  gaol  grimly  protrudes  itself,  the 
long  low  roofs  of  the  carpet  factories  are  seen 
near  the  river  side,  and,  dispersed  over  the 
scene,  is  tbe  green  hue  of  poplars  and  other  trees, 
which  congregate  in  masses  by  tbe  river 
side  and  on  the  steep  banka  below  tbe  cathedral. 

On  the  bank  of  tbe  river,  on  the  hills  beyond 
the  town,  and  far  down  in  the  southern  distance 
there  are  the  tall  chimneys  and  mine-mouth 
machinery  which  tell  of  the  omnipresent  in- 
dustry whose  minions  pour  into  Durham’s 
crooked  and  narrow  streets  and  fill  her  public- 
bouses,  and  glut  her  trains  on  the  Saturday  after 
the  pay.  Behind  us  is  a newer  part  of  the  town, 
and  the  small  bat  beautiful  park  which  forms 
one  of  the  lions  of  tbe  town;  to  the  north,  the 
streets  stretch,  and  to  the  south  they  struggle 
up  the  hill  to  where  Neville’s  Cross  is  the 
remembrancer — now  decaying — of  a memorable 
battle.  Thus  prodigally  gifted  by  Nature,  and 
thus  favoured  of  late  by  the  result  of  commercial 
enterprise,  the  future  of  Durham  seems  seoure. 

It  was  distingnisbed  of  old  in  an  alliterative 
phrase  for  its  “wood  and  water,  for  its  maids 
and  mustard,”  but  it  may  be  now  doubtful 
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hether  it  is  not  now  more  remarkable  for  its 
Bing  the  gatboring.pla'^e  alike  of  prieats,  pifc- 
len,  and  pablicanB,  as  well  as  of  judges  and 
jstices.  Finding  all  fish  that  comes  to  its  net, 
8 bounds  are  extending,  its  influence  is  widen, 
jg,  and  its  relative  position  to  the  county  of 
■ hich  it  is  the  capital — one  which  is  perhaps 
bowing  more  than  most  the  results  of  com- 
lercial  skill  and  enterprise — is,  at  least,  nob 
etrogressive. 


the  great  Italian  group  of  styles ; the  style  in  I was  glad  to  see  supported  in  an  able  leader  of 
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which  Wren  built  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and 
which  in  the  hands  of  Vanbrngb,  Gibbs,  Hawks* 
moor,  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  Chambers,  Dance, 
the  four  Adams,  Wyatc,  Holland.  Sir  Robert 
Taylor,  Soane,  and  others,  was  carried  down  to 
the  present  century.  Throw  these  Queeu  Anne 
elements  into  this  style,  for  they^  are  properly 
accidental  phenomena  of  it,  of  this  same  style 
as  it  existed  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  prac- 
tised by  Wren,  Vanbrugh,  and  some  others  I 
have  just  named,  in  palatial  and  eoclesiasticai 
edifioes.  The  style  has  grown  since  then,  and 
we  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  particular  phase 
of  it  that  oharaoterised  the  domestic  architecture 
of  the  reign  of  Anne  than  our  living  poets  have 
to  do  with  the  style  of  Cato  or  the  “ Essay  on 
Man”;  and  it  would  be  quite  as  sensible  for 
Jlr.  Tennyson  to  hamper  his  mnse  to  reproduce 
the  heroic  couplets  of  Pope  as  for  an  arobiteot 
of  our  day  to  copy  the  door.cases  and  windows 
of  Queen  Anne.  As  a style,  or  phase  of  a style, 
what  there  can  be  in  it  to  attract  us  from  our 
present  broad  and  grand  one,  I cannot  imagine. 
There  was  something  to  recommend  the  pure 
Greek  revival,  there  was  something  to  reoom. 
mend  the  Gothic.  There  was  something  in  the 
fourteenth  century  Italian  painting  to  entice  the 
“ Pre.Raffaelite  Brethren,”— religions  feeling, 
namely,  and  other  estimable  qualities  which 
Raffaelle  and  the  great  Roman  and  Florentine 
schools  had  not  transmitted  to  oar  times.  Bub 
what  is  there  in  the  architecture  of  Queen  Anne 
that  is  worth  our  travelling  over  more  than  a 
century  and  a half  of  time  and  history  to  fetch  ? 
Echo  answers,  What  is  there  ? 

It  is  time  to  have  done  with  this  unceasing 
revival  of  defunct  styles.  Everything  we  do 
should  have  something  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  about  it ; something  that 
partakes  of  the  genius  of  to-day,  and  that  yester- 
day  could  not  have  prodnced.  By  retaining  of 
the  past  only  what  has  relation  to  all  time,  and 
is  intransitory,  and  wedding  it  to  what  is  best 
of  our  own  can  we  worthily  develop  arohitec- 
tural  thought,  and  produce  original  works.  Yet, 
fully  admitting  the  great  and  widespread  archi. 
tectural  activity  of  the  present  day,  and  not- 
withstanding  our  possession  of  numerous  mag- 
nificent buildings,  the  fruits  of  that  activity, 
there  is  an  undefined  feeling  abroad  that  we 
have  no  national  style.  With  that  feeling  I do 
not-  altogether  sympathise,  and  I have  no  doubt 
that  with  due  appreciation  of  our  glorious  heri- 
taga  in  the  past,  fidelity  to  tho  trust  reposed 
in  us  by  the  present,  and  a wise  use  and  appli- 
oation  of  the  varied  resources  now  at  onr  com- 
mand, we  need  nob  despair  of  producing  works 
capable  of  exciting  the  same  exalted  pleasnre 
as  did  the  noble  cathedrals  of  York,  Lincoln, 
and  Salisbury,  when  first  they  passed  from  the 
workmen’s  hands.  The  mention  of  these  build- 
ings  reminds  me  of  a remarkable  movement 
that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few 
months,  the  establishment,  namely,  of  a Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  with 
reference  chiefly,  I believe,  to  our  Medimval 
cathedrals  and  churches.  The  establishment 
of  such  a society  cannot  fail  to  have  an  inte- 
rest  of  some  kind  for  all  persons  of  taste  and 
culture,  for  assuredly  than  such  buildings  as 
Durham  and  Lincoln  Cathedrals,  York  Minster 
or  Westminster  Abbey,  in  their  present  venerable 
state,  no  structures  can  be  more  worthy  of  pre- 
servation  from  every  species  of  injury,  from 
everything  calculated  to  lessen  their  artistic 
value  or  phonetio  utterances  to  ns.  No  struc- 
tures  seem  to  me  so  worthy  to  enshrine  the 
pure  and  sublime  form  of  Christianity.  More 
interesting  are  they,  more  enriched  by  time, 
more  pregnant  to  the  mind  with  historic  and 
ecclesiastical  associations,  than  anything  care- 
fully  preserved  in  national  museums.  The 
British  Museum,  it  is  true,  contains  capitals  of 
columns  and  sculptures  from  the  Parthenon  and 
other  renowned  edifices, and  alabaster  slabs  that 
ined  the  Assyrian  palaces.  Bub  these  are  only 
fragments  of  celebrated  boildings,  while  the 
works  to  which  I am  now  calling  your  attention 
are  entire  works  of  art,— organic  and  breathing 
wholes.  What  is  more,  they  are  essentially 
English  works,  distinct  from  the  Gothic  of  the 
Continent.  They  possess  a character  of  their 
own,  assimilated  only  to  French,  German,  and 
Spanish  Gothic  by  the  same  religious  aims,  and  in 
having  taken  a tinge  from  the  romantic  ages  of 


Punch,  a week  or  two  ago,  I feel  it  a pleasure  to 
recognise  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  I know,  it  owes 
its  existence  to  a great  extent  to  the  writings  of 
a member  and  ex-president  of  this  society,  Mr. 
Samuel  Huggins,  whose  first  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  one  so  late  as  last  November,  was 
read  to  this  society. 


THE  QUEEN  ANNE  STYLE. 

UVEEPOOL  AECHITECTUSAI.  SOCIETY. 

On  Wednesday,  the  3rd  inat.,  the  thirtieth 
ession  of  this  society  was  opened,  and  the  presi- 
ient,  Mr,  J.  M.  Hay,  delivered  as  usnal  an 
iddress.  After  reviewing  a recent  excursion  to 
iVhalley  Abbey,  the  reader  said  : — 

Coeval  with  the  decline  of  Gothic  art  a new 
jrder  of  things  began,  for  with  the  revival  of 
letters  in  Italy  arose  a feeling  for  the  Classio 
which  speedily  spread  itself  over  Europe  and 
produced  a style  of  architecture  known  in  Italy 
3,8  the  Cinque-oento,  and  in  France  as  the  Renais- 
sance. Here  it  produced  the  peculiar  architec- 
tore  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  a 
style  inheriting  much  of  the  spirit  and  pio- 
turesqaenesa  of  the  ancient  Gothic,  which  was 
partly  eliminated  or  merged  in  the  pure  Classic 
Italian  of  the  works  of  Inigo  Jones,  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  and  their  immediate  saccesaora;  a 
style  which,  though  every  style  baa  had  its  ad- 
mirers, and  been  reproduced  in  modern  works, 
has,  gradually  modernised  and  localised,  held  its 
own  to  the  present  time.  Of  all  these  revivals, 
the  most  interesting  and  important  is  that  of  the 
Gothio.  Let  na  look  at  its  history,  how  it  was 
prepared  for  by  the  writings  and  advocacy  of 
men  of  eminent  literary  attainments,  how  we 
were  familiarised  with  the  aspect  of  Medimval 
buildings  by  such  illustrated  works  as  those  of 
John  Britton,  how  the  popular  sympathy  was 
awakened,  and  how  enoouragement  was  given  to 
the  new  style.  It  ia  curious  also  to  observe 
that  it  was  the  style  lowest  down  in  the  historic 
scale  that  first  found  favour  in  our  sight,  viz., 
the  Rectilineal,  or  Perpendicular  as  it  was  then 
called.  After  more  study  and  research  our 
admiration  ascended  to  the  next  in  order,  viz., 
the  Decorated  ; first,  the  flowing,  and  then  the 
geometrioal.  We  rested  long  there  ; it  was  the 
period  when  Gothic  art  had  reached  the  very 
summit  of  its  perfection,  and  it  was  advo- 
oated  as  the  best  style  for  our  imitation 
and  adoption,  and  as  a point  of  depar- 
ture for  a new  style  of  our  own.  However, 
we  cannot  wait  to  develop  any  new  style,  we  are 
too  resb'ess  and  impatient.  We  go  back  a little 
farther,  higher  up  the  scale,  into  the  period  when 
tracery  was  in  embryo.  We  do  not  tarry  even 
there,  we  have  actually  imitated  the  transition, 
from  Norman  to  Lancet.  But  worse  remains 
behind,  for  where  are  we  now  ? Some  of  ns 
remember  well  how  vigorously  some  twenty-five 
years  ago  the  battle  of  styles  was  fought, — 

Classic  versus  Gothio, — and  how  we  thought 
the  preponderance  of  argument  to  be  in  favour 
of  Gothio.  But  time  has  brought  its  revenge, 
the  Classics  have  it  at  last,  aud  by  desertion 
from  the  opposite  side  too.  For  is  it  not  by  a 
section  of  the  Gothio  party  that  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  has  been  introduced  ? How  Jong 
will  it  last  ? She  reigned  twelve  years.  Her 
revived  dominion  I suspeot  will  have  ceased  ere 
a similar  time  has  elapsed.  But,  to  speak 
seriously,  surely  there  is  nothing  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  Queen  Anne’s  reign  but  what  might 
be  readily  and  harmoniously  infused  into  and 
assimilated  with  the  Classic  architectnre  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  the  name  of  common 
sense  what  are  we  to  have  next  ? To  be  con- 
sistent we  should  go  on  and  revive  the  style  of 
the  Georges,  or  the  ghosts  of  their  Majesties  may 
be  jealous.  But  we  have  arrears  of  history  to 
bring  up.  After  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
sbonld  have  come  the  Carlovingian,  and  then  the 
William  and  Mary  style.  Why  cannot  we  have 
the  Bloody  Mary  style  ? That  would  bo  an 
elegant  sensational  name  for  a style  that  would 
strongly  recommend  it  to  the  present  generation. 

Let  us  taka  what  is  oharaoteristio  of  the  arobi. 
tecture  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign  and  throw  it  into 
the  great  secular  style  of  the  present  century, 
which  is  broad  and  plastic  enongh  to  absorb  it, 
and  to  which,  indeed,  it  properly  belongs,  to  be 
employed  or  rejected  according  to  the  taste  of 

the  practitioner  or  the  needs  of  his  subject.  

I we™  senna  ana 


WATER  FOR  LONDON. 

METROPOLITAN  BOAED  OP  WORKS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  5th  inst., 

Mr.  Leslie,  in  accordance  with  previous  notice^ 
proceeded  to  propose  that  the  Board  should  take 
into  consideration  the  advantage  of  obtaining  a 
supply  of  sea  water  for  fire  brigade  purposes,  for 
baths,  and  for  watering  roads  and  streets.  In  his 
opinion,  the  question  affected  the  whole  of  the 
ratepayers  of  the  metropolis.  The  coat  of 
watering  the  streets  was  estimated  at  from  40L 
to  601.  per  mile  per  annum ; and  Capt.  Shaw  esti. 
mated  that  75,000  hydrants  placed  at  convenient 
distances  in  the  streets,  with  foil  pressure, 
would  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  fires  without 
the  use  of  fire-engines.  He  held  that  sea  water 
was  better  than  river  water  for  extinguishing 
fires,  and  for  that  reason  he  proposed  that  sea 
water  should  be  used  for  the  purposes  mentioned. 
Sea  water  could  be  brought  from  Colebaven,  Sea 
Reach,  and  Canvey  Island  to  the  Bow  Station  in 
the  Mile  End-road,  a distance  of  twenty-two 
miles.  Assnming  the  water  was  taken  from 
Canvey  Island,  it  was  only  four  miles  from  the 
highest  point  in  Essex,  where  it  would  have  to 
be  pumped  np  to  the  distance  of  73S  ft.  He 
thought  the  cost  of  bringing  sea  water  to  Lon- 
don in  the  necessary  quantity  would  be  about 
500,0001.,  but  he  claimed  for  his  scheme  a 
saving  of  90,0001.  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  W.  Codring- 
ton,  and  on  a division  there  appeared  for  tho 
motion  3,  against  it  23* 

The  Brunei  Statue. 

Mr.  Meaden  proposed  the  adoption  of  a report 
of  the  Parks,  Commons,  and  Open  Spaces  Com. 
mittee,  recommending  that  the  railings  of  the 
garden  inclosnre  next  the  Brnnel  Statue,  on  the 
Victoria  Embankment,  be  brought  forward,  so  as 
to  surround  the  base  of  the  pedestal,  and  protect 
it  from  damage. 

Mr.  Deputy  J.  E.  Saunders  said  he  hoped  the 
Board  would  hesitate  before  they  consented  to 
what  at  that  moment,  it  appeared  to  him,  would 
be  a very  ridiculous  proceeding.  The  statue 
itself  might  be  a very  good  one,  and  perhaps  the 
base  also,  bub  the  masonry  which  had  been 
erected  on  each  side  gave  it  amostextraordinoxy 
appearance  altogether.  As  it  at  present  stood, 
it  was  about  the  ngliest  and  moat  horrid  struotnre 
of  the  kind  he  had  ever  seen.  If  it  bad  one 
merifc,  however,  it  was  that  seats  had  been  pro- 
vided for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  and 
now  it  was  proposed  that  railings  should  be  put 
up  BO  that  those  seats  could  not  be  used.  He 
would  move  as  an  amendment  that  the  whole 
subject  should  be  referred  to  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee,  with  a view  of 
ascertaining  if  some  improvement  of  the  present 
state  of  thiugs  could  not  be  secured. 

Mr.  Dresser-Rogers  seconded  the  amendment, 
which  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Meaden,  and 
carried. 

We  have  never  heard  who  takes  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  very  ugly  afiair.  As  a matter  of 
course  it  must  be  re-arranged. 

Foundatio7is  of  ITouses. 

A report  from  the  Building  Act  Committee 
was  brought  up  with  reference  to  the  letter  from 
the  Local  Government  Board,  transmitting  copies 
of  letters  from  Mr.  C.  Clinton  Hoey,  calling 
attention  to  the  character,  foundations,  and 
materials,  of  certain  dwellings  for  the  working 
olasses,  being  erected  at  Hackney  Wick ; that 
in  reply  thereto  a copy  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  F.  R. 
Meeson,  district  surveyor  for  East  Hackney 
(North)  be  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  transmission  to  Mr.  Hoey.  This  reply  was 
to  the  effect  that  at  present  the  district  surveyor 
bad  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  buildings  as 
to  the  materials  used  in-  the  foundations  of 


It  was  explained  that  a Bill  had  been  prepared 
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BnfiScient.  That  Bill  had  not  been  passed  in  the 
'ast  session  of  Parliament  for  want  of  time,  but 
in  the  next  session  the  Chairman  wonld  introdnce 
it.  However,  np  to  that  time,  nothing  more 
oonld  be  done  than  that  which  was  recommended 
bj  the  Committee. 


We  understand  that  a committee  reported 
on  Mond87  in  favonr  of  Messrs.  Bazalgette, 
Bramwell,  & Easton’s  proposition,  coapled 
with  another  for  parchasing  the  whole  metro- 
poJitan  water  companies’  interest  at  twenty-dve 
years’  parchase  on  the  average  dividends  of  the 
last  three  years,  with  10  per  cent,  addition  for 
compnlsory  purchase.  Some  who  had  signed, 
however,  afterwards  withdrew,  and  the  report 
was  referred  back  for  farther  consideration. 
Inqoiries  are  already  being  made  as  to  sites  for 
the  four  reservoirs. 


THE  SANITAIIT  CONGRESS  AT 
LEAMINGTON. 

At  the  aecond  day’s  Bittiega  (Oot.  4)  of  the 
LeamiDgton  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institnte 
of  Great  Britain  (Dr.  Eiohardson,  F.H.8.,  presi. 
dent,  in  the  chair),  Dr,  Wilson  (msdical  officer  of 
Mid. Warwickshire)  read  a paper  on 
The  Past  and  Fatnro  of  Sanitary  Science.” 
Hr.  Wilson,  at  the  outset,  said  sanitary  science 
in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term  was  knit  up  with 
the  hfe  history  of  every  nation.  He  pointed  to 
the  importance  with  which  ic  was  viewed  by  the 
Jews  and  the  ancient  Greeks.  Although  the 
Homans,  the  other  powerful  nation  of  antiquity, 
contributed  but  little  to  sanitary  science,  they 
had  left  behind  them  some  wonderful  examples 
of  sanitary  engineering  on  a large  scale.  If 
we  looked  to  the  habits  of  onr  forefathers 
we  had  no  diflScnlty  in  accounting  for  the 
fearful  mortality  which  prevailed  among  them. 
Personal  cleanliness  was  utterly  nerHected 
clothing  was  immoderately  thick  and  warm,  and 
was  seldom  changed  night  or  day.  Their  diet 
and  dwellings  were  unwholesome;  the  streets 
were  nnpaved,  and  the  rural  population  was 
scattered  in  hovels  over  wild  woods,  dreary 
wastes,  and  undrained  marshes.  Cities  and 
large  towns  were  walled  in  like  fortresses,  which 
were  highly  favourable  to  overcrowding,  and  the 
large  armies  conduced  greatly  to  the  spread 
of  epidemic  disease.  He  alluded  to  the  numerous 
plagues  and  pestilences  that  had  devasted  Europe 
as  they  had  devastated  the  East,  and  said  it  was 
not  until  the  plague,  which  was  the  next  great 
pestilence  after  the  sweating  sickness,  had 
repeatedly  attacked  this  country,  and  the  great 
hre  which  swept  away  the  crowded  and  fiUhy 
houses  of  London  in  1666  occurred,  that  people 
began  to  appreciate,  though  io  a faint  and 
glimmering  way,  the  principles  of  prevention. 
UomiDg  to  the  eighteenth  century,  they  found 
that  three  terrible  scourges,  namely,  the  black 
death,  the  sweatmg  sickness,  and  the  plague,  had 
finally  disappeared  from  the  bills  of  mortality 
and  their  disappearance  was  mainly  attributable 
to  the  silent  influence  of  the  onward  progress  of 
oivilieation.  Foremost  among  the  pioneers  of 
found  the  honoured  names 
^ fair  George  Baker,  Captain  Cook,  John 
Howard,  and  the  immortal  Dr.  Jenner.  The 
population  of  England  and  Wales,  which  in 
round  numbers  was  only  ten  millions  in  1810 
had  now  increased  to  over  twenty.four  millions’ 
and  that  numerous  increase  had  taken  place 
almost  exclusively  in  already  populous  towns  or 
at  centres  of  industry  which  speedUy  became 
populous.  But  that  great  increase  of  population 
had  taken  place  under  the  worst  and  most  an- 
favourable  conditions.  Even  in  the  construction 
of  the  better-clasB  houses  the  veriest  rudiments 
ot  sanitation  were  neglected.  Instead  of  muni- 
cipal  control,  there  was  general  apathy.  Mean, 
while  the  Legislature  had  done  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  to  mitigate  or  prevent  the  terrible 
evils  which  were  fast  accumulating.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1833,  and  the 
Boor-law  Amendment  Act  of  the  following  year 
no  public  measure  of  any  importance  had  been 
attempted.  At  last,  thanks  to  the  incessant 
labours  of  Dr.  Farr,  Edwin  Chadwick,  Dr.  Sooth. 
yrood  Smith,  Dr.  Guy,  and  other  pioneers  of 
sanitary  progress,  the  Health  of  Towns  Commia. 
Bion  was  appointed,  and  their  first  report  ap- 
peared  m 1844,— a report  in  which  the  revela, 
tions  of  cause  and  effect,  as  applied  to  disease, 
were  m^e  so  glaring  and  manifest,  that  among 
the  intelligent  few  was  a loud  cry  for  legislative 
interference.  So  powerful  were  vested  interests, 

80  strong  was  the  opposition  to  interfere  with 


the  liberty  of  the  subject,  or  of  corporate  bodies, 
that  it  was  not  till  the  country  was  again  threat- 
ened with  the  ravages  of  a cholera  epidemic, it 

had  been  visited  by  one  in  1831,— that  Parlia. 
rnent  became  alarmed,  and  passed  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1848.  Uuder  this  Act  the 
General  Board  of  Health  was  constituted,  with 
a staff  of  inspectors  who  were  empowered  to 
hold  publio  inqoiries,  and  report  on  the  sani. 
tary  condition  of  towns  which  showed  an 
excessive  rate  of  mortality.  The  Aot  itself 
was  adopted  or  enforced  in  a great  many 
towns  throughout  the  country,  but  as  it  was 
of  a peculiar  nature,  like  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Sanitary  Acts  which  have  followed  it,  the 
beuefioial  results  which  might  have  been  ex. 
peoted  to  accrue  from  it  were  long  iu  appearing, 
and  were  by  no  means  general.  Nevertheless’ 
it  originated  an  era  of  active  sanitary  improve, 
mente  in  most  of  our  large  towns,  and  it  merits 
special  notice  as  the  first  outspoken  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  that  the  health  of 
the  State  concerns  the  statesman.  In  order  to 
maintain  a sustained  and  succeasfnl  raid  ao^ainst 
the  large  classes  of  disease  which  had  “their 
origin  in  filth,  whether  it  be  polluted  water  or 
tainted  air,  they  wanted,  in  the  first  place,  bos. 
pital  accommodation  within  easy  distance  for 
the  isolation  of  infections  diseases,  they  wanted 
compulsory  and  early  information  of  such  cases, 
and  what  was  very  hard  to  get,  the  active  and 
intelligent  co-operation  of  the  publio  in  the 
abatement  of  those  local  conditions  of  filth  and 
nuisance  to  which  he  had  allnded.  So  long  as 
medical  men  were  paid  solely  and  simply” for 
attempting  to  cure,  it  was  obvious  that  it  was 
not  to  their  interest  to  prevent  it,  and  he  asked 
whether  it  would  not  be  a wiser  policy  to  pay 
the  family  medical  attendant  so  much  a year, 
and  thereby  enlist  hia  services  in  oonserving  the 
health  of  the  lionsehold.  In  conolusion,  Dr 
Wilson  said  the  average  death-rate  for  England 
and  Wales,  for  years  back, — indeed,  he  might 
8ay,_  from  the  time  when  the  returns  of  the 

Eegistrar.General  began  to  be  published, had 

with  slight  fluotuatioDS,  remained  stationary,  at 
a little  over  22  per  1,000,  and  there  were  some 
pessimists  who  argued  that  because  the  average 
death-rate  had  not  been  lowered  during  the  long 
period  of  forty  years,  sanitary  iraprovemeuts 
were  powerless  to  combat  ag-inst  the  death-roll 
entailed  by  over-crowding  and  over-popnlation. 
With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  lowering  the 
general  death-rate  and  prolonging  the  average 
duration  of  life  there  was  no  doubt. 

Mr.  W.  White  read  a paper  on  the  treatment 
of  sewage,  based  upon  experiments  made  at 
Stoke  Workhouse.  He  said  the  sewage  of  no 
two  towns  was  identical,  nor  the  sewage  of  the 
same  town  at  different  times  of  the  day.  Hence 

until  the  constituents  ofsewage  were  determined 

it  was  idle  to  ask  or  quote  a price  for  its  treat- 
ment.  One  of  the  favourite  prescriptions  for 
thetreatmentof  sewage  wa8lime,and  the  question 
had  often  occurred  to  him  what  possible  efficacy 
could  lime  have  over  alkaline  sewage.  He  had 
treated  Stoke  Workhouse  sewage  with  lime  in 
small  quantities  and  large,  but  towards  purifloa- 
tion  and  oven  clarification  it  contributed  little  or 
nothing.  The  indiscriminate  employment  of 
lime  had  done  much  to  discredit  and  retard  pre- 
cipitation.  In  the  case  of  domestio  sewage  it 
was  not  an  alkali  bat  an  acid  that  was  wanted, 
or,  better,  an  acid  salt,  and  after  iunumerable 
experiments  the  favour  of  chemists  tended  to 
ooDoentrnte  upon  sulphate  of  aluminum.  In 
that  recommendation  of  sulphate  of  aluminum 
modern  science  re-enforced  ancient  experience. 
Charcoal  or  coke  reduced  to  fioe  dust  and 
saturated  with  ohlor-oxide  of  calcium  was,  in  con- 
junction with  sulphate  of  aluminum,  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  combination  of  material  for 
sewage  purification  yet  devised. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  gave  a 
paper  On  the  Influence  of  the  Movement  of 
Subterraneous  Water  on  Health.”  Mr.  Latham 

sought  to  show  how  important  was  the  effect 
which  the  various  conditions  of  subterraneous 
water  had  upon  health.  As  its  height  decreased 
from  meteorological  causes  or  drought  they  found 
that  diairbcea,  dysentery,  and  enteric  diseases 
generally  were  multiplied,  and  concurrent  with 
the  increase  of  the  water  they  diminished.  It 
had  been  further  demonstrated  that  the  preva- 
lence of  phthisis  depended  upon  the  quality  of 
surface  water  supply. 

Dr.  Horace  Swete,  analyst  to  the  borough  of 
Leamington,  county  and  city  of  Worcester,  &o., 
read  a paper  on  the  new  artesian  water  supply 
at  Leamington.  Commencing  with  a history  of 
the  new  artesian  supply  of  water,  he  said  the 


impurity  of  the  filtered  river  supply  aud  private 
well  supply  led  to  the  determination  of  a few  to 
discover,  at  any  reasonable  cost,  a supply  of  deep 
spring-water.  The  very  fact  of  Leamington 
owing  its  existence  as  a town  to  its  saline  springs 
added  difficulties  which  seemed  to  bo  insur- 
mountable.  The  first  experimental  boring  was 
nob  long  in  tapping,  not  water,  bat  salt;  fresh 
borings  were,  however,  made,  and  success  had 
attended  them  from  the  first.  A pure  water, 
more  copious  as  the  borings  went  deeper,  demon, 
strated  the  scientific  correctness  of  the  inference 
that  Leamington  was  on  a great  water-bearing 
etratum,  and  nltimately  to  achieve  the  triom. 
phant  success  of  being  able  to  pump  up  two  and 
a quarter  millions  of  gallons  of  water  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Turuing  to  the  old  well, 
water  supply,  he  said  little  or  nothing  that  was 
good  could  be  said  of  it,  Of  139  wells  analysed 
by  him  during  the  last  two  years,  104  were  so 
bad  that  they  had  been  closed  by  the  authorities. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  Leamington  was  alone 
in  the  pOBsession  of  filthy  wells.  Ordinary  house 
wells  were  invariably  bad,  and  he  fully  agreed 
with  the  advice  given  by  Dr.  Hill  at  Birming. 
ham, — ” If  yon  are  unfortunately  obliged  to  drink 
well-water — boil  it.”  The  paper  next  dealt  with 
the  chemical  properties  of  the  water  supply  of 
Leamington,  and  in  conclusion  Dr.  Swete  said 
that  although  the  present  water  supply  was  not 
satisfactory,  the  future  was  that  of  a good, 
wholesome,  and  sparkling  water,  and  copious  in 
quantity.  On  the  completion  of  the  engines 
which  were  to  pump  the  water  to  the  reservoir 
on  the  Campian  Hills,  which  would  not  be  many 
months  hence,  Leamington  would  have  a supply 
second  to  none  in  the  kingdom. 

A short  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the 


paoer. 

Dr.  Bartlett  (London)  argued  that  very  soft 
water  was  not  necessarily  the  best,  and  he 
supported  his  argument  by  producing  au  example 
of  its  corrosive  effect  on  lead  piping. 

Dr.  Bond  questioned  whether  they  were  en. 
titled  to  condemn  well-water  so  indiscriminately. 
He  was  conviuoed  that  in  rural  districts  it  was 
possible  to  drink  for  years  well-water  contami- 
nated  with  certain  definite  sonroes  of  oontamina- 
tioD.  It  was  only  when  they  got  specific  germs 
that  there  was  real  danger,  and  in  many  cases 
such  contamination  was  impossible. 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  Eiohardson)  said  water 
containing  a fair  amount  of  saline  matter  made 
DO  impression  upon  lead,  and  he  had  seen  soft 
water  which  did  not  have  the  effect  described  by 
Dr.  Bartlett.  He  admitted,  however,  that  as  a 
rule  soft  water  had  a corrosive  effect.  The  only 
way  to  arrive  at  a correct  conclusion  was  to  fully 
investigate  each  case. 

Surgeon-Major  De  Cbaumont,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Military  Hygiene,  read  a paper  on  the  effects 
of  climate  upon  health. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Bartlett,  of  Loudon,  followed  with 
a paper  on  “ Water  for  Domestio  Use.”  He 
pointed  ont  that  living  organic  matter  of  low 
organisation  was  not  obecked  by  any  excess  of 
water,  unless  there  were  extensive  matters, 
either  in  solution  or  suspension,  which  proved 
chemically  inimical  to  the  vitality  of  those 
organisms.  Unless  those  organisms,  animal  or 
vegetable,  died  out  or  were  deprived  of  life  by 
the  mineral  or  other  matters  brought  in  contact 
with  them  in  the  water,  they  oonld  not  be  re- 
solved into  their  elements  by  any  simple  power 
of  oxidation.  Hence  it  was  a very  fatal  error 
to  believe  that  mere  excessive  dilution  would 
rapidly  eliminate  the  specific  poisooouB  matters 
which  fonnd  their  way  into  wells,  streams,  and 
other  sources  of  water  supply.  Pure  water, 
strictly  speaking,  was  almost  unattainable.  That 
was  to  say,  pore  hydrogen  combined  with  oxygen 
to  form  hydrio  oxide,  or  obemically  pure  water, 
was  so  solvent  of  almost  all  matters  with  which 
it  came  in  contact  that,  be  they  solid  or  gaseous, 
some  portion  was  carried  away  in  the  water. 
Water  oondeneed  from  steam  might  be  obtaiued, 
by  using  very  groat  precaution,  of  all  the  needful 
parity  to  enable  them  to  observe  the  oharao- 
teristios  of  water  free  from  adventitious  influ- 
ences.  It  was  flat  and  insipid  to  the  taste,  and 
beyond  being  recommended  for  its  solvent  pro. 
perties  as  an  agent  for  the  elimination  of  un- 
wholesome deposits  in  the  body  in  certain  dis- 
eases, could  only  be  required  for  domestio  use 
when  all  the  water  otherwise  obtainable  was 
found  to  be  altogether  unsuitable.  Eain-water, 
the  distilled  water  of  nature,  was  not  to  be 
regarded  at  any  time  as  absolutely  pure ; and 
although  in  great  request  for  its  softness,  or 
the  abseuce  of  the  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths, 
was  frequently  collected  by  such  meaus  as  ren- 
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ered  it  dangerous  to  drink,  becoming  some- 
imes  quite  poisonous.  No  mere  chemical 
nalreis  would  detect  the  presence  of  injurious 
erma  in  water,  any  more  than  they  could 
xpect  pure  chemistry  to  give  them  any  evi- 
ence  of  specific  typhoid  poison,  whether  it 
xisted  as  germs  convoyed  direct  from  patients 
o the  water,  or  if  it  were  carried  by  gaseous 
imanations  as  acrozoo.  Neither  could^  they 
ibtain  from  any  miorosoopical  examination  of 
vater,  without  the  assistance  of  chemical 
inalysis,  any  reliable  data  which,  in  thom- 
jelves,  were  comprehensive  enough  to  guide 
.hetn  in  disoriminating  between  wholesome 
ind  nnwholeaome  drinking-water. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  Eassie, 
[/.E.,  London,  on  “Growing  Vegetation  and  its 
Efifects  upon  Human  Health.” 

Miss  Rose  Adams  read  a paper,  entitled 
“jWoman’s'Work  inRelutionto  Sanitary  Science.” 
She  stated,  in  the  first  place,  that  although 
many  people  thought  that  man’s  province  lay 
outside  the  house  and  woman’s  within,  she  did 
nob  agree  with  that  theory.  It  was  a grave 
truth  that  it  was  essential  to  its  sucoesa  that 
women  should  work  on  sanitary  reform.  She 
pointed  out  how,  in  many  ways,  women  could 
assist  in  sanitary  work  better  than  men.  The 
Ladies’  Sanitary  Association  had,  however, 
much  prejudice  to  overcome.  They  were  en- 
deavouring to  teach  the  women  of  England  all 
that  was  necessary  in  connexion  with  the  due 
preservation  of  health,  and  she  laid  stress  upon 
the  great  importance,  for  instance,  of  women 
knowing  how  to  prevent  the  spread  of  epidemic 
disease.  She  also  pointed  out  many  other  ways 
in  which  women,  with  a thorough  knowledge  of 
sanitary  requirements,  could  confer  great  benefits 
not  only  upon  themselves,  but  upon  the  com- 
munity  at  large. 

The  last  paper  read  was  by  Dr.  Slade  King, 
the  subject  being  “Sanitary  Work  in  English 
Watering  Placeo  and  Summer  Resorts.”  The 
writer  pointed  cut  the  absolute  disregard  of 
sanitary  precautions  which  existed  at  hotels  and 
lodging-houses  in  many  seaside  towns,  and  re- 
commended a system  of  licensing  and  a stringent 
supervision  by  the  governing  authorities  of  the 
places. 

In  the  evening  a,  conversazione  was  held  at  the 
public  ball,  Windsor.street. 

On  the  5th  inat.  Dr.  R.  Brudenell  Carter  gave 
a long  and  able  address  on  the  present  possi- 
bilities of  sanitary  legislation.  Alluding  to  the 
importance  of  and  great  necessity  for  sanitary 
legislation,  he  said  one  of  the  things  they  must 
ask  the  Legislature  was  to  give  them  adequate 
assistance  in  inclosing  or  curbing  those  channels, 
such  as  soil-pipes  or  water-oonrses,  through 
which  diseases  most  familiar  to  them  were  daily 
distributed.  It  could  nob  be  said  that  in  making 
such  a request  they  should  ask  the  Legislature 
to  interfere  in  small  matters,  or  undertake  duties 
that  were  unworthy  of  an  imperial  assembly, 
bat  one  of  the  first  lessons  in  politics  he  ever 
learnt  was  the  maxim  of  Lord  Macaulay,  that 
the  bosineES  of  a Government  was  to  protect  the 
lives  and  the  property  of  the  governed.  It  could 
nob  be  denied  that  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
governed  were  sorely  in  need  of  protection  from 
sanitary  evils.  In  an  address  he  gave  at  London 
some  three  or  four  years  ago  he  took  occasion 
to  point  out  that  the  seven  principal  zymotic 
diseases  in  the  preceding  twenty-five  years  had 
destroyed  in  England  and  Wales  the  lives  of  two 
and  a half  millions  of  people  out  of  a total 
mortality  of  eleven  millions.  If  they  added  to 
that  another  half  million  for  another  five  years, 
they  arrived  at  a total  mortality  from  zymotic 
diseases  of  three  millions,  or  nearly  equal 
to  the  present  population  of  London.  He  took 
the  average  annual  mortality  of  100,000,  and 
multiplied  it  by  six,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
very  low  estimate  of  the  average  annnal 
sickness,  and  he  divided  the  result  into  classes 
— adulb  males,  adult  females,  and  children 
— according  to  the  census  proportions.  Dr. 
Bnohanan  was  good  enough  to  furnish  him  with 
an  estimate  of  the  average  duration  of  the 
different  forms  of  disease,  oaloulated,  of  coarse, 
from  the  fi^rsb  appearance,  and  Dr.  Buchanan 
had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  four  weeks  and 
a half  was  a reasonable  average.  He  estimated 
the  loss  that  was  caused  to  each  male  adult  by 
bis  illness  at  11.  a week,  and  the  costof  his  main- 
tenance, nursing  and  medical  attendance  at  the 
same  sum,  thus  giving  a total  of  91.  an  illness. 
In  the  case  of  each  female  adult  he  estimated 
the  cost  of  such  an  illness  at  6Z.,  and  of  children 
at  IZ.  Those  estimates  amounted  to  a total  of 
more  than  two  millions  and  a half  sterling,  repre. 


senting  the  cost  or  loss  every  year  occasioned  by 
the  zymotic  diseases  in  Eogland  and  Wales  if 
they  fell  upon  the  wage-earning  classes  alone. 
The  greater  loss  caused  by  their  incidence  on 
the  upper  class  could  nob  be  estimated  from  any 
data  that  were  known  to  him.  The  loss  caused 
by  these  attacks  of  epidemic  disease  fell  partly 
upon  the  relatives  and  friends,  partly  upon  clubs 
and  burial  societies,  and  partly  upon  the  savings 
of  the  sufferers.  The  100,000  premature  inter- 
ments that  took  place  annually  raasb  cost  at 
least  21.  each,  and  that  brought  up  the  total  loss 
to  2,796,4021.  But  the  estimate  did  not  take  the 
widows  and  orphans  who  were  lefc  without  the  care 
of  til  eir  protectors  into  account,  and  they  must  also 
reckon  the  loss  to  the  community  which  resulted 
from  imperfect  recoveries.  It  was  bis  lot  in  the 
London  hospitals  to  see  large  numbers  of  children 
who  wei'e  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  eye,  and 
the  constant  reply  to  his  questions  was  that  they 
had  been  previously  suffering  from  scarlet  fever 
and  measles.  It  was  too  much,  of  course,  to  say 
that  all  zymotic  diseases  could  be  prevented  by 
improved  legislation  and  adequate  care,  but  they 
knew  the  great  reduction  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  zymotic  mortality  of  England  coincident 
with  the  improved  removal  of  night-soil.  The 
impediments  which  stood  in  the  way  of  a per- 
manent and  complete  reform  were  due  to  four 
causes  (lat),  the  degree  in  which  legislation 
had  reference  to  the  needs  of  party  instead  of 
the  requirements  of  the  State;  (2)  the  degree  in 
which  local  self-government  was  impeded  by 
centralisation  ; (3)  the  real  or  apparent  inequality 
of  the  incidence  of  local  taxation,  from  which 
the  cost  of  all  sanitary  reforms  must  be  defrayed  ; 
and  (4)  the  apathy,  which  was  the  result  of 
almost  inconceivable  ignorance,  largely  en- 
gendered  by  superstition.  He  need  hardly  point 
out  that  the  apathy  which  was  engendered  by 
ignorance  and  superstition  was  the  cause  which 
permitted  the  existence  of  the  others.  He  re- 
commended the  registration  of  every  case  of 
infeotioua  disease  that  fell  under  the  notice,  in 
his  official  capacity,  of  any  public  practitioner. 
He  should  like  to  see  far  more  than  that, — he 
should  like  every  practitioner  to  report  on  every 
case  of  infectious  disease  to  which  he  was 
called.  Bub  they  must  not  ask  too  much  at 
once,  and  the  benefits  which  would  follow  from 
the  registration  of  infections  disease  among 
publio  patients  would  soon  lead  to  registration 
among  private  patients  also.  Whenever  an  out- 
break  of  infectious  disease  occurred  an  inspector 
should  be  sent  down  from  the  central  office 
to  discover  how  the  disease  was  introduced  there, 
and  by  what  channel  it  came.  He  wished  to 
say  that  by  an  inspector  he  did  not  moan 
a barrister,  nor  an  engineer,  nor  a surveyor,  nor 
a person  who  did  not  know  scarlet  fever  from 
measles,  nor  one  whose  report  from  mere  stress 
of  ignorance  would  be  certain  to  contain  as 
many  blunders  as  words.  He  meant  a physician 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  difficult  art  of  sani- 
tary inquiry,  and  thoroughly  oonvereanb  with 
every  branch  of  tho  subject  to  which  his  atten- 
tion would  be  directed.  The  report  of  the 
inspector,  after  it  had  been  approved  by  his 
chief,  would  bo  made  publio,  and  would  appear 
in  the  local  newspapers.  He  thought  it  would 
be  wise  if  the  Central  Health  Authority  for 
some  time  confined  its  efforts  to  the  one  disease 
of  typhoid  fever,  which  would  afford  employ- 
ment to  a considerable  staff,  and  as  it  was 
known  to  proceed  from  two  very  simple  causes, — 
sewer  gas  in  towns,  and  polluted  water  in  all 
places.  If  what  he  suggested  could  be  carried 
out,  local  authorities  would  not  be  over-ridden, 
and  the  time  would  come  when  the  sewers  would 
be  ventilated  and  the  pollution  of  water  pre- 
vented.  Politicians  sbonld  also  turn  their  atten- 
tion  to  the  question  of  the  incidence  of  rating, 
with  a view  of  revising  and  re-arranging  a 
system  which  the  nation  bad  long  since  outgrown. 
Speaking  of  centralisation,  be  said  its  effect  was 
that  they  could  only  find  inferior  persons  to  hold 
offices  which  entailed  considerable  trouble,  and 
which  gave  them  very  little  authority.  Boards 
of  Guardians  had  no  more  control  over  thefunds 
which  they  had  to  administer  than  if  they  were 
so  many  automata.  They  could  not  give  an 
extra  shilling  a week  to  a porter,  or  a half-pint 
of  beer  to  an  inmate,  or  engage  a servant  with- 
out  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  supposed  reason  for  that  was  that  there 
was  a necessity  for  protecting  the  ratepayer 
against  the  extravagance  of  his  own  nominees. 
Would  it  not  be  mnch  better  in  the  long 
run  if  he  had  to  protect  himself,  and  so 
be  forced  to  be  careful  about  the  abilities 
and  character  of  the  men  for  whom  his  votes 


were  recorded  ? Under  the  present  system, 
members  of  Boards  of  Guardians  were  often 
elected  by  a party  vote,  without  any  reference 
to  their  capabilities,  and  in  municipal  boroughs 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to  be  persons 
who  could  not  aspire  to  be  town  oonnoillors,  but 
whose  services  to  their  party  were  rewarded  by 
a seat  on  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  give  them 
a claim  to  have  their  speeches  reported  in  the 
paper.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  snob  bodies 
were  empowered  to  pass  any  bye.lnws  not  in 
contravention  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  which 
their  local  circumstances  might  render  desirable  ? 
Why  should  not  their  great  towns  be  pi’epared 
to  act  as  pioneers  in  the  great  work  of  sanitary 
progress  ? At  present  they  saw  Parliament 
every  year  unable  to  accomplish  its  work,  and 
that  was,  to  a great  extent,  due  to  the  time 
occupied  by  the  disenssion  of  questions  which 
might  be  practically  and  well  settled  by  local 
bodies.  He  felt  sure  that  the  gradual  emancipa- 
tion of  those  bodies  was  a direction  in  which 
their  steps  must  lead.  Local  self-government 
would  render  the  election  of  incapable  men  im- 
possible, and  whatever  blunders  ocenrred  wonld 
furnish  warning  to  be  avoided,  and  a soccessfal 
administration  would  furnish  an  example  to  be 
imitated. 

At  a meeting  at  the  Town-hall,  presided  over 
by  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  Mr.  Barton  Green  read  a 
paper  on  sewage  disposal  and  sanitary  carbon. 
Ho  said  “dry”  systems  were  all  costly,  and 
depended  to  a great  extent  upon  the  sale  of  the 
“ manure  ” they  produced  ; they  were,  moreover, 
repugnant  to  their  sentiments  of  delicacy.  It 
was  universally  admitted  that  no  chemical  pro- 
cess could  perse  efficiently  purify  sewage,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  the  effluent  water  after  pre- 
cipitation, subsidence,  or  straining,  should  be 
passed  through  filter  beds  of  “ sanitary  carbon,” 
the  dSbris  remaining  after  the  destrnctive  dis- 
tillation  of  Kimmeridge  shale,  and  which  was 
really  an  animal  charcoal.  Its  efficacy  had  been 
proved  by  practical  experience  at  Hnretpierpoint, 
at  Daventry,  and  at  the  Marqois  of  Exeter’s 
mansion ; and  it  might  advantageously  be  em- 
ployed for  many  of  the  purposes  for  which 
animal  charcoal,  costing  four  or  five  times  as 
mnch,  was  used,  the  price  of  this  “sanitary 
carbon  ” being  about  4Z.  per  ton.  The  exhausted 
filter  beds  mixed  with  the  sludge  form  a portable, 
cheap,  and  rich  manure,  the  application  of  which 
to  the  land  had  been  proved  by  the  experience 
of  centuries  to  be  absolutely  fatal  to  the  exist- 
ence of  grub  and  wire-worm.  It  was  also 
applicable  to  various  other  purposes,  among 
them,  as  an  absorbent  in  the  “dry”  systems, 
and  in  earth  closets,  in  hospitals  and  sick-rooms, 
as  well  as  a deodorant  of  slaughter-house  and 
other  refuse. 

Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  F.R.C.S.,  gave  an  account 
of  the  work  of  the  Interception  Snb-committee 
in  connexion  with  the  Birmingham  Corporation, 
his  address  being  illustrated  by  working  models 
and  plans.  Mr.  Tait  explained  at  some  length 
the  working  of  the  pan  system,  and  what  is 
known  as  Fryer’s  process  of  sewage  treatment. 
He  said  they  were  only  at  present  treating  one- 
sixth  of  the  population  with  the  experimental 
process,  and  if  it  turned  out  as  well  as  they  had 
hopes  of  its  doing,  the  results  would  be  most 
valuable.  The  expense  of  horse-hire,  which  was 
tho  most  costly  item,  would  be  greatly  diminished 
by  the  establishment  of  wharfs. 

Papers  were  afterwards  read  by  Dr.  Stevenson 
(Paddington),  “ On  Public  Conveyances  for  the 
Infected  Sick,”  suggesting  a uniform  system  for 
the  country  at  large;  and  Dr.  James  Russell 
(Edinburgh),  “ On  the  necessity  of  Plumbers  and 
Builders  possessing  a competent  Knowledge  of 
the  Laws  of  Health  as  bearing  on  their  Respec- 
tive  Oooupationa.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  second  section  in  the 
Pomp-rooms,  Dr.  Richardson  presiding, 

Mr.  J.  S.  Baly,  F.L.S.,  medical  officer  of  health 
for  Leamington,  gave  an  address  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  Leamington,  Ho  said  the  average 
death-rate  from  all  causes  daring  the  past  four 
years  was  16-8.  The  birth-rate,  25  8,  was  low, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  mannfaotories  and  to  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  artisans  living 
in  the  district.  The  mortality  daring  the  last 
quarter  was  very  much  below  the  average,  and 
gavera  death-rate  of  10'7 ; and  the  fact  of  no 
death  from  diarrhoea  having  occurred  during  the 
summer  quarter  of  1877  was  very  remarkable. 
He  ventured  to  predict  that  Leamington,  with 
its  new  water-supply,  its  sanitary  arrangements, 
and  low  death-rate,  would  retain  as  it  had 
hitherto  its  place  in  the  first  rank  of  inland 
watering-places. 
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Hr.  W.  EasBie,  C.E.,  read  a paper  on  crema- 
tion as  a sanitary  institution. 

Hr.  H.  C.  Bnrdett,  late  of  Birmingham,  read 
a paper,  entitled  “ The  Dwellings  of  the  Poor  in 
Large  Towns.”  The  paper  set  forth  Mr.  Burdett’s 
experience  among  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  London  and  Dablin.  He  drew  a piotare 
of  fearful  misery  and  squalor.  In  Dublin,  he 
said,  he  found  the  honses  for  the  most  part  in  a 
dirty  and  dilapidated  condition,  with  bad  water- 
supply  and  imperfect  drainage.  In  London,  as 
a rule,  the  bouses  were  comparatively  clean  j 
but  the  rents  being  often  enormons,  the  over, 
crowding  in  some  places  was  appalling.  He 
advised  all  who  Lad  money  to  spare  to  take 
shares  in  the  Victoria,  Artisans’,  or  Industrial 
Dwellings  Companies,  and  other  similar  associa- 
tions, without  delay,  as  the  directors  needed 
more  capital  to  enable  them  to  extend  their 
crnsade  against  such  vile  dens  as  he  had  seen. 

Papers  were  afterwards  read  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Turner,  London,  on  ” Home,  Sweet  Home}” 
Mr.  T.  J.  Dyke,  F.B.C.S.,  on  “The  Missing 
Links  in  the  Sanitary  Administrative  Service;” 
and  the  Rev.  E.  Wyatt  Edgell,  B.A.,  on 
“ The  Diminntion  of  Insanity  which  took  place 
during  the  Political  Commotion  in  France.” 

This  ooncluded  the  sectional  business,  and  the 
proceedings  terminated  with  votes  of  thanks  to 
the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Leamington  for 
having  so  cordially  entertained  the  Congress. 

In  the  evening  the  members  dined  together  at 
the  Regent  Hotel. 

Saturday  last  was  devoted  to  excursions,  one 
party  going  to  Coventry  to  see  the  sewage  works 
there.  Of  these  works  we  give  a special  account 
below. 


the  pnrifioation  of  the  sewage  in  consideration 
of  being  subsidised  by  the  Corporation.  The 
amonntof  the  subsidy  is,  it  is  stated,  2, OOOi.  per 
unnnm  ; besides  this,  the  Corporation  gives  the 
sewage,  the  nee  of  the  buildings  in  which  the 
work  is  carried  on,  and  the  nse  of  the  land 
(about  nine  acres  in  extent)  over  which  the 
effluent  is  passed  before  entering  the  river. 
Thus,  the  Association  does  not  base  its  opera- 
tious  on  the  assumption  that  the  sewage  is  a 
highly  valuable,  and  therefore  marketable  com. 
modity,— an  assumption  which  has  led  to  the 
failure  of  other  undertakings  of  the  kind.  Ic 
proceeds  on  the  basis  that  sewage  is  a nnisance 
to  be  got  rid  of  in  the  best  way  possible  without 
creating  other  nuisances.  It  claims  to  have 
solved  the  problem,  and  offers  toindemnify  against 
legal  proceedings  under  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Prevention  Aot  any  corporate  body  or  health 
authority  with  whom  it  may  contract  for  the 
rendering  of  town  sewage  innocuons.  It  asserts 
that  for  the  performance  of  this  work  the  rate, 
payers  must  expect  to  pay,  and  indeed,  will  be 
glad  to  pay,  if  the  nuisance  is  effeotnaliy  got 


SEWAGE  PURIFICATION  AT  COVENTRY. 

In  connexion  with  the  Sanitary  Congress  held 
last  week  at  Leamington,  the  chairman  and 
directors  of  the  Rivers  Purification  Association 
(Limited)  on  Saturday  last  invited  the  members 
of  the  Sanitary  Institnte  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Corporations  of  Leamington  and  Coventry, 
to  visit  their  works  at  Coventry.  The  Associa- 
tion, of  which  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Elibank  is 
chairman,  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  requirements  of  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Prevention  Aot,  by  which  nndefecated 
sewage  is  prohibited  from  being  discharged  into 
streams  and  rivers.  The  Association  offers  to 
assist  Town  Conncils,  Local  Boards,  and  Sanitary 
Authorities,  to  pnrify  the  water-carried  sewage 
and  manufaotnriDg  refuse  of  their  districts, 
either  by  the  oxeontion  of  new  works,  or  the 
adaptation  of  existing  works  for  the  purpose.  The 
Association  does  nob  confine  its  operations  to  any 
particular  system,  bub  will  adopt  either  chemical 
treatment,  irrigation,  or  a combination  of  both, 
according  to  the  special  ciroumstanoes  of  each 
case.  It  recognises  the  advantages  of  irrigation 
where  sufficient  land  can  be  obtained  nnder 
favourable  conditions,  bnt  expresses  the  opinion 
that  as  BQch  conditions  are  only  met  with  in  prac- 
tice in  exceptional  instances,  most  cases  will 
involve  chemical  treatment  either  per  se,  or  in 
combination  with  a comparatively  small  area  of 
land.  In  May  of  the  present  year  the  Associa. 
tion  entered  into  a contract  with  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Coventry  to  purify  the  sewage  of  the 
city  by  their  precipitation  process,  undertaking 
to  indemnify  the  corporation  against  legal  pro- 
ceedings for  the  discharge  of  their  sewage  into 
the  river  Sherbonrne.  The  good  resnlba  attend- 
ing their  operations  are  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  principal  landowner  on  the  river-banks 
(the  high  sheriff  of  Warwickshire),  who  had  pre- 
vionsly  been  at  variance  with  the  corporation 
on  acoonnt  of  the  pollntion  of  the  river,  bus 
recently  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  its  con- 
dition. The  Sherbonrne  is  a very  small  stream, 
and  frequently  during  dry  weather  contains 
little  other  water  than  the  effluent  from  the 
sewage  works.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
pnrify  the  sewage  to  a much  higher  standard 
than  is  practically  required  for  discharge  into 
large  rivers.  The  process  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation has  been  in  operation  for  more  than 
three  years*  (previonsly  to  May  last  under 
the  auspices  of  another  company,  and  for  a time 
under  the  management  of  the  Corporation),  and 
the  Corporation  have  certified  that  they  are  well 
satisfied  with  its  sanitary  sncoeas,  and  have 
entered  into  a contract  with  the  Association,  by 
which  the  latter  body  undertakes  to  continue 


• Some  particDtara  of  the  worts  as  formerly  carried  od 
-w.v  2”®"  'a  the  .ButWcr  for  Feb. 

-oth,  1870  (vol.  xxxiT.,  pp.  191, 192). 


So  far  as  to  the  general  principles  npon  which 
tho  operations  of  the  Association  are  based.  As 
to  the  particular  instance  of  Coventry,  the  details 
were  explained  to  the  visitors  on  Saturday  by 
Messrs,  Henry  Robinson  and  J.  C.  Melliss,  the 
engineers  to  the  Association,  and  by  Mr.  E.  F. 
Coddington,  the  manager  of  the  works.  The 
city  of  Coventry  has  a popnlation  of  40,000.  It 
has  a water-supply  of  about  25  gallons  per 
day,  and  5,000  water-closets.  The  daily  volume 
of  sewage  in  dry  weather  amounts,  inclnsive  of 
snbsoil  water  leaking  into  the  sewers,  to 
2,000,000  gallons  in  twenty-fonr  boors,  or 
50  gallons  per  head  per  diem.  The  character 
of  the  sewage  is  extremely  foul,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  large  qnantities  of  refuse  liquids 
from  the  numerons  silk-dyeing  works,  breweries, 
oil  and  varnish  works,  &o.  The  sewage  is,  there- 
fore,  more  costly  and  diffioolt  to  purify  than 
ordinary  domestic  sewage.  The  sewage  flows 
by  gravitation  to  the  works  at  Whitley,  about  a 
mile  from  the  city,  and  all  solid  matters  are 
strained  by  the  ingenious  extractor  invented  by 
Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  and  of  which  the  Associa- 
tion has  acquired  the  patent-right.  This  ex- 
tractor may  be  described  as  a wheel  16  ft. 
in  diameter,  having  a periphery  projecting 
on  one  side  of  the  edge  to  a distance  of 
about  1 ft.  or  1 ft.  6 in.  The  wheel  is  aotnated 
by  steam-power,  and  is  vertically  mounted.  From 
the  centre  radiate  six  spokes  or  arms,  of  the 
same  width  as  the  periphery,  and  made  of  iron 
perforated  with  numerous  holes.  Each  of  these 
spokes  or  arms  forms  in  reality  a shelf  or  tray, 
having  its  outer  or  front  edge  turned  up  so  as  to 
prevent  solid  matters  falling  off.  The  whole  of 
the  space  of  what  may  be  called  the  back  of  the 
wheel  is  covered  with  a large  diso  of  perforated 
iron  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  wheel.  The 
wheel  is  continually  revolving  (there  are  a pair, 
in  case  of  accident  to  one),  with  its  lower  portion 
submerged  in  the  sewage  as  received  from  the 
town.  Each  of  the  arms  or  spokes  as  it  emerges 
from  the  sewage  brings  up  a quantity  of  solid 
matter,  and  this,  as  the  wheel  continues  to 
rotate,  falls  by  its  own  gravity  into  a fixed  re. 
oeptacle  placed  for  it  at  the  centre  of  the  wheel. 
From  this  receptacle  it  is  carried  up  by  an 
archimedean  screw  into  boxes  or  skips  provided 
for  it,  which  are  removed  as  often  as  necessary. 
The  solid  matter  obtained  in  this  way  is  not 
very  considerable  in  amount,  and  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  obtained  Mr.  Coddington  has  dog 
into  some  garden-ground  within  the  precincts 
of  the  works.  The  strained  sewage  is  then 
mixed  with  a solution  of  sulphate  of  alnmina, 
prepared  in  a cheap  way  by  treating  the  shale  of 
the  coal  and  ironstone  formations  with  snlphurio 
acid.  The  necessary  engine-power,  boilers 
mixers,  and  other  apparatus,  are  provided,  both 
for  the  admixture  of  the  chemicals  with  the 
sewage,  and  also  for  the  manufacture  of  some  of 
the  ohemioals  themselves.  The  sewage  next  re- 
ceives  a small  quantity  of  milk  of  lime,  and 
then  flows  to  one  of  the  precipitating  tanks,  of 
which  there  are  four,  worked  on  the  continuous 
principle.  The  period  allowed  for  subsidence  is 
from  fonr  to  five  days.  The  effluent  water  passes 
fromthf  se  tanks  through  about  nine  acres  of  land, 
forming  filter-beds,  5 ft.  deep,  planted  with  rye. 
grass.  This  land  is  divided  into  two  nearly  eqnal 
portions,  one  of  which  is  used  by  day,  and 
the  other  by  night.  The  effluent  water  passes 
into  the  Sherbonrne  at  the  rate  of  about  80,000 
gallons  per  hour,  and  apparently  in  a satisfac- 
tory condition  as  to  purity,  and  certainly  much 


better  than  the  water  of  the  river  above  the  out- 
fall. It  is  stated  that  fish  have  been  seen  at 
the  outfall,  and  that  cows  will  drink  of  the 
effluent  water  in  preference  to  the  water  of  the 
river  itself.  The  sludge  produced  at  the  Coven, 
try  sewage  works  has  been  assigned,  by  Dr. 
Yoelcker,  a higher  value  than  any  other  sludge, 
as  he  states,  in  the  Local  Government  Board 
Blue  Book  that  it  (containing  47  per  cent,  of 
moisture)  is  theoretically  worth  16s.  9^d.  per 
ton,  and  has  a market  value  of  from  58.  6d. 
to  Ss.  4d.  per  ton.  It  does  not,  however, 
fetch  this  alleged  valoe  at  present,  and  tho 
Association  does  not  rely  on  it  as  affording  any 
immediate  return  for  the  coat  of  purifying  the 
sewage.  During  the  present  year  about  2,000 
tons  of  partially  dried  sludge  (equivalent  to  a 
year’s  production)  have  been  sold,  at  from  Is.  6d. 
to  29.  6d.  per  load,  according  to  the  number  of 
loads  taken.  The  oosb  for  chemicals  at  Coventry 
is  stated  by  the  Association  to  be  four-tenths  of 
a penny  per  thousand  gallons  of  manufacturing 
sewage,  or  twenty-seven-hundredths  of  a penny 
per  thousand  gallons  of  domeatio  sewage.  (This 
latter  has  been  ascertained  at  Fair-time  daring 
VVhiteuQtide  week,  and  on  Sundays,  when  the 
manufacturing  refuse  is  absent  from  the  sewage) . 

The  visitors,  among  them  many  sanitary 
engineers  and  borough  surveyors,  seemed  to  be 
favourably  impressed  with  the  works  and  their 
apparently  soccessfnl  operation,  and  tho  opinion 
was  expressed  that  if  the  Association  had  really 
solved  the  problem  of  how  to  get  rid  of  town 
sewage  withont  creating  a nuisance,  it  might  be 
sure  of  a prosperous  and  enlarged  sphere  of  use- 
fulness. It  was  stated  that  several  corporations 
or  local  authorities  were  in  treaty  with  the 
Association  for  the  disposal  of  their  sewage.  Ic 
was  also  stated  that,  though  the  Coventry  works 
constitute  at  present  the  only  establishment 
under  the  control  of  the  Association,  and  that 
they  are,  therefore,  necessarily  to  some  extent  a 
“ show-place,”  no  exceptional  means  are  taken 
to  make  the  works  snoceseful  in  a sanitary  sense, 
other  than  those  demanded  by  the  peculiar  foul- 
ness of  the  sewage,  and  the  extreme  smallness  of 
the  stream  into  which  the  effluent  is  discharged. 
We  may  add  that  the  effluent,  as  it  passes  into 
the  river  after  filtration  through  the  nine  acres 
of  land  referred  to,  contains  (according  to 
analysis  by  Dr.  Voelcker)  only  0'6  of  albuminoid 
ammonia  in  one  million  parts. 


TEE  SOUTHPORT  NEW  COVERED 
MARKET. 

COMPETITION  DESIGNS. 

To  the  many  public  bnildings  which  have  been 
erected  in  Southport  within  the  last  few  years 
another  is  about  to  be  added.  In  July  last  the 
corporation  decided  to  invite  architects  to  send 
in  designs  and  plans  for  a new  market  building, 
and  premiums  of  lOOZ.,  50i.,  and  25J.  were 
offered  for  the  beat,  second  best,  and  third  best, 
respectively.  The  conditions  of  the  competition 
provided  that  the  cost  of  the  building  shonld  not 
exceed  15, OOOi.,  the  committee  laying  down  cer- 
tain requisites  which  they  thonght  necessary. 
In  other  respects,  as  to  style  of  architecture  and 
mode  of  internal  arrangement,  the  competitors 
were  left  free  to  follow  their  own  ideas.  In 
answer  to  the  advertisement  inviting  competition 
twenty.five  sets  of  designs  have  been  sent  in, 
which  are  stated  to  represent  a very  largo 
amount  of  architeotoral  ability  and  experience. 
The  plans  have  been  arranged  for  inspection  in 
the  large  room  of  the  Town.hall,  and  also  in  the 
connoil  chamber,  one  room  nob  being  large 
enough  to  contain  the  whole.  The  designs 
differ  from  each  other  considerably  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  building  so  far  as  tho 
external  architectural  features  are  concerned 
but  resemble  each  other  closely  in  the  arrange-* 
ment  of  the  interior.  Some  of  the  plans  cover 
the  whole  of  the  land  with  one  large  market 
whilst  others  divide  the  hall  into  two,  three[ 
or  four  divisions,  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  several  departments  of  trade.  The  whole 
of  the  plans,  with  one  exception,  it  is  said 
provide  for  a basement  floor  for  cellars  and 
store-rooms,  and  a ground  floor  for  the  market 
proper,  whilst  many  of  the  plans  show  a first 
floor  over  a portion  of  the  building  for  use  as 
offices.  In  all  the  designs  the  materials  recom. 
mended  are  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The 
several  designs  are  at  present  under  the  con- 
sideration of  a committee  of  selection,  and  we 
understand  that  the  list  of  twenty-five  has 
already  been  reduced  to  six,  out  of  which  the 
beat  three  have  yet  to  be  chosen. 
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HOVE  SCHOOL  BOARD  COMPETITION. 

TniRTEEN  designs  were  received  by  the  Hove 
[ School  Board,  Brighton,  in  ofon  competition  for 
1 their  first  school,  to  be  erected  in  Eilen^street, 

1 Cliftonville,  and,  af.er  consideration,  that  fnb- 
: mitted  nnder  the  motto  “mens,”  was  accepted, 

; the  authors  being  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  of 
Brighton,  and  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Roper,  of  Adam- 
street,  Adelpbi,  joint  archifocts.  The  schools 
■ will  accommodate  800  children,  viz.,  150  boys, 

: 250  girls,  and  400  infants,  and  are  designed  two 
I stories  in  height ; the  lower  being  apportioned 
, to  the  infants,  in  two  compartments,  and  the 
; tipper  floor  to  the  boys  and  girls.  A kitchen  is 
: provided  in  connexion  with  the  girls’  school, 
1 for  instruction  in  cookery.  The  building  has  a 
! facade  towards  Ellen.atreet  of  160  ft.,  and  the 
! style  is  a siaip’e  treatment  of  “ Qneen  Anne,” 
I with  gables  and  a central  turret  of  t^vo  stages. 
1 The  materials  will  be  red  brick,  with  tile  roofs 
I and  the  turret  of  wood,  leaded. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  IN  ITALY. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  27th  ulb.,  Professor 
( Leone  Levi  delivered  a lecture  on  “ Science 
I and  Art  in  Italy”  at  the  Surrey  Associa- 
I tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Literature,  Science, 

I and  Art,  at  Camberwell  New-road.  After 
reviewing  at  some  length  what  Italy  had  done  in 
science  and  art,  the  lecturer  said  : And  what  of 
the  present  ? Alas  ! let  it  be  admitted,  Italy  has 
greatly  fallen  from  her  glorious  past;  centuries 
of  political  and  commercial  decadence  have  had  a 
grievous  influence  on  Italian  artand  science.  It  is 
not  to  Italy  that  we  can  now  look  for  the  highest 
manifestation  of  human  genius.  The  prodigies 
o:  chemistry  and  meobanios,  the  wonders  of  the 
steam-engine,  and  many  of  those  inventions 
which  reflect  the  greatest  lustre  on  the  present 
century,  and  which  has  rendered  it  eo  conspicuous 
for  progress  and  civilisation,  received  but  little 
assistance  from  Italy,  and  thongh  labourers  have 
not  been  wanting  who  have  pursued  the  paths  of 
science  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  discourage- 
ments  and  difBculties,  and  who  have  striven 
I bard  to  maintain  the  noble  name  of  Italian 
I science  on  a pinnacle  of  glory  and  reputation, 

I they  have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
I greater  advance  of  France,  England,  and  other 
1 more  favoured  coun'riea.  And  yet  science  and 
I art  have  not  altogether  departed  from  Italy. 

' There,  too,  men  of  Boience  have  their  Congresses 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  British  Association 
in  this  conntry.  There,  too,  the  learned  societies 
meet  for  the  promotion  of  special  branches  of 
science,  and  there  aoademies exist  for  art,  science, 
and  letters.  The  art  contribntions  of  Italy  to 
I the  Universal  Exbiulciona  in  London,  Paris,  and 
Vienna,  especially  in  sculpture,  were  in  many 
respects  highly  Batiafactory.  In  inventions, 
Italy  is  not  far  behind  other  countries,  a large 
number  of  patents  being  yearly  claimed  and 
granted,  though  not  certainly  to  be  compared, 
either  in  number  or  in  actual  merit,  with  the 
United  Kingdom  aud  the  United  States.  But, 
after  all,  we  must  consider  this  as  only  a time 
of  trangibioD.  The  moat  encouraging  and 
promising  feature  of  the  present  constitutional 
government  of  Italy  is  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  present  state  of  the  oonntry,  econo- 
mically and  intellectually,  has  been  investi- 
gated and  expcaed.  What  we  have  before 
us  is  only  the  result  of  labour  performed 
during  centuries  of  divisions  and  misgovern- 
raenb,  at  a time  when  the  arms  of  the 
Church  and  State  were  alike  directed  against 
all  manner  of  progress,  and  when  the  highest 
minds  were  either  driven  away  from  the 
country  or  immured  in  State  prisons  or  con- 
vent cells ; and  though  it  is  so  far  true  that 
genius  and  talent  are  intuitive  within  us,  and 
that  they  are  often  developed  under  moat  adverse 
influences,  yet,  as  a role,  roses  do  not  well 
thrive  in  a soil  rugged  and  wild.  Prepare  the 
ground  ; offer  to  science  and  art  a safe  asylum 
and  a kindly  hospitality.  Let  wealth  reward 
them,  and  honour  encourage  them.  Let  peace 
have  her  victories  and  war  her  desolations, 
and  art  and  science  will  once  more  show 
their  wonders  in  the  far-famed  soil  of  Italy. 
May  this  the  sowing.time  of  Italy’s  future 
greatness  be  followed  by  the  glorious  sanahine 
of  happy  influences  from  within  and  without, 
and  in  due  time  may  an  abounding  harvest  be 
gathered  in  the  Italian  soil  from  scientific  in- 
quiry and  artistic  inspiration.  If  Italy  should 
ascend  once  more  to  the  high  position  she  once 
attained  in  science  and  art,  religion  and  morals 


may  also  rise  to  an  equal  height.  Let  her 
remember  that  science  and  art  must  be  conse- 
crated to  God  ere  it  can  render  any  essential 
service  to  a nation.  A Galileo  and  a Newton 
may  scin  the  heaveiDS,  but  we  need  a Chalmers 
todirect  the  mind  across  that  expanse  to  the  Great 
Architect.  Painting  and  sculpture  may  enliven 
and  embellish  our  existence  ; bub  have  they  not 
been  made  to  foster  human  passions,  instead  of 
subserving  to  the  higher  objects  of  quickening 
and  expanding  our  ocnceptions  of  God's  mighty 
works  ? And  poetry,  the  great  vehicle  by  whioh 
we  may  burst  forth  in  sentiments  of  adoration,  is 
it  not  too  often  prostituted  so  as  to  raise  the 
warrior  and  the  freebooter  to  the  height  of  a 
hero?  Lotus  remember  that  whilac  the  mind 
is  the  great  engine,  the  heart  is  the  motive 
power  of  human  progress,  and  science  does  but 
little  for  a nation  when  it  stops  at  the  threshold 
of  our  mental  faculties.  However  enthusiastic 
we  may  be  in  tbe  cultivation  of  science,  and 
however  proud  of  its  achievements,  we  should 
not  forget  the  great  maxim  that  it  is  “ Righteous- 
ness that  exalteth  a nation,” 


THE  SEVERN  BRIDGE  RAILWAY. 

TflE  progress  of  the  Severn  Bridge  Railway 
is  week  by  week  becoming  more  apparent.  Of 
the  work  of  constructing  the  bridge,  assigned  to 
the  Hamilton's  Windsor  Iron  Company,  at  a 
contract  price  of  190,0001.,  some  interesting 
particulars  are  given  in  the  Gloucester  Mercury. 
Two-thirds  of  the  width  of  tbe  river  have  already 
been  spanned.  The  approach  to  the  bridge  on 
the  Forest  shore  is  made  by  a viadocr,  while 
the  abutments  are  being  constructed  of  native 
stone.  There  will  be  twelve  arches,  carried  to 
an  altitude  of  70  ft.  Immediately  oonnHoted 
with  this  is  the  first  span  of  the  bridge,  13 1 ft., 
the  piers  of  which  are  being  founded.  There 
are  four  of  these  in  a cluster,  each  cylinder 
having  to  be  taken  16  ft.  into  the  solid  rook. 
For  this  purpose  an  engine  and  air-pressure 
apparatus  are  employed.  The  Cjlinders  are 
fitted  in  lifts  of  4 ft.  in  depth,  and  great  as  is 
the  weight  of  a series  of  theeo,  each  being  at 
least  four  tons,  some  eighty  tons  of  balh.st  are 
required  upon  each  column  to  counteract  the 
pressure  of  the  air  to  displace  the  water  from 
the  iuterior.  After  the  first  span  comes  two  of 
327  ft.;  a fourth  of  171  ft-,  and  the  remainder 
(13)  13t  ft.  each.  For  the  heavier  spans  thore 
will  be  a cluster  of  cylinders  as  indicated,  each 
10  ft.  in  diameter,  and  are  to  be  founded  44  ft. 
below  low.water  mark.  Ssventeeu  t.f  the  piers 
have  been  founded  in  the  btd  of  the  Severn,  and 
dingeroua  and  difficult  as  the  woik  appears, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Earle,  the  resident 
manage",  and  the  Hamilton’s  Windsor  Iron  Com- 
pany, together  with  the  engineers,  so  far  it  has 
been  carried  out  withoutaocident  to  the  persons 
employed.  In  addition  to  the  seveoteen  piers 
named,  it  may  be  added  that  the  whole  of  the 
134  ft.  spans  are  erected,  and  the  scuffolding 
nearly  prepared  for  the  first  of  the  171  ft.  sp  ins, 
the  foundations  being  completed  and  the  piers 
finished  for  three  of  these.  The  spans  are 
raised  in  pieces  from  the  vessels  by  a “ Goliath,” 
whioh  powerful  machinery  is  constructed  so  as 
to  run  with  double  carriage  outside  the  brhlge, 
on  a line  of  rails,  and  they  are  lifted  some  80  ft. 
above  low. water  mark.  Two-thirds  of  the 
bridge  are  so  far  complete  as  to  bo  ready  for  lay- 
ing  tbe  permanent  way.  An  interesting  feature 
is  the  pi'ovision  mode  for  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion. One  end  is  secured  upon  a plate  of  oast- 
iron  bolted  to  a large  block  of  Forest  stone,  the 
other  end  being  connected  with  a system  of 
rollers,  space  being  left  at  the  extremities  of  the 
girders  to  meet  the  action  of  atmospheric 
influences.  The  colnmna  are  filled  with  concrete, 
three  parts  slag  fiom  tbe  Parkend  furnaces,  and 
the  other  part  Aberthaw  lime,  prepared  at  the 
contractors’  kilns,  on  the  banka  of  the  Severn, 
at  Ljdney.  Some  idea  of  this  item  of  cost  alone 
may  be  gitbered  when  it  is  mentioned  a single 
column  of  the  larger  piers  consumes  800  tons  of 
concrete.  From  tbe  centre  of  the  bridge  ex- 
tensive  and  obarmiog  views  of  forest  and  river 
are  commanded.  Down  Channel  this  extends  to 
the  Bristol  river,  and  the  up-view  embraces  a 
sweeping  range  of  the  Valley  of  Gloucester, 
with  Robin’s  Wood.hill  and  Stroud  Vale  forming 
a picturesque  background.  On  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Severn  is  the  old  canal  running 
from  Sharpness,  aud  this  will  be  crossed  with 
a swing  bridge,  to  be  worked  from  a centre  tower 
of  Forest  stone  masonry.  The  engineers  who 
designed  the  structure,  and  who  are  now  carry- 


ing out  the  work,  are  Mr.  G.  W.  Keeling,  jnn., 
O.E.,  of  Lydney,  and  Mr.  George  Wells  Owes, 
C.E.,  Westmiosier;  and  Mr.  Reiohenbach  is  the 
resident  engineer.  The  railway  works,  which 
are  being  exgoufed  by  Messrs.  Vickers  & Cooke, 
of  London,  whose  contract  was  90,0001.,  are 
progressing. 


PEERAGE  PROPERTY. 

Sir,— Messrs.  H.  & R.  Powell,  than  whom,  I am  sure, 
no  gentlemen  have  a better  right  to  apeak  upon  tbe  land 
question,  desire  further  information  from  my  point  of  view 
upon  “peerage  property.”  Nothing  delights  me  more 
than  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  inquirers  after  the  truth,  and 
I will  now  mention  the  names  of  some  peers  who  hold 
properties  gigautio  anough  to  be  a nuisance  and  a danger 
to  tbe  country.  Your  correspondents  not  being  satislied 
about  the  five  men  that  I said  owned  a quarter  of  Scot- 
land, I will  give  them  their  names,  and  if  they  can  prove- 
me  wrong,  I shall  be  glad  to  know  wherein  my  error  lies. 
They  are  the  Dukes  of  Athole,  Argyll,  Buccleugh,  Suther- 
land, and  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  the  latter  peer  being 
able  to  ride  100  miles  in  a straight  line  on  his  own  laud, 
it  is  said,  without  coming  across  a single  dwelling;  but  1 
do  not  vouch  for  that,  though  I suspect  it  is  much  too  near 
the  truth.  That  another  quarter  is  owned  by  twenty-four 
men  is  not  unlikely,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  130 
millions  of  acres  are  owned  by  130,000  persona.  A country 
which  contains  such  towns  as  Ediuburgb,  Glasgow,  Paisley, 
Stirling,  Leith,  Greenock,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  &c.,  could 
not  be  without  great  numbers  of  small  proprie.ors  ot 
bouses,  gardens,  yards,  and  other  business  premises, 
besides  church  and  school  pr<perty,  freehold  graves  in 
churchyards,  cemeteries,  Ac.  But  this  does  not  alter  the 
very  much  too  patent  fact  that  the  great  food-producing 
areas  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  are  in 
comparatively  few  hands.  Messrs.  Powell  object  to  my 
stalietica  of  110,030  men  being  tbe  landowners  ofthe  United 
Kingdom,  but  I think  I might  have  named  6,000  or  60  or 
even  6 who  have  the  lion's  share  ; but  I have  very  little 
doubt  that  the  Blue  Book  is  quite  enough  on  the  Powell 
side  of  the  question  in  naming  60,000  as  the  only  land- 
owners. I have  some  freehold  property  myself,  but  I am 
not  a landowner  for  all  that.  I suppose  the  geatlemea 
would  count  me  as  one  of  tbe  owners  of  land,  becanse  I am 
the  proprietor  of  “six  feet  of  eirlh”  in  Brompton 
Cemetery.  Then  they  say  “ Mr.  Mitchell  seems  to  think 
nearly  all  the  country  belongs  to  peers,”  and  they  inform 
me  that  “out  of  all  this  mass  of  landowners  (that  is  the 
GOjOtO,  as  they  seem  after  all  to  admit),  only  some  500  eau 
be  peers.” 

Now  I never  said  that  peers  owned  most  of  the  country, 
but  I hold  up  “peerage  property"  ai  samples  of  the 
worst  kind,  't  here  are  lots  of  baronets  and  squires  who 
are  nearly  as  big  land  monopolists  as  the  peers,  but  (h» 
peers  are  the  worst  olfeiider'.  I heartily  wish  that  the 
peers  had  it  all,  for  then  there  would  bo  a chance  of 
some  wholesome  legislation  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
whercai  more  than  half  the  present  House  have  gone 
there  to  batten  up  the  corrupt  land  system  whioh  is 
starving  and  ruining  the  country.  Messrs.  H.  A E. 
Powell  say  that  there  is  no  Oitliculty  about  purchasing 
land  in  this  conntry.  "Very  well,  gentlemen,  I say ; will 
you  obtain  for  me  a piece  of  freehold  property  iu 
my  native  village  from  the  squire  and  I will  buy  it  to 
pay  me  only  3 per  cent.!  Why,  there  was  an  old  gentle- 
man who  Oied  ia  his  own  freehold  house  in  that  village  a 
few  months  ago,  aud  I hoard  that  his  freehold  house  aud 
garden  were  lo  be  put  up  to  auction.  I made  up  my 
mind  to  purchase  it,  but  1 tlnd  that  the  squire's  agent  was 
there  long  before  any  auction  could  take  pUcJ,  and  the 
property  was  bought  for  him.  Owning  nearly  everything 
in  the  village,  I suppose  he  thought  he  would  have  it 
quite  all.  Landowners  in  Euglaiid  find  their  appetite  for 
l.nd 

“ Grow  on  whst  it  feeds  on.” 

They  are  like  the  sailor  wh-v,  when  the  captsin  aske-d 
what  would  be  his  three  greatest  wishes,  replied, — 

“ 1.  All  the  rum  in  the  world. 

Z.  All  tbe  baccy  ia  the  world." 

Then  ho  paused,  but  when  pressed  by  the  master  for  his 
third  wish,  he  said,  “ 'Well,  Cap’n,  let's  have  a little  more 
rum  ! " Tnat  is  why  I suppose  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, as  a very  good  authority  states,  invests  80,00l’f.  p.'r 
annum  in  adding  adjoiiiieg  estates  to  his  already  enormous 
properly. 

Tbe  Messrs.  Powell  say  that  a sweepingfaUncynuderlies 
the  whole  of  my  letter.  Well,  these  gentlemeu  only  assert 
this,  they  do  uot  condescend  to  prove  it;  but  I think  I 
can  show  ihe  following  statement  of  tbeirs  to  be  fallacious 
enough,  viz.,  that  “a  email  portion  of  a nobleman's  estate 
is  laid  out  as  a park.”  Now,  I happened  last  week  to  have 
passed  by  two  miles  of  the  wall  of  Woburn  Bark,  and  I 
understand  the  whole  length  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s 
park  wall  is  fourteen  miles  ! I have  calculated  that  thirty 
thousand  human  beings  could  live  in  plenty  out  of  this 
park,  if  cultivated  by  the  people ! Now,  I would  not 
deprive  the  Duke  of  a bit  of  park  round  about  his 
mansion,  not  I ; hut  I would  like  to  see  an  Act  ot  Turlia- 
ment  limiting  the  extent  of  parks,  woods,  and  pleasure- 
grounds  to  a moderate  area,  especially  as  these  immense 
properties  are  virtually  untaxed,  and  yield  nothing  to  the 
revenue;  I say  advisedly,  for  if  the  taxes  paia  by 

the  nobility  and  gentry  are  put  against  the  peuaions  and 
salaries  paid  to  itioir  class  for  doing  nothing,  or  worse,  I 
find  that  jt  is  just  three  millions  of  money  in  their  favour 
and  against  the  people's,  so  that  in  reality  ail  the  taxation 
they  pay  goes  to  a club  tor  keeping  their  poor  relations,  to 
which  those  whom  they  despise  and  will  not  associate  nor 
intermarry  with,  yearly  add  3,030,0001.  ! And  Messrs. 
H & U.  Rowell  say  also,  that  " every  single  farm  snpports 
a farmer,  a number  of  labourers  with  wives  and  children, 
and  gives  work  to  butchers,”  &o.  I should  like  to  rsk 
these  gentlemen  if  they  know  what  an  emeunt  of  politicsi 
bribery  there  is  going  on  in  tho  letting  of  these  large 
farms.  No  man  can  get  a big  farm  who  is  not  prepared 
to  be  the  political  agent  of  the  landlord.  Mr.  John  Bright 
told  me  in  tha  iuner  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  land  of  this  country  was  used  by  its  owners  as  a 
gigantic  tool  of  biibery  and  corruption,  aud  I have  found 
It  to  he  perfectly  true.  It  ia  these  large  f.irmers  who  ore 
tho  curse  of  tho  country.  They  get  their  laud  for  less 
than  its  value  in  order  to  do  the  landowner's  corrupt  and 
dirty  work.  Small  farmers  are  honest  men,  who  would  be 
Kadicsls  if  allowed  to  be,  aud  would  make  their  landlords 
pay  their  taxes,  but  the  big  farmer  overawes  them,  aud 
makes  slaves  of  them. 
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Now,  let  ns  take  any  estate  under, the  Messrs,  Powell's 
eastern,  and  see  what  it  prodaces.  Well,  it  grows  a few 
neks  of  nice  hay,  a few  mows  of  good  wheat  and  barley, 
some  decent  rooks,  and  a magaificent  crop  of  game,  weeds, 
and  vermin.  It  supports  my  Lord,  or  Sir  John,  or  Squire, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  a great  temple,  fit  receptacle  for 
the  local  god.  It  supports  a score  or  two  of  eervaots,  it 
supports  a scanty  popnlation  of  needy  people,  dwelling  in 
thatched  mad  fever-dens,  save  and  except  a few  farmers 
who  are  the  political  followers  of  their  landowner,  and 
are,  in  fact,  a part  of  his  property,  body  and  soul,  placed 
there  to  feed  his  game,  to  echo  his  opinions,  and  to  starve 
the  people  on  his  estate.  As  to  batchers,  surely  the 
gentlemen  are  not  in  earnest  in  believing  that  farm- 
labourers  deal  with  butchers ! Why,  they  do  not  taste  meat 
much  more  than  once  a year,  many  of  them.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  rural  population  iu  England  seldom  taste  meat. 
Batchers,  excepting  those  in  the  tovvns,  ten  miles  apart 
mostly,  are  scarcely  to  be  found, — their  services  are  not 
required.  The  butchers  only  call  once  a week,  and  many 
of  tnem  find  it  does  not  payto  go  so  often,  and  make  it 
once  a fortnight.  English  people  residing  on  the  great 
areas  of  land  right  away  from  the  towns  do  not  eat  meat. 
No,  they  are  wisely  kept  on  a regimen  of  prayer  and 
fasting  m order  to  cow  them  well  down,  or  they  would 
never  snbmit  to  the  slavery  and  degradation  in  which  they 
have  to  exist. 

But  supposing  that  the  land  question  had  developed  into 
practice,  that  the  land  had  been  nationalised,  that  my 
Lord,  or  Sir  John,  or  Souire,  bad  been  quietly  pensioned 
and  confined  within  moderate  limits,  and  all  their  game 
driven  into  a sort  of  zoological  garden  for  the  swells' 
amuflement,  what  would  be  the  result  for  the  people 
around?  Why,  the  farmer  class  would  increase  tenfold. 
The  labourers  would  have  good  pay,  and  a four-acre  plot 
attached  to  their  dwellings.  They  would  retire  as  little 
farmers  by  and  by,  and  a new  race  of  stalwart  labonrera 
would  grow  up,  to  whom  good  wages  could  be  paid.  The 
population  would  increase  enormously.  Instead  of  our 
Tillsges  decaying  and  gradually  going  down  and  down  as 
th^  now  do,  they  would  grow  up  into  townships,  with  gas,  i 
and  town-halls,  and  public  baths,  and  all  the  appliances  of 
civilised  life.  Trade  would  flourish  wonderfully,  independ- 
ent of  anyEldorados  abroad.  Butchers  and  other  trades- 
men would  drive  a roaring  trade.  The  people  would 
require,  and  could  then  afi'ord  to  pay  for,  decent  food, 
clothing,  and  furnitnre.  As  they  would  also  demand  a 
different  sort  ot  house  to  .live  in  than  they  possess  at 
present,  there  would  be  enough  building  required  to  em- 
ploy all  the  builders  for  some  generations  to  come ; in 
fact,  the  nationalisation  of  the  land  is  all  that  is  required 
to  bring  back  prosperity  to  the  country.  I must  offer 
Messrs.  Powell  ibe  advice  to  study  the  whole  land  ques-  ' 
tion,  read  Bine  Books,  as  I do,  and  every  author  from  j 
John  Stuart  Mill  downwards  who  has  written  upon  this  I 
subject,  and  they  will  find  the  fallacies  that  underlie  the  ' 
apologies  for  the  present  system,  unless  it  suits  personal ' 
interests  to  become  apologists.  I dare  say  it  would  suit  I 
my  private  interests  to  row  in  with  the  •'  big-wig«,"  but  I j 
will  not  have  the  pillow  of  my  death-bed  stuffed  with  ' 
thorns  if  I know  it.  I will  speak  the  truth,  end  shame  I 
the — dukes.  Tour  correspondents  doubt  the  fact  that  any  j 
nobleman  has  an  income  of  l,6uO,OO.L  per  annum.  Now 
it  is  notorious  that  a paragraph  went  the  round  of  the  I 
papers  nncontradicted  that  the  Westminsterproperty  had  '■ 
incresued  fourfold  in  value  in  a quarter  of  a century.  If 
four  times  four  arc  not  sixteen,  will  the  gentlemen  tell  mo 
what  it  is  ? As  to  600,000f.  a-yesr,  that  is  the  income  of 
more  than  one  peer  of  the  realm;  bnt  anyhow,  they  have 
more  of  the  space  allotted  to  the  children  of  men  than  is  I 
necessary  or  proper,  and  they  will  have  to  give  some  of  it  | 
op  one  day,  or,  as  I said  before,  a revolution  is  inevitable.  ■ 

With  regard  to  America,  I may  state  that  loften  receive 
American  papers,  and  that  I constantly  read  jeremiads 
on  the  grinding  capitalists  and  land-sharks  of  the  Transat- 
lantic  Republic,  That  there  are  scoundrels  in  America 
who  wonld  bring  about  the  same  abominable  land 
monopoly  as  this  country  groans  under,  there  can  he  no 
doubt,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  very  stringeut 
land  laws  will  be  shortly  passed.  One  thing  is  in  favour 
of  the  Yankees, — they  have  not  any  laws  of  primogeniture 
and  entail,  and  the  Stewart,  Astor,  and  other  properties 
will  soon  fall  to  pieces  by  a natural  process,  as  our 
“peerage  property''  would  do  in  this  country  but  for  our 
absurd  land  laws.  Another  advantage  the  American  has 
over  us  is  that  he  can  have  an  acre  or  a hundred  acres  of 
land  transferred  to  him  as  easily  as  if  be  were  buying  a 
horse  or  a piano,  while  in  this  country  it  is  such  a fuss  and 
expense  to  buy  land  that  people  are  afraid  to  invest  when 
they  might  otherwise  do  soj  and  this  reminds  me  that  your 
correspondents  ask,  '■  What  peer  wonld  refuse  to  turn  his 
estate  to  batter  account?  " W'hy,  I venture  to  say  that 
if  Messrs.  H.  & R.  Powell  were  to  make  proposals  to  any 
Agents  of  the  nohiliiy  to  purchase  or  take  on  lease  auy  one 
estate  for  the  parpoae  of  dividing  it  into  small  farms,  they 
would  find  if  they  did  not  actually  get  a curt  refusal,  that 
there  were  such  innumerable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  getting 
A slice  of  any  of  these  parchment-hampered  desert-warrens 
that  the  thing  would  fall  to  the  ground.  I cut  from  the 
£ridporCyewt  the  following  advertisement : — “This  is  to 
give  notice,  that  any  person  or  persons  found  trespassing 
or  nnttiDg  in  Powerstock  Common,  or  any  of  the  woods 
belonging  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Sandwich,  will  be 
prosecuted  as  the  law  directs.-— By  order,  John  Rowe.*' 

Yon  see.  Sir,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  declares  in  this  ad- 
vertisement that  he  has  defied  all  law,  honour,  citizen 
rights,  and  national  custom  in  order  to  absorb  Power- 
etock  Common.  If  he  succeeds  in  keeping  a cowed  and 
starving  people  from  asserting  their  rights  for  a few 
years  longer,  Powerstock  Common  will  be  certainly  peer- 
age property;  but  how  is  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  to  sell 
or  lease  that  which  is  not  bis  own  ? The  fact  is,  and  I 
most  take  the  risk  of  loosing  my  good  character  for 
moderation  with  Messrs.  H.  & R.  Powell  when  1 say  it, 
that  most  of  the  peers  have  no  title  to  their  property 
good  enough  to  transfer,  and  that  is  why  they  cannot 
and  will  not  hear  of  leases,  and  that  is  why  the  Parlia- 
ments of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  one  wholly,  and  the 
other  mostly  composed  of  landowners,  cannot,  dare  not, 
and  will  not  pass  a compulsory  Tenant  Right  Bill.  Your 
correspondents  have  mentioned  Mr.  U echi  as  an  authority 
on  the  land  question.  I will  accept  him  as  such,  aud  I 
vrill  tell  them  just  one  or  two  things  which  that  able  mao 
has  said  in  support  of  my  theory.  In  September,  1857, 
Alderman  Mecni  declared  in  a speech  delivered  in  Lon- 
don, that  his  own  men  made  of  their  allotments  forty 
times  as  mneh  as  the  large  farmers,  aod  that  there 
are  22,000,000  acres  of  poor  permanent  pasture  yielding 
next  to  nothing,  which  might  be  turned  into  rich  garden 
allotments  for  the  working  classes  ; and  I say  that  I can 
confirm  Mr.  Meohi's  words,  for  I went  into  an  allotment 
•ground  in  Somerset  not  long  ago,  and  I found  that  men 


with  one-eighth  of  an  acre  were  CTowing  stuff  worth  201. 
This  shows  1601,  per  acre.  Lord  Derby  in  a speech  at 
Liverpool  said  the  land  could  yield  double  the  food  it 
does,  and  I say  in  the  hands  of  the  people  it  would  yield 
tenfold,  twentyfold,  ay,  fortyfold  what  it  does  now. 

As  to  yonr  correspondent,  “ W.  H.  W.,”  I think  he  is 
not  far  from  the  political  kingdom  of  heaveu,  but  he  must 
not  be  afraid  of  " setting  class  against  class.’’  The  robbed 
onght  to  be  set  against  the  robbers.  I can  assure  him 
that  my  figures  are  right  enough  about  the  rating  of 
man.douB,  and  I hope  he  will  thoroughly  investigate  this 
matter. 

Gbobcb  Miichbli,  “ One  from  the  Plough,’’ 


PERCEPTION  OF  COLOUR. 

Reading  Mr.  Wallace’s  paper  in  Macmillan, 
I paused  for  reflection,  and,  looking  round  the 
room,  where  many  diversities  of  colour  were 
open  to  view,  I found  that  the  eye  rested 
instinctively  upon  and  recognised  the  greens; 
I then  said  that  I would  pick  out  the  reds,  which 
required  a distinct  mental  effort:  bright  scarlet 
coming  first.  I now  know  that  this  choice  came 
naturally,  because  of  the  obvious  contrast. 

I then  tried  the  browns,  and  found  them  too 
closely  associated  with  and  graduating  into  the 
reds  to  be  satisfactorily  distinguished.  Here  I 
became  sensible  of  a want,  and  looked  around 
for  blue,  but  bright  blue  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence,  and  such  as  I saw  appeared  hazy ; the 
darker  shades  inclining,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  sng. 

^ gests,  to  black,  the  lighter  shades  fading  into 
white. 

The  whites  glared  in  the  bright  sunshine  : they 
dazed  my  sight  like  glass  roofing;  the  blacks 
shone  as  though  they  had  a white  surface,  and 
only  became  recognised  as  blacks  by  means  of 
their  background,  which  threw  them  into  relief. 
Clearly,  if  all  other  colours  were  removed,  the 
room  would  show  light  and  darkness  only,  but 
there  would  be  glittering  discs  wherever  the  rays 
impinged. 

The  yellows  and  golds  were  the  last  to  be 
distinguished,  having  at  first  involuntarily 
I classed  them  with  tbe  browns;  the  walnuts, 

I mahoganies,  and  rosewoods  serve  as  a neutral 
j tint,  showing  the  wisdom  of  such  choice  for  our 
. domestic  furniture,  and  its  adaptability  in 
I nature. 

j My  sight  recognises  each  shade  of  known 
colours,  and  the  order  quoted  above  is  due  to 
preference  or  natural  selection  only.  The  per- 
ception  of  colour  affords  a very  useful  means 
of  distinguishing  different  objects  and  its  advan- 
tages are  manifold ; there  is  primarily,  the 
sensuous  gratification  of  the  optical  faculty, 
elevated  by  some  favoured  individuals  into  an 
intellectual  power  of  supernal  effect ; we  derive 
from  it  also  definition  of  outline,  order  use 
gradation  in  workmanship,  increased  graoe  of 
construction,  and,  above  all,  the  association  of 
ideas,  embracing  all  the  powers  of  memory, 
affection,  life.  Tbe  eye  drinks  in  light,  and  all 
that  follows  is  an  appurtenance  or  adjunct  of 
the  sense  of  eight  in  man,  dependent,  however 
on  what  is  called  “ the  education  of  the  eye.” 

Obviously,  those  undulations  of  light  which 
produce  in  us  the  perception  of  colour  have  an 
effect  which  we  find  gratifying,  this  apparently 
concerns  the  senaorinm ; we  do  not  at  present 
know  whether  this  pleasurable  sensation  results 
from  the  momentum  of  these  undulations,  or  from 
the  eyes’  own  power  cf  reproducing  exact  pictures 
by  reflection  ; but  of  these  sensations  the  green 
effects  are  found  most  soothing,  the  blues  most 
stimulating,  reds  most  violent,  yellow  the  most 
equable,  white  the  moat  natural,  being  merely 
the  sensation  of  light,  while  black  is  trne 
quiescence  or  darkness  itself.  The  perception 
of  colour  is  therefore  as  much  a distinct  seusa- 
tion  as  is  the  handling  of  a chair,  A.  H. 


CLEOPATRA’S  NEEDLE. 

The  expected  arrival  of  this  ancient  relic 
excites  so  much  public  interest  as  to  the  site  of 
its  allocation,  that  a few  remarks  may  not  at  the 
moment  be  inopportune. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  that,  first  of 
all,  the  position  chosen  shculd  be  upon  a more 
than  ordinarily  public  thoroughfare,  and  open  to 
view;  besides  that,  it  should  not  conflict  with 
any  other  public  monument,  nor  be  overshadowed 
by  any  lofcy  edifice. 

As  to  the  allocation  of  the  model,  clone  to  tbe 
Houses  of  Parliament,  St.  Margaret’s  Church, 
and  Abbey,  surrounded  by  artistically  sculptured 
modern  memorials,  and  some  ancient  statuary, 
it  would  convert  the  pretty  gardens  into  a 
dreamy  “ Campo  Santo,”  where  the  character  of 
the  treasure  would  be  perverted,  if  not  wholly 
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effaced.  Leaving  out  of  question  other  sites 
, already  put  forward,  that  iu  the  Green  Park,  on 
the  highest  elevation  close  to  Piccadilly  (nearly 
opposite  the  Club),  is  ostensibly  the  best;  but 
another  position,  much  more  appropriate,  as 
being  close  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
and  near  to  the  splendid  new  buildings,  now 
nearly  completed,  is  here  suggested:  it  is 
the  interval  between  the  Old  Museum  and 
Thurloe-square,  where  the  Cromwell-road  is  at 
thejunobiou  over  160  ft.  wide,  and  where  the 
open  planted  grounds  of  the  Musenm  on  one 
side,  and  of  Thurloe-equare  on  the  other,  would 
lend  dignity  to  the  object  in  view.  If  it  were 
decided  to  adopt  this  position,  the  obelisk  might 
be  placed  either  in  the  mid  road,  or  else  in  the 
garden  of  the  Exhibition,  close  to  tbe  Cromwell- 
road,  north  side,  where  it  would  be  equally 
oonspiouoQS  in  all  directions. 

If  placed  upon  a pedestal,  this  ought  not  to 
exceed  6 ft.  in  height ; and  if  a monolith  of 
granite  could  be  procured,  of,  say,  3 ft.  or  4 ft. 
iu  thickness,  to  cap  the  base,  it  would  be  more 
appropriate. 

As  an  additional  tribute  of  dignity  to  our 
unequalled  National  Institution,  few  will  dis- 
agree with  the  allocation  as  recommended  by 

T.  H.  H. 


VENTILATION  : GOLDSMITH 
RESIDENCES. 

Sib,-;— Mr.  Banister  Fletcher’s  ventilation  of  these  build- 
ings will  moat  assuredly  not  answer,  if  by  ventilation  we 
are  to  understand  tbe  admission  of  fresh  air  withont  dis- 
comfort. True  enough  fresh  air  will  enter  the  rooms  as  ho 
has  shown  (».«.  through  perforations  in  the  head  of  the 
sash,  and  perforated  zinc  panels  in  the  top  architrave),  bat  j 
in  winter,  owing  to  its  densitv  and  coldness,  together  with  i 
the  suotiooal  power  of  the  floe  from  the  fire,  it  will  be  , 
a nuisance  to  the  occupants  of  the  rooms — the  perforated  ’ 
zinc  notwithstanding.  Mr.  F.  tells  us  that  “ the  problem  , 
was  how  to  obtain  ventilation  day  aud  night  in  such  a ' 
position  as  to  be  nunoticed  by  tbe  tenants ; for  as  you  are  . 
well  aware,  the  first  thing  that  is  done  by  the  majority  of  ' 
tenants  oftbe  class  for  which  these  residences  are  mteudod 
ie  to  paste  over  or  otherwise  block  up  all  ventUators,’'  .. 
And  this  will  be  the  fate  of  Mr.  P.’s  ventilators.  I wonder  t 
whether  Mr.  F.  has  treated  the  windows  of  his  own  house  ^ 
in  the  manner  be  suggests,  and  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
a winter’s  experience  under  them.  If  he  has  not— and  I 
am  sure  he  has  not — 1 advise  him  to  do  so  before  he  again 
adopts  it.  The  thing  is  radicallr  wrong,  and  the  per- 
forated zinc  merely  modifies  the  nuisance.  Can  Mr.  F. 
tell  your  readers  whore  it  has  been  tried  and  approved  ? 

Htgua. 

Five  other  correspondents  object  to  the  plan. 


CUTTING  OFF  THE  GAS  TOO  SOON. 

BLAKE  V.  THE  LONDON  GAS  COMPANY. 

This  case  was  heard  in  the  Brompton  County 
Court  the  other  day.  The  plaintiff,  a painter 
and  gas-fitter,  of  Walton-street,  Chelsea,  sought 
to  recover  damages  against  the  defendants  for 
improperly  cutting  off  his  gas  and  removing  the 
meter. 

It  appeared  from  tbe  evidence  that  the  plaintiff  had 
been  but  a very  small  customer  of  the  defendants,  aud  on 
the  Stb  of  July  last,  two  of  the  defendants'  servauts  passed 
tbe  premises  in  Walton-street,  and  discovered  that 
brokers  were  in  possession.  Fearful  that  the  meter 
should  be  lost  or  damaged,  they  went  in,  and  withont  any 
notice,  detached  it  from  the  pipes  and  took  it  away. 

On  behalf  of  the  pluintilT  it  was  not  denied  that  he  was  in 
a very  impeeunious  position,  but  it  was  contended  that  the 
loss  of  the  gas,  nnder  tbe  circumstances,  made  his  affdirs 
worse ; also  that  theOaa  Company  were  bound,  under  Act 
of  Parliament,  to  give  twenty-four  hours’  notice  of  the  re- 
moval of  tbe  meter. 

The  jury  returned  averdictfor  the  plaintiff  for  6L 


OVERCROWDING  IN  CHELSEA. 

A LESSON  TO  LANDLOEDS. 

At  the  Weatminster  Police  Court,  on  the  5th 
inet.,  Mr.  Charlee  Edney,  the  owner  of  the 
premiflee,  10,  Symond’a-street,  Chelsea,  was 
summoned  to  show  cause  why  an  order  should 
not  be  made  on  him  requiring  him  to  do  away 
with  certain  existing  nuisances  at  the  house  in 
question. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Young,  the  sanitary  inspector  of  tbo 
parish  of  Chelsea,  said  the  defendant  had  notice  on  the 
tub  of  last  month  to  abate  nuisances  that  existed  on  the 
premises,  viz.,  that  the  drains  were  untrapped,  water  of 
a fcotid  character  percolating  the  foundaiiuns,  and  other 
neglect  of  sanitary  precautions.  The  notice  bad  been 
tutally  disregarded,  and  on  the  29tb  ult.  the  summons  was 
taken  out,  to  which  tbe  defendant  did  not  now  appear. 
It  was  a six-roomed  house,  occupied  by  no  less  than  six 
families,  amounting  to  twenty-three  souls ; the  ground  of 
the  yard  was  rotten,  and  the  soil  from  the  neglected 
drains,  which  were  opened  on  the  29lh  nit.,  and  had  not 
been  closed,  was  lying  about  tbe  yard,  and  the  basement 
was  in  a filthy  state,  so  much  so  that  Dr.  Barclay,  the 
medical  officer,  was  of  opinion  that  epidemic  disorders 
would  be  spread.  Already  the  parish  had  taken  pro- 
ceedings against  the  owner  for  overcrowding  the 
premises. 

Mr.  D'Eynconrt  said  be  should  make  an  order  that  thn 
work  be  done  in  twenty-one  days. 

Mr,  Young  said  the  matter  was  a serious  one.  Tbo 
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DB  were  stopped  and  conld  be  nnetopped  in  a day  or 
, and  the  whole  of  the  work  done  in  three  or  four 
i with  due  attention.  , , i va 

[r  D’Eyncourt  made  the  order  for  the  work  to  be 
e in  aeven  days,  and  the  coats  of  the  proceedings  to 
paid.  


ffisttllama. 


rhe  Importance  of  Training  the  Senses. 

'he  importance  of  training  or  educating  the 
isea  becomes  evident  when  we  reflect  that  it 
from  impressions  received  throngb  the  eye 
i the  ear  that  men  are  enabled  to  bear  witness 
wbab  passes  in  the  external  world;  and 
sobers  of  drawing  and  of  mnsio  only  fully 
ow  what  false  witnesses,  without  any  mal 
’pense  these  senses  are  before  they  have  been 
jperly  trained.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  either 
it  it  is  npon  the  testimony  of  these  two  senses 
it  oharacter  and  life  are  frequently  at  stake, 
le  desire  to  obey  the  commandment,  Thou 
alt  not  bear  false  witness,”  may  be  strengthened, 
t evidence,  nevertheless,  cannot  be  guaranteed 
a man  being  pub  upon  his  oath.  For  if  a wit. 
ss  be  an  imperfeot  observer  by  eye  and  by  ear, 
he  commonly  is,  in  default  of  his  not  having 
coived  that  sense-training  upon  which  we  are 
aisbinf^,  he  may  quite  oonsoientiously  swear  to 
e abs'olute  truth  of  hia  false  impressions,  of 
e imperfect  perceptions.  There  is  an  art- 
acher  who  frequently  points  this  moral  in  his 

«Ifj>  he  says,  ‘you  misapprehend  the 

nth  with  respect  to  the  model  immediately 
jfore  you,  and  biding  yonr  own  time  to  be 
iliberately  inspected,  how  can  you  expect  to 
icnrotely  observe  and  recollect  the  moving 
lenes  and  oocnrrences  of  every-day  life  P’  It 

however,  nob  only  in  the  witness-box  that 
•ained  senses  are  required,  but  for  the  recogni. 
on  and  appreciation  of  beauty  in  nature  to  pre- 
de  watchfully  over  all  kinds  of  work,  and  to 
idow  the  arts  and  the  manufactures  of  a nation 
ith  those  excellent  qualities  which  would  ensure 
leir  appreciation  throughout  the  civilised  world, 
re  are  now,  of  course,  referring  more  imme. 
lately  to  the  sense  of  eight.  Ton  will  find  that 
sinters  and  sculptors  can  more  readily  turn 
leir  hands  to  any  kind  of  work  than  any  other 
jen,— and  why  ? Not  solely  booauso  their  pro- 
sssions  require  the  greatest  nicety  of  touch,  but 
■eoause  their  sense  of  vision  having  been  better 

rained  they  see  more  correctly Drawing, 

aodelling,  and  instrumental  music  contribute 
espeotively  bo  the  perfecting  of  sight  and  of 
ouoh,  and  of  hearing  and  of  touch,— to  the  per- 
eotions  of  those  three  most  important  senses  by 
rhiob  all  work  is  compassed.  They  are  to  those 
enses  what  gymnastics  are  to  the  general 
►hysique.”* 

Suggested  National  Collection  of  Photo- 
rrapbs.— ” One  of  the  Many”  writes  to  the 
Daily  News  proposing  that  the  National  Gallery 
iuthorities  should  “make  and  exhibit  for  pubho 
aenefit  a national  collection  of  photographs  that 
ihould  show  by  means  of  permanent  fair-sized 
chotographs,  taken  from  the  objects  themselvos  — 
ie  complete  a collection  as  possible  of  the  time- 
aononred  treasures  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
irohitecture— the  relics  of  the  best  times  of  art 
that  those  who  travel  go  abroad  to  see.  Thus, 
the  collection  should  comprehend  photographs  of 
saoh  of  the  famous  buildings  and  valued  ruins  ; 
those  of  a kind  hung  together,  and  gronped 
aooordiog  to  their  style,  with  photographs  again 
of  rich  details  enlarged.  It  should  show  the 
famous  pictures,  each  artist’s  works  being  hung 
together,  and  grouped  by  their  subjects.  The 
antique  statues  and  bas-reliefs ; those  of  the  same 
personages  together  and  grouped  by  their  atti- 
tudes.  And  Michelangelo’s  statuary.  Lastly, 
the  whole  number  of  photographs  should  be 
repeated  on  a small  scale,  grouping  them  ac- 
cording  to  the  towns  to  which  each  object 
belongs.  Such  a school  as  this  collection  would 
be  ought  to  improve  gradually  the  art  of  the 
country,  when  architects  and  those  who  employ 
them — painters  and  sculptors,  and  those  who 
jndge  their  work — have  the  power  of  seeing  and 
growing  familiar  with  the  best  samples  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  in  art  that  the  world 


The  Rivers  Pollution  Act,  1876.— The 
first  public  inquiry  under  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Act  of  1876  was  held  at  Canterbury  on  the  24th 
ult.  by  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  who  attended 
to  hear  an  application  by  the  local  sanitary 
authority  for  a certificate  under  the  Act  in  ques- 
tion, to  the  effect  that  the  means  used  by  them 
for  rendering  harmless  the  sewage  matter  flow- 
ing or  carried  into  the  river  Stour  from  their 
sewage  outfall  works  are  the  beat  or  only  prac- 
ticable and  available  means  under  the  ciroum- 
stances  of  the  case.  The  application  was  opposed 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  East  Kent. 
Evidence  was  called  to  show  that  since  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  Canterbury  sewage  works  in  1868 
the  river  below  the  outfall,  for  a distance  of 
about  eight  miles,  was  constantly  in  an  impure 
state,  the  water  being  discoloured,  and  there 
being  a thick  black  sediment  at  the  bed  of  the 
stream ; also  that  a most  offensive  smell  arose 
from  the  water,  and  that  some  of  the  men  who 
work  in  a boat  used  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  had  been  stricken  down  with  typhoid 
fever,  cansed  presumably  by  the  “abominable 
stench,”  as  one  witness  termed  it.  The  town 
council  have  adopted  a crude  form  of  filtration, 
which,  according  to  the  witnesses  for  the  com- 
missioners,  is  utterly  incapable  ofj  purifying  the 
sewage  matter  so  as  to  render  it  harmless.  It 
was  shown,  also,  that  irrigation  conld  be  con- 
reniently  carried  on  in  connexion  with  the  works. 
After  hearing  the  evidence,  the  inspector  said  he 
would  make  a personal  inspection  of  the  works 
and  the  river,  and  would  then  report  the  result 
of  his  inquiry  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 


Lectures  on  Health.— Under  the  auspices 
the  Trades  Guild  of  Learning,  a course  of 
elve  lectures  on  “Life  and  Health”  will. he 
livered  in  the  Town-hall,  Shoreditch,  by  Dr. 
ohardson,  P.R.S.,  commencing  on  Monday 
suing  next,  to  be  continued  on  subsequent 
esdays  and  Fridays. 


“Symmetrical  Education.’ 
tb,  Elder,  & Co.  1873. 


By  W.  CftTe  Tbomas, 


The  Labour  Question  in  America.— An 
American  paper  says  that  the  A.  & W.  Sprague 
estate,  New  York,  now  employs  about  10,000 
hands,  and  Mr.  Chaffee,  the  trustee  and  manager, 
says  that,  although  the  men  are  now  receiving 
less  wages  than  at  any  period  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Sprague  Works,  nearly  half  a oentnry 
since,  he  has  never  seen  them  so  contented.  He 
asoribes  the  cheerful  condition  of  his  working 
people  under  low  wages  and  the  general  labour 
disturbances  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  estate 
famishes  each  head  of  a family  enough  ground  for 
a good-sized  garden,  or  from  a quarter  to  half 
an  acre  of  tillable  ground.  The  scant  wages  have 
forced  them  to  carefully  cultivate  these  little 
plots,  and  the  people  find  that  they  can  almost 
raise  subsistence  for  their  families.  So,  instead 
of  want,  they  have  fair  snpport,  and  even  many 
luxuries,  for  their  families,  and  from  the  lowest 
wages  are  able  to  lay  by.  Besides,  the  care  of 
cultivating  these  gardens,  and  keeping  a pig  or 
cow,  or  both,  not  only  holds  the  men  from  the 
dissipation  incident  to  idle  boors,  but  furnishes 
healthful  recreation,  and  inouloatea  a home 
sentiment  and  sense  of  seonrity  and  proprietor, 
ship  that  eminently  improves  the  morale  of  the 
laboorer. 

New  Non-Pauper  Hospital  for  Paying 
Patients.— Last  week  the  memorial-atone  of 
the  first  permanent  hospital  for  the  reception^ of 
poor,  but  non-pauper,  patients,  under  the  37th 
section  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  was  laid.  On 
Thursday,  the  members  of  the  District  Board 
met  at  the  offices  in  High-street,  Poplar,  whence 
they  were  conveyed  to  Plaistow.  Mr.  E.  L. 
Braoebridge,  a member  of  the  Board,  is  honorary 
architect  of  the  building.  The  clerk  of  the 
works  is  Mr.  C.  Brown;  the  builder  and  oon- 
tractor,  Mr.  J.  W.  Martin,  of  Stratford.  The 
ground  measures  196  ft.  by  170  ft.,  and  with  the 
building  will  cost  14,0001.  There  will  be  two 
blocks  or  pavilions,  two  stories  in  height,  each 
block  to  accommodate  thirty-six  patients.  A 
third  block  will  contain  the  administrative  de- 
partment.  The  coat  is  to  be  spread  over  twenty 
years,  and  a halfpenny  rate  on  the  present 
assesameut  will  more  than  repay  principal  and 
interest. 

New  Sessions-Hoom  at  Northop,  near 
Mold. —A  pictnreeque  gabled  structure  has 
just  been  erected  in  the  village  of  Northop,  to 
serve  as  a new  sesBiona.room  and  police-station. 
The  lower  portion  np  to  the  first  floor  is  of  red 
brick,  and  the  windows  have  mnllions  of  brick, 
but  above  that  there  is  black  and  white  timber 
framing,  with  wood  casement  windows.  The 
building  is  roofed  with  green  slates,  and  has 
been  lately  erected  by  Mr.  J.  Scott  Bankes,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Douglas,  architect,  of 
Chester,  at  a total  cost  of  7501.  It  is  oustemary 
in  this  part  of  the  country  to  hold  Petty  Sessions 
in  hotels  and  publio-houees,  but  this,  it  has  been 
thought,  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  dignity  of 
the  bench,  and  hence  the  erection  of  these  new 
buildings. 


Victorian  Schools  of  Design.— At  the 

sixth  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  pupils 
of  Schools  of  Design  associated  with  the  Tech- 
nological Commission,  Judge  Bindon,  who  pre- 
sided, congratulated  the  pupils,  teachers,  and 
committees  of  the  Schools  of  Design  on  the 
progress  that  it  was  evident  had  been  made.  It 
was  a general  opinion  that  the  exhibition  this 
year  was  the  best  that  had  yet  been  held.  The 
committee  had  feared  that  in  design  and  orua- 
mental  and  mechanical  drawing  there  might  be 
failure,  but  in  those  subjects  the  pnpils  had  been 
better  than  in  others,  The  President  concluded 
by  remarking  that  there  was  an  examination  of 
competitors  for  prizes  at  every  exhibition,  and 
it  was  most  thorongh.  This  year  206  submitted 
themselves.  There  were  now  twenty-two  schools, 
and  1,458  scholars  attending  them.  Professor 
M‘Coy  also  addressed  the  assemblage  shortly. 
The  distribution  of  prizes  then  took  place.  The 
successful  competitors  were  from  many  schools,, 
the  teachers  whose  scholars  succeeded  best 
being  Messrs.  Brunn  (Ballarat),  Sasse  and  Pye 
(Geelong),  Oldham  (Ballarat  West),  Roberta 
(Trades’  Hall),  Carter,  <feo. 

House  Ventilation. — At  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  John  Westmorland,  a large  party  attended 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Emil  Quack,  Green- 
bank  House,  Mossley-bill,  Liverpool,  to  inspect 
' a new  method  of  house  ventilation  patented 
by  him.  The  ventilator  is  constrnoted  of  an 
iron  frame,  which  fulfils  a double  purpose.  The 
object  obtained  is  the  rapid  abstraction  of  air 
from  its  position  in  the  ceiling  of  a room.  In 
the  presence  of  the  company  experiments  were 
made,  and,  with  the  windows  and  doors  closed,  by 
the  application  of  an  anemometer  to  the  extrac- 
tion flue,  it  was  shown  that  it  registered  560  oubio 
feet  of  air  per  minute,  which  is  equivalent  to 
changing  the  entire  atmosphere  of  the  room 
every  six  minutes.  With  the  door  open,  allowing 
greater  inlet,  the  anemometer  registered  1,440  ft- 
per  minnte,  eqnivalent  to  changing  the  entire  air 
of  the  room  in  three  minutes.  In  this  room  a 
brisk  fire  was  burning  at  the  time.  There  were 
other  experiments  made  in  the  library,  without 
a fire,  when  the  anemometer  registered  320  oubio 
feet  per  minute,  being  equivalent  toohanging  the- 
air  of  the  room  every  five  minutes. 


Intimidation  by  a Joiner.  — Before  the 
Oldham  magistrates,  the  other  day,  Joseph 
Wharmby  was  charged  with  intimidation.  The 
evidence  went  to  show  that  the  defendant  and 
a number  of  other  joiners  oat  on  strike  formed 
a picket  and  went  to  the  works  of  Mr.  E.  Whit- 
taker,  joiner  and  builder,  to  catch  the  work- 
men as  they  were  leaving  for  their  homes- 
Defendant  threatened  one  of  the  workmen,  and 
afterwards  went  into  the  yard  of  the  works,  and 
was  ordered  ont  by  Mr.  Nathan  Ruoroft,  the 
manager,  whom  be  said  he  would  “remember,’^ 
and  be  afterwards  threatened  to  stick  a knife 
into  him.  William  Clegg,  a workman  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Whittaker,  further  stated  that  he 
was  going  home  on  the  night  in  question,  and 
was  met  by  the  defendant,  who  asked  him  if  ho 
was  “ knobstickmg.”  Witness  replied  that  he 
was  not,  but  merely  looking  after  his  own  inte- 
rests. Defendant  thereupon  challenged  him  to- 
fight,  and  said  he  would  “ do  for  him.”  Defendant 
was  committed  to  prison  for  one  month. 

Dispute  regarding  Plans. — At  the  Sheriff 
Small  Debt  Court,  Wick,  on  the  2Dd  inst.,  an 
action  was  raised  before  Sheriff  Russel,  by  Mr- 
AlexanderM'Tavish,  architect,  Inverness, against 
the  managers  of  theUnited  Presbyterian  Church,. 
Pulteneytown,  for  payment  (51.  Ss.)  of  designs 
submitted  in  competition  for  the  new  United 
Prosbyterian  Church,  now  in  course  of  erection. 
The  question  was  whether  the  pursuer  was- 
entitled  to  payment  on  the  plans  being  opened 
and  exhibited;  or  whether  they  were  to  be 
exhibited  in  competition  with  others,  and,  if 
approved  of,  retained.  The  Sheriff  having  heard 
parties,  found  that  the  managers  of  the  ohnroh 
had  dealt  in  good  faith  with  the  pursner,  and 
that  the  plana  conld  never  come  into  com- 
petition without  being  opened,  and  therefore 
Laoilzied  the  defenders  from  the  oonclueiona  of 
the  action. 

Suicide  of  Mr.  Raphael  Brandon.— We 
regret  to  announce  that  Mr.  Raphael  Brandon 
architect,  committed  suicide  on  Monday  after- 
noon  at  his  chambers,  Clement’s-inn,  by  shooting 
himself  in  the  temple  with  a pistol.  The  de- 
ceased  gentleman’s  manner  of  late  is  said  to 
have  been  sufficiently  strange  to  cause  some 
anxiety  to  his  friends.  Mr.  Brandon  leaves- 
behind  him  a widow  and  one  child. 
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The  Pneumatic  Clocks  of  Vienna. — Hr. 
John  Fabtorioi,  of  Bradford,  a practical  clock 
and  watoh  maker,  states  that  on  a recent  visit  to 
Vienna  he  bad  the  opportnnitj  of  thoronghly 
inspecting  the  system  adopted  by  an  Austrian 
engineer,  Herr  C.  A.  Hayrhofer,  who  has  hit  upon 
the  expedient  of  pnenmatio  tubes  as  a means  of 
securing  uniformity  in  the  time  of  clocks  in  any 
part  of  the  city.  Tubes  are  laid  in  the  streets 
from  the  central  station  in  which  is  the  “master 
clock,  or  rather  two  clocks  working  together 
and  should  one  get  wrong  the  other  keeps  in 
motion,  and  an  alarm-bell  is  rang  to  indicate 
to  the  attendant  that  something  is  wrong,  and 
he  at  once  rectifies  it.  The  air  is  pumped  from 
the  station;  and  just  as  gas  or  water  can  be 
taken  into  houses  by  means  of  pipes,  so  can  the 
pueumatic  tabes  be  laid,  and  people  can  receive 
their  time  just  as  they  get  their  water  and 
gap,  the  tubes  being  always  kept  fully  charged 
with  air.  Branches  can  bo  taken  in  any  direc. 
tion.  Housekeepers  and  others  can  be  relieved 
of  the  trouble  pf  winding  up  their  clocks,  as 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  required  in  the  pneumatic 
sptem.  A small  yearly  charge  is  made  for  the 
clocks,  and  there  is  no  further  expense  or 
trouble. 

Sewer  Ventilation  in  Gloncesber.— Hr 
llausergh,  the  borough  engineer  of  Gloucester 
has  issued  a report  on  the  ventilation  of  the  city 
sewers.  He  defends  the  system  he  has  carried 
cut  in  the  added  parts  of  tho  city  of  ventilating 
the  sewers  as  the  most  effective  method  of  pre' 
venting  the  accumulation  of  injurious  gaees  He 
recommends  that  the  ventilators  be  increased  in 
nnmber.and  that  hoose-drain  branches  shonld  bs 
ventilated  by  having  soil.pipcs  catried  up  above 
the  roofs  m so, table  places.  He. ays  Ihegreater 
the  number  of  ventilators  the  better,  Sid  be 
advises  that  all  the  old  setters  be  kept  clean  and 
free  from  deposit,  the  renewal  of  old  setters 
through  which  tho  sewage  penetrates,  and  to 
carry  out  tbrongh  the  sewers  io  the  old  citv  a 
system  of  ventilation  similar  in  principle  and 
extent  to  that  in  operation  in  the  added  districts 
Ventilators,  he  says,  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
manholes,  and  300  onght  to  be 

Excavations  at  Trier.-At  Trier  fresh  er- 

Boman  Emperor  s palace.  A groat  number  of 
marble  Blabs  turned  np,  as  well  as  a marble 
torso  which  onee  belonged  to  a lifo  size  drape.t 
figure.  Near  by,  one  half  of  asoulptnred  female 

berot’rH‘’t“  which  may  have 

belonged  to  the  figure,  were  dug  un.  Fraf»men'8 

Wd  h''  W'''*'  paintings  we°r6  also 

laid  bare.  Eioavatious  made  by  way  of  trial 
near  the  oily  wall  produced  surpriaiogly  rich 
results,  such  as  the  sculptured  bead  of  a satjr 
a very  expressive  head  of  a winged  Morpheus; 
with  closed  eyes  j the  head  of  a woman  and  one  of 
a youth  ; a great  many  fragments  of  arms,  various 
torsos,  and  pieces  of  drapery.  Other  antiquities 
are  expected  to  come  up.  ^ 

damage 

done  by  the  fire  which  occurred  last  Sunday 
morning,  on  the  premises  of  the  Patent  Concrete 
Building  Apparatus  Company,  in  the  Btaokfriare. 
fS!:'!-"’'  • interfere  with  the  works,  and 

that  business  will  be  carried  on  as  usual. 


[Oct.  13,  1877. 


For  paiDtiog  and  decorative  works  at  64,  Clereland- 
arcbUe’o^-I^^  Office.  Mr.  J.  TavenorFeny, 

Pitman  & Cuthbertson  £530  0 0 

Clemen's  487  0 0 

Clark  H Bracey  (acceptedj  417  0 0 


H Chalk  Farm' 

road,  for  Mr.  0.  Bacon.  Mr.  J.  R.  Furnise,  architect 


King 

Sommerville  & Smith 

Drew  

Chessnra 

Harris  & Wardrop  

Manley  & Rogers 

Wall  Brothers  (accepted) 


93J  0 
911  0 


0 0 


81/  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a coachman’s  residence  stables  and 
Ri^l^  Harrow  Weal! 

Mev.w;  p -Ttie  late  Mr.  H.  L.  Roumieu  & 

Me.srs.  Roumieu  & Aesteven  Bill,  architects : 

Lawlord  (accepted) £■>  311  jo 


For  the  ^ection  of  a gardener's  shed  at  the  French 
Protestant  Bospita!,  4 ictoria  Part,  for  the  eovernor  and 
directors.  Mr  Reginald  8t.  A.  Roumieu,  honorar?  archi 
tect.  ilo  quantities  supplied:—  uuorary  arcni- 

Birthcilomew  j>oq-  „ 

Lncgraire  4 Barge 339  0 0 

Maoey  & Son  (accepted)  ' 310  0 0 


For  new  barracks,  ShornclilTe. 

Clemmans  (accepted). 


For  retaining  walls  and  forming  and  making  Alhanv 
mr”y™  1 Jones, 


Ford  

Mereweaiher 

Yallaud  & Son 

Humphreys  (accepted)", 


..£403  11  0 
..  377  6 0 
..  310  0 0 
..  205  0 0 


n-lields.  Mr.  W, 


For  rebuilding  houses  in  Lincoln's-i 
Beeston,  architect-  — 

Mojl.  i.  Son £3^82,  „ „ 

tinmniont _ g g 

i Son  J-™  J g 

btaiaes  4 Son  3^(53^  q g 


For  warehouse  and  offices,  Churcli-road,  Batterae^ 
forMessrs.  May  & Baker.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Hansom,  archil 
tect.  Quautuiea  supplied — ‘ 

fl,553  0 0 

Lvtbey  Brothers  1 airt  n /v 

Macey  t Sons  .Ij.g  J g 

aater...  j jg.j  q ^ 

1,410  0 0 

Turtle  4 Appleton  (accepted) ...  1*275  0 0 


For  new  schools,  Tooley-street,  for  the  Rev  Cmnn 
architect.  Quantities  by 

,.£1,395  0 0 

Gregory.  j g,-  ^ ^ 

Stimpaon  & Co i V-o  n r, 

TurtJe  & Appleton  i ';^^  q 0 


For  laundry  in  rear  of  77  and  79,  Bridge-roadW 
■attersea.  for  Mr  Fran.,:,  jjp  ir  . A t ,?  ““  ” 


..  w*  jouuuiy  in  rear 
Battersea,  for  Mr.  Fran 
tect : — 

Appleton  4 Turtle 
Stimpson  4 Co. 

Baker 

Hammond  (gecep ted ) 


VY  es 

H-.ijry  J.  Hansom,  arshi 


III  0 0 


310  0 0 


TO  C’UHKBSFGiSUBNTS 

„ a„,n„  gg, 


publlatlun. 

r^cra.— Tba  reapousibllltv  r 
public  meetiin!*,  reiU.  ol  coar» 


w 


UUAKGEb  FUK  

ANTED"  ADVERTISEMENTS 


For  houses  at  Acton  for  Mr.  W.  M.  Read  • — 

£3,375  0 0 

MaefarlaoeiCo 30J4  q g 

prckersgm.";;;;.';; ° ° 

2,312  0 0 


8IT17ATIO>'a  VACANT. 

flu  UnM  (.boat  fifty  wordY)  or  under 4. 

Kacn  ndditioaaJ  line  {about  ten  Words)  .....i.;;;  « 

aiTPATioNs  Wanted 

PKE-PAYMENT  la  ABSOLUTELY  NECEaSAHY. 
*•*  Po»tjge  SUmpa  muti  not  be  rent. 


For  road-making  and  sewers  for  tho  British  land 
Company.  Limited,  on  their  estate  at  Slratf^d  ■- 

.!!■  9 » 

2 S 8 

i>9  0 0 

11  thard8i^(accepted)  i^gso  q q 


Ne^w7n/to‘'n‘*°Mr°^^"'®V’‘°/?'”  Church, 

by  Mr.^l"  iv.  ‘Quantities 

Riley  

,,2,s 

1:231 

UU  VOB  &Co J ,gg 


..  £1,399 


For  the  construction  of  adi.s  and  shafts  for  the  Droit- 
Conlract  A’c.  1, 

i° £2,102  6 6 ! 

1 fid'  o n 

Brazier  & Weaver  j 093  0 0 

Robinson  1 nun 

HillODXCo gJj-g  9 

L.tw  (accepted) 734  q 


tendees. 


Fotlhsereglionof  the  Viilo,ia  Ironworks  ,o3  I„„ie 
meat  Marehouse,  Bristol,  lor  Mr  4V  HmI-ov  'I'  ^i*' 

•ireet,  Bri.,01.  .Mr.  IV.  Cl.„l„„; 

S 8 8 

sinreh-:::::::::: fl  8 9 

Veel, ;;;;;;; “Jg  g g 

Banner  --H  i o n 

Lewi,  AEdbr.ioke 770  n n 

Philips  4 JelTeries ! 70®  J “ 

Stevens  4 BastOH-  ..  „u  n n 

Cowlin  ® ® 

Hill  (accepted; y-rv  0 n 

Stephens  4 Gardiner gyg  q q 


Hm'  Mr7M.L.,h.m,cl.y 

oiLn^i  Ei,,.  “-■  9!vntiiie.  by  Me.„; 

Downs  4 Co 05  mo  « o 

»'«g  g 9 

linzeiilloo"':::;:: 51™  9 g 

2566  I “ 


For  works  required  in  ihe  extension  of  the  Roval 
Masonic  Insa>utiou  for  boys,  Wood-green  Mr  tiB 
Wilson,  architect  • — 

g g 

iv.igLn,i6o::::::: g g 

M.SgUr'iVhi’.  1;™  g g 

2,-197  0 0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

“THE  BUILDER"  1,  euppll.d  thn  «i^  t 


No.  4i.  w.r.  t- UUKDRIATER; 


iiatA  dtone  or  otjav  tiaamv 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (rfiiifced). 

_ Ciiuarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdfcsi 
also  oust  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kioedom  on 
ipplioation  to  “s  » wu 

Rath  fttone  Office.  Oorsham,  Wilts.  tADvr.] 


Aspnalta. 
deyasel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

iL  BTODART  a 00 

Office : 

_fto.  90.  Oannon-street,  E.O.  [Adtt.1 


Tno  oeysael  and  Jaetallic  liava  AspJiaite 
Compaq  (Mr.  H GIsud).  Offios,  38,  P„alt„, 
It.O.— Tile  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damn 
courses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
shed#  and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms, 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  [Ahvt.] 


®>^^PP^fl»n-roBd,  Islington,  for  the 
London  School  Board  Mr  F u ' y>  i ” ’ i 

Mr.  T.  TL„rnl„„  Gr“  „,  m"  eyfr  .i' 

Hiee-nuiil £8^5„  g g 

Sheffield q q 

. 8.('23  0 0 

Ihompson  7_9^2  0 0 

Pritchard  7^19  n ^ 

“ij‘'i,.s.ie 5,1,1  g g 

7,BS7  g g 

Grover  ly’,-.,,  I „ 

Kirk  4 Randall ]!”!!!!!!  7*296  0 0 


For  part  building  and  completing  of  aix  houses  in  Castle 

"rl'.uS]-"'  J-  H«.oi»; 

Picking  Q 

Isaacs  (accepted) <,5,;  q q 


For  stable,  hay  and  corn  atore,  lo  rear  of  71  Biidop 

ar‘Sitec“  ^ HirchaR.  Mr.  Henry  j.'ktao'm; 

Turtle  4 Appleton £155  q q 

Baker  (accepted)  joo  0 u 


Wdiciaiid  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 
BlaU-s  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
made  m all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for 
immediate  de-ivery.- For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  manager,  CJynderwen,  R.S.Q  Car. 
marthenshire. — [Advt.]  ’ 


Ses.igns  & sons,  UooHb,  UlouceateT, 
Mannraotiii-erB  of  ENAMELLED  and  PLAIN 
SLATE  CaiMNEY  - PIECES,  URINALS  An 
WELSH  EUOELNG  SLATES 
Qaarrim,  to  any  station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Prices  and  terms  on  application.  [Advt.] 


MlLTlLLMUKii  & REAP, 

Man  ur&cturen  of  ‘ 


/"^OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES 
LEVEE,  SCREW,  & BAEEEL  BOLTS, 
ad  f“FBOVBDOATBFimN08ofevor7D«icrtptJoa.  ’ 

eoeough  eoad, 


LONDON,  S.E. 


beickmakees.- 

Aein9r  h.:i  BKICK  CUVERIHQ.-T; 


Ground, 


. COVERINO.-The 

ibB  Brioi';  '■•“'•''‘“‘It  » C I“P  Covering,  which  eff«- 
tbe  Brioa,  from  R.,u  while  on  the  Duck  or  Drying 


Iredy  a 


jeani  (exi.l.iiird  iu  Pr®  ^ .*  '?  ^'“’“‘'“'^larer.  by  this  and  otbi 

i“r„r,;Lyorj..s.r.9r.7"'’  ““ 

Another  gient  »d»»nt»ee  n th.r  ‘ 

P?c:re^.r  tSeo 


Oct.  13,  1877.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


Xlll 


ECHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION, 

L No.  9,  OondulUstreet,  W. 

h«  onenlne  CONVERSAZIONE  vriU  be  held  at  the  ROOMS  of  the 
.flcUt  iMn  oi  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  S6th,  at  EIGHT  p.m. 
he  SYLLABUS  of  SDBJECTSto  be  studied  in  the  vaiiiut  CIassm 
NOV  RKADY,  and  can  be  obtained  en  application  to  the 
pcctive  Secreteriea,  ae  under  : — 

•:laiiB  of  De-I*n.— A.  W.  HENNINGS.  141.  Csroherwell  road.  0.B. 
(llemeiitary  Claas  of  Design.— R.  G.  DAVIS,  42.  Aleiandra-road. 

llase  for  Study  of  Colour  Decoration. — B.  L.  COX,  19.t,  Southamp- 

“il'llv'slSTTSh'fcolor.l  Sd.i....-H.  O.  TnKSm,  79, 

Itnont-road.  IlaTerslock  hlll,  N.W.  „ r i „„ 

:laas  of  CoDBiruetloa  and  Practice  .-A.  J.  GALE,  -2,  wng-tane, 
iTinoudser  S E EDWAR't  G.  HAYES,  1 Hon, 

' RICHARD  C.  PAGE.  / Secs. 


.aHE  “ BUILDER  ” in  AMERICA.— 

SUBSCRIPTION,  for  any  Time,  al  PUBLICATION  PRICK, 

7 be  made  with  B.  P.  8TEVEN8,  4,  Tiafalgar-sguare,  Charing. 
IBS.  London.  The  Annual  Sulrecription,  including  Postage,  It 
Is.  8d.  or  |5'67  Gold,  and  may  be  remitted  direct,  by  B-aiiker* 
afiB  or  Post-office  Orders  or  in  Greenbaoka  and  Fractional  Currency 
laooordaiice  with  Btevens’a  Table  (which  may  be  bad  J*’*®)’ 
the  New  York  Agents  of  B,  P.  BTBVKNa.MeaBrs.TIOK*  LTNOH, 

<.  84k,  Pine-street,  New  York. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  price  reduced  to  Ss  post-free. 

MPROVED  SYSTEM  of  BOOK- 

1 KEEPING.  Bpecially  adapted  for  Builders  snd  Contractors, 
l' tie  Gainer  of  the  Biikbeck  Prlie.  This  system  secures  accuracy 
, almpllcity  of  arrangement,  and  contains  witblu  lteelf  » 
ainst  errors,— Loudon  ; HENRY  C.  BBVES,  97,  Lambeth-road,  S.E. 

r EDWARDS'S  Publicattnns  on  the  DOMESTIC  USE  of  FUEL 

In  royal  8i'0,  amply  illustrated. 

■^UE  DOMESTIC  FIRE  - PLACES. 
i^MOKY  CHIMNEYS.  Price  3s.  Cd. 
pHE  USE  of  FUEL  in  COOKING. 

L Price  5b. 

JOME  OBSERVATIONS  on  EIRE- 

5 PLACES,  8TOVE3,  and  VENTIL.YTION.  Price  6d. 

Louooii:  LONGMAN'S.  GREEN,  4 CO. 

,r  ONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and 

Li  LIFE  INSURANtIB. 

Chief  Office,  73  4 74.  King  William-street,  K.O. 

W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 

rjAND-IN-HAND  FIRE  and  LIFE 

Xl  INSURANCE  OFFICE.  New  Bridge-street, Blacklriars. 
InsUtuted  1696. 

tThe  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  world. 

^Tbe  WHOLE  OF  THE  FROFITS  are  divided  amongst  the  Pollcy- 
ioldei*. 

OCIDENTS  by  FLOOD  and  FIELD. 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

May  be  provided  against  by  a Policy  of  tbe 

RAILWAY  PASSENOBRS’  AS.SURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAlRD.  M.P.  CbAirman. 

£1,120  000  HAVE  BEEN  PAID  AS  COMPENSATION. 

No.  64,  COKNHILL,  LONDON. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

TF  W.  K.,  who  left  his  home  in  June  last, 

L c.arei  to  see  his  eldest  Child  again,  he  will  do  so  AT  ONCK. 

1 Nortii  Wales. 

NOTICE. 

rVICHARD  DOeWRA,  Contractor  for 

|\l  GAS,  WATER,  and  SKWBRAGK  WORKS.  OOLLKQB- 

R'ERR.ACK.  BARN8BUHY,  hereby  gives  notice  that  heiasnoBusl. 
,ets  Connexion  with  any  person  or  penious  of  tbe  same  Name. 

' NOTICE. 

nV/IESSRS.  THOMAS  DOCWRA  & SON, 

LVJ.  CONTRACTORS.  BALL'S  POND  ROAD, 

lereby  give  Notice  that  they  have  no  BunioeBS  Conuexlon  with  any 

ither  peiBon  of  tire  same  Name. 

PiRAAVINGS,  Specifications,  and  Estimates 

\_J  for  BuilUii-gs  or  Allerations 

ACCURATELY  and  KXPEDiriOOSLY  PREPARED 

By  a good  practical  DraugbtemaQ. 

A.  B,  No.  2,  BoBCObel  gardoaf, 

Alpha-road,  N.W. 

a/IAWOH’S  FEREO-PRUSSIATE  PRO- 

IVA  CK8S, An  easy  and  quick  method  of  REPRODUCING 

5NGINEEK3’  and  ARCHITKCTS’  DRAWINGS,  PixANS,  4c. 
Proepectus,  sample,  and  luetructions  on  request. 

MARION  * CO. 

' Noe.  22  aud  23,  Soho-square,  London. 

■XTOTICE.— To  AEOHITECTS  and  all  who 

DRAW  PLANS.— TO  BE  SOLD,  a great  bargain,  a rosgnifl- 
keutly-exevuted  eet  of  improved  STENCIL  PLATES  for  expediting 
itlie  Lettering  on  Plans.  Ihe  set  consietB  of  uioe  complete  AIpbabtt* 
lof  various  hiudt,  Plain,  Shaded,  anti  Oru>meutal,  three  tel*  of 
iFignres.  and  sixty  plaice  uf  ail  the  priucipal  Words  uted  upon  Arcbl 
lectural  Dr.iwlegslu  various  types,  in  a mahogany  box.  with  brushes 
Price  for  the  whole  30s  worth  from  6J.  to  71  ; they  are  quite  new, 
never  havmg  been  ueed.  being  the  remaining  portion  ol  a stock  o; 
an  instiunient-roakcr  retiring  from  business.  Specimens  or  lh«  Case 
si  Plotes  cent  for  Inspection  on  application  to  Mr.  F.  TASKER,  94, 
Hollowey-road  North, London. 

I'IHE  INVENTORS’  and  GENERAL 

1 AGENCY,  LIMITED. 

No.  76,  Chancery. lane,  London,  W.C. 

Investors  and  Inventors  are  Invited  to  apply  tor  the  Prospeclus  and 
Oieular  of  this  Agency. 

QESSION  18V7-78.— All  ENGINEERING 

lO  SURVEYOR,  of  great  experience  in  Parliamentary  .work,  is 
open  to  an  ENGAGKMENT  on  projected  railways,  enuals,  tramweys 
»C.-C.  R-  SIARITfME,  Elm-grove,  Peckhsm,  S.E. 

A RTESIAN  wells.  — MINERAL 

WEALTH. —Estates  examined  for  Metals  and  Minerals 
by  an  experienced  Surveyor,  Deposits  of  Coal,  Iron  Ore,  Coproliie 
4e  accurately  determloed  and  valued,  aud  Informa'iOD  furnished 
upon  water-supply  from  deep-seBtel  spiinga.- MININOSURVEYOR 
Caldwill  4 Co.  11,  Great  Qeoige-slreet.  S.W, 

J5  AETNEESHIP.— To  DECORATORS,  &c 

r An  opportunity  offers  for  a practical  Man  to  enter  an  old 
eatablisiied  aud  hlgh-claes  Business,  where  a large  trade  Is  earned  on 
and  oipable  of  further  extension.  A kuowietlge  of  the  trade  gene 
rally  essential.  A young  energetic  Man,  with  about  2,300i.  capital 
would  find  this  a sound  Investment. 

The  business  will  bearthe  strielest  Invesllgatlon.  Principals  only 
treated  with,  and  first-class  references  required.— Address.  G,  O.  caie 
ol  Messre.  J.  G.  4 J.  Pilcher  4 Sou*.  Mortau'e-’aue,  iTooley-street,  E.C 

The  government  ot  south 

AUSTRALIA  ie  desiroue  of  eecuring  the  eeryicee  of  an 
ENGINBER,  to  proceed  to  and  reside  in  the  city  of  Adelaide,  who 
would  bo  folly  qaallfled  to  take  charge  of  the  eiWing  graelUtion 
Water- Works  that  have  been  in  uoe  to  supply  the  City  of  AdeUld^ 

Port  Adelaide,  and  other  adjoining  distriote,  during  the 

years  on  the  constant  system,  at  high  pressuro  ; and  to  design  ana 
carry  out  such  extensions  as  from  time  to  time  may  become  necee- 
sary  la  connexion  with  the  present  works,  and  to  design  and  carp 

out  New  Works  for  the  supply  of  water  to  districts  adjiceut  to 
Adelaide,  or  to  BU^h  as  theOoTernment  may  require  to  be  huppUedin 
other  parts  of  South  Australia  , . , v i . u 

It  is  considered  desirable  that  the  person  appointed  sbonld  have 
been  educstod  lu  the  workshops  and  drawing  olHce  of  a mechanical 
Eiikinrer;  ahoulU  possess  a good  practical  knowledge  of  mechaniwi 

e.iginrering,  of  surveying  and  levelling,  and  "‘>0“''* 

theprincipUs  of  geology  »Dd  chetnUtry.  and  should  be  from  twenty- 
eight  to  tblrty-eight  jevri  of  age.  or  theceabouU.  That  1^  shoul 
subseaueiitly  have  had  experience  in  the  construction  oi  worirs  in 
bilck?ina50Dry.  and  earthwork,  the  construction 

and  covered  service  reservoirs,  the  laying  and  jointing  of  cMt  iron 
malne  and  pipea,  and  the  fixing  of  screw-cocks,  hydiauts,  Ac.  lu  con- 

°^That  he  should  be  capable  of  selecting  anltable  sites,  where  any 
souh  exist,  lor  the  construction  of  wslis.  bore-holes,  snd  oth®r  suo- 
terraneau  works  that  would  yield  a supply  of  water  fitted  for 
domestic  n-es.  aud  be  able  to  design  and  euperlntend  the  cirryli^ 
ont  the  iieoessary  works  to  procure  and  convey  water  to  the  mieuaen 
eooBumers  from  such  selectedsublerranean.as  weU  as  from  oiner  more 

° ThatVoXuid  be  able  to  advise  the  Government  wUh  regard  to 
worke  for  Irrigation  and  other  kindred  euhjecU. 

The  eilary  that  the  South  Auitraliau  Govemnient  would  be  pre 
pared  to  pay  to  the  gentleman  sppoluted  would  be  at  the  rats 
of  9001.  per  annum.  , . ,,  .in. 

Application,  to  be  made  in  writing,  shou'd  be  addr^ri  to  Sir 
ARTHUR  BLYTH,  K.C.M-Q.  the  Agcnt-Oeneral  for  South  Australia 
and  be  delivered  on  or  before  the  28  h of  OLTOBbR  next,  at  bli 
Office  8 Vlctoriachamhers,  Westminster,  accorapsiiied  by  short 
narLieuIars  stating  where  the  candidate  has  been  ediicaied,  and  how 
ha  has  been  occupied  from  year  to  year  stuce  bis  eigbleenlh  birthday 

^No*perMiial  application  can  be  entertained, 


Decorator  wanted.  — if  used  to 

fret  lead  glaring,  a permanency  can  be  glven.-^^ly  at 
Stained  Glass  Worke,  40.  Hunter-street.  Bruntwick-eguare,  W.L, 


X/TASON  WANTED,  for  a Monumental 

iVi  Wolke.  Good.  Well  used  to  both  marble  and  st^e.— 
SibirMs.  Biatlnc  all  mrllcuUrs.  wages,  Ac.  required,  to  J.  W,  74, 


T'ILING.— WANTED,  a Man  to  LAY  about 

L 190  eqiiarfs  of  SUfTordshire  ROOF  TILING.— Apply  at  IG, 
Rbyl-stteet,  KentUb-towu,  N.W, 

Bell-hanger,  gas  and  hot  water 

FITTER.— WANTED,  a handy  MAN.  who  could  undeiUike 
the  above,  about  sixty  mllrs  from  London.  Seaside  town.  A con- 
stancy for  a steady.  reapecUble  man  —Apply,  stating  wages  and  refer- 
euce«,  to  H.  C-  1.  Trinity-crescent.  Folkestone. 


pi  ASEITTER  (experifuced)  WANTED, 

VX  who  has  been  accustomed  to  water  and  range  work  preferred. 
Aia-ly.  H.  A J.  JUSLiy,  1U8,  High-itreet,  Colcbesti 


i\/l  ACHINIST,  — WANTED, 

iVi  for  General ;jolner.— Apply,  ASHBY,  B 


first-class, 

3.  3S,  Kingeland- 


/'1ARPENTER  WANTED,  immediately.- 

V_7  Apply  to  A.  A B.  HANSON.  Southall. 


Borough  of  barnsley.  — sue- 

VkYOB  WANTED.-Tbe  Council  are  desirous  «£  ’■ecelring 
APPLICATIONS  from  persons  duly  qualified  to  act  as  BOROUGH 
BURViSYLR.  The  pereon  appointed  will  bate  to  devote  the  whole 
■ s time  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  prac- 
in  hie  profeisiou.  either  pilvaUly  or  in  p.artuershlp.  Salary, 
J50f  per  annum,  with  an  office,  coals,  gas,  and  proper  profetsional 
inslnimenU  provided.  All  applications  (with  to*'!'"";*'"'*' 
sent  not  iaUr  thau  FOUR  o’ulook  on  MONDAY,  the3Suddayot 
OCTOBER  next,  to  the  Town  Clerk,  of  whom  any  Infermatlon  con- 
nected wiih  the  duties  of  the  office  may  ha  obtained  Cauvaseing  by 

applicants  for  the  office  wllllnot  he  allowed -By  erde-, 

appiicau  i-  ^ rEAOOUK.  Town  Clerk. 

Barnsley,  Beptember  SOih,  1877. 


YTESTEY  of  ST,  GILES,  CAMBERWELL. 

V To  CLERKS  of  WORKS.-The  General  Purposes  Committee 
of  this  Vestry  will  meet  on  MONDAY,  Ihe  29th  day  of  OCTOBER 

instant  to  select  for  approval  of  the  Vestry  the  names  of  three  cauoi- 

dales  (not  exceeding  forty  years  of  age)  for  the  APPOINTMENT  of  a 
CLERK  of  the  WORKS  to  this  Vestry. 

Candidates  must  be  well  and  praclicvllyacgnalntedwlth  the  setting 
out  end  the  quality  and  ' ■wi 

conetruc'ion  ot  roa  ‘e,  roau  .0^0...,  ... 

messureup  the  same,  and  be  able  to  keep  founts  of  the  delivery 
and  use  of  if..ateiiale.  and  generally  carry  out  the  supervision  of  all 
works,  labour,  Ac.  under  the  direc'ion  of  the  Surveyor;  also  to 
eorapeteut  to  make  Sketches,  Plaus.  Ac.  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  matters  appertaiuli 
Clerk  of  the  Worke,  and  must  write  a clear,  legible. 


erally  to  have 


e his  « 


Apnllcations  to  be  addreiseu  ••  ror  Liera  01  ino  *,  oi»o—v.u».. 
oltheGeueml  Purposes  Committee,  Vestry-hall,  Camberwell,  and 
will  be  received  up  to  ONE  p in.  on  S.ATURDaY,  the  27th  insl.  such 
appilcsllous  to  include  testimonials  ae  to  age,  character,  efficiency, 

*”can”dates  to'^be  Inattetiilance  at  the  Vestry-hall  on  MONDAY,  the 
30lh  Instant,  at  SEVEN  p m-— By 


Pupil  wanted.— a Town  Surveyor  near 

London  has  a VACANCY  fora  PUPIL.  A small  premium  ™. 
uulred.— Addiess,  in  the  Bist  laalance,  to  Box  IGl),  Ofllre  ot 
Builder."  


A GENT  WANTED  in  London,  to  under- 

l\_  take  the  SALB  of  BEST  RED  STOCKS  and  all  kinds  of  Red 
Moulded,  Foliated,  audArch  BRICKS.  Must  have  a good  couue^xion 
Biiioogst  archiieote  and  coutractora.  and  be  centrally  eltuati 
terms  to  Box  168  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


—State 


OUEVEYOR,  CLERK  of  WORKS,  &c.— 

WANTED,  an  active  Man,  with  knowledge  of  materials, 
builders  Ac.  lor  outdoor  gentlemaoly  emplosment,  on  salary  aud 
comraiMion.— Address,  stating  age.  salary,  and  previous  employment, 
of  Mr.  Rogers,  16,  Borough,  S.E. 


JOINERS  (Two)  WANTED  (good),  for  a 

•/  Constancy,  dubbing  and  bench. — R.  DAY,  16,  Uiodon-etreet, 
Pimlico.  


TOINER  WANTED  (a  good).  One  used 

f_J  to  general  work.  A constauey  to  a good,  energetic  workman. 
—Apply  to  TH03.  GRAHAM.  Builder.  Beckenham,  Kent. 


PAINTER  ATTENDANT  WANTED,  at 

I the  Three  Counties  Asylum,  near  Arlesey,  Bsds.  He  must  be 


„ , and  accustomed  I 

irneuce  at  Sds.  per  week.— AppUeatlona  C 
rl  Superintendent. 


be  addressed 


r\RNAMENTAL  PAINTING,  HISTO- 

\ 7 KICAL  CEILINGS,  and  ORNAMENTAL  DECORATIONS  of 
every  dereripllou  and  style  EXECUTED  for  the  TRADE.  ATcViitacta- 
own  designs  faithfully  carried  oul-.  Designs  lubm 


rbilecta' 
•epared, 

„ ,rded.  ' Ail  work  artistically  executed  on  mi.bt  reason- 
able terms,  with  despatch,  in  town  or  country. 


\ GENCY  (Portland  Cement,  Lime,  &c.) 

Wanted  by  the  Adverliser,  cl  twenty  years’  experience, 
COMMISSION  or  AGENCY.  Is  acquainted  with  builders  and  oou. 
Uactorv  and  could  Introduce  newly-invented  or  Improved  articles 
Into  Ibe’  London  market,  all  hinda  of  material  used  in  the  building 
trade,  Ac.— Box  175,  Office  uf  “The  Builder.’’ 


ATEGLECTED  ACCOUNTS  ADJUSTED 

i>  on  modeiate  terms,  lu  Town  or  country.  Work  mevured, 
extras  aud  omissious  worked  up.  drawings  prepared,  estimates 
priced,  general  dilapidations  surveyed,  aud  slandlug  and  falleu 
limber  meaeured.  by  a BUILDER’S  CLERK  of  fourteen  years  experi- 
ence at  Bench  and  lu  Iea,liiig  London  Coniractor.’  Officea.— W.  A.  L. 
No.  32,  Delancey-street,  Regent's  Park.  N.W. 


QUEVEYOR,  of  considerable  experience,  and 

holding  a public  appointment  near  London,  is  willing  to  under- 
lie SURVEYS.  LEVELLING.  ESTATE  PLANS,  Ac.  Plans,  ip«l- 


GURVEYOR,  with  an  experience  of  25  years, 

cirers  hU  ASSISTANCE  In  preparing  Bills  of  Quantities, 
Mcisuvius,  Extras  aud  Omissieiii,  Sohedules  of  Dilspld-ations,  die- 
uted  accouult  aud  i«atlrg  neglected  books.  References  to  builders. 
Teimi  moderate.— SURVEYOR,  41.  Mervan-roaJ.  Brlxton. 


Quantity  surveyor,  of  great  expe- 

rieiice  wishes  EMPLOYMENT.  Present  terms  very  moderate. 
— Ur.  ORMES,  6,  8t  Maiy's-Toad,  Hornsey.  Loudon.  N. 

JAUANTITY  SURVEYOR  and  Measurer 

Irv*  offers  ASSISTANCE  (Temporarily)  in  Taking  Off  and  Pre- 
paring  Bills,  Qiiantltlei.  Measuring,  I’ricing,  Quantities, 
ie. - Addre8S,3URVEVOR.4S,  Cowley-ruad,  Brixton.S.W 

Quantity  SOEVEYOE(experienced)and 

E3TI-\IAT0B  offers  his  SERVICES  (In  Town  or  country)  to 
. LI,.-,,  a .T.a  niiii.tari.  til  Lublnv  off  or  nriclnc 


V,  

Architects.  Surveyor*, 
quantities,  preparing  BpeoifiL-..w-,, 
fur  repairs,  decoratluus,  and  dllapidaiiuue. 
VEYOK,  57,  Limerston-atreet,  Chelsea.  8.W. 


lo.., . — (in  Town  or  country)  to 
Builders,  lu  taking  off  or  pricing 
leaauring.  and  making  surveys 
Term*  moderate. — 8UR- 


JALEEK  (Builder's)  WANTED.  Used  to 

V J the  general  routine  of  the  ofilce.  Good  reference.— Address, 
lUllQg  terms,  D.  B.  Post-offler,  Walthacu  Abbey. 

iJTOEKING  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  CAR- 

VV  PENTER3  .and  JOINERS  (energetic)  REQUIRED,  able  to 
set  out  and  supei  intend  all  classes  of  work.  Must  be  a gi.od  etaircase 
hand.  A provincial  mm  prefurred.— Apply  to  H.  WELSH,  Builder, 


Partnership  (Bmidei-s’,  Saw  Miii  Pro- 

prietors’  Ac).— The  Adverliser,  of  many  years’ experience  as 
a Master  and  Manager  in  a Bpeciallty  of  •Buildings  and  Engineering, 
Isdeslrona  of  making  arrangements  with  a Klim  (with  a view  to 
PARTNERSHIP  or  otherwise)  where  his  ability  as  a Draughteinan, 
general  knowledge  ol  the  Building  Busiueas.  and  a FiraLclasa  Con- 
nexion would  be  ol  value. — Address,  U.  B.  44,  Friih-sUeet,  Soho. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  WANTED 

VV  Take  Charge  of  a Job.  Carpenter  and  .Toliier  by  Tr 


to 

. Trade.- 
B.  Post-office,  Waltham 


of  CAR- 


WORKING FOREMAN 

VV  PEKTERS.— WANTED,  by  a Builder 

enerectlc  one.  Aged  from  35  to  40.  He  must  be  a .v—..,  

Ilian:  No  other  need  apply.  Would  be  liberally  dealt  with,  .aud  n 
doubt  would  be  a const  luey.— Address,  enclosing  lesliuioniala  an 
terms,  A,  B.  65,  Lower  Waudsworth-road.  S.W. 


JJOREMAN  of  CARPENTERS  and 

I ' JOINERS  WANTED,  who  speaks  German.— Address,  stating 


i,  Ac.  Box  15S,  Dffii 


Foreman. —WANTED,  a thoroaghly 

experienced  Man  over  IJolners.  Used  to  Chiireb  and  Gothic 
Work  nl6->  Woodwork  Machinery.  Good  references  ludlspensable.— 
Apply  to  JONES  A WILLIS.  Temple-row,  Birmlngbani, 

SHOP  FOREMAN  WANTED,  tlioroughly 

eoropeleut.  StaU  age,  wages,  references,  Ae.  to  Box  172.  Office 
5l  '‘Tbe  JB  ’’ 


BUILDER’S  FOREMAN  (good,  practical, 

and  energetic)  WANTED,  immediately.  Must  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  couslrucHon  and  capable  of  undertaking  (if  required) 
the  eulire  management  in  erection  of  buildiugs.  Must  be  well 
aoquslnted  with  ihe  irede  iu  all  its  branches,  steady,  and  iudustrious. 
Good  reference  required,— Address,  stotiug  salary,  Messrs.  F.  A li.  S, 
bigb-itreet,  Oxford. 


Timekeeper  wanted,  who  has  been 

used  to  a BrtcVfleld.-Addies*,  stating  wages  and  references,  to 
Box  IGS.  Office  ol  ’'  Tbe  Builder.’’  

WANTED, 


W 


CARVER. 


OOD  ^^a.r.v,.s.s...  - , 

, thoroughly  experienced  Mac.  used  to  all  styles  of  Gothic 
aim  Church  Iwotk,  Figure  work  lucluded.  One  who  oanmodel  pre- 
ferred —JONES  A WILLIS,  Temple-row,  Birmingham. 


TJRAUGHTSMAN  (Architectural)  requires 

II  ...  »v-.^  . r- n. L-vr-T.  — RllilHAr 


D 


RAUGHTSMAN  wants  Ee-Engagemeut. 

' Thoroughly  compeUnt  and  efficient.  Seven  years'  experience. 
:-cls88  references.  'Terms  2}  gulneae  per  week.— G.  R.  61,  Lupus- 

Draughtsman  (Architectural,  Oma- 

mental,  and  Designer),  of  some  years'  experience,  requires  a 
nermanaiit  ESOAGEMEN  r in  Architect's,  Builder’s,  or  DecoraUire 
Oftlte  _H.  B.  307,  Compbrn  New  Buildings.  Goswell-ro»d,  E.C. 


Draughtsman  wants  a situation. 

Is  thoroughly  competent  to  do  any  kind  of  drawing. 
Oovemment  cvrliflcales.  Would  be  willing  to  make  himself  in 

the  office  Plans  a„d  drawings  of  any  description  nea-ly  executed.- 

Apply  to  F.  A.  L.  125.  Culford-roaJ,  De  Besuvoir  town,  N. 

SSISTANCE  RENDERED  to  Architects 

(temporary  or  otherwise)  by  competent  Assistant.  Eight 
years’ exiarri^ice.  Working  and  detail  fflf.  ‘Ji 

qaantiiie*  aod  tpeciUcaiiODS.  salary  moderate.-Box  171,  Office  Of 
■ 'Tbe  Builder.'' 


Assistant  (Surveyor’s,  Architect’s,  and 

Contractor’s).  Versed  in  office  routine  and  construction  ex- 
nerleiiced  on  ecclesiastical,  public,  aud  private  works  ; well  informed 
and  locality  of  same,  competent  with  plans,  quantities, 
and  prime  cost,  a thorough  eorreepoudmit,  and  an  efficient  accountant. 
Box  141,  Office 'of  "The  BuOder" 


Assistant  (Architect  and  Surveyor’s) 

DISENG.YOED.  Four  and  a half  years’  first-clnaa  experience. 
30s.  a week.— F.  J.  BANISTER.  Bexthorpe  Vicarage,  AlUe- 

SSISTANT  (Civil  Engineer’s),  experienced 

in  designing  sewerage  works,  quick  and  accurate  leveller  and 
surveyor  Good  draughtsman.  TestimonUls.  Terms  moderate.- 

Box  169, Offlceol  "The  Builder.”  


Assistant  (Engineer  and  Surveyor’s). 

Nine  years  and  a luilf  with  architect  and  borough  engineer. 
Good  draugblsinoD,  leveller,  and  used  to  theodolite  surveys,  dr.ilnage, 
supply.- A.  34,  Arihur-st 


t,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 


Assistant,  32  (Manufacturer’s  or  Con- 
tractor’s) requires  ENGAGEMENT.  Capital  draughtsman 
correspondent,  quick  at  accounts,  and  good  mathemalicUn.  Unim- 
poacbable  character  and  London  references.  Tern  porary  work  under- 
taken.  Low  terms.- E.  51.  7,  Lawn-place,  Bbepherd'a  Bush,  W,  j 
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A SSISTANT.  Used  to  competitions,  work- 

.Aa.  log  and ’pKiBcation,  aulat  with  quantltios.  Bal&rj 


A SSISTANT  (Architect’s),  a^ed  22,  desires 

■1  % a SB‘BNQAORMEVT  in  a IiOQdoD  Offica,  draughtan&n 

and  coloariat.  aad  holdi  flrtt-claaa  Government  CerllQoatea.  Good 
teatimoiilals.— Box  168.  OSlce  of  " The  Builder." 


Assistant  (Architectural)  wishes  for  an 

KKQAOEMENT  In  an  Architect'a  Office.— Reference,  4c 
A.  B.  4?,  St.  John’s  Wood-road,  N.W. 


A SSISTANT  (Architectural)  desires  a RE- 

.ATI.  BNOAGEMENT.  Well  up  in  Gothic  and  Clawic.  Tboroaghlr 
nptnpefmpective.  4c.— T.  P.  11,  HedeidaU-itreet.  Cueliea. 


Assistant  (junior)  desires  a 

ENGAGEMENT  in  a London  Architect' s Office,  xiaui 
oetaiu,  4e.  worked  ont  itnd  Qniahed  from  irongh  nketchee.  Eipedi- 
Uou»  draughUman.  Good  reference.^— ARCHITECT  " 
Qanlen-alreet.  WhItechapeL  ' 


A SSISTANT  (Junior)  wants  SITUATION 

in  an  Architect's  Office,  where salarvwouid  not  be  m mnnV.  .n 


's  Office. 

Object  as  improvement.  Town 
— E.  G.  Pott-office,  Tenbnry 


T^IMBER  TRADE.— TRAVELLER  (ex- 

X.  perienced)  wants  ENGAGEMENT.  Moderste  salarv  ' ” 
conBexiOD.— Box  173,  Office  of  "The  Ballder.'’ 


VI  AN  ACER,  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN 

i »■;  “KritiCroE.  E>p,rt„«d  1„  ,h,  „,1„1 

ot  large  public  and  other  works.  Compete;-*  • 

sporLslbUity.— B.  A.  102.  Waterloo-road,  S.E. 


CHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  bv  a 


— T.  E.  19.  Blaldburn- 


A SSISTANT  (Junior)  desires  a permanent 

Architect’s  office,  wiih  plenty 


Small  salary.  Fuur  years 


nENEEAL  ASSISTANT  (Architect’a) 


JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.-The  Advertiser 


JUNIOR  .rASSISTAOT^JTTSff^OVEE 


_ (Architect’s)  desiree  EMPLOYMENT  in  a 
preferred  ^lary  nominal.  Good  references.- A, 


ASSISTANT  wants  RE-ENT 

OAO.»E.vr  MPHoven 


TMPEOVEE  seeks  a RE-ENGAGEMENT 

J_  in  a London  Architect’s  Office  ?>•<,••«  * — ~ i . 

(Builder’s)  is  open  to  a EE- 

gUILDEB 

MPLOYm'eNT  (St  home)  to  price  a'od  money” Dut 
neglected  aceounta.  copy  speclflcations,  prepare  eetlmatea  *c  ' 
very  medcrste.-F.  W.  6$.  Great  PreKSt-.U^t  Ald^^ 


CLERK  (experienced),  just 

evere  indisposition,  is  desirous  of  obtaining 


or  TIMEKEEPER.— A BuUdePs 

v„,,._s,TniTro».  CMS 

Tunbridge  Wrlli 


- 7M.S: 

^LERK  of  WORKS  (practicril  and  experi- 
thoroughly  practical. 

desiree  RE-ENOAOEMRNr 


fereuces.-W.  C.  Aston  Clinton,  Trii 


£.!^.9?lS^iGMEEALf Mb 


»nrt.«,^“?'?  » RE-EXGAOEMENT.'  K.rst-eUsl 

and  teatlmonlali  from  L.ndon  architects  and  bnilde^  Car- 
' •tey<Qttsges,  CUrendon.road.  Hurnsev  w 


pentar  by  trade.— K.  I,  Horn 


Wage*  31.  3a— 


pLERK 

POREMa_,  

A.  B.  23,  Isllp-street,  Kentii 

/^LERK  of  WORKS  or  General  Foreman 

ewington  Butts.  3.B.  « *eierooc«,  A.  B,  J,  Chnrchyard-row. 


PORFMAV  - . or  GENERAL 

FOREMAN  wanU  a EE-SNQAQEMENT.  “ 

1 Town-road. 


of  WORKS,  GENERAL  FORE- 

'J  manager  of  an  ESTATE  wants 
Mas  had  a good  practical  experience  in  a 
c^rt  out  loraa  extensive  workt  Carpenter  and  J. 
fergnces  -Q.  M.  Mr,  East,  Fincblcy  Park,  North  Pint 

fJEERK  of  WORKS 


RE-ENGAGB- 
In  ail  branches,  and 
id  Joiner.  Good  re- 
iith  Finchley,  N- 


Qeiiersl  Pmt-offlee,  Cardiff.  S.  Wale" 


GENERAL 

— — 1 pmcti 
First-class  teatlinoulaU.- 


(^LERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FORE- 

S>^..MAN  W^nu  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Carpenter  and  Joiner. 


f;tENERAL  FOREMAN  wants  a RE- 

l^ence  ‘^^*n»nter  and  Joiner  by  trade.  Good 

ce  from  laar.  employer,— A.  W.  16,  Wenlock-street.  Hoxton,  N. 


rJENEEAL  FOREMAN  m CON- 

TRACrOR’S^AQEKT.^Many  years’ experience  on  W.  D and 

' Tborooghly  competent.  Good 


/^E^sEKAL  Foreman,  or  Churo’e  of  Job 

^ «''«njetic.  and  sober.  GoTkI  manager  of 


/T^ENERAL  foreman  or  FOREMAN 

VA  BRICELAVEE  wants  RE-ENGAGEMENT,  or  Brickwork 
fluting  or  gaugework.  by  the  piece.  Good  references.— A.  B SS' 
^veneden-street,  Kenningiou  p.rk.  Lambeth. 


/^ENERAL  FOREMAN,  on  a Nobleman’s 

^ or  Gentleman’s  EsUte.  or  CLERK  of  WO  RES, -A  local  General 
Builder  (exi^nsnced).  about  to  dispose  of  his  business,  which  he  has 
pioeteen  years,  seeks  a SITUATION.  Thoroughly 
practleal^erpectable,  end  sober  man,  well  np  In  plans  and  ipeciflca 
'’X  ‘"de-  reference*^  be 

obtained  from  the  nobility,  gentry,  clergy,  and  inhabitant*  of  the 
whole  neighbeurhcod.— Box  146,  Office  of  ’’The  Builder." 


■JV/TANAGER, 

AtJ.  general  fo: 


, CLERK  of  WORKS,  or 

r-s.'aSvSiiScroSSbiss’w*'  'i™- 


OHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Good 

refersnee*.  Joiner  by  trade.  Can  prepare 
puns  and  Uke  off  quantilles.- Box  164.  Office  of  "The  Builder  ’’ 

OHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS  is  open 

ENGAGEMENT.  Used  to  extensive  works  and  machiuery 
Fourteen  Jean  in  a Lundou  firm.  Moderate  salary.— A.  B.  3.  Lower 
■loaue-*treet,  Bloaue-sqnare, 

WORKING  FOREMAN  of  CARPEN- 

FOREMAN,  wants  RE- 
BNOAOKMENT.  Thoroughly  practical  and  energetic.  Agoedlub- 
biag  ihop  not  objected  to.— Box  163,  Office  of  ’’  The  Builder," 

WORKING  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS 

■wLii.  "'■'Qbi  a SITUATION.  Can  do  graining. 

U’UKEMAN  of  PAINTERS  wants  a EE- 

engagement.  UndersUnds  Plumbing  prscUcally.  O00.I 
ry^rence*.  A.  41.  Nevil  House,  28,  Geusing-road,  Bi.  Leonard’s  ou- 

L^OEEMAN  of  MASONS  wants  EE- 

^ce^f  " The^BuUder  «ferrnoe  from  last  employer —Box  176, 

tflOEEMAN  wants  a RE-ENGAGEMENT. 

X Town  or  Cunniry.  Just  completed  a large  job  In  tbe  country 
mtenSXMUdl  J-ex!'  NhrthnmberUnd- 

L^GRRMAN  PLUMBER,  or  to  Assist  in 

A Shop,  wants  a 8ITUATI0N,  Has  l>een  manager  and  shop 
lorera.u  in  a large  plumbing  eeUbllehment.  Highest  reference. 
Salary  no  object.  Aged  38.  — F.  J.  16.  Healey.gtreet.  Keutish-town. 

rpiMEKEEPER  wants  a SITUATION. 

A Over  two  ye.trs  in  last  employment.  Town  or  Country.  Good 
reference*.— 0.  L.  22,  Ulne-slreel,  Popltr,  E. 

^^IMEKEEPER. — Five  years’  good  character 

f 1 UJMEKEEPEK,  &c.  (experienced)  requires 

A RE-KNOAOEMENT.  Can  measure  up  work  If  required. 
SSidS.'iEw"'"  L.ldhm.r..„.a, 

jV/TATERIAL  CLERK,  TIMEKEEPER,  or 

1»A  STOREKEEPER  in  a Builder’s  Yard,  or  on  Works.  Age  22 
years.  Six  years’  experience.  First-class  reference*.— R.  3,  Dean- 
street,  Brighton,  ' 

pARPENTER  and  JOINER  on  a Noble 

or  Oeb‘lemau’1  Ksute,  where  he  could  gain  a good, 
praclioal  knowledge  of  Building.  Young  iu»n.  Married.  Has  gaiued 
OoTerument  i^ecobd  wid  third  grale  pnies  for  mechanical  drawing*. 

pAKPENTEK  amd  JOINER,  with  first- 

V,./  claw  reference,  wishes  to  obtain  a POSITION  in  Charge  of 
Business  Premises,  where,  besides  tbe  regular  duiles,  he  could  dll  in 
his  lime  at  g.nera!  repairs,  or  take  tbe  management  of  extensive 
required.— W.  H.  Post-offlee,  Dover-road,  South- 

pARPENTER’S  or  JOINER’S  WORK,  to 

^ any  amount,  by  thoroughly  experienced  Man,  Ju.t  com- 
W-aington. 

P^ARPENTER  and  JOINER  wants  a 

\_7  PERMANENCY.  Accustomed  to  office,  and  could  set  out 
Joinery.  Aged  26.  Muke  up  any  spare  time  at  bench.  Country  pre- 
ferred.—J ANTRA.  13,  W'olliugtun-road,  C.imberwell. 

TOILER’S  WORK  (hard  wood). — A youncr 

tf  Man  used  to  making  and  axing  flrst-claas  work  wants  a JO.f 
Thoroughly  uudentauds  working  a li-e  and  fall  spindle  saw  No 
Objeoiljii  to  the  country  — C.  U.  26.  Orayland  road.  Peckham.  ijindno 

JOINER’S  WORK  WANTED,  by  Piece 

^raof^^ltet'seip“k*rw  oa[j.-w.  K.  H.  Landseer- 

T ETTER  CUTTER(MarbIe Mason’s)  desires 

AJ  SI’TUA’TION.  Can  airve  and  design,  Ten  yrarain  trade,  and 
a nauoual  student  at  South  Kensington  Museum.- D.  24  Ovinirton 
street.  8.W.  . . * uu 

pAINTER,  DECORATOR,  and  GILDER 

A wouli’  be  glad  to  meet  with  a Cuusiant  JOB.  at  very  moderate 
wage*,  Ten  years  with  last  employer.- C,  P.  10,  Bounev -street 
Camden  r*ad,  ' ’ 

PAINTER  and  DECORATOR.  — EM- 

A PLOYMKNT  WANTED  by  a young  Mau  (20)  Town  or 
Country.— G.  W.  8.  Shepherd's-court.  Uptwr  Bruok-streel,  W, 

PAPERHANGER,  DECORATOR,  .and 

A PAINTER  would  take  Work  by  Piece  or  Contract.  Labour 
only.  Any  quantity.  Thoroughly  experienced.— W B 23  Dart- 
month  terrace.  New-read,  Euthenthe.  Boulhwark-park. 

'pAPERHANGER  wants  a permanent 

A SITUATION  or  JOB.  Fill  np  time  in  painiiug  Town  or 
country.-E.  M.  9.  Ciiftou-cottsges.  Margate. 

PLUMBER  wants  a SITUATION.  Can  do 

pLUMBER  (good)  wants  a SITUATION 

A or  JOB.  Permanent  or  otherwise.  No  objection  to  the 
country.-Boi  162,  Office  of  "The  Builder."  ’ 

pLUMBER  (good)  wants  a JOB  or  CON- 

A 8TANCY.  Well  up  in  new  and  old  work,  understands  hot 
'^er^gas  tliting,  4c.— 8.  G,  143.  Parringdon-bnUdings,  Farringdon- 

pLUMBER  (thoroughly  experienced)  wants 

A a SITUATION  or  JOB.  Understands  hot-water  bath  Siting 
new  or  old  work,  4p.-J.3  Plumber.  3.  WycUffe  grove.  Lavender  hiU' 
nandaworlh  road,  8.W.  ’ 

pLUMBER  (good)  wants  a CONSTANCY 

A or  JOB.  Can  fid  np  time  In  other  branohea,  or  painting 
Town  preferred.— W.  8.  6.  Cumberlaud-elreet  West,  Regent's  Park.* 

POLISHING,  &C.-BUILDERS’ 

FH  CARINRTWORKand  EBONISINQ, 

FLOORS  WAXED  and  FRENCHPOLI3HBD.  Bstimatee  given. 

W.  H.  LAMBERT, 

No.49a.  Dorset-street.  Portman-square.  W. 


rJRAINER  .and  MARBLEE  (fiist-classl 

. WANTS  constant  EMPLOYMENT,  or  . .tor  ..k 'a 


a JOB  where  good 

’ “P  '*“«  P»!nUng,  4c.  -B.  R 92. 


G RAINER  and  WRITER  (good)  open  to 

a SITUATION  or  JOB.  Fill  up  time^^lntinV  an^d  paper 
gilding,  stencilling,  lining,  Ac.  Specimona- 


^E.lINING  by  the  Yard  WANTED 
““‘w-A-  ’"Jimo.  i«  v..xh.ii  Brtd,..™,; 


nOLOURISTand  DKSIGNER  (thorouvhlv 

• goodb  Decorations  by  the  Job  or  otherwls.  T-.m?,..  \ 
specialty— 0.  J.  8,  Dorcheeter-plsee,  Blandfor 


YyRITEE, 

■cdfli 

'riECOEATING, 

-LJ  WANTED  WORE.  ] 


. GILDER,  and  DECORATOR 

ehajieofwork'.'n^  SITUATION.  Capable  of  taking 

eaa^e  of  work,  and  well  upm  Intenordeoorationa— T.  D.  11,  Hlnto^ 


PAINTING,  &c  — 

WANTED  WORE.  Day  or  Piece,  Town  or  country  Posted 
work.-H.  FUHR,  19.  Ulchmere-r^td,  BstWrlta 


I^RICKLAYERS  (Two)  want  BRICK- 

« olberwlse.  Labour  only.  Cutlinror 


Labour  only.  Cutting  oi 
country  Good  references.-T.  W.  H.  115 
s Inn-road,  Klng's<rQss,  N. 


JOINTING  BRICKLAYER  w.anta  a 

nmft?  "-"—b.  CM^,  Hu.- 


7MPE0VEE  (Bricki.ayert).— A yoiina  Man, 

.4 


■DEICKMAKING  WANTED.  Would 

iT-ia  whole  of  the  work  by  the  Piece,  or  as  Foreman  of 

gorrf  referencee.  — U.  J.  9,  Gilbert-road, 


PLASTERING  WANTED.  Piece-work  or 

_J__  othwwiie.  Good  reference* 9.  M.  n. -.a 


8.  H.  74,  Hampstead-road 

PLASTERING,  PJaiu  or  Ornamental 

iTwcim  workmanlike  manner  (Ubour  only), 

♦r  would  Uke  the  charge  of  carrying  out  the  same.  Unexeeiitlouabla 
refereiceg.-G.  MORRIS,  n,  Columbta-road,  Hackney  road  E ^ 


CITY  OF  LONDON,  within  a few 

Important  Freehold  Budding  Es! 

tending  from  Golden  lane,  to  which  tht ,,, 

•ilhin  atbort  distance  of  Goswell  rmul.  directly  in  the' 

•‘“’It  to  be  effected  by  the  parish,  oiferlng 
on  of  warehoueas  in  one  of  the  most 
In  the  mctropolta 


extensive  improve— 

splendid  siie*  for  the  erec 
Important  busineu  poiitior 


feet  of  the  City  boundary. — ^An 
.te,_nearly  an  acre  in  extent,  ex- 
’ n important  frontage, 


T ABOURER  (Plumber,  Gasfitter,  and 

JU  PAINTER’6)  wanU  a SITUATION.  Aged  21.  Over  five  years’ 


VjESSRS.  HARMAN  & MATTHEWS 

^ for  SALE  by  AUCTION, 
at  the  MART.  TokenhousB-yard,  E.C.  on  WEDNESDAY  VnvKW 
BER14,at  TWO  precisely,  in  one  lot,  an  unufuany  Vxtensice  aTd' 
vsiu.ble  FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  covering  an  area  of  Xul  3?  609  t«t^ 
having  frontage*  to  Goldeu-lane,  Turk’s  Hewd-eourt,  Benbow’s-renta 
French-alJey.  and  Bell-alley,  Ooiwell-road.  and  a new  street  about  to’ 
l»  mirfe  by  the  p«ish.  which  will  open  up  and  greatly  enhance 
the  value  of  the  entire  property.  The  eitstiiig  houses  and  premUe* 
M Nos.  W,  89.  and  91,  Goldeu-lane,  with  the 
o'e-  n.  TT  rear  thereof,  DOW  need  as  a cooperage  : Noa 
K 1 *' ^“rk  I Head-court  ;Ni>»,  3,  4.  5,  and  6,  Bonhow's-rents  ; Ihs 

whole  of  Oreenharhour-court.  Crown-court,  and  P.wion’e-cimr*  the 
whole  of  White-street,  and  Noe.  7,  8,  9,  17,  18,  19.  90,  and  21  Bell- 
—oduce  a rental  ot  about  2.000t  per  annum 
tbs  outlay  until  building 


extensive  premise 


alley.  Ooewell-ro  . . 

assuring  to  the  purchaser  Interest  c 
operations  are  actually  eommenctd. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  esUte  will  be  required  for  the  im- 
provemeiite  alwat  to  be  effected  by  the  parish,  notice  to  treat  fur 
about  8,000  feet  bavmg  already  been  given. 


t the  ilart ; and  of  the  Ancttooeers.  35.  Walbrook.  1 


rjlHE  BUILDERS’  SUPPLY  STORES,  145, 

■J-,.  HOLBOBN  BARS,  city,  (Wtabushed  3*  yean.  8how-r«ims  for 


Waite  aod  Coloured  Mai  ... 
French  and  Bnglisli  Faper-hi 
nniDrroas  other  items  for  Hei 
Lists  Dee. 


id  Kbse  ..  

iglng*.  Oelluig  Con 

»e  Finishing  and  Deoorat 
EDWIN  J.  WHITE, 


rrO  LANDOWNERS.— WANTED,  to 

X PUECHA8E,  a BITE  of  half  an  acre,  for  the  erection  of  a 
luee.  Must  he  on  high  groand,  and  commanding  a good  view. 
iiniu|twelve  miles  of  Loudon. XBoulh,  and  near  a station  on  L.  B & 
C.  Ra’lway  preferred. 

Bend  ^rUcular*  to  Mr.  R.  ADOLPHUS  CAME,  Architect  27 
Mecklenbiiiiih-square.  W.C.  ' ’ 


T3UILDING  LAND  TO  BE  LET.— 

I-Mu  Sydenham,  for  Detached  Villas,  to  cost’ not 

lees  than  1,0001.  each. 

At  RUSHEY  GREEN,  Catford.  for  Detached  VUlai,  eoet  not  leas 
than  1,0001.  close  to  etation. 

At  CATFORD  BRtuwo.  for  insall  TUlat.  with  Advances. 

At  UPPER  TOOTING  and  WANUSWOETH  COMMON,  for 
Detached  VUla*,  wiih  Advances.  ' 

•^EDMONTON,  for  Cottage*.  Advances  at  the  rate  of  lOOg.  per 

•^®TAMP0RD  hill,  tor  Cottages.  Advanoee  at  the  rate  of  lOOL 

Apply  to  F.  8.  BRBRETON.  Architect  and  Snrveyor, 

No,  38,  Linooln’s-lnn-flelds. 


BUILDING  LAND,  SYDENHAM,  close  to 

aution.-CH01CH  SITEd.  nearly  Eight  Acres.  Freehold 


, nearly  Eight  Acres.  Freehold, 
■ooklng  Park  and  Gardens,  3.5*0  feet 
Sbauld  produce  60*1.  per  annum.  Gravel 
.0001.  or  Let  or  Bold  in  Plots.  For  sale. 


ifoUy  - timbered, 
age,  900  to  old  road. 

and  Brick  Earth.  Price.  . _ . _ „ 

rrofltabl#  investment,  uolhlng  like' It-^Addresa,"  O'S'nEr’ “Mr* 
Potter's,  63,  Piccadilly 


T^REEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND.— TO 

A BE  LET  on  Lease  for  Building  purposes,  about  THREE 
ACRES  of  FREEHOLD  L\ND,  situated  on  tbe  main  road,  about  ten 
iliiutei'  walk  west  ot  AddlsoQ-road.  Arrangemeut*  can  bemade  lor 

supply  of  bricks  at  prices  very  considerably  under  market  ratea 

Apply  to  W.  0.  CALLENDER,  Oaklands  Hall,  6beph«rd's-buih  p 


rise,  Leadenball.it 


t.  E.C. 


WEST  HAM.— FREEHOLD  BUILDING 

LAND.— TO  BE  LET  or  BOLD,  about  6i  acres,  with  long 


Cannon-street.  City. 


etephens  and  Maner  road*,  oppotite’lhe  LMtber-oioth 
minutes’  walk  from  the  PUl.tow  and  Stratford  Bridge 
- —Apply  to  Mr.  V.  BUCKLAND.  SuTToyor.  No.  66. 


T^O  BLILDERS  and  OTHERS  requiring 

A large  and  extenilve  Premliei.— TO  BE  LET  on  lea*e  for 
■wenty-one  years  a large  oonvenienUy-flUed  14-roomed  dwHiJing- 
ouse.  with  three  Urge,  light,  airy,  aod  woll-fltted  workshop* 
aiucbed,  each  34  teet  by  24  feel,  and  sUbllng  for  five  horses  if  re- 
'luired— For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  E,  BOYCE,  Auctioneer,  99. 
High-street,  Hoxton. 


Oct.  13,  1877.] 
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rO  BE  LET,  at  East  Greenwich,  with 

Imine'Ji&te  poBtusIea,  valuable  and  important  BUSINESS 
I'REMISES,  covering  an  area  of  about  three  aciee,  long  river  frontagr, 
rith  two  jeitiea,  euilable  for  laying  either  ehlpa  or  barges  alongsido. 
j'be  buildings  ace  very  latge  and  substantially  built.  There  are  seven 
Igh  chimuey-shafte.  and  boUora  of  about  250-h.p.  already  Bite-I. 
I il»o  tome  machlue  tools,  *3.  The  oflloes  are  cummodtoue,  and  have 
last  been  entirely  renovated  and  decorated  throunhout. — For  full  par- 
llmlart,  plans,  ic,  apply  te  T.  LA.WBIE.  architect,  i.  Queen-itreet- 
llaoe,  Cannuu  street,  London.  


1?LTHAM,  KENT.- 

I'J  very  desirable  DBT ACHED 


•TO  BE  SOLD,  a 

DBTACHED  RESIDENCE,  standing  In  about 
S;rouud,  and  approached  by  a sweeping  carriago-driva  with 
entraacet.  The  bouse  ooaUins  four  reception-rooms,  eight  bed- 
ui,  billiard-rooms,  and  spaciaua  oCBcet,  a conservatory,  green- 
ee,  vinery,  forclug-pile.  Sc.  Held  on  lease  direct  from  the  Crown 
ninety  years,  at  a very  low  ground-rent.— Apply,  H.  P FOSTER, 

B.  John-street.  Adelphl,  London. 


SEWER  GAS. 

A8  SB  sbnevi^  PEEVENTITB  of  the  ENTRY  of  8EWEE  GA8  into  Dwellmg-hOTueg 
langeroas.  nlotp,  vu—thy  And  overflow  pipe#  from  ontame- hatha,  lavatones,  end  aink#,  DOULiOR  «CU. 

itronglj  recommend  the  use 

MAWSERGH  S IMPROVED  GULLY. 

Bt  the  insertion  of  this  GbUt  in  the  line  of  drain  OUT8IDE  the  house,  the  common 

BRLL-IRAFB  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  direct  oouimunication  with  the  sewers  is  efl^ectually  hroEen. 

Price  lOe,  6d.  each  complete.' 

Manufactured  by  BOULTON  & CO.  High-street,  Lambeth,  S.E. 

DEPOTS  —WOOD  STREET.  BIRMINGHAM ; 61  and  63,  SOUTH  JOHN  BTRBET.  and 

’ SOHO  STREET,  LIYERPOOL  and  HOPE  STREET,  SAXFOBD. 


Jr^AKLEIGH  PARK  ESTATE.— FIFTY 

!(V.y  Acres  of  FBEBBOLD  LAND  TO  BE  SOLD,  or  LET  on 
BuUdisg  Lease,  either  as  a whole  orinporliont  Liberal  advanoes  will 
ibe  made.  The  Estate  Is  beautlfally  siteated  on  elevated  ground, 
IWO  feet  abovo  the  Tbatnes  level,  conimandLog  eatensivo  views.  The 
lAlexaudra  Palace  is  within  a short  distance,  with  easy  access  by  rail 
per  road.  The  roads  are  made,  gae  and  water  maius  are  laid  down, 

, and  a system  of  sewerage  arranged,  and  the  sides  of  roads  oma- 
bmentally  planted,  and  there  is  gravel  and  sand  on  the  Estate. 
iOakleigh  Park  Station,  on  the  Great  Northern  main  line.  Is  on  the 
Improperly,  and  the  Totterldgo  Station  on  the  High  Barnet  Branoh 
llBailway,  is  within  six  minutes’  walk  ; between  these  stalioua  and  the 
fiClty  there  are  upwards  tif  100  trains  dally.— For  further  particulars, 
lapply  to  JONAS  SMITH,  Moulding  Works,  Belvedere-road,  Lam- 
pbeth,  S.B. 

To  BE  SOLD  by  Private  Treaty,  the 

WORKS  of  the  Bldghlll  Coal,  Fire-brick,  and  Tils  Manufac- 
I turtng  Company,  Limited,  in  good  working  order,  with  Boiler,  Wind- 
ing Engine,  Tubs,  Rails,  and  splendid  Seam  {about  3 ft.  thick)  of  Fire 
pClay  and  Oannlstsr.  two  Boriaoaial  Bngiuee,  cylinders  IS  inch 
p diameter  aud  24-ineh  stroke,  for  drlriag  powerful  grlndlng-mill ; 
Sheds,  each  40  yards  long  by  10  yards  wide  ; three  large  KUus, 
downdraft* : Brick  and  Tile  Preee,  driven  by  power;  also  OlBce, 
Stabling,  Carts,  Barrows,  Ac. 

The  works  have  good  connexion  and  are  adjacent.to  both  laiis 
and  canal. 

Apply  to  Hr.  ISAAC  lUCKLBY,  the  HoUlns,  Stalybridge. 

ISHOPSGATEr CityTf  Loudon. -7,400 

superfloUl  feet  of  FBBBHOLD  LAND  TO  BE  LET  upon 
Building  Lease.  It  will  be  divided  if  required.  Oronnd-reat  for  the 
whole,  Is.  6d  pw  square  foot. — PaiUculars  of  REYNOLDS  A BASON, 
Land  Agents,  4S,  BUhopsgale-street  Without,  H,<1. 


containing  about 

18,080  feet  snpcrflcial,  TO  BE  LST,  ou_  Building  Lew.  _It  Is 


PIECE  of  LAND, 

dcial,  TO  BE  L-_.  _ ... 

•itnated  in  a locality  on  the  south  sldeof  the  Thames,  abont  two  miles 


trom  London  Bridge,  and  is  suitable  for  model  lod^ng-h<._ 

aiintlai  buildings,  or  Ifor  a factory.— Apply  to  the  Secretary,  City  of 
London  Brewery  Co.  Upper Tliames-street.  E.O. 


TO  BE  LET,  by  TENDER,  on  repairing 

lease,  the  HOUSE  and  PREMISES,  No.  22,  Vere  street.  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  for  21  years  from  the  SSth  day  of  December.  1877.  Tenders 
to  be  sent  In  on  THURSDAY,  the  2Stk  OCTOBER  1377,  at  TWELVE 
o’clock,  to  Messrs  DRIVER,  Surveyors,  Land  Agents,  and  Auction- 
eers. No.  i,  Whitehall,  London,  from  whom  further  particulars  msy 
be  obtained.  I 


LEYTONSTONE.— TO  LET  upon  Build- 

Ing  Lease,  In  plots,  or  In  one  letting,  about  four  acres  of  FREE- 
HOLD LAND,  close  to  the  station.— Full  particulars  of  REYNOLDS 
A BASON,  Surveyors  and  Land  Agents,  43,  Biahopsgate-street  With- 
out, E.C. 


LASOELLES’  PATENT 
BENT  WOOD  CONSERVATORIES 
AND  GREENHOUSES. 

All  gardeners  know  that  wood  is  hotter  than  iron  foi 
plant- growing,  and  by  the  above  system  a handsome 
corved  home  can  bo  erected  as  oboaply  as  a plain  straight 
one.  The  enrved  house  is  more  durable,  streager,  lighter 
eonstmotion,  and  ne  bent  glass  is  required, 

W.  H.  LASCBLLES, 

121,  Banhill-row,  London, 

Will  supply  Drawings  and  Estimates  free  of  charge. 


SEWER  GAS  EXCLUDED. 

Apply  for  descriptive  Price  List  of  Stiff’s  Registered 
“ Interceptor”  Trap, 


Which  f*  explained  and  commended  in  Mr.  Bailey  Denton's 
“ Sanitary  Eugineeiing,"  p.  93.  Manufactured  only  by 

JAMES  STIFF  & SONS, 

LONDON  POTTERY,  LAMBETH. 


P 


OLON  CEAU 

ASrOALTS. 


and  SEYSSED 


E6TABLISHHB 


oofe,  Pat 


AYATHEMATIOALDRAWINGINSTEU- 

JYX  MBKT3.  THEODOLITES,  LEVELS,  CIRCUMFBRENTBRi 


80ALES,  TAPES,  CHAINS,  T-SQUARES,  EOLBB, 


:trp=q 


ig  »d  Flooring  of  imy  deasMpUoa* 
imp  aud  vermin.  ThU  Axphalto  la 
Btaiilee  (ai  ihown  above),  the  af 


For  covering  Flit 
cepooially  in  pi  >cee  mhjvet  t 
BOW  exteneively  UMd  tor  paviu 

^^^*4(?'ao"apply  to  J*OH^N”piLKiNOT6Nr  1*]  iS»hiire*t-hl*, 
London,  RC.  Country  Bulkier*  euppiied  with  Aaphalto  In  BnlkftK 
oovoring  FooUng*.  P — •* ' 


n-lleoiu,  Ac.  i 


uaUnetion*  to  lay  It  down. 


V^. 


Building  lands  to  be  sold  or 

LET,  in  varloui  localltiee  where  hou«es  are  in  gre.at  demaud, 
and  could  readily  be  diipoeed  of.  In  many  case*  advance*  would  be 
made  to  bulldera  of  respecUbUlty,  Imt  not  to  that  claaa  ol  epeculator* 
who  have  no  boui  flde  meaue  of  their  own.  Pull  particulars  and 
tracing*  will  be  furnished  to  genuine  personal  applicant*,  but  appli- 
cation*  by  letter  should  state  something  of  the  locality  preferred,  the 
rental  value  of  the  bouse,  aud  the  number  be  would  deeire  to 
erect,  to  what  extent  be  would  require  advances,  and  to  be 

*°Apply  to  Meeira.  D0W8BTT  A WOODS,  70,  Line  iln'e-lan-flelde. 


J.  & W.  B.  AECHBUTT, 

No.  SOI,  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LAMBETH, 

Near  Aslley’a  Theatre. 

Manufacturer*  of  the  above,  and  all  description!  of  Bnrveytn, 
Inetruments,  unequalled  for  quality  aud  prica  Illuetrated  pricer* 
Cataiogueaforwarded  on  recolptof  Three  Stampa 

Bvery  article  warranted.  Becend-hand  Inalnimont*  of  all  klniU. 
by  the  best  makers,  alway*  in  stock. 

BTENCn  PLATBB  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 


Manufacturer  of  MATHE- 


OTANLEY, 

MATICAL  INSTRUMENTS  to  H.M.  Goyemmont.  Bcienc 


mall  builders  and  OTHERS.— TO 

BE  LET  or  SOLD, I !aTeral_Piee»e  of  LAND  (Freehold), 


— 

Art  Department,  Council  of  India.  Admiralty,  Ac.  Duly  Pmo  Medal 
awarded  at  the  Exhibitiou,  186S,  tor  excellence  of  construction 
Mathematical  IiiilrumeiiU.  Drawing  and  Surveying  Instruments 

of  eveiy  deecripUou  of  the  best  possibli  ' * 

finish,  with  many  Important  Improvei 
cash  price!.  List  post  free.  Theeo 
■■  ‘ only. — Address,  Great  Tunutile. 


rpo  BE  SOLD, 

J.  Li 


the  INTEREST  in  the 

LEASE  of  a valuable  BUILDING  SITS.  350  feet  by  22  feet, 
with  back  entrance  lu  Qrafton-street  (the  leading  businees-atreol), 
Dublin.  Well  suited  for  an  inaurancB  corap-ny  or  any  large  huai- 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  Mr.  ARTHUR  HERBERT, 

No.  62,  William-street,  Dublin. 

SAW-MILL  (and  Storing  Yard  detached). — 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  (OF.  the  Proprietor  retiring  from  Boi-inees, 
the  LEASE,  PLANT,  Ac.  of  the  above.  In  full  working  order.  Within 
ton  minutos’  walk  of  the  Bank.  None  but  Principals  treated  with — 
Apply  to  Messrs.  CHADWICKB,  COLLIER,  * CO.  2.  Moorgate- 
street,  E.C. 


Light  workshops,  &c.-to  be  let, 

PEEMlflES,  situate  in  Islington,  suitable  lor  any  Trade  whore 
a largo  ground-floor  la  required.  Three  block*  of  250  ft.  by  43  It.  each 
Idoek.  In  twenty-fourdlnaions,  which  wUl  be  lot  together  or  leparatoly 

^°Indutrial  dwelllugs,  capable  of  accommodating  about  300  families, 
are  In  course  of  erection  upon  adjoining  property. 

For  foil  particulari  apply  to  £.  NICUOLL3.  Laycook’i  Dairy  Farm, 
LiTerpool-i 


BRICKBARTH.— LAND,  of  suitable  area, 

on  the  Weit  Worthing  Estote,  near  the  Worthing  Station  of 
the  London,  Brighton,  aad  South  Coa*t  Railway,  containing  valuable 
BRICKEARTH.  of  the  proper  depth,  for  the  economical  manufacture 
of  Bricks  of  prime  quality,  tn»y  he  obtained  either  by  PURCHASE  or 
upon  Royalty.  A large  demand  for  Bnoks  has  arisen  In  comequouce 
of  the  number  of  resideoces  aud  other  budditige  already  commenced, 
and  about  to  be  erected  In  the  healthy  cllmale  of  Worlhlug.  WmbI 
Worthing,  and  East  Wortliing-— Applications  to  be  made  to  Mr. 
CHARLES  ELEY,  Secretary.  Herne  Estate  Land  Company.  Limited, 
No.  llO.Canuun-street,  London,  E.C. 

OEKSHOPS,  STABLE,  and  YARD 

(BuildeP.)iTO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  ol  once.— Box  161,  Ofllceof 
*' The  Builder."  


Large  yard  to  be  let  area, 

7,323  feet;  with  Slieda,  Bawpit,  Ac.  Vnuxball-walk,  adjoluing 
the  Black  Dog  Tavern.— Particulars  at  Albert  Woi' 
street,  Albert  Embankment,  S.E. 


Business  (good  Builder’s)  to  be  dis- 

posed of,  early.  Thirty  miles  out.  Small  premium.  Stock 
from  3001.  to  4001.  The  position  and  opportunity  rarely  met  with  If 
taken  at  once.  Post  cards  discountenanced. — Address,  52,  care  ol  H. 
Daniels.  Streatbam  Uottoges,  Leigham-leoe.  3. 


Business  (Builder’s  Oid-Establisbed)  TO 

BE  disposed  of.  to  which  is  attached  a Country  Inn,  and 
Tea  Acres  ol  Land,  The  whole  in  good  wcrkinr  order.— For  furthei 
particulars,  apply  to  the  present  tenant,  HENRY  YATES,  Arehltoct, 
oear  Sandbaob,  Cbeehlre. 


Business  (Carpenter  and  Joiner’s)  TO 

BBDISPOBED  OF.  in  a healthy  part  ol  the  Eostern^Counties, 


Improved  General  - 

condition.  Bure  fortune  to  a husLuesam 

10,  Ca^on-stieet-Tcad  Eaet.  .o.j 


rorkmauship  and  higb< 
(ood*  can  be  bad  by  etderiiig 


FIRST-CLASS 

DRAAVmG  AND  MATHEMATICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 


The  eheap«t  and  beat  House  In  London  for  the  above  1* 

C.  BAKER’S,  244  & 215,  HIGH  HOLBORN. 

A large  aaaotlment  of  every  «'»•»  required  by  the  Architect,  Eoglueer, 
and  Surveyor. 

Repairs  executed.  lUBlrumeul*  taken  in  exchange, 
liluslratod  Catalogue*  *f  InatrumenUand  SteneU  Plate*  Free  by  post. 
RaT.RTJsnvn  1765. 


L DE  TRAVERS  COMPRESSED 

BOCK,  as  laid  In  the  Readways  of  Cbeapslde  asd  fifty  of  th« 
principal  streeu  of  London,  le  the  pure,  natural  rook  of  toe  Val  de 
Travers,  and  form*  the  eheapeet,  most  durable,  and  healthiest  paving 

TAL  DBTRAVBRS  MaBTIC  A8PHALT1  Is  specially  adapted  for 

BtabLei  Granarlei,  Brewkouaos,  Malt  Floors,  Roofings,  RaUway  PUU 
forms,  hasemanU.  Cowhouses.  Drying  Sheds,  Bam*.  Coaeh.h_oni««, 
Warehouses.  Wharfs,  Docks,  Aqueduct*,  Retervi 


t.  Aquarium Tuskc, 


TJRBNCH  ASPHALTE  COMPANY. 

_P  Boddto  FranqaUe  des  Asphaltas  (LlmiUd), 

No.  n.  CORNHILL,.  LONDON. 

K*r#hant*,  Shippers,  Builders,  and_  the  Trade  tnppUed  ^to  tha 
Oompaiiy’*  well-ktoowu  Soyssel  A 
Hvecyinlermalioo  on  application. 


ROCK  ASPHALT 


Brunswick  . 

PAVING  COMPANY  (Llmltedh-AwarJed  the  only  MedM 
for  Reck  Asphalt  at  Philadelphia.  Now  being  laid  at  Messrs.  QUbeYa 
Warthouie.  Chalk  Farm-road.  (*,200  superfloia!  yard*),  Soutobrook 
Manor  Park,  Newstead-road,  and  Albloa-gardens,  Ao. 

Offices  9,  Graceohurch-itioet,  E.C. 


CARTS,  WAGONS, 

VANS,  DRAYS,  AND  BARROWS, 

for  Contractors  and  Bulldera 

fan*  of  every  deieriptiou  tor  Brewers,  Railway  Carriers  TimbeC 
Mcrebaiita.  Orocera  Drapers,  aud  Parcel  Delivery  Compauiei,  for 
Towu  ami  Country  Pur- 


D 


AMP  PROOF  COURSE, 
“TAYLOR’S  PATENT.” 

TO  P3ETENT  DAMP  RISING  UP  WALLS  THB 
JOINT  MUST  BS  KEPT  CLEAR,  IT  THUS  FORMS 
AN  AIR  PASSAGE;  ON  ANY  OTHER  PEINOIPLB 
IT  IS  INEFFECTUAL, 


Mad*  In  vitrified  slabs  ol  stenewi  ... 

thick,  *ln  length*  to  suit  wall*  of  various  widths,  andperloratedfo 
ventilation.  Delivered  from  London  or  Tomworth. 

All  coBimnnlcatlone  to  be  oddreseed  to  the 

BROOMHALL  TILE  & BRICK  CO.  Limited 
Col’s  Wharf,  Upper  Ground-et.  BlackfriarB,  S.B 


Catalogue*  on  appllcatlen  to 

HAYES  & SON,  Stamford  and  Peterborooghe 


PLASTEK  & CEMENT  OENAMENT, 

coNsiaTina  oB 

Capitals,  Frieses,  SolDii,  Mouldings,  Centra 

Flowers,  Balusters,  Trusses,  ‘‘*,1 

usual  routine  of  Ornament  for  Internal  and  Lstemal 
Decorations,  at  moderate  prices. 

Plasterers  sappHeiS,  with  good  fine  Plaster,  in  small  and 
other  quantitiee.  at  a moderate  price, 

J.  HEEBERT  & SON, 

ARCHITECTURAL  MODELLERS, 

9n , P A RIvER  STREET,  DRURY  LANE,  W.C- 
ROOM 


5O1OOO 


GILT  0-G 


FEET 

BOBDKRING.  from  lo.  per  lom- 
" ■ Also  every  dcacriiition  ol  Picture  Ftsme  Moulding!. 

GEORGE  RHES,  41, 42,43,  RUSSELL.STEBET, 

umwauv.  ’cOVENT  GARDEN. 


0 


N H I R B.  — T A E P AU  L I N S, 

MARQUBES,  TENTS,  AWNINGS,  FLAGS.  TABLES. 

^ CHAIRS,  BAIZE.  <8c. 

PIGGOTT,  BROTHERS, 

No.  69,  B1BHOP8GATB  WITHOUT.  LONDON. 


BUILDERS’  TARPAULINS 

ON  BALK  OR  HIRE. 

J.  G.  SIMKINS,  Manufacturer, 

No.  30  WHARF-ROAD.  CITY-ROAD,  MNDON,  N, 

Dee  large  Adveitioement  March  S4ui. 
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QUEEN  ANNE  and  ADAM’S  CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

MANY  OF  THEM  COPIES  OF  OLD  EXAMPLES, 


CAN  BE  SEEN  AT 


GEOEGE  JACKSON  & SONS’,  49,  Eatliboiie-place,  London,  W. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


BLUE  VITRIFIED  ADAMANTINE  PAVING  FOR  STABLE  FLOORS,  YARDS.  S3 

STAFFORDSHIRE 

Vitrified  BLUB  BRICKS,  L— 

COPINGS,  PLINTHS 
STABLE  BRICKS,  ^ 


Terra-Metallic 
Pavings,  &c. 

OF  SVEBT  DBSCBIPTION 


JOSEPH 
HAMBLET, 

West  Bromwich, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

IIAMBLET’S  PATENT 
Machine-made  BRINDLED 
BRICKS  now  largely  used. 


Pnoea  aod  Blastrated  Book  of  Deeigna 
on  application. 


HAMBLET’S  PATENT  MACHINE  MADE. 

THKOVGH  THE  WIDE-SPREAD  REPUTATION  WHICH  THESE  GOODS  HAVE  GAINED,  mimy  Makers  bars 
^en  indoMd  to  Bend  into  the  London  and  other  markets  Spnrions  Imitations,  which  are  only  Coloured  by  a ohemioal  prooeSB  and 
WUI  not  bear  any  comparison,  for  Strength,  Durability,  &c.,  with  the  Genuine  Article.  ' 


— ■ ..  cheapMt  U 

build.  eAch  Ikiln  coAtluj  only  trom  701.  to  lOuI.  eicluilvo  ot  rool  — 
?or  pATticulArt,  And  to  see  working,  Apply  to  UKHUANN  WEDB- 
KIND.  158,  Fruchnrch-AtrMt,  E.C. ; or  UUMFHRST  OhaMwbb- 
LAIN,  PAtont  Brick  Workj  BAmiloy, 


DOULTOJS  & CO.  High  Street,  Lambeth,  S.E  I ROLL’S  PATENT  BRICK  KILNS  effect 

'I  J_P  A AAting  of  oT*r  60  per  cent.  In  fuel,  and  are  the  fibiumMt  ta 

WERE  AWARDED  FIVE  PRIZE  MEDALS  at  the  ' ■■■"  

PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION. 

Messrs.D.  4 Co.  call  attention  to  their  CLOSET  PANS  and  TBAPS 
in  STRONG  VITKIFIED  STONEWARE. 

Cottage  Pan  and  Trap  at  4s.  6d.  (as  Illustration) 

FIG.  "D.” 

Manufacturers  of  FOWLER’S  PATENT  CLOSET. 

DEPOTS  : — 61  A 63,  Booth  John-st.  and  100,  Soho-at,  Liverpool 
Granville  Wharf,  Birmingham  ; and  Hope-st.  Salford. 


FTHE  HAUNCHWOOD  BRICK  COM- 

1.  PANV.  NutiAAtoD,  supply  every  derorlption  of  BKICKS 
•uiUble  for  Building  adU  Arcbilectuntl  purpa,«e.  Blue  pressed 
building  And  pAvlug  Brioke.  Copings.  Pliotbs.  Slrlag  Couroei.Aiid 
Outlers;  Also  rooflng  end  OArden  ITlee  of  dlfforeut  pAtteruA— Price 
list  and  illustrated  sheet  on  appIlcAtioa. 


and  STOCK  BRICK  BATTS, 

Bl’KRS,  and  BRICK  RDBBTSH. 

BMBEO,  DEAN,  ft  CO.  (L'mitedl. 

Brick  llskeni.  Sluingbourae,  hsve  FOB  SALE  a large  quintity  of 
ytieh  they  could  wther  put  on  board  bargoi  or  deliver 


BOULTON’S  Superior  Glazed  Stoneware  DRAIN  PIPES 


EXTBAOT  from  JUDGES’  EEPOETS  of  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION. 

Medal  for  Improved  Sanitary  Stoneware  and  Sewer-pipes  of  Special  Construction.’ 

STANFORD’S  PATENT  JOINT  FOR  PIPES 

This  Joint  is  absolutely  Water-tight;  and  needs  no  skilled  labour  in  fixing 


Bricks, 

SOUND,  BTKONG.  i 


— DURABLE,  produced  in  large  quan. 

'he  cheApvelvate  by  JOHN  WHITBHEAD  ft  CO, ‘8  POWER- 
FUL M At, HINES.  Ae  a proof  that  these  are  not  mere  experimental 
but  PROVED,  PRACTICAL  MACHINES.  It  ie  luffloietit  to  eay  that 
they  have  been  AWARDED  ALL  THE  FIRST  PRIZES  OFFERED 
BY  THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  DURING  TUB 
Last  tivkvtv  vpadq 


LAST  TWENTY  YEARS. 

ALBERT  WORKS.  PRESTON. 
Catnloguee  free  on  application. 


TJED  FACING  BRICKS.— A quantity 

W'ANTED.  to  be  delivered  at  Finchley  road  station  on 
Mn*well  hUI.-Piice  aod  aanplceto  beforwardfKlto  W.  P.  TAYLOR, 
Builder  and  Contractor.  Grove  Houie-road,  Uonisey. 


T AHGE'S  IMPROVED  PATENT  BRICK 

f PRESS,  for  Manufacturing  Brick*  from  land,  gravel,  burnt 
ballast,  4c,  without  buniiug,  caa  be  made  in  wiuter  a*  well  aa 
eumiaer,  aud  ee.n  at  weik. 

Apply  to  H.  LAROB,  2.  Bcitannla-terTacf,  Ken«al-road,  Upper 

WaBttwI.rvi.  P.pir  w • 


S.E. 


HENRY  BOULTON  & CO.  HIGH  STREET,  LAMBETH,  .j 

dellvvrM  hy  Rail  or  Water  frnm  Works  in  London.  Laecaahire.  apd  StallordBhire. 

OTFORD  GAULT  BRICK  AND  LIME  WORKS 

^SEVEN  OAKS,  KENT. 

8EWES  BRICKS, 


WHITE  FACINGS,' 


SHARP  SAND. 


EED  BEIOKS,  ' blot;  lIAS  LIMB. 

London  Oface;— d,  VICTORIA  STREET,  WESTMINSTER. 


GAULT,  RED  BRICK,  AND  TILE  WORKS, 

RRD  FACIitGS,  , 8EWEE  BEICKS, 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAlfENTAL  TILES. 

For  Prices,  apply  to  JOHN  M.  HOOKER,  SEVENOAKS,  KENT. 


PATENT  RED,  WHITE,  AND  BUFF  PERFORATED  FACING  BRICKS 

FIHE  BEIOKS,  CHIMNEY  TOPS,  ’ 

GLAZED  SOCKET  SANITAEY  PIPES,  GAEDEK  EDGING,  Ao. 

T.  H.  SEACOME,  the  Delph  Brick  and  Fire  ■ Clay  'Works,  RUABON 


CEILING  FLOWERS,  CORNICE  ENRICHMENTS,  TRUSSES  &o 

A LARGE  STOCK  FOB  SELECTION.  ESTIMATES  GIVEN.  ’ 

PARSONS  «t  CO. 

Architectural  Modellers  and  Plasterers,  59,  Gray’s-inn-road,  W.C. 

TO  OODNTEY  AEOHITEOTS  AND  BDILDEES. 

Fhotogroph  of  Centre  Flowers  and  Enrichments  sent  by  poet  on  application. 


OLD  BUILDINGS, 


Of  every  Desorfption,  Bought  to  Full  Down, 
and  cleared  sway  on  the  shortest  notice. 

The  full  Value  given  by 

SPELLER,  BROTHERS, 

Building  Material  Dealers  and  Contraotora 
(Opposite  the  Model  Prison  and  Police  Station), 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  ISLINGTON. 
No  Charge  made  for  Valuations. 


( )LD  BUILDINGS  BOUGHT  toPull  Down. 

Bvbu.s'atS'ts'ii.ix,.’?  Sih.  ”■ 

BIRD  & CO.  Buildiop  Material  Dealers, 

<No.  B30,  OLD  KBNT-ROAD,  8R 


TO  ARCUITZCT8.  BURVET0R8,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS 

AlD  houses  bought  to  Pull  Down, 

V-/  ExcavaUen*  Executed  on  the  ihcrteat  noUca.  Ssind  and  b.*llart 
supplied  in  »ny  qnxntitiei,  by  WILUAM  IKONS,  Contractor  North 
London  D^tfor  Building  Material*.— Office,  S3.  Ulgh-»tre«t.  Klnir*. 
iMd,  and  TVMeo  Work*.  Dalston,  N a 


Buildings  bought  to  Take  Down,  in 

town  or  country.  The  full  value  given,  and  quick  deeDal^ 
guaranteed  by 

WILLI.4M  BLOUNT,  Houae-Breaker  and  Contractor. 

No-  45  to  49,  Boulnamptoo-street,  Camberwell, 
VA1.UATI0N8  made  tor  Builder*  FREE  of  CHARGB 


riNDOW  blind 

ADKINS, 


132.  HIGH  STREET,  ST.  JOHN’S  WOl 
REGENT'S  PARK.  LONDON,  N.W. 


„ a.  rov.v  J..UXT,  n.  W, 

OUTSIDE  SUN-SHAE 


AHD  BPRING-ROLLER  MAK.KR 
TO  THE  TRADE. 

Patent  SeU-adlusling  Venetian  Blind*, 
requiring  .no  Fastening*  for  the  Cord 
Illuatrated’Lut  of  I’rices  po*  free. 
Hiport  and  Shipping  Order*  wUl  recetT*  <3 
attention 
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BY  HER  MAJESTY’S 


ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


RENDLE’S  PATENT  SYSTEM  OF  GLAZING. 

This  Invention  is  now  adopted  bj  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  all  the  lej^ing  Railway  Companies,  Public  Buildings, 

Winter  Gardens,  &c.  throughout  the  Country.  ^ 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  and  BOOKS  of  DESIGN,  which  can  bo  obtained  from  tho  INVENTOR  and  PATEMEL, 

WILLIAM  EDGCUMBE  RENDLE, 

No.  3,  WESTMINSTER  CHAMBERS,  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON^  S.W. 


or  all  other  information 


THE  LIVERPOOL  S5L!CATE  PASiyT  COIVSPANY, 


LONDON-107,  GANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


LlVERPOOL-30  & 32,  SEEL  STREET. 


As  re^omnieDded  at  Social  Science  Congress,  and  by  guilder,  Architect,  &o. 


NON-POISONOUS  PAINTS. 


THE  SILICATE  PAINTS  ARE  USED  BY 

Caledonian  Railway  Co. 

East  Indian  ,, 

Indian  Telegraph  Co. 

Port  Commissionera,  Calcutta, 

Fort  William,  Calcutta, 

Oriental  and  English  Gas  Coa. 

The  Russian,  German,  and  Austrian 
GoTernments. 


iiThe  Admiralty, 

LWoolwich  Arsenal, 
liBoard  of  Works, 
iTrioity  Honae,  Hnll, 
nCunard  Company, 
kWeat  India  and  l^aciflo  Steam  Co. 
liLondon  aod  N.  W.  Railway  Co. 

(Great  Western  ,, 

(North  Eastern  „ 

id  many  other  Railway,  Shipping,  Gas,  Iron,  Coal,  and  Matinfacturing  Companies, 
Publio  Works  and  Buildings,  Large  Firms,  &c. 

FOR  HOUSE  AND  SHIP  PAINTING. 


PETRIFYING  LIQUID  FOR  DAMP  WALLS, 

NON-POISONOUS  AND  WASHABLE,  Foa 
Damp  Houses,  Damp  Churches.  &c. 

Washable  Distemper,  for  Basements,  WallB,  &c. 

Priming  for  Plaster,  Cement,  Woods,  &c. 

Preventing  Stains  in  Ceilings,  Walls,  8sc. 

Indurating  Stone,  Brick,  &c.,  and  Preventing  Vegetable  Growths,  &c. 
General  Decorative  Work. 

Cost  2d.  to  3d.  per  Square  Yard,  three  Coats. 

MANUFACTURED  TRANSPARENT  or  in  COLOURS. 

This  isu  ed  with  Water  instead  of  Oil,  and  applied  same  as  ordinary  Distemper  Colour. 
IT  IS  A MOST  EFFECTIVE,  DUBABI.E.  AND  ECONOMICAL 

"W"  HN*  C3-  . 


THE  SILICATE  ENAMELLING  PAINT, 

1 For  DAMP  WALLS,  IRON  or  WOOD  WORK,  ZINC  or  SHINGLE  EOOFS,  WHITE  ANT  in  TIMBER,  &o.,  and  for  GENERAL  USE. 
One  Gallon  equal  to  Three  of  ordinary  Paint.  All  Colours.  No  Varnish  required. 


HENLEV’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  AND  SELF-FASTENING  CONCRETE  BUILDING  APPARATUS, 

SOLELY  MANUFACTURED  AND  LET  ON  HIRE,  BY  THE 

Patent  Concrete  Building  Apparatus  Company,  172,  Blackfriars-road,  London,  S.E. 

oncrete  Work  of  all  Desoriplions  Contracted  for.  Labourers  sent  with  the  Apparatus  if  required.  See  Advertisement  in  last  week  s Builder. 


I.  NEW  BUILDING  MATERIAL  FOR  HOUSES,  COTTAGES,  FARMS, 

And  GENERAL  PURPOSES. 

[r.  H.  LASCELLES  can  now  SUPPLY  the  publio  with  his  PATENT  CONCRETE  BUILDING 
SLABS,  TILES,  and  STUDS,  and  will  book  orders  for  the  following  Goods  : — 

Fish-Scale  Pattern  Tiles,  for  Walls  or  Roofs...  2 ft.  high,  3 ft.  wide,  li  m- tkick 
” * : Plain  Slabs,  for  Partitions,  Floors,  Tanka, 

~'T  Shelves, &o 2ft.high,3ft.  wide, in. thick. 

^ Lining  Slabs,  for  Walla,  Ceilings,  Shelves,  &o.  2 ft.  high,  3 ft.  wide,  1 in.  thick, 
^ Square  Studs,  for  Joibts,  Sills,  Uprights,  &c.  8 ft.  ong,  4 in.  wide,  4 in.  thick. 
I All  the  above  Goods  are  Fireproof,  Waterproof,  and  harden  by  time. 

A Pamchlet,  with  Prices,  sent  on  application. 

W.  H.  LASCELLES,  121,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E C. 


CARSON’S 


PAINT. 

H.E.H.  THE  PBIXCB  OF  WALKS, 


•ATBONISED  BY  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN, 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH, 

The  British  Government,  the  Indian  Government,  the  Colonial  Governments,  the  Rnssian  Government, 
10,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clerrv.  Railway  and  Canal  Companies,  Collieries,  Ironmasters,  Ac. 
BXTENSIVELY  USED  FOE  ALL  KINDS  OF  OUT-DOOR  WORK.  IT  18  SPECIALLY  APPLICABLE  TO 
WOOD,  IRON,  BRICK,  STONE,  AND  COMPO. 

CAN  BE  LAID  ON  BY  UNSKILLED  LABOUR.  SOLD  IN  ALL  COLOURS. 

2 owt.  FREE  to  all  STATIONS.  Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials  sent  Post  Free. 

WALTER,  CARSON  & SONS, 

■lA  BELLE  BAUVAGF  YARD,  LUDGATB  HILL,  LONDON.  E.C.  81,  BACHELOR'S  WALK.  DUBLIN. 


rpORBAY  and  DART 

JL  PAINT  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
- "cfs:  23.  G»eni  QeorKeatreet,  Wf.t- 
, Ur,  S.W.  Work*;  D.inmonth  auii 
Brixhim  (Torbay)  Devon. 

80LE  PROK1ETOR8  AND  MANUFACTUKER9  OF 

WOLSTOK’S  CELEBRATED 
TORBAY  PAINTS. 

Tbris  PalnU  bara  barn  for  many  years 
exUnsive)y  need  In  Her  Majesty’s  Koyal 
Dockyards.  Woolwlcb  Arsenal,  tbe  Sbem- 
clltleand  Currayh  Canipi.  Wnr  OepartiueLts, 
and  Coloulea,  and  are  laryely  supplied  to 
Rtilway,  Harbour,  and  Gas  Cuiupaules, 
Bblpowuers,  Bugineeilnz  Eatablisl^ments, 
Riliway  Carriage  and  Wagon  Woiks,  and 
the  Paint  Trade  generally.  Tbey  bare  been 
in  repnte  for  the  last  thirty  years  as  the 
BEdT  PROTECTORS  OF  WOOD.CEMENT, 
AND  IRONWORK  (they  ei 


r ft  bar 


i tbei 


lose  being  oxide  of  lron,they-are  free  from 
lake  lead  painta  ao  destractive  to  iron, 
r.  are  not  afTecled  .by  he.'it.  frost,  rain,  or 
ddeand  ‘‘aDti-eorroBlTO'"palDts.  which  are 
lally  BO  rough  and  grannlar  as  to  be  fit  enly  for  outdoor  work — 
UNSURPASSED  FOR  DECORATIVE  PURPOSES,  being 
hy  patent  machinery  in  away  that  eniuree  a FINE 
JAMELLRU  SURFACE.  Their  extraordinary  DURABILITY  and 
rerlDg  properties  have  home  the  test  of  a quarter  of  acentury's 
tctleal  trtaL 

The  undermentioned  colours,  ground  In  best  linseed  oil.  and  re- 
' ' ' I thinned  down  for  use  In  the  ordinary  way — are 


Iring  onlv 

rbay  Brown. 

- Green. 

YeUow. 
utbain  Blaek. 
[bt  Blue. 


Navy  Green. 
Carriage  Fed, 
L'gfat  t/eaa. 
Light  Green. 
Torbay  Red. 
Slate. 

Buff. 


Cream  Colotir, 

Dart  Umber. 

Light  Stone. 

Salmon  Colour. 

Lead  Colour. 

Dark  Stone. 

Crystal  Palnoe  Blue. 


Green.  ’I , rbay  Choeelate.  iron  Grey. 

All  ether  Colonrs  made  te  order. 

READY  MIKED  PAINTS. 

gnat  variety  oi  u.i lours  re>  dy  mixed  far  the  brush  in  Sib,  7 lb. 
14  lb.  and  28  ib.  cans  also  always  krpt  In  stack. 

PEICEa  AND  TESTIMONIALS  ON  APPLICATION. 


'ENT’S  PAINTING  BRUSHES 

k.  are  Manofactored  solely  by 

G.  B.  K E N T A 0 0. 

At  No.  11,  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH 
STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Aod  have  been  celebrated  for  their  Superior 
. Quality  for  the  last  one  hundred  years,  and 
f may  always  be  depended  upon  rs  the  best 
I that  oao  be  made. 


H 


PRIZE  MEDAL,  1888 

AMILTON  & 0 0. 

Superior  PAINTING  and  GRAINING  BRUBRES. 


9 & 10,  Greek.st. ; 8,  Rose-st.,  Soho-sq.,  LoDdon. 

Manufactory : — 

AgenU  lor  Bsllamv's  Graining  Hachlnes. 


CROWDEN  & GARROD’S 

FALCON  (Trade  Mark) 

PAINTING  BRUSHES 

ARE  THE 


BEST  MADE. 

uniform  Quality  ensures  Universal  SatisfactioQ, 
Original  Manufaotory, 

FALCON  SQUARE,  LONDON,  l.C. 


Messes,  szerelmey  & co.  win  bo 

happy  to  advise  SUITABLE  TREATMENT  for  the 

Cure  of  Damp  Walla  and  Stone  Deoay. 

Recommended  by  Sir  C.  BARRY,  Sir  B.  I.  MURCHISON,  Professor 
FARADAY,  and  many  Others. 

Address  : S,  MarlU’s-'.ane.  Cuunoa-atreei,  Loudon,  E C. 


STEPHENS’S 

STAINS  FOR  WOOD. 

Preparations  for  Dyeing  Wood  in  Imitation  of  Oak, 
Mahogany,  Rosewood,  Satinwood,  Walnut,  and  Ebony. 

Economical,  extremely  durable,  tho  process  cheap, 
expeditious,  and  without  smell. 

HAVE  RECEIVED  THE  HIGHEST  AWARDS 
Wherever  exhibited,  and  at  Paris,  Havre,  Amsterdam, 
Lyons  .Vienna,  and  Philadelphia. 

Prospectnaes  and  specimens  of  Stained  Deal,  free  bj 
post,  on  application. 

HENRY  STEPHENS, 

No.  171,  Aldersgate-etreet,  London,  E.O. 


TACKSON’S  WOOD  STAINS. 

fj  The  nttentlon  of  Arcliltecta, 

Builders,  &c.  Is  directed  to  the 

SPECIMEN  CASE  of 
STAINED  WOODS, 

DOW  exhibited  In  tbe  Ciystal  FulAre,  I 
next  to  the  PuiiipeUn  Court.  Thete  1 
•tains  are  specially  adapted  for  ' 

Ohnreh  ■ work,  Schools,  Libraries, 

Floors,  Ac.  . . 

Proipectnsea  and  Siieclmens  of  Stained 
Woods  free  by  post  on  application  te  the 
Hanufaclurer 

T.  S.  JACKSON, 

IM,  HIGH  STREET,  SOUTHWARK, 
LONDON. 

AWARDS  AT 
VIENNA  AND  LONDON 
EXHIBITIONS. 

The  Stains  i 
Lead.  Glass  and 


PATENT  GRAINING  MACHINES, 

FOR  THE  IMITATION  OP  WOODS 
Tbe  Graining  Colour  (oU  or  water)  is 
bsorbed  by  the  Roller,  aci'ording  to  the 
esign  engraved  thereon. 

JOHN  F.  & A.  BELLAMY, 

. PRITH  S’ERERT.  SOHO.  LONDON.  W 


WHITE  LEAD 

(warranted  genuine), 


303.  Od.  per  Cwt. 
per  Gal. 


Baltic  Linseed  Oil 2 9 

American  Turpentine  2 5 

Boiled  Oil  3 1 

Oak  Varnish  7 0 

F'ine  Oak  Varnish  9 0 

FOR  CASH,  at  W.  URQUHARTS, 
Old-Established  Varnish  and  Colour  WarehooBe, 
327,  Ederware-road,  Paddington. 


DRAKE’S  PATENT  CONCRETE  BUILD- 

ING  ArP^PATi'SFOBSALEorHIRB.  The  best  Apparatus 
extant  for  Concrete  Bnlldings. 

bTUNK  S J'''  MACHINES  FOB  SALE  or  HIRE. 
Oflices:— 15.  COLI-M'N  STREET.  E.C. 

Works  (—37-11,  ROiKINGHAU  STREET, Kewlogton  Causeway. 


XVlIl 


THE  BUILDER, 


[Oct.  13,  1877. 


BATH  STONE  DRESSINGS. 

ASHLAR,  and  every  description  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Stone  Work. 


ESTIifATES  given  and  CONTRACTS  EXECUTED  for  the  Convenience  of  Builders.  For 
Prices  delivered  at  any  Railway  Station,  inqnire  by  letter,  addressed  to 


MESSRS.  YOCKNEY  X COMPANY, 


BOX  TUNNEL  STONE  QUARRIES,  CORSHAM,  WILTS. 

Note.  Corsham  Doyp  Stone,  in  seasoned  blocks,  from  4 feet  to  100  feet  enbe. 


IT  HE  DE 


GRANITE. 
LANK  GRANITE 


COMPANY. 


QUARRIES  at  DE  LANK,  ST.  BREWARD. 

. SHIPPING  WHARVES  at  WADEBRIDGE. 

Toe  Granite  from  these  well-known  Qaarries  is  of  the  best  fine  grain,  and  can  be  qaarried  in 
any  size  bloeke  for  Architectoral,  Engineering,  or  ilonamental  parposes.  Estimates  for  every 
description  of  Granite  Work  on  application  to  the  Manager, 

JOHN  H.  BOTTERELL,  Far  Station,  Cornwall. 


MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES. 


Vein  Marble  Cbimney-pieoe,  with  S-in.  Piers  2Sa. 

Ditto  lO-in.  ,,  with  trasses  45s. 

Ditto  Ditto  10. in.  „ circular  45s. 

^ ^ ^ ENAMELLED  SLATE  CHIMNEY-PIECES  TO  ORDER. 

GRUNDY  & CO.’S  MARBLE  WORKS, 

No.  26,  PAGE-STREBT,  IIILLBANK,  WESTMINSTER,  ’ 


PLATE  and  WINDOW  GLASS  WAEEHUOSE, 

76  and  76,  WELLS  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

CHARLES  BUSSELL,  GIBBS,  & CO, 

Bnpply  every  deeoription  of  GLASS  reqnired  tor  BUILDING  PURPOSES,  at  the  lowest 
wholesale  rates. 

ESTIMATES  AND  TARIFFS  FORWARDED  ON  APPLICATION. 


^BERliEEN  GRANITE  MONUilENTS.  I y\ALBEAT^^  GRANITE  QUARRIES 


-nlurlnf.  A«cur»t« 

r.u^mivinK.  Pliin*  »nd  price  free,  from 

JOHN  W.  LEGGE,  Sculptor,  Aberdeen. 


"W^  & J-  R.  FREEMAN,  Alerchants  in  all 

tY  . kii.d.of  STONE  end  OBANITE.  Deiftl*.  adjoir-ing  the 
Coinu.err  jil  .■^ii'rey  Docki,  Rotherhithe ; Miiccleefleld-eticet,  City- 
rn»d  ; »i.d  Jli,ll»iik-alreet.  Westmlneter,  where  estimatae  may  be 
oh'aloed  fer  riellTerie.,  either  by  veBeel  or  rail,  to  all  part*  of  the 
klugJiiu.— Of6ce,  77,  Millbank-etraet,  HW, 


GRANITE. 

"OHN  FREEMAN  & SONS, 
PENRYN,  CORNWALL 


JOSEPH  S.  GABRIEL,  Grellier’s  Wharf, 

Selvedere-road,  Lambeth,  S.E. 

Dbpotb  : — At  the  Midland  Good*-yard.  8t.  Paocraa 
Station  ; at  the  Great  Northern  Gooda-jard,  King’B-croaa 
Station,  which  are  in  direct  telegrapbiie  communication 
with  the  Ofice,  GreUier'a  Wharf. 

GENERAL  STONE  MERCHANT  and  CONTRAC- 
TOR  for  work  in  all  deseriptiona  of  Granite,  Portland, 
York,  Caen,  Anbipny,  Bramley  Fall,  Red  and  White 
Manaft--id,  Red  Dumfries.  Kentish  Rag,  Flints,  Kerb,  and 
Pitchiri'^.  Masons’ work  ezeented  by  Stone  Sawing  and 
Polish  r.e  Machinery,  of  cho  most  improved  description, 
at  Grellier’a  Wharf,  where  estimates  may  be  obtained,  on 
application  for  Stone,  delivered  by  rail  or  Teasel,  Gooda 
landed  np  to  16  tona  weight. 


GRANITE. 

POLISHED  GEANITE,  GREY,  RED,  and 

BLITB,  fsr  MOirUMKJTTAL  and  ARCHITEC'TURAL  WORK. 
CLOCKS  for  RNOINEBBINO  PUBPOSKS. 

PAVING  SETS  aad  CURBS. 

D.  H.  & J.  N E W A L L, 

GRANITE  Q1IARBIES  and  POLTRHING  WORKS. 
DALUBATTIK,  nea*  BUUFRIBS. 

JOBEi'n  HARTLEY.  OakTille,  Selhnrat-r'Na^.  South  Konro  d 5 E. 
FRANc-iS  H.  PIcTON,  Quern  iMurauce-huJdioai.  tiale-Jlrrfif 


B 


O 0 T H 


& 


WHEELER, 


GRANITE  QUARRY  OWNERS,  STONE 
MBECHANT8,  AND  PAVIORB, 

ORBSNHOOB  BTONK  WHARF  AND  HTKaM  SAW  HILLS, 
Ne.  43.  BANKSIDK.  KK 

PORTLAND  STONE, 

By  Ship.  landed  er  delivered. 

Betlmate*  given  for  Mason*'  Work  aod  Flctng. 

6BBKNHOOB  STONS,  on*  of  the  beat  and  moat  soitabie  stones 
lor  Stepe  and  landings. 

BRAMLBT  PALL,  by  Fhlp  or  Ball ! and  every  description  of 

TORKdHlBE  BTGNE  In  Blocks,  Blabs,  BUli,  Btepa.  Ac.  workad  at 
the  Quarry  or  In  London. 

BATH  STONE. 

Agonts  (or  the  Corsham  Down  Quarries. 

GRANITE. 

ISsttmatea  fivon  for  POLISHED  ORANITB. 

A Largs  Stock  of  GRANITE  always  at  onr  London  Wharf  for 
Bases,  Plinths.  Tram,  Curb,  Spur  Btonsa,  Steps,  lAndingi,  Ac. 
Every  dvecrlpUon  of  FITOHINGS  at  pet  ton.  or  LsUd  in  Towti  cr 
Conn  try. 

Stone  vBppUed  tor  Bzportacios. 

Goods  Landed  by  lO-ton  Steam  Craae. 


A EERDEEN  GRANITE  WORKS.— 

JTA.  ALEX.  MACDONALD,  FIELD.  A CO.  Worker*  Id  Polished 


o 'he  Queen.  Priae  MedaJ*  interaationai  Eihibitiona.  IMI, 
1805.  lb -2  : Three  Medals  Paris,  1867  : PhUsdelphia,  1876.  Red.  Blue. 
at>d  Uiey  Oranitu  for  Arehit«tural  Construi  tion,  ''onumenU.  and 
G-  neral  Purposes.  Oolumn*  and  all  Circular  Work  dooe  at  speclallv 
low  : rice*,  by  new  Patent  Frooea*. 

R«“«Ted  from  404.  Buston-road,  to  369,  to  375, 


c,u»w'.>a.roao. 

Dpposiu  (Long  Heani.  Austin  A Bsaley's  Fremisesh 


SHEARER,  SMITH,  & COMPANY 

Snpplv  POLISHED  GREY.  BLUE,  and  RED  GRANITES  fo; 
MONUMENTAL  and  ARCHITECTURAL  Purpoeea,  Block*  for  Kngi 
neeting  Works,  Paving  Setts,  Kerb,  fic. 

London  Offices : 21.  Great  Oenrge-street,  Weetmlnstor.  8.W, 


Estahlifhed  1.835. 


JOHN-STEEET  POLISHED  GRANITE 


WORKS,  ABF.RDREN.— JAMES  WRIGHT,  Manufacturer  of 
Polished  Gtanlto  to  her  Uajesty.  supplies  flwt-clasi  MONUMENTS 
and  COLUMNS,  made  by  Machinery,  at  prices  far  below  what  can 
V.  Bjtimates  on  application. 


be  done  by  hi 


POLISHED  GRANITES.— TOMBS, 

COLUMNS  PILARTERB.  Ac.  Ac.  in  RED  BLUE,  or  GBE7 
OBANITE,  suppled  by 

W.  & J.  E.  FREEMAN, 

No.  S7,  MILLBAKK  STREET.  LONDON.  8.W. 


NOWELL  & ROBSON, 

DTONE  MERCHANTS,  PAVIORS,  and 


ID  QUARRY  OWNERS. — London  Office*.  Warwlck-road.  "Ken- 
sington. W.  Hstimste*  given  for  psvlors'  work,  and  every  descrip. 
Mon  of  Quarry-worked  Stone,  inolndlng  blocks,  landings,  paving 
pitching,  broken  graoile  for  macadamlaing,  Ac. 


T3RAMLEY  FALL  STONE. — Estimates 

given  lor  SUPPLY  of  this  6T0NE.  either  rough  scabbled  to 


. . rough  scabbled 

dressed  ready  foe Osing.  Delivered  to  any  part  of  the  Unilvd 
Kingdom.  Quarriee  at  Horsfortb,  near  Leeds. — For  particulars, 
JOSEPH  S.  OABHIEL,  GreUlsr's  and  Cantorbtiy  Wharfs, 


1.  Lambeth.  8 B. 


Dumfries  red  stone. 

Per  full  particular*  as  to  the  supply  of  this  Stone,  apply  to 

JOSEPH  8.  GABRIEL, 

GRELLIBR’S  WHARF,  BELVEDERB-EOAD.  LONDON,,  8. B 
Bole  Agent,  for  tbo  sale  of  this  Stone  from  the  best  Quarries. 


Ham  hill  stone  (YeUow  Oolite). 

Extensively  used  n all  Bou'b-Westem  Counties,  especially  for 
Ecclesiastical  huUdli  g*.  Costs  same  as  Doulting  or  Box  Ground,  but 
la  superior  to  either  In  strength,  durabilUy,  and  effective  appearance 
Bupplied  In  Block.  Scantling,  or  Drosalngs.  by  J,  STAPLE  A SONS. 
The  Quarries,  Stoke,  near  Hmlnstar.  London  Agente— DIKE  A 
BRUTON,  Victoria  Wharf.  Buckingham  Palace-road,  8.W. 


pAEN  and  AUBIGNY  STONE. 

V_7  JOSEPH  B.  O.ABRIEL, 

Sole  Agent  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

For  M.  Jules  Le  Boucher's  eelebrsted  Caen  and  Aublgny  Btone. 
Price*  given.  F.  0.  B.  Casa,  or  delivered  to  any  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom  — OEBLLIBR'8  WHARF,  Belvedere-road,  S.E. 


ANCASTER 

STONE, 


FROM  THE 

ANCASTER  STONE  CO.’S 

QUARBIBS, 

. ANCASTER-  near  GRANTHAM, 
t*  a good-looking  Btone,  easily  werke-i,  and.  though  roft  when  first 
quarried,  becuines  hard  with  exposure,  aad  vary  durable. 

....  churches  in  LiiicotnehlrB  are  built  of  this 

the  beautiful  nsw  Midland  Railway  Station  at 


Most 
Stone,  And  to 
It.  Paucras. 


RED  STONE, 

WHITE  STONE, 

YELLOW  STONE,  , 

aequire  good  .Mu-on*  to  work  them  well,  but 


FROM  THE 

LINDLEY"  QUARRIES 


e the  handsomest  and 


OAWN  POETLAND  SLAB 
^ STEWARDS  & CO. 

PORTLAND  STONE  MBRCHAVTS,  ISLE  of  PORTLAND 
And  St  PORTLAND  WHARF,  OROSVHNOE-ROAD,  PIMUCO. 
List  of  prices  OB  application. 


PORTLAND  STONE  from  the  SAW, 

Delivered  to  Ship,  at  Portland,  or  Railway. 

For  prices,  apply  to 

CHARLES  HOLLAND  & CO.  Proprietors, 

Portland  8t«n*  suam  Baw  MUls.  Islo  of  Portland,  l^rset. 


PORTLAND,  CAEN,  YORE 

I HAM  HILL,  MANSFIELD.  FOREST  of  DEAN  and  ALL  KIND 
of  STONE  supplied  from  Wharf  Stock,  or  direct  from  the  Quarries. 
Stone  cut  to  order  by  steam  saw-mills.  Goods  Landed  and  Csrioi 

DIKE  & BRUTON, 

I rtnrtQVwwrvT)  xxttt  a TST-ua 


PORTLAND  STONE,  WEST05 


QUARRIES, — STONE  of  the  beat  quality,  and  of  any  dlmei 

•ions,  may  be  had,  by  applying  to  the  Agent,  Mr.  JONATHAN  < 
LANO,  Portland,  or  to  Mr.  ^ WRT.T.ttrt,  London  Agent,  Depo 
Nine  Rime,  South-Western  Railway 


STEAM  STONE  SAWING  AND 
SUBBING  MILLS. 

JOHN  T.  CHAPPELL, 

BUILDBR  and  CONTRACTOR. 

Thames  Bhnk  Wharf,  112,  GroBvenor-road,  8.W. 
OfBce  Entrance,  140,  Lapne-stroet,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

A stock  of  about  200  Sawn  Portland  and  York  Laodiop 
alwajs  kept,  4-incb  to  6-ioch  Portland  Landings  np  t< 
65  feat  anper.  A large  stock  of  Portland  Slabs  of  variooi 
thioknesses. 

Landing  Blocks  in  stock,  ready  forentting. 
Rubbing  Bed.  Sawing  orders  promptly  executed,  , 
Prices  and  Terms  on  application. 

(See  also  Wood  Sawing  Advertisement.)  ' 


WALWORTH  MARBLE  SLAB  DEPOT, 

TT  Nos-  101  * 103,  LOBRIMORE  ROAD.  9.E 


THOMAS  REEVES,  PROPRIETOR, 

A large  Slock  of  Italian  Sawn  Slab  always  on  Sole 
at  Wharf  Frloes. 


M. 


RUTTER  & CO, 


ART  and  GENERAL  TRONFOUNDRR8,  and  MARBLE  CHIMNEY. 
PIECE.  Ac.  MANUFAITURERS. 

No.  83,  Upper  THAMES-STREET,  London,  E.O. 

BATHS,  fine  cost'ond  dressed,  enamelled  white  marble  inside,  and 
red  outside : — ' 

5 ft  6 ft.  4)  in.  B ft.  6 In. 

33s.  6<l.  37s.  49s. 

Sin.  2(  in.  31n.  SMu-  -iln.  4iin.  Sin.  Sin. 
Rain-water  Pipes  8td.  lOd.  Ud.  la  IJd.  Is  .3d.  laSJd.  2i.  W.  Ss.pryd 

0-0  GutUrv 8W.  nid.  11.1.  Is.  Old.  1*.  3d.  „ 

Half-round  Gutteis 6ld.  6j<l.  CJd.  710.  Sid.  Is.  „ 

Cast-iron  Columns  82.  10s.  per  Ton. 

Carriage  paid  to  Londou  and  PriBclpol  Stations  North 
of  London 


THE  PATENT  VICTORIA  STONE 


Has  been  nnder  test  for  Seven  Year*  In  the  London  P-iolway»,  where 
it  bae  been  subjected  to  the  greatest  traffic  in  the  world 

wilbout  the  slightest  peroeptible  wear.  ' 

It  requires  no  squaring,  and,  the  size  being  uniform.  It  is  easily 


Both  faoee  of  the  flogs  are  equally  ■'  fair,"  and  can  be  turned  If 

It  is  cheaper  and  more  durable  Ihsn  York  Slone  or  Asphalte. 
Paving  laid  for  Local  Boards  or  Vestries,  the  payment  for  which 
ui  be  extended  over  any  number  of  yean. 

150,000  to  350,000  superficial  feet  of  Paving  always  Is  stock  at  the 
Works,  HIGH-STREET, ISTRATFORD, 

For  further  particulars  and  Prices,  apply  to  the 


PATENT  VICTORIA  STONE  COMPANY, 


No,  305,  KINGSLAND-EOAD. 


Window  Glass,  Sheet  Lead,  Paints,  &o. 

Thomas  millington  & co. 

IMPORTERS  sod  MANUFACTUEERS. 

LIST"!  PRICES  for  Octolier  very  much  rednoed,  on  application 
at  No.  87.  B18H0PSGATB-STRBET  WITHOUT,  B.(J. 


pRYS'TAL  white  SHEET  GLASS.— 

WHOLESALE  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  WINDOW  GLASS 
WAREHOUSE. 

British  and  Patent  Plate,  Crows,  Sheet.  Hortleulturai,  Stained, 
’Toloared,  Ornamental.  Ground,  Fluted,  Bough  PIcU, 
Pkotographie,  and  every  description  of  Gloss, 
dstunsces  sud  Prloe-Usta  forwarded  tree  on  receipt  of  biulness  card. 

E.  MBTTAM  A 0 0. 

AOS.  to  and  gt.  PBINOFS  STREET.  BOBO.  LONDON.  W 


STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  ancJ 

O CHURCH  DECORATIONS. 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  & BAYNE, 


pLASS,  LEAD,  OIL,  COLOUR,  and 
'•T  PAPERHANGING  WAREHOUSES. 

NICHOLLS  & CLARKE,  , 

No.  6,  High.Btreet,  and  12  & 13,  Bloesom-street, ' 
Shoreditoh,  E. 


WILKINSON’S  CONCRETE  STABLE 

tT  floorirg 


Has.  after  eonsiderable  inquiry,  been  adopted  by  Mie  War  Deport- 
ment for  Stable*  at  Sbemcllffe  Soap,  OantWbury,  Weedon, 
Birmingham,  Newcastle,  ke.  It  bos  oHo  been  largely  used  for  stables 
and  stable-yards  of  tbs  nsblilty  and  gantry  la  vsrioiu  parte  of  the 
kingdom,  sod  is  specified  by  many  leading  Lsadon  and  provtacia 
Areiiitecta,  404  (stable  floor)  referanees  on  appUeatioa. 

W.  B.  WILKINSON  & OO.  Neweastle-on-TTus 

Bstisbllshed  1841.  CXHIBITIOH  UBDAL  1874 


77  OMAN,  PORTLAND,  PARIAN, 

LVl  KSENB'3  asd  other  CEMBNT8  for  CABTING8. 

JAMES  R.  BLASHFIELD, 


Plaster,  Umt,  Bair,  Latbs.  Sand.  Bricks,  TB*>,  Fire  Goods,  Tem 
Cotta  Vases.  Tassos,  Terminals,  OUsas-y.pota.  Tmeees,  Ac.  and  all 
Stoneware  Goods. 

No.  L WHARF.  PRABD  BTRBBT,  PADDDfOTON. 


1HE  WEST  KENT 


GAULT  BRICK  AND  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

COMPANY  LIMITED. 

Offices  and  Works : Barham  aud  Ayleiford,  Kent. 
London  Depdt : Ward’s  Wharf,  Blackfriars. 


H 


YDRAULIC  LIMES,  CEMENTS, 

and  oU  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

WILLIAM  AARON, 

eONTRAOTORS'  AND  BUILDERS'  MERCHANT, 

No.  19,  Booth  JobB^treet,  Liverpool. 
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FRANCIS  ^ CO. 

OEIGINAL  PATENTEES  AND  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  PATENT 

Nike  Elms  Erand,  PARIAN  CERIENT, 

or  Internal  Work.  Can  be  painted  in  tweDe  hours.  Hon-absorbent  and  non-effloresoent.  Also  Manufacturers  of  PLA.STBR  of  PARIS,  PORTLAND  and  other  0EMBNT8 
0£Bc68  & WarebotiseB  i Nine  Elme  Wharf,  Bridge  Foot,  Vanxhall,  London. — Works  ; ClifEe  Creek,  on  the  Thames,  near  Rochester, 

^ PORTLAND  CEMENT  AND  WHITING. 

LAURENCE  & WIMBLE, 

NOBTHFLEET-ON-THAMES, 

SHIPPERS  OF  CHALK  AND  FLINTS. 

London  Office— 17,  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 


TRADE  MARK.'] 


The  DURHAM  BRICK,  LIME,  and 

CEMENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

No.  7.  KICHOLAS-LANE.  LOMBARD-STEEET,  E.C. 
LONDON  DEPOTS 

BDRHAM  WHARF.  BBL.VBU RRE-ROAD.  LAMBETH.  8.E. 
i VICTORIA  WHARF,  bd(1  DRAW  DOCK,  NINE-ELM3.  8.\V, 

I GALT  BRICKS,  Cornice  Tilea  and  Tubea,  Qucdni,  Chiniuer-pote, 
I Draln-nIpM.  Ac. 

I GREY  STONE  MEDWAY  LIME, 

I Freeh  Irom  ibe  CouiDAnj'e  Klim,  delivered  in  barge  loade  alongilde 
1 or  by  the  van-lnatl,  Ac,  from  fbe  Cooipanv’e  Denfit.  PlaeWofFArio. 

' PORTLAND,  SHEPPEY,  and  ROMAN  CEMENTS 

■ Are  manufactured  at  the  Company’s  Works,  Burham,  on  the  banks  of 

I the  River  Hedwsy,  and  at  Murston,  near  Slttlnghuome,  Kent. 
Brick.  TUee.  Ac.  of  any  design  made  to  order. 

GREAT  CULAND  CLIFF  HYDRAULIC  LIME. 

This  Lime  Is  perfectly  hydi-anlie,  of  great  strength  and  tenacity  ; it 
I eete  readily  under  water,  and  becomes  very  bard  in  a abort  time. 

I PARR  & STRONG’S  PATENT  COMBINATION. 

I (See  Buildtr,  May  16. 1868  ) 

Tbe  Burham  Brick,  Liwe,  and  Cement  Company,  having  been 


Me.  Ac. 


lufiu: 


id  Cement  Company,  having  been 
e prepared  to  supply  Tables  lor  tbe 
ortlculan  forwarded  on  applicatlou. 


..  . - id  particulars  forwarded  on  application. 

PETHEE’S  PATENT  DIAPER  BRICKS, 

maiinfactured  only  by 

The  Barham  BricK,  Lime,  and  Cement  Company. 

A great  variety  of  designs  are  prepared  for  dis^errd  surfaces, 
•tring  courses,  circular  eoliiiunf.  window-heada,  Ac.  to  be  seen  at 
tbelr  Lundon  Deiidt.  Archltectii'  own  designs  executed. 


)ORTLAND  CEMENT. 


A.  H.  LAVERS, 

Depdt,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON,  8.W. 

TbU  CEMENT  is  helug  lunplied  In  tbe  cuLStrucflon  of  HER 
MAJESTY’S  FORTIFICATIONS.  CONVICT  PRISONS,  LIGHT- 
flODSES  for  the  HON.  the  TRINITY  BOARD,  the  new  DUBLIN 
PORT  DOCKS,  THAMES  EMBANKMENT  WORKS,  MAIN 
DRAINAGE  WORKS  of  LONDON  aud  PROVINCIAL  TOWNS, 
in  the  couetracUou  of  tbe  prlootpal  RAILWAYS.  CONCRETE 
HOUSES,  Ac.  and  Is  largely  ns-d  f-r  STUCCO  WORK. 

MERCHANTS  and  SHIPPERS  SUPPLIED. 

Delivered  direct  by  SHIP,  BAIL,  or  otberwise. 

DIPLOMA  AWARDED  VIENNA  EXHIBITION,  1873. 

MEDAL.  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  LONDON,  1874 

MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA.  PHILADELPHIA.  1878. 

LASTERofPARfa.  ROMAN.  KEENE’S,  and  PARIAN  CEMENT, 

WHITRand  RED  SUl  FOLK  MOULDED  and  FACING  BRICKS. 

YELLOW  MALMS,  SHIPPERS,  STOCKS,  GRIZZLES,  PLACE, 
By  Barge  or  RsiL 

GREY  STONE,  CHALK,  and  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. 

LATHS,  HAIR,  SLATES.  TILES,  AND  FIRE  GOODS. 


GREAVES'S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME, 

PORTLAND,  BOHAN.  AND  LIAS  CEMENTS. 

greaves,  bull,  & LAKIN 

deliver  ine  above  to  any  part  of  Loudon,  by  boat,  rail,  or  cart ; and  tc 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  by  rail  and  bunt,  direct  from  their 

Btock&OD,  Wilmoote,  aud  Harbnry  Works. 
CHIEF  OFFICES— WARWICK. 
DEPOTS : WOBOE8TER  WHABF,  BIRMINGHAM, 
13,  SOUTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON.  W, 


K 


AYE  & CO. 

10,  SOUTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON. 
WORKS  ; SOUTHAM,  near  RUGBY. 

MANUFACTURERS  of  BJJ^E  UAS  LIME  am  PORTLAND 


0 R T L A N D 


CEMENT. 

CHAS.  NELSON  k CO. 

Mannractiirera  <f  superlar  PORTLAND  CEMENT, 

M,  SUUTH  WHABiF.  PaDUINOTON,  W. 


STOCKTON.  Warwickshire. 


COLES,  SHADBOLT,  & 0 0. 

CEMENT  MaNUFACTUREBB, 

LIMB  BURNERS, 

BLATE,  'nLE,  DBAlN-Pli’E,  HAIR,  LATH,  and  PIRB-GOODS 
MERCHANTS, 

8T.  JAMES'S  aud  THORNHILL  WHARFS, 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  LONDON. 


•VfELSON’S 

X.1  BTOC. 


BLUE  LIAS 

STOCKTON,  WARWrOEBHIEB, 


LIME, 


16,  SOUTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON.  W. 

I'«liv..ri..l  bv  Rail  aurt  Canal  to  all  P rt-  nfth-  KiiiBdoro. 


H 


OOPER  & ASHBY, 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS, 

SOUTHAMPTON, 

factnnt  tbe  best  quality  only,  aud  are  prepared  te 
te  at  home  and  abroad. — Vess^  can  loai  alongside  Uie 


MARTIN’S 

PATENT  CEMENT, 

Uanu&otured  only  by 

OSWALD  E.  PART, 

At  U&rtin's  Cement  and  Pla8t«r  of  Paris  Mills, 

DUKE  STREET,  DERBY. 

LONDON  DEPOT:  181,  DRURY  LANE,  W.C. 

Cement  uid  Plaster  of  yarions  qualities  always  in  stouk, 
ready  tor  immediate  delivery,  in  lar»  or  small  quantities. 
Quotations  on  applieation  either  at  Derby  or  London. 

Tbf*  trade  is  caationed  o^ainet  persons  representing  to 
be  makers  of  MARTIN'S  CKMRNT,  who,  by  sopplying 
an  mferior  manofaotnre,  osose  both  dissatiiifaotion  and 
OBS. 


CHARLES  FRANCIS,  SON,  & CO.  Cement  Manufacturers 

WEST  MEDINA  MILLS,  NEWPORT,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

Offices : 17,  Qraoechiiroh  Street,  London. 

48TABLIBHED  UPWARDS  OF  SIXTY  YBAB*. 

POBTLAJfD  OBMBNT  ACCORDING  TO  THB  BOARD  OP  WORKS  TWi, 

And  exteuBivoly  nsed  in  tbe  eonetmctlon  oi  Bplthead  Fort*  and  othsi  Urte  ondertakliigi,  both  lot  the  Homl 
and  nearly  every  Foreign  Govenunent. 

MEDINA  (OB  IMPROVED  ROMAN)  OBMBNT, 

ParMOTclarly  adapua  tor  HydrauUs  parposee,  more  particularly  where  quick  eettlng  li  reqoised  laeh 
the  Breakwater  at  Alderney  and  the  Digue  at  Cherbourg,  where  many  thousand  tons  have  been  used. 

THE  WEST  MEDINA  MILLS  aresituated  at  a ehoA  distance  from  Sonthampton  Docks  and  PoTtemocth 
Harbour,  sod  Orders  ean  be  readily  exeevted  for  lU  parte  of  England  (espeotally  Bonthem  Ootmtiei)  Mt 
lor  Pnrslyn  Forts. 

Brouse  Medai,  Exhibition,  18FL  Gold  MedaL  Havre  Exhibition,  1868.  Dlplome  d’Honneor,  Paris,  1879. 
AGENTS  DUBLIN— .a  j.  Aldrich,  18,  Talbot  Place  OOP.K— Thompson  Broe.  4,  WinUirop  Btrsetj 
SCOTLAND  — J.  P.  Cmrie,  19.  Waterloo  Street.  Glasgow. 


F.  EOSHEE  & CO.  LIME,  CEMENT,  BRICK,  & SLATE  MEECHANTS 

LONDON  WHARFS  !— 

O^^JAM^OA’WHAHP,  UPPER  JIBOUTO-ST.  8.E.  j KING'8-BD.  (comer  of  Ohoroh-at.)  CHELSEA,  B.W 


KINGSIiAND  BASIN,  KINO8LAND-B0AD,  N.B. 

Whereat  oan  be  obcatued,  ol  the  best  qaaHty 
URUYdiJeNB,  CHALK,  and  BLUR  LIAS  LIMB, 

PORTLAND,  ROMAN,  KEENES,  and  PARIAN  OBMaNIB, 
COWLEY  and  KENT  BRICKS,  by  Cart  or  Barge. 

WHITB  k RED  SUFFOLK  FACTNO  BBJOKB.  BPLAYS,  he. 
MOULDED  BRICKS  of  all  kinds 

YELLOW  MALM  CUTTERS,  PICKINGS,  sed  FAVlOB*. 
WHITE.  BLACX,  and  RED  RUBBERS. 

TBREO-METALLIO  GROOVED  STABLE  BKiO&S  and  OLINKBRB. 
ADAMANTINE,  DUTCH,  and  HARD  RED  CLINKERS. 
ORNAMENTAL  ROOFING  TILES  and  BIDGINO,  BLUB  ahd  RED. 

BLUB  BRICKS  and  PAVING  TILES, 


! LIMBKILN-HILL  LIMBHOD8E,  E. 

TESBBLATBD  pavements  of  very  varied  and  enriched  Deilfns. 
WHITE  GLAZED  TILES,  ENGLISH  and  DUTCH,  tor  WA'  L 
LININGS,  ho. 

WELSH,  NEWOASTLB,  and  CfTUURBBlDGB  FIRE  BBIOBS.  he 
GIxAZRD  STONEWARE  DRAIN.PIPkB.  TRAPS,  he. 

BED  DRAIN.PIPEB.  PANTILES,  PLAIN  TILES,  he. 

TERRA  COTTA  and  other  CHIMNEY-POTS.  VABES,  TBUBSBB 
and  BALUSTRADING,  in  Artificial  Stone. 

GARDEN  EDGING,  TILES,  and  WALL  COPING,  in  great  variety 


PORTLAND  C 


r WORKS:  CROWN  QUAY,  BITTINGBOURNB, 


E A ST  WOOD  St  CO.  (Limited), 

Lotts-road  Wharf,  Chelsea  Basin  ; 

Canal  Bridge  Wharree,  Old  Eent.rohd. 

LIME,  CEMENT,  AND  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  AND  MERCHANTS. 


SHOEBURY  and  KENT  BRICKS 

8HOKBURY  MALM  FACINGS  and  PAVIORS. 

STOURBRIDGE.  WELSH,  and  NEWCASTLE  FIRB-BRICEB,  ho. 
GLAZED  and  OTHER  DRAIN-PIPES. 

DUTCH,  ADAMANTINE,  aud  RED  ENGLZSB  OLINKSIIS. 

BED  and  WHITB  SUFFOLK  BRICKS. 


any  quantity  by  Barge  alangsida, 

MOULDED  BRICKS  of  ALL  KINDS-  fECBBERS 

Red,  White,  and  Black  SUFFOLK  BITBBEBS  h'  CHALFONT  RED 
RED  YORKSHIRE  QOOD8- 
8TAFFORDSHIRE  BLUE  BRICES  and  TILES. 

BR06ELET  ROOFING  TILES,  RIDOIKO. 


Also  Portland  Cement  (made  from  the  Medway  Earth,  &c-)  of  Unsurpassed  duality. 


BARROW  LIME  WORKS.  ESTABLISHED  UPWARDS  OP  THIRTY  YEARS. 

BARROW  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. 

JOHN  ELliXS  & SOXS,  Proprietors  of  the  above  Works,  are  prepared  to  Sapply  this 
Lime  promptly,  either  Ground  or  Unground,  to  any  Station. 

The  Hydranlio  and  Cementitinas  properties  of  this  Lime  are  well  known,  and  oannot  be  excelled. 

LONDON  DEPOT-MIDLAND  RAILWAY,  ST.  PANCRAS. 

Frioes  and  Terms  on  application  at  Central  Office,  8,  MARKET  STREET,  LEICESTER. 


THE  LONDON  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.  (Limited) 

SUCCESSORS  to  GOSTLING  & CO.  (Limited) 

CEMENT  MANUFACTURERS. 

OFFICES — 9,  Graoeoharoh-Btreet.  DEPOT — Csnterbnry  Wharf,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth. 

WORKS— NORTHFLBET,  KENT. 

POHTLAND,  KOMAN,  KEENE'S,  ANB  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 
plaster  of  PARIS,  WHITING,  BRICKS,  &Ov 


IMPROVED  NON-EFFLORESCENT  KEENE’S  CEMENT. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

McLEAN  & CO. 


M 

ST.  HELEN’S  W H A R F , # 

25,  BANKSIDE,  SOUTHWAKK,  S.E. 

WORKS-SURREY  CANAL  CEMENT  WORKS,  NEW  CROSS,  S.E. 

Improved  Keene's,  Portland,  Parian,  Plaster  of  Paris,  Hair,  Bricks,  &c. 


PORTLAND  OEMEWT, 

Genuine  and  of  the  Beat  Quality,  is  Supplied  for  Home  Consumption  and  Export  by  the 

WOULDHAM  CEMENT  COMPANY. 

WORKS  (estabhshed  1855),  WOULDHAM,  near  ROCHESTER,  KENT. 

OFFICES,  lOa,  KIND'S  AHMS  YAED,  MOOEGATB  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Grand  Gold  Medai,  MdSCOW,  1872.  Modal  for  Merit,  VIENNA,  1B78. 

Medal,  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  LONDON,  1874.  Diploma  of  Honour,  PARI?,  1876. 

Medal,  PHILADELPHIA,  1876. 
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J.  TEERY  & SON, 

TIMBER  MEEOHAlfTS  AND  MODIDINO  MANDFAOTDEERS, 


10  9,  BOROUGH  ROAO;  LONDON,  S.E. 

PRICE  LISTS  AND  CATALOGUES  OF  MOULDINGS,  POST  FREE. 


JONAS  SMITH  & CO. 


MOULDING  WORKS, 

ESTABLISHED  18B8. 

BSIiVEDEHB  ROAD  (near  Charing  Cross  Bridge),  LAMBETH,  S, 
Large,  snperior,  and  thoronghlj  seasoned  Stock  of 

BEST  BITTB  J^OXJBT)IlSrC3-S, 


Pries  Lists  forwarded  on  aoplieation. 


DOORS,  WINDOWS,  IVIOULDINCS,  SKIRTINGS,  Ac. 

WOODEN  HOUSES. 

H.  ATKINSON  & CO., 

STOCKHOLM  JOINERY  WAREHOUSES, 

S3,  WHAKP  BOAD,  OITT  ROAD,  N. 


Agents  to  P.  J.  EKMAN’S  JOINEEY  C05IPANY,  Stockliolm, 

The  largest  Stock  in  London  of  well-seasoned  Joicery  goods, 

The  original  Swedish  Trellis,  in  yellow  wood,  planed. 


Price  Lists  sent  free  on  application. 


y 


JOHN  EMERY, 
GRAY’S  INN  JOINERY  WORKS, 


28,  GE  AY’S  INN  E 0 A D,  W.O. 

DOOBB,  WINDOTV  G*^RCASE8,  SHOP  FRONTS,  SHOP,  BANK, 
WAREHOUSE,  and  OFFICE  FITTINGS,  CONSEEVATOBIEB, 
CHURCH  and  CHAPEL  FITTINGS, 

And  Erery  Description  of  JOINERS’  WORK,  on  the  Shorteet  Notice. 
LISTS  OF  PRICES  AND  ESTIMATES  ON  APPLICATION, 


n! 


]D 


KELLY  & GRAGGS, 

TLMBEE  AND  MAEOGANY  MERCELiNTS,  ^ 

134,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 

And  Shaftesbury  Road,  Hamniersmitli,  W. 

SWEDISH  DOORS,  MOULDINGS,  AND  TRELLIS, 


ENGLISH-MADE  DOORS,  with  Solid  Pine  Panels,  at  the  same  Prices  as  Swedish,  at  their 

SAW  MILLS,  52,  King  Street  West,  Hammersmith. 


J.  MILLS, 

WATERLOO  STEAM  JOINERY  WORKS,  59,  RROADWAll,  STAMFORD  STREET,  S.E, 


[EsTiBLrSHKD  1351. J 

For  the  Manufacture  of  everv  description  of  JOINERS’  WORK,  SASHES  and  FRAMES,  DOORS.  &IIOP-FRON  TS, 
STAIRCASES,  OFFICfE  and  PUBLIC-HOUSE  FITTINGS,  &c.,  of  the  heat  Material  and  Workmanship, 

List  of  Prices  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Postage-stamp. 


C.  B.  N.  SNEWIN, 
MAHOGANY  AND  WAINSCOT  MERCHANT, 

Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  BACK  HILL,  HATTON  GARDEN,  E.O. 

Dry  Hand-rail  Planka,  Prepared  Flooring,  &c.  Country  orders  promptly  executed. 


W.  H.  L A S C E L L E S, 
FINSBURY  STEAM  JOINERY  WORKS, 


121,  B U N H I L L K 0 W,  FINSBURY,  E.  C. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


M'^GAW  *6  CO. 


THE  ORIGINAL 

MOULDING  WOHKS, 

Established  1857. 


DRY  MAHOGANY. 
PANISH,  CUBA,  TOBASCO, 

MBXICAN,  and  HONDURAS,  in  evrry  thickUM',  and  of  tha 
. . ..jit  Uugtha  and  widths.— OSOBQE  ANclOLD.  Uiiho4»nT  and 
WikiQicot  Merchant,  46.  Tottenham  street,  Toltauham-oourt  road. 


S' 


OALTIC  WHARF,  PUTNEY, 
ROBERT  AVISS  & CO. 


s.w. 


W.  & J.  R.  HUNTER, 

A/TAHOGANY,  wainscot, 

IVl  AND  lIJtBER  MERCHANTi^. 


DEAL, 


PATENT  DOWELLED  ELOOHING. 


Sample  piecee  aent  ou  receipt  of  twelrs  3A  etaujpa. 

Prlcee  per  aquare.  laid  or  not,  can  be  hail  of  the  PatentM, 

W.  n.  LASCELLKS, 

No,  1*1,  BUNUILL-BOVr.  FINSBURY,  LONDON, 

PartionlarB  of 

LASCELLES’  PATENT  COTTAGES, 
Made  of  Thin  Slabs  of  Concrete,  sent  poat-fre* 
on  application. 


RIVER-SIDE  W^OOD  SAWING, 
PEAKING,  and  MOULDING  MILLS 
JOHN  T.  CHAPPELL, 
BUILDER  and  CONTRACTOR. 

Thames  Bank  Wharf,  112,  Qrosreoor-road,  S.W. 

OlRce  Entrance,  149,  Lupus-street,  Pimlico,  8.  W. 

Timber  landed  and  eat  to  any  length.  Flonring  erpe 
ditiously  prepared.  BxtemiTe  stacking  space.  Wool 
sairing,  planing,  moulding,  and  shaping,  by  the  mos 
improved  machinery.  Large  drying-room.  Special  fueili 
ties  for  quick  work. 

Pricee  and  terms  on  application. 

(See  also  Stone  Sawisg  Adveriisement.) 


YORK  ROAD  (near  Westminster  Bridge),  LAMBETH,  S.E. 


MoGAW  & CO.  beg  to  announce  that  they  have  REMOVED  to  their  NEW  PREMISES, 
as  above,  where  all  orders  in  fntnre  will  be  received. 

NEW  REGISTERED  BOOK  OF  PATTERNS  FRB 


WOOD  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES. 

ROBERT  KING,  TIMBER  MERCHANT, 

BRIDGE  WHARF,  KINGSLAND  ROAD,  LONDON  - 
A PRICE  LIST  SEXT  ON  APPLICATION, 

Of  Deals.  Battens,  Pine,  Floor  and  Match  Boards,  Laths,  Pales,  Poles,  Pitch  Pine,  Daniiio,  ano 

V rt1  T...  .w.  rn  I Mrt  Tx .....  rfl  V ..  — - .....  II  ^ 5 ^ . .J  _ ...  r-.  ^ . . . 


Y allow  Tiaiber,  The  Tiricco  will  inclade  Cartage  to  all  Metropolitan  Goods  Stations. 


STAIRCASE,  HANDRAIL,  and  Joiner 

Works  (G.  * T.  BIDDBLL).  1*.  CHUKCHYaBD-BOW,  Nbs 
instAn  nuU>.  S E.  — All  orders  will  rsc-ive  prompt  Attention,  t 
executed  in  the  beetslyle  of  vorkmAuship.  with  the  best  uiacerlsli 
and  at  the  moat  reasonable  eost.  Estimates  supplied. 


T ATHS  (LONDON  HAND-RENT)  FOl 

I J SALE:  also  LATBWOOD.  Stock  can  be  e-en  at  Viotorl 
Wharl,  Limeboose,  Entrance  to  the  Be<rtit‘s  llxnal  Duck.  Town  as 
CO  miry  »u|ipli-d  in  larse  »nd  email  quaiiliMes.— Apply,  J.  B.  I 
I ANiiKOKD  24.  Great  St.  Helen’s,  L ’ifi.  n,  E <’ 


B 


ALUSTEES.— SPFoIaLITB. 


Tarittyof  Superior  P.vtteri,«,  fr-.m  3s.  6d.  pec  doz. 
Illustrated  CA'Aln^uee. 

Newels,  Ac.  execut'd  to  o'iImt. 

f STRAND  Lank  STRaM  TURNER' 
uuiawicK,  W. 


THOMPSON  & C0.  { 


pHURCH  PEWS  FOR  SaLE.  -Thirti 

four  Modem  Gothic  CHURCH  PEWS,  rapshle  of  sestinga 


lonr.  2 fee  .... 

deal,  itaiDeO  an  < varnl.hee,  unaHy  >0011  at  ue' 
with  «i]l*o|r.  doors,  and  boarded  flsormy  y>inpt»to.  May  he  see 
flxsd. — Apply  to  Ur.  H,  LINDLGT,  Charcb  at  KAtflaiKl  Meuamsnt 
Works,  Tenby-stieel,  Biriiilij{hasn. 
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SWEDISH 


TRELLIS. 


SHIPPED  TO 
)AST  POETS. 


PRICE  LISTS 
POST  FREE. 


DOORS,  MOULDINGS,  AND 

UNRIVALLED  IN  QUALITY. 

ESDAILE  & CO.  # i 

Loudon  Depots ; Wenlock  Basin,  City-road,  London,  N.;  and  Vauxhall-cross,  S.W. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  BEST  QUEBEC  PINE  MOULDINGS. 

SWEDISH  DOORS  AND  MOULDINGS. 

JOSEPH  SAHDELL  & CO.  12,000  DOORS  ia 


STOCK. 


:CES  and  SIZES 

^osTFREB.  WATERLOO  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LAMBETH,  S.B. 

I THE  ONLY  REALLY  SEASONED  FIRST-CLASS  DOOR  IMPORTED. 

KROWSMITH’S  PAKHCBT  FLOORS. 

aOLID”{not  Vpneereil)  PatsDtad.  TTie  Beet  manufactured 
SHOW  BOOHB,  80,  NEW  ROND  RTKltST.  LONDON. 
ilp‘*8peclaUty"  oonsUU  In  being  BoUd  Inch  Thick,  BOTH  BIDBfc 
ALIKB,  grooved 
tongued  together, 
keyed  at  hack. 


BoceptioD 
Itar  Floon, 


“SOLID  OAK  PAR. 
QUET,"  including  fla- 
Icg,  3e.  6d.  per  foot,  u 
Bordereto  Carpets,  for 
Halls,  Libraries,  "" 
Hard  and 
Booms,  AI 
Ac.  Wanner  than 
References  to  wc 
sxecutod  during  the 
last  tventy-tbrea  yean 
In  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Dados.  Cbloinsy 
Pieces,  Panelling.  Carr. 
---*  High-class 


inery  i 


branchei 

laFBOIMRWB,  PBaiGNB,  AND  BSTIMATBB  FKBl 


r de> 


P.  0.  TURPIN, 

» ilanufscturerof  the  Beat  and  Cheapest 

parquet  flooring. 

References,  Designs,  Eatimatoa 
on  application. 

SOLID  OAK  PARQUET.  Includieg 
Fixing.  Is.  S-l.  per  foot. 

WOOD-CARVING  AND 
JOINERY  WORKS, 


Agents  Wanted 

n principal  Ti,wns  of  the  UulUd 
Kingdom  aud  Colonies. 


[llow's  parquet  floors. 

GILLOW  & CO. 

iSTRUOTITE  WOOD  WORKS, 

LANCASTER. 


FLOORING!  DEALS!  MAHOGANY! 

AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  CASH. 

SAMUEL  PUTNEY, 

Baltic  Wharf,  Great  Western  Railway  Bridge,  Paddington,  W. ; Elm.street,  Gray’s-inn-road,  W.C. 
and  Borongh.road,  S.E. 

NOTICE  TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  OTHERS 

STEAM  JOINERY  WORKS  AND  SAW  MILLS 

50,  BENWELL  EOAD,  HOLLOWAY. 

ESTIMATES  GlVBfl  FOE  ALL  KINDS  OF  JOINERY. 

Circular,  Frame,  and  Band  Saw  Work  done  for  the  Trade.  < 

W.  BARNARD,  Manager. 


HIGHBURY 


KA!V!PTULICOiy  FLOOR  CLOTH, 

A WARM,  SOFT,  and  NOISELESS  FLOOR  CLOTH,  ^ 

For  Hotels  and  Clabs,  I For  Libraries  and  Studios, 

For  Connting.honees  and  Shops,  For  Halls  and  Stone  Floors, 

For  Churches  and  Public  Buildings,  j For  Billiard. rootus  and  Passages. 

PLAIN  AND  IN  THE  CHOICEST  DESIGNS. 

Soft  as  an  ordinary  Carpet,  and  specially  recommended  for  the  Nursery,  Will  wash  and  does  not  absorb  dost, 
ludia-rnbber  Macintosh  Coats  of  superior  make  in  every  material,  style,  and  quality 
Ladies’  Waterproof  MantlfiP.  j Coachmen's  Driving  Coats.  ^ 

Waterproof  Leggings  and  Overshoes.  | Waterproof  Driving  Aprons  and  Rugs. 

India-rubber  Hot-water  Bottles,  Air  and  Water  Beds,  Cushions,  &o. 

VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER  MATS, 

For  Cnrriages,  Warehouses,  Offices,  CoBservatories,  ttod  Entrancs-halls,  4c.  Made  any  size  and  thickness 

BRITANNIA  RUBBER  and  KAMPTULTCON  COMPANY 

No.  32,  OAKNON.STEEET,  LONDON,  E.O.  ’ 

GREEN  TALLY  SLATES  from  EUREKA  QUARRY. 

ROBERTS,  ADLARD,  & CO.  SLATE  MERCHANTS 

To  Her  Majesty’s  Navy  and  Ordnance  Boards,  18,  LITTLE  TOWER  STREET,  LONDON 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Supply  of  these  beaubifuJ  new  GREEN  SLATES.  * 

Qrauular  Green,  Bango^  Festiniog.  Carnarvon,  and  all  other  Slates  and 
Slate  Slabs  kept  in  Stock. 

Pkicks  and  Bamplm  fobwabded  on  Application. 


EUREKA-GREEN,  RED-BROWN,  PURPLE,  AND  BLUE  SLATES. 

SIZES  PKOM  24  by  14  to  16  by  8 i A OHOIOE  SELECTION. 

DOULTON  K CO., 

GROVE  ROAD  VICTORIA  PARK,  LONDON,  E 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  GLENBOIG  STAR  FIRE  BRICKS. 

No  other  FIRE  BRICK  combines  such  a high  degree  of  Infusibility,  with  the  entire  absence 
(practically)  of  Expansion  and  Contraction. 

ALL  OTHER  KINDS  OF  BRICKS,  TILES,  LIMES,  AND  CEMENTS. 

DOTJIiTON’S  SUPERIOR  STAFFORDSHIRE  SANITARY  WARE. 
CABINET  STANDS,  PLUG  BASINS,  CLOSET-PAN  BASINS,  URINALS,  &o. 

In  White,  Printed,  Marble,  and  Gold-Banded  and  Lined  Earthenware. 


Messrs.  D.  & Co.  obtained  Five  Medals  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition. 
HENRY  DOULTON  & CO.  HIGH  STREET,  LAMBETH,  S.E. 

Depots — 100,  Soho-street,  Liverpool ; Granvillo-etreet  Birmingham;  and  Hope-street,  Salford, 


LION  WHARF,  MILLWALL,  E. 

SAND  AND  BALLAST  MERCHANTS,  GENERAL  AND  BONDED  LIGHTERMEN 
CONTRACTORS  FOR 

DREDGING  AND  REMOVING  EXCAVATIONS. 

ADDEESS 

G.  A & A.  FULLEK,  Lion  Wharf,  MiUwall,  E. 


red  corrugated  roofing  tiles. 

A LAfiSB  QDaNTITY  OF  THB  ABO^-B  IN  STOCK. 

W.  c.  HAWKER, 

BELMONT  LIME  WHARF,  YORK  ROAD  (on  the  C»n»]  Bridge 
KLNO’8  CROSS.  N-  neerly  oppeeiU  entnuice  to  Hood*  Bietiot. 
Crwi'  Northern  tUil»*T> 


R 


ED  CORRUGATED  ROOFING  TILES. 
A.  H.  LAVERS. 

NINE-ELM  B.  LONDON,  

BED  BLTTB.  end  BR08ELKY  RIDQB  »ud  ROOFING  TILBS 
WHITE  GLAZED  TILES  end  OLAZRD  BEICKfl. 
ADAMANTINE  CLINKERB 

BED  BLUB  BtTFF.  and  BLACK  FLOOEINOTILESend  QuAm*', 

BLUB  8TAFFOBD8HIBK  BBICKa  of  eTory  dseerlptloa 
Forwarded  to  &U  parte  direct  (ren  the  Worke. 


BOULTON’S  STONEWARE  KITCHEN  SIN 

»nT>  TTVr-n./-\TT  i T T T?T-»  •E'/-\T>  Q "Tt  D X7  /Tl'T’ II  A VH  rT.!?  4 V i T N l^.S  S, 


ARE  UNEQUALLED  FOR  STRENGTH  AND  CLEANLINESS. 

.6  of  a new  kind  of  Stoneware,  Tery  kighly  glazed,  and  are  perfeutly  Incobbosiyb  and  NoN*Al 


Messrs.  D.  & Co.  obtained  FIVE  MEDALS  at  the  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIB] 

ETENRY  DOTJLTON  & CO.  HIGH  STREET,  LAMBETH 
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MAW  & CO.’S  REGISTERED 

Majolica  fiee-plaobs,  fenders, 

he  in  threeeieee,  we  highly  omamenU],  easily  cleaned,  anc 

economical'  In  the  consiuuption  ol  fuel.  Coloured  Engravings  and 
prices  on  appUcaWon. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  SOUTH  AFRICA,  1877.  PRIZE  MEDAL,  PHILADELPHIA,  1876 

JAS.  STIFF  & SONS,  London  Pottery,  Lambeth,  S.] 

SAKITAET  STONEWARE  & AEOHITECTDEAL  TEREA-OOTTA  MANUFACrDREES. 


fUEST  CLASS  MEDALS  TO  MAW  A LU. 

and  numerous  others. 


imperishable  tesselated 
PAVEMENTS 


CoobUJM  . hw  d,.»»Ud  ..d 

l^seenst  MAW  * CO.'S  Manchester  AgenU, 

WILLIAM  DALK.  50.  John  Dalton-sueet. 

mo"  L.5r..W.  i.  3IMP80S  “““igcSS.??™ 
United  BUtee  of  America  AgenU,  A.  MBKCHANT  « LU. 

2+1.  Pearl-street.  New  York.  

MAW  * CO.  BKNTHALL  WORKS,  BBOBELRY. 


v/.w.w 


l9SII8t8 


For  Illustrated  and  DeeonpfciYe  Price  Lists  of  Drain  Pipes,  Sewer-Air  Traps,  Chimney  I 
Ventilating  Bricks,  Kitchen  Sinks,  &o.  apply  to  ^ j 


J.  STIFF  & SONS,  LAMBETH,  LONDON. 


Paris,  1 

SONS 


A 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

PRIZE  MEDAL.  EXHIBITION  OV  mi. 

rchitectural  potters 

COMPANY,  POOLE.  DORSET, 

. _ . .1  ...  L — 4 .1  nV,  i laf  d 


London,  1862.  ESTABLISHED  1795. 

JOSEPH  CLIFF  & . . 

WORTLEY,  LEEDS,  , * 

DRAIN  PIPES  highly  glazed,  true  in  form,  and  good  thickness, —Circular,  from  2 in.  to  3i 
Egg  or  Oval  shape,  from  8 in.  by  6 in.  to  36  in.  by  24  in.  INVERT  BLOCKS,  &o.  < 

FIRE  BRICKS  for  resisting  the  most  intense  heats,  Blast  Farnaoa  Lumps,  Patent  Gas  Rel 
Chimney  Tops.  , i 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  OTHER  TERRA-COTTA,  -White  or  Red.  . i.. 

FACING  BRICKS.— These  are  of  a Warm  Buff  colour,  and  are  largely  specified  by  Arohi 
because  of  their  great  hardness.  . m-,  u nr  t. 

GLAZED  BRICKS,  White  and  all  colours.  Blue  Bricks.  Paving  Tiles.  Adamantine  Olinki 

London  Depot 2 & 4 WHARFS,  KING’S  CROSS  GOODS  STATION. 

Liverp-jol  1.  Back  Leeds  Street.  Leeds Queen  Street 


and  11,  Adam-rtreet,  Adelphi,  iatf 

..  '--re,  LondoD,  W.O. 


i8,  St.  Martin’a-lane,  

MAnufacturers  of  

MORAIC  ENCAUSTIC,  AND  TESSELATED  TILES 
In  varioni  coloBTS  for  Church  and  Hall  Pavements,  Ac. 
WHITE  AND  COLOURED  GLAZED  WALL  TILES, 
For  Bstlis,  Dairies,  4o, 

Patterns  and  Prices,  Special  Design,  and  EsumatM  firee. 
Tile  Pavements  fixed  complete  by  experienced 
Workmen.  Shipping  Orners  promptly  eiecnted. 


PLAIN  imd  ENCATOTIO  TILE  CO. 

“ Dfgign,  tor  Flooti  md  Heurthi  futnUbwl  ou  tppULatlon- 


EDWARD  BROOKE  ^ SONS, 

HUDDERSFIELD. 

SANITARY  TUBES  from  2 inches  to  42  inches  DIAMETER. 

PATENT  SEWER  -VENTILATORS. 

PRIZE  MEDALS:  PARIS.  1867:  LONDON.  1874. 

Goods  Shipped  at  London,  Liverpool,  Goole,  or  Hull ; 


FULL  SOCKETED  INVERTS. 


diuvaa  MBDAL,  PARIS  T7C 

~i;’S  TERRO- METALLIC  TILE*S, 

g piPKS  *c.—NoUc*  I*  hereby  moat  rmiiectfully  glvMi.  t^th* 


(BROOKE'S  PATENT.) 

Fall  PARTICULARS  and  DRAWINGS  of  tbia  important  INVENTION  can  be  obtaine 

EDWAKD  BROOKE  & SONS, 

HUDDERSFIELD. 


TERRA-METALLIC 


PORT  VALE  

TILBaiBS.  WOLBTAJfTOH. 

T0MKIN80N.  HOLLINS,  * BAS  FORD. 
MMUfectarer.  of  T.rr»-M.Ullic  Blue  “-I 
ABd  Floor  TUee,  ef  *11  deecripUouii  Buildiag  *nd 
BUble  C^.".  Garden  TU-.  QuoUU.c.  upeu  appUOioii. 


POOLE’S  PATENT 

BOmilNG  EOLL  HOOFING  TOES 


Are  eupertor  to  *11  etbOT 
kr«  8qu*rv-curu*red.l  " 
Blau  ; 

are  perfect  is  lap 
alto  In  bending  one  ani 
by  break-joint. 


For  partlcutan  aud  prleee, 
apply  te 

John  Matthews, 

ROYAL  POTTERY, 
WBaXON-SUPEB-MARB 
Sole  AMlgiiee  of  Patent. 


PANTILES  BTTPERBKDED. 

Buff  corrugated  roofing  tiles 

Coet  No  More  than  the  common  PantUea,  although  vaetly 
euperior  In  erery  rMpect. 

PATENT  BXPANOINQ  RIDOB  TILES,  eultable  for  any  Pltc 
T.iMg  CEMENTS.  PLABTKE,  HAIR.  LATHS. 

TILES,  PIPES,  JIf. 

BLUB  SBOOTED  AND  PLAIN  STABLE  PAVING  BRICKS. 
adamantine  clinkers. 


Established  1790. 


JAMES  WOODWARD, 

SWADLINCOTE,  NEAR  BURTON-ON-TREN 
MsDofactnrer  of  Soperier  Glazed  STONEW^ARE  SE W AGE  P 
Gullies,  Invert  and  Jonstion  Blocks  for  Brick  Sewers,  So. 
TERRA-COTTA  Chimney  Tops,  Vases,  io. 
FIRE-BRICKS  of  very  superior  quality  in  every  size  and  deacriptioi 
Sealing  Blocks,  Lining  Bricks  for  Locomotive  Fire-holes,  Furnace  Lumi 
FIRE-CLAY.  Ground,  and  in  Lamp  for  Cracibles.  Ac.,  as  suppli* 
principal  Steel-melting  firms  in  Sheffield,  Ac.  This  Olty  has  been  u 


ipal  Steel-melting  arms  m Sheffield,  Ac.  imo 
by  Messrs.  Jessop  A Sons  for  the  past  quarter  ot  a century. 
Solo  Manufacturer  of  the  Patent  “ Wash-Out”  "Water* 
PBICE9  and  FULL  PARTICULARS  on  APPLICATION. 


Appakatvs  foe  Use  in 
Closets,  No.  4. 


MOULE’S 


OomioDB,  No.  10. 


EARTH  CLOSETS 


APPLY  TO 

MOULE’S 
PATENT  EARTH 
OLOBET  COMPANY 
(Limited), 

Ba,  GARRICK  street, 


CoVEtn'.QARDKN, 

LONDON,  W.O. 
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DRAY’S  PATENT  CONCEALED  URINAL. 

The  above  Apparafcas  is  an  article  much  needed  in  Water-cloBeta,  particularly  in 
private  houBes.  Its  purpose  will  be  atonoe  seen  from  the  aketohes.  It  ia  fitted  with 
water  inlet  and  waste.  The  front,  bj  a simple  movement,  oan  be  taken  out,  so  that 
any  person  oan  cleanse  or  unstop  it.  This  article  supersedes  the  unsightly  and 
exposed  Urinals  hitherto  used,  being  placed  in  and  lying  flush  with  the  wall. 

Price  28s.  6d.  each. 

WILLIAM  JONES,  DRAY,  & CO.,  Wholesale  Braziers, 

And  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of  Kitchen  Furniture,  &o.  Steam  Boilers, 

Baths,  Bainmarie  Pang,  Hot-Closets,  Steam  and  Hot-Water  Apparatus,  &o. 

Ho.  27,  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 


Ilieqaires  neither  Cement 
nor  Clay. 


16  absolutely  Water-tight.  Manufacturers 

STANFORD’S  PATENT  JOINT  FOR  PIPES  — 

^ ALSO  oy 

Fire  Bricks,  Terra-cotta,  Chimney  Pots,  Glazed  Bricks  and  Tiles,  Gas  Retorts,  Invert  Blocks. 

Works— WORTLEY,  near  Leeds.  LONDON— 19,  Laurence  Pountney-lane,  E.C; 

JOHN  BOLDI^'TsI 

SANITARY  ENGINEERS 


Sluice  Yalyes,  Hydrants, 

STAND-POSTS, 
PUMPS,  STEAM  FITTINGS, 

WEOTJGHT.mON  PIPES  and  FITTINGS, 

WATER-WASTE 

PREVENTERS, 

And  every  description  of 

PLUMBERS’  BRASS  & SANITAETVORK, 

MANUrACTUEED  BT 

THOS,  LAMBERT  & SONS, 

SHORT  STREET,  LAMBETH, 


BRASS  FOUNDERS, 

GROSVENOR  WORKS, 

19,  SOUTH  MOLTON  STREET, 

LONDON,  W. 

MANDPACTtJHEKS  OP 

numbers'  Brass  Work,  Sanitary  Earthenware,  Baths,  Pumps,  Water  Closets, 
Urinals,  Water-Waste  Preventers,  and  alt  Sanitary  Appliances, 

I niostrated  Catalogne,  bonnd  in  Cloth,  containing  177  pagea.  Free  by  Post 

on  receipt  of  BuBiness  Card. 


i KIN  SON  POTTERY  COMPANY. 


I Phillips’s  Improved 
jjooesB  Pipe  and  Vitreons 
Invert  Bricks. 


John  Phillips  & Company. 

stonewahe  socket  pipes. 

ACCESS  PIPE. 

Terra-Cotta  Chimney  Pots 
Fire  Bricks,  Fire  Clay 
Tiles,  &c. 


rchitectural  Terra-Cotta  Window  Heads,  String,  Ridge  Cresting,  Finials,  &c, 

POTTERIES:— POOLE,  Dorset;  NEWTON  ABBOT,  Devon. 

CFOTS : — LONDON,  Albert  Embankment,  Lambeth,  8.B.;  PLYMOUTH,  Great  Western 
Docks  ; CORNWALL,  Par  Harbour. 

THOMAS  SMITH  & CO. 

POTTERIES  OLD  KENT  ROAD  LONDON,  S.E. 

(Late  of  the  Original  Lambeth  Potteries.  Established  1749), 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  HERBERT  J.  JONES’S  PATENT 
DRAIN  PIPES. 


Catalogues  post  free  on  application. 


J.  TYLOB  A SONS’ 


PATENT  REGULATORTALVE  CLOSET, 

X WITH  FULL-SIZB  BA3UI  TRAPPEU  A30VB  VLOOZ 


LBVBL  WITH  AFTBS-FLCSB. 


CANAL 


OLE 


These  Pipes  afford  every  facility  for  making  examinations  and  jnnofcions  at  any  time,  without 
erfering  with  the  flow  of  sewage.  Especial  attention  is  called  to  this  advantage,  as,  in  the 
lal  manner  of  making  connections,  a hole  is  either  knocked  in  the  Pipe  for  the  insertion  of  the 
1 of  the  intended  sabsidiary  drain,  or  several  pipes  are  displaced  to  allow  the  naaal  junction  to 
put  in.  The  latter  method  is  almost  as  objectionable  as  the  former,  as  the  work  cannot  be 
•formed  without  chipping  the  ends  of  the  pipes,  thna  causing  short  bearings  and  imperfeof 
its. 

HERBERT  J.  JONES  S PIPES  are  made  of  the  thickness  approved  by  the  Metropolitan 
ird  of  Works,  and  are  supplied  at  the  London  tariff  prices.  References  be  given  to  many 
ineat  District  and  other  SHryeyora. 


PATBWT 

WABT*  VOT' 

VALVE, 

WHICH  CLOBG3I 
09  1T8BLF, 
CAM  BB  nTTBS 
TO  THIS 

CLOSET. 


J.  TTLOK  i SONS,  MANTJFACTDBEBS, 

No.  a.  WBWGATB  B’TBBBT.  LONDON. 


pARTS,  LADDERS,  BARROWS,  &c 

\J  OBORdB  BLL  « CO.  BnfU*n  of  C^rU.  V*oa,  Waaonjb 
Tnieki.  TfoUiys.  Ae.  Contn^Wn*  »bA  BnlUUn'  PIrdI. 

LAOOBB6.  BARROWa.  TRBeTLES.  iTBP3.  SWINGING 
SCAFFOLDe.  PICK-BBLVBB.  HAMllBR  HANDLES  to 
'Wbeolt  nubA«  br  Iinprevcd  on  tha  PrambaA 

Dobbin  aud  ath«  Carta,  intandad  for  axportotlon. 
Hade  by  machinery  lo  aa  to  ba  Intarcbaogaabla  In  their  parta 

SeaffoUliig.  Laddarj,  auTowi,  Traattea.  Slepa,  *a.  Lant  on  Hire 

ENouaa  niiBBR,  apoK«-t,  fbllobs,  btockm,  pekcino  'ho 

Prloa  Uft.  on  Application.  ’ 

GEORGE  ELL  k CO. 

EUSTON  WORKS,  and  MO,  BTTSTON  BOAD.  NW  anA 
BRIDGE  WHARF,  BTBHOP-B  BOAD.  LONDON,'  W- 


f^^LAZED  TERRA-COTTA  (Lipecombe’s 

'J  Patent).— The  Groat  Improrement ; olaasad  by  every  ahower 
train  beating  agalnat  It.  Beautitul  coloorand  texture imperiahable 
xtremely  hard.  moQlded  to  any  deaign,  moderate  price  ' 

Specimena  at  IJFSCOMBB  A CO.’S  ChareoiJ  FUtar  OlSoe 
Wa  ±1  (inAAn  E.C.  (remoTliig  from  Tempiedwt. 


TIERRA-COTTA 

X J-  M.  BLASHKIBLD  raopactfuHy  Intonna  ArohlteeU. Balldera. 
•ud  bla  other  Patrona.  that  he  baa  OPBNBD  an  OFFICE  at 
No  42.  BEENEE8-8TRBBT.  OXFORD-SrBBKT.  W.  *hZ 
.»d  pncaa  may  ba  obtained.  — 

■Worki : ALBBRT-BOAH.  SliJCTOBI),  LINOOLNSHlBa. 


t. 


XXIV 


THE  BUILDER. 


rOcT.  13, 1877.' 


Pioperliee.— lliddlMex.  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Herts. 

Me.  W.  H.  collier  is  instmoted  to 

OFFER  by  AT7CT10S  tb«  following  elijrible  PROI’ERTIES. 

^^.tMPSTEAD-HEATH.  Middlesex.— At  the  WILLIAM  THE 
FOURTH,  HlKh  itreet,  Hampstead,  on  SIOS’DAY,  OCTOBER  15th. 
at  BIX  for  BEVBN  In  the  evening,  in  lots,  exceedingly  valuable 
FEEEUOLR  BUILDING  L.AND,  being  a portion  of  the  Carlhle 
House  Estate,  having  excellent  fronUges  to  Rudall-erescent.  and 
WUlODghby,  Worsley.  Carlingford,  and  Kemplay  roads,  pleasantly 
■itoate,  leading  from  Hacopstead  heath  to  the  Higb-etreet,  within 
five  minutes'  walk  of  the  Hamiistead-beath  Railway  Station,  from 
whence  a good  service  of  trams  run  to  the  City  and  West  End  every 
fifteen  mlnntes. 

TOOTINO,  Burrey.— At  the  MITRE  HOTEL,  Tooting,  on  TUES- 
DAY, OCTOBER  Itj'th,  at  BIX  for  SEVEN  in  the  Ereoliig,  in  lots, 
eligible  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  having  frontages  to 
Brigbtwell-creseeiit,  and  Hlmlay,  Cbailraout,  l.ongloy,  Trevelyan, 
and  Blckersleth  roads,  leading  from  the  Church  to  the  Tooting 
JnncUon  Station  on  the  Tooting,  Merton,  and  Wimbledon  Extension 
Ballway. 

BROMLEY,  Kent. — At  the  WHITE  HART  HOTEL,  Bromley 
Kent,  on  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  IS,  at  SIX  for  SEVEN  in  the 
Evening,  lu  Lots,  eligible  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAN  D.  possess- 
ing excellent  fionlagee  to  Addison,  BloomAeld,  Cowpcr,  Chatterton. 
and  Pope  roads,  leading  from  the  high  roid  from  London  to  Seven- 
oaks.  situate  about  midway  between  the  Brom'ey  and  Bickley  Sta- 
tions, being  within  easy  access  of  the  City  and  West  End. 

DULWICH.  Surrey.— At  the  VICTORIA  TAVERN.  Chonmert- 
road.  Peckhani,  on  MONDAY.  OCTOBER  22.  at  SIX  for  SEVEN  in 
the  Evening.  In  LoU,  eligible  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND, 
having  frontages  to  Frieru,  Upland.  Underhill,  and  Overhlll  roads, 
leading  (rom  Peckhsm-rye  to  Lordship  lane,  and  situate  lietween  Lord- 
■hlp-lane.aztd  Honor  Oak  Stations  on  the  Crrstal  Palace  Railw.«y, 
HADLEY,  Miiidleiei.  and  HIGH  BARNET,  Herta- At  the  RED 
LION  HOTEL.  Barnet,  on  TDESD.AY.  OCTOBER  23,  at  SIX  for 
SEVEN  in  the  Evening,  in  Lots,  eligible  FREEHOLD  BUILDING 
LAND,  hAving  {roBtages  te  King  Edward's,  Prospect.  Warwick,  and 
Potter's  roads,  close  to  the  High  Barnet  Station  ; and  several  Lots 
with  frontages  to  Hadley  and  Woodville  roads,  leading  from  the 
Barnet  Railway  Station  to  Hadley-common. 

The  propertlee  will  be  sold  tithe-free  and  land-tax  redeemedi 
Nine-tenths  of  tbs  porebase-money  may  remain  on  mortgage  or 
eoutraet  at  5 per  cent,  to  be  paid  In  nine  yean  by  equal  ball-yearly 
instalmeule,  but  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  balance  may  be 
paid  off  at  any  time  without  notice.  Free  conveyance  will  be 
given  on  the  vendor's  title  being  accepted. — Farticulari,  plans,  and 
conditions  of  Sale  may  be  obtained,  about  ten  days  previous  to  each 
Sale  : at  the  principal  Inns  in  the  neighbourhood  { of  Messrs,  B.  A A. 
RUSSELL,  Sollsitors,  59,  Coleman  street.  E.C.  ; of  the  Auctioneer, 
No.S5,  Moorgate-street,  Ixindon.  EC.  ; and  at  the  Places  of  Sale. 


RAMSGATE  — WINGBAM  LODGE-To  Builders  and  Others. 

RULE  & HEAD  have  been 

_ with  InatruetloDs  from  the  purchaser  of  the  PTee- 

beU  (the  ground  having  to  be  cleared  for  building  purporet)  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  npon  the  PREMISES,  known  aa  Wlngbam  Lodge, 
Ramigata  (Immediately  In  the  riar  of  the  Oranvllle  Hotel),  on 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  3«tb.  1877.  at  TWO  o'clock  precisely,  the 
valuable  BUILDING  MATERIALS,  compriainf  round  bricka,  atone 
dreaaings,  a quantity  of  lead,  superior  marble  mantelpieces,  Joiita, 
fiooring  boards,  panel  doors,  aaebee,  recess  bookcasee,  storre,  range>, 
apparatus  complete,  a quantity  of  small  Umber  and  out-door  effecti. 
large  Iron  door,  a apacioua  conservatory,  of  elegant  design,  with  heating 
To  be  viewed  by  orders  only,  to  be  obtained  at  the  Auctloneen' 
Offloee.  Bank-chambers,  76a.  Weatbourne  grove,  and  10.  Hills-place, 
Oxford-street,  Ixindon,  W.  N-B. — Catalogues  will  sborlly  be  ready. 
Seoond-dosa  railway  Imre  allowed  to  purchasers  over  iSL 


PIMLICO.— To  Sculptors,  Marble  Mato 


!.  Builders,  and  Others. 


IV/I  ESSES.  HOENE,  EVEESFIELD,  & CO. 

IV  I ore  instructed  by  Mr.  J.  Wren,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
his  WHARF,  195,  Bucklnghans  Palace-rood,  S.W.  on  TUESDAY. 
OCTOBER  16lh,  and  following  dvy.  at  ONE  o’clock  precisely  (the 
greater  part  without  reserve),  the  valuable  STOCK  Of  MARBLE, 
consisting  of  statuary,  Sicilian  and  vein  marble  blocks,  including 
about  250  bust  blocks,  suitable  fur  statuettea,  Ac.  : several  thoussud 
feet  of  English  sawn  slab,  lu  vein,  Sicilian,  blsCk,  black  and  gold.  St. 
Anu'a,  rouge  royal.  Genoa  green,  BardtUa,  dove,  Languedoc,  Lamartine, 
and  other  coloured  marble*,  monuments,  figures,  garden  vases, 
podcstal*.  a moulded  and  polished  marble  coonter  top,  35  ft,  long 
(suitable  for  a reatauraul),  and  oilier  effects  — May  be  viewed  one  dsy 
previous,  and  catalogues  had  on  tbs  Premises,  and  of  HORNE. 
EVEBSFIELD,  A CO.  17.  Great  Geoige-streel.  S.W.  and  80,  Fore- 
street,  EC. — Approved  bills  at  four  and  tlx  months. 


—By  order  of  the  Worshipful 

iVTESSRS.  HORNE, 'EVERSFIELD, & CO. 

IVL  will  8RLL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  PREMISES,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY,  OCrOBBR  17ih,  at  ELEVEN,  all  the  valuable  BUILDING 
MATERIALS,  of  <b«  thirteen  hon*e.v  workshops,  and  premise*, 
situate  Nos.  S6  to  7i.  on  the  north  side  of  Oarter-Iane,  and  Not.  1. 
2.  and  3,  Cobb'e-ooutt,  adjoining  : comprising  capital  brickwork. 
raftei'B,  joists,  girders,  and  other  timber;  floor-board',  plate-glass 
shop-fronts,  la'brt  skylights,  doors,  partitions,  marble  and  other 
chimnejpieces  and  liiteiiox  flttiugi ; lead  flats,  gutters,  citterns  sod 
pipee.  iron  eolumiis,  folding  gates,  stable  fittings  snd  pebble  paving, 
coping  and  cills,  stoves,  rsngst.  and  various  fixtures  .md  fittings  uo  — 
May  lie  viewed  the  d<y  previous.  Catalogues  bad  on  the  Premises  ; 
of  GEOKCK  BARNES  WILLIAMS.  Beq.  Architect,  Frederick's- 
place,  Old  Jewry.  K.C.;  and  of  HORNE,  EVERSFIELD.  A CO. 
so,  Fore-street.  E.C.  snd  17,  Great  Oeorge-street,  S.W. 


CITY  of  LONDON,  HOUNDSDITCH.  — Commanding  Freehold 
BuiIdLcg  aite  for  Shops  or  Warehouse,  with  a frontage  of  over  1 0 fV 

Messrs,  edwin  fox  & boctsfibld 

will  SELL,  at  the  MART,  on  WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  17  th. 
at  TWO  precisely,  in  one  lot,  an  important  and  valuable  FREEHOLD 
ESTATE,  comprising  Nos.  S7,  83,  811.  and  90.  on  the  north  and  prefer- 
able  side  of  Honudidltch.  now  amongst  the  most  flourishing  and  sue-  ] 

cessfuUradingithorougbfares  In  the  City  of  London,  consisting of  about 
1,140  feet,  with  the  nnusnalty  extensive  and  conspicuous  frontage  of 
72  feet,  admirably  adapted  for  the  erection  of  shope  or  warebouaes. 
The  proximity  of  the  property  to  the  various  railway  termini  and 
itetlons  especially  ad.vpU  it  for  a great  number  of  commercial  Pur- 
poae5,-Fartieularsof  Messrs.  SYDNEY  A SON.  Soliclteis,  «,  Flus- 
bury-ciroos;  at  the  Mart  r and  of  Messer*.  EDWIN  FOX  and  B0U3- 
FIBLD,  34.  Gtesbsm-street.  Bank, 


FINSBURY,  on  the  borders  of  the  City  of  London.— Capital  Freehold 

Property,  comprlslog  an  area  of  4 200  superficial  feet,  close  to  the 

Goode  Station  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  and 

nearly  abutting  on  the  North  London  Line.  -r-» 

'ESSES.  EDWIN  FOX  & BOUSFIELD 

will  SELL,  at  theMART,  on  WEDNESDAY.  OCTOBER  17th, ^ 
TWO  precisely  a valuable  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY,  situate^ 
almost adjocentto  the  graud  new  Goods  Station  of  the  North-Western 
Railway,  now  in  eourie  ol  errotioii.  The  estate  compniea  about  4.2UU 
feet  of  land,  and  is  well  placed  In  Horse  Shee-olley,  Wilson-stivet. 
Finsbury,  with  a subslaullal  modern  range  of  workshops  aud  two 
dwelling-houses  thereon, admirably  adapted  for  the  arection  of  afactetr 
otwarehouie,  which  are  much  in  demand  at  this  ipoL  and  so  post- 
tioued  os  in  all  probability  to  be  absorbed  in  the  various  improvemenU 
now  occorrioff  thereat.  Posaesaioa  will  be  given  on  completion  ol  the 
tiurchise  -ParticuUrs  of  Messrs.  CRICK  4 FREEMAN,  SolicltoW, 
MslJon  Essex;  of  Messrs.  FREEMAN  * BOTHAULKY.  Solicitors, 
No  IS.  Queen-street.  Cbeapside;  at  the  M.art;  aud  ol  Messrs.  , 
EliwiN  FuX  A BOUSFIELD.  No  24,  Oreahsm-street.  Bank.  E C. 


uommittes  oi  vns  saetropontau  sree  aospiwu. 

A/IESSRS.  HORNE,  EVERSFIELD,  & CO. 

J,V1  will  BELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  PREMISES,  on  FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER  19th,  at  ONE,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  site  for  the 
new  hospital,  the  BUILDING  MATERIALS,  FIXTURES,  aud 
FITTINGS  UP  of  the  usual  description,  of  the  houses  and  shope, 
Nos.  170  and  179,  Bishopigate-itreet  Without,  and  a block  of  honses 
and  premises  in  Halfmoon-ilreet,  in  rear. — M_sy_ 
previous.  Catalogues  had  on  tfae  Premises 
FIELD.  ■ ■- 


Jte  Thomas  Ennor,  Esq.  deceased.— 243,  COMMERCIAL 
ROAD,  E. 

FE.  DALE  Tvill  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

L on  the  PREMISES,  on  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  l*th.  and  Two 

following  daye,  at  ONE  o'cloclr  precisely  each  day,  by  dlrection'of  the 
Hiecutore,  the  valuable  BUILDER'S  STOCKaud  PLANT  of  the  de- 
ceased : comprising  66,500  feet  of  prime  white  and  yellow  deal,  pitch 
pine  dealsand  battens,  boards  and  planks,  3.200  teet  prepared  flooring, 
140  squares  of  matched  lining.  6,000  feet  of  sash  liars,  rails,  Ac.  ; 120 
dozen  scaffold-boards,  40  dozen  scaffold-poles,  200  dozen  scaffold-cords 
^0  putlogs,  carpenters'  benches,  sashes,  and  framte,  doors  and  framing, 
(out  tons  iron  hooping  and  nails,  a valuable  engine-hoist,  three 
excellent  double-purchase  crabs,  me  single- purchase  ditto,  blocks  and 
falls,  brats  pumps,  slatrs,  tiles,  stone,  Ac.  ; alsj  six  useful  cart-horses, 
• he  carrlsge-horse,  three  builder's  spring  carts,  two-ton  van,  superior 
brougham  and  park  phsfiton,  by  Ueffvr,  of  Long-acr*,  hansom  cab, 
light  cart,  trucks,  seven  sets  harness,  uavvlei'  barrows,  three  chaff- 
cut' lug  niacblnes,  and  nuiurrous  items. 

On  view  Saturday  and  Monday,  October  13tb  and  I6lh,_  and 
Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  Premises;  of  Messrs,  BLAKE  A 
SNOW.  Solldtori,  22,  CoUege-hlll,  E.C.  ; aud  of  the  Auctioneer, 
84.  Mile  End-read,  £. 


WESTMINSTER  .—To  Bnllders,  Cabinet  Makers,  and  Others. 

ESSRS.  HORNE,  EVERSFIELD,  & CO. 

_ will  BELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  PREMISES,  23,  York- 
street,  and  at  Oardener's-Lane^  Westminster,  on  MONDAY,  OCTO- 
BER 39nd,  at  TWELVE  precisely,  by  order  of  the  proprietors,  Thomas 
Mills  A Son,  who  are  retiring  from  the  busioess,  the  well-selected  and 
dry-seasoned  STOCK  ol  aButlder:  comprising  300  long  dry  3 by  9 
' ' large  quantity  of  cut  stuff  In  dry  pianks  and  deals,  wide  pine 
k,  tn  boards  of  various  thicknesses,  several  thousand  feet  fir 
quartering,  and  useful  timbsr,  small  quantity  of  dry  wainscot  and 
mahogany,  American  and  EsgUsb  oak  In  cills  and  scantling,  300 
scaffold-poles,  500  sofTild-boardi,  putlogs,  cords,  rope  falls,  ladders, 
screw-jacks,  crab-engines,  and  other  useful  builder's  plant,  about  a 
ten  of  cut  and  other  nails,  Msortmect  of  Ironmongery,  usr-ful  stone, 
pantiles,  and  other  effecta— May  be  viewed  on  Saturday  and  morning 
of  Sale.  Catsloguei  bad  on  the  Premises  ; and  of  HORNE,  EVERS- 
FIBLD,  A CO.  17,  Great  Oeorge-street,  S.W.  and  00.  Fore-street.  E.C. 
Note.— The  HOUSE,  OFFICES,  and  WORKSHOPS,  28.  York-street. 
and  the  YARD  la  Oardener’i-lane,  TO  BE  LET  on  Lease,  or  the 
FREEHOLD  TO  BE  SOLD. 


GRAY'S-INN-ROAD.-Remalnlng  Portion  of  the  Plant  and  Block 

■\TESSRS.  h6rne*eversfield,  & CO. 

iVX  will  BELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reeerve,  on  THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER  23lh,  at  ONE  o'clock,  on  the  PREMISES,  12,  Henry- 
itieet  (by  order  of  the  proprietor,  Ircllnqulvhlog  the  premises), 
an  8-h.p.  PORTABLE  ENGINE,  a mortar-mill,  large  quantity  ol 
capital  scaffoldlhg,  dry  yellow  deals  end  board',  prepared  flouring, 
varione  stores,  and  al'O  a few  late  of  office  furniture.  Details  in  future 
advertlsemenU.— 80,  Fore-street,  E.C.  and  17.  Great  George-street. 


He  Thomae  Ennor.  esq.  deceased. 

TR.  DALE  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on 

JL  TUE8DAYnext,OCTOBKBlCth.lS77.atTWOo'cloekpre- 
Bely,  by  order  of  the  Kxecutore.  the  valuable  beneficial  LEASE  i f 
me  extensive  BUILDER'S  PREMISES,  No.  34'2,  Ommerciol-rood 
East,  late  in  the  occupailon  of  Decease<l,  eomprlsiug  private  dwelling- 
faouse  and  office,  large  yard,  range  of  workabotw  of  two  floors  for  forty 
men,  stabling  for  seven  horses  with  loft  over,  large  open  drying  shed, 
drying  stoves.  law-piL  iiaiiiter’s  shop,  iroumonger's  stores,  Ac.  cover- 
ing an  area  of  about  13,800  superflcinl  feet.  Unexpired  term,  20}  years 
less  ten  days  at  Michaelmas  Dav  last,  at  the  nominal  rental  ol  180(. 
per  annum  May  be  viewed,  and  particulars,  Ac.  obtained  on  the  Pre- 
mises; ol  Messrs.  BLAKE  A SNOW,  Sulioitors,  22,  College-bill,  E.C. ; 
and  of  the  Auctioneer,  84,  Mile  End-road.  E. 


Alateiiala — By  order  of  me  Metropolitan  Doara  oi  noris. 

A/TESSKS.  HORNE,  EVERSFIELD,  & CO. 

ItX  will  sell  by  auction,  on  the  PREMISES,  onTUESDAY, 
OCTOBER  3uth,  at  ONE  o'clock,  the  valuabl"  BUILDING 
JIATERIALS  ol  the  Field  lane  Ragged  Schools  and  Apputteuaiil 
Buildings  lu  Halion-wall  and  Little  SalTron-hill.  Nos.  2[),  23.  30,32, 
31,  36,  and  38.  Hallon-wall ; five  tenement*  In  rear  of  No.  32  oni' 
cliools  tn  Gcorge-yord  ; Nos.  21.  22,  23,  24.  and  25.  Back-hill,  and 

jirnls  In  rear  ; Nns.  1.  2,  3,  32.  33,  34.  35,  38,  37.  and  33.  Eyre- 

street- hUl.  of  the  U8U.ll  deeeriptmu.— Maj-  he  viewed  the  day  previous. 
Cataliiguei  had  on  the  Pretni'es.  and  of  Messf-’HORNE,  EVEM- 
FIBLD,  A CO.  17,  Great  George-street,  S.W.  aud  80,  Fore-street. 


Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  TotteuhaiD.— Important  Sale  of  beautifully 
grown  Nursery  Stock,  including  600  sUnnard  limes,  8 feet  to  10  feet; 
flue  standard  planes,  7 feet  to  11  feet ; 509  euudard.  half  stand.ird, 
and  dwarf  acer  neguuda  viriegata,  Lombardy  poplars,  fine  trees 
suitable  for  forming  blinds.  A magniflcrnt  lot  of  ornamental 
abnibe,  including  euonymua.  aucubos,  and  arborvitte,  a splendid 
lot  of  fruit  trees  and  roses  ; also,  various  other  sbiubs.  plants,  aud 
Uilos,  the  whole  being  paniculorly  well  adapted  for  the  formation 
of  new  garden* 

Messes,  peotheeoe  & moeeis  are 

Instnicted  by  Thomas  8.  Ware  to  SELL  the  above  STOCK  by 
AUCTION,  on  the  PREMISES,  on  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  16th,  at 
ELEVEN  for  TWELVE  o'clock  precisely.— May 
viewed.  Catalogue*  may  be  bad  " 

Auctloneen  and  Estate  Agents,  9 
I^ylonitone,  B. 


TV  MESSRS. 

_LV.l.  Instructed  t 


HEATHER8IDE  NURSERY,  Bagshol  (three miles  from  Famborougb 
Station),  Surrey.— 'I  hreo  Uay»'  Clearance. 

RS.  PROTHEROE  & MORRIS  are 

d by  the  Proprietor  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  without 

a the  PRB5irSES,  88  abiive,  on -WEDNESDAY,  the  17th  of 

OCTOBER,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  ELEVEN  lor  TWELVE 
o'clock  precisely  each  day,  a cnitaiderah'e  quantity  ol  valuable 
NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  li.indsome  specimen  coniferre  and 
evergreens,  tboas.tiide  of  border  sbrube.  also  forest  and  ornamental 
tree*,  fruit-tree*,  1,5P0  camellia*,  large  and  small  »z*lea»,  togel' 
with  18  greeubunses  and  pits,  coutahiing  ab-int  8.000  ft.  super,  3.U(H 
of  hot-water  piping.  3 inch  and  4 inch,  a capital  eaddle  boiler,  6 feet 
by  2 feet,  Ac.— May  be  viewed.  Catojognes  may  be  hsid  of  Mr.  SHEP- 
HERD, en  the  Premiset. 


small  capitalist*  aun  persons  ULSiruua  i-i  omioing  lurix  oau  nou-rs, 

Messrs,  hards,  vauguan,  & jen- 

KINSON  will  SELL  by  AL'CTiON,  at  the  STAR  snd 
GARTER  TAVERN.  Powls  slreet.  Woolwich,  on  TXIESDAY  and 
■WEDNESDAY  evenings.  OCTOBKRSOth  and  31*t,  at  SIX  o'clock 
precisely  each  evening,  93  lota  of  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LVND. 
very  eligibly  situated  .In  Upper  Rotwrt  street.  Vpper  liacl-itreet,  and 
Brewery-road  Park  Estate,  Plumsteotl,  witnin  three  minutes' walk 
ol  the  railway  s'ation.  The  land  it  inierjected  by  good  roads,  and  is 
ripe  for  immediate  development,  th--  surrounding  and  adjoining 
houses  being  all  occupied.  The  rltuailon  i*  a most  rising  one,  and 
very  healthy,  and  within  an  easy  distance  of  the  town  of  Woolwich, 
where  to  many  thousands  ot  h.inds  find  cont'aiii-  employment  In  the 
Royal  Arsenal,  military  and  other  laiqie  e^t'tllilhmeuU.  The  erection 
Of  cottage  prop  rtv.  which  lets  at  toon  as  flui-bed,  would  prove  a rrost 
remnueralivc  B .esTmeuL  A p.irt  of  the  purohaae-money  of  each  lot 
may  remain  on  euy  term*- Partic-nlari.  Ar,  at  the  place  of  Sale;  of 
Meun.  BANDOM,  KERSEY.  A KNIGHT,  Solicitors.  Deptford.  S.E. 
and  63,  Oracecniiich  street,  E.C  ; and  of  tbcinctioneers  6,Mooigate- 
etreet,  E,C  and  Greenwich  Sint,  S.K. 


TTOR  SALE  by  PUBLIC  AUCTION, 

r In  the  SALE-ROOM,  at  G.  M.  BARNES  A KINO'S  TI5IBER 
- ID.  Canons'  Marsh,  Bristol,  on  WEDNESDAY.  OCTOBER  17th, 
, at  ONE  o’clock  precisely. 

Luncheon  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock. 

Fur  Account  of  Imjiorteri. 

413  Logs  Fresh  P.E.  Island  Birch 
14  300  P E,  Irland  Spruce  Deals  and  Battens  and  Ends 

10.000  UnaEt.irled  llichtbncto  Pine  Dealt  and  Planks 

6.000  Unassorted  Ricbibucto  Spruce  Dealt  and  Baitens 

5.000  Unassorted  SheiUac  Pine  and  Spruce  Dealt  and  Battens 

10.000  Quebec  Pine  Dealt  and  Planks 

lO.uOO  Ujorneborg  Redwood  De.  la,  Battens,  and  Boards 
le.oOO  Skellefiea  Redwood  Dealsand  Battens 

3.000  Uudikswall  Redwood  Deals 

5.000  8i.  Petersburg  Red  and  Whitawood  Deals  and  Battens 

1.000  Memel  Redwood  Deals 
3,o04  UcfleRedwLK.d  Boards 

600  l»i  Wylinrg  Redwood  Battens 
300  Pitch  Pine  Deals  and  Planks 
101)  Logs  Quebec  Yel1”w  Pins 
60  Logs  Hewn  Pitch  Pino 
250  Ixiga  Savm  Pitch  Pine 
300  Logs  Memel  Redwood  Fir 
139  Planks  Italian  Walnut 
3 500  Spriii-nand  Pine  Polings 

3.000  Redwood  Boards  (grouved  for  iron) 

SO.OtO  Red  and  Wbitewood  Prepaied  Flooring  Boards 
With  other  Goode. 

To  be  Sold  without  Reserve. 

2,500  Bathurst  Pine  Heals  and  Plauks. 

For  catalogues  spply  to 

G-  M.  BARNES  A KINO.  Brokers. 


On  the  verge  ol  the  Cilyfof  London.- ImporUnt  Freehold  Estete,'  | 

comprising  an  area  of  8,35*  supetneial  feet,  having  a commanding 

frontage  to  Wllson-street.  with  vacant  ppseesslon. 

l\/rESSES.  EDWIN  rOX&  BOUSFIELD  . 

!VI  will  SELL  by  AUCTION  (la  conjunction  with  Messrs.  RET-  J 
NOLDS  A EASON),  at  the  MART,  on  WEDNESDAY.  OCTOBER  j 
17th.  at  TWO  precisely.  In  Gne  Lot,  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  , 
extensive  FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  occupying  the  important  super-  ' 
fleial  area  ot  8,350  feel,  with  a commanding  frontage  ofSOfeelto 
Wilson-street,  and  a return  frontage  to  Princee-iqoato,  on  the  north, 
extending  on  the  east  to  Finsbury-avenue,  which  abuts  on  the  goods 
station  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway.  The  present, 
buildings  comprise  No*.  14,  16,  and  18.  Wilson. street,  and  coniist  o(  • 
specious  warehoeses  and  exteuelve  premises  In  the  rear,  a portion  of 
which  are  very  substantial  and  modem  In  conetroction,  and  could 
■fte  readily  incorporated  Into  new  bulldiuga  on  the  remainder  of  the 
site.  The  extent  and  capability  of  the  area  and  the  central  position  ^ 
of  the  property  adapt  it  for  the  erection  of  large  warehouses,  the 
demand  for  which  at  the  sixit  is  very  great.  Vacant  poetessiou  will 
be  given  on  completion  ol  the  purchase.- Particulars  may  be  had  ot 
Meters.  SYDNEY  A SONS.  Solicitors.  46.  Fiasbury-clrcui ; of  Messrs. 
CAREY,  WARBURTON,  A DK  PAULA.  Solicitors,  3,  West-street, 
Finsbury-circui  ; of  Messrs.  REYNOLDS  A E.A30N.  Auctioneers 
and  Land  Agent*,  4-3,  Bishopsgate-street  Without ; at  the  Marl  | and 
of  MeiTs.  EDWIN  FOX  A BOUSFIELD,  21,  Orssham-slreet, 
Bank.  E.U.  


The  New  River.- ONE-FORTIETH  of  au  original  FREEHOLD  or 
KING'S  SHARE,  In  three  loti,  with  votes  for  Herts  and  Middlesex, 
last  hall  year’s  dividend  (yearly  increasing)  in  respect  of  ewh  lot, 
171,  I6s.  Id.  : also  (two  in  a lot),  63  New  Shares  of  1001.  each,  fully 
paid,  returning  at  Midsummer  last  neatly  10}  pet  cent,  also  yearly 

I\| ESSES,  EDWIN  FOX  & BOUSFIELD 

ir'l.  will  SELL  the  above,  at  the  M.\RT,  Tokenhouse-yard,  London, 
on  WEDNE.SDAY,  OCTOBER  24'h.  at  T'VO  o’clock.— Particular*  of 
Me-tri.  THOaiAS  WHITE  A SONS,  SoUcitore,  11,  Bedfonl-row. 
W.C.  : at  the  Mart;  aud  of  Messrs.  EDWIN  FOX  A BOUSFIELD, 
No.  24,  Ocesbxm-slreet,  Bank,  I-ondon,  E.C, 


SURREY.- A Freehold  Resideuc-e,  with  stabling,  outbuildings,  beau- 
tiful p'easure-grounda,  and  park  like  pasture  land,  in  all  upwards 
of  8}  acres,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Kobeit  J Rouse,  esq.  (whose 
teniucy  expi  e*  at  Sliehaelmn),  aud  sped  illy  couvealentfor  gentle- 
men  having  husiiieta  In  Lou-lon  or  Westminster,  as  it  has’unuiunl 
facilities  of  eomiauiiicatlon  with  both,  being  within  a drive  of  5} 
miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  five  of  Whitehall,  and  hut  a few 
minutes’  walk  from  Balham  SiaUun,  between  which  and  London 
Bridge.  Liverpool-slteeL  and  Victoria  there  are  tiumeroua  trains 
esili  w.iy.  The  properly  hsa  along  Irontege  to  the  main  Bslbam- 
road,  aud  a considerable  frontage  to  Caveudish-road  in  Lh*  rear, 
atfordlug  gieat  scope  for  builihng  operatioos  should  a purchaser 
desire  to  make  that  n»e  -d  auy  pi'  t i f It. 

Messes,  dbbbnhaim,  tewson,  & 

FAHStER  will  SELL,  at  the  MART,  on  TUESDAY,  the  CJrd 
«f  OI2TOBER.  at  TWO.  with  jaisieaslon  (unless  previously  dUpoted  of 
by  private  contract),  the  valualile  FRKEUGLD  PROPERTY,  Balham 
House,  situate  at  Biilham-hill.  In  the  parish  of  Slreatbam.  The 
residence  is  In  excelUut  couJiilou,  and  comprise*  twelve  bedrooms, 
three  with  dressing  r toms.  one  of  which  contains  a bath  with  a 
supply  of  hot  and  c-Id  w.i'er  ; a large  lumber  or  box  room,  a drawing- 
room or  lady's  boudoir,  a diningroom  about  36  ft.  long,”"  “'•‘""t- 
loodern  drawing  room,  about  35  feet  by  18  feet,  and  a 

■ ‘ high  ; XII  aiile-room  (suitable  fora  morning- 

feet  by  17  feet  (including  bay),  and  about 
high;  Jady'a  Btore-n-om,  butler's--— 

' '.Lcben,  and  other  excellent  domee' 


3TBEATHAM,  Surr 


y,— The  beautiful  Freehold  Estate,  distisgnlshed 
of  the  most  charming  residential  properties  to 
e dlstiince  of  London,  altuata  on  the  verge 
ly  oppoeite  the  church,  aVoUt  ten  minute*' 
i-hilland  Strsa'bain  Railway  Stations,  and 
am  the  City  and  West-eud.  It  comprises  a 


be  found  'vilbiii  the 
of  Tooting-co: 
walk  from  lh 

gentlemanly  reiiUBine  in  inorougo  suonuiuiiai  auu  urcuiaii 
p*D,  approached  by  abroadeorriage-drive  and  entrance-lodge, 
loched  capital  stahhog  for  four  horses,  with  double  coacb-bouse 
and  small  loose  box,  or  two-iulI  pony  stable,  harness-room, 'with 
two  meo-servant*'  rooms  and  lofts  over,  Ac.  A beautiful  shrubbery 
walk,  excaptlonally  pretty  pleasnie-grounds  hand'omely  timbered, 
lawn  Mauia-gTound.  conservat-jry,  greenhouse,  kitchen-garden,  com- 
pact farmery,  two  cottSBesand  gardeDS,  said  rich  park-like  meadow 
land,  eompruiog  altogether  about ‘25  acres,  with  poasessios.  The  greal 
value  ol  tills  ealaie.  in  addition  to  ite  residential  attractions,  is  ip 
fauality  for  developmeDt  for  extensive bnildisg  operations.  It  occu 
pios  a IronlAge  of  950  feet  to  the  rood,  with  three  separate  ap- 
proaehe*  from  Mitchr  — * ' ' j- 

throngh 


-Una,  and  by  the  formation  of  new 
le  land  many  tbonsind  feet  of  valuable  frontages  would 

with  dlreet  communication  with  Teoting-common,  and 

this  without  inateriallv  Interfering  with  the  enjoyment  ol 'ft'ood- 

‘“‘esse&Vnorton,  teist,  watney, 

4 CO  are  Instructed  to  OFFER  the  above  ESTATE  fer  SALK, 

..theMART,  00  FRIDAY,  OC  TUBER  19.  at  TWO  o'clock  precisely. 
To  b*  Ttewe-I  by  cards  only.  Particulars,  with  plans,  may  shortly  be 
bod  ef  ALFRED  LESLIE,  Esq.  Solicitor,  34,  Condnit-street.  W. ; B, 
BODMAN.  Esq.  Solieilor,  113,  Cannon-ilreet  ; Mr.  GEO.  OOULD- 
SUITH.  latate  Agent  and  Suiveyor,  3,  Pont-itreet,  Belgrave-iquai 
at  the  Mart ; of  the  AicUooetw  yj 
ekange,  KC] 


d troad-street,  Royal  £x- 


i lofU,  Cl 


I 13  feet 
room),  a library, 

13  feet  6 iuchea 

-y,  larder,  a very  superior 
L-es  ; stabling  for  four  liorsee, 
ervatory,  gardener's  lodge  of 


haruetii-roam,  oosebuous 

piggeries,  cowuuuse,  «c.  me  piea'U'e-grouuuo  ovntaiu  • 
?r  of  flue  tree*,  and  there  is  a capital  kitchen  garden.  The 
1 Is  turroundeii  ou  three  sides  by  a walk  shaded  by  planta- 
ly  yeaia'  growth,  an-l  the  property  presants  an  agreeable 
snd  plctUjes'Uie  aspect  In  the  whole  the  land  meisurea  aliont 
8a-  2r,  9p. — Farllculars  may  be  had  of  Mr.  HODMAN,  Solicitor,  128, 
Cannon-street ; aud  of  the  Auctioneers,  89.  Cheapalde,  where  a setiet 
of  photographic  views  may  be  seen, 


■Q  THURSDAY.  OCTOBER  20th.— OXFORD-ROAD,  Beading.- Im- 

portant Notice  of  Snle.— Just  beyoud  the  Borough  Boundary,  oa 
the  West  Side  of  Reading,  anil  fronting  the  mala  Oxlord-road. 
Conveniently  near  the  heart  o£  the  town,  within  easy  distance  ol  th# 
principal  factories  Freehold  Building  Laud,  subdivided  Into  Plots 
suitable  for  smalt  houses,  which  in  this  neighbourhood  veryrpsedlly 

It/TESSES.  J.  OMER  COOPER  Si  SON  have 

IV I received  Instructions  from  the  Directors  of  the  Berkshire 
•aUtes  Company.  Limited,  to  SELL  by  Auction,  at  the  UPPER  SHIP 
HOTEL,  Reading,  on  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  25lh,  1877,  at  THREE 
o'clock  in  the  Alteruoou  precisely.  Numerous  BUILiHNO  PLOTS  on 
the  OrovelAud'*  EsUle,  near  the  Government  Barracks,  and  fronting 
the  main  Oxford-read  aud  a new  road  of  good  width  to  be  ehortly 
made. 

The  Auclioneet*  desire  to  direct  attention  to  this  Property  os  the 
Laud  offered  for  sale  is  specially  adapted  ter  building;  thodUtanc# 
from  the  town  is  very  moderate  ; the  Plots  are  of  square  frontage  and 
good  depths,  many  of  them  fronting  the  main  road. 

■ The  number  of  good  dwellings  for  artisans  la  and  around  Reading 
it  still  greatly  below  lha  requirements  of 
opportunity  will  be  aff  irded  by  ‘ 
creasing  demand  for  cottages  and 

Particular*  and  condiilons  of — 

be  had  on  application  to  Mesirs.  BLANDY  4 WITHEKINOTON. 
Solicitor*.  No.  1.  Friar-itreet.  Beading ; or  to  Messrs.  J.  OMBR 
COOPER  4 SON.  Land  Agents  and  Vainers,  No.  192.  Fiiar-itreet, 
Beading. 


t sale  of  meeting  the  sttii  I 

ill  houses. 

s ol  Sale,  with  Ulhograpbed  |>1ant,  ti 


(SBAP.BICAN  REPOSITORY.- Railway  Cart  Horses,  the  property 
of  5Ir.  Joeeph  Firbauk.  the  exteuelve  contractor. 

Mr.  RYMILL  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

at  BrYRBICAN.  on  FRIDAY  next,  OCTOBER  19  (portions  of 
the  railway  works  at  Holloway  and  Sutton  C dufloldbelngcompleteJ). 
30  valuable  upstanding  young  CART  and  VAN  UOItSES,  havlag. 
great  weight  aud  power,  direct  from  very  heavy  work,  and  in  ; — •* 
hard-workiug  condition  ; also  8 one-horse  brick  carts,  and  8 set 
thill  hamews.— On  view  two  day*. 


[S««  also  p XiVe 
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Ben  Jonson's  London. 


KGL^SH  writers  of  old 
gloried  in  their  oon- 
nexion  with  the  great 
oit^  of  London,  and 
they  could  not  have 
understood  the  feelings 
of  those  who  in  later 
times  tried  to  make  the 
Londoner  ashamed  of 
his  birthright  by  styling 
him  a Cockney.  From 
among  these  lovers  of 
the  capital  Ben  Jonson 
stands  oat  most  pro. 
minently,  and  his  works 
are  full  of  allosions  to 
London,  both  within  and 
without  the  walls,  such 
as  no  other  writer  has 
equalled.  We  propose 
to  make  a few  notes  on 
some  of  these  refer- 
ences, first  treating  of 
those  places  with  which  the  poet  was  himself 
connected. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  where  Jonson  was 
born,  bat  his  earliest  years  were  spent  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin,  of  the  rural  oharaoter  of 
whioh  we  are  constantly  reminded  by  the  affix 
“in  the  fields.”  About  this  time  there  were  only 
one  bandred  persons  in  the  parish  who  were 
liable  to  be  rated  to  tbe  poor,  and  tbe  chief  of 
these  lived  in  the  Strand,  by  the  waterside. 
The  first  church  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  amongst  the  early  entries  in 
the  registers  may  be  found  the  record  of  the 
baptism  of  Francis  Bacon,  who  first  saw  the  light 
at  York  House,  afterwards  the  residence  of  tbe 
Duke  of  Bnckingbam,  who  rebuilt  it  and  set  np 
tbe  Water-gate  of  Inigo  Jones,  which  still  stands 
at  the  end  of  Bockingham-street.  Fuller  traced 
Jonson  as  a little  child  to  Hartshorne  • lane, 
Charing-oross,  which  was  also  called  Christopher, 
alley.  In  1760  the  houses  were  pulled  down  and 
Northamberland-street  was  bnilt  on  the  site. 
Within  a century  of  the  time  when  one  hundred 
persons  only  were  rated  to  the  poor,  the  parish 
of  St.  Martin  had  become  “the  greatest  onre  in 
England,”  with  a population  of  over  forty 
thousand.  In  Jonson’s  day  the  district  was 
growing  fast,  and  he  introduced  into  “Bartholo. 
mew  Fair”  a notice  of  that  nest  of  alleys  that 
grew  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  tower  of  the 
churoh,  and  was  only  destroyed  in  the  present 
century.  Justice  Overdo  says,  “Look  into  any 
angle  of  the  town,  the  Streights  or  the  Bermudas, 
where  the  quarrelling  lesson  is  read,  and  how  do 
they  entertain  the  time,  but  with  bottle,  ale,  and 
tobaoio  ?”  The  old  name  of  Bermudas  was  at  a 
later  period  changed  for  that  of  the  Caribbee 


dominant  oocnpation  of  the  inhabitants.  Through 
the  help  of  a friend  the  boy  Jonson  was  placed 
upon  the  foundation  of  Westminster  School,  and 
here  he  obtained  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
an  education  under  the  eye  of  the  learned  Cam- 
den. The  poet  cherished  through  life  a sincere 
respect  for  his  schoolmaster, — 

“ To  whom  I owe 

All  that  I am  ia  aria,  all  that  I know.” 

On  leaving  the  “ publique  Sohoole  for  Grammar, 
Rethorlcke,  Poetrie,  and  for  tbe  Latin  and  Greek 
langnages,”  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  Jonson 
had  nothing  to  depend  upon  except  his  learning, 
and  that  not  being  a very  marketable  commodity 
he  took  to  bricklaying  to  obtain  a living.  Ac- 
cording to  a tradition  preserved  by  Aubrey,  he 
was  engaged  upon  the  garden-wall  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  and  worked  there  with  a trowel  in  his  hand 
aud  a book  in  his  pocket ; it  is  further  reported 
that  he  was  heard  to  repeat  “ Greek  verses  ont 
of  Homer,”  and  that  a bencher  discoursing  wiih 
him  gave  him  an  exhibition  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  It  cannot,  however,  be  proved  that 
be  went  to  the  University  at  all,  and  he  told 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  that  he  was 
“ Master  of  Arts  in  both  the  Universities  by 
theirfavour,  not  bis  stndie.”  Although  we  can- 
not be  certain  as  to  the  places  where  Jonson 
was  employed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  a 
time  he  worked  as  a bricklayer,  and  builders  may 
well  be  proud  to  claim  so  great  a poet  as  one  of 
themselves.  His  early  occupation  is  frequently 
alluded  to  by  bis  contemporaries,  and  in  Dakker’s 
“ Satiromastix,”  we  read  of  the  “ bricklayer  in  a 
play,”  tbe  " mortar-treader,”  and  Ovid’s  ” Mor. 
tarmorphosist.”  This  manual  work  was  not  to  his 
mind,  and  to  escape  from  it  he  turned  soldier, 
and  Joined  the  army  in  the  Low  Countries.  On 
his  return  from  the  Continental  ware,  he  fought 
a duel  with  Gabriel  Spenser,  the  actor,  in 
Hoxton,  aud  killed  bis  antagonist.  This  place, 
which  is  now  almost  in  the  heart  of  London,  was 
in  Jonson’s  time  a country  place,  cut  off  from 
the  City  by  the  swampy  ground  of  Moorfields. 
Some  of  the  scenes  of  “ Every  Man  in  his 
Eumonr”  are  placed  at  Hoxton,  which  was 
then,  acoordiog  to  Stow,  “a  large  street,  with 
houses  on  both  sides.” 

Daring  Jonson’s  earliest  struggles,  and  after 
he  had  become  famons,  he  worked  for  Philip 
Henslow,  the  owner  of  the  Rose  and  Fortune 
Theatres,  and  of  the  bears  at  Paris  Garden.  At 
the  latter  place,  whioh  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
theatre,  he  acted  the  character  o(  Zulziman,  in 
some  lost  play, — that  is,  if  we  are  to  trust 
Dekket’s  “ Satiromastix.”  With  most  of  the 
plajhoQBES  on  the  Backside  Jonson  is  intimately 
connected.  His  “Sejanus”  was  acted  at  the 
Globe  in  1603,  and  his  “ Bartholomew  Fair”  at 
the  Hope  in  1614.  In  his  “ Execration  upon 
Vulcan”  he  describes  the  burning  of  tbe  Globe, 
which  he  styles  “ the  glory  of  the  Bank.” 

We  know  little  of  Ben  Jonson’s  habitations 
further  than  this,  that  he  lived  at  different  times 
in  the  City,  in  St.  Martin’s  parish,  and  at  West. 


Islands,  which  was  again  corrupted  to  Cribbeej  “inster.  Mr.  Payne  Collier  supposes  th^  he 
lalandf,  with  a very  evident  allusion  to  the  pre.  I was  living  at  Ctipplegata  in  1599,  and  m 


Biahopsgate  in  1600,  but  we  have  it  under  hia 
own  hand,  in  the  “ Dedication  to  the  Fox,”  that 
in  February,  1607-8,  he  was  living  in  Blaok- 
friars.  In  1628,  he  was  in  Westminster,  and 
frequenting  Cotton  House,  the  residence  of  bia 
friend  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  situated  at  tbe  west 
end  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  in  1637  his  death 
took  place,  according  to  Aubrey,  “ in  the  house 
under  which  you  passe  as  you  goe  out  of  the 
churchyard  into  the  old  palace  ” of  Westminster, 
The  poet’s  love  of  good  liquor  and  of  social 
intercourse  made  him  a frequenter  of  inns.  His 
history  is  therefore  more  mixed  up  with  them 
than  with  the  several  residences.  His  ac- 
qnaintanoe  with  the  two  rival  taverns  of  Cheap- 
side — the  Mermaid  and  the  Mitre — mast  have 
commenced  early,  becanse  the  names  of  both 
occur  in  the  first  quarto  edition  of  “Every 
Man  in  bis  Humour”  (1601)  j iu  the  later  folio 
edition,  the  Mitre  is  changed  to  tbe  Star,  and 
the  Mermaid  to  the  Windmill.  The  renown  of 
the  Mermaid  is  world.wide,  for  here  it  was  that 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  founded  the  literary  olnb, 
whioh  included  among  its  members  Shakspeare, 
Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Cotton,  Carew, 
Donne,  and  Selden.  With  such  men  as  these 
to  talk,  who  can  suppose  that  Beaumont’s  well, 
known  lines  are  exaggerated : — 

" What  thioga  have  we  seen 
Uooe  at  the  Mermaid ! heard  words  that  hare  beea 
So  nimble,  aod  so  full  of  eabtle  dame, 

Ae  if  that  erery  one  from  whom  they  came 
Had  mean’d  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a Jest," 

The  Mitre  was  a rival  house,  and  some 
authors  tried  to  write  it  up  at  the  expense 
of  the  Mermaid.  Thus  Middleton  has  tbe 
following  dialogne  in  bis  comedy,  “ Your  Five 
Gallants  ” (1608)  ; — 

Goldttone.  W'here  sup  we,  gallants? 

Pur$enet.  At  Mermaid. 

Gold.  Sup  there  who  list,  I hare  foraworne  the  bouse. 
Pur.  Faith  ! I'm  indifferent. 

Bungler.  So  are  we,  gentlemen. 

Pur.  Name  the  place,  Master  Qoldetoce. 

Gold.  Why,  the  Mitre,  in  my  mind,  for  neat  attendance, 

diligent  boys,  and— Push ! excels  it  far. 

All.  Agreed  ; the  Mitre  then." 

One  of  the  scenes  in  “ Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour”  is  a room  at  tbe  Mitre. 

The  Windmill  in  the  Old  Jewry,  which  ocon- 
pies  BO  prominent  a position  in  the  revised 
edition  of  “Every  Man  in  his  Humour,”  was  a 
house  with  a long  history.  It  was  first  of  all  a 
synagogue  for  the  Jews  of  the  neighbourhood; 
then  it  was  granted  by  Henry  HI.  to  the  prior 
and  brethren  of  an  order  of  friars  called  the 
Fratres  de  Sacoa ; and  in  1439  it  was  occupied 
by  Lord  Mayor  Robert  Large.  In  1492,  Hugh 
CloptoD,  the  worthy  -who  built  the  fine  old 
Clopton  Bridge  at  Stratford-upon-Avon, kept  his 
mayoralty  in  tbe  mansion,  which  a hundred  yeai'S 
afterwards  was  turned  into  a tavern.  In  the 
•‘Alohemist”  (1610)  Face  describes  Dapper  to 
Doll  Common  as  a lawyer’s  clerk  he  had  met  on 
the  preceding  night  “ in  Holborn,  at  the  Dagger,” 
which  was  then  a low  ordinary  and  gaming- 
house. There  was  a more  famous  house  with 
tbe  sign  of  the  Dagger,  in  Foster-lane,  Cheap- 
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side,  which  was  famoos  for  its  pies,  then  known 
as  " Dagger.pies.”  The  Devil  Tavern,  in  PJeet- 
Btreet,  within  Temple  Bar,  is  pecaliarl7  asso- 
ciated with  Jonson : — 


“ Thence  to  the  Devil,— 

Thus  to  the  place  where  Jonson  sst  we  climb, 
Leaning  on  the  same  rail  th»t  guided  him.”* 

At  the  Apollo  Clnb,  which  met  in  the  great  room 
he  ruled  with  nndispnted  sway.  The  ho;t  was 
Simon  Wadlow,  called  by  the  poet,  ‘ Old  Svm, 
the  King  of  Skinkers,”  and  the  old  Bong  with’the 
harden  of  Oid  Simon,  the  king,”  was  adapted 
to  euit  him.  Aubrey  reports  that  bis  unole 
Danvers  said  that  " Ben  Jonson,  to  be  near  the 
Devil  Tavern,  in  King  James’s  time,  lived  with- 
out Temple  Bar,  at  a oomb-maker’s  shop,  about 
the  Elephant  and  Castle.”  The  Swan  at 
Charing  Cross  was  one  of  the  bouses  frequented 
by  Jonson,  who  has  left  ns  the  name  of  the 
drawer.  Aubroy  tells  a tale  respecting  this  man 
which  was  probably  trne.  At  some  Court  con- 
viviality  that  followed  the  marriage  of  James  i.’s 
daughter  Elizabeth  to  the  Palgrave  of  the  Rhine, 
Jonsen  was  required  to  say  an  extemporaneous 
grace,  which  he  did  in  these  words  : — 

" Our  king  and  queen,  the  Lord  God  blesse ! 

The  pabzgrave  and  the  Lady  Besse ; 

And  God  bleese  every  liviog  thing 

That  lives  and  breathes,  and  lores  the  king, 

God  b’esse  the  Couneill  of  estate, 

And  IJnckiiigham  the  fortunate. 

God  blesse  them  all  and  keep  thfm  safe, 

And  God  blesse  me,  and  God  blesse  Hafe.” 

The  king  was  iaqaisitive  to  know  who  this  Ralph 
was,  and  Ben  told  him  he  was  the  drawer  who 
drew  good  canary  at  the  Swan.  Aubrey  adds 
that  the  king  gave  the  poet  1001.  for  this 
drollery,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he 
received  the  money.  In  Jonson’s  later  days, 
when  he  resided  in  Westminster,  bis  infirmities 
prevented  him  from  getting  so  far  as  Fieet- 
Btreet  to  the  Devil,  and  the  Dog  in  King. street 
became  the  rendtzvons  of  the  jovial  spirits  who 
looked  np  to  Ben  as  their  chief.  Here,  sur- 
rounded by  his  adopted  sons,  he  rnled  the  roast, 
as  ho  had  formerly  done  at  the  more  eastern 
tavern.  Herrick,  in  his  address  to  Jonson,  men- 
tioDs  also  tho  “lyric  feasts”  at  the  Sun  and  the 
Triple  Tun.  The  San  tavern,  also  in  King.street, 
was  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  is  referred  to 
in  the  steward’s  account  of  the  expenses  of  Sir 
John  Howard  in  li64. 

With  all  these  places  Jonson  was  personally 
connected,  bot  there  is  scarcely  a spot  in  old 
London  that  is  not  in  some  way  referred  to  in 
his  works.  The  two  centres  of  town— St.  Paul’s 
and  the  Exchange — are  pictured  for  us  in  all 
their  salient  points.  Captain  Bobadill  was  a 
Paul’s  man,  or  lounger  in  the  nave  of  the  old 
cathedral.  At  this  time  the  appearance  of  the 
chief  church  of  London  must  have  greatly 
resembled  that  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  before 
Christ  thrust  out  the  mcney-ohangers  and  those 
that  sold  doves.  lo  the  English  place  of  worship 
gallants  walked  about,  as  all  readers  know,  to 
show  their  fashionable  clothes,  merchants  with 
their  ha's  on  transacted  business  in  the  aisles ; 
lawyers  received  their  clients  at  the  varioos 
pillars.  The  Royal  Exchange  was  another 
favoorite  lounge  that  almost  rivalled  the  attrac- 
tions  of  St.  Paul’s.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a fo.-midable  competitor 
arose  in  the  New  Exchange  or  Britain’s  Burse  in 
the  Strand.  In  1608  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  erected  a handsome  atono  building 
on  the  stables  attached  to  Durham  House.  It 
TOutained  two  long  galleries,  one  above  the  other, 
in  which  were  arranged  all  kinds  of  objects 
for  sale.  The  ground. floor  was  occupied  by 
shops,  and  was  called  “ the  lower  walk.”  London 
was  then  too  small  for  two  such  similar  resorts, 
and  the  citizens  were  so  dissatisfled  with  their 
young  rival  that  they  induced  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  petition^  Lord  Salisbury  to  shut  up  the  New 
Exchange,  but  the  only  answer  to  be  gob  from 
the  Lord  Treasurer  was  “ that  Westminster  being 
the  place  where  he  was  born,  and  of  his  abode, 
he  sees  not  but  that  he  may  seek  to  benefit  and 
beautify  it  by  all  means  he  can.”  Jonson  makes 
Lafoole  in  “ The  Silent  Woman,”  take  a lodging 
in  the  Strand  in  order  “to  watch  when  ladies 
are  gone  to  the  china-honses  or  the  Exchange, 
that  he  may  meet  them  by  chance  and  give  them 
presonts.” 

The  outdoor  life  of  his  time,  with  the  men  and 
women  who  frequented  the  streets,  is  brought 
vividly  before  our  eyes  in  Jonson’s  plays.  The 
useful  and  the  useless  members  of  society  pass 
across  hia  stage.  The  water-carriers  who  con. 


gregated  around  the  conduits  are  represented  by 
Cobio  “Every  Man  in  his  Humour.”  Before 
Sir  Hugh  Mjddelton  made  the  New  River,  and 
brought  it  to  men’s  houses,  all  the  water  that 
was  wanted  had  to  be  fetched  from  tho  conduits. 
The  men  who  supplied  the  town  drew  oflT  the 
water  into  large  wooden  tankards,  broad  at  the 
bottom,  bot  narrow  at  the  top,  which  held  about 
three  gallons.  This  vessel  was  borne  upon  the 
shoulder,  and  to  keep  the  carrier  dry  two  cowels 
were  fastened  over  him,  one  to  fall  in  front,  and 
the  other  to  cover  hia  back.  One  of  the  first 
buildings  in  London  to  be  supplied  with  water 
from  the  New  River  was  the  old  Bethlem 
Ilospital,  that  stood  in  Bishnpsgate-street,  near 
St.  Botolph’s  Churoh.  This  was  in  1626  ; but 
as  late  1711  it  had  not  become  general  to  lay  on 
the  water  into  the  houses,  for  in  Tempest’s 
‘Cries  of  London”  there  is  a plate  of  a man 
with  two  tubs  suspended  from  his  sboulders, 
with  the  inscription,  “Any  New  River  Water. 
Water  here  ?” 

London  has  always  been  famous  for  its  cries, 
and  one  of  Jonson’a  epigrams  is  on  the  new 
cry ; — 

“ Ere  ‘ Cherries  ripe  1 ’ and  ' Strawberries  I ’ be  eone, 

I nto  the  cries  of  London  I’ll  add  one. 

' Ripe  Statesmen,  ripe  ! ' they  grow  in  every  street ; 

At  Bix-aud-twenty,  ripe.” 

In  the  play  of  “ Bartholomew  Fair”  mention 
is  made  of  the  sausages,  which,  with  roast  pig, 
formed  the  favourite  article  of  refreshment  for 
the  fpqnentera  of  the  fair.  Sausages  were  sold 
also  in  the  streets,  and  these  lines  were  snng  by 
the  sellers: — 


aotor^  Kemp,  in  desoribiug  his  remarkablt 
Morrice  dance,  writes,— “Being  past  White- 
ohappel,  and  having  left  fair  Londou,  multitndee 
of  LondoDers  left  not  me ; eyther  to  keepe  e 
enstome  which  many  holde,  that  Mile-end  is  nc 
walke  without  a recreation  at  Stratford  Bow 
with  cream  and  cakes,  or  else  for  love  they  bearc 
toward  me,  or  perhaps  to  make  themselves  merry 
if  I should  chance  (as  many  thought)  to  give 
over  ray  Morrice  within  a mile  of  Mile-end." 
At  Stratfurd-le-Bow  was  a Benedictine  nunnery 
dedicated  to  St.  Leonard  for  a prioress  and  nice 
nuns.  Here  it  was  that  Chaucer’s  Prioress 
obtaiued  her  knowledge  of  the  French  langnage. 
“And  Erensch  sche  spak  ful  faireand  fetyaly, 

Aflur  the  aoole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 

For  Frenach  of  Parya  waa  to  hire  unknowe." 

Jonson  parodies  this  in  “The  New  Inn,”  where 
Lord  Beanfort  speaks,— 


“ Of  Stratford  o’  the  Bowj 
For  Lillie’s  Latin  is  to  him  unknown.” 


Who  biija  myaanaagea  ? Sansagea  fine 
I ha"  fine  saasnges  of  the  best, 

As  good  they  are  aa  e'er  were  eat. 

If  U.  J ’ 


If  they  be  finely  drest. 
' I,  bn  • ■ 


ter. S’"  “"“'•e”'"  "Hind  urd  P.,lher  Tr„,. 


*.  buejr  uc  uuuiy  uresr. 

Come,  mistris,  buy  this  daintie  ponnd. 

About  a capon  roast  them  rooud." 

The  narrowness  of  the  old  London  streets  is 
strikingly  shown  in  “ Tho  Devil  is  an  Ass,”  where 
the  lady  and  her  lover  speak  gentle  nothings  to 
each  other  from  tho  windows  of  two  contiguous 
buildings.  ^All  the  fashions  of  his  time, — the 
rapier-fighting  of  the  gallants,  the  smoking  mad- 
ness of  all  classes  at  a time  when  tobacco  was 
supposed  to  be  a panacea  for  all  the  ills  of 
human  nature,  the  custom  of  garnishing  conver- 
sation with  oaths, — are  introduced  into  the  works 
of  Ben  Jonson.  Bat  if  the  poet  was  at  home  in 
the  streets  be  was  even  more  at  home  in  the 
suburbs,  which  were  more  distinctly  marked  off 
from  the  City  than  they  are  at  present.  Of  the 
northern  suburbs  the  fullest  mention  is  to  be 
found  in  “A  Tale  of  a Tub,”  where  we  read  of 
Totten  Court,  Kentish  Town,  Maiibone,  Kil 
borne,  Islington,  and  Belgize,  and  the  fields  near 
Pancras.  In  “Every  Man  in  his  Humonr,”  we 
Turnbull  mentioned,  among  other  dis- 
reputable places,  as  one  c-f  the  “skirts  of  the 
town.”  Turnbull,  or  more  properly  Turnmill, 
street,  waa  situated  near  Olerkenwell-green,  and 
was  known  as  the  haunt  of  rufllans,  thieves,  and 
disorderly  persons.  Justice  Shallow  boasted 
to  Falstaff  “ of  the  wildness  of  his  youth  and  the 
feats  ho  had  done  in  Turnbull-street.”  On  the 
west  the  suburbs  commenced  in  a part  that  wo 
now  esteem  the  heart  of  London.  The  Oxford- 
road,  that  began  at  the  turnpike  by  St.  Giles’s, 
was  in  the  country  when  Jonson  lived,  and  where 
Stratford-place  now  stands  was  a cottage,  among 
trees  and  hedges,  called  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Ban- 
queting  House.  This  is  alluded  to  in  “The 
Devil  is  an  Ass,” — 


‘ But  got  the  gentlewomau  to  go  with  me 
And  carry  her  bedding  to  ft  conduit-head, 

Hard  by  the  place  toward  Tyburn  which  they  call 
My  Lord  Mayor’s  banqueting-houae.” 


Some  remains,  probably,  of  this  building  were 
discovered  not  long  ago,  in  the  course  of  some 
underground  works  in  Oxford.street,  as  we  men- 
tioned at  the  time. 

“ Eastward  for  Ratcliff ! ” is  a cry  in  the 
Alchemiit.  Ratoliffe,  which  Stow  remembered  as 
a highway  with  fair  elm  trees  on  each  side,  in 
later  times  became  the  synonym  of  all  that  is 
dangerous  and  disreputable  in  London  streets. 
The  musters  at  Mile-end  are  mentioned  in 
“Every  Man  in  his  Hamoor.”  This  place  was 
then  a common  on  the  great  eastern  road  oat 
of  London,  frequently  used  as  a rendezvous  for 
the  troops.  When  Henry  VIII.  ohartered  the 
Honourable  Artillery  Company,  he  also  gave  his 
sanction  to  another  fraternity  of  archers  at  Mile- 
end,  the  chief  of  which  was  honoured  with  the 
name  of  King  Arthur.  The  other  members  were 
known  by  the  various  names  of  Arthur’s  Knights, 
thns  J ustice  Shallow  boasts  of  what  he  did  when 
he  was  Sir  Dagoneb  in  Arthur’s  Show.  From 
Mile-end  to  Bow  is  no  long  journey,  and  the 


There  were  but  few  suburbs  in  the  south  of 
London,  besides  Bankside  and  the  adjoining 
Lambeth  Marsh,  which  bore  a very  ill  name. 
When  London  was  a walled  city,  the  streets 
within  and  the  liberties  beyond  the  walls  were 
oarefully  looked  after  by  the  magistrates,  so 
that  the  disreputable  persons  were  forced  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  suburbs.  In  consequence,  the 
very  word  obtained  an  objectionable  meaning. 
Stubbes  denounced  suburb  gardens  and  garden 
houses  in  hia  “ Anatomy  of  Abuses,”  and  another 
writer  observed,  “how  happy  were  cities  if  they 
had  no  suburbs.”  Chettle,  in  his  “Kind  Hart’s 
Dreame,”  1592,  writes,  “the  suburbs  of  tho 
citie  are  in  many  places  no  other  bat  dark 
dennes  for  adnlterere,  tbeeves,  murderers,  and 
every  mieohief-worker : daily  experience  before 
the  magistrates  oonfirmes  this  for  trulh.’^ 
Jonson  was  acknowledged  in  his  own  time  as  a 
representative  Londoner,  and  when  James  I. 
entered  London  on  his  accession  to  the  English 
throne,  it  was  Jonson  who  was  employed  to 
arrange  the  street  entertainments  with  which 
he  was  greeted.  When,  in  1607,  the  Merchant 
Taylors’  Company  were  about  to  be  honoured  by 
a visit  from  the  king,  they  requested  Sir  John 
Swiunerton  “to  confer  with  Master  Benjamin 
Jonson,  the  poet,  about  a speech  to  be  made  to 
welcome  his  Majeetie,  and  about  music  and 
other  invencions  which  may  give  Ijking  and 
delight;  by  reason  that  the  Company  doubt  that 
their  sohoolmastcrs  and  scholleres  be  not  ac- 
quainted with  such  kinde  of  entertaynments.” 
In  1616,  Alderman  Cockayne  and  the  Company 
of  Merchant  Adventurers  feasted  the  king. 

‘ Dyers,  cloth-dressers  with  their  shuttles,  and 
Hamburgians,  were  preFented  to  the  king,  and 
spake  such  langnage  as  Bon  Jonson  put  in  their 
mouths.”  In  1628  Jonson  waa  rewarded  by  the 
eppointmeiit  of  City  Chronologer,  with  a salary 
of  one  bondred  nobles,  but  as  he  did  not  do  any 
work,  the  City  authorities  determined  to  stop 
his  pay,  and  in  1631  the  Chamberlain  waa 
ordered  to  forbear  paying  “any  more  fee  or 
wages”  until  “some  fruits  of  bis  labours”  were 
presented  to  them.  A few  years  before  the 
poet’s  death,  however,  the  salary  was  again 
voted  to  him,  with  the  arrears,  through  the 
influence  of  King  Charles  I.  Sjon  after  this 
the  life  of  one  of  our  greatest  authors  ended  in 
that  London  which  be  loved,  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  first  seen  the 
light. 

We  have  thus  rapidly  noticed  a few  of  the 
chief  points  of  interest  in  the  old  city  of  London, 
at  a time  when  some  of  the  great  glories  of  our 
literature  were  living  in  its  streets,  and  will  con. 
olode  with  the  hope  that  as  the  London  of  to- 
day  becomes  more  worthy  in  appearance  of  its 
long  and  noble  history,  the  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century  may  become  as  proud  of  it  aa  those  of 
the  seventeenth  century  were  of  their  London. 


Builders’  Benevolent  Institution.— Thi 
thirtieth  anniversary  dinner  of  this  Institntioi 
will  take  place  at  Willis's  Rooms  on  the  8tl 
November,  Mr.  William  Higgs,  president,  in  thi 
chair,  on  which  occasion  we  hope  there  will  be  £ 
goodly  muster  of  the  friends  of  the  Institution 
Although  it  is  now  well  established,  and  is  doing 
and  has  done  much  good  work,  we  would  poinl 
out  (aa  we  have  done  in  previous  years)  that  tht 
lustitutioD  is  hardly  so  liberally  supported  as  i( 
ought  to  be,  considering  the  magnitode  and  im- 
portance of  the  trades  with  which  it  is  identi- 
fied. Onr  readers  will  do  well  to  note  this,  and 


better  still  if  they  do  what  they  can  to  augmen 
the  income  of  the  Institution. 
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WANTED,  A OONOERT.EOOM  FOE 
LONDON. 

Tub  Londoner,  pur  sang,  ia  a patient  and 
jng.snffering  person  under  inoonvenienoea  which 
ronld  be  much  more  speedily  and  praobically 
eeented  in  half  a dozen  at  least  of  the  large 
irovincial  towns  of  the  kingdom.  One  may  go 
urther,  indeed,  and  Bay  that  there  is  existent  a 
ind  of  satisfaction,  sometimes  approaching  to 
>ride,  in  the  way  things  are  done  in  the  capital, 
aerely  because  it  is  and  has  for  long  been  the 
labit  of  the  capital  to  do  thus  and  thus.  It 
oust  be  this  kind  of  domestic  pride  in  all  the 
.rraugementa  of  London  per  se  which  has 
nducsd  the  inhabitanta  of  what  now  is,  as  far 
>s  concert-giving  goea,  one  of  the  most  mnaical 
if  all  the  capital  cities  of  Europe,  to  pot  up  for 
o long  and  uncomplainingly  with  one  of  the 
vorat  and  most  inconvenient  rooms  to  be  found 
mywhere,  as  the  site  of  the  beat  mnaical  per- 
ormancea,  for  what  are  in  the  main,  both  socially 


ind  ffisthetioally,  the  beet  audiences ; to  be  con. 
ent  to  have  no  one  room  in  the  whole  of  their 
jreat  and  wealthy  city  which  can  have  any 
)retenBion  to  be  called,  in  regard  to  comfort, 
ippearance,  and  acoustic  properties,  a first-class 
joncert-roora. 

The  deficiency  is,  perhaps,  the  more  remark- 
ible,  when  we  compare  the  oonoert-rooms  of 
[jondon  with  its  opera-houses.  The  lyric  drama 
jould  hardly  be  more  satisfactorily  housed  than 
it  Covent-garden,  with  the  aconstio  properties 
)f  which  also  there  is  little  fault  to  be  found  ; 
;ind  Drnry.lane,  though  less  ambitious  in  scale 
and  style,  ia  quite  passable,  when  used  for  the 
purpose,  as  to  comfort,  and  in  no  way  inferior  to 
the  other  house  in  regard  to  acoustics;  while 

Her  Majesty’s  ” in  the  Haymarket  (uow 
rebuilt)  long  enjoyed  the  fame  of  being  one  of 
the  best-planned  opera-houses  inexistence.  Now 
let  us  look  at  the  principal  rooms  available  and  in 
common  nae  in  London  for  the  best  musical  per. 
formances  apart  from  the  stage.  The  ancient 
institution  of  oratorio  finds  its  chief  home  in 
Exeter  Hall,  a bnilding  which  will  certainly  not 
be  cited  as  a model  of  convenient  arrangement 
either  in  regard  to  access  to  the  rcom  or  comfort 
when  it  ia  attained  ; still  leas  oan  it  be  praised 
for.architectural  beauty.  Acoustically,  however, 
there  is  less  to  be  said  against  it.  The  architect, 
whether  empirically  or  by  scientific  intent,  came 
rather  near  to  what  has  been  said  by  the  best 
scientific  authorities  to  be  the  model  arrange- 
ment for  an  auditorium  in  regard  to  section  : the 
seats  rising  continuously  from  the  orchestra  afford 
good  opportunity  for  hearing  and  seeing  for  all  the 
audience  ; though,  ofoonree,  they  should  by  rights 
take  a curve  determinable  by  certain  propor- 
tions between  the  elevation  whence  the  sound 
prooeeds  and  the  distance  of  the  auditor,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell 
for  finding  what  be  termed  the  “ ieaoouBtio 
curve.”  And  practically  it  may  be  said  that 
not  infrequently  one  hears  almost  too  mnoh 
at  Exeter  Hall ; in  other  words,  the  room  is 
nob  so  long  as  it  might  favourably  be  made 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  orchestra  and  the 
power  of  sound  to  be  obtained  from  the  phalanx 
of  performers.  This  is  a faulr,  no  doubt,  on  the 
right  side;  but  we  cannot,  of  course,  regard 
Exeter  Hall  as  in  any  way  a possible  centre  for 
London  society  to  draw  its  musio  from.  It  ia  too 
far  ea&t  for  that,  and  labours,  besides,  under  a 
partially  “ brimstone  and  treacle”  repute  which 
is  sufficient  to  render  its  associations  distasteful 
to  the  modern  msthetio  world.  It  is  par  excel- 
lence a place  where  people  go  to  hear  oratorios ; 
and  £B3thetio  London,  whether  wisely  or  no,  is 
cool  towards  this  class  of  performance.  Tne 
Royal  Albert  Hall  ia  the  other  and  more  recent 
home  of  oratorio,  and  in  some  points  is  mani- 
festly superior  to  Exeter  Hall.  It  ia  really  com- 
fortable and  roomy  in  regard  to  seating  arrange- 
ments ; it  has  at  least  the  basis  for  fine  arohi- 
tectural  effect  in  its  great  spaces  and  long 
elliptic  lines;  and  the  approaches,  considered  as 
the  means  of  getting  a number  of  people  into 
and  away  from  the  place  without  either  delay  or 
crushing,  are  about  as  good  as  they  could  be,  so 
far  as  ooncerns  mere  means  of  access ; though  in 
regard  to  cloak-rooms  and  other  neocsaary  de- 
partments, it  may  be  said  that  these  are  not 
merely  deficient,  but  for  all  practical  purposes 
non-existent.  Acoustically  the  Albert  Hall  is, 
as  before  observed  in  these  columns,  a very 
remarkable  sucoeas,  considering  its  size ; bnt 
this  “consideration”  is  an  important  one. 
As  a place  for  the  performance  of  choral 


and  orchestral  musio  on  a great  scale,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  Albert  Hall  shonld  not 
have  been, — no  reason  perhaps  why  it  shonld 
not  now  be, — a great  success ; bub  this  must 
involve  alteration  and  re-arrangement.  The 
general  plan  is,  of  course,  wrong  to  begin  with, 
since  it  is  a purely  spectacular  plan  applied  to 
the  purpose  of  an  auditorium,  and  the  seats  are 
arranged  as  if  the  attention  of  the  audience  was 
to  be  concentrated  on  something  in  the  centre  of 
the  apartment,  when  in  fact  it  ia  expected  to  be 
concentrated  on  the  end  of  the  ellipse.  In  addi- 
tion  to  this  initial  mistake,  the  orchestra  would 
require  re-planning  and  re-oonstmcting,  in 
order  to  accommodate  a chorus  large  enough  to 
produce  a really  telling  effect,  and  to  place  them 
in  the  moat  favourable  manner  for  this.  As 
a passing  suggestion,  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  plan  of  the  room  as  it  exists  might  prove 
entirely  suitable  for  enabling  a large  audience 
to  hear  an  instrumental  concert  from  a band 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  Hall,  on  the  principle 
that  was  adopted  at  M.  Pasdeloup’s  Sunday 
concerts  at  Paris,  though  that  would  necessitate 
farther  raising  the  level  of  the  “arena,”  or 
erecting  a stage  or  orchestra  upon  it. 

This,  however,  would  only  be  a provision  for 
what  may  be  termed  “popular  oonoerts”  on  a 
great  scale,  where  the  object  is  to  find  room  for  as 
nnmerons  an  audience  as  can  have  any  ohanoe  of 
hearing.  But  none  of  those  who  constitute  the 
more  educated  class  of  listeners  will  ever  care 
to  hear  high-class  instrumental  mnsio  in  so  large 
a place,  knowing  that  the  nuances  of  composition 
and  execution  have  no  chance  under  such  oir. 
cnmstances  : so  that  the  Albert  Hall,  remarkable 
as  it  is  in  some  ways  as  a concert-room,  cannot 
fill  the  gap.  When  we  quit  the  region  of  popular 
concerts,  and  the  somewhat  antiquated  shrine  of 
oratorio,  and  turn  to  the  class  of  performances 
which  really  interest  the  advanced  musical 
public  of  London,  we  find  that  a popular  place 
of  amnsement,  built  for  general  purposes  of 
holiday  pleasurine,  and  with  no  special  regard 
of  any  kind  to  efficiency  as  a ooncert-room,  forms 
the  site  of  one  of  the  most  important  series  of 
concerts  that  is  given.  Concerning  the  Handel 
Festivals,  which  perhaps  can  hardly  be  spoken 
of  as  a series  of  concerts,  being  only  an  coca- 
sionally  recurrent  event  on  a great  scale,  and 
concerning  the  suitability  of  the  site  in  which 
they  are  held,  some  remarks  were  made 
in  this  journal  in  reference  to  the  Fes- 
tival of  this  summer  (^see  Builder,  p.  677,  ante). 
But  the  “Crystal  Palace  Concerts,”  given  on 
Saturday  afternoons  during  the  autumn  and 
winter,  have  attained  a European  celebrity.  It 
is  here  that  the  besborchestral  playing  available 
in  England  is  to  be  beard;  it  is  here  that  im- 
portant instrumental  works  by  new  composers 
are  commonly  introduced  toan  English  audience; 
and  on  some  snob  occasions  all  musical  London 
may  be  found  en  route  for  Sydenham,  by  rail  or 
carriage,  on  a Saturday  afternoon,  to  do  honour 
to  some  great  man  or  his  work.  And  what  is 
the  room  in  which  these  worshippings  at  the 
shrine  of  musio  are  held  ? It  ia  little  more  than 
a corner  of  the  big  bnilding,  divided  off  by  a 
glazed  partition,  and  having  nearly  every  defect 
that  a ooncerb-room  could  have.  The  access  to 
the  best  part  of  the  room  is  through  tortuous 
and  narrow  entrances,  where  there  is  always  a 
regular  block  on  getting  away.  Cloak-room 
accommodatiou  ia  non-existent,  but  this  is  less 
felt  than  elsewhere,  as  the  concerts  are  not  in 
the  evening,  and  the  disposal  of  wraps  and  over- 
coats  forms  no  necessary  portion  of  the  cere- 
monial.  The  whole  of  the  large  floor  area  is 
perfectly  flab,  the  very  worst  section  on  which 
to  arrange  an  audience  forbearing,  and,  to  make 
matters  worse,  a large  proportion  of  it  is 
caverned  under  galleries,  which  shut  out  both 
light  and  sound.  How  bad  this  flab  - floor 
arrangement  is  for  hearing  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,— of  which  the  present  writer  has 
had  ample  opportunity  of  judging, — that  the 
music  can  be  far  better  heard  iu  the  end  gallery 
the  whole  length  of  the  room  from  the  orchestra 
than  at  a point  on  the  floor-level  at  only  one- 
half  the  distance.  The  audience  sib  on  small 
chairs,  packed  as  closely  as  they  will  go ; the 
orchestra  is  cramped  and  ill-arranged;  the  pre- 
valence of  glass  and  iron  in  the  construction 
tends  to  impart  a degree  of  harsh  and  tinny 
reverberation  to  the  sounds  of  the  louder  brass 
instruments ; while  tlie  extent  to  which  the 
mnsio  can  be  heard  through  the  glass  par. 
titioD,  outside  the  sacred  area,  shows  how 
much  of  the  sound  is  thrown  to  waste.  The 
audience  on  the  floor  area  experience  all 


utter  neglect  of  ventilation,  insomuch  that 
listeners,  full  of  enthnsiasm  for  the  music,  have 
been  known  to  complain  nevertheless  of  an 
irresistible  drowsinesp,  the  n&tnral  result  of  the 
paralysing  influence  of  a vitiated  atmotphere. 
With  the  exception  of  this  last  defect,  which 
ought  at  once  to  be  seen  to  and  remedied,  the 
deficiencies  of  the  concert-room  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  matter  for  complaint  against  the 
managers  of  the  Crystal  Palace  : the  building 
was  not  erected  for  music,  and  the  celebrity 
attained  by  the  Saturday  concerts  was  almi  st 
an  accidental  and  unlooked-for  development, 
arising  mainly  out  of  the  personal  influence  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  last  secretary  of  the  company. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  high-class  series  of  concerts  pro- 
vided for  the  inhabitants  of  and  visitors  to  the 
capital  ia  given  in  a room  in  every  respect 
utterly  unsuitable  in  regard  to  comfort,  planning, 
and  acoustic  capabilities  ; and  it  says  something 
for  the  genuine  character  of  the  musical  partiali- 
ties of  Londoners,  that  all  • these  drawbacks 
seem  to  have  little  effect  on  the  numbers  of  the 
audiences,  and  none  whatever  on  their  interest 
and  attention.  Perhaps  all  these  practical  draw- 
backs would  hardly  have  been  surmonntod  bat 
for  the  prestige  which  has  long  and  in  the  main 
most  deservedly  attached  to  the  great  holiday 
palace  at  Sydenham,  which  we  are  glad  to  think 
has  just  entered  on  a probably  new  lease  of 
life  and  prosperity  after  an  interval  of  rather 
clouded  oiroumstanoes.  Of  the  concert-room  at 
the  Alexandra  Palace,  intended  for  concerts  of  a 
similar  high  oharaoter  (which  were  for  a time 
given  under  the  late  management),  we  cannot 
apeak  from  actual  experience  of  the  effect  of 
mosic  in  it,  never  having  been  present  at  a 
concert  there  ; but  it  looks  in  every  way  a far 
belter  place  for  such  entertainments  than  the 
roughly  appointed  room,  cr  rather  fencod-in 
space  at  Sydenham,  being  specially  built  as  a 
ooncert-room,  and  of  a shape  and  proportion 
which,  theoretically  at  least,  seem  to  promise  a 
very  satisfactory  mnsio-room.  But  here  the 
prestige  seems  to  have  been  wanting,  or  there 
were  not  enough  enthusiasts  to  fill  two  concert- 
rooms  so  far  out  of  town  ; from  whatever  cause, 
the  oonoert-hall  at  Muswell-hill  failed  to  attract, 
and  the  concerts,  of  this  class  at  least,  have 
dropped. 

It  remains  to  see  what  there  is  provided  in 
the  way  of  a concert-room  for  the  musical  section 
of  London  society  within  its  own  special  topo. 
graphical  boundaries  : none  of  the  places  already 
mentioned  being  within,  most  of  them  being  far 
without,  the  portion  of  the  town  recognised  by 
long  tradition  as  the  special  parade-ground  of 
social  London.  Gone  are  the  old  Hanover-square 
Rooms,  the  scene  of  so  many  great  appearances 
of  eminent  players  and  composers ; and  their 
prestige  had  to  a great  extent  disappeared  before 
them,  on  acoonnt  probably  of  their  incapacity  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  audiences.  Willis’s 
Rooms,  where  the  Musical  Union  used  to  hold 
its  afternoons,  till  its  audiences  also  began  to 
overflow  the  space,  are  still  available  and  used  on 
occasion  for  small  and  semi-private  concerts,  and 
the  principal  room  is  a good  one  for  chamber 
music,  though  with  nothing  very  attractive 
either  in  comfort  or  appearance,  nor  any  special 
provision  as  a music. room.  In  the  upper  part 
of  Regent-street  is  the  moderate-sized  room 
known  as  St.  George’s  Hall,  and  now  to  most  of 
us  associated  chiefly  with  the  performances  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed  and  their  company; 
and  truly  it  needs  all  the  talent  and  liveliness  of 
those  clever  artists,  and  of  their  witty  associate 
Mr.  Corney  Giain,  to  keep  the  spirits  of  an 
auditor  up  to  pitch  against  the  deadening  effect 
of  that  oheerlesB,  comfortless,  and  dingy-looking 
place  of  amusement.  This  also  ia  a small  room, 
however,  and  therefore  only  partially  available, 
even  were  its  quality  better  than  its  quantity. 
For  our  leading  and  central  temple  of  mnsio  wo 
must  go  down  to  Regent-quadrant,  and  there 
we  find  in  St.  James’s  Hall  a music-room  built 
by  an  architect  eminent  in  his  day  for  his  artbtio 
attainments  at  all  events,  and  specially  intended 
as  a room  for  first-class  concerts,  It  is  here 
that  we  find  the  central  musical  entertainments 
of  London : hero  the  Philhamonio  Society,  the 
“ Monday  Popular  Concerts,”  and  the  Musical 
Union,  find  shelter ; here  breathless  crowds 
bung  upon  Rubenateiu’s  recitals,  and  fair  girls 
might  be  seen  standing  patiently  for  a long  hour 
or  more  in  the  orush  of  the  corridor  to  get  a 
seat  near  the  piaoo  when  the  doors  opened : 
here  are  to  be  found  the  most  “ advanced  ” of 
London  connoisseurs,  and  here  that  especial 
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Bilderbogey,  the  lady  who,  as  Punch  observed, 
is  “ physically,  morally,  and  intelleotaally  per- 
fect,” and  is  serenely  conscious  of  the  fact,  is  to 
be  found  in  great  force.  This  hall  is  the  centre, 
in  short,  of  the  musical  life  of  the  largest  and 
on  the  whole  the  moat  intelleotnal  capital  of 
Eorope, — and  what  sort  of  place  is  it  ? 

Wnen  we  enter  from  the  Regent-street  side 
(the  bes"  entrance),  say  on  a Philharmonic  night, 
the  first  thing  a new  visitor  would  notice  is  the 
sound  probably  of  a very  “ rowdy  ” tune  played 
somewhere  well  within  hearing  by  a band  of 
some  kind,  and  ho  will  begin  to  think  he  baa 
got  to  the  wrong  place,  until  he  understands 
that  the  temple  of  classical  music  forms  the 
upper  story  over  another  room  dedicated  to 
that  particular  nigger  minstrelsy  which  “ cover 
performs  out  of  London.”  The  mind  is  hardly 
pnt  in  tune  for  Beethoven  or  Brahms  by  this 
arrangement,  economical  as  it  doubtless  is ; and 
the  promise  of  comfort  for  the  body  is  scarcely 
belter  assured  by  the  discovery  that  the  gentle- 
men’s cloak-room  is  represented  by  a counter  in 
the  open  lobby,  to  which  attention  is  directed 
by  a ory  of  “Cloaks  an’  ’ats  this  side!”  in  a 
voice  and  style  rather  suggesting  a transpontine 
theatre  than  a place  of  gathering  for  educated 
persons  in  pnrsnit  of  high  art.  The  unfortunate 
visitor  who  yields  to  the  invitation  and  leaves  his 
impcdimenia  in  the  lobby,  will  find  he  has  the 
probability  of  catching  a bad  cold  after  the  con- 
oert  by  standing  in  the  draught  throngh  a door 
opening  directly  from  the  street,  while  waiting  for 
bis  outer  coverings.  The  ladies’  room  appears  to 
he  represented  by  a sort  of  closet  under  the  stairs, 
to  which  a handbill  directs  attention,  If  the 
visitor  has  happened  to  come  in  from  the  Picoa- 
dilly  side,  he  will  have  had  the  additional  pleasnre 
first  of  having  mounted  a narrow  mean-looking 
staircase,  and  traversed  a half-lighted  passage 
with  chairs  and  benches  piled  on  one  side  of  it. 
However,  let  us  get  past  all  these  agr^mens 
and  enter  the  room  : we  have  the  usual  flat  floor 
which  all  architects  will  persist  in  building, 
though  all  science  and  experience  are  against 
such  an  arrangement  for  seating  persons  who 
are  to  hear  anything,  whether  it  be  music  or 
oratory  j and  as  usual  one  portion  of  this  ; 
flat  area  will  be  under  the  shadow  of  over, 
hanging  galleries.  The  seats  are  cramped,  un- 
comfortable,  leaving  no  adequate  room  for  the 
knees,  and  covered  with  a dirty-green  stuff  which 
looks  equally  bad  and  mean  whether  by  daylight 
or  gaslight.  The  orchestra  before  ns  is  squeezed 
into  too  small  a space,  a recess  at  one  end  of  the 
hall,  so  that  even  the  band  look  as  if  crowded 
and  incommoded,  and  when  a chorus  has  to  be 
seated  there  as  well,  the  result  is  a mere  and 
sheer  cram.  The  centre  of  the  niche  ki  which 
the  performers  are  accommodated  is  ocoupiedhy 
a small  organ  in  a singularly  ugly  case,  and  which 
from  the  way  it  is  designed  looks  as  if  it  bad 
been  in  danger  of  falling,  and  had  been  propped 
by  temporary  timber  supports.  The  one  good 
arohitectural  point  in  the  building  is  the  circular 
perforated  ceiling  with  hanging  lights,  which 
has  a good  effect  j but  a oircnlar  ceiling  or  barrel- 
vault  is  not  the  shape  for  an  auditorium  ; it 
focuses  echo.  There  is  but  one  inlet  and  outlet 
for  the  whole  of  ‘ the  stalls,”  which  form  the 
major  part  of  the  area,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  out  of  this  is  farther  enhanced  by  the 
tortuous  course  the  outgoers  are  involved  inbefore 
they  can  reach  the  street  entrance.  They,  how- 
ever, are  hardly  so  badly  off’as  theoccupantsof  the 
two  galleries,  who,  like  those  in  the  Exeter  Hall 
galleries  (opon  which  the  gallery  approaches  of 
St.  James’s  Hall  would  seem  to  have  been 
modelled),  are  fairly  in  a trap  from  which  exit 
is  only  possible  down  narrow  staircases  full  of 
corners  and  sticking-places.  If  the  visitor 
happen  to  go  for  the  first  time  to  an  afternoon 
concert  of  the  Musical  Union,  and  sees  the 
room  by  daylight,  he  will  lose  the  one  pretty 
effect  of  the  hall,  the  lighting,  and  will  be  in  a 
position  to  appreciate  the  peculiar  refinement  of 
the  decorations  which  have  been  recently 
vived  and  touched  up, — the  bits  of  what 
is  supposed  to  be  “stained  glass”  in  the 
windows,  the  big  fat  naked  cherubs  in  the 
window-beads,  which  have  recently,  by  a re- 
finement  of  good  taste,  been  painted  what  is 
supposed  to  be  flesh  oolonr,  with  pea-green 
draperies.  The  seating  is  re-arranged  for  the 
Musical  Union  concerts,  which  consist  entirely  of 
the  more  delicate  forms  of  instrumental  music, 
quartets,  and  trios  for  stringed  instruments  : it 
is  important  that  all  the  auditors  should  be 
tolerably  near  the  players  for  this  class  of  music, 
and  so  the  seats  are  arranged  on  the  four  sides 
®f  a square  surrounding  a temporary  central 


platform,  on  which  the  performers  are  grouped, 
and  a grand  piano  is  cddly  balanced  with  one 
extra  long  leg  on  the  lower  floor.  The  arrange- 
ment giving  a central  position  to  the  executants 
is  good  in  itself  for  this  class  of  concert,  bnt  as 
it  has  to  be  done  extempore  for  the  purpose,  the 
derangement  of  seats,  leaving  a bare  space  be- 
hind them  all  round,  results  in  giving  the  room 
a most  untidy  appearance,  as  if  it  had  just  been 
“ cleared  for  action  ” on  some  unexpected  occa- 
sion. “Upstairs”  consists  of  a narrow  gallery 
called  “ the  balcony”  with  two  rows  of  seats, 
and  here  the  audience,  though  much  smaller  than 
the  downstairs  audience,  have  two  outlets,  and  n 
better  chance  of  bearing } indeed,  the  best 
place  for  hearing  in  the  whole  interior  is  in  the 
centre  seats  of  the  balcony  facing  the  orchestra; 
but  the  adventurous  person  who  tries  this  must 
expect  to  find  himself  exposed  to  a cross  draught 
from  the  two  doors  flanking  bis  position  when, 
ever  they  are  opened.  The  next  best  place  for 
hearing, — if,  indeed,  it  be  not  the  best  of  all, — is 
the  upper  gallery  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  which 
has  also  the  advantage  of  being  much  less 
draughty  j and  it  is  a significant  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  our  musio-rooms  are 
planned,  that  hearers  with  whom  the  price  of 
seats  is  “no  object,”  prefer  not  unfrequently  to 
go  to  this  end  gallery,  the  cheapest  and  therefore 
supposed  to  be  the  least  desirable  part  of  the 
house,  because  they  can  hear  so  much  better 
there  than  elsewhere.  Such  are  the  conveniences 
and  such  the  soientifio  planning  and  arrange, 
ment  of  the  only  concert-room  available  in  the 
west  end  of  London  for  the  highest  class  of 
conoer’s. 

The  apparent  indifference  with  which  this  state 
of  things  in  regard  to  the  housing  of  musio  in 
London  is  accepted,  compared  with  the  unques- 
tionable  and  widespread  interest  in  the  art, 
seems  singularly  inconsistent,  and  can  perhaps 
only  be  explained,  as  aforesaid,  by  the  traditional 
satisfaction  which  Londoners  seem  to  feel  in 
regard  to  whatever  has  become  accepted  by  the 
habit  and  oustom  of  the  capital.  It  probably 
does  not  occur  to  the  audience  to  notice  that 
St.  James’s  Hall  is  ugly,  uncomfortable,  and 
ill-arranged  ; it  is  the  place  where  they  are  for 
some  time  past  acoustoraed  to  go  for  their  musio, 
and  they  take  it  as  a matter  of  course  ; and  so 


of  the  Musical  Union,  on  a smalUr  scale 
aid  planned  for  a central  position  of  the 
executants,  which  is  always  the  best  for  this 
class  of  concert,  and  should  be  attainable  with, 
out  having  to  disarrange  and  throw  into  disorder 
a whole  room  for  the  purpose  every  time  the 
occasion  comes  round  ; always  remembering 
also  that  a room  larger  than  is  absolutely  required 
IS  a positive  injury  to  the  music.  In  the  case  of 
the  “ Monday  Popular  Concerts,”  the  large 
audience  is  of  course  necessary  to  secure  a re- 
munerative  return  at  such  low  prices  j but 
people  must  not  flatter  themselves  that,  in  a 
room  of  that  size,  they  bear  striug  quartettes 
the  composers  intended  them  to  be  heard.  It 
would  be  possible,  however,  to  secure  a much 
better  result  even  with  a room  capable  of  hold, 
ing  an  equally  large  audience,  if  it  were  pur. 
posely  planned  to  give  a central  position  to  the 
players,  and  to  place  all  the  audience  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions  for  hearing.  Still, 
it  should  be  understood  that  oompositions  of  the 
class  referred  to  were  meant  for  a small  room, 
and  are  not  properly  beard  in  a large  one. 

When  and  where  there  may  be  opportunity  for 
carrying  out  such  a building  it  is  not  possible  just 
now  to  suggest;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that 
it  is  much  wanted,  and  that  there  could  be  little 
real  difficulty  in  finding  site  and  capital  for  it,  if 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  public  were  once  opened 
to  the  necessity.  The  real  difficulty  would  lie  in 
obtaining  a thoroughly  satisfactory  result ; but 
this,  it  may  be  hoped  (in  spite  of  past  failures), 
is  not  insuperable.  H.  U.  Siaxham. 


long  as  the  public  voice  does  not  audibly  demand  field.”  That  “ these  are  not  days  for  dilettaiiti 


a better  room,  the  present  one  will  no  doubt  be 
made  to  serve.  It  is  worth  remark  that  the  art 
of  painting  has  received  no  less  than  three 
separate  acquisitions  in  the  way  of  architectural 
enshrinement  since  the  present  central  concert- 
room  was  built : the  Royal  Academy  rooms,  the 
additions  to  the  National  Gallery,  and  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery.  None  of  these,  however, 
can  be  said  to  have  originated  to  any  extent 
under  pressure  from  publio  opinion  or  demand 
for  accommodation.  The  National  Gallery  is  a 
Gevernment  affair ; the  Academy  rooms  a semi, 
private  institntion  backed  by  Government ; the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  a private  investment.  If  the 
builder  of  the  latter  institotion  had,  instead  of  a 
new  picture-gallery,  given  London  a new  concert, 
room,  he  would  perhaps,  so  far  as  the  public  are 
concerned,  have  supplied  a much  more  crying 
deficiency.  There  is,  however,  room  for  some 
other  capitalist  to  immortalise  himself  by  under, 
taking  the  task. 

Such  a room,  if  built,  should  not  be  too 
large;  not  appreciably  larger  than  the  present 
St.  James’s  Hall, — a point  to  be  insisted  upon, 
because  of  the  tendency  there  is  now  to  build 
very  large  rooms,  in  which  the  musio  gets  lost, 
and  no  really  intelligent  enjoyment  of  it  is 
possible.  It  should  once  for  all  break  throngh 
the  heresy  of  the  flat  floor  for  an  audience,  and 
at  realising  the  best  position  for  hearing  for 
every  individual,  by  the  employment  of  the 
fitting  curvature  of  floor-line.  To  gain  this 
result  conjointly  with  architeotnral  effect,  satis, 
factory  arrangement  of  entrances,  and  economy 
of  space,  would  be  a difficult  task  for  the  arohi- 
tect, — it  would  have  also  the  interest  of  anew 
problem,  to  be  worked  out  without  the  influence 
or  assistance  of  precedent.  The  orchestra  should 
be  deliberately  and  carefully  planned,  and  con- 
structed so  as  to  furnish  opportunity  for  the 
moat  effective  arrangement  of  the  performers 
withont  crowding,  and  of  such  materials  as  'to 
aid,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  reinforcement  of 
soend  : the  latter  object  is  more  understood 
than  it  used  to  be,  and  is  not  often  overlooked  ; 
the  former  is,  almost  invariably,  and  orchestras 
are  still  planned  and  arranged  mostly  by  chance. 
And  along  with  such  a room  as  this  shonld  be 
grouped  one  specially  built  and  arranged  for 
performancea  of  chamber  musio,  such  as  those 


WHAT  IS  THE  PLACE  OF  THE 
“DILETTANTE”  IN  RELATION  TO  ART  ? 

In  the  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  at  the 
opening  of  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  at  Liverpool, 
we  find  one  suggeation  of  the  occasion  stated  as 
“that  very  wide  question, — What  is  the  real 
attitude  of  this  country  towards  Art,  and  what 
are  the  prospects  of  Art  in  England  ?”  bnt  the 
question  was  only  stated  for  any  attempt  at 
answering  it  to  be  declined,  on  grounds  that,  so 
far  as  they  are  pertinent,  are,  on  the  other  band, 
inoongruoua  with  the  position  occupied  by  the 
speaker,  who  did  not  “ dare  to  enter  on  that 


in  any  line  of  business, ” snggests  a certain  im- 
propriety in  a confessed  dilettante  allowing  him- 
self to  be  placed  in  a chair  from  which  some 
observations  in  point  on  the  question  so  dis- 
tinctly enunciated  would  be  more  appropriate 
than  any  others.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  not  only  in 
these  days,  but  in  all  days,  that  the  dilettante,  in 
the  original  and  right  sense  of  the  title,  has  a 
just  claim  to  express  himself  in  regard  to  every 
branch  of  liberal  art  and  every  publio  institution 
for  its  furtherance;  to  speak  about  “line  of 
business  ” in  the  present  connexion  is,  we  appre- 
bend,  nothing  to  any  other  purpose,  if  even  fairly 
to  that,  than  to  carry  home  the  maxim  to  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  an  audience  chiefly  mer- 
cantile. Dilettanti, — those  who  delight  in  art, — 
are  first  the  amateurs  who  give  time  to  the  exer- 
cise of  art  as  a luxnry  ; these  are  men  who,  very 
often  indeed,  not  to  say  nsnally,  do  little  more  or 
little  better  than,  as  it  is  culled,  “dabble”  in 
art;  but  some  of  whom  sometimes,  as  we  all 
know,  in  certain  arts  at  least,  do  much  more  and 
much  better ; the  class  of  amateur  glides  by 
degrees  into  another  class  of  dilettanti,  the 
critics,  and  has  ever  contributed  to  it  its  better 
ornaments,  though  by  no  means  always  from  its 
own  highest  ranks.  The  time-hononred  cavil  that 
the  critics  are  also  or  chiefly  recruited  from  those 
who  have  failed  professionally  in  art,  shonld 
affect  but  lightly  as  many  of  them  as  have  given 
the  world  the  rare  advantage  of  success  in 
criticism. 

Beyond  the  amateurs  and  critics  lies  still  a 
third  most  important  class  of  those  who  delight 
in  art, — the  patrons,  if  the  word  is  allowable, — 
the  true — the  specific — dilettanti,  who  long  for 
art  as  a delight, — as  Plato  would  say,  “ itself  by 
itself”;  who  do  not  pretend  to  emulate  profes- 
sional knowledge  or  skill,  who  cannot  know  any- 
thing of  the  delight  of  producing  beantifnl  art, 
and  are  very  much  farther  indeed  from  sympathy 
with  the  critic’s  enjoyment  of  detecting  failure 
and  analysing  its  causes.  Now  the  endowments 
and  cultivation  of  this  class  cannot  but  ever  be 
important  factors  in  the  vital  development  of 
art.  Let  the  professional  artist  be  as  ekilful  as 
be  may  in  instilling  his  own  predilections  first, 
and  in  asserting  his  independence  afterwards, — 
the  tastes  as  well  as  the  needs,  to  say  nothing  of 
predilections  that  are  obstinate  prejndicea,  of 
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t the  pureeholder  who  oommissioDS  art  in  order 
' to  enjoy  it,  rnnet  tell  at  last.  If  he  cannot 
g regolate  the  art,  he  at  least  is  all-powerful  in 
I his  selection  of  an  artist ; at  this  point  the  issues 
I of  success  and  failure  rest  with  him  alone,  even 
: as  life  and  death  depend  on  the  judioioasness  of 
jione  who  would  not  think  of  either  writing  or 
^ reading  a prescription,  but  is  absolute  in  his 
i selection  of  a physician. 

S True  it  is  that  it  is  only  when  the  aooom- 
i plishments  of  a patron  of  art  reach  a certain 
|;  standard,  that  he  is  entitled, — however  munifi- 

! I cent  his  outlay, — to  the  honourable  title  of  a 
: diletta7ite.  Not  such  is  one  who  regards  bis 
Ji  collections  as  a cabinet  of  simple  curiosities, — as 
t a monument  of  pride  on  the  thoroughly  unartistio 
C'  score  of  rarity,  extent,  and  costliness,  or,  last  of 
|l  all,  as  a commercial  investment.  It  has  been  ill 
1 for  English  art  that  the  collection,  or  even  the 
i:  poBsesBioD,  of  a picture-gallery,  associated  with 
social  position  and  rank,  has  been  before  now 
)t  accepted  far  too  readily  as  a certificate  of  a 
i dilettante, — of  the  possession  of  refined  and 
I'  critical  taste.  We  may  now  walk  through  the 
|i  nnweeded  Peel  oolleotion,  as  exhibited  at  the 
^ National  Gallery,  and,  after  viewing  it  as  a whole, 
t come  away  in  amazement  at  the  authority  with 
^ which  theoolieotor, — the  agglomerator,  rather, — 
i was  credited  in  art.  Bat  what  were  not  the 
V.  services  to  art  of  snch  dilettanti  bargesses  in 
I Italy  as  gave  their  voices  when  great  works 
I were  resolved  on,  for  Nicolo  Pisano,  or  Donatello, 
■ or  Brunelleschi,  or  Giotto,  or  the  sonlptor  of  the 
n bronze  doors  of  the  Florentine  Baptistery  ? 
^ What  do  we  not  still  owe  as  posterity  to  the 
E Italian  noblemen  and  prelates  whose  passion  for 
t art  is  represented  by  one  who  owned  that  bis 
t great  reward  in  reaching,  after  long  years  of 
i waiting,  the  papal  chair,  was  that  he  was.  in 
I time  at  last  to  command  the  services  of  Michel- 
I angelo  P 

f The  best  powers  of  roan  can  only  achieve  their 
I best  results  under  a combination  of  happy  oir- 
D cumstances,  many  of  which  are  beyond  all  power 
I of  deliberate  arrangement  by  even  a national 
i exertion,  let  a nation  assume  what  attitude  it 

I may.  Still,  it  is  something  for  liberal-minded 
legislation  to  remove  what  must  be  stumbling- 
blooks  in  the  path  of  genius  struggling  for  a 
t chance  of  development,  to  open  the  ways  to 
i technical  instruction,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
I that  wider  instruction  apart  from  which  the  very 
i best  natural  faculty  for  form  or  colour  or  elabo- 
( rate  design  will  never  put  that  into  its  works 
' which  will  give  them  hold  on  more  than  ephe- 
I tneral  sympathies  with  the  fleeting  and  the 
1 superficial.  Bub  when  all  is  done  by  schools  of 
I art  and  other  schools,  we  have  but  turned  and 
I prepared  the  soil,  and  sown,  it  may  be,  some  well- 
I chosen  seed  ; — the  glory  of  the  harvest  at  last  will 
be  dependent  on  the  social  atmosphere  amidst 
which  the  hopefullest  plants  have  to  spring  up 
and  strive,  and  take  their  chance  to  ripen. 
Material  resources,  as  in  most  of  our  doings,  are 
indispensable  for  most  arts,  of  which  the  very 
materials,  to  say  nothing  of  the  labour  and  rare 
study  bestowed  on  them,  must  needs  be  costly; 
but  the  moral  infinenoeB  are  the  true  radiance 
that  overcomes  crudity, — the  ruling  climatic 
j power  that  gives  the  healthful  and  immortal 
I fragrance  to  the  Hesperian  fruit.  From  this 
I point  of  view  it  becomes  of  far  less  interest  to 
; inquire  what  is  the  present  attitude  of  England 
in  relation  to  art  than  what  it  should  be ; for 
the  ideal,  as  a standard,  is  ever  what  is  first  to 
bo  recognised  in  the  mind  before  we  attempt 
either  to  appreciate  or  adjust  the  actual.  Even 
as  regards  the  actual,  the  speaker  to  whom  we 
have  already  referred  believes  that  “ the  ques- 
tion  is  one  to  wbioh,  perhaps,  not  a dozen  men 
in  this  country  are  capable  of  giving  an  authori- 
tative  answer.”  Of  the  “ anthoritative  ” as- 
Buredly  we  have  no  laokj  but  assuming  that  the 
reference  was  intended  to  men  who  could  justly 
speak  “ with  authority,”  a smaller  number  qf  the 
worthy  would  ere  now  have  sufficed  to  save  a 
city,  and  might  do  so  still  if  the  city  only  had 
the  wit  to  find  them,  and  the  independence  to 
put  them  in  their  proper  places.  Are  we  secure 
that  the  result  of  a poll  would  not  now  give  ns  a 
tale  of  noblemen  with  inherited  galleries  j of 
volnble  critics,  possessed  themselves  by  para- 
doxical crotchets  j and  picture-dealers,  who  have 
justified  their  agency  by  their  pnrcbasea  having 
ehown  a handsome  profit  when  realised  at  a not 
too  long  delayed  re-sale  ? It  is  to  be  feared  that 
at  such  a board  any  accidentally  better  elements 
would  have  as  little  influence  as  the  late  Mr. 
Rogers  found  he  could  exert  when  he  was  cus- 
tomarily added  to  a Parliamentary  Committee  of 
taste  as  a beooming  tribute,  but  only  a powerless 


symbol,  of  culture  independent  of  politics  and 
rank ; the  remedy  is  manifestly  to  be  sought  in  a 
livelierand  more  resolute  senseof  art  in  the  public 
at  its  point  of  contact  with  the  professional. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  the  strengthening  of  true 
and  diffused  dilettantism  that  we  must  look 
for  one  main  reinforcement  at  least  of  a sound 
and  prolific  development  of  art  j — to  such  a re- 
finement of  taste  among  those  with  whom  it 
rests  whether  a work  is  undertaken  or  not  and 
by  whom,  as  to  ensure  enoouragemeDt  where 
encouragement  will  really  have  valuable  results. 
Such  a demand  by  no  means  encroaches  on  the 
rights  or  the  dignities  of  the  artist,— of  the 
genius;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  great  security 
that  genius  shall  have  its  fair,  its  full,  and,  quite 
as  important,  its  early  field.  At  present,  the 
substitute  for  the  worthily  dilettante,  in  one  art 
at  least,  is  the  art-dealer.  True  it  is  that  there 
is  no  necessary  reason  why  even  he,  the  com. 
raercial  agent,  should  not  have  all  the  qualities 
which  he  is  desired  and  supposed  to  represent. 
But  how  far  this  too  frequently  is  from  being  the 
case  is  notorious,  or  we  mistake,  in  many  a 
studio.  He  is  too  often  known,  and,  again,  if 
we  mistake  not,  dreaded,  for  all  his  use  and  his 
convenience,  as  a tempter  from  the  straight  and 
narrow  path, — thongh  into  narrowness  enough 
at  last,  good  sooth.  There  is  no  harm  in  an 
appeal  to  conBcioasness,  not  to  confession,  that 
to  his  door  must  often  be  laid  the  degradation — 
the  vulgarisation — of  better  work  by  some  tawdry 
addition  enforced  in  the  interest  of  instant  sale. 
ableneaa,  and  at  other  times  the  disappointment 
of  labour  forfeited  to  obscurity  as  the  penalty  of 
more  obstinate  artistic  self-respect. 

It  would  be  an  unhappy  proof  of  the  hopeless, 
ness  of  tbecnltnre  that  we  aspire  to,  as  diffused 
among  the  wealthier  community,  if  the  maxim 
became  general  among  architects  or  other  artists, 
and  could  be  put  in  practice,  that  those  who 
commission  works  have  nothing  to  do  bub  to  pay 
for  them,  must  be  shut  out  from  the  very  first, 
if  possible,  or  at  least  as  soon  and  as  completely 
as  possible  from  any  control  over  any  part  or 
detail  in  them.  We  might  as  well  go  back  in 
politics  at  once  to  the  Stuart  principle,  that  the 
people  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to 
obey  them.  Immediate  contaob  with  sound 
taste  within  a certain  range,  on  the  part  of  the 
onprofeasional]  is,  for  artists,  the  very  strength, 
restoring^  contact  with  earth,  that  Antmns 
perished  in  the  gripe  of  Hercules  from  not  being 
able  to  renew;  but  that  the  taste  to  wbioh  a 
hearing  is  thus  admitted  should  have  the 
oharaoteristios  of  culture  grafted  on  a strong 
if  wild  stock  of  native  good  sense,  is  a condition 
of  its  value  that  must  heighten  that  of  exemp- 
tion from  professional  “ idols  of  the  tribe,”  as 
well  as  ” idols  of  the  den,” — from  the  habits  and 
snperstitioDS  that  will  gradually  tend  to  estab- 
lish  themselves  in  a school  and  in  a closet 
equally,— to  accrue  to  a class  and  to  an  isolated 
student.  Assuredly  it  is  no  slight  advance  in 
the  nobler  dilettantism,  when  power  is  acquired 
which  enables  the  non. professional  to  recognise 
nob  alone  ths  comparative  value  of  an  executed 
work,  but  even  the  character  of  a structure  from 
a geomeirical  elevation,  or  even  from  a small 
model  or  perspective  view ; it  is,  in  fact,  from 
the  difficulty  of  doing  this,  that  committees  of 
taste  are  exposed  to  the  mistakes  and  disappoint- 
ments  wbioh  are  so  rife,  and  are  the  victims  of 
the  unlucky  skill  that  is  perfect  np  to  the  point 
of  contriving  a taking  design  on  paper,  and 
does  not  reach,  or  perhaps  aspire  to  reach,  very 
far  beyond.  But  fallacy  over  lies  hidden  in 
extremes.  It  is  not  too  mnoh  to  hope  that 
with  more  habituation  to  aspects  of  art  and 
improved  capability  of  following  the  expositions 
aud  the  courses  of  thought  of  artists,  it  may  be 
possible  for  the  non-professional  to  do  them, 
selves  that  justice,  a failure  in  wbioh  involves 
80  much  wrong  to  those  well-deserving  who 
would  lead  them  aright.  Until  this  is  the  case, 
the  world  and  its  architects  will  still  too  often 
find  that  all  their  care  and  study  has  only  in- 
volved  them  in  a game  of  cross  purposes  or 
forfeits.  Let  an  illustration  be  permitted.  We 
once  were  present  at  a conference  over  an 
architectural  design  in  which  the  owner  of  the 
house  that  was  to  be  transformed  pleaded 
somewhat  persistently  for  the  substitution  of  one 
seotion  of  the  front,  according  to  a notion  of  his 
own,  as  an  improvement  in  effect.  He  was 
assured,  and  most  certainly  with  truth,  that  the 
design,  as  it  stood,  would  be  found  to  justify 
itself  by  continuing  to  please  far  longer  than 
what  he  proposed ; it  was  fortunate  that,  to  a 
moderate  sensibility  to  art,  he  united  a good 
sense  that  enabled  him  to  follow  the  very  dis. 


tinct  indications  of  incongruity  that  the  ques. 
tion  turned  upon,  and  willingly, at  last, renounced 
his  proposal.  Nevertheless,  when  the  elevation 
was  executed,  it  appeared  improved  by  some 
cbangea  in  the  challenged  section  which  had 
not  been  mooted  on  either  part,  bat  certainly 
were  due  to  the  stimulus  of  the  lively  discassiou 
inventive  imagination  and  candid  mind. 

No  better  attitude,  then,  of  a country  towards 
art  can  be  desired  than  one  which  promises  to 
the  artist  that  prompt  recognition  of  his  art  at  its 
best  that  can  only  be  hoped  from  a public  that  is 
worthily  and  genuinely  “dilettante.” 

It  certainly  cannot  be  said  of  car  country  at 
the  present  time  that  it  displays  a lack  of 
interest  in  art, — we  may  almost  say,  in  any  art; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  interest 
is  not  less  that  of  the  dilettante  than  of  the 
cognoscente;  whether  there  is  not  more  of  a 
desire  to  understand  or  be  thought  to  understand 
art  than  of  a capability  really  to  feel  and  to 
enjoy  it.  So  it  is  that  disquisitions  on  art  have 
a tendency  to  be,  if  not  silent,  merely  vague  or 
declamatory,  on  the  truly  animating  soul  of  art 
and  to  become  above  all  things  bistorioal  or 
eoientific,— historical  it  may  be,  in  preference, 
because  this  point  of  view  seems  to  command 
most  plentifully  an  array  of  facts  which  have  an 
easy  scientific  attribute  of  verifiable  accuracy. 
The  tendency  in  consequence  is  for  devotion  to 
art  to  drift  into  a study  of  arcbmology.  Is  it 
certain  that  in  our  visitations  and  surveys  of 
cathedrals,  disproportionate  attention  is  not 
usually  bestowed  on  the  dates  of  its  snooessive 
additions  and  alterations ; and  that  a voice 
wonld  not  be  lifted  np  in  vain  wbioh  shonld, 
however  worthily,  divert  attentionto  the  properly 
msthetio  oharaoteristios  of  the  stmotures,  to 
identify  and  emphasise  them  ? If  this  is  so, 
what  chance  of  a hearing  remains  for  one  who 
shonld  reasonably  venture  to  damp  arobceologioal 
fervour  by  indicating,  as  it  often  might,  the  in 
all  directions  signs  of  Mediceval  endeavours  after 
effect,  “ overdone  or  come  short  of.”  Yet  it 
would  be  by  rising  to  suoh  observations  either 
way,  that  the  existence  of  an  eothuslaem  wonld 
declare  itself,  whioh  is  the  outcome  of  a culture 
that  harmonises  the  intellectual  with  the  sympa. 
thetio  energies  in  seemingly  spontaneous  anion. 

“ I would  go  fifty  miles  on  foot,”  says 
Sterne,  “ to  kiss  the  hand  of  that  man  who  can 
resign  the  reins  of  bis  imagination  into  the  hands 
of  his  author,  — be  pleased  he  knows  not  why 
and  cares  not  wherefore.”  Naturally  this  is  said 
by  an  author;  Yoriok  himself,  however,  would 
certainly  spare  himself  the  journey  unless  he 
conld  count  on  the  imagination  which  resigned 
itself  to  delight  so  unreservedly  being  that  of  an 
accomplished  if  not  a severely  disoriminative 
dilettante.  The  English  language  has  no  service- 
able  equivalent  of  this  word  “ dilettante,”  in  its 
best  sense;  if  it  is  ever  to  be  rescued  from  the 
disparaging  sense  which  has  clung  to  it  parasiti- 
cally,  it  must  be  by  the  heartily. to.be. prayed-for 
requirement  to  express  as  positive  a regeneration 
of  the  tone  of  public  taste. 


THE  CASTLE  AND  BARONY  OF  CLUN; 

HOPTON  CASTLE. 

Tde  church,  village,  and  castle  of  Clun  are 
situated  near  the  centre  of  a epaoious  amphi. 
theatre  of  lofty  but  fertile  hills,  the  summits  and 
upper  slopes  of  whioh  are  covered  with  young 
and  luxuriant  plantations,  while  in  the  lower 
parts  are  occasionally  single  trees,  chiefly  oak, 
elm,  and  beech,  of  vast  size  and  great  age,  the 
reliques  of  an  ancient  demesne,  and  still  stand- 
ing  out  and  to  be  distinguished  amidst  the 
denizens  of  the  hedgerows,  which,  thongh  often 
of  large  size,  all  belong  to  the  period  of 
enelosures  and  cultivation.  Across  this  rich  and 
smiling  land,  amidst  hamlets,  chnrohes,  manor- 
places,  farmhouses,  and  cottages,  with  frequent 
orchards  and  gardens,  green  pastures  aud  root 
crops,  and  waving  corn-fields,  the  river  Clan 
pursues  its  sinuous  course,  giving  life  aud  fertility 
to  the  scene,  which,  indeed,  is  throughout  im. 
bned  with  an  aspect  of  peace  and, — perhaps 
rather  indolent, — prosperity. 

The  ancient  forest  of  Clun  covered  a large 
tract  of  npland,  extending  with  a radius  of  about 
five  miles  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  seat  of 
the  barony.  Its  border  is  that  of  the  county  of 
Salop,  and  runs  along  the  elevated  ridge  whioh, 
from  Bishop’s  Moat  on  the  east  to  Castell- 
cefn-fron  on  the  west,  divides  that  county  from 
Montgomery,  and  the  water-shed  of  the  Clun 
from  that  of  the  Hafren  or  Upper  Severn.  From 
this  latter  river  the  ridge  is  distant  about  five 
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miles,  and  the  intprvening  oeantry  is  mountainous 
and  broken.  The  natural  division  is  in  part 
strengthened  by  an  artificial  work,  known  as 
Saeson  bank,  and  placed  considerably  to  the 
west  of  Uffa’s  Dyke,  which,  here  very  perfect, 
rnna  north  and  south  about  three  miles  west  of 
CluD,  and  thus  bisects  the  forest  and  the 
barony.  Which  of  these  earthworks  is  the 
earlier  is  doubtful,  but  probably  the  Dyke.  Con- 
nected with  the  Saeson  bank,  and  at  right  angles 
to  it,  are  two  short  spurs,  the  age  and  object  of 
which  are  not  very  evident. 

The  forest  was  never  very  thickly  wooded 
in  its  upper  and  more  exposed  parts,  but  that  ir 
was  always  scantily  iub-tbited  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  it  contains  but  one  parish  chnrch, 
that  of  ilainstone,  wbith  stands  on  the  very  lioe 
of  the  Dyke,  about  six  miles  north  of  Clun,  on 
the  edge  of  a small  brook, — the  Ffridd.  From  its 
singular  position  may  be  drawn  the  inference 
that  it  is  later  than  the  Dyke. 

The  water-courses  of  the  forest  contribute  to 
form  four  rather  considerable  streams,  which 
finally  unite  to  become  the  river  Clun,  which 
thence  descends  eastwards  down  a deep  and 
rather  narrow  valley,  by  Clanton,  Clunbury,  and 
Clungunford,  to  Leintwardine,  where,  after  a 
course  of  about  twelve  miles,  it  joins  the  Teme, 
the  river  of  Ludlow  and  Tenbury. 

The  Barooy  of  Clun,  called  also  the  Tloaonr 
and  the  Hundred,  was  more  exttnsive  than  the 
forest,  and  iueluded  kinds  of  a more  settled 
character  to  the  east  and  south.  Obley,  Pentre- 
hodre,  Hnbendrid,  Hobbarie,  Larkenhope,  Eiles- 
ton,  and  Jlanulton,  were  members  of  the  manor 
of  Cluu,  which  was  oo.extensive  with  the  Hun- 
dred ; and  in  the  “ Welshery  ” attached  to  it 
were  the  hamlets  of  Aderdely  and  Bickton,  Hodi- 
coce,  and  Newonstle.  It  appears,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  to  have  contained  five  vills  and  sub- 
manors,  the  borough  town  of  Clun,  and  the 
manor  of  Tempsett.  Clun  was  also  an  ecole. 
siaatical  centre.  Its  noble  parish  church  of  St. 
Georgo  was  set  over  the  chapels  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Clun,  St.  ilary  of  Waterden,  St.  Switbun  of 
Clunbury,  St.  IMary  of  Clunton,  St.  Mary  of 
OppertOD,  and  the  chapels  of  Edgton  and  Sibdon. 
The  whole  were  attached  to  the  great  abbey  of 
Wenlock.  ilany  of  these  chapelriea  have  become 
independent  parishes,  and  the  hundred  of  Clun 
has  disappeared  as  a county  division,  being 
absorbed  in  that  of  Purslijw.  In  1S37,  8,600 
acres  of  the  old  forest  were  inclosed  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  in  1869,  1,700  more. 

About  a furlong  below  the  point  at  which  the 
collective  waters  from  the  forest  combine  to  form 
tbo  Clun,  that  stream,  now  of  considerable 
volume,  makes  a sharp  and  sadden  bend,  in  the 
hollow  of  which,  opoQ  its  left  or  convex  bank, 
is  placed  the  castle.  The  space  thus  partially 
enclosed  and  protected  by  the  river  is  abont  600 
yards  in  length,  and  is  occnpied  by  a cluster  of 
knolls  or  tumps  of  a soft,  friable  rock,  which  has 
been  carved  and  scarped  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
fence, so  as  to  present,  with  its  decomposed  and 
grass-grown  surface,  much  of  an  artificial  aspect. 
Amongst  these  knolls  stands  out  one  higher  and 
of  even  a more  artificial  appearance  than  the 
rest.  It  forms  a conical  mound,  about  forty  yards 
in  diameter  at  its  table  top,  with  very  steep 
sides,  and  io  height  above  its  surrounding  ditch 
about  60  lb. ; and  the  dirch,  again,  is  about  30  fc. 
above  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  ditch  covers 
the  mound  upon  its  southern  and  eastern  sides, 
but  to  the  north  and  west  the  slope  descends 
direct  to  the  river  level,  presenting  a very  for- 
midable  appearance.  The  part  not  so  exposed 
is  further  protected  by  three  works  in  earth, 
beyond  the  ditch  ; of  which  the  larger,  to  the 
south,  west,  is  of  irregular  figure,  and  about  forty 
yards  deep  by  seventy  yards  broad,  having  four 
irregular  sides,  of  which  the  inner  is  concave, 
and  forms  the  counterscarp  of  the  main  ditch. 
Towards  the  river  this  platform  is  scarped 
towards  the  mound  and  the  adjacent  platform  ; 
its  protection  is  a ditch,  about  seven  yards  deep 
by  sixteen  to  eighteen  yards  broad.  The  top 
is  level,  save  that  along  the  edges  of  the  three 
outer  sides  is  a narrow  bank,  —a  sort  of  parapet, 
on  which  was  probably  a stockade.  At  one 
point,  where  the  platform  approaches  the  mound, 
is  a small  spur,  as  though  the  ruic  of  the  piei 
of  a bridge,  and  which  was  evidently  the  main 
entrauoe  to  the  keep  or  principal  mound.  Tne 
road  to  this  bridge  ascended  the  platform  from 
the  village  on  the  south. 

To  the  east  of  this  is  a second  platform,  of  the 
same  height,  and  about  14  yards  deep  by  SOyarde 
broad,  its  larger  face  beingconoave,  and  applieo 
to  the  main  ditch.  Its  top  is  level,  and  has  no 
trace  of  bank  or  parapet. 


The  third  earthwork,  of  no  great  size,  stands 
to  the  east  of  the  keep  mound,  and  abuts  upon 
its  ditch  to  the  west,  and  on  the  river  to  the 
north.  These  two  sides  are  prolonged,  and  the 
fork  or  hollow  angle  between  them  is  occupied  by 
a depression,  formerly  a large  pool,  having  » 
sluice-gate  towards  the  river.  Between  the  bank 
of  this  pool  and  tbesonthern  platform  is  a ditch, 
which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a hollow  way 
leading  to  the  river  front  of  the  mound. 

Between  the  mound  and  the  west  platform  and 
the  river  are  two  lunated  patches  of  meadow 
about  90  yards  deep,  the  one  70  yards  and  the 
other  140  yards  long;  they  were  probably  era- 
ployed  as  a safe  pastore  in  ordinary  times  for  the 
uarrison  cattle,  which,  in  case  of  attack,  could 
readily  be  taken  up  the  platforms,  or  driven 
along  the  castle  ditches  into  the  precincts  of  the 
town. 

Such  are  the  earthworks  as  they  are  now  seen, 
and  in  general  features  much,  no  doubt,  as  they 
were  seen  when  the  Norman  Picot  took  posses- 
sion of  bis  dangerous  grant.  They  belong  to 
the  class  known  as  bnrhs,  or  moated  mounds, 
and  date  from  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  By 
whom  they  were  thrown  np,  or,  rather,  carved 
out,  is  unknown  ; but  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  they  represent  the  chief  residence  of  one  of 
thnee  Eogliehmen  who  invaded  and  settled  npon 
the  Welsh  territory,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to 
defend  the  western  and  often-attacked  border  of 
the  Mercian  kingdom.  The  occupant  of  such  a 
position  must  have  been  a bold  and  powerful 
leadi^r  ; though  whether  he  lived  before  or  after 
the  formation  of  Offa's  Dyke  is  donbtful. 
Possibly  a careful  examination  of  the  Saeson 
bank  ridge  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Dyke 
might  throw  a light  upon  this  point,  and  the 
researches  should  extend  to  Crugyu  or  Castle 
Hill,  on  Bishop’s  Castle  racecourse,  to  Bishop’s 
Moar,  Caer-din,  Tomen,  Castell-cefn-fron  or  Bryn 
Amlwg,  and  some  other  camps  and  tumuli  on 
each  side  the  border.  Besides  these  are  others, 
both  camps  and  tumuli,  and  a remarkable  upright 
stone  or  maenhir  within  the  forest,  all  no  doubt 
of  Britiah  date.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Clun,  thuug’a  an  exposed  part  of  the  lilercian 
territory,  whs  covered  to  the  north-west  and 
north  by  the  English  settlements  along  the  Upper 
Severn,  of  which  there  areample  traces  from  Kerry 
to  Welshpool,  on  both  sides  of  the  Dyke.  Look- 
ing  at  the  extension  of  the  barony  of  Clun,  west- 
ward of  the  Dyke,  to  a natural  boundary,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  barony  was  founded  when  the 
Dyko  was  no  longer  the  Mercian  border,  and  the 
English  hnd  pushed  their  settlements  up  the 
va'ley  of  the  Severn.  This  also  would  be  more 
consistent  with  the  figure  of  the  earthworks  of 
Clun  and  of  the  adjacent  district,  which  resemble 
those  thrown  up  by  ..-EthelAmda  and  Edward  the 
Elder  early  in  the  tenth  century,  azd  of  which 
Wigmore  is  a recorded  example. 

The  position  and  estate  of  Clun,  like  those 
of  many  similar  domains  in  England  and 
within  the  Marches,  were  at  once  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Norman  followers  of  the 
Conqueror,  and  held  by  Picot  de  Say  as  a 
military  fief  dependent  upon  Roger  de  Mont- 
gomery at  Shrewsbury.  Whether  De  Say  or 
his  immediate  snccesaora  fortified  the  mounds 
with  masonry  after  the  manner  then  coming  into 
nse  in  Normandy,  or  whether  they  contented 
themselves  with  such  defences,  probably  of 
timber,  as  they  found  ready  to  hand,  is  not 
known,  but  if  they  had  at  once  built  a keep  and 
walls  in  the  Norman  manner,  it  is  exceedingly 
improbable  that  no  trace  of  works  usually  so 
substantial  shonld  even  now  remain,  and  still 
more  so  that  they  should  have  been  decayed  by 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centnry,  which  is  pro- 
bably  the  date  of  the  older  part  of  the  masonry 
DOW  standing,  and  which  it  will  be  proper  next  to 
describe. 

T/ie  Keep.— This  is  a large  rectangnlar  tower 
built  on  the  lower  edge  and  up  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  monnd,  and  therein  resembling  Gnild- 
ford.  Its  dimensions  are  42  ft.  north  and  south 
by  68  ft.  east  and  west,  and  the  walls  at  the 
base  are  about  11  ft.  thick,  and  rise  to  about 
6 ft.  at  the  summit.  It  is  of  three  stages  ; the 
first  resting  on  the  basement,  with  its  sill  about 
5 fc.  below  the  top  level  of  the  mound.  The 
fioors  are  of  timber,  resting  upon  sets. off  in  the 
"ide-walls.  The  whole  tower  is  about  80  ft.  high, 
its  base  being  about  30  ft.  above  the  river.  The 
west  wall  is  entirely  gone.  The  two  eastern 
angles  are  capped  each  by  two  pilasters,  14  ft. 
oroad  and  1 ft.  projection,  meeting  at  a solid 
•iDt^le,  and  carried  np  withont  break  or  diminu. 
Cion  to  the  snmmit,  where  they  may  have  sap- 
ported  square  turrets.  The  eastern  cuitain. 
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between  them,  has  a batterieg  base,  and  a plain 
cordon  at  the  first-floor  level.  The  walls  are 
perfectly  plain,  of  coursed  masonry,  the  stones 
probably  hammer-dressed,  but  being  of  a perish- 
able character  they  are  much  blistered  and  de- 
cayed. The  basement,  40  ft.  by  45  ft.,  has  a 
floor  abont  20  ft.  above  the  ooter.gronnd  level, 
now  covered  up  with  rubbish.  There  is  a small 
window  to  the  south,  and  a small  square  air- 
hole to  the  north,  high  np,  as  from  a dungeon. 
In  the  same  side,  near  the  middle,  is  a full- 
centred  doorway,  2 fc.  2 in.  broad,  once  closed 
by  a stout  door,  and  opening  upon  the  slope 
of  the  mound.  It  leads  into  a passage  3 ft.  6 in. 
broad,  which  entered  the  chamber,  but  bad  on 
its  left  a mural  staircase  of  sixteen  steps,  which 
led  to  the  first  floor.  Many  of  the  steps  remain, 
but  the  inner  wall,  and  most  of  the  hanging 
arches  of  the  vault,  are  gone. 

The  first  floor,  23  ft.  by  45  ft.,  had  two 
windows  to  the  south,  one  to  the  east,  and  to 
the  north  two,  with  a fireplace  between  them. 
The  windows  are  broken  into  mere  apertures, 
but  the  recesses  are  5 ft.  to  6 ft.  broad.  The 
fireplace  has  a round  back  and  a vertical  tunnel. 
The  hood  is  broken  away.  There  are  no  mural 
chambers,  but  outside,  on.  each  face  of  the 
eastern  angles,  are  two  sham  loops. 

The  second  floor  has  also  five  windows  above, 
rather  larger  than  those  below,  and  a fireplace 
in  the  same  position.  In  each  jamb  of  the  ^ 
east  window  recess  is  a small  door,  which,  by  a i 
passage,  leads  into  a mural  chamber  in  thtj  two  | 
eastern  angles.  Each,  on  each  of  its  two  outer 
faces,  has  a small  window. 

The  third  floor  has  two  windows  to  the  north, 
one  to  the  east,  and  two  to  the  south,  but  here 
the  position  of  the  fireplace  is  between  them. 
From  the  east  window  recess  are  two  passages,  ’ 
opening  into  two  chambers,  each  with  two  small  | 
windows  above  those  of  the  second  floor.  The  ' 
second  floor  was  the  state-room,  and  the  third 
apparently  bedrooms  belonging  to  it.  The  stair- 
case may  have  been  in  the  west  wall.  Of  the 
window  recesses,  some  have  arches  obtusely 
pointed,  others  are  segmental.  No  doubt  there 
was  a door  in  the  west  wall,  opening  from  the 
mound.  The  recesses  of  the  windows  of  the 
second  and  third  floors  had  each  an  ashlar  rib, 
the  only  sort  of  ornament  now  visible.  The 
keep,  though  of  large  size  and  substantially 
built,  suS'ers  in  appearance  from  the  badness  of 
its  material,  its  rough  workmanship,  and  the 
very  sparing  use  of  ashlar  in  its  details. 

The  summit  of  the  mound  was  encircled  by  a 
curtain  wall,  of  which  the  upper  part  of  the  keep 
formed  a part,  so  that  with  the  rectangular 
seems  to  have  been  combined  a shell  keep, 
a most  unusual  arrangement.  Of  this  shell 
there  remain  two  fragments;  one,  a consider- 
able one,  towards  the  north-west,  is  composed 
of  two  nearly  half-round  towers,  or  rather 
bastious,  with  their  converse  faces  outwards, 
and  a short  curtain  connecting  them,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  end  of  a hall,  and  to  f 
contain  some  later  insertions.  The  bastions  are  W 
no  doubt  later  than  the  keep.  The  other  frag- 
ment  is  to  the  south-west,  abont  12  ft.  long  by  J 
G ft.  thick,  and  20  ft.  high.  This  also  formed  j 
part  of  the  general  enceinte,  bat  connected  1 
with  it  is  a small  circular  monnd,  thrown  up  on  i 
the  edge  of  the  greater  one,  and  wholly  artificial.  I 
In  is  about  21  ft.  across  at  the  top,  and  12  ft.  to  1 
13  ft.  hiah,  and  possibly  carried  a small  tower  ; 1 
near  it  a depression  seems  to  indicate  the  position 
of  the  well.  The  whole  surface  of  the  moond  is 
rough  and  scarred,  as  though  the  area  had  been 
covered  with  bnildings,  as  at  Tamworth,  and  of 
which  the  foundations  had  been  dug  up. 

The  entrance  to  the  monnd  could  only  have 
been  on  the  western  side,  ascending  from  the 
south-west.  All  the  other  sides  are  absolutely 
impracticable,  and  this  has  been  so  cut  about 
that  every  vestige  of  a road  is  gone.  On  the 
platforms  are  no  traces  of  walla.  They  may 
have  bad  gatehouses  of  some  sort,  but  the  outer 
defences  were  probably  always  of  timber. 

The  greater  part  cf  the  borough,  town,  or  rather 
village  of  Clun,  is  placed  to  the  east — that  is,  in 
the  rear  of  the  castle;  but  there  are  houses  on 
both  banka  of  the  river,  which  is  spanned  by  an 
ancient  bridge  of  five  ribbed  arches,  with  recesses 
above  over  the  projecting  piers.  In  this  direc- 
tioD,  a furlong  from  the  oastle,  is  the  fine  and 
mainly  Norman  church  of  St.  George,  with  a 
western  tower,  strong  enough  to  stand  a siege, 
and  in  pattern  resembling  those  of  More  and 
Hope-Say.  About  a hundred  yards  beyond  or 
south  of  the  church  is  a very  remarkable  ravine, 
natural,  bat  which  has,  at  that  point,  been 
scarped,  and  the  earth  thrown  inwards  to  form 
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a back.  This  ravine  commenoes  some  way  above  ; 
the  chnrch,  and,  becoming  deeper  and  more ; 
Bteep,  conveys  a very  considerable  brook  into  i 
the  Clan,  a little  below  the  town.  This  ravine ! 
adds  immensely  to  the  strength  of  the  place. 

Clun  is  a boroagh  by  prescription,  having  two 
bailiffs  and  a recorder.  Recently  it  possessed  a 
hundred  court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts, 
and  a conrt  leet.  The  bailiffs,  also,  held  a civil 
court.  The  Fitz.Alan  charter,  recognising  its 
prescriptive  rights,  dates  from  the  reign  of: 
Edward  II.  Iq  the  town  is  an  ancient  aims.  | 
house,  founded  by  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  North.  ^ 
ampton,  in  1614i;  and  below  it,  upon  the  river, . 
the  traces  of  a very  considerable  miJlpool,  now  J 
dry. 

Clnn  ia  entered  in  Domesday  as  held  by  Pioot.  | 
Edrio  had  held  it.  Pioot  held  large  possesaionH  ' 
(twenty. seven  mansions)  in  the  then  hundred  ! 
of  Rinlan,  besides  Conodovre,  Baaeobero,  and 
Lentevrde,  under  Earl  Roger  de  Montgomery.  Ic 
appears  from  Mr.  Eyton’s  researches  that  Pioot ' 
was  a to. name,  and  that  the  grantee,  as  Robert  I 
de  Say,  with  Adeloya  his  wife,  and  Robert  and  i 
Henry,  his  sons,  is  named  in  a charter  relating  ! 
to  St.  Martin  of  Seez,  of  the  probable  date  of* 
1060,  and  ia  there  described  as  “ Robertas  do  i 
Sai  qoi  oognominabatur  Pioot.”  3ai  was  a vill  i 
near  Exmes,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Norman 
viscounty  of  Earl  Roger,  who  was  the  patron  of ' 
the  House  of  Seez.  ! 

That  which  in  1060  was  a cognomen,  in  1086  had 
become  a nomen.  In  1074  Oderiooa  refers  to  him  . 
simply  as  Picod,  one  of  the  five  whom  Earl  Roger 
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placed  over  hie  new  earldom  of  Sbrewebary,  and 
aoain  as  Picot  de  Sai,  when  in  10S3  the  Earl 
vowed  to  found  Shrewebary  Abbey.  Edric, 
Picot’a  predecessor  at  Clan,  was  without  doubt 
the  Edrio  Silvatious,  or  the  Wild,  so  well  known 
on  the  Welsh  luarobes.  Picot  lived  till  about 
109S,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  de 
Say,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I , 
and  seems  to  have  been  alive  as  late  as  1129-30. 
In  his  time,  or  that  of  hie  suocessor,  and  pro- 
bably son,  Hclias  de  Say,  Clun  and  Obley  were 
eliminated  from  Hingau,  and  erected  into  an 
independent  hundred  and  honour ; becoming,  in 
fact,  a marcher  lordship,  such  as  Oswestry. 
Helias  left  a sole  child,  Isabel  de  Say,  Lady  of 
Ciun,  who  married — first,  William  FitzAlan; 
second,  Geoffrey  de  Vere,  when  the  barony  con- 
tained Ilf:  knights’  fees;  and  third,  William 
Boterell,  in  whose  time  it  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  castle  was  stormed  and  burned  by 
Llewellyn  and  his  Welshmen. 

William  Fitz  Alan  was  the  son  of  Alan,  son  of 
Flaald,  who  obtained  from  the  Conqueror  the 
manor  of  Oswaldestre  or  Blanominster,  which 
in  1148  bad  belonged  to  ileredith  ap  Blethyn,  a 
somewhat  singular  instance  of  a Welsh  land- 
holder so  far  to  the  east  of  Offa’s  Dyke. 
Meredith  bnilt  a castle  there,  which,  on  Fitz 
Alan’s  death  in  1160,  was  in  the  enstody  of  the 
sheriff,  who  sank  a well  there,  and  provided  it 
with  stores  and  palisades  for  defence.  William 
Fitz  Alan’s  next  brother,  Walter,  was  ancestor 
of  the  House  of  Stewart.  William’s  first  wife 
was  a niece  of  Eobert  Earl  of  Gloucester.  His 
second,  Isabel  de  Say,  by  whom  he  left, — 

William  Fitz  Alan,  who  inherited  Clan  and 
Oswestry.  He  obtained  an  annual  fair  from 
King  John  for  Clun.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
Castle  of  Clan  burned  by  the  Welsh  was  the 
timber  straoturo  inhabited  by  Edrio,  and  that  it 
was  replaced  by  works  in  masonry,  inclnding  the 
existing  keep,  by  this  William,  who,  dying  1210, 
left 

William  Fitz  Alan,  who  died  at  Clun  about 
1215,  and  was  snoceeded  by  bis  brother, 

John  Fitz  Alan,  Lord  of  Clun  and  Oswestry, 
who  held  the  Bt-rony  but  not  the  Castle  of  Clun, 
and  who  died  abont  1243,  leaving  a son, 

John  FitzAlan,  who  acquired  Arundel  Castle 
from  his  mother,  and  died  1267,  leaving 

John  FitzAlan,  Lord  of  Clun  and  Oswestry, 
and  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  died  1272. 

It  was  upon  his  death  that  an  inquisition  was 
ordered  into  the  condition  of  Clun  Castle,  which 
was  reported  to  be  small,  but  pretty  well  built.  The 
roof  of  the  tower  wanted  lead,  and  the  bridge 
to  be  repaired.  Outside  the  castle  was  a bailey, 
enclosid  with  a foss,  and  a gate  net  yet  finished. 
In  the  bailey  stood  a grauge,  stable,  and  bake- 
house. In  the  town  were  183  burgages.  The 
tenants  held  by  castle  guard,  each  finding  a 
serviens  and  horse  for  forty  days  at  lid.  per  day. 
The  burgesses  were  to  provide  twenty  men  when 
the  lord  hunted. 

In  1293  Eichard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  received 
2001.  from  his  Welsh  tenants  in  Tempsett  for  a 
charter.  At  bis  death  in  1301,  Clun  Castle  was 
worth  no  more  than  the  expenses  of  its  main, 
tenaiice,  or  201.  per  annum.  There  were  two 
water  mills. 

Clun  continued  to  be  held  by  a long  succession 
of  Fitz.Alans,  few  of  whom  were  likely  to  have 
resided,  until,  the  male  line  failing,  Mary, 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Henry  Fitz- Alan,  married 
Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Korfolk,  and  carried 
the  Earldom  of  Arundel  and  the  Barony  and 
Castle  of  Clun  into  that  family  in  the  person  of 
her  eon  Philip,  Earl  of  Arnndel,  who  died 
1595,  under  an  attainder.  Thomas,  his  sou 
and  successor,  was  restored  in  blood,  but  only 
partially  in  property,  so  that  though  titular 
Lord  of  Clun  and  Oawaldastre,  he  never 
possessed  the  estates,  which  were  granted 
by  Kmg  James  to  his  grandfather’s  brother, 
Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Northampton,  who 
founded  the  Almshouse  at  Clun.  From  Henry 
Howard,  Clun  and  Oswestry  passed  by  will  to 
his  nephew,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
whose  younger  son,  Sir  Eobert,  has  a monu- 
ment in  the  Church  of  Clun,  aud  by  whose  de- 
Bcendants  the  propeity  was  sold. 

nOPTON  CASTLE. 

Abont  five  miles  east-south-east  of  Clan,  upon 
a tributary  of  the  Terae,  is  placed  the  parish 
and  castle  of  Hoptnn,  the  Opetune  of  Domesday, 
when  it  was,  like  Clun,  held  by  Picot  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Edric.  It  was  a fief  of  Clun.  In  1165 
it  was  held  by  Walter  de  Opton  as  two  knights’ 
fees  under  Geoffrey  de  Vere,  one  of  the  three 


husbands  of  Isabel  de  Say;  aud  Pater  de  Opton 
held  it  iu  1201.  William  de  Hopton  may  have 
followed,  but  Mr.  Eyton  is  not  clear  whether  he 
may  not  have  been  of  Mouk-Uopton  in  the  same 
county. 

However  this  may  be,  Walter  de  Hopton  held 
the  fief  in  1223,  as  did  another  Walter,  1255-1272, 
and  was  bound  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  Ciuu 
Castle  one  soldier  all  the  year  round,  and  a second 
for  forty  days  in  time  of  war.  In  1304.5,  upon 
the  death  of  Walter  de  Hopton,  he  was  seized  of 
the  Vill  of  Hopton  with  its  hamlets,  and  a con- 
siderable property  about  it,  chiefly  held  under 
Clun,  as  continued  to  be  the  original  two  fees, 
by  Sir  John  de  Hopton,  in  the  tvventy-first  of 
Eichard  II.  The  family  seem  to  have  remained 
at  Hopton  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  the 
castle  was  still  standing  and  of  bufficient  strength 
to  be  held  for  King  Chat  lea  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  was  taken  after  a gallant  resistance, 
and  dismantled. 

Hopton  Castle  orTowerstandsabouthalf  a mile 
south  cf  the  parish  church.  It  occupies  a knoll 
or  patch  of  gravel  which  rises  out  of  a marshy 
bottom,  caused  by  the  waters  of  the  brooks 
which  here  fall  into  the  main  stream.  There  is  a 
central  mound,  low  but  well  defined,  and  which  is 
surrounded  by  a circular  ditch,  beyond  which 
are  the  traces  of  two  or  three  platforms,  but 
slightly  elevated,  and  which  have  been  fortified 
by  ditches,  fed  with  water  by  a streamlet  from 
the  west.  Probably  the  place  was  occupied  by 
some  tenant  of  Edrio’s,  for  its  earthworks  are 
certainly  prm-Norman,  and  probably  of  the  tenth 
century.  It  is  probable  that  its  Norman  tenant 
and  his  descendants,  who  derived  their  names 
from  the  place,  were  for  some  centuries  content 
with  such  defences  as  they  found  ready  to  their 
bands,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  masonry,  either  of 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries. 

The  castle  consists  of  a single  tower,  quad- 
rangular, -18  ft.  by  50  ft.,  with  walls  10  ft.  thick. 
It  stands  upon  the  mound,  which  is  not  above 
6 ft.  high,  and  through  which  the  foundations 
are  no  donbt  carried.  It  has  a basement  at  the 
ground  level,  a first  or  main  floor,  and  an  attic 
in  the  roof.  The  exterior  is  plain,  having  a 
double-Bcroll  string-course  from  4 ft.  to  6 fc. 
from  the  ground.  Each  angle  is  capped  by  a 
pair  of  broad  pilasters  of  slight  projection, 
which  ascend  to  the  summit,  and  probably 
carried  four  square  turrets.  The  doorway  is 
on  the  north  side,  not  far  from  its  west  end,  and 
nearly  at  the  ground-floor  level,  ascended  from  the 
exterior  by  three  or  four  steps.  The  south  front 
has  a square  projection  at  its  west  end,  in  which 
is  a garderobe.  The  doorway,  the  only  entrance,  is 
6 ft.  wide,  and  has  an  equilateral  arched  head.  Its 
mouldings  are  two  convex  quarter  circles  divided 
by  a step.  Their  character  is  plain  but  excellent 
Decorated.  Over  the  doorway  was  a triangular 
hood,  now  broken  away.  There  is  no  jjort. 
callts,  only  a strong  door. 

Entering,  a vaulted  passage  leading  to  the 
basement  has  a small  door  on  the  right,  which 
leads  into  a well  stair,  6 ft.  in  diameter,  which 
occupies  the  north-west  angle  of  the  building 
and  ascends  to  the  roof.  At  the  first-floor  is  a 
lobby,  with  a small  window  above  the  outer  door. 
This  is  the  only  staircase.  The  basement  cham- 
ber  is  29  ft.  by  21  ft.  In  the  north  wall  is  a 
deep  recess,  7 ft.  wide,  containiug  a small 
square-beaded  loop.  Opposite,  in  the  south 
wall,  is  a similar  recess  and  window,  but  in  the 
iambs  are  two  doors,  which  by  short  passages 
lead  into  two  chambers  in  the  two  southern 
angles.  That  in  the  south-east  angle  is  7 ft.  by 
6 It.,  with  two  loops.  The  other  is  a garderobe, 
with  one  loop.  Both  are  covered  in  with  over- 
hanging slabs.  In  the  west  side  is  another 
window,  in  a recess,  similar  to  those  above  de- 
scribed,  and  a fireplace  with  a vertical  tunnel. 
In  the  east  wall  are  two  recesse?,  one  blank  and 
one  pierced  with  a loop.  From  the  jamb  of  this 
latter  a door  opens  into  a small  chamber  in  the 
north-east  angle. 

The  first-floor  is  lofty.  The  joists  and  boards 
are  gone,  and  the  walls  and  window. recesses  are 
so  thick  with  brambles  and  so  inaccessible  that 
the  details  are  not  to  be  seen.  This  floor  seems 
to  resemble  the  basement,  save  that  it  is  higher, 
and  the  windows  are  larger. 

The  remains  of  two  gables  in  the  north  and 
south  fronts  show  that  there  was  a ridge  roof, 
with  a small  window  at  each  end.  Altogether 
this  is  a very  peculiar  building,  much  more  like  a 
Scottish  than  an  English  castle.  It  is  all  of  one 
date,  probably  the  work  of  Walter  de  Hopton, 
who  died  in  1304-5,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth  and  power. 

G.  T.  C. 


BUILDING  IN  EDINBUEGH. 

While  no  new  building  of  any  importance 
baa  been  commenced  during  the  summer,  there 
IS  considerable  activity  in  the  building  trade, 
owing  to  several  great  works  in  progress,  and 
the  general  extension  of  the  city. 

The  new  cathedral  begins  to  bulk  largely ; the 
nave  is  in  course  of  being  roofed,  and  the  central 
tower  is  built  up  to  the  height  of  the  roof  ridge, 
BO  that  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  dimen* 
sions  of  that  important  feature  which  will,  when 
completed,  form  the  most  striking  object  at  the 
west  end. 

The  filling  in  of  the  windows  of  St.  Giles’s  with 
painted  glass  is  being  proceeded  with,  and  the 
great  east  window,  the  gift  of  the  Lotd  Provost, 
is  being  fitted  up  by  the  Messrs.  Ballautyne. 
The  same  firm  have  also  placed  the  first  of  a 
series  in  the  clearstory,  which  are  to  be  com- 
memorative of  the  trades  and  craftsmen  of  the 
city.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  Incorporation  of  Mary's 
Chapel,  and  contains  shields  and  emblems  of  the 
wrigbts  and  masons  upon  a lightly-outlinsd 
diaper  background. 

The  pathological  department  of  the  new  In. 
firmary  is  in  progress ; it  is  to  have  a frontage 
of  87  ft.  to  the  north,  and  consists  of  a pavilion 
two  stories  in  height,  with  a high.pitohed  roof 
and  a one-story  block  running  westward.  The 
theatre,  which  is  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
block,  is  43  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide,  and  23  ft. 
high,  and  is  calculated  to  accommodate  200 
students.  To  the  east  of  the  theatre  is  the 
demonstrating-room,  29  ft.  square,  above  which 
is  a room  of  similar  dimensions,  appropriated  to 
microsoopio  observations.  To  the  west  of  the 
theatre  is  a post-mortem  room,  with  waiting- 
rooms,  &c.,  attached.  To  the  south  of  these 
buildings,  and  to  the  west  of  the  surgical  wards, 
is  a spacious  court-yard,  surrounded  by  stores 
and  workshops ; and  to  the  south  of  these  is 
placed  the  washing-house  and  laundry,  having  a 
large  bleaohing-green  with  a southern  exposure. 
The  superintendent’s  house  is  almost  com- 
pleted; it  has  the  semblance  of  a comfortable 
villa  residence,  with  gables  and  mullioned 
windows,  and  occupies  a site  at  the  extreme  east 
of  the  ground  adjoining  the  meadow-walk. 
The  Infirmary  buildings  impress  one  by  their 
great  extent ; they  occupy  a space  of  about 
12  acres,  and  contain  every  modern  improve- 
ment devised  for  such  institutions.  The  arrange- 
ments  seem  highly  satisfactory,  but  in  so  large 
and  complicated  a group  of  buildings  nothing 
definite  can  be  said  till  they  are  put  to  the  prac- 
tical test.  The  style,  as  we  have  formerly 
stated,  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Scottish  Baronial, 
with  considerable  variety  iu  the  treatment  of 
the  various  parte. 

The  spire  and  chancel  of  All  Saints’,  Morning- 
side,  are  completed  so  far  as  the  exterior  ia 
concerned.  The  spire  is  a graceful  production, 
crooketed  in  the  npper  stage.  The  chancel  con- 
sists of  an  octagonal  apse  aud  aisles.  The  clear- 
story windows  of  two  lights  have  rich  tracery^ 
aud  are  surmounted  by  gables  between  pinnacled 
buttresses.  The  aisle  is  also  buttressed,  and 
from  these  flying  buttresses  are  thrown  to  the 
clearstory.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  somewhat 
florid,  and  hardly  unites  satisfactorily  with  the 
body  of  the  church,  which  consists  of  a nave 
of  wide  span,  without  aisles.  The  church  was 
designed  and  carried  out  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  H.  J.  Blano. 

The  Baptist  church  in  Marshall-street  ia 
completed  and  occupied.  It  contains  on  the 
ground.floor  a ball  and  other  apartments ; the 
church  being  placed  above,  is  approached  by 
two  stairoases.  There  are  three  doorways,  with 
windows  between.  The  centre  of  the  upper 
stage  is  occupied  by  a large  four-light  window 
with  circnlar  tracery  supported  by  shafts  with 
foliated  caps,  this  is  flanked  by  two-ligbt  win- 
dows with  similar  tracery.  The  centre  com- 
partment is  elevated  above  the  side  divisions, 
and  is  crowned  by  a very  bold  raking  cornice. 
In  the  interior  the  church  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  galleries,  panelled  and  enriched 
with  carved  bosses ; above  the  side  galleries  the 
roof  is  flat  and  boarded,  but  the  central  roof  is 
wagon-shaped,  and  is  also  boarded  and  divided 
into  compartments  by  trussed  principals,  spring- 
ing from  iron  shafts.  The  pulpit  takss  the  form 
of  a platform,  with  a wood  canopy  in  the  centre. 
The  style  is  Lorabardic,  the  openings  through- 
oot  are  circular-beaded,  and  spring  from  carved, 
imposts.  The  building  possesses  a marked  in- 
dividuality of  character,  and  has  been  carried 
out  consistently. 

The  Free  Tron  Church,  in  Chambers-street,  is 
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D“arly  completed.  It  exhibits  a different  phase 
of  the  Lotnbardic  style.  The  tracery  consists  of 
circular  pierced  openings,  and  the  detail  has 
I somewhat  of  a classical  leaning.  The  front 
j slevation  ia  very  rich  in  carved  detail,  but  this  is 
i nob  carried  out  in  the  east  elevation,  which  is 
I open  to  observation  from  the  thoroughfare,  and 
j should  have  had  more  attention  bestowed  upon 
i it,  and  had  some  of  the  lavish  detail  of  the  one 
! elevation  been  dispersed  over  the  other  it  would 
I have  been  to  the  advantage  of  each.  As  a 
•choroh  the  aspect  of  the  building  is  somewhat 
peculiar,  owing  to  the  feuing  plan,  -which  re- 
stricted  the  architect  to  a predetermined  outline 
<ie8igtied  for  buildings  devoted  toother  purposes  ; 
still,  however,  the  buildiog  cannot  be  mistaken 
for  other  than  it  ia.  The  interior,  which  is  fitted  up 
I with  galleries,  is  lofty  and  spacious.  It  ia  roofed 
I in  by  a vaulted  stucco  ceiling,  having  a small 
I -dome  at  the  west  end.  The  fiontsof  the  galleries 
' are  to  be  richly  moulded  and  panelled,  and  the 
pulpit  ia  to  consist  of  a broad  platform  with  a 
decorated  backing  against  the  wall  under  the 
great  east  window.  The  interior  presents  a 
good  field  for  coloured  decoration,  which  may  be 
carried  out  in  the  future  when  sufficient  funds 
are  forthcoming.  These  two  churches  are  de- 
signed by  Mr.  R.  Thornton  Shiells. 

In  a limited  competition  for  a new  United 
Presbyterian  church  at  Dalkeitb-road,  Messrs. 
Sctherland  & Walker  were  the  successful  archi- 
tects.  It  is  to  be  a Gothic  edifice  of  consider- 
able dimensions. 

At  Fouutainbridge  a new  church  for  the  Evan- 
gelical Union  was  opened  a short  time  ago.  It 
was  designed  by  the  Messrs.  Hay,  of  Liverpool, 
and  is  of  a very  simple  early  Gothic  style.  The 
doorway  is  flanked  by  triplet  windows  lighting 
the  schoolrooms,  and  three  triplet  windows  light 
a hall  above.  The  cburoh  is  placed  out  of  sight 
in  the  rear;  it  is  seated  for  a coogregatiun  of 
400,  partly  accommodated  in  a gallery  supported 
by  iron  shafts. 

At  St.  Leonard’a-sfcreefcan  Established  Church 
is  in  course  of  erection  from  the  designs  of  Mr, 
Lessels.  It  is  to  be  a plain  example  of  Early 
Gothic. 

In  Edinburgh  theatrical  enterprise  appears 
doomed  to  failure.  The  Edinburgh  Theatre, 
Castle-terrace,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom, 
the  building  of  which  was  carried  out  with  so 
mcoh  vigour,  was  not,  when  completed,  vigour- 
ously  managed,  and  was  ultimately  carried  on  at 
a loss.  The  building,  which  cost  somewhere 
about  SO.OOQl.,  has  been  sold  for  2S,700L,  a sum 
said  to  be  only  snffioient  to  meet  the  liabilities 
of  the  shareholders.  The  purchasers  are  the 
Bynod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
the  purpose  to  which  the  buildiog  is  to  be 
adapted  is  a theological  college  and  synod-hall. 
Plans  for  the  proposed  adaptation  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Dick  Peddie.  The  whole  of  the 
thick  internal  walla  may  be  retained,  allowing 
space  for  an  ample  hall,  with  an  areaof  7,320  ft., 
to  which  a floor  space  of  3,014  square  feet  may 
be  added  by  erecting  a gallery.  Around  this 
ball  would  run  two  stories,  affording  a sufficient 
accommodation  fur  class-rooms,  library,  mission, 
board  and  professors’  rooms.  The  cost  of  the 
proposed  alterations  is  estimated  at  about 
10,0001.  At  either  side  there  is  ground  extend, 
ing  to  65  ft.,  wifh  two  frontages  still  unbuilt 
upon,  and  such  portion  as  is  not  required  for 
ecoleaiastioal  purposes  remains  to  bs  disposed  of 
by  the  purohasers. 

Some  old  tenements  to  the  west  of  the  Corn 
Exchange  are  being  demolished  to  admit  of  an 
extension  of  that  building,  the  plana  of  which 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Moreham,  city 
superintendent. 

The  western  portion  of  the  new  vegetable 
markets  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  ol 
an  aquarium,  the  remaining  space  being  con. 
sidered  sufficient  for  market  purposes. 

The  internal  fittings  of  the  Union  Bank  bnild- 
ings  are  being  pushed  on,  and  it  is  expected  the 
bank  officials  will  be  able  to  gain  possessioa  in 
the  ensuing  spring. 

No  start  has  yet  been  made  with  the  new 
University  bnildings  ; an  active  canvass  is  going 
on  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  the  sum  necessary  to  secure  the 
Government  grant. 

The  new  Board  Schools  at  Dairy  are  nearly 
completed ; those  at  Mardhall-street  are  ocon- 
pied,  and  those  at  Canongate  in  progress.  New 
schools  are  contemplated  ut  St.  Leonard’s  those 
at  Marshall-street  not  having  been  found  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  district. 

Upon  the  grounds  of  Warrenden  Pttrk  new 
streets  and  terraces  are  springing  up ; the  eleva- 


tions show  a departure  from  the  stereotyped 
style,  the  sky-liues  being  broken  up  by  gables 
aud  peaked  roofs,  and  the  respective  blocks  are 
□Ob  mere  repetitions  of  each  other,  as  ia  too 
often  the  case. 

Operations  proceed  steadily  at  the  West  Ecd. 
The  grounds  of  Dean,  Drumsheagb,  and  Coats 
are  gradually  being  covered  with  fashionable 
dwellings  of  the  vernacular  type. 

Toe  environs  of  the  city  begin  to  a'isurae 
a new  aspect.  Green  pastures  are  now  bein^ 
studded  with  villas,  some  of  them  interestina 
examples  of  that  class  of  residences,  bub  the 
majority  commonplace. 

A portion  of  the  lands  of  Coltbridge,  to  the 
south  of  the  Glaagow-road,  is  being  rapidly  taken 
up,  and  here  we  see  specimens  of  each  class,  one 
at  the  south-west  angle  being  more  curious  than 
beautiful. 

'The  farthest  plot  of  thegroundsof  Merchiston, 
which  extend  about  a mile  westward  from 
Morningeide,  has  one  large  villa  in  coarse  nf 
completion,  most  of  the  sites  to  the  eastward 
being  already  occupied. 

A start  lias  been  made  upon  the  lands  of 
Craiglockhart,  which  bound  those  of  Merchiston 
on  the  west,  and  upon  these  grounds,  and  to  the 
north  of  Spyclaw-bill,  a hydropathic  establish- 
ment  is  in  progress,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Peddie  & Kinnear.  Beyond  this,  again,  upon  the 
estate  of  Dreghorn,  a villa  is  nearly  completed 
for  Mr.  Alexander  Ballanfyne,  glass-stainer. 
Ere  long  the  pretty  village  of  Colinton,  so  lately 
three  miles  from  the  city,  will  be  united  to  it  by 
a range  of  suhurbun  residences. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  Morningside, 
beyond  the  city  boundary,  and  between  the 
highway  aud  the  site  of  the  Metropolitan  Ceme- 
tery, a new  street  is  in  progress. 

Upon  the  lauds  of  Blackford  several  first-class 
villas  have  been  erected,  and  others  are  in  pro- 
g^ress;  aud  the  southern  portion  of  the  Grange 
Estate  is  for  the  moat  part  in  the  hands  of 
building  speculators. 

Active  operations  are  going  on  to  the  sooth  of 
Newiugtou.  Facing  the  old  Liberton-road  are 
four  new  terraces  of  two-storied  residences,  with 
garden  plots  in  front.  Two  of  these  are  of  the 
usual  dull,  monotonous  sort,  but  the  other  two 
are  pleasing  examples  of  their  class,  one  being 
the  first  example  here  of  the  half-timber  style. 

On  the  new  Liberton-road  the  villas  extend 
as  far  as  the  toll-bar,  and  on  the  lands  of  Preston- 
field,  overlooking  the  Queen’s  Park,  the  builders 
are  actively  at  work. 

It  is  paiuful  to  observe  that  some  speculative 
builders  have  gob  hold  of  part  of  Arniatoo.Dlaoe. 
Newington,  and  are  building  shops  upon  the 
garden  plots  in  front  of  them.  It  is  much  bo 
be  regrett-d  that  the  feu  charter  contains  no 
prohibition  against  such  a procedure,  so  that  in 
course  of  time  this  respectable  suburb,  which 
forms  an  appropriate  entry  to  the  city  from  the 
south,  may  assume  the  unattractive  aspect  of 
the  New  Cnt. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  states  that,  when  a boy,  as 
he  was  proceeding  in  company  with  relatives 
from  Edinburgh  to  Leitb,  he  ventured  to  express 
an  opinion  that  the  seaport  might  one  day  be 
united  to  the  city,  and  was  snubbed  for  talking 
nonsense.  No  one  now  would  be  considered  as 
doing  BO  were  he  to  predict  that  the  villages  of 
Cort-torpbine,  Coliotoc,  and  Liberton  would 
uliiraateiy  be  absorbed  in  the  city. 

Such  being  the  state  of  matters,  the  civio 
authorities  intend  to  apply  for  an  extension  of 
the  municipal  boundaries. 


THE  LATE  MR.  RAPHAEL  BRANDON,  : 
AND  ni3  WORKS. 

Tue  most  unhappy  end  of  the  roal'y  useful 
life  of  the  late  Mr.  Raphael  Brandon,  a name  so 
widely  known,  calls  attention,  and  painfully,  to 
many  things  which,  we  must  suppose,  attach 
unavoidably  to  professional  life,  as  ic  is  generally 
termed.  In  Mr.  Brandon’s  case  it  has  certainly 
come  to  a more  than  usually  unhappy  ending, 
but  it  must  not  be  thought  that  his  special 
troubles  and  diBappoiotmente  were  peculiar  to 
himself,  though,  may  be,  he  was  affected  more 
keenly  by  them  than  others  might  have  been. 
Many  have  had,  and  have,  troubles  quite  as 
great  as  bis,  and  indeed  greater,  and  painful 
indeed  would  it  be  to  set  them  forth;  but  a litt'e 
good  rpay  perhaps  be  done  by  calling  a moment’s 
attention  to  the  work  which  in  this  life  Mr. 
Brandou  did,  and  to  remind  the  arohitectnral 
world  vrhat  it  owes  to  him,— Mr.  Brandon,  or 
rather  we  might  perhaps  more  correctly  say  to 


the  Brothers  Brandon,  for  while  his  brother  lived 
they  constantly  worked  together,  and  what  they 
did  passed  under  the  joint  names  always  as  the 
work  of  both  of  them. 

Mr.  Raphael  Brandon  was  articled  in  1836  to 
Mr.  W,  Parkinson,  of  Sackville-street.  In  con- 
junction with  his  brother,  Mr.  Arthur  Brandon, 
he  was  the  author  of  several  books  well  known, 
and  indispensable,  at  least  at  one  time,  to  the 
professional  architect,  and  in  memory  of  him  we 
may  usefully  call  attention  to  them.  They  were, 
Hnd  yet  are,  most  useful  books,  and  supply  in- 
forraatioa  not  elsewhere  to  be  met  with.  We 
take  them  as  we  have  them  before  us.  There  ia 
first  their  nseful  book  on  “Parish  Churches,” 
consisting  of  plans  and  perspective  views  of 
English  ecclesiastical  stmetures,  the  plans 
being  drawn  toa  uniform  scale,  with  short  letter- 
press  descriptions.  The  last  number  of  this 
book  was  at  press  when  Arthur  died,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1847.  It  was  dedicated  afterwards  by  Mr. 
Brandon  to  the  memory  of  his  “one  brother.” 
It  contains  a list  of  sixty. three  churches  from 
most  of  the  counties  of  England,  with  short 
descriptions,  perhaps  too  short,  with  the  leading 
dimensions  of  each  building.  It  is  but  a few 
who  can  personally  visit  the  old  churches  of 
England,  our  “antiquities,”  and  the  gratitude 
of  those  who  cannot  must  be  accorded  to  men 
like  Raphael  Brandon  and  hia  brother,  who 
enable  such  to  get  but  a glimpse,  however 
alight,  of  what  they  hear  of,  but  oau  hardly 
expect  to  see.  There  is  no  attempt  here  to  go 
out  of  the  plain  practical  way,  and  no  effort  to 
make  of  these  useful  sketches  “pictures,”  but 
all  is  carefully  and  couecientiously  done,  and 
both  views  and  plans  are  strictly  “practical.” 

The  other  book  which  the  brothers  produced, 
and  which  has  proved  nseful  to  architects  in 
many  ways,  is  their  so-called  “Analysis  of 
Gothic  Architecture.”  This  book  is  indastriously 
illustrated  by  more  than  700  examples  of  door- 
ways, windows,  and  details  of  Ecclesiastical 
buildings.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  father  of  the 
late  Marquis  of  Morthampton.  The  book  was 
produced,  say  the  authors,  to  bo  a practical 
rather  than  an  historical  work  on  English  Church 
architecture.  Unyielding  Gothic  men  were  the 
brothers  Brandon,  for  their  preface  tells  that 
Saxon  architecture,  though  curioas,  is  but  rude 
and  barbarous  as  a constructional  system ; and 
that  even  its  successor,  the  Anglo-Norman,  has 
but  few  if  any  claims  to  our  rr-gard  and  adoption, 
aud  that  in  it  is  to  be  traced  all  the  impress  of  a 
lingering  barbarism!  And  they  further  say,  and 
it  is  nseful  to  note  this, — that  “ Continental 
Gothic,  ’ beautiful  as  it  is,  cannot  be  consistently 
associated  with  English  details,  each  possessing 
distinctive  featnres  which  it  is  impossible  to 
blend  together  without  serious  injury  to  both  of 
them.  The  illustrations  in  this  book  of  windows, 
tracery,  mouldings,  doorways,  piers,  and  arches, 
woodwork  and  metal  work,  afford  proof  of  the 
work  done  by  these  industrious  architects.  It 
is,  indeed,  a pity,  and  a thing  to  mourn  over, 
that  so  much  of  painstaking  in  life  shonld  end 

disappointment,  aud  worse  than  disappoint- 
ment. 

Another  of  the  two  brothers’  useful  books  is 
the  “ Open  Timber  Roofs  of  the  Middle  Ages,” 
with  perspective  and  working  drawings  of  some 
of  the  best  of  these  church  roofs.  There  are 
thirty-five  roofs  illustrated  in  this  book,  from 
Herts,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Gloucestershire,  Cam. 
bridgesbire,  Linoolosbire,  Leicestershire,  War- 
wickshire, and  Northamptonshire.  In  theiutro- 
duction  are  some  nseful  hints  and  information  as 
to  the  timber  roofing  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  brothers  urge  in  it  that  the  cbarches  built 
by  our  forefathers  bear  all  the  impress  of  the 
typical  and  elevating  spirit  of  Christianity  : they 
were  built  for  the  glory  of  God,  nob  merely  for 
the  convenience  of  man,  and  we  can  but  regard 
the  wrecks  that  remain  of  them  with  a feeling 
that, — 


The  book  begins  with  simple  beam  roofs,  and 
contains,  by  the  way,  the  most  useful  architec- 
tural drawings, — genraetrical  drawings, — so  that 
the  form  and  the  principle  on  which  the  roof  is 
constructed  is  plainly  and  at  a glance  visible. 
The  professional  woild  owes  a debt  to  the 
brothers  Brandon  for  this  book  especially,  for  it 
serves  the  one  usefnl  and  necessary  purpose  of 
ebowing  practically  and  constructively  what  the 
builders  of  the  Middle  Ages  really  did  with  the 
materials  they  had  at  hand,  and  bow  all  these 
materials,  whatever  they  were,  were  made  to 
harmonise.  The  extent  to  which  the  “ Analysis” 
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and  the  “Roofs”  have  been  used  as  mere 
pattern-books  is  euormons. 

WithoQt  giving  a complete  list  of  the  buildings 
designed  by  Mr.  Brandon,  there  are  three 
especially  in  iiondon,  and  within  easy  sight, 
which  may  be  enough  to  remind  the  reader  of 
his  mode  of  design,  and  of  what  he  endeavonred 
to  realise  in  Gothic  arohiteoture  as  practised  in 
these  modern  days.  There  is  the  large  ohnrch 
in  Gordon-equare,  built  for  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  Apostolio  Chnroh,  which  he  executed  in 
oonjunotion  with  Mr.  Ritchie  j it  is  not  even  yet, 
we  believe,  quite  dniahed.  There  is  the  email 
chnroh  or  chapel  in  Great  Windmill-street,  close 
to  the  Haymarket ; and  a third  in  Knightsbridge, 
unhappily  wedged  in  between  two  publio-bon&es. 
These  three  ecclesiastical  edifices  are,  perhaps, 
enough  to  enable  any  careful  observer  to  form  , 
an  idea  of  the  mode  of  design  in  the  way  of 
Gothic  church  building  practised  by  Raphael 
Brandon,  and  they  are  outcomes  of  the  books 
we  have  above  called  to  mind,  and  which,  indeed, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  preparations  for  them. 
The  Gordon-square  oburch  was  certainly  a for- 
tunate opportunity.  It  is,  as  is  well  known, 
most  solidly  built,  and  stone  has  been  used 
throughout  it,  so  that  the  roateriol,  and  that  is 
no  slight  advantage,  called  for  a little  more  than 
usual  painstaking.  This  is  not  the  opportunity 
for  the  looking  at  it  critically.  Wo  would  here 
but  cite  it  as  a noteworthy  example  of  the  ondea- 
vour  of  the  architects  to  reproduce  the  ancient 
forms,  and  that  they  took  a good  deal  of  pains 
and  expended  a good  deal  of  thought  on  it  no  one 
will  dispute  who  will  in  memoriam  look  at  it. 

The  church  in  Windmill-street,  St.  Peter’s,  we 
would  say  a few  words  further  about,  and  would 
instance  it  as  a work  showing  more  than  his 
ordinary  fancy,  and  a departure  from  conven- 
tional  and  standing  rules.  With  so  much  detail, 
and  with  some  curving  above  the  average,  it 
might  be  asked  why  does  such  a building  as  this 
fail,  from  the  hands  of  so  careful  an  architect,  to 
impress  the  looker-on  with  as  much  awe  and 
respect  as  o veritable  old  church,  so  many  of 
which  Mr.  Brandon  studied  and  measured,  and 
thusBO thoroughly  understood  ? Theanswermust 
be, — and  there  is,  in  reality,  no  other, — it  fails 
in  detail,  or  rather  iu  the  practical  working  out 
of  that  detail,  and  consequently  in  expressional 
power  over  the  mind;  and  this  not  only  over 
the  mind  of  the  professional  and  learned 
spectator,  but  that  of  the  uneducated  and  un. 
learned  looker-on.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Brandon, 
we  must  neods  say  that  be  did  see  this  short- 
coming in  modern  architectural  work,  and  thus 
it  was  that  he  was  among  the  first  of  those  who 
united  in  the  efi'ort  to  help  to  remove  it,  if 
possible,  or  at  least  to  make  the  attempt  to  do 
BO.  He  could  not  but  see,  after  examining  and 
carefully  measuring  so  many  buildings  full  of 
this  power  over  material,  that  a something  was 
wanting,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  give  a 
kindly  help  to  any  effort  made  to  remedy  present 
Bbortoomings. 

Upon  his  melancholy  death  we  hardly  like  to 
dwell ; still  it  should  be  made  to  call  attention  to 
the  uncertain  phases  of  professional  life,  and  to 
the  sometimes  nnexpeoted  termination  of  an 
apparently  prosperous  beginning.  But  it  is  easy 
to  talk.  Who,  says  the  great  play-writer,  can 
control  his  late  ? and  what  strange,  and  at  times, 
all  but  incredible  accidents, — accidents  of  a 
moment, — happen  to  dull,  and  at  times  to  de- 
stroy, the  brightest  prospects ! It  is,  indeed, 
melancholy  to  think  of  how  slight  the  causes  have 
been  which  have  iu  some  cases  disturbed,  or  even 
brought  to  an  end,  the  fairest  commenoements. 
Men  of  genius,  and  with  exceptional  powers,  have 
iu  how  many  cases  failed,  while  seemingly  duller 
minds  have  achieved  a successful  career.  In  Mr. 
Brandon’s  case,  it  is  perhaps  a little  difficult  to 
see  why  he  failed  professionally.  And  yet  we 
have  heard  him  more  than  once  regret  his  in- 
ability  to  do  all,  or  even  a jot,  to  use  his  own 
words,  of  what  he  intended  and  wished  to  do. 
But  is  not  this  a common  feeling  in  all  those  who 
try  to  do  their  best  iu  professional  and  more 
than  all  in  artistic  life  ? The  life  of  the  artist  is 
always  uncertain,  every  way  ; and  much  might, 
indeed,  here  be  urged  about  it, audits  perils  and 
uncertainties,  but  we  must  forbear,  and  learn  a 
lesson  from  this  unhappy  event.  All  cannot 
prosper  equally  well : it  requires  more  qualities 
thau  ability  to  make  a successful  man. 


Conversazione. — The  Architectural  Associa- 
tion will,  as  usual,  open  the  architeotural  season. 
The  conversazione  will  be  held  at  the  House  in 
Conduic-street,  on  Friday  next,  the  26th  inst. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

Some  members  of  the  Paris  SocUt4  Centrale 
des  Architectes  are  engaged,  we  understand,  in 
arranging  for  an  International  Congress  of 
Architects,  to  be  held  about  the  time  of  the 
presentation  of  medals  and  rewards  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  Exhibition  of  1S78.  Mr.  Charles 
Lucas,  of  8,  Boulevard  Denain,  Paris,  would  give 
any  information  that  might  be  asked  for. 


ST.  JOHN’S  CHURCH,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY. 

BR.VCING  W.I.LLS. 

A N interesting  experiment  has  just  been  tried 
at  Holloway,  and  having  been  attended  with 
success  we  lay  the  particulars  before  our  readers. 

St.  John’s  Chnroh  was  designed  by  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Barry,  and  is  of  Gothic  design,  con. 
sisting  of  a nave  supported  upon  six  arches, 
with  side  aisles,  each  containing  a gallery.  The 
tower  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  having  on 
either  side  staircases  leading  to  the  galleries,  and 
there  is  a small  ohancel  at  the  east  end.  The 
oburch  is  constructed  of  brickwork,  with  stone 
dressings,  and  internally  is  lined  with  stuooo. 
The  stratum  beneath  the  church  is  clay,  with 
beds  of  “ slipper  ” between,  and  for  some  years 
the  appearance  of  cracks  above  the  eastern 
arches  and  walla  has  given  cause  for  great 
anxiety.  Within  a few  yards  of  the  chancel  the 
South  Tottenham  Railway  has  been  constructed 
in  open  cutting,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
this  work  has  greatly  weakened  the  foundations 
of  the  structure. 

So  great  has  been  the  progress  of  the  cracks 
lately  that  the  authorities  became  very  much 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  congregation,  and 
at  last  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  close  the 
chnroh. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Ordisb,  C.E.,  having  been  consulted, 
that  gentleman  conceived  the  idea  that  further 
progress  of  the  giving  way  of  the  brickwork 
might  be  prevented  by  bracing  up  the  walls 
with  wroDght-iron  rode,  and  consequently  he 
decided  to  introduce  on  either  side  of  each  lougi- 
tudinal  wall,  just  above  the  arches,  a wrought- 
iron  rod,  3 in.  diameter,  and  having  at  each  end 
a bed-plate  the  full  thickness  of  the  walls.  The 
rods  and  cast-iron  bed-plates  were  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Handyside,  of  Derby,  whilst  the  fixing 
and  general  arrangements  were  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Dove  Brothers,  of  Islington,  the  whole 
being  under  the  personal  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Ordish. 

The  rods  having  been  attached  to  the  bed. 
plates,  the  process  of  screwing  op  was  com- 
menced on  Wednesday  week  in  the  presence  of 
many  professional  gentlemen.  Mr.  Ordish  was  of 
opinion  that,  in  order  to  equalise  the  strain  apon 
the  walls,  tbo  four  rods,  in  length  about  125  ft. 
each,  should  be  merely  attached  at  each  end,  and 
for  a bearing  of  81  ft.  should  be  allowed  to  sag 
by  their  own  weight,  and  in  screwing  up,  the 
amount  of  strain  would  thus  easily  be  ascer- 
tained. It  was  decided  that  the  rods  should  be 
tightened  up  to  within  in.  of  their  horizontal 
line. 

The  whole  operation  took  about  five  hours, 
and  gradually  the  ugly  cracks  were  observed  to 
close,  and  by  evening  the  screwing  up  was 
satisfactorily  accomplished. 

As  we  have  said,  Mr.  Ordisb  personally  super- 
intended the  work,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hess,  who 
watched  the  behaviour  of  the  rods  and  internal 
structures. 


LARGE  BLOCK  OP  SHOP  AND  OFFICE 
BUILDINGS  IN  FINSBURY. 

When  the  extension  of  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way from  Moorgate. street  to  Bishopsgate  was  in 
progress,  the  railway  company  contemplated  the 
erection  of  an  extensive  new  hotel  on  the  site 
belonging  to  them  in  front  of  the  Moorgate-street 
Station,  under  which  the  railway  passes.  The 
project  was,  however,  abandoned,  and  the  laud 
has  been  leased  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Cave,  builder,  who 
is  at  present  erecting  a very  extensive  block  of 
shop  and  office  property  on  the  site,  which,  when 
completed,  will  be  a very  promineut  feature  in 
the  architectural  character  of  the  locality.  The 
block  will  have  three  distinct  frontages,  all  con. 
taining  shops  on  the  ground  floor,  with  offices  or 
other  places  of  business  on  the  upper  floors. 
The  principal  elevation  in  Piusbury. pavement, 
immediately  opposite  the  Circus,  will  be  185  ft. 
in  length,  and  60  ft.  in  height  to  the  cornice,  the 
central  portion  of  the  elevation,  which  will  be 


surmounted  by  a olook-tower,  being  76  ft.  high. 
The  building  will  contain  four  stories  above  tbo 
ground.floor  portion  of  the  structure,  the  latter 
being  carried  up  in  Portland  stone,  with  polished 
red  granite  columns.  The  npper  portion  of  the 
elevation  is  in  Bath  stone.  Each  story  above  the 
ground  floor  has  a range  of  sixteen  lofty  win- 
dows, the  dormers  being  alternately  pedimonted 
and  arched,  with  vases  between  them.  The 
main  cornice, projecting  2 ft.  beyond  the  general 
frontage-line,  will.be  supported  on  ornamentally- 
carved  trusses,  and  there  will  also  be  a free 
introduotion  of  carving  iu  other  portions  of  the 
elevation.  At  each  end  of  the  elevation  there  is 
a Mansard  roof,  surmounted  by  iron  orestiDg. 

At  the  north  and  south  of  the  elevation,  on  each 
side  of  the  shop  frontages,  there  are  two  open 
passages,  10  ft.  in  width,  forming  arcades, 
leading  into  Little  Moorfields,  and  which  will 
also  form  the  approach  to  the  Moorgate. 
street  Station  from  Finsbury-pavement,  and  on 
each  side  of  these  arcades  there  will  be  shops  in 
addition  to  those  in  the  several  frontages  of  the 
building.  With  the  exception  of  the  central 
clock . tower,  the  Little  Moorfields  frontage 
is  uniform  with  that  facing  the  Pavement,  and 
of  the  same  length,  with  an  equal  number  of 
shops  on  the  ground  floor.  The  return  elevation 
at  the  north  end,  in  Short-street,  is  also  of  the 
same  character,  and  58  ft.  in  depth,  the  depth 
of  the  building  at  the  south  end  being  70  ft., 
and  the  whole  oontaining  aground  area  of  about 
11,000  superficial  feet.  The  entire  number  of 
shops  on  the  ground  floor  iu  the  several  frontages 
and  aroades  will  be  thirty,  whilst  each  of  the  j 
upper  floors  will  contain  ten  suites  of  offices,  of  | 
four  and  five  rooms  each,  there  being  forty-five  1 
apartments  on  each  floor,  or  an  aggregate  on  the  i 
several  floors  of  200  in  number.  In  tho  centre  | 
of  the  building  there  is  an  open  space  or  well-  \ 
hole,  carried  up  from  the  ground  to  the  roof,  in  ' 
order  to  give  light  to  different  apartments.  ] 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Joseph  & Pearson,  J 
of  Coleman-street,  and,  as  already  stated,  the  ' 
buildings  are  being  erected  by  Mr.  Cave,  the 
owner,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Stock- 
ing as  foreman.  The  estimated  cost  is  from, 
45,000L  to  50,0001. 


NEW  STREET  IN  KENSINGTON. 

A STREET  improvement  of  some  importance  is 
about  to  be  effected  in  Kensington.  In  the 
arrangements  for  the  erection  of  the  new  vioar- 
age.house  which  has  just  been  completed,  the 
Kensington  Vestry  obtained  possession  of  the 
old  vicarage  site,  aoda  quantity  of  the  adjoining 
grounds,  near  the  junction  of  Churoh.street  and 
Church. lane,  for  the  purpose  of  coostruoting  a 
new  main  thoroughfare  northwards,  in  the 
direction  of  Notting.hill  and  Uxbridge-road. 
During  the  last  few  days  the  materials  of  the  old 
vicarage-honse  have  been  sold  by  Messrs. 
Eversfield  & Co.,  and  the  building  is  now  in 
course  of  demolition,  preparatory  to  the  laying, 
out  of  the  new  thoroughfare,  which  is  intended 
to  be  of  considerable  width,  and  will  be  the 
means  of  opening  out  an  improved  commnnioa. 
tion  for  vehicular  traffic  between  High-street, 
Kensington,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Notting- 
hill-gate.  A portion  of  the  land  which  formed 
a portion  of  tbo  vicarage-grounds,  immediately 
adjoining  the  intended  new  thoronghfare,  is,  we 
underacand,  to  be  laid  out  for  the  erection  of 
residences  of  a high  class. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Wellingborough  Second  Grade  Schools. — 
Upwards  of  thirty  designs  were  sent  in  for 
the  above.  After  careful  consideration  by  the 
governors,  the  number  was  reduced  to  three, 
those  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Brown,  Mr.  R.  Speeohly,  and 
another,  when  the  final  selection  was  made  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Brown.  The  designs  have  been 
publicly  exhibited  in  Wellingborough. 

New  Church  of  St.  Fhilip,  Trippett,  Hull. — By 
invitation,  a limited  number  of  architects  re- 
cently submitted  designs  in  competition,  under 
motto,  for  the  above  chnroh,  which  is  to  seat 
600  persons.  The  design  marked  “ Experlo 
crede  ” has  been  selected  by  the  committee  as 
the  best,  and  it  is  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
Its  authors  are  Messrs.  W.  Botterill  & Son,  of 
Hull,  architects. 


Trade  Book. — Tho  General  Catalogue  issued 
by  the  well-known  engineers,  Hayward  Tyler  & 
Co.,  of  Upper  WbitecrosB-street,  is  illustrated, 
and  inoludes  prices,  so  that  it  would  be  found 
useful  by  many  of  our  readers. 
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NEW  CUMBERLAND  UNION  BANK,  HALTWHTSTLE. Mr.  D.  Birkett,  Arcritect. 


NEW  CUMBERLAND  UNION  BANK. 
HALTWHISTLE. 


Tnis  building,  just  erected,  ia  one  of  the 
Beversl  branch  eEttabliehmenta  of  the  Cumberland 
Union  Banking  Company,  whose  bead  offices  are 
in  Carlisle.  It  occupies  a 6ne  business  position  in 
the  very  centre  of  Haltwhistle.  The  style  of  archi. 
teotnre  adopted  is  a modification  of  Elizabethan, 
the  materials  being  whitelooal  stone,  with  red  base 
and  string.oonrses.  The  bnilding  is  admitted 
to  be  a great  improvement  in  Haltwhistle. 

The  builders  were  Messrs.  Turner  & Hodgson, 
of  Alston,  Mr.  Liddell,  of  Haltwhistle,  doing  the 
joiner’s  work  and  fittings,  which  ate  obiefiy  of 
pitch  pine,  mahogany,  and  oak.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  D.  Birkett,  of  Carlisle.  The  cost  was 
about  2,0001.  


MONUMENT  OF  BISHOP  RODOLPH  VON 
SCHERENBERG,  Wt'RZBURG  CATHE- 
DEAL. 

Of  all  the  various  kinds  of  monuments  erected 
to  commemorate  the  dead  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
there  is  perhaps  none  which  lent  itself  so  well 
to  the  display  of  the  scnlptor’s  skill  as  the 
upright  effigy  po  common  in  the  churches  of 
Southern  and  Eastern  Germany.  The  example 
which  we  illustrate  in  our  present  number  is  a 


I remarkably  noble  and  interesting  one.  It  is  to 
! be  seen  in  the  Cathedral  of  Wurzburg,  in 
Bavaria,  and  represents  one  of  the  former 
Prince-Bishops,  who  for  nearly  eight  oentnries 
ruled  the  town  and  principality  of  Wurzburg. 
The  person  here  presented  is  Prince-Bishop 
! Rodolph-von-Scherenberg.  The  monument  is 
I composed  of  red  Salzburg  marble,  with  the  ex- 
' oeption  of  the  canopy  and  basement,  which  are 
of  lithographic  stone.  The  date  of  this  fine  work 
is  1495,  and  the  sonlptor  was  Tilman  Rbiemen- 
sohneider,  a native  of  the  town,  who  is  best 
known  by  his  chief  work,  the  monument  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  II.  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bamberg. 
His  works,  however,  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  this  part  of  Germany;  those  which  we 
know  best  are,  in  addition  to  the  two  before 
' named,  the  statnes  of  the  apostles  round  the 
columns  of  the  ilarienkapelle  at  Wurzburg ; the 
, gronp  of  “The  Fourteen  Saints-Defendera ’’  in 
' the  Hof-Spital-Kirohe;  the  monument  of  Prince- 
Bishop  L.  von  Bibra,  in  Wurzburg  Cathedral ; 
, the  altar  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  St.  James’s 
Church,  Rothenberg ; a“Pieta,”  in  the  chnrch 
at  Heidingsfeld;  and  the  “Last  Judgment,’’ 
over  the  doorway  to  the  Charnel. chapel  at 
! Oohsenfartb. 

The  monument  of  Bishop  von  Scherenberg 
shows  several  peonliarities  of  eoclesiasticHl  cos- 
tome  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  Tue  first  of 


I these  is  the  singular  fact  that  the  mitre  is  not  of  | 
the  usual  Gothic  form,  but  of  what  we  are  in  the  i 
I habit  of  supposing  to  be  the  modern  Roman  form,  ; 
, It  is  very  wide  and  large,  and  the  two  points  are 
' joined  at  the  top.  The  mitre  is  adorned  with 
^ a representation  of  the  Annunciation.  The 
■ohasuble  is  quits  plain,  which  is  very  remark- 
able, and  has  no  collar,  so  that  the  umioe  is 
! very  clearly  seen  above  it.  Over  the  chasuble, 

I which  is  very  large,  and  pointed  in  front,  is  a 
j very  peculiar  ornament,  similar  in  shape  to  the 
I pallium  worn  by  archbishops,  only  instead  of 
being  marked  by  five  crosses,  it  has  npon  one 
arm  the  monogram  “ I.H.S.”  ; on  the  other,  the 
word  “ Maria  ” ; and  upon  the  straight  piece 
which  hangs  down,  the  name  “ Killianns,” — in 
reference  to  St.  Killian,  an  Irish  monk  who  con- 
verted Wurzburg  to  Christianity,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  here.  This  singular  pallium  is  seen 
upon  all  the  old  monuments  of  the  Prince- 
Bishops  of  Wiirzbnrg,  but  we  are  unable  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  this  singular  orna- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  costume.  Below  the 
chasuble  is  seen  the  dalmatic;  but  as  it  ia 
I shown  the  same  length  as  the  tunic,  the  two 
' vestments  look  like  one.  Below  this  is  seen  the 
alb,  which  is  very  long  and  perfectly  plain.  The 
crosier,  which  is  very  large,  is  held  in  the  left 
hand,  and  bus  a veil  attached  to  it.  The  right 
hand  of  the  figure  rests  upon  a large  two-handed 
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brord.  The  sword  and  the  crosier  denote  that 
qe  person  represented  had  both  spiritual  and 
xmporal  jurisdiction.  The  face,  which  is  an- 
Jmbtedly  a portrait,  and  a very  life-like  one,  is 
iughtlf  coloured,  and  the  borders  and  fringes 
^e  gilded. 

»)  The  other  monument  in  the  same  cathedral,  by 
(iltnan  Rhiemenechneider, — that,  namely,  to 
♦ ishop  von  Bibra, — dates  from  the  jearl52l5 
iid  though  the  outline  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
tishop  von  Soberenberg,  the  detail  is  quite 
Lenaissance  in  character. 

i — 

laE  PRESENT  STATE  OB'  BALLOONING. 

II  Now  and  then  we  hear  of  ostensible  flying, 
iaohinea,  to  be,  however,  only  disappointed, 
if  a more  practical  nature  are  the  various 
Itperiments  carried  on  with  balloons  ; and  the 
I sit  to  Europe  of  the  American  aeronaut  Lewis 
I ith  a “ manageable  ” balloon,  i.e.,  a balloon 

Iat  may  be  steered,  has  once  more  directed 
:tentioa  to  ballooning.  An  account  by  Herr 
Icbueler,  lieutenant  of  Engineers,  on  the  present 
ate  of  aerial  navigation  and  the  use  of  balloons 
IT  war  purposes,  recently  published,  will  conse- 
pently  be  read  with  interest.  We  do  not  intend 
enter  as  fully  as  the  writer  has  done  on  the 
ilitary  aspect  of  the  question,  merely  oonflning 
uraelves  to  his  remarks  as  for  as  they  are  of 
terest  to  non-military  readers. 

The  balloons  of  the  present  day,  as  need  by 
Dxwell,  the  brothers  Godard,  and  Professor 
liese,  and  snoh  as  have  up  to  the  present  also 
ben  applied  for  war  purposes,  are  large  pear- 
taped  sacks,  made  of  silk,  rendered  air-cight  by 
lyers  of  especially.prepared  varnish,  and  which 
le  filled  with  ordinary  coal-gas  or  hydrogen-gas, 
lid  covered,  with  a view  to  greater  resistanoe, 
a networkof  ropes.  The  latter  carries  at  the 

twer  end  of  the  balloon  a ring,  to  which  is 
spended  the  oar  containing  the  aeronaut.  At 
e top  of  the  balloon  is  a valve  regulated  by  a 
, pe,  below  is  a supply-pipe  which  may  be  closed, 
ne  oar  is  provided  with  ssud-bags  as  ballast,  at 
cast  two  grappling  irons  or  anchors  with  ropes, 
t height.measnring  barometer,  and,  as  a means 
I escape,  a parachute  for  each  passenger.  The 
Itter  is  in  the  form  of  an  umbrella,  is  made  of 
rong  taffety,  opens  out  to  a breadth  of  about 
) ft.,  and  carries  on  cords  a small  oar,  which 
oeives  the  aoronant.  The  parachute  opens  out 
I it  descends,  and  arrives  slowly,  and,  in  conse- 
lenoe  of  a pipe  fixed  in  the  centre,  also  at  a 
liform  speed,  at  the  ground. 

If  the  total  weight  of  such  a balloon,  when 
lied,  is  less  than  the  volume  of  air  displaced  by 
s it  rises  in  accordance  with  the  Arohimedian 
•inoiple.  The  power  propelling  the  balloon 
)ward8  requires  practically  an  excess  of  3 per 
■nt.,  BO  as  to  prevent,  by  a sufficient  velocity  of 
arting,  its  being  thrown  against  houses  or  trees, 
lie  air  becomes  more  rarefied  the  higher  the 
dloon  ascends,  the  gas  in  the  balloon  expanding 
the  same  degree.  The  aeronaut,  consequently, 
ust,  before  starting,  fill  bis  balloon  only  two- 
irds  of  its  volume.  Arrived  at  a certain  height, 
e balloon  is  tightly  expanded,  without  losing 
i rising  tendency.  If  the  supply.pipe  is  now 
Dsed,  a pressure  arises;  if  it  is  open,  as  is 
lually  the  case,  the  gas  in  excess  escapes.  In 
)th  cases,  the  balloon  arrives  finally  at  a height 
. which  an  equilibrinm  is  established  between 
e balloon  and  the  volume  of  air  displaced.  It 
en  ceases  to  ascend,  but  it  continues  to  float 
) and  down  in  slow,  wave-like  motions.  If  the 
TOnaut  desires  to  rise  still  higher,  he  throws 
tt  ballast.  If  ho  wishes  to  descend,  he  opens 
le  valve,  part  of  the  gas  escapes,  and  the 
dioon  fails,  until,  by  throwing  ont  ballast,  it  is 
’ain  made  to  ascend.  This  proceeding  may  be 
•ntinued  as  long  as  there  is  a sufficient  store  of 
liB  and  ballast,  but  of  course  not  for  very  long, 
acanse,  besides  by  opening  the  valve,  loss  takes 
jacealsobyimperfeot  air-tightness  and  diffusion. 

I As  long  as  no  steering  apparatus  is  invented, 
le  balloon  can  bo  directed  solely  by  seeking 
r corresponding  air-corrente,  consequently  by 
ell-timed  ascending  or  descending  in  contrary 
rectioDS.  It  follows  from  this  that  aerial  navi- 
ition,  as  long  as  no  greater  control  over  the 
ovements  of  the  balloon  is  obtained  than  has 
>en  done  up  to  the  present,  will  be  of  little 
actical  use  in  warfare. 

The  author  enters  npon  a history  of  the  ap. 
ioation  of  balloons  for  war  porposes,  into 
hich,  as  has  been  observed  already,  it  is  not 
ir  intention  to  follow  him  closely.  But  the 
blloon  became  of  such  great  practical  use  during 
elate  Franco-German  war,  and  especially  in 


the  siege  of  Paris,  when  it  served  to  the  besieged 
as  the  only  practicable  means  for  oommunicating 
with  the  outer  world — though  the  latter,  after 
several  failures,  had  to  abandon  the  attempt  to 
reach  the  invested  city  by  balloons— that  we 
may  be  permitted  to  shortly  describe  the  way  in 
which  they  were  utilised  for  postal  intercourse. 
The  close  investment  of  Paris  depriving  the  city 
of  all  other  means  of  cornmnnioating  with  the 
provinces  except  by  the  air,  the  postmaster- 
general  of  Paris,  if.  Rampon,  assisted  by  ex. 
perienced  acronants,  such  as  Godard,  father  and 
BOD,  Nadar,  and  others,  organised  already  at  the 
end  of  September  a postal  service  by  balloon  on 
the  largest  scale.  The  balloons  were  made  of  a 
material  similar  to  home-made  linen,  and  called 
“ peroaline,”  saturated  with  linseed-oil  varnish  ; 
they  were  provided  with  a network  of  tarred 
rope,  a car,  and  the  required  apparatus,  and  bad 
a contents  of  70,000  cubic  feet.  Their  cost  was 
4,000  francs  (1601.)  each,  and  they  were  manu- 
factured at  the  rate  of  one  every  other  day,  a 
sufficient  number  of  aeronauts  being  provided  by 
the  training  institution  especially  established  for 
the  purpose.  Each  balloon  was  capable  ofoarry- 
iug  two  or  three  persons,  from  440  to  880  lb.  of 
letters,  and  a few  carrier  pigeons,  after  the  em- 
ployment of  dogs,  trusting  to  their  instinct  for 
finding  their  homes,  and  loading  them  with 
despatches.  Lad  turned  out  a failure. 

In  this  manner,  in  the  time  from  September 
23,  1870,  to  January  28,  1871,  consequently, 
in  about  a hundred  days,  sixty-four  balloons 
with  358  carrier  pigeons  were  sent  off.  Of  tbese 
balloons,  46  arrived  safely,  of  which  four  in  Bel- 
gium and  one  in  Ilollancl ; ten  were  partly  lost, 
i.e.,  the  balloon  was  lost,  letters  and  crew  being 
saved ; eight  were  entirely  lost,  six  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  two  into  the  sea.  Of 
the  358  carrier  pigeons,  altogether  but  fifty-six 
(of  which  only  thirty  proved  effective)  returned 
to  Paris.  This  unfavourable  result  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  unusually  severe  winter,  the  con- 
tionaJ  discharges  within  the  line  of  outposts,  as 
well  as  to  the  foot  that  only  a very  limited 
number  of  really  good  and  trained  carrier  pigeons 
was  available  in  Paris.  At  first  only  small 
despatches  could  be  entrusted  to  the  pigeons, 
which  were  written  on  pieces  of  extremely  fine 
taffeta,  put  into  a quill,  and  tied  to  a tail  feather, 
until  M.  Dragron  succeeded  in  utilising  his  in- 
vention of  producing  microscopic  photographs. 
He  left  for  this  purpose  the  capital,  on  November 
21,  1870,  by  a balloon,  and  established  nt  Tours 
a large  atelier  for  miorophotography.  By  means 
of  his  instruments  he  was  enabled  to  reduce, 
within  two  seconds,  twelve  to  sixteen  printed 
folio  pages,  with  from  4,000  to  5,000  despatches 
of  twenty  letters  each,  on  a despatch  leaf  of  skin 
paper,  1-3  in.  by  2 in.  large,  and  weighing 
0'77  grain.  Twenty  of  theseskins  were  despatched 
by  a oarrier-pigeon  in  the  manner  described  to 
tbe  address  of  the  central  telegraph-office  at 
Paris,  where  they  were,  after  arrival,  magnified 
500  times  on  a white  wall  by  means  of  the  eiectrio 
light,  copied,  and  forwarded  to  the  persons 
addressed. 

Though  the  balloon  wag  thus  practically  uti. 
Used  by  the  besieged  city,  it  has  failed  hitherto 
almost  entirely  as  an  engine  of  war,  as  the 
author  points  out.  We  learn  from  him  that  its 
application  as  such  is  practicable  only  in  two 
forms  : (1)  as  the  captive  balloon,  either  for 
reconnoitring  and  observation  of  the  enemy,  or 
as  a station  for  photographic  survey ; (2)  tbe 
freely.moving  balloon,  either  as  a means  of  com- 
mnnication,  where  tbe  latter  cannot  be  effected 
on  the  ground,  or  as  a destructive  engine  of  war, 
from  which  explosive  materials  are  thrown.  But 
to  be  perfectly  safe  and  practicable,  four  condi- 
tions have  to  be  fulfilled.  It  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  made  of  a material  proof  against  all 
atmospheric  influences.  It  must  next  bo  easy  of 
transport  and  readily  filled.  It  must  carry  at 
least  two  persons  and  the  necessary  apparatus. 
Finally,  and  most  essentially,  it  must  be  provided 
with  an  efficient  steering  apparatus  for  directing 
and  controlling  its  movements.  Tbe  first  of 
those  oonditioDS  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  The 
second  has  only  partially  been  secured,  while  for 
war  purposes  the  difficulty  of  filling  the  balloon 
whenever  required  has  yet  to  be  surmounted. 
The  third  conditionbas  been  successfully  accom. 
piished.  As  regards  the  final  and  essential 
condition,  that  of  directing  and  controlling  its 
movements,  some  progress  has  been  made,  as 
we,  with  the  help  of  the  writer,  hope  to  be  able 
to  demonstrate.  i 

In  investigating  the  present  state  of  aerial 
navigation  and  the  perfection  at  which  ballooning 
has  attained,  we  are  guided  by  two  consideru- . 


tions.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  see  how  far 
it  has  been  found  practicable  so  to  regulate  the 
rising  and  falling  of  tbe  balloon  within  a range 
of,  say,  500  ft.  to  1,000  ft.  as  to  be  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  discharge  of  gas  or  ballast. 
Next — and  this,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,, 
is  a very  important  principle — what  has  been 
done  in  the  direction  of  guiding  or  " navigating 
the  balloon  in  the  air?  The  first  of  these  con- 
ditions  has  been  approached  in  a practical 
manner  by  two  Frenchmen,  MBI.  Meusnier  and 
Joulie,  who  have  thrown  out  suggestions  which 
have  already  been  practically  tested.  The  first, 
named  aeronaut  proposes  to  close  up  the  lower 
opening  of  the  supply-hoso  of  tbe  balloon 
entirely,  and  to  maintain  a permanent  super- 
pressure,  thus  preserving  the  volume  of  tbe 
balloon  in  all  positions.  To  effect  the  rising  or 
falling  of  the  balloou  by  increasing  or  reducing 
respectively  its  speoifio  weight,  he  introduces  in 
the  balloon  an  entirely  independent  space,  or  a 
second  balloon,  into  which  atmospheric  air  is 
either  pumped  or  from  which  it  is  let  out  by  a 
valve.  The  engiueer  Joulie,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
stead of  carrying  ballast,  introduces  into  the  oar 
an  iron  reservoir,  the  sides  of  which  are  capable 
of  resisting  a pressure  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
atmospheres.  In  order  to  reduce  the  rising  pro- 
pensity of  the  balloon,  gas  is  forced  from  the 
balloon  into  the  reservoir,  by  means  of  a con. 
densing  pump.  On  tbe  other  hand,  by  opening 
a valve,  the  condensed  gas  is  permitted  to  return 
into  the  balloon,  and  tbe  latter  rises  again. 

The  second  requirement,  the  means  of  guiding 
the  balloon,  is  more  difficult  to  provide.  The  first 
question  that  suggests  itself  is  how  to  guide  a 
freely-snspended  balloon.  Like  a soap-bubble,  it 
will  follow  each  current  of  the  atmospheric  strata 
in  which  it  may  happen  to  be.  The  aeronaut 
does  not  feel  even  the  highest  wind,  as  long  as  it 
does  not  occur  in  gusts,  and  only  notices  the 
progress  of  the  balloon  by  observing  the  earth’s 
surface  below  him.  To  provide  such  a balloon 
with  sails  and  steering  apparatus  would  be  per- 
fectly useless. 

But  the  case  changes  entirely  if  a velocity  of 
its  own,  if  ever  so  small,  but  independent  of  the 
surrounding  air — or,  in  other  words,  steering 
power — is  imparted  to  the  floating  apparatus.  The 
rudder,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  meets  with  resist- 
ance in  the  air,  tbe  latter  exercising  a pressure 
upon  it.  It  follows  from  this  that  tbe  manage, 
ableness  of  a balloon  is  intimately  conneoted 
with  its  movement.  It  has  lately  been  demon- 
strated,  both  theoretically  by  calculation  and 
practically  by  experiment,  that  it  is  possible  to 
propel  as  well  as  steer  the  balloon  by  means  ofa 
motor  similar  to  a ship’s  screw.  The  following 
will  show  bow  it  has  been  tried  to  solve  the 
problem.  The  balloon  of  Dupuy  de  Ldme  is  con. 
struoted  with  an  inner  air-bag  on  Meusnier’s 
principle;  it  has  the  form  of  around  body  pointed 
at  the  bow  and  stern,  a length  of  131  ft.,  its 
largest  cross-section  being  47  ft.  The  principal 
balloon  (balloyi  porteur)  has  two  valves,  the 
smaller  one  only  one.  The  ends  of  tbe  network 
surrounding  the  balloon  are  connected  with  two 
poles  running  in  tbe  direction  of  its  length,  to 
which  the  oar  is  suspended.  Above  the  latter, 
between  it  and  the  poles,  tbe  screw  is  fastened 
in  a frame,  and  is  moved  by  means  of  gearing 
from  the  car  by  hand.  The  screw  has  a diameter 
of  26  ft.,  an  equal  elevation,  and  four  blades 
3 ft.  3 in.  wide.  The  blades  consist  of  a wooden 
frame  covered  with  silk  taffety.  In  the  car  is  a 
ventilator,  connected  with  the  small  balloon  by 
a hose.  A sail  is  fastened  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  balloon,  by  whioh  the  latter  is  steered,  and 
which  is  worked  from  the  car  by  a running  rope. 
The  total  volume  of  the  balloon  is  136,000  oubio 
feet;  from  this  a tenth  part,  or  13,600  cubic 
feet,  must  be  deducted  for  the  bag,  and  there 
remain  122,400  oubio  feet,  which,  if  filled  with 
coal-gas,  represent  a lifting-power  of  5,623  Ib. 
The  total  burden  carried  by  the  balloon,  iucluding 
the  screw,  six  men  for  turning  it,  a helmsman,  a 
captain,  and  an  observer,  is  5,463  lb.,  thus  leaving 
the  3 par  cent,  of  rising  power  required  for 
the  start.  To  prevent  the  wind  from  changing 
tbe  form  of  the  balloon,  a oertaiu  excess  of  pres  - 
sure  is  always  maintained. 

In  a calm  the  balloon  moves  with  a speed  of 
about  7 ft.  per  second,  equal  to  a force  of  about 
200  foot-pounds.  At  a speed  of  twenty-one 
revolutions  the  screw  attains  the  force  exerted, 
by  four  men,  with  two  men  as  a shift.  If  there 
is  no  wind,  or  only  a wind  the  velocity  of  which 
is  Ifss  than  7 ft.  per  second,  the  balloon  may  be 
moved  in  any  direction;  in  a strong  wind,  how- 
ever, only  a certain  deviation  is  possible, 
decreasing  with  the  force  of  the  wind. 
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The  air-bag  is  filled  at  starting  with  atmo- 
spherio  air,  the  large  balloon  with  ordinary  gas. 
The  higher  the  balloon  rises,  the  less  becomes 
the  atmospheric  pressure ; consequently  the 
pressure  in  the  interior  of  the  balloon  must  also 
be  diminished.  This  is  effected  by  allowing  the 
air  to  escape  from  the  bag,  until,  arrived  at  a 
certain  height  (2,822  ft.)  it  is  quite  empty.  The 
balloon  continues  rising,  its  power  exceeding  the 
weight  it  carries  by  3 per  cent.  The  excess  of 
pressure  of  the  gas  taking  place  now  is  com- 
pensated for  by  allowing  escape  at  the  valves. 
The  rising  will  continue  until  the  propelling  force 
becomes  equal  to  tbe  burden,  i.e.,  if  a height  of 
.3,60J  ft.  is  reached.  If  through  any  cause  a 
decrease  of  tbe  power  to  rise  takes  place,  the 
anparatus  begins  to  fall  ; in  consequence  of 
which  the  gas  in  the  balloon  becomes  condensed. 
To  keep  it  expanded,  air  must  be  introduced 
into  the  bag.  If  it  is  desired  to  ascend  again, 
ballast  must  be  thrown  out. 

Tbe  first  trial  with  such  a balloon  took  place 
on  Febrnary  12,  1872,  during  n strong  gale  from 
the  sonth.west.  An  ordinary  compass  was  fixed 
in  the  oar  for  the  helmsman;  a mariner’s  com- 
pass  served  for  observing  the  coarse.  The  report 
of  tbe  trial  was  satisfactory.  The  balloon  tra- 
velled sixty. six  English  miles  in  two  hours. 

Herr  Hiiulein,  of  Mainz,  constructed  a balloon 
on  the  same  principle ; only  he  employed,  instead 
of  band-power,  a gas-engine  by  Lenoir.  Full 
particulars  of  his  balloon  have  already  appeared 
in  these  columns,*  but  its  principal  featnres  may 
be  recalled.  Tne  Lenoir  engine  requires  no 
boiler,  no  water  for  feeding  the  latter,  and  no 
fuel ; io  moves  the  piston  in  the  cylinder  by 
means  of  a mixture  of  air  aud  hydrogen-gas, 
exploded  by  an  electric  spark.  The  spark  is 
produced  by  an  induction  apparatus.  Biinleiti’a 
machine  has  four  snoh  cylinders,  of  together 
4 horse-power,  weighs  410  1b.,  aud  is  made  of 
cast  steel,  wi'h  the  exception  of  tbe  cylinders, 
which  are  of  copper.  It  is  fed  with  gas  from  the 
balloon,  tbe  ascending  power  of  which  is  thereby 
not  affected.  Tbe  cooling  of  the  cylinders,  which 
soon  get  hot,  is  effected  by  33  gallons  of  water, 
taken  on  one  side  from  the  cylinders  by  a pump 
moved  by  the  machine,  conducted  round  the  car 
over  fine  wirework,  and  thus  replenisliLug  coo- 
tinnally  the  healed  water. 

Tbe  model  tried  in  1871  at  Mainz  answered 
all  requirements.  Unfortunately,  the  larger 
balloon,  constructed  on  the  same  principles,  was 
totally  destroyed  a few  years  ago,  during  a 
storm,  at  Briinn  (Moravia),  and  want  of  means 
has  hitherto  prevented  Herr  Hiiulein  from 
attempting  tbe  construction  of  another  one.  It 
might  be  mentioned  that  the  idea  of  a fish-bellied 
balloon,  provided  with  screw  and  rudder,  is  not 
the  invention  of  M.  de  Lome,  but  was  carried 
into  practical  effect  several  times  before  him. 
Tbe  idea  made  ira  appearance  in  Germany, 
already  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  in  1852  was 
turned  to  practical  use  in  France,  by  M.  Giffard. 

Tbe  new  wmld  also  has  contributed  to  the 
efforts  of  solving  the  difficult  problem  of  aerial 
navigation.  Mr.  Rufus  Porter  built  a model  of  the  ! 
form  of  a cigar,  27  ft.  long  and  -i  ft.  6 in.  broad, 
and  provided  witb  an  ordinary  small  steam- 
engine  moving  two  ships’  screws.  It  was  steered 
by  a four-bladed  rudder.  The  balloon  was  made 
of  varnisbed  linen,  its  form  being  preserved  from 
inside  by  twelve  poles.  The  trials  were  so  suc- 
cessful that  Porter  built  a balloon  of  large  dimen. 
sions.  Everything  was  ready  for  filling  when  it 
torned  out  that  the  varnish  had  destroyed  the 
linen  to  such  a degree  as  to  render  it  incapable 
of  resisting  the  pressure  from  within.  Mr. 
iloriotte,  of  S-in  Fiaucisco,  also  constructed  a 
balloon,  38  ft.  long  aud  11  ft.  broad,  which  was 
provided  on  both  sides  with  sails,  and  moved  by 
a Bmikll  steam-engine.  Tbe  model  turned  out  so 
successful  that  an  aerial  steam  navigation  com- 
pany was  started  at  once.  Although  the  com- 
pany intended  to  have  a large  balloon  con- 
Btruoted  after  Porter’s  model,  aud  the  latter  was 
said  to  have  discovered  a more  suitable  varnish, 
nothing  farther  has  transpired  respecting  them. 
It  seems  hardly  possible  that  his  invention  will 
stand  a praotical  test,  since  the  placing  of  a 
steam-engine  directly  under  a balloon  filled  with 
gas  mast  be  extremely  dangerous. 

One  more  construction,  that  of  Dr.  Andrews, 
remains  to  be  mentioned,  if  only  on  account  of 
its  novelty  ; it  differs  entirely  in  its  principle 
of  propulsion  from  all  former  designs.  Dr. 
Andrews’s  aerial  machine  consists  of  three 
cylindrical  balloons,  pointed  at  the  bow,  each 
98  ft.  long,  aud  of  a diameter  of  20  ft.,  which 
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are  fastened  together  horizontally,  side  by  side, 
thus  forming  a raft.  This  raft  is  provided  with 
a rudder  and  a car,  on  the  floor  of  which  a pair 
of  rails  is  fastened,  upon  which  runs  a wagon 
carrying  the  ballast.  If  the  wagon  is  pushed 
towards  the  stern  of  the  car,  the  effect  is  to 
place  the  whole  apparatus  at  an  angle  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  degrees  towards  the  horizon.  On 
throwing  oat  ballast,  the  balloon,  in  rising,  is 
propelled,  because  it  offers  to  the  air  an  oblique 
plane.  Arrived  at  a certain  height,  gas  is 
allowed  to  escape,  and  the  apparatus,  like  a 
hawk  with  steadily  extended  wings,  shoots 
forward  while  falling.  The  first  trial  is  said  to 
have  been  extremely  successful,  bat  nothing 
further  has  become  known. 

From  what  has  been  stated  above,  tbe  coo- 
elusion  must  be  drawn  that  the  problem  of  aerial 
navigation  is  still  in  its  experimental  stage,  that 
no  results  enabling  us  to  turn  it  to  practical  uses 
have  been  attained,  although  some  considerable 
progrtiSB  has  been  made.  In  the  first  place, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  movement,  and 
consequently  steering  power,  may  be  imparted 
to  the  balloon  ; and,  secondly,  it  has  been  shown 
tliat  the  balloon  may  be  made  to  rise  and  fall 
without  loss  of  ballasc  and  gas.  If  we  ask  our- 
selves  whether  a solution  of  the  problem  of 
aerial  navigation  is  possible  in  our  present 
state  of  experience,  the  answer  must  be  doubt- 
ful. Ballooning  has  not  yet  got  beyond  its 
infancy;  profiting,  however,  by  past  experience, 
it  may  be  possible  to  construct  a means  of  move- 
ment of  the  greatest  value  in  certain  exceptional 
cases.  The  balloon  will  play  an  important  part 
only  when  it  has  beeu  so  far  perfected  as  to 
enable  us  to  steer  it  like  a ship,  even  io  the  most 
unfavourable  winds,  in  all  directions.  As  long  as 
this  problem  is  not  thoroughly  solved,  the  balloon 
will,  at  best,  only  remain  what  it  is — a make- 
shift.  This  does  not  prevent,  however,  its  being 
employed,  as  in  the  Franco-German  war,  as  a 
means  of  oommunicatiou  between  an  invested 
fortress  and  the  army  in  the  field,  iu  which 
capacity  it  may  be  made  to  perform  important 
services.  But  to  use  it  even  for  this  purpose 
profitably,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  to 
construct  practicable  balloons,  but  to  train  up  a 
number  of  efficient  aeronauts. 


granite  BUILDINGS,  ABERDEEN  AND 
LONDON. 

Sir, — In  your  description  of  the  granite 
bnildings  of  Aberdeen  (p.  945),  I observe  that 
after  remarking  upon  their  generally  favonrable 
appearance,  you  notice  that  there  is  little 
polished  work  to  be  seen, — a mode  of  treatment 
which  you  remind  your  readers  has  been  recom- 
mended  for  granite  buildings  in  London.  The 
rignt  thing  in  the  right  place  is  an  important 
point,  if  not  the  essence,  in  all  good  archi- 
ttccure.  Aberdeen  is  by  no  means  such  a smoky 
oily  as  London,  nor  are  there  manufactoriea  aa 
in  London,  producing  gases  which  are  most, 
destructive  to  ordinary  freestone  buildings.  If  | 
we  could  transplant  tbe  clear  pure  white  granite 
buildings  of  Aberdeen  to  London,  they  would  be 
50  bc-emirched  in  six  months  with  fuliginous 
deposit  from  being  unpolished  that  their  owners 
would  not  recognise  them.  There  is  much  axe- 
faced  granite  in  the  City  to  illustrate  this  defect, 
just  an  there  is  much  polished  work  to  show  the 
necessity  of  that  process.  Unpolished  granite, 
in  short,  is  no  better  in  appearance  as  a building, 
stone  in  London  than  Portland  or  other  free 
stone.  Like  marble,  the  beauty  of  granite  is  only 
revealed  by  polishing.  Then, — and  this  is  more 
important  still  as  a London  question,— it  is  the 
hard  polished  surface  of  granite  alone,  that  is 
capable  of  resisting  the  damaging  effect  of  the 
sooty  atmosphere,  and  the  destructive  power  of 
hydrochloric  and  other  gases,  which  are  so 
ruinous  to  freestone  buildings.  There  need  be 
no  fear  of  disagreeable  glare  or  refraction  from 
a polished  surface.  A glance  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham  or  our  plate-glass  shop- 
fronts will  sufficiently  convince  any  one  of  this. 

Of  coarse,  polished  granite  must  be  allied  with 
an  appropriate  style  of  architecture  in  which 
carving — not  to  be  thought  of  in  granite  build- 
ing—is  unnecessary.  Thus  Gothic  and  Renais- 
sance are  out  of  the  question,  bot  Byzantine, 
Romanesque,  and  Saracenic,  would  require  very 
few  modifications  to  adapt  them  to  the  purpose. 
Possibly,  in  the  coarse  of  time,  a new  and 
original  style  might  be  evolved. 

A very  pleasing  effect  might  be  produced  by 
very  simple  means,  becauee  granite  varies  so 
much  in  colour.  Rose  colour  from  Mull  j red 


from  Peterhead  ; gray  and  blue  from  Dalbeattie; 
white  from  Kemnay,  near  Aberdeen,  and  from 
Cheesewring,  in  Wales  ; black  from  Castlewellan, 
in  Ireland;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Burlaae,  e 
yellow  variety  from  Wales.  Using  polished  white 
granite  for  the  general  surface,  and  with  such  a 
variety  of  tints  applied  with  judgment,  to  bases, 
strings,  jambs,  and  cornices,  it  is  clear  that  a 
complete  and  fairly  satisfactory  fa9ade  could  be 
constructed  without  any  ornament  whatever,  the 
mere  polished  material  giving  a certain  sump, 
taous  character.  Of  course,  a first-class  structnrt 
would  require  decoration,  which  to  be  appro- 
priate  aud  characteristio  wou'd  take  one  oi 
other  or  a oorabioalion  of  the  following  forms 

(1)  Flat  Geometr  c inlay  of  the  differeni 
oulours  of  granite,  or  of  en  caustic  tiles,  or  tilet 
of  coloured  glass  ; (2)  incised  work  gilt, — whiob, 
I imagine,  would  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  tht 
general  polished  eurface;  and  (3)  sunk  orna- 
ment  {intaglio  relevato),  executed  with  the  ak 
of  the  steam  sand-blast,  which  cuts  into  the 
hardest  materials, — oorunduro,  glass,  &o., — with 
wonderful  rapidity.  An  oriiaraental  marble 
panel  exhibited  by  Mr.  Newton  when  reading 
his  paper  on  this  discovery  at  the  Society  o 
Arts  was  cut  through  in  thirty  minutes  with  8 
pressure  of  only  GO  lb.  sceam.  Pressure,  how. 
ever,  up  to  400  lb.  can  be  used  wi  h proper 
tionately  increased  cutting-power.  To  compleh 
the  resources  of  decoration,  I may  mention  five 
figures  in  friezes  and  panels  of  mosaic. 

It  will  be  observed  that  not  only  the  fai^adi 
generally,  but  all  the  details  proposed  above 
would  be  flat.  There  would  be  no  nooks  anc 
crannies  to  collect  soot  and  dirt  to  be  convertec 
into  mud  and  deposited  with  despoiling  effeci 
upon  tbe  surface  of  a building  by  every  sbowei 
of  rain.  On  the  contrary,  tbe  work  proposet 
would  be,  as  far  as  possible,  eelf-clcansing 
which,  I think,  may  be  said  to  be  an  archi 
tectoral  desideratum  in  London,  with  its  bu 
too  liberal  allowance  of  fog,  smoke,  and  rain 
Architectural  effect  would  be  mainly  due  ti 
colour,  the  very  thing  we  want  in  this  dul 
climate  of  ours,  and  ic  is  clear  that  the  riches 
and  most  sumptuous  effect  would  be  at  on: 
command. 

Moreover,  perfect  durability, — the  destructivi 
gases  of  L mdon  air  notwithstanding, — wonl< 
distinguieli  the  work.  I yield  to  no  one  ii 
admiration  of  the  beauty  of  Bath,  Portland,  an( 
other  freestone  buildings,  with  their  ver^ 
effeotive  carvings,  but  I think  that  if  we  wil 
let  experience  teach  ua  they  should,  for  th( 
future,  be  relegated  to  the  country.  If  wc 
examine  a few  London  buildings,  what  do  we 
see  ? There  is  not  an  ancient  sfone  existing  of 
lli-nry  VI[.’a  Chapel,  nor  of  the  Temple  Church, 
nor  scarcely  of  the  Abbey  or  Lambeth  Palace 
and  of  modern  buildings,  which  we  have  aotaallj 
seen  erected,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Bucking 
ham  Pd'aco,  the  Buxton  Memorial,  and  man^ 
others,  have  already  been  restored. 

Then,  how  ut'erly  does  the  smoke  of  Londor 
ruin  the  architectural  effect  of  all  freestoni 
buildings,  owing  to  the  soft  absorbent  nature  ol 
the  material,  and  the  cirviugs  forming  so  many 
traps  for  catching  and  accumulating  soot  and 
dirt.  'I'he  walls  of  the  new  Law  Coorts  are 
beautifully  white  as  they  rise  under  the  hande 
of  the  masons,  but  those  parts  that  have  beer 
finished  only  a few  months  are  almost  black  witl 
fuliginons  deposit.  It  is  no  exagueration  o 
language  to  say  of  the  Strand  front  of  Somersel 
House  that  it  is  absolutely  black. 

As  to  extra  cost,  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
after  as  careful  an  investigation  as  is  posaibli 
under  the  circumstances,  that  the  fear  of  tbi 
need  stand  in  the  way  of  realising  the  sogges 
tioD,  which  I should  scarcely  venture  to  maki 
if  I did  not  know  that  many  members  of  tbi 
profession  admit  that  some  reform  is  ver; 
desirable. 

I have  offers  from  Aberdeen  for  the  delivery 
in  London  of  granite  blocks  of  tbe  usual  size  fo 
ashlar  facing,  and  6 in.  thick,  at  Is.  fid.  per  foo 
super.,  and  1 have  tenders  for  polishing  at  Ss.  fid 
per  foot  super.;  i.c.,  Ss.  for  material  am 
polishing. 

Now,  in  your  joarnal  there  is  a detaile* 
description,  of  the  new  Post-olBoe, — a somewba 
rioh  freestone  building, — giving  dimensions  am 
cost  5 and  I am  able,  therefore,  with  eufficien 
accuracy  for  a comparative  estimate,  to  cnnolud. 
that  the  two  architeotural  facades  cost  353.  pe 
foot  super.  Thus,  then,  my  granite  and  polish 
ing  costing  5s.,  I have  SOs.  in  hand  for  carriag 
of  material  in  London,  for  decorative  work 
hoisting,  scaffolding,  setting,  architect’s  com 
mission,  and  contractor’s  profit,  and  I think  tba 
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tn  not  nDraasoDably  sanguine  in  believing 
b 30a.  per  foot, — thousands  of  which  would 
absolutely  plain, — would  be  ample  for  the 
enaea  named, 

n conclusion,  I think  that  some  distinction 
dd  acorne  to  the  architect  who  should  first 
sent  to  the  practical  English  public  such  a 
Iding  as  1 have  attempted  to  sketch.  I can- 
help  thinking, — and  I have  thought  about 
' matter  a good  deal, — that  it  would  be  the 
at  thing  in  the  right  place.  H.  T. 


ARCHAIC  GREEK  ART. 

)n  Saturday  evening,  the  13th  inat.,  Mr.  C.  T- 
wton,  C.B.,  delivered  a lecture  at  the  College 
Men  and  Women,  29,  Q'leen.square,  Blooms- 
■y,  on  “ Archaic  Greek  Art.”  The  chair  was 
en  by  the  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert,  and  there 
s a large  attendance. 

Ur.  Newton  said  that  some  years  ago  he  gave 
sotnre  at  that  institution  on  the  same  subject 
had  now  chosen,  but  its  conditions  had  been 
inged  very  materially  since,  by  reason  of 
,ny  recent  discoveries,  especially  those  at 
pros  and  also  those  at  Mycenao  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
nn.  He  meant  by  “Archaic  Greek  art” 
it  which  seemed  ancient  to  the  ancients  them- 
ves ; that  which  Herodotus  would  have  thought 
1,  living  in  the  century  immediately  after  the 
rsian  War.  If  they  took  the  age  of  Phidias 
represeoting  the  perfection  of  Greek  art,  it 
s synonymous  with  the  age  of  Pericles,  and 
was  the  latter  half  of  that  century,  450  to 
D B.C.,  which  represented  the  time  of  Phidias 
i the  foil  perfection  and  bloom  of  maturity  of 
} Greek  art,  therefore  before  that  date  might 
in  some  sense  closed  as  archaic  •,  but  as  they 
preached  the  year  450  B.C.,  the  art  improved 
cy  much,  and  the  quaintnees,  the  stiffness,  and 
} shortcomings  in  the  sculpture  disappeared, 
d ,heoamO  very  near  to  a perfect  style.  He 
.3  going  to  talk  to  them  about  the  middle 
shaic  art,  which  fell  somewhere  between  the 
}t  Olympiads  and  the  year  540  B.C.  With 
jard  to  the  period  before  the  Olympiads, 
owledge  had  certainly  been  given  to  them  by 
)Be  wonderful  discoveries  of  Dr.  Schliemann 
Myoenm,  which  had  sent  a ray  of  electric 
ht  into  the  gloom  of  the  heroic  age.  How 
’ back  Greek  art  reached  was  a question 
ry  difficult  to  answer,  and  which  be 
.9  afraid  no  living  person  could.  He 
d exhibited  before  them  two  specimens  of 
rlpture,  both  of  which  were  in  the  British 
laeum,  which  he  brought  from  Branchidm,  the 

0 of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  near  Miletus,  and 
lae  were  a Hon  and  a sphinx.  They  were  not 
rr  properly  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum, 

1 in  the  coarse  of  next  year  there  was  to  be  a 
>m  built  which  would  be  especially  set  apart  to 
jhaic  sculpture.  The  great  and  pecnliar  in- 
•esb  of  these  very  early  specimens  of  Greek 
ilpture  was  that  they  bore  inscriptions  to  the 
set  that  they  were  dedicated  by  certain  per- 
IB  to  Apollo.  In  one  of  these  figures  they  had 
) earliest  portrait  statue  produced  by  the  Greek 
isel,  but  the  head  being  broken  off  they  bad 
b the  means  of  knowing  how  far  successful 
) attempt  was  as  to  likeness,  and  probably  it 
s very  small.  The  importance  of  the  evidence 
lich  these  inscriptions  gave  to  arobmologists 
3 very  great,  not  merely  that  they  were 
wrings  to  Apollo,  but  because  they  gave  the 
^und  for  fixing  the  date  of  the  sculptures 
jmselves.  One  of  the  beads  exhibited  came 
m the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  the  ruins 
which  were  discussed  some  time  ago  by  Mr. 
)od,  who,  after  working  bard,  came  across 
5 very  earliest  foundations  of  the  first  temple, 
lere  he  found  a quantity  of  sculpture  which 
larly  belonged  to  the  earliest  temple,  which  was 
ilb  in  the  time  of  Crossna,  who,  Herodotns  told 
3m,  contributed  columns  to  it.  This  bead  was 
t carved  in  round,  by  wbiob  term  he  meant  the 
ad  would  befree  from,  and  not  attached  in  relief, 
this  early  temple  there  were  found  columns, 
th  relief  sculptured  round  them.  With  refer, 
ce  to  the  fictile  vases  and  the  art  of  drawing 
d painting  upon  baked  clay,  that  class  of  anti, 
ities  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  archaeo- 
[ists,  because  it  underwent  very  little  change 
the  earth.  The  style  which  was  contemporary 
bh  the  remains  before  them  was  now  called 
iatio.  The  style  of  decoration  in  which 
ainxes  and  other  monsters  were  depicted  as 
reeling  along  was  oharacterisbio  of  this  age, 
e greater  part  of  the  vases  that  were 
covered  had  no  inscriptions  upon  them,  and 
) first  indication  of  writing  upon  them  was  all 
» more  precious  from  its  exceeding  rarity. 


One  cf  the  warriors  from  Camirus  represented 
two  warriors,  Menelaus  and  Hector,  fighting, 
and  this  was  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of 
dramatio  action  as  a suhjeot  for  painting  com- 
bined with  writinff.  From  that  time  forth,  as 
they  traced  the  history  of  fictile  art,  they  found 
numerous  specimens  of  that  style  coming  in, 
and  it  afterwards  purified  itself,  and  they  got  a 
plain  background.  As  to  the  general  style  to 
be  observed  in  the  sculpture  from  Branobidm 
and  Ephesus,  there  were  certain  peculiarities 
about  it.  To  begin  with  the  seated  figures,  they 
repelled  at  first,  owing  to  there  being  about  them 
a certain  woodenness  combined  with  dignity  of 
repose,  which  was  their  characteristic.  In  point 
of  fact,  these  figures  were  part  of  the  chairs  upon 
which  they  were  seated,  the  artists  in  the  earlier 
specimens  never  being  able  to  free  the  statne 
from  its  support.  As  it  could  not  be  determined 
where  the  human  form  began  and  the  chair 
ended,  it  gave  a lifelessness  to  the  whole  appear- 
ance.  So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  sculpture  of 
the  hair,  it  was  not  natural,  nor  were  the  eyes 
properly  sculptured,  they  generally  having  a 
fixed  stare.  As  to  the  testimony  of  early  Greek 
art,  they  had  a number  of  scattered  hints  re. 
garding  the  development  of  Greek  art  in  Pliny, 
which  marked  the  transition  from  utter  rude- 
ness  to  those  greet  changes  which  were  subse. 
quently  brought  about.  Respecting  the  charac. 
texistics  of  this  period,  taking  it  altogether  it 
was  the  most  cheering  and  encouraging  of  any 
in  the  history  of  human  civilisation.  He  saw 
the  Hellenic  races  asserting  their  unity  in  such 
institutions  as  the  Olympian  games,  and  he 
beheld  them  spreading  with  a vigour,  they  being 
great  instruments  of  civilisation.  The  same 
period  showed  a greater  development  of  litera. 
ture,  while  old  epic  poetry  disappeared  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  rich  lyrical  poetry,  of  which 
they  unfortunately  possessed  but  a few  frag- 
ments. Lastly,  it  was  a period  when  Greek 
liberty  Lad  its  hardest  straggle,  coming  out  tri- 
umphant at  the  end  of  the  Persian  war.  He 
would  ask  them,  whenever  they  read  the  history 
of  that  period,  to  connect  it  with  the  monu- 
ments that  were  to  be  found  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  by  that  means  they  would  enjoy 
the  literature  much  more,  and  would  find  the 
monuments  more  useful  than  they  were  at 
present.  In  his  next  and  concluding  lecture  he 
would  deal  with  the  problem  of  Myoenro  in  con- 
nexion with  certain  other  remains  which  had 
been  found  elsewhere,  and  which  seemed  to  be 
of  the  same  period  or  a little  later. 

The  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert,  in  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  said  they  owed  a 
very  great  deal  to  those  teachers  at  the  present 
day  who  were  leading  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
art  in  this  country.  Their  very  great  ignorance 
of  art  had  been,  be  thought,  a great  loss  to 
them  as  a nation  ; it  was  perhaps  the  simplest 
and  widest  of  man’s  happiness  in  every  section 
of  society  which  might  be  derived  from  the 
pursuit  of  art,  and  nothing  had  been  helping 
them  more  in  its  cultivation  than  public  lectures 
on  its  history.  He  did  not  think  the  English 
as  a nation  were  inartistic,  though  he  knew  it 
was  generally  supposed  so  by  Continental  nations, 
who,  however,  fully  believed  that  the  English 
were  not  utterly  wanting  in  the  recognition  of 
that  which  was  beautiful.  Although  headmitted 
as  regarded  art-cultnre  that  they  were  behind 
other  countries,  yet  this  one  great  quality  of 
beauty  belonged  to  them,  and  if  they  were  true 
to  themselves  they  would  be  able  to  recognise 
and  reproduce  that  beauty  more  successfully 
than  other  nations.  The  strong  love  of  the 
beautiful  was  exemplified  in  the  way  English- 
men took  long  walks  into  the  country  in  order  to 
enjoy  fine  scenery,  and  also  by  the  number  of 
schools  of  landscape-painting  which  were  now 
so  prevalent,  showing  that  they  were  beginning 
at  the  right  end  for  the  love  and  enjoyment  of 
all  that  was  beautiful  in  nature.  If  they  were 
simple  in  their  lives,  this  would  in  time  bear  its 
own  frnib.  He  did  not  believe  that  a nation  over 
could  really  reproduce  what  was  beautiful,  or 
that  it  could  be  artistic  in  the  highest  sensa  if 
it  was  not  to  a certain  extent  occupied  with  high 
and  simple  thoughts.  If  they  were  altogether 
under  the  influence  of  passing  fashions,  if  they 
fell  ioto  the  habit  of  copying,  or  became  con- 
ventional,  he  did  not  believe  they  could  ever 
achieve  anything  great  in  the  reproduction  of 
beauty  ; bat  if  they  were  content  to  be  true  to 
themselves  and  follow  out  the  line  of  their  own 
existence,  then  he  believed  that  gradually  they 
would  show  themselves  not  altogether  degenerate 
successors  of  those  who  had  produced  all  that 
was  beautiful  in  art. 
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WANDERINGS  AND  QUESTIONINGS  IN 
AEOEITEOTDKE  AND  ART. 

SENTIMENTS  ON  WINDOWS. 

The  opening  by  which  the  most  glorions  of 
material  guests, — light, — enters  onr  ab  ides  is 
their  most  interesting  feature,  and  should  be  the 
chief  vehicle  of  beauty  and  expression.  Its 
importance  in  the  Gothic  system  I need  nob 
assert;  the  long  walla  of  glazed  tracery  of  the 
Mediaeval  cathedrals  were  triumphs  of  structural 
art  and  science,  while  the  great,  brilliantly- 
painted  wheel-windows  of  the  transept  ends,  and 
the  colossal  chancel  windows  were,  more  especially 
as  interior  features,  among  the  most  glorious 
works  of  man  on  the  earth.  The  window  is 
equally  important  in  our  Anglo-CIassio  style, 
and  should  be  the  central  feature,  indeed,  round 
which  as  its  nucleus  all  its  other  elements  should 
grow,  and  with  which  they  should  be  brought 
into  harmony.  They  must  be  made  to  give 
place  to  the  window,  not  the  window  to  them; 
and  no  style  could  suffer  in  accommodating  itself 
to  the  reception  of  the  window  ; a feature  that 
is  susceptible  of  each  refined  and  elevated  treat- 
ment as  to  render  it  a worthy  element  of  the 
purest  and  loftiest  development  of  architecture. 
No  basrelief  or  niche  could  be  as  effective  in 
doing  away  with  deadneas,  flatness,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  nureality  in  a wall,  and  investing  it  with 
human  interest,  as  the  window.  The  window 
admits  the  mind  of  the  observer,  as  it  were,  to 
the  human  life  within ; which  suggests  the 
associations  that,  in  southern  climates,  attach  to 
it,  of  romance,  Provencal  song,  and  minstrelsy. 
Important  as  the  eye  is  to  the  human  face,  the 
chief  index,  as  the  poet  Sbenstone  expresses  it, 
of  temper,  understanding,  health,  and  love,  it  is 
scarcely  more  important  to  the  countenance  than 
the  window  is  to  the  English  character  of  a 
building. 

The  window  is  a feature  the  beauty  of  which 
nature  has  more  to  do  with  than  with  that  of 
any  other.  She  bestows  the  charm  of  light  and 
shade  everywhere  else,  but  on  the  window  she 
projects  herself.  Through  its  medium  sun  and 
sky,  and  all  objoots  around,  contribute  to  the 
adornment  of  architecture,  and  give  it  a species 
of  beauty  to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  in 
the  other  arts  of  form,  Windows,  by  their 
reflected  rays,  and  ever-changing  moods,  seem 
possessed  of  intelligence  and  feeling,  that  invesb 
the  building  they  adorn  with  the  interest  of  a 
living  creature.  I have  always  felt  that  there 
was  no  better  way  of  dignifying  an  entrance 
doorway  of  any  kind  than  by  marrying  it  to  the 
window,  and  giving  it,  so  to  say,  a pair  of  crystal 
wings. 

The  window  is  susceptible  of  the  minutest 
sculptural  decoration,  applied  to  jambs  or  reveals, 
and  cannot  be  invested  with  too  much  dignity. 
The  chief  employment  of  precious  marbles,  or, 
in  bumbler  buildings,  of  coloured  and  moulded 
brick,  should  be  to  intensify  the  artistic  life  and 
beauty  of  the  window. 

Though  windows  have  no  bneiness  under  a 
portico,  as  they,  so  placed,  convict  it  of  oh- 
struotiog  the  light, 'yet  they  will  harmonise  with, 
and  prove  themselves  worthy  of,  any  situation, 
however  olaasioal.  The  greatest  mistake  made 
by  the  architects  of  the  Neo- Greek  period  was 
the  supposing  the  window  was  too  homely  for 
introduction  to  Greek  architecture,  a mistake  to 
which  we  owe  a great  number  of  buildings 
which  may  be  said  to  be  stone-blind,  and  which 
are  as  deficient  of  architectural  beauty,  by  omis- 
sion of  the  windows,  as  blind  people  must 
necessarily  be  of  human  beauty. 

I mention  this  because,  though  the  window, 
in  some  branches  of  architecture,  more  partiou- 
iarly,  I think,  the  commoroial  branch,  is  now 
fully  acknowledged  as  an  architectural  feature, 
fully  admitted  with  all  honours  into  decorative 
architecture,  and  the  isolated  “ hole-in-the-wall  ” 
obaraoter  of  windows  is  disappearing,  there  is 
still  proneness  among  architects  to  omit  the 
window  as  unworthy  of  a place  in  grand  archi- 
lecture,  and  to  bring  in  the  light  from  above. 
This  is,  of  course,  needful  iu  some  buildings. 

St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  which  is  planned 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  window  on  the  principal 
fronts,  may  be  said  to  have  an  English  side  and 
a Greek  side.  The  latter  repudiates  the  window, 
wbioh  has  taken  refuge  at  the  less  classic  side 
of  the  building,  the  west  or  back.  Now,  such 
treatment  of  the  window  is  equivalent  to  the 
assertion  that  Grmco-Eoman  architecture  is 
unfit  for  our  uses,  and  that  such  pure  phase  of 
architecture  has  no  business  in  this  country. 
But  the  west  side  of  the  same  building  proves 
that  windows  on  the  east,  or  Greek  aide,  would 
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liare  Anglicised  it,  and  increased  its  beantj  and 
hannoo^.  The  vrest  windows,  it  is  true,  are 
within  a portico  or  loggia,  but  it  is  roofless. 
The  windows  flanking  the  portico  of  the  west 
front  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  while  they  statup 
it  as  English,  and  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
entire  facade,  detract  nothing  from  its  columnar 
grandeur.  In  that  front,  as  in  many  others,  the 
windows  have  a spiritualising  power,  and  are 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  beauty. 

Our  plate  glass  gives  ns,  I conceive,  an  im. 
mense  advantage  over  ancient  architects, 
Had  Pericles  possessed  such  a material  it  would, 
perhaps,  have  modified  the  design  of  the  Par- 
thenon. The  Homan  Emperors  Augustas  and 
Hadrian,  I fancy,  would  have  given  a king’s 
ransom  for  a few  of  our  colossal  sheets  of  it. 
With  such  a beautiful  substance  an  architect  of 
discernment  could  get  light  almost  anywhere 
through  a f89ade,  without  disfiguring  it,  even  if 
compelled  to  pierce  its  frieze  and  make  glass 
metopes.  With  such  a substance  mezzanine 
windows  become  ornamental  panels.  It  might 
be  introduced  in  many  places  for  which  it  has 
never  been  dreamt  of, — the  background  of  a 
niche,  square  on  plan,  for  instance,  by  which 
the  statue  wonld  be  seen  from  within  as  well  as 
from  without. 

The  opening  through  which  light  is  admitted 
one  wonld  expect  generally  to  assume  more 
elegant,  and  a greater  variety  of  forms,  in  cur 
bnildiogs  than  it  does}  and  it  cannot  bnt  appear 
strange  that  the  circle,  so  beaolifnl  in  churches, 
is  not  chosen  for  palaces  and  mansions,  and 
wherever  beauty  is  an  object.  A straight-sided 
and  square-bottomed  opening,  for  egress  and  in- 
gress  of  human  beings,  is  necessary.  But  light 
does  not  require  this,  and  its  ethereal  nature 
dictates  the  most  simple  and  elegant  form  of 
opening,  while  the  circle  or  semicircle  seems  the 
most  natural  form  through  which  to  observe  the 
landscape.  Theoretically  the  circle  is  the  true 
form  for  a window  as  it  is  of  a picture  ; for  it  is 
a circular  portion  of  nature’s  face  we  always  see. 

One  of  the  best  featnres  of  the  Gothic  style  is 
that,  in  the  formation  of  the  window,  fancy  is  at 
liberty  to  ran  riot  and  revel  to  its  full  content. 
But  the  Classic  window  may  be  as  beautiful,  if 
not  80  fanciful,  as  the  Gothic.  It  has,  I conceive, 
been  kept  in  its  infancy  by  the  difficulty  of  de- 
signing geometric  tracery  without  sliding  into 
Gothic  character,  and  by  a prevailing  impression 
that  tracery  is  exclusively  Gothic.  But,  save 
cusping,  geometric  tracery  is  surely  at  home 
anywhere.  The  Saracenic  architects  filled  in 
their  lattices  with  a besutiful  maze  of  such 
tracery,  which  is  applicable  to  any  style,  and 
might  be  executed  by  perforating  the  material. 
The  Sicilian  and  Venetian  Gothic  wiudows  offer 
valnable  hints  for  the  treatment  of  ours.  But 
there  are  good  lessons  to  be  learned  on  this 
subject  at  home  from  the  square-headed  Tudor 
and  Elizabethan  windows,  and  bay  and  oriel 
windows.  They  suggest  the  kind  of  filling  up 
that  I contend  for;  and  that  division  into  two  or 
three  parts  by  mulllons  or  slender  shafts  which, 
I believe,  are  indispensable  features,  the  apple 
of  the  eye  of  any  window,  could  not  be  out  of 
keeping  with  the  purest  Classic. 

It  certainly  adds  nothiog  to  the  beanty  of  an 
exterior,  whether  palace  or  cottage,  to  form  the 
window  of  one  sheet  of  glass,  or  of  very  large 
squares;  and  it  as  certainly  adds  nothing  to  the 
pleasantness  of  a sitting-room,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  gives  it  a very  uncomfortable  air.  A 
space  of  24  in.  between  two  mnllions,  or  the 
width  of  a person  standing  opposite  to  it,  seems 
sufficient.  I believe  the  larger  sheets  of  plate- 
glass  wonld  be  employed  to  more  ornamental 
purpose  in  mirrors,  and  in  glass  cases,  shop- 
fronts, &o. 

But  if  vertical  divisions  were  inadmissible, 
there  is  nothing  to  forbid  a beautiful  tracery 
head,  either  in  a square  or  a round-headed  win. 
dow.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  windows 
should  not  be  different  in  design  from  each  other, 
as  in  Gothic,  merely  preserving  a family  resem- 
blance ; nor  why  stained  glass  should  not  be 
employed  in  their  decoration.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  that  every  window  in  a room,  or  that 
the  whole  of  a window,  should  be  ornamented  ; 
that  would  depend  entirely  upon  circumstances. 
Supposing,  for  iustance,  there  were  windows  on 
one  side  of  a room,  and  central  folding-doors  on 
the  opposite  one,  the  middle  window  might  be 
^ painted  one;  or  a Venetian  window  of  plain 
glass  might  come  in  between  two  painted  ones, 
which  would  have  the  desirable  effect  of  con- 
centrating  the  main  light.  Or,  again,  the  heads 
of  'arched  windows  might  be  filled  in  with  a 
differently-colonred  glass ; or  else  the  narrow 


lateral  openings  of  a Venetian  window  might 
have  painted,  and  the  central  one  plain,  glass. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  a country 
residence  generally,  perfectly  plain  windows, 
looking  out  from  the  drawing  or  dining  rcom, 
are  so  many  fine,  ever-changing  land^cape^',  by  a 
very  evjinent  artist. 

I have  already  referred  to  the  Elizabethan 
bay  and  oriel  windows,  as  furniobing  hin^s  : but 
since  they  administer  to  pleasure  and  cheerful- 
ness,  by  admitting  a more  extended  view  from 
the  house,  and  a gleam  of  sunshine  into  apart- 
ments in  positions  in  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible otherwise  to  obtain  it,  the  style  would  be 
deficient  in  scope  if  it  could  not  clothe  them 
with  appropriate  beauty.  But  tliese  and  all  kinds 
of  projecting  windows, — circular,  polygonal, 
triangular,  or  mixed, — may  be  made  as  agreeable 
and  harmonious  as  a portico  or  prreh. 

A word  about  shop  windows:  the  chief  defect 
of  these  is  that  they  give  us  rather  too  much  of  a 
good  thing  under  the  circumstances,  with  heavy 
masonic  features  above  them.  Some  large  fronts 
I have  noticed  in  our  large  towns  are  one  entire 
window,  the  entrance-door  being  merely  a hinged 
panel  in  the  centre  of  the  length. 

There  is  another  species  of  window,  the 
hypmthral,  by  which  I mean  all  kinds  of  lights 
piercing  a building  or  apartment  from  above, 
horizontal,  inclined,  curvilinear,  vertical  ; and, 
nolwitbstanding  what  I have  said  against  the 
omission  of  wall- windows,  I think  these  hypm- 
thral  ones  might  be  advantageonsly  resorted  to 
for  schools  and  collegiate  buildings,  and  even  for 
city  chnrohes,  for  their  exclusion  of  noise  from 
without.  The  [Madeleine  at  Paris  offers  an  ad- 
mirable  example  of  the  fine  effect  attainable  by 
this  mode  of  lighting,  in  which  the  glazed 
aperture  is  Buroeptible  of  a great  variety  of 
beautiful  forma,  dispositionfl,  and  kinds  of  em. 
bellishment ; and  of  being  rendered  the  chief 
feature  in  any  species  of  ceiling,  whether  flat, 
cylindrical,  spherical,  or  mixed,  or  formed  on  the 
clearstory  principle  of  the  Greeks.  As  regards 
interior  effect,  this  modeof  admitting  light  aided 
by  stained  glass  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Samuel  Hugoixs. 


BECENT  DISCOVEKIES  : ST.  ALBAN’S. 

Fi!Om  Mr.  J.  Chappie’s  paper,*  entitled  “ A 
few  Hemarka  on  the  Heoent  Discoveries  in  and 
about  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,”  we  extract  what  he 
said  as  to  : — 

1.  The  South-west  Angle  of  the  Buildings. — 
In  anticipation  of  the  repairs  to  the  nave,  it 
became  necessary  to  excavate  the  earth  on  the 
outside  of  the  sooth  wall,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  the  foundations  and  the  amount  of 
resistance  which  they  were  likely  to  offer  in 
abutment  to  the  shoring.  The  bases  and  parts 
of  the  shafts  of  five  responds  were  discovered 
bnilt  against  the  south  wall,  showing  the  position 
of  the  forensic  or  outer  parlour.  These  bases 
have  been  preserved,  and  although  new  but. 
tresses  are  now  being  erected  in  immediate 
proximity,  every  facility  will  be  given  for  exami- 
nation. The  foundations  of  the  south-western 
tower,  which  was  commenced  about  A.D.  1208, 
by  Abbot  John  de  Celia,  have  been  laid  open.  It 
appears  that  John  do  Celia’s  successor,  Trump, 
ington,  although  be  continued  the  building  of 
the  nave,  stopped  short  in  the  erection  of  the 
western  towers.  The  original  scheme  for  the 
south-west  tower  was  only  carried  so  far  as 
putting  in  foundations,  and  completion  in  an 
altered  form  of  the  piers  and  arch  leading  from 

! the  tower  to  the  sooth  aisle  of  the  nave.  This 
arch  was  afterwards  made  use  of  as  an  entrance 
from  the  nave  to  the  forensic  parlour.  The 
height  where  the  one  abbot  ceased  to  build  and 
bis  successor  recommenced  is  clearly  defined  in 
the  work. 

2.  The  Narthex  and  TTest  Porch.  — The  He- 
storation  Committee  has  decided  to  expose  the 
buried  works  of  Abbot  John  de  Celia  to  view. 
Therefore  the  western  bay  of  the  nave  and 
aisles  will  be  excavated  to  a depth  of  about  3 ft,, 
and  steps  put  to  lead  to  the  higher  level.  The 
floor  of  the  great  western  porch,  where  the 
sedilia  and  bases,  for  a period  of  four  centuries, 
have  been  buried,  will  also  be  lowered.  John  de 
Celia’s  scheme  was  a grand  and  comprehensive 
one, — no  less  than  the  rebnilding  of  the  west 
front,  with  three  porches  and  two  great  towers  ; 
also  the  rebnilding  of  the  nave  and  aisles.  For 
this  purpose  the  Norman  work  of  Panl  de  Caen, 
at  the  west  end,  was  entirely  destroyed  exoept 

* Read  at  a meetiDS  of  the  8t.  Alban’s  Architectural 
and  Archsological  Society,  on  the  11th  instant. 
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the  foundations,  and  the  rebuilding  commenoad 
in  the  Early  English  style.  It  had  been  the 
intention  of  John  de  Celia  to  vault  this  portion 
of  the  building,  and  add  flying  buttresses  to 
support  the  walls,  but  the  work  ceased  under  his 
hands,  and  his  successor  completed  in  a less 
costly  way  what  had  been  so  grandly  designed, . 
and  up  to  a certain  point  so  artistically  executed. 

3.  The  Nave  Floor. — In  excavating  the  nave  i 
fioor  for  examination  of  foundations  of  the  south: 
piers,  two  mutilated  stone  coffins  were  found,  the 
upper  edges  of  which  were  at  a depth  of  3 ft. 
from  the  surface.  Fragments  of  tiles  were  also 
turned  up  occasionally,  showing  the  paiternSi 
used  in  that  locality. 

4.  The  Chaptcr.house. — In  August  last  an ' 

important  discovery  was  made  while  laying  down  j 
gas-mains  in  the  public  way  on  the  south  side  of, 
the  south  transept.  A trench  was  excavated  | 
from  east  lowest  throughout  the  whole  length] 
of  the  site  of  the  destroyed  Norman  chapter.  | 
bouse.  On  the  north  side  of  this  building,: 
against  the  south  wall  of  the  slype  or  locutory,;! 
was  found  a stone  seat,  corresponding  in  position  \ 
to  a similar  one  in  the  slype.  The  north-west  i 
angle  respond  of  the  chapter-house  was  also  laid 
bare.  The  west  wall  was  followed  for  about] 
7 ft.,  and  another  respond  found  at  an  interval: 
of  4 ft.  6 in.  from  the  first  mentioned.  The 
architeoturo  is  elaborate,  with  zig-zag  beaded; 
mouldings.  The  internal  length  of  the  chapter, 
house  was  95  ft. ; the  width  must  remain  un- 
known nntil  excavations  can  be  made  in  tba 
shrubbery  adjoining.  No  doubt  a perfect  minoj 
of  wealth  lies  under  the  surface.  When  the  i 
destruction  of  the  buildings  took  place,  the  | 

covered  the  ground  to  a depth  of  several  feet;: 
from  this  came  about  t15e  fortunate  preservation] 
of  foundations,  with  moulded  bases  and  parts  of - 
columns.  This  chapter-house,  with  the  elype] 
adjoining,  was,  according  to  Dr.  Nicholson,  thsj 
work  of  Robert  de  Gorham,  eighteenth  abbot] 
(1151-66).  , i 

5.  The  De  la  Mare  Brass. — In  the  Dom  Hircbe; 
in  Liibeok  is  a brass  of  about  twice  the  size  ofi 
that  to  the  memory  of  Abbot  Thomas  de  la  llare,i 
now  in  the  Wallingford  Chantry,  between  thei 
nave  and  aisle  of  the  choir  at  St.  Alban’s.  In 
the  lower  border  is  a representation  of  the 
legend  of  St.  Dunstan,  and  the  similarity  of  the 
engraving  generally  to  the  one  here  is  very 
striking.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  artist  was 
lent  from  Bruges,  and  that  he  travelled  to  Lubeok  : 
and  to  St.  Alban's  to  engrave  these  brasses. 

A paper,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Fowler,  on  “The 
Origin  of  tbe  Cell  of  Tynemouth,  and  its  Second  i 
Founder,”  was  followed  by  one  by  Mr.  R.  R-: 
Lloyd  on  A Medimval  Pilgrimage  to  St.  Alban’s  | 
Abbey.”  i 


A SCHEME  OF  CATHEDRAL 
RESTORATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  St.  Alban’s  Architectural  i 
snd  Archaeological  Society  already  mentioned,  ' 

Tbe  Rev.  O.  W.  Davys  read  a paper  called  " A 
Glance  at  the  Restoration  Works  in  St.  Alban’s- 
Cathedral,  finished  (1),  in  progress  (2),  and  to 
come  (3).” 

Of  this  we  give  tbe  essence. 

1.  H’orJfs  _/tnts7iecZ. — At  a cost  of  some  20, 0001.- 
the  church  has  been  made  structurally  sound' 
in  its  future  cathedral  portion,  as  far  west  as. 
the  ancient  rood-screen.  The  roofs  of  presby- 
tery and  transepts  have  still  to  be  raised  to  their 
ancient  pitch,  bnt  this  can  be  done  at  any  time, 
without  injury  to  the  completed  work  within. 
The  lady-chapel  is  nearly  ready  to  be  throwm 
open  to  the  rest  of  the  strocture,  whenever  the 
pathway,  which  has  hitherto  cot  it  off,  can  be 
carried  round  the  outside  of  the  building.  On 
the  enthronement  of  the  bishop  a throne  and 
choir  fittings  had  to  be  provided.  The  tem4 
porary  stalls  are  placed  upon  tbe  ancient  lineSi 
When  permanent  stalls  can  be  provided  (which 
I trust  may  speedily  be  done),  their  form  and 
appropriation  will  have  to  be  discussed.  Per- 
haps as  canopies  are  so  expensive  it  might  be 
sufficient  to  provide  them  for  the  retnrn  stalls) 
and  those  terminating  the  principal  lines  of  the 
western  piers  of  the  tower,  only  nsing  arcading^ 
behind  the  others.  When  the  nave  is  restored 
to  the  parishioners  as  their  parish  church,  I 
trust  that  all  appropriations  of  stalls,  except  tc 
the  members  of  the  cathedral  and  choral  estab- 
lishment, may  cease.  Also,  that  stalls  at  any 
time  lefc  unoccupied  by  those  in  surplices  may  be 
used,  as  is  nearly  the  universal  custom  iir 
cathedrals,  by  male  worshippers  only. 

2.  Worhs  in  Progress. — The  tide  of  repair  haa 
now  left  the  eastern  portion  of  the  building,  and 
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ne  to  the  nave.  The  Early  English  bays  of 
iiUtam  de  Trumpingtoo  on  the  south  side  were 
lonounoed  some  time  ago  to  bo  in  a dangerons 
nditioD,  owing  in  large  part  to  the  loss  of  those 
Ltural  battresst-s  which  theoloisteraud  adjacent 
Hidings  had  originally  provided.  The  work  to 
is  Dart  of  the  nave  is  swallowing  up  funds 
oich  were  urgently  needed  to  advance  the 
Ithedral  arrangements.  There  is,  however,  no 
Iteruative  but  to  save  in  its  integrity  the  magni- 
[ent  nave,  and  restore  it  to  servo  as  the  ohurcb 
I the  parishioners  of  the  cathedral  parish.  No 
«e  who  attended  the  services  which  till  recently 
Bre  held  in  that  nave,  failed  to  be  impressed 
Ith  the  fact  that  of  all  great  naves  this  is  one 
I the  best  to  see  and  hear  in.  I trust  nothing 
lay  be  done  which  may  hereafter  be  open  to 
liestion,  or  may  preclude  the  idea  of  the  resco- 
Ition  of  such  of  the  buildings  adjacent  to  the 
kve  as  may  be  practicable  for  the  use  of  the 
Ithedral.  I trust,  for  instance,  that  windows 
III  not  be  inserted  where  none  existed  before 
hr,  however  we  may  admire  the  generosity  of 
B talented  proposer,  we  shonld  then  leave  the 
i-inciple  of  repair,  which  has  hitherto  guided  us, 
id  lay  ourselves  open  to  attack  from  the  anti, 
istoration  party.  Buildings,  for  the  use  of 
irsoDB,  whether  members  of  a college  or  other- 
ise,  required  for  the  services  of  the  cathedral, 
ill  have  to  be  provided  somewhere,  and  it  will 
> injudic-oua  to  exclude  from  such  a use  the 
)cienb,  if  not  the  only  available  site. 

3.  Works  to  co7no. — The  works  to  come  are  of 
I character  so  important  that  we  can  hardly 
bpe  to  accomplish  them  during  this  generation, 
kthedrais  took  generations  to  build,  and  even  in 
kese  days  of  hurry  the  longesbof  them  may  well 
|ke  generations  completely  to  restore.  It  seems 
k be  cur  duty  to  work  on  by  the  guidance  of  a 
l;rfect  plan,  making  every  step  a step  on  the  way 
Awards  the  completion  of  that  group  of  designs, 
f which  we  have  evidence  in  the  building  and 
9 surroundings.  We  have  iu  the  present 
^ucoh  the  designs  of  the  great  architects  of 
iibbots  Paul,  John  de  Celia,  and  (say)  John  de 
ertford,  and  of  the  lady. chapel  of  Hugo  de 
versden.  The  first  designed  and  apparently 
lished  a vast  Norman  church,  the  largest  in 
nglaad  ; the  second,  as  many  Early  English 
•chiteots  did,  endeavoured  to  add  to  a Norman 
»ve  a western  front  ot  extraordinary  beanty  ; 
e third,  as  was  the  case  elsewhere,  planned  the 
moval  of  the  Norman  apse  and  sanctuary,  and 
e substitution  of  richer  work  of  his  own  day. 

) complefe  St.  Alban’s,  then,  you  must  repair 
■d  complete  the  designs  of  these  architects, 
le  work  of  the  first  is  now  nearly  all  satitfac- 
Irily  repaired.  The  work  of  the  third  needs 
Irtber  external  reparation.  As  for  the  western 
'ont  of  the  second, — one  of  the  most  remark. 
He  designa  in  the  kingdom, — we  can  hardly 
jpe  at  pi-esent  to  get  beyond  the  three  western 
irtals, — a feature  common  in  France,  but,  I 
ilieve,  peculiar  to  St.  Alban’s  in  England,  I 
ive  heard  it  said,  that  though  St.  Alban’s,  from 
s vast  size,  is  a very  grand  building,  its  form  is 
imarkably  ngly.  We  certainly  have  nob  the 
’mmetrioal  beauty  here  of  Wells  or  Lichfield, 
ith  three  beaufifnlly-balanced  towers  and  spires 
ispectively.  Neither  have  we  another  Salis* 
ii'y,  the  work  generally  of  one  architect, 
lough  crowned  with  the  matchless  spire  of 
jother.  We  have  a building  more  like  Win- 
lester,  vast,  long,  and  unrelieved  ; though  our 
>wer  is  the  higher  of  the  two,  and  oar  site 
on  a hill  side,  not  deep  in  a valley.  But  those 
ho  call  St.  Alban’s  ugly  must  remember  that 
e have  now  to  look  upon  a very  incomplete 
lilding,  with  sunken  roofs,  the  wreck  of  a west 
ont,  and  a presbytery, — the  lofty  oieerstory  of 
hioh  looks  bare  and  gaunt  without  ifs  fiving 
attresses.  With  restored  roofs,  and  a completed 
eat  front,  and  these  additions  eastward,  we 
lould  have  a cathedral  second  to  none  in 
randeur,  dignity,  und  beauty.  I think,  too,  I 
lOuld  vote  for  the  restoration  of  the  short  lead 
}ire  peculiar  to  this  district  which  till  lately 
•owned  the  central  tower : we  have  plenty  of 
ngth  at  St.  Alban’s,  what  we  want  is  pro* 
mtionate  height,  and  we  should  make  every 
fort  to  obtain  it.  It  seems  the  province  of  an 
•chitectural  society  to  sketch  out  suggestions 
lus,  and  present  them  for  discassiou,  so  as  to 
y down  a plan  which  may  in  the  coarse  of 
me  be  earned  out.  We  wish  for  a scheme 
hicb,  as  a repair  and  completion  of  ancient 
jsigns,  we  can  defend  against  those  anti. 
iStorationists  who  would  let  ancient  buildings 
■umble  and  fall  rather  than  restore  them,  how. 
mr  tenderly,  to  the  condition  which  their  first 
ailders  designed  for  them.  ...  I trust  that  it 


may  not  be  long  before  St.  Alban’s  is  able  to  put 
on  a distinctly  cathedral  character.  Nothing 
will  be  grander  than  the  restored  choir.  At 
present,  looking  above  its  temporary  fittings, 
the  structure,  with  its  noble  roofs  of  ancient 
decoration,  is  imposing  in  the  extreme.  I trust 
that  the  grand  organ,  now  useless  for  the 
services,  may  be  divided  and  arranged  over  each 
side  of  the  ante-choir,  so  as  to  serve  for  choir  aud 
nave  services.  I trust  also  that  a cathedral  choir 
may  be  trained,  provided,  and  paid  to  maintaiu, 
both  on  Sunday  and  week-days,  that  service  for 
which  our  English  cathedrals  are  so  justly 
renowned.  We  want  a real  cathedral,  with 
services  of  dignity  and  beauty,  even  if  wo  have 
annually  to  ask  the  diocese  to  maintain  them. 
Wq  want  a cathedral,  the  centre  of  its  life  und 
work, — not  a mere  parish  ohurcb,  however  grand 
its  dimensions,  with  a bishop’s  throne  iu  it. 


TUBES  IN  KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

The  decayed  condition  of  these  noble  and 
ancient  forest  glades,  when  contrasted  with  the 
forestry  and  the  beautiful  hortulan  borders  of 
the  adjacent  park,  shows  at  once  an  utter  neglect 
of  public  taste  and  feeling,  as  it  regards  the  in- 
valuable freedom  of  access  to  so  extensive  a 
scope  of  park  and  gardens,  conjoined  in  an  open 
expanse,  and  exceeding  800  acres.  The  sunken 
boundary  of  the  ha-ha  is  anobtrnsive  and  hardly 
perceptible  ; but  the  order  and  trim  condition  of 
Hyde  Park,  with  its  tastefnl  hortulan  borders, its 
accurately  cut  edgings,  and  its  noble  growth  of 
expansive  foresters,  at  once  demonstrates  a care- 
ful  superintendence}  whilst  the  other,  from  the 
decaying  palace  to  the  park  boundary,  discloses 
only  utter  somnolence,  waste,  and  neglect. 

Originally  there  were  three  glades  running 
from  the  Round  Pond  in  a western,  north-western, 
and  south-western,  direction  ; these,  as  laid  out 
by  R-'pton,  still  exist,  and  present  beautiful, 
healthful,  and  effective  openings  from  the  old 
palace,  which  was  founded  on  the  western  wall; 
bub  iu  the  intervals,  and  upon  all  the  open 
spaces  of  the  whole  area,  stand  foresters  of 
nearly  200  years’  growth,  as  at  first  planted  ; 
now  of  immense  altitude,  m.iny  of  them  bare 
poles,  many  dead  at  the  top  and  rampiked,  and 
nearly  all  in  deadly  couQiob  for  freedom  of 
“ branchage.” 

When  we  examine  the  position  and  space  left 
for  each  tree,  we  find  8 ft.  and  10  ft.  to  be  the 
ordinary  interval ; but  in  many  instances  these 
giant-trees  stand  at  intervals  of  only  5 ft.,  4 ft., 
or  even  3 ft.  apart!  In  very  many  cases  the 
tops  are  dead  and  rampiked,  but  in  most  the 
stems  grow  up  in  nearly  bare  poles.  How  can 
it  be  otherwise  when  there  is  no  space  for  lateral 
expansion  ? The  branches  interlace  and  conflict 
for  freedom,  which  is,  in  fact,  unattainable  in  a 
apace  so  constricted. 

It  is  now  certainly  too  late  to  redress  the  evil 
of  too  close  plantation,  but  still  by  catting  away 
damaged  and  deformed  trees,  room  might  be 
seenred  for  lateral  expansion  of  the  survivors, 
and  thus  the  aspect  of  a forest  of  masts  v/ould 
be  less  repulsive,  whilst  the  woodland  would  be 
more  agreeable  for  light  and  shade,  and  in  a few 
seasons  more  naturally  branched.  Of  the  stand- 
ing  timber,  a full  fourth  part  might  be  cut  down, 
which  would  amply  repay  erpenecs  of  improve- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time  much  benefit 
ramblers  who,  when  fiequcnting  the  woods,  are 
much  incommoded  by  the  plashy  nature  of  the 
subsoil. 

Is  there  no  authority  to  inspect  and  rectify 
the  defaults  and  growing  decay  of  timber  trees 
in  Kensiugton.gardens  ? In  Hyde  Park  there  is 
a ranger,  with  a mansion  and  twenty  acres 
inclosed;  and  that  in  the  most  valued  centra; 
but  there  are  also  here  various  offices,  reposi- 
tories, stores,  aud  cottages,  together  with  a 
guardhouse,  with  an  accumulated  population, 
annually  on  the  inorease.  Sucli  is  the  freedom 
of  open  park  and  cublio  liberties. 

As  this  is  the  season  for  clearing  o3  and  cutting 
down  timber  trees,  this  notice  of  waste  and 
decay  in  extenso  tbronghont  the  foresters  is 
given  before  they  shed  their  last  October  leaves; 
and  that  remedial  measures  be  taken  is  the 
hope  of  T.  H.  n. 


PLASTER  OF  PARIS. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  ns  what 
mixture  will  dissolve  or  render  solnble  Plaster 
of  Paris  after  it  has  once  become  set  ? Any 
information  on  the  subject  will  be  esteemed  by 
B.  B.  B. 


AN  ART  GALLERY  FOR  WARRINGTON. 

HONOURS  TO  A SCULPTOR. 

On  the  4th  inst.  a new  art  gallery,  provided 
partly  by  subscription  and  partly  by  a grant 
from  the  funds  of  the  borough,  was  opened  with 
some  ceremony  at  Warrington. 

The  gallery  takes  the  form  of  an  additional 
Wiog  to  the  free  musenm  and  library,  Lord 
Winmarleigh  giving  the  site.  Before  the  building 
was  completed  the  Corporation  were  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  several  valuable  gifts  of  art- 
treasures.  The  gallery  is,  we  understand,  mainly 
the  outcome  of  a desire  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Warrington  to  do  honour  to  their  townsman,  Mr. 
Warrington  Wood,  the  sculptor,  whose  career  is 
an  instructive  one.  Mr.  John  Warrington  Wood 
began  life  as  a stonemason  under  his  father,  who 
for  tnany  years  was  a trustworthy  official  in  the 
service  of  the  Corporation.  Young  Mr.  Wood 
however,  began  in  early  life  to  show  signs  of 
artistic  talent.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
kind  and  generous  patrons.  A few  years  ago, 
at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Winmarleigh,  a public 
movement  was  set  on  foot  to  recognise  Mr. 
Wood’s  ability  as  a sculptor,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  oommission  him  to  execute  a work  of  art 
which  would  reflect  honour  to  the  artist  himself 
and  also  upon  his  native  town.  This  was  done, 
and  at  a cost  of  a thousand  gnineaa,  Mr.  Wood 
has  executed  a colossal  statue  of  “ St.  Michael 
overcoming  Satan.”  The  figure  was  cut  from 
a block  of  Carrara  marble,  weighing  fifteen 
tons,  and,  when  sent  to  Warrington,  it  was 
found  that  no  public  building  was  sufficiently 
large  in  the  town  to  receive  the  statue,  and 
accordingly  the  art-gallary  scheme,  just  con- 
Bummated,  was  set  on  foot,  and  now  the  town 
posseases  a building  specially  adapted  to  the 
reception  of  works  of  art. 

The  building  has  cost  3.0001.,  of  which  3,000Z. 
have  been  publicly  subscribed,  the  chief  room 
being  one  of  fine  proportions,  and  somewhat 
similar  iu  constrootion  to  the  large  room  of  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery  at  Liverpool.  Theprincipal 
object  of  attraction  is,  of  coorse,  Mr.  Wood’s 
“ St.  Michael  overcoming  S,itan.”  St.  Michael 
bears  in  his  hand  a flaming  sword,  and  with  the 
left  hand  holds  the  vanquished  Satan,  who 
cronohes  at  the  victor’s  feet.  This  is  pronounced 
to  be  Mr.  Wood’s  best  work.  His  first  work,  an 
“Apollo  Belvedere,”  which  he  presented  to  a 
friend,  his  “ Sisters  of  Bethany”  (exeented  for 
Mr.  S.  Rigby),  bis  statue  of  “ Elijah”  (lent  by 
Mr.  W.  Long),  busts  of  local  patrons,  a finely- 
executed  statue  of  “Rebecca,”  and  other  of  his 
works,  are  exhibited.  One  of  the  first  oommis- 
sions  was  n bust  of  Mr.  John  Bright,  M.P.,  which 
bad  been  executed  for  Mr.  John  Crosfield,  who 
intended  it  for  presentation  to  President  Lincoln, 
but  the  bust  arrived  in  Liverpool  from  Rome  the 
day  the  President  was  assassinated,  Mr.  Wood 
will  shortly  return  to  Rome,  taking  with  him  a 
number  of  commiflsions,  amongst  them  beiuo* 
the  statue  of  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  and  busts 
of  Sir  Joseph  Heron  for  the  Manchester  Town- 
hall,  Mr.  Glazebrook  Rylands,  and  Mr.  Holbrook 
Gaskell,  of  Liverpool. 

Another  handsome  gift  to  the  Warrington  Art 
Gallery  has  been  the  Robson  collection.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  the  works  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Robson,  a Warringtonian,  together  with 
several  valuable  pictures  by  the  old  masters. 
These  are  stated  to  include  a veritable  Titian, 
a Correggio,  a Murillo,  a Gainsborough,  and  a 
Reynolds.  The  whole  has  been  renovated  at  a 
cost  nf  200i.,  and  presented  to  the  gallery  by 
Mr.  Robson,  of  Lynn,  the  artist’s  brother. 


The  Cyfarthfa  Ironworks. — A Merthyr 
workman  having  addressed  a letter  to  Mr.  Robert 
Crawsbay  upon  a matter  of  business,  took  the 
opportunity  of  asking  once  more  whether  there 
was  any  hope  of  a resumption  of  activity  at  the 
vast  ironworks  at  Cyfarthfa,  and  Mr.  Crawsbay 
has  replied  : — 


aliebtest  chance  of  Cyfarthfa  startinc  aKatn.  I belieV' 
ever  it  does  start  it  will  be  under  dtffc'rent  circumstai; 
to  the  present,  as  it  will  require  a large  sum  to  be  Uid' 
ruprovements,  such  as  making  steel  rails,  &e.  I 
loo  near  my  grave  to  think  of  doing  anything  of  the  8( 
and  I think  so  bsdly  of  trade  aUogetber  that  I have 
wish  to  see  my  sons  remain  in  it.  I am  feeling  very  poo 
and  do  not  think  I can  possibly  live  very  long,  and  if  I 
able  I shall  sell  the  works  before  I die.  There  ia  noth 
now  to  bind  me  to  them,  for  I have  been  estranged  fi 
them  by  the  conduct  of  the  men.  I always  hoped  i 
expected  to  die  with  the  works  going,  and  the  same  fee] 
amongst  the  men  for  their  employer,  but  things  h 
changed,  and  sll  is  different,  and  I go  to  my  grave  feel 
I am  a perfect  stranger,  as  aU  my  old  men  are  gone 
nearly  so.”  " ’ 
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CHIME  CLOCK  AND  CAWLLONS, 
MANOHESTEK  TOWN-HALL. 

The  great  cliime-clock  and  carillona  for  tbe 
Manchester  Town.hall,  which  have  been  manu. 
factored  by  Messrs.  Gillett  & Bland,  of  Croydon, 
are  not  yet  fixed  in  tbe  tower,  owing  to  the 
delay  in  hanging  the  bells,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  commence  the  work  of  fixing  the  machinery 
nntil  all  the  bells  were  placed  in  position.  The 
clock  is  coDstmoted  to  strike  the  boors  npon  the 
great  bell,  of  7 tons,  in  the  key  of  G,  and  to 
chime  the  foar  qaarters  on  ten  belle,  the  time 
to  be  shown  npon  tbe  four  illuminated  dials  of 
16  fc.  in  diameter.  Tbe  main  frame  is  on  the 
horizontal  plan,  of  solid  cast  iron,  12  ft.  long, 
4ft.  Gin.  wide,  and  4ft.  2 in.  high,  and  weighs 
li  ton.  All  the  wheels  are  of  gnn-metal,  turned, 
cut,  and  polished.  Tbe  main  wheels  of  the 
striking  and  quarters  are  2 ft.  C in.  diameter, 
and  the  main  wheel  of  tbe  going  part  is  2 ft.  in 
diameter,  all  the  rest  of  the  wheels  being  in  due 
proportion.  The  bosses  in  which  the  pivots  run 
are  also  of  gun-metal,  screwed  into  the  frames. 
There  are  engraved  and  silvered  dials  on  the 
clock,  showing  boors,  minutes,  and  seconds,  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  outer  hand  and 
for  taking  observations.  The  pendulum  is  a 
compensated  one,  made  of  zinc  and  iron  tubes 
to  beat  two  seconds  of  time,  with  a cast-iron 
cylindrical  bob  of  about  6 owb.,  which  is  to  be 
Buspooded  from  a cast-iron  bracket  fixed  on  a 
fltone  corbel  built  into  the  wall.  The  barrels  are 
made  of  cast-iron,  turned  and  grooved.  From 
them  will  be  suspended  the  weights,  by  patent 
steel  lines,  weighing  over  2^  tons,  which  will 
drive  the  olook.  The  striking  cams  and  levers 
are  all  hard.steel  faced.  The  escapement  is  of 
the  kind  known  as  the  “double  three-legged 
gravity,”  which  is  said  to  be  superior  to  all  other 
kinds  for  perfect  timekeeping.  There  is  an 
automatic  gas  apparatus  fitted  to  the  clock  for 
turning  the  gas  up  and  down,  and  so  contrived 
as  to  suit  all  seasons  of  the  year,  providing  for 
long  and  short  days,  similar  to  a perpetnal 
calendar,  so  that  no  attendance  whatever  will  be 
required  to  turn  the  gas  on  and  off,  a consider- 
able saving  in  time  and  gas  being  thus  effected. 
Messrs.  Gillett  & Bland  were  the  inventors  of 
this  apparatus,  which  they  first  applied  to  tbe 
Bradford  Town-hall  olook.  The  chime  part  of 
the  clock  is  oonstruoted  on  a new  principle,  so 
that  the  changes  for  the  quarters  can  be  altered 
at  any  time.  Provision  will  be  made  for  con- 
necting tbe  clock  with  the  electric  current  for 
registering  Greenwich  mean  time.  Tbe  honr- 
bell  G will  be  the  largest  struck  upon  by  a clock 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  excepting  the  one  at 
Westminster  Palace,  which  was  originally  struck 
upon  by  a hammer  of  8 owt.,  until  the  bell  was 
cracked,  since  when  tbe  hammer  has  been 
reduced  to  4 owt.  As  the  hammer  which  will 
strike  noon  the  Town-hall  bell  will  be  heavier 
than  this,  and  as  the  quarter  bells  are  also  much 
heavier  than  those  at  Westminster,  the  hours 
and  quarters  will  be  heard  at  a much  greater 
distance.  The  other  two  great  bells  in  this 
country,  at  Oxford  and  York,  are  strnok  by  hand, 
and  not  by  the  olook.  The  carillon  machine, 
which  is  constructed  on  the  makers’  patented 
system,  will  play  thirty.one  tunes  on  twenty- 
one  bells,  weighing  altogether  about  32  tons, 
or  doable  the  weight  of  those  at  Worcester 
Cathedral  and  Bradford  Town-hall. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL 
BY  THE  DIRECT  PROCESS. 

At  the  Newcastle  meeting  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  tbe  other  day,  the  president,  Dr. 
Siemens,  read  “ Some  further  remarks  regarding 
the  production  of  iron  and  steel  by  direct  pro- 
cess.”  Ho  said  tbe  practical  objections  to  tbe 
direct  process,  as  practised  in  former  days,  and 
as  still  used  to  a limited  extent  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  in  some  European  conn- 
tries,  were  that: — l.Tery  rich  ores  only  were 
applicable,  of  which  about  one-half  was  converted 
into  iron,  the  remainder  being  lost  in  forming 
slag.  2.  The  fuel  used  in  charcoal,  of  which  be- 
tween three  and  four  tons  were  used  in  producing 
one  ton  of  hammered  blooms.  3.  Expenditure 
of  labour  was  great,  being  at  the  rate  of  thirty- 
three  men,  working  twelve  hours,  in  producing 
one  ton  of  metal.  Iron  produced  by  direct  pro- 
cess in  tbe  Catelon  forge  was  therefore  expensive 
iron,  and  could  not  compete  with  iron  produced 
by  modern  processes  except  for  special  purposes, 
such  as  furnishing  melting  material  for  the  tool- 
steel  mclter.  But,  it  might  be  asked,  could  tbe 


advantages  of  tbe  direct  process  not  be  c embined 
with  those  of  modern  appliances  for  the  produc- 
tion of  pure  and  intense  beats,  and  for  dealing 
with  materials  iu  large  masses,  without  expendi- 
ture of  manual  labour,  and  could  not  chemistry 
help  us  to  larger  yields  and  the  faculty  of  using 
comparatively  poor  and  impure  ores  ? A careful 
consideration  of  these  questions  led  him  to  tbe 
ooDolosioD,  some  years  ago,  that  here  was  a 
promising  field  for  the  experimental  metallurgist, 
aud  that  he  possessed  some  advantage  over 
others  in  tbe  use  of  the  regenerative  gas  furnace 
as  a means  of  producing  the  requisite  quality  of 
heat  without  the  use  of  charcoal  and  blowing 
apparatus.  He  engaged,  accordingly,  upon  a 
scries  of  experimental  researches  at  bis  ample 
steel  works,  at  Birmingham,  aud  in  1873  he  had 
the  honour  of  submitting  the  first  fruits  of  these 
inquiries  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  in  a 
paper  entitled  “ On  the  Manufacture  of  Iron  and 
Steel  by  Direct  Process.”  Encouraged  by  the 
results  he  had  then  obtained,  he  ventured  with 
some  others  upon  some  larger  applications,  the 
principal  one  of  which  had  been  one  at  Towcester, 
in  Northamptonshire.  If  viewed  by  tbe  light  of 
present  experience,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to 
have  fixed  npon  another  locality  with  fuel,  skilled 
labour,  and  better  ores  within  easy  reach;  but  in 
extenuation  of  the  error  committed,  it  might  be 
urged  that  the  site  was  fixed  by  force  of  circum* 
stances  rather  than  by  selection,  the  chief 
temptation  being  an  ample  supply  of  small 
Northamptonshire  ore  at  a very  low  cost.  It 
was,  however,  soon  discovered  that  this  ore, 
although  capable  of  producing  iron  of  good 
quality,  was  too  poor  and  irregular  in  quality 
to  yield  commercial  results  unless  it  was  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  rich  ore,  such  os  Pot- 
ery  mine,  Spanish  ore,  or  Rolls  cale,  all  of 
which,  as  well  as  tbe  fuel,  were  expensive  at 
Towcester,  owing  to  high  rates  of  carriage.  It 
was  in  oonseqiieoce  of  these  untoward  circum- 
stances that  the  works  at  Towcester  had  uot 
been  completed  by  the  addition  of  rolling-mills, 
the  intent'OQ  being  to  transfer  tbe  special 
machinery  ultimately  to  existing  ironworks  when 
the  process  had  been  sufficiently  matured  for 
that  purpose.  The  leading  idea  which  guided 
him  in  these  experiments  was  to  operate  upon 
each  mixtures  of  ores,  fluxes,  and  reducing  agents 
as  would,  under  tbe  influence  of  intense  heat, 
resolve  themselves  forthwith  into  metallic  iron 
and  a fluid  cinder,  differing  essentially  from  the 
methods  pnrsued  by  Chenat,  Blair,  and  others, 
who  prepared  spongy  metal  in  the  first  place 
by  a slow  process  which  was  condensed  into 
malleable  iron  or  steel  by  after  processes,  but 
assimilating  to  some  extent  to  the  prooess  first 
proposed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Clay. 


THE  HIGH-ART  LOVER  AND  HIS 
ARTIST. 

Henning’s  models  of  the  “elgin  marbles.” 

Youe  readers  most  have  been  amused  on  read, 
ing  Mr.  J.  Thomson’s  letter  in  your  issue  of  tbe 
Gih  inst.,  and  his  narrative  of  tbe  angry  artist’s 
ebnllition  of  temper  on  seeing  his  models  laid 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  British  Mnseum,  as  told 
by  the  aged  custodian,  who,  I think,  must  have 
been  a wag  in  his  way,  and  invented  a fable  to 
amnse  your  correspondent. 

Perhaps  the  following  information  may  interest 
him,  and  prevent  a moat  unlikely  action  of  the 
talented  sculptor  from  gaining  currency. 

Fully  forty. five  years  ago  I was  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  a young  artist  friend,  now  dead, 
and  was  very  often  in  his  father’s  house,  who  was 
a native  of  the  same  town  as  Henning  (Paisley), 
and  his  friend  from  boyhood.  He  bad  a set  of 
the  friezes  presented  to  him  by  Henning. 

He  told  me, — and  I have  beard  him  repeat  it 
frequently, — tbat  Henning  cut  bis  models  in 
slate  during  his  leisure,  for  be  was  working  as 
a stone-carver  in  London  at  the  time. 

This  material  gave  him  tbe  opportunity  of 
prodneing  tbe  sharpness  of  outline  and  delicacy 
of  finish  tbat  give,,  such  a charm  to  his  work, 
and  that  could  not  have  been  got  had  he  modelled 
in  wax. 

I may  further  mention  that  they  were  pnb. 
lished  by  subscription.  I think  the  price  was 
15J.  15s. 

My  father-in-law, — the  late  M.  A.  Nicholson, 
architect,  London, — was  a subscriber,  and  hie 
sec  is  still  in  possession  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
.Thomson,  now  widow  of  the  late  Alexander 
Thomson,  G!a5gow,  known  as  “The  Greek 
Thomson.”  John  Baird,  F.R.I.B  A. 


ARCHITECl’S  CLAIM  FOR  PLANS, 

STEWART  D.  NEWBURT. 

This  case  was  beard  on  the  29th  ult.  in  thi 
Brentford  County  Court.  The  plaintiff  is  of  the 
firm  of  Stewart  & Robinson,  architects,  Borough, 
Southwark,  and  he  brought  an  action  agaiosl 
tbe  defendant,  a gentleman  residing  in  the  Mall 
Chiswick,  for  the  sum  of  26L  IGs.  6d.  for  prO' 
feasional  services.  The  case  had  been  sent  dowi 
for  trial  from  a superior  Court  (Exohequei 
Division).  I 

Mr.  J.  E.  Palmer  (instructed  by  Mr.  Darrant] 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Woodbridgi 
for  tbe  defendant.  j 

Defendant  held  the  lease  of  some  cottages  at  Chiswick 
and,  intending  to  pull  them  down  aad  build  large  villas  oi 
the  ground,  be  asked  the  plaiatilfs  to  prepare  .some  plac: 
to  submit  to  the  landlord.  It  appeared  tbat  Mr.  Stewai 
had  beau  preparing  plaos  for  another  genileman,  and  a 
the  defendant  s request  be  brought  these  plans  home  witi 
him  one  evening,  aud  in  tbe  presence  of  Miss  Chatter,  hi 
sister-in-law,  he  banded  the  plans  over  to  the  del'endan 
who  showed  them  to  his  friends.  Iu  consequence  of  th* 
defendant's  landlord  wanting  an  increased  rental,  ho  di( 
not  proceed  with  the  proposed  villas,  and  therefore  con 
tended  that  he  did  not  require  the  plans.  Plaintifl’ how 
ever,  stated  that  hia  services  bad  been  rendered,  and  thi 
per  cent,  he  bad  charged  ou  the  value  of  the  building: 
waals  fair  and  reasonable  charge  according  to  the  Instituh 
of  Architects.  It  appeared  that  the  plsiutitf  was  a tenan' 
of  the  defendant,  aud  that  the  latter  put  a distress  iat< 
the  house  for  rent.  a 

Mr.  \Vooab:idge  contended  that  what  the  plaintiff  ha( 
done  for  the  defeudunt  was  done  in  a friendly  way,  and  no 
to  be  charged  for,  and  the  plaintiff  never  wonld  hav 
charged  the  defendant  anything  for  the  plans  had  not  th> 
latter  been  compelled  to  put  a distress  into  the  plaintiff’, 
bouae  for  rent.  ' 

The  Judge  found  for  the  plaintiff,  in  the  anm  o 
12f.  12s.,  which  sum  he  considered  was  due  forthepra 
parationnf  the  plana, 


CASES  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT.  : 

WHAT  AEE  REPAIRS  ? 

Xcr/j  V.  Pritchard. — At  the  Worship.stree 
Police  Court,  before  Mr.  Hannay,  Mr.  Pritchard 
builder,  of  Paul-etreet,  Fiosbory,  was  summoue' 
by  Mr.  Legg,  district  surveyor  for  West  Hacknej 
for  not  having  given  notice  under  section  38  c 
the  Building  Act.  The  defendant  had  bee 
engaged  in  stripping  and  making  good  th 
defective  slating,  boarding,  and  battening,  rt 
using  the  old  slates,  and  making  good  th 
deficiency  with  new  to  the  roof  of  a house  i 
Stamford  Hill,  and  had  refused  to  give  notic 
to  the  district  surveyor  on  the  ground  that  th 
works  came  within  the  exception  as  to  repair 
in  Clause  9 of  tbe  Building  Act. 

Mr.  Legg  contended  that  the  roof,  having  bee 
stripped,  and  boarding  substituted  forbattenin; 
the  defendant  might  have  infringed  the  19t 
section  of  the  Act  by  covering  it  with  some  com 
bustible  material,  and  that,  therefore,  he  wa 
entitled  to  a notice  of  the  intended  work  as  a 
alteration. 

Mr.  Pritchard’s  solicitor  contended  that  if  th 
Act  should  be  infringed  in  the  covering  of  tb 
roof,  tbe  builder  would  be  liable  to  penaltie 
under  the  Act,  but  that  he  was  not  bound  to  giv 
notice  of  what  was  in  reality  a necessary  repau 
within  the  meaning  of  the  exception  in  danse  1 
of  the  Act. 

After  hearing  the  evidence  for  the  surveyoi 
and  without  calling  on  the  defendant  for  a replj 
the  magistrate  dismissed  the  summons  wit 
costs. 


TREATMENT  OF  BUILDERS. 

I DO  not  think  any  other  class  of  tradesme 
are  bound,  hands  and  feet,  as  it  were,  by  so  man; 
restrictions  and  conditions  in  tbe  execution  o 
their  calling  as  contractors  and  boilders  ; as 
rule,  I believe,  they  bear  tbe  shackles  thus  im 
posed  on  them  in  a very  quiet  and  philosophies 
manner,  accepting  them  as  a requirement  hel 
and  wielded  by  a body  of  honourable  gentlemer 
who  are  therefore  left  entirely  unfettered  o: 
their  part  in  tbe  several  contraots.  So  far,  ther 
all  is  well,  but  I wish  to  draw  attention  to  a 
abuse  which  I think  only  requires  ventilation  i: 
your  widely-read  columns  to  at  once  receiv 
correction  in  future ; or  perhaps  some  of  th 
numerous  readers  of  the  'Builder  may  know  a 
antidote  for  the  evil,  which  certainly  bear 
un j UBtly  on  the  building  trade.  I will  quote  tw 
caaes  by  way  of  illustration.  Tbe  first  is  i: 
Yorkshire,  where  contracts  are  let  to  eacl 
separate  trade,  whereby  a building  is  carriei 
out  by  as  many  contractors  as  there  are  differen 
trades  iu  it.  The  unfortnoate  victim  here  is  tb 
joiner,  who  finds  to  his  sorrow  that  there  is  ; 
shortness  of  funds  of  the  owners  from  som 
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186;  the  arohiteofc,  to  shield  hia  client,  withheld 
tails,  and  necessarily  the  joiner  conld  not  com. 
te  and  get  a settlement,  the  delay  eventaally 
inpeliing  him  to  ask  for  time  from  his  creditors, 

I ioh  was  given.  Bnt  snch  a case,  I hold,  should 
'1  occur;  details  should  have  been  furnished, 
3 the  owners  must  have  raised  the  money : all 
iuld  then  have  been  satisfactory.  I grant 
'.ny  things  may  arise  about  a building  that 
i.y  increase  the  cost  above  what  was  originally 
tended,  bnt  I think  it  hardly  right  that 
*oo6nb  persons  should  suffer  for  others’  want  of 
lesight  (if  want  of  cash  may  be  thus  classed). 
iThe  other  case  is  about  100  miles  from  London, 
i>  contractor  there  for  a large  building  being 
lated  with  the  same  tactics.  Details  in  this 
for  some  trifling  work  in  the  contract,  with, 
t which  the  building  will  not  be  complete,  are 
uhheld,  although  numerous  applications  by 
jter,  and  alec  personally  at  the  architect’s  office, 
ne  thirty  miles  distant,  have  been  made ; thus 
i contractor  cannot  demand  a certificate, 
(ther  can  he  claim  his  balance,  nearly  1,0001., 
If  charge  interest  thereon  till  it  is  paid  I pre* 
,ne,  BO  that  hia  capital  is  thus  unproductive, 
iiides  the  injury  inflicted.  Justitia. 


! DICTIONARY  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  subscribers  have  just  now  received  a 
usiderable  instalment  of  the  “ Dictionary,” 
iluding  the  letters  M,  N,  and  O,  with  title. 
Ijes,  tables  of  contents,  and  so  forth,  for  binding 
[3  Tolames  of  the  work,  and  three  volumes  of 
istratioDS.  We  will  give  some  particulars  on 
other  occasion  of  the  portion  of  the  work  now 
plished.  Our  present  purpose  is  to  mention 
pfly  the  opportunity  now  afforded  to  members 
: the  profession  and  others  to  acquire  the 
,rk. 

The  committee,  having  a few  copies  available, 
3r  to  new  subscribers  the  whole  of  the  text 
i illustrations  of  the  Dictionary  np  to  the 
'.er  P,  as  alrsady  issued  to  the  present  sub. 
ibers,  and  the  continuation  as  funds  may  per. 
!,  as  fast  as  it  can  be  produced,  for  twenty 
neas  in  one  payment,  or  spread  over  a limited 
•iod,  in  instalments.  There  are  only  a few 
lies  left,  and  the  committee  are  pledged  not  at 
7 time  to  allow  the  issue  of  copies  at  lees  than 
original  sabscription  price,  so  as  to  guarantee 
Bubsoribers  against  any  depreciation  in  value. 

. Arthur  Cates,  of  7,  Whitehall-yard,  kindly 
B as  Honorary  Secretary. 


THE  MASONS’  STRIKE. 
jiR, — So  much  misunderstanding  appears  to 
vail,  on  the  part  of  arobitecta  and  their 
ints  as  to  the  circumstances  of  this  dispnte, 
t I beg  the  favour  of  being  allowed,  throngh 
ir  columns,  to  repeat  what  no  doubt  to  many 
your  readers  will  be  rather  stale.  Several 
3ter  builders  have  received  letters  from  arohi- 
ts  to  the  following  effect : — “ The  masons  are 
a small  body  as  compared  to  the  building 
isans,  and  it  would  be  much  better  to  accede 
heir  demands  than  to  stop  so  many  important 
Idings.”  But  in  thus  writing  it  seems  to  be 
rotten  that  the  masons  made  two  demands, 
for  a reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour,  and 
ther  for  a uniform  rise  of  wages  to  lOd.  per 
r,  instead  of  9d.  It  is  obvious,  and  indeed 
erally  admitted,  that  these  ohanges  could 
have  been  confined  to  masons,  who  of 
essity  must  work  the  same  hours  as  brick, 
jrs,  &3. ; and  it  was  distinctly  avowed  that, 
he  masons  obtained  a rise  of  wage,  the  car. 
tera  were  prepared  immediately  to  strike  for 
same. 

'he  qusstioD,  therefore,  before  the  masters 
I, — a general  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour 
an  increase  of  12J  per  cent,  in  wages 
)ughout  the  trade. 

'he  Masons'  Union  sent  a deputation  to  the 
jter  builders  to  talk  over  the  matters  in  dis- 
3,  but  the  discussion  turned  very  much  on 
rules  and  practices  of  the  Masons’  Union, 
masters  stated  that  there  was  a great 
irenoe  in  the  skill  and  ability  of  masons, 

. many  of  them,  if  anrestricted  by  their  own 
8,  could  easily  earn  lOd.,  lid.,  or  even  Is. 
hour,  whilst  other  masons  were  so  unskilful 
die  that  they  were  not  worth  half.  What 
the  answer  of  the  union  men  P “ Ourprin- 
> is  that  the  strong  must  support  the  weak,” 
in  other  words,  that  the  skilful  and  intsl. 
it  man  must  eke  out  his  time  so  as  not  to 
ass  the  most  unskilful  and  idle  man  on  the 
i work.  And  this  principle  has  for  some 


time  past  been  most  assiduously  carried  out,  so 
that  the  cost  of  masons’  labour  has  been  brought 
to  snob  a pitch  as  to  defy  all  calculation  of 
the  most  experienced  estimators.  I need  hardly 
say  that  if  such  foolish,  arbitrary,  and  immoral 
principles  were  made  a part  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  a revolution  wonld  ensue. 

During  the  last  few  days  symptoms  appear  to 
show  that  many  masons  are  diesatisSed.  Two 
or  three  men  at  a time  have  been  taken  on  at 
various  jobs,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  strike  fund 
is  very  much  lowered,  while  the  demands  on  the 
same  are  very  much  on  the  increase,  and  that 
within  the  next  week  or  two  the  strike  may  be 
at  an  end.  Tnere  are  vast  numbers  of  masons 
unemployed  in  America,  and  it  is  only  a question 
of  cost  as  to  getting  them  over.  The  masters 
have  also  letters  from  different  parts  of  Gsrmany 
from  piece-master  masons,  who  offer  to  bring 
over  men  and  execute  the  stonework  by  con. 
tract ; and  in  one  way  or  another  the  master 
builders  hope  to  bring  about  a reform  of  a 
system  of  rules  which  they  believe  to  be  a 
disgrace  to  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  defeat  demands  whioh  they 
know  to  be  only  a beginning  of  demands  for  a 
still  farther  reduotion  in  the  hours  of  labour  and 
a much  larger  inoreaae  in  wages  than  is  now 
sought  to  be  enforced. 

A Master  Builder. 


PROFESSIONAL  QUERIES. 

OxB  of  your  experienced  readera  would  confer  a farour 
on  a young  architect  by  replying  to  the  following,  riz.  :~ 
la  an  architect  expected,  and  ia  it  a part  of  hia  duty,  to 
attend  committee  meetings  at  any  moment  and  as  often 
as  called  upon  to  do  so  without  making  any  extra  charge, 
no  atipnlaiione^  haring  been  made  beforehand  that  he 
would  bo  required  to  do  so  ? What  ia  customary  in  this 
respect?  And  in  the  erent  of  additional  plana  being  re- 
quited for  sanction  of  Board  of  Works  to  permit  proposed 
or  parte  of  proposed  alterations,  after  builder  has  signed 
contract,  ought  not  the  architect  to  be  paid  extra  for 
asme,  having  supplied  each  by  special  request  from  em- 
ployer,  after  having  declined  to  do  so  when  applied  to  by 
builder  for  same  ? Employer  being  oneofths  legal  pro- 
fession prepared  his  own  contract,  and  both  parties 
entered  into  same  without  consulting  architect,  and 
without  hia  having  seen  the  said  contract.  In  this  instance 
who  ought  to  pay  for  the  plans,  builder  or  employer  ? 
Or  is  it  the  duty  ofthe  architect  to  supply  any  and  every 
drawing  necessary  in  such  a case  wiibout  extra  charge? 
Employer  now  declines  to  pay  the  extra  charge. 

_ . , Justitia. 

Architect  18  entitled  to  be  paid  extra.  If  the  builder 
has  contracted  to  obtain  sanction  ofthe  Board,  he  should 
pay  for  the  plans  supplied  for  that  purpose.  If  not,  the 
employer  should  pay  for  them.  The  answer  to  the  first 
question,  as  to  oomraittee  meetings,  would  depend  on 
circumstances. 


NEW  WATERWORKS. 

Raphoe, — New  wateworks  here  have  been 
completed  by  the  oontraotor,  Mr.  Oiphant. 
of  Castlefiu,  under  the  superintendenoe  of  Mr. 
Henry  Morrow,  C.E.,  Lifford,  and  are  stated  to 
have  proved  in  every  way  a complete  success. 

Lossiemouth.  — New  waterworks  for  Lossie- 
mouth, N.B.,  were  opened  on  the  29th  n!t.  A 
local  paper  says  Brauderburgh  being  built  on 
a rock,  it  was  difficult  to  find  a supply  of  water 
for  the  people  who  choose  to  take  up  their  resi- 
dence in  the  new  and  thriving  village.  The  want 
of  a good  supply  of  water  operated  greatly 
against  the  extension  of  the  town,  and,  in  order 
to  provide  a snpply,  Lady  Dunbar  Brander,  of 
Pitygaveny,  the  proprietress,  sank  a well,  at  a ■ 
cost  of  6001.,  abont  half  a mile  from  Brander- 
burgh,  in  a plain  some  200  ft.  below  the  place 
where  the  reservoir  now  stands.  After  the  well 
was  bnilt,  fears  were  entertained  by  some  as 
to  whether  the  snpply  would  ba  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand,  and  also  whether  the  quality 
would  satisfy,  as  the  well  is  somewhat  below 
tbo  sea  level  and  within  a mile  of  the  tide. 
Eminent  engineers  were  employed  to  examine 
the  subject,  and  after  oareful  analyses  of 
the  water  by  chemists,  and  the  supply  the  well 
yielded,  it  was  deemed  satisfactory 'in  both 
respects.  In  the  Brauderburgh  waterworks 
the  reservoir,  whioh  ia  capable  of  containing 
60,000  gallons  of  water,  is  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  Goulard  Hill,  where  water  was  not  to 
be  had.  The  cost  to  the  ratepayers  will  not 
exceed  2s.  per  pound  on  the  rental.  The  three 
villages  of  Lossiemouth,  Branderburgh,  and 
Stotfield  are  now  supplied,  each  lying  at  equal 
distances  from  the  reservoir. 

Barnsley. — The  proposed  extension  of  the 
waterworks  at  Barnsley  is  exciting  great 
opposition  among  a section  of  the  townspeople. 
At  a public  meeting,  held  on  the  Ist  inst.,  Mr. 
Councillor  Marshall  moved, — 

"That  this  meeting  enters  its  protests  agamst  the 
Bchemea  for  the  extension  of  the  waterwurks,  and  for  the 
town's  improvement,  which  if  carried  into  efi'eot,  must 


largely  increase  the  present  high  rates,  and  must  have  au 
injurious  efi'ect  on  every  trade  carried  on  in  the  borough. 
And,  in  the  present  depressed  state  of  trade,  an  attempt 
to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  an  unjastiCable 
act  on  the  ratepayers." 

He  said  that,  from  the  published  accounts  of 
the  borough  up  to  the  end  of  1876,  it  appeared 
that  the  cost  of  the  old  waterworks  was  35,OOOL, 
and  of  the  works  at  Ingbirohworth  107,000L 
Since  then  another  1,0001.  had  been  expended, 
whioh  raised  the  total  to  1-13.0001.;  but  this  was 
not  all.  During  the  construction  of  the  Ing- 
birohworth  works,  money  had  to  be  borrowed, 
from  which  for  several  years  there  was  no  in. 
oome.  Then,  in  the  earlier  years,  they  did  not 
pay  3 per  cent.,  and  it  was  only  in  the  last  year 
that  they  paid  five.  Daring  the  construction  of 
the  works,  the  income  from  the  water  did  not 
pay  anything  like  the  interest  on  the  money 
borrowed,  and  they  were  obliged  to  subsidise  it 
out  of  the  District  Rate  to  the  extent  of  21.000Z., 
so  that  the  real  cost  of  the  works  stood  at 
167,000Z.  The  resolution  was  carried. 


COATED  IRON  PIPES  FOR  WATER. 

Sir, — In  your  impression  of  October  6th  you 
gave  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  Health 
Department  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  at 
Aberdeen,  and  I noticed  that  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Q.C., 
remarked  with  reference  to  pipes  for  conveying’ 
water,  "he  did  not  see  why  iron  should  not  be 
used  instead  of  lead.”  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham 
said, — " As  to  the  use  of  iron  pipes  for  conveying 
the  water,  they  were  too  easily  corroded,  and 
if  they  were  to  have  pore  water,  they  must  have 
something  more  durable.  The  beat  substitute, 
but  an  expensive  one,  was  lead  pipes  lined  with 
tiu.” 

About  twenty  .four  or  twenty. five  years  ago,  I 
carried  oat,  nnder  Mr.  Rawlinaon,  the  sanitary 
works  of  a town  in  the  north  of  England,  in- 
cluding the  snpply  of  water.  In  all  the  boose- 
servioes  executed  by  the  Local  Board  of  Health 
galvanised  iron  pipes  were  nsed,  and  I find  from 
inquiry  the  other  day  that  these  are  still  in  sood 
working  order.  The  iron  pipes  were  strongly 
objected  to  at  the  time,  and  some  of  the  owners 
of  property,  who  preferred  to  do  the  work  them- 
selves,  used  leal  pipes.  These  lead  pipes  in  a 
great  number  of  instances,  where  laid  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  have  since  been  found 
corroded,  and  have  been  replaced  by  galvanised 
iron  pipes. 

This  would  tend  to  prove  that  iron  pipes,  when 
properly  coated,  are  more  durable  than  lead,  and 
they  have  also  the  advantage  of  not  bursting  ia 
frosty  weather,  whilst  lead  pipes  oocasion  great 
trouble  from  this  cause,  and  from  corrosion. 

In  ahonse  I occopied  in  Wales  some  time  ogo, 

I found  the  lead  pipes  corroded  both  inside  and 
ontside  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  them  use- 
less for  conveying  water.  I took  all  the  old  lead 
pipes  up  (they  weighed  over  three-quarters  of  a 
ton),  and  substituted  iron  pipes. 

Some  engineers  are  greatly  prejudiced  against 
the  nse  of  anything  but  lead  for  the  house 
servioe-pipes ; bnt  it  is  open  to  disoussion 
whether  properly.prepared  and  ooated  iron  or 
steel  pipes  oonld  not  be  used  with  greater 
economy,  durability,  and  less  risk  to  health. 
There  is  also  a difficulty  in  fixing  and  keeping 
the  waterway  full  bore  in  suoh  a pliable  sub- 
stance as  lead. 

The  improvements  in  the  manafaotaring  of 
iron  and  steel,  and  the  methods  of  coiting  so  as 
to  make  them  almost  indestrnctible,  lead  me  to 
the  conviction  that  at  some  future  date  lead  will 
be  superseded  by  ooated  iron  or  steel  pipes. 
The  question  at  issue  is, — Cannot  pure  water  be 
conveyed  in  coated  iron  pipes  as  well  as  in  the 
ooated  lead  ones  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Latham  ? 
The  supplying  of  pure  water  by  pipes  being  of 
the  greatest  importance,  perhaps  some  of  your 
numerous  correspondents  may  be  able  to  throw 
more  light  on  the  subjeot. 

H.  U.  McKie. 


NeW  Bnilding  in  Liverpool. — On  the  10th 
Lord  Shaftesbury  formally  opened  the  new  pre- 
mises of  the  Liverpool  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  which  have  been  erected,  at  a oost 
of  about  21,0001.,  in  Mount  Pleasant,  the  street 
poetically  lauded  by  Roscoe.  The  memorial 
stone  was  laid  on  the  2Qd  of  March,  1875,  by 
Mr.  D.  L.  Moody,  the  Chicago  revivalist.  It  was 
then  estimated  that  the  building  would  cost 
16,500Z.,  towards  which  9,OOOZ.  were  in  band  or 
promised.  Thus  the  expense  has  exceeded  the 
estimate  by  abont  4000Z.  or  5,000Z, 
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OHUECH-BUILDIlia  NEWS. 
Bolton-upon-Swale.  — For  some  time  past 
varioaa  alberatione,  by  way  of  modernising  the 
chanoel  of  the  ohnroh  of  Bolton-npon. Swale, 
have  been  going  on ; and  now  they  are  being 
brought  to  a close.  First,  a chamber  was  made 
to  receive  the  new  organ.  Then  the  flooring  of 
the  chancel  has  been  raised,  and  laid  with 
Minton’s  tiles,  from  a design  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Nesfield.  New  and  richly-carred 
seats  for  the  choir  have  supplanted  the  former 
sittings;  and  an  entirely  new  window,  with  rich 
tracery,  has  been  put  in.  The  subjects  chosen 
represent  “ The  Three  Marys  ” — the  birth,  and 
some  of  the  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Savionr  in 
which  their  love  to  Him  was  most  conspiononaly 
shown ; the  centre  figure  being  that  of  the 
Crucifixion,  The  window  contains  three  lights, 
and  was  supplied  by  Messi  3.  Heaton,  Butler,  & 
Bayne. 

Sowerhy  Bridge,  — Since  the  alteration  and 
enlargement  of  Sowerby  Bridge  Chorch,  it  has 
presented  an  incongruous  appearance,  the  nave 
having  been  handsomely  decorated,  while  the 
chancel  had  bare  walls.  The  chancel  has  now 
been  decorated  by  Mr.  Jonas  Binns,  of  King 
Gross.  Mr.  Binns  has  finished  the  mural  paint- 
ing on  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  represent- 
ing the  Lord’s  Sapper,  The  following  is  a 
general  description  of  the  decorations ; — The 
ground-work  of  the  obanoel-roof  is  painted  a pale 
blue,  with  borders  of  light  grey,  the  foliage 
between  the  borders  being  picked  ont  in  crimson, 
light  brown  and  gold.  The  walls  from  the  roof 
to  the  bottom  of  the  windows  are  painted  a 
warm  drab,  divided  by  rich  borders  in  chocolate, 
lavender,  orimson,  pale  buff,  and  gold.  The 
spaces  between  the  borders  are  filled  in  with 
stencilled  diaper  work,  in  chooolate  and  gold, 
On  the  south  wall,  between  the  windows,  is 
painted  in  monotone  the  subject  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  The  stonework  in  the  windows  and 
the  organ  arch  is  left  its  natural  colour,  the 
crowns  of  the  carved  heads  being  picked  out 
with  gold, 

Feniton. — Feniton  Church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Andrew,  and  built  in  the  fifeeenth  century,  is 
about  to  be  restored ; indeed,  the  work  of  reno- 
vation has  already  begun.  Plans  were  prepared 
by  Mr.  E.  Medley  Fulford,  architect,  Eseter, 
some  little  time  ago;  and  funds  are  beiog  raised 
for  carrying  on  the  work.  This  embraces  the 
removal  of  the  unsightly  gallery  and  pen.like 
pews,  the  insertion  of  new  east  and  other 
windows,  and  the  addition  of  a new  vestiy. 
Feniton  Church  is  celebrated  for  its  rich  par. 
close  and  rood  screens,  and  these  are  to  be  care- 
fully restored  and  put  back  in  the  original  pcst- 
tions,  from  which  they  were  removed  folly  forty 
years  ago.  Many  of  the  ancient  beoch-enda, — 
fine  examples  of  Perpendioular  Gothic  carving, — 
are  still  preserved.  There  will  also  be  new  altar- 
stalls,  pnlpit,  lectern,  tower-screen,  and  stalls 
for  the  chancel,  all  of  carved  oak.  The  works 
throughont  are  being  executed  by  Mr,  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter,  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  architect. 

Simonhurn. — The  parish  church  of  Simenburn, 
Northumberland,  was  reopened  on  the  12th  nit., 
after  restoration.  The  church  is  thought  to  dale 
from  about  1230,  and  has  the  special  featnre  of 
many  Northumbrian  chnrches, — Mitford,  Eoth- 
bnry.  Holy  Island,  and  Hartburn,  among  others, — 
of  a very  long  chancel,  enriched  by  a priest’s 
door  and  leper  windows  of  elaborate  workman- 
ship, and  a curious  doable  piscina,  in  good  pre- 
servation. The  nave  contains  various  monn. 
mental  effigies  of  Catbbert  Eidley  (rector  1601- 
1636)  and  his  family,  which  have  been  carefnlly 
cleansed  and  replaced ; and  also  a beautiful 
white  marble  monument,  by  Noble,  erected  by 
their  children  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Allgood,  of  Nunwiok  and  the  Hermitage. 
The  idea  has  been  oarried  ont,  daring  the  resto- 
ration, of  replaciDg,  as  far  as  possible,  each  part 
in  acoordance  with  the  architecture  of  the 
period  of  its  erection.  The  ohnroh  is  seated 
throughont  (with  the  exception  of  the  west  end, 
which,  for  the  present,  will  be  provided  with 
chairs)  with  comfortable  seats  of  oak,  having  in 
front  two  rows  of  stalls,  while  accommodation 
for  the  clergy  and  choir  has  been  provided  in 
the  west  end  of  the  chanoel.  The  resthration 
has  been  carried  ont  under  the  snpei'intendence 
of  Mr.  E.  J.  Johnson,  Newcastle,  The  builder’s 
work  was  contracted  for  by  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  Gils- 
land.  The  hot- water  beating  apparatus  has  been 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Dinning  & Cooke,  New- 
castle; the  roof  and  joiner  work  by  Messrs. 
Hedley,  Stamfordham;  slaters’  and  plumbers’ 


work  by  Mr.  Isaac  Baby,  Barrasford ; and 
the  seating  and  internal  fittings  by  Messrs. 
Eobson  & Son,  Durham.  The  total  cost 
of  the  work  will  be  upwards  of  2,7001., 
exclusive  of  many  special  gifts.  Amongst 
obese  may  be  mentioned  three  stained -glass 
windows,  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Kemn, 
of  London.  The  east  chancel  window  has  it< 
centre  lights  filled  by  the  Crucifixion,  with  angels 
at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  cross;  while  in  the 
side  lights  are  portrayed  the  Virgin  and  St.  John. 
The  centre  light  represents  the  Savionr  pointing 
upwards,  and  bearing  a charged  banner,  emble- 
matio  of  His  ornciSxion  and  triumph  over  death; 
while  on  one  side  is  the  figore  of  the  Angel 
Raphael,  leading  by  the  hand  a little  child  ; and 
on  the  other  Michael  triumphingoverthe  dragon 
The  altar-rails,  mode  by  Messrs.  Longfield, 
Sheffield,  are  of  brass,  designed  by  Mr.  John- 
son  from  ancient  Norwegian  brass  altar  candle- 
sticks  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Allgood.  The 
font,  which  rests  on  fonr  Cornish  serpentine 
columns,  is  the  gift  of  Miss  Eidley,  and  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  James  Forsyth,  London ; aud  the 
encaustic  tiling  is  by  Messrs.  Minton  & Co. 

Minehead. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
ohurch  at  Minehead,  Somerset,  has  been  laid. 
The  building  is  intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
a chapel  of  ease  for  the  lower  parte  of  the  town. 
The  new  ohnroh  will  be  built  in  a central  position, 
in  Wellington-square,  and  will  consist  of  a nave, 
two  aisles,  a chancel,  a vestry  with  an  organ-loft 
over  it,  and  a bell-turret  with  two  bells.  The 
style  will  be  Decorated,  and  it  is  calculated  tha^ 
there  will  be  acoommodation  for  324  worshippers. 
The  stone  to  be  need  will  be  sandstone,  from  the 
Aloombe  quarries,  with  Doulting  stone  dressiuga. 
The  total  cost  will  approach  4,000f.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  and  the  bailder 
Mr.  John  Pearse,  of  Minehead,  the  works  being 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Samson,  of 
Dunster. 


SltscjIIama. 

A Staunch  Bricklayer. — Bricking  up  that 
portion  of  the  King  Pit,  Pemberton,  near  Wigan, 
the  scene  of  the  recent  terrible  and  fatal  explo- 
sion,  was  a work  of  difficulty.  It  was  done  by 
one  bricklayer  at  a time,  he  having  with  him  two 
assistants,  in  case  any  of  them  shonld  be  struck 
by  foul  air.  The  bricklayer  wore  a respirator, 
and  was  consequently  enabled  to  stay  in  some 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  but  the  other  workmen 
had  to  be  relieved  every  few  minutes,  it  being 
impossible  for  them  to  remain  longer  in  the 
vitiated  atmosphere.  The  rest  of  the  party 
stood  in  the  freah-air  road,  some  hundred  yards 
away,  and  these  relieved  their  companions,  and 
rendered  aid  when  necessary.  Gradually  the 
number  of  them  available  for  the  work  grew  less, 
the  stifling  air  overpowering  them,  and  the  party 
was  redaoed  to  some  half-dozen.  Finding  their 
staff  so  low,  Mr.  Hedley  and  one  of  the  men 
went  into  the  place  to  assist  the  bricklayers.  On 
Mr.  Hedley’s  return,  Mr.  Hilton,  of  the  Wigan 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  proceeded  with  a man  to 
the  spot.  The  bricklayer  working  there  was 
evidently  greatly  exhausted,  bub  he  refused  to 
leave  his  post.  There  was  only  one  trowel  in 
nse,  but  this  did  nob  prevent  the  poshing  for- 
ward of  the  work,  by  the  adoption  of  a sugges- 
tion  of  Mr.  Hilton’s,  that  bands  should  take  the 
place  of  trowels.  Immediately  that  the  last 
brick  was  pub  in  the  bricklayer  fell  down  ex- 
hausted. Mr.  Hilton  endeavoured  to  assist  him 
out  of  the  place,  but  he  was  also  strnck,  and 
called  for  help.  This  was  speedily  rendered, 
and  the  sufferers  were  removed  to  the  fresh  air, 
where  they  soon  recovered.  The  name  of  that 
stanneh  workman  ought  to  be  known. 

New  Barracks  at  B>ichmoud  and  Beverley. 
For  some  time  past  new  barracks  have  been  in 
course  of  oonatmetion  at  Beverley  and  Eichmond, 
and  are  nearly  completed.  The  barracks  are 
intended  for  brigade  dep6t3,  and  besides  supply- 
ing increased  military  acoommodation  in  the 
East  and  North  Eidings  will  benefit  Beverley  and 
Eiobmond  to  a considerable  extent,  as  about  300 
men  will  be  thus  brought  into  each  neighbour, 
hood.  The  barracks  were  planned,  and  have 
been  carried  out,  by  the  Royal  Engineers,  under 
the  supervision  of  Col.  Graham,  York.  The 
barracks  at  Beverley  have  been  erected  at  a cost 
of  52,0001.,  and  those  at  Eiobmond  at  a cost  of 
uOjOOOL,  these  sams  not  including  the  purchase 
of  the  land.  Mr.  W.  Barritt,  of  Hull,  is  the  con- 
tractor  of  the  former,  and  Messrs.  Parnell,  of 
Rugby,  of  the  latter. 


Bzamination  Schools  in  Oxford.  — Th( 
inoreaaed  requirements  of  the  University  anc 
the  growth  of  the  Bodleian  Library  having 
necessitated  a new  suite  of  buildings  for  examii 
nation  purposes,  it  was  resolved  a few  yean 
siooe  that  new  schools  should  be  built,  and  tb« 
University  purchased  a site  in  the  High-street 
then  occupied  by  the  Angel  Hotel,  extending 
backwards  to  Merton-street  and  eaetweird  h 
King-street.  Plana  were  chosen  by  two  aucoea 
sive  delegacies,  but  afterwards  rejected  by  Con 
vocation.  A third  delegacy  was  appointed  ii 
1875,  which  invited  Messrs.  Bodley  & Garner. 
Mr.  Champneys,  Mr.  Deane,  Mr.  Jackson,  ani 
Mr.  J.  0.  Scott  to  prepare  designs ; each  com 
petitor  was  to  receive  100  guineas,  and  the  plan: 
were  to  be  estimated  by  a surveyor.  The  desigi 
chosen  was  that  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  and  tbi 
time  the  consent  of  Convocation  was  obtainei 
to  the  plan  selected.  The  building  is  now  ii 
progress,  the  past  year  having  been  spent  ii 
potting  in  the  foundation.  The  plan  consist 
of  a quadrangle  standing  back  from  the  High 
street,  surrounded  with  the  examination  build 
ings,  or  “ Schools”  on  three  sides,  and  open  oi 
the  fourth  side  towards  the  east.  Between  tb( 
quadrangle  and  the  High-street  a block  of  build 
ings  is  interposed,  containing  a large  hall,  tb( 
offices  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Schools,  some  room 
for  examiners,  and  residence  for  a porter.  Nioi 
uiud  - voce  schools,  with  retiring  - rooms  fo 
examiners,  occupy  the  whole  ground-floor  ronne 
the  quadrangle,  from  which  all  but  one  of  theoi 
are  lighted.  The  three  large  writing-sohool 
and  two  vivd.voce  schools  occupy  the  first  floor 
and  are  lighted  by  both  sides.  The  three  grea 
writing-schools  accommodate  200,  200,  and  12* 
candidates  respectively,  seated  at  separate  tabled 
and  the  area  is  so  great  as  to  make  sopervisttB' 
by  the  examiners  difficult.  To  facilitate  this  th' 
two  larger  rooms  are  broken  into  the  shape  of  a' 
‘‘  L ” and  a ” T,”  and  the  examiner  is  placed  al 
the  j unction  of  the  arms  of  the  figure.  The  gres 
hall  towards  high-street  forms  a general  vest: 
bole,  but  there  are  also  entrances  in  Mertor 
street  and  King-street.  The  great  hall,  wit 
two  subsidiary  halls,  form  covered  waiting  space 
for  candidates,  for  which  purpose  also  the  quae 
rangle  in  fine  weather  would  be  available.  Th' 
whole  building  will  be  warmed  and  ventilate, 
on  Messrs.  Haden’s  pricciple.  The  builder  i 
Mr.  A.  Estoourt,  of  Gloucester. 

Working  Classes  in  New  York.— Th 
New  York  Tribune,  of  the  13th  alt.,  in  an  artioL 
headed  “ The  Town  in  September,”  says ; — 

” Oar  people  are  gathering  home  for  the  fall  work  in  ; 
more  serioua  mood  than  aaual.  There  is  a doep-roote< 
feeling  that  worse  dangers  than  lack  of  money  are  close  a 
hand.  Well-to-do  church-going  people  are  roused  to  th 
existence  of  a class  who  are  rot  beggars  and  yet  declar 
themselves  to  be  starving.  They  perceive,  for  the  fire 
time,  too,  the  existence  of  certain  beliefs  in  this  clae 
which  sermons  and  Sunday  schools  do  not  reach.  Orderl 
folk,  who  have  been  used  to  think  of  Communism  an 
bloody-minded  Jacques  as  belonging  altogether  to  th 
other  side  of  the  water,  are  unduly  astonished  at  thei 
appearance  in  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati.  The  fact  it 
there  is  no  need  of  alarm,  simply  because  the  America* 
working  man,  though  in  a hard  strait,  is  neither  a French 
man  nor  a Qerman,  He  does  not  troable  himself  moo 
with  vague  theories  of  human  equality.  He  is  in  a hsn 
strait  because,  when  economy  became  necessary  two  year 
ago,  bis  was  the  only  class  which  refused  to  economise 
MiUionnaires  retrenched;  the  clerk  whose  income  wa 
$1,000  brought  down  his  expenses  to  $700;  but  th 
labourer  who  earned  from  $100  to  $600  per  annum,  speic 
every  penny  of  it.  It  is  a fact,  well  known  to  everybod 
who  has  had  dealings  with  the  ignorant  grade  of  labourer! 
that  they  are  more  extravagant  in  proportion  to  thei 
means  than  any  other  class.  Asa  rule,  John  who  digi 
when  he  has  a dollar  in  his  pocket,  buys  as  choice  a cut  c 
meat  with  it  as  the  man  who  payshim  for  digging.  Befoil 
the  war  he  lived  on  $l  a day.  The  coarser  grades  of  flofl 
and  meat,  which  he  ate  then,  are  the  same  price  nov 
Men  of  more  culture  than  he  are  learning  to  do  withop 
things  of  far  higher  value  to  them  than  food.  John  wi 
learn  the  same  lesson  this  faU." 

Sir  Paul  Pindar’s  House  in  Bishopsgati 
street. — “A.  M.”  writes, — ” Many  of  yoi> 
readers  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  tb 
houses,  Nos.  170  and  171,  Bishopsgate-streef 
which  I believe  there  is  no  donbt  were  formerl 
part  of  Sir  Paul  Pindar’s  honse,  are  about  to  I 
demoliahed,  the  sale  of  the  materials  beic 
advertised  for  the  19i,b  inst.  Sir  Paul’s  hou! 
was  built  towards  the  end  of  Elizabeth’s  reig 
in  a style  of  nnnaual  magnificence.  The  quaii 
front  of  the  publio-house  which  still  bears  b 
name  is  familiar  to  most  Londoners,  but  it  I 
not  so  generally  known  that  the  two  adjoinit 
houses  I have  mentioned  contain  ceilings  of  tl 
greatest  beauty.  The  attention  of  the  auth: 
rities  at  South  Kensington  has  been  directed : 
these  moat  interesting  relics,  and  it  is  nnderatot 
that  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital,  to  whd 
the  houses  belong,  will  present  one  or  more 
the  ceilings  to  the  museum.” 
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Oestraction  of  a Lightlionse.— Works  for 
Ha  are  nulaoky,  or  badly  done.  The  Times 
ogooQ  correspondent  gives  an  account  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Krishna  Shoal  Lighthouse 
|ih  seven  occupants ! The  lighthouse  was  of 
0,  manufactured  by  George  Wells,  of  London, 
iJ  oost,  when  put  up  and  oomplete,  abont 
10001.  It  was  erected  in  September,  1869,  and 
i>  light  itself  was  of  a second  order,  showing  a 
lib  of  225  degrees  with  a dioptrio  mirror  for 
i*  degrees.  The  house  itself  was  built  on 
rteen  screw  piles,  twelve  of  which  were  7 in. 
S the  centre  one  8 in.  in  diameter,  and  these 
re  well  supported  and  secured  by  lateral  iron 
loings.  The  piles  had  been  screwed  into  the 
I'd  sand  to  the  depth  of  24  ft.,  and  the  height 
im  the  sand  to  the  ridge  of  the  dwelling-house 
[s  80  ft.  Then  rose  the  lantern  above  at  the 
light  of  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Seven  natives  of 
(tia  were  appointed  to  look  afcer  the  light,  and 
l‘y  were  relieved  by  another  gang  onoe  in 
l!ee  months.  No  boat  was  allowed  to  the 
jbthoaae,  and,  therefore,  the  keepers  had  no 
lans  of  escape.  Disasters  never  seem  to  oome 
‘igly,  for  news  has  arrived  that  the  embank. 

Ets,  on  which  lacs  of  rupees  have  been  ex- 
led,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  water  of 
;i  Irrawaddy  from  the  valleys  lying  between 
I't  river  and  the  hills  have  been  broken  in  four, 
iln  places,  and  that  thousands  of  acres  planted 
;)h  paddy  for  the  rice  crop  of  the  ensuing  season 
ie  been  submerged. 

Building  Frauds  on  the  Midland  Railway, 
sthe  County  Police-oouit,  Carlisle,  on  the  12ch 
[ji.,  Edwin  Westerman,  superintendent  of  the 
itle  and  Carlisle  Railway ; Thomas  Erriok, 
peotor  of  the  Carlisle  and  Newbiggen  snb- 
ition  of  the  same  railway ; John  Lambert, 
tionmaster  at  Cumwhinton ; and  G.  M.  Tickle, 
Jjkmaster  and  contractor,  ilaryport,  were 
kged  with  stealing  bricks,  timber,  and  other 
f*ee,  the  property  of  the  Midland  Railway 
npany.  The  first  charge  was  against  Tickle, 
aterman,  and  Errick,  of  stealing  abont  50,000 
jks,  eighteen  wheelbarrows,  and  a quantity  of 
iden  staging.  Tickle,  who  is  a brick  manu. 
oarer  residing  at  Maryport,  held  under  a lease 
In  the  Midland  Railway  Company  a brick-field 
pnmwhinton.  The  company  having  found  it 

Fssary  to  line  with  bricks  a tunnel  at  Barrow 
d,  a few  miles  south  of  Cumwhinton,  sent 
orders  to  various  brickmakers  to  deliver 
:k8  at  that  place.  These  bricks  were  delivered 
krmathwaite  Station  for  Barrow  Wood  j and 
I first  charge  against  the  three  prisoners, 
|cle,  Erriok,  and  Westerman,  was  that  some 
•00  of  these  bricks  had  been  removed  from 
[lathwaite  Station  with  the  connivance  of 
aterman  and  Errick,  and  taken  to  Howes 
3g  at  CumwhintoD,  and  deposited  in  Tickle’s 
k-yard,  and  used  there  for  building  brick, 
a and  other  buildings. 

'he  Hovels  of  West  Cheshire. — The  con. 
jn  of  some  portions  of  West  Cheshire  is  thus 
sribed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Davenport,  inspector,  in 
report  to  the  Nantwiob  Rural  Sanitary 
hority,  which  met  on  the  29bh  alt.,  at 
itwioh  Workhouse  : — 


Cremorne. — Cremorne  Gardens,  as  a place  of 
entertainment,  will,  it  is  authoritatively  an- 
nounced, exist  no  longer.  Dr.  J.  L.  Hamilton 
writes  saggesting  that  the  site  should  be  utilised 
for  the  re-building  of  one  of  our  London  hospi- 
tals. He  says, — " Cremorne  Gardens,  with  the 
adjoining  estate  of  Aahbnrnham,  cover  about 
18  acres  of  land,  admirably  suited  for  a general 
hospital  and  its  medical  school.  Save,  perhap?. 
Sc.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  any  of  the  other  metro- 
politan hospitals  would  gain  greatly  by  removal 
to  BO  fortunate  a situation.  Thus,  St.  Barthlo- 
mew’s,  Guy’s,  King’s  College,  Charing-cross, 
Middlesex,  &c.,  is  each  surrounded  in  a sea  of 
bnildioge.  Any  one  of  these  hospitals  could,  if 
deemed  necessary,  retain  its  present  out-patient 
department,  with  a few  beds  for  grave  accidents, 
whilst  the  remainder  of  its  buildings  and  land, 
if  sold,  would  probably  more  than  cover  the  cost 
of  removal  to  this  oasis  in  Chelsea,  that  has  a 
densely-populated  poor  district,  notably  distant 
from  any  general  hospital.” 

Manchester  Architectural  Society. — The 
annual  conversazione  of  the  Manohester  Arobi- 
beotnral  Association  was  held  on  the  9th  inst. 
in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Albert. square.  In  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  president  (Mr.  F.  H, 
Oldham)  Mr.  J.  Corbett  oooupied  the  oha'r.  The 
annual  report  of  the  society  showed  that  twelve 
new  members  had  joined  during  the  past  session, 
and  that  the  total  number  now  was  sixty-five. 
The  financial  report  stated  that  the  total  income, 
including  241.  from  last  sessioD,  was  601.  lOs., 
the  total  expenditure  being  571.  lls.  The  chair- 
man  opened  the  proceedings  with  a short  speech, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said  the  society  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession.  He 
gave  a brief  sketch  of  the  work  of  the  society 
during  the  past  session. 

New  Cemetery  near  Bath.  — The  new 
cemetery  which  has  been  provided  for  the 
pariah  of  Weston,  near  Bath,  was  consecrated 
on  the  25th  ult.  It  is  2a.  2r.  27p.  in  extent,  and 
adjoins,  upon  the  north  side,  the  Locksbrook 
Cemetery.  The  land  was  purchased  for  1,4401,, 
but  the  expense  of  building  a wall,  laying  out, 
and  other  necessary  coats,  will  bring  up  the  total 
to  something  over  2, OOOJ.  An  arrangement  has 
been  effected  with  the  representatives  of  the 
parishes  of  Walcot  and  St.  Saviour’s,  for  the 
use  of  the  present  chapels  for  all  interments 
from  Weston,  thus  saving  to  the  latter  place  the 
cost  of  providing  extra  chapels.  One-seventh  of 
the  entire  ground  is  appropriated  for  the  burial 
of  Dissenters.  The  ground  was  laid  out  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Davis,  architect,  Bath. 


The  Wigan  Free  Library.— On  Tuesday 
the  Wigan  Free  Library,  erected  by  Mr.  Thomaa 
Taylor,  cotton. spinner,  from  designs  by  Mr.  A. 
Waterhouse,  was  presented  to  the  town  by  Mr. 
Taylor.  A procession  was  formed,  and  walked 
to  the  Free  Library,  where  the  opening  cere- 
mony took  place. 


TENDERS. 

For  new  schools  for  600  children,  and  master’s  honse, 
&o.,  at  Benfleldside,  for  BenBeldside  School  Board, 
county  Durham.  Messrs.  John  Smith  & Son,  Stotlcy 
Bridge,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  O.  D.  Irwin  j— 

Stephenson  £0,126  0 0 

Gloister  5,841  7 0 

Hlliott  6,776  6 0 

Middlemiss,  Bros 6,406  6 0 

Bell 6,243  11  6 

Snowdon  & Son  6,223  0 0 

i^rmstrong  5.193  6 5 

6,058  11  0 


Knox  

G.  Westgarth 
W.  Westgarth 

Eltrineham  

SheU 


4,973  18  0 
4,790  4 0 
4,718  18  8 
4,718  10  6 
4,495  10  0 


For  fctabliog  for  fifly-foor  horses,  coach-honee,  dwel- 
lings, Ac.,  Hottingham,  Mr.  8.  Dntton  Walker,  archi- 
tect:— 


Meesom  

Fish  & Son 

Hodson  & Facon  

Vickers  

Wheatley  & Manle  .. 

Bell  & Son 

Hind 

Woo^  ["ZZlZ'Zlll 

Stevenson  

Scott 

Clarke  

Daubeny 

Doughty 

Bailey  (accepted) 


.,£3,109  0 
2,b99  10 
2,995  0 
2,940  0 
2,930  0 
2,897  0 
2,891  0 
2,885  0 ■ 
, 2,876  0 ■ 
2.870  0 
2,817  0 
2.?22  0 
. 2,817  0 ' 
2,800 
3,765 


0 0 


For  building  four  cottages,  Helmsley-road,  for  Mr, 
Bett.  Mr.  C.  d.  Peters,  architect: — 

Bartram £820  0 0 

Stamp  A Bowtle  80J  0 0 

Barmer  787  10  0 

Judd  A Hawkings  785  0 0 

Weston  720  0 0 

Thomssou 696  0 0 

Beale  679  0 0 

Palmer  600  0 0 

Walker  670  16  0 


For  erection  of  honse  and  stable  at  Bromley,  Kent,  for 
Mr.  A,  T.  Ellia.  Mr,  Wm,  C.  Banks,  architect,  Quanluiea 
by  Mr.  C.  Stanger 


Dr.  Fraser  (the  medical  officer)  and  I have  spent  a 
in  the  township  of  Burwardsley,  At  one  cottage  we 
ed,  the  roof  was  precisely  like  a riddle,  and  the  spars 
mildewed  and  rott  ng.  A more  miserable  place  for 
pne  to  live  ia  could  hardly  be  imagined,  the  roof  from 
inside  having  the  appearance  of  a chessboard,  the 
B forming  the  dark  squares,  and  the  holes  the  light 
. Foul  pits  and  nuisances  abound  at  all  the  houses, 
■he  roofs  of  many  are  bad,  though  none  quite  equal 
e one  referred  to.” 

ppeared  that  the  property  owners  concerned 
made  some  very  indefinite  promises  of 
ndment,  and  these  Mr,  Davenport  was  to  see 
i put  into  practice. 

iles. — The  Art  Exhibition  held  in  Croydon 
week  in  connexion  with  the  Chnroh  Con. 
s,  was  visited  by  large  numbers  of  people, 
t of  the  leading  art . metal  firms  and 
oh  farnishers  had  their  produotions  on  view, 
Messrs.  Chubb  & Son,  who  have  opened 
1 St.  Paul’s-churohyard  premises  for  the  sale 
special  class  of  work,  exhibited,  in  addition 
lecimens  of  ornamental  brass  and  iron  work, 

» cartoons  executed  in  tiles.  The  subjects 
' copies  of  the  prints  issued  by  the  Wesleyan 
lay  School  Union  illustrating  the  life  of 
st,  and  they  attracted  much  attention. 
Jatting  off  the  Gas  too  Soon.”— Elate  v. 
on  Qas  Light  Company. — With  reference  to 
hort  report  of  this  abovp  cause,  the  plaintifi" 

1 us  a oommnnication  “ to  show  the  company 
10  right  to  ent  it  off  at  all.”  We  cannot, 
ver,  find  space  for  it. 


Fire  at  Inverary  Castle. — Inverary  Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  was  on  the  night 
of  the  12i,h  inst.  in  a great  measure  destroyed 
by  fire,  which  broke  out  in  the  central  tower. 
The  castle  was  insured  for  106,0001,,  of  which 
80,000i.  applies  to  the  building  alone  and  the 
balance  to  the  movables.  The  cost  of  restoration 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  15,000Z.  to  20,0001. 
As  to  the  origin  of  the  fire,  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
says  he  is  convinced  that  it  was  caused  by 
lightning. 

Public  Baths  and  Offices  at  Sowerby 
Bridge. — On  the  3rd  inst.,  after  an  inquiry  held 
at  the  Sowerby  Bridge  town-hall,  Me.  Arnold 
Taylor  said  he  saw  no  objection  to  the  applioa. 
tion  of  the  Sowerby  Bridge  Local  Board  for  per- 
mission to  borrow  5,000Z.  for  the  erection  of 
public  baths,  and  2,0001.  for  providing  oflices 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Board. 

The  Late  Mr.  'William.  Railton. — We  re- 
gret to  see  the  announcement  of  the  death,  on 
the  13th  inst,,  at  No.  140,  Marine-parade, 
Brighton,  of  Mr.  William  Railton,  of  Onslow- 
sqnare,  South  Kensington.  He  will  be  beat  re- 
membered  by  oar  professional  readers  as  the 
architect  of  the  Nelson  Column,  Trafalgar, 
square. 

Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Q^een- 
street,  W.C. — The  lease  of  these  extensive 
premises  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Best,  who  is  expending  a large  sum  in  the  altera- 
tions,  ventilation,  and  redecoration,  the  whole 
of  which  is  being  carried  out  under  the  super, 
vision  of  Mr.  John  Pugh,  surveyor. 

Destruction  of  Property.— A heavy  gale 
swept  over  tha  country  on  Monday  last,  and 
destroyed  a large  amount  of  property  in  many 
places.  Many  thousands  of  yards  of  walling 
have  been  blown  down,  roofs  blown  off,  spires 
and  ohimney.BtackB  destroyed.  The  daily  papers 
give  long  lists  of  the  disasters. 


Croaker  . 

Faulkner 

Downs  A Co 

Hart 

BiderA  Son  

Nighlingal©  

Cooke  A Humphrey  . 

Sbarman 

Sheffield  A Prebble,.., 

Marriage 

Cross  (acoepted) 


..£3,108  0 
..  2,696  0 
..  2,865  0 
,.  2,787  0 
. 2,768  0 
..  2,083  0 
2,659  0 
. 2,640  0 
. 2,633 
. 2,450 
. 2,393 


0 0 


For  400  ft.  in  length  of  iron  roofing,  covering  retort- 
house  asd  coal-store,  and  two  high-service  water-tanks, 
for  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Gas  Company.  Mr.  E.  P.  Spice, 
architect; — 

Abbott  A Co £5,100  0 0 

Horsley  Iron  Co 6,000  0 0 

Cutler  A Sons  4,499  0 0 

Bt.  Pancras  Iron  Co 4,452  0 0 

Cockey  A Son  4,400  0 0 

Head,  Wrighton,  A Co."  3,900  0 0 

• Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  a pavilion,  for  the  Gun  Club, 
Nottiog-hill.  Mr.  Walter Emden,  architect: — 

Foulson  £1,152  0 0 

Whiteley  1,04;  0 0 

Lascellea 910  0 0 

Downs  A Co.*  745  0 0 

Johnson 697  0 0 

* Accepted  with  revision. 


Fcr  river  walling  at  Kingston-ou-Thamea,  for  Mr, 
Eobert  Horne.  Mr.  James  Bateman,  engineer: — 

Phillips,  Graves,  A Co £186  10  0 

VoBB  (accepted)  169  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  rectory.  Long  ‘Melford,  Suffolk, 
second  portion,  for  the  Eev.  C.  J.  Martyn.  Messre. 
Spalding  A Knight,  architects.  Mr.  G.  Helwood,  aur* 
vejor : — 

' Grimwood  A Sons  (accepted)  ...  £2,550  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  the  Lime-etreet  School,  Hull,  for 
tho  Kingston-npon-Hull  School  Board.  Messrs.  W, 
Botteriil  A Son,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Including  Excluding 

old  buildings.  old  buildings. 

Sergeant  ...............  8,050  0 .........  8,250  0 

Skinner 8,025  0 8,235  0 

Drury  A Harper 7,893  0 .........  8,026  0 

Habbershaw  A Son...  7,778  0 7,905  0 

Brown  7,715  0 7,832  0 

Barry 7,670  0 7,850  0 

Stamp 7,650  0 7,856  0 

Hockney  ALiggins...  7,618  17  7,868  17 

Jackson  A Son*  £7,260  0 £7,630  0 

• Accepted. 

For  repairing  and  dividing  into  two  compartments 
the  large  water-tank,  and  supplying  and  fixing  con- 
nexions and  valves  thereto,  Shoreditch  Workhouse,  Mr. 
J.  Wallace  Peggs,  engineer ; — 

Ellis £896  0 0 

Jeakes  A Co 612  0 0 

PontifexA  Woo(i(aocepted)..., 360  0 0 
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For  fire  brigade  station  at  Stratford,  for  the  West  Ham 
Local  Board.  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  architect 

Kirett £576  0 0 

Charlton  & Mansell 660  0 0 

North,  Bros 650  0 0 

Norton  & Sons 417  0 0 

Sheffield  4 Prebble 375  0 0 

Hart  323  0 0 

Judd  & Hawkings  (accepted) 2S7  0 0 


For  fire  brigade  station.  Canning  Town,  for  the  West 
Bam  Local  Board.  Mr.  Lewis  Aneell.  architect.  Quanti* 
ies  eupplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Cnrtis  4 Sons  : — 

CbarltOQ  4 Mansell £1,143  0 0 

Hivett 1,139  0 0 

North,  Bros 1,120  0 0 

Atherton  4 Latta 1,115  0 0 

Abraham 1,093  0 0 

Boyd  1,050  0 0 

Wood  1,039  0 0 

Hart 


0 0 


0 0 


Horlocn  tacceptea; 86)  0 0 


For  engineer's  residence  at  the  Sewage  Pnmping 
Works,  Osnning  Town,  for  the  West  Ham  Local  Board. 
Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  B.  L. 
Curtis  4 Sons : — 


Boyd... 

Wood  

Atherton  & Latta 

Abrahams  

Horlock 

Charlton  4 Mansell.., 

Birett 

Hart 

North,  Bros 

Sheffield  4 Prebble.., 
Judd  & Hawkings 


1,367 

1,362 

1,350 

1,319 


1,39S 


0 0 


..  £9:« 


For  alterations  at  the  Queen’s  Head.  Commercial-street, 
Spitalfields,  for  Mr.  J.  S.  Cakebread.  Mr,  Edward 
Brown,  architect 

Baton 

Outhwaite  4 Son 

Kiddell  4 Son 

Auley 

Marr  (accepted) 

Peatertr'i  Tf'ork 


850  0 0 


Oa*fitter'$  If'ork, 

Winn £48  0 

Christian  (accepted) 40  13 

Steadman 49  0 


For  new  offices  and  palleries,  for  the  Art  Union  of 
London,  Strand.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Barry,  architect 

Poole  & Sons  £15,820  0 0 

Holland  4 Hannen 15,(87  0 0 

Shaw 14,350  0 0 

Trollope  4 Sons 13,990  0 0 

Brass 13,976  0 0 

Smith  4 Co 13,8)0  0 o 

Downs  13,660  0 0 

Perry  & Co 13,162  0 0 

[The  lowest  amount  exceeding  the  intended  expenditure, 
CO  decision  was  come  to.} 


For  the  erection  of  three  honsea  on  the  Plumatead  Park 
Estate.  Mr.  W.  Sect^sm-Witherington,  architect;— 
Coombs  (accepted)  £825  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Seven  Stars,  Fulham,  for  Messrs. 
Fuller.  Smith,  4 Turner.  Mr,  W.  Nunn,  architect ; — 

Lucas £279  0 0 

Lamble  218  0 0 

Henning  4 Son 217  0 0 

Mansell  190  0 0 


For  repairs,  4c.,  at  the  Plou;;h,  Little  Ealing,  for 
Messrs.  Fuller,  Smith,  4 Turner.  Mr.  \V.  Nunn, 
architect 

Spicer £203  0 0 

H6oning4  Son 189  0 0 

Nye 185  0 0 

Lamble  (accepted) 167  0 0 


For  building  estate  offices  on  the  Poplars  Estate, 
Slu‘pherd’8  Bu-h.  Mr.  W.  Nunn,  architect: — 

Lamble  (accepted)  £360  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  twenty  houses  on  the  Chiswick 
Olebe  Estate.  Mr.  Fredk.  Beeston,  architect;  — 

Downs  4 Co.  (accepted). 


For  bar  fittings  at  the  Bed  Lion,  Lower  Deptford,  for 
Mr.  Wilton.  Mr.  H.  W,  Budd,  architect:— 

Lamble  (accepted) £190  0 0 


For  St.  Paul's  Church,  Bow.  Messrs.  Newman  4 
Billing,  arohitects : — 

Forrest  £9,268  0 0 

Colls  4 Son 9,258  0 0 

Bangs  4 Co 8,873  0 0 

Dove,  Bros 8,625  0 0 

Perry  & Co 8,478  0 0 

F.  4 F.  J.  Wood  (accepted) 8,470  0 0 

For  alterations  at  house,  Weybridge  Common,  Surrey. 
Mr.  John  Jeffikins,  architect : — 

Lee  £1,900  0 0 

Brown 1,827  0 0 

For  engines,  boilers,  and  pumps,  for  New  Windsor 
Sewerage:  — 

Pontifei  4 Wood  (accepted)  ...£2,889  15  0 

For  wrought  and  cast-iron  tanka,  for  new  Imbecile 
Asylum  at  Darenth,  near  Dartford : — 

Ponlil'ex  4 VYood  (accepted)  £698  0 0 

For  pumping  engines  and  boilers  for  Winchester 
Sewerage 

Powis  4 Co £6,650  0 0! 

Day,  Summers,  4 Co S.loO  0 0 

Hawthorn  4 Co 6,00)  0 0 

Dale 6,390  0 0 

Butterley  Co 4,760  0 0 

Pontifei  4 Wood 4,381  0 0 

Bowling  Co 3,708  0 0 

Stott  4 Co 3,650  0 0 

G-imson  3,433  0 0 1 

For  sinking  well  and  pumps  for  the  Uxbridge  Union 

Tilley  £1,410  0 0 ! 

Beasley  1,176  0 0 

Baker  1,U0  0 0 

Kearley  785  0 0 

Pootitei  4 Wood  (accepted)  ...  649  0 0 

Qibson  (withdrawn)  630  0 0 ! 

For  building  a miasion-hall  in  Morning-lane,  Hackney. 
Messrs,  t'arr  & Strong,  architects:— 

Hanley  £665  0 0 

Bays,  Bros.,  4 Allen 636  0 0 

Shurmer  (accepted)  639  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a gardener's  residence  on  the 
Horton  Estate,  near  Epsom,  Surrey.  Mr.  Hatchard 
Smith,  srcbitect  ; — 

Chutes,  Bros £351  0 0 

Jeal  (accepted) 345  o 0 

Laundry, 

Jeal  (accepted) 2)0  0 0 

For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  Fountain  public- 
house,  Lower  Sloane-atreet,  Chelsea,  Messrs,  Drury  4 
Lovejoy,  architects 

Shurmur  (accepted)  £337  0 0 


TO  COKRESPONDENTS. 


“ Peerage  Property  " {a  Urge  number  o(  communlcatloDs  on  tbU 
lubject  sball  have  couildenitlon  next  week).— Labour  aod  Wealth 
(several  commuulcatloDi  on  tbls  au’iject,  alto,  await  oonaideration). 
— P.  i W.  (we  canuot  Insert  teudera  two  monltie  old)  — Inquirer  (an 
examination  ol  pertons  proposing  to  be  candidates  for  surveyorships 
It  held  by  the  Institute  ot  .Architects).— T.  8.  — B.  C.  P.— B.  H.— 

J.  H.  S.— D-  4Co.— T.  R.  8.— J.  A.-Jajk  Plane.— Smudge.— J.  K.  C. 
— H.  F,- Mou.— Vendale.— B.  O.— F.  M.  — W.  O.-B.  F.— E.  8.— 
E.  3.  B —K.  A Co.—O.  B.—0.  T.—J.  C.—A.—L.  P.-P.— C.  B.-Mra.  V. 
— B.  4 Son.— 3.  B.  A Co.-Dr.  E.— F-  B.-J.  P.-J.  jL— J.  M.— C.  B.— 

K.  A E— J.  B.-E.  D— W.  8.  W.— Messrs.  F.— T.  B--W.  a — 
Messrs.  P.— C.  A.  (uo).— 3.  F.  C.  (thanks) —F.  A Co.  (next  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  l>wJu  ana  giving 
addresses. 

Ail  statements  of  tacts,  lifts  o(  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  addiress  o(  the  sender,  not  neceesaiUy  (or 
publication. 

Mots. — The  reeponsibillty  ol  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  lOAetinfs,  rests,  of  coaiee,  with  the  authora 


CHARGES  FOR 

“RANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BirUATIONS  VACANT. 

Six  tine*  (shout  Qtty  words)  or  under 4s.  Sd. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  Oa.  M. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  I/lnea  (sbont  THIKTY  words)  or  under  ..  Sa.0d. 

Each  additional  tine  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

FBB-PAYMENT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NECE38ABT. 

*•'  Postage  Stamps  muil  not  be  sent. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" TBE  BUILDER''  U supplied  dirtci  Irom  tbe  Office,  to  leeldents 
la  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  ths  rate  o(  ISs,  per 
Payailo  in  Advance. 

All  reuiLltaucessnonld  be  by  Honey  Order,  payable  at  the  Post-office 
King-street,  Coveat-garoen.  W.O.  to  DODOLAB  FOUKDRINIEB, 
No,  4(9,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  A CO.  (Limited), ij 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merohante.  ■ 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdn 
&lso  oost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,? 
application  to  , 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Oorsham,  Wilts.  fAnvi 


AwpLa.Ite, 

Seysael,  Patent  Metallio  Lava  and 
White  Aephaltes. 

1C.  BTODART  h 0 0.' 

Offices 

Nn.  90.  Oannon-Btreet,  E.O.  ['ADTT.'i 


The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava  AspbaP 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poultr 
E.C. — Tbe  best  and  cheapeet  materials  for  dan 
oonrses,  warehouse  floors,  Sat  roofs,  stables,  ooi 
sheds  and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tnn.rooi  * 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — The 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tiot,  are  stout,  ai 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  f 
immediate  de'ivery. — For  further  partioalai^ 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Ca 
martheusbire. — [Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucesi 
Mannfacturers  of  ENAMELLED  and  PLAlIj 
SLATE  CaiMNEY- PIECES,  URINALS, 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  fri^ 
Quarries,  to  any  station  in  the  Kingdol 
Prices  and  terms  on  application.  [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAI 


HftaufActtmrt  ol 


COLLINGE’S  PATENT  HING! 

- 


LEVEE,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLlj 

xnd  lUPEOVBD  UaTB  PITTIMQB  ol  evory  DencrlpUoii.  k 

36a,  borough  eoabI 


Pric«  Is.  OT  post-free  for  14  stomps.  New  BdlHon. 

FLLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  STABLll 

1_  FITTINGS,  90  pages,  with  lull  description  and  prices 
root  Important  lureo Clous  and  improv.meuU  in  Stable  aud  if 
oom  PitUug\  Stable  Pavinr,  Drainage.  VetitlUCion,  Ac. 

ST.  PaNCEAS  IRONWORK  COMPANY,  St.  Fancraa-road,  ,10 
Loudon,  M.W,  ^ 


Demy  4fo.  with  Two  Plane,  2s. 

TXTATER  SUPPLY  for  COUNTR'i 

VV  MANSIONS.  A Paper  read  at  the  Royal  Institute  t 
British  Architects,  by  R.  B.  OBANTBAM.  M.  Inst.  C.E.  P.O.9.  u-t 
London  : EDWARD  STaNPOED.  55.  Uhanng-cross,  8.  W.  .4^  | 


Now  ready,  8to.  prioe  reduced  to  post-free. 

TMPROVED  SYSTEM  of  BOOK 

I KEEPING.  Bpecially  adopted  lor  Bufidera  and  Cmtractog 
By  tbe  Orioer  of  the  Bnkbeofe  Prlae,  This  systrm  eecures  accuQN 
by  slmplloity  ol  armug.uienr,  aiid  c~n<nius  wlUilu  itaelf  a cheel 
agoiiist  errors.- Loudou  : tlBNBYC.  BEVIES,  97,  Lambeth-road.  S]| 
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ESIGNS  for  the  CONSTRUCTION  d 


MARKETS.  WAREHOUSES,  and  SHEDS,  by  ALEKaNDM 

FkIBDMANN,  C.B.  Ac.  tran>latsd,  with  an  lutioduction  auJ  NoIa' 
by  E.  H.  D'aVIODOR,  B.  A.  C.E. 

London:  E.  A F.  N.  SPON,  48.  Charing-ei 
New  York  : 448.  Broouie-street. 


Hr.  EDWARDS'3  Publications  en  tbe  DOMESTIC  USB  ol  FR 
In  royal  Svo,  amply  illiisliated. 

r'kUR  DOMESTIC  FIRE  - PLACl 

Price  12a. 

gMOKY  CHIMNEYS.  Price  Ss.  6d. 


T 


S 


IHE  USE  of  FUEL  in  COOKIiN 

Price  Cs. 

OME  OBSERVATIONS  on  FIR: 

PLACES.  STOVES,  and  VENTILATION.  Price  6d. 
Loudon  : LONOHaNS,  OBBEN,  A CO. 


CHAPPTJIS’  PATENTS 


REFLECTING  LIGHT. —DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  E. 


N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 


Satcbdav,  October  27,  1877. 
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Architectural 
Memorial. 

PEN  to  seriona  qaeation 
ia  the  truth  of  the  line 
“The  world  knows  no- 
thing of  its  greatest 
men.”  The  assertion 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
by  its  very  natnre  in. 
capable  of  proof.  Its 
probability  ia  small. 
Its  morality  is  qnes- 
tionable  ; inasmuch  as 
its  tendency  is  to  lead 
to  the  encouragement 
of  self-satisded  brood, 
ing  rather  than  to  that 
of  vigorous  effort.  The 
point,  however,  of  most 
interest  to  many  of  us 
ia  rather  what  are  the 
indications  of  greatness 
given  by  onr  oontem. 
porariea  or  onr  imme- 
diate predecessors,  aud 
what  is  the  most  im- 
posing, durable,  and 
ttable  form  of  memorial  which  should  be 
ired  to  those  who  have  earned  the  title  of 
latorofgood. 

Pre-eminently  must  this  latter  question  be  ^ 
fardedaa  one  to  be  settled  by  the  builder.  Of 
memorials  the  most  famous  and  most  datable 
3 those  of  arohiteoture.  Such  was  felt  to  be 
3 case  six  thousand  years  ago.  To  that  oon. 
ition  we  owe  the  existence  of  the  Pyramids, 

0 obelisks,  the  temples,  and  the  written  stones 
Egypt.  To  the  same  feeliog  we  owe  moat  of 
0 architectural  wealth  of  our  own  country- 
if  purely  military  building,  the  conviction  of 
'ategio  importance  may  possibly  have  fur- 
ihed  ample  motives  for  their  erection.  We 
'ly  admit  that  Julios  Ceesar,  or  the  early 
iinders  and  fortifiers  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
id  only  in  view  the  military  exigencies  of  their 
sition,  and  cared  not  to  band  down  their  name 
posterity  as  founders  and  builders.  Such 
ly,  we  say,  have  been  the  case ; but  there  is  no 
oof  that  it  was  so.  But  outside  this  narrow 
•uotural  circle  it  ia  impossible  to  doubt  that 
e idea  of  permanent  remembrance  underlies 
a activity  of  the  great  builders  of  past  times, 
le  very  name  of  a tomb,  myiemeion,  implies 
is  truth.  “Sacred  to  the  memory”  is  an 
scription  read  in  Oaoan  as  well  as  in  Anglo- 
ixon, — in  hieroglyphics  as  well  as  in  Roman 
iters.  The  tomb-stone  is  the  very  rudest, 
nplesb,  and  poorest  expression  of  this  uni- 
rsal  desire.  The  association  of  a tomb  with  a 
100  of  worship,  abhorrent  as  it  is  to  the  insti- 
tioDS  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  is  yet  found  to 
evail  throughout  Palestine.  The  numerouc 
nakams,”  or  small  honses  which  are  at  once 
)nament8  of  saints  and  places  for  prayer 
lich  stud  the  Holy  Land,  are  relics  of  a worship 
ler  thau  the  law  of  Moses.  Joshua  was  an 


intrnder  on  the  territory  of  a more  ancient 
faith,  which  has  still  maintained  its  hold  on  the 
memories  of  the  people.  Its  structural  monn- 
ments  have  outlasted  (at  least  in  their  local 
sanctity  and  fame)  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
waves  of  conquest.  Jew,  Christian,  and  Mus- 
sulman  have  successively  won  and  ruled  the 
Holy  Land,  without  rooting  out  the  simple 
buildings  that  commemorate  to  this  day  names 
that  were  revered  long  before  the  date  of  the 
Exodus. 

It  is  the  same  throughout  Christendom.  The 
dedication  of  Christian  cathedrals  and  eburohes 
to  the  name,  or,  as  it  is  called,  under  the  invoca. 
tion,  of  a patron  saint,  is  universally  prevalent. 
Legend  has  not  nnfrequently  perverted  themes, 
sage  of  history.  The  patron  saint  of  England, 
St.  George,  is  a personage  of  more  than  doubtful 
identity  or  sanctity.  St.  Martha  now  gives  her 
name  to  a church,  perched  high  on  a command- 
ing hill  in  Surrey,  the  Latin  name  of  which  com. 
momorated  the  noble  army  of  martyrs.  But, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  truly  or  falsely,  the  names  of 
the  great  and  the  good  in  past  times  are  best 
held  in  perpetual  remembrance  by  the  work  of 
the  builder,  annexing  their  names  to  some  devo- 
tional edifice. 

When  we  come  down  from  times  that  are 
earlier  than  the  yet  deciphered  records  of  history, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  makams  of  Syria,  through  the 
darkness  of  Modimval  ignorance,  when  monkish 
memorials  took  root,  to  the  great  building  centu- 
ries of  Christian  architects,  we  find  a perma- 
nence, a lustre,  and  a truth,  which  it  is  hard  to 
rival,  attaching  to  our  great  Gothic  bnildiogs. 
Especially  are  they  of  interest,  alike  to  the  his- 
torian  and  to  the  arohiteot,  when  they  tell  their 
own  story.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  cathedral 
of  Cbristchuroh  at  Oxford.  Small  as  it  is  for  a 
cathedral,  it  yet  has  a peculiar  beauty.  Ic  is  tho 
memorial  of  a great  churchman,  with  whose  fame 
we  are  most  familiar  from  the  magic  pages  of 
Shakspeare.  Bat  whatever  Wolsey  may  hare 
been  as  a men,  Christchurch  telle,  in  tones  not 
to  be  mistaken,  what  he  was  as  a churchman,  a 
statesman,  and  a founder.  In  the  chancel  of 
that  cathedral  the  squat,  round,  aabstantial 
columns  are  surmounted  by  round  arches.  Over 
them,  the  triforium-range  shows  a round-headed 
arcade,  or  twin  pairs  of  round  arches.  All  is 
strong,  simple,  consistent,  elegant  in  its  unity  of 
purpose,  and  redolent  of  the  Norman  builders. 
But  from  the  graceful  arcade  springs,  at  one 
bound,  the  fretted  and  pendent  roof-work  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  The  building  thus  forms 
a truthful  record.  Over  the  unroofed  chapel 
of  the  dispossessed  monks  tke  great  cardinal 
spread  the  segis  of  his  protection.  The  monas- 
tery  fell;  tho  college  rose,  and  stood,  — and 
stands 

“Yet  so  famous, 

So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising, 

That  Chriatendom  sliall  everspeak  his  Tirtue." 

The  prayers  for  the  sonl  of  the  great  founder  of 
Christchurch  are  now  replaced  by  the  simple 
mention  of  his  came  in  the  bidding  prayer.  But 
while  forms  of  words  may  alter,  the  durable 


record  of  the  architect  remains.  We  road  in  the 
compound  architecture  of  Christohoroh  a more 
truthful  chapter  of  English  history  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  Macaulay.  We  trace 
there  the  evidence  that  when,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  nionastioism  fell,  because  its  work  was 
done,  a man  had  in  his  hand  the  helm  of  State 
who  prevented  the  church  from  fulling  with  the 
monastery.  The  grasp  and  foresight  of  Wolsey 
were  those  of  the  true  statesman.  From  the 
full  of  the  ripe  and  rotten  abases  of  his  day  he 
rescued  just  so  much  as  was  capable  of  rescue. 
He  aided  the  royal  power  to  destroy,  and  even 
to  rob,  the  regular  clergy.  But  in  so  doiag  he 
provided  a cradle  and  a school  for  the  secular 
clergy,  which  is  still  one  of  the  foremost  ia 
Europe. 

In  ages  when  all  edneation  was  in  tho  handa 
of  the  clergy,  it  was  natural  that  theology  should 
be  held  to  be  the  master.soience,  and  that  eoole- 
siastical  buildings  should  be  regarded  as  at  the 
same  time  those  of  wbiob  the  erection  was  most 
acceptable  to  God,  and  most  famous  and  meri- 
torious for  men.  And  ofsuoh  straotures.it  must  be 
remembered,  the  fame  was  not  single;  while  tho 
fonnder  was  commemorated,  the  builder  was  nob 
forgotten.  Some  great  churchmen  combined  th© 
two  fuDctioDB.  Plans  wore  drawn  by,  or  nnder 
the  direction  of,  great  abbots  and  bishops,  whose 
ideas,  wrought  out  in  stoile,  yet  live  in  our 
churches  and  cathedrals.  At  other  times  the  name 
of  the  architect,  sculptor,  or  brassfounder  ranks 
side  by  side  with  that  of  the  founder  in  a pecu- 
niary sense.  The  spirit  was  everywhere  the 
same.  The  PreemaaonB,  of  whom  a duke’s  son 
was  proud  to  be  the  spokesman  at  Chesterfield, 
ranged  through  Europe,  and  brought  to  the 
elevation  ofeaoh  new  church,  convent,  or  abbey, 
a knowledge  that  was  in  harmony  with  the 
utmost  advance  made  in  architecture  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  Thus  whilo  each  country  has  its 
national  stylo  of  architecture,  and  while  each 
geological  district  has  its  special  style,  fixed  on 
it  to  some  extent  by  the  natnre  of  the  accessible 
materials  for  buildings;  and  while,  yet  again, 
each  architect  had  bis  own  special  style  and 
favourite  mode  of  treatment;  there  is  a chrono- 
logioal  harmony  that  runs  throughout;  and  this 
harmony  must,  in  great  part,  be  due  to  tho 
institution  of  the  Freemasons. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Church  of  Romo  in 
England  one  great  class  of  motives  for  the 
foundation  of  noble  memorial  buildiugs  fell  also- 
Down  to  tho  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  duty 
of  praying  for  tho  soul  of  the  founder  was 
attached  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his 
munificence.  Epen  in  tho  case  of  a bridge,  or  of 
a ferry,  a small  way-side  chapel  often  recalled 
to  the  passenger  the  existence  of  this  olaim  on 
his  gratitude.  It  is  instructive  to  trace  the 
reflection,  from  the  walla  of  out  churches,  of  the 
change  in  theological  dogma.  In  the  reredos  of 
the  Chapel  of  University  College,  Oxford,  fifty 
two  canopied  niches  stand  empty.  Their  onoe 
worshipped  oooupauts  were  rudely  hnrled  from 
their  pedestals  by  the  rough  soldiers  of  Crom- 
well.  The  Cbiut  of  the  Priory  Church  of  Christ 
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Chnrcb,  in  Hampshire,  is  one  of  a very  few 
images  which  escaped  the  fury  of  Presbyterian 
and  Independent ; and  that  escape  may  be  held 
to  be  mainly  due  to  the  great  height  of  the  niche 
above  the  ground.  With  the  saints  went  the 
prayers.  But  with  the  prayers  went,  there  is 
no  doubt,  one  main  motive  for  strnctural 
memcriftl.  It  was  not  solely  from  charity  to 
nnborn  generations  that  church  or  abbey  was 
reared.  It  was  not  simply  for  the  acquisition  of 
aposthamons  feme  that  windows  were  enriched 
with  tracery,  and  filled  with  the  wealth  of  colour 
of  stained  glass.  The  e motives  existed,  no 
doubt.  But  with  them  co-ezisted  a more 
powerful  incentive  to  bnild,  to  found,  and  to 
endow.  The  belief  tl  at  the  founder  would,  in 
the  shadowy  land  to  which  he  was  abont  to 
depart,  reap  the  benefit  of  priestly  prayers,  and 
that  his  porgatorial  fires  should  be  rendered 
tolerable  by  the  sweet  music  of  chanted  psalms, 
was  no  doubt  far  more  effective  in  the  mind  of 
every  benefactor  of  the  church.  And,  in  point 
of  fact,  with  the  disturbance  of  this  productive 
belief,  churches  ceased  to  be  built.  Prom  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  to  the  present  century  the 
number  of  chnrches  built  in  England  could  bo 
reckoned  on  the  fingers.  The  very  traditions 
and  habit  of  building  w<ro  so  lost,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  appeal  to  Parliament  for  power  to 
build  a new  church. 

Of  the  noble  and  stirring  activity  which  has 
replaced  that  great  slumber  of  the  church-builder 
we  have  not  now  to  speak.  It  is  to  a memorial 
of  another  description  that  our  attention  has 
been  called  by  the  meeting  at  Chesterfield.  The 
claims  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  unborn 
on  private  munificence  are  not  less  than  was  the 
case  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  YIII.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  more  imperative,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  great  increase  in  the  population 
of  our  island  in  the  last  three  hundred  years. 
The  wealth  which  can  display  itself  in  mnni- 
ficenoe  is,  again,  even  more  largely  increased. 
And  recent  instances  of  the  devotion  of  wealth, 
honestly  obtained,  to  national  purposes,  have 
been  so  numerons  that  we  have  some  reason  to 
look  forward  to  another  era  of  founding, — not 
of  founding  of  churches  alone,  but  of  colleges, 
halls,  museums,  professorships,  scholarships,  and 
the  various  aids  of  sound  and  nseful  learuing. 

In  work  of  this  kind  the  erection  of  a public 
building  as  the  menaorial  of  a great  mao  occupies 
a ooDBpicnous  part.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  something  extremely  apt  in  the  erection 
of  the  Stephenson  memorial  at  Chesterfield.  So 
was  that  of  the  Wedgwood  memorial  at  Burs- 
lem.  But  the  question  deserves  mature  con. 
sideratioD,  bow  far  sbonld  efforts  of  this  kind 
be  encouraged  as  purely  local,  or  bow  far  should 
they  be  rendered  tenfold  in  their  efficacy  by 
combination  into  some  general  eobeme.  A 
mechanics’  institute  in  each  great  town  is  a 
worthy  and  desirable  object.  But  what  would  , 
be  the  effect  on  the  technical  education  and 
prodocti.'e  power  of  the  nation  of  combining  half 
the  amount  of  effort,  that  is  comparatively 
frittered  away  by  distribution,  in  the  founding 
of  an  industrial  university  ? 

The  great  feature  of  the  century  is  the  extra- 
ordinary advance  of  man  in  the  knowledge  and 
command  of  the  powers  of  nature.  While  we 
must  never  forget  that  the  name  of  Watt  heads 
the  illustrious  roll  of  the  pioneers  of  this  advance, 
all  honour  is  due  to  George  Stephenson  as  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  leaders.  Few  who 
knew  the  two  Stephensons  but  would  have 
acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the  son  to  the 
father.  But,  then,  Robert  Stephenson  had  an 
education  j if  nob  an  education  equal  to  that  of 
his  friend  and  rival,  Brunei.  The  education  of 
his  father  was  home-made, — self-made, — that 
kind  of  education  vfhioh  it  is  only  anxious  energy 
and  perseverance  that  enable  a man  to  procure. 
It  is  well,  for  the  sake  of  the  young,  that  examples 
such  as  those  of  George  Stephenson  should  be 
oontinually  held  in  public  honour.  It  is  not 
very  long  since  we  reviewed  the  life  of  another 
man  of  the  same  grit  and  pith,  a friend  and 
associate  of  Stephenson,  William  Fairbairn.  We 
hope  it  may  be  long  befoie  we  are  called  on  to 
render  the  same  service  to  a third  of  the  same 
group  of  national  benefactors,  Joseph  Whitworth. 
But  that  name  reminds  us  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  os  a oumnlative  claim  to  public  honour. 
If  the  man  who  makes  two  blades  c f grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before  is  a national  benefactor, 
what  is  he  who  has  iucreased  the  rapidity  of 
internal  and  external  communication  in  a four- 
fold, or  even  a ten-fold,  ratio  ? Or,  rather,  what 
we  they  who  have  taken  separate  and  importart 
parts  in  effecting  that  great  revolution  ? Work 


of  this  kind  is  deservedly  twice  paid.  It  is  paid 
in  the  material  wealth  with  which,  in  the  long 
run,  it  nsually  endows  its  performers.  It  is  paid 
in  the  honour  rendered  to  their  names.  Bab 
where  a part  of  this  wealth  is  devoted  to  giving 
a helping  hand  to  those  who  have  yet  to  place 
the  foot  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  by  which 
such  men  as  Stephenson,  Fairbairn,  and  Whit- 
worth climbed  to  wealth  and  to  fame,  the  claim  of 
the  donor  to  hononrable  memory  is  more  than 
doubled.  To  the  intellectual  triumph,  which  is 
the  blue  ribbon  of  the  nineteenth  century,  such 
men  add  the  moral  worth  which  formed  the 
jewel  of  the  cfntnries  before  the  Reformation. 
Few  ancient  foundations,  whether  chapel,  con- 
vent, or  monastery,  bad  higher  claims  to  venera- 
tion than  have  the  noble  hospitals  which  are 
now  supported  by  private  donations.  With  all 
but  the  very  grandest  of  medieeval  foundatious 
the  Peabody  donation,  at  any  rate  in  intention, 
may  net  unworthily  compare.  Men  who  leave 
their  wealth  for  national  purooses,  who  found 
professorships,  or  endow  exhibitions,  or  scholar- 
ships,  by  their  wills,  are  still  honoured  and 
remembered,  although  not  publicly  prayed  for. 
But  if  their  claims  to  public  gratitude  be  duly 
admitted,  and  if,  moreover,  their  wealth  be  not 
directed  into  a channel  in  which  it  will  only  flow 
after  the  death  of  the  acquirer  or  owner,  bub  be 
to  some  extent  applied  and  distributed  during 
his  lifetime  and  under  his  own  eyes,  we  may  yet 
be  proud  to  say  that  we  find  names  of  English- 
men  of  the  present  time  worthy  to  be  recorded 
with  those  of  Waynflete,  Cbicheley,  and  Wolsey. 

We  shall  rejoice  if  any  remark  of  ours,  either 
in  the  present  paper  or  on  former  oooasions,  may 
lead  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  subject 
of  the  foundation  of  a scientific  and  industrial 
university.  The  wealth  is  not  wanting.  The 
charitable  purpose  has  been  often  evinced  of 
late.  The  desire  for  posthumous  honour  is  not, — 
we  would  hope, — quenched  with  the  silence  of 
the  voices  that  formerly  chanted  prayers  for  the 
soul  of  the  benefactor.  And  there  is  one  oon- 
sideration  which  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
yet  been  brought  forward,  which  ought  to  have 
extraordinary  weight. 

It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  measure  the  value 
of  such  centres  of  ednoation  as  Oxford  or  Cam-  , 
bridge.  Daring  dark  ages  the  lamp  of  learning 
was  kept  alive  in  the  monasteries  and  univeraitios. 
How  much  do  we  not  owe  fo  the  Beuedictines  ? 
But  the  main  idea  of  all  the  theological  uni- 
versities was,  not  progress,  but  permanence.  A 
new  revelatii  n was  held  to  be  impossible, — a 
matter  for  which  it  would  be  impiefy  to  wish. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  held  that  the  most 
perfect  patterns  and  examples  of  human  life 
were  to  be  looked  for  in  history.  They  were  not 
to  be  found  among  the  men  of  the  time.  Still 
less  could  the  student  be  encouraged  to  hope  to 
excel  those  who  bud  gone  before  him.  To  conceive 
that  be  could  do  more  than  humbly  tread  in 
their  venerated  footsteps  would  be  to  encourage 
the  mortal  sin  of  pride.  Permanence,  rest, 
stability,  were  the  chief  aims  of  the  great 
monkish  universities.  Their  study  was  of  the 
past.  It  was  a fossil  study.  But  it  was  not 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  learning  any  law 
of  development.  And  thus,  even  at  the  present 
momout,  aud  in  onr  most  famous  seats  of  learn- 
ing, the  fossil  element  is  so  powerful  that  many 
a hooded  doctor  or  master  may  be  thought  to  be 
almost  semi-fossilised  himself. 

In  the  industrial  universities,  whenever  the 
good  time  comes  for  their  establishment,  this 
leading  feature  will  be  reversed.  Tho  vanishing 
point  of  the  perspective  will  be  in  the  future, 
not  in  the  past.  A full  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  conquests  of  human  science  during  the 
present  century  must  inspire  the  profoundest 
conviction  of  the  immense  area  of  the  science  of 
the  future.  The  more  instructed  a man  now  is 
in  any  natural  seience,  the  more  fully  is  he 
aware  that  we  have  hardly  mastered  the  alphabet 
of  scientific  knowledge.  As  to  its  grammar,  we 
have  acquired  but  a very  few  rules.  Snob  being 
the  case,  the  effect  of  bringing  together  a body 
of  soientifio  men  who  should  be  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  any  toil  but  that  of  the  teacher  and 
the  explorer,  would  probably  be  something  alto- 
gether  without  precedent.  We  are  not  antici- 
pating a millennium,  or  imagining  that  the 
envies,  and  jealousies,  and  enmities  of  the 
ecientifio  world  would  be  at  once  destroyed  by 
grouping  together  a certaiu  number  of  gifted 
men  as  a faculty,  and  freeing  them  from  the 
ignoble  spur  of  a pecuniary  reason  for  keeping 
their  names  before  the  public.  But  the  experi- 
ence of  our  aocieut  seats  of  learning  shows  that 
a strong  influence  in  this  direction  would  be 
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exerted  by  the  sole  fact  of  juxtspositioD.  Wber 
the  geologist  had  to  meet,  in  the  discharge  a 
common  functions,  the  physical  philcs  )pher,  ii 
would  soon  become  impossible  for  him  to  disi 
regard  the  sound  reasons  adduced  by  the  latter 
for  the  limitation  of  that  immeasurable  past  oi 
which  the  former  is  now  wont  so  freely  to  drawi 
It  is  rather  with  the  view  that  science  shonlc 
oheck,  limit,  and  inform  science  (osing  the  teric 
to  denote  a special  branch  of  knowledge),  tbai 
that  professor  should  oheck  and  enlighten  pro 
fesBor,  that  the  first  effect  of  the  concentratiot 
of  study  might  be  expected  to  become  evident 
But  the  first  action  would  induce  the  second) 
While  every  aid  that  one  discovery  could  give  t(: 
the  pursuit  of  another,  such  as  that  which  th( 
chemist  could  give  to  the  metallurgist,  or  the 
mathematician  to  the  mechanic,  wonld  be  oont 
stantly  aud  readily  available,  the  interchaugj: 
between  chemist,  mechanic,  physicist,  geologist 
botanist,  zoologist,  and  other  specialists,  of  tht 
common  language  of  science  would  ortioulaU 
those  various  pursuits  into  a magnifloent  philo 
sophical  unity.  We  should  be  daily  gaining  al 
least  scraps  of  that  philosopher's  stone  whicl 
was  the  dream  of  the  alchemists  j and  which  ii' 
not  likely  to  cease  to  be  a dream  until  the  com< 
men  aims  of  the  chiefs  of  the  army  of  science 
are  indicated  by  some  more  intimate  association 
than  is  now  possible  between  them. 

We  hope  tbat  the  feeling  stirred  np  by  tfc< 
appropriate  ceremonial  at  Chesterfield  will  not 
be  allowed  to  subside.  We  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  thought  anc 
action  amongst  onrselves  to  the  importance  ol' 
making  the  best  of  our  means  and  opporto: 
nities.  To  intendiug  donors  the  subject  is  one 
of  no  small  interest.  A great  collection,  foi 
example,  of  engravings  and  other  informatioi 
illustrating  a special  subject,  such  as  the  bistorj 
of  an  art,  the  structural  and  architectural  growth 
of  the  metropolis,  or  tbat  of  any  ancient  anc 
important  centre  of  indnstrial  life,  is  one  ol: 
those  matters  for  which  the  donor  may  at  present 
seek  in  vain  a suitable  spot  to  preserve  bis  owr 
memory,  and  to  give  the  utmost  utility  to  the 
treasures  he  has  collected.  The  value  of  mutua. 
illustration  it  is  impossible  to  determine  and  hare 
to  overrate.  That  it  is  very  great  there  is  nc 
doubt.  How  many  resources  wonld  become 
available  were  a common  centre  thus  formed  we 
caunot  say.  But  there  ia  evidence  that  they 
wonld  be  ample.  The  subject  is  not  altogether 
new.  Manchester  ia  now  stirring  about  it.  But 
it  would  be  more  in  aocordance  with  what  ex.; 
perienoe  baa  shown  to  be  advantageous  to  esta- 
blish, after  mature  deliberation,  a new  central 
for  the  higher  industrial  education,  than  it  would 
be  to  graft  it  on  the  busy  life  of  a great  city. 
The  results  of  the  establiabment  of  colleges  iu' 
London,  where,  if  anywhere,  there  seemed  to  be 
need  for  them,  have  hardly  been  such  as  to  rej 
verso  the  old  opinion,  that  the  metropolis  ol 
letters  or  of  arts  should  not  be  that  of  commerce^ 
of  manufactures,  or  of  political  governmeotj 
Some  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Welsh,  or 
Soottish  valley,  where  pure  streams  might  watec 
the  college  g’ades,  and  water-power  might  be 
obtained  at  will  to  give  to  the  student  the  same: 
lesson  which  the  Cumberland  forces  gave  to  Sir. 
W.  Armstrong  when  a boy,  wonld  seem  to  us  to 
be  the  proper  scene  for  an  industrial  university. 
But  that  is  a question  which  it  is  premature  now 
to  diaCDSS,  What  we  wish  to  urge  on  our  rcadM 
ia  the  consideration  of  the  mode  in  which  arohU 
tectnral  memorials,  and  those  endowments  whiohi 
are  associated  with  them,  may  be  so  directed  in  the: 
future  as  to  prove  of  most  service  to  the  country.' 


Stockton  Surveyorship.— A special  meetingj 
of  the  Stockton  Town  Council  has  been  held  foi 
the  purpose  of  electing  a surveyor  for  the 
borough,  vice  Mr.  George  Edwards,  resigned,) 
There  were  ninety-one  applications  for  the 
office,  and  the  sub-committee  appointed  tc 
consider  them  reduced  this  number  to  four,  the 
names  being  James  Hall,  surveyor  to  the  South 
Stockton  Local  Board  ; John  H.  Hanson,  assiatf 
aut  borough  surveyor  at  Huddersfield ; R.  TeL 
ford,  assistant  to  the  borough  surveyor,  New-i 
castle;  and  L.  Lloyd,  surveyor  to  the  Bilstou 
Local  Board.  The  voting,  which  was  by  ballot, 
showed  twenty  members  in  favour  of  Hall,  and 
seven  in  favour  of  Hanson,  and  the  former  was 
declared  duly  elected,  Mr.  Hall  has  been  sur^ 
veyor  of  South  Stockton  about  four  years.  The 
salary  attached  to  the  office  to  which  be  has  just 
been  elected  ia  3001.  per  annum.  Mr.  Edward® 
baa  been  retained  as  consnlting  engineer  at  8 
salary  of  1001.  per  year. 


Oct.  27,  1877.] 
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lOME  CHANGES  AND  ADDITIONS  AT 
I SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

\ SE  practice  of  every  now  and  then  shifting 
^ re-arraneing  the  objects  in  the  Soath 
^ington  Museom,  which  has  been  found 
rit  with,  nob  nnreasonably,  as  increasing  the 
>asion  and  the  diffionlty  of  finding  what  one 
ts  in  that  rather  bewildering  collection,  has 
efieeb  in  bringing  into  a new  light  things 
ih  have  been  overlooked  and  insoffioiently 
bited  previnasly.  This  is,  we  believe,  the 
I'Uce  made  by  the  authorities  of  their  practice 
Moving  things  about  so  often;  and  though 

I is  really  a oonfeseion  of  weakness  in  regard 
i5r  to  the  building  or  its  management  (as 
ilything  ought  to  be  permanently  arranged  so 
la  be  well  seen),  it  must  be  confessed  that 
isystem  gives  occasion  to  agreeable  surprises 
limes.  For  example,  on  entering  the  North 
[rb,  the  habitud  is  at  first  surprised  at  seeing, 
the  west  side,  an  apparently  new  and  rather 
ineive  collection  of  Della  Robbia  ware.  lu 
It  ail  the  items  here  have  been  some  time  in 
iMuseum,  but  have  been  in  the  background 

II  dissociated  from  one  another.  They  have 
I been  cleaned  and  brightened  up,  and  the 
le  of  the  Della  Robbia  collection  is  now  to 
aen  at  a glance  arranged  against  the  wall 
oneoreens  along  the  west  side  of  the  court. 

1 brightness  and  freshness  with  which  this 
c comes  out  after  being  washed,  suggesting 
[idea  of  work  just  completed  instead  of 
e,  as  it  really  is,  nearly  four  hundred  years 
is  a hint  as  to  the  peculiar  suitability  of 

a mode  of  decoration  for  external  arohi- 
ire  in  towns  much  oppressed  with  smoke  and 
The  present  arrangement  of  the  Della 
i)ia  ware  certainly  conveys  a new  idea  as  to 
extent  to  which  this  art  is  represented  in  the 
enm,  and  the  fine  obaraoter  of  some  of  the 
imens.  In  particular  there  comes  out  with 
h brillanoy  the  great  circular  medallion  with 
b heads  in  high  relief,  hung  against  the 
t in  one  of  the  compartments.  These 
1 obviously  portrait  heads,  from  their 
aoteristio  expression  and  stylo;  the  upper 
that  of  a female,  is  of  rather  faded  and  plaoid 
tession,  throwing  out  the  more  by  contrast 
forcible  character  of  the  two  heads  below  it, 
oen  whose  handsome  regular  features,  and 
□86  and  by  no  means  amiable  expression, 

1 like  au  epitome  of  the  Italian  life  of  the 
I which  prodaced  them,  with  its  ominous 
n of  costhetio  refinement  and  moral  cruelty, 
iportlon  of  an  archivolb  in  another  oompart- 
b,  decorated  with  cherubs’  heads  with  nn. 
;d  faces  oo  the  glazed  ground,  and  coloured 
?a  and  yellow  nimbi,  is  a chatmirg  piece  of 
itectural  decorative  work,  the  little  heads 
elled  with  real  and  living  artistic  feeling, 
nechanioal  work  of  an  ornamental  carver, 
'ther  the  material  was  altogether  a safe  one 
the  architectural  ornamenbist,  whether  the 
ity  it  affords  for  realistic  treatment  is  not  a 
er  dangerons  temptation,  may  be  questioned, 
knots  and  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
ly  modelled  and  brilliantly  coloured  in  direct 
ition  of  nature,  would  no  doubt  have  a 
iant  and  festive  effect  on  the  face  of  a 
Jing  in  bright  weather;  bub  the  effect  would 
aps  be  rather  too  much  like  the  perpetuation 
permanent  form  of  decorations  only  suitable 
ligh.days  and  holidays,  and  inconsistent  with 
avery.day  feeling  of  life.  Of  course  there  is 
jver.vexed  question  of  real  or  conventional 
itatiou  of  nature,  too,  which  the  oontempla- 
of  these  productions  raises  anew  in  the 
lal  mind  : a question  which  is  every  now  and 
brought  up  again,  after  one  is  disposed  to 
i it  is  quite  settled,  by  the  allurements  of  such 
iant  and  successful  imitative  work  as  this, 
almost  impossible  to  be  coldly  critical  while 
ing  at  such  charming  productions  ; bnt  if  one 
36  SO,  it  mast  perhaps  be  admitted  that  this 
I of  art  belongs  rather  to  what  may  be  termed 
playthings  than  the  serious  oooupations 
b.  The  uncertainty  in  which  Della  Robbia 
lia  followers  seam  to  have  been  as  to  the  good 
id  effect  of  glazing  in  the  case  of  representa- 
of  the  human  countenance  is  curious:  insome 

e finest  examples  the  head  is  covered  with  a 
ant  white  glaze,  in  others  the  features  and 
s are  unglazed  and  arc  left  a neutral  earthy 
while  the  garments  shine  in  the  mest 
ant  colour  and  glazing.  The  effect  of  the 
jlling  of  the  countenance  is  undoubtedly 
ir  in  the  uuglazed  work,  considering  the 
apart  from  the  rest,  but  the  dull  tones  of 
lurface  are  too  much  thrown  into  the  back- 
nd,  rather  than  thrown  out,  by  the  glaze  of 


the  accompaniments.  The  effect  of  the  glazi^d 
faoes  is  rather  too  artiBoial,  and  interfered  with 
by  catching  lights,  bnt  on  the  whole  a more 
homogeneous  and  satisfactory  effect  is  produced 
by  glazing  the  whole,  and  if  the  art  were  ever 
revived  for  architectural  ornament  with  na,  it 
must  be  remembered  how  very  important  is  the 
advantage  of  a completely  glazed  and  washable 
surface  in  a town  atmosphere.  In  this  respect 
it  is  really  desirable  that  some  more  thought 
shonld  be  turned  to  the  employment  of  such  a 
medium  for  higb-olass  arohiteotural  ornament  in 
London  buildings.  We  have  glazed  bricks, 
indeed,  though  no  one  seems  to  like  (or,  perhaps, 
to  bo  able  to  afford)  to  use  them  much ; but  we 
have  no  glazed  ornament  available  for  buildings, 
except  of  the  merely  mechanical  class  of  work 
represented  by  moulded  bricks  for  ornamental 
strings;  terracotta  is  almost  always  nsed  an- 
glazed,  and  thongh  nob  holding  smoke  and  dirt 
so  much  as  stone  does,  it  seems  to  afford  no 
safeguard  against  a building  growing  dingy.  As 
a matter  of  mere  good  taste  and  arohiteotural 
effect,  we  should  by  no  means  recommend  or 
prefer  glazed  surfaces  on  their  own  acconnt, 
in  the  country,  or  in  ordinary  towns ; but  London 
smoke  demands  special  provision  against  its 
effects.  The  amount  of  carved  ornament,  in 
bnildings  in  the  City  especially,  which  is  simply 
thrown  away  and  lost  from  blackening  and  dis- 
integration two  or  three  years  after  its  execution, 
it  is  almost  melancholy  to  contemplate  ; though 
a good  deal  of  it  certainly  is  not  very  much  worth 
preserving.  It  ooght  to  be  recognised  that  it 
is  nob  worth  while  to  pub  up  any  decoration  on 
a London  exterior,  which  has  nob  been  contrived 
BO  as  to  resist  the  action  of  smoke  ; and  perhaps 
the  architect  who  kept  this  before  him  would 
be  incited  to  a more  decided  endeavour  to  have 
decoration  which  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
preserve, — which  might  be  a delight  and  interest 
to  future  generations,  as  these  works  of  the 
Della- Robbia  school  are  to  ns  now. 

Not  far  from  this  collection  of  the  Della  Robbia 
work,  another  re-arrangement  has  brought  into 
prominent  notice  some  specimens  of  Italo-Greek 
antiquities,  some  of  which  are  of  comparatively 
recent  acquisition,  to  be  found  in  three  cases 
standing  near  the  south  wall  of  the  same  court. 
In  one  of  these  we  find  arranged  round  a cir- 
cular drum  the  figures  from  a very  spirited  alto- 
relief  from  a tomb  in  Canosa,  representing  a 
hunting  scene;  figures  of  men  on  galloping 
horses,  on  a small  scale,  and  a good  deal  knocked 
about,  bub  in  sufficient  preservation  to  show  the 
spirited  action  of  the  whole,  effective  in  spite  of 
clumsy  and  nai've  modelling.  What  is  par. 
ticnlarly  interesting  in  this  case,  also,  is,  that  we 
here  find  two  vases  with  high  handles,  which 
handles  are  decorated  on  the  sides  next  the  vessel 
with  small  draped  female  fignres,  about  6 in.  or 
8 in.  high,  which  have  formerly  been  brilliantly 
coloured  (a  great  deal  of  bright  pink  tint  is  still 
left  on  them,  and  indications  of  other  colonring), 
and  which  are  exactly  similar  in  style  and  exe- 
cution to  those  numerous  little  statuettes  from 
Tanagra,  in  the  Greek  vase-room  of  the  British 
Maseuen,  the  object  of  which  has  been  much 
discussed.  It  has  been  surmised  that  these 
Tanagra  figures  were  intended  as  dolls;  but  the 
two  vases  in  this  case  at  Kensington  seem  to 
give  the  real  interpretation ; the  statuettes  of 
this  kind  were  ornaments  which  have  been 
applied  to  different  objects  from  which  they 
have  become  separated,  or  perhaps  have  never 
been  fixed  in  tbeir  intended  place.  iUost  of  the 
British  Museum  specimens,  which  stand  free, 
appear  at  the  back  as  if  intended  for  fixing 
against  some  other  surface ; and  it  is  possible 
that,  in  this  collection  from  Tanagra,  consisting 
of  so  many  figures  so  much  alike,  we  have  the 
remains  of  a kind  of  art-manufaotory  where 
statuette  ornaments  of  this  description  were 
turned  out  ready  for  application  where  they 
might  be  desired.  In  this  evident  fashion  of 
using  the  figure  of  the  lady  of  the  period  as  a 
decoration,  we  find  a sort  of  counterpart  of  the 
fashion  now  prevalent  of  using  in  a decorative 
manner  nob  the  lady  of  the  period,  certainly, 
but  a particular  type  of  female  figure  which 
is  repeated  and  repeated,  so  that  it  becomes 
as  much  a mannerism  of  the  day  as  theso 
little  coloured  statuettes  evidently  were  in 
their  day.  In  the  vases  we  are  mentioning 
at  Soath  Kensington,  the  body  of  the  vessel 
is  formed  by  a fema'e  head,  much  larger 
than,  but  otherwise  exactly  similar  in  style  to 
the  head  of  the  little  figure  on  the  handle,  and 
with  the  hair,  &a,  coloured  in  the  same  way. 
The  case  next  to  this  contains  Italo-Greek  pot- 
tery of  curiouB  and,  in  some  instanceB,  very  fine 


design,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  large  round 
vase  which  crowns  the  collection,  with  a short 
funnel-like  spout  standing  up  at  one  side  of  the 
oircumference,  in  front  of  wh'oh  is  a head  sur- 
rounded by  coloured  decoration;  and  on  each 
side  of  the  vase  a little  winged  figure  is  modelled 
in  high  relief.  We  might  go  far  before  finding 
an  antique  vase  more  curious  and  obaraeferistio 
than  this  fine  specimen  of  earthenware  art.  The 
third  case  contains  ancient  Cyprian  ware  pnr- 
ohased  last  year  from  the  Cesnola  Collection,  and 
remarkable  as  showing  the  amount  of  orna- 
mental effect  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
mere  use  of  lines  and  circles,  the  latter  used 
both  vertically  and  horizontally  on  the  bodies  of 
the  vases. 

Near  the  same  neighbourhood  still,  two  oases 
of  Italian  work,  clay  and  terra-cotta  statuettes, 
of  comparatively  recent  acqniaiuon,  and  which 
formerly  stood  in  a half-light  in  the  corridor  at 
the  back,  have  been  brought  out  into  daylight  in 
the  centre  of  the  court.  There  is  a good  deal  of 
interesting  work  in  these,  but  what  is  to  be  par- 
ticularly noted  in  one  of  them  is  the  rough  clay 
model  of  a “River  God”  in  the  centre  of  the 
case,  described  on  the  card  as  “ School  of  Michel- 
angelo,”  but  which  we  cannot  but  think  may 
be  attributed  with  the  highest  probability  to  the 
master  himself.  This  was  bought  only  last  year, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  remark- 
able specimens  of  Italian  sculptural  art  in  the 
building.  It  is  a small  roughly-sketohed  seated 
figure,  with  one  hand  on  the  conventional  river- 
god’s  urn,  from  which  the  water  poors ; the  head 
turned  towards  the  left  shoulder,  the  features 
only  just  indicated,  with  a long  beard,  of  a half- 
seaweed character,  banging  lankly  from  the  chin. 
There  is  a power  of  abstract  thought  and  expres- 
sion in  this  figure  which  only  geuius  of  a high 
order  can  give.  On  the  card,  on  which,  as  in 
every  other  case,  the  price  paid  for  the  specimen 
is  named  (eo  that  every  visitor  may  know  how 
and  for  what  the  public  money  is  spent  here), 
we  read  “ Bought,  1311.”  It  is  certainly  a 
remarkably  telling  instance  of  the  value  of  that 
art  into  which  a great  thonght  goes,  that  this 
rough  small  model  or  sketch,  in  a material 
absolutely  valueless  in  itself,  should  be  now  well 
worth  that  sum,  or  even  a larger  amount,  to 
seoure  it  for  the  National  Art  Musenm. 

Before  leaving  the  north  court  for  the  present, 
we  may  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
beautifnl  and  refined  bas-reliefs  of  Donatello  in 
possession  of  the  Museum  are  now  arranged 
collectively  on  one  stand,  and  a remarkable 
oolleotioQ  they  make.  There  is  no  treatment  of 
marble  in  sculpture  more  refined  and  intellectual 
in  its  obaraoter  than  this,  io  which  the  surface 
of  the  marble  seems  lightly  engraved  upon 
rather  than  carved,  as  if  the  sculptor  wished  to 
see  with  how  little  disturbance  or  removal  of 
the  surface  he  could  express  his  idea,  in  a form 
which,  in  its  necessarily  extensive  use  of  perspec- 
tive, may  be  said  ti  be  half  way  between  paint- 
ing and  sonlpture,  between  delineation  and 
modelling,  and  to  partake  of  the  character  of 
both  arts.  But  we  have  not  time  now  to  dwell 
upon  this.  To  give  a word  to  an  art  of  the  m).fe 
utterly  opposite  kind,  we  may  draw  a little  moro 
attention  to  the  splendid  specimens  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  art  which  are  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  cases  in  the  south-east  comer  (more  espe- 
cially) of  the  centre  court.  Some  of  these  are 
loans,  and  have  not  been  here  very  long,  if  we 
remember  rightly.  The  case  of  objects  lent  by 
Admiral  Keppel  contains  some  of  the  moat 
obaraoteristio  specimens  of  what  constitutes 
the  real  power  of  Japanese  art  that  we 
have  seen.  This  power  consists,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  not  merely  in  that  singularly  original 
exercise  of  the  fancy  which  is  shown  in 
tbeir  application  of  the  forms  of  animal  life  to 
ornament,  — in  the  lobsters  and  frogs  and 
monkeys  which  in  such  piquant  and  half- 
grotesque  forms  do  duty  as  paper-weights,  and 
in  other  forms  for  pracdoal  nse, — but  in  the 
inatioctive  way  in  which  these  clever,  quick 
minds  and  cunning  bands  seize  upon  the  salient 
point  in  the  character  of  the  object  or  animal 
they  treat,  and  intensify  it  to  the  utmost.  Look, 
for  instance,  at  the  carving  in  wood  of  an 
elephant  in  Admiral  Keppel’s  contribution.  It 
is  not  actually  liKe  an  elepbaut,  in  a realistic 
sense;  it  is  too  broad  and  thick,  the  legs  too 
short,  the  feet  too  large.  Bat  the  artist  has 
seized  upon  and  intensified  all  the  points  which 
give  to  the  elephant  its  peculiar  obaraoter, — the 
massiveness  of  the  frame,  the  great  bead  and 
ears,  the  skin  in  great  wrinkles  hanging  about 
the  framework  ; and  in  doing  this  he  produces, 
iu  a miniature  form,  the  impression  of  the  siza 
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and  weiuht  and  character  of  the  animal,  in  a 
way  which  a merely  realistic  treafaient,  on  this 
small  scale,  conld  nob  possibly  effeoc.  A fine 
illastration  of  the  same  thing  is  fonud  in  a very 
little  ivory  carving  which  lies  in  a corner  of  the 
case,  a mere  toy  for  the  batton-hole,  representing 
an  eagle  with  his  olaws  fixed  in  some  small 
animal  which  he  is  abont  to  make  his  prey.  The 
eagle  is  out  of  proportion,  the  head  is  too  large 
and  too  massive;  hat  it  is  just  this  exaj^geration 
of  the  head,  the  beak,  the  red  tongue,  the  ample 
talons,  which  at  once  gives  a largeness  of  scale 
and  effect  to  this  tiny  little  oarvinc,  which,  if 
the  bird  were  treated  in  its  aotnal  proportions, 
wonid  look  fragile  and  ineffeotive.  It  is  this 
kind  of  happy  exaggeration  which  in  almost  all 
art  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  quality  called 
“ character,”  thongh,  of  oourse,  in  woiks  on  a 
larger  scale  and  with  a more  serious  meaning  it 
mu^t  be  used  in  a much  less  pronounced  and 
more  considerate  manner.  The  talent  of  the 
Japanese  in  miniature  ivory  carving,  and  their 
precise  perception  of  the  moat  effective  treatment 
of  ivory,  is  admirably  exhibited  in  the  numerous 
little  prcduotions  of  this  class  to  be  found  in 
this  interesting  oolleotion  lent  by  Admiral 
Xeppel.  On  the  other  hand,  their  utter  want  of 
perception  as  to  the  broader  aspects  of  nature, 
and  the  treatment  of  these  in  art,  is  shown  in 
painful  and  grotesque  contrast  in  a piece  of 
carving  next  to  the  elephant  aforesaid,  an  ex- 
traordinary  specimen  of  wood  out  and  dug  into 
pits  and  scroll'?,  and  smeared  with  red  paint, 
labelled  ” Dragon  among  clouds.”  It  would  be 
impossible  to  imagine  a specimen  of  worse  and 
more  barbarons  taste  than  this,  and  the  faot  that 
such  a thing  is  fonnd  in  the  very  same  case  as 
the  other  objects  we  have  been  referring  to, 
ought  to  be  suggestive  to  those  who  are  given  to 
so  fooliabingly  worshipping  Japanese  art  as  a 
thing  superior  and  admirable  in  every  way, 
merely  because  it  displays  such  originality  and 
excellence  in  one  special  direction.  Tbe  study 
of  some  of  these  Japanese  objeots,  and  of  the 
prices  paid  for  them,  is  instructive  too  in  regard 
to  the  relative  value,  ultimately,  of  finish  in 
mere  workmanship,  as  compared  wi  h that  which 
embodies  thought  conveyed  through  the  highest 
forms  of  nature.  In  an  adjoining  owe,  near  to 
the  works  last  mentioned,  for  instance,  is  a very 
fine  Japanese  lacquered  bowl,  representing  in 
its  interior  surface  two  fish  most  beautifully 
finished  in  lacquer-work  on  gold  ground,  the 
folds  of  the  gills  admirably  and  truly  modelled, 
the  scales  most  minntely  represented  ; about  as 
perfect  a piece  of  realistic  art  as  could  be  de- 
sired, and  showing  the  very  highest  finish.  This 
was  secured  for  201. ; and  though  the  price  is  not 
extravagant  as  the  market  goes,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  worth  more.  Compare  this  with  the 
131L  given  for  the  rough  clay  model  just  now 
mentioned,  and  which  every  one  who  can  appre- 
ciate it  must  feel  to  be  below,  rather  than  above, 
its  value,  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  this  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  comparative  worthless- 
ness  of  mere  execution  alongside  of  truly  intel- 
lectual  art.  There  is  a point  of  resemblance,  on 
the  other  band,  between  the  objects  of  CciiueBe 
and  Japanese  art  in  the  Mnseum,  and  those 
specimens  of  ancient  Italo-Greek  art  whiob  we 
noticed  above,  viz.,  that  both  show  nnmerons 
examples  of  that  kind  of  use  of  animal  forms  for 
ntensils,  such  as  vases  and  jugs,  with  a lid  or  a 
spent  in  the  back  for  use,  which  has  been 
stigmatised  as  the  peculiar  offspring  of  modern 
bad  taste,  but  which  appears  in  fact  to  be  as  old 
as  any  art  that  wo  have  any  record  of;  an  argu- 
ment that,  after  all,  we  are  in  some  points  no 
worse,  if  no  better,  than  oar  forefathers. 

In  the  Architectural  Court  we  notice  that  the 
cast  of  the  oak  choir-stalls  from  Ulm  Cathedral 
has  received  a coating  of  oak  paint,  preparatory 
we  suppose  to  a realistic  graining : of  course 
quite  legitimate,  as  the  object  is  professedly 
imitation.  A few  new  specimens  of  work  have 
been  added  lately,  the  most  recent  being  thestone 
fire-places,  with  oak  panelling  over,  from  a 
house  in  Lime-street,  London  (circa  1620),  a 
very  good  specimen  of  refined  and  tasteful  work 
of  the  period  ; and  a reproduction  of  the  brazen 
font  in  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Liege,  a work  by 
Lambert  Patras,  of  the  date  of  1112,  sculptured 
round  the  sides  with  the  subject  of  the  Baptism 
of  Christ  in  high  relief,  and  snpported  upjn  the 
backs  of  twelve  rather  grotesquely  modelled 
oxen,  whose  heads  and  bodies  prujeot  all  round 
the  base.  The  effect  of  brass  work  is  very  well 
given  in  the  reproduction,  and  the  pieoe  is 
siugularly  curious  and  interesting  (rather  than 
bt;autiful)  as  a speoimen  of  the  German  art  of  the 
period  to  which  it  belongs. 


BERLIN  AND  ITS  BUILDINGS.* 

Tub  Berlin  Society  of  Architects  has  deserved 
well  of  its  co-oitizans  in  laying  before  them  the 
mass  of  information,  carefully  compiled  under 
its  direction  by  some  of  its  members,  in  the 
work  before  ns.  We  have  endeavoured  to  glean 
from  its  pages  some  interesting  particulars 
respecting  the  German  capital,  for  the  perusal  of 
our  readers,  and  warmly  refer  our  readers  to 
the  work  itself.  We  may  say  at  starting  that 
the  book  contains  more  information  on  its  par- 
ticular subject  than  has  in  similar  works  been 
laid  before  the  reader;  and  even  those  who  are 
not  masters  of  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written  will  find  snfficient  return  in  the  illus- 
trations with  which  it  abounds. 

A few  words  as  to  the  origin  of  the  work.  Its 
publication  was  prompted  by  the  first  general 
meeting  of  the  Aasooiation  of  Sooieties  of 
German  Architects  and  Eogineera.  Upon  the 
Berlin  Society  of  Arcbiceots  devolved  the  dnty 
of  submitting  to  the  meeting  a report  on  the 
development  of  Berlin,  and  the  principal  build, 
ings  of  the  city.  The  society  resolved  upon  the 
publication  of  a pamphlet,  and  appointed  a com- 
mission  for  that  purpose.  That  commission  soon 
oame  to  the  oonolusioa  that,  oonsidering  the 
abundance  of  matter  and  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  it  would  be  a mistake  not  to  make  nse 
of  the  occasion  for  solving  the  task  set  before  it 
in  a more  liberal  sense.  Instead  of  issning 
merely  an  ephemeral  prodnetion  for  the  oocasion, 
it  was  found  that,  by  making  nse  of  the  numeroas 
able  pens  at  the  disposal  of  the  society,  and  by 
slightly  increasing  the  labour  apportioned  to 
each,  a work  of  permanent  value  might  be 
created,  which  wonid  find  readers  in  a mneh 
wider  circle. 

A programme  issued  to  this  effect  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  society,  and  the  work  was 
proceeded  wiih  in  December,  1873.  The  Govern- 
ment and  the  municipality  willingly  permitted 
the  inspection  and  nse  of  the  materials  under 
their  care,  the  various  societies  and  also  private 
persons  interested  also  meeting  the  arebiteots’ 
committee  in  an  obliging  manner.  But  it  was 
soon  apparent,  as  the  work  proceeded,  that  the 
scope  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  the  task  had 
been  underrated.  The  time  first  fixed  upon  for 
its  completion  was  far  too  sboit.  The  society, 
however,  rather  than  abaLdon  its  object,  was 
willing  to  renounce  a momentary  success ; and, 
instead  of  presenting  the  completed  work,  was 
content  to  submit  to  the  meeting,  in  187-1,  the 
first  sheets  of  the  work,  as  an  earnest  of  what 
was  to  come,  and  to  oootinue  and  conclude  the 
work  according  to  the  programmeoriginally  laid 
down. 

It  need  not  here  be  gone  into  what  obstacles 
had  to  be  overcome.  Those  acquainted  with 
similar  work  can  well  appreciate  it.  It  took  two 
years  longer  before  the  oommittee, — whose 
services,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  to  add,  were 
entirely  voluntary, — had  completed  their  labours, 
but  they  were  at  last  able  to  submit  their 
great  work. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  rightly  judge 
the  Idbonr  undergone,  to  point  out  first  the  plan 
followed,  and  then  to  consider  seriatim  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  treated.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
incumbent,  in  order  to  give  such  a complete  view 
of  the  great  subject  under  considerution  as  it 
was  intended  should  be  conveyed,  to  treat  each 
as  fully  as  possible.  Although,  of  course,  only 
the  most  valuable  is  selectad,  there  is  no  style 
of  arobiteoture  and  no  class  of  building  left 
unmentioned.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  abun- 
dance of  material  required  a systematic  arrange, 
ment,  and  this,  as  will  be  shown,  has  been 
strictly  carried  out,  and  has  been  attended  by  a 
care  and  scrupulous  exactness  which  deserves 
the  highest  praise.  Here  it  may  be  remarked 
that  it  bad  been  at  first  intended  to  add  a view 
of  the  organisation  of  the  different  aathorilies 
connected  with  .the  architecture  of  Berlin,  but 
the  book  had  already  assumed  suoh  a eize  that 
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they  were  left  nnnotioed,  e^p^oially  as  tl 
organisation  is  on  the  eve  of  a compli 
revolution. 

After  these  few  preliminary  remarks,  wh: 
are  due  to  the  work,  we  may  proceed  to  disoi 
it  in  detail.  In  this  we  oaonot  do  better  tb 
follow  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  mat 
in  [the  book.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  divic 
into  five  sections.  The  first  section  gives,  in  t 
first  place,  a general  description  of  Berlin;  1 
next  treats  of  its  hietorioal  development. 

(1.)  The  itnportanoa  of  the  geographii 
position  of  Berlin,  in  the  midst  of  the  sands 
Brandenburg,  is,  even  at  the  present  day,  mu 
under.e:ticnated,  especially  by  the  inbabitai 
of  the  cities  of  Western  and  Southern  Germai 
which  possess  an  older  history,  and  are  situi 
in  more  oharmiog  or  grander  surroundioi 
But  the  advantageous  position  of  the  Prussi 
and  now  German  capital  have  long  be 
acknowledged  by  competent  critics,  who  ha' 
at  the  same  time,  seen  in  it  a guarantee  foi 
still  more  brilliant  future.  Although  it  cam 
be  denied  that  Berlin  is  much  indebted  as  to 
growth  to  the  steady  development  of  the  St? 
of  Brandenburg  and  later  Prussia,  and  t 
direot  personal  inSuenoe  of  some  of  its  fi 
seeing  and  energetio  rulers,  it  could  never  ha 
risen  to  its  present  importance  if  it  bad  n 
at  the  same  time,  possessed  the  natural  oou 
tions  neoessary  for  a favourable  mater 
development.  These  conditions  are  its  remai 
able  central  position,  which  mirk  Berlin  as  t 
natural  point  of  gravitation  not  only  for  politii 
formations,  but  also,  and  still  more,  for  oo 
merce  and  intercourse.  Irrespective  of  I 
central  position  in  Prussia  herself,  it  is  situat 
at  almost  an  equal  distance  from  Kouigsbei 
Warsaw,  Cracow,  Vienna,  iliiaobeD,  Scuttga 
Carlsrube,  Strassburg,  and  Aaohen ; again, 
a wider  circle  from  Paris,  Dover,  Christian 
Stockholm,  Kiga,  Brody,  Pole,  Milan,  a 
Geneva.  The  advantages  of  such  a situati 
are  enhanced  by  the  favourable  nature  of, 
surroundings,  which  offer  few,  if  any,  obstao! 
to  the  coustruotion  and  inorease  of  artific 
means  of  intercourse.  Besides  being  connect 
by  canals  with  the  Oder  and  Vistula  on  the  o 
hand,  and  tbo  Elbe,  which  it  is  intended  to  ji 
to  the  Khine,  on  the  other,  Berlin  is  the  cen 
of  fourteen  high-roads  and  eight  linos  of  railw 
to  which  shortly  three  more  are  to  be  added. 

Thus  muob  of  the  geographical  position 
Berlin.  As  regards  its  topography,  little  can 
said  of  the  surroouding  landscape.  Tbo  oity 
situated  in  a rather  low  depression  of  the  grt 
North  German  plain,  the  zero  point  of  the  Je^ 
of  the  Spree  at  Berlin  being  only  99  ft.  abo 
the  level  of  the  Baltio.  The  neighbour! 
country  is  a uniform  flat,  with  a few  awe 
ntarer  Berlin,  which,  as  they  fall  off  pret 
sharply  towards  the  valley  of  the  river,  lo 
like  two  ridges  extending  towards  the  north  a 
south  of  the  oity.  But  even  the  highest  ele! 
tioD,  south  of  Berlin,  the  Kreuzberg,  is  on 
112  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Spree.  T 
latter,  in  its  tortuous  course  through  Berl: 
divides  into  two  arms,  forming  the  island  i 
which  the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  called  KOln, 
situate.  The  greatest  width  of  the  Spree  valli 
near  Berlin  is  about  11,900  ft.,  and  this  width 
at  present  almost  completely  fllled  up  by  tl 
buildings  of  Berlin,  whiob,  in  some  plact 
extends  over  the  edges  of  the  valley  into  wh 
can  hardly  beoalled  plateaux.  Berlin  is  general 
described  as  being  situate  in  a sandy  plai 
This  is  a mistake,  as  the  works  for  the  drainii 
of  Berlin  have  amply  shown.  The  soil  ooneifi 
of  a deposit  of  vegetable  soil  of  an  averaj 
thickness  of  5 ft.,  whiob,  in  some  cases,  inoreas 
to  20  ft.,  followed  by  alluvial  deposits  of  general 
33  ft.  thickness.  Consequently,  the  lower-lyii 
districts,  so  far  as  they  are  not  yet  covered  1 
buildings,  have  been  obanged  into  fertile  gardi 
land,  where  vegetables  are  grown,  the  origin 
meadow-land  having  almost  entirely  disappears 
There  are  still  remnants  of  the  extensive  Fores 
which  onoe  covered  the  ground,  which,  with  ti 
new  parka  which  have  been  laid  out  round  tl 
oity,  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  plain,  while  tl 
great  forest  tracts  known  by  the  names  of  tl 
Grunewald  and  the  Kopnioker  Forst  rea< 
within  three  miles  of  the  boundary  of  the  city 

Under  the  name  of  Berlin  as  now  understot 
are  included  all  those  districts  which  ar?  sitna 
within  the  oity  boundaries  as  fixed  in  1861.  Tbi 
form  a separate  administiative  district  in  tl 
government  of  Potsdam,  but  it  is  intended 
organise  the  oity  as  an  independent  provinc 
Its  present  division  is  a jumble  of  the  mo 
vaiioQB  systems,  all  independent  of  each  othc 
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d all  aotiDef  as  if  there  were  no  others  co. 
istent,  which  leads,  of  ooarae,  to  a most  delight. 

I state  of  nncertaioty  and  oonfnsioo,  and  a 
ishing  of  interests.  London  is  not  uniqae  io 
is  respeot.  Bat,  of  the  two,  Berlin  is  atiil  worse 
',  as  it  baa  no  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  yet. 
le  best  known  and  most  popular  division  is 
at  into  quarters,  of  which  it  has  sixteen.  Of 
aree  there  are  farther  and  entirely  different 
risions  for  purposes  of  taxation,  there  are  police 
itriots,  and  there  are  twenty. nice  parishes, 
isides  this,  the  city  is  divided  into  different 
Jtricts  of  jurisdiction,  there  are  postal  districts, 
d there  are  fire  brigade  districts.  Finally, 
are  are  distinct  parliamentary  and  municipal 
lotion  districts.  All  this  confusion,  it  is  hoped, 

II  be  swept  into  the  limbo  of  the  past  when  the 
)at  change  already  referred  to  takes  place. 
Asia  most  old  towns,  side  by  side  with  the 
iodest  bnildings  of  modern  times,  we  find 
ios  of  the  past.  The  latter,  however,  are 
iting  scarce  j there  are  very  few  baildings 
t from  before  1688  j but  the  period  of  transi. 
n from  the  seventeenth  to  the  eighteenth 
itnry  is  represented  by  a number  of  monn. 
ntal  erections.  The  spirit  of  modern  times 
i made  itself  felt  most  recklessly.  Whole 
irters  have  been  levelled  in  favour  of  publio 
Idinqs  and  larger  residences.  Thus  a mix- 
e of  ancient  and  modern  bnildings  meets 
I eye,  especially  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
y.  Of  important  pablio  erections,  there  are 
reat  many  ; they  are  principally  concentrated 
ind  the  Boyal  Castle,  the  Museums,  and  the 
monry.  Thongb  these  give  those  quarters 
I appearance  of  a capital,  the  general  aspect 
Berlin  is  that  of  a great  trading  town. 

I might  dilate  still  further  on  the  principal 
tures  of  the  oity,  but  must  refer  the  reader 
;he  book  itself,  and  remark  only  that  Berlin, 
j all  large  cities,  has  its  suburbs,  their  general 
iiaoter  being  of  a half  rural,  half  urban  nature. 
?he  area  of  the  city  boundary  covers  14,629 
08.  Of  this,  mnoh  is  owned  by  the  Slate  or 
Municipality ; it  is  difficult  to  make  even  an 
•roximate  estimate  of  its  value.  But  the 
Dunt  to  which  the  buildings  are  insured  was 
sn  in  1872  at  980  million  murks  (49,OOO.OOOZ.), 
ioh  is  tnach  below  their  real  value;  their 
jabte  value  being  returned  at  1,182  million 
rks  (59,100,000Z.).  The  prices  given  for  dif. 
mt  (Ireehold)  plots  vary  with  the  locality, 
all  plots,  the  purchase  of  which  could  not  be 
ided  because  they  were  required  for  parti, 
ir  purposes,  fetched  as  much  as  2,500  marks 
SI)  per  square  metre  (10  764  square  feet). 

' average  price  of  ground  in  the  best  buainees 
.lity  of  Berlin  is  at  present  850  marks 
1. 10s.)  per  square  mStre,  or  nearly  41.  per 
are  foot ; while  in  the  fashionable  quarter, 
nd  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  value  per 
are  foot  ranges  from  11.  83.  to  31.,  and  in 
e distant  districts  and  in  the  workmen’s 
rters  48.  6d.  to  7b.  per  square  foot.  Rents 
correspondingly  high.  The  rental  value  in 
first  quarter  of  1872  (this  period  seems  to 
e been  selected  beoanse  rente  were  then 
aest  on  account  of  the  briskness  of  business; 
'as  the  height  of  the  Griinderperiode)  of  the 
,603  resifiencps  (flats  they  would  be  called 
3)  was  88,750,000  marks  (4,437,5001.),  or  on 
average  513-6  marks  (251.  10^,)  per  family 
dence.  Rents  have  almost  doubled  since 
0.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was,  on  the 
of  December,  1871,  826,341  persons,  the  two 
)S  being  almost  equally  balanced,  50'4  per 
;.  of  males  to  49  6 per  cent,  of  females.  The 
of  mortality  compares  favourably  with  that 
ther  large  towns.  In  1872  there  were  regis- 
d 35,045  births  and  27,800  deaths.  The 
ease  of  the  population  since  the  last  political 
iges,  which  made  Berlin  the  capital  of  Gar- 
y,  has  been  rapid,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
December,  1875,  its  population  was  about  a 
ion. 

^e  have  now  reached  the  second  division  of 
first  section,  the  faistorioal  development  of 
in.  The  remote  history  of  the  Mark  of 
idenburg,  and  with  it  that  of  its  capital,  as 
as  its  name,  are  shrouded  in  profound 
tery.  Reliable  data  are  also  wanting  as  to 
and  when  the  town  and  surrounding  dis- 
■8  were  first  taken  from  the  Slavs  and 
uised  by  the  Germans.  Even  the  period  of 
^-three  years  including  the  Government  of 
first  four  Margraves  since  the  re-oonquest  of 
idenburg  in  1157  A.D.,  and  the  overthrow  of 
:o  of  Supeniok,  is  almost  a blank.  It  is  onl; 
le  second  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  oentnry 
more  light  is  thrown  on  its  history.  The 
; town  of  Kdln  on  the  island  in  the  Spree  and 


Berlin  proper  on  its  right  bank  became  first 
known  under  the  Margraves  Johann  I.  and 
Otto  III. ; the  oldest  document,  in  which  Berlin 
is  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  a dean  and  olxaptert 
dating  from  the  year  1244.  We  pass  a great 
deal  that  is  said  respecting  the  early  history  of 
Berlin,  not,  however,  without  recommending 
this  part  of  the  book  to  the  arobmologist,  and 
noting  the  fact  that  Berlin  formed  early  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  Hansa,  and  that  under  the 
fourth  Hoheozollern,  the  Elector  Johann  Cicero 
(1486-1499),  Berlin  became  the  capital  of 
Brandenbnrg.  The  brilliant  court  of  the 
splendonr-loving  Elector  Joachim  11.  (1535-71), 
under  whom  in  1539  the  Reformation  was 
intrc^uced,  brought  to  the  town  the  more 
stirring  life  of  a princely  capital.  It  was  then 
also  that  Berlin  was  enriched  architecturally  by 
the  erection  of  several  important  public  build- 
ings.  The  old  oastle  was  enlarged  to  a band- 
some  ediflce.  But  of  still  greater  benefit  proved 
the  reigns  of  the  two  next  Electors.  Johann 
Georg  (1571-1598)  and  Joaohim  Friedrich 
(1598-1608).  Berlin  was  visited  by  the  plague 
in  1598,  about  a quarter  of  the  population 
falling  victims  to  the  dreadful  scourge,  and  it 
suffered  severely  during  the  Thirty  Tears’  War. 
When  in  1641  the  young  IHeotor  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  entered  Berlin  for  the  first  time,  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  had  dwindled  down  to 
6,000  souls. 

With  the  reign  of  the  Great  Elector  (1640. 
1688),  who  is  generally  considered  the  founder 
of  Prussia  s greatness,  Berlin  also  entered  npon 
a new  career,  the  beginning  of  its  modern  deve- 
lopment. It  took  several  decades  before  Berlin 
recovered  its  former  prosperity,  especially  as 
the  policy  of  its  new  ruler  necessitated  the 
burden  of  heavy  taxes,  and  large  sums  were 
expended  on  converting  Berlin  into  a regular 
fortress.  When  the  Great  Elector  died,  he  had 
done  mnoh  to  raise  bis  country  and  its  capital, 
but  it  was  left  to  his  sncoessor  (Friedrich  I.* 
r.he  first  King  of  Prussia,  1688.1713),  to  make 
Berlin  a comparatively  handsome  city.  The 
reign  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.  (1713-1740)  was 
of  less  importance  to  the  development  of  Berlin  ; 
the  benefit,  however,  conferred  by  his  reign 
must^  not  be  sooght  in  the  number  of  publio 
baildings  erected  by  him  (he  was  too  parsi- 
monions  for  that),  but  rather  to  the  measures  he 
inaugurated  for  raising  and  enlarging  his  capital. 
Under  him  two  great  nndertakinga  were  begun 
and  almost  completed  : the  enlargement  of  the 
Dorotheen-  uod  Friedriohstadt,  and  the  demoli. 
lion  of  the  fortification,  which  bad  for  almost  a 
century  retarded  the  growth  of  Berlin.  With  . 
regard  to  the  first  of  these  works,  the  measure 
of  forcing  those  of  the  Berlin  citizens  who  were 
thought  to  be  possessed  of  a certain  capital  to 
build  houses,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  will 
long  be  remembered  as  perhaps  the  most  arbi- 
trary  of  that  most  despotic  monarch  Prussia 
has  had.  Some  of  those  houses  are  still  in 
existence  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Friedrich- 
stadt. 

During  the  reigns  of  three  monarobs 
(from  1640  — 1740),  Berlin  had  increased 
fifteen  times  its  number  of  inhabitants  and  in 
size.  The  next  century  witnessed  its  rise  from 
a larger  city  of  Germany  to  a capital  of  Euro, 
pean  importance.  The  merit  of  having  effected 
this  change  belongs  to  the  prince  who  raised  the 
little  kingdom  of  Prussia  to  a great  power, 
Friedrich  II.,  known  in  history  as  Frederick  the 
Great  (1740 — 1786).  Although  but  seldom 
within  the  walls  of  his  capital,  the  “ Grand 
Monarqne”  of  Prnsaia  was  as  careful  of  its 
interests  as  his  predecessors.  The  great  king 
did  already  mnoh  for  it  during  the  eleven  years 
between  the  Second  Silesian  War  and  the  Seven 
Years’  War;  bat  after  the  final  conclnsion  of 
peace,  in  1763,  and  daring  the  remaining  twenty, 
three  years  of  his  reign,  his  activity  for  the 
welfare  of  his  country  and  his  capita!  was  extra- 
ordinary. Berlin  will  ever  honour  his  memory. 
Perhaps  no  monarch  worked  more  laboriously 
rhan  he  did  for  healing  the  cruel  wounds  in. 
flicted  by  the  long,  and,  though  victorious,  yet 
ruinous  wars.  Berlin  had  also  suffered  much. 
The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  which  was 
126,600  souls  in  1756,  had,  in  1763,  sunk  to 
U9.300,  including  its  garrison  of  19,500  men. 
Frederick  encouraged  and  aided  the  bnilding  of 
private  houses  in  all  possible  ways,  besides 
carrying  on  the  oonstruotion  of  pnblio  buildings. 
We  find  most  oarefnlly  recorded  in  the  work 
Uefore  ns  all  Frederick  the  Great  did  for  his 
capital,  and  how  all  he  had  inaugurated  oon. 
finued  to  bear  fruit  after  his  death.  The  reign 
of  his  BuocesBor  (Friedrich  Wilhelm  II.,  1786- 


1797),— as  little  as  it  redounded  to  the  credit  of 
Prussian  history,  yet  was  of  immense  benefit  to 
Berlin,  and  brought  its  prosperity  to  a point  it 
had  never  before  attained.  But  it  experienced 
a most  extraordinary  change  of  fortune  under 
Its  next  king,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  (1797- 
1840),— a still  greater  brilliancy  of  the  artificial 
lustre  shed  npon  the  capital  of  the  Prnssian 
rnonarob,  the  rapid  fall  from  this  height  under 
the  oppression  of  a triumphant  enemy,  finally 
the  beginning  of  a healthy  and  organic  change 
to  a real  metropolis.  During  the  French  oocu- 
pation  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  had  declined 
by  30,000,  and  it  took  long  years  of  patient  work 
aud  economy  before  Berlin  attained  to  its  former 
height;  however,  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
patient  work  was  crowned  with  ultimate  snooess. 
When  Friedrich  Wilhelm  died,  in  1840,  the  nnm- 
her  of  inhabitants  of  his  capital  was  328,692 
sonls, — it  had  been  doubled  within  thirty  years 

What  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.  and  Friedrich  II! 
had  prepared,  what  the  oounsellors  of  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  III.  had  patiently  worked  for, — theele. 
vation  of  Berlin  to  an  important  centre  of  trade 
and  indnstry,— was  accomplished  with  surprising 
rapidity  and  steadiness  under  the  changed  oon. 
ditions  wrought  by  the  introduction  of  railways. 
This  innovation  in  the  mode  of  intercourse  has 
perhaps  contributed  most  to  the  enormous  in. 
crease  of  Berlin,  which  has  eclipsed  in  its  growth 
since  1840  its  rivals,  Moscow,  Naples,  St.  Peters, 
burg,  and  Constantinople,  and  is  now  not  far 
from  vanquishing  Vienna  in  the  race  for  being 
the  third  great  capital  of  Europe.  In  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  IV.  a king  had  ascended  the  throne 
whose  ambition  it  was  not  to  be  behind  his 
ancestors  in  the  cultivation  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  whose  beneficial  influence  on  the  develop, 
ment  of  Berlin  was  not  fully  recognised  till  after 
his  nnfortunate  death.  We  have  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  bia  great  sohemes  for  beautifying  his 
capital,*  some  of  which  have  been  carried  out, 
while  many  others  left  by  the  art-loving  monarch’ 
especially  his  plans  for  the  rebuilding  of  nearlv 
all  the  ohnrohes  of  Berlin  dating  from  the 
eighteenth  century,  were  doomed  never  to  be 
realised.  Daring  his  reign  five  railway  termini 
were  oonatruobed,  the  great  waterworks  of  Berlin 
were  established,  and  the  nnmber  of  publio 
and  private  buildings  constructed  daring  the 
same  period  is  really  something  marvetlous. 

With  the  accession  of  the  present  King  and 
Emperor,  ^Vilhelm  I.,  the  last  epoch  of  the 
development  of  Berlin  was  inangurated.  As 
short  JIB  this  period  may  seem,  it  may  be  divided 
into  three  seotions : the  first,  extending  from 
1861  to  1866,  being  named  the  “ new  era,”  in 
connexion  with  the  regency  of  the  present 
emperor,— which  gave  rise  to  so  many  hopes. 
Berlin  kept  on  steadily  increasing,  and  with  this 
increase  the  population  augmented  rapidly. 
While  the  nnmber  of  inhabifanba  had  risen 
in  the  years  from  1849  to  1860  by  only  72.000 
sonls,  the  addition  to  it  in  the  four  years  from 
1860  to^  1864, — in  the  latter  of  which  years 
632,395  inhabitants  were  counted,- was  no  less 
than  136, oOOsouls.  Thenexteection.inoludingthe 
years  from  1866  to  1871,  bears  in  many  respects 
the  stamp  of  a period  of  transition.  Like  the 
Prussian  State,  its  capital  had  taken  up  a higher 
position,  and  continued  steadily  in  the  onward 
march  of  its  development.  The  new  laws  of 
settlement  and  free  trade  of  the  German  Empire 
sweeping  away  all  the  old  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  several  puny  states  of  the  former  Con. 
federation  on  the  free  movement  of  their  re- 
sp'iotive  citizens,  favonred  in  a great  measure  a 
steady  influx  of  new  elements  into  Berlin.  The 
oensns  of  1867 showed  its  number  of  inhabitants 
to  be  702,437  sonls  j by  1870  it  had  reached 
nearly  800,000.  The  importance  of  Berlin  as  a 
centre  of  commerce  and  speculation  of  the  first 
rank,  as  a nucleus  for  European  trade  and 
industry,  increased  amazingly,  Tet  there  were 
^*^^*yourable  periods.  Dreads  of  approaching 
politioal  complications,  stagnation  of  trade  and 
industry  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  labour  and  socialist  movements  amongst  work, 
men.  and  other  oanses,  all  affected  and  impeded 
temporarily  the  prosperity  of  Berlin,  and  thus  it 
happened  that  its  material  progress  was  behind 
jnst  expectation  and  even  the  requirements  of 
the  time.  The  war  of  1870-71  naturally  did 
mnoh  to  retard  still  more  all  advancement,  and 
the  important  event  which  was  the  upshot  of 
that  great  struggle,  the  union  of  viotorious  Ger- 
many  into  a new  confederation  of  states  nndor 
the  leadership  of  Prussia,  found  Berlin  in  a state 
of  unreadiness  and  slumbering  projects  both  of  a 
pablio  and  private  nature.  Then  followed  that 
* See  the  Builder  of  May  27  and  Juae  17,  1870. 
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period  of  an  almost  morbid  self-confidence  and 
epecnlation,  of  which  naturally  the  new  capital 
was  the  centre,  the  movement  there  being  un- 
fortunately seized  upon  and  manipnlated  by 
unclean  spirits,  which  ended  in  that  senseless 
period  of  speculation  and  building  from  which 
Berlin  is  only  now  partially  recovering,  wibhont 
having  yet  been  able  to  realise  completely  its 
disastrous  effects.  Speculative  building  opera- 
tions were  only  one,  but  a principal  one,  of  the 
features  which  obaracterUed  that  period.  The 
sudden  influx  of  population  (55,000  souls  in  1871) 
increased  the  want  felt  already  in  former  years 
to  a serious  house  famine.  Numerous  building 
societies  were  formed  in  consequence,  the  price  of 
the  soil  increased  fabulously,  speculatioa  seized 
the  opportunity,  bubble  companies  sprang  up 
like  mushrooms,  and  when,  nuder  the  circnm- 
stanoes  inevitable,  the  final  crash  came,  the  forty 
sooietiee  formed  during  1873  alone  bad  most  of 
them  advanced  no  farther  than  the  first  steps, 
whole  estates  had  certainly  been  acquired,  whole 
streets  had  been  laid  out,  but  the  real  want  of 
houses  had  only  been  very  partially  supplied. 
Bents  are  still  as  exorbitant  as  ever,  and  it  is 
only  the  future  which  promises  to  supply  the 
remedy  for  all  the  evils  produced  by  pernicious 
over-specnlatioo. 

We  will  carry  on  our  review  in  another  article. 


A VISIT  TO  THE  BOSLIN  GUNPOWDER 
MILLS. 

SojouRNiXG  some  time  ago  near  the  beautiful 
and  romautio  village  of  Roslin,  and  while  the 
public  mind  was  still  startled  with  the  explosion 
of  the  first  Turkish  ironclad  on  the  Danube,  we 
ohauced,  in  our  solitary  walks  one  morning,  to 
come  upon  a gunpowder-mill.  It  at  once 
occurred  to  ns  that  moat  of  our  readers  mi^ht 
not  be  displeased  with  some  acouont  of  it.  The 
ancient  and  honourable  firm  of  “ Uay,  Merrick^, 
& Co.,  Boslin  Gunpowder  Mills,  ronr  Edinburgh,” 
— one  of  the  largest  in  Scotland, — has  recently 
merged  into  a limited  liability  company  (like 
moat  of  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  country), 
and,  of  t he  members  of  this  company,  our  thanks 
and  acknowledgments  are  chiefly  duo  to  Mr. 
William  Merrioks,  and  to  Mr.  T.  Morton  John- 
aton,  the  manager,  who  not  only  gave  us 
free  ingress  and  egress  to  the  works,  but  who 
also  provided  us  with  a qualified  cicerone  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Hargreaves,  the  chemist  to 
the  establishmt'nt. 

It  would  of  course  be  out  of  place  in  this 
connexion  to  enter  on  the  great  question  of  the 
history  of  gunpowder,  and  more  especially  of  its 
arobcoology;  but  a few  preliminary  paragraphs 
are  absoluiely  neoess-iry  in  order  to  render  our 
descriptive  matter  intelligible. 

As  to  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gunpowder,  the  Cbinc-se  are  beyond 
oil  question  entitled  to  precedence  in  the  order 
of  time, — although  the  Hindus,  and  even  the 
Greeks,  are  probably  each  entitled  to  an  equal 
share  of  originality.  In  point  of  fact,  gun 
powder,  as  invented  by  Berthold  Schwartz  and 
Booer  Bacon,  differed  in  no  essential  particnlar 
from  the  ceiebraled  Greek  fire  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  nor  from  the  terrestrial  thnnder  of 
China  and  Hindoootan.  Nitre,  as  Sir  George 
Staunton  points  out,  is  the  natural  and  daily 
produce  of  China  and  India,  and  there,  aocord- 
ingly,  the  knowledge  of  gunpowder  as  an  explo- 
sive oomponnd  seems  to  be  ooeval  with  that  of 
the  most  distant  historic  events.  When  these 
people  first  applied  this  power  as  a propellant 
force  with  firearms,  which  they  certainly  did 
also  in  some  half-barbarous  fashion,  is  lesseasily 
determined.  The  question,  however,  is  of  no 
praotioal  consequence ; nor  can  we  say  much 
more  with  respect  to  its  Mediaeval  relations  under 
the  Persians,  the  Arabs,  or  the  Moors.  The  plain 
fact  is,  there  is  little  importance  in  the  history 
of  gunpowder  ontil  it  came  to  be  nsed  in  guns; 
and,  since  the  employment  of  firearms  in  Europe 
only  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  their 
employment  in  other  quarters  of  the  glebe  conld 
not  have  been  general  at  an  earlier  period. 
“ Before  that  date,”  says  Colonel  Smith,  in  his 
able  and  recondite  military  treatise,  ” there  is  as 
little  interest  attached  to  gunpowder  as  to  the 
history  of  steam  before  the  days  of  Savory, 
Newcomen,  and  Watt.* * * § * 

• A Handbook  of  the  ilanufacture  and  Proof  of  Gun- 
powder, aa  carried  on  at  the  Eoval  Gunpowder  Factory, 
Waltham  Abbey.  By  Captain  F.  M.  Smith,  Soya]  Artillery 
Aflsietant  Saperiutendent.  Printed  by  Order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Stale  for  War.  London;  H.M,  Stationery 
Oflice,  4o.  1870. 


The  introduolion  of  the  use  of  gunpowder  with 
firearms  had  the  effect,  we  need  hardly  point  out, 
of  revolutionising  the  whole  art  of  European 
warfare.  The  mailed  warrior  and  the  mailed 
horse  disappeared,  as  Carlyle  has  somewhere 
said,  “into  the  hollow  eternities  ! ” — not  with- 
out  a howl  of  execration  on  the  part  of  the 
feudal  nobility.  “The  new  arms,”  observes  a 
reoent  French  writer,*  “ were  considered  alike 
discreditable  and  daugerons  to  an  army  ; and 
there  was  very  little  chivalry,  if  not  positive 
disloyalty,  in  their  usage.”  “ Que  nons  sommes 
loin  de  ces  temps  ! ” he  adds,  with  a philosophic 
shrug.  On  the  other  band,  as  artillery  became 
more  general,  so  the  actual  slaughter  of  a battle 
diminished  ; just  in  proportion  as  the  “shock  of 
demoralisation  ” preponderated  over  the  hand-to- 
hand  conflicts  where  a victory  was  only  won 
after  there  were  no  foes  left  to  slay.  A battle 
as  great  as  that  of  Crecy  it  has  been  asserted 
might  now  be  gained  with  a loss  to  the  van 
qnished  of  not  more  than  1,000  men,  instead  of 
the  30,000  who  are  said  to  have  fallen  victims 
to  the  English  sword,  bill,  or  bow.j*  Finally, 
gunpowder,  as  Shakspeave  uses  it  by  the  light 
of  bis  genius,  must  have  been  a most  potent 
corrective  of  cowardice, — as  witness  the  foolish 
speech  of  the  trimly. dressed,  perfumed,  and 
popinjay  lord  to  Hntspnr,  on  the  battlefield  of 
Holmedon,  as  to  “ that  villanons  saltpetre  ; dug 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth 
“And  but  for  these  vile  sjuns, 

He  would  himself  Lave  been  a soldier ! " * 

We  cannot,  however,  pursue  this  interesting 
snbjpct;  and  can  only  add  that  most  of  the  gun- 
powder nsed  in  England  previously  to  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  imported  from  Flanders. 
But,  about  the  year  1590,  George  Evelyn,  grand . 
father  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  “ Diary,” 
received  a licence  to  set  up  powder-works  at 
Long  Ditton  and  Godstone.  Soon  afterwards, 
the  Evelyns  were  appointed  sole  makers  of  gun. 
powder  in  the  South  of  England,  on  condition  of 
delivering  into  the  royal  store  every  year  a 
certain  quantity  of  “ good  serviceable  powder.” 
The  mills  at  Faverahara,  which  afterwards  be- 
came a royal  factory,  were  established  about  the 
same  time ; and  it  appears  that  the  present 
royal  factory  at  Waltham  Abbey  can  boast  of  as 
great  an  antiquity ; which  royal  factory,  by  the 
way,  as  it  stands  at  this  moment,  is  unquestion- 
ably  the  model  gunpowder-works  of  the  whole 
civilised  world.  From  England  the  manufacture 
ppread  to  Scotland,  and  even,  we  believe,  to 
Ireland,  since  there  was  for  many  years  a 
Government  gunpowder-mill  at  BalHncollig. 
Colonel  Smith’s  official  handbook,  cited  above,  is 
our  authority  for  these  particulars  ; and  we  may 
as  well  add  that  it  has  been  our  chief  guide 
through  the  somewhat  sombre  technicalities  of 
the  gunpowder  manufacture. 

Gunpowder,  to  give  the  best  definition  of  it 
we  can  find,  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  certain 
proportions  of  nitrate  of  potash,  snlphur,  and 
carbon  ; or,  if  we  must  use  the  popular  parlance 
of  the  powder-mills,  of  nitre,  brimstone,  and 
charcoal.  The  relative  proportions  of  these 
ingredients  vary  with  the  quality, — but  the 
constituents  themselves  never  vary.  “ Although 
gnnpowder,”  says  an  able  writer, § “is  the 
oldest,  it  is  still  the  best  of  all  known  explosives 
for  warlike  purposes,  and,  although  with  the 
exception  of  some  improvements  in  the  details 
of  the  manufacture  it  is  the  same  as  it  waa 
centuries  ago,  ‘ when  a ground  handfnl  of  nitre, 
sulphur,  and  charcoal  drove  monk  Schwartz’s 
pestle  through  the  ceiling,’  it  is  the  only  sub- 
stance which  chemistry  has  discovered  that  can 
be  used  with  safety  to  propel  a bullet  from  a 
gun.  Amongst  the  many  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  all  the  appliances  for  slaying 
human  beings,  gunpowder,  the  mainspring  of 
them  all,  has  reroaiced  unchanged.  Many  other 
explosives,  moat  of  them  of  recent  date  and 
more  powerful  in  their  action,  have  been  brought 
forward  and  tried, — but  the  very  intensity  and 
suddenness  of  their  explosions  are  the  causes  of 
their  rejection.”  Even  ordinary  gunpowder  is 
found  too  sodden  and  trying  in  its  explosion  for 
the  monster  guns  of  the  day  ; and  the  problem 
with  all  good  artillerymen  at  this  moment  is  to 
devise  some  effective  means  of  modifying  and 
controlling  its  disruptive  force.  For  example,  a 
charge  of  dynamite  or  gun-cotton  would  instan- 
taneously destroy  tCe  strongest  gnn  it  is  possible 

* Fernaud  Papillon,  iu  tke  J!ecue  dea  Deux  Mondea, 
Jnillet.  1873,  p.  409. 

t See  Chainberi’s  Encyclopcedia,  and  the  antJiontiea 
cited,  vol.  iii..  p.  338. 

X First  Part  of  Kine  Henry  Iv,,  act  i.,  rc.  3. 

§ In  the  Quitrtcrlif  Review.  Tide  vol.  cxiv.,  p.  108. 
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to  forge ! We  shall  have  to  explain  this  phe 
nomenon  as  we  prcceed.  In  the  meantime,  le 
ns  repeat  that  whatever  may  be  the  nature  o 
, the  firearms,  gunpowder,  in  some  one  or  arothe; 
of  its  forms,  moat  always  be  the  motif.  Shipi 
may  improve  their  armonr,  guns  may  increaai 
their  calibre,  bnt  gunpowder  has  never  change* 
its  constitution.  Like  good  bread  and  good  wine 
this  formidable  oompoond  of  combustible  chemi 
cals  seems  to  have  reached  its  perfection  in  tb 
dim  twilight  of  remote  history.  Sulphur,  carbon 
nitrate  of  potash : this  “triple  alliance,”  as  i 
has  been  styled, — this  unholy  alliance,  as  somi 
would  say, — these  three  constitute  gunpowder 
and  the  greatest  of  these  is  the  nitrate  o 
potash.* 

We  will  now  proceed  to  take  the  reader  witl 
ns  in  a glao<  e throngh  the  mills  at  Boslin,  pre 
mising  that  all  attempts  at  a eysteraatio  o 
exhaustive  description  of  them  would  be  quit 
impossible  within  our  prescribed  limits. 

The  picturesque  valley,  or  rather  glen,  i 
which  the  Boslin  GunpowderMills  lie  embosomeo 
is  certainly  one  of  the  loveliest  pieces  of  land 
scape  we  have  come  across  in  the  whole  of  on 
rambles  throngbout  Sootland.  It  forms  one  o 
a series  of  those  exuberant  woodland  glades  an< 
dells  full  of  picturesque  beauty  and  true  nature 
loveliness,  through  wbi<'h  the  river  Esk  wind 
its  devions  and  serpentine  course  from  th 
Pentland  Hills  to  the  estuary  of  the  Firth  o 
Forth.  This  series  of  glens  inclndes  such  deli 
cious  morceaux  as  Woodhouelee,  the  woods  o 
Hawtborndeo,  Dryden,  Polton,  Melville  CaetU 
and  other  beaoti  ul  scenes  familiar  to  ever 
tourist  iu  S otland,  and  especially  so  to  all  trn 
admirers  of  Scottish  poetry  and  song. 

Somewhere  abont  a oenfcnry  ago  the  paterns 
ancestor  of  the  present  Messrs.  Merrick 
pitched  his  warlike  camp  on  the  estate  of  Si 
Norman  Lockhart, — on  which  principle  of  tenor 
in  the  fendal  law  of  Sootland  we  did  not  to 
ouriously  inquire.  The  water-power  of  th 
river  Esk  was,  of  course,  the  first  consideration 
the  second,  the  great  abundance  of  timber  an 
coal.  But  the  natural  peculiarities  of  thegroun 
were  carefully  taken  advantage  of  to  insure  th 
snrrounding  population  from  the  perils  of  a 
explosion.  On  the  one  side  of  the  valley  is 
very  q teep  natoral  declivity ; on  the  opposit 
banks  of  the  river  tiie  rocky  and  preoipitnu 
o’iffe  tower  to  an  altitude  of  more  than  100  fl 
Indeed,  the  whole  works  are  almost  bidden  froc 
observation,  and  as  completely  buried  in  th 
beautiful  valley  glen  as  if  a natural  grave  ha^ 
been  prepared  for  their  reception.  There  ar 
three  gates  to  the  works : first,  the  principa 
entrance  (the  east  gate),  on  the  road  from  BosUi 
to  Rosowell  } the  upper  gate,  leading  to  tbi 
manager’s  hoose,  abutting  on  the  road  to  Penni 
euickj  and,  finally,  the  Kirkettle  gate,  which  lie 
about  a mile  to  the  westward. 

The  buildings,  as  we  have  said,  are  oompletel; 
isolated  (indeed,  the  pavilion  system  is  her 
carried  out,  for  obvions  reasons,  to  its  exbremi 
conseqneuoe),  and  they  resemble  each  othe 
closely  in  general  contour  and  construction 
Most  of  them  are  built  of  stone,  red  tiled  anc 
slated,  usnally  of  one  story,  from  25  ft.  to  40  ft 
square  on  the  plan,  with  very  few  window  open 
ings,  and  those  extremely  small.  Here  and  tber* 
a piotnresqne  chimney  projects  against  the  sky 
line,  decorated  on  the  corners  and  cornice  ai 
becometh  the  Burronnding  scenery.  Some  o 
the  buildings  are  formed  by  a combination  o 
scone  and  timber,  according  to  the  purpose  o 
the  house ; some  are  built  of  briok,  and  othen 
are  wholly  of  timber.  Indeed,  it  is  preferable 
we  are  informed,  in  gunpowder  works  ti 
have  slight  timber  buildings  in  some  cases 
especially  for  the  mills,  aa  in  the  too  poasibli 
event  of  an  explosion  the  timbers  are  aimpl; 
scattered  about,  and  may  be  reconstructed.  Bu 
whatever  may  be  their  character,  the  whol 
bnildings, — the  magazines,  even  the  very  office 
and  gatekeepers’  lodges, — have  a sombre  am 
grave  appearance.  A strange  silence  prevails 
and  seema  to  infuse  its  gloomy  influence  inti 
the  very  hearts  of  the  gunpowder  artisans.  Mis 
Muloch,  who  visited  the  Boslin  Gunpowde 
Works  some  twenty  years  ago,  has  in  her  nsnall; 
sweet  descriptive  style  the  following  obsorva 
tions  : — “ The  green  lane  broken  into  an  opej 
space,  blackened  with  ddlris  of  an  unknow: 
kind ; the  ronning  stream  was  caught  am 
diverted  into  various  mysterious  channels,  or  lei 

* Tbe  reader  who  wishes  to  pnrsne  this  snbjact  shouli 
coDBuU  Sir  William  Conpreve’s  works,  paaaim;  and  alsi 
wi'h  great  advantage  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon' 
“ Etndes  sur  le  Pssae  et  1' Avenir  de  rArtUlerie,”  vol.  iii 
Paris.  4to.  1863. 
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ndiir  water-wheels  in  dark  buildings,  of  which 
10  doors  seemed  seduloasly  kept  balf-olosed. 
.nother  peculiarity  of  these  baildingg  was  thar, 
lob  was  plautod  separate  within  a considerable 
istance  of  the  other.  Between  them  a few 
orkmen  were  moving  about  with  that  grim 
lutionanesa  whion  seemed  the  oharaoteristic  of 
le  place.  There  was  none  of  the  careless  jollity 
le  UBoatly  sees  in  a manafaoturing  oommnnity  ; 
?erybody  seemed  to  go  about  as  if  he  had 
•mething  on  his  mind.* 

Although  by  no  means  so  dingy  in  their 
eternal  appearance  as  some  other  factory  bnild. 
gs  we  could  call  to  recollection,  the  gunpowder 
luaes  have  a singular  resemblance  in  their 
laracter  to  the  penoil-mills  at  Keswick,  which, 
i some  of  our  readers  may  remember,  we 
laonbed  several  years  ago,t  and  as  charcoal 
id  plumbago  are  common  to  both  industries, 
lere  exists  a certain,  although  remote,  basis  for 
le  likeness. 

1.  The  first  of  these  odd-looking  gunpowder- 
loses  to  which  we  were  introduced  was  the 
larcoal.house.  Charcoal,  we  need  hardly  say, 
produced  wbeu  any  organic  snbstanoe  is 
rongly  and  continuously  heated  out  of  ooutaot 
ith  air,— a process,  in  fact,  of  destructive  distil- 
bion,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  in  the  present  case 
carbonisation  of  wood.  The  kinds  of  wood 
iich  are  generally  nsed  for  the  maDnfaoture  of 
npowder. charcoal  are  the  black  dogwood 
.hamnu3  frangula),  the  willow  (Salix  alba),  and 

0 alder  glutinosa).  These  woods  are 

1 well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  conversion 
to  charcoal ; bat  the  dogwood  alone,  which  is 
ally  the  alder-  buckthorn  or  berry-bearing  alder, 
always  used  for  the  best  sportiog  gunpowder 
leoh  makes  rery  bad  oharooal ; a?  does  flr; 
d oak  18  probably  the  worst  timber  for  this 
.rpose  under  the  sun.t  Great  stress  is  laid  by 
e makers  on  the  cleanness  of  the  wood  used 
' charcoal  j any  traces  of  bark  adhering  to  it 
oatitute  an  impurity.  As  we  entered  the 
rks,  we  saw  several  cartloads  of  this  green 
)od  being  delivered;  and  the  first  process  in 
a maoufacture  is  to  strip  it  of  its  bark.  After 
ing  stacked  for  a certain  time,  it  is  taken  to 
e oharcoal.house  (at  the  door  of  which  we  and 
r readers  nave  been  standing  for  the  last 

honr),  where  it  undergoes  a 
orongh  metamorphosis. 

cocs'sts  of  a large  square 
ick  building,  with  a tall  chimney,  and  contains 
retorts  or  cylinders 
iDedded  in  furnaces,  and  surrounded  by  flues 
a peculiar  construction.  Here  the  wood  is 
-rodnoed  by  means  of  ebeet-iron  slips,  and  the 
linders. sealed  with  iron  doors  secured  by  a 
werful  iron  screw  muoh  in  the  same  way  as 
3 ends  of  gas  retorts  are  fastened.  The  pro- 
IS  of  charring  then  goes  on,  which  oocnpies 
m sixteen  co  eighteen  hours,  depending  on  the 
eot  the  wood,  and  the  capacity  ofthe  cylinder, 
e amount  of  charcoal  produced  is  usually  about 
per  cent.,— that  is  to  say,  one  ton  of  timber 
iduoes  five  ow_t.  of  charcoal.  The  waste  gases 
this  process,  it  is  important  to  observe,  are 
■Ijsed  by  passing  them  into  the  flues  nnder. 
ith  an  adjoining  set  of  cylinders,  and  con- 
tute,  in  fact,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
I.  After  the  charcoal  is  taken  from  the 
inders  it  is  placed  in  iron  coolers  provided 
h tightly. fitting  lids,  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
'nty.fonr  hours,  by  which  time  it  is  quite  cold, 
lit  IS  then  shot  into  the  store-bins.  This 
rcoal  18  next  reduced  to  powder  by  grinding 
i neighbonring  mill  exactly  of  the  type  and 
tern  of  a large  coffee-mill,  and  is  afterwards 
sod  throngh  a wire  reel,  and  then  a silk  sieve 
iclude  all  foreign  particles,  such,  for  example, 

I small  piece  of  stone,  or  a rusty  nail.  It  is 
a re^y  for  the  mixing-hoase.  The  fitness  of 
rooal  for  gunpowder  depends  alike  on  its 
mical  composition  and  its  physical  qualities, 
en  properly  made  it  should  be  jet  black  in 
)ar,  Its  fracture  shonld  show  a clear  velvet. 

■ surface,  and  it  should  be  light  and  sonorons 
m dropped  on  a hard  surface.  Gnderburnt 
rcoa),  however,  it  is  proper  to  mention— that 
iharo^l  prepared  at  a very  low  temperature 
easily  diatinguished  by  its  reddish-brown 


0 ilour — has  recently  been  used  with  good  effect 
lor  amall.arm  powders.  It  certainly  renders  the 
powder  more  inflammable,  but  it  suffers  under 
the  disadvantage  of  being  more  hygroscopic  than 
denser  obarcoal,  and  therefore  of  rendering  the 
powder  more  liable  to  the  influences  of  damp.* 
Charcoal  is  the  only  element  of  the  compound 
which  shonld  be  kept  or  “aged”  before  admix- 
ture, and  is  all  the  better  for  keeping,  as  they  do 
at  Roslin,  for  six  days;  otherwise  it  exhibits  a 
strong  tendency  to  spontaneous  combustion. •}•  To 
conclude  this  part  of  our  aubjeot,  we  shall  just 
add  that  charcoal,  altbongh  chemically  a simple 
snbstanoe,  is  the  ingredient  gunpowder  which 
is  least  understood.  *'  Chemical  analysis  fails 
to  answer  the  question  why  one  kind  of  wood 
affords  a betterobarooal  for  powder  than  another  ; 
so  does  microscopical  examination.  All  that  can 
be  said  is  that  the  lighter  woods  generally  yield 
lighter  and  more  combustible  charcoals  : and  yet 
the  dog-wood  (or  wild  cornel  tree),  which  makes 
the  strongest  of  all  powders,  and  which  is  ex- 
clusively used  for  the  fine  powder  employed  with 
our  breach-loading  fire-arms,  is  a dense,  com- 
paratively-heavy,  slow-growing  wood.  lu  the 
elaborate  resesrohes  of  Bunaon,  Sohiaohofl,  and 
Von  Karolyi,  respecting  the  products  of  gun- 
powder,  this  questiou  of  different  descriptions  of 
charcoal  seems  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  ; 
and  nnfortonately  it  appears  to  be  one  not  easy 
of  solution.  For  even  the  oharooal  of  a single 
species  of  wood  is  found  to  vary  not  only  in 
density  but  in  chemical  composition  with  the 
temperature  at  which  it  has  been  produced. J 
2.  The  next  ingredient  of  our  triple  alliance  is 
sulphur;  which,  however,  as  its  properties  are 
so  well  understood,  wo  may  dismiss  with  little 
notice.  Sulphur  is  found  partly  free  and  partly 
combined  with  other  elements.  At  present  by 
far  the  greatest  quantity  of  our  commercial 
supply  comes  from  Girgeuti,  in  Sicily;  but  it 
is  well  to  know,  and  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  that  we  are  by  no  means  dependent  “ on  the 
foreigner”  for  sulpbnr,  as  the  element  can  be 
easily  extracted  from  the  iron  and  copper 
pyrites,  so  abundant  in  this  ooantry.§  This 
crude  sulphur  is  refined  in  the  ” brimstone, 
bouse”  of  the  Powder  Works  by  a process  of 
distillation,  or  rather  of  sublimation,  which  we 
need  not  stay  to  describe,  although  it  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  processes  in  the  whole  range 
of  practical  chemistry.  The  crude  sulphur  is 
heated  in  a large  cast-iron  retort,  about  5 ft.  in 
diameter,  to  a temperature  of  about  700° 
Fahrenheit;  when  the  sulphur  passes  over  in 
vapbnr,  and  is  condensed  by  means  of  coolers,  it 
is  then  found  to  be  almost  absolutely  pure.  As 
an  ingredient  of  gunpowder,  sulphur  is  chiefly 
valuable  on  account  of  the  low  temperature 
(about  500°  Fahrenheit)  at  which  it  inflames 
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” thus  facilitating  ignition,”  as  Professor  Bloxam 
observes,  ” and  accelerating  combustion.’'  This 
is  not  a distinction  without  a difference  with 
respect  to  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  as  we  shall 
presently  see;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a most  im- 
portant  oharacterisbic  of  the  chemical  aotiou. 
The  distilled  and  purified  sulphur,  after  being 
removed  from  the  “brimstone  tubs,”  is  broken 
op  into  large  lumps,  which  are  grouud  under  a 
small  pair  of  mill-stones.  After  being  ground 
and  sifted,  it  is  ready  '‘or  the  mixing-hoase, 

3.  We  now  come  to  the  third  and  last  and 
most  potent  ingredient  of  our  triple  compouud, 
the  nitrate  of  potash  or  saltpetre.  In  order  to 
study  this  deflagrating  substance  properly  we 
must  enter  the  “ saltpetre-house,”  a large  square 
stone  building,  with  a pavilion  roof  and  a tall, 
square,  ornamented  chimney-shaft,  situated  very 
near  the  centre  of  the  works.  Saltpetre,  which 
constitutes  three  fourths  of  the  mixture  of  gun. 
powderiaproperly  regarded  as  its  mainspring.  Our 
chief  supply  is  obtained  from  our  Indian  Empire, 
mostly  from  Bengal  and  Oude,  where  it  occurs 
sometimes  as  a white  encrustation  or  au  efflore- 
soencaonthesoil,  and  sometimes  as  disseminated 
through  its  npper  stratum.  In  both  of  these 
cases  the  result,  we  were  given  to  understand,  is 
due  to  a peculiar  electrical  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  acting  on  the  potash  salts  contained 
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See  an  article  entitled  “ Through 

nbers'n  Journal,  toI.  xt.,  p.  206. 
ne^for'l8G5*‘^  Keswick  PencU  MUls*'  in  our 

■iu  /“Ot  ‘hat  Marco  Gratco,  a writer  who 

isbed  before  either  Schwartz  or  Eoeer  Bacon  recom 
ded  particularly  the  charcoal  of  iciUoio.  We  also  Und 
I tee  aame  anthority  that  as  early  a?  the  year  1414 
; Menry  V.  ordered  twenty  pip-e  o{iciUow  charcoal  to 
lado  into  gunpowder. — See  the  historical  section  of  the 
;le  • Gunpowder,”  in  the  eighth  edition  of  the 
icy.  Bnt.  ’ 


See  Captain  Smith’s  ” Handbook,"  cited  above,  p.  31, 
for  some  interesting  experiments  condacted  at  Waltham 
Abbey,  in  which  it  was  found  that  red  charcoal  powder 
gave  a higher  velocity  to  the  projectile.  Comp,  also 
Tomlinson's  results  obtained  with  rockets,  p.  34. 

t For  some  experiments  on  tnis  snbjeot  a< 

Analysis  and  Properties  of  Gunpowder,  and  i 
Constituents.”  By  Andrew  Fuller  Hargreave: 

8to.  London  : Heywooda,  1875.  p.  29. 

t Qiiar/erli/  Jl‘oiew,  vol.  125.,  p.  110.  Bunsen  and 
Schischotf's  investigations  are  detailed  in  Poggendorl’s 
“lAnnalen,"  vol.  102,  p.  331,  et  sen. 

§ The  method  of  obtaining  sulpanr  from  iron  pyrites,  a 
process  usually  performed  on  a very  Urge  scale,  is  described 
Miller's  “ Inorganic  Chemistry,"  2nd  edition,  p,  151. 
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in  the  soil  which  coustitutes  the  nitre  beds.  The 
crude  nitre  as  we  import  it  is  obtained  by  lixi. 
viating  this  nitrified  soil,  and  allowing  the  solutiou 
to  crystallise ; aud  this  “ grouph  saltpetre,”  as  it 
is  technically  termed,  comes  to  us  packed  in 
bags  of  coarse  sacking,  which  we  observe  plenti- 
fully  strewed  about.  To  refioe  and  purify  this 
grouph  stuff  constitutes  the  next  process  of  the 
manufacture,  which,  although  borrowed  from  the 
French,  is  a very  simple  and  beautiful  process  ; 
and  depends  entirely  oa  the  physical  law,  that 
nitre  like  many  other  salts  is  very  much  more 
soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  The  im- 
parities  al  ways  present  consist  generally  of  about 
five  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  various 
salts ^ of  lime  (technically  termed  "the  refrac- 
tiou  ’ ) do  not  possess  this  peculiarity  of  solu- 
bility at  different  temperatures,  and  accordingly 
the  saltpetre  is  crystallised  and  reorystallised 
from  the  saturated  solution  when  cooling  ; while 
the  impurities  are  left  behind.  We  should  men- 
tiou  here  that  the  " saltpetre-house  ” is  copiouslv 
supplied  with  water;  and  is  so  constructed  on 
the  evaporating-beda  that  the  solutions  of  nitre 
gravitate  from  the  first  process  to  the  last,  where 
the  liquid  pumped  out  is  almost  perfectly  pure 
nitrate  of  potassium.  From  this  solution  the 
final  touch  of  oryatalHsing  is  given ; and  after 
washing  these  crystals  the  saltpetre  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  store-bins  the  day  after  it  has  been 
refined ; where  it  remains  (generally  three  or 
four  days)  until  it  is  required  for  use  in  the 
mixing-house. 

We  should  state  here  a oiroumstanoe  with 
regard  to  which  we  made  particular  inquiry,  that 
neither  in  this  process  of  refining  the  nitrate 
of  potash  nor  in  any  other  in  the  whole  manu. 
faoture  does  the  slightest  imparity  arise  which 
is  capable  of  contaminating  or  polluting  the 
river. 

The  iutelligent  reader  will  now  perceive,  on 
glanoing  over  the  three  previous  paragraphs, 
that  we  have  got  the  tri-basio  ingredients  of  gun- 
powder,— the  charcoal,  sulphnr,  and  saltpetre, — 
properly  pulverised,  purified, refined,  ground,  and 
sifted  to  the  requisite  degree  of  fineness,  all 
marshalled  abreast  of  each  other,  like  the  three 
divisions  of  an  army,  and  ready  to  be  combined 
in  their  respective  proportions.  Our  trio  must 
now  become  uno,  and  this  vital  step  in  the  pro- 
oess  is  effected  in  the  " mixing-house.”  Bnt, 
thereby  hangs  a tale.  We  are  now  to  enter  upon 
what  the  common  and  statute  law  of  the  country 
describes  as  dangerous  ground,  and  thereupon 
exacts  from  us  and  all  persons  whomsoever 
certain  wise  precautions  calculated  to  preserve 
oar  own  bves  and  the  lives  of  others  of  her 
Majesty’s  lieges  who  may  be  concerned  in  the 
manufactare.  In  plain  language,  wo  have  here 
for  the  first  time  to  make  some  change  in  our 
costume.  We  had,  in  the  first  place,  a dress 
furnished  to  ns  consisting  of  a woollen  blouse 
and  overalls,  destitute  of  buttons  or  button, 
holes,  but  profusely  supplied  with  latohets,  in 
which  garments  we  promptly  enveloped  our- 
selves; and  secondly,  a pair  of  the  most  mon. 
strouB  boots  we  ever  had  the  misfortune  to 
encounter, — boots  like  those  of  a Bussian  Tartar 
of  Kamsohatka,  or  rather  more  like  an  Esquimaux 
snow-boot  without  the  sealskin  lining,  the  whioh 
boots  we  were  enjoined  to  put  on  and  take  off 
every  time  we  made  our  entrance  or  exit  from  a 
" dangerous  place,”  or  wbat  is  termed  in  powder, 
work  phraseology,  “ a clean  floor.”  Our  chapeau 
we  may  mention,  being  of  a mild  and  inoffensive 
character,  was  left  in  situ  and  untouched.  We 
may  add  here  that  when  we  entered  the  gate,  or, 
at  least,  on  leaving  the  office,  we  were  politely 
requested  to  divest  onrselves  of  all  snob  super- 
fluities as  Incifer.matohes,  vesuvians,  cigar, 
lights,  or  any  steel  articles,  such  as  a penknife 
or  a pocket  corkscrew,  or  a bunch  of  keys,  or,  in 
fact,  of  any  material  whioh  could  aid  in  pro- 
duoiog  fire,  or  any  eleotrical  conductor. 

But  we  must  hurry  on.  The  process  of  mixing 
is  a very  simple  one.  The  relative  proportions 
of  the  three  ingredients  are  weighed  out  in  the 
respective  ratios  of — 

Nitrate  of  Potash  75  percent. 

Charcoal 15 

Sulphur 10  ,, 

Gunpowder  100  centum. 

Of  these  quantities  about  50  lb.  or  601b.  at  a time 
are  transferred  in  bags  to  the  “ mixing  machine,” 
which  consists  of  a hollow  drum  of  gun  metal, 
which  is  made  to  revolve  at  a speed  of  forty  or 
fifty  revolutions  per  miaute.  In  the  interior  of 
this  drum  a series  of  arms  or  fliers  are  also  made 
to  revolve  at  twice  that  speed  in  the  opposite 
direction.  After  revolving  a few  minutes  this 
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drum  ia  opened  at  the  bottom,  and  the  ingre- 
dienta  (now  thoroughly  loised)  are  allowed  to 
fall  down  a ahoot  into  a tub,  from  which  they  are 
sifted,  put  into  bags,  tightly  tied  up,  and  then 
transferred  to  the  incorporating  mill.  This 
“green  charge,’'  as  it  is  called,  of  the  fresh  mixed 
ingredients  which  we  must  now  speak  of  in  the 
singular  number  is  just  a species  o!  inchoate 
gunpowder,  and  differs  from  gunpowder  simply 
from  the  oircumstance  of  not  being  so  eaailj 
ignited  and  being  slower  in  combustion.  Never- 
theless, it  is  highly  explosive ; and  an  explosion 
in  the  mixing-house,  when  it  does  ocour,  ia  far 
more  severe  and  terrible  in  its  consequences  to 
human  life  than  one  arising  from  any  other 
cause,  on  account  of  the  slower  but  deadlier 
aotion  of  the  flame  which  burns  into  the  very 
bone  instead  of  scorching  and  dashing  its  victims 
to  pieces,  as  the  finished  gunpowder  does.  This 
“ mixing-house,”  wo  may  observe,  oonslitutes  the 
first  “ danger  building  ” in  the  highly  expressive 
nomenclature  of  the  Explosives  Act  (38  Viet,, 
cap.  75),  and  although  it  is  the  dirtiest,  dingiest, 
and  dustiest  house  we  saw  in  the  whole  manu- 
factory,it  ia  notwithstanding  legally  “ intituled” 

“ a clean  floor,”  that  ia  to  say,  a floor  on  which 
wo  dare  not  tread  without  the  Patagonian  boots 
and  the  relative  costnmo  we  have  described. 

The  next  stage  ia  this  dangerous  and  explo- 
sive investigation  is  the  process  of  “ incorporat- 
ing,” which  is,  without  doubt,  the  moat  impor- 
tant in  the  whole  manufacture.  lu  pointof  fact, 
it  is  the  process  of  gunpowder-making  per  se 
and  par  excellence  i for  the  greeu  charge  goes 
to  the  incorporating  - mill  a mere  mixture  of 
ingredients,  but  it  leaves  it  in  the  form  of  gun- 
powder. And  this  transformation  is  due  simply 
to  an  elaborate  process  of  trituration, — in  plainer 
language,  to  several  hours  of  effective  milling. 
Since  gunpowder  is  a mechanical  mixture  of 
certain  substances,  and  nob  a chemical  compound 
(as  many  people  suppose),  it  follows,  by  all  the 
laws  of  physics,  that  the  more  thoroughly  and 
intimately  it  is  mixed  the  better.  For  this  pur. 
pore,  about  60  lb.  of  the  green  charge  mixture 
is  trana  erred  at  a time  to  the  inoorporatiog 
house,  where  it  is  placed  on  the  cast-iron  bed  of 
a ponderous  rolling-mill,  with  edge-runners  con. 
structed  on  precisely  the  same  principles  as 
our  well  known  mortar-mills,  where  it  is  ground 
steadily  and  oontiDuonsIy  from  periods  ranging 
from  four  to  eight  hours.  Here,  as  we  ob- 
served, the  gnnpowder  is  actually  made;  and 
made  too  in  its  strongest  possible  form,  for  really 
none  of  the  subsequent  processes  add  one  single 
iota  to  its  explosive  powers. 

The  woikmen  on  duty  at  this  incorporating, 
mill  do  not  require  to  give  constant  attendance, 
as  the  process  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous  con- 
nected with  the  manufacenre  of  gunpowder.  It 
is  only  necessary,  therefore,  that  they  should 
enter  the  mill  oocasionally  to  moisten  the  charge 
with  distilled  water,  or  to  rake  it  op  from  the 
cast-iron  bed.  Every  possible  precaution  is 
taken  to  prevent  explosion.  The  mill  itself 
is  driven  by  underneath  gearing  ia  order 
to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  machinery,  such 
as  a bolt  or  nut,  from  falling  into  the  incor- 
porating pan  ; and  also  with  the  view  that  if  an 
explosion  did  occur  the  machinery  would  escape 
injury.  For  example,  only  a day  or  two  before 
our  visit,  an  iron  nub  was  found  on  the  floors  of 
one  of  the  danger  bouses,  which  caused  great 
and  immediate  oonsternation  throughout  the 
whole  factory.  It  was  discovered  in  time  to 
prevent  any  possible  percussion,  or  the  oonse- 
quences  might  have  been  a dire  explosion,  with 
the  loi-i  perhaps  of  many  lives.  The  incorporat- 
ing runners  are  worked  night  and  day ; and  the 
lamps  burning  during  the  night  are  properly 
protected  by  being  recessed  in  the  building,  and 
uniformly  lighted  from  the  outside. 

From  the  “inoorporatiog  - mill  ” which  the 
powder  leaves  in  the  state  of  what  is  termed 
“milled  cake”  it  is  transferred  in  working 
barrels  to  the  “ press  - house,”  where  it  is 
subjected  to  an  enormous  pressure  ia  successive 
layers  between  copper  plates  by  means  of  a 
powerful  hydraulic  press.  The  effect  of  this 
pressure  od  the  powder,  whiob  contains  suffloieot 
moisture  to  make  it  cohere,  is  to  reduce  it  to  one 
half  the  volume,  and  to  convert  the  “ mill  cake  ” 
into  “press  cake,”  a hard  compact  cake  re- 
sembling slate  in  appearance,  each  of  the  layers 
producing  one  about  2 ft.  6 in,  sqnare  and  li  in. 
in  thickness.  Tbe  use  of  this  preseure  is  to  give 
oonsistenoy  and  uniformity  bo  tbe  mass  before 
grannlatioa  : in  fact,  it  is  on  the  amonnt  of 
pressure  which  this  press  cake  receives  that  the 
qaiokoesa  or  explosive  qualities  of  the  finished 
powder  mainly  depends. 


The  “ press  cakes  ” are  next  taken  to  the 
“ breaking-down  house,”  where  they  are  broken 
down  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a small  wal. 
nut  by  means  of  tcoihed  rollers  made  of  guo- 
metal ; which,  walnuts  are  in  their  turn  trans- 
ferred to  the  “ coruing-hoaec  ” for  the  purpose 
of  being  granulated. 

This  process  of  granulating,  and  the  subse- 
quent one  of  glazing  we  are  afraid  we  cannot 
stay  to  describe  in  detail.  The  old-fashioned 
method  of  “ corning  ” the  gunpowder  by  means 
of  a series  of  square  sieves  put  in  motion  by  a 
crank  underneath,  is  now  superseded  by  the 
improved  granalating  maobiue  of  Sir  Wm. 
CoQgrave,  tbo  effect  of  which  is  to  render  the 
grains  almost  quite  equal  iu  point  of  size  and 
density.  But  the  granulating  powder  as  it 
comes  from  the  machine  contains  a large  quan- 
tity of  dust,  which  is  the  next  object  of  the  gun- 
powder  maker  to  get  rid  cf.  The  “foul  grain” 
ia  therefore  subjected  to  a careful  process  of 
sifting  in  revolving  reels  covered  with  oloth  or 
wire  mesh  of  various  degrees  offineness  through 
which  the  dnsb  escapes.  Tois  granulated  powder 
is  now  glazed  by  being  pat  into  a large  wooden 
cylinder,  abont  12  ft.  long  and  3 ft.  iu  diameter, 
making  abont  ten  revolutions  per  mionte;  and 
revolving  all  night  (or  at  least  sixteen  hours  at 
a time)  by  tbe  motive  power  of  an  undershot 
wheel.  A small  quantity  of  black  lead  is  added 
here  iu  order  to  assist  the  glszing,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  well-known  brilliancy 
to  the  grains. 

The  necessity  of  gunpowder  being  grained  is 
at  once  apparent  if  wo  consider  the  fact  that  if 
it  were  used  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable 
powder  it  would  scarcely  explode  at  all,  at  least 
when  compressed.  The  ignition  of  gunpowder, 
as  wo  have  already  indicated,  must  always  be 
distinguished  from  its  combustaon,  although 
these  phenomena  follow  each  other  wiih  such 
rapidity  that  they  appear  simultaneous.  Tbe 
heat  evolved  by  each  grain  during  its  oombus- 
tioD,  and  the  oxygen  diffused  throughont  tbe 
inatertioes,  suffices  to  ignite  all  other  grains 
within  a sphere  of  six  times  its  own  diameter. 
The  granulation  of  the  gunpowder  has  thus  a 
great  influence  on  the  oombustion,  which  means, 
in  other  words,  on  tbe  strength  of  the  explosion. 
In  the  second  place,  granulated  powder  is  quite 
free  from  dust,  and  therefore  more  cleanly  in  its 
use  for  firearms ; and,  finally,  it  ia  more  portable 
and  merchantable.  The  uses  of  glaziiig  the 
grains  are  threefold : tbe  grains  are  rendered 
more  symmetrical;  not  so  liable  to  absorb 
moisture ; and  they  acquire  a better  physical 
appearance.  From  this  glazing  operation  the 
grannlated  and  beautifully  glazed  gunpowder  is 
transferred  (always  by  means  of  tho  indis- 
penaible  working  barrels)  to  the  “drying stores,” 
a building  abont  26  ft.  square,  heated  wich  steam 
pipes.  The  powder  is  here  loosely  placed  on  a 
series  of  wooden  trays,  arranged  iu  a frame  one 
above  another,  and  covered  with  ganze.  Here 
it  remains  for  twenty. four  hours,  tbe  powder  of 
one  day’s  “storing”  always  making  way  for  the 
previons  day’s  “glazing.”  Afcer  being  dried  in 
this  way  the  powder  is  taken  to  the  “dustiog- 
bonse,”  where  it  is  simply  freed  from  any  super- 
fluous  smali-size  grains  and  dust;  after  which  it 
is  packed  in  calico  bags, — a precaution  suggested 
by  Major  Majendie,  the  Government  inspector, — 
inserted  in  gunpowder-barrela,  which  after  being 
properly  headed-np  are  ready  for  storage  in  the 
magazine,  or  for  the  immediate  supply  of  the 
market.  Where  that  market  ia  ; what  price  the 
commodity  brings;  how  the  home  and  foreign 
supplies  are  distributed;  what  good  ita  con- 
sumption  may  do,  and  what  harm, — these,  and  a 
multitude  of  sneh  politico-economical  questions, 
we  must  leave  to  the  candid  consideration  of  tbe 
courteous  reader.  Our  business  in  this  paper 
has  lain  more  in  the  direction  of  prodnotion  than 
of  consumption;  but  a single  word  may  be  per- 
raitted  to  us  even  on  this  point,  and  that  we 
shall  give  in  the  authoritative  voice  of  Colonel 
Smith, — “No  foreign  cation  has  as  yet  been 
able  to  produce  ganpowder  which  can  compete 
with  that  which  is  made  in  the  Government 
establishments,  and  by  some  of  the  private 
makers  in  this  country,”  most  of  whom,  we  may 
add,  are  distingnisbed  for  their  specialities  in 
the  production  of  particular  qualities. 

We  had  something  to  eay  about  the  explosive 
strength  of  tho  various  descriptions  of  gun- 
powder. At  the  last  operation,  we  saw  (and 
heard  !)  it  “ proved”  on  the  fi^-ld  by  means  of  a 
mortar  charged,  every  shot,  with  a certain  defi- 
nite  quantity,  loaded  with  a 68  lb.  ball,  and  fired 
with  the  ordinary  fuse.  It  was  alike  curious 
and  iostruotive  to  observe  tho  tremendous  diffe- 


rence  in  the  prcjectile  power.  Some  sporting 
powder,  for  example,  projecting  the  ball  several 
hundred  yards;  and  some  blasting  powder  several 
yards  only  from  tbe  mouth  of  the  guu.  Sot  this 
subject,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  causes  of  gun- 
powder  explosions,  we  must  leave,  with  the 
reader’s  permission,  for  another  occasion. 

War,  horrid  war ! is,  over  a large  tract  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  at  this  moment  tbe  order  of 
the  day.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  warlike  prepara- 
tions on  our  own  part  are  wholly  unnecessary, 
for  we  hold  it  true,  in  common  wich  all  rational 
beings,  that  in  our  present  state  of  civilisation  (?) 
peace  is  alone  possible,  and  best  preserved  by  an 
intelligent  and  scientific  state  of 
for  war.  “ Trust  in  God,”  said  Oliver  Cromwell, ; 
on  one  momentous  occasion,  “and  keep  your 
powder  dry  ! ” With  which  pithy  aphorism  wa 
shall  close  these  brief  observations  made  at  the 
Roslin  Gunpowder  Mills. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  GYMNASTIC 
EXERCISES  IN  THEIR  BEARING  ON 
HEALTH. 

The  utility  of  gymnastic  exercises  has,  in  all 
ages,  been  more  or  less  acknowledged  in  view  of 
the  promotion  of  human  health  and  the  develop-, 
ment  of  agility  and  strength;  but,  like  many^ 
modern  exercises,  tho  ancient  ones  were  abused,,^ 
and  led  to  tbe  demoralisation  of  human  nature,  ’j 
and  to  the  production  cf  monsters  instead  of  \ 
men.  Bodily  exercises,  originally  intended  for  I 
one  of  the  most  elevating  and  life-sustaining  j 
; ends,  in  time  became  degraded  for  greed  and  the  i 
barbaric  pleasure  of  disgusting  exhibitions.  j 

So  muob  was  thought  originally  by  the  Greeks  ;j 
of  gymnastic  exercises  that,  like  music  and  arms^  |j 
they  were  reckoned  among  the  liberal  arts.  As  i 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Homer,  as  his  pages  \ 
show,  princes  and  other  elevated  personages  ex.  j 
eroised  themselves  in  what  was  then,  as  well^  as 
in  our  own  time,  considered  the  " manly  arts  ” of  1 
wrestling,  boxing,  leaping,  running,  and  throwing  j 
quoits;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  ( 
were  regular  professors  or  masters  for  teaching  j 
these  arts.  The  working  or  lower  classes  were  i 
prohibited  from  practising  these  exercises,  for  i 
where  princes  and  celebrated  military  heroes  i 
met  and  gloried  in  their  gymnastio  displays,  tbe  p 
lower  orders,  who  were  little  less  than  helots,  i 
were  not  admissible. 

We  find  that  the  military  heroes  who  were  p 
skilled  in  these  ancient  exercises  did  not  confine  < 
themselves,  like  the  wrestlers  of  a anhsequent  i 
period,  to  one  species  of  them,  but  were  proficient  i 
in  a nnrober.  Beantifnl  slaves,  horses,  mnle^  ! 
oxen,  gold  and  silver  flagons  or  other  vessels,  and  ' 
articles  of  value  were  tbe  rewards.  At  this  time,  i 
properly  speaking,  there  were  no  special  gym-  i 
nasioms ; for  the  meeting  was  in  the  public  i 
fornm,  or  other  open  space  of  sufficient  size.  J 
After  the  Trojan  war,  owing  to  tbe  strife  that  j 
reigned,  tbe  exercises  alluded  to  seem  to  have  < 
gone  into  disuse  for  some  time.  The  Cretan®  i 
and  the  Spartans  are  accredited  by  Plato  and  i 
Aristotle  as  the  inventors  of  the  gymnastic  arts;  i 
and  tbe  former  remarks  that  not  long  ago  to  be  j 
a spectator  of  naked  exercises  appeared  as  i 
ridiculous  and  indecent  to  the  Greeks  as  it  doe®  > 
DOW  (in  bis  time)  to  moat  of  the  barbarians-i 
Aristotle  observes  that  the  Spartans  were  for  a 
long  time  superior  to  the  other  Greeks;  butwhen 
gymnasiums  had  been  introduced  by  others, 
Spartans  were  beaten  easily  by  their  rivals  and. 
imitators.  About  the  commencement  of  thei 
Olympiads  prizes  were  given  first  to  themnners,. 
the  wrestlers  received  prizes  about  the  eighteenth  ■ 
and  the  boxers  in  the  twenty-third  Olympiao.i 
Tbe  pancratiastic  art  of  combined  wrestling  and. 
boxing  received  rewards  at  a much  later  datet 
than  tbe  above  ; bat  it  appears  that  neither  this 
art  nor  that  of  boxing  was  allowed  among  the 
Spartans, — not,  it  is  said,  because  one  of  ’the 
parties  must  confess  himself  conquered,  but  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  being  maimed  and 
disfigured. 

Aristotle,  in  detestation  of  these  arts,  praises: 
the  Spartans  for  not  encouraging  an  ^tb^tio 
habit  of  body  among  their  young  men.  Why. 
Homer  should  place  boxing  first,  wrestling 
second,  and  running  last,  has  been  a snbject  of 
inquiry  among  tbe  Greeks ; for  it  appears  that 
the  two  latter  were  the  most  ancient  exeroises,! 
and  the  Greeks  were  of  opinion  that  wrestling 
was  the  most  difficult,  and  required  the  greatest 
skill.  Gymnastic  exercises  were  promoted  and 
encouraged  throughout  Greece  shortly  after  the: 
institution  of  solemn  games,  and  the  combaters,' 
or  combatants,  had  other  inducementa  besides 
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I’prizea  held  out  to  them  for  reward.  Most  of 
the  towns  of  Greece  had  gymnasiums  erected, 
i^nd  these  places  were  looked  upon  as  orna. 
imentS}  while  those  who  conquered  at  the 
iJlympio  or  other  games  were  regarded  as  maoh 
is  defenders  of  their  country,  freed  from  public 
'Onrdens,  fed  at  the  public  expense,  or  otherwise 
ii-eoeiFed  annual  premiums.  These  were  cer- 
tainly strong  inducements,  and  no  doubt  led  to 
lot  a few  evils.  We  And  Solon  endeavouring  to 
..Jcmg  these  expenses  within  due  limits;  but  it 
lias  been  remarked  by  Petit  and  Menage  that 
uonquenng  athletics  soon  after  the  time  of  Solon 
lad  a place  in  the  Prytanmum.  The  return  of 
i-hese  heroes  from  the  games  was  celebrated 
nth  great  pomp.  It  was  declared  by  Cicero 
hat  the  conqueror  in  the  Olympic  games  was 
iisteemed  by  the  Greeks  an  honour  almost 
mpenor  to  triumphs  at  Borne.  Ic  ia  not  to  be 
vondered  at  that  the  minds  of  the  Greeks 
jeoame  eventually  depraved;  their  attention 
iieooming  so  absorbed  in  the  contests  of  boxers 
.nd  wrestlers.  The  object  became  soon  not  to 
levelope  into  a hardier,  stronger,  or  more  noble 
•ace,  but  men  only  thought  of  throwing  down 
^n  adversary  and  gaining  a prize  anyhow. 

1 eople  sat  whole  days  viewing  their  games.  The 
.nances  of  the  State  became  exhausted  in  pro- 
tiding  for  them,  and  as  a oonsequence  military 
^tue  and  patriotism  declined.  Galen  was  a 
utter  enemy  to  gymnastic  exercise,  though  he 
ommended  moderate  exercise,  to  give  ai^ility 
trength,  and  beauty  to  the  body,  courage  and 
firtitnde  to  the  mind.  The  gymnastic  exercises 
le  protests  against  were  those  that  destroyed 
:oth  and  rendered  men  nnAt  for  either  peace 
r war.  Galen  says  that  the  gymnastic 
rts  sprang  up  not  long  before  Plato’s  time,  but 
le  Jaws  of  Solon  have  been  pointed  to,  and  the 
3etimony  of  ancient  writers,  to  show  that  the 
pngerous  cooseqnences  of  them  had  been  long 
ireseen.  As  Hipprocrates,  Euripides,  Plata 
Iristotle,  and  Galen  inveigh  severely  against 
^ese  exercises  as  they  were  carried  on,  we  may 
imolnde  at  least  that  the  first  four  were  well 
iquainted  with  the  abuses  in  connexion,  and 
lat  these  gymnastic  exercises  moat  have  been 
loonsiderabie  time  in  existence  before  their  day 
I e find  from  one  or  more  of  the  above  authors 
lat  not  only  youths  of  a strong  constitution 
ere  trained  m the  gymnasium,  but  those  of  a 
iiicate  frame  of  body,  and  hence  they  grew 
storted,  frequently  oppressed  wi- b disorders,  or 
.rned  away  by  a premature  old  age.  These 
nls,  of  course,  could  only  arise  through  an 
:oeB8  of  the  divers  exercises  gone  throngh  and 
e methods  by  which  they  were  encouraged, 
hioh  we  shall  presently  see.  The  precept  of 
ippoorates  was  despised  or  violated,  ns  every, 
log  was  not  taken  in  moderation.  Where  the 
ijeot  was  to  throw  down  an  adversary,  or  to 
lar  the  severest  blows,  the  care  was  to  give  an 
imense  size  to  the  body.  Toe  pugilists  of  our 
odern  days  would  appear  to  have  taken  a 
?8on  out  of  the  books  of  the  Greek  wresclersofold. 
le  latter  were  accustomed  to  devour  flesh,  and 
3 are  told  particularly  swine’s  flesh,  in  immense 
lantmes,  and  then  followed  for  several  days 
imoderate  exercises,  nninterrupted  by  any  sort 
weather.  Hours  for  sleep  end  labour  became 
verted,  and,  like  brutes,  they  slept  bdcimes 
r several  nights  and  days  together.  In  the 
ort  to  gam  strength  and  bulk  necessary  for 
e prize,  body  and  mind  were  impaired ; and 
lien,  remarking  upon  this,  declares  none  of 
em  retained  their  strength  above  five  years 
d he  compared  them  to  walls,  which  haviug 
en  often  shaken  by  work  like  machines,  fell 
wn  afterwards  on  a very  slight  attack.  The 
anges  of  the  weather  had  an  eSeot  upon  them 
d they  were  as  little  able  to  bear  it  as  young 
ildren.  The  diseases  they  were  subject  to 
;re  apoplexy,  bursting  of  blood-vessels,  nervous 
lorders,  the  sudden  loss  of  eyes,  teeth,  and 
seoh.  The  boxing  element,  indeed,  mignt  be 
peoted,  in  our  days  as  well  as  in  the  times  of 
pproorafces  or  Galen,  to  expose  its  pro- 
sors  to  tbe  risk  of  losing  eyesight,  tongue 
d speech,  notwithstanding  the  exercise  of 
iir  so-called  "manly  art."  Galen  thinks 
It  it  18  better  to  dig,  plough,  carry  burdens 
>p,  nde,  and  fight,  doing  all  these  things  in 
deration,  than  to  have  any  concern  with 
cing  and  wrestling. 

Che  reaction  must  have  been  great  when  what 
8 once  considered  a liberal  art  was  at  last 
ked  upon  with  aversion  by  philosophers  and 
tpised  by  the  greatest  generals.  Alexander 
'^e  these  combatants  no  encouragement,  never 
sbrating  any  of  their  games,  despising  them 
persons  incapable  of  honour  or  profit.  They 
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were  detested  by  Philopcemen  for  rendering  the 
nnest  bodies  unfit  for  war,  and  beoause  of  thei 
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^ ..0.1,  ouLi  uouttuse  or  tneir 

enoesees  m Bleep  and  food  they  were  nnablo  to 
bear  tbe  fatigue  of  a military  life 

The  gymnaetio  life  of  the  Greek,  whioh  we 
have  sketched  on  the  authority  of  a number  of 
ancient  writers,  had  its  defenders  as  well  as  its 
assailants.  It  found  in  Lucian  a strenuous 
defender,  who  took  no  notice  of  the  objections 
urged  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  It  is  thought  that 
the  opinion  of  Lucian  may  be  exoueable,  as,  in 
speaking  in  Solon’s  name,  he  describes  the  arts 
only  known  in  Solon’s  time,  when  the  disasters 
a'tendiDg  them  were  not  eocommon.  But  if  we 
allow  that  Lucian,  says  Meiners  (see  Cotnmen- 
banes  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Sciences  at 
Gottingen,  vol.  xi.),  is  speaking  of  tbe  combatants 
ot  hia  own  time,  bis  iocoosistenoy  is  not  greater 
than  that  of  introducing,  as  he  does,  the  names 
01  philosophers  and  sophists  as  instrnotors  of 
yonth  who  were  not  known  in  the  age  of  Solon. 

Ir.e  Bomans,  it  is  pretty  generally  known, 
erected  gymnasia  on  a magnificent  scale,  and  in 
consequence  of  tne  extensive  baths  which  were 
artached  thereto,  they  were  subsequently  called 
t/icrm®.  The  exercises  here  were  wrestling,  danc- 
ing.  boxing,  running,  leaping,  hurling,  and  quoit- 
throwing.  ^ Id  addition  there  were  riding,  swim- 
ming, driving,  climbing  ropes,  rowin?,  swinging, 
and  mock  fights,  and  exhibitions  of  various  kinds, 
and  some  of  them  of  a very  savage  character. 
Among  the  Greeks,  before  the  time  of  Hippo, 
orates,  gymnastics  moderately  indulged  in  were 
considered  a part  of  medicine;  but,  as  we  have 
seen  from  the  precepts  of  that  ancient  writer 
and  others  of  his  nation,  that  exercises  in  part 
that  might  have  long  existed  in  their  purity  as 
a boon  were  converted  into  a curse.  Moderation 
18  a soft  expression,  but  since  the  days  of  Homer 
or  Hippocrates  to  the  present,  human  nature  has 
been  seldom  content  to  apply  it  in  practice,  and 
hence  bodily  ills  as  well  as  worldly  ones  have 
been  legion. 

_ We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  on  this  ocoa- 
Sion  to  treat  of  the  modern  aspects  of  gymnastics 
and  their  bearing  on  mental  culture  and  physical 
health,  the  cognate  exercise  of  British  sports 
periodically  practised,  or  the  constant  exercise 
ot  mind,  body,  and  limb  in  connexion  with 
human  manual  labour.  This  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  another  paper. 


EGYPTIAN  OBELISKS. 

It  will  enrely  bo  deemed  an  eieusabla  conceit 
il  tbe  oontribntors  to  the  Builder  ohooae  to 
remember  that  more  than  balfa  lifetime  ano  the 
oondnotor  of  this  jonmal  told  the  storv  of  the 
Loror  Obel.sk  to  the  Institute  of  British  Arohi 
tects  only  a short  time  after  its  ereotion  in  the 
Plsoe  do  la  Concorde  of  Paris.  Nor  was  it 
possible  oren  at  that  moment  to  oonoeai  a little 
sense  of  shame  in  the  admiration  of  Prenob 
onterprise,  or  to  stifle  a fooling  of  regret  natnral 
to  artists  and  arohmolngists,  that  the  prior  gift 
of  the  Egyptians  to  England  still  lay  half 
embedded  on  the  shore  of  Alerandria.  Indeed 
the  fact  that  the  English  had  obtained  the 
prostrate  noedte  of  the  so.callod  Cleopatra  pair 
induced  the  Pronoh  to  demand  its  follow,  still 
erect,  from  Mehomet  Ali , and  from  this  probably 
originated  the  report,  even  now  reiterated,  that 
he  obelisk just  arrived  is  simply  the  pendant  of 
that  which  marks  the  centre  ot  four  vistas  in 
Pane.  Those  two  obelisks  and  the  Column  ol 
Pompey,  wrote  M.  de  Verninae  Saint  Manr,  in 
XOOb  are  the  only  monuments  that  Europe  can 
possibly  grndgo  of  Aleiandria.  One  of  those 
obelisks,  which  was  rejarded  as  the  proper'y  of 
he  British  forces  after  the  naval  victory  of 
1801,  was  formally  presented  to  the  Government 
of  this  country  in  1820,  and  the  oompli.nont  was 
treated  with  insnlar  contnmely,  or,  in  homelier 
words,  the  gift  horse  was  looked  full  in  the 
fr  after, -Bovonty.sir 

years  after  Nelson’s  triumph, -when  an  English 
gentleman  nndertoofc  to  defray  tbe  erponseo  of 
Its  oarriage  to  London,  the  otter  was  renewed  at 
ministers,  by  the 
present  Khedive  of  Egypt.  It  must  bo  diffionit 
for  foreigners, -at  least  for  the  Frenoh,-to  die. 
orim.nato  In  admiration  for  the  British  modo  of 
prooeduro  ; the  cool  parsimony  of  power  probably 
eroitea  wonder,  the  public  spirit  of  individuals 
oommands  respect.  Historians  of  art  may 
perhaps  sum  np  the  case  with  the  assnranee 
that  Britain,  superior  to  every  form  of  ridicule 
u '““6>‘ter  of  the  world  for  much  more 

than  half  a century  and  saved  to  the  State  ten 
cnonsana  pounds. 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  in  hia  cxoellent  attempt 


acoonnt  of  ■'  Our  Egyptian 
Obelisk,  may  be  similarly  in  need,  perhaps,  ot 
excuse,  different,  however,  from  our  own,  when 
6 associates  the  British  trophy  with  the  eyes  of 
Jacob,  with  the  successes  of 
Jo-eph,  and  with  the  education  of  Moses. 
Acaordiug  to  the  preface  of  his  little  book,  he 
contemplates,  and  indeed  has  already  prepared, 
a larger  work  upon  obelisks,  and  this  is  to  be 
pnbliebed  as  soon  a,  the  imported  monument  ia 
m Its  place,*  Thrre  may,  thoroforo,  bo  yet 
time  to  snggoat  that  mere  epeenlation,  which  ia 
too  often  permitted  to  undermine  archmological 
roaoaroh  should  bo  carefully  egpnnged  from  his 
coming  book;  and  that  though  Mosoa  may  have 
handled  his  staff  nndor  the  shadow  of  upright 
monoliths  at  tbs  Egyptian  Hsliopolis,  it  is  not 
at  all  hfeely  that  the  "ancient  sycamore-tree  ” 
now  to  bs  seen  close  by  at  Matarieh,  is  the 
identica  sycamore-fig  under  whioh  the  Holy 
Family  lay  1.900  years  ago  ! An  event  like  the 
arrival  of  tbe  obelisk,  especially  after  delay  and 
vioiasitudes,  and,  vcorse,  after  tbe  loss  of  sir 
Jives,  is  sure  to  call  forth  masses  of  verbiage  in 
which  errors  repeated  from  book  to  bo..k  will  be 
farther  mis-stated;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  men 
who,  like  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  understand  their 
subject,  not  to  mar  it  with  any  recital  of  impos- 
sible probabilities.  Not  much  is  yet  absointely 
confirmed  of  obelisks,  large  and  small,  either 
carved  or  plain,  or  in  a rude  state,  but  enough  is 
known  to  prevent  essayists  from  inorrasino-  the 
confusion  of  tbe  public  mind  on  the  subject. 
Oddly  enough,  the  Part  of  the  " Dictionary  of 
A^bitecture,"  just  pablished,  contains  tbe  word 
Obelisk,  and  the  article  thereon  gives  a refer- 
ence to  almost  every  writer  upon  the  subject, 
thereby  forming  a oolleotion  of  extremely  valuable 
notes.  ^ We  also  have  made  a collettion,  and 
unUed  m one  engraving  some  of  the  important 
obelisks  which  are  known  to  travellers,  or  whioh 
have  been  carried,  throngh  tbe  zeal  if  not  the 
cupidity  of  conquerors,  over  a tbonnand  miles  of 
land  and.  more  than  a thousand  miles  of  water. 
We  have  distingniehed  them  by  letters,  and  they 
are  as  follow  : — 


A. — The  BaiTrsu  Obelisk, 


This  monolith,  of  rose-coloured  granite,  is 
68  fc.  in.  long  from  its  lower  extremity  to  the 
point  of  what  ia  called  the  pyramidion.  Its 
breadth  at  its  widest  part  is  7 ft.  5 in.  on  two  of 
its  sides,  and  7 ft.  10^  in.  on  its  or, her  two  sides. 
These  are  the  latest  figures  (given  by  Mr.  Wilson), 
and  the  description  is  thus  oontinned  " From 
its  greatest  width  near  the  base  of  tbe  shaft  it 
narrows,  as  it  ascends  to  a breadth  of  4 fc.  or 
5 ft.,  and  then  contracts  into  a tapering  pyramid, 
7 ft.  6 in.,  called  the  pyramidion.  Tne  base  is 
rounded  at  the  angles,  possibly  to  give  facilities 
for  its  erection.  Its  weisht  is  186  tons,  and  its 
cubical  measurement  2 529  ft,"  This  monolith 
had  already  travelled  far  before  its  departure 
from  the  African  coast.  Cut  from  the  reckon 
The  confines  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  in  the  quarries  of 
Syene  (the  modern  ABSonaij),  just  above  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer,  it  was  conveyed  by  water  t > where 
Cairo  now  stands;  it  was  then  carried  over  land  to 
near  the  present  Matarieh,  called  by  tbe  Greeks 
Heliopolis  (just  as  Baalbeo,  in  Syria,  was  called), 
and  signifying  a city  of  the  Sun.  On  its  way 
from  the  quarries  ic  had  passed  throngh  Thebes. 
To  quote  the  Greek  historian, — '•  From  Hr-linpolls 
CO  Thebes  is  a voyage  up  of  nine  days  ; the  length 

of  this  journey  ia  in  stades  4 860 and 

from  Thebes  to  the  city  called  Elephantine  (almost 
in  a line  with  Syen6),  1,800  stades."  Xu  this 
same  Heliopolis  our  obelisk  formed  one  of  a pair 
placed  before  a templededicated  to  the  San.  From 
the  ioBoriptioD,  or  rather  from  certain  hiero- 
glyphics, it  is  known  to  have  been  set  up  by  the 
pious  command  of  Thothraes  III.  more  than  1,600 
years  before  Christ.  When  Eaypt  became  a 
Bomao  province  some  of  the  obelieks  at  Helio- 
polis were  carried  away  by  the  conquerors  to 
adorn  the  city  of  Borne;  and  the  pair  of  whioh 
the  British  obelisk  formed  one  were  taken  to 
Alexandria,  tbe  new  capital  of  Ev^ypt.  to  be 
eet  up  in  front  of  a temple  of  the  Cmsars. 
Placed  there  about  twenty,  three  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  a few  years  after  the  death 
of  Cleopatra,  they  have  thus  gained  tbe  popu- 
lar appellation  of  " Cleopatra’s  Needles.”  This 
date  is  confirmed  by  a Boman  inscription  on 
one  of  the  bronze  supports  of  the  obelisk  still 
standing  at  Alexandria,  and  which  refers  to  the 
eighth  year  of  Augustus.  Ic  is  now  said,  more- 
over, that  certain  granite  foundations  were 


--f  Egyptian  Obelisk:  Cleopatra’s  Keedle.” 
jmiis  Wilsi.u,  F.R.8.  Brain  & Co.  1877. 
“Herodotm,"  ii.  0. 
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remarked  by  Mr.  Dixoa  and  his  staff  during 
the  removal  of  the  monolith  ; and  these 
are  presumed  to  be  part  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Eoman  temple  with  which  the  obelisks 
were  connected.  Our  view  is  taken  from  a 
drawing  by  Denon  in  the  great  French  work 
upon  Egypt  published  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  The  pedestal  consists  of  a 
single  block  of  granite  placed  upon  three  granite 
steps.  The  block  is  6 ft.  6 in.  (French)  in 
height,  and  the  three  steps  are  together  5 ft. 

2 in.  (French)  high.  We  prefer  to  give  these 
dimensions  direct  from  Denon,  because  it  is 
well  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  fact  that  the 
“pied  de  Paris”  contains  more  than  thirteen 
English  inches. 

B.B. — Obelisks  at  Karnak. 

The  view  represents  one  of  each  pair  of 
obelisks  at  Karnak,  near,  or  rather  part  of  the 
ruins  of  Thebes.  These  obelisks  were  placed 
on  eitiier  side,  and  in  front,  of  great  pyloned 
entrances.  Their  dimensions  given  by  various 
writers  are  so  conflicting  that  we  hardly  dare  to 
mention  figures.  Mr.  Fergusson  alludes  to  one 
at  Karnak,  set  up  by  Thotbraes  I.,  and  be  says 
it  is  93  ft.  6 in.  in  height.  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson 
cites  the  authority  of  M.  Mariette,  and  describes 
the  great  obelisk  of  Karnak  as  measuring  little 
less  than  105  ft.  Dr.  Birch,  in  his  admirable 
Notes  opon  Obelisks,”*  refers  to  two  about 
70  ft.  long  ; and  to  two  others  rising  90  fr, 
M.  de  Verninac  St.  Maurf  makes  some  observa. 
tions  thereon  which  may  be  worth  considers, 
tion  at  the  present  day,  althongh  they  setm 
to  have  been  disregarded  when  the  Luxor 
Obelisk  was  set  up  in  Paris.  He  remarked  a 
certain  difference  between  the  apex  of  the 
Karnak  obelisks,  particularly  that  lying  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  and  the  apex  of  those  of  Lnxor. 
In  the  former  the  pyramidion  is  **  flush  ” 
(“  affleure”)  at  the  bottom  with  the  faces  of  the 
monolith,  whereas  in  the  latter  there  is  a set-off 
of  some  centimetres.  This  leads  to  the  inference 
that  a gold  or  bronze  capping  originally  covered 
the  pyramidion  at  Luxor,  and  that  at  Karnac 
the  granite  was  left  bare.  That  a capping,  if 
not  aterminal,  was  usual,  is  certain  from  their 
inscriptions.  One  translated  by  Dr.  Birch  says, 
“ He  has  set  np  an  obelisk  in  bis  bouse  of  basalt, 
it  is  capped  with  black”;  in  others  it  is  seen 
that  some  were  “capped  with  gold”  and  “inlaid 
with  gold.”  Some  of  the  obelisks  of  Thothmes  I. 
are  said  “ to  be  gilded  with  pure  gold.”  The  nee 
ofthe  set-off  remarked  by  M.de  Verninac  St.  Maur 
is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  obelisks 
in  Rome  are  capped  with  metal  terminals,  for  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  Romans  carried  with 
them  not  only  the  granite,  but  also  its  metallic 
adjuncts;  and  that  the  tradition  was  preserved 
by  the  Italian  architects  intrusted  with  their 
removal  or  re-erection. 

C. — The  Fhench  Obelisk. 

If  at  all  inclined  to  regard  boastfully  the 
carriage  of  an  Egyptian  obelisk  from  Alexandria 
to  London,  it  may  bo  advisable  to  remember 
that  more  than  forty  years  ago  the  French  not 
only  accomplished  an  equal  task,  but  they  also 
carried  their  obelisk  from  Thebes  to  Alexaudria. 
A vessel  conscruoted  for  the  purpose  was  sent 
from  France  in  March,  1831,  under  the  orders  of 
M.  Lebas,  an  engineer,  who  in  a book  of  many 
pages  described  the  whole  proceeding.  The 
vessel  was  taken  op  the  Nile  to  Thebes,  and, 
after  three  months’  labour,  with  the  aid  of  eight 
hundred  men,  one  of  the  two  obelisks  in  front 
of  the  Temple  of  Luxor  was  lowered  on  an 
inclined  plane  to  the  river  where  the  vessel 
lay.  The  obelisk  arrived  safely  in  the  Seine  on 
the  23rd  December,  1833,  and  it  was  deposited 
near  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde.  Three  years 
elapsed ; and  only  on  the  25th  of  October,  1836, 
was  it  fixed  in  its  present  position.  This  Luxor 
monolith  measures  76  ft.  6 in. ; it  was  placed 
on  the  western  side  of  a pyloned  entrance  to 
the  Temple  of  Luxor.  Ranged  between  these 
obelisks  and  the  face  of  the  Temple  are  or  were 
four  seated  ooloesi.  The  sand  had  accnmnlated  so 
as  to  cover  the  bases  of  the  monoliths,  and  some 
time  was  spent  in  clearing  the  ground  around 
them.  M.  de  Verninac  St.  Manr  has  told  ns  of 
what  the  bases  consisted,  and  M.  Cbampollion. 
Figeao+  pretended  that  the  view  of  the  Luxor 
obelisk,  in  its  original  state,  which  be  published, 
is  the  only  correct  one  that  bad  appeared  up  to 
that  time.  Aooordiugto  the  former  the  obelisks 

* See  Falkener's  “ NioBeam  of  ClBBBical  Antiquities." 
1862.  Vol.  ii  , pp.  203-39. 

t “ Voyage  du  Loxor  en  Egrpte."  Paris,  1833. 

j L'Obeiisque  de  Louqsor,"  Paris,  1833  . 8to. 


rested  each  upon  a single  block  of  granite,  and 
this  reposed  npon  an  inferior  socle,  composed  of 
three  pieces  of  “ gres  ires-dur  placSs  de  champ  d 
cotd  les  uns  dea  autres.”  The  height  of  the  two 
-odes  together  was  not  more  than  ten  French 
feet,  and  an  inscription  ran  all  round  the  lower 
of  the  two.  M.  de  Verninac  St.  Manr  took  occa- 
sion to  add  that  the  proportion  of  this  base  to 
tbe  monolith  seemed  so  good  at  Thebes  that  it 
was  difficult  to  understand  why  tbe  extravagant 
height  it  was  then  proposed  to  give  to  the 
pedestal,  and  which  now  exists,  ehoold  be  deemed 
necessary  in  France.  We  confess  that  the 
pedestal  of  the  Obelisk  in  tbe  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  albeit  the  work  of  a man  so  justly 
celebrated  as  tbe  late  M.  Hittorff,  is  tbe  least 
satisfactory  part  of  the  splendid  square  of  which 
it  is  the  centre. 

D.— Obelisk  at  Heliopolis. 

Of  the  three  pairs  of  monoliths  which  are  said 
to  have  existed  at  Heliopolis  one  alone  remains 
in  its  place,  and  this  is  declared  to  be  the  oldest 
known.  It  bears  the  name  of  Osirtesen.  It  is 
almost  tbe  sole  relic  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  City 
of  the  Sun  a few  miles  north  of  Cairo,  and  it  is 
tbonghtto  be  5,000  years  old.  One  of  the  obelisks 
of  Heliopolis  now  stands  in  Slambonl,  another  is 
in  Rome  ; of  the  pair  vulgarly  called  Cleopatra’s 
Needles,  one,  as  we  said  before,  is  erect  in 
Alexaudria,  tbe  other  is  to  come  to  London.  Of 
the  fifth,  of  which  little  or  nothing  has  been 
said,  we  may  presume  that  man  has  destroyed 
it,  or  that  the  sands  have  preserved  it  from  bis 
touch.  Three  obelisks,  however,  are  said  to  have 
been  conveyed  from  Heliopolis  to  Rome. 


The  Obelisks  in  Rome. 


1 

I, — THE  Lateran  Obelisk,  so  called  because 
it  is  placed  in  the  Piazza  del  Laterano.  This  it  ^ 
may  be  presumed  is  the  loftiest  in  the  world;  | 
or,  at  least,  that  it  ranked  with  its  fellow  at  1 
Heliopolis,  and  with  the  celebrated  obelisks  of ; 
Karnak.  The  shaft  is  said  to  be  105  ft.  7 in.  long ; , 
two  sides  of  it  are  9 ft.  8^  in.  wide,  and  the  two 
corresponding  sides  are  9 ft.  It  weighs  about : 
445  tons.  First  bronght  from  Heliopolis  to 
Alexandria  by  Constantine,  it  was  conveyed  by^ 
the  great  Emperor’s  son,  Constantins,  to  Rome, 
where  it  was  erected  in  the  Spina  of  the  Circus 
Maximns.  Now  broken  in  three  pieces,  it  was 
raised  to  its  present  position  in  front  of  the  St. 7 
John  Lateran  Churob,  by  Fontana,  under 
Sixtus  V.,  about  A.D.  1588.  The  monolith  is 
adorned  with  hieroglyphics.  It  should  have 
appeared  higher  in  our  view.  Tbe  draughtsman," 
however,  is  fully  excused  by  the  differences 
amongst  authorities.  J 


J,  — Sometimes  called  the  Pamphilian 
Obelisk,  is  insoribed  with  the  name  of  Domitian.* 
Marked  with  hieroglyphics,  it  once  adorned 
the  Ciroas  of  Maxentius.  It  was  placed  in  its 
present  position,  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  by 
Bernini,  during  tbe  reign  of  Innocent  X.,  about 
A.D.  1651.  There  is  a fountain  round  the  base.  I 


In  our  view,  E is  the  celebrated  monument 
placed  in  front  of  St.  Peter’s.  The  obelisk 
itself  was  originally  set  up  by  Menephthab,  the 
son  of  Rameses  II.,  about  1,400  years  before 
Christ.  It  is  difficult  to  say  if  tbe  stone  be  still 
in  its  entirety.  The  shaft  is  without  hiero- 
glyphics ; of  the  Roman  obelisks,  it  is  only 
second  in  size  to  that  erected  by  Fontana  in 
front  of  the  St.  John  Lateran  Church,  The 
obelisk  at  St.  Peter's  bears  an  insoription  of  the 
time  of  Caligula,  dedicating  it  to  the  “god” 
Augustus,  and  to  the  “ god  ” Tiberius.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  Heliopolis  in 
, Egypt  to  Rome  by  CaHguIa,  who  placed  it  in 
the  Vatican  circus.  The  labour  involved  in 
raising  it  to  its  present  position,  during  the 
reign  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  about  1590,  was  then 
qualified  as  miraculous.  Fontana  accomplished 
the  task  only  after  some  five  hundred  plans  were 
submitted  to  the  Pope  by  architects  and  work- 
men.  The  obelisk  now  reposes  upon  four  bronze 
quadrupeds,  squeezed  between  the  monolith  and 
its  base. 

F, — the  Obelisk  of  the  Elephant,  and  the 
one  from  which  Bernini,  the  guest  of  Louis  XIV., 
obtained  bis  nickname ; for  it  was  set  up  by  that 
architect  in  the  Piazza  della  Minerva  during  the 
reigu  of  Pope  Alexander  VIL,  in  the  year  1667. 
This  obelisk  was  made  at  the  command  of 
Pharaoh  . Hnphra,  who  reigned  over  Egypt 
B.C.  588 — 569,  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  time  of 
the  burning  of  Solomon’s  Temple.  Herein  we 
quote  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  not  without  fear  and 
trembling,  for  he  has  given  two  dates  (1660  and 
1667),  in  his  few  pages  about  the  Roman  obelisRs, 
for  the  second  erection  of  this  monolith.  The 
whole  monument  as  it  now  stands  is  about  40  ft. 
high ; the  shaft  is  marked  with  hieroglyphics, 
and  is  about  17  ft.  long.  Probably  this  ele- 
phantine erection*  induced  Napoleon’s  aspira- 
tion for  a similar  quadruped  on  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille, — a work  really  designed  by  Alavoine 
for  the  site  on  which  tbe  present  graceful  column 
erected  by  M.  Duo  now  stands.  As  for  tbe 
origin  of  Bernini’s  idea,  it  is  not  diffioult  to  trace 
a connexion  with  the  stories  bronght  home  by 
travellers,  and  current  in  his  time,  of  the 
“ Portuguese  Indies.”  The  obelisk  is  made  a 
little  too  lofty  in  oar  view. 

— ijj  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  bears  the 
name  of  Rameses  JL,  and  that  of  bis  father,  Seti. 
It  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Augustus,  and  placed 
on  tbe  Spina  of  tbe  Cirens  Maximns.  It  bears 
the  Roman  date  equivalent  to  B.C.  10 ; and  it 
was  placed  in  its  present  position  by  Fontana 
during  the  reign  ot  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  about  A.D. 
1589. 


There  is  s polygooal  obelisk  placed  on  the  back  of  an 
elephant,  which  ia  raised  on  a lofty  pedeatal,  in  front  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Catania,  in  Sicily. 


Of  the  twelve  Egyptian  obelisks  in  Rome 
two  are  believed  to  have  originally  formed  a 
pair  which  were  first  set  np  in  that  city  by 
Augustus,  in  front  of  his  mausoleum.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  made  about  two 
thousand  years  before  Christ.  One  is  now 
placed  in  front  of  the  Quirinal  Palace,  and  the 
other  behind  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore. 
Tbe  former  was  erected  in  its  present  position 
by  Antinori  during  the  reign  of  Pope  Pius  VI, 
about  A.D.  1786;  and  the  latter  by  Fontana, t 
under  Sixtus  V.,  about  A.D.  1587.  Another 
obelisk,  set  np  A.D.  1789,  is  at  tbe  Trinita  de’ 
Monte ; another,  once  on  the  Spina  of  the  Circus 
Maximus,  was  placed,  about  A.D.  1711,  in  front' 
of  the  Pantheon.  There  is  also  a small  obelisk 
in  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Mattei,  on  the  Ccelian ; 
and,  lastly,  a twelfth,  of  slight  interest,  wasl 
placed  by  Pius  VII.  on  the  Pincian. 

France  postesscs  two,  one  in  Paris  and  another, 
at  Arles.  The  laiter  is  without  hieroglyphics,  and) 
it  appears  to  have  remained  where  it  was  landed 
at  Arles  for  centuries.  It  was  found  half  buried 
in  tbe  earth  in  the  year  1389,  and  about  three  cen- 
turies after,  a town  council  reared  itupon  a pedestal 
in  1675.  The  shaft  is  supported  on  four  lions, 
and  surmounted  by  a metal  enn.  That  son  was 
the  emblem  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  placed  there  in 
honour  of  tbe  most  Christian  king.  Tbe  four 
sides  of  the  pedestal  also  contained  inacriptiona 
in  praise  of  him,  bnt  these  were  removed  by 
revolutionary  ardour.  A short  time  ago  only  one 
name  remained  npon  the  monument,  that  ol 
Napoleon  III.,  and  at  the  present  moment  doubt- 
less there  is  nothing  left  to  identify  it  with 
past  events,  for  it  seems  that  in  spite  of  all  theii 
financial  success  the  French  still  perpetrate  the 
folly  of  effacing  history.  Two  obelisks,  larg^ 
and  small,  remain  at  Constantinople  ; the  large: 
one,  in  the  At  Meidan,  Stamboul,  is  about  50  ft 
high,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  carried  there  b^ 
the  Emperor  Theodosius.  The  extraordinary  Indol 
Egyptian  obelisk  at  Axum,  in  Abyssinia,  out  on! 
of  a single  block  of  granite,  is  about  60  ft.  high; 
All  these  obelisks,  with  the  exception,  perhappi 
of  that  of  Ainm,  were  quarried  from  the  granit* 
rocks  of  Syene  near  tbe  First  Cataract  of  tht 
Nile;  and  originally  they  all  doubtless  bore  a 
the  apex  a further  exemplification  in  metal  o 
the  symbol  of  life  or  creative  power  which  thej 
represented. 


Many  well-meaning  and  spotless  people,  wh< 
will  probably  inquire  of  better  informed  friend: 
about  the  origin  and  early  use  of  the  obelisk,  wil 
be  sadly  shocked  when,  from  some  out-epokei 
reply,  they  learn  tbe  truth.  The  obelisks  o 
which  the  world  now  takes  note  are  marvelloa 
results  of  quarrying  and  cutting ; the  largest  a 
well,  doubtless,  as  tbe  earliest,  are  Egyptian 
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Bot  obelieks  are  foand  all  over  the  globe,  and 
tbe  oatne  demotion  which  caused  them  to  be 
planted  on  Egyptian  soil  in  fulfilment  of  a vow, 
or  with  religious  intent,  still  actuates  men  in 
parts  of  India  as  it  actuated  them  in  Europe 
even  as  late  as  the  period  intervening  between 
the  fall  of  Rome  and  the  rise  of  Medieeval 
civilisation.  The  worship  of  stocks  and  stones 
is  even  now  a phrase  not  entirely  expunged  from 
the  Euelish  vocabulary;  and,  as  late  as  the  year 
, A.D.  692,  a council  at  Rouen  referred  to  the 
'practice.  Various  councils  in  the  fifth,  sixth, 

I and  seventh  centuries  attempted  to  put  down 
I tbe  veneration  which  existed  of  scones  in  re- 
mote and  woody  places,  and  where  vows  were 
made.  At  the  present  day  the  members  of  a 
tribe  in  India  vow  a stone  to  any  deceased 
; ancestor  to  whom  prayer  is  offered  ; and  a cer- 
, tain  celebrated  Idt  in  Benares  is  still  regarded, 

I we  believe,  by  sects  of  Hindus  as  tbe  most 
I precious  relio  of  tbe  saored  cify.  What  Siva 
is  to  Indian  theology  Oeiris  was  to  that  of  Egypt ; 

: and  what  tbe  linga  was  and  still  is  to  Hindus,  the 
I obelisk  form  was  to  the  Egyptians.  We  oannot, 

I however,  pursue  this  subject  further  at  present ; 

I it  may  appropriately  make  another  article  at  a 
, future  time.  We  would  only  recommend  those 
who  are  interested  therein  to  read  an  excellent 
paper  in  the  Transaotions  of  the  Institute  of 
, Architects  by  the  late  Dr.  Barlow  ("  Symbolism 
in  relercnoe  to  Art,”  March  10,  1860) ; also  Mr. 

' Forgussou’s  "Rude  Stone  Monuments”;  Mr. 

; Sherring’s  "Saored  City  of  the  Hindus”;  and 
I those  passages  in  Herodotus  which  describe 
: social  and  religions  customs  in  Egypt  almost 
analogous  to  many  now  rife  among  a vast 
I number  of  our  fellow  subjects  in  India. 


OMNIBUSES  IN  LONDON. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  our  grandchildren 
will  hereafter  look  back  with  contemptuous  pity 
I upon  the  manner  in  which  our  omnibus  traffic  is 
conducted ; and  the  omnibus  travelling  of  tbe 
present  day,  when  it  comes  to  be  remembered, 
will  certainly  not  have  about  it  that  semi. adven- 
turous kind  of  attraction  which  still  rests  over 
the  coaching  days  of  the  past.  It  will  only  be 
thought  of  as  an  anachronism  existing  among 
I modern  improvements.  Wo  may  imagine  for 
a moment  some  of  the  criticisms  which  our 
descendant  will  pour  out  when  the  present  state 
of  things  is  brought  before  him.  It  is  true  he 
would  find  that  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company  pays  a dividend  at  the  rate  of  12  per 
cent,  per  annum  ; but  that  would  only  prove  to 
his  mind  that  the  interests  of  the  shareholders 
are  the  sole  care  of  tbe  directors,  and  that  the 
interests  of  the  public  are  a matter  of  no  concern 
to  a body  having  the  practical  monopoly  of  tbe 
omnibus  traffic  of  the  metropolis.  One  of  tbe 
first  points  on  which  the  traveller  of  the  future 
would  naturally  have  a word  or  two  to  say,  would 
be  the  fact  that,  except  at  the  actual  termini, 
there  are  no  well-known  ordinary  stopping-places 
at  which  the  varions  omuibuses  call  a&  stated 
times.  There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  well-known 
spots  where  an  omnibus  is  sore  to  be  found 
halting — such  as  Oxford-oircus,  and  which  from 
their  rareness  form  a kind  of  battle-gronnd  for 
omnibus  travellers,  all  of  whom  oongregrate  at 
the  one  particular  place.  Except  at  these  places 

fev7  and  far  between  — it  is  a mere  cbauoe 

where  along  the  route  or  at  what  time  an  omni- 
bus stops  or  may  be  found.  One  oonsequenoe  of 
thi3is,as  regards  the  street  traffic,  that  omnibuBes 
continually  stop  eoddenly  amid  a throng  of 
carriages,  so  that  tbe  people  who  are  driving  find 
tbe  pole  of  the  carriage  immediately  behind 
them  appearing  over  their  heads,  and  the  temper 
of  their  own  horses  upset,  all  in  conseqnence  of  an 
omnibus  which  stops  the  way.  Nothing  would 
be  easier  than  for  certain  places  to  be  fixed  on 
as  recognised  omnibus  stations,  at  which  the 
omnibus  on  the  various  lines  should  stop  at  fixed 
times,  so  that  people  might  always  be  able  to 
catch  a particular  omnibus  just  as  they  may  a 
particular  train.  People  would  also  know  where 
to  expect  passengers  to  alight,  and  where  they 
might  be  likely  to  get  a seat  without  a chase 
through  the  mud,  or  without  wandering  along  a 
great  part  of  Che  route  in  tbe  hope  of  an  omnibus 
appearing.  If  these  stations  were  fixed  at 
moderate  intervals,  they  would  not  only  be  a 
great  boon  to  passengers,  but  would  also  relieve 
the  street  traffic  by  preventing  tanexpected 
stoppings  of  omnibuBCS,  and  would  also  enable 
omnibuses  to  keep  something  like  recognised 
times.  Such  places  exist  in  Continental  towns, 
and  there  is  no  reason  (except  the  stupidity  of 


tbe  omnibus  managers)  why  they  should  not  also 
be  found  in  England.  If  such  a system  were 
in  vogue,  it  might  also  be  possible  to  erect  some 
kind  of  waiting-room  or  shelter  for  passengers, 
so  that  passers-by  at  frequented  spots, — such  as 
Piccadilly-oircuB, — would  not  have  to  fight 
their  way  through  a block  of  expectant 
omnibus  travellers.  And,  as  far  as  tbe  latter 
were  concerned,  it  would  prevent  many  illnesses 
caused  by  stauding  out  in  a drenching  rain,  or 
in  a bitter  March  wind.  Benevolent  persons 
have  provided  hardy  cabmen  with  shelters,  and 
omnibns  travellers  may  fairly  expect  their  turn 
to  come  next.  Our  descendant  will  no  donbt 
also  inquiringly  ask,  why  it  is  impossible  to  get 
tickets  either  for  the  single  or  return  journey, 
or  for  several  single  jonrueys,  at  shops  along  the 
route  ; and  why  the  dweller  in  Kensington  can- 
not,  if  he  pleases,  obtain  a oontraot-ticket  to  the 
Bank  for  the  omnibuses  just  as  much  as  for  the 
trains?  It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  give 
him  any  satisfactory  answer  to  these  inquiries, 
except  that  the  directors  consider  such  con- 
veniences of  travel  as  unnecessary  as  a decent 
rog  on  tbe  floor  in  the  winter  insteod  of  a bundle 
of  straw,  a portion  of  which  every  lady  who 
leaves  the  vehicle  carries  with  her.  It  will  also 
be  a matter  of  surprise  to  our  oritio  that  here  in 
London  outside  travellers,  whether  old  or  young, 
portly  or  thin,  are  compelled  to  risk  their  lives 
daily  by  climbing  np  and  down  a small  and 
awkward  ladder  instead  of  comfortably  and 
securely  walking  np  and  down  an  easy  stair  with 
a handrail,  as  is  the  case  in  moat  of  the  Man- 
chester and  many  of  tbe  Liverpool  omnibnaes. 
He  might  also  be  surprised  to  hear  that  whereas 
in  London,  when  the  traffic  is  the  least  brisk,  tbe 
vehicles  are  so  small  that  they  become  nnen- 
durably  crowded,  in  tbe  proviocial  towns  they 
are  large  and  roomy,  and  capable  of  bolding 
many  more  passengers  than  those  in  use  in  the 
metropolis.  Finally,  be  will  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  must  be  a very  stupid  set  of 
people  to  let  things  continue  to  be  so  badly 
conducted  as  they  are.  He  will  wonder  how  we 
can  quietly  submit  to  a system  under  which 
there  are  no  stations,  no  times  kept,  no  tickets 
issued, — under  which,  too,  it  is  impossible  at  any 
little  distance  to  tell  tbe  route  of  tbe  omnibus, 
except  by  the  colour  which  it  is  painted.  It 
will  be  a continual  source  of  astonishment  to 
him  that  at  night-time  a person’s  life  may  be 
several  times  risked  in  a crowded  thoroughfare 
by  endeavouring,  often  vainly,  to  ascertain  in 
the  darkness  the  destination  of  tbe  passing 
omnibuses,  when  it  would  be  above  all  things 
easy  for  each  separate  line  to  be  distinguished 
by  some  kind  of  proper,  distinct,  and  clearly 
visible  light.  He  would  think  people  very 
singular  in  days  of  co-operation  and  union  not 
to  unite  together  to  obtain  reforms  in  the 
omnibus  traffic,  every  one  of  which  each  of  the 
publio  ia  constantly  wishing  for.  Leaving  our 
descendant,  however,  to  wonder,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  present  system  of  omnibus  traffic  in  the 
metropolis  needs  many  improvements  in  order  to 
bring  it  up  to  anything  like  the  standard  of 
comfort  and  punctuality  attained  by  the  train 
service  of  London.  It  may  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, whether  without  a real  breakdown  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  present  company  any  of  these 
needed  improvements  will  take  place,  unless,  in- 
deed, some  legislator,  with  good  sense  enough  to 
leave  universal  arbitration  or  woman  suffrage  to 
the  next  generation,  and  desirous  of  benefiting 
his  fellow  citizens  by  practical  and  modest 
means,  will  endeavour  to  obtain  legislative 
meaenres  to  regulate  the  management  of  the 
omnibus  traffic  of  the  city. 


Babylonian  Discoveries.— A series  of  relics 
of  tbe  early  Babylonian  Empire  have  arrived  at 
the  British  Jlusenro.  They  were  found  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Zergul,  which  is  now 
marked  by  the  modern  village  of  Zira,  on  tbe 
River  Hye,  in  Babylonia.  Their  discovery  is 
due  to  tbe  excavations  of  Arabs  working  in  the 
employ  of  a Jewish  dealer  in  antiquities  at 
Bagdad,  the  same  person  from  whom  the  late 
Mr.  George  Smith  obtained  his  last  collection  of 
tablets.  The  largest  of  these  objects  is  a black 
basalt  torso  of  a figure  of  large  size,  bearing  tbe 
bi-lingnal  inscription  of  a king  who  reigned  in 
the  seventeenth  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  This  monarch  bears  the  name  of  Ham- 
murabi, and  tbe  inscription  is  of  great  philo- 
logical importance,  as  it  furnisbes  many  new 
words  and  phrases.  Along  with  this  torso  are 
a large  number  of  bricks  and  cones,  bearing  in- 
BOriptions  of  various  early  monorchs. 


SCIENCE  OF  HANDRAILING. 

— Some  years  ago  you  published  some 
extracts  from  Riddell’s  first  work  on  handrailing, 
and  commented  favourably  thereon.  I looked 
through  those  extracts,  but  failed  to  find  any- 
thing to  admire.  I recently  looked  through  his 
more  pretentious  work,  and  found  myself  equally 
unsncoessful,  even  though  he  claims  to  be  the 
first  to  reduce  handrailing  to  the  condition  of  an 
exact  Boionoe.  I did  find  a confusion  of  parts 
that  must  be  very  puzzling  to  a student.  I also 
found  that  what  he  gives  as  a complete  system 
is  little  more  than  an  amplification  of  the  simple 
cases  given  by  Weston  and  Perry  in  a work 
published  in  London  in  1856 ; that  he  distorts 
his  stairs  in  order  to  partially  St  his  craze  for 
keeping  the  central  line  of  wreath  in  the  centre 
of  tbe  plank ; that  his  method  is  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  a wreath  of  uniform  pitch,  or  any 
wreath  the  central  line  of  which  cannot  be  made 
to  lie  wholly  in  a plane  ; that  the  only  bevels  he 
gives  are  next  to  useless  in  the  cases  to  which 
his  method  is  properly  applioable  ; that,  even  in 
simplicity,  he  is  inferior  to  Weston ; that,  in 
some  very  important  partionlars,  he  is  inferior 
to  Perry,  Jaoy,  and  Nicholson ; and  that,  in 
general  carpentry  and  joinery,  he  is  infinitely 
inferior  to  the  last.  By  the  method  employed 
by  Riddell,  which,  thongh  he  claims  it  as  his 
own,  I claim  as  Weston’s,  it  ia  easy  to  make  a 
very  beautiful  job  of  a wreath  of  moderate 
pitch;  but  by  the  methods  of  Nicholson,  Jaoy, 
and  Perry,  it  is  possible  to  make  an  excellent 
job  of  a wreath  of  any  pitch,  if  the  errors  inhe- 
rent in  the  oylindrio  system  be  judicionsly 
modified, — they  cannot  be  wholly  corrected. 

My  estimate  of  Riddell  ia,  that  he  is  no  more 
a fuDy-finished  handrailer  than  a smart  arithme- 
tician is  a fully-accomplished  mathematician. 
He  has  already  done  a great  deal  to  eliminate 
all  really  artistic  jobs  ; and  he  has  only  to  make 
another  step  in  the  same  direction,  to  declare 
that  all  rails  should  be  straight,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  difficulty  in  their  construction,  and 
no  training  necessary  for  the  constructors.  Some 
of  the  earlier  authors  gave  methods  for  finding 
the  mutual  inclination  of  tbe  joint  and  plank, 
planes,  when  they  do  not  happen  to  make  right 
angles  with  each  other  : Riddell  failed  to  do  this, 
and  be  is  therefore  inferior  to  them  in  this 
respect.  If  Riddell  were  required  to  geiasingle 
wroath-piece  to  cover  a whole  quadrant  and  part 
of  the  two  adjacent  flyers,  and  still  adhere  to 
his  notion  of  keeping  tbe  centre  of  tbe  wreath 
in  the  centre  of  the  plank,  he  would  simply  have 
to  declare  the  job  impossible,  and  be  would  be 
quite  right, — for  such  a job  ia  impossible.  But, 
eliminating  the  one  condition  of  ooino'denoe  of 
centres,  the  job  is  possible,  and  I have  repeatedly 
accomplished  it.  I give  an  illustration  of  the 
deviation  of  centres  further  on ; but  I will  not, 
in  this  paper,  go  fully  into  the  matter.  Riddell’s 
assertion  that  the  wreath  may  always  be  got  out 
of  stuff  whose  thickness  does  not  exceed  the 
breadth  of  the  rail,  is  only  an  assertion  copied 
from  the  older  authors,  and  ia  not  at  all  reliable  ; 
for,  though,  if  the  centre  of  rail  be  always  kept 
in  the  centre  of  plank,  the  thickness  of  stuff 
need  never  exceed  the  length  of  the  longest  lino 
that  can  be  drawn  within  tbe  section  of  the 
finished  rail ; yet,  in  case  of  deviation  of  centres, 
the  necessary  thickness  of  stuff  may  even  exceed 
tbe  diagonal  of  the  section  of  the  square  rail. 
Riddell  intimates  that  he  has  completely  solved 
the  grand  problem;  but  he  makes  no  mention  of 
a system  whereby  a wreath  may  be  formed, 
every  right  section  of  which  shall  be  as  truly 
rectangular  as  that  of  the  straight  rail  itself, 
and  therefore  capable  of  being  as  truly  moulded. 

I believe  Tarbuok  is  tbe  only  author  that  ever 
alluded  to  such  a system.  He  mentions  that  it 
is  very  desirable  that  one  should  be  discovered 
whereby  the  right  sections  of  the  squared  wreath 
might  be  rectangular,  like  those  of  the  straight 
rail,  80  as  to  obviate  tbe  concavity  of  one  side 
and  convexity  of  the  other,  and  secure  equality 
iu  the  thickness  of  the  sides.  He  noticed,  and 
desired  to  correct,  a defect  in  the  oylindrio 
system,  which  must  now  be  well  known  to  all 
accomplished  handrailers,  viz.,  that,  whenever 
the  system  is  rigorously  adhered  to,  the  concave 
side  of  the  wreath  moat  be  thinner  than  the 
oonvex.  I may  add  : tbe  difference  of  thickness 
varies  with  the  pitch;  and  the  steeper  the  pitch 
tbe  greater  the  difference,— and  in  very  steep 
wreaths  it  is  very  great  indeed. 

I have  discovered,  investigated,  and  once  prac- 
tised  the  system  desired  by  Tarbuok ; and, 
though  it  requires  more  lines  and  a more  pro- 
found knowledge  of  geometry  than  any  other 
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Bystem,  it  makes  tbe  manual  work  easier  and 
the  result  more  satisfactory.  According  to  this 
system,  all  four  faces  of  the  squared  wreath  are 
twisted  : there  is  no  such  thing  as  a vertical 
side  over  tbe  circular  part  of  the  plan,  and  the 
wreath  will  never  fit  any  cylinder  until  it  is 
moulded.  Though  this  system  is  probably  the 
most  perfect  that  can  be  proposed,  it  still  has 
its  defects, — it  is  not  easily  adapted  to  steep 
wreathe,  and,  when  tbe  wreath  is  steep,  it 
throws  the  baluster  slightly  forward.  I attach 
to  this  paper  a tracing  of  the  pair  of  face-moulds 
with  which  I used  to  carry  my  system  into  prac- 
tice at  St.  Patrick’s  Hall,  in  this  oiry,  and  wh'ch 
appeared  in  the  Australian  Mechanic  in  1872, 
just  to  show  that  they  are  entirely  different  'rom 
all  the  face-moulds  hitherto  made  public.  I might 
nrge  many  objections  to  Kiddell’s  degrading 
devices  for  getting  over  what  ought  to  be  wreaths 
^jonstmcted  on  soientiGo  principles;  but,  until 
architects  clearly  define  the  exact  forms  that 
•their  wreaths  should  take,  and  insist  on  the 
complete  attainment  of  these  forms,  I suppose 
Biddell’s  method  will  be  more  or  lees  practised 
in  cases  to  which  it  is  not  properly  applicable. 

Eiddell  seems  to  make  Plate  SVI.  his  prin. 
oipal  demonetratlon  ; bat,  as  you  doubtless  have 
a copy  of  his  woik  by  you,  and  it  would  occupy 
too  much  space  to  give  bis  lines  and  mine  for 
the  job  therein  shown,  I will  content  myself 
with  endeavouring  to  show  yon  that  any  jr>b  to 
which  his  method  is  properly  applicable  may  be 
more  lucidly  explained  with  very  much  fewer 
lines  than  he  employs. 

Let  o 6 c be  the  plan  of  the  central  line  of 
rail,  a h being  the  aggregate  breadth  of  two 


■flyers,  and  there  being  three  winders  in  the 
quadrant,  b c ; and,  let  A B c’  be  its  elevation. 
If  the  central  line  of  straight  rail,  A B,  resting 
on  the  nosings,  be  produced,  it  will  obviously 
somewhere  attain  the  same  height  as  c';  it  is 
equally  obvious  it  will  attain  this  height  at  C',  a 
point,  the  plan  of  which  is  C,  exactly  ihe  breadth 
of  three  flyers  to  the  right  of  6.  c'  and  C'  being 
then  of  the  same  height,  they  most  necessarily 
be  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  and  c C,  the 
plan  of  the  straight  line  drawn  between  them, 
must  be  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  trace  of 
the  inclined  plane  passing  tbroogh  tbe  points  of 
which  a h and  c are  the  plans,  and  A B and  c'  tbe 
elevations,  on  tbe  horizontal  plane  passing 
through  the  point  of  which  c C is  the  plan  and 
c'  C'  tbe  elevation  : it  is,  therefore,  the  trace  of 
the  inclined  plane  on  tbe  horizontal’plane  passing 
through  the  upper  extremity,  c c',  of  the  wreath- 
piece,  and  it  completely  d'-termines  the  plane 
that  contains  the  central  line  of  wreath  and 
straight  rail.  Of  course,  tbe  trace  of  the  inclined 
plane  on  any  horizontal  plane  being  found,  its 
trace  on  any  other  horizontal  plane  will  be 
parallel  thereto.  (Let  me  remark : neither 
Riddell  nor  any  other  has  ever  determined,  so 
far  as  I know,  the  exact  natnre  of  the  falling 
line  for  this  particular  kind  of  wreath  : it  is  a 
pore  parabolic  arc.)  Having  satisfied  myself 
(and  the  most  able  geometer  cannot  controvert 
me)  that  c C is  the  horizontal  projection  of  the 
trace  of  the  inclined  plane  on  tbe  npper  hori- 
zontal plane,  I find  the  lines  for  this  particular, 
simple  kind  of  wreath,  as  follows  I lay  down 
the  plan,  a b,  of  the  central  line  of  the  wreath, 
piece,  and  enclose  it  in  the  tangents  and  radii 
of  its  extremities,  a d,  d b,  a c,  and  be.  I pro- 
duce a d,  and  make  a e equal  to  the  breadth  of 
as  many  flyers  as  there  are  winders  to  be 
covered  by  the  wreath-piece.  I draw  e h,  which 
is  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  trace  of  the 
inclined  plane  on  the  horizontal  plane  passing 
through  the  highest  point  of  the  central  line, 
and  produce  it  indefluitely  downwards,  and  I 


draw  m n perpendicular  to  it.  I make  m m'  equal 
to  the  height  of  all  the  risers  to  be  covered  by 
the  wreath.pieoe,  and  draw  c c',  d d',  and  a n 
parallel  with  m ni'.  I draw  m'  n,  and  I then  have 
a right  section  of  the  inclined  plane.  I draw 
m b , d' d',  and  n a',  all  perpendicular  to  m'  n 
and  make  them  respectively  eqnal  to  m h,  v d, 
and  71  a.  I draw  h' d',  and  I then  have  the 
tangent  to  tbe  highest  element  of  the  central 
line  in  the  wreath-piece.  I draw  d'  a',  produoing 
it  indefinitely,  and  I then  have  the  tangent  to 
the  lowest  element  in  the  central  line  of  wreath  ; 
this  line  is,  moreover,  common  to  the  inclined 
plane  (or  the  centre  of  the  plank)  and  the  centre 
of  the  straight  rail,  and  may,  consequently,  be 
made  of  any  desired  length.  The  tangents  and 
the  limiting  elements  of  the  wreabh.line  being 
absolutely  coincident,  a line,  or  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  one,  must  of  necessity  be  perpen. 
dicular  to  the  other.  I,  therefore,  draw  the  joint- 
lines  perpendicular  to  the  tangoots.  I draw  tbe 
springing-line,  a'  c',  the  semi-conjugate,  c'  c'\ 
and  determine  the  semi  transverse,  r d , aud,  as 
I require  no  bevels,  I have  all  tbe  lines  I require. 

I almost  invariably  make  my  drawings  to  a small 
soile  on  a sheet  of  paper,  and  calculate  the 
lengths  of  my  lines.  Wcen  I think  it  necessary, 

1 calculate  the  angles.  I then  draw  the  axes, 
tangents,  and  joint-lines  to  their  true  lengths  on 
the  board  from  which  I intend  to  cot  the  face- 
monld,  and  put  in  the  curves  with  the  trammel. 

I never  trust  the  string ; for,  though  true  in 
theory,  it  is  unreliable  in  practice,  on  account  of 
its  extensibility.  On  the  mould,  I draw  the 
longest  line  I can  parallel  with  the  transverse, 
to  use  as  a shift-line,  and  my  mould  is  completely 
described.  Tbe  stuff  being  out  ont  square  to  tbe 
outline  of  the  faoe-mould,  I plane  it  to  a parallel 
thickness  and  make  the  joints  perfectly  square. 

I apply  the  mould  again,  shifting  in  the  old 
reliable  manner  by  the  line  parallel  with  tbe 
transverse,  aud  transfer  the  tangents  drawn 
thereon  to  the  stuff;  I then  draw  lines  in  the 
joints  to  connect  tbe  tangents  drawn  on  tbe 
opposite  faces,  and  I have  the  lines  in  which 
vertical  planes  standing  on  the  tangents  to  the 


plan  would  out  the  solid  in  position, — thus  making 
bevels  wholly  unnecessary.  Lines  perpendicular 
to  these  will  be  level  lines  in  the  joints.  If  I 
desire  to  use  bevels,  which  I sometimes  do  as  a 
check  on  the  lines  drawn  in  the  joints,  I gene- 
rally find  them  outside  of  the  essential  drawing, 
thus  : — I produce  c b indefinitely,  and  from  e I 
draw  an  indefinite  line  parallel  with  d 6;  [ make 
tbe  exterior  segments,  g f,  g f,  each  equal  to 
s m,  which  is  what  tbe  ioolined  plane  rises  from 
e to  y,  or  b to  g.  I draw  bf,  andy  h perpendionl-jr 
thereto;  make  yp  equal  to  y 7i. ; draw  c p.  and 
y p e is  the  bevel  for  the  lower  joint.  I draw 
e and  y h'  perpendicular  thereto;  make  y p 
equal  to  y h'  •,  draw  p h,  aud  y p b is  the  bevel 
for  the  upper  joint.  The  lines  e/'  and  b/are 
the  traces  of  tUe  inclined  plane  on  the  vertical 
planes  standing  on  e y and  b y respectively,  and 
there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  seeing  the  truth 
of  the  construction.  Tbongh  this  method  makes 
an  excellent  job  of  some  wreaths,  there  are 
many  to  which  it  is  wholly  inapplicable.  If  the 
wreath  be  steep,  it  either  pushes  the  soffit-line 
of  the  string  towards  the  back  of  the  well,  or 
else  it  approaches  too  close  to  the  nosin^-Hoe 
near  tbe  springing.  If  it  be  nec  'ssary  that  the 
wreath  should  be  of  uniform  pitch,  it  will  not 


do ; for  in  this  case  the  falling. line  would  be 
straight  in  development,  and  in  po.sition  no  plane 
can  possibly  coincide  with  it;  aud  if  it  be  desired 
that  one  wreath.pieoe  should  cover  a whole 
quadrant,  and  part  of  the  two  adjacent  flyers, 
the  falling. line  iu  position  will  be  still  further 
from  coinciding  with  any  possible  plane.  Even 
the  method  for  making  the  joints  would  not  do; 
for  these,  to  be  right,  must  be  perpendicular  to 
the  joint  element  of  the  falling-line. 

The  nearest  approach  made  by  previons  writers 
on  handrailing  to  finding  the  best  plane  for  a 
wreath-piece,  is  to  pass  the  plane  through  the 
two  extremities  aud  an  intermediate  point.  I 
have  gone  nearer  by  passing  the  plane  through 
the  Central  point  and  two  points  within  the 
extremities,  the  latter  selected  so  that  the 
elevation  of  the  central  line  will  twice  deviate 
by  eqnal  distances  on  each  side  of  the  right 
section  of  the  plane,  and  no  nearer  approach  can 
be  made. 

The  subjoined  diagram  is  a tracing  of  the 
face-monlds  which  I need  for  my  own  twiat-out 
wreath;  and,  as  I before  stated,  these  face- 
moulds  give  the  right  sections  of  the  squared 


wreath  truly  rectangular.  These  moulds  are  not 
sections  of  cylinders,  bnt  the  traces  on  two 
parallel  planes  of  lines  moving  so  as  to  be  always 
perpendicular  to  the  twisted  surface  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  wreath. 

P.  SiNCLAifi,  Carpenter. 

Carlton,  Melbourne. 


SPANISH  CHESTNUT. 

Sir,— On  June  2nd  I asked  in  your  columns  for 
information  from  any  who  might  “certainly 
know"  of  the  use  of  chestnut,  in  Medi©val 
carpentry,  and  you  printed  two  replies,  neither 
of  which,  however,  fnlfliled  this  condition  of 
certain  knowledge.  Mr.  Hems  referred  me  to 
the  newspaper  paragraph,  then  current,  to  the 
effect  that  the  recently  destroyed  roof  of  Metz 
Cathedral  had  been  of  chestnut, — an  assertion 
that  has  probably  been  made,  at  some  time,  of 
every  large  building  in  Christendom.  Your 
other  correspondent,  Mr.  Robert^,  is  in  error  in 
BQpposing  that  the  microscope  is  the  only 
effective  test  of  the  difference  between  oak  and 
obestnnt,  the  leading  distinction  between  them 
being  not  only  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but 
remarkably  conspicuous.  Mr.  G.  W^ells,  who  is 
clerk  of  works  at  Shelswell  Park,  Oxon,  has 
enabled  roe  to  nee  specimens  of  ohestnufs  nsed, 
imermixed  with  oak,  in  the  roof  and  floors  of 
old  Sbelswell  Honse,  erected  about  200  years 
since,  and  although  this  is  not  of  Mediaeval  date 
it  is  of  considerable  interest  as  an  old  example! 
The  timber  sef-ma  to  have  stood  fairly  well  (if  it 
is,  as  he  thinks,  part  of  tbe  original  construotion)  ; 
it  is  decayed  in  places  as  any  other  timber 
might  be  if  exposed  to  damp,  and  it  is  perfectly 
sound  in  other  place?,  which  might  be  expected 
ol  any  ordinary  wood  that  had  been  kept  iu 
a dry  stall.  Mr.  Wells,  who  is  practically 
acquainted  with  chestnut  timber,  says  that  if 
oak  and  chestnut  are  placed  together  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  a mistake,  aud  tbe  truth  of 
this  will  appear  from  a short  description  of  the 
main  point  of  dietiuoiion  between  them. 

Neglecting  minor  matters,  there  is  ofie  great 
distinction, — the  medullary  rajs  which  shoot  out 
from  the  pith  cowards  the  bark  of  all  woods  are 
usually  so  indistinct  as  to  requirn  a microscope 
to  detect  them;  though  in  a few  kinds,  as  in 
beech,  yellow  pine,  and  laburnum,  they  can  be 
clearly  seen  when  the  tree  is  out  across.  But 
there  is  only  one  kind  of  wood  naed  in  bniiding 
in  which  these  rays  are  at  all  conspicuous,  and 
that  wood  is  oak.  The  bright,  sharp  lines  of  hard 
substance  which  we  always  find  in  the  end  grain 
of  oak  are  seotions  of  tbe  thin  plates  of  medal- 
lary  rays,  which,  when  the  wood  is  out  down 
longitudinally  through  the  centre,  or  nearly  so, 
prodo'je  the  flower,  figure,  or  pattern  which  we 
see  in  oak  or  wainscot,  and  in  nothing  else.  The 
modes  of  cutting  op  oak  (which  we  call  “quar. 
teiing”  it),  so  as  to  s ow  this  pattern  on  the 
face  of  the  boards,  are  well  illustrated  in  Viollet. 
le.  Duo’s  Dictionary,  article  “ Menuiserie,”  vol  vi 
p.  316. 

Now  the  Spanish  chestnut  is  not  even  oua  of 
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ihosa  woods  ia  which  the  mednllary  rays  are 
aintly  Tiaible  to  the  naked  eye ; thus  a ready 
ind  Buffioiecb  means  of  discriminating  between 
t and  oak  exists.  For  minor  differences  we  have 
moh  as  these: — Chestnut  is  very  perceptibly 
lighter  than  oak, — softer,  straighter  in  the  grain  ; 
•ts  annual  rings  of  growth  are  larger;  it  has 
aroeedingly  little  sap-wood,  say,  about  three  of 
its  outer  ring-*,  which  is  less  than  exists  in  any 
timber  that  i know. 

Having  for  many  years  endeavoured,  without 
success,  to  find  a genuine  instance  of  the  Medi- 
jeval  use  of  chestnut  in  carpentry,  I feel  almost 
jnstiEed  inoonclnding  that  all  the  cases  in  which 
its  oocnrrence  is  asserted  are  unable  to  bear  the 
best  of  strict  examination.  I am,  however,  aware 
that  a few  persons  of  experience  are  of  opinion 
that  they  have  found  it,  and  they  may  be  right. 
It  would  be  of  use  if  peraous  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  question  oould  get  a specimen  of  cbestnat 
wood  from  some  reliable  sooroe,  and  study  it  for 
themselves.  I should  be  glad  to  show  to  any 
one  calling  at  my  ofBoe  (10,  Old  Jewry, 
chambers),  a series  of  speoimens  of  oak  and 
chestnut  obtained  from  many  quarters,  and,  as 
attempts  are  now  being  made  to  sell  chestnut  as 
oak,  and  to  use  it  in  situations  where  nothing  but 
oak  will  stand,  it  ia  worth  while  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  two. 

I may  add  that  your  volume  for  1858  (pp.  496 
and  528)  oont-tins  an  excellent  paper  on  this 
subject,  read  by  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  at  the 
Institute  of  Arohiteobs.  Tnos.  BLiSHiii-. 


EXETEE  CATHEDRAL. 

The  re-opening  services  at  Exeter  Cathedral, 
upon  the  completion  of  the  restorations,  com- 
menced on  the  18th  inst.  The  work  has  been  in 
progress  for  seven  years,  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Soott.  Choir,  nave,  transepts,  aisles, 
chapels,  have  all  been  cleansed,  and  their  auoient 
beauties  uncovered  or  restored.  Outside,  unfor- 
tunate exoresoences  have  been  swept  away  from 
their  unpleasant  contiguity,  so  as  to  afford  an 
unrestrioted  view  of  the  grand  old  pile  from  all 
direotions.  The  noble  west  front,  with  its  multi- 
tudinous sculptures  of  saluts  and  martyrs,  has 
alone  been  untouched.  All  this  work  has  in- 
Tolved  an  expenditure  of  nearly  SO.OOOi.,  of 
which  about  3,000i.  remain  to  be  contributed. 
The  actual  amount  expended  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  is  something  like  35,0001.,  and  the 
balance  is  made  up  by  the  costly  gifts  of  special 
parts  of  the  work  which  have  been  undertaken 
by  several  persona.  The  chapter  fund  amounts 
in  all  to  about  21,000L 

The  work  was  oommenoed  io  the  spring  of  1871, 
when  Mr.  Luscombe  was  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  builder’s  contract.  At  this  time  oontraots 
were  signed  for  the  work  in  the  choir,  side- 
obapels,  and  aisles,  to  the  amount  of  6,0001,  in 
the  lady-cbapel  and  ambulatory  to  the  amount 
of  3,0001,  and  w th  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley 
for  the  woodwork  of  the  stalls,  another  6,0001 
These  contracts  absorbed  15,0001,  and  it  was 
then  seen  that  at  least  20,0001  would  have  to  be 
spent  on  this  part  of  the  cathedral,  indepeiident 
of  the  offers  to  defray  the  oobt  of  special  por- 
tions of  the  work,  which  began  to  oome  in. 
Operations  were  oommenoed  in  the  lady-ohapel, 
then  carried  on  in  the  ambulatory,  and  last  of 
all  commenced  in  the  choir,  so  as  to  leave  it  open 
for  public  worship  as  long  as  possible.  At  the 
end  of  June  the  choir  was  shut  off  by  a wooden 
screen,  erected  so  as  to  leave  the  organ  free  for 
use  in  the  nave.  The  altar  and  aanotuary  fit- 
tings were  removed  and  placed  in  a position  io 
front  of  the  rood-screen,  and  afterwards  all  the 
services  were  held  in  the  nave  till  the  eastern 
portions  of  the  cathedral  were  yielded  up  by  the 
contractors  in  their  completeness.  Although  for 
certain  special  features  of  the  work  the  servioes 
of  Loudon  workmen  were  requisitioned,  it  was 
made  an  express  stipulation  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  that  local  artisans  should  be  em. 
ployed  wherever  praotioable.  This  arrangement 
has  been  carried  out  loyally  and  fairly.  The 
architect  took  the  deepest  personal  interest  in 
the  restoration,  and  bad  the  carving  for  the  new 
stalls  and  other  wood  woik  execnted  in  London, 
in  order  that  be  might  constantly  be  able  to  watch 
and  direct  the  progress  of  the  delicate  and 
difficult  work.  While  the  work  in  the  choir  was 
going  on,  an  interesting  correspondence  took 
place  between  Sir  Gilbert  Soott  and  Archdeacon 
Freeman,  in  regard  to  the  screen.  The  Arch, 
deacon  was  of  opinion  that  the  screen  was  an 
imitatiot  work,  while  the  architect  contended  that 
it  must  be  the  original  work  either  of  Bishop 


Stapeldon  in  1325,  or  of  Bishop  Grandisson, 
during  the  next  forty  years.  As  the  restoration 
proceeded,  it  became  known  that  the  original 
screen  must,  at  any  rate,  have  been  considerably 
disturbed,  and  was  probably  reconstructed  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
screen  was  allowed  to  remain  in  situ,  with  the 
organ  still  in  position  on  it,  but  the  screen  itself 
was  pierced  so  as  to  provide  that  view  into  the 
ohoir  which  was  so  much  desired.  The  restora- 
tion went  on  satisfactorily  until,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1873,  arose  the  protracted  con- 
troversy as  to  the  reredoa,  which  caused  muoh 
delay. 

In  effecting  the  present  restoration,  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  surface  wash  which  seems 
to  have  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  building. 
Its  removal  has  shown  most  of  the  sculpture 
work  with  greater  distinctness,  and  also  certain 
portions  of  the  stonework  of  the  structure — more 
especially  tho  groining  of  the  nave,  where  is 
noticed  the  incongruous  use  of  stone  of  various 
tints,  leading  some  to  the  oonolusion  that  at 
least  this  portion  of  the  building  was  intended 
to  bo  covered  by  some  uniform  covering — while 
again,  on  the  contrary,  the  careful  dressing  of 
the  surface,  would  do  away  with  such  an  idea. 
A large  quantity  of  colouring  has  been  exposed, 
and  an  interesting  series  of  shields  of  arms  of 
families  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood  on  the 
interior  wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave.  This 
removal  of  whitewash  and  restoration  of  the 
natural  design  both  as  regards  pillars,  roof,  and 
walls,  has  been  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  the 
work,  both  in  ohoir  and  nave.  Many  of  the 
beautiful  pillars  of  Purbeck  marble  were  found 
to  be  decayed  a great  deal  outside,  though  the 
heart  was  good  and  sound.  The  decayed  portions 
have  all  been  renewed,  and  an  idea  of  how  much 
labour  and  patience  has  been  involved  io  this  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  over  100  tons  of  marble 
were  so  employed  on  ten  pillars  in  the  ohoir. 
The  aaorarium  is,  of  course,  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  choir,  by  reason  of  the 
endeavours  that  have  been  made  to  render  it 
“ exceeding  magnifical.”  The  reredos,  which 
was  erected  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  at 
a cost  of  about  2 0001.,  is  well  known  to  be  the 
gift  of  Dr.  Blackall  and  Chancellor  Harington. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  work 
which  has  been  done,  and  of  the  carefully  elaborate 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed,  it  is 
mentioned  by  the  Exeter  Gazette  that  no  fewer 
than  1,300  new  pieces  have  been  placed  in  the 
sedilia  to  make  good  dilapidated  and  decayed 
parts  of  carvings  in  this  rare  and  valuable 
work,  which  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  Bishop’s  throne,  erected  ia  1312,  during 
the  time  of  Bishop  Stapeldon,  with  the  beauti- 
ful  carved  work,  has  been  cleansed.  Its  lofty 
piunaoled  canopy  rises  to  the  height  of  over 
50  ft.  Notice  may  be  taken  of  how  carefully 
the  new  inclosure  to  the  throne,  which  is  fitted  to 
acoommoOatetwo  cbaplains  as  well  as  the  bishop, 
has  been  made  to  barmontse  with  the  old  work, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  portraits  have 
been  revived  of  Bishops  WarelwaBt,Quivil,  Stapel- 
doD,  and  Grandisson,  of  which  traces  were  dis. 
covered  at  the  four  corners.  In  the  ooastruotion 
of  the  ohoir-stalls,  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley 
have  been  able  to  approach  olosely  to  the  old 
work  in  the  “ misereres,”  or  seats,  which  in  the 
chief  stalls  have  been  left  intact.  There  are 
forty. nine  stalls  now,  inclusive  of  the  four  at  the 
end  devoted  to  the  dean,  precentor,  obanoellor, 
and  treasurer,  which  are  respectively  sur- 
mounted  by  the  figures,  in  carved  oak,  of 
Bishops  Marshall,  Quivil,  Stapeldon,  and  Gran- 
disBon.  The  whole  of  the  stalls  are  of  the  finest, 
closest  • grained  oak,  canopied  and  pinnacled, 
and  richly  and  elaborately  carved  with  foliage  and 
figures  of  animals  and  men.  The  seats  of  the 
archdeacons  are  placed  in  the  posts  of  honour 
next  to  the  other  dignitaries;  the  priest-vicars 
are  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  mayor  and 
corporation  on  the  north  side.  Choir.stalls, 
furnished  with  handsome  book-rests  of  braes, 
and  stalls  for  the  families  of  the  cathedral 
clergy,  are  in  front  of  the  principal  stalls.  The 
brass  eagle  lectern,  and  the  handsome  carved 
footstool  (presented  by  Chancellor  Harington) 
form  no  unfitting  companions  to  the  beauiifnl 
alabaster  and  marble  pulpit,  which,  at  a great 
cost,  was  presented  for  the  ohoir  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Force,  the  chapter  clerk.  From  the  transepts  to 
the  throne  the  floor  is  laid  with  Godwin’s  tiles 
Sicilian  marble,  and  Pooombe  stone  j from  the 
throne  to  the  sanctuary  steps  Devon  shire  marble, 
Pocombe  stone,  and  tiles  are  used,  the  tiles 
bearing  on  them  the  arms  of  Bishops  Warelwast, 
Marshall,  Bfuere,  Bronescombe,  Quivil,  Bitton, 


Stapeldon,  Grandisson,  and  Oldham.  The  sanc- 
tuary steps  are  of  Plymouth  marble,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  floor  up  to  the  altar-rails 
maintains  the  character  of  increasing  liohnesa 
as  the  altar  is  approached,  being  composed  of 
Godwin’s  tiles,  Plymonth,  Anglesea,  Genoa,  and 
Sicilian  marble,  and  Cornish  porphyry,  designed 
in  twelve  ornamental  panels.  The  remainder  of 
the  floor  approaching  the  altar  is  of  specially 
designed  Godwin’s  tiles,  arranged  in  eight 
panels,  representing  prophets  and  evangelists. 
The  reredos  ia  at  either  side  Banked  with  wing, 
walls  of  polished  marble,  surmounted  by  a light 
iron  grille,  richly  gilded,  and  about  4 ft.  in 
height.  At  the  time  the  restoration  was  com- 
monced  in  the  choir,  one  of  the  main  objects 
avowed  was  to  give  more  room  for  the  wor- 
shippers, who  at  morning  service  were  restricted 
in  the  choir.  It  was  hoped  that  at  least  300 
additional  seats  would  be  gained  by  removing 
the  unsightly  briok  screens  at  the  back  of  the 
stalls,  and  throwing  open  the  choir  aisles,  so- 
that  persons  sitting  there  could  take  some  part 
in  the  worship  in  the  ohoir. 

In  the  chapels  the  work  of  restoration  has 
been  carried  on  as  thoroughly  as  anywhere  in- 
the  oathedral.  Roofs  have  been  re-coloured, 
pinnacles  and  delicate  carvings  of  screens  re- 
placed  where  dilapidated,  or  otherwise  injured, 
stonenork  and  carvings  alike  cleaned  and  restored 
to  their  natural  tint  and  form.  The  lady.obapel, 
now  one  of  the  glories  of  the  oathedral,  bad  been, 
up  till  nearly  forty  years  ago,  used  as  tho 
cathedral  library.  The  handsome  screen  has 
been  restored,  and  access  is  gained  throngh  gates 
of  polished  brass.  Devonshire  marble  and  en- 
cauBtio  tiles  form  the  floor.  The  magnificent 
east  window,  perhaps  the  best  in  the  oathedral, 
is  the  gift  of  Chancellor  Harington,  and  has  been 
execnted  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London, 
who  have  also  painted  the  reredos  beneath  it. 
The  principal  snbjects  in  the  window  are  Our 
Lord  enthroned  in  glory  as  the  King  of  the 
World,  wich  figrires  grouped  around  Him,  repre- 
senting the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Joseph,  the  Arch- 
angel Gabriel,  St.  John,  Joseph  of  Arimatbea, 
and  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  The  smaller  lights  of 
the  window  are  also  filled  with  subjects  connected 
with  the  life  of  Our  Saviour  on  earth,  snoh  ae 
the  Annunciation,  Nativity,  Crucifixion,  the 
Women  at  the  Tomb,  &o.  The  new  east  win. 
dow  in  St.  Gabriel’s  Chapel  is  in  memory  of 
the  late  Archdeacon  Freeman.  This  window  is 
elaborately  worked  out  in  rich  designs.  The 
tracery  ia  filled  with  the  monograms  of  SS. 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  with  figures 
of  angels.  The  principal  lights  depict  such 
subjects  as  the  appearance  of  the  Angel  to 
Zaoharias,  St.  Gabriel,  the  Annunciation,  the 
Maries  at  the  Tomb,  St.  John  at  Patmos.  Theie 
is  one  other  colonred  window  in  this  chapel, 
which  has  been  completed  by  Mr.  Drake,  of 
Exeter,  filled  with  the  glass  taken  out  of  the 
first-named,  and  re-arranged  in  pattern. 

In  the  transepts,  which  since  the  piercing  of 
the  screen  have  been  used  for  congregational 
purposes,  by  worshippers  unable  for  lack  of 
space  to  obtain  admission  to  the  ohoir,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  work  of  reparation  and 
cleansing,  and  the  decoration  of  the  bosaea 
underneath  the  towers,  in  harmony  with  the 
roof  of  the  choir,  several  special  works  have 
been  carried  out.  The  Chapel  of  St,  John  the 
Baptist,  in  the  south  transept,  has  been  fitted 
up  as  a vestry  for  the  priest- vicars,  aod  St.  Paul’s 
Chapel,  iu  the  north  transept,  as  a vestry  for  the 
vioars-ohoral.  The  Sylkes  chantry  in  the  north 
transept  has  also  undergone  restoration.  Other 
useful  improvements  iu  the  transepts  comprise  a 
new  chiming  apparatus,  which  was  ingenionsly 
constrocted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Luscombe.  But  the  most  important  work  to  the 
transepts  is  probably  the  window  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  which  has 
been  placed  in  the  south  transept  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell. 

The  nave  itself,  though  a very  large  area,  has 
necessarily  fewer  special  features  than  the  choir, 
and  consequently  the  work  in  it  has  chiefly 
been  oonfioed  to  cleansing  and  renovating  the 
pillars,  roofs,  walls,  carvings,  mouldings,  &c., 
aud  endeavouring  to  restore  it  to  tho  condition 
which  it  'ormerly  ooonpied  as  the  splendid  body 
of  an  arohitecturel  design  (of  which  the  choir  ia 
the  head)  of  singular  beanty  and  oompleteneaa. 
There  being  less  work  in  the  nave,  or  work  of  a 
less  expensive  character,  the  sum  expended  baa 
been  mnoh  less  than  that  on  the  ohoir,  viz,,  a 
little  under  10, COOL  The  removal  of  the  yellow 
wash  from  the  walls  has  brought  to  light  several 
interesting  traces  of  ancient  decorations.  On 
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the  west  wall,  at  eaob  side  of  the  great  door, 
exteDsive  fresco  remains  are  to  be  seoo,  bni  the 
work  is  decayed,  and  the  sabjeots  uodis* 
tioguishable.  Mr.  R.  Dymond,  F.S.A..,  has 
nnder  his  attei.tioD  some  heraldic  bearings, 
rather  more  distinct,  which  hare  been  found 
nnder  the  windows  of  the  south  aisle  j and  on 
the  wall  over  the  north  porch  fragments  of  an 
elaborate  fresco  have  been  bronght  to  light, 
including  one  clear  and  distinct  figure  of  a 
cherub.  More  important  discoreries  were  foand 
on  the  removal  of  the  colour- wash  from  the  walls 
of  this  north  porch. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  nave  is  the  new 
pulpit,  which  was  erected  by  a few  friends  in 
memory  of  Bishop  Patteson  (Bishop  of  Mela- 
nesia),  who  lost  his  life  while  engaged  in  his 
sacred  work  at  the  Island  of  Nukapu,  in  1871. 
I he  pulpit  contains  three  sculptured  panels, 
exhibiting—first,  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Alban, 
drat  British  martyr;  secondly,  the  Embarkation 
ot  bt.  Boniface,  “The  Apostle  of  Germany,” 
wdose  missionary  labours  were  so  snoceseful  in 
that  country  ; and  thirdly,  in  the  centre  panel, 
IB  represented  the  placing  of  the  body  of  Bishop 
Patteson  m a canoe  by  the  natives  of  Nukapu. 
ine  pulpit  also  contains,  in  the  niches  between 
the  panels,  carved  figures  of  St.  Paul,  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  St.  Stephen.  With  the  exoep. 
tion  of  four  Devonshire  marble  shafts  among  the 
clustered  columns  of  the  base,  the  pulpit  is 
erected  entirely  of  yellow  Mansfield  stone.  The 
Gonlptures  are  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  but 
Mr.  Luscombe  has  made  and  erected  the  pulpit 
from  the  designs  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 
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THE  STEPHENSON  MEMORIAL  HALL, 
CHESTERFIELD. 

The  MarqniB  of  Hartioglon  laid  the  first  stooe 
of  the  SiepheDBon  Memorial  Hall,  OheBterfield 
Oh  the  1,  eh  ioBt.  The  hall,  with  its  appoint- 
menta,  is  expected  to  cost  at  least  13,0001.  The 
building,  which  is  Gothic  in  stjle,  will  bo  con. 
stmoted  of  brickwork,  relie.ed  with  stone  dres. 
sings,  and  is  situated  at  thojunction  of  Corpora. 
tion-Btreet  and  St.  Marj’s-gate.  In  general 
arrangement  it  is  dirided  into  8eoeionB%one 
comprising  the  free  library  and  soienoe  and  art 
schools,  ,s  termed  the  - Institnte  ” portion,— 
te.ng  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Derbyshire 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Mechanical  Engineers,— 
and  the  other,  the  public  hall  with  its  aooos. 
sotioB,  the  Pablio Hall”  portion.  The  entrahoe 
to  the  Institute  portion  is  in  Corporation.atreet, 
beneath  the  tower.  The  ground  floor  ia  reached 
by  a abort  flight  of  steps,  and  oonsista  of  a read, 
mg.room  3i  ft.  by  36  It.,  library  38  ft.  by  21  ft 
leotnre.hall  40  ft.  by  33  ft.,  and  two  class-rooms; 
the  first  floor  is  devoted  to  aoience  and  art 
teaching,  and  oonsista  of  a laboratory,  elemen. 
tary  art.toaohing  room,  advanced  art-teaohing 
TOomB,niodolling.room,  masters’ room,  store-room 
for  models,  and  museum.  In  the  basement  floor 
are  placed  the  keeper’s  rooms,  store-room,  serving, 
room,  lavatory,  and  heating-chamber.  TCe 
principal  entrance  to  the  public  hall  portion  ie 
m torporation-street,  a second  entrance  beino- 
provided  in  Baok.iane;  accesB  to  the  gallery 
being  obtained  from  each.  The  hall  ia  68  ft.  by 
47  ft  and  including  the  gallery,  which  ia  con. 
tmued  round  three  sides,  contains  seats  for  900 
people.  There  are  two  retiring-rooms  to  be  used 
as  committee-rooms  and  ance-rooms  for  the 
artiBta,  having  a special  entrance.  The  hot-water 
system  of  heating  will  be  adopted,  and  thorough 
ventilation  will  be  obtained  by  means  of  shafts 
from  each  room,  connected  with  a main  shaft, 
m which  a current  of  air  is  inducted  by  the 
waste  heat  from  the  boiler.  The  arobitects  are 
Messrs.  Smith  & Woodhouse,  of  Manchester. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  BUILDING 
ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  19ch  inat.,  Mr.  J.  Runtz  proposed 
the  following  resolutioo:—- That  it  be  referred 
to  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee 
to  consider  and  report  what  amendments  are 
urgently  required  in  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act,  1855,  the  Metropolis  Management  Act, 
1855,  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same  respec- 
tively, with  respect  to  houses  and  buildings,  and 
especially  to  report  what  amendments  are  de- 
sirable  with  reference  to  the  width  of  roads, 
foundations  of  houses,  buildings,  and  erections, 
and  recovery  of  expenses  relating  to  dangerous 
structures,  with  power  to  instruct  oouDsel  to 
settle  any  Bill.”  The  mover  said  he  did  not 
propose  to  go  into  the  question,  but  he  might 
state  briefly  that  at  the  present  time  there  was 
no  law  affecting  the  subject  of  the  foondation  of 
houses,  and  considerable  mischief  had  resulted 
in  oonsequenoe  of  the  prooeediogs  of  the  builders 
in  digging  out  the  gravel,  and  building  on  refuse 
and  rubbish. 

Mr.  Selway  seconded  the  motion,  and  after 
some  remarks  from  Mr.  Dresaer-Rogers  and  Mr. 
Fell,  it  was  pot  and  carried. 


accommodation,  excepting  the  children’s  hospital 
have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  uodei 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Jackson 
& Son,  arofaiteots,  Belfast.  The  contractors 
being  Messrs.  H.  & J.  Martin,  Mr.  James  Martic 
having  the  personal  supervision  of  the  works 
under  the  contractors.  The  children’s  hospital, 
which  was  erected  some  time  since,  is  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  T.  Hevey,  architect. 


MESSRS.  REID  & CO.’S  BREWERY. 
This  large  new  building,  extending  as  it  does 


from  Gray’s. inn-road  on  the  west,  to  within  a 
few  yards  of  Farringdon-street  on  the  east,  is 
now  drawing  near  its  completion.  The  fixing  of 
the  machinery,  prodigious  vats,  and  general 
plant,  which  is  on  a scale  of  great  magnitude, 
has  already  been  disposed  of.  The  builders  are 
Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  & Co.,  Gray’e-inn-road.  The 
whole  of  the  telegraph  work,  comprising  ordinary 
telegraph  communication,  complete  system  of 
fire-alarms,  lightning  conductors,  tell-tales,  re- 
gistering  apparatus,  electric  bells,  and  indicating 
instrnments  forvarions  purposes,  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Francis  A Co.,  of  the  E’igle  Tele- 
graph  Works.  The  same  firm,  we  are  told,  are 
also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  similar 
arrangements  for  the  New  Law  Courts. 


CONVALESCENT  HOME,  BELFAST. 


Windows.— -At  the  Ecclesiastical  Art-Exhibi- 
tion,  in  oonjunctioQ  with  the  Church  Congress  at 
Croydon  last  week,  Messrs.  S.  Belham  & Co. 
exhibited  a window  executed  by  them  for  Sun- 
nmgwell  Church,  near  Abingdon,  Berkshire, 
^om  designs  by  Mr.  Seddon,  architect,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy,  artist.  This  comprised  a representa- 
of  the  Infant  Saviour  by 
the  Magi,  in  three  compartments  in  the  upper 
part,  and  of  our  Lord  bearing  the  Cross,  with 
tot.  Ann  on  the  left  side  and  St.  Mary  on  the 
right.  Messrs.  Belham  also  exhibited  specimens 
of  “o^jo  executed  in  Rust’s  glass,  mosaic  and 
modelled  and  coloured  stoneware  from  Messrs. 
Bailey  a Potteries  of  Fulham,  and  a mantel, 
piece  of  their  own  manufacture,  with  a panel  of 
mosaic  inserted  therein. 


The  memorial-stone  of  the  convalescent  Home 
on  the  Throne  Lands,  Belfast,  was  laid  on  the 
IStb  inst.  by  Sir  Richard  Wallace.  The  building, 
which  ia  completed,  occupies  a commanding  site 
CD  the  lower  escarpment  of  the  Cave-hill,  having 
a full  view  of  the  Belfast  Longh,  County  Down 
Coast,  and  Carraoney  hills.  The  cost  of  the 
entire  block  of  buildings,  comprising  the  conva- 
lescent  homo  and  children’s  hospital,  amounted 
to  about  1’1,OOOL  The  style  is  Gothic,  and  the 
materials  used  consist  chiefly  of  red  perforated 
bricks,  with  black  brick  string-courses  and  bauds. 
The  dressings  are  of  white  sandstone,  from  the 
Scrabo  quarries,  county  Down.  The  building  is 
divided  into  two  departments,  that  situated  on 
the  right  being  devoted  to  the  children’s  hos- 
pital, and  that  on  the  left  to  the  convalescent 
home.  The  former  branch  of  the  establishment 
will  afford  accommodation  for  thirty. two  children 
and  the  latter  for  upwards  of  thirty  patients! 
Tnis  is  the  existing  accommodation;  but  it  is 
intended  to  enlarge  the  plan,  so  that  upwards  of 
100  patients  in  the  aggregate  will  eventually  be 
provided  for.  Special  provision  has  been  made 
by  the  architect  in  planning  the  building  for  the 
accommodati-^n  of  ten  patients  of  the  class  who 
pay  for  their  own  attendance.  These  wards  or 
rooms  supply  a want  which  has  been  long  felt  in 
Belfast  by  the  middle  class  of  the  community. 
The  entire  buildings  are  spread  over  an  area  of 
abonb  half  an  acre.  The  children’s  wing  is  about 
160  ft.  long  by  36  ft,  in  width,  and  comprises,  on 
the  ground-plan,  two  large  dormitories,  matron’s 
and  nurses’  bedrooms,  board  room,  paotries 
water-closets,  &o.,  and  the  upper,  or  chamber 
plan,  is  principally  for  dormitory  aocommoda- 
tion.  The  convalescent  home,  which  occupies 
the  left  of  the  block  of  buildings,  is  divided  into 
various  departments,  provision  having  been 
made  on  the  ground-floor  for  adispensary,  surgery, 
major  and  minor  dormitories,  and  extensive 
culinary  offices  (the  latter  consisting  of  kitchen, 
30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  pantry,  dairy,  larder,  knife-room! 
meal.houee,  store-room,  &o.),  with  basement 
accommodation  underneath,  such  as  fuel  and 
provision  stores,  &o.  A spacious  corridor,  240  ft. 
iu  length,  extends  from  one  end  of  the  block  to 
the  other.  This  corridor  is  10  ft.  in  width,  and 
18  ft.  in  height.  The  works,  comprising  all  the 


ARCHfTECTURAL  DESIGNS  IN  THE  ! 

PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

A ifEMOR.tNDUM  has  been  prepared  by  thei 
Paris  Exhibition  (1878)  Architectural  Commttteei 
of  the  Institnte  of  British  Architects,  for  thei 
information  of  architects  who  may  be  desiroasi 
of  exhibiting  drawings,  &o.,  at  the  forthcoming, 
International  Exhibition  in  Paris.  Mr.  T. 
Roger  Smith,  who  acts  as  honorary  secretary,) 
will  forward  forms  of  application  for  space  and' 
any  further  information  desired  to  any  architects  ' 
who  may  write  to  him  at  the  rooms  of  the  ^ 
Institnte. 

The  w<  rks  of  art  admissible  to  the  Exhibition  i 
are  those  of  French  or  foreign  artists,  executed  • 
since  Ist  Msy,  1867.  But  H.R  H.  ths  Prince  t 
of  Wales,  president,  has  obtained  tbe  following  ^ 
exception  to  this  rule: — All  works  exeoubed  be- 
fore the  let  January,  1867,  by  living  artists,  or  i 
by  artists  deceased  since  that  date,  can  be  ex- 
hibited, subject  to  the  condition  of  bearing  a 
label  with  the  date  of  execution  and  the  words  ; 
“ Hors  Concours  ” as  being  excluded  from  com-  . 
petition.  The  works  of  art  mentioned  include  : 
architectural  drawings  and  models,  and  resto-  • 
rations  baaed  upon  existing  ruins  or  documents. 


PRIZES  GIVEN  BY  THE  MANCHESTER 
SOCIETY  OP  ARCHITECrS. 

We  have  received  the  committee’s  report  on 
the  drawings  and  sketches  submicted  by  students 
and  assistants  in  competition  for  the  prizes 
offered  by  and  through  tbe  sooiety.  The  com- 
mittee  regret  that  so  few  students  have  availed 
themselves  of  tbe  opportunities  offered  by  the 
society.  They  say,  nevertheless:  — 

“Tonr  committee  have  examined  the  difTerent  sketches 
id  drawings  aubmiited,  and,  with  a few  exceptions,  lind 
em  executed  m a carelal  and  highly  creditable  manner, 
lose  of  the  Manchester  Caihedrai,  by  John  N.  Horsfleld, 
_.  c most  excellent  io  all  respeca  ; and  your  committee, 
while  regretting  tha'  there  was  no  other  competitor,  bare 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  that  the  prize  be  giyen  to 
him. 

The  sketches  of  tbe  Assize  Courts  sabroitted  by 
Alexander  Bond  are  not  oJ  the  character  or  merit  which 
your  committee  think  the  prize  warrants,  and  they  hardly 
feel  jufitified  in  recommending  that  it  be  awarded  to  him, 
but.  in  consideration  of  his  industry  and  tbe  short  time 
during  which  he  has  been  nnderarticies,  they  suggest  that 
a prize  of  the  value  of  21.  2s.  be  tiven  to  him. 

The  set  of  measured  drawings  of  the  old  Town  Hall, 
Manchester,  submitted  by  Peter  Hesketb,  are  carefully 
and  nesiJy  drawn,  and  are  highly  creditable  to  him  on  the 
whole,  and  the  committee  consider  that  he  is  fairly  entitled 
to  the  prize." 

They  award  various  other  prizes  in  addition. 


A LINE  OF  FRONT  DISPUTE. 

CLAPHAM. 

At  the  meeting  of  tbe  Wandsworth  District 
Board  of  Works,  last  week,  Mr.  H.  J.  Brashier, 
builder,  attended  the  Board  to  show  cause  why 
a building  which  he  had  erected  in  James-street, 
Clapbam,  should  not  be  removed  in  oonseqneoce 
of  his  having  advanced  beyond  the  general  line 
of  frontage.  Mr.  Brashier  produced  a fihotograph 
which  be  contended  proved  that  he  had  nob  gone 
beyond  the  general  frontage  line,  but  the  chair- 
man intimated  that  tbe  photograph  did  nothing 
of  the  kind,  and  an  animated  dispute  between 
them  followed,  tbe  chairman  observing  that  the 
Board  was  quite  aware  of  the  elevation,  and  that 
tbe  building  bad  been  commenced  without  the 
proper  notice  having  been  given.  He  also 
intimated  to  Mr.  Brashier  that  the  Board  required 
him  to  take  it  down,  whereupon  Mr.  Brashier 
expressed  bis  nnwillingDess  to  do  so,  stating 
that  be  had  received  notice  from  tbe  freeholder 
not  to  remove  the  building,  inasmuch  as  by 
doing  so  he  would  break  a covenant  in  the  lease. 
The  chairman  said  if  be  did  not  remove  it  the 
Board  would  take  proceedings.  Time  would  be 
given  for  that  purpose,  and  if  nob  then  done  tbe 
Board  would  demolish  it  themselves.  Mr. 
Brashier  replied  that  he  certainly  should  not  do 
so,  and  he  warned  tbe  Board  that  if  they 
demolished  it,  they  would  do  it  on  their  own 
respoosibility  and  at  their  owe  risk. 
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THE  WAR  OP  CAPITAL  AND 
ANTI-CAPITAL. 

AN  ANSWEE  TO  SIE  EDilUND  BECliETT.* 

Sir, — If  a few  facta  of  the  following  kind 
ooald  be  known  bo  persona  like  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett,  I venture  to  think  they  would  not  all 
find  the  decline  of  workmanship  and  of  “ working 
will,”  that  BO  justly  alarm  him  and  Carlyle,  and 
all  patriotic  people,  qnite  so  mysterious  as  he 
does. 

When  the  late  fitienne  Leclaire,  master  bonse 
finisher  of  Paris,  above  forty  years  ago,  succeeded 
to  his  father’s  business,  emph^ying,  [ think,  some 
fifty  men,  he  found,  exactly  like  Sir  Edmond’s 
” first-rate  builder,”  his  continual  remonstrances 
at  “acts  of  gross  carelessness”  met  by  tbt- 
same  true  and  obviously  sufficient  answer, — 
they  were  ” not  paid  for  thinking,”  and  perhaps 
I added,  as  they  might,  that  already  they  gave 
I him  “ better  than  the  worst  that  oould  be  paid 
I for.”  Hereupon  he  did  not  complain  to  the 
oonntry,  or  lecture  all  workmen  on  the  sbabbi- 
' ness  of  counting  just  what  is  paid  for,  or  not 
giving  society  more  unstinted  alms ; but  he  was 
equal  to  the  logic  of  considering  whose  fault  it 
was  if  care  required  was  nob  paid  for,  and  in- 
ferring  that,  if  they  were  to  think,  they  -must 
and  should  be  paid  for  thinking,  and  propor- 
tionally to  results  thereof.  So  the  next  step 
was  to  devise  how, — crudely  at  fii'st,  bub  yearly 
juster  and  juscer  modes  of  payment  by  results. 
Now  remonstrances  ceased  ti>  be  needed  as  soon 
as  the  famous  answer  became  nnmakeable;  bis 
business  improved  and  grew  for  more  than  a 
generation.  He  died  in  1871,  employerof  about 
six  times  as  many  bands  as  his  father;  and  if 
Sir  Edmond  examines  their  workmanship  he 
will  find  no  decline  of  quality  at  any  time. 

The  secret  was  that  in  nit  this,  while  growing 
sixfold  richer  by  the  usury  of  this  stock,  and 
constantly  gaining,  too,  more  mastery  over  the 
hands,  Leclaire  bad  soon  qnite  ceased  to  be  a 
capitalist.  Never  was  he  called  one,  for  his 
stock  and  gains  were  reckoned  and  regulated  so 
differently,  nay,  oppositely,  to  all  capitalist  ways 
and  principles,  that  I can  only  call  them  his  anti- 
capital.  The  honesty  of  thought  above  hinted 
at  is  totally  incompatible  with  oapitalistry. 
Capital  and  workmen  have  opposite  interests. 
Autioapital  and  workmen  have  same  interest. 
In  other  words,  a capitalist  is  one  wbo  bas  ohoaeu 
to  make  his  interest  antihnman.  An  anticapital iat 
obooees  that  his  interest  shall  not  be  antibuuian. 
Another  small  difference  is  that  the  one  chooses 
open  accounts  ; the  other,  secret  ones.  The  one 
aooouutant  works  in  light;  the  other,  like 
burglars  and  nocturnal  vermin,  in  darkuesp. 
Yet  another  contrast ; under  antioapital  all  work 
and  “working  will”  steadily  improve,  but  nnder 
capital  constantly  deteriorate.  Nothing  is  more 
marvellous  or  creditable  than  the  slowness  of 
this  decline  among  ns,  for  Sir  Edmund  admits 
the  possibility,  I suppose,  at  any  time  he  has 
known,  of  obtaining,  by  some  trouble  or  expense, 
work  equal  to  the  average  work  of  several  years 
earlier;  which  possibility  I call  the  greatest 
marvel  in  Eneland. 

When  the  Tivies  wrote,  and  Mr.  Potter  quoted, 
that  “ the  masters  wish  to  reduce  wages,  and 
thus  to  increase  their  own  share  of  the  gaiop,  by 
the  amount  they  withhold  from  the  men”;  I beg 
to  remark,  the  Times  described  the  way  of  none 
but  capitalist  masters  ; or,  rather,  that  the  former 
word  alone  should  have  been  used.  For,  after 
aH,  are  capitalists  ever  really  masters  ? Who 
decides  what  manner  of  machine  or  hand-made 
bricks  your  capitalists,  or  Qaecn,  or  Parliament 
shall  be  able  to  have  P or  whether  wrought  stone 
may  be  carried  into  Manchester  ? You  see  (by  a 
hundred  such  cases)  that  if  capital  be  “ master,” 
it  has  to  give  mobs  of  its  most  imbruted  helotry 
the  place  of  master’s  master ! Now,  Leclaire, 
by  turning  bis  father’s  capital  into  anticapital, 
became,  because  no  capitalist,  verily  a master. 
For  these  two  oharaoters  iu  their  fulness,  yon 
will  find  to  be  incompatible,  and  exclude  each 
other. 

My  capital  (if  I owned  any)  would  be  value 
employed  in  fetching  me  whatever  it  oould  of 
poorer  men’s  earninKS,  or,  as  Locke  said  (in  bis 
“Essay  on  Interest”),  “transferring  the  profit, 
that  is  the  fruit  of  one  man’s  labour  into  another 
man’s  pocket.”  I have  nothing  knowingly  so 
basely  misused,  but  1 have  what  has  to  be  em- 
ployed in  hindering  richer  men  thus  pocketing 

* We  cannot  process  to  agree  with  the  writer  of  this  in 
ftU  hie  opinione,  hut  he  baa  well  earoed  aa  a thinker  a right 
to  be  beard,  and  the  ofier  with  which  the  letter  concludee 
places  it  oa  a dilToient  footing  from  some  otheiB  we  have 
received. 


earnings  of  mine.  Anything,  then,  perverted  in 
the  former  way  being  termed  capital,  what  can 
I call  the  latter  but  anti-capital  ? If  I hold 
some  Government  stock,  whose  dividends  do  not 
cover,  or  do  but  exactly  cover  my  outgoing  rates, 
ground-rent,  and  all  taxes,  direct  or  indirect, 
that  is  all  anti-capital ; but  if  I then  purchase 
more  stock,  so  as  to  derive  income  beyond  those 
outgoings,  I am  guilty  of  capitalism,  this  latter 
stock  alone  being  capital.  Thus,  investments 
both  equally  to  my  profit  may  socially  be  so 
radically  opposed  that  all  the  use  of  one  is  to 
prevent  or  undo  the  other's  effects.  No  capital 
is  really  a man’s  property  or  tool,  but  all  is  the 
Devil’s  (of  wboee  existence  it  is  the  chief 
proof), — its  devilish  nightwork,  the  juggling 
away  earning  from  earner  to  non-earner, — and 
all  anti-capital  is  employed  in  hindering  such 
transfer. 

But  leaving  the  little.known,  though  readily, 
knowable  oaseof  Parisian  Leclaire,  I would  refer 
to  a remote,  but  the  largest  and  most  widely 
told  case.  In  everybody’s  bands,  in  the  book 
esteemed  your  very  oldest,  and  the  life-story- 
most  told  upon  earth,  we  may  read  in  chapter  47 
of  the  richest  monopolist  on  record,  not,  indeed, 
biggest  specie-bolder,  but  richest  in  the  exact 
way  capitalists  desire.  Quite  unlike  Solomon’s 
making  “ silver  to  be  as  stones,”  this  Pharaoh  is 
famine-made  sole  stockbroker  among  paupers. 
Splendid  and  unlimited  opportunity  for  capi. 
talism  ! Will  he  not  found  the  ever  so  many  per 
cent.  Consols,  and  initiate  our  glorious  “ strike 
and  lock-out"  system  for  ever?  On  the  con- 
trary, his  “ miraculous  Hebrew  Premier  " (for  he 
happened  to  resemble  us  in  such  a possession), 
gets  him  to  do  exactly  like  simpleton  Leclaire, — 
and  by  a partnership  with  all  the  laboarers, 
making  his  and  their  interests  one,  to  exclude  all 
possible  “ quarrels  over  the  division  of  tbe  joint 
spoil”;  the  phrases  “division”  and  “share” 
being  not  as  now,  newspaper  juggling  words,  but 
actualities.  And  this  so  successfully  that,  says 
the  Genesis  writer,  professedly  six  centnries 
later  (when  there  was  a king  in  Israel,  xxxvi.  31) 
the  exact  ratio  of  division  subsisted  unaltered 
“ unto  this  day.” 

That  premier’s  name  was  “Saviour  of  Society” 
(Zaphnath-paaueab),  and  every  user  of  anti- 
oapital, like  him,  bis  king,  or  Leolaire,  is  entitled 
to  tbe  holy  socialist  name,  as  helping  or  building 
human  society,  which  every  the  beat  capitalist  is 
actively  burning  down  at  all  points.  But  if  we 
are  told  the  legend  is  unbistorio,  does  that 
deprive  us  of  the  reason  ? Your  Bible-smashing 
cornea  too  late.  What  if  Egypt  was  never,  as 
the  story  implies,  made  for  a long  time  too  hot 
for  capitalists  ? Do  you  think  we  readers,  our 
millions,  can  be  stopped  learning  from  it,  to  be 
fully  resolved  on  seeing  England  made  so  by 
and  by  ? Onoe  there  be  that  whose  name  is 
another  of  your  conjuring  words,  “Popular 
Representation,”  that,  as  Mr.  Greg  warns  you, 
England  has  not  seen  for  many  a oentnry,  and 
qniokly  as  ever  she  cleared  herself,  in  turn,  of 
friars,  highwaymen,  and  other  broods  of  night, 
once  swarming  enough,  she  will  cease  to  harbour 
capitalists.  I never  beard,  til!  Sir  Edmond 
Beckett  told  us,  of  any  one  olassing  these  “ with 
kings  and  priests”;  bat  if  kings,  priests,  or 
baronets  like  to  class  themselves  in  such  oom- 
pany, — well,  it  is  their  affair.  We  meau  to  be 
shut  of  capital,  and  of  capital’s  friends,  be  they 
kings  or  what  not.  And  then,  but  not  sooner, 
may  he  see  his  hoped-for  check  to  the  decline  of 
workmanship.  For  no  prophecy  was  ever  truer 
than  this  from  Chelsea,  ten  years  ago, — “it  is 
certain  (though  widely  unknown)  servantship, 
on  the  nomadic  principle,  at  the  rate  of  so  many 
shillings  per  day,  cannot  be  other  than  mis- 
done.” 

And  no  greater  mistake  proba’oly  was  ever 
made  than  Sir  Edmund’s,  that  even  tbe  least 
“frantic”  of  us  may  be  told  any  more  “ with 
advantage  that  a capitalist  is  only  (!)  a man  who 
has  not  spent  all  that  he  ever  bad.”  The  veriest 
muddlepates  are  now  rather  too  old  for  that  oft- 
repeated  (as  they  call  it)  “stupendous  whopper”; 
and  he  oaunot  but  see,  on  giving  it  a minate’s 
thought,  that  no  less  mouatroos  than  saying  a 
mnrderer  is  only  a man  not  destitute  of  weapons, 
most  it  to  be  to  ascribe  to  the  mere  touch  of  six- 
pences power  to  turn  a creature  of  God  into  a 
capitalist ! Plenty  cau  hold,  he  may  be  sure, 
tbousands  of  sixpences,  without  being  sunk 
thereby  low  enongh  to  make  capital  of  them. 
Does  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  (or  baud) 
BO  defile  a man?  By  no  means.  Capitalist 
makes  capital,  not  the  reverse.  From  within, 
out  of  the  heart,  proceeds  what  can  alone  turn 
wealth  into  “ illtb,”  as  Raskin  terms  it.  Can 


sixpences  or  aught  become  capital  till  fallen  into 
the  paw  of  some  creature  already  inwardly  a 
capitalist  ? 

The  same  prophecy  above  quoted  says, — 

“ Speech  issuing  in  no  deed  is  hateful  and  con- 
temptible.” I would  invite  Sir  Edmund,  then,  to 
join  in  some  humble  undermining  of  the  evil.  I 
will  do  what  little  I can — undertake  to  contri- 
bute 1,0001.,  if  he,  or  any  number  of  workmen, 
all  of  one  trade,  will  make  up  other  5,0001.  to 
start  the  first  of  the  joint-stock  companies  that 
must  get  their  usnry  by  anti-capital  instead  of 
by  capital,  if  England  is  to  live.  Our  name, 
imitating  tbe  “ Saint  Georges,”  may  be  ‘‘Sinner 
Pharaoh’ s Company,  for  recovering  true  work, 
manship  by  exoluding  capitalists.”  We  shall 
meet  with  no  such  registration  difficulties  as  the 
modern  St.  George,  because  ours  is  to  be,  unlike 
his,  a strictly  trading  company  for  profit ; our 
exemplar  nob  being  recorded  to  have  either 
received  or  given  alms,  so  that  neither  will  our 
company. 

Whoever  may  deign  to  advise  on  this  will 
please  to  write  out  and  send  me  these  two 
engagements : — 

“ 1.  I will  claim  no  greater  voice  in  this  com. 
pany's  management  than  proportional  to  each 
one’s  ioveetments,  each  divided  by  the  number  of 
complete  half-years  between  1876  and  the  time 
of  investing. 

2.  (The  Holy  Creed.) — ‘Pharaoh’s  usury  was 
good  usury’  (Gen.  xlvii.  24),  with  which  I will 
be  content;  and  will  get  no  other  gain  of  the 
poorer  members’  labours,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
all  my  capital  if  detected.” 

We  shall  be  opener  than  Sfc.  George  in  matter 
of  faith,  because  as  much  as  is  known  of 
Pharaoh’s  is  fixed  of  ours,  and  no  more;  or,, 
rather,  as  much  as  can  be  found  in  our  text, 
chapter,  which,  though  one  of  the  longest  in 
Genesis,  may  surprise  some  by  the  fact  of  no 
more  alluding  than  the  strictest  Comtist  to  any 
greater  being  than  humanity. 

Pfoposf'd  inscription  for  the  obelisk  base  : — 

“ 2Iy  3!aster  took  hut  a Fifth  of  their  People's 
Earnings  to  govern,  employ,  direct,  and  defend 
them"  Edwd.  L.  Gakbett. 


PEERAGE  PROPERTY. 

Sia. — In  former  times  I have,  by  your  kiud  permission, 
called  public  attention  to  tbe  ‘‘  land  question,''  and  1 
therefore  feel  much  interested  in  the  discussion  originated 
on  the  above  subj-ct  by  Mr.  George  Mitchell.  It  canuot 
be  doubted  tbai  tie  is,  in  the  main,  right  in  his  argument, 
althougn  for  want  of  tbe  exact  figure-*  he  has  laid  himself 
open  to  the  strictures  of  the  Messrs.  Powell,  whose  letter, 
though  hos'ile,  is  decidedly  temperate  and  unargumenta- 
tive.  To  assist  in  a fair  understanding  of  tbe  matter,  in 
so  far  at  least  as  Scotland  is  concerned.  1 propose  to  quota 

a few  figures  from  tbe  *'  Domesday  Bouk  of  Scotland," a 

buok  issued  by  the  Government,  and  correct  probably,  in 
so  far  aa  it  relates  to  tbe  land  in  actnal  possession,  bnt, 
like  its  fellow  rela'ing  to  England,  so  manifestly  wrong  in 
that  it  classifies  all  lessebolders  of  ninety-nine  years  and 
upwards  as  proprietors,  although  their  holdings  may  be  of 
no  greater  extent  than  Mr.  Mitobell's  family-grave  iu 
Brompton  Cemetery,  or  the  little  plot  ol  land  on  which  he 
has  built  bis  dnelling-bouee,  and  which  will  revert  to  tbo 
ground  lan-'lcrd,  house  and  all,  at  the  end  of  his  lease. 
Tbe  etfect  of  this  classification  is  Co  add  immensely  to  the 
numbers  of  so-called  proprietors,  and  to  reduce  the 
acresgn  of  those  in  tbe  list  who  have  thus  let  off  their 
land.  In  no  case,  therefore,  has  any  person  less  than  the 
acreage  set  against  his  name,  but  be  may.  aud  if  bis  land 
is  partly  in  towns,  will,  have  considerably  more.  The 
figures  are  as  follow  : — 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  1,326,322 ‘acres 

Sir  J.  and  Mr.  A.  Matheson  626,503  ,, 

Earl  of  Brettdalbana  437,696 

Duke  ot  Buecleugh -433,183  „ 

Earl  of  Seafield 306,(100  ,, 

Mr.  Evan  Baillie 300,000  ,, 

Earlofytair 270,000  „ 

Duke  of  Richmond 255,000  „ 

Du»e  of  Atholle  194,000  ,, 

Duke  of  Tlamilcon  183,000  „ 

Duke  of  Argyll 175,000  „ 

Sir  E.  Mackenzie  of  Gairloch 164,680  „ 

Macleod  of  Maoleod  111,700  „ 

Earl  of  Dalhousie  136,000  ,, 

Lord  Macdonald  130,000  ,, 

The  Mackintosh  124,000  ,, 

Earl  of  Fife  113,000  „ 

SirC. ‘VV.  Ross 110,-400  „ 

Cameron  of  Locbiel  109,500  „ 

Duke  of  Portland 106,000  „ 

Sir  G.  M.  Grant  103,000  „ 

Total 5,743,681  „ 

"With  two  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  persons  in  the 
above  list  belong  to  the  peerage,  and  deducting  the  land 
held  by  those  two,  we  find  that  twenty-one  men  own  nearly 
one-third,  and  one  man  and  hia  wife  own  more  than  a 
fifteenth  of  the  whole  of  the  land  in  Scotland  j 106  persons 
own  9,350,884  aorfis,— nearly  half  the  extent  of  Scotland, 
-—not  one  of  whom  has  less  than  20,0u0  acres,  and  most 
of  these  belong  to  the  peerage.  How  they  became  pos- 
sessed of  these  enormous  properties  I am  not  now  too 
curiously  about  to  inquire,  but  the  frequent  recurrence  of- 
pnrely  Scotch  names  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  right 
of  the  chiefs  of  clans  to  a part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
had  somehow  hardened  in  time  to  the  possession  of  the 
soil  itself. 

The  annual  valne  of  these  immense  estates  is,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  estimated  at  a very  low  figure,  that  of 
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the  Duke  of  fatherland  being  set  down  at  Is.  per  acre 
Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  advantBge  of  seeing  hi» 
well-known  face  as  he  has  been  wilolj  careering  through 
the  streets  of  London  on  a fire-enaine,  will  need  no 
assurance  that  the  Duke  is  a man  of  wonderful  energy, 
and  this  energy  he  displays  in  the  management  of  his 
estates.  As  much  cannot  be  said  of  most  of  the  other 
large  proprietors,  who  are  content  to  get  as  much  out  of 
their  life  interest  as  possible;  but  the  Duke's  estate  is  so 
large  that  be  can  no  more  cultivate  it  than  be  can  pay  the 
national  Deb' ; and  yet  he  cannot  sell  it,  and  the  leasing 
o'  it  is  nsnally  on  such  terms  that  few  can  touch  it,  so 
that,  like  the  dog  iu  the  manger,  these  proprietors  cannot 
enjoy  their  estates  themselves,  and  they  can  and  do  pre- 
vent others.  Capitalists  wilt  not  touch  them,  because 
they  have  no  security,  and  poor  men  are  constantly  emi- 
grating to  lands  where  they  may  find  a constant  supply 
of  meat,  instead  of  the  perennial  scarcity  of  oatmeal  they 
are  subject  to  at  home.  This  condition  of  things  keeps 
down  cultivation  and  improvement  generally.  Just  fancy 
what  an  alteration  would  soon  take  place  if  the  law  or 
custom  of  primogeniture  and  entail  were  aboli-hed,  and 
these  estates  became  divided  among  families  of  relations 
who  have  to  be  provided  for  in  ocher  ways  by  a grateful 
country.  If  in  addition  tenures  in  perpetuity  were 
granted,  both  fir  the  surface  and  for  minerals,  there 
would  grow  up  rights  subordinate  to  the  chief  which 
would  change  the  whole  condition  of  things.  Instead  of 
as  at  present,  when  a once  populous  country  of  hardy, 
frugal,  and  warlike  people  is  denuded  of  its  population, 
and  the  country  given  over  to  the  cultivation  of  the  deer 
(and  a most  expensive  production  it  has  proved  to  be), 
we  should,  under  the  altered  conditions,  find  that  Scotch- 
men,— whose  reluctance  to  go  back  to  their  native  land  is 
now  proverbial,— would  flocB  back  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  what  is  now  a desert  would  become  more 
populous  than  ever.  Think  of  the  amount  of  building  of 
all  kinds  that  would  then  be  required. 

The  same  condition  of  things  obtains  in  England,  but  in 
a less  degree,  and  it  behoves  every  one  who  has  the 
interest  of  hie  country  at  heart  to  endeavoor  to  alter  it. 

£,  OaiuEs. 


LABOUE  AND  WEALTH. 

SiK, — Pardon  me,  I pray,  for  taking  np  my 
pen  to  criticise  the  article  under  this  title  in  your 

paper  of  the  13th  inst The  whole  of  j'onr 

article  quietly  assames  that  eelf-’ntereat  mutt 
be  always  the  most  powerful  motiye  among  oe. 
Need  this  be  so  P A man  who  has  a special 
power  of  influencing  his  fellow.men,  who  can 
jndge  instinctively  the  cost  of  work,  who  can 
organise  and  direct,  most  love  to  exercise  these 
powers  5 bat  may  not  the  service  of  others,  such 
powers  enable  na  to  perform,  become,  some 
future  day,  more  pleasant  than  the  service  to 
onrselvea  we  oan  wring  oat  of  them  ? 

I do  not  wish  in  my  remarks  to  trespass  npon 
the  labours  of  the  Chnroh  Congress,  but  socb  a 
changed  heart,  and  consequent  new  social  order, 
appears,  to  my  lay  wisdom,  as  plainly  to  be 
expected,  if  Christianity  be  true,  as  the  plant  is 
to  be  expected  from  the  seed. 

You  object  to  the  eff’orts  of  the  wage  class  to 
destroy  wages,  as  an  effort  on  their  part  to 
" saw  off  the  branch  on  which  they  ait.”  Instead 
of  thus  turning  to  the  men  and  breasting  the 
stream,  I would  turn  to  the  masters,  and  urge 
them  to  be  more  considerate  of  the  men  than 
even  the  men  are  of  themselves,  and  while  still 
assuring  to  them  the  branch  on  which  they  ait, — 
their  certain  weekly  wage, — to  add  to  it  a boons 
out  of  extra  pro6c  to  be  earned  through  extra 
industry  on  their  part. 

There  is  no  novelty  in  my  anggeation,  yon  will 
say;  and  1 answer,  therein  lies  its  chief  merit. 

“ It  has  been  tried  and  failed,”  you  will  say. 
“And  tried  and  succeeded,”  I answer. 

“ Briggs’s  collierj ! ” “ Quite  true,”  I say. 

“ At  first  a great  success,  afterwards  a seemingly 
conspicuous  failure.”  Iu  this  colliery  (as  we 
all  know)  the  strikes  of  many  years  ago  were 
ended  by  this  very  scheme.  Under  the  regime 
which  brought  peace,  the  men  were  paid  their 
wages  as  be'ore,  tbe  interest  on  the  capital  em- 
ployed  was  then  deducted  from  the  profits,  and 
the  balance  divided  between  the  masters  and 
the  men,  tbe  men’s  share  being  distributed 
among  them  in  proportion  to  their  wages. 

This  arrangement  was  commenced  in  1865, 
and  in  place  of  snob  violent  contention  between 
masters  and  men,  that  at  one  time  the  aid  of  tbe 
police  bad  to  be  invoked  for  the  protection  of  the 
masterb’  lives  and  property,  it  produced  a peace 
and  prosperity  so  great  that  speaking  of  it  in 
1867,  Messrs.  Briggs  say  (Parliamentary  Keport, 
p.  109),  “ the  adoption  of  these  principles  cf 
industrial  co-operation  has  changed  the  relation 
of  employer  and  employed  from  a condition  of 
mntnal  strife  and  antagonism  to  one  of  harmony 
and  goodwill”;  and  again  (p.  115),  “a  larger 
profit  baa  been  realised  by  the  partners  in  the 
year  gone  by  than  during  any  previous  year.” 

Here  was  grand  suooese,  followed  by  failure. 
But  for  wbat  reason  failure  ? I have  no  printed 
record  of  the  failure  before  me,  as  I have  of  the 
success,  but  sucoess  painted  in  such  glowing 
language  as  in  tbe  report  in  my  hand  does  givt- 
a colour  to  the  tale  related  to  me  of  the  cause  of 
failure.  The  arrangement  broke  down,  I am 


told,  because,  during  the  recent  prosperous  years 
of  coal-mining,  the  profits,  which  would,  by  the 
arrangemeut,  have  been  divided  among  the  men, 
were  so  large,  that  their  share  of  profits  was 
reduced. 

The  reduced  amoant  distributed  was  a great 
ameunt,  and  the  men  did  not  grumble  at  tbe 
time  (thus  runs  my  information)  ; butthey  noted 
the  change.  Tbe  inflated  price  of  coal  fell,  and 
with  the  fall  came  a desire  on  tbe  part  of  tbe 
masters  to  rednce  the  wages.  “No!”  said  the 
men,  “in  prosperous  times  you  docked  our 
profits,  in  bad  times  you  shall  not  dock  our 
wages  ” ; and  hence  the  break  up  of  the  arrange- 
ments. 

I repeat  in  this  what  I am  told ; with  the 
accuracy  or  inacouraoy  of  my  information,  I do 
not,  however,  regard  myself  as  largely  concerned. 
It  is  clear  to  my  own  reason  that  the  union  of 
men  against  masters  must  be  met  by  nnion 
between  masters  and  men, — that  the  seeming 
interest  of  tbe  men  in  reducing  the  amount  of 
work  the  day’s  labour  produces,  must  be  met  by 
a conspicuons  interest  on  the  part  of  each  to 
tnorease  that  amount, — it  is  so  clear  to  me  that 
this  must  be  done  without  interfering  with  the 
law  which  brings  the  strong  man  to  tbe  top,  that 
I cannot  but  think  the  next  social  step  in  which 
real  progress  is  made  must  result  in  a wide  in- 
fusion  into  all  employments  of  such  a principle  as 
that  embodied  in  Briggs  & Co.  in  their  days  of 
bonus-giving. 

Tbe  habit  of  unaudited  management  in  busi- 
ness may  be  bard  to  part  with,  that  of  openness 
and  even  dealing  with  the  employed  still  harder 
to  acquire,  but  a willing  oo.operation  between 
employer  and  employed  were  surely  worth  more 
than  acquirements  even  of  such  great  difficnlty. 
Why  should  not  a builder,  on  taking  a contract, 
say  to  his  men, — “ I reckon  to  make  such  a 
profit  on  this  contract  in  paymentfor  my  capital, 
labour,  plant,  and  risk ; if  I make  more  than 
this,  I will  share  the  difference  with  you,  and 
distribute  your  share  among  you  in  proportion 
to  the  gross  wages  I have  paid  each  of  you  on 
the  contract  work.  It  lies  with  you  to  secure 
this  extra  profit  by  your  own  energy  and 
industry.” 

And  if  a builder  may  thus  deal  with  a con- 
tract, any  employer  may  plainly  deal  similarly 
with  any  work  which  is  capable  of  being  divided 
into  “piece-work.”  Such  arrangements  as  this, 
moreover,  can  hardly  damage  the  master  pecn. 
uiarily.  They  may  not  operate  largely  at  first 
in  prodnoing  any  extra  profit,  but  if  the  master 
18  not  too  grasping  in  determining  his  own  share 
they  will  produce  some;  and  the  men,  once 
assured  by  experience,  the  effect  will  grow,  and 
the  profits  to  both  masters  aud  men  increase. 

So  matters  appear  to  me;  and  when,  with 
wonder  that  others  cannot  widely  see  as  I 
see,  I look  round,  I observe  that  besides  suc- 
ceeding temporarily  with  Briggs,  the  arrange- 
ments I have  set  forth  have  succeeded  in  many 
other  cases  often  publicly  described.  Privately 
also,  in  profesvional  forms,  I have  known  the 
same  arrangements  adopted,  and  an  energy, 
elasticity,  and  general  interest  thrown  thereby 
into  office  work,  producing  in  it  a life  aud  spirit 
beside  wh'oh  the  profit,  also  undoubtedly  realised, 
sinks  into  iDsignifioance. 

Such  are  the  facts,  and  yet  how  sadly  is  such 
a failure  as  that  of  Briggs  allowed  to  hide  its 
success,  bow  universally  are  all  these  promising 
possibilities  of  peace  and  prosperity  ignored  ! 
Sorely,  I must  think  the  love  of  an  nnohecked 
dominion  blinds  men’s  eyes  to  that  cure  for  dis- 
putes and  differences  between  masters  and  men 
which  lies  at  our  hands,  and  in  recommending 
which  appeal  can  be  made,  not  to  theory  alone, 
but  also  to  much  brilliant  success. 

Hobace  Field. 


With  reference  to  tbe  subject  matter  of 
‘Labour  and  Wealth”  I wish  to  point  out  that 
it  is  DOW  becoming  a very  expensive  process  to 
control  the  wills  of  educated  men.  I put  it  thus 
as  a postulate,  well  knowing,  however,  that  the 
same  idea  might  be  expressed  in  many  different 
ways,  but  this  seems  to  me  the  moat  effective 
way  of  putting  it. 

Education  is  a general  term ; we  need  not 
confine  its  meaning  and  application  to  that 
mental  culture  which  is  founded  in  the  pro- 
verbial three  E’ 8,  for  there  is  the  political  educa- 
tion famished  by  newspaper  reading  j an 
education  which  creates  a mind  and  contracts 
while  it  creates : acting  psychically  as,  physi- 
cally, tbe  flat-beads  contract  their  sBnlls. 

Tbe  schoolmaster  is  now  abroad,  and  he  does 


not  preach  Bubmission ; public  prints  must 
conciliate  their  supporters,  and  all  do  it  more 
or  less  by  flattering  their  readers’  vanity  : this 
takes  the  form  of  appeals  to  their  judgment; 
each  appeal  serves  by  inflation  to  raise  the 
suitor  at  a bound  from  floor  to  bench,  the 
desire  to  judge  is  aroused,  and  the  power  to 
judge  is  taken  for  granted. 

The  real  difficnlty  of  controlling  an  educated 
man  results  from  his  progressive  power.  Sheep 
are  the  very  stupidest  things  known,  yet  see 
how  readily  they  follow  one  another  through  a 
hedge  ; this  unanimity  is  no  result  of  organisa. 
bioD.  Such  birds,  insects,  and  animals  as  have 
a power  of  organisation  do  act  in  concert,  but 
it  cannot  be  shown  that  they  agree  by  sub- 
mission: take  the  bee,  for  instance;  why,  their 
queen  is  a prisoner!  The  bee  has  an  instino- 
live  capacity  for  secreting  honey,  but  man  is  not 
a money  spinner  in  the  same  instinctive  way 
that  the  bee  is  a producer  of  honey;  man  has  a 
prodnoing  power,  and  by  it  the  wealth  of 
nations  is  progressively  advancing,  but  he  has 
also  an  innate  will,  the  exercise  of  which  is  wiih 
many  people  a stronger  faculty  than  tbe  desire 
to  produce;  and  the  will,  thus  exercised,  too 
frequently  becomes  hostile  to  production.  There 
is  further,  among  men,  an  innate  desire  for 
each  class  to  exalt  itself  at  the  expense  of  all 
other  classes.  We  know,  for  instance,  the 
jealousy  for  precedence  that  exists  between 
army  and  navy,  between  the  faculty  of  law  and 
medicine,  between  clergy  and  laity;  the  scientist 
aspires  to  surpass  all  these,  and  a oertain  fifth 
estate  sets  itself  above  even  the  Lords  and 
Commons.  Truly  it  is  an  expensive  thing  to 
control  tbe  wills  of  educated  men. 

Now,  this  jealousy  really  has  its  rise  in  the 
idea  of  self-advancement,  and  it  is  self-advanoe- 
meet  that  prompts  the  action  of  these  trade 
anions,  — perhaps  mietakably  as  an  nltimate 
result,  but  with  a temporary  advantage:  like 
besiegers  who  work  by  sap  aud  mine,  they  may 
blow  themselves  np  in  the  end,  or  be  repulsed  ; 
but  there  is  progress.  The  soboulmaster  is 
abroad,  the  artisan  is  educated,  and  right  or 
wrong  he  means  to  test  his  power  of  advance- 
ment as  against  all  other  classes.  The  result 
may  work  somewhat  thus  : — 

I.  Tbe  ultimate  beneficiaries  under  the  pro- 
posed system  will,  in  the  majority  of  oases,  be 
of  the  lowest  orders. 

II.  The  individuals  so  benefited  will  jump 
more  rapidly  to  the  front  rank  in  social  life. 

III.  The  seething  of  competition  so  generated 
must  prevent  centres  of  industry  from  remaining 
abatiouary ; trades  will  necessarily  shift  from 
country  to  country,  from  people  to  people, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  labour  market. 

IV.  Such  oombioatioDS  of  workmen  to  benefit 
themselves  by  labour  unions  is  better  than  a 
combination  of  socialists  to  equalise  property  by 
force : the  workmen,  as  bees,  are  still  producers  ; 
socialii-ts  are  tbe  wasps  of  society. 

V.  The  foitunate  workmen  who  thus  rise 
would  become  the  aristocracy  of  future  genera- 
tioDS. 

We  have  seen  an  aristocracy  of  mailed  robbers, 
an  aristocracy  of  landed  proprietors,  an  aristo- 
cracy of  cuoimerce,  or  moneyocracy,  as  it  has 
been  contempcuously  called;  may  we  ever  see 
au  aristocracy  of  labour  ? 

This  result  is  not  what  the  agitators  promise, 
bat  it  is  a more  likely  result  than  the  aristocracy 
of  intellect  which  some  people  dream  of:  labour 
fills  the  pocket,  whether  it  be  the  labour  o 
artist  or  of  artisan.  Tbe  expression,  aristocracy 
of  talent,  implies  a body  of  men  instinctively 
desirous  of  leading,  and  utterly  unacquainted 
with  Bubmissiou.  The  dignity  of  labour  is  a 
mere  windy  expression  if  tbe  labour  be  nnsup- 
ported  by  income;  give  the  income,  and  the 
motive  for  labour  is  taken  away. 

I cannot  doubt  that  the  operation  of  trade 
nuionshas  injured  some  trades  in  England,  but 
the  agitators  will  not  stick  at  that,  for  they  work 
towards  an  ideal.  And  there  are  gain  and  pro- 
gress towards  the  end  they  have  in  view;  that 
is  to  say,  they  do  thereby  raise  the  working  man 
in  the  scale  of  social  life.  Many  artisans  now 
rankabovesmallebopkeepera;  tbe  next  step  would 
thrust  them  among  the  so-called  middle  class,  and 
then——?  Looked  at  from  the  employera’  point 
of  view,  capital  seeks  to  control  labour;  reverse 
the  piatare,aDd  we  find  that  labour  is  seeking  a 
way  to  control  capital,  Iu  the  present  day  ic  is 
hopeless  to  pot  down  trade  unions  by  law.  What 
we  have  to  do  is  to  control  their  action  within 
proper  limits.  Eatiening  requires  a special 
legislation.  Picketing  can  be  defined  and  re- 
stricted. Certain  extreme  oombinations  can  be 
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stigmatised  as  conspiracy,  and  pro-secntod  ac- 
oordiugly.  Let  ua  show  that  we  caQbe“cnn. 
ning  o£  fence,”  and  the  Sir  Tuhys  wi"  draw  cS. 

Yendale 


EOYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY,  AND  LEINSTER 
LAWN. 

SiE, — I have  to  ask  jour  asaistanoe  (always 
given  in  a good  cause)  to  de''eat  a project  which 
has  just  been  made  public,  and  which  must  be 
stamped  out  at  once  and  for  ever.  It  is  pro- 
posed by  certain  officials  of  South  Kensington  to 
build  np  the  open  air-space  now  left  between 
the  ends  of  the  National  Gallery  and  the 
Muaeum,  thus  closing  np  the  splendid  frontage 
of  Leinster  House,  and  one  of  the  most  effective 
city  views  which  we  possess,  spoiling  for  ever 
the  handsome  well-kept  lawn  where  the  only 
ornamental  gardening  attempted  in  Dublin  may 
be  seen  by  all.  The  space  is  small,  but  it  is  a 
jem,  well  set  in  glorious  colours,  a “thing  ol 
beauty.”  And  the  flowers  and  the  sunshine  of 
the  " lawn”  will  do  more  to  humanise,  to  reflne, 
to  educate,  to  strengthen  the  sick,  to  obeer  the 
weary,  than  all  the  glass  oases,  galleries,  and 
BpecimeuB  we  may  be  promised  in  the  far-off 
time  to  come. 

There  is  a statue  of  the  Prince  Consort,  by 
Foley,  in  the  centre  of  the  present  lawn,  duly  un. 
veiled  by  royalty.  We  are  promised  a peep  at  this, 
if  we  are  good  boys,  through  a “ large  arohway  ” 
iu  the  future  building.  Paddy  will  say  they  have 
obstructed  Albert  the  Good,  and  put  him  in  a 
dungeon.  It  will  be,  indeed,  a prison-yard,  shut 
out  from  sun  and  breeze,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  lofty  buildings.  Only  440  ft.  now  in  length, 
it  will  be  reduced  to  a little  square  of  250  fc.  or 
so,  and  the  idea  of  flowers  blooming  in  such  an 
enclosed  plot  is  absurd. 

As  a life  member  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
I should  regret  to  see  our  beautiful  lawn,— trim, 
neat,  and  tasteful, —crushed  up  with  buildings 
of  the  “Briok  boiler-terra-cotta-style”  now  so 
vaunted,  even  with  the  addition  of  a “ large 
archway,”  and  a oabraan’s  stand  inside,  “similar 
to  Burlington  House,”  and  Albert  the  Good  look- 
ing  out  through  the  gate  “highly  ornamental  in 
Btructnre.” 

There  is  plenty  of  room  in  Kildare.street. 
Let  two  wings  be  bnilt,  uniform  in  style  and 
position  with  the  National  Gallery  and  Museum, 
DOW  standing  in  Merrion-square.  The  ground 
already  belongs  to  the  Society,  and  any  additional 
ground  can  be  acquired.  The  buildings  can  all 
be  connected  by  covered  galleries,  which  can  be 
effectively  used  in  the  architectural  treatment  to 
bring  the  entire  into  a uniform  pile.  The  A^ri- 
ooltnral  MuFeum,  of  which  so  much  is  made,  is 
an  iron  building,  with  pillars,  glass,  and  timber, 
which  a contractor  would  remove  and  re-ereot  in 
a month.  The  massive  gates  in.Kildare-streeb ' 
woul^  be  taken  down,  and  the  gravel  courtyard 
filled  with  flowers  and  grass.  There  w<  utd  be 
ample  room  to  extend  the  buildings  north  and 
south,— a thing  impracticable  on  the  Leinster 
Lawn  site.  Dublin  wonld  be  improved  by  noble  : 
buildings  and  cleared  ground,  the  citizen  would 
be  proud  to  admire  their  old  historio  “Lawn,” 
preserved  from  the  despoiler,  and  the  Govern, 
ment,  in  the  desire  to  present  a handsome  gift 
to  Dublin,  will  find  all  to  praise,  instead  of 
the  perfect  tempest  which  the  present  proposal 
has  raised.  Every  one  condemns,  papers  of 
every  shade  of  opinion  unite  in  aesailing,  the 
attempt  to  destroy  the  finest  square  iu  Dublin, 
Richd.  VV.  Walsh,  M.Inst.C.E  I. 


SITE  OF  THE  OBELISK. 

Sir, — When  the  model  of  the  obelisk  was 
placed  in  Parliament-square,  there  was  some 
talk  of  repeating  the  experiment  on  points  of  the 
Embankment.  There  would  be  little  practical 
difficulty  in  removing  it  to  either  the  site  jou 
have  suggested  or  to  the  Northumberland, 
avenue  site,  for  temporary  inspection.  As  re- 
gards  the  last-named  site,  there  is  one  circum- 
stance  conneoted  with  it,  besides  the  advantage 
of  locality,  which  no  other  spot  that  has  been 
proposed  can  possess, — that  ic  will  serve  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
who  was  not  only  a liberal  patron  of  Egyptian 
learning,  but  who  was  also  himself  among  the 
earliest  explorers  and  decipherers  of  the  biero- 
plyphios.  Some  forty  years  ago  he  brooght  from 
Ethiopia, — when  it  was  not  easy  to  travel  so  far 
from  the  limits  of  civilisation, — a copy  of  the 
cartonob,  or  oval,  containing  the  name  of  Queen 
Candace,  which  be  had  found  among  the  ruins 


in  the  island  of  Meroe,  perhaps  the  very  Candace 
whoso  servant  was  baptised  by  Philip  (A.ot8 
viii.  26)  ; I say  perhaps,  because  there  may 
have  been  several  queens  of  the  name.  Besides 
this,  and  various  other  services  which  he  rendered 
to  science,  he  made  and  placed  in  the  musenm 
at  Aluwick  Castle  a collection  of  Egyptian 
tablets  and  other  objects  of  amiquiry,  incluiing 
a granite  obeliek  and  a fragment  of  inscription 
from  the  Gebel  Mokatteb,  in  the  peninsula  of 
Mount  Sinai,  which  have  only  very  recently  been 
read  and  interpreted  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe, 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  word 
c-irtouch  has  been  adopted  to  signify  the  oval  in 
which  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  names  of  royal 
pel sonages  are  written.  Joseph  Bonomi. 


A SEMICIRCULAR  CEILING  TO  A 
CONCERT-ROOM. 

Sir, — Mr.  Statham,  in  the  article  from  his  pen 
in  your  issue  of  Got.  20,  headed  “Wanted,  a 
Concert-room  for  London,”  referring  to  Sb. 
James’s  Hall  as  an  audicorium,  says: — “A  oir- 
oular  ceiling  or  barrel-vault  is  not  the  shape  for 
an  auditorium;  it  focusses  echo.”  Will  you 
allow  me  to  ask  whether  as  a fact  echo  is  ex- 
perienced in  St,  James’s  Hall  ? I have  been 
there  often,  and  have  never  myself  noticed  it. 
Had  it  occurred,  I should  expect  to  find  it  in  the 
front  of  the  balcony,  which,  as  Mr.  Statham 
points  out,  is  one  of  the  very  best  places. 

Experiment  is  of  more  value  than  theory. 
Theoretically,  I candidly  oonfess,  I should  have 
been  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Statham  in  oon- 
demning  the  shape  of  the  ceiling  of  St.  James’s 
Hall,  but  the  result  seems  to  show  that  our  very 
able  and  sadly. undervalued  colleague,  Mr.  Owen 
Jones,  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  built 
that  oeiling.  T.  E.  S. 


LARGE  BLOCK  OF  SHOP  AND  OFFICE 
BUILDINGS  IN  FINSBURY. 

Sib,— I ob6«r7e  a deacription  of  the  above  buildings  in 
jour  last  issue,  iu  which  ic  is  etated  that  the  ground-tloor 
consis’B  of  freestone  and  red  granite  colarnns,  whereas  it 
resllj  is  built  enlirelj,  on  ih-i  Moorgate-street  side  and 
partly  on  other  aides,  of  polished  purple  granite  from  Shap 
in  columns  und  piliisCers. 

By  publishing  this  correction,  and  by  allowing  me  to 
add  to  tne  list  of  coloured  granites  enurnerated  by  your 
corresponOeut  “ H.  T-,”  purple  from  Shap,  yellow  grey 
from  Shap,  and  bright  red  from  Mull,  you  will  much 
oblige  me.  W.  M. 

*,*  AVe  are  also  asked  to  mention  that  the  width  of  the 
covered  passages  should  have  been  stated  as  15  ft.,  instead 
of  10  ft,,  as  printed. 


THE  MASONS’  REPLY. 

Sib,— In  yonr  impression  of  October  20th  there  appears 
a letter  which  is  signed  “ A Master  Builder.”  This  letter 
is  in  reference  to  the  masoLs’  strike.  Tha  object  is,  as  far 
as  I can  understand,  to  clear  away  some  mi-understanding 
ia  connexion  with  the  atrike,  I,  sir,  should  be  glad  if  any 
one  c uld  make  tUiogs  suiliciently  clear  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute in  question.  But  as  I was  une  of  the  delegates  to 
mee'  the  ernpluyers'  represenrutives,  I feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  contradict  si  atements  made  by  your  correspondent,  “A 
Master  Builder”  ; likewise,  to  give  au  opinion  on  some  of 
the  matters  ho  refers  to,  namely,  the  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labour,  aud  arTvance  of  wages,  Now,  sir,  Ibegto 
state  that  the  chief  point  of  discussion  arose  on  the  work- 
ing hours,  upon  which,  after  a long  debate,  the  chairman 
so  far  came  to  our  views  that  he  staled  that  any  man  or 
men  starting  half  au  hour  later  in  the  morning  he  did  not 
iu  any  way  obj*-cc  to.  Further,  at  any  time  should  he 
have  cause  to  discharge  any  ut  his  men,  they  would  not 
be  the  tirsc  to  ho  discliaraed.  flow,  as  the  chairman 
acknowl-dged  likewise  that  it  did  not  in  auy  way  die- 
arrange  the  businccB  in  the  oiBce,  and  being  but  a small 
body  iu  tho  building  trade,  we  fa  1 to  see  the  ground  for 
opposition. 

lu  reference  to  the  lionr  question,  I should  further  ex- 
pliiu  that  another  section  of  the  building  trade,— namely, 
the  plumbers, — are  working  forty-aeven  hours  per  week, 
at  the  rate  of  lOd.  per  hour.  There  never  appears  to  be 
any  rtiCiou  tj  ariaiog  because  they  start  later  tnau  other 
trades.  1 would  say  that  I am  at  a loss  to  understand  on 
what  grounds  they  are  entitle  i to  Id.  per  hour  more  than 
the  luasouB.  If  it  is  extra  skill,  I think  the  mason  requires 
as  much  as  the  plumber  to  be  an  efiluicnt  workman.  In 
tact,  we  believe  Chat  in  a public  teal  it  would  be  in  our 
favour.  ‘‘  A Master  Builder"  says  that  directly  we  get  the 
advance  the  carpenters  are  prepared  to  str  ke.  AV'hy 
did  nor.  they  strike  when  the  plumbers  got  their  ad- 
vance? Why  have  not  they  struck?  VVe  say  why, 
bccau.se  where  there  is  any  uuion  existing,  they  always 
give  a due  notice  lor  an  advance,  which  they  have  not  as 
yet  sent  iu  to  the  emnloyers.  Iu  stating  this  1 am  not  in 
a position  to  know  that  they  have  any  lotenCion  of  doing 
so.  Further,  I would  say,  the  time  we  work  does  not 
meet  with  tho  views  of  the  carpenters  ; why,  I will  try  to 
explain.  Tuts  is  iu  the  winter  months,  when  we  try  to  re- 
duce our  time  ; the  carpenter,  hs  a rule,  has  a nice  warm 
shoD  to  work  in  ; he  (eels  no  efiectn  of  the  cold,  his  shop 
being  all  closed  id,  and  on  that  ground  he  prefers  to  work 
ioug  hours  duriog  winter  as  well  a-  iu  summer.  Now  the 
mason's  shop  is  quite  different ; it  is  open  in  front,  with  a 
low  roof,  which  causes  ic  to  be  colder  than  being  out 
I f doors.  If  any  one  doubts  this  statement,  let  hire 
go  to  the  New  Law  Courts  in  the  month  of  Jacuary.  Now 
with  regard  to  skill  and  wages  paid,  I beg  to  state  that 
the  quesiiuD  was  asked.  Would  we  allow  any  of  our  mem- 
bers to  have  more  than  the  curreat  rate  ? The  auswer 


was,  Yes.  But  I should  like  to  knowof  acase  whereit  was 
offered,  and  to  be  shown  when  the  union  men  ul'jeoieo  Co  a 
member  having  it.  The  chief  point  was  in  reference  to 
man  being  underpaid.  We  referred  the  employers  to  th» 
Rew  Law  Courts,  it  being  a strictly  soeie'T  shop.  ereTiuusly 
to  our  present  dispute  there  wore  numbers  there  of  young 
men  who  were  not  getting  the  current  rate  of  wages.  The 
other  workmen  had  suflioient  knowledge  to  know  that  they 
were  not  worth  it,  and  oa  that  ground  they  were  so  far 
consistent  to  allow  them  to  work  for  w*>at  they  could  get. 
Now,  whilst  writing  on  this  matter,  I shou’d  like  to  draw 
“ A Master  Builder’s  ” attention  to  our  rules,  which  state 
that  a bo^  should  be  legally  bound  apprentice.  If  be 
would  a8^l8t  us,  along  with  the  other  employers,  in  this 
important  matter,  by  having  all  boys  legally  bound,  wff 
should  not  have  m^iny  of  the  unskilled  amongst  us.  With 
regard  to  the  idle  man,  he,  in  my  opinion,  is  worse  than 
the  drunkard,— not  worth  having  at  sny  pric®.  If  the 
society  compels  the  employer  to  get  rid  ofhiin.  orpay 
him  the  current  rate,  they  are  doing  the  employer  no 
harm,  but  arc  Crying  to  make  the  droue  retorm,  aud  not  be  ft 
drag  on  society. 

1 likewise  deny  the  assertion  made,  that  a skilful  man 
must  eke  out  his  time  so  as  not  to  surp'iS'i  the  unskilful. 
How  could  such  a system  be  carried  out  ? Where  would 
be  the  eyes  of  the  foreman  to  allow  each  a scheme  to  be 
carried  out  ? Can  the  ma-ter  builders  point  oat  any  rule 
in  our  Society's  book  that  sanctions  such  a aysteoi  as 
that  ? 

The  last  matter  referred  to  is  that  many  masons  aro 
getting  dissatUfied.  So  far,  sir,  I will  allow  that  we  are  ; 
but  the  reasons  are  these,— that  the  great  majority  of  our 
men  are  getting  the  advance  a-ked  for,  aod  a minority  of 
some  600  or  6(10  have  to  depend  on  their  Society  for  support, 
whilst  there  is  plenty  of  work  a'ound  them  to  do.  In 
numbers  of  cases  the  employers  are  trying  to  sublet  their 
work,  aod  allow  tho  sub-contractor  to  pay  the  advance, 
but  Will  not  acknowledge  it  themselves.  Now,  if  they  can 
get  a profit  and  give  u profit  to  another  man,  why  or 
where  is  the  reason  they  i-hould  not  have  both  them- 
selves ? With  regard  to  the  funds,  wo  are  perfectly  safe  r 
we  are  now  paying  Se.  more  than  at  the  commencement  of 
tho  dispute.  1 hope  that  “A  Master  Biiiider”  hsasulBoient 
of  foreign  workmen,  likewise  a reform  necessary  to  scltlo 
the  di-<pute  now  existing  between  ns. 

C.  B.,  One  of  the  Deputation. 


TBE  LONDON  BUILDING  TRADE. 

A CROWDED  meeting  of  tbo  stonemasons  on 
strike  was  held  on  the  18th  iasb,,  at  Wiloooke’s 
Assembly.roome,  Westminster  Briilge-road.  Tho 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Broadharst,  who  said 
that  the  meeting  held  at  Cannon-street  Hotel 
had  produced  excellent  results,  and  anbscriptionB 
were  coming  in  from  the  other  trades,  Daring 
the  last  six  weeks  the  committee  had  got  on 
rapidly,  and  was  fully  supported  by  the  central 
society.  The  position  of  the  committee  was 
DOW  much  better  financially  than  it  had  been  at 
the  commencement  of  the  strike.  It  had  be^n 
stated  that  the  employers  in  London  were  filling 
np  the  gaps  in  their  employment  with  men  from 
the  raoks  of  those  on  strike  and  from  the  pro> 
vinoes.  This,  be  could  state,  was  entirely  erro. 
neous,  and  the  men  in  the  provinces  would  not 
in  any  way  better  themselves  by  coming  to 
London  to  take  the  same  wages  as  they  were 
receiving  at  borne.  He  blamed  the  secretary  of 
the  Employers’  Association  for  preventing  a 
meeting  between  the  men  and  their  employers, 
which  wonld  have,  ere  this,  led  to  an  nnder- 
standing.  It  had  been  also  stated  in  the  papers 
that  Mr.  Webster  wonld  not  pay  the  advance 
save  to  one  special  man ; but  he  could  tell  them 
that  every  society  man  in  Mr.  Webster’s  employ 
had  received  the  advance.  Some  fifty  men  from 
Italy  and  other  countries  had  commenced  work 
that  day  at  the  Law  Conrts,  but  be  had  little 
fear  of  their  being  long  iu  the  way.  The  em- 
ployers had  imported  not  only  the  men,  but  their 
families  also.  There  were  at  present  one  or  two 
American  masons  in  London,  who  bad  not  gone 
in  to  oppose  the  strike,  aud  he  had  little  fear  of 
other  Americans  if  they  came  over.  It  was 
stated  that  two  additional  firms  had  given  the 
advance.  It  having  been  reported  that  some  of 
the  foreign  masons  had  been  mobbed  aud 
menaced  by  the  English  masons  on  strike,  tho 
officers  of  the  London  Strike  Committee  bavo 
written  disclaiming  all  knowledge  of  or  partici- 
pation in  this  ontrage.  They  “solemnly  declare 
that  no  London  mason  hes  had  anything  Co  d(} 
with  snob  proceedings,”  thoagh  how  they  are 
able  to  vonch  so  much  does  not  appear.  It  is 
stated  that  huts  have  Been  erected  within  the 
works  to  accommodate  the  foreigners. 

A meeting  was  held  oa  Saturday  evening  at 
the  Spread  Eugle,  Charlea-streeb,  Tottenham- 
court-road,  comprised  of  delegates  from  the 
Amalgamated  General  Union  aud  non- Society 
men  of  Loudon  belonging  to  the  carpenters  and 
joiners,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  tha 
employers  a rise  iu  wages  aud  a diminntion  in 
the  hours  of  work.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  Benton,  who,  in  opening  tho  proceedings, 
referred  to  the  strike  at  present  going  oti  iu  the 
above  trades  at  Manchester,  Mr.  Chandler 
moved, — “That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting, 
composed  of  delegates  repreaenting  the  car- 
penters and  joiners  of  London,  the  time  has 
arrived  when  we  oan  ask  for  a reduction  of  the 
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hoors  of  laboor  and  an  increase  in  onr  wages  ; ” 
and  in  anpporb  of  it  be  observed  that  they  had 
not  had  an  advance  for  foar  years.  The  resoln- 
tiOD  was  carried  by  forty-five  votes  to  ten. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Sdinhwgh. — The  Scotsman  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing  oironlar,  which,  it  believes,  has  just 
been  issned  to  the  “ Master  Plasterers  of  Edin- 
burgh, Leith,  Portobello,  and  Vicinity,"  with  a 
view  to  bring  about  a change  in  the  working 
arrangements  of  the  trade  : — 

“ Edmbargb,  October,  1877. 

Gentlemen, — The  United  Operative  Plasterers  having 
had  nnder  consideration  the  manner  in  which  the  plaster 
work  in  snnmber  of  buildings  in  and  around  tho  city  has 
been  executed  for  some  time  back,  resolved  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  employers  who 
may  contraot  for  work  at  an  nnremanerative  rate,  with 
the  hope  that  they  will  get  men  to  do  the  work  in  a 
manner  at  once  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
masters,  the  public,  and  the  trade,  from  underselling  the 
employers  who  wish  to  execute  their  work  in  a fair  and 
honest  manner,  at  a fairly  remnnerative  rate.  1 therefore 
state  on  behalf  of  the  United  Operative  Plasterers,  that 
on  and  after  the  above  date  they  will  decline  to  do  three- 
ooat  plaster  in  any  other  manner  than  the  following, 
viz. All  angles  properly  straightened  with  a rule ; 
walls  and  oeiliogs  to  be  slack-floated  and  band-floated 
with  water:  all  the  finishing  coat  to  be  band  floated  and 
polished.  Hoping  tnis  will  meet  your  approval,  and  that 
we  will  have  your  earnest  and  hearty  support  in  oarryitg 
this  measnre  faithfully  to  the  letter,  1 have  the  honour  to 
be,  in  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  Operative  Plas- 
terers of  Edinburgh,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  Aiicjiisoif,  Secretary.” 

Preston. — In  February  laet  the  Preston  plas- 
terers  resolved  “ that  no  employer  of  plasterers 
be  allowed  to  sub-let  any  portion  of  their  plaster- 
work."  According  to  a Birmingham  paper,  a 
joiner  and  builder  baa  been  infringing  this  rule, 
and  a few  days  ago  he  received  a letter  from  the 
Operative  Plasterers’  Committee,  containing  the 
following  order  : — ” We,  the  committee  of  this 
district,  write  to  inform  you  that  you  are  not 
allowed  to  let  any  portion  of  our  branch,  such 
as  pudgiug  or  oementiog  walls  or  floors,  as  it 
belongs  to  oar  trade.  It  is  against  the  rules  of 
our  society,  as  long  as  you  employ  our  members, 
and  you  will  oblige  ns  by  putting  a stop  to  it  at 
once.” 


TECHNICAL  TEACHING  AT  THE 
ARTISANS’  INSTITUTE. 

The  following  resolution  was  recently  passed 
by  the  Teobnioal  Teachers’  Committee  of  the 
Artisans’  Institute  in  reference  to  the  question 
of  admitting  amateurs  and  labonrers  to  the 
classes. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Caley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mille, 
and  carried  nnanimoualy  : — 

” That  in  rei'erenec  to  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Kenny 
in  the  Daily  News  of  August  29th,  as  to  admiasiou  of 
labonrers  to  the  Artisans’  Institute,  this  committee  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  while  unskilled  workmen  and  the 
pnblic  generally  will  always  be  gladly  welcomed  to  the 
other  oiasaes  of  the  Institute,  the  technical  classes  are 
exclusively  established  for  improving  aud  perfecting  arti- 
sans and  apprentices  in  the  technical  branches  of  their 
various  trades,  the  Institute  having  been  designed  for 
their  benefit.” 


KENSINGTON  VESTRY  HALL 
COMPETITION. 

Great  dissatisfaction  prevails  amongst  the 
competitors.  The  following  note  has  been  ad- 
dressed  to  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
Board 

“ YBSTnX-nALL  COHPBTITIOy. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  read  in  the  professional  papers 
recently  published,  that  neither  of  the  four  selected  or 
premiated  designs  for  the  above  can  be  carried  oat  for 
the  respective  amounts  of  tenders  submitted  therewith. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  beg  to  submit  that  the 
authors  of  the  remaininy  deityns  recommended  for  adop- 
tion by  Mr.  Whiodoord,  sbonld  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  in  detailed  estimates,  or  that  there 
should  be  afresh  competition  among  the  eight. 

The  AurnoEs  or  Oss  op  the  Eight  Designs.” 


COMPETITIONS. 

Joint  Counties  Lunatic  Asylums,  Carmarthen. — 
A selected  nnmber  of  architects  having  been 
invited  to  snbmit  plans  for  the  enlargement  of 
theaajlum  and  the  erection  of  a hospital  for 
infections  dieeases,  those  of  Messrs.  John  Giles 
& Gough  have  been  selected  by  the  Committee 
of  Justices. 

Wellinghorough  Qmmmar  School.  — Messrs. 
Bonner  & Mills  state  that  their  designs  were 
placed  second  in  the  above  competition.  Mr. 
Speeobly’s  design  not  being  in  the  nnmber 
selected  by  the  Governors  as  reported  in  onr 
last. 

Fever  Hospital,  She^ld. — The  following  is  the 
result  of  the  competition  for  the  proposed  new 
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Fever  Hospital  at  Sheffield,  for  which  twenty 
designs  were  sent  in  : — Mr.  Swan,  architect, 
Sheffield  i and,  Mr.  Wm.  Hill,  Leeds  ; 3rd,  Mr. 
D.  Dcdgson,  Leeds. 


p:tsallama. 

The  Edinburgh  Aquarium. — The  Town 
Council  has  decided  to  Jet  a portion  of  the 
Vegetable  Market  for  an  aquarium ; the  promoter 
of  that  undertaking  is  Mr.  R.  M.  Breobiu,  The 
space  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal,  being  a portion 
of  the  ground,  floor  at  the  west  end  of  the  market, 
may  be  described  as  a semicircular  strip,  with  a 
length,  following  the  curve,  of  about  200  ft,,  and 
a width  of  17  ft.  to  19  ft.,  together  with  the 
triangular  space,  iu  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
iDoloBure,  not  at  present  covered  by  the  market 
roof.  At  the  extreme  south  end,  a tank  some- 
what larger  than  the  rest,  and  capable  of  hold, 
ing  about  11,000  gallons,  is  intended  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  conger-eels.  Other  six  be- 
sides  this  will  be  set  apart  for  marine  oreaturaa, 
while  the  remaining  four,  towards  the  north,  are 
to  be  filled  with  fresh  water.  At  the  third  tank 
from  the  south  end,  a passage  6 ft,  wide  will 
lead  from  the  promenade  to  the  triangular  space, 
now  outside  the  market,  but  which  is  to  be 
roofed  over,  and  treated  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  promenade  itself.  Here  a central 
area,  45  ft.  long  by  32  ft.  wide,  will  be  available 
for  walking.  Of  the  three  arches  under  the  road, 
way  leading  down  to  the  market,  two  will  be  con- 
verted  into  ornamental  caverns  or  rockeries,  and 
the  third  occupied  by  the  hot-air  engine  which 
will  be  required  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
aquarium.  With  the  fresh-water  tanks  there  is 
little  difficulty,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  keep 
up  a constant  supply  from  the  city  mains,  which 
will  flow  from  one  tank  to  another,  then  by  the 
cascade  into  the  seal  pond,  to  escape  finally  into 
the  drains.  To  provide  for  the  marine  animals, 
however,  a large  reservoir  will  have  to  be  formed 
under  the  floor  of  the  triangular  area,  aud  filled 
in  the  outset  with  sea  water.  By  means  of  a 
pump  this  will  be  sent  into  the  tanks,  and  on 
leaving  these,  after  having  flowed  through  the 
series,  it  will  be  returned  to  the  reservoir,  to 
undergo  a process  of  aeration,  through  which, 
with  very  slight  addition  to  the  stock,  it  can,  we 
believe,  be  made  to  serve  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time.  The  work,  we  understand,  is  to  be  com. 
menced  at  once,  according  to  plans  furnished  by 
Mr.  T.  B.  M'Fadzen,  architect. 

Cremorne  Gardens  and  the  Chelsea  Em- 
bankment.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Chelsea 
Vestry  on  the  17th  inst.,  Mr.  Lawrence  moved, — 
“ That,  having  regard  to  the  great  change  about  to  take 
place  at  the  west  end  of  the  parish,  by  tho  conversion  of 
Cremorne  Gardens  and  the  adjacent  property  into  build- 
ing  land,  a committee,  to  bo  called  tho  Western  Embank- 
ment Committee,  be  appointed,  to  consider  and  report  as 
to  the  advisability  of  endeavouring  to  promote  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Chelsea  Embankment  from  Battersea 
Bridge  to  the  west  end  of  Cheyne-walk.” 

The  mover  said  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  would  have  new  grounds  for  considering 
the  scheme,  and  if  the  improvement  were  carried 
out,  they  would  no  doubt  have  a fine  class  of 
property  on  the  Cremorne  Estate ; and  there 
would  be  a direct  road  from  the  Embankment 
right  np  to  the  western  portion  of  South  Ken- 
sington. By  a diverging  road  through  Cremorne, 
there  would  be  a through  communication  into 
Addison-road,  and,  in  fact,  right  into  the  Ux- 
bridge-road.  In  addition  to  all  these  advantages, 
it  would  be  a great  sanitary  improvement,  for 
the  embankment  wonld  do  away  with  a most 
objectionable  mud. bank,  which  at  nearly  all 
states  of  tho  tide  was  exposed,  causing  a very 
serious  nuisance,  especially  in  hot  weather.  Dr. 
Phene  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unauimonsly,  and  a committee  of  thirteen 
members  appointed. 

The  Adam  Black  Memorial,  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  Hutchison’s  statne  of  the  late  Mr.  Adam 
Black,  cast  in  bronze  by  Messrs.  Cox  & Son 
Thames  Ditton,  has  been  safely  delivered  at  the 
artist’s  studio  in  Edinburgh,  and  now  only  awaits 
the  erection  of  the  pedestal  to  take  its  place  in 
East  Prinoes-street-gardens.  The  casting  is 
said  to  be  a successful  one,  reproducing  with 
fidelity  all  details  of  the  modelling  in  head  and 
hands.  The  design  represents  Mr.  Black  in  his 
official  robe  as  Lord  Provost  of  the  city.  He  is 
in  standing  posture.  The  statue  stands  12  ft. 
high.  It  is  intended  to  occupy  a position  mid. 
way  between  the  Wilson  statue  and  the  Scott 
Monument,  and  wiE  rest  on  a pedestal  of  fine 
Binnie  freestone. 
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Cleopatra's  Needle. — At  the  time  we  went  , 
to  press  last  week  it  was  feared  that  the  obelisk  | 
and  the  vessel  containing  it  were  lost  for  ever,  j 
It  appears  that  a severe  gale  sprang  np  on  Sun-  ’ 
day,  the  14th  inst.,  and  in  consequence  the  tow- 
rope  of  the  Cleopatra  was  oast  off  at  about  six 
p.ra.  A heavy  sea  overwhelmed  the  Cleopatra, 
leaving  her  with  a strong  list  to  starboard,  and 
breaking  the  rail  ballast  adrift.  Fearing  another 
soeb  sea  might  capsize  her,  Captain  Carter 
signalled  for  assistance.  A boat,  with  six  men, 
was  sent  from  the  Olga,  and  caught  a rope 
thrown  from  the  Cleopatra,  but  drifted  away, 
being  unable  to  hold  on.  The  gale  continuing, 
a successful  attempt  was  made  to  get  the  Cleo-  i 
patra’s  crew  on  board  the  Olga,  and  a search  was  i 
made  for  the  missing  boat,  but  without  avail.  i 
The  Olga  then  tried  to  again  find  the  Cleopatra, 
but  could  nob  eight  her,  and  made  sail  for  Fal- 
mouth, We  are  glad  to  state  that  the  steamer 
Fitzmaurice,  from  Middlesbrough  for  Valencia, 
subsequently  fell  in  with  and  recovered  the  i 
abandoned  treasure,  abunt  ninety  miles  north  of 
Ferrol,  though  we  regret  that  nothing  has  yet 
been  heard  of  the  missing  boat  and  its  occupants. 

Memorial  to  the  late  Me.  John  Kane. — 
After  Mr.  John  Kane’s  death,  many  gentlemen 
in  the  iron  trade,  and  others  of  hia  personal 
friends,  desired  to  show  their  appreciation  of  bis 
character  by  initiating  a subscription  on  behalf 
of  his  widow,  but  as  the  North  of  England 
Arbitration  Board  and  the  ironworkers  of  the 
kingdom  took  the  matter  in  charge,  there  was 
no  opening  for  an  expression  of  esteem  towards 
the  late  ironworkers’  secretary  left  except  to 
raise  some  monumeDb  to  his  memory.  This  has 
been  done  in  the  Darlington  West  Cemetery, 
where  his  remains  were  interred.  An  obelisk  of 
red  granite,  resting  upon  a base  of  grey  granite, 
and  about  10  ft.  high,  has  been  raised  over  the 
grave,  with  an  inscription  signifying  that  it  is 
done  in  respectful  remembrance  of  Mr.  Kane, 
who,  as  the  secretary  of  the  National  Iron- 
workers’ Association,  the  Iron  Trade  Arbitration 
Board,  and  the  D Arlington  School  Board,  in 
those  and  other  capacities  possessed  the  con- 
fidenoe  and  friendship  not  only  of  the  industrial 
class  to  whose  interest  he  was  devoted,  bat  of 
all  sections  of  the  community. 

The  Chorcli  of  All  Hallows  the  Great 
aud  Less,  in  Upper  Thames-street,  has  been 
re-opened.  The  tower  and  vestibule  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church,  which  projected  into 
the  roadway,  have  been  removed,  and  the  site 
on  which  they  stood  has  been  thrown  into  the 
street.  A new  vestry,  a tower  for  the  bells,  and 
the  necessary  offices,  have  been  erected  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church.  The  cost  of  the  altera, 
tions,  with  the  necessary  fittings  for  the  interior, 
has  been  nearly  4,2501.  The  church  is  famous 
for  its  carved  oak  screen,  supported  on  spiral 
columns,  which,  with  the  pulpit  and  reading- 
desk,  was  presented  shortly  after  the  Fire  of 
Loudon  by  the  merchants  of  the  Steelyard, 
which  was  in  the  parish  of  All  Hallows  the 
Great. 

A Brighton  Improvement.— On  Saturday 
last  the  Lord  Mayor  ot  London  visited  Brighton  aud 
opened  to  the  public  the  new  roadway  leading  to 
the  Railway  Station.  The  new  roadway  has 
been  formed  by  the  widening  of  the  upper  part 
of  Queen’s-road  from  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  To  carry 
out  this  improvement  the  whole  of  th^  houses  on 
one  side  of  the  street  bad  to  be  demolished,  and 
will  be  replaced  by  modern  business  premises. 

The  change,  which  will  not  only  remove  an  eye- 
sore,  but  give  most  important  facilities  for  traffic, 
is  virtually  the  work  of  the  railway  company,  as, 
although  the  Corporation  paid  by  agreement 
1,0001.  towards  it,  that  sum  was  only  a small 
proportion  of  the  cost. 

The  Canal  Boats  Act.  — “A  Watchman” 
writes  with  reference  to  “ rumours  that  this  Act 
of  last  session  is  likely  to  be  inoperative, 
because  no  steps  are  being  taken  to  carry  out  its 
provisions.”  He  says,  '■  This  Act  comes  into 
operation  next  January,  and  io  is  quite  time 
notices  were  given,  and  the  Act  and  other  infor- 
mation required  were  procurable  at  the  principal 
places  along  the  canals.  So  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  heard  of. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Act,  Mr.  George  Smith’s 
(of  Coalville)  work,  and  the  erection  of  schools 
for  the  canal  children,  are,  like  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield’s  boat,  ‘ on  the  stocks.’  ” 

Warrington. — Mr.  R.  Vawser  has  resigned 
his  appointment  as  borough  engineer  in  War- 
rington, which  he  has  held  lor  the  last  ten  years, 
and  intends  to  practise  on  bis  own  aocoant« 
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The  Library  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects:  Nev7  Regulations. — 
Forma  of  admission  for  those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  lastitnte,  to  read  in  the  library, 
can  now  be  obtained  from  the  librarian  j the 
Council  having  approved  of  the  admission  of  the 
following  gentlemen,  viz,,  members  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  students  of  the  Arcbiteo- 
tuial  Classes  of  the  Royal  Academy,  King’s 
College,  and  Univerai'y  College.  The  annual 
fee  for  snob  admission  is  5s.,  and  the  library  is 
open  from  ten  a.m.  to  nine  p.m.  daily,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  ten  till  two. 

Warehousemen  and  Clerks’  Schools, 
Caterham. — On  Saturday  last  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  wing  of  the  Warehousemen  and 
Clerks’  Schools  at  Russell  Hill,  Caterham  Junc- 
tion, was  laid  by  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Leaf.  The 
new  wing  is  intended  as  a memorial  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Leaf,  the  first  treasurer  of  the 
schools,  and  of  his  sons,  Messrs.  W.  L.  Leaf  and 
F.  H.  Leaf.  The  new  wing,  the  completion  of 
which  will  enable  the  management  to  receive 
100  additional  children  (making  a total  number 
in  the  schools  250),  will  be  about  8,OOOZ. 

Destruction  of  the  Colonsay  Monument. 
The  monument  which  was  erected  in  1876  to  the 
late  Lord  Culonsay,  in  the  island  of  Colonsay,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  has  been  destroyed 
by  lightning.  The  accident  occurred  on  the 
same  night  that  Inverary  Castle  was  on  fire. 
The  monnment,  which  is  of  red  Mull  granite, 
was  built  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk,  and  stood 
30  ft.  high.  It  was  built  on  the  face  of  a pro- 
jecting headland  which  was  an  outlook  station  in 
olden  times,  and  was  thus  visible  far  and  near. 

Blectric  Light. — We  have  received  a copy 
of  the  reports  made  to  the  Trinity  House  by  Pro- 
feeaor  Tyndall  and  Mr.  James  N.  Douglass,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Trinity  House,  after  a series  of 
comparative  trials  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  relative  merits  of  different  con- 
strnotioDS  of  electric  light  machines.  According 
to  the  reports  these  trials  established  the  value 
of  electric  light. 

New  Docks  at  Neath  Abbey.— On  Thors- 
day,  the  25tb  inst.,  Lady  Dynevor  out  the  first 
sod  of  the  new  docks  at  Neath  Abbey,  which 
will  be  constructed  to  facilitate  the  shipping  of 
steam  coal  for  Aberdare  and  Merthyr,  and  thus 
save  six  miles  of  railway  tonnage.  The  works 
are  to  be  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Vignoles  & 
Greenbank.  The  ojst  is  put  at  165,0001, 

“Howard  Mtdal.’’  — The  following  is  the 
title  of  the  essay  to  which  the  medal  will  be 
awarded  in  November,  1878 ; — “ The  Effects  of 
Health  and  Disease  on  Military  and  Naval 
Ope*rations.”  Moreover,  the  Council  of  the 
Statistical  Society  have  decided  to  grant  the 
sum  of  20Z.  to  the  writer  who  may  gain  the 
“Howard  Medal”  in  November,  1878. 

Liverpool  Water  Supply. — The  Liverpool 
Town  Council  have  matured  a scheme  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  town  suESoient  to  provide 
for  all  requirements  for  many  years  to  oome. 
The  supply  is  to  be  got  from  North  Wales,  at  a 
oost  of  l,25O,O0OZ.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
saving  of  waste  water  in  the  borough  will  amount 
to  50,OOOZ.  per  annum. 

The  Photographic  Society. — The  Society’s 
Exhibition  now  open  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
Water  Colour  Society,  Pall-mall,  will  be  found 
very  interesting  and  agreeable.  It  includes  541 
frames,  besides  100  photographs  taken  during 
the  late  Arotio  Expedition. 

Another  Exhibition  for  South  Africa. — 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  a Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  it  baa  been 
decided  to  hold  a second  International  Exhibi- 
tion at  Capetown,  to  be  opened  in  April  next. 

Fall  of  a Viaduct. — The  Brussels  journals 
state  that  the  viaduct  now  being  constructed  for 
the  Dison  to  Herve  Railway,  near  Verviers,  has 
fallen  in.  Two  workmen  were  killed  and  seven 
injured. 

A Good  Example. — We  obsei-ve  that  the 
workmen  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Colls  & Sons, 
builders,  Camberwell,  have  oollected  the  sum  of 
13Z.  68.  4d.  for  the  Indian  Famine  Relief  Fund. 

Bristol  Cathedral. — The  new  nave,  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Street,  was  inaugorated 
on  Tuesday  last.  We  shall  illustrate  it  before 
long. 


TENDEES. 

For  auxiliary  buildinga  (Tor  402  patients),  and  two 
ontrance-fates  and  lud^as  for  same,  at  tho  SeilgHeld 
Asylum,  county  of  Durham,  Mr.  William  Crozicr, 
architect.  Quaotitios  supplied  : — 

M«iu 

IngliB £3i,2fi3  19  0 ...£1.130  10  0 

For  erecting  twelve  warehouees,  Farringdon-road,  Mr. 
£.  N.  Clifton,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Williams 
4 Gritten : — 

Webster  £76,711  0 0 

Holland 69,840  0 0 

Ashby  4 Horner 67,li'0  0 0 

Conder 66,494  0 0 

Lawrence 64,829  0 0 

Brass , 61,183  0 0 

Robinson  33.677  18  8 ...  1,198  3 3 

Ratter  33,674  13  0 ...  1,230  10  0 

Wilkmson  & Founder  ...  32,410  0 0 ...  1,I9G  0 0 

SuBgitt  & Son 31,917  0 0 1,203  0 0 

Elliott 31,8  0 0 0..,  1,330  0 0 

Peto  Bros 68,773  0 0 

For  works  at  Hackney,  for  Mr.  8.  Betts.  Mr.  Chas.  B. 
Peters,  architect:— 

Forster 31,415  7 3 ...  1,330  6 1 

Kyle  31,379  10  7 ...  1,183  14  9 

Crosby  31,245  0 0 ...  1.359  0 0 

Hutchinson  4 Bainbridge  30,934  17  3 ...  1,178  10  4 

Tomlinson  & Son 30,698  0 0 ...  1,196  0 0 

Craggs  4 Benson  30,499  0 0 ...  1.165  0 0 

Stamp  4 Bowtle 893  0 0 

Banner  787  0 0 

Judd  4 Hawkings  785  0 0 

Weston  72  > 0 0 

Thomersen 696  0 0 

Gradon&Son 30,467  13  6 ...  1,088  7 6 

MarshaU  28,779  0 0 ...  1,317  1 3 0 

Hodgson  28,435  0 0 ...  1,055  0 0 

Johnson  (Middlesbro’)  ...  28,375  0 0 ...  1,193  0 0 

Johnson  (W.  Hartlepool)  27,650  0 0 ...  1,16)  0 0 

For  warehouse  and  premises,  N'o.  48,  Basinghall-street, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect.  Quautities  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Batstone  Bros,  : — 

Brass  £5, -127  0 0 

Ashby  4 Horner  6 417  0 0 

Stephenson  26,655  8 6 ...  1,187  11 

Atkinson  (accepted) 26,UoO  10  3 ...  1,049  17  10 

Newman  4 Mann 6,4i7  0 0 

Ashby  Bros 6,348  0 0 

Browne  4 Robinson 5,320  0 0 

[130  tenders  were  received  in  all,  containiog  413  distinct 
45  sole  tenders,  aud  85  for  diifecent  trades  or 
seettoDB.  To  the  above  amounts,  of  accepted  tenders,  may 
be  added  about  7.500L  for  foundations  and  drains,  already 
executed;  Irrigation,  cooking,  heating,  and  veutilating 
apparatus,  aud  gas  and  water  mains,  4c.,  say  under  34, OOOi. 
for  boildings  complete  iu  every  respect.] 

For  cast  and  wrought  iron  tanks,  of  a total  capaoity  of 
about  40,000  gallons,  for  the  School  for  Imbecile  Children, 
Darenth,  Ken',  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Board. 
Messrs.  4 . & C.  Haraton,  architects 

WBldram4Co 6,310  0 0 

Scrivener  4 White  6,293  0 0 

Merritt  4 Ashby  6,2i0  0 0 

Mark  4,976  0 0 

Abraham 4,796  o 0 

Nightingale  4,713  0 0 

Ku’k  4 llandall 4,6o8  0 0 

For  a parish-room,  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Michael 

Queenhiihe,  City  of  London.  Messrs.  Maihews,  archi- 
tects :— 

Brass  £1,''97  0 0 

Newman  4 Mann 1,'  25  0 0 

J.  4 £.  Hall  1,269  0 0 

Powia  4 Co l,2Bi  0 0 

The  Horsley  Co.  (Limited)  1,075  0 0 

Dove 935  0 0 

Ramsey  914  0 0 

Browne  4 Robiuson  827  0 0 

Fraser  Bros 1,029  0 0 

Morewood  & Co 1,025  0 0 

Wright  4 Co 1,018  13  0 

Masefield  l,0t)J  0 0 

Le  Fevre  4 Co 999  0 0 

J.  4 F.  May  995  0 0 

bpendlagh  4 Co 981  0 0 

For  grand  stands  aud  offices  at  Kempton  Park,  near 
Sunbury,  Middlesex,  for  the  Kempton  Park  Race-cours» 
Company.  Messrs.  Clark  4 Holland,  architects.  Mr, 
S.  J,  Thacker,  surveyor 

Holland  4 Haanen £19,297  0 0 

Higgs  4 Hill 18,600  0 0 

Cubitt4Co 18,225  0 0 

Bhaw  17,898  0 0 

Batnei'oo  4 Co 959  0 0 

Abell  955  0 0 

Newton,  Chambers, 4 Co 951  0 0 

Hill  4 Smith 940  0 0 

J.  0.  4 O.E.  BretteU 938  0 0 

Chandler  4 Sons  899  0 0 

Jukes,  CoulBon,  4 Co 8 J9  0 0 

Ashmore  4 White  793  0 0 

Pontifex  4 Wood  (accepted)  ...  698  0 0! 

Dove  Bros 17,755  0 0 

Braid  4 Co 16,977  0 0 

For  erecting  a ouiiamg  aaa  offices  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Princes’  Stand,  Epsom  Downs,  Surrey,  for  Lieut.  C.  V. 
Strange.  Mr.  J.  R.  Harding,  architect.  Quantities  br 
Mr.  T.  Nixon 

Goddard  4 Son £2,187  0 0 

Taylor  3,100  0 0 

Hooker  , 2,078  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  twelve  houses  and  a simp,  Leyton- 
road,  Stratford,  for  Mr.  J.  Dowsott.  Mr.  J.  W.  Brookes, 
architect : — 

Cullum  £3,675  0 0 

Sheffield  4 Prebblo 3,483  0 0 

Cardoza  3,404  0 0 

Reed  3,225  0 0 

Charlton  & Mansell 3,  leO  0 q 

Smith  (accepted) 2,850  0 0 

Colls  4 Son  1,975  0 0 

Shearbura  1,920  0 0 

For  two  gas-holders,  for  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Gas  Co. 
each  112  ft.  diameter,  by  30  ft.  6 in.  deep,  single  lift,  with 
wrought-iion  guide  framing,  cast-iron  dry  wells,  inlet  and 
outlet  pipes,  with  bye-passea  between  each  pair  of  pipes, 
Mr.  K.  t.  Spice,  architect: — 

Horsley  Iron  Company £11,640  0 0 

For  re-buUding  the  Yorkshire  Grey  Tavern  and  Restau- 
rant, Gray's-inn-road,  for  Messrs.  Legge  & Chapman. 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Brooker,  and  Isaacs  4 Florence,  archi- 
tects : — 

Culler  4 Sons  (accepted)  loji9J  0 0 

For  plaoling  gronnds  of  school,  at  Banatead,  Surrey, 
for  Kensington  and  Chelsea  School  DUtriot.  Messrs.  A. 
4 C.  Harston,  architects  : — 

W.  4 F.  Croaker 5.390  0 0 

Wagner  6,183  0 0 

Downs 6,045  0 0 

Tink 4,983  0 0 

For  shops  and  offices,  Nos.  116,  118,  and  117,  Newgate- 
street.  Messrs.  Ford  4 Hesketb,  architects  :— 

Axford  (accepted) 4.785  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  school  in  rear  of  Baptist  Chapel  at 
Tunbridge  Wells.  Mr,  J.  W.  Brooker,  architect : — 

Brass  6i820  0 0 

Kirk  4 Randall 6,703  0 0 

Browne  4 Robinson  6,618  0 0 

McLachlan  4 Sons 6,590  0 0 

Eason 657  0 0 

Batiley  618  0 0 

Crabu  6i446  0 0 

Scrivener  4 White  e,4zl  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  shi^p  premises  in  High-street,  Shore- 
ditch, at  the  corner  of  Great  Eastern-street,  for  Mr.  A. 
Ewin.  Mr.  J.  W.  Brooker,  architect:— 

Sub-  Super- 
structure. structure. 

Crabb..,.. £420  £1,985 

Morter  375  1,670 

Nightingale  6i200  0 0 

Newman  4 Mann  (accepted)  ...  6,167  0 0 

For  now  schools  at  Chepstow,  for  School  Board.  Mr, 
W,  Evill,  architect  :— 

Linton £2,000  0 0 

Jones  Bros 1,650  0 0 

Oliver 366  1,669 

Lawrance 360  1,610 

Whalley  4 Pearse  (accepted)  ...  1,399  0 0 

Thorn 1,287  16  0 

Downs  333  1,636 

Cullum  273  .........  1,625 

For  building  one  pair  of  villa  residences,  for  Mr.  W, 
Savage,  at  Woodford.  Mr.  Chas.  BeU,  architect : — 

For  the  finishings  to  twelve  houses  (in  carcass)  in 
Brailafnrd  and  Arlingford  roads,  Bfixton,  for  Mr.  E.  G. 
Chapman.  Mr.  J.  W.  Brooker,  architect 

W.  4 F.  Croaker £2,575  0 0 

Battley 2,497  0 0 

Furrant  1,357  0 0 

Qregar  (accpptedforthreepairs)  1,305  0 0 

Hoskings  (error) l,07l)  0 0 

For  building  new  furnace-room  for  Messrs.  Scott  4 Co., 
Stratford  : — 

Qregur  (accepted)  £379  0 0 

For  bnildiug  new  Auxiliary  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  at 
Thorpe,  near  Norwich.  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs,  Whitmore  4 Kennard:— 

For  thirteen  mansions,  Clifton-gardens,  Folkestone. 
Mr.  J.  Gardner,  architect: — 

Oxley £55,600  0 0 I 

Lttcy  37,989  0 0 

Brooks  44,UU0  0 0 

Slade  43,100  0 0 

Downing  37,686  0 0 

Hawes  37,4^9  0 0 

Websler  41,327  0 0 

Butler  40.0d5  0 0 

Adcock 40,000  0 0 

Ererett  & Son 35,750  0 0 

Cornish  4 Qaymer  (accepted)  . 33,920  0 0 

Clemmans 39,997  0 0 

Saunders  (accepted) 35,000  0 Oj 

Prebble  (withdrawn) 33,891  0 0 

For  new  factory  in  the  Euston-r.'>ad,  for  Messrs.  F. 
Braby  4 Co.  Mr.  E.  L.  Tarbuck,  architect  : — 

Manley  & Rogers £2,177  0 0 

Iiongmire  4 Burge  (accepted)...  2,070  0 0 

For  Buntingford  Grammar  School.  Messrs.  J,  Giles  & 
Gough,  architects:— 

Gibbins  (accepted)  £3,272  0 0 
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For  the  erection  of  the  Black  Boy  Hotel  and  Spirii 
TanltB,  Btabling  and  pfBeeB,  at  Worcester.  Messrs 
Dickie  ACoombe,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 
House.  Omces. 

Inwood  £1,219  0 0 £•?  0 0 

Simmonds  1,"9S  0 0 63  6 0 

H.  & T.  Dixon 1,'93  6 0 61  4 0 

Compton 858  M 0 96  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Turkish  Baths  at  Camden. town. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Briogman,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
3ilr.  F.  Thomson  : — 

Carcass  and  Part  of  FiltingM. 

Hunt  (accepted)  £1,000  0 0 

71’aW  DeeoraHom. 

Athenian  Marble  Co.  (accepted)...  £525  0 0 


TO  CORKESPUNDENTB. 

T.  B-F.  F.-T.  K.-D.-C.  T--3.  £ 8on-M.  F.  F.-M.  D.- 
0.  A Q — E.  K.-E.  J.  O.-G.  e.-D.  A.  0.— P.  Bro«.-J.  W.  M.- 
D.  A C.— C.  M.-  H.  C — UamiDglon— r.  B — H.  C.— L.  G.— C.  B.— 
T.  R.  IS.— E.  L 0.— W.  A P.  — E.  G.-E.  V.— W.  O.-W.  ft  K — 
J.  W.  8-— D.  D.— F.  ft  H.— Spectator— F.  3.  P.-Besi  (the  architect 
employed  wilt  beat  settle  the  right  position  for  coat  vt  arms).— 
J.  W.  lukoadeice  on  the  spot)  - J.  G.  (no)  — K S.  W.  (next  week) 
We  ace  oompeUed  to  decline  potuuug  out  bvuEe  ana  glniig 
addresses.  * 

Ail  eieiemenu  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders,  ftc.  must  be  accompanlet 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necesaanly  loi 
poblicatlon. 

^oiE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  ai 
pnhiie  raeetinea  rests,  of  oonrse,  with  the  anthors. 


***  NOTICE. — All  cotnmunicaiions  respect, 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  §'c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Pikblisher  of  the  Bnild-er,” 
No.  46,  Catherine.sireet,  Covent  Garden.  AIL 
other  Communientions  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,”  and  rot  to  the  "Publisher." 
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CHARGEa  FOR 

ANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS 


BirUATlONS  VACA>’T. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  onder 4s  M 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  wi.rds) u».’  gg' 

bituations  Wanted. 

POtTR  Unee  (abonl  THIRTY  words)  or  under  Ss  fid. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.'  8<L 

PBB-PAYMKNT  13  ABSOLUTELY  NECKSaABY. 
*#*  Po&t-ige  Stamps  must  not  be  sent. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" TBE  BUILDER"  )s  luppJled  direct  Irom  the  Otlico.  to  rei(dentt 
Kingdom  at  the  rate  ol  19b,  per  annum 


isoould  be  by  Money  Order,  payable  aj  th 


No.  46,  Calbarine-atreet.  V 


W.C.  to  DoduLAU  FoUKDHINlBU 


ilBiCii  Suoue  ot  Desi,  qtuill'cy 

iiANDBLL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  PrioeB  at  the  QuarrieH  and  Depdts, 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  oi 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Onrsham.  Wilts-  TAnYT.j 
AspAaitt.. 

Boyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

Me  8TODABT  6 0 0. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Oannon-street.  B.O.  fADTr.'l 
Tne  Seyssel  ana  Metaiiic  Iiava  AspAaite 
Company  (Mr.  H,  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poultry, 
— The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
courses,  warehouse  flotirs,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
sheds and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tnn-rooms, 
terraces,  and  ekating. rinks.  ([Advt,^ 

WAicland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 

elates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  siook  available  for 
immediate  de’ivery. — For  further  partioulara 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car^ 
marthenshire. — [A  dyt.J 

J.  Sessions  & Sous,  Docks,  GlouoeBcer, 

Mannfaocarers  of  ENAMELLED  and  PLAIN 
SLATE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS.  &o 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries,  to  any  station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Prices  and  terms  on  application.  [Advt.] 


MICHELMORB  & EfiAf 


Huiufsetarers  ol 


*0  CHArTeS  (SCO)  I iMrV'rrS--DAt-VL f ~ 


m 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGE; 
'^LETER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLT, 

and  mPBOVED  OATB  FITTINGS  of  STory  DsscnptloB. 

36a,  borough  ROAJ 
LONDON.  S.E. 


O 


N HIKE.  — Tarpaulin 

MAUliUBKS.  TENTS,  AWN)N08.  FLAGS  TART.gg, 
CHAIRS,  BAIZE,  4e.  ' 

PIGGOTT,  BROTHERS, 

No.  6«.  flISHOPaSATK  WITHOUT,  LONDON. 


■ouiLDERs’  Tarpaulins 

_ ON  8ALB  OB  HIRE. 

J.  G.  8IMKINS,  Mannfiicr.Drer, 

No.  sc,  WHARF-ROAD.  tirV-RnAD.  LONDON  N 
fio«  Urge  Advertisement  iUich  S4th. 


SPRAGUE  & Co.,  Lithographers,  Printers,  Etc., 

having  devoted  their  attention  for  several  years  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Architectural  profession, 
are  enabled  to  offer  special  facilities  for  the  execution 
of  the  various  descriptions  of  work  detailed  below, 
on  moderate  terms  and  with  strict  punctuality. 

Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  Reports,  Etc.  Special 
Writers  are  on  the  Premises  for  these,  and  being  constantly  engaged 
upon  them,  they  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  technical 
terms  and  peculiarities  of  this  work.  Certified  Copies  of  Bills 
can  be  supplied  in  a few  hours  if  required  ; or,  if  received  in  the 
evening,  by  9 o'clock  next  day ; or  by  return  of  post  to  the  country. 

Fair  Copies  of  Specifications,  Contracts,  Reports  for  Competitions, 
Dimensions,  Accounts,  &C-,  neatly  and  accurately  executed. 

Elevations,  Plans,  and  Sections  for  Tenders.  Tracings 
or  Manuscript  copies  made,  plain  or  colored,  or  Architects’  own 
Drawings  lettered  and  finished.  By  a New  Process  of  Litho- 
Tracing  five  or  six  Copies  of  a set  of  Working  Drawings  can  be 
supplied  in  a few  hours  at  the  same  cost  as  two  hand  tracings. 

Plans  of  Estates,  with  or  without  Perspective  Views,  tastefully 
Lithographed  and  printed  in  colours,  or  highly  shaded  up  by  hand. 

Perspective  Views,  and  Landscapes  reduced,  drawn  upon 
Stone,  Wood  or  Paper,  by  superior  Artists,  in  chalk  or  pen  and  ink. 

Photo -Lithography  rapidly  executed  in  a superior  manner. 
Tracings  made  from  Colored  Drawings,  and  etched  up  in  pen  and 
ink  for  photographing.  Vide  the  illustrations  in  "The  Architect." 

Printing  of  every  description  by  Steam  Power. 

Certificate  Books  for  instalments  always  in  stock,  3s. ; a larger 
size,  with  receipt,  5s.  Circulars,  Pleaded  Note  or  Letter  paper 
and  Memo,  forms  lithographed  or  printed.  Drawing  papers, 
Tracing  papers,  Sec.  Office  Sundries  of  every  description. 


22,  Martins  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Now  ready.  8vo.  pries  reJiieed  lo  3»  post-free. 

TMPEOVED  SYSTEM  of  BOOK- 

JL  KEEPING.  B|>eclAlly  adapted  for  Builders  aud  Contractuni 
Hy  the  G*iijer  of  the  Bliklwctt  Prize.  This  sjelrm  sisciires  accurac} 
by  simplicity  of  arrauecireiit,  and  eontaliis  wiihiii  lUeU  a chei  V 
agaiust  errors.— London  : UHNilYC-  BBVES,  97.  Lambcth-ro«d,  8 K 

r pNDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and 

U LIPEINSURANCB- 

Ohlef  Office,  73  s 74.  Ktii«  Wrlliaro-atreet. &0. 

w.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 

Just  published,  iu  Portfolio,  with  Explanatory  Text,  27  I.arge 

■PkESIGNS  for  thrCONSTRUCTION  of 

JL/  MARKETS,  WAREHOUSES,  and  3BED8,  by  A LEX  aNDER 
PttlHIlM  ANN.  C.K.  ftc.  IraiisUtoil,  with  an  Introducuou  aud  Notes, 
07  E.  H.  D’aVIQUOR.  B.a.CE. 

I-ondon  : B.  4 F.  N.  BPON,  48,  Charing-cros*. 

New  York  ; 416,  Hroume  street. 

IlTAND-IN-HAND  FIRE  and  LIFE 

i.i.  INSURANCE  OFFICE,  New  Brldge..treet,Blaclt(riara. 
Instituted  16(16. 

Tbs  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  iu  the  world. 

^ The  WHOLE  UF  THE  FBOFlTd  are  divided  amongst  the  PoUor. 

^CCIDENTS  by  FLOOD  and  FIELD. 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

May  be  piovlded  airaliut  by  a Policy  of  tbs 

RAILWAY  PASdBNGliR-1'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD.  M.P.  Uh.rirman. 
dl.lSO.lWO  HAVB  BERN  PAID  A3  CO  « PENdATION. 

No.  64,  CURNUILL.  LONDON. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  SecreUry. 

Just  published,  with  Folding  Plaies.  «r.  2s  6J.  (postage  21  ). 

pUMMUN  SENSK  for  GaS  USKKS  ; A 

V-7  Catechism  of  G la  Lighting  for  Iloua.holdere,  Gasfltlers,  Mill, 
owuers.  Architects,  Engit.i-crs,  ftc. 

By  r.OBK.Kr  WILSON,  C.E. 

Aalhor  of  "A  Trealise  oo  Steam  Boilers." 

"The  'Caleebi.m'  deserves  to  bo  renl  by  all  ga».n‘er<.  most  of 
whom  will  dectdedly  benetlt  both  iu  pocket  and  romfiiit,  if  they  will 
avnii  themselves  of  Mr.  Wll<ou‘»  c.iuceeU  ATioi/iecroi/?. 

•'  Mr.  Wileun's  Imok  is  llioiMiighly  admirable.’'— i'/ioineer. 

CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  ft  CO.  7 Sutioners'-lMll-Couit.  Loudon,  E C 
Ana  at  (he  Rtilw.-iy  BooktUllt. 

NOTICE. 

\tESSRS.  THOMAS  DOCWRA  & SON, 

cT.l  CftNTRAt.TORS,  BALL'S  POND  RO AD. 

hereby  give  N itioo  that  they  have  no  Biuiuess  Counexioa  with  any 
other  jieisou  of  the  same  Name. 

Now  ready,  Imperial  folio,  hall  bound,  oruaiiiritt«l  in  gold,  eiality- 
mue  pla'ea.  sixireu  iu  cnlinira.  Piice  3f.  3a. 

AIKJEITECTURAL 

STUDIES  IN  FRANCE. 

0 By  w.  Galsworthy  davir,  Architect, 

No,  21-  Kiug  Wil  iam-elrcet,  istiaua,  Linnb.n,  W.C. 

NOTICE. 

"O ICHARD  DOCWRA,  Contractor  for 

1 U GA8.  WATER,  and  SEWEB.ftGB  WORKS.  COLLEGB- 

TERRACE,  MARNSBUKY.  hereby  gives  notice  that  betas  no  Busl- 
nei.3  Cunuexlim  with  any  person  or  persons  of  the  raino  Name. 

Just  published,  ill  one  Vol  8vo.  eloib,  piice  6a. 

purification  of  WaT^R-CaRRIED 
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VV  MANSIONS,  A Paiier  isad  at  the  Roval  Iiisliiuts  of 
British  Archilects,  hy  R.  B.  (IKASTUAM.  .11  Ii-Kt  C E.  F.o  3. 
Luuflou:  EDWARD  SrA>FUKD.  5o.  tharing-croi-«,  o,W, 
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^A'l  kii  da  uf  Juiuery  Work  made  to  order  aud  in  any  quantity  at 

IJOUSE  DRAINAGE. 
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with  Illuairailous. 

ISy  M.  OGLE  TABBOTTON,  JI  lust.  C.E. 

Price  0u“  clillliiig. 

London  : E-  ft  F.  N.  SPUN.  46,  ChBring-ernss. 

XrOTICE.— To  architects  and  all  who 

DRAW  PLANS.-TO  HE  bllLD,  a g.est  bargain  a migiiifl. 
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Ilf  various  kiuda,  Plain,  Shaded,  and  oriismeiiial!  three  ^ee'a  of 
riguies,  and  aixty  pUi  ts  ut  a I ihe  pilncipal  Words  used  upou  ArcUi 
eciural  Drawings  m various  types,  lii  a mahogany  b.x,  wuU  lirii-hcs. 
Plica  for  the  whole  3tts  worth  from  6f.  to  7f  ; they  are  Quite  iiew, 
never  bav  ug  beoii^used.^hrlug^tbe  rmisining  ^'ortinu  of  a stock  of 
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haue'eome,  aud  splendidly  rooted.  Tbe  fluent  stock  of  town  aurl 
avaiiUB  trees  growing  In  any  nursery  in  Europ  KNAP  HILL 
NUitbEBY,  Woking.  Surrey. 
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The  Architechirc  of 
Lighthouses. 

IGHTHOUSE  arohi. 
tectore  baa  very 
generally  been  en. 
traated  of  late  to 
the  engineer  rather 
than  to  the  arohi- 
toct.  No  doubt, 
however,  can  be 
thrown  upon  the 
statement  that  the 
problem  to  be 
solved  is  for  the 
most  part  purely 
arohitectural.  The 
first  question  raised 
is  neoessarily  that 
of  site.  The  reasons  for 
erecting  a lighthouse  in 
any  particular  spot  are 
indicated  by  Nature  her. 
self.  A shore.light  may 
have  two  distinct  mean- 
ings.  It  may  be  a beacon, 
to  warn  from  danger,  cr 
a sign  of  invitation  to 
enter  a place  of  safety. 

Lighthouses  of  the  first 
■der,  however,  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  topo- 
rapbioal  land-marks.  They  are  usually  placed 
i capes  or  headlands,  and  indicate,  for  a distance 
from  ten  to  thirty  marine  leagnes,  the  general 
itline  and  configuratlan  of  a coast.  From  this 
‘st  order  of  distinct  lights  the  importance  of  the 
goals  in  question  desoends  to  that  of  lights  of 
le  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  orders, — the 
at  being  signals  placed  ou  shoals  or  sand.banks 
' OQ  piers  at  the  entrance  of  a port  for  the 
lidance  of  mariners  at  the  very  moment  of 
iming  into  harbour. 

The  selection  of  site  is  always  the  first  care  of 
e architect.  In  regarding  the  site  of  a light' 
luaa  his  skill  must  be  aided  by  the  experience 
the  sailor  and  of  the  marine  surveyor.  Atten. 
5n  must  next  be  turned  to  that  of  the  prepara- 
on  of  the  foundation.  For  distant  lights  this  is 
ually  a simple  matter.  In  some  cases,  on  the 
ntrary,  the  utmost  skill  of  both  the  architect 
id  the  engineer  is  taxed  in  order  to  provide  an 
lassailable  security  for  the  base  of  a tower, 
nis  is  especially  the  case  when  the  light  is 
tended  to  serve  for  a beacon  or  warning  to 
ips  near  at  hand,  as  well  as  to  form  a distinct 
;ht  to  indicate  the  bearing  of  a coast.  Such  was 

0 case  with  that  dangerous  rocky  shoal  which 
)8  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel,  about  fourteen 
lies  to  the  south-west  of  Plymouth  Roads.  A 
lall  point  of  rock  alone  appeared  above  the 
iter;  the  rest  of  the  shoal,  stretching  some 
10  yards  from  north  to  south,  is  always  covered 
■ the  sea.  This  rock  is  the  first  obstacle  en- 
untered  by  the  heavy  rolling  waves  of  the 
ilantio,  and  lies  in  the  moat  direct  course  for : 

1 inward  bound  vessel.  From  this  visible 
ant,  fretted  by  the  waves,  the  rock  descends 
nost  perpendicularly  to  a depth  of  from  30  to 


65  fathoms.  The  result  of  this  oppoaiiion  of  a 
vertical  submarine  wall  is  to  throw  the  incoming 
waves,  when  urged  by  any  considerable  wind, 
with  a prodigious  leap  into  the  air.  A height  of 
from  150  ft.  to  200  ft.  is  said  to  be  at  times 
attained.  It  was  the  construotion  on  this  un- 
usually  dangerous  and  exposed  situation  of  the 
famous  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  by  Smeaton,  the 
engineer,  whioh  seems  to  have  secured  to  his 
profession,  thus  far,  something  of  a monopoly  of 
the  construction  of  lighthouses. 

Iq  old  times,  however,  the  Fhari,  or  light, 
towers,  were  among  the  most  famous  of  the 


in  the  Troad,  a lighthouse  is  said  to  have  existed 
650  years  B.C.,  which  served  as  a landmark  by 
day,  as  well  as  for  a beacon  at  night.  And  three 
oentones  or  more  earlier  than  this,  the  vessels 
of  the  Greeks,  returning  from  the  siege  of  Troy* 
are  said  to  have  been  lured  on  to  shoals  near  the 
island  of  Negroponte  by  fires  lighted  by  the  King 
of  Euboea  with  that  design. 

Another  of  the  famons  seven  wonders  of  tho 
world  was  the  Pharos  of  Rhodes.  This  was  a 
bronze  statue,  of  upwards  of  100  ft.  in  height, 
according  to  Pliny,  dedicated  to  Apollo.  It 
stood  astride  on  two  blocks  of  masonry,  whioh 


" Lumma  nocti7»g.'o  tollit  Pfaaru3  tcmula  laam.'' 


works  of  the  arohiteot.  The  name  of  Apollo-  : formed  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Rhodes ; and 
dorus,  the  famons  architect  of  the  Emperor  ' held  alofo  a sort  of  censer,  in  its  right  hand,  in 
Trajan,  is  jet  associated  with  the  port,  break- J which  a beacon  fire  was  kept  alight  by  night, 
water,  and  Pharos  of  Civita  Vecohia.  The  j This  colossus  was  erected  by  the  citizens  of 
word  Pharos,  by  which  name  so  many  lighthouses  Rhodes,  in  memory  of  the  siege  sustained  against 
are  now  called,  especially  by  the  French,  is  of  Demetrius,  king  of  Maoedon.  It  is  said  to 
Egyptian  origin.  It  was  derived  from  the  have  been  actually  constructed  of  masonry, 
Island  of  Pharos,  on  which  the  famous  light,  covered  with  metal  plates.  It  was  overthrown 
tower  of  Alexandria  was  built.  First  given  to  by  a violent  earthquake  in  the  year  22-1  A.D. 
the  tower  in  question,  it  was  thence  imposed  on  j A lofty  and  very  ancient  tower  looks  down 
similar  stractures.  Such,  at  leatt,  is  held  to  be  upon  the  Atlantio  Ocean  from  the  entrance  of 
the  force  of  the  line  of  Statins, — ! the  port  of  Corunna,  in  Spain.  It  is  called  the 

Pillar  of  Hercules;  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
name  Corunna  is  a corruption  of  the  word 
The  olassioal  scholar  will  observe  that  the  quan.  ^ “colnmna.”  By  some  writers  the  origin  of  this 
tity  of  the  word  Pharos,  as  determined  by  this  tower  is  attributed  to  the  Carthaginians ; by 
line,  disposes  of  the  derivation  which  has  been 'others  to  Caius  Servius  Lupus,  who  dedicated 
sometimo  proposed  from  the  Greek  verb,  it  to  Mars.  It  was  restored  by  Julios  CEosar- 
meaning  to  shine.  and  again  restored  by  Trajan.  Its  archi. 

This  famous  tower  was  of  a quadrangular  tectural  form  betrays  an  origin  of  a very  remote 
form.  It  rose  in  the  midst  of  an  enceinte  of  220  date.  There  is  a tradition  that  it  was  erected  by 
yards  on  each  side,  containing  accommodation  an  early  king  of  Spain,  in  heroic  times, 
for  a garrison.  It  was  situated  at  the  eastern  I At  Ravenna  a large  square  tower  which  stands 
angle  of  the  new  port  of  Alexandria,  in  a line  out  from  the  side  walla  of  the  Church  of  Santa 
with  the  point  called  Pharaglione.  It  was  com.  Maria  in  Porta  Fuori  is  now  used  as  a campanile 
menced  under  the  reign  of  Pcolemy  Soter  (B.C.  or  bell.tower.  It  is  said  to  have  formerly  been 
324  to  285),  and  completed  under  his  snocesaor,  the  Pharos  of  the  port  whioh  Augustus  oon. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  B.C.  285  to  247).  Its  ' strnoted  at  this  point.  In  the  fifth  century  the 
architect  was  Sostratus  of  Cnidus;  and  it  bore  | silting  up  of  the  Adriatio  littoral  (whioh  is  now 
an  inscription  dedicatory  to  the  gods  protectors  threatening  the  destruction  of  the  lagoon  of 
of  mariners.  The  legend  is  to  the  effect  that  the  J Chioggia)  had  so  obliterated  the  port  of  Augustus 
name  of  Ptolemy  alone  appeared  over  the  gate  that  its  site  was  converted  into  gardens. 

The  Pharos  of  Boulogne  is  one  of  the  most 


of  the  tower  when  first  completed.  This  com. 
memoration,  however,  was  made  in  plaster ; on 
the  snbeequent  deoay  of  whioh  the  name  of  Sos- 
tratus  appeared,  graven  in  marble.  The  height 
of  the  tower  is  stated  at  a little  more  than 
150  ft.  The  structure  has  been  represented  as 
a Doric  base,  with  columns  and  pilasters,  sur- 
mounted by  seven  blocks  of  masonry,  decreasing 
in  size,  each  finished  with  a projecting  cornice. 
On  the  top  of  the  whole  an  immense  fire  was 
kept  horning  by  night,  whioh  was  visible  at  sea 
twenty  marine  leagues  off.  The  interior  was 
chambered,  and  the  position  of  the  staircase  was 
indicated  by  that  of  the  windows.  The  Arab 
writer,  Abulfeda,  speaks  of  this  Pharos  as  exist- 
ing in  bis  time,  the  thirteenth  century.  It  has 
been  described  also  by  Edrisi,  who  lived  at  the 
commencement  of  the  twelfth  century.  It 
ranked  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
Few  vestiges  can  now  bo  traced  of  this  famous 
building.  The  modern  Pharos  of  Alexandria  is 
a new  tower  erected  at  another  point. 

While  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria  is  the  most 
famous  lighthouse  of  antiquity,  it  is  nob  the 
most  anoient.  On  the  promontory  of  Sigmum, 


ancient  in  France.  It  was  erected  by  Caligula 
(A.D.  38-41),  on  his  expedition  into  Gaul,  ac- 
cording to  SaatoniuB.  For  many  ages  this  tower 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Turris  ardens. 
Its  base  was  octagonal,  each  side  measuring 
eight  mfetres,  according  to  the  design  given  by 
Montfauoon.  It  consisted  of  twelve  stories, 
each  smaller  than  the  one  below  it,  and  each 
surmounted  with  a oornioe.  In  the  year  807 
Charlemagne  ascended  this  tower  in  order  to 
review  his  army,  and  ordered  that  the  long, 
extinguished  beacon  should  be  re  • kindled. 
Various  coloured  stones,  brown,  red,  and  yellow, 
were  employed  in  oonstmetiog  the  different  parts 
of  this  Pharos,  with  the  aim  of  rendering  it  a 
more  strikingly  visible  object.  In  1545  the 
English  made  nae  of  the  tower  as  a fortress. 
Their  works  seem  to  have  interfered  with  the 
solidity  of  the  foundations,  for  ia  1614  the 
tower  fell. 

Under  Claudius,  whose  tenure  of  empire 
lasted  from  A.D.  41  to  A.D.  54,  a tower  was 
erected,  according  to  Suetonius  and  Dion  Cassius, 
at  Oitia,  in  imitation  of  the  Pharos  of  Alexandra* 
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In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  visited  and 
described  by  Piccolomini,  who  was  afterwards 
Pope,  nuder  the  name  of  Pius  II.,  from  1458  to 
1464.  From  a bas-relief  in  iho  posseesion  of 
Prince  Torlonia,  it  is  deduced  that  this  tower 
was  built,  as  that  at  Boulogne  was  previonslj 
described  to  have  been,  in  eucoegsively  dimiaisb- 
ing  planes  or  stories,  with  a lire  kindled  on  the 
top.  The  elevation,  however,  which  is  produced 
by  Signor  Cialdi,  in  hia  learned  memoir  on  light- 
houses, from  which  very  much  of  our  information 
is  derived,  is  that  of  three  towers,  of  diminishing 
sizes,  standing  one  on  another,  with  a thick 
short  column  on  the  top  supporting  the  beacon 
or  bonfire.  The  deposits  brought  down  by  the 
Tiber  have  long  filled  up  the  Claadian  port  of 
Ostia  j and  the  careful  measurements  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Italian  engineers  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  shore  line  at  sucoessive  historic 
epochs,  indicate  that  a geological  undulation, 
similar  to  that  witnessed  by  the  famous  temple 
of  Serapie,  at  Pozzuoli,  on  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
has  occurred  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

The  restoration  of  the  Ughtbouse  built  by  the 
Emperor  Trajan  at  CIvita  Veochia  has  been 
eflfected  by  the  present  Pope,  Pius  IX.  The 
architect,  Apollodorns,  by  Trajan’s  command, 
designed  and  carried  out  a commodious  port  at 
Civita  Veccbia.  A breakwater,  or  island,  was 
placed  before  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  to 
protect  it  from  the  waves.  Two  towers  were 
erected  on  this  work,  one  of  which  sustained  a 
beacon.  In  the  Itineratiam,  a journey  through 
Etruria,  of  Numozianus,  who  lived  in  the 
fourth  and  fifch  centuries  of  our  era,  the 
doable  towers  aud  double  entrance  of  the  port 
are  commemorated  in  hexameter  verse.  Neglect, 
and  the  action  of  the  sea,  gradually  filled  the 
port;  and  in  the  popedom  of  Gregory  IV. 
(A.D.  828-814)  it  is  spoken  c { as  having  been 
intentionally  ruined,  for  fear  of  being  seized  by 
the  Saracens,  and  utei  by  them  as  a naval 
centre.  Under  Urban  VIII.  it  was  repaired  and 
re-opened.  In  1616,  Paul  V.,  among  other  im- 
provements,  rebuilt  the  existing  eastward  tower. 
The  westward  towers  were  still  in  ruins  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  It  was 
commonly  called  II  ilurzocco.  Pope  Gregory 
XVI.  reared  a small  fort  on  its  ruins,  but  no 
better  signal  was  offered  to  navigators  than  a 
light  hoisted  on  a mast.  In  1860  Pius  IX.  con. 
salted  the  illustrious  astronomer  Padre  A.  Secohi 
as  to  the  lighthonae,  and  the  present  tower  was 
bailb,  and  furnished  with  a Fresnel  illuminating 
apparatus  of  the  second  order.  The  tower  is  of 
atone,  cylindrical  in  form,  and  cariies  a lantern 
110  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  works 
were  executed  by  the  engineer  Chevalier 
Giovanni  l^linti. 

The  Cordovan  Pharos  is  a tower  of  admirable 
construction,  reared  on  a rock  at  the  month  of 
the  Gironde.  The  name  is  taken  from  that  of 
an  architect,  who,  about  A.D.  830,  built  a tower 
in  the  island  of  Andros.  Both  town  and  island 
were  engulphed  by  the  sea  in  the  earthquake  of 
1427.  The  present  town  stands  on  a shoal,  sea- 
ward  of  the  former  Pharos,  which  is  covered 
with  three  metres  of  water  at  high  tides.  It 
was  commenced  in  1515  by  the  Parisian  archi- 
tect, Louis  de  Foix,  by  command  of  Kiug 
Henry  II.  It  was  continued  by  Henry  IV.  in 
1601,  and  finished  under  Loqis  XlV.  in  1665.  In 
1778  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  was  removed, 
and  replaced  by  a frostrum  of  a cone,  rising  to 
78  mhtres  from  the  foandatious,  by  the  architect 
Thenlere.  The  tower  is  composed  of  a series  of 
galleries  rising  one  above  another,  ornamented 
with  pilasters  and  friezes,  and  gradually  dimi- 
uisbing  in  dimension.  From  the  second  story  a 
fine  staircase  conducts  to  the  top  of  the  cone. 
The  latter  is  divided  into  four  stages,  on  the  last 
of  which  the  lanthorn  is  placed.  A wall  eur- 
ronnda  the  base,  the  diameter  on  the  plan  being 
43  metres.  Within  this  are  situated  the  rooms 
of  the  guardians,  almost  in  the  form  of  case- 
mates. It  is  claimed  for  this  Pharos  that  it  is 
the  finest  edifice  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  In 
1790  a reverberating  light  was  placed  on  this 
tower.  In  1854  a dioptric  Fresnel  apparatus 
was  Bohstitnted,  with  a light  of  the  first  order, 
eclipsing  from  minnte  to  minute. 

The  bsautiful  Torre  del  Capo  at  Genoa  is  well 
known  to  all  familiar  with  that  picturesque 
Italian  port.  Originally  built  on  the  promontory 
of  San  Berrique  in  1139;  it  was  first  illuminated 
iu  1326.  It  was  removed  in  1512,  and  rebuiP, 
by  the  Republic,  in  1643.  It  is  a square  tower, 
in  two  stories,  with  battlemented  terraces,  the 
lower  portion  nine  metres  square,  the  upper 
leven.  Rising  from  a rock  42^  metres  above 
the  sea,  it  carries  its  light  at  the  height  of  118  5 


metres  above  the  water.  In  1841  it  was  fitted 
with  a Fresnel  lenticular  apparatus  of  the  first 
order.  For  beonty  and  elegance  of  strnoture, 
this  historic  Pharos  is  one  of  the  first  in 
existence. 

The  Pharos  of  Ifeloria  was  built  by  the 
Pisans  in  1154.  It  indicated  the  direction  to  be 
taken  by  ships  making  for  Portopisano,  and 
gave  warning  of  a dangerous  sand-bank.  This 
tower  was  destroyed  by  Charles  of  Anjou  in 
1267,  by  the  Genoese  in  1287,  and  by  the  Guelfs 
in  1290.  Having  determined  to  abandon  Meloria, 
the  Pisans  erected,  in  1304,  the  lighthouse 
which  still  exists  near  Leghorn.  It  is  celebrated 
by  Petrarch.  It  stands  near  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  to  the  south  of  the  new  curvilinear 
mole;  and  rises  47  mhtres  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  built  of  stone,  in  the  form  of  two 
battlemented  cylinders,  surrounded  at  the  base 
by  a polygonal  inclosore  of  thirteen  sides. 

On  the  shore  extending  from  the  extreme  pro- 
montory of  letriass  far  as  Chioggia,  no  lighthouse 
was  in  existence  in  1818.  In  that  year  the  flame 
was  kindled  on  the  Pharos  of  Salvore,  which  was 
built  by  the  architect  Nobili,  on  the  Panta  delle 
Mosche,  twenty  Italian  miles  from  Trieste,  and 
five  from  Pisano.  Here  occurred  the  firstinstance 
of  the  use  of  gas  for  lighthouse  purposes.  The 
tower  is  cylindrical,  of  wrought  stone  work,  with 
a cornice  above,  and  a quadrangular  base.  Its 
diameter  is  5 metres,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
cornice  is  6-3  metres.  An  internal  staircase  leads 
up  to  the  octagonal  lantern,  4'4m^tres  high,  and 
3 8 metres  in  diameter,  at  the  height  of  35-5 
mHres  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  apart- 
ments for  the  attendants  are  in  the  square  base 
of  the  tower. 

The  example  followed  more  or  less  directly 
by  the  architect  Nobili,  as  well  as  by  George 
Stephenson  in  hia  plans  for  the  Bell  Rook  Light- 
house,  built  by  him  in  1808,  at  Inchcape,  near 
Aibroatb,  was  no  doubt  the  great  work  of 
Smeaton  before  referred  to,  the  Eddjetone  Light- 
house.  The  wonderful  triumph  attained  at  this 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  spot  was  without 
precedent  among  any  of  those  ancient  and 
famous  Phari  to  which  we  have  referred.  The 
first  attempt  to  raise  a light-house  to  give  warn- 
ing of  this  destructive  shoal  was  made  by  Win- 
Stanley  in  1696.  A base  of  stone,  15  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  12  ft.  high,  was  built  on  the  rook 
and  fastened  to  it  with  iron  cramps.  On  that 
was  built  the  tower,  70  ft.  high  to  the  vane. 
On  the  night  of  the  14th  November,  1698,  the 
light  was  first  kindled.  As  the  waves  broke  over 
the  lantern  at  this  height,  an  addition  of  20  ft. 
of  masonry,  and  of  40  ft.  of  metal  work,  was 
subsequently  made,  the  wall  of  the  tower  being 
made  a yard  thicker  at  the  same  time.  In 
November,  1703,  it  became  evident  that  repair 
was  necessary.  Winstanley  betook  himself  to 
the  tower,  expressing  his  confidence  in  its  ability 
to  withstand  the  utmost  fury  of  the  elements. 
On  the  night  of  the  26th  of  that  month  a fearful 
storm  occurred,  and  the  lighthouse  had  entirely 
disappeared  by  the  morning.  It  is  said  that  on 
the  same  night  the  model  of  the  tower,  which 
tho  builder  bad  kept  in  bis  bouse  in  Littlebury, 
in  Essex,  fell  down  and  broke  into  fragments. 

Iu  consideration  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  case  to  navigation,  Parliament,  in  1706, 
authorised  the  imposition  of  a light  due  on  the 
vessels  frequenting  this  part  of  the  Channel, 
and  a contract  for  a new  lighthouse  was  made. 
A silk  merchant,  of  the  name  of  Rudyerd,  under- 
took the  erection.  Hia  plan  was  that  of  a plain 
wooden  cone,  lined  with  masonry,  the  idea  being 
at  the  same  time  to  provide  weight  for  stability, 
and  to  oppose  a smooth  surface  to  the  impinging 
waves.  This  tower  was  20  ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  14  ft.  at  the  top,  and  62  ft.  high.  The 
lantern  was  octagonal,  10  ft.  in  external 
diameter,  and  9 ft.  high.  A globe  of  32  in. 
diameter  stood  on  the  top  of  the  lantern,  at 
the  height  of  about  90  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  After  long  and  costly  work  this  tower  was 
completed  in  1709.  On  the  2Qd  of  December, 
1755,  it  disappeared  in  a few  hours  in  a terrible 
conflagration,  the  origin  of  which  is  nnknown. 
This  unexpected  destruction,  owing  to  the  fury 
of  that  element  against  which  the  builder  bad 
taken  no  thought  to  provide,  furnishes  a most 
instructive  lesson  as  to  the  material  necessary 
to  employ  for  similar  structures. 

Id  1756  Smeaton  for  the  first  time  visited  the 
Eddystone  rock.  The  idea  of  the  form  to  be 
given  to  the  building  he  took  from  the  trunk  of  an 
oak,  as  that  provision  which  Nature  herself  had 
made  for  the  moat  successful  resistance  to  the 
play  of  the  wind.  A model  made  on  this  idea 
was  approved  by  the  Trinity  House  and  by  the 


Government,  and  Smeaton  commenced  the  work 
in  the  August  of  1757.  The  stone  which  he 
selected  was  the  granite  of  Hingstone  Downs^ 
fifteen  miles  from  Plymouth,  for  the  exterior, 
Portland  stone  for  the  interior,  and  a mixture  of 
Aberlbaw  lime  and  Roman  pozzolana  for  cement. 
The  stones  at  the  base  of  the  tower  were  bird’s- 
mouthed  and  dove-tailed  into  each  other  and 
into  the  rook,  so  as  to  form  an  absolutely  homo- 
geneous structure.  From  August  27bh  to  Sep- 
tember 14th,  167  hours  were  employed  in  filling 
in  the  foundations.  The  utmost  care  was  taken 
in  the  fitting  and  bonding  of  the  stone,  each 
stone  being  exactly  worked,  and  fitted  to  tbose 
by  which  it  was  to  be  set,  on  shore,  before 
sending  to  the  tower.  By  Angnst  8tb,  1758,  the 
work  had  been  raised  to  the  height  of  32  ft.,  and 
the  first  store-room  contrived  in  the  tower  was 
complete.  On  March  Elat,  1769,  Smeaten  visited 
the  spot,  and  found  everything  perfectly  nn. 
injured.  From  July  5th  to  August  7th,  in  that 
year,  another  34  ft.  had  been  added  to  the 
height.  The  metal-work  of  the  lantern  had 
been  prepared  under  Smeaton’s  inspection  in 
London,  and  the  ball  which  formed  the  summit 
of  the  structure  was  fixed  by  his  own  hands  at 
92  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  solid  base 
rose  for  16  ft.,  at  which  height  a door  gave 
access  to  the  internal  spiral  staircase. 

On  the  night  of  the  16bh  of  October,  three 
years,  ten  months,  and  sixteen  days  after  tbe  com 
flagration  of  the  work  of  Rudyerd,  the  light  wat 
kindled  in  the  lantern  of  Smeaton’s  Eddj  stone 
lighthouse.  It  baa  ever  since  given  uninterrupted 
warning  of  the  dangerous  vicinity,  ilanj 
violent  storms  have  buret  over  it,  especially  tbal 
of  January,  1762 ; but  it  has  remained  nninjured, 
although  a distinct  oscillation  is  felt  in  the 
lantern  in  violent  winds.  The  calculation  of  the 
height  of  the  waves  that  dash  over  this  noble 
work  makes  them  rise  to  the  height  of  162  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  giving  a column  oi 
water  containing  from  two  thousand  to  tbre« 
thousand  metric  tons.  The  necessity  for  th< 
utmost  exactitude  in  the  joints  of  the  masonry  it 
thus  apparent.  When  water  exerts  a batteriof 
force  of  this  nature,  its  effect,  if  it  gets  under  o 
within  a buildiug,  is  irresistible,  while  it  break 
into  foam  against  a smooth  and  curved  surface 
Ou  the  24th  October,  Sir  William  Thomson 
professor  of  natural  history  in  the  Universit; 
of  Glasgow,  gave  a lecture  before  the  Ship 
masters’  Society  on  the  subject  of  lighthouses 
the  point  to  which  he  chiefly  directed  attention 
however,  being  not  their  architectural  structure 
bub  the  character  of  their  illumination.  Ninet; 
per  cent,  of  our  local  lights  are  fixed;  and  thi 
danger  that  they  may  be  mistaken  is  said  by  tb' 
lecturer  to  be  far  greater  than  in  the  case  o 
revolving  or  eclipsing  lights.  An  eclipse,  how 
ever,  of  from  50  to  60  seconds  is  far  too  1od| 
in  dirty  weather,  and  the  ep  may  readily  loE' 
the  point  of  light  before  its  bearing  has  bee: 
correctly  taken.  The  Oraigmoor  light,  in  th 
Firth  of  Clyde,  has  been  fitted  with  a light  c 
Sir  William  Thomson’s  own  arrangement,—! 
long  and  a short  eclipse  alternate  hours,  an 
there  is  thns  a short  pause,  giving  sixtee: 
seconds  of  unbroken  light.  This  combination  o 
flashes  is  made  to  signify  the  letter  C,  accordin; 
to  the  Morse  alphabet,  a very  beautiful  applies 
tion  of  one  of  the  latest  improvements  i 
telegraphy.  ' 


OYER.DECORATION. 

It  has  been  often  suggested  in  onr  column 
that  the  external  decoration  of  buildings  hs 
been  overdone  since  the  Gothic  revival ; that  a 
much  carved  foliage,  for  instance,  is  found  on 
modern  hotel  as  would  have  sufficed  for  half 
dozen  Mediseval  cathedrals.  It  is  the  natun 
tendency  of  revivals  to  go  to  excess  in  the  n£ 
of  things  good  in  themselves,  and  this  kind  < 
excess  in  decoration,  which  in  external  arch 
tecture  people  are  beginning  to  recognise  as 
mistake,  and  as  involving  a certain  degree  i 
bad  taste,  seems  to  be  now  extending  itself  i 
interior  decoration. 

We  do  not  so  much  refer  now  to  the  decor 
tion  of  churches ; the  question  of  colour  i 
modern  churches,  and  in  relation  to  Medicev: 
architecture,  has  been  pretty  fully  discussed,  ai 
it  seems  likely  that  the  taste  which  would  mal 
a church  interior  one  blaze  of  strong  coloniin 
on  mouldings  and  surfaces  alike,  will  be  mod 
rated  in  future  buildings  of  this  kind.  The  mo: 
recent  movement  in  architectnral  revival  h 
had  more  direct  reference  to  domestic  archite 
tare,  and  has  perhaps  affected  the  public  tas 
in  regard  to  interiors  even  more  than  exteriori 
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d the  010089  whioh  ia  cbaraoberistic  of  reriyal 
atns  to  be  displayed  again  in  the  new  style  of 
oorating  the  ioteriora  of  private  dwellings, 
om  being  content  either  with  vary  little 
ooration,  or  with  decoration  left  entirely 
the  conventional  tastes  of  paperhangera 
i carpet  mannfaotarera,  we  have  now  arrived 
the  point  where  the  houae-deoorator 
ces  rank  as  an  artist : from  a period  (not 
ry  long  since)  when  people  were  content  with 
ite  ceilings,  a skirting.board,  and  a Turkey 
rpet,  to  prodncB  a good  effect,  we  have  oome 
ely,  almost  at  one  bound,  to  a condition  of 
blio  taste  which  renders  it  almost  imperative 
it  every  wall  and  every  ceiling  in  a house 
)ald  have  its  own  decoration,  if  the  owners  are 
pass  for  persons  of  taste  and  perception  in 
ise  matters. 

[t  is  very  gratifying  to  see  so  mnoh  more 
ention  given  to  making  dwellings  rich  and 
rmonions  in  internal  effect : we  have  little 
station  in  preferring  even  the  extreme  of 
jjoration  to  the  extreme  of  bareness,  and  none 
onr  readers  would  expect  otherwise  from  ne. 
|t  we  think  a word  of  oaution  is  required  as 
the  over-uie  of  decoration,  whioh  tends  some* 
les  to  defeat  its  own  end. 

•t  is  not  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  that  one  of 
I great  sonroes  of  decorative  effect  is  contrast ; 
i^only  contrast  of  colonr,  bat  contrast  between 
in  But  faces  and  decorated  surfaces.  At  present 
re  seems  to  be  too  great  a tendency  to  make 
iry  available  surface  thronghont  a house  an 
asion  for  decoration  of  a more  or  leas  elabo- 
a description : to  let  nothing  alone.  There  ia 
anse  of  a profusion  abont  a house  thus  treated 
ich  is  rich  in  effect,  no  doubt,  bat  which  also 
■omes  a little  cloying  to  the  eye  and  the  mind. 

I find  in  a dwelling  thus  treated  designs  on  the 
idow.glasF,  and  overall  the  walls  and  ceilings 
jvery  room  ; the  doors  have  conventional  vege. 
ion  in  bright  colonrs  over-running  the  panels ; 
iorative  oirpets  are  on  the  floors, of  many  hues  j 
orative  china  ia  plaoed  in  every  available 
oe ; and  each  piece  of  furnitare  constitutes  a 
arate  study  in^  decoration.  The  only  bare 
oe  to  be  seen  is  probably  the  strip  of  dark- 
nished  floor  which  the  present  fashion  de. 
nds  around  the  margin  of  the  rooms.  It  ia 
lly,  perhaps,  fitting  that  the  floor  on  whioh  we 
id  should  be  the  plain  part  of  the  room,  where 
3 shown  5 but  it  is  rather  curious  to  notice 
r oolonr  seems  to  have  flcwn  from  the  floor 
the  ceiling.  Formerly  it  was  de  rigueur  to 
e the  whole  of  the  flooring-boards  with  a fine 
pet;  and  then  the  ceiling  was  left  white, 
w you  may  show  a good  deal  of  plain  blaok  or 
k surface  on  the  floor,  if  yon  like,  but  you 
at  on  no  account  leave  any  other  part  without 
ament. 

?he  result  is  not  nnfrequently  to  produce  a 
tty  effect  and  a want  of  repose  which  is  at 
iance  with  the  best  taste  in  decoration.  It  is 
sible  to  carry  oat  this  kind  of  universal 
oration  to  a good  and  fine  result  when  there 
sufficient  funds  and  sufficient  time  at 
poaal  to  allow  of  that  amount  of  thought  being 
entothe  work  whioh  would  render  every  part 
it  a separate  study.  But  it  is  rarely  that  this 
t be  the  case.  And  when  it  is  not  so,  how- 
r praiseworthy  may  be  the  execntion  and  the 
leral  taste  displayed  in  the  decorations,  it  is 
dly  possible  to  avoid  a certain  impression  of 
ohanical  repetition,  or  at  least  of  merely 
ering  spaces  with  ornament  because  they  are 
re  and  afford  room  for  ornament.  Wo  see  a 
tain  style  of  decorative  diaper  on  the  staircase 
II,  and  we  find  something  of  the  same  kind 
r the  ceiling  of  the  bed-room,  and  so  on 
arever  the  eye  is  turned  ; and  in  such  a case 
ornament  must  necessarily  be  of  a kind 
ich  has  little  real  meaning  or  fresh  inven- 
1 in  it;  it  mast  be  something  which  can 
readily  executed  over  a large  expanse  of  wall 
oeiliog,  or  it  would  become  extravagant  in 
ard  to  cost  and  time. 

Vhat  we  wish  to  suggest  is  that  a better  effect 
regard  to  artistic  treatment  and  to  general 
id  taste,  would  probably  be  obtained  by 
trioting  the  ornamental  treatment  of  a house, 

I of  its  separate  rooms,  to  certain  salient 
tions,  and  bestowing  on  these  so  mnoh  thought 
ivould  give  a distinct  meaning  and  interest  to 
ornament  employed.  The  mere  diversiBea- 
1 of  Buifacea  by  diaper  of  various  kinds, 
ery  good  means  of  produoing  rich  effect  in 
tain  parts,  becomes  wearisome  to  the  eye 
3D  continually  repeated.  Unless  a room  is  to 
decorated  on  an  unusually  rich  scheme,  and 
aidless  of  cost,  it  would  generally  be  best  to 
re  thesurbase  or  dado  plain,  or  with  the  very 
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simplest  ornament,  so  as  to  give  the  greater 
effect  to  the  ornamented  surface  over  it.  There 
is  even  muoh  to  be  said  in  favour  of  flat  tints 
over  a considerable  portion  of  a wall,  especially 
where  pictnres  are  to  be  hang;  always  sup. 
posing  that  the  tint  is  one  agreeable  to  the  eye 
in  itself;  and  such  a scheme  gives  the  more 
effect  to  the  pictures  and  to  anything  like 
an  ornamental  frieze  that  may  bo  intro, 
duced  as  a crowning  decoration.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  also  in  the  way  of  a 
oheok  upon  the  elaboration  to  which  ceiling 
decoration  has  arrived,  whioh  is  sometimes  found 
to  be  practically  injurious  to  the  lighting  of  a 
room.  The  whitened  ceiling  which  was  formerly 
the  regular  finish  of  a room  was  a very  bald 
contrast  to  the  Turkey  carpet  below,  certainly, 
but  it  had  the  effect  of  improving  the  lighting  of 
a room  by  its  reflecting  power.  We  have  ex- 
perienced  in  rooms  where  the  ceiling  was  covered 
with  a design  in  dark  tints  a most  decided  defl- 
oienoy  in  this  respect,  whioh  is  not  made  any 
the  better  when  the  windows  are  partially  or 
wholly  oconpiad  by  stained  glass.  An  elaborate 
ceiling  in  a large  public  room,  where  some  part 
of  it  can  always  be  seen  at  a convenient  angle, 
is  another  thing ; bat  in  a private  room  of  ordi- 
nary size  people  are  seldom  occupied  in  looking 
at  the  ceiling,  and  the  darkening  of  the  room  by 
an  elaborate  de-igu  in  heavy  colours  is  an  un- 
practical  employment  of  decoration,  and  does 
nob  help  the  general  effect  of  the  room.  An 
expanse  of  light  tint,  with  a decorative  border, 
seems  more  in  keeping;  and  there  is  a good  deal 
to  be  said  for  white  plaster  when  used  in  com- 
bination with  wood  framing,  to  give  a construc- 
tive expression  to  it  and  break  up  the  surface. 
It  should  sometimes  be  remembered,  too, 
that  windows,  after  all,  are  really  meant  to 
look  through ; except  in  oases  when,  in  a 
street  house  in  town,  the  look-onb  is  so  un- 
interesting  that  an  ornamental  coloured  design 
on  the  window  is  manifestly  preferable  to  any- 
thing that  could  be  seen  through  it.  The  upper 
portion  of  a window,  above  the  eye,  may  very 
well  be  made  the  subject  of  decorative  treat- 
ment, and  may  thus  serve  to  give  a tempered 
light  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  room  ; but  in 
regard  to  the  main  portion  of  a window  its 
primary  object  ia  to  let  in  light  and  to  give  an  : 
outlook  on  the  prospect : and  too  much  of 
tracery-bar  work  and  coloured  design  interposed 
gives  an  artificial  and  confined  feeling  to  a 
dwelling.  The  overcrowding  of  a room  with 
curiosities  and  kniok-knacks  ia  a point  to  which 
attention  has  been  recently  called  in  a paper 
printed  in  this  journal  : in  this,  as  in  other 
sonroes  of  decorative  effect,  a special  ■'interest 
and  artistic  value  in  each  special  object,  rather 
than  a mere  effect  of  profusion,  should  be 
aimed  at. 

Two  words  in  regard  to  what  may  be  called 
the  artistic  morals  of  the  subject.  The  fashion 
of  over-decoration  is  somewhat  characteristically 
reflected  in  our  theatres.  In  the  mounting  of 
Lord  Lytton’s  posthumons  play,  “ The  House  of 
Darnley,”  for  instance,  at  present  playing  at  the 
Court  Theatre,  the  decoration  of  the  various 
interiors  in  which  the  action  goes  on  is  carried 
to  a degree  of  elaboration  and  realism  which 
certainly  strikes  the  audience,  and  produces  a 
round  of  applause  each  time  the  curtain  rises  on 
a new  scene;  and  the  applause  in  a sense  is 
quite  deserved,  for  the  effects  of  the  scenes  are 
very  rich  and  artistic.  Bub  all  this  seems  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  the  requirements  of  the 
occasion,  and  to  the  quality  of  some  at  least  of 
the  acting ; and  we  cannot  help  remembering, 
too,  that  this  elaboration  of  scenic  effect  could 
only  be  made  to  pay  on  the  “long-run  “ system, 
the  system  whioh  ia  vitiating  both  the  art  of 
acting  and  the  public  taste  for  it,  reducing  it  to 
the  level  of  a meohanioal  kind  of  lesson  wearily 
gone  through  after  the  life  and  spirit  of  the 
acting  has  been  deadened  by  endless  repetitious. 

The  other  reflection  one  cannot  help  making 
is,  that  there  is  a degree  of  bad  taste  involved 
in  this  very  attempt  at  exhibiting  decoration  in 
every  possible  corner  of  a house : a fact  which 
almost  serves  to  set  some  really  refined  people, 
who  have  a righteous  horror  of  show  and  pre- 
tence, against  the  very  idea  of  artistic  furniture, 
as  a kind  of  mark  of  the  •parvenu.  A clever  con. 
temporary  lady  novelist,*  in  sketching  the  cha. 
raoter  and  habits  of  a family  of  old  English 
gentlepeople,  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  new. 
comers  iu  their  neighbourhood,  actually  mentions, 
as  a oharacteristio  of  the  former,  their  indiffer. 
enoe  to  the  decorative  tastes  of  their  neighbours 

of  the  manufacturing  aristocracy.  Lady 

(we  forget  at  the  moment  the  name  of  the 
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character  in  the  story)  took  a sort  of  pride  in 
being  content  with  her  rather  small,  nnpre* 
tending  house,  her  carpets  and  furniture  a 
little  worn,  and  in  no  particular  style,  and  in 
letting  her  visitors  feel  that  she  at  least  was  not 
dependent  on  furniture  and  china  of  the  newest 
taste  to  uphold  her  gentility.  And  this  is  a 
true  expression  of  the  feeling  of  some  English 
ladies  in  real  life, — a feeling  which  it  is  worth 
while  to  take  into  account.  It  is  so  very  easy 
to  be  vulgar  when  yon  carry  anything  to  excess, 
even  if  it  be  in  the  direction  of  “ taste." 


AET  AND  ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  PAST 
AND  THE  PRESENT. 

CAUSKS  or  DIFFEEENCE. 

We  have  without  doubt,  says  an  aonte  critic 
in  the  leading  journal,  assured  to  ourselves  ia 
this  country  “ life  and  the  means  of  living,”  bat 
“have  we  paid  the  same  attention  to  the  ends 
whioh  make  life  desirable?"  We  spend  truly 
withont  stint  on  our  public  services,  army  and 
navy, — can  we  say  the  same  of  onr  galleries  and 
mnaeums  ? If  we  compare  Manchester  and 
Birmingham,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  with 
Florence  and  Dresden,  Nuremberg  and  Venice, 
we  cannot  bat  feel  sadly  that  the  art  of  acquiring 
wealth  is  not  the  same  as  the  art  of  spending  it. 
Well,  indeed,  may  we  ask  these  questions,  for 
bow  is  it  that  snch  a city  as  Manchester,  or  snoh 
a city  as  Liverpool,  with  their  multitnde  of 
trades  and  mannfaotures,  and  commerce  with 
the  whole  earth  (for  where  ia  there  on  the 
whole  globe  a spot  on  which  Manchester  goods 
are  not  to  be  found  ?)  do  not  more  than  rival 
the  famous  tradea-city  of  Venice  ? Venice, 
at  its  very  best,  was  but  a small  place  as 
compared  with  Liverpool,  and  its  wealth  could 
have  been  bat  a fraction  of  that  of  either  of 
the  towns  named ; yet  who  wonld  or  oonld 
dream  of  comparing  the  art  results  of  the  older 
cities  with  the  modern  ones  ? No  man  can  do 
this,  even  for  a moment  ; inetinotive  feeling 
compels  him  to  forbear  doing  so, — yet  why 
should  he  not  P The  wealth  of  old  Venice  oonld 
have  been  as  nothing  as  compared  with  that  of 
new  Manchester  or  Birmingham,  and  art  must 
needs  be  bought. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  try  to  solve  this  knotty 
problem,  and  to  account  for  the  bnt  too  obvious 
difference  between  the  art  and  arobitectnre,  as 
seen  in  old  Venice,  and  in  modern  Liverpool  and 
Manchester.  To  praise  past  times  and  depreciate 
our  own  is  an  easy  task,  but  the  work  of  real 
criticism  is  a matter  of  no  small  difficulty. 
Nothing  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  and  then 
built  upon  as  on  a secure  foundation.  The  climax 
of  art-action  in  past  days,  in  this  country,  was 
reached  without  donbt  incur  great  cathedrals  j 
and  that  we  do  not  bnild  cathedrals,  or  even 
chapels,  nowadays,  as  Eogliahmen  once  did, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  do  not  even  attempt 
it.  That  the  ohurcbes  and  chapels,  says  the 
same  writer,  which  the  last  half-century  has 
produced  so  rapidly,  repeat  in  wearisome  ibera< 
tion  models  devised  by  a cunning  whioh  has 
perished,  no  one  can  deny,  and  no  one  wishes  to 
be  told.  But  we  do  care  to  have  a reason  for  it. 
What  is  the  reason?  Is  “ commerce ” itself, 
or  the  commercial  spirit  now  so  active  all  about 
us,  fatal  to  art-action  ? This  can  hardly  be,  for 
were  not  Venice  and  Genoa,  and  many 
other  famous  towns  and  cities,  fully  as  “com. 
mercial,”  so  far  as  their  size  permitted,  as  either 
Liverpool  or  Manchester  now  are  ? Is  it  a short* 
ooming  in  religious  aspirations,  and  inspirations, 
and  feelings  ? All  buildings  are  not  devoted  to 
religious  purposes,  it  may  be  answered,  and  the 
old  Heathen  temples  and  the  great  Christian 
cathedrals  may  well  be  compared  architecturally 
and  artistically  one  with  the  other.  The  sculp, 
tured  work  on  the  Parthenon  itself,  looking  at 
dates  and  “surroundings,"  and  the  oironm. 
stances  of  the  several  times,  may  be  compared 
with  the  soulpturee  to  be  found  on  the  walls  and 
towers  of  the  Gothic  minsters.  The  handwriting 
on  the  stones  of  the  one  ia  as  emphatic  as  the 
handwritingon  the  marble  of  the  other.  Religion 
was  certainly  never  fatal  to  art ; and  even  when 
it  entirely  ignored  it,  as  in  the  Mosque  arohi. 
tecture,  there  it  is.  The  whole  course  of  the 
world’s  architecture  shows  this  beyond  donbt. 
Much  might  here  be  said,  and,  may  be,  a mystery 
,>r  two,  here  and  there,  solved,  or  at  least  made 
a little  less  mysterious;  but  we  would  content 
ourselves  with  remarking  simply,  that  in  the 
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older  architectures,  and  in  the  pnrely  Gothic 
ages,  religious  aspirations  embodied  themselves 
in  realistic  forms,  and  what  the  sculptor  of  the 
pictured  panel  sought  to  do  was  to  show  to 
others  what  he  himself  saw  so  clearly  and  with, 
out  doubt;  and  what,  indeed,  to  a great  extent 
was  to  be  seen  all  round  and  about  him,  This 
may  seem  a little  strange  to  some,  but  it  is  won- 
derful, and  certaiuly  useful,  to  note  how  the 
forms,  costumes,  and  surroundings  of  a scene 
illustrating  even  a Scripture  story  vary  with  the 
age  in  which  the  work  was  executed,  and  how  it, 
all  takes  yon  into  that  time,  and  puts  before  the 
eye,  nob  the  story  or  the  legend  only,  but  the 
very  oircumstancep,  and  arohitsotural  surround, 
ings  and  costume,  and  even  portrait.ure,  of  the 
men  and  women  of  the  time  and  day  in  whioh  it 
was  executed, 

"Very  many  other  questions  we  might  here  ask 
and  propound  fur  solution,  but  there  is  certainly 
one  whioh  would  seem  at  drat  sight  at  least  to 
answer  the  question,  and  to  solve  the  problem. 
It  is  the  fact  of  the  meohanioal  turn  and  very 
genius  of  the  present  age, — at  least,  hero  and 
amidst  Euglish-speaking  communities.  All  is 
mechanism  about  us,  and  effort  is  made  in  every 
possible  direction  to  do  by  and  through  a ma* 
obiue  what  the  old  world  were  content  to  do, 
and  did  do,  by  band,  action,  and  energy.  It  is 
wonderful,  indeed,  to  note  what  is  done  nowadays 
by  machinery  : nought  required  but  bo  look  on  ; 
but,  perhaps,  not  so  wonderful  after  all  as  the 
work  which  was  aooompliahed  by  those  who  in 
past  days  did  without  it.  Note,  for  examp'e, 
the  very  best  of  masonry, — the  lifting  and 
putting  together  of  masses  of  stone  in  the  con. 
sbruotion  of  a wall,  whether  “ornamented"  or 
not, — to  eay  nothing  of  the  size  of  the  masses 
of  stone,  and  the  diffionlty  of  lifting  and  moving 
Buoh  masses  in  the  antique  times  as  compared 
with  the  present : we  need  bub  to  examine,  as 
may  be  done  even  in  mupeums,  the  stone-cutting 
of  the  angles  and  joints,  and  the  fitting  together 
of  them.  If  the  Bcnlpture  of  the  Parthenon  is 
a marvel  of  artistic  skill,  so  most  surely  is  the 
mere  masonry  of  it,  and  the  putting  together 
and  setting  out  of  its  oonstruotioual  walliog  and 
cornices  and  supporting  columns.  To  our  minds, 
this  is  all  bub  as  wonderful  as  tbe  sculptures 
themselves  and  tbe  handwork  of  Phidias,  and  is 
worthy  to  hold  it. 

Again,  and  we  would  more  especially  note  it, 
what  wonderful  things  were  done  by  the  antique 
“potters."  Here,  as  in  stone  and  marble  work, 
no  great  strength  was  required,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  hands  of  tbe  antique 
worker  in  clay  differed  much  from  those  of  our 
own  workmen,  or  that  their  physical  powers 
varied  much  from  ours.  Yet  what  have  they 
not  accomplished!  Compare  the  workmen  as 
we  tnay  yet  see  them  through  their  work,  and  as 
that  may  ho  done  in  the  British  Museum,  wiih 
that  of  those  who  do  tbe  work  as  it  is  seen  in 
our  china  and  crockery  displays  of  the  most 
costly  to  the  cheapest  wares.  No  one  will  con- 
tend  that  our  wares  are  stinted  for  want  of 
appHanoes,  or  that  anything  is  needed  which 
money  can  purchase  to  facilitate  production,  or 
even  that  effort  is  lacking  for  the  education  of 
those  who  aotoally  do  the  work.  It  might  a 
little  surprise  our  great  firms  in  this  line  of  work 
to  see  the  old  Etrueoan  at  his  simple  wheel,  and 
with  his  roQgh  apparatus;  and,  may  be,  they 
might  be  as  surprised  at  the  “personality"  of 
tbe  man  himself,  and  still  more  so  at  the  “ way  ” 
of  his  work,  and  may  be,  more  than  all,  at  the 
fact  of  his  having,  so  to  phrase  it,  nothing  to  go 
by.  No  better  or  more  instructive  lesson  is  to 
be  learnt  by  our  art-workmen  than  is  to  be  gob 
by  a visit  to  the  Etruscan  room  of  the  Briiish 
Museum;  form,  outline,  colour,  drawing,  and 
individuality  of  inventive  skill,  are  here  to  be 
seen  ; and,  though  eo  much  of  it  looks  the  same, 
each  vase  and  detail  in  it  is  individualised  and 
separate  from  the  rest. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  to  praise  past 
times  and  depreciate  our  own  age  is  an  easy 
task,  but  indisoriminate  censure  is  not  criticism. 
This  is  without  doubt  quite  true,  and  to  be  kept 
carefully  in  mind,  for  when  we  see  how  muoh 
and  how  well  those  who  have  gone  before  us  did 
their  work  in  this  world,  leaving  so  muoh  to 
prove  their  capacity,  we  are  always  tempted  to 
attribute  it  to  some  aobnal  superiority  in  the 
men  themselves,  and  to  leave  out  of  the  account 
methods  of  work  and  surrounding  ciroamstanoes 
and  influences.  If,  says  tbe  writer  whom  we 
have  already  quoted  from  the  leading  journal, 
we  try  to  trace  the  causes  whioh  have  given 
great  works  of  art  to  other  ages,  and  denied 
them  to  ue,  we  are  lost  in  a maze  of  conjecture. 


But  it  is  oonsoliug  to  see  signs  that  the  fact  is 
only  a temporary  phenomenon  : still,  this  hope 
dees  not  solve  the  problem,  nor  does  it  snggtst 
causes  of  differenoe  between  the  artistic  action 
and  results  of  the  Past  and  the  Present.  But 
chat  there  must  have  been,  as  there  must  still 
be,  causes  for  such  differencee,  and  that  such 
causes,  could  we  but  oome  at  them,  must  need 
have  been,  and  must  still  be,  all  potent,  is 
certain.  We  will  here  bub  venture  to  name 
two. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  or 
rather  call  as  vividly  to  mind  as  may  be  the  fact 
that  in  past  days,  no  matter  where,  whether  in 
old  Etruria,  or  refined  Athens,  or  Middle  age 
England,  or  Germany,  or  elsewhere,  taking  any 
date  or  generation  to  make  special  note  of, 
there  was  nought  in  each  such  locality  but  the 
style  of  art  and  architecture  then  and  tle:e 
prevailing.  All  thongbt  in  and  spoke  one  art- 
language.  At  Athens  it  was  Greek, — the  Greek, 
eay,  of  the  Parthenon  ; and  to  work  at  all  as  an 
artist  or  a workman — and  the  words  were 
synODymouB, — it  was  a necessity  to  work  in  this 
Greek,  and  to  think  in  this  Greek.  A state  of 
things  all  but  impossible  to  realise  to  ourselves, 
or  even  to  imagine,  nowadays,  when  we  are 
sarronnded  by  a very  Babel  of  art  tongues.  It 
was  the  same  in  Gothic  days  : the  Early  English 
Gothic  artist,  or  workman,  had  really  nothing  all 
round  and  about  him  but  the  Gobhio  he  and 
others  were  working  at,  and  in,  as  an  art  and 
architectural  language.  T1  e Norman,  which 
preceded  it,  no  man  dreamed  of  copying  or  look- 
ing at,  but  as  at  an  antique,  any  more  than  we 
now  think  of  speaking  or  writing  like  Chaucer. 
It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  to  note  the  profound 
indifference  with  which  the  art  workmen  of  one 
century  seem  to  have  regaided  the  work  of  those 
who  immediately  preceded  them.  It  is  a subject 
in  art  yet  to  be  thought  out. 

We  make  note  here  of  but  one  other  cause  of 
the  distinctive  difference  between  the  old  art 
and  of  that  cf  to-day.  It  is  an  important  one, 
and  has  yet  to  be  mastered  : it  is  difficult  to  find 
a term  for  it  sufficiently  explanatory.  We  might 
terra  it — tbe  personality,  both  mentally  as  well 
as  manually,  of  the  actual  workman.  In  our 
modern  work,  as  all  know,  the  workman  follows 
the  mental  lead  of  another.  In  the  antique  work, 
as  in  that  of  Egypt,  he  must  have  followed  his 
own.  No  workman  could  have  out  the  animal 
forms  on  the  black  obelisks  in  the  Museum  from 
a drawing. 


SUNDERLA.XD  AND  ITS  TRADE. 

When  Banyan’s  pilgrims  were  “ got  out  of  the 
wilderness,”  and  saw  a town  before  them,  it  was 
like  those  in  our  days,  for  “ one  commodity  is 
the  chief  of  all"  now  as  then ; bat  in  the  pre- 
sent sge,  in  the  North-country,  the  resemblance 
ceases,  for  all  “that  is  there  is  sold,  or  that 
cometh  thither"  is  heavier  than  vanity,  to  the 
extent  that  iron  ores  or  their  products  outweigh 
it.  On  Teeside  tbe  commodity  is  iron  ; on  the 
Wear  ooal  predominates  ; and  on  the  Tyne  there 
is  an  amalgam  of  iron,  coal,  and  chemioals.  But 
rising  from  the  trades  so  dependent,  on  the 
banka  of  these  rivers  there  has  been  witnessed 
a growth  of  towns  without  parallel,  and  tbe  up- 
risal  of  industries  extensive  and  varied.  Not 
only  is  there  a revival  of  life  and  an  extension 
of  old  towns,  bot  the  bays  on  tbe  coast  have  had 
new  ports  planted,  and  at  favouring  spots  new 
commercial  centres  have  arisen,  whilst  the  bulk 
of  the  interior  of  the  country  has  been  dotted 
with  villages.  Thera  have  been  differing  ratios 
in  this  outgrowth,  but  possibly  the  most  striking 
examples  of  this  are  found  at  the  seaside,  and  in 
some  degree  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  sea. 
ports  is  the  town  of  Sunderland.  It  has  not  bad 
the  rapidity  of  growth  of  Middlesbrough  or  West 
Hartlepool,  but  tbe  growth  has  been  continued 
for  years  in  a stcadily-progressive  manner,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  older 
industries  of  Sunderland  have  almost  died  out-, 
and  that  its  situation  has  not  enabled  it  to  adaps 
itself  to  newer  industries  so  completely  or  so 
rapidly  as  some  of  its  neighbours.  Still  its 
extensive  and  varying  trades  are  secure,  and  the 
town  dependent  upon  them  baa  continued  to 
increase.  Ic  has  no  early  history  of  note  sepa- 
rate from  Bishop  Wearmonth  ; so  little,  indeed, 
was  it  noted  that  in  Speed’s  curious  itinerary  of 
the  Bishopric  of  Durham,  of  about  250  years  ago, 
the  name  of  Sunderland  figures  on  the  map,  but 
otherwise  it  is  not  deemed  worthy  of  mention. 
In  the  twelfth  century  it  figures  under  the  name 
of  South  Wearmonth,  and  it  is  in  muoh  more 
lecent  days  that  it  rises  into  importance  as  a 


commercial  town  under  its  present  name.  B, 
Bprioging  from  the  working  and  shipping  ofort 
the  building  of  vessels,  and  the  manufacture- 
glass  and  of  iron,  the  town  has  advanced  in  tl 
century  in  a ratio  very  great,  as  may  be  gathers 
from  the  fact  that  iu  1821  the  population 
Suaderland  and  Wearmooth  was 31,891 ; that. 
1831  it  had  grown  to  40,735  ; and  that  its  grow 
in  later  decades  has  been  to  53,335  iu  1811,  ' 
64,673  in  1351,  to  81,534  in  1861,  and  to  98,2 
at  tbe  time  of  the  last  oonsus.  At  the  last  dal 
1871,  it  contained  12,761  houses,  and  its  mui 
oipal  borough  extended  over  3,306  acres. 

Coal-shipmeut  is  unquestionably  the  first 
its  trades,  and  it  may  indicate  the  growth  i 
that  trade  if  it  be  stated  that  during  a oo 
siderable  portion  of  last  century  the  ooal  sbi 
menta  at  the  port  did  not  muoh  exceed  on  t 
average  65,000  ohaldions  yearly  ; that  early  tl 
century  that  amount  had  risen  to  nearly  t 
times  the  quantity ; and  that  at  the  prese 
time  the  shipments  of  ooal  and  ooke  are  abo 
a million  tons  and  a half  yorrly  to  foreign  por 
and  a similar  amount  to  other  British  ports, 
that  over  three  millions  of  tons  of  coals  a! 
shipped  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wear  yearil 
Ship-building  ranks  next  in  importance  and  s 
fame;  for  though  iu  this  industry  the  We 
oocupies  a lower  place  than  tbe  Tyne,  yet  it  w 
long  famous  for  its  clipper  ship?,  and  though  t' 
days  of  the  wooden  walls  of  old  Euglind  ha' 
passed  away,  Sundeiland  contributes  largely 
the  number  of  the  iron  merohant  fleet.  Tf 
branch  of  the  trade  of  the  Wear  has  increas 
in  a most  satisfactory  manner,  as  may  be  judg 
from  the  fact  that  in  1862  the  tonnage  built  w 
little  more  than  15,000  tons,  and  that  for  soi 
years  past  the  vessels  built  have  averaged  fre 
60,000  to  70,000  toDP.  This  pre-suppoaes  c( 
siderable  work  formaline  engineering  and  otl 
allied  industries.  The  glass  works  of  Snndj 
land  may  be  next  noticed  as  not  only  large; 
extent  and  in  producing  capacity,  but  also  fame 
for  the  introduction  thereat  of  tbe  rolled  pli 
glass  ; whilst  manufactures  of  kindred  goods; 
earthen  and  other  ware, — are  to  be  found  on 
subsidiary  scale.  The  export  trades  have  bet 
as  may  be  judged,  tolerably  well  developed' 
Sunderland  ; but,  up  to  a raoent  period,  tht 
was  comparatively  little  attention  given  to  t 
import  trades : now,  however,  this  is  be: 
remedied,  and  new  industries  are  being  plam 
and  extended  on  the  sides  of  the  Wear,  Th 
has  been  a careful  attention  to  the  needs  of  f 
port,  the  provision  of  increased  accommodati 
and  the  improvement  aud  extension  of  the  natal 
advantages  of  the  river,  and  the  result  is  s( 
in  increasing  commerce,  and  increasing  to; 
prosperity. 

The  iodioations  of  that  increase  are  great  a 
varied ; the  population  of  the  town,  as  we  h£ 
seen,  has  steadily  progressed,  and  its  prese 
rate  seems  enlarged  over  those  of  form 
decades,  whilst  that  increase  is  reflected  > 
some  things  which  are  perhaps  inevitable,  1 
certainly  nncreditable.  Within  leas  than  twei 
years  the  criminality  of  the  town  has  doubledy 
the  number  of  persons  proceeded  against  havi 
risen  from  2,807  yearly  to  between  five  a 
six  thousand,  but  the  increase  is  not  the  greate 
in  the  more  serious  class  of  crimes, — drunkt 
ness  and  common  assaults  furciBbing  the  grs 
bulk  of  the  cases.  How  far  that  crime  is  or. 
nob  contributed  to  by  the  260  publio-houf  ea  a 
the  265  beerhouses  it  is  nob  now  needful : 
inquire;  nor  need  tbe  connexion  be  attempt] 
to  be  traced  between  the  numbers  and  the  bt 
of  tbe  pauperism  iu  tbe  union,  of  whioh  t 
town  is  the  chief  paifc, — pauperism,  whioh  b 
very  much  fluctuated  of  late,  and  now  inolud 
for  that  union  about  570  indoor  and  1,740  oi 
door  paupers;  or,  in  other  words,  one  person' 
about  49  or  50  is  a pauper ! Other  and  k 
equivocal  facta  are  found  in  the  growth  of  t 
rateable  value  of  the  borough,  until  it  is  nc 
close  upon  320,0001. ; its  building  societies  8 
perhaps  more  numerous  than  iu  any  other  to^ 
of  similar  size,  and  some  of  them  have  piiuce 
incomes ; and  for  some  years,  owing  to  the  oarr 
ing  out  of  a town  improvement  scheme,  the 
has  been  a gratifying  decrease  iu  the  death-rai 
At  the  present  time  that  death-rate  is  very  lit! 
more  than  20 ; the  number  of  deaths  beii 
2,262  yearly,  tbe  births  numbering  4,409.  ] 
free  library  has  not  yet  become  so  popular  as 
ought  to  be,  but  this  is  because  its  hou;iag 
the  past  has  not  been  befitting,  and  when  in  tl 
future  this  condition  is  improved,  it  is  probab 
that  both  free  library  and  museum  will  bett 
serve  their  purpose.  Its  police  force  is  coi 
posed  of  121  officers.  On  the  rolls  of  its  el 
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nentary  schools  are  the  names  of  12,926  children, 
J,289  being  on  those  of  Board  schools,  bat  the 
imited  accommodation  at  the  latter  is  being 
argely  added  to.  Its  infirmary  accommodates 
in  a year  1,597  indoor  patients,  and  those  treated 
it  their  own  homes,  or  prescribed  for  in  the  dis- 
pensary, make  the  total  4,572.  Finally,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  is  a mass  of  religions,  philan. 
ihropic,  and  social  associations,  and  commercial 
andertakings,  at  work  in  the  Wearside  town, 
which  in  effort,  extent,  operation,  and  result  may 
fairly  be  said  to  be  in  every  way  creditable  to 
the  character  and  enterprise  of  the  people  of 
Sunderland. 

This  is  the  present  state  of  the  coal-shipping 
port  of  North  Dnrham ; and  from  the  state  of 
;he  present  the  prospects  of  the  fatare  may  be 
:akeQ  as  brilliant.  There  is  now  extension  in 
;he  town  as  well  as  its  trade,  and  the  builders 
ind  yearly  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  to  cover 
with  streets.  The  railway  communication  has 
for  some  time  been  tolerably  good,  bat  it  has 
seen  to  some  extent  marred  by  the  want  of  a 
sentral  station,  and  the  consequent  fdistribu- 
tion  of  traffic  from  three  small  stations  dispersed 
it  distances  from  each  other  at  three  points  of  a 
iriangle.  The  railway  company  which  serves 
ihe  whole  of  the  north-east  coast,  with  the  ex- 
jeption  of  one  small  seaport,is  now  supplying  the 
lefioienoy, — a station  which  shall  join  the  several 
routes  into  and  from  the  town.  Already,  on  this 
juDotion,  there  has  been  spent  the  sum  of 
J61,778L,  and  as  it  is  estimated  that  the  further 
jum  of  146,9341.  will  be  needed  to  complete 
ibe  work,  it  may  be  gathered  from  this  that  the 
lesign  is  one  on  no  mean  scale.  It  involves  the 
srossing  of  the  Wear  with  a high-level  bridge, 
ihe  tunnelling  under  a considerable  part  of  the 
iown  and  one  of  the  magnificent  public  parks, 
the  removal  of  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  pro. 
perty,  and  the  construction  of  a station  credit- , 
able  to  the  town  and  to  the  railway  company, 
ind  with  all  these  parts  of  the  work  considerable 
jrogreas  has  been  made.  On  part  of  the  Exten- 
pion  Park  it  is  intended  to  erect  a mnseum  and 
|library  also,  better  befitting  the  town  ; there  is 
projected  a town-hall,  and  other  buildings  of  a 
public  nature  are  in  contemplation,  and  the  sects 
are  busy ; so  that  in  the  constructive  trades 
briskness  seems  certain  in  Sunderland.  And 
although  the  vaster  branches  of  its  commerce 
iwill  feel  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  general  trade  of 
ithe  country,  there  is  little  fear  for  its  immediate 
futnre.  Ic  has  behind  it  the  vast  coal  resources 
of  North  Durham;  its  port  facilities  have  not 
yet  reached  their  maximum ; nor  have  some  of 
its  more  recent  trades  attained  their  full  growth. 
As  these  grow  they  develop  other  fields  of 
industry,  and  every  little  rill  adds  to  the  force 
and  volume  of  the  general  stream.  Its  position 
as  one  of  the  first  of  the  north-eastern  ports,  and 
its  prominence  in  the  North  in  shipbnilding,  give 
assurance  also  of  its  future,  which  is  further 
voQohed  for  by  the  competent  business  men  and 
the  skilled  scientific  marine  constructors  who 
have  iu  no  small  degree  made  the  port  what  it 
is.  Building  on  the  two  great  northern  supports 
of  coal  and  iron,  and  adding  to  these  the  lighter 
but  still  appreciable  sources  of  strength  derived 
from  other  trades,  the  indostrial  future  of 
Sunderland  should  be  marked  by  the  same  pro- 
gresaion  which  it  has  so  long  known.  And  as  it 
has  learned  the  leeson  taught  in  plagae-strioken 
times,  that  more  of  the  care  and  attention  of  the 
rulers  of  a town  should  be  given  to  the  super- 
vision of  a town  than  had  been  devoted  to  Sunder- 
land prior  to  the  cholera  outbreak,  it  is  now 
reaping  the  fruits  of  its  applied  wisdom  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  removal  of  some  of  the  worst 
of  its  dwellings, — reaping  fruits  in  the  shape  of 
decreased  death-rate,  improved  general  health, 
repute,  and  appearance.  There  is  yet  something 
to  be  done  in  this  respect,  and  there  is  much  to 
be  done  before  the  mass  of  misery  — often  drink- 
engendered — is  removed ; but  the  sanitary  pro- 
gress  of  Sunderland,  and  its  beantifioation  and 
adornment  by  the  addition  of  noble  parks  and 
stately  bnildings,  have  been  in  recent  years  more 
satisfactory  than  in  some  other  similar  towns. 


Ventilation  of  Railway  Carriages.— An 
apparatus,  invented  by  Mr.  Biikett,  architect, 
Carlisle,  for  ventilating  railway  carriages  and 
travelling  post-offices,  was  on  the  25th  nib.  tested 
between  Carlisle  and  Lancaster,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Jlayor  of  Carlisle,  Dr.  Barnes,  Mr,  Wil- 
liams, engineer  of  the  carriage  department  of 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Com- 
pany,  and  Mr.  Westmorland,  of  Liverpool.  The 
experiment  was,  it  is  stated,  highly  successful. 
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BERLIN  AND  ITS  BUILDINGS.* 

The  progress  made  in  the  construction  of 
public  buildings  has,  if  leas  rapid,  certainly  been 
more  satisfactory  than  that  of  private  arohiteo- 
ture.  Amongst  the  many  public  buildings  pro- 
jected, commenced,  or  completed,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Houses  of  Parliament  of  the  German 
Empire,  an  illustration  of  which  appeared  in 
the  Builder,  the  taking  in  hand  of  which 
building  has  hitherto,  nnfortnnately,  been  re- 
tarded  by  the  delicate  question  of  finding  the 
most  suitable  site  for  it.  It  forma  another 
Law  Courts  question,  of  London  notoriety. 
Much  remains  to  be  done,  for  though  Berlin  is 
the  fourth  largest  capital  of  Europe,  it  is  fat 
from  taking  that  rank  from  a sanitary  or  archi- 
tectural point  of  view  which  it  as  such  ought  to 
occupy.  But  this  much  deserves  to  be  stated, 
in  justice  to  the  spirit  prevailing  in  the  German 
capital,  that  Berlin  is  on  the  brink  of  great 
activity  being  displayed  also  in  that  direction. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  future 
of  Berlin  that  steps  are  already  being  taken  for 
a thorough  reform  of  its  obsolete  organisation, 
with  a view  of  sweeping  away  its  many  and 
opposing  elements  of  fiscal  and  municipal  ad- 
ministrations, basing  its  new  institutions  upon 
the  principle  of  self-administration  and  decen- 
tralisation. 

(II.)  The  bnildings  of  Berlin,  being  the  subject 
proper  of  the  work  before  ns.f  necessarily  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  the  book.  The  importance  of 
Berlin  in  the  history  of  modern  architecture  is 
not  based  either  upon  the  number  or  the  splen- 
dour and  magnitude  of  its  monumental  buildings. 
The  architectural  development  of  the  city  has  up 
to  the  present  time  been  retarded  very  much  by 
an  inauffioienoy  of  means,  wbiob,  in  a naturally 
poor  country  which  had  to  work  its  way  up  by 
its  own  exertions,  were  still  more  limited  by  the 
paraimoniousness  of  its  administration.  The 
great  public  bnildings  of  Berlin  have  been 
erected  one  after  another,  within  the  last  two 
centuries,  with  a steadiness  and  perseverance 
without  their  equal  in  Germany.  Although 
building  at  no  time  has  been  completely  bus- 
pended,  it  has  never  been  more  active  at  any 
particular  period,  so  that  the  buildings  of  one 
epoch  should  predominate  over  those  of  any 
other.  Each  section  of  the  history  of  the  city  is 
represented  by  buildings  bearing  its  oharac- 
teristio  stamp.  It  would  be  wrong  to  fix  upon 
the  time  of  the  architect  Sohinkel  as  the  starting, 
point  of  a particular  school,  that  which  affected 
Hellenic  forma.  Ou  the  contrary,  it  may  justly 
be  stated  that  there  is  a sober  sameness  per- 
vading  the  whole  of  the  architecture  of  Beilin, 
having  its  origiu,  probably,  in  the  whole  history 
of  Berlin,  if  not  in  the  traditions  of  the  Prussian 
state.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  archi- 
tecture  of  Berlin  dating  from  the  Middle  Ages. 
Several  churches  and  obapols  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  are  still 
extant, — simple  Gothic  erections  in  brick.  Of 
the  architects  who  created  them,  the  name  of 
only  one  is  known,  that  of  Master  Bernhard, 
who  in  1471-74  erected  the  ohapter-house  of  the 
Graue  Kloster. 

With  the  Reformation,  and  until  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  Renaissance  forms  came  in  vogue 
but  its  creations  were  few,  and  fewer  still  are 
preserved.  KasparTheissis  named  as  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Elector  Joachim  II.  (1535-1571),  and 
he,  in  conjunction  with  the  scnlptor  Hans 
Sobeutzlicb,  transformed  the  old  Burg  into  a 
castle  of  the  style  of  bis  times,  the  later  German 
Renaissance  with  a trace  of  Gothic  traditions. 
Several  Italian  architects  followed  him,  one  of 
whom,  the  celebrated  military  engineer  Rochus 
Guerini,  Count  of  Lynar,  built  in  1590  the  still 
existing  cross  wing  of  the  Castle.  The  part  of 
the  Castle  called  the  “ House  of  the  Duchess  ” 
was  probably  built  by  the  architect  Hans 
Riispell.  The  Italians  Elias  de  Galli  and 
Giovanni  Baptista  de  Sala,  as  well  as  the  two 
brothers  Peter  and  Martin  Kummer,  both 
Saxons,  continued  the  building  operations  of  the 
Castle  under  the  Elector  Joachim  Friedrich.  Of 
the  private  bnildings  of  that  time,  only  one  is 
still  in  existence,  the  house  erected  for  a Herr 
von  Ribbeok,  in  the  Breitecstrasse,  in  162t,  in 
the  later  German  Renaissance  style,  with  four 
gables, — at  present  forming  part  of  the  royal 
stables.  It  is  ascribed  to  the  Dresden  architect 
Balthasar  Benzelt. 

* Bee  p.  1070,  ante. 

f Berlin  und  aeine  Bauten.  Herauspegeben  vom 
Architecten-Verein  za  Berlio.  Mit  009  Holziobnitten 
nebst  8 Kopfer-  und  Karten-Beilagen.  Zwei  Theile. 
Berlin,  1877.  Bigenthum  des  Vereine.  London  : ’Williaais 
& Korgate. 
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After  the  devastations  of  the  Thirty  Tears’ 
War,  it  was  especially  the  Great  Elector  who 
did  much  for  Berlin  architecturally,  Ha  em- 
ployed principally  Dutch  arohicects,  the  first  of 
whom  was  Johann  Gregor  Hemhard  (about 
1645).  He  is  the  creator  of  Unter  aen  Linden, 
the  Dorotheenstadt,  and  the  Friedriobs-Werder, 
but  he  is  principally  known,  though  ungratefully 
very  little  remembered,  as  the  constructor  of 
the  first  fortifications  of  Berlin,  being  a military 
engineer  and  arohiteofc.  He  also  added  to  the 
Castle,  this  handiwork  of  sncceaaive  generations 
of  architects.  Beyond  these,  little  is  left  of  his 
work.  The  architect  Smids  followed  him ; he 
was  principally  a hydraulic  engineer,  the 
Friedrioh-Wilhelm-Canal  and  other  minor  oon- 
strnotions  being  his  work.  But  the  most 
eminent  of  Berlin’s  arobiteots  of  the  seventeenth 
century — at  any  rate,  the  first  artist — was 
Johann  Arnold  Nehring.  When  Memhard  died, 
he  contiuned  the  building  of  the  Castle.  His 
works  are  very  numerous ; many  have  been  de- 
molished, others  are  awaiting  the  fate  which 
the  modern  requirements  of  Berlin  demand,  but 
his  principal  ones  are  still  preserved.  He  is 
looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the  Berlin  style  of 
architecture.  Among  his  successors,  the  eminent 
architect  Sohliiter  is  one  of  the  best ; and  he 
continued  iu  the  favour  of  his  employer,  the 
splendour-loving  King  Friedrich  I.,  until  the 
threatening  falling.in  of  the  Miinzthurm  in  1708 
led  to  his  dismissal.  He  then  went  to  Russia, 
following  the  call  of  Peter  the  Great,  but  died  in 
1713,  without  having  achieved  anything  worthy 
of  his  former  fame.  The  memory  of  Andreas 
Sohliiter,  notwithstanding  bis  fanlts,  the  principal 
one  among  which  being  his  ntter  disregard  or 
ignorance  of  technical  requirements,  will  long 
be  preserved  by  his  works,  which  are,  and  are 
likely  to  remain  for  a long  time,  still  undisturbed. 
His  rival,  Johann  Friedrich  von  Eosander,  alias 
Giithe,  by  many  considered  the  cause  of  his  fall, 
and  Jean  de  Bodt,  his  sucoessor,  shared  Sohliiter’s 
fate  in  being  dismissed  from  government  employ 
at  the  accession  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.,  whose 
reign  is  almost  a blankof  architectural  creations 
of  a public  nature,  compensated  for  in  some 
respects,  however,  by  the  erection  of  numerous 
private  buildings. 

With  Frederick  the  Great  a new  era  of  archi- 
lecture  seemed  to  be  dawning  upon  Berlin, 
especially  as  the  most  eminent  architect  of  that 
reign,  Georg  von  Knobeladorff,  was  one  of  the 
more  intimateoircle  of  the  art-  and  science-loving 
monarch.  Unfortunately,  Knobelsdorfl'  was  too 
independent  for  subordinating  his  art  to  the 
personal  inclinations  of  the  King,  and  his  ability 
found  but  partial  employment  under  him.  He 
was  the  creator  successively  of  the  castle  of 
Rheinsberg,  the  new  wings  of  the  castles  of 
Charloctenburg  and  Monbijou,  the  theatre  in  the 
Castle  at  Berlin,  the  Opera,  as  well  as  the  artistic 
re-arrangement  of  the  Thiergarten.  The  con- 
stmotiou  of  the  castle  of  Sanssouci  led  to  the 
permsuent  estrangement  between  the  King  and 
his  architect.  Another  eminent  architect  of 
Frederick  the  Great’s  reign  was  Karl  von  Gou- 
tard.  He  bad  a hand  in  the  conatruotion  of  the 
Neue  Palais,  at  Potsdam.  In  Berlin  he  built 
the  colonnades  of  the  Spittelbriioke,  the  Kuuig- 
btiicke,  the  two  towers  on  the  Gensdarmen- 
markt,  and  numerous  private  buildings.  Iu 
Potsdam  he  also  ert-oted  the  Marmorpalais.  Of 
still  greater  importance  were  the  works  of  Georg 
Christian  Unger,  which  include  the  Bibliothek, 
the  Kadettenhans,  the  colonnades  of  the  Jiiger- 
biiicke,  and  the  Spandau  Bridge. 

Passing  the  reign  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IF., 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Carl  Gotthard 
Langhans,  produced  no  architect  of  eminence, 
we  come,  iu  the  reign  of  his  sucoeesor,  upon 
Karl  Friedrich  Sohinkel,  whose  works  are  too 
numerous  too  mentiou  now,  and  who  may  be  said 
to  have  been  without  an  equal.  Since  the  death 
of  Schickel,  in  1841,  more  than  a generation  has 
elapsed,  and  during  that  time  an  artistic  develop- 
ment of  no  mean  merit  has  taken  place  in  Berlin. 
Toe  authors  wisely  abstain  from  a detailed 
criticism  of  men  still  living,  some  still  in  the 
prime  of  their  creative  career.  Speaking 
generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  successors  of 
Sohinkel  have  striven  hard  to  imitate  their  great 
master,  their  works  bearing  more  or  less  the 
stamp  of  the  Hallenio  Renaissance.  Their 
activity  has  displayed  itself  at  present  chiefly  in 
private  architecture,  which  presents  their  best 
creations,  but  there  are  signs  that  the  great 
public  works,  the  ereotiou  of  which  is  in  imme- 
diate prospect,  will  open  up  to  the  arobiteots  of 
Berlin  a wholesome  competition. 

Having  said  this  muoh  of  the  men  who  have 
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directed  the  arohiteotnral  development  of  Berlin 
for  the  last  two  oentnriee,  with  the  apace  at  oar 
disposal  we  shall  not  he  able  to  enter  into  details 
respecting  them,  bat  only  to  draw  attention  to 
aotne  of  their  principal  works.  Among  the 
erections  most  obaracteristic  of  Berlin  may 
be  numbered  the  colonnades  forming  a sort  of 
open  hail  to  the  bridges,  the  best  of  them  being 
the  colonnade  of  the  Konigbriicke,  erected  after 
the  designs  of  the  architect  0.  von  Gontard. 
The  Brandenbarger  Thor,  by  C.  G.  Langhans, 
surmounted  by  a Victoria  standing  in  a qu^riga, 
jnstiSes  the  world-wide  fame  which  it  enjoys. 
The  monument  of  Victory  {Siegesdenkma^,  on 
the  Kdnigplatz,  designed  by  Straok,  and  in- 
augurated  in  1873,  the  foundation-stone  being 
laid  in  1865,  is  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the 
eventful  years  1864,  1866,  and  1870-71  j its  cost 
was  1,800,000  marks  (90,0001.).  The  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Great  Elector,  on  the  Lange 
Briicke,  or  Kurf  lirstenbriioke,  is  the  oldest  of  the 
many  ornaments  of  Berlin  j by  many  critics  it  is 
considered  still  the  best.  Nest  in  rank  is  the 
monument  in  honour  of  Frederick  the  Great,  by 
Bauch,  at  the  beginning  of  Unter  den  Linden. 
Its  erection  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
artists  of  two  generations  j design  after  design 
was  submitted  and  rejected,  until,  in  1840, 
Bauch’s  model  was  accepted,  the  statue  being 
unveiled  in  1851.  Amongst  pnblic  monuments 
erected  to  private  men  is  the  statue  of  the  archi- 
tect  Sohinkel,  by  Drake,  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
Old  Museum. 

Of  ecclsiastioal  buildings,  the  church  of  St. 
Nikolaus  is  the  most  ancieut,  Its  oldest  portions 
dating  from  the  year  1223.  Next  to  it  ia  age  is 
the  Klosterkirohe  (1272-1300).  It  was  last 
restored  in  1840.  Among  the  churches  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  may  be 
mentioned  the  Dorotheenkirohe  (1678-87,  re. 
stored  in  1860-62) ; the  Franzusisohe  Kircbe, 
the  Nene  Kirohe,  &o. ; but  the  priooipal  oue 
among  them  is  the  new  Cathedral,  erected  under 
Frederick  the  Great,  by  Boumann  the  elder 
(1747-50)  J restored  by  Sohinkel  in  1816-17. 
A remarkable  building  is  the  St.  Hedwig  Church, 
a circular  temple.  Of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings 
of  the  nioeteenth  century,  we  mention  the  St. 
Markuskirohe,  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  (both 
by  Soller),  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  the  Church 
of  St.  Thomas,  the  Zionkirohe,  and  the  new 
Synagogue  (by  Knoblauch). 

Among  buildings  for  public  oolleotions,  the 
Boyal  Library,  on  the  Opernplatz,  and  the 
University  Library,  may  be  referred  to ; bat 
the  grandest  conceptions  are  aodonbtedly  the 
old  Museum  (Sohinkel)  and  the  New  Museum 
(Stiller,  Struck),  as  well  as  the  National  Gal- 
lery, not  quite  completed  (see  Builder,  May  27 
and  June  17,  1876).  Other  prominent  public 
buildings  are — for  the  culture  of  science  and 
art,  the  Academy,  the  University  Buildings, 
the  Bauakademie;  for  publio  instruction,  the 
Konig- Wilhelm.  Gymnasium,  FranzdsisohesGym. 
nasium,  the  Bealschule  of  the  Dorotbeenstadt, 
the  Central  • Turnhalle,  and  numerous  other 
establishments ; for  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
infirm,  the  St.  Gertraud.Stiftung,  the  Charite, 
the  New  Hospitals,  Allgemeiues  Krankenbans. 
Among  houses  of  correction,  prisons,  &o.,  we 
mention  the  great  Penitentiary  at  the  Plotzensee, 
near  Berlin  (see  Builder,  January  20,  1876). 
We  may  further  mention,  among  various  other 
publio  buildings,  the  new  Guard-house  and  the 
Armonry,  the  numerous  barracks  (not  a few  of 
them  with  some  claim  to  merit  in  architecture), 
the  Imperial  Chancellery,  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  the  building  of  the  General  Staff,  the 
General  Post  Office,  the  handsome  Town-hall,  the 
Exchange,  Imperial  Bank  (see  Builder,  June 
23,  1877),  &o.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to 
take  cognisance  in  a notice  of  this  kind  of  all 
the  thousand  and  one  striking  publio  and 
private  buildings  of  Berlin,  nor  enter  into  a 
description  of  the  royal  castles  at  Berlin  and 
Charlottenburg,  nor  the  handsome  residenoes  of 
members  of  the  royal  family  ; we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  work  itself.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
he  will  find  there,  be  he  architect,  engineer, 
artist,  antiquary,  or  historian,  an  abundance  of 
material  such  as  is  not  very  often  offered  to 
him. 

ENGINEBBINQ  WOBKS, 

The  second  part  of  the  book,  though  the 
smallest,  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  for  the 
arohiteot,  the  engineer,  and  the  working  builder, 
just  as  the  first  offers  the  greatest  attraction  to 
the  statistician  and  geographer,  the  historian 
and  ecxjnomist,  as  well  as  the  artist  and  the 
student  of  architecture. 


(III.)  The  former  history  of  Berlin  offers  but 
few  instances  of  works  which  we  moderas  term 
“ engineering  works.”  Considering  the  situa. 
tion  of  the  city  on  the  river  Spree,  hydraulic 
works  became  early  necessary,  bat  the  wharfs 
and  bridges,  the  mill-dams,  weirs,  and  sluices, 
constructed  during  the  first  centuries  after  the 
foundation  of  Berlin,  can  only  have  been 
erections  in  wood  of  the  most  primitive  descrip- 
tion. In  the  same  manner,  very  little  was  pro. 
bably  done  for  the  requirements  of  the  street 
traffic  ; the  low-lying  roads  were  gradually 
raised,  but  pavement  was  unknown  before  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Engineering  works  proper  were  not  known 
until  a girdle  of  fortifications  was  drawn  round 
the  city  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  be  taken  down  again,  however,  after 
they  bad  been  standing  hardly  eighty  years. 
Other  works,  originated  by  the  last  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  suoh  as  the  Lange  Briicke,  the 
embankment  along  the  Burgstrasse,  exist  at  the 
present  day,  witnesses  to  the  monumental 
grandeur  to  which  that  time  was  able  oooa- 
sion-illy  to  rise  when  diffionlt  problems  had  to  be 
solved.  With  the  quick  development  of  the  city, 
the  planning  and  laying  out  of  new  quarters  had 
repeatedly  to  be  designed  and  marked  out.  The 
engineers  employed  were  mostly  Dutch,  later 
also  natives  and  other  foreigners — Memhard, 
MM.  Smids  (the  constructor  of  the  Friedrich- 
Wilhelm-Canal),  Nehring,  Blesendorf,  &0.5  partly 
the  same  men  who  at  the  same  time  created 
the  handsome  edifices  of  the  capital. 

The  eighteenth  and  the  first  third  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  are  devoid  of  works  requiring 
remarkable  engineering  skill.  The  network  of 
streets  was  gradually  pushed  farther  out,  the 
level  of  the  roadway  being  repeatedly  raised  ; 
by  the  side  of  the  older  restored  and  improved 
bridges,  a not  inconsiderable  number  of  new 
ones  (among  them  in  1796  the  first  iron  bridge) 
were  constructed  after,  by  the  removal  of  the 
fortifications,  the  inner  city  had  been  more 
closely  nnited  with  the  suburbs.  Since  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  high-roads  lead- 
ing out  of  Berlin  were  gradually  converted  into 
chauss^es  or  macadamised  roads. 

It  was  only  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city 
in  the  age  of  railways  (the  first  of  which  it 
received  in  1839),  the  rise  of  Berlin  to  a centre 
of  trade  and  manufacture,  that  problems  arose 
in  ever  greater  numbers,  and  of  ever  greater 
importance,  which  it  required  the  engineer  to 
solve.  In  the  first  place,  provision  had  to  be 
made  for  the  oontinually  increasing  traffic.  Seven 
lines  of  railways  converging  in  Berlin,  with  a 
circular  railway,  twenty-eight  miles  long, 
seventeen  cliaussees,  the  river  Spree  with  three 
canals,  five  tramway  lines,  twenty-six  lines  of 
omnibuses  with  145  vehicles,  two  lines  of 
steamers  with  fourteen  boats,  417  first-class  and 
3,490  second-class  cabs,  and  282  carriages 
called  Thorwagen,  with  together  over  20,000 
horses,  provide  for  the  daily  traffic,  about  30,000 
strangers  arriving  in  or  departing  from  the  city. 
In  1872,  the  different  omnibus  lines  carried 
12,654,105  passengers ; the  number  of  persons 
arriving  by  rail  being  3,512,408,  those  departing 
3,570,462.  The  railways  brought  into  Berlin 
48,774,599  owt.  of  goods,  carrying  away  bat 
14,631,879  owt. ; 34,908  vessels  of  all  descrip, 
tious  entered  Berlin,  33,902  left  it,  while  6,314 
vessels  passed  the  Spree  throngh  Berlin. 

Snob  a traffic  requires  both  safe  and  ample 
regulation,  and  the  spreading  conviction  of  the 
oorreotnesa  of  the  English  saying,  that  “ Time 
is  money,”  compels  the  people  of  Berlin  to  look 
carefully  after  their  means  of  communication, 
and  to  have  them  made  as  perfect  as  possible. 
It  is  said  that  both  the  government  and  the 
municipality  are  doing  their  duty  in  this  respect ; 
but  the  local  conditions,  the  narrowness  of  many 
streets,  the  want  of  suitable  building  material 
on  the  spot,  the  defective  soil,  the  slight  eleva- 
tion of  the  whole  city  above  the  level  of  the 
river,  cause  difficulties  to  the  engineer  such  as 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  engineer. 

The  road  engineer  finds  a collection  of  the 
most  incongruous  attempts  at  road-making,  from 
the  simplest  pavement  of  round  rubble  stones  set 
in  ballast,  hardly  to  be  called  sand,  to  the  most 
perfect  and  expensive  exeoution  in  carefully, 
hewn  square  stones,  with  concrete  foundation 
and  asphalte  filling,  with  foot  pavements  in 
granite  kerbs,  slabs,  mosaic  tiles,  asphalte  and 
cement  covering. 

Fresh  demands  are  being  made  every  day  on 
the  hydraulio  architect.  Along  the  Spree  new 
riverine  roads  are  to  be  made ; along  the  canals 
the  slopes  of  their  banka  are  to  be  partly  trans- 


formed into  solid  embankments,  quays  are  to  be 
formed;  the  availableness  of  the  waterways  is 
to  be  increased,  the  sluices  are  to  be  enlarged, 
and  the  tideway  is  to  be  improved.  Besides  all 
this,  the  increased  traffic  necessitates  the  widen- 
ing and  reconstruction  of  existing  and  the  con- 
struction of  new  bridges.  The  present  bridges 
offer  a rich  collection  of  specimens,  from  the 
simplest  wooden  pile-pier  bridge,  with  or  without 
flap  for  passing  ships,  up  to  the  arched  and 
handsomely  decorated  bridge  of  iron  or  stone. 
The  introduction  of  railways  has  led  to  the  con. 
strnction  of  roadways  over  and  under  the  lines 
in  busy  localities ; the  exeoution  of  a proposed 
railway  right  through  Berlin  promises  shortly  to 
give  ample  employment  to  the  engineer,  as  will 
also  the  great  buildings  necessary  for  enlarging 
existing  termini  or  erecting  additional  ones. 

The  requirements  made  on  the  great  city 
from  a sanitary  point  of  view  are  of  a somewhat 
different  nature.  To  its  shame,  sanitary  measures 
have  been  too  long  neglected,  and  great  exertions 
will  have  to  be  made  to  retrieve  what  has  been 
lost.  The  execution  of  great  drainage  works  has 
at  last  been  resolved  npon,  and  already  been 
begun.  At  the  same  time,  the  municipality  has 
acquired  the  waterworks,  intending  also  shortly 
to  enlarge  them,  to  ensure  a better  supply.  A 
large  field  has  thus  been  opened  out  to  the 
engineer. 

The  streets  and  places  of  Old  Berlin  arc 
generally  narrow,  and  have  been  laid  down  with- 
out any  plan  ; they  mostly  run  parallel  with  the 
watercourses,  or  they  follow  in  their  direction 
the  old  high-roads  leading  straight  to  neighbour- 
ing villages.  Modern  Berlin  is  built  on  a plan 
prepared  in  1858.  Berlin  has  at  present  580 
streets,  of  a length  of  nearly  190  English  naiies. 
Its  longest  streets  are  Friedrichstraese  (two 
miles),  Oranienstraaae  (two  miles)  ; Leipziger 
Strasse  (ITl  mile)  ; well-known  Unter  den 
Linden,  159  ft.  wide,  has  a length  of  only  1,094 
yards.  Berlin’s  greatest  open  space,  the  Konig. 
platz,  has  an  area  of  10,376,430  square  feet,  or 
238  acres.  The  streets  of  Berlin  are  perhaps 
paved  worse  than  those  of  any  other  capital. 

There  are  very  few  publio  parks  in  Berlin,  and 
the  extensive  forests  round  it,  which  in  summer 
are  the  trysting-places  of  numerons  pio.nio 
parties,  offer  equivalents  which  will  be  still  more 
appreciated  when  they  are  brought  nearer  to 
Berlin  by  railway  communication,  &o. 

Tramways  were  introduced  in  Berlin  as  early 
as  1865,  and  there  is  now  a complete  network  of 
these  nseful  public  conveniences  all  over  the 
capital ; the  total  length,  of  tramways  open,  or 
shortly  to  be  opened,  being  57  miles. 

The  water  communication  of  Berlin  is  excel, 
lent,  and  this,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
contributes  not  a little  to  the  commercial  im- 
portance of  Berlin.  The  Spree  itself,  which 
takes  its  rise  in  the  bills  of  Prussian  Lusatia, 
does  not  play  the  principal  part  in  its  intercourse 
with  the  surrounding  distriota.  This  is  per- 
formed by  the  system  of  canals  already  men- 
tioned, which  connect  Berlin  with  the  Oder  and 
Elbe.  Besides  those  already  existing,  there  are 
several  others  projected,  which  will  still  further 
facilitate  the  iuteroourse  of  Berlin  with  the  east, 
west,  and  north  of  Germany.  j 

Compared  with  other  European  capitals,— 
London,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Vienna,-^ 
Berlin  is  far  behind  in  respect  of  the  grandeur 
of  its  bridges.  Though  its  bridges  are  very 
numerous,  they  are  mostly  insignificant.  The 
fact  is,  there  is  no  room  for  display  in  a river  of 
such  limited  width;  the  low  banks  of  which, 
besides,  leave  little  room  for  an  application  of 
striking  architectural  features.  Perhaps  the 
most  handsome  structures  among  them  are  the 
Sohillingbruoke,  the  Lange  or  Kurfursten- 
Briicke,  the  Alsenbriioke,  and  the  handsome 
bridge  of  one  arch  in  the  Hitzigstrasse. 
The  most  important  railway  bridges  are  that 
of  the  Berlin-Gorlitz  Eailway,  that  of  the 
Berlin.Potsdam  Railway,  the  bridge  over  the 
Berlin- Spandau  Canal  of  the  Berlin  Circular 
Railway,  aud  the  bridge  over  the  Spree  of  the 
same  line. 

As  regards  the  railways  converging  upon 
Berlin,  there  are  at  present  seven  of  them,  while 
three  more  are  construoting.  They  are  : on  the 
south-east, — the  Berlin-Gorlitz,  Konigl.  Nieder. 
eohlesisch-Markisoh,  and  the  Konigl.  Oat  rail- 
ways; north, — the  Nordbahn  (Berlin-Stralsnnd ; 
building)  ; north-west, — the  Berlin-Stettin,  the 
Berlin-Haraburg,  and  the  Berliu-Lehrte  rail, 
ways;  west, — the  Berlin  - "Wetzlar  (bnilding; 
government)  railway;  south-west, — the  Berlin- 
Potsdam,  Berlin-Dreaden,  and  Berlin-Anhalt 
railways.  Besides  these,  there  rnns  at  some 
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iDoe  ronnd  Berlin  the  Konigl,  Berliner  Ver. 
□ngebabn.  Plane  are  also  being  prepared  for 
Berlin  Railway,  which,  oroBBing  Berlin  in  an 
ist  straight  line  from  east  to  west,  is  to 
3 as  a junction  railway  for  the  state  rail. 
I leading  east  and  west,  and  also  for  local 

0.  This  latter  line  will  supply,  what  has 
long  wanted,  a central  terminns.  Amougthe 
5r  stations,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the 
in  - Potsdam  • Magdeburg,  Niederachlesisoh. 
ciach,  Oat,  Berlin- Lehrte  lines,  &c. 

le  Berlin  Waterworks  were  opened  in  the 
ig  of  1856,  by  an  English  company,  which 
ined  the  royal  concession  for  its  undertaking 
152,  bnt  which  did  not  commence  its  works 
85-1.  The  bnildings  are  situate  close  to  the 
lau  Gate,  separated  from  the  river  Spree 
by  the  road  leading  to  Stralau,  and  extends 
.r  as  the  Niederschlesisoh-Markisoh  Railway. 
1 are  erected  in  yellow  brickwork,  and  in 
lie  English  Gothic.  The  water  supplied  to 
in  is  taken  from  the  Spree,  raised  on  to 
'.basins,  filtered,  and  driven  by  steam- 
)r  through  the  whole  city.  The  supply 
nding  entirely  upon  the  power  of  the 
aulic  engines,  and  high-level  reservoirs 
g absent  on  account  of  the  low  level  of  the 
it  is  necessary  that  the  filters  and  the 
hinery  should  be  able  to  satisfy  the  hourly 
imnm  want  of  the  city.  The  original  filter 
proving  inBufficient,  two  new  open  filter-beds 
I opened  in  1866,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
found  that  the  machinery  also  was  unable 
ipply  the  want,  which  led  to  additional  inde. 
ent  new  pumping  machinery  being  erected 
168.  Three  more  filter-beds  have  also  been 
s opened.  The  water-works  were  purchased 
30  municipality  of  Berlin  in  1874. 
on  after,  it  was  found  that,  notwithstanding 
bese  additions,  the  supply  of  water  was 
ing  daily  more  insufficient  for  the  rapidly 
lasing  population  of  Berlin,  and  the  munioi- 
7 at  onoe  acted  upon  the  report  which  it 
ordered  to  be  prepared.  In  order  to  accele- 
at  least  the  partial  completion  of  the  new 
rworks,  which  are  situate  upon  the  Tegel 
t,  seven  miles  from  Berlin,  it  was  resolved  to 
Srnot  two  works  instead  of  one.  Operations 
carried  on  so  rapidly  that  already  at  the 
of  last  year  one  of  the  works  was  opened, 
:ding  several  high-level  reservoirs.  The 
f half,  it  is  expected,  will  be  completed  in 
een  seven  and  eight  years.  The  cost  of  the 
e is  estimated,  when  completed,  at  12,605,200 
cs  (630,260Z.). 

most  difficult  and  complicated  subject  for 
engineer  is  the  draining  of  Berlin,  The 
h capital  of  Europe,  to  its  shame  it  must  be 
it  has  not  yet  a properly-regnlated  system  of 
IB  and  sewers,  although  its  level  situation, 
lense  population,  its  extent,  and  the  water 
ly  introdnoed  in  1856,  make  snob  a work 
Bsary.  The  evils  arising  from  this  want 
been  felt  for  years,  and  have  led  to  a 
ber  of  Bohemes  being  proposed,  the  earliest 
hich  dates  from  1816.  But  it  must  be  borne 
lind  that  the  draining  of  Berlin  meets  with 
lolties  snoh  as  are  not  often  encountered  in 
: large  cities.  In  the  first  place,  the  multi, 
iy  of  interests  sure  to  be  affected  has  to  be 
iliated.  Then  there  is  the  further  difficulty 
le  ground-water ; Berlin  lying  so  low,  and 
excessively  light  sand  which  forms  the 
best  part  of  the  soil  on  which  Berlin  is 
permits  water  to  percolate  in  large  quan- 

1,  increasing  the  difficulty  of  construction, 
necessitating  enormous  outlay  for  concrete 
3ation9.  Strange  to  say,  the  project  has 

looked  upon  with  most  unfavourable  eyes, 
inly  by  the  poorer  classes,  but  by  the  rich  as 
But  it  found  a ready  ally  in  the  sanitary 
ority  of  Berlin;  the  farming  interest,  however, 
3iany  in  consequence  of  the  strange  part 
jiebig  took  in  the  matter,  strongly  opposed 
scheme  in  favonr  of  a so-oalled  removal 
im.  Meeting  with  little  patronage  on  the 
of  the  Government,  the  qnestion  of  the 
ling  of  tovYns,  and  of  Berlin  especially,  was 
entirely  to  the  discussion  of  the  public  press 
societies.  Only  in  1869  the  subject  was 
1 brought  before  the  public  by  a aeries  of 
riments  being  ordered  by  the  municipality 
irlin.  The  result  was,  that  the  necessity  for 
leral  drainage  of  Berlin  was  recognised,  and 
in  1873  the  corporation  resolved  to  take 
ind  at  once  in  the  first  place  the  south, 
ern  part  of  Berlin  the  work  of  canalisation, 

' the  plans  of  Banrath  Hobrecht.  Rejecting 
rmer  proposal,  partly  based  on  Bazalgette’s 
im  of  draining  London,  Hobrecht’s  scheme 
wed  on  the  principle  of  dividing  Berlin  into 


twelve  disfcriots,  and  to  drain  each  district  inde- 
pendently  of  the  others  ; to  construct  at  suitable 
spots  intermediate  pumping-stations  for  raising 
the  sewage  from  oue  level  to  another,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  required  fall,  this,  on  account  of  the 
low  level  of  Berlin,  forming  one  of  the  principal 
difficulties ; and  to  oondnot  the  sewage  to  a 
central  pumping-station,  and  raise  it  there  for 
purposes  of  irrigation,  instead  of  letting  it  run 
into  the  river  Spree  below  Berlin.  The  works  of 
canalisation  and  the  constmotion  of  the  pumping, 
station  are  in  full  progress. 

(IV.)  The  subject  of  the  industry  and  com- 
merce of  Berlin,  as  well  as  its  industrial  build, 
ings,  is  treated  in  a separate  seotion.  Having 
formerly  been  the  oentre  of  intercourse  between 
Germans  and  Slavs,  the  importance  of  Berlin  as 
a trading  town  was  early  established.  Berlin 
continned  to  prosper  until  the  Thirty  Tears’  War, 
when,  like  all  large  towns  of  Germany,  it  suffered 
heavily.  The  Great  Elector  did  much  for  the 
trade  of  Berlin  by  his  canal  works;  its  industry 
received  a mighty  impulse  by  the  wise  policy  of 
the  Hohenzollern  of  giving  a hospitable  welcome 
and  every  escouragement  to  the  expelled  Trench 
Protestants,  who  began  to  settle  in  Berlin  in 
1685,  and  later  to  the  Bohemian  colonists. 

Since  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  has  been  one  of  the 
moat  prosperous  branches  of  indnstry.  England 
takes  now  a large  share  of  the  goods  made  there. 
The  weaving  of  woollens  is  another  very  profit, 
able  branch  of  employment.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, by  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.  A favourable 
sign  of  the  extensive  trade  of  Berlin  is  the 
flourishiug  state  of  the  forwarding  business. 
The  principal  branches  of  commerce  are  now 
the  corn,  wool,  and  cattle  trades.  There  are 
large  distilleries  and  breweries.  But  by  far  the 
most  important  branch  of  industry  is  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery  and  iron  goods  generally, 
which  has  received  a still  greater  impulse  by  the 
railways.  Moabit  is  the  great  seat  of  the  iron 
industry,  and  there  again  the  well-known  iron 
and  locomotive  works  of  Borsig  are  the  principal 
ones.  Art  industry  also  occupies  a high  place, 
and  the  maonfacture  of  telegraphic  apparatus 
has  long  ago  given  Berlin  a name.  For  details 
respecting  the  large  nnmber  of  indnstrial  estab- 
liabments,  we  most  refer  the  reader  to  the  work 
itself.  Though,  properly,  the  great  cannon 
foundry  and  artillery  workshops  of  Spandau  are 
rather  extraneous  matter  while  speaking  of 
Berlin,  yet  they  find  a descriptive  place  in  the 
book.  The  great  cattle-market  and  slaughter- 
houses are  models  worth  studying. 

(V.)  Highly  interesting  for  bnilders  is  the  seo- 
tion treating  of  the  bnilding  materials  used  in 
Berlin,  and  the  deaoription  of  the  principal 
modes  of  constmotion.  The  principal  and  only 
place  of  supply  of  limestone  for  Berlin  is  the 
ridge  of  limestone  hills  near  Riidersdorf,  sixteen 
miles  east  of  the  city,  where  pits  were  first 
driven  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  have  been 
worked  ever  since.  The  works  now  belong  to 
the  State,  and  in  1875  yielded  a neb  profit  of 
65,230i.,  of  which  one-sixth  was  paid  over  to  the 
city  of  Berlin  for  its  proprietary  rights  in  the 
pits.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  their  yield,  the 
pics  being,  however,  only  worked  according  to 
the  demand  for  the  stone,  the  receipts  thus  form, 
ing  an  accurate  index  to  the  bnilding  activity  of 
Berlin.  The  best  descriptions  of  limestone  fetch 
11.  Is.  to  11.  4s.  per  oubio  metre  (35ioubic  feet). 
Granite  has  to  be  brought  some  distance  from 
Berlin,  from  Silesia  and  Saxony,  but  also  from  the 
Pichtelgebirge.  The  price  for  unworked  granite 
at  Berlin  is  now  121.  lOs.  to  171.  lOs.  per  oubio 
metre,  while  polished  desoriptions  fetch  as  much  as 
751.  to  1001.  Sandstone  is  imported  from  Saxony, 
Thuringia,  Silesia,  and  Hanover,  prices  ranging 
from  31.  to  71.  10a.  per  onbio  metre.  The  use  of 
French  limestone  has  come  into  vogue  during  the 
last  few  years,  in  consequence  of  the  moderate 
charge  for  carriage,  and  its  price  delivered  at 
Berlin  is  now  from  41. 10s.  to  61.  per  cubic  mfetre. 
Marble  is  brought  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  but 
the  desoriptions  principally  used  are  Silesian  and 
Carrara  marble,  as  well  as  Belgian  marble.  A 
great  deal  of  slate  is  imported  from  England. 
The  Boaroity  of  other  building  materials  early  led 
to  the  employment  of  bricks,  and  the  easy  water 
communication  helped  much  to  increase  its  nse, 
comparatively  little  brick-earth,  however,  being 
found  near  Berlin.  In  1873,  from  April  let  to 
December  31st,  22,628,558  owt.  of  bricks,  tiles, 
and  drain-pipes  were  imported  by  water  alone  ; 
the  prices  during  that  period,  which  was  the 
most  active  the  Berlin  bnilding  trade  has  yet 
known,  ranging  from  31.  to  51.  lOs.  per  thonsand, 


according  to  quality.  In  1875  prices  bad  sunk 
down  again  to  a normal  level,  11.  14g.  to  Zl.  17s. 
being  paid  per  thousand.  The  manufacture  o 
terra-cottas  has  lately  risen  to  a high  degree  of 
excellence,  the  best  descriptions  being  nn. 
donbtedly  supplied  by  March,  of  Cbarlottenburg 
As  regards  timber,  Berlin  is  most  favourably 
situated,  deriving  nearly  all  of  it  from  the  pine 
forests  of  the  Mark  Brandenburg  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  Prices  range  now  from 
21.  10s.  to  5L  per  onbio  metre.  Oak-wood  now 
fetches  from  7Z.  to  71.  lOs.  per  cubic  mStre. 
Berlin  being  so  favourably  situated  with  regard 
to  the  principal  iron-producing  countries, 
England  and  Belginm,  which  compete  with  West- 
phalia  and  Silesia,  the  prices  of  iron  in  Berlin 
keep  at  a moderate  level.  They  move  for  pig-iron 
between  7b.  to  19b.  per  cwt. ; 24b.  to  368,  for 
cast-iron  ; and  22b.  to  40a.  for  rolled  iron 
(girders,  rails,  &o.).  For  the  different  modes  of 
ooostrnction  pnrsned,  we  mnsb  refer  the  reader 
to  the  work  itself. 

We  may  remark,  in  conclnsion,  that,  in  treating 
BO  folly  the  subjeot  of  the  book,  only  justice  has 
been  done  to  a valuable  work.  The  careful 
arrangement  of  the  matter  nnder  five  distinct 
beads,  which  division  is  still  farther  carried 
tbrongh  to  the  smallest  details,  make  the  volume 
the  best  book  of  reference  obtainable.  The  work 
is  profuselyillustrated, great  oare  being  bestowed 
on  the  illnstratioDS.  There  are,  besides  eight 
large  plans,  of  wbiob  the  largest  is  a very 
good  map  of  Berlin  and  its  neighbourhood,  the 
latter,  as  well  as  the  letterpress  of  the  book  and 
the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed,  beiug  excellent 


LEEDS  CASTLE,  MAIDSTONE. 

Accepting  the  hospitable  invitation  of  Mr.  0. 
Wykeham  Martin,  M.P.,  the  Connoil  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Association  and  some  of 
their  friends,  a numerous  party,  visited  Leeds 
Castle  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd  ult.,  and,  in  spite  of 
very  bad  weather,  found  much  pleasure  and 
profit  in  the  visit.  After  oonrteonsly  receiving 
his  guests  iu  the  hall  of  the  castle, 

Mr.  Wykeham  Martin  said, — First  let  me  offer 
you,  on  behalf  of  my  self  and  my  wife,  a hearty  wel- 
come to  Leeds  Castle.  I have  long  wished  that 
I might  have  the  bononr  of  this  visit,  and  can 
only  express  my  regret  that  you  should  have 
selected  the  first  wet  day  we  have  had  for  six 
weeks.  Lee  us  hope  the  weather  may  improve.  I 
will,  without  longer  preface,  proceed  to  give  you 
a eketch  of  the  history  and  points  of  interest  in 
this  building  : — Leeds  Castle  is  remarkable  from 
three  points  of  view.  Ist.  Because  it  was  the 
jointare-honse  of  every  queen  of  England  in 
snccession  from  Edward  I.  to  Edward  VI.  2nd. 
Because  a very  great  portion  of  it  is  in  good 
repair,  and  exactly  in  the  position  in  which 
Edward  I.  and  Henry  VIII.,  the  two  great 
fonnders  of  most  of  it,  left  it.  3rd.  Because  it 
was,  at  the  time  it  was  erected,  a fortress  of  the 
first-class,  according  to  the  weapons  and  mannes 
of  carrying  on  warfare  in  those  times.  It  wa 
planned  by  engineers  of  no  mean  skill,  and  they. 
aeoured  what  is  tbonght  of  so  much  importance 
DOW,  a fiank  as  well  as  a direct  fire,  both 
of  small  arms  and  the  artillery  of  that  day,  upon 
every  line  by  which  an  enemy  conld  approach. 
It  was  situated  on  three  islands  ; it  still  is  upon 
two,  surrounded  by  three  lakes,  of  which  only 
the  smallest,  of  sixteen  acres,  remains ; but  the 
largest  could  be,  and  has  been,  filled  in  a few 
hours.  There  was,  in  each  direotion,  a long, 
narrow  causeway  between  two  deep  lakes,  the 
enemy  being  exposed  to  point-blank  flank  fire 
for  some  distance.  The  place  consisted  of 
five  fortresses,  the  enter  barbican,  then  a 
large  loopholed  barrack,  with  no  external 
windows,  capable  of  holding  at  least  200  men, 
with  cellarage  for  provisions,  &c.  I have  myself 
seated  177  people  in  one  room  at  a concert  with 
a stage  holding  forty  people.  Beyond  this  was, 
till  1821,  a loop-holed  crenellated  wall,  within 
which  there  were  five  two-storied  towers,  where 
the  baai-ioDS  now  are.  Fourthly,  there  was  the 
bnilding  in  which  we  now  are,  beyond  which  was 
the  citadel  or  old  castle  built  on  solid  rock,  the 
walls  going  down  into  the  moat,  the  depth  of 
which  was  20  ft.,  the  space  from  the  water  to 
the  windows  being  18  ft.  You  may  wish  to 
know  the  date  of  tbe  oldest  part  of  the  buildings 
which  now  exist.  Now,  as  the  exact  date  is  in 
dispute,  I will  not  claim  a greater  age  than 
1265,  at  which  date  much  of  it  was  certainly 
standing;  but  I hope  to  convince  you  some  of  it 
is  much  older.  There  is  a board  in  Leeds 
Church  which  is  copied  from  one  that  used  to 
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hang  in  Leeds  Abbey,  and  which  is  confirmed  from 
other  souroes,  stating  that  Robert  de  Creveccear 
placed  fonr  cannons  in  Leeds  Castle,  in  the  north- 
west  corner.  Now  my  late  lamented  father  seems 
to  have  overlooked  the  fact,  which  he  mentions  in 
his  work  on  the  subject,  that  two  cbapels  existed 
in  the  castle  as  late  as  Henry  IV.  Archbishop 
Arnndel  states  that  he  tried  Lord  Cobham  for 
heresy  in  the  "larger  chapel."  If  the  other 
chapel,  ns  has  been  oonjeotnred,  was  ont  by  the 
barracks,  and  a rain  in  Edward  II.’s  time,  it 
wonld  have  hardly  been  mentioned.  Bat  in  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  castle  there  is  a small 
room  with  a window  of  a very  ecclesiastical 
appearance,  which  even  those  anfciqunries  who 
decline  to  fix  an  older  date  than  1265  admit, 
seems  to  be  of  the  time  of  King  Stephen.  I hope 
to  prove  the  same  point  by  circamstantial  evi- 
dence 5 but  be  this  as  it  may,  whether  the  build- 
ing is  over  600  or  over  700  years  old  is  of  small 
importance.  I mentioned  that  the  castle  was  the 
jointure-honse  of  every  queen  in  euocession  from 
Edward  I.  For  a few  years  in  Edward  II.’s  reign 
it  (though  the  jointure-honse  of  Isabella,  called 
the  sbe-wolf  of  France)  passed  into  the  bands  of 
Lord  Badlearaere,  one  of  the  king’s  favourites. 
During  his  absence,  Isabella,  under  pretence  of 
a pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  asked  for  a night’s 
lodging  with  a very  large  retinue.  Lady 
Badloamere  refused  to  admit  any  one  in  her 
hasband’s  absence.  Isabella  attempted  to 
storm  the  place,  bat  was  defeated  with  great 
lo3B, — to  this  day  we  dig  up  the  skeletons  of 
those  who  were  slain.  She  implored  her  hneband 
to  avenge  the  insult,  and  he  called  ont  the  posse 
comitatus  of  the  neighbouring  connties  as  far 
as  Hampshire.  Unluckily  for  the  garrison  he 
commenced  the  siege  on  St,  Luke’s  day,  thelSih 
of  October,  just  before  the  Martinmas  stock  of 
provisions  was  laid  in  for  the  winter,  and  the 
king  reduced  the  place  by  famine.  Froissart 
mentions  it  "as  a very  fair  palace."  To 
Henry  IV.  and  the  trial  of  Lord  Cobham  I have 
alluded.  Henry  V.  coveted  it  for  his  own  wife, 
but  his  father  had  left  a young  widow,  Joan, 
who  had  a fair  prospect  of  ontliving,  and,  indeed, 
actually  did  outlive,  her  stepson.  He  charged 
her  with  heresy,  and  placed  her  in  confinement 
during  his  reign, — how  justly  maybe  guessed 
from  a paper  which  I hold  in  my  hand,  being  a 
message  sent  to  Parliament  saying  that  " he  was 
advised  no  longer  to  have  it  on  hia  conscience," 
and  imploring  them  in  the  name  of  God  to 
restore  her  property  to  her.  Hia  repentance 
was  tardy,  ns  the  message  was  sent  in  July 
and  he  died  in  August.  Henry  VIII.  was, 
next  to  Edward  I,  the  great  builder  here. 
He  fitted  np  the  old  castle  for  Catherine  of 
Arragon.  Anne  Boloyn  was  also  here,  and  we 
have  some  relics  of  her.  Edward  VI.  sold  it  to 
Sir  Warham  St.  Leger.  He  was  ruined  by  the 
Irish  wars  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  by 
having  the  Earl  of  Desmond  and  his  family, 
fourteen  in  number,  committed  to  his  oare.  He 
complains  bitterly  that  he  had  received  no  money 
from  the  Queen  for  " their  diets,”  and  naively 
adds, — ‘‘  They  have  no  money  of  their  own, 
saving yonr  honour,  Lord  Burleigh;  no  not  to  pur. 
chase  themselves  ‘a  pair  of  shooes’  [sic],  and 
stand  in  despair  o/ having  any  from  their  own 
country."  He  sold  it  to  a family  named  Smith, 
and  they,  after  receiving  one  part,  sold  it  to  Lord 
Colepeppor,  who  assisted  Henrietta  Maria  to 
escape  from  Portsmonth.  He  left  an  only 
daughter,  who  married  the  fifth  Lord  Fairfax. 
His  sons  died  s.  p , and  his  daughter  married 
the  Rev.  D.  Martin,  from  whom  it  ultimately 
passed  to  my  grandfather.  To  give  one  touch  of 
romance,  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies,  to  so  long 
and  I fear  so  dry  a speech,  I may  say  that  in 
1272  William  de  Leyborn  surrendered  tbe  castle 
([  am  not  clear  whether  voluntarily  or  under 
pressure)  to  Edward  I.  He  left  a daughter, 
Idonee,  who  married  Geoffrey,  Lord  Say,  of 
whom  I am  the  direct  descendant,  though  not 
of  the  elder  branch.  We  have  here  some  curious 
manuscripts.  One,  an  autograph  letter  from 
Henrietta  Maria  to  Lord  Colepepper,  in  which 
(as  it  is  very  long  I will  not  detain  you  by 
reading  the  whole)  the  burden  of  the  letter  is 
" that  the  estrangement  from  my  son,  the  king,  is 
in  nowise  my  fault."  Another  is  very  curious. 
Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  have  had  to  learn 
by  heart  Pope's  lines  as  a school  exercise  ; many 
of  ns  have  seen  paintings  about  the  death  ot 
Bnckingham.  Tbe  lines  commence  (line  299 
Essay  iii.,  " Moral  Essays”)  with  the  words, — 

“ In  the  worst  inn’s  worst  room,” 
and  terminate  with, — 

" There,  Tiotor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends. 

And  fame,  this  lord  of  aseless  thoasands  ends.” 


These  words  were  published  in  1736,  but  in 
February,  1706,  a rnmonr  was  abroad  that  they 
bad  been  written.  The  duke’s  widow  interfered, 
and  they  were  never  published  till  after  her 
death ; but  I read  a copy  of  an  original  letter 
which  I possess,  which  is  published  in  the  report 
of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  which 
proves  that  tbe  dnke  died  in  his  own  house,  tbe 
best  in  the  village  of  Kirby  Moorside,  which  is 
not,  and  never  was,  an  alehouse,  with  his  steward 
and  two  peers  of  the  realm  with  him.  He  was 
not  mined  in  fortune,  and  it  is  said  " He  was 
always  pleased  to  express  a love  for  good  men 
and  good  things,  how  little  able  soever  he  was 
to  live  up  to  what  be  knew."  I have  detained 
yon  too  long,  but  the  Scotch  have  a great  repug- 
nance to  written  sermons,  and  experience  has 
trught  me  that  au  audience  in  England  equally 
dislikes  a written  lecture.  I have  endeavoured 
bo  give  yon  this  description  without  notes,  and  if 
I have  failed,  make  this  allowance  for  me, — 
" idagnis  tamen  excedit  ausis." 

A perambulation  then  took  place,  and  the 
varioQS  salient  features  of  the  building  were 
pointed  out  and  commented  on.  Afterwards  Mr. 
Wykeham  Martin  entertained  his  guests  at 
Innoheon,  Mr.  Godwin,  as  a vice-president  of 
the  Association,  proposed  the  health  of  their 
host,  to  which  Mr.  Martin  genially  responded, 
and  other  addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Morgan, 
F.S.A.,  the  Rev.  Canon  Scott  Robertson,  and 
others. 

A portion  of  the  party  proceeded  to  Leeds 
Church,  where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Gordon  M. 
Hills,  under  whose  direction  it  is  abonb  to  be 
restored.  An  interesting  account  of  this  struo. 
ture,  by  Mr.  Hills,  we  give  as  a separate  article. 


No  remains  exist  of  the  mansion-house  of  tl 
Meredith  family,  which  was  boilt  among  tt 
ruins  of  the  priory  after  the  dissolntion,  an 
which  in  its  turn  was  demolished  at  tbe  close  1 
the  last  century.  , ' 

Maidstone  bad  pat  in  a claim  to  entertain  tl 
Association,  but  the  day  was  already  spent,  ai 
the  party  made  for  London  without  furth 
stay.  


LEEDS  PRIORY. 


It  bad  been  intended  to  visit  the  site  of  Leeds 
Priory,  to  investigate  the  foundations  of  the 
church  which  several  years  ago  were  partially 
excavated  by  tbe  late  Mr.  C.  Wykeham  Martin, 
but  time  prevented.  The  church  is  described 
by  more  than  one  old  writer  as  having  been  of 
great  extent,  equalling  in  size  some  of  the 
cathedrals ; bub  although  large  portions  of  the 
priory  buildings  remained  until  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  it  had  been  recorded  that  the  church 
was  demolished  at  the  dissolution. 

Mr.  Loftus  Brook,  F.S.A.,  who  was  ready  to 
gnide  the  party,  writes  to  ns  thns  on  the  sub- 
ject:— 

The  excavations  revealed  a portion  of  the 
apse  of  the  church  and  of  a crypt  beneath,  with 
several  foundation-walls  of  late  Norman  date. 
Some  of  the  faced  work  was  of  neatly-wrought 
Caen  stone,  with  several  interesting  masons’ 
marks,  while  portions  of  a pavement  of  small 
square  and  diamond-shaped  glazed  tiles  were 
also  met  with.  Elsewhere,  some  moulded  bases 
of  Early  Eoglieh  clustered  columns  of  Bethersden 
marble  were  found  in  tbe  position  where  the 
nave  and  aisles  of  the  church  would  have  ex- 
tended  to,  and  thus  afford  evidence,  by  the 
difference  of  the  style,  that  tbe  nave  was  of 
later  date  than  the  presbytery.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  excavations  were  not  extended 
further,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  be 
resumed,  when  it  is  probable  that  more  interest- 
ing  results  will  bo  obtained.  Tbe  priory  (it 
is  sometimes  erroneously  called  an  abbey) 
was  for  Augustine  canons,  and  was  founded 
A.D.  1119,  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the 
order  into  England,  by  Robert  de  Crevecoeur, 
Lord  of  Leeds  Castle,  as  is  attested  by  the  date 
in  the  Rochester  Chronicle.  Dugdale  sets  forth 
many  documents  of  interest,  and  among  these 
the  Charter  of  Inspeximus,  41  Edward  III., 
which  records  many  gifts  bestowed  by  other 
members  of  the  Crevecceur  family.  Tbe  piory, 
like  many  other  similar  establishments  iu  the 
period  preceding  the  Reformation,  was  deeply  in 
debt,  but  was  rescued  from  such  an  unpleasant 
position  by  the  timely  help  of  Goldwell,  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  who,  having  lent  a large  sum  to  the 
prior  and  brethren,  founded  a chantry  here, 
instead  of  requiring  the  return  of  the  debt.  At 
the  snrrender.  Slat  Henry  YIIL,  the  value  was 
3621.  7s.  per  annum,  and  the  prior  retired 
with  a pension  of  80/.  per  annum.  The  records 
relating  to  the  structure  of  the  church  are  very 
meagre,  but  we  learn  that  it  was  dedicated  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Nicholas  (the  adjacent 
parish  chnrch  is  also  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas). 
There  was  an  altar  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the 
Honth  aisle  of  the  church,  and  she  had  a cele- 
brated  statne  in  the  building.  Leland  reoords 
the  interment  of  several  notable  persons  within 
the  ohnreb,  and  especially  several  of  the  lords 
of  Leeds  Castle. 


LEEDS  CHURCH,  KENT. 

Ox  approaching  the  church  from  the  west,  ti 
low,  very  broad,  and  massive  tower  standing 
its  west  end  so  hides  the  church  that  one  ' 
surprised,  after  entering  by  the  west  door, 
find  the  really  important  church  to  which  t 
tower  opens.  The  external  view  of  the  ohurj 
conveys  at  once  the  idea  that  the  tower  isH 
Norman  date.  It  has  the  low,  square,  pyramid! 
roof  proper  to  that  period,  althongh  the  roof! 
really  modern,  and  upon  it  some  rnstio  arohiW 
has  most  clumsily  set  au  ootagonal  shingled  spil 
of  stunted  proportions,  painted  white.  T' 
parapet  of  the  tower  has  lost  all  traces  of  N orm^ 
architecture,  having,  no  doubt,  been  rebn 
when  the  roof  was  renewed,  which  the  dal 
upon  the  bells,  and  the  indications  of  tbe  bd 
frames  and  timber  -work,  show  to  have  bS' 
about  1730.  The  buttresses  to  the  eaetC' 
angles  of  the  tower  have  but  little  projeotio 
and  are  plainly  Norman,  running  up  to  tl 
parapet  withont  a break ; those  to  the  weste 
angles  are  larger  and  lower,  diminishing  by  t 
tablings,  and  finishing  at  little  more  than  h 
the  height  of  the  tower ; they  have  an  aspt 
of  a rather  later  era,  whilst  the  west  dc 
is  distinctly  of  the  Early  English  peri" 
The  rustic  architect  who  has  distinguist' 
himself  by  his  spire  appears  also  to  hs^ 
operated  on  the  tower  windows ; two  of  th! 
are  in  tbe  west  front,  considerably  raised  fr 
tbe  ground,  bat  lighting  the  bottom  stage ; t 
tops  of  these  are  somewhat  concealed  inside 
a modern  floor,  but  on  that  side,  as  far  as  cant 
seen,  they  are  Norman,  whilst  on  the  ontei 
by  a mischievous  bat  ingenious  method  of  dr^ 
ing  lines  in  the  masonry,  in  imitation  of  mort 
joints,  as  if  for  voussoira  of  lancet-shaped  hea 
and  by  trimming  the  opening  into  that  shaj 
they  are  made  to  look  something  like  Ea 
English  windows.  The  next  stage  of  the  to' 
has  a window  north  and  sooth,  the  same  disgt 

has  been  attempted  with  them,  but  being  mi 

larger  the  failure  is  much  more  conspicuous ; 
enter  order  of  the  masonry  retains  its  Norn 
shape  in  perfection,  tbe  inner  order  only  ; 
been  mutilated  into  a lancet. shape,  which 
bnngling  hand  of  the  rnstio  architect  oomple 
by  adding  lancet-shaped  wooden  frames  ins 
the  stonework.  The  belfry  stage  of  the  to- 
has  no  ancient  windows,  but  there  have  been  1 
modern  ones  made  to  it  on  the  east  side  open 
on  each  aide,  a little  lower  down  than  the  ri 
of  tbe  nave  roof,  their  age  easily  distinguis: 
by  their  modern  brick  dressings.  All  the  dr^ 
ings  to  tbe  buttresses  and  Norman  windows 
of  tofa,  a stone  widely  used  in  Kent  and  Sasi 
in  the  Norman  and  pre-Norman  works,  1 
repeated  investigations  have  never  enab 
me  to  say  whence  this  stone  was  proour 
The  Early  Euglish  door  has  tbe  abaci  of 
capitals  and  springings  of  the  aroh-monldl 
Caen  stone,  whilst  the  capitals  and  the  a 
itself  are  of  the  grey  chalk  formation,  like 
so-called  "fire -stone"  of  Reigate  and 
"church"  of  Cambridge.  Tbe  absence  of  i 
ancient  windows  in  tbe  belfry  stage,  and  of 
marks  of  Norman  architectare  at  the  top,  poi 
to  the  oonolosion  that  at  some  time,  perb 
when  the  present  peal  of  bells  was  arrang 
about  140  years  ago,  the  tower  was  somew 
reduced  in  height. 

Tbe  western  side  of  the  tower  opens  to 
interior  of  the  church,  with  an  arch  measat 
10  ft.  6 in.  in  the  clear  width,  and  19  ft.  6 
from  the  present  pavement  to  the  soBlt  at 
crown.  The  mason-work  of  the  arch  is  wh' 
concealed  by  thick  coats  of  modern  plas 
where  it  is  not  wholly  incased  by  the  lath-a 
plaster  partitioning  and  painted  deal  panel 
of  a gallery  adorned  with  a Palladian  colonn 
of  wooden  colnmns.  A breach  or  two  whi< 
have  made  in  these  modern  disfigurements  ah' 
chat  the  arch  is  of  Early  Norman  form 
detail,  constructed  chiefly  of  tnfa  masonry, 
with  massive  abaci  of  hard  dark-brown  ii 
atone,  with  ponderous  cushion  _ capitals,  i 
sadly  mntilated,  of  Caen  or  similar  stone, 
much  ruined  and  disfigured  columns  of 
same  stone.  Mr.  Rickman,  some  fifty  y< 
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fo,  Baya  of  this  arcL,  ifc  “ has  on  the  western 
de  very  mnoh  the  appearance  of  the  Anglo. 
»xon  character,  the  work  being  rnde,  and 
uare  blocks  of  stone  used  in  the  place  of 
pitals;  but  on  comparing  this  with  the  eastern 
ie  of  the  same  arch,  it  is  evident  that  the 
)rk  has  only  been  left  rongh  and  unfinished, 
obably  because  it  was  not  intended  to  be 
BD;  the  eastern  side  is  in  the  usual  Norman 
fie  of  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  and  the  Angustinian 
iory  to  which  it  belonged  was  not  founded 
til  1119.”  Mr.  Rickman  examined  this  arch, 
obably  in  the  same  state  of  concealment  in 
lioh  I first  saw  ifc,  and  without  the  oppor. 
nity  of  breaking  through  its  now  condemned 
shroudings  which  I have  had.  The  rudeness 
which  he  spoke  is  due  to  mutilation  more 
in  to  design  ; some  parts  of  the  western  side 
n now  be  seen  retaining  in  perfection  their 
le  form  and  character.  Still  it  is  not  impos- 
le  that,  when  fully  exposed,  the  arch  may  be 
ind  to  have  a character  of  the  age  of  Edward 
B Confessor.  The  walls  of  the  tower  are  not 
B than  6 ft.  9 in.  thick,  and  the  area  within 
3 tower  walls  is  21-  ft.  by  22  ft. 

The  nave  is  lofty,  and  of  three  bays  in  length. 

0 arcades  have  slender  octagon  shafts,  with 
ll.moulded  caps  and  bases,  and  deeply  cut 
>QldiDgs  to  the  arches,  which  are  high  and 
inted  ; the  whole  constructed  in  “ rag”  stone, 
wadays,  masons  flinch  from  working  this  hard 
nefor  such  purposes;  but  in  Medimval  times 
hardness  was  no  discouragement;  nay,  it  to 

ne  extent  tempted  elaboration  of  design,  being 
iceptible  of  receiving  exceedingly  sharp  and 
5 edges,  so  that  in  this  and  other  instances  in 
! district  nob  only  are  the  mouldings  elaborate, 
b the  faces  of  the  octagon  shafts,  which  in 
er  districts  would  be  left  flat,  are  here  hoi- 
red  in  plan.  This  work  is  wholly  of  Per. 
idicular  date.  The  nave  roof  is  high-pitched, 

1 of  oak,  and  of  the  same  date  as"  the  arcades, 
bad  originally  a simple  wagon-head  form 
ide,  with  tie-beams  having  moulded  supports 
ler  their  ends  extending  down  the  walls  on  to 
bels,  and  timber  arched  framings  between 
80  supports  all  along  the  walls.  In  the  course 
ime,  as  the  old  tie-beams  decayed,  three  of 
m have  been  strapped  and  strengthened  with 
□,  and  two  more  beams  added  to  contribute 

strength  which  had  departed  from  the  old. 

> whole  roof  is  now  cased  with  plaster  and 
itewasb,  and  the  whole  of  the  timbers  in  the 
ts  near  to  the  walla  having  so  decayed  as  to 
d support,  the  walla  have  been  raised  in  an 
rward  fashion,  building  in  4 ft.  or  5 ft.  of  the 
•erends  of  all  the  rafters. 

fhe  mention  of  side  arcades  to  the  nave  will 
/e  indicated  the  fact  that  an  aisle  exists  on 
jh  side.  These  aisles  are  of  good  width, 
e western  part  of  the  north  aisle  is  of  great 
tiquifcy  where,  to  a height  of  8 ft.  or  9 ft.  in 
side  wall  and  in  the  west  wall  following  the 
m of  a lean-to  roof  springing  from  that  height, 

> rubble  masonry  ie  of  a rude  description, 
bher  agreeing  with  the  early  rnbble-work  of 
3 tower  nor  the  later  rubble-work  of  other 
rts  of  the  church.  This  ancient  aisle-wall 
itains  a narrow  west  window  and  three  side 
idows,  all  now  walled  up,  and  all  more  or  less 
figured,  so  oouoealed  that  it  is  hard  to  assign 
date  to  them  nntil  the  inside  plaster  shall 
re  been  removed,  for  the  inside  is  now  wholly 
icealed.  At  present  they  may  be  assigned  to 
oe  time  between  A.D.  1.000  and  A.D.  1,200. 

0 south  aisle  has  a west  window  of  Perpen- 
nlar  date,  but  with  the  exception  of  Ibis  and 
the  earlier  parts  in  the  north  aisle,  both 
les  are  of  the  Decorated  period.  In  this  era 
t north  aisle  was  raised  npon  and  the  south 
le  rebuilt.  We  may  very  well  imagine  that, 
the  time  of  this  work,  some  ancient  Norman 
lades  still  remained,  which  were  superseded 
11  later  by  the  Perpendicular  arcades  already 
ioribed. 

rhe  nave  and  aisles  open  eastward  by  pointed 
ibes  of  the  same  date  as  the  nave  aroades  to 

1 chancel  and  to  a north  and  south  chantry, 
mediately  in  front  of  these  eastern  arches  a 
3 oak  screen  extends  quite  across  the  churob 
an  unbroken  series  of  eleven  arches.  The 
ole  of  the  oak  tracery  of  these  arches  is  per. 
t,  and  the  blank  panels  of  the  lower  part  of 

screen  are  all  perfect ; the  screen  doors  to 
north  chantry,  filling  one  of  the  screen 
hes,  remain  ; but  the  corresponding  doors  to 
obanoel  and  sooth  chantry  are  lost.  So  far, 
remains  of  the  screen,  though  disfigured  by 
ts  of  white  paint,  are  very  sound  and  strong, 

I but  little  mutilated;  but  it  has  lost  the 
sle  of  the  fan  tracery,  in  its  upper  part,  which 


formed  the  coving  for  the  floor  of  the  rood-loft, 
and  with  this  all  cornicing  and  brattishiug  has 
disappeared.  The  absence  of  these  parts  leaves 
exposed  to  view  the  rude  top  beam  and  open 
imwrought  spandrel  frames  above  the  screen 
arches,  which  gives  to  an  otherwise  excellent 
work  some  appearance  of  rudeness,  in  exposing 
work  intended  to  be  put  out  of  sight. 

The  western  part  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
south  chantry  is  of  the  same  kind  of  rubble-work 
as  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  north  aisle  of  the 
nave,  and  no  doubt  of  the  same  date.  This 
fragment  in  the  chantry  is  in  almost  rainous 
condition.  It  adjoins  to  a later  turret,  which 
gave  access  to  the  south  end  of  the  rood-loft. 
There  is  some  indication  that  the  east  window 
of  this  chantry,  now  blocked  up,  and  occupied  on 
tbo  inside  with  sepulchral  monuments  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  may  prove  to  be  of  Deco- 
rated  date.  Otherwise  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
church  are  of  Perpendicular  date,  or  rather  of 
two  Perpendicular  dates.  The  chancel  is  lofty, 
and  has  an  arch  on  each  side  opening  to  the 
chantry,  the  south  arch,  perhaps,  a little  the 
earlier,  whilst  the  north  arch  is  a little  the 
handsomer.  Just  eastward  of  the  north  arch  a 
very  late  opening  of  three  four-centred  lights 
without  cusps  forms  a hagioscope,  giving  a view 
of  the  high  altar  from  the  north  chantry ; and 
similarly  on  the  south  side,  where  there  is  a 
handsome  sedilla  in  the  chancel,  the  back  of  the 
sedilia  is  perforated  in  two  lights,  to  form  a 
hagioscope  from  the  south  chantry.  The  chancel 
roof  is  without  tie-beams,  and  is  in  arched  form 
throughout,  with  oak  panels  (originally,  now 
deal)  between  the  arched  ribs  under  each  rafter. 
All  the  timber  is  now  whitewashed  over,  as  well 
as  the  deal  panels.  The  east  window  is  of  three 
lights,  large,  and  of  a good  form,  but  filled  with 
unousped  tracery  and  all  the  tracery- work  of  the 
fonr-centred  type,  giving  the  window  a very  un- 
interesting  appearance,  not  aooording  with  the 
otherwise  dignified  proportions  and  appearance 
of  the  chancel,  I incline  to  think  that  the 
extreme  each  wall  of  the  chancel,  with  a small 
portion  at  the  sides,  has  been  rebuilt  soon  after 
the  Reformation.  At  the  sides,  olcseto  the  east 
end,  there  are  two  single-light  windows,  now 
blanked  up,  but  which  are  of  the  same  character 
as  the  east  window. 

The  north  chantry  is  wholly  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular date,  and  in  the  condition  of  its  roof  and 
walls  is  the  most  dilapidated  part  of  the  build- 
ing. It  is  lighted  by  a three-light  north  window, 
of  good  design,  and  it  bad  an  exactly  similar 
window  in  the  east  end,  now  completely  blocked 
up  by  a monument.  It  had  originally  a nearly 
flat  leaded  roof,  but  this,  with  its  timber,  having 
fallen  to  decay,  a high-pitched  tiled  roof  was 
added  over  the  ancient  timbers ; this  high-pitched 
roof  is  itself  now  in  great  dilapidation. 

So  much  for  history  written  in  stone  and  wood. 

I may  add  to  it  briefly  what  connects  itself  to 
this  history  from  other  sources.  In  the  reign  of 
King  Ethelbert,  which  began  in  978,  a Saxon 
Thane  built  a castle  at  Leeds,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  be  built,  if  he  did  not  find  here,  a 
ohnroh  snited  to  the  requirements  of  the  tenants 
and  dependents  of  bis  estate.  Although  the 
mansion  of  the  nobleman  was  ere  long  wasted, 
a church  continued,  for  when,  after  William  the 
Conqueror  had  granted  the  estates  of  the  Saxon 
nobleman  Lewin  to  his  half-brother,  Odo,  Bishop 
of  Bayeux,  the  Domesday  survey  was  made  in 
1080,  a ohurob  was  found  at  Leeds.  The  indica- 
tions of  the  now-existing  building  make  it 
possible  to  believe  that  in  the  tower  and  north 
aisle  may  still  remain  some  fragments  of  this 
church  of  the  Domesday  book.  Four  years 
after  the  Domesday  survey.  Bishop  Odo  was 
deprived  of  his  estates  by  the  Conqueror, 
shortly  after  which  the  barony  in  which  the 
Leeds  estate  was  comprised  was  granted  to 
Robert  de  Crevequer.  lie  at  first  fixed  his 
castle  at  Chatham,  bat  afterwards  began  to 
build  a castle  at  Leeds.  Ills  grandson,  Robert, 
completed  Leeds  Castle,  which  thenceforward 
became  the  bead  of  the  barony.  He  founded  in 
1119-20  a priory  of  Aostin  Canons  at  Leeds,  a 
short  distance  from  the  parish  ohuroh,  and, 
including  this  parish  ohurob,  be  gave  to  the 
priory  of  Leeds  the  advowsons  of  all  his 
ohorches,  so  Leeds  Church  became  of  the 
patronage  of  the  priory.  It  is  moat  likely 
that  Leeds  church  was  enhanced  in  its  archi- 
tecture by  the  barons  who  built  the  castle  and 
founded  the  priory,  and  perhaps  most  likely  that 
the  tower  itself  belongs  nearly  to  the  time  of  the 
beginning  of  the  priory.  In  the  deed  of  con- 
firmation  to  the  priory  of  the  gifts  of  Robert  de 
Crevequer,  by  his  son  Daniel  de  Crevequer,  he 


designates  Leeds  Church  as  the  Church  of  St- 
Nicholas,  which  is  its  present  dedicatiou.  Of 
-ubsequent  work  to  the  church  whilst  this  family 
remained  founders  and  patrons  of  the  priory, 
the  only  remaining  trace  is  the  west  door,  with  its 
holy.water  atoup,  belonging,  as  its  Early  English 
arohiteotnre  bespeaks,  to  about  the  year  1240. 
In  1268-9,  Robert  de  Crevequer  exchanged  his 
manor  of  Leeds  for  other  possessions.  Roger  de 
Ley  bourne  for  only  two  years,  and  then  William 
de  Leybourne  till  1374,  held  the  Leeds  estate. 
The  last  named  then  surrendered  it  to  King 
Edward  I.  Thenceforward  until  the  Reforma- 
tion  the  sovereigns  of  England  held  the  position 
of  founders  of  the  priory,  which  thus  lost  the 
fostering  care  of  a powerful  resident  family. 
The  castle  and  lands  were  immediately  given  as 
part  of  the  dowery  of  Edward’s  queen  Margaret, 
who  appointed  Lord  Badlesmere  castellan. 
Upon  that  Queen’s  death  he  obtained  in  1307 
the  same  office  direct  from  Edward  IL,  but 
having  joined  the  Earl  of  Lanoaster  in  rebellion, 
and  being  taken  prisoner  wich  that  prince  at  the 
battle  of  Box’onghbridgp,  in  1323,  Lord  Badles- 
mere was  tried  with  others,  and  finally  sufiered 
death  as  a traitor  at  Blean,  near  Canterbury. 
Lord  Badlesmere  was  possessed  of  great  wealth 
and  power,  and  the  party  to  which  he  had 
attached  himself  affected  a great  interest  in 
regard  to  the  monks,  so  that  we  cannot  doubt 
Leeds  Priory  and  its  subordinate  Leeds  Church 
to  have  benefited  by  his  liberality.  To  the 
period  of  his  second  possession  of  Leeds  Castle, 
1307  to  1322,  may  with  much  probability  be 
attributed  the  “Decorated”  work,  that  is,  the 
raising  of  the  aisle  walls,  and  the  dignifying  of 
those  parts  with  two-lighb  traceried  windows, 
three  of  which  still  exist,  though  in  a state  of 
great  decay,  the  shelly  marble  and  Clunoh  stone 
used  in  them  having  yielded  grievously  to  the 
weather.  Of  the  country  gentlemen  who  suc- 
ceeded at  different  times  as  custodians  of  the 
oastle  we  have  nothing  to  say.  Richard  II., 
however,  made  the  castle  his  residence  on  several 
occasions  after  it  had  been  beautified  and  ex- 
tended  under  the  wardenship  of  the  celebrated 
William  of  Wykeham,  who  had  been  nominated 
to  the  wardenship,  with  others,  in  1359.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  thelearlier  Perpendicular  works 
are  attributable  to  benefactions  from  Richard  II., 
who  died  in  1399;  that  is  to  say,  the  arcades  of 
the  nave,  and  the  older  parts  of  the  chancel. 
Henry  IV.  held  the  castle  for  a short  time,  and 
then  granted  it  to  Archbishop  Arundel,  who  held 
it  till  bis  death  in  1413.  If  not  to  Richard  II., 
at  any  rate  to  this  prelate,  these  works,  including 
the  fine  oak  screen,  must,  I think,  he  attributed. 
Leeds  Priory  was  dissolved  in  1534.  In  1560 
Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  the  rights  of  the  advowsoa  in  the 
parish  ohurob,  with  whom  it  has  since  remained. 
Although  in  1551  the  fee  simple  of  Leeds  Castle 
was  again  for  the  first  time  since  1274  granted 
to  a private  owner,  the  Reformation  and  sup- 
pression of  the  priory  had  separated  the  ohuroh 
from  the  oastle  estate.  The  two  chantries  had 
belonged  to  the  priory,  and  passed  to  the 
grantees  of  the  priory  lands,  who  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  priory  built  a residence  long  known 
as  Leeds  Abbey.  The  monuments  in  the  chan- 
tries  commemorate  members  of  the  family  of 
Meredith,  settled  at  the  abbey.  By  another 
change  of  fortune,  this  family  having  gone  to 
decay,  their  mansion  is  pulled  down,  and  the 
ownership  of  the  chantries  has  become  annexed 
to  the  castle  again,  thus  renewing  again  apart 
of  the  dependency  of  the  ancient  priory. 

Gordon  M.  Hills, 


THE  FRENCH  GALLERY,  PALL  MALL. 

The  Winter  Exhibition  in  Mr.  Wallis’s  Gallery, 
which  opened  this  week,  is  chiefly  notable  for 
the  presence  of  Wilkie’s  picture  of  the  Chelsea 
Peoaloners  reading  the  Gazette  announcing  tbo 
news  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, — a picture  which 
is  said  to  have  created,  on  its  first  exhibition, 
almost  as  much  excitement  as  the  despatch 
itself,  the  arrival  of  which  it  celebrates.  A 
ppecial  barrier  had  to  be  placed  before  the  pic- 
ture in  the  Academy  Exhibition  to  protect  it 
from  the  crowd  which  pressed  round  it.  This 
excitement  was  probably  more  patriotic  than 
artistic.  The  work,  though  practically  new  to 
many,  will  require  no  barrier  now  to  protect  it. 
Yet  it  is  a work  of  great  interest  and  spirit,  one 
of  the  very  best  which  Wilkie  produced  after  he 
had  quitted  the  walk  in  art  in  which  bis  natural 
genius  lay.  Every  figure  in  the  centre  group  is 
a separate  study;  each  contributes  in  bis  own 
manner  to  the  general  interest  centered  on  the 
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reader  of  the  news, — the  mounted  soldier,  the 
hungry  guest  who  pauses  with  hia  fork  iu  his 
band  to  listen  for  the  end  of  the  sentence,  the 
youth  who  shouts  the  news  into  the  ear  of  the 
deaf  old  pensioner  beside  him.  Perhaps  the 
beet  and  moat  obaraoteristio  figure  is  that  of  the 
soldier  who  leans  out  of  a window  on  the  right, 
screwing  up  his  features  in  his  effort  to  hear 
what  is  read.  The  figures  of  some  of  the  mili- 
tary heroes  are  rather  conventional  and  long, 
legged ; but  in  the  main  there  is  a great 
earnestness  of  intention  in  the  whole. 

We  cannot  say  there  is  much  interest  iu  the 
exhibition  generally.  The  two  large  works  by 
Max  are  sensational,  and  destitute  of  real  feel- 
ing ; that  by  Maignau,  of  the  deposition  of  Boni- 
face VIII.,  contains  fine  and  vigorous  drawing, 
but  in  general  conception  hardly  rises  above  the 
book.illustration  style.  The  best  things  are  among 
the  small  works  : the  three  little  military  scenes 
by  Medard  are  fall  of  nature  and  spirit;  some 
small  landscapes  by  Windmaier  and  others  are 
very  beautiful  as  far  as  they  go,  and  Lanckow’s 
“ Evening  after  Bain,”  and  “ A lovely  Spot,”  by 
Heffner,  deserve  notice.  Mdme.  Bisschop’s 
*'  Time  flies  ” is  a group  of  figures  conceived  and 
painted  in  a very  broad,  powerful  style.  There 
are,  of  course,  other  tbiugs  that  are  worth  atten- 
tion,  but,  as  a whole,  the  exhibition  is  very 
deficient  in  works  of  a high  class  of  interest. 


THE  OPENING  CONVERSAZIONE  OP  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  opening  conversazione  of  this  Association 
for  Session  1877-78,  was  held  on  Friday,  the 
26ch  inst.,  at  9,  Condnit-street,  the  company 
being  received  by  the  President,  Mr.  Bowes  A. 
Paioe,  and  the  hon.  secretaries,  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Hayes  and  R.  C.  Page.  The  walls  of  the  two 
galleries  on  the  ground  floor  were  hung  with 
a number  of  water-colour  drawings,  amongst 
whioh  we  notioed  Weston  Hall,  Staffordshire 
(exterior  and  interior),  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb ; an 
old  bouse  at  Rye,  by  Mr.  R.  Pheno  Spiers  ; and,  by 
the  same  gentleman,  views  of  Wells  Cathedral, 
Tinteru  Abbey,  Bishop’s  Palace,  Wells,  Chepstow 
Castle,  and  Winohelsea  Church  Porch.  Mr.  W. 
Hilton  Nash  exhibited  an  interesting  water- 
colour drawing  of  the  courtyard  of  the  Oxford 
Arms  Inn,  Warwiok-lane,  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Cox 
some  sketches  of  Brazilian  scenery,  by  Frank  E. 
Cox.  " Queen  Anne  ” was  represented  by  draw- 
ings of  a terrace  of  houses  erected  at  South 
Kensington,  Mr.  T.  W.  Cutler,  architect  j of 
Clifford  - chambers.  New  Bond-street  (T.  H. 
Watson  & P.  H.  Collins,  architects) ; and  of 
some  other  boildings.  Mr.  James  Horsburgh  lent 
an  interesting  series  of  photographs  of  Portugese 
buildings  ; Mr.  H.  Walter  Lonsdale  some  designs 
for  stained  glass ; and  the  Ladies’  Needlework 
Society  (of  which  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise 
is  president)  some  specimens  of  decorative 
needlework.  A series  of  water-colour  drawings 
by  Mr.  Philip  J.  Marvin,  Travelling  Student  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  1875,  exhibited  a very  inte- 
resting collection  of  Italian  campaniles.  Some 
vigorous  pen-and-ink  drawings,  by  the  late  F.  C. 
Deshon,  were  also  shown.  The  interest  taken  in 
Egyptian  obelisks  at  the  present  time  was  re- 
fleeted  in  some  of  the  exhibits,  notably  in  a/ac- 
simile  model  of  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  one  twenty- 
fonrth  full-size,  lent  by  Mr.  Wajnman  Dixou. 
An  origiual  drawing  in  colour  by  the  late  Owen 
Jones  was  hung  on  the  walls.  It  bore  the 
following  explanatory  inscription  : — “ Obelisk 
vulgarly  called  ‘ Cleopatra’s  Needle,’  originally 
erected  by  the  King  Mesris  before  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun  at  Heliopolis,  and  proposed  to  be  erected 
as  a trophy  of  the  Egyptian  victories  of  the  im- 
mortal Nelson.”  The  drawing  showed  anumberof 
sphinxes  at  the  base  of  the  obelisk,  disposed  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner  to  that  in  whioh  the 
lions  are  arranged  in  the  existing  Nelson  monu- 
ment. This  drawing  formed  one  of  an  interest- 
ing series  which  have  been  presented  to  the 
Association  by  Miss  Catherine  Jones,  sister  of 
Mr.  Owen  Jones.  The  smaller  gallery  was 
principally  devoted  to  what  may  be  called 
” trade  exhibits.”  Messrs.  Trollope  & Son  lent 
some  Jnstiniani  ware,  a vase  in  Mexican  onyx, 
paperhangings,  wall  tapestry,  and  some  Italian 
and  other  tilework.  Messrs.  Jeffrey  & Co.  exhi- 
bited some  paperhangings,  Messrs.  Gillow  & Co. 
some  cabinets;  while  Messrs,  M.  J.  C.  Buckley 
& Co.,  of  Bruges,  sent  some  specimens  of  woven 
staffs  and  art  needlework  “for  church  and  house.” 
By  the  courtesy  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  meeting-room 


and  library  of  the  Institute  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Association  for  the  evening.  The 
Institute  meeting-room  was  principally  devoted 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  designs  submitted  by 
the  members  in  oompetitiou  for  the  various 
prizes  offered  by  or  through  the  Association 
Refreshments  were  served,  or  rather  scrambled 
for,  in  the  Museum  of  Bnilding  Appliances, 
kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Boyd. 

The  president  (Mr.  Paioe)  took  the  ohair  soon 
after  nine  o’clock,  and  proceeded  to  distribute 
the  prizes,  whioh,  in  accordance  with  the  judges’ 
reports,  were  awarded  as  follows, — books  on 
architecture,  decorative,  or  oonstrnotive,  being 
given  to  the  value  of  the  sums  named  : — 

Firit  Prize  (oJ.)  offered  by  the  Architecfcorivl  Union 
Company  for  the  beat  aeries  of  measared  drawings  of 
existing  buildings  in  England,  or  of  portions  of  buildings, 
erected  previously  to  the  eighteenth  century,  awarded  to 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hatch,  author  of  drawings  bearing  the 
motto : — “ 'Tis  better  to  have  tried  and  lost,  than  never  to 
have  tried  at  all."  Second  Prize  {21.  lOa.)  given  by  tbe 
Association  for  the  second  best  senes,  awarded  to  Mr. 
M.  J.  Lansdell.  motto  “ Excelsior." 

Firtl  Prize  (SL  5s.)  offered  from  the  Prize  Fund  of  the 
Association  for  the  best  design  for  a ooun'y  court,  suitable 
to  a provincial  town;  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Waters 
(motto,  “ Haste") ; Mr.  H.  W.  Burrows's  design  (motto, 
‘‘Justice”)  accorded  “Honourable  Mention." 

Claes  of  Design:  prize  of  3L  33.  for  the  best  series  of 
sketches  contributea  in  the  class  during  the  past  session  : 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Robinson.  Second  prize  of  'll.  3s. 
for  the  second  best  series:  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  W. 

' Hennings.  “Honourable  mention”  accorded  to  Mr.  J. 
W.  Fisher. 

Elementary  Class  of  Desigti ; prize  of  21.  28.  for  the  best 
series  of  studies  submitted  during  the  session  ; awarded 
to  Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow.  Second  prize.  If  Is.,  awarded  to 
Mr.  A.  CaustOD.  “Honourable  mention"  made  of  Mr. 
Eden  Smith,  of  Birmingham. 

Colour  Decoration  Class:  prize  of  31.  Ss.  for  the  best 
series  of  sketches  submitted  during  the  session  : awarded 
to  Mr.  E.  E.  Deane. 

Class  of  ConstrueUon  and  Practice:  prize  of  2f.  12a.  6d. 
for  the  best  series  of  papers  submitted  at  the  meetings  of 
the  class,  and  second  prize  of  If.  lls.  6d.  t equally  divided 
amongst  Messrs.  H.  H.  McConnell,  of  WalsaJl,  R,  Henry, 
and  F.  C.  Hughes,  of  Birmingham  (considered  by  the 
judges  to  be  equal  in  merit).  “Honourable  mention*' 
made  of  the  papers  of  Messrs.  H.  Griffin  and  A.  S.  Gover 

Mr.  H.  H.  Sfcannus  next,  at  the  request  of  tbe 
president,  asked  the  Association  to  accept,  at  the 
hands  of  Miss  Catherine  Jones,  the  small  collec- 
tion of  drawings  (already  referred  to)  of  the  late 
Owen  Jones.  Miss  Jones  wished  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  drawings  in  question  were  not  to 
be  regarded  as  specimens  of  the  best  of  her 
brother’s  produotiona,  but  rather  in  the  light  of 
suggestions  for  consideration  and  study.  Mr. 
Stannns  remarked  that  Mr.  Owen  Jones  was  a 
student  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career,  and 
commended  his  example  to  tbe  atteution  of  tbe 
members  of  the  Association.  In  conclasiou,  be 
observed  that  the  Association  was  indebted  to 
Mr.  Bonomi,  of  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum,  for 
having  suggested  to  Miss  Jones  that  a small 
selection  of  her  brother’s  drawings  would  find  a 
useful  place  in  one  of  the  portfolios  of  the 
Association. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  deliver  a 
short  address,  in  which,  after  welcoming  the 
company  and  reoapitnlating  in  detail  the  work 
of  the  Association  for  the  past  session,  be  said  : — 
I have  ventured  to  bring  before  those  whom  I 
have  tbe  honour  of  addressing  some  of  the 
obvious  advantages  that  this  society  offers  to 
students  for  obtaining  wider  experience  thau  can 
be  possibly  acquired  in  any  single  office ; and 
the  good  which  mast  eventually  arise  from  habits 
of  friendly  intercourse  and  honourable  rivalry 
with  those  who  are  here  joined  together  for  a 
common  purpose.  And  now  that  tbe  qualifica- 
tions for  an  architect  are  becoming  more  gene- 
rally  known  and  recognised,  I doubt  not  but  that 
' nondescripts  of  every  sort,  without  possessing  a 
single  necessary  requirement,  will  be  unable  to 
impose  themselves  as  architects  upon  their  opu- 
lent  but  misinformed  employers;  men  who  com- 
bine other  means  of  livelihood  to  those  which 
are  generally  assumed  to  be  included  in  a 
general  praotice.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  : 
I am  simply  referring  to  those  who  have  had 
neither  an  ordinary  education  nor  studied  tbe 
elementary  principles  of  the  art  which  they  have 
the  audacity  to  profess  to  follow.  The  past  session 
baa  been,  I am  pleased  to  tell  you,  a most  suc- 
oessful  one ; and  I am  sure  that  my  brother 
members  of  this  large  society,  numbering  as  it 
does  some  700  members,  will  agree  with  me 
in  saying  that  the  success  was  very  greatly 
due  to  tbe  manner  in  which  the  president, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Boyes,  presided  over  the  meetings, 
and  also  to  the  exertions  of  our  honorary 
secretaries,  Mr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Aston  Webb. 
It  is  not  within  my  province  this  evening  to 
dwell  upon  the  numerous  questions  at  present 
occupying  the  minds  of  the  profession;  but 


perhaps  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  say  just  f 
word  on  the  subject  of  restoration,  one  of  vf 
great  interest  to  all,  and  whioh  is  now  reoeivj 
a great  deal  of  attention,  and  without  enteri 
into  the  merits  and  demerits  of  restoration 
venture  to  think  that  the  recent  attacks  shu 
have  been  made,  not  on  duly-qualified  arohitet 
bub  on  those  who  undertake  such  work  with, 
any  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject.  I 
not  for  one  moment  doubt  but  that  there  is 
a single  architect  in  this  room  to-night  ^ 
would  dare  destroy  a page  in  the  history  of 
country’s  art  by  the  destruction  or  defaoem 
of  any  portion,  not  only  of  ancient  work, 
also  work  of  whatever  style  or  period  it  mi: 
happen  to  be,  provided  it  were  good  ; such  t 
of  Vandalism  are  not  done  by  those  who 
earnest  in  their  labours,  and  if  there  be  > 
work  to  be  undertaken  by  careful  and  lov 
hands,  surely  it  is  the  restoration,  preservate 
or  renovation,  where  absolutely  necessary,' 
our  cathedrals  and  our  churches,  whose  halloi 
walls  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  geat 
tion  to  generation,  as  they  were  left  by  pi 
founders  of  old,  every  stone  demanding 
respect  and  veneration.  Time  will  not  per 
me  to  speak  of  various  other  branches  of  I 
much  as  I should  like  to  do  so,  as  there 
many  sabjects  deserving  of  a few  remarks,, 
for  instance,  glasswork,  art  pottery,  tile-pa 
ing,  art  furniture,  &o. ; but  I hope  I may 
allowed  just  to  mention  more  in  partioula 
Bubjeob  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  la( 
and  one  whioh  is  receiving  considerable  atl 
tion  both  from  architects  and  painters, — I all 
to  the  revival  of  decorative  needlework 
secular  purposes.  No  doubt  a great  iinpi 
has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  art  in  coi 
quenoe  of  the  royal  family  taking  such' 
active  part  in  furthering  its  advanoemr 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  Christian  being  presio 
of  tbe  Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework, 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise,  president  of 
Ladies’  Needlework  Society,  in  Sloane-8treet,t 
I believe  that  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Beatrice  is  i 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  revival  of  a sol 
for  tapestry  at  Windsor.  If  any  of  my  lady  bea' 
have  not  already  paid  a visit  to  the  school  at  Sc 
Kensington,  or  to  the  unpretending  eatabl 
ment  in  Sloane-street,  I would  venture  to  reo 
mend  them  to  do  so  at  once,  as  they 
deserving  the  support  of  all  those  intereste' 
the  advancement  of  the  art,  an  advances 
whioh  will  be  considerably  increased,  not  c 
by  the  classes  now  being  organised  at  the  R 
School  for  the  iostrnotion  of  ladies  in  every  I 
of  stitch  in  crewel,  silk,  and  gold,  but  also 
lectures  that  are  to  be  delivered  on  st 
composition,  and  colour.  But  whilst  mentioii 
these  establishments  instituted  for  the  j 
pose  of  re-introducing  art  - needlework  I 
domestio  purposes,  I should,  indeed,  be  with 
ing  honour  where  honour  is  due  were  I 
also  to  mention  two  other  esbablishnac 
also  presided  over  by  ladies,  which  I 
done  and  are  doing,  in  a simple,  unostentat: 
manner,  a similar  work  for  the  advanoemen 
the  same  branch  of  art,  but  for  eoclesiast 
purposes.  I allude  to  the  Sisterhoods  of 
Mary’s,  Wantage,  and  St.  Margaret’s,  East  G 
stead.  The  business  of  a conversazione  is  t 
and  the  making  and  renewing  of  friendsi 
One  word,  therefore,  aod  I have  done.  Wh' 
noble  profession  is  that  of  architecture ! 
have  tbe  privilege  of  following  in  the  footsi 
of  those  who  have  left  us  tbe  glorious  oathed 
of  Durham  and  Lincoln,  of  Canterbury,  of  Si 
bury,  Winchester,  and  Wells ; the  Abbey 
Westminster  and  the  monastic  mins  of  Y 
shire ; our  noble  parish  ohurohea  throughout 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ; the  castle 
Carnarvon,  Conway,  Warwick,  and  others 
numerous  to  mention  ; the  colleges  of  Ox 
and  Cambridge,  and  the  stately  homes 
mansions ; it  is,  indeed,  I say,  an  honour  tc 
following  in  the  steps  where  the  designer; 
these  have  trod.  Nor  are  we  at  a loss  to  fin 
recent  times  men,  also,  who  command  our 
miration  and  respect.  Have  we  not  had 
Charles  Barry  and  Professor  Cockerell,  whe 
no  more,  but  will  for  ever  be  remembered  as 
of  tbe  brightest  ornaments  of  the  age,  in 
profession  whioh  we  are  about  to  follow  ? C 
taste  bids  me  stop  here ; but  X doubt  not 
when  the  history  of  onr  art  during  the  r 
teenth  century  comes  to  be  written,  many 
honoured  name  will  be  handed  down  to  poste 
“ Design  with  beauty,  build  iu  truth.”  J 
is  our  motto,  and,  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
Mr.  Elmes,  ” may  these  peaceful  laurels, 
enohantirg,  .fragrant,  and  ever-blooming  flo 
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of  painting,  of  sonlptnre,  and  of  arohitecttire,  of 
mneio,  of  literature,  and  of  poetry,  entwine 
around  onr  country’s  brows,  and  make  our  times 
the  golden  age  of  England.” 

Professor  Kerr,  responding  to  the  iuTitation 
of  the  chairman,  said : It  is  now  no  less  than 
thirty  years  that  I have  been  attending  the 
meetings  of  this  society  from  time  to  time.  I 
have  seen  a good  many  presidents  in  the  chair, 
inangurating  a good  many  sessions.  I have  had 
occasion,  frequently,  to  congratulate  the  society 
upon  the  choice  of  its  president,  and  to  express 
my  confidence  in  his  guidance  of  the  business  of 
the  year,  and  I am  sure  I may  on  this  occasion 
congratulate  the  Association  npon  the  choice 
they  have  made  of  Mr.  Paice  as  their  president, 
and  express  my  conviction  that  he  will  do  as  bis 
predecessors  have  done,  namely,  leave  the  Asso- 
ciation a little  better  than  he  found  it.  There  is 
ouo  characteristic  about  this  society  which,  to  a 
man  getting  into  years,  is  very  charming,  and 
that  is  that  the  Arohiteotural  Association  is 
always  young, — it  never  grows  old, — never  grows 
any  older.  Every  year  there  is  an  accession  of 
fresh  young  faces  and  fresh  young  hearts  coming 
forward  in  the  pursuit  of  the  business  of  their 
lives ; and  if  I add  that  these  faces,  being  the 
faces  of  young  men,  bring  with  them  a corre- 
sponding number  of  fresh  young  faces  of  young 
ladies,  it  will  be  admitted  that  a meeting  of  this 
kind  is  extremely  refreshing.  I think  there  is 
no  prettier  sight  than  to  see  a fair  young  woman, 
of  perhaps  sixteen  years  of  age,  opening  her 
eyes  very  wide  indeed  in  contemplation  of  some 
of  these  drawings,  and  wondering  whatever  it 
can  all  mean, — a very  significant  illustration,  by 
the  way,  of  public  opinion  generally  with  regard 
to  matters  architectural.  Yon  have  given  us, 
air,  in  a very  few  words,  and  very  expressively, 
your  view  of  the  basis  upon  which  this 
Assooiation  was  originally  founded.  You  have 
said  truly  that  it  was  established  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  — for  purposes  of  study,  at 
all  events,  — but  you  might  have  expressed 
yourself  a little  more  strongly,  for  the  reason  of 
the  foundation  of  this  society  was  really  this  : 
that  the  young  men  of  the  profession  found  that 
they  had  provided  for  them  by  their  seniors  and 
by  the  authorities  of  the  profession  absolutely 
no  means  of  education  whatever.  Now  there 
are  in  Europe  at  the  present  day  three  systems 
of  arohiteotural  education,  the  French,  the 
German,  and  the  English.  The  French  is 
chiefly  characterised  as  being  that  system  under 
which  a yonng  man  is  most  carefully  and  liberally 
taught  a particular  style  of  draughtsmanship, 
followed  by  and  being  part  and  parcel  of  a 
particular  style  of  design.  By  means  of  this 
training  the  student  is  enabled  at  the  close  of 
his  studentship  to  enter  life  a thorough  designer 
in  a certain  class  of  design  ; but  it  is  said,  and 
said  with  some  truth, — no  doubt  with  con- 
siderable  truth, — that  this  particular  system  of 
education  fails  iu  respect  of  certain  other  con- 
siderations than  mere  artistic  design,  which  it 
is  a pity  that  any  system  of  education  should 
fail  to  secure.  The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand, 
educate  their  yonng  architects  as  they  educate 
all  their  young  men,  upon  a highly-elaborated 
scientific  system,  a system  not  necessarily  a 
system  of  science,  but  a systematic  "drilling 
in  ” of  the  snbjeob  to  be  taught.  The  Germans 
drill  everybody  as  they  drill  their  soldiers,  very 
liberally  indeed,  and  they  produce  in  every  other 
department  the  same  perfection  of  mechanical 
execntion  which  they  exhibit  in  that  particular 
department  to  which  I happen  accidentally  to 
have  alluded.  The  German  system  of  archi- 
tectural education,  then,  consists  in  a thorough 
scheme  of  lectures,  lessons,  and  exercises, 
whereby  in  the  end  the  young  student  has 
acquired  all  the  knowledge  that  they  can  cram 
into  his  head.  The  defeotof  the  Germausystern 
is  that  it  fails  to  exhibit  that  imagination  which, 
to  the  Frenchman,  is  knowledge.  And  now  I come 
to  the  English  system,  which  is  entirely  different 
from  the  other  two.  If  a man  wiehes  to  make 
his  son  a carpenter,  he  sends  him  into  a car. 
penter’s  workshop,  where  he  spends  so  many 
years  in  acquiring,  from  the  seniors  of  his  trade, 
the  mode  of  performing  the  operations  of  that 
trade.  Now,  in  the  same  way,  if  a man  desires  to 
make  his  son  an  architect,  he  sends  him  into 
an  architect’s  “ shop,”  where  all  he  can  expect 
is  to  acquire  the  mode  of  conducting  the  archi- 
tectural " trade.”  That  is  a vulgar  way  of 
putting  it,  but  it  is  plain  language.  Suppose  we 
suggest  the  possibility  of  fusing  these  systems  ? 
EJacation  is  very  much  talked  of  now-a-days, 
and,  be  sure  of  this, — that  before  long  it  will  be 
discovered  that  the  professions  of  England  are 


liuder-ednoated,  and  there  will  be  a ory  for 
superior  education  in  other  professions  as  well 
as  onr  own.  Now,  the  three  Enropean  systems 
I have  mentioned  are  all  carried  ont  in  London, 
iu  dififerent  degrees.  My  friend  Mr.  Phene 
Spiers,  the  arohiteotural  master  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  has  under  him  a class  of  students 
who  are  taught  after  the  French  mode.  I do 
not  say  necessarily  taught  the  French  style  of 
design, — that  may  or  may  not  be, — hot  taught 
in  the  French  manner,  something  after  the 
atelier  system.  Mr.  Spiers  is  thus  enabled  to 
turn  out  students  thoroughly  well  grounded  in 
that  draughtsmanship  and  that  design  which  is 
part  and  parcel  of  draughtsmanship,  which 
students  find  so  valnable  for  the  practice  of  their 
art.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  German  system, 
of  education,  it  is  this  Association  which,  in  its 
humble  and  energetic  way,  attempts  to  do  what 
the  Germans  do.  It  has  its  classes,  and  in  these 
classes  the  senior  members  are  constituted  the 
professors  and  the  j unior  members  are  the  pupils. 

I have  no  doubt  whatever  that,  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  go,  these  classes  are  very  successful,  and 
do  very  good  work;  and  that  any  yonng  man 
who  devotes  his  spare  time  to  this  Assooiation 
will  find  at  the  close  of  his  career  in  it  that  he 
baa  been  to  a very  great  extent  educated  for  bis 
profession  by  it.  Now  the  English  system  of 
education  is  that  which  is  patronised  by  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  The 
Institute  is  not  an  educational  institution  ; it  is 
an  assooiation  or  club — a trade  union,  the  Times 
calls  it,  founded  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
architects  to  back  each  other  up,  by  fair  means 
or  foul,  against  the  pnblic.  That  may  or  may 
not  be  the  way  to  pnt  it,  but  we  prefer  to  put  it 
thus  : The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
has  never  fairly  tackled  the  subject  of  architec- 
tural education.  But  next  year  there  is  to  be  a 
change.  Those  who  intend  to  become  Associates 
of  the  Institute,  and  who  are  consoions  of  not 
being  worthy  of  it,  had  better  apply  at  once  j 
for  in  the  course  of  a year  or  so  they  will  not  be 
able  to  join  the  Institute  without  going  through 
the  shocking  ordeal  of  an  examination.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  are  desirons  of  doing 
credit  to  themselves,  to  this  Assooiation,  and  to 
the  Institute,  had  better  wait  a little,  and  then 
enter  the  portals  of  the  Institute  as  no  one  has 
ever  entered  them  before, — with  flying  colours, 
claiming  admission  as  a right.  I have  never 
sympathised  with  the  ory  that  the  Institute 
is  not  an  educational  body,  and  I am  per- 
fectly satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  before 
long  it  must  become  an  edncational  body, 
because,  unless  it  takes  np  the  question  of  edu- 
cation, it  will  presently  be  left  witbont  any 
question  to  take  np  at  all.  A great  deal  has 
been  said  abont  oombining  this  Association  with 
the  Institute,  but  it  has  been  discovered  on  both 
sides  that  a union  of  the  nature  suggested  is  abso- 
lutely impossible,  and  would  be  highly  injudicious. 
I think  the  time  will  come  when  this  Assooiation 
and  the  Institute  will  be  so  far  united  as  to  co- 
operate in  carrying  out  a system  of  professional 
education  in  a thoroughly  academical  manner, 
and  I hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  Institute, 
instead  of  disclaiming  its  educational  responsi- 
bilities, shall  have  its  lecturers,  if  not  its  pro- 
fessors, for  whom  this  Association  shall  furnish 
classes  of  students,  so  that  the  new  system, 
under  which  Associates  are  to  be  examined 
before  admission,  may  be  creditably  carried  on. 
In  conclusion,  the  Professor  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  coming  year  would  be  a year  of  in- 
creased prosperity  and  usefulness  for  the  Asso- 
elation. 

Mr.  William  White,  P.S.A.,  said  the  only  re- 
marks that  suggested  themselves  to  him  were 
on  the  subject  of  restoration,  and  these  he  should 
withhold,  as  he  had  arranged  to  read  a paper 
before  the  Association  on  the  subject  during  the 
session. 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  remarked  upon  the  arrange- 
ments for  conducting  the  various  classes  of  the 
Assooiation,  and  said  that  the  large  number  of 
gentlemen  engaged  in  that  work  could  not  fail  to 
acquire  beneficial  business  training  in  the  course 
of  performing  their  honorary  duties. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  having  made  a few  remarks, 
the  formal  part  of  the  business  of  the  evening 
was  brought  to  a close. 


Water  Supply  for  Evesham. — The  Town 
Council  of  Evesham  have  at  length  decided  to 
adopt  Messrs.  Gotto  & Beesley’s  scheme  of 
water  supply.  The  oost  will  be  about  8,0001., 
and  the  water  will  be  brought  from  Broadway 
by  gravitation. 


ARCHAIC  GREEK  ART. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Newton,  O.B.,  delivered  the  second 
and  coDoluding  lecture  on  "Archaic  Greek  Art,” 
last  Saturday  evening,  the  27th  alt.,  at  the  College 
for  Men  and  Women,  Queen’s-  square,  Bloomsbury, 
when  there  was  a large  attendance.  A report  of 
the  first  lecture  has  already  appeared  in  the 
Builder. 

Mr.  Newton  said  he  would  now  trace  the  art 
upwards  from  the  period  he  brought  it  down  to 
on  the  last  occasion.  If  they  could  conceive  of 
Greek  art  as  a stream  flowing  onwards,  deepen- 
ing and  widening  as  the  several  tribes  and  races 
united  themselves  with  the  main  stream,  then 
they  must  conceive  that  upward  course  which 
be  was  about  to  follow  that  night  as  something 
very  different  from  the  lower,  as  different  as 
the  Nile  above  the  cataracts,  passing  from 
civilisation  to  barbarism,  losing  the  well- 
known  landmarks.  In  his  last  leotnre  he 
dealt  with  the  various  instruments  of  evidence 
valuable  to  the  historian  in  regard  to  Greek 
art,  and  how  it  was  developed,  but  as 
one  travelled  the  downward  course  there  was 
nothing  to  help  the  seeker,  not  even  coins  ; and 
after  they  got  beyond  the  Olympiads  then  began 
that  weary  journey  which  he  could  only  compare 
to  the  wanderings  of  Livingstone  or  to  quick- 
sands of  an  uncertain  chronology.  Upon  turning 
to  Homer  he  (Mr.  Newton)  asked  what  he  knew 
of  the  art  of  his  time,  and  beyond  all  question 
a great  deal  of  most  curious  information,  read 
by  their  present  archseologioal  knowledge,  was 
to  be  found  in  the  poems  of  Homer  relating  to 
the  art  of  his  period.  He  described  not  only 
the  work  of  foreign  artificers  from  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  but  something  beyond  the  ordinary  expe- 
rience  of  mankind, — the  wonderful  working  of 
that  shield  of  Achilles,  beaten  out  in  metal.  He 
also  described  other  works  in  gold,  the  workers 
of  which  required  a good  deal  of  skill  in  the 
manufacture,  but  these  matters  were  not  so 
folly  dwelt  upon  as  the  shield  of  Aohilles,  a 
subject  which  was  quite  sufficient  for  a 
lecture  in  itself.  The  main  idea  of  the 
subject  seemed  to  he  a sort  of  microcosm, 
a picture  of  nature  arranged  in  concentric 
circles.  Outside  of  all  was  the  great  ocean 
flowing  round  the  earth,  the  boundary  of  all 
things,  which  was  the  idea  of  the  Greeks  then  of 
geography.  The  concentric  circles  represented 
the  ordinary  instances  of  human  life — battles, 
pastoral  scenes,  peace  aud  war,  and  incidents 
within  cities.  This  work  was  beaten  out,  similar 
to  what  the  French  called  repouss^  work,  of 
several  metals,  which  were  doubtless  nailed  on 
to  the  shield  itself.  In  the  " Odyssey,”  too,  he 
described  necklaces,  earrings,  and  all  manner  of 
personal  ornaments  of  women.  The  persons 
who  made  these  things  were  almost  always 
foreign  artificers  of,the  Semitic  race, — men  from 
Tyre  and  Sidon  and  from  Cyprus,  and  though  it 
was  true  that  Greek  artificers  working  in  gold 
were  mentioned,  the  impression  that  the  poet 
conveyed  was  that  they  were  inferior  as  crafts- 
men to  others.  The  next  question  that  pre- 
sented itself,  was,  were  there  any  extant  works 
of  art  which  they  could  refer  to  as  of  the  same 
class  as  Homer,  with  a poet’s  licence,  described 
regarding  this  shield  of  Achilles.  He  (Mr. 
Newton)  said  there  wore.  In  the  first  place, 
this  concentric  arrangement  of  ciroles,  with  the 
ocean  round  the  various  subjeots  within  it,  was, 
as  it  were,  a period  in  certain  bronze  shields, 
which  bad  been  found  in  some  tombs  at  Etruria, 
the  final  boundary  being  round  as  the  circle  of 
a wave  pattern,  which  meant  the  ocean.  They 
were  not,  however,  so  elaborate  as  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Homer.  The  original  of  the  speci- 
men before  them  was  in  the  Vatican,  and  was 
found  in  Etroria;  it  was  a plate,  silver  gilt,  and 
all  round  it  were  rows  of  subjects — there  was  a 
' row  of  winged  monsters,  and  in  the  middle  was 
the  representation  of  a lion  devouring  a bull  and 
a vulture  hovering  over  them.  Oue  of  these 
plates  was  found  at  Rhodes ; it  was  not  Grecian, 
and  the  strong  presumption  was  that  it  was  the 
work  of  the  Semitic  race,  and  came  from  Tyre 
or  Sidon,  and  might  be  the  work  of  the 
very  artists  whom  Solomon  employed,  for  they 
were  the  greatest  artificers  of  the  time.  His 
(the  lecturer’s)  notion  was  that  the  source 
Homer  got  his  Achilles*  shield  from  was  the 
treasury-houses  of  the  kings  in  hia  time  where 
he  frequented.  About  this  period  everything  in 
metal  was  hammered  together  with  studs,  and 
that  was  one  of  the  oharaoteristica  of  Greek  art, 
and  Homer  referred  to  this  oonatantly.  He  had 
before  him  a representation  of  one  of  the  great 
lion  weights,  aud  upon  it  there  was  a Semitic 
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inecriptioD.  It  was  quite  certain  the  Greehe 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  that  it  was 
probably  the  work  of  aPbajnician  artist.  There 
was  one  great  object  which  in  a remarkable 
manner  connected  Greece  and  Italy  with  Phce. 
nicia,  and  that  was  the  representation  of  the 
shell  before  them.  This  shell  was  found  at 
Etrnria,  while  a similar  one  wSs  found  at  Beth, 
lehem,  and  fragments  of  similar  shells  were  dis. 
covered  at  Nimrond  and  Camiras.  Naturalists, 
liowever,  told  them  that  this  kind  of  shell  was 
only  found  in  the  Red  Sea,  or  in  the  Mediterranean 
Ocean.  This  shell  was  covered  with  the  pattern 
found  upon  it,  and  the  people  who  brought  it 
to  Western  Italy  or  Greece  must  have  been  the 
Pbccnioians.  Some  people  had  observed  that 
Homer  never  spoke  of  statnes,  images,  or  the 
gods  at  all,  but  referred  to  what  they  would 
rather  call  an  idol  than  a statue, — the  repre- 
sentation of  a god  or  goddess  worshipped  as 
sacred,  and  placed  either  in  the  temple  or 
withiu  some  sacred  inclosure.  Homer  was 
silent  as  to  the  form  of  these  early  idols,  but 
the  Greeks  told  them  that  these  were  like 
pillars,  with  a head  and  two  arms,  the  feet 
being  close  together.  The  body  was  not 
modelled  at  all,  and  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  the  lower  limbs. 
Beyond  that  period  these  idols  get  ruder  in  con- 
BtruotioD.  Many  of  these  Dr.  Sohliemann  found 
at  Myoenm,  and  he  was  pleased  to  designate 
them  “ox-beaded  Juno,”  but  he  (Mr.  Newton) 
did  not  agree  with  him,  and  maintained  that 
they  were  rude  symbols  of  the  uplifted  arms  of 
these  idols.  Of  course  they  were  hungering 
and  thirsting  after  dates,  but  he  confessed  he 
conld  nob  supply  them.  Withregardtothebowls 
found  at  Nimrond,  they  might  belong  to  about 
the  year  606  B.C.j  but  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson 
and  Dr.  Birch  were  inclined  to  put  them 
earlier.  The  earrings  and  the  plates  from 
Italy  and  Cyprus  might  possibly  range  from 
600  to  650  B.C.  The  next  question  that  pre- 
sented itself  was  as  to  the  date  of  Homer.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  of  the  opinion  that  he  flourished 
about  three  generations  after  the  Trojan  war, 
but  these  quioksands  of  chronology  were  very 
DQOertain.  Herodotus  thought  Homer  lived  about 
400  years  after  his  time,  and  that  would  bring 
them  to  about  850  B.C.  If  that  was  the  case 
they  most  suppose  that  his  active  imagination 
anticipated  the  onward  progress  of  art,  and 
described  things  far  in  advance  of  the  art  of  his 
time. 

Of  course  it  was  not  unnatural  that  he  (the 
lecturer)  should  say  something  of  what  he  might 
venture  to  call  the  greatest  discovery  of  their 
time — these  antiquities  at  Mjcenae, — bub  there 
was  a diffloulty  in  the  way.  No  person  had  been 
allowed  to  exhibit  any  drawings  or  photographs 
of  the  Mjcenm  antiquities  since  Dr.  Sohliemann 
was  in  this  country.  His  book  would  be  pub- 
lished  very  shortly,  and  it  bad  been  thought 
desirable  that  his  discoveries  shonld  not  be 
anticipated  in  an  accidental  way  by  partial  ex. 
hibitioDS  j therefore,  he  (Mr.  Newton),  was  not  in 
a position  to  show  them  any  of  the  antiquities 
that  night,  bat  he  could  point  out  certain  things 
which  would  have  a bearing  on  many  facts  on 
reoord.  They  were  well  aware  that  Mycenm  was 
the  seat  of  a succession  of  semi-mythical  dynas- 
ties. Unlike  other  Greek  legends,  the  story  of 
the  house  of  Airens  was  to  them  of  peculiar  and 
passing  interest,  not  only  because  it  was  ennobled 
in  song  by  the  immortal  tragedians,  and  was  a 
favourite  theme  in  Greek  art,  but  becanse  there 
still  existed  in  Myoenm  remains  which  nopersou 
acquainted  with  Greek  history  conld  behold  with- 
out  being  tempted  to  say  that  they  were  the 
remains  of  an  heroic  age.  They  consisted  of  a 
great  gateway  entering  into  the  town,  sur- 
mounted by  two  lions,  with  a column  between 
them,  a representation  of  which  was  now  before 
them.  In  the  sloping  below  the  citadel  were  the 
sepulchral  treasures  and  other  scattered  remains 
which  were  found  there.  They  had  been  enabled 
to  give  a complete  restoration  of  the  orna- 
ments  of  the  entrance  of  the  great  treasury  of 
Aliens,  which  had  been  restored  by  Mr.  Donald, 
son.  These  lions  did  not  remind  them  of 
anything  in  Greek  art,  but  stood  alone  as  monu- 
ments of  an  heroic  age;  therefore,  ever  since 
scholars  visited  Mycenae,  it  had  been  assumed 
generally  that  these  were  the  actual  remains  of 
the  gigantic  works  built  by  the  earlier  kings  of 
Mycenae,  and  that  the  walls  of  the  citadel  were 
the  very  Cyclopean  walls  which  the  tragedians, 
writing  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  spoke  oE  as  being 
old  in  their  time,  Pindar  mentioning  them  as 
being  of  “ remote  antiquity.”  Considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  wcrk,  the  enormous  size  of  the 


stone,  and  the  extent  of  the  fortifications,  the 
presumption  was  that  it  could  only  have  been 
executed  iu  a period  when  there  was  a powerful 
monarch  probably  employing  a good  deal  of 
slave  labour.  There  always  was  a presumption 
that  Mycenge  contained  other  remains  of  an 
heroic  age,  which  Dr.  Sohliemann,  who  had 
wonderful  tact  in  discovering  treasures,  bad 
proved  by  finding  out  the  five  tombs  filled  with 
gold,  worth  about  4,0001.  The  strangeness  of 
the  art  of  the  things  which  he  found  staggered 
archmologists,  and  there  had  not  been  wanting 
men  who  had  stated  that  Dr.  Sohliemann  had 
fabricated  the  tombs;  while  at  Athens  some 
persons  stated  that,  to  use  an  American  expres- 
sion,  he  had  “ salted  ” the  tombs,  which  would  be 
rather  an  expensive  experiment,  considering  the 
worth  of  the  gold  which  was  found.  All  these 
doubts,  however,  had  happily  been  entirely  dis- 
pensed  with,  the  objects  discovered  being  per- 
fectly  genuine.  At  first  he  (Mr.  Newton)  was 
struck  by  the  exceeding  strangeness  of  thearb,bat 
the  links  of  archmology  had  fitted  in  with  great  sue- 
cess.  Pottery  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  guides 
in  tracing  the  history  of  art,  and  the  pottery  of 
Mycenm  was  in  this  instance  partionlarly  useful. 
At  Mycenas  there  were  two  kinds  of  pottery 
found,  one  of  which  he  would  call  the  geome- 
trical pattern,  which  they  were  familiar  with 
elsewhere,  and  there  was  the  floral  pottery.  The 
site  of  Mycenge  was  covered  with  both  sorts  of 
pottery.  In  the  specimens  before  them  they  had 
the  Greek  artists  trying  to  reproduce  on  clay 
what  they  saw  in  nature,  the  fragments  of  the 
pottery  being  found  in  the  earth  immediately 
about  the  tombs.  The  cuttle-fish  constantly 
recurred  in  the  ornaments  in  gold  found  at 
Myoence,  and  it  constantly  recurred  in  vessels 
from  Rhodes.  In  the  British  Museum  there 
were  a number  of  vases  exhibited  which  were 
brought  from  Rhodes  by  Mr.  Raskin,  and  they 
all  had  a tendency  to  flowing  lines.  With  respect 
to  the  date  of  these,  it  was  not  known.  Dr. 
Sobliemann’s  theory  of  the  disooveries  had  an 
important  bearing  on  this  Greek  art.  He  sup. 
posed  that  he  had  found  the  actual  tombs  of 
Agamemnon,  Cassandra,  and  all  the  persons 
murdered  with  him  and  buried  in  the  tombs, 
which  was  a startling  proposition. 

The  publication  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s  book 
would  bring  before  them  a number  of  new  and 
suggestive  facts.  At  the  period  of  the  death  of 
Agamemnou,  Egypt  and  Assyria  were  great  and 
thoroughly  matured  empires,  and  perfectly 
civilised,  with  an  art  with  fine  characteristics 
and  perfectly  developed,  already  showing  signs 
of  decay,  as  well  as  were  the  two  great  empires 
of  Egjpt  and  Assyria.  The  phenomenon  that 
it  presented  was  that  as  soon  as  Greek  civilisa- 
tion began  to  rise,  the  stars  in  this  ancient 
civilisation  faded  slowly  in  the  sky,  giving  place 
to  this  new,  strong,  and  vigorous  luminary, 
destined  in  future  time  so  entirely  to  eclipse 
them,  that  men  had  a diffionlty  in  realising  the 
length  of  time  these  great  empires  lasted  and 
the  wonderfnl  civilisation  to  which  they  attained 
before  Greek  civilisation  had  begun.  In  con. 
olusion  Mr.  Newton  said,  that  at  some  future 
time  he  would  lecture  on  Archaic  Greek  art  of  a 
later  transition, 


MONUMENT  OF  BISHOP  SCHEEENBERG 
AT  WDRZBURG. 

I.v  oar  account  of  this  monoment  last  week 
we  omitted  to  mention  one  rather  remarkable 
oiroumstance  connected  with  it;  it  is  that  the 
inscription  is  in  Roman  lettering,  and  not  in 
" black  letter.”  This  is  the  earliest  example  we 
have  noticed  of  an  inscription  on  a German 
monument  ia  Roman  characters.  It  runs  as 
follows  : — 

Hic  : IN  : SPE  : beau  : resvbectionis 

KEqVIESCIT  : QVOD  : MOETALIS  : £ST 
RODOLPHI  : VON  : SCnERENBKRG 
HERBIPOI.IENSIS  I EPISCOFI  : D : D 
TIXIT  : PER  : ANNOS  : LXXXVII 
OBiiT  : irccccLXXXXV  : E : 1 : p. 

There  are  two  other  small  inscriptions,  but 
these  are  both  in  German  black-letter  characters. 


Wellingborougli  Grammar  ScRool  Com- 
petition.— Messrs.  Bonner  & Mills  wrote  last 
week  to  say  our  statement  that  Mr.  Speechly’s 
design  was  one  of  the  three  selected  by  the 
governors  was  erroneous.  Mr.  Speechly  now 
sends  ns  evidence  that  onr  first  statement  was 
correct.  Messrs.  Bonner  & Mills  should  be 
more  careful. 


THE  NEW  VIENNA  EXCHANGE. 

Foe  the  last  quarter  of  a century  the  Vienus 
Exchange  has  been  on  the  move,  in  fact  has,  np 
to  the  present  time,  been  living  in  apartments 
having  had  to  be  satisfied  with  suoh  scanty 
accommodation,  at  exorbitant  rents,  as  ie 
generally  the  lot  of  lodgers  to  receive  as  an 
equivalent  for  their  money.  .Now,  at  last,  after 
its  period  of  hardships,  it  has  a roof  which  it 
may  call  its  own.  It  has,  however,  something 
more  than  a roof;  for  the  great  building,  the 
subject  ofourillnstration,  situate  in  the  Sohotteu. 
ring  of  Vienna,  is  a strnotnre  which  attracts  the 
eye  from  afar.  The  new  Exchange,  erected  after 
the  designs  of  the  architect,  Th,  Ritter  von  Han- 
sen, forms  a completely  isolated  square  293  ft. 
6 in.  long  and  325  ft.  deep.  Its  area,  consequently, 
is  about  97,000  square  feet,  and  nearly  as  large  ns 
that  of  the  Imperial  Opera-house  (about  120,000 
square  feet).  The  cost  of  the  latter  amounted 
to  six  million  florins  (600,0001.)  ; that  of  the 
new  Exchange  is  about  five  millions  (500,0001.), 
which  amount  was  raised  on  preference  stock  in 
Vienna  financial  circles.  Building  operations 
were  commenced  in  1869,  the  work  occupying 
six  years  and  a half. 

In  the  ground.plau  the  great  Exchange  room 
occupies  neatly  the  principal  space,  with  porches 
and  vestibules  in  the  fronts,  flanked  by  two 
wings,  each  of  which  is  joined  to  the  great 
room.  The  projecting  portal  of  five  aroades 
with  flyer  - stairs,  fronting  the  Ringstraase, 
which  rises  in  two  stories  of  columns,  and  is 
surmounted  by  friezes  adorned  with  bas-reliefs 
and  attic  balustrade,  contains  an  open  loggia  on 
the  first  floor,  and  forms  the  principal  entrance, 
pointing  out  the  site  of  the  great  room  and  its  two 
side  aisles.  The  connecting  wings  on  therightand 
left,  somewhat  retreating  and  kept  lower,  inti, 
mate  the  presence  of  four  small  oonrts  (two  on 
each  side),  as  well  as  the  oonneoting  wing 
between  the  great  ball  and  the  side  wings.  The 
facades  of  the  prinoipal  front  and  at  the  back 
exhibit  the  same  arohiteotural  features,  hot  the 
latter  is  without  the  decoration  of  the  oolnmns 
and  the  open  loggia.  Both  portals  are  executed 
in  greyish  white  Karst  marble.  The  free-stand- 
ing columns  of  the  facade  and  those  of  the  porch 
and  the  vestibule  are  of  reddish  white  Trent 
marble,  the  borders,  mouldings,  and  balnstrades 
of  the  doors  and  windows  of  greyieh-white  lime- 
stone. The  panellings  of  the  outer  walls  are 
lined  with  red  terra-cotta  friezes,  which  impart 
to  the  buildiug  a glowing  and  warm  tone.  The 
attics  of  the  facades  are  to  be  adorned  with  two 
similar  colossal  groups, — Neptune,  with  trident, 
in  a quadriga  drawn  by  sea-horses,— -after  the 
models  of  the  sculptor  Pilz,  and  with  statues  on 
the  pedestals  of  the  flyers. 

On  asoeuding  the  latter,  and  crossing  the 
porch  and  the  imposing  vestibule,  the  great  hall 
is  immediately  reached,  round  which  are  grouped 
in  the  side  wings  the  numerous  offioes  of  the 
Exchange  committee,  the  local  and  State  tele- 
graph,  the  brokers’  room,  the  offices  of  the 
imperial  exchange  commissary,  the  police,  the 
raeasengers’  rooms,  dressing-rooms,  closets,  &c. 
The  entresol  and  the  first-floor  contain  the  ofBoea 
of  the  bankers.  In  the  first  story,  nearest  the 
portal,  are  several  large  rooms,  of  which  the 
one  next  to  the  loggia  serves  as  the  casino  of  the 
Exchange.  In  the  lower  story,  besides  numerous 
depdts,  the  warming  and  ventilating  channels, 
Ac.,  are  located,  to  the  right  the  restaurant, 
and  to  the  left  the  corn  and  flour  exchange. 

The  rooms  of  the  lower  story  receive  their 
light  partly  from  the  courts,  partly  through 
windows  in  the  side  facades,  below  the  windows 
of  the  ground  floor.  The  warming  is  effected  by 
steam,  hot  air,  and  caloriferes.  The  ventilation 
has  been  designed  by  Professor  Dr.  Bubm,  whose 
system  has  already  been  successfully  adopted  in 
the  Imperial  Opera-house.  The  ventilators  for 
supplying  fresh  air  and  expelling  the  vitiated 
air  are  worked  by  a steam-engine  of  16-horse 
power.  Two  staircases,  in  front  of  which  are 
covered  approaches,  lead  to  the  first  story ; 
that  towards  the  Ringstrasae  offers  in  its  purely 
classio  forms  an  especially  handsome  perapec- 
live,  and  presents  interesting  eolations  of  con- 
atruotive  difficulties. 


LIAS  LIME  : PAINT. 

Sib,— Can  any  ol  yonr  readers  explain  how  to  preTent 
walls  stuccoed  with  lias  lime  feeing  discoloured  by  vegeta- 
tion, and  also  why  alter  having  been  painted  with  four 
coats  of  beat  lead  and  oil  paint  the  walls  again  become 
discoloured  i*  Also,  how  to  prevent  paint  from  blistering 
on  woodwork  by  exposure  to  the  sun  ? Bcildbb. 
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THE  NEW  GEECIAN  THEATKE'  CITY.KOAD. Mr.  Kobisson,  Architect. 
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THE  NEW  GRECIAN  THEATRE,  CITr-EOAD. Plan, 


9.  Promenade. 

10.  Pit. 

11.  Stalls. 

12.  Passage  to  front  side- 

boxes. 

13.  Orchestra, 
li,  Proscenium. 

15.  Stage. 


16.  Prompt  side  of  stage. 

17.  O.P.  side  of  ditto. 

18.  Mr.  Conquest’s  room. 

19.  Scene-dock. 

20.  Lobby todressing-rooms 

21.  Doors  for  scenery. 

22.  Stairs  to  flies  and  down 

to  collar. 


I 23.  Stairs  up  to  boxes. 

I 21.  Stairs  to  cellar. 

I 25.  Passage. 

! 26,  Lobby  to  bilUsrd-room, 
i 27.  Ladies  (pit). 

2-1,  Bullet. 

I 29.  Exit. 


1.  Porch. 

2.  Dress-circle  stairs. 

3.  Treasuier’s  room. 

4.  Lobby. 

B 6.  Passage  to  tavern. 

::  6.  Colonnade. 

7.  Present  billiard-room. 
L 8.  Lavatory  to  ditto. 


THE  NEW  GRECrAN  THEATRE, 
CITY.ROAD. 

To  the  Eagle  Tavern,  with  its  mnsio  and 
lancing,  and  " Bravo,  Rons!”  was  attached  in 
.841  a capaoioQS  theatre,  with  all  acceesorios 
leceBBory  lor  performances,  and  we  can  remem- 
ler  seeing  in  it  the  great  tragi-oomio  actor 
8.obBon,  and  hearing  a strange  story  of  his 
parentage.  Afterwards  came  in  the  late  Mr. 
Benjamin  Conqaest,  who  enlarged  and  improved 
the  theatre,  and  then  again  re-oonatructed  and 
enlarged  it.  This  was  in  1858.  Here  hia  son, 
Mr,  (jreorge  Conqaest,  who  snooeeded  him,  has 
drawn  large  crowds, — too  large,  indeed,  at  Christ- 
mas time  to  be  acoommodated  within  the  old 
walla.  So  now  a new  theatre  has  been  built  to 
hold,  when  closely  packed,  over  4,000  persons, 
and  of  this  we  give  a view,  looking  towards  the 
stage,  and  a plan.  Oar  view,  we  are  bound  to 
say,  does  not  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
Btractnre;  it  shows  what  may  be  called  the 
dress-part  of  the  house,  leaving  out  of  sight  the 
deep  dreBS-cirole  and  huge  gallery,  which  extend 
far  away  to  the  back.  The  site  chosen  was  the 
spacions  dancing-hall.  This  bnilding  stands  at 
right  angles  with  the  old  theatre.  Entrances  to 
the  pit,  boxes,  stalls,  and  dress-circle  are  given 
from  Sbepherdeas-walk,  and  visitors  will  be  able 
to  reach  the  various  parts  of  the  theatre  withont 
crossing  the  grounds,  as  was  the  case  in  visiting 
the  old  house. 

To  obtain  headway  for  the  raking  gallery, 
four  of  the  principals  have  had  to  be  greatly 
raised  ; the  last  one  about  20  ft.  It  is  claimed, 
and  we  believe  with  troth,  that  from  every  seat 
in  this  gallery  a good  view  of  the  stage  is  ob- 
tained ; and  an  idea  of  its  magnitude  may  be 
formed  when  it  is  stated  that  it  will  hold  1,600 
persoDB.  The  ceiling,  sides,  and  back  are  match, 
boarded,  stained,  and  varnished.  This  gallery 
is  approached  by  a stone  staircase,  8 ft.  wide. 
There  are  three  exits  independently  of  this,  all 
oonstruoted  of  fire-resisting  material.  On  this 
level  are  four  private  boxes  at  each  side. 

The  dresB-oirole  is  approached  by  a flight  of 
atone  steps,  10  ft.  wide.  Besides  this,  there  are 
three  extra  exits,  which  can  be  used  in  case  of 
need.  At  the  back  of  this  dress-circle  is  the 
aaloon.  The  ceilings  and  walls  on  this  level  also 
are  match-boarded,  stained,  and  varnished.  This 
matoh-boarding,  indeed,  is  used  all  over  the 
building  where  it  can  be  sabstituted  for  plaster- 
ing.  This  part  of  the  house  will  accommodate 
about  800  persons.  The  pit  will  bold  1,700 
persons,  and  the  stalls,  in  addition,  will  accom. 
znodate  200. 

The  decoration  to  the  fronts  of  the  boxes  is 
in  raised  oarton-pierre,  painted  white  and  gold, 


picked  ont  in  pink  and  bine.  Blue  satin  is 
introduced  into  the  dress-circle  front,  and,  like 
the  proBoeniura,  is  in  a style  which  will  donbb- 
less  be  deemed  handsome  by  the  ordinary  fre- 
quenters of  the  hoQfle.  A depth,  inoluding  the 
scene  dock,  of  over  60  ft.,  is  available  on  the 
stage  for  spectacular  displays. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Robinson,  of  Bloomsbury-sqaare,  is 
the  architect.  The  work  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  John  Garrnd,  of  Spitalfields;  the  decora- 
tions were  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Pashley, 
Newton,  & Young,  of  Red  Lion-square ; and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Watson  was  olerk  of  the  works. 

The  New  Grecian  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
Monday  night  last,  October  29bh,  with  a new 
drama,  called  “ Bound  to  Succeed.”  For  the 
sake  of  the  enterprising,  and,  in  his  way,  very 
clever  proprietor,  we  trust  this  may  prove 
prophetic.  


‘‘ROBIN  HOOD.” 

OiV  the  19th  ultimo  Mr.  J.  R.  Planche, 
Somerset  Herald,  delivered  a lecture  entitled 
" A Ramble  with  Robin  Hood,”  at  the  Vestry 
Hall,  King’s-road,  in  connexion  with  the  Chelsea 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. 

Mr.  Planche,  in  introducing  his  subject,  said 
that  at  the  risk  of  being  unamusing,  he  intended 
to  adhere  to  facts  as  far  as  they  could  be  ob- 
tained,  and  to  eschew  fiction.  He  proposed  to 
ramble  through  the  fields  of  phantasy,  in  the 
hope  of  eliciting  the  information  that  there  is  a 
substratum  of  truth  in  the  popular  tales  regard, 
ing  Robin  Hood.  Bishop  Percy  had  expressed 
hia  doubts  whether  Robin  Hood  ever  was  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  an  anti, 
quary  of  no  mean  repute,  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
thoroughly  repudiate  the  existence  of  Robin 
Hood.  Nothing  is  definitely  known  of  the  exact 
period  in  which  he  lived ; the  earliest  of  the  dates 
assigned  as  the  year  of  his  birth  is  1160,  at 
Nottesley  or  Locksley,  in  Yorkshire  (the  exist- 
ence of  such  a place  had,  however,  been  denied 
by  some  critics) , in  the  Soane  Collection.  Other 
aatborities  make  it  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Henry  VIL  or  Henry  VIII.  The  conjeotnros 
respecting  the  place  of  his  birth  were  also  as 
various,  for  the  counties  of  Yorkshire,  Stafford- 
shire, and  Warwickshire  had  each  been  cited  as 
his  native  county.  Much  discussion  had  arisen 
regarding  the  question  whether  Robin  Hood  was 
descended  from  noble  parents.  Mr.  Planche 
inolinod  to  the  belief  that  the  outlaw  was  really 
an  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  his  true  name  being 
Fitz-odo  or  Fitz-ootb,  and  that  he  was  descended 
from  a Norman  family  who  came  to  England  at 
the  Conqaest.  The  lecturer  considered  this 
theory  was  supported  by  references  to  the  Har- 


Jeian  Collection,  Leland,  Stokeley,  and  Gale. 
Historic  tradition  represents  him  as  having 
lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  hear  of 
popular  rhymes  about  him  in  the  fourteenth,  and 
we  have  endless  ballads  and  legends  of  him  in 
the  fifteenth.  Proceeding  to  state  the  few  facta 
tending  to  support  his  view  that  Robin  Hood 
really  had  an  existence,  and  that  he  was  Fitz-odo 
or  Fitz-ooth,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  according  to 
current  tradition,  Mr.  Planohe  mentioned  that  un- 
doubted proof  has  been  obtained  that  a family 
holding  the  Earldom  of  Huntingdon  existed  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  j also  from  a 
grant  to  the  Abbots  of  Kenilworth,  it  is  proved 
that  a Robert  Fitz-odo  or  Fitz-ooth  was  con- 
neoted  with  Locksley  in  1152  or  1153 ; and, 
moreover,  that  there  was  such  a place  as  Locksley 
or  Nottesley  in  Yorkshire,  thus  establishing  a 
striking  connexion  with  the  oldest  and  most 
probable  of  the  traditions  relating  to  Robin  Hood. 
The  balance  of  tradition,  therefore,  supported 
by  the  authorities  of  tbe  Harleian  and  Soane 
MSS.,  Sir  Edward  Cops,  Fuller,  &o.,  is  in  favour 
of  the  birth  of  Robin  Hood  having  taken  place 
in  1160 ; that  be  lived  tbrongh  the  reigns  of 
Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  John,  into  that  of 
Henry  III.,  and  that  he  died  about  the  age  of 
eighty-five  years.  Mr.  Planche  held  that  if  the 
proof  of  these  facts  is  sparions,  he  could  only 
say  it  bad  been  concocted  with  more  care  than 
such  things  generally  were. 

Dr.  Phene,  the  chairman,  in  moving  that  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Planche  for  his  deeply-interesting  paper,  said 
that  he  agreed  with  almost  all  the  argn- 
ments  used  by  the  lecturer.  He  believed  that 
we  were  very  prone  to  ignore  everything  that 
we  conld  not  demonstrate,  and  very  mooh  dis- 
posed to  ignore  argument  which  ignores  demon- 
stration. He  believed  that  there  had  been  a 
veritable  Robin  Hood  as  well  as  a veritable  King 
Arthnr,  who,  if  not  living  at  the  periods  assigned 
to  them,  had  nevertheless  existed  later,  and  that 
varions  people  had  at  various  times  personified 
and  lived  the  lives  of  the  characters  represented 
in  the  ballads  and  legends. 

Mr.  Bernal  seconded  the  proposition,  which 
was  carried  by  acclamation. 


The  Crammock  Water  Scheme.— At  a 
meeting,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  of  a joint  committee, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Cooker, 
mouth  and  Workington  Urban  Sanitary  Autho. 
rities  and  the  Cookermouth  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority,  it  was  decided  that  Messrs.  Pickering 
& Crompton,  of  Whitehaven,  should  be  appointed 
the  engineers  to  carry  out  this  scheme  of  water 
supply. 
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WHITEHALL  GARDENS. 

■WnERE  SHALL  THE  OBELfSK  BE  PLACED  ? 

At  the  period  spoken  of,  in  “ The  Story  of  the 
Government  Offices,”  * as  so  memorable  and 
eventful  for  architectural  competitions,  I gave 
much  time,  attention,  and  mooey  to  the  study  of 
leading  lines  of  thoroughfare  and  fixed  points 
of  view,  which  would  naturally  influence  the 
selection  of  sites  for  future  public  buildings  to  be 
erected  within  the  space  limited  by  Charing, 
cross,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Park,  and 
the  River.  Certain  private  and  business  matters 
intervened,  and  the  result  was  nob  submitted  in 
competition,  though  a scheme  was  worked  out 
thoughtfully. 

The  question, — Where  shall  the  obelisk  be 
placed  ? — has  brought  the  old  plan  before  my 
mind’s  eye,  and  I find  that  the  new  Embankment, 
Northumberland-avenue,  and  Home  and  Colonial 
Offices  only  intensify,  in  my  opinion,  the  correct- 
ness of  former  ideas  as  to  the  remarkable  appro- 
priateness of  the  ground  now  occupied  by  White- 
hall Yard  and  Gardena  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  War  Office,  Admiralty,  and  other  Govern- 
ment buildings,  if  laid  out  as  is  hereafter 
described.  I think  no  one  will  dispute  that  the 
best  site  for  the  obelisk  is  difficult  to  decide 
upon,  that  many  persons  doubt  the  desirability 
of  the  position  occupied  by  the  full-size  model, 
and  that  we  cannot  afford  to  erect  this  monolith 
twice.  There  occurs  to  my  thought  one  most 
striking  spot  where  the  obelisk  would  look  well 
at  the  present  time,  and  could  be  easily  worked 
into  any  scheme  for  future  improvements.  To 
find  this  spot  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  set  out 
a line  from  the  centre  of  the  Horse  Guards, 
squared  with  the  frontage  line  of  Whitehall 
Chapel,  and  to  measure  thereon  a distance  of 
650  ft.,  which  will  mark  a place  somewhere  near 
the  old  river  frontage  at  the  top  of  the  ancient 
Whitehall  stairs.  Just  within  this  point  it  is 
proposed  to  construct,  in  dark-coloured  granite, 
a solid  platform  30  ft.  square  and  7 ft.  high,  with 
a blocking  or  parapet,  2 ft.  wide  and  high  on  all 
sides,  only  leaving  two  openings,  not  more  than 
4 ft.  each,  with  steps  for  access  and  closer  in- 
spection, Then  in  the  centre  of  this  to  set  a 
granite  cube  of  10  ft.  (squared  to  the  eetting-out 
line)  as  a base  on  which  to  erect  the  monolith. 
It  is  presumed  that  by  adopting  this  site  engi- 
neering  necessities  would  be  reduced  to  a mini, 
tnum,  as  by  mooring  the  Cleopatra  ou  this  centre 
line;  and,  removing  the  Needle,  base  end  fore- 
most, with  the  help  of  inclined  planes  over  the 
roadway  and  gardens,  one  operation  would  be 
Boffioient  to  bring  it  to  its  permanent  position. 
When  erected  here  it  would  be  visible  above  the 
railway  oncoming  past  the  Savoy  from  the  City, 
and  in  full  view  from  any  point  between  the 
Floating  Baths  and  Westminster  Bridge.  This 
may  at  once  be  proved  by  observing  an  old  elm 
tree  now  standing  somewhat  within  the  proposed 
spot,  and  not  so  high  as  the  obelisk  will  stand 
when  erected  on  its  platform. 

The  War-Office  and  Admiralty, 

I have  made  a plan  shewing  more  fully  the 
suggestion  for  disposition  of  future  blocks  of 
buildings  to  be  erected  on  either  side  of  the 
centre  line  before  mentioned  for  use  as  Govern- 
ment offices.  The  Army  and  Navy  would  pro- 
bably be  located,  according  to  the  space  re- 
qnired,  to  the  right  and  left  from  Whitehall, 
opposite  each  other.  The  Chapel  Royal  might 
with  advantage  be  rebuilt  on  a site  near  Hon- 
tague  House,  with  college  attached,  and  the 
Banqueting -room  be  restored  to  its  original 
purpose,  with  a large  official  residence  in  con- 
nexion facing  Westminster.  The  details  of  the 
external  architecture  and  internal  plan  have  not 
been  in  any  way  considered  beyond  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones  would  natu- 
rally give  the  key-note  for  the  Whitehall  frontage, 
the  Royal  gateway,  and  the  two  quadrangles 
right  and  left ; buildings  beyond  and  fronting 
the  river  being  of  some  bold  uniform  design, 
hereafter  to  be  decided  upon.  The  bouses  in 
Whitehall-place  conld  at  any  time  (either  one 
side  or  both)  be  rebnilt  or  remodelled  as  part  of 
the  same  scheme.  The  buildings  at  the  railway 
end  ought  in  any  case  to  agree  with  those  to  be 
erected  at  the  opposite  corner  by  the  Metro- 
politan  Board  of  Works. 

This  arrangement,  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
Strand  and  other  overcrowded  streets,  would 
provide  a grand  entrance  to  the  Parks  direct 
from  the  Embankment  and  Whitehall-stairs,  and 
the  whole  could  still  be  known  as  Whitehall 
place  and  gardens. 

* 8e«  the  Builder,  p,  874,  ante. 


The  public  reoreation-ground' would  probably 
be  somewhat  encroached  npon  by  the  new  road- 
way, and  for  this  loss  an  additional  plot  might 
eventually  be  given  up.  L.  x S. 


THE  STEAM  ROLLER  ACCIDENT  IN 
CHELSEA. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  October  24th,  at  the 
Westminster  Police-court,  before  Mr.  D’Eyncourt, 
Miss  Marion  Stewart  Clarke  and  Mies  Alice 
Clementina  Clarke,  owners  of  the  house  known 
as  Waldegrave  House,  Smith-street,  Chelsea, 
were  summoned  by  the  Vestry  of  Chelsea  to 
show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  called  npon 
to  pay  the  sum  of  13J.  178.  lOd.  incurred  by 
repairing  the'oellar  of  the  house,  under  the  102nd 
Section  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management 
Act,  such  cellar  being  in  a defective  state.  Mr. 
Charles  Aldridge,  owner  of  the  adjoining  pre- 
mises, No.  25,  Smitb-street,  was  likewise  sum- 
moned for  13Z.  17s.  lOd.  under  similar  oiroum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pemberton  (Messrs.  Lee  & Pemberton) 
represented  the  Vestry  of  Chelsea,  and  Mr. 
Shaw,  barrister,  appeared  for  the  Misses  Clarke. 

The  case  against  the  lady  defendants  was  first 
taken,  but  Mr.  Aldridge  watched  the  proceedings 
throughout  as  affecting  his  interest,  and  several 
times  made  observations  on  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Pemberton,  in  opening  the  case,  said  the 
section  under  which  the  Vestry  proceeded 
enacted  that  “ All  vaults,  arches,  and  cellars 
made,  either  before  or  after  the  commencement 
of  this  Act,  under  any  street  in  any  parish  or 
district  mentioned  in  either  of  the  schedules  to 
this  Act,  and  all  openings  into  the  same  in  any 
street,  shall  be  repaired  and  kept  in  proper  order 
by  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  houses  or  build- 
ings to  which  the  same  respectively  belong;  and 
in  case  any  such  vault,  arch,  or  cellar  be  at  any 
time  out  of  repair,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
vestry  or  district  board  of  such  parish  or  district 
to  canse  the  same  to  be  repaired  and  pnt  into 
good  order,  and  to  recover  the  expenses  thereof 
from  such  owner  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
provided.” 

After  some  discussion,  Mr.  Shaw  said  there 
was  no  question  about  the  ownership  or  the  cost 
of  the  works. 

Mr.  Pemberton  said  the  same  question  would 
arise  in  both  oases.  The  facts  were,  that  on  the 
25th  of  Juno  last  the  steam-roller  had  been  em- 
ployed on  the  road  in  Smith-street,  but  at  mid- 
day it  ceased  work  on  the  portion  in  front  of 
Waldegrave  House.  In  the  evening,  however, 
the  machine  was  being  driven  home  at  a rate  of 
one  mile  an  hour  when  the  bind  wheel  of  the 
roller  next  the  channel  went  into  a hole  occa- 
sioned by  the  breaking  of  the  coal-vault  arch. 

After  a discussion  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding 
before  the  magistrate, 

Mr.  Pemberton  resumed  opening  the  case,  stating  that 
it  was  the  near  hind  wheel  ol  the  roller  that  disappeared 
through  the  faults,  and  fortunately  it  was  held  by  the  body 
ot  the  engine  and  the  tender,  so  that  it  did  not  go  right 
down.  Had  it  done  so,  thejconsequences  might  hare  been 
very  serious,  for  there  was  a heavy  pressure  of  steam  on 
at  the  time  and  there  might  have  been  an  explosion.  The 
driver  of  the  eneine  went  to  see  Miss  Clarke  directly  after 
the  accident,  and  she  asked  if  there  was  any  danger.  He 
assured  her  that  there  was  not,  and  then  she  said  she  had 
a brother,  a civil  engineer,  who  had  warned  her  on  the 
previous  day  that  these  vaults  were  not  safe,  and  some 
accident  would  very  likely  occur. 

Mr.  D'Eyncourt  asked  whether  the  vaults  were  under  the 
crown  of  the  road  or  the  footway. 

Mr.  Pemberton  said  they  were  under  both. 

Mr.  D’Eyncourt  wanted  also  to  be  informed  which  was 
the  older,  the  vaults  or  the  road. 

Mr.  Pemberton  was  unable  to  give  this  information,  but 
thought  they  had  both  been  made  a long  time,  and  were 
probably  contemporaneous. 

It  was  admitted  that  the  age  of  the  house  was  about  fifty 
years. 

The  evidence  called  on  the  part  of  the  Vestry  was  that 
of  Piper,  the  driver  of  the  engine,  proving  the  accident,  and 
showing  that  one  of  the  defendants  had  a few  minutes 
afterwards  expressed  a belief  that  the  cellars  would  have 
fallen  in ; of  Mr.  Collard,  the  foreman  of  the  roads,  as  to 
the  mode  of  repairing  the  roadway;  and  that  of  Mr. 
Stayton,  the  surveyor  to  the  Vestry,  who  stated  that  the 
roadway  was  repaired  with  fresh  broken  granite,  having 
first  been  “picked  np"  in  the  usual  way,  and.  was  coo- 
solidated  by  the  steam  roller,  weighing  15  tons.  The 
rolling  was  completed,  and  as  the  roller  was  being  driven 
away,  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  an  hour,  the  near  hind  wheel 
suddenly  disappeared  down  the  cellar  of  Waldegrave 
. House.  The  driver  at  once  pnt  out  the  fire,  and  pre- 
vented all  danger,  by  turning  off  the  steam.  Tbo  roller 
was  extricated  and  removed,  and  on  examining  the  vault 
the  next  day,  he  found  that  it  extended  6 ft.  under  the 
roadway.  He  minutely  examined  the  four  vaults  in  front 
of  the  two  houses,  and  found  the  two  outside  ones  per- 
fectly sound,  bat  the  two  middle  ones,  which  were  par- 
tially destroyed,  were  very  defective  ; the  mortar  hsd 
gradually  become  perished  from  age  and  the  percolation  of 
water,  and  they  were,  in  fact,  unfit  to  bear  the  continuous 
weight  of  ordinary  very  heavy  traflic.  With  regard  to 
the  steam  roller,  although  its  weight  was  15  tons,  the 
weight  was  so  distributed  that  it  would  not  affect  the  road 
any  more  than  very  heavy  traffic,  like  a timber-wagon,  a 
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dray,  tracks  loaded  with  stone,  girders,  iron  castings,  on 
heavy  machinery,  and  he  explained  that  the  front- 
wheels  were  24  in.,  and  the  hind  20  in.  wide,  giving  a 
total  width  of  88  in.,  and  eu  average  pressure  of3J  owt. 
per  inch.  With  regard  to  the  wheel  that  went  through: 
the  vault,  in  consequence  of  the  toller  being  tilted  towards, 
the  footway,  he  estimated  that  the  total  weight  thereon 
was  between  6 and  6 tons,  or  S^ewt.  per  inch  at  the  outside. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  loads  of  block  stooe  or 
marble,  machinery,  boilers,  girders,  or  castings,  weighing 
from  6 to  20  tons,  to  be  taken  along  streets  on  conveyances' 
having  6 in.  or  8 in.  wheels,  and,  taking  a load  of  8 tonsi 
only  on  four  6-in.  wheels,  the  pressures  exerted  would  be 
not  less  than  7 cwt.  per  inch.  He  previously  had  no  idea 
that  the  vaults  extended  under  the  roadway.  He  proved' 
the  cost  of  repairing  the  vaults,  and  stated  that  the  head- 
walls  were  now  constructed  under  the  kerb  by  order  of 
the  Vestry,  the  part  under  the  roadway  having  been 
filled  up.  ^ 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  Shaw,  in  a long  and  exhaustive' 
argument,  put  the  matter  in  several  ways,  but  snbstan-i 
tially  on  one  basis,  vis.,  that  the  extraordinary  weight  of 
the  steam  roller  had  caused  the  accident  to  the  vaults, 
which  were  perfectly  secure  for  any  other  traffic,  and' 
stated  that  the  cellar  was  in  a proper  state  of  repair,  and 
had  been  built  for  about  fifty  years.  It  had  all  that  time 
stood  the  weight  of  the  heavy  traffic.  Coal -wagons, 
heavily  laden,  had  discharged  their  IVeight  into  the  cellar, 
and  it  was  monstrous  to  suppose  that  a great  steam-' 
roller  of  fifteen  tons  should  only  be  of  the  seme  weight. 
The  fact  was  that  the  roller,  being  of  extraordinary  strength 
and  weight,  had  gradually  crushed  in  the  vault ; added  to 
which,  the  water  used  in  the  amalgamation  of  the 
materials  employed,  had  percolated  and  made  the  mortar 
rotten.  It  wo#  a singular  fact  that  the  next  cellar  teas 
sound,  flwd  had  been  uninjxired.  Beyond  this,  the  Vestry 
had,  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  cellar,  taken  away  about  half 
the  original  space,  and  when  an  action  was  commenced 
against  them  in  a superior  court,  not  only  for  the  damage 
done  by  the  roller,  but  for  trespass,  &c.,  they  came  to  the 
police-court,  and  by  this  proceeding  endeavoured  to  pre- 
judice the  as  yet  untried  action. 

Mr.  Pemberton,  interposing,  said  the  Vestry  must  admit 
that  they  had  done  wrong  in  lessening  the  vaults,  and  they 
were  prepared  to  make  some  compensation. 

Mr.  Shaw  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  idle  to  suppose 
that  a great  steam-roller  of  thU  description  was  ordinary 
traffic,  and  he  cited  several  cases  lately  decided  with  re- 
spect to  the  liabilities  of  vestries  with  regard  to  the  main- 
tenance of  roads  and  footways,  and  beyond  that,  argued 
that  there  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  regulated  the 
passage  of  steam-engines  over  roads,  and  those  regula- 
tions had  not  been  observed  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  Pemberton,  however,  showed  that  steam-rollers 
were  specially  exempted  in  the  metropolis,  under  the 
Metropolitan  Board’s  bye-laws. 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  Rawlinson  Parkinson,  one  of  the 
four  district  surveyors  of  the  city  of  London,  was  called 
to  prove  that  the  vault  was  a good  one,  but  he  proved  that 
it  might  have  been  so  fifty  years  ago;  mortar  was  used 
instead  of  cement,  as  now  used, — the  latter  being  imper- 
vious to  wet. 

In  cross-examination,  be  admitted  that  his  examination 
ol  the  vault  was  made  some  days  afterwards,  and  was  not 
psrtieularly  minute.  He  was  not  prepared  to  give  any 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  weights  of  steam-rollers  and 
other  heavy  vehicles  that  had  been  mentioned. 

The  Court  having  sat  an  hour  beyond  its  usual  time, 
Mr.  D’Eyncourt  adjourned  the  case  till  November  Ist, 
and  said  the  question,  to  his  mind,  narrowed  itself  to  the 
weight  of  the  roller  and  its  distribution,  and  he  should 
like  to  have  some  independent  evidence  on  that  point; 
not  that  he  doubted  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Stayton,  but  it 
would  bo  better  to  have  another  opinion. 


SEMICIRCULAR  CEILINGS  FOR  MUSIC. 
ROOMS. 

Sir, — Yoar  correspondent  “T.  R.  S.”  (behind 
which  initials  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  one 
who  has  a special  right  to  speak  on  the  subject) 
is  I think  correct  in  saying  that  St.  James’s 
Hall  does  not  in  fact  return  any  disturbing 
echo.  In  making  the  observation  referred  to  I 
rather  took  the  opportunity  of  drawing  atten. 
tion  to  the  fact  that  in  general  a ceiling  of  this 
shape  was  not  a good  one  for  music,  than 
asserted  that  it  had  an  ill  effect  in  this  case. 
I know  one  or  two  instances  where  it  has  a 
most  detrimental  effect,  and  the  fact  that  it 
accidentally  is  not  so  in  St.  James’s  Hall  would, 
of  course,  be  no  argument  for  repeating  the 
same  construction. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  one  reason  for  the  echo 
which  one  would  naturally  expect  from  a ceiling 
of  the  shape  of  that  in  St.  James’s  Hall  not 
being  beard,  at  all  events  to  any  annoying 
extent,  may  be  that  it  is  broken  up  and  destroyed 
by  the  numerous  perpendicular  stalks  by  which 
the  gas-lights  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
Supposing  that  this  is  the  case,  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  if  the  distinguished  designer 
of  the  room  adopted  this  arrangement  in  part  for 
any  such  practical  reason,  or  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  pretty  effect  which  the  hanging  lights 
undoubtedly  have.  H.  H.  Stathait, 

*#*  Owen  Jones  introduced  the  small  hanging 
lights  as  the  outcome  of  his  conviction  that  light 
in  such  a room  should  be  widely  distributed,  not 
centralised,  and  without  any  reference  to 
acoustical  effect. — Ed. 


P.1B3SR7ATI0JI  OP  WOOD 

Sib, — What  ia  the  beat  way  to  preserve  a wooden  tank 
ffom  decay,  when  it  ia  placed  over  a well  containing  liquor 
irom  larch  bark  ? H. 
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BRICKS  FEOM  SLAG, 


In  a paper  on  the  “ Progress  of  the  Slag  In- 
dustries during  the  last  Four  Years,”  * Mr. 
Charles  Wood  (Tees  Iron  Works,  Middlesbrough), 
says  : — At  the  Tees  Iron  Works  there  are  three 
slag -sand  maohines  and  two  slag -shingle 
machines  working,  and  these  maohines  have 
produced  not  far  short  of  100,000  tons,  all  of 
which  has  been  utilised  in  a profitable  manner. 

In  order  thoronghly  to  test  the  value  of  slag 
made  by  my  two  machines  for  the  various  pur. 
poses  just  mentioned,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  form  a company  that  should  take  up  the 
mannfacture  as  a specialty,  and  who  could 
devote  the  time  aud  attention  so  necessary  to 
a young  and  untried  industry.  This  company 
has  now  been  in  operation  about  two  years  and 
a half,  and,  like  moat  new  concerns  when 
attempting  the  manufacture  of  a fresh  material, 
it  has  had  to  pass  through  a severe  ordeal.  The 
difficulties  met  with  have  been  numerous.  The 
failure  of  one  machine  after  another,  the  loss  of 
time,  patience,  and  money,  would  have  ruined 
many  private  individuals,  but  thanks  to  Messrs. 
Gilkes,  Wilson,  Pease,  & Co.,  and  to  a few  friends 
in  the  Slag  Company,  I have  been  enabled  to 
pass  through  the  ordeal,  and  I am  thankful  to 
say  that  neither  their  confidence,  money,  nor 
time  is  likely  to  be  lost;  but  that  there  is  every 
probability  that,  with  a larger  output  and  a 
revival  of  trade,  their  capital  will  receive  a fair 
dividend. 

The  Cleveland  Slag  Company’s  works  are 
situated  near  the  docks  at  Middlesbrough,  and 
are  now  paying  between  60J.  and  701.  per  week 
in  wages.  The  most  important  part  of  their 
manufaotare  is  slag  bricks  for  building  purposes, 
made  from  the  slag  sand,  produced  by  the  slag- 
sand  machines  at  the  blast  furnaces.  This  sand 
is  mixed  with  selenitic  lime  (General  Scott’s 
patent),  with  an  addition  of  iron  oxide,  and  is 
pressed  in  a machine  hereafter  described. 

The  next  article  of  importance  manufactured 
at  these  works  is  a kind  of  hydraulic  cement, 
make  from  the  slag  sand,  common  lime,  and 
iron  oxides.  Compared  with  Portland  cement 
for  hydraulic  work  or  concrete,  this  is  the  most 
valuable  product  introduced  for  many  years, 
whilst  its  price  is  not  one-fourth,  and  the  strength 
little  inferior. 

Concrete  made  from  this  cemont,  mixed  with 
the  shingle  produced  from  the  rotary  table,  is  an 
excellent  oonelomorate  for  use  iu  monolithic 
structures.  With  this  material  I have  executed 
some  very  heavy  blast-engine  foundations, — in 
one  case  where  brickwork  set  iu  cement  had 
previously  failed.  The  concrete  is  now  standing 
iu  the  most  perfect  manner.  The  cost  of  the 
concrete  is  only  about  one-fourth  that  of  the 
brickwork,  and  experience  has  shown  that  it 
goes  on  hardening  for  months.  The  building  of 
the  Slag  Company's  works  is  executed  entirely 
in  this  material, — the  walla  being  nearly  80  ft. 
high, — they  were  built  entirely  by  labourers, 
without  a single  bricklayer,  and  the  cost  of  the 
work  when  finished,  including  superintendence, 
did  nob  exceed  63.  per  cubic  yard.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  strength  of  the  walls,  I may  mention 
that  on  one  or  two  occasions  we  have  had  to  out 
doorways  through  them,  and  it  has  taken  two 
good  men  with  steel  bars  and  sledge  hammers  as 
much  as  four  days  to  cut  through  a thickness  of 
about  26  in. 

Mortar  is  also  made  and  sold  in  large  quau- 
tities  from  a mixture  of  slag  sand,  aud  about 
10  per  cent,  of  common  slaked  lime,  and  it  can 
be  sold  at  the  cheap  rate  of  about  48.  per  ton. 

The  introduction  of  these  various  products 
from  slag  at  first  met  with  a good  deal  of  opposi- 
tion and  prejudice  from  architects  and  builders, 
but  the  remarkable  strength  and  cheapness  of 
the  material  soon  compelled  these  gentlemen  to 
admit  their  error,  and  I am  happy  to  say  that 
our  demand  in  some  instances  is  now  more  thau 
the  production.  As  before  stated,  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  business  carried  on  by  the 
Cleveland  Slag  Company  is  the  manufacture  of 
building  bricks,  and,  although  the  process  is  now 
very  simple,  it  has  been  here  that  the  greatest 
difficulties  have  occurred.  There  was  no  machine 
made  in  England  that  oonld  work  the  material 
in  the  state  in  which  it  is  produced  at  the 
furnaces,  without  previous  preparation  ; and  to 
prepare  the  material  to  suit  the  brick  press 
meant  that  the  cost  of  the  bricks  became  so 
high  as  to  exolnde  them  from  the  market.  A 
press  had,  therefore,  to  be  designed  that  would 


work  the  slag  sand  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
slag-sand  maohines  directly  into  bricks,  and  this 
being  accomplished,  success  was  assured. 

The  bricks,  when  taken  from  the  briok-press, 
are  placed  upon  spring  barrows,  holding  fifty 
each.  They  are  then  taken  and  stacked  in  sheds, 
where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  about  five  or 
six  days,  after  which  they  are  simply  stacked 
outside  in  the  weather  to  harden.  The  per- 
centage of  loss  is  very  little,  nob  amounting  to 
two  or  three  per  cent.  In  fact,  when  once  the 
bricks  are  upon  the  barrows,  there  is  little  or  no 
waste.  Each  machine  is  capable  of  turning  out 
about  10,000  bricks  per  day,  aud,  since  starting, 
we  have  sold  about  4,000,000.  Large  quantities 
are  shipped  to  London  at  a cost  of  176.  to  18a, 
per  1,000  for  freight ; in  other  words,  about 
10,000  tons  of  slag  sand  have  been  consumed  for 
this  purpose  alone.  The  following  are  a few  of 
the  advantages  of  these  concrete  slag-sand  bricks, 
viz. : — Being  pressed,  they  are  perfectly  uniform 
in  eize  and  thickness ; they  are  muoh  cheaper 
than  ordinary  red  bricks,  compared  iu  weight 
with  which  they  will  weigh  one  ton  per  thousand 
less ; then  there  is  this  farther  advantage,  that 
there  are  no  wasters  or  halves.  For  inside  work 
there  is  a great  saving  both  in  bricklaying  and 
mortar,  especially  when  plastering,  the  walls  being 
of  a uniform  thickness,  and  the  bricklayers  like 
them,  because  they  can  do  more  work  with  less 
labour,  the  bricklayer's  labourer  finding  he  has 
a ton  per  thousand  less  to  carry,  as  well  as  con- 
siderably less  mortar.  Another  remarkable 
property  of  the  slag  bricks  is,  that  the  joiners 
can  drive  nails  directly  into  them  withont  split- 
ting, and  thus,  for  skirting  and  doorwork,  they 
are  saved  much  trouble  in  plngging  the  walla  j 
and,  finally,  the  longer  ,tho  bricks  are  kept  the 

harder  they  get 

In  addition  to  the  works  and  progress  made 
by  myself  at  the  Tees  Ironworks  and  the  Clevo. 
land  Slag-working  Company’s  Works,  I must 
nob  forget  the  labour  aud  success  obtained  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Henry  Hobson,  engineer  at  the 
Moss  Bay  Ironworks,  Cnmberland.  Mr.  Hobson 
has  taken  a path  different,  as  far  as  I know,  to 
any  of  bis  predeoesaors,  inasmuch  as  in  making 
bricks  he  first  of  all  pulverises  the  solid  slag,  aud 
uses  no  lime  whatever.  By  this  system  the  slag 
is  taken  from  the  solid  slag  balls,  made  from 
hematite  Bessemer  iron,  and  broken  into  pieces 
sufficiently  small  to  pass  under  very  massive 
edge-runners,  where  it  is  ground  or  crushed  by 
the  sheer  weight  of  the  runners  into  small  dusty 
shingle.  It  is  then  passed  by  elevators  into 
French  burr  mill  - stones,  and  ground  into 
powder. 


* Read  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  at  New. 
castle. 


CHURCH  OF  NEW  CLEE,  GRIMSBY. 

The  church,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was 
laid  on  October  25tb,  by  Mr.  Grant-Thorold,  is 
dedicated  in  honour  of  St,  John,  Apostle  and 
Evangelist,  and  is  designed  with  a nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  a chancel  with  organ-chamber  and 
vestry  on  the  north  side,  and  a western  porch  or 
narthei.  The  chief  frontages  are  to  the  east 
and  north,  the  former  facing  Rntland-etreet,  and 
the  latter  the  Cleethorpes-road.  The  chancel 
gable  forms  the  most  prominent  arohibeotural 
feature  at  the  oast  end,  and  is  filled  with  five 
large  lancet  windows,  flanked  at  the  sides  by 
massive  buttresses,  and  on  the  north  side  the 
high-pitched  roof,  which  covers  the  nave  and 
chancel,  without  any  break  in  its  length,  the  bell 
gablet  at  the  west  end,  and  the  lofty  clearstory 
with  its  range  of  lancet  windows,  give  a height 
and  dignity  to  the  elevation.  The  vestry  and 
organ-chamber  form  a continuation  of  the  aisle, 
the  monotony  which  might  otherwise  have  re- 
suited  from  this  treatment,  being  boldly  relieved 
by  the  gable  of  the  organ-obaraber,  which  breaks 
the  long  length  and  at  the  same  time  forms  an 
effective  feature  in  the  design.  In  the  aisle 
the  lancet  windows  are  divided  by  slightly 
projecting  buttresses.  At  the  east  end  is  a door- 
way with  moulded  arob,  and  at  the  west  end  is 
the  main  entrance,  a large  pedimented  archway 
finished  with  a cross.  A smaller  doorway  forms 
the  outer  entrance  to  the  vestry.  The  style 
adopted  is  Early  English.  All  the  doorways  and 
windows  of  the  ohnroh  will  be  of  Ancaater  stone, 
and  the  exterior  face  of  the  walling  is  intended 
CO  be  of  brick,  relieved  by  stone  string-courses 
and  ornamental  brickwork.  The  porch  or  narthex 
at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  approached 
through  the  open  archway  which  adjoins  the 
street,  and  is  entered  by  a large  doorway, 
moulded,  having  columns  with  moulded  caps, 
and  is  lighted  by  a triplet  window  at  the  south 


end.  Opening  into  the  nave  from  the  narthex 
are  two  doorways,  which  form  the  main  entrances 
to  the  choroh;  these  are  square-headed,  the 
tympanum  of  the  arch  in  each  being  filled  with 
ornamental  brickwork.  The  church  will  be 
lighted  from  the  clearstory  on  the  north  and 
south  aisles,  by  the  aisle  windows,  a lofty  triple 
lancet  window  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and 
by  the  five  lancets  in  the  east  wall  of  the 
ohanoel  before  mentioned.  In  designing  the 
chnrch,  the  requirements  of  public  worship 
have  been  considered,  and  with  this  end 
in  view  the  nave  aud  the  chancel,  which  forma 
a continuation  of  it,  are  kept  of  nnusual  width, 
and  will  be  covered  by  an  open-timbered  roof 
30  ft.  in  span,  the  aisles  being  somewhat  narrow. 
Toe  nave  arcades,  which  are  to  be  of  atone 
throughout,  are  of  two  chamfered  orders,  with 
hood-moulds,  &o.,  of  wide  span,  and  are  sup- 
ported on  octagonal  pillars,  with  moulded  caps 
and  bases.  The  nave  and  chancel  are  divided  by 
a low  septum-wall,  and  the  floor  of  the  latter  is 
raised  well  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  church 
80  as  to  add  a more  imposing  effect  to  the  in- 
terior.  The  organ-chamber  has  a lofty  arch  next 
the  chance!  and  another  opening  into  the  north 
aisle,  and  is  so  arranged  that  the  organ  may  be 
projected  into  the  chancel,  and  thus  allow  the 
sound  to  travel  more  freely  through  the  church. 
The  vestry  adjoins  it,  and  is  entered  from  the 
ctianoel  by  a moulded  doorway  with  cusping 
worked  round  the  aroh.  Iu  the  sanctuary  on  the 
south  side  is  the  sedilin,  with  a richly. moulded 
aroh  worked  on  to  projecting  corbels,  and  snr- 
mounted  by  a canopy  containing  acusped  panel, 
and  finished  with  a hood-mould  crooketed  and 
carved.  The  credence  on  the  north  side  is  of 
similar  design,  but  without  a canopy.  An  arcade 
of  three  arches,  elaborately  moulded,  will  form 
the  chief  feature  of  the  sanotuary  under  the 
east  window ; the  central  aroh  contains  the 
reredos,  which  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments, each  being  filled  with  a quatrefoil  panel, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a deeply  moulded  and 
carved  cornice ; a ratable  shelf  rests  on  carved 
corbels  above  the  altar.  The  lofty  walls  of  the 
chancel  will  be  relieved  by  aroading,  which  is 
carried  round  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
below  the  clearstory,  and  is  supported  on  columns 
with  moalded  caps  and  bases.  The  ohuroh  will 
give  accommodation  for  600  sittings.  The  seat- 
ing throaghoat  will  be  of  stained  deal,  and  the 
floors  of  the  passages  are  to  ba  laid  with  tiles. 
The  pulpit  and  lectern  will  form  effective  features 
iu  the  bay  wall  of  the  ohanoel,  and  the  font  is 
to  be  placed  at  the  west  end  between  the  en- 
trance  doorways.  The  works  are  being  carried 
out  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Thompson,  builder,  of  Louth, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  the  same  town. 


SUSSEX  ARCHHCOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  autumn  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
devoted  to  a visit  to  Forest-row,  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  and  hearing  some  account  of  nn 
ancient  stone  cist  which  had  been  found  by  Mr. 
Martin,  embedded  in  the  bank  of  a stream  which 
runs  through  bis  meadow  near  the  village,  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a visit  to  the 
ruined  mansion  at  Brambletye,  and  the  site  of 
the  still  more  ancient  manor-house.  Mr.  Furse 
said  the  cist  appeared  to  have  been  embedded  in 
charcoal,  and  contained  some  bones,  most  of 
which  crumbled  to  dust  on  being  exposed.  The 
bones  were  mixed  with  lime.  It  is  about 
4 ft.  6 in.  long,  and  3 ft.  6 in.  in  width,  and 
rather  more  than  1 ft.  deep  internally.  It  is 
like  a large  house-sink,  and  opinions  differ  as  to 
whether  it  was  made  of  burnt  clay  or  stone. 
Since  it  had  been  dragged  out  of  the  stream  it 
has  fallen  asunder,  but  the  broken  parts  fail  to 
show  an  ordinary  observer  whether  it  is  composed 
of  clay  or  scone.  Mr.  Slack,  in  response  to  a 
call  to  give  a statement  concerning  the  article 
in  question,  said  he  was  afraid  the  little  he  had  to 
say  about  it  would  be  rather  disappointing, 
especially  to  the  ladies  and  those  who,  on  the 
strength  of  its  being  a memento  of  some  British 
or  Roman  hero,  were  prepared  to  regard  it  with 
romantic  interest.  He  found  some  carbonate  of 
lime  partially  crystallised,  so  as  to  form  granules, 
and  after  a search  two  or  three  fragments  of 
bone  were  discovered.  As  to  the  lime,  if  the 
cist  had  been  used  for  an  interment,  it  might 
have  been  filled  with  quicklime,  which  was 
applied  by  the  Romans  and  Roman-Britona,  in 
order  to  more  quickly  decompose  the  body, 
and  the  quicklime  might,  in  the  oonrse  of  lime, 
have  become  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime. 
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partially  crystsDised.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
ciat  itseir,  paits  of  it  beicg  soft  when  found, 
Bome  were  iucliued  to  think  it  was  not  stone, 
but,  having  examined  it  carefully,  he  believed  it 
was  a piece  of  sandstone  which  had  become,  eo 
to  speak,  rotten  from  being  exposed  to  the  action 
of  rnnning  water  and  air.  No  ornaments  or  frag, 
ments  thereof  were  found,  and  as  to  the  pieces 
of  bone  he  bad  examined,  the  first  was  a small 
piece  of  marrow  bone  of  mammalian,  but  he 
could  not  go  further,  except  that  he  did  not 
believe  it  was  a human  bone.  A friend  learned 
in  comparative  anatomy  was  also  unable  to  state 
what  it  was.  The  other  piece  of  bone  found 
among  the  carbonate  of  lime  had  also  been  care- 
fully examined,  and  had  been  ascertained  by  Mr. 
Stuart  to  be  pirt  of  a sheep’s  “trotter."  Of 
course  it  did  not  follow  because  human  remains 
were  not  found  that  the  cist  was  not  used  for 
the  purpose  of  interment, 

Mr.  Koach  Smith,  to  whom  drawings  and  a 
description  of  the  cist  had  been  sent,  taid  that 
cists  of  the  Roman-British  period  were  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  this  appeared  to  be  one. 

Captain  Noble  said  it  bad  oocnrred  to  him, 

looking  at  the  oiet  as  it  lay  there,  and  consider, 
ing  the  position  in  which  it  was  found  on  the 
bank  of  a stream, — whether  it  had  not  been  used 
to  hold  water  rather  than  to  inter  anybody  at  all. 

The  visitors  then  walked  over  to  Brambletye, 
and  the  Rev.  Wra.  Powell  referred  to  the  papers 
on  Bramblety  e which  have  already  been  published 
in  the  collections  of  the  society,  and  showed  how 
little  is  known  about  the  mansion  beyond  this, 
that  the  initials  H.M.O.  and  the  date  1631,  on  a 
lozenge  over  the  entrance  to  the  hall,  are  sup. 
posed  to  refer  to  Henry  Compton,  a ranger  of 
Ashdown  Forest,  and  his  wife  Mary,  for  whom 
the  house  was  built  in  1631.  Having  traced  the 
ownership  of  Brambletye  through  the  Keynes, 
St.  Clares,  Lewkners,  to  the  Comptons,  the  rev. 
gentleman  said  the  history  of  the  place  from. 
1631  was  a blank,  and  it  was  impossible  to  con. 
jeoture  how  it  became  dismantled  ; but  some 
thought  it  might  have  been  struck  by  lightning, 
which  had  a peculiar  affinity  for  that  valley. 

Mr.  Somers  Clarke  gave  some  account  of  the 
arohiteotural  features  of  the  ruins  of  the  house, 
which  appeared  to  have  a similar  character  to 
that  in  ruins  at  Slaugbam.  Most  of  the  work, 
nianship  was  very  good. 

As  the  company  issued  from  the  ruins,  a lady 
of  the  neighbourhood  pointed  out  some  masons’ 
marks  on  the  entrance.  The  builder’s  “ square” 
and  the  “ hour-glass  ” form  are  there  to  be  seen. 
These  marks  are  particularly  interesting  as  oc- 
ourring  on  a building  of  so  recent  date  as  Bram- 
bletye;  they  were  seldom  used  after  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century  on  the /ace.  It 
was  mentioned  that  copies  of  marks  from  Ling- 
field,  East  Grinstead,  Baloombe,  Steyniiig, 
Arundel,  and  numerous  other  churches,  will  be 
found  in  a paper  printed  in  the  Builder,  under 
date  March  27tb,  1869. 


the  purpose,  and  the  completed  memorial  as 
now  standing  iu  the  Eorticultnral  Gardens  at 
South  Kensington  may  be  pointed  to  as  the 
best  woi  k of  its  class  iu  London.  We  can  only 
briefly  mention  some  of  bis  other  works: — 
“Paul  & Virginia,”  “The  Fate  of  Genius,” 
“Chastity”  (a  statuette),  “Go  to  Sleep”  (cir- 
culated as  a statuette  by  the  Art-Union  of 
London,  and  very  popular),  a series  of  charming 
statuettes  showing  the  youthful  form  as  dis- 
played  in  boating,  cricket,  and  so  forth,  a olas- 
sical  group;  “Hero  over  the  Body  of  Leander,” 
several  drinking-fountains,  tombs,  and  a large 
number  of  portrait  busts;  the  last  of  these, 
still  unfinished,  in  marble,  is  a bust  of  Mr. 
Waterlow. 

Mr.  Durham  was  of  a genial  and  kindly  dis- 
position, and  very  popular  with  a large  circle  of 
trieiida  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career.  He  was 
elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1866,  and  appeared  to  be  in  the  full  tide  of 
sucoese.  Reverse,  however,  came  ; and  for  some 
time  before  hie  death  he  had  to  grieve  over  the 
absence  of  commissions.  It  might  not  be  value* 
less  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  his  failure  to 
realise  all  that  had  been  expected  of  him,  but 
we  must  leave  this  to  other  hands.  Probably 
with  a little  more  power  of  self-restraint  be 
might  have  attained  a higher  position  on  the 
ladder  of  fame. 


THE  LOUGH  MODELS. 


THE  LATE  MR.  JOSEPH  DURHAM,  A.R.A. 

The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Durham,  which 
took  place  on  Saturday  last  at  bis  residence,  21, 
Devonsbire-street,  Portland  place,  will  surprise 
his  friends  less  than  it  will  grieve  them.  He 
had  been  ill  off  and  on  for  a long  time  past,  and 
a recent  sea  voyage,  taken  under  advice,  only 
served  to  delay  for  a time  the  fatal  termination. 
He  was  born  in  1822,  and  was  apprenticed  to 
the  sculptor,  Mr.  John  Francis.  Afterwards  he 
worked  for  some  time  with  Mr.  E.  H.  Baily, 
R.  A.  (“Eve”  Baily),  for  whom  he  always  cherished 
an  affectionate  remembrance.  A bust  of  Jenny 
Lind,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1848, 
and  afterwards  reproduced,  in  miniature,  in 
parian,  first  brought  him  into  notice.  In  after 
years,  when,  having  done  something  better,  he 
was  still  spoken  of  as  the  sculptor  of  Jenny  Lind's 
bust,  it  seemed  an  annoyance  to  him.  A bust 
of  the  Queen  for  Sir  Francis  G.  Moon,  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  Corporation,  followed,  and  acom- 
miesion  to  execute  a statue  for  the  Egyptian  Hall 
in  the  Mansion  House—"  Hermione.”  He  after- 
wards  produced  “ Alaater  ” for  the  same  apart- 
ment.  His  design  for  a memorial  of  Mr.  Frank 
Crossley,  of  Halifax,  was  selected  in  competi- 
tioD,  and  the  completed  statue,  a fine  work,  was 
set  up  in  1860.  About  the  same  period  occurred 
that  which  was  the  culminating  point  in  bis 
career,  his  sncoess  in  the  international  competi- 
tion  for  the  memorial  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851.  The  design  was  afterwards  elaborated 
under  the  eye  of  H.R.H.  the  late  Paince  Consort, 
and  the  committee  of  the  fund  eabsoribed  for  i 


Tue  interesting  ceremony  of  formally  receiving 
from  Mrs.  Lough  the  valuable  art-treasure  be- 
queathed to  Newcastle  by  her  husband,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Lough,  the  eminent  sculptor,  took  place  on  the 
24ch  ulb.,  in  Elswick  Hal),  where  the  numerous 
beautiful  models  have  been  arranged. 

The  collection  includes  models  of  nearly  all 
the  principal  works  wrosght  duiing  a long,  busy, 
and  distinguished  career  by  one  who  by  a per. 
severance  and  self-denial,  which  amonnted  almost 
to  heroism,  obtained  for  his  genius  early  recog- 
uition.  One  of  the  most  couspicuous  of  the 
models,  aud  one  to  which  people  will  readily  give 
attention,— because  it  is  the  model  of  the  statue 
that  first  proved  Lough  to  be  a highly  endowed 
artist, — is  that  of  Milo.  Another  colossal  figure 
which  will  attract  special  observation  is 
“ Samson.”  This  work  was  executed  as  a com- 
panion to  “ Milo,”  and  was  the  first  production 
of  the  artist  afcer  he  had  become  known.  Both 
were  wrought  iu  marble  for  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington.  A powerful  piece  of  sculpture  is 
also  “ Duncan’s  Mad  Horses,”  produced  in  1832. 
It  is  nnquestionably  one  of  the  finest  works,  and 
with  it  the  sculptor’s  name  is  in  the  minds  of 
many  moat  securely  identified.  Amongst  the 
larger  works  is  one  which  was  exhibited  at 
Westminster  Hall  in  1844-,— “The  Mourners,”— 
representing  a knight  slain  in  battle,  his  horse 
standing  over  him,  and  a female  kneeling  by  bis 
side.  Amongst  the  most  noticeable  of  the 
colossal  statues  are  “Michael”  (after  be  has 
subdued  Satan),  Milton’s  “ Satan”  and  “ Comus.” 
There  are  also  statues  of  Prince  Albert,  executed 
for  Lloyd’s  ; of  the  Queen,  placed  in  the  Royal 
Exchange  in  1845  ; of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
erected  over  bis  grave  at  Malta;  of  Dr. 
Broughton,  late  Bishop  of  Sydney,  in  Canter, 
bury  Cathedral ; of  George  Stephenson,  in  New. 
castle;  of  Lord  Collingwood,  at  Tynemouth;  of 
Southey,  in  Keswick  Church;  of  Dr.  Gilly,  at 
Durham,  Ac.  One  of  the  moat  beautiful  of  the 
works  is  “ The  Expulsion,”  representing  Adam 
and  Eve  leaving  the  place  of  their  former  happi- 
ness : — 

“ The  world  was  all  before  fhem,  where  to  choose 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wand'ring  steps  and  slow. 

Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way." 

The  strength  of  Lough’s  powers  was  shown 
(says  the  Newcastle  Couraixt)  in  the  numerous 
colossal  works  which  he  wrought ; their  sweet, 
ness  is  evidenced  in  the  smaller  and  more  refined 
imaginative  creations.  Lough  was  richly  gifted 
with  poetic  feeling,  which  is  specially  manifest 
in  not  a few  original  fancies  which  he  embodied 
in  stone.  He  illustrated  successfully  many  of  the 
characters  belonging  to  ancient  and  modern 
poets,  and  the  fabled  gods  and  gooddesses  were 
also  often  the  subject  of  his  chisel ; but  be  was 
equally  fortunate  in  original  efforts,  such  as 
"The  Lost  Pleiad,”  a charming  work  of  which 
there  is  a model  in  the  collection  now  in  Elswick 
Hall.  It  is  intended  to  symbolise  the  fall  from 
her  high  position  in  the  constellation  of  modern 
poets  of  that  bright  particular  star  once  known 
to  the  literary  world  as  L.  E.  L. — Letitia  Eliza- 
beth Landon,  The  idea  was  a happy  one,  and 


artistically  carried  out.  A female  figure  rests 
upon  a sphere  encircled  by  the  Hours  j in  her 
hand  she  lightly  holds,  as  if  it  were  to  be 
instantly  cast  away,  a starry  crown  newly  tuken 
from  the  brow  ; and  the  whole  attitude  is  expres- 
sive of  sorrow.  This  beautiful  statue  was 
executed  in  marble,  and  has  never  been  publicly 
exhibited.  A most  interesting  portion  of  the 
collection  are  the  models  of  the  series  of 
Shakspearian  characters  executed  full  length 
in  marble  for  the  late  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley, 
who  was  one  of  the  sculptor’s  warmest  friends 
and  most  generous  patrons.  The  series  includes 
“Hamlet,”  “Ophelia,”  “Macbeth,”  “Lady 
Macbeth,  “lago,”  “Edgar”  (Mad Tom),  “Ariel.” 
Besides  the  marble  statnes,  the  models  of  some 
of  which  arc  in  the  collection.  Lough,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  also  executed  for  the  late  Sir 
Matthew  White  Ridley  a series  of  elaborate 
bassi.relievi  in  marble,  (rom  “Maobslh”  aud 
“ The  Tempest,”  and  several  groups  in  bronze 
also  from  Shakspeare.  In  addition  to  those  we 
have  named  there  are  numerous  specimens  of 
Lough’s  beautiful  studies  in  lyric  sculpture. 
There  is  also  a large  collection  of  monumental 
sculpture  and  busts. 


DINNER  TO  THE  WORKMEN  AT  EXETER 
CATHEDRAL. 

O.v  the  27th  ulb.  the  workmen  who  have  been 
engaged  in  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral  were 
entertained  at  dinner  by  the  Dean  aud  Chapter 
at.  the  Globe  Hotel.  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean 
presided,  and  over  100  sat  down.  Mr.  Lus- 
combe,  the  contractor,  occupied  the  vice-chair. 

At  the  end  of  the  repast  the  Dean  addressed 
those  present,  observing  that  he  did  so  as  all 
there  had  been  engaged  more  or  less  assi- 
duoQsIy  in  bringing  to  a conoluaion  the  great  work 
of  restoring  the  cathedral.  Therefore,  with  one 
will  and  one  heart,  they  had  been  engaged  to- 
gether in  a work  of  which  they  had  reason  to  be 
proud  and  grateful.  He  thought  thanks  were 
due  to  almost  every  person  engaged  upon  the 
work,  and  of  course  special  thanks  were  due  to 
those  who  had  been  specially  engaged  on  it. 
These  were  those  who  had  superintended  the 
work,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  placed  his  esteemed 
friend,  Mr.  Lusoombe,  whose  assiduity,  careful- 
ness, and  thoughtfulness,  during  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  works,  had  excited  the  admiration, 
and  he  might  say  the  gratitude,  of  the  Chapter. 
He  ought  to  place  in  oonjunotion  with  him  bis 
son,  Mr.  Edward  Luscombe.  He  would  nob  say 
all  he  thought  respecting  Mr.  Edward  Luscombe’a 
ability,  carefulness,  and  ingenuity;  but  would 
merely  observe  that,  at  every  step  of  the  work, 
hehad  been  astonished,  surprised,  and  delighted, 
at  the  amount  of  ingenuity  and  ability  displayed 
by  him  on  the  many  subjeots  entrusted  to  his 
care.  When  be  recollected  that,  seven  years 
ago,  Edward  Luscombe  was  little  better  than  a 
boy,  he  must  say  that  he  had  matured  to  a most 
wonderful  degree,  and  that  he  had  learnt  his 
business  so  well  that  they  might  look  upon 
him  ea  an  accomplished  architect,  and 
they  might  certainly  look  upon  him  as  a 
most  accomplished  supervisor  of  works.  Their 
thanks  were  also  due  to  Mr.  Drake,  for  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  restoring  the  windows  had 
excited  universal  admiration  and  approbation. 
Some  excellent  judges  had  been  lately  looking 
at  the  windows,  and  had  said  that  the  manner 
in  which  some  of  them  had  been  restored  showed 
great  ingenuity  and  talent.  The  same  might  be 
said  with  regard  to  the  windows  which  came 
from  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  Day  by  day  they 
found  their  cathedral  becoming  more  and  more 
attractive  by  reason  of  the  beautiful  works  of 
art  they  had  in  their  painted  windows.  Thanks 
were  a'so  due  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
works,  Mr.  Widgery,  for  no  matter  bow 
carefully  things  might  bo  planned,  they  could 
not  be  carried  out  suooessfolly  unless  there 
were  a practical  person  to  superintend  them. 
When  it  was  recollected  to  what  peril  those  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  works  had  been 
exposed,  poised  as  they  were  so  many  feet 
above  the  ground  on  lofty  scaffolding,  it  was  a 
marvel  that  there  had  not  been  more  accidents 
to  record.  The  fact  that  there  had  not,  only 
showed  the  carefulness  with  which  the  work  had 
been  presided  over,  and  the  obedience  to  orders 
with  which  the  men  bad  carried  it  forward. 

The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Woollcombe,  after 
alluding  to  the  energy  displayed  by  the  work, 
men,  said  he  wished  to  say  a few  words  about 
the  cathedral  itself,  and  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  nave.  Now  the  wash  had  been  taken 
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away,  and  all  the  deformities  removed,  those 
who  entered  the  nave  saw  it  as  it  was  500  years 
ago.  The  great  builder  of  this  oathedral  was 
Bishop  Grandisson.  He  it  was  who  transformed 
the  old  shorter  nave  into  the  nave  of  its  present 
dimensions.  With  the  exceptions  of  the  fittings 
of  the  nave,  and  the  beantiful  glass  with  which 
the  old  windows  were  filled,  they  now  looked 
upon  it, — pillars,  arches,  roofs,  ribs,  and  all  its 
material  parts, — as  Bishop  Grandisson  did  500 
years  ago.  That  was  a long  time  to  look  back, 
but  they  must  remember  that  a portion  of  the 
oathedral  was  older  than  that.  The  towers  were 
supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  thirteenth 
oentnry.  What  a terrible  affair  it  would  be  for 
the  oity  of  Exeter  if  the  cathedral  were  con. 
verted  into  a great  mnseam.  What  a terrible 
calamity  it  wonld  be  for  Exeter  if  the  churches, — 
between  twenty  and  thirty, — were  turned  into 
smaller  mnseums.  They  knew  that  there  was  a 
spirit  efloat  in  this  country  which  wonld  desire 
to  sweep  away  all  these  things,  bnt  he  hoped  he 
was  right  in  saying  that  there  was  not  one 
individaal  in  the  room  who  would  say  "Ay 
to  the  designs  of  such  men,  and  who  would  not 
join  in  the  endeavour  to  hand  down  to  posterity 
those  ancient  glorious  edifices  for  God’s  wor- 
ship which  they  bad  ’ inherited  from  their 
fincestors.  With  regard  to  the  windows,  they 
bad  had  several  put  in  before  the  date  of 
the  restoration  of  the  building,  and  that  very 
day  they  had  had  pnt  before  them  the  design  of 
another  window.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  the 
design  carried  on  the  idea  which  had  long  been 
entertained  of  roatoring  the  windows  according 
to  a universal  design,  which  in  all  its  material 
parts  was  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  the 
old  cathedral  windows.  There  was  an  old  box 
found  somewhere  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cathedral  when  the  restoration  began,  which 
was  full  of  glass,  and  Mr.  Drake  discovered  that 
it  was  a portion  of  the  ancient  glass  that  deco, 
rated  the  windows  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Archdeacon  Freeman  at  the  same  time  deoi. 
phered  the  fabric  rolls  of  the  oathedral,  which 
were  a long  list  of  payments  for  work  done,  and 
he  found  that  the  windows  of  the  fourteenth- 
century  work  were  mainly  made  by  workmen 
from  Rouen.  The  fabric-rolls  showed  that  year 
after  year  money  was  paid  to  the  people  of 
Rouen,  but  in  the  course  of  time  English  work- 
men,  it  was  found,  became  the  recipients  of  the 
wages  for  this  work.  With  that  power  of 
acquiring  knowledge  which  English  workmen  of 
the  present  day  also  possess,  he  snpposed  they 
learnt  the  art  of  window-ruaking  from  the  work- 
men  of  Ronen,  and  the  later  windows,  if  he  was 
not  mistaken,  were  executed  by  English  work- 
men. Mr.  Drake  went  over  to  Rouen  to  see  if 
it  was  true  that  the  windows  in  Rouen  Cathedral 
were  similar,  as  it  was  said  they  were,  to  those 
in  Exetrr  Cathedral,  and  be  believed  he  found 
that  they  were  very  much  in  accord.  He  wonld 
fell  them  how  Exeter  came  in  contact  with 
Rouen.  When  William  the  Conqueror  parcelled 
ont  the  land  he  conquered,  he  gave  the  Manor  of 
Obtery  to  the  church  at  Bouen,  and  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  that  cathedral  enjoyed  the  manor 
at  the  time  of  Bishop  Grandisson.  The  latter, 
however,  thought  it  a great  pity  that  the  people 
in  Prance  shonld  enjoy  the  proceeds  of  a manor 
in  England,  and  he  approached  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Rouen  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
this  manor.  The  ancient  story  was  that  he  had 
to  drive  a hard  bargain,  bothe  at  last  succeeded, 
and  then  built  Ottery  Church,  on  the  model  of 
his  own  Church  of  St.  Peter,  and  endowed  it. 
But  when  Henry  VIII.  oame,  he  took  away  the 
manor  and  left  Obtery  with  only  about  1001.  a 
year,  and  the  people  and  church  of  Ottery  had 
suffered  from  that  time. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Toe  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  new  session 
ill  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  6th  of 
November,  when  the  president,  Mr.  Charles 
B^rry,  F.S.A.,  will  deliver  his  opening  address 
for  the  session. 

The  committee  appointed  to  procure  papers  for 
reading  at  ordinary  general  meetings,  announce 
that  trie  following  papers  have  been  promised, 
and  will  be  read,  as  under,  during  the  present 


students  at  the  Royal  Academy, — Miss  Alice 
Hanslip,  Miss  Ida  Lovering,  and  Mias  Catherine 
Benson  5 they  will  be  missed  in  Queen-square. 


session  : 


1 Londoi 


Nov.  19.— "On  Middle  Clans  Houses 
Paris."  By  Mr.  William  H.  White,  Fellow. 

Dec.\Z. — “Architectural  Notes  on  St.  Alban’s  Abbey.” 
By  Mr.' .Tames  Neale,  F.S.A..  Associate. 

Die  17.— "On  the  Law  of  Easements."  ByMr.  Locock 
Wobb,  Q.C. 

Jan.  7,  1878.— "On  the  New  Metropolitan  Maikets. 
By  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  Fellow. 

Jan.  21,— "On  the  Architecture  of  Norway."  By 
Mr.  E.  r Anson,  F.G.S..  Fellow. 

Pgb.  4,_“On  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Wages  in  the 
Building  Trade."  By  Mr.  Th->Tnas  Brassey,  M.  P. 

Feh.  IS. — "On  the  Pretention  of  Corrosion  in  Iron.” 
By  Professor  BarfF. 

March  18.— "On  eorao  Ancient  Bxsmples  of  Japanese 
Architecture,”  By  Mr.  Josiab  Conder. 

Aprill.—"  Oa  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Scot- 
lantf.  By  Mr.  H.  Anderson,  Fellow. 

April  15. — "The  Chemical  Disadvantnse  of  Sulphur 

Joioti  in  Masonry.”  By  Dr.  Alder  Wright. "The 

vexed  Question  of  Oak  or  Chestnut  in  Old  Hoofs."  By 
Mr.  Thos.  BUshill,  Associate. 

May  20.—"  Syria,  the  Cradle  of  Gothic  Architecture.” 
By  Mr.  John  Whichcord,  F.S.A,,  vice-president. 

June  3.— “Popular  Criticism  as  applied  to  the  Archi- 
tectural Profession.”  By  Mr.  T.  Chslfeild  Clarke,  Fellow. 


PAPERS  PROMISED  AT 
THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  following  is  the  published  list : — 

g — Address  from  the  President  (Mr.  Bowes  A. 
Paice)  and  reports  from  the  vsrinus  classes,  &c. 

Nov.  23. — " Notes  upon  Cornish  Churches."  Mr.  J.  P. 
St.  Aiihyo. 

2)gc_  7. "Gothic  Architecture."  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson. 

Dec.  21.— '*  On  the  Revival  of  the  Later  Stylos  of 
English  Gothic."  Mr.  J.  D.  Bedding. 

Jan.  11,  1678.—"  On  Ornament.”  Mr.  Lewis  P.  Day. 
Jan.  25,—"  Restoration  v.  Conservation."  Mr.  William 
White,  F.8.A.,  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Pownall. 

£g},^  8.— Discussion  upon  the  last  paper,  in  which  Messrs 
G-  H.  Birch,  L.  W.  Hidge,  and  others  are  expected  to 
take  part. 

Ffft. 32.— ArchitecturalHeraldry."  Mr.  F,  H.  Hummel, 
M A. 

March  8.—"  The  Decorative  Treatment  of  Modern 
Subjects  for  the  Decoration  of  Modern  Buildings."  Mr. 
E.  Buckrnan. 

Jfui-cA  22,— "The  New  Model  Bye-laws  in  relation  to 
Puhlio  SafetT,  Heal'h,  and  Comfort."  Mr,  J.  Douglsa# 
Mathews;  " Tho  Paris  Building  Laws."  Mr.  \V.  11. 
White. 

April  5,— Discussion  upon  the  papers  of  March  22,  in 
which  Messrs.  Blashill,  Plumbe,  aud  Robins  are  expected 
) take  part. 

April  26.  — Members’  Soiree. 

MnyV'f. "On  Architectural  Ornamentation. " Mr, 

Hngb  Btanous. 

J/uy  21. — “ To  Borgos  and  Back,”  Mr,  A.  Payne. 

June  7, “Prehistoric  Art  and  rude  Btone  Monuments.” 

[r,  T.  Roger  Smith. 


THE  ROUS  MEMORIAL. 

The  Committee  of  the  Rons  Memorial  have 
entrusted  the  execution  of  a bust  of  the  late 
Admiral  to  Mr.  M.  M.  Raggi,  of  Devonshire- 
street,  Portland-place.  Mr.  Raggi  was  called 
upon  to  take  a cast  after  death  of  the  late 
Admiral,  and  the  model  was  submitted  to  the 
Jockey  Club  at  Newmarket.  He  will  execute 
the  same  in  marble;  and  when  the  work  is 
completed  it  will  be  placed  in  the  Club-room 
at  Newmarket. 


Pumps.— Messrs.  Gwynne  & Co.  have  now  in 
their  factory  a pair  of  very  large  pnmping- 
engines,  each  capable  of  pumping  100  tons  of 
water  per  minute  17  ft,  high. 


THE  FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  last  week  the 
students*  drawings  to  which  prizes  have  been 
awarded  were  exhibited  at  the  School,  43,  Qneen- 
square.  Two  national  silver  medals,  five  bronze 
medals,  six  Queen’s  prizes  of  books,  and  fifteen 
third-grade  prizes,  were  obtained  by  the  pupils 
at  the  last  South  Kensington  competition,  and 
the  works  which  gained  these  distinctions  were 
exhibited.  Some  valuable  prizes  were  given  by 
Mr.  8,  A.  Hart,  R.A,,  Mr.  Woolner,  R.A.,  and 
other  artists.  The  Queen’s  Soholarehip,  value 
50Z.,  was  awarded  to  Rhoda  Carleton  Holmes, 
for  drawings  in  water-colour  of  an  Egyptian 
girl,  and  other  sketohes,  and  we  cannot  avoid 
expressing  a little  surprise  that  this  lady’s  works 
obtained  no  recognition  at  South  Kensington. 
The  National  Gilchrist  Scholarships  wore  ad- 
judged  to  Miss  Burnay  and  Mias  Newton.  Both 
these  ladies  exhibit  stndies  of  flowers,  well  exe- 
cuted. The  Subscribers’  Scholarships,  value 
20Z.,  have  been  awarded  to  Elizabeth  Lovell  for 
crayon  heads,  to  Florence  Reason  and  Catherine 
M.  Wood  for  fruit,  flowers,  and  birds.  Angela 
Mary  Marshall  obtained  the  Queen’s  Gold  Medal 
for  a bust  from  life  of  a negro,  and  she  also 
exhibits  a statuette  of  a fisherwoman,  which 
gained  a bronze  medal  at  South  Kensington. 
The  silver  medals  at  South  Kensington  were 
gained  by  Alice  Hanslip  and  Anne  E.  Hopkin- 
SOD.  Miss  Gann,  with  six  of  the  students,  paid 
a visit  to  Rome  not  very  long  ago,  and  a number 
of  the  sketches  made  formed  part  of  the  exhi- 
bition of  which  we  are  speaking.  As  a whole, 
these  oonld  scarcely  be  called  up  to  tbe^  mark. 
Three  of  the  best  pupils  have  been  received  as 


THE  PRESTON  NEW  RAILWAY  STATION. 

In  a short  time  Preston  will  be  able  to  boast 
of  poBsessing  one  of  the  largest  and  most  mag- 
nificent railway-stations  in  England,  instead  of 
the  inadequate  and  inconvenient  station  which 
for  several  years  past  has  had  to  serve  for  the 
enormous  traffic,  on  the  one  hand,  passing 
through  the  town  between  south  and  north,  and 
on  the  other  band,  between  the  densely-popu- 
lated districts  of  Yorkshire  on  the  east  and  Lan- 
cashire on  the  west.  It  is  estimated  that  no 
fewer  than  600  passenger-trains  per  day  arrive 
at  and  depart  from  the  Preston  station,  on  their 
way  to  north,  south,  east,  and  west  respectively, 
and  Preston  being  almost  precisely  midway 
between  London  and  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
it  has  now  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant  through  station  on  the  London  and 
Noith-Western  system,  Rngby,  Crewe,  and  other 
well-known  stations  not  excepted.  For  this 
immense  traffic  the  London  and  North-Western 
and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Companies, 
who  are  the  joint  owners  of  the  station,  have  at 
length  been  compelled  to  provide  increased 
accommodation  on  a gigantio  scale,  the  large 
works  in  connexion  with  which  are  now  pro- 
ceeding. It  may  be  stated  that  the  railway,  on 
its  course  northwards,  passes  onder  Fishergate, 
the  principal  thoroughfare  in  the  town,  which  is 
carried  across  the  line  by  a lofty  bridge,  erected 
recently  in  place  of  a former  dark  tunnel,  and 
the  site  of  the  station  works  now  in  progress 
extends  to  both  the  south  and  the  north  aides 
of  this  bridge.  The  station  buildings  consist  of 
several  distiiiob  blocks,  one  of  these  containing, 
on  the  ground  floor,  the  bcoking-offices  and 
parcel-delivery  offices,  situated  on  eaoh  side  of 
a large  central  hall.  The  upper  floors  of  this 
block  contain  the  offices  of  the  managers,  and 
others  of  the  principal  servants  of  the  companies, 
together  with  subordinate  clerks’  offices.  The 
street  elevation  of  this  block  facing  Fishergate,  is 
in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  the  lower 
portion  being  in  Longridga  stone,  from  the  cele- 
brated quarries  near  Preston,  the  upper  stories 
being  in  buff  bricks,  with  Longridge  atone  dress, 
ings.  Another  block,  163  ft.  in  length,  and 
35  ft,  in  width,  contains  waiting-rooms,  together 
with  station-master’s  and  inspectors’  offices, 
lavatories,  &3.  This  block  is  in  immediate  con. 
tiguity  to  the  platforms.  A third  block,  200  ft. 
long,  and  35  ft.  wide,  contains  large  dining  and 
refreshment  rooms,  the  dining-room  being  64  ft. 
long  and  32  ft.  wide,  and  very  lofty,  its  height 
from  floor  to  ceiling  being  26  R.  The  mural  and 
other  decorations  of  this  apartment  are  intended 
to  be  very  artistic.  The  two  refreshment. rooms 
in  this  block  are  also  very  spacious,  the  first- 
class  room  being  52  ft.  long  and  32  ft.  wide,  and 
tho  second-class  30  ft.  square.  The  kitchens 
and  general  culinary  department  in  connexion 
with  the  apartments  in  this  block  will  be  in  the 
basement.  In  a continuation  line  with  the 
several  bnildings  already  named,  a fourth  block, 
125  ft.  long,  and  35  ft.  wide,  will  contain  extra 
booking-offices,  waiting-rooms,  and  telegraphic- 
offices.  The  roof  of  the  station  will  be  one  of  its 
nrincipal  features,  being  of  exceptionally  large 
dimensions,  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
platforms  and  buildings,  which  oconpy  a ground 
area  of  more  than  five  acres  in  extent.  Tho 
roof  will  be  in  four  spans,  and  in  its  broadest 
part  will  be  200  ft.  in  width,  with  a length  of 
1,000  ft.  It  will  be  oonatructed  chiefly  of  orna- 
mental wrought  iron,  supported  on  several  ranges 
of  cast-iron  columns. 

The  dimensions  and  general  arraugement  of 
the  several  platforms  will  form  one  of  the  moat 
striking  features  in  this  immense  structure. 
These  will  oonsiat  of  a main  central  platform, 
no  leas  than  1,260  ft.,  or  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length,  and  122  ft.  broad  at  its  widest 
part,  decreasing  gradually  to  a width  of  48  ft, 
at  eaoh  end.  Immediately  attached  to  this 
platform  will  be  the  booking-offices,  dining  and 
refreshment  rooms,  and  lavatories;  and  in  front 
of  these  bnildings  will  be  another  platform, 
running  parallel  with  the  main  platform ; and 
between  these  again  an  intermediate  platform, 
specially  Jbr  the  traffic  of  the  East  Lancashire 
section*  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Company.  The  two  last-named  platforms  will 
be  620  ft.  in  length,  the  intermediate  platform 
being  28  ft,  in  width,  and  the  other  17  ft.  wide, 
Che  three  several  platforms  covering  an  area  of 
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126,000  snperfioial  feet.  The  maia  approach  to 
the  Btation  is  carried  on  an  incline,  on  brick 
piers  and  arches,  and  at  the  lotrer  end  of  the 
approach  there  will  be  a covered  cab-stand, 
where  passengers  will  alight  in  front  of  the 
booking-offices.  Underground  passages,  lined 
with  glazed  bricks,  lead  from  one  platform  to 
another. 

The  contractors  for  the  buildings  and  works 
are  Messrs.  Tulles,  of  Preston,  and  the  estimated 
cost  is  nearlj  a quarter  of  a million  sterling. 


WARWICK  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  long  pending  dispute  between  the  Town 
Cooncil  of  Warwick  and  Mr.  Charles  Ilart,  the 
contractor  for  the  first  part  of  the  works  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  new  water  supply  for  Warwick, 
has  at  length  been  arranged. 

An  action  brought  by  the  contractor  for  the 
recovery  of  damages  for  breach  of  contract,  was 
at  the  last  moment  withdrawn  by  mntnal 
consent,  and  an  arrangement  made  for  leaving 
the  whole  of  the  matters  in  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion, The  contractor’s  claim  amounted  to 
1,421Z.  78.  Did,,  and  a counter  claim  was  made 
by  the  Council  of  4,009L  Os.  5id. 

In  August  of  this  year  Mr.  G.  Berkeley,  C.E., 
the  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  held  an  inquiry  at 
Warwick,  lasting  five  days,  the  legal  points  of 
the  case  being  subsequently  argued  before  him 
in  London. 

The  arbitrator’s  award  directs  that  the  Town 
Council  shall  pay  to  the  contractor  560i.  lOs., 
and  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  any  counter 
claim.  The  legal  expenses,  and  those  of  the 
arbitration,  fall  on  the  Town  Council. 


PEERAGE  PROPERTY. 

SiB,— Our  reply  sent  on  the  18th  ultimo,  canrafaing 
nearly  every  one  of  Mr.  Mitohell's  Btatementa  (possibly  at 
too  great  length),  not  having  been  inserted,  yon  will 
perhaps  allow  ua,  on  the  principle  of  fair  play,  to  forward  a 
much  shorter  answer,  lest  it  might  bo  sopposed  we  were 
confuted  by  hia  letter. 

Firstly,  let  us  say,  then,  that  we  find  in  the  "Summary  of 
Domesday  Book"  that  there  are  more  Ih&a  tn-o  hundred 
and  tixty  ihoiieand  owners  in  England  and  Wales,  irre- 
spective of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  »nd  of  London,  boldin? 
each  one  acre  of  land  and  upwards.  Now,  this  is  a small 
limit,  but  it  ahnts  ont  all  cemetery  plots,  alt  building 
society  plots,  all  town  and  moor  suburban  plots. 

Secondly.  It  is  really  ludicrous  to  suggest  every  farm 
labourer  having  four  acres  of  land  attached  to  his 
cottage.  And  what  time  would  he  have  to  work  on  a 
farm  if  he  had  four  acres  of  his  own  to  cultivate?  An 
attempt  by  Fergus  O’Connor  years  ago  to  establish  a 
number  of  miniature  farms  with  a lew  acres  and  cottage  to 
each,  proved  a complete  failure.  As  to  "retiring  " on 
four  acres,  that  is  again  ludicrous. 

Thirdly.  The  area  of  Woburn  Park  is  nnder  2,000 
■ores,  though  it  may  be  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in  cirenm- 
ference  owing  to  irregular  form. 

Fourthly,  to  quote  random  newspaper  paragraphs  as 
serious  evidence,  because  he  has  not  seen  them  oontra- 
dicted,  is  but  poor  political  capital  for  Mr.  MitcheL. 
Living  witbin  two  miles  of  most  of  the  Duke  of  IVest- 
minster’s  London  estate,  we  can  positively  affirm  it  has 
not  even  nearly  quadrupled  in  valne  in  twenty-five  years. 

Fifthly.  In  France  the  subdivision  of  landed  property 
has  been  long  in  force,  and  it  results  in  this,  that  the  land 
in  France  does  not  produce  nearly  so  much  per  acre  under 
democratic  small  holdings  as  in  England  under  large 
aristocratic  estates.  Further,  that  the  small  freeholders 
in  France  are  in  practice  encumbered  with  debt,  and  are 
obliged  to  half-starve  themselves  to  pay  their  way.  Such 
is  the  difference  between  theory  and  reality  1 

Sixthly.  There  is  immense  reehlessness  of  statement 
in  Mr.  Mitchell’s  aeoount  of  the  taxation  of  " noble  and 
squirearchical  houses”  in  the  country.  He  boldly  affirms 
that  where  such  owners  are  dominant  in  the  parish  there 
is  not  an  instance  of  the  houses  being  rated  at  more  than 
a tenth  or  a twentieth  of  their  actual  value.  That  is  in- 
excusable j 

The  principle  of  rating  for  the  poor  is  not  in  proportion, 
truly,  to  what  a house  may  have  coat,  or  in  proportion  to 
its  size ; but  according  to  what  it  is  actually  worth  to  let. 
Many  a great  house  in  the  country,  if  offered  to  be  let, 
would  command  but  little  rent,  owing  to  the  expense  of 
keeping  up,  and  the  owners  are  in  fairness  rated  at  what 
their  places  are  worth,  not  at  what  they  have  cost.  Such 
is  ihe  law  of  the  land,  not  the  'will  of  the  peers.  Curiously 
enough,  wo  find  in  one  of  our  private  note-books  on  pro- 
perty the  following  memorandum,  namely,  that  in  1874 
the  assessment  to  house-duty  was  for 

"Woburn  Abbey  on  £700  a year  value. 

Eaton  Hall  ,,  800  ,, 

Stowe  ,,  700  ,, 

Chatsworth  ,,  1,500  „ 

Blenheim  ,,  450  ,, 

At  Ihe  moment  we  cannot  name  on  what  authority  these 
figures  were  given,  but  they  were,  doubtless,  at  least  as 
reliable  as  Mr.  Mitchell’s,  and  furnish  a singular  com- 
mentary on  his  "facts.” 

Wo  have  seen  something  of  the  farming  classes  of  this 
country,  and  heartily  wish  them  well,  but  when  "One 
from  the  Plough  ” comes  forward  with  such  extraordinary 
assertions  these  agriculturists  may  well  exclaim  in  sur- 
prise, " Save  us  from  our  friends ! ” 

^‘■•  Grimes’s  letter  is  more  cauHoua  and  temperate, 
but  when  ha  speaks  of  Scotland  being  “ depopulated,"  how 
does  he  Recount  for  the  number  of  inhabitants  steadily 
mcreasing  all  through  the  century,  according  to  the 
H.  Ji  H.  PoMlL. 

• With  this  the  correspondence  must  end. 


LEAD  versus  IRON  PIPES. 


SiE, — An  article  in  the  "Builder  on  the  sabjeot 
of  water-supply  pipes,  signed  “ H.  U.  McKie,” 
made  me  think  as  to  whether,  during  a past 
thirty  years’  experience  among  water  services 
of  all  kinds,  I had  been  deceiving  myself,  or 
bad  not  some  one  been  deceiving  Mr.  MoKie  j for 
I really  had  come  to  a conclusion  that  no  mate, 
rial  was  so  well  adapted  for  the  distribution  of 
water  throughout  our  best  dwelling-houses  as 
lead  pipes,  knowing  that  they  do  not  corrode  to 
any  appreciable  extent  from  any  ordinary  water 
passing  through  them.  I am  ready  to  admit 
that  new  pipes  are  sabjeot  to  the  immediate 
chemical  action  of  water,  and  to  pure  water,  as 
rain-water,  more  quickly  than  any  other;  but 
very  rapidly  an  insoluble  salt  is  formed  on  the 
inside  of  the  pipe,  sometimes  in  a few  hours,  and 
aftsr  such  formation  the  water  passes  throngh  the 
pipes  from  entrance  to  exit  perfectly  innoxious. 
So  far  as  regards  the  lead ; and  any  person 
taking  the  trouble  to  examine  the  thin  interior 
crust  formed  on  the  pipe  will  find  it  hard  enough 
to  turn  the  edge  of  his  penknife  on  attempting 
to  scrape  it  off,  which  is  not  easily  done,  and 
the  water  takes  less  effect  upon  such  crust  than 
it  would  upon  glass,  and  when  once  formed  no 
farther  action  appears  to  take  place.  As  to  the 
lead  pipes  corroding  up,  I have  seen  lead  pipes, 
after  having  been  used  for  a century  and  a half, 
that  were  no  more  corroded  than  those  having 
been  in  use  for  six  months,  yet  still  possessing 
the  thin  indestructible  coating,  so  far  as  water 
is  concerned.  Raising  the  question  of  a sub- 
stitute for  the  imaginary  poisonous  lead  pipe, 
what  is  offered  to  us?  First,  a tin  lining  to 
lead.  I have  had  some  experience  in  that,  and 
find  it  inferior  to  lead  alone,  and  I do  not 
imagine  the  aalts  of  tin  to  be  much  more 
healthy  than  the  salts  of  lead ; however,  the 
case  is  worse  even  than  that,  for  upon  an 
examination  of  the  tin  coating  of  lead  pipes 
after  a brief  use,  and  especially  so  where 
subject  to  ohaugea  of  temperature,  we  shall 
find  the  inside  full  of  reticulation,  exhibiting 
the  fact  that  the  expansion  of  the  two  metals 
is  unequal : consequently  exposing  fresh  sur- 
faces of  both  metals  to  the  free  action  of 
the  water,  and  that  continuously  with  every 
change  of  temperature.  Another  experience 
was  in  connexion  with  galvanised  iron  pipes  for 
street  services,  and  a composition  pipe  for 
internal  services,  such  composition  being  formed 
in  a great  proportion  of  zinc.  Such  pipes  were 
used  over  a large  district  in  one  of  the  largest 
towns  in  the  United  States.  Sickness  prevailed 
in  that  district,  and  upon  analysis  metal  or  zinc 
poison  was  discovered  to  be  the  cause.  The  pipes 
were  all  exchanged  and  generally  replaced  by 
lead,  when  the  sickness  disappeared,  and  my  ex- 
perience teaches  me  that  galvanised  iron  or  zinc 
in  any  shape  is  dangerous  when  used  as  pipes, 
cisterns,  or  other  receptacle  of  water  to  be  used 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  many  times  have  I 
traced  the  slight  acid  flavour  of  drinking-water 
to  zinc  receptacles  of  same ; and  I think  their  rapid 
corrosion  is  sufficient  proof  of  their  dangerous  pro- 
perties, so  that  however  cheap  the  first  cost,  such 
pipes  may  ultimately  prove  very  dear  in  cases  of 
sickness  and  death  caused  thereby.  In  some 
towns  of  America  galvanised  iron  pipes  are  for- 
bidden to  be  need  from  sanitary  considerations, 
and  in  the  principal  towns  of  America  no  iron 
house-services  are  allowed  to  be  used,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  perishable  qualities.  Plain 
iron  pipes,  so  far  as  health  is  concerned,  are  nn- 
objectionable  as  to  their  poisonous  qualities,  but 
their  durability  is  short,  and  they  are  very  much 
more  subject  to  leakage  than  properly  fitted  lead 
pipes,  and  cause  much  more  trouble  to  repair,  as 
one  moment’s  thought  will  exhibit  to  a practical 
man.  A barst  in  a lead-pipe  makes  a very 
small  opening  in  the  pipe,  and  requires  but 
very  little  cutting  away  of  casing  or  floors  to 
make  a joint  ronnd  the  same,  althongh  it  takes 
a mechanic  to  do  it  properly;  whereas  when  an 
iron  pipe  bursts  it  generally  extends  a consider- 
able distance,  sometimes  to  the  whole  length  of 
the  seam,  and  even  if  it  extends  only  3 in.,  yon 
have  to  take  out  the  whole  length,  which  may  be 
a long  one,  and  often  gives  considerable  trouble 
in  catting  it  out  with  a hammer  and  cold  chisel, 
jarring  things  in  general : so  I claim  for  lead  in 
case  of  repair  all  the  advantage  it  deserves,  if 
a tinker  be  not  employed  thereon,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  with  lead,  and  very  generally  with  iron 
pipe  repairs.  Iron  pipes  possess  another  dis- 
advantage for  private  dwellings,  which  is  the 
noise  and  olatter  made  throughout  the  bouse 
when  any  of  the  cooks  are  shut  off  suddenly. 
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The  time  may  come  when,  with  a proper  coating, 
iron  pipes  may  be  more  advantageously  used 
than  at  present,  but  such  coating  must  possess 
an  affinity  for  the  iron  itself,  and  not  be  subject 
to  fracture  from  rigidity. 

As  to  the  use  of  oast-iron  for  soil-pipes  in 
private  houses  and  elsewhere,  I only  wonder  that 
a general  typhoid  fever  does  not  pervade  the 
town  throughout  from  causes  which  could  easily 
be  explained,  but  having  extended  my  paper 
considerably,  I will  reserve  the  soil-pipe  question 
to  another  time.  A.  S.  Chappell. 


GRANITE  IN  THE  WORKSHOP. 

Sir, — Your  interesting  description  of  granite 
working  in  Aberdeen  compels  me  to  think  that 
the  good  people  of  that  city  are  a little  behind 
the  age.  We  do  not  read  of  the  use  of  any  of 
those  machines  that  have  been  invented  during 
recent  years  for  catting  and  polishing  granite 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  many  of  which  were 
exhibited  at  Philadelphia  during  the  Centennial 
Exhibition. 

The  writer  of  your  article  speaks  of  a block  of 
granite  5 ft.  thick  requiring  twelve  months  to 
saw  it  into  slabs.  At  Philadelphia  one  inventor 
used  chilled  iron,  finely  divided,  instead  of  sand, 
under  a saw  of  soft  iron.  By  this  device,  granite 
was  sawn  at  the  rate  of  3 in,  or  4 in.  per  hour, 
and  at  small  expense,  the  waste  of  iron  being 
only  about  3 lb.  for  every  2 square  feet  of  sawing. 

With  this  machine,  therefore,  the  block  of 
granite  at  Aberdeen,  6 ft.  thick,  and  said  to 
require  twelve  months  to  cut  into  slabs,  would 
be  severed  in  a week. 

But  the  chief  feature  of  almost  all  the  machines 
was  the  use  of  the  Brazilian  diamond  as  the 
cutting  agent,  which  is  used  for  the  teeth  of 
saws  and  drills.  There  were  machines  for 
vertical  sawing  with  frame  and  for  circular 
sawing,  the  latter  predominatiag.  Most  varied 
were  the  mechanical  arrangements,  but  in  three 
main  points  all  united.  Every  saw-tooth  was 
topped  with  a diamond;  an  enormous  concen- 
tration of  power  and  velocity  was  employed; 
and,  lastly,  a deluge  of  water  ran  upon  the  point 
of  action  to  keep  down  the  temperature  and  to 
subdue  the  sparks.  Much  refined  iugenoity  was 
displayed  in  some  of  the  methods  devised  for 
setting  the  diamonds,  so  as  to  secure  them  in 
such  a thin  body  as  the  saw,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  them  a good  rear  support  quite  out 
of  the  cutting  surface  of  the  top.  The  saws 
were  about  6 ft.  in  diameter. 

A great  impression  was  made  by  the  steady, 
going  way  in  which  the  maohiuery  sliced  great 
masses  of  granite  and  stone  into  slabs  of  any 
thickness  in  an  hour  or  two.* 

I observe  that  the  steam  sand-blast  is  not 
approved  of  in  the  Aberdeen  shops.  As  yonr 
informant  remarked  “that  almost  as  much 
trouble  was  expended  in  dressing  up  the  work 
and  levelling  the  cutting  afterwards  as  would 
have  sufficed  to  out  the  work  by  hand  from  the 
beginning,”  I can  only  conclude  that  he  has  only 
seen  the  process  tried  in  a rough  way,  and  that 
he  will  probably  change  his  opinion  if  he  reads 
your  report  (February  20,  1875)  ofMr.  Newton’s 
lecture  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  H.  T. 


Street  Improvements  in  Iiiverpool.— 
At  a special  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Town 
Council,  there  was  a long  debate  on  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  street  improvements. 
The  net  coat  of  these  improvements,  after 
deducting  upwards  of  300,0002.  (the  value  of 
surplus  land),  is  estimated  at  1,086,0452.  A 
report  submitted  by  the  town  clerk  dealt  with 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  necessary  powers 
should  be  obtained  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  a 
provisional  order.  Alderman  Samuelson  moved 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate  on  the  ground 
that  the  present  time  was  inexpedient  for  dis- 
posing of  a matter  involving  so  heavy  an  expen- 
diture. The  motion  was  negatived  by  forty-two 
to  five  votes.  The  next  subject  was  the  town 
clerk’s  report,  which,  after  diecusaion,  was 
adopted  by  thirty-three  to  fourteen.  The 
council  afterwards  proceeded  to  consider  the 
several  improvements.  The  recommendation 
relating  to  the  high-level  bridge  in  William 
Brown-street,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is 
227,7862.,  was  referred  back.  Proposals  for 
widening  Roe-street  (32,9342.),  Byrom-street 
(79,6252.),  and  Dale-street  and  Whitechapel 
(41,1802.)  were  agreed  to. 

* The  first  cost  of  one  of  these  machines  would  soon  be 

returned  at  Aberdeen  in  the  saving  of  time  and  labour  at 
present  incurred. 
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THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  AND 
HE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  AS  ART.TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — Knowing  the  exaggerated  valne  which  is 
3t  Qpon  the  possession  of  a National  Gallery  and 
f a Mnseum  of  Antiquities  by  the  British  pnblio, 
ne  would  expect  to  find  those  institutions  re- 
arded  as  the  chief  art-training  schools  of  the 
letropolis,  and  as  such  having  professors  at- 
iohed  to  them  to  direct  the  stadents’  studies. 
Int  one  is  astonished  to  find  that  in  those  two 
hief  depositories  of  ancient  art  the  art-stndent 
as,  from  their  very  first  establishment,  been 
ntirely  left  to  his  own  devices.  This  appears 
j me  to  be  a most  wonderful  piece  of  incon- 
istenoy.  Not  that  I by  any  means  attach  the 
ame  importance  to  snch  collections  of  works  of 
rt  as  dilettayiti,  who  believe  them  to  be  abso. 
itely  necessary  to  the  development  of  an 
Inglish  school  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Such 
Qstitutions  are  doubtless  delightful  resorts  for 
■he  cultured,  splendid  repertories  for  the  copyist, 
Ind  excellent  foundations  for  art-training  schools, 
jlut  to  thoroughly  utilise  them  for  the  latter  pur- 
ifose  there  should  be  masters  of  painting  and 
ionlpture  appointed  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
'.rt-students  who  frequent  them.  We  have,  at 
,n  enormous  expense,  brought  Greece  and  Italy 
o our  very  doors  only  to  neglect  the  true  hus- 
mndry  of  such  possessions,  and  to  complain  of  a 
canty  harvest.  W.  C.  T. 


HENNING’S  CASTS  OF  THE  ELGIN 
MARBLES. 

SiK,— I have  read  the  letters  in  the  Builder 
vith  some  interest,  as  I have  often  spoken  of 
Penning,  and  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining 
lU  the  dies,  not  only  of  the  Elgin  Marbles, 
mt  also  of  Raffaelle’s  cartoons.  The  Transfigu- 
•ation,  &o.,  at  the  house  of  my  friend.  Dr. 
iloOscar,  who  was  most  intimately  connected 
vith  the  deceased  artist,  and  who  was  in  con- 
lequence  fortunately  enabled  at  his  death  to 
lave  the  dies  from  being  scattered,  and  probably 
lestroyed.  The  whole  set  now  in  his  possession 
tre  most  exquisitely  engraved  on  fine  slate  slabs, 
ks  mentioned  by  your  last  correspondent,  and 
’epreeent  the  patient  labour  of  many  years. 

They  are  all  rendered  with  troth  and  vigour, 
ks  well  as  with  perfect  finish,  and  form  a valuable 
xposition  of  what  should  be  considered  a 
lational  work.  I only  remember  seeing  one  or 
wo  sets  at  our  schools  of  ait,  none  of  which 
hould  rightly  be  without  a set,  though  these 
vonld  be  now  diflBcult  to  procure,  as  they  were 
mblished  so  many  years  ago. 

R.  Stark  Wilkinson. 


LIFTS  IN  LAMBETH  INFIRMARY. 

The  lifts  in  this  building  were  made  and  fixed 
)y  Messrs.  Waygood  & Co.  Three  are  tc  take 
ip  the  patients  in  their  beds,  an  attend- 
int  going  with  them,  and  these  are  also  used 
looasionally  to  take  np  a number  of  dinners; 
)nt  there  is  another  lift  in  connexion  with  the 
lining-room  that  is  specially  intended  forbring- 
Dg  up  the  food  from  the  kitchen.  The  three 
led.lifts  are  fixed  in  the  well-hole  of  the  stair- 
case; they  are  made  very  strong  but  light,  in 
irder  not  to  obstruct  more  light  than  possible, 
fhe  cages  are  7 ft.  by  3 ft.  6 in.  in  the  clear. 
3y  the  old  method,  a patient  being  brought  to 
he  infirmary  or  hospital  must  be  carried  up 
lights  of  stairs  at  considerable  pain  and 
)ften  injury,  whereas  in  this  case,  the  patient 
n his  bed  is  placed  in  tbe  cage,  and  the 
ittendant  who  goes  in  with  him,  by  pulling  the 
lading  rope,  is  able  to  raise  them  both  to  tbe 
•equired  landing,  and  by  a break-rope  keep  the 
cage  at  a standstill  till  the  patient  is  removed. 
Dhese  lifts  have  a patent  safety  apparatus,  of 
pod  construction. 

The  food-lift  is  double,  so  that  as  one  box  is  np 
jeing  emptied,  the  one  below  is  being  filled,  and 
leing  oapaoioQS,  strong,  and  well  fitted,  will 
mswer  well  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 


FLATS. 

Sir, — We  constantly  hear  that  when  there  is 
k real  demand  for  any  article  of  manufacture 
he  supply  soon  meets  it.  But  iu  the  case  of 
lats  this  rule  has  not  held  good.  For  the  past 
ive  or  six  years  I,  and  many  persons  of  my 
koquaintance,  have  sought  in  vain  for  apart- 
uents  built  ou  this  system,  not  in  the  morasses 
>f  Westminster  and  Pimlico,  bub  on  the  healthy 
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hills  of  Bayswater,  Will  no  enterprising  reader 
of  the  Builder  take  np  the  question  ? I shall  be 
happy  to  send  him  the  names  of  my  friends  who 
want  fiats,  and  I think  common  sense  will 
assure  him  of  a good  return  for  his  outlay. 
Mr.  Daw,  though  his  flats  are  in  a stable  lane, 
has  never,  I believe,  had  any  difficulty  in  finding 
respeotable  tenants.  Let  me  Bue:gest  such  sites 
as  may  be  fonnd  at  the  corner  of  Exhibition-road, 
in  Seymour-plaoe  or  Nntford-plaoe,  Edgware- 
road,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Connaught- 
square.  Paterfamilias. 


THE  MASONS’  STRIKE. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  ” C.  B.,  One  of  the  Depu- 
tation  of  Masons,”  requires  some  reply,  which, 
by  your  leave,  I will  make  as  short  as  possible. 
“ C.  B.”  says  that  there  can  be  no  diffioolty  in 
the  masons  working  different  hours  from  brick- 
layers and  others,  because  plumbers  have  always 
worked  different  hours.  I think  any  person  of 
common  sense  will  at  once  see  there  is  nothing 
in  such  an  argument.  Plumbers  have  no  work 
in  connexion  with  masons,  and  the  well-known 
reason  of  plumbers  being  allowed  shorter  hours 
is  the  UDhealchiuess  of  their  employment,  they 
being  always  constrained  to  work  in  a stooping 
cramped  position,  and  liable  to  inhale  the  fumes 
of  molten  metal. 

The  next  fallacy  of  “ C.  B.”  arises  from  his 
mixing  np  the  trades  of  carpenters  and  [joiners. 
Carpenters  at  work  in  open  buildings  must  of 
necessity  work  the  same  hours  as  bricklayers, 
plasterers,  &o.  The  joiner  has,  as  "C.  B.” 
states,  a nice  warm  shop  to  work  in,  and  so  is 
nnaffeoted  by  weather  or  darkness. 

“ C.  B.”  denies  the  assertion  that  a skilful 
mason  is  made  to  eke  out  his  time  so  as  not  to 
surpass  the  idle  and  unskilfnl,  and  asks,  can  a 
Master  Builder  point  out  any  rule  in  our  book 
to  that  effect  ? In  reply,  I say  that  the  book  in 
question  is  not  available  for  the  masters  to  see ; 
and  if  it  were,  tbe  chances  are  that  no  snob  rule 
would  be  found.  Bat  the  practice  is  as  I have 
stated,  and  many  ioetauoes  can  be  given  of  the 
masons  striking  because  the  master  wished  to 
test  the  amount  of  a man’s  work  by  measuring  it. 

The  last  matter  referred  to  is  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  Masons’  Union  at  the  course  the 
master  builders  have  adopted  in  seeking  men 
from  abroad,  being  unable  to  get  them  at  home  ; 
and  to  this  I reply  that  the  masters  had  no  other 
reasonable  course  open  to  them. 

“C.  B.”  also  deplores  the  fact  of  many  hundreds 
of  men  being  compelled  to  subsist  on  tbe  strike 
pay  of  ISs.  per  week.  In  this  I heartily  agree 
with  him.  I know  a man  with  nine  children  who 
is  starving  on  that  allowance  {his  large  family 
having  made  it  impossible  to  save  much),  and 
yet  that  man  might  be  earning  his  lO^d.  per 
hour  as  fixer  if  the  Union  would  allow  him  to 
work  for  his  old  employers. 

A Master  Builder. 


TREATMENT  OP  BUILDERS. 

Sir, — I readintheBuilder Juatitia’s”  remarks 
on  the  treatment  of  builders,  and  hope  the  power- 
ful aid  of  your  columns  will  for  ever  stop  such 
occurrences.  I assure  you  some  architects  have 
much  to  answer  for  hereafter.  My  husband  com- 
pletely  lost  his  health  under  similar  treatment. 
The  terrible  suspense  and  anxiety  was  too  much 
for  him,  aud  eventnally,  to  save  us  from  ruin,  he 
was  compelled  to  part  with  property  at  a sacri- 
fice to  meet  his  payments.  It  was  truly  dis- 
tressing, meanwhile,  to  see  his  health  gradually 
sinking.  Jnstice  overtook  the  Stauntons,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  architects  may  thus  kill 
builders  by  mental  torture  with  impunity. 

M.  D. 


FIREPROOF  WOOD. 

Sin, — In  your  issue  of  October  3 Rh  allusion  is  made  to 
the  fire  at  Inverary  Castle,  damage  estimated  at  15,0001. 
or  20,000L 

Do  you  know  any  oontraotora  who  make  timber  fire- 
proof?  I see  in  the  “Year-Book  nf  Facts”  for  1877, 
page  181,  wood  can  be  made  both  fireproof  and  damp- 
proof.  If  the  process  be  not  too  expensive  it  la  very  de- 
sirable it  should  come  into  general  use ; in  fact,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  try  it  in  some  building  operations  we  intend 
to  commence  shortly.  P.  Winnows. 


A Park  for  Lancaster. — Mr.  Alderman 
Williamson,  of  Lancaster,  baa  offered  to  buy 
forty  acres  of  land  on  Lancaster  Moor,  and  to 
give  10,0001.  to  convert  tbe  space  into  a public 
park.  The  Town  Oounoil  accepted  the  offer. 
Mr.  Williamson  is  stated  to  have  served  his 
apprenticeship  as  a house-painter. 
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MANCHESTER  CORPORATION 
GASWORKS. 

On  the  10th  ult.  the  corner  stone  of  the  new 
gasworks  which  the  Manchester  City  Conncil 
about  eighteen  mouths  ago  resolved  to  erect 
near  Philips  Park,  was  laid  with  some  ceremony. 
Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  undertaking 
may  be  formed  when  we  state  that  the  site 
embraces  an  area  of  thirty-nine  acres,  as  com- 
pared with  eight  acres  occupied  by  the  Gaythoru 
station,  and  about  nine  by  that  at  Rocbdale-road ; 
and  that  the  total  cost  of  the  works,  including 
land,  is  estimated  at  nearly  8OO,O0OZ.,  whilst  the 
value  of  the  land,  buildings,  and  apparatus  at 
Gaythorn  is  put  down  at  16-1,7131.,  that  of  Roch- 
dale-road  station  at  225,451Z.  The  new  works, 
wbencomplete,are  expected  toproduoe  20,000,000 
enbio  feet  of  gas  in  twenty-four  hoars  against 

6.000. 000  at  Rochdale-road  station,  and  4.760,000 
at  Gaythorn.  There  will  be  four  gasholders  at 
Bradford.road,  capable  of  containing  altogether 

7.000. 000  cable  feet  of  gas,  against  4,547,000 
stored  in  five  holders  at  Rochdale-road,  and 
3,093,130  in  the  six  at  Gaythorn.  Tho  works 
are  being  built  in  four  sections,  each  of  which  is 
to  be  complete  in  itself  and  capable  of  prodneieg 

5.000. 000  oubio  feet  of  gas  per  day.  The  first  of 
these  sections  is  now  in  hand. 

When  the  entire  works  are  complete  the 
corporation  will  be  able  to  manufacture  upwards 
of  30,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day.  About 
350  men  are  at  present  at  work,  and  the  opera- 
tions are  being  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  river  wall,  which  is  intended  to 
protect  the  works  from  any  possible  damage  by 
an  overflow  of  the  Medlook,  is  nearly  completed, 
and  has  cost  upwards  of  20,0001. 

The  whole  of  the  works  are  from  designs  by 
Messrs.  Mangnall  & Littlewoods,  of  Manchester, 
and  will  be  carried  ont  by  the  executors  of  the 
late  Edward  Johnson,  to  whom  the  contract 
was  let. 


GRAVING  DOCK. 

On  Wednesday,  17th  nit,,  the  centre  stone  of 
the  invert  for  the  new  graving-dock  now  in 
course  of  oonstruotion  for  Messrs.  R.  & H.  Green, 
of  Blackwall,  was  laid  with  the  usual  ceremony. 
Messrs.  Baker  & Son  are  the  oontraotora  for 
these  works,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Chapman  engineer 
for  the  contractors. 

Tbe  dock  is  410  ft.  long,  and  64  fc.  wide  at  the 
entrance;  the  depth  at  centre  is  29  ft.  6 iu. 
below  the  coping,  and  24  ft.  below  high  water. 
The  side  walls  are  of  concrete  faced  with  ordi- 
nary granite  pitching.  There  is  a depth  of  14  fr. 
of  lias  concrete  under  the  walls  and  bottom  of 
the  dock,  founded  on  the  blue  day. 


THE  LONDON  BUILDING  TRADES. 

The  Masnjis. — On  the  25th  ult.  the  operative 
masons  on  strike  held  a meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  present  position  of  the  dis- 
pnte.  Mr.  Broadhurst,  the  chairman,  said  large 
importations  of  foreign  workmen  had  recently 
been  made.  These  men  had  been  engaged  on 
the  Law  Courts  alone.  The  strike  committee 
were  a week  or  two  ago  informed  that  a larg ^ 
number  of  American  masons  were  coming  over 
to  oppose  them.  This  would  have  been  a serious 
blow,  but  it  appeared  that  the  agent  who  engaged 
tbe  Americans  said  that  there  bad  been  a strike, 
but  it  was  now  over.  However,  the  men  found 
out  on  the  voyage  the  true  state  of  affairs, 
appointed  a committee,  and  now  fifty-two  ont 
of  the  fifty.eight  Americans  had  volnntariiy 
signed  tho  strike-roll,  and  were  going  to  take 
the  part  of  the  operative  masons  in  dispute. 

Sixty  masons  have  arrived  from  America  per 
steamer  Elysia,  and  on  landing  at  Gravesend 
they  were  met  by  a deputation  from  tho  Master 
Builders’  Association,  and  conveyed  by  special 
steamer  to  the  Temple  Pier,  immediately  oppo- 
site  the  Temple  Buildings,  where  some  of  them 
have  since  been  employed  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Booth, 
the  contractor.  When  the  works  stopped  iu 
July  last,  eighty  masons  turned  out,  the  job 
being  about  half-finished. 

After  the  newly-arrived  Americana  had  par- 
taken of  dinner  a meeting  took  place  at  the 
Snssex  Hotel,  which  was  addressed  by  several 
of  the  masters  and  men.  Mr.  Booth  informed 
the  men  that  there  was  plenty  of  work  for 
them  to  do,  and  they  could  work  either  nine, 
ten,  or  even  twelve  hours  per  day  if  they  chose. 
They  could  work  as  long  as  they  liked.  With 
respect  to  the  works  in  progress  in  this  country, 
there  were  many  which  would  take  three  or  four 
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years  to  6niah,  and  any  one  of  those  present 
ooold  earn  lOOZ.  a year  for  that  period. 

It  is  stated  that  in  America  several  hundreds 
of  masons  are  engaged,  and  will  shortly  arrive 
to  fill  up  the  large  works  in  this  country. 

At  the  New  Law  Courts  matters  remain  as 
they  were.  The  whole  of  the  sixty  foreigners 
take  their  meals  inside  the  premises,  and  the 
Germans  only  leave  at  night.  A huge  canteen 
has  been  set  up  in  the  basement  of  these  large 
buildings,  and  Messrs.  Boss,  of  Netley,  have 
been  engaged  to  supply  the  men  with  their  meals. 

Forty-three  German  masons  arrived  at  Vic- 
toria Station  on  Tuesday,  and  were  conveyed 
direct  to  the  works  of  the  New  Law  Courts,  upon 
which  they  were  engaged  on  Wednesday. 

On  Saturday  evening  a crowded  meeting  of 
the  masons  of  London,  nnionista  and  non- 
unionists,  was  held  at  Cambridge  Hall,  Newman, 
street,  Oxford-street.  Mr.  Broadhnrst,  who  was 
elected  chairman,  commenced  by  asking  bis 
brother  masons  to  be  more  than  usually  careful 
in  observing  order,  and,  referring  to  the  alleged 
outrage  upon  the  foreign  workmen  in  the  streets 
of  London,  he,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  de- 
clared that  no  one  connected  with  the  strike  had 
committed  the  outrage.  In  the  course  of  a long 
speech  he  congratulated  the  men  on  strike,  amid 
loud  cheers,  that  fifty-two  out  of  the  fifty. eight 
Americans  who  had  arrived  the  previous  day 
had  joined  the  Union.  Mr.  Nisbet  read  a pro- 
posed  memorial  to  the  Home  Secretary  with 
respect  to  the  adverse  action  of  the  police 
towards  the  masons.  The  memorial  prayed  the 
Home  Secretary  to  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made, 
as  at  present  the  protection  of  the  police,  which 
should  be  given  to  all  alike,  was  beiog  used  in  a 
manner  to  provoke  a breach  of  the  peace.  The 
memorial  was  unanimously  adopted. 

At  Bow.gtreet  Police-court  on  Saturday,  Mr. 
Besley,  barrister,  applied  to  Mr.  Flowers  for  a 
summons  against  Mr.  G.  W.  Booth,  of  24,  Bed- 
ford-street,  Covent-garden,  under  the  following 
circumstances: — He  said  that  his  application 
arose  out  of  the  masons’  strike,  and  that  he 
applied  on  behalf  of  four  masons,  oilizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  had  been  induced  to  come  to 
this  country,  for  a summons  against  Mr.  Booth 
for  unlawful  detention.  The  complainants  were 
engaged  at  New  Yoik  by  Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird, 
a L^ndon  builder,  and  secretary  of  the  Master 
Builders’  Association,  to  work  in  London  for  him 
for  six  months,  under  a printed  contract,  where- 
by  they  were  to  receive  yd.  per  hour.  The  men 
had  also  signed  a supplemental  agreement, 
which  he  had  not  seen,  bub  according  to  which 
he  believed  the  men  agreed  to  pay  back  their 
passage-money  by  instalments,  and  allowed  Mr. 
Bird  to  retain  their  tools  for  six  months.  Mr. 
Besley  then  stated  that  on  arriving  at  Gravesend 
the  men  were  met  by  Mr.  Booth,  who  brought 
them  to  London.  They  asked  him  if  he  were 
Mr.  Bird,  and  he  said  “ No,”  and  added  that  Mr. 
Bird  had  nob  got  any  work  for  them,  and  that 
they  were  to  woik  for  him.  After  two  days’ 
rest  they  went  on  Friday  morning  to  some  work 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Booth,  on  the  Thames 
Embankment.  They  asked  if  it  were  Mr.  Bird’s 
job,  and  on  being  answered  in  the  negative, 
demanded  their  tools,  which  Mr.  Booth’s  foreman, 
Mr.  Besley  alleged,  re  need  to  give  up.  Having 
read  the  printed  agreement  made  by  the  men 
with  Mr.  Bird,  and  read  the  section  under  which 
the  summons  was  applied  for,  Mr.  Besley  asked 
that  a summons  might  be  issued  for  unlawful 
detention.  Mr.  Flowers  granted  the  application. 

The  Strike  Committee  agents  were  busily  en- 
gaged  on  the  80th  nit.  as  it  became  known  that 
a nnmber  of  workmen  from  Canada  were  on  the 
way  to  London.  A “look-out”  for  them  was 
accordingly  arranged  among  the  pickets.  The 
men  were  engaged  by  the  agent  acting  for  Mr. 
S.  G.  Bird,  of  the  Masters’  Association,  at  Mon. 
Ireal,  and  left  Quebec  on  the  20Lh  ult.  in  the 
Moravian  steamer,  of  the  Allan  line.  The  party 
numbered  thirty-eight.  When  they  signed  the 
contract  as  masons  and  sfcone-ontters,  to  serve  in 
this  country  for  at  least  sir  months,  they  were 
informed  that  a dispute  existed  in  the  building 
trade,  bnt  it  is  said  that  no  mention  was  made  of 
a strike,  and  the  men  readily  consented  to  the 
proposed  terms.  On  reaching  Londonderry,  how- 
ever, a pitot  came  alongside  the  Moravian,  and 
shouted  “A  strike  in  London!”  This  was  the 
first  intimation  they  bad  of  what  was  going  on, 
but  after  some  warm  discuBaion  they  agreed 
almost  to  a man  to  go  to  work.  They  were 
lauded  at  Liverpool  on  Monday  night,  and  left  b; 
the  10'40  p.m.  train,  via  the  Midland  line,  alight- 
ing at  Kentish-town  on  Tnesday  morning.  Omni- 
buses  were  there  in  waiting  for  them,  and  they 


were  taken  to  Fetter.lane,  Fleet-street,  where 
breakfast  and  dinner  were  provided  for  them. 
The  men  were  to  have  transferred  their  services 
to  Messrs.  Dove  Brothers,  of  Islington,  who  have 
several  new  churches  in  course  of  construction, 
and  with  the  proposals  made  by  that  firm  the 
Canadian  masons  expressed  themselves  perfectly 
satisfied.  As  the  day  advanced  the  men  with 
their  tools  disappeared  gradually,  until  on  Tqof. 
day  evening,  according  to  the  Daily  Keivs,  there 
was  only  one  man  remaining  at  the  White  Horse 
out  of  the  thirty-eight  fresh  arrivals.  Where  the 
remainder  had  gone  could  not  be  ascertained. 
Messrs.  Dove  Brothers  are  said  to  have  paid  the 
passage  money  in  each  case.  There  are,  it  is 
understood,  large  numbers  of  unemployed  masons 
in  Canada,  and  another  contingent  of  them  is 
expected  to  arrive  soon. 

Several  of  the  German  masons  engaged  at  the 
Law  Courts  were  not  forthcoming  again  on  Tues- 
day. On  Tuesday  morning  some  members  of 
the  Masons’  Strike  Commit.t6e  went  down  to  the 
Docks,  and  saw  off  eleven  German  masons  who 
had  been  working  at  the  New  Law  Courts,  and 
who  were  returning  to  their  own  country  through 
the  assistance  afforded  them  by  a German  Society 
in  Loudon,  and  aided  to  some  extent  by  the 
Strike  Committee,  Seven  Italians  engaged  npon 
the  New  Law  Coarts  works  waited,  on  Tues- 
day morning,  on  the  Strike  Committee,  and 
asked  their  aid  to  reborn  to  their  own  land. 
They  represented  to  the  committee  that  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  their  treatment,  and 
desired  to  return  to  Italy,  bub  were  unable  to  do 
so  through  want  of  money.  The  committee  did 
not  consider  the  applicants  to  be  qualified 
masons,  therefore  were  unable  to  make  any  grant . 
towards  helping  them  homewards. 

“ A.  H.”  writes  to  say  that,  owing  to  the 
present  strike,  the  whole  of  the  stonework  in- 
tended to  be  put  into  the  Government  Post-office 
Savings  Bank,  Queen  Victoria-street,  has  been 
cancelled,  and  cement  dressings  are  to  be  used 
instead.  Thus  the  woiking  of  a 15.000Z.  job  is 
lost  to  the  masons.  What  if  this  system  should 
be  adopted  everywhere  ? 

The  Joiners. — An  adjourned  general  delegate 
meeting  of  the  London  carpenters  and  joiners 
was  held  on  the  26tb  nit.  at  the  Spread  Eagle 
Tavern,  Tottenham. conrt-road.  Mr.  C.  Burton, 
presided.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  con- 
sider what  action  should  be  taken  in  reference 
to  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting, 
asking  the  employers  for  an  increase  of  Id.  per 
hour,  and  a reduction  of  working. hours. 

Mr.  Foster  moved  the  following  resolution  : — 
“That  we  solicit  our  employers  for  an  advance 
of  Id.  per  hour  on  our  present  rate  of  wages — 
viz.,  from  9J.  to  lOJ.,  and  a reduction  of  working- 
hours  from  fifty-two  hours  and  a half  to  fifty 
hours  per  week  ; and  that  an  effort  be  now  made 
to  settle  the  question  by  conference,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  resolution  carried  at  the  settlement 
of  our  movement  in  1872.” 

Mr.  Gowland  moved,  as  an  amendment,  “ That, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  present  is  not 
a fit  time  to  ask  for  an  advance  of  wages  or  a 
reduction  of  working-hours.”  After  consider- 
able disenssioD,  the  amendment  was  put,  and 
received  ten  votes.  The  resolution  was  then 
put,  fifty.four  bands  being  raised  in  its  favour. 
The  chairman  declared  the  resolntion  carried. 

Jlr.  Nightingale  proposed,  and  Mr.  Try 
seconded  the  next  resolution: — “That  we,  the 
delegates  present,  record  our  confidence  in  the 
United  Trade  Committee,  and  hereby  empower 
them  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  resolution  on  our 
behalf.”  The  resolution  was  nltimately  carried. 


VAEIORUM. 

“ Mirth”  is  the  title  of  a new  humorous 
sixpenny  monthly  just  now  commenced  by 
Messrs.  Tinsley.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron, 
and  the  first  number  contains  oontribations  from 
Mr.  J.  R.  Planche  (Introductory  Ode),  Mr.  J. 
Albery,  Mr.  E.  L.  Blanchard,  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala, 
Mr.  R.  Reece,  Mr.  H.  S.  Leigh,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  Mr.  J.  Hollingshead,  Mr.  G.  Turner, 
and  the  Editor.  If  this  can  be  kept  up,  sne- 
cesa  is  assured,  though  we  are  bound  to  say 
some  of  the  present  contributions  are  feeble 
enough.  The  introductory  ode,  however,  is  itself 
worth  all  the  money,  aud  when  the  author  in- 
vokes Thoiaas  Hood  as, — 

" Bi»at  bumorist ! Beneath  thy  wildest  fun 
The  kindliest  current  flows  of  human  feeling, 

AYhile  splitting  sides  with  some  outrageous  pun, 

Into  our  hearts  insidiously  stealing 

By  tropes  which  seem  intended  but  to  tickle  us, 

Eitrecticg  the  sablime  from  the  ridiculous,’’ — 

he  strikes  the  key-note  which  should  regnlats 


the  productions  of  the  rest  of  the  composers.-  — 
As  to  the  increase  of  the  value  of  land  in  rural 
districts  of  England,  the  Leisure  Hour  gives  the 
following  note  : — “In  the  churchyard  of  Claver. 
don,  a village  in  Warwickshire,  is  a monument 
to  one  John  Matthews,  who  died  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  leaving  land  in  the  pariah  in  trust 
to  defray  the  cost  of  necessary  repairs  or  enlarge* 
ment  of  Claverdon  Church.  From  time  to  time 
the  rental  of  the  estate  has  been  inscribed  on 
one  side  of  the  monument.  It  is  a pity  that 
there  are  such  long  gaps  in  the  record,  but,  im- 
perfect as  it  is,  this  table  is  of  great  interest  as 
showing  the  rise  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  laud  in  the  last  two  centuries  and  a half. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  a noble  is  one-tbird 
of  a pound  sterling.  The  table  is  as  follows  : — 


1617  

1707  

...  £12 

1825  

...  £78 

1868  

,..£130.” 

The  Garden  oontiones 

its  iesue  of  coloured 

illustrations  of  fiowers,  and 

well  maintains  its 

character  in  other  respects. Cassell's  National 

Portrait  Qallcry  condenses  what  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  as  to  the  Whitworth  Scholarships: — 
“ Mr.  Whitworth  was  created  a baronet  in 
October,  1869,  and  in  the  same  year  fonnded  the 
Whitworth  Scholarships,  for  the  assistance  and 
encouragement  of  young  atudents  of  mechanical 
and  engineering  science.  In  the  previous  year — 
March  18th,  1868,— Mr.  Whitworth  wrote  to  Mr. 
Disraeli,  stating  that  it  was  his  desire  to  promote 
the  engineering  and  mechanical  industry  of  this 
country  by  founding  thirty  scholarships,  of  the 
annual  value  of  lOOL  each,  to  be  applied  for  the 
further  instruotioD  of  young  men,  natives  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  selected  by  open  competition 
for  their  intelligence  and  proficiency  in  the 
theory  and  practioa  of  mechanics  and  its 
cognate  sciences.  He  proposed  that  these 
scholarships  should  be  tenable,  on  conditions 
to  be  defined  by  a deed  of  trust  regulating  the 
administration  of  the  endowment  fund,  during 
bis  life,  and  that  thereafter  the  management  of 
that  fund,  sabjeot  to  the  conditions  specified 
therein,  should  vest  in  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  or  other  minister  of  public  instruction 
forthe  time  being.  Mr.  Whitworth’s  munificent 
proposal  was  considered  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  her  Majesty’s  Most  Honourable 
Privy  Council  on  Education,  and  he  received  a 
letter  from  their  lordships,  in  which  they 
accepted  his  generons  offer.  . . . The  princely 
nature  of  Mr.  Whitworth’s  gift  will  be  at  once 
apparent  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  a sura 
amoonting  to  nearly  100,OOOZ.  most  be  invested 
in  order  to  produce  the  funds  necessary  for 
maintaining  the  scholarships  of  3,OOOZ,  per 
annum  ; whilst  the  benefit  thus  conferred  on  the 
cause  of  mechanical  soionoe  is  simply  incal- 
culable, Nob  only  for  a generation,  bnt  for 
ever,  are  these  sobolarsbips  intended  to  exist; 
and  the  name  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  will  be 
held  in  veneration  by  grateful  atudents  long 
after  the  memory  of  many  other  equally  eminent 

contemporaries  has  died  away.” -The  Christ-' 

mas  Annual  of  Once  a Week  will  be  from  the 
pen  of  G.  Manville  Fenn,  author  of  “ Ship, 
Ahoy  ! ” &o.,  and,  under  the  title  of  “ Hush- 
a-bye,  Baby,”  will  deal  with  the  “ little 
strangers,”  welcomed  and  nnwelcomed,  in  our 
midst.  j 


STAINED  GLASS.  4 

Sianto7i.on~reak  (Derbyshire). — At  Stanton- 
on-Peak  Church  a new  east  window  has  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  Camm,  Brothers,  of  Smeth- 
wick and  Birmingham,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Thornhill 
Gill,  and  which  was  unveiled  on  the  28th  ult.  It 
contains  the  subject  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  a 
canopied  base  running  through  the  four  lights, 
and  above  a large  subject  of  our  Lord’s  Baptism, 
surmounted  by  a canopy.  In  the  tracery  are 
emblems  of  the  Lamb,  tte  Dove,  and  the  Holy 
Trinity.  The  donor  has  also  presented  com. 
munioD-rails  and  gates  of  brass. 

Yardlei/. — In  the  parish  church  of  Yardley, 
Warwickshire,  Messrs.  Camm,  Brothers,  have 
recently  erected  a memorial  window  to  the  late 
Mrs.  Simcox,  of  Hall  • green,  representing 
Christiana  entering  the  valley  and  river  of 
Death. 

Percy  2Iain.  — A stained-glass  window  has 
just  been  placed  in  St.  John’s  Church,  Percy 
Main,  by  the  vicar  and  his  sisters,  in  memory  of 
their  parents.  The  window  is  Early  English  in 
character,  and  the  sabjeot  is“  Christ  bearing  his 
Cross  on  his  Way  to  Calvary.”  The  vicar  has 
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also  contributed  four  small  windows  in  the  west 
end  of  the  ohorch.  The  whole  of  the  work  was 
designed  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Bagnley 
Newcastle. 

Che8t€r.le-SWeet.—T!h6  old  parish  church  of 
Chester. le.  Street  has  just  received  a new 
painted  window,  the  gift  of  Colonel  Johnson. 
In  1850,  the  pariah  raised  subscriptions  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  the  east  window  with  stained 
glass,  and  the  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Wailes. 
The  advancement  in  the  art  of  painting  on 
glass  since  that  time,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
several  very  fine  painted  windows  have  lately 
been  icserted,  made  it  desirable  (says  the 
Newcastle  Courant)  to  have  a new  east  window. 
Col.  Johnson  at  once  offered  to  defray  the  cost, 
and  the  work  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Clayton  <fc 
Bell,  of  London.  The  window  consists  of  four 
main  lights,  surmounted  with  traoery  ; the  apex 
consists  of  a doable  trefoil  light.  This  contains 
the  figure  of  the  Saviour,  surmounted  by  traoery. 
Each  of  the  four  lights  is  divided  into  an  npper 
and  lower.  The  north  light  contains  the  Annnn- 
oiation,  or  the  angel  appearing  to  the  Virgin. 
The  next  light  contains  the  Nativity.  The  third 
light  depicts  the  visit  of  the  wise  men.  The 
fonrth  light  contains  the  “ Presentation  in  the 
Temple."  The  four  lower  lights  illustrate  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  St.  Cuthbert,  one  of  the 
patron  saints  of  the  ohnroh, 

Chagford. — A stained-glass  window  has  last 
been  erected  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  parish 
church,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  John  and 
Susanna  Berry,  by  their  danghters,  Elizabeth  L. 
Cox  and  Susan  Bovey.  The  subjeot  is  "Christ 
blessing  little  Children.”  The  artist  is  Mr.  W.  H. 
O’Connor. 

Bath  Abbey.— A new  stained-glaes  window  bas 
been  placed  in  the  Abbey  Cburob,  Bath,  by  Mr. 
Brooke,  of  Hampstead. heath,  in  memory  of  bis 
parants.  The  new  window  is  on  the  east  side  of 
the  south  transept,  and  is  by  Messrs.  Ward  & 
Hughes,  of  London,  who  have  snpplied  one  or 
two  others  to  this  ohurob.  The  traoery  con. 
tains  representations  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  the 
centre  light  showing  our  Lord  blessing  little 
children,  and  the  other  four  lights  various  acts 
of  mercy.  In  each  of  the  four  lights  there  are 
two  subjeots.  

COMPETITIONS. 

Stafford  Marlcet. — There  were  thirteen  sots  of 
plans  sent  in,  out  of  which  two  were  selected  by 
the  Markets  Committee  to  bring  before  tue 
Council  for  deciding  as  to  the  award  of  pre- 
miums— first,  751.  j second,  251.,  as  per  advertise- 
ment. The  two  plans  selected  by  the  committee, 
after  many  hours’  examination,  as  being  the  two 
best,  and  of  almost  equal  merit,  were  " A.  B.  C." 
(Messrs.  Beaumont  & Bare,  Corporation-etreet, 
Manchester),  and  "Staffordshire  Knot”  (Mr.  N. 
Joyce,  Stafford).  These  were  placed  before  the 
whole  Council  to  decide  as  to  first  and  second  ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  the  Council  took  their  own 
course,  aud  " Mark  Well,”  with  a device  (Mr. 
T.  Chalmers,  Stafford),  was  ultimately  decided 
upon  as  being  entitled  to  the  second  premium, 
" Staffordshire  Knot”  being  placed  first. 

Southport  Covered  Markets. — Tdo  Markets 
Committee  have  recommended  to  the  Connell 
that  in  their  opinion  the  design  bearing  motto 
" Regardez-moi”  is  entic,led  to  the  premium  of 
1001.}  "Sanitas”  to  the  seoond,  or  501.;  and 
" Experieulia  Docet  ” the  third,  or  25i.  The 
sealed  envelopes  oontainieg  the  authors*  names 
will  not  be  opened  until  after  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Council.  Much  dissatisfaction  is  expressed 
at  the  way  in  wbioh  this  competition  has  been 
oonduoted.  Two  of  the  competitors, — "One  of 
the  Selected,”  and  " Honesty  the  Best  Policy,” — 
write  to  the  Southport  Daily  News  describing  the 
competition  as  "a  complete  farce,”  and  allege 
that  the  seoreoy  supposed  to  insure  fair  play  has 
been  abused  by  some  of  the  competitors  who  had 
“friends  at  court”  letting  th>.ir  intended  mottoes 
be  known  beforehand. 

Tottington  (near  Bury)  Church. — The  com- 
mittee for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  new 
Chnrch  of  St,  Mary,  Hawkshaw,  have  accepted 
the  designs  submitted  in  limited  competition 
by  Messrs.  Maxwo  1 & Take,  of  Bury.  The 
estimated  oost  of  the  building  is  a little  over 
3,000f.  


Engineer  to  the  Corporation  of  Salford. — 
At  a meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  held  on  the 
31st  ultimo,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  Mr.  Arthur 
Jacob,  of  Barrow-in-Furness,  to  the  office  of 
Borough  Engineer.  There  were  68  applicants. 


ABSENCE  OF  HOARDINGS. 

BOWDEN  V.  SERFF  AND  ROWLAND. 

This  case  came  on  for  bearing  in  the  Bromp. 
^on  County  Court  the  other  dey,  before  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Wheeler.  The  action  was  brought  by  Mr. 
Henry  Bowden,  described  as  a " monumentai 
plasterer,”  residing  in  Rawlings-street,  Chelsea, 
to  recover  damages,  which  he  assessed  at  501., 
from  the  defendants,  who  are  builders,  o' 
Sloaue-street,  Chelsea. 

Mr.  W.  Doveton  Smyth  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Valiancy  Lewis  for  the  de- 
fendants. 

The  plaintiff’s  case  was  that  at  half-past  twelve  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th  of  March  last  he  was  returning  home, 
and  when  at  the  comer  of  Pavilion-road  and  dloaoe- 
square  he  trod  on  a st^ne  outside  some  buildings  which 
the  defendants  were  erecting.  This  gave  way  under  him, 
and  be  fell  into  an  area  into  a quantity  of  filth,  spoiling  his 
cloches,  and  sustainiog  severe  iojnries.  In  consequence 
of  these  injuries  he  was  under  medical  care  for  some 
weeks,  and  was  prevented  from  attending  to  bis  business. 
For  the  pain  nod  sufTeriog  he  claimed  251.,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  claim  was  made  up  for  medical  expenses, 
loss  of  bosinesa,  necessary  cab  hire,  and  new  clothes.  The 
case  was  before  the  Court  on  a former  occasion,  and  Mr. 
Giyn,  barrister,  for  the  defendants,  then  oontoaded  that 
the  place  was  a public  thoroughfare,  and  that  the  parochial 
authorities,  if  any  one,  were  liable. 

The  judge  decided  to  view  the  loeui  in  guo,  and  after- 
wards expressed  his  opinion  that  the  defendants  were 
liable,  and  it  was  only  a qaestion  of  damages. 

Mr.  Smyth  said  the  dofendants  ware,  in  fact,  on  the 
horns  of  a dilemma,  for  even  assuming,  for  the  sake  of 
their  argument,  that  the  place  was  a public  one,  then  they 
had  not  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act  by  erecting  ahoarding  which  would  pro- 
tect foot-passengers.  By  the  12l8t  section  of  that  Act 
they  were  under  a heavy  penalty  for  this  neglect. 

Mr.  Lewis  cross-examined  the  plaintitl',  chiefiy  with  a 
view  of  mitigating  the  damages,  and  the  judge,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  case,  said  he  should  give  the  plaiulifi'  a 
verdict  tor  352,  and  full  costs. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE. 

SPOTXISWOODEU.  GODBOLD. 

In  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  before  Mr.  Juslioe  Fry,  Mr. 
Willie  Bund,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs,  moved 
ex  parte  for  an  interim  iejunotion  to  restrain  the 
defendant  from  carrying  np  some  new  buildings 
80  as  to  obstruct  the  ligbt  and  air  enjoyed  by 
the  plaintiffs.  Plaintiffs  are  the  Queen’s  printers, 
who  have  a branch  office  on  the  west  side  of 
Chanoery-lane.  On  the  eastern  side  are  being 
erected  some  extensive  buildings,  in  place  of 
some  small  houses  and  shops,  which  some  years 
ago  were  pulled  down.  These  old  buildings,  it 
was  said,  were  43  ft.  high,  and  the  plaintiff  bad 
discovered  that  the  new  bnildings  were  to  be  of 
the  height  of  63  ft.  The  additional  height,  they 
alleged,  wonld  interfere  with  their  light  and  air, 
espeoially  on  the  first  floor,  which  was  nsed  by 
emplo\/6s  engaged  in  drawing  plans  for  litho- 
graphy. The  width  of  the  lane  at  the  point  in 
dispute  was,  from  house  to  house,  37  fo. 

On  the  plaintiffs  giving  the  usual  undertaking 
as  to  damages,  his  lordship  granted  an  interim 
injunction  restraining  the  defendant  from  erecting 
his  buildings  so  as  materially  to  interfere  with 
the  plaintiffs’  ligbt  and  air. 


PRESERVING  FENCE-POSTS. 

On  this  subject  the  Journal  oj Forestry  has  the 
following:  — The  proper  seasoning  of  timber 
before  being  nsed  in  any  atructare  is  far  more 
important  than  the  season  of  the  year  it  is  felled 
io,  kind  of  timber  used,  or  preventives  em- 
ployed.  There  are  paints,  washes,  and  hetero- 
geneous steeps  recommended  for  preserving 
posts,  but  each  are  comparatively  costly,  and  only 
partially  successful.  One  great  objection  to  the 
application  of  solutions  e.xternally  rests  on  the 
fact  that  the  sap  being  confined  accelerates  de- 
composition in  the  interior.  Most  foresters  must 
have  observed  this.  What  I would  recommend 
with  fenoing-posts  is,  the  materials,  when  felled, 
to  be  directly  sawn  into  posts  and  stored  under 
sheds  thoroughly  ventilated,  where  they  will  re- 
main at  least  a year  exposed  to  “sun  and  wind.” 
The  neck  or  part  between  wind  and  water  of 
each  post  should  be  slowly  charred  over  a strong 
fire, — slowly,  because  our  principle  means  heat- 
ing the  timber  thoroughly  to  the  heart,  so  as 
to  extract  any  moisture  which  may  be  still 
lodged  at  the  centre,  and  hardening  a crust  on 
the  surface  of  the  posts.  Afterwards,  to  pro- 
vent  the  posts  absorbing  water,  they  should  be 
well  coated  with  coal  tar,  having  its  acid 
destroyed  with  fresh  quicklime.  The  tar  should 
be  thoroughly  boiled  to  evaporate  all  watery 
matter,  and  applied  boiling  hob.  A large  tank, 
holding  the  posts  set  on  end,  and  filled  with  the 


scalding  tar  from  a boiler,  answers  the  purpose 
very  well.  Of  course,  the  upper  half  of  the 
posts  can  be  painted  when  placed  in  situ.  I am 
fully  convinced  coal  tar,  properly  applied  to 
thoroughly  seasoned  timber,  is  far  more  effeotual 
in  preserving  posts  than  oreosoting  poisoning, 
kyanising,  or  all  the  paraphernalia  of  iron 
prongs,  sheet-iron  wrappers  (an  American  inven- 
tion), &c.  One  great  recommendation  in  favour 
of  the  above  process  is  that  it  requires  no 
skilled  labour,  and  the  oost  is  a mere  trifle. 


DENHAM,  NEA.R  UXBRIDGE. 

New  schools  have  just  been  completed  uponja 
site  of  half  an  acre  in  Cheapside,  Denham.  They 
consist  of  separate  school  aud  class-rooms  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  infants’  school,  with  master’s 
residence  and  offices,  and  will  accommodate  240 
children.  The  materials  used  arestock  brick,  with 
dressings  of  red  brick  and  Box-ground  stone; 
the  roofs  are  tiled.  There  is  a bell  turret  over 
the  lobby  of  girls’  schools.  Internally  the  wood- 
work is  sbainod  and  varniabed,  and  the  walls  are 
painted  np  to  the  level  of  window-sills.  The 
school  and  class  rooms  are  heated  by  the  “ Man. 
cheater  school  grate,”  and  cira  has  been  taken 
to  provide  for  proper  ventilation.  In  the  infants’ 
school  are  two  galleries  of  unequal  size,  and  a 
group  of  desks  for  the  older  infanta.  The  boys' 
and  girls’  schools  are  fitted  with  " Sidebotham’s 
patent  reversible  desks  and  benches,”  and  the 
olasa-rooms  have  proper  galleries.  There  are 
separate  playgrounds,  with  boundary-walls  and 
iron  gates.  The  contract  was  taken  by  Mr.  F. 
Taylor,  of  Uxbridge,  for  2,3401.,  and  there  have 
been  no  extras.  'The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  Groom, 
of  London. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  .NEWS. 

Lodge. — The  Oswestry  Advertiser  reports  the 
proceedings  in  connexion  with  the  laying  of  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  church  of  St,  John, 
Lodge.  The  site  of  the  church  is  at  the  corner 
of  what  ie  known  as  the  old  road  to  Gobowen. 
The  ground  set  apart  is  an  acre  in  extent,  rather 
more  than  half  of  which  will  be  formed  into  a 
burial-ground,  whilst  the  church  and  vicarage 
will  occupy  the  remainder.  According  to  the 
plans  of  the  architect,  Mr.  H.  Kennedy,  of 
Bangor,  the  church  will  be  built  in  the  Early 
Decorated  stylo,  and  will  consist  of  a nave, 
ohanoel,  north  porch,  and  robing-room,  and  at 
the  west  end  the  building  will  be  surmounted  by 
a bell-turret  with  space  for  two  bells.  The 
internal  fittings  will  be  of  pitch-pine,  varnished, 
and  the  roof  of  stained  pitch  pine,  and  covered 
with  slates.  The  church  will  be  built  of  stone, 
with  dressings  from  the  Garddeu  Lodge  Quarry. 
When  completed  it  will  afford  accommodation 
for  upwards  of  250  persons.  The  total  coat  will 
be  2,100L,  and  the  work  is  contracted  for  by 
Mr.  T.  J.  Humphries,  builder,  Bangor. 

Claverdon. — The  Bishop  of  Worcester  has  re- 
opened the  ohorch  of  Ctaverdon,  near  Stratford. 
on-Avon,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower, 
has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  the  old  one  being 
described  in  his  lordship’s  speech  at  the  luncheon 
as  being  "as  bad  a church  as  there  could  be.” 
The  offertory  was  about  801.  The  architect  waa 
Mr.  Christian. 

Bagendon. — The  small  pariah  church  of  Bagen- 
don  was  reopened  on  Sept.  30tb,  after  having 
been  provided  with  new  roofs  for  nave  and  aisle. 
Internally  the  nave  has  three  semioiroular 
arches  of  Norman  work  dating  from  about  A.D, 
1150,  while  externally  it  bears  the  appearance  of 
the  Perpendicular  architecture  of  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.  In  the  middleof  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  this  church  belonged  to  the  chantry  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  the  parish  church  of  Cirencester, 
the  same  persona  seem  to  have  been  benefactors 
of  both ; for  on  the  brass  of  William  Prelatte, 
which  lies  in  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  he 
is  described  as  a most  special  benefactor  of  it; 
he  is  represented  between  his  two  wives,  of  whom 
the  second  was  Johana,  relict  of  John  Twynyho, 
of  Cayford.  Some  years  ago  the  timbers  of  the 
nave.roof  had  been  shortened  and  the  pitch  con- 
sequently lowered.  Latterly  there  bad  been 
unmistakable  proofs  that  a new  roof  was  neoes- 
sary;  and  the  nave  and  aisle  have  been  covered 
with  the  best  pitch  pine,  after  the  model  of  the 
old  roofs.  The  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Wood,  of  Cirencester.  A local  paper  says  it 
was  found  necessary  to  rebuild  the  north  wall  of 
the  aisle;  but  there  is  much  to  be  done  before 
the  church  can  be  said  to  bo  restored.  One 
peculiarity  still  remains : the  church  is  built  ia 
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the  very  lowest  part  of  the  valley,  below  the 
level  of  the  brook,  and  is  snbjeot,  oonseqaently, 
to  flood  and  damp.  To  remedy  this,  aboob  fifty 
years  ago,  the  floor  was  raised  some  20  in.,  to 
the  shortening  of  the  Norman  piers  and  injury 
of  the  general  effect  of  the  interior.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  if  a drain  cannot  be  carried  down  the 
valley,  so  as  to  admit  of  lowering  the  floor  to 
the  old  level. 

Foord. — On  the  3rd  ult.  Dr.  Parry,  Bishop* 
Suffragan  of  Dover,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
a new  church  at  Foord,  near  Folkestone.  The 
building  is  being  erected  under  the  auspices  of 
the  vicar  of  Christchurch,  the  Rev.  Claude 
Bosanqaet,  and  is  to  cost,  when  ultimately  com- 
pleted, between  7,0001.  and  8,0001.  At  present, 
however,  it  is  intended  to  confine  operations  to 
the  erection  of  the  nave  and  one  aisle,  leaving 
the  transept,  vestry,  tower,  and  chancel  until  a 
future  period.  The  style  is  the  Early  English, 
and  the  architect  is  Mr.  Rowland  Ilarooort. 
Hessrs.  R.  & D.  Baker,  of  Folkestone,  are  the 
builders.  The  church  will  be  finished  in  about 
twelve  months. 

'•  Dolton. — On  the  29bh  Sept,  the  new  church  of 
St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  at  Dalton,  near 
Wigan,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 
The  church  has  been  built  at  the  sole  expense  of 
Lord  Skelmersdale,  at  a cost  of  between  5,5001. 
and  6,0001.  The  land  for  the  site  and  churchyard 
has  been  given  by  Lord  Skelmersdale  and  Mr. 
J.  Prescott,  of  Dalton  Grange.  The  church,  a 
substantial  building,  has  been  erected  by  Mr. 
Winward,  builder,  of  Wigan,  from  the  designs  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  Wyatt,  of  London. 

Stonehaven. — The  new  Episcopal  ohnroh  that 
has  been  erected  at  the  west  end  of  Arbnthnott- 
street,  Stonehaven,  was  opened  on  the  lat  nit. 
The  building  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  over 
3,0001.  The  church  stands  in  an  east  and  west 
direction,  parallel  with  Arbnthnott-street.  It  is 
a large  building,  built  of  purplish-grey  freestone 
got  from  the  Bervie  quarries,  some  ten  miles 
distant.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Norman, 
passing  into  Early  English.  When  fully  com- 
pleted the  bnilding  will  consist  of  a nave,  two 
aisles,  a chancel,  tower,  and  spire.  As  it  stands, 
the  nave  and  aisles  form  the  bnilding,  the  chancel, 
tower,  and  spire  being  intended  to  be  built  at  a 
future  period,  when  an  additional  sum  shall  have 
been  raised  to  cover  the  necessary  outlay.  The 
length  of  the  nave  of  the  chapel  is  about  73  fc., 
and  the  breadth  from  side  to  side  of  the  aisles 
about  48  ft.,  while  the  height  from  the  ground  to 
the  apex  of  the  roof  is  about  40  ft.  The  spire, 
whioh,  as  designed,  will  rise  to  a height  of  85  fc., 
is  intended  to  be  built  at  the  north-west  corner, 
next  to  Arbuthnott-street.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  church  a stained-glass  memorial  window  has 
been  put  in  by  Mrs.  Officer,  in  memory  of  her 
son,  Alexander  Murray  Officer,  M.D.  The 
window  has  been  designed  by  the  architect  of 
the  church,  Mr.  R.  Anderson,  Edinburgh. 

Satton  Sonnington  {Nottinghamshire). — The 
chancel  of  St.  Anne’s  Church,  having  been 
restored,  has  recently  been  re-opened  by  the 
Bishop  of  Nottingham.  The  church  is  of  a 
simple,  interesting  character,  erected  during  the 
Decorated  period  upon  a site  about  a mile  from 
its  present  position,  and  appears  to  have  been 
rebuilt  upon  its  present  site  during  the  Tudor 
period.  The  ohauoel,  having  recently  given  way 
in  some  pieces,  it  was  decided  to  repair,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  make  it  more  in  harmony  with 
the  older  part  of  the  work.  An  inspection  was 
made  by  the  architect  some  months  ago,  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  erect  a new  roof  and  new 
buttresses  to  prevent  the  further  spreading  of 
the  walls  at  the  top,  and  to  entirely  reconstruct 
the  lower  part  of  the  walls  to  the  height  of  about 
4 ft.  above  the  floor  line.  This  has  been  done, 
together  with  other  works,  Inolnding  floor  of 
enoanstio  tiles,  new  oak  chancel,  stalls,  and  altar, 
table,  a stone  and  alabaster  screen,  and  a 
reredoB  of  white  statuary  marble  and  alabaster 
by  Earp.  The  windows  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  fitted  with  stained  glass  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Moore. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  H.  F. 
Allen,  of  Leicester,  the  architect  being  Mr. 
Edwin  Dolby,  of  London. 

Dunnington. — Dnnnington  Church,  near  York, 
was  re-openod  on  the  16th  alt.,  after  rostora- 
tion,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Fowler,  at 
a cost  of  between  1,300L  and  1,4031,  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  and  orevious 
to  its  restoration  and  re-arrangement  accom- 
modated about  300  worshippers,  but  now  it  can 
seat  a greater  number.  Mr.  John  Brown,  Lord 
Mayor’s-walk,  York,  was  selected  as  the  sole 
contractor  for  the  works,  and  on  commencing 
operations  the  internal  fittings  of  the  church 


were  removed,  and  the  old  flooring  taken  up,  and 
a new  one  laid  down  in  cement.  The  chancel 
floor  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles  by  Mr. 
Huggins,  of  York.  The  chancel  roof  has  been 
repaired  in  several  places  whioh  had  gone  to 
decay,  and  covered  in  with  Staffordshire  tiles. 
The  flat  ceilings  of  the  aisles  have  been  removed, 
and  the  principals  and  timbers  of  the  roofs 
exposed  to  view.  The  sittings  in  the  nave  are 
open  and  of  pitch  pine,  and  the  flooring  is  com. 
posed  of  wooden  blocks  laid  down  in  zig  zag 
pattern.  The  organ-ohamber  is  occupied  by  the 
old  inatrument,  enlarged  by  Messrs.  Walker 
& Co. 


P^isallanta. 

MarlborongH  House. — Recent  events  have 
given  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  sanitary 
condition  of  Marlborough  House  was  very  un- 
satisfactory. We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the 
British  Meiical  Journal  that  the  drainage  has 
been  recently  so  thoroughly  overhauled  that 
all  anxiety  on  the  score  of  bad  drainage  may 
now  be  dismissed.  The  whole  of  the  basement 
has  been  examined,  with  the  result  of  finding  a 
most  discreditable  condition  of  affairs.  (Jid 
drains  and  cesspools  were  found,  the  existence 
of  which  was  not  even  suspeoted  by  any  person 
in  authority.  No  one  knew  what  they  had  been 
made  for,  and  they  had  formerly  been  cut  off  and 
were  found  to  be  filled  with  decomposing  filth 
and  swarming  with  rats.  Of  course  they  have 
all  been  removed,  and  the  ground  they  occupied 
has  been  filled  in  with  concrete.  New  drains 
have  been  put  down.  All  these  works  have  been 
done  by  the  Board  of  Works  nnder  Mr.  Taylor, 
the  chief  engineer  inspector  of  the  Board.  At 
Sandringham,  since  the  illness  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a special  supply 
of  pure  water  is  furnished  to  the  Royal  table 
from  two  springs  on  the  estate,  which,  though 
small,  produce  very  pure  water.  The  house  has 
also  been  thoroughly  ventilated.  The  drains 
were  examined  by  Me.  Rawlinson,  who  removed 
all  the  cesspools.  The  sewage  is  now  to  be  car- 
ried by  drains  a mile  from  the  house  into  the 
park. 

Aa  Obelisk  for  America.— The  New  York 
World  of  October  7th,  commenting  on  the  de- 
parture of  Cleopatra’s  Needle  from  Alexandria 
says “ We  are  authorised  to  state  that  hia 
Highness  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  signified  his 
willingness  to  present  to  the  city  of  New  York 
npon  a proper  application  being  made  to  him| 
the  noble  obelisk,  70  ft.  in  height,  whioh  now 
stands  'solitary  and  alone’  near  the  railway 
statioir  at  Ramlet,  at  Alexandria,  its  oompauioa 
having  been  accepted  by  England,  and  provision 
made  for  its  transportation  thither  by  a public, 
spirited  Scottish  gentleman.  And  we  aref  arther 
able  to  say  that  the  enterprising  contractors 
who  are  now  conveying  the  English  obelisk  to 
its  destination  ato  prepared  to  agree  to  brio" 
the  companion  monolith  from  Egypt  to  Amoric^ 
and  to  erect  it  on  any  site  which  may  be  selected 
for  it,  at  a price  not  exceeding  §100,000,  the  whole 
risk  of  the  enterprise  being  taken  by  them  against 
a deposit  of  the  sum  agreed  upon  in  the  hands  of 
some  leading  American  banker.” 

Dilatoriness  of  Local  Authorities.— Says 
the  Newcastle  Cowrani,— “Our  local  builders  are 
sometimes  put  out  by  Town  Council  regulations, 
but  they  are  not  alone  in  their  distress.  The 
manufacturers  Sohonfeld,  of  Herford,  have  in- 
serted a tablet  over  the  gateway  of  their  new 
factory,  on  which  is  sculptured  a highly  eu'^ges- 
tive  insoriptioa.  It  runs — “ 

*Ia  Memoriam  teterDam. 

Tidesnt  Consolea  ne  quid  detrimenti  capiat  Respnblioa.’ 
Burned  down,  Moroh  5,  1876.  Permission  to 
build  up  the  factory  again  requested  from  the 
local  authorities,  June  19,  1876.  Permission 
accorded,  November  17,  1876,  after  a loss  of  five 
months.  Suum  cuique.” 

Bournemouth  Drainage  Works, At  a 

meeting  of  the  Bourneinoath  Improvement  Com. 
missioners,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  it  was  decided  to 
have  two  outfalls  for  the  sewage,  each  of  the 
outfall  pipes  to  be  carried  1,370  ft.  into  the  sea. 
The  tender  of  Messrs.  Lefevre,  of  London,  for 
1,370ft.  of  2 ft.  6 in.  pipes  at  3,447Z.  was  accepted. 
Some  apprehension  was  felt  that  the  sewage 
would  wash  back  to  the  shore  and  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  public  health,  but  the  engineer, 
Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  having  expressed  an 
opinion  that  if  the  sewage  was  carried  1,200  ft. 
out  to  sea  there  would  be  no  danger  of  its  washing 
on  shore,  this  scheme  was  adopted. 


Bursting  of  Water  Mains.— Last  week  the 
water-main  in  Buckingham  Palace-road,  at  the 
head  of  Brewer-street,  burst  and  caused  con> 
siderable  damage  to  property  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  The  water  was  projected  to  a height 
of  60  ft.,  and  on  falling  flooded  the  basements 
and  shops  to  a great  depth.  All  traffic  was 
stopped.  The  accident  was  reported  to  the 
Chelsea  Water  Supply  Company,  who  are  pro- 
prietors of  the  mains  in  the  vicinity,  and  at  once 
officials  were  despatched  to  turn  off  the  snpply 
at  Eaton. square  and  two  other  stations.  Alarge  ' 
steam-roller,  whioh  is  said  to  weigh  16  tons,  had 
been  working  during  the  day  within  a few  yards  ' 
of  the  place  where  the  main  gave  wayj  and  it 
is  stated  that  new  16-in.  pipes  were  laid  by  the 
Chelsea  Company  at  this  part  of  the  road  six 
weeks  ago.  It  is  not  known,  however,  whether 
it  was  the  new  piping  or  some  other  that  burst. 

Lincoln  Archseologiats  at  St.  Alban’s.— 
The  precentor  of  Liucoln  Cathedral  (the  Rev. 
Canon  Venables),  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  other 
gentlemen  have  paid  a visit  to  St.  Alban’s  to 
inspect  the  recently-discovered  remains  of  the 
responds  of  the  walls  and  abbey  chapter-house, 
which  was  built  by  Robert  de  Gorham,  who 
ruled  the  monastery  from  1151  to  1166.  The 
excavations  have  resulted  iu  the  finding  of  the 
whole  of  the  north-west  corner  of  the  chapter- 
house, with  its  Norman  responds,  sedilia,  and 
exquisite  pavement.  Notes  were  taken  by  Canon 
Venables  of  the  discoveries,  aud  oasts  of  the 
mouldings  aud  carvings  are  to  be  made  before 
the  ground  is  made  good. 

Explosions  in  Mines. — Mr.  James  Bruce, 
late  33rd  Regiment,  writes  advising  the  use  of 
lime  water  in  troughs  in  all  mines,  as  that  has 
the  property  of  absorbing  oarbonio  acid  from 
all  gaseous  bodies,  and  liberating  their  oxygen. 
When  there  is  a thick  sediment,  or  precipitate, 
the  lime  water  must  be  renewed.  Mr.  Bruce 
mentions  a oontrivanoe  of  his  own  for  deceoting 
the  presence  and  height  of  tho  “choke-damp,” 
which  consists  in  placing  a sulution  of  salt  of 
tartar  in  tall  glass  tubes,  these  tubes  being 
covered  with  “crystals,”  as  high  as  the  vapour 
reaches.  The  tubes  must  be  “open”  at  the 
top,  and  the  larger  the  circumference  the 
better. 

Village  Water  Snpply  in  Derbyshire.— 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chesterfield  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority,  the  engineer  presented  a 
report  of  a scheme  for  a new  water  supply  for  j 
about  twenty  villages  in  East  Derbyshire.  It  is  | 
proposed  to  gather  the  water  from  the  Moor-  | 
lands,  near  Baslow,  eight  miles  from  Chester-  I 
field,  on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  f 
to  construct  a reservoir  capable  of  holding  •, 
15,000,000  gallons  of  water,  at  a place  known  as 
Fox-lane.  The  estimated  cost  is  20,0003.  The  • 
clerk  was  instructed  to  communicate  with  the 
Eokington  Waterworks  Company  with  a view  to 
ascertain  if  they  will  sell  their  works,  whioh  it 
is  thought  desirable  should  be  embodied  in  the  i 
Bsheme.  m 

The  Index  Society. — It  has  been  determined  I 
to  form  an  Index  Society,  with  the  immediate  I 
object  of  compiling  subject  indexes  and  indexes  I 
of  standard  books  of  facts,  to  be  printed  and  1 
circulated  among  the  members ; and  with  the  I 
ultimate  object  of  building  up  a general  index  of  • 
universal  literature,  which  cau  be  referred  to  at 
the  office  of  the  society  during  compilation.  It 
is  intended  to  make  the  basis  broad,  so  as  to 
include  science,  art,  and  literature.  Mr,  Henry 
B.  Wheatley,  5,  Minford.gardens,  West  Kensing- 
ton, who  acts  as  hon.  sec.,  will  receive  names, 

Cambridge  Snrveyorship.  — Mr.  William 
John  Bowyer,  A.R.I.B.A,.,  has  been  appointed 
town  surveyor  of  Cambridge,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  For  fifteen  years 
he  assisted  Mr.  R.  Reynolds  Rowe,  who  held  the 
office  for  nineteen  years,  and  resigned  from  ill- 
health  in  1869.  Mr.  Bowyer  has  since  that 
period  often  acted  as  honorary  deputy  surveyor; 
it  is,  therefore,  but  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
his  local  knowledge,  and  long  experience  as  a 
subaltern,  well  qualify  him  for  the  post  of 
principal- 

The  Frauds  on  the  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Company. — The  trial  of  Dr.  Baxter  Langley, 
Wm.  Swiudlehurst,  and  Edward  Saffery,  took 
place  last  week  at  the  Centred  Criminal  Court, 
before  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr.  The  jury  found 
all  the  prisoners  guilty,  but  strongly  reoom. 
mended  Saffery  to  mercy.  Langley  and  Swindle- 
hurst  were  each  sentenced  to  eighteen  months’ 
hard  labour,  and  Saffery  to  twelve  months’. 


Satubdat,  November  10,  1877. 
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Spring  Gardens. 


EE  history  of  Lon- 
doQ  is  written  in  its 
names,  and  in  these 
names  alone  sur- 
vivea  the  remem- 
brance of  the  roral 
spots  that  have 
been  destroyed  to 
moke  room  for 
booses.  There  is 
nothing  now  at  Spring.gardens  to 
remind  os  of  the  pleasore-groonds 
that  onceooonpied  the  place  where 
birds  warbled  among  the  thickets.  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  to  be  foond  in  the  spring  of 
water  described  by  the  German  traveller 
Hentzner,  who  visited  England  in  Elizabeth’s 
reign.  “ In  a garden  joining  to  this  palace 
[Whitehall]  there  is  a jet  d’eau,  with  a snn-dial, 
at  which,  while  strangers  are  looking,  a quantity 
of  water  forced  by  a wheel,  which  the  gardener 
turns  at  a distance  through  a nnmber  of  little 
pipes,  plentifully  sprinkles  those  that  are  stand, 
ing  round.”  These  water.springs  were  common 
in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  and  the  above 
description  is  the  first  notice  we  have  of  this 
place,  which  was  an  enolosure  taken  out  of  Sc, 
James’s  Park,  and  attached  to  the  palace  at 
Whitehall.  From  a doonmeut  dated  November 
29cb,  1601,  wbioh  records  a payment  made  for  a 
soaffolding  erected  in  the  Tilt-yard  close  by,  it 
appears  that  one  George  Johnson  was  then  the 
keeper  of  the  gardens,  an  office  held  in  1630,  by 
Simon  Oabaldeston.  In  James  I.'s  reign  a butt 
for  archery  practice  was  formed  of  eighteen 
loads  of  turf  cut  in  TothiU.fields,  and  a bowling, 
green  was  also  planned.  The  gardens,  with 
their  fountains  and  ponds,  and  gravel  wa'ks, 
and  fruit -trees  planted  en  espalier  along  the 
walls,  then  formed  an  attractive  resort.  There  is 
a small  historical  incident  connected  with  the 
bowling-green  in  Charles  I.’s  reign.  Ou  the 
13th  of  June,  1628,  the  day  that  Dr.  Lambo 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob  on  account 
of  hia  malpractices,  the  King  and  the  Duke 
of  Bjckiogham  were  looking  on  at  the 
players,  when  a Scotchman,  named  Wilson 
seeing  that  the  favourite  alone  remained  ' 
covered,  snatohed  off  hia  hat,  saying,  “Off  with  j 
your  hat  before  the  king.”  Buckingham  kicked 
the  man;  but  Charles,  interfering,  said,  “Let 
him  alone,  George,  he  is  either  mad  or  a fool.” 
“ No,  sir,”  replied  the  Scotchman,  “ I am  a sober 
man,  and  if  your  majesty  would  give  me  leave 
I will  toll  you  that  of  this  man  whioh  many 
know  and  none  dare  speak.”  A few  years  after 
this  the  king  was  so  disgusted  by  the  constant 
quarrels  that  were  occurring  among  the  wild 
young  men  who  frequented  the  gardens  that  he 
ordered  them  to  be  closed.  We  obtain  this 
information  from  Garrard’s  gossiping  letters  tt' 
Lord  Strafford, — “The  Bowling-greenin  Spring- 
gardens  was  put  down  one  day  by  the  king’s 
command,  but  by  the  iotercosBion  of  the  queen 
it  was  reprie?ed  for  the  year  (I63i)  ; but  here* 


: after  it  shall  be  no  common  bowling-place. 
There  was  kept  in  it  an  ordinary  of  Gs.  a meal 
(when  the  king’s  proclamation  allows  but  two 
elsewhere),  continual  bibbing  and  drinking  wine 
all  day  under  the  trees ; two  or  three  quarrels 
every  week.  It  was  grown  scandalous  and 
insufferable  j besides,  my  Lord  Digby  being 
reprehended  for  striking  in  the  king’s  garden, 
he  said  he  took  it  for  a common  bowling.place» 
where  all  paid  money  for  their  coming  in.” 
When  the  Spring-gardens  were  closed  bowling- 
greens  were  opened  in  the  country  road  called 
Piccadilly,  near  the  north  end  of  the  Haymarket, 
and  the  house  to  whioh  they  were  attached 
obtained  the  nickname  of  Shavers’  Hal),  partly 
because  the  place  was  opened  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  barber,  and  partly  because  the 
frequenters  lost  large  sums  of  money,  and  were 
said  to  be  “ shaved.”  Spring.gardens  were 
again  opened,  and  were  much  frequented 
during  the  Commonwealth,  but  in  1647  it 
was  ordered  that  the  keeper  should  admit  no 
person  “ on  the  Lord’s  day  or  any  of  the  publio 
fast  days.”  In  1654  the  place  was  entirely 
closed,  and  the  gay  world  bad  to  content  itself 
with  the  Mulberry.garden  at  the  other  end  of 
St.  James’s  Park.  It  was  not,  however,  long 
shut  up,  for  we  learn  from  Evelyn’s  Diary  that 
he  visited  it  on  the  20th  of  May,  1658,  before 
going  to  Hyde  Park  to  see  a coaoh-raoe.  After 
the  Restoration  the  history  of  Spring.gardens  is 
a short  one.  In  August,  1662,  a quarrel  occurred 
here  between  Captain  Thomas  Howard  and 
Henry  Jermyn,  the  cause  being  the  infamous 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  The  consequence  was 
a severely.fonghb  duel  in  St.  James’s-square. 
The  gardens  were  described  with  some  minute* 
ness  by  a French  traveller  who  visited  them  in 
1663,  but  soon  afterwards  they  were  closed,  and 
the  visitors  removed  themselves  to  the  new 
Spring-garden  at  Fox  Hall,  afterwards  called 
Vanxhall. 

The  Restoration  gave  a great  impetus 
to  house-building,  and  soon  houses  began  to 
appear  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
gardens.  As  early  as  1661  the  inbabitaota  of 
Cbaring-croBS,  who  enjoyed  a fine  view  of  the 
trees  in  the  park,  petitioned  the  king  that  no 
further  houses  might  be  erected  there,  but  no . 
attention  was  paid  to  their  request.  The  ground  j 
built  upon  was  called  “Inner  Spring-gardens ” < 
and  “Outer  Spring.gardens,”  and  many  iliustrioua  j 
persons  came  to  live  in  the  new  quarter.  One  of  ! 
the  earliest  of  these  inhabitants  was  Sir  Philip  j 
Warwick,  the  royalist  author  of  the  “ Memoirs  of 
the  Reign  of  Charles  I.,”  afeer  whom  Warwick- 
street,  Cock8pnr.Btreeb,wag  named.  'The  “mad” 
Lord  CioftB  was  living  in  1677  “in  the  place  oom- 
monly  called  the  Old  Spring-garden,”  and  Prince 
Rupoit  died  on  the  29th  of  November,  1682,  at  his  ' 
house  here, inwhiohhehadlivedforeightyears.  Sir  j 
Edward  Hungerford,  who  was  created  a Knight ' 
of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.,  re-  j 
moved  to  Spring-gardeua  in  1681,  when  be  left  | 
the  bouse  at  Chariug-oross,  upon  the  site  of| 
whioh  Hungerford-market  was  built.  Locket’s 
famous  ordinary  iu  Spring-gardeua  stood  on  the 


j site  of  Drummond’s  banking-house  at  Charing- 
' cross,  and  Dr.  King  writes  in  bis  “ Art  of 
I Cookery  ” : — 

' “ For  Locket’s  stands  where  gardens  once  did  spring.” 

Adam  Locket  was  the  keeper  of  it  in  1671',  and 
Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  mentions  a royal  sign- 
! manual  warrant  of  James  II.’s  “for  paying  the 
sum  of  361.  to  Adam  Lockett  for  providing  diet 
for  the  officers  of  the  Horae  Guards  that  are  in 
waiting.”  The  next  proprietor  was  Edward 
Locket,  who  kept  the  house  until  1702,  and 
shortly  after  his  death  the  reputation  of  the 
ordinary  faded  away.  Up  to  this  time  it  was 
one  of  the  moat  fashionable  resorts  in  London, 
and  Lord  Foppington, iu  Vanbrugh’s  “Relapse,” 
informs  the  audience  that  at  Locket’s  “ You 
are  so  nicely  and  delicately  served  that  they 
shall  compose  you  a dish  no  bigger  than  a saucer 
shall  come  to  fifty  shilliugs.”  Close  by  Locket's 
was  Buckingbam-oourt,  in  which  place  was  a 
coffee-house  of  one  Bromefield,  aresort  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  persons  disaffected  to  the  govern- 
ment of  William  III.  In  1689  a warrant  was 
sent  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  as  surveyor  of 
their  majesties’  works,  directing  him  to  briok  or 
close  up  a door  which  had  been  opened  out  of 
the  court  “ into  the  lower  part  of  the  Spring, 
garden  that  leads  into  St.  Jamea’s  Pork,”  and 
this  was  to  be  done  as  he  should  judge  most  fit 
“ for  the  security  of  their  Majesties’  Palace  of 
Whitehall,  and  the  said  Park  and  the  avenues  of 
the  same.”  Mrs.  Centlivre,  the  play-writer, 
died  at  her  husband’s  bouse  in  this  court  in 
1723.  Pope  called  her  “ the  cook’s  wife,” 
Centlivre  being  “yeoman  of  the  mouth”  to 
George  I. 

The  Bull  Head  Tavern,  Cbaring-oross,  at  the 
entrance  to  Spring.gardens,  was  a well-known 
plaoe  in  its  day,  and  next  door  to  it  lived  for  a 
time  John  Milton,  while  he  was  writing  and  pub- 
lishing hia  "Defensio”  daring  the  Common, 
wealth.  A very  different  man,  Colley  Cibber, 
also  lived  near  this  tavern  from  1703  to  1714 
and  the  following  advertisement  appeared  in 
The  Daily  Courant  for  January  20th  of  the 
former  year.  “ In  or  near  the  old  play-house  iu 
Drury-lane,  on  Monday  last,  the  19th  of  January, 
a watch  was  dropped,  bavinga  tortoise-shell  case 
inlaid  with  silver,  a silver  chain,  and  a gold  seal 
ring,  the  arms  a oroas,  wavy  and  chequer.  Who- 
ever brings  it  to  Mr.  Cibber,  at  his  house,  near 
the  Bull  Head  Tavern,  in  old  Spring-gardens  at 
Charing-oroBB,  shall  have  three  guineas  reward.” 
The  last  bit  of  the  old  garden  remained  until 
1772,  when  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  obtained  leave 
to  build  messauges  and  gardens  in  a place  called 
“ The  WilderneEB,”  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
passage  from  Spring-gardena  to  St.  James’s 
Park.”  Berkeley  House  was  for  many  years  the 
town  mansion  of  the  Earls  of  Berkeley,  and  the 
] Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley  has  taken  note  of  some 
{ historical  aeeooiations  of  the  house  in  bis  “ Life 
I and  Recolleotions.”  It  was  pulled  down  in  1862 
I to  make  room  for  the  chief  office  of  the  Metro. 

! politan  Board  of  Works. 

1 When  Thomson  the  poet  came  first  to  London 
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ha  ooonpied  a room  over  the  shop  of  the  book- 
eallerEgerton  in  Spring.gardens,  from  ■which  he 
emerged  in  search  of  a patron  for  his  “Winter.” 
Canning  lived  at  No.  13,  at  the  corner  of  Cock- 
spcr-street,  and  at  the  oppopite  comer  was 
formerly  Farranoe's  famous  oonfeotionery-shop, 
where  the  best  of  ices  and  other  sweets  were 
served  by  young  ladies  dressed  alike,  and  with 
little  capson  their  heads.  Theodore  Hook  referred 
to  them  in  his  “ Sayings  and  Doings,”  when  he 
wrote  *'  Bond-street  lonnges  and  loungers  became 
a bore  to  him ; he  sickened  at  the  notion  of  a 
jollihcation  under  the  piazza,  and  even  the 
charms  of  the  pretty  pastrycooks  at  Spring, 
gardens  had  lost  their  piquancy.”  About  ten 
years  ago  this  old-established  house  was  pulled 
down,  and  a building  for  the  Charing-cross 
branch  of  the  Union  Bank  was  erected  in  its 
place.  Spring.gardens  was  long  one  of  the  chief 
places  in  which  eights  of  all  kinds  were  to  be 
seen.  The  first  exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
Artists  of  Great  Britain  was  held  here  in  1760, 
or  nine  years  before  the  Eoyal  Academy  was 
opened. 

In  old  times  crossing-sweepers  who  had  saved 
large  sums  of  money  were  not  of  unusual 
occurrence.  One  died  worth  500Z.,  another 
IjOOOZ.,  and  another  4,000Z.  The  crossing- 
Bweeperat  Bridge-street,  Blaokfriars,  bequeathed 
a large  sum  to  the  daughter  of  Alderman  Waith- 
man,  and  one  at  Hyde  Park  left  1,0001.  to  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  in  the  constant  habit 
of  giving  him  6d.  But  none  was  more  noted 
than  the  crossing-sweeper  at  Spring.gardens, 
who  made  a practice  of  receiving  only  Jd.  If 
at  any  time  6d.  was  given  to  him  he  always 
returned  5i^d.  Mr.  George  Simcox,  a brass 
founder,  of  Harborne,  near  Birmingham,  related 
that  one  day  he  was  called  into  a handsome 
house  by  a footman,  and  the  master  told  him 
that  he  had  made  bis  fortune  as  the  sweeper  of 
the  crossing  at  Spring-gardens.  This  story, 
which  appears  to  be  authentic,  has  been  the 
parent  of  a large  amount  of  fiction,  and  Thackeray 
used  it  in  bis  “ Yellowplush  Papers,” 

New  - street  has  bad  several  distinguished 
inhabitants.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  great  sur- 
geon, lived  for  many  years  at  No.  2,  Sir  James 
Scarlett  (afterwards  Lord  Abinger)  was  at  No.  4, 
and  hia  son-in-law,  John  Campbell  (afeerwards 
Lord  Campbell),  lived  close  by.  Joseph  Jekyil, 
the  witty  Master  in  Chancery,  who  obtained  hia 
place  through  the  pertinacious  application  of  the 
Prince  Regent  to  Lord  Eldon,  was  at  No.  22  5 but 
one  of  the  most  eccentric  inhabitants  was  John 
Penn  (grandson  and  representative  of  the  cele- 
brated William  Penn),  who  lived  at  No.  10,  and 
called  his  house  “The  Portico.”  In  1815, a poem, 
entitled  “ Marriage,”  was  published,  which  at.  ' 
tracted  some  attention,  and  in  1818  it  bore  fruit  i 
in  the  Matrimonial  Society,  which  was  founded  [ 
by  Mr.  Penn  with  the  object  of  encouraging 
marriage  by  the  bringing  together  of  the  two  ' 
sexes.  In  the  election  of  members  it  was  pro- 
posed  toblaokballtwoolaases, viz , — 1,  thefemale 
busybody  ; and  2,  the  sneering  buck  who  derides 
the  marriage  state.  The  name  of  the  society 
was  soon  changed  to  the  Outinian  Society,  a re- 
ference being  made  to  Ulysses,  who  deceived 
Polyphemus  as  Outis  or  nobody,  and  on  tho 
reverse  of  the  medal  struck  on  the  oooasion  there 
is  a representation  of  the  blinded  Polyphemus 
throwing  a rock  at  Ulysses.  The  object  of  the 
society  hinted  at  by  the  name,  -was  to  remedy 
those  evils  which  prompt  the  remark  that  the 
business  of  everybody  is  that  of  nobody. 

“ The  boon  I claim 

Acd  plead  my  title— Noman  is  my  came." 
Aresolntion  was  passed  to  publish  two  works,  to  be 
called  manuals,  with  the  information  most  needful 
for  marrjing  persons  of  the  two  sexes,  and 
nearly  two  hundred  lectures  were  delivered  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  up  to  the  year  1825. 
Tho  encouragement  of  matrimony  was  the  chief 
but  not  the  only  object  of  the  society.  The 
founder  proposed  a Court  of  Honour,  which 
should  sit  as  a perpetual  committee  to  smooth 
over  really  serions  and  dangerous  disagreements ; 
but  the  scheme  was  not  found  practicable,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  who  was  asked  to  be- 
come the  chairman,  refused  to  give  his  supnort 
to  it.  A record  of  the  society’s  origin  aud  pro- 
ceedings was  privately  printed,  and  it  contains 
a nnmber  of  curious  proposals.  There  are  notices 
of  the  Outinian  umbrella  and  parasol,  which  had 
an  ivory  ball  in  place  of  the  pointed  end,  and 
the  Ontinian  lamp-labels.  This  last  is  an  inven- 
tion which  has  been  revived  within  the  last  few 
years.  In  1824  the  way  to  Almack’s,  through 
the  adjoining  streets,  was  indicated  by  labels  on 
the  lamps,  but  some  of  them  were  taken  down 


by  tho  parish  officers,  in  accordance  with  an  Act 
of  Parliament  made  for  another  purpose.  The 
labels  in  Duke,  York,  King,  and  Charles  streets, 
and  Pall-mall  East,  remained  for  a time.  The 
foundation  of  this  society  was  not  Penn’s  first 
eccentricity,  for  a caricature  by  Gillray,  pub- 
lished as  early  as  August,  1799,  is  entitled 
“ Pen-etration.”  This  plate  shows  a foolish, 
looking  man,  and  contains  several  jokes  upon 
the  word  pea.  In  1810  the  Duke  and  Doohess 
of  Brnnswick,  parents  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
lodged  in  New-street.  At  the  corner  of  this 
street  is  the  district  chnrch  or  chapel  of  St. 
Matthew,  which  was  built  by  an  ancestor  of  Lord 
Clifford,  and  was  a bone  of  contention  in  respect 
to  the  right  of  presentation  between  the  family 
of  the  founder  and  the  vicar  of  St.  Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a constant 
attendant  at  this  church,  and  the  family  pew  of 
his  son  (the  present  baronet)  is  still  there.  New- 
street  is  now  chiefly  occupied  by  the  offices  of 
the  Civil  Department  of  the  Admiralty.  In  1726 
there  was  a fire  in  Spring.gardens,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(afterwards  George  III.),  who  was  regent  daring 
his  father’s  visit  to  Hanover.  Nioholaa  Rowe 
wrote  an  epigram  on  the  occasion : — 

“ Thy  guardian,  bleat  Britannia,  acorna  to  sleep 
When  the  sad  subjects  of  hia  father  weep, 

Weak  princes  by  their  fears  increase  distress. 

He  faces  danger,  and  so  makes  it  less. 

TjTants  on  blazing  towns  may  smile  with  joy  ; 

He  knows  to  sare  ia  greater  than  destroy." 

Spring-gardens,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Coart  at 
Whitehall,  was  formerly  allowed  as  a sanctuary 
for  debtors  who  wished  to  escape  from  their 
creditors. 

The  east  end  of  St.  James’s  Park,  as  well  as 
the  little  colony  of  houses  outside  the  park, 
goes  by  the  name  of  Spring-gardens,  and  the 
pastoral  character  of  this  place,  with  its  cows 
and  milkwomen,  noticed  by  Bishop  Warburton, 

. still  continues  and  forma  its  moat  special  feature. 
In  Tom  Brown’s  day  (the  beginning  of  the 
' eighteenth  century)  the  cries  were,  “ A can  of 
' milk,  ladies  ! ” — “A  can  of  red  cow’s  milk,  sir !’’ 
i Still,  in  the  snmmer  months,  nursery-maids 
take  their  young  charges  to  drink  new  milk 
from  the  London  cow.  Gay,  in  his  “Trivia,” 
draws  a distinction  betw'een  the  sallow  milk- 
maid of  the  city  and  the  rosy  one  of  the  plains, 
and  the  poor  cows  that  are  milked  every  few 
minntes  will  not  bear  comparison  with  the 
carefully-tended  cattle  of  the  conntry,  but  still 
these  old  patk-stalla  give  a certain  character  to 
the  place,  and  remind  ns  of  its  past  glories  when 
beaux  and  belles  crowded  round  the  oows. 


BY-LAWS. 

A GBEAT  deal  of  the  work  done  in  the  world, 
especially  that  done  under  the  anthority  or 
superintendence  of  corporate  societies,  is  carried 
on  under  the  restrictions  and  regulations  of 
“By-laws.”  But  what,  properly  speaking,  are 
by-laws.®  In  a general  way  every  one  knows 
well  enough  that  they  are  sets  of  regulations 
which  are  of  partial  and  local  operation,  and  not 
ostensibly  a part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  But 
what  is  the  precise  definition  of  a by-law,  its 
necessary  qualification,  and  its  relation  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  many  who  habitually  obey 
or  break  Buoh  “ laws  ” could  not  perhaps  define 
very  clearly.  To  give  fall  and  clear  information 
on  the  subject  is  Mr.  Lumley’s  object  in  the 
book  published  under  the  above  title,*  which 
has  not  only  a general  but  in  some  degree  a 
special  interest  for  us,  from  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  operations  controlled  by  “by-laws” 
relate  to  subjects  more  or  less  directly  connected 
with  building  operations  and  questions  of  public 
health. 

The  literal  and  original  meaning  of  the  term 
is  one  on  whioh  a word  of  information  is  cer. 
tainly  not  soperfluons.  We  take  it  that  a large 
proportion  of  persons  not  specialists  in  legal 
study  would  have  no  doubt  that  the  qualifying 
prefix  ''by”t  (or  “bye,”  as  it  is  more  often 
written)  indicates  a subordinate  law,  just  as 
“ by-path  ” indicates  a side-path  out  of  the  prin- 
cipal road.  But  the  philology  of  the  word  is 
mnch  more  anoient  and  respectable  than  this 
would  imply.  The  following  is  the  definition 


* An  Easay  on  By-lawa;  'NTith  an  Appendix  oontaining 
Model  By-Laws  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  and  the  Local  Government  Board.  By 
W.  G.  Lumley,  esq.,  LL.M.,  Q.C.,  Counsel  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  Education  Department. 
London  : Knight  & Co.,  and  Maxwell  & Son.  1877. 

t Mr.  Lumley,  in  hisprefiCe,  observes  that  the  spelling 
he  adopts,  “By,”  is  supported  by  the  etymology  of  the 
term,  and  the  usage  of  the  principal  legal  anthonties. 


which  the  author  quotes  from  an  old  law  book, 
“ Les  Termes  de  la  Ley  — 

'*  By-laws,  in  Latin  Billagenet,  so  called  by  the  Gotha, 
the  Swedes,  the  Danes,  and  the  Saxons,  from  By,  which  in 
all  those  languages  signifies  a Tovn,  aud  from  Lagh  or 
Laghen,  which  signifies  Latet.  That  is  to  say,  laws  made 
Obiter,  or  by  the  By ; such  as  are  made  by  a common  con- 
sent in  Courts  Leet  or  Courts  Baron  for  the  particular 
good  of  those  that  make  them,  farther  than  the  Common 
or  Statute  Law  doth  bind. 

The  like  are  generally  allowed  by  letters  patent  of  iucoN 
poration  to  any  guild  or  fraternity  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  trade  among  themselves  or  with  others." 

And  this  old  definition  Mr.  Lumley  further 
defines  and  modernises  thus: — “A  by-law  is  a 
law  made  with  due  legal  obligation,  by  some 
anthority  less  than  the  sovereign  and  Parliament, 
in  respect  of  a matter  specially  or  impliedly, 
referred  to  that  authority,  and  not  provided  for 
by  the  general  law  of  the  land.”  And  the  main 
object  of  snoh  laws  is  to  enable  local  commu- 
nities or  organised  societies  to  apply  legal  regu- 
lations to  details  of  a special  or  local  character, 
Buoh  as  the  more  general  scope  of  statute  law 
oannot  adequately  take  cognisance  of.  Aud  we 
may  add,  on  our  own  account,  that  by-laws  may, 
as  it  appears  to  ns,  be  broadly  divided  into  two 
kinds,  those  which,  though  they  may  be  recog. 
nised  by  Government,  are  made  in  the  first 
instance  merely  by  a special  society  in  order 
to  control  the  acts  of  its  own  members,  and 
those  whioh  are  made  to  facilitate  the  applica- 
tion in  detail  of  some  general  statute  in  regard 
to  whioh  they  are  framed.  Club  rules  are  au 
illustration  of  the  first-mentioned  type  of  by. 
law ; a olub  is  usually  formed  quite  indepen- 
dently of  Government,  and  is  a private  assooia. 
tion,  but  its  rules  are  recognised  by  courts  o! 
law  as  binding  on  its  members.  The  by-lawa 
of  the  lustitute  of  Architects  are  an  example  oi 
the  second  oase,  where  the  society  is  created 
under  the  operation  of  a special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  its  by-laws  are  in  reality  the  maohi- 
nery  for  applying  in  detail  the  general  principles 
laid  down  for  its  action  in  the  charter : and  so 
with  by-lawa  relating  to  the  operation  of  Build- 
ing Acts  iu  special  localities,  to  the  working  oi 
railways,  &o. ; all  whioh  are  really  the  machinery 
for  carrying  out  the  object  specially  contem- 
plated by  the  general  or  initial  law.  There  is, 
indeed,  almost  invariably  a clause  added,  in  any 
Act  empowering  the  making  of  by-laws,  to  the 
effect  that  none  of  them  shall  enforce  or  direct 
anything  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land ; s 
provision  which  Mr.  Lumley  seems  to  regard  as 
in  fact  superfluous,  or  at  all  events  insisted  npon 
with  very  unnecessary  particulaiity,  considering 
that  it  is  necessarily  presupposed  in  the  very 
existence  of  the  statute  law.  It  ia  worth  notice, 
however,  that  a by-law  whioh,  in  a negative 
sense,  forbids  that  whioh  without  such  prohibi- 
tion  would  be  legal,  is  no  infringement  of  statute 
law  j the  infringement  would  only  take  place  if 
the  by-law  positively  directed  the  doing  of  an 
act  whioh  was  illegal  according  to  statute  law. 
The  by-law  must,  in  fact,  provide  something 
additional  to  the  statute  law,  and  not  merely 
re-enact  it.* 

Among  the  other  necessary  conditions  of  a 
by-law  which  the  author  formulates  are  one  or 
two  which  may  be  noticed  here.  A law  of  this 
kind  must  be  certain  in  its  enactment — that  is, 
free  from  any  ambiguity ; must  be  general  in 
its  application,  and  must  be  reasonable  iu  its 
requirements ; this  last  being  a very  impor- 
tant point,  failure  in  regard  to  which  has  been 
not  infrequent.  One  or  two  of  the  examples 
given  will  illustrate  this,  aud  they  are  exam- 
ples having  special  bearing  on  building  aud 
sanitary  enactments.  For  instance  : — 

“A  Local  Board  made  a bj-law  prescribing  a certain 
thickness  for  the  walls  of  new  buildings  under  a penalty. 
They  further  enacted  that  in  case  any  olTence  under 
the  by-law  should  continue,  the  oiTender  should  be 
liable  to  a further  penalty  of  a sum  not  exceeding  403.  for 
every  day  during  which  such  offence  should  continue. 
The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  held  that  it  this  latter  by-law 
extended  to  the  case  of  a wall  built  under  the  first  by-law, 
it  was  invalid,  as  being  unreasonable,  seeing  that  it  would 
render  the  builder  liable  to  a series  of  penalties  dnring  the 
whole  of  hia  life,  whereas  the  statute  21  and  22  Viet., 
cap.  98,  sec.  34,  enabled  the  Local  Board  to  remove  the 
wall  themselves.” 

Here  ia  another  case:  the  same  statute  just 
referred  to  in  the  above  quotation  enabled  a 
Local  Board  to  make  by-laws  with  respect  to 
the  drainage  of  buildings,  to  water-closets, 
privies,  ashpits,  and  cesspools  In  connexion  with 
buildings : — 

“A  by-law  was  made  by  such  a Board  that  ‘no 
dwelling-house  shall  be  erected  without  having  at  the 
rear  or  side  thereof  a good  and  soUicient  back  street  or 
roadway,  at  least  12  ft.  wide,  communicating  with  some 


* A by-law,  for  instance,  proposing  a penalty  for 
assault,  would  not  stand,  because  thie  ie  already  dealt 
with  by  statute  law. 
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oiniDg  public  street  or  highway,  for  the  purpose  of 
irding  access  fo  the  privy  or  ashpit  of  that  house.' 

'he  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  held  that  this  by-law  was 
slid  as  being  unrtatondble.  They  said  that  it  might  in 
le  oases  altogether  prevent  a person  from  bnilding 
his  land,  because  no  bouse  could  be  built  unless  a bach- 
set  were  provided,  although  it  might  be  intended  to 
e a water-closet  for  the  house." 

other  case  ia  cited  io  whioh  there  was  a 
ference  of  opinion  among  the  admiuistratorB 
justice ; in  the  case  of  “ Tong-street  Local 
ard  V.  Seid,”  where  the  defendant  was  sum- 
med for  not  having  complied  with  a by-law 
.ich  enacted  that  all  oocopiera  of  yards  where 
:Bes  were  kept  shonld  provide  upon  auoh 
jmises,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Local  Board 
their  authorised  officer,  a covered  receptacle 
' dung,  &c.,  end  a trapped  drain  for  carrying 
all  urine,  &o.,  from  such  premises.  The 
itioes  refused  to  convict,  because  it  was  not 
)ved  that  the  mannre  and  refuse  were  kept 
on  the  premises  in  such  a way  as  to  be 
urious  to  health,  and  considered  that  unless 
e was  required  to  be  proved  the  by-law  was 
reasouable.  This  piece  of  jastices’  justice 
s,  however,  most  righteously  overruled  by 
) Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  who  held  that  no 
3h  proof  was  necessary,  and  that  the  de- 
idant  ought  to  have  been  convicted.  There 
mid  be  a doe  door  open  for  unsanitary  abuses 
injury  to  health  were  required  to  be  defi- 
ely  proved  in  every  such  case. 

While  on  the  subjeot  of  unreasonableness,  we 
ky  cite  one  instance  which  comes  not  quite 
jhnioally  under  that  head,  but  whioh  is  an 
itance  of  a by-law  offering  ostensibly  a certain 
ivilege  under  conditions  whioh  it  is  impossible 
observe.  No  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
»t  this  is  a railway  by-law,  one  which  we  had 
3 pleasure  of  studying  one  day  on  the  premises 
the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  which  we  find 
■ms  part  of  the  Model  Railway  by-laws  issued 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  added,  with  other 
ailar  documents,  as  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Lum- 
’’s  book.  This  law  provides  that  if  there  ia 
t room  in  a train  for  all  those  to  whom  tickets 
ve  been  issued  at  any  station,  the  fare  shall 
immediately  retnrned,  on  application,  to  any 
ssenger  for  whom  there  is  not  room  as  afore- 
!d,  “ if  the  application  be  made  before  the 
parture  of  the  train.”  Those  who  are  familiar 
th  the  arrangements  and  working  of  the 
stropolitan  Railway  will  be  best  able,  perhaps, 
appreciate  the  joke;  bub  in  any  case  it  is 
irfeotly  ludicrous  that  such  a regulation  shonld 
seriously  put  forth  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
tien  every  one  knows  that,  at  any  roadside 
ation,  the  fact  of  there  nob  being  room  enough 
3nld  never  be  really  ascertained  till  the  train 
as  just  moving  off.  One  would  suppose  the 
amers  of  this  “ model  ” by-law  had  never  tra- 
iled by  rail. 

In  reference  to  the  principle  that  a by-law 
lonld  be  certain  and  positive  in  its  wording,  the 
ttbor  cites,  as  an  instance  of  deficiency  in  this 
spect,  the  not  infrequent  manner  of  wording  a 
r-law  in  regard  to  bnilding  regulations,  whereby 
le  builder,  instead  of  being  informed  how  he  is 
' ereob  his  buildings,  or  what  materials  he  is  to 
ie,  according  to  precise  or  definite  rules,  is  re- 
lired  to  do  everything  “according  to  the  direo- 
on  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authority  or 
leir  surveyor.”  Without  adverting  to  other 
sjeebions  to  such  a form  of  by-law,  Mr.  Lumley 
kDsiders  it  defective  as  being  uncertain.  There 
•0  several  cases  cited  of  other  forms  of  uncer- 
dnty  of  wording  in  connextion  with  building 
jgulations,  whioh  are  worth  attention  ; one  we 
lay  qnote,  that  of  a local  Board,  which  made  a 
y-law  requiring  a fortnight’s  notice  of  the  in- 
mtion  to  ereob  a new  building.  “The  occupier 
' a house  within  their  district  caused  a small 
uilding  which  had  been  erected  against  the  wall 
f a yard  belonging  to  his  house  to  be  removed 
3 another  side  of  the  yard,  using  in  its  recon- 
:ruction  other  parts  of  the  wall  for  two  sides  of 
I,  but  substantially  the  same  materials  with 
rhich  it  had  been  originally  constructed.  He 
ave  no  notice  of  his  intention,  and  the  Conrt  of 
rommon  Pleas  held  that  this  was  a new  building 
rithin  the  meaning  of  the  By-Law,  and  that 
here  had  been  a breach  of  it.”  There  can  be 
,0  doubt  that  the  Court  was  morally  in  the  right, 
int  the  matter  would  have  been  clearer  if  the 
y-law  had  said  “ to  rebuild  ” as  well  as  to  erect 
, new  building.  There  is  a continually  recurring 
.mbiguity  whioh  we  may  here  notice  in  certain 
ailway  by-laws,  and  which  is  also  found  in  the 
loard  of  Trade’s  Model  By-Laws,  viz. : that  in 
rhich  the  available  nse  of  a return-ticket  is 
tated  to  be  only  “ to  travel  therewith  to  and 
rom  the  stations  marked  thereon,”  and  on  the 


tickets  of  one  well-known  company,  at  least,  there 
is  a long  legend  printed  on  the  back  threatening 
the  .holder  with  penalties,  or  the  charge  of  the 
whole  fare,  if  he  uses  the  ticket  “ for  any  other 
station  than  the  one  named  on  it.”  This  literally 
would  mean,  of  course,  that  if  he  paid  for  a 
journey  from  A to  0,  he  has  no  right  to  travel 
half  the  journey,  and  give  up  his  ticket  at  an 
intermediate  station,  B.  Surely  suoh  a provi- 
sion would  never  be  supported  by  law,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  railway  officials  stupid  enough  to 
fancy  they  could  act  upon  it,  and  the  wording  of 
such  a by-law  ought  to  be  revised. 

The  Appendix  to  Mr.  Lumley’s  book  contains, 
printed  in  a convenient  and  compact  form, 
various  schedules  of  “ Model  By-laws,”  whioh, 
as  our  readers  already  know,  have  been  recently 
issued  hy  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Education 
Department,  and  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Those  of  the  firat-montioned  body  are  the  Rail- 
way By-laws  already  referred  to,  and  a similar 
schedule  for  Tramways.  To  some  defects  in  the 
Railway  Laws  we  have  drawn  attention.  There 
is  a certain  satisfaction  in  reading  the  very 
stringent  prohibition  against  smoking  in  any  of 
the  company’s  premises  or  in  any  compartment 
of  any  carriage  not  set  apart  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  direction  (in  emphatic  italics)  that  any 
person  so  offending  “ is  liable  to  be  summarily 
removed  at  the  first  opportunity  from  the  carriage 
or  from  the  company’s  premises;”  it  would  be 
still  more  satisfactory  to  see  it  acted  upon  : but, 
as  a general  rule,  the  indifference  of  “ the  com- 
pany’s  servants”  in  this  matter  is  as  remarkable 
as  the  selfishness  and  discourtesy  of  those  who 
insist  ou  exposing  their  fellow-passengers  to  a 
nuisance  because  it  pleases  themselves.*  On 
the  Metropolitan  Railway,  where,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  conditions,  this  rule  ought  to  be 
stringently  observed,  it  is  habitually  ignored. 

It  ia  rather  difficult  to  understand  why  a special 
law  is  made  against  “playing  or  performing  on 
any  mnsical  instrnment”  in  tramway  cars,  while 
no  ment'on  of  this  is  made  in  the  Railway  By- 
laws.  The  by-law  in  the  Tramway  scheme, 
that  every  passenger  “shall  pay|*to  the  con- 
ductor, upon  demand,”  the  fare  legally  chargeable 
for  the  journey,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an 
action  against  a passenger  who  refused  to  pay 
the  fare  until  ho  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
journey.  He  lost  hia  case,  and  was  adjudged  to 
have  broken  the  by-law ; but  we  confess  that 
this  hardly  seems  consistent  with  strict  equity, 
unless  there  were  also  a by-law  compelling  the 
company,  in  case  of  any  accident  which  hindered 
the  journey,  to  return  the  fares  on  the  spot. 

TOe  Model  By-laws  of  the  Ednoation  Board 
we  may  pass  over,  but  those  promulgated  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  are  numerous  and 
important.  They  deal  with  the  following  sub- 
jeots  : — 

1.  Public  Baths. 

2.  Public  Wash-bouBes. 

3.  Public  Bathing. 

4.  Open  Bathing-places. 

5.  Hackney  Carriages. 

6.  Markets. 

7.  Hop-picking. 

8.  Cleansing  of  Footways  and  Privies. 

9.  Removal  of  Refuse  Noisanoes. 

10.  New  Streets  and  Buildings. 

11.  Common  Lodging-houses. 

12.  Slaughter-houses. 

Of  these,  the  sohedule  No,  10  is  by  far  the  most 
lengthy  and  elaborate,  and  the  one  which  most 
directly  interests  us;  it  has  already  received 
some  comment  in  our  columns, f and  may  be 
taken,  no  doubt,  as  some  indication  of  the  direo- 
tion  in  whioh  changes  may  be  expected  to  be 
made  whenever  the  possible  or  probable  New 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  often  talked  of,  may 
come  into  shape.  The  object  of  the  Model  By- 
laws on  this  subjeot,  however,  is  not  merely  to 
suggest  improved  regulations  for  London,  but  to 
furnish  a suggestive  basis  for  framing  building 
regulations  for  towns  generally,  and  securing 
more  uniformity  in  such  matters.  There  will,  no 
doubt,  always  be  local  conditions  which  a Build- 
ing Act  for  any  special  town  will  have  to  take  into 
account,  bub  a great  many  of  the  queations  in- 
volved  in  the  management  of  town  structures, 
such  as  those  relating  to  drainage,  to  proportion 
of  unbuilt  areas  to  the  bnildinga,  to  fireproof 
materials,  to  principles  of  conetraction,  and 

♦ It  is  notioeaWa  that  sneh  offenders,  although  they  are 
not  only  aoiing  unconrteously,  but  actually  breakiog  the 
law,  invariably,  if  remonstrated  with,  assume  the  air  of 
injured  persons  : this  is,  no  doubt,  partly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  laxity  of  the  company  in  enforcing  observation  of 
their  own  regulations.  . „ 

t Under  the  head  of  “ Current  Conversation,  p.  S70, 
ante. 


many  others,  must  be  essentially  the  same 
wherever  the  object  is  to  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  accommodation  on  a given  space  with 
the  best  architectural  and  sanitary  conditions. 
A considerable  proportion  of  the  provisioDS  hers 
called  by-laws  are  in  the  existing  Building  Act, 
incorporated  as  part  of  the  Act.  In  comparing 
the  definitions  of  the  Model  By-laws  with 
those  in  the  Building  Act,  we  notice  several 
points  of  difference  in  regard  to  terms  and  their 
interpretations.  “ Parby-wall  ” is  much  more 
distinctly  defined  than  at  present;  in  fact,  the 
Bnilding  Act  (as  we  have  before  pointed  out) 
does  not  define  it  at  all,  merely  describing  it,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act,  as  a wall  which 
separates  two  buildings  occupied  by  dif- 
ferent owners,  — a definition  which  would 
be  quite  consistent  with  the  fact  of  the 
wall  belonging  to  and  standing  entirely  ou 
the  land  of  one  of  the  owners,  whereas  ths 
essential  definition  of  a party-wall  is,  or  should 
be,  that  it  is  a wall  belonging  to  both  the  owners 
on  either  side  of  it.  The  Model  By-laws  have 
a first  clause  (a),  defining  it  as  “a  wall  used  or 
constructed  to  be  used  in  any  part  of  the  height 
or  length  of  such  wall  for  separation  of  adjoining 
bnilding  belonging  to  different  owners,”  and  sneh 
a clause  is  necessary  to  enable  tbe  authority  to 
deal  with  some  cases,  especially  in  old  buildings 
whioh  have  been  put  together  by  the  dispensation 
of  Providence,  as  one  may  say,  and  before  Bnild- 
ing Acta  were  dreamed  of ; bnt  the  real  and 
proper  definition  of  a party-wall  ought  to  be  one 
whioh  is  on  the  ground  of  two  owners,  because 
that  is  the  fact  which  really  differentiates  it  from 
an  external  wall.  “ Cross  wall,”  we  observe, 
disappears  from  tbe  definition  of  terms,  bat  it 
does  not  disappear  from  the  document,  as  it  ia 
used  in  section  18,  and  has  there  a special  defini. 
tion  to  itself,  which  might  have  been  (more 
systematically)  placed  with  the  other  definitions, 
as  also  the  statement  that  walla  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  divided  into  distinct  lengths  by  return 
walls.  The  form  in  which  this  class  of  regula- 
tions is  given  in  the  Bnilding  Act,  in  an 
appended  sohedule  arranged  in  a tabnlar 
form  and  preceded  by  tbe  necessary  defiuitions, 
is  much  more  convenient  for  reference 
than  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  “Model” 
By-laws,  ibis  printed  in  a series  of  paragraphs 
with  all  the  measarements  given  in  words  instead 
of  the  much  shorter  and  more  readily  compre- 
bended  numerals.  The  alterations  in  the  new 
scheme,  from  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act, 
are  slight  in  regard  to  this  table  of  wall  dimen. 
sions,  but  so  far  as  they  go  they  are  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  solidity  ; for  instance,  a wall  up 
to  50  fc.  in  height  and  30  ft.  in  length  should 
have,  according  to  tbe  Building  Act,  abrick-and- 
a-balf  wall  up  to  the  oommencement  of  the  top. 
most  story  ; and  if  over  30  fo.  in  length  it  shall 
have  one  story  of  two  bricks  thick;  but  the 
Model  By-laws  provide  that  such  a wall  shall 
have  the  lowest  story  of  two  bricks  thickness, 
when  under  30  ft.  in  length,  and  two  bricks  and 
a half  whenever  that  length;  and  other  changes 
in  the  same  spirit  are  made,  and  are  entirely  to 
be  approved.  Tbe  existing  schedule  leaves  the 
extremesb  limit  of  tenuity  that  ought  to  be 
allowed.  We  purposely  gave  the  definition  in 
the  terms  “ brick  and  a half,”  Ac.,  above,  before 
drawing  attention  to  the  confusion  existing  as  to 
the  expression  of  thicknesses  of  brickwork,  tbe 
Building  Act  speaking  of  walls  of  8^  in.,  13  in., 
and  17i  in.,  while  the  Model  By-laws  speak  of 
9 in.,  13i  in.,  and  18  in.,  but  again  seem  to 
change  their  principle  and  say  ‘'22  in.”  and 
“2G  in.,”  which,  of  course,  according  to  the  same 
system,  based  on  in.  for  the  thickness  of  a 
briok,  ought  to  be  “22J  in.”  and  “27  in.” 
respectively.  There  should  really  be  some  uni- 
formity  of  expression  in  regard  to  this  point. 

A tendency  to  amplify  existing  provisions  is 
evident  also  in  the  model  code  regulations  fcT 
the  area  to  be  preserved  adjacent  to  new  bnild- 
iugs.  At  present  this  is  required  to  be  20  ft.  ia 
width  in  front;  that  is  to  say,  that  under 
certain  conditions  houses  may  face  each  other 
with  only  20  ft.  between  them ; but  24  ft.  is 
the  least  allowed  by  the  new  model  code;  and  a 
house  is  required  to  have  in  the  rear  “ an  open 
space  exclusively  belonging  thereto  of  at  least 
150  square  feet,”  while  the  existing  Act  is  oou- 
teut  with  100  square  feet,  and  that  only  con- 
ditionally, " unless  all  tbe  rooms  can  be  lighted 
from  a street  or  alley  adjoining.”  This  latter 
alteration  is  no  donbt  commendable  if  it  can  be 
carried  out  without  limiting  too  much  the  space 
to  be  occupied  by  buildings  in  populous  districts  ; 
but  the  first  part  of  the  provision,  as  to  the  24  ft. 
in  front,  would  be  the  better  for  some  modifying 
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olaose,  as  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  put  forth  it 
would  neoeaeitate,  for  instanoe,  building  mews 
with  a 24  ft.  passage  between  the  buildings, 
whereas  20  ft.  ia  now  admissible,  and  is  suffi. 
oient.  There  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  last 
paragraph  but  one  of  this  (No.  54)  clause  of  the 
model  by.Iaws,  which  provides  that  no  person 
making  any  alteration  or  addition  to  such  build- 
ing “ shall  diminish  the  aggregate  extent  of  open 
space  provided  in  pnrsuance  of  this  by-law  in 
connexion  with  such  building,  or  in  any  other 
respect  fail  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  this 
by-law.”  The  meaning  of  that  is  obvious 
enough  as  far  as  increasing  the  area  of  the 
building  laterally  is  concerned  ; this  cannot  be 
done  unless  there  is  spare  land  to  use,  over  and 
above  the  150  square  feet  above  mentioned ; but 
the  clauses  immediately  preceding  regulate  the 
arrangement  of  the  open  area  in  proportion  also 
to  the  height  of  the  bnilding;  so  that,  in  reality, 
an  owner  cannot  add  to  the  height  of  the  build- 
ing  either,  without  breaking  the  provisions  of 
the  by-law.  This  is,  perhaps,  what  ia  intended, 
but  it  is  not  very  clearly  expressed,  and  it  is 
well  that  any  by-law  dealing  with  a question  of 
this  kind,  with  the  effect  of  subsequent  altera- 
tions of  a bnilding,  should  be  as  explicit  as  pos- 
sible, as  misunderstandings  have  already  arisen 
on  points  of  this  nature : witness  the  curious 
and  rather  puzzling  case  of  the  additions  to  an 
hotel,  cited  by  Mr.  Lumley,  p.  264. 

Some  other  points  we  noted  as  matter  for 
question  or  comment  in  the  Model  Code.  We 
should  have  observed,  in  speaking  of  the  deBni- 
tions  of  terms,  that  “ party-etruoture,”  as  well 
as  ” cross-wall,”  has  disappeared  from  these 
definitions  in  the  new  code.  Now  “ party, 
structure,”  in  the  existing  Act,  includes  any 
structure  separating  ” buildings,  sfories,  or  rooms 
belonging  to  different  owners,”  so  that  it  pro- 
vides for  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal  divisions 
of  property ; and  it  is  scarcely  the  time  to  ex- 
punge this  definition  just  when  the  notion  of 
horizontality  of  arrangement  in  houses  ia  getting 
so  much  more  talked  of,  and  may  possibly  be 
pub  into  praotioe  more  or  less  extensively. 
Clanse  13  provides  that  no  one  shall  construct 
any  part  of  a wall  “not  being  a projection  in- 
tended solely  for  architectural  decoration,”  so  as 
to  overhang  any  part  beneath  it.  Now,  will  the 
promoters  of  the  code  be  so  good  as  to  defi.Qe 
what  precisely  is  “ a projection  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  architectural  decoration”?  They 
will  find  it  difficult.  The  fact  is,  that  Building 
Acts  in  general  deal  most  illogically  with  points 
of  this  kind.  The  provision  of  the  existing 
Metropolitan  Act  in  regard  to  this  matter  of 
projections  simply  offers  a premium  on  shop- 
front decorations,  which  seem  to  be  regarded 
with  special  affection.  Is  a bay  window,  cor- 
belled  out,  an  “ architectural  decoration  ” or 
not  ? Presumably  not ; yet  it  might  surely  be 
as  well  allowed  as  a cornice  projecting  over  the 
line  of  front,  and  sending  a drip  of  water  down 
on  the  foot-passengers  in  rainy  weather,  in 
defiance  of  the  special  provision  (see  Building 
Act,  sec.  xxvi.,  clause  4)  which,  in  regard  to 
this  particular  kind  of  projection,  seems  to  be 
ignored  with  impunity.  We  may  note  that  the 
use  of  wood  in  projections  is  not  implicitly  for- 
bidden,  as  in  the  provision  of  the  existing  Act, 
which  has  driven  architects  who  wished  for  a 
little  picturesque  woodwork  to  the  expedient  of 
setting  back  their  wall  from  the  main  line  in 
order  to  have  room  to  indulge  their  taste,  as  in 
the  case  of  a well-known  building  in  Leadenball 
street.  And  there  is  a special  provision  that 
every  building  shall  have  a damp-proof  coarse, 
the  omission  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary deficiencies  of  the  existing  Act. 

The  word  “ fireproof,”  under  the  pressure  of 
new  investigations  and  experience  as  to  the  be- 
haviour of  various  materials  under  fire,  seems  to 
have  disappeared  from  the  Model  Building  Laws, 
to  be  replaced  by  “incombustible.”  Captain 
Shaw,  we  believe,  would  prefer  “fire-resisting” 
as  the  epithet  best  defining  what  can  really  be 
obtained  from  any  building  materials,  — the 
power  of  holding  ont  until  the  fire  can  be  got 
under.  In  the  effort  to  realise  this  incombnstible 
condition,  the  order  “ to  stop  the  spaces  be- 
tween joists  and  in  partitions  with  brickwork, 
concrete,  pugging,  or  other  incombustible  ma- 
terial, at  every  floor  and  ceiling,”  has  found 
place  in  these  laws.  The  action  of  pugging,  by 
holding  moisture  and  at  the  same  time  stopping 
ventilation,  ia  apt  to  be  most  injurious  to  timber, 
and  has  not  infrequently  been  a direct  cause  of 
dry-rot.  Clause  44,  directing  that  any  arch 
upon  which  any  flue  may  be  carried,  “shall  be 
effectually  supported  by  means  of  a bar  or  bars 


of  wrought  iron  of  adequate  strength,”  is 
remnant  of  an  old  building  heresy  which  should 
be  allowed  to  die  out.  Anything  that  can  rightly 
be  called  anarohshonld  be  independent  of  this 
kind  of  necessarily  perishable  support.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  in  clauses  55  and  57  evidence 
of  an  intention  to  do  something  towards  insuring 
sufficient  window  space,  opening  on  to  the  outer 
air,  for  every  living-room.  In  the  drainage 
section  the  provision  (clause  62)  that  every  drain 
passing  beneath  a “ building  shall  be  completely 
bedded  in  solid  concrete,”  seems  open  to  ques- 
tion. Nothing  could  be  better  so  long  as  the 
drain  passage  is  all  in  good  order  ; but  what  if 
there  should  be  a stoppage  from  any  anforeseen 
cause  ? 

The  legal  directions  as  to  the  duties  of  persons 
intending  to  build,  in  the  matter  of  giving  notice 
and  depositing  plans,  &o.,  are  remarkably  full 
and  precise;  nor  do  they  contain  any  such 
anomalies  of  expression  as  are  found  in  the  brief 
By.Iaws  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in 
reference  to  the  formation  of  streets.  It  is 
there  stated  that  “ applicants  for  the  approval  of 
the  width  of  streets  are  required  to  furnish  two 
copies  of  the  application  and  plans  in  duplicate.” 
What  the  Board  want,  we  presume,  is  ftoosetaof 
plans  and  papers;  they  do  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  in  the  above  sentence  they  are  asking  for 
four.  Oa  the  whole,  the  Model  By-laws  are 
very  free  from  laxities  of  expression  of  this  kind, 
so  frequently  found  in  such  documents.  Look- 
ing at  them  as  an  indication  of  the  future  course 
of  building  legislation,  we  should  say  that  they 
err  a little  on  the  aide  of  being  too  minute,  unless 
frequent  new  editions  are  to  be  contemplated. 
Sanitary  matters  arc  so  much  in^  course  of  pro- 
gressive development  at  present  that  a certain 
elasticity  and  capability  of  expansion  seems 
desirable  in  all  documents  dealing  with  them. 
But  we  moat  quit  the  subject  for  the  present. 


CERTIFICATED  SURVEYORS. 

An  over-olever  and  what  is  vulgarly  called 
“cheeky”  correspondent,  “wants  to  know,  you 
know,"  why  we  are  so  bebind-band  as  compared 
with  other  papers  in  giving  the  list  of  gentle- 
men to  whom  the  “ Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Britain”  granted  Certificates  of  Competence  on 
the  29th  ult.,  and  adds,  with  a sort  of  chuckle, 
“I  know  the  list  was  seat  to  you  in  time.”  No 
doubt  it  was,  like  many  other  things,  with  which, 
nevertheless,  we  do  nob  think  it  necessary  to 
trouble  or  mislead  the  public.  It  occurs  to  us 
that  it  is  desirable  to  know,  before  publishing 
the  list,  by  whac  right  this  new  society  grants 
certificates  of  competence,  who  are  the  examiners, 
and  what  is  the  value  of  the  certificate.  When 
we  are  properly  informed  on  these  heads  we  will 
give  the  matter  consideration. 


TIBET  AND  ITS  ARCHITECTURE. 


In  these  days  of  free  trade  and  railways, 
and  all  but  universal  inter-communication,  ' 


The  Public  Health  Act.— Sir.  Charles 
Kellerd,  builder,  of  40,  Sbirland-road,  Padding, 
bon,  appeared  before  Mr.  Cooke  (Marylebone),  to 
answer  two  summonses  taken  out  by  order  of 
the  Willesden  Local  Board,  the  first,  for  that  he 
began  to  build  and  continued  to  build  several 
houses  in  Cambridge-road,  Kilburn,  without  first 
submitting  proper  plans  and  sections  of  the 
same  to  the  Board,  as  required  by  secs.  40  and 
42  of  their  bye-laws,  and  sec.  154  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875.  The  second  was  for  causing 
and  permitting  a certain  quantity  of  clay,  mixed 
with  other  material,  to  be  in  a stateof  combustion, 
the  same  being  a nuisance  and  in  j urious  to  beaUh. 
Mr.  Tilling,  solicitor  to  the  Board,  appeared  in 
support  of  the  summonses,  and  Mr.  C.  E. 
Berkeley  defended.  lu  the  first  summons  the 
defendant  pleaded  guilty,  and  it  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Berkeley  that  plans  similar  to  those  received 
by  other  parishes  were  sent  to  the  Board,  but 
they  were  not  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  bye-laws.  Proper  plans  had  since 
been  supplied  to  the  surveyor.  Mr.  Tilling  said 
the  defendant  had  been  cautioned  several  times, 
but  he  had  set  the  Board  at  defiance.  In  the 
second  case  it  was  proved  that  the  defendant  ia 
erecting  houses  at  the  back  of  Atkinson-terrace, 
Kilburn,  and  for  the  last  three  weeks  he  had 
been  burning  clay  and  refuse  within  thirty  yards 
of  the  back  of  the  houses,  oaus'ng  such  a 
nuisance,  through  the  stench  and  the  smoke, 
that  the  windows  at  the  backs  of  the  houses 
could  nob  be  opened.  Mr.  Cooke  made  an  order 
on  the  defendant  to  abate  the  nuisance  and  for 
discontinuance  of  it,  and  pay  51.  5s.  costs.  In 
the  first  case  he  would  have  to  pay  a fine  of  403. 
and  ccsts. 


would  seem  to  be  a somewhat  strange  thing  thatil 
there  should  be  any  inhabited  spot  on  the  surface] 
of  the  earth  which  should  shut  itself  off  from! 
the  rest  of  it,  and  keep  itself  to  itself.  Thel 
Chinese  Empire  did  this  at  one  time,  as  alli| 
know;  and  Japan,  with  its  mysterious  systemil 
of  government,  did  so  too,  till  within  but  yester. 
day, — and  even  till  now  it  would  seem  the 
Government  of  Tibet,  in  some  way  or  other, 
have  done,  and  do  so  to  the  present  hour!  But 
this  seclusion  ia  about  to  cease,  and  we  are  to 
find  out  for  the  first  time  what  sort  of  place  th©i 
capital  city  of  Tibet,  Llassa,  is,  and  what  kind 
of  architecture  and  fine  art  is  there  to  be  found  il| 
what  the  streets  of  this  hitherto-hidden-away  i 
city  look  like,  and  what  its  public  buildings  are  i 
specially  used  for,  what  the  architecture  of  its 
temples,  what  its  strange  religion  and  ou3tom0,i| 
and  the  ways  of  life  of  its  so-far-distant  people.  I 
It  will  be  a great  and  wonderful  opportunity  for  ! 
“ research,”  that  is  certain,  on  all  but  totally  i 
new  ground,  and  will  be  almost  like  going  into  ! 
a new  world,  or  rather  perhaps  the  going  back  i 
into  the  world  as  it  was  in  times  past.  It  seems., 
not  a little  strange,  we  say,  that  any  such  place ; 
exists.  II 

We  have  said  that  somewhat  is  already 
known  about  Tibet.  The  traveller  who  first  i 
made  ns  at  all  acquainted  with  Tibet,  and  i 
whose  enthnsiasm  took  him  to  so  distant  a place,'; 
and  one  so  strange,  was  Captain  Samuel  Tamer,! 
and  though  he  did  but  comparatively  little,  still  1 
from  him  and  one  or  two  others  we  may  get  a 
hint  as  to  the  character  of  its  buildings  and  its  : 
peculiar  art,  and  may  see  how  different  it  all  is  \ 
from  what  we  have  about  ua.  We  are  not  going  : 
to  open  up  a new  trade,  for  which,  indeed,  there  • 
would  seem  to  be  little  prospect,  bub  to  see  the 
place,  and  to  know  something  about  it,  and  to  . 
add  to  our  book  knowledge.  We  may  note, — for  ^ 
there  is  a little  of  the  artistic  about  it, — a singular  . 
usage  all  over  Tibet  and  Bootan,  somewhat  sur* 
prising  to  a new  comer.  Captain  Turner  was 
met  on  his  entrance  into  Tibet  by  a “ messenger” 
from  the  authorities,  with  messages  of  compH. ; 
ments  and  congratulations,  and  together  with 
them  with  the  gift  of  a white  silk  scarf,  and  iti 
was  expected  that  he  would  in  return  present  i 
a similar  scarf  to  them.  He  tells  us,  as  does' 
Hue,  that  this  is  a universal  custom.  This  ’ 
scarf  is  always  transmitted  under  cover,  even  : 
with  letters,  to  the  moat  distant  places,  whether 
such  letters  relate  to  mere  businesa  or  are 
merely  ooraplimentary.  These  scarfs  constantly 
form  an  essential  part  of  all  ceremonial  ealuta-  . 
tion,  and  between  people  of  every  rank  and  i 
station  in  life  ! 

But  though  so  little  has  been  hitherto  seen  of  i 
this  strange  and  unknown  oonntry  and  its  capital  >. 
city,  still  a little  is  known,  and  there  have  been  i 
men,  enthusiastic  searchers  after  anything  that 
is  new,  who  have  made  their  way  into  it.  We  : 
need  not  here  specify  them,  bat  one  or  two  facta  i 
may  be  noted  as  helping  to  throw  light  on  a 
strange  place  and  people,  so  fur  from  European,! 
and  even  English,  influences, — for  where  is  there  f 
a place  wherein  the  British  man  ia  not  to  be  \ 
found,  or  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  made  hia  ■ 
way  ? Warren  Hastings  was,  it  would  seem,  the  ; 
first  Englishman  of  influence  who  looked  at  ' 
distant  Tibet  with  interest,  and  bis  motive  was  ,i 
to  simply  open  up  a trade  with  it,  and  to  buy 
and  to  sell.  But  this  in  passing,  though  it  indi- 
cates much  worth  comment.  This,  however,  is- 
not  the  object  of  the  proposed  official  journey- 
logs  into  distant  Tibet,  which  may,  indeed,  be 
looked  upon  as  a new  thing  altogether.  We  want 
to  know  what  that  so  distant  country  is, — not  to 
conquer  it,  but  simply  for  increase  of  knowledge. 
We  can  but  think  a word  or  two  suggestive  of 
further  artistio  knowledge, — of  architecture  and 
fine  art, — may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  those  who 
are  to  undertake  this  distant  voyaging  and  not  a 
little  perilous  travelling.  Photography  will,  and 
must,  as  a matter  of  course,  be  largely  employed, 
but,  at  least  as  far  as  architecture  and  building 
are  concerned,  actual  measurement  and  plan 
plotting  are  not  a little  needful.  It  is  very 
difficult  indeed  to  give  any  idea  of  the  special 
architecture  of  a new  country  and  nationality 
without  drawings,  and  unfortunately  but  very 
few  materials  for  such  drawings  as  it  is  exist 
or  are  available.  But  a mere  glimpse  cau  be  gob 
of  the  town  and  street  architecture  of  Tibet, 
though  it  may  be  said  generally  that  these  are 
like  to  most  other  Eastern  cities  and  Eastern 
house-building.  Not  a few  mistakes  are  here 
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^lade  as  to  the  look  of  an  Oriental  city.  It  is 
lotally  nnlike  all  abont  ns,  except,  indeed,  in 
irbat  are  in  neglected  spots  and  in  neighbonr. 
koods  where  the  boases  are  low  in  height  and 
Inite  plain  and  irregnlar  in  baild.  Truth  to 
,ell,  it  is  the  air  and  sanlight  that  give  mnch  of 
be  oharm  to  these  places,  and,  what  is  perhaps 
uore, — thongb,  by  the  way,  travellers  do  not 
vote  it, — the  constant  oocnrrenoe  of  hand-work, 
;nd  signs  of  the  individuality  of  the  workmen 
(fho  put  the  houses  together.  It  is  strange  to 
tjs  that  this  fact,  for  fact  it  is,  has  not  been 
briber  noted  by  those,  at  least,  who  have 
Jravelled  for  the  purpose  of  finding  details  of 
vouee-building  and  street-arohiteoture  and  art  in 
common  things.  Much  is  got,  there  can  be  no 
jionbt,  by  the  use  of  all-powerful  and  potent 
machinery,  able  to  do  without  human  hand-help, 
ant  there  is  in  it  an  infinite  loss  at  the  same 
»ime  with  the  gain, — the  expression  and  feeling 
(vhicb  are  to  be  got  only  by  direct  hnman  and 
t>er80Dal  work. 

[ It  is  impossible  at  present  to  get  a “ plan  ” of 
It  Tibet  temple,  for  no  snoh  travellers  as  those 
(vbo  have  visited  Egypt  and  Assyria  have  as  yet 
iieen  one  in  detail,  and  still  less  had  opportunity 
i)f  measuring  and  putting  it  correctly  on  paper, 
fhe  courtyards,  or  “ inolosures,”  as  with  all  : 
Easteru  nations  everywhere,  seem  to  be  favourite 
i'eatares  in  temple  arrangements.  Three  of  the  i 
tddes  of  a courtyard  specially  noted  by  Captain 
iCumer  were  found  surrounded  by  a colonnade  i 
:or  the  occasional  accommodation  of  pilgrims. 
Ppon  its  walls,  rndely  painted,  are  figures  of  • 
puge  size,  aud  emblematical  of  their  system  of 
Inytbology.  The  oolumna  of  this  colonnade  are  . 
bainted  vermilion,  a favourite  colour,  and  pro-  ' 
t'usely  ornamented  with  gilding,  which,  by  the  ; 
way.  Orientals  seem  to  know  how  to  use  so  well,  ■ 
and  without  vulgarism  of  any  kind.  The  gild-  j 
ing  all  about  us  here  always,  somehow  or  other, 
seems  out  of  place,  and  looks  as  if  put  on  last  of 
all,  and  when  nothing  else  was  to  be  or  could 
be  done.  Llassa  may  read  ns  a nseful  lesson 
here,  distant  as  it  is ! The  temple  portico  is 
here,  and  the  entrance  into  the  temple  through 
vermilion-painted  doors.  The  building  has  a 
Chinese  look,  with  a Chinese  roof,  but  it  is, 
after  all,  but  the  case  or  outer  walls  of  the  real 
temple  itself, — a “ beautiful  pyramid  ” placed 
within  it.  It  is  the  Lama’s  Sepnlohre,  and  holds 
all  that  is  left  of  him  after  his  so  strange  life  in 
this  lower  world. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  found  out  in  so  distant 
a country,  so  new  to  ns,  and  so  little  known, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  is  most  to  the 
purpose  in  the  finding  out  of  the  secrets  of  its 
ways  of  work.  We  might,  perhaps,  begin  by 
looking  with  no  small  wonder  at  the  country 
itself,  and  at  the  nature  round  about  us  when 
there.  In  this  country  of  Tibet  are  to  be  seen 
the  most  colossal  mountain  forms  in  the  world, 
the  tops  of  which  have  never  been  trodden  by 
mortal  foot.  They  are  snow-oovered,  of  oourse, 
and  the  very  passes  round  and  about  them  appal 
the  traveller,  though  nsed,  and  well  nsed,  to 
mountain  work.  The  vastness  and  obscurity, 
says  one,  of  the  barrier  before  us,  remote  and 
indistinct  as  it  was,  simply  affrighted  us,  and  we 
looked  with  mingled  awe  and  admiration  at  it. 
A notable  country,  truly,  and  surely  such  a one 
should  affect  its  arohiteobure ; and  its  inhabi- 
tants should,  one  would  think,  strive  to  adapt 
their  buildings  to  such  surroundings,  and  to 
make  their  architecture, — whatever  the  special 
style  of  it, — somewhat  worthy  of  its  place.  All 
this  has  to  be  found  out,  so  that  it  is  not  merely 
the  dry  details  of  building  and  the  mere  prose 
of  plan-drawing  that  are  to  be  done,  but  a some- 
thing more,  and  a sometbing  to  pub  to  the  test 
the  eye  and  appreciative  powers  of  the  highest 
faculties.  A Hamboldt  is  here  needed. 

And  where  there  are  mountains,  anch  as  here, 
there  are,  of  oourse,  waterfalls  and  rivers  in  pro- 
portion, and  monntain  torrents  and  snow  and  ioe  in 
abundance,  all  on  the  like  colossal  scale.  Some- 
times not  a little  skilful  engineering  is  needed 
in  the  way  of  bridge  building.  And  primitive 
bridge  - building  there  is  ; and  the  native 
engineers,  from  the  little  we  can  see,  are  not 
a little  ingenious  in  the  construction  of  rope 
and  chain  suspension-bridges.  And  in  one 
item  of  this  they  certainly  go  beyond  us  here, 
in  spite  of  all  oor  mechanical  and  engineer- 
ing skill  and  command  of  materials,  i.e.,  they  do 
not  destroy  the  picbnreeqoeoess  of  the  place 
wherein  the  bridge  is  built,  nor  the  majesty  of 
the  fall  near  which  it  is.  Nay,  we  had  all  but 
said,  that  the  might  of  the  mountain  view 
and  the  fierce  flowing  of  the  torrent  are  made 
additionally  attractive  by  the  very  presence  of 


snoh  signs  of  human  skill  and  activity.  A great 
problem  is  snrely  here,  to  a certain  extent, 
solved,  or  in  part  solved  ; for  any  structure, 
whether  a hut,  or  a temple,  or  a bridge,  shonld  be 
in  some  sort  of  harmony  with  its  snrroandings, 
and  form  an  additional  detail  of  the  whole. 
When  this  is  done,  and  no  incongruity  is  felt  to 
exist,  then  it  is  that  the  picturesque  is  defined, 
and  Nature  herself  gains,  as  does  the  work  itself 
by  all  that  is  round  and  about  it. 

To  the  architect  and  artist  it  is  certainly  very 
provoking  to  find  so  little  that  can  help  them  to 
get  clear  idea  of  so  far-off  and  little-known  a 
place,  for  the  travellers  and  explorers  do  not 
pause  to  tell  us  of  “ common  things,”  of  bonses, 
and  living-rooms,  and  the  furniture  in  them, 
still  less  of  the  “details”  of  snoh.  We  have 
with  some  care  gone  through  all  we  can  get  at, 
or  that  can  be  got  at, — and  little  enongh  it  is, 
looking  at  the  master  artistically.  There  is  not 
a hint  as  to  the  ways  of  the  workmen,  or  artists, 
who  build  and  decorate  the  booses  aud  temples. 
Is  the  style  of  art  “ progressing,”  or  at  a stand, 
still,  or  dying  out, — and  what  infiaenoe  will 
“ Western  tbouaht  ” and  wages  have  on  it  ? Not, 
surely,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  crush  it  all  out,  and  to 
substitute  for  it  corrugated  iron  architecture, 
and  all  that  is  nsnally  to  be  found  in  con. 
nexioD  with  it.  We  can  but  hope  for  the  best, 
and  can  but  long  to  see,  and  to  know,  more  of  a 
country  about  which  so  very  little  is  known  all  I 
ways.  It  is  a great  and  unique  opportunity,  and  ! 
needs  only  those  who  will  look  on  it  as  such.  I 
Of  Llassa,  the  capital  city,  we  really  know 
nothing,  and  it  must  be  more  than  commonly  I 
; attractive  to  look  at  for  the  first  time,  a place  io  1 
' its  native  and  primitive  state  and  condition.  It 
: will  be,  as  we  say,  a going  back  into  the  dim 
' past. 


THE  TWO  AUCHlTECTtJRAL 
PfiOGEAMMES. 

We  printed  in  our  last  (p.  1,111,  ante)  the  bills 
of  fare  which  the  two  architectnral  restaurants, 
the  Institute  and  the  Association,  set  before  their 
customers  for  the  coming  season.  The  former 
is  not,  indeed,  quite  complete,  some  centre-pieces 
or  entries  have  yet  to  be  supplied.  This  is  one 
point  of  difference  between  the  proceedings  io 
the  upper  and  in  the  lower  room  in  Conduit- 
street.  The  Association  have  made  it  a point 
to  fix  a programme  and  adhere  to  it,  printing 
the  work  for  all  the  ordinary  meetings  in 
advance  ; and  the  programme  is  seldom 
deviated  from.  This  is  no  doubt  by  far  the  most 
business.like  way  of  doing  it,  and  one  which  the 
; Institute  seems  in  fact  to  be  emulating,  for 
j its  programmes  are  published  in  advance  to  a 
; muob  greater  extent  than  they  used  to  be. 

, though  never  fully ; but  it  must  be  remem. 

1 berod  that  the  majority  of  the  papers  are 
I contributed  by  men  with  many  more  engage- 
I ments,  and  mnch  more  uncertain  as  to  their 
I time,  thau  are  those  who  for  the  most  part 
■ furnish  the  papers  to  the  younger  society. 

I The  papers  of  the  Institute  include  six  of 
I what  may  be  called  illustrative  papers,  three 
I scientific  papers,  one  political  economy  paper, 

! one  legal,  one  literary,  and  oue  only  which  can 
j be  called  simply  a paper  on  practical  architeo- 
I ture.  This  last-named  is  the  first  in  order  of 
I reading, — the  one  promised  bv  Mr.  W.  H.  White, 

1 on  “ Middle-olass  Houses  in  London  and  Paris.” 
This  is  the  only  paper  of  the  session  (so  far) 
which  deals  with  the  practical  application  of 
architecture  to  the  wants  of  the  present  day,  and 
the  proportion  seems  rather  under  the  mark,  at 
least  as  regards  the  relation  of  the  Institute  to 
the  outside  world.  Of  course,  it  may  reasonably 
be  a question  whether  the  recognition  of  the 
Institute  by  the  said  outside  world,  and  a public 
interest  in  its  proceedings,  are  any  object  with 
the  management ; or  whether  it  is  to  he  regarded 
merely  as  the  machinery  for  enabling  profes- 
sional men  to  meet  each  other  and  exchange 
idea".  But  if  public  interest  is  regarded  as  an 
object,  a larger  dedication  of  time  and  thought 
to  problems  directly  calling  for  practical  solntion 
would  not  be  nadesirable.  The  style  of  paper 
we  have  called  “illustrative”  (perhaps  “de- 
scriptive” would  be  a better  appellation), 
generally  fornishes  the  most  interesting  even- 
ing, but  it  does  not  lead  to  much  praotioal 
result,  except  in  cases  where  an  architect  who 
has  been  entrusted  with  an  important  work 
gives  a description  of  the  method  in  which  he 
has  carried  it  ont,  and  got  over  his  difficulties. 
This  we  have  always  considered  a most  nseful 
style  of  paper,  and  one  which  onght  to  be  more 
indulged  in  than  it  is : for  some  reason,  archi- 


tects, as  a rale,  seem  backward  to  do  this,  or  to 
bring  forward  their  own  experience  and  their 
own  drawings.  There  is  one  paper  of  this  class 
among  those  which  may  be  called  descriptive, 
that  by  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  “ On  the  Metropolitan 
Markets.”  “The  Architecture  of  Norway,”  on 
which  Mr.  I'Anson  will  contribute  an  essay,  is 
not  without  a certain  practical  interest  in  regard 
to  some  faint  demonstrations  in  favour  of  timber 
building  which  have  now  and  again  been  heard 
of  late  J and  Mr.  Neale’s  “ Architectural  Notes 
on  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,”  have  also  a speoial  inte- 
rest, coming  just  at  a time  when  the  great  old 
bnilding,  and  the  efforts  to  preserve  it  and  rein- 
state it  in  a safe  condition,  are  attracting  so 
much  attention  and  interest. 

The  promised  paper  by  professor  Barff,  “ On 
the  Prevention  of  Corrosion  in  Iron,”  onght  to 
be  a really  im^rtant  paper,  though  the  sub- 
stance of  it  has  already  been  published  ; for  the 
question  how  far  we  can  regard  iron  as 
a perishable  or  a non  . perishable  mate- 
rial is  one  of  the  very  turning-points  of 
modern  architecture.  The  paper  by  Mr 
Looook  Webb,  Q.C.,  “ On  the  Law  of  Ease- 
ments,”  will  have  its  own  value  to  those  who 
build  in  crowded  neighbourhoods,  where  one 
erection  is  always  threatening  to  interfere  with 
the  rightful  demands  of  another,  and  a whole 
class  ofintricate  questions  arises  out  of  the  mere 
effort  to  adjust  all  these  oonfiiotiog  rights  in  an 
equitable  manner.  But  the  central  paper  of  the 
session,  we  shonld  be  disposed  to  say,  is  that 
which  Mr.  Brassey  will  read  on  the“E'8e  and 
Fall  of  Wages  in  the  Building  Trade.”  If  the 
reader  of  this  paper  can  bring  any  contribution, 
from  his  large  practical  experience,  towards 
really  solving  the  problem  as  to  what  system 
will  put  an  end  to  the  ruinous  conflicts  in  which 
these  questions  are  involving  us  at  present,  he 
will  deserve  the  best  thanks  of  all  who  are 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  building. 
The  subject  even  touches  in  its  effects  on  strictly 
architectural  ground.  We  recorded  ouly  last 
week  a case  in  which  the  present  dispute  had 
led  to  the  substitution  of  cement  for  stone  in  a 
large  building  in  progress  ; and  if  men  and 
masters  prove  obstinate,  and  works  must  go  on, 
such  a system  of  retaliation  may  be  carried  out 
with  results  hardly  foreseen  at  present.  What 
we  have  called  the  literary  paper  of  the  session 
deals  with  “ popular  criticism  as  applied  to  the 
arohitectiiral  profession,”  a subject  which,  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  entertaining  and  pointed. 

The  programme  of  the  Assooiation  is  even  less 
practical  than  that  of  the  Institute,  including  in 
ics  sixteen  evenings  no  fewer  than  ten  papers 
which  are  theoretical  rather  than  praotioal,  four 
of  these  coming  under  the  head  of  descriptive 
papers,  and  six  belonging  to  a class  which  we  call 
critical  essays,— a class  of  contribution  not  repre- 
sented at  all  in  the  Institute  papers  for  the  session. 
This  difference  is  only  what  should  be.  Whenau 
able  Fellow  of  the  Institute  one  evening  was  criti- 
cised, after  reading  a paper  there,  in  that  he  had 
not  devoted  any  of  his  paper  to  the  principles  of 
his  suhjeot,  he  replied  that  ha  had  gone  into  the 
principles  when  lectaring  to  the  younger  society, 
and  confined  himself  to  facts  when  lecturing  to 
his  elder  brethren,  who  were  presumably  able  to 
consider  the  principles  for  themsHlves.  Papers 
on  “ Ornament,”  on  “ Gothic  Arcbiceolure,”  &c., 
which  necessarily  imply  a disonasion  of  the 
theory  of  the  subjects  handled,  are  most  suit- 
able for  meetings  composed  of  those  who  are 
young  in  the  profession  and  are  interested  in 
getting  clear  and  certain  ideas  (or,  at  least,  as 
certain  as  possible)  in  regard  to  the  principles 
by  which  their  course  is  to  be  guided.  The 
paper  which  is  to  be  read  on  Gothic  arobibec- 
tore  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  is,  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  intended  to  give  the  death-blow  to  that 
style,  though  it  is  followed,  oddly  enongh,  by  a 
paper  from  Mr.  Sodding,  a gentleman  who  is 
enthusiastic  upon  Late  Gothic,  on  the  revival  of 
the  later  styles,  which  have  recently  fallen  into 
such  disfavour  with  modern  M^dimval  archi- 
teots.  “ Thus  the  whirligig  of  Time  brings  in 
his  revenges  ” ; bub  let  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Associatiou,  that  the  apostle  of  Late  Gothic 
will  not  allow  his  enthusiasm  to  carry  him  to 
such  a length  as  when,  on  a former  occasion,  he 
carried  on  the  subject  at  the  Institute  far  into 
the  night,  to  a gradually  dwindling  and  exhausted 
audience, — “ a word  to  the  wise”  on  this  head. 
Neither  let  the  contributor  who  is  to  read  upon 
“ Architectural  Heraldry,”  nor  his  auditors,  be 
carried  away  by  the  study  of  an  interescioo' 
branch  of  archsoology  into  the  conviction  thal; 
true  architecture  can  never  be  attained  without 
a 
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a revival  of  heraldry,  which  is  the  oonviotion  in 
which  we  have  observed  that  lectares  on  this 
subject  generally  end.  Other  papers  in  the 
programme  will  taka  care  of  themselves ; most 
of  those  who  attend  the  meetings  will  look  with 
some  interest  on  the  papers  and  discussions  rela- 
tive to  the  “resfcorationv.conservation”  question, 
and  to  the  “ Model  Bye-laws”;  but  we  would 
draw  attention  to  one  paper  the  importance  and 
interest  of  which  may  not  be  so  obvious  to 
every  one,  that  by  Mr.  Bookman,  on  “ The 
Decorative  Treatment  of  Modern  Subjects  for 
the  Decoration  of  Modern  Buildings.”  That  is 
a most  interesting  subject  to  take  up,  and  we 
felicitate  the  Association  on  having  given  it  a 
place  in  their  programme  : it  touches  on  one  of 
the  most  diflBonlt  points  in  regard  to  modern 
pictorial  and  sculptaral  decoration,  the  question 
whether  there  should  be  representations  of  ideal 
personages  in  ideal  or  what  we  sometimes  called 
“classic”  costumes,  or  whether  purely  modern 
subjects  from  modern  life  can  really  be  made 
snitable  for  architectural  decoration;  and  a 
further  advantage  is  that  the  subject  will  be 
treated  by  an  artist  who  has  himself  designed 
and  exhibited  very  clover  efforts  in  this  style  of 
artistic  treatment,  and  who  is  no  mere  theorist. 
We  shall  look  with  interest  to  what  Mr.  Buck, 
man  has  to  say  on  the  sabjeot. 

In  oommenciog  upon  the  theoretic  character 
of  the  Association  programme,  it  ought  to  bo 
remembered  that  the  practical  side  of  the  study 
of  arohibeotura  is  amply  provided  for  in  the 
classes  which  are  formed  for  the  special  study  of 
design  and  of  practical  science. 


LIVERPOOL  : ITS  BODY  AND  MIND  * 

What  expresses  perfection  in  a human  being 
is  also  expressive  of  all  that  oan  be  desired  in  a 
town,  viz.,  a cultivated  mind  in  a healthful  and 
beautiful  body ; by  which  I mean,  dropping 
metaphor,  a salnbrions  atmosphere,  fine  arohi. 
tecture,  and  good  moral  and  intellectual  iustitu- 
tions.  The  first  of  these  requisites  Liverpool 
does  not  possess  to  the  extent  we  might  expect, 
considering  how  large  a portion  of  it  is  occupied 
by  places  of  business,  and  that  it  is  exempt  by  its 
comparative  newness  from  the  rottenness  and 
oorrnptioQ  of  old  cities,  the  air  of  which  is  neces- 
sarily deteriorated  by  the  crowding  remains  of 
mortality  beneath  them ; advantages  which, 
taken  along  with  that  of  enjoying  a tolerably 
equable  climate,  and  of  being  situated  on  the 
sloping  banks  of  a tidal  river,  protected  by  snr- 
rounding  hills  from  the  north  and  east  winds, 
onghb  to  have  rendered  it  one  of  the  healthiest 
towns  in  the  kingdom.  Bat  its  fine  situation 
has  not  been  taken  advantage  of ; nay,  an  in- 
spection of  its  plan  would  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  it  had  been  built  with  a view  to  unhealthi- 
ness  ! for  the  west  wind  from  the  river  is  shot 
out  by  dock  walls  running  longitudinally,  and, 
lest  any  strayed  zephyr  should  make  its  escape 
over  these,  it  is  further  intercepted  by  a wall  of 
still  loftier  warehonsee,  while  the  narrowest 
streets  are  those  running  up  from  the  river. 
The  docks,  instead  of  being  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  latter,  so  as  to  admit  of  most 
openings  between  them  in  a given  length,  have 
been  placed  parallel  to  it ; and  the  Pool,  the 
mouth  of  which  was  for  some  time  preserved  in 
the  Old  Dock,  has  been,  by  the  filling  up  of  that 
dock,  entirely  done  away  with,  instead  of  being 
preserved  as  a oaniil.  All  the  world  admires 
Venice  for  its  beanty,  and  yet  the  opportunity 
of  assimilating  oar  towns  situated  on  the  banks 
of  great  rivers  bysea-cauals  to  the  “Bride  of  the 
Adriatic.”  imitated  in  Leyden,  Milan,  Paris, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  other  Continental  cities,  is 
never  taken  by  English  people.  Liverpool 
people  erred  in  not  making  Liverpool  to  a greater 
extent  than  she  is  the  Bride  of  the  Mersey,  by 
having  more  of  the  sea-water  and  sea-water 
baths  everywhere  distributed  through  it,  instead 
of  polluting  the  sea-water  by  refuse  matter,  and 
the  fair  bosom  of  the  earth  also,  which  nature 
generally  fills  with  sometbing  for  our  use  or 
pleasure — in  some  regions  with  veins  of  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones.  In  the  provision  of 
baths,  strange  to  say,  we  are  infinitely  behind 
the  ancients,  though  we  have  greater  means  of 
creating  them  than  they  had.  Most  of  the 
Roman  institutions,  thank  Heaven,  are  effete, 
more  especially  the  amphitheatre,  with  its 
blood-stained  arena  echoing  the  groans  of 
expiring  gladiators;  but  the  utility  of  the  bath 
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remains  to  the  present  day.  It  has  in  Liverpool 
to6  mnoh  of  a humble  back-street  character. 

Believing  exercise  to  be  as  neoessary  to  health 
as  cleanliness,  I think  meaus  of  taking  it  would 
be  a wise  provision  of  the  authorities  by  prome- 
nades  along  the  river  side  and  stages  on  the 
river,  and  raised  walks  wherever  they  could  be 
obtained  (in  connexion  with  overhead  railways 
perhaps).  The  walla  of  Vienna,  York,  Chester, 
which  command  each  extensive  prospects,  are  as 
useful  now  for  recreation  as  they  were  once  for 
defence,  and  shonld  never  be  destroyed. 

But  if  none  of  the  mistakes  I have  notioed 
had  been  made  in  Liverpool,  yet  so  large  a town 
could  never  be  healthy  so  densely  built  on, — in 
which  the  sky  is  so  shut  out  in  some  parts  as  to 
indaoe  the  wish  to  see  a greater  aro  of  it  by  any 
chance,  however  otherwise  disastrous  for  a time, 
even  by  a hurrioane  to  blow  a square  mile  or  so 
of  courts  and  alleys  into  the  sea,  or  by  a rise  of 
the  waves  to  wash  them  into  it, — and  purify  the 
polluted  atmosphere.  The  Great  Fire  in  London 
of  1666,  though  a calamity  to  that  generation, 
was  probably  a mercy  to  posterity ; and  a 
similar  fire  in  Liverpool  is  a casualty  that 
patriotism  and  philanthropy  themselves  might 
pray  for  could  it  occur  without  causing  loss  of 
life  or  suffering,  which  of  course  it  could  not. 
As  unfortunately  streets  of  the  Sawney  Pope- 
street  character  never  take  fire,  and  as  Corpora- 
tion improvements  are  directed  to  the  relief  of 
traffic  rather  than  the  promotion  of  health, 
these  streets  are  left  to  grow  old  in  filth  and 
disease,  unchanged  except  in  the  breaking  out 
of  gin  palaces  at  each  of  their  corners,  enjoying 
a sort  of  unenvied  immortality. 

The  above  was  written  before  reading  the  re- 
solution of  the  council  to  widen  Chisenhale-street, 
&o.,  which  is  a movement  in  the  right  direction, 
as  it  must  have  a more  or  less  purifying  effect 
upon  the  poisoned  neighbourhood.  But  I fancy 
the  breaking  of  each  streets  one  iuto  auother, 
by  the  removal  of  entire  blocks  of  houses,  which 
of  course  is  out  of  the  question,  would  alone 
adeqnately  grapple  with  the  evil.  This,  and  the 
ploughing  up  of  sewers  throughout  the  town, 
and  oleansing  of  the  Augean  stable  and  pesbhonse 
below,  had  wo  a Hercules  to  do  it,  would  pro- 
bably make  Liverpool  something  like  what  it 
onght  to  be  in  a sanitary  point  of  view.  The 
evil,  of  course,  is  increased  by  overcrowding  in 
each  house,  which,  with  all  due  deference  to  a 
recent  resolution  of  the  Toxteth  guardians,  I con- 
ceive to  be  a canse  rather  than  an  effect  of  drunk- 
enness, The  best  remedy  I believe  for  it  would 
be  the  erection  all  round  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  of  an  abundance  of  comfortable  cottages 
of  all  sizes  and  very  low  rents,  some  with  two 
rooms  for  a shilling  a week.  I would  build  these 
of  substantial  briokwoi’k,  closely  pointed  inside 
as  well  as  outside,  so  as  to  dispense  with  plas- 
tering, and  be  less  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  or 
become  harbour  for  vermin. 

But  open  spaces  and  wide  avenues  from  sur- 
rounding belts  of  verdure  are  the  great  desiderata 
of  every  part  of  Liverpool,  as  it  is  of  all  our 
large  towns,  which  have  all  gone  astray,  and  are 
none  of  them  what  they  ought  to  be.  It  would 
be  idle  to  lament  it  but  for  the  sake  of  the  new 
ones  springing  np,  both  at  home  and  in  the  new 
worlds  of  Australia  and  America,  which  have  in 
the  old  mother-cities  lessons  of  warning  so  strik- 
ing,  that  there  would  be  nothing  unreasonable 
in  expecting  them  (the  young  ones)  to  spring  up 
paragons  of  perfection,  like  the  goddess  of  wisdom 
from  the  head  of  Jove.  If  inanimate  objects 
conld  confabulate,  “ Beware,  in  receiving  man's 
work,  of  excluding  God’s  work,  who  made  the 
ooontry,”  would  be  the  cry  of  many  an  ancient 
town  to  the  new  ones.  “Ae  yon  grow  up  let 
there  be  no  such  thing  within  you  as  half  a 
mile  square  of  unmitigated  brick  and  mortar 
and  stone  pavement ; bat  let  nature’s  green 
carpet  be  regularly  interwoven  into  your  tex- 
ture,  keeping  5 ou  at  once  healthful  and  beautiful. 
Let  not  those  beautiful  children  of  the  earth, — 
trees,  and  shrubs,  and  flowers, — that  make  gay 
the  wilderness  and  solitary  place  where  no  human 
eye  sees  them,  be,  as  in  mine,  absent  from  your 
popnlouB  places,  where  they  would  yield  delight 
to  tbonsandB.” 

The  radiating  and  concentric  principle  of 
arrangement  of  Wren’s  plan  for  London  is  pro- 
bably  favourable  to  salubrity;  on  which  prin- 
ciple a town  would  grow  from  a centre, 
Auother  good  mode  of  development  would  be, 
instead  of  growing  out  from  a centre,  to  move 
eaoh  way,  after  becoming  half  a mile  wide,  into 
the  shape  of  a ring,  including  a circle  of  country, ; 
say  half  a mile  in  diameter ; then,  after  leaving 
a belt  of  a quarter  of  a mile,  like  the  Paris  Bonle. 
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vards,  or  the  glacis  round  the  city  of  Vienna  (if 
it  remain),  begin  with  a larger  ring. 

Liverpool’s  grown-up  daughter,  Birkenhead,  it 
is  evident,  has  taken  warning  from  the  early 
errors  of  her  parent  town,  as  she  is  in  many 
important  respects  an  improvement  upon  her.^ 
More  reoently-ereoted  towns  may  profit  still' 
more, — Llandudno,  for  instance,  the  embryo 
metropolis,  perhaps,  of  Wales, — and  show  still 
wiser  developments.  i 

These  speculations  bring  ns  to  the  quality 
beauty,  as  essential  to  perfection  in  a town ; a 
quality  which,  I think,  was  interfered  with  in  i 
Liverpool  by  the  destruction  of  its  anoient  Castle, ; 
built  by  King  John,  the  originating  germ  and  > 
nuoleusof  the  town, — its  architectural  father,  so  ' 
to  speak, — and  of  the  Tower  of  Sir  John  Stanley ; 
featnres  whose  coevals  elsewhere  have  generally  ; 
remained  to  beautify  the  earth  as  partial  ruins 
and  storied  spots  of  interest  to  everybody. ' 
These  buildings,  with  some  of  the  gabled  and  : 
mullioned  manor-houses  and  old  balls,  reminis-  i 
cent  of  the  Middle  Ages,  described  in  Mr. 
Pioton’s  “Memorials,”  to  link  them  to  the  pre.  ' 
sent  arohitectnre,  would  have  rendered  the  place  ' 
more  intensely  Liverpool,  which,  dating  as  it 
does  from  the  Conquest,  should,  in  the  interest . 
of  truth  and  consistenoy,  bear  better  arohiteo-  • 
tural  record  aud  evidence  of  its  age  and  progress,  ■ 
giving  it  more  of  a touching  dignity  and  interest, 
such  as  arise  from  the  contrast  of  patriarohial 
age  and  infancy  in  a family  group.  Did  it  do  ' 
so,  and  exhibit  more  of  the  mists  and  shadows  of  > 
half-forgotten  time,  which,  gilded  by  the  light  of 
imagination,  become  a halo  of  glory  around  old  : 
cities,  there  would  be  more  of  that  attaohmeut 
to  the  place  among  its  natives  that  Londoners  ; 
proverbially  feel  for  their  city,  and  which  is 
itself  a source  of  virtue  and  happiness.  But, 
besides  this,  Liverpool  has  degenerated  within  i 
the  memory  of  man,  and  the  most  striking  thing  , 
to  me  abont  it  is,  that  it  is  not  so  beantiful  a . 

place  as  it  was  once 

Liverpool’s  residential  districts  have  gone  oat 
of  town.  Everton  long  ago  removed  to  Aigburtb, 
and  the  rest  must  be  looked  for  at  Garston,  in  : 
the  Prince’s  and  Sefton  Parka,  &e.,  and  now 
“nobody”  lives  in  Liverpool  proper,  which  ie  , 
only  redeemed  in  the  districts  in  question  by  the  : 
numerous  churches  and  ohapels,  and  other  publio 
buildings,  the  earliest  of  which  were  designed 
by  John  Foster  and  Thomas  Rickman,  This  no 
doubt  was  inevitable,  as  the  town  had  deterio- 
rated in  salubrity,  though  it  was  not  inevitable 
that  the  cause  of  the  insalubrity  should  have 
been  generated.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  Liver- 
pool’s arohitectoral  development  in  the  service 
of  commerce  that  has  given  to  it  the  arohitec- 
teotural  status  it  has  now  attained,  and  retrieved 
its  general  character.  The  feature  that  goes 
farthest  to  repair  all  losses  is  St.  George’s-place, 
a locality  that  has  wonderfully  improved  by  tho 
substitution  of  a series  of  palaces  for  ordinary 
shops  and  branch  streets,  which  were  a disgrace 
to  the  town.  The  greatest  farther  imorovement 
that  could  be  made  in  this  place,  in  which 
Liverpool  may  be  said  to  rise  more  than  any-, 
where  else  towards  grandeur,  would  be  the 
bauiahment  from  the  precincts  of  St.  George’s-^ 
Hall  of  judges  and  juries,  and  trials  for  murder,  - 
which  could  easily  be  provided  for  elsewhere,  say  ■ 
behind  the  Public  Offices  in  Victoria-street.  ' 
There  is  no  harmony  between  the  death  sentence 
and  quadrilles  or  polkas.  Whatever  philosophy 
may  be,  this  is  “ harsh  and  crabbed,”  not 
“ musical  as  is  Apollo’s  late.”  The  remainder 
of  the  building  would  be  fitly  occupied,  I think, 
by  the  learned  societies  of  the  town,  for  which 
the  Royal  Institution  is  not  suffioiently  central. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  fine  area,  which  has 
become  quite  olassio  ground,  sacred  to  Minerva, 
Apollo,  and  the  Nine,  it  being  already  devoted 
to  music,  the  mnaical  drama,  literature,  natural 
history,  painting,  &c.,  will  be  made  all  it  is 
capable  of  being  made  by  the  graces  of  architec- 
ture and  sculptare ; which  latter,  ae  I have  often 
before  pointed  out,  St.  George’s  Hall  still  lacks. 
Nothing  gives  finishing  toaohes  to  arohitectare 
like  sculpture  judiciously  applied  j while  as  illua. 
trations  of  biography,  I mean  in  the  form  of 
memorial  statues,  it  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
refining  and  elevating  infiuenoe  upon  the  people. 
We  catoh  from  the  petrified  spirt  of  the  hero 
the  contagion  of  virtue,  and  are  ennobled  by  its 
noble  mien  and  the  bietorio  associations  that  cling 
to  it.  So  adorned,  St.  George’s-place  would  be 
the  Acropolis  of  Liverpool,  by  elevation  of  art- 
appliances,  if  not  by  literal  height  above  the 
town.  The  removal  of  St.  John’s  Church,  and 
adornment  of  the  chnrobyard,  would  be  an  ex- 
tension of  the  great  area,  and  bring  it  nearer  to 
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le  Tnanioipal  centre,  the  Town. hall.  The 
inrobyard  is  due  to  8t.  George’s  Hall,  the 
lok  of  which  is  the  moat  Anglican,  and  there- 
're  the  most  barmonioos  with  its  sarronndiogs. 

; might  have  a broad  avenne  throngh  it,  lined 
•ith  trees,  not  a street,  from  tbs  north-east 
irner  to  Victoria-street,  for  the  relief  of  traffic, 
fees  and  flower-beds  have  a doubly  charming 
Sect  amid  a wilderness  of  brick  and  stone,  as 
itnesB  that  of  the  small  grass-plots  in  the  court 
E Somerset  House. 

The  old  scheme,  now  some  thirty  years  of  age, 
I remember  rightly,  of  uniting  William  Brown. 
ireeb  and  Dale-street  by  a high-level  bridge  over 
16  Old  Haymarket,  is  laid  to  sleep.  I think  it 
'ill  be  the  sleep  of  death,  and  hope  it  may — for 
•ith  all  due  deference  to  its  projectors  and  sup- 
orters,  I never  felt  quite  sure  that  a bridge 
rould  be  any  ornament  to  the  neighbourhood  ; 
bat  it  would  not,  on  the  contrary,  bear  a patchy, 
xorescenb  appearance.  And  now  I feel  sure 
hat  neither  its  beanty  nor  its  ntiliby  will  be 
ufficient  to  jnatify  the  outlay  of  a quarter  of  a 
lillion  sterling,  more  especially  as  ics  execution 
rould  involve  the  desolation  of  a quarter  of  a 
lile  square  of  the  very  heart  of  the  town  for 
alf  au  average  lifetime.  Such  a sacrifice  of 
uoney,  convenience,  and  comfort  of  the  present 
leneratiou  could  only  be  justified  by  the  most 
irgent  necessity  and  evident  utility  ; the  oer. 
aioty,  in  fact,  of  conferring  an  enormous  boon 
ipoQ  posterity.  Feeling  quite  sure  of  this,  I 
ilso  feel  it  my  bounden  duty  to  say  so.  As  the 
alley  is  a natural  feature  of  the  town,  and  no- 
lulations  of  ground  are  generally  found  to  be  a 
lonroe  of  beauty  in  street  architecture,  as  much 
kS  a flezQous  line  in  regard  to  its  horizontal 
louree,  I think  it  would  be  best  to  let  it  alone. 
iTo  doubt  some  inoonvenieoce  to  cart  and  carriage 
raffio  is  experienced  from  itj  but  there  is  not 
lufficieut  of  a valley  to  call  for  or  suggest  such 
t bridge  to  span  it.  As  regards  appearance,  I 
ee  nothing  the  matter  with  the  neighbourhood 
ixoept  that  many  of  the  houses  are  unworthy  of 
heir  sitnstioD,  and  require  renewal,  which,  with 
i broad  flight  of  steps  from  the  platforcu  of  the 
ibrary,  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  soon  be  executed. 
Some  light  cast-iron  bridges  for  foot-passengers, 
ihrown  over  the  dangerous  crossings,  such  as 
ihat  ati  the  junction  of  North  John-street  and 
Dale-street,  wonld  be  a greater  ntility,  if  room 
or  the  steps  to  ascend  to  them  could  be  found. 
}ome  half-dozen  sets  of  these  wonld  not  cost  a 
ithe  of  the  sum  that  would  be  spent  on  the 
iridge  in  questioo.  That  sum  would  build  two 
)r  three  thonsaod  workmen’s  dwellings  that 
Tould  reduce  the  death-rate  of  the  town,  or, 
:ouId  it  be  oonacientiously  devoted  to  embellish- 
nents,  it  would  produce  ten  times  the  amount 
if  beauty,  architectural  or  sculptural,  that  could 
>0  hoped  for  in  coooexiou  with  the  great  bridge, 
.t  is  to  be  hoped  that  Viotoria-street  will  be 
•endered  worthy  of  the  name  it  bears — and  that 
here  and  everywhere  the  chief  defects  of  exist- 
Dg  architecture  be  eschewed.  I have  long  had 
m impression  that  in  our  climate  shops  and 
iffices  should  have  more  protection  from  the 
dements  than  they  have  hitherto  received.  I 
jelieve  the  Chester-row  principle  applicable  in 
lome  modified  form  to  all  times,  and  I cannot 
lelp  thinking  that  some  great  trading  streets  in 
;he  centre  of  the  town-  need  covering  as  much 
is  markets;  indeed,  they  are  markets.  The 
Barlington  and  Lowther  Arcades  encourage  me 
D this  suggestion.  For  the  sake  of  a varied 
iky-line  I do  not  see  why  in  trading  streets,  as 
veil  as  in  private  streets,  gable  ends  could  not 
je  ofbener  turned  to  the  front ; in  saying  which 
[ would  not  be  understood  to  have  any  leaning 
towards  Gothic  shops,  which  have  a very  dia- 
jordant  efieot,  where,  as  in  Liverpool,  the  key- 
note has  been  given  by  the  Classic  or  Italian, 
.n  trading  streets  there  ahonld  be  more  rounding 
)S  of  corners,  which  not  only  increases  the  open 
ipaoes  at  ioter-seobionB,  but  gives  opportunity 
hr  architectural  display. 

I have  only  to  add  on  this  head  that  the 
'randest  avenne  of  Liverpool  being  the  river, 
jvery  means  ahonld  be  employed  of  making  its 
margin  as  ornamental  as  possible ; and  that  I 
ieem  the  high-level  passenger  railway  along  the 
locks,  proposed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Holt,  highly  de- 
lirable,  as  it  will  conduce  both  to  convenience 
tnd  safety. 

I must  reserve  the  second  head  of  my  paper, 
riz.  “ Liverpool’s  Mind,”  that  is  its  Moral  and 
[ntelleotnal  Institotioos,  for  another  ocoaaion. 


St.  Alban’s. — A Roman  tomb  has  been  found 
near  the  eastern  wall  of  the  ancient  city. 


DISCOVERY  OP  THE  REMAINS  OF 
CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

It  is  reported  from  San  Domingo  that  the 
coffiu  oontainiog  the  mortal  remains  of  Chria- 
topber  Columbus  has  been  found  in  the  cathedral 
(which  has  been  recently  undergoing  repairs)  of 
that  city.  It  has  hitherto  beeu  supposed  that 
the  remains  of  Colnrabas  were  taken  from  San 
Domingo  to  Cubs,  and  deposited  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Havacnab.  During  the  recent  works  of  re- 
building  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  of  the 
former  city,  the  old,  half-forgotten  tradition, 
according  to  which  not  ocly  an  immense  treasure 
of  coin,  gold,  and  jewels,  but  also  the  bones  of 
the  great  navigator,  are  still  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Sau  Domingo,  was  again  revived.  The  great 
interest  evinced  in  wider  circles  by  these  rumours 
at  last  caused  the  authorities  to  order  a search 
to  be  made.  On  the  5th  of  July  of  this  year, 
the  bones  of  the  third  Admiral  and  grandson  of 
the  great  discoverer,  Don  Luis  Columbus,  con- 
tained in  a small  half-demolished  leaden  box, 
were  brought  to  light.  The  excavations  being 
ooutinned,  on  the  10th  of  September,  at  ten  in 
the  morning,  the  workmen  came  npon  a vault, 
about  the  size  of  a oubio  metre,  exactly  under- 
neath the  arohiepiscopal  seat,  on  the  right  side 
of  the  high  altar,  containing  nn  almost  perfectly 
preserved  leaden  box,  resembling  that  containing 
the  remains  of  Don  Luis  Colambus,  althongb 
more  massive.  This  box,  by  its  inscription,  was 
at  once  recognised  by  the  priest  present,  the 
Italian  Consul,  and  several  other  well-known 
persons,  as  one  that  might  contain  the  ashes  of 
the  great  discoverer.  The  Government,  when 
informed  of  this,  to  prevent  possible  abase  of 
the  discovery,  had  the  cathedral  cleared,  and  all 
entrances  occupied.  The  news  spread  like 
wildfire  through  the  capital,  and  at  half-past 
four  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  presence  of  the 
clergy,  all  the  secretaries  of  state,  the  whole  con. 
Bular  body,  the  magistracy,  and  a oountless  multi- 
tude,  the  raisiog  of  the  box  was  proceeded  with. 
Bishop  Dr.  Roque  Coeobia,  apostolic  delegate  of 
tbe  diocese,  had  it  placed  upon  a pedestal,  and 
read  aloud,  visibly  moved,  tbe  insoriptioDS. 
They  are  exactly  as  follow:  — On  the  outside 
of  the  lid  : D de  la  A Pr  A te  (Descubridor 
de  la  America,  Primer  Almirante).  Oc  the  side 
to  the  left  of  the  reader,  a C resting  on  its 
side,  thus,  a (Cristobel).  On  the  front  facing 
the  reader,  an  upright  0 (Colon).  On  the  aide 
to  tbe  right  of  the  reader,  an  A resting  on  its 
side,  (Ajmaraute).  The  back,  as  well  as  the 
bottom,  bear  no  inscriptions.  Tbe  measure- 
ments are  as  follow  : — Length,  16  J in. ; breadth, 
8 in. ; depth,  8j  in.  The  box  was  nob  looked, 
and  the  inside  bears,  in  Gothic  letters,  tbe  fol- 
lowing  words; — (Illustre  y Esolarecido  Varon 
Don  Christobal  Colon).  Whoever  had  still  bad 
any  donbts  found  them  disappear  when  tbe 
inside  inscription  was  read  out;  and  one  loud 
shout  of  the  great  multitude  assembled,  and  tbe 
thunder  of  oannon,  saluted  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  great  admiral.  The  minute  drawn  up 
immediately  afterwards  in  the  sacristy,  and 
signed  by  all  tbe  authorities  and  consuls  pre. 
sent,  contains  a complete  inventory  of  the  little 
still  preserved  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
discoverers.  It  consists  of  a few  bones  of  the 
arms  and  legs,  some  fragments  of  tbe  jawbone 
and  the  skull,  a layer  of  dust  at  the  bottom  of 
tbe  box,  and,  strangely  enough,  a bullet  weigh- 
ing  about  three-quarters  of  an  omce  Spanish, — 
all  together  taking  up  less  than  a fifth  part  of 
the  ooutenbB  of  tbe  box. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  opening  meeting  of  this  Institute  for 
Session  1877-78  was  held  on  Monday  evening 
last,  when  there  was  a very  large  attendance  of 
members.  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  the  president, 
occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Isaac  Holden,  of  Man- 
ohester,  was  introduced  to  the  Presideot  as 
attending  for  the  first  time  since  bis  election  as 
a Fellow. 

The  President  formally  announced  the  decease 
of  four  members  of  the  lustitute  during  tbe 
recess,  viz.,  Mr.  Raphael  Brandon,  Mr.  Gilbert  E. 
Blount,  Mr.  R.  L.  Roumieu,  and  Mr.  Carl  Ferdi- 
nand Basse.  A few  particulars  of  the  life  and 
works  of  these  gentlemen  were  included  in  tbe 
opening  address. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell,  hon.  sec.  for  Foreign 
Correspoodenoe,  said  that  the  Rnnouncement 
made  during  last  session  that  M.  Henry  Revoil, 
, of  Niames  (one  of  the  Honorary  and  Correspond. 


ing  Members  of  the  Institute),  was  dead,  was  a 
mistake.  He  was  glad  to  say  that  M.  Revoil  was 
alive  and  well,  and  had  forwarded  a donation  to 
the  Library. 

The  President  read  the  following  preliminary 
list  of  names  (forty.one  in  number)  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  had  already  applied  to  be 
admitted  as  Honorary  Associates  of  tbe  Insti- 
tnte, — the  new  class  of  members  instituted  as 
part  of  tbe  scheme  for  the  re-organisation  of  the 
Institute  adopted  last  session.  He  thought  the 
list  was  a very  satisfactory  one  to  begin  with, 
and  the  high  character  and  attainments  of  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  were  inscribed  therein 
augured  well  for  the  success  of  the  experiment. 
The  names  were  as  follow 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Manners,  M.P. ; the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Houghton,  F.R.S. ; the  Earl  of  Dartmonth, 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Crewe,  P.S.A.  ; Sir  James  M'Garel- 
Hogg,  bart. ; Sir  Waltar  Farquhar,  hart.;  Mr.  Frederick 
Leighton,  K A, ; Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A. ; Mr.  George 
Richmond,  R.A. ; Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. ; Mr.  T.  Wool- 
I ner,  R.A.;  Mr.  E.  Armitage,  R.  A.  ; Mr.  L.  Alma- 
I Tadema.JA.R.A.  ; Bir  John  Hawk-haw,  C.E.  ; Mr.  J.  F. 

I Bateasao,  C.E.;  Mr.  Thomas  Hawksley,  C.E.  ; Mr.  J. 

I Wolfe  Barry,  C.E. ; Mr.  John  Fowler,  C.E.;  Mr.  Ed- 
j ward  Woods,  C.E. ; Mr.  James  Abernethy,  C E. ; Mr.  E. 
j Harry  Woods,  C.B. ; Captain  Douglas  Gallon,  C.B. ; Mr. 

I A.  B.  Mitford,  Mr.  Justice  Hannen,  Mr.  Locock  Webb, 

I Q.C, ; Mr.  Frederick  A.  Philbrick,  Q.C.  ; Mr.  W.  Q. 

I Harrison,  Q.C.  ; Pro'essor  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.B.8. ; Mr. 

■ G.  A.  Spotiiswoode,  M.A. ; Mr.  W.  Spottiiswoode,  LL.D., 
[F.R.S.;  the  Rev.  J.  Robins,  D.D. ; Mr.  J.  Evelyn  Liardet, 
j Mr.  Frederick  Reade,  Mr.  C.  F.  da  Kierzkowski,  Mr. 
George  Grove,  Mr.  Herbert  C,  Saunders,  Mr.  E.  Old- 
field, Mr.  H.  P.  Jones,  Mr.  R.  H.  C.  Nevile,  Mr,  Osgood 
Field,  and  Mr.  Alfred  White,  F.S.A. 

The  President  announced  that  be  had  received 
’ a numerously-sigued  requisition,  asking  the 
j Institute  to  elect  Mr.  Frederick  Ouvry,  an 
I Honorary  Fellow,  as  some  slight  mark  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  services  he  had  rendered  for  many 
years  past  as  tbe  honorary  solicitor  to  tbe  Insti- 
tute. The  election  would  take  place  at  a future 
meeting,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  unanimous. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for 
and  duly  elected,  viz.,  Mr.  Thomas  Lainson,  of 
Brighton,  and  Messrs.  R.  Phene  Spiers  and  T.  H. 
Watson,  of  London,  as  Fallows;  and  Mr.  B.  E. 
Entwistle,  of  Liverpool,  and  Messrs.  Ernest  W. 
Farebrother  and  Henry  Hayman,  of  Louth,  as 
Associates. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  by 
aoclamation  as  Honorary  and  Corresponding 
Members,  viz.,  Professor  G.  Von  Neureuther, 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Munich ; and 
Professor  Soholander,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Pine  Arts,  Stockholm. 

A large  number  of  donations  to  the  library 
having  been  announoed  by  Messrs.  Eastlake  and 
Cockerell, 

The  President  said  it  devolved  upon  him  to 
discharge  tbe  duty  of  formally  presenting  to  tbe 
Institute  the  very  admirable  portrait  painted 
by  Mr.  George  Richmond,  R.A.,  and  which,  he 
thought,  most  members  of  the  Institute  would 
recognise  as  a very  striking  likeness  of  their  past- 
president,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  portrait  had 
been  eubaoribed  for  amongst  the  members  of  tbe 
Institute,  and  although  the  sum  available  was  not 
BO  large  av,  under  ordinary  oircumetaucea,  a 
portrait-painter  of  Mr.  Richmond’s  eminence 
could  be  expected  to  accept,  that  gentleman  had 
met  the  committee  in  a very  considerate  manner, 
sajing  that  be  felt  it  to  be  a great  honour,  as 
I au  artist,  to  be  asked  by  artists  to  perpetuate 
i an  artist.  The  result  showed  that  Mr.  Rioh- 
i mood  had  entered  into  tbe  work  with  all  his  soul. 

I It  was  a great  satisfaction  to  tbe  Institute  to  be 
I able  to  hand  down  the  lineaments  of  its  dis- 
tinguished past-presideut  to  future  generations 
of  members.  It  was  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
the  original  of  the  portrait  would  long  remain 
with  them.  A melanoholy  interest  attached  to 
tbe  other  portrait  [that  of  tbe  late  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt]  to  be  presented  to  the  Institute  that 
evening.  Mr,  Thomas  H.  Wyatt  would  say  to 
whose  generosity  the  lostituto  was  indebted  for 
that  valued  gift. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  said  that,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
C.  C.  Nelson,  he  begged  to  present  the  portrait 
of  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
Institute.  He  regretted  exceedingly  that  tbe 
active  career  of  the  generous  donor  of  the  pioture 
had  been  interfered  with  by  a very  sad  and  long 
illness.  This  oiroumstanoe  made  tbe  duty  he 
(Mr.  Wyatt)  had  to  fulfil  still  more  melanoholy 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  subject 
of  tbe  portrait  he  had  to  present  was  no  longer 
amongst  them  ; ou  tbe  other  hand,  the  lustitute 
had  just  received  the  portrait  of  one  who  was, 
happily,  still  spared  to  them,  and  whose  name 
was  very  much  honoured.  Long  might  he  live 
to  merit  the  high  position  be  had  attained  in  hia 
profession  ! The  presentation  of  his  (Mr. 
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Wyatt’s)  brother’s  portrait  by  Mr.  Nelson  rra-s  a 
very  interesbicg  and  not  an  nnuataral  event.  Sir 
Digby  Wyatt  and  Mr.  Nelson  were  for  many 
years  fast  friends,  and  both  of  them  had  labonred 
lor  the  advancement  of  the  Institate.  Mr. 
Nelson  was  very  auxions  that  the  portrait  shoald 
be  painted  by  Mr.  Richmond,  bat  that  distin- 
guiahed  artist  was  not  very  well  at  the  time,  and 
being  pressed  with  work, — -and,  moreover, 
dreading  to  undertake  a posthumone  portrait, — 
(there  were  only  a few  photographs  for  the 
guidance  of  the  painter)  recommended  that  an 
Italian  artist,  Signor  Oesiani,  should  be  en- 
trusted  with  the  work.  The  recommendatiou 
was  adopted,  and  be  (Mr.  Wyatt)  thought  it 
would  be  agreed  that  Signor  Ossiani  had  suo- 
ceeded  in  producing  a very  interesting  and 
striking  work. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President,  a vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  by  acclamation  to  the 
donor. 

The  President  next  presented  the  Ashpitel 
Book  Prizes,  awarded  to  candidates  who  distin- 
guished themselves  most  highly  in  the  Architec- 
tural Examination  of  1877.  The  recipients  were 
Messrs.  J.  J.  Longh,  F.Baggallay,  and  John  Pilson. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  deliver  his 
opening  address,  part  of  which  we  have  printed 
below. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  begged  to  propose  a hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  able  and 
comprehensive  address,  which  was  remarkable 
for  the  large  number  of  impoitant  subjects  with 
which  it  dealt.  During  the  past  year  the  In- 
stitute  bad  undergone  re-organisation  and  change 
in  many  respects.  That  re-organisation  was  not 
carried  so  far  as  was  at  one  time  expected,  bat 
still  the  change  had  been  very  great.  He 
thought  it  was  matter  for  rejoicing  that  the 
alterations  were  not  so  exteusive  as  they  bad 
been  intended  to  be.  The  President  had  ably 
laid  before  the  meeting  the  principal  points 
involved  in  the  changes,  besides  referring  to 
numerous  outside  matters.  In  fact,  the  one 
thing  that  had  astonished  him  (Sir  Gilbert)  in 
the  President’s  address,  in  addition  to  the  in. 
dustry  necessary  for  its  compilation,  was 
the  power  of  condensation  it  exhibited, 
enabling  reference  to  be  made  to  almost 
an  infinity  of  subjects  in  a short  space 
of  time.  Without  attempting  to  traverse 
all  that  had  been  said  in  the  address,  he  (Sir 
Gilbert)  felt  bound  to  follow  np  what  had  been 
said  by  the  President  in  congratulating  the  Insti- 
tute on  the  result  of  some  of  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  inner  life  of  the  Institute. 
As  far  as  he  knew  and  heard,  they  had  organised 
a most  admirable  Council,  who  had  worked 
together  very  satisfactorily.  As  to  the  new 
class  ot  members,  “ Honorary  Aesooiates,”  the 
candidates  for  membership  under  that  title 
whose  names  had  been  read  were  men  of  the 
highest  position  and  attainments,  and  they  conld 
not  fail  to  be  a great  acquisition  to  the  Institute. 
On  important  and  special  occasions,  when  sub- 
jects of  peculiar  interest  were  under  discussion, 
some  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  had  been 
read  had  contributed  materially  to  the  informa- 
tion elicited.  The  President  had  rightly  said 
that  the  new  class  of  Honorary  Associates  might 
learn  much  from  the  architects,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  architects  would  learn  a great  deal 
from  the  new  class  of  members.  It  was  gratifying 
to  find  that  the  re-organised  Council  had  re- 
elected the  President,  whose  nomination  reflected 
infinite  credit  on  the  former  Council.  As  to  the 
sad  list  of  lost  members,  the  President  had  said, 
and  said  well,  what  the  general  body  of  members 
would  say  of  the  grievous  losses  they  had  under- 
gone. As  to  his  (Sir  Gilbert’s)  dear  friends. 
Sir  Digby  Wyatt  and  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  be 
had  said  a few  words  daring  the  past  session. 
As  to  poor  dear  Talbot  Bury,  the  President  bad 
omitted  to  say  one  thing  about  him,  viz.,  that  be 
was  a pupil  of  the  elder  Pugin.  The  tragical 
end  of  poor  Raphael  Brandon  he  could  nob  help 
thinking  of;  a more  good-hearted  man  never 
existed ; but  bis  sad  career  and  end  were  not 
what  might  have  been  hoped  for  from  a man  of 
his  talents  and  ability.  He  (Sir  Gilbert)  would 
only,  in  conclusion,  express  the  great  pleasure 
he  felt  in  knowing  that  their  old  friend,  Mr. 
Ouvry,  had  consented  to  accept  the  only  honour 
which  the  Institute  had  it  in  its  power  to  confer 
upon  him  for  his  invaluable  services  in  the  past. 
The  honour  was  deserved  a thousand  times  over. 
He  would  not  attempt  to  say  one  word  on  the 
Bnbjeot  of  “ restoration.”  He  conld  quite  follow 
the  President  on  that  snbjeot,  and  he  was  quite 
sure  about  poor  Queen  Anne  j but  “ de  mortuis 
nil  nisi  bonuvi” 


Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
expressed  his  regret  that  Professor  Donaldson 
was  unable  to  be  present  to  fulfil  that  pleasing 
duty.  He  could  only  express  his  very  great 
admiration  of  the  energy  and  labour  which  the 
president  must  have  bestowed  upon  his  address, 
which  showed  the  great  personal  interest  which 
he  had  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the  Institute. 


He  (Mr.  Wyatt)  highly  appreciated  the  way  in 
which  the  Council  had  managed  what  he  might 
j term  the  “outer  affairs”  of  the  Institute,  one 
I result  of  their  management  being  that  the 
Institute  now  held  a much  better  position  in  the 
■ estimation  of  public  bodies  and  Government 
j Departments  than  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Whiobcord,  in  supporting  the  motion,  said 
. that  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr.  Wyatt  had  borne 
testimony,  as  they  were  very  well  capable  of 
, doing  from  the  address  just  read,  to  the  nntiring 
j industry  and  diligence  of  the  president  in  look- 
' ing  after  the  affairs  of  the  Institute.  But  those 
i gentlemen  oonld  scarcely  have  had  the  same 
j opportunities  of  appreciating  the  labours  of  their 
president  as  those  who  had  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  on  the  Council  with  him.  Nob  only 
were  the  weightier  matters  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institate, 
and  its  relations  with  Government  and  public 
bodies,  moat  carefully  considered  by  him,  bat 
I he  gave  thoughtful  attention  to  all  tbe  minutiae 
j connected  with  the  working  of  the  Institute. 

I He  thought  the  meeting  would  agree  that  what 
was  at  one  time  regarded  by  many  members  as 
a donbtfnl  experiment,  viz.,  tbe  creation  of  the 
new  class  of  “ Honorary  Associates,”  was  likely 
to  be  a brilliant  success.  The  high  character 
and  attainments  of  the  pioneer  Honorary 
Associates,  whose  names  had  been  read,  were 
such  as  to  make  architects  proud  of  being 
associated  with  them.  It  was  due  to  tbe  presi- 
dent to  say  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
names  included  in  the  list  had  been  obtained 
chiefly  through  his  personal  exertions  and 
interest. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  pat  the  motion  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  it  was  of  course  carried  unanimously. 

The  President  briefly  acknowledged  the  com- 
pliment, and  tbe  meeting  was  brought  to  a 
close  with  the  aunouncement  that  the  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday,  the  lyth  inst., 
when  Mr.  W.  H.  White  will  read  a paper  “ On 
Middle.olass  Houses  in  London  and  Paris.” 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS, 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BEITISH  ABCHITECTS. 

At  tbe  opening  meeting  of  the  Session,  else- 
where  referred  to,  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  president, 
in  the  chair,  delivered  the  followingaddreas  : — 

The  season  of  year  has  again  come  round 
when,  according  to  our  usual  custom,  it  ismyduty 
and  pleasure  to  offer  you  a few  remarks  relating 
to  the  past  year,  as  it  has  affected  us.  It  is  a 
duty  which,  while  I could  wish  it  were  in  hands  , 
more  able  than  mine  to  do  it  justice,  is  one  from 
which  I would  not  wish  to  shrink,  as  it  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  honourable  office  iu 
which  you  have  thought  fit  to  place  me,  and 
because  I know  I may  count  on  your  indulgence 
as  to  any  short-comings  of  my  own  in  its 
discharge. 

In  the  outset,  I think  I may  congratulate  you 
that  daring  the  year  now  past  we  have  gained 
some  internal  strength  in  our  organisation,  and 
also  that  the  Institate,  and  with  it  the  profession 
it  80  worthily  represents,  has-been  more  appre- 
ciated and  better  regarded  by  public  bodies,  and 
therefore,  I would  fain  hope,  by  the  public,  than 
has  been  the  case  for  many  years.  The  associa- 
tion of  the  Institute  with  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
by  the  direct  action  of  Eoyalty, — with  the 
Government  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
the  request  of  the  former  to  be  advised  as  to  a 
National  Code  of  Building  Regulations,  and  by 
tbe  latter  to  be  advised  of  the  views  of  archi- 
tects as  to  tbe  law  of  copyright  in  original 
designs, — with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
in  the  friendly  conferences  that  have  taken 
place  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
formation  of  Northumberland-avenue, — are  all 
illustrative  of  my  meaning,  and  with  regard  to 
each  subject  I shall  have  a few  words  to  say 
presently. 

It  may  be  convenient  if  I divide  my  observa- 
tions broadly  into  those  connected — 

Ist.  With  the  Inner  Life  of  the  Institute,  i.e., 
its  relation  to  its  members, — the  progress  and 
opportunities  for  mutual  advancement  and  good 
fellowship. 

2nd.  With  its  Outer  Life,  comprising  its  rela- 
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ticn:?,  past  and  present,  with  the  Government  a&' 
those  public  bodies  with  which  it  may  be  na^ 
rally  more  or  less  associated,  and  with  the  pabH 
generally. 

[As  the  addresses  of  previous  presidents  dd 
to  be  found  by  tbe  outside  public  only  in  thi 
Builder,  published  there  in  many  oases  at  thi 
earnest  desire  of  tbe  writers,  we  should,  accord 
ing  to  custom,  and  at  some  inoonvenienoe,  havi 
printed  the  whole  of  the  present  address.  W< 
have,  however,  received  intimation  from  thi 
Institute  that  the  address  is  not  to  be  given  it 
exteneo  ! We  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  thi 
second  part  of  it,  as  having  the  more  genera 
interest.^ 

Passing  to  the  second  head  of  my  subject 
viz.,  Outer  Life  of  the  Institute  during  tiu 
Poet  Tear,  I naturally  allude  in  the  first  place  tc 
the  graceful  recognition  of  the  Institate  by  oui 
Royal  Patron  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Having 
undertaken  the  post  of  President  of  the  Britisl 
Section  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  having 
thrown  himself  into  the  work  and  duties  of  tbai 
position  with  a zeal  and  an  amount  of  ability  foi 
which  all  who  (like  myself)  have  had  oppor. 
tunity  to  observe  and  admire  feel  most  gratefu 
to  him,  the  Prince  felt  that,  connected  as  h( 
personally  is  with  their  Institate,  he  need  only 
call  on  its  members  to  aid  him,  so  far  as  arohi. 
teotore  was  concerned,  to  the  best  of  their  power, 
to  ensure  their  doing  so.  The  compliment  in- 
tended by  his  Royal  Highuess  to  be  paid  to  the 
whole  body,  by  its  President  being  placed  on  the 
Royal  Commission,  has,  I know,  been  warmly 
appreciated  by  every  member.  It  remains 
now,  therefore,  for  ns  to  show,  by  the  character, 
originality,  and  excellence  of  the  works  to  be 
sent  to  the  architectnral  portion  of  the  British 
Fine  Arts  Exhibition,  that  the  confidence  placed 
in  us  by  our  Royal  Patron  baa  been  justified. 
You  are  aware  that  a special  committee  of  out 
members  has  been  formed  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  arrangements.  A circular  letter  has 
been  addressed  to  those  who  have  been  con- 
tributors to  former  exhibitions,  and  advertise- 
ments have  been  inserted  in  the  public  journals, 
inviting  those  who  may  nob  have  been  thus 
specially  addressed  to  forward  drawings  of  some 
of  their  best  works  executed  by  them  during  the 
last  ten  years.  At  the  last  Paris  Exhibition,  in 
1867,  there  were,  I find,  forty-one  architect 
exhibitors,  whose  drawings  covered  a wall-space 
of  about  1,000  ft.  At  the  Exhibitions  at  Vienna 
in  1873,  and  Philadelphia  in  1876,  the  number  of 
English  architects  exhibiting  was  very  small,  pro- 
bably arising  from  the  distance  from  England, 
bub  now  that  a larger,  grander,  and  more  im- 
posing stmcture  than  any  preceding  it  is  being 
raised  close  to  us,  to  contain  examples  of  all  that 
is  useful,  interesting,  instructive,  and  enjoyable 
by  the  mind  of  man,  I trust  that  Eoglish  art — 
including,  of  oonrse,  English  architecture — will 
be  worthily  represented,  and  that  the  exhibitors 
will  be  more  numerous  and  more  talented  than 
before,  and  that  the  wall-space  appropriated 
to  us  will  be  more  ample  and  more  worthily 
covered  than  even  in  1867. 

I may  allude  next  to  the  application  of  tbe 
Local  Government  Board  to  this  Institute  to  aid 
them  with  advice  and  suggestions  on  the  New 
Code  of  Building  Regulations,  which  has  for 
some  time  been  in  coarse  of  preparation  by  the 
Board,  with  the  hope  and  intent  of  introducing 
tbroughout  the  kingdom  some  general  rales  to  be 
observed  uniformly  and  to  taka  the  place  of  the 
oonfuaed  and  conflicting  codes  of  regulation  now 
in  force,  consequent  on  the  absence  of  intercom- 
munication of  the  numerous  Local  Boards  by 
whom  these  regulations  have  been  issued.  It 
will  hardly  be  believed,  but  it  is  a fact,  that 
within  a radius  of  twenty  miles  around  tbe 
centre  of  Liverpool  no  less  than  thirty-four 
Local  Boards,  each  with  a set  of  rnles  more  or 
less  different  from  the  rest,  are  in  force.  The 
same  confusion  exists  very  generally,  to  the  dis- 
traction of  architects,  who,  in  all  good  faith  and 
innocence,  find  themselves  often  transgressiDg 
some  of  these  local  rales.  There  is  good  reason, 
therefore,  for  the  proposed  action  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  who  deserve  any  assistance 
that  can  be  rendered  to  them  in  their  by  no 
means  easy  task.  The  oounoil  of  the  Institate 
at  once,  therefore,  met  the  request  of  the  Board 
in  the  same  cordial  spirit  in  which  I am  glad  to 
say  it  was  made.  An  influential  and  hard- 
working committee  was  appointed,  and  when  I 
mention  that  Mr.  Whiobcord  was  appointed  its 
chairman,  you  will,  I know,  be  sure  that  the  com- 
mittee did  hard  and  useful  work,  and  that  their 
report  of  advice  on  tbe  Draft  Bye-laws  prepared 
by  tbe  Board,  and  submitted  for  the  oonsidera- 
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ion  of  our  committee,  was  eminentl/  practical, 
indearouring  to  give  the  public  all  needful  pro- 
eotion  in  the  due  construolion  of  buildings, 
)QbIia  and  private,  without  vexationslj  hamper* 
Dg  the  action  of  professional  men.  That  Report 
las  been  most  gratefully  and  gracefully  acknow- 
edged  by  the  Lcoal  Government  Board,  and 
nany  of  the  emendations  recommended  by  the 
jommittee  on  the  original  draft,  and  many  of 
iheir  own  suggestions,  have  been  adopted  in  the 
ientative  ” Draft  Code  of  Bye-laws  for  regulating 
Buildings,”  which  the  Board  have  lately  issued. 
Probably  before  it  receives  its  final  shape,  more 
f not  all  of  the  suggestions  made  by  your  com. 
nitiee  will  find  place  in  it.* 

Again,  the  advice  of  the  council  of  this  Inati- 
ute  has  been  sought  by  the  committee  of  the 
louse  of  Commons,  still  sitting  on  the  question 
)f  " Copyright  in  Design  of  Works  of  Art.”  The 
leceseity  of  some  kind  of  recognised  law  on  this 
ubjeot  has  long  been  felt  by  architects,  for  the 
lUBtody  of,  and  property  in,  their  original  de- 
igns, as  embodied  in  their  drawings,  have,  as  yon 
J1  know,  been  the  subject  of  frequent  painful 
lispntes,  which,  if  contested  in  the  Courts  of 
jaw,  would  entail  on  the  piofessional  man  (who 
s rarely  wealthy)  much  mental  vexation  and 
lonsiderable  cost,  whether  he  were  or  were  not 
luccessful.  The  oonsequenoe  is  a thorough  con- 
usion  of  practice  exists.  No  actual  issue  has 
iver  been  tried  out  in  one  of  the  superior  courts, 
vhere  all  arguments  on  either  side  would  of! 
lourse  be  exhaustively  considered.  I am  glad  to 
;ay  the  “ Copyright  Commission  " fully  realised 
low  unsatisfactory  this  is,  and  admitted  that 
irohitects  had  a case  for  protection.  How  that 
vas  to  be  afforded,  and  to  what  extent  limited, 
vas  felt  by  them,  and  indeed  is  a very  diffioulc 
ubjeot  to  settle;  but  it  will  at  any  rate  be  gra- 
ifying  to  the  Institute  to  know  that  there  is 
ivery  disposition  to  treat  the  subject  in  a manner 
atisfaotory  to  architects  if  the  members  of  that 
/ommission  can  possibly  see  their  way  to  do  so. 
?he  proceedings  of  the  Commission  are  not  yet 
iomplete,  but  it  is  hoped  they  will  present  their 
eport  this  year.  The  Commission  was  presided 
iver  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Manners, 
vhose  abilities  and  courtesy  are  well  known,  as 
veil  as  his  interest  in  architecture  and  arcbi- 
ieots,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  now  enrolling 
limaelf  as  one  of  our  new  Class  of  Honorary 
Associates. 

I moat  lastly  advert  to  a matter  which,  while 
ihe  Council  felt  it  was  one  on  which  it  was  only 
right  that  (as  decreed  by  Parliament)  the  Inati- 
;ute  should  be  consulted,  was  a most  difficult 
natter  to  deal  with  in  such  a way  as  to  justify 
ihe  appeal  to  them  on  the  question  of  taste  and 
irobiteotural  fitness,  without  undue  or  arbitrary 
nterference  with  the  practical  necessities  in- 
volved. I allude,  of  course,  to  the  submission 
ay  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  under  the 
iot  authorising  the  formation  of  Northumbor- 
;and-av6nue,  of  certain  designs  for  intended 
bnildings  to  form  its  frontages.  These  designs 
aad  been  prepared  by  the  intending  lessees,  and 
lent  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  for  their  sanction, 
previously  to  giving  which  the  Board  asked  in 
aaoh  case  the  advice  or  suggestion  of  the  Council, 
a.  long  and  careful  correspondence  (which  has 
been  preserved  for  future  information)  ensued — 
some  of  the  fragments  of  which  were  separately 
commented  on  in  the  public  papers,  sometimes 
From  one  view,  and  sometimes  from  another — 
but  looking  all  through  it  as  a connected  whole, 
[ think  the  series  will  not  be  discreditable  either 
to  the  Institute  or  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
^Vorks.  It  will  show  the  high  sense  entertained 
by  your  Council  of  the  importance  and  the 
iifficulty  of  the  work  imposed  on  them  by  the 
Legislature.  It  will  also  show  the  strong  cor- 
diality of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and 
their  desire  to  meet  the  msthetical  views  of 
irohitects,  subject  only  to  their  great  duty 
towards  the  ratepayers  not  to  lessen  the  rent  to 
oe  paid  by  lessees  by  reason  of  imposing  too 
meroQs  conditions  in  the  building  agreements  ; 
indeed,  this  was  their  only  difficulty  in  the 
matter.  It  was  urged  by  the  Counoil  that  con- 
uderations  of  the  permanent  appearance — satis- 
factory  or  the  reverse — of  large  blocks  of  build- 
•Dgs  in  our  finely-laid-out  new  streets  should  be 
illowed  to  have  no  small  weight,  even  if  some 
semlftary  sacrifice  should  be  made  (a  result  they 
jelieved  would  at  least  be  doubtful),  and  that 
ihe  Metropolitan  Board  should  remember  the 
mpossibility  of  oorreoting  an  error  once  made 
n Buoh  materials  as  stone  and  marble,  however 

* The  draft  copy  of  the  proposed  bye  laws,  with  the  an- 
lotations  of  the  committee,  is  iu  the  Institute  library, 
^nd  can  there  bo  referred  to  by  members. 


much  it  might  be  desired  on  all  hands  to  do  so 
when  too  late. 

In  the  issue  the  Metropolitan  Board  required 
the  lessees  of  the  most  important  blook  in  the 
whole  avenue  to  modify  their  design  to  meet  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Council.  In  this  the 
valuable  aid  of  the  superintending  architect  of 
the  Board  was  readily  given,  both  to  the  Board 
and  to  the  Council,  with  impartiality  and  with 
the  beat  effect.  Finally,  although,  the  Council 
could  not  give  an  unqualified  approval  even  of 
the_ modified  design,  they  felt  that  the  Board  at 
their  instance  had  gone  as  far  as  they  could  be 
expected  to  do  in  requiring  alterations  which 
might  seriously  affect  the  expenditure  by  the 
man  who  was  to  pay  an  enormous  ground-rent, 
and  expend  a very  large  sum  of  money  on  the 
buildings,  and  they,  therefore,  passed  the  modi, 
fied  design,  receiving  an  assurance  from  the 
Metropolitan  Board  that  they  would  require  that 
the  treatment  of  the  buildings  on  the  adjacent 
ground  not  yet  let  should  be  consistent  with  such 
design.  I have  the  anthority  of  the  superintend, 
ing  architect  to  say  that  since  that  time  the 
lessee,  has  frankly  recognised  the  value  of  the 
suggestions  made  to  him,  and  has  agreed  to 
some  farther  modifications,  likelyto  be  improve- 
ments on  the  design  so  passed.  I hope,  therefore, 
I may  congratulate  the  Institute  that  while  it 
was  but  too  probable  that  the  relations  of  the 
Institute  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  under  the 
above-named  Act  of  Parliament  might  have  led 
to  very  unpleasant  conflicts  between  them,  the 
reverse  is  the  case ; and  I am  induced  to  think 
that  the  aid  and  help  of  this  Institute  will  in  the 
future  be  rather  sought  than  avoided  by  that 
impertantmetropolitan  body,  whohave  itso  much 
in  their  power  to  make  or  mar  the  appearance 
of  the  London  in  the  future. 

I fear  I may  have  wearied  you  by  too  long 
allusions  to  the  above  matters,  but  I think  you 
will  own  that  the  facts  to  which  I have  alluded 
justify  me  in  the  observation  I made  at  the  out- 
set of  this  address,  that  this  year  of  1877  has 
been  remarkable  for  the  greater  recognition  of 
the  Institute  by  Government  and  other  public 
departments. 

You  will  not  forget  that  in  the  course  of  last 
year  an  animated  correspondence  took  place  in 
the  public  papers  on  the  subject  of  “illicit  com- 
missions,”  as  they  were  called,  being  commonly 
paid  (as  was  alleged)  to  professional  men  by 
others  chan  their  clients,  and  without  their 
cognisance  or  consent.  The  charge  was  made 
indiscriminately  against  men  of  various  pro- 
fessions, and  among  them  architects.  I felt  it  a 
duty  to  combat  the  truth  of  this  charge  against 
us,  and  especially  as  regarded  the  members  of 
the  Institute,  the  primary  object  of  which,  as  we 
all  know,  is  to  preserve  and  continue  "purity  of 
professional  action  by  every  means  in  its 
power.  The  general  body  fully  endorsed,  more 
than  once,  all  that  I had  written  pobliely  in  their 
behalf,  and  I cannot  doubt  it  will  be  their  desire 
to  show  their  earnestness  iu  any  way  that  may 
at  any  time  seem  feasible.  With  this  view  some 
communications  have  taken  place  between  your 
Council  and  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  who  has  pro- 
posed  a Bill  to  the  House  of  Commons  which 
shall  inflict  a sensible  penalty  as  well  as  affix  a 
stigma  of  dishonour  on  all  who  might  be  proven 
guilty  of  such  practices.  That  Bill  was  intre- 
duoed  too  late  to  become  law  last  session,  but  is 
to  be  poshed  forward  this  year.  Sir  Edmund 
has  informed  me  that  it  has  the  full  sanction  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  to  whom  it  had 
been  referred  by  the  Home  Secretary,  and  the 
meeting  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  so  far  from 
making  the  charge  so  general  as  he  and  others 
certainly  did  in  their  correspondence  in  the 
pablio  papers,  he  desires  it  to  be  understood  that 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned  he  does  not  wish  to  say 
or  imply  that  it  is  common  with  architects, 
though  he  is  aware  of  some  iustauces  of  those 
who  called  themselves  by  that  name  having 
adopted  this  dishonest  practice.  This  being  so, 
it  is  evident  that,  the  objects  of  Sir  Edmnnd  and 
the  Institute  being  identical,  they  can  work 
cordially  together,  and  your  Council  will,  I am 
sure,  have  your  full  assent  in  considering  any 
well-devised  scheme  whereby  the  honest  men 
shall  be  relieved  from  calumny,  and  the  dishonest 
men  be  exposed  as  they  deserve. 

Many  subjects  of  great  practical  interest  to 
architects  will,  no  doubt,  engage  the  attention  of 
most  of  os  during  the  coming  year,  among  which 
I may  specially  mention  the  “ Metropolitan 
Streets  Bill”  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  the  project  for  the  better  supply  of 
drinking-water  to  this  huge  and  still  increasing 
city. 


The  question  of  the  extension  and  concentration 
of  our  public  Government  offices  is  likely  again  to 
become  prominent  this  year,  and  a report  on  the 
subject  by  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
has  been  published,  which  I would  commend  to 
the  attention  of  our  members,  and  especially  as 
regards  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  called 
before  the  committee,  which  deals  in  several 
places  with  the  question  of  so  much  interest  to 
us,  viz.,  whether  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
architects  of  acknowledged  experience,  and  with 
full  public  responsibility  for  their  works,  should 
not  be  employed  on  our  public  works,  rather  than 
they  should  be  entrusted  to  the  unknown  talent, 
without  any  personal  responsibility,  of  some 
salaried  officer  of  a "department,”  who,  as  one 
witness  very  pertinently  told  the  committee, 
would,  on  discovering  his  own  talent  to  be  of  a 
superior  order,  soon  give  up  his  salaried  official 
position  for  an  independent  one,  with  all  its  risks, 
but  also  with  the  incentive  to  exertion  and  aid 
to  talent  that  all  feel  when  a creditable  result  is 
publicly  acknowledged  and  identified  with  ihe 
man  who  has  achieved  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  committee  had  only  one  representative 
of  our  profession  before  it,  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott, 
in  addition  to  the  surveyors  to  the  Crown  of 
the  Office  of  Woods  and  of  the  Office  of  Works. 
The  committee  do  not  recommend  any  specific 
action  in  detail,  contenting  themselves  with 
preasing  on  Parliament  very  strongly  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  something  being  done  at  once 
to  remedy  the  serious  inconvenience  and  risk 
arising  from  the  present  system  of  housing  our 
public  officers  in  separate  private  houses,  often 
small,  nnhealfcby,  and  divided  from  each  other. 
Let  ns  hope  that  should  a publio  oompetition 
take  place  once  more  (as  is  not  improbable) 
the  snbject  of  which  shall  be  to  deal  with  the 
question  as  a whole,  the  miscarriage  and  in- 
justice of  action  which  followed  a similar  com- 
petition in  1857,  and  which  I have  such  good 
personal  reasons  for  remembering,  may  be 
avoided. 

We  may  lastly  turn  our  attention  for  a few 
moments  to  the  further  progress  of  work  in 
classic  lands,  to  which  I made  allusion  in  my 
address  last  year.  I need  not  farther  allude  to 
the  extraordinary  and  most  interesting  dis- 
coveries of  Dr.  Sohliemann  at  Myceom  and 
Troy,  for  you  have  heard  them  described  in  this 
room  by  the  enthusiastic  discoverer  himself. 
After  having  carefully  prepared  for  publication 
a full  record,  duly  illustrated,  of  his  discoveries, 
the  Doctor  has  returned  to  the  scenes  of  his 
labour,  and  is  still  sanguine  of  finding  more  and 
more  proof  in  support  of  the  theory  to  which  he 
has  committed  himself  as  to  the  age  and  desti- 
nation of  the  remains  nneartbed  by  him  and 
Mrs.  Sohliemann.  As  he  has  now  become  one 
of  our  honorary  and  corresponding  members,  he 
will,  I am  sure,  feel  it  a pleasure  to  recognise 
the  claim  the  members  of  the  Institute  thus  have 
to  be  taken  into  his  confidence  from  time  to  time 
should  new  wonders  be  laid  open  to  the  day. 

Other  researches  in  Greece  have  been  pro- 
ceeding, as  for  instance  at  Olympia,  and  though 
the  past  year  has  not  revealed  anything  very 
new  there,  all  that  has  been  found  has  tended 
to  confirm  the  knowledge  previously  gained.  At 
“Spata,”  in  Attica,  a tomb  has  been  discovered, 
containing  many  gold  ornaments,  which  are  sup. 
posed  by  some  to  be  of  the  same  epooh  as  those 
found  by  Dr.  Sohliemann  at  Mycenm.  At 
" Dodona,”  a number  of  inscriptions  have  been 
discovered,  though  no  works  of  art  of  importanoe. 
We  may  see,  therefore,  that  the  spirit  of  researoh 
for  all  and  everything  that  may  throw  light  on 
the  history  or  legends  of  that  land,  at  once  the 
birthplace  and  centre  of  all  early  refined  art,  is 
actuating  many  a zealous  explorer,  and  year  by 
year  we  may  confidently  hope  to  add  some  little 
to  our  stores  of  knowledge  on  this  most  enticing 
subject  of  inquiry. 

I may  not  pass  on  without  allusion  to  another 
work  of  exploration  of  the  greatest  interest,  and 
which  has  been  pursued  and  persevered  with 
under  much  difficulty  and  disappointment.  I 
allude  to  the  " Palestine  Explorations.”  It  was 
early  felt  that,  before  exploring  particular 
spots  in  detail,  it  was  almost  essential  to  have 
a far  more  correct  map  than  existed  of  the 
whole  of  the  country  both  east  and  west  of  the 
river  Jordan.  The  east  side  was  undertaken  by 
an  American  committee,  who  have  not,  however, 
made  much  progress.  The  west  side  was  under- 
taken by  our  own  countrymen,  and  an  excellent 
map  has  now  been  nearly  completed,  after  a 
persistent  labour  of  some  years.  A tract  of 
country  of  7,340  square  miles  has  been  accurately 
surveyed, — the  hills  shaded  on  the  spot, — on  a 
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Bcale  ofone  ioob  to  tbe  mile ; and  the  map,  ae 
accnrateaa  ordnaooe  maps  are,  is  the  gratifying 
resolt.  The  sites  of  about  eight  times  as  many 
places  hare  been  identified  and  marked  on  it  as 
are  shown  on  the  most  correct  maps  previonsly 
existing ; while,  in  addition  to  the  land  sorvey 
thns  made,  carefnl  measnrements  have  been 
taken  and  drawings  made  of  a large  nninber  of 
arohiteotnral  rains  of  all  ages,  the  greater  p?rt 
of  which  have  now  been  seen  and  measured  for 
the  first  time. 

As  the  American  society  has  made  little  or 
no  progress,  I am  informed  that,  sboald  their 
funds  enable  them,  onr  own  “ Palestine  Ezplo 
ration  Committee”  will  now  commence  a similar 
map  and  record  of  the  country  on  the  east  side 
of  Jordan.  The  extremely  interesting  excava- 
tions by  Lieutenant  Warren,  undertaken  also  at 
the  instance  of  the  Palestiue  Committee,  have  j 
been  obliged  to  be  suspended  for  the  present.  | 
They  were,  however,  so  very  promising,  and 
they  had  already  afforded  so  much  curious  in-  j 
formation,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  be’ 
resumed.  With  regard,  therefore,  to  all  those  , 
labouring  in  distant  lands  in  matters  of  suoh 
great  interest  to  ns  here  as  architects  or  arcbm-  \ 
ologists,  and  remembering  how  earnestly  Dr.  i 
Sohliemann  assured  os  that  one  of  the  greatest ' 
incentives  an  explorer  can  have  is  to  feel  that ' 
he  is  not  alone,  but  has  the  interest,  regard,  and  | 
good  wishes  of  sympathizers  all  over  the  world,  ■ 
I may,  I am  sure,  as  last  year,  on  behalf  of  this 
Institute,  wish  “ God  speed  ” to  all  who  thus  are  | 
labouring  abroad.  i 

And  now,  gentlemen,  before  cloeiug  what  I 
fear  has  been  too  long  an  address,  there  is  but ! 
one  more  word  I wish  to  say,  and  it  is  that  it 
will  be  well  for  us  in  the  papers  to  be  read  in 
this  room  very  often  to  choose  subjects  of 
a thoroughly  practical  character.  A charge  is 
frequently  reiterated  (though  as  olten  contra.  ! 
dieted)  against  architects  that  they  think  too 
exclusively  of  the  artistic  effect  and  external ; 
beauty  of  their  buildings,  and  disregard  partly 
or  altogether  the  important  questions  relating  to 
the  health,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  those 
who  are  to  live  therein.  I recently  heard  a , 
noble  lord,  in  a public  address  made  by  him,  j 
roundly  assert  that  architects  were  “ignorant”  1 
of  all  these  matters,  alluding  to  questions  of  '■ 
ventilation,  warming,  and  drainage.  You  will 
know  how  nnfounded  this  really  is.  Again, 
the  City  Librarian  said  the  other  day  that  the 
banes  of  libraries  were  architects  and  gas. 
It  was,  indeed,  well  said  in  reply  to  him,  by  a 
kindly  non. professional  defender  cf  the  architect, 
that  if  those  who  were  about  to  build  libraries 
or  other  buildings  really  knew  their  own  wants, 
and  oould  intelligibly  explain  them,  there  would 
fewer  of  snob  complaints.  This  is  perfectly 
true.  The  undeserved  blame  for  all  the  mistakes 
of  olients, — their  imperfect  perceptions, — their 
non-power  of  realisation  of  their  requests  (which 
nevertheless  the  architect  is  bound  to  attempt 
to  comply  with), — areheaped|on  the  devoted  bead 
of  the  unfortunate  architect.  We  cannot,  I know, 
expect  this  state  of  things  suddenly  to  alter  ia 
our  favour,  but  we  may  learn  from  our  detractors 
a lesson  of  Christian  submission  to  unmerited 
blame,  and  also  learn  bow  needful  it  is,  in  these 
days  of  extensively  diffused  scientific  knowledge 
and  scientific  inquiry,  to  pursue  exhaustively  our 
inquiries  into  these  scientific  and  practically  im- 
portant subjects,  and  to  do  our  best  to  put  our. 
selves  in  a position  to  challenge  our  accusers  to 
the  proof  of  their  assertions  from  any  buildings 
erected  under  the  care  of  architects  of  experience, 
when  they  have  been  treated  with  due  oonfi. 
dence  by  their  clients.  Let  ns  welcome,  then, 
the  discussion  of  these  matters,  and  it  may  be 
that  we  shall  do  more  thereby  to  add  to  the 
power  of  the  architects  of  the  next  generation 
to  carry  out  large  works,  beautiful  works, 
and  works  distinguished  by  their  sanitary 
excellence,  than  we  ever  can  by  the  more 
exciting  discussions  whether  architecture  at. 
tained  its  maximum  excellence  in  the  thirteenth 
centnry  or  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne. 

I have  now  only  to  thank  you  for  fhe  great 
patience  with  which  you  have  listened  to  me, 
and  to  promise  yon  once  more  that  anything  I 
can  do  for  the  well-bemg  of  the  Institute  shall 
cheerfully  and  zealously  be  done  by  your 
President. 


Institution  of  Surveyors.— The  first  ordi- 
nary general  meetioe  of  the  session  will  be  held 
on  M^onday,  November  12,  when  the  president, 
Mr.  Edmund  James  Smith,  will  open  the  session 
with  an  address. 


PROPOSED  TESTIMONIAL  TO  MR.  JAMES 
ALLPORT. 

Sir, — The  Builder  for  June  16th,  on  page  617, 
published  a suggestion  for  the  above  purpose. 
Since  that  time  copies  of  the  letter,  and  various 
paragraphs  relating  to  it,  have  gone  the  round 
of  the  London  and  provincial  press,  and  yon 
will  be  pleased  to  think  what  you  kiodly  fostered 
has  at  last  foond  the  right  man  in  the  right  plao^- 
to  carry  ont  the  proposition,  in  his  Worship  tie 
Mayor  of  Derby,  who  has  written  a letter  to  the 
papers,  and  is  taking  steps  to  raise  a subscrip, 
tion.  Gratitude. 


COSTERMONGERS’  STABLES  AND  STALLS, 
COLUMBIA  MARKET. 

Within  the  long  time  during  which  we  sought 
to  awaken  public  attention  to  the  evil  conditions 
under  which  dwelt  and  dwell  vast  numbers  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  it  often  occurred  to  us  to  have 
to  point  ont  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
ooatermoDgers  of  London, — a large  body  of  hard- 
working  men, — obtained  any  place  of  residence, 
requiring,  as  they  do,  accommodation  at  night 
for  their  friend  and  helpmate,  the  donkey,  and 
also  a proper  store  for  their  nneold  wares.  It  was 
curious  to  note  the  thousand  and  one  shifts 
adopted  for  this  purpose.  Frequently,  in  the 
neighbourhoods  inhabited  by  this  class  of  persons 
may  be  seen  the  coster  “ putting  up  ” for  the 
night,  by  taking  the  wheels  from  his  barrow,  in 
order  that  the  same  may  pass  through  into  the 
small  yard  at  back,  where  the  donkey  has  pre- 
viously been  stowed  away  in  a covered  corner  j 
the  unsold  wares  being  frequently  stored  in  the 
small  apartment  occupied  by  the  man  and  bis 
family,  a proceeding  the  more  objectionable 
when  the  variety  of  goods  sold  by  the  London 
ooster, — suoh  as  fish,  vegetables,  and  other 
perishable  articles  of  daily  cousumption,  is  re. 
membered.  We  could  tell  some  strange  and  sad 
stories  of  the  results  of  this  sore  of  “pigging,” 
but  it  is  unnecessary  just  now.  The  ooster  who 
can  boast  of  poeseseiDg  fair  and  adequate  accom. 
modation  for  his  donkey  and  wares  may  be  con. 
sidered  a prosperoos  and  lucky  man  of  hia  class. 
In  some  neighbourhoods,  the  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing such  accommodation  is  almost  insuperable. 

Seeing  this  necessity,  Baroness  Burdett 
Coutts, — who  so  often  does  the  right  thing  in 
the  right  place, — has  erected,  adjoining  her 
costly  gift,  the  Columbia  Market,  Bethnal-green, 
a series  of  stalls  and  stables  for  the  aooommoda- 
tion  of  a nnmber  of  donkeys,  ponies,  barrows, 
and  carta,  thus  enabling  the  ooster  who  gets  a 
standing  here  to  obtain  a dwelling-place  irre. 
spective  of  his  stabling.  It  was  a good  thought, 
and  our  illustrations  show  bow  it  has  been  carried 
out. 

The  site  selected  is  specially  adapted  to  such 
a purpose,  being  situated  immediately  opposite 
the  Columbia  Market.  The  ground  averages  a 
length  of  150ft.  by  51^  ft. in  width;  on  the  east 
I aide,  and  at  each  end,  are  corragat^d  iron  build- 
ings, divided  with  partitions  of  wood.  The 
centre  building  averages  a length  of  98  ft.  by 
18  ft.  wide,  with  a ridge-roof.  This  building  is 
divided  with  wooden  partitions,  making  in  all 
twenty-four  stables  on  one  side  and  twenty-five 
barrow-stalls  on  the  other,  each  stall  and  stable 
being  9 ft.  long  by  4 ft.  wide,  and  averaging  9 ft. 
high.  On  the  east  side  are  seventeen  pairs  of 
; barrow-sheds  and  donkey  stables,  intended  to 
accommodate  a donkey  and  barrow;  each  of 
these  seventeen  double  stalls  is  10  ft.  long  and 
8 ft.  wide,  being  divided  in  the  centre  with  a 
dwarf  division.  Over  that  portion  set  apart  for 
the  barrows  is  a hay-loft ; at  each  end  are  three 
pairs  of  pony  stables  and  barrow-aheds,  similar 
to  the  construction  on  the  east  side,  except  that 
they  sre  somewhat  larger  in  the  stables,  namely, 
10  ft.  long  by  4 ft.  6 in.  wide,  with  barrow- 
sheds  each  10  fc.  by  4 ft.  On  the  west  side  is 
an  open  shed  fer  the  accommodation  of  carts 
and  hand-trucks.  Each  stable  is  provided  with 
manger,  hay-rack,  harness -hooka,  &c.  The 
doors  to  the  whole  of  the  stables  and  boxes  are 
of  angle-iron  frames,  filled  in  with  corrugated  iron, 
and  oroBS-braoed  with  light  L iron,  and  having 
ample  ventilation  between  the  head  of  the  door 
and  eaves  of  the  roof.  In  the  case  of  doable  stalls, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  economising  the  room,  an 
ingenious  contrivance  has  been  adopted  by  a 
combination  of  sliding  and  hanging  doors ; by 
this  means  the  hanging  door  opens  on  the  sliding 
door,  which  in  its  turn  slides  over  the  space 
occupied  by  each  proprietor,  and  enables  him  to 
have  hia  doors  open  without  inconvenience  to 


his  neighbour,  or  blocking  any  part  of  the 
passages. 


The  whole  of  the  buildings  throughonfc  are 
framed  in  light  T and  L iron,  the  roofs  being 
sapported  by  T-iron  standards,  which  also  serve 
as  door-posts.  The  roof  ia  laid  on  light  T-iron 
rafters  and  purlins,  the  divisions  of  stalls  being 
fized  to  the  underside  of  the  rafters,  all  this  being 
of  the  simplest  constraction  possible,  and  the 
covering  being  of  galvanised  and  corrugated  iron. 
A manure-pit  ia  provided  at  each  end.  A copper 
for  boiling  water,  shell-fish,  <feo.,  drinking-taps, 
and  vegetable-washing  troughs,  and  other  oon- 
venienoes,  are  also  provided. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  description  and  plan 
that  the  accommodation  provided  (wbioh  is  very 
much  appreciated,  the  bulk  of  the  stalls  being 
already  let),  consists  of  twenty-five  look-up 
barrow-stalls,  twenty-four  single  donkey  stables, 
seventeen  pairs  of  donkey  stables  and  barrow- 
stalls  combined,  six  pairs  of  pony  stables,  and 
an  open  shed,  150  ft.  long,  for  barrows. 
Each  tenant  has  a “Hobbs’s”  lock  on  his 
door,  the  keys  being  nambered  and  each 
made  to  differ, — gas,  light,  and  water  beiag 
liberally  provided.  There  are  two  attendants 
for  the  place,  taking  alternate  night  and  day 
duty,  80  that  the  ooster  may  comfortably  honsa 
bis  friend  and  seenre  the  safety  of  his  goods  at 
a moderate  weekly  rental  (Is.  6d.  a week  the 
barrow. boxes,  and  28.  6d.,  we  believe,  for  a 
stable),  Bubjeot  to  certain  rules  intended  for  the 
good  government  of  the  place,  and  which  are 
posted  in  a prominent  position  in  each  stall  and 
stable. 

Adjoining  the  stables  is  a large  ooal-yard,  aa 
shown  on  the  plan  and  iu  the  view,  coaoeoted  ' 
with  the  market,  and  which  also  supplies  coal  to 
a oo.operative  store  now  in  course  of  formation, 
the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  having  generously 
given  a portion  of  the  market  for  a term  to  enable 
the  poorer  classes  at  the  East-end  to  participate 
in  those  benefits  which  hitherto  have  been  almost 
monopolised  by  their  wealthier  brethren  at  the  i 
West-end.  The  costers  of  Bethnal-green  and  | 
its  neighboarhood  have  good  reason  to  thank  the 
Baroness.  | 

The  plans  of  the  bailding  were  made  by  the 
Baroness's  manager  at  the  market,  Mr.  Lewis 
Harrison,  who  also  takes  the  management  and 
working  arrangements  of  the  stables  and  coal- 
yard. The  work  has  been  carried  ont  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Hatchings,  archi- 
tect, the  contractors  being  Messrs.  Wm.  Whit- 
ford  Sc,  Co.,  Royal  Ironworks,  Limehouse,  who 
have  erected  the  baildiags  at  what  seems  a 
moderate  cost,  coneideriog  the  extent  of  the 
accommodation  provided. 

In  Columbia  Market, 

An  interesting  and  important  experiment  is 
being  tried.  A portion  of  the  open  area  has  been 
occupied  for  some  time  past  by  the  American 
Meat  Company,  who  sell  good  meat  at  prices 
ranging  from  3d.  to  8d.  per  lb.,  according  to  the 
joint.  Their  operations,  however,  have  been 
cramped  by  the  want  of  proper  places  for  stor- 
ing the  unsold  goods.  To  supply  this  want  the 
whole  of  the  vaulted  cellars  which  occupy  the 
site  of  the  open  area  are  transformed  into  a huge 
oooling.rooin  ,by  the  action  of  a refrigerator 
farmed  at  the  end  nearest  the  high-road.  By 
means  of  a fan  and  a small  steam-engine,  fi-borso 
power,  air  is  pumped  in  through  a series  of  pipes 
which  are  kept  embedded  iu  ice.  Should  this 
experiment  prove  as  sucoessful  as  it  promises  to 
be,  a very  oousiderable  extension  of  the  American 
Meat  Market  may  be  expected. 
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Dun  engraviog  ia  an  interior  view  of  this 
portant  stmotare,  which  is  to  form  a portion 
an  eztenaiTe  edncational  esoablisbroent, 
inded  by  and  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Eight 
V.  Monsignor  Capel,  and  now  in  progress,  on 
arge  site  in  Sonth  Kensington,  olose  to  the 
w Barl’g.oonrt  Railway  Station  on  the  under- 
hand line. 

The  plan  ia  that  of  the  Collegiate  Chapels  of 
;ford  and  Cambridge,  an  ante.cbapel,29  ft.  I mg 
61  ft.  3 in.  wide,  and  a choir  or  obapel  proper, 
fc.  long  by  31  ft.  6 in.  wide.  Two  qaaei-aisles 
aoh  13  ft.  6 in  wide),  or  rather  series  ofobapsls, 
at  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  flank  the  choir, 
d are  terminated  by  the  sacristies  and  the 
gan-obamber. 

As  the  leading  idea  of  the  foondation  is  to 
(£6  np  the  thread  of  Roman  Catholic  teaching 
lere  it  was  interrupted  in  the  sixteenth  oentory, 
.d  unite  it  with  the  advanced  learning  of  our 
m day,  so  the  arohiteotnre  ia  of  the  former 
riod,  adapted  to  modern  requirement. 

It  is  intended,  in  the  first  instance,  to  carry 
b the  purely  oonstrnotive  work,  but  all  in  the 
OBt  substantial  manner,  and  with  the  best 
aterials,  and  by  degrees  to  add  the  ornamental 
atnres  and  the  fittings,  snob  as  eculpture, 
bars,  stalls,  stained  glass,  &c. 

The  external  walls  will  be  bnilt  in  fine  red 
-iok,  with  stone  dressings.  The  internal  walls 
ill  be  in  ashlar,  and  the  open  roof  in  oak.  A j 
inefaotor  has  already  given  a large  sum  for  the 
lilding,  and  another  has  engaged  to  erect  the  ' 
gb  altar. 

The  designs  are  by  Mr.  Goldie,  architect.  The 
ork  will  be  carried  out  nnder  the  direction  of 
at  gentleman,  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Child,  of 
ensingtOD. square. 

The  excavations  for  a portion  of  the  school 
e progressing,  and  it  is  expected  thit  the 
lildings  will  be  actively  commenced  and  pushed 
1 forthwith. 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  POSSESSION. 

THE  1IA.YEE  COLLECTION. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a paper  read  before 
le  members  of  the  Liverpool  Art  Club, 
ovember  the  6th,  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Gatty, 
laistant  curator  of  the  Mayer  collection.  Ic  is 
le  first  time  that  any  comprehensive  notice  of  it 
IB  appeared,  and  it  excited  much  interest.  It  is 
jwjnst  sixty  years,  said  Mr.  Gatty,  since  a man, 
loughing  in  a field  near  the  village  of  Little 
.adeley,  in  StaS'ordshire,  turned  up  fmm  the 
>il  an  earthenware  urn,  and  brought  to  the 
^ht  of  day  a quantity  of  long-hidden  Roman 
)in8.  A party  of  rabbib-shooters  in  the  adjoin- 
ig  field  were  attracted  by  the  discovery ; and 
le  of  them,  a boy  of  twelve  years,  astonished 
i so  novel  a sight,  gathered  up  a few  scattered 
jins  and  potsherds.  “You  shall  have  a orown,” 
lid  bis  grandfather,  “ if  yon  oan  read  what  is 
ritten  on  them  in  a month’s  time.”  He  got 
je  orown,  and  another  possession  as  well  whose 
sine  be  did  not  then  realise, — an  impetus  bo  the 
kind  and  imagination  never  to  be  reliaqaisbed, 
fter  all,  of  what  value  was  rabbit.shooting  ? 
i did  not  give  one  much  to  think  about ; whereas 
..is  little  coin,  with  the  image  and  supereorip- 
on  of  Cssar  himself,  what  might  it  not  teach  ? 
It  is  said  that,  oould  we  get  far  enough  back 
jwards  the  source  of  any  river,  we  should  come 
) a point  where  a few  blades  cf  grass  deter- 
line  the  course,  at  any  rate,  of  the  original 
jring;  and  so  it  is  with  our  minds,  and  the 
Ireotions  which  they  uncocBciously  take  in  early 
fe.  Here  was  a chance  incident,  an  old  pot  of 
jins  turned  np  by  a plonghmao,  an  imaginative, 
iquisitive,  active-minded  boy  in  the  adjoining 
aid,  bnt  in  it  you  have  the  source  of  what  was 
) become  a perfect  Mississippi  iu  its  way. 
hat  boy  was  one  of  five  brothers,  each  with  a 
jirit  and  hobby  of  his  own.  Shooting,  fishing, 
ad  various  out.door  exercises,  rolled  the  days 
long  with  most  of  them ; but  our  little  friend 
ith  the  coins  had  his  designs  also,  not  so  obvions, 
ub  ultimately  more  important.  Commencing  a 
asiness  life  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  left  the 
aiet  and  leisure  necessary  for  study  ; bat  he 
Jon  started  an  accumulation  of  antiquities,  a fine 
brary,  and  contiaued  a steady  course  of  adber- 
oce  to  the  furthering  of  arohasologioal  studies. 
In  the  year  1867,  the  coins  and  the  potsherds, 
ith  tbonsinds  of  other  treasnres  accumulated 
Y his  industry,  became  the  possession  of  the 
)wn  of  Liverpool.  The  coins  are  lodged  in  the 
Layer  Colleotiou,  in  a little  wooden  box,  inside 


which  is  recorded  the  history  of  their  discovery, 
signed  by  Mr.  Mayer  himself,  who  is  the  hero 
of  my  story.  On  the  lid  is  the  motto,  ‘‘  Aotiqua 
mooete.”  Snob  was  the  source  of  Mr.  Mayer’s 
archaeological  interest.  The  ideal  ambition  of 
the  boy  became  the  practical  delight  of  the  man, 
as  year  by  year  he  added  piece  to  piece,  and 
collection  to  oolleotion.  Lot  me  draw  youratten- 
tion  somewhat  in  detail  to  the  treasures  which 
he  aocumulated. 

Take  first  the  series  of  Egyptian  antiquities, 
which  may  be  grouped  roughly  into  Religions, 
Sepulchral,  and  Civil  Sections. 

In  the  Religions  Section  are  figarea  of  deities, 
sacred  animals  and  emblems,  representing  pretty 
completely  the  principal  forms  in  that  strange 
Pantheon.  But  these  grotesque  figures  and 
mythological  mixing  of  the  divine,  the  human, 
and  the  animal,  are  worthy  of  attentive  study. 

' Idols  they  were,  no  doubt,  but  ideals  too,  and,  in  ! 
I a sense,  witnesses  to  truth.  A living  writer  has 
j said  that  the  Almighty  oasts  His  shadow  even 
j upon  the  nnseemly  legends  of  a popular  mytho-  I 
logy  ; that  His  writing  is  upon  the  wall,  whether  , 
; of  the  Indian  fane  or  of  the  porticoes  of  Greece, 
and  that  be  is  dimly  discerned  in  the  ode  or  the  ; 
epic  as  in  troubled  water  or  in  fantastic  dreams.  ' 
Certainly,  in  the  Egyptian  mythology,  though  ; 
the  divine  ideal  is  dragged  into  nDreasonable  j 
and  ludicrous  dogmas,  and  subjected  to  human 
caprice  and  the  accidents  of  time  and  place, 
there  are  occasional  flashes  of  light  which  illu- 
minate the  weird  doctrines  npon  which  they  are 
oast 

The  Mayer  Collection  contains  spoils  from  the 
Egyptian  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs  themselves, 
and  of  the  priests  and  priestesses,  door-keepers 
and  singing-women  of  the  temples,  chiefs  and 
nobles,  superintendents  of  palaces,  governors, 
viceroys,  cooncillors,  chamberlains,  captains  of 
ships,  commanders  of  troops,  judges,  magis- 
trates, treasurers,  scribes,  and  of  numbers  of 
less  important  personages.  A few  weeks  ago, 
when  in  London,  I identified,  with  the  help  of 
my  kind  friend,  Dr.  Birch,  the  hittory  of  the 
owner  of  a granite  sarcophagus  in  the  Mayer 
Museum.  This  sarcophagus  came  from  Lord 
Valentift’s  collection,  and  bears  on  it  the  name  of 
Bakenkhonsu,  a priest  of  Thobee.  Now,  there  is 
in  the  oolleotion  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  at 
Mnniob,  a statue  of  this  man,  on  which  is  a 
record  of  his  life.  He  lived  at  Thebes  between 
1200  and  1300  B C.,  during  the  19tb  dynasty, 
and,  it  is  said,  reached  the  ripe  age  of  110  years. 
The  various  stages  of  bis  career  are  accurately 
noted ; bow  he  ooramenccd  low  down  in  the 
priesthood,  and,  during  the  reigns  of  two  kings, 
rose  by  merit  to  be  finally  chief  prophet  of 
Arnen,  and  royal  architect ; and  how,  in  the 
latter  capacity,  be  built  the  king’s  palace,  orna- 
mented the  Temple  of  Arnen,  and  raised  granite 
obelisks,  whose  tops  are  poetically  described  as 
penetrating  the  vault  of  heaven.  Champollion 
found  bis  tomb  near  Thebes,  and  says  it  is 
decorated  with  six  ooIossaI  statues. 

Dr.  Birch,  Keeper  of  Oriental  Antiquities  in 
the  British  Museum,  examined  the  oolleotion  in 
March  this  year,  and  translated  all  the  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions.  A few  remarks  from  his 
report  will  give  weight  to  my  words.  He  says, — 
“This  collection  oomurises  an  extensive  and 
valuable  series  of  Egyptian  objects  of  all 
branches,  and  contains  several  specimens  of 
unique  character  and  rare  interest.  Amongst 
these  ho  would  direct  particular  attention  to  the 
valuable  alabaster  vase,  incised  with  the  standard 
name  of  Cheops,  the  builders  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  ; the  nnmerons  sepulchral  tablets, 
many  of  which  are  of  great  interest,  some  for 
their  excellent  execntion  and  remote  antiquity, 
amongst  which  the  most  remarkable  is  one  in 
bas-relief,  of  a person  named  Tetaokb,  of  an  age 
at  least  as  old  as  the  pyramids  of  Gizeb.”  Later 
on  he  calls  attention  to  the  torso  of  a statue, 
either  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  of  his  son, 
Alexander  Aegus ; to  a woven  belt,  bearing  the 
name  of  Rameses  III.,  and  a variety  of  other 
interesting  pieces ; and,  in  conclusion,  oongratn- 
lates  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  npon  the  pos- 
session of  “ this  valuable  collection,  which  will 
always  be  of  great  interest  to  Egyptian 
stodenta.” 

The  British  Department  forms  one  of  the 
strongest  points  in  the  Mayer  Collection ; it  is 
strong  alike  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  the 
writer  entered  into  details,  both  as  to  its  history 
and  its  principal  features. 

The  early  Briton,  the  Roman,  the  Saxon,  the 
Dane,  and  the  Norman,  all  have  their  share  in 
the  honour  of  our  present  position.  And  as  men 
love  the  heirlooms  which  record, in  pious  founda- 


tion, or  coat  of  mail,  or  learned  treatise,  the 
devotion,  bravery,  or  talent  of  their  ancestry,  so 
do  we,  or  rather  so  should  we,  treasure  the 
memorials  of  those  who  won  so  great  a bold  in 
oor  oonntry,  whose  blood  flows  in  our  veins,  the 
sobjects  of  Boadicea,  Agricola,  Alfred,  and 
Harold.  Those  iron  swords  and  spears  from 
Saxon  graves  once  defended  the  oliSs  of  Kent, 
and  gnarded  the  British  interests,  with  as  great 
bravery  as  do  our  modern  English  soldiers  now 
quartered  at  Dover. 

And  if  those  Saxon  obieftains  could  arise  from 
their  craves  and  look  over  the  grass  and  fallow 
lands  of  Kent,  after  all  there  is  nut  much  to 
surprise  him.  I visited,  two  years  ago,  the  site 
of  some  of  the  Faussett  and  Rolfs  diggicg 
groonds,  and  brought  a few  Saxon  spears  from 
thcsandpit  at  Gilton  ; but  the  scenery  is,  as  Mr. 
Planobc  says,  “ peaceful  and  pastoral.  On  the 
one  hand,  marsh  and  meadow,  dotted  with  sheep ; 
on  the  other,  a smiling  valley,  bounded  by  a range 
of  low  wood-orowned  hills, — here  and  there  a 
distant  spire,  a cluster  of  farm-buildings,  a mill, 
or  an  oast-house.  Yet  those  meadows  have 
swarmed  with  Cmsarean  soldiery;  over  what  is 
now  a marsh,  have  mailed  the  Roman  galleys  and 
the  Saxon  keels.  Those  hills  have  witnessed  the 
worship  of  Woden  ; amongst  the  trees  of  one  of 
them  nestles  a village  still  bearing  his  name, — 
that  mill  marks  the  site  of  a vast  cemetery  ; those 
farm=k  are  the  remains  of  manor-houses,  who8& 
knightly  owners  lent  Inatreto  the  rflie  of  English 
chivalry.  The  soolptured  effigies  of  some  yet 
moulder  on  their  monuments  in  the  chancel 
beneath.  Puffs  of  white  smoke  point  out  the 
progress  of  the  up-train  from  Sandwich,  rattling 
over  a railway  which  sweeps  by  the  Amphi- 
theatre, and  round  the  Castram  of  Rotopis;  an 
omnibus  is  rolling  along  the  road  by  which 
Richard  Cccur-de-Lion  passed  on  foot  to  Canter- 
bnry,  and  Edward  the  Black  Prince  conducted 
a captive  king  of  France  to  London.”* 

We  nre  apt  to  forget  these  things,  and  to  lose, 
in  close  attention  to  the  present,  the  dignity 
which  comes  to  us  from  reflection  npon  the  past. 
I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  was  greater 
dignity  in  the  past  than  there  is  in  the  present ; 
but  I mean  to  say  that,  in  these  days,  we  can 
reflect  upon  the  dignity  of  those  ancient  times, 
free  from  the  superficial  deceptions  which  con- 
fuse oar  judgment  respecting  the  worth  of  what 
is  about  as.  Concerning  the  past,  time  has  tried 
all;  the  accidents  disappear,  and  the  anbatanoo 
only  is  recorded  for  those  that  have  come  after. 
I can  bear  witness  to  the  faot  that,  while  we 
forget  these  things,  others  are  alive  to  their 
interest.  The  treasures  of  the  Mayer  Collection 
I have  found  minutely  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
foreign  writers,  and  other  total  strangers  to 
Liverpool,  and  I believe  that  no  complimentB 
have  been  more  gratifying  to  Mr.  Mayer  than 
those  paid  him  by  the  foreign  Governments  who 
made  overtures  to  him  to  try  and  induce  him  to 
part  with  his  Saxon  collections,  and  wished  to 
make  his  “ Saxon  Vocabnlaries  ” a text-book  in 
Continental  schools.  The  American  travellers 
to  this  country  oould  probably  tell  ua  more  about 
the  Roman  cities  of  Dava  (Chester),  Urioonium 
(Wroxeter),  Alauna  (Lancaster),  or  Manooniara 
(Manchester),  than  we  know  ourselves,  and 

which  we  have  probably  never  seen 

I shall  now  leave  the  British  antiquities,  and 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  specimens  of  pottery 
and  porcelain  which  are  in  the  Mayer  Collection. 

The  series  oommenoes  with  English  Mediaeval 
and  later  rough  brown  earthenwares  and  stone- 
wares. From  these  we  pass  to  the  English 
faience  or  Delft  wares,  and  then  to  the  earlier 
Staffordshire  wares.  Amongst  this  latter  class 
mnst  be  specially  noticed  the  very  important 
collection  of  Wedgwood  ware.  Mr.  Mayer  has 
lately  communicated  to  me  some  interesting 
facts  respecting  this  branch  of  his  collection. 
He  says,  ” In  the  year  1845,  being  in  London,  I 
went  to  take  tea  with  Mr.  Chambers,  the  old 
friend  of  Stothard,  the  artist,  and  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Chambers  to  a Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wedder- 
bnrne.  Having  previously  heard  that  Mr,  Wed- 
derburne  had  been  traveller  in  the  service  efthe 
Wedgwoods,  both  in  this  oonntry  and  on  the 
Continent,  for  more  than  forty  years,  I entered 
into  conversation  with  him  at  tea,  and  he  told 
me  many  anecdotes  relating  to  the  art  of  pottery. 
Amongst  other  things  he  said  that  after  the 
death  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  in  1795,  partly 
owing  to  the  falling  off  of  orders  from  the  Conti- 
nent,  in  oonsequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of 
France,  there  was  little  done  at  Etruria  in  the 
finest  class  of  works  of  art,  such  as  cameos, 


* Vide  preface  to  “A  Comer  of  Kent,”  bj  J.  R. 
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vases,  &o.,  tb.e  sale  for  them  not  being  very 
enoonrsging.  On  the  promulgation  of  the 
Decrees  of  ililan,  in  1806,  when  Bonaparte 
confiscated  all  goods  made  in  England, 
and  bnrned  them  in  the  Piazzo  dn  Daomo 
at  Milan,  and  other  places,  the  Wedgwood 
ware  was  condemned  and  destroyed.  This 
cironmstance  pot  a stop  to  farther  supplies 
being  sent  to  France  and  the  Continent,  and  the 
mannfaotnre  was  carried  on  chiefly  to  furnish 
the  Indian  and  Russian  markets.  A few  years 
afterwards  the  finer  part  of  the  manufacture  was 
discontinued,  and  many  of  the  men  having  died 
who  had  helped  to  mix  the  ingredients  of  the 
body,  the  secret  died  with  them,  and  another 
body  was  gradually  introduced  suitable  to  the 
demands  of  the  times.  This  body  was  coarser, 
more  easily  manipulated,  and  less  costly  than  the 
previous  one.  It  would  nob  give  to  the  moulded 
pieces  the  fine  marvellous  sharpness  of  the 
original  jasper  body.  It  was  more  like  what  is 
termed  a stone  ware.  During  a few  more  years 
the  London  warehonse  was  carried  on,  and  Mr. 
Wedderburne  was  chief  clerk  and  adviser;  but 
soon  after  tho  whole  of  the  goods  were  sold  by 
auction,  and  the  establishment  broken  up.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Wedderburne  pur- 
chased a vast  quantity  of  the  oldest  and  best 
specimens  of  artistic  work,  and  nearly  mined 
himself  in  the  transaction.  The  garrets  of  his 
house,  he  confided  to  me,  were  full  of  them,  and 
he  would  be  happy,  indeed,  if  he  could  dispose  of 
them  at  half  the  price  they  had  cost  him.  At  my 
request  he  showed  me  a few  of  his  speoimeus, 
and  when  I saw  them  my  heart  beat  as  I asked 
him  if  he  had  any  more,  and  how  much  he 
wonld  want  for  them.  He  suggested  that  I 
should  visit  him  next  day,  and  see  the  remainder, 
which  I did,  and  purchased  all  he  had.  This 
gave  Buoh  an  important  appearance  to  ray  collec- 
tion, that  I lent  some  of  my  best  specimens  to 
an  exhibition  at  the  Pottery  Mechanics’  lusti. 
tute  at  Hanley,  and  wrote  a small  pamphlet 
describing  their  excellence,  the  first  work 
lancched,  I believe,  upon  this  now  fashionable 
subject.” 

After  describing  minutely  tho  ivories  and 
other  parts  of  the  oolleotion,  Mr.  Gatty  pro- 
ceeded, — 

I fail  to  see  why  a great  city  like  this  should 
not  have  a place  amongst  other  European  towns 
in  assisting  forward  such  researches  and  die< 
coveries  as  these.  Certainly  research  is  not 
what  is  called  a popular  science.  It  deals  with 
matters  which  require  a special  gift,  and  gene- 
rally especial  training,  but  it  is  the  fountain- 
head of  history.  And  if  any  one  should  doubt 
the  oapabilities  of  the  Mayor  Oolleotion  to  assist 
forward  such  a work,  it  may  fairly  be  stated,  in 
reply,  that  whenever  it  has  had  the  ohance  to 
display  itself,  it  has  developed  a surprising  fer- 
tility and  resoxiroe.  Consider  what  service  it  has 
done  to  the  archaeological  and  art  literature  of 
the  last  fifty  years.  Before  Mr.  Mayer  possessed 
them,  Mr.  Sams  had  published  his  best  Egyptian 
antiquities  in  a lolio  work,  now  out  of  print,  of 
which  we  do  not  possess  a copy.  Under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Burgset,  Mr.  Stobart’s  finest 
pieces  were  illustrated  and  broogbtont  in  Berlin, 
in  1855.  This  book  is  also  scarce,  and  I have 
been  fortnnate  enough  to  meet  with  a copy.  And 
since  they  came  into  Mr.  Mayer’s  bands,  I fancy 
that  he  also  contemplated  publishing  an  illns- 
trated  work  on  bis  Egyptian  antiquities,  as  he 
had  very  many  of  his  pieces  cut  on  wood,  which 
same  blocks  I am  using  in  my  forthcoming  cata- 
logue.  The  Fanssett  Collection  was  no  sooner 
acquired  by  him  than  he  issued  tbe  Inventonxtm 
Sepulchrale,  a most  valuable  and  beantifully 
illustrated  work,  edited  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith, 
giving  the  diary  kept  by  Bryan  Fanssett,  a record 
of  his  excavations  amongst  the  Saxon  graves  of 
Kent.  I have  brought  with  me  the  original  six 
manuscript  volumes  of  Mr.  Faussett’s  diary, 
which  are  very  interesting,  and  probably  have 
never  been  seen  or  examined  in  any  public 
assembly  before. 

The  antiquities  collected  by  Mr.  Rolfe,  at 
Riohboroogh  and  Ozenzell,  were  published  in 
Mr.Roaoh  Smith’s  “Antiquities  of  Riohborongh,” 
and  “ Collectanea  Antiqua.”  The  specimens  of 
Liverpool  pottery  in  the  ilayor  Collection  led  to 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Mayer’s  pamphlet  on 
that  subject ; and  again  and  again  in  the  works 
and  papers  of  Ke  mble,  Way,  Evans,  Oldfield, 
Maekell,  Birob,  Hubner,  Lieblein,  Goodwin, 
Akerman,  Roaoh  Smith,  Wright,  Hume,  Chaffers, 
Westwood,  Meteyard,  and  many  more  learned 
antiquaries,  the  contents  of  the  Mayer  Collec- 
tion have  repeatedly  done  duty.  Here  is  one  of 
the  educational  uses  of  the  Mayer  Collection ; it 


has  assisted  modern  research,  and  taken  an  - 
honourable  place  in  the  art  and  arobmologioal 
literature  of  this  century.  Let  me  now  attempt 
to  show  you  how  useful  it  might  be  to  education, 
from  an  art  point  of  view.  And  I should 
wish  to  remind  yon  that  here,  again,  I speak, 
not  from  any  pretension  to  superior  knowledge, 
but  from  the  genuine  feeling  within  me  of  a 
want  which  I share  with  others  who  live  to 
learn.  As  far,  then,  as  I understand  the  ques- 
tion, there  is  a thing  called  the  tradition  of  art. 
It  is  a long  story,  but  the  upshot  of  it  is  that, 
in  tbe  works  of  real  art  of  any  period  or 
kind,  from  the  carvings  on  the  mammoth 
tusks  down  to  the  sobolar-like  prodnotions 
of  some  of  our  living  artists,  there  is  a life 
and  a power  perceptible  in,  though  in  no  wav 
dependent  on,  the  peculiar  forms  and  fashions 
with  which  the  accidents  of  human  life  surround 
art  productions.  Directly  the  art  student  per- 
ceives this  power,  if  he  be  born  with  the  seed  of 
beauty  in  his  sonl,  nothing  will  satisfy  but  that 
he  shall  likewise  develop,  bring  out,  and  cultivate 
the  genius  within  him.  And  since  a man  left  to 
himself,  without  guide  or  mark,  will  have  no 
knowledge  whence  he  should  set  out,  or  whither 
he  should  go,  even  though  be  feel  eager  for  the 
unknown  but  glorious  career,  then  he  looks  to- 
wards the  past,  rich  in  all  wisdom  and  experience, 
that  he  may  plant  his  uncertain  feet  in  the  foot- 
steps  of  those  who  have  gone  before.  And  if 
art  be  a “habit  of  making,  joined  with  true 
reason,”  then  the  perceptions  must  be  trained 
by  habits  which  have  stood  the  test  of  ages,  and 
gnided  by  a reason  whioh  can  discriminate  the 
cause  of  truth.  Now,  a collection  of  works  of 
art,  suoh  as  the  Mayer  Collection,  supplies  the 
art  student  with  much  that  is  moat  useful.  Of 
course,  it  was  selected  in  a great  measure  for 
arobsBological  ends,  but  it  contains  mauy  repre- 
sentative  pieces  of  tbe  great  sohools  of  art,  and 
though  some  are  apparently  small  and  insigni- 
ficant, yet  they  are  generioaily  related  to  larger 
works  elsewhere.  These  are  the  books  of  the 
art  student;  and  in  that  simple  contact  between 
tbe  art  student  and  tbe  object  lies  hidden  a 
great  principle. 


SOME  FAMOUS  TREES  IN  HERTS.* 

I SHALi,  for  tbe  purpose  of  narrowing  the 
subject,  look  for  famous  trees  among  oaks,  elms, 
beeches,  limes,  chestnnta,  and  ashes.  Cedars, 
sycamores,  birches,  maples,  and  others  are  left 
out  by  such  an  arrangement.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  oak  has  more  claim  to  be  a truly  English 
tree  than  most.  A token  of  this  may  be  Seen  in 
the  readiness  with  which  it  seeds  among  us  and 
grows  from  seed.  Many  will  tell  you  that  the 
oak  grows  best  naturally  from  its  oak-corn  or 
aoorn.  The  elm  does  not  ripen,  nor,  I believe, 
often  form  a seed  in  this  country.  It  certainly  is 
propagated  moatoommonly  by  slips.  Of  course  the 
cedar  is  not  indigenous.  Tbe  first  cedars  planted 
in  this  country  may  be  identified,  at  least,  by 
tradition.  The  lime  also  is  not  indigenous.  The 
bteob  is  expressly  said  by  Caasar  not  to  have 
been  found  in  Britain,  and  its  Welsh  name 
“ Fawydd  ” is  taken  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the 
Latin  Fagus. 

Oak. — Oar  old  Roman  masters  are  thought  to 
have  naturalised  here  the  chestnut,  lime,  syca- 
more,  and  box,  but  they  do  not  claim  to  have 

introduced  tbe  oak No  one  can  doubt 

that  it  thrives  well  with  us  and  takes  a giant’s 
grip  of  our  soil.  It  is  said  that  Americans, 
accustomed  to  the  giant  trees  of  their  forests, 
find  an  unmatched  statelioess  and  grace  in 
Euglish  oaks.  So  very  long  has  the  oak  been 
among  ns  that  we  are  scarcely  aware  that  he 
seems  to  have  had  an  elder  half-brother.  Much 
of  tbe  oldest  oak  timber  in  this  country  is  not  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  now  in  nse.  What  we 
call  osk  timber  now  is  the  wood  of  the  Quercus 
pedunculata.  This  has  its  fruit  stalked  and  its 
leaves  sessile.  Tbe  other  oak,  the  Quercus  sessili- 
flora,  has  its  fruit  sessile  and  its  leaves  stalked. 
This  latter  is  the  oak  whioh  furnishes  timber  to 
some  of  our  oldest  buildings, — to  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey  and  to  Westminster  Hall.  The  old  wood 
is  so  unlike  our  modern  oak  timber  in  tbe  absence 
or  indistinctivenesB  of  the  silver  grain,  that  it 

was  long  considered  to  be  chestnut At 

the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester,  is 
some  oak  of  a very  singnlar  dark  grain, — com. 
monly  attributed  to  the  way  in  which  the  wood 
was  cut.  The  extreme  length  of  each  plank 
was  only  5 ft.,  and  it  might  all  have  been  cut 
orosaways An  old  oak  is  like  an  old  horse 

• Extracts  from  a paper  read  before  the  Watford 
Natnral  History  Society  by  the  Her.  Canon  Oee. 


with  the  teeth-marks  “gone  out  of  bis  month.” 
I cannot  tell  npon  what  grounds  the  Saloy  Forest 
Oak  in  Northnmberlandshire  is  so  confidently 
pronounced  to  be  1,500  years  old.  I conclude 
that  the  only  possible  method  of  investigation 
would  be  to  notice  carefully  the  growth  of  an 
oak  still  growing,  and  to  oaloulate  in  what  time, 
proportionally,  an  old  oak  would  have  attained 
its  girth,  and  then  to  allow  a proportionate  time 
for  decay.  Of  course,  this  growth  would  vary 
muoh  from  relation  to  soil  and  aspect ; still  some, 
thing  maybe  done  in  this  way.  Lord  Verulam 
has  given  me  his  experience  with  regard  to  trees 
I at  Gorhambury.  He  summarises  his  conclusions 
as  being  that  an  oak  increases  in  girth  ^ in., 
and  a cedar,  2 in.,  per  annum,  I do  not  know 
what  experience  the  poet  Dryden  had  of  trees. 
He  most  likely  gives  us  the  general  opinion  of 
his  own  day  : — 

“ Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays, 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more,  decays." 

Elm. — I have  spoken  of  elms  as  foreigners, 
but  I admit  they  were  naturalised  in  the  times 
of  the  Heptarchy.  They  have  given  Saxon 
names  to  many  English  villages,  as  Elmham, 
Elmwood,  Elmsthorpe,  Blmstone,  Elmsbead,  and 
Elmaley.  The  elm’s  failing  is  to  become  hollow 
at  eighty  years  of  age,  and  at  that  time  its  arms 
and  roots  both  become  brittle.  It  has  a special 
beetle  to  itself,  called  the  elm  beetle  (Scolytus 
destructor).  Its  great  value  is  for  pumps, 
troughs,  conduits,  water-wheels,  and  water- 
gates, — for  places  where  it  is  alternately  wet 
and  dry.  If  the  elm  was  at  first  an  immigrant, 
it  has  since  become  an  emigrant  also.  Perhaps 
it  was  from  his  own  personal  connexion  with  this 
country  that  Philip  II.  of  Spain  planted  the 
avenues  of  Madrid  with  English  elms. 

Beech. — The  beeoh.tree  peculiarly  claims  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Bucks  as  its  own.  It 
gives  its  name  to  the  county.  In  Herts  it  has 
more  variety  in  its  way  of  growth  than  any  other 
tree  which  I have  observed.  The  beech  close  to 
the  Langleybnry  Parsonage,  whioh  seemingly 
has  always  stood  out  by  itself,  is  a model  of  a 
fully-developed  tree.  It  scarcely  seems  to  have 
lost  a twig  from  the  first.  The  hardest  thing 
you  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  is  too  perfect  to  be 
piotureeque.  At  Ashridge  yon  may  see  elegance 
in  a beech, — crowded  in  its  nursery,  and 
“ etiolated  ” by  too  close  proximity  of  its  neigh- 
hours.  Then  it  will  run  op  straight  and  upright. 
The  King  and  Queen  beeches  at  Ashridge,  girth- 
ing only  11  ft.  or  11  ft.  6 in., — tbe  lady  is  the 
atonter, — rnn  np,  I am  assured,  85  ft.  before 
throwing  a branch.  If  you  journey  thither, 
mind  that  you  go  straight  to  the  trunk,  and 
stand  close  up  to  the  very  stem.  Then  look  at 
all  tbe  glory  of  the  olive-grey,  smooth,  clean 
shaft. 

Lime. — Limes  are  known  by  their  employ- 
ment by  all  carvers,  and  notably  by  that  prince 
of  carvers,  Grinling  Gibbons.  The  wood  is  not 
only  smooth-grained  and  beautiful  in  tbe  en- 
dnring  colour  of  pale  yellow  or  almost  straw  or- 
creamy  white,  but  that  it  is  also  insect-proof.  A ' 
lime  blown  or  cut  down  should  not  be  sold  obeap.i 
It  is  worth  at  least  29.  a foot  as  it  lies,  to  be* 
employed  in  sounding-boards  and  linings  of 
pianos,  for  whioh  its  little  tendency  to  warp 
makes  it  valuable. 

Ash. — Gilpin,  having  pronounced  the  oak  to 
be  the  Hercules  of  woods,  calls  the  ash  the 
Venus.  I myself  always  reserve  the  title  of 
Lady  of  the  Woods  for  birch.  Gardeners  in 
some  places  time  the  planting  out  of  their  bed- 
ding  stuff’  by  the  appearance  of  the  aah-leaf,  and 
remove  any  tender  material  when  the  leaves 
fall.  It  is  peculiarly  tough  wood.  The  stoutest 
oar,  tool-shaft,  or  lance-handle,  is  always  made 
of  ash.  But  it  is  oonsidered  a dull  tree,  ooming 
out  late  and  going  eff  soon,  and  without  any 
bright  colour  on  its  rather  thin  foHage. 

Chestnut. — Chestnut  should  always  be  spelt 
with  a “ t ” in  the  middle,  in  honour  of  its  deri- 
vation from  Chataigneand  Castanea, — both  from 
the  city  of  Castanea,  in  Pontus,  whence  chest, 
nnts  first  came  into  Europe;  as  cherries  came 
from  a neighbouring  town,  Ceraans,  now  Kere- 
Boun.  I particularly  admire  in  large  Spanish 
ohestnnt-trees  the  twist,  as  of  a rifle  barrel, 
whioh  tbe  bark  takes,  giving  tbe  effect  of  a 
spiral  column,  and  making  the  tree  look  larger 
than  it  really  is.  I was  surprised  to  find  such 
a tree  only  14  ft.  in  circumference.  There  is  at 
Abbot’s  Langley  a singular  instance  of  tbe  horse 
chestnut  taking  root  with  ils  branohes,  and 
springing  ont  again.  The  road  was  raised  under 
the  large  obestnut  on  the  lawn  of  Langley 
House.  Where  the  earth  has  been  lifted  up 
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until  the  branobes  touched  the  eoil,  they 
have  taken  root,  and  sprang  ap  in  renewed 
vigonr. 

Qirth. — There  are  trees  famoas  for  their 
girth,  this  girth  implying  age  and  generally  in- 
Tolving  decay.  Some  of  the  moot  venerable  are 
more  ahella.  There  are  others  which  stand  ereot 
in  stalwart  strength,  and  are  solid  and  massive 
trees.  Jnstioe  should  be  done  to  the  really 
vigorous,  more  natural  trees  ; for  the  greater 
girth  will  always  be  found  in  those  which  have 

been  polled  or  pollarded Still  we  want 

to  get  the  greatest  girth  that  can  fairly  be 
measured,  after  clearing  the  root  knobs  or  earth 
knots.  This,  for  comparison,  should  be  taken  at 
about  the  same  height  in  all  trees.  I approve  of 
Lord  Verulam’s  rule  of  thumb.  He  always 
measures  a tree  at  the  height  of  hie  own  waist- 
coat pocket,  standing  on  the  best  side  of  the  tree 
for  a ground  level.  Do  what  you  will,  trees  will 
not  oblige  you  by  coming  into  a competition 
upon  terms  of  exact  equality.  I distrust  some 
of  the  extreme  measurements  that  are  given.  I 
have  sceptical  doubts  as  to  that  tree  in  Hatfield 
Park,  which,  according  to  the  Quarterly  Review, 
measures  48  ft.  in  circumference.  If  it  be  the 
oak  called  the  Lion  Oak,  that  tree  has  been 
measured  for  me  and  its  measurement  reported 
as  33  ft.  I myself  have  never  been  able  to 
measure  more  than  one  tree  more  than  30  ft.  in 
niroumferenoe.  That  tree  was  the  yew  in  Crow- 
hnrst  Churchyard,  in  Sussex.  It  has  a door  in 
the  side,  and  eight  persons  have  gone  in,  and, 
squeezing  tight,  declared  that  they  were  able  to 
sic  ronnd  it  inside.  I would  suggest  20  ft.  oir- 
oumference  as  a starting-point.  If  you  make  it 
your  business  to  be  on  bowing  terms  with  all 
trees  in  West  Herts  of  that  girth,  you  need  not 
be  afraid  of  an  inoonveniently  large  acquaintance. 
The  largest  tree  that  I know  of,  and  seemingly 
the  oldest  in  Herts,  is  the  Spanish  chestnut  at 
Little  Wymondley,  near  Baldock.  It  is  now  the 
wreck  of  a wreck.  There  is  not  half  of  its  cir- 
cumference now  standing.  A print  of  the  year 
1790  shows  the  tree  as  then  perfect.  An  original 
girth  of  43  ft.  is  claimed  for  this  chestnut,  and 
possibly  may  have  been  attained.  It  is  still  a 
grand  old  tree,  and  one  may  believe  that  it  was 
Bbanding  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  There  is 
no  mention  of  it,  however,  in  the  Doomsday  Book 
of  the  parish ; indeed,  I find  no  notice  anywhere 

in  Doomsday  of  particular  trees Trees 

seem  singularly  ignored  in  all  county  histories. 
Looking  through  the  Indices  of  Clutterbuok  and 
of  Channoy  I have  found  but  one  solitary  tree 

specified  in  each Next  to  the  old  chest. 

nut  at  Wymondley,  the  largest  girth  that  I know 
cf  is  that  of  a pollard  oak  in  Moor  Park,  that 
measures  25  ft.,  and  another  near  it  measures 
23  ft.  In  the  avenue  or  row  skirting  the  park, 
is  a lime  in  full  vigour, — girth  33  ft.  This  is  a 
beautiful  tree.  There  are  two  beech  trees  in 
Cassiobury  Park,  going  to  the  Swiss  Cottage, 
both  of  which  reached  my  standard  of  fame. 
Lord  Verulam  says  that  the  Kennel  Oak,  at 
Gorbambury,  measures  23  ft.  The  Queen  Oak 
measures  20  ft.,  and  he  has  a lime  which 
measares  22  ft.  He  gives  also  as  just  below  my 
standard  (being  19  ft.  lOi  in.  )tbe  Kess  Oak  ,the 
origin  of  whiob  title  ,he  thinks  is  that  the  oak 
was  cased  or  fenced.  By.the-bye,  do  you  care 
to  know  that  the  many  Gospel  Oaks  in  the 
country  had  their  names  from  the  fact  that,  in 
purambulating  the  parishes,  the  Gospel  for 
negation  Day  was  read  when  the  beaters  of  the 
bonnds  reached  those  particular  oaks  ? 

Height. — I can  give  two  rules  of  thumb  which 
ivill  assist  calculation  of  heights.  Set  by  the 
jide  of  a tree  a stick  of  ascertained  height,  say 
of  6 ft.  Watch  the  length  of  the  shadows  oast 
oy  the  6 ft.  rod  and  by  the  tree.  Then  calculate 
in  proportion  the  height  of  the  Bhadow-casters, 
if  the  tree’s  shadow  bo  twelve  times  the 
ength  of  that  of  the  rod  the  tree’s  height  is 
73  ft.  Or,  take  three  laths,  join  two  of  equal 
ength  at  a right  angle,  then  unite  the  equal 
jidea  with  a third,  subtending  the  angle.  Walk 
iway,  holding  one  of  the  equal  aides  level,  until 
j-our  eye  looks  np  the  third  and  long  side  to  the 
summit  of  the  tree.  Ton  may  now  consider 
yourself  to  be  standing  at  the  apex  of  an  enlarged 
iriangle,  of  which  the  gvonnd-liueis  one  aide  and 
ihe  erect  tree  another.  In  measuring  the  ground- 
ice  you  measnre  the  height  of  the  tree.  This 
nelhod,  I am  told,  is  nsed  by  sappers  and  others 
a military  engineering.  Such  a triangle  tried 
ipon  the  tallest  tree  that  I know  about  here — 
>n  the  spruce  in  the  Cassiobury  Woodwalka, — 
;ave  the  height  as  some  135  ft.  Timber  trees 
ire  not  very  high,  if  Brown,  in  The  Forester,  be 
lorreot  in  giving  the  following  as  the  mean 


average  heights : — Oak,  45  ft. ; ash,  3S  ft. ; 
beeob,  45  ft.;  birch,  47  ft.;  elm,  44  ft.;  lime, 
44  ft. ; poplar,  48  ft. ; fir,  57  ft. ; chestnut,  44  ft. ; 
sycamore, 37 ft.;  yew, 16ft.  Thereiaanotableoak 
which  I wish  to  commend  to  you, — the  Grimston 
Oak  at  Oxhey.  This  tree,  insufficiently  known, 
stands  a few  yards  fiom  Oxhey  Chapel.  It  is 
17  ft.  in  oiroumference,  and  a very  well-grown 
tree,  very  dear  to  the  Gorbambury  family.  It 
was  planted  by  James,  second  Viscount  Grimston, 
who  died  in  1773,  and  who  had  married  the  heiress 
of  Oxhey.  The  tradition  of  the  family  is  that 
the  present  Lord  Verulam’s  great-grandfather 
planted  this  tree  with  his  own  hands.  Supposing 
him  to  have  planted  the  tree  some  twenty  years 
before  his  death,  yon  get  a fair  idea  what  a well- 
grown  oak  becomes  in  120  years  time. 

Historical  Trees. — I will  now  mention  a few 
trees  which,  without  reference  to  height  or  girth, 
are  famous  from  historical  assooiations,  Fore- 
most  among  these  is  Queen  Blizabebh’s  oak  at 
Hatfield,  standing  ■ halfway  down  the  avenue 
leading  from  the  house  towards  Hertford,  sur- 
rounded by  a fence,  not  now  in  vigorous  health, 
nor  of  a very  remarkable  bulk.  On  the  morning 
or  afternoon  of  November  17th,  1558,  for  poor 
Mary  died  between  four  and  five  a.m.,  Elizabeth 
was  sitting  under  this  tree  when  a deputation 
arrived  from  the  Counoil  to  apprise  her  of  her 
sister’s  demise  and  to  offer  her  their  homage. 
She  fell  on  her  knees  and  exclaimed  in  Latin, 
” Dornino  factum  est  illud,  et  est  mirabile  in 
oculis  nostris  ! ” “ It  is  the  Lord’s  doing,  and  it 

is  marvellous  in  oar  eyes”  (Ps.  czviii.  23).  And 
this  motto  she  took  as  the  stamp  upon  all  her 
gold  plate.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  this  formal  intimation  was  a surprise  to 
Elizabeth.  Miss  Strickland  says  that  Queen 
Mary  bad  already  sent  her  the  crown  jewels  and 
her  dying  request  in  behalf  of  her  servants,  and 
that  Throckmorton,  her  confidential  agent,  had 
prematurely  informed  her  of  her  sister’s  decease 
even  before  the  event  took  place.  Elizabeth, 
fearing  some  snare,  had  answered  his  news  with 
a requirement  that,  if  true,  the  blaok  enamelled 
ring  should  be  sent  her  which  Mary  was  known 
to  wear  night  and  day.  Afterwards, — forty-four 
years  later, — when  pressed  to  name  her  sacoesBor, 
she  declared  she  would  not  send  him  such  visitors 
as  came  to  see  her  at  Hatfield,  numbers  having 
for  some  days  been  passing  and  re-passing  on  that 
” Great  Northern  road.”  Most  likely  the  burst  of 
pious  thankfulness  was  genuine,  and  was  the  ex- 
pression  of  relief  at  the  termination  of  a season  of 
snspense,  the  tension  ofwhiohhadbeen  unbearable. 
....  I have  not  quite  done  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  her  connexion  with  Herts  trees.  There 
is  another  domain  in  Herts  or  its  borders,  only 
leas  closely  oonneoted  with  this  royal  lady  than 
Hatfield.  I have  heard  that  the  honse  at  Ash- 
ridge  stands  partly  in  one  county  and  partly  in 
another.  The  parish  church.  Little  Gaddesden, 
where  the  Bridgwater  family  lie  buried,  is  in 
Herts.  Of  the  ash-trees  which  gave  the  name  to 
that  ridge  only  one  remains,  as  far  as  I conld 
observe  on  my  visit  the  other  day.  Under  this 
tree,  or  one  of  its  fellows,  we  may  think  the 
Frinoess  Elizabeth  also  sat,  and  so  very  likely 
used  to  sit  the  bons  hommes  of  Ashridge, — the 
! hermit  priests  who  formerly  owned  that  beautifnl 
spot,  and  who  lie  in  the  ohurch  which  the  house 
itself  includes.  It  will  be  in  chronological  order 
to  notice  next  the  Oak  Wood  in  Gorbambury. 
This  is  a wood  at  the  back  of  the  house,  specially 
so  called.  When  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  was  in 
financial  difficulties,  it  was  suggested  to  him 
that  he  should  cut  down  this  particular  wood. 
“What!  man,”  said  he,  “would  you  have  me 
pluck  out  my  own  feathers  ? ” And  so  the  trees 
escaped,  and  some,  I believe,  are  now  standing. 
The  circumstance  is  told  in  moat  Lives  of  Lord 
Bacon  as  if  it  applied  to  oaks  generally,  and 
they  are  spelt  with  a little  “ o.”  Lord  Verulam 
informs  me  that  the  tale  hangs  round  tho  par- 
tioolar  Oak  Wood,  as  distinct  from  another, 
Brook  Wood,  &o,  I oome  to  Moor  Park  to  notice 
two  traditions  with  regard  to  trees  there.  Moor 
Park  was  owned  once  by  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
perhaps  in  virtue  of  his  connexion  with  St, 
Alban’s,  as  Abbot  in  commendam.  There  is  a 
tree  which,  Lord  Ebury  tells  me,  goes  still  by  the 
name  of  the  Cardinal’s  Oak.  He  thinks  that  it 
had  its  name  rather  from  the  faot  of  the 
Cardinal’s  having  sat  under  it  than  having 
planted  it.  The  other  Moor  Park  tradition  is  as 
to  the  beheading  of  certain  trees  there.  The 
estate  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  Duchess  of 
Bncoleogh,  who  is  introduced  into  Scott’s  “Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,”  This  was  Anne,  Duchess 
of  Bucoeleugh,  and  Monmouth,  representative 
of  the  ancient  Lords  of  Buccleugh,  and  widow 


of  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  wlnovras  beheaded 
in  1685.  Cf  her  Sir  Walter  says : — 

“ She  had  known  adversity. 

Though  born  in  Buch  a high  degree ; 

In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty’s  bloom, 

Had  wept  o’er  Monmouth's  bloody  tomb.” 

Lay,  canto  1,  Introduction. 

And,  says  the  tradition,  on  her  husband’s  execu* 
tiou,  she  beheaded  sundry  of  the  forest  oaks  in 
the  park.  This  may  have  been  done  from 
morbid  sentimentality ; or  from  a wish  to  save 
them  from  confiscation  ; or  perhaps  from  a some- 
what spiteful  wish  to  prevent  their  ever  being 
used  as  timber  in  that  navy  of  which  her  hus- 
band’s cruel  uDole,  James  II.,  was  so  proud. 
Mr.  Froude,  the  historian,  encouraged  Lord  Ebury 
to  believe  that  wherever  tradition  is  clear  and 
strongly.rooted,  and  consistent  with  common 
sense,  there  is  truth  in  the  main  faot  asserted. 
I think,  therefore,  we  may  continue  to  believe 
that  these  Moor  Park  pollards  had  the  historical 
origin  attributed  to  them. 


CCNCRETE  BUILDING  AT  THE 
ANTIPCDES. 

At  a reoent  meetin.c  of  the  Adelaide  (South 
Australia)  Philosophical  Society,  Mr.  B.  Herscbel 
Babbage  read  a paper  in  which  he  described  at 
considerable  length  the  experiments  be  had 
made  in  the  past  and  was  now  making  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  composed  of  a concrete 
formed  of  sand,  gravel,  common  earth,  and 
lime.  In  1860  he  began  by  building  a cellar 
21  ft.  long  by  8 ft.  9 in,  wide,  which  was  roofed 
with  a Gothic  aroh  5 ft.  6 in.  high  at  the  orown. 
The  wall  on  one  side  was  18  in,  thick,  and  on  the 
other  was  a 15-in.  cob  wall,  against  which  was 
put  a lining  of  12  in.  of  concrete,  thus  giving  a 
wall  2 ft.  3 in.  wide.  The  outer  wall  afterwards 
fell  down,  and  the  arch  was  supported  for  a long 
time  on  the  13.in.  concrete  wall.  The  walls  were 
builtof  Coignet's economic  concrete, — seven  parts 
sand  and  gravel,  three  of  common  earth,  and  one 
of  lime.  This  concrete  requires  to  be  rammed, 
but  by  making  it  of  seven  parts  sand  and  gravel  to 
one  of  lime  it  sets  without  ramming.  The  arch 
was  built  of  the  latter  concrete,  which,  being 
found  more  economic  from  its  requiring  less 
labour,  was  afterwards  generally  adopted.  The 
wooden  centres  under  the  arch  were  not  removed 
for  three  weeks,  which  time  in  ordinary  weather 
Mr.  Babbage  considers  would  have  been  snffioient 
time  to  permit  arches  of  under  12  ft.  span  to  set. 
The  foundation  of  this  cellar  being  only  18  in.  deep 
it  oraoked  somewhat,  but  was  secured  by  patting 
in  two  tie-rods,  but  one  was  not  used  till  ten  years 
after  the  place  had  been  built.  In  1862  Mr. 
Babbage  began  another  concrete  building — a 
lernienbing  cellar,  9 fc.  wide  and  15  ft.  long,  with 
a flat  segmented  aroh  having  a rise  of  1 ft.  8 in. , 
or  rather  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  span.  This 
building  was  intended  for  the  basement  of  a 
tower,  and  the  walla  were  made  6 ft.  thick  and 
an  invert  thrown  across  the  bottom.  In  the 
thiok  side  walls  wine-vats,  bolding  from  800  to 
1,000  gallons,  were  constructed.  The  amount  of 
lime  in  the  concrete  was  reduced  to  one-tenth  of 
the  composition  for  the  walls  and  one-eighth  for 
the  aroh.  The  foundations  being  6 ft.  below  the 
surface,  and  the  abutments  sufficiently  thick,  no 
settlement  took  plaoe,  and  a tower  three  stories 
in  height  is  now  being  raised  on  top  of  this 
cellar.  Another  and  very  slight  building  was 
erected  in  1863,  which  is  used  for  a still-house  ; 
it  is  11  ft.  4 in.  long,  by  9 ft.  wide.  The  arch 
only  rises  12  in.,  or  one-ninth  of  the  span.  One 
side  of  this  building  is  supported  by  the  cellar 
first  mentioned,  the  other  by  a wall  15  in.  thick  ; 
one-third  of  the  aroh  is  cut  away  at  one  end, 
and  a dome  of  about  8 ft.  6 in.  external  diameter 
is  built  partially  on  the  old  and  partially  on  the 
new  structure.  Though  the  weight  of  this  dome 
is  about  six  tons,  only  one  very  slight  oraok  has 
been  noticed  in  the  whole  struoture.  Besides 
buildings,  Mr.  Babbage  has  constructed  several 
smaller  works,  such  as  cattle  • troughs  and 
bridges,  all  of  which  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed. 

Mr.  Babbage  has  constructed  an  entire  house 
of  concrete,— walls,  roof,  staircases,  all  being 
formed  of  the  same  material.  Mr.  Babbage 
says  : — 

“ 1 have  never  seen  a honse  of  this  kind,  and 
I have  looked  through  every  page  of  the  volumes 
of  the  Builder  for  twenty  years  back  to  see  if 
there  is  any  record  of  such  a building  having 
been  made,  but  can  find  none.  I am  justified, 
therefore,  in  calling  it  an  experiment,  and  I 
believe  that  I may  add  a successful  one.  By 
using  Portland  cement  concrete, — that  is,  con- 
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oreta  iti  which  the  lime  is  replaced  by  Portland  [ 
cement, — yoo  would  undoobtedly  have  a material  , 
which  would  set  much  Boouer  than  lime  con-  I 
Crete,  bat  whether  it  woald  at  the  end  of  a i 
thoaaand  years  be  like  lime  couorete  has  been  j 
found  to  be  at  that  age, — as  hard  as  or  harder  j 
than  rock,  remains  yet  to  be  proved,  our  ex-  j 
perience  of  Portland  cement  extending  over  only  ■ 
fifty  or  sixty  years.  The  great  objection,  how.  i 
ever,  to  using  Portland  oemeut  in  any  quantity  j 
in  this  country  is  its  high  price  as  compared  with  i 
lime.  Even  in  England,  where  the  price  is, 

I believe,  less  than  one-third  of  its  price  here, 
they  economise  by  making  the  walls  very  thin, 
a proceeding  which  does  not  suit  this  climate  ' 
if  a cool  d welling  is  wished  for.  On  commencing  t 
my  new  boose  1 determined  to  make  an  experi-  j 
ment  that  should  be  adapted  to  ordinary  use  by  ■ 
its  cheapness.  I therefore  took  no  pains  to  wash 
the  gravel,  using  it  as  it  came  from  the  creeks 
in  my  neighbourhood.  Undoubtedly,  by  washing  ' 
the  gravel  carefully  you  can  make  a better 
concrete;  but  where  manual  labour  is  so  expen- 
sive as  it  is  here  the  extra  time  employed  in  the 
washing  would  be  a oonsideration.  A good  deal 
of  the  gravel  I used  was  obtained  from  a gravel- 
pit  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  verged  upon 
being  too  dirty  to  be  used.  If  I have  succeeded 
with  such  gravel  as  this,  clean  gravel  cannot 
fail  to  be  a success.  The  style  which  I have 
adopted  is  Venetian  Gothic,  as  one  which,  while 
sufficiently  ornamental,  consorts  well  with  flat 
roofs,  and  admits  of  such  irregularities  as  the 
necessities  of  my  case  required.  In  the  first  i 
instance  I had  to  adapt  the  additions  J pro-  • 
posed  making  to  my  old  bouse  so  as  to  work 
the  fermeniing-oellar  previously  built  into  my 
plan,  and  by  the  time  I had  built  moat  of  the 
lower  story  of  the  proposed  additions  my  old 
bouse  was  almost  entirely  burned  down,  and  I 
had  to  start  anew  to  make  tbe  foundations  of 
the  old  house  as  far  as  possible  available  for 
the  alteration  I wished  to  make  in  the  rebuild, 
ing ; hence,  from  both  causes,  a considerable 
amount  of  irregularity  in  plan  was  occasioued, 
which,  however,  although  destroying  the  sym- 
metry  of  the  building,  has,  perhaps,  introduced 
■a  compensating  amount  of  piotureaqueness  of 
outline.  The  part  to  the  right  of  the  entrance- 
porch  is  built  upon  the  site  and  partly  upou 
the  foundations  of  the  old  boose.  It  is  two 
stories  in  height,  each  story  being  arched  over, 
the  top  of  the  arches  of  the  ground. floor  form- 
ing the  floor  of  the  rooms  above ; and,  again, 
the  arches  of  the  upper  floor  form  a fiat, 
terraced  housetop,  such  as  we  read  of  in 
the  Bible  and  in  aocoants  of  Eastern  build- 
ings. Above  the  top  floor  is  to  be  an  arched 
corridor,  opening  into  the  tower  at  one  end,  and 
facing  the  terrace  roof  at  the  side,  so  that  it 
will  form  a pleasant  retreat  for  people  to  sib 
in  to  work  or  read  whilst  enjoying  the  view 
and  the  fresh  air,  thus  ctilising  in  an  agreeable 
manner  a part  of  the  bouse  which  is  entirely 
■unavailable  in  bonses  of  the  ordinary  construe. 
tion.  A few  iron  rings  built  into  the  tops  of  tbe 
buttresses  will  enable  an  awning  to  be  spread  on 
part  of  the  terrace  as  a shade  when  the  snn  is 
too  hob.  The  arch  of  the  dining. room  is  15  ft. 
in  width,  with  a rise  of  2 fc.  10.^  in.,  the  rise 
being  nearly  ooe-fifth  of  the  span.  The  side 
walls  were  1 ft.  6 in.  inside  the  house,  and 
1 ft.  10  in.  outside,  with  buttresses  at  the  outer 
angles.  The  lime  concrete  at  the  crown  of  the 
arch  is  10  in.  thick,  and  at  the  springing 
3 ft.  in.  After  the  centres  were  removed, 
and  the  concrete  was  thoronghly  set,  a layer  of 
2i-  in.  of  Portland  cement  concrete, — one  of 
Portland  cement  to  seven  of  fine  gravel  sand, — 
was  spread  over  it ; and  finally  this  was  covered 
with  a layer  of  one  cement  to  one  of  sand,  ^ in. 
to  f in,  thick,  which  was  trowelled  to  a smooth 
faoe  to  form  the  floor  of  the  room  above.  Thus, 
the  finished  arch  was  about  1 ft.  1 in.  thick  at 
the  crown,  and  nearly  4 ft.  at  the  hannehes. 
The  weight  of  this  arch  is  about  32^  tons  now 
that  ;t  is  thoroughly  dry,  reokouing  1'4  of  a ton 
to  the  cubic  yard.  This  is  about  the  weight 
given  in  architeotural  text.book8,and  corresponds 
with  the  result  of  an  experiment  which  I made 
myself.  The  weight  of  the  arch  of  tbe  morning- 
room  is  about  23^  tons.  The  floor  of  the  dining- 
room is  made  of  5 in.  of  lime  concrete,  with 
cement  concrete,  and  facing  above  it  of  the  same 
thickness  as  those  upon  tbe  arch.  The  floor  rests 
upon  18  in.  of  made  earth,  it  being  raised  above 
tbe  natural  snrfaoe  of  the  ground,  and  theoonse- 
quence  is  that  some  slight  cracks  have  taken 
place  in  the  floor  owing  to  its  settlement. 
No  cracks  are  to  be  seen  either  in  the  floor  of 
the  room  above  or  on  the  arch  forming  tbe  roof 


of  the  top  room.  The  weight  of  the  arch  of  the 
bedroom  above  the  dining-room  is  twenty-seven 
tons,  the  bow  window  being  confined  to  the 
lower  story.  The  wooden  centres,  upon  which 
the  lower  arch  was  bnilt,  were  left  for  eleven 
weeks  before  being  removed,  as  it  is  a large  arch, 
and  I did  not  like  to  risk  a settlement;  but  I am 
convinced  they  might  have  been  removed  sooner 
if  it  had  been  wanted.  The  arch  above  was  not 
commenced  nntil  six  months  afterwards.  As  the 
ribs  of  the  oentresare  formed  with  li-io.  floorina 
boards,  oat  to  the  sweep  of  the  arch,  roughly 
nailed  together  with  ties  and  struts,  l.j  in.  thick, 
the  chief  dependence  for  supporting  the  arches 
during  tbe  building  is  placed  upon  a considerable 
number  of  uprights  and  raking  struts  resting 
upon  the  arch  of  tbe  floor  below.  Thus  the  whole 
weight  of  tbe  upper  arch  when  the  concrete  was 
wet  (which  must  have  been  upwards  of  thirty- 
five  tons)  was  borne  by  struts  resting  entirely 
upon  the  lower  arch;  so  that  the  new  arch 
(nine  months  old)  had  to  undergo  a test  very 
much  greater  than  any  weight  that  could  ever 
be  put  upon  it  in  its  use  as  a habitation.  All 
the  arches  of  the  ground  floor  had  to  undergo 
a similar  ordeal  during  the  coustruotion  of  the 
arches  above.  In  two  oases  I have  had  a 
slight  settlement  take  place  whilst  tbe  concrete 
of  the  arch  was  quite  soft  owing  to  im- 
perfect strutting ; aud  in  a third  case  I was 
taking  down  the  centres  during  very  wet 
weather, — three  weeks  after  the  arch  had  been 
built, — wbeu  we  discovered  a settlement  of  the 
arch  beginning  to  take  place  from  tbe  concrete 
not  being  sufficiently  set,  and  we  had  to  put  the 
centres  up  again.  The  result  was  that,  after 
leaving  the  oentivs  np  about  two  weeks  longer, 
when  wa  took  them  down  we  discovered  a flaw 
iu  the  crown  of  the  arch.  It  was  the  arch  over 
tbe  morning  room,  of  11  ft.  9 in.  span.  As  tbe 
simplest  way  of  remedying  this  I cub  a hole 
right  through  the  arch  where  it  was  defective  — 
being  about  a square  yard — and  left  the  edges 
of  the  hole  sloping  like  a keystone  ; then  put  np 
the  centres  again,  and  filled  in  the  hole  with 
fresh  ooucrete.  All  these  arches  in  due  time 
bad  their  cement  covering  put  npon  them,  which 
would  at  once  have  shown  by  its  cracking  if  any 
fresh  Srtttlemeot  whatever  had  taken  place,  I 
have  now  built  in  this  bouse  upwards  of  sixteen 
arches  of  varying  size,  from  G ft.  square  to  21  ft. 
by  16  ft.  6 in.  ; and  in  no  one  case  has  any 
settlement  whatsoever  shown  itself  since  they 
had  their  cement  covering  put  npon  them. 
The  only  failures, — if  they  can  be  called  so, — that 
I have  met  with  were,  on  one  occasion,  tbe  giving 
way  of  a baiTel.aroh  4 fc,  span,  forraiog  a flight 
of  steps,  owing  to  one  of  the  principal  props 
breakiug  in  half  and  causing  the  fall  of  the 
centring,  and  tbe  wet  concrete  put  npon  it ; 
and  upon  another  occasion  to  a horse  mistaklog 
the  house-door  for  a stable-door,  and  coming 
in  upon  a new  arch,  the  concrete  of  which  was 
yet  green,  when  one  of  its  hind  legs  broke  the 
crown  of  the  arch  and  went  down  through  it. 
This  damage  was,  of  course,  easily  repaired  by 
cutting  the  breakage  out  as  described  in  tbe 
account  of  the  preceding  arch,  and  potting  in  a 


of  casting  the  shadow  of  the  margin  of  the 
window  throngh  which  it  may  be  shining 
upon  the  walls  of  tbe  gallery  below,  as  it  would 
do  iu  ordinary  cases,  sends  down  a beautiful 
alow  of  mauve  light,  covering  about  8 fc.  to 
10  ft.  of  the  wall  below,  which  glow  of  light 
tjradually  shades  off  at  tbe  edges.  The  cause 
of  this  unusual  effect  of  light  is,  I believe,  that 
the  alight  ribs  which  are  upon  the  outside  of 
the  plate  glass  disperse  the  sun’s  rays  and 
spread  them  out.  Why  the  blue  glass  combined 
with  tbe  greenish  hoe  of  the  rough  plate  should 
produce  a mauve  colour  I do  not  exactly  know. 
The  first  flight  of  stairs  in  my  new  building  con- 
sists of  a flying  arch,  the  bottom  restiog  upou 
the  top  of  the  arched  landing  over  the  stairs 
below,  and  the  upper  end  abutting  nearly  at 
right  angles  against  the  wall  of  the  staircase. 
Upon  the  upper  surface  of  this  flying  arch  the 
steps  are  out  out,  or  rather  moulded,  when  the 
arch  is  made.  In  building  this  arch  channels  or 
boles  were  cut  in  tbe  face  of  tbe  side  wall  against 
which  it  rests,  so  that  the  concrete  of  the  arch 
might  nnite  with  that  of  the  side  wall.  When- 
evt-r,  from  any  cause  during  the  building,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  put  new  concrete  against 
the  faoe  of  the  old  work,  obannels  were  out 
here  and  there  in  the  old  face,  to  form  a better 
junction  between  them.  After  the  concrete 
rtteps  were  well  set  they  were  covered  with  a 
layer  of  two  inches  of  fine  cement  concrete, 
aud  finished  over  with  half  an  inch  of  fine 
cement,  consiating  of  one  of  cement  to  one 
of  sand;  like  the  floor,  the  nosing  of  the  steps 
was  formed  in  tbe  cement  concrete  by  the  help 
of  wooden  moulds.  Tbe  surface  of  concrete 
walla  is  well  adapted  for  receiving  plaster,  as  iC 
offers  a good  natural  ksy  for  it,  and  the  plaster 
in'*orporates  itself  with  the  concrete,  forming  a 
solid  body.  For  plastering  my  house  both  ex- 
ternally and  interually  I use  a mortar  to  which 
a small  quantity  of  sugar  has  been  added.  Tbe 
mixture  1 adopt  consists  of  fourteen  bushels  of 
sand,  four  bushels  of  unslaked  lime,  and  12  lb. 
of  tbe  coarsest  and  cheapest  sugar  1 can  get. 
I generally  mix  these  quantities  at  one  time 
in  a ‘ bay.’  The  sand  is  put  round  in  a ring, 
the  lime,  slaked  and  riddled,  is  put  inside  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  tbe  12  lb.  of  sugar  dis- 
solved in  a small  quantity  of  hot  water  poured 
over  it,  and  the  whole  well  mixed  together. 
The  original  reoipe  was  obtained  from  Algiers 
by  Colonel  Robe,  a former  governor  of  this 
colony,  but  there  was  some  mistake  in  the  pro- 
portions  given  in  it.  Those  I have  given  above 
are  the  result  of  a number  of  experiments  that 
I have  made  myself.  This  mortar  sets  quicker 
than  commoQ  mortar,  has  more  adhesive  power, 
and  is  very  moch  harder ; it  has,  besides,  the 
additional  recommendation  of  being  partially 
, waterproof.  I have  used  for  lining  baths,  small 
tanka,  &c.,  a mortar  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
IJ^  sand  to  1 of  lime,  with  i lb.  sugar  added  to 
each  gallon  of  the  mixtnre,  and  found  it  qnite 
waterproof.  Tbe  theory  of  it  I take  to  be  that 
the  sugar  combines  with  the  lime  and  forms  a 
saccharide  of  lime,  which  is  only  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.  The  string-course,  cornice, 


new  wedge-shaped  mass  of  concrete.  There  is  a | aud  mouldiugs  over  the  windows  are  made  in 


small  inner  ball,  showing  a gallery  round  it,  | concrete  by  applying  wooden  moulds  of  thcj 


level  with  the  floor  of  the  bedrooms  to  give  ! requisite  forms  to  tbe  place  where  these  orna- 
access  to  them.  This  gallery  is  arched  over  at ! meuts  are  to  be  put,  and  filling  these  moulds  with 
I top.  The  arohee  I have  described  above  are  ] concrete.  I find  that  by  lining  the  moulds  with 
I barrel-arches  extending  the  length  of  the  rooms,  : damped  paper  I obtain  a better  surface,  and 
I and  having  a flat  Gothic  arch.  The  ground  I that  it  ie  easier  to  detach  the  moulds.  For  the 
; and  upper  floors  of  this  inner  hall  are  built  | outer  surface  of  the  mouldings  I use  ‘sugar- 
, differently,  as  the  arched  ceilings  rise  from  all  ] cement  concrete’  made  of  4 bushels  of  fine 
four  sides,  so  that  the  arches  intersect  each  I gravel,  1 bushel  of  lime,  and  6 lb.  of  sugar, 
other  in  the  angles,  forming  groins,  and  would  I The  moulds  are  lined  with  this  fine  couorete  and 
meet  in  a point  at  the  centre  if  carried  out  1 then  backed  np  with  the  ordinary  concrete,  so 
entirely  ; but  an  octagonal  aperture  is  out  in  the  I that  the  mouldings  form  a solid  projection  of 
top,  thus  forming  the  gallery  before  mentioned.  I the  substance  of  the  wall  itself.’’ 

The  upper  part  of  the  hall  above  this  gallery  is 


: also  arched  over  in  a similar  manner,  but  an 
I octagon  is  cut  out  of  it,  upon  the  margin  of 
' which  is  bnilt  a dome,  6 ft.  G in.  in  diameter 
I inside,  9 ft.  outside,  which,  including  the  drum, 
is  8 ft.  high  inside.  Tbe  whole  weight  of  this 
drum  and  dome,  amounting  to  21  tons,  rests 
upon  the  edge  of  the  octagonal  opening.  In  the 
I drum  of  this  dome  are  four  small  wiodows, 

I glazed  with  blue  glass  inside,  and  rough  plate 
glass  outside,  leaving  an  iuterval  of  about  4 in, 
between  them.  The  object  of  having  the  double 
glass  is  to  keep  out  heat,  and  the  rough  plate  glass 
was  selected  for  the  outside  as  a protection 
against  hailstones.  This  combination  has  pro- 
duced a very  curious  and  beautiful  effect  of 
light  which  I did  not  oootemplate.  During 
daylight  a diffused  glow  of  a mauve-coloured 
light  fills  the  whole  dome,  and  the  sun,  instead 


Mr.  Babbage’s  paper  was  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  diagrams. 

Iu  answer  to  questions,  Mr.  Babbage  said 
that  he  oonsidered  the  coat  of  concrete  nnder 
ordinary  circumstances  would  be  25  per  cent, 
leas  than  stone  or  brickwork,  and  even  wich 
that  decrease  in  cost  mnob  thicker  walls  might 
be  constructed,  which  was  a great  consideration 
in  the  climate  of  Australia.  His  house  was 
cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter  than 
most  houses. 


‘PEERAGE  PROPERTY.” 


think  it  only  due  to  myaelf  to  state  that  rny 
facts  were  taken  from  actual  rate-booka  and  Gorernraent 
returns,  in  Blue  Books,  fic.,  and  I chBlleDgo  Messrs.  H. 
& K.  Powell  to  meet  them  at  any  time  and  give  them  black 
aud  white,  upon  any  platform  iu  England. 

G.  Mitchell. 


Not.  19,  1877.] 
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JUILDINOS  IN  FLATS  FOR  THE  MIDDLE 
CLASSES  IN  CAMBERWELL. 

A LARGE  pile  of  baildings  in  flats  intended 
generally  for  the  middle  and  higher  artisan 
slasses  is  now  in  coarse  of  erection  in  Albany, 
•oad,  Camberwell,  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
nain  Camberwell.road.  The  owners  and  bnilders 
ire  Messrs.  Sutton  & Dudley,  who  have  already 
jreoted  sereral  extensive  similar  blocks  in  New 
ienb-road,  known  as  the  “ Palatinate,”  and 
vhioh  have  already  been  noticed  in  the  Builder. 
Che  site  upon  which  the  buildings  are  being 
jrected  is  called  the  Carey  Estate,  npon  which, 
intil  recently,  stood  a number  of  residences  with 
arge  gardens  attached.  The  site  covers  an 
irea  of  between  two  and  three  acres  in  extent, 
he  buildings  having  a main  frontage  to  Albany, 
'oad  of  420  ft.  in  length,  and  extending  in  depth 
lortbwards  224  ft.  to  Bonndary.lane,  which 
jlivides  the  parishes  of  Camberwell  and  Newing- 
jiOn.  In  laying  out  the  land  for  buildings  three 
litreets  have  been  formed,  running  north  and 
jonth  from  Albany,  road  to  Boundary-lane. 
Ifhese  tboronghfares,  which  have  been  named 
I’eepectively  Maydwell.street,  Millais-street,  and 
dolmby-street,  have  each  a carriage-way  of 
W ft.  in  width,  with  footpaths  on  either  side 
i)  ft.  wide,  the  entire  width  of  the  several  streets 
i)eiog  50  ft.  When  the  buildings  aro  completed 
kbere  will  be  eighteen  blocks,  consisting  of 
124  tenements,  some  of  which  will  contain  three 
'corns,  whilst  others  will  have  five  and  some  six 
•ooms,  each  averaging  abont  13  ft.  sqnare.  The 
leveral  blocks  will  be  60  ft.  in  height,  surmounted 
kbove  the  cornice  by  an  iron  railing.  The  Albany, 
oad  frontages,  and  the  elevations  on  each  side 
if  the  three  new  streets,  will  be  uniform  in 
irchitectural  design  and  appearance.  They  will 
10  six  stories  high,  the  ground  and  first  and  second 
loors  having  ranges  of  bay  windows,  whilst  the 
vindows  of  the  three  upper  floors  will  be  what 
■re  called  Venetian.  The  ground.floor  of  the 
everal  elevations  will  be  in  Portland  cement, 
Qstioated,  and  the  upper  portions  in  stock  briok, 
fith  Portland  cement  window  dressings,  heads,  ' 
nd  sills.  Each  block  will  have  a flat  roof,  ex. 
endiog  the  entire  depth  from  Albany. road  to  the 
ear  of  the  premises  in  Bonndary.lane,  and  which 
?ill  serve  as  a recreation  space  as  well  as  for 
rying  clothes.  At  the  rear  of  the  bnildings 
a each  street  there  is  a spacious  area  24  fo.  in 
ddth  and  160  ft.  in  length,  intended  as  a play* 
round,  and  for  recreation  purposes,  in  addition 
a the  ample  space  nt  the  top  of  the  bnildiugs 
armed  by  the  flat  roof. 

Internally,  the  buildings  are  oonstmoted  with 
view  to  being  fireproof,  the  spaces  between  floors 
nd  ceilings  being  filled  with  concrete.  The  stair- 
aaes  and  corridor  floors  thronghont  the  buildings 
re  of  stone.  For  lighting  and  ventilating  pur- 
OSes,  there  is  an  open  area  or  well  carried  up  from 
ae  ground.floor  to  thereof,  in  the  several  blocks, 
uoloaed  at  the  roof  by  iron  railings.  The  sinks 
ave  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  water- 
losets,  the  water  from  the  sinks  being  carried 
ireot  into  the  main  sewer.  There  are  separate 
'ater-olosets  to  every  tenement,  as  well  as  dust, 
ins  in  connexion  with  shoots  from  the  upper 
■cries  to  the  ground.  The  whole  of  the  win. 
owe  are  fitted  with  Venetian  blinds. 

The  rents  will  range  from  7a.  6d,  to  128.  6d. 
er  week  for  each  tenement,  free  of  all  taxes, 
bout  one  half  of  the  buildings  have  already 
een  erected,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupation 
irly  in  the  ensuing  year.  The  bnildings  are 
eing  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
dward  Wills  as  olerk  of  the  works. 


separate  blocks  of  two  stories  each,  joined 
together  by  vaulted  cloisters.  The  chapel,  for- 
merly the  Abbot’s  Hall,  has  a very  fine  ancient 
roof;  it  is,  however,  of  no  great  width,  and,  to 
carry  out  the  plan  of  a larger  and  wider  obapel, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  lengthen  the  timbers  of 
this  roof,  so  as  to  preserve  it.  The  new  north 
aide  of  the  chapel  has  been  built  with  buttresses 
sufficiently  massive  for  the  reconstructed  roof ; 
but  at  present  the  extension  forms  an  aisle,  the 
old  roof  remaining  as  it  is,  and  carried  by  an 
arcade.  Under  the  extension  is  a vaulted  cloister 
with  traoeried  windows,  joining  the  new  cloisters 
of  the  school  to  the  ancient  Norman  crypt  nnder 
the  Abbot’s  Hall  (now  the  chapel).  The  style 
adopted  is  that  of  the  fifteenth  century,  following 
the  beautiful  work  of  that  date  of  the  ancient 
abbey  bnildings,  and  of  the  great  abbey  church 
itself,  which  forms  the  south  side  of  the  inner 
and  more  ancient  quadrangle. 

Adjoining  the  new  quadrangle  are  other  build, 
ings,  some  new,  and  others  converted  old  ones, 
consisting  of  laboratories,  lecture -rooms  for 
Bcientifio  and  other  purposes,  music -rooms, 
workshops,  ball-courts,  &o.,  and  a large  swim- 
miug-batb,  to  supply  which  the  ancient  stream 
of  the  abbey  fish-ponds  has  been  utilised. 


THE  KING’S  SCHOOL,  SHEEBOENE. 

Expensive  works  areiu  progress  at  this  school 
I consequence  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  nnm- 
sr  of  its  scholars,  which  has  made  the  ancient 
aildings  inadequate  in  size.  The  school  was 
■iginally  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  after  thedisso- 
Ltion  of  the  abbey,  and  located  in  some  small 
aildings  on  the  sit©  of  the  abbey  lady-chapel, 
hese  have  been  gradually  added  to,  and  in  1851 
te  ancient  Abbo&’s  Hall,  Guesten  Hall,  Abbot's 
odgings,  &o.,  were  converted  into  school- 
lildings  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  C.  Carpenter,  and 
on  after  a new  head-master’s  house  and  large 
)rmibories  were  built  under  the  late  Mr.  Slater. 
;ill  these  were  insufficient,  and  in  1872  the 
jvernors  considered  a general  scheme  and  plan 
r further  extensive  works,  which  are  now  being 
■adually  carried  out  under  Messrs.  Carpenter  & 
igelow.  A large  quadrangle  is  being  formed, 
Lth  a great  aohoolroom,  and  olaaa-rooms  of 


EESTOEATION  OP  ELSDON  CHUECH, 
NOETHUMBEELAND. 

Elsdon  CnuRCH  stands  in  the  heart  of  the 
old  mosB-trooping  country,  in  Northumberland, 
amidst  some  seventy  or  eighty  thousands  of  acres 
of  moor  and  moss.  The  parish,  indeed,  consists 
of  a tract  of  hills  still  covered  with  heather  and 
gorse,  and  great  grey  stones,  about  eight  or  nine 
miles  wide  and  twenty.four  miles  long,  with  only 
a few  farm-houses  and  cottages  upon  it,  giving 
residence  to  1,500  persons.  The  village  green 
lies  in  a hollow  where  four  roads’  across  this 
bleak  track  converge.  On  three  sides  of  it  are 
the  old  low  stone  houses  constituting  the  village, 
while  on  the  fourth,  and  north  side  of  it,  set  back 
in  a large  ohuroh-yard,  is  the  ancient  church  ; 
and  beyond  it,  still  on  the  north  side,  the  grand 
pele  tower,  now  used  as  the  vicarage.  Several  of 
the  low  stone  houses  have  initials  and  dates  out 
on  the  lintels  of  the  doorways,  attesting  their 
erection,  however,  as  recently  as  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  ; one,  with  two  stories, 
has  “John  Gallon,  1727,”  cut  on  it;  others,  and 
these  aro  of  one  story  only,  are  more  ancient 
though  without  any  picturesque  architectural 
features.  The  pele  tower,  or  castle,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  villagers,  is  a remarkably  fine 
specimen  of  Edwardian  border  architecture,  three 
stages  in  height,  with  a coat  of  arms  and  the 
letters  sculptured  upou  a large  tablet 

upon  the  south-west  front  of  it,  and  with  an 
embrasured  projection  thrown  out  on  corbels  on 
the  upper  story,  from  which  those  within  could 
defend  themselves  if  besieged.  The  letters  are 
supposed  to  refer  to  Eoberfus  de  Umfraville 
dominus  de  Rede,  or  Eedesdale,  as  the  district 
is  called  from  the  river  Eeed,  which  winds  through 
the  adjacent  country.  'The  church  contains 
several  ancient  sonlptared  tomb-slabs,  which  are 
probably  memorials  of  the  Umfravilles  and  their 
auooesaors,  though  it  is  possible  they  may  have 
marked  the  last  reating-plaoes  of  some  of  the 
more  important  warriors  who  fell  in  the  numerous 
engagements  with  the  Soots  in  old  times.  When 
these  slabs  and  the  old  stone  paving  generally 
were  removed  for  the  restoration  just  completed, 
abont  a thousand  aknlls,  and  innumerable  bones, 
were  found  close  below  the  surface,  the  result, 
we  must  conclude,  of  some  of  the  battles  in 
question.  These,  we  shonid  state,  have  all  been 
carefully  reburied  on  the  north  side  of  the 
ohuroh-yard.  The  field  of  the  battle  of  Otter- 
bourne  is  about  seven  miles  distant ; and  as  this 
was,  at  the  time  it  took  place,  the  nearest  sacred 
edifice,  it  is  possible  the  dead  may  have  been 
conveyed  to  it.  Wrote  Gray,  in  1647,—“  The 
noblemen  and  gentry  of  the  north  have  been 
always  employed  iu  their  native  country,  in  the 
warres  of  the  kings  of  England  against  the  Scots. 

Nob  a gentleman  among  them  that 

hath  not  his  castle  or  tower”  ; and  an  old  piece 
of  minstrelsy  relating  to  one  of  these  “ warres,” 
and  the  fall  of  a certain  Sir  Bertram,  thus  men- 
tions Elsdon : — 

“ Theisebot  hym  downe  on  ye  Elsdon-rigg, 

Wher  stmoda  ye  headlesa  croese; 

Thei  left  hym  awomen  iu  hya  blonde 
In  ye  cold  moor  and  moese.” 

Elsdon  Church  is  a venerable  edifice,  in  most 
barmonions  keeping  with  its  surroundings  and 
historical  associations;  cruciform  in  plan,  with 


several  richly  and  delicately  traceried  windows 
and  north  and  south  arcades  of  light  and  graoefnl 
pointed  arches  to  the  nave,  springiug  from 
responds  of  a still  greater  antiquity.  The  great 
east  window  is  espeLially  reverential  and  beauti- 
ful. In  the  course  of  time,  after  the  Mediaeval 
builders  bad  replaced  twelfth-century  work  with 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  work,  as  ooca- 
eion  required,  the  fabric  had  become  very  much 
out  of  repair,  very  cold,  and  very  damp;  and 
various  alterations  had  been  made  to  it,  at  suc- 
cessive periods  nearer  to  our  own  time,  which 
had  not  been  well  considered.  The  old  timber 
roof,  for  instence,  had  been  removed,  and  a low 
flat  ceiling  substituted  for  it;  and  the  north  wall 
of  the  nave,  and  west  wall  of  the  north  transept, 
had  been  rebuilt  with  a length  of  plain  walling, 
without  the  break  of  a single  feature  in  either  of 
them.  The  old  stone  pavement  was  in  a very 
bad  state,  and  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  walls 
were  quite  green  with  the  prevailing  dampness. 
In  the  work  of  restoration  just  completed,  these 
blemishes  have  received  proper  attention.  A 
new  open. timber  roof,  with  semicircular  tie- 
beams,  has  been  substitnted  for  the  flat  ceiling, 
the  flooring  has  been  renewed,  the  walla  scraped, 
and  stalls,  new  sittings,  and  a pnlpit,  have  been 
furnished.  The  open-timber  roof  was  oarefnlly 
pot  on  without  touching  the  slating,  which  was 
sufficiently  good  to  remain.  To  remedy  the 
cold,  two  underground  stoves  have  been  pro- 
vided. Two  stone  crosses  have  been  placed  on 
the  apices  of  the  roads,  one  a St.  Cuthberb  cross, 
and  the  other  of  similar  design  to  one  on  a tomb- 
slab  supposed  to  pertain  to  Umfraville.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert. 

In  breaking  out  a recess  for  an  organ, 
two  small  stone  ooffin.lids  were  found,  one  of 
which  2 ft.  8 in.  long,  was  in  very  good  condition. 
These  have  been  built  in  on  the  internal  surface 
of  the  east  wall  of  the  south  transept.  An 
ancient  piscina  was  uncovered  in  the  last-men. 
tioned  wall.  A small  window,  very  low  down, 
was  also  discovered  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  the  object  of  which  is  difficult  to  sur- 
mise, but  of  which  there  are  examples  in  other 
churches  in  the  archdeaconry, — viz.,  Bothel, 
Mitford,  Holy  Island,  Norham,  Hartburn,  Mor- 
peth, and  Warkworth,  only  on  the  south  side 
instead  of  the  north. 

The  re-opening  of  the  church  by  the  Lord 
Bishopof  Durham  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the 
7th  inst. 

The  architect  to  whom  the  Eev.  T.  G.  Baillie 
has  intrusted  the  restoration  is  Mr.  F.  E.  Wilson, 
of  Alnwick,  the  Diocesan  Surveyor  for  the  Aroh- 
deaconry  of  Lindisfarne,  to  which  Elsdou  be- 
longs.  The  masonry  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Henry  Story,  of  Elsdon ; the  joinery,  by 
Mr.  J.  Stafford,  of  Morpeth;  the  plumbing  by 
Mr.  E.  T.  Terry,  of  Eothbury;  the  glazing  by 
Messrs.  Wilkin  & Dickman,  of  Alnwick;  the 
staining  by  Mr.  Boper,  of  Eothbury;  and  the 
underground  stoves  by  Mr.  Porritt,  of  Bolton. 


THE  NOETHEEN  BAEEIEE. 

Sill, — I cannot  refrain  from  writing  to 
you  for  your  most  interesting  sketch  of  the 
“Northern  Barrier,”  which  I have  just  had 
pointed  out  to  me  in  the  Builder  of  October  13. 
During  last  summer  (in  July)  I traversed  the 
whole  of  the  Southern  Barrier,  and  then  oon. 
oeived  a desire  at  once  to  see  what  there  might 
be  of  “ Antoninas.”  I was  as  ignorant  on  the 
subject  as  most  people,  but  felt  a curiosity  to 
see  what  there  was,  if  only  faint  traces.  I 
looked  at  General  Eoy’s  book,  and  at  Stuart’s 
“ Caledonia  Eomana,”  but  did  not  form  any  idea 
from  them.  Dr.  Bruce  kindly  got  Dr.  Buohanan, 
of  Glasgow,  to  write  to  me  about  it,  but  the  tone 
in  which  he  wrote  was  most  discouraging.  Still 
I resolved  to  go,  and  started  from  W.  Bliipatriok 
on  July  17th,  and  reached  Carriden  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  20tb,  having  Boaroely  missed  auy  part, 
and  that  not  of  the  best.  If  only  I had  provided 
myeelf  with  the  Ordnance  Map  beforehand,  as  I 
have  since,  I oonld  have  seen  all,  and  saved 
several  hours  of  time  and  labour,  lost  through 
missing  the  track.  I shall  never  forget  my 
feelings  when  first  I found  a really  fine  piece  in 
a wood  (with  vallum  as  well  as  ditch)  east  of 
Castle  Cary.  This  plantation  is  marked  in  the 
Ordnance  Map  sonth-weat  of  the  village  of 
Bonnybridge,  and  south  of  Seamorea,  between 
the  canal  and  the  railway.  Then  Eou»Th  Castle 
and  the  vallum  and  fosse  in  woods  on  either  side 
of  it.  Indeed,  eastward  of  it  I could  hardly 
divest  myself  of  the  notion  that  it  was  an  old 
disused  canal,  with  its  out-thrown  bank.  I found 
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tbe  ooTintvy  people  more  intelligent  and  helpfal 
than  I expected,  notably  an  old  man  named 
Jemmy  Eoberteon,  who  lived  in  Grabame’a  Dyke, 
St.  Lawrieaton. 

I folly  intended  to  go  over  the  whole  line  again 
early  in  October,  in  order  to  write  a carefully  de- 
tailed  aooonnt  of  the  whole,  and  I still  hope  to  do 
this  Bome  time  when  weather  permits,  and  the 
crops  are  off.  When  I waa  there,  the  standing 
com  and  meadow  were  a good  deal  in  the  way. 

J.  T.  Fowler, 

A Local  Secretary  of  Society  of  Antiquaries  for 
Durham. 


THE  DOVEE  SCHOOL  OF  AET. 

On  Saturday  last,  Lord  Granville  opened  the 
new  premises  of  the  School  of  Art  at  Dover,  and 


sustained  prove  a stimnlus  and  not  a discourage- 
ment to  their  exertions  in  future.  Major  Scott 
bad  handed  to  him  the  offer — from  a workman 
who  bad  himself  prodbed  by  the  education  he 
had  received — of  a prize  of  31.  3a.  for  the  best 
architectural  design  by  a workman. 


OUE  SCHOOLS  OF  AET. 


also  distribnted  the  prizes  to  the  auocesefol 
pupils  of  that  institution.  The  school  was  esta- 
blished in  1870,  and  languished  for  some  time ; : other  masters’ 
but  it  has  since  taken  a stride  forward,  and  now  ; “ Directory  ” also  states  that  114  persons  have 


Sir, — The  unfavourable  notice  of  the  pupils’ 
work  at  the  Brighton  School  of  Art,  published 
in  the  Builder  on  October  13th,  suggests  that 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  ednoational 
system  at  South  Kensington.  It  we  examine  the 
twenty-third  report,  and  the  last  “Art  Directory” 
of  the  Department,  we  find  abont  328  persons 
have  taken  the  first  master’s  art-certificate  only  ; 
its  elementary  character  is  described  in  the 
“Directory,”  with  farther  descriptions  of  the 
art  - certificates.  The  same 


for  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  to  cease 
sending  out  any  more  persons  to  increase  the 
large  total  of  393  individuals  without  a certificate 
for  painliog  or  designing.  The  following  towns, 
according  to  the  same  report,  have  schools  of  art 
directed  by  masters  who  have  only  one  oertifi* 
cate: — Derby,  Sheffield,  Cheltenham,  Croydon,* 
Huddersfield,  Salisbury,  Preston,  Heading,  Staf- 
ford, Stirling,  and  Bradford  ; the  last-named  town 
has  three  places  of  art  educatiou,  and  each 
master  bolds  the  first  elementary  certificate  only. 
In  many  other  towns  the  masters  teaob  without 
baviog  taken  a painting  certificate,  and  yet  they 
have  escaped  criticism.  Information  on  the 
subjeot  of  art  instruction  in  oar  various  towns 
would  nob  be  nnaooeptable  to  the  public. 

A.  B.  & C. 


requires  increased  aooommodabion.  A new  home  taken  the  second  master’s  art-certificate,  and 
for  it  has  accordingly  been  found  in  a building  : that  twenty-two  persona  have  taken  the  highest 


hitherto  used  as  a raquet-oonrb,  the  npperpart  painting  certificate,  called  the  third  master’s  art- 
of  which  has  now  been  adapted  for  the  purposes  certificate.  The  latter  nnmber  is  moat  insigni- 
of  art  instruction,  being  roomy,  cheerful,  and  | ficant  considering  the  Dspartment  Training 


SKETCHING  CLUB  COMPETITION. 

On  Wednesday,  Slst  October,  the  fourth 
annnal  competition  between  the  sketohing  clubs  ^ 
of  the  schools  of  art  in  the  metropolis  took  place  i 
at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly,  which  was 
kindly  lent  by  the  committee  for  the  purposes  of 
the  competition. 

Five  sketohiDg  dubs  engaged  this  year  in  the 


Ot  art  instruction,  roomy,  uucciiui,  auo  ucaui,  oouoiuiri uuo  . ...  r, - /i\r  i- 

well  lighted,— points  as  to  which  the  old  ; Syetem  has  been  in  vogue  nearly  a quarter  ot  a competition,  viz. The  South  Kensington  (Male 
>r  , T~r  __x..  .r  J.\.-  T>_:~V1.„..,  ftnri  F’Amn.lwl  • T.ftmhflt-.h-  VVflBfc  Ijondon  ! and 


premises  were  very  deficient.  Lord  Granville  ; oentory.  Had  the  master  of  the  Brighton 
said  he  believed  the  work  done  by  that  and  School  of  Art  held  the  highest  painting  oertifi. 
by  BO  many  other  institutions  of  the  same  cate  he  would  not  have  brought  upon  bis  school 
character  now  existing  in  the  United  King,  the  strong  remarks  that  have  been  made, 
dom  was  most  usefnl,  and  waa  especially  im.  , It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of 
portant  at  a time  when  foreign  nations  were  the  twenty.two  persons  have  bad  other  art 
making  such  strenuous  efforts  in  the  same  direo-  instruction  before  going  to  South  Kensington, 
tion.  Mr.  Sparkes,  head-master  of  the  school  say  in  the  Antique,  Painting,  and  Life  Schools 
at  Sonth  Kensington,  had  lately  written  an  ad-  of  tbeEoyal  Academy.  Many  young  men  study 
mirable  report  on  the  Belgian  schools  of  art,  in  at  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  to  pre. 
which  he  described  the  general  principles  npon  pare  themselves  for  the  Art  Schools  in  Piccadilly, 
which,  with  considerable  elasticity,  those  schools  The  Eegisbrar  of  the  Department  informs  us  in 
were  conducted.  He  also  indicated  very  impar-  ; the  report  quoted  that  “eighteen  students  have 
tially  those  points  on  which  he  thought  the  j been  recommended  for  admission  to  the  Eoyal 
Belgian  sohoola  had  a decided  superiority  over  j Academy,  twelve  of  whom  were  admitted.”  May 


oor  own.  The  first  point  waa  the  ample  and 
well-lighted  buildings  they  possessed,  which 
enabled  every  cast  to  be  seen  to  advantage,  and 
to  be  copied  with  comfort  by  the  students. 
Well,  be  flattered  himself  that  the  room  in 
which  they  were  now  assembled,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  was  lighted,  would  not  leave  the 
Dover  pupils  at  any  disadvantage  even  in  com- 
parison with  the  beat  foreign  schools.  The  second 
point,  be  believed,  was  the  limited  time  allowed 
for  work,  whether  in  practice  or  in  competition, 
the  teaching  of  all  the  pnpils  in  imitating  the 
copies  set  before  them,  proceeding  on  the 
assumption  that  they  were  all  to  become  painters. 
The  third  was  the  union  of  theoretical  and 
practical  instrnction  carried  on  simnlcaoeonsly 
by  lectures  and  by  practice  in  the  schools, 
Bobject  to  very  severe  examinations  in  both. 
There  was,  however,  one  regnlation  with  re- 
gard to  those  Belgian  schools  of  art  which  snr- 


not  consider  this  recommendation  from  a 
National  Institution  supported  at  great  cost,  a 
proof  that  an  artistic  education  cannot  be 
obtained  at  South  Kensington  ? We  have  always 
nnderstood  that  all  the  branches  of  fine  and  orna- 
mental art  were  taught  in  a first-olaas  manner 
at  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  Probably 
they  are,  as  far  as  the  present  masters  have 
ability  to  teach  them  practically.  We  have 
never  beard  that  the  masters  are  designers  or 
painters,  nor  have  we  seen  any  clever  work  by 
their  own  hands.  Again,  let  ns  examine  the 
“Directory.”  We  find  the  head-master  holds  the 
first  and  second  certificates ; he  also  holds  two 
others,  but  they  do  not  apply  to  art  education, 
nor  does  he  teach  the  subjects  they  are  for. 

The  head.master  receives  6001.  per  annum, 
and  only  for  a portion  of  his  time.  He  is  also 
bead-master  of  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art,  and 
we  believe  that  be  still  retains  hia  post  at 


prised  him, — only  men  were  admitted  to  them.  Dulwich  College.  The  second  master  is  not  a 
It  had  sometimes  been  asked  what  was  the  use  certificated  master.  The  third  master  bolds  all 
of  a School  of  Art  in  such  a place  as  Dover,  ' the  art- certificates  except  one,  the  fifth,  for 


which  was  not  the  centre  of  any  manufacturing 
interest.  Well,  in  thinking  over  the  matter  that 
morning,  be  had  asked  himself — to  take  only  one 
example — whether  there  were  not  many  working 
men  in  that  town  who  had  remained  journeymen 
all  their  lives  simply  because  when  young  they 
had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a know- 
ledge and  expeiieuce  of  architeotural  and  me- 
chanical drawing,  with  the  power  of  laying  down 


modelling  the  figure.  The  fonrth  master  is  not 
certificated.  Here  we  have  the  artistic  teaching 
staff,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter, 
Pv.A.,  who  has  other  daties  to  perform 


and  Female)  ; Lambeth ; West  London ; and 
the  “Gilbert”  (St,  Martin’s);  and  a total  of 
202  sketohes  in  oil,water.oolour,  chalk,  clay,  and 
plaster,  were  oontriboted. 

The  gentlemen  who  very  kindly  and  con- 
siderately nndertook  the  office  of  adjudicating 
upon  the  works  this  year  were: — Sir  John 
Gilbert,  E.A. ; Mr.  W.  F.  Woodington,  A.E  A. ; 
and  Mr.  A.  Legros  ; who  spent  some  considerable 
time  in  examining  the  sketches,  and  finally  made 
the  following  awards  : — 

Award  of  honour  to  that  club  which  produced 
the  best  aggregate  of  woik,  to  the  Lambeth 
Club. 

The  prizes  of  31.  each  (the  money  for  which 
is  provided  by  the  different  clubs),  were  awarded 
as  follows,  for  the  best  sketch  in  each  of  the 
subjects  named  : — 

For  Figure. — “ A Critical  Moment,”  Mr.  H.  G. 
Gliodoni,  Gilbert  Club. 

Fur  Landscape. — “ A Grey  Day,”  Mr.  J.  W, 
Wilson,  Gilbert  Club. 

For  Sculpture. — “ A.  Critical  Moment,”  Misa 
n.  Montalba,  South  Kensington  Club, 

For  Animals. — “On  the  Look-out,”  Mr.  Monte- 
fio.-e.  South  Kensington  Club. 

Fur  Design. — “ A Decorative  Panel,”  three 
prizes  of  11.  ea'ffi  to  Mr.  C.  Eeioh,  Mr,  W.  Swaiue, 
West  London  Club  ; Mr.  Pearce,  Lambeth  Club. 


A COSTLY  NEW  EOMAN  CATHOLIC  ' 
MONASTER  T. 

At  Cowfield,  near  Horsham,  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  said  to  be  building  a large  new 
monastery,  at  an  expense  of  160,0001.,  npon  a 
site  wbiuh,  with  the  land  in  connexion,  occupies 
400  acres.  It  is  stated  that  the  church  attached 
to  the  convent  will  be  140  ft.  long  and  50  ft.' 
wide,  with  a tower  and  spire  oarried  to  a height 
of  160  ft.  The  new  bnildiog  appears  to  bei 


In'  former  times,  when  masters  were  trained  I identified  with  interesting  hiatorioal  assooiations.l 
at  Somerset  House,  the  stafl  nnder  Mr.  Djoe  j It  be  the  eleventh  mouaetery  of  the 


were  men  of  well-known  reputation,  but  in  spite 
of  their  talent  an  energetic  talker  and  pen-mau 
ousted  them,  and  became  all-powerful,  and  eata- 


plans,  or  that  of  understanding  plans  when  laid  blished  the  ceitifioate  system,  and  an  extensive 
down  by  others.  Of  that  he  had  received  a sin.  system  for  the  teaching  of  elementary  drawing  to 
gular  illustration  in  a letter  which  Mujor  Scott  the  poor.  No  doubt  many  workmen  under  tie 
had  shown  him  from  a man  who  at  the  age  of  21  system  are  now  better  able  to  aid  the  des-ignerand 
was  a journeyman  workman,  bat  who  was  now  a manufacturer,  but  this  is  only  part  of  the  work  to 
man  of  considerable  means  and  position,  and  he  i be  done  ; we  want  our  schools  of  art  in  oar  mano- 


Carthusian  order  erected  in  England.  Tbe  tenth, 
and  last,  was  founded  by  Henry  IV.,  in  the  year 
1414,  and  was  situated  at  Eiohmond.  The 
building  is  stated  to  have  followed  the  common 
fate  of  such  structures  at  the  hands  of  Henry 

vm. 


said  that  he  owed  it  entirely  to  the  education  he 
had  obtained  on  those  points,  adding  the  ex- 
pression  of  hia  belief  that  many  of  the  working 
men  now  in  Dover  might  by  the  education 
afforded  in  that  school  not  only  raise  their  wages 
10s.  or  20s.  a week  as  foremen,  bnt  ultimately 
become  partners  in  large  firms,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  themselves,  and  to  the  encouragement 
of  others  by  their  good  example.  Now  he  waa 
bonnd  to  say  that  he  thought  the  snpport  given 
to  the  School  of  Art  by  the  people  of  Dover  waa 
very  creditable,  especially  considering  that  they 
had  not  among  them,  as  was  the  case  with  some 
of  the  great  towns  in  the  North,  very  rich  men 
residing  all  the  year  round  in  the  place.  He 
ventured  next  to  tender,  on  behalf  of  the  meet- 
ing, their  wartri  oongratnlations  to  those  atudent- 
who  had  carried  off  prizes  that  day,  expressing 
also  the  wish  that  those  who  bad  not  been  8>> 
Bucoessfal  would  let  the  disappointment  they  had 


facturing  towns  to  be  directed  by  accomplished  | 
masters,  to  teach  young  men  the  profession  of  a | 


RAILWAY  WORKS  IN  PROGRESS  IN 
WEST  LONDON. 

Several  railway  works  of  a varied  character 


designer,  and,  if  need  be.  an  artist.  Schools  of  ■ are  at  present  going  forward  in  different  parts 
desii^Q  were  established  for  that  purpose  and  no  l of  West  London.  Amongst  them  may  be  noticed 

1 the  enlargement  of  Earl’s-conrt  Station.  The 
The  committees  in  the  country  are  partly  to  i works  are  fast  approaching  completion,  and 


blame  for  the  inferior  position  that  a great  many 
of  their  schools  bold,  and  we  need  not  wonder 
when  80  many  schools  are  taught  by  masters  who 
hold  the  lowest  certificate,  cr  with  an  additional 
mechanical  certificate.  It  may  be  asked,  how 
oau  committees  ensure  more  experienced  masters  ? 
The  answer  is,  the  committees  shonld  insist  opon 
seein"  every  branch  of  fine-art  work  executed  by 
a master,  before  he  is  engaged;  by  this  means 
the  standard  of  work  in  the  sohools  would  be 
raised. 

The  selecWon  of  masters  on  the  strength  of 
certificates  and  rocommendations  only  has 
been  tried  long  enough,  and  the  time  has  come 


when  finished  this  station  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  connected  with  the  Metropolitan  and 
Met'-opolitan  District  lines.  The  Midland  Com- 
pany’s loop-line  at  Gunnersbury  is  being  made 
ready  for  running  their  trains  on  to  the  North 
London  line,  direct  both  from  the  country  and 
cho  City.  The  Midland  are  also  making  rapid 
progress  with  their  large  coal  and  goods  depot 
at  Webt  Kensington,  adjoining  the  Kensington 
Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Company.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  during  the  late  Parlia- 
mentary session  the  Metropolitan  District  Com. 
pany  obtained  powers  to  conatrnct  a new  line 
from  Turnham.green  to  South  Acton  and  Ealing, 
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fhioh  will  ooQnect  their  main  system  with  the 
'treat  Western  and  the  Midland  Companies’  lines. 
I'he  District  Company  have  just  commenced 
he  works  for  carrying  out  the  extension,  which 
t is  stated,  will  be  completed  within  twelve 
nonths.  The  new  line  is  about  three  miles  in 
.angth.  The  recently- opened  extension  of  the 
district  Company’s  line  westward  from  Ham. 
uersmith  to  Richmond,  has  already  greatly 
icoelerated  building  operations  in  the  district, 
Ind  the  further  extension  of  the  line  to  Acton 
ind  Ealing  is  expected  to  lead  to  the  erection  of 
oburban  residences  in  that  locality.  It  is  stated 
Ibat  a new  branch  line  is  contemplated  from 
‘ point  on  the  District  Company’s  line  near 
ilammersmith  to  Putney. 


; THE  MASONS’  STRIKE  IN  LONDON. 

1 Tnx  struggle  has  now  entered  upon  its 
ifteenth  week.  The  aspect  of  affairs  is  mnoh 
he  same  as  it  was  last  week,  although  fifteen  of 
he  men  who  were  at  the  Law  Courts  last  week 
,ad  not  put  in  an  appearance  np  to  Tuesday  last, 
dthongh  it  is  said  that  120  masters  have  yielded, 
Ind  paid  the  rate  of  wages  demanded  by  the 
uen,  these  employers  do  not  represent  the 
'eneral  body  to  any  great  extent.  ~ 


The  large 

ontraobora  still  hold  out  as  strongly  as  ever.  r - 

lost  of  the  contracts  held  by  these  firms  have  recall  the  driver  of  the  roller. 


unmixed  evil  if  it  causes  builders,  for  the  future, 
to  have  the  great  bulk  of  their  stonework  done 
otherwise  than  by  maunal  labour.  I think  this 
auxiliary  machinery  would  be  more  satisfactory 
and  lasting,  as  well  as  more  consistent,  with 
our  national  feelings,  than  the  importation  of 
foreign  labour,  and  I hope  to  hear  more  of  it.” 


THE  STEAM-ROLLER  ACCIDENT 
IN  CHELSEA. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  Nov.  lab,  at  the 
Westminster  police-court,  Miss  Marion  Clarke 
and  Miss  Alice  Clementina  Clarke,  Waldegrave 
House,  Smith-street,  appeared  to  au  adjourned 
summons,  preferred  by  the  Vestry  of  Chelsea, 
to  recover  the  sum  of  131.  178.  lOd.  for  rebuild, 
ing  a vault  which  they  alleged  was  out  of  repair 
at  the  time  when  it  was  crushed  in  by  a steam- 
roller.  Mr.  Charles  Aldridge,  25,  Smith-street, 
was  also  sommoued  for  a similar  amount. 

Mr.  Pemberton  appeared  for  the  Vestry,  and 
Mr.  Shaw,  barrister,  for  cbe  defendants. 

On  the  last  occasion  (see  p.  1103,  a?ife),  the 
magistrate  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  Vestry 
should  produce  independent  evidence  as  to  ordi- 
nary heavy  traffic  on  roads. 

Mr.  Pemberton  now  stated  that  he  had  some 
valuable  evidence  on  this  point,  but  he  would 


trike  clauses,  which  will  enable  them  to  hold  off  ! John  Piper,  recalled,  deposed  that  he  examined  the 
or  some  time  to  come.  It  is  stated  that  the  J "hen  it  was  first  worked,  and  the  thickness  of 

mount  disbarsed  lost  week  in  strike  pay  was  ' S °4  ‘‘‘"I'*? 

cnnj  T ..  J J ' . • a.  .!.•  i.1  ^ WDoeiB  1 lu.  ADout  four  days  betoro  the  accident  he 

bout  boot.  In  addition  to  this  there  were  pay-  j noticed  the  wheels  were  very  much  worn,'  and  ont  of 

lents  of  arrears  and  travailing  expenses,  bring-  ' ^“Hosity  he  measured  them.  The  near  hind  wheel  .was 

ag  the  total  expenditure  np  to  about  8001.  The  I ^ *“•  31  !“•  ^ 

_ 1 ^ j j Urt/;/  mi  Lroae-exauiined.— It  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  have 

eoeipts  for  the  week  exceeded  llOOZ.  The  ] the  “curiosity”  to  measure  the  wheels.  He  did  not  take 

lasons  of  London  iu  the  society  number  2,500,  i of  moasuremeut.  He  had  never  made 

f whom  only  1,700  are  out  on  strike.  Of  these  weight  of  iron  that  had  worn  off. 

flO  are  known  to  have  left  London,  700  are  em-  P.“;r,“rE"oEf?,^ZSKr°, 

•loyed  m the  metropolis,  and  the  remaining  600  - produced  a plan  of  the  different  parts  of  a is-ton  roller, 
re  supposed  to  be  in  receipt  of  strike  nav  and  Rochester  one  30.toa 

^ 3 mi  . -1  ^ , r /I  roller,  a few  25. ton  rollers,  agreat  many  of  20  tons  weight, 

but  principally  15- ton  rollers.  The  15-ton  rollers  were  all 
made  in  the  same  way.  As  a matter  of  fact  this  class  of 
roller  did  not  weigh  quite  16  tons;  it  was  certainly  never 
more.  The  weight  oo  the  wheels  would  be  0 tons  in  front 
and  9 tons  behind.  The  width  of  the  hind  wheels  was 
20  in.,  and  the  thickness  of  metal  41  in.  Ho  had  heard 
the  evidence  of  Riper,  and  if  one  was  only  3 in.  and  the 
other  in.  thick,  roughly  speaking,  there  would  be  one- 
third  or  rather  more  of  the  thickness  gone.  Taking  it  at 
a third,  the  loss  of  weight  would  bo  25  cwt.  That  was 
the  allowance  for  the  two  back  wheels.  The  front  wheels 
would  wear  rather  less,  and  for  their  loss  of  weight  he 
was  within  the  mark  at  estimating  it  at  15  cwt.  This 
would  reduce  the  roller  at  the  time  of  the  accident  to 
13  tons  weight.  Understanding  that  there  was  only  a 
bushel  of  colte  in  the  engine  at  the  time,  the  weight  was 
reduced  to  123  toas.  Taking  this  as  the  figure,  there  was 
only  7\  tons  weight  on  the  back  wheels.  He  had  made  a 
calculation  of  the  fall  of  the  road,  and  he  considered  the 
additional  weight  thrown  on  either  side  of  the  engine 
would  not  exceed  a quarter  of  a ton.  The  width  of  the 
engine  from  wheel  to  wheel  was  88  in.  or  89  in.  Even 
assuming  a tilt  of  from  3 in.  to  5 in.,  that  would  not  have 
the  effect  ofthrowiog  the  off  hind  wheel  off  the  ground.  The 
total  weight  on  the  wheel  that  caused  the  accident  was 
about  4 tons. 

Cross. examined. —If  the  roller  wore  passing  over  largo 


ra  uDemployed.  This  does  not,  however,  repre- 
sub  all  the  men  whom  the  strike  committee  has 
ow  to  provide  for.  Two  parties  of  men  from 
-merioa  have  arrived,  numbering  in  all  95  men, 

'f  these  14  only  have  gone  to  work,  leaving  81 
len  on  the  hands  of  the  strike  committee.  Some 
f these  have  already  found  work;  others  have 
one  away;  bat  still  each  of  the  81  men  baa 
ntailed  a heavy  expense  upon  the  strike  com. 
littee,  as  well  as  upon  the  masters’  association, 
lesides  the  Americans,  there  have  been  about 
sventy.four  Germans,  Italians,  and  Dutchmen 
snt  home  by  the  strike  committee,  or  kept  in 
lOndon  on  strike  pay,  while  special  delegatee 
nd  interpreters  have  been  sent  to  different  parts 
f the  Continent  to  try  to  stop  the  importation 
f foreign  labour.  Although  it  may  have  cost 
36  masters  a good  round  sum  to  bring  these 
ten  over  to  England,  it  baa  also  cost  the  strike 
ammittee  a large  sum  to  keep  the  imported 

len,  or  send  them  back.  Up  to  the  present  r 

me  the  masters  have  imported  239  men  of  ’““p®  '^"0*^dbequiSe  possible  thabmomentarily 

■hom  (aocordiogtothB  SManl)  eighty.BeVen  ( ■"MrSliirSoto.T'.T.dSS'of  n.  Lo.do. 

Qly  are  at  WOik  m this  country,  and  the  ' Qooda  Station,  Great  Nortberu  Railway,  stated  that 
jmainder  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  strike  1 tons,  plus  the  weight  of  the 

immifctftp  ' were  often  conveyed  along  the  streets.  Tuetrollies 

T\r  T t.  *w  II  -L  c n i from  4 tons  to  8 tons.  He  had  known  a total 

JMc.  John  Wallace  writes  from  81,  Graceohuroh-  , weight  of  40  tons  to  be  conveyed.  Such  weights  rested  on 
:rect  : — “Among  the  mass  of  correspondence  i "as  rather  exceptional,  but  with 

.d  the  suggeatiooB  which  have  Appeared  i 

t your  paper  upon  this  vexed  and  vexing  sub-  , per  inch  would  be  nothing  excessive.  They  took  no  pre- 
Ot,  I have  not  observed  any  illusion  to  what  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  roads  were  iu  good 

lems  a very  obvious  help  to  builders  in  makiue-  ' that  no  repairs  were  being  made,  and 

, . , U"  I there  were  no  steep  gradients.  As  long  as  the  roads  were 

p lOr  the  present  admitted  scarcity  of  stone-  open,  they  asked  no  questions,  always  assuming  that  they 
orkers,  viz.,  the  greatly-extended  use  of  ma-  : for  pubho  use,  and  able  to  bear  the  straiu  of 

linery  for  that  purpose.  Machinery  is  still  . * t r * .v 

imnQ.nt;tT.i.T,r  I j • Mr.  D Eynoonrt.— In  reference  to  under  the  road,  eas- 

mparativaly  little  kuown  or  used  lu  atone-  pipes,  sewers,  cellars,  and  so  on.  Do  you  consider  that? 
orkmg  by  London  builders,  although  a great ; Witness.— No,  sir. 

-r  -h  - , , . , . . Eurther  examined  by  Mr.  Pemberton,  the  witness  stated 

that  at  the  Exhibition  of  1662,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they 
conveyed  many  30.ton  boilers  along  in  addition  to  the 
trolly.  Probably  for  a thing  like  this,  they  would  hare 
two  additional  wheels. 

Cross-examined.— If  they  know  there  were  cellars  under 
the  roads,  they  would  not  go  that  way  with  heavyweights. 
It  would  probably,  though,  depend  on  the  strength  of  the 
cellars  ; they  would  go  and  look  at  them. 

By  Mr.  D'Eyncourt. — He  did  not  remember  any  action 
which  the  Great  Northern  Railway  had  had  brought 
against  them  for  damage  by  weight.  There  was  one 
slight  case. 

Mr.  Shaw.— And  I suppose  you  had  to  pay  ? 

Witness.— There's  whore  you’re  wrong.  The  only 
question  was  whether  we  should  make  some  one  else  pay. 
h’or  a SO-ton  load  it  took  fourteen  horses.  The  accident 
referred  to  was  that  of  an  engine  that  sank  a few  inches 
into  the  roadway.  The  damage  was  scarcely  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

Mr,  John  Stokes  Darbv,  manager  to  Messrs,  rreeraan 
stone  and  grjnice  merchants,  of  Millbank-streef,  West- 
minster, proved  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  conveying 
large  blocks  of  stone,  up  to  2i  tons,  along  the  streets. 
The  width  of  the  wheels  was  about  Sin.  They  took  no 
special  precautions  as  to  roads,  merely  avoiding  those  that 
had  been  recently  repaired  or  the  macadam  not  con- 


>rtiou  of  what  is  at  present  slowl/  and  labo 
Dualy  accomplished  by  hand-labour  can  be 
(ually  well  done  by  self-acting  machinery, 
nded  by  unskilled  labourers,  and  at  a tenth 
irt  of  the  cost,  suoh  as  making  steps,  i-unning 
ouldings,  &o.  In  Glasgow  some  of  the  large 
larriers  do  a great  business  in  working  the 
ones  and  supplying  them  to  the  builders 
ady  hewn  and  dressed  by  machinery,  and 
ere  are  some  London  firms,  notably  Messrs, 
ill,  of  the  Law  Courts,  whose  machinery 
r sawing,  hewing,  moulding,  and  polishing 
excellent  of  its  kind;  but  their  case  is 
ite  exceptional,  and  a much  more  extensive 
9 of  mechanical  appliances  is  necessary  by 
the  builders  if  the  work  of  Loudon  is  not 
come  to  a standstill  entirely.  The  oonatant 
irease  of  work  and  decrease  in  the  number  of 
rkmen,  as  well  as  of  woiking-hours,  can  only 
reconciled  by  that  means ; and  ic  is  satis- 
itory  to  know  that  this  strike  will  not  be  an  1 soWa'ted 


Mr.  D’Eyncourt.— Would  you  go  over  Hammersmith 
Bridge  ? 

Wituesa. — Tes,  I should  ; or ’over  Lambeth  Bridge  or 
Vauxhall.  If  the  bridge  were  to  break  down  I should 
claim  damages  for  the  loss  of  the  horBo.-'. 

Mr.  Shaw. — Just  like  the  Vestry. 

Witness  went  on  to  say  that  he  shoald  certainly  use  the 
small  back  streets  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  weights  if 
the  road  were  perfectly  consolidated.  They  would  not 
think  of  asking  whether  there  were  any  vaults  in  the 
centre  of  the  roadway. 

Mr,  Pemberton  said  he  had  a great  deal  of  evidence  of 
this  sort. 

Mr.  D'Eyncourt  remarked  that  it  wai  good  evidence  of 
the  kind,  aud  they  could  not  have  better.  He  did  not 
require  further  evidence. 

In  reply  to  some  questions  as  to  the  sort  of  street 
Smith-atrept  was,  Mr.  Stayton,  the  surveyor,  informed 
his  Worship  that,  although  it  was  not  a main  thorough- 
faro,  like  the  Brompton-road,  it  was  a good  street. 

Miss  Clarke  was  then  called,  and  she  stated  that  her 
sister  was  the  defendant.  She  (witness)  was  residing  at 
the  house  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  had  lived  there 
eleven  years.  The  bouse  was  repaired  in  1871,  and  au 
architect  named  Evans  was  employed.  That  gentleman 
went  all  over  the  house,  and  everything  he  suggested  was 
done.  Up  till  the  time  of  the  accident  she  was  unaware 
of  any  delect  in  the  cellar  or  crown  of  the  arch.  There 
wore  actually  three  cellars  in  front  of  the  house,  but  only 
one  was  broken  through.  She  saw  the  steam-roller  at 
work  on  the  Saturday  afternoon.  On  the  Sunday  her 
sister  had  a conversation  with  her  brother.  After  the 
accident,  when  Piper  called,  she  waited  for  him  to  apeak, 
and  after  he  had  said  there  was  no  danger  she  stated  that 
her  brother,  on  the  previous  day,  said  that  some  accident 
would  very  likely  happen,  as  the  roller  was  muoh  too 
heavy,  and  that  he  had  a good  mind  to  go  to  the  Voatry 
and  say  so. 

Mr.  Pemberton,  in  a protracted  cross-examination, 
attempted  to  shake  the  witness  as  to  the  time  and  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  accident,  but  she  adhered  to 
the  fact  that  she  saw  it  crushing  in  the  first  place  against 
the  kerb,  that  it  was  rolling  at  a quarter-past  five,  aud 
that  she  saw  it  falling  in  in  the  manner  described. 

Mr.  Aldridge  said  he  was  the  freeholder  of  several 
houses  in  the  street,  aud  in  his  case  the  same  questioa 
was  at  issue.  He  had  a wituess  who  would  most  distinctly 
prove  the  crushing  against  the  kerb. 

Mr,  Pemberton  said  he  objected  to  confirmatory  evi- 
dence of  this  description. 

Mr.  Francis  Wentworth  Bhiels,  a member  of  Ihe  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers,  and  resident  engineer  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  author  of  a work  ou  “Strains,”  deposed 
that  he  had  visited  the  spot  where  the  accident  occurred. 
The  cellars  adjoining  the  one  whore  the  accident  occurred 
were  in  good  order,  although  the  brickwork  was  appa- 
rently of  old  construction.  In  one  of  the  adjacent  vaults 
there  was  a crack  which  appeared  to  be  quite  recently 
done,  the  surface  being  quite  clean.  From  the  nature 
and  position  of  the  crack  he  should  say  it  had  been  pro- 
duced by  pressure  from  above.  The  mortar  was  in  a 
proper  state;  it  was  a 9-in.  arch,  and  well  calculated  to 
bear  ordinary  traffic. 

Mr.  D'Eyncourt. —What  do  you  mean  by  ordinarT 
traffic  ? J / J 

Mr.  Shiels  explained  that  ho  meant  the  traffic  of  heavy 
loads,  like  well-loaded  coal-waggons ; he  did  not  moan 
heavy  boilers  and  things  of  that  sort.  The  witness  went 
on  to  describe  at  great  length  what  strains  brickwork 
could  safely  bear,  and  what  would  be  unsafe,  and  he  main- 
tained that  ordinary  vaults  like  this  would  not  boar  a 
16-toa  roller.  He  also  proved  that  the  roller  was  con- 
stanlly  being  tilted  by  passing  over  large  stones,  and  that 
at  the  moment  of  tilting  the  weight  was  shifted  on  one 
side  or  another,  and  produced  a much  greater  pressure 
than  the  nominal  distributed  weight  of  the  roller. 

Mr,  Pemberton  cross-examined  at  great  length,  but  the 
witness  maintained  his  first  statements,  and  produced 
large  stones  which  he  had  that  day  picked  off  the  road. 
Such  would,  in  his  opinion,  cause  the  weight  of  the  roller 
to  be  thrown  for  a short  time  on  a single  point  or  part. 

Mr.  D'Eyncourt  said,  to  save  the  parties  further 
expense,  as  ho  felt  little  doubt  about  it,  he  would  give 
judgment  that  night.  When  the  road  was  dedicated  to 
ibe  public  it  must  be  taken  to  bo  accepted  with  (he  in- 
conveniences and  risks  attending  it  at  that  time.  Ic 
appeared  thut  the  cellar  in  questioa  had  borne  all  Ihe 
ordinary  truffio  for  fifty  years  or  more,  and  if  the  weight 
of  the  ateam  roller  had  only  been  ordinary  traffic  possibly 
the  owner  would  have  had  to  make  good  the  repairs.  It 
appeared  to  him,  however,  that  the  cellars  bad  given  way 
under  au  extraordinary  weight, — a degree  of  pressure  not 
contemplated  fifty  years  ago.  If  the  mortar  was  soft,  it 
was  caused  by  the  default  of  the  Vestry,  for  it  had  been 
proved  that  at  one  time  there  ware  only  4 in.  ofmiterial 
over  the  roads,  and  this  would  allow  water  to  percolate. 
He  dismissed  the  summons. 

Mr.  Pemberton  asked  for  a case,  which  was  granted 
after  Bomediscussion. 

Mr.  Shaw  pressed  for  the  costs,  and  the  Magistrate 
allowed  twenty  guineas  costs  against  the  Vestry, 

The  proceedings  lasted  nearly  tour  hours. 

•#*  We  uDderstaud  that  the  Vestry  will  appeal 
against  the  deoision,  on  the  groand  that  the  Act 
says  nothing  about  “ ordinary  traffic,”  and  that 
the  public  have  a right  to  the  free  use  of  the 
“ pnblic  highway  ” for  any  purpose.  It  may  be 
desirable  to  settle  the  question  definitely,  bub 
we  are  very  muoh  disposed  to  think  that  the- 
parish  are  nob  likely  to  obtain  a reversal  of 
Mr.  D’Eynoourt's  decision. 


The  Oxford  Water  Supply. — The  new 
reservoir  at  the  top  of  Headington-hill,  to  supply 
Oxford  with  water,  was  opened  on  the  26th  ulc. 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Waterworks  Committee. 
The  reservoir  has  been  built  from  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  L.  & C.  Hawksley  by  Mr.  Dickinson, 
and  will  contain  a million  gallons  aud  a half  of 
water,  which  will  be  supplied  from  the  lake  at 
Oxford.  The  pressure  from  the  new  service  will 
be  so  great  that  in  case  of  fire  a copious  supply 
of  water  can  be  produced  to  reach  the  higbest 
tower  in  Oxford. 
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STEIKES  IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADE, 

Sib,— I wish  to  Bay  8 few  words  from  a master's  point 
of  view  in  reference  to  strikes.  Are  the  British  work- 
men aware  of  the  irretrievable  injury  to  themselves  and 
builders  they  are  causing  by  their  inconsistent  demands 
for  higher  wages  ? 

During  the  late  carpenters’  strike  at  Wolverhampton, 
the  dispnte  was  referred  to  arbitration  ; the  men  woold 
not  abide  by  the  award.  Their  secretary  said,  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  association,  that  althongh  the  men  bad  agreed 
to  arbitrate,  yet  that  unless  the  award  was  in  their  favour 
they  did  not  think  they  should  be  bound  by  it. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Carpenters’  Society  in  London,  on 
October  30tb,  the  chairman  said  that  the  working  classes 
bad  no  objection  to  free  labonr,  but  to  go  to  the  Continent 
for  labour  did  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  employers,  and 
that  their  association -would  try  every  means  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  foreign  labonrinto  this  country. 

It  appears  to  me  that  arbitration  is  useless.  As  to  the 
introduction  of  foreign  workmen,  why  should  not  masters 
employ  any  labour  they  choose  ? 

A great  number  of  men  in  the  building  trade,  — car- 
penters, bricklayers,  and  masons, — are  only  partly  com- 
petent workmen,  who  are  idle,  dissipated,  and  will  not 
work  when  the  work  is  before  them;  in  the  streets  of 
Birmingham  are  contiaually  to  be  seen  bricklayers  in  cabs 
smoking  cigars ; the  liquor-shop  is  their  favonrite  resort 
on  Mondays.  Whether  they  have  work  to  do  or  not, 
they  are  to  be  met  with  here  drinking  brandies  and 
whiskies,  tioi  ale  {that  is  oat  of  fashion);  working  men 
can  now  afford  to  drink  spirits.  I for  one  hope  that  the 
London  boilders  may  sncoeed  in  their  spirited  endeavours 
to  introduce  foreign  labour,  as  I think  we  may  rely  on 
foreign  workmen  being  more  steady  and  persevering  than 
some  of  the  English ; the  principal  object  of  builders’  men 
nowadays  seems  to  be  to  secure  the  ruin  of  their  masters 
by  doing  as  little  work  as  possible  in  a given  time,  and 
continually  striking  for  higher  wages.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  law  which  withholds  the  men,  they  would  intimidate 
all  the  men  who  have  arrived  in  London  to  perform  the 
work  they  themselves  are  too  idle  to  do.  Tneir  notion 
would  be  this,  if  they  had  their  way, — 

“ Let’s  kill  all  the  lawyers ; 

Now  show  yonrselves  men,  ’tis  for  liberty: 

We  will  not  leave  one  lord  or  gentleman,” 

2 Ifenry  VI. 

_ The  London  carpenters  boast  that  the  strike  of  twenty, 
six  weeks  has  cost  the  men  30,000f.,  and  the  masters  above 
300,000f.,  and  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  If  this  is 
true,  the  men  seem  entirely  to  forget  that,  without 
masters  [and  capitalists  there  would  be  no  employment 
for  them. 

A Pbotixcial  Buildbb. 


IMPEACHED  ARCHITECTS. 

In  the  course  of  a letter  to  the  Times,  headed 
‘'Fiduciary  Agents/’  Mr.  John  S.  Storr  says, — 

“Architects  are  very  generally  honourable  men,  con- 
tent with  their  defined  professional  charges;  but  cases 
arise  not  infrequenily,  as  all  large  builders  will  admit, 
whore  the  architect  will  insist  on  the  contractor  giving  him 
6 per  eent.  on  each  certificate,  besides  the  5 per  cent,  paid 
by  the  client.” 

Wa  have  before  now  had  oooasion  to  protest 
against  indefinite  charges  of  this  kind  against  the 
profession,  and  we  repeat  that  protest.  Let 
Mr.  Storr,  or  any  of  the  “large  builders  “ of  whom 
he  speaks,  give  us  a speoifio  case,  and  be  prepared 
to  substantiate  it.  We  nndertake  to  say  that  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Institote  of  British  Archi- 
tects would  make  very  short  work  in  dealing 
with  any  member  of  their  body  against  whom 
such  a charge  was  proved. 


IMPROTEMENTS  IN  OMNIBUSES. 

SiE, — I was  glad  to  see  the  Builder,  of  the 
27th  ult,,  contain  an  article  tonobing  npon  the 
many  defects  of  the  present  system  of  omnibus 
traffic. 

The  public  has  indeed  much  inconvenience  to 
put  up  with  that  might  be  considerably  diminished 
by  a little  energetic  outlay,  and  it  occurs  to  me 
that  the  Omnibas  Company  has  also  a vexed 
question  to  deal  with,  which  might  be  remedied 
simultaneonsly  with  the  complaints  of  the 
passengers.  I refer  to  the  registration  of  fares. 
If,  as  you  suggest,  omnibus  stations  were  estab- 
lished  at  reasonable  distances,  fares  could  be,  to 
an  extent,  equalised,  and  a method  of  checking 
introduced  similar  to  that  in  Continental  cities. 
Under  the  present  system  tho  thing  is  totally 
impraoticable. 

The  offer  made  by  the  Company,  a short  time 
since,  of  l,000i.  for  an  “ effectual  means  of 
checking  passengers’  fares,”  shows  the  import- 
ance cf  this  matter  to  them ; and  the  fact  of  no 
attempt  being  made  to  secure  the  prize,  shows, 
I think,  the  impossibility  of  any  such  invention. 

Passing  from  this  I would  mention  another 
diffionlty  with  which  the  Company  has  to  con- , 
tend, — the  supply  of  horses  for  their  omnibuses. 
Every  one  must  recognise  the  distress  which  their 
day’s  work  entails,  and  the  introduction  of  foreign 
horses  for  the  purpose  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned  as  useless,  probably  owing  to  their 
slow  pace. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  a very  good  field 
for  profitable  and  serviceable  invention,  in 
attempting  to  overcome  these  difficulties.  Steam 
power  is  becoming  daily  more  valuable,  and  its 


use  is  rapidly  growing  wider  in  extent.  Mr. 
Hancock,  of  Stratford,  applied  it  to  street  loco- 
motion  nearly  half  a century  since,  and  con- 
straoted  several  steam  carriages  which,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  never  found  the  favour  they  de- 
served.  Surely  another  attempt  to  produce  a 
steam  omnibus,  so  needed  at  the  present  time, 
wonld  meet  at  any  rate  with  careful  considera. 
tion  at  the  hands  of  those  interested  in  public 
convenience  and  commercial  economy. 

Objections  would  doubtless  be  raised  on  the 
gronnd  of  public  safety,  but  it  is  an  extremely 
rare  ooourrenoe  to  bear  of  an  accident  resulting 
from  the  present  use  of  steam  in  metropolitan 
thoroughfares.  Cambereorae  steam-rollers  work 
daily  in  busy  streets  without  any  appreoiable 
danger  of  frightening  horses,  and  snorting  fire- 
engines  are  dashed  along  without  being  the 
cause  of  accidents.  The  pace  of  a steam  omnibus 
need  not  exceed  that  of  our  present  omnibuses, 
and  their  stoppage  would  be  a matter  of  ease, 
the  steam  being  shut  off  upon  the  break. 

J.  Geo.  B.  Maithorn. 


“ FLATS.” 

Sir, — Replying  to  the  letter  in  your  last 
number,  allow  me  to  inform  “ Paterfamilias  ” 
and  bis  many  acquaintances  that  their  desire 
for  good  " flats  ” can  be  satisfied  at  once,  not  in 
the  “ morasses  of  Westminster  or  Pimlico,” 
which  they  are  anxions  to  avoid,  but  in  one  of 
the  eminently  healthy  localities  he  names  as 
most  eligible,  namely,  a few  minutes’  walk  from 
the  Exhibition  - road  and  South  Kensington 
Station. 

The  need  for  superior  “flats”  in  this  fashion, 
able  locality  is  folly  understood,  and  is  about  to 
be  effioieutly  dealt  with  on  a large  scale  in  a 
building  arranged  on  a superior  plan,  lighted, 
heated,  and  ventilated  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  and  fitted  with  the  beat  sanitary  and 
other  appliances.  The  “flats”  now  ready  for 
occupation,  when  fitted  and  decorated,  consist  of 
suites  of  four,  six,  and  eight  rooms  of  varying 
size,  and  inolnde  bath-rooms,  &c.,  and  kitchen 
also,  although  the  provision  of  a double  lift  (with 
accompanying  electric  bells  and  speaking-tubes) 
on  each  flat,  connecting  it  with  a large  additional 
basement  kitchen,  iu  charge  of  a competent 
“chef,”  for  the  entire  building,  facilitates  the 
dispensing  with  cook  and  soullery-maid  when 
wished,  and  relegates  to  the  lower  regions  all  or 
most  of  the  oulinary  arrangements,  with  the 
coals  and  refuse,  fumes  and  clatter,  insepa- 
rable from  cooking  and  cleanliness, — leaving 
the  “flat”  unencombered  with  all  that  is 
objeotionable  when  in  close  proximity  to  living 
and  sleeping  rooms,  as  in  a “ flat  ” must  be, 
and  enabling  the  resident  to  dispense  with  any 
other  than  personal  and  waiting  attendants. 

As  a constant  subscriber  to  the  Builder,  allow 
me  to  subscribe  myself,  in  the  words  of  “ Pater- 
familias,” also  an 

Enterprising  Reader. 

Rsdcliffe-gardens. 


Sir, — In  answer  to  “ Paterfamilias’s  ” letter 
on  this  subject  in  your  last  week’s  issue,  perhaps 
you  will  kindly  permit  me  to  inform  him  that 
there  is  now  being  erected  in  the  Fulham-road, 
and  close  to  the  Chelsea  Railway  Station,  by  a 
well-known  West-end  building  firm,  a block  of 
buildings  on  the  “ flat”  system,  which  has  been 
specially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
small  middle-olass  families,  with  moderate  in- 
comes, who  may  be  desirous  of  securing  a 
separate  town  residence  for  themselves,  instead 
of  being  obliged,  as  at  present,  to  share  part  of 
a house  with  a stranger,  or  go  some  rail-distance 
away  from  town.  Each  residence  will  contain 
two  or  more  bedrooms,  one  sitting-room,  kitchen, 
Boullery,  water-closet,  &o.,  and,  being  all  on  one 
floor  and  very  compact,  one  servant  will  be  more 
than  sufficient. 

To  any  one  really  taking  an  interest  in  this 
kind  of  experimental  building,  I shall  be  happy 
to  show  my  drawings,  or  give  further  infor- 
mation.  Fredk.  Nesbitt  Kemp. 


Tunbridge  Wells.— The  Marquis  of  Aber- 
gavenny  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a pump-room 
for  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  building,  which  is 
to  be  of  Domestic  Gothic  (Old  English),  has 
for  its  site  a piece  of  ground  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Parade,  facing  the  Eridge-road,  and 
when  completed  will  contain,  in  addition  to  the 
pomp-room,  a Masonic  Hall,  with  ante-rooms, 
billiard-rooms,  &c. 


PRESERVATION  OF  WOOD. 

Sib, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  “ Builder,"  I 
fear  the  lead  pAint  has  much  to  do  with  the  result  com-J 
plained  of.  “Bnilder”  and  your  correspondent  "S'* 
should  try  silica  paint  of  the  Silicate  Paint  Co.,  Liverpool, 
or  alnmins  paint  of  the  Alumina  Paint  Co.,  Buckley.  The 
Utter  would  certainly  preserve  the  tank  referred  to  by 
" H.”  The  blistering  is  caused  by  the  wood  being  painted 
when  damp,  or  the  paint  put  on  too  thick,  and  during  a 
strong  sun  heat.  Both  above  correspondents  should  read 
the  discussion  on  Professor  Barffs  paper,  Society  of  Arts, , 
on  the  1-ith  of  February,  1877,  published  in  the  Builder, 

COBCYEl.  ' 


SELECTED  PLUMBERS. 

Sib; — Allow  ms  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  i 
the  following  fact.  The  water-supply  of  the  pariah  of  j 
St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  is  about  being  changed  from  the  • 
intermittent  to  the  constant  supply,  and  notices  have  beou  ' 
left  at  the  houses  in  the  district,  specifying  the  additions 
and  alterations  to  be  made  to  fittings.  Having  received 
several  of  these  notices,  I was  surprised  to  find  enclosed  1 
in  each  a list  of  plumbers  (one  of  which  I enclose  for  ; 
your  perusal)  named  for  the  work.  Considering  this  ^ 
nnfair  to  others  in  the  trade,  I trost  you  will  find  room, 
for  this  note  in  yonr  paper,  so  that  they  may  know  the 
infinenoe  working  against  them. 

One  who  bblibves  in  a Faib  Field 
AND  NO  FaTOCB. 


FUNGUS. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  how  to 
get  rid  of  an  orange-coloured  fungus  that  grows 
on  wood,  and  speedily  rota  it?  I am  about 
to  floor  a house  of  mine  for  the  third  time  in 
eighteen  months,  through  the  mischief  wrought 
by  this  fungus,  which  seems  to  be  slowly  but 
surely  spreading,  now  attacking  the  passage 
flooring.  Cupboard-doors  and  skirtings  are 
rotten  with  it.  I have  taken  out  two  loads  of  J 
earth  from  under  the  flooring,  put  a quantity  of  1 
lime  there,  and  [seen  to  the  ventilation  by  air*  ■ 
bricks ; hut  it  is  all  unavailing.  k 

Z.  Pickard.  ' 

I 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Topsham. — The  rebuilt  church  of  St.  Mar- 
garet, Topsham,  was  consecrated  on  the  27th  ult. 
The  new  edifice  is  not  a restoration  of  what  the 
original  church  is  supposed  to  have  been,  but 
consists  of  a nave,  with  aisles,  chancel,  and 
transepts,  on  a larger  scale.  The  old  tower  has 
been  retained.  The  dimensions  are — nave,  ^ 
83  ft.  3 in.  by  24  ft.;  the  entire  width  of  nave 
and  aisles,  58  ft.  8 in. ; transepts,  in  length,  91  ft.  j 
9 in.  by  22  ft. ; ohanoel,  to  which  there  are  aisles* 
and  vestry,  34  ft.  6 in.  by  19  ft.  The  style  is 
Early  Decorated.  The  walls  are  of  Torbay  lime-.| 
stone,  the  windows  and  dressings  of  Bath  stone. 
There  is  accommodation  for  848  persons,  449^ 
seats  being  free.  The  roofs  of  red  deal  are  ceiled 
between  the  rafters,  that  of  the  chancel  being 
boarded  in  a polygonal  form,  and  overspread 
with  tracery,  ribs,  and  bosses.  The  wood- 
carving  is  by  Mr.  Sendell.  The  sanctuary  is 
enclosed  with  a braes  rail  and  standards,  thoj 
work  of  Mr.  Rowe,  Exeter.  The  roredos,  an  en.^ 
largement  of  a former  altar-piece,  has  five 
crocheted  canopies,  the  panels  illuminated  by 
Mr.  Drake.  The  carving  is  by  Mr.  H.  HemaJ 
who  has  also  done  the  corbels,  beads,  &c.,  iu’ 
other  parts  of  the  building.  The  chancel  is  paved 
with  Minton  tiles.  The  organ  has  been  recon- 
structed and  improved  by  Messrs.  Dicker,  and  is 
placed  in  the  north  chancel  aisle.  The  works 
have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Stephens  & 
Son,  Exeter,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Ashworth,  archi-' 
teot.  Mr.  Bradford  has  been  olerk  of  works.' 
The  outlay  has  been  upwards  of  5,500Z. 

Rodmersliam. — Eodmersham  parish  church, 
Kent,  has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Morris  & Stall- 
wood,  architects,  Reading.  The  church  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  the  county.  The  pre- 
servation of  the  old  screens  was  placed  in  the 
experienced  bands  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter, 
and  under  his  immediate  supervision  they  have 
been  tenderly  treated  and  made  good.  The 
contractor  is  Mr.  Louis  Shrubsole,  builder,  of 
Faversham. 


Halifax  School  Board.— This  Board  is 
about  to  erect  a Board  School  at  Haughsbaw 
for  800  children.  Ten  seta  of  drawings  have 
been  submitted  in  competition  for  the  best 
design  for  the  school.  Mr.  Adams,  the  architect 
to  the  Leeds  School  Board,  to  whom  the  de- 
cision was  referred,  has  decided  that  those 
submitted  by  Messrs.  Leeming  & Leeming, 
architects,  Nortbgate-chambers,  Halifax,  are 
entitled  to  the  first  place.  The  Board  meeting 
in  committee  last  week  confirmed  the  award. 
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rSSBNTING  CHUEOH  BUILDING  NEWS, 
[Boston  Spa.  — Boston  Spa  Congregational 
nnrcli  was  opened  on  the  24th  ult.  The  ohnroh 
isitnated  in  Tadcaster-road,  the  main  street  of 
'6  village,  and  consists  of  a nave  with  small 
Unsepts,  with  porch,  lobbies,  and  tower.  Thera 
i:e  school-room,  class-room,  and  vestry  behind. 
B total  length  is  53  ft.  by  34  ft.  across  nave, 
t.d 43  ft.  across  transept;  the  whole  roofed  in 
•e  span  with  open  timbers,  and  affording  acoom- 
Bodation  for  abont  260  worshippers.  The  tower, 
fdioh  stands  at  the  sonth-east  corner  of  the 
Hiding,  and  has  a slated  spire,  is  about  90  ft. 
gh  to  the  top  of  the  finial . The  bnildings  were 
{'Signed  and  carried  out  under  the  snperintend- 
loe  of  Mr.  F.  Bartram  Payton,  of  Bradford, 
iohiteot.  Mr.  Brelsford,  of  East  Keswick,  did 
le  masons’  work;  and‘,Mr.  Bake,  of  Wetherby, 
0 joiners’  work.  The  total  cost  is  about 
[3002. 

iDarlaston. — During  the  past  twelve  months, 
fe  Wesleyan  chapel  in  Pinfold-street  has  under- 
mo  extensive  alterations,  the  whole  of  the 
Uterior  fixtures  having  been  removed,  and  new 
id  more  modern  ones  erected.  The  ceiling 
'is  been  neatly  panelled.  The  exterior  of  the 
[lildinghas  been  repaired,  whilst  the  front  has 
BO  been  ornamented.  Mr.  John  Loxton,  of 
.’ednesbnry,  was  the  architect,  and  the  builder 
3.8  Mr.  Trow,  also  of  Wednesbury.  The  ex- 
'snses  incurred  amount  to  2,5002.  On  the  23rd 
It.  the  chapel  was  re-opened. 
iRichmond  (Yorkshire). — The  Primitive  Metho- 
ists  of  Middleton  Tyas  have  just  opened  a new 
nape).  It  has  cost  5002.,  and  is  built  of  stone, 
ith  a brick  frontage.  Mr.  W.  Ranger  was  the 
robiteot,  and  the  work  was  carried  out  by 
iessrs.  E.  Joy  & E.  Atkinson,  the  contractors. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

^Bradford  (Alresford,  Sayits). — A stained-glass 
lindow,  representing  “ Christ  walking  on  the 
)a,”  has  just  been  erected  in  Bradford  Church, 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  F.  Plow,  who  was 
st  in  the  Liberia  in  1874.  It  has  been  executed 
'/  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co. 

iBulwick  (Northampton). — The  large  five-light 
,st  window  of  Bulwick  Chnrch  is  now  filled 
ith  stained  glass.  The  subjects  represented 
•e  the  “Last  Supper”  and  the  “ Cruoifixon,” 
;e  enter  lights  being  filled  with  adoring  angels. 
30  window  is  in  memory  of  Anne,  eldest 
.inghfcer  of  Sir  John  Trollope,  sixth  baronet, 
ster  of  the  Eight  Hon.  John,  first  Baron 
lesteven  of  Casewick,  and  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas 
ryon,  who  died  Feb.  11, 1877.  Messrs.  Heaton, 
utler,  & Bayne  were  the  artists. 
iLighteliffe. — The  members  of  the  family  of 
le  late  Sir  Titus  Salt,  hart.,  have  put  up 
' large  stained-glass  window  to  bis  memory 
. the  west  end  of  LightoliSe  chnrch.  Figures 
' Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Samuel,  and  Daniel 
■e  introduced,  and  under  each  figure  is  repre- 
mted  an  incident  taken  from  the  life  of  the 
3rson  represented  above  it.  The  work  is  upon 
silvery-white  ground.  The  insoriptloa  reads, 
In  memory  of  Titus  Salt,  first  Baronet.  Born 
sptember  20tfa,  1803;  died  at  Crow  Nest, 
ightcliffe,  December  29bh,  1876.  This  window 
erected  by  his  children.”  Messrs.  Heaton, 
atirr,  & Bayne  were  the  artists. 

Quildford. — A memorial  window,  representing 
le  “Ascension,”  has  been  placed  in  West 
landon  Churoh,  near  Guildford,  by  Lady  Mary 
.ngusta  Onslow,  of  West  Clandon  Park,  in 
lemory  of  her  parents,  Arthur  George,  third 
arl,  and  Mary  Fane,  Countess  of  Onslow.  The 
'indow  is  by  Hardman  & Co. 


Tlie  New  Yorksliixe  College  for  Tech- 
ical  Education.— On  the  23rd  nit.  the  foun. 
ation-stone  of  the  new  Yorkshire  College, 
(tended  to  be  erected  on  the  Beech  Grove  Hall 
state,  Leeds,  was  laid  by  the  Archbishop  of 
ork.  The  site  of  the  proposed  new  college  was 
arobased  by  the  Board  of  Governors  several 
lonths  ago,  for  the  sum  of  13,0002. ; and  Mr. 
'’aterhonse,  arohiteot,  was  instructed  to  prepare 
Ians  for  the  new  building.  These  have  not 
Jen  definitely  fixed  npon,  nor  can  even  an 
iproxicnate  estimate  be  given  of  the  cost,  but 
ioording  to  the  present  arrangements  the 
irious  departments  of  the  college  will  be  npon 
10  ground  floor.  The  extent  of  Beech  Grove 
all  Estate  is  S-J  acres.  It  is  only  proposed  at 
■eseut  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  that  por- 
on  of  the  college  which  will  be  devoted  to  the 
quirements  of  the  textile  department. 


Inductive  Metrology ; or,  the  Recovery  of  Ancient 
Measures  from  the  Monuments,  By  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petrie.  Hargrove  Saunders,  Tioh- 
borne-street,  Eegent- quadrant.  1876. 

Mr.  Petrie  says  this  essay  has  resnlted  from  an 
attempt  to  determine  the  ancient  standards  of 
measure  from  the  monuments  : at  first  supposing 
that  such  a course  would  merely  supply  details ; 
but  afterwards  finding  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
recognised  data  of  metrology  could  be  thus  inde. 
pendently  ascertained,  besides  recovering  a large 
amount  of  additional  information.  Allnsion 
is  made  only  to  linear  quantities,  as  they  alone 
are  shown  by  the  architectural  remains.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  and  pregnant  book,  the  result 
of  much  reading  and  patient  research. 


Desi£f?i5  for  the  Construction  of  Markets,  Ware- 
]t/)uses,  and  Sheds.  By  Alexander  Fried- 
JtANN.  Translated,  with  an  Introdnotion,  by 
E.  H.  d’Avigdor,  B.A.,  C.E.  1877.  London  : 
E.  & P.  N.  Spon. 

Although  this  is  a large  book,  or  rather  port- 
folio,  oontaiuing  a number  of  large  plates,  the 
gist  of  it  lies  in  a small  compass,  namely,  the 
proposal  to  substitnte  for  cast-iron  columns,  the 
objeotioos  to  which  are  well  known,  simple 
wrongbt-iron  columns,  consisting  of  four  vertical 
angle  irons,  and  four  connecting  lattice  webs, 
which  do  nothing  else  but  keep  the  angle  irons 
at  the  required  distance  from  the  centre  of 
gravity,  or  central  axis  of  the  horizontal  section. 
In  this  manner  the  required  strength  and  resist- 
ance of  an  isolated  column  is  obtained  with 
the  least  possible  waste  of  material,  “ for  the 
rcsistanoe  of  the  column  depends  of  course 
on  the  moment  of  inertia  of  its  seotioo,  and 
this  moment  of  inertia  is  the  larger  the 
farther  its  mass  is  removed  from  the  central 
axis, — that  is,  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  its 
section.”  A large  number  of  designs  show- 
ing the  application  of  the  principle  are  given. 
Mr.  E.  H.  d’Avigdor  has  done  his  part  of  the 
bnsiness  very  well,  and  the  book  deserves  the 
carefnl  study  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  the 
design  or  construction  of  the  class  of  bnildings 
referred  to. 


“ Australian  Art.” — Under  this  heading 
the  Australian  Sketcher  says,  — “ Our  well, 
conducted  English  contemporary,  the  Builder, 
lately  had  a kindly,  written  article  on  “ Art  at  the 
Antipodes,”  in  which  the  rudimentary  efforts 
made  in  some  of  the  Australian  colonies  to  en- 
courage  art  met  with  liberal  appreciation.  The 
establishment  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne  of 
academies  of  fine  arts  and  national  galleries  is 
alluded  to  as  showing  that  the  colonists,  while 
compelled  by  their  position  and  the  work  before 
them  to  give  foremost  attention  to  the  practical, 
are  by  no  means  negleotful  of  the  ornamental. 
In  Victoria,  the  Legislature,  which  has  done  so 
much  for  theintelleotual  education  of  the  people, 
has  also  been  careful  to  make  provision  for  their 
msthetic  culture.  Wo  have  a welModged  and 
copious  gallery  of  piotures,  which,  if  it  does  not 
include,  as  it  was  prevented  by  the  oiroamstances 
of  the  case  from  inoluding,  any  specimens  of  the 
works  of  the  great  old  masters,  at  any  rate  has 
many  valuable  pictures  by  English  painters  of 
the  present  day.  The  first  elements  of  art 
education  are,  by  means  of  onr  various  schools 
of  design,  brought  within  the  reach  of  all.  And 
if,  in  addition  to  these  opportunities  of  sculpture 
and  study,  there  be,  as  many  have  thought, 
something  specially  favoarable  to  the  evolution 
of  the  arlistio  faculty  in  a bright  sunny  sky  and 
an  exhilarating  atmosphere,  why,  in  these  re- 
spects also,  we  are  most  advantageonsly  situated. 
We  live  under  a sky  as  fair  as  that  of  Greece, 
and  possess  a olimate  as  luxurious  as,  and  more 
stimulating  than,  that  of  Italy.  Who  shall  say 
that  in  time  to  oome,  as  practical  invention  and 
industrial  ingenuity  represent  the  mental  bent  of 
the  Amerioan  offshoot  of  the  Euglish  race,  that 
rooted  in  Australia  may  not  be  distinguiahed  by 
especial  aptitude  for  the  fine  arts  P” 

Cleopatra’s  Needle. — It  is  nndoretood  that 
the  obelisk-ship  Cleopatra  will  remain  in  Ferrol 
over  the  winter  whilst  the  question  of  salvage 
is  determined  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  the 
owners  of  the  Fitzmaurice  (the  steamer  which 
picked  up  the  abandoned  obelisk)  having  refused 
Mr.  Dixon’a  offers. 


Tlie  Romans  in  Rotkerham. — Some  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  in  oonnexion  with 
excavations  which  are  being  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  arohmologists  of  Sheffield 
and  Eotherham  in  a corn-field  which  now 
occupies  the  site  of  an  old  Eoman  camp,  about 
a mile  from  the  latter  town.  It  is  situated 
between  the  road  to  Sheffield  and  the  south  bank 
of  the  river  Don.  The  place  has  been  known 
certainly  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  as  Temploboroogh.  The  spade  and  the 
pickaxe  are  being  used  with  vigour.  A road 
21  ft.  wide,  and  running  due  north  and  south 
through  the  camp,  has  been  uncovered.  On  the 
west  of  this  the  foundations  of  a square  building 
measuring  73  ft.  each  way  have  been  laid  bare. 
These  fonndation  walls  are  3 ft,  thick,  and  are 
found  standing  to  the  height  of  from  1 ft.  to  3 ft. 
6 in.  Numerous  short  buttresses  occur  at 
intervals  along  the  sides,  and  the  bases  of  six 
columns  of  an  eastern  portico  have  also  been 
fonnd.  The  buildings  have  evidently  served  as  a 
quarry  for  the  neighbourhood  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  At  the  north-west  corner  of  the  bnildiog 
there  have  been  disinterred  the  remains  of  a 
hypooanst,  and  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
camp  a well,  surrounded  by  the  foundations  of 
a circular  tower  with  walls  8 ft.  thick,  has  been 
found.  After  being  cleared  to  the  depth  of  12  ft., 
water  became  so  abundant  that  operations  were 
for  the  time  suspended.  Of  the  pottery  that  has 
been  found  dnriug  the  excavations,  the  articles  of 
most  interest  oonsiat  of  several  insoribed  tiles 
bearing  the  stamp  C : IIII.;  G (Cohors  quartus 
Gallorum)  ; a morta/ria,  or  bowl  of  light  brown 
earthenware,  with  potters’  marks  on  the  rim, 
and  a lip  or  spout.  This  is  13^  iu.  in  diameter, 
and  S-j  Id.  deep.  A similar  vessel  is  figured  in 
Mr.  Eoaob  Smith’s  work  on  “Eoman  London.” 
There  have  also  been  discovered  in  unglazed 
black  ware  a vase  and  a ouriously.grooved 
saucer-shaped  article,  7 in.  in  diameter,  the 
outer  hollow  being  pierced  with  holes. 

Carbon  Gas. — On  Saturday  last  a demonstra- 
tion was  made  at  the  Collinge  Engineering  Works, 
Westminster  Bridge-road,  of  Symes's  process  of 
manufacturing  gas,  a process  adopted  by  the 
Pure  Carbon  Gas  Company.  The  advantages 
olaimed  for  this  process  are, — that  the  gas  is 
more  economically  produced  than  by  any  other  j 
that  the  illuminating  power  is  vastly  superior  ; 
that  the  produot  is  free  from  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen or  ammonia;  that  the  manufaoture  is  entirely 
free  from  smell,  and  can  be  carried  on  by  un- 
skilled labour;  and  that  the  system  may  be 
cheaply  adopted  for  villages,  ships,  and  isolated 
buildings,  which  at  present  cannot  have  the  ad. 
vantages  of  gas-light.  The  retort  and  furnaoe 
oooupied  a space  nsnally  taken  up  by  a domestic 
copper,  and  the  purifiers  did  not  take  np  more 
than  a few  feet  of  space.  This  small  apparatus, 
it  was  stated,  was  sufficient  for  fifty  lights. 
The  prinoipal  point  in  the  prooess  is  that  it 
utilises  nearly  all  the  tar  in  the  coal,  for,  instead 
of  the  tar  being  carried  off  as  a prodnet,  it  is 
regenerated  by  being  carried  back  into  the 
retort ; and  by  this  means  13,000  cabio  feet  of 
gas  is  made,  it  is  asserted,  out  of  one  ton  of 
coals,  in  place  of  10,000,  the  ordinary  quantity 
manufactured  from  the  ton  of  coal.  As  the  gas 
is  passed  from  the  retort  it  is  carried  through 
water  by  an  ingenious  method,  so  as  to  purify  it 
from  ammonia.  The  gas  then  passes  through 
another  purifying  machine,  and  lime,  it  is  under- 
stood, is  the  material  used  by  which  to  extract 
the  sulphur. 

A New  Gymnasium  for  Birming'liam. — 
A large  new  building,  called  the  “ Oxford 
Gymnasium,”  has  just  been  erected  in  the  Aston- 
road,  Birmingham.  It  is  said  to  be  the  first 
building  erected  in  the  town  for  this  speoifio 
purpose.  Fifteen  years  ago  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Mason  established  a working-men’s  gymnasium 
in  Heneage-street,  and  afterwards  they  had  a 
room  at  the  back  of  the  Spread  Eagle,  in  the 
Bull  Eing.  Then  they  removed  to  Woodcock- 
street,  where  for  four  or  five  years  they  had  a 
large  number  of  pupils.  The  new  hall  which 
they  have  just  erected  is  fitted  up  with  ap- 
pliances for  the  most  daring  performances.  It 
is  close  upon  100  ft.  long,  by  30  ft.  high  and 
30  ft.  wide  ; on  one  side  are  flying  trapezes,  20  ft. 
high,  under  which  is  a strong  doable  net,  70  ft. 
long.  The  floor  is  covered  with  ooooa-nut 
matting,  and  ooooa-nut  beds  are  placed  for  the 
pupils  to  drop  on.  Among  the  other  appliances 
are  parallel  and  horizontal  bars,  boxing.glovea, 
fencing  foils  and  masks,  dumb  bells,  ropes  for 
climbing,  ladders,  pole?,  &o.  The  cost  of  the 
building  has  been  upwards  of  1,0001. 
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The  Water  Sapply  of  Stourport. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Stourport  Local  Board,  on  the 
17th  ult.,  it  was  reported  that  the  whole  of  the 
six  samples  of  water  sent  for  analysis  to  Dr. 
Swete,  the  county  analyst,  were  condemned  as 
impure.  Three  were  said  to  be  “ highly  preju- 
dicial  to  health,”  and  the  others  “ probably 
prejudioial.”  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Board  discnssed  the  best  means  for  providing  an 
adequate  supply  of  pure  water  for  the  town.  The 
Kidderminster  Corporation  bad  offered  to  let 
them  have  water  by  meter  from  their  wells  at 
6d.  per  thousand  gallons.  Mr.  Harrison  thought 
the  price  was  ranch  too  dear,  as,  with  the  cost 
of  laying  mains,  service-pipes,  and  other  ex- 
penses,  it  would  probably  cause  the  price  of  the 
water  at  Stonrporb  to  be  prohibitive.  He  thought 
they  should  let  them  have  water  at  4d.  per 
thousand  gallons.  Mr.  Baker,  architect,  laid 
before  the  meeting  an  alternative  scheme,  by 
which  means  water  would  be  obtained  from 
Gledderbrook,  a stream  which  runs  between 
Arley  Wood  and  Stagbnry  Hill.  The  cost  of 
making  a reservoir,  filter-bed,  &c.,  according  to 
this,  would  amount  to  2,397Z.,  against  2,211Z.  for 
bringing  the  water  from  the  Kidderminster 
Waterworks.  In  the  latter  instance,  however, 
they  wonld  have  to  pay  for  the  water,  whereas 
in  the  former  snob  would  not  be  the  case.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Kidderminster  Waterworks  Committee  as  to  a 
reduction  in  the  price  asked. 

The  Antiquities  of  Lochleven.— The  long, 
projected  exploration  of  the  picturesque  ruins  on 
ISt.  Serf’s  Island,  on  Lochlsven,  was  made  a few 
days  ago.  The  party  comprised  Mr.  David 
Laing,  LL.D.,  of  the  Signet  Library,  one  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  surviving  friends;  Mr.  Kerr,  late 
of  her  Majesty’s  Board  of  Works;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Campbell,  author  of  “ Balmerino  and  its  Abbey”  ; 
Mr.  Alexander  Laing,  F.  S.A.,  Newburgh,  author 
of  ” Lindores  and  ite  Abbey”  ; and  Mr.  Hodgson, 
Cupar.  The  time  of  arrival  was  unfortunate,  for 
there  was  a whole  gale  on,  with  sleet,  and  the  boat, 
men  would  nob  venture  out.  After  lunch  the 
weather  grew  better,  and,  so  says  the  Glasgow 
News,  over  a rough  water  the  party  took  their  way 
in  two  boats  towards  the  bleak  expanse  of  90 acres 
which  comprise  St.  Serfs  Island,  the  property 
of  Sir  Graham  Montgomery,  M.P.  The  Kinross 
contingent  had  weeks  ago  laid  bare  with  spade 
and  mattock  the  foundations  of  the  old  and 
grass-covered  ecclesiastical  pile,  and  thus  there 
was  comparatively  little  to  do  but  to  examine 
the  ” finds.”  These  mainly  were  the  remains  of 
two  bodies  which  had  been  found  inside  the 
standing  roin,  and  believed  to  be  the  bones  of 
St.  Ronan  and  the  first  Bishop  (Graham)  of 
St.  Andrews.  Immediately  on  these  relics  being 
T’id  bare  Mr.  Burns  Begg  read  a paper  about 
them,  which  will  be  read  before  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  in  Edinburgh,  after  further  explora- 
tions have  been  made  of  the  plan  of  the  eoolesi. 
aatical  foundations  of  St.  Seri’s. 

The  Laird  Statue,  Birkenhead.  — The 
bronze  statue  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Laird,  M.P., 
erected  in  Hamilton-square,  Birkenhead,  arrived 
at  its  destination  on  the  25th  u't,  from  the 
foundry  of  Messrs.  Masefield,  Chelsea.  The  site  I 
is  on  the  south  side  of  Hamilton. square,  and  I 
right  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  area  proposed  i 
to  be  occupied  by  the  town-ball  of  the  new 
borough.  The  statue  is  of  colossal  dimensions,  ’ 
standing  about  10  ft.  high,  and  weighs  about 
50  owt.  When  mounted  on  the  pedestal  its  full 
height  will  be  43  ft.  from  the  ground.  The 
sculptor  is  Mr.  Bruce  Joy,  The  unveiling  of  the 
statue  by  Lord  Tollemaohe  took  place  on  Wed- 
nesday last. 

Tulwood. — Amongst  the  improvements  in 
Preston  and  district,  we  may  mention  the  new 
Local  Board  Offices  at  Fulwood.  They  com- 
prise  a board-room,  with  entranoe-hall,  which 
admits  to  the  board-room  on  the  right,  and  to 
an  office  or  weighing  machine-room  on  the  left. 
Both  these  rooms  are  isolated  from  the  domestiu 
portion  of  the  bnildings  occupied  by  the  keeper, 
which  consists  of  a large  kitchen,  pantry,  wash- 
house, and  W.C.  on  the  ground-flcor,  the  latter 
being  so  arranged  as  to  be  accessible  from  the 
board.room  and  keeper’s  rooms.  The  styli- 
adopted  by  the  architect  is  modern.  Th- 
bnildings  have  cost  under  l.OCOi.  Mr.  T. 
Harrison  Myers  was  the  architect. 

Kacclesfield. — The  foundatioo.etone  of  n 
new  School  of  Art  and  Design,  at  Macclesfield, 
has  been  laid  by  the  Mayor.  The  bnilding, 
exclusive  of  internal  fittings,  will  cost  3,5001. 


Brickmaking.— The  briokmaking  season  is 
now  finished.  On  the  whole  it  has  been  (accord 
ing  to  the  Daily  Chronicle)  a very  favourable 
one  both  for  masters  and  men.  Owing  to  the 
number  of  new  schools  being  erected  in  all  parte 
of  the  kingdom,  the  result  of  recent  legislation, 
and  other  canses,  the  demand  has  been  unpre- 
cedentedly  great,  the  natural  sequence  being 
that  bricks  have  fetched  a capital  price.  Then, 
the  weather  has  been  exceptionally  fine;  the 
brick  monlders  and  their  gangs  have  thus  bad 
bub  very  little  lost  time,  which  of  course  made  a 
considerable  difference  in  their  earnings.  Brick 
moulders,  setters,  and  temperers  have  earned  on 
an  average  from  503.  to  603.  per  week  each,  and 
in  some  cases  even  more.  In  the  large  brick- 
making  districts,  of  which  Sittingbourne  and 
Faversham  are  the  centres,  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  bricks  have  been  turned  out  this 
season.  Of  these,  no  less  than  sixty  millions 
were  made  by  Messrs.  Smeed,  Dean,  & Co.,  of 
MurstoDjnear  Sittingbourne,  who  are  the  largest 
individual  manufacturers  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
remarkable  what  a number  of  bricks  one  man 
can  mould  in  a season  ; to  make  a million  is  re. 
garded  as  being  excellent  work,  bub  there  are 
several  instances  in  the  district  referred  to  in 
which  1,200,000  or  1,300,000  were  made  at  one 
“ stool.” 

Distress  in  America. — A letter  from  New 
York  says,  “ Trade  is  in  a shocking  state  in  this 
conntry.  A great  many  families  have  been  cot 
of  work  for  more  than  twelve  months,  and  I 
others  have  had  very  little  work  for  the  past  ' 
three  years.  All  through  the  sammer  a vast  ' 
army  of  the  unemployed  has  been  tramping  ! 
through  the  States  in  search  of  work  or  plunder,  ' 
and  this  army  will  soon  be  fearfully  augmented. 
In  this,  the  Empire  State,  the  wealthiest  in  the 
Union,  there  are,  out  of  a population  of  4,000,000, 
at  least  500,000  persons  following  out-door  em.  ; 
ployment  whose  means  of  subsistence  are  entirely  j 
taken  away.  They  live  through  the  summer — | 
that  is,  those  of  them  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  get  work  at  all — on  wages  barely  sufficient  to 
support  them,  and  then  they  are  thrown  upon 
the  community  to  endure  the  rigours  of  an  almost 
Arctic  winter  as  best  they  may,  homeless  and 
penni'ess.  The  fact  is,  the  supply  of  labour  in 
this  country  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
Every  emigrant  vessel  that  comes  into  port  only 
adds  to  this  army  of  surplus  labour.” 

Safeguards  for  Theatres.— At  a meeting 
of  Middlesex  magistrates  on  the  25th  ult.  a 
letter  received  from  the  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
Lord  Chamberlain,  was  laid  before  the  Court, 
accompanied  by  some  important  conditions 
and  regulations.  It  is  required  that  all  doors 
and  barriers  stall  open  outwards  while  the 
public  ara  within  the  theatre;  all  gangways, 
passages,  and  staircases  to  be  kept  entirely  free 
from  obairs  and  other  obatruotions.  Each  part 
of  the  auditorium  to  have  at  least  two  means  of 
exit  in  case  of  alarm.  All  doors  not  ordinarily 
used  for  exit,  but  available  as  additional  means 
of  escape  in  case  of  alarm,  to  be  indicated  by 
printed  placards.  All  footlights  to  be  protected 
by  a wire  guard.  Web  blankets  or  rags,  with 
filled  buckets  or  water-pots,  to  be  always  kept 
in  the  wings.  Hatchets  or  hooks,  for  cutting 
down  scenery  in  case  of  fire,  to  be  always  in 
readiness.  No  structural  alteration  to  be  made 
in  the  theatre  without  the  sanction  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  The  communication  was  referred 
to  a committee. 

The  Joiners’  Strike.  — The  Manchester 
Builders'  Committee  held  a meeting  on  the  Slst 
nib.,  at  which  it  was  reported  that  a nnmberof 
the  old  hands  who  struck  work  on  the  1st  of 
May  last  bad  resumed  work,  and  that  more 
were  expected  to  follow.  It  was  stated  that 
apx)iicatioD8  bad  been  received  from  several  of 
the  union  men  as  to  whether  their  shops  were 
open  to  them  if  they  came  to  work  on  the 
employers’  terms,  and  that  the  number  of  non- 
union  joiners  now  at  work  for  the  associatec 
employers  is  nearly  3,000. 

Workmen’s  Dwellings  in  Exeter. — The 
Exeter  Town  Council  on  tbe  6th  inst.  took  theii 
first  action  under  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act 
by  determining  on  the  removal  of  a number  ol 
houses  in  the  lower  part  of  their  city,  which  now 
afford  accommodation  to  about  300  persons.  Tb> 
The  cost  of  tbe  purclase  will  be  8,0001.  Tht 
Council  will  themselves  become  tbe  parobasers 
and  tbe  buildings  will  be  erected  by  an  artisans 
dwellings  company,  who  will  undertake  the  wort 
in  consideration  of  tbe  ground  being  leased  t< 
them  in  perpetuity  at  a nominal  rent. 


Tube  Wells. — At  a meeting  of  the  Sooietyc 
Engineers  on  the  5th  of  November,  Mr.  Thoma 
Cargill,  C.E.,  president,  in  the  chair,  a pape 
was  read  by  Mr.  Alfred  Le  Grand,  on  “ Tub 
W^ells,”  commonly  known  as  “Abyssinian,* 
which  were  introduced  about  ten  years  agog 
Mr.  J.  L.  Norton.  The  author  described  ft 
system  as  a modified  form  of  pile-driving,  enj 
ployed  to  drive  tubes  into  the  earth,  principally 
in  search  of  water-bearing  strata,  thus  obviatim 
the  necessity  of  welt.digging.  A tube,  furnisha 
with  a steel  point,  and  perforated  near  the  eng 
is  driven  by  a hollow  weight,  which  is  guided  b 
the  tnbe,  and  which  falls  npon  a clamp  bolted  I 
the  tube.  Tabes  are  added  by  screwing  them  oi 
like  gas-pipes.  When  water  is  reached,  the  fini 
particles  of  the  soil  are  pumped  out,  until  a oleu 
natural  filter  remains  around  the  perforations 
In  favourable  soils,  the  tubes  can  be  driven  ti 
considerable  depths ; and  if  the  water,  wha 
tapped,  does  not  rise  within  lifting  reach  of! 
suotion.pump,  a long-barrelled  pump,  formed  d 
the  tube,  can  be  driven,  and  the  rod  oarryinf 
the  pump-bucket  works  inside  the  tube  by  mean 
of  a lever  fixed  above  the  surface.  Tbe  autha 
described  a new  method  of  driving  tubes,  whiol 
has  recently  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  L 
Grand  & Sutcliff,  and  which  consists  in  driviny 
[ them  by  means  of  an  elongated  weight,  whiol 
passes  down  the  inside  of  the  tube,  striking  ib 
blow  immediately  above  the  point. 

Wire  Rolling  in  Warrington. — The  Peat 
son  & Knowles  Coal  and  Iron  Company  have  o 
late  turned  attention  to  the  rolling  of  excep 
tionally  long  lengths  of  wire  rods  for  fencing  ant 
other  purposes,  and  with  this  object  have  adoptee 
Mr.  J.  J.  Bleckly’s  patent  four-high  wire-mil! 
tbe  results  obtained  from  which,  both  in  length 
of  rods  and  amount  of  work  turned  oat,  are,  Wf 
believe,  quite  without  precedent.  Last  week 
according  to  the  Warrington  Guardian,  in  tml 
shifts,  of  ten  hours  each,  tbe  extraordinary  quan  j 
tity  of  40  tons  9 cwt.  2 qre.  of  No.  4 finieheoi 
puddled  wire  rods  were  rolled  in  this  mill,  tli<| 
individnal  rods  ranging  in  weight  from  45  lb! 
to  70  lb.  each ; and  the  average  production  a 
the  mill  during  the  whole  week  was  18  toni 
2 owt.  2 qra.  of  No.  4 iron  per  shift  of  ten  bonrs 
One  dietingoiBhing  advantage  obtained  in  thii 
mill  is  that  in  consequenoe  of  the  arrangemen 
of  the  rolls,  only  one-half  of  the  nnmber  c 
men  nsually  employed  in  a wire-mill  are  re 
quired,  i 

Drawings  from  the  Board  Schools.— ,1 
During  the  last  few  days  tbe  hall  of  the  Sohocw 
Board  House,  on  the  E mbankment,  has  been  hun^l 
with  drawings,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  senii 
from  the  various  schools  governed  by  tbe  Board; 
Knowing  the  age  of  such  scholars  generally  it  waH 
a little  puzzling  to  find  by  the  ticket  attached  t(, 
such  specimens  as  we  singled  ont  that  they  hao; 
been  executed  by  persons  seventeen,  eighteen! 
and  nineteen  years  of  age.  The  very  civil  janitor 
however,  soon  explained  this  by  the  iotimatioii 
that  these  were  the  woik  of  pupil-teacher^: 
Considering  tbe  short  time  daring  which  the 
system  has  been  in  operation  we  ought  not 
perhaps,  to  have  expected  more  than  we  found 
Lambeth  comes  to  the  fore  amongst  the  Boaic 
Schools  as  it  has  done  in  other  fields. 

The  Bolt  Trade. — Mr.  Chamberlain,  M.P. 
who  accepted  the  office  of  arbitrator  in  the 
wages  dispute  between  tbe  workpeople  am 
their  employers  in  the  nut  and  bolt  trade,  whici 
recently  led  to  a strike  of  sixteen  weeks’  dura 
tion,  has  given  his  award,  which  deals  in  detai 
with  all  the  matters  in  dispute.  The  genera 
effect  of  the  award  is  to  reduce  prices  from  5 t 
15  per  cent.,  while  slightly  increasing  the  allowi 
ances  for  bedscrews  and  kindred  description  o 
articles.  The  rules  and  conditions  of  work  bav 
also  been  revised.  Some  600  workpeople  ar 
immediately  affected  by  this  award,  which  take- 
effect  from  tbe  commencement  of  last  monti 
Great  dissatisfaction  is  expressed. 

Reading-room,  Great  Corby.  — A net 
readiug-roooi  at  Corby,  Cumberland,  has  bee: 
opened  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Howard,  of  Corby  CastU 
I'lie  structure  (which  is  a single-story  roon 
45  ft.  by  21  ft.,  and  capable  of  seating  about  26 
persons),  situated  at  the  high  end  of  tie  villagi 
.s  built  of  red  sandetone  from  a quarry  in  tb 
leigbbourbood.  Tbe  cuet  baa  been  2121.,  excli 
uve  of  tbe  eite,  the  timber  used,  and  the  service 
if  a joiner,  as  these  were  presented  by  M 
Toward.  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Carlisle,  was  tl 
irchiteot;  and  Mr.  Ormston,  of  Wetheral  Plan 
.be  cootraotor. 
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Paris  : after  Ten  Years. 


CERTAIN  French  novel, 
written  dnriog  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  centnry 
by  a Keeper  of  the  Medals 
in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
King  of  France,  may  be 
recommended  nob  only  to 
young  men  who  have  en- 
tered the  ranks  of  archi. 
tects  and  engineers,  bali 
to  the  pablio.  Trans- 
lated  into  elegant  English,  it  had  mneh  to  do 
with  the  enthusiasm  felt  in  this  country  for 
Grecian  art  after  the  long  war  with  Napoleon. 
The  “Travels  of  Anaoharsis  the  Younger  in 
Greece  “ are,  we  make  no  doubt,  unread  if  not  un- 
known among  the  art-students  of  to-day.  Yet  paa- 
sages  penned  a hundred  years  ago  by  the  Abbe 
Bartbolemiread  almostasif  theybad  beenwritten 
by  one  whose  mind,  superior  to  the  shock  of 
recent  events,  acknowledged  the  useful  lesson 
they  oSer.  The  book  to  which  we  refer  was 
begun  in  1757  and  given  to  the  world  in  1788. 
At  the  close  of  the  historical  introdaotion  Bar. 
thelemi  says  : — “ Greece,  after  enjoying  for  some 
time  a prosperity  that  increased  her  power,  fell 
into  a state  of  dissension  which  gave  a surprising 
degree  of  activity  to  every  mind.  She  beheld 
w'lra  and  victories,  riches  and  luxury,  artists  and 
monuments  multiply  at  once  within  her  bosom  j 
the  festivals  became  more  splendid,  public 
spectacles  more  common;  the  temples  were 
covered  with  paintings  and  the  environs  of 
Delphi  and  Olympia  with  statues.  Oa  the 
smallest  success,  piety,  or  rather  national  vanity, 
paid  a tribute  to  industry,  excited  likewise  by  an 
institution  which  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the 
arts.  Was  a publio  square  or  a public  edifies  to 
be  decorated  : several  artists  treated  the  same 
subject;  they  exhibited  their  performances 
or  their  plans,  and  the  preference  was 
given  to  him  who  united  the  greatest  number 
of  pablio  suSrages.  The  Grecian  cities  assumed 
a new  appearance,  after  the  example  of  Athens, 
which  Burpas-ed  them  all  in  magnificence. 
Pericles  wishing  to  give  employment  to  a people 
formidable  to  their  chiefs  in  the  inactivity  of 
peace,  resolved  to  dedicate  to  the  embellishment 
of  the  city  a great  part  of  the  contributions 
furnished  by  the  allies  to  support  the  Persian 
war,  and  which  bad  been  hitherto  kept  in  reserve 
in  the  citadel.  He  represented  that  by  throw- 
ing this  wealth  into  circulation  it  would  procure 
to  the  nation  an  abundance  for  the  present 
moment  and  immortal  glory  in  futurity.  The 


shops  of  artists  and  the  pablio  places  were 
instantly  filled  with  an  infinite  number  of 
labourers  and  mechanics.  Works  which  a great 
empire  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  under, 
take,  and  which  seemed  to  require  a long  space 
of  time  for  their  completion,  were  completed 
by  a little  republic  in  a few  years  under  the 
administration  of  a single  man,  without  either 
sufferiug  in  their  elegance  or  their  solidity  by 
such  astonishing  diligence.” 

Writing,  as  we  propose  about  the  French 
Capital,  we  may  be  excused  for  making  the  pre- 
ceding quotation  from  a work,  fictitious,  though 
founded  throughout  upon  classical  authority, — 
a quotation  having  reference  to  Athens  and  the 
Athenians,  in  the  fifth  century  befoie  Christ, 
but  equally  applicable  to  Paris  and  the  Parisians 
nearly  a hundred  years  after  it  was  written. 
Indeed,  the  oant  of  historians  has  always  had  a 
tendency  to  qualify  the  rise  or  restoration  of 
cities  at  all  times,  and  in  all  oountrles,  with  the 
word  “ magnificence.”  Bishop  Sprat,  address- 
ing the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  on  the  7th  November, 
1678,  went  even  a little  farther.  He  described 
London  before  the  Fire  of  16G6  as  “ a great  and 
magnificent  city,”  which  in  a abort  time  after 
the  fire  “ not  only  excelled  itself,  but  any  other 
city  in  the  whole  world.”  Others  have  told  how 
Rome,  built  of  wood  and  shingles,  and  levelled 
with  the  dust  by  the  Gauls,  rose  from  its  ashes 
“ more  magnificent  than  before.”  Chicago 
and  Boston  have  probably  bad,  perhaps  with 
greater  justice,  equally  grand  things  said  of 
them  since  the  reconstruction  of  their  public  and 
private  bnildings.  But  he  who  described  the 
citadel  of  Athens  rising  after  the  Persian  war 
more  magnificent  than  before,  said  what  we  know 
or  feel  must  be  true,  for  more  than  one  temple 
: bad  stood  where  the  Parthenon  now  stands  ; and 
j a hundred  temples,  one  only  a little  less  perfect 
I than  the  other,  must  have  been  erected  before 
! the  perfection  which  the  ruin  oa  the  Acropolis 
I exhibits,  could  have  been  attained.  Nor  can  the 
j most  patriotic  defender  of  order  and  national 
; tradition,  the  blindest  opponent  of  free  land  and 
, the  repeal  of  privilege,  dare  to  deny  that,  daring 
the  space  of  nearly  a hundred  years,  Paris  has 
risen  from  periodical  disaster  a healthier  and 
I more  beautiful  city  than  before. 

Ten  years  ago,  while  crossing  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  which  was  then  occupied  by  an  indnstrial 
temple  of  iron  and  glass,  two  English  gentlemen 
I were  disenssing  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  that  great 
exhibition.  “ Think,”  said  on?,  “ what  this  amuse- 
ment of  half  a year  costs ! ” Said  the  other  : — 

I “ Not  so  mnch  as  even  successful  war  costs  in  a 
sixth  of  the  time.”  Paris,  in  the  highest  state 
of  elation,  was  then  nursing  recollections  of 
French  victory  accomplished  in  Italy,  Chins, 
Algeria,  and  Mexico,  The  Parisians,  admiring 
, the  audacious  presence  of  Bismarck  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  in’their  Capital,  kept  both  eyes 
directed  towards  the  Rhine.  M.  Thiers  wat 
making  and  meditating  speeches  which  had  and 
could  have  no  other  end  than  to  popularise  a war 
with  Prussia.  Bat  that  peaceful  show,  encamped 
in  front  of  the  chief  military  school  of  France, 


overcame  every  hostile  anticipation.  ThenPariP, 
the  recognised  centre  of  Europe,  entertained 
the  sovereigos  and  princes  of  the  Continent. 
It  was  so  far  the  crowning  triumph  of  tho 
Empire,  and  the  triumph  was  one  of  peace,— a 
novelty  to  France ; a still  greater  jubilee  wonld 
therefore  follow,  so  it  was  thought,  iu  a path 
with  which  the  nation  was  familiar  and  snre 
of  the  goal  to  which  it  led.  War  came ; 
revolution  followed.  The  Parisians,  shut  np  for 
months,  never  redeemed  the  character  they  dis- 
played  at  the  first — not  blush, — but  rage  of 
defeat.  They  sought  to  efface  within  themselves 
tbs  memory  of  rulers  they  contemptuonsly  dis- 
carded, rather  than  show,  to  the  world  without, 
their  power  to  rule  themselves.  For  a second 
time  this  centnry  Paris  was  dishonoured  by  tho 
tread  of  a foreign  army.  In  tbe  bitterness  of 
defeat,  in  the  confusion  of  untrained  political 
party,  in  the  general  despair,  murder  and  robbery 
were  perpetrated  under  the  sanction  of  so-called 
authority.  The  Capital  expiated  in  fiames  the 
follies  of  wbioh  it  bad  too  often  boasted.  Public 
buildings,  linked  with  tbe  historical  triumphs  of 
centuries  and  the  names  of  great  Frenchmen, 
were  saturated  and  fired ; for  a time  streets 
of  private  houses,  systematically  heaped  with 
fodder  for  ignition,  coutributed  to  the  bonfire 
made  by  a foolish  minority.  A painter  who, 
the  aotbor  of  trashy  canvases,  had  known  how 
' to  paint  a few  excellent  pictures,  assisted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Vend5me  Column.  Without 
the  smallest  attempt  at  exaggeration,  it  is  certain 
that  the  horror  felt  daring  those  few  days  made 
some  men  mad,  and  sent  others  to  a premature 
grave.  More  than  six  years  have  elapsed,  and 
in  spite  of  much  that  would  willingly  be  believed 
to  the  oontrary,  the  Parisian  of  even  the  lowest 
class  is  a calmer  and  more  refiecting  member  of 
the  community.  “ You  in  England  most  laugh 
at  us,”  said  a French  gentleman  to  bis  Eoglisb 
' guest  just  before  the  recent  elections  ; *'  we  are 
always  doing  things  in  politics  which  must 
appear  ridiculous  to  so  well-governed  a people 
as  yourselves.”  But,  the  Euglisbman  replied, 
“Then  you  shall  laugh  at  us  when  I tell  yon 
that,  in  spite  of  order  and  prosperity,  and  appa- 
rent general  harmony ; in  spite  of  a Parliament 
said  to  represent  the  nation,  and  of  a system  of 
municipal  government  said  to  he  the  very 
foundation  of  representative  institutions ; in 
spite  of  the  whole  four  estates  of  the  realm 
urging,  and  even  attempting,  praotioal  ameliora- 
tion and  reform,  we  can  no  more  improve  London 
as  you  have  improved  Paris  ; make  Manohester 
with  all  its  wealth,  assimilate  to  Lyons;  Liver, 
pool,  with  all  its  commerce,  to  Bordeaux ; or 
Southampton,  with  all  its  ships,  to  Marseilles, 
than  we  could  desert, — you  must  forgive  tho 
harsh  insinuation, — onr  sovereign  in  the  moment 
of  supreme  national  disaster.  We  are  simply 
astounded,  not  so  muoh  with  what  has  been  done, 
as  with  what  is  actually  doing  ; with  the  private 
houses  in  course  of  erection;  with  the  streets  of 
uew  buildings  that  yon  have  in  hand.  Our  own 
wealth,  enormous  as  it  is,  seems  to  dimiuish 
eefore  the  evidence  of  individual  success  among 
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all  classes  of  Parisians  now  in  Paris,  and  which 
a visit  to  your  city  discloses.” 

Yet  the  traces  of  the  last  civil  war  have  not 
entirely  disappeared.  The  centre  block  of  the 
Toileries,  facing  the  gardens,  still  remains  in 
mins  j it  partly  lines  the  new  street  which  runs 
across  what  was  the  private  garden  of  the 
Emperor, — a street  which  connects  the  Kae  de 
Bivoli  and  the  new  Avenue  de  I’Opera  with  the 
bridge  over  the  Seine,  leading  to  the  Eue  du  Bac. 
Those  ruins  would  have  been  palled  down  had  it 
been  possible  to  decide  whether  any  kind  of  palace 
shonld  occupy  the  site.  The  evident  intention 
seems  to  be  to  open  the  Place  du  Carrousel  to 
the  gardens  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and 
thus  the  great  irregular  square,  formed  by  the 
newer  parts  of  the  Louvre  and  the  lateral  pavi- 
lions of  the  Tuileries,  will  have  one  of  its  sides 
entirely  free  and  exposed ; an  iron  railing  will 
probably  enolose  the  old  Place,  which  was  named 
after  the  Carrousel  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  year 
1662;  the  triumphal  arch  now  in  the  middle  of 
it  will  be  visible  from  that  on  the  hill  of  the 
Champs  E[ys4es ; and  the  only  obstacle  in  the 
long  vista  between  them  will  be  the  obelisk  of 
Luxor  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

From  the  last-named,  near  the  river-side, 
the  scaffolding  on  the  Trooadoro  stands  out  in 
relief  against  the  horizon.  This,  however,  is  not, 
as  many  English  people  have  imagined,  the 
Great  Exhibition  Building.  The  rising  ground, 
leading  up  from  the  Seine, — at  the  close  of  the 
Empire  symmetrically  arranged  with  streets  on 
either  side  and  a wide,  stepped  ascent  in  the 
middle, — which  exactly  faces  the  Champ  de  ilars, 
has  been  devoted  by  the  Bepublio  to  a purpose  of 
which  the  Empire  probably  dreamed,  but  had  not 
the  temerity  to  attempt.  The  Palace  of  the 
Trooadero  is  to  be  a Temple  of  the  Arts,  a 
permanent  building,  which  will  be  to  the 
Parisians  very  mnch  like  what  the  Crystal 
Palace  used  to  be  to  the  Londoners,  with  this 
exception,  that  the  Trocadero  is  within  an  easy 
cab-fare  of  the  Boulevard.  The  view  published 
in  the  Builder^  neoessarily  gave  but  a faiut  idea 
of  the  work ; its  size,  circular  form,  and  extended 
facade  cannot  be  shown  in  a half  geometrical 
sketch  sneh  as  was  then  to  be  thankfully  obtained 
from  the  architects’  designs.  These  gentlemen, 
MM.  Davioud  and  Bourdais,  are  attempting  to 
reconcile  Paris  to  a departure  from  the  severity 
of  Classical  traditions.  Coloured  materials, 
which  jarred  a little  at  the  time  of  their  intro- 
dnotion  in  the  exterior  of  the  Opera-house,  are 
not  only  lavishly  used  at  the  Trocadero;  they 
are  used  in  the  Oriental  fashion.  The  alternate 
lines  of  red  and  yellow  which,  in  Cairo,  in  too 
many  cases,  are  only  paint,  M.  Davioud  and  his 
colleague  have  obtained  with  small  square  stones 
(jnoellons  piguds)  and  a hard  red  stone,  called 
marble,  which  is  brought  from  the  Jura.  A great 
deal  of  ” dchaillon,"  one  of  the  most  expensive 
stones  brought  to  Paris,  is  also  used.  The  stone- 
work  of  the  cascades  and  basins  in  front  of  the 
Botunda  or  theatre  forming  the  centre  is  of  the 
most  massive  construction.  Toia  Botunda  will 
probably  be  the  “Albert  Hall”  of  the  French 
metropolis. 

A week  or  so  ago  the  minarets  shown  in  onr 
view  made  no  great  sign  of  exceeding  in  height 
the  circular  wall  between  them.  The  sculptors 
were  then  at  work  on  the  capitals  of  the  square 
neo-Greek  piers  supporting  long  galleries,  which, 
in  the  form  of  a quarter  of  a circle,  bind  the  two 
end  pavilions  with  the  main  building.  A great 
deal  of  framed  iron  is  used  in  the  roofs,  and  the 
rolled-iron  joists,  instead  of  being  filled  up  with 
pl&tras,  are  consolidated  with  hollow  bricks. 
Similar  bricks  are  used  in  the'vanlts  and  arches, 
and  rolled  joists  are  laid  at  intervals  in  the 
vaults.  In  parts  of  the  external  faijidos  the  Jura 
marble  is  nsed  simply  as  decoration ; the  arches, 
built  solidly  of  stone,  have  been  cut  into,  and  the 
red  J ura  marble  inserted.  This  is  a practice  not 
muoh  more  excusable  than  building  a hon?e  of 
solid  stone,  and  letting  in  bits  of  bricks  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a brick  and  stone  building, 
In  the  Palace  of  the  Trocadero  little  attempt  has 
been  made  to  eoonomise  materi.tli : it  bids  fair 
to  astonish  as  much  by  its  size  and  by  the 
novelty  of  its  arrangement  as  by  the  extreme 
refinement,  in  parts,  of  its  derails.  All  the 
work  is  being  proceeded  with  at  once : rocke- 
ries at  one  side,  plantations  at  another;  foun- 
tains here,  roads  there,  are  all  going  on  at  the 
same  time  with  the  stone  and  ironwork  of  the 
building  itself.  The  glazing  of  one  circular 
gallery  was  barely  finished  when  the  Italians 
had  began  the  mosaic  pavement, — of  a kind 
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Introduced  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago, 
and  which  has  recently  found  its  way,  like  m'lny 
other  similar  novelties,  to  this  metropolis.  We 
confess  to  have  watched  the  progress  of  the 
new  palace  during  two  or  three  visits  with  some 
interest  and  astonishment.  The  energy,  the 
activity  of  the  workmen,  and  the  evident  indis. 
position  of  the  foremen  to  be  beguiled  into  con. 
veraation  with  strangers,  formed  a new  phase  of 
Parisian  existence.  When  talking,  though,  of 
the  Trooadero,  one  or  two  architects  and  equally 
thoughtful  observers  shake  their  heads  and 
doubt,  Englieh-Iike,  whether  it  can  possibly 
“ pay.”  Its  rise,  its  progress,  is,  after  all, 
national  vanity — or  piety,  as  Barthelemi  called 
it— and  the  Palace  of  the  Trooadero,  unlike  Ver- 
sailles or  St.  Cloud,  of  bitter  memories,  unlike 
the  many  castles  of  Boyal  France,  is  essentially 
the  Palace  of  the  People, 

Its  immense  extent  is  seen  to  advantage  from 
the  centre  of  the  Great  Exhibition  Building  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  many  rings 
of  iron,  the  many  radiating  passages,  which 
formed  the  Exhibition  of  1867  are  nowhere  to  be 
seen  in  the  skeleton  of  that  for  1878.  Nor  is  the 
skeleton  all  put  together ; externally  the  build- 
ing  has  not  yet  assumed  its  proposed  shape, 
and  the  activity  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  contrasts  with  the  apparent  tranquillity 
of /the  I huge  cover  to  the  great  military 
parade-ground  of  Paris.  Facing  the  Seine  a 
large  incloaure  seemed  comparatively  finished ; 
matohed-boarding  very  much  like  the  familar 
deal  of  insular  commerce ; something  of  a 
“boiler  ” type  of  iron  architeoture  ; yes,  a notice 
in  true,  offioial  oharaoters  was  there.  It  was  part 
of  the  British  section ; it  suggested  to  us  that  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  this  country  oan  show 
its  neighbourly  appreciation  of  Paris,  London 
can  hardly  do  better  than  go  in  a mass  once 
more  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  All  those  who 
retain  pleasant  remembrances  of  '67, — and  in 
England  their  name  is  surely  legion, — may  next 
year  possibly  renew  them.  Painters,  sonlptors, 
and  members  of  our  own  profession  will  thus 
acknowledge  in  some  measure  the  obligation  due 
from  every  artist  to  the  Capital  of  the  arts. 

The  two  great  works  of  one  year, — this  current 
year, — comprise  the  construction  of  the  Avenue 
de  I’Opdra  and  the  completion  of  the  Boulevard 
St.  Germain.  The  one  runs  from  the  New 
Opera  House  through  what  was  once  the  most 
crowded  part  of  Paris ; the  other  joins  the 
Palais  Bourbon, — that  is,  the  building  nsed  by 
the  Corps  Ldgielatif  before  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
and  facing,  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde, — to  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille. 

As  we  explained  in  an  article  in  October 
of  last  year,*  the  purchasers  of  land  on  the 
new  Avenue  were  bound  to  complete  their 
houses  by  April,  1878.  The  City  of  Paris  was 
only  authorised  to  issue  the  necessary  loan  for  | 
the  making  of  the  Avenue  de  I’Opera  on  the  j 
27th  of  June  of  last  year.  The  street  is  not  [ 
only  made,  the  stone  line  of  frontage  is  even  i 
built.  Most  of  the  houses  are  already  roofed,  ‘ 
and  in  some,  sculptors  are  already  chiselling  the  i 
heads  of  windows  and  the  foliage  of  scrolls. 
Carriages,  heavy  wagons,  cabs,  and  foot-passen. 
gers,  jostle  the  workmen  through  the  whole  day. 
Few  Englishmen  who  will  perhaps  pass  along 
this  newest  Avenue  next  summer  will  know  I 
how  much  life  it  has  given  to  the  heart  of  ! 
Paris,  Cut  deliberately  through  the  lower 
portions  of  the  original  Butte  dea  Moulins, — 
the  dust  and  refuse  heap  of,  we  think,  the 
Medicevalcity, — some  of  the  houses  in  and  around 
the  Avenne  have  been  built  within  the  earth,  as 
it  were ; they  have  risen  even  before  the  level 
of  some  old  roadways  was  disturbed.  As  we 
passed,  one  side  of  the  Church  of  St.  Booh  stood 
on  a cliff;  nob  far  off,  the  Italian  Opera.bouse 
stared  grimly  from  its  still  mere  uninviting 
square.  “ The  New  Street  of  the  Little  Fields,” 
where  Thackeray  drank  his  Bouillabaisse, — and 
of  which  he  afterwards  told  in  a pretty  little 
ballad,  concealing  just  a glimpse  of  his  early 
domesticity, — is  traversed  at  its  narrowest  part; 
and  any  one  who  may  have  lost  himself  a few 
years  ago  in  some  of  the  narrow  alleys, 
with  a sole  gutter  runuing  down  the  middle, 
now  disappeared,  may  well  marvel  at  the  true 
magnificence  to  which  they  have  succumbed.  In 
one  ordinary  building,  fronting  the  Avenue,  partly 
in  the  Bue  St.  Roch  and  the  Bue  d’Argenteuil, 
the  sum  of  80,0001.  is  said  to  have  been  expended 
in  less  than  six  months.  The  proprietors  of  the 
“Gagne  Petit”  are  building  an  enormous  store 
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or  general  shop,  which  is  approached  through  a 
broad  archway  from  the  new  Avenne.  They 
expect  very  feasibly  to  recoup  themselves  foi 
extravagent  fa9ades  by  the  numerous  sets  of 
appartemenfs,  or  superposed  houses,  which  are 
to  cover  their  enormous  shop.  M.  Tronquois  is 
their  architect,  an  architect  whose  admitted 
talent  in  planning  booses  of  this  description  is 
equalled  by  the  skill  with  which  he  has  varied 
facades  of  almost  similarly  arranged  openings ; 
for,  much  as  it  may  be  doubted  by  superficial 
observers,  hardly  one  new  house  in  Paris  is  the 
copy  of  another.  In  almost  every  new  balcony 
the  consoles  snpporting  it,  and  the  monldings 
round  it,  have  been  specially  designed.  We 
failed  to  remark  even  two  out  of  a score  of 
carriage  - entrances  {porte~cochires)  exactly 
similar. 

Further  westward,  in  some  of  the  new 
houses  near  the  Boulevards  Haussmann  and 
Malesherbos,  the  comfort  and  luxury  iutroduced 
into  the  appartemeiits  are  of  a marked  cha- 
racter. In  one  new  house  just  oommenoed,  and 
the  plana  of  which  were  offered  for  our  inspec- 
tion, every  possible  innovation  is  contemplated. 
The  site,  of  course,  is  freehold ; its  proprietor, — 
of  both  house  and  land, — proposes  to  occupy 
the  Entresol,  which  is  to  be  3 m.  80  o.  high,  that 
is,  about  12  ft.  6 in.  Ecglish.  Au  annual  revenue 
of  8001.  is  anticipated  from  the  first-floor  house. 
There  is,  of  course,  a hydraulic  '‘ascenseiir"  and 
a service.lifb  besides.  There  are  no  shops,  and 
the  whole  building  would  in  this  country  be 
deemed  a foolish  specnlation.  Hard  by,  other 
houses  are  rising,  or  are  just  finished.  In  one 
the  rents,  exclusive  of  taxes,  are  : — 

First.floor  house  4001.  per  ann. 

Second-floor  ditto  3601.  „ 

Tbird-floor  ditto  3201.  „ 

The  principal  staircase  is  not  large;  its 
polished  treads  are  carpeted,  and  the  effect  of 
luxury  is  maintained  from  top  to  bottom  with 
scrapnlous  care.  The  proprietor  undertakes  to 
keep  an  apparatus  specially  to  warm  the  stair- 
case, as  well  as  the  hall  and  serving-room  of 
each  honae  on  each  floor.  His  honse  has  cost 
him  about;  401.  the  square  metre,  and  his  revenue 
from  it  is  about  5 per  cent,  per  annum.  Yet  the 
gentleman  has  been  a Contractor  of  Public 
Works ! 

In  another  block  now  in  course  of  completion, 
we  saw  the  horizontal  system  of  house  accommo- 
dation carried  to  the  extreme  limits  of  prudence, 
and  we  think  also  beyond  the  bounds  of  wise 
economy,  both  as  regards  plan  and  expenditure. 
Stables  are  there  arranged  on  the  cellar  floor 
below  the  level  of  the  street  and  courtyard.  An 
inclined  plane  leads  to  them ; it  must,  however, 
be  owned  that  the  horses  are  provided  with 
quite  as  much  ventilation  as  is  often  obtained  in 
a London  mews,  for  besides  large  window  open- 
ings there  is  a shaft  from  each  stable  leading 
1 to  above  the  roof.  Each  tenant  of  each  floor 
has  a stable,  a coach.house,  a saddle-room,  and 
a oorn-bin  allotted  to  him.  The  dung  is  raised 
to  the  street  level  by  a lift,  and  in  the  same 
shaft  the  forage  is  lowered.  The  service  of  each 
superposed  house  is  contained  in  one  kitchen,  one 
servieg-room,  a few  closets,  and  one  servant’s 
bedroom.  Booms  in  the  roof  afford  sleeping 
accommodation  to  the  rest  of  the  servants. 
This  block  of  bonses  possesses  three  fosses 
or  cesspools ; and  we  bad  the  honour  of 
entering  one  while  operations  for  which  a 
fosse  is  epsoially  intended  were  proceeding. 
First  an  ordinary  wooden  door  was  opened ; we 
found  ourselves  in  a narrow  lobby,  and  it  should 
be  understood  that  this  fosse  was  on  the  same 
level  with  the  stables  and  the  cellars.  Then  an 
iron  door  was  opened,  and  some  pains  had 
evidently  been  taken  to  render  the  door  air- 
tight.  There  was  no  offensive  odour;  instead 
of  a pool  of  liquid  soil  we  stepped  upon  a clean 
cement  surface.  A large  opening  near  the  top 
of  the  vault  faced  us;  it  was  the  ventilator. 
Next  to  it  there  was  a largo  pipe  descending  iuto- 
an  iron  cylinder  of  portable  dimensions,  raised 
a few  feet  from  the  floor.  From  the  cylinder 
another  pipe  descended  into  the  earth,  and  it  was 
connected  with  the  cylinder  by  a gutta-percha 
tube.  This  machine,  of  a frightfully  primitive 
nature,  acts  in  the  following  manner : solid 
matter,  descending  by  the  common  pipe  which 
receives  the  discharge  of  each  floor,  remains  in 
the  cylinder,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a narrow, 
well-protected  grating;  through  that  all  the 
liquid  oozes,  by  means  of  the  gutta-percha  tube, 
into  the  drains,  whereby  it  is  conveyed  by  the 
street  sewers  to  the  Seine  at  a distance  frooi 
Paris.  Every  two  days  this  chamber  is  visited 
by  the  servants  of  the  company, — undertakera 
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’ )r  rather  contraotora  for  this  ayatem  of  drainage. 

I Che  cylinderj  disoonneoted  from  the  pipe 
iilesoecding  from  abo7e  and  the  gutta-percha 
I'lUbe  before  mentioned,  is  carried  o£E  on  the 
luhonldera  of  two  men;  another  empty  cylinder 
;sput  in  ita  place.  Suoh  o.  fosse  ia  simply  a clean 
[empty  cellar,  containing  in  one  corner  the  rough 
l, machine  which  we  have  described.  The  different 
ihoases  above,  by  no  means  large  or  extrava- 
Igantly  decorated,  are  likely  to  let,  the  first 
i Boor  at  7001.  a year ; the  second,  perhaps,  at 
13001.  a- year.  Houses  of  auoh  a rent  include,  of 
I course,  all  cellars,  servants’ rooms  in  the  roof, 
letables  and  coaoh-bouses,  as  well  as  much  furni- 
tare,  which  ia  regarded  in  the  light  of  fixtures. 
'Nevertheless,  few  Londoners  appreciate  the 
I advantages  of  living  in  the  heart  of  a great  and  an 
lagreeable  capital  sufficiently  to  pay  an  equal 
•sum  for  the  mere  horizontal  slice  of  a large  and 
an  elegantly-finished  block  of  houses, 
i We  will  not  weary  oar  readers  with  farther 
■idesoriptioa  of  buildings  in  course  of  erection ; 
iiBomeof  them  are  let  before  they  are  completed, 
>and  the  new  honses  in  the  renovated  neigh- 
ibonrhoods  are  eagerly  sought.  Yet  only  a few 
9arobiteots  in  Paris  are  busy,  M.  Duo,  whom  we 
rsaw  engrossed  with  his  drawings,  and  alone  in 
Fhis  private  office  above  the  Cour  de  Cassation. 

I contents  himself  with  the  oompletlon  of  one  build- 
ung,  the  labour  of  many  years,  and  a master- pieoe. 

I The  portico  of  the  Palais  de  Justioe,  the  reaily 
ibeautifal  portion  of  the  exterior,  is  now  finished. 

I Its  broad  flight  of  steps  complete  one  side  of  an 
i-open  space  only  lately  cleared,  and  soon  to 
; extend  to  the  Pont  Neuf, — the  bridge  conneotiog 
the  island  upon  which  the  Palais  stands  with 
> the  banks  of  the  Seine  on  either  side.  The 
works  executed  since  the  war,  both  at  the  Palais 
land  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  forming  as  they  do 
tone  bnilding,  are  varied  and  important.  The 
: portions  burnt  during  the  Commune  have  been 
'restored  or  rebuilt.  These  burnt  portions  were 
I the  Grand  Salle  des  Pas  Perdue,  fronting  the 
Boulevard  St.  Michel,  and  ooastruoted  originally 
by  Jacques  de  Brosse ; the  two  Salles  d' Assises, 
erected  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Empire, 
by  M.  Duo  himself;  nearly  the  whole  interior  of 
the  main  building  facing  the  Boulevard  St. 
Miohel,  and  extending  almost  to  the  Sainte 
Chapelle ; and  a part  of  the  Chambre  de  Police 
Correotionnelle.  Since  the  fire  the  Galerie  de 
I St.  Louis,  the  Galerie  des  Avocats,  the  two  towers 
I and  the  roof  facing  the  quay  have  been  rebnilt. 

] A statue  of  St.  Louis,  the  work  of  M.  Guillaume, 

! Director  of  the  fioole  des  Beaux  Arte,  and  a 
I member  of  the  Institute  of  Prance,  is  in  course 
! of  completion  within  the  walls.  Every,  even  the 
I meanest,  object  within  and  without  this  building 
I has  been  designed  expressly  for  the  position  in 
I whiob  it  is  placed.  A certain  sum  of  money  is 
I annually  devoted  to  the  purpose;  a special 
: staff  directs  the  woiks.  The  technioal  Offices, 

I both  of  the  State  and  of  the  City,  are  concerned 
' therein.  The  Cour  de  Cassation  belongs  to  the 
' State,  and  M.  Duo  is  the  sole  architect ; the 
Palais  de  Justioe  belongs  to  the  City,  and  M.  Duo 
! and  M.  Danmet  are  the  joint  arohitects.  In 
! Paris  at  the  present  moment  the  Ministry  of 
; Public  Works  ia  occupied  principally  with  engi. 
neers’  speoiallties,  each  as  roads  and  bridges  ; 
the  MioisCrry  of  the  Pine  Arts  has  been  abolished, 
and  its  business  confided  to  the  Director  of  Civil 
Buildings. 

Across  the  river  the  n6tel  de  Ville  shows 
hardly  anyihing  except  a huge  scaffoldiog  of 
timber  such  as  is  rarely  seen  out  of  Prance. 
Along  the  quays  fewer  people  crowd  and  idle 
than  were  often  seen  ten  years  ago.  Tramways 
traverse  streets  and  boulevards  heretofore  free  of 
fiuoh  so-calledenoumbranoes.  Tbeitinerant  vendor 
of  dangerous  acquisitions,  like  opera-glasses  and 
real  English  cutlery,  has  gone  with  many  better 
men.  There  are  doubtless  a host  of  poor,  over- 
worked, people  in  Paris,  many  who  often  want 
bread,  or  wine,  or  clothing ; but  no  one  begs  ! 
Search  the  town  through,  and  yon  shall  find  no 
pauperism  so  despicably  mean  and  low  as  that 
whioh  hourly  shooks  the  sight  of  even  old  Lon- 
doners. Yet  in  the  course  of  nearly  a hundred 
years  this  ungovernable  nation  has  endured 
disasters  than  whiob  those  of  no  other  European 
people  can  be  compared.  Prosperity,  however, 
is  oonspioueus  in  the  Capital,  independence  is 
obtrusive  in  the  provinces.  So  rich  are  the 
French  individually,  that  France  will  offer  a 
hnge  present  to  the  sister  and  elder  Eepublio  of 
the  West.  A more  than  colossal  statue  of 
“Liberty,”  to  be  executed  in  copper,  is  even 
now  commenced,  and  it  is  to  be  conveyed  to 
New  York.  We  saw  the  model  of  an  arm  in 
course  of  preparation  beneath  a lofty  roof  in  the 


workshops  of  the  well-known  plumbers  by  whom 
most  of  the  beaten  lead  and  copper  work  of  the 
Opera-house  and  other  new  buildings  has  been 
executed.  Whence  comes  this  prosperity?  France 
torn  by  recent  civil  commotion,  with  the  Capital 
only  six  years  ago  enveloped  in  flames  of  petro- 
leum, with  the  interest  of  a heavy  war  indemnity 
to  pay,  with  no  settled  mode  of  Government, — 
Franoe  bereft  alike  of  a landed  aristocracy,  and 
an  organised  system  of  poor  relief, — without 
peers  and  without  paupers, — Franoe  looks  on 
calmly  and  approvingly,  while  Paris  continues 
to  rebuild  itself.  In  the  meantime  a great  part 
of  Northumberland-avenue  is  still  in  the  market ; 
not  a house-front  there  ia  yet  above  the  level  of 
the  soil ; and  the  new  streets  of  whioh  so  much 
has  been  lately  said  and  whioh  are  to  form  the 
long-talked-of  oommunioalions  between  Charing- 
orosa  and  Oxford-etreet,  between  the  Strand  and 
Regent-cirous,  have  emerged  from  the  scuffle  of 
Parliamentary  committees  a mere  shadow  of  the 
improvement  they  might  have  been, — thanks  to 
the  blind  and  ill-considered  demands  of  the  War 
Office  on  one  aide  and  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
on  the  other. 


MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE,  AND  THE 
SAFETY  OF  THE  DISTRICT  IN  WHICH 
IT  STANDS. 

Prediction,  by  way  of  preternatural  indica- 
tion of  coming  events,  is  a subject  unfit  for  dis- 
cussion in  our  columns.  But  there  is  a kind  of 
prediction  whioh  comes  within  the  range  of 
science.  The  ntteranoe  of  such  prediction  is  a 
part  of  the  duty  of  scientific  men.  With  regard 
to  the  former  class  of  prophecy,  the  same  vene- 
rable authority  whiob  anticipated  the  occurrence 
of  messages  sanctioned  by  the  seal  of  prediction, 
also  intimated  that  the  authenticity  of  that  seal 
was,  in  suoh  oases,  to  be  tested  by  the  event  of 
fulfilment.  For  the  aooompHshment  of  pro- 
pheoies  of  a preternatural  order,  therefore, 
patient  expeotation  may  be  the  oonrse  of  wisdom. 
It  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  prophecies  of 
science.  These  are  of  two  kinds.  They  are  either 
definite  and  absolute, — which  ia  the  case  when 
they  refer  to  something  entirely  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  control  or  influence,  as  in  the  case  of 
an  eclipse, — or  conditional,  when  they  refer  to 
the  possible  ooonrrenoe  of  events  whioh  may  be 
affected  by  human  effort.  Our  almanacks,  pub- 
lished  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
predicted  the  occurrenoeof  a total  eclipse  of  the 
moon  on  August  23,  which  was  to  begin  at 
So  safe  and  precise  was  the  pre 


London  whioh  fringes  St.  James’s  Park,  and 
whioh  runs  from  the  Thames,  by  the  site  of  the 
Abbey,  past  Buckingham  Palace,  and  on  throogh 
mnoh  of  the  costly  area  of  Belgravia,  the  natural 
level  of  the  ground  is  so  liCrtle  above  that  of  the 
high  tide,  that  diffioulties  as  to  draining  arc  as 
old  as  any  idea  of  artificial  draining  itself  can  be. 
We  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the 
intolerable  state  of  the  vicinity,  for  example,  of 
Duke-street,  years  ago.  How  far  the  works  of 
the  metropolitan  drainage  have  improved  this 
state  of  affairs,  is  a question  whioh  each  owner 
or  resident  is  called  upon,  under  the  moat  serious 
rkk,  to  ascertain  for  himself.  What  is  certain  ia 
that  the  greater  part  of  this  district  is  composed  of 
the  alluvial  deposits  brought  down  in  the  course 
of  time  by  the  river.  These  deposits  have  not 
been  raised,  by  the  natural  process  of  formation, 
above  the  range  of  high-water,  or,  at  all  events, 
of  flood,  level.  They  are  for  the  most  part  more 
or  less  permeable.  Where  they  consist  of  sand 
and  gravel  they  are  usually  thoroughly  per- 
meable. They  are  thus  likely  to  be  saturated 
with  the  remains  of  the  sewage  of  oentnries. 
With  the  erection  of  houses  and  the  exoavation 
of  foundations,  usually  coincides  the  rising  of 
streets, — that  is  to  say,  of  the  apparent,  not  of 
the  actual,  level  of  the  district.  The  rise  thus 
occasioned  may  be  taken,  from  measurements 
made  in  London,  as  well  as  in  many  ancient 
cities,  at  something  like  1 ft.  per  century.  The 
effect  of  this  rise,  in  the  case  to  whioh  we  are 
referring,  is  to  disguise  the  actual  level  of  the 
ground  on  whioh  houses  stand.  We  have  to  deal 
with  an  anoient  area  of  made  and  pervious  soil, 
in  which,  from  the  time  when  building  first  com- 
menced npon  it,  cesspools  were  formed  and 
covered  in,  drains  were  made,  neglected,  half  or 
altogether  closed,  out  off,  and  dealt  with  in  every 
way  that  ignorance,  caprice,  or  penutiouaness 
could  suggest.  If  such  a blessing  in  disguise 
as  the  Great  Fire  of  1666  had  swept  over  this 
courtly  district,  there  might  h9ve  been  some 
general  order  taken  for  the  drainage  of  the  sub- 
soil, As  it  is,  there  is  but  too  muoh  reason  to 
fear  the  condition  ia  generally  bad.  The  main 
fact  of  the  level  on  whioh  the  houses  were  built 
has  complicated  the  difficulty.  The  recent  report 
only  confirms  Buspicions,  and  more  than  suspi- 
cions, that  we  have  been  led  to  entertain,  as  to 
more  than  one  locality  within  the  area  in  question. 
In  one  instance,  where  an  offensive  smell  was 
perceived  in  a house  belonging  to  a man  high  in 
official  life,  representation  was  made  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  They  made  some 
examination  of  their  oivn  drains  in  the  vicinity, 
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diction  that  no  one  has  oared  to  call  public  atten- : and  replied  that  they  wore  m perfect  order,  it 

tion  to’the  fact  of  its  exact  fulfilment.  But  when  iis  matter  for  very  seriona  inquiry  how  far  the 
the  Builder  asks  (as  it  did  on  the  18th  of  Angaat  aetnal  system  of  metropolitan  drainage  is  oalen. 
last,  to  say  nothing  of  ooantless  times  before),—  ; lated  to  supply  the  pnblio  neeesBitieB  of  the  im. 

“How  many  of  our  palaces,  mansions,  poblio ' portant  part  of  Loudon  which  lies  under  the 

offices  are  still  maintained  as  the  seed-beds  of  conditions  we  have  described, 
preventible  disease?”  and  when  it  adds,  “We'  The  inquiry,  in  fact,  is  twofold.  It  must  be 
very  much  fear  that  we  shall  have  more  and  made  within  as  well  as  without.  No  publio  body 
more  royal,  noble,  and  even  medical  victims  to  can  undertake  the  first  duty,— at  least,  none  as 
typhoid  infection,  unless  the  profession  some-  at  present  constituted.  In  the  case  of  Marl- 
what  chancre  their  hand  in  this  matter,”  we  have  borough  House,  we  are  told  of  many  “ingemoua 
a good  case  of  the  second  order  of  prediction,  devices  and  reotifioations  of  obvious  evils, 
We  have  anticipations  of  what  was  likely  to  be  whioh  appear  not  to  have  gone  to  the  root  of 
discovered,  founded,  as  is  now  apparent,  on  snre  ' the  matter.  That  the  War  Office  is  m a like 
data  • and  we  have  anticipations  of  what  was  ^ plight  we  suppose  there  can  be  no  question.  It 
likely  to  occur,  unless  prevented  by  certain  j is  evident  that  the  same  kind  of  thorough 
measures  whioh  wealsoindioated,  whiohbavealso  investigation  which  ia  now  in  course  at  Marl- 
been  verified  in  the  case  of  Mies  Knollys,  and  in  | borough  House  must  be  extended  to  the  district, 
the  more  fatal  attacks  on  other  members  of  the  ; if  it  is  to  be  converted  from  a seed-bed  of  danger, 
royal  household.  i owner  or  resident  has  a part  of  this  onus 

No  language  can  be  muoh  stronger  than  that  | thrown  on  himself.  A proper  investigation,  by 
in  whi  h the  Lancet  describes  the  result  of  suoh  j a competent  person,  should  be  a matter  of  con- 
an  investigation  of  the  basement  and  subsoil  of  I science  in  each  case.  It  is  in  defianoe  of  warn- 
Marlborough  House  as  was  advised  in  onr  | ing,  of  risk  of  life,  and  of  common  sense,  that 
columns,  as  plainly  as  could  well  be  done.  The  such  an  investigation  will  be  omitted  by  any 
sanitary  oonditions  under  whioh  the  Prince  of ! householders  to  whom  these  warnings  apply. 
Wales  and  his  family  have  been  living  “ wonld  j As  to  the  public  part  of  the  matter,  moreover, 
be  impel  fectly  paralleled  had  Marlborough  House  i we  shall  be  glad  to  have  some  re-assurance.  ihe 
been  built  over  a Northern  midden. stead.”  Very  haapment  of  Marlborouch  House  stands  at  a 
imperfeotly,  in  truth,  as  appears  from  the 
sequence  of  the  article.  -r ‘i-- 


The  condition  of  the 
basement  of  Marlborough  House  is  the  condi- 
tion, probably,”  adds  our  contemporary,  “ of 
most  ancient  mansions  in  London.”  The  evil  in 
this  case  ia  said  to  be  traceable  back  to  the  con. 
dition  of  the  anoient  Friary,  which  oocnpied  the 
site  of  Marlborough  House  when  it  was  granted 
by  Queen  Anne  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in 
1709.  Bub  let  no  one  take  comlort  from  the 
reflection  that  no  monks  were  their  own  pre. 
decesBors.  Hostile  as  the  monastio  orders 
usually  are  to  the  application  of  water  in  any 
abundance,  their  abodes  were  by  no  means  more 
neglected  than  those  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
commonalty  of  their  day.  All  along  that  part  of 


basement  of  Marlborough  House  stands 
level,  the  Lancet  says,  “ which  makes  its  outlet 
into  the  existing  system  of  metropolitan  sewers 
a work  of  considerable  difficulty.”  We  aboold 
like  to  have  this  aentenoe  put  into  plain  EugUsb. 
We  should  like  to  know  the  level  of  the  sewers 
in  Pall-mall,  Spring-gardens,  Duke-street,  and 
similarly-situated  parts  of  the  West  End,  as 
referred  to  Trinity  high-water  mark,  as  well  as 
their  depth  below  the  level  of  the  streets.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible that  the  works  on  whioh  the  residents,  in 
these  expensive  localities,  have  been  taught  to 
rely  as  their  sanitary  safeguard,  may  have  been 
so  oonstruoted  as  to  accommodate  the  modern 
closet  drainage  fairly,  and  yet  to  leave  untouched 
the  anoient  sewage  percolation  and  neglected 
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drainage  of  preceding  generatiooB.  We  by  di 
means  etate  that  sncb  is  the  case.  Bat  ii 
very  much  looks  as  if  it  were.  The  public  have 
a right  to  the  fullest  assaraoce  on  the  enbjeot 
We  trust  that  soch  aeenrance  will  be  forthcoming 
from  the  cffioials  of  the  Board  of  Works 
What  the  public  have  a right  to  know  is,  not  a 
general  assurance  that  all  is  right,  and  that 
everything  has  been  properly  attended  to,  but 
such  detailed  information  as  may  allow  everj 
honsebolder,  or  at  least  the  professional  man 
■whom  he  consults,  to  know  distinctly  and  de. 
finitely  how  far  the  area  on  which  his  honsf 
stands  is,  or  is  not,  efficiently  drained  by  the 
existing  system  of  works.  For  this  end  it  is 
necessary  that  a full  aud  minute  plan,  showing 
accnrate  levels,  should  be  readily  and  gratui- 
tously accessible  to  each  householder.  The  pains 
that  some  foreign  authorities, — as,  for  example, 
the  Italian  Government, — are  now  taking  in  order 
to  furnish  individual  proprietors  with  hypso- 
metrical  data,  might  be  very  well  imitated  in 
this  country.  We  have  urged,  and  we  do  urge, 
every  man  who  is  not  folly  advised  as  to  the 
salubriby  of  his  house,  to  take  the  proptr  steps 
without  delay.  Bub  it  is  obvious  that  the  full 
and  ready  ooncuTenoe  of  the  drainage  authorities 
is  necessary  to  that  end.  The  owner,  or  his  sur- 
veyor, may  ascertain  the  facts  as  to  bis  own 
area  of  land.  He  may,  if  he  is  in  doubt,  even 
sink  atrial  boring,  or  take  any  proper  measures 
to  asoertain  whab  is  really  under  his  feet.  But 
this  is  useless  unless  he  is  at  the  same  time  pub 
in  possession  of  the  further  information  which 
we  point  out  as  necessary.  Suppose,  for  example, 
it  were  as  erta  ned  in  any  house  that  at  2 ft., 
3 ft.,  or  4 ft.  below  the  floor  of  the  kitchen  the 
soil  was  saturated  with  damp.  Suppose  there 
were  8 ft.  or  9 ft.  of  wet,  semi.pervious  soil,  and 
then  blue  clay.  The  question  would  arise  how 
to  deal  with  this  state  of  things,  A permanent 
premium,  if  not  to  typhoid  fever,  certainly  to 
phthisis,  and  those  disorders  of  the  respiratory 
system  which  are  so  generally  aggravated  by 
residence  in  London,  especially  in  autumn  and 
spring,  is  offered  by  leaving  matters  alone.  But 
the  question  both  of  efficiency  aud  of  cost  will 
be  insoluble  without  the  exact  knowledge  of  the 
relation  between  the  spot  in  question  and  the 
system  of  urban  drainage.  Nor  is  it  a question 
of  one  or  two  levels  alone.  The  actual  level  of 
the  main  sewer  in  the  street  by  such  a house  as 
we  have  intimated  may  bo  given.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  communication  with  that  sewer  is  another 
matter.  As  a rnle,  a main  sewer  should  not  be 
looked  to  as  affording  a local  drainage  of  subsoil 
to  its  own  level.  If  house-drains  and  percolation 
from  the  soil  are  allowed  ready  entrance  into  a 
main  sewer,  sewage  poison  can  make  its  way 
back  into  the  soil  and  house.  If  there  is  no  such 
ready  communication,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
mere  knowledge  of  the  level  at  which  the  sewer 
runs  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  guidance  of  the 
private  owner.  He  must  know  distinctly  what 
are  the  moat  available  means  for  the  drainage  : 
of  the  area  covered  by  his  own  bouse, — say  at  a I 
depth  of  3 ft.  below  the  footings  of  bis  walla,  or  I 
the  floor  of  his  basement.  If  be  does  not  know  ! 
this,  he  is  at  sea.  j 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a possibility  , 
exists  that  the  main  drainage  works  of  this  part  j 
of  London  are  not  so  constructed  as  to  aot  as 
subsoil  drains  as  well  as  carriers  of  house  drain, 
age.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  so,— in  fact,  it 
looks  very  much,  from  the  report  we  have  cited, 
as  if  no  one  was  at  the  moment  in  a position  to 
reply  to  the  question.  Bat  it  may  turn  out  that 
subsidiary  works  are  required  for  the  thorough 
sanitatioD  of  this  low-lyiug  and  important  dis- 
trict. This  much,  however,  is  indiepuiable.  It 
oonoerns  us  all  very  deeply  that  the  truth  of  the 
matter  should  be  publicly  known.  We'oannot 
believe  that  the  Board  of  Woika  will  hesftate  to 
place  full  details  of  the  levels  at  which  they 
receive  either  sewage  or  soil-draioage  at  any 
portion  of  their  system.  If  it  proves  that  some- 
thing  has  yet  to  be  added  to  thej^xistiug  method 
of  discharge,  it  is  not  by  keeping  that  fact  in  the 
dark  that  any  credit  or  advantage  will  be  gained. 
It  is  possible  that  the  information  which  we  point 
out  as  necessary  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  each 
separate  proprie  or  may  be  easily  forthcoming. 
It  is  possible  that  some  study  and  investigation 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  draw  up  the 
requisite  plan.  At  all  events  the  public  must 
have  the  facts  before  them.  Without  these  facts 
proprietors  may  be  put  to  great  expense,  and  yet 
secure  no  satisfactory  resales.  When  the  Lancet 
speaks  of  the  great  difficulty  of  now  draining 
Marlborough  House, 'it  seems  to  iutimate  some, 
thing  like  the  block  which  we  suggest.  ' 


Our  readers  may  remember  that  some  time 
ago  we  referred  to  the  drainage  of  a town  in 
which  the  phthisis  rate  fell  to  almost  nil  while 
the  sewerage  works  were  in  progress,  and  rose 
a ain  nearly  to  its  normal  rate  of  intensity  when 
these  works  were  completed.  The  causes  were 
clear — phthisis  depends  on  wet  subsoil.  Drain 
the  subsoil  and  phthisis  disappears.  In  the  case 
in  question  the  excavation  for  the  main  sewers 
‘•ffectually  bled  and  drained  the  subsoil.  The 
own  grew  healthy — as  to  this  source  of  disease. 
When  the  main  culverts  were  finished,  and  the 
excavation  filled  op,  the  bleeding  of  the  subsoil 
ceased.  The  water  rose  with  rain  till  it  reached 
its  former  natural  height.  The  death-rate  rose 
with  the  water. 

We  do  not  very  well  see  how  to  avoid  the  con- 
elusion  that  a somewhat  similar  state  of  affairs 
must  exist  in  tho  part  of  London  to  which  we 
call  attention.  lu  fact,  where  the  soil  is  per- 
meable,  or  semi. permeable,  elements  of  mischief 
must  exist  unless  there  be  a disiioct  provision  for 
subsoil  drainage,  independent  of  the  main  run 
of  the  sewers,  and  falling  into  the  sewerage 
system  at  proper  points.  And  we  confess  to 
considerable  doubt  whether  this  necessary 
drainage  can  be  thoroughly  cfFecled  in  this  case 
without  special  pumping.  We  desire  to  make 
the  matter  perfectly  clear.  We  do  not  offer 
evidence  on  the  subj’ct,  but  we  say  that  there 
is  ample  evidence, — Marlborough  House,  to  wit, 
— to  justify  us  in  putting  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  the  question,  What  is  the  pro- 
vision  made  for  any  old  sewage  or  subsoil 
drainage  in  Westminster  ? No  one  can  rejoice 
more  than  we  shall  do  if  the  reply  is  in  all 
respects  satisfactory.  No  one,  that  is  to  say, 
unless  it  be  the  architect  or  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  sanitation  of  Marlborough  House,  when 
be  is  assured  that  the  difficulties  as  to  drainage 
anticipated  there  are  imaginary. 

Bub  iu  the  absence  of  any  such  assurance  the 
question  will  become  a very  serious  one  for  all 
locally  interested.  Nor  for  them  alone.  It  is 
not  the  relatives  of  the  public  officers, — generally 
picked  men, — the  very  men  whose  services  are 
of  the  most  value  to  the  country, — alone,  who 
ai-e  concerned  with  the  sanitation  of  the  War 
Office.  It  is  not  even  the  highest  family  in  the 
country  that  is  alone  concerned  in  the  sanitation 
of  Marlborough  House.  The  nation  has  a deep 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  will  have  a voice,  and 
a loud  one  too,  in  its  settlement.  The  subject  is 
now  fairly  brought  before  the  public.  From 
knowledge  of  the  great  danger  up  to  the  present 
time  incurred  by  residence  in  Marlborough 
Honse,  the  Lancet  speaks  of  the  serious  diffi- 
onlties  of  effeotually  draining  the  area  on  which 
the  palace  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  stands.  We 
give  professional  reasons  for  fearing  that  a 
similar  difficnlty  may  spread  over  an  important 
area  of  the  capita),  and  we  call  on  the  authorities  ; 
who  have  been  so  liberally  provided  with  public  ' 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  draining  this,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  London,  to  set  the  public  mind  at 
rest  on  this  subject.  If  the  drainage  is  properly  ' 
planned,  the  fear  as  to  difficulties  should  be 
shown  to  be  vain.  If  this  essential  part  of  the 
matter  has  net  yet  been  fully  looked  at  in  the  ' 
face,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing  sc.  Ibis' 
nob  a matter  of  blame  or  recrimination, — it  is  a 
matter  of  life  or  death,  or  at  least  it  is  a matter 
of  giving  accessible  and  ample  information  to’ 
those  on  whose  exertions  the  health  or  sickness  of 
the  inhabitants  of  all  that  part  of  London  which 
presents  such  conditions  as  those  now  known  to 
apply  to  the  site  of  Marlborough  House,  must  in 
great  measuie  depend  for  their  efficiency. 


THE  VALUE  OF  WORKS  OF  ART  IN 


MEDfiEVAL  ITALY. 


Bromley  Art  and  Science  Classes. — The 
annual  meeting  of  these  classes  was  held  at  tho 
Town  Hall,  Bromley,  on  the  loth  ulb.,  when  prizes  ■ 
to  the  students,  who  had  attended  last  year’s  ! 
classes,  and  had  successfully  passed  the  examina- 
tion, were  distributed  by  Miss  Norman.  Mr.  | 
Charles  L.  Norman  presided,  being  supported  on  ^ 
the  platform  by  Dr.  Farr,  Rev.  A.  G.  Uellicar,  Mr.  ' 
J.  ScruttoD,  Mr.  T.  Davis,  and  other  gentlemen; 
interested  in  the  movement.  The  chairman 
having  addressed  the  meeting,  Dr.  Farr  moved 
the  adoption  of  tho  report.  Mr.  J.  B.  Brown 
having  seconded  the  motion,  it  was  put  and 
unanimously  carried.  Miss  Norman  then  pre- 
sented the  prizes  and  certificates  to  those  students 
who  had  successfully  passed  the  examinations, 
and  whose  names  were  published  in  the  Bromley 
Record,  on  September  Ist.  Mr.  Davis  basing 
announced  the  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  ses- 
sioD,  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith  followed  with  a speech 
on  the  benefits  conferred  by  mental  culture. 


The  difficulty  which  many  persons  feel  when 
reading  history  of  bringing  clearly  and  vividly 
before  their  mind  the  actual  political  life  and 
reality  of  the  pisb  is  equally  strong  when  the 
portion  of  history  under  study  relates  to  art.  Of 
the  hundreds  who  annually  visit  our  National 
Gallery,  the  Louvre,  or  any  of  the  other  great 
galleries  of  Europe,  but  few  picture  to  thom^^ 
selves  the  place  which  those  works  upon  which 
they  gaze  held  in  the  estimation  of  their  auoe^ 
tors.  We  understand  in  this  age  of  riches  the^ 
sort  of  desire  which  exists  in  rich  patrons  of  art 
to  be  the  possessor  of  some  masterpiece  of  Turner 
or  Correggio,  but  we  can  scarcely  imagine  the 
same  strong  wish  among  the  half-civilised  soldiers 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Again,  the  painters  of  the 
past  are  too  much  regarded  as  men  who  worked 
actuated  by  religious  zeal  or  for  the  sake  of  their  j 
art  alone,  and  we  forget — even  if  we  ever  took  I 
the  trouble  to  ascertain — the  motives  which 
caused  so  many  fine  collections  of  works  of  art 
to  be  gathered  together  by  those  who  were 
neither  the  heads  of  religious  houses  nor,  broadly 
speaking,  highly-civilised  men.  Of  coarse,  the 
larger  part  of  Mediseval  art  may  possibly  be  con- 
sidered as  either  devotional  or  hist  jrical,  espe- 
oially,  so  to  speak,  personally  historical  j but 
there  was  still  a large  amount  of  work  done  for 
persons  who  desired  to  have  beautiful  pioture9| 
as  aueb,  and  to  possess  lifelike  portraits,  it  is  ' 
true,  but  at  the  same  time  fine  specimens  of  the! 
painter’s  art.  But  this  was  far  more  the  case  in! 
Italy  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  I 
Duless,  however,  we  can  to  some  extent 
realise  the  high  value  thus  set  upon  art  in 
Medimval  Italy,  not  only  in  a pecuniary  sensed 
but  for  its  own  sake,  we  certainly  full  to  grasp 
one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of 
art  and  of  Italy.  The  life  of  Titian  especially 
affords  many  examples  of  this  value,  and  any  one 
who  follows  the  career  of  the  great  Venetian 
painter  with  any  care,  will  find  iu  it  striking 
instances  of  this  characteristic  of  Medimval 
Italy.  From  the  subject  of  the  Magdalen 
alone  Titian  boasted  that  he  bad  in  the  course 
of  his  life  made  upwards  of  2,000  scudi. 
In  1531  Federico  Gonzaga,  Marquess  of 
Mantua,  wrote  to  Titian,  requesting  him  to 
paint  him  a Magdalen,  “ as  beautiful  but  as 
tearful  as  possible,”  which  was  intended  as  a 
present  to  Davalos  del  Vasto,  who  was  iu  high 
favour  at  that  time  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
The  actual  price  paid  for  this  picture  is  not 
known,  but  is  cited  here  as  a striking  instance  of 
the  manner  in  which  good  woiks  of  art  were  sought  - 
after  in  those  days.  For  this  was  not  a picture  to  | 
be  placed  over  some  high  altar  in  some  great 
church,  but  was  a work  of  art  to  be  presented  to 
the  favourite  of  a great  monarch  and  a great 
soldier,  simply  and  solely  for  the  sake  of  its 
intrinsic  merits,  and  of  the  artistic  value  which 
would  be  set  upon  it  by  its  possessor,  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that  its  giver  hoped  for 
some  substantial  political  favour  in  return. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  the  somewhat 
base  nses  to  which  high  art  was  put  in  thosel 
days,  when  Italy  presented  so  singular  a piolurol 
of  love  of  art,  combined  with  nearly  all  the  moral 
qualities  to  which  true  art  is  antagonistic. 
Ihua  Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  bis  egotistical  and 
aniDsiog  autobiography,  yet  moat  life  - like 
picture  [of  an  artist’s  life  in  the  Middle  .Ages, 
tells  us  with  complacent  self-satisfaction  how, 
when  one  Federigo  Ginori  died,  for  whom  be  had 
modelled  a medallion  of  Atalanta,  this  same 
work  came  into  the  possession  of  a certain  Luigi 
AUmanni,  who  shortly  after  presented  it  to 
Francis  I,,  king  of  France  (Vita  di  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  libro  i.,  xliv.).  The  sovereign  was  so 
pleased  with  it  that  be  desired  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  artist  himself.  And  this  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  works  of  art  in 
that  period  of  European  history.  For  Francis  I. 
was  not  by  any  means  a lover  of  art  for  art’s  sake. 
He  was  a vain-glorioua  young  man,  who  desired 
to  do  everything  in  what  in  these  days  would 
be  termed  ‘ the  best  style":  yet,  not  only 
was  a medallion  modelled  from  an  antique  sub- 
ject considered  a gift  worthy  of  a proud  and 
poweiful  king,  but  that  monarch  (allowing  for 
Cellini’s  ideas  of  his  own  self-importance)  was 
clearly  pleased  with  the  Italian  present.  The 
influence  undoubtedly  came  from  Italy,  and  this 
may  be  considered  rather  as  an  instance  of  the 
value  of  works  of  art  in  Italy  than  in  France, 
for  Italy,  so  to  speak,  set  the  fashion. 

To  take  another  example  ; in  1532,  Charles  V. 
again  entered  Italy,  accompanied  among  others 
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Dy  hia  favourite  secretary  Covos,  oommauder  of 
I )aatil0,  to  whom  the  management  of  Italian 
|,.ffairs  was  iutruated.  This  person  had  a taste 
i or  art,  and  oonsequently,  through  art  it  was 
round  easist  to  reach  his  ear  and  obtain  his 
rnfluenoe.  Farrante  Gonzaga,  brother  of  the 
c)nke  of  Milan,  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  him. 
elf  with  this  powerful  official  by  the  promise  of 
|r,  picture  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo.  Ou  the 
rather  hand,  Alfonso  of  Ferrara  set  Titian  to 
Ivork  to  produce  a picture  which  should  at  once 
Ivin  Covos  over  to  his  side.  In  this  way  Titian 
Ind  the  great  masters  of  the  Italian  schools 
i’reated  works  which  have  charmed  posterity, 
lUt  which  were  produced  at  the  order  of  some 

Ibxorious  Italian  prince,  who,  unable  often  to 
ibtain  his  ends  by  open  measures  of  diplomacy, 
vould  seek  to  make  his  object  attainable  by 
iothing  more  or  less  than  artistic  bribery.  It 
^3  a singular  instance  of  the  rottenness  of  social 
• ife  when  those  arts,  which  should  be  employed 
or  the  noblest  ends,  become  the  instruments  of 
ilioit  political  negotiation. 

i When  Maximilian  Stamps,  the  agent  of  Sforza, 
buke  of  Milan,  distributed  his  most  substantial 
avours  to  Aretino,  the  friend  of  Titian,  and  a 
biotable  intriguer  and  literary  man,  he  received 
[i  gem  out  by  Luigi  Aniohini  and  a “ Boy  Bap. 
list,”  by  Titian.  To  such  base  uses  may  the 
lioblest  works  be  put.  But  we  may  refer  again 
lo  the  actual  pecuniary  value  set  upon  pictures 
in  those  days,  though  their  social  value  is  possibly 
he  best  test  of  their  actual  worth  iu  Mediaeval 
'Italy.  When  Ercole  TI.  succeeded  his  father  as 
[•Duke  of  Ferrara,  in  1535,  he  at  once  sent  Titian 
'tfby  ducats*  as  an  earnest  that  he  desired  him  to 
Continue  a certain  portrait  of  his  father,  Alfonso, 
[Whilst  for  the  actual  picture  itself  wheu  com- 
pleted the  painter  received  200  soudi.  The  value 
■W  on  art  is  further  exemplified  by  the  way  in 
Ivhich  what  was  known  as  a broker’s  patent  in 
he  Fondaoo  de’  Tedeschi  was  granted  to  one  or 
pore  great  painters  in  Venice.  It  was  a valuable 
ight,  producing  some  hundred  ducats  a year, 
s well  as  exempting  the  holder  from  certain 
axes,  but  requiring  in  return  a portrait  at  rare 
ibtervals  of  some  great  Venetian  citizen. 

J But  the  importance  of  all  these  facts  in  regard 
^ the  point  upon  which  these  remarks  are  made 
U that  they  show  that  the  Government  of  Venice 
iiad  in  fact  a State  painter,  thus  clearly  pointing 
lo  the  importance  which  was  attached  to  the  art 
if  paintiug,  and  consequently  to  its  results.  Not 
ndeed  that  this  general  retaining  fee  was  the 
ftnly  way  in  which  Venice  showed  her  opinion 
,'f  the  work  of  art,  for  the  Government  was  oon. 
tinually  giving  commissions  to  Titian  and  those 
vho  preceded  and  succeeded  him,  for  various 
naintings  for  the  Hall  of  Great  Council  and  the 
oublio  buildings  of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic. 

I Again,  the  estimation  in  which  a painter’s 
(ervices  are  held,  which  serves  as  a sign  of  the 
ralue  attached  to  his  productions,  is  further 
ixemplified  by  the  desire  shown  in  1547  by  those 
iwo  heads  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil 
rvorld,  Pope  Paul  III.  and  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many,  to  obtain  the  services  of  Titian.  The  former 
Dromised  Titian  the  seal  of  the  Papsl  Bulla, 
Btely  held  by  Sebastian  Luciani,  who  is  gene, 
ally  known  from  his  office  as  Dal  Piombo,  a post 
ivhioh  gave  its  holder  an  official  position  at  Borne. 
|n  addition  he  was  promised  a lucrative  benefice. 
)□ 'he  other  hand,  the  Kaiser  sent  the  painter 
arge  sums  of  gold,  a rioh  outfit,  and  a promise 
hat  he  would  defray  his  expenses  to  the  German 
[Jourt  in  the  ancient  city  of  Augsburg.  The 
general  reputation  and  the  riches  to  be  gained 
irom  being  attached  to  the  German  Court  proved 
he  most  attractive  to  the  renowned  painter,  and 
he  Emperor  proved  more  persuasive  than  the 
;*ope.  But  the  moral,  so  to  speak,  of  all  this 
luriouB  rivalry  for  the  services  of  a great 
iiaiuter,  as  keen  in  its  way  as  that  for  territory 
.r  power,  is  certainly  to  show  plainly  the  high 
istimation  in  which  the  productions  of  the 
jainter  whose  services  were  desired  by  the  chief 
lersonages  of  the  day  were  held. 

Bub  what  we  chiefly  wish  to  make  clear  to  our 
eaders  by  these  examples  is  the  aocual  sterling 
'alue  of  a fine  work  of  art  in  Medieval  Italy. 
5o  far  from  the  present  being  the  only  time 
vhen  a picture  has  a high  general  value,  those 
'ery  masterpieces  of  great  painters,  some  of 
vhich  still  exist,  whilst  others  are  now  destroyed 
)y  time  or  war,  far  from  having  recently  become, 
o to  speak,  marketable,  did,  in  their  first  days, 
)09sess  not  only  a worth  which  would  obtain  for 
heir  possessor  large  sums  of  money,  but  had 

* The  gold  ducat  of  Venice  waa  wortli  iu  modern  times 
rom  69.  to  Sa.,  but  it  waa,  of  course,  far  more  valuable 
Q the  Wddle  Ages. 


actually  a value  which  they  now  lack.  They 
were  things  so  precious  that  they  could  change 
a statesman  from  a foe  to  a friend,  and  obtain 
from  the  monarch  or  the  minister  substantial 
political  favours. 


AECHITBCTGEA.L  MODELLING  IN 
ITS  KELATION  TO  THE  ARCHITECT,  HIS 
CLIENT,  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

While  England  may  vie  with  Continental 
countries  in  the  beauty,  grace,  and  majesty  of 
design  of  the  edifices  which  adorn  her  land,  she 
possesses  no  gallery  of  Architectural  Models  in 
which  may  be  collected  the  gems  of  British 
architecture,  affording  an  interesting  study  to 
the  student,  general  public,  and  foreign  visitor. 

When  it  is  fully  considered  that  there  is  as 
much  real  hard  thought  expended  in  the  concep- 
tion of  a design,  as  there  is  in  the  composition 
of  a picture,  or  piece  of  music,  or  iu  the  lines 
and  construction  of  a ship,  and  that  the  artist, 
the  musician,  and  the  naval  architect  have  each 
afforded  them,  by  the  State,  galleries  in  which 
they  may  exhibit  their  talents,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered unfair  that  the  British  architect  is  left 
out  of  the  field  of  exhibition.  It  is  true  that  he 
may  exhibit  bis  skill  at  the  various  art  exhibi- 
tions which  occur  from  time  to  time  throughout 
the  country,  but  still  the  fact  remains,  the  archi- 
tect poBsessea  no  permanent  place  in  which  hia 
I designs  may  always  be  before  the  public, 
j In  order  that  the  public  may  better  under. 

J stand  drawings,  they  should  be  accompanied  by 
j a well.execQted  model  placed  in  front  of  them, 
j that  the  spectator  may  carry  his  eye  from  the 
j drawings  to  the  models,  and  thus  realise  a far 
, bettsr  impression  of  them, 
j However  artistically  plane,  elevations,  sections, 
and  perspective  drawings  may  be  made,  these, 
even  at  the  beat,  give  but  an  incomplete  idea  of 
what  a building  would  be  like  upou  erection. 
You  can  walk  round  a model,  examine  the  oon- 
tour,  the  details,  the  relative  proportion  that  the 
various  parts  of  a building  bear  to  each  other 
and  the  whole,  the  projections  and  recesses,  the 
system  of  ventilation,  method  of  carrying  off  the 
rain  water,  roof-plan,  »feo.,  which  you  cannot 
do  with  a drawing. 

Further,  when  it  is  considered  that  there  is  no 
profession  which  is  so  crippled  by  time,  space, 
money,  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  labour  and 
material  as  that  of  the  architect,  and  that  the 
architect  has  often  to  contend  in  hia  design  with 
the  crude  and  indifferent  taste  of  his  client,  and 
so  conceive  it  that  he  will  nob  interfere  with 
I snrronnding  buildings  and  neighbouring  inte- 
j rests,  one  wonld  naturally  think  that  the  State 
j would,  in  recognition  of  these  difficulties,  and  in 
[ compliment  to  the  versatile  ability  and  genius  of 
the  profession,  afford  it  a place  in  which,  under 
! proper  auspices,  might  be  collected  carefully. 

[ executed  models  illustrative  of  everything  that 
is  interesting  in  the  study  of  architecture.  Such 
an  exhibition  wonld,  apart  from  its  use  as  a 
study,  be  of  incaloulable  benefit  bo  the  nation, 
allowing  the  architect’s  client  an  abundance  of 
examples  from  which  to  choose  iiinstrative  of 
the  style  in  which  he  wonld  like  a building 
erected. 

Three  reasons  may  be  assigned  why  archi- 
tectural modelling  is  not  brought  into  greater 
requisitiou. 

First,  models  are  so  often  so  indifferently  con. 
struoted  that  they  become  more  like  carioatores 
of  an  architectural  design  than  any  faithful 
embodiment  of  it. 

Secondly,  those  who  have  given  to  it  a lifelong 
study  have  been  so  inadequtely  rewarded  that 
they  have  thrown  it  up  iu  disgust. 

Thirdly,  the  art  of  photography,  by  which  any 
number  of  perspectives  can  be  obtained,  has 
done  much  to  do  away  with  modelling;  but  even 
this  art  fails  to  give  to  an  observer  that  readi. 
ness  and  fulness  with  which  he  can  grasp  the 
design  of  a building  iu  all  its  parts  when  shown 
by  a model. 

There  is  no  reason  why  architectural  model- 
ling  should  not  assume  its  place  among  the  art. 
industries  of  the  country.  Few  pursnits  afford 
a finer  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  inventive 
faculties,  or  where  delicacy,  and  mathematioal 
and  geometrical  accuracy  of  works,  are  re- 
quired. One  may  fairly  attribute  a great  deal 
of  the  beauty  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  designs 
to  hia  being  assisted  by  models  of  his  own  con- 
struction. 

A model  can  not  be  made  too  faithful  an 
embodiment  of  an  architectural  design  ; the  more 
it  is  so,  the  more  it  becomes  a work  of  art,  and 


thus  an  object  of  national  interest,  and  when  it 
becomes  so  it  advances  the  interest  of  the 
arohiteot  and  the  value  of  the  building  of  which 
the  model  is  the  representative.  A model 
should  be  constructed  not  like  a mere  toy  to  be 
cast  on  one  side,  but  as  a work  of  art  worth 
preserving  in  the  future. 

Apart  from  any  artistic  value  architectural 
modelling  ia  of  the  greatest  practical  value  to 
the  arohiteot,  hia  client,  and  the  public.  It  ia  to 
the  arohiteot  what  the  clay  model  is  to  the 
sculptor.  It  not  only  assists  him  ia  the  con. 
oeption,  but  also  in  the  correction  of  bis  design, 
it  ia  also  a test  of  the  accuracy  of  his  draughts, 
man,  and  is  of  material  assistance  to  the 
builder.  To  the  client  it  is  of  essential  value. 
Few  clients  can  understand  plana  and  sections, 
and  perspective  drawings  are  often  made  so 
deceptive  as  to  mislead  the  client  so  that  the 
client  becomes  dissatisfied.  When  the  building 
18  erected,  he  is  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
making  extensive  alterations,  involving  an 
amount  of  expense  and  vexation  which  a care, 
fully  executed  model  would  have  avoided.  You 
can  pull  down  a model  much  cheaper  than  yon 
can  pull  down  a building,  and  a well-exconted 
model  instead  of  being  an  additional  cost,  proves 
in  the  end  a considerable  saving.  To  the  public, 
architectural  modelling  would  be  of  epeoiai 
interest.  A gallery  of  carefully  constructed 
models  would  enable  persona  to  compare  the 
relative  merits  of  various  designs,  would  create 
a national  taste  for  arohitectnre,  promote  the 
interest  of  the  profession  and  those  trades 
with  which  it  is  brought  into  immediate  con- 
nexion. Persons,  corporations,  public  com- 
panies, founders  of  charitable  institutions,  <feo., 
desirous  of  having  edifices  erected  would  get  a 
more  tangible  idea  of  the  design  they  would 
like  to  adopt  by  an  inspection  of  an  architectural 
model  gallery  than  by  any  series  of  drawings 
however  elaborately  and  carefully  executed. 

There  is  hardly  a Continental  country  whioh 
does  nob  possess  a national  gallery  of  arohi. 
teolural  models.  That  England  should  form  an 
exception  does  not  reflect  to  her  credit  in  her 
encouragement  of  the  arohitectural  profession. 

The  additional  cost  of  a building  by  having  a 
model  previously  constructed  is  trifling,  and 
that  in  ninety.nine  oases  out  of  a hundred  it 
proves  a gain  in  the  end,  cannot  but  form  a auffi- 
oieut  inducement  to  have  one  made. 

Having  pointed  out  the  value  of  architectural 
modelling  to  the  architect,  bis  client,  and  the 
public,  it  would  be  well  to  compare  the  relative 
merits  of  the  various  methods  pursued  in  their 
oonstruobioD,  and  see  which  is  best  calculated  to 
be  the  most  faithful  representation  in  miniature 
of  any  architectural  structure. 

Models  may  be  divided  according  to  the 
material  of  whioh  they  are  oonstraoted  into 
block,  sketch,  cork,  plaster,  cardboard,  and  a 
new  kind  lately  invented  whereby  the  materials 
of  which  a building  is  composed  are  illustrated 
by  the  inlaying  of  woods  of  appropriate  colours,— 
that  is,  adapting  the  colour  of  the  wood  to  the 
variona  colours  of  the  materials  of  whioh  the 
building  is  constructed,  and  inlaying  one  within 
another.  These  models  may  well  be  called 
“ inlaid,” 

BloeJc  Models  are  blocks  of  wood  with  eleva- 
tion marked  on  paper  and  placed  on  the  wood. 
They  are  used  for  roughly  representing  variona 
buildings  which  will  be  interfered  with  in  carry, 
ing  out  any  city  improvements. 

S/cetch  Models  are  constructed  on  an  exceed, 
ingly  small  scale.  The  details  are  drawn  and 
not  shown  in  relief  upon  the  various  elevations. 
These  models  are  used  wheu  an  extensive  range 
of  buildings  ia  to  be  erected,  as  for  the  new 
Government  Offices. 

Cork  Models,  from  the  porous  nature  of  the 
material  and  its  easiness  of  compression,  are 
UDBuitable  for  accurately  representing  detail,  but 
exceedingly  useful  in  representing  old  and  rustic 
buildings. 

Plaster  Models  are  very  beautiful  in  appear, 
ance,  and  admit  of  much  fineness  of  detail,  but 
the  plaster  being  pui-e  white  does  not  faithfully 
represent  a building  whioh  is  constructed  of 
materials  of  various  colours.  Plaster  models  are 
admirably  adapted  for  representing  temples, 
monuments,  coliseums,  tombs,  &o.  The  great 
objection  to  them  is  their  monotony  of  colour 
their  liability  to  chip  or  break,  and  the  neoes^ 
aity,  usually,  of  having  moulds  previously  made! 

Cardboard  Models  are  superior  to  those  alieady 
described,  inasmuch  as  they  can  by  colouring  be 
made  to  imitate  the  different  materials  employed 
m the  building,  much  fineness  of  detail  can  be 
obtained,  and  an  excellent  result  secured.  The 
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cardboard  models  of  Digbton  and  of  Salter  were 
marvels  of  geometrical  accuracy  and  beauty. 
It  was  they  who  first  brought  cardboard  model- 
ling to  very  high  perfection ; even  in  their 
models  a resort  to  moulds,  and  having  some 
parts  cut  in  wood,  was  absolutely  necessary. 

In  approaching  the  last  system  of  archi- 
tectural modelling,  viz.,  Inlaid,  by  which  the 
principal  materials  of  which  a building  is  com- 
posed are  illustrated  by  the  inlaying  of  woods 
of  appropriate  coloui’.s,  several  distinctive  fea- 
tures and  advantages  will  become  apparent. 
Any  one  unacquainted  with  woods  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  infinite  beauty  of  grain  and  variety 
of  colour  which  they  possess.  Wood  being  a 
material  easily  bent,  carved,  or  moulded,  you 
are  enabled  in  modelling  to  dispense  with 
moulds ; the  variety  of  colour  of  the  woods  used 
relieves  you  of  the  necessity  of  all  artificial 
colouring ; and  the  inlaying  of  the  woods  one 
within  another  gives  to  the  model  a more 
realistic  appearance  than  can  be  effected  by  the 
use  of  cork,  cardboard,  or  plaster,  thereby  avoid- 
ing the  roughness  of  the  first,  the  toyishness  of 
effect  so  common  to  the  second , and  the  monotony 
of  colour  so  chaiacteristic  of  the  third.  The 
inlaid  models  can  be  easily  cleaned  with  ink- 
eraser,  scraped  or  finely  sandpapered ; they  arc 
less  liable  to  warp,  chip,  or  break,  and  they  have 
the  advantage  of  being  easily  added  to  or 
altered.  The  model  of  Preston  Hall,  Aylesforcl, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Brasaey,  M.P.,  is  carried 
out  on  this  principle.  The  model  is  now  placed 
in  the  Architectural  Department  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  It  is  constructed  princi- 
pally of  two  kinds  of  wood,  one  representing  the 
Kentish  rag,  the  other  the  Caen  stone.  The 
ornamental  slates,  ii’onwork,  sashes,  doors,  &c., 
have  their  due  representation  in  appropriate 
coloured  woods. 

The  statues  and  statuary  groups  are  carved  in 
ivory,  a material  far  better  adapted  than  wood 
for  very  fine  carving.  In  this  model  the  foun- 
tain, lawn,  terraces,  walks,  shrubberies,  and 
flower-beds,  are  all  artistically  represented. 

Inlaid  models  can  also  be  more  quickly  exe- 
cuted, as  there  is  no  occasion  for  artificial 
colouring,  making  moulds,  or  castings,  and  vou 
are  in  a position  to  model  as  fast  as  the  ai’chi- 
tect  can  prepare  his  dravrings. 

lu  advocating  the  establishment  by  the  State 
of  an  architectural  model  gallery,  it  is  with  the 
sincere  conviction  that  architecture  would  be 
benefited,  the  interests  of  the  architect  would 
be  advanced, — also  those  trades  with  which  his 
profession  is  brought  into  connexion, — a taste 
for  architecture  would  spring  up  among  the 
people,  an  encouragement  would  be  given  to  one 
of  the  art-induatries  of  the  land,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would,  by  so  doing,  be  paying  a graceful 
tribute  to  the  architectural  profession,  which,  in 
its  pursuit,  stands  second  to  none  in  the  amount 
of  study,  skill,  and  energy  required. 


ON  THE  ANTIQUITIES  OP  KILLARNET. 

Within  an  easy  drive  of  Killarney  are  found 
antiquities  of  every  age  and  class, — judicial, 
sepulchral,  ecclesiastical,  military,  and  domestic; 
a circle  of  stones,  an  ancient  buryiug-place, 
churches  and  abbeys,  castles  of  various  ages, 
and  a great  variety  of  raths,  are  there.  Even 
specimens  of  early  habitations  ai’e  not  wanting, 
nor  of  early  writing  in  the  Ogham  character. 

First,  and  most  doserving  of  notice,  is  the  very 
I'emarkable  group  at  Agliadoe,  comprising  a 
church,  a cloictech  or  round  tower,  and  a mili- 
tary  tower  or  castle.  This  group,  two  miles  and  a 
quarter  from  Killarney,  standsnponarocky  ridge, 
whence,  from  a height  of  400  ft.,  is  a view  of  the 
whole  expanse  of  Lough  Lean,  including  Ross, 
Inisfallen,  Mahony’s  Point,  and  the  woods  of 
Dnnloe  Castle,  while  ia  the  background,  the 
frame  of  this  lovely  picture  is  formed  by  the 
mountains  of  Stoompa,  Mangerton,  Looscaunagh, 
and  the  Reeks,  ranging  from  1,200  ft.  to  3,000  ft. 
These  lie  to  the  south.  To  the  north  is  a view 
not  less  Irish,  bub  of  a very  different  character. 
A bleak,  barren,  and  dreary  tract,  poor  laud  and 
poorly  cultivated,  and  in  every  w»y  a contrast 
to  the  natural  paradise  which,  includes  the  Lakes 
of  Killarney. 

Aghadoe,  “ the  field  of  the  two  yews,”  was 
the  seat  of  a bishoprick,  afterwards  combined 
witb  Axdfort,  and  of  which  its  small  and  ruined 
church  represents  the  cathedral,  and  is  so 
designated  in  ancient  histories.  The  church  is 
a reputed  foundation  of  St.  Finian  Lobhar,  or 
the  Leper,  about  A.D.  675,  founder  also  of  the 
adjacent  Abbey  of  Inisfallen,  and  the  patron 


saint  of  South  Kerry,  as  St.  Brendan  is  of  the 
North.  At  Aghadoe,  in  1009-10, died  Maelsuthain, 
one  of  the  chief  authors  of  tbe  “Annals of  Inis- 
fallen,”  and  in  1027  Mnenaroh  of  Muoorumra,  and 
it  was  from  the  stone  church  of  “Achuddeo” 
that,  in  1033,  O'Catbel,  the  heir  of  the  king- 
dom of  Longh  Lean,  was  taken  and  slain.  In 
1158,  it  is  recorded,  the  great  church  of  Aohadeo 
was  completed  by  Anlliffe  Mor,  son  of  Aongus 
O’Donoghue,  and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  here  he  was  buried  with  much  state.  Here 
also,  in  1231,  Aodh,  his  son,  king  of  Lough  Lean, 
was  also  boried,  in  bis  own  tomb. 

The  dimensions  and  appearance  of  the  chnrob 
are  scarcely  consistent  with  its  historical  illus- 
trations. It  ia  in  plan  rectangular,  81  ft.  long 
by  24  ft.  broad,  internal  dimensions,  and  tbe  walls 
are  3 ft.  thick,  and  at  the  sides  were  10  ft.  high. 
It  stands  east  and  west,  or  neatly  so,  It  is  com- 
posed  of  two  churches — an  eastern  and  a western, 
divided  by  a cross  wall. 

The  eastern  portion  measures  24  ft.  by  45  ft. 
It  appears  to  have  had  a south  door  near  its  west 
end,  and  in  its  east  wall  are  two  sister  lancet 
windows  of  6 in.  opening  and  9 ft.  high,  each 
within  a splajed  recess,  low-pointed,  and  with 
a plain  chamfered  arch  rib,  and  connected  with 
the  springing  of  the  ribs  is  a sort  of  quatrefoil 
ornament,  and  near  it  a human  head  carved. 
The  roof  was  of  timber.  The  north  wall  is 
standing,  the  sooth  wall  much  broken  down. 

The  western  portion  is  33  ft.  by  24  ft.  In  tbe 
cross  wall  which  divides  it  from  the  eastern  por- 
tion, and  forms  its  east  end,  is  a loop,  and  near 
it  a small  doorway.  The  loop  has  a roond  head, 
cut  in  a single  stone.  It  is  splayed  inwards.  It 
is  placed  rather  to  the  south  of  the  centre,  and 
the  doorway  rather  to  the  north.  The  doorway 
was  small  and  low,  and  is  now  blocked  up  and 
half-baried;  but  its  arch  is  visible;  rude,  and 
low-pointed.  In  the  north  and  south  walls,  near 
the  east  end,  are  small  loops,  also  splayed 
inwards,  and  with  round  heads  formed  of  two 
stones.  The  sides  are  said  to  be  inclined,  but 
this  is  now  concealed  by  the  ivy.  These  loops 
are  of  sandstone. 

The  west  door  is  the  gem  of  the  building.  The 
entrance  doorway  has  plain  flat  jambs,  about 
G ft.  high,  and  inclined,  the  bottom  being  2 ft. 
9 in.  broad,  and  the  top  at  tbe  springing  level, 
2 ft.  7 in.  It  has  a round  bead.  The  doorway 
has  a plain  broad  border,  succeeded  by  a 
very  peculiar  crenellated  monlding,  each  stone 
forming  a perfect  member  of  the  pattern  in 
itself.  Beyond  this  is  a nook,  ocenpied  by  a 
shaft,  one  quarter  engaged.  These  shafts  have 
a sort  of  lotus-flower  capital,  and  are  carved  in 
a peculiar  variety  of  the  chevron  pattern.  The 
bases  are  buried.  Above  is  a plain  abacus  table, 
the  under  edge  of  which  is  a hollow  chamfer,  with 
a bead-  The  head  is  excessively  rich,  and  thongh 
restored  by  some  one  whose  intentions  were 
beyond  his  knowledge,  its  original  design  is 
perfectly  clear.  There  are  fonr  numbers.  The 
innermost  is  a bold  chevron  monlding  ; the  next 
a band  of  balls  and  pellets ; the  third  a broad 
and  much  enriched  variety  of  the  chevron  monld- 
ing;  and  the  oatermost,  or  drip,  a bold  projec- 
tion studded  with  balls.  Where  the  members 
have  bold  projections,  the  soffit  of  the  arch  is 
carved.  This  doorway  is  in  sandstone. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  exact  opinion  as  to 
tbe  date  or  dates  of  this  church.  The  western 
seems  the  older  part  of  the  two;  but  had  it 
been  an  original  church,  why  should  the  eastern 
window  have  been  placed  out  of  the  centre  ? And 
it  would  have  been  equally  uousual  to  place  a 
wall  across  a single  churcb,  dividing  the  nave 
from  the  chancel.  The  loops  may,  of  course,  be 
of  any  date ; the  door  in  the  cross-wall  is  pro- 
bably of  the  date  of  the  east  window.  Part  of 
the  north  wall,  especially  of  the  north-west 
corner,  looks  very  old,  older  than  the  west  door, 
which  is  probably  tbe  work  of  Anlliffe,  about 
1153.  The  eastern  church  may  be  the  work  of 
Hugh  O’Donoghue,  who  died  1231.  The  west 
doorway  may  be  taken  as  a very  good  example 
of  Irish  work,  showing  a strong  Norman  influ- 
ence, bnt  retaining  a large  measure  of  its  own 
peculiarities. 

Within  tbe  church,  laid  against  tbe  west  wall, 
is  a small  monumental  stone,  one  of  tbe  angles 
of  which  bears  an  Ogham  inscription.  It  appears 
to  have  been  set  upright.  It  is  now  broken,  but 
tbe  fracture  is  tolerably  clean,  aod  but  one  small 
fragment  ia  missing,  which  may  be  concealed  by 
the  stone.  This  stone  should  be  lifted,  cemented 
together,  and  lodged  in  some  secure  place.  As 
usual  in  ruined  Irish  churches,  tbe  sanctity  attri- 
bated  to  the  spot  has  more  than  filled  the  area, 
which  is  crowded  with  graves  and  gravestones 


with  little  regard  to  decency.  In  the  church- 
yard is  a half-baried  fragment  of  stone  bearing 
a very  rude  and  early  representation  of  the 
Crucifixion. 

The  Cloictech,  or  Round  Tower,  stands  about  ' 
20  yards  north-west  of  the  church,  upon  tbe 
northern  border  of  the  churchyard,  and  is  a libtia 
encroached  upon  by  the  modern  wall  of  tbe  high-  > ; 
way,  which  is  built  against  the  core  of  the  tower,  a 
from  which  the  facing  stones  have,  on  that  side,  il 
been  removed.  Tbe  tower  is,  and  for  at  least  a 4 
century  has  been,  a mere  stump,  on  cue  side  j 
9 ft.,  and  on  the  other  15  ft.,  high.  At  the  based 
its  full  diameter  is  16  ft.  The  oill  of  the  door  is,  I 
or  was,  10  ft.  from  the  ground,  but  is  now  either  li 
gone  or  concealed  by  the  ivy.  The  wall  at  about  ’3 
that  level  is  4 ft.  6 in.  thick,  and  the  interior ; ^ 
diameter  7 ft.  The  lower  partis  filled  up,  either ' 
with  fallen  robbiah  or  intentionally  solid.  The 
outline  has  a slight  taper.  The  tower  is  cased  | 
inside  and  out  with  squared  stones  of  different 
sizes,  and  here  and  there  coursed,  but  more  ' 
generally  uncoursed,  though  well  fitted  together  I 
with  moderately  close  joints.  The  stones  are 
cub  to  the  curve  of  the  wall,  both  inside  and  out.  j 
The  interior  or  core  of  the  wall  is  composed  of  ' 
boulder  stones,  with  a free  use  of  mortar.  This 
is  probably  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Irish  towers, 
and  is  so  classed  by  Miss  Stokes  with  Timahoe, 
Annadown,  Temple-Finnan,  Kells,  Ardmore,  and 
Disert  O’Dea,  There  seems  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  of  the  same  date  with  the  west 
door  of  the  church,  or  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

The  Military  Tower,  or  Ca$tle.  This  rather 
remarkable  tower,  or  what  remains  of  it,  stands 
on  the  slope  of  a bill,  a few  feet  below,  and  about 
150  yards  south-eoutb-east  of  the  church.  It  is 
called  by  the  people  the  Bishop’s  Pulpit;  but  j 
the  lessons  inculcated  from  it  were  scarcely  those  i; 
of  the  gospel  of  peace.  The  tower  is  circular  in  , 
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plan,  and  36  ft.  in  diameter,  with  walls  7 ft. 
thick;  and  tbe  chamber,  therefore,  22  ft.  across. 
Its  present  height  is  about  24  ft.,  and  if  it  tapers 
or  batters,  it  does  so  very  slightly.  It  is  at 
present  composed  of  a basement  and  upper 
chamber,  and  there  are  traces  of  a second  floor. 

The  doorway,  now  a mere  breach,  is  at  the  \ 
ground  level  in  the  north-north-east  side,  or  that  ^ 
nearest  to  the  church.  It  opens  by  a passage  *1 
3 ft.  9 in.  broad,  with  a flat  roof,  direct  into  the  ^ 
basement,  but  on  the  left  hand,  in  the  substance 
of  the  wall,  is  a small  rude  door,  from  which  a 
staircase,  winding  with  the  wall,  ascends  to  the 
first  floor,  into  which  it  opens  fr^ni  a sort  of 


lobby  by  a rude  small  door.  The  staircase  is 
2 ft.'8  in.  broad  ; its  outer  wall,  2 ft.  4 in.,  and 
its  inner  wall,  2 ft.  thick.  It  ia  lighted  by  a 
small  square-headed  loop  in  the  outer  will,  about 
8 ft.  from  tbe  ground.  The  basement  had  a loop 
towards  the  south,  in  a splayed  recess  beneath  a 
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low-pointed  arot.  The  whole  is  mnoh  broken, 
and  the  loop  converted  into  a gap.  This  chamber 
was  10  ft.  to  13  ft.  high,  and  the  floor  of  the 
upper  room  covering  it  was  of  timber. 

The  first  floor,  also  32  ft.  across,  was  entered 
from  the  staircase.  It  was  lighted  by  three 
windows,  or  rather  loops,  to  the  south-east, 
south-west,  and  north.  These,  also,  are  broken 
away,  but  were  probably  square-headed,  6 in. 
wide  and  2 ft.  high.  They  were  placed  in  splayed, 
low-pointed  recesses,  4 ft.  6 in.  broad  at  the 
inner  end.  Towards  the  north-west  is  a large 
fireplace  of  6 ft.  opening,  and  3 ft.  deep,  with  a 
vertical  tunnel  in  the  wall.  Two  large  holes 
show  that  the  hood  was  of  timber.  The  floor 
was  about  15  ft.  high.  Opposite  the  fireplace, 
between  two  of  the  window-recesses,  is  a steep 
narrow  staircase,  solid,  and  built  against  tbe 
wall.  It  led  to  tbe  upper  floor,  of  which  the 
joist-holes  of  tbe  floor  and  the  oills  of  one  or 
two  windows  remain. 

This  tower  is  oonstructed  of  boulder-stones, 
untouched  by  the  mason’s  tool,  very  roughly 
coursed,  with  abundance  of  mortar,  and  every 
now  and  then  parts  of  the  work  are  brought  up 
to  the  level  by  a course  of  tile  stones.  Spawls 
and  fragments  of  stone  are  packed  into  the 
joints.  The  masonry  is  of  the  roughest,  and  the 
tower  was  evidently  built  in  haste,  with  snob 
stones  as  were  at  hand,  and  lay,  as  they  still 
do,  scattered  over  the  surface.  About  the  date 
of  this  tower  there  can  be  no  donbt.  It  belongs 
to  the  same  class  with  Tretower,  Dolbadarn,  and 
Brnnllais,  and  some  others  in  Wales,  though  the 
two  latter  have  the  entrance  on  the  first  floor. 
It  is  of  the  Early  English  period,  and  probably 
late  in  tbe  twelfth  centnry.  Pembroke  belongs 
to  tbis  type,  as  do  Lannceston  and  Conings- 
borough,  though  more  ornate.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  towers  similar  to  this  at  Waterford  and 
Wexford. 

There  are  no  traces  of  any  outbnildings,  and 
probably  the  base-conrt  was  defended  by  a 
bank,  and  palisaded.  The  court-yard  or  bawn 
in  wliich  the  tower  now  stands  is  much  later. 
It  is  a square  of  about  37  yards  in  the  side, 
defended  by  a bank  of  earth  6 ft.  or  6 ft.  high 
inside,  and  double  that  ontside,  where  it  slopes 
into  a ditch.  The  tower  is  placed  about  12  yards 
from  the  northern  bank,  and  the  sontbern  portion 
is  crossed  by  a second  bank,  inside  the  first. 
The  outer  bank  is  further  strengthened  by  two 
round  bustions  of  earth,  4 yards  diameter,  which 
project,  the  one  from  the  north-east  angle,  and 
the  other  from  the  soath-west,  each  thus  raking 
two  faces  of  the  ditch.  Each,  if  stockaded,  would 
hold  three  or  four  musketeers.  These  bastions 
fix  the  date  of  tbe  work.  They  are  omitted, 
strangely  enouEfh,  in  the  6-inoh  Ordnance  map. 
It  is  curious  that  with  a cloicteoh  close  at  hand 
to  remind  them,  the  Norman  builders  should 
have  placed  their  entrance  at  the  ground  level, 
unless,  indeed,  they  stabled  their  horses  in  the 
basement,  which  is  possible.  Also,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  builders  would  have 
used  tbe  material  of  theoloiotecb  for  their  work. 
May  it  be  supposed  that  they  respected  its  con- 
nexion with  the  church  p 

It  appears  from  the  Irish  annals  that  after 
the  rising  of  MacOarthy,  and  the  forfeiture  of 
his  territory,  Cnean  and  Fitz-Stephen  had  a 


their  grant,  and  stayed  there  two  days.  It  is 
oaid  their  visit  was  a pilgrimage,  so  that  probably 
they  went  with  some  show  of  peaceful  intentions. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  castle  tower  was  the 
result  of  their  visit.  The  basa-oonrtand  earthwork 
may  nob  improbably  have  been  formed  in 
when  it  appears  from  the  Four  Masters  that 
Desmond  was  here  em’amped,  and  was  attacked 
by  a party  of  English  cavalry,  under  Captain 
Siuitsee  [Zouoh],  who  stormed  the  camp  by  a 
sudden  attack  made  on  a Sunday  morning,  and 
slew  many  of  tbe  garrison.  Either  party  hold- 
ing the  tower  would  be  likely  to  strengthen  it 
by  snob  an  outwork.  Miss  Stokes  gives  an 
admirable  photograph,  by  Lord  Dunraven,  of  the 
chnroh,  oloiobteoh,  and  castle. 

Agbadoe  is  the  only  military  building  in  the 
district  attributable  to  the  times  of  Strougbow. 
The  other  onstles,  such  as  Oaetle-Loogh,  Ross 
Castle,  Pallis,  Dunloe,  and  Killaha,  are  muoh 
later.  Castle  Lough  stood  on  a point  in  Lough- 
Lean,  and  what  remains  of  it,  a mere  mound,  is 
in  the  grounds  of  tbe  Lake  View  Hotel.  Pallia 
Castle,  a mile  north  of  Beaufort  Bridge,  is  also 
a mere  small  square  mound,  with  fragments  of 
foundations.  Both  were  no  doubt  square  towers 
of  tbe  Bixteenth  century. 

Ross  Castle,  upon  the  neck  of  the  peninsula 


of  that  name,  is  celebrated  for  its  brief  siege  by 
Lord  Broghill,  Sir  Hardress  Waller,  and  the  Par- 
liamentary  forces,  in  1641.  It  was  held  by  Lord 
Muskerry  for  his  ward,  Valentino  Browne, 
ancestor  of  its  present  owner.  It  is  composed 
of  a large  and  lofty  square  keep,  with  a doorway 
at  the  gronnd.Ievel,  or  nearly  so,  whence  a well, 
stair  ascends  to  the  summit.  Appended  to  the 
opposite  face  of  the  keep  is  a large  rectangular 
building.  Unfortunately  this  and  most  of  the 
keep  are  walled  up,  so  as  to  be  quite  inaocessible. 
The  keep  does  nob  look  Norman,  but  rather  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  In  front  of  the  keep,  on 
the  edge  of  the  lake,  is  a sorb  of  low  outwork, 
composed  of  a short  curtain  between  two  bastion 
towers,  commanding  a central  water-gate,  and 
a part  of  a curtain,  with  round  bastions,  enclosed 
within  which  the  tower  stood.  This  looks  earlier 
than  the  tower,  but  the  whole  needs  a close 
examination. 

There  are  two  other  castles,  both  late,  which 
well  deserve  a visit,  though  more  from  the 
peculiarity  of  their  positions  than  from  their 
arohitectnral  merit.  These  are  Dunloe  and 
Killaha.  Dunloe  Castle  stands  upon  the  end  of 
a rocky  ridge,  which  rises  between  the  confluence 
of  the  Loe  with  the  Laune,  the  outlet  of  the 
Killarney  lakes,  and  about  a mile  north  of  the 
celebrated  ravine  known  as  the  Gap  of  Dunloe. 
The  woods  about  the  castle  are  fine,  and  the 
scenery  very  remarkable.  The  castle  is  a mere 
tower,  square,  or  nearly  so,  and  very  lofty,  with 
high  gables  set,  like  those  of  a Scottish  peel, 
behind  the  rampart  walk.  It  is  inhabited.  In 
the  grounds  is  the  celebrated  Dunloe  Cave,  with 
Ogham  inscriptions,  discovered  in  1838,  and  a 
killeen,  one  of  those  curious  circular  embanked 
burial-places  said  to  be  occupied  by  Cbrisome,  or 
unbaptised  infants,  and  those  who  died  under 
the  ban  of  the  priest. 

Killaha,  called  also  O’Donoghue’s  Castle,  is 
quite  in  another  direction,  about  six  mites  east  of 
Killarney,  and  a mile  south  of  the  railway.  Its 
appearance  from  the  Killarney  road,  crowning  a 
rocky  promontory,  but  rising  out  of  woods,  is 
very  fine  indeed.  It  is  a small  rectangular 
tower,  about  50  ft.  by  30  ft.,  divided  within 
into  two  parts,  of  which  one  contains  the 
small  barred  door  of  entrance,  a vaulted  por- 
ter’s lodge,  and  part  of  a well  stair.  The 
basement  of  the  other  and  rather  larger  part 
was  the  kitchen,  lighted  by  small  loops,  and 
having  a large  fireplace.*  The  first  floor  has 
also  a fireplace,  and  is  looped.  The  second  was 
the  main  floor.  It  has  a large  and  handsome 
Palladian  obimney.pieoe  of  marble,  and  tbe 
windows  are  tolerably  large.  At  one  angle  is  a 
small  balcony.  The  third  floor,  also  with  a hand- 
some chimney-piece,  was  the  best  bedroom  ; and 
the  fonrth  floor  is  a sort  of  garret,  in  the  gables, 
wbioh  are  high-pitched  and  set  back  behind  the 
rampart  walk.  The  whole  is  of  Tudor  date, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  outworks. 
Killaha  and  Dunloe  are  typical  examples  of  a 
very  common  Irish  castle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, mostly  built  by  English  settlers,  but  some- 
times  by  the  native  chiefs.  The  view  from  the 
castle  to  the  south  and  east  is  wild  beyond 
description.  It  looks  down  upon  two  small 
valleys,  occupied  by  the  Flesk  and  its  tributary 
the  Ownejkeagb,  beyond  which  rise  a group  of 
mountains  from  1,500  ft.  to  2,000  fc.  high.  The 
elopes  and  floor  of  the  valleys  are  formed  of  beds 
of  very  rough  gravel,  and  strewed  thick  with 
masses  of  granite,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  more 
or  less  water  rolled,  and  evidently  a part  of  a 
great  ice  drift.  It  scarcely  requires  a geologist 
to  see  that  the  agency  of  ice  must  have  been  in 
operation  here  for  ages,  detaching  huge  masses 
from  the  parent  rook,  and  grinding  crushing  and 
depositing  them  over  its  track. 

Besides  Agbadoe,  Inisfallen  Chapel,  and  the 
abbey  churohesof  that  island  and  of  Muckross,  are 
several  ancient  and  now  mined  ohnrebes,  though 
not  of  very  high  antiquity.  These  are  Killalee, 
Killaha,  and  Muckross. 

Killalee  is  on  the  road  to  Beaufort  Bridge, 
four  miles  from  Killarney,  a ruin  in  a potato- 
field,  draped  with  most  luxuriant  ivy.  It  is 
rectangular,  about  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  the  side 
walls  about  12  ft.  high.  The  gables  are  stand* 
ing,  and  the  roof  was  of  wood.  It  stands  east 
and  west,  but  has  no  west  door.  The  entrance 
is  in  the  south  wall,  towards  its  west  end.  It  is 
now  a mere  breach,  but  the  depressed  pointed 
arch  which  covered  it  may  still  be  seen.  The 


* Thera  is  a curious  aperture  from  tbe  porter’s  lodge, 
opeuingjust  outside  the  door,  as  though  to  enable  the 
porter  to  observe,  and,  if  need  were,  to  shoot  the  visitor. 
There  is  also  a loop  in  the  form  of  a cross  potent,  opening 
from  the  kitchen,  and  looking  upon  tbe  entraoee-passage. 


east  window  was  a long  splayed  loop.  In  the 
south  wall  is  a square-headed  loop,  and  near  the 
east  end  a small  piscina  with  a trefoiled  ogee 
bead,  and  a foliated  basin.  There  is  no  opening 
in  the  north  wall.  The  walls  are  built  of  large 
boulders,  rudely  coursed  and  laid  in  thick  beds 
of  mortar,  the  joints  packed  with  spawls  and 
fragments.  The  masonry  looks  old,  bat  is  only 
rode,  for  the  pointed  arches  and  ogee  pisoina 
show  that  the  building  is  nob  older  than  the 
Early  English  period.  Indeed,  it  looks  of  tbe 
Decorated, 

The  church  at  Killaha  is  also  roofless  and  ivy- 
covered.  It  is  rectangular,  60  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and 
stands  east  and  west.  The  doorway,  now  a 
breach,  was  in  the  south  wall.  There  is  a round- 
headed  south  loop,  and  east  of  it  a plain  cap- 
board.  The  east  window  is  of  two  lights,  long 
and  narrow,  with  ogee  heads,  the  only  piece  of 
ashlar  in  the  building.  In  the  north  wall  are 
two  plain  cupboards,  one  at  each  end.  No 
windows.  In  the  west  wall  no  door,  but  a small 
loop  high  np.  The  roof  was  of  timber,  and  is 
gone;  the  walla  and  gables  are  perfect.  The 
exterior  quoins  are  formed  of  large  stones, 
apparently  naturally  squared.  The  whole  stme- 
ture  seems  of  Late  Decorated  date. 

The  ruined  church  of  Muckross  stands  in  the 
cemetery,  on  the  hill  above  the  modern  Pro- 
testant Church.  It  is  rectangular,  stands  east 
and  west,  and  measures  20  ft.  by  11  ft.  inside. 
Its  roof  is  a rather  acutely-pointed  geometrical 
barrel  vault.  Its  entrance  is  in  the  north  wall, 
and  the  recess  in  which  it  stands  is  four-centred. 
The  doorway  is  segmental.  I^ie  east  window  is 
a loop  of  9 in.  opening,  with  a round  head  out  in 
a single  stone.  There  are  rude  cupboards  in  the 
north  and  south  walls,  and  at  the  east  end  a 
stone  ^altar.  Over  the  western  end  is  a bell- 
gable,  pierced  by  round-headed  arches  at  right 
angles.  Notwithstanding  its  small  size,  stone 
roof,  and  rude  construotion,  it  is  difficnlt  to 
regard  this  chapel  as  older  than  the  Tndor 
period,  thongh  such  may  be  the  case  with  its 
walls. 

About  two  miles  east  of  Killarney,  near 
Woodford  Bridge,  is  a small  and  curious  stone 
circle. 

Seven  boulder  atones  are  set  in  a circle  about 
15  ft.  in  diameter,  and  stand  about  4 ft.  high 
out  of  the  ground.  The  circle  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a larger  area,  60  ft.  in  diameter,  con- 
tained within  a bank  of  earth  abonb  5 ft.  high, 
and  9 ft.  broad  at  the  base.  On  the  south-east 
side  is  a gap,  and  in  advance  of  this  entrance, 
4-0  ft.,  are  two  upright  stones,  set  8 ft.  apart,  one 
9 ft.  and  the  other  6 ft.  high,  forming  propyleea 
before  the  entrauce.  The  ground  is  level,  and 
there  is  DO  ditch  or  tumulus  or  anything  indi- 
eating  a burial.  If  it  was  merely  a moot,  or 
place  of  assembly,  or  in  which  oonrts  were  held, 
the  inner  circle  seems  superflnous ; or  it  may 
have  been  a Pagan  temple.  The  stones  do  not 
appear  to  be  marked  by  the  tool,  or  to  bear  any 
inscriptions  or  ancient  marks  of  roan.  The 
strnctare  of  one  of  the  large  stones  is  brought 
out  in  ribbings  by  the  weather,  and  these  at 
first  look  artifioia).  There  are  some  modern 
initials.  Probably  those  who  are  conversant  with 
Irish  antiquities,  and  have  examined  other 
similar  circles,  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light 
on  their  use  and  date. 

The  most  numerous,  and  not  the  least  inte- 
resting of  the  antiquities  around  Killarney  are 
the  Ratlis,  of  which  the  Inch  Ordnance  shows 
twenty-eight  within  a radius  of  five  miles,  and 
there  are  a few  others  not  there  set  down.  The  use 
of  these  works  is  clear  enough,  and  their  oorstrno- 
tion  by  the  native  Irish  is  now  generally  admitted, 
but  their  date  is  still  a subject  of  controversy 
among  Irish  archaeologists,  though  they  certainly 
were  in  use  at  a very  remote  period.  The  word 
“ Rath  ” is  Irish,  and  is  held  to  mean  “ security,” 
and  in  a secondary  sense  a “ village.”  an  ” arti- 
ficial mound  or  barrow,”  and  Lbwyd  instances 
‘‘Rioghrath,’  a "prince’s  seat.”  The  name  and  the 
thing  are  common  all  over  Ireland,  and  ocourin 
at  least  seventeen  places  in  West  Pembrokeshire. 
Earthworks  very  similar  are  found  in  ocher  parts 
of  the  Principality  and  occasionally  of  England, 
but  they  are  uenally  on  very  high  ground,  and 
not,  liko  the  Irish  rath,  readily  accessible. 

A rath  is  a mixed  domestic  and  military 
straotnre,  constructed  for  habitation  and  defence. 
Varieties  of  it  are  termed  Raheen,  Lios  or 
Lisbeen,  Dun,  Doon  or  Dooneen,  Cathair,  Cahir, 
or  Caher.  A rath  is  a oiroular  earthwork,  from 
50  ft.  to  150  ft.  diameter,  though  occasionally 
much  less  and  much  more.  The  area  is  usually 
a little  raised  about  the  surrounding  land,  partly 
by  original  intention,  partly  by  long  continued 
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residence.  The  inolosore  is  a bank  of  earth,  in 
its  present  condition  from  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  or  8 ft. 
high  and  sometimes  more,  and  ontside  the  bank 
is  asnally,  bat  not  always  a ditch,  and  in  a few 
rare  instances  there  is  a ditch,  bnt  no  bank. 
The  ditch,  however,  is  so  general  that  in  the 
Book  of  Armagh,  rath  is  rendered  by  “ fossa.” 
Where  there  is  no  ditch  it  is  probable  that  there 
was  a natoral  knoll  which  needed  only  to  be 
scarped,  and,  in  part,  levelled.  A double  bank 
and  ditch  are  not  nnoommon,  and  there  are 
examples  of  a third.  Sometimes  the  inner  face 
or  scarp  of  the  ditch  is  revetted  with  dry 
walling,  which  seems  to  be  original.  In  the 
overwhelming  nnmber  of  cases  the  work  is 
oircolar,  bnt  there  are  several  examples  of 
square  rathe,  so  marked  on  the  Ordnance 
sheets,  and  a plan  of  one  is  given  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny  Society  for  1867. 
There  is  some  doabt  as  to  whether  these  are 
real  raths,  or  forts  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth  centuries.  Where  the  circle  is  inclosed 
by  a regular  wall  of  dry  masonry,  it  is  called  a 
dun,  and  such  are  usually  older  than  the  ordinary 
rath,  the  defence  of  which  is  of  earth.  Many, 
perhaps  most,  of  the  raths  contain  subterranean 
chambers,  called  ‘-aatha”  or  “oaves.”  These 
are  often  extensive  and  connected  by  galleries, 
called  “creeps,”  but  almost  always  very  narrow, 
low,  and  inconvenient,  often  only  4 ft.  6 in.  high, 
and  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  wide,  so  that  they  have  been 
regarded  rather  as  storehonses  for  grain  and 
valuables  than  for  residence,  though  probably 
they  were  intended  for  both.  These  oaves  have 
almost  always  upright  sides,  supported  by  dry 
walling,  and  usually  flat  roofs  from  4 ft.  to  8 ft. 
below  the  surface,  and  formed  of  long  stones, 
laid  across.  It  is  very  common  to  find  Ogham 
writing  upon  these  stones,  so  placed  as  to 
show  that  they  were  not  originally  intended 
for  such  a purpose,  and  such,  when  read, 
are  found  usually  to  be  monumental,  and  to 
have  been  originally  set  upright.  Where  this 
occurs  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  a considerable 
period  between  the  age  of  the  Oghams  and  that 
of  the  cave,  for  had  the  original  use  of  the  stones 
been  known,  or  the  inscriptions  understood,  the 
natives  would  scarcely  have  so  employed  them. 
At  Soart  is  a cavern  within  a circular  rath, 
6 ft.  high,  and  covered  in  by  overlapping  stones. 
At  Dunballogue,  near  Cork,  a church  has  been 
built  within  a rath,  and  the  chambers  have  been 
discovered  beneath  it.  These  caves,  though 
commonly  within  a rath,  are  not  always  soj 
that  of  Dunloe,  discovered  in  1838,  so  famous 
for  its  oghams,  opens  in  a field,  on  the  edge  of  a 
steep  bank.  Sometimes  foundations  of  rude 
stone  huts  or  cloghauns  are  observed  in  a rath, 
and  under  the  turf,  black  earth,  bones  of  animals, 
querns,  pots  for  cooking,  personal  ornaments, 
and  weapons  of  all  ages  from  flint  and  bone, 
bronze  and  iron,  down  to  leaden  bullets,  the 
latter  probably  showing  that  the  earthworks  were 
employed  as  convenient  parapets  for  musketeers. 
To  whatever  use  the  caverns  were  put,  it  is  very 


certain  that  they  could  accommodate  but  a few  of 
the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  a rath,  and  it  is  not ; 
clear  in  what  sort  of  stmctures  the  people  gene- ; 
rally  lived, — no  doubt  very  often  in  stone  huts, 
but  as  traces  of  such  remains  are  by  no  means 
general,  it  seems  likely  that  wigwams  of  wattle 
and  skins  were  also  in  use. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  banks  of  the 
raths  are  very  often  surmounted  by  a hawthorn  , 
hedge,  the  trees  being  of  a great  age.  The  ; 
hawthorn  is  a sacred  tree  with  the  Irish  peasant, : 
as  the  abode  of  the  “ good  people,”  and  this  feel- 
ing has  saved  many  a rath  from  conversion  into 
top-dressing.  It  is  possible  that  the  original 
fence  of  a rath,  superadded  to  its  bank,  was  a 
“ haia,”  or  quickhedge,  by  no  means  a weak 
defence,  and  that  these  stocks  are  the  originals, 
or  represent  them.  Where  regular  cemented 
masonry  is  found,  either  in  the  containing  wall  of 
a rath  or  within  its  area,  it  seems  to  be  an 
addition.  It  is  said  that  such  masonry  is  common 
in  the  square  raths. 

Dr.  Grraves,  the  learned  Bishop  of  Limerick, 
has  advanced  au  opinion  that  raths  occur  in 
threes,  and  he  has  thence  supposed  those  myste- 
rions  concentric  circles  found  occasionally  upon 
rocks  to  be  plans  of  raths.  These  works  are 
certainly  very  often  placed  in  clusters,  and 
almost  always  withiu  hail  or  sight  of  one  another,  j 
and  nsually  upon  moderately  high  and  dry 
ground,  neither  in  a bog  nor  upon  a moan. : 
tain.  The  writers  of  the  last  century  attri- 
buted them  ^to  the  Danes,  but  their  immense 
number  shows  them  to  be  the  work  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  besides  which,  though  oghams 
form  an  original  part  of  many  of  them.  Runic 
inscriptions  do  not ; add  to  which,  they  are  ; 
intimately  incorporated  into  the  Celtic  topo- 
graphical noraenclatore  of  the  country}  so  that, 
though  not,  it  is  true,  furiniug  a part  of  the 
names  of  mountains  or  rivers,  they  enter  into 
those  of  all  classes  of  divisions,  legal,  social, 
and  ecclesiastical.  The  general  opinion  now 
seems  to  be  that  they  were  thrown  up  in  times 
when  every  ra-^n’s  hand  was  against  his  neigh- 
bour, and  were  intended  for  the  winter  resi- 
dence of  the  people,  and  the  cafety  of  their 
cattle,  when  they  were  taken  up  from  their 
summer  pastures,  and  that  many  of  them  con- 
tinued to  be  inhabited  long  within  the  historic 
period.  They  are  also  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  annalists  and  native  historians  as  native  resi- 
dences, and  the  larger  ones, — as  Tara,  Rathcro- 
ghan,  the  .Navan,  and  Bruree, — as  royal  seats. 
The  oironlar  form  is  everywhere  that  first  em- 
ployed,  being  easiest  to  construct.  In  Ireland, , 
the  rectangular  plan  was  introduced  by  the 
Christian  missionaries,  both  for  huts  and  for 
churches. 

Of  the  ratlis  near  Killarney,  the  following 
may  be  noticed  : — 

I.  A mile  or  more  east  of  Aghadoe  Churob, 
north  of  the  road,  is  a rath.  It  is  circular,  about 
60  yards  diameter  within  the  earth  bank,  which 
is  from  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  high,  and  is  surrounded  by 


a ditch,  about  85  yards  broad  and  6 ft.  or  8 ft. 
deep.  Outside  the  ditch  is  a second  and  lower 
bank. 

II.  Half  a mile  east  of  Beaufort  Bridge,  south 
of  the  road,  is  a similar  rath,  circular,  but  SO 
yards  across,  with  banks  6 fo.  high,  and  ontside 
descending  12  ft.  There  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  ditch,  and  certainly  no  second  bank.  [, 

III.  North-east  of  Killarney,  along  the  roadi; 
that  skirts  the  valley  of  the  Deenagh,  are  several 
raths.  That  near  Mount  Pleasant  Honse  is  30 
yards  diameter  within  its  bank,  which  is  3 yards 
broad  and  4 ft.  high  inside,  and  6 ft.  outside. 
Whether  it  ever  had  an  exterior  ditch  is  doubtful,  i 
Its  peculiarity  is  that  the  area  is  occupied  by  . 
four  or  perhaps  five  concentric  ditches,  about  1 
2 ft.  to  3 ft.  deep,  and  increasing  in  width  1 
towards  the  oiroumferenoe.  In  the  centre  is  a 
sort  of  mameloD,  6 ft.  across,  then  a ditch  3 ft., 
then  a bank  4 fc.,  then  a second  ditch  5 ft.,  then  ' 
a second  bank  5 ft,,  then  a third  ditch  6 ft., then  a 
third  bank  6 ft.,  a fourth  ditch  6 ft.,  a fourth  bank 
7 ft.  It  is  not  probable  than  any  one  would  ■ 
have  planted  potatoes  in  such  a fashion,  and  the  j 
trenches  look  old,  but  probably  are  not  so.  They  i 
could  not  have  been  part  of  a palisade  defeuod,  | 
for  the  central  space  left  is  too  small.  Sections  ; 
of  this  and  the  following  raths  are  subjoined.  | 

17.  The  next  rath  is  near  the  Hermitage, 
and  on  the  rather  steep  slope  of  a small  valley, 
occupied  by  the  Deenagh.  It  is  about  35  yards 
diameter,  and  has  a bank  6 yards  broad  at  its 
base,  6 fc.  high  inside,  and  12  ft.  outside,  where  | 
it  slopes  towards  a ditch,  about  15  ft.  broad,] 
Beyond  this  is  a second  bank,  about  15  ft.  broad,  I 
surrounded  by  a second  ditch,  which,  on  one  side,  1 
descends  nearly  to  the  river  or  rivulet.  In  this 
lower  side  is  the  mouth  of  a small  cave,  roofed 
with  a stone  lintel,  not  unlike  the  entrance  to  i 
Dunloe,  but  choked  up.  Near  it  is  a settlement 


as  though  a part  of  the  roof  had  given  way.  0 

'I 


7.  Further  on,  near  the  national  schools,  is] 
another  rath,  30  yards  diameter,  with  a bank 
5 yards  broad  and  6 ft.  high,  and  an  exterior  i 
ditoh  20  ft.  broad. 

71.  North-east  of  the  last,  on  the  top  of  some 
high  ground,  is  a very  large  rath,  50 yards  across. 
In  its  centre  is  a flat  circular  area  5 yards  across, 
contained  within  a bank  about  3 yards  broad 
and  3 ft.  bigh,  where  probably  stood  the  hut  of 
the  chieftain.  The  oiroumscribing  bank  is  6 ft. 
high  and  10  yards  broad,  and  beyond  ibis  a ditch 
13  yards  broad  and  14  ft.  deep.  Then  a second 
bank  5 yards  broad  and  a second  ditoh  8 yards, ; 
BO  that  the  whole  area  covered  is  abonb  122  yards 
, across.  This  rath  is  not  only  larger  and  stronger 
than  those  near  it,  but  it  overlooks  a large  turbarv 
about  the  heads  of  the  Deenagh,  in  which  are  the 
three  small  pools  of  Kilbream,  Lockagb,  and 
Doolig.  Probably  the  head  of  the  sept  oconpied 
this  rath. 

7II.  Lissyviggeen.  This  rath  lies  three 
miles  east  of  Killarney,  between  the  road  and 
! the  railway,  very  close  to  both.  It  is  circular, 
30  yards  across,  and  surrounded  by  a bank 
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ft.  thick  and  6 ft.  high,  outaids  which  is  a 
oh  12  yards  broad  and  12  ft.  deep,  and 
70nd  that  a bank.  The  peonliarity  of  this 
h ia  that  both  banka  towards  the  ditch  are 
ed  or  revetted  with  dry  atone  walling,  neatly 
d,  and  now  nearly  concealed  under  moae  and 
eds.  The  aabstance  of  the  banks  ia  earth, 
thin  the  interior  are  traces  of  two  hnta  with 
me  fonndatioDB,  one  20  ft.  long  by  12  ft.  wide, 
th  a round  end,  and  the  other  a sort  of  circle 
ft.  across;  both  abut  upon  the  bank.  The 
ice  of  the  door  of  the  larger  bat  ia  seen. 
(Annexed  to  this  paper  ia  a table  of  the  raths 
t down  in  the  Inch  Ordnance  Map,  whence  it 
'pears  that  while  there  are  acaroely  any  in  the 
unties  of  Dublin,  Armagh,  Tyrone,  and  Fertna- 
Lgh,  there  are  some  hnndreda  in  Kerry,  Galway, 
iaterford,  and  Tipperary;  but  as  the  counties 
,ry  muohin  area,  another  table  is  added  in  which 
10  percentage  of  ratbs  to  acreage  is  calculated, 
id  the  counties  are  set  down  in  that  order, 
benoe  it  will  appear  that  these  works  are  scanty 
I the  northern  province,  that  of  Ulster,  and  most 
Bqaent  in  Leinster  and  Monster.  They  are 
:o8trare  ia  Tyrone,  Cavan,  Wicklow,  Antrim, 
id  Armagh  ; and  most  frequent  in  Carlow, 
llkenny,  Longford,  Westmeath,  and  Waterford, 
jmetbing  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  superior 
pogresB  of  agrioultore  in  the  north,  and  the 
rotestant  disregard  of  the  superstitions  con- 
acted  with  them,  but  they  must  always  have 
aen  comparatively  rare  in  the  North. 

RATES. 


S? 

Acres. 

Per  centage 
per  100  acres. 

2 ^ ^ 

§0  ° 

O S’ 

Dublin 

7 

249,000 

•0028 

Tyrone  TJ. 

9 

Cavan  U. 

ryrono 

11 

754,000 

•0014 

Wicklow  L. 

^ermuuagh  ... 

13 

471,000 

Antrim  U. 

intrim 

19 

758,0C0 

•0025 

Armagh  U. 

Londonderry  ... 

20 

618,000 

Fermanagh  U. 

30 

434,000 

Dublin  L. 

Down  

32 

611,000 

•0052 

Donegal  D. 

Loath  

35 

206,000 

•0270 

Londonderry  U 

Leitrim  

37 

•0088 

Down  U. 

Donegal  

13 

1,165,000 

•0036 

Sligo  0. 

King’s  County. 

59 

528,000 

•0109 

Mayo  C. 

71 

667,000 

Leitrim  C. 

Cavan 

74 

473,000 

•0015 

King’s  Co.  L. 

Kildare  

86 

392,000 

•0316 

Meath  L. 

Monaghan  

90 

327,0 10 

•0276 

Cork  M. 

Wicklow 

100 

4,940,000 

•0020 

Clare  M. 

101 

319,000 

-0-460 

Kildare  L. 

Queen's  County 

102 

396,000 

•0260 

Galway  C. 

Mayo  

105 

1.356,000 

•0070 

Q.  County  L. 

Roscommon  .. 

123 

609,000 

•0250 

Koscommon  C. 

Longford  

lfi4 

363,000 

■0820 

Louth  L. 

Clare  

176 

802,000 

•0210 

Monaghan  U. 

Wexford 

192 

664,000 

•0320 

Kerry  M. 

Cork 

189 

1,739,000 

•0180 

Wexford  L. 

2-il 

613,000 

•0470 

Limerick  M. 

Westmeath  .. 

250 

386,000 

•C650 

Tipnerary  M. 

Limerick 

2il 

674,000 

•0360 

Carlow  L. 

Kerry 

319 

1,1-48,000 

•0270 

Kilkenny  L. 

Galway  ?.. 

333 

1,610,000 

•0220 

Longford  L. 

339 

471,000 

•0720 

Westmeath  L. 

Tipperary  

4c;6 

4,030 

1,013,000 

■0400 

Waterford  M. 

G.  T.  C. 


THE  KAISEKGALLEEIE  IN  BERLIN. 

Toe  Kaiaergallerie,  or  Imperial  Gallery,  in 
Berlin,  at  the  corner  of  the  Bebrenstrasae  and 
Friedrichstrasse,  is  not  what  popular  language 
would  designate  by  that  name : it  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a passage  of  the  nature  of 
Burlington  Arcade,  only  on  a far  grander  scale, 
and  with  the  addition  of  a large  restaurant,  and 
immense  cellarage  underneath.  Such  as  it  is, 
however,  it  rises,  in  one  of  the  most  busy  neigh- 
bourhoods of  Berlin,  a handsome  building  in  rich 
Renaissance  style,  adorned  with  turrets  and 
gables.  Its  front  towards  the  Bebrenetrasse 
has  a length  of  300  ft.,  its  principal  entrance  at 
its  corner  leading  to  one  of  the  most  elegant 
passages  of  shops.  This  arcade  forms  a space 
26  ft.  wide,  42  ft.  high,  covered  with  glass,  with 
Brat-rate  shops  on  both  sides.  About  halfway 
through  this  passage  widens  out  into  an  ootagon 
50  ft.  in  diameter,  from  which  another  passage 
leads  to  the  entrance  in  Unter  den  Linden. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  execution  of  the 
plan  had  become  a necessity.  The  narrow  foot- 
path  of  the  Friedrichstrasse  no  longer  sufBced 
for  the  great  stream  of  life  oontinnally  flowing 
from  the  south  to  Unter  den  Linden  and  the 
Brandenburg  Gate.  The  establishment  of  the 
new  communication  has  diverted  the  stream, 
and  at  the  same  time  offered  an  excellent  oppor- 

* Tho  letters  U.  L,  M.  C.  iodicate  the  provinces. 


tunity  to  many  business  people  to  display  their 
goods. 

The  wall  surfaces  of  the  passage  are  divided 
into  ornamented  smaller  arcades,  which,  to  the 
extent  of  1,200  ft.,  offer  ample  space  for  nume. 
rous  shops.  A wrooght.iron  railing,  gilded,  runs 
along  the  shop  windows;  the  floor  has  been 
covered  througbout  with  ribbed  yellow  paving, 
tiles.  Terra-cotta  has  generally  been  employed 
in  the  interior  architecture,  Herren  E,  March 
Sobne  haviug  executed  the  ornamental  and 
figure  work  after  the  designs  of  the  sculptors 
Afinger,  Enke,  Wittiob,  and  Calandrelli.  The 
whole  has  an  airy  as  well  as  suitable  effect. 
The  ventilation  of  the  passage  is  especially 
praised  ; it  is  effected  without  meohanioal  oon- 
trivances  through  the  glass  roof.  The  fact  of 
the  floor  rising  gradually  from  the  Behrenstrasse 
towards  Unter  den  Linden,  and  the  axis 
running  in  a direction  from  north  to  south,  is 
said  to  contribute  materially  in  this  respect,  an 
equilibrium  of  temperature  from  the  southern 
portal  exposed  to  the  sun  to  the  northern  one 
lying  in  the  shade  being  thereby  effected. 

A good  idea  of  the  purposes  of  the  large 
building  is  best  obtained  by  an  inspeotion  of  the 
vast  cellarage.  The  floor  of  the  latter  is  formed  of 
inverted  arches,  filled  up  to  a uniform  level  with 
concrete,  the  latter  being  covered  by  several 
layers  of  flat  roofingtiles  set  in  cement.  Under, 
ground  water,  which  should,  notwithstanding, 
find  its  way  in,  may  be  removed  at  once  by  a 
Bteam-pump  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  whole 
souterrain  is  crossed  by  several  seta  of  rails,  con- 
neoted  by  turntables,  by  which  goods  and  stores 
may  be  removed  to  the  different  vaults.  Each 
business,  consequently,  established  in  the 
Gallery  may  poaaeas  besides  a perfectly  dry  and 
closed  warehouse.  The  extensive  system  of 
water-pipes  also  extends  throughout  the  entire 
basement,  which  contains  besides  the  apparatus 
for  warming  with  hot  air  and  hot  water ; a 
steam-engine  for  the  ventilation  of  the  upper 
rooms,  and  spacious  kitchens  with  large  cooking 
stoves  for  the  restaurant.  Lifts  are  constructed 
for  raising  the  food  sent  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
second  and  third  stories.  In  the  cellars  are  also 
the  wiodiDg.maohines  for  raising  the  heavy  iron 
doors  for  oloeing  the  two  portals.  They  are  not 
hung,  bnt  are  let  down  in  the  morning,  and 
forced  np  in  the  evening. 

Stairs  lead  from  the  cellar  to  the  large  restau- 
rant,  with  which  are  connected  a confectioner’s 
and  a Vienna  caf^,  and  which  extends  round  the 
passage  in  a series  of  large  and  small  rooms, 
handsomely  decorated.  They  may  all  be  used 
at  the  same  time  by  different  parties,  as  they 
can  all  be  shut  off  one  from  another,  it  being 
possible  to  accommodate  as  many  as  twenty 
parties  with  a total  number  of  3,000  persons. 
The  balcony  on  the  first  floor  belongs  to  the 
great  hall  of  the  restaurant,  adjoining  which 
are  a number  of  comfortable  rooms  and  cabinets 
for  small  and  smallest  parties.  In  the  same 
story  is  the  dining-hall,  which  accommodates 
several  hnndred  persons.  Every  nation  may 
dine  here  after  its  own  fashion,  for  there  are 
French,  English,  Italian,  Spanish,  Vienna, 
Hamburg,  and  Berlin  cooks,  and  wines  from  all 
countries,  from  the  dearest  and  finest  down  to 
the  ordinary  and  cheap,  are  offered.  Oae  story 
higher,  there  is  the  same  accommodation,  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  space  occupied 
by  the  great  dining-hall  below  is  taken  up  by 
rooms  containing  together  twenty-fivo  billiard- 
tables.  Over  the  restaurant  are  vast  stores,  and 
yet  one  story  higher  is  a pbotograpbio  establish, 
ment  receiving  its  light  first  band.  The  Vienna 
cafd  mentioned  above  is  in  the  ground  story. 
From  it  a staircase  leads  to  tho  smoking  and  read- 
ing room,  as  well  as  to  a gallery  whence  a view 
may  be  obtained  of  the  principal  room.  Behind 
the  fa9ade  towards  the  Unter  den  Linden,  where 
an  alternation  of  sandstone  and  briok  produces  a 
pleasing  effect,  ia  the  great  ball  and  concert 
room,  with  ample  space  for  1,000  persons.  Irs 
walls  and  ceiling  are  adorned  with  frescoes  by 
Begas,  Hildebrand,  and  Ewald,  and  its  windows 
by  coloured  glass,  executed  by  Swertskoff,  of 
Muneben.  The  lighting  is  of  a brilliant  descrip- 
tion. There  is  also  a post  and  telegraph  office 
in  the  building. 

The  architects  are  Herren  Kyllmann  and 
Heydeo.  Tho  arcade  and  concert-room  were 
opened  by  the  Emperor  in  person  followed  by  a 
numerous  suite.  Hence  its  name,  “ Kaiaer- 
gallerie.” After  the  concert  the  company 
invited  proceeded  to  the  diuiog-hall,  where  a 
sumptuous  banquet,  end  afterwards  a ball, 
attended  by  the  Emperor,  in  the  great  ball- 
room,  concluded  the  proceedings. 


LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE  : 

ALDEESGATE  STREET. 

The  buildings  illustrated  afford  another 
example  of  the  rapid  transformation  which 
London  is  daily  nndergoing,  and  which  is  such  a 
marked  sign  of  progress  and  wealth.  Every- 
where do  we  see  old  aud  inconvenient  dwellings 
replaced  by  large  and  convenient  basiness  pre- 
mises. The  demand  for  warebonse  room  must 
be  met,  though  often  at  the  expense  of  the  homes 
of  the  labouring  population;  but  tbeir  removal 
again  creates  a new  demand,  which  must  in  its 
turn  be  supplied  by  improved  dwellings  : so  that 
in  the  end  it  is  to  be  hoped  all  classes  will  be 
benefited  by  the  general  ” move  on.” 

The  site  on  which  these  houses  stand  was  but 
lately  occupied  by  small  shops,  with  miserably 
low  ceilings,  and  dirty,  ill-ventilated  back  build, 
ings,  and  in  the  rear  by  stables,  immediately 
over  which  there  dwelt  in  small  and  crowded 
rooms  a large  number  of  the  labouring  poor. 

The  formation  of  new  streets  makes  it  at  all 
times  a somewhat  difficult  matter  for  ejected 
tenants  to  find  convenient  sites  for  their  bnainess 
or  mannfaotnring  purposes,  and  involves  the 
necessity  of  converting  dwellings  into  trade 
premises  to  meet  this  want,  and  often  at  highly 
inci'eased  rents. 

The  absolute  demand  made  by  the  manufao- 
turer  for  space  and  light,  oftentimes  with  an 
utter  disregard  to  the  appearance  of  the  premises 
from  an  arohiteotnral  point  of  view,  renders  it 
diffionlt  for  the  architeot  to  satisfy  both  the 
wishes  of  his  client  and  the  claims  of  art.  Still 
the  problem  mast  continually  be  attacked, 
thongh  the  result  may  meet  with  varying 
oriticiem. 

In  the  present  structures,  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  light  has  been  obtained  for  ground, 
first,  and  eecond  floors,  while  sufficient  brick- 
work  is  left  at  the  sides  to  satisfy  the  demand 
for  stability  and  fitness  to  carry  the  upper  floors. 

The  decision  not  entirely  to  remove  the 
public-house  at  the  corner,  but  merely  to  jm. 
prove  the  front,  and  the  introduction  of  tho  new 
street,  have  considerably  broken  up  the  line  of 
frontage;  sufficient,  however,  has  been  secured 
in  one  block  to  produce  a complete  fa9ade.  The 
centre  is  being  erected  for  Mr.  F.  H.  Ayres, 
cabinet-maker,  and  the  remainder  is  let  to 
various  tenants. 

The  architects  who  have  had  the  management 
of  the  estate  under  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  who  have  by  the  alterations,  as 
we  hear,  greatly  iooreased  the  income  of  tbeir 
clients,  are  Messrs.  Lander  & Bedells ; and  the 
builders  for  the  different  portions  have  been 
Mr.  E.  King,  Messrs.  Williams  & Son,  and  Mr, 
R.  Rose. 


THE  ARCniTECrURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Association  ior  Session  1877-78  was  held  on 
Friday,  the  9ch  inst.,  at  Conduit-street,  Mr. 
Bowes  A.  Paioe,  president,  in  the  chair. 

Tho  following  new  members  (twenty-eight  in 
all)  were  duly  elected,  viz. : Messrs.  T.  H.  Eagles, 
M.A. ; Cecil  H.  Scott,  Alfred  H.  Gausden,  A.  R. 
Scott,  II.  G.  Nixon,  F.  H.  Gaudin,  E.  C.  Pinks, 
W.  E.  Clifton,  J.  S.  Trott,  A.  T.  Ellison,  P. 
Childs,  jun.,  C.  A.  Ewing,  J.  C.  Woods,  A.  B. 
Plummer,  R.  B.  Whitaker,  W.  H.  Duffield,  E.  H. 
Lloyd,  T.  G.  Loxton,  R.  J.  Beale,  J.  L.  Houston, 
T.  C.  CunniugtOD,  E.  D.  Hoy  land,  R.  A.  Briggs, 
P.  E.  Ridge,  S.  Bury,  C.  T.  Coggin,  A.  H.  Moles- 
worth,  and  R.  H.  Kerr.  Thirty  other  gentlemen 
were  proposed  for  membership.* 

Mr.  R.  C.  Puge,  one  of  the  hon.  secretaries, 
read  a letter  from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  culling  attention  to  the  facilities  now 
offered  to  members  of  the  Association  for  stpdy- 
ing  in  the  library  of  the  Institute. 

The  President  hoped  the  members  would  take 
advantage  of  the  very  important  and  valuable 
oonceasion  on  the  part  of  the  Inetitute.  . He 
moved  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  ouunoilfor 
having  made  the  concession,  which,  aUhongh 
extended  bo  one  or  two  smaller  bodies  of  students, 
was  primarily  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
members  of  the  Association.  Mr.  J.  Douglass 
Mathews  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
heartily  agrec-d  to. 

Mr.  Hayi'S  proposed  votes  of  thanks  to  the 

• This  will  bring  the  total  number  of  members  ap  to 
more  Chan  SOD,  seeing  that  at  the  coinmencenicnt  ol  the 
session  the  Assoriation  hud,  according  to  tho  “Brown 
Book,"  a total  ot  753  members,  of  whom  621  are  resident 
iu  Loudon.  At  this  rate  of  increase  Che  Association  bids 
fair  to  have  a roll  of  l.dOD  members  next  year  "r  the  year 
ufior. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Nov.  17,  1877.* 


CoQDcil  of  the  Institute  for  their  kindness  in 
giving  their  meeting. room  and  library  for  the  QSe 
of  the  Association  at  the  recent  conversazione  ; 
to  the  varions  friends  who  lent  drawings  and 
other  objects  on  the  same  oooasion  ; and  to  the 
Entertainments  Sub-Oommittee  (especially  to 
the  secretary,  Mr.  H.  H.  Sbannue)  for  their  labours 
in  connexion  with  the  same  gathering.  These  were, 
of  oonrse.Bsreed  to,  as  was  a special  voteof  thanks 
to  Hiss  Catherine  Jones  (sister  of  the  late  Mr. 
Owen  Jones)  for  a valuable  presentation  by  her  to 
the  Association  of  some  of  her  brother’s  drawings, 
referred  to  more  particularly  in  onr  report  of  the 
conversazione  a fortnightago.  It  was  incidentally 
mentioned  that  these  drawings  had  been  obtained 
for  tbe  Association  by  the  instrumentality  of 


Association.  A new  and  complete  catalogue  had 
been  issued.  Daring  the  session  tbe  committee 
of  the  Aesooiation  had  made  a grant  of  40Z.  to 
the  library  for  the  purchase  of  books,  &o.  The 
total  receipts  were  54,1.  ISs.  81,  271.  iSs.  9d.  had 
been  spent  in  the  purchase  of  new  works.  The 
balance  in  hand  amounted  to  141  4j.  6d.  The 
report  was,  on  tbe  motion  of  Mr.  Pownali, 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  unanimously 
adopted. 

Class  of  Design.  — Mr.  Page  presented  the 
report  of  the  Claes  of  Design,  whioh  said  that 
tbe  work  of  the  past  session  was  not  so  satis- 
factory as  that  of  the  previous  session,  there 
being  only  twenty.five  members  as  against 
thirty.four.  Fourteen  meetings  were  held,  at 


Mr.  Joseph  Bonomi  (of  Sir  John  Soaus's  Museum)  I which  107  members  contributed  110  designs. 


and  Mr.  Stannus. 

Various  donations  to  tbe  Library  were  ao- 
nonnoed,  and  thanks  accorded  to  the  donors. 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  past  seasion  was 
taken  as  read,  and  nnanimously  adopted.  In  it 
the  committee  express  continned  satisfaction  at 
the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  members 
and  at  the  great  amount  of  interest  taken  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association  both  by  tbe  mem. 
hers  and  the  profession  at  large.  The  following 
are  extracts  from  tbe  report : — 


The  cordial  r'-latinns  maintained  between  the  Associa- 
tion and  tbe  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  are 
especially  matter  of  congratulation.  An  opportunity  of 
affording  the  anpnort  duo  from  the  junior  to  the  senior 
professional  eocie'v  occurred  daring  the  past  sesainn, 
when  a suh. committee  was  appointed  to  eo-operate  with 
the  council  of  the  Institute  in  its  action  in  the  matter  of 
“Illicit  Commissions. " On  the  question  of  competitions 
also  yoiirsub.cnmrai'tee  received  courteous  attention  from 
tbe  Institute,  whilst  in  abolishing  its  class  of  students,  and 
opening  its  Library  to  onr  members,  and  in  affording 


Mr.  Page,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
said  be  was  afraid  that  the  class  wonld  have 
fared  very  badly  had  it  not  been  for  the  sketches 
submitted  by  the  Birmingham  members.  Mr. 
Stannus  seconded  tbe  adoption  of  the  report, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

Elementary  Class  of  Design. — The  report  of 
this  class,  whioh  was  agreed  to,  showed  that  the 
number  of  members  last  session  was  twenty-four 
as  against  forty-three  in  the  previous  session. 
Tbe  number  of  sketches  submitted  was  thirty  as 
against  twenty.seven  in  tbe  previous  session. 

Class  for  the  Study  of  Colour  Decoration. — 
The  report  of  this  class,  the  adoption  of  which 
was  agreed  to  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt, 
stated  that  the  number  of  members  was  the 
same  as  iu  tbe  two  previous  sessions.  Ten 
meetings  were  held  during  the  session,  tbe 
total  number  of  attendances  being  eighty.two  j 
number  of  sketobes  submitted,  36,  sbowiog  a 


facilities  for  el»etinn  aa  associates,  the  Institute  has  still  1 slight  increase  On  previous  SOBsiooS.  Sis  papers 
r,”  r rdatmg  to  deooration  were  prepared 


mittee  feel  assured  tbat  the  Association  will  do  its  best  | read  by  members  in  the  class. 


to  oontinne  to  deserve  the  enoouraging  conQdence  thus 
shown,  and  the  interest  taken  in  its  progress  and  welfare 
by  the  leadine  professional  society. 

Tbe  new  rules,  after  much  discussion  and  consideration, 
have  been  adopted. 

The  classes  have,  on  the  whole,  been  weR  attended,  bnt 
it  is  tbe  wish  of  the  committee  that  members  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  to  a larger  extent 
than  they  do,  and  it  is  desirable  tbat  members  of  the 
classes  should  interest  themselves  as  mnch  as  possible  in 
their  management,  as  individual  effort  is  required  to  carry 
on  the  work  satisfactorily. 

The  eub-oommiitee  appointed  to  consider  what  mea- 
sures, if  any,  should  be  taken  by  the  Association  in  the 
matter  of  competitions,  has  collected  the  opinions  of 
members  on  the  subject,  with  the  result  that  the  Institute 
has  been  asked  to  take  the  lead  in  further  steps  which  it 
is  hoped  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  profession,  and  has 
issued  a circular  upon  the  subject  to  its  members. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  visits  (always  popular  with  the 
members),  have  been  well  attended,  and  much  interest  was 
shown  in  the  practical  questions  brought  under  notice  by 
those  in  charge  of  tho  works  visited.  It  is  hoped  that 
next  8es«ion  the  visits  to  ancient  buildings  will  be  resumed. 

The  Birmingham  Branch  is  making  satisfactory  progress, 
sod  its  members  have  availed  themselves  to  a large  extent 
of  the  use  of  the  library.  They  have  also  joined  in  the 
work  of  tbe  classes,  fairly  holding  their  own  against  the 
London  studeots. 

Beference  to  tho  balance-sheet  shows  that  the  financial 
position  is  satisfactory. 


The  report  oonoludes  with  a few  well-timed 
words  OD  behalf  of  that  most  deserving  instita. 
fcion,  the  Architects’  Benevolent  Society, 


The  Architectural  Science  Class  report  stated 
that  tbe  namber  of  members  for  the  past  ses- 
sion was  twenty,  the  namber  of  papers  submitted 
being  nine.  The  report  was  agreed  to, 

Class  of  Coiistruction  and  Practice. — The  report 
of  this  class  showed  tbat  the  past  session  was 
the  most  successful  whioh  it  bad  had  since  its 
commencement.  Although  there  was  a slight 

falling  off  in  the  number  of  members,  the 
average  attendance  and  the  number  of  papers 
sent  in  show  a considerable  increase,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  : — 

Session 
1874^75. 

Namberof  members 62 

Members  at  each  meet- 

iog 23 

Papers  114 

Three  members  of  the  Birmingham  branch  joined 
tbe  class,  and  two  of  these  contributed  papers  to 
all  the  meetings,  thereby  setting  an  example  of 
industry  which  it  would  be  well  for  some  of  the 
London  members  to  follow.  The  papers  were 
quite  up  to  the  standard  of  former  years.  The 
increased  success  of  the  Class  was  largely  to  be 
attributed  to  the  labours  of  the  “ Visitors,”  who 


Session 
1876-76. 
63  .. 


Session 

1876-77. 

60 
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The  Sketch-book. — Mr.  Maylard  made  a gfau 
menb  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  Attt 
tectural  Association  Sketch-book. 

Annual  Excursion. — Mr.  Pink  read  the  repet 
of  the  eighth  annual  excursion,  whioh  took  pla 
a few  months  ago,  when  Warwick,  Coventi 
Kenilworth,  and  tbe  neighbourhood  were  vh 
Special  mention  was  made  in  the  repoL 
services  rendered  by  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Louth^ 
Mr.  J.  Tom  Burgess,  of  Leamington,  The 
was  nnanimously  adopted. 

The  President,  Mr.  Bowes  A.  Paice,  then, 
his  opening  address,  tho  greater  part  of  wl 
we  publish  in  another  part  of  our  paper. 

Mr.  J.  Donglass  Mathews,  in  moving  a vol 
thanks  to  the  President  for  his  address,  cod| 
tulated  him  iu  having  attained  that  position 
years  of  hard  work  in  connexion  with  the  ., 
ciatioD.  He  (Mr.  Mathews)  earnestly  hoppd . 
the  members  at  large  would  take  to  heartl 
words  of  the  President  when  he  counselled  ti. 
to  join  the  classes  of  the  Association,  for  th^ 
classes  were,  after  all,  the  secret  of  the  suocs 
of  the  Association.  If  ever  there  were  dear 
of  members  willing  to  join  the  classes,  and  ' 
assist  in  their  management,  the  Associatit 
would  decline  in  usefulness.  It  was  gratifyii 
to  know  of  the  cordial  relations  subsisting  h 
tween  the  Institute  and  the  Association,  for  eac 
body  bad  its  own  work  to  do.  The  Institute  hf: 
recognised  the  claims  of  the  Association 
an  educating  body  by  abolishing  the  class, J 
Students,  whioh  was  a good  thing  for  the  Ai 
oiation,  and  also  for  thslostitate,  for  the  fori 
was  strengthened,  and  the  latter  bad  got  rid, 
a dead  branch.  As  to  the  system  of  “ articlin] 
at  the  present  time  the  whole  system  of  i 
pronticeship  and  arbiolesbip  seemed  to  be  fall! 
into  disuse.  In  former  times  it  was  necessary  tl 
a man  should  be  bound  to  a trade  before 
could  follow  it,  bub  unfortnnately,  as  the  aro^l 
tecta  of  the  present  day  knew  too  well,  me: 
were  allowed  to  work  at  trades  without  havisi 
received  any  proper  training.  This  was  a grer' 
evil,  and  a source  of  endless  tronble  to  an^ 
toots  and  master  builders,  lie  did  not  quit 
follow  the  President’s  idea  as  to  the  probabionat 
system  of  actioleship.  He  did  nob  think  man 
architects  would  oare  about  having  a youth  i 
his  office  for  the  first  twelve  months  of  h 
pupilage  with  the  certainty  that  he  would  g 
away  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  it  war 
necessary  to  have  a term  of  probation  at  al 
it  would  be  desirable  that  the  probationai: 
period  should  be  served  in  the  office  whei 
the  pupil  was  to  be  articled.  Later  on  i 
bis  career  of  pnpilage  he  might,  perhaps,  ac. 
vantagcously  trans^'er  his  services  to  som 


other  office,  subject  bo  arrangement.  He  agreei 
with  the  President’s  snggeation  that  instead  l 


young  architects  trying  to  make  a name  by  ooii 
petition  they  would  do  far  better  to  work  fl 
their  former  employers  for  three  days  a weBk,4: 
a desirable  arrangement  not  only  for  the  yoi3 
men  themselves,  bub  for  their  employers.  I 
was  desirable  to  encourage  tbe  association  of  tb' 
younger  architects  with  their  seniors,  and  on 
way  of  doing  this  would  be  by  dispensing  wi? 
the  ordinary  “ clerks  of  works,”  and  appointiml 
young  architects  as  “resident  architects 


had  done  their  utmost  to  make  the  Class  useful 
The  balance-sheet  showed  the  total  receipts  for  ^ and  instructive.  The  report  was  adopted,  a 
the  past  session  to  have  been  5291.  \7s.  Id.,  as  ■ suggestion  being  made  by  Mr.  Maylard  that  this 
against  a total  expenditure  of  410i.  18a.  9d.,  I Class,  and  the  Architectural  Soienoe  Class,  might 

leaving  a cash  balance  amounting  to  881.  IBs.  4d.  ^ increase  thevalneof  their  workifasortof  sketch. ' should  be  responsible  for  the  due  carrying 
in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Douglass  book  of  construction  were  established,  members  ; of  the  designs  of  the  chief  or  designing  arcL 
Mathews,  who,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  contributing  sketches  of  constructive  details,  ' teot.  As  to  the  suggested  Architectural  Aesoeij 
balance-sheet, animadvertednponthe  satisfactory  traced  from  drawingsin  progress  in  the  offices  in  tion  magazine,  the  subject  had  been  before  tht 

position  of  the  Association  financially,  and  said  which  they  were  engaged,  to  which,  he  imagined,  ' committee  several  times  during  the  past  fet 

f.Ka  Aaanniaf.inn  VlQrl  n Af.Eln  rv  Ir,  fllA  /.f  r\f\  "V-—  AO  va  Kr.1'  •1'1-nTT  /-7<^  .......  t 


that  the  Association  had  nothing  in  the  shape  of  no  objection  would  be  made  by  employers. 


' years,  bub  they  did  nob  see  their  way  cleai  t 


a fund,  having  always  gone  upon  the  principle  The  Surveying  Class  was  held  as  usual,  under  ' carry  it  out.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a'desirabll 
of  spending  its  full  income  in  the  general  work  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  Bennett.  Twelve  meet-  ; thing  if  their  Transactions  oonld  bo  published  ii 
of  the  Association  for  the  benefit  of  the  members;  ings  were  held,  six  outdoors  and  six  indoors.  i a regular  form,  but  at  the  same  time  he  shouli 
but  he  thonght  that  as  the  balance  in  hand  was  The  Birmingham  Branch. — The  report  of  tbe  , be  sorry  to  see  the  reports  suppressed  in  th. 
mnoh  larger  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  it  Birmingham  Branch  congratnlatea  the  members  | professional  papers. 

would  be  desirable  to  invest  oOl.  as  the  nnoleua  on  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  not  only  j Mr.  H,  H.  Statham  seconded  the  vote  o 


of  a fnnd  whioh  oonld  be  made  available  at  any  with  the  increased  interest  manifested  by  the 
time  if  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Associa-  mombers,  and  in  the  enlarged  attendances  at  the 
tion.  Mr.  Biddett  seconded  the  adoption  of  tbe  • meetings,  bub  also  in  having  acquired  rooms  for 
balance-sheet,  and  said  he  thought  the  suggestion  its  own  exolusive  use  in  Qneen’s  College,  Para, 
made  by  tbe  treasurer  a very  good  one,  and  the  j dise-street.  The  only  prize  competed  for  daring 
fund  invested  might  oome  in  nseful  in  fibting-np  I the  preceding  session  was  that  for  Time  Sketch- 
more  snitaWe  premises  should  they  ever  be  ing,  wbioh  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Fisher.  The 


obtained.  By  mutual  consent  the  suggestion 
was  referred  to  the  committee  for  consideration, 
and  a vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  anditors, 
Messrs.  Alexander  Payne  and  R.  L.  Cox. 

The  Library.  — Mr.  R.  E.  Pownali,  the 
librarian,  brought  forward  the  report  of  the 
Library  Sab-Committee,  whioh  expressed  satis- 
faction at  the  use  which  had  been  made  of  the 
library  ; 1,239  works  had  been  taken  ont  on  tbe 
thirfcy-three  evenings  the  library  had  been 
opened,  exolusive  of  those  sent  to  Birmingham 
for  the  U36  of  the  Birmingham  branch  of  the 


classes  have  been  fairly  successful,  tbe  average 
attendance  being  very  good.  The  library  has 
been  very  well  patronised  by  the  majority  of  the 
members.  The  Saturday  afternoon  visits  to 
bnildinga  in  course  of  erection  were  generally 
well  attended.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
session  it  was  decided  that  a sketch-book  should 
be  published  by  the  Association,  and  a “ Sketch- 
book Committee”  was  appointed.  The  first 
three  quarterly  parts  of  vol.  i.  have  already  been 
published.  Tbe  report  was  adopted,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Hayes. 


thanks,  and  observed  tbat  the  very  general  ton' 
of  melancholy  and  dissatisfaction  abnot  th. 
reports  of  the  classes  was  in  itself  a health- 
sign  as  an  indication  of  tbe  vitality  of  the  Assio 
oiation.  When  people  were  not  easily  satisfiei 
with  their  exertions,  they  sought  to  makt 
greater  efforts. 

Mr.  Clarkson,  in  supporting  the  motion,  said; 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  magazine,  that  L( 
bad  a sort  of  general  idea  that  they  wera  rathe: 
overburdened  with  “Transactions”  already,  anc 
that  if  in  some  way  they  oonld  endeavour  t< 
compress  the  amount  of  architectural  pabulum 
in  the  world  it  would  be  better  for  everybody: 
As  to  tho  question  of  pnpilage,  he  thought  thai 
the  sobeme  pat  forward  by  the  President  wax 
quite  practicable  if  the  parents  would  take  thd 
trouble  to  interest  themselves  in  the  matter.- 
As  a rule,  parents  were  anxious  to  get  their 
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OHS  actively  employed.  They  liad  a sort  of 
eneral  idea  that  if  their  sons  were  possessed  of 
lir  talents  they  would  master  their  profession 
omehow.  There  was  a good  deal  of  truth  in 
his,  no  doubt;  it  was  the  necessity  of  having 
0 make  exertions  that  brought  out  the  talents 
f people  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Any  special 
arefnlness  in  the  beginning  might  defeat  itself 
y not  making  the  pupil  self-reliant.  The  par- 
icular  thing  that  seemed  to  be  wanting  was 
ome  text-book  which  should  give  intending 
upils  and  their  parents  some  idea  of  the  work 
f the  profession  before  making  up  their  minds 
n the  subject.  Unfortunately,  large  sections 
f the  public  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  an 
rohitect’s  work. 

The  motion  having  been  carried,  the  meeting 
erminated.  The  next  meeting  will  bo  held 
n the  23rd  inst.,  when  a paper  will  be  read  by 
Ir.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  entitled,  “ Notes  upon 
'omiah  Churches.” 


“ ARTICLED  PUPILS.”— COMPETITIONS. 

THE  president’s  ADDRESS,  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Ai’chitec- 
ural  Association  for  the  present  session,  clse- 
yhero  refeiTed  to,  the  President,  Mr.  Bowes  A. 
’aice,  delivered  an  opening  address.  He  said: 
ly  a somewhat  curious  coincidence  both  the 
enior  and  junior  societies  have  been  placing 
heir  houses  in  order  at  the  same  time.  The 
loyal  Institute  of  British  Architects  has  been 
evising  its  bye-laws,  and  as  some  of  these  affect 
he  members  of  the  Architectural  Association, 

hope  I may  be  permitted  to  make  a brief 
llusion  to  them.  The  alterations  of  the  bye-laws 
Fere  suggested  by  the  reports  made  by  certain 
ub-comraittees  appointed  by  the  council  to  take 
Lto  consideration  various  matters  relating  to  the 
Qiprovement  of  the  Institute.  The  points  raised 
f special  interest  to  us  are, — (1)  the  relation  of 
he  Institute  to  kindred  societies;  (2)  facilities 
31’  study;  and  (3)  conditions  of  membership. 
Q regard  to  the  relations  of  the  Institote  to 
indred  societies,  the  Architectural  Association 
ameinfor  its  full  share  of  consideration.  Both 
ocieties  were  agreed  that  amalgamation  was 
either  practicable  nor  desirable,  and  that  each 
ociety  had  and  should  keep  to  its  own  special 
phere  of  usefulness  in  which  to  work.  That  the 
LBSOciation  has  a special  sphere  in  which  to  work 
3 fully  recognised  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
or  the  improvement  of  the  Institute,  adopted 
t a special  general  meeting  in  March  last.  It 
3 there  stated,  ” They  [the  committee]  recom- 
lend  that  all  possible  encouragement  should  be 
iven  to  the  Association  in  its  educational  work, 
nd  that  the  Institute,  which  has  never  charged 
bself  with  similar  functious,  should  no  longer 
ontain  the  class  of  Students  which  for  many 
ears  past  has  been  a merely  nominal  one,  and 
he  existence  of  which  conveys  awrong  impres- 
ion.”  It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  the  Institute 
bandons  any  attempt  at  being  an  educating 
ody,  but  is  willing  to  co-operate  with  and  give 
very  encouragement  to  the  Association  in 
arrying  on  the  work  of  education.  This  leads 
16  to  the  second  point,  viz.,  facilities  for  study, 
lore,  again,  the  Institute  has  come  to  our 
ssistance,  by  allowingonrmembersthe  privilege 
f access  to  one  of  the  finest  art  libraries  in  the 
ingdom,  the  regulations  for  admission  being 
he  official  recommendation  of  your  president, 
he  payment  of  a small  annual  fee,  aud  subject 
0 approval  of  the  council ; aud  in  order 
0 give  every  opportunity  to  students  to  avail 
hemselves  of  this  privilege,  the  council  has 
lade  arrangements  to  keep  the  library  open 
com  ten  in  the  morning  to  nine  at  night  every 
-•eek-day  except  Saturday,  when  it  will  be 
losed  at  two.  It  is  hoped  that  our  members 
dll  appreciate  this  concession  by  making  fre- 
uent  use  of  it,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  the 
ourteous  librarian,  Mr.  Kershaw,  will  be  de- 
ghted  to  have  a room  full  of  readers.  And  now 
ue  word  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  member, 
hip.  It  having  been  represented  to  the  council 
hat  our  senior  members,  when  desii'ons  of  be- 
oming  Associates,  frequently  find  it  somewhat 
ifficult  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  thi’ce  Fellows 
:om  “personal  knowledge,”  it  has  been  made  a 
ye-lawthat  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  Lon- 
on  Architectural  Association  desirous  of  beino- 
imitted  as  Associates  the  nomination  form 
lay  be  signed  by  one  Fellow  of  the  Institute  and 
y the  President,  and  at  least  three  members  of 
10  Committee  of  the  Ai’chitectural  Association 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  membership  of  the 
Aseociation  is  notr  recognised  in  the  bye-laws  of 
the  Institute  as  a stepping-stone  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  senior  society  ; and,  in  the  words  of 
our  annual  report,  “ The  Institute  has  still  more 
strongly  marked  its  appreciation  of  the  educa- 
tional work  which  the  Assooiatiou  is  carrying 
out.  The  Committee  feel  assured  that  the  Asso- 
ciation  will  do  its  best  to  continue  to  deserve 
the  encouraging  confidence  thus  shown  and  the 
interest  taken  in  its  progress  and  welfare  by  the 
leading  professional  society.”  So  much  for  the 
relationships  between  the  two  London  societies. 

In  respect  to  the  various  classes,  our  annual 
report  tells  ns  that  last  session  they  were,  on 
the  whole,  well  attended,  but  that  there  was 
a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  members  to  neg- 
lect to  interest  themselves  in  their  management. 
Now  I consider  this  much  to  be  regretted,  for  I 
believe  that  the  success  which  has  hitherto 
attended  the  classes  has  been  greatly  due,  nob 
only  to  the  officers,  but  also  to  the  individual 
efforts  of  the  members  in  assisting  them  to 
conduct  the  classes.  And  here  I would  urge 
upon  all  my  younger  brethren,  more  especially 
those  who  are  joining  our  ranks  to-night,  the 
advantage  of  at  once  entering  one  or  more  of 
our  classes,  and  of  taking  an  active  interest  in 
their  working.  Do  not  delay.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
be  hard  work  for  you  at  first,  but  you  will  be 
amply  repaid  for  it.  The  valuable  information 
you  will  gain  will  cause  you  to  take  a much 
greater  interest  in  your  office  work,  and  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  you  later  on  in  life. 
Another  benefit  to  you  will  be  the  making  of 
friendships,  which  is  so  much  easier  to  do  in  the 
class-room  than  at  our  ordinary  meetings.  And 
who,  I would  ask,  would  for  one  moment  deny 
bob  that  such  making  of  friendships  is  indeed  a 
benefit  ? Does  it  not  cheer  one  on  to  come  here, 
Friday  after  Friday,  to  meet  again  the  familiar 
faces,  to  grasp  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  to 
assist  each  other  in  any  problem  we  may  have 
to  solve?  Can  yon  delay  joining  the  classes? 
The  longer  you  put  it  eff  the  more  difficult  will 
it  become,  and  the  opportunity  lost  cannot  be 
regained.  As  you  grow  older  you  will  have 
other  claims  upon  yoor  time,  and  you  will  always 
regret  the  day  that  you  declined  to  join  the 
classes.  While  speaking  on  this  subject  ol 
work  that  has  to  be  done  outside  the  office,  I 
would  strongly  urge  the  desirability  of  attending 
a course  of  lectures  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  figure.  To  have  only  a alight  knowledge 
of  the  skeleton  in  general  and  its  component 
parts,  the  contours  of  the  external  surface  ot 
the  body,  the  muscles,  and  the  forms  produced 
by  the  movement  of  the  head,  neck,  and  limbs, 
and,  above  all,  proportion,  is  a wonderful 
assistance  to  the  arobiteot,  more  especially  in 
the  preparation  of  drawings  where  figure  sub- 
lects  have  to  be  introdneed.  A moat  valuable 
course  of  lectures  is  given  at  South  Kensing- 
ton  by  Dr.  Bellamy  every  Thursday  evening 
during  the  winter  months,  commencing  on  the 
15th  inst.,  at  which  students  can  attend  on  pay- 
ment of  a merely  nominal  fee.  Before  leaving 
the  subject  of  classes  and  the  means  afforded 
to  students  for  the  purpose  of  study,  whereby 
the  Land  as  well  as  the  eye  can  be  trained  to 
appreciate  the  beautiful  in  art,  it  would  indeed 
be  an  omission  were  I not  to  mention  the 
Architectural  Museum  at  Westminster.  “ Here,” 
as  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  remarks,  “it  is  true  the 
student  will  find  within  the  structure  no  archi- 
tectural beauty,  but  a stark  and  unambitious 
interior  of  naked  brick  and  timber  ; but  ho  will 
be  startled  at  finding  himself  surrounded  by 
innumerable  models  of  an  arohiteotural  art 
workmanship  culled  from  the  moat  famous 
buildiugs  of  our  own  and  other  countries,  and 
forming  a complete  illustration  of  the  carving 
and  other  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  (though 
in  a less  degree)  of  those  of  classic  antiquity. 
The  more  he  examines  the  contents  of  this 
simple  building,  the  more  will  he  appreciate  and 
the  more  surprise  will  he  find  at  their  number, 
their  variety,  and  their  beauty.”  It  would  be 
difficult  to  over-estimate  the  very  great  benefit 
to  the  student  arising  from  the  systematic  study 
of  architectural  details  arranged  in  a ohronolo. 
gical  order ; and  it  is  with  the  view  of  increasing 
the  interest  of  students  in  the  valuable  and 
extensive  collection  of  casts  and  examples  that  a 
sketching-club  has  been  formed  in  connexion 
with  the  museum.  A prize  of  five  guineas  is 
offered  by  the  council  for  the  beat  series  of 
sketches  exhibited  at  the  annual  exhibition. 
They  are  to  be  made  from  objects  in  the  museum, 
executed  in  pen  and  ink,  so  that  if  snocessfal 
tho  young  student  may  have  the  additional 


pleasure  of  seeing  his  sketches  reproduced  by 
photolichography, 

Tho  opeuing  address  of  a president  of  this 
Association  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  of  a 
gossipy  character,  and  I cannot  but  expect  that 
the  few  remarks  I am  about  to  make  will  not 
be  received  with  unanimous  approval.  I could 
hardly  wish  it  otherwise,  for  were  we  all  agreed, 
disoussion  would  cease,  aud  we  might  be  hasten- 
ing on  reforms  which  eventually  might  prove  to 
have  been  a mistake.  Borrowing  terms  from  the 
President  of  the  Institute,  I will,  with  your  per- 
mission, say  a few  words  on  the  outer  life  of  the 
profession  rather  than  on  the  inner  life  of  the 
Association,  and  I hope  that  you  will  at  least 
give  me  credit  for  speaking  my  own  thoughts 
in  a humble  but  honest  and  straightforward 
manner. 

First,  in  respect  to  “ articles  ” and  premiums, 
I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  present  system 
of  binding  a young  man  for  four  or  five  years, 
and  paying  a large  premium  at  the  outset,  is  the 
bane  of  the  architectural  profession.  It  is 
entered  upon  by  many  with  too  much  of  the 
commercial  spirit.  It  is  regarded  as  a sort  of 
“paying  concern,”  whereas  the  majority  of  those 
who  have  been  in  the  profession  for  some  time 
know  full  well  that  it  requires  years  of  unceasing 
but  loving  toil  in  order  lo  become  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  even  a moderate  income.  No  j 
there  must  be  no  hurry  for  worldly  gain ; the 
work  must  be  undertaken  purely  and  simply  for 
the  love  of  the  art,  and  by  those,  and  those  only, 
who  can  appreciate  its  beauties,  who  will  study 
its  various  phases,  and  who  intend  to  labour 
with  a lifelong  patience.  Let  it  be  conceded 
that  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession, I will  ask  the  question, — Should  there 
not  be  some  means  whereby  a young  man’s 
capabilities  and  bis  fitness  for  the  calling  could 
be  tested  previously,  not  only  to  bis  being  bound 
for  a series  of  years,  but  also  to  the  payment  of 
a large  premium  ? But  here  let  me  interpolate 
the  remark  that  I know  there  have  been  instances 
of  eminent  architects  waiving  the  recognised 
system  of  premiums  when  they  could  perceive 
elements  of  latent  talent,  aud  when  they  have 
found  that  the  means  of  the  would-be  pupil  were 
not  only  limited  but  narrow, — and  all  honour  to 
them  for  doing  so!  To  proceed,  however,  is  it 
not  frequently  found  to  be  the  case  that  many, 
after  having  been  articled,  find  that  they  have 
no  real  love  for  their  work, — that  they  take 
no  interest  in  it  whatever  ? They  soon 
begin  to  realise  that  they  have  mistaken 
their  calling,  and  would  gladly  turn  their  steps 
to  try  their  fortune  in  some  other  walk  of  life; 
but  they  are  bound  for  four  or  five  years,  the 
premium  has  been  paid,  and  they  must  endure 
their  weary  existence  as  best  they  can.  I 
believe  that  a boy  could  be  made  to  learn  car- 
pentry without  either  feeling  or  devotion;  but  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  anyone  could  be  so 
BQcccBsfal  as  to  make  a boy  or  young  man 
without  such  qualities  learn  the  practice  and 
study  of  architeotore.  Now  let  ue  inquire  by 
what  means  this  slate  of  things  can  be  remedied. 
I have  mentioned  on  a previous  occasion*  how 
necessary  it  is  that  an  arobiteot  should  have  a 
souud  education,  and  without  entering  upon  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  system  of  arohiteotural 
education  adopted  by  the  French  and  German 
schools,  I will  content  myself  with  a few  and  I 
hope  suggestive  remarks  not  unworthy  of  quiet 
thought  for  the  improvement  of  our  own  system 
in  England.  Granted  that  a young  man  is  de- 
sirous of  entering  the  architectural  profession, 
and,  as  a preliminary  to  such  a stop,  has  bad  an 
ordinary  education,  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  those  books  of  Euclid  which  are  usually 
read,  has  attended  a course  of  lectures  on  natural 
philosophy,  has  au  acquaiutanco  with  the  modern 
languages,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  dead 
languages,  and,  above  all,  has  a taste  for  draw- 
ing, and  a knowledge  of  the  use  of  mathematical 
drawing  instruments;  with  these  elementary 
qualifications  I imagine  it  would  be  better  for 
such  a one  were  be  to  enter  the  office  of  an 
architect  as  a probationer  for  one  year,  rather 
than  at  once  being  bound  for  a much  longer 
period.  During  his  term  of  probationship  he 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  ordi- 
nary  routine  of  the  business  of  an  architect’s 
office.  He  could  attend  the  lectures  ou  archi- 
tecture and  construction  at  University  College 
or  King’s  College;  he  could  attend  oar  own 
Elementary  Class  of  Design,  and  take  advantage 
of  the  other  opportunities  offered  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, in  order  to  gain  an  insight  into  what 
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really  are  the  roqairemente  of  the  profession ; 
and  then  if,  at  the  close  of  the  year  the 
stadenb  were  really  satisfied  that  he  oould  follow 
the  profession  with  an  earneatnesa  of  heart  which 
had  already  shown  itself  by  his  zeal,  then,  1 
say,  and  not  till  then,  should  ha  be  articled.  In 
fact,  I would  make  entering  the  profession  as  an 
articled  popil  conditional  on  passing  a pre- 
liminary examination  at  the  Institute.  Then,  I 
venture  to  think,  we  should  have  real  students, — 
young  men  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
follow  the  profession,  and  who  iutend  to  make 
the  best  use  of  their  time,  not  wasting  it  in 
frivolous  amusements,  but  rather,  by  improving 
their  minds,  not  only  by  close  stndy,  but  also  by 
surrounding  themselves  with  the  beautiful  in  art 
BO  far  as  their  limited  means  will  admit,  even  if 
their  rooms  be  on  an  attic  floor  in  a back  street 
of  one  of  our  London  squares.  Let  me,  how- 
ever,  qualify  the  words  I have  just  used, — 
“frivolous  amusements.”  By  saying  that,  I 
would  nob  for  one  moment  bo  thought  or  be 
guilty  of  casting  any  insinuations  upon  those 
whom  I have  tho  honour  now  of  addressing,  nor 
upon  architectural  students  in  genera!,  for  I 
believe  that  they  are  more  earnest  in  their  work, 
more  active  in  their  labours,  and  more  anxious 
for  opportunities  of  study  in  this  year  of  grace 
1877  than  they  have  been  at  any  previous  time; 
bnt  it  is  to  improving  their  condition,  firstly,  in 
their  relations  to  the  senior  members  of  the  pro- 
fessioD,  and  eventually  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
that  my  remarks  are  now  directed.  Gentlemen, 
it  suffices  me  just  to  have  touched  upon  the 
subject  of  articles  and  premiums,  and  where  it 
appears  to  me  some  reform  is  necessary.  How 
to  carry  out  that  reform  must  be  left  to  more 
mature  consideration,  but  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  prominm  should  be  paid  annually,  as  a 
college  fee,  rather  than  in  a lump  sum;  and  I 
would  also  suggest  that  the  student  should  not 
be  articled  to  tho  architect  with  whom  he  has 
served  his  probationship,  as  by  a change  he 
wonid  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  another 
class  of  work,  which  would  assist  his  education, 
and  tend  to  gnard  against  the  loss  of  indi- 
viduality. 

And  now  let  me  turn  your  thoughts  to  another 
matter,  also  of  great  interest  to  the  younger 
members  of  tho  profession,  viz.,  the  subject  of 
competitions.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  a 
subject  for  the  Institute  to  take  up,  and  that  it 
is  not  within  the  province  of  this  Association. 
Perhaps  not,  as  a socioty,  but  althongh  the 
Association  is  an  educating  body,  yet  a very  large 
proportion  of  its  members  are  either  acting  as 
assislants,  or  are  commencing  practice  for  them- 
selves, and  it  is  from  the  young  men  just  starling 
in  life  that  the  ranks  of  the  great  army  of  com. 
petitors  are  being  largely  recruited,  for  by  this 
means,  it  is  said,  they  hope  to  get  a connexion. 
"With  the  senior  members  it  is  different,  for  they 
have  already  established  practices,  sufficiently 
large  in  most  instances  to  fully  occupy  their 
time  without  embarking  on  the  sea  of  an  open 
competition.  You  are  aware  that  a sub-com- 
mittee  was  recently  appointed  to  take  into  its 
consideration  tho  subject  of  oompetitione, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  was 
thoughc  desirable  that  the  Association  as 
a body  shou’d  take  any  action  in  the  matter. 
Mr.  Pownall,  the  energetic  secretary  of 
that  sub-committee,  will  bring  forward  the 
report  at  some  futnre  time,  and  it  is  not  my 
intention  to-night  to  argue  the  point  as  to 
whether  the  Association  as  a body  should  or 
should  nob  take  action  in  the  matter,  but  I hope 
you  will  allow  me  to  express  roy  own  view  en 
passant,  which  is,  that  it  should  not,  for  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  a matter  that  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  individual  members  to  uphold  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  their  profession.  I pur- 
pose,  therefore,  confining  my  few  remarks  to  the 
broad  question  of  the  competition  system. 
Gentlemen,  I am  afraid  you  will  give  me  the 
credit  of  being  a radical,  whereas  I am  a con. 
servative  of  the  darkest  blue.  I have  already 
said  that  our  present  system  of  makingor  trying 
to  make  an  architect  of  a young  naan  by  binding 
Mm  for  a number  of  years  before  bis  capabilities 
have  been  tested  is  the  bane  of  the  architectural 
profession  ; and  now,  again,  I am  bold  to  assert 
that  the  system  of  open  competitions,  as  managed 
(or  rather  I wonid  say,  mismanaged)  at  the 
present  day  is  also  a bane,  not  only  to  the  pro- 
fession, but  also  to  the  art  of  architecture.  Let 
us  for  a few  moments  turn  our  attention  to  the 
arguments  generally  used  in  favour  of  tho 
system.  It  is  said  by  some  to  be  a means 
whereby  a talented  young  man  may  attain  a 
position  which  want  of  influential  friends 
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would  otherwise  prevent  his  reaching.  This 
sounds  all  right,  but  is  such  practically  the  case? 
Are  not  the  promoters  of  these  open  competitions 
in  the  majority  of  oases  unable  to  grasp  the  ad- 
vantages  of  a well-oonsidered  plan  over  the  dis- 
advantages of  another  which  a professional  eye 
would  at  once  detect  ? Then,  again,  with  regard 
to  the  architectural  design  of  the  building : is  it  not 
the  experience  of  most  of  os  that  vulgarity  rather 
than  refinement  wins  the  day  ? Do  not  the ; 
glaringly-ooloured  perspectives,  with  a crowd  of 
pedestrians  and  equestrians  in  coats  and  tronsers 
of  many  ooloura  harrying  to  and  fro,  bub,  of 
course,  shown  in  the  act  of  admiring  the  build- 
ing, — which  at  present  exists  only  on  paper, — 
do  not  these,  I repeat,  win  the  day,  and  not  those 
of  our  talented  young  men,  who  finish  their  per. 
Bpective  drawings,  it  may  be,  in  pen-and-ink,  it 
naay  be  in  light  Indian  ink  or  sepia,  or  it  may  be 
in  a refined  and  delicate  use  of  water-colours  ? 
The  best  designs  are  not,  as  a rule,  selected,  and 
the  talented  young  man  is  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment.  And  so  disappointment  snoceeds  dis- 
appointment, which  must  have  a bad  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  the  young  architect.  Let  him  have 
patience,  and  he  will  be  sought  after  without 
having  to  go  tbrongh  the  throes  of  a competition. 
Let  him  be  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  his  work ; 
let  him  make  the  most  of  his  time  during  his 
terra  of  pupilage ; let  him  act  for  a fow  years  as 
an  assistant,  and  then  let  him  take  an  engage- 
ment for  three  days  a week,  which  will  admit 
of  his  making  and  keeping  appointments,  and 
I believe  that  work  will  come  sooner  or  later, 
and  that  he  will  be  able  to  attain  a position 
without  joining  in  competitions,  and  he  will  feel 
a pride  in  his  having  attained  to  that  position  not 
tbrongh  inflnential  friends,  although  they  are 
most  valuable,  bub  simply  tbrongh  his  own 
earnestness,  his  patience,  and  his  loving  devotion 
to  his  art.  Another  argument  in  favour  of  the 
competition  system  is  that  for  public  works  it  is 
calculated  to  ensure  an  erection  more  perfect 
for  its  purpose  than  the  ordinary  course  would 
ba  likely  to  do.  I for  one  am  not  at  all  pre- 
pared to  aocept  this  argument,  for  I believe 
that  an  architect  wonid  take  a much  greater 
interest  in  bis  work  if  he  felt  that  he  was 
entrusted  with  a public  building  without  compe- 
tition,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  confidence 
which  is  placed  in  him,  but  also  because  he 
would  remember  that  bis  reputation  and  future 
success  were  at  stake,  and  I am  convinced  be 
would  do  his  beat  to  merit  his  country’s  ap- 
proval. Let  his  plans  be  submitted  to  a con. 
suiting  architect,  or  to  the  Council  of  the  Insti. 
bate  if  thought  necessary  by  the  Government  or 
other  public  body  which  employs  him,  and  I 
doubt  nob  but  that  the  architect  would  gladly 
make  SQoh  modifications  in  his  design,  based 
upon  the  suggestions  of  the  referees,  as  would 
thoroughly  satisfy  his  clients  before  the  works 
were  commenced.  Again,  I believe  it  is  far  better 
to  work  out  a scheme  calmly  and  quietly,  and 
without  hurry,  rather  than  under  the  high- 
pressure  system  and  bustle  of  a competition. 
So  much  for  ths  argnments  in  favour  of  the 
system.  And  now  let  us  glance  at  the  argu- 
ments against  the  system  of  open  competitions.  ! 
The  competitor  embarks  in  ignorance,  not  know-  ! 
ing  fully  the  requirements  of  the  promoter,  his  ; 
preference  (if  any)  for  style,  or  the  building  ; 
materials  of  the  neighbourhood  at  his  disposal,  i 
and  their  prices.  The  competitor  may  spend  ' 
many  long  and  tedious  hours  over  the  concep- 
tion of  some  wonderful  dream  of  the  Queen 
Anne  period,  and  when  the  designs  are  snb- 
mitted,  he  learns  that  this  is  the  only  style  which 
is  distasteful  to  the  promoter.  Again,  it  is  said 
by  others  that  the  system  itself,  unless  based 
upon  a somewhat  Utopian  ideal,  necessitates  a 
vast  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble,  not  to  say 
skill,  by  a number  of  persons,  all  of  whom  can. 
not  possibly  receive  any  adequate  return.  In 
support  of  this  argument,  let  us  take  a by  no 
means  exaggerated  example  of  the  ordinary  com- 
petition  advertisements  of  the  present  day. 
“To  Architects  and  Others.”  Designs  are  in. 
vited  for  such  and  such  a building  in  such  and 
such  a town,  and  these  are  the  conditions  : the 
site  being  at  the  corner  of  a street,  two  eleva- 
tions are  required,  plans  of  five  floors,  two  sec- 
tions, block  plan  of  site  showing  drainage,  &c., 
and  a perspective  view, — which,  if  the  com- 
petitor  chooses,  he  may  take  an  extra  day  or  two 
over  by  finishing  it  in  pen  and  ink  instead  of 
colour.  Premiums  of  30Z.,  201.,  and  101.  respeo- 
tively  will  be  given  for  the  three  selected  designs, 
which  will  become  the  property  of  the  promoters, 
who  do  not  bind  themselves  to  employ  the 
architect  whose  design  may  be  considered 


beat,  but,  in  the  event  of  their  doing  so/ 
the  premium  will  merge  in  the  commission  I 
Let  us  analyse  what  this  bait  of  premiums ! 
really  means.  It  means  that  at  least  thirty ' 
competitors  would  be  beguiled,  and  that  there*  1 
fore  tweuty-seven  of  them  would  receive  no  re.' 
muneration  whatever,  the  other  three  competitors^ 
receiving  601.,  or  an  average  of  201,  each,  We  | 
may  assume  that  each  set  of  drawings,  including.j 
working  out  the  preliminary  sketches,  would  j 
take  one  man  at  least  thirty  days  : consequently  j 
his  remuneration  would  be  IBs,  4d.  per  day.^j 
This,  I think,  clearly  shows  that  even  the  suo*.' 
ceasful  competitors  would  be  out  of  pocket.1 
And  yet  this  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  j 
example  of  the  indignity  so  frequently  offered  to  • 
architects.  Let  us  look  at  the  same  example  i 
in  another  light.  We  saw  that  eleven  drawings  j 
were  required,  and  that  there  were  thirty  com.  I 
petitors : oonsequently  there  were  330  drawings  . 
submitted.  We  will  assume  that  these  330  J 
drawings  would  take  one  man  at  least  two  years 
to  complete.  What  would  be  his  remuneration  ? 
Thirty  pounds  a year,  without  board  and  lodging ! 
Now  really,  gentlemen,  are  you  goiug  to  be  so  • 
dishonest  to  yourselves  as  to  assist  in  supporting  ' 
such  a system  ? Are  you  going  on  wasting  ^ 
your  time,  your  talent,  and  your  energies  on  ■ 
drawings,  however  well  thought  out,  however  j 
artistic  they  may  be,  which  will  eventually  be  ' 
consigned  to  the  lumber-room  ? Are  you  going  , 
to  cast  your  pearls  before  those  who  cannot  ap.  i 
preoiate  them  ? No ; I am  sure  all  who  hear  me  to- 
night will  not  put  forth  a hand  to  advance  snob  a 
scandal  to  the  profession,  bub  will  rather  do  all  in 
their  power  to  check  it.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  the  fact  that  such  a system  is  not  a good  one 
is  recognised  by  its  not  being  adopted  or  even 
suggested  in  any  other  profession.  It  has  been ' 
tried  and  failed  notably  in  those  most  allied  to  ] 
arehiteotore,  viz.,  sculpture  and  painting,  and-! 
this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  sketohes'i 
or  models  of  the  painter  or  sculptor  have  an  j 
intrinsic  value  of  their  own,  whereas  those  of  • 
the  architect  have  practically  none.  I have 
endeavoured  to  prove  to  you,  in  oommonplaoe 
and  feeble  language,  but  which  I hope  will  be 
not  the  less  convincing,  that  the  present  system, 
of  open  competitions  is  bad  for  art,  bad  for  the 
public,  and  bad  for  the  architect.  If,  however, 
it  is  found  in  some  cases  that  competition  must 
be  resorted  to,  it  should  be  on  the  principle  of  t 
submitting  preliminary  pencil  sketches,  and  a 
selection  of  competitors  made  on  the  merits  of 
such  sketches  to  prepare  a second  set,  to  ba 
finished  drawings,  each  of  whom  should  receive 
an  honorarium  towards  defraying  his  expenses. 
It  is  simply  preposterous  to  expect  a man  to 
work  for  nothing,  and  it  should  bo  considered 
below  professional  dignity  to  enter  upon  a com-  ■ 
petition  without  such  recognition  of  services 
rendered ; and  no  competition  whatever  should  i 
be  entered  upon  except  under  proper  precautions  ’ 
and  a guarantee  for  a fair  adjudication. 


ENGINEERING  IN  SCOTLAND. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Eagineera  i 
and  Shipbuilders  in  Scotland,  on  the  30th  nit.,  I 
an  introductory  address  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  \ 
Bruce  Bell,  president.  At  the  commencement  1 
of  it  Mr.  Bell  said, — 

This  Institution,  being  composed  of  all  classes 
of  engineers  and  shipbuilders,  holds  an  excep. 
tional  position,  and  has  in  its  grasp  a much 
greater  range  of  objects  to  deal  with  than  most 
other  similar  societies,  and  owing  to  the  great 
advancement  which  has  been  made  since  1857  in 
the  industries  connected  with  all  the  different  pro- 
fessions into  which  the  Institution  is  divided  a 
thorough  review  of  these  subjects  would  he 
a more  tedious  matter  than  I am  prepared  to 
inflict  upon  yon,  and  I shall  therefore  deal  very 
shortly  with  them,  taking  a brief  notice  of  the 
progress  of  these  various  branches,  and  then 
considering  to  what  extent  we,  as  a society,  have 
been  maintaining  our  ground  with  the  progress 
of  the  age. 

In  civil  engineering,  many  great  works  have 
been  carried  out;  railways  have  stretched  their 
lines  over  the  world ; docks  and  harbours  havo 
been  multiplied,  constructed  of  much  greater 
depth  and  area  than  those  of  former  years ; 
extensive  operations  havo  been  carried  out  in 
sewage  and  water  works  j telegraphs  have  been 
carried  through  the  air  and  nnder  the  ocean 
round  the  whole  earth,  and  although  we  can 
hardly  say  that  an  entirely  new  branch  has  been 
added  to  what  existed  formerly,  yet  some  con- 
siderable  changes  have  been  made  in  the  modes 
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if  oonstraotion  of  these  various  works.  Iq  the 
ronatruction  of  bridges,  malleable  iron  has  been 
leen  made  use  of  to  a moch  greater  extent  and 
n a much  more  eoonomical  manner  than  for- 
nerly.  We  have  also  in  the  foundations  of 
iridges  in  bad  ground,  and  in  the  soft  beds  of 
I’ivers,  superseded  much  of  the  old  system  of 
jofferdamming  and  piling,  in  some  oases  by 
linking  hollow  cylinders  either  of  iron,  brick,  or 
jonorete,  and  filliog  them  with  conorete  or  other 
material ; but  in  this  process  we  have  only 
copied  what  has  been  practised  by  the  natives  of 
India  for  many  hundred  years.  The  English 
jngiueers  who  carried  out  the  railway  system 
n India  adopted  this  plan  in  cases  where  the 
jofb  deposits  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  country 
were  found  to  be  of  interminable  depths,  and 
ifterwarda  introduced  it  into  this  country,  where 
it  has  been  very  extensipely  used.  Three  in. 
stances  of  its  adoption  on  the  Clyde  on  a large 
jcale,  with  cylinders  sunk  from  70  ft.  to  90  ft. 
into  the  ground,  are  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Union  Riilway  Bridge,  commenced  in  1865;  the 
A.lberb  Bridge,  commenced  in  1870;  and  the 
Caledonian  Railway  Bridge,  at  present  in  pro- 
jresa.  These  are  all  built  with  iron  cylinders 
Blled  op  with  conorete. 

The  application  of  this  system  to  the  con. 
jtruotion  of  the  foundations  of  quays  and  wharfs 
was  suggested  in  the  year  1869,  in  a paper  read 
by  Mr.  Imrie  Bell  upon  the  Jumna  Bridge, 
lesoribing  the  continuous  cylinder  foundation 
laed  in  the  abutments,  and  it  has  since  been 
lesigned  and  carried  into  actual  practice  by  Mr. 
Milroy,  in  the  construction  of  river  quays  on  the 
rhames,  with  iron  cylinders,  and  on  the  Clyde 
with  brick  cylinders,  and  on  a very  large  scale 
8 now  being  applied  in  concrete  to  interior  dock 
vails  in  the  Queen’s  Basin  at  Stobcross,  on  the 
Clyde.  I am  very  much  inclined  to  think,  how- 
)ver,  that  in  this  latter  case,  or  in  any  similar 
ipplioatioQ  of  the  system  when  the  work  is 
lotually  within  dry  land,  where  the  ground  could 
>e  dug  out  and  a solid  wall  built  in  the  open  air, 
t is  altogether  a misapplication  of  the  system, 
josting  much  more  money  and  sacrifioing  time, 
itrengtb,  and  solidity  without  any  tangible 
)bjeot. 

The  success  in  sinking  these  cylinders  on  the 
Clyde  to  such  great  depths  is  mainly  due  to  the 
Jigger,  the  ingenious  invention  of  Mr.  Milroy, 
vbich  has  been  used  in  all  these  woiks.  Various 
)ther  plans  have  been  tried — oontinuoua  backet 
Iredgera,  sand  syphons,  Ac.,  none  of  which 
lave  as  yet  turned  out  so  sucoeseful  as  the 
Jigger. 

Another  system  which  has  been  used  in  many 
arge  bridge  foundations,  the  latest  example  of 
vhioh  is  Mr.  Bouoh’s  gigantic  work,  the  Tay 
Bridge,  is  that  of  the  oompressed-air  chamber, 
jy  which  an  air-tight  chamber,  covering  the 
intire  pier,  is  sunk  down  to  the  required  depth, 
ind  the  pier  built  within  it.  In  the  great  swing 
iridge  over  the  Tyne  at  Newcastle,  built  by 
dr.  John  P.  Ure,  this  system  was  applied  to  the 
lylinders  tbemselvee,  which,  after  being  sunk, 
vere  built  in  with  masonry. 

Concrete  has  of  late  years  come  much  more 
ixtensively  into  use  in  engineering  woiks,  espe- 
lially  in  the  construction  of  sea-walls  and  break- 
vaters,  where  artificial  blocks  of  stone  up  to 
too  and  400  tons  weight  have  been  lifted  and 
et  in  place  by  powerful  barges  and  maohinery. 

In  respect  to  the  working  applianoes  used  in 
ingineering  construction,  machinery  now  plays 
ku  important  part,  and  much  has  been  effected 
n the  improvement  of  pumps,  oranes,  and  port- 
ible  engines  and  dredging  machines;  and  the 
ock  drill  and  the  steam  navvy  are  now  effecting 
be  speedier  completion  of  rock  and  earth  ex. 
lavation. 

Two  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  dredging 
lave  been  executed  daring  our  existence  as  a 
ociety.  The  one  is  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the 
ther  the  removal  of  the  bar  and  deepenincr  of 
he  river  Tyne,  from  the  sea  to  a distance  of 
everal  miles  above  Newcastle,  either  of  which 
^orks,  in  point  of  magnitude  of  the  quantity  of 
aaterial  removed,  exceeds  what  has  been  done 
ven  upon  our  own  river. 

In  mining  engineering  there  has  been  little 
hange  except  the  introduction  of  maohinery  in 
getting  ” coal.  Mechanical  ventilation  has  in 
ome  oases  superseded  the  old  methods  of  venti- 
ation  by  furnace;  this,  however,  as  far  as  Scot- 
and  is  concerned,  has  not  been  carried  out  very 
xtensively. 

As  regards  mechanical  engineering  we  have 
.0  doubt  arrived  at  greater  precision  of  work- 
aauship  in  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  and 
and  engines,  but  have  not  made  any  great 


change  in  the  character  of  the  machines  them- 
selves. But  in  marine  engineering,  the  compound 
engiue  baa  completely  altered  the  position  of 
matters  afloat,  as  regards  oonsumption  of  coal ; 
and  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
forms  and  construction  of  the  engiues  and 
boilers.  But  in  all  these  branches  a great 
change  has  been  gradually  working  its  way  in 
the  system  of  the  workmanship  itself,  as  almost 
every  portion  of  the  preparatory  stfigas  is  now 
effected  by  machinery  in  place  of  by  manipulation 
with  hand  tools. 

Before  the  year  1850,  with  the  exception  of 
the  self-acting  lathe,  the  horizontal  planiog- 
macbiue,  the  common  vertical  boring-machine, 
and  the  simple  slotting,  macbiue,  there  were 
hardly  any  machines  in  the  engineer’s  shop, — 
the  work  was  nearly  all  done  by  band  labour, 
with  the  chisel  and  file  ; and  in  the  smiths’  shop 
the  heavy  heats  were  still  managed  by  swarms 
of  forehammer  men  clanking  round  the  anvil. 

The  great  stimulus  which  was  given  to  all 
manufactures  by  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, 
which  effected  so  many  rapid  changes  in  our 
social  arrangements,  helping  forward  a change 
also  in  the  workshop,  which  has  year  by  year 
progressed  until  now  almost  everything  is  done 
by  the  machine;  aod  the  erection  of  a large 
marine  engine  may  be  compared  to  the  building 
of  Solomon’s  temple,  there  being  neither  sound 
of  hammer  nor  file,  and  the  workshop  seems 
almost  a gigautio  watch-maker’s  establishmeut, 
where  the  fitters  have  only  to  take  up  the 
various  pieces  as  they  come  from  the  machine 
and  put  them  together ; and  to  pursue  this 
farther  back,  the  very  machines  which  do  this 
work  are  themselves  made  by  other  machines, 
and  so  on  backwards,  until  we  appear  to  lose 
ourselves  in  the  attempt  to  reach  back  to  the 
first  hand-made  machine.  In  the  place  of  the 
dingy,  smoky  blacksmith’s  shop,  we  have  now 
the  tidy  forge  without  coal,  smoke,  or  ashes, 
with  clean  floors  and  brilliant  furoaces,  coal  and 
manual  labour  being  replaced  by  gas  and  steam 
hammers,  cresses,  and  dies. 

In  shipbuilding  we  have  during  the  same 
period  made  a great  revolution  ; timber  as  a 
material  in  shipbuilding,  both  for  the  navy  and 
the  mercantile  marine  being  now  almost  a thing 
of  the  past.  We  have  not  yet,  however,  pro- 
grossed  far  in  the  direction  of  supplanting 
manual  workmanship  in  the  construction  of  the 
hulls  of  vessels,  as  the  noisy  clink  of  rivet, 
hammers  still  reverberates  through  the  yards 
and  maiutaias  its  oeaseless  din.  But  oven  this 
stronghold  of  manual  labour  is  at  last  threatened, 
and  Mr.  M'MiUan  has  now  a raaobine  at  work  at 
Dnmbarton  riveting  upon  the  ship’s  side. 

In  war-ships  during  that  period  great  changes 
have  been  made,  and  the  duel  between  the  gun 
and  the  armour,  whatever  may  be  the  final 
resalt,  has  no  doubt  been  the  means  ofadvanoing 
the  art  of  metal-working  in  an  immense  degree, 
and  increasing  the  power  aod  precision  of 
artillery  to  an  extent  which,  a few  years  since, 
would  have  almost  been  thought  fabulous.  Who 
could  have  imagined  thirty  years  ago  that  guns 
ijf  100  tons,  throwing  shot  of  a ton  weight,  would 
be  carried  on  board  ship,  or  that  ships  would  be 
made  strong  enongh  by  armour-plates  to  receive 
and  resist  missiles  of  this  weight,  discharged 
with  such  enormous  force  from  these  massive 
engines  of  war  ? But  the  curious  question  now 
oomes  to  be,  after  all  this  expenditure  of  money 
and  brains  in  producing  such  gigantic  floating 
monsters,  provided  with  these  euormona  engines 
of  destruction,  cui  bono  ? For  after  all  this 
immense  expenditure  of  money  upon  systems  of 
offence  and  defence,  we  find  that  notwitbsband. 
ing  such  ooetly  precautions,  the  ships,  like 
Achilles,  are  still  vulnerable  in  the  heel,  and 
that  a midge  of  a boat  with  half  a dozen  men 
on  board  and  a few  tons  of  explosives,  can,  in 
the  course  of  a few  minutes,  send  ship,  armour, 
and  ordnance  to  the  bottom ; and  it  is  curious 
to  note  that  after  having  done  all  we  can  to 
bring  to  perfection  the  invincibility  of  the  ships 
to  shot  and  shell  above  water,  our  whole  energies 
are  now  concentrated  upon  making  machines  to 
destroy  them  from  below,  and  to  render  useless 
all  that  has  been  done  for  the  last  twenty  years 
at  such  vast  expense. 


Monumental. — A memorial  has  lately  been 
erected  by  the  Right  Hon.  Hugh  C.  E.  Cbilders, 
M.P.,  at  Norton,  near  Worcester,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Childers.  It  consists  mainly  of  a 
colossal  Latin  cross,  raised  upon  a suitable  base. 
The  work  has  been  designed  and  executed  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Pbyaiok,  sculptor. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIOM. 

ANNIVERSARY  DINNER. 

The  thirtieth  anniversary  festival  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Builders’  Benevolent  lustitution 
was  held  on  the  8th  inst.  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St. 
James’s,  the  President,  Mr.  William  Higg^,  in 
the  chair,  supported  by  upwards  of  three  hundred 
subsorioers  aud  friends  of  the  Institution, — a 
larger  number  than  on  previous  occasions. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “ Prosperity  to  the  Builders'  Benevolent 
Institution,”  said  be  must  congratulate  all  con- 
oerned  on  the  continued  progress  of  the  Institu- 
tion, which  had  now  been  in  existence  thirty  years. 
During  that  time  they  had  spent  upwards  of 
20,0001.  in  payment  of  annuities  to  peuaioners, 
and  the  funded  capital  of  the  charity  had  now 
reached  the  like  noble  sum  of  20,000j.  Now 
that  this  point  had  been  attained,  many  important 
alterations  had  been  made  in  the  rules  of  the 
Institution  during  the  past  year.  It  had  been 
decided  to  spend  all  future  donations,  as  well  as 
subscriptions,  in  furtherecce  of  the  objects  of 
the  Institution,  instead  of  funding  them  as 
heretofore.  Legacies  would  oontinue  to  be 
funded,  as  hitherto,  and  perhaps  some  of  those 
present  might  remember  the  Institution  when 
making  their  wills,  but  he  should  recommend 
them  to  aid  the  lusbitulioo  while  alive  to  see 
the  good  that  could  be  done  by  their  help.  lo 
bad  been  agreed  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
pensions  to  30i.  instead  of  241.  for  the  men,  and 
to  241.  instead  of  20L  for  the  women.  It  had 
also  been  decided  that  on  the  death  of  a male 
pensioner,  bis  widow  should  have  a man’s 
pensioD.  Under  the  former  arrangement,  it 
must  have  been  a very  great  hardship  for  the 
widow  of  a pensioner  to  find  herself  not  only 
bereft  of  her  husband,  but  penniless  in  the  world. 
This  was  a change,  then,  that  would  commend 
itself  to  the  approval  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Institution.  A pleasing  incident  in  the  report 
was  that  one  who  was  until  recently  a pensioner 
on  the  funds  of  the  Institution  had  been  able, 
through  altered  ciroumsbauces,  to  withdraw 
from  receiving  her  pension,  and  to  pre- 
sent the  Institution  with  a donation  of  five 
guineas  as  a token  of  gratitnde.  During 
the  time  the  Institution  had  been  in  existence 
great  good  had  been  done  to  members  of  the 
trade  who,  in  the  decline  of  life  were  unable  to 
help  themselves  owing  to  misfortune.  One 
hundred  and  two  pensioners  had  received  the 
charity  cf  the  Institution  to  the  amount  already 
named,  and  had  died  at  a good  old  ago,  averaging 
about  77  years.  Three  candidates  were  proposed 
for  the  next  ensuing  eloobion,  one  man  and  two 
women,  of  wbom  tbe  committee  had  at  first  only 
proposed  to  elect  one  man  and  one  woman.  Bac 
which  of  the  two  females  to  reject  it  was  difficult 
to  choose.  Both  were  widows  of  geutleraen  atone 
time  in  good  circumstances,  and  aubscribere  to  the 
Institution.  One  was  the  widow  of  an  old  friend 
of  bis,  Mr.  Ebbs,  of  Aberdeen-plaoe,  Maida-bill, 
who  was  a subscriber  to  tbe  Institution  from  its 
commencement,  and  oontinned  to  beasnbsoriber 
for  something  like  twenty. four  years.  He  (the 
chairman)  bad  persuaded  the  committee  to  elect 
all  three  candidates,  and  they  had  consented, 
provided  the  donations  and  subscriptions  obtained 
that  evening  amounted  to  5001.  He  would,  there- 
fore, strongly  urge  all  present  to  do  their  ntmoaf, 
80  that  the  two  widows  should  not  be  placed  in 
competition,  and  one  of  them  rejected.  He  was 
willing  to  do  his  part  in  the  matter,  and  in  cotc- 
mending  the  toast  to  their  notice  he  would  only 
say,  that  ‘‘there  is  that  scatterebh  and  yet  in- 
creaseth,  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more 
than  is  meet,  but  it  tendebh  to  poverty.”  The 
toast  was  drunk  with  all  tbe  honours. 

A little  later  on  in  tbe  evening  the  lists  of 
Bubscriptioua  and  donations  were  read  by  the 
secretary,  Major  Brubton.  The  total  amount 
obtained  was  rather  more  than  GOOi.  The  presi- 
dent’s list  amounted  to  2901.  17s.,  including  his 
own  handsome  donation  of  105i. 

Mr.  Robinson,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the 
chairman,  said  he  was  sure  that  the  toast  would 
be  enthusiastically  received.  The  very  great 
succees  which  had  been  auoounced  was  due  not 
only  to  the  exertions  made  by  the  president,  but 
to  his  high  personal  character.  Mr.  Higgs  had 
for  many  years  occupied  a proud  position  in  the 
building  world,  and  nob  in  the  building  world 
alone.  Wherever  anything  was  to  be  done  for 
promoting  goodwill  among  mankind,  or  for  the 
advancement  of  any  good  institution,  he  was 
always  to  be  found  taking  a prominent  part.  He 
bad  in  years  gone  past  done  much  to  benefit  the 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution,  aud  now  he  had 
come  forward  to  give  it  the  advantage  of  bia 
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Bnperintendence  as  president,  with  what  eucoess 
had  already  been  seen.  After  a long  and  honour- 
able career,  Mr.  Higgs  was  about  to  retire  from 
active  participation  in  business,  and  he  (Mr. 
Kobinson)  was  quite  sore  all  would  join  him  in 
saying  that  Mr.  Higgs  would  carry  into  the 
retirement  of  private  life  the  satisfaction  of  a 
well-spent  life.  He  would  take  with  him  the 
recollection  of  having  done  much  to  farther  the 
welfare  of  the  building  trade  and  of  the  Builders’ 
Benevolent  Institution. 

The  toast  was  enthusiastically  received,  and 
The  Chairman,  in  reply,  said  he  could  assure 
his  friends  that  it  was  always  hie  pleasure  to  do 
what  he  could  to  assist  others,  and  he  was  glad 
that  he  was  able  and  willing  to  do  it. 

Mr.  James  Doulton,  in  proposing  "The  Vice- 
Presidents  and  Trustees,”  congratulated  the 
company  on  the  way  in  which  they  had  responded 
to  the  chairman’s  appeal.  The  vice-presidents 
had  rendered  great  services  to  the  Institation, 
and  the  trustees  were  responsible  for  the  due 
care  and  administration  of  its  funds.  Their 
duties  had  always  been  efficiently  and  satisfac- 
torily performed,  and  therefore  he  had  great 
pleasure  iu  proposing  the  toast,  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  James  Freeman. 

Mr.  Freeman  briefly  responded. 

Mr.  James  Stiff  proposed  the  health  of  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  George  Piuoknebt,  who  fulfilled 
very  important  duties  in  connexion  with  the 
Booieby.  That  those  duties  were  efficiently  dis- 
charged proof  was  afforded  in  the  fact  that  the 
treasurer  had  been  unanimously  re-elected  year 
after  year  for  many  years  past.  The  office  was 
not  a paid  one;  the  work  was  performed 
voluntarily,  although  it  required  a great  deal 
of  time  and  attention,  and  they  were  paying  the 
treasurer  no  idle  compliment  in  saying  that  they 
thanked  him  sincerely  for  bis  labours  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Plncknett,  in  responding,  expressed  his 
warmest  thanks  to  the  President  for  bis  able 
advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  Institution,  and  for 
his  mUDifloent  donation.  The  list  of  oontribn. 
tions  announced  would  enable  the  Institution  to 
fulfil  all  its  obligations  for  the  next  year,  and  to 
elect  the  whole  of  the  candidates  who  would 
present  themselves  at  the  next  election.  The 
president,  and  others  whose  subscriptions  had 
been  annonoced,  had  relieved  the  committee  of 
the  very  disagreeable  duty  of  having  to  exclude 
one  of  the  poor  widows  referred  to  at  the  next 
oleotion, — a dnty  which  wonld  nevertbeless  have 
had  to  be  nndertaken  if  the  funds  bad  not  allowed 
of  her  election.  The  friends  and  supporters  of 
the  Institution  were  to  be  oougratulated  on  the 
fact  that  it  bad  never,  until  the  coming  election, 
been  in  so  good  a position  as  to  be  able  to  elect 
all  the  candidates  who  presented  themselves. 
But  notwithstanding  present  snocese,  the  friends 
of  the  Institation  mast  not  relax  their  efforts  io 
the  least  if  the  Institution  was  to  maintain  its 
present  position.  There  would  certainly  be  no 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  candidates,  and 
already  there  were  four  or  five  candidates  for 
eleobiou  iu  May  next.  However,  it  was  satis- 
factory to  know  that  all  three  candidates  who 
would  present  themselves  for  election  at  the 
end  of  this  month  would  be  elected.  It  might 
be  stated  that  a very  pleasing  letter  had  been 
received  from  the  pensioners,  expressing  their 
hearty  thanks  for  the  increased  amount  of  their 
annuities.  While  it  was  obviously  the  duty  of 
every  prosperous  member  of  the  building  trade 
to  do  something  for  bis  less  fortunate  brethren, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  those  outside  the 
trade,  though  necessarily  more  or  less  identified 
with  it,  should  as  a mere  matter  of  course  help 
the  Institution ; but  nevertbeless,  he  was  glad 
to  say  that  some  of  the  warmest  supporters  of 
the  charity  were  the  merohauts  and  manufac- 
tnrers  of  materials  and  appliances  used  in  build- 
ing,— such  gentlemen  as  Messrs.  Doulton,  Stiff, 
and  Jennings.  To  those  and  other  friends 
of  the  Institution  he  expressed  his  warmest 
thanks  for  and  appreciation  of  their  valuable 
assistance. 

Mr.  George  Jennings  proposed  "The  Archi- 
tects and  Surveyors,”  with  whom  he  thought 
ought  to  have  been  inolnded  the  civil  engineers, 
for  to  the  gentlemen  of  all  three  professions  the 
building  trade  was  indebted.  With  the  toast 
he  coupled  the  names  of  Messrs.  Sandell  and 
Franklin. 

Mr.  Sandell,  in  responding,  was  almost  in- 
andible,  but  he  was  understood  to  refer  to  the 
altered  conditions  of  the  building  trade  now  as 
compared  with  those  existing  fifty  years  ago, 
when  architects  and  clerks  of  works  were  few 
and  far  between,  and  when  eaoh  department 


of  work  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a master 
workman. 

Mr.  Franklin  nrged  the  members  of  the  bnild- 
ing  trade  to  protect  their  own  interests  by  in- 
voking  the  assistance  of  competent  and  respect- 
able surveyors  more  generally  than  was  the  oaae 
at  present. 

Mr.  Burt  proposed  the  " Directors  and 
Stewards,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Simp- 
son, who  briefly  responded,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  convention  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  which  was  held  at  the  end  of  last 
month,  was  neither  very  largely  attended  nor 
exciting;  but  it  was  not  wanting  in  animation 
and  interest.  According  to  the  American 
Architect,  which  publishes  the  address  of  the 
president,  Mr.  Walter,  it  had  the  advantage  of 
an  nnusnally  symmetrical  programme,  in  which 
the  discussions  were  well  balanced  between 
practical  and  artistic  questions,  and  divided  the 
time  with  executive  business  and  sight-seeing. 
A resolution  was  passed  appealing  to  the  Govern- 
ment  to  undertake  tests  of  materials  and  methods 
of  oonstrnotion  which  claimed  to  be  fireproof. 
A valuable  suggestion,  which  was  appropriately 
referred,  was  made  by  the  Rhode  Island  Chapter, 
that  a report  be  prepared  on  the  various  build- 
ing materials  supplied  by  the  conntry. 

Mr.  Walter,  in  his  address,  spoke  thus  as  to 
competitions  : — 

“ Competition  of  any  kind  is  no  more  neces- 
sary in  architeotnre  than  it  is  in  other  learned 
professions ; but  public  opiuiou  being  in  its 
' favour,  it  remains  for  architects  to  seek  to 
remove,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  evils  attending 
it.  The  only  just  and  equitable  method  that 
appears  to  be  practicable  to  obtain  competitive 
designs  for  a public  work  is  for  the  authorities 
entrusted  with  its  management  to  select  a given 
number  of  architects,  and  to  extend  to  eaoh  a 
special  invitation  to  furnish  designs  in  competi- 
tion, under  a schednle  of  graded  preminms, 
corresponding  in  number  wich  the  competing 
arobiteots,  care  being  taken  that  the  lowest 
premium  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense 
of  producing  the  design,  so  that  no  competitor 
could  be  an  actual  loser  by  the  operation, 
tn  all  such  c ompetitions  the  drawings  should 
be  made  to  a similhr  scale,  and  finished  without 
colouring.  After  their  reception  by  the  building 
committee  or  commission,  they  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a board  of  experts,  consisting  of  at 
least  three  non-competing  arobiteots  of  acknow- 
ledged proficiency  in  the  science  of  architecture, 
selected  from  the  Fellows  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  and  two  civil  engineers  of 
undoubted  skill  in  their  profession.  The  board 
of  experts  thus  constituted  should  examine  the 
several  designs ; and  whatever  decision  they 
arrive  at,  as  to  their  relative  merits,  should 
be  considered  as  final ; and  the  competitor 
receiving  the  highest  premium  should  be 
appointed  architect  of  the  building  at  the 
usual  rate  of  compensation  for  his  services. 
By  thus  limiting  c ompetitions  to  a giveu 
number  of  selected  architects  ; by  referring  the 
designs  they  submit  to  a board  of  experts  of 
acknowledged  skill;  by  awarding  graded  pre- 
miams,  according  to  merit ; and  by  appointing 
the  competitor  who  receives  the  highest  premium 
the  architect  of  the  proposed  work,  the  evils  of 
competition  may,  in  a great  measure,  be 
avoided.” 


THE  TELEPHONE, 

According  to  the  Deutsche  Verhehrs-Zeitung, 
experiments  have  recently  been  carried  on  at 
Berlin  with  the  telephone  of  Professor  A. 
Graham  Bell,  of  Boston,  the  trials  having  been 
attended  by  "surprisingly  favourable  succees.” 
The  experiments  for  verbal  interconrae  by  means 
of  the  telephone  were  made  between  the  Berlin 
General  Post-office  and  the  Central  Telegraph 
Station,  and  they  are  said  to  have  been  of  an 
exceedingly  interesting  nature.  They  took  place, 
at  first,  in  the  Berlin  Central  Telegraph  Office,  in 
the  Franzbsische  Strasse.  The  connecting  wire 
was  laid  for  a distance  of  about  a hundred  yards 
through  several  rooms,  and  the  experiments 
begun  with  closed  doors,  so  as  to  prevent  even 
the  possibility  of  a transmission  of  waves  of 
sound  from  one  end  of  the  conduit  to  the  other 
without  the  aid  of  the  telephone.  It  soon 
appeared  that  not  only  single  words,  but  pro- 
tracted sentences,  were  perfectly  and  easily 
understood  by  both  sides  when  the  telephone 


was  applied.  Indeed,  even  modulations  of  the 
voice  were  distinotly  perceptible,  the  peculiarities' 
of  voice  of  eaoh  individual  person  speaking  being 
also  clearly  recognised.  The  first  trial  having 
thus  proved  so  eminently  sucoessful,  it  was 
resolved  to  at  once  increase  the  distance,  and  to 
carry  on  a conversation  by  the  aid  of  the  two 
telephones  through  the  underground  cable  con. 
neoting  the  Central  Telegraph  Station  and  the 
General  Post-office,  a distance  of  about  one  mile' 
and  a quarter  English.  The  latter  experiment 
were  also  Buccessful.  The  words  spoken  were' 
easily  understood,  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the 
voice,  as  well  as  the  peoutiarities  of  individual 
persons,  were  plainly  discernible.  Mnsioal  not^: 
were  also  distinctly  heard.  Of  the  songs  tried, 
tune  as  well  as  words  were  audible  to  every  ear. 
Even  the  piano  of  a violin  was  perceived. 

Experiments  were  made  a few  days  later  on  a 
more  extended  sphere  of  operations.  Althoogb 
the  apparatus  used  had  been  designed  only  for 
limited  distances,  it  was  found  that  its  effective* 
ness  had  been  greatly  underrated.  Speaking 
experiments  were  first  carried  on  through  the 
underground  cable  connecting  the  General  Post* 
office  in  Berlin  with  Sohoneberg,  next  Potedamj 
and,  finally,  Brandenburg,  a distance  of  thirty^ 
eight  English  miles.  The  snooess  was  hero  alst 
complete.  Words  spoken  in  an  undertone  al 
one  end  did  not  only  arrive  at  the  other  wit! 
perfect  clearness,  but  the  person  speaking  wa» 
at  once  recognised  by  the  sound  and  peouliariti 
of  his  voice.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  snot 
a result  can  be  obtained  also  when  the  over 
ground  telegraph  is  used.  At  any  rate,  tlx 
apparatus  whioh  was  placed  at  the  disposal  d 
the  Berlin  postal  authorities  by  the  delegate  d 
the  English  General  Post  Office  stayiug  in  thi 
German  capital  has  satisfied  the  experts  o 
Berlin. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  German  anthoritie: 
have  not  been  long  in  making  practical  use  o 
the  valuable  invention.  Since  the  5th  November 
the  first  telephone  has  been  in  operation  betweer 
the  room  of  the  German  Postmaster.General  ii 
the  Leipziger  Strasse  and  that  of  the  Diraotot 
of  the  Berlin  General  Telegraph  Office  in  th 
Franzbsische  Strasse.  The  verbal  interconrs 
thus  established  between  the  two  offices  is  botj 
satisfactory  and  constant.  The  Postmaster 
General  talks  into  the  instrument  on  hie  table 
gives  verbal  orders  and  asRs  qnestions,  and  re 
oeives  verbal  reports  and  answers  from  th 
Director  of  Telegraphs,  on  whose  table  the  othe 
telephone  is  placed.  The  conversation  is  oarrie( 
on  without  a hitch,  as  if  the  two  gentlemei 
were  sitting  side  by  side.  It  may  be  left  to  th^ 
official  mind  to  imagine  what  valuable  eaving  0i 
time  and  stationery  is  thereby  effected. 


THE  FUTURE  POST-OFFICE  AND  THE  i 
EMBANKMENT. 

With  respect  to  the  statement  so  authorii 
tatively  made  by  some  of  ocr  conteroporarie 
that  the  site  of  the  new  Post-office  was  settle 
to  be  on  the  Embankment, — by  one  with  Ba(d 
circumstantiality  that  the  very  style  of  i£c 
building  that  should  be  erected  was  freel,-' 
discussed, — we  can  but  say  that  any  such  std; 
mast  have  been  built  on  but  little,  or,  rather,  Q 
foundation.  It  is  true  the  site  mentioned  hal 
been  acquired  by  the  City  authorities,  but  onl 
quite  lately;  and  we  do  nob  think  we  are  bet.ay 
ing  confidence  when  we  say  the  price  paid  fci 
the  eight  acres  of  land  was  300,0001,,  but  m 
preliminary  pour  parlers  even  as  to  its  reooi' 
veyanoe  have  yet  been  suggested  by  those  wb 
are,  or  would  be,  interested  in  either  its  sale  Ci 
its  purchase. 


THE  ARTISTS’  RIFLE  VOLUNTEER 
CORPS. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Sthiust.jthe  members  of  tb 
0 company  of  the  Artists’  Rifle  Volunteer  Corp 
celebrated  the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  form! 
tion  from  among  the  members  of  the  Arcbitet 
tural  Association  by  a dinner  at  the  Holbon 
Restanrant.  The  chair  was  ooDupied  by  Ca| 
tain  Ridge. 

Colonel  Leighton,  R.A. ; Major  Edis,  F.S.A 
Captain  Paice  (the  presidentof  the  Assooiationi 
and  other  representatives  of  the  battalion,  wei 
the  guests  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  C core 
panyon  the  occasion.  Captain  Florence,  of  bl 
40th  Middlesex,  and  many  others  who 
formerly  served  in  the  ranks  of  the  C compaQ 
were  also  present. 

Colonel  Leighton  was  called  on  to  retui 
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,ks  for  the  toast  of  the  “ Army,  Navy,  and 
iliary  Forces,”  and  in  doing  so  he  gradually 
up  to  the  announoement  that  he  had  been 
tested  by  the  noncommissioned  officers  and 
I of  the  company  to  present  an  elegantly- 
'ned  sword  to  Captain  Eidge,  in  aoknow* 
ment  of  the  zeal  shown  by  him  in  connexion 
1 the  company  since  its  formation.  The 
rman,  who  was  altogether  unprepared  for 
episode  in  the  entertainment,  in  a few 
fty  words,  returned  his  thanks  for  the  honour 
iOwed  on  him. 

Ajor  Edis,  the  original  promoter  of  the 
uteotural  companies,  proposed  ‘‘Success  to 
ompany  of  the  Artists,”  and  while  he  likened 
miserable  weather  of  that  evening  to  that  of 
corresponding  evening  ten  years  ago,  when 
first  members  of  the  company  were  enrolled, 
contrasted  the  then  existing  state  of  the 
ists’  Corps  with  its  present  largely  increased 
ibers  and  efficiency.  The  C company  has, 
he  result  of  the  work  of  its  tsnth  year,  an 
jtive  roll  of  exactly  100  men,  of  whom  no 
a percentage  than  ninety*eight  are  efficient, 
imultaneously  with  the  saooess  of  the  C oom. 
y.  Captain  Paioe’s  Architectural  Company 
very  largely  increased  daring  the  past  volun- 
‘ year. 


SOCIETY  OF  AETS. 

'SB  following  arrangements  for  the  Wednes- 
evening  meetings  previously  to  Christmas 
e already  been  made  : — 

5v.  21. — Addreaa  bv  Depatv-Chairman  of  the  Council, 
W.  Hawes,  F.G.S. 

37.  28. — “ The  Telephone,”  by  Professor  Graham  Bell, 
sc.  6.— “ The  Weak  Pointa  of  the  ElementarT  Educa- 
Code,  with  Suggestions  for  its  Reviaion,”  by  the 
, E.  r.  M.  MacCarthy.  Sir  Charles  Reed,  chairman 
le  London  School  Board,  will  preside. 

30. 12. — ” Freedom  in  the  Growth  and  Sale  of  the 
3S  of  the  Farm,  considered  in  its  Bearings  upon  the 
rest  of  Landowners  and  Tenant  Farmers,”  by  Mr. 
. Lawes,  P.R.S. 

30. 19. — “ State  Aid  to  Musical  Education,  at  Home 

Abroad,"  by  Mr.  Alan  S.  Cole. 

he  Cantor  Lectures, — Monday  evenings  : — 

jsfc  course,  on  “The  Manufacture  of  Paper.”  Six 

ores  by  Mr.  William  Arnot,  F.C.S. 

loond  course,  on  “ The  Application  of  Photography 

he  Production  of  Printing  Surfaces  and  Pictures  in 

nent,”  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bolas,  F.C.S;  and 

jird  coarse,  on  “Some  Researches  on  Putrefactire 

□ges,  and  their  Results  in  relation  to  the  Preservation 

nim^  Substances,”  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S. 

. oonrse  of  three  lectures  on  “ Explosions  in 

1 Mines,”  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  T.  Wills, 

.8.,  in  January  and  February. 


)P0SED  NATIONAL  TESTIMONIAL  TO 
ME.  ALLPOET. 

POLICY  or  THE  MIDLAND  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

E, — The  renewal  in  your  columns  of  the  advocacy  of 
ihlio  testimonial  to  the  manager  of  the  Midland  Rail* 

, Mr.  AUport,  raises  a very  important  question.  The 
der  will  do  no  small  service  to  the  commercial  and 
istrial  world  if  it  throws  such  light  on  this  question  as 
Head  to  its  satisfactory  solution, 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a considerable  difTer- 
I between  a public  testimonial,  to  which  the  public  are 
ted  to  subscribe,  and  one  of  those  private  felicitations 
ih  come  within  the  limits  of  personal  friendship.  As 
le  latter,  the  public  writer  has  nothing  to  say,  unless 
lay  be  to  express  oongratulatioa  at  any  instance  of 
ite  worth,  being  brought  to  light,  or  at  feelings  of  good 
wship  gracefully  made  tangible. 

5 to  the  former,  the  case  is  altogether  differeat.  A 
ic  testimonial,  from  the  days  when  Demosthenes 
ve  for  the  crown  down  to  oar  own,  means  much  more 
. a general  tribute  to  private  worth.  It  partakes  of 
□atnre  of  what  our  foreign  neighbours  have  taught  us 
sU  a demonstration.  It  must  be  founded  on  public 
ice.  If  the  nature  of  that  public  service  be  queetion* 

, the  onns  lies  on  the  proposers  of  the  testimonial  to 
v that  the  question  has  been  decided  in  favour  of  the 
0. 

e had  an  example,  which  ought  to  be  an  instructive 
of  the  neglect  of  this  wise  distinction  in  the  testi- 
ial  presented  to  Mr.  Hudson.  At  the  time  when  that 
leman  held  a position  almost  without  precedent 
ess  it  was  in  the  yet  more  famous  case  of  Law,  and  the 
temeut  of  the  South  Sea  Babble),  it  was  proposed  to 
r him  public  honour  for  having  done  so  well  for  him* 
and  for  his  friends.  Some  of  us  can  remember  the 
. of  arguments  which  was  urged  in  order  to  procure 
criplions.  Nor  was  the  motive,  in  that  case,  far  to 
;.  Whether  the  eager  desire  to  appear  on  the  list  of 
icribeis  so  long  as  Mr.  Hudson  was  believed  to  have 
power  to  turn  all  that  he  touched  to  gold,  or  the  savage 
tion,  when  that  power  had  vanished,  by  which  the 
ler  flatterers  took  vengeance  on  the  object  of  their 
ice,  was  most  disgraceful  to  the  country,  may  be  , 
jteA  At  all  events,  the  lessonremains  a very  striking  . 

It  shoold  be  maturely  pondered  by  all  those  who 
note  public  testimonials,  or,  at  all  events,  by  all  those 
se  motive  in  so  doing  is  more  public*Bplrited  than  a 
e desire  toaecnre  a “commission'’  on  the  subscriptions 
ined. 

the  present  case,  1 have  not  a word  to  say  either 
nat  the  virtues  which  may  adorn  the  private  life  of  the 
leman  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  do  honour,  or  in 
■coialion  of  ihe  vigour  and  energy  which  he  has 
>ted,  for  so  many  years,  to  the  service  of  tbe  Midland 
way.  And  if  the  shareholders  of  that  railway,  un- 


solicited, are  disposed  to  show  their  appreciation  of  these 
qualities,  tbe  fact  will  be  one  calculated  to  encourage 
many  a hard-worked,  thoughtful,  end  deserving  man. 

But  it  is  another  thing  if,  as  your  correspondent  states, 
copies  ofa  letter  from  an  anonymous  individual  being  sent 
round  to  the  London  and  provincial  press,  and  paragraphs 
haring  been  duly  distributed,  a local  mayor  is  induced  to 
propose  a national  testimonial  and  address.  In  order, 
in  any  way,  to  justify  an  appeal  of  this  nature,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  show  that  the  policy  inaugurated  by  the  Midland 
Railway,  under  tbe  influence  of  Mr.  Ailp  'rt,  is  sound  and 
wise.  Nor  is  that  a trifling  question.  If  the  policy  be  the 
trne  one,  and  as  such  affords  a just  claim  for  a national 
testimonial  towards  its  author,  it  ought  to  become  general. 
In  fact,  if  the  Midland  theory  be  true,  that  of  other  lines, 
the  directors  of  which  decline  to  follow  this  policy,  must 
be  false.  Tbe  presentation  oi  sneh  a testimonial,  then,  is 
an  expression  of  opinion  on  tbe  part  of  the  subscribers 
that  the  main  outlines  of  the  Midland  policy  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  other  companies.  I am  not  either  asserting 
or  denying  that  such  may  be  the  case,  but  I must  urge 
that  it  is  essential  for  the  promoters  of  the  testimonial  to 
prove  that  it  is  aotually  the  case. 

The  Midland  Railway  is  a truly  oolossal  under- 
taking. Its  paid-up  stock  and  share  capital,  at  the  end 
of  1876,  was  il5,723,351L ; its  loan  and  debenture  capital 
was  13,683L  ; and  it  had  subscribed  •l,679,812i.  to  other 
companies.  Its  revenue  for  that  year  reached  the  large 
figure  of  6,245,2181.,  or  ICj  per  cent,  on  its  capital.  But 
we  must  regard,  if  we  wish  not  to  be  dazzled,  not  so  much 
tbe  actaal  condition,  as  tbe  progress  and  movement  of  the 
line,  if  we  wish  to  form  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  policy 
which  has  piled  up  such  a vast  capital.  Tbe  length  of  the 
Midland  lines,  which  at  the  end  of  1671  was  989  miles,  was 
increased,  by  the  end  of  1875,  to  1,139  miles.  But  the  cost 
per  mile,  which  was  42,1611.  on  the  smaller  distance,  had 
risen  to  47,8j42.  on  the  larger.  The  gross  receipts  at  the 
same  time  had  risen  from  4,5801.  to  6,211L  per  mile  per 
annum.  Viewed  in  this  light  it  may  be  said  that  the  great 
increase  of  capital  had  produced  a more  than  equivalent 
increase  of  business.  So,  in  a sense,  it  has.  But  if  we 
look  to  the  net  income  per  mile,  which  is  the  test  to  prove 
ihe  wisdom  of  the  policy  adopted,  we  find  that  so  far  from 
having  been  increased  by  this  great  increase  of  capital, 
business,  aud  consequent  cost  and  danger,  it  has  actually 
diminished.  In  187i  it  was  2,4911.  per  mile,  in  1875  it  bad 
fallen  to  2,4161.  per  mile.  In  consequence,  the  propor- 
tion of  net  receipts  to  capital,  which  in  1871  was  6'08  per 
cent.,  had  fallen,  in  1076,  to  5'16  per  cent.  So  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  Midland 
stock,  dnring  the  four  years  in  question,  baa  been  13  per 
cent.  Tbe  gross  capital  of  Che  line  has  been  raised  from 
41,696,9991.  in  1871  to  64,449,2161.  in  1875.  That  is  to  say, 
tbe  shareholders  have  put  their  bands  in  their  pockets  for 
13,752,2171.  But  the  depreciation  of  earning  from  6 08  to 
6T6  per  cent,  is  equivalent  to  a loss  of  more  than  eight 
miiiioDS  sterling,  so  that  the  net  movement  of  the  four 
years  has  resulted  in  a subscription  of  thirteen  millions 
and  a loss  of  eight.  If  we  take  the  figures  up  to  the  end  of 
1876,  they  will  be  still  more  instructive;  but  I confine 
myself  to  published  authorities  to  prevent  any  risk  of 
error. 

Now,  sir,  no  one  can  be  more  convinced  than  I am,  that 
cheap  fares  are  desirable  for  all  parties.  They  increase  the 
business  of  the  railways,  and  they  facilitate  tbe  general 
business  of  tbe  country.  But  in  order  to  do  this  perma- 
nently and  efficiently  theymast  not  diminish  the  profits  of 
the  companies.  If  they  do  this  it  shows  that  there  is  some 
error,— some  screw  loose.  Tbe  English  companies  have 
not  yet  made  any  approach  towards  the  low  tares  of  the 
Indian  lines.  The  tatifi'  for  the  tbird-olass  passengers  is 
pretty  much  the  same  throughout  the  kingdom.  As  to 
giving  facilities  for  the  tbird-class  traffic,  it  is  now  every- 
where tbe  Tula,  instead  of  being,  as  lormerly,  tbe  excep- 
tion. What  the  proprietors  of  railways,  therefore,  have 
to  look  forward  to  is  tbe  increase  of  their  net  profit  by  such 
an  inorease  of  traffic  as  pays.  It  is  positive  loss  to  induce 
gross  traffic,  unless  there  be  a corresponding  increase  of 
net  traffic.  On  the  Midland  this  positive  loss  has  occurred,  , 
Capital  per  mile  has  been  increased  13'5  per  cent.,  gross 
traffic  has  increased  in  a somewhat  larger  proportion. 
Net  traffic  has  declined.  This  does  not  come  before  the 
world  as  a satisfactory  result  of  a model  policy. 

Tour  correspondent,  " Gratitude,”  may  perhaps  be  able, 
in  some  way  which  1 cannot  anticipate,  to  show  that  a 
policy  which  has  reduced  a net  earning  of  over  six  per  cent, 
to  one  of  under  five  per  cent,  in  five  years  is  a good  policy. 
If  he  can  do  so,  he  has  a good  basis  for  claiming  a national 
testimonial  for  the  author  of  tbe  policy.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  such  a testimonial  will  be  a significant  hint 
to  the  directors  of  other  lines  to  change  their  hands. 

But  if  the  proposers  of  a national  testimonial  cannot  do 
this, -—not  as  matter  of  vague  sentiment,  but  as  matter  of 
practical  businesslike  common  sense,  they  are  bound,  and 
ail  who  stir  in  tbe  matter  are  bound,  to  confine  their 
claims  to  those  of  mere  personal  good  feeling.  For  a 
national  testimonial  to  be  given  in  honour  of  a policy 
which  has  reduced  the  net  earnings  of  a line  from  six  to 
five  per  cent,  is,  as  it  appears  at  present,  something  like  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  K.  R.  R. 


UNSANITAET  “MODEL”  BUILDINGS  AT 
PEOKHAM. 

The  Camberwell  Vestry  have  induced  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  take  action  in 
respect  of  certain  new  model  lodging-honaea 
which  are  now  in  coarse  of  erection  by  Mr.  W. 
Nnnn,  a builder,  in  Choumert-road,  Peokham. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  last 
week,  a letter  was  read  from  the  Vestry  of  Cam- 
berwell,  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Board  to 
these  houses,  which  it  was  stated  were  defective 
in  consbruotioD,  especially  as  to  their  want  of 
sanitary  appliances,  and  requesting  that  an 
officer  of  the  Board  might  be  instructed  to 
examine  the  buildings  and  report  thereon,  tbe 
Vestry  being  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  desirable 
that  the  buildings  should  be  allowed  to  proceed 
t)wards  completion  if  any  steps  ooald  be  taken 
to  stop  their  further  progress.  Mr.  Dresser 
Eogers,  in  supporting  the  request  contained  io 
the  Vestry’s  letter,  said  that  this  was  a most 
important  question,  affecting  tbe  metropolis  at 


large.  At  the  present  time  the  Board  were 
taking  steps,  at  considerable  expense  and  trouble, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Artisans’  Building  Acts, 
to  pull  down  old  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  and 
replace  them  with  others  of  improved  oonstruo- 
cion.  The  Vestry  of  Camberwell,  being  aware  of 
that  faot,  spoke  very  strongly  on  this  matter, 
because  they  felt  strongly  upon  it.  It  would  be 
found  that  whilst  many  houses  were  being  pulled 
down,  they  were  being  replaced  by  houses  of  a 
far  worse  description  than  those  originally  exist, 
ing.  In  the  present  instance  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  houses  erected  in  Peokham 
were  exceedingly  defective.  Unless  the  Board 
stepped  in  to  put  a stop  to  this  style  of  building 
they  would  find  that  all  over  London  the 
rookeries  which  had  been  condemned  would  again 
arise,  to  the  great  detriment  of  public  health. 
He  moved  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to 
tbe  solicitor.  Mr.  Selway,  iu  seconding  the 
motion,  suggested  that  ihe  district  surveyor,  who 
appeared  to  be  implioated  in  tbe  matter,  should 
be  requested  to  attend  before  the  Works  Com. 
mittee  to  explain  the  matter.  Tbe  proposal  was 
adopted,  and  the  alleged  defeotive  character  of 
these  buildings  will  now  be  fully  inquired  into. 


CEETIFICATES. 

Sir,— I am  much  pleased  with  your  answer  to 
an  over-clever  correspondent.  It  is  quite  time 
that  a little  more  practical  common  sense  was 
introduced  into  sanitary  matters,  and  less 
theoretioal  (so-called)  nonsense  published.  What 
a strange  thing  it  is  that  we  have  not  a reliable 
society  within  reach  of  tbe  praotioal  meobanio, 
where  the  architeot,  dootor,  plumber,  and  all 
interested  in  sanitary  matters  ooald  meet  and 
hold  discussions,  and  where  certidcates  of  com. 
petence  could  be  given.  When  you  see  tbe  great 
variety  of  fever.traps,  called  water-closets,  and 
the  absurdities  of  the  new  water-oompanies’ 
regulations,  &o.,  it  should  be  a matter  of  sur- 
prise that  there  is  not  more  siokuess.  You  little 
know,  sir,  the  great  boon  you  would  confer  on 
society  at  large  if  you  could,  by  the  aid  of  your 
paper,  promote  a society  of  this  desoriptiou,  in 
whose  certificates  the  public  would  have  con. 
fidence.  C.W.  T. 


MANCHESTER  BATHS  COMPETITION. 

• Mr,  J.  G.  Lynde,  the  Manchester  city  sur. 
veyor,  is  good  enough  to  inform  os  that  the 
following  is  the  result  of  the  competition  designs 
for  baths  and  washhouses  for  this  oity.  Thirty- 
one  sets  of  plans  were  sent  in,  out  of  whioh  three 
bearing  the  following  mottoes  have  been  selected 
for  premiums  by  the  committee,  and  approved 
this  day  by  tbe  oounoil.  For  tbe  first  premium 
of  2001.,  the  design  bearing  the  motto 
“ Economy  well  considered,”  by  Mr.  J.  Johnson, 
of  Queen  Viefcoria-street,  London ; for  the 
second  premium  of  lOOL,  tbe  design  bearing 
the  motto  “ Experience,”  by  Messrs.  Mangnall  & 
Littlewood,  of  Brown-street,  Manchester  5 for 
the  third  premium,  of  50Z.,  the  design  bearing 
the  motto  “ Conoilio  et  Lahore,”  by  Mr.  J.  Lowe, 
of  Mansfield-chambers,  St.  Ann’s-square,  Man. 
Chester. 

The  designs  have  been  open  for  exhibition  to 
tbe  publio  at  the  Town-kail  during  tbe  whole  of 
the  week. 


THE  MASONS’  STRIKE  IN  LONDON. 

The  masons’  strike  still  continues.  Oo  Satur- 
day last  tbe  Masons'  Strike  Committee  had  a 
busy  day,  as  the  strike  pay  of  18s.  per  man  had 
to  be  paid  to  about  700  men  who  were  on  the 
strike  roll,  and  although  a large  number  of  these 
receive  their  pay  at  their  own  lodges,  a very  con- 
siderable number,  inoluding  such  foreigners  as 
now  remain  on  the  roll,  receive  their  money  at 
the  oommittee-rooms.  The  amount  paid  in  this 
way  to  the  men  oa  strike  was  about  630Z.  The 
expense  of  sending  away  the  Canadians,  Italians, 
and  Germans  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  week, 
brought  the  week’s  disbursements  up  to  about 
yOOZ.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe  receipts  from  the 
country  have  been  about  lOOZ.,  and  this,  with  the 
regular  levies,  swelled  tbe  total  income  of 
the  week  to  about  1,000Z.,  so  that  the  balance  in 
hand  considerably  exceeded  that  at  the  end  of 
the  previous  week,  being  over  400Z.  The  masters 
have  issued  the  following  notice  : — 

“ The  Central  Association  of  Master  BuUdera  of  London, 
No.  3,  Westminster-chambers,  Viotoria-screet,  8-W.,  to 
tbo  American  and  Canadian  masons  and  stonecutters 
lately  arrived. — Notice  is  hereby  given  to  any  of  the  above 
who  have  not  commenced  work  under  their  contracts  that 
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aoless  tho  Americans  present  themaelres  at  Mr.  Booth's 
irorks  at  the  Temple,  and  the  Canadians  at  Messrs.  Dore 
Brother's  works,  Studd-atreet,  Islington,  on  or  before 
■Wednesday  morning  neit,  the  14ih  insf.,  they  will  be 
considered  to  hare  broken  their  contracts,  and  will  render 
themselves  liable  to  legal  proceedings,— Stanley  G.  Bird, 
bon.  sec. ; Cbas.  Goolden,  secretary." 

The  Strike  Committee  have  commenced  an 
action  for  the  damages  occasioned  by  the  deten- 
tion of  tools. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  a large  meeting  of 
master  bnilders  was  held  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  Mr.  G.  F.  Trollope  in  the  chair. 
The  secretary  reported  that  they  bad  offers  on 
hand  from  the  Continent  of  no  lees  then  1,000 
good  and  efficient  masons  ready  to  come  over  and 
commence  as  scon  as  arrangements  coaid  be 
made. 

A motion  was  passed  expressing  approval  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  committee  since  last 
general  meeting,  and  stating  that  the  meeting 
saw  no  reason  for  any  alteration  in  its  present 
course.  The  following  resolations  were  also 
passed  ; — 

“That  the  committee  be  empowered  to  coatioue  to 
bring  over  foreign  workmen,  beyond  those  now  engaged 
abroad  and  on  their  way  to  this  coantry," 

“The  Central  AsBociation  of  Master  Builders  of  London 
lender  their  best  ihsnks  to  those  provincial  associations 
who  have  expressed  their  sympathy  aud  offered  their 
assistance  during  the  strike,  and  hereby  authorise  the 
oommiltee  to  accept  such  asaistanoe,  more  especially  with 
a view  of  bringing  to  London  such  masons  as  are  out  of  ' 
employment  in  the  provinces.” 

A letter  from  the  masons  requesting  a con- 
ftrence  was  left  to  be  answered  by  the  com- 
mittee,  after  a unauimons  expression  of  opinion 
that  no  such  conference  should  be  agreed  to. 


FLITCROFT'S  MONUMENT. 

Sru,— It  is  nineteen  years,  four  months,  and 
five  days  since  Peter  Cunningham  asked  me  to 
accompany  him  to  Teddington,  to  see  the 
monument  of  FJitoroft,  the  arobiteofc.  Passing 
the  other  day,  I found  the  church  had  been 
renovated,  and  that  Flitcroft’s  Monument  had 
been  much  detrimented.  A portion  of  the 
Wedgwood-like  vase  of  the  period  is  gone,  and 
no  one  would  read  the  inEcription  if  be  had 
not  bad  bis  attention  drawn  to  it.  I have  beard 
that  architects  are,  as  a rule,  penurious,  and 
that  they  have  little  sympathy  one  with  another. 

I knew  Sir  John  Soane,  and  agreed  weU  with 
him.  Tite  gave  the  Cocked-Hat  Club  once  a 
dozen  of  champagne,— but  that  might  have  beeu 
for  the  ^clcit  of  the  thing.  Talbot  Bury  always 
gave  me  a good  cigar,  and  Ashpltel  gave  a glass'uf 
good  wine.  But  yonr  knowledge  of  them  is  greater,  < 
and  therefore  you  will  know  if  it  is  likely  you  ' 
conld  get  a few  shillings  together  for  the  proper 
restoration  and  protection  of  this  monumeiit.  : 
There  is  a man  near  me  who  would  be  glad  to  do 
it,  and  I think  it  is  just  in  his  way.  He  was  the 
right  hand  of  poor  Durham.  An  Old  Boy. 

We  will  take  cur  part  in  the  work  with 
pleasure  if  anything  can  be  usefully  done. 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

PUGIN  AND  THE  EASTERN  COU-VTIES  AQUAEIUM 
COMPANY. 


A CLAIM  was  made  in  the  winding  up  of  this  [ 
company,  in  the  High  Court  of  Justio-,  Chnn- 
oery  Division,  by  Mrs.  Pugin,  the  widow  of  the 
late  Mr.  Edward  W.  Pugin,  architect,  and  Mr. 
Calder,  formerly  bis  assistant,  for  a sum  of  6251., 
alleged  to  be  due  to  Mr.  Pugiu  and  Mr.  Calder, 
in  respect  of  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by 
tiliem  for  the  erection  of  an  aquarium  at  Yar- 
mouth. The  company  was  originally  projected 
and  promoted  by  a Mr.  Leather  and  other  parties 
in  the  year  1872,  when  Mr.  Pugin  was  employed 
to  prepare  the  plans  for  the  building. 


The  company  was  registered  in  February,  18/3,  and  the 
articles  were  signed  by  seven  persons,  wOo  took  eighty 
shares  between  them.  A pro‘pectua  was  issued  contaiain- 
the  names  of  seven  gentlemen  as  directors,— namely  Lord 
CUud  Hamilton,  Mr.  H.  Buxton,  Mr.  J.  Guodson,  Sir 
Edward  Lacon,  (he  Hon.  Ashby  Ponsonby,  the  Hod 
Frederict  Walpole,  and  Mr.  Wolvertonj  and  atthehrsi 
meeting  of  the  directors  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Pugin, 
which  were  of  an  elaborate  description,  were  approved  of 
and  he  was  requested  to  make  further  plans  lor  carrying 
OQt  the  buildings  in  sections.  This  was  effected;  but  the 
company  were  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  money  to  earn 
ont  the  undertaking,  and  the  pr,  ject  'ailed,  and  the  money 
already  subsenbed  was  repaid  to  the  ebareholders.  The 
directors  had  taken  an  indemity  from  Mr.  Jackson,  tlie 
contractor,  and  several  of  the  penona  to  be  employed  in 
carrving  out  the  buildings,  that,  in  case  the  capital  coulc 
not  be  collected,  there  should  be  no  liatdlity  to  tbe  o.>m 
pany  in  respect  of  the  contracts  entered  into  with  them  ; 
Cuf,  ]Q  the  case  of  Mr,  Pugin,  no  such  indemnity  was  re 
quired.  The  defence  to  the  claim  was,  that  Mr  Pa^in  wa 
employed  by  the  promoter!  of  the  company  before  ao' 
comuaoy  was  actually  framed  or  directors  appointed,  an' 
was  himself  one  of  the  promoters;  and  that  these  plan 


and  drawings  were  only  prepared  provisionally,  and  in 
case  it  should  turn  out  that  suffleieot  capital  could  be  pro- 
cured ; and  further  that  no  formal  steps  were  ever  taken 
by  the  directors  to  sanction  the  employment  of  Mr.  Pugin 
lo  carry  out  the  plana. 

The  I'ice  Chancellor  (Malins),  withont  calling  upon 
counsel  for  tbe  defence,  said  ho  regretted  being  com- 
pelled to  decide  against  this  claim  ; bnt  it  was  clear,  in  his 
opinion,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  work  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Pugin,  as  well  as  by  the  contractor,  was  done  upon 
the  understanding  that  if  sufficient  capital  could  not  be 
obtained  to  start  the  company,  there  would  be  no  liability 
incurred  by  the  directors.  'The  money  was  not  obtained, 
and  what  had  been  subscribed  was  returned  to  the  share- 
holders. Under  these  circumstances  his  Lordship  was  of 
opinion  that  the  claim  by  Mr.  Pugiu  and  Mr.  Calder  would 
not  be  supported  as  against  the  company,  whatever  they 
might  be  against  the  persons  by  whom  Mr,  Pugin  had 
been  employed,  and  tbe  summons  must,  therefore,  be 
dismissed,  with  costs  as  reg-trded  the  adjournment  into 
; Court,  and  without  costs  as  regarded  what  had  been  done  • 
in  Chambers.  ■ 


DISPUTE  AS  TO  WATER-SUPPLY. 

OLDHAM  I'.  THE  CORPORATION  OP  LEAMINGTO: 

In  the  Warwick  County-oourt,  on  tlie  Gth  im 
an  action  was  brought  by  Mr.  John  Oldha 
contractor  for  supplying  water  to  Leamingt 
to  recover  49L  from  tbe  Corporation  of  that  to 
for  water  supplied  to  that  town  over  and  ab( 
the  quantity  which  he  was  required  to  supp 
Mr.  Young  (instructed  by  Mr.  Sanderson)  v 
for  the  plaintiff;  and  Mr.  Buszard,  Q.C.  { 
structed  by  Mr.  Passman,  Town  Clerk),  was 
the  defendants. 

The  plaintiff's  contention  was  that  accord) 


to  the  terms  of  his  contract,  after  giving  3 
notice  to  tbe  Corporation,  he  was  entitled 
charge  7d.  per  1,000  gallons,  instead  of  lid.j 
Some  letters  on  this  subject  have  reached  us,  i ^1*7  qnantity  supplied  over  500,000  gallons  t 

I-.*..  C :j .! .Ml  I 1 AC. 1 ; ‘ 


too  late  for  consideration  till  next  week. 


diem.  After  hearing  Mr.  Buszard  and  Alderm 
S.  T.  Waokrill  (the  chairman  of  the  Waterwor 
Committee),  the  judge  held  that  tbe  plaintif 
case  had  been  completely  rebutted,  and  that 


THE  DESIGN  IN  CLEOPATRA’S  NEEDLE.  | was  not  entitled  to  the  extra  charge.  Thecontri 
Sir,— In  your  issue  of  the  27th  of  October ! entirety,  and  the  mere  ft 


last  yon  record  a fact  which  has  not,  I believe,  [ plaintiff  giving  the  Corporation  the  noli 

hitherto  been  made  known,  viz.,  that  the  base  of  ' done  did  not  constitute  a bargj 


the  obelisk  is  not  square  on  plan,  bnt  an  oblong,  1 additional  amount,  unless  the  Corj 

measaring  7 ft.  5 in.  on  two  of  its  sides,  and  ■ ^^®  °®^  contract.  He  thei 


■ ft.  lOJ  in.  on  the  other  two.  This  inequality  I ^°*'®  8“^®  judgment  for  the  defendants,  wi 
of  width  in  tbe  base  of  an  obelisk  which  was  ; 


placed  in  a city  probably  at  that  time  the  centre  ! 
of  art  and  literature,  could  scarcely  have  been  the 
resnlt  of  an  accident,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  on  matbetio  gronnds  there  may  have  been  ' 


Re  GRA.YING  DOCK,  BLACKWALL. 


Sia,— Allow  me  to  add  to  the  aoconnt  of  the  abc 
gr-iviog  dock  now  being  constructed  for  Messrs.  B.  & 


'_T  ___  A ..vn  Liei/iti  cv/uaL/ucteu  lor  iU-PSars.  IV. 

some  special  reason  for  it.  It  is  well  known  Green,  which  appeared  in  your  issue  dated  the  3rd  in( 
that  a column  or  obelisk,  when  seen  in  an  open  i following  names  in  connexion  with  the  works,  vizi 

1.  .1  _ . . . , .V  TriTiln..lA  .tr  .......  r.  T.  -- 


space  against  the  sky,  loses  somewhat  of  its 
apparent  diameter;  in  other  words,  the  bright 
light  behind  encroaches  upon  it.  Now,  these 
obelisks  were  placed  in  front  of  tbe  great  pylons 
or  gates  to  the  temple?,  in  some  oases  lofty 
masses  of  masonry  300  ft.  long,  and  when  viewed 
in  front,  with  the  pylons  behind,  the  diameter  of 
the  obelisk  would  retain  the  apparent  value  of 
its  real  width  ; but  when  seen  from  the  side, 
with  the  clear  sky  behind,  the  real  width  would 
be  diminished  in  appearance.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  this  theory,  the  narrower  sides  of  this 
obelisk  must  have  been  placed  parallel  with  the 


Messrs.  Kinipple  A Morris,  conaultiug  engineers,  »t 
their  resident  representative,  Mr.  A.  Nelson  Barnes ; &1 
av.  1{.  Mace,  ageot  for  the  contractors  (Messrs.  G.  Bal 
& Son),  from  whom  Mr.  H.  B.  Chapman  receives  hisi 
strucliona  in  the  capacity  of  engineer.  W, 


lisccllrawa. 


The  President's  Address,  Institute  < 
Architects. — We  stated  in  our  last  (p.  112 
that  we  had  received  an  intimation  from  tl 
Institnte  that  the  President’s  address  was  i 


greater  width  of : to  be  given  in  extenso.  The  intimation  came  ' 
/ it.  iU2  in.  woqiq,  with  tbe  sky  behind  it,  have  ' xis  through  nnr  rannrI/M-  cdVio  is  Ua—..  — 


^ A - A* . . oQr  •reporter,  who  seems  to  have  mi 

ad  an  apparent  width  of  7 ft.  5 in. ; or, in  other  , noderstood  what  was  said.  We  are  glad  to  fit 
words,  the  obelisk  would  seem  to  have  a square  this  to  be  the  O’ss. 
biae.  This  important  fact  ought  to  be  taken 


iuto  account  in  deciding  upon  tbe  site  on  which 
the  obelitk  should  be  erected. 

R.  Phene  Spiers, 


The  Water  Supply  of  London. — A sped 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Worl 
was  held  on  Wednesday  last  to  receive  a repo 
from  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Con 
! mitteo  on  the  question  of  the  Board  taking  nndi 
their  control  the  water  supply  of  the  metropoli 


THE  ARCHITECrURE  OP  LIGHTHOUSES.  ' purchasing  the  interest  of  tbe  existing  con 


Sir, — I have  read  your  excellent  article  nnlcr  pftoles,  and  extending  the  works.  The  cot 


the  above  heading  wi'uh  especial  interest;  for  it  “'^tee  considered  it  indispensable  that  tl 
chanced  to  be  pernsed  amidst  the  one  bnndred  Board  should  submit  a perfect  scheme  to  Parlii 


aud  forty  isles  which,  some  distance  out  in  the  so  as  to  include  the  pnrehase  of  the  wab 

Atlantic,  hslp  to  form  the  group  of  Scilly, — a companies  and  the  providing  of  a pure  supply  i 

a nnf.  rif  r.1 1 r\1a  /laa  VIia  1.  ' wfvtivr*  for  Brinl/tnrr  T\nr*rtr\aeta  — vk. 


spot,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  where  light ! ^^ter  for  drinking  purposes.  They  advised  the 


should  be  appreciated. 

Pray  permit  me  to  remind  you,  as  a sort  of 
supplement  to  your  interesting  account  of  the 
Eddystone,  that  this  well-known  lighthouse  is 
doomed,  and  will,  no  doubt,  at  an  early  date,  be 
taken  down.  It  is  not  its  masonry,  nor  anything 
connected  with  the  general  oonstruction,  that  is 
at  fault;  the  weak  point  lies  in  the  foundations. 
The  rock  upon  which  the  structure  stands  is,  if 
I may  use  the  expression,  literally  rotting  away. 
Whether  the  Eddystone  will  be  rebuilt  upon  a 
surer  basis,  or  whether  tbe  whole  pile  of  rocks 
npon  which  it  stands  will  be  blown  up— as  those 
which  obstructed  New  York  harbour  so  re- 
cently were— remains,  I believe,  for  the  present, 
an  nnsettled  question.  Harry  Hems. 

St,  Mary's,  Scilly  Isles. 


Victor  Emanuel  G..llery,  Milan. — The 
architect  of  this  gallery,  Signor  Mengini,  directed 
that  a part  of  tbe  interiLr  walls  should  be  treated 
with  the  petrifying  liquid  of  the  Silicate  Paint 
Company,  Liverpool  and  Cannon-street,  in  ordei 
to  observe  the  effect  of  the  material.  It  wa* 
watched  for  tbe  term  of  two  years,  and  the 
■•esult  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  architect  that 
Cibe  munio'pality  were  recommended  to  apply  tb» 
liquid  thioughoub  tbe  structore.  A specia 
scientific  investigation  was,  however,  direoter 
•0  be  undertaken  by  the  official  assessor.  Thi 
naterial  having  undergone  this  ordeal,  a con 
rdot  for  a supply  has  been  entered  into  with  tb' 
ompany. 


separate  Bills  ahonld  be  prepared  for  those  ptt 
poses,  and  had  given  instructions  to  the  Parli 
mentary  draughtsman  to  that  effect.  A 
regarded  the  new  works,  the  committee  dre 
attention  to  tbe  fact,  as  furnished  by  the  eat 
mates  of  the  engineers  (Messrs.  Bramweii 
Easton  and  Sir  j.  W.  Bazalgette),  that  by  tl 
execution  of  these  operations,  instead  of  tl 
enlargement  of  the  existing  undertakings,  whic 
would  otherwise  become  necessary,  an  annoi 
saving  of  112,2501.  would  be  effected.  Tl 
report  was  adopted  by  a considerable  majorifc; 
We  stated  a month  ago  (p.  1036,  ante)  that  tl 
Committee  had  agreed  to  recommend  the  adoj 
tiou  of  the  scheme. 


The  NeW  School  of  ArtatMacclesfield.- 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  building  for  tl 
Macclesfield  School  of  Art  was  laid  on  the  6l 
Inst.  The  building  will  have  a frontage  < 
tboub  73  ft.  to  Old  Park-lane,  and  will  be  erect* 
close  np  to  the  librarian’s  house,  adjoining  tl 
Free  Library,  so  that  there  will  be  an  unbrokt 
'ine  of  building  from  the  Free  Library  come 
fhe  building  will  occupy  the  whole  plot  to  tl 
extent  of  Paradise-passage,  to  which  it  will  hai 
V frontage,  the  dimensions  from  back  to  froi 
leing  at  the  widest  part  about  50  ft.  A got 
jorlion  of  the  ground-floor  space  is  devoted  prii 
lipally  to  science.  There  will  be  a room  28  i 
ly  17  ft.  for  science  only,  and  in  convenient  co: 
iguity,  a laboratory  and  appliances  for  the  pra 
ical  study  of  chemistry.  A large  lecture. rooi 
15  fc.  by  28  ft.,  on  tbe  ground  floor,  will  be 
eature  of  tbe  arrangements. 
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Brief,”  a weekly  epitome  of  oorrent  news, 
,ghfc,  and  criticism,  is  the  newest  venture  in 
nalism.  It  promises,  for  one  penny  per 
k,  to  be  “at  once  a short  record  of  note- 
t-hy  events,  a compendium  of  the  manifold 
and  wisdom  of  the  entire  Press,  and  a useful, 
dy  repertory  of  facte,  dates,  and  opinione,  for 
re  reference, — concentrated  essence  of  Press, 
lot.”  If  the  programme  which  the  projectors 
3 set  themselves  is  well  carried  out, — no  very 
' thing  to  do, — the  new  paper  will  6nd  hosts 
'eaders  amongst  those  who  have  not  time  to 
e throDgh  the  daily  papers, 

.merican  Edge-tools  in  Sheffield.— The 

T York  correspondent  of  the  Sheffield  hide- 
lent  writes,  under  date  of  October  26th,  as 
twa  : — The  bulletin  of  the  American  Iron 
Steel  Association  says  : — 

(Ve  are  reliably  ioformed  that  a promiaeot  cast  steel 
iifscturing  firm  of  Sboflield  bare  been  purchasing  for 
I lime  American  edge.toola  and  implements,  made  of 
riean  iron  and  steel,  through  their  agency  in  Phila- 
bia,  which  they  distribute  among  their  English,  South 
rican,  aud  Colonial  trade.  A recent  order  from  them 
XC3  was  placed  with  Wm.  Mann  A Co.,  whose  works 
kt  Lewistown,  Pennsylfania.  Wo  are  informed  that 
Brother,  & Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  chiefly  supply  these 
s with  steel.  Steel  spring  and  edge-tools  are  con* 
,!y  being  forwarded  to  this  English  house  ; in  one  week 
lozen  steel  hay-forks  were  sent,  made  of  American 
, by  Sheble  & ITisher  and  Myers  & Ervlen,  of  Phila- 

ihis  true  ? That  American  pattern  edge* 

3 and  bay. forks  are  very  popular.tbere  is  not 
slightest  doubt,  but  can  it  be  possible  that 
srioan  steel  is  also  becoming  more  popular 
i that  produced  in  Sheffield  ? 

he  Tyne  Shipbuilding  Trade. — Local 
jrs  show  that  the  Tyne  trade  is  now  greater 
1 that  of  all  Scotland  put  together  ; bat  while 
is  the  case,  thesbiposvuers  do  not  limit  their 
■ations  to  their  own  port,  but  Newcastle 
sand  skippers  trade  to  and  from  every  port 
36  United  Kingdom  to  every  quarter  of  the 
Id.  While  this  is  the  case  here,  the  reports 
. come  from  the  Continent  about  the  ship- 
ding  there  are  most  gloomy.  In  Germany, 
mark,  and  Sweden,  the  larger  proportion  of 
limited  companies  are  winding  np,  and  most 
36  shipyards  there  have  taken  the  form  of 
ted  companies, — one  large  establishment, 
jh  cut  out  iu  price  some  of  our  Tyne  ship, 
ders,  and  built  steamers  which  now  trade  to 
river,  winding  up  after  four  years’  work  with 
IBB,  it  is  stated,  of  not  less  than  60,0001. ! 
ror  hve  years  ago,  one  hundred  sailing-veseels 
3 building  OQ  the  Italian  coast  of  the  Riviera, 
reen  Sau  Remo  and  La  Spezziaj  now  there 
less  than  half  a dozen.  Compared,  there- 
, with  foreign  nations,  our  condition  is  not 
>ad  ; bnt  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  after 
our  shipyards  are  a long  way  off  full  work, 
he  very  least  their  machinery  could  turn  out 
sle  the  present  rate  of  production  j and 
ker,  Hebbnrn,  Wallsend,  and  Jarrow  present 
elaucholy  array  of  empty  houses. 

Te&ton  Park  Museum,  Sheffield.  — A 
e collection  of  arcbmologioal  objeots  and 
is  of  art  has  recently  been  contributed  to 
Weston  Park  Museum,  Sheffield,  by  the  Rev. 
fille  J.  Chester,  M.A.  Among  them  are  some 
statuettes  and  groups  in  ivory,  of  Portu. 
le  woik,  numbering  about  forty  specimens. 
36  are  all  religious  in  character,  and  many  of 
Q excellent  in  workmanship.  They  consist 
gnres  of  saints  in  various  attitudes  of  devo- 
, representations  of  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
of  the  Crucifix,  with  various  other  subjects, 
lading  a wooden  figure  of  St.  Joseph,  with 
y bead,  and  a similar  representation  of 
.ntony,  of  Padua.  There  is  also  a group  in 
y,  of  Spanish  work,  representing  a Pietii,  the 
Bed  Virgin  seated  and  holding  the  dead  body 
ar  Lord  npon  her  lap.  Upon  the  walls  of 
picture-gallery  are  several  oil-paintings  lent 
Ir.  Chester,  who  has  also  lent  a large  number 
3oient  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman  bronzes, 
numerous  pieces  of  English  and  Continental 
ery. 

he  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Masons.— The 
ter  builders  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  have 
n notice  of  a reduction  to  9d . per  hour,  being 
rate  agreed  upon  by  the  operatives  and  em- 
ers  as  the  standard  wage  for  the  year, 
ag  to  the  busy  season  which  baa  now  closed, ' 
neral  advance  was  made  to  9^d.  per  hour, 
iiigher  rates  of  9i-d.  and  lOd.  being  paid  in 
Dutljing  suburbs.  The  finishing  of  most  of 
woik  in  hand  and  the  infiux  of  masons  from 
•try  jobs  is  considered  by  the  masters  to 
•ant  the  reduction  now  proposed,  whi.h 
mences  from  and  after  this  date. 


Ramsgate  Improvements. — A meeting  has 
been  held  in  the  Town-hall  to  discuss  the  advisa- 
bility of  taking  steps  with  a view  to  obtaining 
an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  improvement  of 
the  town.  The  meeting  was  quite  nnanimousas 
to  the  desirability  of  something  being  done,  but 
there  was  a slight  diSerenoe  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  action  should  nob  be  deferred  for 
another  year.  The  majority,  however,  were  of 
opinion  that  now  was  the  proper  time  to  go  on 
with  it,  and  to  test  the  feeling  of  the  ratepayers 
upon  the  question.  After  about  an  hour  and  a 
half’s  disouBsion  a resolution  was  carried  almost 
unanimously  to  the  effect  that  the  matter  should 
be  brought  before  the  Local  Board,  with  a view 
to  taking  the  necessary  steps  for  obtaining  a 
severance  from  the  town  of  Sandwich,  and 
obtaining  a charter  of  incorporation. 

Tramways  Vetoed  at  Brighton. — Appli’ 
cation  has  been  made  to  the  local  authorities  a*" 
Brighton  for  their  consent  to  the  construction 
a tramway  within  the  boundaries  of  that  borough- 
The  applicants  proposed  to  lay  down  lines  from 
Preston, — the  northern  snbnrb  of  the  town, — to 
the  Pavilion,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  also 
to  have  a spnr  rnnning  as  far  as  the  Lewes-road 
Cavalry  Barracks,  also  at  the  northern  qnarter ; 
of  the  borough.  The  committee  who  received 
the  application  recommended  the  town  council 
not  to  entertain  it,  and  the  council  havo 
unanimously  approved  the  committee’s  reoom- 
mendatiou. 

The  Horsham  Mynaster/.  — A corre- 
spondent  eaje, — You  mention  the  Horsham 
Monastery.  Some  months  ago  I paid  a visit  to 
it.  The  architects,  M.  Normand  and  his  son,  do 
nob  speak  English.  It  is  an  enormons  building, 
and  planned  after  the  fashion  of  the  Charter- 
house,  the  descripHou  of  which  is  given  in 
M.  Viollet-Ie-Doo’s  Dictionary.  The  monastery 
is  called  “ Parkminster,”  and  is  more  than  ten 
miles  from  ni3r8hau3.  The  woiks  are  not  being 
done  by  contract,  but  on  the  French  system. 
M.  Normand  has  built  other  houses  of  the  same 
kind  abroad.  The  money  comes  from  France. 
— H. 

An  interesting  Investigation  is  being 
made  of  the  several  localities  in  the  oenrse  pur. 
sued  by  Caesar  and  Lis  forces,  in  the  Liger 
(La  Loire)  and  round  the  coast,  to  the  3fare 
Conclusum  (bay  of  Qniberon),  where  the  great 
naval  figbb  took  place  between  Caesar’s  triremes 
and  the  fleet  cf  the  Veneti,  the  ships  of  whiob 
were  furnisbed  with  leather  sails.  Dr.  Phene, 
who  is  making  the  iovestigation,  is  also  taking 
drawings  and  making  oasts  of  the  principal 
engraved  stones  in  those  localities. 

A Grammar  School  for  Oxford. — At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Oxford  Town  Council,  held 
on  the  6tb  iust,,  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a 
first-class  grammar  school,  the  corporation  grant- 
ing a sice  in  the  centre  of  the  city  of  nearly  an 
acre,  and  4.000J,  towards  the  bnildiog,  as  well  as 
1001.  per  annum  towards  its  maintenance.  There 
are  to  be  fifty  free  echolarships  tenable  for  three 
years,  thirty  of  which  are  to  be  filled  up  from 
the  public  elementary  schools. 

The  Harrow-road  Improvement.  — On 
Saturday  last,  what  is  known  as  the  Harrow- 
road  improvement,  was  opened  to  the  public  by 
Sir  James  M’Garel  Hogg,  the  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Wuiks.  Tfie  improve- 
ment consists  in  the  widening  of  Harrow-ioad, 
and  has  coat  about  195, OOOi.  The  road  has  been 
made  60  ft.  wide  throughout,  the  narrow  portion 
forming  the  entrance  having  been  formerly  only 
35  ft.  wide  in  parts. 

The  King's  School,  Brnt.n,  Somerset. — 
Extensive  works  are  just  commenced  at  the 
ancient  King’s  School  of  Bruton,  by  the  sanction 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  aud  include  an 
extension  of  the  dining-hall,  new  dormitories, 
offices,  sick-rooms,  &c.  Messrs.  Carpenter  & 
Ingelow  are  the  arebiteots,  and  Messrs.  Clarke 
& Son  the  builders. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — At 
the  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session,  held 
on  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  George  Robert  Stephenson, 
president,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was  a 
“Review  of  the  Progress  of  Steam  Shipping 
during  the  last  Quarter  of  CeoLury,”  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Holt,  C.E.,  of  Liverpool. 

Oar  Obelisk. — At  the  opening  meeting  of 
the  British  Arcbseologioal  Association  (32,  Saok- 
villj-street) , to  be  held  on  Wednesday  eveningjl 
next,  the  2l8t,  Dr.  Birch  will  read  a paper  oi  l 
“ The  Obelisk  known  as  Cleopatra’s  Needle.”  I 


Compensation  Case. — A claim  for  compen- 
sation made  against  the  South-Western  Railway 
Company  with  reference  to  land  at  Frimley, 
Surrey,  has  been  settled.  About  two  years 
since  Mr.  Kelsey,  the  freeholder  and  occupier 
of  some  hundred  acres  of  meadow-land,  was 
served  with  a notice  to  treat  for  seven  acres  of 
the  land  in  question,  and  as  the  company  made 
no  offer  the  case  went  to  a jury.  Mr.  Cole,  Q.C., 
and  Mr.  Eyre  Lloyd  were  connsel  for  the 
claimant  J and  Mr.  Marriott,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Percy  Gye  for  the  company.  Mr.  Geo.  Fuller 
(land  agent,  surveyor,  and  valuer,  of  the 
firm  of  Fuller  & Fuller)  had  the  condnob 
of  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  claimant,  and 
his  valuation  before  the  Under  - Sheriff, 
Mr.  Abbott,  and  a special  jury,  amounted 
to  1,998Z.  lOs.j  and  these  figures  were  supported 
by  Mr.  Saunders,  Mr.  Withall,  and  Mr.  Eggar. 
The  company  called  Mr.  Christopher  Oakley  (of 
the  firm  of  Danl.  Smith,  Son,  & Oakley),  whose 
figures  amounted  to  8821.,  and  the  same  view 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Pink,  of  Winohester,  Mr. 
Buckland,  of  Cannon-street,  and  Mr.  Ryde,  the 
company’s  surveyor.  The  jury  returned  as 
follows ; — For  the  seven  aores  of  land  taken, 
700£.  5 general  severance,  475£  ; special  sever, 
ance,  508Z. ; for  the  tenant’s  interest  in  other 
small  holdings,  lloZ. — total,  1,798£. 

Sanitary  Works  for  Great  Malvern.— Ou 
the  7th  inst.  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  Inspector  from 
the  Local  Government  Board  Office,  held  an 
inquiry  relative  to  an  applioation  made  by  the 
Local  Board  of  Malvern  for  powers  to  borrow, 
on  security  cf  the  General  District  rates,  the 
sum  of  14,000£.  for  wotks  of  sewerage,  and  3,5COJ 
for  woika  of  water  supply. 


TENDERS. 

For  miBsion-hall,  St.  Silas’s,  Toxtoth  Park,  Liverpool. 
Messrs.  T.  D.  Barrj  A Son,  architecls.  Qaaniities 
supplied 


Woolfall  & Wiliiams  

Roberts  

Pears  i Gill  

Tilteriogton  

Yates  

Smith 

Mather 

Tyson  

Brown  Jt  Backhouse  

Black  & Toul 

Thornton  & Son  

Richolson  A Ayre  (accepted)  . 


..£1.499 
. 1,451 
..  1,419 
..  1,386 
..  1,376 
..  1,376 
1,273 
..  1,287 
..  1,260 
..  1,209 
..  1,208 
..  1,200 
..  1,210 
..  1,147 


For  the  erection  of  the  David  Thomas  Memorial  Church 


and  Schools,  at  Bishops'on,  Bristol, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Deane 

Veals  

Eastabrook  A Sons 

Baker  A Sons 

Hill  A Prior  

Davis  

Wilkins  A Hill 

Banner . 

Stephens  A Bsstow 

Lewis  A Edbrook... 

Untherley  

Cowlin  A Son 

Howell  (accepted)  


Mr.  Stuart  Colman, 

£7,661  0 
7,684  0 
7,332  0 
7,235  6 
6,990  0 
6,726  0 
6,678  0 
6,676  0 
6,611  10 
6,283  0 
6,237  8 


For  the  erection  of  Board  schools  for  the  Clee-with- 
Weelsby  School  Board.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove 


Fidler  . 

Fletcher  A Thompson., 

Thompson  

Brown 

Haywood 

Hobson  

Hensman 

Snowden 

Hufeliffe 

Farrow 

Smith  

Ruggall  

Topham  


..£4,189  0 
4,062  0 
4,035  0 


3,593 
3,579 
3,515 
3.466 
3.3  5 
3,236 
3.2-0 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  offices,  Black  Horse-yard,  West- 
street,  Bristol,  and  heating  same,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Hen- 
nessey. Mr,  W.  Oioulman,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied ; — 

Wilkins  A Son  

Cunninghsm 

Lewis  A Edbrooke  

Hill  . 

Wilkins  A Hill 

James 

Hatherlcy 

Eastabrooke  A Son 


..£410  16 


315  0 0 


Pfiillips  (accepted) 

Calder  (without  heating) 
Banner  do. 

Hayes  do. 


289  0 0 
286  10  0 


253  0 0 


For  alterations,  new  offices,  Ac.,  to  premises,  Plymouth, 
for  Messrs.  Newbery  A Hallett,  tea  merchants.  Mr.  H. 
Elliott,  architect 

Bishop  A Son £250  0 0 

Foot 249  0 0 

Tremain  A Son 227  0 0 

Treleaven  (accepted) 216  0 0 
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Fortheflftli  contract  of  tlie  Cadogan  and  Hans  Place 
Estate  Co.  Mr.  John  Ashdown,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  W.  0.  Poole 

Pearson  £2,726  0 0 

Mowlem  & Co 2,670  0 0 

Nowell  & Eobson 2,580  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a bloch  of  indnstrisl  dwellings, 
Chnreh-street,  Chelsea,  for  Miss  C.  E.  Stephen,  Mr. 
Elijah  Hoole,  architect 

Cement  » <•  • 

flat  roof  oiate  rool.  iron  joists  to 
, * flat  roof. 

Hajdon  £6,850  0 £7,Ono  0 £1C0  0 

Warns  4 Co.  6,830  0 6,910  0 ...  92  0 

Carter 6,668  0 6.763  0 85  0 

Front 6,793  0 6,943  0 100  0 

Nightingale.  6,633  0 6,698  0 60  0 

Jnlian  4 Co.  6,036  0 6,036  0 nil 

Beale  4,890  0 4,823  0 . 21  0 


Accepted  for  the  enlargement  of  the  North-Eastern 

Hotel,  Goole.  ^ Mr.  William  Watson,  architect : 

Fawcett  (brick  and  stonework) £i  OOO  0 

Stewart  (slating)  q 

Walsh  4 Son  (plastering)  !!....]!!!!!!!  230  0 

Gibson  (carpenter  and  joiner's  work) ,..!!!  860  0 

Backhonse  (plumbing,  glazing,  and  ironwork)  240  0 

Butler  (painting)  41  jq 


Accepted  for  restanrant,  shops,  and  offices,  for  the 
Borough  Market  Co.,  Wakefield.  -nr — 


-'--.-0-  — «ji.oueiu.  Mr,  Wm.  Watson, 
architects : — ’ 

Bagnall,  Bros £1,154  16  0 


Accepted  for  altering  the  old  slanghter-houses.  Wake- 
^Id,  for  the  Borough  Market  Co.,  Wakefield.  Mr.  Wm. 
Watson,  architect . 

(all  except  iron)  ..,£690  0 0 
ohilhtto  4 Harrison  (ironwork)  ...  353  0 0 


enlarging  BeUevue  Chapel,  Wakefield 
Mr,  Wm.  Watson,  architect ! — 

Langton  4 Others  £404  10  0 


Westgate  Board  schools, 

Wakefield.  Mr.  W m.  Watson,  architect : 

Fawcett  and  Others £335  15  10 


• "■"Olo™*.  W«.leato  Commoi),  Wake- 

field.  Mr.  Wm.  Watson,  architect ; 

Dunn  and  Others £3g3  15  g 


For  »l»Wii.g  at  PoDton.illo,  for  Measra.  Browia,  Broa 

Mr,  Banister  Fletcher,  architect  • — ’ 

Champion  £i_gt4  jg  g 

1,634  10  0 

L625  0 0 

Bhapley  j 4gg  g g 

Bayes,  Bros.,  & Allen  (accepted)  1,393  0 0 


« J«iinor..treet,  for  Maasra,  Smith  it 
Gftle.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  architect 

0 0 

Angood  

Hobern  (acceptedi 


767  0 0 
760  0 0 


mitoia, 

Young  k Co.  (corrugated  iron). 

^ do.  (zinc) 

Tildesley 

Handyside  4 Co. ... 

Cochrane  4 Son  „, 

J.  O.  4 C.  E,  Brettell  . 

Dixon  4 Co 

Head,  Wnghtaon,  4 Coi’VironJ 
work  only) 


. £1,723 

0 

0 

1,652 

0 

0 

. 1,627 

0 

0 

. 1,320 

0 

0 

. 1.26 t 13 

5 

. 1,241 

0 

0 

. 1,219 

19 

B 

. 1,698 

0 

0 

_ For  conyerting  No.  63,  Higbgate-road,  Kentish  Town 
into  a shop,  building  coaohhonse  and  stable,  4o.,  for  Mr. 
Wm.  Jones.  Mr.  j.  E.  Furnisa,  architect.  Quantities 
snppliod : — 

Scrirener  4 Whits  £1,183  0 0 

Wall,  Bros i,(9J  0 0 

Manley  4 Eogers 1,065  0 0 

Eo"’ 990  0 0 

Gould  4 Brand 977  0 0 

Durnford,  Bros 937  0 0 

Taylor  4 Son  (accepted) 918  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  shops,  Nos.  3 and  4,  Done^al- 
place.  High-road,  Clapton,  for  Messrs.  A.  Webb  4”?. 
Dashwood.  Mr.  Eobert  Blackmore,  architect 

Niblett  (accepted)  £1,295  11  0 


For  repairs  and  alterations  to  the  Sycamores,  High- 
road, ClsptoD,  for  Messrs.  A.  Webb  & P,  Dashwood.  Mr. 
Eobert  Blackmore,  architect 

Niblett  (accepted)  £250  0 0 


690  0 0 


, Design  JMo.  2. 

Elford  017  n n 

Whiteley  (accepted)  800  0 0 

le-mibCo.  a S 

Nowell  4 Eobson d’soo  0 0 

Downs  4 Co 4 ygg  g g 

Neave  4 Sons  (accepted)  4419  0 0 

Contract  No.  3. — Main  and  Branch  Seweis 
Botterill.  E4g  5gg  g g 

S /l  * ?o^8on  27,500  0 0 

Fordham  4 Co 28,000  0 0 

Neaye  4 Sons  (accepted).... 21,450  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  shops  in  Orford-road,  Waltham- 
stow,  for  Mr.  F.  A.  Winter.  Mr.  Eobert  Blackmore. 
architect: — ' 

Braesington  (accepted,  subject  to 
alterations) £1,600  0 0 


r villa  residence  at  Highgate,  for  Mr, 
rs.  Gordon  4 Lowther,  architects 

Grover 

Goodman  

Browne  4 Eobinson 

Williams  4 Son 

Little  

....  2,98-1 
2,978 
....  2,839 
2,830 
....  2,799 

Harper 

Shaplev  

Kerry  

Larkin  4 Son 

....  2.670 

For  alterstions  and  additions  to  “ Huratbonme 
Dorking,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  8.  Smith.  Messrs.  Lander  4 
Bedells,  architects : — 

Grower £1,865  0 0 

Godden  4 Son  1,760  0 0 

Hasflgroye 1,735  0 0 

Axford 1,725  0 0 

Sbapley  1,855  q 0 

Amblan  1,500  0 0 


For  Workhouse,  Camberwell.  Messrs.  Berriman  4 Son, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs,  Pollard  4 
Gardener : — 

Braid  4 Co £59,900  0 0 

Carter  4 Son  69,645  0 0 

Wagner 63,980  0 0 

Sheffield  4 Prebble  67,685  0 0 

Tarrant  4 Son 67,626  0 0 

Howard 66,842  0 0 

Perkins  4 Co 66,828  0 0 

• Shsplej  . 66,700  0 0 

Hunt,,  66,475  0 0 

Kirk  4 Eandall  66,432  0 0 

Downs  4 Co 66,030  0 0 

Bangs  4 Co 66,840  0 0 

Hart  ..  65,260  0 0 

Nightingale 64,641  0 0 

Croaker 64,333  0 0 

Ferry.,  54,000  0 0 

Jossolyne  63,858  0 0 

Chappie  (accepted)  63,074  0 0 

Breafy  63,000  0 0 


For  shop-front,  4c.,  at  Jnnotion-place,  Hackney. 

Messrs.  W.  Waymouth  4 Son,  architects : 

Niblett £98  16  0 

Shurmar  (accepted)  79  0 0 


For  road  and  sewer,  Trinder-road,  Crouch-hill,  Messrs. 
W.  Waymonth  4 Son.  surveyors 

Sawyer  £793  0 0 

Crockett 699  0 0 

Jay  670  0 0 

Taylor 664  15  0 

Bowley  (accepted)  649  6 8 


For  repairs  to  No.  16,  Tbavies  Inn,  Holborn.  Me 
W.  Waymouth  4 Son,  architects : — 

Sburmur  (accepted)  £212  0 0 


A/uHa/acture  and  Supply  of  Oas  to  Sandhurit 
York  Toicn. — The  Goyernment  have  accepted  the  u 
of  Messrs.  Chandler  4 Sons,  of  Newington-cansewS 
the  abore,  for  a term  of  six  years.  The  annual  coi3 
tion  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  million  cubic  feet.  ■ 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 


For  road  and  sewer,  Shaftesbury-road,  Crouch-hill. 

Messrs.  W.  Waymonth  4 Son,  surveyors : 

Eowley  (accepted)  £818  0 0 


For  roads  and  sewers,  Poynder's  and  Mercers’  Estate, 
Upper  Holloway.  Messrs.  W.  Waymouth  4 Son,  sor- 
yeyors 

Bloomfield £2,153  0 0 

Jay  2,160  0 0 

Niblett 2,050  0 0 

Bowley 1,988  0 0 

Bowley  (accepted)  1,873  10  0 


Obelisk  (we  cannot  give  «paca  for  the  repetition  of  propo« 
already  made,  and,  to  our  mind,  not  wise  onei).— E.  B.  (comply 
ought  to  be  tent).— W.  W.  (list  tent  was  erroneoiu'.— J.  T.4 
week).— Q.  R.  (extract  was  not  encloeed,  and  letter  sent  to  ua  wi 
tended  for  another  journal.  Preciaionia  very  desirable  in  an  arehl 
—A.  8.  (too  lata  (or  present  iesue).— M,  P.  (ditto).- Schools  ofDi 

(ditto).— E.  H.— B.  a Son.— J.  8.  8 J.  R.  F.— L.  B.— R a 

0.  W.  T.— F.  W.— C.  C.-P.  F.— W.  L.  3.— B,  P.— IT.  S.— M.  4 
Dr.  D.— W.  T.  F,— Paterfamilias.— Rev.  H.  T.  E.—A.  F.—L, 
W.  Q.  8,-J.  D.  4 8ons.-A.  * B.-C.  H.  a-B.  F.-C,  * Sons,  j 
compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  sjid  gl 


addresses. 

All  ststementa  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders,  4o.  must  be  accompi 
7 t-.r...  addxesa  of  the  sender,  not  neceasarllj 
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The  London.  Water  Supply  Question. 


HE  SletropolitanBoard 
of  Works  have  lost  do 
time  in  giviog  a dis- 
tinct answer  to  the 
question  which  the 
Builder  put  to  that 
worshipful  body,  on 
the  appearance  of  the 
report  of  Sir  J.  W. 
Bazalgette,  Mr.  Bram- 
well,  and  Mr.  Easton, 
in  Augnst  last.  “ In 
fact,”  we  wrote,*  “it 
comes  to  this  : are  we  to  put  the  cart  or  the  horse 
first  ? Are  we  first  to  ascertain  what  it  will 
coat  to  give  a central  body — the  Metropolitan 
Board  or  any  other — the  fall  control  of  the  water 
Bopply,  and  then  to  see  how  this  may  be  partially 
or  wholly  improved  ? or  are  we  first  to  attempt 
partial  improvement ; and  then  to  find  that,  at 
additional  coat,  owing  to  oor  want  of  foresight, 
we  have  to  acquire  the  general  oontrol  P" 

To  this  practical  question  a definite  reply  was 
given,  on  the  14th  insb.,  by  the  report  of  the 
Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee  on  the 
reference  of  the  Board,  of  the  23rd  of  February, 
1877,  and  also  on  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
the  23rd  of  March  last  instructing  the  engineer 
to  report  jointly  with  Mr.  Bramwell  and  Mr. 
Easton.  The  committee  have  come  to  the  oon. 
elusion  that  it  is  indispensable  bo  present  to  Par- 
liament a perfect  scheme.  They  have,  therefore, 
drawn  up  a Bill  which  is  to  carry  both  the  horse 
and  cart.  They  aslr  for  power  to  make  the  com 
pulsory  purchase  of  the  existing  water  companies) 
and  at  the  same  time  to  carry  out  the  plan  of 
the  engineers  consulted  for  a sapplementary 
supply.  As  to  the  serious  character  of  the 
undertaking  thus  sketched  out  we  have  the 
assurance  of  Mr.  Roche,  who  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  that  the  Board  “ were  not  afraid 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  before  them,  nor 
were  they  afraid  of  the  expense.”  It  has  yet  to 
be  seen  whether  the  ratepayers  are  equally 
ooarageous. 

It  mast  be  observed  that  the  mode  in  which 
this  gigantic  scheme  has  now  been  brought 
before  the  public  touches  the  question  of  ex- 
pense to  the  metropolitan  residents  with  gentle 
hand,  “They  considered  that  the  supply  of 
water  could  be  obtained  from  the  proposed  new 
woiks,  and  effect  a saviug  of  about  70,000i.  per 
annum.”  We  quote  from  the  Times  account  of 
the  special  meeting  held  to  receive  the  report. 
That,  so  far  as  the  notice  given  by  the  Works 
and  General  Purpose  Committee  goes,  is  the 
obeerful  prospect  which  is  now  offered  to  the 

* Guilder,  p.  817,  ante. 


ratepayer, — a saving  of  70,0001.  per  annum. 
Bab  a saving  to  be  effected  on  what  ? On  actual 
present  cost,  of  course,  thinks  the  unprejudiced 
reader.  Alas  ! this  simple  grammatical  sense 
vanishes  as  the  scheme  is  more  carefully  inves- 
tigated. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  an  account  ocenpying 
a column  of  the  Times,  and  presumably  giving 
a fair  view  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  report, 
as  well  as  of  the  speech  of  its  mover,  not  a single 
word  is  said  as  to  what,  after  all,  is  the  first 
question  raised.  What  is  the  purchase  of  the 
existing  works  to  cost  ? Of  course,  if  70,000J. 
per  annum  are  to  be  saved  to  the  ratepayer,  that 
same  cost  matters  little  to  him.  It  is  only  our 
uncomfortable  sospicion  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
saving  in  question  that  leads  us  to  put  any 
farther  questions.  As  far  as  these  questions  oan 
be  answered  from  official  documents,  the  reply  is 
not  reassuring.  The  cost  of  purchase,  as  to 
which  the  Board  of  Works  are  discreetly  silent, 
has,  however,  been  estimated  by  the  gentlemen 
called  on  by  the  Board  to  report.  The  only  in- 
oonvenience  is,  that  their  report  was  drawn  up 
from  a different  point  of  view  from  that  now 
adopted  by  the  Board.  That  point  of  view 
seemed  to  ua  to  be  that  it  was  desirable  to  get 
in  the  small  end  of  the  wedge.  Therefore,  it 
was  pointed  out  how  small  that  edge  was.  But 
unfortunately  its  narrowness  was  illustrated 
by  a reference  to  the  great  width  of  the 
‘broad  end.  And  now  that  the  entire  wedge  is  ! 
brought  out  before  the  world,  this  former  almis- 1 
sion  as  to  its  maguitudo  is  memorable,  and  may  ! 
prove  inconvenient.  "If  the  governing  body  of  | 
the  metropolis  were,”J  said  the  reporters  of 
August  last,  “ at  a cost  of  from  20  to  25  millions  ^ 
of  money,  to  acquire  the  existing  water  com.  j 
panies,  it  would  find  that  this  expenditure  was 
merely  a first  step  in  the  outlay,  and  thus  the 
25,000,0001.  would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  ■ 
a farther,  and  perhaps  an  almost  equal,  outlay.” 
The  first  instalment,  then,  for  which  the  rate- 
payer  is  to  provide,  is  from  20  to  25  millions  of 
money,  and  the  larger  sum  is  assumed  as  pro- 
bable by  Sir  J.  Bazalgette,  Mr.  Bramwell,  and 
Mr.  Easton,  Concurrently  with  this  the  5 \ mil- 
lions  required  for  the  scheme  of  these  gentle. 

^ men  are  to  be  found.  Thus  the  scheme  starts 
I with  a cost  of  thirty  millions  steiling,  with  more 
: than  a bint  that,  under  certain  oontingenoies,  it 
: may  cost  fifty  millions  sterling.  The  Board  and 
I their  spokesmen  have  the  inconvenient  adroit, 
'ness  of  justifying  their  own  plans  at  the 
' moment  by  showing  how  much  more  plans  of 
some  other  kind  would  cost.  “ L^y  out  five 
! millions  and  a half,”  say  the  reporters,  " at  once, 
for  fear  you  should  be  asked  for  thirty  millions, 
or  even  for  fifty  millions,  by  and  by.”  “Pass 
our  Bill  now,”  says  Mr.  Roche,  four  months 
later,  "because  you  must  remember  that  if  the 
water  companies  were  compelled  to  put  ou  a 
constant  supply,  the  ratepayers,  in  a few  years, 

' would  be  called  on  for  about  three  millions  of 
money.”  Three  millions  of  money, — that  is  to 
say,  per  annum. 

Now,  is  it  not  well  to  ask  ourselves  whether 


this  is  altogether  a reassuring  mode  of  attacking 
a question  of  enoh  signal  importance  ? If  we 
dismiss,  as  we  hope  we  may  do  with  propriety, 
any  idea  of  want  of  candour,  or  of  an  attempt  to 
steal  a marob,  or  to  get  in,  as  before  said,  the 
small  end  of  the  wedge,  can  we  allow  that  the 
matter  has  been  treated  with  the  forethought, 
gravity,  and  statesman-like  ability  which  it  so 
imperatively  demands?  Are  these  sums  otfive  and 
a half,  thirty,  fifty, — up  to  eighty  or  a hundred 
millions, — which  are  thrown  like  shadows  on  the 
screen  of  the  future,  matters  to  be  so  lightly 
dealt  with  ? We  cannot  admit  such  to  be  the 
case.  The  Board  of  Works  may,  it  is  true,  be 
in  possession  of  a carefully  digested  project,  of 
which  all  the  iooonvenlences  have  been  foreseen, 
all  the  difficulties  provided  for,  and  the  nltimate 
oost  duly  counted.  If  so,  they  have  done  them- 
selves great  iujustioe  by  not  taking  into  their 
confidence  the  ratepayers,  with  whose  money 
they  propose  so  freely  to  deal.  If  otherwise, 
they  have  been  guilty  of  the  greater  injustioa 
towards  these  same  ratepayers. 

Lot  us  look  for  a mcment  at  what  we  may  call 
the  mtoimum  sum  of  thirty  millions  sterling  as 
required  for  the  first  setting  op  of  the  new  water 
supply  authority.  We  think  we  are  right  in 
saying  that  the  loans  hitherto  raised  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  taking  into 
account  both  rate  of  interest  and  rate  of  issue, 
bear  something  like  an  interest  of  8-1-  per  cent, 
on  the  actual  amount  of  money  raised.  Of 
course,  if  these  loans  had  to  be  paid  off,  there 
would  be  a further  loss,  hut  we  are  regarding 
them  as  permanent.  The  aotoal  income  of  all 
the  exiating  water  oompauies  is  a little  under 
1,200,0001.  per  anunm.  The  inoidenoe  of  rate, 
which  provides  this  lucome,  is  6s.  6d.  per  head  per 
annum ; the  total  inoidenoe  of  the  metropolitan 
rates  being  50a.  per  head  per  annom,  out  of 
which  one-eighth  thus  goes  to  pay  for  water. 
The  actual  oost  of  distribution  of  the  present 
supply  is  a little  over  460,000Z.  per  annnm. 
Messrs. Bazalgette,  Bramwell,  and  Eaatonallowed 
in  their  estimate  32,500Z.  for  coat  of  distribution. 
Ah  this  scheme  proposed  to  serve  as  many  houses 
as  are  now  supplied,  besides  providing  an  in- 
stantaneous supply  at  75,000  separate  hydrants, 
the  contrast  between  the  actual  and  the  proposed 
expenditure  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the 
ludicrous.  Even  with  that  drawback,  we  still 
find  a sum  of  490,0001.  per  annum  at  least  will 
have  to  provided  for  working  costs.  Eight 
hundred  thousand,  perhaps,  would  be  nearer  the 
mark,  but  let  us  take  the  smaller  figure.  Here 
is  an  additional  29.  9id.  at  one  blow  added  to  the 
existing  rate  of  69.  6d,  per  head.  And  if  we 
look  forward  to  the  highest  charges  intimated 
as  possible  by  the  Board  of  Works  we  shall  find 
that  the  ratepayers  will  have  occasion  to  oon. 
gratulate  themselves  if  their  actual  water-ratea 
are  not  doubled  in  the  future. 

If  this  were  all,  serious  as  it  would  be,  the 
change  might  even  be  worth  this  enormous  oost. 
Supposing  any  authority  in  the  professional  and 
finaucial  competence  of  which  implicit  cou. 
fidence  could  be  placed,  were  to  come  forward 
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and  eay,  '■  The  erils  of  the  actnel  water  supply 
of  the  metropolis  are  known  and  admitted.  We 
are  al  le  to  show  how  they  may  be  remedied, 
We  will  provide  every  house  with  a sufficient 
eupply  of  pare  drinking-water,  namely,  two 
gallons  per  head  per  diem.  We  will  also  supply 
twenty. e'ght  gallons  of  rain  or  other  water  per 
bead  per  day  for  purposes  of  cleansing,  sewage, 
ptrcet  watering,  manufacturers,  and  the  like. 
Wo  will  so  arrange  that  it  will  not  be  easily  iu 
the  power  of  an  idle  servant  or  a careless  occu- 
pier to  take  the  common  water  for  drinking  par. 
po-es  instead  of  the  pure  water.  And  we  will 
keep  a minimum  head  of  100  ft.  of  water  on 
each  of  75,000  hydrants  distribated  over 
Loudon  j the  pipes  being  large  enough  to  deliver 
a jet  of  2,000  gallons  of  water  per  minute  from 
each  hydrant.  The  cost  of  this  will  be,  say,  Its. 
per  bead  of  population  per  annum,”  Suppose 
this  offer  to  be  made,  and  to  be  made  with 
material  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
part  of  the  contract  by  the  proposing  purveyors 
of  water,  the  ratepayers  would,  ia  our  opinion, 
do  well  to  think  twice  before  rejecting  it.  High 
as  would  be  the  price,  far  be  it  from  ns  to  say  that 
it  wonld  be  too  high.  If  the  two  great  reqni- 
sites  of  immunity  from  any  possible  source  of 
disease  arising  from  water,  or  want  of  water, 
and  of  comparative  safety  from  fire,  in  couse- 
qaence  of  the  presence  of  an  ever-available  and 
ample  supply  of  water,  were  secured,  it  is  very 
possible  that  three  millions  sterling  a year  would 
not  be  a ruinous  price  to  pay  for  such  immense 
benefits. 

What  we  do  object  to,  however,  is  that  the 
certitude,  at  present,  is  altogether  on  one  side. 
That  extra  cost  to  the  ratepayer  will  be  increased 
by  the  compulsory  purchase  of  existing  water- 
works  is  shown  as  clearly  as  possible, — though  it 
is  not  directly  stated, — by  tho  report  of  Messrs. 
Bazalgette,  Bratnwell,  and  Easton,  That  any 
advantage,  in  any  way,  will  accrue  to  the  rate- 
payers by  such  a transfer,  is  a point  left  entirely 
in  the  dark.  No  evidence,  no  argomenfc,  is 
offered  in  order  to  show  that  such  will  be  the 
case;  in  fact,  the  Bill  as  now  proposed  to  be 
Bent  before  Parliament  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  The  main  advantage  of  a oon- 
oentrated  administration,  in  a financial  point  of 
view,  has  always  been  represented  as  lying  in 
the  disuse  of  duplicate  works.  But  the  intrc- 
duotion  ofa  complete  set  of  duplicate  works  ia  to 
accompany  the  transfer.  Any  idea,  then,  of 
utilising  and  improving  the  existing  apparatus 
of  supply  by  combining  the  different  apparatus 
is  abandoned.  “Put  all  in  our  hands,”  say  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  “it  will  only  cost  you  ten 
or  twelve  milliocs  of  money.”  “ What  shall  we 
gain  by  doing  so  ?”  asks  tho  ratepayer.  “ Oh  ! 
you  will  have  unity  of  action  j and  concentration 
of  power  to  deal  with  the  matter ; and  so  forth,” 
ia  all  the  reply.  “ Shall  I have  a single  drop  of 
water  more,  or  a grain  less  of  imparity  in  the 
gallon  ?”  asks  the  ratepayer.  “As  to  that,  we 
have  other  things  to  propo-e.  You  shall  have 
more  and  better  water.  For  that,  however,  you 
will  have  to  pay  separately,  of  course.”  That 
how  the  matter  stands  at  present. 

That  tho  Bills  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  will  become  law  in  the  eneniug  session  of 
Parliament  we  suppose  no  one  eerionsly  imagines. 
No  persons,  we  should  conceive,  would  be  more 
disgusted  at  such  a result  than  the  legal  gentle- 
men whose  medium  of  life  is  in  tho  stormy  skies 
cf  Parliamentary  Westminster.  For  the  matter 
to  receive  a preliminary  threshing  is,  no  doubt, 
all  that  can  be  expected  in  1878.  But  even  as 
to  this,  the  rat-payers  should  not  be  toosecnre 
It  would  be  quite  consistent  with  that  raagnani. 
mons  fearlessness  of  expense  of  which  Mr.  Eoche 
boasts,  for  the  Board  to  make  direct  and  private 
offers  to  the  several  companies  euoh  as  the 
directors  of  the  latter  would  not  feel  justified  in 
refusing.  Indeed,  if  it  be  decided  that,  coute 
qui  coute,  the  expropriation  is  to  t-.ke  place,  it  is 
probable  that  a little  timely  extravagance  in  this 
way  would  be  an  nltimate  saving.  The  value  of 
the  Water  Company  stock  is  oalcnlable  by  any 
accountant.  The  percentage  due  to  any  one  for 
forcible  expropriation  is  also  capable  of  valua- 
tion. Ific  comes  to  serious  negotiation,  there 
would  not  be  room  for  very  material  difference 
between  the  sellers  and  the  purchasers  in  the 
case.  The  former,  Parliament  in  view,  could 
not  stand  out  for  a fancy  price.  The  latter,  , 
under  the  same  control,  could  not  offer  anythine 
under  the  amoaut  of  a professional  valuation. 
The  difference  in  such  a case  could  hardly  amount 
o the  certain  cost  of  a long  Parliamentarj 
conflict.  Therefore,  if  the  Board  were  wise,  and 
also  resolute,  and  if  the  companies,  whether 


resolute  or  not,  were  wise  too,  all  parties  might  | appeared  superinduced  on,  or  blossoming  out  of, 
Bh^ke  hands^before  the  Bill  came  into  committee,  j the  charaoteristio  Norman  style.  There  could 


Bat,  in  that  case,  who  would  represent  the  ■ hardly  be  a specimen  of  architecture  more 
people  of  London  ? Have  they  given  to  the  markedly  transitional  iu  character ; so  much  f 


Metropolitan  Board,  who  are,  or  ooght  to  be,  not  that  one  seems  to  see  the  style  growing,  step  bv 
their  _ma8t^ere,^bQt  ^heir  servants,  carte  llanche  , step,  with  each  a’^age  of  the  work.  The  arcfci. 


on  tbjs  subjeot  ? Have  they  given  them  autho- ' teotural  ordonnance  of  the  belUstage,  for  in. 
rity  to  pledge  the  rateable  property  of  the ; stance,  consists  of  two  semioiroular . headed 
metropolis  for  1,200,0001.  per  year,  or  for  any  windows,  with  a pointed  wall-aroh  between 


sum  between  that  and  3,000,0001.,  in  order  to 
get  the  control  of  the  water  supply?  Surely, 
not  yet.  There  mast  be  clearer  statements  and 
more  precise  figures  first. 


JOTTINGS  AT  WIMBORNE  AND 
CHKISTOHUEOH. 

WiMBOENE  is  a small  town,  with  little  to 
interest  the  arohiteotural  visitor  save  and  except 


them,  the  pointed  form  being  introduced  simply 
to  make  the  centre  arch,  over  a narrower  space, 
range  with  the  others.  In  the  stage  over  this^ 
the  decorative  treatment  oonaists  of  semiciroular 
arches  interlaced  in  the  manner  which  used  to 
be  so  often  quoted  as  having  given  the  suggestion 
of  the  pointed  aroh  ; and  in  this  case  there  are 
aoboally  pointed  sab-arcbes,  with  a separate 
order  of  arohivolt  moulding,  under  the  pointed 
spaces  formed  by  the  interseotions  of  the  semi* 
circular  archivolts.  If  this  stage  of  decoration 


its  minster,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a small  ^ ' n k k 

bnildiog,  with  very  mneh  of  intereat  quite  die-  . ‘t 

proportionate  indeed  to  its  limited  extent,  and  mdication  of  thie  origin 

the  alight  notice  or  illnatration  it  haa  received,  f ‘.'“e 


seems  to  emphasise  this  idea;  yet 


Externally,  the  striking  feature  of  the  building  nd  .h.  f i,-  WL  • ; 

is  the  Late  Norman  or  Transitional  centre  tow«r  t « above  a story  in  which  the  pointed 


the  only  important  portion  of  the  original'  beoi 

Nfirmn.n  nLnrnL  roVii'/vlv  la  rni-_  aUU  . 


Norman'ohnrch  which  ia  visible  externally;  "TheTT”''  “ “““degree  practical  motive. 

east  and  west  walla  of  the  Norman  trLaepta  ! ‘ 

remain,  bat  the  tranaepta  have  been  lengthened  ! ™.  the  tower  there  is  an  open  tri. 

to  about  double  their  original  extent  at  a late  ! ^ 

Gothic  period  (they  were  very  ahallow  origin.  ' “ gronpa  of  fonr  each  ponp 

ally),  and  the  former  pitch  of  the  roof  lowefed,  Z wall-aroh 

ao  that  from  the  exterior,  at  all  events,  there  is  ‘‘""v  “ of  the 

praotically  little  of  them  left.  Adjoining  the  , "PW^^  Progress  of  tho 

north  transept,  however,  on  the  west  waif  the  i ‘“"2  > ted  ^ 

--X-.  . (.  ,v  ...  . . - - . ' surmounted  by  a most  mteresting  oolleotion  of 


extent  of  the  original  work  is  marked  by  the 
greater  portion  of  the  angle  stair-turret,  which 
has  peouliarities  that  have  led  to  a supposition 
of  the  Saxon  origin  of  this  portion  of  the  build- 
irig.  The  turret  differs  from  the  most  common 
Norman  plan  in  that  it  projects  out  from  the 
external  wall,  instead  of  projecting  internally 
into  the  floor  area  of  the  buildiug;  and  it  is 
square  in  plan  at  the  lower  portion  only,  break- 
ing into  a cironlar  form  above,  and,  as  it  now 
stands,  rising  a little  above  the  present  roof 
level,  and  finished  with  a bit  of  low-pitohed 
conical  roofing,  it  looks  unusual  euough.  There 
are  points  about  the  architecture  of  the  crossing 
internally  which  give  a very  primitive  character 
to  it,  and  rather  bear  out  the  idea  that  this 
portion  of  the  churoh  might  have  been  pre- 
Norman,  if  we  accept  the  idea  that  any  of  the 
simpler  developments  of  what  is  generally  called 
Norman  arohitecture  were  really  anterior  to  the 
Conquest.  If  it  ever  be  possible  to  settle  this 
vexed  question,  it  can  only  be  by  a systematic 
and  exhaustive  critical  examination  and  oom- 
parlson  of  all  the  earliost  Norman  bnildiogs  in 
Tigard  to  which  doouraentary  evidence  of  date  is 


transitional  capitals,  every  one  of  which  is  a 
separate  experiment  in  design,  and  all  of  which 
retain  that  semi-Classio  or  Eomanesque  type 
which  was  prevalent  at  a certain  period  of 
Transitional-Goihio  architecture.  But  if  we 
look  from  these  to  the  caps  of  the  exterior  shafto 
in  the  next  stage  higher  of  the  tower,  we  find 
already  that  in  the  process  of  raising  the  tower 
that  stage  the  treatment  of  the  capital  hae 
developed,  that  it  approaches  muoh  more  nearly 
in  its  outline  and  treatment  to  that  charaoter, 
DOW  called  Early  Euglish.  It  is  not  often  that 
one  can  see  the  style  actually  growing  in  one 
feature  of  an  edifice  so  distinctly  as  in  thie 
tower. 

Wimborne  had,  it  is  on  record,  a spire, 
which  fell  about  the  year  1510,  shortly  after 
which  probably  were  built  the  ugly  square  over* 
sailing  pinnacles  which  now  terminate  its  angles. 
The  masonry  of  the  Norman  part  of  the  tower 
is  in  very  fine  preservation,  and  the  work  of  the 
most  admirable  character  in  regard  to  the  depth 
and  effeotiveness  of  the  mouldings  and  the 
general  solidity  of  character  of  the  whole.  There 


ateainable ,-  and  it  may  bn  doubted  whether  thin  =2““' 

kind  ot  evidence  exiata  in  anffloient  qnantitv  or 


J::!n“at‘aT,  p?aS[e,;Yf“  ^ “nd-the  weatern  tower 


thiapartotTheruilnre  wZsaxonZrob^^^^^^^  ia  a oemmonplaoe  apecimen  of  Perpendion.ar 

The  variegated  treatmout of  the  masonrv 


suggested  by  the  circular  plan  of  the  stair-turret, 


v.:......! 4 I..-  • j ,«  IS  wortn  nonce,  oonaisciDo:  or  couraes 

feature  in  .omo  .cl-SaTora. 2.2.2.  . “'“Orad  limeatone  intermixed  with  a reddiah 


variegated  treatmout  of  the  masonry 
is  worth  notice,  consisting  of  couraes  of  a light* 


feature  in  some  aokoowledged  Saxon  remains-  K r.  . . • i,  u . - x. 

Kni- -.,1. xi. . ’ brown  sandstone,  not  symmetrically,  but  with  a 


but  there  is  not  appareut  in  any  of  the  masonry  symmeirioaiiy,  out  wit 

or  details  connected  with  this  part  of  the  bnild^  '“2,“^  ‘-‘enfonal  irregularity,  apparently. 


Internally  the  most  interesting  point,  at  first 


ijjg  ttiivLuioK  Qimuar  lu  oasidccer  to  tnat  un.  • xii  • » m i i / 

quealionablo  Saxon  architeotnre  which  we  know 

at  Barnack  and  elaowlmre.  All  that  can  be  said,  “Ideal  portion^ from  which  the 


In  fho  T.,.nicani-  r.(.o4-.a  1 I j • A x ™ore  receot  additiODS ladiste.  The  style  here  is 

m the  present  state  of  onr  knowledge,  13  that  ^p  -v  • i j 1 • u e 

fUa  intAn  ranvUnn  4U^  « » • ^ i.  xi_  UBatly  tho  Bimplest  and  plainest  phase  of 

aorinninr  o'f  tho  roof  .LZlfblZ.ML  ,2  with  half.oylindrical  wall.ahatta  and 


«.nrln«;nn.  Af  • -11  ij  • x-iuruiau,  wiiQ  nair-oynuaricai  wau-snatts  ana 

sfv  e Zn  thftnZr  ’o  d ^ : the  onriena  point  ia  that  thb 

style  than  the  tower  and  the  nave  arcade,  the  ...  -i.  . 


former  eapeoiolly,  which  could  not  have  been  P™>““ d' “ I ‘“"“J 
built  till  sLe  lime  afier  the  arches  on  which  it  ‘‘“‘"“‘d  and  westward  is  here  made  not,  aa  at 


stands  were  conatrnoted.  Formerly  there  was  and  olher  great  Norman  bnildinga 

an  oninion  omnne  ...I  extending  solid  piera  eastward  and  westward 


....  opinion  among  Dorsetshire  arcbffiologiats  that  • u i.  i.  j • .v  • u 

tower  and  all  were  the  work  of  the  nntntored  242  “d-mnoing  the  jambs 

Saxon  mind-  an  — ■-i-’-  inward  so  as  to  make  the  north  and  south  arches 


.wZT?,'.r„Z‘[r''n!,r2tZ2  ™'‘”>derably  narrower  than  the  east  and  weat 


recorded  in  Hutohine’s  History  of  Dorset,  com- 


piled  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  bat 


ones.  As  the  north  and  south  arohes  are  built 
nearly  true  semioirolee,  the  consequence  is  that 


which  a glance  at  the  tower  shows  to  be  absard,  irne  sem.mroiea,  toe  oonseqnenoe  la  tnat 

on  any  tenable  theory  of  Saxon  advancement  in  ,2'^  west  ones  are  flattened  to  a great, 

ibe  art  of  arohitectuto.  At  that  period  of  time  T considering 

t,.. XL I . V uu  lii  (.{jg  superincumbent  weight  of  the  tower.  It 


however,  it  was  the  custom  to  call  every  build- 
ing that  had  semicircular  arches  Saxon. 


The  centre  tower  is,  iu  fact,  a specimen,  and  a 
very  fine  and  well-preserved  one,  of  the  type  of 
work  in  which  a distinctly  Gothic  feeling  first 


' In  I 


'gard  to  this  most  interesting  question  to  the 

historical  student  of  architecture,  the  description  in  Mr. 
treemans  history,  of  England  in  the  generation  imme- 
diately precedinr  • ’ 


. „ the  Conquest,  deserves  special  atten- 

He  flnds  evidence  (hat  at  that  period  England  was, 
many  : respects,  half- Normanised  already,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  appointment  of  Noiman 
‘-ishopa.  who  of  course  migi-t  be  expect.-d  ppeeiuliy  to 
influence  the  stjle  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildin-- 


ings. 


seems  strange  that  constructors  who  were  so 
careful  about  providing  abutment  against  lougi* 
tudinal  thrust  should  have  been  so  indifferent  in 
regard  to  vertical  thrust  as  to  build  a heavy 
tower  on  an  arch  practically  fiat  at  the  crown  ; at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  result 
seems  to  justify  their  confidence  in  the  capability 
of  their  segmental  arohes,  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  succumbed  in  the  least.  There  is  something, 
however,  in  the  whole  arrangement  of  this  part, 
and  its  rather  clntnay  and  primitive  method,  as 
contrasted  with  the  design  of  the  greatest 
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: forman  baildinge,  which  giTCB  Boma  colour  to 
ae  theory  that  this  was  the  ruder  eflort  of  a 
383  instructed  race  of  builders  prior  to  the 
mtire  possession  of  England  by  Norman  rulers 
ud  Norman  artists.  Eastward  of  the  crossing 
ue  bay  extends  of  the  same  date,  beyond  which 
he  thirteenth-oentury  work  snpsrsedes  the 
iiriginal.  But  westward  of  the  crossing  there  is 
i^.othiog  which  is  not  appreciably  later;  so  that 
vbere  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
t'lther  oases,  the  croBsing  and  the  choir  only  had 
> irst  been  built : then  the  later  builders  took  it 
Q hand  and  added  the  nave  Erst,  and  then  pro. 
[ceded  to  build  the  tower;  by  which  time,  as  we 
I'lave  observed,  they  had  got  into  the  full  swing 
Ilf  the  traneition  towards  the  Pointed  style.  We 
iind  one  curious  little  bit  of  evidence  that  the 
originally  contemplated  nave  never  was  carried 
, )ut,  and  that  the  existing  one  is  on  a larger 
i'oale  than  was  intended  by  the  bnilders  who 
iDommenced  (the  work.  The  accompanying 
Irtketoh  shows  the  impost  corbel  from  which 


Springs  the  first  arob  of  the  nave  west  of  the 
croBsing.  The  corbel  with  the  scale  ornament 
upon  it  ranges  with  and  belongs  to  the  period  of 
‘the  existing  nave  arcade;  but  just  below  it  is 
seen  a projection  not  central  with  this  corbel, 
and  having  no  relation  to  it,  which  is  obviously 
-the  upper  member  of  the  impost  originally 
(bnilt  in  for  the  springing  of  the  first  nave 
;aroh,  before  the  new  set  of  builders  took  it 
in  hand.  The  nave  which  they  built  extends 
four  bays  to  the  westward,  three  of  which  con- 
sist of  round  arches  of  bold  design,  decorated 
Iwitb  two  separate  orders  of  zigzag  enrichment, 
ithe  outer  one  zigzagging  borizoutally,  and  the 
inner  or  soffit  one  vertically  ; this  being  carried 
lout  on  either  face  makes  fonr  large  zigzags  to 
leacb  arob,  which,  on  the  small  scale  of  the  arches, 
loonfnses  the  lines  very  much,  and  looks  rather 
ibarbario.  Westward  of  this  part  two  more  bays 
have  been  added  in  very  Late  Decorated  work ; 
and  Bubsequently  to  these  the  western  tower; 
'the  thickening  of  the  piers  inward  to  carry  it 
outs  off  part  of  the  western  arch  of  the  nave. 
But  the  oddest  and  most  puzzling  feature  in  the 
nave  is  the  first  arch  immediately  west  of  the 
loroBsing.  This  is  a narrower  arch  than  the  rest, 
as  at  Romsey,  though  the  disproportion  is  much 
greater  in  this  case;  but  this  arob,  springing 
; from  the  corbel  sketched  above,  is  pointed.  It 
I seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  original, 
from  its  relation  to  the  adjoining  portions  of  the 
structure;  but  if  so,  it  is  certainly  a singular 
I instance  of  the  appearance  of  the  pointed  arch, 
as  one  may  say,  before  its  time. 

The  nave  at  Wimborne  bus  a modern 
hammer-beam  roof,  put  up  when  the  repairs  and 
partial  restoration  were  carried  out  a good  many 
years  since.  The  transepts  still  retain  their 
plastered  ceilings  and  mean-looking  galleries. 
In  the  end  of  the  north  transept  is  a somewhat 
singular  and  apparently  original  geometrical 
window  with  nncusped  tracery,  in  two  very  wide 
lights  with  a circle  in  the  head  between  them  ; 
these  have  been  propped  in  modern  times  by  an 
extra  mulHon  inaerted  in  the  centre  of  each  light 
supporting  the  apex  of  the  arob ; the  whole 
making  a very  odd  combination.  It  is  in  the 
chancel  that  there  bas  been  moat  of  restoration. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  Norman  work,  as  ie 
often  the  case,  has  lasted  much  better  than  the 
later  additions : it  seems  to  have  called  for  little 
renovation,  while  of  the  thirteenth-century  aroh 
which  adjoins  the  Norman  work  eastward 
scarcely  a bit  of  the  original  seems  to  be  left. 


The  restored  portions,  we  must  notice  with  regret, 
have  been  made  with  little  feeling  for  or  know- 
ledge of  the  details  of  the  style : some  of  the  sec- 
tions of  mouldings  which  are  seen  are  wonderful. 
As  our  readers  will  probably  remember,  one 
remarkable  point  about  Wimborne  is  the  eleva. 
tion  of  the  choir  above  the  rest  of  the  church ; 
first  by  more  steps  than  usual  at  the  crossing, 
then  by  a further  elevation  of  seven  steps 
further  eastsvard,  leading  to  what  is  now  the 
altar-rail  and  the  chancel.  But  this  latter 
elevation  is  much  later  than  the  main  part 
of  the  choir,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
bas  been  done,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole, 
is  very  enrious.  The  main  part  of  the 
choir  is  thirteenth.century  work  of  the  finest 
type,  at  the  point  when  Early  English  was  just 
developing  into  Decorative  architecture : the 
east  window  consisting  of  what  is  really  a set  of 
lancet  windows  with  a remarkable  arrangement 
of  cusping  on  a large  scale  on  the  internal 
mouldings,  which  above  the  cusp  sweep  round  in 
a circle  filled  up  by  a quatrefoil  light  above  the 
point  of  eaoh  lancet  light,  in  a manner  very  un- 
usual.  The  centre  of  the  choir  is  connected  with 
its  aisles  by  arches  of  a very  fine  and  rich  type 
of  Early  English  work,  with  many  ehafts  set  on 
the  chamfer  plane;  bat  the  jambs  of  the  east- 
ward aroh  are  cut  into  by  the  raised  floor  of  the 
chancel,  which  hasbeen  made  quite  independently 
of  them.  When  this  floor  was  raised  there  was 
formed  under  it  what  has  been  called  incorrectly 
a crypt ; this,  is  in  fact,  a chamber  half  above  and 
half  under  the  main  floor  level,  with  a vaulted 
roof  supported  on  slight  piers  and  carrying  the 
raised  floor  above.  This  looks  as  if  it  dated 
from  late  in  the  fonrteenth  century,  but  the  details  [ 
of  the  vault  and  its  piers  have  been  extensively  , 
restored  and  renewed,  and  the  details  as  existing  ; 
now  are  mostly  so  unlike  anything  really  Gothic  I 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  they  were  meant 
to  reproduce.  The  choir,  in  fact,  seems  to  have 
been  greatly  over-restored,  while  the  transepts 
have  been  left  in  a somewhat  forlorn  state  of 
dilapidation. 

To  snatch  a glance  at  Christchurch  while  in 
the  way  of  it,  one  has  to  go  ronnd  the  angle  at 
which  the  two  railways  meet  at  Ringwood,  after 
skirting  the  brown  moors  which  form  a kind  of 
neutral  ground  between  the  Dorsetshire  and 
Hampshire  country.  At  Ringwood  every  one  has 
to  wait  for  everything  (it  is  amazing  how  leisurely 
the  railways  are  in  these  south-western  counties), 
and  there  is  time  to  notice  that  there  is  nothing 
of  architectural  interest  in  the  town,  unless  we 
except  a rather  bald.looking  modern  Gothic 
church  of  some  size,  and  that  the  fiat  meadow 
oonntry  in  its  outskirts,  with  the  river  bridges 
rising  above  it,  reminds  one  of  a Dutch  picture. 
As  to  CbriBtcburoh,  many  of  our  readers  mast  be 
familiar  with  it : still  it  is  impossible  to  mention 
the  place  withont  a fresh  word  of  admiration  for 
its  grand  and  picturesque  and  in  some  ways 
almost  unique  exterior  as  seen  across  the  open 
ground  from  the  north  ; more  especially  noting, 
in  detail,  the  beautiful  and  well-preserved  Early 
English  work  of  the  north  aisle,  and  the  fine  and 
unusual  design  of  the  Norman  transept,  which 
has  been  very  carefully  and  judioionsly  repaired 
rather  than  restored,  and  still  retains  muoh  of 
its  ancient  work  quite  nntonohed  and  in  re- 
markable preservation.  Indeed,  in  general  this 
ohuroh  shows  externally  less  of  restoration, 
and  less  pretext  for  it,  more  fine  work  in 
fine  preservation,  than  one  ofeen  has  the 
good  fortune  to  encounter.  The  stone  which  has 
stood  BO  well  on  the  north  side  is  believed  to  be 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight;  it  has  a rich  grey  tone, 
and  liohened  surface  now ; but  the  mulHone,  &o., 
seem  almost  as  sharp  in  section  as  when  they 
were  cut ; the  capitals  in  the  Norman  portion 
are  more  gone.  We  oome  upon  the  Saxon  versus 
Norman  question  again  in  reference  to  portions 
of  Christchurch,  certain  corners  and  remnants  of 
which  have  been  claimed  as  Saxon  in  the  most 
decisive  manner  by  the  late  Mr.  Garbett,  whose 
very  interesting  dissertations  on  the  subject  are 
appended  to  Mr.  Ferrey’s  valuable  book  on  the 
history  and  architectural  character  of  the  ohuroh. 
From  his  way  of  speaking  of  them,  this  writer 
seems  to  have  included  in  the  Saxon  portions  the 
interior  wall-arcade  under  the  windows  of  the 
south  aisle  of  the  nave,  which  he  says  presents 
in  the  capitals  “a  rude  imitation  of  the  Corin. 
thian  order.”  Our  impression  would  be  that 
they  were  just  specimens  of  what  we  have  often 
called  the  experimental  character  of  transitional 
capitals ; there  is  this  to  be  said,  however,  in 
favour  of  the  notion  of  their  early  origin,  that 
they  seem  to  be  much  more  dilapidated  than 
' other  capitals  in  the  ohuroh  which  are  of  unques- 


tionable Norman  and  Transitional  date.  We 
judge  of  this  by  the  few  th>it  are  left  intact ; 
but  the  fact  is  these  capitals  iu  the  aisle-walls 
have  for  the  most  part  been  so  much  restored 
that,  though  the  restorations  have  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  correct  and  of  being  carried  out 
under  a true  comprehension  of  the  character  of 
the  work  which  they  have  supplanted,  it  seemed 
difficult  to  find  any  complete  specimens  suffi- 
ciently untouched  to  be  reliable,  otherwise  we 
would  have  given  some  sketches  of  this  series 
of  caps.  We  do  give  a drawing  of  another 
portion  of  the  building  claimed  by  the 
same  writer  (who,  we  believe,  is  not  alone  in  his 
opinion),  as  being  of  Saxon  origin;  the  small 
crypt,  namely,  nnder  part  of  the  north  transept 
(see  illustration  A,  p.  1166),  whioh  is  at  least  very 
unusual  in  its  method  of  coveriug;  the  barrel- 
vault  being  strengthened  at  intervals,  as  shown, 
byabroad  arch  of  squared  stone  springing  from 
a projecting  pier,  and  looking  like  a kind  of  first 
typo  of  the  vaulting  groin.  These  piers  are 
respectively  4 fc.  and  6 ft,  in  width,  with  about 
8 ft.  between  them  ; the  corner  stones  both  of 
the  piers  and  the  groins  rounded ; the  arch 
springing  from  a kind  of  enrbase-moulding  abont 
5 ft.  from  the  floor,  resembling  the  usnal  upper 
member  of  the  abacus  of  an  Early  Norman 
capital.  The  remainder  of  the  vault  is  in  very 
irregular  work,  mostly  long,  narrow  stones  run- 
ning in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  vault, 
with  very  thick  mortar  joints,  and  looking 
rather  as  if  this  portion  must  originally  have 
been  plastered.  The  coursed  masonry  seems  to 
have  been  repaired  in  some  parts  of  the  walls, 
but  is  mostly  original,  and  in  very  good  condi- 
tion. The  theory  of  Mr.  Garbett  is  that  when 
the  Norman  bishop,  Flambard,  commenced  re- 
building the  church  in  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus,  he  removed  the  Saxou  church,  but  left 
those  crypts ; adding  to  them,  however,  the  sem'. 
circular  eastern  termination  whioh  formed  the 
base  of  the  apse  in  the  eastern  wall  cf  each 
transept.  This  theory  at  least  accounts  for  the 
distinction  between  the  construction  of  the 
oblong  part  of  the  crypt  and  the  apse  at  the 
end,  as  the  roof  of  the  latter  portion  has 
regular  vaulting  groins  springing  from  the 
two  shafts  flanking  the  do  rway.  These  two 
shafts,  however,  seem  earlier  Norman  work 
than  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Rufus,  to  whioh 
Garbett’s  theory  would  bring  them.  Of 
course,  the  Pointed  doorway  behind  is  much 
later.  The  broken  stairs  seen  through  this 
door  are  unused  now ; the  present  entrance 
is  on  the  left,  by  a narrow  stair  from  the  tran- 
sept floor.  There  is  a precisely  similar  vault 
under  the  north  transept,  which  has  been  re- 
stored; the  one  shown  in  our  sketch  is  left  in  a 
rongh  state,  the  window-openings  half  encum- 
b?!  ed  with  debris. 

The  process  of  reparation,  or  restoration,  or 
what  the  reader  will,  seems  to  have  been  carried 
on  rather  oaprioiously,  or  perhaps  was  untimely 
out  short  fur  want  of  funds.  A single  one,  for 
instance,  of  the  original  Norman  apsidal  chapels 
‘ against  the  east  transept  walls  remains  (in  the 
j south  transept),  and  has  been  restored  in  a very 
I complete  manner, — that  is  to  say,  there  is  hardly 
I an  old  detail  lefc.  If  this  shocks  the  minds  of 
I virtuous  anti-restorers,  they  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  doubtless  be  pleased  by  the  state  in  whioh 
! the  shrines  aod  sedilia  in  the  presbytery  are  to 
; be  seen;  battered  and  cracked,  defaced  in  some 
parts  with  green  mould,  while  one  monumental 
recess  seemed  to  be  nsed  as  the  receptacle  for 
' the  sexton’s  poker  and  shovel,  for  the  heating 
‘ furnaoe  and  ooke-oellar.  This,  of  coarse,  by 
^ new  lights,  is  (barring  the  poker)  all  decorous 
i and  proper,  and  as  it  should  be.  There  is  a 
' remarkably  interesting  chapel  adjoining  the 
south  aisle  of  the  choir,  contaioing  a beautiful 
Early  English  work  with  Porbeck  shafts.  This 
is  in  a state  of  lumber.  The  floor  is  half-covered 
with  old  tiliug,  whioh  seems  in  process  of  getting 
gradually  defaced.  The  transepts  are  dis- 
figured with  galleries  extending  over  their 
whole  superficies,  put  up  about  fifty  years 
ago,  of  the  worst  Batty  Langley  type,  the 
ceiling  of  one  of  which  cuts  across  the  curious 
and  interesting  capital  shown  in  illustration^  D, 
Something  less  unsightly,  more  in  keeping 
with  the  grand  style  of  the  building,  might  at 
least  be  substituted  for  these  galleries.  The 
capitals,  of  whioh  we  give  illustrations,  are  among 
the  best  specimens  serving  to  exemplify  the 
interesting  and  peculiar  semi-Classic  or  semi- 
Byzantine  character  of  muoh  of  the  omamental 
work;  that  marked  B is  from  the  western 
respond  of  the  south  arcade  of  the  nave ; 0 is 
the  impost  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  north 
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tisle,  from  which  Bprings  the  arch  over  the  east 
end  of  this  aisle;  adjoining  it  is  the  cap  of  the 
shaft  from  which  springs  the  first  groin  of  the 
thirteenth-oentnrj  aisle-vanlt ; the  one  marked 
D,  oat  aoroas,  as  aforesaid,  by  the  gallery  oeilinc^, 
is  against  the  west  wall  of  the  north  transepl,! 
These  capitals  have  been,  the  two  latter  espe. 
cially,  very  oarefally  and  symmetrically  worked, 
and  are  in  very  good  preservation.  The  seating 
nnder  the  galleries  blocks  out  some  interesting 
Norman  arcade  work.  It  is  worth  notice  that 
the  crossing  at  Christchnrch  presents  the  same 
peonliarity  as  at  Wimboarne,  of  a flat  segmental 
arch  east  and  west,  bat  not  to  nearly  so  great 


CENTRAL  LONDON  oentnries  to  systematic  elaboration, — elaboration, 

. thongb,  which  oonld  not  have  reached  a oha- 
That  a writer  or  a speaker  who  presumed  to  raoter  other  than  comparatively  primitive.  But 
address  his  colleagues,  or  even  the  public,  should  that  two  classes  of  domeatio  buildings  wer& 
have  some  personal  as  well  as  stndious  acquaint-  recognised  in  Romo  as  early  as  the  close  of  the 

ance  *>- ^ i-  ■ , , . ■ . - „ . . _ . . . . . . . 

to  be  more  than  an  axiom, 

proposition.  P ' „ ..  . ^ „ 

tbe  art  of  public  writing  has  attained,  and  thoi  tnsuZa,  or  island  of  clustered  shops  and  supposed 
means  now  at  every  one’s  disposal  to  diffuse  dwellings.  lucidents  connected  with  the  Roman 
information — not  to  mention  the  exigencies  of  mode  of  habitation  are  recorded  at  intervals  up 
rapid  journalism— permit  men  to  describe,  often  ' to  the  time  of  Palladio,  when  even  noblemen, 
with  accuracy,  things  that  they  have  not  seen  ; who  resided  in  the  heart  of  an  Italian  city, 
and  to  discuss,  sometimes  with  advantage,  sub-  sometimes  devoted  the  ground  story  of  their 
jects  which  they  have  not  had  oooasion  to  appre- ' palaces  to  shops  and  shopkeepers’  dwellings  ; 
oiate.  I prefer  the  earlier  onstom ; and  I would  whereby  they  obtained  a by -no-means  despicable 
not  venture  to  call  tbe  attention  of  the  leading  revenue.  In  parts  of  France,  even  before 
architectnral  society  to  the  matter  of  honse  Palladio’s  time, — obviously  in  the  great  cities,— 
accommodation  in  Paris,  were  it  not  a subject ; private  houses  were  sometimes  approached 
which,  I humbly  think,  no  other  English  member  I through  a broad  passage,  bounded  on  either  side 
of  our  Institnte  has  had  an  equal  opportunity  to  ; by  shops,  let  to  different  tenants,  who  bad  no 
study.  ^ During  a residence  of  ten  consecutive  ^ connexion  with  the  saperstructuro  of  whioh their 
years  in  middle-class  Paris  hoases,  I have  seen  shops  formed  simply  the  ground  story.  Scot* 
many  hundred  similar  buildings  rise  from  the  • land,  whose  relations  with  France,  in  the  six- 
vaulted  cellars  on  which  they  rest  to  the  man- : teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  were  intimate 
sarde  which  crowns  them.  I would,  therefore, ; and  praotioal,  adopted  some  of  the  enstoms  of, 
invite  an  examination  of  the  method  employed  ■ at  that  time,  a superior  form  of  civilisation.  In 
in  Paris  to  house  gronpa  of  people  of  different  j Edinburgh,  iu  tbe  year  1598,  both  gentry  and 
denominations  upon  one  and  the  same  restrioted  , tradesmen  resided  in  “one  broad  and  very  fair 
area  of  ground ; to  combine,  in  a single  block,  > street,”  but  not,  as  in  English  towns,  beside  each 
shops  complete  in  themselves  and  distinct  houses  i other;  the  houses  of  the  gentry  were  behind 
each  complete  in  itself.  j and  above  those  of  the  shopkeepers,  whose 

The  title  of  this  paper  may  shadow  forth  a i business  oompelled  a monopoly  of  tbe  street 
treatise  iu  several  volumes ; for  the  middle  j frontage  at  the  ground  level.  A distinguished 
olasges,  both  in  Paris  and  London,  are  as  nbiqui-  | architeot,  the  late  Mr.  David  Bryce,  assured  m& 
tons  as  the  hoases  in  which  they  dwell  are  varied  ' that  in  tbe  Old  Town  there  were  immense  blocks, 
and  dispersed.  But  the  classes  of  a town  |wpu.  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  thirteen 
lation  to  which  I would  chiefly  refer,  consist  of  stories  high,  and  that  eaoh  story  was  a large 
people  who,  in  every  phase  of  general  society,  house.  Nevertheless,  they  cannot  be  regarded 
live,  like  the  ideal  hero  of  tbe  Latin  poet,  be-  as  superior,  except  in  size,  to  the  Roman  insula: j 
tween  the  little  and  the  great, — all  those  who,  the  house  was  simply  composed  of  rooms  lead- 
amid  the  organised  clamonr  of  working  men  and  ing  one  into  another.  The  same  must  be  said 
the  optimism  of  dull  prosperity,  can  neither  i of  similar  bnildiugs  in  Paris  about  the  beginning 
gain  the  sympathy  nor  excite  the  cupidity  of  , of  the  seventeenth  century ; and,  indeed,  until 

n • V • ; far  into  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

lhat  the  Pans  bouse,  that  is,  the  in/iison-d,-  How  in  the  course  of  two  hundred  years  the 
layer,  iaentirelydifferentinmethodicalarrange.  Paris  honse  has  grown,  may  be  seen  by  a com- 
ment from  any  in  Central  London  I need  hardly  parison  of  the  illustrated  books  pnblished  during 
msist.  Its  principle  of  plan  is  based  upon  the  that  period.  A series  of  model  plans  and  eleva- 
Roman  onstom  in  vogue  even  daring  the  time  of  tions,  given  to  the  world  by  Pierre  lo  Maet  in 


even  the  public,  should  that  two  classes  of  domestio  buildings 
” ""  'r  r.rqi‘irt-  recognised  in  Romo  as  early  as  the  close  of  the 

with  the  subject  of  which  he  treated,  used  first  century,  is  known,  I think,  beyond  a doubt 

-it  was  a self-evident  There  was  the  domus,  intended  for  the  accommo- 

But  the  great  perfection  to  which ; dation  of  a single  family;  there  was  also  the 
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!l663,  contains  designs  for  every  variety  of 
frontage  and  depth  ;*  but  they  are  for  houses 
to  acoommodate  a single  family.  In  one,  how- 
ever, arranged  to  cover  a plot  of  ground  about 
40  fc.  wide  by  100  ft.  deep,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
with  what  facility  the  different  stories  conld  be 
divided  into  distinct  sets.  Only,  comparatively 
ispeaking,  a small  hotel, — that  is  to  say,  a private 
imansioD, — it  is  built  with  party-walls  on  either 
Iside,  and  with  the  front  brought  forward  to  the 
street  alignment.  The  depth  of  100  ft.  is  divided 
into  fonr  parts:  two  of  construction  and  two  of 
open  space.  First  there  is  a block  with  windows 
tfront  and  back;  then  aconrtyard  ; then  another 
;block  with  windows  on  either  side;  and  then  a 
garden.  The  two  blooks  are  oonueoted  by  a 
narrow  building  which  contains  the  staircase; 
land  thus  the  courtyard  is  surrounded  on  three 
bides  only.  The  frontage  of  40  ft.  is  in  three 
^divisions  : a passage  in  the  centre,  to  the  lefc  of 
(which  is  a stable  ; to  the  right,  a kitohen.  The 
lentranoe-door  to  the  house  is  in  a corner  at  the 
lend  of  the  oonrtyard.  On  opening  this  door,  the 
(Staircase  is  immediately  in  front ; and  to  the  left 
is  a lobby  leading  to  two  sitting-rooms.  To 
(bring  the  dinner  and  supper  into  one  of  these 
;rooms  from  the  kitehen  it  is  necessary  to  cross 
ithe  open  courtyard,  and  the  only  communication 
(between  the  latter  and  the  garden  is  through 
(the  sitting-rooms.  On  the  first  floor  each  block 
(contains  a set  of  rooms  ; the  door  of  each  room 
(Opens  into  a lobby  or  ball,  which  is  approached 
itbrough  a single  door  communicating  with  the 
(central  staircase.  In  the  block  facing  the  street, 
ithe  set  of  rooms  consists  of  a small  study,  a bad- 
(Chamber,  and  a dressing-room ; in  the  block 
Ibetweenthe  courtyard  and  thegarden  the  set  con. 
isists  simply  of  a bed.  chamber  and  a dressing-room, 
Icalled  the  3arde.robe,tbe  invariable  appanage  of 
la  bed-obamber  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  It 
fwas  used  not  only  for  the  wardrobe,  but  often 
for  an  attendant’s  bed;  it  contained  not  only  the 
fimall  bason  and  jug  for  which  a complete  wash- 
ing apparatus  has  lately  been  substitnted,  bub 
also  that  chaise-pox^e  which  spared  to  the  Great 
Age  any  complioatiou  of  pipe  or  drain.  Such  a 
distribution  of  plan,  repeated  on  the  second  and 
third  stories,  enabled  an  almost  patriarchal 
system  of  habitation  to  be  pursued.  One  set  of 
[rooms  was  occupied  by  the  chief  of  the  family; 
(his  married  daughter,  say,  occupied,  with  her 
(husband,  another  set;  the  eldest  son  another; 
(the  younger  children  another,  and  so  on.  When, 
iafter  fifty,  or  a hundred,  years,  this  honse  was 
(relinquished  by  the  family  of  its  original  owners, 
and  probably  builders;  when,  perhaps,  it  fell 
(into  the  hands  of  a speoulator,  nothing  was  easier 
(than  to  apportion  the  different  stories  in  either 
(block  to  different  tenants.  The  staircase,  oommon 
to  the  varions  groups  of  one  great  family,  was  no 
less  saitable  for  groups  of  several  less  distin- 
guished  families ; the  outer  door  of  the  lobby 
belonging  to  each  set  of  rooms  became  the 
entrance  to  a small  house.  The  kitchen  and 
stable  were  converted  into  shops,  the  small 
larder,  between  the  stairs  and  the  kitohen, 
became  a porter’s  lodge.  By  a further  sub- 
division of  the  different  sets  of  apartments,  it 
was  easy  to  add  a small  kitohen  to  each.  No 
radical  improvement  upon  the  kind  of  house  I 
have  attempted  to  describe  was  made  until  after 
the  Revolution.  A great  deal  of  progress  then 
took  place,  to  which,  I think,  the  architect  Patte 
must  have  largely  contributed,  from  the  many 
praotioal  saggesbions  he  published.  That  pro- 
gress has  oonbinned  in  Paris  up  to  the  present 
hour ; it  is  possible  to  trace  through  the  reigns 
of  Napoleon,  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  late 
Emperor,  the  ameliorations  introduced  into  the 
house  of  the  middle-olaeses.  From  the  stair- 
case  specially  devoted  to  the  service,  — an 
innovation  of  this  century  only,  and  now  the 
adjunct  of  even  ordinary  domestic  buildings, — 
to  the  hydraulic  elevator,  which  is  an  innovation 
of  barely  ten  years  ago,  the  gradations  of  develop, 
ment  are  distinctly  marked. 

Upon  the  wall  are  plans  of  a block  of  shops 
and  bonses  built  in  the  newer  quarters  of  Paris 
some  forty  years  ago;  it  may  be  considered 
typical  of  the  houses  which  rose  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  its  development 
from  Pierre  le  Muet’s  model  is  not  difficnlt  to 
perceive.  There  are  also  plans  of  a corner  block 
situated  on  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  and 
certainly  not  older  than  fifteen  years.  I 
need  merely  describe  one  of  many  ordinary 
blocks  as  I remember  them  during  the  last  teii 
years  of  the  Second  Empire.  Take,  say,  one 


* I am  sorry  to  say  that  Pierro  le  Muet’s  book  is  not  io 
the  Institute  library. 


near  the  middle  of  the  Champs  Blysees,  in  a by- 
street, and  with  a shop  at  the  street-level.  The 
shopkeeper,  perhaps,  simply  uses  his  portion  of 
the  building  as  a place  of  business;  he  inhabits, 
with  his  family,  elsewhere.  The  houses  are  built 
round  three  sides  of  a conrtyard,  the  fourth  side 
being  open  to  the  courtyard  of  the  adjoining 
block,  a division  wall  existing  only  to  the  height 
of  the  ground  story.  In  the  courtyard  are 
stables  and  coach-houses,  used  by  the  tenants  of 
the  principal  floors.  The  approach  to  the  court- 
yard is  under  an  archway,  through  a passage 
about  10  ft.  or  11  ft.  wide,  and  the  entrance  to 
the  principal  stairs  is  in  that  passage.  Thus 
carriages  deposit  their  occupants  under  cover  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Commauding  these  stairs, 
as  well  as  the  courtyard  and  the  carriage- 
entrance,  is  the  porter’s  lodge,  consisting  of  two 
small  rooms.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  oonrt- 
yard  is  the  entrance  to  a small  staircase,  used 
exclusively  by  the  servants  and  the  tradespeople. 
Each  story,  above  the  ground  floor,  forms  one 
house,  the  private  entrance  to  which  is  on  the 
staircase  landing  of  each  floor,  and  the  distribu- 
tion  of  rooms  in  each  house  is  the  same.  It 
consists,  say  of  eight  rooms  exclusive  of  dress- 
ing-rooms, a kitohen,  and  a square  hall,  or,  as  it 
is  termed,  an  ante-chamber.  Into  this  hall  open 
the  doors  of  the  dining-room  aud  the  drawing, 
room ; also  a door  leading  to  a passage  com- 
mnnioatiug  with  a morning-room  and  with  two 
bedrooms ; on  the  other  side  of  the  ball  is  a 
door  leading  to  the  servants’  corridor,  between 
which  and  the  hall  are  the  doors  of  two  more 
bedrooms.  One  room  with  a cupboard,  and 
perhaps  a small  larder  or  pantry,  are  all  that  is 
devoted  to  the  kitchen.  Theooe  a door  leads 
directly  to  the  baok  stairs,  which  form  the  only 
communication  from  the  very  top  to  the  very 
bottom  cf  the  house, — from  the  cellars  in  the 
basement  to  the  servants’  bedrooms  in  the  roof; 
for  to  each  bouse  are  allotted  two  vaults  below 
and  two  rooms  above.  If,  therefore,  five  diffe- 
rent families  occupy  the  five  floor.?  of  the  build- 
ing,  moat  of  their  servants,  male  and  female, 
sleep  on  the  sixth  floor,  under  the  second  elope 
of  the  mansarde,  and  the  depots  of  wine,  wood, 
or  coal,  are  together  in  the  cellars  beneath  the 
ground  story,  below  which  there  are  no  living- 
rooms. 

In  this  country,  where  the  system  of  babita- 
tion  is  completely  different,  the  plan  of  such  a 
building  will  not  be  properly  understood,  even 
by  yourselves,  without  previous  knowledge  of 
Parisian  habits  and  the  routine  of  Parisian  life. 
Permit  me,  therefore,  to  desoribe  an  imaginary 
household  occupying  the  first  or  the  second  floor. 
It  is  composed,  say,  of  a gentleman  and  his  wife, 
a daughter  just  in  her  teens,  a couple  of  children, 
a nurse  or  a lady’s  maid,  a female  cook,  and  a 
butler  or  footman.  Perhaps  there  is  also  a son 
who  is  at  school  or  college;  and,  let  me  add, 
with  ail  deference  to  English  conviction,  there 
are  not  only  homes  in  Paris,  but  many  resonnd 
with  the  cry  of  more  than  two  children. 
Husband  and  wife  occupy  the  two  bedrooms  in 
the  main  building;  their  dressing-rooms,  and 
often  a water-closet,  adjoin  ; and  sometimes  the 
gentleman’s  bedroom  is  provided  with  book- 
cases and  a writing-table.  The  young  lady  has 
one  of  the  two  bedrooms  behind,  the  two 
children  the  other ; the  nnrse  or  lady’s-maid 
sleeps  in  a room,  perhaps,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  kitchen.  The  two  rooms  in  the  roof  are 
ocoopied  respectively  by  the  cook  and  the 
butler.  A second  water-closet  is  at  the  baok  of 
eaoh  residence  ; for  the  servants  generally,  one 
is  usually  fonnd  in  the  basement,  and  another  in 
the  roof.  Now  for  the  rontine  of  life.  Paris  is 
wide  awake,  even  in  the  fashionable  quarters,  at 
six  in  the  morning;  and  that  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  Before  seven  o’clock  the 
porter  has  opened  the  great  doors  of  the  carriage, 
entrance,  and  admitted  fresh  air  into  the  court- 
yard, which,  I confess,  often  requires  a change 
of  atmosphere.  There,  a groom  is  rubbing  down 
a horse,  a coachman  cleaning  a carriage,  lathe 
different  kitohens,  coffee  or  tea  is  being  pre- 
pared, and  it  will  be  served  before  eight  o’clock 
in  the  various  bedrooms.  Meanwhile,  the  dust 
swept  from  the  sitting-rooms,  the  hall,  the 
kitchen,  and  passages,  is  collected,  carried  down 
ohe  servants’  stairs,  and  deposited  in  the  road- 
way.  For  this  deposit  the  Municipality  retarns 
interest;  in  fine  weather  or  foul,  in  snmmer  or 
winter,  the  streets  of  the  Capital  have  beet 
■iwept,  and  the  dust-carts  have  disappeared 
before  a few  minutes  after  nine,  every  (even 
Sunday)  morning.  To  provide  the  two  daily 
neals,  the  mistress,  attended  by  the  cook,  or  the 
oook  alone,  goes  to  market;  hardly  more  than 


just  sufficient  for  the  day  is  brought  home,  and 
usually  the  purchase  is  a ready-money  one.  Part 
of  the  secret  of  French  thrift  is  conoealed  in 
that  practice,  and  in  the  small  space  given  to 
the  kitohen,  repulsive  as  the  latter  must  be  to 
an  English  housewife  whose  own  beef  and 
mutton  emerge  from  a complete  set  of  apart- 
ments presided  over  by  a complete  set  of 
domestics.  Breakfast  is  taken  between  half- 
past eleven  and  half-past  twelve,  dinner  about 
half-past  six,  in  the  dining-room.  Nor  is  that  room 
ever  used  by  true  Parisians  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  eating  and  drinking.  It  is  never 
occupied  as  a family  living-room.  Sometimes, 
when  the  housework  is  done,  a maid-servant 
sews  in  it,  or  her  mistress  may  receive  a trades- 
man in  it,  but  that  is  all.  Visits,  except  of  a 
familiar  character,  are  not  paid  nntil  after  mid- 
day ; as  with  us  visitors  are  received  in  the 
drawing-room.  After  dinner,  all  that  honsehold 
matter  whiob  is  called  dirt  is  deposited  in  the 
roadway,  as  before, — except  that,  in  the  evening, 
the  legal  hour  for  making  such  deposits  is  after 
eight  o’clock. 

Thus,  I hope  to  make  it  clear  that,  though  a 
great  deal  of  traffic  takes  place  upon  the 
servants’  stairs,  very  little  time  is  spent  by  the 
members  of  the  different  families  upon  the 
principal  stairs.  Intimacy  between  superposed 
neighbours  not  only  does  not  ripen,  it  does  not 
grow;  for  though  on  meeting  it  used  to  be  the 
cuscom  to  bow,  they  rarely  meet.  Any  com- 
munication between  them  is  made  through  the 
porter  who  is  the  necessary  and,  if  properly 
treated,  the  useful  caretaker  of  such  houses.  His 
salary  is  paid  by  the  owner,  that  is,  the  free- 
holder, of  the  property,  including  both  houses  and 
land.  All  letters  are  delivered  to  the  porter,  who 
distributes  them;  of  him  the  visitor  inquires 
before  making  perhaps  an  unnecessary  climb. 
It  is  he  who  sweeps  the  conrtjard,  the  carriage 
entrance,  the  staircases;  who  cleans  the  stair- 
case windows  and  lights  the  lamps ; who,  at 
night,  opens  the  great  doors  to  oarriages  and 
the  small  door  to  pedestrians.  He  is  the  janitor, 
who,  night  and  day,  morally  chained  to  the  door- 
step, is  responsible  for  the  security  of  the  whole 
bnildiug ; and  in  whose  charge  a tenant  leaves 
his  boose  during  a family  migration  to  the  sea- 
side or  a country  seat. 

The  many  improvements  of  the  last  few  years 
have  tended  to  increase  the  comfort  rather  than 
the  elegance  of  a Parisian  home.  In  the  new 
houses,  water  is  laid  ou  even  to  the  topmost 
house ; a heating  apparatus,  provided  and  main- 
tained by  the  landlord,  is  lighted  during  winter 
in  the  basement.  Warm  air,  introdnoed  through 
flues  in  the  walls,  is  thus  carried  into  the  hall  of 
every  house.  This  apparatus,  the  chief  use  of 
which  is  to  warm  the  principal  staircase,  also 
ooramunioates  with  a hot-oloset,  arranged  in  the 
serving-room  attached  to  each  dining-room. 
Housemaids’  closets  have  also  been  introduced, 
though  I ehonld  add  that  the  work  of  cleaning 
floors,  steps,  and  passages,  done  in  this  country 
by  housemaids,  is  intrusted  in  France  to  men. 
Lifts  for  oarrjing  coals,  wood,  and  wine  are  here 
and  there  visible ; the  means  for  facilitating 
service  here  and  there  conspicuous.  Hydraulic 
elevators  are  to  be  seen  next  the  etairoases  of 
many  new  blooks  of  building.*  But,  even  as 
lata  as  last  month,  I could  not  find  any  inteution 
or  desire  to  increase  the  proportion  of  space 
allotted  to  kitchen  accommodation.  Though  I 
saw  every  kind  of  improvement  introduced  into 
the  cooking-range,  though  there  were  large  cup- 
boards, though  there  was  abundant  space  for 
preparing  meats  and  dishes  of  every  kind, — 
plenty  of  water  and  plenty  of  light, — yet  one 
room  sufficed  to  contain  what  in  London  is 
divided  into  kitobeo,  scullery,  servants’  hall, 
housekeeper’s  room,  and  butler’s  pantry  ! I lefc 
that  room,  though,  with  a regretful  conviction 
chat  the  soups  and  stews  which  may  be  con- 
cocted therein  will  be  influitely  more  palateable 
than  any  that  nsually  issne  from  the  wilderness 


• It  may,  perhaps,  interest  the  Institute  to  knov  that 
rhe  elevator,  or  ascenseur,  now  common  in  Paris,  is  partly 
fue  to  a paper  read  in  this  room  in  Januar}-,  1861,  and  I 
(lave  authority  for  the  statement.  Towards  the  autumn  of 
i8B6  the  manufacturer  of  these  French  elevators  happened 
fo  be  in  my  office  on  Imsiness  ; he  mentioned  his  d»-aire  to 
iiurodueo  passenger-lifts  into  the  ordinary  buildings,  and 
the  conversation  fell  upon  those  already  working  in 
London.  To  save  time,  1 lent  him  a copy  of  the  Institute 
Trmssctions  which  contained  a drawing,  by  Mr.  Whieh- 
cord,  of  the  English  hydrsolio  lift,  and  an  explanation  of 
It  by  Mr.  Easton.  Seme  six  months  after,  two  elevators 
were  at  work  iu  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867 ; and  since 
then  they  have  been  freely  used  in  diilerent  parts  of  the 
town.  In  palliation  of  my  own  share  in  the  piracy,  I beg 
leave  to  say  that  when,  at  the  close  of  1868, 1 placed  a 
iivdraulic  elevator  in  a chateau  not  far  from  Paris,  it  was 
Mr.  Esstonwho  made  and  fixed  it,  not  bis  imitator. 
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onder  or  above  the  ordinary  clubs,  taverns,  and 
houses  of  London. 

Bat  the  English  metropolis  has  an  advantage 
which  neither  friend  nor  enemy  fails  to  envy 
or  remark.  The  capital  of  a country  guarded 
by  the  sea,  no  fortifications  have  impeded  its 
spread.  In  its  very  centre,  railways  connect 
street  with  street;  they  bind  compact  suburbs 
to  the  heart  of  town.  Within  a radios  of  Bow 
steeple,  bat  far  beyond  the  sound  of  Bow  bells, 
the  number  of  residents  has  not  only  decreased, 
the  few  who  have  lately  resided  there  become 
year  by  year  distinctly  fewer.  There,  tbe 
demand  for  office-room  extends  to  the  uppermost 
stories  of  new  and  old  buildings.  Away  thrcngh 
the  Strand,  Holborn,  Regent-street,  Piccadilly, 
and  Fall-mall— over  all  tbe  noodesoripb  mass  of 
Central  London, — the  traveller  reaches  great 
residential  squares,  long  lines  of  residential 
streets,  in  which  an  army  of  serried  honses 
shelter  innumerable  families  of  rank,  wealth, 
and  position.  Past  the  parks,  along  the  northern 
and  western  roads,  across  the  bridges  into 
Snrrey  and  Kent,  back  throngh  the  City  into 
Essex,  new  towns  have  swallowed  up  villages 
and  hamlets;  have  met  at  their  oonfines ; and 
ranning  over  four  counties,  interminable  lines  of 
thoroughfare  are  bordered  with  equally  inter- 
minable  lines  of  houses.  The  majority  of  these 
houses  are  each  inhabited  by  one  and  the  same 
family.  To  reflect  seriously  over  the  space  they 
cover,  and  the  income  that  each  house  repre- 
sents, is  to  invoke  a reality  of  individual  ease 
and  collective  wealth  sarpaBsing,  in  a better 
fashion,  tbe  magnificence  of  Ancient  Rome,  and 
even  the  wildest  flight  of  arohmologioal  surmise. 
A system  which  gives  to  each  family  not  only  the 
snperflcial  area  of  a plot  of  land,  but  also  the 
whole  cube  space  above  it,  reaching,  were  it 
possible,  to  tbe  nearest  heaven,  mast  be  a right 
system.  Any  one  of  either  country  conversant 
with  habitual  phases  of  life  in  Paris  and  London 
will  freely  admit  the  advantages  of  a system 
that  grants  to  the  head  of  a honsehold  the  partly 
poetical  licence  of  breathing  his  native  air  on  his 
own  ground. 

My  faint  description,  however,  inclndes  only 
the  city  of  London,  tbe  aubnrbs  of  London,  and 
residential  Loudon.  1 passed  over  the  heart  of 
London,  which  is  neither  purely  commercial  nor 
purely  official,  neither  entirely  residential  nor 
specially  monopolised  by  trade  or  manufactures. 
To  describe  the  houses  there,  I shall  have  to 
repeat  much  that  I have  said  in  other  places, 
and  much  that  baa  been  said  about  them  by 
other  people.  First  let  me  call  attention  to  the 
map  banging  on  the  wall.*  An  attempt  is  made 
to  distinguish  by  two  opposing  tints  the  isolated 
parts  which  are  purely  residential,  and  the  great 
mass  of  houses  the  oocupation  of  whioh  is  non- 
descript. The  greater  portion  of  the  grey  sur- 
faces  are  lodgiug-honses,  or,  more  correctly, 
shops  and  houses  tenanted  by  more  than  one 
family  or  group  of  individaals.  Within  a certain 
radius  of  Temple  Bar,  even  within  a oertain 
radios  of  Regent-cirons,  the  great  mass  of  the 
residents  are  lodgers ; they  occupy  a story  or 
two  stories,  a set  of  rooms,  or  even  a siogle 
room.  It  was  not  always  so.  Of  tbe  causes 
which  lead  to  the  disintegration  of  a residential 
neighbourhood,  of  shops  and  houses  in  the  centre 
of  London,  two  are  paramount;  one  the  desire 
to  escape,  before  and  after  basiness  hours,  from 
tbe  surroundioga  of  business;  the  other,  the 
fact  that  tbe  rent  of  floors  and  single  rooms  let 
separately  will  often  retnrn  to  the  owner  enough 
annually  to  pay  for  a shop  or  an  office  in  the 
centre,  and  a private  house  or  a villa  at  the 
circumference  of  town.  The  conseqnence  is 
inevitable ; in  the  old  bouses  the  private  house- 
door  becomes  a publio  entrance,  and  tbe 
staircase,  originally  private,  becomes  common 
to  the  different  groups  who  use  or  inhabit  the 
diff'erent  stories  above  the  shop,  which  alone  re- 
mains in  the  undivided  posses-sion  of  the  house- 
holder. When  it  is  a question  of  rebuilding, 
observe  what  happens  in  scores  of  oases.  The 
slice  of  land,  out  ninety-nine  years  ago, — and 
just  the  kind  of  slice  fitted  for  a shop  or  dwell- 
ing-house occupied  by  one  and  tbe  same  family, 
— possesses  a frontage  to  the  street,  say,  of  18  ft. 
That  width  cannot  be  extended  because  neigh- 
hours  on  either  side, — leaseholders,  doubtless,  of 
similar  slices, — have  their  own  leasehold  obliga- 
tions to  sustain.  Tbe  unfortunate  tradesman, 
ordered  by  hia  ground  - landlord  to  rebuild, 
devotes  the  two  lowest  stories  of  the  new  build- 
ing to  buniness  porposes ; he  lives  in  the  country, 
and  the  superstructore,  raised  over  bis  shop,  is 

Map  of  the  He.irt  of  Loudjo,  published  sn  the 
Builder,  Tol.  xiiiv.,  p.  305. 


of  no  use  to  him;  yet  this  superstructure  often 
contains  as  mnoh  cubical  space  and  material  as 
are  to  be  fonnd  in  a suburban  villa  or  a small 
private  house.  Its  three  or  four  stories  consist 
of  two  rooms  over  two  rooms,  reached  by  a 
narrow  and  steep  stair.  Tbe  horizontal  and 
hollow  difisions  between  the  stories  are  of  deal 
and  mortar ; 1 in.  of  wood  and  1 in,  of  plaster 
form  the  only  solid  barrier  between  one  story 
and  another.  This  same  saperscructore  is  offered 
indisoriminately  to  professional  men  as  offices, 
to  bachelors,  and  even  married  people,  as  resi- 
dences ; the  different  floors  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed return  perhaps  three  per'oent.  interest  per 
annum  for  the  outlay  involved  in  their  erection 
and  maintenance.  To  rebuild  under  snob 
ciroumstanoesis  hopelessly  unprofitable.  Business 
men  will  not  climb  above  a second-floor,  nor  will 
even  a confirmed  olub-man  accept  a “ home  ” in 
which  neither  a chop  can  be  cooked  nor  a servant 
lodged ; in  which  the  storage  of  a ton  of  coal  is 
an  impossibility, — where,  by  night,  tbe  staircase 
is  pitoh-dark,  and  by  day  tbe  house-door  is 
totally  nngnarded. 

A ehort  time  ago,  when  the  London  estate  of 
tbe  Duke  of  Bedford  was  left  without  a steward, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  tbe  moment  was  favour- 
able for  making  an  appeal  to  tbe  Duke  himself 
on  behalf  of  some  of  his  Grace’s  tenants,  who, 
though  forced  to  rebuild  on  the  old  system,  did 
not  occupy  the  upper  portions  of  their  houses  ; 
and  who  vainly  attempted  to  let  these  upper 
portions,  either  as  offioes,  chambers,  or  resi- 
dences. After  having  mentioned  oases  which 
had  come  under  my  notice,  I said  : — 

“ Take  an  instance  in  which  the  leaseholder,  one  of  your 
Grace’s  tenants,  proposes  to  build  over  his  shop  three  or 
four  superposed  resideoces,  each  planued  as  a distinct 
home.  He  borrows  two  pieces  of  land  in  order  to  obtain  a 
frontaje  of,  say,  50  ft.,  and  your  Grace's  agent  says  to  the 
tenant : — ' Tou  may  have,  if  you  want  them,  twenty  pieces 
of  tbe  Duke's  land,  but  it  is  on  condition  that  you  rebuild 
on  the  very  spot  where  a party.wall  has  stood  for  nioetj- 
uioe  years,  another  similar  wall,  which  shall  stand  for 
another  seventy  or  eighty  years  ! ' That  is  to  say,  he  may 
build,  if  be  likes,  upon  the  two  pieces,  one  house,  but  he 
must  plant  m the  very  centre  of  it  a thick  wall." 


two  shops,  extending  over  tbe  whole  Borfaoe  of 
tbe  site,  except  those  portions  occupied  by  e 
small  internal  area,  by  the  staircase  and  tbe  two 
entrances  to  the  npper  part  of  the  bnilding.i 
Under  each  shop,  and  commanicating  with  each, ! 
there  may  be  easily  arranged  a set  of  rooms,  a 
lavatory  and  a water-closet,  stores,  and  oellsra 
for  tbe  exclusive  use  of  the  shopkeeper.  The 
story  immediately  over  the  shops  is  reached 
through  a special  entrance  from  tbe  street  by  a 
special  stair ; and  it  contains  eight  basioeBS 
offices.  Above,  on  the  first  floor,  on  tbe  second 
floor,  and  on  the  third  floor,  there  are  six  distinct 
town  residences,  each  complete  in  itself,  and 
closed  by  a private  door  opening  to  the  staircase 
landing,  just  as  an  ordinary  hoaee-door  opens  to 
tbe  street.  Each  residence  consists  of  an 
entrance-hall,  a sitting-room  (17  ft.  by  13  ft.), 
two  bedrooms  and  two  closets ; a lady’s  pantry, 
a kitoben  and  a scullery  ; a larder,  a coal-store, 
and  a water-closet ; and  a servant’s  bedroom.  A 
goods-lift  from  bottom  to  top  of  tbe  staircase 
communicates  with  the  landing  of  each  story ; 
and  coals  can  be  shot  into  each  coal-store  from 
tbe  landing  itself.  The  central  staircase  can  be 
orowned,  not  only  with  a skylight,  but  also  a 
lantern  having  upright  openings,  arranged  both 
for  light  and  ventilation  ; a plate  of  glass  over 
the  entire  width  of  eaoh  private  door  on  each 
landing,  provides  a sore  cross  light  (as  will  be 
seen  on  tbe  plan)  on  every  story.  In  fine,  the 
whole  block  of  shops,  offioes,  and  residences  may 
be  easily  contained  in  a height  of  66  ft.  from  tbe 
street  pavement  to  the  ceilingof  the  topmost  bouse. 

Tbe  revenue  from  the  two  houses  as  they  are, 
eaoh  with  its  two  rooms  over  two  rooms,  the 
shop,  workrooms  at  tbe  back,  and  tbe  central 
saperflaous  party-wall,  may  be  safely  calculated 
in  the  following  manner  : — 

Bhop  No.  1,  with  basement  atory  of  both 
bousea  and  the  buildioga  at  the  back...  £350  0 0 


Shop  No.  2.— Ground-level  only 150  0 0 

First-floor  of  the  two  houses 180  0 0 

Second-floor  ,,  „ 140  0 0 

Tbird-floor  ,,  ,,  100  0 0 

Fourth-floor  (for  two  housekeepers)  0 0 0 


The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  good  enough  to  send 
me  his  “ sincere  thanks  ” for  my  oommunioation  ; 
but  in  so  doing  he  said  that  the  views  of  his 
agentshad  been  misrepresented  in  the  paragraph 
I have  just  quoted  ; or  rather  that  he  was  bonnd 
to  bold  that  opinion  until  he  was  better  informed 
of  the  accuracy  of  my  statement.  Now,  such  a 
restriction  as  that  to  which  I alloded,  and  which 
used  to  exist  on  the  Bedford  estate,  is  just  one 
of  those  impediments  to  reform  in  shop  aud  bouse 
accommodation  about  which  an  architect  may 
appropriately  confer  with  bis  colleagues;  and 
such  a coarse  was  pursued  this  very  day  last 
year  in  this  room.  In  a paper,  treating  of 
house  building  and  the  business  requirements 
connected  with  it,  an  Associate  of  our  body 
described  a house  ho  had  erected  in  King-street, 
Covetit-garden.  Mr.  Knight  told  us  how, — 
“ With  an  extraordinary  view  of  the  possibilities 
of  future  London,  the  agents  of  the  noble  Duke 
required  that  the  building  with  a frontage  of 
36  ft.  only,  should  be  so  planned  as  to  admit  of 
ready  conversion  into  two  dwellings.”  The 
agent’s  idea  of  a dwelling  for  Central  London 
was, — I say  was,  because  another  and  a better 
steward  now  rules  the  estate, — a house  about 
60  ft.  high,  supported  on  a shop-front  18  ft. 
wide.  Any  one  who  will  look  carefully  at  some 
of  the  houses  erected  at  the  Strand  extremity  of 
the  Bedford  estate,  since  1870,  will  perceive 
here  and  there  two  occupied  by  one  and  the 
same  tenant.  In  Bedford-street,  22  and  23,  as 
well  as  29  and  30,  have  been  planned  as  two  old- 
fashioned  bouses,  though  in  each  case  tbe  lease- 
holder has  obviously  desired  to  build  one  house, 
for  he  has  made  holes  in  his  snperfluons  party- 
wall  wherever  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  get 
from  one  aide  of  his  own  building  to  the  other. 

In  the  Appeal  I ventured  to  make  to  the  Duke, 
the  necessity  of  a modified  width  of  frontage 
was  urged  on  the  plea  that  much  of  the  cubical 
space  now  absolutely  wasted  over  the  shops 
upon  his  Grace’s  estate  could  be  utilised  for  resi- 
dential porposes,  and  to  tbe  undoubted  profit  of 
the  owners.  Instead  of  building  upon  two  slices 
of  land,  each,  say,  25  ft.  in  width,  two  houses — 
each  composed  of  a shop  and  nine  or  ten  rooms 
over  it,  with  two  dark  kitchens,  two  servants’ 
attics,  and  two  water-closets, — would  it  not  be 
oetter  to  build  upon  the  two  slices,  containing 
together  a frontage  of  50  ft.  or  52  ft.  to  the 
street,  one  block  of  buildings?  Such  a block  is 
shown  in  the  drawing,  in  which  the  plans  of 
rt-Ttain  houses  as  they  are,  ou  the  Bedford 
Estate,  are  contrasted  with  tbe  plans  of  honses 
as  they  might  be.  The  suggested  block  ooutaius 


Total  annual  teveDuo £920  0 0 

The  probable  revenue  from  the  block  of  shops 
offioes,  and  bouses,  as  it  might  be,  or  as  I suggest 
it,  is  1,4:20Z.,  thus : — 

Two  shops,  ground-floor  and  basemont...  £700  0 0 


Eight  olHces,  mezzauine 360  0 0 

Two  residence®,  lirat-floor  140  0 0 

Two  ditto,  second  floor  120  0 0 

Two  ditto,  third-floor  100  0 0 


Total  annual  revenue £1,420  0 0 


Calculating  the  cost  of  the  block  as  it  might 
be,  at  2,0002.  more  than  that  of  tbe  two  houses 
as  they  are,  and  allowing  10  per  cent,  interest 
per  annum  on  that  sum  (all  other  expenses  being 
equal)  the  balance  of  profit  in  favour  of  the 
block,  as  it  might  be,  is  3002.  a year.  When, 
moreover,  it  is  remembered  that  the  upper  por< 
tioDS  of  the  houses  as  they  are  remain  vacant 
often  for  a quarter  and  even  a year;  that  entire 
honses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Covent-garden 
have  remained  unlet  for  years, — I think  it  will 
be  difficult  for  any  one,  aware  of  the  actnal  de- 
mandfor  small  honses  arranged  on  the  horizontal 
system,  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  more-tban-probable 
advantages  1 have  attempted  to  point  oat,  espe- 
cially when  his  ground-landlord  compels  him  to 
rebnild. 

Take  another  example  : I have  ohosen  an  actual 
islaud  of  shops  and  bouses  in  the  very  midst  of 
fashionable  trade.  Bounded  on  the  principal 
side  by  Regent-street,  it  has  Warwick-street  on 
the  east,  Beak-street  on  the  north,  and  Regent- 
place  on  the  south.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
island  is  the  property  of  the  Crown;  and  from 
the  oircurastances  of  its  transfer  at  the  beginning 
of  every  reign,  it  may  be  called  national  property. 
Originally  there  were  twentyeight  shops  and 
houses  upon  it;  there  are  now  only  twenty.  The 
: two  houses,  in  the  centre  fronting  Regent-street, 
have  been  amalgamated  ; in  course  of  time  these 
two  boases  have  absorbed  another  house  at  the 
back  of  them,  and  possessing  a frontage  in 
Warwick-street;  then  two  more  honses,  south  of 
the  latter,  in  tbe  same  street,  have  also  been 
absorbed.  Thus  five  houses  have  become  one 
house.  At  the  corner  of  Beak-street  and  Regent- 
street,  three  houses  have  become  one.  Again, 
No.  138,  Regent-street  has  run  throngh  to  No.  32, 
Warwick-street,  and  the  two  honses  are  now 
: one.  In  Regent-place,  two  houses,  forming 
together  about  30  ft.  frontage,  have  become  one 
honse.  Yet  the  character  of  the  constraotion 
has  not  changed.  The  main  divisions  between 
tbe  twenty-eight  houses  still  exist;  only  holes, 
large  and  small,  have  been  made  in  tbe  party. 
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.walls.  This  desire,  or  rather  neoeaaitj,  for  lateral 
isstensioD, — that  ia  to  say,  for  space  at  the  same 
level, — is  esperienoed  all  over  Central  London; 
and  the  process  of  filling  np  the  internal  breath- 
jing  area  of  one  island  very  much  resembles  that 
of  another.  In  this  instance,  twenty. eight 
ihonses  were  built  close  together,  so  that  the 
iprincipal  front  of  each  formed  the  continuous 
elevation  of  fonr  streets  ; though  it  was  only 
ipossible  for  draughts  of  fresh  air  to  enter  the 
internal  area  at  intervals,  still,  after  a fashion, 
was  breathing-space.  Bit  by  bit,  this 
ibreathing . space  has  been  filled  np,  more 
particularly  on  the  portion  belonging  to  the 
Crown,  or  rather  the  nation  j half  a dozen 
Iwell-holea  remain  to  convey  light  and  air  to 
the  lower  stories.  I Lave  tried  to  show 
how  this  island,  nnhealthy  and  nncomfortable, 
might,  under  the  Parisian  system  of  plan,  be 
healthy  and  comfortable ; and  in  order  that  my 
motives  may  not  be  misunderstood,  let  me  say 
that,  as  the  Crown  portion  of  the  island  is  above 
the  law,  so,  for  more  years  than  I can  live,  most 
it  remain  beyond  possibility  or  hope  of  improve- 
ment  in  the  direction  to  which  the  makeshift 
alterations  of  the  different  tenants  nnmistakeably 
point. 

I have  divided  the  island  into  four  blocks, 
separated  by  two  party  walls.  Take  the 
two  southern  blocks,  partly  in  Begent  • place : 
they  hold  six  shops,  as  I have  oho.sen  to 
partition  them;  they  can  with  equal  facility 
hold  only  two  shops  without  deatroyiug  the 
points  of  support  sustaining  the  superstructore. 
The  same  remark  applies  throughout.  Now 
take  the  frontage,  towards  Regent.street,  of  the 
houses  as  they  are  : there  are  twelve  houses  and, 
say,  ten  have  private  entrances  to  the  upper 
floors.  By  allowing  3 ft.  to  each  private  entrance, 
30  ft.  of  frontage  are  used  ; I propose,  instead 
often  narrow  passages  of  3 ft.  each,  to  give  three 
oarriage-entrances  of  10  ft.  each.  Take  the 
frontage  to  Warwiok-street : the  London  systeni 
divides  it  into  eleven  parts  or  honses,  and  if  each 
is  to  have  a private  as  well  as  a shop  entrance, 
nine  at  least  of  those  honses  moat  have  doors  in 
Warwick-street ; the  nine  doors  therefore  engross 
27  ft.  of  frontage.  I propose,  instead,  to  give  two 
carriage-entranoes  open  to  the  sky,  of  together 
about  30  ft.  By  the  present  system,  15  ft.  of 
the  frontage  towards  Beak-street  must  be  given 
up  to  provide  doors ; and  12  ft.  of  that  towards 
Eegent-plaoe  must  be  saorified  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. By  the  Parisian  system,  the  whole 
frontage  of  both  Baak-street  and  Begent-place 
can  be  devoted  to  shop-windows  and  shop- 
doors.  Hence  by  the  Parisian  system,  the  total 
economy  of  shop-frontage  round  the  entire  island 
is  2'!  ft.  Consequently,  though  about  30  ft.  run 
of  frontage  is  lost  by  setting  back  the  line  of 
suggested  buildings  in  each  of  the  snrroanding 
streets,  the  run  of  frontage  for  my  shops  is  only 
6 ft.  less  than  before  the  widening  of  the  four 
streets. 

I provide  twenty-one  ordinary  shops  ; without 
the  removal  of  even  one  support,  they  can  be 
turned  into  five  extraordinary  shops,  or,  by  the 
addition  of  a few  brick  partitions  removable  at 
will,  they  can  be  converted  into  thirty  shops. 
Of  the  suggested  twenty-one  shops,  seventeen 
possess  three  stories ; and,  collectively,  the 
mezzanines  of  these  seventeen  shops  contain 
thirty-three  rooms,  some  of  them  22  fc.  by  17  ft. 
in  size. 

In  the  island  as  it  is,  the  exact  nnmber  of 
rooms  above  the  actual  shops  is  unknown  to  me ; 
but  I will  admit  that,  above  the  two  lower  stories, 
the  superstructure  holds  182  rooms, — au  estimate 
that  gives  fourteen  more  than  the  ordinary  two 
rooms  to  each  story  of  each  house ; and  some  of 
these  are  mere  “attics.”  The  largest  of  them 
are  of  the  kind  usual  to  houses  of  18  ft.  frontage 
and  36  ft.  depth.  Nor  are  the  rooms  in  sets ; 
out  of  the  182,  at  least  150  are  mere  single 
rooms,  forming  no  sort  of  habitation  other  than 
it  is  usual  to  extemporise  in  the  heart  of  the 
metropolis.  I offer  instead  : — 

Tkrco  complete  sod  distinct  houses  of  14  rooms 

each,  in  all 42  rooms. 

Three  ditto  of  10  rooms  each,  in  all 30  ,, 

Three  ditto  of  9 rooms  each,  in  all  27  ,, 

Ten  ditto  of  6 rooms  each,  in  all  60 


Total : 19  houses,  contsiningtogether..i.. 149  rooms. 

Thus,  though  it  is  a matter  of  secondary  im- 
portance, I obtain  149  -t-  33  rooms  over  my  sug* 
: gested  shops  to  exactly  oounterbalanoe  the 
estimated  182  rooms  over  the  shops  as  they 
are.  There  is  no  time  now  to  describe  the 
plans  ; they  must  speak  for  themselves.  There 
are  features,  however,  in  the  suggested  island 
as  it  might  be  which  are  strange  to  England ; 


but  some  of  those  features  may  be  traced  to 
houses  in  London  before  the  Fire.  The  court- 
yard  was  a thoroughly  English  institution;  it 
was  Dutch  influence  that  caused  it  to  go  out  of 
fashion.  To  the  courtyard  a carriage-entrance 
was  necessary ; it  is  this  broad,  lofty  archway 
that  would  obviate  the  discomfort  peculiar  to 
Central  London  of  living  over  a shop.  The  oou- 
tinual  modification  of  the  vehicle  in  which 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  carried  through  the 
streets,  seems  to  point  to  the  admitted  neces- 
sity, during  the  course  of  centuries,  for  covered 
entrances  to  houses.  Look  back  to  the  time  when 
most  people  rode  a-horseback,  and  the  horses 
entered,  with  their  burdens,  the  Mediaeval  ball. 
Coaches  were  not  common  uutil  many  years 
after  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  Before  her  reign 
a litter  was  the  vehicle  of  ceremony,  and  there 
are  records  of  great  ladies  being  carried  into 
Westminster  Hall.  Some  two  hundred  years 
after,  the  covered  chair  was  nsed,  and  in  it  a 
lady  was  deposited,  not  only  on  the  step,  but  in  the 
very  entranoe-passage  of  her  house.  Fielding 
described  a oerbaiu  Lady  Bellaston  who  “ was  set 
down  in  a street  not  far  from  Hanover-sqaare, 
where,  the  door  being  opened,  she  was  carried 
in,”  that  is,  in  the  Bath  chair  she  had  hired. 
But  at  the  present  moment,  in  our  ordinary 
houses,  no  lady  attired  for  a ball  or  a dinner 
can  enter  a carriage  without  exposure  to  the 
elements.  True,  each  of  the  best  bouses  poasesses 
a portico ; but  its  shape  counteracts  the  pur. 
pose  of  its  erection,  for  it  does  not  cover  the 
street  pavement,  and  in  summer  it  excludes  the 
sun,  in  winter  it  invites  the  rain.  The  con- 
tinued use  of  the  courtyard  by  the  Parisians 
has  left  the  street-pavements  of  the  French 
capital  unpieroed  by  those  pitfalls  to  be  seen 
in  front  of  every  tavern  and  many  shops  of  onr 
own  metropolis  ; neither  trap-doors  nor  coal- 
shoots  render  the  boulevards  inconvenient  to 
pedestrians.  A courtyard  ia  the  proper  place 
for  the  delivery  of  coals  and  wood,  of  beer  and 
wine  barrels,  for  thereby  the  obstruction  of 
ordinary  traffic  is  avoided.  But  I do  not  advo- 
cate  building  round  a closed  courtyard ; my 
plans  show  an  attempt  to  keep  the  inner  parts 
of  the  island  free  and  airy. 

I have  something  to  say  about  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  snggested  houses.  Of  course, 
after  a certain  hour  of  the  evening,  the  great 
doors  of  the  carriage-entrances,  the  great  gates 
at  the  other  end  of  the  courtyard,  would  be 
closed.  When  the  bell  rang  it  would  be  neces  • 
sary  for  the  porter  to  open  them,  but  he  ought 
not  to  leave  his  post  in  order  to  open  doors  or 
gates ; from  his  box  be  should  pull  a cordon  as  it 
ia  everywhere  the  custom  in  Paris.  Such  little 
things  have  more  to  do  with  the  proper  organisa- 
tion of  superposed  houses  than  is  probably  be- 
lieved. 

The  kind  of  window  has  also  a great  deal  to 
do  with  the  aspeot  both  of  the  exterior  and  the 
interior  of  a town  house.  The  look  of  dull  care 
which  the  streets  of  London  habitually  wear  is 
enhanced  by  the  absence  of  two  things  always 
seen  in  Paris : a large  casement  aud  a white 
embroidered  cnrtain  covering  the  whole  window. 
A window  that  descends  to  the  floor  and  ascends 
to  the  ceiling,  that  can  be  so  opened  as  to  permit 
a volume  of  frerh  air  to  enter,  is  the  logical 
window  of  our  time.  I know  that  the  sash  is 
said  in  England  to  be  the  only  frame  that  will  keep 
out  climatio  discomforts, — that  the  rain  always 
penetrates  an  English  “French”  oasement, — 
and  that  the  balcony  wbiohsuch  a window  often 
necessitates  is  unfitted  for  fog  and  rain.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  though  English  joinery  is  often 
more  carefully  made  than  that  of  Paris,  the 
ordinary  Englishman  does  not  know  how  to 
make  a real  French  casement,  the  wood  of  which 
must  be  of  small  dimensions,  and  either  oak, 
teak,  or  mahogany ; while  the  ordinary  English 
smith,  whose  locks  and  keys  surpass  all  others 
in  the  world,  has  not  yet  contrived  any  sort  of 
fastening  comparable  to  the  espagnolette  and  the 
crdmone  of  French  manufacture. 

It  is  also  maintained  that  because  the  climate 
of  this  country  is  bad,  Englishmen  do  not  desire 
to  get  out  of,  or  even  look  out  of,  window. 
Balconies  are,  therefore,  useless  excrescences. 
Surely  a balcony  has  a purpose  entirely  distinct 
from  mere  pleasure  or  taste ; it  enables  the 
ordinary  servant  to  clean  the  exterior  of  the 
windows,  to  brush  down  the  outside  of  the  house, 
and  in  summer  it  helps  to  give  freshness  to  a 
room.  To  my  mind,  onr  London  summers,  were 
they  but  courted,  might  be  made  as  agreeable  as 
those  of  the  French  capital.  We  begin,  thongh, 
by  believing  that  both  the  Eoglish  climate  and 
the  Eoglish  metropolis  are  inourable  plagues 
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sent  us  for  our  mortification ; and  every  appli- 
ance which,  in  the  course  of  years,  has  served 
to  make  the  oliinate  of  Paris  delightful,  is  re- 
jected in  London  as  impracticable  or  super- 
fiuous.  If,  in  India,  Euglisbmen  used  the  same 
arguments  as  they  nse  here  to  maintain  the 
heart  of  London  in  its  present  condition  of  dis- 
comfort, half  onr  countrymen  in  the  Empire 
would  die  of  heat,  dust,  aud  mosquitoes  before 
they  bad  time  to  ooutraot  any  serious  disease. 

My  paper,  of  which  this  is  only  an  abridge- 
ment,* contains  one  or  two  points  of  importance 
relating  to  the.oonstruction  and  organisation  of 
booses-in-flats ; it  also  embodies  a description 
of  the  method  of  building  such  houses  in  Paris. 

I would  particularly  direct  your  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Parisians  make  the 
horizontal  party  divisions  between  the  bouses: 
also  to  the  liutels  of  rolled  iron  and  plaster- 
concrete  they  use  for  covering  wide  openings, 
both  within  and  without  the  shops.  For  I take 
it  to  be  a paramount  obligation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  pretend  to  build  bouses-in-fiats  that 
the  horizontal  divisions  between  each  be  fire- 
resisting;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
neither  wrought  nor  rolled  iron  in  a naked  state 
resists  fire,  that  oak  will  burn,  and  that  deal  or 
pine  is  simply  inflammable.  There  are  systems 
of  floor  construction  used  in  England,  by  which 
the  rolled  iron  joists  are  almost  entirely  en. 
veloped  in  concrete  ; and  if  that  concrete  be 
composed  of  materials  that  have  already  passed 
throngh  fire,  such  floors  may  be  considered  fire- 
resisting.  I would  not,  however,  introduce 
much  iron  into  the  floors.  It  will  be  seen  on 
reference  to  the  plan  of  houses,  as  they  might 
be  on  the  Bedford  Estate,  that  each  bouse  is 
entirely  surronnded  with  a brick-wall,  and  that 
in  the  middle  there  is  a vertical  support  which 
runs  from  bottom  to  top  of  the  whole  building. 
This  support  may  be  au  iron  column  enveloped 
in  fire-clay,  or,  I would  prefer  a pier  of  blue 
bricks  built  in  cement.  With  this  support  ten 
comparatively  small  rolled  joists  will  suffice  for 
the  framework  of  each  floor  ; the  dotted  lines  on 
the  etched  half  of  the  block  indicate  where 
those  joists  should  be  placed.  I would  couple 
them  on  the  French  system,  and  thus  make  solid 
lintels  protected  top  and  bottom  with  real  plaster 
of  Paris.  The  horizontal  space  between  these 
lintels  and  the  walls  should  be  filled  with  fire- 
' resisting  concrete.  Then  having  roughly 
plastered  the  walls  and  ceilings;  having  finished 
the  staircase  to  both  the  offices  and  the  resi- 
dences ; having  closed  the  building  throughout 
with  shop-shutters  and  house-windows  ; having 
established  the  position  of  the  water-olosets; 
having  pet  the  lift  in  its  place;  having  fixed  the 
private  entrance-doors  to  each  residence  from 
the  staircase;  and  having  duly  installed  a care- 
taker in  a box  on  the  ground  story, — I would 
leave  the  whole  building  to  dry  while  possible 
tenants  paid  probable  visits,  or  offered  their  own 
ideas  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  would 
arrange  the  shops  and  their  basements,  the  par- 
titions of  the  mezzanine,  and  the  distribution  of 
rooms  in  the  different  residences.  That  is  the 
method  which  has  been  found  successful,  as 
regards  shops,  in  Paris ; and  it  is  a method 
lately  adopted  in  the  City  of  London.  But  I 
have  not  yet  seen  chambers  or  houees-in-flats 
offered  to  the  pnblio  in  the  manner  I have 
described, — where  the  whole  soperfioial  area  of 
the  residence  is  left  free, — the  entrance,  the 
fireplaces,  the  windows,  and  the  water-closet 
being  the  only  fixed  points  therein. 

A syatemacio  organisation  of  the  whole  block 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  At  the  present 
moment  it  is  usual  for  the  landlord  of  a house  to 
make  a bargain  with  an  entire  family  of  a class 
below  that  of  ordinary  domestic  servants.  This 
family  lives  either  in  the  basement  or  the  roof. 
In  one  case,  the  fool  air  generated  below  rises 
up  the  staircase  and  distributes  itself  in  the  dif- 
ferent  apartments ; in  the  other  case,  the  foul 
air  of  the  apartments  cannot  escape  through  the 
staircase,  because  of  the  heaviness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere above, — a heaviness  to  which  the  lower 
classes  aconstom  themselves  in  their  homes. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  house  an  entire  family 
for  the  sake  of  lighting  and  guarding  the  stair, 
case.  One  of  the  nseful  body  of  commisaionnairea 
is  just  the  man  to  take  care  of  such  a block; 
and  he  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  guard- 
ing,  cleaning,  lighting,  and  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  public  parts  of  the  building.  His 
own  home  might,  perhaps,  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ; but,  while  on  duty,  he  would  be  entirely 

• The  original  paper,  which  covera  more  than  thirty-two 
pages  of  the  Institute  Transactions,  contains  four  illas* 
tratioDS  by  the  author. 
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removed  from  any  connexion  with  hig  own 
domegtio  diffioalties  or  delights.  A cellar  for 
coals  nnder  the  staircase  would  suffice  for  the 
four  sets  of  offices  on  the  mezzanine,  and  a supplj 
snffioient  for  the  day  could  be  stored  in  each. 
The  shopkeepers  must  have,  as  they  now  have 
their  own  staff  of  cleaners.  The  individual  com- 
pleteness of  the  six  residences  leaves  to  the 
holder  of  each  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
housekeeping.  Without  going  into  details,  I 
think  an  examination  of  the  snggeated  distribu- 
tion of  one  of  the  six  residences, — a distribution 
which  can  be  made  with  wood  and  plaster  par- 
titions,— will  explain  many  things  that  perhaps 
an  imperfect  description  has  left  obscure. 

Kedections  obviously  force  themselves  npon 
people  who  have  inhabited,  for  a oonsecntive 
period,  the  thorooghlares  of  both  Paris  and 
London,  which  do  not  so  readily  oocnr  to  those 
who,  familiar  with  one  capital,  know  the  other 
only  by  periodical  visits.  If  it  ever  be  deemed 
desirable  to  erect,  in  the  centre  of  our  metropolis, 
houses  planned  like  those  I venture  to  submit 
to  your  criticism,  the  details  and  results  of 
the  Parisian  system  cannot  be  too  minutely 
examined.  Thus,  the  general  aspect  of  a city 
has  an  effect  for  good  or  evil  upon  the  population 
it  contains.  Why,  with  the  majority  of  travellers, 
does  Paris  inspire  liveliness  and  a desire  to 
remain  in  town  ? London,  sadness  and  a desire 
to  quit  it  ? Some  say  it  is  the  climate ; and 
certainly  the  sky  of  Paris  is  brighter  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  than  the  sky  of  London 
even  in  summer.  But  the  atmosphere  of  Cal- 
outta  is  much  clearer  and  brighter  seven 
months  in  twelve  than  that  of  Paris  in  June ; 
yet  the  sun,  far  from  concealing  the  filth  that 
encumbers  the  native  town  of  Calcutta, — far 
from  brighteniug  the  dead  walls,  the  closed 
shutters,  and  vacant  verandahs  of  the  Boglish 
quarter, — only  heightens  the  dreariness  and  even 
disgust  which  the  Palaces  of  Chowringhee  arouse 
in  a breast  possessing  artistic  appreciation.  The 
most  consummate  architecture  is  incomplete 
without  the  constant  presence  of  its  maker  j 
only  a ruin  assimilates  with  solitude.  Buildings, 
even  the  most  beautiful,  must  be  inhabited 
before  they  can  present  a cheerful  countenance. 
Above  the  business-level  of  Central  London  there 
must  be  houses  in  whioh  families  who  desire  to 
live  in  the  heart  of  town  can  reside  with  comfort 
and  decency.  There  must  be  windows  that  will 
open;  balconies  upon  whioh  to  stand  ; horizontal 
divisions  that  will  not  burn ; staircases  lighted, 
guarded,  and  cleaned.  Did  any  arobiteot  ever 
place  the  elevation  of  a typical  London  house 
side  by  side  with  that  of  a typical  Paris  house  ? 
The  parlour-window  that  commands  a dust- 
bin  in  the  area ; the  sheet  of  stone,  sap. 
ported  upon  cast-iron  brackets,  and  called  a 
balcony;  the  “French”  oasemenc  that  the 
inmates  dare  not  open ; the  muslin  rag  protect- 
ing the  two  lowest  panes  of  the  second-floor 
window,  and  called  a bedroom  curtain;  the  un- 
fioisbed  female  head  and  shoulders  caught  in 
the  guillotine  of  a top  window, — they  are  things 
of  beauty  compared  with  that  other  front, 
frowning  upon  a back  garden  in  which  the  dying 
litac-bush,  that  never  dies,  shelters  a plantation 
of  mustard  and  cress.  But  to  partly  understand 
the  effect  produced  on  a traveller  by  the  aspect 
of  Central  London,  the  Londoner  shonld  visit  it 
on  that  day  when  every  place  of  intellectnal 
recreation  is  closed ; white  a score  of  church- 
bells  are  tolling  a hundred  housekeepers  to 
prayer;  while  creatures  who,  under  equal  laws 
and  just  taxation,  might  have  been  decent  men 
and  women,  crouch  in  filthy  passages  and  courts 
— affording  a spectacle  such  as  cannot  be  seen  in 
any,  even  the  meanest,  part  of  Paris.  Yet  it 
was  not  always  so.  Little  more  than  a hundred 
years  ago,  Paris  was  celebrated  for  the  black  and 
pestilential  mud  that  covered  it.  The  houses  in 
the  narrow  streets  were  black  and  dilapidated  ; 
the  social  condition  of  the  poorer  inhabitants 
was  not  much  better  than  that  of  the  people 
whom  Juvenal  handed  down  to  perpetual  execra- 
tion. The  improvement  of  the  Capital,  as  it  is 
now,  commenced  only  when  the  last  vestiges 
of  feudality  succumbed  to  the  national  decree, 
when  the  traditional  priFileges  of  a minority 
oeased.  Even  well-to-do  families  had  hitherto 
been  forced  to  extemporise  homes  in  worn-out 
and  discarded  houses,  until  an  age  of  great 
benefactors,  whose  splendour  only  a few  enjoyed, 
gave  place  to  one  of  benefits  in  which  all  could 
fairly  participate. 

I have  sought  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  muoh 
that  is  said  to  the  contrary,  arobiteots  cannot 
alone  make  arohitectnre ; our  profession  is 
virtually  powerless  to  render  the  centre  of 


London  habitable  as  Paris  is  inhabited.  Even 
if  the  Legislature  compelled  leaseholders  to  build 
substantially  for  the  benefit  of  their  ground-land- 
lords, all  reform  in  the  heart  of  London  must  be 
abortire  whioh  presnpposes  every  new  house  to 
be  the  residence  of  a single  family.  There  is 
only  one  method  of  planning  houses  for  the  occu- 
pation of  two  different  classes  of  holders ; and 
the  restrictions  often  imposed  by  powerful  land- 
owners  or  their  agents,  the  varying  and  conflict, 
ing  lengths  of  leasehold  tenure,  the  rooted 
prejudice  even  of  classes  likely  to  gain  by  re- 
form,— and,  worse,  the  oircnmloontion  of  English 
— oppose  a formidable  barrier  to  the  intro- 
duction of  that  method.  For  my  part,  I sincerely 
believe  that  the  Koman  custom,  improved  by 
Palladio,  and  developed  by  generations  of  French- 
men,  is  a system  by  whioh  bnildings  can  be  made 
to  hold  under  a scientific  distribntion  of  plan — 
healthily  and  comfortably, — twice  as  many 
people  as  now  inhabit  the  irregularly  crowded 
houses  of  our  bye-streets  and  slums.  I venture  to 
think  that  by  the  utilisation  of  actual  slums, 
with  careful  financial  management  and  legislative 
aid,  honses  snoh  as  I have  described  could 
be  advantageously  built,  not  alone  for  the 
middle.olasses,  but  for  the  working-classes ; 
and  that  they  would  return  eight  if  not 
ten  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  ontlsy  for 
cost  of  land,  oonstruotion,  and  maintenance. 
They  wonld  possess  the  additional  advantage 
whioh  all  Englishmen  appreciate,  of  being,  not 
barracks,  taverns,  or  co-operative  hotels,  but, — 
pnrely  and  simply, — homes.  A word  in  con- 

clusion. I have  said  nothing  that  has  not  been 
urged  now  for  many  years.*  The  applioability 
of  the  Continental  system  to  Central  London 
was  a favourite  subject  of  discussion  among 
earlier  members  of  our  body.  One  name,  whioh 
will  recal  to  a few  seniors  agreeable  memories  of 
the  past,  is  linked  with  former  attempts  to  gain 
the  publio  ear.  The  arguments,  used  twenty, 
two  years  ago,  by  the  lata  Mr.  Arthur  Ashpitel, 
are  still  unanswered.  The  few  crude  attempts 
that  have  been  made  since  his  time, — the 
domestic  residences  whioh  have  been  offered 
to  London  nnder  the  name  of  “ flats,” — are,  with 
singular  exceptions,  as  unlike  the  Parisidn  model 
as  an  English  mansarde  differs  from  its  original 
prototype.  Happily  we  possess  among  us  Mr. 
Ashpitel’s  partner  and  junior;  onr  chief  vice- 
president,  from  his  vast  experience  in  London 
building,  is  able  to  point  out  the  difficulties 
which  environ  and  impede  at  every  step  the 
introduotion  of  buildings  to  Central  London 
fitted  for  the  present  character  of  its  occnpa- 
tion.  The  time  for  action  is  ripe ; and  if  at 
this  moment,  while  thousands  of  pounds  are 
being  lost  to  the  metropolitan  ratepayers  on  the 
vacant  borders  of  our  new  streets ; while  thou, 
sands  of  mean  houses,  already  condemned, 
await  the  order  for  demolishment  and  recon- 
struction,— the  British  architects  will  discuss  the 
best  means  of  combining  business  premises  and 
domestic  residences  compatibly  with  modern 
requirements  and  a fair  remxineration,  those 
who,  like  myself,  hear  the  private  comments  of 
travelled  and  sympathetic  Frenchmen  about  the 
state  of  Central  London,  may  yet  be  spared, 
often  a blush,  and  many  an  impotent  regret. 

WiLLtAir  H.  WniTE.f 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Insti. 
tute,  held  on  Monday  evening  last  in  Conduit, 
street,  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  president,  in  the 
chair,  the  following  gentlemen  were  introduced 
to  the  President  on  their  first  attendance  since 
their  election  as  Fellows,  viz. : Mr.  R.  Phen^ 
Spiers,  Mr.  T.  H.  Watson,  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Hine. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  as 
Honorary  Associates,  viz.  : Mr.  P.  H.  Calderon, 
R.A.;  Mr.  Charles  Manby,  F.R.S.;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Barry;  Mr.  Charles  Neate,  C.E. ; Mr.  J.  Gas- 
coigne  Lynde,  C.E.;  and  Ur.  Alfred  Morrison. 

The  donations  to  the  library  included  the  pre- 
seutatiou,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  of  a few  copies 
of  a pamphlet  on  “ Illicit  Commissions,”  being  a 
reprint  of  an  article  which  lately  appeared  in 
the  Westminster  Review.  It  may  be  mentioned 

• An  alluMon  to  the  services  of  the  proCessioDal  press 
in  this  particular  qnestion  is  in  the  following  words;  — 
“ There  is  hardly  an  argument  employed  or  a description 
given  in  my  paper  that  may  not  be  found  somewhere  in 
the  architectural  jonmats;  and  perhaps  I may  bo  per- 
mitted to  record  my  indebtedness  to  the  earlier  volumes 
of  the  Builder." 

t Eead  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  as 
elsewhere  meuiioned. 


that  a special  committee  of  the  Institute  has 
this  subject  under  consideration. 

The  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  tendered  to 
the  several  donors. 

Mr.  Eastlake  announced  that  an  interesting 
series  of  sketches  had  been  received  from  Mr. 
Josiah  Conder,  a recent  Soane  medallist  of  the 
Insdtute,  and  now  professor  of  architecture  at 
the  Japanese  College  at  Tokao. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  of  Old  Brood-street,  was 
balloted  for  and  duly  elected  a Fellow. 

Mr.  W.  n.  White  then  read  a paper  “ On 
Middle-class  Houses  in  Paris  and  Central 
London,”  the  substance  of  which  we  have  given 
on  previous  page. 

The  President  said  that,  under  the  new  rule  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  ordinary  general  meetings 
of  the  Institute,  the  discussion  on  the  paper 
would  not  take  place  until  the  next  meeting. 
Nothing  could  better  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of 
that  rule  than  this  the  first  paper  coming  under  its 
operation,  opening  up  as  it  did  so  many  matters 
for  consideration,  — points  whioh  could  not  be 
usefully  disposed  of  in  disoussion  until  oppor. 
tunity  had  been  afforded  for  reading  and  study- 
iog  the  paper.  He  was  sure  that  the  members 
would  be  glad  of  the  fortnight  they  would  have 
to  consider  some  of  the  somewhat  novel  sug- 
gestions  whioh  Mr.  White  had  brought  forward. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  London 
architects,  in  considering  the  snbjeot,  to  bear  in 
mind  the  trammels  under  whioh  they  labonred, 
in  tbe  shape  of  the  Building  Aot,  for  instance, 
and  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of 
some  of  the  delights,  real  or  fancied,  of  Parisian 
housea.  The  way  in  whioh  such  changes  as  were 
proposed  by  Mr.  White  would  affect,  for  good  or 
evil,  national  family  life,  as  we  knew  it  and 
valued  it  in  England,  was  one  of  the  very  large 
number  of  important  questions  whioh  the  paper 
opened  up.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  paper 
would  be  discussed  in  such  a way  as  to  fully 
reward  its  author  for  bringing  the  subject 
forward. 

Tbe  thanks  of  the  meeting  having  been 
accorded  to  the  author  by  acolamation,  it  was 
aunounced  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  held 
on  Monday,  December  3,  when,  after  the  dis- 
cussion on  Mr.  White’s  paper,  Mr.  James  Neale, 
F.S.A.,  Associate,  will  read  a paper  entitled 
“Architectural  Notes  on  St.  Alban’s  Abbey.” 


THE  SOCIETY  OP  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

The  winter  exhibition  of  the  Sooiety,  just 
opened,  is  the  last  they  will  hold  in  their  present 
rooms  in  Suffolk-strect,  as  they  announce  their 
intention  of  re-opening  next  spring  in  the  gal- 
leries at  No.  9,  Conduit-street.  The  closing 
exhibition  in  the  old  rooms  seems  a good  augury 
for  tbe  future,  for  the  average  merit  of  the  colleo- 
tiiinoertainlygoesonimproving,and  wo  may  hope 
that  the  Sooiety  of  British  Artists  hag  got  on  an 
ascending  path,  and  will  continue  to  advance. 
The  best  items  in  the  exhibition  are  among  the 
landscapes ; but  there  are  figure-subjeots  very 
well  worth  attention.  Only  it  occurs  to  us  that 
while  the  style  of  the  figure-subjects  has 
emerged  from  that  of  commonplace,  whioh 
certainly  used  to  predominate  almost  exclu- 
sively, there  is  need  of  a caution  against 
drifting  into  an  opposite  defect  of  sensationalism. 
Tbe  works  of  Mr.  Caffieri,  for  example,  “ Croquet 
Party”  (86),  and  “A  Juggler  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth”  (229),  unquestionably  olever  as  they 
are,  display  that  sort  of  cleverness  whioh  the 
French  would  call  “ chic"  ; the  qualities  which 
characterise  them  are,  indeed,  suggested  by 
some  of  the  less  admirable  productions  of  con. 
temporary  French  art.  The  personages  in  the 
“ Croquet  Party  ” are  essentially  vulgar,  and  are 
painted  in  a vulgar  way;  and  though  this  is 
not  the  case  with  the  other  painting  named, 
whioh  contains  some  interesting  and  expressive 
figures,  the  style  of  ereention  is  that  which 
aims  at  sneoeas  rather  by  dash  and  effdOtiveness 
of  touch  than  by  study  and  finish.  Mr.  Ashton’s 
“ Summer  Holiday  ” (155),  a bright  and  original 
thing,  is  open  to  tbe  same  objection  of  seeking 
effect  by  splashes  of  light  laid  on  with  a careless 
extravagance,  as  on  the  back  of  the  girl  stooping 
in  the  foreground,  which  baa  its  effect,  no  donbt ; 
bat  it  is  an  effeot  not  difficult  to  repeat  when  tbe 
trick  of  it  is  once  oaught.  Then  there  is  a very 
olever  work,  in  many  respects,  “ Her  Royal 
Highness’s  Birthday”  (179),  by  Miss  B.  Meyer, 
representing  “Farmer  George”  and  his  Queen, 
and  the  little  Royal  Highness  whose  birthday  it 
is  walking  through  a throng  of  loyal  subjeots  of 
tbe  upper  class.  There  is  a great  deal  of  olever 
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nd  painfiillj  real  cbaraoter  in  this,  hat  it  is 
lainted  in  an  nnneoessarily  repelling  style, 
otally  devoid  of  ebadovr  or  softness,  and  is  a 
iaagreeable  work  to  look  at ; whereas  it  might 
lave  retained  all  its  real  merit  in  conjanotion 
rith  a more  agreeable  and  artist-like  style  and 
andling. 

Among  other  figare-piotares  is  a fine  head  by 
,lr.  A,  B.  Donaldson,  called  “ St.  Barbara,”  a 
liioture  very  rich  in  sentiment  and  oolonr;  there 
s a landscape  background  with  an  evening  sky, 
Lnd  the  saint  holds  a peacock’s  feather,  which 
tells  powerfully  in  the  colour-barmony  of  the 
vhole.  Mr.  Peele’s  portrait  of  a lady  (126)  has 
ibaraoter  and  power,  and  a fine  broad  style. 
Ir.  Gadsby’s  “Girl  in  a Mob  Cap”  (122),  is 
ilever  and  striking,  thongh  again  a little  splashy 
la  style;  Mr.  Gordon’s  figure  of  a girl  in  an 
irange-silk  dress,  "Writing”  (50),  has  feeliny 
ind  refinement,  and  Mr.  Morgan’s  “ Yes  ! ” (79) 

3 a pretty  and  finished  little  study  of  figures  in 
landscape.  Among  other  things  in  which  figures 
;orm  the  main  interest,  Mr.  Logsdale’s  " A 
(Velsh  Chimney  Corner”  (123)  is  a powerful 
lnd  effective  study,  in  which  the  apparent 
joughness  of  execution  is  not  thoughtlessness; 
lnd  "Mixing  the  Salad”  (148),  a scene  in  a 
ifrenoh  wine-sbop,  by  Mr.  G.  Sainabnry,  has 
iinmour  and  good  oolonr.  Mr.  T.  F.  Goodall’s 
l'  Spring-time”  (304),  where  some  children  are 
playing  in  a garden  amid  the  spotty  foliage  oi 
pting,  is  a good  study  both  of  dgures  nod  land- 
[cape,  or“gardenieape.”  “ My  Model’s  Opinion,” 
*y  Mibb  Conolly,  we  may  probably  take  to  be  a 
Portrait  of  the  artist  and  her  model,  an  old 
woman  who  comes  forward  to  examine  her 
portrait  on  the  canvas ; the  face  of  the  painter 
LB  nearly  turned  from  ns,  bat  the  head  is  in- 
greeting  in  pose  and  treatment.  Mr.  E.  C. 
(Jbampion’s  " Study”  (222),  is  a good  piece  of 
pntique  still-life,  an  Assyrian  bas-relief  forming 
he  background  to  an  assemblage  of  odde-and- 
bnds,  an  antique  jar,  and  flowers,  &o.  “The 
Btudent,”  by  Mrs.  F.  Martin  (320),  a girl  in 
inooming-dress,  reading,  is  a pleasing  work  in 
lentiment  and  execution. 

i!  Among  landscapes,  those  of  Mr.  Wyllie  are,  as 
ijieual,  among  the  best;  the  scene  on  the  beach 
'it  “ Wbitstable,  Kent”  (27),  and  “The  Month 
i)f  a River”  (288),  are  both  very  good  speci- 
mens of  bis  style  and  feeling;  and  perhaps 
better  than  either  is  a delicate  little  sketch 
balled  “Moonrise”  (112),  where  some  figures 
some  over  the  shoulder  of  a slope  covered  with 
;oug  grass,  and  the  moon  is  jnst  faintly  visible 
n a light  that  has  hardly  faded  into  twilight, 
llr.  Aumonier  sends  an  interesting  little  “ Study 
irom  Nature”  (63).  Among  larger  efforts  may 
je  mentioned  Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer’s  “Beddgelert” 
(127),  a work  which  will  bear  looking  into;  the 

I)er8peotive  of  the  hills  is  very  fine,  both  in 
•egurd  to  drawing  and  aerial  effect,  and  the 
joloar  shows  originality  of  perception  in  this 
['aspect.  Mr.  T.  F.  Goodall’s  “Forest  Pathway 
near  Lyndhurst”  (26),  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Collier’s 
Trebarwich,  North  Cornwall”  (36),  are  good 
lind  careful  studies  of  local  scenery,  the  latter 
noteworthy  for  the  fine  treatment  of  the  cliffs, 
though  the  sea  looks  a little  metallic.  Mr. 
Wainewright’s  “Showery  Weather”  (119), 
chough  rather  commonplaoe  and  mannered  in 
che  foreground,  shows  a very  fine  sky  and  dis- 
ipanoe.  Mr.  Donaldson’s  “Albanian  Coast  from 
Corfu”  (137)  will  hardly  do;  the  clouds  are 
L-eally  too  much  like  a buiit-np  solid  mass.  Mr. 
14..  F.  Grace  is  weak  and  wanting  in  local  colour 
"in  his  large  “Sussex  Pastoral”  (142),  bis 
smaller  work,  “ A Snssex  Pasture  ” (386),  is 
^uoh  more  successful,  and,  indeed,  quite  beyond 
the  larger  one  in  style  and  feeling.  Of  Mr.  J.  W. 
p.  Knight’s  landscapes  it  is  difficult  to  speak; 
chey  are  remarkably  clever  and  lull  of  feeling  ; 
poth  coast  scenes,  and  apparently  from  the 
same  locality;  in  “Runswick  Bay”  (162)  the 
landscape  ia  remarkably  fine  and  free  in  ireat- 
meut,  but  the  sea  is  peculiar,  and  becomes 
imanuered  in  the  very  attempt  to  escape  from 
mannerism;  and  in  the  “ Cliff-top  in  the  flying 
Shower”  (371),  though  this  again  is  a very 
original  thing,  the  sea  becomes  positively  uu. 
{like  sea  at  all ; it  would  be  diffi.  ult  to  say  what 
|!it  was  meant  for.  Such  painting  is  the  result 
of  carrying  to  an  extreme  a principle  of  handling 
(rood  in  itself,  where  the  effect  is  got  by  broad 
sweeps  of  the  brush  avoiding  detail;  but  this 
cannot  be  carried  too  far  without  resulting  in 
mere  smearing.  The  "Fern  Harvest”  of  Mr. 
brafton  (392),  and  Mr.  H.  Sampson’s  “ No  Man’s 
^Laud  ” (418),  are  good  landscapes,  the  former  a 
llittle  hard  and  metallic,  but  forcible  in  effect. 

I Mr.  Wyke  Baylisa  exhibits  a carefnlly.painted 


“ Interior  of  theChnroh  of  Notre  Dame,  Chalons  ” 
(6),  and  an  excellent  water-colour  drawing  of  the 
“ Interior  of  Straeburg  Cathedral  ” (706) . 

Among  the  large  number  of  water-colours  in 
the  north  and  north-west  rooms  are  many  good 
things;  we  may  particularise  “Companions” 
(499),  by  Miss  J.  Moore,  a drawing  of  a solitary 
enthusiast  playing  a violin  ; various  drawings  of 
Mr.  Clint’s,  all  in  a broad  poetic  style  ; and  Mr. 
Donaldson’s  “ Bridge-street-row,  Chester.”  The 
centre  pedestals  in  these  rooms  are  ooonpied  by 
some  clever  sculptural  sketches  by  Mr.  Mullins, 
among  which  a little  group  in  terra-ootta  called 
“ Sympathy  ” is  very  pretty. 


A HOME  FOR  REFORMATION. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  Eoglisb  people  are 
left  behind  in  an  attempt  to  remedy  what  is 
universally  felt  to  be  a crying  evil,  but,  strange 
to  say,  with  regard  to  habitual  drunkards  no 
attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  in  this  country 
to  reclaim  and  cure  them,  although  in  America 
the  properly. managed  institutions  for  this  pur- 
pose  have  met  with  considerable  success.  The 
vice  of  drunkenness  is  so  widely  spread,  un- 
happily, in  this  country  that  it  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  give  details.  The  statements  made 
by  every  gaol  chaplain,  and  by  every  police 
magistrate,  are  appalling.  It  is  commonly  said 
that  80  per  oent.  of  persons  committed  to  prison 
are  committed  directly  or  indirectly  through 
drunkenness,  and  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  at  a 
meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  on  the  29' h of 
October  last,  stated  that  from  his  experience  he 
should  consider  90  per  oent.  to  be  nearer  the 
mark  ; and  the  attention  of  the  piiblio  is  especially 
directed  to  the  fearful  iuorease  of  intemperance 
amongst  women,  of  whom,  daring  the  year  ending 
Michaelmas,  1876,  5,538  were  committed  for  I 
dronkenness  to  Westminster  prison  alone,  bein:/ 
an  increase  of  708  in  the  year,  and  an  increase 
of  3,074  in  the  last  six  years.  They  were  of  all 
ages,  ranging  from  sixteen  and  upwards;  many 
had  been  previously  committed, — some  forty, 
fifry,  and  even  one  hundred  times,  for  short 
sentenoes  of  three  to  fourteen  days  or  one  month. 
These  short  sentenoes  and  punishment  appear 
utterly  to  fail  in  effecting  any  reformation  what- 
ever, and  show  the  great  need  for  a sanatorium 
or  reformatory  especially  adapted  for  this  class, 
one  which  has  hitherto  been  most  difficult  to  deal 
with,  as  no  existing  institution  can  give  suoh 
cases  the  special  treatment  and  length  of  time 
absolutely  necessary  to  effect  any  permanent 
cure.  Many  of  these  women  have  entreated  to 
be  placed  in  some  asylum  where  they  might  be 
guarded  from  themselves,  feeling  hopeless  of  the 
future  without  some  kindly  help  ; and  there  were 
cases  which  required  to  be  treated  to  a certain 
extent  as  insane  or  suffering  from  disease.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  evil  being  done 
to  society  at  large,  or  the  misery  caused  to  the 
families  of  these  unfortnnafe  beings  by  their 
returning  to  their  homes.  Women  who  drink 
lose  the  power  to  onntrol  and  cure  themselves 
far  more  than  men,  and  greatly  need  external 
aid  to  reform  ; but,  as  things  now  exist,  hundreds 
j who  might  with  care  and  restraint  become  all 
that  is  good  are  simply  drifting  away,  falling 
lower  and  lower,  becanse  for  them  there  ia  no 
effectual  help,  and  England  has  hitherto  not 
oared  to  make  one  s'Dgie  effort  to  provide  any 
sound  means  to  reclaim  this  moat  miserable  of 
all  classes.  The  British  Medical  Association 
have  lately  declared,  with  the  authority  justly 
attending  such  a body,  that  habitual  drunken, 
ness  is,  in  many  cases,  a disease  which  can  be 
oared,  bat  only  by  a forced  abstention  from 
intoxicating  liquors. 

Well,  growing  out  of  these  facts,  a committee 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  Industrial  Home  ou  the  principle  that  soffioient 
time  should  be  given  to  enable  the  nerves  to 
recover  a healthy  tone,  as  there  would  then  be 
every  hope,  with  the  aid  of  religious  and  moral 
influence  and  constant  medioa!  treatment,  that 
many  of  these  unhappy  beings,  whose  lives  are 
now  a misery  to  themselves  and  others,  would 
be  restored  to  a higher  state  of  existence  and 
become  useful  members  of  society.  It  ia  intended 
to  make  the  institution  self-supporting,  and, 
besides  laundry-work,  to  introduce  every  variety 
of  lucrative  and  interesting  employment  and 
to  classify  the  inmates  as  far  as  possible  acoord- 
co  their  capabilities  and  talents,  as  the  great  aim 
will  be  to  develop  and  cultivate  to  the  utmost 
the  capacities  and  latent  good  which  may  be 
found  even  in  the  weakest  and  lowest.  Length 
of  stay  will  be  regulated  by  medical  advice  ; and 


it  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  eminent  doctors 
who  have  been  consulted  on  this  moat  important 
point,  that  the  term  of  residence  shonld  be  as 
protracted  as  possible,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
as  an  inducement  for  their  remaining  for  a 
lengthened  period  in  the  absence  of  compulsory 
legislation,  that  the  inmates  should  receive  a 
certain  amount  of  wages,  after  a stay  of  stated 
duration,  and  that  such  wages  be  acoumulated 
for  them  and  given  on  their  discharge  as  the 
committee  shonld  direct,  but  forfeited  by  those 
leaving  before  the  time  agreed  npon,  or  without 
the  sanction  of  the  anthoritiea.  The  committee 
appeal  to  the  pnblio  for  funds  to  oommeooe  this 
work,  from  which  good  results  are  believed  to  be 
obtainable ; it  is  found  after  careful  investiga- 
tion that  4,0001.  would  start  the  work  efficiently, 
of  which  6001.  have  already  been  subscribed. 
Messrs.  Ransom  & Co,,  and  the  London  Joint- 
Stock  Bank  will  receive  subscriptions  ; and  Mr. 
Edmund  E.  Antrobas,  treasurer,  14,  Kensington 
Palace  Gardens,  would  give  any  further  partU 
0 liars  desired.  We  wish  the  effort  success. 


ANCIENT  GREEK  ART. 

Ma.  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  on  Saturday  evening 
last,  at  the  College  for  Meo  and  Women,  Queen’a- 
square,  Bloomsbury,  delivered  his  third  lecture 
ou  “ Greek  Art.”  The  two  previous  lectures 
have  already  been  reported  in  the  Builder, 

Mr.  Newton  said  that  that  evening  they  were 
not  going  to  take  an  upward  course,  bat  pursue 
the  stream  of  Hetlenio  civilisation  downwards, 
tracing  it  step  by  step  all  the  way,  watching  it 
widen  and  deepen  as  they  advanced  in  their 
history  of  Greek  art,  and  tracing  it  finally  till  it 
lost  itself  in  that  great  gulf, — the  Roman  Empire. 
The  period  he  had  now  to  deal  with  was  jnst 
about  a oentury,  between  the  years  540  and 
460  B.C.,  or,  if  they  took  it  in  the  langnage  of 
ancient  ohronology,  between  the  sixtieth  and  the 
eightieth  Olympiad.  In  that  period  in  their 
downward  course,  at  every  turu  they  would  come 
upon  most  valuable  laudmaiks  with  which  they 
had  long  been  familiar.  He  meant  to  say  that 
the  evidence  on  which  Greek  arohceology  was 
based  improved  and  amplified  itself  as  they  went 
downwards  in  the  history,  and  with  every  snc- 
ceeding  half-century  they  got  better  and  snrer 
evidence.  For  instance,  in  his  la-t  lecture  he 
was  obliged  to  exclude  absolutely  all  evidence  to 
be  derived  from  Greek  writing,  coine,  or  indeed 
sculpture  in  tbe  highest  sense  of  the  term,  being 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  pottery,  gold 
ornaments,  or  descriptions  of  works  of  art  re- 
ferred to  by  Homer,  for  dates.  But  in  tbe 
period  between  540  and  460  B.C.,  they  had  a 
long  sequence  of  coins  with  which  they  could  fix 
the  dates.  They  certainly  had  knowledge  of  the 
changes  that  Greek  writing  underwent  in  that 
century,  for  they  had  works  of  arc  inscribed  with 
Greek  characters  which  were  of  inestimable 
advantage,  and  they  could  approximately  fix  the 
exact  age  of  these  works  of  art.  Instead  of 
having  only  one  literary  authority,  viz.,  that 
mysterious  ohronologer  of  old  times,  Homer,  of 
whom  no  living  man  could  say,  with  anything 
like  certainty,  when  he  lived,  where  he 
j was  born,  or  who  he  was,  they  had  both 
I poetry  and  prose  literature  to  refer  to.  The 
century  he  (Mr.  Newton)  was  dealing  with 
was  that  within  which  Herodotus  wrote  his 
history,  in  which  Simonides  composed  his  work 
relating  to  those  who  fell  at  Tbermopylte,  in 
which  Pindar  celebrated  those  glorious  victories 
in  song,  in  which  Phrynichus  told  tbe  sad  tale  of 
the  taking  of  Miletus  to  an  Athenian  audience, 
and  in  which  ./Sscbylus  still  further  redeemed 
the  Greek  tragedy. 

Art  repre«ented  the  religions  feelings  of  the 
Greek,  and  to  know  it  they  must  study  not  only 
the  art  of  the  period,  bat  also  tbe  literature.  If 
they  wanted  to  be  oognisaot  of  the  religious 
faith  of  the  people  with  which  he  was  dealing 
they  must  refer  to  the  pages  of  Herodotus  and 
to  the  odes  of  Pindar,  where  they  would  find 
the  very  bent  commentary  on  the  art  of  the 
period,  and  if  they  would  parsue  the  comedy  of 
the  Attic  tragedians  it  would  take  them  to  the 
art  of  the  next  period, — the  age  of  Phidias.  It 
was  well  that  they  should  bear  in  mind  the  very 
stirring  events  this  century  contained,  viz  , the 
fall  of  the  Persian  Empire,  tbe  Ionian  revolt, 
the  defeat  at  Marathon,  and  of  the  invasion  by 
Xerxes.  These  were  great  and  stirring  events, 
and  so  far  as  they  could  venture  to  interpret  art 
they  found  that  in  that  century  great  and  stirring 
political  events  took  place  which  were  oaloolabed 
to  excite  the  passions  of  mankind  towards  noble 
objects.  As  Syracuse  developed,  the  wealth  of 
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the  people  increased  ; they  bnilt  great  temples, 
and  Tottve  oSerings  were  freqaently  made,  conee- 
qaeotly  art  floarisbed  by  true  encouragement 
for  religions  pnrpoees.  Then,  again,  there  was 
the  great  institution  whioh  gathered  together 
into  one  common  focus  this  Hellenism,  which 
was  not  limited  to  any  particular  district,  and 
greatly  intensified  by  victories.  This  Pan- 
Hellenic  sentiment,  the  name  by  which  it  was 
known,  fonnd  its  only  ntterance  at  Olympia, 
whioh  was  the  great  gathering  every  fonr 
years,  at  whioh  all  of  noble  Hellenic  blood 
met.  Pansanias  told  them  that  the  statues, 
whioh  were  dedicated  to  Olympia,  were 
made  of  a very  precious  material,  in  bronze, 
whioh  was  made  hollow  in  casting.  By 
this  important  casting  in  bronze  the  great 
mechanical  difficnlty  of  the  earlier  artists  was 
overcome  as  regarded  the  legs  and  feet  of  the 
statnes.  Then  they  came  to  a common  infiuence 
generated  in  Greek  art  oat  of  the  religions  senti- 
ment  and  the  institutions  of  the  people  them- 
selves, an  infiaence  whioh  led  them  to  study 
what  might  be  called  the  dramatic  part  of  art, — 
a story  with  a violent  action  told  by  a group  of 
figures,  and  this  new  infiaence  was,  to  a certain 
extent,  running  counter  to  the  old  sacred  idea  of 
representing  gods  in  human  form  as  idols.  There 
was  no  donbt  that  the  first  Greek  idols  must 
have  been  very  barbarous  in  representation. 
When  men  had  learned  to  put  figures  iu  violent 
action  in  bronze,  they  began  to  consider  whether 
it  was  not  possible  to  do  something  in  marble, 
and  by  dint  of  trying  they  succeeded  in  fiudiug 
out  certain  postures  in  which  legs  in  marble 
carried  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  marble 
trunk.  There  were  two  main  sculptural  decora- 
tions of  a Doric  temple, — sculpture  in  the  pedi- 
ments and  in  metopes  above  the  capital.  They 
were  not  what  was  called  sculpture  in  the  round, 
but  in  relief.  In  an  lonio  temple,  instead  of  the 
metopes  there  was  the  frieze,  and  it  was  in  the 
period  with  whioh  he  was  now  dealing  that  these 
pedimental  sculptnres,  metopes,  and  friezes 
were  developed  to  the  point  in  whioh  Phidias 
found  them.  In  two  of  the  specimens  before 
them,  they  noticed  that  they  had  arrived  at  the 
perception  of  movement.  From  the  temple  of 
Salamis,  in  Sicily,  there  were  represented  before 
them  two  metopes,  one  of  which  was  very  rude 
and  clumsy,  and  depicted  Hercules  having  in 
custody  two  robbers,  and  the  other  subject  was 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  the  flowing  lines  of  the  drapery 
being  well  represented.  With  regard  to  the 
Harpy  Tomb  from  Xanthos,  which  was  in 
the  British  ilaaeum,  it  was  so  placed  there 
that  no  person  could  properly  see  its  four 
sides  for  any  practioal  purpose,  because 
of  the  smalluess  of  the  room  in  whioh  it  was 
situated.  When  it  was  brought  to  this  country, 
aline-of-battle  ship  was  sent  to  fetch  it,  and  all 
Europe  felt  an  interest  in  it.  At  length  the 
authorities  of  the  Museum  had  succeeded  in 
getting  a new  room  for  it,  and  when  placed  there 
he  (Mr.  Newton)  hoped  to  be  able  to  show  it  in 
a proper  manner.  One  side  represented  two 
goddesses  seated,  but  he  was  afraid  the  subject 
was  not  known,  though  no  donbt  it  was  funereal. 
The  point  he  wanted  to  draw  their  attention  to, 
however,  was  the  character  of  the  art,  and  he 
hoped  in  the  course  of  next  year  to  show  them 
the  difference  of  sculpture  in  these  seated  figures 
and  in  those  figures  brought  from  Branohidm, 
when  they  would  be  able  to  recognise  the  ad- 
vance in  art.  One  of  the  problems  of  ancient 
Greek  artists  was  to  put  a battle  scene  in  a 
triangular  space,  the  exact  forms  aud  limits 
being  prescribed  for  him  after  the  architect  had 
done  his  work,  the  sculptor  having  to  accommo- 
date his  conception  of  a battle  to  the  particular 
space.  This  working  ont  aocording  to  restric. 
tions,  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  things  an 
artist  could  have  to  guide  him,  and  it  was 
the  absence  of  that  law  that  had  destroyed 
modern  soulptare.  The  centre  figure  of  the 
Harpy  Tomb  was  the  Deity,  who  was  supposed 
inevitable  in  a battle  to  help  one  army  or  the 
other.  On  both  sides  were  represented  two  sets 
of  warriors,  and  the  whole  was  a great  develop, 
ment  of  sculpture  in  the  period  with  which  they 
were  dealing.  As  regarded  the  decoration  of 
temples,  he  was  sorry  that  the  excavations  at 
Olympia  had  not  produced  one  single  votive 
offering  asyet,but  it  was  quite  possible  that  one 
would  be  found.  With  reference  to  the  coins  of 
Syracuse,  chariot  groups  were  represented  oom- 
memorative  of  Olympian  victories.  He  oonld 
not  leave  this  period  without  saying  that  they 
had  the  names  of  artists  who  unquestionably 
flourished,  and  who  were  mentioned  by  contem. 
porary  authors,  their  names  being  inscribed  on 
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their  works.  One  of  those  represented  was  the 
warrior  of  Marathon,  the  artist  being  Aristion, 
who,  they  were  told,  flourished  at  that  time. 
Another  artist,  Kanaobos,  was  said  to  have 
made  the  statue  of  Apollo,  whioh  was 
dedicated  to  the  Temple  at  Branobidse,  being 
I carried  off  thence  and  subsequently  taken  back 
by  the  Macedonians.  Kalanis  was  said  to  have 
made  for  the  city  of  Tanagra  the  statue  of 
Mercury,  and  he  was  associated  with  the  third 
artist,  Kalion,  by  two  great  Roman  writers,  as 
exhibiting  certain  transitions  of  archaic  style. 
Ooatas  was  one  of  the  persons  who  made  the 
votive  works  in  bronze  at  Olympia,  and  was  also 
called  upon  to  reproduce  a very  curious  type  of 
a goddess.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Newton  said  that 
be  had  endeavoured  in  his  illustrations,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  cite  examples  in  the  British  Museum 
in  order  that  the  students  might  study  them. 
He  wished  he  could  refer  them  to  some  place 
where  they  could  see  casts  of  those  that  were 
not  to  be  found  there.  In  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Munich,  or  even  Bonn,  they  could  at  once  turn 
from  the  leotnre-room  to  a collection  of  oasts,  to 
whioh  every  arobmologist  and  professor  was  in  the 
habit  of  referring  his  aodience.  In  all  these  cities, 
great  and  small,  there  was  a collection  of  casts 
from  the  antique  such  as  would  enable  a person 
who  professed  to  teach  to  point  out  samples 
instead  of  having  copies  made,  they  being  pro- 
vided for  him  by  the  pablic.  For  the  last  thirty 
years  France  and  Germany  had  thought  that 
museums  of  casts  were  worthy  objects  of 
national  expenditure,  and  accordingly  they  had 
provided  these  museums;  and  universities,  with 
very  small  endowments,  which  could  only  be 
compared  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  a mile  to 
an  inch,  bad  provided,  and  continued  to  provide, 
these  museams  of  casts.  The  only  wonder  was 
that  the  British  nation  had  not  a museum  of  this 
kiud  for  educational  purposes,  and  if  they  wished 
to  profit  by  the  British  Museum  they  must 
insist  upon  it. 


THE  GLOUCESTER 
CO-OPERATIVE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETY’S  NEW  STORES. 

These  new  stores,  in  Barton-street,  Gloucester, 
the  second  built  by  the  society,  comprise,  on  the 
gronnd-fluor,  three  shops  No.  1 (facing  Clarence- 
street),  for  hardware;  No.  2 (facing  Clarence- 
street),  for  boots  and  shoes;  and  No.  3 (facing 
Barton-street  and  Brnnswick-road),  for  drapery, 
hosiery,  &c. : hall  and  staircase  at  the  back  of 
the  shop  No.  2,  with  door  to  each  shop  therefrom, 
and  baok-yard,  accessible  from  Brunswick-road 
by  a covered  passage,  6 ft.  wide.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  passage  there  will  be  a trap,  with 
pulley  over,  for  the  delivery  of  goods  to  the 
cellars,  whioh  extend  under  the  whole  of  the 
building. 

The  first-floor  provides  a show-room  for 
drapery  goods  (over  shop  No.  3),  with  office 
attached  thereto;  show-room  for  hardware  (over 
shops  Nos.  1 and  2),  with  assistants’  room  and 
staircase  at  the  back.  Provision  is  made  for 
hoisting  goods  to  this  floor. 

The  second,  or  top,  floor  forms  one  large  room, 
62  ft.  by  30  ft.,  by  21  ft.  high,  available  for 
meetings  of  the  society,  lectures,  reading-room, 
&c.  It  is  lighted  by  five  large  three-light  Gothic 
windows,  will  be  warmed  by  two  open  fireplaces, 
lighted  at  night  by  gas-brackets  and  star-light 
pendants,  and  ventilated  by  Hill  & Hey’s  patent 
syphon  ventilators. 

The  building  is  Gothic  in  style.  The  Barton- 
street  elevation  consists  of  three  bays,  divided 
by  buttresses,  and  finished  with  gables,  the 
whole  divided  horizontally  by  double  moulded 
strings,  with  inlaid  geometric  ornament  of  grey 
Pennant  stone.  The  angle  between  Barton- 
street  and  Brunswiok-road  has  at  its  base  the 
entrance  to  the  drapery  department,  consisting 
of  mahogany  double  doors,  the  upper  panels 
glazed  with  plate  glass,  flanked  by  grey  Pennant 
colnmns,  and  sarmounted  by  a riohly-monlded 
arch,  with  tympannm  carved  with  devices  sug- 
geetive  of  the  principles  of  the  society.  Over 
the  doorway,  on  the  first-floor,  is  a window. 
Above  this  (on  the  seoond-floor  level)  is  a panel, 
having  on  it  the  name  of  the  society,  in  large 
letters,  and  above  this,  forming  a conspicuous 
object,  visible  from  Clarence-street,  Eaatgate- 
street,  and  Westgate-street,  as  far  down  as  the 
County  Bank,  is  a high-pitched  gable,  having  in 
the  centre  of  it  an  illuminated  clock,  with  dial 
6 ft.  diameter.  The  shields  at  the  base  of  the 
gable  are  carved  with  devices  emblematical  of 
the  different  trades  engaged  in  by  the  society. 
The  Brunswiok-road  elevation  is  similar  in  treat- 


ment to  the  Barton.street  elevation,  with  the 
exception  that  in  this  front  there  is  only  one 
bay.  t 

The  building  is  constructed  of  Painswick 
stone,  with  Box  stone  dressings,  and  Hampton.' 
oommon  plinths,  oopings,  &o.,  and  roofed  with 
red  Broseley  tiles.  The  shop-windows  have 
mahogany  frames,  glazed  with  British  plate 
glass. 

The  building  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Albert 
Estoourt,  of  Glouoester,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Medland  & Son,  architects,  of  Glouoester. 

At  the  opening,  which  took  place  recently,  a 
history  of  the  Gloucester  Co-operative  Society 
was  read  by  Mr.  G.  Sargent.  We  learn  from 
this  that  the  most  important  year  in  the  history 
of  the  society  was  1875,  The  rules  were  revised 
this  year,  and  into  the  amended  rules  many 
benefioal  improvemeuts  were  introduced.  The 
new  rules  give  the  committee  power  to  deal  in 
land,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  in 
the  rules  of  the  building  department,  to  erect 
houses  for  the  members  when  the  necessity  for 
employing  surplus  capital  shall  again  arise.  This 
year  the  sales  were  50,9231. ; profits,  4,4621. ; 
the  nnmber  of  members,  1,886 ; and  the  average 
dividend,  Is.  lO^d.  In  1876  some  most  impor- 
tant steps  were  taken  in  furthering  the  society’s 
progress.  The  Corse  Society  was  transferred  to 
the  Glouoester  Society  ; another  branch  store 
was  opened  at  Sudbrook,  whioh  has  proved  a 
great  success;  and  the  plans  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  stores  were  approved,  and  tenders 
advertised  for.  At  the  close  of  this  year  we 
find  the  receipts  to  have  reached  51,9911.  The 
profits  were  4,1141.,  giving  an  average  dividend 
of  Is.  7d.  in  the  pound.  Of  the  year  1877  a por- 
tioQ  has  elapsed,  and  nothing  of  importance  has 
taken  place  to  call  forth  any  special  remark,  with 
the  exception  of  the  completion  of  the  "Co- 
operative Palace,"  as  one  of  the  papers  of  a 
neighbouring  town  chose  to  style  it.  The  cash 
receipts  from  the  end  of  the  year  1876  to  June 
25tb,  1877,  were  26,7981., — an  increase  of  7981, 
over  the  same  proportion  of  time  the  previous 
year ; members’  share  capital  now  stands  in  the 
society’s  ledger  at  18,8541.  The  profits  realised 
sra  1,9343.,  whioh  give  an  average  dividend  of 
Is.  7d.  in  the  pound.  The  number  of  members 
stands  at  2,019.  The  total  cash  taken  during  the 
society’s  existence  has  been  441,6243.,  and  the 
profits  made  in  the  same  time  32,1293.  The 
whole  of  the  buildings  are  depreciated  at  the 
rate  of  2 per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  fixed  and 
working  stock  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per 
annnm.  There  is  a reserve  fund  oM,0373.,  and 
the  whole  of  the  buildings  and  stock  are  covered 
by  insnrance  in  various  offices  to  the  amount  of 
11,1003. 


ELSDON  CHDRCH  REST0RA.TI0N, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Sir, — As  an  old  resident  in  the  parish  of 
Eledoo,  I read  with  much  pleasure  your  interest- 
ing  sketch  of  the  venerable  old  ohuroh.  You 
will,  therefore,  excuse  me,  if  I point  out  what  j 
seem  to  me  one  or  two  slight  errors  into  which  |: 
your  otherwise  accurate  correspondent  has  | 
fallen.  I| 

Your  description  of  the  parish  as  "a  tract  of  1 
hills  still  covered  with  heather  and  goree  ’’  is  ■ 
altogether  too  sweeping.  The  village  of  Otter, 
burn  (not  Otterbourne)  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  parish,  and  is  a perfect  picture  of  rnral  I 
beauty ; as  says  the  old  ballad, — 

“ Otterburn’a  a bonny  burn, 

’Ti3  pleasant  there  to  be," 

and  the  valley  of  Redesdale  is  rich  with  fertile  : 
pastures  and  good  trout  streams. 

Again,  the  battle-field  of  Octerburn  is  only 
about  five  miles  distant  from  the  parish  charcb,  , 
and  the  skeletons  just  exhumed,  all  of  which  i 
were  of  a very  large  size,  are  almost  certain  to  i 
be  those  of  the  brave  clansmen  who  fell  in  that 
sanguinary  struggle. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  of  restoring  ; 
the  ancient  fabric,  so  successfully  begun,  will  be  i 
carried  forward  with  the  same  energy,  nor  • 
should  the  hand  of  the  restorer  be  stayed  until  I 
all  the  abominable  modern  rnbbieb,  on  the  < 
exterior  of  the  building,  be  removed  and  replaced  I 
by  work  more  in  accordance  with  the  original  I 
beauty  of  the  church.  John  S.  Brodie.  j 


MASTERS’  LIABILITY. 

A SEOBT  time  ago  our  carman  waa  ahifcing  aome  goods 
from  a warehouse,  aud  accidentally  came  in  contact  with 
a pab8er-by,  puatiiDg  what  he  carried  through  a pane  of 
elaae.  Are  we  reaponsible  for  the  full  value  of  the  glass  ? 

8.  W.  F. 
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CHURCH  OF  ST.  ALOYSIUS,  OXFORD. 

Of  this  oharoh,  built  for  the  Jesait  Fathers 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Joseph  A.  Haasom 
& Son,  we  give  an  interior  view  in  oar  present 
namber.Theezberiorwepnblishedsome  timeagn.* 
It  is  still,  in  a measare,  not  complete,  and  awaits 
the  addition  of  side  obapels  and  the  like  to 
' render  it  so  ; but  such  additions  will  not  effect 
the  correctness  of  the  view  now  given.  One 
I part  only  of  importance  may  be  said  to  do  so, 
tand  this  cannot  be  embodied  in  the  present 
drawing,  and  that  is,  the  permanent  altar, 
tabernacle,  and  reredos, — the  complement,  so  to 
I speak,  of  the  sanctuary, — which,  thoagh  already 
in  coarse  of  execution  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & 

I Brindley  and  Messrs.  Hardman,  will  not  be  com. 
pleted  for  several  weeks,  and  will  be  an  elaborate 
land  costly  work.  However,  to  describe  the 
interior  of  the  edifice  as  we  see  it  is  to  say  that 
I its  chief  charaoteristio  is,  as  it  were,  a simple 
I nave,  of  somewhat  bold  proportions,  120  ft.  long, 

I 30  ft.  wide,  and  55  ft.  high  to  apex  of  the  ceiling; 
the  sanotoary  end  is  semioironlar. 

Although  there  are  no  aisles,  ns  popularly 
I understood,  something  of  the  same  effect  is 
j gained  by  the  disposition  of  piers  and  arches  on 
t each  side,  the  piers  being  based  on  a square  of 
1 3 ft.,  broken  above  the  pedestal  into  nook  and 
: shafts  as  in  transition  examples  of  Norman  to 
(Early  English,  and  a face-shaft  tanning  up  to 
I the  springing  of  the  roof ; the  piers  are  10  ft. 
^high,  and  the  arches  springing  from  them  rise  to 
I the  height  of  17  ft.  6 in.  from  the  floor,  in  a 
I broad  flat  soffit  of  2 ft.  6 in.,  and  archivolts  on 
tthe  face  1 ft.  3 in.  wide. 

The  fenestration  is  simple,  two  lights  over  each  , 
(archway  of  trefoil-headed  lancets  15  ft.  long  and 
12  ft.  din.  wide,  in  all  seventeen  bays  on  the  sides 
land  circular  ends;  the  chief  window,  at  the 
lentrance  end  (a  rose-window),  came  into  the 
exterior  view. 

The  ceiling  is  formed  of  the  roof  framing,  that 
is  of  oiroalar  main  ribs  moulded  and  shown  one 
lover  each  pier  springing  from  the  before-named 
jface-ahafc,  with  intermediate  smaller  ribs  folio  wing 
I the  same  curve  transversely,  and  longitudinal  ones 
I dividing  each  bay  into  sixteen  panels,  and  forming 
! what  is  known  as  the  pointed  wagon. headed  roof. 
It  may  be  observed  that  already  there  are  two 
I obapels  bnilt,  one  on  each  aide  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  capacious  sacristies,  and  two  side-ohapels 
I abutting  on  and  opening  into  the  nave  on  the 
(right-hand  side  in  our  view,  but  they  do  not 
I oome  into  prominence,  as  a small  alley  running 
( behind  the  pillars  separates  them  from  the  nave. 

1 There  is  an  organ.galiery  at  the  entrance  end  of 
I the  church.  Sitting  accommodation  in  the  nave 
! may  be  for  about  400  persons,  bub  there  is  ample 
(Space  to  contain  more  than  double  the  number 
in  the  alleys,  arms  of  the  cross,  gallery,  side 
j chapels,  (fco.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  Charles 
! Claridge,  of  Banbury;  the  olerk  of  works,  Mr. 

I James  Firth.  The  gas  standards  and  branches 
I were  from  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co. ; the  warming 
; apparatus  by  Messrs.  Haden  & Son.  The  total 
I outlay  on  the  building  as  above  has  been  over 
' lOjOOOZ.  We  will  give  plan  on  another  occasion. 


LIVERPOOL : ITS  BODY  AND  MIND.f 
I coiiE  now  to  Liverpool's  intellectnal  and 

■ moral  institutions,  in  which  she  is  not  very  ill- 
farnished  or  glaringly  deficient. 

She  has  colleges  and  schools  and  learned 

■ societies,  natural  history  museums  and  archmo- 
] logical  museams,  and  masio  halls,  as  well  as  that 
I remarkable  invention  of  the  nineteenth  oentury 
I the  free  library,  the  charaoteristio  advantage  of 
1 which  is  that  it  mnltiplies  in  a geometrical  ratio 
I the  result  of  the  invention  of  printing,  by  bring. 

ing  as  many  readers  to  each  copy  of  a work  as 
I the  said  invention  could  produce  copies  of  it  • 
an  institution  which,  when  as  in  the  Liverpool 
I one,  it  is  not  merely  a working-men’s  library,  but 
; provides  the  highest  order  of  works,  most,  by 
I increasing  the  facilities  of  private  stady,  raise 
I the  standard  of  education  among  the  ctasses 
I which  are  unable  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  a 
1 university.  Liverpool  is  also  well  supplied  with 
' moral  and  religious  institabions.  Its  churobes 
are  numerous,  while  her  charitable  institutions 
are  Boffioiently  so  to  show  that  there  is  some 
solidity  in  her  religion.  Bot  it  is  equally  true 
that  till  this  present  year  the  two  chief  arts  of 
I form, — the  divine  sisters  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture,— had  no  abiding  home  provided  for  them 


* See  Tol.  xxxiv.,  p.  S81. 

t By  Mr.  Samuel  Hugeins. — Read  ^at  Liverpool  Archi- 
tectural Society,  November  1-lch.  See  p.  1,123,  ante. 


in  this  wealthy  commnnity.  Daring  the  last 
few  years  they  have  been  only  temporary 
lodgers,  tbongh  under  the  patronage  of  the 
corporation,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  in  rooms 
that  could  be  ill  spared  for  their  aooommodation. 
The  late  movement,  therefore,  creative  of  an 
art  gallery,  which  no  doubt  has  a filial  relation 
to  tbe  act  which  bas  embalmed  the  name  of 
William  Brown, — in  other  words,  is  an  offspring 
of  his  bright  example, — bas  not  rendered  Liver- 
pool  conspicuous  among  the  cities  of  the  empire 
for  tbe  extent  of  her  fine-art  endowments,  nor 
crowned  her  with  an  unusual  ornament;  but  has 
resoaed  her  from  an  anomalous  position.  It 
bas  restored  a balance  to  her  inbelleotnal  and 
educational  development,  which  was  in  an 
eccentric  and  nnsymmetrical  oonditlon.  It  has 
caused  the  wonder  for  ever  to  cease  of  all 
refieobing  men,  that  England’s  oommercia! 
metropolis  should  be  behind  all  other  places  of 
its  size  and  importance  in  tbe  civilised  world  in 
provision  for  that  which  is  essential  to  the 
equilibrium  of  the  mind  and  perfection  of  the 
human  oharacter.  This  art  is,  more  especially 
among  towD-imprisoued  men,  from  whom  God’s 
daughter,  Nature,  as  Young  calls  her,  her 
prototype,  is  shut  out.  Tbe  appetite  for  beauty 
is  a nataral  and  healthy  one,  and  the  germ  of  it 
lies  in  tbe  lowest  of  our  race.  Beauty  is  a 
higher  necessity  of  humanity,  bub  it  is  as  real 
a necessity  as  that  of  bread,  by  which  man 
does  not  live  alone.  Take  off  bis  shoulders  tbe 
weight  of  material  necessity, — that  of  providing 
himself  with  meat  and  drink,  olotbiog  and 
shelter, — and  his  higher  bent,  his  tendency  to 
ascend,  resumes  its  sway.  His  natural  taste, 
hitherto  dormant,  asserts  its  legitimate  rights, 
and  be  immediately  seeks  food  for  his  mind  and 
affections, — the  ambrosia  that  does  not  perish 
with  the  perishable  body, — and  wraps  himself 
in  the  golden  visions  of  poetry  and  painting, 
sculpture  and  music,  and  enshrines  himself  and 
them  in  the  splendours  of  architecture.  The 
mind  of  man  is  two-fold,  oomprising  intellect 
and  emotion,  and  it  is  bis  nature  to  go  up  with 
respect  to  both,  and  not  only  elevate  and  ennoble 
tbe  intelleob,  but  purify  tbe  affections  and , 
passions.  And  high  as  man  has  already  ascended 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  has 
yet  reached  bis  highest  possible  poiut  of  culture 
and  sublimity.  We  know  not  if  all  bis  sympa- 
thies have  been  called  forth,  or  whether  there 
be  nob  passions  in  tbe  soul  that  have  remained 
dormant  for  want  of  the  corresponding  objects  to 
exoite  them. 

The  establishment  of  the  Walker  Art  Gallery 
and  an  annual  exhibition  is  a great  point  gained, 
and  Liverpool’s  cerebral  development  is  now  very 
different  to  what  it  was  seven  years  ago.  But  it 
is  by  no  means  yet  in  the  condition  it  ought  to  be 
in  for  so  large  and  important  a place,  which  if 
we  include  Birkenhead  with  its  appendages, 
which  is  to  Liverpool  what  Soothwark  is  to 
London,  is  one  of  the  largest  communities  in  the 
world.  We  have  as  yet  but  an  annual  exhibi. 
tion;  which  is  by  no  means  suffioient  for  the 
arb-onlture  of  tbe  people.  Nothing  but  a per- 
manent exhibition  of  pioturea,  inolnding  tbe 
highest  class  of  works,  will  bring  up  the  public 
taste  to  a proper  standard  from  ifs  present  low 
oondition.  We  have  now  in  the  permanent 
gallery  building,  it  should  be  remembered,  the 
shell  only  of  such  an  institubiun,  without  the 
kernel ; we  have  the  casket,  but  not  the  jewels, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  yet  to  be  obtained, 
and  should  be  very  speedily  obtained,  and  which 
will  require  for  their  purchase  not  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  pounds  merely,  but  some  hundreds  of 
thousands.  And  when  this  is  achieved  it  will 
be  found  that  something  else  is  wanting  to  our 
keeping  pace  with  the  general  mai'oh  of  the 
world  around  us.  Nay,  we  want  many  things  at 
present : we  want  a museum  of  geology  ; we  want 
a zoological  garden,  for  the  farnishiog  of  which 
Liverpool’s  commercial  relations  with  foreign 
countries  offer  the  greatest  facilities,  and  which 
is  just  as  needful  as  a botanic  garden  ; stuffed 
animals  being  insufficient  for  the  naturalist,  who 
wants  living  animals  as  well  as  living  plants. 
We  want,  I doubt  not,  a score  of  instructing  or 
refining  institutions  that  I am  unable  to  name. 
Liverpool  is  aspiring  to  be  a bishopric  ; I do  not 
see  why  it  should  not  aspire  also  to  such 
sobolastio  functions  as  to  be  independent  of 
London,  Manchester,  or  any  other  place  in  the 
matter  of  education,  I do  not  see  why  Liverpool 
should  not  contain  within  itself  the  means  of  a 
oomplete  education,  and  the  most  enlarged 
mental  cultivation,  including  extended  and 
systematic  courses  of  instruotion  for  professional 
puraalts,  and  become  an  educational  centre  for 


tbe  North  and  West  of  England,  It  is  no  credit 
to  Liverpool  that  it  is  witboat  classes  for  the 
higher  soientifio  teaching,  saoh  as  to  qualify 
students  for  tbe  degrees  in  science  of  the  London 
University,  which  cannot  at  present  be  obtained, 
though  it  is  a want  that  baa  been  long  felt.  Let 
me  suggest  for  Liverpool,  in  addition  to  thesej  a 
college  of  moral  and  metaphysical  science,  to 
establish  the  just  foundation  of  morality  on  con- 
Hoience  and  the  soul ; or  to  show  its  scientific 
bearing.  Liverpool  should,  I think,  also  include 
a mathematical  oollege,  and  a college  of  civil  and 
naval  architecture  and  engineering,  as  well  as  a 
oollege  for  the  study  of  geology.  For  these,  and 
for  book-publishing,  its  remarkable  centrality  of 
situation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as 
equi-distance  between  the  three  capitals,  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  mark  it  out.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  desired,  for  the  probable  beneficial 
iafluenoe  its  intellectual  elevation  would  have 
upon  numerons  towns  around  it,  among  which 
Liverpool  is  as  a city  set  upon  a hill,  whose  light 
oaunot  be  hid,  and,  as  I feel  certain,  upon  all 
North  Wales,  whioh  depends  a good  deal  upon 
Liverpool  for  its  mental  oulture.  Though  not  in 
North  Wales,  Liverpool  is  virtually  its  metropolis, 
and  so  oallod,  thoagh  I am  sorry  to  add,  with 
the  adjective  “drunken”  sometimes  prefixed. 
The  Welsh  are  a devout  people,  well  provided 
with  places  of  worship,  aud  with  Sunday  sohoola 
for  the  religious  training  of  tbe  yonng  ; but  in 
secular  education  they  are  less  advanced  than 
English,  Scotch,  or  Irish,  a fact  that  might 
form  a profitable  theme  for  the  Social  Science 
Association,  and  by  no  means  a trite  one ; for 
while  works  on  topography,  history,  and  anti- 
qnities  of  Wales  are  plentiful,  those  inquiring 
into  the  condition  of  education  are  scarce. 

How  unawakened  their  sympathies  for  art  may 
be  judged  by  their  treatment  of  the  recent 
Wrexham  Exhibition,  which,  though  it  consisted 
of  pictures  of  the  first  class  of  unquestioned 
merit,  and  from  the  finest  collections  in  England, 
ancient  and  modern,  nobody  went  to  see.  Suffi- 
cient cause  for  this,  I think,  cannot  be  found  in 
the  geographical  situation  of  Wales,  and  there 
can  be  no  barrier  to  knowledge  in  tbe  mountains, 
nor  in  the  Celbio  intellect.  It  must  be  sought 
alone  in  tbe  maintenance  of  the  Welsh  lauguage, 
whioh  it  is  to  be  wished  will  soon  sleep  with  its 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers  or  mothers.  Tbe  mental 
condition  of  Wales,  however,  only  ooncsrns 
Liverpool  so  far  as  it  supplies  a motive  for 
trimming  her  intellectual  lamp.  In  aiding  her 
in  doing  so,  and  supplying  the  various  wants  I 
have  referred  to,  to  say  notbiog  of  the  improving 
of  tbe  sanitary  condition  of  the  town,  and  as  far 
as  possible  wiping  off  the  foul  stain  of  being 
among  tbe  unbealthiest  towns  in  tbe  kingdom, 
which  does  not  oome  under  this  branch  of  my 
paper,  what  capital  chances  there  are  for  our 
millionaires  to  cover  themselves  with  glory,  and 
procure  paisports  to  immortality  of  praise!  As 
1 remarked  at  the  time  of  Sir  William  Brown’s 
gift  to  tbe  town,  when,  by  the  way,  I mentioned 
the  want  of  a Permanent  Gallery  of  Art,  theie 
is  still  room  for  heroes  of  this  class.  We  have 
within  or  around  8t.  George’s  Hall,  which  it 
seems  is  to  be  our  future  Westminster  Abbey, 
an  abundance  of  niches  and  pedestals  for  statues, 
which  need  not  be  all  rated  alike,  but  might  be 
put  up  at  different  prices,  say  from  ten  to  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  according  to  their 
position.  I made  these  remarks,  concluding  with 
an  invitation  to  gentlemen  to  “step  in”  to  this 
ideal  auction,  some  nineteen  years  ago,*  with  a 
view  of,  in  some  humble  degree,  accelerating 
the  good  movement,  and  I repeat  them  now  with 
tbe  same  view,  though  with  a profound  senti- 
ment of  wonder  that  it  shonld  be  necessary  to 
do  80,  and  that  the  vast  number  of  Liverpool 
men,  to  whom  the  gift  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
pounds  would  involve  no  saorifice  of  enjoyment, 
would  not  make  haste  to  aid  the  work ; and  that 
for  the  high  honour  of  supplying  a known  public 
want,  as  well  as  tbe  blessedness,  which  attaches 
more  to  giving  than  receiving,  there  is  not  a 
fierce  competition.  I feel  as  much  pleasure  as 
most  people  at  euob  presents  being  made  to  the 
town  as  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  which,  as  the  act 
is  contagious,  benefits  not  our  town  merely  but  the 
whole  country  and  the  world  ; but  I consider  the 
highest  praise  that  can  be  justly  bestowed  on 
the  donor  is  that  he  has  made  a proper  use  of 
his  money;  that  be  is  making  bis  riches,  what 
Solomon  says  riohes  are  to  the  wise,  a crown  of 
glory,  and  is  drawing  the  highest  pleasure  and 
profit  from  them  that  they  are  capable  of  yield, 
ing  to  their  possessor,  who  otherwise  can  receive 


* See  Suilder,  toI.  xt.,  pp,  301-302. 
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DO  pleasure  from  them  at  all,  except  tbe  aotioi* 
pation  of  dyiog  rich, — 

“ Guilt'i  biaoder  «nd  the  loadest  langh  of  hell." 

He  wbo  boards  superSuons  wealth  denies  him« 
self  tbe  laxary  and  bleesedoess  of  doing  good. 
He  is  like  tbe  man  in  tbe  "Pilgrim’s  Progress," 
witb  a dast-rake  in  his  hand,  who  will  look  no 
way  bat  downwards,  thongh  there  stands  one 
over  bis  head  proffering  him  a celestial  crown  for 
bis  rake.  He  buries  in  tbe  earth  the  talent — the 
wand  of  power — the  talisman,  of  the  magic 
potency  of  which,  to  slay  the  monsters  poverty 
and  disease,  ignorance  and  vice,  fraud,  tyranny, 
&o.,  that  prowl  about  the  earth  and  prey  upon 
our  happiness  and  peace,  tbe  Club  of  Hercules, 
tbe  csduceus  of  Mercury,  the  sword  of  Perseus, 
are  but  faint  types  and  shadows.  He  foregoes 
tbe  honour  of  connecting  bis  name  for  all  time 
with  some  knowledge-spreading,  happiness  dis- 
seminating  institution,  which  is  an  honour  to 
the  human  race,  and  enshrined  perchance  in  an 
edifice  which  is  an  ornament  or  acquisition  to 
the  earth.  I can  conceive  no  act  of  self-denial 
moob  greater  than  this.  Those  deeds  recorded 
of  Zeno,  Epictetus,  Cato,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
others  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  stoics,  must 
pale  before  it.  Most  men,  it  is  thought,  are 
ambitious;  but  I think  we  have  strong  proof 
that  the  rich  man,  as  a rule,  has  no  ambition, 
or  that  avarice  eats  it  up.  While  hoarding  his 
money  he  is,  as  the  case  may  be.  a wealthy 
merchant,  a rich  banker,  a large  manufacturer; 
but  let  him  apply  his  wealth  after  the  manner 
suggested,  and  he  becomes  a world-renowned 
founder  of  some  moral  or  intellectual  institu- 
tion, and  a pnblic  benefactor  of  bis  speoies; 
besides  having  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
so  much  of  his  money  is  for  ever  secured — 
that  he  has  so  much  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven, 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  can  corrupt,  nor 
thieves  break  through  and  steal.  Men  wbo  have 
BO  connected  their  names  with  some  great  institu- 
tion need  not  seek  knighthood  or  elevation  to 
tbe  peerage.  They  have  decorated  and  ennobled 
themselves,  more  effectually  than  royal  favour  i 
or  patent  could  have  done  it  for  them  ; a fact  the 
nobility  by  royal  patent  seems  to  be  growing  ^ 
consoions  of,  for  many  of  them  are  coming  out  ^ 
and  making  themselves  useful  as  writers  and 
lecturers,  and  we  hear  now  sometimes  of  noble 
preachers  of  the  gospel.  It  is  high  time  for  rich 
men  and  all  men  to  feel  that  neither  wealth  nor 
rank  is  any  distinction  in  itself.  The  mao  of  true 
taste,  who  felt  as  he  ooght  to  feel,  as  bumanity 
properly  disciplined  is  capable  of  feeling,  would 
rather  have  his  name  connected  with  some 
religious  or  philanthropic  enterprise,  or  with 
some  institution  whose  object  was  the  enlarging 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  fanning  the  flame 
of  love  and  charity,  or  raising  the  standard  of 
virtue  among  mankind,  than  being  Emperor  of 
Germany  or  Russia.  Which  reminds  me  how 
much  more  than  kings  or  queens,  even  kings  and 
queens  might  render  themselves,  and  shine  as 
bright  peculiar  stars  among  the  sovereigns  of 
the  earth,  by  getting  upon  Ibis  course  to  fame — 
how  a monarob,  even  in  these  republican  times, 
might,  by  a philanthropic  career,  disarm  at! 
opposition  of  faction  to  his  authority.  This,"  j 
as  Lord  Byron  says,  in  reference  to  a certain 
benevolent  act  of  George  IV., — 

*'  This  is  to  be  a king,  this  is  to  raise 
Envj  into  unutterable  praise. 

And  by  the  heart,  not  bands,  enslaving  as." 

This  is  a digression,  however,  too  long  a one 
for  tbe  unity  of  this  paper;  and  its  subject — 
patronage — I have,  perhaps,  laid  too  much  stress 
upon,  at  least  as  far  as  art  is  concerned,  which 
requiring  rarer  faculties  for  its  successful  pro- 
secntioD,  most  be  less  indebted  than  science  to 
wealth  and  extraneous  aid ; and,  while  exhort, 
ing  the  professional  men  at  least  of  this 
town  duly  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
leges  offered  them  in  the  new  Art  Gallery,  i 
which  they  ooght  to  feel  an  interest  in  kindred 
to  that  felt  by  the  painter  and  sculptor,  let  me 
warn  them  against  trusting  in  patronage,  how- 
ever princely,  for  the  success  of  art.  It  was 
only  one  of  the  minor  causes  from  which  tbe 
seemingly  miraculous  success  of  Greek  art 
sprang,  and  which,  had  it  stood  alone,  would 
have  been  powerless,  though  exercised  by  a 
Pericles.  Art  will  not  come,  says  Emerson,  at 
the  call  of  a legislature,  nor  repeat  in  England 
her  history  in  Greece.  She  must  spring  up 
between  the  feet  of  earnest  men,  who  love  her 
and  follow  her  for  her  own  sake,  and  to  whom 
she  is,  like  virtue,  her  own  reward, — a passage 
which  suggests  the  chief  cause  of  her  sucoessin 
Greece,  the  native  country  of  the  Muses  and 


the  Graces ; where,  from  an  arbitrary  hiero- 
glyphic, from  a tool  of  despotism,  or  a ponderous 
monument  of  eternal  sleep  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  and  Ganges,  art  emerged  into  life,  motion, 
and  liberty — I mean  entbnsiasm,  which  is  the 
very  soul  of  poetry,  the  Coryph®  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  there  being  such  an  indissoluble  union  sub- 
sisting  between  them,  that  the  same  word — 
rotes — in  the  learned  langnages  was  indifferently 
applied  to  a poet  or  a prophet.  This  was  tbe 
chief  canse  of  the  snccess  of  the  Greek  school. 
It  is  one  that,  of  course,  need  not  be  wanting  in 
ours ; and  a careful  study  of  the  history  of 
Greece  will,  I think,  show  us  that  some  of  the 
chief  of  the  other  causes  which  conspired  along 
with  it  to  elevate  Greek  art,  we  also  possess. 

A prominent  souroe  of  excellence  in  Greece 
was  the  sedulous  cultivation  of  grace  and  ele- 
gance of  person,  which  is  the  image  and  reflec- 
tion  of  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  soul,  amoog 
the  people,  for  the  benefit  of  art,  which  fully 
availed  itself  of  the  bright  boon.  The  most 
celebrated  beauties  were  the  models  of  tbe 
artists,  and  were  immortalised  by  them  on 
canvas  and  iu  marble.  Thais,  the  mistress  of 
Alexauder  the  Great,  and  afterwards  queen  of 
the  first  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  and  whose  charms 
were  celebrated  by  Menander  the  poet,  served 
this  purpose.  Of  the  celebrated  Pbryne,  a 
statue  was  carved  by  Praxiteles,  for  the  Temple 
of  Apollo,  at  Delphi;  and  the  same  beautiful 
model  is  said  to  have  been  the  original  of  the 
Venus  Anadyomene  of  Apelles.  Another 
cause  of  success  in  Greek  art  was  political 
liberty,  a btessiog  which  bestows  on  man  eleva- 
tion and  dignity  of  soul,  and  an  enthusiasm 
which  enkindles  the  imagination;  which  must 
be  favourable  to  a soul-born  art,  and  must  be 
wanting  in  the  willing  subjects  of  unlimited 
monarchies  or  despotisms.  Without  liberty,  I 
believe,  art  could  nowhere  flourish.  We  shall 
never  hear,  for  instance,  of  a Muscovite  Flax- 
man  or  Reynolds,  till  many  years  after  we  have 
heard  of  a Russian  "Magna  Charta,”  “Bill  of 
Rights,"  &o.  The  situation  of  their  country 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  its 
proximity  to  the  East,  and  its  fine  climate — their 
national  character  and  manners — the  natnre  of 
their  religion,  and  ideas  of  the  Deity,  which  with 
the  belief  in  their  own  divine  origin,  led  them 
to  realise  the  conceptions  of  ideal  beauty  which 
the  poets  had  attributed  to  the  divinities,  were 
also  so  many  advantageous  cironmatauces  in 
favour  of  the  Greeks  with  respect  to  the  arts  in 
question. 

• JVow,  in  the  first  of  these  secondary  causes  of 
Greek  excellent-e,  beauty  of  person,  though 
' behiod  the  Greeks,  we  are  not  remarkably 
defioietit  as  a nacion  or  group  of  narious;  and 
tbe  second,  political  freedom,  we  possess  in  as 
great  a degree,  or  greater,  than  they  did.  As 
to  tbe  mental  quality  of  the  Greek  race,  which 
was  a mixture  of  the  Pelasgi  with  tbe  Hellatip, 
or  Diiriaus,  to  which  is  sometimes  attributed  all 
that  is  great  in  the  art  and  literature  of  Greece, 
it  is  probably  not  so  much  superior  to  our  own 
as  is  usually  supposed.  I certainly  do  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Pergusson,  who  is  everlamenting  some 
artistic  inaptitude  fur  art  inherent,  as  he  sup- 
poses, iu  the  Teutonic  race.  At  least  I conceive 
the  countrymen  of  Shakspeare  and  Spencer,  cf 
Milton,  the  architect  of  Pandemonium ; of  Shelley, 
of  Wordsworth,  of  Sir  Walter  Soott,  need  net 
despair  of  success  in  art  on  ethnological  gronnds. 

But  whatever  circumstances  favourable  to  art 
may  be  operating  for  us,  let  us  not  forget  the 
main  one,  tbe  spiritual  one,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  a Muse  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
arebicectnre  from  the  Greek  mythology,  we 
might  invoke  as  a substitute,  viz.,  enthusiasm  or 
love,  which  is  as  essential  in  art  as  tbe  theu- 
logical  virtue  so-called,  or  charity  is  in  religion. 
Even  the  Greeks  would  have  failed  without  it 
Their  art  fell  not  from  heaven  ; it  was  born  and 
had  its  infancy  on  earth  ; but,  as  Fuseli  observes, 
the  Graces  rooked  the  cradle,  and  Love  taught 
her  to  speak. 

With  painting  and  sculpture  architects  are 
more  deeply  ooncerned  than  architects  generally 
suppose,  and  should  be  better  acquainted  than  at 
present,  aa  a body,  they  are  j and  nothing  would 
go  further  towards  the  redemption  of  architec- 
ture than  increased  study  of  the  sister  arts  by 
her  professional  votaries.  Study  and  practice 
of  these  arts  by  the  architects  of  Italy  was  a 
cause  of  their  eminent  success  in  architecture, 
and  many  an  Italian  design,  such  as  tbe  Doge’s 
Palace  at  Venice,  for  example,  could  not  have 
been  produced  by  a mere  arobiteot,  Tbe  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Saracenic  architects  in  Spain, 
Egypt,  and  India.  They  were  more  than  arobi- 


teots,  in  tbe  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
though  they  did  not,  and  dare  not,  carve  the 
human  or  animal  form.  The  soulptor’s  art  was 
devoted  to  death  by  the  Moslem  creed  ; but  it 
was  rescued  by  Moslem  genius,  and  appeared  iu 
their  arabesques  as  a moral  decoration  of  snr. 
naesing  beauty.  The  architects  of  the  ancient' 
Egyptian  temples  were  also  more  than  arohi>' 
teots  iu  our  sense  of  the  word ; so  were  the 
ancient  Hindoo  architects,  as  shown  in  the 
celebrated  cave  temples  of  Ellora,  which  are 
decked  with  a redundance  of  sculptural  oroa. 
ment,  including  representations  of  men  and 
animals,  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Hindoo 
Pantheon,  in  snoh  perfect  unison  with  colomna 
and  entablatnres  that  sculpture  and  architecture 
seem  one  undivided  art,  as  if  their  practitioners 
never  dreamt  of  them  as  separate  arts,  and  as 
if  Nature  herself  had  joined  them. 

Tbese  observations  remind  me  of  a remark- 
able  difference  to  which  attention  has  of  late 
been  directed,  between  work  of  the  present  day 
and  that  of  the  Medimvalists  and  some  ancients, 
in  respect  of  the  part  played  therein  by  the 
actual  workman.  No  doubt  the  general  impres- 
sion is  in  favour  of  the  old  manner, — that  the 
workman  should  have  r-  mental  as  well  as  a 
manual  part  iu  architecture,  — that  lUs  mind 
should  beam  from  it  as  well  as  the  arohiteot’s— 
a very  good  idea  in  itself,  and  very  suggestive. 
It  appears  to  me,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  a work  of  art  that  the  whole  conception, 
design,  and  composition,  including  tbe  subjects 
and  treatment  of  sculptural  decoration,  sbonld 
be  the  work  of  one  mind — that  o*  the  arobiteot, 
who  should  have  suliioient  knowledge  of  sculp- 
ture to  direct  its  exeontion.  This  need  not, 
however,  prevent  the  pouring  out  of  the  mind 
and  heart  of  any  workman  who  may  have  mind 
and  heart  to  pour  out.  Tbese,  which  shonld  not 
be  suppressed  in  the  workman,  are  essential  to 
the  architect.  With  them  there  will  be  no  limits 
to  the  saocess  of  a Liverpool  School  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture,  with  which  should  be  closely  oor- 
neoted  a Liverpool  School  of  Arobiteoture. 

In  conclusion,  I may  be  excused  for  betraying 
even  special  interest  in  the  enooess  of  the  School 
of  Painting  and  Soulptnre,  when  I inform  you 
that  I was  thrown  by  oiroumstanoes,  very  early 
in  life,  into  connexion  with  the  scene  of  its  birth, 
or  at  least  infancy.  I refer  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  bottom  of  Brownlow-hill  and  Mount 
Pleasant,  where,  in  a well-known  establishment 
at  this  time,  I was  first  made  aware,  by  a work 
of  Peter  Nicholson’s,  of  there  being  " five  orders 
of  columns  in  architecture, ’’  and  commenced  roy 
study  of  them.  At  a sculptor’s  place,  a few 
doors  above  this,  that  of  Samuel  and  Thomas 
Franoeys,  John  Gibson,  H.A.,  the  sculptor,  was 
a pupil,  placed  there,  if  my  inrormation  be  cor- 
rect, by  Kosooe,  the  historian  of  tbe  Medici  ; and 
from  itoame  afterwards  Edwin  Lyoo  and  Williatu 
Spence,  two  of  the  first  members  of  the  Liver- 
pool Academy,  and  the  son  of  the  latter,  B.  E. 
Spence,  J.  A.  P.  Maobride,  and  one  or  two  other 
sculptors  of  promise  who  died  young.  Close  by 
this,  iu  Benson-street,  lived  Alexander  Mosses,  a 
talented  portrait  painter,  anuiher  academician, 
of  whom  W.  Daniels,  I believe,  a master  in 
ehiarosouro,  was  pupil;  and  not  far  from  it 
Samuel  VVilliamson,  the  landscape  painter;  while 
witbin  a stone’ s-throw,  in  Mount  Pleasant,  was 
the  studio  of  John  Poster,  who,  though  architect, 
was  president  of  the  Academy,  and  who  travelled 
with  Mr.  Cockerell,  and  was  concerned  with  him 
in  tbe  introduction  of  Greek  erohiteoture  into 
England.  These,  with  W.  G.  Herdman,  W.  J. 
Bishop,  Pi,.  Ansdell,  R.A.,  and  one  or  two  others, 
may  be  considered  tbe  precursors  of  painting  and 
scnlpture  in  Liverpool. 


ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  PAST 
AND  PRESENT. 

Sir, — With  your  permission,  I should  like  to 
make  a few  remarks  on  the  article  with  the 
above  title  lately  published  in  tbe  Builder. 

After  asserting  that,  as  a nation,  we  spend 
money  without  stint  on  the  army  and  navy,  the 
writer  asks  if  we  can  say  the  same  of  our 
galleries  and  museums  P 

Perhaps  I shall  surprise  the  majority  of  your 
readers  if  I say  that  I think  it  would  be  rather 
an  advantage  than  otherwise  if  it  were  necessary 
to  answer  the  question  in  tbe  negative.  There 
are  some  persons — and  I agree  witb  them — who 
think  it  is  time  that  we  asked  ourselves  whether 
tbe  young  people  wbo  are  intended  to  become 
artists  will  ever  possess  any  power  of  originality 
BO  long  as  the  present  vioions  system  of  copying 
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laoient  examples  is  oontinned ; whetlier  we 
Iball  ever  establish — what  onghb  to  be  the 
Ibjeot  of  all  national  art«teaohing — a real  living 
I rb,ever  progressing  and  improving,  so  long  as  we 
loustantty  and  systematioally  look  baok  at  what 
( as  been  done  before,  and  flatter  onrselves  that 
re  have  achieved  something  meritorions  if  we  can 
oly  say  that  onr  piotnre-  is  a tolerably  exact 
j^prodaotion  of  what  Titian,  or  Leonardo,  or 
I affaelle  woo’d  have  done  in  their  days  ; or  onr 
liktest  church  just  what  would  have  been  built 
til  the  thirteenth  or  other  past  oentory. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  great  masters  depended 
Jmost  entirely  upon  themselves,  on  the  onltiva* 
• .on  of  their  innate  powers,  for  the  simple  reason 
joat  they  bad  no  mnseams  or  galleries  to  go  to; 
i nd  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  if  they  had 
fcosseaeed  them,  we  should  have  had  no  chefs- 
♦I'cauvre  to  admire.  They  looked  to  themselves 
!nd  nature  only;  or  if  they  did  look  at  what 
ad  been  done  before,  it  was  only  to  be  careful 
ot  to  fall  behind  it  in  merit,  but  to  keep  up  the 
leneral  advance  towards  perfection.  In  ancient 
pbiteobure  there  is  ample  proof  even  that  there 
'-as  cot  the  slightest  hesitation  at  destroying 
ider  work  to  make  room  for  new  and, — as  ic 
as  considered,  and  generally  was, — improved 
lork.  In  palling  down  a Medieeval  cfanrcb,  the 
leantiful  details  of  an  earlier  building  are  often 
Dund  used  as  mere  walling  material,  which  had 
Ividently  been  thrown  aside,  almost  with  con. 
ampb,  as  unworthy  of  the  existing  state  of 
(igorous  architectural  progress. 

. The  most  elaborate  work  was  saorifloed  aome- 
I'.mes  to  keep  up  the  vita)  spirit  in  design. 

tHow  different  it  is  in  these  days  ! Our  young 
'tists  are  educated  to  look  upon  the  glorious 
orks  of  ancient  art  in  our  galleries  and 
limseums  as  so  many  ultima  thules,  as  goals  at 
bhich  all  further  energy  and  progress  may 
lease,  and  tbns  they  grow  up  in  a state  of 
ijaviah  servitude  to  the  past ; so,  also,  is  it  with 
[hr  young  architects.  It  is  all  copy, — copy.  I 
pink  I may  fairly  claim  to  be  second  to  none  in 
iieneration  of  the  many  glorious  works  of  ancient 
l:b  that  have  happily  been  preserved  to  our 
limes,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I consider  that 
mere  is  a very  apparent  evil  in  the  uncontrolled 
[body  of  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  practice  of 
riginal  design. 

I fear  I may  have  stated  my  views  on  the 
object  very  imperfectly,  bub  if  there  be  any 
I'Uth  in  them,  the  remedy  would  probably  be 
l)and  in  a modification  of  the  system  of  art* 
raining  at  the  Academy,  at  South  Kensington, 
ad  in  our  architect’s  offices.  Roughly  stated, 

I le  time  of  students  in  art  should  be  divided 
I ito  three  parts  : — 1,  learning  to  draw;  2,  copy. 
:ig  from  the  best  examples,  and  attending 
TCtnres;  and,  8,  original  designing;  and  the 
iihole  organisation  shonld  be  so  arranged  that 

tie  first  lead  up  systematically  to  the  last,  and 
le  highest  (or  perhaps  the  only)  prizes  should  be 
niaerved  for  the  successful  studeut  in  this  last 
period.  Some  such  course  as  this  would,  I think, 
houre  originality,  progress,  and,  in  the  end,  a 

iational  soboo)  of  art,  producing  vital  historical 
lork,  for  which  onr  national  history  would 
iimisb  glorious  and  inexhaustible  events. 

I' In  comparing  snob  towns  as  Manchester  and 
tirmingbam  with  ancient  Florence  and  Venice, 
fie  writer  of  the  article  is  scarcely  just,  I think. 

I he  merchant  princes, — as  they  are  sometimes 
idled, — are  certainly  most  liberal  patrons  of  art, 
lid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  are 
•me  of  the  finest  collections  of  modern  works, 
aonthe  acquisition  of  which  handsome  fortunes 
we  been  expended.  The  world  is  occasionally 
htonished  at  these,  when  oiroumstances  compel 
1‘eir  dispersion,  and,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 

I ey  are  not  in  the  main  collected  with  a view 
I profit,  bub  from  a real  love  of  art. 

,Iu  conclusion,  the  writer  alludes,  rather  regret- 
lly,  I think,  to  mechanism  as  the  genius  of  onr 
•e.  But  need  we  regret  this  ? A glance 
I the  works  of  Viollet-le-Duo  shows  that  the 
tists  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  first-rate 
schanicB,  and  we  may  therefore  couolude  that 
ey  would  certainly  if  now  living  have  availed 
jiemselves  of  our  modern  inventions.  We  have 
lerely  carried  to  perfection  what  they  began, 
iid  I think  it  is  a fact  that  mechanical  appliances 
led  nob,  of  necessity,  clash  with  arohiteoture  as 
'fine  art.  H,  T. 


RE  MESSRS.  GREEN’S  DOCK, 
BLACKWALL. 

|Hb,— In  reference  to  yonr  description  of  this  unique 
.ck,  permit  me  to  add  that  the  whole  of  the  granite  used 
its  construction  is  from  the  Remnar  Quarries,  Aber- 
tn.  Albz.  Nicboi/»ox. 


JOHN  HENNING,  SCULPTOR. 

The  public  works  of  this  artist  were  the  frieze 
of  the  gateway  leading  to  Hyde  Park,  and  the 
front  of  the  Athenmum  Club  House ; and  besides 
the  models  of  the  Elgin  marbles  from  the 
Parthenon,  he  restored  the  exquisite  Greek  com- 
positions of  the  Pbigalian  marbles,  taken  from 
the  frieze  of  Apollo  Epicurus,  illustrating  the 
combats  of  “ Greeks  and  Amazons,”  “ Centaurs 
and  Lapitbse.” 

It  appears  from  his  evidence  before  the  Far. 
liamentary  committee  upon  arts  and  manufac- 
tares  in  1835,  that  the  course  be  adopted  was  to 
make  careful  drawings  of  the  mutilated  marbles, 
and  then  after  filling  up  the  deficient  or  defeo. 
tive  portions,  to  model  them,  and  when  satisfied 
of  their  effect,  they  were  transferred  to  a slate 
slab  in  the  opposite  direction  (intaglios),  so  that 
the  slate  became  the  matrix  monld  with  great 
certainty  and  precision ; it  was,  in  fact,  ” die. 
sinking  ” by  the  artist’s  own  hand.  The  series 
of  the  Elgin  sculptures  were  begun  in  1816  and 
finished  in  1822. 

With  reference  to  the  robbery  to  which  all 
sculptors  and  artists  are  exposed,  he  states  that 
“ when  the  oasts  are  issued  any  one  who  lays  his 
hand  on  them  may  with  little  trouble  take 
moulds  iu  sulphur,  wax,  or  plaster,  and  multiply 
them  in  any  number.”  Now  this  is  so  obvious 
that  any  one  possessing  a collection  of  these 
“gems  of  art,”  has  great  need  to  be  careful  to 
keep  them  in  his  own  hands  even  during  the 
operation  of  properly  framing  them ; hitherto 
they  seem  to  have  escaped  the  plagiary  of 
plaster  figure-makers;  and  therefore  are  con. 
fined  to  comparatively  few  bands. 

Then  upon  the  preservation  of  marble 
sculpture  from  decay.  When  exposed  to 
atmospheric  changes,  he  advises  that  they 
should  be  ooated  with  a wax,  and  describes 
an  experiment  be  made  with  a piece  of  polished 
marble,  upon  which  he  made  “ a stripe  of  wax 
with  hair  pencil,  then  heated  the  marble  until 
it  bad  absorbed  the  wax.  This  he  exposed  on 
tbe  top  of  bis  bouse  for  a whole  winter,  and  in 
tbe  spring  the  polish  of  tbe  marble  had  all  gone, 
except  where  the  wax  bad  been  laid,”  He  con. 
aiders  it  should  be  allowed  to  penetrate  to  of 
au  inch;  and  tbe  effect,  so  far  from  being  in  any 
way  objectionable,  appeared  only  as  being  of  the 
finest  material. 

Henning,  like  most  men  of  talent,  did  not 
claim  to  betbeinveutor  of  tbe  process,  which,  he 
said,  might  have  been  used  by  others  before,  but 
that  it  was  unknown  to  himself. 

Jas.  Tho-mson. 


STRUCTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  KEW 
GARDENS. 

So:uE  improvements  of  an  important  character 
have  just  been  completed  at  Kew  Gardens,  one 
of  which  is  the  re-arrangemeut  of  tbe  heating 
department  of  (he  great  Palm-house,  which  bad 
for  some  time  past  been  in  a very  unsatiafaotory 
condition.  It  appears  that  the  low  level  of  the 
ground  on  which  tbe  building  stands  is  almost 
flush  with  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  that  during 
floods  the  beating  boilers  are  frequently  ex- 
tingnished,  and  pumps  have  to  be  used.  These 
defects  have  been  accompanied  by  a difficulty  in 
regulating  the  temperature,  tbe  consequenoe 
being  that  the  plants  have  for  some  time  past 
suffered.  This  has  led  to  the  First  Commissioner 
directing  that  tbe  machinery  connected  with  tbe 
beating  apparatus  should  be  entirely  recon- 
structed, which  has  just  been  carried  out. 
Works  have  been  effected  which  will  prevent 
tbe  water  from  having  access  to  the  stoke-holes. 
Tbe  boiler-rooms  have  likewise  been  remodelled, 
and  the  boilers  renewed,  together  with  the 
introduction  of  a new  apparatus,  whilst  the 
mile  and  a half  of  water-pipes  oonneoted 
with  the  building  have  been  re-arranged. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  alterations  are  the 
new  tubular  boilers,  which  are  the  invention  of 
Mr,  0.  Rivers,  C.E.,  one  of  the  Government  sur- 
veyors, who,  along  with  Messrs.  Simpson  & Co., 
have  executed  tbe  works.  Mr,  Rivers  has 
obtained  a patent  for  bis  invention,  which  it  is 
stated  involves  an  entirely  new  and  novel 
principle  in  boiler  oonstraobion.  It  is  stated 
that  the  new  boilers  act  well,  and  Mr,  Smith, 
the  curator,  is  reported  to  have  remarked  that 
he  shall  be  able  to  get  as  muoh  work  out  of  tbe 
four  new  boilers  as  he  formerly  got  from  the 
eleven  old  ones,  in  addition  to  which  he  will  be 
enabled  more  equably  to  control  the  heat  in 
every  part  of  the  building.  A new  herbarium 


has  also  been  erected  at  the  baok  of  the  house 
'ormerly  oooupied  by  the  late  King  of  Hanover. 
This  building  is  intended  to  be  devoted  entirely 
to  the  storing  of  dried  plants.  It  is  several 
stories  in  height,  with  flying  galleries  round  the 
walls. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD  INQUIRIES. 

Horsham. — Application  having  been  made  by 
the  Horsbam  Local  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow 

12.0001.  for  the  purchase  and  extension  of  the 
Horsham  Waterworks,  Major  Tullooh,  R.E.,  has 
held  an  inquiry  on  the  subject  at  the  Town-hall. 
Major  Tulloch  said  he  had  received  tbe  detailed 
report  on  the  scheme  from  Messrs.  Gotto  & 
Beesley,  and  he  invited  comments  thereon.  Mr. 
Hurst  said  that  both  tbe  Local  Board  and  the 
Waterworks  Company  were  very  anxious  to  bring 
this  matter  to  a close,  simply  because  the  Board 
were  anxious  to  extend  the  works,  and  lay  dowa 
the  mains  in  a certain  part  of  tbe  district  where 
there  was  at  present  no  water-supply  except 
from  common  wells,  in  many  of  which  tbe  water 
was  found  to  be  very  impure.  The  Waterworks 
Company  did  not  feel  inclined  (and  in  fact  had 
no  means  at  their  command),  whilst  matters  were 
so  uncertain,  to  extend  the  works  and  the  mains. 
The  purchase-money  which  i be  Board  had  agreed 
to  give  for  the  waterworks  was  about  7,3C01, 
The  present  reservoir  at  the  works  held  abouc 
114,000  gallons,  and  the  new  one  which  was 
intended  to  be  built  would  hold  about  80,000 
gallons. 

Dorchester.  — On  the  13th  inst.,  Lient.-Col. 
Ponsanby  Cox,  R.B.,  held  a public  inquiry  at  tbe 
Town-ball,  Dorobester,  in  reference  to  an  applies, 
tion  by  the  Town  Council  for  permission  to  borrow 

8.0001.  for  sewerage  and  water-supply, — 3,8501. 
being  tbe  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  sewerage 
works,  and  3,1001.  that  of  an  increased  water- 
supply, including  1,350L  for  an  elevated  reservoir, 
350i.  for  an  engine,  and  3181.  for  buildings.  The- 
Borough  Surveyor  (Mr.  Norman)  explained  that 
it  was  contemplated  to  provide  drainage  and 
water  for  the  whole  of  the  new  district,  which 
comprised  the  new  barracks  now  in  course  oU 
construction.  It  was  intended  to  commence  the 
drainage  in  the  upper  part  of  the  borough, — from 
Bridport-road,  and  thence  proceeding  by  way  of 
Cornwall. terrace,  Great  Westem-terraoe,  Wey. 
moutb-road,  and  as  far  as  tbe  parish  boundary, — 
Maumbnry  Rings;  also  through Maumbury-road, 
South  Walk-road,  and  tbe  villa  sites  road,  in- 
cluding Topp’a  Bridge-road,  also  Icen-way.  In 
answer  to  quescions  by  the  Inspector,  tbe  Sur- 
veyor said  he  did  not,  according  to  the  present 
sobeme,  propose  to  do  anything  with  the  sewage 
before  it  was  sent  into  the  Frome,  which  was 
proposed  to  be  done  where  the  present  sewer 
emptied  itself.  The  Inspector  pointed  out  that 
this  was  contrary  to  law. 

Ipswich. — The  Corporation  of  Ipswich,  as  the 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority  ot  the  borough,  baviug 
applied  to  tbe  Local  Government  Board  for  their 
sanction  to  a loan  from  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners  of  44,500i.  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  plans  for  tbe  proposed  intercepting  sewer, 
with  outfall  into  the  Orwell  at  Pilots'  Hard,  an 
inquiry  has  been  held  before  Mr.  Robert  Morgan, 
C.E.  The  estimate  of  the  engineer  (Mr.  Bruff) 
for  the  work  is  41.000L,  to  which  have  to  be 
added  3,5001.  for  compensations  and  contingent 
engineering  and  legal  expenses.  It  is  proposed 
to  disobarge  tbe  sewage  soon  after  high  water, 
so  that  the  whole  of  it  may  go  clear  away  before 
low  water.  Tbe  sewage  of  the  town  is  800,000 
gallons  per  day. 


NEW  BRIDGES. 

York, — At  a special  meeting  of  the  York  City 
Council  it  has  been  determined  to  construct  a 
new  bridge  over  the  river  Ouse,  at  a cost  38,363!. 
Tbe  site  of  the  bridge  will  be  from  what  is 
known  as  Skeldergate  Ferry  to  St.  George’s 
Field,  and  will  involve  the  clearing  away  of  a 
large  amount  of  property  for  approaches  and  in 
street  improvements.  The  bridge  will  be  so 
constructed  as  to  open  for  the  passage  of  vessels. 
Mr.  Page,  of  London,  is  the  engineer ; and  tbe 
work  is  to  be  exeonted  under  the  superin. 
tendence  of  Mr.  Styan,  the  city  surveyor  of 
York. 

Widcomhe. — Steps  are  being  taken  to  erect  a 
wooden  bridge,  at  Widoombe,  Batb,  on  tbe  site 
of  that  which  fell  iu  June  last.  The  proposed 
strooture  will,  it  is  said,  only  be  of  a temporary 
character,  and  in  course  of  time  will  give  place 
CiO  a substantial  iron  bridge  capable  of  carrying 
carriage  as  well  as  foot  traffic. 
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CLEOPATEA'S  NEEDLE. 

BRITISH  A.BCHJEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  openiog  meeting  of  the  eession  in  con- 
nexion with  the  British  ArchEeological  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  its  rooms,  32,  Sackville.street, 
Piccadilly,  on  Wednesday,  the  21at  inat.,  when 
Dr.  S.  Birch,  Keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Oriental  Antiqoities,  deliyered  a lecture  on  “ The 
Obelisk  known  as  Cleopatra’s  Needle.”  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  vice, 
president,  and  there  was  a large  attendance. 

After  the  formal  bneiness. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mayhew  called  attention  to 
some  glass  vessels  found  near  Troy,  which  he 
exhibited,  stating  that  they  were  Moorish  in 
shape,  and  believed  to  be  of  very  great 
antiquity. 

Mr.  Godwin  said  that  Mr.  Morgan  exhibited 
some  drawings,  inolnding  one  showing  the 
obelisk  preparatory  to  being  launched ; Mr.  W. 
Dixon  showed  a model  of  the  obelisk  j and  Mr. 
Reddie  some  ancient  casts  illuetrative  of  the 
obelisk.  It  was  now  bis  (the  obairman’s}  privilege 
of  requesting  Dr.  Birch  to  favour  them  with  his 
observations  npon  the  obelisk.  The  lectnrer,  as 
they  all  knew,  had  gained  for  himself  a European 
reputation,  and  what  they  beard  from  him  they 
knew  to  come  from  the  best  antbority. 

Dr.  Birch,  who  was  warmly  received,  said  that 
it  was  with  much  pleasure  be  obeyed  the  sum- 
mone,  and  trusted  that  as  regarded  the  obelisk, 
it  wonld  soon  be  brought  to  this  country.  Before 
going  into  details  of  the  obelisk  from  Alexandria, 
he  thought  it  was  desirable  to  give  them  some 
account  of  what  obelisks  were.  To  their  eyes 
they  appeared  to  be  square  columns,  broader  at 
the  base  than  at  the  top.  After  all,  an  obelisk 
was  only  a repetition  of  the  pyramid  in  another 
form,  truncated  at  its  top,  at  which  was  placed 
another  pyramid  of  difi'erent  proportions.  Un. 
fortunately,  at  the  present  moment,  they  were 
unable  to  decide  from  Egyptian  monuments  what 
was  the  symbolical  notion  of  an  obelisk.  It  was 
“texen,”  from  the  Egyptian  verb  “to  hide”  or 
“ to  conceal  ” j it  also  bore  the  word  “ Men,”  or 
“ Amen,”  which  was  another  appellation  j but 
they  were  unable  to  connect  the  obelisk  with  the 
god  “ Amen,”  thongh  it  was  used  as  a symbol  of 
that  god.  At  a later  period,  at  the  tomb  of 
Memphis,  obelisks  were  found  before  the  doors  of 
sepulchres,  and  this  mode  of  using  them  for 
sepulchral  purposes  was  continued  from  the 
time  of  Ptolemy.  Another  remarkable  use  of 
obelisks  at  this  period  was  the  placing  them  on 
the  top  of  truncated  pyramids,  while  other 
examples  had  been  found  to  have  globes  at 
the  top.  In  the  11th  Dynasty  obelisks  were 
placed  before  the  temples  of  the  kings  at  El 
Assasif.  The  first  obelisk  of  the  old  Empire 
which  remained  as  attached  to  the  temple,  as 
distingnisbed  from  those  employed  forsepulobral 
parposes,  was  the  obelisk  at  Heliopolis  (of  the 
12th  Dynasty),  to  whose  tutelar  deity  it  was  dedi- 
cated. Heliopolis  was  a great  city  of  obelisks,  aud 
it  was  thence  the  obelisk  known  as  “ Cleopatra’s 
Needle”  originally  came,  the  place  being  called 
Ben-ben-ha.  Probably  the  obelisk  was  of  a 
sepnlchral  origin,  and  represented  some  primitive 
form  banded  down  to  remote  times.  In  the  12tb 
Dynasty  they  were  placed  before  the  doors,  but 
were  no  longer  sepulchral,  being  rather  of  a 
triumphal  character,  set  up  by  the  great  kings 
of  the  18th  and  19th  Dynasties.  They  might  be 
compared  to  the  triumphal  columns  of  the 
Romans,  because  they  were  only  allowed  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  then  by  permission 
of  the  priests.  He  considered  the  obelisk  to  be 
a kind  of  primitive  stone  fiag,  on  which  were 
inscribed  the  names,  titles,  and  honours  of  kings. 
As  to  the  caps,  they  were  probably  placed  on 
the  top,  but  did  not  extend  very  far  down.  That 
there  were  caps  would  appear  from  the  namerous 
inscriptions  which  were  on  the  obelisks  at  Alex- 
andria, which  were  stated  to  be  capped  with  gold, 
while  one  that  was  in  the  British  Museum  was 
said  to  be  oapped  with  some  black  metal, — pro- 
bably iron.  The  oldest  obelisk  bad  only  a single 
line  of  hieroglyphics  down  the  centre  of  the 
shaft’s  side,  lines  being  added  by  different 
monarchs,  not  on  all  of  them,  but  on  a few.  The 
inscription  on  the  side  of  the  obelisk — that  was 
to  say,  the  central  line — contained  the  honorific 
titlesof  the  kings.  Every  Egyptian  king  had  five 
titles.  The  Horns,  or  Harmacbis,  title  was 
designated  by  a hawk,  which  they  saw  on  the 
top  of  the  obelisk,  having  beneath  a square  com- 
partment called  a banner.  Obelisk  inscriptions 


were  merely  honorary  ; but  they  generally  con- 
tained  information,  incidental,  as  it  were,  in 
mentioning  the  titles  and  honours  of  kings.  The 
secondary  inscriptions  were  added  by  monarchs 
who  were  encoesBors  of  the  kings  who  set  up  an 
original  monument.  How  they  were  added  he 
(Dr.  Birch)  was  not  prepared  to  say,  and  whether 
they  were  lowered  or  a scaffolding  made  they 
had  no  means  of  jndging.  They  only  knew  that 
certain  monarchs,  partionlarly  Rameses  II., 
added  two  lateral  lines  to  the  centre  monument, 
one  object  being  to  make  it  symmetrical.  These 
secondary  inscriptions  appeared  on  many  of  the 
great  obelisks,  which  took  a great  deal  of  time 
to  oonstrnot.  There  was  one  at  Rome  which  was 
stated  to  have  been  thirty  years  in  the  hands  of 
the  workmen  before  it  was  set  np,  and  two  reigns 
passed  by  before  it  was  placed  in  its  intended 
position.  The  obelisks  at  Alexandria  were  two, 
and  were  removed  there  from  Heliopolis,  accord- 
ing  to  the  inscription.  The  standing  obelisk, 
which  had  not  been  removed,  represented  the 
youth  of  Rameses  II. ; therefore  the  secondary 
lines  were  added  in  his  youthful  years  in  the 
nineteenth  dynasty.  The  erection  of  the  obelisk 
of  Alexandria  itself  at  that  place  was  no  older 
than  the  age  of  Cleopatra.  Mr.  Dixon  was 
the  discoverer  of  the  crabs  on  it,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  standing  obelisk,  when  set  np, 
had  been  supported  at  the  four  corners  by 
bronze  crabs.  On  one  of  the  claws  he  found 
the  name  of  the  Roman  architect  Pontius, 
and  the  following, — “ B.C.  23,  set  up  by 
Augustus.”  These  obelisks  were  probably  re- 
moved by  Cleopatra,  and  tradition  assigned 
them  to  that  queen,— there  being  every  reason 
to  believe  that  tradition  was  correct,  one  author 
quoting  some  ancient  authority  to  that  effect, 
saying  that  they  were  placed  in  the  Ctesareum 
in  honour  of  Julias  Caesar.  They  were  found 
close  to  the  shore.  With  regard  to  the  standing 
obelisk,  two  sides  of  it  had  been  f..,uad  to  be 
seriously  injured  by  the  effects  of  sea,  wind,  and 
the  atmosphere.  It  was  said  to  be  purchased  by 
the  Americans  with  the  object  of  having  it  con- 
veyed to  New  York,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that 
her  sister  would  be  safely  brought  to  this 
country  and  placed  at  Westminster  or  wherever 
the  site  might  be.  Since  tbe  time  of  Niebuhr 
the  obelisk  bad  twice  been  turned  over.  It 
formerly  no  doubt  stood  close  to  the  side  of  the 
fallen  one  at  the  time  of  Niebuhr,  and  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  turned  over 
by  the  French  and  subsequently  by  the  British 
in  1801,  when  it  was  attempted  to  remove  it  by 
tbe  army  and  navy  as  a monument  of  British 
valour.  It,  however,  lay  embedded  in  tbe  sands 
of  Alexandria  for  several  years,  and  although 
Joseph  Hume,  the  economist,  brought  forward  a 
motion  in  Parliament  to  have  it  removed,  the 
expense  was  estimated  at  10,0001.,  acd  the  Go- 
vernmant  declined  to  take  the  vote  of  the  trans- 
port to  England.  Such  was  its  fate  till  1867, 
when  it  was  again  offered  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment  because  tbe  Khedive  had  let  the  land,  and 
it  was  found  to  be  a tenant  that  did  not  pay 
rent,  and  therefore  tbe  landlord  wished  to  get 
rid  of  it } but  the  Government  again  refused  it. 
They  all  knew,  however,  that,  owing  to  the 
liberality  of  Professor  Erasmus  Wilson  in 
directing  the  removal  of  the  obelisk  to  this 
oonntry,  be  had  made  a most  magnificent  dona- 
tion to  his  fellow  citizens  in  bis  desire  to 
enriob  the  metropolis  with  one,  at  least,  of 
these  obelisks.  With  regard  to  the  mode  in 
which  obelisks  were  anciently  removed,  there 
was  one  which  was  really  represented  as  coming 
ont  of  a cylinder,  but  he  would  rather  think  that 
the  ancients  removed  them  in  galleys,  and  did 
not  adopt  the  ingenious  construction  of  Mr. 
Dixon,  and  attempt  to  tow  them  across  tbe 
Mediterranean.  The  Romans  removed  them  for 
the  sake  of  placing  them  in  tbe  Spinm  Hippo- 
drome and  tbe  Circus  Maximus,  the  obelisks  being 
placed  in  tbe  centre  of  the  Spinae.  By  tbe 
kindness  of  Mr.  Dixon,  they  had  before  them 
an  excellent  model  of  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  and  be 
bad  had  the  opportonity  of  examining  tbe  four 
sides  of  the  original.  As  it  stood,  tbe  obelisk 
had  three  lines  on  each  side,  making  in  all 
twelve  lines.  Tbe  central  line  was  placed  by 
Thotbmes  III.,  and  stated  that  tbe  Horns,  Lord 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Country  (Egypt),  the 
powerful  bull  crowned  in  Western  Thebes,  King 
of  tbe  North  and  Sonth,  “ made  his  monnment 
to  bis  father,  and  had  set  np  to  him  two  great 
obelisks,  oapped  in  gold,  at  the  first  time  of  tbe 
festival  of  thirty  years.  According  to  bis  wish 
he  did  it.  Tbe  son  of  tbe  eon  Thotbmes,  type  of 
types,  did  it.”  The  qnestion  of  tbe  festival  of 
thirty  years,  Dr.  Birch  continued,  was  a very 
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important  one,  and  was  mentioned  in  tbe  Rosetta 
Stone,  but  it  appeared  from  an  examination  oi 
different  obelisks, — and  here  be  was  indebted 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Basil  Cooper  for  the  informa- 
tion,— that  the  festival  of  thirty  years  was  a 
kind  of  lunar  year,  which  fell  from  time  to 
time  and  was  seized  upon  as  a kind  of  jnbilea 
in  order  to  erect  these  monuments.  The  most 
important  of  them  was  set  np  for  tbe  first 
time,  in  celebration  of  the  thirty  years’  festival, 
On  tbe  centre  side  of  the  obelisk  it  stated 
that  “the  Lord  of  the  Gods  has  multiplied 
to  him  festivals  on  the  great  Persea  tree  in  the 
midst  of  the  place  of  tbe  Phcenix.  He  is  recog, 
nised  as  bis  son;  be  is  a divine  person;  hif 
limbs  emanate  everywhere.”  On  the  fourth  side 
mention  was  made  of  “ tbe  making  offerings  t( 
their  majesties  at  the  two  periods  of  tbe  yeai 
that  be  might  repose  by  means  of  them  with  i 
sound  life  hundreds  of  thousands  of  festivals  ol 
thirty  years,  and  very  many  other  festivals.”  It 
his  (the  lecturer’s)  opinion,  Rameses  II.  placed 
bis  name  on  tbe  obelisks,  aud  erected  thoii 
during  his  youth.  On  the  standing  obelisk  at 
Alexandria  it  stated  that  Rameses  was  a young 
man,  which  would  not  be  inscribed  unless  be 
bad  been  in  his  youth.  In  conclusion,  Dr.  Birch 
said  that  very  soon  he  hoped  they  would  have 
tbe  pleasure  of  seeing  the  obelisk  in  London. 
With  regard  to  tbe  details  of  the  size,  Mr. 
Dixon  would  be  able  to  explain  all  particulars. 
There  was  one  point  be  should  like  to  call 
their  attention  to.  They  had  all  heard  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  and  of  it  being  a wonderfol 
work,  of  beautiful  design,  with  proper  pro- 
portions, fand  so  forth,  but  unfortunately  thej 
never  came  across  any  Egyptian  monameni 
which  was  perfectly  square.  This  obelisk  wa£ 
7 ft.  5 in.  wide  at  one  side  of  tbe  base,  and  7 ft 
10^  in.  at  the  opposite  side.  He  did  not  know 
whether  any  one  present  had  ever  taken  the 
trouble  to  measure  the  four  sides  of  the  Pyramid, 
but  no  doubt  it  was  not  symmetrically  con, 
structed,  tbe  proportions  probably  varying 
within  certain  limits.  He  had  never  seen  ar 
Egyptian  courtyard  perfectly  accurate  in  all 
respects.  He  could  only  express  a hope  as 
regarded  the  obelisk  that  very  soon  they  wonld 
have  the  opportunity  of  looking  at  it  themselves 
in  order  to  resolve  their  doubts  upon  oertaii 
parts  of  tbe  inscriptions,  and  to  see  what  effool 
a colossal  monument  of  this  kind,  taken  from  ths 
site  of  an  ancient  civilised  nation  and  placed  ii 
tbe  capital  of  the  civilised  world,  would  have. 

Mr.  W.  Dixon,  C.E.,  then  exhibited  a capitally 
execnted  model  of  tbe  obelisk,  and  said  that 
with  regard  to  tbe  engineering  details,  tbej 
were  very  recently  described  by  bis  brother  al 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Insti 
tatioQ.  He  thought  it  was  Herodotus  who  firsi 
described  the  way  in  which  obelisks  wers 
brought  down  from  Assouan.  As  to  their  erec. 
tioD,  they  had  no  precise  knowledge  of  th< 
means  need.  He  judged  it  was  by  some  simph 
means,  or  else  a record  of  it  would  have  beei 
left.  As  to  tbe  removal  of  tbe  obelisks,  thi 
auoient  Romans  bad  not  to  navigate  tbe  terribl 
Bay  of  Biscay,  which  bad  been  so  disastrous  ti 
their  enterprise,  but  tbe  circumstances  showei 
that  by  modern  means  of  transport  an  obeliel 
could  stand  tbe  danger  of  being  oast  adrift  in  i 
storm,  and  if  it  had  not  been  found  off  Spain,  i 
must  still  have  been  safely  floating  about.  Ht 
then  proceeded  to  refer  to  tbe  means  of  ship 
meat,  which  has  already  been  made  public 
With  respect  to  tbe  bronze  crabs  found  beneatl 
tbe  standing  obelisk,  be  bad  made  a drawing  o 
them.  He  also  found  on  one  of  tbe  claws  th< 
traces  of  an  inscription,  which  stated  that  tb' 
name  of  the  architect  who  bad  set  it  up  wa 
Pontius. 

Dr.  Birch  asked  if  Mr.  Dixon  could  give  then 
any  information  as  to  tbe  use  of  tbe  obelisk  as  t 
sun-dial. 

Mr.  Dixon  replied  that  formerly  obelisks  ii 
Egypt  and  Rome  were  osed  as  sun-dials. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  with  regard  to  wha 
had  been  stated  respecting  tbe  two  sides  of  tb< 
obelisk  not  being  precisely  tbe  same  in  dimen 
sions,  it  was  quite  possible  that  it  might  be  th 
result  of  oarelessnes,  or  tbe  desire  to  make  ns 
of  tbe  whole  of  tbe  stone  available  ; but  it  ba 
been  suggested  that  there  was  a much  mor 
subtle  reason  prompting  tbe  Egyptians  in  tbi 
matter.  They  knew  very  well  that  an  nprigh 
monument  of  that  sort  seen  against  tbe  sk 
looked  much  thinner  than  against  a dark  bad 
gronnd.  Tbe  obelisk  being  for  the  most  pai 
against  the  gateway,  the  narrow  side  bein 
parallel  with  the  building,  it  was  seen  at  th 
side  against  the  light,  and  did  not  appear  anj 
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^ibiog  diSereot  from  ordinary  stonework.  It  was 
J ae  to  the  Egyptians  that  they  should  bare  the 
Iredit  of  this  ingenious  suggestion.  The  diffi. 
^plty  of  getting  these  obelisks  was  something 
raormouB,  and  they  had  practical  proof  cf 
pat  nob  long  ago.  The  committee  originally 
<ppointed  to  raise  the  Prince  Consort  Memorial 
J>r  London  considered  the  adrisability  of  letting 
Lt  take  the  shape  of  a granite  obelisk,  bnt  they 
npund  the  diCBonlty  insurmoantable,  for  there 
rare  no  quarrymen  in  England  who  wonld 
lindertake  to  sapply  snoh  an  obelisk  as  was  pro- 
lAsed.  As  to  the  origin  of  obelisks,  it  seemed  to 
ijiim  that  Dr.  Birob  hardly  went  far  enough  back  ; 
lor  a simple  stone  raised  on  end  as  a memorial, 
f.nd  to  which  there  were  numerous  references  in 
.he  Bible,  might  be  regarded  as  the  origin  of 
, he  obelisk,  while  a piled-up  heap  of  stones 
pight  be  the  origin  of  the  pyramid.  With  respeot 
p the  term  ” Cleopatra’s  Needle,”  he  had 
|eard  people  sneer  at  the  title  as  a vulgarism  : 
p seemed  to  him  that  it  was  the  best  that  could 
,e  given,  for  the  equivalent  of  obeliscus  was 
teedle,  and  although  Cleopatra  was  dead  before 
^ was  raised  at  Alexandria,  yet  it  was  uuder- 
tood  that  it  was  removed  there  at  her  sugges- 
(ion.  There  was  one  point  he  wished  particularly 
10  call  their  attention  to,  and  that  was  in  regard 
|o  the  question  of  site,  which  was  a ver^  im- 
|iortant  matter.  They  were  all,  he  believed, 
jpeply  interested  in  that  obelisk,  a memorial 
jrbioh  Joseph  and  Moses  had  gazed  npon,  and 
irhiob  had  been  erected  before  Greece  and  Borne 
lad  risen.  He  had  found  himself,  after  anxious 
lonsideration,  quite  unable  to  agree  with  the 
fpinion  expressed  as  to  the  advisability  of 
>1aciDg  it  in  Parliament.square.  It  seemed  to 
ilm  to  be  utterly  a bad  site,  and  he  was  sure 
Ibat  they  would  thoroughly  regret  it  being 
niaced  there.  He  was  aware  that  Professor 
Itlrasmus  Wilson  and  Mr.  Dixon  had  given  a 
^^referenoe  for  that  site,  but  it  should  be  oon- 
nidered  that  if  it  was  there  erected  it  wonld  be 
Xflaoed  amongst  lofty  towers  and  spires;  it 
(gonld  be  degraded  itself,  and  would  degrade  all 
I he  statues  around  it.  He  was  quite  satisfied 
ifaat  the  Thames  Embankment  offered  a satis- 
)ftotory  site.  To  !pnt  a monument  over  a con. 
Iiitantly  vibrating  tunnel  would  be  a “ tempting 
!if  Providence.”  He  was  very  mnch  afraid  that 
unless  there  was  a strong  expression  of  feeling 
i^ainst  it,  Parliament-square  would  ultimately 
H fixed  upon  as  the  site. 

j Mr.  Charles  Barry  said  that  with  respeot  to 
|ue  question  of  the  site  he  bad  ventured  to  ex- 
l.'ess  a strong  opinion  in  the  same  direction  ae 
I le  chairman.  He  was  sure  that  Professor 
iirasmus  Wjlson  and  Mr.  Dixon  would  be  the 
liSt  to  deprecate  an  expression  of  feeling  on  a 
iiotter  of  such  great  interest  to  them,  and  that 
ney  would,  therefore,  receive  any  suggestion 
I jat  came  from  critics  in  a spirit  in  which  it  was 
ikndered,  knowing  at  the  same  time  that  the 
ihbour,  expense,  and  ingenuity  which  were  in- 
volved in  bringing  this  monument  to  this  country 
|ioald  meet  with  its  due  reward,  not  only  from 
le  present  generation,  but  in  generations  to 
|3me.  In  letters  to  the  Times  he  had  suggested 
H site  which  he  knew  was  attended  with  some 
(iffioalty,  but  it  seemed  to  him  to  fulfil  the  re- 
uirements  better  than  any  in  London,  Other 
bsitioDB,  however,  might  be  fonnd  equally  good 
bd  even  better,  but  he  joined  heartily  with  the 
hairman  in  expressing  a fervent  hope  that  it 
.’ould  not  be  put  in  Parliament-square.  A 
Monument  such  as  this  was  to  be  looked  upon  as 
n antiquarian  relic  and  to  adorn  the  city.  If 
aey  considered  it  from  an  antiquarian  point  of 
iew  it  should  have  gone  to  the  British  Mueenm, 
at  be  entirely  sympathised  with  those  who 
iionght  it  had  some  higher  valne  in  the 
lyes  of  those  Londoners  who  were  anxions  to 
ve  it  as  a monument.  He  bad  endeavoured 
become  oonverted  to  the  Parliament-square 
;te,  but  in  vain,  and  the  more  he  looked  at  it 
rom  different  points  of  view  the  more  it  would 
bb  ooni/rast.  Its  own  simplicity  of  outline 
Semed  to  rob  other  buildings  of  their  proper 
bale,  which  could  not  be  desired  by  those  who 
dmired  them;  they  seemed  to  detract  from  that 
[mplioity  and  contemplative  feeling  with  which 
I pure,  simple  monument  like  this  ought  to  be 
egarded.  The  objection  on  the  ground  of  its 
Instable  position  was  a serious  one,  if  there  was 
|o  other.  Another  difficulty  was  tbar-,  having  only 
ue  obelisk,  they  had  to  consider  it  a central 
bjeot  wherever  it  might  be  placed.  If  there  were 
^o,  they  could  be  properly  placed  on  either  side 
f the  porch  of  some  building,  as  in  ancient  times. 
i.t  Parliament-square  it  seemed  to  be  out  of 
Dale  with  everything  around  it,  except  in  one 


position,  and  that  was  coming  up  from  Palaoe-yard 
towards  Great  George-street,  where  it  was  seen 
against  the  sky  ; bnt  in  the  metropolitan  changes 
in  view  no  one  could  say  that  the  buildings  in 
Great  George-street  would  not  sooner  or  later 
be  of  totally  a different  character,  when  the  last 
refuge  of  admiration  would  then  disappear. 

Mr.  Dixon,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Grover,  ex- 
plained  that  the  obelisk  was  68  ft.  6 in.  high  from 
the  base  to  the  apex,  and  that  it’weighed  186  toos. 

Mr.  Grover  urged  that  a monument  of  this 
description  should  be  placed  in  a conspicuous 
position,  and  this  would  not  be  the  case,  he 
thought,  if  it  were  placed  ou  the  Thames 
Embankment.  With  respect  to  the  beautiful 
statue  of  Cceur  de  Lion,  he  maintained  that  it 
ought  to  be  put  in  a more  prominent  position. 

Major  Joseph  urged  that  an  obelisk  should  be 
placed  in  such  a position  where  people  were 
likely  to  see  it. 

Dr.  Birch  said  it  had  been  thought  desirable 
to  place  it  in  the  court-yard  of  the  British 
Museum,  but  he  fancied  the  centre  of  Regent’s 
Park,  where  it  would  have  a fine  sky-line,  sur- 
rounded with  trees,  and  be  accessible.  Under 
any  oironmstanoes,  he  trusted  that  due  pre- 
cautions  would  be  taken  to  secure  it  from  the 
I injuries  of  a British  winter.  Even  in  Rome 
' obelisks  had  the  appearance  of  being  washed  by 
! rain,  and  the  hieroglyphics  disappeared  unless 
' care  was  taken.  He  trusted  that  the  best 
! authorities  would  be  consulted  with  a view  that 
the  obelisk  should  be  protected  against  the 
English  winter. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mayhew  proposed  the  oonrtyard 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  as  a suitable  place  for 
the  obelisk. 

Mr.  Morgan  then  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Birch  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  that  he  had  received  a communication  from 
Lord  Houghton,  who  expressed  a strong  desire 
that  the  obelisk  should  be  placed  in  the  court- 
yard  of  the  British  Museum,  which  position  he 
(the  speaker)  considered  to  be  one  of  the  worst. 

Mr.  Godwin  said  that  before  patting  the  vote 
he  wonld  say  that  it  would  be  a lamentable  thing 
if  this  great  memorial  shonld  be  treated  as  a 
mere  curiosity,  and  taken  to  the  British  Museum. 
As  regarded  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  fact  of  the 
distance,  if  nothing  else,  was  to  be  considered  : 
to  be  traversed  by  this  great  mass  of  186  tons, 
and  also  np  a hill,  would  be  a task  almost  iosur- 
mountable.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Grover’s  sug- 
gestioD,  as  to  the  placing  of  the  statue  of  Ccsur 
de  Lion  more  prominently,  he  (Mr.  Godwin)  con- 
curred  in  that  view,  and  suggested  that  it  should 
be  placed  in  Parliament-square,  where  it  would 
contrast  most  beautifully  with  the  surrounding 
buildings. 

The  vote  was  then  put,  and  carried  with 
acclamation. 


“THE  DESIGN  IN  THE  OBELISK.” 

Sir,  — Because  Egypt  was  the  centre  of 
civilisation  and  knowledge  in  the  era  in  which 
Cleopatra’s  Needle  was  quarried  and  was  set  up, 
it  is  oonoluded  that  the  Egyptians  must  have 
had  a reason  for  all  that  they  did.  No  donbt 
they  had,  but,  like  other  peoples  far  more  civilised 
and  possessing  much  greater  knowledge,  not 
always  a sufficient  and  a right  reason.  We 
should  not  forget  that  the  obelisk  and  tbe  pylon 
were  coeval  with  the  mummificafion  of  cows, 
cate,  and  birds,  and  with  the  puerile  mural  deco- 
rations of  the  temples.  For  these  performances 
the  Egyptians  doubtless  also  had  their  reasons, 
but  reasons  which  we  feel  quite  sure  would  not 
justify  u^in  following  their  example.  We  most, 
nevertheless,  thank  Mr.  Phene  Spiers  for  en- 
deavouring to  account  for  the  inequalities  in  the 
measurements  of  the  facets  of  Cleopatra’s 
Needle.  If  hia  ingenious  hypothesis  were 
correct,  all  obelisks  should  exhibit  tbe  same 
peculiarity,  and  a proportionate  adjustment  of 
the  oorrsotion.  I have  not  the  data  which  wonld 
enable  me  to  affirm  whether  they  do  or  do  not, 
but  Mr.  Spiers  will  probably  be  able  to  inform 
us  upon  this  point. 

The  interesting  paper  on  obelisks  in  the  Builder 
of  Ootober  27Dh  does  not  give  us  the  particular 
dimensions  of  all,  but  it  does  record  two  cases  of 
inequality  in  the  dimensions  of  the  sides  of 
obelisks,  viz.,  in  those  of  our  own,  and  those  of 
the  Lateran  monolith.  How  do  these  measure- 
ments tally  with  Mr.  Spiers’s  hypothesis  ? The 
variation  in  the  lesser  obelisk  is  as  89  in.  : 94^  in.; 
in  the  greater,  116^  in.  ; 108  iu., — that  is  to  say, 
in  the  one  case  the  narrower  sides  are  about  l-17th 
less  in  width  than  the  wider,  and  in  tbe  other  about 


l-14bh.  The  greater  obelisk  has,  therefore,  the 
greater  allowance  made  to  counteract  the  pheno- 
menon  which  Mr.  Spiers  calls  to  his  aid.  Should 
this  be  so,  aocording  to  tbe  bypothesis  ? I 
think  not.  For  if  we  could  imagine  a series  of 
obelisks  gradually  increasing  in  their  relative 
dimensions,  the  deterioration  of  width  by  the 
phenomenon  he  supposes  would  be  less  and  less 
iu  proportion  as  the  width  of  the  facets  increased. 
In  short,  the  phenomenon  would  be  a constant 
quantity,  whereas  the  dimensions  of  the  facets 
wonld  increase.  But  in  the  examples  quoted  tbe 
Egyptians  have  made  the  difference  between  the 
width  of  the  sides  greater  in  proportion  in  the 
greater  obelisk  than  in  the  less,  which  should 
not  be  the  case  if  they  had  been  conformed 
Bcoordiug  to  Mr.  Spiers’s  hypothesis. 

May  not  these  differences  in  the  width  of  tbe 
sides  be  due  either  to  the  effaoement  of  pre- 
existing records,  to  their  use  as  gnomons,  or  to 
the  accidental  inequalities  of  quarrying  ? At  all 
events,  the  measurements  of  the  species  obelisk 
might  help  ns  bo  a decision. 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


METROPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENTS  AND 
ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS. 

The  New  Street  from  Charing-cross  to  Oj/oj-d’- 
street. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Strand  District 
Board  of  Works  on  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  Pratr, 
asked  if  tbe  Board’s  representative  at  tbe 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  could  give  any 
information  as  to  when  the  new  street  from 
Tottenham-oonrt-road  to  Charing-cross  would  be- 
commenced. — Mr.  Boneor  understood  that  they 
were  waiting  in  consequence  of  not  being  able 
to  comply  with  tbe  clause  inserted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  the  people  of  the  poorer 
classes  whom  they  would  be  compelled  to  die- 
possess.— Mr.  Phillips  said  that  was  not  the  fact. 
The  truth  was  simply  that  the  Act  gave  the 
power  to  construct  some  other  streets  besides  the 
one  mentioned,  and  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
finding  in  some  that  they  were  not  in  any  way 
affected  by  the  Artisans’ and  Labourers’  Dwell- 
ings Improvement  Act,  resolved  to  take  them 
first.  Several  representations  had  been  made  to. 
the  Metropolitan  Board  upon  the  subject  from 
different  quarters, — notably,  a memorial  from  the 
Vestry  of  St.  James,  asking  them  to  posh  on 
the  work,  to  which  a reply  had  been  made  that 
no  unnecessary  delay  would  take  place,  and  that 
was  the  only  answer  it  was  in  his  power  to  make 
to  the  Board. — The  clerk  was  insbruoted  to  write 
to  the  Metropolitan  B ard  of  Works,  informing 
them  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Strand  District 
Board  it  was  expedient  that  the  work  of  making 
the  new  street  should  be  proceeded  with  withont 
delay. 

Royal  Mint-street. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Whitechapel  District  Board  of  Works,  a com- 
mittee  presented  a report  containing  a proposal 
that  it  be  a recommendation  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  that  the  works  under  the  Arti. 
sans’  Dwellings  Act  in  Royal  Mint-street  be 
commenced  from  the  eastward,  and  that,  if  con. 
sidered  necessary  by  the  Board,  tbe  Home  Sec- 
retary be  memorialised  upon  the  subject,  to  urge 
that,  for  sanitary  reasons,  the  operations  be 
commenced  forthwith.  In  connexion  with  this 
matter,  the  committee  further  intimated  that 
they  were  informed  by  the  medical  officer  of 
health  that  the  condition  of  several  parts  of  the 
area  to  be  dealt  with  was  now  much  worse  than 
before  the  offloial  representations  which  had  led 
to  its  being  bronght  nnder  the  operation  of  the 
law,  and  consequently  great  danger  to  the  public 
health  to  be  incurred,  and  rendering  it  of  the 
highest  importance  that  something  shonld  be 
done  withont  delay  to  remedy  the  evil.  He  had 
already  caused  some  of  the  houses  to  be  closed, 
and  should  consider  it  bis  duty  to  adopt  the  same 

course  in  regard  to  others. Mr.  D.  Munro, 

representative  at  the  Metropolitan  Board,  said 
that  one  of  the  difficulties  which  confronted  the 
Board  iu  dealing  with  schemes  of  this  nature 
was  how  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  in  providing  homes  for  the 
people  who  were  dislodged  in  effecting  the  im- 
grovement  of  areas  of  this  description.  Those 
who  wanted  to  acquire  the  land  as  a site  for 
model  dwellings  wonld  nob  give  more  than  one- 
third  of  its  improved  value,  and  the  Board  was 
naturally  averse  to  enriching  public  companies 
at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers. — After  a pro- 
tracted debate,  it  was  eventually  resolved  that 
a recommendation  of  the  nature  proposed  by 
the  committee  be  forwarded  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board. 
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MANCHESTER  BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES 
COMPETITION. 

The  Bite  of  the  proposed  new  bnildings  will  be 
230  ft.  by  86  ft.  As  we  have  already  said,  Mr. 
John  Johnson,  of  No.  9,  Qaeen  Yictoria-street, 
London,  has  gained  the  first  premiam  of200J.  by 
drawings  distinguished  by  the  motto,  “ Economy 
well  considered.”  The  estimate  for  the  entire 
building  i5gi7en  as  15, 3001., and  of  the  engineering 
and  fitting  work  as  4,3001.,  making  a total  of 
19,6001.  The  following  are  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  design  : — Situated  at  the  corner 
of  the  plot  formed  by  New  Islington  and  Baker, 
street,  is  the  public  hall  of  two  stories,  each 
room  being  72  ft.  by  36  ft.,  the  upper  floor  being 
supported  by  wrougbt.iron  beams.  The  ap- 
proaches  are  by  means  of  stone  stairs  and  ample 
passages,  and  the  reqnisite  rooms  and  conre- 
niences,  with  a gallery  at  one  end  and  the  two 
sides,  are  shown  upon  the  plans.  The  two  large 
swimming-baths  are  approached  by  means  of  a 
double  entrance-ball  in  Baker-street,  the  flrst- 
class  bath  being  80  ft.  by  25  ft.,  provided  with 
sixty  dressing  compartments;  and  the  second- 
class  bath  being  100  ft.  in  length  and  29  ft.  wide, 
with  sixty-eight  dressing  compartments.  Thirty- 
two  first-class  private  baths  are  arranged  in 
galleries  extending  above  the  swimming-bath, 
and  these  are  reached  by  means  of  stairs  from 
the  entrance-hall.  Eighteen  ladies*  private 
baths  are  arranged  on  the  second-floor,  above 
the  laundries.  The  swimming-baths  are  placed 
longitudinally  parallel  with  what  we  may  call 
the  back  wall,  the  washhouses  and  lauudries  are 
at  the  corner  of  Baker-street  and  Home-street, 
and  the  two-storied  public-hall  is  at  the  corner 
of  New  Islington  and  Baker-street.  The  general 
design  of  the  exterior  and  interior  is  in  a plain 
simple  Italian  style,  with  little  in  the  way  of 
ornament. 

The  Bath  Committee  of  the  Corporation  called 
in  the  aid  of  Mr.  Thomas  Worthington,  architect, 
to  report  and  advise  upon  the  designs,  and  assist 
in  the  adjudication  of  the  premiums. 


DISPUTE  AS  TO  RIGHT  OF  LIGHT. 

BIRKETT  V.  HUGHES. 

In  this  case,  heard  before  the  Hastings  Borough 
Bench  on  the  8th  insb.,  Mr.  Henry  Hughes,  a 
builder,  and  a member  of  the  town  council,  was 
summoned  for  wilfully  knocking  down  a hoard- 
ing or  wooden  screen,  and  doing  damage  to  the 
amount  of  41.  18s.  4d. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Mano  said,  the  complainant,  Mr.  James 
Birtett,  was  the  i'reehold  owner  and  occupier  of  13,  Maze- 
hill,  St.  Leonards,  and  his  garden  was  overlooked  bj  a 
window  in  the  house.  No.  1,  Maze-hill-terraco.  In  order 
to  secure  the  privacy  of  his  garden,  Mr.  Birkett  had 
erected  u substantial  boarding,  toe  poets  supporting  which 
had  been  sawn  through  at  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Birkett  said  the  hoarding  was  np  for  a week.  It 
was  inside  his  garden.  In  cross-examination  the  com- 
plainant said  there  were  windows  overlooking  the  garden, 
and  this  bad  been  the  case  as  long  as  he  had  lived  there. 
The  hoarding  was  put  up  lor  the  purpose  of  defending  his 
property.  He  had  put  the  hoarding  np  to  prevent  an  ease- 
ment, and  to  asecrt  hisright  to  do  so.  He  had  previously 
been  lessee  of  the  property,  of  which  he  became  the  free- 
holder in  June  last.  The  hoarding,  which  was  within 
3 ft.  of  the  windows,  was  inlended  to  block  out  the  light 
and  to  assert  bis  light. 

Mr.  Lamb,  for  the  defendant,  raised  the  queslion  of 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and  maintaioed  that  it  was  a 
case  for  the  county  court. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  magiatrates  retired, 
and  on  their  return  into  court  the  mayor  said  the  magis- 
trates had  jurisdiction  in  the  case. 

Formal  evidence  was  then  tendered  to  prove  the  com- 
mission of  the  damage,  and  Mr.  A.  Smith,  architect,  who 
bad  superintended  the  erection  of  the  screen,  spoke  of 
the  cost  of  erection.  The  terrace  was  not  erected  in  1860. 

The  Mayor  said  the  Bench  had  decided  to  convict.  Mr. 
Hughes  would  be  lined  IL,  and  21.  4s.  damages,  and  costs. 

Mr.  Lamb  applied  for  a case  for  a auperior  court,  which 
was  granted. 


CABMEN’S  SHELTERS. 

Leeds. — The  following  is  the  section  in  the 
Leeds  Improvement  Act,  1877,  in  reference  to 
Cabmen’s  Shelters 

Section  105. — “ Tbe  Corporation,  as  Surveyors  of  High- 
ways, may  authorise  and  permit  such  suitable  erections^as 
they  may  approve  of  to  be  placed  in  such  of  the  streets  ol 
the  borough  as  they  may  think  tit,  for  the  use,  convenience, 
and  shelter  of  drivers  of  hackney  carriages  plying  fur  hire^ 
and  m»y  make  bye-laws  for  the  management  and  nee  ol 
such  places,  and  the  conduct  of  the  persons  resortiUB 
thereto." 

At  present  there  are  in  Leeds  three  cabmen’ 
ahelters  not  in  the  highways.  There  will  now  be 
no  legal  obstruction  to  tbe  extension  of  the 
movement  to  the  streets  if  thonght  desirable  bj 
the  promoters  and  Corporation. 

Liverpool. — The  Corporation  of  Liverpool  ar* 
erecting  a cabmen’s  shelter  at  the  cost  of  1881. 
but  it  is  in  substitution  of  one  erected  some 


years  ago  by  pabtio  subscription.  The  new 
strnctare  is  a moveable  one,  seven  yards  by 
three  yards  inside,  and  its  height  is  8 fc,  at  tbe 
sides  and  12  ft.  in  the  centre. 

Wakefield. — Tbe  cabmen’s  shelter  for  the 
drivers  of  Wakefield,  presented  by  Mr.  William 
Hartley  Lee,  J.P.,  in  memory  of  his  late  wife, 
has  been  formally  opened  for  use.  It  is  a enb. 
stantial  erection,  and  has  been  placed  at  the 
top  of  Westgate,  in  front  of  tbe  Corn  Exchange, 
Mr.  F.  Simpson  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Squires  is  the  builder.  The  shelter  has  been 
handed  over  by  Mr.  Lee  to  the  Wakefield 
Tradesmen’s  Association,  which  will  undertake 
the  control  thereof. 


MONUMENTAL. 

Bath. — It  is  stated  that  the  monument  to 
Bishop  Montague,  which  stands  in  the  nave  of 
Bath  Abbey,  is  to  be  redecorated  at  the  expense 
of  the  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  John  Stone,  who  has  in- 
structed the  city  arohitect  (Mr.  C.  E.  Davis)  to 
soperintend  the  work.  It  is  considered  probable 
that  the  monument  will  be  removed  from  its 
present  position,  and  placed  in  the  chancel,  near 
Prior  Birde’s  chapel. 

Dorchester.  — An  interesting  letter,  signed 
“F.S.A.,”  on  the  monuments  in  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Dorchester,  appeared  in  the  Dorset 
County  Chronicle  for  Nov.  15. 


EMBOSSED  FLOCK  PAPERS. 

Messrs.  W.  Wooll.vms  & Co.  have  sent  us 
some  specimens  of  their  new  improved  embossed 
flocks,  for  which  they  have  just  completed 
patents, 

Tbe  patterns  in  flock  papers  are,  as  a rnle,  in 
very  low  relief,  or,  if  raised,  as  they  sometimes 
are  for  painting,  present  but  one  plane  to  the 
eye.  In  these  now  made  by  tbe  patent  prooees, 
the  design  is  raised  much  higher  above  the  level 
of  the  sarrounding  ground,  and  is  afterwards 
embossed  or  modelled  by  pressure  so  perfectly 
that  any  effects  a skilful  artist  can  create  by 
modelling,  obasing,  or  carving  in  bas-relief  can 
be  readily  prodneed,  with  so  great  a truthfulness 
of  expression  that  the  artistic  excellence  of  the 
work  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself.  Tbesepapers, 
which  afford  a material  for  the  enriobment  of 
surfaces  with  tasteful  ornament  in  actual  relief, 
casting  its  own  shadows  in  the  right  direction 
from  every  light,  and  easy  of  application,  will  be 
welcomed  by  many. 

They  are  made  in  coloured  flock,  with  or  with, 
out  gold,  ready  for  use  in  every  variety  of  tint; 
and  also  in  white  or  undjed  flock,  for  painting 
over  if  required. 

We  are  boand  to  admit  we  are  no  great 
admirers  personally  of  flook  papers  pure  and 
simple:  they  collect  the  dost;  we  prefer  to 
have  them  painted.  The  patterns  of  the  new 
papers  we  have  seen  are  excellent. 


FUNGUS. 

Sir, — That  which  your  correspondent  com- 
plains of  is  the  result  of  damp,  against  which 
such  ventilation  as  be  desoribes  is  only  a partial 
remedy.  Let  him  make  the  soil  as  dry  as 
possible  by  putting  drains  outside,  and,  if 
needfol,  inside  also;  then  cover  the  ground 
under  the  floors  with  some  dry  hard  rubbish, 
faced  with  4 in.  to  6 in.  of  Portland  cement  con- 
crete. If  the  timber  used  is  treated  according 
to  tbe  process  of  Sir  William  Barnett  & Co. 
(90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.),  it  will  resist  fungus 
and  the  other  effects  of  damp  in  snob  a sitna. 
tion.  Thos.  Blashill. 


Sib, — In  answer  to  Mr.  Pickard’s  letter  in 
your  paper  of  November  10th,  I would  advise 
Dim  to  put  a layer  of  aspbalte  on  the  ground 
before  he  lays  a new  floor.  This  will  remedy 
cbe  evil  be  complains  of.  Having  had  twenty- 
'ix  years’  experience  in  the  asp’ualte  trade,  1 
have  had  many  places  of  the  kind  to  contend 
with.  This  plan  was  adopted  and  used  bj 
me  at  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society’s 
premises  in  Victoria-street.  T.  Faldo. 


DRYING  ROOM. 

Will  some  one  experienced  in  such  matteis 
kindly  say  what  sort  of  room  or  building  is 
required  for  smoke-drying  bacon  on  a small 
scale,  and  the  mode  of  operation  P T.  C. 


GAUGES  OF  ROOFING  ZINC. 

Sir, — Can  you  obtain  for  us  the  reasons  foj 
changes  in  gauges  of  roofing  zinc  ? j 

Zinc,  2-1  oz.  to  the  foot  superfioial,  proper  foj 
flats,  need  to  be  stamped  No.  15  j and  26  oz.,  foi 
entters,  No.  16.  For  some  time  past,  however 
No.  15  has  been  stamped  on  21J  oz.,  and  No.  If 
on  2-4J  oz.,  by  mannfaotarers,  to  whose  stamps 
I had  been  aooustomed  to  look  for  convenient 
checking  of  work  as  laid.  Of  course,  when  the 
change  was  noted,  I determined  to  drop  al] 
mention  of  gauges  in  specifications,  and  tc 
describe  only  the  weight  per  foot.  Bub  thess 
somewhat  eccentric  weights  per  foot  are  not 
universal.  Laxton’s  Price-book  for  1877,  foi 
instance  (p.  270)  gives  the  following  list  quits 
in  the  old  way 

13  ...  14  ...  16  ...  16 

Weiglitperfootsup.SOoz.  ...  23oz.  ...  24oz.  ...  200' 

No  doubt  this  must  apply  in  numerous  cases  \ 
and  other  variations  occur  besides.  There  is, 
one  finds,  a disposition  on  the  part  of  builders 
to  order  from  their  dealers  the  weight  nearest 
to  that  described, — that  happens  to  be  lower, 
not  higher.  Of  coarse,  no  one  can  accept  the 
stamps  as  evidence  now  without  quescion.  The 
edges  of  sheets  are  frequently  so  uneven  in 
ihioknesB,  that  the  only  way  to  apply  a fair  test 
is  to  weigh  a whole  sheet.  Cannot  some  custom 
be  steadily  adhered  to  pretty  generally  ? For 
instance,  might  not  zinc  for  roofing  purposes  be 
made  to  the  same  gauges  by  alt  the  trade,  and 
stamped  accordingly  ? Unexplained  ohanges  in 
the  direction  of  thinness  give  a sort  of  sensation 
©f  being  left  in  the  lurch  by  former  loyal  allies 
in  overcoming  the  old  bad  habit  of  using  thin  zinc, 
and  palming  off  wrong  gauges,  who  volonteered 
assistance  to  architects  in  getting  justice  done 
to  their  employers.  But  perhaps  manufacturers 
have  some  easy  explanation  which  will  satisfy 
An  Architect. 


“SILICATE  COTTON.” 

Slag  wool,  or  silicate  cotton,  is  naed  as  a non. 
conductor,  and  acta  as  an  efficient  and  powerful 
isolator  of  both  heat  and  cold  without  dete. 
riorating  or  being  affected  by  either.  It  can,  at 
the  same  time,  be  applied  easily,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  adhere  to  the  surfaces  to  be  covered, 
and  to  remain  efficaciona  under  all  conditions  of 
temperature,  weather,  damp  or  web  from  the 
outside. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  extremely 
simple.  A jet  of  steam  is  made  to  strike  upon 
the  stream  of  molten  slag  as  it  falls  from  the 
usual  runner  into  the  slag-bogies  or  wagons. 
This  jet  scatters  the  molten  slag  into  shot,  and 
as  each  shot  leaves  the  stream  it  carries  a fine 
thrtad  or  tail  with  it;  the  shot,  being  heavy, 
drops  into  the  ground,  whilst  the  fine  woolly  fibre 
is  Buoked  into  a large  tube  and  discharged  into  a 
chamber.  This  chamber  is  very  large,  and  is 
covered  with  fine  wire-uettlng  or  sieve.nire. 
The  steam  and  air  carry  the  woolly  particles  all 
over  the  chamber — the  finest  into  recesses  formed 
for  the  purpose,  the  heavier  into  the  body  of  thej 
chamber.  After  each  blowing  it  is  selected  and  i 
taken  up  with  forks  and  put  into  large  casks  or  ! 
bags  for  shipment  or  otherwise.  The  inside  of 
tbe  chamber  represents  a remarkable  spectacle, 
after  each  blowing.  The  wool  is  of  a snowy- 
white  appearance.  Slag  wool,  or  silicate  cottony 
IS  chiefly  employed  to  cover  steam-boilers,  pipes,* 
&o.  Messrs.  Jones,  Dade,  & Co.,  of  London,  are 
the  sole  agents  for  its  sale,  and  they  have  taken 
out  one  or  two  patents  for  its  application.  Tne 
most  noteworthy  of  these  is  for  what  they  teim 
raattreises.  These  are  about  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  long, 
and  1 ft.  wide,  by  2i  in.  thick.  The  mattresses 
are  laid  upon  the  boiler  or  pipes  to  bo  covered, 
aid  are  secured  iu  the  usual  way.  Its  perfect 
incombustibility,  combined  with  its  non-conduct- 
ing and  indestroctible  properties,  give  this  ma. 
lerial  many  advantages  over  any  other  for  this 
class  of  work.  It  may  be  used  to  deaden; 
sound.  * 


ScRcol  Board  Architects,  Bradford.— At 
a meeting  of  the  Bradford  School  Board  on  the  \ 
14ih  inst.,  the  following  resolution  was  agreed! 
to  : — 

" That  Mpssre.  Hargreaves  & Bailey  be  appointed  addi- 
tional architects  to  the  Board,  their  remuneration  for 
preparing  aU  necesaary  plana  and  doing  all  other  architect's 
•vorit,  including  supplying  contractors  with  quantities,  to 
oe  61.  per  cent,  commission  on  the  cost  of  the  bnildings 
I'lr  wlieh  they  are  employed;  and  that  Mr.  B.  P.  Peter. 
B’jo,  who  was  appointed  arohitect  to  the  Board  on  the 
29tb  of  November,  1376,  be  in  future  paid  on  the  said 
terms." 
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THE  AEOHITEOTUR.^L  MUSEUM. 

I Bt  an  aidTertisement  which  will  be  found  on 
.nother  page  of  the  Builder  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
iitting  opportunity  is  afforded  the  rising  sobool 
if  arobiteots,  more  particularly  the  followers  of 
/Queen  Anne,”  by  which  iheir  zeal  may  be 
lested  as  well  as  their  faith  in  the  quiutessenoe 
jf  the  revival.  We  refer  to  the  offer  which  the 
ijPuncil  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum  havs- 
lut  forth  to  members  of  the  profeesion,  with  a 
■pew  of  making  the  Museum  more  comprehensive, 
|0  receive  with  thanks  any  gifts  or  loans  of  caste 
jr  examples  of  the  later  styles  of  Eoglish  archi- 
lecture,  more  especially  the  ornamentation  o 
■f  Free  Classic,”  as  it  is  called,  or  ” Queen 
i^nno.”  Whatever  opinion  we  may  ourselves 
nntertain  for  the  style,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
1 at  that  the  Museum  should  oontaiu  examples  of 
ihis  and  other  kinds. 


I AQUARIUM  AND  ASSEMBLY-ROOMS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

I Tue  proprietor  of  the  Aston  Lower  Groundp, 
Birmingham,  has  determined  to  erect  an 
l^narium  and  a large  assembly  • room,  with 
iflaut  and  fern  house.  The  aquarium  is  to  be  a 
iiuildiug  312  ft.  in  length.  There  will  be  nine. 
Ben  sbow-tauka,  each  oontaining  about  1,300 
iflllons  of  water.  Opposite  the  show-tanka,  and 
Adjoining  the  aquarium  promenade,  will  be  a 
building,  over  300  ft.  in  length,  devoted  to  the 
rowing  of  ferns  and  choice  plants.  The  assembly, 
tnom  will  be  220  ft.  in  length,  90  ft.  in  width, 
IndSOft.  in  height,  with  galleries  at  each  side 
lad  at  one  end.  A raised  platform  is  shown  at 
oe  other  end,  for  mnsioal  or  other  performanoes. 
rhe  whole  is  in  the  style  called  Victorian  Gothic, 
he  buildings  are  to  be  of  briok  with  stone 
ressings.  The  buildings  have  beeu  designed 
br  Mr.  Naden,  architect,  of  Birmingham. 

i!  The  Birmingham  Oazeiie  says  that  in  addt- 
Dn  to  improving  the  appearance  of  Broad- 
<reet,  by  the  erection  of  a row  of  shops  on  the 
»otof  land  that  fronted  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
cieatre,  Mr.  J.  Jacobs  has  added  to  the  aooom- 
Dodatioo  for  publio  gatherings  and  public  amuse, 
lients  which  the  town  already  possesses  a new 
naembly-room.  It  is  situated  at  the  top  story 

II  the  building  which  forma  the  frontage  to  the 
cinoeof  Wales’s  Theatre,  and  it  is  approached 
< a wide  staircase.  On  either  side  of  the 
;itrance  to  the  room  are  retiring-rooms,  neatly 
Red  up.  The  room  measures  65  fo.  in  length 
Ud  25  ft.  in  width.  It  has  a coved  roof,  with 
Ibnlded  and  figured  frieze,  representing  Art  in 
U its  ramifications,  and  is  lighted  in  the  centre 
r three  large  chandeliers  from  the  workshop  of 
tessrs.  Best  & Lloyd,  the  firm  to  whom  was 
rtrusted  the  lighting  of  the  Birmingham  Arcade. 
)ie  decorations  are  by  Messrs.  Lees,  of  Ann- 
J’eet.  The  npper  ecd  of  the  room  is  to  be 
iLed  np  with  a small  stage,  with  prosoeniam, 
litligbts,  and  appliances  for  working  scenery. 


IlCTOEIA  EMBANKMENT  APPKOAOHES. 
ras  quEEN  v,  metropolitan  board  of  works. 

I In  this  case  a rule  was  granted  some  time 
lOB  by  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  calling 
on  the  defendants  to  show  cause  why  a man- 
imns  shonld  not  issue  commanding  them  to 
rry  out  a certain  work  in  pursuance  of  an 
ireement  entered  into  between  them  and  the 
krqnis  of  Salisbury. 

Ir.  Biron  last  i^eek  appeared  to  show  oaOBs  on  behalf 
he  defendanta.  The  rule  waa  aupported  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
4th.  The  agreement  in  question  had  reference  to  the 
Istroction  of  a roadway  25  ft.  wide  through  the  Marquia 
ialisbury’a  property  from  the  Strand,  opposite  Exeter 
ll,  to  the  Thamea  Embankment,  within  fifteen  montha, 

1 was  entered  into  in  conaideration  of  the  abandonment 
•,  Chancery  aoit,  and  the  withdrawal  by  the  Msrqnis  of 
position  to  a Bill  promoted  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
iVorks. 

t he  oonfention  of  the  defendants  was  that  they  were  at 
rty  to  make  the  roadway  15  ft.  wide,  and  two  footpaths 
ft.  width  each.  On  the  other  hand  it  waa  contended 
I under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  roadway  shonld 
66  ft.  wide. 

It  the  close  of  the  argnmonts,  which  were  of  a technical 
'acter,  the  Court  made  the  rule  for  the  mandamus 
dlute. 


tETROPOLIS  BUILDING  ACT  AMEND. 
MENT  BILL. 

.IR,— Itis  understood  that  another  Bill  is  to 
iiutroduoed,  proposing  to  govern  building 
Iters  by  ” Bye-Laws**  As  this  is,  in  that  par- 
:lar,  a reproduction  of  the  one  rejected  on 
fc  very  ground,  one  may  ask,  cui  feono  ? 
le  are  again  asked  to  sobstitute  “unoer- 
ty  ” for  “ certainty.”  An  Architect, 


HINTS  TO  SPECULATIVE  ARCHITECTS. 

YARMOXTTH  AQUARIUM  COMPANY. 

Sib, — You  have  published  the  decision  of 
Vice-Chancellor  MaUns  in  the  above  matter  (as 
against  poor  Pugin’s  widow),  and  if  you  can 
give  architects,  when  about  to  prepare  designs 
for  publio  companies,  a few  hiots  it  would  prove 
of  value  to  the  uninitiated.  As  I can  speak 
from  a very  sad  experience,  in  loss  of  health, 
vigour,  and  a good  sum  of  capital,  perhaps  the 
following  notes  may  serve  the  purpose. 

A young  architect  is  always  willing  and 
anxious  to  secure  work,  especially  a large 
or  publio  bnildiug,  as  generally  proposed  by 
companies.  He  hears  that  such  is  to  be  carried 
out,  or  pretended  to  be  so,  by  a body  of  gentle- 
men who  intend  to  form  a company  under  the 
guidance  of  a Promoter,  often  a pauper,  but  who 
dreesea  well,  is  considered  a good  fellow  in  the 
City,  invites  you  to  some  hotel  to  diuner,  and  of 
oonrse  there  is  the  inevitable  solicitor,  a highly 
respectable  man  or  firm.  The  architect  is 
beguiled  into  preparing  sketches,  and  perhaps  to 
take  some  shares, — merely  for  form’s  sake, — 
nothing  to  pay  upon  them, — just  to  show  the 
other  intending  shareholders  that  the  archi. 
teot  has  confidence  in  the  matter, — and  any 
payments  for  shares  can  be  deducted  from 
hia  professional  charges,  &o.  The  architect 
is,  perhaps,  led  to  sign  the  Articles  of  Associa- 
tion ; thereby  (poor  fellow)  becoming  a con- 
tributor,  or  really  a promoter  (as  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  puts  it)  without  the  least  idea  what 
he  is  doing.  Farther,  he  is  assured  of  the 
genuinesBof  the  matter  by  a splendid  prospectus, 
to  wbioh  bis  name  is  to  be  added  as  architect,  at 
which,  perhaps,  be  is  very  pleased  (at  least,  I 
know  I was  fool  enough  to  be  so  some  years 
since).  Everything  looks  and  goes  well;  he 
attends  directors’  meetings,  takes  instructions 
and  so  forth  from  them,  and  thinks  he  is  working 
for  them,  but  does  not  think  or  know  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  himself  proposed  and  appointed 
by  the  directors  as  arebiteob  to  the  company,  and 
so  entered  on  the  minute-book.  Time  rolls  on  ; 
at  the  end  of  one,  two,  or,  at  most,  three  years, 
things  do  not  go  on  so  smoothly,  shareholders  are 
dissatisfied,  creditors  are  clamorous,  when  a big 
general  meeting  is  held,  formerly  at  the  late 
London  Tavern,  and  now  at  Cannon-street  Hotel. 
Where  is  the  promoter,  or  the  highly  respect- 
able solicitor  ? The  directors  behave,  as  a body, 
so  as  they  dare  not  do  in  their  individual  capa- 
oity.  Then  comes  the  liquidation.  How  few 
when  they  take  shares  think  of  its  consequences  ? 
The  architect  makes  out  his  account,  and  sends 
it  to  the  Court  or  private  liquidator,  disappointed 
and  disbearteued.  A few  months  elapse,  a call 
is  made  : the  architect,  to  his  astonishment, 
receives — “ Notice,  you  are  requested,  Ac.,  to  pay 
21.  lOd.,”  on,  perhaps,  50  or  100  shares.  You 
protest  against  payment,  you  never  did  pay  any- 
thing,  and  it  was  nob  intended  yon  shonld  pay 
for  any  shires.  You  are  informed  the  deposit  on 
yonr  shares  was  paid,  and  the  allotment  letter 
was  sent  yon,  and  your  name  is  on  the  list  of  sub- 
soribers.  ” You  must  pay,  and  perhaps  you  will  let 
me  have  the  amount  at  the  earliest  convenience, 
Ac,”  Here  begin  the  trouble  and  confusion. 
Perhaps  you  have  forgotten  about  the  allotment 
note  ; however,  after  a search  you  fiud’it,  and 
try  to  find  the  said  promoter, — but  where  ? You 
go  to  your  solicitor.  Here  begins  another  ” act”  : 
(set  scene)  bill  of  costa  in  the  distance, — worry 
and  anxiety  in  the  foreground, — and  be  thankful 
if  this  is  the  only  company  you  are  aotiog  for. 
You  now  begin  to  learn  the  law  : you  are  told 
and  advised  than  you  must  pay  the  calls.  “ Yes  ! 
but  here  is  my  olaim  against  the  company,  can. 
nob  I prove  this  in  liquidation  and  dednet  these 
calls  from  it?”  Very  natural, — but,  alas!  not 
legal.  Mr.  Court-de-Chanoery  says  ” You  must 
pay  yonr  calls  due  before  you  can  prove  for 
your  account,  and  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
creditors.”  Well,  you  feel  disgusted,  get  a handy 
“Book  on  Companies  ” (EfEogbam  Wilson’s  to 
wit),  consult  with  some  private  friend  or  obum  ; 
perhaps  he  helps  you.  Thinking  it  is  all  right 
you  pay  the  money  (calls),  and  expect  in  time 
to  be  paid  your  account,  or  a dividend  npon  it, 
and  rest  a little  easy  in  yonr  mind.  After  a 
time  yon  call  upon  the  liquidator,  asking  when 
you  may  expect  a dividend  ? He  is  very  civil, 
&o.,  but  politely  tells  you  you  have  no  claim 
against  the  company ; you  were  not  appointed 
architect  by  the  directors,  there  is  no  minute  in 
the  book  to  that  effect : what  work  you  did  ranst 
have  been  for  the  “promoter”j(Pugiu  case),  who 
was  paid  certain  fees  for  formation  money,  in. 
oloding  designs,  plans,  &o.  And  you  must  look 


to  him  for  payment.  You,  of  course,  protest, 
ocDsult  with  your  solicitor  again,  and  you  are 
very  fortunate  if,  by  dint  of  the  strength  of 
right,  you  can  get  a small  allowance,  which 
generally  does  not  amount  to  the  calls  paid,  or 
the  “coBt8”to  come;  or  perhaps  you  take, it  into 
court,  like  Mrs.  Pugin,  and  you  learn  the  result, 
as  Crabhe  has  it: — 

“Hard  ii  his  fate  who  builds  his  peace  of  miud 
Oa  the  precarious  mercy  of  mankind.’' 

I have  thus  written  my  knowledge  of 
company  • making,  of  which  I have  had  a 
fearful  experience,  being  drawn  into  them  by 
pretended  friends,  who,  of  course,  received  their 
commission  on  my  shares.  These  few  words  may 
be  of  great  service  to  future  intending  architects 
to  companies,  and  perhaps  save  them  from  dis- 
appointment, and,  it  may  be,  financial  ruin. 

A Victim, 


OUR  SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Sir, — Your  correspondents,  “A.  B.  4 C.,” 
writing  in  the  Builder  for  Nov.  10,  under  the 
above  beadiug,  exhibit  a misapprehension  of  the 
subject,  despite  their  study  of  “Blue  Book” 
and  “ Directory.”  Toey  say  the  one  purpose 
for  wbioh  these  schools  were  established  was 
" to  teach  young  men  the  profeseion  of  a de- 
signer, or,  if  need  be,  an  artist."  This  state- 
ment ebows  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the 
Department  of  Soienoe  and  Art.  The  teaobing 
of  design  no  doubt  forms  a part  of  the  carriculum 
of  Buoh  schools  as  are  situated  in  centres  where 
such  study  bears  upon  the  practical  hnsineae 
of  life,  and  in  those  centres  the  masters  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject.  Whether 
it  he  possible  or  desirable  to  teach  young  men 
to  be  artists  is  questiouable. 

With  rospeot  to  the  possession  of  oertificates 
by  the  masters,  it  is  within  the  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  present  writer  that  the  masters  of 
three  of  the  schools  “ A.  B.  & C.”  name,  who 
have  only  the  first  certificate,  are  professional 
artists  who  only  took  the  certificate  in  order  to 
put  themselves  in  oonnexion  with  the  Soienoe 
and  Art  Department.  The  possession  of  mora 
oertificates  would  be  of  no  value  to  them ; so 
that  the  number  of  certificates  is  no  criterion  as 
to  the  oapahilitios  of  a master.  There  are  not 
wanting  oases  where  a school  under  the  direction 
of  a many-oertificated  master  did  not  show  to 
great  advantage,  but  flourished  and  did  good 
work  under  one  of  “ A.  B.  & C.'s  ” despised  two- 
oertificate  meu. 

The  propoeitioQ  that  “committees  should 
insist  upon  seeing  every  branch  of  fine-art 
work  executed  by  a master  before  he  is  en- 
gaged ” is  highly  comic.  One  oan  imagine  the 
scene ; and,  after  all,  they  might  select  a 
master  entirely  devoid  of  teaching  faculty.  No, 

“ A.  B.  & C.”,  that  method  of  choosing  a teacher 
will  not  do. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  flaws  in  our  system 
of  National  Art  Education,  and  it  would  be  well 
were  the  ecoeutricities  of  the  administration  of 
the  Central  Department  brought  to  light;  tha 
plurality  of  livings  of  the  he^  master  noticed 
by  your  correspondents  is  one  worthy  of  note  ; 
but  little  goftd  will  be  done  by  writers  with 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  origin,  progress,  and 
present  position  of  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art.  Andros, 


RAILWAY  ITEMS. 

St.  David's. — A Cardiff  paper  says  that  the 
promoters  of  the  St.  David’s  Railway  have  de- 
termined to  ran  a branch  line  from  Haverford- 
west to  a jnnotioD  proposed  to  be  made  at 
Treffgarne  Rock^.  Originally  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  promoters  simply  to  effect  a jnnotion 
with  the  Great  Western  Railway  at  Clarbestou- 
road,  but  by  the  altered  arrangement  a direct 
line  of  communication  between  St.  David's  and 
the  sjnthern  part  of  Pembrokeshire  will  be 
given. 

South-Eastern  and  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover. — Notice  is  given  of  the  intention  of  these 
companies  to  apply  to  Parliament  in  the  ensning 
session  for  leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  to  make  pro. 
vision  for  the  joint  working  and  maintenance  of 
these  linos,  with  a view  to  ultimate  amalga- 
mation. 

Proposed  New  Linehetween  Farringdon- street 
and  Regent-circus. — Application  is  to  be  made  to 
Parliament  next  session  for  an  Act  authorising 
the  formation  of  a new  railway  between  Regent- 
circus  and  the  Metropolitan  Railway  at  Farring- 
don-street.  It  is  proposed  that  the  line  shall  be 
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made  beneath  the  new  etieeta  now  in  hand  or 
about  to  be  oomtnenced  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 

ionion  and  North-Western. — A special  general 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  London  and 
Nortb»Weatern  Railway  was  held  on  the  13th 
insfc.,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  issuing  new 
capital,  authorised  under  “The  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  (Bletohley,  Northamp- 
ton, and  Rugby)  Act,  1875,”  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  900,0001.  to  defray  the  cost  of  widen- 
ing the  line.  A large  portion  of  the  land  for 
the  purpose  has  been  bought,  and  the  works 
are  going  on  rapidly. 

Swindon  and  Andover. — Efforts  are  now  being 
made  with  a view  to  get  the  support  neoessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  Swindon  and  Andover 
Railway,  the  Act  for  which  was  obtained  two  or 
three  years  ago.  The  oompanies  directly  in- 
terested in  the  line  are  ths  Great  Western  and 
the  London  and  North-Western,  the  Hue  connect- 
ing the  two  systems  by  stations  at  Swindon  and 
Andover.  The  line  would  give  direct  communi- 
cation between  the  South  of  England  and  the 
Forest  of  Dean  and  South  Wales  coalfields,  and 
when  the  Severn  Bridge  Railway  is  completed 
the  distances  between  those  districts  would  be 
still  further  diminished. 

Bath  and  Cirencester. — It  is  stated  that  a 
Boheme  is  in  contemplation  to  promote  a railway 
between  Bath  and  Cirencester,  to  commence  by 
a junction  with  the  Great  Western  Railway  at 
Bathampton,  and  pass  through  Batbeaston, 
Marshfield,  West  ^ngton,  Netherton,  Acton 
Turville,  Luokington,  Great  Sheraton,  Weston 
Birt,  Tetbnry,  Long  Newnton,  Crudwell,  and 
terminate  by  a jnnstion  with  the  Great  Western 
Railway  at  the  Swindon  end  of  the  tnnnel,  near 
the  Kemble  Junction,  with  running  powers  into 
Cirencester. 


yabioritm:. 

Under  the  title  “ The  Main  Drainage  of 
Oxford,”  Messrs.  Jas.  Parker  & Co.  have 
published  a paper  on  the  sabject  by  the  engi. 
neer  (Mr:  W.  H.  White,  C.E.),  read  before  the 
Ashmolean  Society.  As  the  illnstrationBinclade 
details  of  the  various  works  it  will  be  found 
useful  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  drainage 
matters.  We  will  take  an  opportunity  to  men- 
tion  what  has  been  done  in  this  direction  in 

Oxford. The  “Gentleman’s  Aunnal”  for 

Christmas,  1877  (in  connexion  with  the  Oentle- 
man’s  Magazine  : Ohatto  & Windus),  consists  of 
three  stories,  by  R.  E.  Francillon,  F.  W.  Robioson, 
and  Julian  Hawthorne,  respectively,  mnoh  above 

the  average  of  similar  prodnotions. The 

Christmas  number  of  Tinsley’s  Magazine  is  a 
story  by  Mr.  Farjeon  called  “ Solomon  Isaacs.” 
The  heroine  is  a Jewess,  and  the  story  lies  wholly 
among  her  people.  The  illustrations  are  some- 
what coarse. “The  Gossips’  Bowl”  is  the 

title  of  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Illustrated 
Spotting  and  Bramatic  News.  Miss  Braddon 
writes  the  leading  story,  entitled  “ Thou  Art  the 

Man.”  The  illnstrationa  are  numerous. The 

Sunday  Review,  a monthly  magazine,  ably  advo. 
cates  the  object  of  the  Sunday  Society.  A Plea 
for  a Philosophical  Language  in  the  current 
camber  deserves  earnest  consideration. 


|0:isctIlanta. 

Trttro  Catbedral.— The  following  snggos- 
tion  is  thrown  oat  by  the  Bishop  of  Truro  in  a 
recent  address  to  the  cathedral  body: — “The 
prebendal  stalls  in  the  old  cathedrals  are  even 
to  this  day  inscribed  with  the  local  names  of  the 
estates  and  churches  with  which  they  were  until 
lately  endowed.  We  have  no  such  names  to  give 
to  ours.  But,  in  a country  like  this,  where  the 
names  of  places  are  so  lastingly  identified  with 
the  history  of  its  Christianity  through  the  names 
of  the  great  missionaries  who  brought  us  to 
Christ,  you  would  deem  it  inexcusable  if  I tamely 
entitled  the  stalls  number  one,  two,  three,  up  to 
twenty-four.  I propose,  therefore,  to  appro- 
priate to  them  Buoh  local  names  as  shall  not  only 
sound  true  Cornish,  but  also,  by  the  help  of  your 
own  distinguished  antiquary  and  student,  Mr. 
Boase,  to  place  them  chronologically .” 

The  New  Military  Brigade  Depots  at 
Caterham  and  Reading  have  just  been  com- 
pleted fcr  the  War  Department,  the  former  by 
Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill,  and  the  latter  by  Messrs. 
Cooke  & Green.  Mr.  James  Hill  supplied  about 
300  locks  for  Caterham  Depot  with  keys  dif- 
fering throughout,  and  a similar  number  for 
Reading. 


Temple  Bar. — At  a meeting  o'  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  on  the  15th  inet.,  the  City 
Lands  Committee  presented  a report  recom- 
mending that  Temple  Bar  be  demolished  forth- 
with, excepting  the  south  pier,  which  would  be 
left  standing  pending  the  rebuilding  of  Messrs. 
Child’s  premises,  and  the  north  pier,  or  a portion 
thereof,  which  will  be  left  standing  pending 
negotiations  with  the  Government.  Mr.  Rudkin, 
in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  that 
with  regard  to  the  south  side  of  the  Bar,  the 
Committee  had  so  suooessfnlly  negotiated  with 
Messrs.  Child  & Co.  as  to  induce  them  to  throw 
into  the  public  way  land  4 ft.  6 in.  wide,  extend, 
ing  the  whole  length  of  their  front'vge,  and  this 
east  and  west  of  Temple  Bar  would  lead  to  an 
immense  improvement  npon  that  side  of  the 
road.  This  particular  foot-pavement  was  already 
10  ft.  wide,  both  in  Fleet-street  and  the  Strand ; 
and  as  it  was  thought  desirable  that  this  should 
not  be  lessened,  the  Committee  proposed  that 
they  still  continue  it  the  same  width.  A column 
or  obelisk,  they  suggested,  should  mark  the  site 
of  the  present  structure,  the  “rest”  being  5 ft. 
wide.  Thus  they  should  be  enabled  to  have  a 
17-fc.  carriage-way — suffioient  space  for  two 
carriages, — on  the  one  side  of  the  “ rest,”  and  a 
similar  space  on  the  other.  This  would  leave 
12  ft.  for  the  footway  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Bar.  The  Government  had  been  applied  to  upon 
this  subject,  and  they  had  referred  the  Com. 
mittee  to  the  architect  of  the  new  Law  Courts, 
Mr.  Street,  who,  however,  refused  to  concede  a 
single  inch.  The  Committee  thought  that,  in 
carrying  out  a great  improvement  of  this  oha- 
rcter.they  had  a right  to  expect  something  from 
the  Government,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the 
latter  might  give  them  2 ft.  The  report  was 
adopted. 

Proposed  New  Building  Act. — The  Metro- 
politan  Board  of  Works  has  given  notice  of  its 
intention  to  apply  for  leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  in 
the  next  session  of  Farliamentto  amend  and  en. 
large  some  of  the  powers  and  provisions  of  the 
Metropolis  Management  Acts  and  of  the  Metro- 
politan  Building  Act,  so  as  to  enable  the  Board 
to  moke  further  regulations,  and  to  impose  new 
restriotioDB  with  respect  to  the  erection  or 
alteration  of  honses  and  buildings,  and  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  distances  at  which  such 
structures  and  the  premises  connected  there- 
with shall  be  from  the  centre  of  any  carriage  or 
footway  npon  or  near  to  which  snoh  properties 
shall,  for  the  time  being,  be  situated ; to  pre- 
vent the  use  for  carriage  traffic  of  roads  of 
less  width  than  40  ft.  whore  there  are  houses 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  or  of  less  width  than 
20  ft.  where  there  are  only  houses  on  one  side ; 
to  authorise  the  Board  to  make  and  enforoe  bye- 
laws, — (1)  as  to  the  foundations  and  sites 
of  houses  and  buildings,  and  the  mode  in 
and  the  materials  with  which  each  founda- 
tion shall  be  made,  and  the  sites  be  pre- 
pared and  completed ; (2)  as  to  the  descrip- 
tion  and  quality  of  the  substances  of  which 
the  walls  shall  be  made ; (3)  the  powers  and 
duties  of  and  fees  payable  to  district  surveyors ; 
to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Board  as  to  the 
removal  of  dangerous  structures,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  recovery  of  the  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  respect  thereof ; to  authorise  the 
district  snrveyors  to  enter  npon  and  to  inspeot 
honses,  buildings,  and  works  m coarse  of  con- 
struotion : to  confer  npon  the  Board  powers 
over  and  with  respect  to  theatres,  muaio-halls, 
and  other  like  places  of  entertainment,  and  to 
enable  the  Board  from  time  to  time  to  make  and 
enforce  all  such  rules,  regulations,  orders,  altera- 
tioDS,  and  restrictions  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  expedient  in  relation  to  such  buildings  for 
securing  the  public  safety  and  convenience. 

Bow  Church,. — The  dragon  vane  on  thespii-e 
of  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  in  Cheapside, 
baviug  been  much  damaged  by  the  late  gales, 
Messrs.  Proctor  & Co.,  engineers,  of  Turnagain- 
lane.  City,  proceeded  to  remove  it.  The  height 
of  the  spire  is  220  ft.,  and  the  length  of  the  vane 
to  be  removed  8 ft.  6 in.  Ladders  are  placed 
close  against  the  bnilding,  and  secured  by  a 
spike  at  the  top ; a second  ladder  is  then  hoisted 
from  the  first  with  a block  and  rope,  the  foot 
being  well  seonred  to  the  top  of  the  other,  and 
the  second  made  fast  as  before,  and  so  on  nntil 
reaching  the  top. 

Bricklayers’  Technical  Classes  —The  first 
annual  report,  just  now  published  (Office,  5, 
Great  Queen-street  West,  S.W.),  shows  that  the 
committee  are  satisfied  with  the  result  so  far. 
The  small  funds  subscribed  appear  to  have 
been  carefully  expended. 




Compeusatiou  Cases  and  the  Metropo* 
litaa  Board  of  Works. — At  a recent  meeting  . 
of  the  Board,  Mr.  Roche  said,  “ The  Committee  \ 
wished  it  to  be  known  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  employing  agents,  and  that  any  person  who 
had  reason  to  claim  compensation  conld  come' 
personally  to  the  Board,  where  he  was  quite 
as  likely  to  receive  fair  and  liberal  compensa- 
tion as  if  represented  by  agents.  If  any  agents’ 
had  stated  that  they  had  greater  facilities  for 
approaching  the  Board,  those  representatiodll 
were  without  foundation.”  A oorrespondent 
writes, — “After  an  experience  of  thirty  years  as' 
valuer,  I have  found  the  old  proverb  stands  trusS 
that  ‘ Ho  who  advocates  his  ovn  cause  has  a fool] 
for  bis  olient.*  It  rarely  happens  that  a shrewd 
man  of  business,  whose  premises  are  requirefl 
for  public  improvements,  railway  extension?,  or^ 
what  not,  fails  to  know  among  his  friends  a‘ 
competent  and  trustworthy  surveyor,  architect;^ 
auctioneer,  and  valuer,  to  whom  be  states  hia 
case,  and  with  whom  he  arranges  the  preparation 
and  settlement  of  his  claim.  This  last  act,  the 
settlement,  always  involves  mneh  serious  nego-] 
tiation,  tact,  and  good  judgment.  Sometimes  it 
is  advisable  not  to  accept  * the  final  offer,’  the 
ultimatum  of  the  Board,  and  then  the  claimant 
has  to  choose  between  a jury,  a special  jury,  and 
arbitration.  The  guidance  of  a gentleman) 
trained  in  and  acoustomed  to  sneh  matters  is 
pedient  (though  there  may  be  ‘ no  necessity  ’ for 
it)  in  each  stage  of  these  proceedings,  especially 
as  the  Board,  through  its  valuer,  often  makes 
more  than  one  bid  before  it  comes  to  the  final 
offer;  indeed,  the  practice  of  the  Board  is  not 
such  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  if 
claimants  ‘approached  the  Board’  humbly 
and  in  person,  they  would  always  receive  that, 
‘fair  and  liberal  compensation’  to  which  Mrj 
Roche  so  fondly  allndes.”  I 

The  Parkes  Masenm  of  Hygiene. — Thift 
museum,  which  is  in  oonrse  of  formation  at  th® 
University  College,  Gower-street,  is  in  a fair 
way  towards  completion,  and  will  soon  be  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  a practice! 
knowledge  of  many  branohea  of  sanitary  soience. 
The  museum  is  divided  into  a library  and  eight 
classes.  The  library  will  be  devoted  entirely  to 
works  on  hygiene,  reports,  pamphlets,  &0. 
Class  1 is  devoted  to  local  hygiene  and  sanitary 
engineering,  and  will  consist  mainly  of  plans, 
views,  drawings,  &o.,  illnstrative  of  drainage, 
sewerage,  water  supply,  burial,  and  the  hygiene 
of  crowded  districts.  Class  2 deals  with  hygienic 
architecture,  and  will  be  illustrated  by  plans 
and  drawings  properly  classified  and  packed  in 
portfolios  for  easy  reference.  Class  3 illustrates 
the  important  subjects  of  lighting  and  warming; 
Claes  4,  clothing;  and  Class  5,  food.  Class  6 
deals  with  personal  regime  and  comfort  for 
invalids,  including  the  transport  and  care  of  sick 
and  wounded  in  battle ; Class  7,  with  safety  and' 
resone;  and  Class  8 with  the  hygiene  of  the; 
professional  and  indnstrial  classes.  ' 

“ Jerry”  Building. — " I am  told  on  creditable 
authority  [says  the  correspondent  of  the  Birming-j 
ham  Daily  Mail]  of  a remarkably  neat  mancoavra 
executed  by  a ‘jerry’  builder  of  the  mosti 
artful  type.  His  suburban  houses  were  duly 
inspected  by  the  local  officer  when  in  course  of 
erection.  The  regulation  9 in.  walls  were  ap- 
parent everywhere,  and  even  the  cut-houses  and 
other  walls  showed  the  required  thickness  of 
brick.  Tbe  official  duly  passed  the  work ; but 
hardly  had  he  turned  bis  back  when,  hey ! presto^ 
down  was  pulled  a big  portion  of  the  ont-honso 
walls,  so  that  the  old  unsafe  “single  brick” 
atone  remained.  The  extra  layer  bad  merely 
been  built  up  temporarily  to  satisfy  the  autho- 
rities. I am  told  this  is  a favourite  device  with 
the  gentlemen  of  the  ‘jerry’  persnasion.  If  so, 
a second  visit  of  inspection  when  the  building 
is  complete  may  be  rendered  neoessary." 

Working  Lads’  Institutes.  — The  first 
nnonal  meeting  in  connexion  with  the  Working 
Lads’  Institutes,  the  first  of  which  was  estalx 
liehed  in  Mount-place,  Whitechapel,  last  year, 
with  the  view  of  providing  to  woikinglads,  aftei 
their  day’s  work  is  over,  the  comforts  of  a bom^ 
innocent  recreation,  good  and  useful  reading, 
and  the  means  of  educational  improvement 
bas  been  held  at  Stationers’  Hall.  The  repoii 
showed  the  sacoess  of  the  movement  during  th( 
year,  and  several  of  the  speakers,  among  whoa 
were  Mr.  W.  Rivington,  Sir  R.  Carden,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jones, bore  testimony  to  tbe  good  effectj 
which  bad  been  prodneed  by  the  establishment  0 
the  institute  in  Whitechapel,  and  resolutions  wea 
carried  pledging  tbe  meeting  to  do  their  best  t( 
support  and  extend  the  movement. 
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ilThe  Wrexham  Exhibition  of  Ait  Trea- 
iires. — The  committee  of  this  exhibition,  held 
. 1876,  have  issued  a circular,  in  which  they 
y that  the  exhibition,  having  failed  to  attract 
iiffioienb  popular  support  in  a year  of  uu- 
i ampled  depression  in  trade,  ended,  as  is  now 
tnerally  known,  in  a deficit  of  4,300Z.  Not- 
mthstauding  the  exertions  of  those  connected 
,th  its  management  to  make  it  financially  suc- 
ijSsful,  they  failed  j and  they  now  appeal  to  all 
jrers  of  art,  as  well  as  to  those  who  wish  to 
pvate  and  improve  the  taste  of  the  people,  for 
'Ip  in  the  liquidation  of  the  amount  still  owing, 
^ich,  after  deducting  the  large  sums  promised 
j"  the  Duke  of  Westminster  (2,000i.),  and  by  Mr. 
^ Cornwallis  West  (5001.),  is  in  round  numbers, 
5001.  Over  6501.  of  this  has,  however,  been 
jomised. 

I Westgate-on-Ssa. — We  are  glad  to  note  the 
jhuguration  of  a Working  Men’s  Club  in  this 
wing  watering-place.  The  promoters  were 
rtunate  in  obtaining  the  valuable  assistance  of 
fr.  Thomas  Hughes  and  Professor  Erasmus 
ijilson  in  starting  the  undertaking.  We  believe 
« promotion  of  the  scheme  is  duo  to  Mr.  and 
^dy  Rose  Weigal!,  and  their  efforts  appear  to 
ive  been  cordially  seconded  by  other  well- 
town  residents  and  visitors.  Mr.  Corbett  has 
meronsly  given  a piece  of  land  on  which  to 
bot  a building  for  the  club.  Subscriptions  are 
bmised  towards  the  building  itself,  and  there 
jevery  prospect  of  the  undertaking  being  suo- 
hsfully  accomplished.  Mr.  Hughes  made  a very 
r.eresting  and  useful  address. 

Leinster  Lawn,  Dublin.— The  Dubliu  Cor. 
kation  have  passed  a resolution  condemning 
p intention  of  the  Government  to  build  the 
pposed  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  on 
dnster  Lawn,  and  have  appointed  a deputation 
/wait  on  the  Chief  Secretary  on  the  subjeoc. 
e resolution  declared  that,  inasmuch  as 

toes  for  publio  recreation  in  Dublin  are  very 
■ in  number,  it  would  be  most  undesirable 
build  on  Leinster  Lawn,  which  is  not  only 
treat  ornament  to  the  city,  but  a means  of 
prdiog  enjoyment  to  the  people,  and  of 
•tivfiting  the  public  taste.  We  recently  pub- 
bed  a letter  protesting  against  the  proposed 
ioliatiun  of  the  place. 

I' Cleopatra's  KTeedle.” — A special  meeting 
ithe  members  of  the  Royal  United  Service 
ititution  was  held  on  the  16th  inat.,  to  hear  a 
per  by  Mr.  J.  Dixon,  C.E,,  giving  an  account  of 
I steps  taken  to  remove  the  obelisk  from  Egypt 
England.  He  referred  to  the  history  of  the 
cument,  and  to  its  being  composed  of  granite 
^ a ridge  some  700  miles  up  the  Nile.  He 
inired  the  ingenuity  of  the  anoients.who  could 
I up  and  pull  down  snob  immense  blocks,  and 
I had  often  thought  that  such  an  example  of 
f engineering  skill  of  the  people  of  some 
;00  years  ago  should  be  for  more  reasons  than 
I transferred  to  the  centre  of  the  engineering 
|l  of  the  present  day.  He  expressed  his 
ief  that  the  obelisk  would  before  lontr  reach 
gland. 

Selborne  Church. — The  pariah  church  of 
iborne,  the  little  village  in  Hampshire  made 
ions  by  the  llev.  Gilbert  White,  the  naturalist, 

I fallen  into  a state  of  very  serious  decay, 
has  now  undergone  partial  restoration.  It 
i opened  last  week.  The  north  transept  has 
n almost  entirely  rebuilt,  the  roof  of  the 
e renewed,  and  the  whole  of  the  high-backed 
7S  replaced  with  open  benches  on  new  floors, 
ae  old  ooffin-Iids  and  many  interesting  tiles 
e been  found  and  placed  on  a raised  foot- 
e at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The 
aiteob  is  Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A,,  grand- 
hew  of  the  famons  naturalist. 

*iie  Royal  Dramatic  College.  — At  „ 
iting  of  the  governors  of  the  Royal  Dramatic 
ege,  held  in  London,  on  the  12th  inst.,  the 
)w.ng  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  :• 

Chat  as  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  the  Eoval  Dramatic 
5g©  and  provide  for  its  inmates,  through  want  of 
3ient  support,  there  beiog  st  tbU  moment  no  funds  for 
iurrent  eipensea  except  by  sslliog  out  the  remaining 
of  1,0C0/.  in  ihe  New  Three  per  Cents.,  the  council  do 
.with  take  such  eteps  as  the  Charity  Commissioners 


Moving  Buildings.— For  some  time  past 
the  publio  have  comptaiued  of  the  inconvenienov 
occasioned  at  Chepstow  station  by  the  level 
being  considerably  lower  than  the  floor  of  the 
carriages.  Last  week  the  novel  proceeding  of 
bodily  raising  the  structure  was  completed  in 
the  presence  of  various  scientific  men.  The 
station  is  supposed  to  be  about  140  tons  in 
weight.  It  consists  of  two  stone  buildings  on 
either  side  of  the  line.  Each  of  these  is  56  ft. 
by  18  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  12  ft.  6 in.  high.  A 
number  of  jacks  were  simultaneously  put  in 
use,  and  the  station  was  successfully  raised  the 
required  height  of  22  in.  No  injury  whatever 
was  done  to  the  building.  The  project  was  first 
suggested  by  the  engineer  of  the  Great  Western 
line,  Mr,  L.  Owen. 

Tiie  Frauds  on  the  Midland  Railway 
Company. — At  the  Manchester  Assizes  last 
week,  George  Mason  Tickle,  briok  manufac- 
turer ; Edwin  Weaterman,  snperintendent  of 
permanent-way,  and  Thomas  Herrick,  inspector 
of  permanent-way,  were  indicted  for  conspiring 
together  to  defraud  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany of  divers  large  sums  of  money,  and  large 
quantities  of  brioks  and  other  materials.  The 
prisoners  were  found  guilty,  Herrick  being  re- 
commended to  mercy.  Weaterman  was  sen- 
tenced to  eleven  months,  Tickle  to  twelve,  and 
Herrick  to  six  months’  imprisonment  with  bard 
labour. 

The  Dome  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  is 
reported  to  be  again  giving  considerable  anxiety 
for  its  security.  It  is  stated  that  the  fissures 
and  cracks  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dome  and 
its  supports  have  muob  increased  of  late.  A 
commission  from  the  Russian  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  has  recently  examined  the  dome,  and  it  was 
found  that  almost  every  part  of  the  structure 
was  more  or  leas  cracked  or  dislocated.  Bands 
of  iron  have  been  placed  round  the  dome  in 
previous  years  and  marble  tablets  dove-tailed 
into  the  crack,  but  numbers  of  the  latter  have 
been  broken  or  torn  by  the  widening  of  the 
fissures. 

Sculpture  for  the  Londoa  Guildhall.— 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
on  the  15th  inst,,  the  general  purposes  com- 
mittee,  reporting  on  a reference  of  the  22nd 
March  last,  on  the  latter  of  Mr.  J.  Bell,  sculptor 
of  the  Wellington  monument  in  the  Guildhall, 
offering  for  sale  to  the  corporation  a marble 
relievo  of  “Peace  and  the  Soldier’s  Return,” 
recommended  that  the  same  be  pnrohased  at  a 
sum  of  300  gnineas.  The  motion  was  agreed  to, 
and  it  was  referred  to  the  City  Lands  Committee 
to  select  a suitable  site  for  the  work. 


e to  diflpoae  of  the  property  and  to  provide  for 
JB." 

'estruction  of  a Church  by  Fire,— The 
old  ^ church  of  Lamerton,  situated  about 
e miles  from  Tavistock,  was  on  Monday 
.ing  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  only 
teenmonths  ago  that  the  edifice  was  restored, 
cost  of  abont  I.IOOL,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
organ  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  about 
, more. 


Destruction  of  an  Historic  Building  by 
Tire.— On  the  night  of  the  14th  inst.  a fire 
broke  out  at  the  offices  and  hall  of  the  Scottish 
Corporation,  at  the  top  of  Crane-oourfc,  Fleet, 
street,  which  resulted  in  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  buildiug,  which  was  the  first  meeting- 
place  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  whom  it  was 
built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1710.  A view 
of  the  house,  together  with  some  account  of  its 
history  and  associations,  appeared  in  the  Builder 
for  January  8th,  1876  (vol.  xxxiv.,  pp.  32— 3i). 

The  Widening  of  London  Bridge.- The 
Corporation  of  London  have  given  notice  that  in 
the  next  session  of  Parliament  they  intend  to 
apply  for  leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  !o  enable  them 
to  widen  London  Bridge  and  te  construct  the 
necessary  works  in  connexion  therewith,  and  for 
snob  purposes  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of 
the  Bridge  House  estates.  The  widening  of  the 
bridge  will  be  to  the  extent  of  11  ft.  on  each 
side.  They  will  also  ask  to  amend  any  Acta 
relating  to  the  bridge,  and  for  other  powers. 

The  Slate  Trade  of  North  Wales. — The 
Mining  Journal  says  that  notwithstanding  the 
general  depression  in  trade  at  home,  and  the 
closing  of  the  Baltic  ports  for  the  winter,  the 
slate  trade  of  North  Wales  keeps  uncommonly 
good,  and  there  is  a movement  among  qaarry- 
owners  for  another  advance  in  price.  The 
advances  made  during  the  last  ten  years  reach 
a total  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  enrrent  prices 
of  1867. 


Gunpowder  in  Coalmines  Superseded. 

Some  experiments  have  just  been  made  at 
Wigan  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  coal 
oannot  be  got  without  the  use  of  gunpowder. 
Mr.  I.  Knowles,  of  the  Pearson  and  Knowles 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  has  invented  a hydraulic 
ram  to  be  applied  to  wedges,  and  it  was  with 
these  that  the  experiments  were  made.  The 
first  trial,  on  a very  hard  seam,  whore  the  coal 
had  been  bored,  cub,  and  drilled  as  if  for  powder, 
brought  down  three  or  four  tons  in  seventeen 
minutes,  the  second  dislodged  nearly  eight  tons 
m seven  and  a half  minutes,  and  the  third 
wedge  which  was  driven  into  the  faoeof  the  coal 
loosened  it  so  as  to  render  ics  being  easily  gob 
by  hand. 

Baths  and  Wash-houses  for  Southamp- 
ton.— It  is  proposed  to  establish  in  the  poorer 
districts  of  Southampton  publio  baths  and  wash- 
houses  on  somewhat  the  same  principle  as  has 
already  been  adopted  in  the  metropolis  and  other 
places,  and  it  is  believed  that  a great  want  will 
be  supplied  in  this  manner,  as  in  Southampton 
no  such  establishment  exists.  It  seems  that  a 
large  and  appropriate  building  is  available  in  a 
thickly-populated  district  of  the  town,  and  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  diacuBsing  the  matter 
has  been  held  at  the  Deanery, 

The  Sea  at  Eastbourne. — The  ratepayers 
of  Eastbourne  are  agitating  with  a view  to  some 
prompt  action  being  taken  in  the  matter  of  the 
Foreshore  at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  During 
the  hurricane  on  the  11th  inst.  a fissara  was 
made  in  the  embankment,  and  two  faggot  groynes 
were  destroyed.  It  is  feared  that  unless  some 
immediate  steps  are  taken,  the  wall  at  that  part 
will  bo  swept  away  in  another  gal©  with  high 
tide. 

Knightsbridge  “ Flats.”— A dozen  of  the 
houses  in  Albert-terrace,  Knightsbridge,  ranging 
from  the  Co-operative  Stores  to  the  “ Fox  and 
Bull,”  near  Albert-gate,  are  in  course  of  removal, 
and  on  the  site  a large  pile  of  buildings,  to  provide 
dwellings  in  flats  for  about  200  families,  is  to  be 
erected.  A new  entrance  to  the  park,  in  con. 
nexion  with  this  alteration,  is  talked  of, 

Rental  of  Edinburgh.— From  a statement 
just  issued  it  appears  that  the  rental  of  the  bnrgb 
of  Edinburgh  has  increased  from  761,8631.98.  Id. 
in  1855.56  to  l,538,738i.  3s.  8d.  in  1877-78. 
There  has  been  an  increase  of  69,7971.  4s.  4d. 
during  last  year.  The  popnlation  of  the  burgh 
in  1855  was  about  160,000,  and  in  1877  about 
200,000. 

Mechanics’  Institute,  Jarrow.- Mr.  0.  M. 
Palmer,  M.P.,  lately  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
a new  wing  to  be  added  to  the  Meohanics’ 
Institute  at  Jarrow.  The  plans  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  committee's  architect,  Mr.  Edward 
Shewbrooks,  of  Newcastle,  and  the  contract  has 
been  let  to  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Jarrow. 

Reading. — The  Foresters  of  Reading  have 
decided  to  erect  a hall  for  their  meetings,  &o., 
in  West-street.  The  frontage  is  to  be  occupied 
by  shops  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  hall. 
Messrs.  Brown  & Albury  are  the  arohiteots 
engaged.  The  coat  will  be  about  4,0001. 


TENDERS. 

For  the  Level  proposed  water  supply,  Brighton  — 

JooeB&Co £307  10  0 1 

Green  & Son 253  10  0 

Auscombe  246  0 0 

Laiiilaw  &.  Son 245  16  0 

Reed  St  Co 235  0 0 

J.  Si  F.  May 210  0 0 

SulHeld  A Co.  (accepted) 197  s 4 

Chandler  & Sons  (too  late)  189  0 0 ! 

For  rebuilding  No.  64,  Gracechorch-street,  City,  for 
Sir  William  Mitchell.  Mr.  Legg,  architect  : — 

Coleman £6,359  0 0 

Little  6,257  0 0 

Boyce  6,220  0 0 

Coader  4,962  0 0 

Lathey  Bros 4,812  0 0 

Shurmur  (accepted)  4,393  0 0 


Papers  for  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers.— The  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  invite  oommnnications,  of  a complete 
and  comprehensive  character,  on  certain  sub. 
jeota,  as  well  as  on  other  analogous  questions. 
For  approved  original  communications,  the 
council  will  be  prepared  to  award  premiums, 
arising  out  of  special  funds  bequeathed  for  the 
purpose.  A list  of  subjects  has  been  published, 
which  can  be  obtained  at  the  Institution. 


For  maoufacturiog  premisee,  Chapel-atreet,  City, 
Messra.  Ford  A Hesketb,  aichitecte;— 

Nightingale  £8,040  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  8,016  0 0 

Newman  A Mann 7,885  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson  7,870  0 0 

Aehby  Bros 7,845  0 0 

McLachlan  A Sons  7,704  0 0 

£irk  A Randall 7,652  0 0 

Brass  7,449  0 0 

Morter 7,333  0 9 

Perry  A Co 7,328  0 0 

Conder 7,(03  0 0 

Mark  7,000  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby ...,  6,987  0 0 

Crabb  (accepted) 6,823  0 0 


For  shop  front  and  fittings  to  No.  2,  Donegal-place, 
High-road,  Clapton,  for  Messrs.  A.  Webb  A P.  Dash- 
wood,  Mr.  Robert  Blackmore,  architect': — 

Niblett  (accepted)  .'£97  10  0 
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For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Stafford  Hotel, 
■Westbourne-Tillss,  Harrow-road,  for  Mr.  F.  Smith. 
Messrs.  Bird  & Walters,  architects.  Quantitiessnpplied 

Neirman  & Mann £3,230  0 0 

Temple  k Foster 3,185  0 0 

Brass  3,149  0 q 

Lawrence  3,106  0 0 

Williams  & Sons  3,078  0 0 

Mark  2,9S0  0 0 

McLachlsn  & Sons  2,869  0 0 

Hocklj 2.830  0 0 

Mart  2,816  0 0 

Nightingale  2,74i  0 0 

Langridgo  & Sons 2,694  0 0 

Anle/  (accepted) 2,670  0 0 

For  additional  works  to  premises  for  Messrs,  Jones 
Bros.,  Holloway-road : — 

Anley  (accepted) ....£1,191  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Nos.  16, 
for  Mr.  Frederick  Jones. 
B.  W,  GriOilhs.  Mr.  Wm 


Shurmur  

Oliver  

Browne  & Robinson 

Marriage  

Sbeilield  A Prebble 

Sharman  

Downs  A Co 

Carter  

Hart  

Nightingale 

Cross ... 

W.  & F.  Croaker  ... 


16,  17,  Camomile-street,  City, 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
..  C.  Banks,  arckitcct: — 

Allowed  for 
Net.  Old  Materials. 

£6,435  £225 

6,410  150 

6,302  95 

6,140  260 

6,911  139 

5,920  200 

6,910  150 

5,751  170 

6,610  170 

5,571  200 

5,439  200 

5,341  210 


Accepted  for  new  Board  schools,  Staithes,  Torkshiro, 
t-o  accommodate  333  children,  master’s  house,  out- 
buildings, boundary-walls.  Sc.  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Martin, 
architect 

Gladstone  (excavator,  bricklayer,  Ac.)...  £1,329  12  2 

Tyermao  Brothers  (slater)  220  0 0 

Burton  Brothers  (carpenter  and  joiner)  623  15  0 
Boddy  (plumber,  painter,  Ac.) 192  13  6 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Napleton  House, 

Kempsey,  Worcester,  for  Mr.  ° •'tf.i.f -.r  . 

Xeates  A Jones,  architects.  Qui 

Wood  A Sons  

Beard  

Bourne  


Hendrick  (accepted)  . 


8.  Williams.  Messrs, 
titles  supplied ; — 

£1,435  0 0 

1,400  0 0 

1,377  10  0 

1,316  0 0 

1,350  17  0 

For  alterations  to  Dorset-cottage,  Fulham,  for  Mr.  D. 
Maofarlaine.  Mr.  C.  G.  Wray,  architect : — 

Anley  (accepted) £530  0 0 

For  repairs  and  alterations  at  Hill-house,  Hornsey,  for 
Mr.  J.  IV.  Bird.  Mr.  J.  E,  Sanuders,  architect  •— 
Harper, jun £1,035  o'oi 

8^“rlo  g35  0 0 

Perkins  830  10  0 

Bolding  ..  793  0 0 

Halley  (accepted)  581  0 0 ! 

For  the  erection  of  an  engineer’sresidence. at  Canning- 
town,  for  the  West  Ham  Local  Board.  Mr.  Lewis  Angell, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  A Sons  : — 

Maddison  £1,270  0 0 

??ed  1^180  0 0 

P‘^eU i_i5o  0 0 

North  Bros 935  10  0 

Wood  983  0 0 

Hart  98,)  q q 

ShetBeld  A Prebble. 947  0 0 

Jndd  A Hawkings 945  0 0 

838  0 0 

lioploek  (accepted) 875  0 0 

cottages.  Emmer-green,  near  Reading,  for 
Mr.  Winslet.  Mr.  John  J.  Smith,  architect : — 

Patience  A White  (accepted) £270*  0 0 

cottages,  Rodbourne,  Wilts,  for  Mr. 
W oolford.  Mr.  John  J.  Smith,  architect 

Joyce  (accepted) £293  0 0 

For  shop,  New  Swindon,  for  Messrs.  Falconer  Brothers 
Mr,  John  J.  Smith,  architect 

Wiltshire  (accepted)  £351  0 0 

For  dwelling-honse,  Longcott,  Berks,  for  Mr.  WiUiam 
Hickman.  Mr.  John  J.  Smith,  architect:— 

Wiltsldre  (accepted)  £730  0 0 

in  Brown-street,  Salisbury,  for 
Mr.WiUumHicka.  Mr.  Fred.  Bath,  architect.  Quantities 
eupplied:— 

£1,267  0 0 

Plowman..,,.,,,, ) 219  25 

iMu  14  0 

2,110  0 0 

Cooper.  2,067  0 0 

xoungASoDS  (accepted) 2,032  10  0 

For  the  erection  of  three  houses  at  Brochley.  Mr. 
Robert  Blackmor©,!  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs 
Whitmore  A Kennard 


Stamp  A Bowtle  £o  269 

Niblect ’ ° 

Wood 

Linlield  


2,080  0 
2,043  0 
1,961  0 


For  roads  and  drainage,  Sonth  Grove-road,  East-street 
and  West-street,  Walthamstow.  Mr,  J.  H Swan  aur- 
yeyor.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Deacon 

Po“D<i £1,108  7 0 

1,033  0 0 
2^020  0 0 

Bloomfield  (accepted) 2,002  0 0 

Wilson 97.:;  0 0 


erection  of  a house  on  Bush-hill  Park  Estate, 


Heath 

Patman  ... 

Hampton. - 

Fairhead  

Bentley  (accept^) 


..£1,670 
..  1,623 
..  1,470 


For  the  erection  of  a house  and  stables,  on  Bush-hill 
Park  Estate,  Enfield,  for  Dr.  Mugliston.  Mr.  T.  Tayler 
Smith,  architect : — 


House.  Stables. 

Patman £1,881  0 0 £279  0 0 

Heath 1,810  0 0 295  0 0 

Hampton,  jun.  ...  1,693  15  0 243  0 0 

Fairhead  1,612  0 0 ......  236  0 0 


Bentley  (accepted)  1,589  0 0 225  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Kippington, 
Sevenoaks.  Mr  JohnM.  Hooker,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Thos.  Ladds 


Oak  Sests.  Deal  Seats, 

Shaw £10,027  0 0 ...£9,334  0 0 

Brass  9,537  0 0 ...  8,853  0 0 

Constable  8,916  0 0 ...  8,476  0 0 

Cowland  Bros.  ...  8,894  0 0 ...  8,556  0 0 

Adcock  8,514  10  7 ...  7,849  10  7 

Wallis  A Clements  8,011  0 0 ...  7,503  0 0 

Wilson  7,661  0 0 ...  7,303  0 0 


For  temporary  shops,  Ac.,  in  Watney -street,  St.  George- 
in-the-East,  for  Mr.  M.  Drummond.  Mr.  W,  Biaiker, 
architect ; — 

Roberts  £650  0 0 

Moyle  A Son 620  0 0 

Palmer* 534  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  (withdrawn) 499  0 0 


Roper  (withdrawn) 375  0 0 

* Accepted  subject  to  a slight  alteration. 

For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  semi-detached  villas,  at 
Woodford,  for  Mr.  James  Bourke.  Mr.  Robert  Black- 
more,  architect.  Mr.  P.  Dashwood,  sorveyor  : — 

BuUen*  £960  0 0 

* Accepted  subject  to  alterations. 


UiWo  E«iJenee  aC  liiijhgufe.— la  list  of  tenders  for 
the  above,  the  lowest  tenoer,  2,6701.,  was  from  W.  Barter 
A Son,  not  Larken  A Son,  as  printed.  The  tender  was 
accepted. 


TO  CORKESPONDENTS. 

H.  St.  J — R.  L.  8.— W.  J.  H.— M — 3.-W.  H.-E.'W.  C.— E.  W.  B.— 
E,  A-E.  T.  B.— E.  S.  R.-E.  P.-M.-J.  F.-U.  0.  L.-Oua  from  the 
Bauch.— A.  J.  M.— W.  W.— Qiiondsm.— T.  0.  — F.  R.  W,— W.  ,J.— 
W.  C.  B.-S.  H.— L.  ii  Bon.- J.  B.  ft  Son,— J.  W.  B.— J.  da  P.— 
O.  H.— J,  SI.  H.-J.  M.  3.-J.  J.  a.— W.  B.-I'A,  A.  A Co,-F.  B.— 
U,  H.-W.8.— O.  T.  O.-O.  McD.-P.-Aa  Ota  Membar  (next  weak)  — 

T.  O.  (DBxt  week),— Flilcroffa  Monument  (next  weak),— P.  W. 
(next  weak). — H.  G,  L.  (next  week).— Camberwell  Wotkhoiue  Com- 
petition (next  week).— O.  M.  (we  should  try  the  Silicate  paintl.- 

U.  P,  (was  not  bonud  os  an  architect  to  do  the  work  be  describes). 

We  are  ooupelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  sinus 

AU  stetements  of  facts.  Uste  of  tenden.  ftc.  moat  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necossaniy  (or 
publication. 

ffoTB. — The  responsibility  of  ilgned  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
pablic  meetinss,  rests,  of  coune,  with  the  authors. 


CHAEGES  EORADYERTISEMEiNTS. 

8ITCATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNEKSHIPB.  APPRBNTICEBHIPB, 
TEAL/B,  AND  GENERAL  AD  VERTIBBMBNTA 

Six  I'nei  (about  Bfty  words)  or  Uacler 4v  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) he.  6d. 

Terms  for  scries  of  Trade  .Advertiiemsuu.  also  (or  Special  Advsr- 
tiseiueula  on  front  paje,  Competltious,  Coutrseta,  Sales  by  Auction, 
ftc.  may  be  obtained  on  appUcaiiun  to  the  FublUher. 

8ITGATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUE  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2a.  «J. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  SJ. 

KEPLIEB  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

AdteseeJ  Box . OlHae  o(  “ The  Builder," 
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Oil  the  Safety  of  Foxindations. 

SAFE  foandation 
is  the  first  object 
of  tbe  oare  of 
tbe  experienced 
architect.  So 
nnlvereally  is 
this  felt  to  bo 
tbe  case  tbit 
tbe  statement  c f 
the  fact  may  be 
called  a troistn. 
It  is,  perhaps 
♦ open  to  that  objection.  Bab  it  is  at  the  same 
p time  something  more.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a very 
[jeaggestive  truism.  The  terms  of  the  arobiteot, 
jas  to  this  elementary  necessity,  have  passed  into 
the  language  of  art,  of  science,  of  politics,  of 
religion,  aud  of  philosophy.  We  constantly  meet 
[.with  reference  to  the  fundamenlal  principles  of 
Bart  and  of  science,  to  the  bases  of  political  or 
ilreligioos  opinion,  to  the  firm  ground  on  which 
[•the  edifice  of  philosophy  is  erected.  When  we 
^Bsek  to  express  something  oertaie,  fixed,  in- 
lidubitable,  we  speak  of  its  sure  foundation.  Ic 
pmay  not  bo  amiss  to  look  a little  at  the  practical 
ji  import  of  a word  that  plays  so  great  a part  in 
.'Our  ordinary  language, 

! The  importance  to  the  architeot  of  a thorough 
i|aoientificacqaaiatanoe  with  the  principles  which 
Ushould  regulate  the  foundations  of  his  buildings, 
iiand  with  the  practical  details  which  affect  the 
[lapplioation  of  his  materials,  becomes  more  appa. 
|rcnt  the  more  we  advance  in  civilisation  ; that 
I is  to  say,  the  more  rapid  is  the  increase  of  popu- 
lati-jn,  and  the  more  densely  is  it  agglomerated 
ground  its  chief  centres.  The  Arab  drives  his 
B tent-pegs  into  the  sand  of  the  desert  or  into  the 
1. sward  on  which  he  pastures  his  half-wild  flocks 
[or  herds.  The  hunter,  the  fisher,  the  agri- 
liculturisb,  finds  a dry  aud  sheltered  spot,  on 
ilwhioh  to  erect  his  hut,  'shanty,  or  shed,  with 
||libtle  or  no  disturbance  of  the  soil.  But  as  huts 
Icclleot  into  hamleti,  as  tracks  become  beaten 
flinto  roads,  as  men  collect  into  communities,  more 
llcire  and  forethought  become  necessary  in  the 
H foandation  of  their  abodes.  Drainage  becomes 
li  needful.  Year  by  year  tho  provision  for  this 
I element  of  health  and  comfort  demands  more 
I caro  and  art.  An  open  ditch  is  found  to  be  a 
in'iisance.  Calverts  or  covered  drains  are  iotro- 
Id-uoed.  With  this  change  from  the  original 
iautomatio  action  of  rainfall  and  evaporation,  a 
more  elaborate  foandation  is  required  for  the 
ij  house.  Seourity  has  to  be  looked  into,  so  has 
lihealth.  Cellars  are  placed  below  tho  dwelling, 
([rooms,  both  for  economy  of  space,  and  for  the 
[sake  of  dry  floors.  Beneath  these  cellars  the 
I footings  of  the  walla  have  to  be  carried,  and  the 
I character  of  tbe  soil  on  which  they  are  laid 
t demands  careful  investigation. 

‘ Agaio,  as  boildinga  increase  in  size,  in  weight, 
jand  in  importance,  tbe  security  of  their  founds- ; 
)tioD5  demands  increasing  care.  Space  fails; 
;land  becomes  of  more  value.  Tbe  side  of  a 
jnavigable  river  gradually  assumes  a commercial 
impoitance.  Where  a boat  might  formerly  lij 


in  the  mud,  a quay  wall  is  now  required.  As 
commerce  throngs  the  quay,  the  requirements  of 
the  shipper  demand  the  aid  of  a crane.  From  a 
small  jib  worked  by  hand,  or  by  a simple  crab, 
the  crane  grows  into  a steam-driven,  or  an 
bydranlic,  machine,  capable  of  raising  many  tons 
at  a time,  Ilere,  again,  absolute  security  of 
foundation  is  required,  and  required  often  where 
the  natural  level  of  the  spot  is  formed  of  ooze, 
wet  sand,  or  half-dried  mud.  Nor  is  the  growth 
of  marine  and  riverside  architecture  confined  to 
the  shore.  Piers  jut  out  into  the  sea  or  river. 
Great  bridges  are  required  to  maintain  an  un- 
broken oomniuoication  over  a stream  or  tide- 
way. Lighthouses,  pier-heads,  or  forts  are 
demanded  for  the  proteotion  of  the  growing 
harbour,  and  the  architeot  may  be  called  on  to 
base  structures  of  the  highest  importance  on 
siies  where  a foundation  can  only  be  obtained 
by  extraordinary  labour,  directed  by  practised 
8kill. 

M.  Gaudard,  a professor  at  tbe  Academy  of 
Lausanne,  has  given  a series  of  lectures  or 
papers  on  Foundations,  a translation  of  which, 
by  Mr.  L.  F.  Vernon  Harcourt,  has  lately  been 
printed  among  the  selected  papers  of  tho  Insti 
tubion  of  Civil  Eogineers.  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  look  at  some  of  the  facts  brought  together  by 
the  Lansanne  professor. 

M.  Gaudard  classes  foundations  under  two 
heads: — (1.)  Ordinary  fonndations,  on  land,  or 
protected  from  auy  considerable  rash  of  water* 
(2.)  Hydraulic  foundatione,  in  rivers,  or  the  sea. 
Simple  as  this  division  may  seom,  it  cannot  be 
taken  as  exhaustive.  Oar  own  experience  has 
furnished  cases  of  difficulty  and  importance  that 
will  come  under  neither  head.  What  would 
M.  Gaudard  say,  for  example,  to  a peat  bog  ? 
What  to  a broad  valley,  covered  with  good  turf, 
and  offering  firm  support  for  any  moderate 
weight,  hot  covering  a treacherous  gulf  of  semi- 
fluid mud,  which  will  rise  in  waves  at  the  side, 
and  allow  of  profound  subsidence,  if  any  heavy 
structure  be  raised  on  tbe  deceptive  soil  ? What 
would  he  say  to  sinking  4 ft.  or  5 ft.  below  a dry 
marly  soil,  and  finding  a running  sand,  full  of 
water,  below  ? These  ore  instances  that  occur  in 
the  practice  of  the  English  architect  or  engineer. 
They  form  a very  difficult  study.  In  fact,  so  far 
from  a simple  division  of  foundations  into  ordi. 

' nary  and  hydraulic  being  adequate,  a long  series 
of  cases  may  be  suggested,  each  of  which  demands 
special  treatment,  and  offers  special  difficulties. 
The  presence  of  water  is  the  chief,  but  by  no 
means  the  only,  cause  of  difficulty. 

The  limiting  expression  for  the  resistance  of  a 
foandation  must  be  within  the  crushing  strength 
of  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed.  As  to 
this  we  have  much  experimental  information 
although  not  so  much  as  might  be  desirable  to 
attain.  It  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  archi. 
teot  to  have  an  exhaustive  monograph  written  on 
the  Bobjeeb.  The  elastic  strength  of  materials 
(cast  iron  excepted)  is,  in  general  terms,  half  of 
its  ultimate  or  breakiog  strength.  The  elastic 
limit  of  oast  iron  is  nob  yet  clearly  determined 
but  tho  same  proportion  is  usually  allowed.  The 


mean  comparative  strength  of  cast  iron,  obtained 
from  a number  of  experiments  by  Mr.  Hodgkin- 
son,  was  3S'525  tons  per  square  inch.  Thi?,  of 
course,  is  something  immensely  beyond  the 
demand  that  the  arobiteot  can  in  any  case  have 
to  make  on  the  resistance  of  any  material.  We 
mention  it  only  as  an  outside  figure.  Coming  to 
the  materials  ordinarily  to  be  met  with  in  a 
natural  condition,  the  highest  resistance  yet 
tabulated  is  that  of  the  quartz  rock  of  Holyhead* 
across  its  plane  of  laminatim,  which  is  given 
by  Mr.  Mallet  at  11-1  tons  per  square  inch.  If 
the  weight  bo  apnlied  parallel  to  the  lamination, 
this  stone  will  crush  with  6 25  tons  per  square 
inch.  Tnis  is  a very  great  strength.  Irish 
greenstone  has  a resistance  to  crushing  weight  of 
9'30  tons  per  squire  inch,  according  to  Wilkin, 
son;  Irish  slates,  resistanoes  of  10  60  tons  on 
beds,  and  G 23  tons  ou  edge,  aocording  to  tbe 
same  expariments ; Irish  marble,  of  9 0 and  6 75 
tons  per  square  inch.  Aberdeen  granite  has  a 
resistance  of  4 87  tons,  according  to  Rennie  ; 
Peterhead,  of  3 70  tons;  Cornish,  of  283  tons. 
Sandstones  range  from3'52  tons  per  square  inch  for 
Arbroath  pavement,  to  97  for  Runoornred  sand- 
stone. Marble  is  quoted  as  4'32  tons  for  tbe  ordi- 
nary white-veined,  and  1'41  for  statuary  marble. 
Irish  limestones,  which  are  akin  to  marbles,  rise 
to  a strength  of  from  7 5S  to  5'0o.  Parbeok 
stone  has  a crushing  weight  of  4*09.  That  of 
chalk  is  ns  low  as  *224.  This  is  inferior  to  the 
strength  of  bricks,  which  vary  from  '358  for  red 
bricks  to  3'275  for  rough  Staffordshire  blue. 
Stourbridge  fire-clay  has  a resistance  of  •766. 
We  caution  the  reader,  however,  that  the  resist, 
anoe  of  ‘353  for  ordinary  red  brick,  which  was 
obtained  by  Rennie,  is  not  now  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  As  bricks  are  at  present  made,  they 
require  experiment.  Mr.  B.  Clark  gives  a resist- 
ing power  for  brickwork  in  cement  of  only  *232 
tons  per  square  inob, — hardly  more  than  that 
of  chalk.  The  strength  of  Portland  cement 
depends  on  its  age,  and  on  the  quantity  of 
sand  mixed  with  it;  varying  from  2 67  tons 
when  neat,  and  2 04  tons  when  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ono  to  one  sand,  when  nine  months  old, 
to  0 43  when  in  the  proportion  of  five  sand  to  one 
cement,  and  only  three  months  old.  Blocks  of 
concrete  made  with  Portland  cement,  being 
12  in.  cubes  compressed,  twelve  months  old, 
have  given  a resistance  of  170'6  tons  per  block, 
or  1'18  per  square  inch,  if  one  to  one  ; and  91'0 
tons  per  block,  or  '62  tons  per  square  inch,  of 
six  sand  to  one  cement,  when  six  months  old. 
Mortar  varies  from  •194  to  '357  tons  per  inob, 
according  to  qualities  of  lime  aud  sand.  It  will 
result  from  the  above  that  half  the  lowest 
resistance  shown,  or,  say,  1 cwt,  per  square  inch, 
bein’ about  eight  times  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, is  tho  utmost  weight  to  which  a careful 
architect  will  subject  the  area  of  ordinary 
foundatioos.  And  in  allowing  a weight  of  this 
magnitude  to  come  on  the  ground,  care  has  to 
be  taken  to  ascertain  the  geological  nature,  and 
actual  condition,  of  the  site. 

M.  Gaudard  gives  from  55  to  110  owt. 
per  square  foot  as  a safe  load  on  stiff  clay,  marl, 
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Band,  or  gravel.  From  165  to  183  cwfc.j  or  aboot 
25  per  cent,  more  than  we  have  ourselves  above 
Indicated,  have  been  pub  on  oIoeo  sand  in  the 
foundations  of  the  Gorai  Bridge,  and  on  gravel 
at  the  Loch  Ken  Viadnet  at  Bordeaux.  Some 
settlement  has  taken  place  with  a load  of  152  cwt. 
per  square  foot  on  a bridge  at  Nantes.  Under 
the  cylindrical  piers  of  the  Szegedin  Bridge  in 
nungary,  the  soil,  consisting  of  clay  intermixed 
with  fine  sand,  bears  a load  of  133  cwt. per  square 
foot;  bub  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  increase 
its  supporting  power  by  driving  piles  in  the  in. 
terior  of  the  cylinders,  and  also  to  protect  the 
latter  by  meeting  outside.  The  pressure  on  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinders  for  the  Cannon-street 
Bridge  is  stated  at  117  owt.  per  foot  super,,  and 
for  the  Charing-oross  Bridge  at  159  cwt.  The 
pressure  on  the  rooky  foundation  of  the  Roque- 
Favour  aqueduct  is  267  cwt.  per  square  foot. 
The  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
may  be  taken  to  denote  the  minimum  resisting 
power  of  the  most  unstable  foundation,  is  about 
19  cwt.  per  square  foot.  The  weight  which  the 
human  body  brings  to  bear  on  the  small  area  on 
which  the  pressure  of  a well- formed  foot  (without  a 
shoe)  normally  oomes,  is  about  two-thirds  of  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  for  a man  5 ft.  6^  in. 
high.  Thus  the  surface  of  an  Irish  bog,  of  a 
Scotch  moss,  of  a Welsh  marsh,  or  of  a Lincoln- 
shire fen,  over  which  a man  can  jast  step  with- 
out  displacing  the  tufts  of  reedy  grass  on  which 
he  puts  his  foot,  has  a resisting  tenacity  of 
about  12  owt.  per  square  foot.  The  weight  of  a 
house  30  ft.  by  15  ft.,  and  25  ft.  high,  with  walls 
18  in.  thick  (taking  roof  and  floors  to  weigh  as 
much  per  square  as  a single  wall),  only  comes 
to  abous  8'5  cwt.  per  foot  of  area;  so  that  if 
the  weight  of  the  walls  were  thrown  on  a plat- 
form and  distributed  over  all  the  area  oovered, 
the  house  would  be  quite  stable  on  the  bog.  But 
as  the  weight  actually  is  distributed  by  means  of 
footings,  the  usual  pressure  on  the  base  of  the 
walla  will  be  about  double  that  which  would 
result  from  the  distribution  of  the  pressure  over 
the  whole  area  oovered  by  the  roof.  The  weight 
of  a granite  obelisk  72  ft.  high  on  its  own  base, 
is  about  6 tons  per  square  foot.  We  have  seen 
that  the  lowest  resisting  power  attributed  to 
granite  is  2 83  tons  per  square  inch.  Assuming, 
therefore,  half  the  crushing  resistance  as  the 
limit  of  safety,  a granite  column  might  be  raised 
to  the  height  of  more  than  2,000  ft.  before  the 
lower  stones  were  in  any  danger  of  crashing. 

These  data  lead  to  the  remark,  which  may 
not  be  in  the  first  instance  obvious,  that  the 
Pyramid  is  anything  bub  a truly  architectural 
form  of  structure.  The  admirable  materials  at 
the  command  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  allowed 
them  to  adopt  any  form  of  edifice  which  the 
fancy  of  the  architect  might  Buggesb,  They 
were  not  bound  and  tied  to  that  grace  which 
springs  from  a scientific  use  of  but  slightly 
resisting  material.  In  fact,  no  simple  form  of 
structure  can  be  worse  adapted  for  stability, 
as  far  as  the  question  of  foundations  is  con- 
cerned, than  the  Pyramid.  The  great  Pyramid 
had  a height  of  -185  ft.,  with  a base  764  ft. 
square.  But  the  weight  of  this  prodigious  mass 
of  3,500,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry  is  about  as 
ill  distributed  over  the  area  of  the  base  as  it  is 
possible  to  contrive.  At  the  outer  edges  the 
pressure  commences  at  nothing ; while  in  the 
centre,  if  the  mass  were  solid,  it  would  be  as 
much  as  40  tons  per  square  foot.  This  does 
not,  as  we  have  seen,  indeed,  approach  the 
crushing  strength  of  granite,  or  of  the  harder 
stones.  But  if  we  make  the  proper  correction 
for  the  weights  and  resistances,  we  see  that  a 
briok  pyramid  of  such  dimensions  would  far 
too  narrowly  approach  the  limits  of  resistance 
for  the  lower  courses  in  the  middle  of  the 
structure,  even  for  burnt  bricks.  And  with 
regard  to  almost  any  foundation  except  the 
live  rock,  the  imposition  of  so  ill-distribnted 
a weight  would  be  extremely  likely  to  cause 
displacement.  Thue  viewed  as  a matter  of 
foandatinn,  a pyramid  is  anything  but  a symbol 
of  architectural  permanence  and  stability ; 
although,  as  a mere  form  of  resistance  to  atmo. 
spheric  and  meteoric  action,  it  may  to  some 
extent  be  regarded  in  that  light. 

Retarning  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Lausanne  professor,  we  find  the  statement  that 
“ when  the  ground  oonsists  of  rock,  hard  marl, 
stiff  clay,  or  fine  sand,  the  foundations  can  be 
laid  at  once  on  the  natural  surface,  or  with 
slight  excavation,  and  with  horizontal  steps 
where  the  ground  slopes.”  We  should  be  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  follow  this  advice  for  the 
erection  of  any  building  of  great  magaitude. 
Under  no  olrcumbtancei  should  the  foundations 


of  a tower,  fort,  palace,  cathedral,  or  large 
bridge  be  laid  on  the  natural  surface.  Even  in 
the  case  of  solid  rock  a certain  portion  should  be 
removed,  in  order  to  give  a proper  bed  for  the 
lower  courses  of  the  building.  The  plan  of 
stepping  up  the  foundations  is  one  that  should  be 
regarded  with  considerable  jealousy.  Indepen- 
dently  of  any  questions  that  may  arise  as  to 
displacement  of  the  ground  under  the  steps,  the 
mere  fact  of  basing  a heavy  wall  on  portions  of 
masonry  or  concrete  of  different  thicknesses  is 
objectionable.  The  subsidence  in  the  case  of 
brickwork,  or  the  swelling  which  sometimes 
takes  place  in  the  solidification  of  concrete, 
gives  a total  movement  of  the  plane  at 
the  upper  surface  of  the  work  proper- 
tionato  to  the  thickness  of  the  work  itself 
below.  This  will  be  quite  enough,  in  case  where 
the  slope  is  abrupt,  to  interfere  with  the  re- 
gularity of  the  courses  of  the  work  above.  Our 
recommendation  would  be  to  the  very  contrary 
of  M.  Gaudard’a  suggestion,  that  in  any  cases 
where,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  the  foundations 
of  a great  building  are  stepped,  sufficient  time 
must  be  allowed  for  the  subsidence,  consolida- 
tion, and  drying  of  the  foundation  work  before 
any  attempt  should  be  made  to  carry  on  the 
superstructure.  We  have  recently  seen  how 
careful  Smeaton  was  not  to  raise  his  famous 
tower  with  too  much  haste.  The  same  criticism 
applies  to  the  recommendation  to  spread  a layer 
of  concrete  over  an  uneven  surface  of  rock,  in 
order  to  afford  a level  foundation.  If  there  be 
one  foundation  more  inappropriate  than  another 
to  be  overspread  with  concrete  we  should  say 
it  was  live  rook.  " Sometimes,”  M.  Gandard 
says,  large  buildings  have  been  securely  built 
on  quicksands,  of  too  great  thickness  to  be 
excavated,  by  the  aid  of  excellent  hydraulic 
mortar,  and  by  excavating  separately  the  bed  of 
each  bottom  stone.”  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand  the  meaning  of  this  sentence,  which  con. 
tinues, — ” Such  a building  will  be  stable  if  its 
pressure  on  the  foundations  is  uniform  through- 
ont,  and  if  it  is  placed  sufficiently  deepto  counter- 
balance the  tendency  of  the  sand  to  flow  back 
into  the  foundations.”  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
the  translator  can  here  have  done  justice  to  the 
professor.  The  sentence,  as  it  stands,  absolutely 
fails  to  convey  any  meaning  to  the  mind.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  the  case 
referred  to  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  that  is 
met  with  in  the  practice  of  the  architect  or  of 
the  engineer.  We  can  recall  two  instances  that 
came  under  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
writer,  of  building  on  running  sand.  One  was  in 
the  case  of  the  foundations  of  a bridge  in  wet 
sand,  which  ran,  when  excavated,  together  with 
the  water.  But  the  sand  itself  was  sharp.  It 
was  not  a mere  silt  or  mud.  As  the  water  was 
drained  from  it,  it  solidified ; or  rather  remained 
perfectly  solid.  In  that  case  the  plan  adopted  was 
to  lower  the  whole  surface  of  the  water  in  the  hill 
containing  the  stratum  by  several  feet,  an  opera- 
tion which  was  effected  by  tapping  it  by  lateral 
drains.  This  took  some  months  to  carry  out,  and 
was  attended  by  an  unlooked-for  expense.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  hamlet  made  com- 
plaints as  to  the  drying  np  of  their  wells ; and 
it  became  necessary  to  lower  every  well  in  the 
place,  or  otherwise  to  compensate  the  owners  or 
oconpiera.  When  the  water  was  thus  lowered 
as  far  as  practicable,  large  rough  stones  were 
made  to  find  their  own  bed  on  the  wet  sand 
below  them,  and  the  masonry  was  carried  upon 
these  stones  in  the  usual  way.  Of  course  the  use 
of  good  hydraulio  mortar  in  snob  a case  is  indie, 
pensable.  The  work  stood  perfectly. 

The  only  case  which  we  can  cite  as  in  any  way 
explanatory  of  the  experience  above  quoted,  as 
to  excavating  separately  the  bed  of  every  bottom 
stone,  is  that  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  During  a 
portion  of  this  work  headway  had  to  be  made 
through  a muddy  silt,  which  offered  no  support 
for  the  brickwork.  The  plan  there  adopted 
was  to  use  an  iron  frame  or  shield,  made  in  com- 
partments,  so  that  a small  portion  could  be 
pushed  forward  at  a time.  Bricks  were  tbvust 
in  by  the  workmen  on  the  removal  of  each 
shovelful  of  silt ; and  immediately  set  in  cement. 
Thus  a solid  wall  was  gradually  protruded, 
as  if  it  grew,  through  the  water;  and  the 
cross  arches  were  subsequently  cut  by  hammer 
and  cold  chisel  ont  of  this  solid  mass.  This  was 
a work  of  peculiar  delicacy,  difficulty,  and 
danger.  It  was  not  the  foundation  alone  that 
required  this  unusual  care.  The  whole  work 
was,  eo  to  speak,  foundation.  It  was  the  pro- 
-Tusion  of  a pair  of  brickwork  pipes  through  strata 
of  treacherous  character,  under  the  bed  of  a 
navigable  river, — in  fact,  through  the  mud. 


ground  formed  in  the  coorse  of  ages,  by  the 
deposits  of  that  river,  and  the  silting  up  of  its 
bed.  As  a case  of  dealing  with  rnnning  wet 
material  it  is  without  any  good  parallel  in  our 
public  works,  unless  the  Kileby  Tunnel,  which 
very  nearly  arrested  the  progress  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway,  be  taken  as  a com- ' 
panion  triumph. 

M.  Gaudard  cites,  as  instances  of  this  kind  of 
difficulty  in  the  laying  of  foundations,  the  works 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  and  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works;  those  of  the  Paris  sewers,  and 
the  excavation  for  a sevrer  at  Grenoble.  In  the 
former  case  the  clanger  to  which  the  noble  faQade 
of  Somerset  House  was  exposed  was  pointed  out 
in  the  columns  of  th?  Suilder,  as  well  as  the 
various  expedients  proposed  or  adopted  in  order 
to  prevent  the  abstraction  of  the  layer  of  sand 
on  which  a portion  of  the  metropolis  stands,  by 
tapping  the  water  of  which  it  was  then  full.  In 
the  Paris  sewers,  the  upper  part  of  the  culvert 
was  built  first.  ” A little  trench  was  then  dug 
out  at  the  bottom,  each  side  being  supported  by 
interlined  boards,  and  this  trenob  was  then 
pumped  dry  in  lengths  of  about  110  yards  at  a 
time.  When  one  length  was  dry,  a second  row 
of  boards  was  beaten  down  on  the  top  of  the  first 
row,  and  at  lost  it  was  possible  to  excavate  the 
soil  in  lengths  of  13  ft.,  carefully  shored  up,  in 
which  the  lower  portion  and  the  invert  could  be 
constructed,  completing  the  section  of  the  cul- 
vert.” The  description  is  not  a model  of  clear- 
ness, but  it  is,  perhaps,  possible  to  pick  out  what 
it  means.  The  culvert  in  question  was  9 ft.  10  in. 
wide  and  12  ft.  6 in.  high.  The  underworking 
of  this  arch  strikes  ns  as  an  extremely  dangerous 
and  difficult  mode  of  accomplishing  the  task. 
2,950  feet  in  length  are  said  to  have  been  thus 
constructed  in  eighty-five  days.  The  work  at 
Grenoble  was  carried  on  in  a more  normal 
manner,  the  sides  being  built  as  the  excava- 
tioo  proceeded,  and  the  floor  of  the  culvert 
being  laid  in  quick-setting  concrete.  The  above 
instances  have  been  taken  from  that  portion 
of  the  paper  which  speaks  of  ordinary  fonnda- 
tions,  and  fully  justify  our  remarks  as  to  the 
arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  division 
adopted.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  professional 
interest,  and  it  will  be  proper  to  return  to  it. 
We  have  made  use  of  the  selected  paper,  rather 
as  a text  than  as  affording  a trne  basis  for  the 
inatrnotion  of  the  student.  It  is  not  our  wish 
to  go  out  of  our  way  in  order  to  attack  a foreign 
lecturer,  especially  when  his  work  comes  before 
03  in  the  unsatisfactory  shape  of  a transla- 
tion. But  the  attention  of  many  students  must 
have  been  recently  directed  to  this  A B C of  the 
work  of  the  architect.  The  wide  field  over 
which  the  examples  taken  by  M.  Gaudard  ex- 
tend is  such  as  to  give  some  assurance  of  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  subject.  It  is,  there- 
fore,  the  more  necessary  to  allow  no  case  of 
haste,  of  misstatement,  or  of  misapprehension, 
to  remain  without  challenge.  It  is  as  essential 
to  have  a clear  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
requisites  of  a safe  foundation,  as  it  is  to  have  a 
practical  experience  of  the  difficulties  met,  and 
of  the  expedients  successfully  adopted  to  obviate 
them.  The  student  should  never  forget  the 
diffioulties  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  en- 
countered in  laying  the  foundations  of  St.  Paul’s, 
nor  the  patient  and  unflinching  manner  in  which 
that  great  architect  laid,  on  that  awkward  basis, 
the  solid  structure  of  his  most  famous  monn- 
meat. 


A WORD  ON  THE  THIRLMERE  SCHEME. 

WATER  POR  irA.NCHESTEE. 

We  have  refrained  from  taking  any  part  or 
pronouncing  any  decided  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  acquisition  of  Tbirlmere  by  the 
Manchester  Corporation,  as  the  question  of  the 
moral  and  scientific  righteousness  of  the  pro. 
ceeding  must  be  eventually  determined  by  con- 
siderations  based  upon  detailed  information  as  to 
the  real  wants  of  Manchester  and  the  real  in- 
tentions of  the  Corporation,  which  is  not  publicly 
accessible  at  present,  bat  which  will  doubtless 
bo  elicited  when  the  soheme  cornea  before  Par- 
liament. The  publication  of  a second  pamphlet 
of  protest  by  the  ” Tbirlmere  Defence  Associa- 
tion” snggeats,  however,  a remark  or  two  which 
may  contribute  to  narrow  the  grounds  of  the 
contest. 

The  Association,  which  includes  some  very 
good  names,  desires  to  arouse  public  feeling  on 
the  subject,  regarding  the  beauty  of  the  Lake 
district  as  a national  possession,  not  to  be  lightly 
trified  with ; a principle  in  which,  on  general 
gmuods,  we  of  course  entirely  concur,  as  well  as 
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maD7  othera  who  are  not  taking  part  in  the  agi-j 
tatioD.  The  protesting  party  wish  to  get  up  a 
petition  with  namerone  signatares,  as  a first  step 
towards  an  organised  opposition  to  the  soheme, 
ehonld  it  really  oome  before  Parliament.  A good 
many  of  our  readers,  no  doubt,  have  been  or  will' 
be  asked  to  join  in  the  opposition,  and  while 
thinking  it  premature  to  express  a decisive 
opinion  on  this  particular  soheme,  we  may  call 
their  attention  to  the  real  point  at  issne,  which 
is,  unintentionally  perhaps,  evaded  in  the  exhor- 
tations of  the  Defence  Association.  We  spoke 
just  now  of  the  scientific  and  the  moral  rectitude 
of  the  scheme,  but  these  two  elements  in  the 
question  cannot  really  be  separated.  Pare  water 
in  large  quantities  is  a necessary  of  healthy  life  in 
large  towns,  and  it  is  also  necessary  that  it 
ehonld  be  got  in  the  best  and  moat  economical 
manner,  and  from  the  source  which  is  least  likely 
to  fail  or  be  exhausted.  If  this  cannot  be 
efficiently  obtained  without  spoiling  a landscape, 
it  is  a great  pity,  but  we  should  opine  that  no 
sane  person  can  be  in  doubt  that  in  such  a oase 
the  landscape  must  give  way.  Health  is  the 
first  oonsideration.  We  may  enjoy  health  with- 
out scenery  •,  it  is  notorious  that  many  thousands 
of  people  do : we  cannot  enjoy  scenery  without 
health.  And  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  a 
very  large  town  demanding  fresh  water, — a 
necessary  of  life,  as  against  the  regrets,  natural 
and  reasonable  in  themselves,  of  a comparatively 
small  number  of  persons  who  cannot  bear  to  see 
their  neighbourheod  or  their  holiday.ground,  and 
its  associations,  interfered  with,  the  "greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number forms  an 
obvious  factor  in  the  problem.  Assuming  for 
the  moment  that  the  wants  of  Manchester  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  cannot  be  adequately 
supplied  in  any  other  manner,  without  ertrava- 
gant  expense,  tbeir  demand  for  water  would 
amount  almost  to  a moral  right,  on  behalf  of  the 
poorer  classes  especially,  vrhose  life  in  large 
towns  it  is  so  difficult  to  make  healthful  with  all 
the  aids  we  oan  give.  They  might  say,  in  effect, 
to  tbedwellers  in  the  Lake  district, — " Theoiroum- 
stances  of  onr  life  compel  ns  to  crowd  together 
in  a town ; we  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  live, 
as  you  do,  in  beautiful  scenery,  and  by  lakes  of 
pure  water;  very  few  of  ns  can  even  go  to  look 
at  your  beautiful  neighbourhood ; give  us,  at 
least,  a little  of  the  pure  water  you  have  stored 
up  there ; it  may  spoil  year  prospect,  but  it 
will  be  a matter  of  healoh  and  refreshment  to 
us.”  Is  such  a demand  so  unreasonable  ? And 
if  it  be  said  that  the  Lake  diatiict  is  a national 
possession,  a place  of  refreshment  to  the  eye 
and  mind  of  those  who  are  wearied  with  businees, 
we  repeat  that  it  is  the  minority  only  who  can 
avail  themselves  of  it  in  this  way  ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  health  of  a great  town  is  a matter 
which  affects  more  than  its  own  inhabitants, — 
which  affects,  as  every  physician  knows,  the 
epread  of  disease  generally,  and  also  in  other 
ways  is  bound  up  with  the  general  welfare  of 
the  oommunity,  whose  interest  is  that  of  all  its 
working  members. 

Still  assuming  (only  for  the  sake  of  argument) 
that  adequate  water  supply  for  Manehester 
cannot  be  found  nearer  its  own  neighbonrhood, 
we  may  notice  one  special  grievauce  which  the 
opposers  of  the  scheme  emphasise  particularly; 
namely,  that  Manchester  wants  to  get  more 
water  than  is  really  necessary  for  its  own  purposes, 
and  to  become  purveyor  of  fresh  water  for  that 
district  of  England  ; with  the  additional  grievance 
that  Manchester  in  that  case  will  make  money 
out  of  it.  This  is  very  bad,  truly  ; bub  we  fear 
it  is  what  is  generally  done  in  this  degenerate 
atage  of  existence.  If  water  is  wanted  for  that 
part  of  England  adjacent  to  Manchester  (and  we 
must  assume  that  those  who  wish  to  become 
fiuppliera  of  it  see  reason  to  expect  a demand), 
It  will  be  an  act  of  usefulness  to  procure  it ; and 
we  presume  it  is  not  to  be  seriously  contended 
that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  getting  back 
part  of  their  expenditure  by  the  snpply  of  an 
article  bsoausa  it  is  a necessary  of  life.  At 
that  rate,  we  might  blame  the  bakers  for  ex- 
pecting a profit  on  their  bread. 

So  far  we  have  been  simply  putting  the  oase 
on  the  supposition  that  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  oannot  be  found  nearer  to  Manchester, 
and  in  a manner  less  objectionable  on  the  score 
of  disfigurement  of  a landscape  and  annoyance  to 
sentiment  and  association;  drawbacks  which  we 
believe  we  should  be  naturally  disposed  to  overrate 
rather  than  underrate.  We  merely  point  out  to 
what  ground  ibis  that  the  question  must  ultimately 
be  narrowed.  The  problem  of  providing  pure 
water  for  large  towns  is  becoming  of  inoreasing 
difficulty  as  these  towns,  under  the  centralising 


motives  of  modem  life,  become  continually  larger, 
and,  therefore,  more  oomplioated  in  their  ar- 
rangements and  requirements;  and  if  we  oannot 
get  it  without  drinking  up  some  of  our  lakes,  we 
must  drink  them  np,  and  there  is  an  end.  On 
the  other  band,  let  it  be  understood  that  we  are 
by  no  means  suggesting  for  a moment  that  the 
Manehester  Corporation  should  be  allowed  to 
take  Thirlmere  merely  because  that  soheme 
pleases  them  best,  or  suits  their  pocket  best. 
On  the  contrary,  we  hold  that  every  praotioal 
step  should  be  tried  rather  than  spoil  a beauti- 
ful  spot ; and  that  if  the  demand  can  be  sup- 
plied  adequately  from  any  nearer  source,  ade- 
quately for  the  future  as  well  as  the  present, 
the  Thirlmere  soheme  ongbt  to  be  quashed  ; 
and  it  is  well  that  there  should  be  a strong 
opposition,  in  order  that  the  truth  of  the  oase 
should  be  thoroughly  elicited.  But  the  question 
must  be  put  on  its  proper  footing.  It  is  of  no 
use  for  the  Thirlmere  Defence  Association  to 
oppose  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of 
sentiment  merely,  which  is  what  their  pam. 
phlet  in  reality  amounts  to : because  a qaostion 
of  health  must  carry  the  day  against  sentiment. 
They  would  have  made  their  case,  as  here  pre- 
sented, a great  deal  stronger,  and  indeed  have 
pub  it  on  quite  a different  footing,  if,  instead  of 
saying  in  general  terms  that  Manehester  and 
the  neighbourhood  could  get  water  in  sufficient 
quantities  from  other  sources  nearer,  they  bad 
stated  what  they  considered  those  sources  to  be, 
and  what  is  known  of  their  supplying  power. 
This  they  do  not;  and  their  case,  in  fact,  really 
amounts  to  saying,  " Get  water  where  jou  can, 
but  you  shall  not  have  it  from  ns.” 

A word  as  to  the  real  probabilities  of  the 
effect  npon  Thirlmere  and  the  Lake  district.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  promoters  of  the 
soheme  have  volnnteerod  to  say  that  what  they 
mean  to  do  will  not  spoil  the  district  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  lake.  That  is  rubbish.  Of 
course,  it  will  damage  it;  and  for  its  promoters 
to  say  otherwise  proves  that  they  are  either  very 
deficient  in  perception  of  what  makes  the  senti- 
ment of  landscape,  or  that  they  are  somewhat 
disingenuous.  The  remarkable  proposition,  which 
we  believe  was  seriously  put  forward,  that  the 
proposed  embankment  across  the  head  of  the 
lake  should  be  artificially  made  to  look  natural 
and  picturesque  by  the  addition  of  " rooks,” 
seems  to  argue  the  former  deficiency  rather  than 
the  latter.  The  Manchester  engineers  bad  better 
quit  that  ground;  their  scheme  will  not  "hold 
water  ” in  that  way,  at  all  events.  They  had 
better  say,  frankly,  " We  are  sorry  to  spoil  a 
pretty  landscape,  but  we  want  a good  supply  of 
water.”  Then  the  question  will  be  argued  on 
its  real  merits.  If  it  should  be  carried  out,  we 
hope  that  there  will  be  no  attempt  at  any 
landscape-gardening.  That  defeats  its  own  end 
in  such  a oase.  Engineering  works  of  this  kind 
are  for  the  most  part  least  offensive  to  the  eye 
(and  in  some  oases  have  been  quite  the  reverse) 
when  done  in  the  simplest  and  most  unostenta- 
tious manner;  the  arrangement  of  materials,  so 
as  to  combine  economy  with  strength,  often  leads 
to  a result  more  in  harmony  with  nature  (be- 
cause  designed  in  direct  relation  to  natural  forces) 
than  any  attempt  at  what  may  be  called  orna- 
mental  treatment,  whether  in  the  landscape- 
gardening  or  the  architectural  direction.  We 
can  hardly  conceive  that  the  mere  embankment 
across  the  outlet  of  the  lake  would  be  so  serious 
an  eyesore  in  the  landscape  as  some  people  seem 
to  fear.  The  really  serious  point  in  regard  to 
disfigurement  seems  to  us  to  be  that  which  the 
Defence  Association  have  brought  out  rather 
pointedly  in  the  map  appended  to  their  pam- 
phlet ; the  laying  bare  of  the  area  to  a great 
extent  when  the  water  is  drawn  off  in  a dry 
season.  They  admit,  however,  that  since  their 
map  was  drawn  the  promoters  of  the  soheme  have 
partly  met  this  objection  by  a proposal  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  water  by  6 ft.  more  than 
was  at  first  intended,  it  being  supposed  that 
with  this  additional  large  bulk  of  water  any 
necessity  for  materially  reducing  its  level  would 
hardly  be  likely  to  arise,  except  under  very 
exceptional  circumstances.  This  may  be  so; 
but  we  quite  feel  that,  in  regard  to  this,  the 
dwellers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  would 
have  a real  and  tangible  grievance ; and  their 
prediction  that  of  course  the  owners  of  the  water 
would  make  the  utmost  use  they  could  of  it,  is 
one  that  oannot  be  passed  over.  This  might  be 
met  to  some  extent  by  a provision  that  the  water 
was  not  to  be  drawn  off  below  a certain  level. 
There  are  two  other  objections  whioh  have  less 
weight.  The  opponents  make  a great  outcry 
about  the  aqueduct,  whioh  will  have  to  be  built, 


and  whioh,  they  say,  will  not  only  deform  the  land- 
scape, but  will  suspend  a great  volume  of  water 
at  a dangerous  elevation.  As  to  this,  the  stream 
requisite  to  keep  np  the  daily  supply  talked 
of  would  hardly  amount  to  what  oan  bo 
called  “ a great  volume  of  water,”  regarded 
from  an  engineering  point  of  view.  The  writers 
are  probably  hardly  aware  how  small  a pipe, 
comparatively  speaking,  will  carry  a very  large 
supply  of  water,  if  the  flow  is  continuous. 
And  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  aqueduct,  all 
building  and  engineering  operations  disfigure 
the  site  on  whioh  they  are  carried  on,  V}hile  in 
progress,  no  doubt ; but  when  fairly  completed, 
and  the  rawness  of  new  woik  worn  off,  we  are 
much  mistaken  if  it  might  not  prove  rather  an 
addition  to  the  picturesque  elements  of  the  scene 
than  otherwise.  Many  large  existing  aqueduots 
admittedly  are  so;  the  great  works  of  this  kind 
which  have  been  carried  out  by  the  ErenchBareau 
des  Travaiiz  Publics  are  among  the  things  that 
the  nation  may  be  proud  of ; and  at  the  worst 
we  may  just  call  the  attention  of  the  objectors 
to  the  fact,  that  there  is  not  a single  line  of 
railway  going  through  any  pretty  district  of  Eng. 
laud  against  whioh  the  same  cry  was  not  raised 
at  the  outset ; yet  we  find  hundreds  of  thonsands 
of  people  annually  finding  holiday  enjoyment  in 
eoenes  whioh  it  was  said  were  to  be  irretrievably 
ruined,  and  which  moat  of  them  would  never 
have  been  able  to  visit  or  to  see  at  all  but  for  the 
very  railway  whioh  was  supposed  to  work  the  ruin. 
The  oase  we  are  speaking  of  is  not  in  this  senso 
quite  parallel  to  that  of  a railway,  certainly ; but 
then  an  aqueduct  is  a much  less  objectionable 
thing  than  a railway  embankment ; it  almost 
carries  the  necessity  of  a certain  pioturesquenees 
inseparable  from  its  construction.  The  other  fear 
expressed  by  the  opponents,  whioh  we  think 
fallacious,  is  that  this  will  be  the  signal  for  every 
other  munioipality  to  want  a lake  drained  for 
itself.  That  woold  be  a rather  serious  demand ; 
bat  we  do  not  see  where  the  towns  are  that  are 
to  make  it.  It  is  only  very  large,  crowded,  and 
wealthy  manufactaring  towns  that  oan  either 
want  or  pay  for  such  accommodation  on  so  large 
a scale ; probably  we  may  say  that  the  only  two 
provinoial  towns  at  all  analogous  to  Manchester 
in  this  respect  are  Birmingham  and  Liverpool. 
The  former  is  too  far  south  to  meddle  with  the 
Lake  district;  Liverpool,  we  believe,  is  rather 
short  in  its  supplies,  and  has  mooted  a lake 
soheme  more  than  once ; but  these  are  the  only 
two  that  conld  want  such  a mode  of  supply,  for 
a long  time  to  come  at  least.  Large  towns  do 
not  at  present  tend  to  multiply  : it  is  only  that 
the  existing  chief  centres  tend  to  increase  some- 
times to  very  unwieldy  proportions.  What 
London  may  have  to  do  we  will  not  just  now 
discuss. 

For  ourselves,  we  should  view  the  proposed 
scheme  as  a necessity  much  to  be  regretted,  and 
to  be  avoided  if  possible,  and  those  who  oppose 
it  will  do  a good  work  if  th^y  will  compel  its 
promoters  to  take  every  step  in  the  first  instance 
to  find  a Batiafaotory  source  of  water  supply 
whioh  will  not  involve  the  serious  annoyance  to 
many  people  which  this  unquestionably  will 
cause.  Only  let  them  put  their  opposition  on  a 
consistent  and  logical  footing ; and  if  it  appear 
that  nowhere  can  the  Manchester  district  ba  bo 
well  supplied  with  wholesome  water  as  from 
Thirlmere,  do  not  let  them  grudge  to  persons  less 
fortunately  situated  than  themselves  the  boon  of 
“aoupof  cold  water.” 


Dilapidated  Tenements  in  Sermondsey. 
At  a meeting  of  the  parochial  body  known  as 
the  " Bermondsey  Governors  and  Directors,"  on 
the  15th  ult.,  the  report  of  Mr.  George  Elkiugton 
(surveyor),  with  respect  to  the  repairs  required 
at  No.  127,  Beymoudsey-street  (Kendall’s  gift), 
stated  that  thet  ■'nement  was  in  so  dilapidated  a 
condition  that  f was  totally  unfit  for  human 
habita'ion,  and  Mnmended  the  Board  to  give 
the  usual  three  months’  notice  for  repairs ; and 
that  on  the  expiration  of  such  nolioe,  if  the  neces. 
sary  repairs  were  not  made,  legal  steps  should  be 
taken.  Mr.  Shepherd  wished  to  know  what  was 
the  usual  practice  with  reference  to  the  charity 
estates.  Had  there  been  no  periodical  visita- 
tion ? The  clerk  said,  not  in  his  time.  Mr. 
Shepherd  said  he  thonght  it  was  a very  great 
scandal  that  the  Board,  being  trustees  of  pro. 
party  and  money  left  by  their  predecessors, 
should  take  so  little  interest  in  their  trust,  and 
moved  that  the  surveyor  be  deputed  to  report  on 
the  whole  property  under  their  trust.  The 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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MUST  AX  AETIST  BE  ONLY  AN  ARTIST  i 

PROl'ESSIONALISlI. 

To  wliftfc  extent  do  the  reqairemenfs  of  a 
liberal  eluoation  in  the  fullest  sense  hamper  anc 
ciaable  the  demands  of  the  most  effioient  pro 
fossional  education?  On  the  other  hand,  ia  it 
possible  for  professional  accomplishments  t( 
attain  their  hipliest  perfection  apart  from 
participation  in  Liberal  edocation,  even  to  somo 
very  considerable  extent  ? 

Hosv  far  is  professional  success,  and  how  fat 
professional  elBoienoy,  jeopardised  by  predilec- 
tion for  original  inquiry, — by  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion to  extending  knowledge  over  undiscovered 
regions, — to  finding  oat  the  yet  unknown,  instead 
of  restricting  one’s  self  to  simply  making  the 
beat  nso  of  what  has  already  been  discovered  ? — 
by  an  ardour  to  originate  new  precedents,  and 
not  merely  to  gain  a mastery  over  the  old  ? 
Even  in  the  case  of  allowed  devotion  to  historical 
or  theoretic  investigation,  how  far  is  such  pursnit 
promoted  or  impeded  by  including  a very  large 
and  very  vaiied  field  of  nature,  as  well  as  art, 
within  the  scope  of  research  ? 

These,  and  such  as  these,  are  questions 
which  come  up  in  the  mind  as  we  glance  over 
the  speeches  of  ministers  and  ex-ministers  of 
education,  in  this  cxtra-Parliamentary  season, — 
over  opening  lectures  of  medical  schools,  and 
schemes  of  reformed  academies  and  universities, 
and  the  leading  articles  and  multifarious  corre- 
spondence that  they  call  forth  in  such  earnest- 
ness and  such  abundance. 

T wo  universities  of  North  Britain  have  recently 
been  in  correspondence,  not  to  say  controversy, 
as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  degree  of  Medical 
Doctorate  shall  be  granted,  and  open  up  n subject 
that  has  bearings  beyond  the  walls  of  the  medical 
schools:  shall  the  coveted  “letters,”  M.D,,  be 
granted  on  proof  alone  of  complete  niedioal 
acqnirements,  or  shall  a condition  be  annexed  of 
a certain,  and  perhaps  a considerable, knowledge 
of  Gretk  P The  divergence  between  Edinburgh 
and  Aberdeen,  at  this  crisis  of  medical  certifica- 
tion,  is  manifestly  about  a principle  which  may 
have  its  application  at  any  time  to  any  other  pro- 
fession,— to  the  official  promotion  of  stndents  in 
any  art  and  at  any  stage  of  general  education. 
It  is  conceded,  of  course,  that  not  in  medicine 
alone,  but  in  any  branch  of  study, — in  archi- 
tecture not  the  least,— the  very  nomenclature 
and  technology  can  scarcely  be  understood  satis- 
faotorily  without  some  knowledge  of  Greek,  but 
what  this  amounts  to  is  so  simply  rudimentary 


different  establishments  to  give  their  own  degrees, 
but  with  signs  of  origin  ; so  that  M.D.  Cantab, 
■tnd  M D.  Loudia,,  or  M.D.  Mancun.,  &o,,  ano 
il.A.  and  LL.D  , &o.,  similarly  distinguished 
might  carry  with  them,  by  general  notoriety,  a 
declaration  of  ppeciHl  standard  as  to  the  kind 
and  degree  cf  accomplishments  that  have  ii 
each  case  been  verified. 

Bat  be  the  ait  in  question  medicine  oi 
architecture,  the  official  sanction  for  profes 
sional  competence  should  be  uniform,  and  b^ 
uniform  test.  These  quesiions  have  a double 
aspect,  from  points  of  view  of  the  public- 
and  of  the  professional  man  himself  j but 
difference  in  point  of  view  does  not,  as  is  too 
frequently  assumed,  alter  the  matter-of-fact 
that  is  under  such  double  inspection.  The  public 
are  natnrally  concerned  only  toseonre  the  utmost 
professional  efficiency  ; the  individual  prac- 
titioner is  perhaps  excusably  regarded  by  them 
as  a cog  in  a wheel  of  the  great  machinery  of 
society,  whether  in  driver-wheol  or  follower, 
and  so  long  as  the  cog  is  good  and  sound  for  its 
limited  and  special  function,  that  ia  all  that  the 
indifferent  public  cares  for  aud  requires.  And 
deny  we  may  not,  that  a high  standard  of  good 
service  and  of  professional  success  may  con. 
stantly  be  seonred  by  those  who  consent  to 
accept  the  conditions  of  such  limitation.  Yalu 


When  we  light  npon  an  example  of  a truly 
narrow  mind  woi  king  within  a strictly  narrow 
range,  it  will  naturally  prove  that  the  life-result 
'9  not  of  true  importance  or  important  in  any 
-ense.  But  otherwise  limitation  may  in  truth 
be  the  condition  of  concentration, — the  coi* 
rective  of  a tendency  to  flitter  away  time,  nn^ 
■ o substitute  dissipation  of  energy  for  well  con] 
trolled  exertion.  1 

Dissipation  of  energy  is  subject  to  rebuke  ia 
two  forms, — as  even  intra-professional  as  well  aaJ 
extra. professional.  The  genius  who  could  run 
through  “all  chords  of  the  lyre,  and  be  master 
of  all,”  ia  doubtless  more  rare  than  the  “Jack 
of  all  trades,  who  is  master  of  none.”  It  may 
be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  artist  wbo| 
can  with  equal  ense  aud  readiness  throw  off  a 
design  in  any  style  of  architecture  whatever,  and| 
iu  each  with  equal  observance  of  character  and 
accuracy  of  detail  and  ornament,  will  prove  at 
last  to  have  executed  even  one  which  in  its  properj 
style  stands  unrivalled  or  even  very  highly 
distinguished.  Here,  again,  we  deal  with  a matter 


of  degree  j the  exclusive  familiarity  and  idolatry^ 

■ “1 


of  a single  style  will  as  certainly  cramp  invenj 
tion  and  limit  ideas;  we  know  nothing  thoroughly 
in  its  best  state  of  which  we  are  not  aware  of, 
the  flaws  and  liability  to  failing, — and  caM 
scarcely  appreciate  specific  beauty  unless  wel 


able  servants  of  the  world  have  been  numbered  ' know  somewhat  of  other  forms  that  are  its  con- 
among  these,  and  well^  deserving  their  honoors  j trasts  and  indeed  its  foils.  Everything  depends 
and  rRwa.rfia  f.ir  ooriTl/»ua  . I r-nn-.  t_  j.u_ 


and  rewards  for  services  coasoientionsly  ren- j open  doe  subordination.  In  the  study  of  *com. 
dered.  They  are  not  leaders,  it  may  be,  in  the  ; position,  as  in  composition  itself,  unity,  forcje, 


highest  sense,  and, — 


“ Content  as  men  at  arms  to  cope 
Each  with  his  fronting  foe,” — 


perhaps  do  not  aspire  or  pretend  to  be. 

They  may  possibly  direct  no  more  and  indeed 
see  little  more  of  the  causes  that  sway  the 
alternations  of  the  conflict  of  tastes  and  battle  of 
styles,  than  the  bombardier  who,  enveloped  in 
smoke,  sees  only  the  successive  flashes  of  his  own 
gun  as  he  stands  to  it,— No.  3,  but  stands  to  it 
without  flinching  however  the  contest  goes,  and 
at  least  serves  his  own  battery  throughout  with 
vigour  and  alertness,  come  what  may. 

But  the  question  for  the  individual  is  often 
only  to  be  decided  by  reference  to  his  individual 
tastes,  opportunities,  purposes;  and  so  far  in- 
volves a great  deal  that  society  without  does  not 
always  concern  itself  about,  and  probably  will 
only  do  mischitf  by  attempt! 
meddle  with. 


effect,  depend  upon  the  predominance  of  a central 
interest.  When  this  predominance  can  be 
secured,  there  is  scarcely  a limit  that  need  be 
set  or  can  justly  be  set  to  the  exenrsiveness  of 
study.  Sooner  or  later,  the  moat  seemingly 
erratic  course  may  prove  to  be  only  erratic  in 
the  sense  of  planetary,  ns  ever  controlled  by 
a central  attraction.  The  apparently  wildest  i 
digressions  are  found  to  have  been  made  to  end] 
at  last  nnder  the  strictest  conditions  of  regulated  f 
curvature,  and,  moreover,  have  reward  by 
home-bringing  of  associations,  suggestions,  disJ 
ooveries,  which  give  a richness  to  the  elaboratioJ 
of  the  single  interest ; the  interest  which,  howo 
ever  out  of  sight  for  the  time  in  seeming  remote  J 
ness,  was  governing  the  orbit  of  ihe  student  all , 
the  time. 

The  same  remarks  apply  in  a general  way  to  ' 
extra  - professional  studies, — studies  which  aie 
directly  to  ' absolutely  required  either  for  professional 
1 distinction  or  professional  snccess,  that  do  net 


faec“thrr-  -o  moderate  general  valS^  by  eS 

f lA  or"  I eeonomyofpo.rerewhieharenotrer,eatentire,- 


There  are  some  who  can  achieve  great  success,  i ftffcob  or  influence  proficiency  in  the  art,  and 
. - . . ' gg  little  the  indispensable  conditions  and 


'ljuncts  of  those  so-called  arts  of  life  which 
even  of  powers  of  application  which  conld  never  : very  importantly  promote  the  chances  and  the 


hf  ^^^Verms  a degree  ....  ,,,  Hppuuauoo  wmo. 

if  oonditinnH^rw  nnro^°  stand  the  strain  to  which  others  can  subject  opportunities  of  the  best  employment  of  the 

flirTf  mind, -with  impuffity  best  endowments.  ^ ^ 

no  doubt  tha^ftll^fitTHonfa  \ la  very  desirable,  and  effect.  In  euch  a case  energy  ia  wisely,  But  simple  professional  success  is  not  all  that 
the  Life  ‘^nhonl  nf  th  T?  admitted  to  ! and  may  be  instinotively  hnsbanded,  for  a main  a Drofessional  man  may  luatly  or  worthily  make 

tde  Lite  bohool  of  the  Royal  Academy, -to  go  ] and  clearly  seen  purpose  or  branch  of  study  the  object  of  bis  life,  ilia  duty  to  himself,  to 
a nn  . m o f r.  ^ jJjq  xnost  Careful  frugality.  Examinaliona  bis  family — if  he  ia  so  fortunate  as  to  have  one, 


here  for  au  example, — should,  in  addition  to  a I 


rprtnin  1.,  l • i ■ --iv/ou  ,.u,toiui  nugauL/.  j:i.v4miDaiiona  laiuiiy — u xia  is  so  lorcunaie  as  lo  nave  one, 

mnro  ^ smaoship,  have  . that  must  be  passed,  matriculations,  modera- i — to  his  country  also,  be  it  added,  do  not  demand, 

something  more  than  an  average  of  educational  : lions,  fluals,  and  the  rest  of  it  o-  _;f  Ur.  J 


advantages ; but  it  is  more  desirable  that 


are  passed,  but  aod, — if  he  excludes  exaggerated  estimates  and 


rnlft  mnq)-'  La  ij“T  much  in  the  Supposed  oase  the  more  profit- ; protects  his  mind  from  the  extravagance  of 

invnlcart  fha  aoria’  1 • ^ m i ^^^7' cheaply,  if  only  barely  passed  passioD, — do  not  involve,  the  utter  sacrifice  of  all 

involved  the  certain  exclusion  of  a Turner.  ' .,.-1 *1,.-  c 


n TT  1 .L  -r-.  , scraping  through”  and  collateral  studies  I that  enhances  the  dignity  and  the  happiness  of 

nnhw  nf  'Manninn..  ^1  ^ ortho-  are  pursued  no  step  further  than  will  palpably  the  very  highest  professional  success  and  so 

Htor  TPnra  onma  ^ J accuracy  in  pay  by  results  in  the  special  direction  which  is  ! much  that  goes  far  to  compensate, — that  may 

wo  lXq  ..lnor.fl  documents  which  j limited  by  specialised  capacity.  The  result  of  . even  more  than  compensate,  — for  voluntarily 

PTfliiflcfl  him  frn£  u aaguredly  havB  such  a life  for  the  world  ia  often  one  single  great  • foregoing  more  than  a certain  proportion  of  such  ' 

V h h S i*?®  application  of  discovery  or  great  achievement  that  will  bear  ' success. 

the  tending  care  of  < 
snccessors ; and  sometimes  a seiies  of  valuable  i 


distinguisbed  naval  and  military  names  from  the  ' 


obanoe  of  emiilatiDg  anoesiral  careers.  The  ; services  that  help  the  world  along  for  the  time' 
Ofennfe  ® “ Owens  College  the  right : and  that  the  world  will  miss  until  it  lights  again 

of  conferring  degrees  is  opposed  with  vehemenre.  ' non  n aa  n c ... ....i n 1 lot-  Ta-  j 


“ It  was  not  meant 
Bj  Him  that  on  the  back  tbe  burden  bound, 
I'hat  cares— tboufih  public,  critical,  and  grave — 
Should  so  encase  us,  and  encrust,  as  shuts 
The  gate  on  all  most  beautiful  below ; — 

Ttiis  was  not  meant,  and  him  will  not  befall,” 


r,r,  fh  g^®Sj;ee8i8oppo6ed  with  vehemence,  ' upon  as  devoted  a specialist.  It  is' vain  and 

r..  “A  ” f".tile  to  oriliciso  such  a career  as  based  upon  a who,  straining  his  enorgiesfor  theattainment  of 

mistake,  to  criticise  it  as  narrow,  restricted, — a high  standard  of  professional  accomplishment, 
as^goiDg  bub  little  way  towards  yindioating  the  finds  those  energies  reinforced  by  liberal  ex. 


less  comprehensive  test  wilt  be  rewarded  there 
by  a title  which  elsewhere  indicates  superior 
general  accomplishments,  and  that  so  the  better 
merits  will  lose  their  due  distinction.  True  it 

is,  as  we  know,  that  such  things  have  been, 

that  foreign  universities  have  made  merchandise 
of  degrees ; and  titles  are  current,  iu  conseqaenoe, 
that  oast  a suspicion  on  the  origin  and  valne  of 
others  won  by  more  genuine  process.  The  title 
of  “Doctor”  has  been  pirated  thus  nnscrupu. 
lously,  while  “Professor”  is  apparently  the 
common  property  of  all  who  profess  anything 
whatever,  from  science  and  literature  to  thau'^ 
maturgy  and  hj-geism.  Nob  that  the  dreaded 
equivoque  ia  nob  initiated  already,  and  likeh 
to  advance.  So  far  as  examination  of  one  o' 
two  sets  of  papers  indicate,  it  appears  that 
matriculation  at  one  university  demands  acquire- 
ments which  should  be  sufficient  for  a finai 
degree,  and  at  another  probably  are  so.  A 
ce:tain  remedy  would  seem  to  be,  to  allow 


dignity  of  science  or  art  in  all  their  grander 
comprehensiveness.  So  far  as  it  does  go  it  is 
good, — and  it  conld  not  bare  gone  as  far  as  it  has, 
had  time  been  spent  on  studies  preparatory 
to  an  enterprise  for  which  capacities,  genius, 
opportunities  were  uneuited  or  incompetent.  It 
will  indeed  be  usually  found,  if  we  look  closely 
into  such  a career,  that  the  limitation,  decided 
as  it  may  be,  was  not  quite  so  absolute  as  it 
seemed  ; — that  ccllateral  st-ady  and  research 
were  not  utterly  wanting;— great  results  could 
scarcely  be  achieved  without  them; — bub  that  a 
certain  instinct  guided  to  tbe  directions  which 
led  most  happily  to  what  illnstration  of  the 
special  porpose  was  required,  and  as  inrallibly 
marked  the  point  beyond  which  for  such  pur. 

poses  it  was  unnecessary  to  pursue  them, if 

only  because  beyond  this  point  the  capacity  to 
pursue  them  must  fail. 


corsions  even  beyond  the  several  arts  which  tbe 
lofty  point  of  view  provided  by  his  own  art 
brings  within  his  ken,  over  literature  covering 
the  history  of  hia  own  art,  to  the  literature 
that  collaterally  illustrates  that  history  in  bolfes 
lettres,  the  history  of  manners,  the  expression 
of  character  in  poetry. 

We  have  not  to  lay  down  laws  for  supreme  and 
exceptional  genius, — who  is  entitled  to  do  so  ? 
This  will,  as  it  most,  take  its  own  way,  and  he 
as  universal  in  its  devotion  to  tbe  arts  as  Michel- 
angelo,— to  the  arts,  both  fine  and  nseful,  and  even 
simply  curious,  as  Leonardo, — or  be  as  limited  as 
men  at  the  opposite  extreme,  who  still  have  exe- 
cuted  works  which  give  them  places  araorg  the 
w,  rid’a  chief  benefactors.  But  even  as  between 
these  two  classes  there  is  no  doubt  towards 
which  side  our  sympathies  incline, — nay,  as  to 
which  class  even  by  the  standard  of  the  value 
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of  tbeir  beat  works,  we  owe  the  largest  debt  of 
gratitade. 

The  dignity  of  an  art  is  enhanced  immea- 
snrably  by  the  elevation  of  the  general  standard 
of_  taste,  and  general  acqnirements  and  acoom. 
pliehments  of  its  professors;  and  the  whole  body 
of  professionals  is  under  obligations  accordingiv 
to  those  among  them  who  are  ambitions  to 
Buperadd  to  professional  distinctions,— it  may  be, 
thongh  not  of  necessity,  at  some  professional 
Baorihce, — distinctions  which  would  be  honour* 
able  if  standing  alone,  to  all  who  advance  without 
deBnite  effort  as  naturally  as  unaffectedly  into 
I the  front  rank  of  refined  and  intellectual  society. 

! Assnredly  those  who  become  distinguished  in 
I virtue  of  snoh  collateral  development,  and  confer 
; honour  on  their  oolleaguea  by  reflected  distinc- 
tion, are  not  without  their  own  reward.  This  is 
I a reward  which  ever  accompanies  the  highest 
culture  of  our  natural  endowments,  especially 
I when  under  the  impulse  and  the  government  of 
a noble  ambition  at  once,  and  a manly  self.oon- 
I trcl,  the  reward  which  is  even  most  valuable  of 
I all  for  the  days  when  the  immediate  excitement 
t cf  professional  successes  and  disappointments  is 
I matter  of  the  past. 

So  it  is,  then,  that  we  might  fairly  demur 
to  the  degree  which  entitles  to  practise  one 
! art  being  denied  to  special  aptitude  and  kuow- 
M ledge,  on  the  score  of  inaptitude  and  igno* 

I ranee  in  respect  of  literature  and  arts  that 
I are  essentially  connected  with  it;  we  may  justly 

I think  it  hard  and  wrong  to  be  debarred  or  de- 

II  terred  from  the  services  of  the  best  skill, 
whether  we  have  a limb  to  be  removed,  a 

: disorder  to  be  identified,  or  a house  or  a public 
building  to  be  planned  or  reformed,  because  the 
i best  skill  in  these  respects  has  failed  upon  a 
time  in  Greek  construing  or  composition,  mis- 
I dated  Edwards  and  Henrys,  or  was  vague  on  the 
: nomenclature  of  orchids  or  the  differential  oal* 
cuius ; but  taking  the  position  of  the  artist  himself, 
assuredly  he  is  to  be  congratulated,  and  the  pro- 
fession  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  aooount, 

I who  snooessrnlly  asserts  the  compatibility  of 
■ professional  studies,  professional  practice,  with 
(Sympathy  for  other  arts  besides  his  own,  and 
the  same  interest  in  literature  of  whatever  era, 
Ubat  is  the  proper  heritage  of  onltured  society  at 
I ts  beat. 
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plan  actually  means,  they  will  be  opposed  to 
the  scheme  by  a much  more  decisive  majority  ; 
and  tho  Board,  in  tbeir  own  interests,  would 
ha^  done  wisely  to  listen  to  the  member  (Mr. 
Cufflm)  who  counselled  them  not  to  go  to  Par- 
liament with  the  Bill  when  they  were  so  equally 
divided  on  the  snbjeot.  The  probability  is,  that 
m that  case  “the  House  ” will  be  very  unequally 
divided,  with  a large  majority  on  the  side  of 
the  Noes.”  The  scheme  is  one  so  peculiar 
and  so  partial  in  its  character  that  no  govern, 
ment  would  be  very  likely  to  assent  to  it  unless 
it  were  demanded,  as  the  best  thing  that  could 
be  got,  by  unmistakeable  pnblio  opinion  : and 
this  is  most  unlikely  to  be  the  case.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  scheme  is  great,  and  not  as  yet 
sufficiently  estimated  ; the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  the  result  is  patent  to  every  one.  It  will 
not  be  nearly  so  much  a question  of  cost  and  of 
increased  rating  as  of  what  we  shall  get  for  this. 
It  would  be  worth  while  to  pay  a great  deal 
more,  even,  to  get  a complete  and  copious 
supply  of  good  water ; it  is  not  worth  while  to 
pay  a lesser  but  still  enormous  sum  for  a scheme 
which  will  only  half  meet  that  want,  and  will 
inflict  a most  costly  and  cumbersome  system  of 
supply  upon  us. 


i THE  BOAED  OF  WORKS  IN  RETREAT. 

; TnE  scheme  of  the  double  water-supply  for 
ijondon,  on  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  which 
: 7Q  commented  on  the  first  promulgation  of  the 
f'Oheme,*  and  again  last  week,  received  on  the 
i ery  day  of  the  publication  of  onr  observations  its 
rst  check,  for  such  the  result  of  the  division  on 
r he  subject  at  the  Board  of  Works  meeting  unqoes- 
i'ionably  was.  The  resolution  to  bring  in  a Bill  for 
;arryiDg  out  the  scheme  was  only  passed  before 
y a majority  of  seventeen  against  thirteen;  and 
nhen  Mr.  Fowler,  at  the  meeting  on  the  23rd,  pro- 
> osed  a resolution  that  the  former  proceedings  in 
. sgard  to  this  point  should  be  rescinded,  the  result 
I 'as  that  in  spite  of  the  obvious  audnatural  feeling 
. u the  part  of  a good  many  members  against 
jiking  a step  in  retrogression,  or,  as  it  was 
• lid,  stultifying  the  Board,  the  new  motion  was 
tirown  aside  by  a majority  of  only  three  in  a 
lunch  fuller  house,  the  numbers  being  in  this 
ase  twenty-three  to  twenty.  This  may  be 
(tiled  a victory  by  the  supporters  of  the 
lieasnre,  but  it  is  a victory  very  like  a defeat. 
iHth  such  strong  evidence  of  doubt  and  uncer. 
jiiinty  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Works 
ijiemselvea  in  regard  to  the  project,  it  is  not 
t rely  that  those  outside  its  circle  who  already 
fTODgly  object  to  the  scheme  will  be  at  all 
nasBured  by  such  a result;  and  we  may  say  that 
) the  face  of  this  expression  of  vacillation  the 
jiiance  of  such  a Bill  being  carried  is  almost  nil. 
tie  member  who  observed  that  the  Board  had 
me  to  Parliament  with  many  Bills  before,  and 
ji.d  failed,  and  that  they  would  fail  in  that,  is 
'cely  to  prove  a true  prophet. 
jiThe  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Fowler,  though 
I'mally  stated  in  general  terms,  referred,  as 
a himself  observed,  to  the  scheme  of  a double 
(Ipply  in  particular;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
' at  “ there’s  the  rub.”  London  is  becoming 
I vast  and  complicated  an  institation  that, 
^efficiency,  we  must  in  all  things  aim  at 
illoplioity  in  the  mechanism  of  its  working. 

< e proposed  scheme  does  half  the  work  only 
( providing  pure  water  for  Londoners,  and  does 
,-by  doubling  the  mechanism  of  supply.  And 
I len  the  pnblio  begin  to  realise  what  such  a 


* See  p.  847,  ante. 


THE  DUDLEY  GALLERY. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  remarkable 
work,  or,  in  fact,  any  one  that  onuld  be  called 
the  leading  work,  in  the  eleventh  Winter  Exhibi. 
tion  of  Cabinet  Pictures  in  Oil,  which  has  opened 
this  week  at  the  Dudley  Gallery.  This  absence 
of  a central  point  of  interest  generally  tells 
against  an  exhibition,  giving  an  impression  of 
mediocrity ; but  there  is  a good  deal  to  interest 
in  the  collection.  It  appears  to  us  that,  in  oom- 
parison  with  some  years,  there  is  less  in  this 
exhibition  of  the  distinctly  “ cabinet.piotnre  ” 
element  which  it  professes  to  represent,  and  by 
which  we  nnderstand  pictures  on  a small  scale, 
but  highly  finished.  Oo  some  former  occasions 
there  were  some  remarkably  typical  pictures  of 
this  class;  in  the  present  exhibition  there  are  a 
good  many  which  may  rather  be  termed  sbetohes 
and  studies  than  cabinet  pictures.  So  long  as  I 
they  are  good  of  their  kind,  there  is  nothing  in  a I 
name,  except  that  the  contents  of  the  exhibi.  ' 
tion  do  not  quite  tally  with  the  title  on  the 
catalogue. 

Not  being  able,  as  we  said,  to  begin  at  any 
palpably  important  work,  we  will  just  notice 
some  of  the  most  interesting  items  in  the  order 
of  numbering ; taking  figure  . subjects  first. 
Among  these,  Miss  E.  Pickering’s  “Cadmus  and 
Harmonia”  (20)  claims  mention  as  the  only 
complete  and  elaborate  study  of  the  figure,  and 
as  a work  aiming  at  ideal  poetio  expression.  Ib 
is  from  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  and  represents 
Cadmus  in  the  form  of  a snake  olimbing  round 
and  nestling  against  the  nymph  who  bad  been 
his  beloved  when  he  was  yet  in  human  form,  and 
who  baa  not  yet  undergone  the  transformation. 
Whether  these  wild  fables  do  so  well  for  painting 
is  perhaps  a question.  There  is  something  dis- 
agreeable and  “ uncanny  “ in  the  actual  appear- 
ance of  an  elaborately-painted  snake  twining 
about  a woman’s  naked  body,  and  we  are  apt  to 
be  more  struck  by  the  disagreeable  fact  than  by 
the  poetio  meaning.  Otherwise,  it  is  a very 
beautifully.painted  figure,  showing  much  refine- 
ment  of  feeling.  It  is  rather  effectively  balanced 
by  one  placed  (with  obvious  intention  of  oon- 
trast)  at  the  other  end  of  the  same  wall,  Miss 
Hooper’s  painting  of  “ The  Sleep  of  Brynhilde  ’’ 
(138),  the  lady  now  so  well  known  in  London 
society  throngh  Wagner’s  treatment  of  her  story. 
Not  that  this,  thongh  a good  solid  painting  of  a 
figure  in  antique  armour,  can  rank  with  the  first- 
named  work;  but  it  is  interesting  thus  to  ooutrast 
the  heroines  of  Greek  and  of  Gothic  mythology 
in  painting.  Going  back  to  our  first  position,  we 
note,  in  progress  along  the  wall,  Mr.  Stock’s 
Watercress  Girl’’  (31),  Hr.  Farquharson’s 
“Ready  for  a Ride”  (44),  a characteristic  half- 

length  portrait  of  a young  girl  with  her  “habit” 
gathered  close  about  her  with  very  natural 
action ; and  we  are  brought  np  before  Mr.  Frank 
Holl’s  “ Hush ! ” (68),  to  consider  whether  this 
is  real  or  affected  sentiment.  There  is  a com. 
panion  work,  “ Hushed  ” (100),  and  they  repre- 
sent  two  episodes  in  getting  baby  to  sleep, 
in  a cottage  interior;  the  groups  in  both 
oases,  as  well  as  in  a third  rather  similar  work 
by  the  same  band,  being  lighted  in  a mysterious 
manner  so  as  to  show  only  the  salient  angles  of 
figures  and  furniture  brought  out  by  the  light; 
the  rest  in  gloom.  And  we  decide  that  it  is  not 
real,  and  is  an  attempt  to  give  an  effective  ap- 


pearance to  what  is  really  common-place  work. 
We  would  rather  have  “A  Leisure  Hour”  (112), 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Carter,  which  touches  the  same 
class  of  subject  in  “the  light  of  common  day,” 
and  with  a simple  fidelity,  thongh  the  painting 
is  rather  pleasing  than  powerful.  Two  single 
figures  in  this  neighbourhood  give  us  pause  by 
their  individuality  of  treatment  and  colouring, 
and  tbeir  strong  contrast ; "Marianina”  (91),  by 
Mr.  Fildes,  and  “Reflections”  (76),  by  Mr. 
0.  Soholderer.  The  former  is  a sketohy  work, 
very  thinly  painted,  and  yet  treated  with  so 
much  power  of  tone  aud  modelling  as  to  have 
quite  a finished  and  complete  effect.  It  repre. 
sents  a very  buxom,  ruddy  youug  Spanish  (?) 
giri  of  the  lower  order,  with  coal-black  short 
hair,  standing  in  an  easy  attitude  with  her  arms 
crossed  ; the  tones  of  her  dress  are  most  happy 
as  a combination  of  tertiaries.  Mr.  Soholderer’s 
girl^  is  a young  lady,  seated  on  a bench,  and 
gazing  absently  before  her,  neglecting  the  book 
on  her  knee.  In  this  case,  also,  a great  deal  of 
the  interest  of  the  picture  lies  in  the  com. 
biuation  of  low  tones  of  colour  in  a very 
delicate  harmony;  indeed,  this  is  its  chief 
value,  for  the  young  lady  herself  is  not  interest, 
ing.  There  is  something  puzzling  about  the 
foreshortening  of  the  left  fore-arm,  which  seems 
to  disappear  behind  the  book  in  a rather  doubtful 
manner.  We  may  count  among  figure  subjects 
Mr.  Marks’s  capital  picture  of  three  cranes,  called 
a * decorative  panel  ” (80),  but  which  seems  to 
us  too  mnob  of  a picture  in  the  usual  sense  to 
be  so  entitled.  Mr.  Yeamea  has  a good  subject 
m the  old  interior  where  a party  are  looking  at 

“The  Priest’s  Hiding-place’’  (125).  The  two 
paintings  at  the  top  of  the  room,  Mr.  Pettie’s 
" Disbanded  ” (168),  a Highland  soldier  tramping 
op  a snow-covered  mountain  with  a bundle  of 
loot"  on  his  back,  and  Mr.  Calthrop’s  “Appeal” 
(169)  are  hardly  Satisfactory ; the  former  is  indeed 
decidedly  a sketch,  and  not  a cabinet  picture*, 
but  has  force  and  character : Mr.  Calthrop’s 
18  a finished  work  which  means  very  well ; a man 
earnestly  appealing  to  another  who  sits  at  the 
opposite  side  of  a table  and  seems  unconvinced  ; 
it  comes  near  being  a very  interesting  work,  but 
I seems  just  to  miss  it.  The  right  leg  of  the 
I listening  figure  is  sorely  very  long.  Mr. 
Riviere’s  “ Poachers  ” (160)  is  very  successful ; 
the  look  of  intelligence  and  even  cunning  in 
the  wretched  dog  is  capital,  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe’s 
pang  lady  cutting  “Initials”  (208)  on  a tree 
13  a wishy-washy  yonng  person ; we  would 
not  have  oared  for  her  to  out  our  initials ; and 
M.  Lhermitte’a  “ Butter  Market  at  Landerneau  ” 
(230)  is  not  up  to  his  mark,  though  one  may 
conclude  so  without  thinking  slightly  of  it.  Nor 
would  we  ever  have  guessed  the  name  of  G.  F. 
Watts  as  that  of  the  painter  of  “ Bessie”  (264). 
The  presence  of  such  a work  looks  as  if  eminent 
painters  regarded  this  exhibition  as  a place  to 
pnd  tbeir  stray  experiments  to:  that,  again, 
ia  quite  in  controversion  of  the  title  of 
the  exhibition.  Things  which  really  do  come 
under  the  definition  of  cabinet  pictures,  are  Mr. 
Heywood  Hardy's  two  exceedingly  clever  little 
works,  “ I’m  going  a Milking,  Sir,  she  said  ” (285), 
and  “ Here  we  go  round  the  Mulberry-bosh” 
(428)  ; the  latter  represents  three  girls  dancing 
round  and  trying  to  get  tbeir  dogs  to  join  them. 

In  the  former  the  historical  milkmaid  is  ques- 
tioned  by  a blue-coated  man  on  horseback,  whom 
we  have  seen  before  ; man  and  woman,  hare  and 
dogs,  are  all  admirable  in  drawing  and  character. 
Then  we  come  to  Mr.  Napier  Hemy’s  compara- 
tively large  work,  “Corpus  Christi”  (292), 
which  is  exceedingly  interesting,  as  showing  us 
a very  able  artist  in  a class  of  subject  we  have 
not  hitherto  had  from  him.  The  scene  is  the 
etrpt  of  a Medimval  town  in  early  morning,  ia 
which  groups  of  figures  are  scattering  flowers 
and  kneeling  in  devotion ; the  central  figure 
being  that  of  a high-born  lady,  who  is  giving  her 
homage  to  the  festival  by  scattering  flowers  over 
the  street.  The  picture  impresses  one  at  first 
as  somewhat  unreal  and  visionary  in  character  ; 
but  this  impression  rather  wears  off  on  further 
study,  and  the  painting  viodioatea  itself  as  an 
earnest  and  thoughtful  work,  showing  a good 
deal  of  imaginative  power  as  well  as  flue  colour. 

Mr.  T.  Graham  has  a very  clever  study  intended 
to  represent  “Audrey”  (323);  the  figure  has  a 
little  too  much  of  grace,  and  a certain  rustic 
coquetry,  to  suit  the  idea  of  the  Audrey  who  was 
told  to  “ bear  her  body  more  seeming  ” j but 
there  ia  somethiug  naive  and  original  in  it. 
Another  study  of  a single  figure,  “ The  Amateur  ” 
(338),  by  Mrs.  Seymour  Lucas,  a rough-looking 
rather  fantastically  dressed  man,  playing  a flute 
with  an  intense  earnestness  of  application,  is  a 
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good  Bpeoimen  of  trae  forcible  realisation  of  bis 
snbjeofc  wbioh  marks  the  works  of  this  artist, 
who  is  taking  a firm  position  as  an  able  and 
original  painter.  " A Doubtfal  Bargain  ” (293), 
by  Mr.  Walter  S.  Stacey,  and  “Les  Bons 
Amis”  (332),  by  Mr.  Hennessey,  are  two 
clever  little  pictures ; and  in  the  middle  of 
the  screen,  among  several  very  good  things, 
we  find  a small  work  by  Mr.  Taderoa, 

“A  Kitchen  Garden”  (435),  Roman,  of  course, 
with  two  draped  figures  holding  a oonsultation 
in  regard  to  the  vegetables  for  some  dinner 
eaten  1,800  years  ago.  This  is  in  the  true  sense 
a cabinet  picture,  and  one  of  the  best  things 
in  the  room,  though  but  a slight  work  for  this 
artist,  whose  name  is  a more  certain  guarantee 
of  fine  work  than  perhaps  any  other  at  present 
before  ns.  Two  or  three  of  the  bestworksin  the 
room  are  among  those  of  which  one  can  hardly 
say  whether  the  landscape  or  the  fignres  form 
the  predominating  interest } Mr.  Boughton’s 
” October”  (273),  in  which  certainly  the  prin. 
cipal  point  is  the  expressive  figure  of  the  son  of 
the  soil  with  the  pitchfork  in  his  hand;  “The 
Foundation  Stone”  (258)  by  Mr.  P.  R.  Morris, 
and  (still  better),  by  the  same  hand  “ A Forest 
Dell  ” (83),  a small  dark  evening  landscape,  where 
two  girls  are  clambering  np  a bank  in  the 
foreground  : we  hope  this  is  only  a study  for  a 
larger  picture;  “The  Farm  Road”  and  the 
Shepherd’s  Wife”  (30,  174),  by  Mr.  Mark 
Fisher;  “Water  Lilies”  (81)  by  Mr.  G.  D. 
Leslie,  where  the  said  lilies  are  gathered 
by  three  girls  reclining  in  a punt,  “ them- 
selves  the  fairer  flowers  ” ; and  Mr.  Hamilton 
Maoalinm’s “ Caught  by  the  Tide”  (31),  a very 
clever,  bright,  sunny  picture,  deriving  its  title 
from  the  figure  of  the  bare-legged  woman  who 
wades  through  the  water,  endeavouring  to  keep 
her  skirts  out  of  it  without  infringing  too  much 
on  the  proprieties.  The  picture  reminds  us  of 
a wicked  anecdote  in  Thackeray’s  “ Reminis- 
cences of  a Tour  in  Ireland,”  of  a certain  place 
where  there  were  two  villages  on  opposite  sides 
of  a river,  where  the  women  in  wading  across 
the  water  to  see  each  other  had  to  hold  np 
their  habiliments  even  higher,  it  is  inferred, 
than  the  woman  in  Mr.  Maoallnm’s  picture, 
whence  the  place  came  to  be  called  “ Prospect 
Ford.” 

Among  landscapes  there  are  a good  many  nice 
bits.  Mr.  Waterlow’s  “ August  Moon  ” (42)  has 
real  light  in  that  laminary,  besides  other  merits  ; 
his  view  of  a cornfield  showing  “ a rich  crop  ” 
(274)  of  poppies  is  very  interesting  and  forcible. 
Mr.  Macartney’s  “ Lustleigh  Cleeve,  Devon” 
(167),  is  a fine  landscape,  giving  the  bare 
gloomy  aspect  of  the  country  under  certain  con. 
ditionsof  weather  very  finely.  In  Miss  Mont- 
alba’s  “ Grey  Day,  Venice”  (207),  a little  bit  of 
real  originality  catches  the  eye ; and  equally 
BO  in  Mr.  H.  Moore’s  “North  Sea”  (238) ; though 
in  each  case  we  seem  to  find  the  painter  working 
with  a special  and  perhaps  too  narrow  aim.  Mr. 
Walter  Field’s  “ From  my  Study  Window  ” 
(236),  and  Mr.  Hennessey’s  “ Old  Church  at 
Bonerville”  (252)  are  original  little  landsoapes; 
Mr.  MaoWbirter’s  “ Golden  Gate”  (310),  the 
entranoe  to  San  Francisco  Bay  in  a glowing  sun- 
set, is  a good  attempt  at  a Turneresque  eS'eot ; 
and  Mr.  Aumonier’s  “ River  Blythe,  Suffolk  ” 
(331),  has  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  land- 
scape,  aud  a good  deal  of  grandeur  of  eff'ect,  in 
spite  of  its  comparatively  small  scale  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  materials  from  wbioh  it  is 
composed. 

Sculpture,  usually  represented  in  these  exhi- 
bitions by  a single  figure,  is  in  more  force  this 
year,  and  includes  one  masterly  terra-cotta,  of 
a lady  reading,  by  Dalou;  the  costume  is  that  of 
every  day,  but  the  dress,  falling  in  broad  sweep- 
ing folds  from  the  left  knee,  is  treated  in  the 
finest  and  most  sonlptnresque  manner.  The 
marble  statne,  by  Mr.  Lawes,  “ Hesitation,”  is 
that  well-worn  motive  with  modem  aonlptors, — 
a nude  figure  of  a girl  afraid  to  plunge  into  the 
water;  it  deserves  attention  for  its  careful 
modelliug,  and  a certain  individuality  of  cha- 
racter in  the  contours,  but  the  face  is  affected,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  feet  too  nearly  repeats  that 
of  a well-known  work.  Mr.  Mullins’s  small  terra- 
cotta figures  of  “Painting”  and  “Sculpture” 
show  real  grace  and  fancy,  and  his  little  sketch 
portrait  in  olay  of  a girl  seated  is  very  pleasing. 
Miss  Alice  Chaplin  has  some  clever  little  models 
of  oats  (No.  463  in  parbicnlar),  and  Mrs.  Fenneasy 
makes  a bold  effort  to  realise  in  bronze  the  figure 
of  Polyphemus  hurliug  the  rook,  in  which  the 
head  is  treated  with  considerable  power ; the 
legs,  however,  seem  too  short  for  the  head  and 
trxmk  of  the  figure. 


NOTES  ON  CORNISH  CHURCHES. 

ABCHITECrUR.\.L  ASSOCIATION, 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Arohi- 
teotural  Association  on  Friday,  the  23rd  nit., 
Mr.  Bowes  A.  Paice,  president,  in  the  chair,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  members,  viz., 
Messrs.  W.  G.  Penty,  M.  B.  Teulon,  W.  F. 
Grieves,  A.  F.  Wills,  J.  H.  Cnrrey,  A.  S.  Haynes, 

J.  H.  Wilson,  E.  J.  Milner  Allen,  H.  Dobie,  J. 
Adkins,  W.  M.  Hodges,  0.  Tait,  F.  T.^  H. 
Chambers,  H.  W.  Twyman,  R.  Nejedly,  jun., 

B.  Mills,  C.  M.  Bargoyne,  T.  C.  Dalziel,  F.  W. 
Kite,  J.  Brown,  A.  W.  Johnston,  H.  B.  Flood,  H. 
Worthington,  A.  L.  Lovegrove,  C.  W.  Goodohap, 

T.  B.  Wbinney,  F.  Stocker,  C.  A.  Poland,  and 
E.  W.  Charlton. 

Fifteen  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  election 
at  the  next  meeting. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Arohiteotnral  Museum,  asking  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Association  to  contribute  casts  of 
details  of  “Queen  Anne”  and  other  late  styles 
of  architecture,  so  as  to  add  to  the  completeness 
of  the  Museum. 

Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn  then  read  the  following 
“ Notes  on  Cornish  Churches  ” : — The  few 
remarks  I have  to  submit  to  you  on  Cornish 
ohnrches  I propose  confining  to  the  examples 
which  have  come  under  my  notice  in  the  ordi- 
nary  course  of  my  professional  dealings  with 
them,  rather  than  attempt  a description  of  every 
church  in  the  county, — a task  I do  not  feel  com- 
petent to  undertake,  as  there  are  many  I have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  visiting,  and  therefore 
cannot  undertake  to  describe. 

The  examples  I have  met  with  range  from  the 
Norman  period  (as  in  the  Church  of  St.  Germans) 
to  a date  reaching  down  to  A.D.  1664  in  the  later 
works  (as  in  the  Chnroh  at  Morwenstow). 

The  Norman  works  in  Cornwall  are  not 
numerous,  though  there  are  some  fine  examples, 
the  most  notable  being  the  west  front  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Germans,  a scale  drawing  of  which,  and 
photographs,  I show.  The  other  examples 
with  which  I am  acquainted  are  the  south  doors 
of  Kilkhampton  and  Morwenstow,  both  fine 
examples  and  in  the  same  remote  part  of  the 
county.  At  Tintagel  there  are  considerable 
remains  of  Norman  work. 

There  are  also  examples  of  Norman  doors  at 
Cury  and  Myloe,  both  small,  and  situated  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  oonn^.  At  St.  Germans, 
North  Petherwin,  and  St.  Breward,  portions  of 
Norman  arcades  remain,  massive  in  proportion, 
but  built  of  small  stones;  and  here  I would 
remark  that,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  granite, 
although  a very  abundant  material,  and  at  hand, 
was  not  used  in  church  building  till  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  probable  reason  of  this  being  the 
difficulty  of  working  so  hard  a stone  with  the 
tools  and  meohanioal  appliances  then  available. 

The  building-stones  mostly  need  for  this  Nor. 
man  and  all  the  periods  so  late  as  the  Second 
Pointed  or  Decorated,  were  the  slate  stones  and 
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a oharaoter  of  their  own,  and  a mode  of  treat- 
ment not  met  with  in  other  districts.  Examples 
of  this  are  to  be  seen  at  St.  Germans  and  St. 
Columb  Major.  The  arcades  vary  in  treatment 
from  the  early  and  simple  example  at  Fowey, 
to  the  more  elaborate  specimens  at  St.  Enodock 
and  St.  Columb  Major. 

The  only  example  of  a Decorated  tower  that 
has  come  under  my  notice  is  that  of  St.  Neot. 

It  has  massive  buttresses,  and  windows  of  simple 
tracery,  and  either  bad,  or  was  intended  to  have, 
a spire,  the  springing  of  wbioh  is  very  apparent. 

The  church  of  Lostwitbiel  is  a notable  example 
of  an  open  spire  of  this  date,  but  I have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  it.  The  steeple  of 
St.  Hilary  is  a plain  example  of  this  period. 

An  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Street,  on  the 
Middle  Pointed  work  of  Cornwall,  with  nume- 
rous illustrations,  will  be  found  in  vol.  iv.  of  the 
“Transactions”  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Archi- 
teotural  Society,  to  which  I beg  to  refer  you. 

Having  called  your  attention  to  these  early 
styles,  I now  come  to  the  Perpendicular,  or  Third 
Pointed  period,  reaching  down  to  1664,  as  at 
Morwenstow,  wbioh  has  this  date  on  one  of  the 
pier  caps  of  the  sonth  aroade.  To  this  period 
the  greater  number  of  the  Cornish  churches 
belong,  though  mostly  grafted  on  buildings  of 
much  earlier  date,  and  of  cross  form;  and  so 
similar  are  they  in  plan,  elevation,  and  detail, 
that  this  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  the  typical 
Cornish  chnroh,  the  characteristics  of  which 
consist  in  the  nearly  equal  length,  height,  and 
width  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  with  their  aisles ; 
in  the  almost  universal  absence  of  a chancel- 
arch';  in  the  long,  slender,  and  monolithic  pier- 
shafts,  sometimes  merely  octagonal,  but  mostly 
moulded  ; in  the  depressed  arches  of  four  centres, 
and  moulded,  of  small  span;  in  the  low  pitch  of 
the  roofs  (seldom  exceeding  45  deg.,  often  less) ; 
in  the  cradle  or  wagon  shape  of  the  roofa  inter- 
nally ; and  in  the  depressed  window  arches  and 
usually  plain  tracery  of  three  lights,  often 
without  ousping. 

In  this  period  granite  is  largely  employed,  either 
native,  or  imported  from  Lundy  Island.  Clear- 
stories are  very  unnsoal,  bat  they  occur  at  Fowey, 
Lostwitbiel,  and  North  Petherwin.  The  obanoel, 
as  I have  before  mentioned,  was  seldom  separated 
byanarch.  The  nave  and  aisles  were  partedfrom 
the  eastern  part  of  the  chnroh  by  handsome  and 


elaborately-carved  oak  screens,  few  of  which  re-  ? 


main,  bat  the  stumps  wbioh  have  been  spared  • 
indicate  their  position,  and  give  an  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  destroyed  superstructure  so  ruth- 
lessly removed.  Remains  of  colour  and  painting 
are  to  be  found  on  these  screens,  which  sup- 
ported rood-lofts,  the  stone  stairs  to  which  in 
most  cases  are  remaining.  The  chancel  fittings 
have  in  almost  all  oases  disappeared.  In  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Burian  only  have  I seen 

a few  fragments  of  the  stalls  and  miserere.  But 
the  church  beuohing  has  fared  better.  Much  of  j 
this  work  remains,  and  in  some  cases  in  good  \ 
condition;  but  in  a large  proportion  of  ohurohea 
it  has  been  ruthlessly  destroyed  and  replaced  by 
the  meanest  description  of  deal  framing  in  the 
high  pews. 


elvans,  both  very  good  workable  and  , 

bnilding-stones,  and  abundant  throughout  the  i shape  of  * 

county.  The  elvans  vary  in  every  degree  of|  The  roofs,  screens,  and  benches  appear  to  be 
texture  and  colour,  from  almost  black  to  a light 
grey.  Caen  stone,  and  Bere  stone  from  Devon- 
shire, were  also  frequently  used  for  windows  and 
other  ornamental  details.  Serpentine  rook  has 
been  largely  used  in  the  Lizard  district. 

Early  English  or  First  Pointed  work  is  cer- 
tainly very  rare  in  Cornwall.  I know  of  only  a 
few  examples,  one  being  the  fragments  of  a 
double  lanoet  window  in  what  is  now  the  break- 
fast room  at  St.  Miohael’s  Mount,  and  which 
was  brought  to  light  a few  years  since ; and  a 
few  single-light  lancets  are  occasionally  met 
with,  scattered  about  the  county. 

The  transepts  of  the  churches  which  still, 
either  in  part  or  wholly,  retain  their  original 
cross-shape,  appear  to  have  arches  of  this  date; 
they  are  very  simple  and  rude,  being  nothing 
more  than  depressed  lancets  with  slightly- 
chamfered  voussoirs  and  jambs,  with  a rude 
impost-moulding, (as  may  be  seen  at  St.  Minver. 

The  north  aroade  of  St.  Minver,  and  the  arches 
of  the  obanoel  aisles  of  St.  Austell,  are  pos- 
sibly  of  this  date.  The  piers  and  arches  of 
St.  Minver  are  built  of  very  small  stones.  The 
former  are  octagonal  on  plan,  and  the  arohea  of 
two  orders  are  square,  with  slightly-ohamfered 
angles. 

The  Decorated  or  Middle-Pointed  work  is 
more  abundant  than  that  of  either  of  the  two 


of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  early  in  the  seven-  i 
teenth  century.  The  benches  are  elaborately  j 
carved,  generally  with  a ronning  border  of  fern.  ] 
leaf  and  foliage,  and,  when  not  panelled,  the  , 
centre  of  the  bench. end  is  covered  with  emblems,  - 
arms,  crests,  initial  letters,  and  monograms.  The  j 
benching  at  Morwenstow  is  dated  1595.  | 

The  roofs  of  these  Late  Perpendicular  churches  1 
are  of  “square  ” 45-degree  pitch,  and  constructed  | 
in  the  cradle  or  wagon  form,  divided  into  panels 
by  moulded  ribs  aud  side-pieoes  or  purlins.  The  , 
intersections  of  these  ribs  and  purlins  are  , 
covered  by  large  carved  bosses  of  foliage.  The  : 
wall-plates,  riba,  and  purlios  are  very  frequently 
enriched  by  a running  pattern  of  fern-leaves,  ; 
but  ordinarily  they  are  merely  moulded.  They, 
were  never  oeiled  with  plaster,  but,  in  some  in- 
stances, over  the  altars  were  underboarded  and 
illuminated  with  gold  and  colonr.  These  roofs, 
although  containing  a large  quantity  of  timber, 
and  possessing  much  beauty,  are  not  particularly , 
strong  in  construction.  The  component  part^ 
are  numerous  and  small.  They  are  withoua 
longitudinal  ties,  and  depend  for  their  stability! 
on  the  soundness  of  the  tenons  and  mortises. I 
If  from  any  cause  these  failed,  the  oonstruotioa, 
soon  fell  into  ruin,  as  has  been  the  case  in  too 
The  slate-laths  are  nailed  im- 


many  instances. 

more  abundant  than  that  of  either  of  the  two  mediately  on  the  backs  of  the  rafters.  0^ 
preceding  periods,  and  is  of  great  interest,  these  laths  hang  the  small  slates  locally  called 
Windows,  doors,  arcades,  and  minor  features  are  1 “soantles.”  Theyarebeddedm  mortar, and unles^ 
numerous  and  well  defined.  The  windows  have  | the  timbers  are  underboarded,  the  slatmg  was 
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exposed  to  view  from  the  inside.  The  plastered 
ceilings  taking  the  curve  of  the  ribs,  now  bo 
common,  are  quite  modern  additions,  and  in- 
tended  to  exclude  draughts,  which  followed  on 
the  dilapidation  of  the  construction  of  the  roofs 
and  gutter.leade.  It  is  plain  to  eee,  also,  that 
as  soon  as  the  failure  or  decay  of  the  mortises 
and  tenons,  and  the  oak  pins  which  secured  them, 
commenced,  the  timbers  subsided  and  had  a 
tendency  to  thrnst  the  walUplates  outwards,  and 
to  drag  the  slender  aroading  with  them.  To 
this  oause  the  leaning  position  of  so  many  of  the 
arcades  may  be  traced.  I need  hardly  add  that 
all  the  roof-timbers  are  of  oak,  the  curved 
branches  of  the  tree  being  brought  into  nse  in 
forming  the  under -ribs  of  the  framing. 

I have  before  alluded  to  the  original  cross- 
shape  of  nearly  all  the  Cornish  ohnrches  j some 
still  remain  so,  notably  the  interesting  church 
of  Tintagel,  a Late  Perpendionlar  tower  being 
; the  only  addition  to  the  original  planning. 

! Most  of  them  appear  to  have  been  sabsequently 
I altered  from  their  original  form  to  that  of  aisled 
I churches,  thus : the  limbs  of  the  cross  have 
! been  removed,  generally  both,  sometimes  only 
: one;  and  then,  usually  on  the  south  side,  an 
I arcade  took  the  place  of  the  old  side  walls,  new 
i side  walls  being  built  further  out,  and  extending 
I the  whole  length  of  the  church. 

The  Cburoh  (now  the  Cathedral)  of  St.  llary 
I at  Truro,  and  Sfc.  Mary’s,  Lanncestou,  deserve 
: particular  attention  from  their  unusual  richness 
I of  detail ; that  of  the  latter  is  cut  in  granite, 

I and  very  perfect  j that  of  the  former  in  Pentuan 
I stone,  and  much  decayed. 

The  towers  of  the  Cornish  churches,  partiou. 

. larly  the  late  ones,  are  obaiaoteristio.  They  are 
I mostly  of  granite,  excepting  where  this  material 
I is  very  distant.  Massive  in  design  and  oon- 
I struotion,  when  buttressed  the  buttresses  are 
I slender,  and  obviously  not  intended  for  support ; 

; but  more  frequently  there  are  no  buttreasea. 
i Sometimes  the  pinnacles  are  square,  but  often 
I octangular,  rising  considerably  above  the  battle- 
I ments. 

The  tower  of  Fowey  Cburoh  is  a fine  example, 

1 100  fo.  high  from  the  ground  level  to  the  top 
I of  the  battlements.  It  is  highly  embellished 
I with  well-out  ornaments  of  Pentnan  stone. 

■ ProboB,  said  to  be  the  most  lofty  tower  in  the 
( county,  is  of  fine  proportions,  but  I believe  not 
I higher  than  Fowey.  The  tower  of  St.  Austell 
I is  also  a fine  and  elaborate  specimen.  There 
I are  likewise  many  fine  towers  in  the  north-east 
I of  the  oounty.  The  tower  of  Maker  is  fine,  and 
I the  walls  are  of  the  extreme  thiokness  of  6 ft.  6 in., 

: built  of  granite. 

The  spires  are  not  numerous  or  striking,  and 
i do  not  number  twenty.  Lostwitbiel,  however, 
i deserves  attention  from  its  peculiarity  of  design 
I and  oonstruction. 

The  fonts,  some  of  which  belong  to  the  Norman 
; period,  are  of  very  great  antiquity  and  interest. 

1 They  are  of  almost  every  variety  of  shape  and 
I description  of  stone.  Granite  is  not  a common 
: material  in  use  for  fonts,  and  mostly  they  are  of 
I earlier  date  than  the  Third  Pointed  period. 

Pulpits  of  early  date  are  uncommon.  A stone 
I one  occurs  at  Bglosbayle,  which  I believe  to  be 
; the  only  example  in  the  county.  I know  of  no 
' wooden  ones  worthy  of  notice. 

A few  fragments  of  wall  painting  of  interest 
I have  occasionally  been  found,  under  successive 
> coats  of  whitewash.  I have  met  with  no  speoi- 
I mens  of  encaustic  tiles. 

Of  metal-wock,  a few  good  examples  of  monu- 
I mental  brasses  remain,  the  most  notable  being 
I at  8b,  Columb  Major  and  at  Stratton.  The 
I damp  climate,  added  to  neglect,  has  left  very 
I few  examples  of  ironwork. 

Painted  glass,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the 
I Cornish  churches  in  former  times,  is  not  oom- 
I mon : but  a notable  example  remains  at  St. 

! Neot}  and  there  is  a good  window  at  Sfc.  Teatb, 

I nearly  complete.  A few  fragments  are  to  be 
i found  dotted  about  the  county. 

! I have  now  put  before  you,  imperfectly,  I fear, 

I the  facts  that  have  presented  themselves  to  my 
i notice  in  my  dealings  with  these  Cornish 
I obnrohes,  and  in  which,  naturally,  I take  a great 
I interest.  I hope  I need  hardly  add  it  has  been 
) my  aim  to  preserve  their  ancient  features,  and 
{ to  be  as  conservative  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
I several  oases  admitted  of.  I regret  I have  never 
I been  able  to  replace  one  of  the  oak  cradle  roofs 
) when  its  state  has  made  it  necessary  to  snbsti- 
I tote  new,  by  reason  of  their  great  expense,  and 
1 the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  oak  for  the 
I purpose  within  a limited  time ; and  work, 
i men  in  sufficient  number  and  skill  would  not  be 
( forthcoming  to  enrry  the  work  into  execution 


without  importing  them  from  a distance  at  a 
cost  which  cannot  be  met  by  the  funds  usually 
raised  for  the  repairs  of  a Cornish  church. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  you  will  see  the 
close  resemblance  one  church  has  to  another,  and 
how  this  family  resemblance  extended  not  only 
over  the  whole  of  Cornwall,  bat  far  east  into  the 
adjoining  oounty.  It  would  seem  as  if  one 
design  (if  I may  so  speak)  was  used  throughout 
the  district,  giving  the  modern  architect  a lesson, 
I venture  to  think,  to  be  not  too  anxious  to  build 
bis  fame  on  the  variety  of  his  designs,  but  rather 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  men  who  built  these 
Cornish  ohurobes. 

Having  concluded  the  reading  of  his  paper, 
Mr.  St.  Anbyn  devoted  some  time  to  vivii  voce 
explanation  of  the  large  number  of  illustrations 
on  the  wall,  many  of  them  being  his  own  work- 
ing  drawings  and  sketohes  made  prior  to  and 
during  the  restoration  of  some  of  the  churches 
named  under  his  direction. 

The  President  (Mr.  Paice),  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt,  and  another  member,  having 
made  a few  remarks,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  answered  a 
number  of  questions  asked  by  the  speakers,  and 
the  meeting  terminated  after  passing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  for  his  interesting  paper 
and  its  accompanying  illustrations. 


WANDERINGS  AND  QUESTIONINGS  IN 
ARCHITECTURE  AND  ART. 

AECHITECTURAL  COMPOSITION,  WITH  SPECIAL 
REPEBENCE  TO  GENERAL  OUTLINE. 

Composition  should  be  arranged  with  an  eye  to 
broad  and  powerful  ohiarosouro,  which  is  part  of 
oompositiou  and  dependent  on  it;  and  to  produce 
an  outline  more  or  less  pleasing  with  due  respect 
to  the  proper  character  of  the  subject. 

The  expression  of  the  latter  being  the  primary 
object  and  generating  cause  of  composition,  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  eye  has  to  do  with  the 
appreciation  of  every  arohitectnral  group,  and 
will  be  gratified  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
satisfied  of  its  fitness  for  its  practical  purposes, 
including  the  more  immediate  and  struotural 
ones  of  throwing  oS  water,  resistance  to  and  the 
affording  shelter  from  the  elements,  the  primary 
idea  of  all  architectural  forms,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  the  divine  laws  of  health. 

It  shonld  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  arobi- 
toctural  oompositioDB  must  differ  according  to 
their  rank  and  proper  oharacter  and  destination. 
Munioipal  buildings,  for  instance,  from  palatial, 
political  from  collegiate,  and  so  on  ; as  in  aonlp- 
tnre,  the  beauty  of  the  Apollo  is  one  kind,  that 
of  the  Hercules  another ; while  the  Tenus  differs 
from  the  Diana,  and  the  Miuerva  from  both. 
And  we  give  these  various  distinctions  of 
oharaoter  by  the  same  means  as  Nature  does,  by 
different  qualities  of  form,  which  mnst,  inde- 
pendently of  eduoation  or  association  of  ideas,  have 
a connexion  with  corresponding  emotions  of  the 
mind. 

A good  bounding  line  is  said  to  be  a leading 
exigency  of  sculpture  " in  the  ronnd.”  I believe 
it  is  equally  important  in  architecture.  But 
that  this  may  be  obtained  consistently  with 
truth  or  fitness  of  oharaoter  we  may  be  assured 
if  we  ooosider  how  vast  and  varied  are  the  forms 
and  proportions  of  Nature's  chief  structures, 
man  and  the  lower  animals,  within  the  sphere  of 
the  beautiful.  How  different,  for  instance,  the 
proportions  of  head  to  body,  in  different  crea- 
tures ! The  lion  owes  his  grandeur  mainly 
to  the  enormous  preponderance  of  the  head  and 
limbs  over  the  small  body,  as  some  birds 
their  grace  and  elegance  to  length  of  legs  and 
neck.  There  is  scarcely  a plan  or  arrangement, 
horizontal  or  vertical,  dictated  by  practical 
utility,  but  what  may  be  wrought  up  into  fine 
and  characterestio  forms.  Infinite  are  the  solid 
shapes  in  which  composition  may  present  its 
Bubjeofc  to  the  eye.  Ask  not,  says  Fuseli,  what 
is  the  shape  of  oomposition,  meaning  that  it 
oannot  be  defined  and  mnst  not  bo  restricted  to 
any  particular  character  of  form.  It  is  nob  con- 
fined  to  the  spire-crowned  mass  nor  to  the  dome- 
crowned  mass,  to  the  group  of  three  spires,  as 
in  some  approved  Gothic  piles,  nor  to  those  of 
three  or  five  domes,  as  instanced  by  some  very 
picturesque  Classic  and  Byzantine  compositions. 
Composition  is  the  shape  of  every  beautiful  thing 
that  waves  in  the  summer  breeze  or  gleams  in  the 
eye  of  day  : trees, — the  oak,  the  chestnut,  the 
larch,  the  poplar, — flowers,  crystals,  birds,  beasts, 
mountains.  It  is  the  shape  of  flame,  of  rocks,  of 
the  vault  of  heaven,  of  the  human  head,  all  of 
which  objeots  arobiteoture  may  emulate,  as  she 
may  take  hints  even  from  purely  moral  and  intel- 


lectual oonoeptions ; building  materials,  statical 
aud  dynamical  science,  laws  of  the  resolution  and 
resistance  offerees,  are  all  sources  ofsuggestioDS, 
analogies,  aud  principles  of  forma,  proportions, 
or  arrangements  in  architectural  composition. 
Composition  may  be  os  simple  as  a Greek  temple, 
or  it  may  resemble  a forest  or  monntain-obain  in 
complexity,  and  yet  be  pleasing  and  satisfactory. 
The  latter  seems  to  have  been  the  feeling  of  the 
Romanesque  architects  of  Germany,  whose 
numerous  groups  of  spires  are  among  the  most 
picturesque  objects  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Every  building  should,  however,  in  its  general 
ideal  outline  be  more  or  less  suggestive  of  the 
pyramid.  No  building  should  be  an  absolutely 
square  or  parallelepiped  block,  or  without  some 
general  diminution  upwards,  or  rise  in  the  centre, 
which  latter  provision  against  weather  renders 
needful  in  northern  latitudes.  I say  this  ad. 
visedly,  though  aware  it  is  condemnatory  of 
many  fine  and  otherwise  meritorious  structures. 

As  of  all  forms  that  of  the  pyramid  is  most 
fitted  to  resist  the  force  of  gravitation,  these  re. 
quirements  are  paramount  to  the  laws  of  deco- 
rative style.  Some  styles  are  more  aspiring 
than  others,  and  will  take  a pyramidal  form 
more  readily  and  naturally  than  others.  Bub 
buildings  of  all  kinds  are  under  obligation  to 
assume  a general  pyramidal  outline,  though  it 
may  be  of  lower  proportions  ; and  in  oases  where 
an  upright  wall  is  desirable  for  its  greater  im- 
pressiveness, or  otherwise  necessary,  yet  the 
spirit  and  principle  of  the  pyramid  should  be 
kept  in  view,  and  the  mass  rendered  really 
lighter  upwards  by  the  increase  of  openings  and 
multiplicifcy  of  parts  of  each  story  to  the  top, 
which  was  a beautiful  obaraoteristio  of  many 
Medimval  buildings. 

Some  approved  compositions  are  a group  of 
various  pyramids  rather  than  one,  nnder  one 
general  pyramidal  outline,  an  excellent  example 
of  which  is  the  group  of  towers  of  Laon  Cathe- 
dral, in  France,  a second  is  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles  at  Cologne.  Such  complex  oomposi- 
tions  belong  to  the  Romanesque  period  of 
Germany;  the  productions  of  the  Pointed  style 
there  and  elsewhere  being  nearer  the  single 
pyramid  in  general  outline.  They  would  have 
been  nearer  to  it  bad  they  been  finished,  which 
many  Gothic  buildings  are  not,  bat  imperfect 
from  lacking  the  spires  or  lanterns  of  the  great 
central  mass, — a fact  that  has  not  been  borne  in 
mind  ; for  they  have  in  this  state  been  imitated 
as  models  of  composition,  while  the  few  finished 
oompositions  we  have  have  been  unheeded. 

Tfie  highest  feature  of  a composition  should 
be,  as  in  these,  the  one  nearest  its  centre,  whiob 
in  the  cathedrals  is  the  tower  marking  the  inter- 
section  of  nave  and  transepts.  This  prevents 
distracting  equality  : round  the  centre  spire  the 
other  portions  of  the  building  circle  in  aubordi- 
nation,  producing  a general  composition  which 
satisfies  both  eye  and  mind.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  case  when  two  west  towers,  or  any 
other  two  equal  masses  are  the  principal  features 
of  the  composition;  and  there  is  no  commanding 
third  one  to  render  them  secondary.  The 
Cburoh  of  St.  Sulpioe  at  Paris, Greenwich  Hospital, 
aud  Westminster  Abbey  are  examples  of  this ; 
and,  if  I remember  rightly,  some  of  the  pub- 
lished designs  for  the  new  Edinburgh  Cathedral. 

Of  the  terminal  or  crowning  features  of  a 
oomposition,  the  most  beautiful  are  the  curved 
or  dome  class,  and  the  lantern  speoiee,  or  those 
wherein  tower  and  spire  are  blended.  But  the 
spire  alone  piercing  the  blue  deep,  well  nnibed 
to  a broad  tower  properly  subordinated  to  it  as 
its  base  or  pedestal,  gives  great  spirit  and  ani. 
mation  to  a building,  far  more  than  the  finest 
tower,  which  latter  may  in  some  measure  be 
redeemed  by  the  going  np  of  an  angle  tnrret,  or 
by  a visible,  high-pitched  roof, — a feature  too 
seldom  seen.  The  combined  tower,  lantern,  and 
spire  may  be  carried  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
architectural  elegance,  and  show  an  exquisite 
grace  and  delicacy  of  outline.  It  belongs  to  the 
very  nature  of  such  objeots  designed  to  please 
the  eye  only,  and  unrestricted  by  considerations 
of  utility,  to  admit  of  a beauty  almost  dreamlike, 
and  in  some  instances  display  forma  which,  for 
fairy-like  delicacy  and  grace  of  outline,  the 
spectator  would  expect  to  see  vanish  from  his 
sight.  It  belongs  also  to  the  nature  of  such 
objeots  to  exhibit  as  a class  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  design ; spires  should  differ  in  a town 
in  aspect  and  character  as  much  as  trees  in  the 
country. 

But  might  we  not  see  in  steeples  a greater 
variety  of  position  with  respect  to  the  body 
of  the  ohuroh  ? Might  not  the  towers  of 
city  churches  be  placed  more  frequently  behind, 
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nearer  to  the  chancel  end,  go  as  to  leave  the  [ 
front  in  each  case  symraetrioal  or  uniform, 
over  which  a tall  spire  has  a more  poetic  effect 
than  immediately  abutting  on  the  street?  A 
variation  of  the  kind  as  it  would  affect  the  general 
arrangement  might  lead  to  some  fresh  and 
equally  pleasing  and  convenient  forms  j and  it 
must  lead  architects  to  the  discovery  that  there 
is  more  scope  for  varying  on  foregone  types  than 
they  are  allowing  themselves,  and  to  an  occa- 
sional departure  from  the  clearstory  and  side- 
aisle  section,  which  every  true  and  enlightened 
friend  of  Gothic  architecture  would  be  delighted 
to  see.  It  might  lead  sometimes  to  designs  ez- 
bibiting  a noble  elevation  of  wall  and  a series  of 
lofty  windows  enclosing  a simple  undivided 
interior,  an  arrangement  to  which  the  Gothic 
style  would  as  readily  bend  as  to  the  clearstory. 

It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  eocleeias- 
tioal  edifices  should  be  invariably  spired  ordomed, 
while  all  other  bcildings  may  either  be  so  or  not. 
Bnt  it  appears  to  mo  that  every  great  or  public 
building,  of  whatever  class,  is  under  equal  obli- 
gation to  rear  a crest  of  some  kind  above  the 
crowd  of  honses,  for  which  the  architect  may 
find  ample  occasion  or  pretest  even  in  provision 
of  a useful  feature,  or  to  increase  the  height  and 
dignity  of  a centre  hall,  or  give  height  to  it 
olearstory-wise. 

If  I am  right  in  this,  many  otherwise  great 
buildings  are  imperfect  compositions;  behind, 
strange  to  say,  in  this  important  particular, 
the  works  of  semi-barbarons  nations,  reared 
while  architecture  as  a fine  art  was  yet  in 
embryo. 

The  great  united  palace  of  the  Louvre  and 
Toileries,  even  though  it  properly  makes  the 
roofs  an  important  feature,  and  sets  a good 
example  with  reference  to  obimneys,  which  are 
as  necessary  to  the  expression  of  a royal  palace 
as  to  a cottage,  yet  wants  a loftier  central  mass. 
It  has  one  block  that  goes  higher  than  all  the 
rest,  but  not  high  and  commanding  enongh  to 
give  unity  to  so  vast  a building  horizontally. 
The  Palace  of  the  Vatican  would  have  been  in  a 
worse  plight  but  that  it  appears  as  a vast  wing 
of  the  church,  the  dome  of  which  unites  all. 
Our  National  Gallery  and  Somerset  House  are 
redeemed  by  their  domed  towers,  though  mean 
objects  in  theruselvep,  from  this  flatness.  That 
all  such  buildings,  consisting  of  several  masses, 
should  have  at  least  one  of  them  forming  a 
larger  body  in  the  centre  surmounted  with  a 
tower  is  suggested  by  the  analogy  of  animal 
forms,  more  especially  those  of  birds,  cousisting 
of  bo3y,  bead,  and  wings ; and  the  value  of  such 
an  elevated  feature  breaking  the  sky-line  may 
be  judged  by  the  spirit  and  unity  which  a very 
slight  spire  often  gives  to  a great  pile;  witness 
the  effect  of  the  wooden  spirelet  over  the  huge 
body  of  the  French  Cathedral  of  Amiens,  which 
brings,  as  it  were,  its  numerous  aspiring  fea- 
tures to  a focus  above.  Nay,  a flag,  or  even 
flag-staff,  on  the  top  of  a square  building  or 
tower,  not  only  gives  life  and  spirit  sometimes, 
but  dignity.  And  what,  on  the  other  band,  would 
give  a more  crestfallen,  mournful  aspect  to  a city 
than  beating  down  its  domes  and  spires  and 
reducing  it  to  a level  sky-line  ? 

Some  secular  buildings  of  coarse  have  higher 
demands  in  this  respect  than  others.  Palaces, 
Government  offices,  mnseams,  art-galleries, 
public  libraries,  and  what  may  be  termed  the 
homes  and  shrines  of  moral  and  intellectual 
institatioDB  have  more  claim,  or  should  have 
crownings  of  higher  character  than  workhouses, 
infirmaries,  and  lunatic  asylums, — a principle 
that  has  not  been  acted  npon,  for  we  often  find 
bnildings  of  the  latter  class  which  ought  gene- 
rally to  wear  a lowly  air,  and  which  a quiet, 
hnmble  mien  would  beat  befit,  show  a prouder 
bearing  and  more  aspiring  character  than  edifices 
of  the  very  highest  destination. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  lesson 
taught  us  by  the  discovered  upward  conver- 
gence of  the  axes  of  the  columns  of  the  Par- 
thenon, a practice  which  is  not  only  necessary 
to  correct  any  appearance  of  overhanging,  but  to 
give  a little  of  the  look  of  pyramidising.  Set- 
offs,  too,  are  also  an  important  means  of  effect  in 
oomposition.  Nor  are  they  less  necessary  in 
Classic  than  in  Gothic  architecture.  They  give 
life  and  grace  to  all  classes  of  erections,  from  the 
cottage  to  the  cathedral.  Pyramidising  more  or 
less  is  essential  to  unity  with  the  ground.  It 
gives  a building  the  appeeiranoe  of  growing  ont 
of  the  groond;  and  the  mention  of  this  unity 
reminds  me  that  in  all  buildings,  more  especially 
large  ones,  it  is  necessary  that  one  horizontal 
oornioe,  entablature,  or  string-ooorse,  at  least, 
should  unite , all  the  different  masses  in  its  em- 


brace. This  is  a very  important  principle:  a 
composition  may  consist  of  a number  of  rich  and 
beantiful  parts,  and  yt  be  very  poor  in  design 
and  effect  unless  properly  bound  together.  The 
London  University  building,  in  which  the  centre 
or  head  seems  an  insertion  between  two  dis- 
severed parts  of  the  body,  is  a case  in  point. 
The  National  Gallery,  Edinburgh,  is  another.  I 
may  be  told  of  the  Ereohtheium  at  Athens, — a 
building  that  has  been  praised  for  the  discon- 
tinuanoa  of  its  entablature.  I believe  that  no 
praise  is  dne  to  it  for  this,  which  is  probably 
the  result  of  accident,  or  some  special  cause, — 
not  design,  But  however  it  be,  as  Allison,  in  his 
“ Essay  on  Taste,”  says, — ” In  all  the  fine  art^, 
that  composition  is  most  excellent  in  which  the 
different  parts  most  fully  unite  in  the  production 
of  one  unmingled  emotion;  and  that  taste  the 
most  perfect  where  the  perception  of  this  rela- 
tion of  objects,  in  point  of  expression,  is  most 
delicate  and  precise.”  The  whole  composition 
should  fill  the  eye  at  once;  but  there  may  be; 
receding  and  partially  concealed  parts  or  re-  j 
cesses,  where  the  imagination  may  revel,  and  | 
enhance  the  general  effect  to  the  mind  by  ideal  ' 
and  unseen  beauty.  A similar  effect  is  produced  | 
by  the  intricacy  of  the  forest  of  buttresses  and 
flying  buttresses  in  the  great  Gothic  cathedrals, 
which,  thongh  sometimes  inveighed  against,  I 
believe  to  be  a beauty  in  that  style  of  archi- 
lecture. 

In  this  general  effect  of  a composition,  an 
eminent  part  will  be  played  by  its  ajcessories, 
the  design  of  which  is  an  important  matter,  as 
the  effect  of  a building  may  not  only  be  greatly 
enhanced,  but  greatly  reduced  and  injured  by  its 
adjuDctaand  outworks, — like  a master  ruined  by 
the  misconduct  of  bis  servants. 

A composition  must  be  influenced  by  its  situa- 
tion, to  the  avoidance  of  hopeless  rivalry  with 
nature.  Spired  and  domed  compositions,  for 
instance,  are  only  suited  to  a champaign  country, 
where  there  are  no  corresponding  forms  in  the 
shape  of  mountaino  or  peaks  within  sight  to 
dwarf  them.  Domes  of  50  ft.  or  100  ft.  diameter 
can  have  no  power  to  charm  or  awe  among  those 
of  2,000  ft.  And  it  would  be  well  to  emulate  the 
Medimval  arohiteotB  in  the  marvellous  ingenuity 
with  which  they  adapted  each  edifice  to  its  par- 
tioular  locality, — river-side,  hill-slope,  or  wooded 
dell,  and  with  which  they  adorued  it  with  those 
poetic  and  touching  objects  which  Nature 
so  lavishly  contributes  to  such  scenes ; which 
suggests  that  public  buildings  in  cities  should  be 
adapted  also  to  the  general  character  of  the 
architectural  scene  they  are  introduced  to,  and 
not  allowed  to  look  so  lonely  and  anomalous  as 
they  often  do  for  want  of  kindred  buildings  to 
unite  them  to  the  ordinary  architecture ; as  if 
they  bad  strayed  from  their  proper  place.  Nor 
should  there  be  the  irreverent  crowding  of  private 
and  ordinary  buildings  on  public  and  important 
ones  which  we  sometimes  see,  especially  on 
places  of  worship,  which  ought  to  stand  detached 
from  every  other  building. 

In  composition,  more  than  in  any  other  part  of 
architectural  design  may  be  exercised  the  in- 
ventive faculties  of  the  architect  to  the  produc- 
tion of  new  forms  and  lines  based  on  nature 
and  the  intellect ; and  these  faculties  may  be 
variously  stimulated, — by  peculiarities  of  site,  or 
new  building  material,  for  example,  or  some 
singularity  of  requirement  or  condition,  as  a re- 
ligious prohibition, — a oiroumstanoe  which  led 
to  great  originality  in  the  Saracenic  architec- 
ture. Leonardo  da  Vinci  avowed  that  even 
from  the  stains  wrought  by  time  on  old  walls  be 
obtained  many  excellent  hints. 

But  I believe  arohiteotoral  composition  may 
be  moat  advanced  by  the  study  of  really  great 
buildings,  however  imperfect  or  mutilated  they 
may  be  by  time;  that  is,  by  the  action  of  the 
creative  power  of  the  imagination  upon  them, 
idealising  them,  supplying  their  defioiencea,  re- 
pairing  their  defects ; inspired  by  the  natural 
love  of,  and  desire  for,  the  perfect ; glimpses  of 
which  we  catch  from  a contemplation  of  what  in 
itself  may  be  imperfect. 

Literal  imitatioa  is  the  bane  of  art,  and  pro- 
duces, not  merely  stagnation,  but  retrogression ; 
bnt  what  I here  suggest  is  an  intellectual  imita- 
tion, imitation  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
beauty  or  grandeur  of  a work  has  been  achieved, — 
emulation  of  its  spirit  and  fire,  by  one  who  is 
conscious  of  power  to  avoid  being  seduced  into 
error  as  to  what  are  beauties,  by  the  authority 
of  antiquity  or  the  brilliancy  of  a great  name. 
The  loveliest  Madonnas  of  Bsffaelle  and  Guido 
Rheni  were  drawn  from  the  divine  forms  of  the 
antique  animated  with  the  glorious  flesh-tints, 
blue  melting  eyes,  and  flaxen  hair  of  the  Italian 


women  of  their  day ; or,  in  other  words,  from 
the  best  living  models  they  could  obtain,  cor- 
rected by  the  Greek  ideal,— and  so  probably  the 
highest  conceptions  in  architecture  might  be 
reached  from  extant  productions  of  the  art, — 
idealised  or  perfected  by  the  restorative  and 
inventive  powers  of  the  imagination. 

The  most  costly  element  of  architectural  per- 
fection is  the  acnlptural  embellishment.  A 
beautiful  building,  embodying  rich  subtleties  of 
thought,  and  full  of  life  and  expression,  car.  be 
produced  without  it.  But  the  highest  class  of 
architecture  must  be  indebted  to  the  highest 
class  of  sculpture,  which,  as  the  superior  and 
more  phonetic  art,  cannot  fail  greatly  to  elevate 
the  other.  The  importance  of  sculpture  to 
architecture  has  been  by  one  writer,  I think, 
overstated.  Bnt  in  England,  by  English  archi- 
tects, it  has  practically  been  as  much  under- 
rated. Placed  in  juxtaposition  with  some  Italian 
buildings  profusely  pinnacled  and  adorned  with 
statues,  some  of  our  finest  arohiteotoral  compo- 
sitions would  have  a poverty-stricken,  starved 
appearance,  and  excite  regret  that  architecture 
ebonid  so  lack  its  natural  aliment.  Duly  adorned 
with  statues  of  an  imaginative  and  creative 
character,  how  much  more  harmonious  would 
many  of  our  finest  Anglo-Classio  facades  become 
with  every  object  of  nature  that  oan  be  seeu  in 
connexion  with  them  ? How  much  more  har- 
monious, even  if  nothing  but  the  sky,  with  its 
fleecy  clouds,  were  visible  along  with  them  ? Ar- 
ohiteotnre  properly  attuned  to  and  duly  sapple- 
raented  with  high-class  sculpture  is  like  poetry 
set  to  mnsio.  So  combined,  the  two  become 
more  emotional,  more  powerful,  and  eloquent. 

Samuel  Huggins. 


GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. 

Gateshead  has  shared  the  fate  of  many  a 
place  the  importance  of  which,  dwarfed  by  a 
larger  neighbourhood,  is  overlooked.  Separated 
only  by  the  river  Tyne  from  the  larger  and 
older  borough  of  Newcastle,  it  has  received  less 
than  the  attention  demanded  by  its  own  im- 
portance, the  extent  of  its  trade,  or  the  variety 
of  the  industries  which  are  centred  in  it.  Its 
growth  in  the  present  century  has  been  rapid, 
and  not  only  has  it  advanced  in  population,  but 
also  in  the  extent  to  which  it  has  influenced  the 
district  and  contributed  to  the  development  of 
the  industries  located  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Tyne.  Down  to  comparatively  recent  days 
it  was  composed  chiefly  of  three  streets, — one,  the 
High-street,  ” formed  by  a number  of  houses 
clustered  on  both  sides  of  the  road  leading  to 
Newcastle,”  and  the  others  running  parallel  with 
the  river  and  joining  the  main  street  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  bridge.  Thus  situated  and 
dwarfed,  as  noticed,  by  the  overshadowing 
presence  of  the  great  Tyne-side  town,  Gateshead 
was  little  named  or  taken  note  of,  and  one  of 
the  references  to  it  in  contempt  dabbed  it  a 
“dirty  lane  leading  to  Newcastle,” — a sentence 
which,  without  the  uncomplimentary  adjective, 
expressed  tolerably  generally  the  opinion  formed 
of  it.  There  are  references  to  it  occasionally, 
but  usually,  prior  to  the  time  of  its  acquiring 
direct  Parliamentary  representation ; the  notices 
of  it  are  to  the  effect  that  its  government  was 
vested  in  a bailiff  under  the  Bishop  of  Durham  ; 
that  since  1695,  stewards  elected  by  the  borough 
holders  and  freemen  had  governed  it;  that 
petty  sessions  were  held ; and  that  its  church  was 
“ an  ancient  edifice,  the  living  being  in  the  gift  of 
the  Bishop  of  Durham.”  The  benevolent  insti- 
tutions wonld  be  named,  the  sbos-fair  glanced 
at,  and  the  whole  dismissed  with  the  statement 
that  in  1821  the  population  of  the  parish  was 
over  11,000.  Those  who  would  describe  Gates- 
head now  find  greater  facts  to  chronicle. 

Its  population  has  bounded  forward  from 
11,000  to  15,177  in  the  first  decade  after  the 
time  named;  and  thence,  by  successive  steps, 
nntil,  in  three  decades,  the  last  nnmber  was 
doubled  ; and  at  the  last  census,  its  population 
was  over  48,000.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  it 
had  largely  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the 
population  of  the  neighbouring  villages;  and  in 
the  union  of  wbioh  it  forms  the  chief  part,  the 
population  was  raised  from  59,409  in  1861  to 
80,235  in  1871.  As  one  result  of  this  acoom- 
paniment  of  increased  population,  an  increase  of 
pauperism  is  known,  and  Gateshead  has  now  in 
the  bounds  of  its  anion  330  indoor  and  1,944 
outdoor  panpers ; but  as  its  pauperism  is  to  its 
population  at  the  rate  of  1 to  35,  it  is, — although 
worse  than  the  average  of  the  whole  of  the  north- 
eastern  district, — by  no  means  the  worst  of  but- 
rounding  unions.  Turning  to  its  own  more  proper 
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! limilB,  it  may  be  said  tbat  ita  boroogb  inolndea 
; 3,243  acres,  which  held  at  the  last  ceneua  6,386 

I hoases.  Another  aocompaniment  of  a large  popn- 
I lation  is  criminality,  and  in  a year  about  3,000 
) persona  are  proceeded  against — aosual  proportion 
I giving  over  two-thirds  to  the  male  and  one-third 
I barely  to  the  female  sex.  A third  of  the  crime  ia 
i famished  by  drunkenness  ; and  crime  of  not  the 
f.  most  heinous  nature  takes  np  the  chief  of  the 
I rest,  the  eerious  offences  being  comparatively 
'I  few.  The  large  population  in  the  wider  bounds 
li  of  the  Union  furnishes  nearly  4,000  births  and 
ti  2,600  deaths  yearly.  It  also  furnishes  about  180 
:i  insane  people,  tolerably  evenly  divided  between 
il  the  sexes.  And  in  the  lesser  limits  of  the 
|I  borough  it  baa  raised  the  roll  of  the  burgesses 
i|  to  about  12,000. 

I Gateshead  as  an  industrial  centre  occupies  no 
[I  mean  position.  It  had  established,  about  a 
I hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  its  chief  iron- 
( works  ; and  as  the  years  have  passed  they  have 
1 grown  5 and  they  now  include  rolling-mills, 
engine-works,  chain  and  anchor  foundries,  and 
other  allied  industries  of  great  extent.  Authentic 
I figures  a few  years  ago  stated  the  number  of 
( workmen  employed  at  over  1,500,  credited  them 
I with  the  manufacture  of  150  marine  and  land 
i engines,  and  estimated  the  value  of  the  work 
I then  turned  out  at  225,000L  yearly.  Next,  the 
I vast  works  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  may 
I be  named,  in  which  some  2,000  workmen  are 
I employed  ; and  in  which  the  building  and  repair 
1 of  a large  part  of  the  engines  at  work  on  that 
I immense  system  of  railway  is  accomplished.  The 
I works  of  Messrs.  Abbott  & Company  are  also 
1 large,  hydraulio  maobinery,  anchors,  pipes,  Ac., 

! being  amongst  the  special  manufactures  of  the 
i firm.  There  are  large  ohemioal  manufactories 
; centred  at  Gateshead,  and  the  subsidiary  but  very 
i importantindastriesinolude  glassworks,  shipping, 

1 &o.,  whilst  the  adjacent  and  early  noted  col- 
I lieries  and  the  shipbuilding-yards  contribnte 
i materially  to  the  prosperity  of  the  borough.  In 
I some  of  these  later  trades  it  is  impossible  to 
I define  exactly  the  extent  of  the  trade  of  the 
I town,  for  the  figures  which  would  have  told  it 
I are  hidden  in  the  total  of  the  associated  towns 
1 of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  or  in  the  vaster 
il  total  even  representing  the  trade  of  the  many 
I places  which  contributed  to  the  greatness  of  the 
! Tyne.  In  many  modes  the  boroughs  are  united, 

I and  in  many  official  documents  Tyne  trade  ia 
j given  as  a whole,  so  that  the  proportions  of  each 
1 contributor  are  not  always  ascertainable.  But 
1 that  of  Gateshead,  it  may  be  said,  is  great  and 
I growing,  as  well  as  in  some  respects  of  early 
I date.  The  Tyne  has  long  been  the  home  of  the 
i northern  ohemioal  trade ; its  course  for  long 
> distances  is  through  the  heart  of  the  richest  and 
' best  esteemed  part  of  the  northern  coalfield  j 
I and  alike  on  both  banks  its  contributions  to  the 
I output  of  northern  metallurgy  have  been  great 
I and  varied.  Glass,  earthenware,  and  paper  are 
amongst  the  manufactures  for  which  it  is  noted  j 
' the  tanning  trade  has  been  long  established  ; and 
engineering  and  other  trades  found  an  early 
home  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne.  To  these  and 
others  Gateshead  has  contributed.  Sailing  down 
j the  river  we  may  notice  traces  or  indications  of 
the  presence  not  only  of  the  parent  coal  and  iron 
! trades,  but  also  firebrick  and  oolonr-works,  glass- 
i works,  paper-mills,  timber-yards,  soap,  cement, 

I and  ohemioal  works,  whilst  coal  etaiths,  found- 
j Ties,  engine-works,  and  shipbuilding-yards  are  so 
i near  as  to  form  practically  a part  of  the  great 
! whole,  which  extends  its  boundaries  yearly. 

The  trade  of  the  Tyne  has  suffered  in  one  or 
two  respects  of  late,  and  there  may  be  marked 
on  both  sides  in  the  voyage  from  Shields  to  New- 
castle  silent  furnaoea  and  works,  whilst  the 
collieries  near,  as  is  well  known,  have  felt  in 
some  degree  the  force  of  the  great  general  as 
well  as  local  depression  in  the  coal  trade.  It  is 
by  no  means  a certainty  tbat  the  iron  trade  on 
the  Tyne  will  know  the  prosperity  again  that  it 
; once  knew  ; for  its  blast  fnmaoes  are  not  of  the 
I newest  or  moat  productive  type,  nor  are  they 
! most  centrally  situated,  so  far  as  the  supply  of 
I ironstone  in  large  quantities  is  concerned.  The 
i local  coal  trade  knows  also  the  result  of  the  in- 
■ creased  competition  between  the  various  coal- 
produoing  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  knows 
also  that  some  of  ita  early. famed  seams  are 
worked  under  conditions  more  unfavourable  than 
was  once  the  case.  But  there  are  now  being 
applied,  if  not  remedies,  at  least  palliatives  of 
the  evils  engendered  by  the  latter  state  of 
affairs,  and  there  are  attempts  to  work  the  coal- 
seams  in  more  economical  modes  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past.  For  the  future  of  the  coal 
I trade  there  is  confidence,  due  alike  to  that  faofc 


and  to  the  repute  of  its  product.  On  that  trade 
is  built  up  the  exports  of  the  Tyne  largely,  but 
her  imports  are  giving  to  her  a vast  and  extend- 
ing trade  in  other  directions;  and  guided  by  the 
capable  men  who  have  long  controlled  the 
destinies  of  the  river,  there  has  been  increased 
use  made  and  advantage  taken  of  the  great 
natural  endowments  she  is  possessed  of,  and  the 
vase  stores  of  treasure-trove  in  the  shape  of 
minerals  that  are  laid  up  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,— stores  of  power  representing  the  aocu- 
mulated  solar  energy  of  ages.  To  the  develop- 
ment of  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the 
Tyne,  Gateshead  has  contributed  a full  quota; 
and  ebo  has, — in  increased  wealth,  in  increased 
trade,  and  enlarged  extent,— fully  reaped  a cor- 
responding benefit.  Founding  her  trade  on  the 
great  staple  of  the  district,  and  adding  thereto 
others  which,  from  position  or  abuudance  and 
cheapness  of  material,  she  can  favourably  add, 
there  should  be  for  the  second  town  on  the  Tyne 
a future  relatively  as  great  as  that  for  the  older 
sister.  It  is  evident  that  her  facilities  are  not 
yet  fully  developed,  and  it  is  also  evident  that 
she  has  in  some  respects  been  in  the  shade  which 
the  greatness  of  Newcastle  has  made  ; but  using 
aright  the  advantages  of  her  position,  and^  the 
fuller  facilities  of  trade  which  are  being  given 
to  her  river,  there  should  be  an  advance  yet 
before  Gateshead  as  great  as  that  which  has 
been  known  in  the  later  years  that  have  passed 
of  this  centnry. 


THE  BUILDING  INDUSTRY  OF  PARIS. 

For  several  years  the  French  Chambers  of 
Commerce  have  collected  and  published  a series 
of  valuable  reports  upon  the  industries  of  Paris, 
and  the  latest  is  not  the  least  interesting.  _ It 
applies  to  all  branches  of  work  ; but  it  is  possible 
to  take  a special  view  of  each,  so  acenrate  and 
distinct  is  the  arrangement.  There  are,  indeed, 
ten  groups  distinguished,  among  which  one, — 
that  of  building, — ooenpies  a prominent  place. 
If  we  rank  these  ten  industries  according  to  the 
amounts  of  money  expended  upon  them,  we  find 
it  fourth  in  degree,  food,  clothing,  and  mis- 
oellanies  for  which  Paris  is  celebrated  beyond 
all  cities  in  the  world,  taking  precedence.  It  j 
wonld  stand  far  higher  on  the  list  were  it  not, 
in  fact,  for  the  immense  architectural  extensions 
and  enterprises  undertaken  and  completed  by 
the  Empire,  when  the  quarries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  capital  almost  failed  to  supply 
materials  for  the  stonemason.  Still,  in  point  of 
individual  earnings,  the  building  operatives  keep 
the  lead,  and  are  likely  to  keep  it  indefinitely. 
Only  a short  time  ago,  we  are  told,  such  a 
revival  took  place  in  the  trade  that  30,000  extra 
workmen  had  to  be  sent  for  from  the  provinces, 
gigantic  structures  rising  everywhere  to  employ 
them,  and  that  was  long  after  the  exuberant 
period  of  Imperial  magnificence.  The  oiroum- 
stances  under  which  these  men  labour,  however, 
are  not  of  the  best,  though  their  wages,  judged 
by  the  Parisian  standard,  may  be  liberal  enough. 
Where  their  task  lies,  there,  of  course,  or  near 
it,  their  dwellings  must  be,  and  they  who  con- 
strnob  houses  are  themselves  often  almost  honse- 
less,  unless  they  can  afford  to  pay  rents  such  as 
sadly  detract  from  their  other  means  of  living, 
and  this  is  more  especially  true  in  the  palatial 
quarters,  where,  frequently,  not  a nock  re- 
mains,— not  a cellar,  nob  a garret,  for  the  arti- 
fioer  of  any  class,  within  reasonable  distance  of 
his  employment.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  other 
trades.  The  cabinetmaker  has  bis  traditional 
home  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  the  bronzer 
and  goldworker  in  the  Quartier  du  Temple,  just  as 
metropolitan  watchmaking  used  to  have  its  centre 
at  Clerkenwell,  and  silk-weaving  at  Spibalfields ; 
but  the  builder  most  be  by  turns  everywhere 
between  the  Arch  of  the  Star  and  the  Meant  of 
Martyrs.  To  make  it  worse,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  Frenohmen,  as  a rule,  detest  walking, 
and  no  great  accommodation  ia  afforded  by  the 
few  lines  of  local  railway,  which  are  generally, 
moreover,  devoted  to  excursionists  and  pleasure- 
seekers,  rather  than  to  the  industrial  classes. 
Again,  the  experiment  of  th6“MasonB’  villages,” 
tried  a few  years  ago  at  Marly,  was  anything  but 
a success.  There  was  too  much  of  patronage 
and  too  much  of  restriction  about  it ; and  Paris, 
in  one  respect,  has  recently  begun  to  imitate 
London  by  dividing  itself  into  exclusive  sections. 
Formerly, — and  thatnot  long  since, — theParisian 
workman  of  any  grade,  might  be  seen  emerging, 
with  his  basket  of  tools,  from  imposing  edifices 
on  the  boulevards,  where  a nobleman  or  wealthy 
merchant  occupied  the  lower  floors,  while  an 


artisan  ensconced  himself  in  the  attic.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  the  two  banks  of  the  Seine  have 
been  taken  possession  of  by  an  entirely  different 
description  of  people.  It  is  true  tbat,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  great  market-places,  a consider, 
able  proportion  of  mechanics  is  lodged  to  this 
day  ; bat  even  these  are  giving  way  before  the 
march  of  new  streets  and  the  mnltiplioation  of 
showy  warehouses.  The  habit  of  construoting 
enormous  central  edifices  for  purposes  of  trade, 
has  grown  into  a passion  in  the  French  metro- 
polis, and  before  long  there  will  be  very  few 
small  shops  or  tenements  of  any  kind  left  in  the 
oity  whose  sky-line  continues  rising  year  after 
year.  At  one  time  these  changes  would  have 
been  nearly  impossible.  The  masons,  stone- 
ontters,  plasterers,  and  “ mortarers  ” of  Paris 
constituted  a powerful  and  favoured  fraternity, 
whose  interests  were  partionlarly  consulted  by 
the  municipal  authorities.  From  them,  how- 
ever, the  living  generation  has  inherited  some 
institutions  of  signal  value, — a special  school 
among  them  for  the  instruction  of  young  stone- 
cotters  in  those  arts  of  design  appertaining 
to  the  trade,  and  whose  resnlts  are  seen  in  the 
innumerable  facades  and  arcaded  roofs  which  so 
sumptnously  adorn  the  oity ; — for,  like  the 
Florentine,  the  Parisian  architect  not  seldom 
invites  the  Parisian  workman  to  his  councils. 
The  marble-workers  possess  another  simile 
establishment,  ohiefly  supported  by  the  munici- 
pality, and  upon  the  pediment  of  its  temple  is 
inscribed  the  legend:  “True  Work  is  True  Art.” 

A suggestion,  hewever,  is  made  in  the  memo- 
rial,  with  reference  to  the  stonemasons,  that  it 
would  conduce  far  more  to  the  convenience,  and 
even  safety,  of  the  Parisian  thoroughfares  were 
all  this  kind  of  preliminary  industry  in  connexion 
with  the  building  trade  carried  on,  nob  merely 
beyond  the  old  circle  of  the  barriers,  but  outside 
the  great  masses  of  the  population  altogether. 
This,  we  are  reminded,  would  get  rid  of  a vast 
amount  of  dust,  din,  obatrnotion,  and  danger, 
and  the  remark  is  applied,  also,  to  the  elabora- 
tion of  marble,  alabaster,  and  serpentine, — pro- 
oesses  belonging  properly  to  the  workshop.  No 
doubt  it  is  undesirable  to  have  so  much  work 
done  as  is  done  in  Paris  on  the  very  pavement 
itself,  incumbering  it  with  masses,  rough  from 
I the  quarries,  so  gigantic  that  they  might 
; have  oontributfed  to  the  external  facings  of  a 
j pyramid,  not  to  speak  of  the  eternal  ring  of 
I hammer  and  chisel,  and  hissing  of  saws,  in  new 
■ and  improving  neighbonrhoods  ; but  the  point  is 
of  no  great  importance,  far  less  so  than  that  a 
j popular  industry  should  feel  at  home  in  the  city 
I which  feeds  it.  The  report  cites,  upon  this  sub- 
' jeot,  the  example  of  the  carpenters,  whose  prin- 
I oipal  ateliers  are  in  the  suburbs,  and  who  bring 
1 the  results  of  their  industry  ready  to  be  put  in 
! frame  upon  the  spot, — an  observation  not  to  be 
I universally  applied.  The  varieties  of  fact,  in- 
I deed,  connected  with  this  topic,  may  be  inferred 
from  one  of  a most  typical  character,  which  is 
tbat  the  wages  of  the  class  under  notice  range, 
like  those  of  the  Parisian  cabinetmakers,  from 
5d.  to  15s.  a day,  though  both  of  these  extremes 
are  rare, — the  former  more  so  than  the  latter. 
The  memorial  to  the  minister  then  goes  on  to 
discupB  the  question  of  improved  abodes  for  this 
order  of  artificers,  dealing  with  the  difficulty  of  so 
placing  the  workman  tbat  his  work  shall  be  mo- 
derately near  to  his  hand.  It  dismisses  at  once  all 
the  schemes  of  model  cottages — if  such  a word  as 
“ cottage  ” has  ever  been  really  naturalised  in 
the  French  language, — and  applies  itself  to  sneh 
“floors,”  containing  kitchens,  bedrooms,  and 
sitting-rooms,  within  the  guardianship  of  a single 
door,  with  invitations  for  special  plans  to  be 
judged  of  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  next  year. 
There  is  no  possibility,  under  the  oircumstanoes, 
they  admit,  of  persuading  builders  or  specula- 
tors to  abandon  the  old  system  of  ” many-storied 
barracks,”  or,  as  Dr.  Veron  styled  them,  “ perpen- 
dicular streets  ” with  “ thoroughfare  staircases,” 
a habit  ingrained  in  the  Parisian  nature,  leading 
to  economy  in  ground-rent,  it  is  argued,  and 
cheapness  of  construction  at  the  same  time, 
though  the  consequent  heaping  np  of  population 
must  conduce  to  bad  conditions  of  life.  But  the 
available  space  ia  small ; land  is  excessively 
dear;  rents  are  equivalently  high;  and  a miracle 
might  as  well  be  expected  as  any  approach  to 
adopting  the  Chinese  one-floor  or  the  Dntoh 
four-room  system.  The  solitary  hope  expressed 
is,  that  in  the  typical  eight-floor  Parisian  house, 
often  inhabited  by  ten  or  twelve  families,  the 
rooms  dwindling  as  the  ascent  grows  higher, 
until,  at  the  summit,  sitting-room,  kitchen,  and 
bedroom,  with  coal-hole  and  enpboard,  cellar  and 
potato-store,  are  contained  within  four  narrow 
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walls,  some  improrements  may  be  made  io  fcbe 
fatare  Buob  as  are  maaifestly  necessary  now. 
If,  say  the  writers,  “the  arohiteotnre  of  Paris  is 
a ralnable  eohool  in  itself,  there  is  a great  deal 
to  be  learned  in  it  yet,  and  the  workers  npon  it 
have  also  themselves  in  a considerable  degree  to 
teach.  The  one  necessity  cannot  be  dissociated 
from  the  other  j the  building  is  a reflex  of  the 
bailders,— from  the  arohiteot  to  the  humblest 
mason.”  The  memoir  is  interesting  from  many 
points  of  view,  but  especially  in  so  far  as  it  repre- 
sents a great  industry  of  Paris  perennially  de- 
veloping itself,  since  in  that  city,  as  in  London, 
a vast  amount  of  reconstruction  is  incessantly 
going  forward.  “ The  builder,”  says  iT.  Jonveanx, 
“signifies  Paris  progressing.”  A little  truth 
may  here  be  lost  for  the  sake  of  epigram ; but 
the  truth  is  not  entirely  absent,  nevertheless. 


NOTES  FROM  MANCHESTER. 

The  Central  Free  Library. — The  work  neces- 
sary to  be  done  in  order  to  adapt  that  portion  of 
the  old  Town-hall,  King-street,  whioh  has  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  libraries  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  a central  free  library,  is  being 
pushed  forward.  The  apartments  of  whioh  the 
libraries  committee  have  taken  poaaesaion  are 
the  large  hall,  the  room  whioh  was  used  as  the 
council  chamber,  the  mayor’s  parlour,  a smaller 
room  which  was  nsed  by  the  mayor  as  a private 
parlour,  and  the  hallkeeper’s  room.  These,  with 
the  addition  of  other  space  which  has  been 
secured  by  blocking  up  the  corridor  leading 
from  the  head  of  the  main  staircase  to  the 
mayor's  parlour,  form  the  space  at  the  disposal 
of  the  librarian.  According  to  the  Manchester 
Courier,  the  alterations  which  have  been  carried 
out  are  principally  iu  the  large  hall  and  the 
connoil  chamber.  In  the  former  the  dome  has 
been  opened  oat  and  glass  inserted,  and  it  is  by 
this  dome  alone  that  the  main  room  is  lighted 
during  the  day.  All  the  windows  and  all  the 
doorways,  with  one  exception,  have  been  closed 
up,  by  which  means  a large  additional  shelving 
apace  has  been  seoured.  Iu  the  oounoil 
chamber,  a false  ceiling,  whioh  had  been  erected 
to  improve  the  aconstics  of  the  room,  has  been 
removed,  and  the  dome  opened  out  and  glazed 
as  in  the  central  building ; the  dome  over  the 
mayor’s  parlour  has  been  similarly  treated. 
Ihe  two  partitions  which  divided  these  three 
apartments  have  been  removed,  so  that  the 
large  hall,  the  council  chamber,  and  the  mayor’s 
parlour,  now  form,  as  they  did  in  the  original 
building, — one  hall  of  large  proportions,  whioh 
will  form  one  of  the  finest  free  library  buildings 
in  the  kingdom.  The  shelving,  which  is  now 
nearly  completed,  measures  about  a mile  and  a 
half.  The  alterations  have  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Neill  & Sons,  under  tbe  superintendence 
of  Messrs.  Barker  & Ellis,  architects. 

The  Thirlmere  Water  Scheme, — In  connexion 
with  the  proposal  to  supply  water  from  Thirl, 
mere,  ic  may  be  mentioned  that  the  projectors  of 
the  sohemo  assert  that  the  Manchester  Corpo. 
ration  are  going  for  their  water  where  there  is 
an  abundant  supply,  where  there  is  scarcely 
any  population,  for  there  are  only  about  200  , 
people  in  the  watershed,  where  the  land  is  ' 
mountainous  and  perfectly  watertight,  and  where, 
except  in  the  valleys,  there  is  very  little  vege- 
tation.  The  following  are  some  of  the  particulars 
on  whioh  they  rely  : — Thirlmere  is  situated  close 
to  the  district  of  Borrowdule,  where  there  is  the 
heaviest  rainfall  in  England,  and  clouds  from  every 
direction  except  the  south-east  can  pass  through 
open  valleys  or  gorges  to  the  mountains  which 
form  its  gathering-ground.  For  several  years 
past  the  rainfall  at  Wythbnrn  and  Helvellyn 
(BirksiJe),  both  within  tne  Thirlmere  gathering- 
ground,  has  been  registered,  and  the  average  is 
found  to  be  about  101  in.  Compared  with  the 
rainfall  at  Longdendale,  that  at  Thirlmere  is 
almost  double,  the  average  of  the  gauge  at  the 
former  place  from  1855  to  1876  being  49-77  in. 
The  present  drainage-ground  of  Thirlmere  is 
7,400  acres  in  extent,  but  this  will  be  increased 
to  nearly  11,000  by  the  impounding  of  the 
drainage.groundof  St.John's  Beck  and  Shoulth- 
wajte.  At  present  the  area  of  the  lake  is 
315  acres,  but  when  raised  50  ft.,  ns  is  oon. 
templated,  the  top  water  area  will  be  increased 
to  nearly  800  acres.  The  height  above  the  sea 
level  will  then  be  583  ft.  The  sheet  o(  water 
will  thus  be  considerably  more  than  doubled. 
The  raising  of  the  lake  will  be  effected  by  block- 
ing  up  the  present  outlet  at  the  northern  end, 
whence  the  water  flows  through  St.  John’s 
Valley.  This  outlet  is  24  ft.  wide,  and  tbe  em. 


bankmentwhioh  will  be  necessary  will  be  carried 
from  the  Great  How  to  the  bump  of  rook  whioh 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  end  of  the 
lake.  Beyond  this  bump  of  rook  the  land  forms 
a sufficient  embankment  for  the  present  lake. 
It  is,  in  fact,  12  ft.  or  13  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  water,  but  when  this  is  raised  the  depressed 
ridge  beyond  the  bump  of  rook  will  have  to  be 
raised  'also,  the  rook  dividing  the  two  works. 
The  top  level  of  the  outlet, — part  of  the  em- 
bankment,— will  be  116  yards  in  length.  The 
other  part  will  be  178  yards  long,  and  over  the 
top  a road  will  giveacoess  to  tbe  western  shore. 
In  height  the  embankment  will  vary  from  47  ft. 
to  61  ft.  The  corporation  intend,  iu  the  first 
instance,  to  arrange  for  10,000.000  gallons  of 
water  per  day,  syphon  pipes,  where  necessary, 
being  laid  of  that  capacity.  Where  tnnnelling 
has  to  be  done,  or  aqueducts  laid,  the  work  will 
be  done  in  such  a manner  that  50,000,000  gallons 
of  water  can  eventually  be  passed  through  them 
per  day.  There  will  be  no  filtering  of  the  water, 
which  has  been  certified  by  several  eminent 
analysts  as  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of 
Loch  Katrine,  whence  water  is  supplied  to 
Glasgow.  As  to  variation  of  the  lake  level,  it 
will,  it  is  said,  be  no  greater  than  it  is  now, — 
namely,  from  5 ft.  to  6 ft.  The  longest  drought 
in  the  lake  district  of  which  there  is  any  record 
lasted  about  eighty  days,  and  during  such  a 
drought  the  drawing  off  of  10,000,000  gallons  per 
day,  and  paying  compensation  water,  would  only 
reduce  the  level  of  the  lake  6 ft.  in  vertical 
depth.  When  50,000,000  gallons  per  day  are 
withdrawn  the  lake  at  tbe  end  of  a drought  of 
eighty  days, — a very  rare  occurrence, — would 
he  drawn  down  25  ft.  The  cost  of  the  first 
instalment  of  10,000,000  gallons  is  estimated 
at  1,700,0001.  It  i.s  estimated  that  every 
further  10,000,000  gallons  will  cost  400,0001. 
in  laying  down  additional  syphons.  Tbe 
Manchester  Corporation  have  already  made 
considerable  purchases  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  completion  of  the  works,  including  the  ob- 
tainingof  the  Act  of  Parliament,  is  estimated  to 
occupy  ten  years. 


PICTURES  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
GLASGOW. 

When  recently  in  Scotland,  after  the  Aberdeen 
Congress  uf  tbe  Social  Soience  Association, 
Mr.  E.  M,  Ward,  R.A.,  unearthed  a number  of 
pictures  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  to  whioh 
they  were  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Henderson,  a very 
good  scientific  writer  and  connoisseur  of  art. 

Here  is  a list  of  the  principal  works  : — 

1.  Raffaelle’s  Madonna  della  Sedula  (same 
size  as  original,  and  evidently  either  touched 
upon  by  Raffaelle  or  executed  in  his  school, — 
very  fine). 

2.  Oil  miniature  of  Galileo  (Florentine  work, 
and  evidently  from  nature). 

3.  Stothard,  R.A.  (allegorical  group  in  his 
best  syle). 

4.  La  Belle  Ferronnifere  (good  copy  from  original 
by  L.  da  Viuoi,  in  the  Louvre). 

5.  Two  views  in  Venice,  by  Guardi  (in  his 
best  style). 

6.  Two  views  by  Canaletti. 

7.  Albano  (group  of  dancing  boys, — very 
good). 

8.  Moonlight,  by  Vandernesi  (very  fine,  but 
much  damaged). 

9.  Both  (fine  landscape). 

10.  Anuibal  Caracoi  (head,  life-size). 

11.  Metzu  (good,  but  much  damaged). 

12.  Mais  (very  fine). 

13.  Sir  Charles  Eastluke  (view  in  Athene). 

14.  Carl  da  Jardin  (landscape). 

15.  Barghem  (ditto). 

There  are,  in  addition  to  these,  some  very 
creditable  works,  whioh  need  not  be  mentioned  j 
and  altogether  tbe  works  form  a collection  which, 
should  tho  University  think  fit  to  place  it  better, 
and  with  better  light  than  it  now  enjoys,  we  feel 
sure  will  form  the  nucleus  for  an  important 
gallery  of  pictures,  to  whioh  there  is  little  doubt 
the  neighbouring  gentry  may  be  induced  to 
contribute. 

When  first  seen,  they  were  in  a filthy  state 
and  miserably  placed  J but  Mr.  Ward  had  them 
all  down  ; washed  them  himself  with  soap 
and  water,  and  obtained  a promise  from  the 
principal,  Dr.  Milligan,  that  they  should  by  no 
means  be  tonebed  by  any  local  “ restorer.” 

They  are,  on  the  whole,  in  very  fine  condition 
considering  the  treatment  and  neglect  they  have 
hitherto  nndergone. 


GLASGOW  PUBLIC  HALLS. 

A DESCRIPTION  of  the  new  Publio  Halls  iu 
Granville-streeb,  Glasgow,  appeared  in  these 
oolumns  some  time  since;  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  tbe  building  was  inaugurated  by  a per- 
formance of  the  “Messiah”  on  the  evening  of 
the  13th  nit.,  at  whioh  the  Frinoess  Louise  and 
the  Marquis  of  Lome  were  present,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  revert  to  a few  of  its  more 
leading  features.  Tbe  idea  of  ereoting  the  new 
halls  partly  originated  from  the  inoonvenieot 
position  of  the  City  Hall  in  Candleriggs,  and  the 
inadequate  accommodation  it  afforded  on  tbe 
occasion  of  large  gatherings.  So  far  back  as 
1871  an  influential  company  was  formed,  with 
the  object  of  acquiring  a large  area  of  ground  in 
the  west  end  of  the  city,  bounded  by  North, 
street,  Kent- road,  Granville.street,  and  Berkeley- 
street,  and  building  thereon  a commodious  hall 
after  the  style  of  the  Philharmonio  Hall,  Liver- 
pool. The  original  sketch-design  for  the  pro- 
posed building  was  prepared  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  Cunningham,  arohiteot  of  the  Liverpool 
Hall,  Mr.  Campbell  Douglas,  of  Glasgow,  being 
aesooiated  with  him  in  the  work.  As  the  entire 
undertaking  proposed  was  one  of  considerable 
magnitude,  in  1872  it  was  decided  to  proceed 
with  the  erection  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
edifioe  alone,  and  the  resnlt  is  the  hall  just  in* 
augurated,  whioh  is  described  as  one  of  the  most 
commodious  in  tbe  kingdom.  The  length  is 
185  ft.,  the  width  75  It,,  and  the  height  58  ft., 
while,  under  ordinary  oircumstanoes,  the  hall 
will  aooomrnodate  4,000  persons.  Even  on  the 
occasion  of  a oouoert,  when  the  seats  are  ueces* 
sarily  placed  more  widely  apart,  and  when  space 
has  to  be  reserved  for  the  chorus  and  orchestra, 
no  fewer  than  2,300  persons  can  be  comfortably 
seated,  allowing  room  for  450  members  of  the 
chorus,  and  from  seventy  to  eighty  persons  in 
the  orchestra.  As  a reason  for  providing  so 
much  space  for  the  performers,  it  should  bo 
explained  that  a frequent  nse  to  whioh  tbe  new 
hall  will  be  applied  will  be  for  the  holding  of  the 
Grand  Orchestral  Concerts  whioh  have  now 
become  an  important  institution  in  this  oity  and 
neighbourhood.  Although  an  ungracious  task 
to  refer  to  such  a matter  in  connexion  with  an 
undertaking  otherwise  so  sucoessful,  it  must  be 
stated  that  the  unusual  shape  in  whioh  the 
orchestra  is  construoted  is  considered  a defect  in 
tbe  arrangements,  the  large  organ  having  been 
brought  BO  prominently  forward  as  to  divide  the 
orchestral  space,  and  separate  the  members  of 
the  chorus.  Some  little  alteration,  however,  in 
the  front  of  the  orchestra  and  adjacent  balconies 
has  been  suggested,  and  it  is  possible  that  this 
may  be  carried  out,  and  so  far  remedy  the  defect 
complained  of.  Tbe  organ  itself,  whioh  is  a 
magoifioent  instrument,  of  ornamental  appear- 
ance, has  been  built  by  Messrs.  T.  0.  Lewis  & 
Co.,  of  London,  from  the  speoifioation  of  Messrs. 
H.  Smart  and  W.  T.  Best,  and  has  sixty-four 
I sounding  stops  and  fourteen  couplers.  Messrs. 

I Campbell  Douglas  & Sellars  are  architects  of  tbe 
] new  Hall.  The  following  are  the  principal  con- 
traotors: — Mr.  James  Watson,  mason;  Mr. 

I George  Gilroy,  joiner;  Mr.  James  Steel,  plas- 
I terer ; Messrs.  Wallace  & Connal,  plumbers ; 
Messrs.  A.  & D.  Mackay,  slaters ; Messrs. 

I Alexander  & Howell  and  Messrs.  M'Kenzie  & 
Co.,  upholsterers;  Messrs.  Rait  & Lindsay, 

^ engineers  ; Messrs.  Combe  & Son,  heating  engi- 
neere ; and  Mr.  Andrew  Wells,  painter. 


NEW  CIRCUS  FOR  GLASGOW. 

A COMMODIOUS  new  building,  intended  for  a 
oirous,  was  inaugurated  by  Mr.  James  Newsome 
on  tho  12th  ult.,  this  being  tbe  seoond  establish, 
ment  of  the  kind  in  the  city  of  Glasgow.  The 
new  erection,  whioh  is  of  brick,  occupies  a site 
in  East  lugram-sbreet,  and  its  dimensions  are 
120  ft.  in  length,  110  ft.  wide,  and  57  ft.  in 
height,  accommodation  being  provided  for  3.000 
spectators.  The  various  parts  of  the  house  are 
reached  by  separate  entrances.  The  arrange- 
mente  and  decorations  of  the  interior  are  of  a 
tasteful  description.  The  roof  is  supported  by 
twelve  main  pillars,  with  an  equal  number  of 
subsidiary  ones  in  the  rear.  Eaoh  pillar  is  sur- 
mounted by  a display  of  shields  and  flags,  whioh 
has  a very  pretty  effect.  The  chairs  in  the  stalls 
on  the  west  side  of  the  house  are  of  eboniaed 
wood  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  the  boxes  in 
the  rear  being  hung  with  lace  curtains,  and  em- 
bellisbed  with  mirrors.  Tbe  second  seats  are  on 
tbe  side  of  tbe  stalls,  and  these  are  covered  with 
crimson  oloth.  On  tbe  east  side  of  the  ring  are 
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the  “pit”  seats,  while  the  gallery  rans  all  round 
the  house.  The  “ring”  is  42  ft.  in  diameter, 
eaoh  of  the  two  oommunioating  doors  beiog  ear* 
mounted  by  a neat  orimson  canopy  ornamented 
with  a gilt  horse.  Light  is  supplied  by  a doable 
row  of  jets  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  and  from  a pendent  crystal  gaselier 
weighing  half  a ton,  and  having  210  lights 
arranged  in  six  tiers.  Dressing-room  accommo- 
dation for  the  artistes  has  been  provided  on  the 
north  side  of  the  building,  while  on  the  south 
side  there  is  stabling  for  sixty  horses ; and  with 
a view  to  provide  good  ventilation,  while  avoid- 
ing  draughts,  a line  of  ventilators  has  been 
placed  along  the  roof  for  the  egress  of  the  heated 
air.  Mr.  Moindlis  is  the  architect  of  the  new 
building,  Mr.  Ponton  the  builder,  and  Messrs. 
Chas.  Jenner  & Co.,  of  Edinburgh,  are  the 
upholsterers  and  decorators. 


MESSRS.  COCKERELL’S  NEW  BUILDINGS 
AT  PURFLEET  WHARF,  BLACKPRIARS. 

A PiioiriNENT  block  of  new  buildings  is  now 
in  course  of  erection  at  Purfleet  Wharf,  near 
Blaokfriars,  for  Messrs.  Cockerell,  coal  mer- 
chants, a portion  of  which  is  intended  as  a coal 
dep6t,  and  will  contain  extensive  offices  and  a 
large  range  of  stabling.  The  buildings  and 
dep6t  will  cover  an  area  of  about  an  acre  in 
extent,  having  a frontage  to  Earl-street,  near 
Tbamea-street,  of  80  fc.  in  length,  and  extending 
to  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  about  300  ft.  in 
depth.  The  principal  elevation  of  the  building 
is  nearly  opposite  the  new  premises  of  the  Times' 
offices.  In  excavating  for  the  foundations  a 
depth  of  25  ft.  below  the  pavement  line  was 
reached.  The  footings  of  the  foundation-walls 
are  6 ft.  in  thiokness,  and  the  lower  portions  of 
the  walls  themselves  are  2 ft.  thick.  The  eleva- 
; tion  to  Earl-street  is  54  ft.  in  height,  and  is  sur- 
I mounted  by  three  gables.  The  building  contains 
I three  lofty  stories  above  the  ground-floor,  which 
i is  carried  up  with  grey  granite  piers,  and  a 
1 portion  of  this  part  of  the  struoturo  will  consist 
; of  shops.  The  three  stories  above  the  ground- 
i floor  are  faced  with  red  bricks,  with  Portland 
I stone  dressings  and  strings,  the  arched  window- 
: heads  and  reveals  being  in  rod  moulded  brick, 

1 and  the  sills  in  Portland  piers.  All  the  windows 
I have  iron  sashes,  all  the  upper  floors  being 
1 intended  for  warehouse  purposes.  At  the  east 
I end  of  the  elevation,  there  is  a gateway  10  ft,  in 
t width,  having  an  arohed  head  in  Portland  stone, 
j supported  on  Portland  stone.  A line  of  tramway 
1 will  be  laid  along  this  passage,  and  will  be  carried 
I the  entire  depth  of  the  dep6t  to  the  margin  of 
* the  river.  Strong  iron  columns,  resting  on 
; massive  bases  in  concrete,  are  carried  up  from 
! the  basement  to  the  top  of  the  building,  support- 
I ing  the  several  floors.  The  whole  of  the  east 
I side  of  the  ground-floor  of  the  building,  together 
j with  the  basement,  will  be  appropriated  as 
offices  for  Messrs.  CookereH’s  business  pur- 
poses,  the  floors  of  this  part  of  the  structure 
consisting  of  iron  girders  and  concrete  arches. 
On  a spacious  area  of  ground  at  the  west  side 
of  the  rear  of  the  building,  a separate  block, 
containiog  the  stables,  will  be  erected. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Alfred  Bovill,  and  the 
I contractors  are  Messrs.  Peto  Brothers,  Mr.  Meade 
I being  foreman  of  the  works. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  FLEET-STREET. 

■ At  the  corner  of  Fleet-street  and  Salisbury- 
I ooort  a large  block  of  old  buildings  standing  on 
I land  belonging  to  the  Vintners’  Company  has 
I just  been  cleared  away,  and  on  the  site  a i-ange 
I of  new  buildings  is  in  course  of  erection  which, 

I when  completed,  will  form  one  of  the  most  pro- 
' minent  features  in  Fleet-street.  In  designing 
the  new  structure  the  Queen  Anne  style  of 
i architecture,  refined,  has,  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent,  been  adopted  as  regards  those  portions  of 
the  Fleet-street  and  Salisbnry-coart  elevations 
above  the  ground-floor.  The  Fleet-street  front- 
age  is  52  ft.  in  length,  and  the  extreme  height, 
to  the  apex  of  a central  gable,  64  ft.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  elevation,  to  a height  of  26  ft.,  is 
I carried  np  with  polished  Aberdeen  granite  piers, 
with  capitals  and  lintels  of  the  same  material, 
j the  former  being  richly  carved  and  ornamented, 
and  surmounted  by  figure-heads  in  Dumfries 
stone.  Immediately  above  is  a cornioe,  also  in 
Dumfries  stone,  projecting  14  in.  beyond  the 
main  face  of  the  elevation.  This  is  again  sur- 
mounted by  a low  ornamental  iron  balcony. 
I This  part  of  the  struoture  will  consist  of  the 


ground  and  mezzanine  floor  above,  the  former 
being  14  ft.,  and  the  latter  11  ft.  in  height,  and 
is  intended  for  spaoious  shops  and  show-rooms. 
The  windows  of  the  ground-floor,  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  mezzanine  floor  above,  will  be  of 
plate  glass,  whilst  the  glazing  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  last  - named  floor  will  be  in 
the  small  squares  of  glass  of  the  Queen 
Anne  period.  The  rest  of  the  elevation 
is  in  red  brick,  with  Dumfries  stone 
windows  and  dressings.  The  floor  above  the 
mezzanine  contains  a range  of  five  windows, 
including  a prominent  bay  window  in  three 
divisions,  in  the  centre.  All  the  windows  have 
pediment  heads,  sills,  and  reveals,  in  Dumfries 
stone,  the  glazing  of  the  several  windows  being 
uniform  with  those  of  the  mezzanine  floor 
below, — the  lower  part  of  plate  glass,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  Queen  Anne  type.  The  third 
floor  windows  are  square-headed,  and  all  in  red 
brick,  the  glazing  of  the  whole  being  in  small 
squares  of  glass.  A frieze  under  the  main 
cornice  is  carved  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  fruit, 
and  corn.  In  the  centre  of  the  main  oornioe, 
immediately  above,  is  an  arohed  pediment  en- 
closing the  arms  of  the  Vintners’  Company,  aud 
above  the  cornice  is  a balnstrade  in  terra  cotta, 
the  whole  being  surmounted  by  a coping  and 
central  gable  in  Dumfries  stone,  with  a curved 
roof  containing  circular  dormers  on  each  side  of 
the  central  gable.  At  the  angle  of  Fleet-street 
and  Salisbnry-coart  there  is  a similar  elevation 
about  6 ft.  in  length,  with  a return  uniform 
frontage  along  the  west  side  of  Salisbury-court, 
extending  to  a depth  of  62  ft.  southwards  in  the 
direction  of  Dorset-square.  At  the  extreme  end 
of  the  Salisbury-court  frontage,  there  is  a 
separate  entrance  to  the  upper  portions  of  the 
premises.  lu  addition  to  this  block  other 
buildings  of  similar  design  are  about  to  be 
commenoed,  which  will  have  a frontage  to 
Salisbury-court,  in  continuation  southwards,  of 
65  ft.  in  length,  the  entire  Salisbury-court 
frontage  of  the  two  blocks  being  upwards  of 
130  ft.  in  length,  and  oooupying  almost  the 
whole  of  the  west  side  of  that  thoroughfare  as 
far  as  Dorset-square. 

Mr.  A.  Peebles,  of  Cannon-street,  is  the  archi- 
tect for  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  and  the  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  Langmead  & Way.  Mr.  J. 
H.  Grant  is  clerk  of  the  works.  The  cost  of  the 
buildings  now  in  progress  will  be  between 
14,0001.  and  15,0001.,  and  the  estimated  outlay 
for  the  whole  when  completed  is  upwards  of 
30,000t. 


NEW  PUBLIC  OFFICES  AND  FREE 
LIBRARY  AT  HANDSWORTH. 

At  Handsworth,  in  Staffordshire,  new  public 
offices  are  about  to  be  erected  in  connexion  with 
a free  library,  and  the  memorial  stone  of  the 
buildings  has  been  laid  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Local  Board.  The  style  of  architecture 
adopted  is  Gothic,  of  the  Tudor  type.  The 
buildings  will  contain  a board-room  and  offices 
for  conducting  the  business  of  the  local  board, 
and  will  also  include  an  engine-house  and  stables 
for  the  fire-brigade  staff,  together  with  cart  and 
implement  sheds.  The  offices  and  the  apart- 
ment for  the  free  library  will  be  in  the  front  part  of 
the  building,  which  will  be  surmounted  by  a lofty 
tower,  under  which  will  be  the  main  entrance  to 
the  offices.  A stone  staircase  immediately  facing 
the  entrance  will  lead  to  the  first  floor,  which 
will  contain  the  board-room,  a large  apartment 
40  ft.  by  24  ft.  On  the  same  floor  there  will 
likewise  be  several  committee-rooms,  together 
with  the  clerks’  aud  the  sub-clevks’  offices,  wait- 
ing-rooms, and  other  conveniences.  A floor  above 
will  contain  the  keepers’  apartments.  The 
entrance  to  the  free  library  portion  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  altogether  distinct  and  separate  from 
that  leading  to  the  offioes,  and  on  the  ground- 
floor  will  be  a lending  library  aud  a reference 
library,  whilst  above  there  will  be  a reading- 
room,  44  ft.  by  36  ft.,  having  an  open  timber 
ceiling.  The  materials  of  the  structure  will  be 
red  pressed  brick,  with  Hollington  stone  dress- 
ings,  the  building  being  covered  in  with  Stafford- 
shire tiles  of  an  improved  make.  In  the  tower 
provision  will  be  made  for  an  illuminated  clock. 
The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  12,0001. 


The  Worcester  Theatre  Burnt  Down. — 
The  Theatre  Royal,  Worcester,  was  burnt  down 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th  nit.  It  was  rebuilt 
in  1874,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps, 
P.S.A.,  on  the  model  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre. 


DOINGS  AT  SHEFFIELD. 

Street  Improvements. — On  the  19th  nit.  the 
Corporation  of  Sheffield  decided  upon  an  exten- 
sive  scheme  of  street  improvement.  They  are 
promoting  eight  schemes,  iu  addition  to  thirteen 
for  which  power  has  already  been  obtained. 
The  schemes  will  involve  the  outlay  of  an  im. 
mense  sum  of  money,  and  in  the  ease  of  one  of 
them  a loss  of  nearly  iO0,000Z.  This  one  scheme 
has  been  rendered  neoessary  by  the  running  of 
tram-cars  in  narrow  and  crowded  streets. 

Nexv  Workhouse  at  Pitsmoor. — An  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Board  of  Guardians  was 
held  oa  the  15th  ult.,  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
the  tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  new  work, 
house  at  Pitsmoor.  Tenders  were  received  a few 
weeks  ago,  and  that  of  Messrs.  1.  Tomlinson  & 
Sod,  of  Leeds,  for  the  whole  of  the  work,  was 
accepted.  This  lender  amounted  to  124,13GZ. 
Subsequently  a letter  was  received  from  Mr. 
Tomlinson  intimating  that  a mistake  had  been 
made  in  making  np  his  tender,  and  asking  that 
it  might  be  amended  by  adding  about  lO.OOOL  to 
the  amount  given  above.  This  the  guardians 
declined  to  do,  and  decided  upon  advertising  for 
new  tenders.  The  lowest  of  the  second  list  of 
tenders  for  the  whole  of  the  work  was  that  of 
Mr.  J.  Garlick,  Birmingham,  which  amounted 
to  134,800Z.  The  amended  tender  of  Messrs. 
Tomlinson  & Son  was  just  lOOZ.  more,  being 
134,900Z.  The  total  of  the  lowest  contraota  for 
the  various  kinds  of  works  necessary  in  the 
erection  of  the  building  was  134,187Z.,  about 
60OZ.  less  than  the  tender  for  the  whole  of  the 
work  sent  in  by  Mr.  Garliok,  Under  these  oir- 
oumstanoe  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Garlick’a 
tender  be  aooepted.  Mr.  Hall  is  the  arobiteot. 

New  Baths. — New  Turkish  and  swimming 
baths  on  an  extensive  scale  have  just  been 
erected  by  a local  limited  liability  company,  who 
some  time  sinoe  purchased  the  old  ewimmiug- 
baths  and  saloon  in  Viotoria.street,  and  the 
triangular  piece  of  ground  at  the  back.  The 
bath  aud  saloon  remain,  very  much  improved 
though  (aocordiug  to  the  Sheffield  Indepeiident) ; 
whilst  on  the  vacant  ground  and  on  the  site  of 
the  volunteer  dep6b,  the  oompany^have  erected 
new  Turkish  baths,  and  are  now  making  a large 
swimming-bath.  The  Turkish  baths  are  now 
finished.  The  new  buildings  extend  the  whole 
length  of  Convent-walk,  the  Turkish  baths  being 
at  the  Viotoria.street  end,  whilst  the  swimming, 
bath  is  at  that  nearest  Cavendish-street.  The 
exterior  has  no  special  arohitectural  features.  It 
is  believed  that  the  total  cost,  including  the  land 
and  the  old  building,  will  be  about  2O,000Z.  The 
arobiteot  for  the  whole  of  the  alterations  and  the 
new  buildings  is  Mr.  E.  M,  Gibbs.  Those  by 
whom  the  work  has  been  done  are : — Mr.  B. 
Powell,  mason;  Mr.  Sharp,  joiner;  Mr.  Bissett, 
plumber;  Mr.  Hadfield,  marble  mason;  Messrs. 
Davy  Brothers  (Limited)  were  the  makers  of  the 
boilers;  the  upholstering  has  been  done  by 
Messrs.  Jones  & Sons ; the  chairs  and  tables  by 
Messrs.  Johnson  & Sons,  Fargato;  and  Messrs. 
Hydes  & Wigfull  (Limited)  are  the  makers  of 
the  washing  apparatus. 


LIVERPOOL  AND  ITS  WATER  SUPPLY. 

THE  NEW  SCHEME. 

The  chairman  of  the  water  committee  of  the 
Liverpool  Corporation  has  just  made  an  interest- 
ing statement  respeoting  the  water-supply  to 
that  town,  aud  the  new  project  now  under  con- 
sideration for  obtaining  a further  supply  from 
Wales.  Adverting  to  the  income  derived  by  the 
Corporation  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  town, 
he  made  the  remarkable  statement  that  they 
were  delivering  at  the  present  moment  one- 
tenth  less  water,  notwithstanding  the  inorease 
of  the  population,  than  they  were  in  1871,  and 
yet  that  their  income  was  30,0001.  more  than  it 
was  in  1871.  This  was  owing  to  water  whioh 
was  previously  wasted,  but  now  saved,  aud  the 
tenth  of  water  now  saved  was  adequate  to  the 
iuoreasing  demands  of  Liverpool  for  four  years 
longer,  whioh  would  bring  in  a farther  income  of 
20,000Z.  a year;  iu  other  words,  the  water  pre- 
viouflly  wasted  produced  a saving  in  the  revenue 
of  60,OOOZ.  a year.  He  next  stated  that  in  1881 
the  oaloulation  was  that  a further  supply  from 
new  Bouroes  would  be  absolutely  required,  and 
whether  the  fresh  supply  was  obtained  from 
local  or  other  sources,  it  was  a matter  of  urgent 
necessity  that  they  should  look  forward  to  a 
supply  adequate  to  the  future  wants  of  the 
town.  Referring  to  the  new  scheme  for  obtaining 
a supply  from  Wales,  he  said  that  the  cost  in 
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ronnd  nnrobers  would  be  about  a milHon,  or  a 
million  and  a qnarter,  and  that  the  50,OOOZ.  a j 
year  saved  to  the  revenue  by  what  was  pre.  I 
viously  wasted  woald  pay  interest  on  the  new 
scheme,  and  they  shoold  not  ask  the  ratepayers 
for  one  farthing,  as  the  water  wasted  and  now  I 
saved  was  saffioient  to  pay  the  interest  from  the  | 
day  the  works  were  commenced,  and  virtually  ! 
the  effect  of  their  operations  would  be  that 
Liverpool  would  be  presented  with  a scheme 
costing  a million  free  of  all  charges. 


Irish  Ecclesiastical  M'^xmments. — A noti- 
fioation  baa  been  issnei  by  the  Irish  Church 
Commissioners,  stating  that  arrangements  are 
about  to  be  made  to  protect  and  preserve 
ancient  ecolesiastical  monuments  and  relics  in 
Ireland. 


BAGSHOT  PARK,  SURREY. 

A NEW  mansion  is  in  course  of  erection  here 
for  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  K.G. 

The  old  house,  once  the  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  stood  in  a low  situation,  and 
having  become  much  dilapidated,  has  recently 
been  palled  down. 

The  site  selected  for  the  new  structure,  of 
which  we  give  a view  and  plan,  is  considerably 
more  elevated,  and  commands  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  view.  The  bouse  now  building  is  in 
the  Tudor  style,  which  has  been  preferred  to 
Lombardo.Gothio  ; the  materials  are  red  brick 
and  Portland  stone.  The  plan  is  formed  so  as  to 
admit  of  fntnre  additions  when  required. 

Mr.  Ferrey,  P.S.A.,  is  the  architect,  and  the 
contractor  is  Mr.  Thomas  Boyoe,  of  Eagle  Works, 
London. 


ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 

The  Royal  Albert  Hall  Choral  Society  com- 
menced  their  seventh  season  on  Thursday 
evening,  November  22nd,  with  a performance 
of  Verdi's  “ Requiem.”  It  was  a happy  thoneht 
of  the  directors  of  these  concerts  to  place  this 
quasi  novelty  first  on  the  list,  not  only  because 
the  ” Requiem  ” was  first  heard  in  this  country  at 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  Choral  Society,  but  also,  and 
chiefly,  because  it  requires  for  its  adequate 
interpretation  unusual  qualifications  on  the  part 
of  soloists,  orchestra,  and  chorus.  As  giving  a 
taste,  therefore,  of  the  quality  of  this  society, 
the  selection  of  Verdi’s  “Requiem”  as  the 
opening  work  of  the  present  season  was,  we 
repeat,  a happy  thought. 

If,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  inspiring 
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resence  of  the  composer  of  the  work,  and  the 
henomenal  perfection  of  the  original  Bolo 
oartette  were  wanting,  they  were  to  a s'^oat 
stent  atoned  for  by  the  improved  enseih.ll.oi 
le  orchestra  and  chorng.  To  compare  Mdme. 
lemmenB- Sherrington,  Mdlle.Redeker.Mr.Lloyd, 
nd  Mr.  Thurley  Beale  with  the  quartette  brought 
ivor  by  Signor  Verdi  would  be  manifestly  unfair, 
I'ere  it  even  in  good  taste.  These,  with  the 
Inception  of  Mdlle.  Redeker,  are  all  native 
irtistes;  the  others  were  the  pick  of  all  Enrope. 
n jaatioe,  however,  to  the  efforts  of  our  English 
lingers,  it  is  hardly  right  to  qualify  the  praise 
I'hich  is  justly  their  due.  Of  Mdtne.  Lemmens- 
Iberriogton  and  Mr.  Lloyd  it  may  fairly  be  said 
hat  their  high  reputation  cannot  fail  to  be  en- 
jancod  by  their  excellent  singing  in  this  ardnous 
i^ork,  nor  must  we  omit  a word  of  commenda- 
Intioti  to  Mdlle.  Redeker  and  Mr.  Thurley 
Jeale;  but  the  palm  of  excellence  must  be 
[warded  to  the  admirable  singing  of  the  chorus, 
from  the  lowest  whisper  to  the  most  supreme 
iffbrt  of  force,  every  gradation  of  tone  was 
jxhibited  in  perfect  proportion,  nor  were  there 
ranting  indications  of  those  higher  intellectual 
lualities  which,  however  common  in,  in  a greater 
Ir  less  degree,  individual  singers,  are  rarely 
pnod  in  large  choirs. 

I To  the  orchestra  likewise  great  praise  is  due 
|)r  the  musician-like  style  in  which,  nnder  the 
|ffioient  leadership  of  Mr.  Pollitzer,  it  overcame 
jhe  difficulties  which  characterise  the  acoom. 
laniments  to  this  work. 

l’  The  organ,  in  the  experienced  hands  of  Dr. 
itainer,  contributed  its  full  share  to  the  general 
jaccess.  Mr.  Barnby  conducted  with  his  usual 
are  and  intelligence,  and  more  than  his  usual 

£al. 

iThe  Society  announce  the  performance  of 
rofessor  Maofarren’s  new  oratorio,  “Joseph," 
ir  the  first  time  in  London,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
eoembor  11th. 


I THE  CAMBERWELL  WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Wa  are  all  of  ns  proud  of  oar  glorions 
istitntions ; bob  it  is  difficult  bo  believe  that 
moDgat  these  can  be  iooluded  the  Camberwell 
jjoard  of  Guardians.  I write  apropos  of  the 
.ist  of  tenders  for  the  above  which  appeared 
Recently  in  your  pages. 

I On  a former  occasion  you  were  good  enough 
10  insert  a letter  from  me  ou  this  subject  (see 
tewilder,  March  3rd)  j and,  as  I aor  more  than 
Bustified  by  the  result,  I venture  again,  in  the 
Huterest  of  the  profession  at  large,  and  of  all 
hkmccrned,  to  draw  your  attention  to  this,  one  of 
the  most  flagrant  instances  of  injustice  in  com- 
letitiona  that  I have  ever  met  wicb,  in  the  hope 
lhat  your  powerful  aid  may  be  enlisted  in  the 
Boatter.  I may  premise  that  I am  only  a looker- 

Im. 

y In  the  autumn  of  last  year  the  Board  insti- 
pnted  a limited  competition  for  the  proposed 
pnilding.  The  terms  laid  down  as  to  the  extent 
iind  character  of  the  accommodation  to  be  pro- 
pided  were  very  clear;  and  the  estimate  was  to 
[bclude  all  necessary  fittings,  &c.;  everything, 
I'n  fact,  required.  Two  premiums  were  offered, 
,#ne  of  50Z.,  the  other  of  25Z. ; both  seta  of 
irlrawinga  to  become  the  property  of  the  Board, 
kks  appeared  from  the  South  London  Observer  of 
ifanuary  20th,  1877,  and  from  other  local  sources 
iif  information,  two  of  the  designs  were  pre- 
Imiated ; one  of  which,  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Whellock, 

Ijms  to  have  been  generally  considered  very 
loh  the  better  of  the  two;  but  the  other,  bear- 
; the  plausible  motto  “Veritas,”  though 
ounding,  as  was  pointed  out  by  members  of 
e Board,  in  all  sorts  of  defects,  and  not,  it 
)nld  seem,  coming  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
ical  Government  Board,  or  even  to  the  inatrnc- 
IDS  issued  to  the  competitors,  was  ultimately 
osen,  on  the  ground  of  economy,  the  estimated 
st  of  it  being  only  26,0001.,  as  compared  with 
,000Z.  for  the  other  design. 

1 ooDsider  that  the  Board  were  without  excuse 
making  the  selection  before  attempting  to  test 
he  aocnracy  of  the  figures,  however  roughly, 
ilf  the  amazing  difference  did  not  challenge  soma 
l|lighfc  examination,  and  if  there  were  no  other 

I reason  for  hes'tation,  my  letter,  above  referred 
0,  which,  from  a professional  point  of  view, 
"oundly  asserted  the  impossibility  of  executing 
'he  work  for  less  than  double  the  sum  quoted, 
'hould  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  make  them 
tause. 

' What  is  the  result  ? The  list  of  tenders  which 
fon  have  just  pnblished,  shows  that  the  mean 


between  the  highest  and  the  accepted  one  is 
56,787L  ! and  that  the  accepted  one  itself  is 
53,674Z. ! or  more  than  doable  the  misleading 
estimate  of  “Veritas." 

Now,  sir,  considering  tho  point  on  which  the 
award  was  made,  I do  think  it  will  be  really  too 
monstrous  if  the  Board  still  adhere  to  the  course 
they  appear  to  have  chosen.  It  will  be  shameful 
and  un-Euglish  on  their  part ; and  not  very  nice 
on  the  part  of  “Veritas,"  who,  one  would  think, 
if  he  had  a delicate  sense  of  honour,  would  feel 
he  must  retire  or  be  guilty  of  something  very 
much  like  robbing  another.  I would  ask  the 
individual  members  of  the  Board  what  they 
would  think  of  such  treatment  applied  to  them- 
selves. 

To  many  a man  a few  snob  blows  as  the  loss 
of  BO  important  a work,  fairly  earned,  to  which 
so  much  time,  thought,  and  expense  had  been 
devoted,  and  for  which  the  25Z.  premium  is  no 
recompense  (especially  as  it  involves  the  loss  of 
the  drawings),  would  be  altogether  crushing. 

Shoald  the  Board  not  endeavour  to  retrieve 
their  character,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rate- 
payers  will  make  their  voice  heard  on  the  sub- 
jeot.  Surveyor. 


Sir, — Ae  a competitor  for  the  above,  I deem 
it  my  duty  at  this  juncture  to  recapitulate 
certain  facts  in  connexion  with  this  competition 
whioh  I consider  should  be  more  generally 
known,  more  especially  as  I feel  myself  to  have 
suffered  a grave  injustioe  in  the  matter. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there  were 
several, — that  is  to  say,  six, — arohiteota  who 
competed,  including  myself,  and  that  the  awards 
were  made  in  January  last,  the  first  premium 
being  given  to  the  authors  of  “ Veritas,"  Messrs. 
W.  Berriman  & Son,  who  estimated  the  work  at 

26.0001.,  and  the  Eeoond  premium  to  myself,  the 
author  of  “ The  Poor  you  have  always  with  you," 
my  estimate  being  for  49,OOOZ. 

On  hearing  of  the  great  discrepancy  in  the 
estimates,!  memorialised  tbeBoard  of  Guardians 
and  in  respectful  terms  urged  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  out  their  requirements  for  the 
amount  stated  by  " Veritas,"  and  suggested,  as 
a fair  test,  that  the  two  designs  shoald  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  oversight  of  a respectable  and 
disinterested  surveyor,  when  it  would  be  seen  at 
once  whose  was  the  reliable  sura.  My  memorial 
was  unavailing,  my  opponent’s  low  estimate  of 
26,0001,  was  approved,  and  it  obtained  the  first 
place. 

These  facts  were  made  publio  at  the  time  in 
all  the  local  and  professional  papers,  in  all 
whioh,  more  or  less,  the  diaonsaioDs  of  the  Board 
were  given  in  extenso,  and  whioh  any  one  may 
peruse  for  himself ; and  I think  that  but  few 
minds,  uninfluenced  by  prejudioe  or  caprice, 
would  come  to  but  one  conclusion  as  to  whose 
was  the  best  and  most  suitable  design. 

Now,  sir,  v/hab  is  the  sequel  ? The  design  of 
my  opponent,  “ Veritas,"  has  been  subjected  to 
the  crucial  test  of  guanfifies.  Nineteen  re- 
spectable contractors  have  tendered  for  the 
work  upon  the  basis  of  these  quantities,  and  the 
result  is  made  known  to  the  publio  in  yonr 
paper  as  follows,  viz.,  the  highest  tender  being 

59.9001.,  the  lowest,  53,OOOZ.  Now  how  do  these 
figures  compare  with  the  approximate  estimates 
of  the  authors  of  tho  two  promiated  designs  ? 
Thus  mine  : 49,0001.,  or  well  within  10  per  cent, 
of  the  accepted  tender,  and  “ Veritas,"  26,0001., 
or  less  than  one-half  of  the  lowest  tender.  In 
the  face  of  these  facts  I ask  whether  or  not  I 
have  what  Englishmen  love,  or  used  to  love, 
“ fair  play  " ? It  is  manifest  that  mine  is  a very 
near  approximation  to  the  actual  tenders,  and 
was  based,  as  I can  readily  show,  upon  sound 
principles  and  precedents,  and  yet  I have  had  to 
give  place  to  an  opponent  whose  estimate,  as 
borne  onb  by  facts,  proves  to  be  illusory. 

Up  to  this  time  I have  refrained  from  making 
my  case  publio;  bat  when  I know,  as  I do,  that 
the  designs  of  my  colleagues  and  self  were  never 
pablioly  exhibited,  as  is  nsnal  in  such  oases,  and 
when  the  “Veritas”  design  is  selected  in  the  face 
of  discrepancies  which,  at  that  time,  in  the  interests 
of  justice,  demanded  inquiry  and  test;  moreover, 
when  I observe  that  a tender  for  63,6741.  has 
actually  been  accepted  and  the  work  likely  to  go 
on,  I consider  it  is  right  that  these  facts  should 
appear  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

It  is  simply  rnioons  to  any  architect  to  com- 
pete in  such  contests.  His  efforts  or  skill  (in 
this  instance  a labour  of  many  weeks)  are 
abortive;  he  cannot  win, — and,  without  hope  of 
redress,  he  must  retire  with  the  moarnful  satis- 
faction that  he  has  contended  lawfully,  and  lost 
the  race  for  speaking  “ the  truth,” 


I maintain,  therefore,  that  nnder  the  circum- 
stances I have  won  this  competition. 

I must  not  close  this  letter  withonb  a word  cf 
discrimination,  viz.,  in  offering  to  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  compose  the  Board  expressions 
of  my  gratitude  for  the  support  they  gave  me, — 
a person  previously  unknown  to  them, — and  in 
whioh  oouree  they  consistently  continued  to  the 
end,  supporting  their  convictions  under  much 
opposition.  I take  it  that  suohoonduot  proves 
them  worthy  of  the  important  posts  they  fill  and 
of  the  confidence  of  their  constituents,  of  whom 
I am  one  of  ten  years’  standing. 

Robt.  P.  Whellock, 

Associate  of  tho  lostitute  of  .Architects. 


Sir, — My  reason  for  writing  to  yon  on  the 
subject  of  the  recent  competition  for  a new  work, 
house  in  Camberwell  is,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
justice  in  architectural  competitions  is  a matter 
whioh  so  vitally  interests  our  profession  at  large 
that  the  cironmstances  connected  with  this  par- 
tioular  competition  ought  bo  be  generally  known  ; 
and  on  the  other,  that  nulesa  there  be  some 
explanation  whioh  it  is  impossible  to  derive  from 
anything  at  present  accessible  to  the  public, 
simple  justice  to  a very  meritorious  competitor 
demands  that  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  who  adjudicated  on  the  designs, 
ehould  be  reversed  in  favour  of  that  to  which 
they  assigned  the  second  place. 

The  discusaiocs  in  the  Board  were  published 
at  some  length  in  the  South  London  Obsei-ver 
and  other  local  papers  in  January,  1877,  and  it 
appeared  that  finally  the  selection  lay  between 
two  designs,  namely,  that  whioh  was  aooepted 
and  that  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Whellock,  to  which  a pre- 
minm  was  adjudged  as  second. 

With  scarcely  a dissentient  voice,  however,  it 
was  admitted  that  Mr.  Whellook’s  design  was 
best,  both  in  appearance  and  in  the  excellence 
and  fnloess  of  the  arrangements,  bob  the  esti- 
mate— carefully  and  conscientiously  prepared — 
of  49,0001.  stood  in  its  way,  and  his  opponent’s, 
which  was  offered  with  an  estimate  of  26,0001., 
was,  after  a very  sharp  contest,  preferred  on 
that  Boore,  as  was  argusd,  and  on  that  eoore 
only.  The  tenders  for  this  design  have  just 
been  published,  the  lowest  being  53,0001,,  the 
aooepted  tender,  53,6741. ! 

Either,  therefore,  the  estimate  submitted  in 
the  competition  was  nob  half  what  it  ought  to 
have  been,  thereby  violating  the  conditions  re- 
quiring it  to  be  approximale,  or  else  the  design 
itself  was  so  imperfect  that  works  valuing  100 
per  cent,  of  what  was  at  first  proposed  bad  to  bo 
interpolated  before  it  ooald  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Central  Board, 

In  either  of  these  oases, — whilst  I may  ask  in 
passing  how  such  an  irregular  and  oneconomio 
procedure  may  strike  the  Camberwell  rate- 
payers,— I think  your  readers  will  agree  that 
jnstioe  to  the  profession  demands  that  the  design 
which  fairly  won  the  competition  should  be 
recognised  as  snob,  and  adopted. 

P.  C.  Penrose. 


THE  NEW  REGIME  AT  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Sir,' — I went  to  Conduit-street  last  week  to 
hear  what  Mr.  White  had  to  say  about  fiats.  He 
gave  us  a very  good  paper,  bub  we  were  not 
allowed  to  disonss  it  for  a fortnight.  By  that 
time  those  who  are  interested  in  the  sabjeot  will 
probably  have  ceased  to  care  about  it,  so  that 
those  who  are  not  will  be  allowed  to  force  on  the 
next  business,  whioh  is  the  reading  of  another 
paper  to  be  discussed  at  another  interval  of  a 
fortnight.  This  will,  no  doubt,  faoilibat©  tran- 
quility ; but  there  is  something  else  I have  to 
mention,  with  your  leave. 

The  two  front  rows  of  seats  are  appropriated 
as  reserved  seats  for  the  oonnoil.  Now,  as  the 
benches  in  qnestion  provide  accommodation  for 
about  forty  persona,  while  the  probable  attend- 
ance of  members  of  the  council  cannot  very 
well  be  put  at  more  than  five  or  six,  the  oonse- 
quenoe  is  that  a sort  of  vacancy  becomes  a little 
too  apparent,  I for  one  have  no  objeotion  to  see 
the  members  of  the  council  made  as  oonspicuous 
as  they  please ; and,  indeed,  if  it  is  intended  that 
they  should  occasionally  recline  at  fail  length 
npon  the  front  benches,  I am  prepared  to  console 
myself  with  the  reflection  that  they  are  entitled 
to  both  honour  and  ease.  Bub  there  are  disad. 
vantages  in  the  arrangement  nevertheless.  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr.  Wyatt,  I observe,  have  to 
take  obscure  places  amongst  the  crowd  in  the 

rear,  whilst  Mr. sits  sublime  in  the  centre 

of  a space  of  10  ft.  square.  The  lecturer  of  the 
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evening,  with  a parbionlar  friend  or  two,  used  to 
form  a little  cluster  near  the  desk  j now  they 
mast  go  where  they  can.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope — 
forbid  it,  Heaven  ! — will  have  to  take  a back  seat, 
possibly  beside  Dr.  Sohliemann  or  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, because  sauce  for  one  must  be  sauce 
for  another,  or  there  is  an  end  of  all  discipline. 
Moreover,  there  are  certain  men  whom  long 
usage  has  habituated  to  a seat  on  one  of  the 
forbidden  benches,  and  a sense  of  cnstom  may 
make  the  change  go  hard  with  them.  Another 
thing  is,  that  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation 
seems  to  be  felt  by  the  members  of  oonnoil  them- 
selves ; for  the  best  of  them  seem  to  huddle 
away  at  one  corner,  as  much  out  of  sight  as 
possible.  Then  I saw  that  two  or  three  people, 
who  onght  to  have  known  better,  had  disregarded 
the  placards  of  reservation, — an  offence  against 
one’s  instinct  of  propriety  which  provokes  the 
inquiry  who  those  people  are,  and  why  they  are 
not  taken  by  the  ear  by  the  proper  officer,  and 
oonduotod  to  the  back  of  the  room. 

To  out  the  matter  short,  is  it  nob  the  oustom 
amongst  Englishmen  to  meet  together  as  peers  ? 
Might  it  not  be  left  to  the  good  taste  of  a soien- 
titic  society  so  to  place  themselves  in  their 
meeting-room  as  to  give  honour  where  honour 
is  due  without  placards  of  reservation  for  front 
benches  ? One  word  more.  Have  wo  nob  gob 
on  very  well  for  forty  years  without  such  in- 
vidious  distinctions  ? An  Old  Member. 


SEWERAGE  WORKS. 

West  Kent. — The  West  Kent  Main  Drainage  ! 
works,  which  comprise  a line  of  sewers  extending  J 
from  the  parish  of  Beckenham  to  the  river  Thames 
at  Long  Reach,  ncarDartford,  and  embracing  the 
parishes  comprised  in  the  Bromley  Union,  as 
well  as  a portion  of  the  district  of  Lewisham, 
are  progressing  very  favourably.  It  is  also  con- 
templated (says  the  South-Eastern  Qazettc)  to 
carry  the  sewage  from  tho  district  of  Croydon, 
and  a scheme  is  now  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  forming  a 
combined  sewerage  district  by  the  Sevenoaks 
Rural  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authorities,  the  sewer 
to  be  commenced  at  Westerham,  and  carried 
through  tbe  Valley  of  the  Darenth  into  the  West 
Kent  sewer  at  Darbford,  and  it  is  expected  that 
both  the  Darlford  Rural  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Anthorities  will  nltimately  avail  themselves  of 
tbe  sowers  laid  down  through  their  respective 
districts,  although  for  tbe  present  they  take  no 
active  part  in  the  works  commenced  and  pro- 
posed. The  works  have  lately  been  visited  by 
representatives  of  the  constituent  authorities, 
accompanied  by  the  engineers.  Sir  Joseph  Bazal. 
gebte  and  Mr.  A.  Williams,  and  by  Messrs.  Neave 
& Sons,  the  contractors.  In  addition  to  the 
principal  sewer  from  Beckenham,  there  is  a 
branch  sewer,  which  commences  at  Orpington, 
in  the  Cray  Valley,  and  passes  through  St.  Mary 
Cray,  St.  Paul’s  Cray,  Foot’s  Cray,  and  North 
Cray,  forming  a junction  with  the  main  sewer  at 
Bexley.  The  works  were  practically  commenced 
about  nine  months  since.  The  sewer  already 
executed  in  tunnel  is  about  5,600  ft.  in  length, 
while  about  10,000  ft.  have  been  constructed  in 
open  cutting,  all  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Boheme.  The  Cray  Valley  branch  has  also  been 
commenced,  and  a length  of  about  1,800  ft.  has 
been  oonstrncted  between  Bonrne  Bridge  and 
Bexley.  Tbe  outfall  works  consist  of  an  open 
reservoir  500  ft.  long  and  129  ft.  wide,  and  10  ft. 
deep,  with  discharge  pipes  into  the  river.  The 
reservoir  will  be  divided  into  three  compartments 
loDgicadinally  by  means  of  two  walls,  while 
transversely  it  will  be  divided  by  three  sets  of 
screens  for  straining  the  sewage,  and  otherwise 
treating  it  before  its  discharge  into  the  river. 
The  bottom  of  this  reservoir  is  being  made  of 
lias  lime  concrete  3 ft.  thick,  of  which  material 
the  inner  dividing  walla  will  also  be  bnilt  up. 
The  outside  walla  will  be  of  Portland  cement 
concrete,  with  paddle  on  the  outside.  All  tbe 
walls  will  be  10  ft.  6 in.  high  above  the  floor  of 
the  reservoir.  There  will  be  three  openings  from 
the  main  sewer  into  the  reservoir,  — one  for 
each  compartment,  and  either  or  all  of  them  may 
be  used  as  may  be  necessary.  The  sewage,  after 
treatment,  will  pass  from  the  reservoir  through 
a double  line  of  pipes  abont  400  ft.  long,  4 ft.  in 
diameter,  and  extending  250  ft.  into  the  river. 
Each  of  tbe  three  compartments  of  the  reservoir 
will  have  an  outlet  pipe  opening  into  the  main 
line  of  discharging  pipes  5 each  outlet,  as  also 
each  inlet,  will  have  its  own  penstock  for  regu- 
lating the  admission  and  outflow  of  the  sewage. 
At  the  outlet  works  a length  of  about  2,500  ft. 


of  sewer  has  been  oonstmoted.  The  works  will, 
it  is  expected,  be  completed  in  about  two  years 
from  tbe  present  time. 

Droitwich. — The  Droitwioh  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  has  adopted  the  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  Edward  Pritchard,  C.E.,  for  the  drainage  of 
a portion  of  the  parish  of  Claines,  more  parti- 
cularly Barbourne  and  Rainbow  Hill,  and  has 
sent  them  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
approval.  Mr.  Pritchard  proposes,  in  laying  out 
his  system  of  sewers,  to  adopt  the  principle  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  local  authorities  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  in  the  suggestions 
made  by  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  O.B.,  yiz.,  the 
right  or  straight  line  system,  with  manholes  and 
ventilating  shafts  at  each  and  every  change  of 
gradient  or  lateral  deviation.  He  proposes  to 
dispose  of  the  sewage  by  irrigation  and  down- 
ward intermittent  flltration,  the  estimated  cost 
(exclusive  of  purchase  of  twelve  acres  of  land) 
being  10,5001. 

TValfiaii.— On  the  14th  nit.,  the  Walsall  Town 
Council  met  to  consider  (I)  tbe  best  means  of 
disposing  of  the  sewage  of  the  borough,  (2)  the 
Rivers  Prevention  Pollution  Act,  1876,  and  the 
various  clauses  thereof  applicable  to  the  borough, 
and  also  the  propriety  of  authorising  the 
acquisition  of  land,  and  any  other  measures 
necessary  for  the  disposal,  purification,  and 
utilisation  of  the  sewage  of  the  borough.  Re- 
ports  were  presented  by  Mr.  Lewis  Angell  and 
Mr.  T.  Hawksley.  The  report  of  the  first- 
named  gentleman  advised  the  general  adoption 
of  the  water-closet  system,  and  stated  that  no 
town  could  expect  a positive  profit  from  sewage 
farming,  but  must  regard  the  question  from  the 
sanitary  point  of  view, — viz.,  tbe  most  economical 
purification  of  the  sewage,  and  advocated  the 
application  of  the  sewage  of  the  town  to  land. 
His  estimate  for  works  at  Crankhall  Farm,  in 
the  event  of  that  site  being  chosen,  was  12,800L, 
exclusive  of  land  and  laying  out  same ; and  for 
pumping,  including  repairs,  about  l,400i.annnally. 
His  estimate  of  oost  of  works  at  Barr  Beacon 
(exclusive  of  cost  of  land,  or  laying  out  same,  or 
compensation)  was  25,OOOi.  j and  of  pumping 
and  repairs,  1,920Z.  annually.  Mr.  Hawksley, 
in  his  report,  discusses  first  the  feasibility  of  the 
projects  for  utilising  the  sewage  on  an  irrigation 
farm,*  and,  second,  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
a precipitating  work.  Under  all  the  circnm- 
stances,  bnt  principally  because  of  the  non- 
adaptability  of  the  soil  for  the  required  pur- 
pose, he  felt  compelled  to  recommend  the 
Council  to  discard  tbe  idea  of  establishing  a 
sewage  farm  in  the  Tame  Valley.  An  area  of 
GOO  acres  would  be  required,  involving,  with  the 
i oost  of  altering  and  improving  the  channel  of 
j the  river,  an  outlay  of  250,000L  The  total  ex- 
! pense  or  No.  2,  or  Crankhall  Farm  scheme, 
would  not  be  leas  than  170,0001.,  if  the  Corpora- 
tion conld  secure  the  whole  farm,  which,  in  the 
face  of  the  opposition  by  the  West  Bromwich 
authorities,  was  not  likely.  The  soil  of  Barr 
i Beacon,  or  No.  3 site,  was  the  best  for  the  facile 

■ purification  of  sewage  he  had  ever  met  with, 

! and  250  acres  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 

but  the  great  cost  (viz,,  200,0001.)  of  this  other- 
wise  inviting  project  almost  necessarily  pre- 
[ eluded  its  adoption.  With  respect  to  the  second 
, branch  of  the  subject, — the  feasibility  of  estab- 
I lisbing  precipitating  works, — he  stated  that  the 
; question  presented  but  the  one  difficulty,  which 
j was  not  insuperable,  of  utilising  or  otherwise 
getting  rid  of  the  deposited  matter,  which,  not- 
I withstanding  some  ignorant  assertions  to  tbe 
contrary,  did  possess  areal  and  available  manurial 

■ value.  For  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  by  the 
I precipitating  process, — which  he  claimed  to  be 

simple,  effectual,  and  economical, — he  recom- 
mended  the  purchase  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
acres  of  land  in  the  Tamo  Valley,  near  to  the 
remotest  extremity  of  the  Walsall  district,  and 
he  estimated  the  oost  at  40,0001.  for  works  and 
land,  and  the  working  expenses  at  1,5001.  per 
annum,  which  amount,  capitalised  at  twenty-five 
years’  purchase,  would  represent  a comparative 
outlay  of  37,5001.  Hence  the  total  cost  might 
be  taken  to  be  77,5001,,  or  about  3,0001.  per 
annum,  or  la.  per  bead  of  the  population.  The 
Sewage  Committee  presented  a report  recom- 
mending the  Council  to  accept  and  act  upon  Mr. 
Hawksley’s  view,  and  it  was  resolved  to  autho- 
rise  the  acquisition  of  forty-seven  acres  of  land 
at  Bescot. 

Weymouth. — Mr.  Hawksley  has  reported  to 
tbe  VVeymonth  Town  Cnnnoil  as  to  the  Park 
Drainage.  He  recommends  deep  subsoil  drain- 
ing, pumping  by  two  eight  or  ten-horse  power 
engines,  and  the  construction  of  an  underground 
tank  to  hold  20,000  onbio  feet  of  water.  Tbe 
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engines,  Mr.  Hawksley  states,  would  be 
proportionately  heavy,  but  nothing  less  would  be 
effectual.  The  report  was  referred  to  a com. 
mittee.  \ 


FLITCROFT'S  MONUMENT. 


Sib, — My  attention  having  been  directed  to 
the  paragraph  in  yonr  paper  relating  to  the  con. 
dition  of  the  above  in  Teddington  Chnrcbjar^I 
have  now  made  an  inspection  of  it,  and  find 
there  is  a “ Ledger  ” atone  in  good  condition,  and 
in  a safe  corner  on  the  north  side  of  the  WM 
Tower,  ont  of  the  way  of  all  traffic  and  wear, 
and  tbe  inscription  on  which  is  perfectly  cleA 
and  which  I have  copied  for  the  informatiom 
those  of  your  readers  who  may  be  ignoranA 
tbe  qualifioatioDB  and  position  of  the  deceaseu 
On  tbe  west  wall  of  the  church,  over  this,  iai 
white  marble  tablet  some  2 ft.  6 in.  squai"* 
superposed  by  tbe  semblance  of  an  nrn,  alsO' 
white  marble,  the  section  of  which  is  the  lialfol 
a very  flat  ellipse.  It  is  abont  1 fc.  high,  with 
a projection  of  1.^  in.  5 this  has  been  madsia 
four  or  five  pieces,  each  one  dowelled  into  th« 
backing  of  black  or  grey  marble.  The  wet  hai 
loosened  the  urn,  and  the  neck  (a  piece  d' 
marble  some  in.  square)  has  gone. 

There  is  an  insoription  in  Latin  on  the  tab& 
partially  illegible  from  weather-stains  only.  £ 
few  shillings  would  “restore”  this.  I 

Shall  be  glad,  of  course  to  assist  “ Old  Boy.” 

The  ARcniTEcr  to  the  Renovation.^ 


COPT  OF  INSCRIPTION. 

“ Here  Hcth  the  Body  of  Henry  Flitcroft,  of  Whitehi 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Eeqre,,  who  had  tho  hono 
of  having  ye  three  first  Princes  01  the  House  of  Bru 
with  him  m the  Board  of  Works,  of  which  he  was  sucof 
sively  appointed  Clerk,  Master-mason,  and  Controller, 
the  last  of  which  ofBces  he  continned  till  his  death,  whi 
happened  on  23  Feby.,  1769. 

Also  the  remains  of  Henry  Flitcrofc,  the  only  chili 
tho  above-named  Henry  Flitcroft,  late  of  EicLnio 
Esqre.,  who  died  without  issue  April  3rd,  1820,  in  the  sft 
year  of  his  age;  and  of  Jane,  his  wife,  who  died  May  124, 
1779,  aged  25  years.'' 


“DESIGN  IN  THE  OBELISK?” 


Sir, — Since  the  question  respecting  the  pur 
pose  of  tbe  ineqnality  in  the  measurements  0 
tbe  sides  of  tbe  obelisk  has  been  opened,  I ba?i 
experimented  with  four-sided  truncated  shafts 
bringing  these  against  dark  buildings  below,  ant 
against  the  bright  sky  above,  without  disoovet 
ing  any  distortion  in  their  outlines  which  wooli 
need  correction,  mnoh  less  such  an  amount  0 
correction  as  that  of  8 in.  in  the  Lateran  and  0 
5^  in.  the  Cleopatra  obelisk.  In  fact,  the  magifl 
tude  of  the  difference  is  to  my  mind  oonclueiw 
evidence  against  the  diffraction  hypothesis.  j 
Again,  if  the  inequality  in  tbe  widths  of  tiu 
facets  were  intended  to  ojiinteraot  the  effect  q 
diffraction,  the  inequality  should  be  greater  ir 
the  upper  part  of  the  obelisk,  where  it  would  b 
in  extreme  contrast  with  the  sky,  than  in  th« 
lojver.  The  minimum  correction  would,  there 
fore,  be  required  at  the  base;  whereas,  by  thi 
favour  of  Mr.  Eraemns  Wilson,  I am  enabled  t) 
show  that  the  minimum  difference  is  at  thi 
apex,  not  only  absolutely,  but  propottionallj 
Tbe  meaaarements  of  the  sides,  at  the  trunia 
tion,  are  respectively  4 ft.  10  in.  and  5 ft.  1 ip 
The  total  absolute  difference,  of  the  inequalijg 
of  the  sides  at  tbe  base,  as  compared  with  thtt 
at  the  truncation,  is,  therefore,  as  5i  in.  : 3 in, 
and  the  proportional  difference  is  roughly  a 
tV  ■ i-V*  This  is  also,  I think,  conclusive  again^ 
the  oiifractioD  hypothesis. 

Of  coarse,  I am  fully  aware  that  the  linos  0 
an  obelisk  standing  between  the  observer  andi 
brilliant  point  of  light  would  be  distorted  b; 
diffraction,  and  that  an  obelisk  might  appear  b 
be  severed  into  two  pai'ts  if  that  brilliant  sourb 
of  light  were  tbe  sun.  But  that  is  a phenomenq 
wbioh  no  change  of  dimensions  would  aven 
This  concentration  of  the  luminons  source  ii 
necessary  to  produce  any  marked  effect  ft 
diffraction ; for  when  luminous  surfaces  ilB 
mine  objects,  the  waves  issuing  from  differen 
points,  either  of  clouds  or  of  the  empyre® 
obscure  and  neutralise  each  other.  But,  n 
mitting  for  a moment  the  diffraction  hypothesl 
I utterly  fail  to  perceive  how  the  appearance  □ 
sqnareness  in  the  obelisk  could  be  preserved  bj 
an  increased  breadth  being  given  to  the  sides  ii 
immediate  contrast  with  the  light;  for,  in  viei 
ing  the  obelisk  so  contrasted,  the  other  two  sidi 
would  not  be  in  view,  and  in  an  angalj 
perspective  view,  the  eye  has  little  power  0 
correctly  estimating  the  absolute  dimensionsol 
foreshortened  sarfaoes.  ‘ 

Dr.  Blroh  notices  a persistent  irregalaritj|  i 
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I measurements  of  Egyptian  structures.  Did 
Egyptians  adopt  this  irregularity  on  prin- 
'e  ? The  following  faota  indicate  a very  im. 
rfeot  knowledge  both  of  art  and  of  soienoe, 

. tend  to  shake  our  faith  in  there  being  any 
tie  reason  for  the  inequality  which  is  the 
jeoh  of  disoussion.  There  is  a winged  genius 
Dsiderable  size  depicted  on  the  interior  ear- 
of  the  saroophagua  of  the  father  of  the 
kraohs,  which  has  been  endowed  by  the 
Aptian  artist  with  either  two  right  or  two  left 
b,  instead  of  aright  and  a left  foot.  The  artist 
y possibly  have  had  some  subtle  reason  for  so 
(owing  this  figure,  but  we  will  not  stop  to 
hover  it.  I fancy,  too,  that  I have  seen 
yptiau  diagrams — I will  not  call  them  paint- 
's,— in  which  the  life-guards  of  Thebes  are 
iresented  with  both  their  legs  on  the  same 
3 of  their  war-horses.  Did  the  Egyptian  art 
oios  insist  'that  nothing  should  be  left  to  the 
agination  ? And  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
k obviousness  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  scienoe 
(perspective  from  the  fact  that  a front  view 
Itbs  eye  is  constantly  present  in  profile  views 
(the  face. 

ffith  respect  to  the  effacement  of  prior  records 
* a possible  explanation  of  inequality  in  the 
.68  of  obelisks,  a correspondent  of  the  Times 
ites  that  Pharaoh  Tbothmes  III.  was  iofamed 
( his  endeavours  to  erase,  wherever  be  could, 

9 name  of  bis  distinguished  sister,  Queen 
litason  or  Uataseps,  who  so  long  ruled  Egypt 
iQueen  Regnant  in  her  own  right,  and  whose 
hutiful  obelisk,  which  still  stands  amid  the 
ns  of  Thebes,  bears  the  siguifioant  and  sug- 
stive  title  of  “Pharaoh’s  Daughter.”  But  I 
d that  Mr.  Erasmus  "Wilson  leans  to  the 
inion  that  the  inequality  of  the  sides  is  due  to 
iB  necessities  of  quarrying  or  of  cleavage. 

' W.  C.  T. 

|As  to  the  idea  of  Mr.  Phene  Spiers  that  the 
ieliekis  thicker  one  way  than  another  because 
lie  way  it  is  against  the  sky  and  the  other  seen 
taiust  a building,  I should  be  glad  to  know 
f what  kind  of  sight  it  was  so  arranged, — for 
Dong-sighted  man  or  for  one  like  myself  short- 
i<hted  ? I often,  in  looking  at  a very  slender 
ilire,  see  the  finial  or  cross  at  top  and  then  no 
buework  at  all  for  a little  distance,  and  I can 
ipoy  that  if  the  stonework  below  the  necking 
.Id  been  made  thicker  to  suit  me,  it  would  have 
^peared  clumsy  to  the  eye  of  the  arohitectwbo 
jaigned  it.  I always  like  to  indulge  in  a stumpy 
lire;  probably  it  is  my  sight  which  makes  me 
4eter  it,  and  this,  perhaps,  leads  to  another 
liestion.  Arc  all  architects  who  design  stumpy 
«iraa  short-sighted,  and  those  who  put  up 

Inder  ones  long-sighted  ? I am  afraid  Mr, 
one  Spiers’s  idea,  although  clever,  will  not  bo 
lieved  iu  by  many.  I prefer  Mr.  Cave  Thomas’s 
tion  that  the  obelisk  is  greater  one  way  than 
B other  owing  to  the  accidental  inequalities  of 
Carrying.  Gi.  T. 

1 Bloomsbury. 


BANE  AND  ANTIDOTE. 

(IMr.  AaTHUii  Angell,  the  Hampshire  county 
'palyst,  recently  read  a paper  at  the  Hartley 
natitution,  Southampton,  before  the  members 
* the  local  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
a certain  brown  colouration,  which,  if  not 
ouliar  to  Southampton  Water  and  the  rivers 
tbwing  into  it,  is  still  rare.  He  said  that  this 
(ear  the  peculiar  colour,  sometimes  resembliug 
iluddy  ooSee,  and  at  others  something  between 

Iipat  and  red  iron  rust,  appeared  in  the  early  part 
if  the  month  of  June  and  continued  until  late  in 
kctober,  when  the  nights  became  frosty.  This 
^wnneas  colours  the  whole  of  the  water  down 
lb  Netley  Hospital,  its  effects  being  more  marked 
some  places  than  at  others,  it  beiog  found  at 
^h  water  moat  concentrated  at  or  near  the 
ores,  the  deep  water  being  comparatively  free, 
X sometimes  hanging  about  in  clouds  at  parti- 
lar  spots,  between  which  comparatively  clear 
iter  may  be  seen.  At  dead  low  water  a bottle- 
l may  bo  taken  out  clear  and  bright,  arising 
)m  the  freshets  on  the  surface,  whilst  every 
roke  of  the  oar  will  bring  up  in  eddies  clouds 
brown  colour.  At  the  verge  of  the  green  ooeau 
iter,  this  colour  is  mapped  out  with  a striking 
arpness.  It  never  appears  to  reach  Calshot, 
before  the  ebb  tide  reaches  the  Spit  it  is 
opped  by  the  flood  tide,  which  appears  to  carry 
back  to  Hythe  or  thereabouts.  A sample  of 
e coloured  water  being  dipped  and  held  to  the 
'ht  appears  of  a pale  reddish-brown  tint,  which 
I ae  naked  eye  will  show  is  due  to  the  presenoe 
'f  countless  myriads  of  fine  brown  points,  as  if 


some  minutely  divided  brown  dust  or  iron  rust 
was  suspended  in  the  fluid.  The  whole  of  this 
colour,  on  tbo  bottle  being  allowed  to  stand,  will 
fall  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  upper  stratum  of 
water  quite  clear,  but  if  the  bottle  be  turned 
bottom  uppermost  the  stuff  will  fall  in  a flooon- 
leut  mass,  and  is  not  again  evenly  distributed 
unless  briskly  shaken  } whilst  if  a small  quantity 
of  the  subsided  matter  be  taken  np  in  a dipping 
tube,  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  let  a part  flow 
from  the  tube  without  letting  the  whole  out 
together  : this  is  because  these  little  brown 
things  surround  themselves  with  a gelatinous 
medium.  Exposed  in  a glass  of  sea  water  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  they  show  symptoms  of 
increased  vivaoity  with  a bold  eager  front 
towards  the  light,  and  babbles  of  gas  are  evolved 
which  are  believed  to  be  none  other  than  oxygen. 
A drop  of  this  water  shown  under  a l-iu.  ob- 
jective coutaibs  hundreds  of  specimens  of  semi- 
transparent brown-ooloured  bodies,  filled  appa- 
rently with  highly  refractive  granular  matter, 
these  creatures  being  of  a peculiar  shape  and 
very  active  in  their  movements,  each  furnished 
with  a belt  of  cilia  round  its  waist,  and  a loug, 
transparent  aud  exceedingly  flexible  tail.  After 
death  they  give  off  an  odour  similar  to  that  of 
seaweed,  and  ohanga  their  colour  to  green, — 
thought  to  be  indicative  of  the  presenoe  of 
ohlorophyl.  All  these  facts  led  Mr,  Angell  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  creatures  are  of 
vegetable  origin,  and  in  his  further  investiga- 
tions,— whiob  he  described, — he  found  they 
figured  in  the  Microscopical  Dictionary  as  one  of 
a species  of  Peridinium  fuscum — an  animal 
organism ; but  taking  his  own  observations,  apart 
from  anything  gained  from  books  upon  the  sub- 
ject, ho  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  they  were 
microsoopio  plants,  performing  the  functions  of 
living  vegetables  existing  upon  the  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  dead  organic  matter  aud 
hastening  its  perfect  oxidisation  and  final 
destruction.  Man  vitiates  the  river  by  pouring 
into  it  filth  enough  to  render  the  water,  espe- 
cially iu  hotVeather,  a stinking  abomiuatLon,  but 
Nature  sends  this  vast  army  to  fight  the  enemy, 
and  the  water  is  kept  sweet.  When  sewage  no 
longer  flows  into  the  river  thQPeridiniumfxiscum, 
no  longer  needed,  will  speedily  disappear,  leaving 
the  water  a pure  and  translucent  green. 


ARCHiEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Chester. — At  the  inaugural  meeting  for  the 
winter  session  of  the  Chester  Archrcologioal 
Society,  Mr.  Worsley,  P.S.A.,  of  Winwiok,  read 
an  interesting  paper  on  “ The  Monumental 
Brasses  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.” 

Cambridge. — At  a meeting  of  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society  on  the  12ch  ult..  Professor 
0.  C.  Bibington,  president,  in  the  chair,  a paper 
by  Mr.  Jukes-Browno,  F.G.S.,  was  read,  in  which 
be  gave  a detailed  acoounb  of  “ Flint  Implements 
found  at  Helwan,  near  Cairo,”  and  described 
geologically  the  nature  of  the  site  in  which  they 
were  found.  Mr.  Naylor  gave  an  account  of 
some  interesting  frescoes  which  have  been  re- 
cently discovered  during  the  restoration  of 
Chesterton  Church.  Mr.  Spencer  G.  Perceval, 
M.A.,,  presented  a black  Romano-British  vase 
(6^  in.  high  by  1 ft.  10  in.  in  circumference), 
which  had  been  found  by  ooprolite-diggers  on 
Coldham-commoD,  about  1860. 


THE  CROWN  FLOOR-CRiMP. 

Under  this  title  Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  A 
Co.,  of  Soathwark-street,  have  brought  out  a 
new  flooring-cramp,  which  is  worthy  of  notice. 
The  driving-handle  of  this  is  mounted  over  the 
top  of  the  cramp,  and  in  a vertical  position,  so 
that  it  is  always  free  to  be  worked  by  the  work- 
man, instead  of  being  placed  in  a horizontal  posi- 
tion at  the  side  of  the  cramp,  as  in  the  ordinary 
way,  which  often  necessitates  the  digging  of  a 
hole  before  the  man  can  turn  the  driving-handle 
when  laying  down  a ground-floor.  The  improved 
position  of  the  handle  enables  the  cramp  to  be 
worked  with  more  ease  and  effect,  the  grip  being 
greater.  The  screw  works  under  a covered  way, 
which  protects  it  from  clogging  by  dust,  lime, 
&o. ; but  the  most  important  feature  in  the  new 
cramp  is  the  mode  of  fastening  it  to  the  joist 
previous  to  its  employment  for  closing  up  the 
boards.  In  the  ordinary  way,  when  being  ad- 
justed in  the  slot  of  side  bracket  to  suit  the 
various  thicknesses  of  joists,  the  security  of  the 
position  of  the  stud  in  the  slot  depends  upon 
the  tightness  of  the  nut,  which  frequently  slips 
out  of  position,  and  necessitates  a blow  with  the 


hammer  to  secure  the  necessary  tightness. 
Messrs.  Reynolds  employ  a fixed  rack,  into 
which  corresponding  teeth  on  the  washer  under 
the  ordinary  stud  belonging  to  the  lever  can 
pass.  Upon  this  toothed  washer  being  worked 
into  the  fixed  rack  no  slipping  oan  take  place, 
and  the  wing  nut  only  requires  to  be  slightly 
tightened  by  the  fingers. 


ROAD  MAKING. 

LIVERPOOL  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 

On  the  7th  alt.  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  John 
Brodie,  entitled  “ The  Application  of  Blast-Fur- 
nace Slag  to  the  Purpose  of  Road-making.”  He 
first  pointed  out  that  soft  stone  does  not  form  a 
good  foundationfor  metalling,  as  it  works  through 
and  comes  to  the  top,  aud  quoted  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary evidenoe  of  Macadam  in  support  of  his 
views.  After  saying  that  a road-surface  shonld 
be  elliptical  in  form,  having  a rise  of  6 in.  for  a 
width  of  20  ft.  between  curbs,  ho  described  the 
method  of  making  slag-roads  somewhat  as 
follows  : — On  the  earthwork  surface  the  slag  is 
laid,  after  beiog  carefully  selected  and  prepared, 
in  blooks  not  less  than  7 in.  deep  and  4 iu.  wide  ; 
these  are  well  keyed  together  by  means  of  small 
pieces  of  slag  being  driven  between  them,  and 
the  whole  is  covered  over  with  broken  slag  and 
coke-ashes  to  the  depth  of  about  4 in.  The  slag 
obtained  from  smelting  the  well-known  Cleve- 
land ore  into  “gray”  or  “foundry  iron”  he 
thought  about  the  beat  forroad-making,  and  the 
longer  the  slag  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
before  beiog  employed  for  this  purpose  the 
bettor,  as  it  is  rendered  less  brittle  by  this 
(reatment. 


SIR  PAUL  PINDAR'S  HOUSE, 
BISnOPSGATE. 

HOWE  V.  CROXTON  AND  OTUERS. 

This  was  an  notion  brought  in  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  by  the 
owner  of  the  Sir  Paul  Pindar  Tavern,  169, 
Bishopsgafce-streefc,  to  restrain  the  Metropolitan 
Free  Hospital  and  their  contractors  from  pulling 
down  the  adjacent  house  in  such  a way  as  to 
damage  or  endanger  the  stability  of  No.  169. 

The  two  houses  were  stated  to  be  to  some  extent  framed 
together,  so  that  parts  of  the  rooms  of  one  would  be  im- 
mediately above  or  beneath  rooms  of  the  other,  the  two 
having  probably  formed  origins'lr  one  honse.  The  build- 
ings are  old  an  1 interesting,  and  tbo  plaiotilT  deposed  that 
he  attributed  mnoh  of  the  value  of  the  goodwill  of  hia 
business  to  the  " antique  and  quaint  appearanoe"  of  his 
house,  which  had  beeu  the  mansion  of  Sir  Paul  Piudar, 
who  lived  in  tbo  reign  of  James  I.  It  appeared  that 
No.  169  was  only  separated  from  No.  170  by  a timber- 
framed  partition  resting  npon  a beam,  and  that  in  the 
coarse  of  the  dismantling  and  demolidon  of  the  adjoiniog 
houses,  which  had  already  commenced,  a portion  of  the 
timbers  oopporting  that  partition  had  been  removed  to 
enable  the  authorities  of  the  South  Kensington  Miisonm 
to  get  some  large  and  handsome  ceilings.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  plaiuCiif  showed  that  the  pulliug  down 
of  No.  170,  even  with  every  precaution,  would  endanger 
hia  house,  and  might  toad  to  a settling  down  of  its  founda- 
tions, and  on  the  2nd  iust.  ho  obtained  an  ex  parle 
injunction. 

Mr.  W.  Pearson  now  moved  for  an  injunction  upon 
notice,  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintilThad  a right  or  case- 
ment ofsnpportfrom  the  defendants’  premises. 

Mr.  Cracknell,  for  the  defendants,  merely  asked  that 
the  order  should  bo  without  prejn'lice  to  any  proceedings 
by  them  under  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  and  with 
special  liberty  to  apply. 

The  order  was  taken  in  that  form,  and  the  motion  being 
by  consent  treated  as  motion  for  judgment,  to  bo  subse- 
quently set  down  pro  formii,  the  order  was  directed  to  be 
post-dated  aud  entered  as  judgment  for  the  plaiutilT  for  a 
perpetual  injunction  accordingly,  with  costs. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD 
INQUIRIES. 

Southampton. — On  the  16fch  ult.  Mr.  Robert 
Morgan,  one  of  the  Local  Goverument  Board 
Icspectora,  held  an  official  inquiry  at  the  Town- 
hall,  Southampton,  into  the  subject  matter  of 
an  application  made  by  the  Town  Council  to  the 
Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  87,0001.  for  paving, 
sewering,  lighting,  aud  otherwise  improving 
certain  streets,  for  works  of  water  supply,  for 
providing  baths,  slaughter-houses,  fire-escape 
stations,  and  a hospital,  and  for  re-paying  certain 
moneys  borrowed  on  security  of  old  Water 
Works  and  Improvement  Commissioners’  Bonds. 

Mountsorrel. — On  the  14th  ult.  Mr.  J.  Thorn, 
hill  Harrison,  C.E.,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at 
Mountsorrel,  Leicestershire,  relative  to  an  appH. 
cation  made  by  the  Barrow-on-Soar  Rural  Sani* 
tary’Authority  for  sanction  to  borrow  2,OOOZ.  for 
works  of  drainage,  according  to  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  Hodson,  C.E.,  of  Loughborough.  The 
sewage  is  to  be  disposed  of  by  means  of  irriga. 
tion. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


THE  TKOJAN  TEBASDEES. 

Dr.  Henry  Schliemann,  Bome  little  time  ago, 
promised  bis  Loodon  friends  that  they  should  see 
at  any  rate  a selection  of  the  remarkable  relics 
which  he  had  unearthed  at  Hisfiarlik,  and  he  has 
kept  his  word.  He  has  brought  to  England, 
with  cost  and  labour,  more  than  4,000  objects, 
and  is  now  busily  engaged  in  arranging  them  in 
the  Sonth  Court  at  the  South  Kensington 
Uuaeam,  where,  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks, 
they  will  be  publicly  exhibited.  The  bulk  of 
the  collection  is  of  terra-cotta,  with  numerous 
varieties  of  the  owl-faced  tutelary  goddess  of 
Ilium,  but  it  also  includes  much  of  the  Treasure 
of  the  supposed  King  Priam,  of  the  mythical 
heroic  age,  and  the  brilliant  sculptured  block  of 
triglyphs,  with  Phcebua  Apollo  and  the  four 
horses  of  the  son  iu  the  metope.  London  will 
owe  thanks  to  Dr.  Schliemann. 


THE  REBUILDING  OF  DRUMMOND’S 
BANK,  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

It  is  now  nearly  twelve  months  since  the 
substantial  scaSolding  and  hoarding  was  erected 
in  front  of  Messrs.  Drummond’s  bank,  Charing- 
cross,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  down  the  old 
building,  and  erecting  a new  structure  upon  the 
site,  and  yet  up  to  the  present  moment  not  a 
step  has  been  taken  towards  the  demolition  of 
the  building  and  the  erection  of  the  new  pre. 
mises,  although  it  is  generally  understood  that 
designs  for  a new  and  handsome  architectural 
structure  have  for  sometime  past  been  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Waller,  of  Lisle-place,  which  those 
gentlemen  are  prepared  at  ooce  to  carry  out.  It 
is  stated  that  the  cause  of  the  delay  is  owing  to  a 
difficulty  in  an  arrangement  being  entered  into 
with  the  Government  for  the  purchase  of  the  site 
for  public  buildings,  which  it  is  understood  the 
Admiralty  are  desirous  of  erecting  npon  it.  The 
site  has  been  occupied  as  Messrs.  Drummond’s 
banking-house  for  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
and  apart  from  its  intriosio  worth,  Messrs.  Drnm- 
monds  are  understood  to  have  placed  an  enormous 
value  upon  it  for  the  purposes  of  their  business. 
As  the  Parliamentary  notice  which  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Office  of  Works,  with  reference  to 
new  public  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  does 
not  include  this  particular  property,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Government  have  no  intention  of 
acquiring  it  by  compulsory  purchase.  Meanwhile, 
the  residents  in  the  immediate  locality  are  begin- 
ning to  complain  of  the  inconvenience  o:insed  to 
pedestrian  traffic  by  the  footpath  having  been  so 
long  absorbed  without  the  erection  of  the  new 
banking  premises  being  proceeded  with,  and  it  is 
stated  that  a representation  will  shortly  be  made 
to  the  authoritjes  on  the  subject.  Within  the 
last  few  days  2 ft.  have  been  taken  from  the 
carriage  road,  in  order  to  widen  the  temporary 
footpath  in  front  of  the  hoarding. 


THE  LEICESTERSHIRE  CLUB-HOUSE, 
LEICESTER. 

This  building  was  opened  on  the  14th  nit.  It 
faces  Welford-plaoe  and  Pocklington’e-walk, 
having  a frontage  to  the  former  of  62  ft.,  and 
the  latter  of  30  ft.  The  style  of  arohitecture  is  | 
Flemish,  and  the  height  of  the  building  to  the 
ridge  is  58  ft.,  to  the  parapet  46  ft.  The  edifice 
is  built  of  red  briok,  with  Ancaster  stone 
dressings.  On  the  basement  are  ten  rooms, 
including  the  kitchen,  which  is  27  ft.  by  20  ft., 
and  the  cookiog-apparatna  has  been  snpplied  by 
Messrs.  March  & Pattison,  St.  Peter’s  Foundry, 
Leicester.  The  arrangements  for  heating  the 
premises  were  undertaken  by  Mr.  Constantine, 
of  Manchester.  There  is  a cool  cellar  for  the 
storage  of  beer,  and  a very  convenient  one  for 
wines.  A steward’s  room,  which  faces  the  latter, 
is  nearly  15  ft.  by  15  ft.,  and  the  servery  on 
the  same  floor  is  16  ft.  by  14  ft.  The  front 
entrance  is  approached  from  Welford-place,  and, 
after  ascending  eight  stone  steps,  the  entrance- 
hall  is  gained,  the  openings  being  throngh  oak 
folding-doors,  in  the  panels  of  which  are  stained- 
glass  windows  by  Mr.  Swain  Bourne,  of  Birming- 
ham,  who  has  also  provided  the  rest  of  the 
stained  glass.  The  hall  is  paved  with  black  and 
white  tiles,  the  design  being  after  the  Roman 
style.  It  is  the  first  time  that  these  tiles  have 
been  laid  in  Leicester.  The  same  floorings  have 
been  laid  in  other  portions  of  the  building. 
They  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Eratt,  of  Coal- 
ville.  The  hall  is  26  ft.  by  20  ft.  ; the  con. 
versation-room,  16  ft.  by  14  ft. } the  reading. 


room,  46  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  its  height  15  ft. ; the 
dining-room  is  40  ft.  by  25  ft. 

The  oommnnioation  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
building  is  by  means  of  electric  bells,  by  Mr. 
Webb,  of  High-street,  Leicester.  The  ventila- 
tion is  on  Tobin’s  principle.  The  furnitnre  has 
been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Spencer  & Sons,  of 
Leicester.  There  is  a sprinkling  of  carving 
over  the  huilding,  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of 
Exeter. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Goddard  & Paget, 
of  Leicester;  the  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  W. 
Clifton  ; whilst  the  builder  is  Mr.  T.  H.  Herbert, 
of  Leicester,  whose  contract  was  for  8,4001., 
but  the  probable  cost  of  the  club  altogether, 
inclusive  of  its  fittings,  will  amount  to  nearly 
12,0001. 

The  building  was  commenced  on  the  Ist  of 
October  last  year,  and  has  taken  little  over 
twelve  months  to  erect. 


A NEW  VESTRY  HALL  FOR  HOLBORN. 

The  Holborn  Vestry  have  decided  upon  the 
erection  of  a new  vestry-hall,  taking  advantage 
of  the  ground  which  has  been  cleared  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gray’s  Inn-road  for  the  new 
street  eastward  from  Oxford. street.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Vestry  last  week  the  Works 
Committee  reoommended  that  the  site  at  the 
corner  of  Gray's  Inn-road  and  Liquorpond-street, 
immediately  adjoining  the  point  where  the  new 
street  will  intersect  Gray’s  Inn-road,  should  be 
purchased  for  erecting  the  proposed  building 
thereon.  Mr.  Hnnt,  in  moving  that  the  reoom- 
mendation  be  adopted,  observed  that  it  was  high 
time  such  a district  possessed  a vestry-hall  worthy 
of  the  locality.  A building  of  the  kind  was  muob 
wanted  in  the  parish,  and  in  addition  to  its  use- 
fulness  for  public  business  it  might  be  made  a 
source  of  profit,  as  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be 
readily  taken  for  meetings,  lectures,  and  other 
entertainments.  In  proof  of  this  he  instanced  the 
Shoreditoh  and  other  vestry-halls,  which  were 
very  remunerative  in  this  respect.  He  suggested 
the  erection  of  a spacious  and  handsome  building, 
and  remarked  that  if  they  went  to  an  expense 
of  25,0001.  it  would  be  well  laid  out,  and  produce 
a good  return.  The  chairman,  in  supporting  the 
recommendation,  said  there  was  not  a parish  or 
distriot  in  the  metropolis  of  any  importance  that 
had  nob  a hall  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the 
locality,  and  Holborn  lost  prestige  by  not  having 
one.  He  would  undertake  to  say  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  would  gladly  advance  the 
sum  required  for  the  erection  of  the  building. 
The  recommendation  was  unanimously  adopted. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

WincTiester. — The  annual  distribution  of  prizes 
to  the  students  of  this  school  was  held  a few 
days  since,  the  mayor  (Mr.  T.  Stopher)  pre- 
siding. The  report  showed  the  school  to  have 
118  students,  and  went  on  to  say  that, — 

“ Owing  to  TariooH  causes,— in  part,  perhaps,  to  delay 
and  loss  of  time  in  arranging  and  preparing  the  new 
room, — there  has  been  some  falling  utT  in  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  school.  At  the  same  time  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that,  wnh  the  encouragement  given  to  the 
work  in  the  mass,  the  greater  freedom  allowed  to  the 
special  taste  and  capability  of  individual  students  by  the 
present  director  of  the  Art  Division  at  South  Eeiisington, 
E.  J.  Roynter,  R.A.,  and  the  impulse  given  to  public 
education  in  elementary  schools,  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  School  of  Art  will  attract  an  increasing  number  of 
students  of  various  classes  and  ages.” 

The  financial  position  of  the  schools  is  satis- 
factory. 

Reading. — At  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the 
Reading  School  of  Science  and  Art  students,  on 
the  13bh  nit.,  Mr.  Walter,  M.P.,  said  the  object 
of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  in  esta- 
blishing such  schools  was  to  train  up  the  rising 
generation  to  take  commanding  positions  in 
their  various  trades,  and  to  infuse  an  artistic 
spirit  into  the  meohanioal  olasses.  The  decline 
of  art  was  due  to  the  invention  of  machinery. 
In  the  best  days  of  art  in  Germany  and  Italy,  the 
artist  was  a mechanic,  and  executed  bis  own 
designs.  Nowadays,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery,  the  artiatio  idea  seemed 
to  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  the  mere 
mechanical  idea  survived.  It  was  probably 
necessary  to  the  mass  of  mankind  to  have 
things  cheap,  and  they  did  not  care  to  pay  a 
high  price  for  the  good  article ; but  if  they 
wanted  better  things  they  must  raise  the  oba- 
racter  of  work  in  manufactories.  He  did  not 
see  how  that  was  to  be  done  except  by  culti- 
vating better  taste  among  mechanics.  He  cited, 
in  illustration  of  his  remarks,  the  case  of  chairs 
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and  spoons,  in  the  production  of  which  the  pr« 
sent  generation  was  greatly  excelled  by  th 
workman  of  a hnndred  years  ago.  A pure  tut 
was  a thing  of  almost  national  imporfcanoB 
beoanse  the  character  of  a nation  depended  in  { 
certain  measure  upon  the  way  in  which  th( 
taste  of  its  people  was  cultivated.  It  was  qnife 
a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  taste  was  marsh 
an  arbitrary  or  capricious  thing.  There  wat 
such  a thing  as  a pure  taste  and  a vicions  taate 
in  illustration  of  which  he  referred  to  the  ass 
opera-house  in  Paris,  which  he  saw  the  otfaai 
day.  It  was  one  of  the  most  costly  and  lavW 
buildings  in  the  world;  but  be  never  saw  i 
building  in  his  life  the  interior  of  which  strod 
him  as  more  vicions  and  meretricious  in  octt 
ment  and  more  extravagant  in  grandeur.  Tk* 
was  the  opinon  of  most  cultivated  FrenchmsD 
Within  200  yards  or  300  yards  of  that  moon 
ment  of  bad  taste  was  one  of  the  most  beautifn 
bnildings  in  the  world,  the  Italian  Opera.  Th 
only  explanation  that  oonld  be  given  of  that  fao 
was  that  there  had  been  a falling  away  in  thii 
national  taste.  Coming  nearer  home,  they  could 
not  look  round  on  the  arohitecture  of  the  presenJ 
day,  either  in  domestic,  ecclesiastical,  or  publu 
bnildings,  without  seeing  a great  deal  to  disaw 
prove  of,  for  a great  amount  of  exagserataMl 
prevailed  in  decoration.  The  new  Nationaj 
Gallery  and  Keble  College,  Oxford,  were  illusl^ 
tions  of  his  remarks.  People  seemed  to  thim 
they  could  not  lay  on  colour  enough,  nor  oovel 
the  space  allotted  to  them  too  completely  witij 
designs,  ornaments,  and  patterns  of  every  kindi 
so  that  there  was  no  rest  for  the  eye.  Believid 
that  that  was  wrong,  he  looked  to  schools  Q 
science  and  art  to  be  the  means  of  prodnoing  n 
more  refined  and  oultivated  taste  in  those  ia 
portant  matters.  i 

Kidderminster. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a nei 
bnildiog  for  the  Kidderminster  School  of  Art 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Gethiug 
arohiteot.  Dr.  D.  W.  Goodwin,  the  late  mayor 
has  given  the  site. 

Gosport. — The  Right  Hon.  Solater-Booth,  oi 
the  19th  nit.,  presented  the  prizes  gained  by  th 
Gosport  branch  of  the  Portsmouth,  Isle  of  Wighl 
aud  Gosport  School  of  Science  and  Art,  Th 
right  hoD.  gentleman  spoke  at  some  length  oi 
the  importance  of  extending  the  knowledge  c 
art,  and  traced  its  recent  history  and  develi^ 
ment  in  this  country.  The  importance  of  it  wa 
fully  recognised  by  the  late  Prince  Consort,  wh 
wae  the  mainspring  of  the  Exhibition  which  too 
place  in  London  in  1851,  and  the  results  through 
out  the  country  had  beeu  satisfactory,  and  justi 
fied  the  policy  which  had  been  pursued  by  th 
Government  in  reference  to  the  schools  of  an 
In  1876  the  amount  of  money  paid  for  result 
was  abont  a quarter  of  a million. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

Wigan. — The  Wigan  Town  Council  bav 
requested  the  Mayor,  Chairman  of  Water  Coa 
mittee,  and  Town  Clerk  to  see  the  Town  Cler 
of  Manobester  with  a view  to  the  acquiring  b 
the  Manoheeter  Corporation  of  powers  whereb; 
the  town  of  Wigan  could  be  supplied  with  wate 
by  the  scheme  which  proposes  to  make  usee 
Thirlmere  for  water  supply  for  Manchester  an' 
district.  The  storing  capacity  at  Wigan  water 
works  hae  been  found  not  to  be  sufficiently  larg 
for  the  supply  of  the  town,  in  consequence  of  th 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  houses  in  th 
borough,  and  a larger  supply  will  have  to  h 
provided  during  the  next  few  years. 

Oldham. — The  proposal  made  by  the  Mai 
Chester  Corporation  to  acquire  Thirlmere  as 
source  of  water  supply  has  attracted  attentifl 
in  Oldham,  and  some  correspondence  has  passe 
between  the  town  clerk  (Mr.  H.  Booth)  and  M 
Bateman,  engineer.  In  a letter  from  the  tow 
clerk  to  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Booth  said  he  ws 
directed  to  ask  if  he  thought  there  would  be  an 
chance  of  the  Oldham  Corporation  obtaining  an 
direct  or  indirect  benefit  from  the  propose 
scheme,  in  case  they  were  willing  to  assist  th 
Manchester  Corporation  to  get  their  Bill  throng 
Parliament.  The  Oldham  Corporation  Watffl 
works  Committee  would  respeotfully  give  ei 
pression  to  their  opinion  that  it  might  be  to  tl 
interest  and  advantage  of  the  city  of  Mancheste 
and  of  the  whole  of  the  towns  and  places  < 
which  that  city  was  the  centre,  if  they  were  1 
combine  in  some  form  or  other,  so  far  as  regarcb 
their  water  supply.  The  committee  thouJ 
that,  if  possible,  one  grand  com  prehen* 
scheme,  or  rather  series  of  schemes,  shouldc 
developed  for  the  whole  of  the  Manchester  dii 
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t,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  several  places 
rested.  The  committee  snggested  that  it 
Id  be  worth  the  while  of  the  Manchester 
■erworka  Committee  to  have  a conference  on 
Snbjeot  with  the  waterworks  committees  of 
various  towns  forming  the  Mancheeter 
riot.  If  there  could  be  a combined  action  on 
I part  of  the  district,  or  of  a considerable 
lion  of  it,  the  efforts  of  the  opponents  of  the 
rlmere  scheme  would  have  very  little  chance 
[led  of  success.  In  his  reply  to  Mr.  Booth, 
iBnteman  said  he  believed  it  was  not  the  in- 
lion  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  to  apply 
I an  extension  of  their  limits  of  supply 
[phe  next  session  of  Parliament,  but  if  they 
uned  their  Act  they  would  certainly  be  in  a 
.tion  to  help  their  neighbours.  He  thought 
,1  Booth’s  arguments  used  in  favour  of  partioi- 
ion  were  strong. 

\\outh  London. — Notice  is  given  of  the  inten- 
j to  promote  a Bill  in  the  next  session  of 
Jiament  for  the  incorporation  of  a company 
ijing  for  its  object  the  supplying  of  water, 
n springs  at  Tooting,  to  Wimbledon,  Merton, 
iimond,  Streatbam,  Tooting  or  Tooting 
iiveney,  Upper  Tooting  otherwise  Tooting 
ik,  Wandsworth,  Mitcham,  Beddington,  Wal- 
ifton,  Lambeth,  Croydon,  St.  Giles  Camber- 
!,  Battersea,  Norwood,  Anerley,  Sydenham, 
lest  Hill,  Dulwich,  Penge,  Stookwell,  Peck, 
ia,  Clapbam,  Brixton,  Balbam,  Putney,  Roe- 
npton,  Kingston. on.Thames,  Thames  Dibton, 
ler.  Long  Ditbon,  Malden,  and  Motden,  in  the 
';nty  of  Surrey;  and  St.  Nicholas  and  St. 
hi,  Deptford  ; Lewisham,  Beckooham,  Anerley, 
lenham.  Forest  Hill,  and  Penge,  in  the  oonnty 
Kent.  Power  is  reserved  for  the  sale  or 
30  of  the  undertaking  to,  or  its  amalgamation 
h,  existing  companies  snpplying  the  district. 


SANITARY  MATTERS. 
lyford. — Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  R.N.,  writes  to 
i',  Beadvig  Mercury  as  follows  : — 

II I believo  it  is  a good  thicg  for  us  here  ia  Twyford  that 
i balmy  breath  of  the  B<-rk8hire  woods  circulates  so 
ijly  around  us,  or  no  doubt  typhoid  would  soon  find 
but  and  decimate  us.  The  cesspools  are  in  a fearful 
idition,  and  badly  looked  after.  Clear  moonlight 
^ts,  with  no  wind,  are  chosen  on  which  to  empty  them, 
se  nights  are  nights  of  terror  to  many  inhabitants,  and 
Kiting  is  the  general  thing.  In  summer  the  air  is 
ited  by  the  pestileotial  odours  from  the  butchers' 
Ik  premises  ; by  night  in  winter  people  can  hardly  stop 
i room  for  any  time  for  the  bad  odour  of  the  gas. 
”en  I took  the  house  in  which  I live  I was  assured 
ik  the  water  was  very  good.  That  water  poisoned  my 
^le  family— including  the  dogs.  It  is  closely  aur- 
jnded  by  three  or  four  fearful  cesspools,  that  had  not 
•fn  cleaned  out  for  years,  and  the  house  being  vacant 
ssotne  time,  the  well  had  had  the  benefit  of  the  leakage. 
D of  these  cesspools  has  now  found  its  way  into  a 
(’hbour's  cellar,  and  is  creating  a very  great  nuisance 
leed.” 

fiunstablc. — The  Town  Council  have  prepared 
(ne  for  dLspoaing  of  the  town  sewage  on  an 
ligation  farm,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated 
be  5,000J.  The  opponents  of  the  scheme  say 
Will  cost  10,0001.,  and  advocate  the  ash-closet 
latem,  which,  they  urge,  will  only  cost  abont 
1 per  house. 


RAILWAY  ITEMS. 


fromCreditonto  the  Moretonhampstead  Railway, 
near  Newton  Abbot,  having  now  nearly  com- 
pleted  their  railway  to  within  a distance  of  seven 
or  eight  miles  of  Exeter,  intend  to  apply  in  the 
next  session  for  powers  to  extend  their  line  to 
oonneot  with  the  railways  in  that  city,  and  also 
to  form  a branch  to  Chagford.  This  extension 
to  Exeter  will  establish  an  inland  route  from 
that  oity  to  Nenton  Abbot,  and  avoid  the  inter- 
ruptions that  so  frequently  occur  ou  the  coast 
line  between  those  points.  Another  project  is 
on  foot  for  the  formation  of  a new  and  inde- 
pendent railway  from  Exeter  to  Chagford. 

Dover  and  Deal. — The  scheme  for  the  con. 
struotion  of  a railway  between  Dover  and  Deal 
will  very  shortly  be  carried  out,  and  the  connect- 
ing link  in  the  coast  line,  advocated  as  well  by 
travellers  as  by  military  strategists,  will  be 
furnished.  The  joint  committee  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  and  the  Sontb-Bastern 
Railway  Companies  have  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  negotiating  with  the  landowners,  and 
have  now  decided  to  serve  those  who  havo  not 
come  to  terms  with  notioes.  After  this  the  line 
nill  be  begun  as  soon  as  possible. 

Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire. — The 
negotiations  for  the  joint  acquisition  of  this  lioe 
by  the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  companies 
have  failed.  The  differences  which  led  to  this 
resnlt  were,  it  is  stated  on  behalf  of  the  latter 
two  companies  (1),  as  to  the  amount  of  rent ; 
(2)  as  to  the  sums  which  the  Sheffield  directors 
claimed  to  retain  for  distribution  among  their 
proprietors.  As  to  the  rent, — the  terms  offered 
by  the  two  companies  involved  the  purchase  of 
the  Sheffield  undertaking  on  the  basis  of  a rent- 
charge  yielding  a fixed  ultimate  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  4 per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  ordinary 
stock  of  the  Sheffield  Company,  and  this  arrange- 
ment was  to  be  effected  in  such  manner  as  to 
give  that  company  the  best  possible  security. 
The  proposal  thus  made  was  approved  in  prin- 
ciple  by  the  Sheffield  Board  of  directors.  The 
two  companies  afterwards  slightly  modified  their 
offer  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Sheffield 
directors,  but  after  the  Sheffield  Board  meeting, 
on  the  26th  of  October,  it  appeared  that  the 
aspect  of  the  negotiation  was  changed.  Instead 
of  a rent.oharge  secured  in  the  best  manner  con- 
sistent  with  Parliamentary  usage,  the  Sheffield 
directors  asked  for  a security  which  should  take 
priority  over  even  the  debenture  stocks  of  the 
two  companies,  a condition  inconsistent  with 
Parliamentary  practice.  As  to  the  sums  which 
the  Sheffield  directors  claimed  to  retain  for  dis- 
tribution  among  their  proprietors,  under  the 
proposal  of  the  two  oompanies  the  Sheffield  line 
was  to  be  transferred  to  them  as  from  the  lat  of 
July,  1878,  up  to  which  date  the  Sheffield  com 
pany  would  receive  and  pay  all  debts  on  revenue 
account.  It  was,  in  the  first  instance,  claimed 
that  any  reserves  accumulated  on  revenue 
account  fairly  belonged  to  the  Sheffield  pro- 
prietors. Taking  the  most  favourable  view, 
these  revenue  reserves,  according  to  the  two 
oompaoies,  could  not  exceed  75,0001.,  but  the 
Sheffield  directors  claimed  200,0001.,  the  differ- 
ence consisting  of  premiums  received  on  the 
issue  of  stocks  and  shares. 


daring  a view  from  below.  The  pedestal  is 
formed  of  blocks  of  chiselled  Cornish  granite, 
from  the  quarries  of  Messrs.  Freeman  & Sons,  of 
Penryn.  The  base  or  foot  of  tbe  pedestal, 
which  rests  upon  a foundation  of  brick  and 
cement,  consists  of  two  steps,  the  lowermost  of 
which  ia  9 fc.  square.  Upon  the  steps  is  a die, 
which  tapers  upwards,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
moulded  cap,  5 ft.  9 in.  square,  upon  which  the 
figure  rests.  The  die-face  of  the  per'estal  front, 
ing  Hamilton. street  has  been  polished,  and  bears 
tbe  insoription,  in  gilt  letters, — “John  Laird: 
born  June  14,  1805 ; died  October  29,  1874.” 

Lord  Canning. — The  statue  of  Lord  Canning 
is  now  completed,  and  abont  to  be  sent  to  India, 
to  be  placed  close  to  Lord  Hardinge’s.  The 
bronze  figure  of  the  Governor-General,  bare- 
headed,  on  horseback,  has  been  oast  by  Messrs. 
Masefield,  at  their  works  in  Manor-street,  King’s- 
road,  Chelsea.  There  are  two  names  inscribed  on 
the  base,  that  of  Foley,  and  that  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Brook.  To  Mr.  Brook  the  task  of  completing 
tbe  work  was  intrusted  when  the  early  death  of 
Mr.  Foley  removed  the  artist  who  was  respon- 
sible for  tbe  original  design.  Tbe  whole  statue 
is  15  ft.  high,  or  about  half  as  large  again  as  the 
natural  size.  The  casting  has  been  successfully 
acoomplished  after  about  two  years’  labour  in 
preparing  the  moulds,  welding  together  the  six 
pieces  in  which  the  figures  were  made,  and 
chasing  by  workmen  to  prepare  for  the  last 
touches  of  tbe  sculptor. 

Captam  Cook. — The  Legislature  of  New  South 
Wales  has  decreed  the  erection  of  a national  monu- 
ment to  Captain  Cook,  the  great  navigator.  The 
monument  is  to  take  the  form  of  a gigantio  bronze 
statue,  and  has  been  entrusted  for  execution  to 
tbe  hands  of  Mr.  Woolner.  The  work  has  already 
advanced  to  the  stage  of  tbe  clay  model,  which 
is  now  completed.  The  design  represents  the 
great  sailor  in  the  costume  worn  by  naval  men 
in  the  early  years  of  George  III.  It  is  to  be 
placed  on  a pedestal  22  ft.  high,  on  a site  over- 
looking the  whole  of  the  beautiful  bay  of  Sydney, 
and  visible  over  the  whole  extent  of  it,  even  to 
Port  Jackson  Heads. 

King  Robert  the  Bruce.  — A monument  to 
King  Robert  the  Bruce  was  unveiled  at  Stirling 
on  the  24th  ult.  The  statue  was  formally  un- 
covered  by  Lady  Alexander.  The  monument 
occupies  a commandiug  position  in  front  of 
Stirling  Castle,  140  ft.  east  of  the  counterscarp, 
and  10  ft.  from  the  north  wall  of  the  esplanade, 
being  placed  on  a spot  whence  may  be  seen  a 
portion  of  the  battlefields  of  Stirling  Bridge  and 
Bannockburn. 


f'ulham  and  Walhani  Green.— Application  is 
be  made  to  Parliament  next  session  for  the 
porporation  of  a company  authorised  to  con- 
tnot  railways  from  Hammersmith  to  Walham 
teen,  Fulham,  and  West  Brompton.  Railway 
b.  1 is  intended  to  oommenoe  in  the  parish  of 
I.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Hammeramitb,  by  a 
Jnction  with  the  Hammersmith  and  City  Rail- 
,iy,  at  a point  75  yards,  or  thereabouts,  south 
I the  signal-box  of  the  Grove  Junction  on  that 
lilway,  and  near  to  Hammersmith  Station  on 
|at  railway,  and  to  terminate  at  Walham  Green, 
1 the  parish  of  Fulham,  at  the  point  in  Bishop’s- 
ne  where  that  lane  intersects  Goater’s-alley 
id  Wheatsheaf-alley.  Railway  No.  2 is  to 
>mmence  at  the  point  of  termination  of  Rail- 
ay  No.  1,  and  to  terminate  in  the  parish  of 
ulham  at  a point  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
ie  back  road  71  yards,  or  thereabouts,  from  the 
furtb-east  corner  of  the  lodge  facing  the  back 
lad  at  the  entrance  to  the  gronnds  of  Ranelagh 
Bouse.  Railway  No.  3 ia  to  oommenoe  at  the 
oint  of  termination  of  Railway  No.  1,  and  to 
cirmiuate  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Abbotts, 
i-ensington,  by  a junction  with  the  Metropolitan 
district  Railway  at  and  between  tbe  southern 
itremity  of  the  platforms  of  the  West  Brompton 
(Ration  of  that  railway. 

l|  Devonshire. — The  Teign  Valley  Railway  Com- 
'^ny,  who  are  authorised  to  construct  a railway 


NEW  STATUES. 


Dr.  Graves, — A full-sized  marble  statue  of  the 
late  Dr.  Robert  James  Graves,  a distinguished 
Irish  physician,  has  arrived  at  tbe  College  of 
Physicians,  Kildare-streetj'in  one  of  the  principal 
halls  in  which  it  is  intended  to  be  placed.  The 
statue  in  question  is  by  Mr.  Albert  Bruce  Joy, 
and  ia  stated  to  be  sucoessful  as  a work  of  art. 
It  represents  Dr.  Graves  in  the  act  of  com- 
menoing  to  lecture,  and  attired  in  an  academical 
robe. 

Mr.  John  Laird. — The  statne  erected  to  the 
memory  of  tbe  late  Mr.  John  Laird,  M.P.,  in 
Hamilton. square,  Birkenhead,  has  been  pub- 
Holy  unveiled  by  Lord  Tollemaohe.  Tbe  statue 
was  modelled  by  Mr.  Albert  Bruce  Joy,  and  was 
oast  in  bronze  by  Messrs.  Masefield  & Co.,  of 
Chelsea.  The  statue,  including  a thin  metal 
base,  measures  in  height  10  ft.  6 in.,  while  the 
pedestal  stands  13  ft.  high,  making  the  total 
elevation  of  the  whole  nearly  24  ft,  Mr.  Laird 
is  represented  standing  with  his  left  hand  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast  of  his  buttoned  coat. 
The  right  hand  rests  on  a pedestal,  whereon  are 
drawings,  the  top  sheet  of  which  is  an  outline 
representation  of  the  Birkenhead  docks.  The 
body  looks  to  the  right,  and  the  face  bends 
slightly  downwards  so  as  to  prevent  the  fore- 
shorteniog  which  would  otherwise  take  place 


PROPOSED  NEW  BRIDGES. 

The  Thames. — Application  is  to  be  made  to 
Parliament  next  session  for  a Bill  authorising 
the  incorporation  of  a company  having  for  its 
object  the  constraotion  of  a bridge  over  the 
Thames,  at  a point  between  the  Tower  of 
London  and  tbe  St.  Katherine  Docks,  the  bridge 
starting  from  tbe  Surrey  side  at  the  point  of 
intersection  of  Cross-street  and  Freesohool- 
atreet,  Horselydown.  It  ia  proposed  to  levy 
tolls,  notwithstanding  the  Act  passed  last  session 
for  the  abolition  of  tolls  on  all  Metropolitan 
bridges. 

The  Severn. — Notice  has  been  given  of  an 
intended  application  to  Parliament  for  authority 
to  oonstruot  a bridge  over  the  Severn,  from 
Arlinghara  to  Newnham,  “ for  the  passage  of 
vehicles,  foot-passengers,  and  animals,”  with 
necessary  swing-bridges,  draw-bridges,  lift- 
bridges,  or  other  mechanical  appliances  for 
admitting  tbe  passage  of  ships  and  vessels. 


HOW  CAN  A RAILWAY  ARCH  BE 
MADE  DRY? 

A NBiOHBOtTH  of  mine  uses  a railway  arch  for  a grocery 
store,  but  it  ia  very  damp.  He  has  had  the  floor  con- 
creted, but  the  upright  brickwork  looks  very  wet ; he  has 
tried  a gas  stove  with  atmospheric  buruer,  which  baa  been 
very  costly  to  burn  and  of  little  use  for  drying;  be  then 
purposed  trying  an  American  parlour-stove,  with  doors  to 
the  fire,  and  usable  either  open  or  shut,  with  an  iron  pipe 
flue,  but  an  M.D.  in  pasaiog  recommended  a Dr.  Arnott 
stove  as  the  better  of  the  two.  My  idea  is  that  an  open 
fire  will  suck  in  the  damp  air  on  the  same  line  as  radiation, 
and  pass  it  off  with  the  combustion  outside  the  building, 
while  the  Arnott  will,  by  the  heat,  raise  it  as  steam  to  the 
crown  of  the  arch,  where  it  will  condense  and  again  pass 
down  wslls.  I presume  that  each  stove  being  a pipe  stove 
gives  the  same  amount  of  heat  per  pound  of  coke  used  by 
either.  I would  say  that  both  ends  are  ventilated  by  two 
iron  gratings,  18  in.  by  12  in.,  fixed  near  the  springing  of 
the  arch,  and  in  addition  four  air-bricks,  about  2 ft.  from 
the  ground  at  one  end.  There  may  be  some  of  your  sub- 
scribers  who  are  similarly  situated,  while  others  may  have 
mastered  the  difficulty.  I hope  that  it  will  be  for  the 
general  benefit  to  have  it  disoossed.  M.  Tosbblb. 
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A MEMORIAL. 

The  chancel  of  St.  Margaret’s  Chnroh,  Tyler’s- 
green,  Books,  has  lately  undergone  considerable 
alterations  and  received  some  additions,  the  roof 
having  been  lined  v?ith  pitch-pine  boarding,  fired 
and  panelled  with  monlded  ribs  and  gilt  paterae. 
A reredos  has  also  been  erected  of  Caen  etone, 
with  carved  caps  and  colomns  of  Mexican  onyx 
and  other  rich  material,  and  alabaster  panels, 
the  central  panels  over  the  communion-table 
being  in  gold  and  coloured  mosaic,  by  Messrs. 
Salviati,  A new  ciborium  on  north  side,  and 
double  sedilia  on  south  side  of  chauoel,  have  also 
been  added.  The  floor  is  laid  with  Messrs.  Maw 
& Co.'s  enoaustio  tiles,  and  the  new  altar.rail  is 
of  wrought  brass,  and,  with  the  corona,  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Hardman.  The  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  church  is  about  to  undergo  a 
thorough  colour  decoration  in  stencil  patterns. 
A brass  plate,  fixed  at  the  back  of  the  ciborium, 
bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

“ In  bononr  of  Almighty  God,  nnd  as  a tribute  of  loving 
aOectiou  to  his  beloved  wife,  Dame  Margaretta  Rose, 
this  reredos  was  erected,  and  the  chancel  of  this  chnrch 
was  enriched  and  beautified  on  the  anniversary  of  her 
birth,  September  16th,  1877,  by  Sir  Philip  Rose,  bart.,  of 
Rajnera." 

Mr.  H.  G.  Liley,  of  Bradtnore  Park,  Hammer- 
smith, was  the  architect. 


UNDHR  METROPOLIS  LOCAL 
MANAGEMENT  ACT. 

Messes,  Cubitt  & Co.,  the  eminent  builders, 
oarrying  on  business  in  the  Graj’s-inn-road, 
appeared  before  Mr.  Slade,  at  Greenwich,  in 
answer  to  two  summonses,  taken  out  at  the  in- 
stance  of  the  Vestry  of  Rotherhitbo,  ohargiug 
them  with  infringements  of  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act,  in  failing  to  give  notice  of  the 
rebuilding  of  two  houses  in  Rotherbithe-street, 
in  that  parish. 

Mr.  Stokes  attended  in  support  of  the  sum- 
monses, and  Mr.  H.  D.  Greene,  barrister,  for 
the  defendants. 

The  case  occupied  some  time  in  heariog,  but  the  facts 
may  be  briefly  etated.  On  Sunday  morning,  June  24th 
last,  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  a fire  broke  out  at 
granaries  in  Rotherhithe-street,  and  the  flan.es  spread, 
setting  fire  to  two  houses,  situated  north  and  toatb,  and 
nnmbered  respectively  357  and  36.  The  former  was  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Carpenter,  a pawnbroker,  and  the  windows 
were  broken  by  the  heat  of  the  flames,  which  entered  the 
buildina,  and  caused  great  damage,  the  whole  of  the 
original  walls  standing,  except  a wall  at  the  back  of  the 
premises,  where  there  were  6 ft.  of  the  old  wall  left ; and 
of  the  premises  No.  35,  the  old  walls  stood  at  the  heiaht 
of  16  ft. 

Mr.  Greene  contended  that  there  had  been  no  rebuilding, 
only  repairing,  of  the  premises,  and  that,  under  the  76th 
and  76th  sections  of  the  Act  the  penalty  imposed  was  only 
applicable  where  notices  were  not  given  ot  the  digging  of 
foundaiions  for  new  buildings.  The  premises  in  question 
had  received  extensive  repairs,  with  the  assent  of  the 
Pbccnii  and  the  Guardian  Insurance  Companies,  by  the 
defendants,  who  bad  for  years  carried  out  works  damaged 
by  fire,  and  had  never  given  saob  notice. 

Mr.  Slade  said,  Ironi  the  evidence  before  him,  be  did 
not  consider  that  any  ofl'enco  had  been  committed,  and 
both  summonses  would  be  dismissed. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  ODDITIES,  ANCIENT 
AND  MODERN. 

In  connexion  with  the  restoration  of  Elsdcn 
Church,  an  excellent  account  of  which  appeared 
recently  in  your  colomns,  there  has  been  dis- 
covered a series  of  striated  long  incisions  on  a 
pillar  of  the  church  close  to  the  entrance-door, 
in  a vertical  slanting  direction  within  arm’s 
reach.  These  are  sopposed  to  be  done  by 
archers,  who  after  attending  mass  previously  to 
a battle,  would,  for  luck,  give,  iu  this  manner,  a 
final  sharpen  of  their  arrows  or  other  weapons 
before  quitting  the  saored  edifice.  In  accord 
with  the  discovery  of  1,000  skulls  and  corre- 
sponding bones  found  under  the  floor  of  the 
church,  BDpposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  slain 
in  the  battle  of  Otterbnrn  (Chevy  Chase),  close 
by,  and  the  innumerable  Border  wars,  raids, 
and  forays,  that  took  place  in  the  wild  locality 
in  which  Elsdon  is  situated,  the  oddity,  above 
mentioned, — a rare  one,  I conclude, — is  worthy 
of  meutioD. 

In  Embleton  Chnrch,  in  the  same  county, 
Northumberland,  there  has  been  recently  placed 
an  odd  memorial  of  a deceased  lady.  On  the 
east  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  there  is  placed  on  a 
stone  bracket  a handsome  majolica  bow),  about 
1 ft.  3 in.  in  diameter  and  1 ft.  high.  This 
curious  object  is  so  placed  by  the  relatives 
because  the  deceased  lady  highly  prized  it  when 
in  life,  and  they  thought  this  was  the  best  form 
of  memorial  that  they  could  erect  for  her. 


Should  this  queer  example  be  followed,  would 
not  the  interiors  of  onr  oborohes  become  curiosity- 
shops,  or  exhibitions  of,  say,  old  clothes,  art,  or 
virtu?  Aech.eologia. 


ZINC  GAUGES. 

Sir, — Referring  to  a letter  in  last  week’s 
Builder,  signed  *'  Architect,”  on  zinc  gauges, 
” The  Vieille  Montague  Zino  Mining  Company  ” 
io  1875  did  away  with  the  Belgian  gauge  which 
has  hitherto  been  adopted  for  Belgium  and 
England,  and  introduced  the  French  gauge 
everywhere,  which  is  about  one  gauge  lighter 
than  the  Belgian. 

I am  not  aware  that  other  manufacturers 
adopt  a difiereut  gauge,  but,  no  doubt, 
“Architect's”  safe  plan  is  always  to  specify 
the  weight  per  foot.  But  if  where  he  need  to 
specify  No.  15  gauge,  he  now  requires  No.  16, 
and  so  on,  always  one  gauge  higher  than  the 
old,  he  will  get  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
and  approves. 

“ The  Vieille  Montague  Company  ” still  employ 
a staff  of  architects  in  London  and  several  chief 
towns  in  the  provinces,  whose  duty  it  is  to  render 
all  assistance  and  information  to  those  who 
desire  it,  witbont  charge.  I inclose  printed  list 
of  gauges  and  weights. 

James  Edmeston, 

ArcMtect  to  the  T.  M.  Company. 


A PIECE  OF  NEWS  AS  TO  THE  STRIKE. 

Sir,-— At  a late  meeting  of  the  Pontack  Lodge 
of  the  stonemasons  at  Liverpool,  it  was  con- 
sidered  “ that  the  introduction  of  foreign  labonr 
must  now  and  for  ever  be  crushed;”  and  it  is 
anticipated  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Central 
Stonemasons’  Committee  at  Cardiff  a proposal 
will  be  made  to  the  members  tbroughont  the 
kingdom  that  steps  be  immediately  taken  to 
withdraw  custom  from  all  bakers  who  cannot 
produce  a sworn  certificate  from  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  that  they  use  no  foreign  flour  what- 
ever, and  employ  no  foreign  men  in  makiug 
bread;  and  farther,  that  every  exertion  be 
made  now  and  for  ever  to  stamp  out  the 
use  of  tea  and  sugar  and  all  foreign  articles. 
This  latter  reaolntion  will,  it  is  understood,  have 
the  effect  of  keeping  Cleopatra’s  Needle  out  of 
England,  as  it  comes  under  the  category  of 
foreign  stonework. 

Tradesmen  in  any  way  offering  foreign  goods 
for  sale  are  invited  to  close  their  shops,  now  and 
for  ever,  or  be  in  peril  of  a universal  crushing 
(ramming,  if  preferred)  by  stonemasons. 

English  stonemasons  working  abroad  must 
consider  this  a notice  to  return  home  forthwith, 
every  man  to  bis  own  parish.  Bob. 


AN  EXPRESSION  OF  THANKS. 

SiE, — Ab  a reader  for  several  years  of  the  Builder,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  thanking  not  only  yourself  for  insert- 
ing, blit  the  able  and  well-meaning  writer  of  " Liverpool, 
its  Body  and  Mind,"  which  I find  in  your  valnable  paper 
of  November  24th,  and  I can  say  from  experience  that 
this  kind  of  writing  tends  to  improve  the  minds  of  all. 
There  is  so  much  of  tbe  competition  and  ambition  for 
wealth  constantly  pressing  upon  the  minds  of  business 
meOj  especially  tbe  young,  also  the  love  for  the  gay  and 
fashionable,  that  the  desire  to  improve  the  moral  tone  of 
the  lives  and  actions  of  themselves  and  those  around  is 
entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there 
are  plenty  of  men  to  be  found  in  the  building  trade  who 
will  declare  that  as  to  a contractor  and  builder  being  a 
reading,  thoughtful,  improving,  and  strictly  moral  man,  it 
is  impossible.  And  so  it  is  if  tbe  mind  is  constantly  to  be 
bent  upon  the  every  day  affairs  and  anxieties  o(  business  life; 
but  I do  not  see  why,  if  such  wholesome  food  for  the  mind 
is  regularly  t aken  as  we  have  in  the  article  to  which  I refer, 
and  others  in  the  Builder,  readers,  though  they  are  in 
daily  contact  with  the  roughest  portion  of  our  fellow  men, 
should  not  become  good  and  able  men  for  society,  a credit 
to  themselves,  iheir  craft,  and  their  country.  If  yon 
will  kindly  insert  these  few  remarks,  I wiD  endeavour  to 
practise  what  I nreach.  J,  P,  W. 


SEA  SALT. 

Sin, — I have  recently  built  a house,  mainly  of  brick 
made  in  a yard  about  four  mUes  from  tbe  sea.  The  bricks 
are  to  some  extent  impregnated  with  salt,  and  when  the 
damp  weather  comes  on,  or  there  is  a change  in  the 
weather  from  dry  to  damp,  wherever  there  is  a salty  brick, 
there  a damp  place  shows,  and  I am  afraid  that  no  paper 
will  long  remain  on  the  walls.  After  a time,  too,  a frosty 
appearance  shows  on  tbe  walls  where  the  damp  places 
have  shown.  1 have  had  some  of  the  walla  plastered  with 
Parian  cement,  and  painted  over  it;  bat  the  damp  places 
have  come  through  the  paint,  and  the  same  frosted  appear- 
ance after  a time. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  what  I can  place 
over  the  wall  so  as  to  prevent  the  dampness  and  frostiness 
above  referred  to  from  showing  ? 

I have  been  recommended  to  use  shellac  dissolved  in 
spirits  and  applied  with  a brush,  also  silicate  ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I near  that  neither  will  answer  the  required 
end.  PoBTEB  WiLsow. 


BUILDINGS,  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT. 

Bib, — A week  or  two  ago  yon  gave  an  elaborate  desei 
tiou  of  the  buildings  recently  erected  by  Mr.  Cava 
Finsbury  Pavement,  Moorgate-street,  in  which  moat 
the  parties  concerned  were  duly  recognised,  butinwh 
onr  names  as  contractors  for  the  ironwork  (of  which 
supplied  a large  quantity]  were  omitted.  IfyouwilUpi 
a line  or  two  to  rectify  this  omission  you  will  much  obi 
R.  H.  & J.  pEinsog 


DISPUTE  AS  TO  WAGES.  I 

OLORENSHAW  AND  HITCHtN  V.  HORSELEyJ 

At  the  Birmingham  Publio  OflSoe,  on  k 
2l8b  ulfc.,  Thomas  Olorenshavv  and  Char 
Hitohin,  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Soofl 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  and  in  the  empk 
ment  of  Messrs.  Horseley  Brothers,  builders  a 
oontractors,  summoned  their  employers  for  9s.l 
and  10s.  4d.,  arrears  of  wages  alleged  to  be  ^ 
to  them  in  respect  of  carpenters*  work  done;j 
the  rate  of  8 Id.  per  hoar,  j 

It  appeared  that  the  men  worked  up  to  the  10th  o 
having  been  paid  all  arrears  on  the  previous  8atart 
The  foreman  gave  them  notice  to  leave  on  the  ground  1! 
they  had  been  too  long  over  their  work,  and  tendered  th 
78,  8d.  each  in  payment  of  Saturday,  Monday,  and  In 
day’s  work,  instead  of  the  amount  claimed.  The  poifil 
the  case  was  whether  the  men  ought  to  be  paid  by  vsl 
tion  of  tbe  work  done  or  by  the  hour. 

Mr.  Maher,  for  the  c omplainants,  stated  that  his  cli^ 
had  been  in  the  employment  of  the  defendants  for  npwd 
of  nine  months ; that  they  bad  been  paid  a rate  of  wi 
customary  in  the  trade,— viz.,  SJd.  per  hour ; that  noot 
plaint  ha^  been  made  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  I 
done  their  work,  and  that  they  were  consequently  entil 
to  S^d.  per  hour  up  to  the  time  of  their  notice,  - 

Mr,  Ansell,  for  tbe  defence,  said  tbe  two  men  j 
delayed  too  long  over  the  work  entrusted  to  them, 
result  beiug  a loss  to  their  employers,  and  a justifleat 
of  the  amount  tendered.  He  also  submitted  that  the  cc 
plainants  were  bound  by  the  printed  rules  of  the  socieQi 
one  of  which  referred  disputes  to  arbitration. 

Mr.  Kynnersley,  the  magistrate,  said  such  roles  did 
do  away  with  the  jurisdiction  ofthat  Court.  He  thou 
the  men  were  entitled  to  the  amount  claimed,  and  gave 
decisiou  accordiogly, 

■ ' - I 

HOSPITALS.  I 

West  London. — The  corner-stone  of  the  w 
wing  and  out-patients’  department  of  the  Wi 
London  Hospital,  Hammersmith,  was  laid  onj 
19th  nit.  The  out-patient  department  will  o( 
sist  of  six  ooDsnlting-rooms  and  a sorting-rot 
for  the  honse  surgeons,  and  a large  waitir 
room  for  male  and  female  patients.  The  fre 
part  will  contain  three  wards, — a womai 
accident  ward,  a man’s  accident  ward,  and 
children’s  ward,  with  twenty  beds.  A lift  w 
also  be  erected,  capable  of  taking  a patie 
either  on  a stretcher  or  bedstead,  to  tbe  upf 
wards,  and  will  also  communioate  with  t 
operating  theatre.  The  sum  of  11,0001. 
required  to  complete  these  additions. 

Hemel  Hempstead. — On  the  17th  nlfc.  H.R. 
the  Princess  Mary  Adelaide  opened  the  ni 
West  Herts  Infirmary  at  Kernel  Hempstead, 
which  Messrs,  Coe  & Robiuson,  of  London,  i 
the  architects.  Tbe  old  infirmary  was  found 
in  1826  by  Sir  John  Sebright,  who  munifioeni 
expended  13,0001.  on  its  building  and  endo 
ment.  The  new  building  was  commenced  t 
years  ago.  The  sum  of  8,018L  has  been  aotua 
received  on  account  of  the  building  fund.  T 
whole  cost  when  completed  will  oonsideral 
exceed  13,000L  The  new  bniiding  will  h( 
fifty  patients. 

London. — The  rebuilding  of  a portion 
St.  Bai’tholomew's  Hospital,  with  a vii 
(amongst  other  tbiDgs)to  tbe  better  aooommod 
tion  of  the  medical  school,  ia  now  in  progrei 
This  important  scheme,  like  so  many  other  wor 
of  public  utility,  is  due  to  the  energy  of  Ald( 
man  Sir  Sydney  H.  Waterlow.  Mr,  Bdwa 
I’Anson  is  the  architect. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

PocTdington. — New  Board  School  andmaatei 
bouse  are  now  being  erected  at  Melbourne,  ne 
Pocklington,  from  designs  by  and  under  t 
superintendence  of  Mr,  W.  G.  Penty,  arcbitei 
of  York,  at  a cost  of  1,0271.  including  bound^ 
walls,  out-offices,  and  school  fittiugs,  the  wor 
being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  P.  J.  & W.  Harri£< 
contractors,  York.  The  schools  are  to  accoi 
modate  110  scholars,  and  will  be  heated  wi 
Sbillito  & Sborland’a  Patent  Manchester  Sohe 
grates. 

London.  — Sir  Charles  Reed’  has  formal 
op-^ned  a new  Board  School  sitnated  in  “E 
street,  Queen’s  Park  Estate,  Harrow-road.  T 
school,  which  is  built  in  tbe  Queen  Anne  style, 
capable  of  seating  279  boys,  271  girls,  and  3 
infants.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson  was  the  arohitei 
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; SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

^clijfe. — New  National  schoola  have  been 
leted  and  opened  at  B.adoli£Ee.  The  arohi- 
iwere  MeeBra.  Maxwell  & Tube,  of  Bury, 
ijohools  are  planned  in  the  form  of  the 
I T,  the  top  portion  being  the  girls’  school, 

( by  30  ft.,  and  the  stem  the  boys’,  60  ft. 

I ft.  The  division  between  the  two  schools 
Bed  partly  with  folding  doors  and  partly 
ifsvolving  wooden  shutters,  so  arranged  that 
I)  event  of  a meeting  the  whole  can  be 
•n  into  one.  The  platform  is  placed  at 
)p  of  the  T opposite  to  the  stem.  There 
iwo  entrances,  one  for  girls  and  one  for 
I with  a olaas-room  by  each  entrance,  to- 
I'r  with  lavatories  and  cloak-rooms.  The 
jing  is  of  brickwork,  with  stone  dressings, 
^woodwork  inside  is  pitch-pine,  varnished. 
Utyle  is  Gothic.  The  contracts  have  been 
iited  by  separate  tradesmen  : the  stone- 
(,  by  Messrs.  Openahaw  & Bnckley  5 briok- 
Messrs.  Stevenson  & Holt;  woodwork, 
John  Allen ; slating,  Mr.  John  Smith  ; 
ibing,  Mr.  Wm.  Brierley ; plastering  and 
iting,  Mr.  Joseph  Brooks,  all  of  Radoliffe ; 
ang  apparatus,  Mr.  Joseph  Downham,  of 
>.  The  total  cost  will  be  about  2,400i. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
tist  Sunday  School  and  Leoture-room  at 
bridge  was  laid  on  the  6th  nit.  The  room 
D be  built  by  Mr.  T.  Wickham,  of  Tonbridge, 
\ designs  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Brooker.  The  cost 
itimated  at  about  7151. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
lewhury.—The  chancel  of  Blewbury  parish 


.ewuwiy. J.UO  J r 

■oh  has  been  re-opened  for  service,  after  re 
ation.  The  building  is  one  of  the  most 
resting  in  the  county  of  Berkshire.  Some 
ions  of  it  are  thought  to  be  of  Saxon 
in.  About  two  years  and  a half  ago  the 
oration  of  the  nave  was  commenced.  The 
' was  renewed  in  solid  oak,  in  exact  accord- 

0 with  the  old  one.  The  lloor  was  lowered 
,h6  ancient  level,  showing  the  bases  of  the 
ira.  The  pews  and  galleries  were  removed, 

the  floor  paved  with  enoaustio  tiles,  the 
bion  under  the  seats  being  covered  with 
ite’s  patent  wood-block  paving.  This  por- 

1 of  the  church  was  opened  for  Divine 
7io0  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  The  resto- 
:oa  of  the  ohancol  was  oommenced  in  March 
; the  funds  being  provided  by  the  parishioners, 
ed  by  a grant  from  the  Eoolesiastical  Commis- 
lers.  The  contract  was  taken  by  Mr.  Martin,  of 
reford.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  under 
I direction  of  Mr.  Dolby,  arobiteot,  Abingdon. 

0 original  floor-lines  have  been  regained,  and 

1 arches  and  stone-groined  roofs  are  exhibited 
their  fair  proportions.  The  north  and  south 
les  remain  in  a very  dilapidated  condition  for 
,nt  of  funds.  The  sum  already  spent  is  about 
lOOl.  An  equal  amount  is  needed  for  the 
npletion  of  the  work. 

Thorpe  Malsor.—Oa  the  6th  nit,  the  parish 
urch  of  Thorpe  Malsor,  Northamptonshire,  was 
.opened,  after  being  closed  a year  for  purposes 
restoration.  The  church  is  in  style  a mixture 
Early  Eoglish  and  Tudor  architecture.  Most 
the  work  of  the  nave  and  ohanoel  is  entirely 
iw,  and  the  arobiteot  for  the  restoration,  Mr. 
apton  Eolfe,  of  Reading,  has  worked  on  the 
jes  of  the  old  work.  The  body  of  the  choroh 
mainly  built  of  sandstone.  The  ohanoel  has 
len  entirely  rebuilt,  and  many  of  the  old  fea- 
res  re-introduced.  The  roof  is  groined  very 
aborately  with  oak,  the  beams  springing  from 
irbela  represonting  winged  angels,  carved  in 
one.  Three  sedilia  have  been  set  into  the 
)Qth  wall  of  the  sanctuary.  The  chancel  is 
ivided  from  the  sanctuary  by  a brass  railing, 
ipplied  by  Mr,  Hardman.  The  floor  is  laid  with 
acaustio  tiles,  supplied  by  Mr.  Godwin,  of 
[ereford.  The  reredos  is  of  carved  oak,  gilt, 
aving  in  the  centre  panel  a representation  of  the 
gnus  Dei,  in  basso  relievo,  surrounded  with 
lystio  symbolisms.  The  panel  flanking  this  on 
16  right  contains  a group  of  saints  and  virgins 
1 adoration,  the  principal  figures  being  St.  Mary 
[agdalene,  St.  Bthelreda,  and  St.  Catherine, 
'he  panel  on  the  left  contains  the  representations 
f St.  Thomas  of  Canterbnry,  St.  Benedict,  and 
It.  Edmund.  The  re.table  is  of  alabaster,  and 
n each  side  is  an  alabaster  pillar,  which  it 
3 intended  to  cap  with  the  heads  of  cherubim. 
?h6  choir-stalls  are  of  oak,  and  the  ends  of  the 
tenches  are  carved.  The  sobieots  are  in  basso 
elievo,— the  “Virgin  and  Child,”  “ St.  George 


and  the  Dragon,”  “ St.  Leonard,”  and  that  myst'O  1 
bird  the  “ Pelican."  This  work  is  by  Mr.  Hems, ' 
of  Exeter.  On  the  north  side  of  the  building 
a small  private  chapel  has  been  formed  out  of  ^ 
the  Maunsell  vault,  and  an  Early  English  arch, 
which  was  closed,  has  been  opened  on  the  west. 

The  pulpit  is  formed  of  Caen  stone,  resting  upon 
a pedestal  of  Ketton  stone.  A new  porch  has 
been  constmoted  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave. 

The  restoration  has  been  carried  out,  at  a oost 
of  5,0001.,  by  Mr.  John  Gee,  of  Daventry. 

Bnrwell.— The  restoration  of  Burwell  Chorch 
has  been  advanced  a stage  towards  completion  by 
tbo  dedication  of  a new  reredos,  a restored  screen, 
and  a new  organ.  The  nave  of  the  ohuroh  was 
restored  fourteen  years  ago  at  a cost  of  2,0001.,— 
the  ohanoel  nine  years  ago  by  the  University  at 
a cost  of  1,2001.  The  reredos  of  carved  olunoh 
from  the  quarries  in  the  parish,  executed  by 
Messrs.  Rattee  & Kett,  carvers,  Cambridge,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blotnfield,  was  erected 
through  the  liberality  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  patrons  of  the  living.  The  now 
organ,  with  other  works  in  the  ohanoel,  have 
: been  carried  ont  by  the  joint  oontribntions  of  ^ 

1 several  members  of  the  University,  landed  pro- 
I prietors,  and  a few  parishioners.  The  organ  is 
by  Messrs.  Bevington,  of  London. 

Tolleshunt  Knights.— The  nave  of  the  parish 
ohuroh  of  Tolleshunt  Knights,  Essex,  was  re- 
opened on  the  Ist  ult.  The  nave  has  been 
fitted  with  open  benohes,  the  ohanoel  with 
suitable  ohoir-stalla,  the  old  ceiling  taken  down, 
and  the  fine  oak  rafters  brought  to  sight,  the 
ceiling  extended  by  palling  down  the  old  belfry. 
The  exterior  has  also  been  improved  by  the 
erection  of  a red  brick  bell-tower.  A heating 
apparatns  has  also  been  fitted.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  R.  Armstrong,  and  the  builder  Mr.  R. 
Bartram,  Aylsham,  Norfolk.  The  parish,  is 
extensive,  and  is  on  the  line  of  the  ancient 
Roman  way  from  Maldon  to  Colchester,  as  near 
Bar'nwalden  Roman  pavements  have  been  dug 
up.  In  the  chancel  of  the  old  church  is  an 
effigy  of  a Knight  Templar  and  some  defaced 
monuments  of  the  Poteshall  family.  It  is  the 
mother  ohuroh  of  the  Tolleshunts. 

Bruton.— Bruton  Church,  Somersetshire,  has 
been  re-opened  on  the  completion  of  the  restora- 
tion of  its  nave  and  aisles.  The  works  have 
extended  over  seven  years,  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  ohanoel  has  yet  to  be  undertaken. 
The  ohuroh  is  wholly  of  fifteenth-century  date, 
having  been  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII., 
a short  time  after  its  beautiful  western  tower 
had  been  rebuilt.  In  many  respects  the  church 
is  of  the  same  character  as  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Taunton,  but  its  roofs  are  finer,  and  are,  indeed, 
almost  unrivalled  in  the  district  for  their  beauty 
and  elaborate  workmanship.  Unfortunately  the 
gutters  had  been  allowed  to  get  into  a bad  state, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  take  the  roofs  down 
bay  by  bay,  and  splice  new  ends  on  to  the  beams 
and  other  defective  timbers,  also  to  rebuild 
the  north  aroade  and  clearstory.  Much  of  the 
carving,  and  many  of  the  oarved  angels  in  the 
cornice  and  under  the  beams  bad  disappeared  j 
these  have  been  replaced  by  new.  The  north 
porch  is  continued  up  as  a tower,  three  stages  in 
height.  Under  the  chancel  and  a portion  of  the 
nave,  is  a orypt  of  earlier  date  than  the  ohuroh, 
vaulted  in  six  bays  ; this,  after  being  used  as  an 
ossuary,  was  made  a vault  by  the  Berkeley 
family,  to  whose  ancestor,  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley, 
was  given  the  property  of  Bruton  Abbey  (an 
Angustine  friars’  fonndation),  and  also  the  manor 
of  Bruton.  Tbo  abbey  ohuroh  has  utterly  dis- 
appeared, and  but  few  remains  of  the  buildings 
are  to  be  found  beyond  the  prior’s  house,  aud  a 
great  buttressed  wall,  probably  that  of  the 
refectory.  The  church  has  been  entirely  re- 
seated,  working  in  some  fine  old  seventeenth- 
century  bench  ends,  and  a richly-carved  screen, 
bearing  date  1620.  The  niches  between  the 
clearstory  windows  have  been  filled  with  figures 
of  the  Apostles,  by  Mr.  0 wen  Thomas,  of  London ; 

and  the  great  west  window  has  been  filled  with 

stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  and 
others  are  to  follow.  The  chanoel,  an  ereobion 
of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  Grecian  style, 
is  to  be  reoonstraoted  to  harmonise  with  the 
nave.  The  works  were  commenced  under  the 
late  Mr.  Slater  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Carpenter,  and 
have  been  continued  under  him  and  his  partner, 
Mr.  B.  Ingelow,  Messrs.  Clarke  & Son,  of 
Bruton,  being  the  builders. 

Langham. — The  little  ohnroh  at  Langham, 
which  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ohanoel,  has  been  re-opened  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ely.  The  work  of  renovation  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Alfred  Andrews,  builder, 


of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  who  has,  under  the 

supervision  of  the  arobiteot,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hakewill, 
utilised  as  mnoh  as  possible  the  old  materials, 
aud,  in  one  instance,  has  replaced  a window  m 
precisely  the  same  position  it  originally  oooupied  ; 
whilst  the  character  of  the  Early  English 
teotnre  of  the  ohuroh  has  been  preserved.  The 
exterior  has  been  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
bell-turret  at  the  west  end ; the  roof  is  also 
i ornamented  by  terminal  crosses.  A wooden 
tower  formerly  occupied  the  place  of  the  bell- 
turret.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  covered  with 
blue  Staffordshire  tiles.  The  whole  of  the  roofs, 
together  with  benches,  pulpit,  reading-desks, 

&o.,  are  of  English  oak.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  church  an  open  porch  of  English  oak  has 
been  constructed  as  the  principal  entrance. 

The  ohuroh  is  warmed  by  an  undergronnd  beat- 
ing apparatns,  supplied  by  Mr.  Porritt,of  Bolton. 

The  entire  work  of  rebuilding  the  nave  has  been 
undertaken  by  Mrs.  F.  Maitland  Wilson,  as  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  her  husband.  Colonel 
Fuller  Maitland  Wilson,  M.P.  for  West  Suffolk. 

The  undertaking  bas  cost  about  2, OOOL 

Peak  Forest. — A few  days  since  the  Bishop  of 
' Lichfield  consecrated  a new  ohurohat  Peak  Forest, 
the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  new 
building  is  intended  to  replace  the  old  ohuroh, 
which  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  was  dedicated  to  “ St. 
Charles  the  Martyr.”  The  building  adjoins  the 
old  ohuroh,  and  is  designed  in  the  Perpendionlar 
style.  The  main  entrance  is  by  a porch  formed  by 
the  tower,  which  is  square,  aud  affords  room  b^ow 
for  a ringer,  and  above  for  a bell-ohamber.  Two 
stained  windows  have  been  placed  in  the  ohnrcb, 
one  by  Mr,  Samuel  Needham,  of  Rushup,  and  the 
otter  by  Mr.  William  Olaye  and  hia  siatera,  as  a 
memorial  to  their  mother.  The  chapel  and 
reredos  are  also  the  gift  of  Mr.  S.  Needham.  The 
plans  of  the  building  have  been  prepared  and 
the  work  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Henry  Cookbain,  of  Middleton,  near  Manchester. 

It  was  originally  the  intention  of  the  dnke 
to  restore  the  old  ohuroh,  bnt  on  examination  it 
was  found  that  the  material  had  been  so  damaged 
by  fire  some  years  ago  as  to  neoessitate  the  build- 
ing  of  a new  one.  There  are  many  peculiar 
features  connected  with  the  old  church,  amongst 
which  is  the  fact  that  it  was  at  one  time  an 
English  Gretna  Green,  where,  it  is  said,  any  one 
at  any  time  could  be  married  without  previous 
notice.  ...  u 

AZdsuioriTi.— The  chancel  of  the  parish  church, 
Aldswortb,  has  been  re-opened,  after  undergoing 
restoration.  The  restoration  has  included  a new 
chancel-roof  and  arch,  organ  - chamber,  and 
vestry,  flooring  of  encaustic  tiles,  ohoir-seats, 
oak  reredos,  &o.  The  plans  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  G.  R.  Clarke,  and  the  work  has  been  earned 
out  by  Mr.  J.  Field,  of  Aldswortb,  and  Mr.  W, 
Mills,  of  Foss  Bridge, 

OrcisalL— Ordsall  parish  church  has  been  re- 
opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  after  restora- 
tion and  enlargement.  The  work  was  greatly 
needed,  for  the  old  building  was  rapidly  hasten- 
ing  to  decay.  The  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel  are 
completely  new.  Anew  organ  has  been  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Brindley  & Foster,  of  Sheffield,  at  a 
cost  of  Bomethiug  like  500L  Mr.  Hind,  of 
Nottingham,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr,  John 
Wilson,  of  West  Retford,  the  builder, 

' TFeauer?wwrt.— The  parish  ohuroh  of  Weaver, 

ham,  Cheshire,  has  just  been  re-opened,  after 
i restoration.  The  old  pews  have  been  all  cleared 
' away,  and  open  benohes  of  oak  substituted  foe 
: them.  The  fabric  was  originally  much  dis- 
' figured  by  the  gallery  wbioh  stood  at  the  west 
end,  completely  filling  up  the  tower-aroh  and 
hiding  from  view  the  west  window  in  the  tower. 
The  gallery  has  been  completely  removed,  the 
tower-aroh  thrown  open,  and  the  window 
filled  with  stained  glass.  The  windows  of 
I the  ohuroh  have  had  new  stone  mullions 
! inserted,  and  the  stonework  generally  has  been 
‘ repaired  and  made  good.  The  new  font,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  R.  Heath,  of  Hefferetone  Grange, 
is  of  white  marble,  with  an  oak  cover.  The 
marble  work  of  the  font  was  supplied  and 
worked  from  the  arohiteot’a  designs,  by  Mr.  John 
Cassiday,  of  Liverpool.  The  ohurch  will  be 
warmed  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes,  this  P^^t't 
of  the  work  being  undertaken  by  Mr.  Seward,  of 
Preston.  The  lamps  and  pendants  have  been 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Sou,  Pearl,  & Co. 
The  general  contractor  for  the  works  has  been 
Mr.  Robert  Fairhurat,  of  Whiteley,  and  the 
plans  for  the  work  (except  that_  in  the  chancel, 
which  was  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
Boolesiastioal  Commissioners)  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  Douglas,  architect  Chester, 
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THE  BUILDER 


BUILDEKS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 


The  forty-eigbth  election  of  pensioners  on  the 
funds  of  this  institution  was  held  on  Thursday 
at  Willis  8 Rooms,  St.  James’s,  the  president, 
iXr.  William  Higgs,  in  the  chair.  There  were 

three  candidates,  all  of  whom  were  elected, an 

event  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  the 
Institution,  wLioh  has  now  been  established 
thirty  years.  Including  the  three  pensioners 
just  elected,  there  are  now  forty-six  recipients 
of  the  funds  of  the  charity,  twenty-three  men 
and  twenty-three  women,  the  men  receiving 
30h  per  annum  and  the  women  24h  The  names 
of  the  new  pensioners  are  John  Morris  (who  was 
a member  of  the  committee  of  the  Institution 
twelve  years,  and  also  a subscriber),  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Brown  (widow  of  Mr.  John  Thomas  Brown,  a 
subscriber  to  the  Institntion),  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Ann  Ebbs  (widow  of  Mr.  John  Ebbs,  a eubsoriber 
to  the  Institution  from  its  foundation  for  twenty, 
four  years).  ^ 

The  President  remarked  that  the  committee 
were  able  in  this  instanoe  to  elect  all  the  can. 
didates  who  presented  themselves,  owing  to  the  I 
satisfactory  state  of  the  finances  of  the  Institn.  ' 
tion,  to  maintain  which,  however,  it  would  re- 
quire  continued  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  its 
Inends.  The  sum  required  to  pay  the  pensions 
and  to  meet  the  necessary  working  expenses  was 
about  l,700i.  a year,  which,  after  deducting  the 
600Z.  a year  coming  in  from  the  20,0001.  invested 
m the  Public  Funds,  left  a sum  of  1,1001.  to  be 
got  together  every  year  by  subscriptions  and 
donations.  He  thought  the  Institution  might 
fairly  hope  to  obtain  this  sum  annnally,  A vote 
of  thanks  to  the  President  terminated  the  pro- 
ceedings. 


compiled,  and  the  volume  makes  very  pleasant 
reading.  It  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  her 
Majesty  the  Queen. 


THE  MASONS’  STRIKE. 

The  Strike  Committee  of  the  Masons’  Union 
have  this  week  issued  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  a “manifesto,”  which  has  been  published  in 
ail  the  newspapers,  and  which  concludes  as 
follows  ; — 


„ , V”  *!”  coDfidence  appeal  fo  you  to  assist  ns  in 
nghtmg  this  battle,  which  is  not  a battle  of  the  Masons’ 
Hociely  against  the  master  builders  of  London,  but  against 
an  organisation  that  has  for  its  especial  object  the  exter- 
raiDBiion  of  all  trade  organisation,  and  redncing  the 
English  workman  to  the  contemptible  position  of  a sla 


The  London  Master  Builders  beg  to  be  held 
excused  from  any  such  motives.  They  do  not 
wish  to  be  concerned  with  or  interfere  with  the 
rifies  and  practices  of  any  trade  organisations 
whatever,  so  long  as  these  rules  and  praotices 
are  consistent  with  common  sense  and  honesty. 
They  object  to  the  trade  anions  restricting  men's 
labour  so  that  the  best  men  should  be  made  to 
pretend  to  work  instead  of  working,  and  so  not 
to  OQt-do  the  slow  and  incompetent  man.  They 
object  to  rules  which  prevent  the  best  men  from 
rising  in  their  position  and  earning  more  money 
and  the  constant  interference  exercised  by  the 
Masons  Union  tbrongb  the  agency  of  shop 
stewards,  whose  chief  business  seems  to  be  to 
pot  all  hindrauoes  possible  in  the  way  of  the 
industrious  artisan  and  conbraotors,  of  whom  I 
One. 


Notices  o/  the  Historic  Persons  buried  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Peter-ad-Vincula,  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  By  Doyne  C.  Bell,  F.S.A.  London  : 
John  Murray. 

As  the  title  shows,  this  volume  deals  especiallv 
with  the  eminent  persona  who  from  time  to  time 
Lave  been  bnried  in  and  about  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Peter-ad-Vinonla;  but  it  also  inoludes  a oare. 
fully. written  history  of  the  chapel  itself,— which 
has  undergone  several  modifications  daring  these 
later  days,— and  is  illustrated  with  a number  of 
good  engravings,  which  include  representations 
of  other  parts  of  the  Tower.  " In  truth,”  as 
Macaulay  says,  “there  is  no  sadder  spot  on  earth 
than  this  little  cemetery.  Death  is  there  asso- 
ciated, not  as  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  St. 
Paul  e,  with  genius  and  virtue,  with  public  vene. 
ration  and  with  imperishable  renown ; not.  as  in 
oar  own  humblest  churches  and  ohnrohyards 
with  everything  that  is  most  endearing  in  sooiai 
and  domestic  charities,  but  with  whatever  is 
darkest  in  human  nature  and  human  dishonesty  • 
with  the  savage  triumph  of  implacable  enemies, 
with  the  inconstancy,  ingratitude,  and  cowardice 
miseries  of  fallen  great- 
ness  and  of  blighted  fame.”  The  notices  of  the 
persons  boned  here  have  been  very  carefully 


VARIORUM. 

Round  about  London,”  by  a Pellow  of  the 
Antiquaries  (Stanford),  is  a little  book 
which  IS  not  intended  to  compete  with  the  two 
very  interesting  volumes  on  the  same  topic 
recently  published  by  Mr.  Murray ; it  neverthe- 
less  contains  suffioiently-long  notices  of  places 
withm  a circle  of  twelve  miles  round  the  metro- 
polls  to  make  it  very  valuable  to  those  who  con- 
^mplate  short  walking  excursions.  Hatfield, 
Uxbridge,  St.  Alban’s,  and  other  well-known 
spots  are  all  fairly  treated  in  this  little  work, 
which  has  what  Murray’s  book  at  present  has  not, 
vi^,  a map  of  the  environs  of  London,  greatly 
enhancing  its  usefulness  to  those  who  may  be 

seeking  from  time  to  time  for  places  to  visit 

The  Church  Builder  (-RwingtoDB)  for  1877  makes 
a pretty  little  volume.  This  work  baa  been  en- 
I larged,  and  the  price  increased,  and  now  it 
I inclndes  more  information  than  was  previously 
I the  case,  together  with  a number  of  very  good 

illustrations. Persons  with  the  humblest 

means  seeking  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
science  can  have  no  difficulty  at  this  time  in 
finding  works  of  small  cost  affording  them  what 
they  desire.  We  have  on  our  table  at  this 
moment  a dozen  books  of  the  kind;  as,  for 
Elements  of  Machine  Design,” 

1 m ^^y^^^^rne  Unwin  (Longmans)  • “ Praoti- 
cal  Treatise  on  Mill-Gearing,”  by  Thomas  Box 
(bpon) ; two  volumes  of  Lardner’s  “ Handbook 
of  Natural  Philosophy,”  enlarged  by  Benjamin 
Lowey  (Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.)  (one  treating 
of  Mechanics,”  the  other  of  “ Heat  ”)  • not  to 
mention  a number  of  others,  all  of  them  being 
thoroughly  reliable  works,  and  published  ac  low 
prices.— —“The  Amateur  Mechanic’s  Practical 
Handbook,"  by  Arthur  H.  G.  Hobson  (Long- 
mans),  describes  chiefly  the  diflerenb  tools  re- 
quired  m the  workshop,  the  uses  of  them,  and 
Iww  to  use  them.  This  is  not  the  only  book  of 
Its  kind  recently  published,  bnt  it  is  in  a more 
condensed  form  than  some  others,  and  will  lie 
found  very  useful,  at  any  rate  in  the  colonies. 

- — Locomotive  Eogine-Driving,”  by  Michael 
Reynolds  (Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.) , is  a practical 
manual  for  engineers  in  charge  of  locomotive 
engines.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  one  well 
acquainted  with  the  subj'eot,  and  if  the  drivers 
and  firemen  of  locomotive  engines  throughout 
the  kingdom  ooold  be  brought  to  read  it,  they, 
as  well  as  the  public,  would  be  advantaged. 

- — “The  Compendium  of  Architectural  Sheeti 
Metal  Work,”  edited  by  A.  0.  Kittredge  (Samp, 
eon  Low  & Co.),  is  an  American  work, — a “ trade 
book  rather  than  otherwise;  but  it  contains 
SQoh  a very  large  amount  of  information  on  the 
Bubjeot  of  which  it  treats, — giving  rnles  and 
directions  for  estimates,  tables  of  roofing,  of 
brackets,  modillions,  friezes,  designs  and  prices  i 
of  arohitectnral  ornaments,  and  drawings  of  I 
cornices,  window-oaps,  and  so  forth,— that  we 
may  safely  recommend  it  for  reference  on  this 

side  of  the  Atlantic.  “The  Geological 

Survey  of  Indiana,”  made  during  the  year  1875, 
y E.  T.  Cox,  State  Geologist  (published  by  the 
OentenBial  Company,  Indianapolis),  includes  not 
merely  accounts  of  the  geology  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  State,  bnt  records  the  existenoe  of 
all  antiquities  met  with  in  the  course  of  the 
survey.  In  Vanderburg  county,  the  earthworks 
appear  to  have  particular  interest,  and  are 
described  at  some  length.  The  United  Slates 
Government  deserve  great  praise  for  devoting 
money  to  these  surveys,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Cox 
appears  to  have  proved  oonolasively  that  he  was 
the  right  man  to  be  employed  to  carry  out 

their  views  in  the  present  case. It  is  to  be 

hoped  that  the  attention  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  authorities  will  be  increasingly 
directed  to  the  separation  of  panper  children 
and  invalids  from  adult  paupers  and  from  nn- 
nnsuitable  nurses,  in  oonsequence  of  what  has 
recently  occurred  in  a workhouse,  near  Birming- 
ham, where  an  attendant  has  been  sentenced  to 
two  months’  imprisonment  for  cruelly  beating, 
with  a leather  strap,  a miserable  pauper,  seventy, 
five  years  of  age,  blind,  dumb,  paralysed,  and 
bedridden.  In  connexion  with  this  case,  the 
appearance,  in  the  Contemporary  Review  fDe. 
cember,  1877),  of  a very  valuable  paper  on 
Pauper  Children,”  by  Mr.  Francis  Peek,  is 
very  timely.  He  advocates  the  enactment 
ot  a measure  to  prohibit  the  training  of 
children  in  the  same  buildings  with  adult 
paupers,  and  to  provide  for  their  being  brought 


up  exoluBively  in  District  Schools,  or 
gronped  Village  Homes,  on  the  Mettray  pig 
or  by  the  Boarding-out  system,  individual] 
under  regular  supervision.  He  shows  that  tl 
latter  system  is  universally  adopted  in  Scotian 
where  it  works  admirably  in  its  moral,  sanitar 
and  economical  results. 


psallama. 


The  “ Adelphi  ” and  the  Brothers  Adaa 
In  an  interesting  lecture  delivered  the  other  da 
at  the  hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts  (in  oonnexlo 
with  the  Working  Men’s  Club  and  Institnl 
Union),  Dean  Stanley  observed  that  as  thf 
went  through  London  or  elsewhere  it  was  vei 
inetmotive  to  ask  always  what  was  themeanii 
of  the  name  of  the  place  where  they  happen< 
to  be;  he  always  did.  To  take  the  place  whei 
they  were  at  that  moment, — John. street,  Ade 
phi,  Strand.  What  did  that  mean  P Some  ( 
them,  of  course,  knew.  Any  one  knowin 
Greek  knew  that  Adelphi  meant  brothers;  be 
why  was  it  called  “ brothers  ” ? It  was  becaoe 
there  were  four  brothers  named  Adam  wh 
came  from  Kirkcaldy.  These  brothers  were  grea 
arohiteots,  and  they  determined  to  rescue  th 
part  of  London  where  they  were  at  that  momat 
from  the  mud  of  the  Thames ; they  were,  i 
fact,  the  founders  of  the  Embankment.  The 
were  named  Robert,  William,  James,  and  Johi 
and  those  streets  were  called  after  them,  an 
would  continue  a memorial  of  their  energy  an 
how  they  kept  together  by  their  strong  brother! 
affection.  ’ 


Royal  Scottish  Academy.— The  anno 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  was  he 
on  the  14th  ult.,  Sir  Daniel  Macnee,  presider 
m the  chair.  The  principal  business  before  tl 
meeting  was  the  election  of  three  Associates 
room  of  Messrs.  George  Reid,  J.  B.  Maodonal 
and^  John  Smart,  who  were  appointed  Acad' 
mioians  in  February.  The  NcoJsman.  undorstaiK 
that  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  tl 
vacancies  in  the  order  named : — Messrs.  W.  1 
Mackay  and  D.  W.  Stevenson,  Edinburgh  ; an 
J.  Dooharty,  Glasgow.  A fourth  Associateshi 
remains  to  be  filled  np ; and  there  will  be  anotht 
vaoanoy  created  in  February  by  the  promotio 
of  an  Associate  to  the  rank  of  Academician,  i 
room  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Drnmmood. 


The  Royal  Windsor  Tapestry  Works.- 
The  sneoess  which  has  attended  the  tapesti 
works  at  Old  Windsor  has  necessitated  the 
removal  to  Manor  Lodge  till  a larger  factory 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  addition: 
workmen.  The  tapestries  which  will  be  shoiv 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  next  year  are  near! 
finished.  A cartoon,  representing  a stag-hunti 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  one  of  several  ii 
tended  as  designs  for  tapestry  ordered  by  M: 
Christopher  Sykes,  M.P.,  has  just  been  con 
pleted  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.  The  ol 
tapestry  damaged  by  the  recent  fire  at  Inverar 
Castle  is  in  course  of  restoration  at  the  works. 


St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.- The  City  Pre 
hears  that  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
secure  to  the  people  of  London  the  ground  rout 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  have  been  successful,  ai 
that  an  agreement  will  shortly  be  entered  im 
between  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  the  Corpon 
tion  for  this  purpose.  The  contemplated  in 
provements  include  lowering  the  palings,  r 
modelling  the  ground,  planting  trees,  and  makic 
the  necessary  pathways.  We  have  long  urge 
that  the  railings  here  sbonld  be  re-arrangei 


Paris  Exliibition,  1878, — There  will  be  i 
International  Show  of  Breeding  Stock  in  oo 
junction  with  the  Universal  Exhibition,  and  ve 
handsome  prizes  will  be  given.  Programm: 
and  “Entry  Forma”  can  be  obtained  < 
application  at  Canada  Buildings,  King-stret 
Westminster,  S.W.  Intending  exhibitors  shoo 
make  their  entries  by  December  20th.  Ti 
general  superintendenoe  of  the  Agrionltur 
Department  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Brandret 
Gibbs. 


A Park  from  the  Queen.— At  a spe* 
meeting  of  the  Heywood  Local  Board  it  w 
announced  that  the  Queen  had  presented  to  t 
town  twenty  acres  of  land  for  the  purposes  ol 
public  park.  The  money  has  been  set  apart  i 
the  Queen  ont  of  a snm  exceeding  10,0001.  whi 
fell  to  her  as  Duchess  of  Lancaster  through  t 
death,  without  heirs,  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Newhouse 
Heywood.  ’ 


Dec.  1,  1877.] 


TFIE  nUILDER. 
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Cacoa.  House,  Cheater. — On  the  17th  olfc., 
the  “ Little  Nog's  Head  Cocoa  Honee,”  Chester, 
was  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Westajinster,  the 
owner.  Formerly  a public-house,  the  building 
has  been  altered  to  suit  its  new  purpose.  The 
ground-  floor  contains  a restaurant,  with  smoking- 
room,  kitchen,  &c.,  in  connexion  therewith,  and 
two  staircases  to  the  first-floor.  On  this  floor 
there  is  a large  club  or  refreshment  room,  ex- 
tending the  whole  width  of  the  front,  and  a 
separate  room  for  women  in  the  rear,  with  con- 
venient offices.  The  atlio  floor  is  occupied  by  a 
olub-room  overlookiug  the  street,  a manager’s 
room,  and  bedrooms  at  the  back.  The  frontage 
of  the  old  building  was  in  a line  with  the  adjoin- 
ing houses;  but  the  new  front  has  been  set 
back  on  the  ground  story  to  allow  greater  width 
of  pavement,  the  upper  stories  being  projected 
to  increase  the  area  of  the  rooms  and  protect 
the  bay  windows.  The  timber  framing  of  the 
front  is  executed  in  English  oak,  filled  in  with 
thin  bricks  on  the  first  floor,  and  sgraffito  work 
above,  the  latter  being  carried  ont  by  ilessra. 
Trollope  & Sons.  Messrs.  F.  T.  Farrimond  & 
Co.,  of  Chester,  were  the  general  contractors. 
The  carving  of  the  tracery  on  the  beams,  &o., 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Brown,  the  brick- 
work by  Mr.  Parrot,  the  plumbing  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Williams,  and  the  painting  by  Mr.  Ellis,  all  of 
Chester;  the  whole  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
John  Douglas,  architect. 

The  Riivers  Pollution  Act. — The  third 
inquiry  under  the  twelfth  section  of  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Act  was  opened  on  the  23rd  nib.,  at  the 
to  wn-hall,  Barnet,  by  Mr.  R.  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  C-E,, 
tho  inspector  appointed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
above  Aot  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  The 
Local  Board  of  Barnet,  for  some  time  past,  have 
been  put  to  great  expense  and  inoonvenience 
through  legal  proceedings  which  have  been 
brought  against  them  in  oonsequenoo  of  the  pol. 
lution  of  Dollis-brook  by  the  sewage  from  their 
aewago  works.  Both  in  the  Chancery  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Jndioature  and  at  tho 
Hereford  Assizes  in  March  last,  proceedings  had 
been  instituted  against  them,  and  in  both  cases 
they  were  mulcted  in  costs.  They  now  applied 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  a certificate 
under  the  12th  section  of  the  Rivera  Pollution 
Aot,  1876,  to  the  tifeeb  that  the  means  used  by 
them  for  rendering  harmless  the  sewage  matter 
flowing  or  carried  into  Dollis-brook  (the  cause 
of  the  litigation)  from  their  sewage  outfall  works, 
are  the  best  or  only  praotioable  and  available 
means,  and  the  inquiry  was  opened  by  Mr.  Raw- 
iinson  for  hearing  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  of  deciding  as  to  the  granting  of  such  cer- 
tificate.  The  inquiry  was  adjourned. 

Blasting  by  Means  of  Dynamite. — Some 
interesting  experiments  to  show  the  capabilities 
of  dynamite  as  an  explosive  for  blasting  purposes, 
fired  either  by  electricity  or  by  fuse,  have  just 
taken  place  at  the  Foroett  Limestone  Quarries, 
near  Darlington.  The  experiments,  which  were 
oonduoted  by  Mr.  John  Harri.",  for  Nobel's  Ex- 
plosives  Company,  are  asserted  to  have  demon, 
strated  the  superiority  of  dynamite  over  gun- 
powder and  other  explosives  os  to  safety, 
eoonomy,  and  strength  by  the  immense  die- 
plaoemeot  and  breaking  up  of  the  stone.  It  is 
also  stated  to  have  been  proved  that  dynamite 
requires  a strong  percussion-cap  to  explode  it, 
and  that  when  set  fire  to  in  any  other  manner  it 
merely  burns  harmlessly  away. 

Liverpool  Operative  Plumber^’  Asso- 
ciation.— On  the  Ifith  ult.,  the  eleventh  annual 
tea-party  and  ball  in  aid  of  the  Widows’  and 
Orphans’  Benevolent  Fund  of  the  Liverpool 
Operative  Plumbers’  Association,  took  place  at 
Sc.  George’s  Hall.  Upwards  of  800  persons  sat 
down  to  tea.  Afcer  tea  the  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.Edward  Whitley, Mr.  David  Bage,  secretary  of 
the  ball  committee,  read  the  annual  report,  which 
showed  that  the  amount  realised  by  last  year’s 
ball  was  12GL  19a.  2d.  Of  this  sum  there  had 
been  paid  to  widows  and  orphans  581.  los. ; to 
afflicted  members,  49i.  19a. ; and  after  paying 
dome  expenses  there  remained  a balance  oi 
Lil.  19a.  4d. 


Stow-oii-the-Wold. — The  fonndatioc-stone  of 
a new  town-hall  for  Stow-on-the-Wold  has  been 
laid.  The  building,  which  will  occupy  a con- 
spicuous position  in  the  Market-squara,  will 
consist,  on  the  ground. floor,  of  library,  26  ft.  by 
18  ft.,  and  reading-room,  31  ft.  by  17  ft. ; gentle- 
men’s  cloak-room,  poroh,  hall,  staircase,  and 
cuatodian’s  apartments;  and  on  the  first  floor 
will  be  the  asecmbly.room,  50  ft.  by  24  ft.,  with 
oomraittee  and  ante. rooms,  and  ladies’  cloak- 
room. The  building  will  be  Gothio  in  style.  It 
will  be  built  of  Farmington  stone,  and  roofed 
with  Kinton  Hill  stone  tiles.  Mr.  Medland  is 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Eatconrb  the  builder,  Mr. 
Saunders  actine  as  foreman  of  works.  The  cost 
will  be  over  4,000i. 

The  Datieu  Canal  Scheme. — A note  was 
read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Science,  Paris,  from  M.  de  Lesseps,  who  at  the 
last  Geographical  Congress  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  a Commission  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  accomplishing  international  communication 
across  Central  America.  The  Commission,  he 
stated,  were  in  favour  of  the  project  of  a canal, 
41i  miles  in  length,  that  wonld  traverse  the 
Darien  isthmus  from  the  river  Tuyoa  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  wonld  have  the  immense  advantage 
of  not  requiring  any  locks.  A tunnel,  however, 
8i  miles  long,  will  have  to  be  constructed,  and 
to  provide  a passage  for  the  largest  vessels  it 
will  have  to  be  118  ft.  high.  The  cost  of  the 
tunnel  and  other  works  is  estimated  at  twenty- 
five  millions  sterling. 

Experiments  with  Hydrants. — The  gas 
and  water  committee  of  the  corporation  of 
London  have  lately  carried  out  a series  of  expe- 
riments in  connexion  with  the  hydrants  which 
have  been  laid  down  in  several  parts  of  the  City 
for  immediate  use  in  case  of  any  outbreak  of  fire. 
No  fewer  than  100  of  these  hydrants  have  been 
completed  and  are  ready  for  use,  and  about  150 
more  will  soon  be  ready.  It  is  proposed  that 
there  shall  be  1,000  of  them  in  the  City  alone 
I for  fire-extinguishing  purposes.  At  the  experi- 
I ments  referred  to  the  hydrants  were  io  turn 
I practically  tested  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  Dow- 
■ gate-hill,  the  Cannon-street  Station  of  the  South- 
' Eastern  Railway,  and  several  other  places. 

Improvement  of  Dwelling*  Houses. — On 
the  17th  ult.  the  fourth  of  a course  of  sanitary 
lectures  at  the  Glouoester  School  of  Science  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Waller,  on  “ Comfort  and 
Health  in  existing  Homes."  The  lecturer  re- 
ferred to  the  necessity  for  greater  legislative 
powers  being  passed  to  prevent  overcrowding,  to 
abate  nuisances,  and  to  compel  builders  to  adopt 
proper  sanitary  precautions.  Town  houses  might 
be  periodically  inspected,  and  the  landlord 
granted  a oeriificats  of  healthiness  where  it 
ought  to  ba  given,  and  no  houses  let  without  a 
proper  certificate.  Though  this  would  cest 
money,  a vast  amount  would  be  saved  in  pre- 
ventible  illness. 

A Railway  King. — Asa  Foster,  who  died  at 
Montreal  on  November  1,  is  stated  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  men  in  the  Dominion. 
He  was  contractor  for  part  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  and  for  various  other  railways  in 
Canada.  On  the  acoompliahment  of  the  con- 
federation  be  was  appointed  to  the  Senate  of  the 
Dominion,  but  retired  from  it  two  years  ago  on 
receiving  a contract  for  the  construction  of  tho 
Georgian  Bay  Branch  of  the  Pacitio  Railway. 
At  the  time  of  bis  death  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  making  arrangements  to  complete  this  con- 
tract. 

Depression  of  Trade  in  South.  Wales. — 
The  I'imes  cites,  as  a proof  the  depressed  state 
of  the  coal  and  iron  trade  in  South  Wales,  the 
faot  that  thero  now  stand  in  the  parish  of 
Merthyr  alone  the  extraordinary  number  of  1,000 
bouses  Duocoupied  and  untenanted.  An  exten- 
sive  exodus  of  the  working  class  has  been  going 
on  fur  some  time,  and  colliers  who  have  for 
years  lived  in  the  disbriot  have  now  left  it  for 
the  county  of  Monmouth,  or  the  more  flouriahing 
fields  of  tho  Rhondda  Valley. 


[— ' 

I Ventilation,  Wolverhampton  Town-hall 
t(.  G.  E latlake  Thoms,  borough  engineer  and 
I'veyor,  Wolverhampton,  has  presented  areport. 
[the  public  works  committee  as  to  the  ventila- 
!q  of  the  committee-rooms  of  the  Town-hall. 

. I says  that,  haviog  carefully  investigated  the 
; items  now  in  use,  he  has  come  to  the  conclu- 

I n that  the  system  adopted  by  the  Sanitary 
jigineering  and  Ventilation  Company,  London, 

on  the  whole,  that  which  he  has  most  con- 
pnee  in  recoramending.  By  this  system  the 
mission  of  the  air  is  accomplished  by  making 
t opening  in  the  outer  wall,  generally  at  the 
or-leveJ,  through  which  the  air  flows  into  the 
om  by  means  of  a vertical  tube  or  pipe  (about 
it.  high  for  ordinary  apartments).  In  passing 
Irongh  this  tube  the  air  attains  a velocity 
lioh  carries  it  towards  the  top  of  the  room, 
adually  spreading  out  as  a spray,  thereby 
ixing  with  the  warmer  air  of  the  room,  and 
en  descending  gradually.  By  this  arrangement, 
e air  at  the  top  of  a room  is  as  fresh  as  that  at 
p lower  part,  by  reason  of  its  being  continually 
paged,  and  the  temperature  is  also  uniform 
rooghout.  Provision  is  made  for  intercepting 
tst, " blacks,"  and  other  dirty  particles.  Directly 
e air  is  admitted  through  the  perforated 
ating  on  the  ontside  of  the  opening,  it  is 
fleeted  or  thrown  down  on  to  a body  of  water, 
tiub  abonoe  arrests  the  floating  particles  with- 
fit  interfering  with  the  inflow  of  the  air.  This 
Siter  oan  be  renewed,  and  the  water-tray  with 

II  acoumulation  of  dirt  flushed  out  by  occasion- 
i|y  pouring  water  down  the  tnbe. 

iThe  Patent  Laws. — In  his  address  at  the 
Ifening  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the 
tab  nit.,  Mr,  William  Hawes  dealt  with  a large 
Mmber  of  interesting  topics  coming  within  the 

I ope  of  the  Society’s  operations  in  the  pro- 
Dtion  of  arts,  manufacturee,  and  commerce, 
noug  the  subjects  d0>ilb  with  was  patent-taw 
liorm,  Mr.  Hawes  remarking  that  “ one  of  the 
fbatestdifficulties  in  oounexion  with  the  patent- 
ly is  the  determination  of  what  is  a new  inveo- 
.in.  It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  a modi, 
[b’ion  or  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of 
■trts  of  a new  machine  can  entitle  the  improver 
na  monnpnly  of  the  same  duration  as  that  given 

Iitbe  original  inventor.  An  original  inventor, 
idisooverer  of  a nev/^  process  beneficial  to  the 
tintry  at  large,  deserves  reward.  But,  except 
I' very  exceptional  oases,  does  the  patent.law 
»iure  to  aim  this  reward  ? It  would  be  better 
I'vt  a reward,  however  large,  should  be  given 
it  the  State,  when  the  novelty  and  public  ntility 
I an  invention  had  been  proved,  than  that 
I lusands  of  useless  patents  should  be  granted, 
f which  progress  in  invention  is  retarded,  and 
lioulbies  and  impediments  placed  in  the  way 
||a  real  genius,  who,  after  years  of  labour,  per- 
ils that  which  be  has  long  striven  for,  and  then 
Ids  that  he  cannot  proceed  witbont  first  meet- 
(y  demands  made  upon  him  for  claims  for  rights 
pained  under  Bcheming  and  useless  patents, 
ten  out  mainly  for  speculative  parpoaea." 

|Tiie  Tiiames  Steam  Perry,  reoently  opened 
f traffic,  is  situated  almost  immediately  over 
p TbamfS  Tunnel.  The  works  were  commenced 
October,  1875,  when  the  first  pile  of  the  wharf 
the  Wtipping  side  of  the  river  was  screwed 
the  then  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman  Stone.  The 
kdiog-stages  on  each  side  are  raised  and 
lered  to  fcult  the  state  of  the  tide  by  hydraulic 
lOhinery  invented  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Dnckham  (the 
finecr  from  whose  plans  the  whole  of  the 
rk  has  been  carried  out),  and  tho  moans  of 
mmunication  are  two  ferry-boats,  the  Pearl 
3 the  Jessie  May,  each  of  which  is  82  ft.  in 
[gth  by  42  ft.  in  breadth,  with  a carrying 
lacity  of  fifty  tons,  accommodation  being 
>rded  for  twelve  two-horse  vans,  besides  foot- 
laengers.  The  tariff  is  Id.  for  a pedestrian  ; 
[tie,  (id.  per  head ; oab,  with  fare,  8d.,  retnrning 
;pty,  free;  and  olhervehicles  from  8d.  to20.  Cd., 
fording  to  the  number  of  horses  by  which 
:’y  are  drawn,  and  whether  empty  or  laden. 

3t-  Luke’s  Churcli,  Old-street.  — This 
tiroh  has  been  re-opened.  It  has  been 
bed  for  some  months,  in  consequence  of 
tain  dilapidations.  The  woodwork  of  the 
D ts  had  decayed,  ooffins  had  to  be  removed, 
Id  there  was  the  want  of  general  repair. 
Is  Ironmongers’  Company  have  helped  the 
irk  of  restoration,  Mr.  Warren  Do  la  Rue 

i' ; subscribed  2501.,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
•ishioners,  the  funds  for  the  renovation  have 
'n  approached  in  amount.  Tho  walla  have 
gm  underpinned,  and  the  interior  of  the  fabric 
tored.  Mr.  Blomfield  was  the  architect. 


Bow-street  Police-court.  — Application  is 
intended  to  bs  made  to  Parliament  in  the 
ensuing  session,  on  behalf  of  the  Commisaionera 
of  her  Majesty’s  Works  and  Publio  Buildings, 
for  an  Aot  to  empower  the  Commissioners  to 
acquire  and  take,  by  compulsion  or  agreement, 
certain  lands,  houses,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  bnildirgs  and  conveniences  in  connexion 
with  the  authorised  new  police-court,  in  lieu  of 
the  existing  Bow-street  Court. 


The  Middle  Level  Otatfall  Sluice.— The 
new  sluice  at  the  Middle  Level  VYorks,  near  Lynn, 
has  been  opened.  The  engineer  is  Sir  John 
ilawkshaw,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  Webster.  The 
coat  is  between  40,0001.  and  50,0001.,  and  by  it 
200,000  acres  are  to  be  drained,  and  rivers  to 
the  extent  of  200  miles.  The  sluice  is  in  sub- 
btitution  of  syphons,  which  will  now  be  diaoon- 
tiuued.  It  is  said  that  the  fen  country  of  the 
Isle  of  Ely  will  now  be  safe  from  inundation. 
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The  fiXasons’  Strike. — Mr,  Ball,  the  con- 
tractor  for  the  New  Law  Courts,  having  been  in 
Germany  some  time  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
for  himself  men  capable  of  work,  and  willing  to 
come  CO  this  country  to  serve  him,  has  been  so 
far  snccessful  that  he  returned  to  the  works  on 
Wednesday  morning  with  129  German  masons. 
In  each  instance  the  men  have  signed  a contract 
for  twelve  months,  their  pay  averaging  from  7d. 
to  9d.  the  hour.  Fifteen  German  masons,  who 
came  to  this  country  of  their  own  accord, — pay. 
ing  their  own  passage, — commenced  work  on 
Tuesday  at  the  Law  Courts,  and  they  report  that 
fifteen  others  will  shortly  follow  their  example. 
It  is  said  that  the  American  masons  are  so  satisfied 
with  their  position  that  the  wives  and  families  of 
several  of  them  are  now  on  their  way  to  England 
to  join  them. 

The  Premium  ” Door  and  Gate  Spring. 
At  first  sight  the  position  of  the  spring  (which 
is  shown  by  an  illnstration  in  our  advertising 
oolnmns)  would  seem  to  render  it  liable  to 
bulging,  but  experience  of  it  oontradiots  this 
impression.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  of  springs  that  we  know  of  for  the 
intended  purpose,  and  if  it  be  fonnd  to  endure 
(as  we  have  little  doubt  will  be  the  case)  it 
can  soaroely  fail  to  come  into  nse. 

Site  for  Cleopatra’s  Needle. — We  are  glad 
to  hear  that  Mr.  John  Dixon  has  sought  and 
obtained  permission  to  erect  another  dummy 
obelisk  (in  addition  to  that  placed  iu  Parliament* 
square)  on  the  Victoria  Embankment,  either  at 
the  foot  of  Northumberland.avenue  or  iusidethe 
railings  of  the  gardens  opposite  the  York  Steps, 
about  midway  between  Waterloo  and  Charing, 
cross  Bridges,  as  he  may  deem  best. 

The  Model  Bye-Laws. — The  report  on  the 

Model  Bye-laws”  by  the  Counoil  of  the  Liver, 
pool  Arobiteotural  Society  is  worth  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  investigating  their  worth  or 
otherwise.  The  reporters  consider  the  proposed 
laws  on  the  whole  “grievous  and  oppressive.” 
The  report  is  printed  by  J.  A.  D.  Watts  & Co., 
Liverpool. 

Serious  Fire  at  a Builder’s. — On  Monday 
morning,  between  nine  and  ten,  a fire  of  a very 
extensive  oharaoter  happened  in  the  larger  pile 
of  buildings  belonging  to  Messrs.  F.  J.  Terry  & 
Co.,  builders,  &o.,  of  E3ra-parade,  High-road, 
Bromley,  Kent.  It  is  understood  that  Messrs. 
Terry’s  business  will  not  in  any  way  be  delayed 
through  the  fire. 

Glasgow  University. — The  Marquis  of  Bute 
has  offered  to  build,  at  his  own  expense,  and  to 
present  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  the  grand 
hall  of  the  new  buildings,  according  to  designs 
proposed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Soott,  B.A  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  building  will  coat  from  70  OOOi 
to  80,0001. 

Competition  Flans  for  Hospital  for 
Infectious  Diseases.— The  Maidenhead  Town 
Council  have  awarded  the  first  premium  to  the 
author  of  the  plans  under  the  motto  " Ad  Rem,” 
and  the  second  premium  to  tbe  author  of  the 
plana  under  the  motto  “ Serio.” 

Northfleet  Brick  Company. — Some  of  our 
readers  may  be  interested  in  knowing  of  the  for- 
matioQ  of  a company  under  this  title  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  and  working  a leasehold 
propeityat  Northfleet,  Kent,  for  the  manufac- 
tare  of  bricks. 


Sinking  of  the  Roadway,  Shoe.lane. — Ou 
Monday  morning  some  alarm  was  occasioned 
iu  Shoe-lane  by  reason  of  the  sinking  of  a por- 
tion  of  the  roadway  and  footways  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  thoroughfare  lying  between  the  bridge 
olose  to  Dr.  Parker’s  ohapel  and  Charterhouse, 
street.  This  subsidenoe  appears  to  have  been 
caused  by  excavations  in  the  vacant  land  on 
both  sides  of  the  street,  carried  on  at  a great 
depth  below  the  fonndation  of  the  buildings 
which  had  previously  stood  there. 

Dray’s  Patent  Concealed  Urinal. — This 
heading  itself  explains  the  merit  claimed  for 
Dray’s  arrangement.  It  is  a great  improve- 
ment upon  the  intrusive  affair  often  seen,  and 
in  a case  under  our  own  eye  has  acted  for  some 
time  perfectly  well. 


TENDERS. 

Por  proposed  alterations  at  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Tavern,  119,  Hampstead-road,  for  Mr,  G.  K.  Tuinham. 
Mr.  J.  R.  FurnUs,  architect 


Batcbelder £753  0 0 

Sommerville  & Smith 700  0 0 

Evers 695  0 0 

Bchlater 659  0 0 

Gonld  & Brand  629  0 0 

Ashby  & Nicholls  620  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Stafford  Hotel, 
Paddington,  Messrs,  Bird  A Walters,  architects,  Qnau- 
tities  supplied: — 

Newman  A Mann £3,220  0 0 

Temple  A Foster 3,186  0 0 

Lawrance  3,160  0 0 

Brass  3,149  0 0 

Williams  A Son  3,078  0 0 

Mark  2,980  0 0 

M'Lschlan  A Sons  2,869  0 0 

Hockly  2,830  0 0 

Marr  2,818  0 0 

Nightingale  2,744  0 0 

Langridge  A Sons 2,694  0 0 

Anley  (accepted) 2,670  0 0 


For  Llanbister  schools,  Messrs.  Haddon  Brothers, 
architects,  Qaantities  snpplied : — 

Speake  (accepted). 


For  rebuilding  Black  Lion  public  house,  Whitefriara, 
for  Mr.  Canston,  Messrs.  Groome  A Dixon,  architects, 
Mr.  C.  Kirkly,  survnvor 

Stamp  A Bowtle  £2,445  0 0 

Steel  Bros 2,410  0 0 

Lawrence  2,403  0 0 


Patman  A Fotheriogham  . 


2,340 

2,285 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


For  Chiswick  main  drainage.  Contract  No.  2.  Engines, 

pumps,  and  machinery.  Mr.  H.O.  Smith,  engineer: 

Thwaitea  A Carbutt  £3,775  0 01 

Jackson  3^373  0 0 

Amos  A Smith 3,370  0 0 

Dale 3,032  18  0 

Hayward,  Tyler,  A Co 2,996  14  6 

Young  A Co 2,950  0 0 

Vulcan  FoundryCompany  ......  2,749  17  0 

Moreland  A Son  2,672  0 0 

Holroyd,  Horaford,  A Wiiion ...  2,642  15  0 

I'Anson  A Co 2,638  0 0 

Oliver  A Co 2,553  8 0 

Mason  A Co 2,645  14  0 

Stott  A Co 2,400  0 0 

QwjDno  2,3M  16  0 

Simpson  A Co 2.349  10  8 

Hett 2,345  0 0 

Pontifex  A Wood 2,224  14  8 

Swift  A Dod  2,148  6 0 

North  Moor  Company  2,106  0 0 

Hathorn,  Davis,  Campbell,  A Co.  1,990  0 0! 

For  converting  and  finishing  two  carcasses  into  show- 
rooms  and  warehouses,  at  Folkestone,  for  Mr.  John  Banks. 
Mr.  Burgess  J.  Reeve,  architect 

F»yne £1,180  0 0 

Frebble  1,140  0 0 

Brooks 1,098  0 0 

Blade  i,f)60  0 0 

Butler 989  0 0 

Holdom  (accepted) 900  10  0 


For  palling  down  and  erecting  a new  front  to  the 
toria  Inn,  Folkestone,  for  Messrs,  A.  Langton  A Co.j 
Burgess  J,  Reeve,  architect ; — ■ 

Fetts  (accepted).  1 


For  Hereford  Middle-class  College.  Quantities 
plied.  Mr.  F.  R.  Kempson,  architect: — 1 

Baker  A Sons £16,800  0 0 

Wood  A Sons 16,665  0 0 

Tates  15,597  0 0 1 

Wingate  A Son; 14,970  0 0 

Colman  Brothers  14,816  0 0 

Welsh  14,3  >0  0 0 

Stephens  A Bastow  14,299  0 0 

Bowers 13,479  0 0 


For  warehouse  at  Sharpness.  Quantities  snpplied 


Chubb £3,601  0 0 

Thompson  A Roberts 3,530  0 0 

Church  3,211  0 0 

Stephens  A Bastow,... 3,208  0 0 

Brock  A Bruce 3,160  0 0 

King  3,068  0 0 

Jones  A Co 3,081  0 0 

Robertson 2,993  16  0 


For  staircases  in  Hopton  Wood  and  Parkapring  1 
to  ehops  in  Moorgate-street,  for  Mr.  Cave.  Mr,  Pea 
architect : — 

Beevera  £1,295  0 0 

Tilney  A Co 1,000  0 0 

Maslin  Bros 754  15  0 


For  erecting  three  premises,  Salisbnry-coort,  } 
street.  Mr.  A.  Peebles,  architect : — 

Langmead  A Wsy  (accepted). 


For  block  of  four  cottages,  Maidenhead,  for  Mr, 
Britton.  Mr.  E.  J,  Shrewsbury,  arohiteot  :~ 


Woodbridgo  (accepted)  £736  0 0 


Shrewsbury,  architect: — 

Woodbridge  (accepted)  £400  0 0 


For  proposed  house  and  stables,  at  Crouch-end,  fo 
H.  Ryder.  Mr.  W.  Trehearue.  architect.  Mr.  1 
Wardle,  surveyor  : — 

Patman  A Fotheringham £1,675  0 0 

Anley  1,880  0 0 

Faulkner 1,835  0 0 

Nightingale  1,816  0 0 

Langmead  A Way 1,746  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a detached  house  in  Holly  Far 
Mr.  J.  Wilson.  Messrs.  W.  Weymouth  A Son,  1 
tecta  : — 

Sheffield  A Prebble £810  0 0 

Smith  A Co 604  0 0 


For  detached  house  at  Mount-pleasant.  Messr: 
Weymouth  A Son,  architects: — 

Smith  A Co £816  0 0 


For  joinery  for  Mr.  W.  Perry.  Mr.  J.  Ashby,  1 
toot  :— 

Torode £520  17  0 

French  233  8 0 

Lasoelles  220  0 0 

Rees  A Son  200  0 0 

Godbolt 196  3 0 

Sawbridge 195  13  4 

White  170  0 0 

Row..,  170  0 0 

Webber 170  0 0 

Brock  A Bruce 165  0 0 

Dowland 160  11  8 

Bowers  160  0 0 

Longman  148  11  8 

Smitheman  147  0 0 

Fowler  127  0 0 

Thomas  (accepted) 110  11  10 


[How  is  this  to  he  explained  ?— Bn.] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

P.  C.  O.— B.  L.  O.— a.— 8.  P.— 8.  H.  B.— J.  * Son.— J.  F.  4 I 
W.  H.— M.  ft  Co.— F.  C.  P.— H.  W.— Victoria.— J.  B.— L.  J 
T.  D.  B.— G.  R.— J.  B.  R.— J.  L.— H.  C— J.  A.— L.  ft  W.~J.  I 
H,  0.  S.— M.  (uo).— F.  T.  (next  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  oat  books  and 
addreaeee. 

All  natemenis  of  (acU,  Uste  of  tendera,  fte.  mnst  be  acoom 
bv  the  name  and  addieu  of  tbe  Mnder,  not  necoeearl 
publloatlon. 

Kotk. — The  reeponsibillty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  r 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  coarse,  with  the  anthon. 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 

FOR 

REFLECTING  LIGHT. —DAYLIGHT  REFLECTOR 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTOI 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  E 

.B.— DIAGEAMS  AND  PEOSPECTDSES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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as  well  have  been  said  immediately  after  the 
reading  of  the  paper.  But  we  did  find  exactly 
the  result  that  wa  expected,— that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  President  to  confioe  the  dis. 
ouBsion  within  the  limits  necessary  to  give  fair 
hearing  to  the  paper  for  the  evening.  It  must 


TT  i-L  T>  T ^ recognised  by  the  meeting,  and  prooured  him 
JJojo  (Ac  applause.  Two  objections, 

01  'C  ^ a ic  I however,  we  think,  hardly  received  an  answer  j 
Inshlute.  ; one  was  a small  bat  eioeedingly  praocioal  objec- 

I tioD,  that  of  the  repeated  cutting  up  of  the  foot- 

WORD  on  one  or  two  ^ which  would  ensue  if  Rsgentsstreet,  for  ^ 

points  in  regard  to  ! example,  were  lined  with  a number  of  blocks  of 'be  admitted  that  *the  proceedings  were  driven 
the  last  meeting  of  I tonaes,  each  with  its  carriage-entrance  giving  later  than  they  ordinarily  would  be  owing  to 
the  Inatitnte,  the  , access  to  the  central  courtyard  j and  this,  in  ' the  time  occupied  in  balloting  for  the  great 
proceedings  at  j addition  to  the  already  numerous  cross  streets ' number  of  Honorary  Associates;  and  no  time 
which  are  reported  | each  of  which  obliges  the  foot-passenger  to  keep  ' was  unnecessarily  lost  in  this  operation,  whioh 
elsewhere  in  our  ' a good  look  out  against  the  danger  of  being  dcrasd.  \ was  managed  in  the  moat  business-like  manner, 
columns.  The  elec- ^ The  question  of  economy,  so  far,  is  also  in  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  have  the  fact  that 

tion  of  a long  list . unsettled  condition.  In  spite  of  all  we  , the  disonssion  was  intended  to  be  closed,  accord, 

of  Honorary  Asso-  j believe  as  to  the  advantage,  in  an  economical  ing  to  the  new  rule,  by  half.past  nine,  and  that 
dates,  nearly  all  | poinb  of  view,  of  the  “ flat”  system,  the  faob ' it  was  not  in  fact  closed  till  five  minutes  to  ten. 
bearing  names  well  known  and  j ‘■emaios,  that  rooms  in  some  existing  “flat”  Under  these  oircamstanoes  Mr.  Neale,  whose 
honoured  for  their  ability  and  ^ bnildings  cost  more,  in  rent,  than  better  rooms  , fine  illustrations  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  covered 

distinction  in  vftrmng  HonarK  ' in  ordinary  “chambers.”  They  are  sometimes  the  walls,  and  who  was  prepared,  we  believe, 

in  a better  building,  it  ia  true;  but  not  always.  , with  a full  and  elaborate  paper  on  that  grand 
And  many  will  agree  with  the  president  of  the  : building,  desired  to  adjourn,  rightly  feeling  that 
Institute  in  thinking  that  English  domestics  will  [ neither  was  he  in  a state  to  read  nor  were  his 
reqnire  some  generations  of  training  before  they  [ audience  in  a state  to  listen  to  suoh  a paper 
will  be  content  to  have  their  apartments  and  j after  a long  debate  on  another  subject.  In 
“offices”  shrivelled  to  the  dimensions  which  are  j this  he  was  warmly  supported  by  Mr.  Street 
oonaidered  ample  in  a maison  d layer,  on  the  ■ (who  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  the  rule 

French  principle.  At  the  same  time  we  hold  ' plaoing  the  discnasion  on  the  pravious  paper 

that  English  servants,  as  at  present  constituted, ! before  the  paper  of  the  evening  must  be  re- 
are  an  exacting  and  self-indulgent  race, — in  the  j scinded),  and  by  the  unanimona  feeling  of  the 
upper  classes  of  them  especially;  and  it  was  meeting,  who  thought  it  unfair  to  a young 
amuaing  to  note  that  the  remark,  that  to  accept : writer  of  a paper  to  whioh  he  had  given 
those  newly-planned  habitations  we  must  all  be  maoh  trouble  and  thought  that  he  should  be 

content  with  French  cooks,  was  received  with  a ' forced  to  read  it  under  such  ciroumstanoea.  So 

buzz  of  applause,  as  it  well  might  be  ! j Mr.  Neale’s  paper  stands  adjourned ; the  space 

Spite  of  all  objeotiona  to  the  flat  system,  real  | to  be  found  for  it  as  the  Connoil  may  determine  j 
and  imaginary,  we  are^satisfled  that  it  may  be  ' and,  if  we  understand  rightly,  ic  will  baread/rsf 
introduced  in  many  parts  of  London  with  much  j on  the  17th  inst.,  and  the  meeting  will  commence 
advantage  under  good  management,  and  we  , at  half-past  seven  instead  of  eight.  The  disona. 
expect  to  find  that  this  will  be  done.  j eion  will  immediately  follow  the  paper.  This  is 

But  now  we  come  to  the  point  of  doubtfulness  ! the  kind  of  diffionlty  whioh  will  constantly  recur, 
in  regard  to  the  meeting,  the  first  under  the  new  ! It  is  impossible  under  these  ciroumstanoea  to 
rale,  whioh  adjonms  the  discussion  till  the  J keep  a disonssion  within  limits,  when  a meeting 
evening  following  that  on  whioh  the  paper  is  , is  interested  in  it,  without  an  exercise  of  sheer 


distinction  in  various  depart. 
ments  of  the  work  of  the 
Iworld,  canaed  a delay  a little  tedious  at  the 
kime,  bat  mast  be  a subject  for  oongratulation  to 
krboao  who  wish  well  to  the  representative  body 
i)f  British  arohiteots. 

i)  In  the  discussion  whioh  took  place  on  Mr. 
^ffhite  s paper,  road  at  the  previous  meeting  and 
^ported  at  considerable  length  in  our  columns, 
■one  or  two  points  of  practical  importance  were 
started  in  opposition  to  the  views  propounded  in 
Ichat  paper.  Mr.  Cates,  referring  to  what  had 
Speen  said,  by  implication  at  least,  in  the  paper 
imdar  disonssion,  in  regard  to  the  influence  of 
•he  Crown  agents,  as  holders  of  property,  in 
}opposition  to  improvement,  called  attention  to 
tpvhat  bad  reall/  been  done  by  the  Crown,  for 
Kwo  or  three  generations  past,  in  effecting  im- 
fcortant  improvements  in  the  centre  of  London, 
find  insisted  that  both  the  Crown  and  the  typical 
ji'noble”  landowners  referred  to  by  Mr.  White 
rvere  really  rather  sinned  against  than  sinning,— 
Ivere  tied  and  bound  by  the  chain  of  prior  settle- 
linents  whioh  the  law  had  sanctioned,  and  whioh 
^vere  in  reality  absolute  impediments  to  any 


iqiprovement  in  the  principle  and  praotloe  oft  read.  We  printed  last  week  a letter  from  “An 
^ftealiug  with  house  property  and  building-land  I Old  Member,”  finding  fault  with  the  new  regula- 
|a  a great  portion  of  London.  “Marriage  settle-  j tions  generally,  though  wo  did  nob  wholly  agree 
faents”  bad  been  the  bane  of  much  property  i with  it.  In  regard  to  the  setting  apart  of  special 

bhat  might  be  twice  as  valuable  in  every  | seats  for  the  Council,  for  instance,  we  see  no  _ ______  _ 

»nse  if  not  burdened  with  the  antiquated  | objection  whatever  to  this,  in  moderation  ; it  is  j the  leading  matter  for  the  meeting;  it  is  invert- 

lionditiona  thus  imposed.  Mr.  Hansard  drew  , an  arrangement  tending  to  increase  the  dignity  j ing  the  natural  order  of  things  to  pat  a long  dis- 

^itbention  to  the  actual  expenditure  which  would  ‘ and  formality  of  the  meetiugs,  and  formalities  j oussion  on  another  sabjeob  before  it;  and  the 

^ e entailed  in  acquiring  and  rebuilding  an  [ of  this  sorb  are  not  to  be  despised,  and  it  is  dne 

il  island”  of  property  contiguous  to  Regent- : to  members  of  the  Connoil  who  may  be  engaged 
treet,  anoh  as  that  described  in  the  paper ; but ' on  the  business  of  the  Institute  in  an  inner  room, 

^6  was  practically  answered  by  Mr.  Foster  Hay.  i that  seats  should  be  reserved  for  them.  More- 
■•ard,  who  pointed  ont  that  Mr.  White  had  not  over,  we  can  testify  that  on  this  occasion  at 
4 rofessed  to  go  into  that  question — had  merely  : least  the  Council  benches  were  well  filled,  and 
eiven  an  example  of  how  suoh  a block  of  bnild- 1 there  was  none  of  that  huddling  together  o( 

!tg  might  have  been  arranged  ah  initio.  The  : sparse  numbers  desoribed  so  pathetioally  by  onr 
Iresidenb  summed  up  in  favonr  of  English  social  oorrespondenb.  But  we  must  say  that  the  result 
kbits  and  institutions,  as  at  variance  with  the  ■ of  the  new  arrangement  was  in  one  sense  most 

(tethod  of  arranging  houses  proposed  by  Mr.  I unsatisfactory, thoughpreciselywhatweexpeoted. 

’bite.  It  is  only  doe  to  the  latter  gentleman  Wedidnobdetectanythinginthedisoussion  which 
say  that  he  replied  to  the  attacks  directed  could  be  directly  traced  to  the  influence  of  tht- 
iftainst  his  scheme  with  a degree  of  humour,  special  and  exhanstive  thought  supposed  to  be 
^ lint,  and  vivacity  whioh  might  have  made  its  bestowed  upon  the  paper  daring  the  interveniof: 


liark  in  any  assembly,  and  whioh  was  fully  fortnight, — anything,  in  short,  which  might  no.  been  sammoned  to  teaoh  arohibeoture  to 


despotism  on  the  part  of  the  chairman;  and,  at 
the  best-,  who  would  care  to  read  a paper  be  had 
given  his  best  mind  to,  towards  the  oloae  of  an 
evening,  and  to  an  audience  tired  and  sated  with 
discussion  ? The  paper  of  the  evening  must  be 


matter  will  hardly  be  mended  by  adopting  the 
suggestion  we  heard  made,  of  reading  the  paper 
of  the  evening  first,  and  then  going  to  the  dis- 
OQsaion  of  that  of  the  last  evening, — “ moving 
the  previous  question,”  as  one  may  say.  The 
bye-law  on  this  point  will  have  to  be  rescinded, 
or  there  will  be  endless  dissabisfaobion  and  oonfn- 
sion, — that  is  just  the  truth  of  it ; and  we  are  in 
a position  bo  assure  the  governing  body  that  this 
was  the  general  feeling  of  the  non-official 
majority  last  Monday  evening. 

Before  quitting  the  subjeob  of  the  meeting,  we 
refer  with  pleasure  to  the  exhibition  of  sandry 
sketches  illustrative  of  Japanese  architecture 
and  design,  by  Mr.  Conder,  who  has  recently 
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spirits  in  prison”  in  Japan.  The  appointmen 
of  a yonng  English  arohibeot  as  a professor  o 
architeoiare  in  a Japanese  college  is  an  interes'. 
ing  event,  and  anggests  the  qaeation, — wb^.t 
architecture  wiil  he  endeavour  to  engraft  on  thi 
Japanese  ? There  is  a great  opportunity,  8urel\ . 
for  the  evolution  of  “ a new  style.” 


THE  GR03YEN0R  GALLERY  IN  WINTER 

If  there  were  some  doubt  whether  the  new 
gallery  in  Bond-street  quite  fulfilled  its  mission 
in  the  opening  exhibition  held  there  in  May 
there  can  be  no  such  donbt  in  regard  to  tha 
which  opened  to  the  pnblic  on  Slonday  last.  11 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery  is  to  become,  as  wju 
hoped  and  by  implication  promised,  a centre  ftu 
exhibitions  above  the  run  of  everyday  taste,  ano 
appealing  to  the  cultivated  minority,  a bette< 
step  towards  this  end  conld  hardly  have  been 
made  than  by  combining  in  one  set  of  rooms  a 
large  and  almost  representative  exhibition  of 
old  English  water-colnnrs,  and  a still  more 
numerous  collection  of  original  sketches  and 
sbndics  by  great  artists  of  the  class  now  gene- 
rally defined  as  “ old  masters,”  This  latter  part 
of  the  exhibition,  thongh  ocoopyiug  less  of  the 
wall  space,  is  in  reality  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  portion.  It  cannot  be  called  ” repre- 
sentative,” only  because  the  productions  of  this 
class  fortunately  exist  in  too  great  numbers  and 
in  too  many  localities  to  be  fairly  represented  in 
any  single  exhibition  of  moderate  extent ; what 
is  to  be  seen  here  is  but  a gleaning,  Sncb  as 
it  is,  however,  it  is  of  such  interest  and  variety 
that  we  rather  prefer  to  defer  detailed  notice  of 
this  part  of  the  exhibition  till  after  a more 
leisurely  survey,  and  will  here  confine  onrselvea 
to  some  remarks  on  the  water-colours. 

These  are  arranged  in  the  largo  West  Room  of 
the  Gallery,  and  are  as  far  as  possible  grouped 
according  to  anthorship  j drawings  by  Turner  and 
David  Cox,  the  two  greatest  of  EnglUh  water- 
colourists  (if  we  may  for  a moment  speak  of 
Turner  in  this  lightouly),  occupying  respectively 
the  greater  part  of  the  two  end  walls,  and  Girtin 
having  a compartment  to  himself  on  the  east  side 
of  the  room.  The  arrangement  of  the  exhibition 
and  of  the  oatalogae  is  due,  we  understand  to 
Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  under  whose  editorship  also 
a larger  edition  of  the  catalogue,  accompanied 
by  facsimile  reproductions  of  some  of  the  old 
masters’  drawings,  is  promised  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  subscribe  thereto.  The  date  of  birth 
and  death  of  each  artist  is  inserted,  for  the  most 
part,  under  the  first  appearance  of  his  name  in 
the  catalogue ; a nsefnl  memorandum  for  imme- 
diate reference.*  The  Hat  commences,  after  a 
single  specimen  by  Gastinean,  with  some  dozen 
or  so  of  Constables,  of  which  there  are  three  little 
drawings  (10,  11,  12),  exhibiting  some  of  bis 
finest  qualities,  and  one  rather  larger,  of  “ Old 
Sarnm”  (9),  to  which  special  attention  should 
be  given,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
specimens  that  could  be  seen  of  the  attainment 
of  real  grandeur  of  effect  and  sentiment  in  land- 
scape,  on  a small  scale.  The  drawing  represents 
the  historic  mound  at  Sarum  which  marks  the 
site  of  some  monument  of  ancient  barbaric  great- 
ness  : the  modelling  of  the  sweeps  and  folds  of 
the  ground  in  the  middle  distance,  apparentlj 
by  single  washes  of  the  brush,  the  extent  of 
distance  to  which  the  eye  is  carried,  the  grand 
effect  of  the  eky,  produce  a result  which  is 
astonishing  on  a piece  of  paper  a foot  square. 
A great  many  of  the  lights  are  taken  ont  appa- 
rently with  the  point  of  the  knife,  not  a verj 
usual  method  with  Constable,  but  producing  its 
intended  effect  without  hardness  or  glitter.  We 
pass  to  a group  of  names  less  familiar  now ; 
Wheatley,  for  iuEtacoe,  whose  peasants  are  liki- 
“good-book”  people,  got  up  to  look  amiable  anr 
pretty,  and  to  convince  ns  of  the  superiority  of 
peasant  life  to  every  other,  but  like  no  real  people, 
We  have  got  nearer  reality  than  that,  at  all  events 
in  more  modern  representations  of  the  charac 
teristio  features  of  humble  life.  John  Glover 
whese  finished  and  placidly  harmonicas  drawing*- 
meet  us  at  various  turns  in  the  room,  is  besi 
represented  by  his  large  '‘Dunstanborough”  (16; 
with  its  grand  reck  standing  up  in  a warm  glow 
of  light  in  the  baobgronnd,  and  the  ” drawing 
master  ” trees  in  the  foreground,  trees  bein> 
apparently  the  last  thing  in  nature  to  receivi 
individnality  of  characterisation  by  Engli=) 
artists.  Even  Gainsborough  is  a great  sinnei 

* "tS  « are  elad  to  ob?erve  that  the  incoDvenient  methor 

01  commpuc:DplhenainberjngBfre3bin**ach  room,  on  wbici 
we  cotDfnei.tert  on  the  ocvasioo  of  the  first  erhibilion.  has 
been  abandoned. 


in  this  way,  as  may  be  seen  from  a few  small 
sketches  of  his  in  another  part  of  the  room, 
where  the  trees  are  indicated  in  a most  routine 
manner  j not  Nature’s  trees,  but  Gainsborough’s 
Franoia’s  ‘‘Stranded  Vessel”  (18)  is  a fine 
specimen  of  the  school  of  water-colonr  in  which 
all  things  were  varieties  of  brown,  exoept  a 
fisherman’s  red  jacket  or  twoj  and  Cozeoa’b- 
drawings  represent  a type  in  which  all  things 
are  varieties  of  grey.  This  colourless  view  of 
Nature,  and  the  gradual  steps  by  which  colour 
is  superinduced  upon  it,  no  donbt  represent  to  a 
ooDsiderable  degree  not  merely  progress  in 
taste,  but  progress  in  the  development  of  the 
water-oolonrist’s  palette,  which  was  so  restricted 
in  the  earlier  period  as  to  co:  fine  the  artist 
practically  to  something  very  like  monoobrome 
painting.  Poor  Cozens,  who  lived  a quarter  of  a 
century  before  Francia,  had  not  even  Francia’s 
browns  j what  he  did  with  his  greys  is  remark- 
able  enough,  considering  his  limitations.  His 
” View  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  ” (40)  has  a little 
more  variety  of  tone, — “ colour”  one  canuoteay, 
and  is  notable  as  being  an  exceedingly  clear 
and  hard  rendering  of  distant  buildings  without 
losing  atmosphere.  Among  the  drawings  in 
this  part  of  the  room  the  views  of ‘'Ely”  and 
“Durham,”  by  George  Fennell  Robson  (l-i  and 
31),  later  in  date,  have  peculiar  excellence  as 
combining  finish  and  a great  degree  of  realistic 
effect  with  a fine  feeling  for  the  picturesque; 
the  small  view  of  Durham  has  very  unusual 
excellence  in  this  respect.  We  next  come  to  a 
group  of  Cattermoles.  Here  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  colour,  very  fine  and  very  rich  colour  ; 
but  the  drawings  of  this  admirably. gifted  artist 
do  not  in  one  sense  gain  by  juxtaposition  : they 
show,  indeed,  how  uniformly  excellent  was  his 
work  in  its  own  way,  but  they  also  show  era- 
phatically  how  very  limited  were  his  motives  in 
subject  and  composition.  There  is,  however, 
one  very  bold  and  powerful  sketch  of  the  “ Falla 
of  the  Clyde”  (47),  which  rather  takes  one  by 
surprise,  and  in  general  feeling  might  not  inaptly 
be  compared  with  David  Cox.  With  regard  to  the 
worksof  this  latter  great  water-colour  arti8t,n6arly 
fifty  of  which  find  place  on  the  south  wall  of  the 
room,  there  is  hardly  oooasion  to  say  anything 
further  here ; hardly  room  to  say  anything  new. 
The  principal  drawings  among  those  exhibited 
are  well  known ; and  the  greatness  of  Cox’s 
style,  as  an  exponent  of  the  highest  and  most 
powerful  capabilities  of  pure  water-colour,  is 
recognised  and  done  justice  to  univernally  now. 
This  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  case  with  the 
works  of  the  painter  who  comes  next  on  the 
walls,  John  Sell  Cotman ; nor,  we  must  add,  is 
that  gifted  and  unfortunate  genius,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  waste  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  the 
drudgery  of  sobool  teaching,  at  all  adequately 
represented  here.  Borne  of  the  drawings  ex- 
hibited,  such  as  that  called  “ A Bridge  ” (101), 
show  something  of  bis  peculiar  power  as  a colour- 
ist, but  his  finest  productions  are  not  here.  A 
carions  contrast  between  real  and  false  genius, 
however,  is  suggested  on  comparing  even  such 
works  of  Cotman’s  as  are  collected  here  with 
those  next  adjoining  them  by  Barrett.  It  is 
diffioult  to  understand  on  what  principle  this 
conoocter  of  artificial  classical  landscapes  finds 
a place  in  such  company.  There  is  a certain 
capability  of  doing  what  he  meant  to  do,  cer- 
tainly ; but,  then,  it  never  was  for  one  moment 
worth  doing.  Nor  does  Coploy  Fielding’s  delicate 
and  weak  manner  tell  very  fortunately  amidst 
much  work  of  a far  higher  and  more  powerful 
class  ; it  must  be  said,  however,  that  his  qualities, 
never  the  highest,  but  still  with  an  excellence  of 
their  own,  are  not  adequately  represented.  Of 
far  higher  interest  are  the  drawings  of  an  artist 
muoh  less  popularly  talked  of,  who,  to  distin. 
juish  him  from  the  greater  man  of  the  same 
name,  is  described  in  the  catalogne  as  “ Turner, 
(of  Oxford).”  “Lowering  Weather”  (124) 
a large  highly-finished  drawing,  has  very  fine 
qualities ; we  have  seen  and  admired  it  before, 
but  are  surprised  to  find  how  it  holds  its  place 
in  snoh  a collection  as  the  present.  Another 
smaller  drawing  by  the  same  hand,  “Stone- 
henge” (156),  which  is  new  to  na,  is  a truL 
remarkable  work  ; it  represents  almost  the  firs: 
complete  view  of  “the  stones”  on  the  roar 
from  Amesbnry,  and  is  as  minutely  correct  ii 
regard  to  the  whole  scene  as  if  topographioal 
realism  bad  been  a main  object,  and  at  th- 
•-ame  timers  a drawing  full  of  fine  and  poetic  feel- 
ing. This  remarkable  little  work  is  the  propert' 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Oue  is  obliged  t« 
confess  that  John  Varley,  much  as  we  owe  t< 
him  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  English  water- 
colour  Eohool,  does  not  look  remarkable  in  thu 
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oollection.  He,  it  is  true,  is  not  very  largely 
represented  j but  what  strikes  one  in  comparing 
his  works  with  those  of  some  other  good  name^ 
old  and  new,  is  that  be  was  not  so  certain  as  to  hia 
scale  of  colour  and  his  mode  of  treating  nature  as 
were  some  of  the  earlier  and  later  men.  He  bag 
not  the  completely  balanced  tbongh  Iow.tone4'- 
barmony  of  Girtin ; he  introduces  strong  and 
decided  colour,  but  seems  unable  to  combine  it 
with  his  whole  scheme  of  landscape ; it  is  ooloi^ 
introduced  partially,  and  as  if  expeiimentally. 
And  in  regard  to  composition  and  general  im< 
pression,  the  landscape  of  Cornelius  VarleiJ 
“Farm  Buildings”  (135),  is  superior  to  anything 
by  the  other  of  the  name  who  is  repreaented^ 
This  is  not,  as  its  name  might  imply,  a pic'ur^ 
of  buildings  ; these  merely  stand  out  as  a centr^ 
object  in  the  middle  distance.  Then  we  com§ 
on  a collection  of  De  Wints,  amongst  which  a 
large  landscape  by  Callcott  seems  to  find  a very 
natural  position,  for  its  feeling  and  handling 
show  an  affinity  with  De  Wint,  only  with  poorq| 
tones  3 it  is  what  maybe  oalUd  a very  finely* 
modelled  landscape,  almost  entirely  dtlioient  in 
local  colonr.  This  latter  deficiency  may  in  a 
I sense  be  said  to  exist  in  De  Wint;  but  then  his 
i tones,  though  when  considered  absolntely  they 
j are  unlike  nature,  are  so  true  relatively,  and  so 
: rich  and  harmonicas  for  tho  most  part  in  them^ 
j selves,  that  the  result  is  quite  satisfying  to  the 
' eye  and  mind.  We  say  for  the  most  p.^rt,  for 
1 there  are  works  of  his  here  which  are  not  up  to 
; bis  beet  standard  (indeed,  none  of  his  really 
j finest  prodootloDs  are  exhibited),  and  in  which 
j the  colour  is  of  a doubtful  and  nondescript  kind. 
I It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  background 
i against  which  the  drawings  are  hung  has  som^ 
thing  to  do  with  this.  Even  when  oil  paintingfl 
were  exhibited  at  the  Grosveuor  Gallery  th^ 
bangings  were  found  fault  with  as  injurious  to 
the  pictures;  and,  when  we  come  to  watery 
colours,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  less 
calculated  to  set  them  off  than  a background  of 
strong  crimson.  In  “The  Hayfield”  (L79)  tho 
haystacks  look  almost  green,  and  we  attribute  it 
to  the  preponderance  of  crimson  in  the  roo®. 
Such  delicate  tones  as  De  Wiut’s  demand  very 
tender  treatment  in  regard  to  their  8urronudiiig|, 
We  may  pass  over  with  a word  of  recognitioQ 
the  familar  work  of  William  Hunt,  jns’;  observing 
how  completely  snoh  sound  oonecientious  art  as 
this,  though  limited  in  its  range,  keeps  its 
place, — bow  thoroughly  “ safe  ” it  is.  We  feat 
it  is  impossible  to  say  the  same  of  another  set  of 
works  bearing  a well-known  name,  which  hang 
With  all  the  picturesque  effect  and 


remarkable  facility  in  bis  own  line  which 
shown  in  the  nameroos  drawings  of  Front,  the 
juxtaposition  of  a considerable  number  of  them 
only  confirms  the  idea  which  has  been  current 
1 for  some  time  among  thoughtful  critics,  that  his 
! success  was  doe  to  something  very  like  a trick 
in  piotcre-making,  rather  than  real  artistic 
insight.  Singnlarly  enough,  our  eye  was  caogbt 
by  a work  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  Prout’a, 
and  hung  with  his  drawings,  a view  of  the  house 
ofRienzi  at  Rome,  and  our  reflection  was  that 
after  all  Prout  could  be  more  forcible  and 
masculine  in  style  than  we  had  supposed.  Bat 
the  pleasing  deception  was  momentary  ; the 
drawing  was  by  Cromeck.  Any  one  who  would 
compare  it  with  the  drawing  by  the  more 
popular  artist  immediately  over  it,  must  see  ho?r 
mannered  and  conventional  is  his  treatment  of 
masonry  in  comparison,  although  there  is  always 
that  sort  of  effectiveness  which  catches  the  eye 
of  the  majority  of  spectators.  Poor  Fred 
Walker  is  represented  by  two  or  three  small 
works,  not  among  his  best  in  feeliug,  but 
having  very  fine  qualities ; and  we  may  note 
as  an  architectural  and  topographical  curiosity, 
John  Varley’s  little  drawing  (275)  of  “Bow 
Chnrcb,  now  destroyed,”  while  Bow  was  still 
a country  village,  with  a large  white  hors® 
cut  out  in  wood,  standing  out  in  the  air  as  a 
signboard.  We  are  in  the  region  of  the  Turners 
now,  but  cannot  attempt  special  comment  npoa 
Turner  here,  of  course.  We  may  just  notice  one 
small  drawing,  “A  Rocky  Fastness”  (251),  as 
a remarkable  instance  of  the  same  quality  we 
noticed  in  a drawing  of  Constable’s,  the  effect  of 
grandenr  on  a small  scale.  There  are  several 
interesting  things  in  this  part  of  the  room  alsoj! 
interesting  as  curiosities,  or  as  the  work  of  out* 
of-the.wey  names.  Coming  round  to  the  Girtius 
we  find  the  artist  very  well  represented  by  about 
twenty  drawings,  including  some  of  his  finest 
works.  We  analysed  Girtin  and  his  place  in  the 
art  preity  fullyon  the  oooasion  of  the  fine  exhibi-^ 
bion  of  his  works  at  the  Burllnstm  Club,*  wber^ 
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' we  remember  rightly,  most  of  the  drawings 
ODg  here  wereto  be  seen.  Oar  former  opinion 
1 in  no  way  modified  by  this  fresh  examination 
f a namber  of  them  ; but  the  effect  of  some  of 
hem  is  manifestly  different  in  their  present 
iosition ; drawings  which  might  hare  seemed 
'illy  powerful,  and  even  rich,  in  tone,  when 
pposed  only  to  others  by  the  same  band,  seem 
inch  weaker  here ; an  effect  which  wonld 
latni’ally  result  from  their  being  seen  in  oppo- 
!tion  to  some  more  modern  works  in  a higher 
bale  of  colour,  but  which,  in  this  case  also,  we 
re  disposed  to  attribute  still  more  to  the  crim. 
Sn  hangings.  It  is  really  surprising  how  diffe- 
bnt  the  grand  view  of  “Durham”  (300) 
/ppears  from  what  it  looked  like  at  the  Barling, 
in  5 and  we  cannot  but  think  these  drawings 
iiffer  from  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  room.  On 
I pale  green.tinted  wall  they  would  be  quite 
tSerent  things. 

! The  screens  in  the  middle  room  contain  several 
beciallties  worth  looking  at.  There  are  some 
brtrait  studies,  sketches  on  a small  scale  by 
eynolds,  Eomney, Lawrence,  and  others;  some 
r Blake’s  drawings,  which  seem  out  of  place 
biong  their  sarroundings,  and  bad  better  have 
feen  omitted ; Blake  was  fully  illustrated  at  the 
lurlington  Club  last  year.  There  is  a remark, 
bly  interesting  and  able  life-study  by  Wilkie 
069),  signed  and  dated,  from  a subject  set  by 
amself  at  the  Royal  Academy.  There  are  some 
tiry  good  cart.horse  drawings  by  Micholowski 
004,  407,  409,  418),  and  a large  drawing  by 
ullet,  “ The  Tramp,”  which  is  full  of  pathos 
id  intensity  of  feeling.  Macli^e’s  highly  cba- 
■koteristio  portrait  of  Turner  (513),  a half- 
■ngth  sketch,  is  a thing  to  be  noted.  The  name 
^ Dicamps  appears  in  connexion  with  one 
fnall  drawing.  It  is  out  of  place  here,  of 
lurae,  as  this  is  professedly  an  exhibition  of 
fwater-oolonr  drawings  by  deceased  artists  of 
lie  British  school,”  and  in  any  case  it  is  almost 
bsnrd  to  hang  one  small  sketch  by  each  a great 
'tist  in  what  is  meant  as  a representative  ex« 
Ibition.  But  how  we  should  like  to  see  a co’* 
iotinu  of  the  works  and  studies  of  Decamps  in 
^0  Grosvenor  Gallery  on  some  future  occasion, 
fe  commend  the  idea  to  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  and 
iose  whom  it  concerns,  thanking  them  for  what 
<ey  have  already  given  us,  especially  the  O.d 
f^lastera'  drawings,  to  which  we  shall  return. 


US  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE 
OF  RUSSIA  IN  THREE  ERAS. 

! I.  Bvzantine  Influence.  939-1475  a.d. 

I The  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Russia 
as  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  rise  of 
lat  monarchy  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
at  it  was  nob  till  the  reign  of  Vladimir  the 
»reab,  more  than  a century  afterwards,  that  the 
ibristian  faith  was  definitely  adopted.  The 
kiatorian  tells  ua  that  that  prince,  after  the 
lerits  of  Judaism,  Roman  Catholicism,  Ma- 
ommedanism,  and  Greek  Christianity,  bad  been 
uocesaively  canvassed,  sent  deputies  to  the 
lountries  where  these  religions  were  professed, 
o report  upon  their  claims  to  his  attention.  I& 
rould  appear  that  the  imposing  ceremonies  of 
Greek  Churoh,  as  witnessed  by  the  depoties 
.1  the  magnificent  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople, 
bade  a most  powerful  impression  on  Vladimir, 
vho  thus  resolved  to  enter  .the  communion  of 
he  Oriental  Church,  and  compelled  his  peoole 
b follow  his  example.  It  is  from  this  period 
hat  dates  the  history  of  Russian  ecclesiastical 
Irchitecture,  borrowed  from  the  Byzantine,  and 
/hioh  had  developed  itself  in  such  splendjur  in 
he  creation  of  Arthemeus  of  Tralles, — the  Con- 
tantiuople  Basilica  of  Santa  Sophia.  In  the 
:onrs9  of  time  the- grand  princes  of  Russia,  cf 
be  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  were  in  con. 
tant  intercourse  with  the  Greek  emperors,  with 
^hom  they  maintained  friendly  relations  for  a 
ong  period.  All  this  had,  no  doubt,  great 
nfluence  on  the  propagation  of  Byzantine 
rt  in  Russia,  for  we  find  that  the  capital, 
Clef,  as  described  by  Ditmsr,  bishop  of  Marse- 
lurg,  a contemporary  of  Vladimir  the  Great, 
wing  to  its  numerous  inhabitants  and  pros- 
tierous  state,  possessed  hundreds  of  oburohes, 
Ind  we  have  the  testimony  of  Adam,  one  of 
he  canons  of  the  Bremen  Cathedral,  who  called 
iief  (1072)  a second  Constantinople.  Only 
he  Tartar  invasion  (1240)  pub  a stop  to  the 
louriahing  of  the  Byzantine  adoptions,  and 
ifter  a long  period  of  stagnation  in  the  national 
evelopraenb  indirectly  contributed  to  oentrali- 
ation,  and  by  the  same  evoking  during  the 
ieriod  of  the  first  Russian  Czars  the  develop- 


ment of  the  national  art.  But  before  entering 
into  a description  of  the  buildings,  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  notice  the  transition  from  a 
Byzantine  basilica  to  an  orthodox  church.  We 
have  only  to  recollect  how  and  from  what  the 
basilica  was  formed.  A long  building,  with  a 
rounded  end  on  one  side,  with  a portico  on  the 
front  fa9ade  and  a transept  covered  with  a dome, 
it  was  created  out  of  the  Roman  courts  of 
justice  and  assemblies,  and  in  the  form  in  which 
it  appears  in  the  Cathedral  of  Justinian  was 
almost  ready  for  an  othodox  Greek  church. 

But  in  the  Latin  basilica  the  transversal  nave 
is  relatively  a little  longer  (in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross),  and  was  thus  adopted  as  the  ground 
plan  of  the  Gothic  churches  of  Europe.  In 
Russia  another  form  was  adopted,  that  of  a : 
Greek  cross  with  equal  sides,  in  which  the 
transversal  nave  is  nearly  of  the  same  length 
as  the  great  nave.  Another  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  orthodox  ecclesiastical  arobi- 
teoture  is  the  ikonostas,  or  continuous  screen 
separating  the  altar  from  the  part  of  the  eburob 
destined  for  the  congregation  ; then  the  kliros,  or 
choir  for  the  singers,  which  was  formerly  placed 
on  both  sides  of  the  great  nave,  and  subse. 
quently  removed  nearer  to  the  ikonostas ; and, 
lastly,  the  gallery  running  along  the  walls  : 
these  are  the  chief  peculiarities  of  a Russian 
church.  The  domes  have  not  only  been  retained 
but  have  been  increased  in  namber,  and  have 
assumed  qaite  an  original  form  of  their  own. 
Frescoes,  gilded  walls,  mosaics,  thick  square 
pillars,  narrow  windows,  and  the  mystic  twilight 
of  the  Greek  basilica,  have  not  only  passed  over 
CO  Russia,  but  have  become  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  the  national  art  of  the  most  recent  date. 
The  most  ancient  basilica  in  Russia  in  the 
Byzantine  style  is,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  the 
Dessiatinny  Chnroh  at  Kief, — the  magnifioenb 
temple  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  This 
churoh  was  constructed  and  embellisbod  by 
Greek  artisans  and  artists  invited  by  Vladimir 
the  Great  fromTsargrad  (Constantinople).  The 
'.'ite  chosen  was  the  spot  sanctified  by  the  first 
Christiin  martyrs  in  Russia  (the  Varague- 
Ohristians,  Theodor  and  John).  The  Dessiatinny 
Cnorch  was  begun  in  the  year  989,  and  took 
seven  years  to  build  and  decorate.  In  996 
it  was  consecrated,  and  continued  to  exist 
for  244  years ; Batui,  the  .Tartar  invader,  de- 
stroyed it  in  1240,  and  the  ruins,  consisting  of 
heaps  of  bricks  and  stones,  were  carried  away  by 
the  inhabitants  up  to  the  year  1635,  in  which 
year  the  metropolitan  of  Kief,  Peter  Mogila,  par- 
tially restored  it.  Two  hundred  years  later,  in 
1820,  Captain  Annenkoff,  of  the  Russian  army, 
undertook  on  his  own  private  means  the  reoon- 
strnotion  of  the  Dessiatinny  Churoh.  In  the 
process  of  digging  the  old  foundation  was  die- 
closed,  which  presented  the  form  of  a wide 
quadrangle  with  three  apses  on  the  eastern 
side,  the  middle  one  being  the  largest,  and  de- 
stined for  the  archbishop’s  stall.  The  length  of 
the  whole  building  along  the  straight  wails  was 
140  ft. ; from  the  arc  of  the  central  apse  to  the 
western  doorway,  168  ft. ; and  the  width  112  ft. 
Tbe  height  is  unknown,  but  judging  from 
structures  somewhat  similar  to  the  Dessiatinny 
' Churoh,  it  may  be  estimated  at  84  ft.  without 
the  domes.  Tne  depth  of  the  basement  exceeded 
4 ft.  Tbe  plan  presented  six  longitudinal  and 
five  transversal  walls;  four  longitudinal  and 
five  transversal  interior  walls  under  the  floor, 
iog  of  the  church  served  as  the  foundation  on 
which  rested  the  pillars,  the  partition  walls 
which  supported  the  arches,  vaults,  and  the 
gallery.  Outside  the  building  there  were  bat- 
cresses.  The  thickness  of  the  clear  walls  was 
2 ft.  8 in.  The  rubble  underneath  the  walla 
consisted  of  large  granite  stones,  and  in  some 
places  of  limestone  and  bricks;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  walls  were  found  three 
kinds  of  bricks ; some  larger  than  tbe  present 
lOi  in.  bricks,  others  again  of  a wide  square 
shape  12  in.  each  way,  and  i in.  thick,  like 
tiles.  This  kind  of  masonry  with  the  Greeks 
was  called  Izodom, — of  equal  layers;  bricks  of 
a similar  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  walls 
of  the  Cjlosseura  in  Rome.  The  cement  is 
composed  of  a mixture  of  lime  with  finely 
pounded  and  sifted  brick;  and  the  layers  of  it 
were  thicker  than  the  thin  bricks,  and  it  was 
used  also  for  cementing  the  marble  linings  to  the 
walls.  Tbe  pavement  of  the  church  was  com- 
posed of  dark  red  granite,  with  a chequered 
design  of  large  octagons,  with  squares  in  them. 
Inside  the  altar  space  tbe  place  for  tbe  high 
altar  was  paved  with  dark-coloured  slabs,  and 
around  it  with  mosaic  squares  of  marble  and 
jasper  in  varioua  colours.  The  church  had 
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marble  pillars  inside,  which  is  proved  by  the 
fragments  wLioh  were  found  of  bases  and 
capitals  in  the  Byzantine  style.  The  walls  of 
the  altar  space  were  decorated  with  mosaics, 
and  the  other  walla  of  the  church  painted  in 
fresco.  On  the  western  side  the  gallery  formed 
the  second  story  of  the  edifice.  In  1828  the 
foundation  was  laid  of  the  tew  church,  which 
was  coasecrated  in  1842.  The  chief  altar  is 
dedicated  to  "the  nativity  of  tbe  holy  mother  of 
God,”  and  the  two  altars  on  each  side  are  in  the 
name  of-  the  Grand  Prince  Vladimir  and  Sb. 
Nicolas.  The  plan  of  the  new  Dessiatinny 
Oburoh  is  a square,  each  side  of  which  measures 
93  ft.  The  facades  are  the  same  on  every  side. 
The  eastern  side  is  plain,  and  the  other  sides  have 
decorated  entrances  with  arohivolts,  architec- 
tural arches  or  semicircles,  and  have  open  steps. 
Tne  chief  entrance  oonsi&ts  of  an  arch  deeply 
recessed  and  ornamented  with  small  columns, 
which  project  one  before  another,  as  in  the 
ancient  oburoh  doorways.  The  main  body  of 
tbe  edifice  is  of  two  storie’.  The  height  to  the 
roof  is  70  ft.  Above  the  roof  rise  five  domes 
enpported  on  drums,  the  middle  drum  being 
42  ft.  in  diameter  and  37  ft.  4 in.  in  height.  The 
extreme  height  of  the  whole  structure,  including 
the  cross,  is  147  ft.  In  laying  bare  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  old  church,  bells  were  found,  which 
probably  hung  in  a separate  belfry-tower.  In 
tbe  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  (1017) 
the  foundation-stone  was  laid  of  the  Churoh  of 
St.  Sophia,  the  most  celebrated  and  magnificent 
structure  of  that  time.  It  was  raised  as  a 
memorial  to  the  faiih,  and  as  a thanksgiving  to 
the  Giver  of  all  Good  for  the  victory  gained  by 
the  Grand  Prince  Yaroslaf  over  the  Petohenegnes. 
The  plan  of  the  Kief  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  is 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  upon  tbe  design  of 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  founded.  Tbefounda- 
iion  of  the  Kief  Cathedral  is  from  6 ft.  to  9 ft. 
deep,  and  the  materials  used  were  the  same 
description  as  those  laid  down  for  the  fuundation 
of  the  Dessiatinny  Church.  Tne  basement 
contains  the  crypt,  in  which  were  buried  the 
ancient  Grand  Princes  of  Russia,  and  in  subse- 
quent agestho  Kief  metropolitans.  The  floor  of  the 
churoh  is  of  dark  crimson  granite.  The  interior, 
with  the  exception  of  the  transept,  is  formed  of 
arches  about  9 ft.  in  span.  These  arches  rest 
upon  twelve  cruciform  pillars,  which  also  support 
the  gallery.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  in  the 
shape  of  a Greek  cross,  in  width  about  26  ft., 
che  longitudinal  and  transversal  measurement 
of  the  cross,  96  fc.,  including  the  altar,  but 
without  the  spaoe  for  tbe  bishops’  stall,  which 
presents  an  extended  semicircle,  and  tbe  south 
and  north  sides  of  the  cross  are  the  lateral  por- 
ticos.  Between  the  second  row  of  pillars  there 
are  two  octagon-shaped  pillars,  3 ft.  6 in.  in 
diameter,  and  about  six  diameters  in  height. 
These  pillars  are  without  bases,  with  plain 
capitals  in  the  lento  style,  and  are  faced  with 
marble.  At  the  angles  of  the  quadrangle  of  the 
transept  are  erected  four  piers,  which  support 
the  arches  carrying  the  drum  of  the  dome,  which 
is  about  23  ft.  in  diameter.  The  golden  ground 
surrounding  all  the  mosaic  pictures  occupies  the 
greater  portion  of  the  snrface  of  the  walls  and 
arches.  The  mosaics  have  been  preserved  prin- 
cipally on  the  altar  walls,  and  in  places  on  the 
wall  supports  and  tbe  arches.  In  the  main  altar- 
space  above  the  bishop’s  stall  there  are  two  tiers 
of  mosaic  figures ; in  the  lower  one  are  repre- 
sented the  Bjzantine  prelates  of  tbe  third  and 
fourth  centuries,  and  in  the  second  the  Lord’s 
Sapper.  Tnese  tiers  are  divided  by  wide  bands 
of  ornamentations  in  mosaio.  Above  the  second 
tier,  just  over  the  middle  of  the  archbishop’s 
stall  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  hemispherical 
vaulting,  there  is  a very  remarkable  colossal 
figure  in  mosaio,  representing  the  Virgin  Mary, 
called  “The  Imperishable  Wall.”  The  Kief 
Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  besides  mosaics,  con- 
tains also  Greek  frescoes,  which  were  discovered 
in  1843,  by  the  Academician  Solntseff ; they 
were  found  on  the  wall  supports,  and  partly  in 
the  galleries,  where  ages  ago  chapels  had  been 
erected.  The  large  arches  under  the  middle 
drum  are  decorated  with  paintings  of  the  four 
Evangelists.  The  general  plan  of  the  oburoh  is 
a quadrangle,  aa  nearly  as  possible  square,  for 
the  ancient  struotare  of  the  walla  has  been  pre- 
served only  in  the  middle  of  the  existing  mass. 
The  length  of  the  cathedral  from  east  to  west 
is  little  over  119  ft. ; and  from  north  to  south 
161  ft.  With  the  additions  which  were  subse- 
quently  made  it  is  larger.  The  height  to  the 
roof,  together  with  the  cornice  which  runs  along, 
side  it,  is  73  ft.  6 in,,  aud  the  height  of  the 
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entire  etrocture,  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
is  154  fc.  There  was  besides  a covered  wooden 
gallery  round  the  outside  of  the  building.  These 
galleries  were  ia  ancient  times  destined  for  peni- 
tents who  were  excluded  from  the  church  proper. 
The  number  of  domes  of  the  Sc.  Sophia  of  Kief 
erected  by  Yaroslaf  ia  not  known,  but  from  the 
time  of  the  Metropolitan  Peter  Mopila  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  up  to  the  year  1803,  there 
were  eleven  large  and  four  small  ones.  In  1850, 
when  the  church  was  being  restored,  seven  gilt 
crosses  were  added  to  the  domes.  Inside  the 
cathedral,  the  gallery  is  supported  by  semicircnlar 
vaulting,  and  has,  instead  of  a balustrade,  a 
barrier  composed  of  slabs  of  dark  crimson 
granite  placed  on  edge,  which  ia  decorated  with 
carved  soulpturds,  in  relief,  of  foliage,  &c.,  and 
pretty  interwoven  ornamentations  in  the  Greek 
style.  In  the  walla  of  the  church  were  found 
iron  fastenings,  and  in  the  vaulting  hollow 
burnt  clay  vessels,  used  for  strength  and  light- 
ness. 

In  1240  the  Tartar  invader  Batui,  above 
mentioned,  destroyed  the  cathedral  of  Sc.  Sophia, 
but  in  1385-90  it  was  again  restored  by  the 
Metropolitan  Cyprian.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Uoiates  (Greek  Catholics)  continued  the 
devastation  of  the  Tartars.  The  cathedral  was 
again  repaired  by  Peter  Mogila,  who  also  made 
a few  alterations  inside.  The  walls  also  were 
strengthened  by  buttresses,  and  the  windows 
were  made  wider.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the 
domes  were  covered  with  tin  plates,  and  gilded, 
and  in  the  present  century  repairs  have  been  made 
inside,  and  the  outside  has  also  beeu  decorated. 
During  the  lifetime  of  Vladimir  the  Great,  by 
the  order  of  that  monarch  the  Bishop  Joaobim  was 
sent  to  Novgorod,  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  at  that  time  Pagans, 
to  the  Christian  faith.  This  bishop  built  at 
Novgorod,  in  the  year  922,  a small  wooden 
church,  dedicated  to  St,  Joachim  and  St.  Anne. 
Subsequently  the  same  archbishop  oommanded 
to  be  built  of  oak  the  churoh  of  St.  Sophia,  in 
the  Torgovistohe,  in  Biehop’s-street,  on  the 
banka  of  the  river  Volkhof,  in  the  words  of  the 
chroniclers,  “ with  thirteen  domes,  cunningly 
and  fairly  built  and  decorated.”  Upon  this 
churoh  being  destroyed  by  fire,  the  Prince  of 
Novgorod,  Vladimir  Yaroalavioh,  in  imitation  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and 
according  to  the  model  of  the  existing  Kief 
Cathedral  of  Sophia,  erected  a stone  church 
named  after  the  latter,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Volkhof,  which  was  completed  in  seven  years, 
and  consecrated  in  1052.  The  measurement  of 
this  church,  together  with  the  later  additions  at 
the  sides,  is, — length,  105  fc.  j width,  119  ft. ; 
height,  with  dome’,  161  ft.  The  interior 
plan  oontaias  ten  square  pillar  supports 
ranged  in  the  middle  of  the  church  in  the  form 
of  a Greek  cross.  Above,  on  the  three  sides 
are  the  galleries,  which  contain  the  sacristy 
and  library.  The  ancient  walls,  which  are  very 
thick,  are  oonsbrnoted  on  the  same  principle  as 
those  of  the  Kief  Cathedral,  with  thick  layers  of 
mortar.  In  ancient  times,  the  western  and  two 
other  sides  of  the  exterior  were  surrounded 
by  a covered  gallery.  Both  the  construction 
and  decoration  of  the  Novgorod  Cathedral  were  at 
the  very  beginning  conducted  by  Greek  artisans 
and  artists.  The  interior  surface  was  painted 
al  fresco,  of  which  there  are  still  seen  traces  in 
the  altar-space  under  the  paintings  on  the  wall 
above  the  archbishop’s  stall.  The  chief  altar  is 
separated  from  the  church  by  a partition-wall, 
to  which  the  ikonostas  is  joined.  The  windows 
were  narrow,  and  pierced  at  wide  intervals. 
Eventually  some  of  them  were  made  larger. 
Opposite  the  ikonostas,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  two  front  pillars,  two  stalls  are  erected,  one 
for  tho  Czar,  the  other  for  the  bishop.  Both  are 
ornamented  with  rich  carving,  with  crosses  in 
fret-work  at  the  top,  and  crescent-shaped  figures 
below.  On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  gallery 
there  are  frescoes  representing  the  Priuoe 
Vladimir,  the  founder  of  the  church,  and  his 
father  Yaroslaf,  his  brother,  and  other  relations. 
The  domes  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  have  been 
frequently  altered,  of  which  there  are  at  present 
five,  and  one  above  the  sacristy.  The  roof,  with 
its  figured  cornice,  is  a remnant  of  the  work  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  A belfry-tower  was 
added  to,  or  rather  erected  by,  the  side  of  the 
church  in  1439.  After  its  first  completion,  this 
church,  up  to  the  fifteenth  century,  was  fre- 
qaently  damaged  by  fire,  and  snffered  from 
the  devastating  enemy.  At  Tohernigof,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
erected  a stone  cathedral,  dedicated  to  the 
Transfiguration.  The  exact  year  of  its  fonndation 


is  not  determined,  bat  it  is  known  that  thefoun. 
datioD-stone  was  laid  by  Mstislaf  the  Brave,  son 
of  Vladimir  the  Great,  who  ruled  over  Tcher- 
nigof  from  1024  to  1036.  The  site  chosen  by 
the  prince  for  this  oharoh  was  on  an  eminence 
in  a fortress  where,  in  vary  ancient  times,  there 
existed  a pagan  temple.  The  church  was  com- 
pleted in  the  reigu  of  Sviatoslaf  Yaroslavicb, 
Prince  of  Tchernigof,  about  the  year  1004,  and 
consecrated  in  1076.  Sviatoslaf  was  buried 
there.  The  plan  of  the  churoh  is  nearly  a square, 
length  105  ft.,  width  112  ft.  The  construction, 
decorations,  &o.,  are  of  Greek  execution.  The 
original  facade  has  disappeared,  but  the  anti- 
quicies  are  retained  in  the  disposition  of  the 
walls,  in  the  remaining  lower  portions  of  the 
pillars  and  the  rubble  basement  containing  a 
crypt.  Inside  the  church  extended  two  rows  of 
columns  from  east  to  west;  they  supported  the 
gallery.  According  to  tradition,  the  lower 
pillars  were  encrusted  with  marble  of  a 
reddish  colour,  with  plain  bases  iu  the  shape  of 
slabs,  with  iron  capitals  j the  front  pillars,  or  those 
nearest  to  the  ikonostas,  were  of  an  octagon 
shape.  The  gallery  extended  respectively  from 
the  east  and  west  sides  to  half  the  length  of  the 
church,  and  joined  over  the  western  entrance  of, 
the  churoh;  the  gallery  had  square  pillars,  also 
faced  with  marble.  They  supported  the  arches 
of  the  church  and  the  middle  dome.  Between 
these  was  a barrier  of  marble  slabs.  Of  the 
three  altar  apses  tho  middle  one  projects  more 
than  the  others.  From  the  year  1240  up  to  the 
reign  of  Alexay  Mikhailovich,  for  a period  of 
more  than  400  years,  this  church  stood  in 
rains.  It  was  finally  restored  by  command  of 
Catherine  II.  in  1780.  The  galleries  on  the 
southern  and  eastern  tides  were  removed,  and 
were  retained  only  on  the  western  wall  above 
the  entrance  to  the  ohnroh ; the  cracks  in  the 
walls  were  filled  up,  and  the  parts  which  had 
suffered  from  fire  were  repaired.  Behind  the 
left  kliroB,  close  to  a pillar,  a pulpit  is  put  up, 
with  a baldacbino  over  it;  the  fioor  is  made  of 
cast-iron  plates.  The  facades  of  the  two  towers 
which  stand  on  both  sides  of  the  western  portion 
of  the  building  are  of  modern  architecture  ; the 
left  one  is  called  the  Torema;  the  lower,  the 
right  one,  the  belfry.  The  second  stories  of  the 
towers  are  round,  and  have  each  eight  wide 
arches;  above  these  three  small  recesses,  above 
which  is  an  attic  in  the  shape  of  a wide  girdle; 
above  this  again  rise  Gothic  fioches,  ou  the 
apexes  of  which  are  spherical  beads,  with  crosses. 
At  present  the  cathedral  has  five  domes,  of 
which  the  middle  one  is  105  ft.  high  from  the 
floor  of  the  church.  The  northern  and  outward 
doors  of  the  church  have  new  porticos  over 
them,  copied  from  the  new  portico  of  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  cathedral  of  the  Arch- 
angel  at  Moscow. 


THE  WORKS  AT  MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE. 

Readeks  are  aware  that  considerable  works 
are  being  executed  in  Marlborough  House,  with 
a view  to  remedy  its  evil  sanitary  condition. 
The  drains  were  found  to  be  of  ordinary  brick 
construction,  full  of  soil,  the  stench  from  which 
was  horrible.  New  pipe-draina  are  being  laid, 
but  we  are  informed  that  the  soil  from  the  old 
drains  is  actually  being  dug  into  the  ground  and 
left  tJiere,  to  save  the  expense  of  cartage  ! But 
for  the  source  from  which  the  information  reaches 
us  we  should  refuse  to  believe  that  so  indiscreet 
an  act,  to  use  too  mild  a term,  had  been  perpe- 
trated.  We  have  most  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  mode  proposed  for  ventilating  the 
drains,  but  are  unwilling  to  condemn  on  insuffi- 
cient information.  Who  is  responsible  for  the 
works  ? 


Loans  to  Mnnicipal  Art  Galleries.— A 
deputation,  appointed  by  a conference  of  moni- 
cipal  corporations  held  at  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel  in  July  last  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
grants  of  loans  to  municipal  galleries  and 
musenms,  has  waited  upon  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  to  ask  for  lotjns  of  pictures  and 
drawings  from  the  National  Gallery,  and  gene- 
rally  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  co-operation, 
The  Trustees  present  were  Mr.  Russell  (chair- 
man), Lord  Hardinge,  Sir  Walter  James,  Mr. 
Warner,  and  Mr.  Burton.  The  deputation  con- 
sisted of  the  Mayors  of  Birmingham,  Leicester, 
and  Wolverhampton,  Alderman  ColHngs  (Bir- 
mingham),  and  the  ex-Majors  of  Wolverhamp. 
ton  and  Ipswich.  The  Trustees  promised  to  give 
their  answer  in  writing. 


BARROW-IN.PURNESS. 

Vulcan,  in  Homer’s  days,  was  pictured  aai 
destroyer,  but  in  our  days  "Vignipotent”  ia  j 
creator  of  towns.  Alike  on  the  east  coast  aui 
the  west,  there  are  built  up  on  the  fouudatiod 
of  the  iron  trade,  more  especially  of  receq 
years,  vast  towns  and  districts.  Middlesbrou^ 
owes  its  importance  to  that  great  industry,  Stoc  k 
ton  and  tbe  two  Hartlepools  have  been  bena 
fited  thereby,  and  most  of  tho  towns  on  th 
north-east  coast  have  been  benefited  by  the  iroi 
maoufacture,  whilst  the  whole  of  Cleveland 
felt  the  impetus  of  the  iron-mining  develop 
ment.  On  tbe  west  there  has  been  an  equa 
growth,  and  though  it  is  shown  in  the  distrio 
of  Furness  generally  in  the  creation  of  nev 
centres  of  population,  and  the  extension  of  oh 
hamlets  and  villages,  yet  perhaps  the  fulles 
proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  growth  of  Barrow-in 
Furness,  the  Middlesbrough  of  the  west  coast 
The  rapidity  of  its  rise,  the  extent  of  its  growth 
and  tbe  apparent  soundness  of  its  trades  mon 
Chau  rival  indeed  those  of  the  Teesside  towi 
whose  praises  Mr.  Gladstone  sang  as  ‘‘ thi 
youngest  born  of  Britain’s  greatness.”  Barro? 
da'ea  its  praotioal  commencement  later  than  doei 
Middlesbrough,  but  in  many  respects  there  is  i 
similarity  between  the  two  towns  in  other  thai 
the  fa  t that  in  both  the  iron  manufacture  is  thi 
chief  and  the  controlling  industry.  Both  have 
added  allied  trades  to  that  of  iron,  both  are  ship 
builders,  and  shipping  ports;  both  depend  upoi 
the  regions  round  about  for  their  mineral  treS' 
sures ; both  are  public-spirited,  enterprising,  and 
pushing;  and  both  have  thrown  into  the  shade 
older  towns  near  which  might  have  seized  thi 
advantages  tho  newer  towns  have  known.  Mid 
dlesbrougb,  however,  has  not  advanced  beyonc 
its  compeers  to  the  extent  that  Barrow  has 
for  the  iron  manufacture  is  diffused  along  thi 
banka  of  the  Tees ; coal  exportation  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Hartlepools  chiefly;  and  the  stee 
manufacture  is  taking  root  outside  the  bounds  o 
the  iroumaking  town.  But  though  at  Barrofl 
the  hematite  iron  industry  is  diffused,  yet  tha! 
town  is  its  centre,  to  which  all  the  mininj 
vilages  and  towns  that  have  sprung  up  are  sub 
sidiary.  Places  likeUiverstone  are  distanced  ii 
the  race;  and  tbe  smaller  towns  and  villagee 
where  the  mining  or  iron  industry  is  located  art 
only  so  many  stars  that  derive  their  light  fron 
the  great  solar  centre  of  the  Furness,  whiol 
seems  to  have  sprung  into  being,  fully  equipped 
as  the  goddess  of  old  sprang  from  the  brain  ol 
Jove. 

Barrow-in-Furness  dates  back  barely  thirty 
years.  One  of  the  best  of  our  Gazetteers,  pub- 
lished a few  years  before,  could  find  nothing  tc 
mention  of  the  place  of  the  future  town,  even 
by  name,  its  nearest  reference  thereto  being 
the  magnificent  ruins  of  Furness  Abbey.  The 
whole  district  at  that  date  was  in  the  state  of 
embryo.  Dalton  was  a pleasant  little  place  ol 
some  760  iohabitants  ; tbe  iron  trade  was 
scantily  carried  on  in  it,  so  far  as  mining  was 
concerned;  and  similarly  at  Ulverstone,  the 
extensive  parish  of  which  contained  about  7.000 
people;  whilst  the  whole  of  the  district  was  in 
the  condition  which  Cark  and  Cartmel  are  now 
in, — qniet  places,  whoro  commerce  remained 
stationary,  and  cattle-fairs  and  hirings  formed 
the  chief  exhibitions  of  busy  life  to  disturb  tbe 
monotony  of  a still  district.  As  to  the  place 
where  Barrow  now  stands  there  are,  howev0r» 
historical  associations,  although  the  name  of  the 
town  has  provoked  many  an  etymological  dispute. 
Oq  the  sandy  shore  of  the  arm  of  the  sea  which 
separates  Walney  Island  from  Furness,  there  bad 
been  for  long  a community  deriving  its  subsist- 
ence in  large  part  from  the  rich  and  pure  iron 
ore  it  gathered  and  shipped.  But  the  limited 
nature  of  this  trade  may  be  learned  from  the  fact 
that  thojgh  the  '■  Peru  of  Furness  ” has  had  its 
treasures  extracted  in  small  degree  for  bund;  e Is 
of  years,  yet  a writer  describes  that  extent  as 
such  within  remembrance  as  to  afford  employ, 
ment  for  half  a dozen  old  men  ” in  scratching  up 
a little  of  the  best  of  it ; leaving  it  for  the  pre- 
sent and  future  generations  to  raise  millions  of 
tons,”  Prior  to  this,  the  purity  and  rioboess  of 
the  ores  induced  inquiry  for  them,  and  the  char- 
coal furnaces  send  supplies  to  some  extent  from 
Furness;  but  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  the  quantity  exported  is  stated 
not  to  have  exceeded  3,000  tons  yearly,  derived 
exclusively  from  the  mines  at  Liudal  and  Whit- 
riggs.  Slowly  and  steadily  the  trade  in  iron  ore 
increased,  but  the  quantity  locally  smelted  was  I 
small;  Mushet’s  “ Papers  on  Iron  and  Steel,” 
giving  the  total  quantity  of  icon  made  in  tbe  old 
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charcoal  fornaceB  of  Lancashire  in  1839  as  only 
•800  tons.  It  was  a little  more  chan  thirty  years 
I ago  that  the  need  of  railway  comamuication 
i between  the  mines  and  the  port  of  shipment 
I impressed  itself  upon  the  district,  and  in  1845 
' Parliamentary  powers  were  obtained  for  a line 
. of  railway  which  was  subsequently  extended 
I north  and  sooth.  These  lines,  when  formed, 

I gave  an  impetus  to  the  iron  trade,  first  swelling 
I the  export  of  ore,  and  then  causing  the  com- 
I menoement  of  the  vast  smelting  works  on  which 
1 the  foundations  of  the  town  were  built  up.  As 
i a result  of  that  increased  use  and  sale  the  pro- 
I duoe  of  the  mines  of  the  Furness  district  has 
I very  largely  increased,  and  now  at  least  four  of 
i its  mines  have  an  ontpub  of  over  100,000  tons 
1 •each, — one  of  the  fonr  coming  up  close  to  a 

i yearly  output  of  a quarter  of  a million  tons; 

:|  and  the  twenty-four  mines  now  at  work  in  the 

I Furness  district  have,  in  the  total,  an  anunal 
iprodnction  of  over  984,460  tons  of  ironstone; 

, whilst  the  thirty  furnaces  in  blast  out  of  the 

II  forty.seven  erected,  yearly  make  over  half  a 

ii  million  tons  of  pig  iron. 

I Other  trades  have  been  developed.  The 
;j  Bessemer  steel  works  are  large, — the  number 
I and  oapnoity  of  the  converters  being  stated  in 
lithe  latest  official  statisbios  as  18  of  6 tons 
|i capacity  each;  the  shipbuilding  works  are  of 
if  oonsiderubie  extent;  the  flax  and  jute  works  are 
icxtensive  alike  in  the  area  covered  and  iu  the  | 
3 work  executed,  whilst  the  buildings  themselves  , 
Hare  in  a style  wbioh  makes  them  an  ornament  i 
in  great  contrast  to  buildings  in  older  towns  ' 
il where  the  unmitigated  ugliness  is  compensated  | 
lionly  by  the  usefulness.  Wire,  engineering,  briok  ; 
jiand  tile,  rolling-stock  works,  foundries,  saw.  i 
Ii  mills,  and  rope  works,  with  other  important  if 
|. subsidiary  trades,  have  a place  in  the  ranks  of 
liinduatry  in  Barrow.  Its  fleets  of  merchant 
iisbipping  are  large  : the  lists  of  one  owning  firm 
[linclude  the  names  of  about  a score  of  vessels, 
[land  those  of  three  others  the  names  of  from 
ijeighb  to  twelve  ships  or  steamers.  The  subei- 
lldiary  industries,  the  shipping  trades,  the  vast 
i]manufaotories  and  works  have  built  up  a com. 
ilmerce  on  wbioh  a vast  population  depends.  The 
bgrowth  of  that  population  baa  been  rapid  : 10  1847 
it  was  stated  to  be  only  235;  in  1861  it  was 
j3,000  ; in  1864  it  had  grown  to  10,068;  and  its 
ipresenc  number  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  34,000  to  40,000.  When  the  charter  of 
incorporation  for  the  borough  was  applied  for, 
in  1866,  it  was  stated  that  there  were  8,000  rate- 
tpayers  iu  the  town  ; its  area,  prior  to  the  recent 
laddibion.waaolose  upon  8,000  acres ; and  even  after 
la  period  of  severe  depression  the  additions  to  the 
pateable  value  in  the  year  j ust  concluded  amounted 
to  over  1,0001.  The  births  monthly  were, 
[according  to  the  last  report,  160,  and  in  a similar 
iperiod  the  deaths,  at  a low  death-rate,  were  47.  On 
!the  registers  of  the  large  and  costly  Board  schools 
(are  the  names  of  over  3,000  children,  on  those 
of  the  denominational  schools  over  2,000  names. 
To  supply  the  thirst  of  the  people,  there  are  89 
'public. houses  and  beer-houaes,  with  45  addi- 
tional beer-houses  having  licences  for  the  sale 
for  consumption  oS  the  premises,  and  11  grocers’ 
licences.  And,  as  a coneequenoe,  or  an  aooom- 
paniment,  there  were  351  persons  proceeded 
against  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly  last  year, — 
bboub  a tenth  part  being  women.  The  police 
jforce  numbers  41  men  and  officers  ; the"  tramps” 
bussing  throueh  Barrow  are  many  iu  number, — 
in  one  year  4,000  being  "relieved.”  The  School 
'jf  Art  Classes  receive  lOOZ.  yearly  from  fees; 
!»nd  a permanent  home  for  these  is  projeoted  at 
« coat  of  4,000Z.  New  workhouse  buildings  are 
contemplated, — the  noraber  of  paupers  in  the 
Present  one  being  about  53.  Friendly  societies 
nave  taken  kindly  root  in  Barrow;  temperance 
nas  its  local  habitation  as  well  as  name,  and  in 
addition  to  parent  societies,  good  Templars,  and 
some  of  the  benefit  orders  of  teetofcaliam,  are 
represented;  whilst  co-operation  has  flourished, 
!ind  sent  forth  branches  into  the  neighbouring 
mining  villages.  Episcopacy  aud  Dissent,  in 
moat  of  its  phases,  are  well  represented,  and 
jhe  various  institutions  of  towns,  for  bodily  and 
intellectual  recreation,  as  well  as  for  other 
ikllied  purposes,  have  been  early  planted. 

. The  prospects  of  Barrow, — emerging,  as  ii 
?oow  seems  to  be,  from  the  cloud  which  it,  in 
bommon  with  all  other  iron-prodnoing  districts 
^as  known, — are  bright.  It  has  been  recently 
'hown  that  its  chief  company, — the  Hematitf- 
^teel  Company, — has  for  eleven  years  " earner 
Lnd  distributed  amongst  its  shareholders  an 
.verage  return  of  fully  20  per  cent,  per  annum.” 
lU  some  degree  this  is  typical  of  the  htace  oi 
irade,  for  whilst  in  the  ea^t  the  rolling-mills  are 


idle,  in  the  north-west  briskness  obaraoterises 
them,  for  the  growing  prefer^-nce  for  steel  rails 
gives  to  the  hematite  districts  a great  advan- 
tage. Id  the  large  stores  of  iron  that  lie  behind 
it  Barrow  has  the  foundation  of  future  growth 
for  these  stores  are  nob  only  vast,  but  they  con- 
sist  of  rich  and  pure  iron  ores,  adapted  for  use 
to  meet  the  growing  demands  for  the  “ metal  of 
the  future.”  Increasingly,  the  demand  is  now 
for  steel  for  railway  formation  purposes,  and 
there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  the  same  metal 
will  to  a large  extent  supersede  iron  for  other 
uses.  As  the  depository  of  the  largest  stores  of 
red  hematite  iron  in  Britain,  Barrow  may  well 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  increase  of 
steel  requirements,  for  it  points  to  an  increased 
demand  for  her  pig-iron,  and  increased  work  for 
her  enlargiog  steel-mills.  She  has  able  men  at 
her  helm,  their  monetary  resources  are  vast,  and 
their  confidence  in  the  future  of  their  town  is 
undoubted,  whilst  times  of  depression  In  one  of 
the  chief  industries  only  seem  to  increase  their 
exertions  to  develop  other  trades  on  which  that 
great  town  may  in  part  depend.  But  although 
Barrow  seems  in  its  infancy  to  have  had  careful 
training,  and  perhaps  at  one  period  its  growth 
I was  a little  forced,  yet  it  is  now  able  in  great 
. degree  to  throw  away  the  bladders  that  in  times 
I past  helped  to  sustaiu  it.  In  taking  this  course, 

! its  leaders  are  building  up  a protection  against 
I the  periods  of  depression  which  are  so  common 
^ in  many  of  our  great  industries,  and  still  more 
I cgftinst  those  possibilities  of  change  which  are 
so  great  in  the  iron  trade.  As,  however,  the 
I demand  for  the  ores  of  Furness  increase,  whether 
: for  home  manufacture  or  export  raw,  the  de- 
; yelopment  of  Barrow  must  progress  with  it,  for 
it  is  the  trading  centre  of  the  Furness  mining 
district,  and  to  it  all  that  benefits  that  wider 
district  tends.  Its  circle  is  widening,  its  com- 
merce, by  sea  and  land,  draws  contributions 
from  an  extended  and  extending  area;  it  is 
overcoming  the  effects  of  too-rapid  growth,  and 
its  trades,  after  a check,  are  again  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  returning  prosperity.  With  these 
local  inspiriting  symptoms,  the  future  of  Barrow- 
in. Furness  must  advance,  though  the  period  of 
the  commencement  of  its  next  forward  march 
may  in  appearance  be  deferred  until  there  shall 
be  a fresh  wave  of  trade  prosperity  generally 
known  in  the  kingdom,  the  impetus  of  which 
will  show  the  local  advances  that  may  be  re- 
gistered. 


GEORGE  SEMPLE,  ARCHITECT. 
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Notes  071  a rare  'Edition  of  his  " Building 
171  IT'ufer.” 

George  Skaiple,  a Dublin  arebite  't,  towards 
the  close  of  his  professional  life,  in  1776,  pub- 
lished a now  scarce  work,  entitled  " A Tieatise 
on  Building  in  Water,”  in  two  parts.  The  first 
part  particularly  relates  to  the  repair  and  re- 
building  of  Essex  Bridge,  Dublin,  and  bridge- 
building  iu  general,  with  plane  properly  suited 
to  the  re-buildiijg  of  Ormond  Bridge,  in  theaame 
city.  The  second  part  deals  with  original  quick 
and  cheap  methods  for  erecting  substantial  stone 
buildings  and  other  works  in  fresh  aud  salt 
water,  quaking  bogs  or  morasses,  for  various 
purposes,  " fully  laid  down  aud  clearly  demon- 
strated by  ‘ Twelve  Practical  Propositions,’  bnt 
not  in  any  case  exceeding  ten  fathoms  deep  : 
together  with  a Plan  for  a apacious  and  commo- 
dioos  Harbour  for  the  Downs,  in  England,  pro- 
jecting  to  20  ft.  at  deep  low  water.” 

Semple’s  work  is  illustrated  with  sixty-three 
copper-plates,  and  is  dedicated  "to  the  King” 
(George  III.).  A word  about  the  dedication,  as 
it  has  some  bearing  upon  partioulars  which 
we  shall  furnish  farther  on.  The  architect 
says,  in  his  dedication, — " To  whom,  then,  can 
I,  with  such  propriety,  insoribe  these  sheets  as 
bo  a monarch  who  is  peculiarly  interested  in  the 
eubjeob  of  the  most  important  part  of  them,  that 
of  a ‘ Plan  for  a commodious  Harbour  in  the 
Downs.’  I lay  them  with  the  utmost  deference 
and  humility  at  your  Majesty’s  feet.  They  are 
the  fruits  of  a olose  and  unreinitted  application 
of  twenty.four  years,”  &o.  This  Dublin  edition 
of  1776  of  Semple’s  work,  " printed  for  the 
author  by  J.  A.  Husband,  [28,]  Abbey-street,” 
had  long  been  supposed  to  be  the  only  edition  of 
Building  in  Water”  extant.  A few  weeks  ago, 
however,  the  present  writer  accidentally  picked 
up  on  a London  street  book-stall  an  enlarged 
edition  of  Semple’s  work,  containing  a third 
part— t.e.,  " Part  III.” — not  to  be  found  in  the 
original  edition,  or  even  indicated  as  forthcoming 


at  a future  date.  The  writer  having  in  his  pos- 
session for  several  years  a copy  of  the  scarce 
original  edition,  has  been  enabled  to  compare 
both  volumes,  but  one  little  difficulty  has  pre- 
sented itself,  which  weeks  of  research  and 
correspondence  have  not  enabled  him  to  remove. 
The  enlarged  edition  of  Semple’s  picked-up, 
though  otherwise  clean,  and  in  good  oonditioD,ia 
unfortnnately  minus  its  title-page  and  dedication, 
and  another  copy  of  the  enlarged  edition  of 
" Building  in  Water”  cannot  be  found,  though 
searches  were  instituted  in  the  chief  pubTio 
libraries  of  London  and  Dublin,  and  inquiries 
made  among  a number  of  the  oldest  booksellers. 
There  is  not  even  in  the  valuable  libraries  of 
Trinity  College,  DnbliD,the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
or  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  one  copy  of  any 
edition  ol  the  work,  and  the  British  Museum 
alone  in  London  has  a copy  of  the  original 
edition  with  two  parts,  which  came  into  its 
possession  with  the  library  of  George  III.,  to 
whom  “Building  in  Water”  was  dedicated,  as 
already  mentioned,  by  the  author.  In  1776, 
George  Semple  when  he  printed  his  edition  in 
two  parts  was  residing  at  53,  Queen-street, 
Dublin,  but  his  name  disappears  irom  Wilson’s 
“Dublin  Direotory”  after  the  year  1782.  Somo 
are  of  opinion  that  he  left  Dublin  in  that  year 
for  Londrru,  bub  we  cannot  at  present  produce 
any  sufficient  authority  for  the  statement. 
The  type  and  paper  of  both  editious  of  the  book 
in  our  possession  are  to  all  appearance  the  same, 
and  the  alterations  in  the  enlarged  edition  as 
far  as  Part  I.  and  Part  II.  are  concerned  are  con- 
fined to  the  fin.al  paragraph,  in  which  some 
sentences  are  omitted  aud  others  altered  and 
added  with  a view  of  preparing  the  reader  for 
what  was  to  follow  in  Part  IK.  In  this 
paragraph  also  numbers  are  used  in  referring 
to  the  previous  plates  instead  of  Roman 
letters  for  numerals,  as  in  the  preceding  part 
of  the  book.  It  is  worth  while  comparing  the 
last  sentenoe  of  Part  II.  io  the  original  edifion 
(which  part  concludes  the  book)  with  the  final 
sentence  in  Part  II.  of  the  enlarged  edition, 
which  is  preparatory  to  Part  III.  immediately 
following.  In  the  first  instance,  Semple  says, — 

" Thus  have  I,  to  the  utmost  of  my  capacity,  at 
length  gone  through  the  design  I proposed,  and 
which  I have  sorauch  at  heart;  and  if  the  ends  I 
bad  in  view  shall  be  answered,  and  these  sheets 
may  iu  any  wise  conduce  to  the  national  welfare 
and  instruction  of  young  students  in  works  of 
this  nature,  I shall  be  so  far  from  regretting  the 
labour  I took  in  composing,  and  tbo  expense  I 
have  been  at  in  publishing  them,  that  I shall  sit 
down  with  all  the  self-complacency  that  arises  from 
a conaoiousnesa  of  meaning  well.”  To  the  table 
of  contents  accompanying  the  enlarged  volume 
is  added  a list  of  the  chapters  and  sections  in 
Part  III.,  and,  of  course,  this  is  not  to  be  found 
iu  the  tables  of  contents  of  the  original  volume 
comprising  but  two  parts,  which  is  another  proof 
that  the  enlarged  edition  is  a loTi-dfide  one.  We 
will  now  give  a short  summary  or  description  of 
the  contents  of  this  rare  Part  III.  Briefly 
described,  it  is  “ a plan  for  increasing  the  com. 
mercial  and  landed  interests  of  Ireland;  and 
briefly  demonstrating  that  not  only  Great  Britain 
but  the  whole  British  empire  may  gain  mutual 
advantages  thereby.”  There  are  three 
ohapters  in  this  part,  and  each  of  the 
chapters,  like  the  original  volume,  is  divided 
into  a number  of  sections.  Tbronghout  these 
chapters  the  question  of  Free  Trade,  exports  and 
imports,  roads  and  their  construction,  the  esta- 
blishment  of  fairs  and  markets,  the  reclamation 
of  land,  the  duties  of  surveyors  and  supervisors 
of  works,  and  other  kindred  questions,  are  dis- 
cusse-d.  The  last  section  of  Part  Ilf.  deals  with 
the  public  utility  of  the  plan  proposed,  demon, 
strating  that  not  only  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
but  also  the  whole  British  Empire,  may  gain 
mutual  advantages  thereby,  illustrated  by  seven 
short  conclusions  drawn  from  the  whole. 

It  would  appear  from  the  practical  patriotic 
spirit  manifested  by  George  Semple  in  Part  III., 
that  he  was  moved  to  take  up  his  pen  again, 
stirred  by  events  that  led  to  the  short-lived 
National  Parliament  of  Ireland  in  1782-1800. 
The  architect  and  author  of  “ Building  in  Water  ” 
certainly  came  out  in  Part  III.  of  his  work,  both 
in  the  oharaoter  of  a public  benefactor  aud 
social  reformer  as  well  as  in  that  of  an  engineer 
and  arebiteot.  He  goes  in  for  the  construction 
of  a grand  road,  dividing  the  country  from  north 
fo  south,  from  Londonderry  to  Cork,  and  another 
grand  road  from  east  to  west,  or  from  Dublin  to 
Galway,  with  other  oonneoting  roads,  and  the 
establishing  of  a number  of  stated  fairs  or 
markets  thereon,  for  the  opening  up  of  trade 
a 
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As  Semple  never  anticipated  the  railway  ayatem, 
he  long  bethought  him  of  the  beat  way  oi 
developiug  trade  and  maonf-icture.  and  hence  hie 
plana  for  improving  the  trade  and  wealth  of  the 
country  by  pubiio  works  ofmagnitnde,  including 
road.makiug,  drainage,  and  lifting  hundreds  of 
miserable  creatures  out  of  the  then  poor  houses 
and  transplantiog  them  to  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  where  they  might  be  taught  some  in- 
duatrial  employment,  and  made  the  nucleus  of 
a future  thriving  colony  of  producers,  instead  of 
idlers  and  eaters  of  unearned  bread. 

Having  furnished the  reader  with  parti, 
cnlars  of  the  enlarged  edition  of  Semple’s 
“Building  in  Water”  we  will  proceed  to  give 
some  account  of  the  architect  himself,  bis 
professional  practice  and  architectural  work. 
Hitherto,  although  a century  is  ending  since 
the  architect’s  death,  no  one  has  furnished  ua 
with  a sketch  of  his  life,  and  indeed  materials  for 
a biography  are  scant.  The  evidence  to  be  found 
in  his  literary  work,  and  odd  waifs  and  strays  to 
be  unearthed  in  out-of-the-way  channels,  are  the 
only  materials  that  are  accessible  as  far  as  our 
diligent  investigations  have  revealed  them. 
George  Semple  was  born  in  the  early  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  in  what  particular 
year  we  have  not  been  yet  able  to  trace. 
He  was  self-taught,  for  the  whole  of  his  time 
at  school  amonated  to  “six  winter  weeks”  in 
his  thirteenth  year.  Writing  in  1775-6,  when 
the  first  edition  of  his  “Building  in  Water” 
appeared,  he  speaks  in  one  of  bis  chapters  of 
bis  experience  extending  over  a period  of  sixty 
years;  and  he  also  mentions  bis  father  bniog 
a building  workman  as  far  back  as  1676. 
Semple  informs  us  that  from  his  childhood  he 
had  been  well  acquainted  with  thenatrre  of  lime 
and  sand  made  into  mortar  of  all  sorts  ; and  his 
opinion  of  good  mortar  and  its  properties  is  more 
than  once  stated  in  bis  volume.  “Mortar  made 
of  pure  and  well-burned  limestone,  and  properly 
made  up  with  sharp,  clean  sand,  free  from  any 
soft  earth,  loam,  or  mud,  will,  within  some  con- 
siderable  time,  actually  petrify,  and,  as  it  were, 
turn  to  the  consistence  of  a stone.”  Commencing 
life  with  a practical  knowledge  of  building  mate- 
rials, and  with  a determination  to  use  the  best, 
ho  laid  tbe  foundation  of  his  subseqatnt  success 
in  practice.  Like  many  arcbiteots  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  Sample  began  life  as  a 
builder  or  contractor;  and  for  the  better  part  of 
bis  active  life  he  combined  both  professions.  In 
the  earlier  years  of  his  practice,  his  works  were 
confined  to  the  designing  or  erection  of  private 
dwellings  in  the  city  and  provinces  iu  the  sister 
kingdom.  He  appears  also  to  have  had  some 
experience  in  the  drainage  of  bogs  in  Ireland, 
which  knowledge  he  afterwards  turned  to  goo.i 
use  in  his  plans  for  erecting  buildings  and 
other  struotures  in  like  soft  foundations.  In 
August,  1739,  Semple  set  out  on  a business  tour 
from  Dublin,  riding  all  the  way,  visiting  Sir  John 
Bingham’s  place  in  Castlebar,  County  Mayo,  his 
route  leading  him  to  Frenobpark,  in  the  County 
Rossoommon,  and  other  places  in  the  Province 
of  Connaught.  He  has  left  us  a short  account 
of  the  dreary  pictures  and  dismal  scenes  of 
poverty  and  wretohedness  ho  witnessed  among 
the  peasantry  at  that  period.  In  1749  Dr.  Sterne, 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  bequeathed  1,OOOL  towards  the 
erection  of  a spire  to  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral, 
Dublin ; and  this  work,  which  is  built  of  moun- 
tain granite,  was  executed  some  time  afterwards 
from  the  design  of  Semple.  This  spire  is  103  ft, 
high  raised  on  the  tower,  which  is  120  ft.,  making 
in  all  from  the  ground  to  the  ball  of  the  spire 
323  ft.  This  ball  was,  in  after-years,  blown 
down  or  destroyed  by  lightning;  and,  if  we 
remember  aright,  a ball  and  cross  were  set  up 
a few  years  ago  during  the  work  of  restoration, 
carried  out  by  the  munificence  of  the  late  Sir 
Benjamin  Lee  Guinness,  bart.,  M.P.  About  tbe 
year  1751,  when  Semple  was  solicited  by  some 
public  men  in  Dublin  to  give  his  opinion  respect- 
ing the  temporary  repair  of  Essex  Bridge,  pre- 
paratory to  its  rebuilding,  be  was  engaged  by 
contract  in  building  St.  Patrick’s  Hospital,  other- 
wise known  as  Swift's  Hospital  (commenced  in 
1749  and  opened  in  1757).  He  had  also  in 
hand  two  private  houses  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leigh, 
in  Capel-street,  Dublin,  and  one  for  Arthur  New- 
burgh ; a new  mansion  for  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin;  and  another  for  the  noted  Colonel  Ram, 
of  Ramsforr,  Gwey,  County  Wexford.  Iu  the  Irish 
rebellion  of  1793  tbe  insurgents  destroyed  tbe 
tnaneioDS  of  Ramsfort  and  Clonaton,  tbe  band- 
some  Beats  of  the  Ram  family,  and  other  bouses. 
When  Semple  began  the  temporary  repair  of 
Essex  Bridge  over  the  Liffey,  there  were 
two  or  three  schemes  lying  before  the 


Corporation  of  Dublin,  one  of  which  was  to 
repair  it  with  timber  in  five  months  for  500i., 
and  another  with  stone  within  six  months  far 
SOOL  Semple  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
temporary  repair  of  the  fallen  pier  or  tbe  broken 
arch  could  be  accomplished  with  timber,  in  the 
space  of  ten  days,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  100 
guineas.  After  due  examination  and  prepara- 
tion, he  accomplished  the  work  in  an  eflScient 
manner  in  the  time  he  bad,  in  the  first  instance, 
unpremeditatedly  mentioned.  Mr.  Prior,  a well- 
known  pubiio  benefactor  and  practical  patriot  of 
the  time,  convinced  of  Semple’s  abilities,  often 
visited  him  during  the  time  he  was  carrying  oot 
the  work  of  repair,  and  he  in  oonjanebion  with 
some  of  the  principal  aldermen  of  tbe  city,  who 
were  also  constant  visitors,  urged  Semple,  when 
he  was  completing  the  repairs,  to  undertake  the 
work  of  the  rebuilding  of  Essex  Bridge.  After 
some  slight  show  of  hesitation,  on  acoount  of  his 
want  of  sufficient  experience  of  bridge-building, 
or  works  oon&trncted  in  water, — but  at  heart 
being  really  desirous  of  attempting  works  of  the 
kind, — the  architect  consented  to  undertake  the 
work  suggested.  He  consulted  his  books,  but 
the  works  of  Alberti,  Palladio,  Soammozzi,  Serlio, 
and  others  of  the  old  arohiteotural  writers,  were 
deficient  in  the  information  for  supplying  prac- 
tical plans  for  laying  foundations  in  deep  or 
rapid  rivers,  although  those  authors  snpplied  , 
numerous  designs.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  centnry,  modern  architectural  litera- 
ture was  in  its  infancy,  and  as  Dublin  libraries 
and  booksellers  could  not  furnish  any  nsefnl  book 
on  the  coveted  subject,  Semple  settled  his 
domestic  affairs,  and  prepared  for  a visit  to 
London.  In  the  latter  city  he  thought  he  was 
likely  to  secure  books  that  would  bo  useful  to 
him.  Arrived  in  London,  he  pnrehased  about 
401.  worth  of  books,  plans,  &o.,  which  he  ordered 
to  be  sent  after  him,  and  returned  home  himself 
wiihin  fourteen  days.  The  deficiency  of  the 
ancient  writers  on  bridge-building  and  other 
kindred  works  amazed  Semple,  thoogh  tbe 
perusal  of  their  works  afforded  some  hints 
which  he  turned  to  good  account.  After 
taking  soundings  and  borings  in  several  places 
in  the  river  Liffey,  preparing  plans  and 
making  other  preparations  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Essex  Bridge  de  novo,  seemingly  inaurmount- 
able  difficnlcies  presented  themselves  to  tbe 
mind  of  the  architect.  The  providing  or 
making  of  an  inclosure  or  coffer-dam  was  one  of 
the  chief  obstacles,  for  Semple  had  no  previous 
knowledge  of  those  appliances.  Old  Westminster 
Bridge,  which  was  completed  by  Labeleye  in 
1750,  appeared  to  Semple  to  be  tbe  one  that 
came  nearest  to  his  modi-l,  and,  with  the  exoeo- 
tiou  of  some  particulars,  he  took  it  as  a 
precedent.  Iu  the  constmetion  of  tbe  latter 
bridge,  however,  the  Swiss  engineer  used  caissons 
in  laying  the  foundations.  On  the  205h  of  May, 
1752,  Semple  again  set  off  for  London  nnder 
three  strong  induoements : — (1)  to  find  out  the 
methods  which  were  at  that  time  in  agitation  for 
opening  tbe  streets  in  London  and  Westminster ; 
(3)  principally  to  consult  bis  friends  and  proenre 
advice  for  his  intended  enclosure  or  coffer-dam  ; 
and  (3)  to  procure  several  appliances  which  be 
knew  he  would  want  both  in  his  capacity  of 
architect  and  contractor.  In  London  he  was 
industriouB  in  seeking  information  anenb  street 
improvements,  and  proenred  the  three  Acts  of 
Parliament  passed  at  that  period  for  the  pur- 
pose.  He  was  not  so  lucky  in  his  second  quest 
of  procuring  information  concerning  bis  intended 
inolosure  for  laying  foundations  in  water.  He 
called  on  Labeleye,  the  engineer,  and  laid  his 
plan,  soundings,  and  borings  before  him  for  the 
new  Essex  Bridge  over  the  Liffey,  but  Labeleye 
freely  told  him  that  he  did  not  by  any  means 
appi’ove  of  laying  foundations  in  coffer-dams, 
assuring  the  Dublin  architect  that  it  would  not 
answer  bis  purpose.  At  this  time  the  pier  and 
other  works  were  being  carried  on  at  Ramsgate 
under  Etridge  and  Preston,  and  as  these  gentle- 
men were  more  intimate  friends,  particularly  the 
former,  Semple  posted  off  to  Ramsgate  to  con. 
suit  them.  Etridge  some  time  previously  was 
sent  over  to  Ireland  to  prnject  a bridge  for 
Coleraine,  most  likely  instructed  by  the  “ Irish 
Society  ” of  London,  which  still  held  large  estates 
in  that  district.  Etridge  had  also  been  employed 
by  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  some  time  before 
to  view  the  roioous  bridge  and  report  upon  it, 
which  he  did.  From  neither  Etridge  nor 
Preston,  however,  did  Semple  receive  any 
encouragement  for  laying  foundations  in  coffer- 
dams, as  neither  of  those  gentlemen  had 
ever  seen  tbe  method  practised.  The  former 
concluded  his  advice  by  saying,  " Take  care 


that  you  do  not  find  yourself  mistaken,”  and 
the  latter  volunteered  the  friendly  caution, 
“ Above  all  things,  take  care  that  you  do 
not  spare  timber.”  Before  leaving  Rarasgat^ 
where  he  stayed  two  days,  Preston  favoure* 
Semple  with  a rough  copy  of  their  plan.  Thelatte^ 
afterwards  expressed  his  surprise  and  wondei 
at  seeing  with  what  dexterity  they  handled  largafi 
blocks  of  Portland  stone,  and  with  what  ease 
and  deliberation  they  laid  them  under  tbe  wated 
at  Ramsgate.  Leaving  tbe  latter  town,  Sempla 
posted  away  to  take  a cursory  view  of  the  coastl 
as  far  as  Dover.  A harbour  for  the  Downs  was 
at  the  time  the  subject  of  some  talk,  and  Semple’s 
visit  resulted  several  years  afterwards  in  a plan 
for  the  construction  of  a harbour  there,  “pro*| 
jeotingto20  ft.  low  water,  the  highest  strong 
tides  supposed  not  to  exceed  twenty  more.”  Thei 
details  of  Sample’s  harboar  for  the  Downs  are 
given  in  Part  II.  of  his  “ Building  in  Water.”  Of 
course  it  was  a speculative  plan,  taken  from: 
observations,  and  not  based  on  soundings  or 
borings,  which  he  had  no  opportunity  of  carryind 
out  during  his  flying  visit  to  Ramsgate  aua 
Dover.  On  his  return  journey,  from  his  second 
visit  to  London,  Semple  purchased  several  more 
books  with  the  hope  of  finding  some  practical 
information  in  them  concerning  incloaures  or 
cofferdams.  On  hie  way  home  he  also  pnrchasedl 
two  chain  pumps,  three  double  screws,  six  jacks 
of  different  sizes,  two  dredging-machines,  and 
several  sorts  of  terras,  and  went,  as  he  tells  us  him- 
self, “ to  Leigh,  near  Warrington,  to  procure  some 
Leigh  lime  (which,  as  I was  informed,  would  set 
under  water  as  well  as  terras),  picked  out  a few 
labourers  at  Liverpool,  and  on  tbe  33rd  of 
June  returned  to  Dublin.”  All  the  information 
obtained  by  Semple  as  the  result  of  hia  visit  to 
England  was  insatficieDt  for  his  purpose  ; be  was 
still  in  doubt  about  the  construction  of  bis 
favourite  inolosure,  and  not  one  of  the  books  he 
possessed  afforded  an  idea  of  the  constmetion  of; 
a coffer-dam.  In  the  midst  of  his  alternative 
hopes  and  anxieties  he  visited  tbe  bookshop  of  j 
an  old  and  wealthy  Dublin  bookseller,  of  th^ 
name  of  George  Ewing,  to  look  up  more  booksl 
and  accidentally  hearing  from  tbe  bookselle^ 
that  a son  of  bis  was  then  on  his  travels,  and  at 
that  time  he  believed  in  Paris,  Semple  earnestly! 
pressed  Ewing  to  write  to  his  son  to  procure, ' 
regardless  of  expense,  all  the  books,  drafts,  or 
plans  that  could  afford  him  (Sample)  any  in- 
structions for  laying  the  foundation  of  a bridge 
about  25  ft.  under  high-water  in  a rapid  river, 
and  to  forward  them  to  Dublin  with  all  expedi- 
tion. The  bookseller’s  son  fortunately  picked  np 
in  Paris  the  very  work  that  suited  Semple’s 
needs.  Colonel  Belidor,  the  since  well-known 
Bernard  Forest  Belidor,  a Continental  engineer 
of  much  celebrity  in  bis  day,  had  just  published 
the  fourth  volume  of  his  “ Hydraulic  Arobiteo- 
ture.”  This  work  was  forwarded  to  Semple, 
and  the  perspective  view  it  contained  of  the 
men  at  work  in  a coffer-dam  at  a bridge  then 
building  at  Orleans,  instantly  roused  Semple’s 
somewhat  drooping  spirits.  The  French  Ian. 
guaje  Semple  did  not  understand,  nor  could 
easily,  at  that  time,  get  translated,  bat  in  turn- 
ing over  the  plates  of  Belidor’s  volume,  they  all 
appeared  plain  enough  to  him.  Save  what  hints 
be  got  from  Belidor’s  volumes  in  the  matter  of 
coffer-dams,  a method  which  Semple  from  the  . 
first,  under  tbe  name  of  an  inolosure,  had  deter- 
mined upon,  the  Dublin  architect  had  to  invent  i 
and  contrive  the  numeroos  methods  and 
appliances  used  in  the  progress  of  his  work.  He 
has  left  an  interesting  acoount,  with  details  and 
plana,  of  the  building  of  E^sex  Bridge,  with  a 
diary  of  each  day’s  work,  and  incidents  from  the  ' 
taking  down  of  tbe  old  bridge  on  January  19th,  ' 
1753,  till  the  completion  and  opening  of  the  new 
bridge  on  the  8th  of  April,  1755,  covering  a 
space  of  two  years  and  eight  days  from  the 
time  tbe  public  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  • 
firmer  bridge.  In  building  Essex  Bridge,  Semple 
kept  faith  with  the  public  as  nearly  as  possible, 
and  only  slightly  exceeded  bis  estimate  and  the 
time  calculated.  He  promised  the  overseers,  the 
Lord  Jnstices,  tbe  committee  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  public,  that  he  would  build 
them  a bridge  that  would  stand  as  long  as  the  ' 
mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dubliu, 
known  as  the  “ Sugar-loaf,”  that  the  expense 
should  not  exceed  20,5001.,  and  that  he  would 
also  have  a road  opened  for  carriages  over  it 
within  two  years  from  the  day  of  stopping  op 
the  old  bridge.  Coneidering  the  great  difficulties 
that  beset  bis  path,  and  which  are  detailed  in 
his  “ Diary,”  his  work  was  signalised  by  great 
expedition.  The  cost  amounted  to  20,661Z.  odd, 
and  half  this  cost  was  expended  for  works  that 
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I are  under  low  water.  Between  Labeleye’a  Old 
Westiriiuster  Bridge  and  Semple’e  Eseex  Bridge 
there  was  a great  analogy  observable  not  only  in 
I their  design,  but  in  other  matCers  conetruotional 
i and  historical,  although  the  foundations  of  the 
I former  were  caisson  laid,  and  the  latter  coffer- 
r dara.  From  their  high-water  murk  to  the  lowest 
bed  of  their  masonry,  the  mean  depth  at  West- 
minster Bridge  was  23  ft.,  and  at  Essex  Bridge, 
2\  ft.  6 in.  The  stones  in  Essex  bore  a propor- 
tion to  those  in  Westminster  Bridge,  the  propor. 
tion  taken  from  the  spans  of  their  middle  arches, 
which  were  to  one  another  as  three  to  five,  their 
length  being  as  one  to  four.  The  breadth  of 
Old  Westminster,  from  the  extremities  of  the 
parapets,  or  plinths  under  the  balustrade,  was 
41  ft.,  and  at  Essex  Bridge  it  was  51  ft.  Both 
bridges  have  given  way  to  modern  improvements, 
after  a service  of  about  120  years.  The  former 
was  replaced  in  1862,  and  the  latter  quite  re- 
oently.  Semple’s  bridge,  however,  would  have 
lasted  hundreds  of  years  longer,  bat  it  was  too 
high,  and  had  too  bold  a sweep  for  modern  pas- 
senger and  vehicular  requirements.  Its  stable 
and  firm  foundations  have,  however,  been  utilised 
by  the  engineer  of  the  Port  and  Docks  Board  of 
Dublin,  in  the  New  Essex,  i.e.,  Grattan  Biidge, 
which  has  replaced  it.  Semple’s  boast,  after  all, 
is  not  unlikely  to  be  realised  in  part,  for  the 
foundations  of  his  bridge  may  yet  last  as  long 
as  the  granite  of  Sugarloaf  Mountain. 

Besides  the  work  mentioned  already,  Semple 
was  also  employed  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  about  the  same  period  in  the  examination 
and  repair  of  old  Ormond  Bridge  over  the  Liffey. 
While  so  engaged  he  took  soundings  and  borings, 
and  left  for  his  succeeors  a design  and  plan  for 
its  future^  reconstruotion,  details  of  which  may 
1)B  found  in  Part  I.  of  bis  Treatise.  His  antioi* 

< pation  about  the  future  of  old  Ormond  Bridge, 

I owing  to  its  instability,  were  realised,  for  that 
( bridge  was  carried  away  by  a great  flood  in  1802. 

^ The  ornamental  design  of  the  reconstructed 
i bridge  was  by  a Mr.  Savage,  an  English  artist, 

1 but  the  plans,  soundings,  and  borings  made 
) many  years  before  by  Semple,  were  utilised. 

' ihe  providing  of  bridges  over  the  rivers  at 
^ Londonderry,  Waterford,  and  Wexford,  and  other 
^ places  occupied  a good  deal  of  Semple’s  atten. 
j tiOQ  from  time  to  time,  and  he  appears  to  have 
I been  consulted  by  the  Corporation  of  the  above 
j cities  and  towns,  for  he  prepared  these  plans 
i{  personally,  and  prepared  plans  and  reports  for 
3 timber  or  composite  bridges  suitable  for  these 
i localities,  which  he  recommended  to  the  coo- 
I eideration  of  the  respective  corporations.  It 
i ia  somewhat  strange  that  Semple’s  name  does 
^ not  appear  among  the  list  of  competing  arohi- 
i tects,  English  and  Irish,  to  the  number  of  sixty- 
j -one,  who  sent  in  designs  for  the  erection  of  the 


with  canal  navigation,  projected  in  Ireland  in 
his  lime,  but  by  some  underhand  influence  he 
was  circumvented. 

We  have  not  much  more  to  add.  Although 
Semple  designed  and  built  many  private  houses 
and  mansions  throughout  his  career,  be  looked  upon 
E-sex  Bridge  with  a pardonable  degree  of  piide, 
and  justly  judged  it  as  his  most  ambitious  work, 
and  his  con  temporaries  and  successors  were  of  the 


MIDDLE.CLASS  HOUSES  IN  CBNTBAL 
LONDON  AND  PARIS. 

ROYAL  IXSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCtllTECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tute, on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
president,  in  the  chair,  thirty. nine  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  eminence  in  art  and  science  were 

. . - - I balloted  fiT  and  duly  elected  as  Honorary  Asao- 

same  opimoD.  His  brother  John  appears  to  ! oiatea.  (Their  names  have  already  been  giroa 
have  been  asscoiated  tvtth  him  m his  bridge,  bj  ns  in  recent  reports  of  the  lastitnte’s  pro. 
baildiog  aod  other  works,  for  he  mentioDS  his ; oeediogs.)  The  followiDg  were  proposed  for 
name  more  than  ones  m oonneiion.  When  election  as  Honorary  Assoeiatos,  vis  , -the  Hon. 
George  Semple  published  h.s  ■' Building  in  ' C.  Gore,  Rev.  0.  B.  Scott,  Lieut..0ol.  Lennoic 
Water  tnlt/Ohehadforsomeyearstetiredirom  Prendergast,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  K.A.  Hear, 
the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  but  his  mind  Admiral  Count  Gleiohen,  the  Right  Hon  W 
was  active  still  m devising  projaols,  as  may  be  Cowper-Temple,  Mr.  Edward  G.  Webb.  C E.,  tho 
mstanoediu  Part  III.  of  his  work,  alluded  to  in  Very  Rev.  the  Doan  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  Mr.  Solomon 
the  earlier  part  of  our  sketch,  and  which  adiiition  A.  Hart,  R A. 

he  made  to  his  treatise  some  years  after  its  fir^t  The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and 
publication.  We  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  duly  elected  as  Fellows,  viz.,— Messrs.  Thomas 
exact  date  of  the  architect  s death  ; but  as  near  Blashill,  John  T.  Christopher,  Edmund  B Parrev 
as  we  can  approximate  he  died  some  time  early  Horace  Gundry,  George  Legg,  and  Alfred  Nor-’ 
m the  lavt  twenty  years  of  the  last  century  at  man.  As  Associates  : Messrs.  W.  F Hamuioud 
an  advanced  age.  Had  the  architect  lived,  and  E.  B.  J.  Knox,  A.  G.  Nortbover,  G.  Robson, 
his  health  permitted  him,  it  was  hia  intention  to  R.  St.  A.  Roumieu,  and  W.  Scott, 
have  a.l_ded  anot^r  part  on  kindred  subjects  to  Mr.  Frederic  Ouvry,  P.S.A.,  was  elected  by 
hi8  Building  in  Water.  His  treatise,  as  a whole,  acclamation  an  Hon.  Fellow  of  the  lostitute,  and. 
18  both  useful  and  interesting,  and  contains  nume.  in  recognition  of  his  past  services  as  Hon 
rous  hints  on  building  matters,  materials,  and  Solicitor  to  the  Institute,  the  meeting  authorised 
contrivances  that  can  be  well  utilised  by  archi-  the  suspension  of  Bye-iaw  34,  in  conformity 
tects,  engineers,  and  bnilding  workmen  in  the  with  the  wishes  of  the  Council,  and  in  order  to 
present  day.  From  the  centring  of  a small  remit  in  this  case  the  payment  of  the  usual 
bridge  to  the  construction  of  a large  harbour  or  contributions.  Mr.  Ouvry,  who  was  introduced 
lighthouse,  in  the  framing  of  timbers,  the  piling  by  Mr.  Hausaid,  expressed  his  appreciation 
lor  foundations,  m masonry  and  mortar,  and  in  of  the  honour  done  him,  and  said  it  was  far  in 
many  other  operations,  there  is  much  informa- ' excess  of  what  he  deserved  for  the  slight  ser. 

tion  and  honest  advice  for  the  execution  of  sound  — ' — u . l . j t.  . ... 


and  lasting  building  work  in  and  out  of  water. 


vices  which  he  had  been  able  to  render  the 
lostitute. 

The  President  called  attention  to  a very 


Since  this  article  was  in  type,  the  writer  has  beautiful  collection  of  drawings  illustrative  of 
seen  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Japaoeae  architecture  made  by  Mr.  Conder, 
British  Architects  a copy  of  the  second  edition  ^ recent  Soane  Medallist  of  the  Institute,  and 


of  Semple’s  book,  and  a reference  thereto  has 
shown  the  writer  that  it  is  a perfect  copy,  and  a 
London  edition.  It  was  “ Printed  for  the  author, 
and  sold  by  T.  Longman,  No.  39,  Paternoster- 
row ; J.  Almon,  No.  178,  Piccadilly;  and  I. 
Taylor,  opposite  Great  Turnstile,  Holborn. 
MDCCLXXX.”  In  view  of  this  annoanoement 
ight  alteration  of  the  writer’s  text  would 
appear  to  be  necessary ; nevertheless  he  is  in. 
dined  to  exclaim,  Scripta  manet ! — what  is 
written  is  written, — and  let  it  remain.  What  has 
been  stated  after  all  only  goes  to  prove  the  rarity 
of  the  second  edition  of  Semple’s  book,  and  the 
diflloalty  often  entailed  upon  a public  writer  in 
hunting  np  a copy  of  a work  nob  generally 
known.  Further,  it  may  be  stated  that  an 


now  professor  of  architecture  in  Japan. 

Tho  discuBsioD  on  Mr.  W.  H.  White’s  paper  on 
“ Middle  Class  Houses  in  Central  London  and 
Paris”  was  then  commenced. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates  said  Mr.  White  appeared  to 
have  almost  exhausted  the  subject.  He  bad  pub 
forward  his  ideas  very  clearly  and  lucidly,  and 
had  backed  up  bis  theory  with  very  much 
practical  experieuce,  — experience  gained  not 
only  in  this  metropolis,  but  in  Paris.  It  was  to 
be  regretted  that  London,  which  was  the  metro, 
polis  of  a vast  empire,  should,  from  what  he 
(Mr.  Cates)  would  venture  to  call  the  prejudices 
and  the  mistaken  ideas  of  those  who  should  be 
its  inhabitants,  have  fallen  almost  into  decay  at 
its  centre,  that  its  heart  should  have  become 


i<  xkujftti  nixciiange  ot  uablin  in  1769  It  is  still  I j ...  uuo  puunu  jjicbb,  i » — v kjjo 

j possible,  however,  that  his  name  may  be  hidden  ' °^ber  inquiries  instituted  by  the  writer,  ^be  stranger  a sombre  and  woe-begone  appear- 

i under  one  or  other  of  the  nom»  devlume  that  existence  of  a “"he.  miserable  in  the  ejtreme.  Thie  arose  from 

^ /oTflr.o  tVinf.  i.-of  mu..  .r  >r.. ...  socond  edition.  As  a matter  of  justice,  the  : ^be  delusion  which  bad  become  almost  a portion 

writer  wishes  to  be  allowed  to  state  here  that  ^be  Londoner’s  creed, — that  health  could  be 
the  well-known  “ Essay  on  Concrete,”  written  in  secured  most  certainly  by  sleeping  nightly  in 

1836,  for  which  the  medal  of  the  Institute  was  what  he  called  the  country,  in  what  was,  in  fact, 

awarded,  points  out  the  fact  that  Semple  was  ® small,  ill-builb,  ill-ventilated,  and  ill-drained 
one  of  the  first  of  modern  architects  to  suggest  box,  but  which  he  called  his  “suburban  villa,” 
foundations  by  concretion.  planted  upon  ill-drained  land,  and  surrounded 

by  remnants  of  decaying  vegetation.  In  order 

to  pass  to  and  fro  between  his  suburban  villa  and 

ARCHITECTS’  ASSISTANTS  business,  be  underwent  the  toil  and  anxiety  of 

. * ’ rushing  to  a railway  station  more  or  less  distant 

Will  you  kindly  allow  me  space  in  your  from  his  boose  or  his  office,  twice  daily,  and  in 

columns  to  suggest  that  it  appears  to  me,  and  the  course  of  transit  probably  shut  himself  up  in 
doubtless  to  many,  a remarkable  fact  that  no  the  foul  atmosphere  of  a smoking  carriage.  This 
benevolent  society  has  been  formed  in  connexion  sort  of  thing  was  a great  delusion,  bub  it  had 
with  the  large  class  of  architectural  assistants  been  encouraged  by  the  fact  that,  from  ciroum. 
and  draughtsmen  ? stances  which  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 

The  builders’  foremen  and  clerks  of  works,  trace,  it  wes  impossible  for  him  to  find,  within 
law  clerks,  artisans  of  all  descriptions,  and  most  a reasonable  distance  of  his  employment,  any 
professions,  have  their  respective  institutions;  residence  which  bo  conld  fairly  inhabit.  Mr. 
but,  unless  I am  much  mistaken,  none  exists  for  White  bad  proposed  a plan  by  means  of  which 
the  class  to  which  I have  referred.  j a person  could  have,  within  easy  reach  of  his 

Surely  it  is  time  that  an  institution  of  the  j place  of  business,  an  excellent  residence.  By 
sort  were  formed,  and  if  you,  sir,  would  add  this  : the  adoption  of  Mr.  White’s  proposals,  the 
to  the  many  good  causes  you  have  so  ably  advo- 1 constant  stretching. out  of  the  metropolis 
oated,  and  other  gentlemen  of  position  and  i until  it  became  altogether-  nnwieldy  would 
influence  would  give  their  countenance  and  be  checked,  and  the  labour  and  expense  in- 


under  one  or  other  of  the  nonis  de  plume  that 
,1  grace  that  list.  The  Guild  of  Merchants  on  that 
|!  occasion  showed  a good  example  in  paying  lOOZ. 

for  the  best,  50Z.  for  the  second  best,  and  40Z.  for 
■1  the  third  best  design.  Three  English  architects, 
» James  Gandon,  Thomas  Cooley,  and  Thomas 
il  Sandby,  oanled  ofll'  the  chief  premiums,  but  some 
of  the  native  architects  whose  designs  were  con- 
:i^dered  good  were  presented  pieces  of  plate, 
ii  Cooley,  who  received  the  highest  premium, 
ii  carried  out  that  work  and  other  large  works 
in  Dublin  afterwards;  he  was  suooeeded  by 
I James  Gandon,  who,  though  English  born, 

<\  beo&mepar  excellence  the  greatest  Irisharohitect 
,,of  his  time.  He  lived  on  until  1822,  when  he 
Ii  was  over  four-score,  having  spent  more  than  forty 
iiyears  of  that  time  in  Dublin,  his  predecessor, 

'1  Cooley,  dying  in  1784,  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
:ifoQr.  Semple  commends  the  examples  of  the 
ilGuild  of  Merchants  and  of  the  Corporation  of  hia 
|.day  in  giving  premiums  to  architects  for  pre- 
paring  designs  for  the  Royal  Exchange  and  the 
l|Blae  Coat  Hospital  to  other  public  bodies  as 
ifwortby  of  imitation.  Knowing,  as  he  well  did, 
lithe  trouble  and  labour  it  costs  architects  to 
iprepare  designs,  &o.,  which  modern  committees 
iwishouesLly  ignore, — that  is,  they  ignore  the  pains, 
ibnt  they  utilise  the  labour  without  paying  for  it. 
ii“  There  is  no  donbt,”  writes  Semple,  in  1776, 
but  when  Ormond  Bridge  has  fallen  down  but 
iitbey  [the  corporation  and  other  bodies  alluded 
[to]  will  continue  to  exercise  the  same  moat 
useful  generosity,  and  perhaps  much  enlarge 
those  sums,  as  the  nature  of  that  extraordinary 
work,  and  the  prescribing  proper  and  effectual 
methods  for  laying  the  foundations  require  a 
great  deal  of  labour,  and  justly  merit  a very 
liberal  compensation.”  Semple  was  promised 
j/he  Controllership  of  the  woika  in  connexion 


assistance  to  a scheme,  no  doubt  in  a short  time 
it  might  become  a /aiZ  accompli.  Within  scope 
of  its  operations  might  be  included  laud  and 
quantity  surveyors’,  also  civil  engineers’ 


Professional  assistants,  as  a rule,  are  not  too 
highly  paid,  and  have  little  opportunity  of  pro- 
viding for  a time  of  adversity.  It  is  not  within 
my  purpose  to  propose  any  details  of  a sobetne. 
I will,  therefore,  trespass  no  longer  on  yonr 
valuable  space,  hopiug  that  this  letter  may  not 
be  without  its  good  results.  Bienfaisasce. 


volved  in  municipal  government,  formation 
of  roads,  drains,  sewers,  and  their  maintenance, 
besides  that  of  water-supply  and  gas,  wonid  be 
largely  saved.  Let  any  one  take  a map  of  Paris 
as  it  was  twenty-two  or  twenty. three  years  ago, 
and  compare  it  with  a map  of  Paris  as  it  is  ; aud 
having  done  that  let  him  compare  London  as  it 
is  with  what  it  was  at  the  same  distonce  of  time. 
In  the  interval,  Paris  had  been  almost  entirely 
reconstructed,  and  had  become  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  wealthy  centre  in  Europe ; notwith- 
standing that  it  had  undergone  troubles  which 
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we  io  London  had  happily  escaped,  it  was  stih 
as  fair  and  as  smiling  as  erer.  What  han 
enabled  the  wise  mnmcipality  to  carry  oat  these 
■pas't  improvements  ? Simply  beoanse  the  maison 
d loyer  had  kept  the  wealthy  popnlation  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  had  permitted  of  recon- 
strnction  on  an  arohitectaral  scale.  If  bnild. 
ings  snob  as  had  been  described  by  Mr.  White 
became  common  in  London,  they  would  do  mach 
towards  extingnishing  the  pestilential  class  of 
speonlating  builders,  who  ran  np  boases  which 
were  a disgrace,  not  only  to  their  builders,  but 
to  the  state  which  permitted  their  erection. 
Buildings  each  as  had  been  described  by  Mr. 
White  must  of  necessity  be  snbstantially  erected, 
and  with  sounder  construction  there  would  grow 
up  an  improved  taste  in  the  architecture  of 
London  residences,  as  had  been  the  case  in 
commercial  buildings.  Mr.  White,  in  his 
description  of  the  “island”  or  block  of  honses 
in  Regent-street, — an  example  which  he  bad 
selected  and  dealt  with  with  very  great  skill,- 
bad  attributed  all  the  evils  attaching  to  the  con* 
glomeration  of  bouses  and  premises  of  which  it 
was  made  np  to  the  owner  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  property,  viz.,  the  Crown.  The  other  great 
landlords  whose  policy  in  dealing  with  their 
property  Mr.  White  had  criticised  were  able  to 
apeak  for  themselves,  but  the  Crown,  being 
an  impersonal  owner,  oonld  not  speak  for 
itself,  and  therefore  he  (Mr.  Cates)  would  say 
a word  on  its  behalf.  He  would  ask  Mr. 
White  whether  he  had  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  the  Crown  had  done  for  the  improvement 
of  London,  and  what  the  West  End  especially 
would  now  be  but  for  the  revenues  which  the 
Crown  bad  lavished  upon  public  street  improve- 
ments? Look  at  Regent-street,  which  ocoopied 
ground  formerly  covered  with  a congeries  of 
mean,  narrow,  and  tortuous  streets.  Fall-mall 
East,  Cookspur-street,  King  William-street 
(Strand),  and  other  streets  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  were  all  formed  by  the  Crown  out  of 
its  own  revenues,  and  if  the  people  who  built 
the  houses  which  now  line  those  streets  had 
been  inspired  with  one-tentb  of  the  public-spirited 
liberality  with  which  the  Crown  was  inspired 
when  it  made  those  improvements,  Mr.  White 
would  not  have  reason  to  complain.  The  en- 
lightened way  in  which  the  Crown  bad  set  abont 
these  improvements  was  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  parsimonious  manner  in  which  they  would 
be  proceeded  with  now  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  To  make  a new  street  between 
two  given  points,  the  Board  would  carry  it  as 
far  as  possible  along  the  line  of  existing  streets, 
no  matter  how  squalid,  and  would  allow 
one  side  of  such  streets  to  remain  standing. 
Thie  coarse  of  procedure  prevented  the  forma- 
tion of  anything  like  straight  or  properly  laid- 
out  streets,  and  the  squalor  and  ruin  attaching 
to  new  thoroughfares  so  made  hung  about 
them  for  years,  and  consequently  it  was 
difficult  to  get  the  unoccupied  grmrnd  taken 
for  building  purposes.  Such  streets  were 
made  without  the  slightest  regard  to  effect  or 
magnificence,  and  seemed  to  be  regarded  merely 
as  cab-roads  which  would  save  a few  minutes  in 
gettiug  from  one  point  to  another.  Such  was 
the  method  of  procedure  which  the  local  self- 
government  of  the  metropolis  thought  best 
befitted  its  dignity  when  it  proposed  to  open  up 
new  lines  of  thoronghfare.  Mr.  White  must 
have  been  misinformed,  or  rather  uninformed, 
as  to  the  management  of  Crown  property, 
and  his  strictures  were  not  merited.  The 
managers  of  the  Crown  estates  in  London  had 
but  one  anxiety,  and  that  was  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  their  estates  and  of  the  metropolis 
at  large ; and  as  regarded  the  particular  “ island  ” 
or  block  in  question,  if  Mr.  White  bad  a client 
who  was  prepared  to  say  he  would  arrange  for 
the  surrender  of  all  outstanding  interests  in  that 
or  any  other  Crown  property,  the  Crown  would 
negotiate  with  him  and  grant  him  a lease  of  the 
property  for  the  erection  of  such  buildings  as  he 
had  described.  The  fact  was  it  was  not  the 
Crown  nor  the  wealthy  noblemen  who  owned  so 
great  a part  of  London  who  stood  in  the  way  of 
such  improvements  as  had  been  advocated  ; they 
were  powerless  to  prevent  people  dealing  with 
leasehold  interests  by  making  marriage  settle- 
ments  and  otherwise  tying  np  and  entailing 
their  property  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
deal  with  it.  The  Crown  and  the  other  great 
landowners  regretted  this,  but  they  could  not 
help  it. 

Mr.  Whiohoord  said  he  believed  the  sobjeot 
dealt  with  in  Mr.  White’s  paper  was  one  which 
was  fast  coming  to  the  front,  and  sooner  or  later 
architects  would  be  called  upon  to  erect  in  the 


central  parts  of  London  houses  in  flats  rather 
r.ban  the  ordinary  self-contained  dwelling- 
houses. 

Mr.  Hansard  thought  Mr.  White’s  plans, 
especially  the  one  for  the  reconstruotion  of  the 
island  in  Regent-street,  very  misleading.  There 
were  nineteen  houses  in  that  block,  held  on 
leases  which  bad  something  like  forty  years  to 
run.  To  purchase  all  existing  interests,  to 
obtain  a renewal  of  the  leases,  and  to  erect  a 
building  snch  as  Mr.  White  had  described,  would 
absorb  500,0001.  at  the  least, 

Mr.  Street  asked  at  what  price  per  cubic 
foot  Mr.  Hansard  calculated  the  cost  of  the 
building?  ••  Ji.'-B 

Mr.  Hansard : Ton  may  calculate  it  at  any 
price  you  like. 

Mr.  Hebb  said  that  a builder  of  large  experi- 
ence bad  told  him  that  such  buildings  as  were 
proposed  by  Mr.  White  could  not  be  built  so  as 
to  let  for  less  than  301.  per  room  per  annum.  If 
that  were  the  case,  people  of  moderate  means 
could  never  afford  to  locate  themselves  in  snch 
bouses.  Much  bad  been  said  to  the  detriment 
of  the  speculating  builder,  but  he  had  at  any  rate 
taught  architects  how  to  build  cheaply — (“And 
nastily”) — and  he  defied  any  architect  to  build 
the  same  kind  of  houses — (“  We  don’t  want  to”) 
— as  were  built  by  speculating  builders  at  any- 
thing like  the  same  cost. 

Mr.  Dawson  thought  that,  admirable  as  Mr. 
White’s  plans  were,  they  adhered  too  closely  to 
the  Parisian  model,  and  therefore  they  were  to  a 
certain  extent  unsuited  to  the  requirements  of 
English  households.  The  domestic  offices  were 
decidedly  wanting  in  completeness,  and  snch 
scant  accommodation  as  Mr.  White  had  provided 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  householders.  In  bis, 
(Mr.  Dawson’s)  opinion,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
devote  at  least  25  per  cent,  more  space  to  the 
area  of  each  dwelling. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Han- 
sard was  mistaken  in  assuming  that  Mr.  White 
proposed  to  purchase  such  costly  property  as 
had  been  mentioned, — to  acquire  unexpired 
leasee,  and  to  oompeneate  tradesmen  for  loss 
of  business  and  removal, — with  the  view  of 
erecting  on  its  site  dwellings  in  flats  such  as  he 
had  described.  Of  course  it  was  obvious  that 
Buoh  a mode  of  procedure  would  never  pay.  Mr. 
White  had  merely  instanoed  a particular  “ island” 
or  block  as  an  example  of  what  might  be  gained 
in  residential  accommodation,  architeotcral  en- 
semble, and  money  valoe,  by  the  adoption  of  his 
plans  on  a given  site,  as  compared  with  what 
was  obtained  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  build- 
ing shops  and  houses  with  narrow  frontages 
and  superposed  rooms.  He  thought  one  objec- 
tion to  the  numerous  carriage  entrances  to  the 
courtyards  of  such  houses  as  had  been  proposed 
was  that  they  would  very  much  cut  np  the 
pavement,  and  that  they  would  add  to  the 
danger,  already  sufficiently  great,  of  passengers 
being  run  over. 

The  President,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said 
there  oonld  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ability  and 
interest  of  Mr.  White’s  paper;  bat  he  (the 
President)  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 


Central  London  bouses  as  they  might  be  would 
be  much  more  remunerative  than  houses  as  they 
were.  Nothing  helped  the  cause  of  reform  more 
than  intelligent  opposition,  but  nothingwas  more 
dangerous  than  that  opposition  which  sprang 
from  misconception  or  perversion, — he  would 
not  say  wilful  perversion, — of  a reformer’s  argi> 
ments.  Let  them  imagine  a meeting  of  barristers, 
with  a learned  judge  iu  the  chair,  to  consider  the 
amount  of  crime  supposed  to  be  prevalent  in  a 
particular  locality  of  Central  London.  Say  that 
at  that  meeting  one  of  the  barristers  rose  and 
made  a suggestion  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
extirpate  from  that  particular  locality  murder, 
robbery,  and  rape ; and  suppose  that  on  that 
suggestion  being  made,  the  learned  judge  inter- 
posed with  “ My  learned  friend  has  made  a very 
good  suggestion,  but  one  which,  if  carried  out, 
would  seriooely  affect  onr  national  habits,  it 
might  be  justly  implied  that  our  “ national 
habits  ” partly  consisted  in  murder,  robbery,  and 
the  “other  thing.”  Yet,  when  he  (Mr.  Whitp) 
pointed  out  the  other  night  that  in  certain 
parts  of  London  there  were  houses  in  which 
whole  families  and  groups  of  individuals  were 
living  in  a state  of  higgledy-piggledy  confusion, 
without  any  possibility  of  observing  the  ordinary 
privacy  of  family  life,  the  President  said  or  im- 
plied that  the  family  life  of  this  country  was 
menaced  by  the  suggested  reform.  Was  it  to  be 
inferred,  then,  that  the  typical  lodging-house  of 
Central  London  represented  Boglish  family 
life?  It  had  been  arrogantly  vaonted^  that  an 
Englishman’s  house  was  his  castle  ; so  it  was  in 
those  admirable  castles  of  Grosvenor,  Bedford, 
Rossell,  and  Portman  squares,  and  even  in 
parts  of  Belgravia.  Could,  however,  the  same 
boast  be  made  by  the  denizens  of  the  lodging* 
houses  of  Central  London  ? But  in  Paris  the 
boast,  if  it  were  made,  would  be  a justifiable 
one.  According  to  the  Parisian  plan,  people 


might  still  live  in  Central  London,  each  family 
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having  its  own  “castle,” 
the  landing.  It  had  been  said  that  it  would  be 
far  better  to  have  a house  in  the  suburbs  for  50Z. 
a year  than  a “ flat”  in  Covent-garden  for  601. 
or  701.  a year,  but  those  who  argued  in  that 
manner  forgot  how  foolish  it  would  be  to  plan 
“ flats  ” in  Central  London  for  people  who  pre- 
ferred to  live  in  the  suburbs.  Houses  in  flats 
were  not  intended  for  people  who  wished  or 
could  afford  to  have  large  houses  in  the  suburbs. 
It  astonished  him  to  know  that  there  were  fami- 
lies in  Paris  who  were  willing  to  pay  1,0001.  per 
annum  for  a few  rooms  on  a boulevard,  when  for 
a tenth  part  of  that  sum  they  oonld  have  an 
entire  house  and  a garden  at  Courbevoie  or 
Vincennes ; when  for  a twentieth  part  of  that 
sum  they  could  have  perhaps  a small  chateau  at 
fifty  miles  from  Paris.  But  ever  since  the  world 
had  formed  itself  into  oommunities,  the  heart 
of  a capital  city  had  been  deemed  by  many 
men  to  contain  all  that  made  life  worth  living, 
all  the  wit  of  one  sex  and  all  the  beauty  of  the 
other.  It  had  been  explained  to  him, — not 
quite  privately,  and  by  no  ordinary  person,  for 
it  was  Mr.  Hansard, — that  an  insuperable  bar 
existed  to  oppose  the  success  of  a scientifically. 


although  there  were  in  London  a large  number  I planned  lofiging-honso ; that  such  a bar  lay  in 
of  bachelors  and  people  with  no  families,  to  the  vices  of  middle-aged  celibacy  and  the  often 
whom  such  dwellings  as  the  Parisian  houses  in  ■ erratic  domesticity  of  youth;  that  m houses 
flats  which  had  been  described  would  be  very  ' suoh  as  be  (Mr.  White)  suggested  the  young 
acceptable,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  generality  ' couple  would  be  prematurely  annoyed  by  t e 
of  Engliahraen  to  imagine  anything  more  miser-  cries  of  the  unwholesome  family  that  always 
able  and  nncomfortable.  He  agreed  with  what  had  measles  in  June  and  booping-congh  in 
had  been  said  by  Mr.  Dawson  as  to  the  inade-  i November.  But  in  the  lodging-bouses  of  Cen- 
quaoy  of  the  domestic  offices.  Mr.  White  not  tral  London  the  middle-aged  “oelibat,  the 
only  wanted  to  revolutionise  our  houses,  but  our  i erratic  youth,  the  young  couple,  and  the  un. 
instincts  and  habits  and  modes  of  life.  As  far  wholesome  family,  not  only  met  upon  a common 


as  his  (the  President’s)  experience  went  (he  had 
not  had  any  experience  of  Paris,  it  was  true),  in 
Turin  and  Vienna  he  bad  found  people  crying 
out,  “ Give  08  an  English  house  for  comfort.” 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  whole  of  what  might  be 
said  on  the  subject  could  be  summed  up  by 
saying  that  people  were  all  more  or  less  dia- 
contented  with  what  they  had,  and  were  apt  to 
consider  that  other  people’s  possessions  were 
better  than  their  own. 

Mr.  White,  in  replying  on  the  discossioD,  said 
he  was  very  much  obliged  to  the  members  for 
the  vote  of  thanks  they  had  accorded  to  him  at 
the  last  meeting,  and  for  the  evident  attention 
they  bad  given  to  his  paper.  Some  of  the  ob- 
jections which  had  been  raised  to  his  proposals 
had  already  been  answered,  and  he  was  par. 
ticularly  indebted  to  Mr.  Hayward  for  having 
replied  to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Hansard. 
He  (Mr.  White)  never  wished  to  be  understood 
as  bringing  forward  model  plans  for  honses  in 
“flats”;  he  simply  wished  to  show  that  in 


stair  daily  and  hourly,  but  their  very  rooms  were 
dovetailed  into  each  other.  Since  his  paper 
had  appeared,  two  well-known  architects  bad 
told  him  that  the  buildings  of  which  he  bad 
furnished  illustrative  plans  were  not  high 
enoogb,  which  was  perfectly  true,  for  he  had 
only  sought  to  show  that,  block  for  block,  the 
horizontal  or  “flat”  system  of  planning  was 
capable  of  utilising  a given  amount  of  cubical 
apace  far  more  economically  and  conveniently 
than  tbe  vertical  system.  Make  the  blocks  tbe 
height  of  a Paris  house,  66  ft.  from  pavement 
to  cornice,  and  the  result  would  be,  in  the  case 
of  his  Regent-street  plans,  forty-five  shops  and 
houses,  instead  of  the  twenty  shops  and  houses 
that  actually  existed.  It  was  no  sweeping  re- 
form that  he  proposed, — it  was  simply  develop- 
ment. He  had  been  called  a revolutionist,  and 
he  had  heard  some  one  in  the  background  call 
him  a “ radical.”  But  to  have  tbe  reputation  of 
being  a radical  was  to  lose  in  the  esteem  of 
all  that  numerous  tribe  of  dulness  which  sub- 
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Bisted  npoa  tbe  prejodices  of  one-half  of  the 
oommUDity  and  the  abuses  of  the  other.  The 
question,  for  the  moment,  was  more  a political 
than  an  artistic  one.  Once  settle  the  policies 
of  it,  and  the  artistic  part  would  be  imme- 
diately successful.  That  the  question  would  be 
settled  was  certain, — perhaps  within  the  next 
fifty  years, — bub,  before  it  could  be  settled,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  reform  tbe  law  of  lease- 
hold tenure,  to  cut  off  the  custom  of  entail, 
and,  as  it  had  already  been  urged,  to  make 
real  laws  relating  to  light  and  air.  Although 
be  could  hardly  go  so  far  as  a certain  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works,  who  expressed  a de. 
sire  to 

“Let  laws  and  learning, arts  and  commerre,  die,” 
he  sinoeiely  trusted  that  Pro7idence  would 
“ Leave  as  still  our  old  nobility," 
more  particularly  because  he  firmly  believed  that 
upon  some  of  our  “ old  nobility,”  and  not  upon 
architects  and  builders  alone,  depended  the  im- 
provement  of  architecture  in  Ceutral  London  5 
upon  them,  and  nob  upon  arobiceobs  or  builders, 
depended  the  improvement  of  many  thousands 
of  homes  in  Central  London.  But  before  such 
reforms  oouid  be  effected,  some  amelioration  of 
presoLt  evils  was  possible  if  the  ground  land- 
lords  of  Central  London  would  consent  to  study 
their  own  particular  interests,  to  pub  money  into 
their  own  pockets  by  laying  out  their  land  upon 
a scieutido  plan.  Mr.  White  concluded  by  ask- 1 
ing  permiesioQ  to  add  that  the  ground  landlords  ‘ 
did  not  pat  money  iu  their  pockets  or  study  their 
particular  interests  when  they  drove  hard 
bargains,  when  they  extorted  short  leases,  or 
when,  as  tbey  sometimes  did,  they  obstructed,  at 
every  turn,  tbe  march  of  public  improvement. 
The  discussion  on  Mr.  White’s  paper  not  having 
closed  until  five  minutes  to  ten,  it  was  decided, 
after  some  discussion,  to  postpone  tbe  reading 
of  Mr.  Neale’s  paper  on  So.  Alban’s  Abbey  to 
some  future  date,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 


SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER. 
COLODRS. 

Theee  is  nothing  in  particular  to  distingnish 
the  sixteenth  winter  exhibition  of  sketches  aud 
studies  from  many  of  its  predecessors.  Tbe  good 
things  are  mostly  by  the  old  names,  and  much  in 
the  style  we  have  been  accustomed  to.  Sir  John 
Gilbert  baa  one  or  two  admirable  landscape 
studies,  at  least  studies  in  which  landscape  is 
the  predominant  interest,  and  exhibits  the  small 
study  for  his  fine,  though  rather  theatrical 
picture  of  “ Wolsey,”  which  was  in  the  last 
Academy  Exhibition.  Mr.  Naftel  has  a remark- 
ably  fine  little  sketch  in  North  Wales  (7-1)  : the 
hill  which  fills  up  the  background  shows  a 
notable  success  in  giving  size  and  perspective, 
making  us  realise  the  scale  of  tbe  landscape; 
and  Mr.  A.  Goodwin’s  small  drawing  called  “ The 
Barth  taking  Refreshment  ” (119),  is  a sketch 
which  is  very  original  and  intense  in  its  effect; 
his  other  drawings  seem  not  equal  to  what  he 
sometimes  contributes.  Mr.  Boyoe  is  in  force 
with  Btadies  of  old  bnildinga  at  Ludlow  and 
elsewhere,  as  he  only  can  do  them;  and  also 
contributes  an  elaborate  and  fine  study  of  tbe 
interior  of  Edward  the  Confessor’s  Chapel  at 
Westminster  Abbey  (110),  on  a larger  scale 
than  is  usual  with  him.  Mr.  Walter  Duncan, 
to  whom  we  looked  as  one  who  promised  some- 
thing of  the  poetry  of  figure-painting, — some- 
thing more  than  realism,  — seems  to  be 
rather  keeping  his  band  in  than  aiming  at 
anything  seriuos,  but  his  figure  of  a lady,  called 
The  Sonnet  ■’  (71),  has  much  feeling,  besides  a 
ivery  delicate  harmony  of  colour,  and  his  two 
I old  men  who  represent  “Force  and  Finesse” 
:(265)  are  highly  characteristic.  In  a lighter  way 
theoapital  study  of  agirl  holdingabit  of  blue  china 
[and  looking  upward,  with  the  title  “ Wheie  shall  it 
igo  ? ” (305),  is  worth  attention.  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson 
Isends  several  very  suggestive  drawings  of  land- 
eospe  with  mostly  a single  figure  in  each,  which 
he  has  left  without  any  special  title,  so  that  we 
may  make  our  own  story  for  them  : in  two  ol 
them  (133  and  195)  there  is  much  beauty  of 
tone  and  feeling  in  the  landscape;  No.  148  is  a 
good  study  for  Don  Quixote  and  Sanohojobviously, 
though  not  so  named.  Animal  ske'ches  are  rather 
strong  in  the  exhibition:  Mr.  F.  Taylor’s  “A 
Favourite  Hunter”  (16),  and  Mr.  Brittan  Willis’s 
“Sketch  of  a Short-horn  Bull”  and  “Slight 
Sketch  of  a Grey  Cart-horse”  (222,  235),  are 
ivery  interesting  studies  of  what  may  be  called 
animal  character,  the  last-named  especially  ; and 
iMr.  Otto  Weber’s  animal  pictures  are,  as  usual, 


excellent,  with  the  added  pleasure  of  good  land, 
scope.  Among  the  figures  of  young  women 
which  abound,  and  which  are  mostly  but  com- 
monplace,  Mr.  Johnson’s  “Summer”  (2d8),  a 
very  fine  young  ■woman  with  light  dress  and 
black  hair,  seated  in  tbe  shade,  has  more  force 
aud  feeling  than  most  of  bis  contributions.  The 
figure  called  “ Caught ! " (313)  is  a puzzle  : who 
or  what  is  “oanghc”  is  not  very  apparent,  but 
the  lady  has  her  baud  in  her  hair,  and  we 
involuntarily  recall  a certain  poem  by  Burns. 

Mr.  Buckman  is  trying,  we  fear,  to  carry 
“decorative  treatment  of  modern  subjects”  too 
far  in  “ A Pastoral  ” (114);  figures  and  foliage 
may  be  treated  decoratively,  but  landscape 
cannot  possibly  bo  subjected  to  this  form  of 
treatment : it  is  in  that  case  neither  one  thing 
nor  another.  His  other  study,  “ In  the  Country” 
(314),  a young  lady,  in  Vin4glig4  costume,  seen 
against  a background  of  foliage,  is  very  graceful 
aud  very  successful.  Among  the  small  things 
on  tbe  screens,  which  are  generally  among  the 
best  in  the  room,  are  some  beautiful  sketches  of 
landscape  effects  by  Mr.  F.  Powell,— things 
equally  tender  and  true  in  feeling;  two  little 
diawings  by  Mrs.  Allingham,  “At  the  Sea,  j 
Eastbourne  ” and  On  the  Shingle,  Eastbourne”  I 
(369,  dD6),  studies  of  children,  and  also  ofj 
shingle,  the  beautiful. toned  large  pebbles  being 
depicted  in  the  latter  drawing  in  a way  to  make 
one  lovd  them.  Mr.  Lament’s  study  for  the  * 
Laird  of  Cockpeti”  (414)  is  olover ; so  are 
“On  the  Turf  Moss " (453),  by  Mr.  Clarence 
Whaite,  and  “ Oc  the  Sands  at  lustow  ” (458), 
by  Mr.  Brittan  Willis  ; and  there  are  three  small 
drawings  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt,  of  which  ‘ ‘ Pont-y. 
Garth”  (443)  is  perhaps  the  finest.  A single 
oontribution  by  Mr.  Tadema,  “Flora  ” (394), 
shows  a classic  maiden  stooping  to  gather 
flowers,  her  face  nearly  hidden,  and  her  head 
and  shoulders  foreshortened,  iu  a garden  or 
meadow,  with  a fountain  and  statues  in  the 
distance. 


SUSPENSION  OP  NOTICE  TO  REPAIR. 

It  is  very  often  much  better  that  those  who 
are  not  lawyers  should  not  take  any  heed  of  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  law,  for  the  purposes  of 
their  own  transactions,  without  first  consulting 
those  whose  business  in  life  it  is  tokeep  bhemselvea 
abreast  of  any  change  in  any  particular  branch 
of  Jaw.  For  it  may  be  that  a dsoision  which  is 
relied  on,  unless  given  by  a court  of  very  high 
authority,  is  in  a short  time  overruled,  a f.ict 
which  may  be  unknown  to  the  non-legal  reader. 
Or,  it  may  be  tbat  without  oomparing  it  with 
other  decisions,  to  explain  or  ourtaU  it,  this 
decision  is  not  applicable  to  many  cases  which 
at  first  sight  it  might  seem  to  affect.  But  a 
decisiim  of  the  House  of  Lorde,— when  it  is  one 
which  interests  either  the  general  public  or  a 
piirtioulur  olass  of  persons,— deserves  some  com. 
ment,  and  should  not  be  lightly  passed  by.  The 
rule  which  has  been  formed  by  the  decision  of 
this  high  tribunal  in  the  case  of  Hughes  v.  The 
Metropolitan  Railway  Company  is  thus  fairly 
entitled  to  considerarion,  and  may  be  thus  laid 
down.  Where  there  is  a covenant  to  repair  upon 
notice,  and  tbe  conduct  of  the  persons  by  whom 
notice  is  given  is  such  as  to  lead  tbe  person  to 
whom  notice  is  given  honestly  to  sopposa  that 
such  notice  is  temporarily  suspended,  whereas 
it  is  nob  the  intention  of  the  person  entitled  to 
give  notice  so  to  suspend  it;  then  tbe  latter 
will  not  be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
penalties  in  snob  covenant.  We  have,  it  will  be 
observed,  confined  this  definition  to  the  case  of  a 
covenant  to  repair,  though  the  principle  of  the 
decision  is  certainly  applicable  to  other  oove- 
naots;  but  it  will  be  safer  to  confine  ourselves 
to  this  class  of  coveoancs,  especially  as  it  is  that 
which  is  of  most  importance  to  the  readers  of 
the  Builder.  Bub  we  must  also  point  out  that 
the  person  to  whom  notice  is  given  mnst  honestly 
and  bond  fide  believe  in  the  suspension,  for 
otherwise  he  will  not  be  relieved  from  acts 
caused  not  by  mistake,  bot  by  intention. 
Neither  does  it  make  any  difference  whether 
the  person  giving  the  notice  behaved  honestly  or 
dishonestly,  so  long  as  the  person  to  whom 
notice  is  given  is  by  the  conduct  of  the  former 
lulled  into  a false  security,  though  fraud,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  would  constitute 
another  ground  of  action.  We  will,  with  these 
prefatory  remarks,  take,  as  an  example  of  this 
rule,  the  facts  in  the  case  before  us,  upon  which 
, aa  -we  have  said,  the  House  of  Lords  have  adju! 
dicated.  The  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  the  free, 
hold  (we  leave  out  the  steps  in  the  transmission 
of  the  property),  a certain  person,  whom  we  will 


call  A.  B.,  is  the  lessee,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  Company  were  sub-leasees.  The  lease, 
aud  also  the  under-lease  to  the  railway  company 
contained  a general  covenant  to  repair,  and  a 
covenant  to  repair  within  six  months  after  notice, 
and  also  a proviso  for  re-entry.  Ou  the  22Qd  of 
October,  1874,  the  plaintiff  oansed  a notice  to 
repair  to  be  left  with  the  first  lessee,  stating  that 
the  repairs  were  to  be  done  within  the  ageed  six 
months.  On  the  28th  of  November  the  solicitors 
of  tbe  Company  wrote  to  the  plaintiff,  stating 
that  as  the  Company’s  interest  would  shortly 
expire,  the  freeholder  might  be  desirous  of 
obtaining  possession  of  that  interest  at  once, 
and  adding,  “and  so  we  propose  to  defer  00m- 
raenoiog  the  repairs  until  we  hear  from  you  as 
to  this  arrangement.”  We  need  not  travel  over 
many  more  facts,  for  this  letter  was  the  com- 
mencemont  of  negotiations  which  continued 
until  the  3iet  of  Decembrr,  when  they  came  to 
an  end.  Consequently,  about  the  middle  of  the 
following  April  the  Company  set  to  work  at  the 
repairs  of  the  buildings,  which  were  oompleted 
about  the  end  of  June,  that  is,  more  than  six 
months  after  the  notice  to  repair  bad  been  given. 
Consequently  also  the  plaintiff  brought  an 
action  for  breach  of  the  covenant  to  repair. 
The  aciiou  itself  was  fought  oat  with  the  vary, 
itig  fortune  which  attends  so  often  a struggle  in 
the  law  oonrta  between  two  wealthy  litigants 
over  an  important  legal  point.  Bat  after  two 
adverse  decisions  in  the  Courts  below  the  House 
of  Lords  decided  in  favour  of  the  Company,  on  the 
ground  that  during  tbe  time  when  negotiations 
were  in  progress  the  notice  to  repair  was  tempo, 
rarily  suspended,  so  that  that  period  should  not  be 
counted  against  the  tenant ; coneequently  the 
notice  actually  began  to  run  from  the  SIst  of 
December.  Thus,  in  poiutof  fact,  tbe  repairs  were 
Completed  within  six  months  after  notice  had  been 
given.  It  is  obvions,  therefore,  that  a very  im- 
portanb  principle  is  thus  formulated,  the  only 
difficulty  iu  regard  to  which  is  its  application. 
Because,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  circum- 
btauces  must  be  such  as  would  induce  a person 
reasonably  to  think  that  the  notice  is  suspended. 
If  they  were  such  tbat  a man  of  ordinary  prudence 
. would  not  regard  them  as  temporarily  waiving 
the  notice,  it  is  obvious  that  in  such  a case  a 
court  of  Jaw  will  not  relieve  a person  against 
the  consequences  of  his  own  stupidity  or  care- 
iesBuoHs,  BO  that  it  is  necessary  that  this  decision 
should  not  be  counted  on  as  being  capable  of 
altogether  universal  application.  Still,  iu  many 
ordinary  transactions  between  Itndlord  and  tenant 
it  may  have  important  oonsequeiices.  Thus  the 
tenant,  after  such  a notice  as  regards  painting,  for 
example,  might  enter  into  negotiation  with  the 
landlord  that  be  shonld  bear  pardcf  the  expense, 
aud  tbe  landlord  might  fur  a time  entertain  the 
proposal.  On  the  principle  enunciated  in  the  case 
upon  which  we  have  baaed  these  remarks,  such 
negotiations  might  reasonably  lead  to  the  idea  in 
the  mind  of  the  tenant  tbat  the  notice  wa-«  during 
such  period  suspended,  for  there  would  have 
been  the  unintentional  “ misleading,”  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  reasons  for  the  interference 
of  the  Court.  It  wilt  be  observed,  that  we  have 
used  the  word  “ suspension”  in  place  of  “ waiver,” 
because  this  latter  term  points  to  a total  with- 
drawal  of  notice,  not  to  a temporary  suspension ; 
but  these  are  legal  points  of  too  great  minuteness 
to  be  dwelt  on  lunger.  What  we  have  desired  to 
do  in  these  remarks  has  been  to  show  clearly  the 
principles  which  for  the  first  time  in  regard  to 
this  subject  have  been  conciBely  aud  plainly  laid 
down  by  the  highest  Court  of  Judicature  iu  Great 
Britain,  and  which  may  have  important  conse- 
quences ou  the  ordinary  relations  of  many  classes 
of  the  community. 


Swans  on  the  Thames.  — Mr.  E.  C. 

Robins,  architect,  in  his  report  as  “ swan 
warden”  of  the  Dyers’  Company  for  the  current 
year,  states  that  an  interview  was  had  with  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  with  regard  to  tbe  objections 
of  some  of  the  residents  and  anglers  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  Thames  that  the  swans  ate  fish 
and  spawn,  and  it  was  satisfactorily  proved  by 
tbe  analysis  of  Mr.  P.  Bucklaod  that  the  outcry 
was  much  exaggerated.  The  birds  do  not  eat 
the  fish  or  spawn  by  preference,  but  only  inci- 
dentally whilst  feediug  upon  the  vegetable 
matters  with  which  tbe  river  abounds.  How- 
ever, tbe  Crown  has  decided  not  to  increase  the 
nnmber  of  swans,  but  to  maintain  the  total  of 
grown  birds  and  cygnets  at  about  400 ; those 
of  the  Dyers’  Company  at  65,  and  the  Vintners* 
at  45,  which  was  the  average  of  tbe  last  seven 
years. 
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THE  HOSPITAL  FOR. 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  COilPETITION  AT 
MAIDENHEAD. 

As  we  mentioned  in  oar  last,  there  has  been 
a competition  for  a new  hospital  for  infeotious 
diseases  at  Maidenhead,  which  has  resulted  in 
the  corporation  of  that  town  awarding  the  first 
premium  of  101.  (and  therefore  presumably  the 
task  of  carrying  out  the  building)  to  the  author 
of  the  design  signed  “ Ad  Ram,”  and  a second 
premium  of  51.  to  that  signed  “ Serio.”  Toe 
drawings  were  eshibited  ou  Monday  last  in  the 
Town-hall  at  Maidenhead. 

The  affair  turns  out  to  be  a very  small  one: 
a hospital  baa  been  required  to  accommodate 
eight  patients,  fonr  male  and  four  female,  for 
which  the  snm  of  8001.  has  been  allowed  as  a 
limit  of  cost.  This  seems  too  small  for  securing 
any  really  adequate  building  affording  proper 
acuommodation.  But  granting  that  the  boildiog 
can  bo  provided  in  a proper  manner  for  that 
sum,  a glance  at  the  two  selected  designs  shows 
at  once  that  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case,  so 
far  as  the  matter  has  yet  gone ; and  that,  meagre 
as  is  the  sum  allowed  to  provide  snoh  a buildiog, 
the  Council  have  made  either  an  utter  blunder 
or  something  worse  in  their  selection. 

It  is  not  usual  for  ua  to  go  out  of  our  way  to 
no'-ioe  specially  a competition  on  so  small  a 
scale  as  this  j and  the  general  quality  of  the 
designs,  though  they  are  painfully  naraerous, 
considering  the  premium  oS'ered,  is  not  such  as 
to  call  for  any  remark,  except  in  regard  to  the 
gross  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  conditions  of 
hospital  building  which  many  of  them  show,  in 
addition  to  the  usoal  ignoring  of  the  question  of 
cost  which  generally  meets  ns  in  a competition. 
But  when  we  find  that  the  selected  design,  by,  we 
are  informed,  a local  architect,  is  one  of  those 
which  shows  this  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness, 
we  decline  to  consider  the  matter  as  a trivial  one. 
Small  as  is  the  building  to  be  erected,  its  right  or 
wrong  construction  is  really  and  practically  a 
matter  of  life  or  death.  A style  of  proceeding 
which,  in  the  case  of  a competition  for  some 
other  classes  of  building,  might  be  regarded 
rather  as  a question  of  fairness  to  other  com- 
petitors than  in  any  more  serious  light,  assumes 
really  a grave  moral  aspect  when  it  concerns  a 
bnilding  intended  as  a sanatorium,  as  a means  of 
checking  and  curing  virulent  disease. 

It  is  our  bonnden  duty,  therefore,  to  take  the 
initiative,  and  to  point  out  at  once  that  the 
design  selected  by  the  council  of  Maidenhead  is 
utterly  unfitted  for  its  purpose,  and  ignores 
principles  which,  first  urged  in  this  journal, 
have  been  long  accepted  as  essential  by  all  who 
have  given  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  hos- 
pital building.  It  is  essential  that  the  wards  in 
which  patients  are  lodged  (in  the  case  of  infec- 
tious diseases  more  especially)  should  be  kept 
as  separate  as  possible  from  each  other  and  from 
the  main  building;  should  have  as  much  free 
air  space  as  possible  all  round,  and  a thorough 
cross  ventilation ; and  that  all  water-closets 
should  be  separate  also  from  immediate  com- 
munication  with  the  main  portion  of  the  interior. 
All  these  conditions  are  utterly  ignored  in  the 
selected  design.  The  plan  in  any  case  is  that  of 
a man  who  is  no  planner;  there  is  no  system 
about  it.  Bat  its  positive  defects  are  more 
serious.  The  wards  have  windows  only  on 
one  side.  The  waterclosets  open  on  to  an  interior 
pnpf^ace  in  the  centre  of  the  bnilding,  upon 
which  all  the  other  rooms  also  open  (there  is  a 
pretence  of  a vestibule  between  toe  actual 
closet  and  the  passage,  but  that  merely  means 
a little  longer  space  for  effluvia  to  traverse); 
and  they  cannot  be  reached  from  the  wards  but 
by  coming  out  into  this  passage;  and  the  rooms 
for  stores  are  close  adjoining  these  closets. 
There  is  a “happy  family”  appearance  in  the 
plan,  as  if  the  direct  object  in  an  hospital  were 
to  bring  all  its  inmates  and  all  its  departments 
into  as  oloje  a union  as  possible,  instead  oftbo 
contrary.  It  is  extraordinary  that  a plan  should 
have  been  sent  in  so  utterly  ignoring  the  true 
conditions  of  the  problem  as  this  does  : we  wish 
we  could  add  that  it  is  extraordinary  that  this 
plan  sbould  have  been  selected. 

The  comparison  of  this  plan  with  the  one  to 
which  the  second  premium  has  been  awarded 
affords  some  explanation  of  the  motive  with 
which  the  first  design  has  been  selected,  bat  an 
explanation  which  makes  matters  no  better. 
For  the  plan  marked  “Serio”  is,  as  far  as 
we  were  able  to  judge  in  a short  inspec- 
tion, the  best  that  has  been  sent;  at  all  events, 
it  is  without  qnestion  one  of  the  best,  [and, 
thoQgh  open  to  some  objections,  is  obviously  the 


plan  of  a mao  who  has  considered  and  under- 
stands the  subject  to  some  extent.  The  author 
keeps  the  two  wards  as  wings  separate  in  great 
measure  from  each  other  and  from  the  central 
block  of  offices,  with  which  they  are  only  con- 
nected  by  small  rooms  for  nurses  (with  an  out- 
look  window  on  the  ward  in  each  case)  j and  the 
water-closets  and  lavatory  are  connected  with 
each  ward,  in  such  away  as  to  give  privacy,  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  a stratum  of  complete 
cross-ventilation  between  them  and  the  wards  : 
they  are  oouneoted  with  no  other  part  of  the 
building  whatever.  The  author  would  have 
done  better  had  he  planned  bis  wards  so  as 
to  have  windows  opposite  to  each  other  in. 
stead  of  at  cross  corners  ; indeed,  we  must  put 
it  more  strongly,  and  say  that  opposite  windows 
are  an  absolute  necessity,  for  where  there  is  only 
cross  corner  ventilation  the  opposite  corner  is 
almost  certain  to  become  a receptacle  for  con. 
taminated  air  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  We 
rausb  say  also  that  there  is  one  point  in  the  “Ad 
Rem”  design  which  “Serio”  has  not,  and 
would  be  the  better  for,  viz.,  a separate  ward  for 
a oonvalesoent  patient.  But  in  the  main  the 
plan  of  “ Serio  ” is  a good  one,  and  in  every 
respect  superior  to  “ Ad  Rem  ” and  to  most 
others  in  the  room ; and  the  council  appear  to 
know  that  it  is  a good  one,  sinoe  they  have 
given  it  the  second  premium.  They  have  nob, 
therefore,  the  shield  of  ignorance  for  their 
action  in  the  matter.  Nor  oau  it  be  a question 
of  cost,  since  *•  Ad  Rem  ” in  reality  goes  beyond 
the  stipulated  cost  in  adding  a sum  for  bis  mor- 
tuary, which  mortuary  is  a necessary  part  of  the 
scheme,  and  therefore  the  author  is  in  reality 
i out  of  court  for  transgressing  the  stipulated 
sum.  It  is  true  that  the  other  design  looks 
more  expensive,  partly  because  io  is  batter 
drawn.  The  real  test,  however,  would  be  whether 
the  author  of  “Serio”  can  find  a contractor 
willing  to  pledge  himself  to  carry  out  the  build- 
ing  for  800i. ; he  professes  to  be  within  the 
amount,  while  his  favoured  opponent  admittedly 
exceeds  it.  The  matter  cannot,  therefore,  what, 
ever  the  Council  may  pretend,  be  a question  of 
cost.  The  architect  of  the  chosen  design  makes 
a strange  statement  in  his  report;  he  says  the 
onbic  space  of  air  per  bed  is  something  over  a 
thousand  feet  in  one  room,  and  a considerably 
smaller  space  in  the  other  room,  and  sums  up, — 
“thus  giving  an  average  of  945  cubic  feet  per 
bed.”  We  suppose  that  on  the  same  principle, 
if  the  man  who  lived  at  No.  1 in  a street  had 
five  meaie  a day,  and  the  poor  fellow  in  No.  2 
had  only  one,  Mr.  “ Ad  Rem  ” would  say  there 
was  an  average  of  three  meals  a day  between 
them,  and  No.  2 had  no  right  to  oomplaio. 

The  matter  is  one  to  which,  as  we  observed, 
we  should  hardly  have  given  this  space  had  it 
been  a mere  ordinary  specimen  of  unfair  treat- 
ment of  oompetitors,  beoaose,  though  the  un- 
fairness,  even  in  that  light,  is  striking,  the 
interests  at  stake  to  the  arohitect  are  but  small. 
But  when  the  building  to  be  erected  is  a hos- 
pital, which  will  be  useful  or  pernicious  in  its 
effects  in  i)roportion  as  it  is  rightly  or  wrongly 
planned,  it  is  our  duty  to  interfere.  We  do  not 
care  who  is  employed  to  ereot  it,  so  loog  as  it  is 
properly  done.  We  do  not  necessarily  recom- 
mend the  plan  marked  “ Serio,” — could  not,  in 
fact,  do  BO  sans  phrase,  nuless  some  modifica- 
tions were  made  in  it.  Bat  we  tell  the  corpora- 
tion of  Maidenhead  that  if,  in  the  face  of  what 
is  now  known  about  the  necessary  oonditinns  of 
success  in  the  sanitary  operation  of  hospitals,  they 
ereot  the  building  on  the  plan  to  which  they  have 
chosen  to  give  the  premium,  they  will  ruu  a 
very  serious  risk. 


TOUTING  VALUERS. 

An  eminent  solicitor  writes  : — “ Don’t  you 
think  the  system  of  surveyors  touting  for  com- 
pensation cases  should  be  exposed  ? 

I inclose  some  notices  sent  to  clients  of  ours, 
who  have  property  in  the  new  line  of  street 
about  to  be  made  through  Soho.  Such  notices 
would  not  be  allowed  in  our  profession.  The 
unwary  aie  soon  caught,  and  go  to  surveyors 
and  solicit  :tra  who  are  not  in  their  confidence.” 

We  have  received  a perfect  shower  of  letters 
inclosing  applications  made  by  some  four  or  five 
valuers  mostly  unknown  in  the  profession  ; one 
of  them  who  uses  the  same  name  as  an  important 
officer  of  the  Board  of  Works  claims  to  have 
“ great  facilities  for  ensuring  a favourable  settle- 
ment of  such  claims.”  All  we  can  do  is  to 
advise  cla’mants  to  make  inquiries  before  ap- 
pointing any  one  to  act  for  them. 


NEW  BATHS  AND  WASH-HOUSfiS  FOR  » • 
ST.  PANCRAS  : TOTTENHAM  COURT-ROAD.' 

The  building  was  commenced  in  Maroh,  1877. 
The  foundation.stone  was  laid  on  May  8th  by 
Mr.  Churchwarden  Thornton.  The  contractors- 
have  nndertaken  to  complete  the  works  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  building 
will  be  opened  early  in  the  coming  season.  ^ 

The  site  is  the  old  Fitzroy  Market,  and  is 
rectangular,  being  109  ft.  by  105  ft.  The  building 
iscompletely  detached.  The  west  front  sbowai 
in  our  iiluetratiun  is  in  Wbitfield-street,  and  is 
the  most  important  in  some  respects.  The 
north,  east,  and  south  sides  overlook  the  narrow 
old  Market.street. 

The  principal  entrance  for  bathers  is  from 
Tottenham  Conrt-road,  through  Pitzroy-court, 
which  is  opposite  the  eastern  portico  of  the 
baths.  The  latter  consists  of  a Portland  stone 
colonnade,  supporting  seven  horse-shoe  arches 
and  a deep.trussed  cornice.  The  swimming, 
baths  occupy  the  north  and  south  frontages. 
The  Wbitfield-street  front  ooutains  the  residences 
of  the  superintendent  and  engineer,  the  board, 
room,  the  public  wash-house,  and  the  ironing, 
room  and  the  boiler-house. 

The  material  of  the  facing  is  red  brick.  The 
mullions  and  tracery  of  the  windows  are  stone-, 
and  the  strings  and  ornaments  are  in  Portland 
cement.  Inlaid  encanstio  tiles  will  be  used  in 
the  cornice  and  window  labels. 

The  accommodation  provided  in  the  new 
establishment  will  be  gentlemen’s  swimming- 
bath,  90  ft.  by  28  ft.;  second-claGS  swimming- 
bath,  55  ft.  by  24  fc.;  109  private  baths.  The 
public  wash-house  will  contain  accommodation 
for  seventy. eight  women.  The  style  adopted  is 
Moorish. 

The  interior  of  the  large  swimming-bath  will 
be  decorated  in  the  style  of  the  building.  One 
of  the  principal  features  is  a pendentive  dome, 
which  is  being  executed  by  Messrs.  Dennett,  in , 
whose  material  the  whole  of  the  ceilings  are  alsoj 
to  be  constrncted.  | 

The  Commissioners  have  accepted  contracts  to] 
the  amonnt  of  25,3001.  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall 
are  the  builders;  the  whole  of  the  engineera’I 
fittings  are  by  Messrs.  Fraser  Bros.;  the  porcelain  1 
hatha  and  glazed  tile  work  by  Mr.  J.  Pinch  ; and 
the  Portland  cement  dressings  are  in  the  bands 
of  Mr.  J.  Stride. 

Mr.  Gundry  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  G. 
Garratt  clerk  of  works. 

Ttie  plan  of  the  building  is  to  a great  extent 
studied  from  the  establishment  in  King-street. 
The  Commissioners  have  adopted  every  sug- 
gestion  that  has  been  made  with  a view  to 
economy  in  the  consumption  of  fuel. 

When  the  first  stone  was  laid,  Mr.  Thornton, 
the  chairman,  gave  some  statistics  as  to  the 
baths  in  King-street.  He  said  he  bad  no  donbt 
that  many  of  them  would  remember  that  about 
eleven  years  ago  the  Vestry  of  St.  Panorao 
agreed  to  erect  baths  and  washhouses  in  the 
parish,  and  after  great  anxiety  and  trouble  they 
purchased  freehold  land  in  King-street,  and 
erected  an  establishment  at  a cost  of  23,0001. 
That  establishment  was  opened  in  May,  1868, 
and  since  that  time  it  had  proved  a very 
great  success.  A few  figures  would  prove  inte- 
resting. In  the  year  ending  March,  1869,  the 
bathers  at  King.street  numbered  145,735,  and 
the  washers,  9,425;  1870,  bathers,  149,474, 
washers,  19,620;  1871,  bathers,  152,216,  washers, 
23,485;  1872,  bathers,  165,338,  washers,  25,796; 
1873,  bathers,  184,964,  washers,  29,730;  1874, 
bathers,  195,657,  washers,  3L,45G  ; 1875,  bathers, 
199,657,  washers,  31,456 ; 1876,  bathers,  215,880; 
washers,  29,878;  1877,  bachers,  221,-441,  washers, 
27,694.  Thus  1,629,200  bathers  aud  226,812 
washers  had  used  the  establisbmeat  during  those 
nine  years,  and  they  bad  contributed  29,299L 
19s.  2d.  Tub  debt  raised  by  the  cost  of  the 
erection  ha-i  been  liquidated  by  about  1,1501.  a 
year.  10,6251.  bad  been  paid  off,  of  which  the 
establishment  had  oontributed  8,490J.  1-43.  lOd., 
and  there  now  remained  10,625i.  to  be  paid  off 
the  23,000i., — the  cost  of  the  building  and  site. 
The  Cummissioners  had  also  contributed  a very 
large  sum  for  improvements.  The  site  for  the 
bnildins  now  in  courseof  erection  was  purchased 
of  Che  School  Board  for  5,0001. 


NEW  BUILDINGS,  FLEET-STREET. 

Bib, — In  describiog  the  abnye  you  state  that  the  figure- 
heads, cornice,  window  dreasiog^,  pediments,  Ac.,  are  of 
Dumfries  «i<ine. 

The  whole  of  the  red  stone  in  these  buildings  is  from 
Messrs.  J.  & A.  Murray’s  quarries,  Corsebill,  Annan,  N.B. 

Saircxi,  Tbickeit. 


NEW  BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES  FOE  THE  PAEISH  OF  ST.  PANGEAS  : TOTTENHAM  COUET  EOAD. Me.  Hoeace  Gesdet,  Aechitect. 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  OP  LIMBURG  ON 
THE  LAHN. 
hesioeations  abroad. 

f We  bare  previonaly  described,  and  have  more 
I than  ODoe  given  illustrations  of,  the  interesting 
hCathedral  ChDroh  of  Limburg-on-tha-Labn ; 

: and  oar  chief  reason  for  again  reverting  to  it  is 
the  fact  that  this  beantifal  building  is  at  present 
liundergoing  a restoration,  against  some  portions 
!iand  particulars  of  which  it  is  our  painful  duty 
[ to  raise  an  eacnest  protest,  and  to  expostulate — 

I we  fear,  alas!  with  little  hope  of  success — with 
1 those  who  are  engaged  in  a work,  some  of  the 
I' details  of  which,  we  feel  sure,  are  ill  considered, 
i:aad  will  cause  great  regret  to  the  arohaeologist, 

I and,  in  fact,  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
I annient  buildings. 

I The  restoration  of  snoh  a church  as  the  cathe- 
I'dral  of  Limburg-on-the-Labn  must,  under  any 
Ncirounistanues,  be  an  excessively  hazardous  and 
; dubious  undertaking.  The  building  in  its  present 

II  condition  looks  so  exceedingly  beautiful,  from  the 
: exquisite  tints  which  age  has  given  to  its  surface, 

. and  forms  such  a strikingly  picturesque  object 

• when  seen  in  combination  with  the  rock  upon 
I which  it  stands,  the  river  which  flows  past  it, 
tand  the  highly-interesting  ancient  buildings 
I which  surround  it  on  every  side,  that  an  ar 

I ohiteot  ought  to  think  long,  and  ponder  well, 

I before  he  attempted  to  do  anything  which  might 
I mar  or  interfere  with  a scene  so  charming,  and 
a combination  so  highly  pictarasque  and  inte- 
I resting. 

I Now  the  reports  which  have  reached  us  from 
trustworthy  sources  lead  ns  to  suspect  very 
I strongly  that  those  engaged  in  the  restoration 

* of  this  beautiful  church  have  not  given  sufficient 
( weight  to  the  oousiderations  which  we  have  pre. 

( viously  auggestod.  We  are  told,  for  instance, 

t that  it  is  decided  that  the  curious  gallery  which  j 
; unites  the  two  wescern  towers  shall  be  removed, 
if  this  foolish  act  of  vandalism  has  not  already 
[been  perpetrated.  These  galleries  uniting  the 
I towers  of  the  German  churches  are  very  iu- 
I teresting  features,  and  are,  if  we  mistake  not, 
peculiar  to  Germany.  They  are  also  found 
almost  exclusively  in  churches  of  an  early  date, 
such,  for  instanoe  as  Limburg  Cathedral,  the 
Church  of  Boppard  (where  it  has  been  recently 
destroyed),  the  ohurob  at  Dietkirch-on-the-Labn, 
St.  DiooiBiiis  at  Esslingen  (Ur.  Wobb,  in  his 
“Continental  Eooleeiologist,”  describes  the 
towers  of  this  church  as  being  united  by  two 
galleries,  one  above  the  other : if  this  was  the 
case  one  of  these  galleries  has  disappeared), 
the  Cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  many 
other  churches  of  a llomanesque  date.  It  is 
\ true  that  such  galleries  are  occasionally  found  in 
churches  of  a later  date,  but  rarely.  It  ie  pro. 

' bable  that  the  galleries  now  existing  in  the 
churches  we  have  mentioned  are  not  coeval  with 
the  towers  which  they  unite,  but  we  have  little 
doubt  that  they  replace  others  that  wera,  and 
the  fact  that  these  galleries  are  represented  in 
most  ancient  views,  especially  those  in  the 
“ Nuremberg  Chronicle,”  a work  published  in 
the  year  1493,  proves  beyond  all  question  that 
these  galleries  were  in  common  use  previously  to 
that  time.  In  the  work  alluded  to  (the  “ Nurem- 
berg  Chronicle  ”),  there  is  not  asingle  represen- 
tation of  a church,  with  llomanesque  towers, 
which  is  not  furnished  with  one  of  these  singular 
galleries.  Cue  of  the  uses  of  this  gallery  or 
bridge  is  obvious  enough.  It,  of  course,  saved 
the  expense  of  a staircase  in  both  towers.  It 
also  saves  the  trouble  of  going  down  to  the 
ground  and  mounting  another  staircase  when  it 
is  necessary  to  go  from  the  bell. chamber  in  one 
tower  to  that  in  the  other.  We  may  venture  to 
hazard  a third  use.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
at  all  times  during  the  Middle  Ages  church 
towers  were  used  in  extreme  oases  as  places  of 
defence.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  very  last , 
stronghold  of  the  besieged,  and  church-plate, 
valuables,  mannsoripts,  &o.,  would,  in  case  of 
necessity,  be  placed  in  the  tower  which  had  no 
staircase.  The  wooden  bridge  or  gallery  could 
easily  be  thrown  down,  and  they  would  be  placed 
in  a position  almost  inaccessible,  for  a rime  at 
least.  With  regard  to  the  picturesqueness  of 
this  singular  feature  of  ancient  German  eccle- 
siastical arohitooture  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions;  and  even  were  it  not  so,  its  very 
siugalarity  ought  to  plead  for  its  preser- 
vation. This  being  the  case,  we  cannot 
conceive  what  can  induce  the  German  ar- 
chibects  to  destroy  this  feature  whenever 
they  can  get  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
We  fear  this  mischievous  propensity  may  bo 
traced  to  that  hard,  inartistic  spirit  of  “ purism,” 


which  renders  German  restorations  and  modern 
German  architecture  so  dry,  cold,  and  thoroughly 
uninteresting.  If  a German  architect  has  to 
restore  a Eomanesque  church  be  oonsiders  it  his 
duty  at  once  to  destroy  every  feature  which  is 
not  Romanesque.  Ifit  is  a First  Pointed  ohnroh 
which  he  has  in  hand,  everything  which  is  not 
First  Pointed  work  must  go,  and  of  course  any- 
thing  like  Renaissance  furniture  must  be  swept 
away  as  eornething  too  abominable  to  contem*  ■ 
plate  for  a moment;  and  thus  most  German 
ohurohes,  when  they  are  restored,  are  robbed  of 
the  whole  of  their  interest,  and  might  just  as 
well  be  entirely  rebuilt  f om  the  ground.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  Abbey  Church  of  Laach,  the 
Church  of  Sinzig,  the  Cathedral  of  Speier,  St. 
Godehard,  Hildesheim,  and  many  other  churches 
which  we  might  mention.  Now  it  is  just  such  a 
fate  as  this  which  we  dread  for  the  Cathedral  of 
Limburg.on.the-Lahn.  It  is  only  just  to  say 
that  all  German  architects  are  not  imbued  with 
this  mischievous  purist  spirit ; for  a more  con- 
servative restoration  than  that  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Paderborn,  under  Mr.  Guldenpfennig,  it  has 
rarely  been  onr  fortune  to  see. 

Another  thing  which  ie  being  done  at  Limburg 
is  to  be  seriously  reprehended,  and  that  is  the 
removal  of  the  singular  old  screens  which  cutoff 
the  transepts  from  the  choir.  One  of  these 
screens  is  shown  in  a view  which  we  pnblished 
of  the  interior  of  the  church  in  a former  volume. 
We  understand  that  these  screens  are  to  be  re- 
erfloted  in  the  arches  of  the  apse  ; but  here  they 
will  do  exactly  what  they  are  not  wanted  to  do, 
that  is,  they  will  block  out  the  view  of  the  aisle 
which  surrounds  the  apse. 

Our  view  represents  the  west  end  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Limburg  before  the  commencement 
of  the  restoration.  It  is  from  a drawing  made 
entirely  upon  the  spot,  and  may  thus  stand  as  a 
witness  and  a protest  against  any  alterations  and 
modernisations  which  may  bo  attempted  by  the 
present  restorers. 


THE  CLUBS  IN  AUrUMN. 

The  London  clubs  have  just  passed  through 
a phase  which  may  not  inaptly  be  termed  their 
moulting  season.  They  obey  the  general  law  of 
animated  nature  as  respects  the  function  of  dis- 
carding and  renewing  integumental  coverings 
once  a year.  This  they  do  in  the  slack  season 
of  autumn,  when  it  is  convenient  to  oast  off  old 
garments  and  put  on  new.  Bach  and  all  have 
been  engaged  iu  performing  this  operation,  and 
they  now  shine  forth  fresh  and  gay  in  full 
feather  and  bright  plumage. 

Toe  business  of  reuovation  carried  out  in 
. different  establishments  is  more  or  less  extensive, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done, 
and  it  ie  accomplished  in  two  ways.  When  only 
a moderate  amount  of  renewal  is  needed  it  is 
the  practice  to  keep  the  club  open  and  place 
workmen  in  first  one  part  and  then  in  another, 
paying  off,  so  to  speak,  the  debt  of  dilapidation 
by  instalments.  Bat  when  a more  thorough  and 
complete  repair  is  undertaken,  the  whole  house 
is  at  once  given  up  to  workmen,  and  the  mem- 
bers are  received  as  guests  in  some  other  club, 
which,  in  its  turn,  closes,  and  the  hosts  return 
the  visits  of  their  guests.  The  latter  plan  ie  to 
be  preferred  ; it  has  many  advantages,  and, 
looked  at  in  every  point  of  view,  it  is  the  best  j 
for,  when  the  job  is  done  piecemeal,  members 
are  mixed  np  wich  workmen,  and  a large  amount 
of  discomfort  is  experienced  by  the  clubite.  All 
is  topsy-turvy;  both  morally  and  physically  the 
tables  are  turned.  The  coffee-room  is  first  taken 
in  hand,  all  the  furniLure  is  ejected,  tables  are 
no  longer  performing  duty  round  the  room,  they 
have  retired  from  business,  and  are  frolicking  in 
passages,  kicking  up  their  legs  wildly  into  the 
air,  and,  close  by,  the  chairs  are  at  high. jinks, 
playing  leap-frog  over  each  other,  or  sticking  on 
the  shoulders  of  a fat  well-stuffed  brother.  All 
this  is  bad  enough ; but  upstairs  matters  are 
worse,  for,  on  entering  the  library,  you  find  that 
poetB,philo3opherB,  and  statesmen  have  descended 
from  their  lofty  positions,  and  are  lolling  dia- 
reputably  on  the  floor,  cheek  by  jowl,  in  a far 
corner,  and  you  are  pained  to  observe  the  degra. 
dation  which  has  befallen  Messrs.  Shakspeare, 
Popp,  Milton,  & Co. 

Besides  upsetting  the  honsebold  gods,  this 
invasion  and  occupation  of  the  premises  by  an 
army  of  artificers  is  attended  by  many  incon. 
veniences.  The  dignity  of  the  member  is  low. 
ered,  the  house  is  no  longer  his  own,  and  he 
cannot  wander  where  he  lists.  At  the  very 
threshold  the  porter  indicates  to  him  where  be 


may  and  where  he  may  not  go.  He  no  longer 
orders;  but  is  ordered,  and  creeps  about,  stum- 
bling over  stray  articles,  into  rooms  shorn  of 
their  usual  air  of  comfort.  The  times  are 
changed  with  a vengeance;  our  authority  is 
usurped  something  like  that  which  occurs  at 
home  when  the  man-midwife  and  monthly. nurse 
enter  into  possesBion.  In  both  oases  the  lord  of 
the  creation  is  shorn  of  a large  portion  of  his 
dignity  ; he  is  no  longer  master  of  the  house,  is 
humbled  and  degraded,  and  heartily  wishes  the 
days  of  caudle  and  whitewash  over.  At  these 
times  the  service  in  utterly  deranged ; the  butler, 
bead-waiter,  and  chef  ate  away  performing  their 
autumn  manoeuvres.  The  club  organism  may  be 
said  to  be  in  a state  of  semi. vitality  or  sus- 
pended animation,  undergoing  resuscitation  at 
the  bands  of  members  belonging  to  the  profes- 
sion  of  painters,  plasterers,  &c. 

When  a move  is  made  into  another  house  the 
olubibe  enjoys  a change  of  scene  somewhat  like  a 
trip  from  home.  True,  he  meets  with  a few  old 
acquaintances,  but  all  else  is  new,  and  every- 
body be  meets  in  the  saloon  is  busily  discussing 
plans  of  autumn  excursions.  London  attire  is 
doffed  and  country  donned.  Shoddy  suits,  billy, 
cook  bats  and  shoobing-jackets  are  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  the  foreign  Bradshaw  ie  much  in 
request.  At  dinner  he  finds  a sprinkling  of  one 
or  two  of  his  own  waiters  dressed  notin  their 
usual  butterfly  evening  garb,  but  in  plain  morn, 
ing  attire,  and  looking  ill  at  ease  and  by  no 
means  at  home.  Strolling  outat  night  be  passes 
his  old  club-house,  which  no  longer  shines  forth 
with  glow-worm  light  from  top  to  bottom,  form- 
ing a striking  contrast  to  other  abodes.  All  is 
dark,  dismal,  and  dreary,  as  if  covered  by  a 
gloomy  pall.  The  frontdoor,  ordered  by  printed 
rule  to  be  kept  open  seventeen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty  .four,  is  closed,  the  paint  is  scraped  off, 
the  white  blinds  aud  red  curtains  are  gone  from 
the  windows,  and  he  turns  from  his  old  haunt, 
fumbles  for  his  latch-key,  and  prepares  for  bed. 


A STEP  IN  AN  ARCHiEOLOGICAL 
DISPUTE. 

The  Imperial  German  Consul-General  in  Syria 
has  taken  a step  of  which  the  propriety  has  lung 
been  obvious.  Informed  of  the  existence  of  a num- 
ber of  terra-cotta  objects,  which  purported  to 
throw  a flood  of  light  on  archaeology,  art,  epi- 
graphy, sepulchral  usages,  and  thus  on  the  archi- 
tecture, even  of  Eastern  Syria,  the  Consul  has 
tnooghtit  more  consistent  with  his  duty  to  make 
iavealigatiouB  in  situ  than  to  take  the  less  trouble- 
some course  of  denouncing  the  whole  collection  as 
forged.  The  Consul,  in  a letter  recently  pub- 
lished by  a contemporary,  refers  to  several 
points  of  a controversy  which  has  attracted  more 
attention  in  Berlin  than  iu  London;  and  states 
that  Dr.  Almkvist,  who  is  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  at  the  University  of  Upsala,  has 
furnished  a real  proof,  not  only  to  the  impartial, 
but  also  to  the  prejudiced,  observer,  that  pottery 
wares  had  been  lying  for  a considerable  time  on 
the  rocky  soil  of  Moab.  Dr.  Almkvist  himself 
selected  a spot  in  the  rooky  wall  of  a cave,  dug 
into  it  for  2 ft.,  and  found  there  a written  vase. 
The  Consul  uses  the  expression  “ stratum  of  flint,” 
by  which  he  possibly  means  stalactite.  It  is, 
however,  very  desirable  that  some  practical 
geologist  should  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  age  of 
the  formations  opened  out. 

After  Ur.  Altukvist’s  discovery,  the  Consul- 
General,  accompanied  by  Herr  Schiik,  councillor 
for  architecture ; Ser  Murad,  first  dragoman  to 
the  Imperial  consulaLe  ; and  A.  Niepagen, 
inspector  of  ruins  of  the  Convent  of  St.John, 
visited  the  oaves  of  Kubeibe,  Maok’ad,  and 
Kyriatb-Aleyan.  The  cave  which  they  selected 
to  search  was  “covered  by  a kind  of  fine  grey 
moss  [probably  lichen  is  meant],  which  was 
distributed  over  it  like  mould,  having  ruts 
worked  by  the  passage  of  insects,  a proof 
that  no  human  band  had  touched  it  for  long 
periods.”  The  earth  thus  covered  contained 
fragments  of  rock,  of  upwards  of  a cubic  foot 
contents  ; aud  from  behind  these  rocks,  the  party 
extracted  fragments  of  clay,  bearing  insorip- 
DioDS,  a small  idol,  and  some  bones.  On  clearing 
away  this  ancient  cUbris,  a niche  was  exposed  in 
Dhe  side  of  the  cave.  In  a crack  above  this  niche 
they  found  a large  idol,  in  two  parts,  which  bore, 
like  the  idols  now  at  Berlin  and  in  Jernaalem, 
embossed  Aramaic  letters  in  front,  and  indented 
letters  behind. 

It  is  only  by  the  hazardous  plan  of  accusing 
four  respectable  German  officials  of  reporting 
to  the  Imperial  Government  a tissue  of  false. 
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hooda  that  any  attempt  can  now  be  made  to 
support  the  charge  of  forgery  against  the  exist- 
ing  collectiona  in  block.  Of  oourse,  the  aachen- 
tioity  of  an  individual  object  may  be  matter  for 
dis&inot  inquiry.  But  that  there  exist  in  the 
soil  of  Eastern  Sjria  rasee  and  figures  of  an 
interest  very  superior  to  those  recently  fonnd  at 
Cyprus,  there  is  now  no  pretext  to  deny. 

We  could  have  wished  that  some  responsible 
English  traveller,  of  geological  experience,  had 
investigated  this  subject  before.  There  is,  how. 
ever,  no  doubt,  ample  room  for  further  investiga- 
tion.  One  cf  the  points  on  which  it  is  interesting 
to  find  light  thrown,  is  that  of  the  practice  of 
cremation  by  a Semitic  people;  which,  judging 
from  the  use  of  the  Aramaic  alphabet,  these 
cave  worshippers  were.  Some  of  the  vases  in 
Jernsalem  have  been  translated  in  this  country 
as  bearing  mortuary  iusoriptions.  The  early 
mythology  of  Syria  is  also  illustrated  to  an 
extraordinary  extent.  As  to  history  proper,  we 
are  nnaware  that  any  records  have  been  found 
like  that  of  the  Diban  etooe.  Bat  after  the 
recent  discoveries  of  the  cuneiform  records,  it  is 
impossible  to  prescribe  a limit  to  the  informa- 
tion which  may  be  found  inscribed  on  the 
durable  material  of  burnt  clay,  although  buried 
for  thousands  of  years. 


HALIFAX  PARISH  CHURCH. 

It  is  proposed  to  restore  the  parish  church  of 
Halifax,  under  the  direution  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
R.A. 

At  a meeting  held  the  other  day  in  further- 
anoe  of  the  object,  the  vicar  (the  Rev.  F.  Pigou) 
said  be  had  made  it  hie  busiuess  to  examine  the 
church  a few  days  previously,  and  he  would 
vouch  for  the  literal  accuracy  of  what  be  was  about 
to  say.  The  church  was  a vast  charnel-house. 
He  had  gone  from  pew  to  pew,  and  within  three 
or  four  inches  of  the  floor  were  human  remains. 
He  could  show  them  near  the  pulpit, — the 
bishop  saw  it  himself  on  Sunday, — in  one  place 
a human  skull,  in  another  pew  an  arm-bone,  in 
another  a rib,  in  another  a shoulder-blade. 
Look  with  a light,  as  the  verger  bade  him  do, 
under  the  tbin  partition  of  ihe  floor  of  the 
churob,  3 in.  from  their  feet,  and  they  would  see 
wherever  the  eye  rested  uncotfined  human  re- 
mains. Tho  pipes  from  the  heating  apparatus 
ran  right  through  these  remains,  and  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  they  hud  the  faint  and  sickly 
smell  of  corruption  which  pervaded  the  church. 
The  uneven  state  of  the  pews  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  by  degrees  coffin. lids  bad  given  way, 
and  the  pews  bad  sunk  into  the  depressions 
thus  caused.  It  was  not  proposed  to  sweep 
away  with  wholesale  indifference  to  the  past  all 
the  valuable  woik,  and  what  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  care  for ; it  was  not  proposed  to 
efface  a single  monument  of  the  true  past.  In 
their  parish  church  they  had  a building  second 
to  none  in  its  grandeur  of  outline,  and  it  ongbt 
to  be  their  pride  to  be  able  to  point  to  it  as 
indicative  of  the  pious  care  of  this  generation. 
Ho  was  enoonraged  by  tho  promise  of  subaorip. 
tions  which  had  been  made;  10  OOOL  was  all 
that  was  at  present  songht.  Some  thirteen 
persons  had  already  subscribed  5,0001. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
saggestions  and  advice  he  had  given  with  re- 
gard  to  the  church,  said  he  should  be  glad  to 
get  rid  of  the  word  " restoration.’*  It  bad  been 
so  misused  as  to  express  something  very  dif. 
ferent  from  what  on  that  occasion  was  intended. 
“ Reparation”  was  a better  word,  but  it  did  not 
express  all.  They  wished  to  repair  tho  ohuroh, 
and  band  it  down  in  as  good  a condition  as  it 
bad  been  in  the  past,  but  that  did  not  imply  all. 
Reparations  had  been  made  from  time  to  time, 
some  of  which  were  good,  but  some  wanted 
improvement;  therefore  he  did  not  think  that 
reparation  would  do.  Dealing  with  a ohuroh 
like  that,  was  something  like  dealing  with  a 
gland  old  institation  like  tre  Bricish  oonstitu- 
tion.  Both  were  venerable  institutions,  erected 
in  years  long  gone  by,  but  had  undergone 
changes,  some  of  which  had  become  obsolete, 
and  others  had  been  fonnd  injudicious,  and  in 
dealing  with  each  one  needed  an  nnderlying 
stratum  of  deep  reverence.  It  was  only  when 
the  alterations  which  in  the  coarse  of  time  the 
church  had  undergone  bad  been  proved  to  be 
injndiuions,  and  militated  against  tbe  objects 
of  the  ohnroh,  and  against  its  sacred  nse,  that 
they  ought  to  venture  upou  obliterating  or  re- 
moving them.  Their  object  ought  to  be  to 
band  down  the  church  to  future  generations  in 
as  good  a state  as  they  had  received  it,  but 


like  tbe  tree  having  dead  branches,  they  ought 
to  deal  with  it  as  a judicious  busbaudman 
would  deal  with  the  tree  — cut  off  the  dead 
branches  and  insert  better  ones.  That  glorious 
old  ohuroh,  as  they  all  knew,  and  as  Mr.  Fairlees 
Barber,  tho  antiquary,  not  only  of  that  place, 
but  of  Yorkshire,  had  so  admirably  laid  down 
in  a paper  on  the  subject,*  had  arrived  at  its 
present  form  through  a long  series  of  very  inte- 
resting  changes.  Ic  was  founded  many  centu- 
ries  back.  They  did  not  know  exactly  when, 
but  they  knew  the  existing  building  went  back 
to  Edward  I.,  and  they  thought  tbe  church 
exi.sted  many  ages  before,  aud  it  was  tboir  hope 
that  it  might  exist  for  as  many  ages  to  come. 
They  oould  still  find  some  work  of  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  They  oould  trace  step  by  step  the 
changes  which  had  been  made  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  ceotnries,  and  about  tbe  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  they  arrived  at  the 
form  of  the  building  which  it  still  possessed 
Subsequently  to  that  time  its  fittings  were  almost 
wholly  renewed,  viz.,  in  the  time  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  The  fittings,  or  tho  sittings, 
he  ought  to  say,  wire  of  great  beauty,  and 
thoroughly  iu  character  with  tbe  feelings  of  the 
period.  Nothing  oould  be  more  beautiful  iu 
their  way  than  the  fittings  in  tbe  nave,  which 
were  similar  to  those  of  St,  John  the  Evange- 
list,  Leeds,  founded  by  Mr.  Harrison,  about  162 1. 
Not  only  the  fittings,  but  the  galleries  and  some 
other  things  were  all  of  tbe  architecture  of  tbe 
time  of  Charles  I.,  all  of  which,  if  they  did  not 
interfere  with  the  nao  and  object  of  tbe  ohnrch, 
he  would  preserve.  Next,  he  would  point  to  tbe 
additions  made  in  the  last  centnry,  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Anne.  One  of  these  was  the  great 
wo.'tern  gallery,  which  cuts  across  some  distance 
from  the  west  end,  and  the  other  was  the  screen 
separating  tbe  tower  from  the  rest  of  the  ohuroh. 
This  screen  he  would  preserve,  as  both  useful, 
ornamental,  and  interesting.  He  could  not  speak 
in  the  same  terms  of  the  gallery.  Itouboff  from 
the  length  of  the  church  one-fifth,  and  be  could 
not,  from  any  associations  connected  with  it, 
advise  that  ic  sbonld  be  preserved.  The  church 
had  a vista  of  ten  arches  in  length,  which  was 
reduced  by  this  gallery  to  eight  arches.  The 
gallery  also  hid  tbe  two  beautiful  arches  of 
the  nave  to  the  west  of  it,  and  the  beautiful 
arch  leading  into  the  tower.  The  only  piece 
of  destruction  be  would  be  guilty  of  would 
be  the  removal  of  that  gallery — nob  for  the  sake 
of  destroying  it,  but  for  tbe  sake  of  displaying 
to  view  those  noble  parts  of  the  ohuroh  which  ic 
now  concealed,  and  still  more  for  the  use  in 
public  worship  of  one.tenth  part  of  the  church 
which  they  were  now  prevented  from  utilising. 
The  old  seats  he  would  most  carefully  preserve, 
and  restore  in  the  sense  of  putting  them  into 
repair,  and  handing  them  down  undecayed  and 
nninjured.  But  what  was  underneath  those 
pews  ? They  must  take  them  np,  for  just 
beneath  was  the  floor  fearfully  decayed  in  parts, 
with  the  boards  1 in.  or  in.  apart,  and 
between  they  might  thrust  a hand  down,  and 
the  vicar  had  already  told  them  what  they  would 
find.  He  had  that  day  seen  lots  of  human  bones, 
and  had  come  away  in  disgust.  Having  dwelt  on 
the  sanitary  aspect  of  the  matter,  and  shown  how 
impossible  it  was  that  tbe  atmosphere  of  the 
church  could  be  healthy,  Sir  Gilbert  referred  to 
the  condition  of  the  roofs.  The  nave  and  obancel 
roofs  were  in  a fair  state  of  repair,  but  still 
required  reasonable,  though  not  extensive  repara, 
tion.  The  whole  of  the  lower  eoothern  roofs 
were  bad,  as  also  the  northern  roofs,  and  required 
very  careful  and  well-considered  reparation. 
The  building  was  not  nnsafe,  bub  it  required 
careful  and  loving  reparation.  From  what  he 
had  said,  they  would  judge  of  the  general  spirit 
in  which  he  would  deal  with  it.  Treat  it  in  a 
thoroughly  ennservativn  manner, — not  like  an 
old-fashioned  Tory,  who  believed  that  ” whatever 
is,  is  right,”  nor  yet  like  a new-fashioned  destruc- 
tive, who  thought  that  ” whatever  is,  is  wrong.” 
Rather  lean  to  the  Tory,  believing  that  every- 
thing is  right  until  it  is  proved  to  bo  wrong; 
and  in  re-arranging  it  to  do  it  lovingly,  so  deal- 
inc  with  the  old  churob  that  they  might  hand  it 
down  to  future  generations,  not  in  renewed 
youth,  but  in  a sturdy  and  green  old  age.  Whilet 
be  was  glad  to  hear  there  was  so  much  oonserva. 
tive  feeling  in  Halifax  with  regard  to  their  pan'.sh 
church,  he  advised  them  that  in  dealing  with  it 
they  should  commit  it  to  the  care  of  such  anti- 
quaries as  Mr.  Barber,  and  follow  very  much 
what  be  advised. 

• The  substance  of  thi«  paper,  giving  much  canons  his- 
torical ioformation  about  the  church,  will  be  found  in  last 
year’s  volume  of  the  Builder  (vol.  xiiiv.,  p.907). 


HYDE  PARK,  KENSINGTON  GARDENS, 
AND  THE  POWDER  MAGAZINE. 

Embracing  an  extent  of  one  mile  and  three 
quarters  from  east  to  west,  and  of  over  halt  a 
mile  in  equable  width  from  north  to  south,  the 
whole  interval  being  beantifnlly  wooded  patL 
and  surrounded  by  the  most  fashionable  subnrlM 
no  other  city  possesses  within  its  precinct^ 
such  a resource,  tbe  value  whereof  is  inestimabley 
as  it  tends  to  the  recreation  and  enjoyment  of  a 
population  of  four  million  souls,  pent  up  wibhijt 
a oircle  of  ten  miles  in  traverse,  covered  with 
houves,  and  which  year  by  year  is  still  ex- 
panding. 

The  borders  being  beautifully  planted  and 
shrubbed,  and  walks  out  in  every  required 
direction,  both  park  and  gardens  have  of  late 
years  acquired  a greater  appreciation,  which 
makes  every  intrusion  on  the  public  open  space 
more  intolerable  to  those  whoso  daily  walk  needs 
enlargement  rather  than  diminution. 

On  an  eminence  commanding  a great-  range  of 
park  from  Kensington  Gardens  to  Park-lane^ 
and  from  Bayswater-road  to  tbe  Serpentine,  ab 
a short  diaiaaoe  from  the  ranger’s  mansion  and 
grounds,  a new  building  of  three  stories  has 
been  just  erected  and  finished  in  the  modern 
style,  covering  an  area  of  45  feet  square, — of 
coarse,  for  the  occupation  of  some  official.  Also 
a hideous  and  lofty  building  with  a rounded 
ziuo  roof,  for  the  steam  roller  for  the  roads ; 
besides  that  a new  Ordnance  Office,  with  ad- 
ditional ont-bnildingB,  have  been  recently  added 
to  the  Guard  Barracks,  There  is,  however, 
another  building,  near  the  Serpeutine  Bridge, 
sunk  in  a hollow,  occupying  an  acre  of  ground^ 
obstmoting  the  direct  line  of  aocess  fro'n  Wesfc- 
bonrne- terrace  to  the  Exhibition-road, — the 
Powder  Magazine.  Round  this  the  new  road 
winds  by  a descent  of  10  ft.,  alt  traffic  having 
again  to  ascend  in  the  oirenit  to  the  road  so 
recently  opened  to  the  public;  whereas  a road 
cut  straight  through  tbe  Magazine  incloaure 
from  the  bridge  would  save  not  only  a deviation 
of200  yards,  but  also  tbe  descent  and  re-ascent 
of  an  elevation  of  10  ft. 

As  over  1,000  cabs  and  even  more  private  car- 
riages use  this  route  every  day,  surely  some 
more  appropriate  position  could  be  found  for 
tbe  storage  of  gunpowder,  as  well  as  the  alloca- 
tion of  a guard,  which  has  barraok-rooms  both 
there  and  at  the  vicinity  of  the  Ranger’s  Lodge 
for  its  protection. 

An  extensive  store  of  gunpowder,  however 
picturesque,  is  not  an  agreeable  object  within 
view  of  ranges  of  fine  houses,  such  as  border  the 
Kensington  aud  Bayawater  roads;  and  surely 
ample  accommodation  conld  be  found  for  the 
storage  of  such  explosives,  say  at  Wormwood 
Scrubs,  or  any  other  vicinal  and  Jess  populons 
suburban  quarter. 

Tbe  site  recommended  for  a royal  palace  by 
the  writer  in  the  Builder  of  the  7crh  July  last  is 
about  300  bo  400  yards  distaub  from  the  bridge 
aud  the  magazine.  It  is  on  the  bigUest  aud 
most  open  elevation  of  Kensioiitun  Gardens ; 
commanding  views  of  the  park  to  Kensington  on 
the  west,  Park-lane  on  the  east,  Bajawater-road 
on  tbe  north,  and  Kensington-road  on  bbesonth, 
being  also  open  to  both  ends  of  the  curving 
Serpentine  and  its  beaubifnl  border  walks,  in- 
terned  within  a scope  of  park  grounds  of  nearly 
800  acres,  with  fall-grown  plantations  and 
shrubbed  floral  walks.  No  other  city  of  Europe 
could  offer  such  a position  for  a royal  palace 
within  its  preoiucts. 

The  plateau  selected  for  a site  is  a quad- 
rangular space  of  about  twenty  to  thirty  acres, 
hounded  ou  three  sides  by  noble  foresters,  and 
the  frontage  to  the  western  glade  is  at  least  100 
yards,  clear  of  all  ” brancage.”  The  palace 
frontage  might  advance  40  ft.  upon  the  glade, 
thus  leaving  space  for  two  side  windows  com- 
manding open  views  to  east  and  west. 

There  would  be  ample  space  for  gardens, 
offices,  and  adjuncts,  and  tbe  modern  building 
now  used  as  a powder-magazine  would  make 
handsome  and  commodions  stabtes,  with  only  a 
little  alteration. 

Seeing  the  effete  and  smouldering  condition 
of  the  old  Palaoe,  it  must  soon  be  either 
demolished  or  restored  at  an  enormous  expense  ; 
and  as  the  position  on  tbe  boundary  wall  of  the 
extreme  end  is  most  inappropriate,  tbe  erection 
of  a new  and  appropriate  structure  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  Royal  Family. 

Until  the  new  palace  may  be  completed,  there 
need  be  no  occasion  to  interfere  with  the  old 
bnilding;  bat  then  all  the  adjacent  grounds, 
both  within  and  without  the  old  boundaries, 
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!iuld  be  thrown  ioto  park,  and  fenced  in  wit> 

1 railings;  and  above  all,  a public  roadwaj 
; obicaCed  from  Kensington  (at  the  Eoyal  gate- 
y)  to  Notbing-hill.  This  would  greatly  extent 
ilio  privileges,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a palace 
{"thy  the  Bribish  Sovereign  might  be  attainen 
vhe  right  place,  which  would  also  be  nearei 
rl  more  agreeably  accessible  to  the  nobility 
jl  gentry  of  London.  T.  H.  H. 


' BIRMINQHA.M  TO-DiT. 

3 Che  building  trade  is  in  moat  branches  not 
\irly  so  busy  as  it  has  been  for  a long  time 
^t,  several  important  works  are  approaching 
Impletion,  and  no  work  of  any  magnitude  has 
Ian  recently  begun.  The  dome  and  cupola  at 
ip  Municipal  Offices  are  now  complete,  and  the 
fidiments  with  their  statuary  nearly  so,  and 
lie  internal  finishings  are  in  progress.  The 
a w building  for  the  Imperial  Hotel  in  Colmore- 
Jw  is  also  nearly  complete,  and  the  block  in 
ija  same  row  for  the  offices  of  the  Midland 
ilnd  Corporation  and  the  Birmingham  Sobool 
l?ard  will  be  ready  for  occupation  in  a few  weeks. 
liThe  nineteenth  Board  school  has  just  been 
l|ened,  and  another  will  be  ready  at  the  begin- 
ng  of  the  new  year,  and  the  School  Board 
l^nounce  that  they  intend  building  seven  more 
II  complete  the  educational  soheme,  making 
lyonty-seven  schools,  to  accommodate  25,000 
tiiildren,  at  10  ft.  super,  area  per  child.  The 
,te  is  now  7d.  iu  the  pound.  The  school 
■juildings  are  perhaps  the  most  picturesque 
id  ornamental  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
bnominational  schools,  not  under  the  control  of 
{le  Board,  instmct  abont  24,000  children,  so 
lat  nearly  all  the  children  in  the  town  of  school 
i»e  attend  school.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
larked  effect  will  be  observed  in  the  manners 
ad  habits  of  the  rising  generation  in  oonse- 
nenoe  of  the  instruction  they  receive,  for  it 
knnot  be  denied  that  Birmingham  enjoys  the 
benviable  notoriety  of  harbouring  some  of  the 
keatest  ruffians  and  blackguards  in  the  king- 


useless  and  purely  ornamental  manufacture. 
vlasoDs’  tools  of  Birmingham  mannfacture  cannot 
ae  bought  here  under  9d.  per  pound,  and  are 
olomsy  and  ugly,  whereas  others  of  Manchester 
make,  of  a decidedly  superior  quality  and  style, 
ire  sold  with  a profit  at  7id.  per  pound.  The 
■lame  remarks  apply  to  many  joiners’  tools. 

A friend  who  travels  much  amongst  coal- 
mines says  that  at  the  present  moment  in  the 
Black  country  of  Staffordshire  there  are  many 
thoQsands  of  tons  of  coals  stacked  at  the  pits’ 
mouths  awaiting  sale,  and  this  condition  of 
things  has  existed  for  some  time  past.  Now, 
one  of  the  things  not  generally  known  is  the 
fact  that  bituminous  coal  exposed  to  the  open 
air  and  rain  soon  loses  its  gases,  and  in  time 
becomes  little  better  than  so  mnoh  cinder.  The 
rain  which  falls  upon  it  is  absorbed  into  the 
coal,  and  is  tenacionsly  held  therein,  so  that  in 
purchasing  wet  coal  we  buy  a quantity  of  water, 
which  in  the  furnace  reqnires  a portion  of  the 
remaining  coal  to  drive  it  off,  before  the  coal 
can  burn,  thus  oansing  a doable  injury.  The 
policy  of  the  coal. miners,  therefore,  in  restricting 
the  output  of  coal  wherever  there  is  an  accumu- 
lation above  ground,  is  not  the  unmitigated  evil 
which  some  would  represent  it  to  be.  Still,  it 
I may  be  asked,  why  is  there  an  aocumnlation  ? 

A practice  of  street-cleansing  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  Birmingham  over  thirty  years,  and 
which  finds  little  favour  in  other  towns,  is  the 
nse  of  machine-brooms  drawn  by  horses.  Set 
at  an  angle  with  the  street,  the  broom  as  it  is 
drawn  along  revolves,  and  sweeps  the  mud  into 
the  gutter.  If  the  mad  thus  swept  up  were  in 
all  oases  immediately  removed  no  possible 
objection  oonld  be  raised,  but  very  frequently, 
especially  on  Saturdays,  the  mud  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  gutters  until  Monday,  or  even 
later,  forming  a continuous  trap  for  the  unwary 
pedestrian,  and  many  are  the  curses,  load  and 
deep,  which  are  vented  upon  the  devoted  beads  of 
the  scavenging  department  in  consequence. 

A movement  is  in  progress  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a permanent  oourt-honse  for  the  coroner 
for  Birmingham,  similar  to  that  in  Manchester 
and  elsewhere.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  snob 
a court,  if  situated  in  a central  position,  would 
be  a great  improvement  upon  the  present  custom 


f)m.  The  langnage  beard  in  the  streets  ooca- 
oually  from  both  young  and  old  is  enough 

D make  even  an  old  builder  shudder, — “scaffold,  ^ - j i.u 

Ira.nmsr’'  is  mere  milk  and  water  to  it, -and  j o,t  m pnblio-lioaaeB,  and  the  movement, 

robberies  from  the  person  with  violence 


leoeived  the  marked  attention  of  a judge  of 
te^ize  recently,  when  he  sentenced  several 
ihiffians  (of  both  sexes)  to  penal  servitude,  with 
fair  dose  of  the  lash.  It  appears  to  me  that 
ho  system  of  building  entries,  from  the  streets, 
Jbading  to  courts  behind,  which  at  night  are 
iark  and  dismal,  has  a good  deal  to  answer  for 
w that  particular.  It  is  desirable  especially  to 
{fall  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  this 
Uuatter.  The  practice  is  almost  peculiar  to  the 
Kaoe,  and  it  is  very  conducive  to  street  rob- 
fberies  and  immorality. 

if  A subscription  baa  been  set  on  foot,  and  well 
Responded  to  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
lountain  and  canopy  with  a medallion  portrait 
In  honour  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P., 
ihree  times  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  for  his  suo- 
jessful  efforts  in  connexion  with  the  gas  and 
Ivater  works,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Artisans’ 
Owellings  Act.  The  design  has  been  pre- 
oared  by  Messrs.  Martin  & Chamberlain,  archi- 
lects,  and  will  shortly  be  carried  out,  and  the 
(buntain  erected  in  the  open  space  at  the  back  of 
;he  Town-hall.  Sir  Josiah  Mason’s  College,  and 
•be  new  Assay  Offices  in  Newhall.slreet,  are 
K5th  up  to  the  roof,  and  the  proposed  extension 
if  the  free  Public  Library,  which  is  to  cost  over 
10,0001.,  is  on  the  point  of  being  let. 

The  general  trade  of  Birmingham  is  still  very 
lull.  That  it  is  so  is,  I think,  not  altogether 
mdeserved.  The  manufacturers  of  the  better 
ilass  of  goods  are  ranch  better  snpplied  with 
irdera  than  are  those  of  the  very  common  sort, 
ind  this  fact  seems  to  indicate  that  the  world  in 
general  is  tired  of  the  wretched  make-believes 
ind  shams  to  which  it  has  of  late  years  been 
reated.  Fancy  drawer  - looks  the  wholesale 
)rice  of  which  is  2a.  6d.  per  dozen  ! These  are 
Dostly  exported  to  our  colonies,  and  the  colonies 
'efuse  to  have  them  any  more.  So  with  the 
)ommon  description  of  firearms.  The  makers  of 
ihe  better  sorts  are  fairly  employed,  but  great 
iistress  exists  amongst  those  who  can  only  make 
;he  common  sorts.  Even  onr  black  friends  on 
(the  Gold  Coast,  Ja  Ja  and  Oko  Jumbo,  refuse 
now  to  fight  without  good  rifles,  and  the  makers 
of  the  six-and-sixpenny  article  want  orders  in 
bonsequence.  The  makers  of  edge  and  other 
cools  also  saem  to  fail  to  recognise  that  style  is 
[|S  necessary  in  their  branches,  as  it  is  in  a more 


therefore,  deserves  success. 

In  a late  number  of  the  Builder  are  quoted 
some  remarks  by  a correspondent  of  the  Biv- 
viingham  Daily  Mail  npon  jerry  building  here, 
and  the  need  of  better  inspection.  Birmingham 
not  worse  than  most  other  large  towns  in 
respect  to  this  question.  Speonlatiog  builders 
build  to  sell,  not  to  keep  and  use,  and  as  long  as 
a low  standard  of  commercial  morality  is  recog- 
nised by  the  public,  we  may  expect  such  bnilders 
to  take  advantage  of  it  if  allowed.  Notwith- 
standing such  apparent  addition  to  their  profits, 
as  is  complained  of  in  the  article  quoted,  there 
has  been  during  the  past  three  months  a large 
number  of  failnres  amongst  this  class,  between 
thirty  and  forty  having  tiled  their  petitions  in 
the  local  court.  Jerry  building  is,  therefore,  like 
all  other  trashy  productions,  at  a diaconnt  just 
now.  The  public  is  doubtless  tired  of  being 
compelled  to  live  in  houses  of  diminutive  pro- 
portions, with  9-in.  outer  walls,  and  A^in.  party 
walla,  7 in.  by  2 in.  joists,  and  break-neok  stairs, 
with  lo-'ka  on  the  doors  so  common  that  the 
makers  say  they  cannot  afford  to  stoop  to  pick 
one  up,  if  dropped.  A very  bad  practice  exists 
amongst  all  branches  of  building  operatives  in 
Birmingham,  except  masons,  of  working  systp- 
matio  overtime  as  long  as  daylight  permits.  By 
the  rules  no  extra  pay  per  honr  is  payable  until 
seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  with  the  result  that 
every  one  works  till  seven  o’clock  as  a regular 
thing.  It  is  nob  surprising  that  the  master, 
builders  have  not  before  this  discovered  bow 
much  this  practice  operates  against  themselves 
as  well  as  the  men  in  the  long  run  ; beoanse  it  is 
found  that  when  men  work  overtime  regularly 
they  always  lose  time  in  the  morning,  and  lose 
the  opportunity  for  recreation  and  mental  onlti. 
vation  which  long  evenings  afford.  Another  bad 
practice  is  the  late  breakfast.time.  Beginning 
work  at  six  o’clock,  a man  becomes  very  much 
exhausted  by  half-past  eight,  and  the  punishment 
is  felt  by  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
breakfasting  at  eight  o’clock  in  other  districts, 
and  who  come  to  work  here.  E.  G. 


City  Commissioners  of  Sewers. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  on 
Tuesday  last,  a memorial  was  presented  praying 
for  the  widening  of  Upper  Thamea-street. 


CITY  AND  SPITALFIELDS  SCHOOL  OF 
ART. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the 
stadents  of  this  sohool  took  place  in  the  School 
Hall,  Skinner-street,  Bishopsgate,  on  the  27tih 
ult.,  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  chair.  The  annual 
report  shows  that  the  eohool,  which  was  esta- 
blished in  1842,  gives  instruction  to  upwards  of 
200  students,  most  of  them  artisans,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Mills,  head-master.  During 
the  year  lectures  were  delivered  on  “ An  Art 
Student’s  Prospects,”  by  Mr.  N.  H.  J.  Westlake, 
F.S.A.  5 on  “Florence  and  Michelangelo,”  by 
Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  architect ; on  “ Orna- 
ment and  Colour,”  by  Mr,  George  Aitohison, 
B.A.,  architect ; and  on  “ The  Present  State  of 
Industrial  Art,”  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake,  secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi. 
teots,  and  were  reported  in  the  Builder  at  the 
time.  The  master’s  report  details  a large 
amount  of  nsefnl  work  done,  and  shows  that  the 
fees  received  from  students  amounted  to  1811. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A.,  was  present,  and 
after  some  introductory  remarks,  said  that  per- 
haps he  might  be  considered  to  have  some  little 
claim  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  schools  of  art, 
seeing  that  foi'  a very  great  portion  of  his  life  he 
had  been  actively  connected  with  them.  Thirty 
years  ago  and  more  he  was  head-master  of  the 
figure. class  of  what  was  then  termed  the  “ Go- 
vernment Sohool  of  Design  ” at  Somerset  Honse; 
and  since  then  be  had  assisted  for  several  years 
in  the  adjudication  of  the  works  submitted  to 
the  South  Kensington  authorities  in  competition 
for  the  national  prizes.  Some  notes  of  progress 
made  might  be  nsefnlly  given.  In  1847,  in  ad. 
dibion  to  the  principal  Government  Sohool  of 
Design  already  mentioned,  there  were  thirteen 
branch  schools  (of  which  the  City  and  Spital- 
fields  Sohool  was  one),  having  a total  of 
1,734  stadents  on  their  books.  Now,  in  1877, 
there  were  141  Schools  of  Art  (besides  883 
art  classes)  affiliated  to  Sonth  Kensington, 
having  in  all  69,131  students  under  instmetion. 
In  1847  the  schools  were  officially  under  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  one  useful  ander-seoretary 
managed  the  whole  of  the  business  connected 
with  them.  That  nnder.secretary  was  now 
known  as  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  Northoote, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  which 
might  be  said  to  be  almost  a distinct  branch  of 
the  Government,  requiring  a very  strong  official 
staff,  controlled  the  schools.  In  1847  the 
splendid  and  unique  mosenm  at  Sonth  Kensing- 
ton was  not  even  dreamt  of,  and  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  the  energy  and  discrimination  of 
those  who  might  almost  be  said  to  have  forced 
successive  Governments, — always  slnggisb,  bo 
they  Whig  or  Tory,  in  fostering  art  educa- 
tion^— to  establish  and  develope  that  Museum 
would  never  be  forgotten.  He  for  one  never 
entered  the  Museum  withont  feeling  grate- 
ful  to  each  men  as  Henry  Cole,  Richard 
Redgrave,  Captain  Fowke,  Soden-Smith,  and 
others  associated  with  them.  We  were  rather 
apt  in  the  present  day,  in  the  presence 
of  “new  brooms”  whose  power  to  “sweep 
clean  ” had  yet  to  be  proved,  to  forget  those 
old  and  tried  ones  who  had  been  worn  down 
to  slumps  and  handles  in  the  national  service. 
Undoubtedly  great  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  art.edacation  of  the  country  daring  the 
past  thirty  years,  and  with  what  was  now  being 
done  and  projected  we  might  look  forward  with 
ocnfidence  to  the  work  of  the  future.  Having 
made  these  general  remarks,  Mr.  Horsley  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  students,  disclaiming  any 
desire  to  speak  to  them  dogmatically  or  magis- 
terially. He  said  he  spoke  as  a student  to 
students,  and  would  remind  them  that  no 
true  artist  ever  lost  his  sense  of  student- 
ship. The  idea  of  excellence  which  the  artist 
ever  bad  before  him  was  for  ever  becoming 
higher,  and  its  attainment  more  and  more  hope- 
less ; and  were  it  not  for  the  infinite  reward,  and 
for  much  of  what  the  world  called  success 
which  was  attained  iu  the  mere  striving  after 
excellence,  the  artist  would  almost  be  inclined  to 
give  np  his  task  in  despair.  Arb-sbudents  should 
not  forget  that  the  fonndation  of  their  success 
must  be  laid  in  perseveringly  sticking  to  and 
mastering  all  the  tedious,  but  none  the  lees 
necessary,  elementary  studies.  There  was  a 
striking  difference  now  in  the  ages  of  stodents 
at  the  Academy.  In  his  student  days  they  were 
all  mere  lads;  now  they  had  a much  older  class 
of  students,  and  many  of  them  were  not  only 
“ bearded  like  a pard,”  but  might  be  fathers  of 
families,  full  of  anxious  cares  as  to  what 
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Bjron  cfille^  “the  iDflammation  of  the  weekly 
bills.’  He  thought  that  those  who  entereu 
upOD  the  study  of  art  while  young,  and  be- 
fore  the  imagination  bfcame  active,  had  tbe 
best  chance  of  thoroogbly  mastering  the  tech, 
nical  details  which  were  essential  to  success  in 
art.  True  it  was  that  Landseer  and  other  grea' 
artists  ultimately  attained  an  almost  fabulous 
celerity  of  execution;  but  that  celerity  was  only 
attained  after  long.years  of  patient  labour  and 
practice.  While,  however,  the  student  wa- 
to  be  diligent  in  mastering,  line  upon  line 
and  precept  npon  precept,  the  technical 
details  of  his  art,  he  must  at  the  same 
time  be  a constant  student  of  nature.  The 
greatest  of  painters,  np  to  the  very  end  of 
their  time,  never  deserted  the  study  of  nature. 
Turner  himself  died  in  a Chelsea  lodging-house, 
taken  by  him  on  purpose  that  be  might  study 
sunsets  on  the  river.  Old  Stothard  used  to  go 
about,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a tax- 
ptberer,  with  a little  ink-bottle  tied  to  his 
bu^tton,  and  a large  red-covered  book,  with 
which  he  used  to  sib  down  in  hedgerows  and 
odd  corners,  and  sketch  from  nature.  Having 
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[Dec.  8,  1877.  ^ 


her  payment  of  tbe  arrears  due,  and  an  agent  of 
rhe  company  promised  to  lay  the  magistrate’s 
recommendation  before  the  directors. 


A PECKHAX  BUILDER’S  CLAIil  FOB 
PLANS. 

At  the  Lambeth  County  Conrt,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Shapley.  a builder,  at  Peckham,  claimed  the  sum 
of  two  guineas  from  Mr.  H.  W.  Woollard,  of 
Lordship. lane,  for  preparing  certain  plans  and 
appoificaiions. 

The  plaintiff  stated  that  in  April  last  the 
defendant  called  upon  him  at  his  office,  and 
stated  that  he  had  some  property  in  Lordship- 
lane,  which  he  was  desirous  of  oonverling  into 
shops,  and  he  asked  him  (plaintiff)  to  prepare 
drawings  and  speo'fications  for  the  work,  stating, 
at  the  same  time,  that  a friend  was  going  to  pre- 
pare some  drawings,  but  that  he  should  pay  the 
plaintiff  for  his  trouble. 

John  Stage,  clerk  to  the  plaintiff,  said  he 
reoiembered  the  defendant  callin<y  at  the 

fn  the  deferlln  otXT  h 

;„-,o  Ar..  1/  1 7*  puDiic  Duiia- . he  met  the  p aintiff  at  the  Kin&’s  Ai-nis 

per,„ea,"Z[nLcerct.pr  :\erttte"s7  h.T’h 

of  which  was  bin  eccnLt  had  been  recommended  to  Mr.  Murphy,  a aor. 

won  and  received  tL  Aoademvmn^l  “P  *'*>6  plane,  on  which  the  plaintiff 

handa  7 Sir  Martin  Ir^er  Shoe  “ P-nceaaary  erpenae  to  go  to, 

president.  He  plained  that  at  ’ th^  T,"!  <■»  "P  « plan  speoiflcation 

Academy  the  atnSn«“dno^know  before?  ('^POndant)  found  that  hia 

aor  did  oven  the  Aoademiciana  themselrea  kno“w'  IV®  “P"*  not  acoept 


will  cause  a gong  to  sound  in  the  attendant’s 
room.  The  clothing  of  the  vagrants  will  be 
dried  and  disinfected  in  a Leoni’s  gas  disinfector 
in  the  basement,  where  will  also  be  found  the 
boilers  for  heating  and  fur  the  supply  of  hot 
wa'er.  jj 

The  contract  for  the  whole  of  the  work  bar 
been  taken  by  Messrs.  Lathey  Bros.,  and  it  will 
be  carried  out  nndet  the  snperincendenoe  ol 
Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harstou,  architects. 


^ — wv  — .....lo  uuj  ik.uuw  umoreoan 

nor  did  even  the  Academicians  themselves  know 
who  would  be  the  recipients  of  prizes  nntil  the 
names  were  announced  by  the  President,  and  he 
graphically  narrated  the  expectation  with  which 
he,  encouraged  by  the  generous  enoomiums  of 
his  fellow  students,  awaited  the  announcement 
of  tbe  successful  medallist,  and  how,  when  the 
announoement  had  been  made,  he  ran  from 
Somerset  House  to  his  home  at  Kensington,  and 
exulttngly  exhibited  the  trophy  to  his  mother, 
who  placed  all  tbe  resources  of  the  family  larder 
at  his  disposal  in  honour  of  the  event.  His  bill 
of  fare  on  that  occasion  began  and  ended  with 
damson  cheese,”  and  although  he  had  par- 
taken  of  many  more  elaborate  menus  since  then, 
he  had  never  eat  down  to  table  with  greater 
zest. 


— .-w  .vy..  ..ovyugu  ixo  liceu  UOI.  auuupij 

It.  Mr.  Murphy,  on  seeing  tbe  plaintiff’s  esii- 
mate,  said  it  was  preposterously  high. 

The  Judge  said  be  bad  found  it  to  be  the 
ordinary  rule  in  euch  oases  that  nniess  there  was 
a special  bargain  the  woik  should  not  he  paid 
for,  and  the  verdict  would  therefore  be  for  tbe 
defendant,  with  costs 


SERIOUS  CHARGE  AGAINST  A WATER 
COMPANY. 

A CASE  which  came  before  Mr.  Partridge,  tbe  . . - . 

magistrate  at  tbe  Southwark  Police-court,  last  o ^ 

week,  was  illustrative  of  the  danger  to  health  Works,  but  it  had  not  arrived. 

and  the  sanitary  evils  which  the  arbitrary  powers  ? u ^r. 

possessed  by  the  metropoliUa  water  companies  r surveyor  to  the  Board,  said  a 

are  capable  of  inflicting.  The  Southwark  ami  been  granted  for  the  defendant  to 
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A BUILDER  FINED  FOR,  OBSTRUCTION. 

At  the  Wandsworth  Police  Court,  last  week, 
Mr.  Henry  John  Cox,  of  Marlborough  House, 
Palk-road,  Battersea,  builder,  was  summoned  by 
the  Wandsworth  District  Board  of  Works  for 
depositing  building  materials  on  the  footpath  and 
roadway  of  Palk-road.  Tbe  ease  against  Mr. 
Cox  having  been  stated  by  Mr.  Coreellis,  the 
clerk  to  the  Board,  the  defendant  in  answer 
said  he  applied  for  and  paid  for  a licence  to  use 
the  footpath  dnring  the  building  of  certain 
houses.  He  could  not  produce  the  licence,  as  it 
bad  been  promised  to  be  sent  to  him  by  the 

narvail  af  AV/  — 1 . — 'L  I 1 I . ^ 
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are  capable  of  inflicting.  The  SouthwarF and 
V auxhall  Company  were  summoned  by  Charlotte 
Mary  Ann  Snook,  of  Albert  Cottage,  St.  James’s- 
road,  Old  Kent-road,  for  refusing  to  supply  her 
with  water  after  tendering  the  rates  due.  Tbe 
complainant  stated  that  she  had  been  a customer 
of  the  company  for  twenty  years,  and  had  been 
upwards  of  four  years  in  her  present  abode. 
She  had  unfortunately  allowed  the  water-rate 
to  be  in  arrears  in  the  sum  of  2Sa.,  and  because 
ehe  was  not  able  to  pay  that  sum  when  last 
demanded  the  water  was  out  ofl.  She  begged 
of  the  oolleotor  to  call  again  before  doing  such  a 
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g.outctA  lui  uuB  ueienaanc  to 

use  tbe  footpath,  provided  he  placed  a boardino' 
round  it,  and  constructed  a railed  gangway  fnr 
passengers  to  pass  without  going  into  the  road. 
He  had  not  done  so,  and  his  building  materials 
were  not  only  on  the  pavement,  but  in  the  road, 
for  which  he  had  no  licence.  Mr.  Paget,  the 
magistrate,  fined  the  defendant  403.  and  29 
costs. 


VAGRANCY. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  professional  vagrant 
crueracrburWoTrTffr^HTr^^^^^T^  has  a decided  preference  for  those  woikhL^es 

she  had  since  Len  without  watL  I 

In  answer  to  Mr  ParfrlHfrA  fk  ^ plan  with  associated  dormi- 

said  she  Ld  workrooms.  Here  he  can  exchange 

colany  refused  to  amount  due,  but  the  : experiences  with  bis  brother  tramps  and  give 
nnU?=  h the  water  on  again  I and  receive  “ tips  ” as  to  the  best  ‘‘ lavs  ” and 

replacin-^toe  pins  weM  “5  evening  in  social, 'albeit 

I ° P P?’.  well  as  a quarter  in  | somewhat  obscene  discourse, 


advance.  She  could  not  do  that,  and  the  conse- 
qiience  was  that  the  drains  were  stopped,  and 
health  was  endangered.  She  further  reminded 
tbe  magistrate  that  small-pox  and  fever  were  on 
each  side  of  her,  and  it  was  necessary  that  she 
should  have  a good  supply  of  water.  If  the 
company  had  waited  only  two  hours  before  they 
cut  It  off  she  would  have  been  able  to  pay  them. 

magistrate  strongly  animadverted  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  company  in  cutting  off  tbe 
water,  when  tney  had  the  power  to  summon  her 
lor  the  arrears.  He  expressed  bis  regret  that 
the  company  had  their  Act  of  Parliament  to 
support  their  monopoly,  and  to  act  as  they  had 
done  but  be  thought  they  had  been  a little  too 
arsh  m cutting  off  the  water  where  small-pox 
and  lever  were  raging.  He  added  that  the  com- 
pany  might  restore  her  the  supply  of  water  on 


— kj.ouuuiBe,  to  the  disgust 

of  any  respectable  poor  person  who  may, 
by  stress  of  oircamstances,  be  compelled  to 
accept  the  charity  of  the  ratepayers.  The 
associated  vagrant  wards  are,  however,  doomed, 
and  new  wards  on  the  cellular  plan  are  taking 
their  place.  The  Guardians  of  Kensington  are 
about  to  erect  wards  for  forty  males  and  twenty 
females,  from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston, 
architects.  Here  each  tramp  will,  after  taking 
the  inevitable  bath,  be  introduced  to  a separate 
sleeping,  cell,  warmed,  lighted,  and  provided 
with  every  necessary,  bub  with  accommodation 
for  one  person  only.  Adjoining  each  male’s  cell 
is  a work-cell,  into  which  he  is  admitted  in  tbe 
morning,  to  find  a given  quantity  of  granite 
stones  and  a hammer  for  the  cracking  thereof; 
should  be  have  occasion  to  call  tbe  attendant  be 
will  find  in  each  cell  an  electric  “push,”  which 


FIBRE. 

Ix  1870  the  Government  of  India  offered  . 
prize  of  5,0001.  to  the  inventor  of  the  bes 
machine  or  process  for  the  preparation  of  thi 
fibre  of  the  Bohrneria  nivea  (popularly  knowi 
under  the  names  of  Rhees,  Ramie,  and  Cbini 
grass),  and  the  terms  on  which  machines  woiik 
be  admitted  to  competition  were  widely  notified 
Many  persons  declared  their  intention  to  com 
pete,  bub  ultimately  only  one  machine  wai 
brought  to  the  place  of  trial.  The  machim 
having  been  carefully  tested  at  Sabiiranpur  it 
the  autumn  of  1872,  was  found  imperfect,  anc 
the  inventor  was  adjudged  nob  entitled  to  th« 
full  reward.  He  was,  however,  presented  witl 
1,500L  in  consideration  of  the  partial  measure  ol 
success  be  had  attained.  This  machine  lias  nol 
since  been  adapted  by  the  inventor  to  practical 
use,  and  no  improved  process  of  preparing  the 
fibre  of  the  Rheea  has  been  yet  discovered  by 
other  persons.  Meanwhile  tbe  demand  for  Rheea 
continnes,  and  the  conditions  irhiob  induced  the 
Government  of  India  in  1870  to  offer  a prize 
remain  substantially  unchanged.  Tbe  President 
in  Council,  therefore,  considers  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  renew  the  offer,  and  has  accordingly 
notified  that  a reward  of  50,000  rupees  will  be 
paid  to  the  inventor  of  the  best  machine  or  pro. 
cess  which  will  separate  the  bark  and  fibre  from 
the  stem,  and  the  fibre  from  the  bark,  of  tbe 
Buhmeria  nivea;  while  a smaller  reward,  not 
exceeding  10.000  rupees,  will  be  given  to  the 
inventor  ol  the  next  best  machine  or  process. 


THE  FORTH  AND  THE  TAY  BRIDGES. 

Scotland  is  likely,  at  no  far  distant  day,  t 
possess  two  of  the  most  gigantic  railway  bridge 
in  the  world.  In  the  Tay  Bridge  she  has  alread 
a structure  unequalled  of  its  kind,  and  aoti® 
steps  are  now  being  taken  to  secure  the  constrm 
tion  of  the  great  bridge  across  the  Forth,  whic 
has  for  some  time  past  been  contemplated.  1 
is  stated  that  tbe  North-Eastern,  the  Grea 
Northern,  and  the  Midland  Companies  i 
England,  along  with  the  North  British  Cciinpan 
in  Scotland,  have  agreed  to  contribute  a larg 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  Fort 
Bridge,  which,  it  is  said,  will  in  some  respect 
be  the  most  stupendous  piece  of  eogiueerinj 
work  ever  attempted,  having  tbe  longest  spans 
at  the  greatest  heights,  above  the  foundation 
of  the  central  piers. 

As  regards  the  Tay  Bridge,  now  almost  com 
pleted,  we  learn  that  600  tons  of  ballast  per  da- 
are  now  being  conveyed  to  oomplete  the  10,00 
tons  required  to  make  up  the  ground  for  statioi 
purposes  between  the  Caledonian  Railway  am 
the  Esplanade.  The  work  of  finishing  the  briJgi 
is  rapidly  going  forward,  and  mineral  and  good: 
trains  are  expected  to  run  over  the  line  early  ii 
the  ensuing  month.  The  directors  have  wiseh 
determined  to  test  the  strength  and  seonrity  o 
tbe  bridge  by  passing  heavy  merchandise  traffii 
over  it  for  some  time  before  its  being  opened  fo; 
the  conveyance  of  passengers. 


Steam  v.  Horse-power  for  Tramways.- 
Tbe  problem  as  to  mechanical  traction  upi 
tramways  appears,  from  some  tabnlar  retur 
issued  by  the  Paris  Southern  Tramways  Cot 
pany,  to  be  settled.  This  line  has  two  eectior 
one  of  which  is  worked  by  horses,  the  other  I 
steam  power.  During  the  first  six  months  of  tl 
current  year  each  of  these  two  sections  earm 
62i,  per  diem,  but  this  sum  was  earned  upontl 
section  worked  by  horses  with  an  averao-e 
thirteen  cars,  while  npon  the  other  section  the 
were  only  ten  cars.  Taking  the  expenses  to 
the  same  as  they  were  last  year,  the  cost  ofeai 
oar  drawn  by  horses  is  21.  2s,  6d.  per  diem, 
4o'o0  per  cent,  of  the  total  earnings,  whereas  tl 
cost  of  steam  traction  is  only  11.  12s.  6d.  p 
diem,  or  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  earnings.  T. 
difference  in  favour  of  steam  traction  is,  tbei 
fore,  iOs.  a day  for  every  car  run. 
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THE  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY. 

I That  part  of  the  artificial  “light  of  other 
|;daye,’' — or  rather  nightB, — which  was  repre- 
nsented  by  the  old-fashioned  “dip"  and  “mould” 
candles  has  been  so  largely  superseded  by  gas 
and  petroleum  that  the  present  generation  fails 
to  estimate  to  its  full  extent  the  improvement 
ilwbich  has  taken  place  in  domestic  lighting  during 
t the  past  forty  years,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
"dwellings  of  the  poor.  Gas  is  not,  however, 
iimnch  used, — at  any  rate,  nob  in  London, — 
lamongst  the  poorer  classes,  who  are,  to  a large 
Jiextenc,  weekly  tenants  and  migratory  in  their 
lihabits.  To  protect  themselves  against  losses,  as 
eithe  gas  companies  know  so  well  how  to  do,  con. 
i.iditions  which  are  virtually  prohibitory  are  im- 
31  posed  upon  tenants  of  the  poorer  class,  who 
iriwould,  but  for  such  conditions,  gladly  burn 
iigas. 

|l  Petroleum,  now  so  largely  used  for  lighting 
lipurposes,  is  an  American  product.  Herr 
oHofer,  who  was  a member  of  the  Austrian 
llCommission  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition, 

(Itook  the  opportunity,  while  in  the  United 
ijStates,  to  visit  the  principal  petroleum 
llwells,  and  the  result  of  his  observations 
iiappears  in  a pamphlet  published  at  Vienna 
Va  few  weeks  ago.  It  was  in  August,  1859, 
llthab  Colonel  Drake  discovered  near  Titus* 
llville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a large  stream  of 
Jjpetroleum  at  a depth  of  70  ft.  from  the  snr- 
dface  } and  though  this  discovery  was  made 
^lonly  eighteen  years  ago,  it  is  estimated  that 
t|the  quantity  of  petroleum  obtained  in  the 
ilinterval  is  2,802,500,000  gallons,  of  a total 
llvalue  of  46,000,0001.  Ic  is  evident  that 
isuch  results  could  not  have  been  achieved 
Iwithout  the  most  complete  mechanical  appli- 
lances,  and  they  must  be  principally  attri- 
tbuted  to  the  system  of  steam  boring  which 
thas  gradually  been  brought  to  something 
inear  perfection.  Thus,  at  first  the  wells 
|did  not  yield  more  than  180  gallons  of  oil 
la  day,  but  the  average  rapidly  increased, 
land  in  1861  a well  at  Petrolenm  Centre 
lyielded  11,000  gallons  a day.  The  dimen-  , 
jsioDS  of  the  wells  and  the  yield  of  oil  in-  ‘ 

joreased  to  such  an  extent  that  there  was 
iqnite  a fever  of  speculation ; and  this  fever 
Ireacbed  its  height  upon  the  discovery,  at  a 
iplace  called  Tar  Farm,  of  a spring  which 
(produced  no  fewer  than  105,000  gallons 
la  day.  It  is  an  old  story  how  towns, 
i^with  numerous  hotels,  theatres,  restaurants, 
►gambling . tables,  and  so  forth,  sprang  up 
as  if  by  magio  in  these  districts  j and  Herr 
^Hofer  mentions  a plaoe  called  Triumph  - hill, 
►where  there  are  150  wells  within  one  square 
•m  ile  of  ground.  The  trade  increased  eorapidly, 
l^bat  before  six  years  after  Colonel  Drake’s 
►initial  discovery  there  were  no  fewer  than  1,000 


|a.year;  bub  the  progress  has  been  still  more! 
jrapid  within  the  last  nine  years.  In  1867  the  j 
number  of  wells  at  work  was  1,133,  each  with  an  ^ 
laverage  yield  of  103,300  gallons  per  annum,  and  I 
in  1875  there  were  3,272  wells,  each  yielding 
fupon  the  average  94,000  gallons  a year.  Thus,  ! 
while  the  number  of  wells  has  inoreased  almost  j 
ithree.fold,  the  average  yield  has  diminished  by  j 
fmore  than  nine  per  cant.  The  price  has  under-  ' 
Igono  great  fluctuations  during  the  same  period  ; ' 


ten  years’  time.  Many  other  springs  have 
been  discovered  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  but  they  are  gradually  being  worked 
out,  and  the  yield  of  oil  in  Ohio,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Canada  is,  on  account 
of  the  high  cost  of  production,  comparatively 
small. 


VENTILATION. 

Sir, — A simple  and  effectual  method  of 
supplying  fresh  air  without  draft  to  a school- 
room, may  perhaps  be  thought  worth  notice  in 
the  pages  of  the  Builder.  The  details  will  be 
seen  on  reference  to  the  aooompanying  small 
plan  and  section.  It  may  be  described  as  an 
air.box  made  of  sheet-iron,  and  placed  behind  an 
ordinary  Gill  stove.  The  box  is  connected  by  an 
air-shaft  with  the  outside  wall,  and  has  an  inlet- 
pipe  above,  which  admits  the  fresh  air  into  the 
room.  In  passing  through  the  “box"  the  air 
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(for  while  the  average  price  per  gallon  was  Is.  6d. ) , v vti  j • • 

lin  1867,  it  rose  to  3s.  2d.  in  1869,  declined  to  I pecomes  slightly  warmed  m winter,  when  there 

hs.  2d.  in  1870,  and  to  as  low  as  9d.  in  1874;  i the  stove,  and  it  is  a good  ventilating 


there  was  a trifling  rise  in  1875,  and  the  average  ' 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1876  was  Is.  3d.  s 
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shaft  in  summer.  It  is  moat  eSeotive  when  it 
is  moat  required,  i.e.,  when  other  openings,  doors 
Igallon  ; but  it  is  not  likely  that  prices  will  eyer  i ''Mows,  are  olosed.  Its  advantage  over  the 
be  as  high  as  they  were  in  the  - fever  ” years  I ‘’“P  ?'' “f.**  “'“P'®  openmg  under  the  stove,  is 
from  1869  to  1872,  There  are  thirty.siit  Oil  i or  ashes  falling 

feipe  Line  Companies,  with  pipes  of  a total  ! ^ “ay  ^at  I de- 

length  of  2,095  miles,  which  convey  the  oil  from  ?'«“'?  “ “oaths  ago  for  a Board  School 

the  wells  to  the  railway  stations  and  canals.  I “ it  has  been  fonnd  to  work 

Every  well-owner  has  a tank,  which  is  filled  by  j W.  Jackson,  Architect. 

bis  own  men,  and  from  the  tanks  the  oil  is  run  ' ■ 

into  the  companies'  pumps  by  means  of  large  ' 

bipes.  The  railway  arrangements  are  not  less,  Tramways  in  Spain. — It  appears  that  Mr. 
practical,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  no  , William  Abbott  is  now  in  Spain  with  a view  to 
fewer  than  4,000  tank-cars  in  the  oil  districts,  j pushing  tramways  there.  Recently  we  heard  of 
bonstrooted  much  like  the  water-carts  used  for  | him  at  Liverpool,  Hull,  Belfast,  Dublin,  Swan- 
'iWatering  the  streets.  There  is  a petroleum  , sea,  and  other  points  where  economical  steam 
Exchange  in  nearly  every  large  town  in  the  oil  ^ traotion  on  tramways  is  either  being  used  or 
distriot.  Herr  Hofer  doubts  whether  petroleum  j contemplated.  He  is  now  at  Madrid,  where,  it 
long  continue  to  be  so  rich  a souroe  of  ' appears,  there  are  already  two  or  three  lines  of 
mo  f.rt  tlvA  TTnlfkiH  fifcifaQ  TTa  "hr^eiaa  Vi7rt  I ——.-—A.:.-—  m.... - 


^ill 

reveone  to  the  United  States.  He  bases  his  ! tramway  in  operation.  Tramways  are  also 
bpinion  upon  the  ascertained  fact  that  in  Penn-  i working  at  Barcelona.  Spain  is  thought  to 
sylvania  a well,  no  matter  how  abundant  the  | present  a good  field  for  enterprise  of  this  class, 
dow  of  oil  at  first,  does  not  yield  for  more  than  ! both  as  regards  the  establishment  of  fresh  lines, 
'.bree  years,  and  he  says  that  all  the  northern  ' and  the  introduction  of  steam  on  those  already 
oart  of  the  State  was  pumped  dry  in  about  existing. 


BRITTANY  STONE  MONUMENTS. 

Sir, — About  twenty  years  since  my  attention 
was  directed  to  tho  stone  monnments  in  the 
vicinity  of  Auray.  I read  the  description  of  these 
relics  contained  in  Higgins’s  “Celtic  Druids,” 
pp.  Ixxxvi.-lxxxviii.  The  description  is  extracted 
from  “ Monumens  Celtiqoes  ” of  M.  De  Cambray, 
and  it  inclndes  four  illustrations.  According 
to  De  Cambray  “ this  monument  belongs,  doubt- 
less, to  astronomy  t it  was  a celestial  problem, 
of  which  it  is  diffioult  to  give  the  plan,  or  per- 
ceive all  its  bearings.  Its  position  is  from  east 
to  west,  placed  in  eleven  straight  lines,  30  ft.  to 
33  ft.  distant.  The  space  between  the  stones 
in  the  lines  varies  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  I have 
measured  the  largest  stones  at  Carnac ; the 
most  elevated  are  21  fc.  or  22  ft,  above  the 
ground.  One  of  them  is  22  ft.  high,  12  ft. 
broad,  and  6 ft.  thick,  eiolusive  of  what  is  con- 
oaaled  by  the  sand.”  Mr.  Higgins  states  that 
Carnao  is  a Celtic  word,  and  that  the 
stones  referred  to  the  zodiacal  signs,  as 
the  ancient  astronomers  admitted  eleven 
zodiaoal  signs,  Libra  being  a Grecian 
addition  or  alteration  in  lieu  of  the  Claws 
of  Scorpio,  which  the  Greeks  transmitted 
to  the  Tail  ; thas  making  twelve  signs. 

More  recent  authors, — Weld,  Mrs.  Palliser, 
Lowtb,  &o., — have  described  Carnao  and 
other  Brittany  stone  relics.  The  Rev.  W.  C. 
Lnkis  has  issued  (1875)  a handbook  or 
guide  to  the  relics  near  Auray,  which  is 
exemplified  by  two  maps  or  plans, — very 
useful  for  antiquaries. 

lu  1865  I hired  a vehiole  at  Auray,  when 
I visited  Carnao,  inspecting  Mont  St.  Michel 
and  theMeneo  lines,  eleven  in  number,  1,125 
yards  in  length.  At  that  time  the  sepulchral 
cist,  now  closed,  was  shown  on  Mont  St. 
Michel,  and  I inspected  it.  The  guide  then 
drove  on  to  Plouharnel,  stopping  at  the 
dolmen  on  the  right  of  the  road,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  two  dolmens,  Eoch  Guyon, 
rather  beyond.  We  returned  to  Auray, 
viewing  the  dolmens  described  by  Mr.  Lnkis 
as  Runusto,  Grottes  de  Grioneo,  and  Oru- 
ouny.  Bub  this  is  the  ordinary  gnide’s  trip. 
In  1872  I remained  several  days  at  Carnao, 
when  I saw  the  objeots  above  mentioned, 
and  also  the  stone  rows  at  Kermario  and 
Kerlescant,  north-east  of  Mont  St.  Miobel. 
The  former  are  ten  in  number,  and  about 
1,330  yards  in  length  j the  latter  are 
thirteen  in  number,  and  form  twelve 
avenues,  “ and  of  no  great  extent,”  now  reaching 
about  325  yards  in  length.  A circle,  100  yards 
in  diameter,  ended  the  lines  at  the  west  end. 
Cn  the  north  side  there  was  a barrow  100  yards 
long,  with  a high  menhir  at  the  west  end. 
Mr.  Lukia  refers  to  another  barrow,  on  the  north 
of  these  lines,  whioh  is  described  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.,  vol.  xxiv.,  pp.  40-5,  with 
several  engravings.  During  this  visit  I saw 
also  St.  Barbe  Avenues,  north-west  of  Plouharnel, 
three  in  number,  the  longest  of  whioh  is  about 
450  yards.  The  tradition  that  these  lines  ter- 
minated in  an  inolosure  of  stones  forming  the 
segment  of  a circle  is  confirmed  by  an  extant 
plan.  I saw  several  dolmens  to  the  east,  in. 
eluding  the  large  one  at  Courconno.  Here  two 
covering  stones  are  visible,  the  largest  of  whioh 
is  22  ft.  long.  Near  it,  south-east,  are  the  relics 
of  a square  of  stones,  about  100  ft.  in  length  on 
each  side, — a unique  specimen.  The  dolmens 
of  Maue-er-Groah  (Hill  of  the  Fairy)  and  Mane- 
Remor,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lukis,  are  in  this- 
vicinity.  Further  north  I inspected  the  stately 
avenues  of  Erdeven,  composed  of  ten  lines,  ex- 
tending originally  about  2,300  yards.  Two  dol- 
mens at  Mane  Bras,  undone  at  Erdeven,  north  of 
the  rows,  are  visible,  and  a menhir  to  the  west. 

I saw  also  the  two  dolmens  at  St.  Antoine,  south- 
west of  Courconno,  whioh  merit  a passing  visit,  I 
think. 

During  my  visit  to  Auray  in  1865,  I hired  a 
vehicle,  and  inspected  the  stone  relics  at  Loo 
Mariaker,  described  at  length  in  Murray’s 
“Handbook  to  Brittany,”  and  also  the  chamber 
at  Mane-er-H’roek,  about  half  a mile  south  of 

Loo  Mariaker.  It  was  discovered  iu  1863, 

12  fc.  8 in.  by  9 ft.  7 in.  in  size.  A report,  by 
M.  Rene  Gailes,  of  this  relic,  &c.,  has  beeu  •“ 
issued.  Roman  tiles  have  been  found  near  here 
and  it  may  have  been  the  site  of  Dai'iorigum,  or 
of  some  other  Roman  settlement.  But,  upon 
this  second  occasion,  in  1873,  I walked  to  Loo 
Mariaker  and  back,  passing  and  inspecting 
several  cromlechs  or  dolmens  near  Porliers 
and  Kerhan,  and  at  Mein  Drein.  Upon  this 
oocasiou  I hired  a boat,  and  reached  Gavr’Ianis 
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seeing  tbe  great  cairn,  enclosing  tbe  ohaoiber 
and  passage,  discovered  in  1832,  with  its  sculp- 
tures. Mr.  Lnkia  states  the  visitor  will  be 
struck  with  them,  and  by  the  three  enigmatical 
circular  holes  hewn  in  one  of  the  left-hand  sup- 
ports  of  the  chamber,  cupped  as  if  intended  to 
hold  a liquid.  He  refers  to  stone  relics  extant 
on  tbe  adjaceut  isle  of  El  Lsnio,  and  he  deems  it 
probable  that  theseisles  were  part  of  the  main  land. 
Mr.  Lnkis  mentions  also  a dolmen  near  Auray, 
Kerhuen  Tangui,  in  an  orchard ; its  covering, 
scone  is  22  ft.  lung  by  11  ft.  wide,  with  supports 
of  considerable  height.  It  is  on  the  left  of  the 
road  at  Kerhuen  Brigite,  two  miles  and  a half 
from  Auray.  In  a tract  Mr.  Lukis  describes  tbe 
Kerlescact  barrow  at  Carnao,  with  two  enora- 
vings,  and  a sketch  of  the  objects  found  in  it. 
He  has  issued  another  tract,  with  three  plans, 
descriptive  of  Brittany  relics  before 


‘ ODR  SCHOOLS  OP  ART.” 


Sib,— With  yonrpeTmission  we  will  reply  to  “Andros. 
He  inlortns  you,  eir,  that  we  exhibit  a “ misaporeheDsio 
of  the  subject.''  If  “ Andros  ” will  condescend  to  accept 
a little  information  from  us,  we  wonld  advise  him  to  read 
a few  extracts  from  the  addresses  published  by  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  by  H.  Cole,  C.B.,'lS52; 
E.  EedKravp,  R.A.,  Superintendent  of  Art:  Mr.  RecU 
crave  acaio,  1852  ; J.  S.  Howaon,  M.A.  ; Mr.  John  Ruskii 


1857;  Earl  Granville,  1857;  the  Right' Hon.  W.  Cowper* 
M.l’.,  1857.  In  those  extracts  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 


preach  art  education  pore  and  simple.  We  hopt, 
for  his  own  sake,  “ Andros'*  will  not  accuse  the  gentleaieu 
named  of  a “ misapprehension  of  the  subject.'' 

VVhen  we  spoke  ot  Schools  of  Art  beiug  established  for 
design,  and,  if  need  be,  for  the  education  of  artists,  we 
took  it' for  granted  that  “Andros’*  would  underatai.d 
that  tlte  same  privileges  were  lor  the  general  public. 
"The  teaching  of  design  no  doubt  forms  a part  of  the 
carriculum  of  such  schools  as  are  situated  in  centre*  where 
such  studies  bear  upon  the  practical  business  of  life." 
We  should  like  to  know  if  no  doubt  means  trivial;  we 
shonld  also  like  to  be  informed  what  subjects  are  taught 
Schools  of  Art  not  ‘‘sitoatod  in  centres" 


tioned,  and  iucludiug  also  some  other  relics  which  ! ^odonlt;  if  design  and  other  branches  of  art  education 

I saw  in  1872,  viz.,  a oirole,  and  five  lines  of : "a”;.'*"*’’','"  “ixt'"™™ 

Os-  !>•  r\  -U  -u  c -lr^r  C oUhograpbic  projection  must  be.  lor  these  latter  sub- 

BtoDes.at  bt.  Pierre,  Quiberon,  tbe  former  195  ft.  jects  are  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  Department  of 
in  diameter.  The  etoue  relics  iu  Belle  Isle  have  t^cience  and  Art. 

vanished;  but  I saw  there  two  menhirs.  Mr  student  wishes  to  study  art  as  a profession, 

T I • - 1 i_  ,.1  ,.  . Tw  . I Andros  has  a doubt,  he  aave,  “ whether  it  is  vouible 

Lukis  m one  plan  shows  the  lines  at  Kerlescant,  or  di$irabls  to  teach  young  men  to  be  artists  is  Qutttion- 
Kermario,  Meneo,  St.  Barbe,  Erdeven,  and  St.  ; To  such  a profound  conclusion,  in  reply,  it ' 


TEMPLE  BAR.  } 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  offer  yon  a snggestionii 
refereiJoe  to  the  disposal  of  the  last  of  onr  an 
cient  City  gates,  viz,,  Temple  Bar.  I have  no 
seen,  in  all  the  correspondence  in  reference  ti 
the  fnture  of  tbe  above,  the  idea  thrown  on 
that  it  might  be  very  well  atilised  as  a water 
side  entrance  to  tbe  Temple  and  gardens  froo 
the  Thames  Embankment.  If  the  stonewoij 
were  carefully  taken  down  and  refixed  centra 
with  the  gardens,  and,  of  course,  in  line  with  thi 
iron  palisading,  and  the  respective  archway 
filled  in  with  suitable  ornamental  iron  gates,  a 
entrances  for  carriages  and  foot-passengers,  i 
would  form  a nice  feature  on  tbe  Embankment 
and  still  retain  its  old  associations  with  thi 
Temple.  The  room  over  might  be  used  as  \ 
shelter  for  garden  and  gate  keeper.  J.  B, 


J iU  ■ 1.  T.-*  J ' ' either  design  or  fine  urr.  AVe  know  there  are  a few 

dolmens,  and  the  square  at  Erdeven.  ■ exceptions  in  the  total  stated  who  have  studied  art  elsp- 

Tbe  compiler  of  the  “ Handbook  for  France  ” > "here.  Perhaps  the  above  conclusion  is  the  reason  :i93 
(Murray)  recommends,  with  reference  to  Brit.  P«“otis  are  trained  at  enormous  expense  not  to  teach  a 
»ny,  the  perueal  ot  Soovestre's  - Lez  Dereierz  ' 

Bretons,  and  the  “Foyers  Bretons,”  with  leading  article,  “ Our  own  national  progress  iu  art  edi 
Freminville's  “Finistere  and  Morbihan.”  For  ’jon.ha?  been  S0_  tentative  and  so  shsme-faced. 


At  the  meeting  of  tbe  Court  of  Commoi 
Council,  on  the  29th  ult.,  Mr.  Bedford  moved,— 
That  it  be  referred  to  the  City  Lands  Committee  ti 
lote  Temple  Bar,  but  that  before  disposing  of  the  Ha 
it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  to  eon-ider  whethe 
some  spot  cannot  be  found,  cither  within  the  Cit) 
boundaries,  or  on  some  beautiful  poriioa  of  the  land  hel« 
by  the  Corporation  in  trust  for  the  people,  on  which  lha 
inured  memorial  of  tbe  city  of  London  may  bi 
spect  and  admiration  of  future  geuC' 


■'’d  for  the  x 


the  ohnrche.  aed  Druidic  remains,  Merimen’e  , 

“ Notes  d’uo  Voyage  dans  rOuest  do  la  France,”  ; What  — * ' •'  • 


„ - lUntry. 

. _ , , » desire  to  go  forth  is.  that  the  Department 

and  Joannes’s  “ Itineraire  de  la  Bretagne,”  are  not  done  what  ought  to  have  been  done  with  the 

mentioned  az  uzefnl.  At  Haelgoat  I za.  a large  ! i7pSr„:^ 

rookiDg-stone ; and  near  1 ol  de  Leon,  not  far  every  school  of  art  ought  to  have  a master  equal  to  the 
• from  the  road  to  Roscoff,  on  the  left,  several  f«w  that  have  taken  the  highest  artistic  certiQcates. 
large  dolmens,  described  in  Weld’s  “ Brittany.”  Kensington  is  too  frigid  for  so 

T „ ’ ..L  T,  Ttr. . Irmt  to  grow,  B*  the  small  plants  are  cultivated  ft. r 

in  my  notes  upon  the  Roman  Wall,  p.  561,  the  market  instead.  This  may  be  the  right  way,  and 
niite,  I omit-ted  to  notice  a stone  relio  which  I I'erv  well  for  the  Blue-Book,  but  we  make  it  a 

qiiestion.  At  the  couclusiou  of  our  letter  the  readers  nfthe 


saw  near  Haltwbistle,  described  in  the  Ordnance 
Map  as  tbe  “ Mare  and  Foal,”  in  a field. 

C.  C. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  PUBLIC  COMPANIES. 

Sir, — We  have  carefully  perused  tbe  letter  in 
your  edition  of  tbe  2 ith  nit.  from  a “ Viotim,”  and 
while  sympathising  with  him  in  what  ia  no  doubt 
a very  hard  case,  cannot  help  thinking  that  had 
he  taken  what  most  ordinary  men  of  business 
would  have  considered  ordinary  precautions,  a 
greater  part  at  any  rate  of  his  loss  might  have 
been  prevented.  An  architect  with  any  experi- 
ence of  public  companies  would  have  seen  that 
his  appointment  was  regularly  ratified  by  the 
board  of  direction,  and  long  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  two  or  three  years’  probable  duration 
of  the  company  referred  to  by  your  oorre- 
epondent,  would  have  had  bis  fees  paid,  and 
Ihereby  kseened  bis  loss. 

A-- cording  toyourcorrespondent’aown  acooont, 
be  is  as  much  to  blame  as  any  one  else  in  allow- 


Builder  ahsll  judge  for  themselves  what  a severe  teat  the 
3m3  perions  bad  to  endure  before  taking  a school  of  art. 
Tbe  assertion  of  “Andros  " that  there  have  been  mas- 
teisboldit'g  many  certificates  so  unfit  for  their  duties  that 
the  “ despised  two- cert ilieate  men  flourished  and  did  (rood 
Wi  rk”  alter  the  former  masters  had  left,  is  a very 
seiious  accusation,  from  such  un  inference  the  Depart- 
raent  pay  training-masters  to  study  for  years  without 
proving  the  teaching  power  of  such  men.  Probably  the 
Department  can  explain  that  little  matter. 

e can  understand  “Andros”  to  object  to  the  sug- 
gestion in  our  former  letter,  that  committees  should  see 
every  applicant’s  work  in  tbe  fine  arts  before  making  an 
engagement.  Is  “Andros"  afraid  with  his  first  and 
sixth?  ( ourage,  “Andros.”  The  “comic  scenes” 
that  our  friend  conjures  in  his  playful  imagination  would 
be  seldom  witnessed  among  clergymen,  medical  men, 
manufacturers,  and  leading  tradesnsen  : they  are  keen  and 
shrewd  mt-n  of  business,  which,  we  believe,  most  masters 
very  soon  find  out.  If  there  are  as  many  Haws  in  our  sys- 
tem of  national  art  education  ” us  the  observant  “Andros  " 
states,  why  do  the  masters  not  come  forth  and  point  them 
out,  and  not  leave  the  work  to  be  done  bv  those  that 
apparentlv  follow  a crafty  defunct  minister's  safe  advice 
We  hope  “ Andros"  will  credit  uswith  a little  more  infor- 
mation in  this  letter  than  the  jaunty  conclusion  of  hn 
interestingepistle  intimates.  We  know  alt  we  require  foi 

our  purpose,  and  in  conclusion  we  append  the  following  : 

'^■“didates  must  be  prepared, — (a)  to  instruct  a class  ‘ 


Mr.  Edtneston  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Alderman  Sidney  said  that  by  adopting  the 
motion  they  would  cover  themselves  with  ridionie 
Were  they  prepared  to  spend  20, COOL  upon  sc 
absurd  a project,  for  that  was  the  som  it  would 
coat  ? 

Deputy  Fry  said  some  ot  tbe  diffioultioa  in  the 
way  of  adopting  tbe  motion  would  be  removed 
if  the  committee  were  instructed  to  proceed  with 
tbe  work  forthwith. 

Mr.  Rudkin  thought  it  would  be  better  to  take 
the  Bar  at  once  to  Epping  Forest. 

After  observations  from  Deputy  Lowman 
Taylor,  Mr.  Coles,  Mr.  Beck,  and  other  speakers, 
tbe  resolution,  with  Deputy  Fry’s  Buggeatiou  in- 
oorporated,  was  carried  nerii  con. 

The  City  Lands  Committee,  at  a meeting  held 
at  Guildhall  on  Tuesday,  gave  instructions  tc 
the  City  Architect  to  forthwith  cause  Temple 
Bar  to  be  pulled  down,  and  removed  to  vacant 
land  in  Farringdon-road.  The  external  stones 
are  to  be  numbered,  with  a view  to  the  Bar 
being  reconstructed  on  some  site  to  be  decided 
on  by  future  vote  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Norwich.  — Two  stained-glass  windows  have 


ing  hiznametobe  used  upoa  a pro.pectuz  az 


an  inducement  perhaps  for  others  to  invest  their  (5)  sketch  in  a given  time  a group  of  models ; (c)  solve 
money  W'ithout  having  thoroughly  investio-ated  p“per  question*  iu  geometry,  perspective,  au’d  elementarr 
tho  matter,  and  it  iz  thiz  very  earelezznesz  which  ! ‘f®  fo'lowiBz  works  sre  .l.o 

. . . a i_  • >_  1 ■'i  1 1 / , . required Stage  lu,  a sheet  of  geometrical  problems : 

nas  brought  that  which  should  be  (and  in  most  stage  Ic,  a sheet  of  perspective  diagrams;  stage  Id,  a 
cases  is)  a great  pnblio  benefit  into  disrepute.  ■ sheet  of  architectural  details;  stage  24.  a sheet  of  liia- 
There  are,  of  course,  sound  and  unsound  public  ^rams.showiug  the  application  ol  the  principles  on  which 
. . . , r.  Joliated  design  is  constructed;  stace  34,  an  outline  of 

companies,  as  well  as  solvent  and  insolvent  private  oroament  in  low  relief  from  the  east ; stage  5ii,  a sheet  of 
businesses,  aud  if  people  would  only  take  the  drawings  of  models,  shaded;  stage  54,  a slieet  of  orna- 
trouble  to  think,  and  make  a few  inquiries  before  the  east ; stage  Hu  or  Sa,  ao  outline  from  tbe 

....  . , figure,  Irora  the  lldt  or  rou«t/ ; stsgn  ICi.  a sheet  of  toliace 

entertaining  any  investment  that  is  laid  before  drawn  from  Nature;  and,  finally,  a sheet  of  ’ 


'them,  half  the  losses  would  be  avoided. 

Matiu'acfuriDg  companies,  as  a rule,  are  safe 
and  prcficable  investments,  as  in  any  case  they 
give  the  investors  an  opportunity  of  jadging  the 
probable  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  business, 
and  common  sen^e  would  teach  us  whethei 
there  is  or  is  not  a demsud  for  tbe  article  manu- 
factured. There  can  be  no  question  that  a 
great  deal  of  money  has  been  lost  in  public 
companies,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  vast  sums  of 
money  have  been  made,  and  thousands  of 
incomes  augmented  through  their  medium,  and 
the  majority  of  professional  men  have  reason  to 
be  thankful  for  a system  which  brings  so  much 
capital  into  use  which  would  otherwise  remain 
unprofitable.  Investor. 


paiDCrd  from  the  flat. 


A.  B.  A C. 


Art  at  Manchester.— The  Committee  of  the 
School  of  Alt  in  Manchester  are  to  hold  next 
spring  an  exhibition  of  piotoren,  sonlptnre,  and 
specimens  of  art  workmanship,  in  aid  of  the 
bnildiDg  fund  for  a new  School  of  Art.  A large 
selection  will  be  contribntf-d  from  Sooth  Ken- 
sington, and  the  committee  have  already  received 
promises  of  loans  from  private  collections. 


Ntw  Science  and  Art  School,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. — The  foandatioo-stone  of  the  new 
hether  Science  and  Art  School,  Corporation-street,  New- 
castle, was  laid  on  the  21bt  ult.  by  Mr.  Co  wen.  M.P. 
On  the  ground-floor  the  building  will  contain  hat 
and  clonk  rooms,  lavatories,  students’  latrines, 
store-rooms,  and  other  accommodation,  with 
covered  playgronnde.  Upon  the  first  floor  will 
be  the  lecture-ball  for  science  subjects,  and  also 
several  large  science  class-rooms.  On  tbe  second 
floor  the  rooms  are  to  be  devoted  to  art  stodentp, 
separate  apartments  being  provided  for  the  junior 
and  senior  divisions,  as  well  as  private  rooms  for 
the  headmasters,  and  a place  for  arranging  the 
philosophical  instruments.  The  chemical  and 
physical  laboratories  will  be  placed  i n the  third 
floor.  For  the  purpose  of  supervision,  glaztd 
partitions  are  to  bo  largely  introduced  in  the 
interior,  instead  of  the  ordinary  division  walls. 
The  oootract  for  the  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
placed  in  the  bands  of  Mr.  H.  Atkinson,  Bluydon, 
and  Mr.  T.  Oliver,  Newcastle,  is  architect. 


just  been  placed  in  the  chancel  of  Christ  Church, 
Eaton,  Norwich,  to  tbe  memory  of  the  late 
vicar,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Weston.  The  windows 
were  designed  by  Mr.  Augustus  E.  Browne, 
architect,  aud  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Butler,  & Bayne. 

Norihleach.  — A stained-glass  window  has 
recently  been  placed  in  the  chancel  of  North- 
leach  Church,  as  a memorial  to  tbe  late  Rev.  W. 
Price,  who  was  upwards  of  fifty  years  rector  of 
the  parish.  Tbe  designs  are  in  three  compart- 
ments : the  centre  one  the  Crucifixion,  the  others 
the  llesarreotion  and  Ascension.  The  four 
Evangelists  are  placed  above.  The  window  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis. 

Edinburgh. — An  addition  baa  been  made  to 
tho  decorations  of  the  restored  portion  of  St. 
Giles’s  Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  in  the  filling  with 
stained  glass  of  tbe  great  east  window,  tbe 
gift  of  Lord  Provost  Falebaw.  This  large  and 
important  work,  just  completed  by  Messrs. 
Ballantine,  was  publicly  inaugurated  on  the 
3rd  ult.  The  window,  -10  fr.  in  height,  is 
divided  into  under  and  upper  tiers  of  five  lights 
each,  terminating  at  the  top  iu  flowing  tracery. 
In  the  lower  lights  has  been  placed  the 
“ Crucifixion,”  tbe  subject  being  carried  out  ia 
groups  of  large  figures,  extending  across  the 
whole  width  of  the  window.  The  five  upper 
lights  are  occupied  with  the  “ Ascensioi).” 
Designed  by  Messrs.  Ballantine,  the  woik  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  R. 
Herdman,  R.S.A. 

Tadcaster.—A.  stained. glass  window  has  just 
been  placed  in  tbe  north  aisle  of  Tadcaster 
Chnrcb,  by  Mrs.  Bradley,  in  memory  of  her 
late  husband.  The  subject  is  the  three  Marys 
at  the  Tomb  and  tbe  Resurrection.  The  artist 
is  Mr.  Constable,  of  Cambridge. 

Stoke.upon.Tre7it.— Two  more  Munich  windows, 
consisting  of  a three-lighr,  representing  in  the 
centre  the  Ascension,  with  tbe  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  onr  Lord  walking  on  the  Sea  of 
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Giililee  on  either  aide,  and  a two-light  containirg 
the  Raising  of  Lozarua,  have  juat  been  added  lo 
the  church.  These,  as  well  as  all  the  otbtr 
windows  in  the  church,  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs,  Mayer  & Co. 


TUBE  WELLS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Eogmeere, 
.held  December  3rd,  in  the  Society’s  hall,  Vic- 
toria-street,  Westminster,  Mr.  Thomas  Cargill, 
C E.,  president,  in  the  chair,  a paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Robert  Sutcliff,  on  “ Tube  Wells  for 
■I  largo  Biipplies  and  in  various  Strata.”  Tois 
ipaper  was  supplementary  to  one  read  at  the 
previous  meeting  of  the  Society,  on  “Tube 
I'Wells,”  by  Mr.  Le  Grand,  which  dealt  with  the 
Bnbjeot  of  tube -wells  (commonly  known  as 
I Abyssinian)  of  small  size.  Mr.  Sutcliff,  in  his 
ilopening  remarks,  observed  that  in  laying  down 
plant  for  obtaining  large  sappHes  of  water,  a 
number  of  tube-wells  were  coupled  together  by 
llhorizontal  mains,  so  that  one  pumping-engine 
i'drew  from  many  tubes.  In  this  way,  for  the  last 
height  or  nine  years  the  leading  breweries  at 
liBurton-on-Trent  have  obtained  the  bulk  of  their 
iiwater-supplies,  Messrs.  Allsopp  & Sons  pump 
11600,000  gallons  daily  from  thirty  3. in.  wells,  and 
[■Messrs.  Bass  & Co.  600,000  gallons  from  twenty- 
I'five  tubes.  Thus  in  one  town  two  breweries  are 
liobtaining  enffioient  water  for  a town  of  40,000 
inhabitants.  Althongh  some  of  these  Burton 
dwells  are  within  a stone’s  throw  from  the  Trent, 

: the  quality,  level,  and  temperature  of  the  water 
!, differ  from  those  of  the  river  water.  The  town 
of  Carmarthen,  in  Wales,  is  supplied  by.  ten 
i,2.in.  tube-wells.  In  sandy  soils  strainers  or 
I filters  are  used,  which  prevent  sand  coming  into 
I'the  tubes.  A tube-well  was  sunk  in  a very 
►ifine  sand  at  Chislehurst  by  pumping  up  six 
libarrow-loads  of  sand,  and  replacing  it  with 
[ gravel.  One  advantage  of  the  gravel  filter  is  its 
jiimperishability,  and  if  made  sofficiently  large 
( the  velocity  of  the  water  is  not  sufficient  to  bring 
|lthe  grains  of  sand  within  the  area  acted  upon  by 
(itbe  pump.  The  author  observed  that  in  rocks 
iiand  other  hard  strata  the  method  of  sinking 
(tube-wells  was  similar  to  that  employed  in 
lauaking  artesiau  borings,  but  the  mode  of  pump- 
•ing  and  development  of  supply  was  entirely 
[peculiar  to  the  tube-well  system.  Bored  tnbe- 
(wells  can  be  made  through  any  stratum  and  to 
^any  depth  that  an  ordinary  artesian  boring 
iican  reach.  TUe  Lower  Grounds,  Birmingham, 
V with  their  ornamental  waters,  fountains,  and 
cextensive  gardens,  derive  their  entire  water 
qeopply  from  a single  5-in.  well  sunk  to  about 
0200  ft.  deep.  By  means  of  this  well  an  annual 
■'Savicg  of  300Z.  for  water-rate  is  effected.  Two 
•iltube- wells  at  West  Thurrock  yield  a daily  supply 
i of  220,000  gallons  from  the  chalk.  In  conclu- 
iision,  the  author  observed  that  it  was  said  that 
I the  first  tube-well  was  a pointed  bamboo  driven 
i.into  the  earth,  and  the  pump  a “ nigger,”  who 
IiBocked  the  water  through  the  pores  of  the  cane. 
iJ?Iow,  said  Mr.  Sutcliff,  factories,  breweries,  and 
titowns  derive  from  them  enormous  supplies,  and 
iiit  is  possible  that  coupled  tube-wells  in  the  chalk 
janay  solve  the  problem  of  providing  London  with 
i‘.  pure  wat  jr.  We  should  think  not. 


WAREHOUSES,  ALDERSGATE  STREET. 

. SiK,— In  the  description  of  the  three  warehooses  in 
lAlderagate-street,  illustrated  in  jour  issue  of  the  17ch  ult-., 
lit  is  stated  that  the  ceutre  poriiou  of  the  block  was  erected 
for  Mr.  r.  H.  Ayres,  and  the  remainder  let  to  various 
i teoauts,  the  builders  employed  being  Mr.  E.  King,  Messrs. 

1 Williams  & Son,  and  Mr,  Rose. 

I As  this  statement  is  calculated  to  convey  a wrong  im- 
pression of  my  position  in  connexion  with  the  property, 
hrill  you  kindly  allow  me  to  say  Messrs.  Lander  & Bedells 
were  employed  by  me  to  design  the  two  warehouses  on  the 
Hght  and  left  of  centre,  and  of  whioh  two  warehouses  1 am 
the  owner,  and  by  au  arrangement  the  centre  buileiug  fur 
.Mr.  Ayres  was  erected  by  me  at  the  same  time  in  con- 
4i  unction  with  my  own.  Edwix  Kisa. 


I A Workmen’s  Hall  at  Cowfold,  Sussex.— 
i Uessrs.  Longley  Brothers,  of  Henfield,  who 
ioave  kept  the  store  used  by  the  men  employed 
iln  the  erection  of  the  Monastery  at  Cowfold  for 
jlohe  past  twelve  mouths,  have  just  had  a com- 
inodious  stone  building  erected,  which  they 
designate  a Workmen’s  Hall,  at  which  refresh, 
bents  and  non-intoxicatiag  drinks  will  be 
retailed,  while  chops  and  steaks  can  be  had  to 
i(jrder.  After  six  p.m. the restaarant  is  available 
iis  a free  reading-room,  being  well  warmed  and 
igbted,  and  eupplieii  with  newspapers  and 
iieriodioals,  &c. 


GEANITE  M0^^0L1T^S. 

Some  owners  of  granite  quanies  and  works 
are  not  satisfied  to  let  the  etatement  made  by 
Mr.  Godwin,  on  the  ocoasioo  of  Dr.  Birch’s 
lecture,  to  the  effect  that  the  London  Committee 
for  erecting  a memorial  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort  did  nob  find  themselves  able  to  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  a granite  obelisk,  on  the 
ground  of  uncertainty,  pass  without  comment. 
Messrs.  Freeman  A Sons,  of  the  Penrjn  Granite 
Works,  have  sent  ua  copy  of  their  correspon- 
dence  with  the  committee,  showing  that  they 
answered  all  the  questions  pat  to  them  excepting 
the  question  of  price.  The  statement  was  per- 
feotiy  correct,  and  this  very  omission  on  the 
part  of  Messrs.  Freeman  serves  partly  to  explain 
it.  Messrs.  Freeman  add,  and  we  are  quite  willing 
bo  believe  them : — 

“ Since  1833  our  quarries  have  been  largely  developed  ; 
we  have  more  than  aiity  quarries  in  this  diatrict  of  flae 
regular-graiued  grey  granite.  Many  masses  of  solid  rock 
have  been  quarried,  having  dimensions  large  enough  to 
make  needles  from  40  ft.  to  85  ft.  in  length.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  infrequent  occurreuca  to  throw  over  rocks  con- 
taining from  800  tons  to  1,500  tons.  We  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  you  will  give  these  facts  publicity.  We  are 
quite  ready  to  join  with  the  rest  ot  the  world  in  admiring 
the  wonderful  works  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  do  not 
pretend  to  vie  with  them  in  magnitude,  but  wa  think  that 
it  is  only  right  that  the  reel  capabilities  of  modern  times 
and  English  quarries  should  be  known.  We  have  raised 
and  poHjbed  eolumns  30  ft.  in  length  and  2J  tons  iu 
weight,  and  pedestal  blocks  40  tons  in  weight,  and  would 
not  hesitate  to  undertake  works  of  far  greater  magnitude, 
such  as  the  production  of  a needle  from  60  ft.  to  SO  ft.  in 
length.” 


THE  CAMBERWELL  WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 

Bib,— I am  very  pleased  to  see  that  several  gentlemen 
have  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  much-injured  author  of 
the  design  marked  ” The  Poor  yon  have  always  with 
yon.” 

It  appears  to  mo  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  commenced 
the  business  in  a very  improper  way,  as  for  a work  of  such 
iurportance  the  very  best  talent  should  have  been  secured, 
either  by  selecting  a few  experienced  architects  to  oom- 
ete,  or  by  open  invitation  through  your  columns, 
usteadof  this,  the  whole  matter  wsa  kept  quiet,  and  two 
or  three  local  practitioners  aloue  asked  to  compete.  I 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  saw  either  of  the  competitors 
named  in  your  last  issue.  But,  living  on  the  boundary  of 
the  pirisb,  I have  been  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  from 
reports  in  local  newspapers  and  current  conversalion 
that  the  decision  was  most  unfair.  Eaib  pLav, 


MAIDENHEAD  HOSPITAL  COMPETinON. 

Sm, — About  eighty  designs  were  submitted  in  this  com- 
petition, amd  the  Town  Council  appointed  live  members  to 
form  a commitiee  to  select  live  plans  for  the  fla«l  decision 
of  the  whole  body.  The  design  eventually  selected  was 
found  to  be  the  work  of  a local  architect,  audit  is  a singular 
fact  that  three  members  of  the  sub-committee  are  builders, 
aud  one  of  them,  the  ex-Mayor  (Mr.  Woodbridge),  has  at 
least  two  jobs  in  baud  for  ;bis  local  architect. 

A COMFKTITOB. 


CHURGH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Langport.  — AU  Saints’  Chartih,  Langport, 
Somerset,  has  been  re-opeoed  for  ose,  after  re- 
storation under  the  saperintendenoe  of  Messrs. 
Foster  & Wood,  of  Bristol,  the  builder  being 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Laugporb.  The  roof  of  the  nave 
has  been  altered  to  what  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  original  form, — moulded  pitch  pine  riba 
having  been  placed  longitadinally  and  curved 
ribs  the  transverse  way,  to  form  panels  and 
carved  bosses  placed  at  each  junction.  The 
north  and  south  aisle  roofs  have  been  taken  off, 
and  the  old  lead  recast  and  used  again.  These 
roofs  are  of  pitch  pine,  being  formed  of  massive 
beatns  and  rafters.  The  roof  of  the  north  chapel 
has  been  carefully  restored  in  old  oak,  to  match 
the  old  work.  llr.  Vincent  Stuckey  has  giveua 
stained  window  in  memory  of  his  mother, — Mrs. 
John  Wood.  The  stained  window  whioh  was  in 
the  north  chapel,  in  memory  of  the  Mr.  Vinoent 
Stuckey  who  founded  Stuckey’s  Banking  Com- 
pany, has  been  taken  out  and  placed  in  the 
south  obapel.  The  west  window  of  the  tower  is 
to  be  filled  with  stained  glass,  in  memory  of 
Mr.  Walter  Bagehot,  editor  of  the  Economist. 
The  church  is  heated  with  hot  air,  the  apparatus 
for  which  has  been  fixed  by  Messrs.  Haden  & 
Sons,  of  Trowbridge.  The  organ,  whioh  is  new, 
was  built  by  Messrs.  Hill  & Song,  of  London. 
The  total  cost  has  been  about  2,250Z. 

Edinburgh.  — Trinity  College  Cfauroh,  Edin- 
burgh, the  erection  of  which  was  commenced 
some  six  years  ago,  has  been  re-opened.  The 
building  is  seabed  for  900  persons,  and  has  been 
erected  at  a cost  of  nearly  10,OOOZ,  As  originally 
framed  by  Mr.  Lessels,  the  plane  embraced  in  the 
details  features  borrowed  from  the  interesting 
old  edifice  whioh  the  ohoroh  was  designed  to  re- 
place ; but  before  the  work  was  fairly  began  it 
occurred  to  some  of  those  charged  with  the  carry- 


ing oot  of  the  undertaking  that  a considerable 
portion  of  the  ancient  structure  might  be  actually 
reproduced  in  connexion  with  the  new  one.  Mr. 
Lessels  accordingly  modified  his  plans  so  as  to 
give  effect  to  this  idea,  the  method  adopted  being 
to  put  down  at  the  back  of  the  new  church  wh.at 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  a distinct  building, 
constructed  of  the  old  stones,  and  preserving 
some  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  original  struo. 
tnre.  Internally,  the  two  are  only  separated  by 
' a partition,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  of  wood, 
and  the  upper  portion  of  glass  ; and  the  annexe, 
whioh  affords  acoommodation  for  200  or  250 
sitters,  is  to  be  used  furmissioo,  Sabbath  school, 
and  other  similar  meetings.  The  ohnreh  proper 
is  an  oblong  building,  with  its  front  and  main 
entrance  towards  Jeffroy-street,  and  one  side 
abntting  on  Chalmers-olose, 

Langthome. — A new  church  for  the  hamlet  of 
. L'iugtborne  has  just  been  oonseorated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon.  The  church  was  built  almost 
at  the  sole  cost  of  the  Rev.  T.  Melville  Raven, 
vicar  of  Crakehall  and  Langthome,  from  de- 
, signs  by  Mr.  C.  Noel  Armfield,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Armfield  & Bottomley,  architects, 
Whitby.  The  whole  church  is  decorated  with 
colour,  and  furnished  with  embroideries,  all 
fi  om  special  designs  by  the  architect.  The  altar 
frontal  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  John  Raven,  widow  of 
the  late  landscape  artist,  John  Raven  (brother 
of  theraunifioent  builder  of  the  churob). 

Rainford. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
parish  church  for  the  village  of  Rainford,  near 
Liverpool,  was  laid  on  the  Ist  ult.  The  new 
edifice,  to  be  called  All  Saints’  Church,  is  being 
built  in  the  semi-Gothio  style  of  architecture, 
its  total  length  being  113  ft.  6 in.,  by  48  ft.  2 in. 
wide,  and  the  total  height  of  the  nave  46  ft.  to 
the  pitch  of  the  roof.  The  church  is  divided 
into  nave,  chancel,  and  two  aisles,  the  former  of 
whioh  is  77  ft.  long,  the  chancel  being  31  ft. 
deep  by  19  ft.  wide.  It  is  being  bnilt  of  Runcorn 
stone,  dressed  with  local  wall  stone  relieved  with 
red  stone  bands.  At  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  building  is  the  tower,  which  is  18  ft.  square 
at  the  base,  but  at  present  will  only  be  carried 
to  the  height  of  26  ft.  The  building  will  be 
seated  with  open  benches,  seating  550  persons. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Aldridge  & Deacon, 
of  Liverpool,  the  clerk  of  works  being  Mr. 
F.  Hulme,  of  Stockport,  and  the  contractor 
Mr.  Hugh  Yates,  of  Liverpool.  The  estimated 
cost  is  5,4491. 

Diss. — The  resfbred  chancel  of  Diss  Chnroh 
has  been  reopened  for  use,  after  restoration  and 
decoration  from  plans  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Browne, 
architect. 

Shrewsbury. — The  opening  of  the  chancel  of 
the  new  church  of  All  Saints,  Caetle-fields, 
Shrewsbury,  was  opened  on  the  7th  nit.,  the 
nave  having  been  opened  a year  ago.  The 
obanoel,  whioh  is  40  ft.  internally  by  25  ft.  wide, 
aud  about  62  ft.  high  to  the  ridge,  is  raised 
throe  steps  above  the  nave,  and  furnished  with 
oak  stalls  for  a choir  of  twenty-eight  men  and 
twenty  boys;  there  is  a gradual  ascent  of  six 
steps  more  to  the  altar.  The  chancel  is  paved 
with  Maw  & Co.’s  oncaustio  tiles,  and  is  warmed 
by  one  of  Rimington’s  underground  hot-air 
stoves.  Red-hill  stone  has  been  used  for  the 
walling,  Greenabill  and  Shelvoke  for  dressings, 
and  bine  Pennant  (Bristol)  for  shafts.  The  walla 
are  pointed  internally,  not  plastered.  The  open, 
timbered  roof  is  of  pitch-pine,  boarded  between 
rafters,  and  covered  with  Mr.  J.  Parson  Smith’s 
patent  pressed  Ridge-hill  tiles.  The  stone 
carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Boulton,  of 
Cheltenham.  The  contractor  for  the  chancel, 
with  north  chancel  aisle,  organ-chamber,  and 
vestry  in  tower,  is  Mr.  W.  Bowdler.  The  chancel 
roof  and  choir  stalls  were  entrusted  to  his  late 
partner,  Mr.  H.  T.  Darlington.  Messrs.  Alltree 
& Lea  undertook  the  lighting.  The  total  cost  of 
the  chancel,  when  the  contract  is  completed,  will 
be  about  2,4001.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  Hay- 
cock, of  Shrewsbury. 

Sheffield. — The  parish  obnroh  of  Sheffield  is 
about  to  nndergo  alteration  and  enlargement, 
from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Flockton  & Abbott, 
architects.  The  main  features  of  the  alteration 
are  the  extension  of  the  nave  and  aisles  west- 
ward a distance  of  30  ft.,  adding  two  bays  to  the 
arcades  ; the  addition  of  a large  and  lofty  south 
porch,  and  south  and  north  transepts ; the 
throwing  open  of  the  chancel  to  the  church  by 
the  removal  of  the  screens  now  filling  two  of 
the  arches  j the  removal  of  the  organ,  and  of  all 
the  galleries.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for 
accommodating  the  choir  in  the  chanoel.  When 
the  alterations  are  carried  out  the  building  will 
be,  in  the  interior,  165  ft.  long  from  east  to  west. 
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and  98  ft.  wide  from  north  to  Bonth  across  the 
transepts.  The  four  pillars  and  arohes  of  the 
tower  will  be  loft  entirely  free,  adding  ranch  to 
the  imposing  appearance  of  the  interior.  The 
space  gained  by  the  enlargements  and  the  con- 
nexion of  the  chancel  with  the  church  will  fully 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  galleries.  Externally 
the  old  tower  and  spire  will  remain  untonohed, 
bnt  otherwise  the  arohitectnral  character  of  the 
whole  of  the  exterior  of  the  chnroh  will  be  changed, 
and  from  being  a plain,  formal,  square  building, 
it  will  be  broken  up  in  a bold  and  effective 
manner.  The  style  adopted  for  the  additions  is 
Late  Decorated.  Towards  the  cost,  Mrs.  Thorn- 
hill’s  magniSoent  gift  of  10,000Z.  has  been  supple- 
mented  by  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Sam.  Parker  to  expend  2,500L  on  the  north 
transept  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  and  a 
promise  of  1,0001.  from  Mr.  Mark  Firth  for  the 
cost  of  the  new  south  poroh.  A handsome  font 
the  gift  of  the  Freemasons,  will  be  placed  near 
the  sonthern  entrance. 


DISSENTING  CHUECH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Conishoroug? . — On  the  8th  nit.  a new  Wes- 
leyan Chapel  at  Conisborongh  was  opened  for 
service.  The  new  chapel  has  been  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Dixon  & Moxon,  of . 
Barnsley.  Messrs.  Downing  & Twiby,  of 
Conisborongh,  did  the  brick  and  stone  work,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Appleyard  & Son,  of  Rotherham  and 
Conisborongh,  the  woodwork,  plumbing,  glazing, 
gasGtting,  &c.  The  contract  with  Messrs. 
Downing  & Twiby  was  for  1.2091.,  and  with 
Messrs.  Appleyard  & Son  for  1,6001.  Subse- 
qnently  the  plastering  work  was  given  to  Mr. 
Gammer,  of  Rotherham,  and  the  slaticg  to  Mr. 
Gregory,  of  Doncaster.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  is  estimated  at  nearly  4,0001.  The 
chapel  provides  accommodation  for  530  persons. 
It  is  described  as  being  in  “ no  particular 
style.” 

Leytonstone. — On  the  Ist  ulb.  the  memorial 
stone  of  a new  Baptist  Chapel,  at  the  corner  of 
Fairlop.road,  Leytonstone,  was  laid  by  the  Rev. 
A.  G.  Brown.  The  new  chapel  is  desigaed  to 
accommodate  400  people,  and  farther  aooommo- 
dation  for  300  more  can  be  furnished  by  the 
provision  of  side  galleries  when  needed.  The 
Bobeme  will  also  include  a schoolroom  for  120 
children,  but  a space  is  reserved  for  larger  and 
detoohed  school  and  lectare-hall  at  a future 
time.  The  cost  of  the  chapel  and  temporal^ 
eoboolroom  will  be  about  3,500J.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  James  Cubitt. 

Grimsby. — The  new  Baptist  chapel  in  Yiotoria- 
Btreet,  Grimsby,  was  opened  on  the  6th  nlc.  Id 
has  been  built  by  Mr.  John  Brown,  of  Grimsby, 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
Glover,  architect.  The. style  adopted  is  Roman- 
esque,  and  the  materials  are  red  brick,  relieved 
with  black  brick  bands,  and  Bath  stone  dress- 
ings. The  principal  features  of  the  front  are 
two  towers,  with  steep  slated  roofs,  angle  turrets, 
and  pinnacles ; these  are  73  ft.  high  from  the 
pavement.  Between  them  is  the  recessed  cen- 
tral gable,  with  a large  traceried  rose-window, 
and  below  it,  projecting  nearly  to  the  front  of 
the  towers,  under  a smaller  gable,  is  an  open 
portico  with  two  archways.  The  chapel  will 
acoommodate  1,100  persons,  without  reckoning 
Beats  in  the  aisles,  or  standing-room.  There 
are  six  external  doors  to  the  building  and  four 
Btaircases  to  the  galleries. 

Guernsey. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been  laid  at  Guernsey. 
The  building,  which  is  to  cost  5,0001.,  is  being 
carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Wilson,  Willoox,  & 
Wilson,  arohiteots,  Bath.  Mr.  D.  C.  Jones,  of 
Glonoester,  is  the  builder. 


YAEIORUM. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  Mr.  Godfrey  Turner  strikes  a good 
blow,  under  the  heading,  “Amusements  of  the 
English  People,”  in  favour  of  that  movement 
for  obtaining  a theatre  not  wholly  governed  by 
the  prevailing  popular  taste,  which  was  initiated 
some  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  George  Godwin,  and 
followed  up  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Planobe  and  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor.  Mr.  Tamer  says,  after  an  aooonnt  of 
the  condition  into  which  the  stage  has  be?D 
brought, — " It  is  my  contention,  practically  weak 
thongb  it  may  prove  in  any  possible  resnlt,  that 
the  remedy  for  what  is  mostly  wrong  abont  our 
popular  amnsamenta  must  be  between  rulers 
and  ruled.  A State  sabyentiou  secores  the 
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theatre  which  enjoys  it  against  departnre 
from  a standard  and  a plan.” The  Bel- 
gravia Annual  for  1877  (Chatto  & Windus)  is 
a good  specimen  of  its  class.  The  December 

Belgravia  ends  the  year  well. In  the  new 

number  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  (from  the 
samepabliahers)  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy  concludes 

bis  capital  story,  “ Miss  Misanthrope.”- The 

Ftcfona  Magazine,  conducted  by  Mias  Emily 
Faitbfall,  keeps  steadily  in  view  its  main  objects. 
Woman  and  Woman’s  work.  The  magazine 
mnsb  give  more  matter,  however,  if  it  hope  to 

rnn  against  similar  periodicals. The  new 

part  of  “Picturesque  Europe"  deals  with  the 
Lake  Country  and  South  Wales,  and  baa  its 
usnal  nnmber  of  excellent  engravings.  It  in. 
eludes  a view  of  Brantwood,  Coniston,  the  real. 

dence  of  Mr.  Ruskin. We  have  before  us  a 

handsome  and  charming  book,  “ The  Great 
Painters  of  Christendom, — from  Cimabno  to 
Wilkie,"  by  John  Forbes-Robertson,  jnst  now 
published  by  Cassell  & Co.  We  shall  review  it 
before  long ; bat,  meantime,  mention  it  for  the 
benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  aa  are  looking  for 
a present-book,  which  is  mnoh  more  than  a mere 
omzment  for  the  table. 


^isallansa. 

A Needed  Improvement  Deferred.  — At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Holborn  District  Board 
of  Works,  Mr.  S.  W.  Hopwood,  the  clerk,  read 
two  letters  referring  to  the  proposed  new 
thoroughfare  from  King’s-road,  Holborn,  to 
Clerkenwell.  One  was  from  the  Yestry  of 
Islington,  slating  that  they  conenrred  with  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Holborn  District  Board, 
tbat  there  should  be  an  improved  roadoommuni- 
cation  from  Gray's-inn-road,  at  its  janotion  with 
Liqnorpond.street  to  Clerkenwell  and  Islington, 
and  that  they  would  co-operate  with  the  other 
parishes  to  seonre  the  improvement.  The  other 
was  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
acknowledging  receipt  of  oommnnioation  from 
the  District  Board  asking,  under  the  Metro- 
politan  Streets  Improvement  Act  for  the  new 
street  above  mentioned  j also  for  accommodation 
for  dwellings  for  the  working-olasees  on  the 
ground  already  and  pnrpored  to  be  acquired  j 
and  stating  that  that  Board  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  tbat  it  is  not  advisable  to  take  any 
action  upon  these  subjects  during  the  ensuing 
session  of  Parliament.  All  who  have  experi- 
enced  the  perils  of  the  present  route  vi&  Elm- 
street.  Mount  Pleasant,  and  Coldbath-fields,  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  the  representatives  of 
Islington,  Clerkenwell,  and  the  Holborn  district 
are  taking  steps  to  urge  upon  the  Metropolitan 
Board  the  imperative  need  of  the  proposed  im- 
provement. 

Roman  Remains  at  Cliichester.— Sir : Can 
any  of  your  readers  give  farther  information  as 
DO  a Roman  inscription  found  in  1809,  at  Chi- 
chester, and  in  which  the  letters  remaining 
were 


The  Masons’  Strike  in  London. — The  ' 
masons  on  strike  would  appear  to  be  getting  the  [ 
worst  of  their  oonfllot  with  the  masters.  On  the  I 
24th  nit.  the  Strike  Committee  issned  an  appeal’' 
to  all  the  trade  unions  of  the  country,  asking  for 
support  to  enable  them  to  defeat  what  they  call 
the  “unpatriotic’’  conduct  of  the  masters  in 
importing  foreign  workmen.  At  a general 
meeting  of  the  men  on  strike,  on  the  29th  ult., 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : — 

"That  we  deem  it  advisable  to  rescind  the  resolution! 
passed  in  this  hall  on  August  16,  in  reference  to  sab-con- 
tracting, and  tbat  we  allow  onr  members  to  work  for  sub- 
contractors finding  their  own  stone,  who  are  paying  ICd. 
per  hour,  according  to  our  local  rules.” 

The  large  contingent  of  German  masons,  whose 
arrival  we  noted  last  week,  is  said  to  be  turning  * 
out  very  satisfactory  work.  Twelve  more  ' 
German  masons,  paying  their  own  expenses, 
arrived  on  Tuesday,  and  more  may  be  expected, 
as  work  is  said  to  be  very  slack  in  Germany. 

Serious  Accident  to  a Dock  Wall.— On 
the  20tb  ult.  an  accident  occurred  at  the  new 
dock  works,  Bootle,  which  will  caosc  a large 
number  of  men  to  be  thrown  ont  of  work,  pro- 
bably for  some  months.  It  appears  that,  duriug 
the  previons  fortnight,  the  men  working  under 
the  contract  for  the  excavation  of  the  now  dock 
works  have  experienced  great  difficulty,  in  con-  ' 
seqnenoe  of  large  quantities  of  water  oozing 
throngh  a temporary  wall,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Canada  Half-tide  Dock.  On  the  date  named 
the  breach  in  the  bottom  of  the  wall  became 
more  enlarged,  oanaiog  large  volumes  of  water 
to  force  its  way  into  the  new  dock  works,  and  ' 
cover  the  whole  of  the  working  plant.  Large 
bodies  of  workmen  were  at  once  employed,  and 
were  ocenpied  daring  the  night  in  filling  in  with 
ballast  the  half-tide  basin  near  where  it  was 
snpposed  the  opening  in  the  wall  had  taken 
place,  bnt  their  efforts  were  unavailing,  as  the 
new  works,  covering  some  acres  of  land,  were 
completely  delnged  with  water,  in  some  places 
to  the  depth  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  Shortly  after 
foor  o’clock  on  the  25th  ult.  a quantity  of  earth- 
work,  over  which  the  tramway  was  conveying 
the  earth  from  the  works,  collapsed,  carrying 
with  it  the  metals  and  a wagon.  With  as  little 
delay  as  possible  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  the  engineer’s  ■ 
deputy,  set  to  work,  and  had  it  filled  in  wich 
ballast.  Mr.  G.  F.  Ljster,  engineer  to  the  Dock 
Board,  and  his  son  were  upon  the  spot  shortly 
afterwards;  bnt  the  water  bad  gained  a com- 
plete  mastery,  and  there  will  probably  be  a 
breach  in  the  wall  which  will  cost  the  Dock 
Board  months  of  laboor  and  tbonsands  of  pounds 
to  make  good.  The  primary  oanse  of  the  acci- 
dent is  snpposed  to  be  that  the  excavations  were 
made  too  near  the  temporary  wall,  for  the  pnr. 
pose  of  putting  in  the  masonry  for  some  gates 
which  were  required.  This  was  the  only  entrance 
to  the  docks  in  coarse  of  erection,  and  the  exca- 
vations having  gone  below  the  old  masonry,  the 
water  has  worked  nnderneath  till  it  has  made 
the  breach  spoken  of.  Some  42  acres  of  excava- 
tion have  been  covered  with  water,  and  1,700 
men  are  thrown  ont  of  work. 
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This  is  evidently  the  right-hand  portion  of  a 
Roman  tombstone.  Dallaway,  in  his  " History 
uf  Western  Sussex,”  vol.  i.,  page  5,  says " At 
the  same  time  was  fonnd  a fragment  of  a miliary 
colnmn  of  granite,  bnt  too  much  obliterated  to 
be  deciphered.”  Any  information  as  to  the 
whereabonts  of  either  of  these  stones,  or  a copy, 
as  far  as  the  letters  are  visible,  of  the  inscription 
upon  the  miliary,  will  be  gladly  accepted,  and, 
in  fact,  considered  as  a boon  by  antiquaries. — 
W.  Thompson  Watkin. 

Adventures  of  an  Inscription. — There  was 
an  old  house  in  Brighton  which  for  many  years 
had  a Latin  inscription  in  raised  Roman  letters, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the 
weather,  underwent  a variety  of  vicissitndes. 
First,  the  inscription  seems  to  have  been  "Ex- 
citat  acta  robnr”  (Strength  awakens  action — 
that  is,  a conacionsness  of  power  rouses  men  to 
action).  This  became  changed  to  "Excitas 
actia  robnr”  (Thouawakeneststrength  by  deeds). 
Again,  this  became  changed  to  " Excitat  aotis 
robur  " (He  rouses  to  strength  by  acts).  Again 
came  another  change,  "Excitas  acta  robnr” 
(Thou  wakeat,  or  excitesb,  to  deeds  of  action,  0 
strength!).  Bnt  its  last  appearance  defied  all 
efforts  at  translation, — " Excitua  ecta  ropat,”  and 
as  it  only  excited  ridicule,  ib  was  entirely 
obliterated. — Leisure  Hour, 


Extension  of  Wholesale  Fish  Market 
Shudehlll,  Manchester. — The  Markets  Com. 
mittee  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  invited 
four  Manchester  architects  in  the  early  part  of 
this  year  to  send  in  competition  drawings  under 
motto,  and  ultimately  selected  the  designs  of 
Messrs,  Ma'gnall  & Littlewoods  out  of  the  four 
for  adoption.  The  plot  of  land  for  the  site 
adjoins  the  present  wholesale  fisb-market,  and 
covers  an  area  of  1,996  square  yards.  Ib  is 
bounded  by  New  High-street,  Thomas-streefc, 
and  Little  Stable-street.  About  500  square 
yards  of  the  plot  are  to  be  utilised  for  shops  and 
offices,  which  will  front  Thomas-streot,  leaving  a 
net  area  of  1,500  square  yards  for  the  extension 
of  the  wholesale  fish-market. 

Fatal  Accident  te  a Bailder. — On  the 
22Qd  nit.  a fatal  accident  occurred  in  High- 
street,  Burton-on-Trent,  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  William  Lowe  (of  the  firm  of  Lowe 
& Sons,  builders),  who  was  a member  of  the 
Burton  School  Board  and  a Town  Commissioner. 
It  appears  that  at  abont  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  named  the  deoeased  was 
driving  from  Ashby-road  to  bis  buainesB  in  the 
town,  and,  upon  t-rning  into  Higb-street,  a pair 
of  runaway  horses  approached  him  j he  drew  up 
on  bis  right  side,  and  the  runaways  ran  into  his 
trap,  threw  him  ont,  and  the  fall  was  snob  as 
to  so  seriously  iojnre  his  head  that  be  died  in 
abont  eight  hours  afterwards.  Mr.  Lowe  was 
in  bis  fortieth  year.  Hia  funeral  was  largely 
attended. 
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::  Craubrook  and  Paddock  Wood  Railway. 
The  agreement  providing  for  the  working  of 
-he  Cranbrook  line  by  the  South  - Eastern 
: Company,  at  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
i-eoeipts  will  be  immediately  taken  in  band,  and 
flhis  will  render  the  nndertaking  a promieing 
( one  for  the  shareholders,  for  whatever  may  occur, 
‘they  are  certain  to  receive  some  dividend,  as 
(fifty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  will  beavail- 
i.ible  for  division  among  them.  Thus,  if  the  gross 
) receipts  eqnal  141.  per  mile  per  week,  a moderate 
iisstimate,  the  Cranbrook  Company’s  proportion 
[ will  be  over  4,8001.,  or  nearly  five  per  cent,  on 
tithe  whole  share  capital.  A meeting  of  the 
{directors  was  held  last  week,  when  it  was  decided 
<ithat,  considering  the  satisfactory  state  of  the 
VBgreements  with  the  Sonth-Eastern  Company, 
land  also  the  forward  condition  of  the  land 
narrangements,  the  engineers  should  be  instructed 
uto  commence  the  setting  out  of  the  line  as  soon 
: as  possible. 

1.  Public  Loans  to  Local  Antliorities.— The 
liLocal  Government  Board  has  issued  a circular 
^drawing  the  attention  of  the  looal  sanitary 
iaathorities  tbreughont  the  kingdom  to  the  13th 
nsection  of  the  Pablio  Works  Loans  Act,  1875 
}i(38  & 39  Tiot.,  cap.  89),  which  requires  that  all 
I looal  authorities  intending  to  borrow  from  the 
fPublio  Works  Loan  Commissioners  should  send 
to  the  Commissioners,  on  or  before  the  Slst  of 
^December  next,  a statement  of  the  new  loans  or 
hinetalments  of  loans  already  granted  which  the 
lianthorities  may  probably  apply  to  borrow  during 
('the  ensuing  financial  year,  viz.,  that  commencing 
iOn  the  1st  of  April,  1878.  TJnless  this  condition 
'be  satisfied,  the  Commissioners  are  not  em- 
itpowered,  except  with  the  permission  of  the 
liLords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury, 
I to  make  an  advance  under  the  Act. 

! Silversmith’s  Work. — The  Council  of  the 
iSooiety  of  Arts  offer  the  sum  of  lOOL  fp'aoed  at 
rtbeir  disposal  by  Messrs.  Watherston  & Son), 

Iitogether  with  the  Society’s  Medal,  for  the  best 
Essay  on  the  Art  of  the  Silversmith,  past  and 
I present,  of  all  nations,  with  praotioal  saggestions 
'tfor  its  future  development.  We  hope  some  of 

iour  readers  will  go  in  for  it.  The  essay,  it  is 
lunderstool.must  be  historical  as  well  as  practical, 
iiand  should  point  ont  the  cliefs  d'<euvre  produced 
in  various  countries.  It  is  neoeesary  that  the 
^obstacles  whioh  have  tended  to  retard  the  pro. 
tigress  of  the  art  in  England  should  be  set  forth 
Iwith  a view  to  their  removal,  and  that  sug- 
iigestioDs  should  be  made_for  improvements  in  the 
tvarions  branches  of  the  art.  The  names  of  the 
lijudges  are  to  be  published  hereafter, 
t Death  of  the  Borough  Engineer,  Ports- 
omouth. — The  death  is  announoed  of  Mr.  Joseph 
jlEdmund  Greatorex,  the  borough  engineer  of 
uPortsmonth,  who  had  only  just  returned  from  a 
iishort  holiday.  He  was  suffering  from  a cold, 
Vwhioh  resulted  in  congestion  of  the  lungs,  to 
whioh  he  succumbed  on  the  26th  nit.  The 
*.  do3eaaed  was  elected  borough  engineer  in  1866, 
i having  for  fourteen  years  previously  hold  a 
fcsimilar  appointment  at  Coventry,  during  which 
t;perIod  the  city  was  drained  under  his  soper- 
Ifvisiou.  During  Mr.  Greatorex’s  residence  at 
1 Portsmouth  the  snbsidiary  drainage  has  been 
ioai'ried  out,  many  roads  and  streets  have  been 
Jlput  in  repair,  and  other  works  of  importano 
t devised  and  executed. 

)|  A Plantagenet  Tomb. — “Langley  Regis’ 
ri  writes  : — “ Allow  me  to  explain  that  the  remains 
lijrecently  discovered  in  King’s  Langley  Church 
liare  believed  to  be  those  of  Edmund  de 
pLangley  and  not  his  twin-daughters  as  stated, 
Jibut  his  wife,  Isabel  of  Castile,  and  their  daughter 
^Constance.  The  subject  is  undergoing  investi- 
^IgatioD,  and  much  interesting  matter  in  re'erence 
to  it  may  be  expected  to  appear  before  long. 
ijiThe  discovery  is  of  a singularly  interosting 
iinature,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
rl'Edmund  de  Langley, — the  fifth  son  of  Ed  ward  III. 
E.and  founder  of  the  House  of  York,  as  John  of 
JiGaunt,  the  fourth  son,  was  of  the  House  of 
jiLaucaster, — was  a direct  liueal  ancester  of  her 
giMajesty  the  Queen.” 

I*  “ Tower  Bridge.”  — Among  the  Parlia- 
jimentary  plans  deposited  are  two  proposals  for 
ijlrelieving  the  truffio  north  and  south  of  the 

IlThames, — the  widening  of  London  Bridge,  and 
ithe  erection  of  a bridge  at  the  Tower.  The 
former  is  deposited  by  the  City  Architect,  and 
jithe  latter  by  Messrs.  Le  Fevre  & Co.  The 
‘‘bridge  at  the  Tower  is  to  consist  of  five  spans  or 
openingp, — one  span  200  ft.,  30  fc.  clear  head- 
^way  5 two  spans  150  ft.,  28  ft.  clear  headway; 
(two  spans  110  fo , and  25  ft.  clear  headivay. 


Postal  Regalations.  — An  official  letter 
dated  the  Slst  of  October  last  has  been  sen’ 
from  the  General  Post-offioe  to  the  Advertise- 
ment Manager  of  the  Times,  by  whom  it  is  freelv 
oiroulated,  informing  him  in  reply  to  his  inquiry 
that  “ Letters  addressed  to  Initials  or  Fictitious 
Names  are  not  now  taken  in  to  be  called  for  at 
any  Post-office,  but  are  at  once  sent  to  the  Re- 
torned  Letter  Office  for  disposal.”  Our  own 
Publisher  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Post-office 
upon  the  same  subject  on  the  2l8b  of  November, 
and  has  since  been  informed,  also  officially,  that 
Letters  addressed  to  Initials  or  Fiotitious  names 
are  now  taken  in  to  be  called  for  at  some  Post- 
offices.  For  the  convenience  of  those  persons  who 
are  obliged  to  make  use  of  initials  for  advertising 
pnrposes,  it  would  be  better  either  to  rescind  the 
regulation  altogether,  or  to  carry  it  ont  in  its 
integrity,  as  the  public,  who  have  been  informed 
of  the  rule,  bat  not  of  the  exceptions,  are  hardly 
likely  to  reply  to  advertisements  so  addressed. 

Ornamentation  of  Paris. — The  Fine  Arts 
Department  in  the  city  of  Paris  has  under  con. 
sideration  (according  to  Qalignani)  a plan  for 
adorning  the  promenades  and  open  spaces,  down 
to  the  smallest  squares,  in  a way  similar  to  what 
has  been  done  in  pacts  of  the  Park  Monoean. 
The  idea  is  to  place,  at  certain  distances,  busts 
of  all  the  historians  who  have  left  studies  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  capital,  in  the  great 
avenues, — such  as  the  Champs-Elysees,  the 
Avenue  du  Boia  de  Boulogne,  &o.  In  the  squares 
will  be  erected  statues  of  notable  personages, 
provosts  of  the  guilds,  judges,  soldiers,  &o.,  of  all 
periods  who  have  in  any  way  illustrified  Paris. 
Finally,  in  the  large  spaces,  suoh  as  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  the  Buttes-Cbaumont,  and  Mont- 
souris,  groups  will  reproduce  historical  events 
whioh  have  occurred  in  the  city  from  the  most 
distant  times  to  our  days. 

New  Ha.rbonr  for  Boulogne.— A commis- 
sion of  eleven  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  report  on  a scheme  for 
the  construction  at  Bonlogne  of  a new  harbour, 
to  be  aocessible  to  large  vessfis  at  all  times  of 
the  tide.  The  projected  works  are  estimated  to 
cost  17  millions  of  francs  (680,0001.),  whioh  are 
to  be  advanced  to  the  Government  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Boulogne,  at  4 per 
cent,  interest,  repayable  by  thirty  half-yearly 
drawings.  The  draught  law  proposes  authorising 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  contract  a 6 per- 
cent.  loan.  The  difference  between  4 per  cent, 
paid  by  the  State  and  6 per  cent,  paid  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  be  raised  by  harbour 
dues. 

New  Parsonage-house,  Aston  Brook. — 
The  foundation-stone  of  a new  parsonage-house 
at  Aston  Brook,  near  Birmtugbarij,  was  laid  on 
the  27th  nit.  The  site  of  the  building  is  in 
SuttDD-street,  a short  distance  from  the  choroh, 
and  is  nearly  a quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent. 
The  house  will  be  Gothic  in  style,  and  built  of 
brick,  with  stone  sills  and  strings.  Mr.  J.  A, 
Chetwynd  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Baxter, 
of  Spaikhill,  the  builders. 


TENDERS. 

Fnr  roads  and  aewera  on  the  Addieon  Park  Estate,  for 
the  Midland  Land  and  InTestmrUt  Oomoration,  Limited: — 

Maxwell  £25,025  9 -1 

Carrall  Jk  Lewis 21.279  15  0 

Hears  22,823  0 0 

Josoljne  22,-100  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson  2i,090  0 0 

Marshall  22,0)0  0 0 

Young  4e  Co 21,399  0 0 

■Williams,  Son,  & Wallington...  19,900  0 0 

WiLon  19,700  0 0 

Keeble  19,467  0 0 

Quinn  & Co 19,400  0 0 


For  Stamford  Brook  roads,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works 

Downs  & Co £6,360  0 0 

Pearson  6,3i)  0 0 

Young  & Co 6.2'‘0  0 0 

Williamson  & Wallington 4,750  0 0 

Webater 4,867  0 0 

Mowlem  & Co 4,860  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson  4,635  0 0 

Young 4,45'3  0 0 

Batch  4,400  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers  4,333  13  9 

Duntaore  (accepted) 3,976  0 0 

For  making  anew  approach-road,  wilh  timber  bridge, 
&c.,  to  the  Convalescent  Hospital,  at  Cheadle.  Messrs. 
J.  & P.  Hieson,  engineers  : — 

Smitn  £2.234  4 0 ! 

W.  4 J.  Worthington  1,1''8  10  0 

Genney  & Smith  1,030  0 0 

Cordingley  & Stopford  0 0 

Haiigbton  999  0 0 

Eing 920  0 0 

FLvin  901  15  7 

Burrows 875  8 6 

Lowe  766  0 0 

Braddock  (accepted)  760  2 3 ! 


For  paving,  West  Ham  district.  Contract  No.  1.  Mr 
Lewis  Angell,  engineer:— 

Booth  & Wheeler  £2,235  3 4 

Casselton,  Brothers  2,152  2 6 

Knight  2,108  18  9 

Rutty  2,074  0 0 

Turner  (accepted)  2,065  10  0 

For  new  vagrant  wards,  on  the  cellular  plan,  for  the 
gnardians  of  the  poor  of  St.  Mary  A’-botts,  Kensington. 
Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  architects: — 

Holland  £5,571  0 0 

Nightingale  5,385  0 0 

Hewton  & Griggs  6,336  0 0 

Hnnt  6,286  0 0 

Downs 6,100  0 0 

Cowland,  Brothers  5,084  0 0 

Tarrant  & Sons 4,999  0 0 

Palmer  4,899  0 0 

Josolyne 4,703  0 0 

Nash  4,700  0 0 

Lathey,  Brothers  (accepted)  ...  4,620  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  an  hotel  (exclusive  of  cooking  appa* 
ratns  and  hot-water  supply),  at  Great  Marlow,  Bucks,  for 
Colonel  Owen  Williams.  Mr.  W.  H.  Powell,  architect 
Mr.  T.  Ladds,  surveyor 

Kempsell £7,830  0 0 

Longley  7,685  0 0 

Carter 7,300  0 0 

Stevens  & Bastow  6,999  0 0 

Carter  4 Son  6,999  o 0 

Woodbridge  6,910  0 0 

Lovell  6,720  0 0 

Kearley  6,540  0 0 

Gibson  6,275  0 0 

For  Pneumatic  Belle, 

Homfray  & Co £131  16  0 

Ziendars  110  11  8 

Edmundaon  & Co 1(  6 10  0 


For  erecting  four  warehouses,  Charterhousc-slreet, 
Mr.  B.  N.  Clifton,  architect 

Ashby,  Brothers  £28,373  0 0 

Morter  27,613  0 0 

Holland  & Hannen  27,181  0 0 

Downs  26,025  0 0 

Braes 2-1,390  0 0 

Condor  26,995  0 0 

Lawrence 25,200  0 0 

Peto,  Brothers  24,140  0 0 

For  the  erection  and  completion  of  Board  Schools,  with 
class-rooms  and  oQices,  to  accommodate  230  chiHren 
respectively,  Perran-ar-Worthal,  Cornwall.  Mr.  Silvanua 
Trevail,  architect 

Searle  £1,476  0 0 

Julian  4 Sons  1,356  0 0 

Mayer 1,206  0 0 

Hancock  1,140  0 0 

Rickard  1,139  0 0 

Broad  4 Gard  1,095  0 0 

Blight  (accepted)  985  0 0 

For  gaepipes  and  fittings,  at  the  new  baths  and  wash- 
houses, Tuttenham  court-road,  for  the  Commissioners  of 
St.  Panetas.  Mr.  Gundry,  architect 

Richardson,  Ellaon,  4 Co £330  0 0 

Abereroniby 284  0 0 

Buckley  4 Beach  254  0 0 

Land  4 Co.  ..  220  0 0 

For  fencing  land,  at  Banstead,  the  site  of  the  ^oposed 
Kensington  and  Chelsea  School.  Messrs.  A.  4 C.  Harston, 
arobitects 

Taylor  4 Brooker  (accepted) £597  0 0 

For  erecting  four  villa  residences  (exclusive  of  painting 
and  decorating,  mantels,  stoves,  4c  , and  plate-glise),  on 
the  Priory  Estate,  Bromley-road,  liewisham,  for  Messrs, 
Warren  4 Froud.  Mr.  Wm.  Theobalds,  architect 

Banka  (accepted)  £1,400  0 0 , 

For  erecting  warehouse  and  show-room,  at  Bt.  Mary 
Cray,  Kent,  fvi  Mr.  Caleb  Hosmer.  Mr.  Wm.  Th'-obalcls, 
orchitect : — 

Wright,  accepted. 

For  Seasalter  sea  defences,  Kent.  Mr.  Thomas  Ash- 
enden, surveyor : — 

Garrett  £9,552  0 0 

Chamberlain  6,746  0 0 

Foad  4,137  0 0 

Stoddard  3,321  0 0 

Batch  (accepted)  2,600  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  Board  Schools,  residence,  and  fences, 
at  Stebbing,  near  Dunmow,  Essex.  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove, 
architect.  Qnantiliea  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Wrightson  : — 

Whiffen4Sona  £3,145  0 0 

Newman 2,666  18  7 

Josolyne 2,649  0 0 

Andrews  & Son  2,419  0 0 

Cock  2,432  0 0 

Gardner  4 Son 2,379  0 0 

Cornwall  2,310  0 0 

Mason  4 Son  2,277  0 0 

Brown 2,130  0 0 

For  the  re-bnil'ing  of  premises  in  Oxford-street, 
Bethnsl-green,  for  Mr.  Pereira:— 

Belle  £-421  0 0 

Emery  4 5 0 0 

Thooierson  (accepted)  385  0 0 

For  re-building  No.  99,  Fore-street,  Exeter,  for  Sir  F. 
Bithurst,  bare.  Messrs.  Tarring  and  Wilkinson,  archi. 
toots : — 

Gillard  £4,469  0 0 

Stile  & Sons  4.4-41  0 0 

Bbarland 4,180  0 0 

Scadding  3,829  16  0 

Btralford* 3,785  0 0 

• Accepted,  subject  to  redaction. 

For  master’s  hou«o,  at  Old  Goole,  for  the  Goole  School 
Board.  Mr.  Wm.  'Watson,  architect  : — 

Elliott  (Excavating,  Brick,  Slone,  4o.)  ...£312  0 0 

Rawlins  (Slating)  58  0 0 

Tasker  (Carpenter  and  Joiner)  123  0 0 

Backhou3e(l[’lambing,GlaxiDg,4Ironwork)  67  6 0 

Shatcliir(PaintiDg}  14  9 0 
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Accepted  for  Board  Schools,  at  Lingwell  Qate,  for  the 
Staoley-cum-Wrentborps  School  Board.  Mr.  W.  Watson’ 
architect : — 

Wilson  (Excavating,  Brick,  and  Stone)  ...  £119  0 0 

Stewart  (Slating)  66  0 0 

Eaatwood  (Plastering)  29  10  0 

Ctieeaeborongh  (Carpenter  and  Joiner)  ...  142  15  0 
Johnson  (Piambing,  Glazing,  A Ironwork)  76  0 0 
Turner  (Painting)  12  iQ  0 


For  the  erection  of  bouse  and  boandary-walls,  for  Mr. 
W.  Sim?,  Crouch-hill,  near  London.  Mr.  A.  J.  Rouse' 
architect ’ 


Webbe  

Whiteley  

Knight  

Niblett  

Stee.'’,  Brothers 

Webber  

Cox  

Gibson  & Guthrie  .. 

Parker  A Evans 

Matlock,  Brothers 
Newton  & Triggs  .. 

Boyd  

Clack 

Warr 


For  House.  Garden-walls, 

.£1,843  £149 

1,797 


1.7 


192 


1,765 

1,750  1£9 

1,715  134 

1,705  115 

1,670  137 

1,62 


1,6 


1.6 


133 


148 


1,580  135 

1,629  135 

1,397  129 


Accepted  for  new  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England 
at  Loflus-in-Clevotand,  erecting  by  the  Bight  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Zetland,  Mr.  A.  J.  Martin,  architect  •— 
Dickinson  (Excavator,  Mason,  Brick- 
layer.  Plasterer,  Slater,  Carpenter,  and 

Joiner— all  stone  supplied  free) £]  420  0 0 

Boddy  (Plumber)  ’ 70  8 8 

WebBterASon(Pa'ntiog, Gasfitting, Ac.)  203  0 0 
Eobiii80D,'_Brother8  (Ironmongery, Ac.) ...  73  4 ll 


For  new  house.  Berry  Stede  Estate, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins,  architect.  Mr. 
veyor : — 

Warne  

Patrick  A Son  

Carter 

Williams  A Son  

Silver  A Son  

Trrry  

Wood  A Son 

Kimberley 

Braid  A Co 

CJaridge 

Sliapley  A Co 

Watson  

Boyce  

Harris 

Norris 

Ir.wood  


, Aseot,near  Windsor, 
Lewis  Sheppard,  sur- 


,£6,140  0 0 
. 6,r60  0 0 

. 6,940  0 0 
. 6,823  0 0 
, 6,780  0 0 
. 5,494  0 0 
. 6,4>g  0 0 
. 5,225  0 0 
. 6,103  0 0 
. 6,050  0 0 
, 6,030  0 0 
. 4,970  0 0 
, 4,833  0 0 
. 4,823  0 n 
4,674 


0 0 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 


A.  J.  R,-S.  O.-f.  B.-O,  L-H.  L--B.  H,-S.  T -C  L - 
M.  H.  J,-H.  H.-J.  B.-J.  N.-T.  G.-P,.  Brothart-W.  H p'_ 
Meurs.  P.— J.  W.  B.-F.  P,-A.  4 C.  W.  T,-R,  S.-H.  O.- 

J L — 6,  W.— A.  G.— F.  C.— F.  B,  P.— E.  Q.  (liit  and  nmoaotg  should 
t'«  lent).— N.  C.  (th.nki  for  good  feeliDgl.—J.  B.  * B.  (on  its  bed)  — 
Constant  Subscriber  (we  cannot  interfere  in  private  disputes)  -Man- 
chester Fish  Market  (not  legible)  — J.  W.  (next  week), 

IdressM*  ““**’*’'*^  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
All  sutamenta  of  facta.  IlaU  of  Unders.  So.  must  be  accompanied 
addresi  of  the  sender,  uot  necessarily  fot 


publication, 

•Tbe  reeponsiblllty  of  signed  artlilee,  and  papon  read 
with  tbe  aulbora. 


c meetiuga,  rests,  of  ci 


J,  Sessiona  & Sons,  Dooka,  Gloaceate: 
Manafactnrers  of  ENAMELLED  and  PLAIl 
SLATE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS  &< 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  frot 

Qaarriea,  to  any  atafcion  in  the  Kicgdon 
Prices  and  berms  on  application.  [Adtt.]  a 


For  new  school-honse  for  the  district  of  8t.  Mary 
Bolton,  West  Brompfn.  Mr.  J.  Peacock,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Gardiner,  Son,  A Theobald 

Stephenson  £2.986  0 0 

2,9S4  0 0 

2,750  0 0 

Adamson  A Son  2 578  0 0 

Gregory  2;561  0 0 

Lathey,  Brothers  2 500  0 0 

Nightingale  2,443  0 0 


CHAEGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For  the  erection  of  corporation  stabling,  cart-sliods 
foreman  and  housekeeper’s  houses,  Ac.,  at  South  Shields: 
Mr.  Matthew  Hall,  borough  engineer  end  surveyor, 
Quantities  by  Mr.  George  Connell 

Lawson,  Brothers,  A Lowes  ...£6.726  0 01 

Lawson  .....  * --  - 

Harwood  

Leighton  

A.  A P.  MarehaU ] 

Moore 

Douglass  

Hufchinson  A Sedgwick  '. 

K.  H.  A J.  Nicholson  ,,,. 

Alexander  

Elliott 

BummerbcU  A Young 

Mackey  

Storrar  

GdHlIan  

Suddards  !!!!!.!!! 

Allison  

Purvis 

Atkin  A Co 

Haliiday  A Christie  

Kennedy  A Co.  (accepted) 

Miller  (withdrawn)  


..£6,726 

0 

01 

6,234 

10 

0 

..  4,749 

8 

2 

4,707  13 

0 

4,434 

3 

3 

4,415 

1 

7 

4,414 

3 

3 

4,246 

6 

6 

4,167 

8 

7 

..  4,138 

5 

0 

..  4,110 
..  4,040 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,039 

9 

8 

..  3,998 

0 

0 

.,  3,996 

8 

0 

3,976 

0 

0 

. 3,920 

0 

0 

. 3,894 

10 

0 

. 3,677 

6 

0 

. 3,845 

3 

8 

. 3,741 

10 

0 

. 3,015 

7 

6 ! 

' Per  mansion,  at  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  E.  Lone  A R A, 

Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  architect.  Me.^srs.  Franklin  A Andrews 
■surveyors:—  uio-ir, 

Bumford  

Conder  .... 

Simpson  A Son 

Brinstead  A Co 

Manley  A Rogers  .... 

Lsscell's 

Braid  A Co.  . 


..  £7,665  0 0 
..  6,756  0 0 
..  6,689  0 0 
..  6, .534  0 0 
..  6,527  0 0 
-.  6,300  0 0 
6,24)  0 0 


roads,  Isyiog  sewers,  Ac,,  on 
^e  Millbrook  Estate,  Edmonton,  for  Mr.  S.  Bird.  Messrs 
W hitmore  A Kennard,  surveyors.  Quantities  supplied  — 

KiUmgback  £2,257  0 0 ' 

Wiiliamsou  1 fl7i  A A 

Crockett  iisw  2 2 

Bloomfield i .tii  a a 

F.  AF.  J.  Wood i""  j|382  0 0 

i“ok6on  1^250  q q 

1,153  0 0 
1,138  0 0 

•^°tty  1 130  0 0 , 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNBKSUIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  AUVER113KMENTS, 

Sir  liDca  (about  fifty  words)  or  undor 4»  6d 

Each  additional  lisa  (about  ten  words) Os.'  fid! 

Terms  fur  aeries  of  Trade  AdvertUeinenla,  also  for  Byeeiat  Adver- 
tlaementa  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contract*.  Sales  by  Aueilau 
4o.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

8ITCATIONS  WANTED 

POUR  Linea  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  2s  81 

Each  additional  line  (about  tan  words) Os  lid! 

EBPLIBS  TO  .ADVERTISBMENT.S. 

Adressed  Bo* , Ofllae  of  " The  Builder '' 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  must  in  all  cases  be  ailltiftr,  and  the 
Umce  Receipt  produced. 

„ Tnt  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  13  AS  UNDER 
For '•  BUuatlona  Wanted  ” Adrerllseinenta  ....  3J  imrW».b 

Forall  other  AdTsrllsomsnta fiJ.'perW*^! 

PREPAYMENT  Id  ABSOLUTELY  NEGESS-tRY, 

Slarapa  m«sf  not  be  aeat.  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  HunBy  Order,  payable  at  the  P^t-oOice  King-atreat 
DOUGLAS  FOURDKINIBK.  addraaaed  ij 


No.  A4.  Calberi 

‘''■"“t  week's  Issna  must  reach  the  offlse 
before  TURB8  oslook  p.m  onTHURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  oaanot  be  rospoDslbls  for  TESTIMONIiLS  left  at 
•'  lie.  and  strongly  recounnenaa  that 


fiatu  Stone  of  besi.  qaaiin. 
aANDBLL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited/, 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants, 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdu, 
»lBO  oost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  oi 
application  to 

‘tfttb  Stone  Office,  Oorsbam.  Wilts.  TADTr.} 


Aapnaltb. 

Seyesel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

tl.  8T0DART  A 0 0. 
Office : 

No.  90.  Oannon.Htreet,  B.O.  fADYT.T 


Asphalie. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 

ABphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terrsioes.  [Advt.] 

Whitlaad  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 

elates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car.! 
marthenshire. — [Advt.] 


VERITY  BROTHERS.  . 

Patent  Ventilator,  or  Air-Propeller,  for  thi 
introduotion  of  Cold  or  Warm  air  into  Dwell 
iugs,  &<y.  I 

The  machine  may  be  seen  in  action  at  the} 
Show-rooms,  127,  Regent-street,  London,  W.  I 
The  apparatus  coubists  of  a drum  with  I 
double  set  of  fane,  which  are  worked  by  a fly 
wheel  placed  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  same  axl 
as  fans.  The  motive  for  this  fly-wheel  is  arrivei 
at  by  a small  jet  of  water  being  direoted  on  t 
it,  oausing  both  the  wheel  and  fans  to  revolv. 
with  great  velocity  ; the  air  paesing  through  th 
machine  at  a rate  equal  to  2, 500  feet  per  minute 
if  desired,  according  to  size  of  apparatus.  j 
N.B. — The  above  machine  may  be  used  eitha 
as  an  exhauster  or  injector,  as  may  be  preferred 
or  both  objects  combised.  f 

Also  Patentees  of  the  Fireclay  Burners  foi 
Gas  Fires  and  Cooking  Purposes,  and  Patenteej 
of  the  Tubular  Gas  Boiler  for  Baths  and  Con 
servatories,  &o. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Lac-pg  acc 
Candelabra. 

Office  and  Works,  155,  Qaeen’s-road,  Bays, 
water,  W.  [Advt. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP 


UkDaraatTuen  of 


0 COl'lIN'C. E ' T E 


^OLLINfiB’S  PATENT  HINGE! 


■^LEVER,  SCREW,*  BARREL  BOLTI 

uid  IMPROVED  OATK  FITTINGS  «f  ovary  DawrlpUoo, 

30a,  borough  roai 
LOKDONr.  S.E 


NOTICE.  I 

\|ESSRS.  THOMAS  DOCWRA  & SON, 

i^.L  CONTRai.TORS.  BaLL'3  POND  ROAD. 


D 


jRA'VYINGS,  Specifications,  and  Estimati 

for  BuilAI.  gi  or  Alteration* 

ACCURATELY  *ud  EXl’EDlrlOUSLY  PREPARED 
By  a good  practical  llranghUnuin. 

A.  B.  No.  3.  Bvieobel  gardens, 

Alpha-road,  N.W. 


TSJOTICB.— To  ARCHITECTS  and  all  who 

-Lv  DR.AWPLANB. — TO  BE  BOLD,  a g’oat  bargain,  a magntfl- 


, . .1  bargain,  a msgnifl. 
Improved  STENCIL  PLATES  for  expadltlog 
ipl'ts  Alphabet* 


■utly-exocnted  fi.  _.  .. 

Ihe  Loitering  on  Plan*.  'lh«  act  aonaleU  ol  n 

of  various  kind*.  Plain,  Shaded,  and  Ornameutal!  three 
Figures,  and  sixty  plain  of  all  the  principal  Words  used  uiKm  Archl- 
leciural  Drawings  in  various  types,  in  a mahogany  b-ix,  with  brnshei 
Price  for  the  whole  30t,  worth  from  61.  to  71.  ; they  are  qnlUnew, 
vlng  been  used,  being  the  rsnialning  |>ortloD  of  a stock  of 

. iiifing  from  bo*ln*8i.  Bpeclraens  or  the  Casa 

,ppUostlo_n  to  Mr.  F.  TABKEB, 


in  Inst'ument-i 

,f  Plates  eent  . __  

No.  94,  Holloway-read,  Hlghbuiy,  London,  N. 


USED  BY  THE  LEADING  RAILWAYS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

ATAEION’S  FEEBO-PEU.SSIATE 

J,»A  FROCE38,  A very  simple  method  of  reproducing  Engineer*' 
and  ArchltecU' Drawings.  Bpecimens  and  Instraetloua  fteo  on  Ap- 
pllealina.— Na  23,  Boho-square,  London. 


o 


FEiCE,— ARCHITECT'S  ASSISTANT 

reqnlresute  of  »n  OFFICE  for  a few  weeks.  Would  given 
irvices  a week.— Mr.  NKY.  7!1.  ChUwell-streei,  B C. 


^0  ARCHITECTS. — An  Architect  having 

X OFFICES  In  the  best  slluation  In  MANCHESTER  w„nld  S 
glad  to  meet  with  a Tenant  who  would  Uke  his  comolele  Fittings  and 
Fixtures  at  a very  reasonable  valuation.— ALPHA,  Mr.  Wheeler. 
Newsigent,  Pall-mall,  Manchester. 


Tio  UNSUCCESSFUL  COMPETITORS. 

X WANTED,  a SET  of  DESIGNS  for  SCHOOL  BUILDIN03.  by 
a country  Architect  unable  to  prepare  In  time  for  a limited  coinpea- 
^ * Doggetl,  3,  3t.  MichaeTi-alley,  CoinhlU^ 


TRELO AR 

Contractors  to  H.  M.  Office  of  Works. 
Contractors  to  the  Admiralty, 

Contractors  to  the  War  Office. 

Contractors  to  South  Kensington  Museum. 


& SONS, 

Contractors  to  the  Royal  Albert  Hall. 
Contractors  to  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Contractors  to  the  Alexandra  Palace, 
Contractors  to  the  Royal  Aquarium. 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  MATS,  MATTI 

Floor  Cloth,  Linoleum,  Turkey  Carpets  and  Engs. 

69,  LUDGATE  HILL. 


N G, 


ESTIMATES  and  CATALOGUES  FREE. 


Voi  XXXV.  No.  1819. 


xt  §uiMei|, 


SiTOBDAY,  D*CEM8«R  15,  1877. 


ZLLUSTBATIONS. 

Plans  of  Paris  Honses  in  1663 

Diigrams  of  the  Porter-Clark  Process  for  Purifying  and  Softening  Water 

Font  in  the  Protestant  Church,  Breda,  Holland:  Serenteenth  Century  .. 


]a41,  1245 

1213 

1240 


rirjni  anil  Mycen®  ]237 

Old  ilMterii’  Drawinga  at  the  Oro»»cnor  Gallery  1S39 

tir.  Qalaworthy  DaTle'i  Sketches  iu  Krauce 1241 
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Tiryns  and  Mijccnce.* 

HE  anxious  expectation, 
on  the  part  of  no  small 
porlion  of  the  English 
public,  of  fall  details 
cf  the  startling  dis- 
coveries made  by  Dr. 
Sohliemann  on  tbe 
site  of  the  Homeric 
city  of  Uyoenm,  will 
be  amply  gratified  by 
the  study  of  this 
beautiful  book.  Tie 
annoanoements  which 
Dr.  Sohliemann  him- 
jlf  has  given,  from  time  to  time,  in  tbe 
nlamns  of  the  daily  press,  have,  indeed,  pre- 
^nted  that  full  surprise  which  would  otherwise 
live  been  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  the 
:|x)k  itself.  But  a reality  has  now  been  given 
l»  conceptions  which  were  at  beat  but  shadowy, 

■ V the  numerous,  splendid,  and  faithful  illus- 
|lations.  These  consist  of  nine  maps  and  plans, 
»ven large  plates,  and  5iS  other  plates,  vignettes, 
id  woodcuts  in  tbe  page.  It  is  hardly  too 
; uoh  to  say  that  the  work  will  hereafter  date 
111  era  in  book  illustration,  as  well  as  in  arcbm- 
liogioal  discovery.  Some  of  the  plans,  which 
76  drawn  by  a Greek  engineer,  would  have  been, 
lerhapB,  more  satisfactory  if  the  ground  had 
|)ea  contoured,  according  to  our  own  latest 
node;  bub  they  give  the  information  required 
iV  the  reader  of  the  book.  The  greater  number 
: the  illustrations  are  woodcuts,  by  Messrs. 
|;hymper  and  J.  D.  Cooper,  from  photographs 
il  the  rare  objects  of  ancient  art  discovered  in 
1 e researches.  These  cuts  combine  the  aeon. 
te  reproduction  of  the  photograph  with  the 
[irmanent  reliability  of  the  printed  out.  There 
ie  also  a few  coloured  prints  of  terra-cotta 
dIs  ond  other  objects  of  pottery.  Tbe  large 
{imber  of  the  illustrations,  their  rare  beauty 
jid  fidelity,  and  the  patient  detail  with  which 

17.  Sohliemann  narrates  the  course  of  the 
boars  which  have  been  so  splendidly  rewarded, 

1 .11  enable  those  who  cannot  visit  the  museum 
; which  these  relics  are  to  be  displayed  at  j 
r-hens  to  form  a not  inadequate  idea  of  what  1 
r.  Sohliemann  has  done  for  the  historian,  the  i 
lohseologist,  and  tbe  artist.  1 

It  is  nob  easy  to  say  in  which  branch  of  philo-  1 
ipbical  and  mathetio  research  students  will  i 
i-ve  moat  light  thrown  on  their  labours  by  the  ^ 
ork  now  before  ns.  To  the  discoverer  himself, ! 
;iB  great  central  idea  of  recalling  from  the  ■ 
iglons  of  myth  and  fable  to  those  of  aotnal ! 
•story  the  kings  and  heroes  of  the  “Iliad,”  is 
l;e  of  such  imaginative  grandeur  that  it  leaves 
Id  but  little  room  for  other,  and  even  more  ^ 

ilportant,  reflections.  But  the  distinct  branches 
I cognate  studies  that  are  illustrated  by  the! 


researches  are  neither  few  nor  nnimportant.  As 
to  architecture,  light  is  thrown  on  its  most 
ancient  and  most  mysterious  phase.  We  are  pre- 
sented with  a glance  at  the  arms,  ornaments, 
habits,  and  religious  rites  of, — if  not  the  builders, 
yet  at  all  events  the  inhabitants, — of  those 
megalithio  strnotures  which  bear  the  name  of 
the  fabled  Cyclops.  We  hope  to  find  space  to 
point  out  some  remarkable  facts  which  may  give 
collateral  information  as  to  certain  points  con- 
nected with  tbe  megalithio  atmotures  of  our 
own  island,  at  Avebury  ■and  Stonehenge.  Then, 
again,  as  to  soulpture,  as  we  formerly  remarked,* 
the  entire  theory  of  the  growth  of  Greciau  art 
before  the  time  of  Phidias  is  illumined  by  the 
discovery  of  the  funereal  golden  masks  figured 
in  this  work,  to  which  we  may  add  the  bronze  idol 
numbered  213,  the  golden  figure  in  chapter  vii., 
and  the  magnificent  cow’s  head  of  silver,  with 
gilded  horns,  numbered  327,  333.  Not  only 
soulpture,  but  the  art  of  the  goldsmith  in 
general,  is  now  proved  to  have  been  prac- 
tised from  an  antiquity  that  is  extremely 
remote,  with  a skill  of  no  mean  order,  and 
with  a taste  of  which  the  motives  have 
been  so  far  forgotten,  in  the  progress  of 
the  craft,  that  they  now  come  before  ns 
with  startling  novelty.  Personal  ornament,  in 
diadems,  belts,  studs,  and  sceptres,  or  staves  of 
dignity,  as  woll  as  in  highly  oroamented  swords, 
had  attained,  in  the  days  of  these  buried  heroes, 
a splendour  to  be  compared  with  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  Europe  about  the  time  of  our  King 
EdwardlV.  Gera-cubtiug,  though  less  advanced 


art  of  ethnological  date.  Had  we  nothing  but 
the  kredemna,  or  diadems,  by  which  to  fix  the 
date  of  Myoeuse,  we  might  be  led  to  bring  it 
down  to  very  recent  times.  Had  we  only  the 
terra-cotta  relics,  we  might  throw  back  our 
glances  to  a date  more  early  than  has  yet  been 
measured  by  the  progress  of  human  art. 

In  the  south-east  corner  of  the  plain  of  Argos, 
Dr.  Sohliemann  tells  ns,  on  the  lowest  and 
flattest  of  a group  of  rooky  hills  which  rise  like 
islands  out  of  the  marshy  lowlands,  only  eight 
stadia,  or  one  mile,  from  the  gulf  of  Argos,  was 
sitnated  the  ancient  citadel  of  Tiryns,  now  called 
Palaeocaatron.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  Hercules,  and  was  famous  for  its 
gigantic  Cyolopean  walls ; of  whioh  Fausanias 
says ; — " The  circuit  wall,  which  is  the  only 
remaining  rain  of  Tiryns,  was  built  by  the 
Cyclopes.’’  It  is  composed  of  an  wrought  stones, 
each  of  which  is  so  large  that  a team  of  mules 
cannot  even  shake  the  smallest  one.  Smaller 
stones  have  been  interposed  in  order  to  oonsoli- 
date  the  large  blocks.  The  usual  size  of  the 
stones  is  7 ft.  long,  and  3 ft.  thick,  but  some 
were  10  ft.  long,  and  4 ft.  thick,  (fu  the  next 
edition  we  hope  Dr.  SchUemann  will  add  that 
third  dimension  whioh  is  requisite  in  order  to 
give  an  exact  idea  of  the  size  of  these  noble 
stones,)  He  judges,  by  the  ris,  that  the 
walls,  when  entire,  must  have  been  60  ft.  high. 
The  flat  rook  of  Tiryns,  whioh  is  girt  by  this 
wall,  is  900  ft.  long,  and  from  200  ft.  to  250  ft. 
broad.  The  wall  was  25  ft.  thick,  and  traversed 
by  interior  passages  or  galleries  with  ogival 


than  goldsmiths’  work,  was  yet  so  far  practised  j vaults,  of  whioh  four  can  be  easily  diaoerned. 
as  to  give  not  only  objects  of  beauty,  but  illus-  j One  of  these  galleries,  which  is  90  ft.  long,  aud 
trations  of  dress  and  manners.  The  moment  of  7 ft.  10  in.  broad  and  high,  has  in  the  external 
ethnological  time  at  whioh  the  tombs  opened  by  j wall  six  openings,  or  loop-holes,  whioh  reach  to 
Dr.  Sohliemann  were  closed  was  one  of  moat  j the  bottom,  and  are  formed  at  top  by  the  courses 
interesting  transition.  For  while  the  entomb-  of  masonry  oversetting  one  another.  Dr.  Sohlie- 
ment,  with  sixteen  or  seventeen  bodies,  of  gold  ' mann  thinks  that  these  were  loop-holes  for 
to  the  weight  of  5,000  sovereigns,  and  to  a cost,  j archers. 

owing  to  the  artistic  work,  of  at  least  twice  the  I On  the  eastern  side  of  the  citadel  is  the  only 
value  of  the  metal,  gives  an  indication  that  there  j gate,  which  is  15  ft.  wide.  It  is  approached  by 
is  something  more  than  mere  legend  in  the  a ramp,  20  ft.  wide,  supported  by  a wall  of 
traditions  of  tbe  golden  age,  we  find  arrow- ' megalithio  masonry.  The  right  flank  of  the 
heads  of  obsidian  alongside  of  swords  of  bronze,  gate  is  defended  by  a tower  43  ft.  high  and  33  ft. 
and  of  wall-plates,  and  domestic  utensils  of  broad.  Theophrastus,  acoordiug  to  Pliny,  attri- 
copper.  It  is  already  suggested  that  archa?.  bates  the  first  building  of  towers  to  the  Tiryn- 
ologists  will  have  to  intercalate  a copper  peric  d thians,  and  the  epithet  “ reixiosaaa"  which  in 
between  the  neo.litbio  and  the  bronze  ages,  the  second  Iliad  Homer  applies  to  Tiryns,  is 


Mycanfe  : a Narrative  of  Eesearefaes  end  DiaooverieB 
4 Myaena;  and  Tiryna.  By  Dr.  Henry  Schliemann.  Pre- 
e by  tbe  Rieht  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  Maps  and 
latrationa.  London : Murray,  1878. 


Through  this  long  series  of  pro-hiaborio  times,  it 
is  now  evident,  the  goldsmitb  pursued  his  del:- 
cate  toil,  and  it  was  not  until  he  bad  attained 
a rare  mastery  of  his  materials,  and  learned  bo 
plate  on  copper  (though  not  on  silver),  that  the 
expedient  of  the  potter’s  wheel  was  invented. 
The  idols,  and  many  other  objects  in  pottery,  are 
of  a rudeness  far  more  archaic  than  those  of  tbe 
idols  lately  brought  from  Moab  by  German  ex- 
plorers  ; and  the  indication  of  the  cow’s  horns 
for  Here  is  incomparably  more  roughly  conven- 
tional than  in  tbe  case  of  Chemosb.  We  tbns 
see  that  we  have  yet  very  much  to  learn  as  to 
the  indications  given  by  different  branches  of 


* Bee  p.  145,  ante, 


wonderfully  apt  at  the  present  day. 

Dr.  Schliemann,  to  whom  (and  but  little 
wonder)  the  language  of  the  earliest  Greek 
writers  bus  all  the  force  of  exact  obronicle, — 
objects  to  the  application  of  the  term 
“Cyclopean”  to  these  walls,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Cyclops  were  “a  mythical  giant 
race.”  Mr.  Gladstone  suggests  the  term 
Poseidonian,  which,  oonsidering  the  existence  of 
a citadel  of  megalithio  struotare  on  the  very 
sammit  of  Mount  Eubcea  (whioh  Dr.  Schliemann 
describes),  is  singularly  nnhappy.  What,  how. 
ever,  is  of  more  importance  to  the  architect  of 
to-day  than  the  adjectives  by  whioh  these 
colossal  works  are  described,  is  the  occurrence 
of  the  three  main  types  of  megalithio  masonry. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


in  which  Dr.  Sohliemann  is  unwilling  to  recog- 
nise the  signs  of  saoceasive  building  ages. 
These  are,  according  to  his  description  and 
drawings,  first,  gigantic  stones  laid  on  their  bed 
with  some  regularify  as  to  level,  bub  not  conrsed, 
and  pieced  oat  with  smaller  stones.  Secondly, 
some  large  stones  of  irregular  polygonal  forms, 
dressed  on  each  joint,  and  closely  fitted  together. 
Thirdly,  are  walls  of  well-ont  quadrangular 
b'ocka  or  slabs,  which  are  closely  jointed,  with- 
oat  mortar.  The  Acropolis  of  Tiryns  (plate  1) 
presents  a noble  example  of  the  first.  The 
second  (figured  on  p.  30)  occurs  at  Myoerse. 
The  entrance  to  the  Acropolis  of  Mjoenaa  (p.  32) 
aTords  a magnificent  instance  of  the  third ; 
although  some  of  the  quadrangular  blocks  are 
dressed  with  a bevel,  in  order  to  allow  of  the 
aperture  over  the  liutel  of  the  gate  (a  feature 
recalling  a remarkable  structural  expedient  in 
the  Great  Pyramid)  to  be  filled  by  the  sculptured 
block  representing  the  two  famous  lions  ramping 
on  either  side  of  a central  column.  These  lions, 
Dr.  Sohliemann  has  convinced  himself,  originally 
had  heads  of  bronze.  The  subterranean  trea- 
snries,  which  form  so  important  a feature  of  these 
ruins  (and  which  so  closely  resemble  many 
tombs  and  treasuries  in  Apulia,  at  Cumm,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Italy),  are  all  built  of  squared 
and  coursed  blocks. 

At  Tiryns  Dr.  Schliemann  engaged  fifty-one 
workmen,  and  seems,  from  the  date  of  this 
chapter,  to  have  worked  for  twelve  or  thirteen 
days.  He  dug  a long  and  broad  trench  in  the 
highest  part  of  the  citadel,  and  sank  thirteen 
shafts  6 ft.  iu  diameter,  striking  the  natural  rook 
at  depths  of  from  3 ft.  to  17  ft.  He  also  sank 
without  the  fortress.  He  brought  to  light  Cyclo- 
pean house-walls  built  on  the  natural  rook,  and 
Cyclopean  water-condoits  of  a primitive  sort, 
being  composed  of  unwrought  stones  laid  with- 
out any  binding  material.  Here  he  found  rude 
terra-cotta  idols,  which  he  figures,  and  a small 
archaic  figure  in  bronze,  wearing  a Phrygian  cap, 
and  with  the  arm  raised  as  if  burling  a lance. 
Two  fine  terra-cotta  vessels  (Nos.  13  and  li),  and 
specimens  of  greenish  and  of  dark  red  pottery, 
very  highly  polished  by  hand,  must,  the  dis- 
coverer thinks,  either  have  been  imported,  or 
manufactured  by  inhabitants  of  a later  period 
than  the  megalithio  builders. 

It  is  well  to  note  here  that  the  determination 
(where  possible)  of  a comparatively  late  date  for 
any  megalithio  buildiug,  gives  no  indication  of 
the  age  of  the  earliest  struotures  of  the  same 
class  in  the  same  locality.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Herod  the  Great  raised  megalithio  Btrnctures 
of  great  beauty  and  size  not  only  at  Jerusalem, 
but  in  several  other  parts  of  Palestine.  Yet  we 
know  enough  of  the  relics  of  the  Holy  Land  to 
be  aware  that  this  magnificent  king  only  emu- 
lated, in  this  respect,  the  earlier  builders,  of 
whose  first  date  we  can  form  no  conception. 
Inhabiting  a site  adorned  by  colossal  masonry, 
no  great  bailder  could  be  content  with  ordinary 
work.  Thns,  if  Agamemnon  inhabited,  or  even 
built,  the  palace  which  Dr.  Schliemann  assigns 
as  his  abode  at  Mycenae,  the  fact  would  tell  us 
nothing  as  to  the  anterior  date  of  the  walls  of 
that  city.  Dr.  Schliemann  estimates  the  date  of  the 
walla  of  Tiryns  at  from  1800  B.C,  to  1600  B.C  , but 
as  to  this  the  data  are  as  yet  too  few  to  allow  of 
any  confident  opinion.  Knives  of  obsidian,  but 
no  implement  of  stone,  were  found  in  the  pre- 
historic strata  at  Tiryns.  The  skeleton  of  a 
man  was  exumed  at  the  depth  of  16  ft.  6 in.  We 
wish  the  measurements  of  the  bones  had  been 
given. 

On  the  7th  of  Augnst,  1876,  Dr.  Schliemann 
arrived  at  Myoenae.  In  the  distance  of  50 
stadia,  or  5'8  Euglieh  miles,  from  Argos,  the  road 
crosses  the  ancient  Charadros,  now  called  Rema, 
the  Inaohns,  now  the  Bonitza,  and  the  Cephisus, 
to  which  no  modern  name  is  attached.  Mycenm 
lies  in  a recess  between  two  majestic  peaks  of 
Mount  Euboea,  of  which  the  highest  was  the 
site  of  a chapel  dedicated  to  the  prophet  Elias 
(which  occupies  the  area  of  a megalithio  temple- 
fortress,  supposed  to  have  been  sacred  to  Helios, 
the  Sun  god)  rises  2,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  Tee 
Acropolis  occupied  a strong  rocky  height  which 
projects  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  the 
form  of  an  irregular  triangle,  sloping  to  the 
west.  The  cliff  overhangs  a deep  gorge,  which 
protests  the  whole  south  flank  of  the  citadel. 
The  water  of  the  copious  fountain  Perseia 
escapes  through  the  gorge.  On  the  east  and 
west  six  natural  or  artificial  terraces  ascend  to 
the  platform  of  the  citadel,  and  the  lower  city 
stretohes  between  two  gorges,  ranoint;  east  and 
west.  The  Acropolis  is  surrounded  by  megalithio 
walls,  chiefly  of  the  first  order  above  men- 
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tioned,  from  13  ft.  to  35  ft.  high,  and  averaging 
16  ft.  in  thickness.  They  are  built  of  a beautiful 
hard  breccia.  A large  portion  of  the  western 
wall  is  of  the  dressed  polygonal  work,  and  by  the 
great  gate  occur  almost  quadrangclar  blocks 
arranged  in  horizontal  layers,  although  the  joints 
are  not  always  vertical.  The  first  western  ter- 
race  is  bordered,  on  its  west  side,  for  a distance  of 
166  ft.  by  a megalithio  wall  30  feet  high,  which  is 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a tower,  and  runs 
parallel  with  the  great  circuit  wall.  A gallery 
like  that  before  described  at  Tiryns  is  formed 
in  this  wall.  We  must  refer  to  the  book  itself, 
and  to  the  excellent  plate,  for  the  description  of 
the  famous  Gate  of  the  Lions,  and  for  the  ex- 
planation  offered  of  the  symbolic  bearing,  which, 
at  the  first  glance,  might  be  taken  for  the  work 
of  a Pope  of  the  House  of  Colonna.  The  arrange- 
ments for  protecting  the  gate  and  entrance  from 
surprise  are  almost  identical  with  those  still  (or 
very  recently)  to  be  found  in  the  western  gate, 
way  of  the  lovely  little  archiepiacopal  city  of 
Sorrento,  as  a portion  of  the  Medtseval  system 
of  defence.  The  lower  city  covered  an  area  equal 


the  light  of  day,  after  3,000  years,  the  memorials 
and  remains  of  Agamemnon  and  bis  companions 
in  the  return  from  Troy."  The  careful  citation 
of  authorities  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  the  certi. 
tude  that  oircnmstancea  of  altogether  an  extra." 
ordinary  nature  must  have  preceded  this  pom.' 
pons  burial  of  so  many  persons  at  the  same 
time  (as  indicated  by  the  partial  cremation 
practised),  lead,  at  all  events,  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  other  explanation  has  yet  been  suggested 
for  Ibe  phenomenon.  ^ 

Leaving,  however,  the  identification  of  the 
remains  aside,  with  the  remark  that,  as  not  a 
single  letter  has  been  fonnd  on  the  sculptured 
tombstones  which  appear  to  designate  the  royal 
rank  of  those  whose  resting-place  they  wera 
erected  to  mark,  the  date  of  the  sepulture  must 
have  been  anteoedeot  to  the  committal  of  the 
Iliad,  or  the  story  of  the  Iliad,  to  writing,  the 
indubitable  facts  discovered  are  of  primary 
arohseologloal  importance.  Guided  by  the  indi- 
cation of  the  sculptured  stel®,  Dr.  Sohliemann 
sank  in  this  spot  until  he  fonnd  a quadrangular 
tomb,  21  ft.  5 in.  long,  and  10  ft,  4 in.  broad,  cut 


to  that  of  the  city  of  London, — a square  mile, — I in  the  solid  rook.  Blaok  ashes,  bones,  battous 


and  the  site  is  distinctly  marked  by  the  remains 
of  numerous  megalithio  sobstrnotares  of  houses ; 
by  a megalithio  bridge,  by  five  treasuries,  and 
by  the  fragments  of  painted  arohaio  pottery 
with  which  the  ground  is  strewn.  This  site  is 
traversed  in  its  entire  length  by  a ridge,  the 
summit  of  which  has  been  artificially  levelled, 
so  as  to  give  oonrae  to  the  principal  street  of 
the  city,  from  the  Lions’  Gate  to  the  Cyclopean 
bridge.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  neither  from 
the  vignette  nor  the  letterpress  can  we  obtain 
any  hint  on  the  most  interesting  qaestion  of  the 
mode  in  which  this  bridge  was  pierced  or  pro- 
vided with  arches,  or  substitates  for  arches. 

A vast  and  well-built  suburb  surrounded  the 
central  portion  of  the  Acropolis.  One  megalithio 
building,  of  93  ft.  by  60  ft,,  may  have  been  a 
temple.  A second  large  structure  of  the  same 
kind  stood  on  the  crest  of  a hill  S.S.W.  of  the 
Acropolis.  Dimensions  and  descriptions  of  the 
famous  treasuries  are  given.  One  of  these  is 
attributed,  by  the  traditions  of  the  spot,  to 
Atreus,  the  father  of  Agamemnon.  Another, 
close  to  the  Lions'  Gate,  was  entirely  under- 
ground, and  its  existence  was  unknown.  There 
is  a fine  woodenb  of  the  treasury  of  Atreus. 

We  must  hasten  to  the  central  feature  of 
the  discoveries  of  this  wise  and  enthusiastic 
explorer.  On  entering  the  Acropolis  by  the 
Lions’  Gate,  the  visitor  reaches  a circular  area 
of  about  100  ft.  in  diameter,  which,  from  the 
stone  slabs  forming  seats  around  it,  and  from 
the  testimony  of  classio  literature,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  was  the  Agora  of  Myoente.  To  this 
open  air  municipal  council  • hall  our  modern 
English  habits  offer  us  no  parallel.  Bat  the 
question  may  well  arise,  from  the  foot  that  the 


covered  with  gold,  carious  objects  in  ivery^ 
and  fragments  of  pottery,  occurred  during  the 
excavation,  which  was  for  a time  stopped,  at  a 
depth  of  10  ft.  6 in.,  by  heavy  rain.  Dr.  Schlie. 
mann  then  sank  nnder  a second  tombstone.  At 
a depth  of  25  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  Agora, 
and  of  15  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  rock,  in 
clearing  out  the  made-ground  with  which  this 
tomb  (11  ft.  8 in.  by  about  20  ft.  6 in.  in  dimen. 
sion)  was  filled,  he  reached  a layer  of  pebbles. 
Below  this,  at  distances  of  3 ft.  apart,  he  found 
the  remains  of  three  human  bodies,  with  the 
beads  laid  eastward.  A second  layer  of  pebbles 
alone  separated  them  from  the  rook  floor  of  the 
grave.  A mass  of  ashes  was  all  that  remained 
of  the  clothes,  and  of  the  wood  with  which  they 
had  evidently  been  buried  tn  situ.  On  each  ol 
the  three  bodies  were  found  five  diadems  of  an 
oval  form, of  beautiful  repouss/ work  in  gold,  each 
19^  in.  long  and  4 in.  broad  in  the  middle.  Fonr. 
teen  thin  golden  ornaments  of  radiating  leaves 
were  also  fonnd,  small  cylinders  of  glass,  obsidiai 
knives,  the  remains  of  a vase  of  silver,  copper 
and  gold  ; a silver  cup,  perforated  necklace  beads 
a bronze  vase-bandle,  small  Here-idols  of  archaic 
form  in  terra-cotta,  and  fragments  of  fine  wheel- 
made  pottery.  The  freedom  of  handling  in  the 
ornamentation  of  a vaee  represented  on  page 
160,  claims  attention.  In  a third  tomb  were 
found,  under  precisely  similar  oonditions,  ihe 
remains  of  three  women,  one  of  whom  was  old. 
No  less  than  701  ornaments  of  gold  repousse 
work  were  found  in  this  tomb ; some  of  the  mosi 
striking  of  which  are  round  thick  plates  of  gold 
2^  in.  diameter,  covered  with  repouss6  work  in 
varying  patterns.  The  bodies  have  been  ladet 
with  jewels,  all  of  which  bore  marks  of  the  fire 


Agora  was  the  place  of  sepnlture  of  those  and  smoke  of  the  funeral  pyres.  Delicate  leavet 
personages  of  extraordinary  dignity  whom  both  i of  gold,  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  roune 


Dr.  Scbliemanu  and  Mr.  Gladstone  believe  to  j plates,  perforated  pieces  of  gold  worn  as  neck 


have  been  none  other  than  the  "King  of  Men”:  laces,  on  one  of  which  is  wrought  an  iutagln 


of  the  Iliad  and  the  accompanying  members  [ representing  Heroales  killing  the  Nemean  lion 
of  the  expedition,  that  an  unusually  sacred  i tea  goldeu  cicadas,  suspended  by  chains  (badge! 


character  attached  to  this  hyptBthral  senate-  of  Atlio  royal  blood),  three  golden  griffins,  thre< 
house.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  wonder-  . golden  hearts,  a golden  lion,  twelve  ornament! 

r..!  — A fii : i*  _i i--  — 


ful  relics  of  Avebnry  will  see  the  force  of  the  j each  representing  two  stags  leaning  againal 
snggestion  that  the  pecnliar  character  of  the  ! each  other  (an  arrangement  which  recalls  th( 


vallum  of  that  megalithio  centre  of  ancient  I two  lions  over  the  city  gate),  pin-heads  repre 
worship  (which  is  not  a defence,  bub  which  com.  [ senting  four  lions’  cubs,  a woman  with  a dove  oi 


mands  a view  of  the  inside  of  the  circle,  as  ; her  head, — another  with  a dove  on  her  heat 


from  the  benches  of  an  amphitheatre),  may  have  ' and  one  on  each  side  (probably  of  oracula 


been  designed  for  reasons  corresponding  to  those 
which  led  to  the  construction  of  the  Agora  of 
Mycenm. 

In  this  sacred  spot,  one  of  the  most  unmistak- 
able localities  in  Greece,  Dr.  Sohliemann  opened 
five  sepulchres,  sunk  in  the  ;solid  rock,  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  sixteen,  or  probably  seventeen, 
persons,  and  the  most  extraordinary  treasure  of 
ancient  wealth  that  has  ever  rewarded  the 
enterprise  of  any  discoverer  known  to  history. 
The  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  taken  as 
expressing  the  mode  in  which  this  discovery 
was,  and  is  now  likely  to  be,  regarded  by  men 
of  sufficient  special  education  to  form  opinions 
on  the  subject  worth  consideration: — "When 
the  disclosures  at  Tiryns  and  Myoenm  were 
announced  in  England,  my  own  first  impression 
was  that  of  a strangely  bewildered  admiration, 
combined  with  a preponderance  of  sceptical, 
against  believing  tendencies^  in  regard  to  the 
capital  and  dominating  subject  of  the  tombs  in 
the  Agora.  Yet  the  balance,  I will  not  say  of 
evidence,  but  of  rational  presumption,  seems  as 
though  it  might  ultimately  lean  towards  the 
belief  that  this  eminent  explorer  has  exposed  to 


meaning),  ornaments  in  the  form  of  onttlefish 
a dying  griffin,  a seated  female  figure,  and  eigb 
butterflies,  all  of  gold,  were  among  the  adora 
ments  of  these  persons.  On  the  head  of  on« 
corpse  were  found  a splendid  crown  or  tiara  o 
r-tpoussS  gold,  2 ft.  1 in.  long,  1 ft.  deep,  ant 
profnsely  covered  with  ornaments.  Tbirty.sii 
attached  leaves  etbod  up,  around  the  head 
forming  a coronet  of  unrivalled  richness  an( 
beauty.  A diadem,  only  inferior  to  this  ii 
beauty,  was  on  the  second  figure ; and  five  othe 
diadems  accompanied  them.  Six  ornciffirn 
ornaments  of  leaves,  a golden  brooch,  with  i 
woman  with  extended  arms  and  (Dr.  Schlie 
maun  says)  Greek  features  in  the  aperture  (oi 
the  engraving  she  looks  rather  of  an  Assyriai 
type)  : a pendent  ornament,  like  a locket,  ear 
rings  of  spirals  of  gold  wire,  ornaments  of  golt 
of  nnknown  application,  a perforated  ball  o 
rock  crystal  IJ-  in.  in  diameter,  and  two  sceptrfl 
of  silver,  plated  with  gold,  with  handles  of  reel 
crystal,  lentoid  gems  of  sardonyx  and  amethyel 
cut  in  intaglio,  six  golden  wheels,  2i  in.  ii 
diameter,  a lady’s  comb  of  gold,  with  teeth  o 
bone,  twelve  tubes  of  gold,  gold  and  ambe: 
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ads,  a gold  drioking-goblet,  with  one  handle, 
rajpowss^,  a gold  toilet.box  with  a lid,  foar 
ler  golden  vessels,  four  oopper  boxes  filled 
th  partly  oharred  wood,  a hand-made  terra- 
:ta  vessel,  a polished  hemisphere  of  rook 
7Btal,  and  many  smaller  objects,  were  found 
this  tomb. 

In  a fonrth  adjoining  sepnlohre,  24,  ft.  long, 

I ft.  6 in.  broad,  and  33  ft.  below  the  surface, 
re  five  bodies,  buried,  and  partly  bnrnt,  like 
13  foregoing.  Not  only  had  they  also  been 
ivered  with  jewels  and  precious  objects,  but 
3y  were  accompanied  by  golden  masks,  which, 
i)m  their  different  forms  and  expressions, 
ipear  to  have  been  intended  for  portraits, 
lie  silver  cow’s  head,  with  gilded  horns,  before 
imtioned,  was  found  in  this  fourth  tomb,  as 
ill  as  a pile  of  bronze  swords  and  lanoe-beads, 
ilden  ornaments  from  scabbards,  signet  rings, 
th  intaglio  gems,  a massive  golden  bracelet 
th  a flower,  golden  breast-plates,  and  knee- 
nds,  nine  goblets  and  other  vessels  of  gold 
'hioh  are  figured),  a silver  conochoe,  a gold 
bulder-belt,  a large  three-handled  alabaster 
(36,  and  a golden  tube  in  which  the  insterstices 
a floral  pattern  were  filled  with  rook  crystal, 
-re  among  the  treasures  of  the  fourth  tomb. 

In  the  fifth  tomb  were  the  remains  of  a single 
pson,  who  had  been  bnried  like  the  others, 
gold  drinkiug-oup,  two  small  bronze  swords, 
!o  bronze  knives,  a lanoe-head,  a vase  of  green 
•yptian  porcelain,  and  a golden  diadem,  aocom- 
nied  this  interment. 

finally,  Dr.  Sohliemann  resumed  the  excava- 
n of  the  first  tomb,  in  which  he  fonnd  the 
mains  of  three  bodies  of  large  proportions  ; 
3 head  of  one  of  which  had  been  so  preserved, 
der  its  golden  mask,  that  it  almost  resembled 
vt  of  an  Egyptian  mammy.  A massive  golden 
jaat-plate,  a gold  sword.belt,  goblets,  plates, 
ttons,  and  other  objects  of  gold,  the  remains 

a dagger-handle  in  eculptored  ivory,  an 
ibaster  goblet,  the  remains  of  a large  silver 
1,  a wheel-made  vase  of  terra-cotta,  and  other 
•ecta  of  value,  were  also  found  here. 

We  must  now  co  mmend  the  reader  to  the  work 
elf,  which  we  hope  he  will  read  with  more, 
'.her  than  less,  interest,  after  having  perused 
3 above  sketch  of  the  operations,  and  thtir 
imlts.  As  to  the  connexion  of  the  Five  Tombs 
th  the  Royal  House  of  Pelops,  and  date  of  the 
tora,  Dr.  Sohliemann  has  a right  to  be  heard 
• himself.  Analyses  of  the  metals  show  that 

0 gold  was  more  than  19  carats  pare ; 18- 
*at  is  considered  very  pure,  and  even  16  is 
ought  good  gold  to-day.  But  even  of  the  alloy, 
9 greater  part  consists  of  silver.  The  silver 
(the  vases,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  such 
'.ces  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  that  chemical 
composition  has  advanced  with  comparative 
bidity,  and  the  ohloridised  dust  forms  27  per 
it.  of  the  total  weight  of  the  vessel  analysed. 
f,6  proportion  of  this  in  the  bronze  varies.  In 
bronze  sword  the  tin  was  13  06  per  cent,  j in  a 
se  handle,  10  08  per  cent.  But  the  traces  of 
ferent  metals  in  every  analysis  are  observable, 

. d it  will  be  interesting  to  hear  by-aiid-by 
lat  is  indioafcad  by  these  proportions  as  to  the 
luroes  from  which  the  metals  were  derived. 

'Dr,  Sohliemann  has  added  to  the  debt  which 

1 due  to  him  from  the  archceological  world,  by 
;3  simplicity,  thoroughness,  and  trathfulness  of 
jfl  book.  If  it  be,  as  would  seem  to  be  tbecase, 
lb  own  composition  in  the  English  language,  it 
la  remarkable  proof  of  the  versatility  of  his 
iwers.  The  book  must  also  add  to  the 
inourable  repute  deservedly  enjoyed  by  its 
[iblisher,  Tbe  cost  of  its  production  mast 
ve  been  very  large,  and  we  trust  it  will  find 
13  sale  it  deserves.  It  is  a literary  as  well  as 

arohceologioal  phenomenon. 


1 New  Hotel  at  Stratiiptffer. — A new  hotel 
)i  being  erected  at  Strathpeffer,  from  plans 
If  Mr.  Joass,  arohiteot,  Dingwall.  The 
He  of  the  building  occupies,  over  all,  an  area 
I,  155  fc.  in  length  by  120  ft.  in  breadth, 
'.e  building  will  contain  eighty-four  bed. 
lime,  drawing  and  ooffee  rooms,  two  bil- 
Ird-rooms,  seven  parlours,  servants’  apart- 
huts,  and  oellars.  It  will  stand  three  stories 
jh,  and  the  front  walls  will  be  broken  up  by 
ibles  aud  pediments.  The  material  used  for  tbe 
kin  body  of  the  work  is  whinstone,  from  the 
lighbourhood,  and  for  tbe  corners  Brora  white 
t lestone.  Messrs.  H.  & A,  Ross,  the  contractors 
|i:  the  carpenters’  work,  have  just  got  on  the 
1 )f  of  the  building.  The  masons’  work  has  been 
! npleted  by  Messrs.  Harrow  & Siuolair.  The 
lilding  is  to  be  finished  by  March  next. 


OLD  MASTERS’  DRAWINGS  AT  THE 
GROSVENOE  GALLBRy. 

Though  the  collection  of  drawings  in  the  eas^ 
room  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  presents  at  first 
eight  such  an  extent  and  variety  of  interesting 
specimens  that  the  visitor  seems  hardly  to  know 
which  way  to  tarn,  one  cannot  be  long  there 
without  finding  the  attention  involuntarily  oon- 
centred  on  one  portion  of  the  room  as  of  special 
interest.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  drawings  surpass  everything 
else  in  tbe  rooms  in  interest,  variety,  and  beauty. 
There  is  such  a glamour  hanging  over  the  name  of 
Da  Vinci ; his  repntation  seems  (in  some  lights) 
so  out  of  proportion  to  the  exceedingly  small 
number  of  gonniue  finished  pictures  by  his  hand 
that  are  known  to  exist,  that  be  impresses  tbe 
imagination  like  a personage  of  romance.  In  one 
sense,  this  feeling  is  what  leads  one  to  look  with 
such  interest  at  bis  drawings;  in  another  sense, 
these  productions  serve  to  exhibit  to  ns  more 
clearly  the  solid  basis  on  which  his  great  fame 
rests,  without  entirely  dispelling  tbe  romance, 
the  idea  of  somethiog  nnusual  and  abnormal, 
whioh  surrounds  his  name.  There  is  evidence 
in  the  extreme  beauty  and  finish  of  these 
drawings,  even  when  they  show  no  more  than 
the  study  of  a piece  of  drapery,  to  satisfy  us  that 
what  we  have  of  Da  Vinci’s  paintings  represents 
but  a small  part  of  what  he  oould  have  accom. 
plished  had  he  been  less  exacting  in  his  efforts 
to  satisfy  bis  own  ideal  of  complete  and  perfect 
work.  And  on  the  other  hand  that  element  of  the 
bizarre  in  hia  genius  and  oharaoter,  of  whioh  we 
have  evidence  on  record,  is  illustrated  strangely 
in  these  drawings.  They  show  the  greatest 
variety  in  subject  and  treatment.  Here  is  a femi- 
nine bead  in  profile  (87), for  instance,  so  delicately 
touched,  BO  exquisitely  lovely  and  graceful,  that 
we  linger  before  it  as  if  spellbound  with  its 
dreamy  witchery  ; and  who  would  think  the  head 
next  to  it  (682)  was  by  the  same  hand  ? — this  half- 
grotesque  profile  of  a warrior,  in  whioh  the  artist 
seems  to  take  an  almost  obildish  pleasure  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  details  of  a rich  and  fantastic 
armour.  This  same  spirit  of  vagary  meets  us 
throughootthesedrawiDgs.  Ajooosely'gtim,  lanky 
head  in  bistre,  said  to  be  a caricature  of  Dante 
(whom  Leonardo  must  have  bad  some  grudge 
against,  for  there  are  two  or  three  oarioatures  of 
him),  is  flanked  by  a beautifnlly-finished  stud; 
for  a head  of  the  Virgin.  Then  we  find  a semi, 
grotesque  face  on  a rather  large  scale  (678),  a 
highly-finished  drawing  in  red  chalk  of  a faoe 
with  wide  compressed  month  and  screwed  np 
eyes,  and  others  of  the  same  character  in  whioh 
the  odd  element  still  more  predominates.  There 
are  sheets  of  powerfully  sketched  and  most 
extravagant  oaricatnres  of  the  human  oonnten- 
anoe,  contrasted  with  girls’  heads  of  snoh  simple 
jet  perfect  beauty  as  to  give  one  the  impression 
that  the  artist  could  in  turns  be  Miohelangelo 
or  R'lffaelle  at  will.  Among  the  most  interest- 
ing things  are  the  sheets  of  small  studies  lent  by 
the  Queen;  whioh  in  particular  furnish  evidence 
how  careful  and  exact  a student  was  Leonardo, 
with  all  the  eccentricity  of  bis  genius.  His 
studies  for  bits  of  pictures,  snoh  as  for  the  dif. 
ferent  parts  and  folds  of  drapery,  are  executed, 
not  roughly,  but  with  the  greatest  care  and  pre- 
cision of  touch.  Some  of  the  slightest  of  the 
head  and  figure  studies  are  of  most  poetio 
beauty  : look  for  instanoe  at  the  female  head 
lightly  sketched  on  blue  paper  in  tho  upper 
part  of  No.  701,  so  instinct  with  feeling  and  life  ; 
nr  at  the  bright  little  sketch  of  a girl  who  stands 
in  the  centre  compartment  of  No.  706,  her  face 
turned  eagerly  to  the  spectator,  her  hair  and 
dress  rippling  and  blowing  about,  her  hand 
pointed  to  something  io  the  distance  ; a little  bit 
of  beautiful  ardent  life  fixed  in  a few  minutes  for 
'ifter  generations  to  admire.  And  if  we  turn 
round  to  the  stand  behind  us  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  we  find  there  etndies  of  frnit  and  foliage 
by  the  same  all-powerful  hand,  as  finished  and 
delicate  as  it  thebasinees  of  bis  life  had  been  to 
study  and  draw  suoh  things  : and  minute  little 
studies  of  landscape  too,  in  one  of  which  the 
mechanical  side  of  his  genius  comes  out,  and  he 
has  given  special  pains  to  delineating,  on  a very 
small  scale,  the  formation  of  a ferry  barge  by 
the  joining  of  two  ordinary  small  boats  aide  by 
bide.  It  is  in  the  heads,  however,  and  more 
especially  the  female  ones,  that  the  greatest 
beauty  of  his  drawings  exhibited  here  consists. 
Each  one  of  these,  almost,  is  a little  poem  in 
itself,  and  worth  a dozen  finished  pictures  by 
ordinary  hands. 

The  Miohelangelo  drawings  are,  for  tbe  most 
part,  rather  remar&able  for  a certain  indifference 


to  finish,  a sketobinees  of  exeontion,  as  if  the 
artist  were  content  with  merely  getting  bis  idea 
evolved,  thinking  of  the  end  and  not  of  the 
means.  An  exception  is  tbe  ideal  female  head 
known  as  the  “Marohesa  di  Pescara”  (664), 
whioh  is  almost  as  finished  as  an  engraving,  and 
at  tbe  same  time,  it  mest  be  admitted,  has  less 
of  the  master’s  obaraoteristio  power  than  most 
of  the  others;  it  is  too  smoothed  down  and 
plaoid  for  Miohelangelo.  One  of  the  finest  is 
the  study  of  three  nude  figures  (657)  for  the 
Last  Judgment;  the  front  figure  reclining  and 
shading  bis  eyes  with  his  band,  is  remarkable 
not  only  for  its  intensity  of  attitude  and  expres* 
aioD,  but  for  the  wonderfully  instinctive  power 
and  reality  with  which  the  limbs  and  the  whole 
figure  are  posed,  giving  the  idea  that  tbe  repre- 
sentation of  the  body  and  its  mechanism  and 
statical  conditions  bad  become  as  natural  and 
easy  an  accomplishment  to  the  artist  as  the  art 
of  writing  is  to  most  men.  The  two  studies  of 
“The  Virgin  and  Child”  (653)  and  “Christ 
Rising  from  the  Sepulchre”  (645),  are  of  peou- 
' liar  interest,  as  showing  a combination  of  grace 
and  elegance  with  the  artist’s  obaraoteristio 
power ; in  the  latter  noble  sketch,  the  naked 
fignre  is  iu  the  act  of  springing  upward,  one  foot 
pressed  on  the  ground  and  giving  the  upward 
impulse;  there  could  hardly  be  a finer  example 
of  the  expression  of  exultant  power  through  the 
medium  of  the  fignre  than  this.  As  a repre- 
sentation of  Christ,  it  has  nothing  in  oommon 
with  any  of  the  types  whioh  are  familiar  to  ns  in 
art.  This  drawing  was  obtained,  tbe  oatalogne 
tells  us,  from  tbe  descendants  of  Miohelangelo 
by  Wioar;  it  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Malcolm,  of 
Poltallooh,  who  is  a large  oontributor  to  the 
oollection.  There  is  an  extraordinary  stady  for 
a battle  of  giants  (646),  a pen-and-bistre  draw- 
ing all  legs  and  arms;  and  a red  obalk  study 
for  tbe  celebrated  figure  of  Adam  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  but,  without  the  bead,  only 
a note  in  the  oatalogne  telling  ns  that  “on 
the  reverse  is  a man’s  bead  of  great,  oharaoter.” 
Pity  we  cannot  see  both  sides  of  tbe  paper. 
Other  very  remarkable  studies  for  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  for  groups  in  tbe  Last  Judgment  are 
there,  and  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  interest- 
ing diagram,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  propor- 
tions of  the  hnman  figure  (668),  consisting  of  a 
drawing  in  pen  and  bistre  of  the  figure  in  pro- 
file,  with  some  measnrements  appended,  and  a 
diagram  at  the  side  whioh  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
make  out  tbe  principle  of;  but  it  would  appear 
that  certain  of  the  proportions  are  deduced  from 
the  lengths  of  arcs  of  circles  intersecting  each 
other,  and  slruckfrom  certain  points  having  a 
fixed  relation  of  distance.  There  is  a peculiar 
interest  in  thus  seeing,  alongside  of  bis  lifelike 
figures,  the  study  whioh  is  at  the  basis  of  them, 
a bit  of  the  soaffolding  with  whioh  the  art  of 
Buonarotti  was  built  np.  Among  other  carious 
items  in  this  oolieotion  is  a sheet  containing  the 
apparently  incongruous  combination  of  an  ana- 
tomioal  study  of  an  arm  and  fifteen  lines  of 
Italian  poetry,  “ notes  for  a love  sonnet  in 
Michelangelo’s  handwriting.”  One  would  like  to 
know  the  circumstances  under  whioh  these  two 
things  got  on  the  same  bit  of  paper  1 

The  drawings  by  Raffaelle  perhaps  come  next 
in  interest.  They  are  not  of  suoh  importance  in 
regard  to  tbeir  illostration  of  tbe  artist  as  those 
by  Leonardo  and  Miohelangelo,  noroan  there  be 
said  to  be  any  drawings  whioh  are  as  fine  in 
themselves  as  the  finest  by  those  two  men. 
Among  the  things  most  obaraoteristio  of  tbe 
painter  are  the  head  in  “silver  point”  (617), 
said  to  be  Raffaelle’s  sister,  and  the  half-length 
portrait  in  chalk  (626),  with  the  same  legend 
attached  to  it.  There  is  a serene  beauty  and 
purity  of  feeling  in  these  which  is  typical  of  tbe 
painter’s  own  genius.  The  head  of  a young 
man  turned  upwards  with  a rapt  expression 
(639),  exhibited  as  a study  for  the  head  of  St. 
Janies  in  the  Vatican  picture  of  the  “ Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin,”  has  the  same  kind  of  per- 
fection of  form  and  expression.  One  or  two  of 
the  fignre  studies,  in  particular  the  kneeling 
figure  (619),  and  another  of  a man  with  his  back 
to  the  spectator  (both  in  red  ohalk),  are  very 
fine,  though  quiet  and  nnoatentatious  to  a degree 
in  style  and  execution. 

Turning  to  the  point  where  the  numbers  in  the 
East  Room  commence,  we  find  as  the  first  object 
in  the  list  of  these  drawings  Titian’s  sketch  for 
the  lost  painting  of  the  battle  of  Cadore  (521), 
of  whioh  so  much  is  said  in  Crowe  and  Caval- 
oaselle’s  “ Life  of  Titian,”  and  which  is  lent  by 
Mr,  Josiah  Gilbert,  also  so  well  known  in  con* 
nexion  with  the  stady  of-  the  great  Venetian’s 
life  and  works.  Over  this  is  hung  Fontana’s 
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engraving  whioh  may  be  presamad  to  repreaeat 
more  or  leaa  completely  the  effect  of  the  fioiahed 
piolare.  The  most  remarkable  variation  between 
the  sketch  and  the  picture  is,  that  in  the  former 
the  centre  is  light,  in  the  latter  it  is  dark,  anti 
the  groups  at  each  side  are  brought  into  full 
light.  A larger  study  of  the  well-known  figure 
of  the  falling  horseman  (522)  is  carious  as  showing 
an  entire  differencs  in  the  treatment  and  attitude 
of  the  horse’s  head,  whioh  is  drawn  as  looking 
round,  backward  and  upward.  The  alteration 
which,  from  the  engraving,  was  obviously  re- 
jeoted  afterwards,  is  a complete  mistake  as 
compared  with  the  general  sketch,  destroying  the 
headlong  appearance  of  the  fall,  besides  that  ic 
is  very  doubtful  whether  a horse  throwu  off  his 
legs  aud  in  the  act  of  falling  couZd  tarn  round 
his  head  thus  under  the  oircumstanoea.  In 
regard  to  a landscape  by  Titian,  also  lent  by  the 
author  of  “Titian’s  Country,”  a note  in  the 
catalogue  calls  attention  to  the  exceeding  truth- 
fnlness  with  which  the  dolomite  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cadore  is  represented  : the 
drawing  is  with  a pan  and  brown  ink,  the  distanoe 
almost  entirely  in  outline.  Thera  is  a study  for 
the  “Peter  Martyr”  picture  (whioh  suggeata 
melancholy  and  unavailing  regrets),  a study  of 
a beech  tree  and  a landscape  with  waterfall 
(635-6)  whioh,  for  careful  elaboration,  might  be 
the  work  of  a professed  landscape-paiuter,  and  a 
most  intereating  and  oharmiog  pastoral  (541) 
recalling  Giorgione  in  idea,  where  a half-nude 
female  with  her  back  to  the  spectator,  and  with 
an  erqaisitely-gracefal  figure  and  head,  listens 
to  a man  playing  on  a picturesque  odd-looking 
bass-viol : 'the  whole  drawn  and  shaded  with 
the  pen. 

Of  course,  however,  one  gets  less  of  Titian, 
who  depended  so  much  on  oolonr,  in  mere  draw- 
ings, than  in  the  case  of  those  with  whom  form 
was  a more  predominant  interest.  His  small 
drawing  of  a profile  head  (569),  said  to  be  that 
of  Isabella  Sforza,  should  be  noticed,  it  is  so  full 
of  the  Italian  character  of  the  period,  in  expres- 
aioQ  and  costume.  We  must  pass  over  without 
a word  numbers  of  drawings,  nearly  all  of  whioh 
have  their  own  interest  and  beauty,  to  mention 
only  a few  whioh  seem  spaoialiy  attractive. 
Architectural  visitors  will  not  omit  to  notice  the 
drawings  for  room  decoration,  by  Nanni  da 
Udine,  especially  the  fine  and  careful  pen-draw- 
ing which  is  called  in  the  catalogue  “ Design  for  a 
Ceiling”  (573),  but  whioh  is  really  a ooUeotion 
of  various  ornamental  details,  arranged  in  a par- 
tially symmetrical  manner  on  the  paper,  bub  not 
a “ design.”  The  drawings  by  Correggio  in  red 
crayon  have  all  his  graoe  and  pure  sentiment; 
those  of  Perugino,  which  in  regard  to  expres- 
sion are  somewhat  weak,  have  nevertheless 
a great  interest  to  the  draughtsman  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  drawn, 
being  very  carefully  and  completely  shaded  and 
modelled  by  pen  lines.  In  the  way  of  semi- 
architectural  work,  a conventional  lion,  by 
Giulio  Eomano,  “ probably  a study  for  one  of  the 
frescoes  at  Mantna,”  is  a capital  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  thing;  far  better  and  more  original  than 
Giulio’s  more  au  naturel  drawings  which  are 
here,  and  are,  with  hardly  an  exception,  com- 
monplace and  academic  in  eppearance.  Pass- 
ing  ronnd  among  the  Kaffaelle  and  Michel- 
angelo groups,  already  alluded  to,  we  note  as  a 
specialty  what  will  interest  many,  a drawing 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  for  one  of  hia  silver- 
smith designs,  and  a beautifnl  drawing  of  the 
kind  it  is,  with  all  the  delicate  perspective 
carves  drawn  in  the  most  free  and  flowing 
manner,  and  yet  hardly  a line  to  be  seen  in  it,  as 
if  drawn  with  the  brash  in  thin  washes,  so  as  to 
have  quite  a faint  and  fragile  effect.  On  the 
desk  mnning  beneath  the  Leonardo  drawings,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  room,  are  arranged  various 
specimens  of  German  art,  some  of  them  by 
names  by  no  means  as  familiar  as  household 
words,  such  as  Hans'  Baldang  Griin,  whose 
drawing  of  a lady  with  an  obseqaious  skeleton 
carrying  her  train  after  her  (68L)  is  quite  in  the 
Albert  Diirer  vein;  his  odd  drawings  done  in  white 
lines  on  a dark  ground  are  interesting  as  cario- 
sities. Of  Diirer  himself  there  is  not  very  muoh, 
but  what  there  is  is  of  interest.  Hia  grisly 
crayon  sketch  of  Death  riding  on  a horse  whose 
bones  are  nearly  coming  through  bis  skin,  is  one 
of  the  oharacteriatio  Diirer  “grotesqneries  ” 
which  we  know  so  well;  but  there  are  other 
things  more  out  of  the  beatsn  track  of  our 
acqaaintance  with  him, — a large-sized  coloured 
study  of  the  muzzle  of  an  ox,  for  instance,  and  a 
‘‘^a“<isoap6  with  Mill-wheel  in  Foreground” 
(709),  which  is  the  oddest  of  landscapes,  where 
tverything  is  delineated  in  the  nainntost  manner. 


but  with  such  an  utter  absence  of  air  or  per- 
apeotive  distance  that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  ont 
what  the  whole  ia  meant  for.  The  water-colour 
sketch  of  the  “ CiStle  and  Fortifications  of 
Trent”  (713),  evidently  an  unfinished  sketch 
made  on  the  spot,  and  aiming  at  topographical 
accuracy,  ia  an  exceedingly  interesting  record  of 
a bib  of  old  tofvn  architecture.  His  portrait 
(695)  of  a gowned  figure,  seated,  ia  an  example 
of  the  vagariea  in  regard  to  material  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  collection,  this  being,  like  some 
others,  an  outline  drawing  on  a greea  paper  of  a 
tone  resembling  the  peculiar  rather  sickly  green 
called  viridian;  a more  unpleasing  ground  for 
the  eye  could  hardly  be  imagined.  Further  on, 
there  is  a drawing  of  Judith  by  Mantegna,  one 
of  those  designs  in  the  grand  scalpturesque 
Roman  style  which  he  made  his  own,  in  whioh 
the  shadows  are  pnt  in  with  a strong  heated  pink, 
or  what  may  rather  be  called  claret,  colour,  with 
an  effect  that  is  hideous,  although  in  other 
respects  it  is  a fine  design  well  worthy  of  the 
master.  Other  drawings  by  Mantegna  are  of 
interest,  one  especially  being  a “ trophy  of  arms,” 
drawn  very  elaborately  with  the  p*n,  and  highly 
illustrative  of  the  artist’s  peculiar  taste  and 
temperament.  Guardi’s  drawings  of  architec- 
tural scenes  may  be  noticed,  but  am  not  remark- 
able; and  the  few  specimens  of  Luoa  Signorelli 
are  disappointing.  A carious  drawing  in  every 
seuseis  that  of  Diirer’s  of  the  “ Angel  playing 
the  Guitar”  (794),  an  angel  with  a wrinkled 
oommonplaoe  humaa  face,  as  if  the  artist  had 
skstobed  some  neighbour  with  a guitar,  and  then 
added  wings.  Hia  profile  head  c f an  old  man  (786) 
has  individual  character  in  every  line,  slight  as 
it  is.  Among  others  at  this  end  of  the  room 
whioh  are  of  partionlar  interest  are  Pollajuolo's 
“St.  Francis  espousing  Poverty,”  the  subject 
treated  in  a very  naive  manner;  Filippo  Lippi’s 
0om_x)utioa  of  three  figures  (782),  obviourly 
portrait!  of  some  of  the  brethren  of  the  ord  r 
of  this  disorderly  eoclesiastio ; and  Giotto’s  small 
figure  of  Sc.  Katherine  (799),  noble  and  beautiful 
in  character,  and  in  the  grand  fall  of  the 
drapery;  it  is  a “silver  point”  of  drawing 
touched  with  white,  on  a very  dark  bine  paper; 
another  vagary  in  regard  to  ezeentive  means. 

The  desks  in  the  centre  of  the  room  contain 
a number  of  very  interesting  (mostly  smaller) 
things,  oommenolog  with  Da  Vinci’s  fruit  and 
flower  studies,  &o.,  before  mentioned  ; and  in- 
cluding other  studies  of  Miohelangelo  for  the  Last 
Judgmsnt,  &o.,  and  a very  fine  pen-drawing  by 
Eaffaelle  for  the  fresco  at  Siena  representing  the 
embassy  of  Pi'colomini  to  EogeoiasIV. : the 
minute  and  subtle  delineation  of  character  in 
the  row  of  heads  on  the  spectator’s  right  is 
worth  notice  : the  whole  large  composition  with 
iti  architectural  back-ground  is  carefully  drawn 
and  shaded  with  the  pen.  A small  bead  of  an 
old  man,  by  Lorezo  di  Credi  (812)  is  remarkable 
for  delioaov  of  expression  obtained  with  slight 
means.  We  come  on  fresh  evidences  of  Diirer’s 
careful  study  of  animals  in  the  coloured  drawing 
of  two  squirrels,  with  the  most  loving  finish  not 
only  of  the  fur  of  the  animals,  bat  of  the  nuts 
and  broket;  bits  of  shells.  Giovanni  Bellini’s 
“ Christ  standing  on  Clouds  ” (842),  and  holding 
a globe,  described  in  the  catalogue  as  “drawn 
aud  vigorously  shaded  with  point  of  the  brush  in 
bistre,”  is  interesting  both  for  its  powerful  effect 
and  its  free  method  of  execution  : so  too  is  Fra 
Angelico's  “Head”  (845)  in  silver  point  and 
white,  this  time  on  a warm  orange  paper. 
Botticelli’s  “Allegorical  Figure  of  Abundance'* 
(846),  “a  beautiful  young  female  clad  in  thin 
gauzy  drapery,”  shows  us  the  manner  in  which 
those  curious  half-Classio,  haU'-Mediaeval  figures 
of  hia  were  origiuated  ; perhaps  the  next  draw-  ( 
ing,  an  angel,  ie  even  more  characteristic  of  his  , 
style, — a peonliar  flavour  of  painting  that 
pejple  gat  to  like  aa  they  get  to  like 
olives,  by  an  ednoation  of  the  ta-ite.  Donatello’s 
sketch  for  the  figure  of  St.  George  (849)  shows 
that  hia  immortal  work  did  not  arrive  at  its 
present  grandenr  of  oonception  d’un  seul  jet ; 
the  first  sketch  is  far  inferior  in  pose  and  effect 
to  the  finished  work.  A drawing  of  an  ideal 
dragon  and  a real  lizard  on  the  same  paper,  by 
Diirer,  reminds  one  oddly  of  Huxley’s  com- 
parison between  the  two  (“the  dragon  was  the 
grander,  but  the  lizard  had  the  advantage  of 
being  more  real”),  and  indicates  that  Diirer, 
like  da  Vinci,  made  a practice  of  stndying 
groiesque  things  in  natore  to  assist  him  iu 
inventing  bizarreries  on  canvas.*  A considerable 
• Everyone  will  reojember  Vasari’a  aeoouQt  of  Leon- 

ardo’s studio  while  he  was  painting  bis  Medusa  picture, 
when  the  place  wa«  littered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  toads, 
lizards,  and  whatever  else  could  assist  the  artist's  wild 
fancy, 
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number  of  speolmeas  of  Canaletto  ooonpy  om 
part  of  the  desks;  a certain  proportion  of  tbesf 
are  half  drawn  in  ink  and  the  effect  washed  ir 
with  a dull  Indian-iok  looking  tint ; their  genera! 
effect  ia  very  bald  and  uopleaaing,  and  they  seen 
CO  explain  to  some  extent  one  of  Canaletto’i 
defects  in  his  finished  paintings,  hia  meebanioa 
treatment  of  water,  which  seems  to  be  derivet 
from  the  first  treatment  in  such  studies  as  these 
where  surface  is  given  to  the  water  by  a nnmbe: 
of  little  horizontal  pen  scratches,  prodnoing  ai 
effect  as  weak  and  nn-artist-Uko  as  conld  wet 
be.  It  ia  singular  that  when  bs  abandons  hi 
washes,  and  trusts  to  the  pen-sbading  entire!’ 
for  the  effect  (as  in  some  drawings  on  the  reversi 
side  of  the  desk  from  the  first-named),  he  is  fa 
superior ; one  of  these,  done  entirely  with  a ree< 
pen  (S96),  ia  very  fine.  The  series  in  the  eas 
room  closes  with  a very  beautiful  little  sepi 
study  by  Giorgione,  for  the  “ Adoration  of  th( 
Shepherds,”  one  of  the  drawings  lent  by  th 
Qiueo. 

In  the  vestibule,  the  moat  noticeable  contribn 
tioup,  for  whioh  we  are  also  indebted  to  he 
Majesty,  are  the  beautiful  coloured  atudie!  o 
portraits  by  Holbeiu  ; studies  slight  in  one  eenS' 
in  execution,  yet  with  a parfeolly  finished  am 
complete  effect,  showing  bow  thoroughly  from  th 
very  beginning  Holbein  aimed  at  getting  at  th 
reality  of  his  subject.  V7e  feel  that  we  have  her 
the  real  people, — no  fancy  sketch  or  painter’ 
translation;  and  yet  how  thoroughly  artiatio  ii 
effect  they  are ; a quality  partly  owing  to  the  pic 
turesque  costume,  the  fiat  caps  eepeotally,  whio 
helped  the  painter  so  muoh.  Y«t  the  larger  poi 
trait  of  Archbishop  Warham,  witbont  such  aid,  i 
as  interesting,  from  the  intensely  real  and  stndie 
character  in  every  wrinkle  of  the  face,  whio 
seems  an  epitome  of  the  Cbnrcbmanship  of  tb 
period.  The  learning  of  Holbein’s  drawing  i 
especially  exemplified  in  such  a portrait  as  th 
small  one  of  Lady  Vaux  (944),  where  every  lin 
and  curve  of  the  head-gear  and  the  fall  of  th 
necklace  over  the  bust  is  given  with  snob  perfec 
truth  of  perspective.  The  rooms  called  th 
“ Sculpture  Gallery  ” and  “ Water-colour  Eoom 
are  occupied  with  a number  of  small  thingi 
some  of  whioh  may  be  called  cariosities,  be 
whioh,  nevertheless,  are  quite  an  interestin 
little  exhibition  iu  themselves.  The  sketches  c 
Claude  do  not  come  to  very  muoh.  There  is 
single  study  of  trees  by  Constable  (1103)  whiol 
is  worth  the  whole  set  of  the  Claude  bketchei 
Divers  drawings  by  Watteau  are  charming  ; ani 
it  is  pleasant  to  see  how  well  a very  old  friend, - 
Greuze, — oorass  out  in  his  studies,  better  thai 
in  his  finished  paintings;  there  is  more  “go 
and  less  affectation;  witness  the  study  of  i 
child’s  head  in  red  chalk  (1001),  and  the  olegan 
yet  expressive  figure  study  for  “ La  Crnob 
Cassee”  (999).  Some  beautiful  drawings  o 
Flaxman,  partly  of  well-known  published  sub 
jeoLs ; studies  of  hands  by  Wilkie;  portrai 
studies  by  Gainsborough,  iuoluding  a woodlani 
scene,  in  which  the  figure  sketching  (himself  P 
has  been  cut  out  of  another  piece  of  paper  an( 
“ inlaid  ” in  the  landscape  (1095)  ; a drawing  o 
a satyr  and  fann  (1013),  with  reed  pen,  bj 
Thorwaldeeo  ; a tiny  masterly  little  Indian  in! 
drawing  of  animals  by  Bewick  (1006),  an 
among  the  many  interesting  items  of  this  oornej 
of  the  collection. 

To  have  such  an  exhibition  as  this  open  foi 
three  months  is  nob  only  a perfect  boon  to  everj 
one  with  e;es  and  knowledge  to  see  and  appre 
ciate  its  contents,  bat  may  have  no  little  eduoS' 
tiocal  influence  on  a less  informed  class  of  th( 
pnblio,  in  giving  them  an  idea  of  what  sort  ol 
work  is  at  the  baok,  as  one  may  say,  of  the  pro- 
duction of  great  piotares,  and  how  the  concep- 
tions of  great  artists  have  first  taken  form  anc 
substance.  If  the  Grosvenor  gallery  can  con- 
tinue to  give  us  exhibitions  of  this  class,  it  wil 
be  doing  a great  work  and  filling  a place  which 
DO  other  institution  fills  in  London. 


Proceedings  nnder  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Act. — -ProceedingB  under  this  Act  are  now  being 
instituted  against  the  Local  Board  of  Nantwiob, 
Cheshire,  'rois  Board  has  received  notice  from 
the  adjoining  rural  sanitary  authority  to  keep 
the  sewage  of  Nantwioh  outof  the  river  Weaver, 
the  sewage  of  that  town  being  at  present  turned 
into  the  stream  without  any  attempt  at  purifica- 
tion. At  their  last  meeting  the  Board  decided 
to  call  in  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  to  advis 
them  upon  an  irrigation  or  filtration  scheme 
They  also  decided  to  give  notice  for  a loan  of 
lO.dOOL  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com* 
miseioners  to  carry  out  their  first  year’s  wo 
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UK.  GALSWORTHY  DAVIE’S  SKETCHES 
IN  FRANCE.* 

' We  recommend  nob  only  stadents  of  arobi. 
ectare,  bab  all  maBtera  and  oaratora  of  arohi. 
eotural  aohoola  and  libraries,  bo  obbain  the  very 
■xoellenb  collection  of  working  drawings  that 
,Ir.  Davie  has  made  daring  the  last  three  or  four 
ears;  and  which  Mr.  Babsford,  the  pablisher, 
lOw  offers  to  the  public  in  a volame  well  bound 
;,nd  well  printed,  It  is  true  that  these  drawings 
.re  merely  reprodactiona  of  bailding  details, 
ome  of  which  have  been  sketched  over  and  over 
i.gain  by  amateurs,  by  architects,  and  by  students 
fthe  arts;  but  they  have  an  advantage  over 
ihe  majority  of  works  of  the  same  kind,  for  they 
,re  nob  piotoreeque  sketches,  perspective  views, 
ine  effects  “ equal  to  copper  plate;”  bub  arohi- 
leotural  drawings,  such  as  those  that  are  turned 
:inb  at  times  from  the  best  architects’  ofBces. 
:Cbey  are  nob  only  fair  specimens  of  the  teobnioal 
knowledge  of  to-day,  bub  they  actually  present  to 
he  public,  details  of  Medimval  construction, — 
lot,  we  would  add,  as  the  public  eye  is  instructed 
.mongh  to  see  them  for  itself,  but  as  snoh  details 
appear  to  the  instruoted  and  appreciative  eye  of 
ihe  well-informed  stodeut.  To  be  more  explicit, 
dr.  Davie’s  drawings  would  not  please  the 
nodern  French  artist  who  periodically  astonishes 
lie  countrymen  and  ourselves  with  oonnterfeit 
lOresentments  of  edifices  new  and  old,  drawn 
IVith  a delicacy  and  refinement  not  common 

0 Western  Europe,  and  representing  things 
•ather  as  they  ought  to  be  than  as  they 

,iire.  Thus,  to  take  three  French  draughtsmen  of 
mr  time  : — M.  Pfnor  has  given  us,  in  a positive 
degree,  not  the  Castles  of  Fontainebleau  and 
:inet;  M.  Viollet-le-Duo  has  given  us,  in  a com- 
uarative  degree,  not  all  the  numerous  edifices 
: ind  “bits”  that  he  has  sketched;  and  M. 

I Jauvageot  has  given  us,  iu  a superlative  degree, 
aot  the  palaces,  ohiteaux,  and  h6tel8  of  the  six. 
:.eenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, — but  each  in 
lie  own  degree  has  reproduced  his  subject  upon 
' laper  in  a refined,  an  improved,  and  a restored 
liondition.  When  M.  Viollet-le-Duo  sketched  a 
ixiwn-honse  at  Reims,  or  a tower  at  Laon,  his 
uenoil,  too  powerful  for  mere  fact,  gave  the  art- 
Itvorld,  only  too  pleased  to  receive  it,  an  outline 
itixaotly  as  he  saw  it,  but  filled  io  with  details 
^:kud  accessories  such  as  his  imagination  directed 
)r  bis  wit  improved.  When  M.  Sauvageot 
'Jrew  the  CbUteau  da  Pailly  it  was  not  the 
lACtual  ruin,  but  a brand-new  and  restored 
tilevation  of  the  different  parts  he  saw  before 
jaim  that  be  offered  to  the  public.  But  Mr. 

« Davie  has  nothing  extenuated  iu  his  drawings 
)f  arches,  doors,  windows,  pinnacles,  cornices, 
.ind  ecclesiastical  farnibure.  If  in  certain  in. 
utanoes  the  drawing  is  coarse,  so  is  the  original 
[ptonework ; if  a piece  of  ironwork  seems  to 

I oe  rough  and  uneven,  eg  is  the  original  hinge 
:}r  bolt  whence  it  is  taken.  The  artist  has  simply 
laonghb  to  show  in  line,  and  often  depict  in  colour, 

ybe  things  that  he  saw  ; and,  taking  the  book  as 
a whole,  we  think  that  be  has  succeeded, — has, 

' in  fact,  given  it  a soientifio  valoe  which  a mere 
^collection  of  piotaresque  sketches  and  perspective 
firiewB,  however  admirable  and  perfeot,  can 
"never  afford  to  the  arobitect  or  bis  pnpils. 

II  It  seems  more  than  likely  that  the  Gothic 
Revival,”  pure  and  simple,  will  soon  be 

innmberod  among  the  things  that  have  been ; 
land  we  hope  that  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
i in  arohseologioal  matters  admit  the  immense 
I'aocession  to  general  knowledge  that  the 
Revival  ” has  precipitated.  But  while  acquiring 
Itbis  knowledge,  the  arohiteoture  not  only  of 
(Grecian  and  Roman  buildings,  but  even  of  those 
isrected  by  the  elder  Mansard,  Wren,  Hawksmoor, 
land  Gibbs,  has  been  contemptuously  shelved.  To 
( talk,  at  the  present  hour,  to  men  whose  career 

1 ef  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  professional  life  has 
■ibeen  expended  in  the  study  of  Medimval  works, 
iiabouttbe  temples,  the  houses,  the  public  edifices 
(of  antiquity,  is  to  discover  absolute  ignorance  or 
c at  best  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  classics 
3 of  our  art.  It  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably 
(feared  that  when  this  shortcoming  is  felt  there 
llwill  be  a corresponding  reaction.  Gotbio  arobi. 
Hectare,  regarded  as  “played  out,”  will  be  laid 
! on  the  shelf  with  the  many  excellent  books  that 
■ its  “Revival”  has  called  forth.  Already  some 
linolination  of  the  kind  is  seen  in  the  bastard 
'iBspiration  to  “ revive  ” what  has  been  termed  a 
J British  vernaonlar  style;  and  to  secure  this  it 
{ is  thought  sufficient  to  copy  or  adapt  the  arobi- 
iteotnral  prodnotions  common  in  England,  and 
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largely  dne  to  interconrse  with  France  and 
Holland,  during  the  seventeenth  oentary.  But 
however  much  the  practical  and  practising  archi- 
tect may  be  assisted  by  a stndy  of  the  build- 
ings erected  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
of  England,  of  Henri  II.  and  Louis  XIII.  of 
France,  the  student  will  gain  nothing  but 
chaotic  and  delusive  notions  of  design  from 
those  sources,  springing  as  they  did  from 
a little  learning  and  much  desire.  He  must 
go  diligently  and  modestly  to  the  standard 
books,  both  of  France  and  England,  upon 
Ancient  Greece  and  Rome;  to  the  standard 
books,  both  French  and  Eoglish,  upon  Medimval 
France  and  England.  He  should  draw  parts  of 
the  Parthenon  and  of  the  Propylma  of  the  Aero- 
polls  ; he  should  draw  a tower  of  Laon,  a porch 
at  Contauces,  a spire  at  Salisbury,  a gable  at 
Lincoln.  To  prepare  himself  for  such  a task — 
a very  worthy  and  ennobling  task  if  oonsoien- 
tiously  performed — he  must  begin  by  copying, 
tracing,  reading  Stuart  and  Revett’s,  Cockerell’s, 
Hittorf's,  Donaldson’s  published  works  upon 
Grecian  architecture,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
must  acquire  with  equal  diligence  a knowledge 
of  Mediaeval  principles  of  construction,  of  the 
motives  which  iospired  the  Medimval  decorator 
and  sculptor,  by  copying,  tracing,  and  reading 
the  best  of  the  many  works  which,  not  only 
within  the  memory  of  living  men  have  been 
published,  but  which  living  men  have  published. 
As  we  said  before,  some  of  the  moderu  books 
upon  Gothic  architecture,  both  in  text  and 
drawing,  are  more  delightful  than  exact.  Only 
the  experience  obtained  by  practice  and  travel 
is  enabled  to  disoriminate  between  them.  We 
may,  however,  say  with  confidence  that  Mr. 
Davie’s  collection  of  drawings  now  offered  to  the 
public,  though  late  in  the  field,  are  faithful  and 
unpretending  geometrical  representations,  to  an 
Euglieh  scale,  of  Medimval  building  in  France  as 
it  was  and  is. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Butterfield,  and 
contains  eighty-nine  plates,  20  in.  by  14  in,  in 
size,  each  entirely  filled  with  drawings.  Of 
these,  fourteen  are  coloured,  the  more  notable 
being  representations,  real  size,  of  objects  in 
enamel  and  copper  gilt,  preserved  iu  Auxerre 
Cathedral  Museum.  Bits  of  stained  glass, 
tapestry,  &o.,  are  also  given.  The  plans,  eleva- 
tioDS,  and  details  of  the  Chapter-house  of  St. 
Georges  de  Boaoherville  form  a valuable  group. 
A part  of  the  crypt  of  Bourges  Cathedral  is 
worked  out  upon  several  sheets  with  care  and 
minuteness.  There  are  also  five  working  draw- 
ings of  parts  of  Cassioourt  Church,  a well-known 
building  near  Mantes,  once  a fine  town,  and 
situated  on  the  road  between  Paris  and  the 
celebrated  Cbilteau  Gaillard.  The  Mont  St. 
Michel,  on  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and 
Brittany,  is  not  unworthily  represented  iu  these 
sketches  by  whole  sheets  of  details,  drawn  to 
BOale,  and  with  the  mouldings  sometimes  traced 
at  their  full  size;  while  the  details  of  iron 
hinges,  &a.,  from  Sens  and  Angers  are  quite  fit 
to  place  in  the  bands  of  the  smith,  were  it 
desired  to  reproduce  them.  This  mode  of 
sketching, — going  to  an  old  buildjng,  choosing 
a door,  a window,  or  an  arobway,  and  delibe- 
rately transferrirg  its  plan,  sections,  and  eleva- 
tioD  to  paper  to  a large  scale,  and  its  profiles  to 
their  real  size, — is  undoubtedly  the  proper  one  ; 
for,  if  only  a sketch  be  taken,  a draughtsman, 
even  the  moat  accomplished,  is  inevitably  beaten 
by  the  photographer : whereas  the  best  and 
most  varied  series  of  photographs  cannot  show 
the  student  what  a pencil  and  a foot-rule  offer 
to  the  practical  inquirer. 

The  ambition  to  be  known  as  the  author  of  a 
book  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  profession 
or  calling.  Apart  from  an  excusable  sentiment 
of  vanity,  out  of  which  that  ambition  is  often 
engendered,  a good  book  has  been  the  means  of 
introducing  more  than  one  arobitect,  now  famous, 
to  bis  professional  brethren  and  the  public.  But 
books,  however  excellent,  upon  architecture  are 
rarely  remunerative ; and  though  we  are  only 
too  pleased  to  be  able  to  encourage  students  to 
make  collections  of  original  drawings,  we  would 
not  lead  them  to  expect  to  make  money,  or  even 
reputation,  by  publishing  them.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Davie  there  is  something  exceptional ; he 
was  known  some  years  ago  to  be  a successfol 
dranghtsman.  A winner  of  the  Soane  Medallion, 
presented  almost  every  year  by  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  he  afterwards  in  1871  carried 
off  the  Gold  Medal  for  Architecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  His  prize  design,  a building  to 
accommodate  six  learned  societies,  was  publicly 
exhibited,  and  both  as  to  plan  and  elevation 
justly  commended.  From  subsequent  tours  iu 


France  have  resulted  the  drawings  we  are  now 
uotioing,  and  in  these  be  was  assisted — so  be  says 
in  his  text — by  the  late  Mr.  John  Capon,  a young 
mau  who  received  his  elementary  education  at 
the  Architeotnral  School  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  who  for  a few  years  was  engaged 
in  an  architect’s  office  in  Paris.  The  war  of 
1870  drove  him  to  London;  he  returned  in  1874, 
and  for  several  months  assisted  Mr.  Davie  in 
France  ; he  afterwards  started  for  America, 
where  he  died.  We  are  glad  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  recording  the  good  opinion  which  we 
are  assured  by  those  who  knew  Mr.  Capon  was 
entertained  for  him  by  his  employers  and 
friends. 


“THE  DRAWING-ROOM.”* 

ART  AT  HOME  SERIES, 

This  is  a kind  of  pendant  to  the  book  on 
house  decoration  which  formed  an  earlier  num- 
ber of  the  “Art  at  Home”  series,  and  was 
mentioned  by  us  at  the  time.  It  applies  more 
in  detail,  to  the  drawing-room  only,  the  same 
kind  of  recommendations  which  we  have  read  ' 
pretty  often  now,  in  one  form  or  another. 

It  is  hardly  of  much  use  to  review  seriously  a 
book  which,  in  spite  of  its  oomprehensive  title, 
is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a recommendation 
of  the  methods  of  decoration  which  happen  to 
be  in  vogue  with  a certain  class  of  dilettanti 
jast  at  present,  and  which  is  utterly  without 
principle  or  consistency.  Mrs.  Orrinsmith  pro- 
fesses at  the  close  of  her  book  that  her  great 
object  has  been  to  foster  and  suggest  originality, 
while  in  fact  the  greater  part  of  the  book  con- 
sists in  recommendations  to  obtain,  or  to  imitate, 
things  belonging  to  the  fashion  of  another  day. 
We  have  of  course  pages  of  the  usual  sarcasms 
upon  the  ordinary  types  of  everyday  fnrnitare, 
much  of  which  deserves,  no  doubt,  nearly  all 
that  can  be  said  against  it,  bat  this  kind  of 
writing  is  very  easy,  and  has  already  been  re- 
peated ad  nauseam.  What  is  so  absurd  in 
treatises  of  this  class  is  the  serious  and  solemn 
tone  in  which  this  or  that  particular  fancy  of 
the  day  is  recommended,  as  if  it  were  something 
really  affecting  the  well-being  of  humanity. 
Thera  is  a fancy  now  that  the  best  and  properest 
sort  of  fender  is  the  rather  high  ornamental 
brass  fender  which  was  in  fashion  at  one  time  ; 
and  we  are  told  that  these  fenders  “must  now 
be  sought  for  seriously,”  they  are  every  day 
becoming  more  rare.  We  can  imagine  Mrs. 
Orrinsmith’a  readers,  duly  impressed  with  her 
apostolic  teaching,  going  about  with  sad  and 
serious  mien,  inquiring  where  old  brass  fenders 
may  be  found.  The  particular  kind  of  fender  is 
a pleasing  one,  and  the  brass  has  a warmer  and 
more  attractive  tone  in  firelight  than  the  glitter 
of  steel ; but  it  would  be  more  to  the  purpose 
to  suggest  that  therefore  brass  should  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  modern  fenders,  and  to  say 
a word  as  to  the  oharacteristio  treatment  of  the 
material,  instead  of  sighing  over  the  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  the  old  ones.  There  is  one  point 
in  which  an  improvement  might  at  once  be  made 
upon  the  old  style  of  brass  fender,  practically, 
without  in  any  way  impairing  its  cbaraoteristic 
style.  All  the  old  fenders  of  this  kind  that  we 
have  seen  are  more  or  less  bent  and  bnokled  in 
the  centre  through  not  having  stuff  enough  in 
them  of  a proper  section  to  keep  them  stiff,  and 
to  resist  the  shaking  effect  resulting  from  people 
repeatedly  placing  a foot  on  ibe  fender,  as  almost 
every  one  does  continually.  If  they  were  made 
with  either  a stay.pieoe  io  the  centre  or  a longi- 
tudinal bar  of  Buffioieut  section  to  resist  lateral 
bending,  they  would  now  look  in  much  better 
condition  than  they  often  do.  The  fireplaoe  is 
of  course  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  auti- 
quarianism  as  the  fender.  We  are  told,  with  a 
sigh  of  regret,  that  the  old  grate  with  a high 
level  and  bobs  “ fell  into  disuse  from  a supposed 
loss  of  beat  aud  inolin'ation  to  smoke.”  There 
was  no  supposing  in  the  matter.  Every  one 
with  a grain  of  practical  knowledge  must  know 
very  well  that  they  wasted  heat ; three-fourths 
of  the  heat  went  up  the  chimney.  Against  the 
average  trade  marble  chimney-piece  almost  any- 
thing may  be  justifiably  said,  tbongb  its  iniquities 
hardly  justify  any  one  in  making  snob  a drawing 
of  it  as  that  on  page  33,  with  the  console  drawn 
as  if  it  were  in  profile  instead  of  in  perspective. 
One  thing,  however,  we  learn  from  the  remarks 
on  fireplaces,  namely  the  value  of  those  small 
convex  mirrors  which  it  has  become  the  fashion 
to  revive ; they  “gather  the  whole  contents  of 
the  room  into  a handful,  perfeot  aud  pretty.” 

• The  Drawing-room : its  Decoration  and  Farniture, 
Bj  Mrs.  Orrinsmith.  London : Macmillan  A Co.  1877. 
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We  shonld  have  said  that  they  farniehed  a “peep- 
show”  for  the  children;  bat  it  seems  we  are  all 
to  be  grown-up  children  now  ; ex.  gr.  : — 

'•  To  an  appreciative  mind,  not  epoiled  by  the  luxnry  of 
wealth,  what  keen  pleasnre  there  is  in  the  possession  of 
one  new  treasure:  a Persian  tile,  an  Algerian  flower -pot, 
an  old  Pleaiish  cup,  a piece  of  Nankin  blue,  an  Icelandic 
spoon,  a Japanese  cabinet,  a Cliinese  fan;  a hundred 
things  might  be  namnd,  not  one  being  costly,  yet  each,  in 
its  way,  beautiful  and  interesting.  Where  to  place  it,  for 
the  best,  is  a fertile  topic  of  conversation  (!) ; then  the 
bracket  must  be  made  j the  tiny  shelf  designed.  A delight 
as  pure  as  that  of  a child  with  a fresh  toy,  and  superior  to 
that  in  its  lasting  power,  is  open  to  the  aspirant  after  the 
beautiful  in  art." 

And  we  are  told  that  " what  shall  be  added 
next  should  be  a constantly  recurring  thought.” 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  any  snob  intellectual 
art  as  drawing  in  the  true  sense  receives  a side- 
out  ; but  instead,  young  girls  are  exhorted  to 
put  on  “pretty  blouses”  and  paint  their  own 
furniture. 

.We  by  no  means  say  that  a good  many  things 
suggested  are  not  improvements  on  what  is 
commonly  seen  in  the  furnishing  and  decoration 
of  rooms  ; many  of  the  snggestions  are  not  very 
new,  certainly,  and  it  is  quite  inconsistent  for 
the  author  in  one  page  to  say  that  no  material 
should  imitate  what  is  not,  and  a few  pages 
farther  on  to  recommend  the  nse  of  ebonised 
wood,  which  is  simply  ordinary  wood  treated  to 
imitate  ebony.  Bat  this  is  jast  one  of  the 
instances  of  what  is  obvious  throaghout  the 
book,  that  what  is  recommended  is  upon  no 
principle,  but  only  because  certain  persons  at 
present  have  got  into  a habit  of  thinking  that 
good  taste  depends  upon  doing  this  or  that.  A 
Japanese  effect  may  bo  given  to  a room,  we  are 
told,  by  a certain  treatment.  No  doubt  it  may; 
but  ivliy  is  an  English  room  to  have  a Japanese 
effect  ? Why  are  rows  of  Japanese  fans  to  be 
nut  roand  the  wall,  or  crammed  up  with  “ Christ- 
mas greenery”  over  a bachelor's  fireplace  ? Why 
are  we  told  that  “rooms  donbtlees  look  better 
with  the  ceilings  undecorated,”  without  a word 
of  reason,  and  in  the  teeth  of  nnmberlese 
examples  to  the  contrary  ? What  does  Mrs. 
Orriusmith  mean  by  saying  that  “ wholesome 
china  ” alone  is  necessary  to  make  a fireplace 
pleasing  ? What  is  “ wholesome  ohina  ” ? Why 
does  she  devote  a couple  of  pages  merely  to 
telling  us,  in  tragic  accents,  and  with  each  ex- 
pressions as  “ woe  worth  the  day  ! ” that  gas  is  j 
not  a desirable  light  for  a drawing-room  ? Why,  | 
after  leotaring  us  about  the  vulgarity  of  the 
ordinary  taste  for  curves  and  ■wriggles  in  farni- 
tare,  does  she  give,  as  a specimen  of  good  taste, 
(page  137)  a representation  of  a capboardin  the 
very  worst  rococo  taste,  the  top  entirely  made  of 
carls  and  twists,  which  are  a bad  application,  in 
woodwork,  of  one  of  the  worst  masonic  featnres 
of  a decayed  and  corrupted  style  of  architecture?* 
And  the  answer  to  all  thesewhysis  the  same ; that 
the  book  simply  exponnds,  without  reason  or 
principle,  a set  of  fashions  accepted  by  the  Sir 
Viatos  of  the  day,  who  are  not  only  determined 
to  “ have  a taste,”  but  to  force  it,  as  far  as  they 
oan,  upon  every  one  else,  on  pain  of  their  con. 
dign  contempt  and  displeasnre,  whatever  that 
may  amount  to. 

Mrs.  Orrinsmith  complains  in  one  passage  in 
her  book  that  persons  who  have  attained  emi- 
nence in  literature  or  music  should  imagiue  they 
have,  therefore,  a right  to  an  opinion  on  matters 
of  household  taste  or  decoration.  Persons  who 
have  “ attained  eminence  ” in  any  really  intelleo- 
tual  study  are  likely,  we  imagine,  to  look  rather 
contemptnonsly  on  the  pursuit  of  shams  which 
is  called  taste.  Really,  to  see  the  solemn 
manner  in  which  such  collecting  of  trifles  is 
paraded  and  preached  about  as  if  it  were  the 
serious  busiuess  of  life,  is  almost  enough  to  dis- 
g(U8t  one  with  the  very  word  “ Art,”  in  the  name 
of  which  all  this  is  carried  on.  If  this  is  what 
“ Art  at  Home  ” means,  it  appears  to  be  merely 
an  amusement  for  grown-up  children,  and  an 
occasion  for  the  glorification  of  that  most  dis- 
agreeable species  of  homanity,  whether  in  the 
masculine  or  feminine  variety,  the  sesthetio  prig. 
And  if  treatises  such  as  these  are  really  popular 
and  in  demand,  we  oan  only  conclude  that  the 
present  generation  contains  a large  percentage 
of  exceedingly  soft-headed  people. 


Caorlisle.  — The  strike  of  Carlisle  cabineU 
makers,  which  commenced  on  the  8th  of  June, 
has  terminated.  The  men  will  receive  an  advance 
of  |d.  an  hour  in  March. 

_ * On  p,  100  tte  aathor  oq^ilains  (rightly)  of  the  “ per- 

tioacioas  attachment  of  modern  farniture-makers  to 
curves  " as  a great  hindrance  to  amendment ; on  page  137 
she  gives  as  an  examjile  of  good  taste  a room  in  which  all 
the  fnrniture  is  in  corves  and  twists  without  a straight 
ine  anywhere. 


THE  ALBERT  GALLERY,  EDINBURGH. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  a new  and  hand- 
some building  was  completed  in  Shandwiok-plaoei 
at  the  west  end,  for  a limited  liability  company. 
It  contains  a piotare-gallery,  which  is  designated 
the  “ Albert  Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts.”  This 
gallery  was  opened  by  an  exhibition  of  paintings, 
rather  hurriedly  got  up,  and  not  remarkable  for 
the  excellence  of  the  works  shown. 

The  first  winter  exhibition  at  the  gallery  -was 
opened  on  the  2Sth  of  November,  and  is  a decided 
improvement  upon  the  former  one.  Th^iew 
iastibntion  does  nob  pretend  to  rival  the  AtfSTOny, 
bub  to  be  auxiliary  to  it.  It  cannot  hold  out  the 
same  inducements  as  the  chartered  body,  and 
oan  only  be  useful  as  a means  of  exhibiting 
works  which  would  otherwise  not  bebrought  before 
the  public.  The  exhibition  is  not,  therefore,  con- 
fined  to  the  works  of  living  artists,  but  oontaius 
some  by  deceased  masters.  The  Institute  also 
serves  as  a means  whereby  those  who  consider 
themselves  aggrieved  by  having  their  works 
misplaced  in,  or  excluded  from,  the  Academy, 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their 
talent.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  pictures  in 
the  gallery  are  the  work  of  the  lata  David  Scott. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  aimed  at  a high 
ideal,  bub  fell  short  of  it.  His  work  is  decidedly 
above  mediocrity,  bnt  he  was  apt  to  go  into 
extremes,  and  failed  in  reaching  that  healthy 
stage  of  excellence  which  is  the  crucial  difficulty 
of  the  artist. 

The  characteristics  of  the  artist  are  strongly 
pronounced  in  both  works,  “ Peter  the  Hermit 
Preaching  the  Crusade.”  and  “ The  Alohymical 
Adept  lecturing  on  the  Elixir  Vitm.”  The  prin- 
cipal figore  in  each  is  cadaverous  and  grotesque, 
the  drawing  is  faulty  in  many  respects,  and  the 
composition  lacks  artistic  unity  and  effect.  Yet . 
withal  there  is  an  intensity  and  variety  of  ex- 
pression,  and  a high  aim,  far  removed  from  the 
vulgar  trivialities  which  are  received  with  greater 
favour. 

The  number  of  portraits  exhibited  is  small ; 
none  of  them  by  living  artists,  and  all  interesting. 
The  first  of  these  that  engages  our  attention  is 
one  attributed  to  Gainsborough,  representing  an 
old  gentleman,  in  a brown  coat  and  white  wig, 
seated,  beside  whom  stands  a boy  in  a blue  silk 
suit.  Great  as  the  name  of  the  artist  is,  the 
work  does  not  affect  us ; if  it  ever  possessed  that 
purity  of  colour  which  characterises  the  works 
of  the  artist,  it  has  now  disappeared,  and  it  does 
not  display  much  subtlety  of  expression. 

On  either  side  of  the  Gainsborough  hangs  a 
head  by  Raeburn,  both  of  which  are  full  of 
force  and  animatiou ; and  there  is  another  by 
the  same  artist  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  aunt  of  James 
Watt,  a shrewd  genial  old  lady  in  a white  cap, 
tonehed  off  with  great  breadth  and  power. 

Another  remarkable  portrait  is  that  of  Miss 
Linley,  afterwards  Mrs.  Sheridan,  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  which,  like  so  many  of  Sir  Joshua’s 
works,  has  suffered  considerably  from  time  ; yet 
enough  survives  of  its  origiual  charm  to  attract 
us.  The  young  lady  is  attired  in  a white  lace 
dress  and  turban,  looped  up  with  pearls,  from 
under  which  falls  a wealth  of  brown  hair,  and 
large  brown  eyes  light  up  a sweet  and  winning 
oountenanoe.  Opposite  the  Gainsborough  bangs 
a work  by  Michael  Wolgemnth,  “ Christ  and 
Simon  bearing  the  Cross.”  Wolgemuth  was  the 
master  of  Albert  Diirer,  and  ranks  amongst  the 
first  painters  of  the  early  German  school.  This 
work  is  the  companion  of  the  famous  picture  in 
the  Louvre,  representing  “ Christ  brought  before 
Pilate,”  and,  like  it,  is  in  the  hard  bnt  powerful 
manner  which  prevailed  before  the  splendid 
genius  of  his  great  pupil, — rejecting  the  conven- 
tionalities of  the  period, — originated  the  style 
which  is  associated  with  his  name. 

“ A Roman  Balcony  ” during  the  Carnival, 
by  Robert  Herdman,  presents  to  ns  a group  of 
ladies,  richly  attired,  enjoying  the  scene  in  the 
Corse.  It  is  a highly-finished  work,  displaying 
much  brilliancy  of  colour  and  skill  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  draperies. 

The  landscapes  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Wintonr  are  now 
obaraoterised  by  Blovenliness  of  execution,  vegeta- 
tion seeming  to  have  undergone  a process  of 
boiling  before  being  depicted;  bnt  a work  of 
his  here  exhibited,  “ A Minnow  Stream,”  shows 
that  snob  was  not  always  the  ease.  It  is  as  rich 
in  colour  as  his  present  work,  but  is  careful  in 
detail  without  detriment  to  the  general  effect, 
and  has  some  fine  passages  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance, which  is  skilfully  graduated  beyond.  To 
a “ Dutch  Lugger  making  for  the  Harbour — 
Storm  rising,”  by  J.  P.  Schatz,  the  artist  has 
succeeded  in  imparting  the  esnse  of  movement, 


and  the  colour  of  sea  and  sky  appears  natural 
and  unexaggerated,  hot  in  so  animated  a sea 
overspread  by  a grey  sky,  it  hardly  appears  to 
QB  that  the  reflection  of  the  colours  of  the  vessel 
and  its  sails  would  be  so  vivid  as  here  repre* 
seated  ; but  the  aspects  of  nature  are  so  varied 
that  we  feel  not  at  all  sure  as  to  this  : a momen. 
tary  gleam  of  light  from  a break  in  the  clouds 
might  produce  the  effect  depicted. 

“Manhood,”  with  a quotation  after  HilBchylaB, 
and  “Youth,”  with  a quotation  after  Anaoreoxu 
are  Classical  idylls  by  J.  D.  Marshall,  the  work 
of  a man  of  onltnre,  gracefnlly  treated,  and  rich 
in  colour.  They  are  more  in  the  nature  of 
decorative  panels  than  easel  paintings,  — a 
phase  of  . art  not  much  affected  by  Scottish 
painters, — and  to  which  it  would  be  well  if  some 
of  them  directed  their  attention. 

J.  W.  Bowkett  exhibits  three  figure  subjects, 
“ Faust  and  Marguerite,”  “Marguerite,”  and  “ My 
Lady  the  Countess,”  iu  each  of  which  the  same 
young  lady  appears  in  a lavender  silk  dress, 
She  is  a fair  and  pretty  simpleton,  but  not  the 
Marguerite  of  Goethe;  and  the  Fansfc  is  that  of 
the  opera  and  not  of  the  poem.  The  lavender 
dress,  which  appears  to  be  a spScialit4  of  the 
artist,  is  daintily  done, 

“ A Daughter  of  Eve,”  by  James  Archer,  re- 
presents  a girl  standing  under  a tree,  with  a 
lapful  of  apples,  one  of  which  has  fallen  amongst 
the  grass  at  her  feet.  From  her  arch  expression 
she  seems  to  be  inviting  some  swain  to  her  side, 
whether  to  partake  of  the  apples  or  other  fruit 
we  know  not.  The  arrangement  is  simple, 
graceful,  and  effective,  but  the  colour  is  duller 
than  is  generally  found  in  the  works  of  this 
artist. 

As  a piece  of  realistic  representation  we  have 
seldom  seen  anything  more  effective  than  the 
beeoh-trees  in  the  “ Deserted  Avenue,”  by  J. 
MeWhirter.  The  picture  is  redeemed  from  being 
a mere  study  by  the  figore  so  deftly  put  in  by 
Orohardaon,  and  the  glimpse  of  city  and  hills  in 
the  distance. 

We  have  heard  mnoh  of  the  works  of  Bridg. 
man,  an  American  artist,  and  have  here  a speoi. 
men  of  his  work  entitled  “ Souvenir  of  Italy.” 
It  represents  a garden-scene,  in  the  right  fore, 
ground  of  whioh  is  a fountain  with  colossal 
bronze  figures  ; in  the  middle  distance  is  a part] 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  beyond,  and  over, 
topping  a group  of  trees  to  the  lefc,  are  the  roofs 
and  campanile  of  a city.  The  composition  is 
odd  but  masterly,  the  treatment,  especially  of  the 
bronze  figures,  is  broad  and  suggestive,  and  the 
local  colour  of  the  group  in  the  middle  distance 
is  pnt  down  in  a manner  seldom  attempted. 

“Off  Shore,”  by  T.  Graham,  represents  a 
fisher-boy  in  a boat  at  sea,  apparently  all  alone 
and  buried  in  a reverie.  The  head  is  rendered  in 
a vigorous  manner,  and  the  colour  is  admirable : 
the  sea,  however,  appears  of  too  uniform  a 
tint  of  green,  and  lacks  atmospheric  effect ; bnt 
it  is  more  in  accordance  with  nature  than  the 
crude  yellow  which  overspreads  the  water  and 
sands  in  the  “ Coast  Scene,”  by  J.  Ewebank, 
whioh,  however,  is  effective  as  regards  compo- 
sition. 

One  compartment  of  the  gallery  is  devoted  to 
water-colour  drawings,  amongst  whioh  a vignette 
by  Turner  claims  the  pre-eminence.  “The  Lake 
of  Neme”  is  a diapason  iu  delicate  blue,  in 
which  the  opaline  tints  mingle  as  in  mother-of. 
pearl.  There  are  also  good  specimens  of  the 
handiwork  of  H.  Cameron,  J.  Heron,  W.  P, 
Burton,  and  others,  whioh  oar  spaoe  does  not 
admit  of  onr  notioing  in  detail. 

We  also  observe  a few  specimens  ofeonlptore, 
amongst  whioh  we  note  two  graceful  figures  sym- 
bolical of  “Painting”  and  “ Sculpture,”  by  Mrs. 
D.  0.  Hill,  and  “Esmeralda  in  Prison,”  by 
W.  G.  Stevenson. 

In  closing  onr  remarks  upon  this  interesting 
exhibition,  we  would  pass  a word  of  oommenda- 
tion  upon  the  manner  in  whioh  the  hanging 
committee  have  performed  their  duty.  The 
paintings  are  admirably  arranged,  and  regard  heks 
been  had  to  the  merit  of  the  works  irrespective 
of  their  authorship. 


The  Middle  Level  Outfall  Sluice. — The 
new  sluice  at  the  Middle  Level  Works,  near 
Lynn,  was  opened  on  the  26bh  nit.  The  engi- 
neer is  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  and  the  contractor 
Mr.  Webster.  The  cost  is  between  40,0002.  and 
60,0002.,  and  by  it  200,000  acres  are  to  be  drained, 
and  rivers  to  the  extent  of  200  miles.  The  sluice 
is  in  Bubatitution  of  syphons,  which  will  now  be 
discontinued.  It  is  said  that  the  fen  country  of 
j^he  Isle  of  Ely  will  now  be  safe  from  inundation. 
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THE  HOUSEHOLD  AT  DIFFERENT  ERAS* 

LOUIS  qUATORZE.  II. 

" Our  own  Religion  farnishea  us  wilh  adequate  Ideas  of 
the  Bieaaing  as  well  as  Curae  which  may  attend  absolute 
Power.  The  Pictures  of  Hesren  and  Hell  will  place  a 
' very  liyely  image  of  both  before  our  Eyes ; for  though  the 
r Prince  of  the  latter  can  have  no  Power  but  wbat  he  origi- 
I nally  derives  from  the  Omnipotent  Sovereign  in  the  former; 
yet  it  plainly  ap^ars  from  Scripture,  that  absolute  Power 
in  bis  infernal  Dominions  is  granted  to  their  Diabolical 
Ruler.  This  is  indeed  the  only  absolute  Power  which 
I «an  by  Scripture  be  derived  from  Heaven.  If  therefore 
I the  several  Tyrannies  npon  Earth  can  prove  any  Title  to 
a divine  Authority,  it  must  be  derived  from  this  oripnal 
Grant  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and  these  subordinate 
. Deputations  most  consequently  come  immediately  from 
hi^  whose  Stamp  they  so  expressly  bear.”  — Fielding, 

Those  who  are  ezeroieed  in  their  minds  con* 

; cerning  the  proper  way  to  plan  or  divide  dwell* 
ing^honees  in  the  oentre  of  great  cities  cannot  do 
1 better  than  study  the  phases  of  development 
wbioh  have  sncoeeded  each  other  in  the  two 
i oapitals  of  France  and  England  since  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  For 
an  Englishman,  the  best  prelude  to  such 
study  is  undoubtedly  a careful  perusal  of 
Macaulay's  celebrated  chapter  on  the  state 
of  England  in  1665.  Only  the  nuolens  of 
i London  as  it  is  then  existed ; and  a single  line 
of  irregular  arohea  overhung  by  piles  of  mean 
and  orazy  houses,  garnished  with  mouldering 
. human  beads,  impeded  the  navigation  of  the 
, river.  Of  the  metropolis,  the  City,  properly  so 
1 called,  was  the  most  important  division.  At  the 
: time  of  the  Restoration  it  had  been  built,  for  the 
I most  part,  of  wood  and  plaster;  the  few  bricks 
i that  were  used  were  ill.baked ; the  booths  where 
I goods  were  exposed  to  sale  projected  far  into  the 
t streets,  and  were  overhung  by  the  upper  stories. 

[ The  City  was  the  merobant’a  residence ; the 
I mansions  of  the  great  old  bnrghers  stood  in 
• retired  and  gloomy  courts,  accessible  only  by 
inconvenient  passages  ; but  their  dimensions 
I were  ample,  their  staircases  not  wanting  in 
i grandeur,  and  their  rooms  stately.  Almost  all 
i the  noble  families  had  long  migrated  beyond  the 
, City  bounds.  “Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham, 
i while  engaged  in  bitter  and  unscrupulous  oppo- 
I sition  to  the  Government,”  said  Macaulay,  “bad 
! thought  that  they  could  nowhere  carry  on  their 
1 intrigues  so  conveniently  or  so  securely  as  under 
j the  protection  of  the  City  magistrates  and  the 
1 City  Militia.  Shaftesbury  had  therefore  lived  in 
I Alderegate^street,  at  a house  which  may  still  be 
1 easily  known  by  the  pilasters  and  wreaths,  the 
j graceful  work  of  Inigo.  Buckingham  had 
, ordered  his  mansion  near  Charing-cross,  once 
I the  abode  of  the  Archbishops  of  York,  to  be 
I pulled  down,  and  while  streets  and  alleys,  which 
I are  still  named  after  him,  were  rising  on  that 
site,  chose  to  reside  in  Dowgate.”  A few  great 
men  retained  wbat  the  historian  calls  “ their 
hereditary  h6tel8”  iu  the  Strand.  In  Lincoln’s- 
inu.delds  and  Covent.garden  noble  and  rich 
families  inhabited  stately  dwellings.  At  the 
same  time,  in  Covent-garden  a filthy  and  noisy 
market  was  held  close  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
great.  In  the  centre  of  Lincoln’s-inn. fields,  the 
rabble  congregated  to  hear  mountebanks 
harangue,  to  see  bears  dance,  and  to  set  dogs  at 
oxen.  In  all  the  open  spaces  rubbish  was  shot. 
8t.*  James’ s-square  was  a reoeptaole  for  all  the 
offal  and  cinders,  for  all  the  dead  oats  and  dead 
dogs  of  Westminster,  and  a shed  for  rubbish 
I was  built  there  under  the  windows  of  mansions 
occupied  by  tbe  first  roaguatea  of  the  realm.  In 
rainy  weather  tbe  gutters  formed  torrents  ; even 
foreigners  who  knew  Paris  cried  shame  npon  tbe 
London  pavements.  Pails  were  emptied  from 
the  windows  into  tbe  streets,  and  at  night  the 
latter  were  left  in  profound  daikuess.  Then  the 
coffee-bonse  wast  important  political  iostibn- 
tion.  “ Every  man  of  the  upper  or  middle  class 
went  daily  to  bis  coffee-house,  to  learn  the  news 
and  to  discuss  it.”  Foreigners  remarked  that 
tbe  coffee-house  was  the  Londoner’s  home, — a 
thing  that  especially  distinguished  London  from 
all  other  cities.  There  were  coffee-houses  in 
different  parts  of  the  town  for  all  ranks  and 
professions.  In  them  public  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed, altered,  or  matured ; they  w-ere  to  the 
politicians  of  the  seventeenth  century  not  alone 
what  the  clubs  are  to  the  present  day,  but  what 
the  newspapers  are  to  actual  thinkers  and 


* See  p.  949,  ante. 

•j-  Before  1667,  neither  coffee,  chocolate,  nor  tea  was  to 
be  bad  in  Raria.  At  the  begianiog  of  the  reic;n  of 
Lonia  XIV.,  the  grand  teigneur  frequented  “ nu  cabaret." 
Macaulay  Bays  that  the  first  coffee-house  in  London  was 
set  up  in  tbe  time  of  the  Commonwealth  by  aTurke; 
tnerohant,  who  had  acquired  among  tbe  Mahomedsns  a 
taste  for  their  favourite  beverage.  It  is  said  that  an 
Armenian  atarted  the  first  ''cafe"  iu  Paris  in  the  year 
1872. 


workers.  Ordinary  people  learnt  at  the  coffee- 
house tbe  latest  news  from  Whitehall,  where, 
“half  the  jobbing  and  half  tbe  flirting  of  tbe 
metropolis  went  on,” — where  “this  ooortier  got 
a frigate  and  that  a company ; a third  tbe 
pardon  of  a rich  offender ; a fourth,  a lease  of 
tbe  crown  land  on  easy  terms,”  Its  master, 
Charles  II.,  was  the  grandson  of  Henri  lY. ; 
unable  to  affect  tbe  splendour,  be  practised 
the  affability,  nf  bis  patron  and  kinsman,  tbe 
French  king.  France  set  the  fashions,  not  in 
dress  alone,  but  in  manners.  French  was  the 
language  of  fashionable  society.  For  a gentle- 
man “ to  garnish  bis  conversation  with  scraps  of 
French  was  tbe  best  proof  which  he  could  give 
of  his  parts  and  attainments.”*  Macaulay  main- 
tained that  France  then  bad, over  thesurrouDdiog 
countries  at  onoo  the  asoendenoy  which  Rome 
had  over  Greece  (that  is  to  say,  in  a political 
and  practical  sense)  and  tbe  asoendenoy  which 
Greece  had  over  Rome  (that  is  to  say,  in  a literary 
and  an  artistic  sense).  Now  let  ns  turn  to  the 
Capital  whose  social  sway  oar  ancestors  thus 
acknowledged  about  twenty  years  after  the 
Great  Fire. 

We  have  already  quoted  some  of  Evelyn’s 
notes  npon  Paris,  made  about  tbe  year  1649.  We 
have  also  quoted  James  Howel,  who,  in  1657, 
wrote  a book  entitled  “ Londinopolis”  ; and  we 
have  mentioned  Dr.  Lister,  who  in  1693  aocom- 
panied  the  English  Ambassador  to  Paris.  A 
description  of  the  entry  made  by  the  Brilish 
Envoy  was  given  in  the  “ Meroure  Galant " of 
March,  1698  J it  is  therein  recorded  that  the 
immense  concourse  of  people  assembled  ou  the 
line  of  route  from  tbe  entrance  to  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine  to  tbe  Rue  de  Tournon  ( “pres  d’une 
lieue  et  demie  de  cbemiu”)  caused  some  of  the 
English  bo  say  that  there  were  more  people  in 
Paris  alone  than  they  had  thought  to  find  in  all 
France.  Dr.  Lister  described  the  houses  as 
either  built  entirely  of  stone  or  coated  with 
plaster.  Some  built  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe 
century  (the  seventeenth)  were  of  brick  and 
stone,  at  the  Place  Royale  and  the  Place 
Daupbioe,  for  instance;  but  that  style  had  been 
given  up,  and  only  in  a few  houses  was  the  plaster 
covering  painted  to  resemble  brickwork.  The 
domestic  buildings  were  everywhere  lofty  and 
majestic ; and  all  those  belonging  to  persons  of 
quality  bad  carriage  gateways  to  , internal  court, 
yards,  in  which  were  to  be  found  coach-houses 
and  stabling.  Tbe  doctor  estimated  the  number 
of  carriage  gateways  ('portes-cocheres)  at  more 
than  700.  The  principal  mansions  had  their 
lowest  windows, — those  of  the  grcund-floor, — 
provided  wilh  iron  grilles,  wbioh  particularly 
attracted  his  attention  on  account  of  the  great 
expense  that  they  must  have  occasioned.  Tbe 
taste  for  wbat  be  called  magnificence  also 
astonished  him ; it  was  impossible  to  enter  tbe 
house  of  a person  of  any  ease  without  observing 
it.  The  doctor  remarked  the  paving  of  the 
streets;  they  were  all  laid  with  cubes  of  stone 
of  from  8 in.  to  10  in.,  and  tbe  gutters  were  not 
deep.  The  streets  were  narrow,  and  passers-by 
were  ill-protected  from  tbe  press  and  tbe  rapidity 
of  carriages,  which  were  driven  at  a fast  trot 
between  the  lofty  houses,  causing  a kind  of 
rousio  hardly  likely  to  please  any  other  ears  than 
those  of  the  Parisians.  Most  of  the  houses, — at 
•east  of  tbe  larger  sort, — had  been  erected  during 
the  forty  years  preceding  Dr.  Lister’s  visit;  and 
during  the  entire  century  most  of  tbe  great 
mansions  in  Paris  had  been  rebuilt  on  the  old 
site,  or  had  risen  on  a new  one.  The  same 
remark  applied  to  tbe  convents,  the  bridges,  tbe 
churches,  and  the  city  gates.  He  visited  the 
“appartement”  of  M.  de  Vivier,  at  the  arsenal; 
it  was  composed  of  seven  or  eight  rooms  on  a 
ground-floor  looking  npon  the  great  garden.  The 
“appartement”  of  M.  Le  N6tre, — the  controller 
of  the  king’s  gardens, — by  the  side  of  the 
Tuileriee,  was  also  worth  a visit.  M.  Le  N6tre 
was  then  89  years  of  age,  and  always  lively  and 
active.  Of  all  the  royal  buildings,  that  of  the 


* Many  of  the  phrases  and  expressions  which  still  pass 
current  iu  England  as  polite  “ French,”  are  now  half 
unintelligible  in  Paris.  A legal  light  in  the  Channel 
Islands  would  have  no  difficulty  in  knowing  what  was 
meant  by  a "feme  eolef  and  a Parisian  antiquary  would, 
after  a little  study,  understand  what  Englishmen,— states- 
men and  others,— mean  by  tbe  word  " lackei."  But  to 
ask  an  ordinary  Frenchman  what  his  " forte"  is,  is  to 
unnecessarily  perplex  him  with  a term  which,  neverthe- 
less, came  into  this  country  through  France.  A passage 
we  lately  extracted  from  a published  letter  of  the  late 
Prosper  Merrira6e,  and  dated  the  1st  of  September,  1869, 
has  a touch  of  humour  shout  it  which  will  be  appreciated 
by  all  Englishmen  who  ere  ambitious  to  be  thought  good 
breach  scholars  “ Si  vous  n'avez  pas  ‘ Evelyn’s  Diary’ 
dans  votre  Bibliotbeque,”  wrote  Merrimee,  “vous  avea 
tort.  11  ^tait  tr^s  amateur  d'Art  et  de  ce  que  les  Angleie 
appellent  verfu.” 


Luxembourg  was  the  most  advanced.  Dr.  Lister 
described  some  of  the  rooms  he  entered ; amongst 
others,  a few  wainscoted  with  cedar,  carved  in 
garlands  of  flowers, — a fashion  then  rare  at 
Paris.  The  floors  were  in  “marquetry,”  and 
inlaid  with  silver.  The  solidity,  the  durability, 
the  preservation,  of  these  floors  at  the  end  of 
such  a long  time  excited  hia  admiration,  par. 
tioularly  when  he  remembered  that,  at  home  in 
London,  the  boards  warped  and  croaked,  so  that 
after  a few  years  they  became  intolerable ! 
Satire  npon  English  progress,  that  Londoners 
who  know  should  be  saying  precisely  the  same 
thing  after  nearly  200  years ! At  the  time  of 
tbe  doctor’s  visit  there  were  two  theatres  in  the 
gay  capital, — one,  the  Opera,  was  in  the  house 
of  Monsieur,  and  formed  part  of  the  Palais 
Royal ; the  other  was  devoted  to  dramatic  en- 
tertainnaents,  though  the  kind  of  spectacle  that 
it  was  possible  to  produce  in  1698  may  be  faintly 
imagined  when  it  is  remembered  that  only  in 
1782  were  seats  introduced  into  the  ordinary  aadi> 
torial  portions  of  a theatre,  and  only  in  1784  were 
tbe  big  rushlights  displaced  for  candles  and  oil- 
lamps.  The  streets  were  lighted  at  night  ail 
the  year  round.  This  custom  was  favourably 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Lister  because  of  the  absurd 
practice  of  not  lighting  the  torches  in  London 
during  the  half  of  every  month.  In  the  Paris 
lanterns  there  were  candles,  of  four  to  the  pound, 
that  lasted  almost  until  after  midnight.  About 
tbe  same  time  Germain  Brice  described  the  city 
as  entirely  fllled  with  people, — as  one  in  which 
there  was  no  corner  not  inhabited.  The  number 
of  beggars  was  so  great,  and  they  were  sb  im- 
portunate, that,  whether  on  foot  or  in  a carriage, 
Dr.  Lister  could  hardly  proceed  without  annoy- 
ance. He  also  thought  that  some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  disinfect  a town  so  peopled  ; 
but  be  knew  of  no  maobine  likely  to  succeed, 
except  one  that  swept  away  the  populace  at  the 
same  time.  Every  threat,  every  notice  npon  tbe 
walls,  remained  without  effect.  The  dust  in 
Paris  where  tbe  streets  were  paved  was  not 
much  less  than  that  of  London,  where  the  roads 
were  of  sand  and  pebbles.  Boilean  alone  can 
explain  this : said  he,  ridiculing  the  mud  of  bis 
time, — 

“ Elixir  d’ excrements  poarris, 

Mauditee  crottes  de  Paris  1 *’  * 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  Evelyn,  writing  his  notes 
in  the  French  capital  on  tbe  15bh  of  February, 
1652,  says, — “ That  very  seldom  has  a plague  or 
other  epidemical  contagion  made  here  (in  Paris) 
that  havoc  and  lamentable  devastation  wbioh  ic 
so  frequently  doth  in  our  putrified  climate  and 
accidentally  suffocated  city,  contrary  to  that  vulgar 
and  most  false  tradition  which  I find  in  every 
man's  mouth : that  tbe  pestilence  is  never  out 
of  Paris.” 

Nor  should  other  references  made  by  Evelyn 
be  overlooked  by  people  desirous  of  learning 
how  the  modern  forms  of  booses  in  both  capitals 
have  developed  or  whence  they  have  sprung. 
Id  his  celebrated  “ Parallel,”  Evelyn  wrote, — 
“ Not  to  be  forgotten  are  the  floorings  of  wood 
which  her  Majesty  the  Queen  Mother  has  first 
brought  into  nae  in  England  at  her  palace  of 
Somerset  House,  tbe  like  whereof  I directed  to 
be  made  in  a bedchamber  at  Berkeley  House. 
Tbe  French  call  it  parquetage."  Again, — “ This 
puts  me  in  mind  of  that  most  usefnl  appendix 
(to  Palladio),  and  those  other  pieces  of  Le  Muet, 
the  French  architect,  wherein,  besides  what  he 
has  published  oODoemiug  these  kinds  of  timber 
floors,  &o.,  you  have  a most  accurate  account  of 
timberings,  of  all  sorts  of  stones,  roofings,  &o.” 
That  was  written  in  1664;  Pierre  le  Muet  pub- 
lished his  “ ilanifere  de  bien  Bastir  ” in  1663  ; 
and  the  Great  Fire  of  London  occurred  in  1666. 
Any  one  who  is  familiar, — as  most  Englishmen 
now  are, — with  tbe  Domestio  architecture  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  knows  the  kind 
of  shop  and  dwelling-house  which  existed  in 
London  before  the  Fire : a few  still  remain 
plastered  and  bedaubed  in  Holborn,  Aldorsgate- 
street,  the  Strand,  and  other  parts  just  without 
the  circuit  of  destruction  made  in  1666.  Many, 
indeed  most,  of  the  houses  that  rose  after 
that  period  were  based  upon  tbe  French 


* James  Howel,  in  “ Londinopolie,”  Bays,  at  p.  391,— 
“ Touching  street*,  the  dirt  and  crott  of  Paris  may  b® 
smelt  ten  miles  off,  and  leaves  snob  a tenacious  oily  stain 
that  it  is  indelible,  and  can  never  be  washed  off.”  In  the 
days  of  Howel  and  Boileau,  many  of  the  street!  of  Paris 
were  not  wider  than  those  of  Pompeii,  but  the  former  had 
not  the  advantage  of  stepping-stones,  such  as  those  which 
may  still  he  seen  at  the  corners  of  Pompeian  thorough- 
fares. In  Paris,  fine  ladies  were  assisted  across  the  kennel 
in  the  centre  of  the  highway  upon  the  becks  of  profes- 
sional carriers,  who  plied  an  unlicensed  calling,  much  likp 
tbe  crossing-sweeper  of  to-day,  amid  the  profitable  filth  of 
London. 
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Type  of  Family  Residenct  in  Pans,  1663, 


model  ; the  hoaaea  that  were  built  in  London 
towards  the  oloae  of  the  aeventeenth  oentary, 
and  during  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth, ' 
resembled  the  narrow  ■■  fronted  hoaaea  that 
were  common  in  Paris  at  that  period, — all  of 
which,  however,  have  now  disappeared.  Pierre 
le  Maet’e  depi^rns  for  hotiP  i <''^mpriso  plana  and 
elevations  ’•  mtages  ■ i;  be  has  one 

design  foj  itageofl  , giish),  another 

for  a froniayo  of  about  17  ft.,  others  of  40  ft.  and ! 
80  on.  Oar  fig.  1 includes  the  ground  and  first 
floor  plans  of  three  houses  of  about  17  ft.  from 
centre  to  centre  of  each  party-wall.  Such  houses 
lined  some  of  the  streets  of  Paris  two  hundred 
years  ago ; the  stories  of  two  rooms  over  two 
rooms,  the  front  and  back  parlours  (A  and  B), 
the  narrow  entranoe-passage,  the  back-yard  and 
its  privy,  are  all  there  exactly  like  an  old  house  j 
in  Soho,  or  a comparatively  new  one  in  the 
Gray's  Inn-road  at  the  present  day.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  basement-floor  was  devoted 
even  in  those  days  to  cellars  and  not  to  kitchens 
or  living-rooms  as  they  were  and  are  in  London. 
It  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  such  houses 
were  inhabited  by  one  and  the  same  family ; it  is 
equally  probable  that  others  were  occupied  in 
stories  by  different  families.  In  this  latter  case 
we  would  call  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  small 
square  lobby,  shown  on  the  first-floor  plan, 
through  which  the  two  rooms  C and  D are 
approached.  One  door,  between  the  lobby  and 
the  staircase,  suffices  to  confine  the  whole  story 
and  to  shut  off  the  rooms  of  each  floor  j in  the 
London  house  the  doors  of  the  two  rooms  open 
upon  the  staircase  landing.  As  for  the  elevation, 
which  is  reduced  line  for  line  from  Le  Muet’s 
drawing,  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  kind 
of  house  still  to  be  seen  by  curious  observers  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Golden-square,  and  in  some 
of  the  back.streets  further  west.  The  deacrip. 
tion  of  the  design  given  by  Le  Muet  shows  con- 
clusively that  the  house  is  intended  for  a single 
family:  A is  the  kitchen,  B the  salle  or 
dining-room ; D is  a chamber,  C a garde.rohe, 
or,  as  it  was  called  in  England,  a ward-robe. 

Another  design  by  the  same  architect,  reduced 
to  the  diagram  we  publish,  is  shown  in  fig.  2. 
Except  that  the  stable  forms  almost  part  of  the 
living.house,  it  is  not  dissimilar  from  many 
domestic  residences  not  only  existing,  but 
actually  still  rising,  in  English  provincial  towns. 
At  E is  the  entrance  for  man  and  beast ; H is  the 
salle  or  dining-room,  K the  kitchen,  L the  larder, 
and  C is  a chamber.  The  salle  is  some  33  ft. 
by  22  ft.  (English),  and  the  kitchen  is  27  ft.  by 
18  ft.  6 in., — both  much  larger  rooms  than  are 
usually  found  in  the  best  modem  ordinary 
dwellings  of  Paris.  Our  space  has  not  permitted 
a reproduction  of  the  second-floor  plan ; therein 
no  attempt  is  made  to  divide  one  floor  from 
another  or  to  shut  off  the  different  rooms  from 
the  stair.Ianding  by  means  of  a lobby.  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  rooms  open  into  a square 
landing  in  the  English  fashion.  On  one  aide  of 
the  staircase  are  two  bed-rooms  and  a dressing, 
room  opening  into  one  another  j on  the  opposite 
side  a bed-room  and  a dressing-room  opening 
into  each  other.  Fronting  the  staircase  is  a , 
garde-role.  The  rooms  are  large,  the  best ; 


1 bed-room  being  27  ft.  by  22  ft.  We  repeat  it  is 
the  English  family  dwelling-house  of  to-day  5 it 
was  in  vogue  in  the  French  capital  about  the 
period  of  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  and  perhaps 


Fig,  2. — A Oentleman’s  Bouse  in  Paris,  1663. 

in  isolated  instances  it  was  to  be  seen  in  Paris  as 
late  as  the  closing  quarter  of  the  last  century. 
But  not  a trace  of  such  a type  of  residence  now 
exists  within  a certain  extended  radius  from  the 
Madeleine. 

Our  figs.  3 and  4 show  another  type  of  family 
dwelling-house  common  in  Paris  during  the  earlj 
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Fig.  3. 

years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Quatorze.  They  are  plans 
by  Pierre  le  Muet  of  a gentleman’s  h6tel  suitable 
for  a site  bordering  the  street  and  containing  a 


frontage  of  about  40  ft.  with  a depth  of  about 
100  ft.  (French  measure).  It  is  to  these  nlans 
that  a recent  lecturer  at  the  Institute  of  BritUh 
Architects  traced  the  Paris  maison-d-loyer  of 
this  oentary.  Pig.  3 is  the  ground-floor  plan 
divided  in.  the  length  of  100  ft.  into  four  parts, 
two  of  construction,  and  two  of  open  space ; and 
the  two  corps-de-logis  are  connected  by  a narrow 
building  containing  the  staircase.  At  E is  the 
carriage  entrance  {porte-cochere)  ; coaches  would 
bo  driven  into  the  oourt-yard,  at  the  further 
and  of  which  is  the  house-door.*  The  kitchen 
accommodation  is  at  B,  consisting  of  a single 
room,  20  ft.  by  14  ft.,  and  a larder,  9 ft.  by  7 ft. 
At  A is  the  solle,  at  B the  sallette, — the  latter 
being  probably  the  withdrawing-room  among 
ordinary  families  of  gentle  birth  two  hundred 
years  ago.  But,  horrible  to  tell ! in  the  lobby 
between  the  staircase  and  the  two  rooms,  A and 
B,  there  is  a sort  of  flue  built  in  the  angle  of  the 
wall,  and  it  is  described  by  Pierre  le  Muet  him- 
self as  a “privy.”  The  smallness  of  the  scale 
to  which  allf  our  plans  have  been  drawn  has 
prevented  our  adding  this  hole-in-the-wall  to  our 
diagrams,  but  in  the  original  design  it  is  shown 
on  every  floor.  The  distribution  of  the  upper 
floors  is  shown  on  fig,  4 ; and  there  it  will  be 
perceived  how  easy  it  was  when  the  house  was 
discarded  by  the  original  ocoupiers  to  convert  it 
into  one  of  several  different  and  distinct  dwell- 
ings. The  sets  of  apartments  are  each  approached 
from  the  central  staircase  through  one  door  lead- 
ing  to  a lobby,  into  which  all  the  rooms  open. 
Thus  in  the  block  between  the  street  and  the 
courtyard  there  is  a distribution  of  rooms  which, 
at  the  present  day,  would  be  called  by  Parisians 
a small  “ appartement.”  J is  theante-ohamber; 
it  leads  into  a lobby  about  four  French  feet  wide, 
and  lighted  from  the  oourtyerd.  K is  a smcdl 
sitting-room,  M a bed-chamber,  L a warci.obe 


Pig,  4. 


used  as  a dressing-room,  and  probably  by  an 
attendant  as  a bedroom.  The  same  arrangement 
occurs  in  the  block  between  the  courtyard  and  thei 
garden.  There  is  a lobby  into  which  the  two 
rooms  G and  H open,  and  this  lobby  is  shut 
off  from  the  stair-landing  by  a single  door.  Yet 
the  whole  house  was  planned  for  and  occupied 
by  a single  family,  an  explanation  of  which  is 
easy  to  those  who  know  that,  even  at  the  present: 
day,  hotels  are  being  built  in  which  a similar 
system  of  habitation  is  pursued,  though,  of 
coarse,  on  a largely-developed  scale.  The  house 
was,  say,  the  patriarchal  residence  of  a familyl 
chief  J in  his  dining-room  all  the  inhabitants  met 
twice  a day,  at  dinner  and  supper  ; in  his  kitchen 
everything  required  by  all  the  inhabitants  was 
cooked ; in  his  stable  the  horse  belonging  to  each 
member  of  tho  family  was  stalled.  The  chiefs 
say,  lived  and  slept  on  the  first  floor  in  the  rooms. 


* It  ahould  be  remembered  that  there  were  very  few 
coaches  in  those  days;  any  vehicle,  whether  a cart  or  the  : 
hearse-like  conveyance  then  fashionable,  would  have  been  ■ 
left  in  the  courtyard,  in  the  open,  and  probably  uncovered. 
The  cushions  and  hangings  would  be  stored  in  the  house, 
as  the  servauts  now  sometimes  do  in  India.  The  chaite- 
a-porteur,  or  Bath-cbair,  would  stand  conveniently  in  a 
looby  or  in  the  staircase, 

t All  our  illustrations  are  drawn  to  the  scale  of  a 32nd: 
part  of  an  inch  to  the  foot. 
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G and  H.  His  wife,  tlie  mistress  of  the  honse, 
oocnpied  the  rooms  K,  L,  K,  approached  throagh 
I the  antechamber  J.  The  varioos  sets  of  apart* 
ments  on  the  upper  floors  were  occnpied  respec* 
tively  by  the  eldest  son  and  perhaps  bis  wife, 
by  the  eldest  daughter  and  perhaps  her  husband, 
by  younger  ohildren,  or  by  an  unmarried  brother 
or  brother.in-law  of  the  head  of  the  house.  The 
elevation  of  this  house,  published  by  Pierre  le 
Muet  in  1663,  is  not  dissimilar  from  buildings 
known  to  have  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Louvre  during  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Great  Reign ; and  we  refer  those  of  onr  readers 
who  care  to  know  what  the  fronts  of  Paris 
houses  resembled  in  1662  to  Charles  Perrault’s 
pictures  of  the  royal  fetes  which  took  place  in 
that  year.  Therein  are  to  be  seen  narrow- 
fronted  shops  and  houses  squeezed  together  on 
either  side  of  irregular  streets,  as  well  as  broad- 
fronted  hotels,  like  the  Hdtel  Lambert  and  others 
still  existing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Notre  Dame. 
Nor  until  the  seventeenth  century  do  we  find  even 
architects  discriminating  between  a house  ar- 
ranged for  one  family  and  a house  arranged  for 
several  families  ; indeed,  the  designs  extant  for 
such  houses  are  not  of  earlier  date  than  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  had 
evidently  been  the  custom  in  Paris, — and  the 
custom  lasted  till  the  very  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century, — for  families  of  a lower 
class  of  the  oommuniby  to  occupy  sets  of  rooms, 
or  whole  stories,  in  houses  built  originally  for 
the  occupation  of  a single  family  belonging  to 
the  snperior  classes, — houses,  by  the  bye,  nob 
always  so  easy  to  divide  and  subdivide  as  that 
of  which  we  have  given  plans  in  figs.  3 and  4. 

We  print  in  fig.  6 the  ground-plan  of  the  Hfltel 
de  Lionne,  bnilb  from  the  designs  of  Le  Yaux, 
architect  to  the  king.  It  is  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  “ Grand  Marot,"  and  though  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  type  of  private  mansion  (seven- 
teeuth  century)  erected  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  Quatorze,  it  is  also  one  of  the  finest  and 
largest  of  the  kind.  M.  Yiollet-le-Duo,  in  spite 
of  his  prejudices,  oaunot  refrain  from  praising 


this  hfitel  in  hia  chapter  on  “ I’Arohiteoture 
Privee,”  which  forms  the  seventeenth  of  his 
lectures  }•  with  his  usual  disregard  for  fact 
aud  exactness  he  has  produced  a plan,  founded 
upon  that  of  the  H6tel  de  Lionne,  but  contain- 
ing all  the  refinement  of  arrangement — indeed 
all  the  comfort, — which  did  not  come  into  exist- 
ence until  the  Prenoh  architects  had  studied  not 
alone  the  actual  edifices  of  Ancient  Rome,  but 
also  those  of  Greece.  At  page  268  of  his 
“ Entretiens  ” is  a plan,  which  might  have  been 
made  only  the  other  day,  of  an  hdtel  that  has 
never  existed.  M.  Viollet-le-Duo  calls  it  the 
type  of  Northern-French  mansion  erected  be- 
tween  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the 


• ‘‘Entretiens  snr rArchiteotnre,”  vol.  ii.,  pp.  268-70. 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  while  paying  a just  compliment  to  the 
proportions  of  the  Hotel  de  Lionne,  describes  the  hook  of 
Pierre  le  Moet  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  that 
canbe  etndied;  but  he  cannot  admit  that  the  present  is 
comparable  to  the  past— even  the  past  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  Observe  the  ironical  hand  of 
Time  in  the  two  following  quotations,  which  wo  prefer  to 
give  unspoilt  by  translation.  Patte,  writing  in  1777, 
said On  ^tait  logdaniquementpoor  repedsenter  et  Ton 
ignorait  I’artdeselogor  commodementetpoursoi.  Tontes 
ces  dispositions  agrdables  que  Ton  admire,  aojourd'hui, 
dans  nos  hoteis  modernes,  qui  ddgagent  lea  appartemeuts 
avec  tant  d’art ; ces  esoaliers  ddrobds ; tontes  ces  com- 
moditds  recherchdes.^qni  rendent  le  service  des  domes- 
tiques  si  aisd,  et  qni  font  de  nos  detneures  des  sdjonrs 
ddlicieux  et  onehantds,  n’ont  dtd  inventd  que  de  nos  jours  : 
ce  fnt  an  Palais  de  Bourbon  en  1722,  qu'on  en  fit  le 

Sremier  essai  qui  a dtd  imitd  depnis,  en  tant  de  mani&res.” 

inety-five  years  after,  in  1872,  that  is  to  say,  150 
years  after  the  reform  sucoessfully  introduced  in  the 
Palais  de  Bourbon,  M.  Viollet-le-Duo  gravely  maintained 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  “ Entretiens,"  p.  267,  that 
“Ces  bdtiments  simples  en  dpaisseur,  qui  jnsqu’alafiu 
du  XVlIe  sidole  dtaient  eu  usage  dans  nos  hotels,  avaient- 
ils  cet  avantage,  d'etre  facilement  adrds  ? Cela  prdsentsit 
des  diificaltds  an  point  de  vuo  des  distributions  et  services 
inthrienrs,  mais  il  faut  reconnoitre  que  dans  leurs  plans 
nos  anciens  architeotes  s’en  tiraient  avec  adresse  et  ne 
perdaient  pas  les  surfaces  que  nous  sommes  aujourd'bni 
contraints  d’alFeeter  a des  couloirs  et  des  ddgsgements 
eombres,  inadrables  et,  au  total,  fort  maossades.”  For 
our  own  part,  we  may  add  that  that  man  cannot  be  said 
to  know  the  world,  or  its  history,  who  does  not  see  how 
in  Western  Europe  during  the  last  thousand  years  the 
product  of  each  century  represents  progress  of  some 
hind— be  it  in  art,  science,  or  political  economy,  each 
having  to  take  its  turn  of  development  and  change. 


STREET 

Fig,  5.  A.  Nohleman's  Souse  in  the  Hue  Neuve  des  Peiits  Champs : End  of  Seventeenth 
T,  V,  and  W—Kitchen  Offices  B — Coach-houses. 


middle  of  the  eighteenth  cenfcary.  If  it  be  the 
type  of  snob  buildings  then  the  newest  and  best 
maison.d.loyer  of  the  Boulevard  Haussmann  is 
the  type  of  middle-olass  residence  in  vogne  in 
Paris  daring  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. 

We  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  say  that  our  fig.  5 
represents  the  gronnd-story  of  one  of  the  largest 
bfibels  erected  in  Paris  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  oourt-yard  (co«r 
d'honneur)  covers  about  100  ft.  by  75  fc. 
(French).  This  oonrt  is  separated  from  the 
street  by  a wall  which  rises  to  the  height  of  the 
ground-floor.  The  bnildings  on.  either  side  of 
the  court  are  lower  than  the  main  building, 
which  contains  the  hall,  the  reception-rooms, 
and  the  principal  apartments.  The  courtyard, 
therefore,  while  it  protected  the  family  from  the 
street,  and  from  passing  noise,  was  not  so 
inclosed  as  to  impede  the  passage  or  oiroulatien 
of  fresh  air.  The  hotel  formed  the  angle  of  two 
streets,  and  in  one  was  the  broad  lofty  entrance. 
The  family  ooaoh  was  driven  throngh  the  oonrt- 
yard  np  to  the  steps  P,  which  were  covered  by 
a marquise  or  overhanging  roof.  The  chairs 
were  carried,  with  their  burdens,  into  the  ball. 

A host  of  domestics  of  all  kinds  and  grades  were 
stationed  at  the  doors,  under  the  archway  lead- 
ing to  the  stables,  upon  the  steps.  At  twelve 
o’clock,  when  the  dinner  was  being  served  in  the 
great  salle  B,  servants  were  running  backwards 
and  forwards  across  the  open  court  from  the 
steps  at  P to  the  door  at  Z.  When  it  rained 
they  passed  through  the  servants’  hall  at  X, 
thence  throngh  T,— -which  was  a chamber  pro- 
bably for  the  mditre  d' hdtel, — into  the  hall.  C 
was  a small  study,  writing,  or  retiring  room.  O 
was  the  ohapel  or  oratory,  approached  from  the 
dining.room.  The  great  reoeption  and  with- 
drawing rooms  were  on  the  first-floor,  and  the 
grand  staircase  leading  to  them  was  approached 
from  the  hall.  So  much  of  the  first-floor  was 
taken  up  with  these  rooms  that  little  was  left 
for  bed-rooms.  A complete  set  of  apartments, 
probably  for  the  owner  and  his  wife,  was 
arranged  on  the  ground- 
floor.  The  bed -room  at 
H was  probably  that  of 
the  lady  j the  bed  was 
raised  upon  a dais ; cur. 
tains  partly  divided  it 
from  the  room,  and  the 
alcove  in  which  the  bed 
was  placed  was  abont 
22  English  feet  by  13 
feet.  A private  passage 
led  from  one  bed-room 
to  the  other,  and  the 
oommnnication  with  the 
bath-room  L was  equally 
private.  At  J was  a 
private  sitting-room  or 
K the  ward- 
robe. M was  another 
wardrobe  throngh  which 
it  was  necessary  to  pass 
to  reach  a small  ora- 
tory  at  O.  At  T was 
another  bed  - chamber. 
The  two  bed-rooms  were 
approached  through  an 
ante  • chamber  at  D, 
and  this  piece,  com- 
mon to  the  whole  house- 
hold, to  visitors,  and 
sometimes  to  strangers 
even,  is  another  link 
which  connects  the  life- 
in-oomtuon  of  Medimval 
times  with  the  life 
private  and  divided  of 
actnal  manners.  To 
qnote  Patte,  writing 
in  1773,  — “ Vitruvius, 
Palladio,  and  Scamozzi 
called  all  the  rooms 
without  distinction  a 
Hall  or  a Chamber ; 
but  the  moderns  more 
properly  understand  by 
the  latter  denomina- 
tion  a room  intended 
simply  for  repose.” 
That  was  true  about  the 
close  of  the  lost  century, 
but  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  the  distinc- 
tion was  neither  rigidly 
maintained  nor  even 
Century.  understood.  In  different 

parts  of  France  some  of 
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the  chateaax  of  the  time  Btill  remaio  onaltered,  or 
where  the  large  apartments  have  been  aabdivided 
it  is  easy  to  distingoish  the  additions.  An 
enormous  anteobamber  often  formed  the  sole 
entranoe  to  a set  of  private  apartments ; it  was  a 
lofty  room,  with  a fireplace  and  large  windows. 
The  door  to  my  lord’s  rooms  was  on  one  side,  the 
door  to  those  of  my  lady  was  on  another.  The 
bed.rooms  were  used  as  living.rooms  on  ordinary 
oooasions;  only  on  extraordinary  ocoasions  were 
the  great  reception-rooms  and  the  great  dining- 
room used.  In  the  descriptions  extant  of  Yer< 
Bailies  and  Whitehall  it  is  the  antechamber  in 
which  courtiers  met,  and  of  which  the  most 
frequent  mention  is  made.  At  that  time,*  a bed- 
room, or  even  a dressing-room,  thongh  it  had  its 
annexes,  such  as  a small  cabinet  or  study,  a room 
for  the  wardrobe  and  often  an  oratory,  was  not 
encumbered  with  washing  or  bathing  accessorii 
or  indeed  with  many  of  those  things  now  indis- 
pensable  to  the  toilette  of  even  ordinary  people. 
For  a thousand  years,”  baa  said  Dr.  Lyon 

with  ROmn  ftiracrcrArnti'nn  “fharo  wno 


Playfair,  with  some  exaggeration,  “there  was 
not  a man  or  woman  in  Europe  that  ever  took  a 
bath.”+  Some  ladies  even  in  the  Great  Age 
took  warm  baths;  the  cold  bath  system  actually 
taken  is  a habit  solely  of  our  own  time, — and 
principally  coufined  to  this  oonntry.  The  sani- 
tary  condition  of  the  palaces,  hdtels,  and  smaller 
honses  of  Western  Europe  two  hundred  years 
ago  can  neither  be  imagined  nor  described  at  the 
present  day.  Conrtiers,  attendants,  domestic 
servants,  parasites  high  and  low,  were  not  pro- 
Tided  with  separate  sleeping  accommodation. 
The  huge  mansardes  in  which  afterwards  so 
many  small  rooms  were  fitted  up,  were  origi- 
nally mere  waste  spaces  ; the  cooks  and 
kitchen  servants  slept  over,  aronnd,  or  within 
their  kitchen,  just  as  the  grooms  slept  over,  or 
moreoften  within,  their  stable.  Thebody.servants 
found  the  best  lodging  they  oould  in  the  set  of 
apartments  devoted  to  their  partionlar  masters 
and  mistresses.  In  default  of  any  systematic 
arrangements,  even  gentlemen  were  aocnstomed 
to  “86  viettre  d leur  aise”X  in  the  wide  open 
corridors  of  a ohatean  or  an  b6tel.  The  great 
Gallery  of  Yersaillea  is  known  to  have  been 
habitually  used  in  this  manner.  There  were  no 
drains;  Patte,  a hundred  years  after,  published 
plans  and  seotiouB  showing  how  such  novelties 
ooold  be  introduced  into  private  residences.  The 
refuse  and  dirty  water  oozed  away  through  a 
“oondnite”into  a well,  built  of  rough  stones  with- 
out  mortar;  and  filtered  through  the  interstices 
to  earth.  Holes  in  back-yards,  in  the  corners  of 
passages,  even  in  the  inner  wallsof  inhabited  build- 
ings,  communicated  with  nntrapped  cesspools  in 
the  very  basement  itself.  Such  things — remnants 
and  records  of  the  good  old  time — may  still  be 
seen  in  the  castles  of  royal  France,  and,  unless 
we  are  much  mistaken,  in  some  of  the  great  and 
even  regal  homes  of  this  country. 


THE  PORTER-CLARK  PROCESS  FOR 
PURIFYIKG  AND  SOFTENING  WATER. 


Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  Porter- 
Clark  process,  of  the  application  of  which,  on  a 
tolerably  large  scale,  we  give  illustrations,  it  may 
be  well  todeecribe  shortly  the  not-too-well-known 
process  of  Dr.  Clark  for  the  puridoation  and 
softening  of  water ; and  the  more  so  that,  in  the 
sense  in  which  purification  is  popularly  under- 
stood, Dr.  Clark’s  process  has  been  hitherto 
altogether  dormant. 

It  was  so  long  ago  as  18-il  that  the  late  Dr. 
Clark,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  patented  the  very  beautiful  and 
simple  process  of  throwing  out  lime  by  means 
of  lime,  and  which  he  entitled  “ A new  methcd 
of  rendering  certain  Waters  [the  water  of  the 
Thames  being  among  the  number]  less  impure, 
and  less  hard,  for  the  supply  and  use  of  manu- 
factories, villages,  towns,  and  cities.”  Certainly, 
op  to  the  present  time  the  water  of  the  Thames 
has  not  been  rendered  lees  impnre  nor  less  bard 
by  the  process  of  Dr.  Clark,  and  we  are  not 
indeed  aware  of  its  having  been  applied  any- 
where to  the  treatment  of  river  waters.  To  the 
softening  of  the  hard  and  pure  waters  of  the 


• The  state  and  half-state  “lever*’  of  Louis  XIV.,  as 
well  as  the  “grand”  and  “petit  concher,”  were  cere- 
monies practised  on  a smaller  scale  by  the  nobles  at  their 
hotels  and  country  chiteanx.  The  “Levee"  of  modern 
times,  at  least  in  London,  is  held  in  the  afternoon.  The 
great  “ Levee”  at  Delhi  was  held  by  Lord  Lytton  towards 
midnight.  It  ought  to  have  been  called  a “ Couchee.” 

t See  “The  Sanctity  of  Dirt,"  in  the  Contemporary 
Seoieic,  February,  1876. 

t See  under  “Latrines’^  in  the  “ Dietionnaire  de 
I'Architecturo  Franjaise.’ 


chalk  measures  surrounding  the  London  basin 
it  has  been  applied  (as  at  Canterbury,  Cater, 
ham,  the  Government  Works  on  Shooter’s-hill, 
and  elsewhere,  under  Mr.  Homersham ; and 
more  recently  at  the  Colne  Yalley  Waterworks, 
under  Mr.  Bateman)  upon  a large  scale,  and 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Dr.  Clark’s  process  consists  in  adding  to  water 
containing  bi-carbonate  of  lime  a due  proper- 
tion  of  lime  that  has  been  deprived  in  the  lime- 
kiln of  the  oarbonio  acid  that  made  it  obalk. 
This  lime,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Clark,  and,  as 
need  in  the  cases  of  its  application  just  referred 
to,  being  first  slaked  in  the  usual  way,  is  dissolved 
as  far  as  may  be,  in  what  is  called  the  “ lime- 
water  tank,”  and  the  strong  lime-water  tbns 
formed  is  iutroduced  in  a perfectly  clear  state 
to  the  water  to  be  softened  in  proportion 
(ordinarily  eight  or  ten  per  cent.)  to  its  strength 
and  the  quantity  of  bi-carbonate  in  the  water 
to  be  treated. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  is,  that  a propor. 
tion  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  latter  flies  iuto 
combination  with  the  invisible  lime  of  the  clear 
lime-water,  and  the  two  become  visible  in  crys- 
tals  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  ohalk ; while  the  loss 
of  this  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  reduces  the 
heretofore  invisible  bi-carbonate  also  into  visible 
carbonate  of  lime.  Their  ohemical  relations  are 
such  that  2 lb.  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  ohalk  will 
be  formed  by  9 oz.  of  lime  introdnoed  by  the 
lime-water.  The  obalk  thus  formed  is  infinitely 
fine,  and  many  hours  are  required  for  its  com- 
plete precipitation ; accordingly,  where  large 
quantities  of  water  are  required  oorrespondingly 
large  reservoirs  are  needed,  not  only  for  the  mix- 
ing, but  for  a supply  of  cleared  water  for  use 
while  the  subsidence  of  the  day’s  mixing  is  going 
on.  The  removal  from  time  to  time  of  the 
aooumulatiou  of  precipitated  chalk  is  attended 
with  some  trouble,  but  it  may  be  utilised  by 
burning  for  a fresh  supply  of  lime.  That  this 
process  has  not  been  applied  to  the  treatment  of 
river  waters  is  due  chiefly  to  the  very  much 
longer  time  required,  in  the  presence  of  vegetable 
and  other  organic  matter  in  the  water,  for  the 
fine  crystals  of  ohalk  to  precipitate  thoroughly,  if 
indeed  that  thoronghuees  be  attainable  at  all  in 
such  waters. 

We  can  well  imagine  that  the  filtration  of 
river  water  under  treatment  by  Clark’s  process 
wonld  be  attended,  practically,  with  insurmonnt- 
able  difficnlty,  since  the  aocumnlation  of  the 
chalk  in  the  filter-beds  of  a water  company 
would  shortly  check  the  filtration ; and  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  other  method  of  filtration 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  cope  suoaessfully  with 
this  difficulty.  It  has  no  doubt  occurred  to  many 
that  (the  actual  softening  of  the  water,  the 
ohemioal  operation,  being  very  rapid)  the  cost  of 
the  works  might  be  reduced,  and  the  process 
made  available  even  for  private  houses,  could  an 
efficient  filtering  apparatus  be  provided  so  as  to 
admit  of  a oontinnoua  treatment  and  supply  of 
softened  and  filtered  water.  The  cost  and 
trouble  of  ridding  the  apparatus  and  its  filter- 
ing media  of  the  slime  of  ohalk  has  no  doubt 
been  the  main  cause  of  our  want  of  a better 
acquaintanoe  with  Dr.  Clark’s  process. 

Mr.  Porter,  however,  has,  we  hope,  sur. 
mounted  this  difficulty  by  adapting  a filtering 
apparatus  of  a very  compact  character  by  means 
of  which  he  utilises  the  precipitate  of  carbonate 
of  lime  itself  as  the  sole  medium  of  filtration ; 
and,  although  in  the  cases  we  have  illustrated 
the  Porter-Clark  process  has  been  applied  to 
economising  in  the  outlay  for  plant  and 
building  in  treating  the  pure  bard  waters 
from  deep  wells,  he  expects  shortly  to  prove 
that  no  more  effective  or  purer  medium  of 
filtration  could  be  desired  in  dealing  with  the 
water  of  rivers. 

The  three  examples  we  give  serve  to  show  the 
adaptability  of  the  Porter-Clark  process  to  oir- 
oumstances,  and  are  very  suggestive,  particularly 
for  ioduatrial  purposes,  on  premises  where  space 
could  not  be  afforded  for  carrying  out  the  process 
of  Dr.  Clark  in  the  usual  way;  at  the  same  time 
it  should  be  said  that,  in  two  of  the  cases  illus- 
trated,  space  was  available,  and  the  process 
wonld  have  been  carried  out  in  the  ordinary  way 
as  at  Canterbury  and  Caterham,  but  the  Porter- 
Clark  process  was  found  to  involve  much  less 
outlay  in  plant  and  building,  while  it  occupied 
one-fonrth  of  the  space.  At  Banatead  Asylum, 
lately  built  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  the 
quantity  of  water  thus  treated  is  60,000  gallons, 
and  at  the  Kent  County  Asylum,  at  Cbartbam, 
it  is  50,000  gallons  dally,  at  the  rate,  con- 


p.se  163  (Yol,  ,i.).  Whi.h  U*no”w“  1 I tinnonsly,  of  5,000  gallooa  per  hoar  in  the  one 
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I case,  and  6,000  per  hour  in  the  other.  For 


treating  60,000  gallons  daily  there  wonld  have 
been  required  at  least  two  reservoirs  capable  ol 
holding  each  that  quantity,  with  margin  of  depth 
for  aoonmulation  of  deposit,  drawing  off,  Sto. ; 
and  perhaps  a third  large  servioe-tauk  in  whioh 
to  draw  off  the  clear  water  to  be  lifted  by  the 
pumps  to  the  tower  for  distribution.  These  twe 
first  are  represented  under  the  Porter-Clarh 
process  by  a tank  that  holds  only  1,300  galloni 
at  its  working  level,  and  the  third  by  a tank 
capable  of  holding  an  hour’s  yield  of  the  softened 
water  runuing  from  the  filters. 

The  whole  of  the  plant  at  Banstead  is  con. 
tained  in  a house  21  ft.  square  inside;  and  that 
at  Cbarbham  in  one  of  18  ft.  sqnare  inside. 
The  ground-floor  in  the  latter  is  the  filter-floor, 
and  that  above  is  for  the  tanks  for  lime-watez 
and  mixing.  The  lime-water  tank  mainly  deter- 
mines the  size  of  the  building,  both  at  Banstead 
and  Cbartbam,  occupying  oue  side  and  nearly 
one  third  of  the  upper  floor.  On  the  opposite 
side,  but  at  a lower  level,  is  the  mixing-tank  ovez 
one  end  of  which  a pair  of  small  service  oistenii 
respectively  receive  and  discharge  in  duo  pro- 
portions  the  water  to  be  softened  and  the  lime^ 
water  for  softening  it.  These  small  cisterns, 
fitted  with  floats,  maintain  a constant  and  equal 
head  of  pressure  on  their  respective  discharging 
valves,  and  the  opening  or  closing  of  these  valves 
is  controlled  beneath  the  cisterns  by  an  arm 
aotuated  by  a float  in  the  mixing-tank.  The 
water  in  the  mixing-tank  being,  by  the  regularity 
of  the  continuous  filtration  below,  kept  at  a 
uniform  level,  or  with  but  slight  variation,  bat 
little  agitation  is  produced  simply  by  the  dis- 
charge of  the  waters  iuto  it  at  a few  iuchee 
above  its  surface ; therefore,  to  promote  thd 
ohemioal  action,  agitation  is  given  by  means  of 
air  pumped  by  a small  air-pump  in  the  distant 
engine-room,  and  led  by  a gas-pipe  into  tba 
mixing-tank.  This  serves  also  to  keep  the 
suspended  obalk  from  settling,  and  ensures  its. 
being  carried  forward  to  the  filters  below.  If 
the  engine-room  were  nearer,  another  means  of 
agitation  could  have  beeo  adopted,  but  this  ia 
very  effective,  and  in  the  case  of  waters  havingi 
organic  matters  the  air  so  pumped  in  would  assisti 
the  purification  by  virtue  of  the  oxygen. 

At  Banstead  Asylum  the  filter-floor  is  below; 
the  level  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  admit  of  the. 
water  to  be  softened  being  led  to  the  small  ser- 
vice cistern  from  a low-level  supply  tank  cover-! 
ing  the  boiler-house.  For  filtering  the  60,0001 
gallons,  four  Sltering-machincs  are  provided,  but 
three  are  found  sufficient  for  working  at  one 
time.  These  average  2,000  gallons  of  water  each 
per  hour,  and  each  oontains  rather  less  than 
seventy  square  feet  of  filtering  surface,  pro-; 
sented  in  six-and-twenty  discs  of  22  in.  in 
diameter,  disposed  vertically,  and  between  each 
pair  of  which  is  a water-space  of  the  same 
diameter,  aud  I in.  in  thickuess,  containing  the 
chalky  water  from  the  mixing-tank  above.  The 
water-space  is  a circular  open  centre  in  an  np-  ; 
right  iron  frame,  25  in.  in  width,  and  of  the  same 
depth  ; and  having  in  one  or  both  of  its  upper 
oorners  a hole  of  about  2 in,  in  diameter,  one  of  ' 
these,  by  means  of  smaller  holes,  oommunioating  i 
with  the  open  centre  or  water-spaoe.  The 
filtering-chamber  is  of  similar  form  and  dimen-  i 
sioQB  to  the  water-space  frame ; but  where  the 
one  has  an  open,  the  other  has  a solid  oeutre.  ; 
This  centre  has  on  both  faces  narrow  oonoentrio  < 
grooves  ranging  from  the  centre  to  the  limit  of  > 
! in,  in  diameter  noticed  above. 

Over  this  filtering-chamber  of  about  1 in.  in  : 
thickness  is  dropped  (as  a towel  placed  npon  a ! 
towel-horse)  a cloth  of  superior  quality  of  : 
cotton  twill  haviug  worked  in  it  holes  to  cor-  • 
respond  with  the  2-io.  boles  through  the  upper  i 
oorners  of  both  water-space  framesand  filtering, 
chambers.  When  these  alternate  water-spaoes  i 
and  filtering-ohsmbers  with  cloths  are  pressed 
closely  and  tightly  together  by  a powerful  end.  . 
screw  arrangement,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  2-in. 
holes  become,  collectively,  2-in.  tubular  channels  ■ 
of  the  length  of  the  “ battery,”  the  channel  of  I 
the  one  side  admitting  its  chalky  water  to  the  : 
circular  water-spaces,  whence,  being  inclosed, 
and  under  the  pressure  due  to  the  height  of  the  : 
miziog.cank  above  it,  it  can  only  escape  tbrongh 
the  adjoining  cloths  into  the  oonoentrio  and  . 
radiating  grooves  which  oonduot  it  by  a small 
outlet  to  the  2.ia.  cbaooel  on  the  other  side,  aud 
80  into  an7  convenient  receptacle,  where,  if  I 
desired,  its  flow  may  be  controlled  by  an  ordinary  | 
ball-cook.  At  Banstead  and  Cbartbam  this  i 
second  or  outlet  cbanuel  is  not  provided;  tbs  ! 
several  filteriog-chambers  discharge  the  filtered  : 
water  into  a trough  common  to  all,  whence  it  is  i 
couduoted  to  the  brick  tank  beneath  the  floor. 


THE  PORTER.  CLARK  PROCESS  FOE  PURIFYING  AND  SOFTENING  WATER 
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The  obalky  water  in  ooming  in  oontaot  with 
the  fresblj  • placed  clotba  is  not  completely 
strained  from  the  infinitely  fine  crystals  of 
carbonate  of  lime : for  two  or  three  minatea  a 
rapidly . decreasing  dolness  is  visible  in  the 
water  issning  from  the  filtering . ebambers  ; 
gradually  and  rapidly,  however,  the  surface  of 
the  cloth  becomes  covered  by  an  aggregation  of 
crystals,  which,  ever  increasing  and  compacting, 
present  within  the  short  time  named  a perfect 
filtering  medium  of  carbonate  of  lime,  whence 
passes  water  of  the  most  exquisite  clearness, 
having  when  viewed  in  the  depth  of  the  receiving, 
tank  the  beautifnl  azare  tint  pecnliar  to  water 
purified  by  Clark’s  process.  It  continues  thns 
to  flow  on  throughout  the  day,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  accumulated  deposit  does  not 
exceed  -^g  in.,  although  20,000  gallons  will  have 
passed  through  the  69  square  feet  of  filtering 
surface.  The  bulk  of  this  deposit  is  easily  re- 
moved by  an  ordinary  trowel,  and  in  the  other 
modifications  of  the  apparatns  given  in  Mr, 
Porter’s  patent  the  cloths  are  so  attached  to 
the  filtering . chambers  as  to  admit  of  their 
being  thus  partially  freed  from  deposit  with, 
out  being  disturbed ; it  is  found  preferable, 
however,  to  free  their  interstices  by  rinsing  and 
to  begin  tie  novo,  and  the  facility  with  which  by 
the  apparatus  we  have  described,  the  cloths 
charged  with  deposit  can  be  lifted  oS  and  re. 
placed  by  others  constitutes  an  essentially  im- 
portant and  interesting  feature  in  the  prooess, 
particularly  when  viewed  in  relation  to  waters 
containing  vegetable  or  other  organic  matters  ; 
for  it  is  agreeable  to  know  that  it  is  not  con- 
tinuously filtering  through  the  decomposing  ac- 
oumulatioDB  of  weeks  and  months,  bub  through 
a medium  of  extreme  purity  constantly  re- 
newed. 

It  was  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Brumwell, 
as  oonsalting  engineer  to  the  committee  of 
magistrates,  that  this  prooess  was  adopted  for 
the  Banstead  Asylum;  and  upon  the  rccommen. 
dation  of  Messrs.  Giles  & Gougb,  the  architects, 
it  was  adopted  by  the  Kent  Justices  for  Chart- 
barn.  The  water  at  these  places  is  reduced  by 
the  Porter  Clark  process  from  16°  and  17°  of 
hardness  to  3^° : the  cause  of  calcareous  incrus- 
tation in  the  steam  boilers  and  the  miles  of  hot- 
water  pipes  is  thns  removed,  and  a consequent 
saving  of  fuel  effected,  while  for  laundry  and 
other  purposes  soft  water,  free  from  all  imparity, 
gives  oleanliness,  oomfort,  and  economy. 

The  cost  of  the  apparatns  or  plant  of  the 
Porter-Clark  process,  inclusive  of  all  charge  for 
patent  right,  has  been  nearly  8001.  at  Banstead, 
and  somewhat  over  7001.  at  Charbham,  in  both 
oases  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  building  ; and 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  third  example  illus- 
trated, it  would  not  appear  that  a special 
building  of  a oostly  character  is  at  all  necessary. 
It  will  be  seen  that  at  Mr.  Duncan’s  Works  the 
lime-water  and  mixing-tanks  are  placed  upon  the 
roof  of  the  engine-house,  and  the  chalky  water 
led  to  the  filtering-macbines  in  a room  below. 
In  the  frost  and  short  days  of  winter  some  inoon. 
venienoe  may  be  expected  where  the  tanks  are 
not  under  cover,  and  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of 
weather  would  appear  to  beepeak  a shelter  of 
some  kind. 

The  cost  of  working  the  process  in  the  quan- 
tities named  is  said  to  be  less  than  l^d,  per 
thousand  gallons.  While  thus  applied,  as  in  the 
examples  before  us,  to  thousands  of  gallons  per 
hour,  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Porter  is 
prepared  to  adapt  his  apparatns  to  the  scale  of 
domestic  requirements  in  private  establishments. 


THE  FONT  IN  THE  PROTESTANT 
CHURCH,  BREDA,  HOLLAND. 

Wk  have  from  time  to  time  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  Protestant  church,  formerly  the 
cathedral,  of  Breda,  in  North  Brabant.  It  is 
not  our  intention  now  to  give  any  descriptive 
account  of  this  edifice,  but  simply  to  oall  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  remarkable  font 
which  forms  such  a beautiful  feature  in  this  very 
interesting  church.  This  font,  as  will  be  seen 
from  oar  illustration,  is  a fine  example  of  the 
Early  Eeuaissance  style  of  the  Low  Countries. 
It  is  entirely  composed  of  brass,  and  is  gilt  both 
over  its  external  surface  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
bowl.  The  workmanship  is  remarkably  delicate, 
and  the  arabesques  of  the  pilasters  are  worthy 
of  an  Italian.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a work  of  that  splendid  school  of  archi- 
tects and  workmen  who  produced  the  stalls  at 
Dortreoht,  the  side  screens  at  Bois-le-Duo,  the 
high  altar  at  Yenloo,  and  other  works  of  a 


similar  character  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  exact  date  of  this  fine 
piece  of  church  furniture  is  not  precisely  known ; 
there  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
executed  a very  few  years  previously  to  the 
Reformation,  which  wo  must  remind  our  readers 
took  place  in  Holland  nearly  half  a century  later 
than  it  did  in  this  country ; and  if  we  ascribe 
the  date  1565-1570  to  this  font  we  shall  not  be 
far  out  of  the  way.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  so  few  examples  now  remain  of  this  early 
Renaissance  work  in  either  Holland  or  Belgium  ; 
the  examples  which,  however,  do  exist,  are  singu- 
larly original  and  beautiful.  As  a rule,  the  general 
oatline  and  composition  is  thoroughly  Gothic, 
whereas  the  detail  is  quite  Italian  in  character. 
Wo  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
general  idea  of  the  font  at  Breda  was  borrowed 
from  the  splendid  Gothio  example  at  Bois-le- 
Duo,  of  which  we  have  given  an  illustration  in  a 
former  volume  of  this  journal,  and  a careful 
comparison  of  the  two  will  serve  to  show  how 
well  a good  architect  can  take  a hint  from  a 
work  in  one  style  and  translate  it  into  another. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  font  at  Breda  is 
greatly  injured  by  the  destruction  of  the  figure 
or  group  of  figures  which  formerly  filled  the 
large  tabernacle  or  niche  forming  its  cover.  In 
the  font  of  Bois-le-Dno  this  space  is  occupied  by 
a representation  of  St.  John  baptising  our  Lord, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  same  subject 
was  here  also  represented. 

The  crane  for  lifting,  or  rather  sliding,  off  the 
cover  of  the  font  also  exists,  and  bears  a strong 
resemblance  to  that  at  Bois-le-Duo,  making 
allowanse  for  the  difference  in  the  dates  of  the 
two  examples.  With  this,  however,  all  com. 
parison  ends,  for  the  beautiful  baptistery  screens 
and  other  interesting  articles  of  furniture  which 
exist  in  the  latter  church  have  here  all  been 
destroyed,  and  even  the  font  itself  is  neglected 
and  onused.  We  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that 
any  attempt  should  be  made  to  restore  this 
beautiful  example  of  church  furniture,  as  we 
feel  that  this  could  not  be  satisfactorily  done ; 
but  we  do  plead  that  it  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served, and  that  the  building  in  which  it  stands 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  state  of 
neglect  and  decay  which  is  a disgrace  to  all  con- 
nected with  it.  As  an  example  of  this,  we  may 
mention  that  owing  to  years  of  neglect  the 
beautiful  central  lantern  of  this  church  had  to 
be  destroyed.  Probably,  a few  pounds  spent 
every  fifty  years  in  mending  the  lead  workwoold 
have  made  it  secure  for  centuries.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  the  tower,  which  is  the  property  of 
tbe  town,  has  at  last  been  attended  to,  and  the 
fine  monument  of  William  III.  of  Nassau  has 
been  repaired  under  the  direction  of  the  well- 
known  architect,  Mr.  Cnypers. 

In  a former  number  we  have  given  a drawing 
of  this  monument. 


THE  WORKS  AT  MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE. 

We  have  received  tbe  following  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Robert  Bawlinson,  C.B.,  and  gladly 
give  it  place,  though  we  are  unable  to  admit  tbe 
correctness  of  tbe  first  sentence : — 

“The  paragraph  on  page  1216  of  the  Builder 
is  in  error.  All  old  drains  and  all  tainted  subsoil 
are  being  removed  from  tbe  basement  of  Marl- 
borough House.  All  drains  are  also  removed  and 
new  drains  are  construoted,  externally  ; all  sink- 
pipes  pass  into  external  traps  externally  venti- 
lated.  All  timber  floors  are  being  taken  up,  and 
the  ground  surface  examined,  cleansed,  and 
covered  by  3 in.  of  Portland  lime  concrete. 
These  floors  will  be  free  from  any  refuse  nnder- 
Death,  and  will  be  fully  ventilated.  Where  the 
old  drains  have  been  removed  new  clean  gravel 
is  substituted,  and  the  surface  then  concreted. 
The  entire  basement  is,  in  fact,  being  examined, 
freed  from  tainted  material,  and  is  also  being 
concreted.  The  old  lead  soil-pipes  are  being 
removed,  and  new  solid  10  lb.  lead  pipes  substi- 
tuted ; every  soil-pipe  trap  is  being  ventilated, 
and  tbe  external  drains  are  ventilated  at  sit 
points,  the  pipes  being  carried  well  above  tbe 
roof. 

Mr.  J,  Taylor,  of  the  Office  of  Works,  has 
charge  of  the  works.  There  are  about  seventy 
men,  masons,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  plumbers, 
and  labourers,  employed,  under  competent  clerks 
of  works, — and  foremen  never  absent. 

On  behalf  of  his  Royal  Highness  tbe  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  with  the  assent  of  the  Office  of 
Works,  I have  inspected  the  plans,  and  from  time 
to  time  inspect  the  works  and  oomrannioate  with 
Mr.  Taylor,  as  may  be  necessary.  The  word  ‘ all  ’ 
is,  I see,  repeated  many  times ; but  I wish  to 


impress  upon  you  that  no  pains  nor  expense  are 
being  spared  by  the  Office  of  Works  to  free 
Marlborough  House  from  a suspicion  of  sewage 
taint;  and  when  it  is  again  handed  over  to  his 
Royal  Highness,  I believe  it  will  be  as  complete 
in  all  sanitary  works  as  such  a house  can  be 
made.” 

We  are  glad  to  have  elicited  this  statement, 
which  will  doubtless  be  satisfactory  to  tbe 
public.  Our  informant  adheres  to  his  state- 
ment. He  says, — “ When  I was  at  Marlborough 
House  I saw  tbe  workmen  laying  tbe  new  drain- 
pipes in  tbe  old  briok  drains,  which  still  con- 
tained the  old  soil,  on  which  fresh  earth  was  laid, 
so  as  to  fill  op  round  the  new  pipe  drain.”  We 
must  suppose  that  this  was  a quite  exceptional 
case,  and  are  quite  satisfied  to  leave  the  matter 
in  the  competent  hands  which,  as  we  now  know, 
have  the  direction  of  it. 


INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER. 
COLOURS. 

Tbe  twelfth  winter  exhibition  of  sketches  and 
studies  at  the  gallery  of  this  society  is  in  reality 
more  of  a “ sketch  and  study”  exhibition  than  is 
the  case  with  some  other  colleotions  now  open 
nnder  a similar  title.  Unfortunately  the  num- 
her  of  studies  that  are  of  any  particular  interest 
is  limited  ; tbe  more  so  that  some  of  the  leading 
contributors  exhibit  nothing  of  importance.  Mr. 
Linton’s  figure  of  a rather  tbick-waisted  lady 
(82),  or  a lady  in  a costume  which  gives  her  that 
appearance,  is  a fine  study  of  colour,  no  doubt, 
and  has  individuality  of  oharaoter,  but  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  show  the  best  intelleotnal  quali- 
ties of  his  art,  and  the  title,  “ Hesitation,”  is  a 
mere  name  for  the  drawing, — there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  its  being  a speoial  study  of  the  expression 
of  that  particular  mental  state.  Mr.  Collier  is 
represented  by  two  small  sketches,  which  do 
not  exhibit  his  usual  power.  Mr.  Hine’s  four 
small  drawings  are  also  much  slighter  than  he 
usually  sends  even  to  tbe  winter  exhibition,  but 
are  exceedingly  interesting  as  showing  tbe 
artist’s  method  of  working  oat  in  the  first  in- 
stance those  beautiful  soatb.coantry  scenes 
which  he  treats,  in  their  fiuished  form, 
with  such  an  nnusnal  oombination  of  realism 
frith  delicate  aortal  effect.  As  we  have  before 
said,  we  decidedly  prefer  that  exhibitions  which 
profess  to  consist  of  sketches  should  keep  to 
their  role;  we  do  not  oomplain  in  this  exhibition 
of  drawings  being  rough  and  unfinished,  but  of 
their  being  also  weak  and  comparatively  un- 
interesting. All  the  studies  by  Mr.  Hugh  Carter 
are,  however,  more  or  less  interesting  and  ex- 
pressive ; the  sentiment  and  treatment  of  fignres 
of  rustic  life  are  obviously  in  some  degree  founded 
upon  that  of  Israels ; but  though  not  rising  to 
the  height  of  his  model,  the  artist,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  escaped  mere  plagiarism  : he  gives  his 
own  feeling  (a  placid  and  quiet  one),  and  his 
own  method  of  handling,  to  tbe  figures  who 
inhabit  bis  cottage  interiors.  Another  very  clever 
figure  study  is  that  by  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas, 
entitled  “Not  Done  Yet”  (72),  the  article  to 
which  the  words  apply  being  one  of  those  long- 
tailed coats  of  coloured  cloth  in  which  Mr.  Lucas 
has  clad  a good  many  figures  of  men  of  the  olden 
time,  and  which  we  now  see  in  tbe  state  of 
preparation  at  the  bauds  of  a tailor  of  tbe 
period.  Mr.  Harry  Johnson  contributes  several 
interesting  broadly-treated  drawings  described 
as  “ from  nature,”  by  wbioh  wa  oonolude  we  are 
to  understaud  that  they  are  executed  on  the 
spot.  Of  these  “A  Sussex  Cottage”  (167)  is 
very  picturesque.  Near  this  is  a single  small 
dark  drawing,  full  of  originality  of  feeling,  though 
very  slight  in  handling,  by  Israels,  and  entitled 
“A  Peasant's  Home”  (168).  It  is  a strange, 
almost  weird,  little  drawing  of  a hut  under  dark 
trees,  and  a figure  seated  by  the  low  door,  about 
the  opening  of  which  two  white  doves  are  flut- 
tering, making  two  gleams  of  light  in  the  dark 
shadow.  Mr.  Gregory’s  “St.  George”  (256)  is 
a fine  and  pathetic  study  of  a bead  life-size, 
though  we  can  see  no  reason  for  its  title;  and 
Mrs.  E.  Murray  has  two  good  Eastern  fignre. 
sketobes,  in  one  of  which,  “ Muly  Seedi  Ben 
Ali  sitting  for  his  Portrait”  (305),  there  is  con- 
siderable humour.  Mr.  Gregory’s  small  sketch 
of  “The  Chateau,  Dieppe”  (316),  is  a very 
good  specimen  of  the  sketch  proper,  and  an  in- 
teresting corner  of  architecture.  An  “ ont. 
door  sketch”  by  Mr.  Beavis,  “A  Weedy  Nook 
on  the  Thames”  (252),  is  worth  looking  at;  it 
is  in  the  main  a study  of  dook.leaves  and  other 
wild  vegetation.  Mr.  Towneley  Green’s  little 
miniature  pictures  (for  such  they  really  are), 
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“ The  Drawing-master  ” and  “ Under  the  Yew. 
tree”  {320,  355),  are  very  charming,  the  former 
especially.  Mr.  Aamonier  sends  a really  fine 
landscape  study,  “Before  the  Daylight  deepens 
into  Night”  (253)}  there  is  great  solemnity 
of  feeling  in  this.  Mr.  Ward’s  little  interior 
with  figares,  “The  Inn  at  Dinau”  (245);  Mr. 
Edwin  Bale’s  “The  Care,”  (222)}  Mr.  Wim- 
peris’s  large  and  powerful  sketch  called  “Showery 
Weather”  (191);  undone  or  two  drawings  of 
Mr.  Andrew  0.  Gow,  in  particular  “ The  Last  of 
the  Old  Squires”  (238),  are  among  things  that 
catch  the  attention.  The  second  screen  contains 
a coloured  study  for  an  illustration  for  the 
Christmas  number  of  the  Graphic,  by  Mr.  C. 
Green,  “The  Children’s  Eanoy  Ball”  (341), — 
a procession  of  children  in  fanciful  costumes, 
arranged  on  one  plane  in  a “ decorative  ” 
manner.  This  is  a pretty  joke:  under  it,  on  the 
same  screen,  are  two  drawings  for  another 
illustrated  publication,  which  are  “no  joke”  at 
all  in  any  sense,  although  they  are  contributions 
to  a,  or  rather  to  the,  comic  paper  : these  are  two 
original  drawings  by  Mr.  Tenniel  for  the  car. 
toons  of  France  standing  over  the  remains  of 
Thiers  (“the  broken  link”),  and  that  more 
recent  one,  “ Tightening  the  Grip,”  which  must 
be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers.  We 
should  be  disposed  to  call  these  the  finest  works 
in  the  room,  both  in  intensity  of  feeling  and 
power  of  drawing : in  regard  to  the  latter 
quality,  the  figure  of  the  struggling  Turk  is 
really  remarkable,  especially  when  we  consider 
the  short  time  which  oircumstanoea  allow  for  the 
stndy  of  such  a drawing  as  this,  which  has  to  be 
almost  improvised  to  meet  the  interest  of  the 
moment. 


ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 

The  Albert  Hall  was  the  scene  of  an  interest- 
ing musical  entertainment  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  when  Mr.  G.  A.  Maofarren's  new  oratorio, 
“Joseph,”  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in 
London  before  a very  large  and  attentive  audi- 
ence. The  new  work  was  very  well,  we  might 
say  enthnsiastically,  received,  several  move- 
ments being  re-demanded } and  the  composer, 
who  appeared  before  the  audience  at  the  close  of 
the  performance,  was  received  with  much  ap. 
plause  and  cheering.  As  in  other  works  by  the 
same  composer,  there  is  in  “Joseph”  a great 
deal  of  highly-pioturesque  suggestion  of  “ local 
colour  ” 5 as  in  the  instrumental  introduction 
representing  the  pastoral  life,  the  quaint  music 
which  accompanies  the  approach  of  the  caravan 
of  Ishmaelites,  and  (in  a similar  spirit)  that  in 
which  the  arrival  of  Jacob  and  the  brethren  in 
the  wagons  sent  by  Joseph  is  indicated,  where 
we  hear  the  tinkling  of  the  wagon-bells  as  they 
approach.  The  effect  of  these  aud  other  effec. 
tive  and  piquant  bits  of  orchestral  colouring  will  be 
imagined  by  those  who  know  the  composer’s  sue- 
cees  in  this  way  in  other  works  } but  the  oratorio 
contains  matter  of  higher  interest  than  this, 
and  some  of  the  solos  and  choruses  are  marked 
by  great  beauty  ; that  which  produced  most 
effect  on  the  audience  (partly  due  to  the 
impassioned  singing  of  Mr.  Lloyd)  was  Ren- 
ben’s  air,  “ Let  us  not  kill  him.”  The 
whole  scene  of  the  transaction  with  the 
Ishmaelites  is  as  dramatic  in  effect  as  if  it  were 
a scene  from  a “serious  opera,”  and  hardly  re. 
quires  the  scene-painter's  aid  for  music  which  is 
so  vivid  in  its  characterisation.  The  scene  (for 
so  it  may  be  termed)  in  which  Pharaoh  relates 
his  two  dreams,  is  another  passage  very  effective 
and  descriptive.  It  is  worth  notice  that  the 
acclamations  in  praise  of  the  Egyptian  deities, 
in  the  chorus  which  opens  the  second  part,  are 
sentences  translated  from  Egyptian  monumental 
inscriptions : a curious  revival  of  the  expressions 
of  a worship  of  such  a remote  period.  The 
work  was  very  well  executed.  The  principal 
performers  were  Mdme.  Sherrington,  Mrs. 
Osgood,  Mdme.  Patey,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Santley, 
and  Signor  Foli.  Dr.  Stainer  was  at  the  organ, 
and  Mr.  Barnby  conducted. 


Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors.— A meeting  of 
the  members  of  this  Association,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Home  and  Eastern  Counties 
District  Committee,  will  be  held  at  Dartford, 
Rent]  on  this  Saturday,  the  15th  inst.,  to  view 
the  West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Works,  by  per. 
mission  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette.  The  Model 
Bye-Laws,  recently  issued  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment  Board,  will  be  discussed  previously  to  view* 
ing  the  works. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 

AUCHITECrURAL  ASSOCIAIIOR. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association,  on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  Bowes  A.  Paice, 
president,  in  the  chair,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  members, — viz.,  Messrs.  A.  Bomell 
Smith,  F.  J.  J.  Whitwell,  B.  C.  Newmaroh,  E. 
Marsland,  H.  W.  Booth,  E.  A.  Mason,  J.  P.  Cotta, 
F.  Baldwin,  W.  F.  Keen,  E.  H.  Abbott,  H.  Rose, 
H.  Ainsworth,  C.  C.  Wilson,  P.  Burrows,  and 
W.  J.  Essex.  Five  nominations  for  member- 
ship were  read. 

The  President  said  it  would  be  remembered 
that,  at  the  opening  conversazione  of  the  Associa- 
tion,  a number  of  drawings  by  the  late  Owen 
Jones,  presented  by  his  sister,  Miss  Catherine 
Jones,  were  exhibited.  The  Association  was 
again  indebted  to  Miss  Jones  for  her  kindness  in 
presenting  to  them  a portrait  of  her  brother,  for 
which  he  (the  President)  was  quite  sure  that 
they  would  award  their  thanks  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson  then  read  a paper,  the 
subject  of  which  had  been  announced  as  “ Gothic 
Architecture,”  prefacing  it  by  saying  that  part 
of  what  he  was  about  to  read  had  already  been 
published  in  a magazine,*  although  there  was  a 
good  deal  which  he  had  not  published  before. 
The  more  proper  title  for  the  paper  would  rather 
have  been  “The  Development  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture.”  Of  course  on  such  a subject,  about 
which  people  had  been  talking  for  the  last 
hundred  years,  he  could  not  hope  to  say  much 
within  the  limits  of  a paper}  all,  perhaps,  that 
he  could  do  was  to  bring  the  views  of  others 
together,  and  to  put  them  into  a shorter  apace. 
He  had  been  mainly  indebted,  as  any  one  who 
studied  the  subject  must  be  indebted,  to  Viollet- 
le.Dno.  Mr.  Stevenson  went  on  to  remark  that 
although  England  and  France  developed  each 
her  own  forma  of  Gothic  architecture, — similar 
advances  being  made  independently  in  both 
countries  about  the  same  time,  as  is  the  case  at 
present  in  astronomy  and  other  sciences, — the 
style  was  imported  into  England  already  some- 
what  advanced.  Its  first  appearance  was  in 
France,  and  there,  from  the  more  logical 
character  of  tho  people,  less  tolerent  of  compro- 
mise than  we  are,  its  development  can  best  be 
traced.  It  sprang  from  an  imitation  of  the  build- 
ings which  the  Romans  daring  several  centuries 
of  occupation,  with  their  faculty  of  giving  their 
conquered  provinces  not  only  their  language 
but  their  manners,  had  left  everywhere  through. 

; out  Gaul,  in  their  own  round-arched  style, 

' palaces,  baths,  aqueducts,  bridges,  basilicas,  and 
villas  or  country  houses  like  villages,  consisting 
of  straggling  agglomerations  of  buildings  one 
story  high  connected  by  covered  colonnades  for 
country  residence  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
After  a century  or  two  of  pillaging  exoursions, 
the  German  barbarians  settled  in  the  land. 
About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  the 
Franks  had  occupied  the  whole  country  except 
part  of  Languedoc  held  by  the  Visigoths,  the 
east  held  by  the  Burgundians,  and  Brittany, 
which  was  not  conquered.  When  with  rising 
civilisation  churches  or  monasteries  and  towns 
began  to  be  built,  architecture  had  to  begin  at 
the  beginning  again.  Roman  buildings  remained 
everywhere,  bat  no  one  knew  how  they  had 
been  oonstrncled.  These  in  their  new  buildings 
the  people  copied  as  well  as  they  could,  making 
up  for  miserable  construction  by  lining  them 
inside  with  marble  and  gaudy  painting.  When 
they  began  to  build  churches  they  attempted  a 
reproduction  of  the  old  basilicas,  or  halls  for 
the  administration  of  justice.  At  first,  as  they 
were  unable  from  poverty  aud  want  of  skill 
fro  reproduce  the  Roman  vaulting,  the  roofs 
were  wooden.  Bnt  ohurobes  in  those  days,  like 
theatres  now,  were  always  being  burnt,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  make  the  roofs  as  well 
as  walls  of  incombustible  material.  In  the 
south  of  Prance  this  was  attempted, — without 
the  use  of  wood, — by  a plain  wagon-vault,  as  it 
is  called,  from  being  like  the  cover  of  a long 
wagon  stretched  on  half  hoops.  This  vault  they 
covered  with  solid  masonry,  in  the  ordinary  form 
of  a roof.  But  for  this  a round  arch  was  very 
unsuitable } a pointed  one  saved  weight  on  the 
apex,  and  had  less  thrust.  And,  wherever  they 
got  the  idea,  whether  out  of  their  own  heads, 
which  is  not  impossible,  or  through  Venice  from 
the  East,  where  the  pointed  arch  seems  to  have 
been  used  oontinually  since  the  time  of  the 

• Xearly  two  years  ago.  In  the  Builder  for  January  15, 
1876  (vol.  iiiiv.,  p.  62),  we  quoted  the  latter  portion  of 
the  paper,  under  the  heading  “The  Architecture  of  the 
Future.” 
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Pyramids  and  Nineveh,  it  was  for  vaulting  almost 
immediately  adopted.  But  the  arches  opening 
between  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  those  of  the 
windows,  were  still  round.  In  another  way  the 
pointed  arch  was  found  advantageonsin  construc- 
tion. Attempts,  again  from  a desire  for  fireproof 
constraotion,  were  made  to  build  domes.  Gothic 
bad  once  a chance  of  becoming  a domical  style 
of  architecture.  If  a square  is  supported  on 
four  arches,  and  carries  a dome,  the  bottom  of 
the  dome  being  quite  inside  the  angle  pillars, 
must  be  supported  from  them  by  four  spherical 
triangles,  whose  points  rest  each  on  one  of  the 
pillars,  aud  whose  bases,  turned  uppermost, 
form  together  the  lowest  ring  of  the  dome. 
These  triangles  resting  on  their  points,  their  tops 
a quarter  of  a circle,  their  aides  each  half  of  one 
of  the  supporting  arches,  are  called  penden- 
tives,  from  their  banging  as  it  were  in  the  i 
air.  Now  if  the  arches  whose  curves  their 
sides  follow  are  pointed,  the  pendentive  will  be  i 
longer  than  if  the  arches  were  round,  and,  the 
projection  being  the  same,  will  not  slope  so 
steeply  forward ; while,  if  the  arches  are  round, 
the  top  part  of  these  pendentivea  must  project 
actually  level,  and  thin  away  to  nothing.  Conse- 
quently a dome  is  more  easily  placed  on  pointed 
arches  than  on  round.  Neither  of  these  styles 
of  Gothic  was  ever  developed.  In  them  the 
windows  and  openings  always  remained  round. 
The  domical  style,  with  the  means  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  builders,  was  suited  only  for  small 
ohurohes,  and  could  not  serve  the  needs  of  the 
great  towns  of  the  north.  The  style  with  wagon- 
vaults  was  suited  only  for  the  south,  for  churches 
so  constructed  were  difficult  to  light.  To  form 
an  abutment  for  the  massive  central  vault  the  i 
lower  side  aisles  had  to  be  carried  up  to  its  i 
springing,  thus  abolishing  tho  clearstory  and 
preventing  any  light  getting  into  the  central 
nave  except  from  the  side  aisles,  leaving  the  j 
central  vaults  dark  caverns.  Then  the  roofs  all  li 
stone  did  not  do.  Water  got  through  their  upper  l 
surface,  as  will  happen,  and  filtered  through  the  i 
solid  roof  in  devious  courses.  The  place  where  i 
it  appeared  on  the  inside  was  no  indication  of  ti 
the  position  of  the  leak  outside}  so  that  it  was 
found  necessary,  especially  when  the  vaulting  j 
became  more  intricate  in  form,  to  make  it  merely  < 
an  inner  ceiling,  protected  outside  by  a simple  i 
wooden-framed  roof.  Gothic,  as  we  know  it,  ,i 
developed  in  the  north  of  France,  in  what  was  i 
called  the  Royal  Domain,  comprising  Paris,  J 
Rbeims,  Amiens, &i3.  Atfirst,  theirohurches  being  ; 
large,  the  builders  confined  their  fireproof  con-  . 
structionsto  the  side-aisles,  for  they  were  unable  > 
to  vault  over  the  wider  central  portion}  nor 
could  they  afford  to  lose  the  range  of  windows, 
or  clearstory  as  it  is  called,  which  lighted  this 
central  part,  by  raising  the  side-aisles  so  as  to 
make  them  abutments  to  a wagon-vault.  For 
this  difficulty  they  found  in  Roman  work  a solu- 
tion which  enabled  them  to  vault  the  central 
nave  and  yet  preserve  the  clearstory.  Bydivid-  t 
ing  the  oontinuoua  wagon.vauld  of  the  nave  into  i 
square  compartments,  and  running  another  vault  \ 
across  each  compartment,  so  that  the  two  vaults  I 
intersected,  as  the  Romans  had  done,  they  oon.  j 
centrated  the  thrust  on  the  four  angles  of  the  I 
compartment,  where  it  was  abutted,  at  first  \ 
ineffectually  by  tall  buttresses,  but  with  larger  j 
experience  completely,  being  carried  down  to  1 
the  ground  by  half  an  arch  above  the  aisle-roofs,  | 
to  which  is  given  the  namo  of  flying  buttress.  I 
At  the  same  time  an  arched  space  was  left  clear 
in  each  compartment  of  the  nave  above  the  aisle.  I 
roof,  in  which  windows  could  be  opened.  This  i 
form  of  vaulting  is  called  groining,  in  contra.  I 
distinction  to  the  continuous  wagon-vault,  as 
the  masses  of  the  vault  are  divided  and  joined  I 
at  a point  like  tbe  limbs  to  the  trunk  in  the  j 
human  groin.  This  system  of  vaulting  it  was  I 
easy  to  apply  either  to  the  nave,  leaving  the  ! 
aisles  with  wooden  roofs,  or  to  the  aisles  only 
with  wooden  roofed  nave}  but  to  vault  both  at 
the  same  time,  using  only  tbe  Roman  round  arch, 
was  a problem  of  some  difficulty.  For,  if  the  i 
width  of  the  nave  was  taken  as  the  size  of  the  j 
square  of  vaulting,  the  vaults  of  the  narrower  I 
aisles,  springing  from  the  piers  of  the  wider  i 
nave,  become  oblong  in  plan,  the  arches  I 
across  the  aisles  only  half  the  size  of  those  I 
into  the  nave,  and  the  vaults  rising  from  these  1 
lower  arches  to  the  higher  ones  having  an  ! 
awkward  domical  appearance.  If,  again,  the  I 
aisle  vaults,  as  well  as  those  of  the  nave,  were  | 
made  square  in  plan,  each  square  of  the  nave  ( 
corresponding  with  two  squares  of  the  aisles  on  I 
each  side,  the  thrust  of  the  nave  vault  was  ■ 
brought  on  every  second  pier  only.  Again,  if  ' 
only  Bemiclicular  arches  are  used,  those  across  i 
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. tte  diagonals  of  the  sqnare  of  vaulting,  being 
I larger  and  higher  than  those  of  the  sides  of  the 
! squares,  the  windows  under  these  cannot  be  as 
high  as  the  centre  of  the  vault.  Light  is  thus 
lost,  and  a mass  of  dead  wall  is  needed  over  the 
j clearstory  windows  to  form  a level  bearing  for 
; the  beams  of  the  roof  over  the  central  vault. 

I la  other  positions,  also,  the  round  aroh  was 
^ found  awkward.  Where  the  piers  are  close 
1 together,  as  ronnd  the  apse  of  a church,  the 
I arches  resting  on  them,  in  order  that  their 
crowns  might  be  on  the  same  line  as  those  of 
the  wider  arches  down  the  sides  of  the  ohnrcb, 
had  to  be  “stilted,”  as  it  is  called;  that  is, 
perched  on  the  top  of  straight  piers,  down  which 
their  mouldings  were  continued  to  the  line  of 
the  capitals.  By  the  use  of  the  pointed  aroh, 
all  those  difficulties  were  got  over.  By  means  of 
it  arches  of  different  spans  could  be  made  all 
the  same  height.  By  breaking  the  round  arch 
into  two  parts,  attached  by  a point  at  the  top, 
the  arch  could  be  widened  or  narrowed  like  a 
pair  of  compasses,  and  by  adding  to  the  length  of 
the  legs  in  the  longer  stretches,  could  be  kept 
the  same  height  as  in  the  narrower  stretches. 
In  this  way  the  determination  to  render  churches 
fireproof  by  means  of  vaulting  produced  the 
pointed  style  of  architecture  which  we  call 
Gothic.  In  consequence  of  being  so  con- 
stmoted,  our  old  cathedrals  have  been 
preserved  to  us.  Canterbury  and  Chartres, 
in  our  own  time,  and  Rheims  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  have  had  their  wooden  roofs  which 
covered  the  vaulting  destroyed  by  fire,  with- 
out  injuring  the  buildings  under  them. 

At  first  the  windows  were  small,  leaving  large 
surfaces  of  wall  to  be  decorated  with  colour 
and  painting,  and  the  decoration  was  carried  out 
over  the  windov, . - Ly  the  use  of  stained 

glass.  This  latter  tuoL  of  df  uj'Ce 

introduced,  we^  Hut  • • be  so  b ■ and 

charmiug.  that  honct.  it  ruled  -.;jvelop- 

ment  of  the  style.  The  object  of  every  change 
was  to  reduce  the  surface  of  masonry,  and  give 
more  space  for  stained  glass.  The  small  windows 
were  put  closer  together,  and  the  masonry 
between  them  reduced  to  single  upright  bars  of 
stone,  called  mnllions,  narrow  on  the  face,  but 
deep  across  the  plane  of  the  window,  so  as  to 
give  as  mnob  opening  as  possible  for  the  glass, 
at  the  same  time  retainieg  strength.  Openings 
shaped  like  flowers  of  three  or  four  or  more 
leaves,  were  placed  above  them ; the  corners  left 
between  were  pierced ; the  stone  between  these 
openings  was  reduced  to  bars  bending  round  the 
fobated  forms  (to  which  the  name  of  tracery  is 
given)  ; and  thus  at  last  one  great  window  was 
formed,  which  filled  the  whole  space  under  the 
vault.  Gothic  architecture  had  a magnificent 
opportunity  of  development  in  the  construction 
of  the  great  cathedrals,  which,  in  France,  were 
all  bnilt  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  oentnries.  These  were  civil 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  buildings ; in  fact,  the 
distinction  between  the  two  provinces  was  a 
thing  unknown  at  the  time,  and  is  wholly  a 
modem  idea,  which  we  never  probably  would 
have  had,  except  for  the  differences  in  religions 
belief  which  arose  among  us  at  the  Reformation. 
The  bishops  and  abbots  were  feudal  barons,  with 
civil  jurisdiction;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
State  action  had  some  religious  character  and 
sanction.  The  cathedrals  were  the  great  meet- 
ing-places of  the  city,  used  for  secular  purposes, 
such  as  the  administration  of  justice,  and  even 
for  histrionic  performances  (which,  again,  were 
religious  in  character),  as  well  as  for  mass.  They 
sprang  np  just  after  the  towns,  along  with  the 
right  to  have  walls,  had  attained  freedom  and 
privileges ; in  fact,  as  monnments  of  these  and  as 
rivals  to  thegreat  castlesof  the  lay,  and  the  monas- 
teries of  the  religious,  barons.  The  bishops  and 
secular  clergy  went  heartily  with  the  movement, 
thereby  asserting  for  themselves  the  power  and 
importance  which  had  been  largely  absorbed 
by  the  monasteries.  All  the  important  towns 
seemed  seized  with  a mania  to  rebuild  their 
cathedrals  with  a magnifioenoe  unknown  before, 
j Their  architects  were  laymen  for  the  most  part, 

I as  in  several  instances  we  know  from  their 
! names,  and  the  representations  which  occur  of 
' some  in  the  lay  dress.  In  fact,  the  regular 
' clergy, — those  liviug  under  a rule,  or  monks,  who 

had  hitherto  been  the  sole  depositaries  of  art 
I and  culture, — disliked  the  movement ; naturally 
so,  for  it  meant  that  their  use,  and  consequently 
' their  importance,  was  gone,  and  they  continued 
' to  practise  still,  after  pointed  architecture  was 
i invented,  their  own  old  round-arohed  style.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  architecture  of  the  French 
' cathedrals  is  in  almost  every  instance  pointed, 


while  in  England  it  is  generally  round-arched. 
In  France  the  cathedrals  were  rebuilt  in  the 
new  style;  in  England,  in  accordance  with 
our  spirit  of  compromise,  oar  cathedrals  were 
generally  monasteries  or  minsters  as  well. 
This  cathedral  - building  mania  (which  was 
really  analogous  to  the  railway  mania  of  our 
own  day)  lasted  in  France  just  about  eighty 
years,  the  cities  then  ceasing  to  find  that  their 
privileges  and  the  importance  of  the  clergy 
(even  of  the  secular  clergy)  were  identical. 
Strifes  arose,  the  clergy  forbade  the  use  of  the 
cathedral  bells  for  town  meetings  ; the  building 
impetas  stopped  before  a single  oathedral  was 
finished,  and  though  parts  have  since  been  built, 
most  of  them  are  unfinished,  and  not  one  has 
been  completed  according  to  the  original  design. 
The  style  thus  developed  was,  of  course,  used  for 
other  purposes  than  churches.  Castles  and 
houses  were  built  in  Gothic,  and  the  mouldings 
and  minor  ornaments  were  the  same  as  in 
churches.  Pointed  windows  and  tracery,  however, 
from  the  first  it  was  found  necessary  to  modify ; 

while  between  vaultedfloors.whenbeight  was  valu- 

able,  flat  arches,  segments  of  aoirole,  were  adopted. 
Very  few  speoimens  of  Gothic  houses  remain 
anywhere.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  style  of 
living  was  poor  and  even  miserable,  as  is  proved 
by  the  general  prevalence  of  leprosy,  testified  to 
by  the  necessity,  everywhere  felt,  of  establishing 
lazar-housos.  The  houses,  except  in  the  rich 
cities  of  Italy,  were  generally  poor  and  small, 
but  many  of  them  were  built  of  wood,  and  in 
the  course  of  centuries  got  out  of  repair,  and 
almost  everywhere  the  more  comforcable  style  of 
living  in  every  class  which  the  Revival  brought 
with  it  caused  them  to  be  rebuilt.  In  Nnrem- 
berg,  though  it  possesses  two  noble  Gothic 
chnrcbes.  there  is  scarcely  a house  older  than 
tj.  .century.  Here  and  there,  in  places 

)erity  had  departed,  and  the  people 
weru  buo  poor  to  rebuild,  Gothic  houses  still 
exist.  Everywhere  in  great  halls  built  for  civil 
and  domestic  purposes,  pointed  vaults,  and  con- 
sequently  pointed  arches,  were  used,  although 
the  windows,  so  far  as  the  portion  used  for  light 
was  concerned,  were  square-headed.  During  the 
highest  development  of  the  pointed  style,  while 
the  pointed  arch  was  used  for  all  the  decorative 
features,  it  was  frankly  abandoned  in  the 
windows,  where  the  form  would  have  been  im- 
practicable.  It  may  be  urged  against  the  state- 
ment that  vaulting  is  an  essential  of  Gothic 
architecture,  that  Gothic  churches,  as  well 
as  domestic  buildings,  in  England  especially, 
frequently  hud  wooden  ceilings,  nob  always  from 
economy,  but  even,  as  in  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel, 
at  Westminster,  where  the  wealth  of  English 
art  was  lavished.  This,  however,  does  nob  dis- 
prove  the  faot  that  the  Pointed  style  arose  from 
vaulting  necessities ; and,  indeed,  to  the  use  of 
wooden  roofs  in  England  may  be  traced  the 
abandonment  of  the  pointed  aroh,  and  the  adop- 
tion  of  the  flattened  perpendicular  form,  while 
in  Prance,  where  the  use  of  the  vault  was  oon- 
tinned,  the  pointed  arch  also  was  retained  to  the 
lest.  Till  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
development  of  Gothic  architecture  was  similar 
in  France,  England,  and  Germany.  There  are 
some  slight  national  differences,  but  every 
advance  of  the  art  was  common  to  the  civiliaa- 
tion  of  those  countries.  It  was  even  carried  as 
far  as  Norway,  where  the  Cathedral  of  Dron. 
theim,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  in  the 
ordinary  style  of  the  period.  It  is  built  of  stone, 
not  in  the  national  wooden  mode  of  oonstruebiou, 
whioh  the  Norwegians  did  not  abandon  in  tbeir 
other  churches.  But  the  style  of  their  carving 
in  wood,  which  has  always  been  a national  art, 
prosecuted  during  their  six  months  of  oon- 
tinual  night  in  winter,  became,  and  continues 
still,  thirteeutb-oentury  Gothic  in  character. 
This  similarity  of  stylo  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe  was  largely  due  to  the  organisation  of  the 
great  monastic  orders,  who  sent  missionaries  to 
found  new  houses  and  establish  religion  and  civili- 
sation in  outlying  districts.  The  new  inventions 
of  architecture  were  thus  carried  everywhere, 
as  those  of  engineering  are  at  the  present  day. 
During  the  fourteenth  century,  each  country 
where  the  style  was  established  took  it  into  its 
own  hands,  and  developed  it  into  a national 
style  of  its  own.  It  is  absurd  to  call  these 
later  styles  degraded,  as  has  been  the  fashion  of 
late.  Bach  of  them,  if  studied  without  preju- 
dice,  will  be  seen  to  have  developed  oharao- 
teristio  and  interesting,  and  often  noble,  qualities 
of  architecture.  One  common  quality  charac- 
terised  them  as  compared  with  the  earlier 
atyle, — greater  lightness  and  elegance  in  oon- 
struotion, — more  window  in  proportion  to  wall, 


giving  an  effect  of  space  and  height  and  light 
in  the  interior  whioh  was  the  glory  of  Gothic. 
This  was  attained  by  more  soientifio  construction, 
and  greater  mechanical  skill,  which  enabled  the 
builders  to  dispense  with  the  masses  of  material 
necessary  in  the  earlier  style.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  to  abuse  our  English  Perpendicular 
ohurohes,  and  much  beautiful  work  in  the  style 
has  in  the  last  few  years  been  destroyed, 
though  it  had  three  centuries  of  antiquity  to 
boast  of,  because  the  clergyman  or  his  arohi- 
teot  disliked  it,  and  preferred  a modern  imi- 
tation of  an  earlier  style.  The  dislike  of  Per- 
pendicular arobiteotare  in  which  we  have  all 
been  trained  has  arisen  from  our  judging  it  from 
the  modem  imitations  of  the  last  generation. 
For  a like  reason  it  is  possible  the  earlier  styles 
may  find  little  favour  with  the  coming  genera- 
tion. But  one  only  needs  to  look  at  the  Per- 
pendicular style  in  its  genuine  productions  to 
appreciate  its  high  artistic  qualities.  By  its 
common  sense  and  severity  it  saved  English 
arohitecture  from  the  looseness  and  degradation 
into  whioh  Gothic  architecture  fell  in  other 
countries.  In  few  styles  of  arohitecture  has 
there  been  a truer  sense  of  proportion,  or  greater 
skill  in  the  disposition  of  the  masses,  than  in 
Perpendicular.  In  the  grandeur  of  its  towers  it 
is  unsurpassed,  and  the  appearance  of  height 
in  these  is  increased  by  the  low  roofs  and  the 
prevalence  of  the  horizontal  lines,  for  nhioh 
there  is  the  authority  of  Greek  architecture. 
The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  modem 
Gothic  work.  He  said  that,  as  in  all  copying,  it 
is  the  form,  and  not  the  spirit  of  the  original, 
which  is  apt  to  be  retained.  Our  architects  and 
builders  think  they  are  working  in  the  Gothic 
style  when  they  stick  a pointed  aroh  where  it  is 
not  wanted,  and  meaus  nothing — possibly  an 
aroh  one  brick  thick  on  the  face  of  a wall,  sup- 
ported by  a wooden  lintel  inside — while  the  whole 
construction  and  details  of  the  bouse  follow  the 
ordinary  Classic  traditions.  The  new  Gothic 
hotel  at  St.  Panoras  Station  is  a splendid 
example  of  the  revived  style,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  specially  Gothic  features, 
such  as  the  pointed  windows  filled  with  tracery, 
are  an  outcome  of  any  modern  hotel  require- 
ments. Pointed  windows  are  inconvenient  for 
blinds  and  curtains,  and  reduce  the  light  at  the 
top,  where  it  is  of  most  value  for  lighting  the 
room ; the  tracery  still  farther  obstructs  it,  and 
it  is  scarcely  sufficient  justification  for  it  that 
the  oiroles  in  it  are  utilised  as  ventilators.  The 
beauty  of  the  architecture  may  be  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  the  inconvenience  and  expense  which 
the  use  of  the  style  involves,  but  when  applied 
to  modern  domestic  use  it  has  not  the  justifica- 
tion whioh  is  claimed  for  it, — that  its  features 
are  the  outcome  of  use  and  convenienoe.  Old 
Gothic  attempted  honestly  and  fearlessly  what- 
ever use  or  necessity  dictated.  It  has  always 
the  merit  of  truthful  and  apparent  construction. 
But  this  also  to  some  extent  unfits  the  style  for 
modern  use.  It  involves,  unless  when  money 
could  be  lavished  in  decoration,  an  appearance 
of  severity  whioh  does  not  accord  with  our 
modern  feelings,  and  is  least  appreciated  by 
the  poorer  and  less  educated,  in  whose  houses, 
did  we  attempt  really  to  carry  out  the  principles 
of  the  style,  it  would  be  thoroughly  disliked. 

A brief  disoussion  ensued,  in  whioh  Messrs. 
R.  Phene  Spiers,  H.  W.  Brewer,  M.  B.  Adams, 
and  H.  L.  Florence  took  part.  To  this  we  may 
return.  


THE  WEST  BRIGHTON  ESTATE. 

The  parish  of  Hove,— a few  years  ago  an  un. 
important  suburb  of  Brighton,  chiefly  noticeable 
as  containing  the  Sussex  County  Cricket  Ground, 
which  was  then  close  upon  the  sea-shore,— has 
now  within  its  confines  the  nucleus  of  a great 
town  whioh  bids  fair  to  rival  Brighton  itself.  The 
extension  of  buildings  westward  of  Brighton 
proper  within  the  past  five  years  has  been  note- 
worthy. 

“ Westward  the  march  of  empire  takes  its  way/’ 
atandB  a chance  of  fresh  veriBoatioD,  and 
although  alarmists  predict  that  the  growth  of 
houses  has  been  too  rapid,  at  present  no  indioa- 
tions  of  any  such  calamity  are  apparent,  and  the 
houses  are  taken  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 

The  most  important  enterprise  m Hove  has 
been  the  building  up  of  the  West  Brighton 
Estate,  whioh,  in  faot,  has  swallowed  up  the  old 
County  Crioket  Ground,  oompelling  its  removal 
further  north,  on  the  Stanford  Estate,  where  a 
large  extent  of  admirably-kept  grass  is  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  several  clubs  that  maintain  it. 
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The  West  Brighton  Estate  comprises  some 
forty  or  fifty  acres,  and  extends  for  the  third  of 
a mile  along  the  eea  front.  It  also  has  a wide 
branch  ranning  northwards  op  the  middle  of  the 
Stanford  Estate,  which  is  called  the  Drive,  and 
consists  of  an  avenne  of  noble  width,  on  each 
aide  of  which  are  gardens  and  a private  road  to 
the  houses  that  are  planned  to  be  built. 

The  great  features  of  this  estate  are  the  well- 
kept  lawns  that  lie  between  the  main  roadand  the 
sea.  These  are  laid  out  with  terrace  walks  and  , 
level  grass  plats  with  evergreen  shrubberies  and 
a wealth  of  floral  beauty.  The  owners  of  the 
estate  deserve  praise  for  their  largeness  of  views 
in  providing  these  gardens  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  tenants  and  the  adornment  of  their  land. 
These  lawns,  the  “Queen’s  Gardens”  as  they 
are  called,  are  kept  in  order  and  laid  oat  by  Mr. 
Mills,  the  gardener  to  the  estate,  whose  con- 
servatory at  the  top  of  the  Second  Avenne  and 
extensive  nurseries  near  the  Cliftonviilo  Station 
are  worth  a visit. 

The  estate  is  now  nearly  covered  with  build- 
ings. At  first,  two  terraces  were  bnilt  by  the 
owner,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Knowles.  Mr. 
Wheeler  snooeeded  him  as  architect,  and  some 
parts  of  the  estate  were  re-arranged.  The 
avenues  were  then  laid  out,  running  north  from 
the  sea  front  to  Church. road.  The  first  avenue 
at  the  eastern  extremity  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Chappell,  of  Westminster,  the  well-known  con. 
tractor,  and  Mr,  Stenning,  and  who  bad  already 
built  the  front  terrace.  The  first  avenue  is  laid 
out  in  terrace  houses,  alternately  in  blocks  and 
in  groups  of  three  or  more.  Nearly  all  of  these 
are  completed.  The  second  avenue  has  been 
devoted  to  villa  residences,  either  singly  or  in 
pairs  or  groups,  and  is  filled  np.  The  buildings 
in  this  avenne  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  who,  by  the 
way,  seems  to  have  become  owner  as  well  as 
architect.  They  are  all  of  ganit  bricks,  and  are 
plain,  unpretending  honses,  internally  convenient. 

In  the  centre  is  the  Drive,  on  the  corner  of 
which  is  the  large bnildingoriginally  commenced 
as  a residence  for  Mr.  Albert  Grant,  and  now 
ooonpied  by  “ Prince’s  Club.”  The  whole  of  the 
east  side  of  this  avenne  has  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Ookenden,  who  is  rearing  a number  of  mansions, 
two  of  which  are  ready  for  occupation.  The 
other  side  of  the  avenue  is  taken  by  Mr.  Chap, 
pell,  who  is  also  the  owner  of  the  terraces  in 
coarse  of  erection  on  the  frontage  as  a con. 
tinaation  of  the  two  terraces  already  referred  to. 
These  new  terraces  are  more  attractive  in  ex- 
ternal  finish  as  well  as  on  an  improved  scale  of 
internal  accommodation. 

Next  to  the  Grand  Avenne  is  the  third  avenue, 
which  the  owners  of  the  estate  intend  to  reserve 
exclusively  for  detached  residences,  three  or 
four  of  which  are  already  built  and  occupied. 

The  next  avenne  is  the  fourth,  the  western 
boundary  of  which  extends  to  the  rear  of  the 
gardens  of  the  houses  on  the  east  side  of  Albany 
Villas,  and  is  thus  the  western  extremity  of  the 
estate.  Nearly  all  the  land  is  taken  in  this 
avenne,  which  thus  far  shows  the  erection  of 
semi-detached  houses  of  considerable  size.  All 
the  bonses  on  this  estate  are  built  with  white 
facing  bricks,  almost  exclusively  from  the 
Burham  Company,  or  from  Messrs.  Crampton, 
at  Sevenoaks.  So  far,  the  estate  having  been 
in  the  hands  of  but  a few  large  builders,  the 
general  effect  has  been  scrnpulously  adhered  to, 
and  the  key-note  given  by  Mr.  Knowles’s  two 
front  terraoea  has  been  judiciously  retained. 
The  estate  is  managed  by  Messrs.  Ashnrst, 
Morris,  & Co.,  for  the  company.  It  terminates 
on  the  south  side  of  Churoh-road,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  drive  in  the  centre,  which  belongs 
to  it,  and  is  intended  to  cross  the  railway,  and 
ultimately  onrve  ronnd  over  the  Djke-road  and 
a corner  of  the  Downs,  and  so  run  into  the 
Preston-road.  If  this  is  judiciously  managed,  a 
grand  opportnnity  may  be  secured  for  a public 
park  and  for  detached  villas  in  grounds  of  con- 
eiderable  extent.  North  of  the  Church-road  is 
the  Stanford  Estate,  from  the  owners  of  which 
the  West  Brighton  Estate  was  originally  pur. 
chased.  This  extends  far  north  and  east.  The 
roads  run  north  in  continuation  of  the  avenues 
before  alluded  to,  and  are  crossed  by  others 
running  east  and  west.  In  these  a great  mis- 
take has  seemingly  been  made  as  to  the  levels, 
which  are  so  considerably  below  the  Drive,  that 
it  is  diffionlt  to  see  bow  the  approach  thereto 
)•  to  be  attained.  Mr.  Willett  has  taken  the 
whole  of  the  land  on  each  side  of  the  Drive 
from  the  north  side  of  Blatcbington-road  to  the 
new  railway  bridge,  and  will  have  to  show  all 
the  skill  he  possesses  in  getting  over  this  difficulty. 


Excepting  a cottage,  with  sharp  tile-covered 
roof  and  well- grouped  gabies  and  chimney- 
shafts,  erected  for  Sir  Alexander  Malet,  there 
is  as  yet  nothing  attractive  in  the  way  of 
building  on  the  Stanford  Estate.  Upon  the 
Drive  Mr.  Nnrcombe  is  erecting  a gronp  of 
houses  from  Mr.  Church’s  designs,  and  adjoining 
these  are  two  large  mansions,  which  Messrs. 
Spreadborongh  & Feldwiok  are  building,  and 
whiob  promise  to  be  attractive.  Upon  the  oppo- 
site corner  Mr.  Chappell  has  just  finished  three 
houses  in  gault  bricks  with  stone  dressings. 

The  cost  of  land  on  these  estates  has  neces- 
sarily compelled  high  rents  and  a large  price  for 
purchase  of  freehold.  The  detached  villas  vary 
from  4,500i.  to  about  7,0001.,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  larger  residences,  for  whiob 
far  higher  prices  are  asked ; and  the  terrace- 
houses  from  3,000i.  to  7,OOOZ.  The  rents  are 
from  2501,  to  3501.  for  the  moderately-sized 
houses. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  PRIZES, 

The  annual  distribution  of  preminms  to  the 
students  of  the  Royal  Academy  took  place  on  the 
lOth  inst.,  at  Burlington  House.  Sir  Francis 
Grant  presided,  and  distributed  the  premiums. 
The  young  lady  competitors  were  received  with 
especial  applause,  and  the  President,  in  pre- 
senting one  of  the  prizes,  remarked  that  it  was 
nob  improbable  that  ere  long  there  would  be  a 
Ladies’  Academy,  of  which  he  hoped  the  Princess 
Louise  might  become  the  president.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  list : — 

Historical  Paintioj;,  gold  medal,  251.  scholarship  and 
hook*,  James  Eider  Christie;  Landscape  Painting,  gold 
medal  (Turner),  Allen  C,  Sealey;  Painting  of  a Figure 
from  the  Life,  silver  medal,  H.  H.  La  Thangue  ; Painting 
of  a Head  from  the  Life,  silver  medal,  Blanche  Macarthur; 
eitra  silver  medal,  Henry  Gibbs  ; Copy  of  an  Oil  Painting, 
silver  medal,  WiUiam  Walker  ; Drawing  of  a Figure  from 
the  Life,  Ist,  silver  medal,  not  awarded  ; 2nd,  silver  medal, 
Chas.  Knighton  tVarren;  Drawing  of  a Bead  from  the 
Life,  silver  medal,  Edgar  Hanley;  extra,  silver  medal, 
Lewes  Will  Jackson;  Composition  in  Sculpture,  gold 
medal,  25L  scholarship  and  books,  Thomas  Stirling  Lee; 
Design  for  a Medal,  silver  medal,  not  awarded ; Model  of 
a Figure  from  the  Life,  Ist,  silver  medal,  not  awarded  ; 
2nd,  silver  medal,  not  awarded;  Model  of  a Statue  or 
Group,  1st,  silver  medal,  Emmeline  Halse;  2nd,  silver 
medal,  not  awarded  ; Drawing  of  a Statue  or  Group,  Ist, 
silver  medal,  Bernard  Evans  Ward;  2od,  silver  medal, 
Arthur  William  Hayes  ; Drawing  of  a Statue  or  Group, 
lOL  premium,  Kichard  Alfred  Williams  ; Design  in  Archi- 
tecture, gold  medal,  251.  scholarship  and  books,  Edward 
Clarke;  Design  in  Architecture,  travelling  studentship, 
Ely  Emlyn  White;  Architectural  Drawing,  Ist,  silver 
medal,  George  H.  Rsyner;  2nd,  silver  medal,  George  K. 
Langford  ; Perspective  D/owing  and  Sciography,  silver 
medal,  Harnette  Edith  Grace;  Composition  and  Design 
of  a Figure  Fiotore,  1st,  3aL,  James  Elder  Christie  ; 2nd, 
lOL,  Henry  Marriott  Paget;  proxime  accessit,  Walter 
Chas.  Horsley. 

Sir  Francis  Grant,  in  the  course  of  a brief 
addrees,  said, — It  was  almost  a truism  in  art  that 
every  picture  should  have  a principal  light, — 
one  special  object  of  attraction  on  which  the  eye 
of  the  spectator  conld  mainly  dwell.  But  for 
relief  by  smaller  and  inferior  lights  the  chief 
light  would  become  a spot  in  the  surrounding 
gloom.  He  remembered  this  first  principle  of 
art  being  illustrated  by  Lord  Eldon,  the  oele- 
brated  judge.  Lord  Eldon  possessed  a fine 
collection  of  the  ancient  masters.  Ho  was  a 
high  authority  on  all  matters  of  art,  and  was 
himself  no  mean  artist.  The  noble  lord  was 
addressing  a young  artist,  to  whom  he  said,  in 
broad  Scotch,  “ Sir,  do  you  know  that  every 
picture  must  have  a sun?”  And  the  learned 
judge  paused  for  a reply.  The  young  student 
said,  “I  presume  your  lordship  means  the 
principal  light.”  “ Quite  right,”  quoth  the 
judge.  “But,  sir,”  he  added,  “you  must  also 
have  a moon.”  The  student  replied,  “I  presume 
your  lordship  means  a secondary  light,  less  im- 
portant  than  the  first  light.”  “ Right  again,” 
said  the  judge;  and  then,  turning  his  keen  grey 
eye  on  the  student,  be  said,  “ It  must  also  have 
satellites.”  Now  it  bad  always  struck  him  that 
there  could  not  be  a more  perfect  and  simple 
description  of  how  a picture  onght  to  be  com- 
posed, the  principal  light  being  the  eun, 
the  second  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  the 
satellites  to  enliven  the  gloom  of  the  pictore. 
A picture  might  have  a good  deal  of  truth,  and 
possibly  some  taste  and  refinement,  but  if  it  was 
not  carried  out  on  sound  principles  of  art  it 
would  fail  to  be  attractive.  It  would  be  well, 
therefore,  for  art -students  to  remember  the 
receipt  of  the  celebrated  Scotch  judge  with 
regard  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  satellites.  If  be 
might  venture  upon  one  other  anecdote,  he 
would  say  that  he  believed  the  reason  why  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  so  true  to  natnre  was  his 
method  of  placing  his  canvas  close  to  the  sitter, 
and  retiring  to  the  end  of  the  room  and  com- 
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paring  the  production  with  the  glass.  If  a 
student  had  to  paint  the  leg  of  a table,  the  leg 
of  a table  should  be  before  him.  He  remembered 
enteriog  the  room  of  Sir  William  Allan  (after- 
wards  president  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy), 
when  the  latter  said,  “Stop;  don’t  move  for 
the  world,”  and  he  then  pointed  to  the  pieces  of 
a broken  fiddle.  Allan  was  painting  the  subject 
of  “ The  Broken  Fiddle,”  from  the  incident  that 
some  idle  bo^s  ^ad  tormented  a street  fiddler, 
and  he,  in  his  indignation,  made  a rush  at  them 
and  broke  his  fiddle  over  their  heads,  and  the 
moment  seized  by  the  painter  was  that  of  the 
fiddler’s  despair.  He  (Sir  Francis)  found  that 
Sir  William  Allan  had  bought  a fiddle  and  broke 
it  over  the  head  of  a lay  figure  in  order  to  obtain 
truth  in  the  representation. 


THE  DESTINATION  AND  PRESERVATION 
OF  THE  OBELISK. 

SiE, — Allow  metoadd  my  earnestprotest  to  your 
own,  and  that  ofothers  most  capable  of  giving  an 
opinion  in  the  matter, — a matter,  let  me  say,  which 
only  architects  or  artists  can  properly  adjust, — 
against  the  erection  of  the  obelisk  in  Parliament- 
square,  where  it  will  assuredly  receive  and  do  all 
the  injury  you  predict  of  it.  But  my  reasons 
for  this  protest  apply  equally  against  its  intro- 
duction to  any  architectural  square,  place,  or 
scene  whatever,  more  especially  the  area  before 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  where  it  would  be  quite  as 
mischievoDs  as  in  Parliament-square, — I say,' 
arohiteobural  square  or  scene,  for  it  is  out  of  thei 
question,  as  it  would  dishonour  the  precious; 
antiquity,  to  put  it  among  mean  buildings  in  a 
mean  neighbourhood.  I believe  there  is  no  arohi- 
tecture  but  that  of  its  own  country  to  which  it 
could  be  fitly  introduced ; or  associated  with  it, 
would  not  present  an  alien  and  anomalous  appear- 
ance,— architecture  which,  though  the  parent 
style  of  all  styles,  alike  Occidental  or  Oriental,! 
can  never  look  at  home  iu  any  other  land  but 
like  a creation  not  only  of  another  age  but  ofi 
another  world.  Such  the  obelisks  look  in  Rome 
and  Paris,  where,  doubtless,  they  have  done  no 
good  to  the  arohiteotnral  scenes  they  are  placed 
in  ; to  which  nothing  but  tbeir  intense  historic: 
prestige, overbearingevery  artistic  consideration, 
coold  have  caused  their  introduction.  They 
enchant  the  Piazza  Sau  Pietro  and  other  localities 
of  Rome,  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris,: 
but  it  is  DOC  with  the  charms  of  arobiteoture,  but 
the  glory  of  thirty  or  forty  oentariesof  history,— 
the  associations  of  the  " Mother  of  Soienoe,”  and. 
the  oradie-land  of  the  gods. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  in: 
question  is  not  properly  an  independent  arohu 
tectural  monument;  but  an  accessory  of  a mona«: 
moot  strayed,  or  taken  captive,  into  a foreign; 
land  ; and  an  ancient  Egyptian  architect,  couldl 
he  visit  once  more  the  “glimpses  of  the  moon,” 
would  probably  smile  at  our  wish  to  make  a 
monument  of  it  for  the  adornment  of  a great: 
city.  In  Egypt,  along  with  its  companion 
obelisk,  it  was  a graceful  accessorial  feature,' 
designed  visually  to  intensify  by  contrast  the 
ponderosity  of  the  vast  pylons  or  temple-gate-' 
towers  before  which  it  was  placed,  which  ini 
return  increased  its  apparent  gracefnlness.  Ini 
London  there  is  no  architecture  to  which  it  can: 
render  this  service, — the  service  it  rendered  toi 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis,  and  latterly,; 
to  that  of  Cgesar  at  Alexandria, — or  from  which  it 
can  itself  derive  increase  of  delicacy.  In  London 
the  obelisk’s  occupation  is  gone. 

One,  if  not  more  of  your  correspondents,  has: 
suggested  one  or  another  of  the  parks  as  a proper 
site.  How  far  the  points  meant  are  clear  ofi 
architectural  objects  I cannot  tell,  but  to  be  sa 
placed  as  to  appear  to  most  advantage,  and  tol 
do  DO  mischief  to  its  sorroundings,  I am  con-i 
vinced  that  in  one  of  the  parks,  or  in  some 
Botanic  or  Zoological  Garden,  where  there  mighti 
be  something  of  its  own  country  and  clime, 
plant,  or  aaimal  about  it — some  other  exotic— 
it  sbonld  be  placed,  where  it  conld  be  vnewed 
from  all  points  against  the  sky,  and  where  it 
would  bisect  or  otherwise  injure  no  building 
by  its  long  severe  lines,  or  receive  iojnry  in 
return,  and  be  surrounded  only  by  beautiful 
shrubs,  not  tall  trees. 

With  the  desire  that  has  been  generally  ex- 
pressed  that  it  sbonld  be  placed  where  passing 
multitudes  would  daily  see  it,  I do  not  sym^ 
pathise,  believing  that  not  one  in  ten  of  tba 
maltitnde  will  look  at  it  after  the  first  satisfying 
of  curiosity;  and  that  those  who  can  duly 
appreciate  it  will  go  any  distance  to  see  it,  and 
would  prefer  having  it  in  a place  where  it 
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conld  be  leisurely  and  quietly  contemplated, 
and  dreamt  over.  In  saoh  a place  they  would 
bo  in  a fitter  mood  fully  to  realise  its  over- 
powering  associations,  as  the  most  potent  tabs* 
man  over  tbe  cultivated  imagination  within 
the  British  Isles,  not  excepting  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  j for  ages  before  the  oldest  discovered 
palace  at  Nitnrond  was  founded  it  bad  witnessed 
tbe  exodus  of  the  Israelites,  and  their  passage 
of  the  Eed  Sea,  and  (as  we  need  not  limit  its 
sight)  watched  the  Chaldaean  priests  surveying 
the  heavens  from  tbe  tower  of  Belas.  It  will 
look  down  on  Westminster  Abbey  and  Stone- 
henge as  things  of  yd^erday.  In  this  situation 
I would  give  it  as  a base  nothing  but  a single 
cubical  block  of  granite,  without  cornice  or 
plinth,  on  three  or  four  steps,  as  shown  in  yonr 
“Rendezvous  of  Egyptian  Obelisks,”  Oot.  27, 
and  no  metal  cap  of  any  kind  ; by  which  treat- 
ment  it  would  look  most  Egyptian. 

But  great  fear  has  been  expressed  by  Dr. 
Birch  of  the  effect  upon  it  of  a northern  winter; 
even  that  its  hieroglyphics  may  disappear 
unless  care  be  taken  ; which  is  a point  that 
should  be  seriously  investigated.  If  there  is 
real  danger  of  this,  perhaps  the  obelisk’s  proper 
destination  is  under  the  glass  dome  at  Syden- 
ham,— which  would  be  a banishment  of  it  that 
few  would  agree  to.  Bat  I must  oonfees  that 
sooner  than  it  should  run  mnoh  risk  of  losing 
its  surface,  in  which  alone  its  historic  interest 
inheres,  not  in  its  core,  I wonld  dispose  of  it  as 
just  suggested;  or  even  tarn  it  on  its  side  in 
the  Crystal  Palace,  or  in  some  gallery,  supported 
on  trestles,  of  the  British  Museum, — a position 
which  would,  at  least,  have  the  advantage  of 
enabling  visitors  to  fully  inspect  it  and  become 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  top  as  with  the 
bottom  ; better  acquainted  with  the  former  than 
the  great  Sesostris  himself  could  have  been. 

This  letter  may  be  too  late  to  influence,  if 
it  could,  late  or  early,  tbe  decision  of  the  site  of 
j:he  obelisk.  But  it  will  not  be  too  late  to  warn 
those  who  have  the  disposal  of  it  on  this  most 
important  point,  and  to  suggest  that  wherever  it 
be  placed,  it  be  duly  protected  by  some  means ' 
from  the  weather.  For  the  preservation  of  an 
antiquity  of  such  surpassing  interest,  and  that 
has  already  coat  some  lives  to  bring  it  to  our 
shores,  there  would  be  nothing  very  extravagant 
in  putting  it,  in  a park  or  garden,  under  a glass 
shade,  alias  a crystal  tower  or  pyramid.  Let  me 
suggest  the  latter,  say  a model,  on  a scale  of 
3 in.  to  the  foot,  and  so  l-64th  in  bulk,  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  which  would  be  about  150  ft. 
square  on  tbe  base,  and  tbe  same  in  height.  A 
glass  pyramid  wonld  be  something  “new  under 
the  sun,”  if  not,  too  hot  ander  it, — an  objection, 
however,  which  applies  to  all  glass  struotures 
alike. 

While  on  the  subject,  a few  particulars  and 
observations  that  occur  to  me  may  not  be  deemed 
out  of  place.  As  regards  the  variation  in  dimen- 
sions of  the  two  pair  of  parallel  sides  of  oar 
obelisk,  it  must  arise  from  accidents  of  quarry, 
ing,  for  why  should  its  author  trouble  himself  to 
correct  an  appearance  that  conld  not  offend  any- 
body, or  unfit  it  for  its  purpose  ? Pew  Egyptian 
obelisks,  it  is  said,  are  perfectly  sqnare,  and 
sometimes  the  face  is  slightly  ourved.  The 
obelisk  of  Axum,  in  Abyssinia,  shown  in  Salt’s 
work,  of  a single  block  of  granite,  60  ft.  high, 
Is  remarkable  for  one  of  its  sides  being  recessed 
in.  tbe  centre  from  top  to  bottom,  and  for  being 
terminated  by  a kind  of  patera,  instead  of  the 
pyramidioE,  which  has  a not  unpleasing  look. 
The  obelisk  of  Arles,  by  the  views  given  of  it, 
seems  to  taper  in  a far  greater  degree  than 
usual.  As  to  dimensions,  it  appears  that  mnch 
larger  obelisks  than  any  we  are  familiar  with  are 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  Diodorus  Siculus 
mentions  two  of  120  oubits  high ; and  as  he  has 
not  exaggerated  the  size  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
as  Herodotus  has  done,  he  has  some  claim  to  be 
trusted  in  such  a matter.  It  is  probable  that 
anterior  to  being  placed  in  front  of  temples, 
obelisks  were  raised  to  transmit  to  posterity 
precepts  of  philosophy ; and  that  they  have  been 
used  as  sun  dials,  being  entitled  by  the  Egyptian 
priests  “fingers  of  tbe  sun.” 

InElmea’s  (“General  and  Bibliographical  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Pine  Arts,”  a book  of  much 
research,  is  given  a list  of  works  on  the  snbjeot 
of  obelisks,  and  of  books  of  voyages  and  travels 
bearing  on  the  subject,  which  must  be  valuable 
to  the  inquirer.  Whether  the  author  of  the 
article  “ Obelisk  ” in  the  “ Arohiteotural  -Dio- 
tionary,”  has  availed  himself  of  it,  I know  not. 

Samuel  Huggins. 

P.S. — Let  me  lake  the  opportunity  of  saying 
that  I was  much  gratified  by  the  “ Expression 


of  Thanks”  of  “ J.  P.  W.”  for  my  Paper,  “Liver- 
pool : its  Body  and  Mind,”  in  the  Builder 
of  Dec.  1st,  and  that  I shall  try  to  deserve  his 
commendation  better  than  I think  I do. 


“DESIGN  IN  THE  OBELISK.”# 

The  difference  of  widths  in  the  sides  of 
obelisks  is  due  rather  to  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing snfficiently  wide  and  long  blocks  than  to 
design,  for  even  those  destined  to  stand  before 
tbe  same  pylon  wore  never  precisely  alike  in 
either  of  the  dimensions.  It  has  further  been 
remarked  that  those  obelisks  which  bear  three 
vertical  columns  of  hieroglyphics  are  cou- 
siderably  more  ourved  on  plan  than  those  that 
have  bat  one  column,  probably  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  preparing  the  surfaces  by  rubbing 
down  little  irregularities  at  the  angles  produced 
in  the  quarrying.  The  obelisks  of  Luxor  are 
conspicuous  in  all  these  defects. 

In  the  obelisk  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano  tbe 
difference  in  tbe  dimensions  of  tbe  sides  is  in- 
considerable, — a fraction  less  than  3 in. ; but  in 
that  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo  it  is  so  great  as  to 
have  obliged  the  Egyptian  artist  to  represent  the 
divinity  on  the  two  narrower  sides  in  a standing 
position,  the  space  not  being  large  enough  for 
the  god  to  sit  down  as  on  the  two  opposite  and 
wider  sides.  This  obelisk,  though  only  of  the 
preceding  reign  to  those  of  Luxor,  is  muoh  less 
curved  on  plan,  denoting  more  careful  quarrying. 
It  was  erected  by  Oimeneptha  I.,  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  sarcophagus  in  the  Soane  Museum,  and 
there  are  onrions  evidences  of  its  having  been 
raised  before  the  completion  of  the  centre  line 
. of  the  present  east  face  by  his  son  and  successor 
, Rameses  II.,  in  whose  reign  the  god  Set  became 
an  object  of  reli- 
gions  hatred,  for  all 
I r>^  the  places  where  his 
[j^L  figure  occurs  in  the 
h [1^/  upper  part  of  the 
I V f obelisk  remain  in- 
* tact,  while  all  those 

within  easy  reach  of  the  base  have  been  carefully 
aud  skilfully  changed  into  the  figure  of  Ra. 

The  finest  obelisks  in  the  world,  however,  and 
far  superior  to  those  already  named  in  all  impor- 
tant particnlars,  are  tbe  two  large  obelisks  still 
left  at  A1  Karnak.  One  of  them  had  been 
thrown  down,  perhaps,  some  years  before  a more 
complete  devastation  of  that  wonderful  building 
took  place,  for  tbe  greatest  part  of  its  shaft  still 
lies  buried  under  tbe  colossal  roof-stones  of  tbe 
surrounding  buildings;  and  it  is  from  this  that 
Mr.  Hay  prooored  a cast  of  one  face  of  its  pyra. 
midion,  now  placed  on  the  landing  of  the  stair- 
case leading  to  the  upper  Egyptian  chamber  of  the 
Britsh  Museum.  This  pyramidion,  which  is  now 
adorned  with  the  figures  of  Ammon  Ra  and  the 
king  whose  name  is  read  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe 
as  Thotbmes  IL,  had  at  one  time  contained  dif- 
ferent personages  which  have  been  entirely 
effaced,  and  the  effaoement  is  only  to  be  detected 
by  placing  what  tbe  masons  call  a straight-edge 
against  the  side.  The  base  of  the  pyramidion 
measures  9 ft.  The  length  of  tbe  shaft  of  the 
companion  obelisk  is  estimated  at  93  ft.  or  95  ft. 
Besides  the  oast  of  the  pyramidion  there  are 
oasts  of  the  crowned  hawk,  or  Horns,  who  pre- 
sides over  tbe  oentsral  coinmn  of  hieroglyphics, 
and  of  several  of  the  figures  of  tbe  kings  aud  tbe 
gods  which  occupy  the  margin  of  all  the  four 
sides  of  the  monolith  down  to  about  half  its 
surface,  and  these,  it  may  be  seen,  have  had 
their  inscriptions  altered,  as  well  as  tbe  sculp- 
tures on  the  pyramidion.  At  what  time  these 
alterations  in  the  inscriptiooB  were  made,  and 
whether  due  to  politioal  or  religions  events,  are 
onrions  questions  for  the  historian ; certain, 
however,  it  is  they  were  made  while  the  obelisks 
were  standing,  and  tbe  perfection  with  which  tbe 
alterations  have  been  effected  is  highly  in  favour 
of  the  Egyptian  artists  who  executed  them ; they 
wonld,  indeed,  escape  notice,  as  those  do  on  the 
obelisk  of  the  Lateran,  unless  the  son  shines 
very  obliquely  to  the  surface.  Mr.  W.  R.  Cooper, 
in  his  “ Short  History  of  the  Egyptian  Obelisks,” 
gives  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  tbe  four 
insoriptions  on  the  pedestal  of  tbe  fallen  obelisk, 
whioh  was  first  seen  and  published  by  Mr.  James 
Barton  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  but  only 
recently  received  its  proper  interpretation.  Both 
these  obelisks  are  of  a lighter  red  colour  than 
any  of  those  already  quoted,  whether  because 
taken  from  a different  place  in  the  quarry,  or  to 
a greater  perfection  of  the  surface  of  the  monu- 
ment, is  doubtful.  Joseph  Bonomi. 

* See  pp.  1160,  1181,  1204,  anie. 


ASSISTANT  ARCHITECTS’  AND 
DRAUGHTSMEN’S  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — The  suggestion  of  your  correspondent, 
“ Bienfaieanoe,”  is  one  which  ought  to  be  acted 
upon  without  further  procrastination.  The  idea 
is  not  a new  one,  having  been  at  various  times 
resuscitated ; and  about  three  years  ago  I called 
attention  to  the  desirability  of  some  such  organi- 
sation in  the  columns  of  a contemporary. 

This  apathy  on  the  part  of  architects’  assist- 
ants  to  make  provision  for  the  future  and  against 
possible  misfortune,  arises  in  a great  measure 
from  a too  sanguine  belidf  in  their  ultimate 
success  as  architects.  All  assistants  do  not 
become  architects,  and  even  if  they  do  they 
cannot  prognosticate  truly  their  own  pecuniary 
snocess;  it  therefore  behoves  them  to  do  their 
utmost  to  provide  against  the  evils  and  miseries 
arising  from  those  “ thousand  natural  shooks 
that  flesh  is  heir  to.” 

As  stated  by  your  correspondent,  nearly  all 
other  members  of  crafts  and  professions  have 
their  respective  institutions : this  protracted 
apathetic  indifference  on  the  part  of  draughts- 
men  and  assistants  is  reprehensible,  owing  to 
tbe  short-sighted  policy  whioh  their  conduct 
evinces. 

If  one  or  two  membera  of  tbe  profession  would 
undertake  the  responsible  offices  in  connexion 
with  the  institution,  in  order  to  inspire  con- 
fidence,  they  wonld  thus  form  the  nucleus  of  what, 
I feel  confident,  would  ultimately  become  a suc- 
cessful organisation. 

Personally,  I shall  be  glad  to  give  my  leisnre 
to  further  the  success  of  this  proposal ; and  if 
several  gentlemen  will  form  themselves  into  a 
committee,  I do  not  think  wo  shall  have  cause  to 
anticipate  failure. 

You,  sir,  I feel  confident,  from  your  conduct 
in  past  years,  will  do  your  utmost  to  assist  the 
effectuation  of  the  suggestion  by  giving  pub- 
licity and  encouragement  to  any  efforts  that 
may  be  made,  especially  as  the  objects  in  view 
are  the  alleviation  of  haman  miseries,  upon  a 
priociple  that  commends  itself,  owing  to  the 
sense  of  independence  whioh  it  engenders,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  it  rids  many  persons  of  those 
morbid  fears  whioh  are  continually  harassing 
them  as  to  the  future. 

James  Geo.  Buckle. 


Sib,— Perhaps  your  correspondent  would  like  to  hear 
that  a similar  proposition  was  made  abont  ten  years  back, 
and  a paper  read  on  tbe  subject  before  the  “ Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineers  Society.” 

The  response  made  to  the  circular  for  convening  a meet- 
ing  (one  inclosed)  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  found- 
ing of  such  a society  at  that  time  ; but  if  “ Bienfaisance  ” 
thinks  the  new  year  an  opportune  one,  I wonld  help  all  1 
could.  EifQINBBB. 


THE  MASONS’  STRIKE. 

Sir, — At  a meeting  in  connexion  with  the 
above,  whioh  is  reported  in  a daily  paper  of  the 
SObh  of  November,  one  of  the  speakers  made  the 
following  statement : — “ Tbe  men  do  not  object 
to  free  trade  in  labour 

Now,  sir,  if  it  is  really  true  that  anoh  is  tbe 
feeling  of  the  men  (and  I have  no  doubt  it  is 
true  of  a very  large  number  of  them,  although 
whether  it  is  equally  true  of  those  who  have 
been  foremost  in  this  strike  is  open  to  question), 
then  what  on  earth  is  there  to  quarrel  abont  P 

I opine  that  if  free  trade  in  labour  means  any- 
thing, it  means  that  a workman  may  sell,  and  an 
employer  may  buy,  labour  on  whatever  terms 
may  snit  tbe  interests  and  conveniences  of 
both  parties,  without  let  or  hindrance.  I beg, 
sir,  to  suggest  that  herein  lies  the  very  pith 
of  the  question.  From  what  I know  of  the 
matter,  which  is  not  a little,  I can  with  some 
confidence  assert  that  is  all  tbe  employers 
require.  That  point  once  fairly  conceded,  and 
the  strike  must  end  forthwith, — a oonsummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for  by  all  those  outside 
the  circle  whose  especial  business  seems  to  be 
to  organise  and  keep  in  motion  a strike  under 
some  pretence  or  other.  It  occurs  to  me  that, 
were  this  subject  of  free  trade  in  labonr  better 
understood  and  more  thoroughly  acted  upon,  it 
would  be  better  for  all  (excepting,  ofoonrse, 
those  before  named)  ; more  especially  the  skilfnl 
and  industrious  workman,  who  would  then  be 
able  to  get,  what  he  now  does  not  get,  “the 
full  market  value  for  big  labour,  and  the  liberty 
to  turn  bis  superior  qualifications  to  his  own 
advantage.”  He  would  not  then,  as  now,  be 
oorapelled  to  go  to  the  labour-market  with  one 
hanging  to  his  coat-tails  who  has  perhaps  not 
half  his  ability  nor  any  of  his  intelligence,  nor 
an;  inolinatiun  to  attainit. 
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I say,  sir,  it  is  a perversion  of,  plain-speaking 
to  call  it  free  trade  in  labonr  when  all  men 
are  levelled  to  one  standard,  and  compelled  to 
act  as  such.  There  wonld  be  eome  show  of 
reason  about  it,  on  the  part  of  the  men  (but 
what  about  the  employers  ?),  if  they  were  all 
equal  in  their  sooial  oondition  or  domestic  cir- 
cumstances. Take,  say,  twenty,  or,  if  you  like, 
a hundred  workmen,  no  matter  what  trade,  and 
you  will  find  every  one  of  them  differently 
situated.  Some  may  be  married,  some  may  be 
single ; some  of  the  former  may  have  large 
families  depending  upon  them  for  support;  some 
may  have  but  a small  number,  others  none ; 
some  may  be  robust,  others  weakly ; some  may 
live  a long  distance  from  the  neighbourhood 
where  employment  is  to  be  had,  others  may  be 
living  close  to  it;  some  may,  from  ill-health  or 
from  one  of  the  many  vicissitudes  attending  the 
career  of  a bnilding  artisan  in  particular,  have 
been  but  partially  employed,  and  fallen  into 
arrears.  Then,  I say,  it  is  a mockery  of  the 
principles  of  free  trade  in  labonr  to  place  all 
these  npon  one  level  in  regard  to  the  bargains 
they  may  make  in  the  labonr . market  as  to 
wages  or  hours,  no  matter  whatever  their  skill, 
their  needs,  or  opportnnities.  Then,  again,  in 
regard  to  employers, — they,  by  the  same  rale, 
are  placed  in  the  same  groove,  no  matter  what- 
ever their  basiness  requirements. 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  urged— as  it  invariably 
is — in  reply  to  arguments  such  as  those  here 
put  forth,  that  there  is  no  law  in  the  book  of 
rules  which  affects,  one  way  or  another,  any 
workman  or  employer  under  any  of  the  circum- 
stances here  enumerated,  or  which  places  any 
trammels  npon  free-trade  in  labour.  But  can  that 
be  freedom  when  a tax  of  100  per  cent,  is  im- 
posed upon  any  employer  who,  from  whatever 
cause,  is  anxious  to  employ  a man,  or  number  of 
men,  after  the  stipulated  hours,  known  as  over- 
time, or  that  he  should  be  called  npon  to  pay 
lOd.  per  hour  to  a man  who  is  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  earn  7d.  or  8d.,  or  even  leas  ; or,  if 
he  is  disposed  to  enoonrage  and  reward  a skilfnl 
and  industrious  workman  with  an  advance  npon 
his  rate  of  wages,  bat  is  compelled  to  forbear, 
beoanse  of  the  fear  of  an  immediate'demand  by 
all  hands  to  be  paid  at  the  advanced  rate,  or 
lisk  a strike;  or  to  have  billeted  upon  his  pay- 
sheet what  is  known  as  a shop  delegate,  the 
chief  part  of  whose  duty  is  to  see  that  the  rules 
of  the  union  are  strictly  carried  oat,  and,  in 
case  of  any  infringement,  woe  be  to  the  offender, 
who  would  as  surely  be  tried  and  pnnisbed  as  if 
he  had  offended  the  laws  of  the  country  ? 

I say,  is  it  free  trade  in  labour  when  a man, 
for  the  privilege  of  selling  his  labour,  is  called 
upon  to  pay  a heavy  per-oentage  in  the  shape  of 
subscriptions  to  the  union  p But,  it  will  be  said, 
these  Bubscriptions  go  to  the  support  of  the  sick 
and  burial  fund,  &o.  True,  that  is  one  of  the 
objects,  whioh  of  itself  is  deserving  all  due 
honour;  bnt  is  it  not  patent  to  those  who  know 
anything  about  these  matters  that  the  benefit 
society  is  but  secondary  in  consideration,  the 
primary  object  being  the  maintenance  of  the 
strike-fund  ? Again,  is  it  free  trade  in  labour 
when  a man  is  compelled  to  submit  to  a levy  of, 
say  one,  two,  or  three  shillings  per  week  from 
his  earniogs  (in  addition  to  bis  weekly  subscrip- 
tions), to  help  in  maintaining  a strike,  to  whioh 
he  was  entirely  opposed,  but  dare  not  express 
his  convictions ; or,  may  be,  a strike  in  quite  a 
different  part  of  the  kingdom  to  where  he  is 
employed,  or  ever  likely  to  be?  Say,  for  in- 
stance, a London  workman  to  be  levied  for  a 
strike  in  Manchester,  as  in  the  case  of  the  joiners, 
which  strike,  or  pretence  of  a strike,  has  now 
been  going  on  for  several  months;  and  the 
London  Society  joiners,  daring  that  time,  have 
been  taxed  at  the  rate  of  25  and  some  50  per 
cent,  upon  their  earnings  weekly  in  support  of 
it.  Is  that  free  trade  in  labour  P 

It  is  time,  sir,  some  voice  or  pen  more  pow- 
erful than  mine  spoke  out  plainly  upon  this 
subject.  I maintain  it  is  a disgrace  to  the 
otherwise  well-informed  British  workmen, — the 
building  artisans  in  particular,  that  they  cannot, 
or  will  not,  understand  it,  as  affecting  their  own 
interests,  leaving  oat  the  interests  of  the 
employers,  whose  interests,  in  spite  of  what  is 
said  to  the  contrary,  are  identical  with  their 
own.  I say,  where  is  the  boasted  independence 
of  these?  Where  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  so 
frequently  flannted  in  the  face  of  foreigners, 
when  they  are  told  they  will  be  allowed,  &c., 
&o.  P (see  the  wording  of  the  resolution  passed 
at  the  meeting  aforesaid), — as  if  a mao,  in  a free 
country  like  England,  is  not  entitled  to  do  what 
he  likes  with  his  own,  so  long  as  be  does  not 


infringe  upon  the  rights  of  his  neighbour,  or 
break  tbe  law  of  his  country.  And  is  a man’s 
labour  not  his  own  ? I say  it  advisedly,  and 
repeat  it  emphatically,  an  Englishman’s  labonr 
is  his  freehold  property,  and  he  has,  by  the  laws 
of  his  country,  tbe  undoubted  right  to  dispose  of 
it  npon  any  terms  that  may  suit  bis  convenience, 
and  no  man,  or  any  number  of  men,  has  any 
right  to  interfere  in  any  way  or  dictate  the 
terms.  What  would  a trade.nnion  representa- 
tive, or  one  of  his  oonstitnents,  say,  if  upon 
entering  a shop  or  market  to  purchase  an  article 
of  merchandise  a third  party  stepped  in  and 
dictated  the  terms  of  tbe  bargain,  and  claimed  a 
share  of  the  proceeds,  or  forbade  the  transaction 
altogether  if  not  oonduoted  after  his  fashion  P 
Again,  although  I as  much  as  the  most  in- 
fatuated partisan  of  trade  nnionism,  deprecate 
the  introduction  into  this  country  of  foreign 
I'ibour,  are  the  employers  to  blame  ? Is  the 
world  to  stand  still  becanse  tbe  union  think 
fit  (supported  by  their  laws  of  protection)  to 
raise  the  price  of  labonr  beyond  its  market 
value  P Let  as  by  all  means  have,  what  it  is  said 
the  men  have  no  objection  to  onr  having,  free 
trade  in  labour,  and  we  need  not  fear  the  result 
of  a competition  with  foreign  workmen. 

A Building  Aktisan. 


OLD  MASTERS  IN  GLASGOW 
UNIVERSITY. 

SiB, — You  have  done  good  service  in  calling 
attention  to  the  oolleotion  of  fine  pictures  by 
old  masters  in  Glasgow  University,  and  Mr. 
Ward  deserves  praise  for  proclaiming  their  valne 
and  securing  proper  care  being  taken  of  them  in 
future. 

I suspect,  however,  he  is  somewhat  mistaken 
in  supposing  himself  to  have  discovered  them. 
They  are,  no  donbt,  part  of  the  famous  collection 
of  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter  (not  Henderson),  the  great 
snrgeon  and  physiologist,  bequeathed  along  with 
his  cabinet  of  Greek  coins  to  Glasgow  College, 
and  formerly  exhibited  in  tbe  old  buildings, 
now  a railway  station.  They  were  placed  in  a 
garret,  because  room  could  not  be  fonnd  for 
them  in  the  unfinished  new  university,  but  are 
mentioned  in  Murray’s  Handbook  for  Scotland, 
along  with  piotores  by  Rubens,  Rembrandt, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  G.  Kneller  (portrait  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton),  Murillo,  S.  Rosa,  &c. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  munificent  gift  by  Lord 
Bote  of  60,0001,,  to  bnild  a central  hall  for  the 
College,  will  furnish  rooms  for  the  proper  exhi- 
bition of  these  art  treasures.  Viator. 


THE  REPAIRS  OF  OUR  PARISH 
CHURCHES. 

The  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee,  D.C.L.,  vioar  of  All 
Saints’,  Lambeth,  writes: — 

Under  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  Act  the 
repair  of  our  parish  churches  is  now  apparently  made  to  ; 
Test,  not,  as  heretofore,  in  the  pBrishioners.  but  in  the 
Ticar  or  rector  for  the  time  being,  holding  a limited  free- 
hold. The  point  has  been  tested  as  regards  the  parish 
church  of  All  Saints,  Lambeth,  and  I am  called  upon, 
under  threat  of  a warrant  of  distress,  to  pay  more  than 
lOoL  and  coats  spent  by  the  Board  in  repairing  the  spire 
of  the  church.  Thus  the  abolition  of  church-rates  has 
apparently  saddled  the  incumbent  with  a most  serious 
pecuniary  burden.  It  has  deprived  several  clergymen 
(myself  amongst  the  number)  of  tbe  aid  of  churchwardens. 
For,  as  some  time  ago  two  churchwardens  in  this  parish 
had  to  pay  nearly  lOOL  deficiency  in  one  year's  current 
church  expenses,  I have  fonnd  (and  am  not  astonished  at 
finding)  that  no  one  will  either  come  to  the  Easter  vestry 
meeting  or  take  the  olBce  of  churchwarden. 

When  I was  appointed  to  the  parish  eleven  years  ago, 
failing  certain  promised  subscriptions,  I spent  80OL  of  my 
children’s  money,  independently  of  about  700Z.  collected, 
upon  a thorough  repair  of  the  building,  thirty  years  after 
it  was  erected.  For  the  last  seven  years  1 have  been 
responsible  for,  and  have  paid  each  year,  the  balance 
owing  on  current  church  expenses.  There  is  no  fund  for 
the  repair  of  the  church. 

I have  applied  in  vain  for  advice  and  aid  to  my  ei- 
diocesan,  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  to 
Queen  Anne’s  Bounty-office.  In  conclusion,  I note  that 
the  judges  are  not  called  upon  to  repair  the  law  courts  in 
which  they  sit,  nor  the  admirals  the  vessels  they  guide. 
It  seems  very  hard,  therefore,  that  the  clergy  of  the 
metropolis,  with  incomes  (as  in  my  case)  little  above  that 
of  the  skilled  artisan,  should,  by  the  abolition  of  church- 
rates,  be  thus  so  harshly  and  unjustly  burdened. 


Italian  International  Exhibition,  1879. 
An  International  Exhibition,  under  the  patronage 
of  Prince  Humbert,  and  organised  by  an  infinen- 
tial  National  Committee,  is  to  be  held  at  Milan 
in  1879.  Tbe  mnnicipality  have  granted  tbe  use 
of  an  eligible  site  for  tbe  bnilding,  with  ample 
open-air  space  for  an  agricaltnral  department. 
The  Commissatra  D6Ugud  for  the  United  King, 
dom  is  Mr.  E.  Johnson,  of  Castle-street,  Holborn 


THE  LATE  MR.  SYDNEY  SMIRKE, 
ARCHITECT. 

We  notice  with  great  personal  regret  the 
death  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  R.A.,  which  took 
place  at  his  residence,  Tunbridge  Welle,  on  the 
8th  inst,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Smirke  had  retired  for  some  years  from  the 
practice  of  bis  profession.  His  father,  well 
known  as  an  artist,  was  a Royal  Academician ; 
so  also  was  his  brother  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  the 
architeot  of  old  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  Post-office  in  Sc. 
Martin’s-Ie.Grand.  Sydney  was  brought  up  in 
the  office  of  his  brother,  and  sncceeded  him  in 
many  of  his  appointments.  In  conjunction  with 
his  brother,  in  1836  he  erected  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Club-house  in  Pall-mall.  In  1842 
the  Temple  Chnroh  was  restored  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  he  published  an  account  of  the  build- 
ing.  A block  of  buildings  in  the  Temple, 
prominently  seen  from  the  Embankment,  having 
turrets  at  the  angled  with  low  conical  roofs,  are 
from  his  designs ; as  are  the  Conservative  Clnb- 
house,  Sb.  James’s-street;  the  Carlton  Club- 
house, Pall-mall,  studied  from  a well-known 
building  by  Sansovino;  the  Circnlar  Reading- 
room  of  the  British  Museum  ; and  a number  of 
private  residences,  some  of  which  are  illustrated 
in  our  volumes ; where  will  also  be  found 
bis  lectures  delivered  as  Professor  of  Architeo- 
ture  at  the  Royal  Academy.  For  some  years, 
moreover,  he  was  nob  an  nnfrequent  contributor 
to  our  pages.  The  credit  of  the  Musenm 
Reading-room  was  given  at  times  to  Sir  A.  . 
Panizzi.  the  late  librarian,  by  indiscreet  friends  i 
of  that  gentleman,  to  tbe  great  annoyance  of 
Mr.  Smirke.  The  original  suggestion,  however, 
and  something  more,  belongs,  in  truth,  to  tbe 
late  Professor  Hoskiog,  whose  design  was  pub- 
lished. Correspondence  on  the  subject  will  be 
fonnd  in  our  pages.  Mr.  Smirke  acted  as  archi-  - 
teot  at  Woking  Cemetery ; and  amongst  his 
latest  and  best  works  mast  be  named  the  exbi-  ' 
bition.rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  subject  of  our  notice  became  a Fellow  of  i 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  1844, 1 
and  received  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  in  1860-  He  < 
was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  < 
Society  of  Antiquaries  (contributing  to  the  i 
Archceologia),  and  one  of  the  Trnstees  of  the 
Soane  Museum.  lo  the  establishment  of  the 
Architects’  Benevolent  Society  he  took  consider-: 
able  part,  and  remained  its  president  until 
recently,  writing  the  annual  reports  and  other- 1 
wise  assisting  anxionsly  to  promote  the  excellent  i 
objects  of  the  charity.  Mr.  Smirke’s  manner: 
was  somewhat  cold  and  reserved,  but  be  wa8> 
greatly  esteemed  by  those  who  knew  him.  He 
had  travelled  much  and  possessed  a cultivated 
mind. 


AN  AQUARIUM  AND  BATHS  FOE  NEW 
BRIGHTON. 

An  extensive  aqnarium  and  new  baths  are 
now  in  course  of  erection  at  New  Brighton,  in 
Cheshire,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mersey  to 
Liverpool.  An  hotel  of  a high-olass  character  is  i 
also  included  iu  the  buildings,  the  total  cost  of 
whioh  will  be  upwards  of  30,0001.,  the  promoters  • 
being  the  New  Brighton  Aqnariam,  Hotel,  and 
Baths  Company.  It  is  expected  that  tbe  hotel 
portion  of  the  structure,  whioh,  when  completed, . 
will  contain  upwards  of  sixty  bedrooms,  will  be 
finished  and  ready  for  occupation  shortly  after: 
Christmas,  and  the  baths  and  aquarium  about  i 
March  next.  The  site  of  the  bnildings  is  on  a 
lofty  eminence,  commanding  an  extensive  view  i 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  and  the  inland  sur- : 
rounding  country. 


A BUILDING  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION' 
INSTITUTE. 

Sia, — In  your  reference  to  the  report  of  the 
French  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  bnilding 
industry  of  Paris,  you  say  that,  “like  tbe  Flo-: 
rentine,  tbe  Parisian  architeot  not  seldom  invites 
the  Parisian  workman  to  his  oounoils.’’  This 
suggests  to  me  the  desirability  of  there  being  a 
Building  Design  and  Constrnction  Institute, 
which  should  consist  of  properly-qnalified  mem.  i 
bers  of  the  profession  or  trade.  Soch  an  insti- : 
tute  wonld,  I believe,  receive  the  support  of 
many  members  of  the  Royal  Inatitnte  of  Archi- 
tects, and  would  naturally  attract  the  thoughtfol 
and  inquiring  mechanics  of  the  several  branches 
of  the  building  trade,  to  the  obvious  advantage 
of  the  latter,  and  therefore  of  tbe  former,  as  tbe 
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improved  artisan  would  be  batter  able  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  acohiteot’s  work,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  general  advantage  that  would 
follow  from  thus  agsociating  the  theoretical  with 
the  praotical.  I hope  that  the  readers  of  the 
Builder  will  give  oonsideration  to  this  matter. 

Mask  H.  Judge,  Clerk  of  Works. 


FREE  LIBRA.RIES. 

Sir, — At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
School  Board  a Bubjsot  of  very  great  importance 
was  very  wisely  brought  forward,  and  if  carried 
out  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  iu  Manchester 
will  prove  a very  great  boon  to  the  working 
classes  of  this  great  metropolis.  Free  reading- 
rooms  and  libraries  having  lived  five  jeirs  in 
Manchester,  I can  bear  testimony  to  the  way 
in  which  they  are  patronised  and  appre- 
dated  by  the  working  people  of  that  great 
industrial  city.  Mr.  Wilks  evidently  seems  to 
have  a very  good  idea  of  what  free  libraries 
should  be.  We  can  certainly  boast  of  one  free 
library  in  London,  and  that  is  situated  iu  Smith- 
street,  Westminster,  but  that  is  not  so  comfort- 
able nor  is  it  up  to  the  standard  in  any  respect  of 
wbat  a free  library  should  be  as  compared  with 
those  iu  oar  provincial  towns.  A very  great 
amount  of  credit  is  due  to  the  School  Board  for 
pulling  the  wires  on  this  subject,  but  I cannot 
see  that  the  schoolrooms  are  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose, for  the  simple  reason  that  they  should  be 
open  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  nine  or  ten 
at  night,  and  should  be  well  supplied  with  all 
the  London  daily  and  provincial  newspapers,  a 
good  supply  of  l^ks,  illustrated  papers,  perio- 
dioals,  &o.,  paying  particular  attention  to  making 
the  rooms  warm  and  comfortable,  and  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible.  G.  R. 


WORM  IN  BEECH  CARVINGS. 

Sib, — Is  there  any  easy  effeotnal  method  of 
stopping  the  aotlon  of  worms  on  beaoh  without 
damage  to  delicate  carving  P The  difficulty  seems 
to  be  that  the  worms  are  secreted  in  the  thiokeEt 
portions  of  the  wood,  and  no  mere  surface  appli- 
cation will  destroy  them.  Creosote,  which  is 
recommended,  would  exclude  any  work  from  the 
inside  of  a house  for  many  a day.  Would  injio- 
tion  of  linseed  oil,  through  each  of  the  surface 
holes,  be  likaly  to  answer  ? If  any  reader  of 
the  Builder  has  praotioally  snooeeded,  and  will 
give  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  I am  sure 
many  who  regret  to  see  good, — albeit  “ Pagan’* 
seventeenth  oentury, — work  tumbling  to  pieces 
would  be  much  obliged  to  him.  S.  F.  C. 


THE  THIRLMERE  SCHEME. 

In  your  article  of  the  1st  inst.  you  put  very 
clearly  your  views  on  the  position  of  the  Thirl- 
mere  question,  and  there  is  perhaps  little  in 
your  statement  of  the  issues  involved,  as  between 
the  opposing  parties,  with  which  the  “ Thirlmere 
Defence  Association”  would  be  disposed  to  find 
fault. 

Will  you  allow  me,  however,  to  observe  that 
we  conceive  that  it  will  not  do  to  examine  the 
arguments  against  the  case  of  the  promoters 
one  by  one,  and  finding  no  one  of  them  of  itself 
sufficient  to  prove  the  necessity  for  its  rejection, 
to  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  project  ? The 
objections  ought  to  be  considered  in  their  cumu- 
lative  bearing  and  force;  and  one  general  con. 
sideration  is  most  important,  viz.,  that  a much 
stronger  case  onght  to  be  made  out  before 
powers  are  given  to  convert  one  of  our  English 
lakes  into  a reservoir,  than  would  be  necessary 
if  the  proposition  were  to  occupy  some  moorland 
valloy,  where  the  pecuniary  damage  to  the  owners 
should  be  all  that  required  consideration.  In 
short,  that  the  Lake  district  should  be  exempt 
from  invasion  by  distant  places,  until  other 
available  sources  of  supply  nob  further  from 
home  are  exhausted. 

What  promoters  in  ordinary  cases  have  to 
show  is, — 

lat.  That  an  increased  supply  of  water  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  neighbourhood  to  which  they 
propose  to  convey  it. 

2nd.  That  the  place  whence  the  supply  is  to 
be  drawn  will  famish  the  quantity  required. 

3rd.  That  any  deterioration  to  the  value  of 
property  which  may  ensue  can  be  reasonably 
compensated  by  money  payments. 

The  Association  are  of  opinion  that,  in  the 
present  case,  beyond  all  this,  it  should  be  shown 
that  the  existing  needs  of  water  cannot  be  met, 
from  other  sources,  without  unreasonable  cost  or  I 


inconvenience;  and  that  the  harden  of  proving 
the  contrary  of  this  ought  not  to  be  thrown  on  a 
limited  number  of  individuals,  who,  with  a very 
few  exceptions,  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
matter  except  such  as  is  common  to  all  EugUah- 
men  who  are  possessed  of  a moderate  amonot  of 
mental  cnlture.  Still,  they  know  very  well  that 
if  the  case  is  to  be  decided  according  to  routine 
methods,  that  this  burden  will  be  thrown  on 
them,  and  they  feel  confident  that  nothing  but 
lack  of  funds  can  prevent  such  proof  being 
fully  established. 

They  conceive,  however,  that  it  is  not  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  elaborate  any  perfect 
scheme  in  opposition  to  the  one  worked  out  by 
Mr.  Bateman ; or  even  to  show  that  as  much 
water  can  be  bad  from  any  one  locality  or  at  as 
cheap  a rate,  but  only  that  there  are  various 
places  from  which  sufficient  water  can  be  got  at 
no  unreasonable  cost  compared  with  the  price 
which  other  commnnitiea  have  to  pay  for  it. 
In  this  connexion  we  think  that  one  oonsidera. 
tion  which  yon  are  disposed  to  make  light  of 
has  great  weight;  viz.,  that  Manohester  acts  in 
this  undertaking  simply  as  a water  company  ex- 
pecting a profit,  and  must  see  her  way  to  a i 
profit,  in  order  to  justify  her  Corporation  in 
speculating  with  the  credit  of  the  ratepayers, 
for  the  benefit  of  other  people.  If  the  nation 
generally  are  to  sacrifice  wbat  is  a national 
possession,  because  water  can  be  obtained  from 
Thirlmere  cheaper  than  elsewhere,  the  sacrifice 
will  be  made  simply  to  increase  the  revenues  of 
one  municipal  borough. 

A Mbubee  or  tee  Defence  Association. 


MAIDENHEAD  HOSPITAL  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — I could  not,  of  course,  read  your  article 
on  the  Maidenhead  Hospital  CompeUtion  with- 
out  feeling  that  you  had  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  the  plans,  but  if  you  have  to  allude 
to  the  matter  again  there  is  one  point  which  1 
am  sure  you  will  take  the  opportunity  of  putting 
right  if  possible.  I have  so  often  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  having  windows  opposite  eaob 
other  in  hospital  wards  that  I feel  I should  have 
neglected  a moat  impor. ant  point  bad  I not  made 
this  provision  in  my  plan. 

I send  yon  a tracing  of  the  plan  of  the  ward 
showing  two  windows  in  the  back  wall;  the 
transverse  section  shown  also  a third  window  in 
the  centre  (over  the  roof  of  the  lobby)  opening 
close  up  to  the  ceiling.  Your  not  having 
noticed  these  windows  is  the  fault  of  my 
draughtsman,  who,  because  the  sills  are  some- 
what higher,  ran  the  oolonr  (which  is  parti- 
cularly strong)  through  the  lines. 

Eknest  Tubner  (“Serio”). 


CAMBERWELL  WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 

Sir,  — Your  correspondent  “Fair  Play,"  in 
writing  about  this  matter,  says  that  " two  or 
three  local  praotitionera  were  alone  asked  to 
compete.”  This  is  not  quite  correct,  for  I 
neither  practise  nor  reside  in  the  neighbour, 
hood,  bub,  nevertheless,  was  invited  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians  to  join  in  the  competition  ; 
and  my  reason  for  declining  to  do  so  should  bo 
sufficiently  told  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  “ Instructions  to  Architects'* : — 

‘‘The  Guardians  will  award  premiums  of  SOL  and  251. 
respectively  for  the  best  and  second  designs,  which  designs 
are  to  become  the  property  of  the  Gnaroiana;  and  ibe 
GuiirdianB  reserve  to  themselves  the  option  of  employing 
or  not  either  of  the  architects  whose  plans  may  be  | 
selected.  The  architect  whoso  design  is  selected  to  be  ■ 
carried  out  by  the  Guardians  will  be  paid  a commission  of 
(tco  and  a half  per  cent,  on  the  total  cost ; such  architect 
to  provide  alt  proper  plans,  specifications,  detail  drawings, 
and  supervision  neoesssry  for  the  fully  and  perfectly 
carrying  out  and  completion  of  the  severul  works,  as  well 
as  any  modification  of  the  original  plans  which  may  be 
required  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  attendnnee 
on  that  Board  and  the  Board  of  Guardians,  without  any 
extra  charge  whatever."  H.  Saxox  Snbll. 

Sir, — Will  you  again  kindly  allow  ma  space 
in  your  valuable  journal  to  express  my  thanks 
to  “Fair  Play”  for  his  letter  of  sympathy  in 
your  last  week's  impression.  At  the  same  time 
he  will,  I hope,  pardon  my  saying  that  he  is 
slightly  in  error  in  respect  to  the  competitors 
being  all  local  practitioners,  as  to  my  knowledge 
two  of  them  at  least,  if  not  more,  are  nob  so, 
and  are  moreover  men  of  good  standing  in  the 
profession.  Eobt.  P.  Wbellock,. 

We  understand  that  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  will  investigate 
this  matter. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Southport  Market. — At  a meeting  of  the  South- 
port  Town  Counoil,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
markets  committee  reported  that  having  called 
in  Mr.  Waterhouse  to  adjudicate  on  the  twenty- 
five  sets  of  plana  submitted  in  competition  for 
the  proposed  new  markets,  he  had  recommended 
that  the  premiums  be  awarded  to  the  authors  of 
the  following  designs,  viz., — First  premium, 
‘'Iron*';  second,  “Southport";  third,  “ Re- 
gardez  Moi.”  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
moved  that  the  recommendations  in  Mr.  Water- 
house’s  report  be  adopted,  but  to  this  an 
amendment  was  moved  to  the  effect  that  as  the 
instructions  as  to  coat  had  not  been  complied 
with,  Mr,  Waterhouse’s  recommendations  be  not 
adopted.  In  support  of  the  amendment  it  wae 
urged  that  neither  of  the  competitors  had  kept 
wiebin  the  prescribed  limit  of  cost,  bat,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Waterhonse,  this  limit  was  fixed  at 
too  low  a figure.  The  reoommeudation  of  the 
committee  was  adopted  by  a large  majority. 

Luton  Wesltyan  Sunday  Schools. — The  Bed- 
fordshire Times  states  that  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  the  trustees,  three  of  the  firms  of 
architeota  who  sent  in  plans  at  the  former  com- 
petition, on  the  3rd  inst.  submitted  amended 
plans  for  the  consideration  of  the  trasteea.  After 
a full  oomparison  of  the  different  seta  of  draw- 
ings the  trustees  decided  to  adopt  the  plans  of 
Mr.  J.  R.  Brown,  of  Luton.  The  schools  ara 
estimated  to  cost  from  3,0001.  to  4,0001. 


ST.  GEORGB-IN-THE-EAST  WORKHOUSE 
AND  INFIRMARY. 

Tns  Board  of  Guardians,  at  their  last  moat- 
ing, determined  to  erect  new  board  offices  and 
registrar's  office  upon  land  opposite  the  work, 
house  ; and,  in  view  of  the  rapidly.increasing 
demand  for  accommodation  at  the  infirmary,  ta 
build  residences  for  the  assistant  medical  officer 
and  the  bouse  steward. 

Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwinokle  were  in- 
structed to  prepare  the  plans. 


LEYTONSTONE  CHAPEL. 

Sir, — My  name  appears  in  last  week’s  Builder  as  that 
of  the  architect  of  Leytonstooe  Baptist  Chapel.  Will 
you  kiodly  allow  me  to  state  that  my  design  is  besog  carried 
out  with  (leductioos  at  the  discretion  of  the  coutractor, 
and  that  I am  not  superintending  the  works,  or  in  any 
way  responsible  for  them  ? Jaues  Cubiix. 


SAVING  (?). 

Sir, — We  in  Rotherham  have  the  advantage 
of  a School  Board — an  economic  and  self-elected 
one.  They  have  just  accepted  tenders  for  build- 
ing  two  new  schools  of  3,500Z.  and  4,0001.  re- 
spectively, to  be  erected  at  opposite  sices  of  the 
town.  Thinking  they  required  a clerk  of  works, 
they  have  agreed  to  give  their  already  over- 
worked clerk  to  the  Board  II.  a week  to  act  as 
clerk  of  the  works.  When  is  he  to  do  it,  seeing 
his  office  duties  already  require  an  assistant  in 
the  shape  of  his  son  P Also,  is  it  necessary  that 
a clerk  of  ^vorks  should  be  a judge  of  material, 
or  manner  of  work,  or  be  able  to  measure  a plan 
by  scale,  or  measure  up  work  afterwards?  As 
this  already-overwrought  public  officer  has  never 
been  connected  with  the  building  trade,  is  it  wis^ 
economy  or  justice  to  ratepayers  to  appoint  an 
amateur?  W.  B. 


! The  Employers  and  Workmen  Act. — 
Difficulties  have  arisen  in  enforcing  orders  for 
wages  made  under  the  Employers'  and  Work- 
men Act,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  in. 
the  law.  In  a case  brought  before  Mr.  Bridge, 
at  the  Wandsworth  Police-court,  on  the  7th  inst., 
it  appeared  that  a workman  was  unable  to 
recover  his  wages,  the  officers  of  the  court  not 
being  able  to  serve  a copy  of  the  order,  as  the 
address  of  the  master  was  nob  known.  Mr. 
Bridge  said  workmen  clamoured  for  an  alteration 
in  the  law,  bub  the  new  had  proved  to  be  more 
oppressive  than  the  old.  He  asked  the  applicant 
if  be  could  find  the  employer,  to  serve  a. 
copy  of  the  order  upon  him.  A question  arose 
as  to  whether  the  Act  allowed  the  applicant  to 
serve  it,  but  Mr.  Bridge,  after  looking  at  the 
rules,  thought  there  was  power.  The  applicant 
was  told  to  apply  to  Mr.  Paget,  who  made  the 
order.  Mr.  Bridge  remarked  that  the  Act  made 
it  very  hard  upon  workmen,  but  their  only 
romtdy  was  to  agitate  for.  the  old  law  to  be 
restored. 
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OHUBOH-BTJILDINQ  NEWS. 

Norton  Lees  (Derbyshire). — A new  ohnrch  at 
this  place  has  jast  been  consecrated.  It  is  in 
the  Early  English  style,  and  consists  simply  of 
nave  and  chancel,  the  latter  having  a vestry  and 
organ  chamber  upon  its  south  side.  There  is  a 
bell  torreb  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  building, 
and  this  rising  well  above  the  rest  of  the  church 
gives  piquancy  to  the  general  grouping.  It  is 
octagonal  on  plan,  and  above  the  lancet-light 
belfry  windows  the  spire  springs,  at  each  angle, 
from  gurgoyles.  Dunford  Bridge  stone  has  been 
nsed,  and  the  roofs  are  steep-pitched  and  are  in- 
terepersed  with  bands  of  varied  colour,  the  whole 
surmounted  by  a red  cresting.  The  apex  stones 
of  the  gable  have  riobly-foliated  crosses.  The 
windows  are  simple  and  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
style,  and  having  their  label  moulds  stopped  by 
carved  bosses.  The  buttresses  are  strong,  aud 
form  a good  feature.  The  ground  drops  some- 
what to  the  eastward,  and  thus  enhances  the 
general  good  effect.  The  interior  of  the  church 
is  just  over  100  ft.  from  east  to  west.  The  roofs 
are  of  considerable  altitude,  and  spring  from 
gtoue  corbels;  they  are  of  red  deal  stained  and 
varnished.  The  chancel  arch  is  carried  by 
foliated  capitals,  and  there  is  a carved  pulpit  and 
lectern  in  oak,  the  other  fittings  being  of  pitch- 
pine.  Mr.  T.  Bodley,  of  Sheffield,  carried  out 
the  atone  work,  and  Mr.  T.  Badger,  of  the  same 
town,  the  wood  work.  The  atone  carving  is  by 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  ohnrch  has 
been  designed  and  erected  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Webster,  architect, 
of  Sheffield,  at  a cost  of  3,4001. 

Aintree.  — The  new  Chnrch  of  St.  Peter, 
Aintree,  was  consecrated  on  the  20tb  ulb.  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chester.  The  site,  near  the  railway 
station,  was  given  by  Lord  Sefton,  and  the  build- 
ing  has  been  erected  in  aooordanoe  with  plans 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Asahel  P.  Bell  & G.  F. 
Eoper,  the  work  being  entrusted  to  Mr.  E. 
Hughes,  Miller’a-bridge,  Bootle.  The  plans  pro- 
vided for  nave  and  north  and  south  aisles,  with 
shallow  transepts,  choir,  and  sanctuary,  the  east 
©nd  being  flanked  by  vestries  and  organ-chamber, 
and  a tower, — not  yet  erected, — at  the  west 
«nd  of  the  south  aisle,  forming  a porch,  the 
principal  entrances  to  the  obnroh  being  through 
the  north  and  south  transepts.  The  principal 
dimensions  of  .the  building,  when  completed, 
will  be, — Nave,  96  ft.  6 in.  long  by  25  ft.  4 in. 
wide,  divided  from  the  north  and  south  aisles, 
which  are  13  ft.  4 io.  wide,  by  an  arcade  of  five 
arches.  The  width  across  the  transepts  is 
70  ft. ; the  chancel  is  18  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide, 
the  saorarium  extends  eastwards  some  13  ft., 
making  the  total  length  of  the  chancel  31  ft., 
and  that  of  the  ohnrch  about  133  ft.  The  tower 
will  be  about  175  ft.  high,  and  in  the  meantime 
a wooden  fiSche,  containing  a bell,  has  been 
erected  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave.  The  oharcb 
is  built  in  a simple  form  of  Early  Gothic,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  west  window  and  two 
small  wheels  in  the  transept  gables,  is  entirely 
lighted  by  lanoet-windows,  every  detail  being 
kept,  on  account  of  expense,  as  simple  in 
character  as  possible.  The  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing  is  faced  with  red  sandstone,  the  toofs  being 
covered  with  red  tile,  whilst  the  interior  of  the 
roofs  of  the  nave  and  chancel  is  boarded,  It  is 
proposed  hereafter  to  decorate  the  whole  of  the 
interior.  At  present  there  is  accommodation 
provided  to  seat  rather  more  than  500  persons, 
but  eventually  the  church  will  contain  about 
000  sittings. 

Bunjaj/.— St.  Mary’s  Chnrch,  Bungay,  is  to  be 
restored,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Phipson,  the 
diocesan  architect,  who  has  reported  that  the 
tower  is  unsafe,  and  that  the  porches,  roof,  and 
windows  are  in  urgent  need  of  repair.  This 
work  will  coat  about  1,000L  The  renovation  of 
the  interior  of  the  church,  viz , removing  the 
galleries,  rebenohing  the  church,  removing  the 
organ  to  the  ground-floor,  and  making  other 
alterations,  will  entail  a further  outlay  of  some- 
thing  over  1,0001.  It  is  also  proposed  to  build 
& new  chancel,  should  funds  be  forthcoming  for 
the  pnrpose. 

Bonnybridge. — A new  church  at  Bonnybrldge, 
N.B.,  was  opened  on  the  11th  nlfc.  It  has  been 
erected  from  plans  by  Mr.  Watt,  architect, 
Glasgow.  The  style  is  Thirteenth  - century 
Gothic.  It  is  built  of  the  finest  Thornliedyke 
stone.'  The  contractors  were  : — Messrs.  Harvey 
& Dalziel,  masons,  Denny;  William  Frew,  joiner, 
Denny;  Wallace  & Connell,  plumbers,  Falkirk; 
J.  Harper,  slater,  Falkirk  ; J.  M'Donald, 
plasterer,  Kilsyth ; and  W.  & J.  J.  Keir,  glaziers, 
Glasgow. 


^00ks  §leaibft. 

Theoi'y  of  Transverse  Strains  and  its  Application 

to  the  Construction  of  Buildings.  By  E.  G. 

Hatpield,  Architect.  New  Xork:  Wiley. 

London  : Triibner  & Co. 

Mb.  R.  G.  Hatpield  is  an  American  architect 
who  has  given  mnch  attention  to  the  strength 
materials  and  the  result  of  strains,  and  he  hsis 
published  this  book  for  architects  aud  students 
of  architecture.  Some  little  knowledge  of 
algebra  is  required  to  make  full  use  of  the  book, 
but  a large  amount  of  information  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  it  even  by  the  leas  prepared.  The 
course  adopted  by  the  author  has  been  to  present 
an  idea  at  first  in  concrete  form,  and  then  to  lead 
the  mind  gradnally  to  the  abstract  truth  or  first 
principles  upon  which  the  idea  is  based. 

We  give  a few  paragraphs  from  hia  disonsaion 
as  to  the  required  strength  of  a floor.  Tredgold, 
in  hia  “Treatise  on  Carpentry,”  says  that  the 
greatest  weight  to  which  a floor  can  ordinarily 
be  exposed  is  that  to  which  it  is  subjected  when 
covered  with  people.  He  continues, — “ Such  a 
load  is  about  120  lb.  per  foot;"  and  again,  at 
page  233  of  his  “ Treatise  on  the  Strength  of 
Iron,"  he  says: — “The  weight  of  a superficial 
foot  of  a floor  is  about  40  lb.  when  there  is  a 
ceiling,  oounter.floor,  and  iron  girders.  When  a 
floor  is  covered  with  people,  the  load  upon  a 
superficial  foot  may  be  calculated  at  120  lb. 
Therefore  120  + 40  *=  160  lb.  on  a superficial 
foot  is  the  least  stress  that  ought  to  be  token  in 
estimating  the  strength  for  the  parts  of  a floor  of 
a room.” 

Mr.  Hatfield,  by  experiments,  arrives  at  the 
oonoluaion  that  Mr.  Tredgold  was  in  error  when 
he  fixed  upon  120  lb.  per  foot  as  the  weight  of 
a crowd  of  people.  He  says, — “ The  weight  of 
men,  women,  and  children  is  105'5  Ib.  each,  on 
the  average.  This  may  be  taken  as  quite 
reliable  as  to  the  weight  of  people.  Now  as  to 
the  space  occupied  by  them.  It  is  known  among 
•military  men  that  a body  of  infantry  closely 
packed  will  occupy,  on  the  average,  a space 
measuring  15  x 20  = 300  square  inches  each. 
At  this  rate  forty.eight  men  wonld  ooonpy  100 
square  feet,  and  if  a promisonous  assembly 
should  require  the  same  space  each,  then  there 
would  be  a load  of  50'61  lb.  upon  each  square 
foot.  In  military  ranks,  however,  the  men 
would  weigh  more.  Taking  the  weight  of  males 

from  twenty  to  fifty  years,  in  the  above  table 

this  being  the  probable  range  of  the  ages  of 
soldiers — the  average  is  found  to  be  137'9 ; a 
weight  of  66  lb.  upon  each  superficial  foot  of 
floor ; and  this  weight  may  be  taken  as  the 
greatest  which  can  arise  from  a crowd  of  people. 
But  this  is  simply  the  weight,  no  allowance 
being  made  for  any  increase  of  strain  by  reason 
of  the  movement  of  the  people  upon  the  floor. 
We  will  now  consider  the  increase  made  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  agitation  of  the  weight  through 
walking  and  other  movements.  In  walking,  the 
body  rises  and  falls,  produoing  in  its  fall  a strain 
additional  to  that  due  to  its  weight  when  quiet. 
The  moving  force  of  a falling  body  is  known  to 
be  equal  to  the  square  root  of  64^  times  the 
space  fallen  through  in  feet,  multiplied  by  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  pounds.  By  this  rule, 
knowing  the  weight  and  the  height  of  fall,  we 
may  compute  the  force.  The  weight  in  the 
present  case,  66  lb.,  is  known,  bat  the  height 
of  fall  is  to  be  ascertained.  This  height  is  not 
that  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the/oo^,  but  of  the 
body ; the  latter  being  less  than  the  former. 
The  elevation  of  the  body  varies  considerably  in 
different  persona,  as  may  be  seen  by  observing 
the  motions  of  pedestrians.  Some  rise  and  fall 
as  mnch  as  half  an  inch  at  each  step,  while 
others  deviate  from  a right  line  bat  slightly.  If, 
in  the  absence  of  accurate  observation,  the  rise 
be  assumed  at  a quarter  of  a inch,  as  a fair 
average,  then  the  moving  force  of  the  66  lb., 
computed  by  the  above  role,  would  be  76  4 lb. 
This  would  be  the  moving  force  at  the  moment  of 
contact,  and  the  effect  produced  would  be  equal 
to  this,  provided  that  the  falling  body  and  the 
floor  were  both  quite  inelastic;  but  owing  to  the 
presence  of  an  elastic  substance  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  and  at  the  joints  of  the  limbs,  acting  as 
so  many  cushions,  the  force  of  the  blow  upon 
the  floor  is  much  diminished.  The  elasticity  of 
the  floor  also  diminishes  the  effect  of  the  force  to 
a small  degree.  Hence  the  increase  of  over 
10  lb , as  found  above,  would  be  much 
diminished,  probably  one  half,  or,  say  to  6 lb." 

The  work  includes  a number  of  tables  prepared 
expressly  for  it. 


The  OfficialHandboo'k  for  the  National  Training- 

School  for  Cookery.  Compiled  by  R.  O.  C. 

London  : Chapman  & Hall. 

This  is  an  8vo.  volnme  containing  416  pp.,  printed 
in  large  type,  and  includes  lists  of  utensils  re- 
qnired  in  kitchens,  lessons  on  cleaning,  and 
cookery  lessons,  with  the  average  cost  of 
all  materials.  It  gives,  in  fact,  the  recipes  in 
use  since  1875  in  the  South  Kensington  School 
of  Cookery ; most  of  them  excellent,  as  all  who 
have  tested  them  or  practised  at  the  school 
kuow,  and  some  of  them  not  to  be  equalled, 
such  as  the  boiled  fowl,  lobster  outlets,  clear 
soup,  and  jelly,  though  we  fail  to  discover 
the  value  to  be  derived  from  Dr.  Kitchener’s 
broth,  unless  there  be  thirteen  small  months 
that  must  be  filled  with  something,  no  matter 
what.  The  part  devoted  to  sick-room  cookery 
is  very  valuable.  We  can  scarcely  reconcile 
the  heat  of  the  oven  given  as  required  for  meat 
pies  and  tarts  at  280*  on  p.  23,  with  that  given 
for  the  same  thing  in  other  lessons,  notably 
“Flaky  Crust,"  p.  276,  at  240°,  which  crust, 
by  the  way,  when  made,  is  not  satisfactory; 
it  looks  all  that  can  be  desired,  but  eats  hard. 
The  lessons  appear  to  have  been  written  to 
supply  words  for  a demonstrator.  Even  then, 
however,  there  seems  some  needless  repeti- 
tion of  “ we  put,"  “ we  take,”  “ we  now  add," 
and  so  on.  In  trying  to  be  clear  the  oompiler 
has  become  somewhat  verbose.  We  would 
suggest  that,  as  a handbook  it  had  been  more 
useful  if  the  mode  of  operation  on  each  several 
article  of  food  had  been  first  detailed,  also  the 
definition  of  terms  used,  and  then  the  recipes  to 
follow  in  few  words.  The  book  famishes  a 
reliable  cookery-book  for  novioea  in  the  art, 
possessing  as  it  does  the  rare  advantage  of 
giving  the  precise  quantities  clearly  to  those  who 
have  patience  to  wade  through  the  unnecessary 
words.  It  gives,  too,  examples  of  cookery  at 
different  degrees  of  coat,  from  carried  rabbit,  for 
Ss.  8d.,  to  curried  tripe  for  lOid.  We  should 
bave  been  glad  if  this  book  had  oontained  some 
instruction  on  the  chemistry  of  food,  or  recom- 
mended suitable  books  on  the  subjeot,  which 
would  have  made  it  more  complete  as  a hand* 
book.  Still,  we  recommend  it. 


VARIORUM. 

“The  Precis  Book;  or,  Lessons  in  Accuracy  of 
Statement  and  Preciseness  of  Expression,"  by  W. 
Cosmo  Monkhouse  (Lockwood  & Co.)  will  be  found 
useful  by  others  than  those  seeking  to  pass  an 
examination  for  the  civil  service.  Precis  writing 
(abstracting,  and  cataloguing  with  brevity  a 
statement)  is  excellent  training.  It  requires,  1, 
complete  understanding  of  the  matter  in  band, 
and  2,  power  to  express  what  is  understood. 
Mr.  Monkhouse  gives  a large  number  of  ex- 
amples. A youth  who  would  work  sedulously 
through  this  little  book  would  acquire  precision 
of  thought  and  power  of  condensed  expression 

that  would  be  valuable  throughout  life. 

Messrs.  Partridge  & Co.  send  us  a number  of 
gaily-covered  cheap  “good”  books  which  have 
been  mnning  as  usual  through  the  year  in  the 
shape  of  periodical  sheets,  the  British  Work- 
man, first  and  foremost ; the  Friendly  Visitor,  the 
Infant's  ilagazine,  the  Band  of  Hope  Review,  the 
Family  Friend,  and  others.  The  merit  of  these 
serials,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  is  that 
although  cheap  the  illustrations  are  as  good  of 

their  kind  as  can  be  obtained. The  Archer  is 

the  title  of  the  Christmas  part  of  the  Quiver, — 
and  a very  pleasant  part  it  is. 


Society  of  Engineers. — At  the  twenty- 
third  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Society  cf 
Engineers,  held  on  Monday  last,  the  10th  of 
December,  Mr.  Thomas  Cargill,  president,  in  the 
chair,  the  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for, 
and  duly  elected  as  the  oonnoil  and  officers  of  the 
Society,  for  the  year  1878,  viz. : — As  president, 
Mr.  E.  P.  Spice ; as  vice-presidents,  Mr.  C. 
Barnard,  Mr.  J.  Bernays,  and  Mr.  T.  Porter ; as 
other  members  of  council,  Mr.  J.  Church,  Mr. 
F.  E.  Dnckham,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hartley,  Mr.  C. 
Horsley,  Mr.  A.  Rigg,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Mr.  S. 
Cutler,  and  Mr.  L.  Perkins;  as  honorary  secre- 
tary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  Alfred  Williams;  and 
as  auditor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bennett.  It  was  announced 
by  the  President  that  the  following  premiums 
had  been  awarded  by  the  Council,  for  papers 
read  daring  the  year,  viz., — to  Mr.  J.  W.  Pearee 
for  his  paper  on  “The  Mechanical  Firing  of 
Steam  Boilers  ” ; to  Mr.  Alfred  Le  Grand,  for 
his  paper  on  “ Tnbe  Wells  ” ; and  to  Mr.  Ralph 
H.  Tweddell,  for  his  paper  on  “Direct-Acting 
Hydraulic  Machinery.” 
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The  Models  of  the  late  Mr.  Nohle. — At 
jbe  monthly  meeting  of  tho  Newcastle  Town 
Donncil  on  the  5th  inat.,  Mr.  Stephenson  pre. 
sented  a report  of  the  Longh  Gift  Committee, 
which  stated  that  tho  chairman  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  Stephenson)  and  the  Sheriff  had  proceeded 
to  London  and  inspected  the  models  of  the  late 
Ur.  Noble,  offered  to  the  Corporation  by  his 
widow.  These  gentlemen  state  that  the  col- 
lection is  of  high  merit,  althongh  not  so  large  as 
that  lately  presented  by  Mrs.  Longh.  The  oom- 
mittee  recommended  the  acceptance  of  the  hand- 
some  offer  of  Mrs.  Noble.  The  tipper  rooms  at 
Elswick  Hall  can  be  made  available  at  a triSing 
cost  for  the  purpose,  and  the  trustees  were 
willing  to  grant  the  farther  nse  of  the  premises 
without  charge.  Mr.  Stephenson  moved  that 
the  report  be  confirmed  that  day.  The  motion 
was  carried.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Town 
Clerk  shonld  write  a letter  to  Mrs.  Noble,  accept, 
ing  the  gift  in  the  name  of  the  Corporation. 

Tottenham  Surveyorship.  — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Tottenham  Local  Board,  a 
report  was  received  from  the  finance  com. 
mittee,  on  the  application  of  the  snrveyor, 
for  an  increase  of  salary,  stating  that,  in 
order  to  enable  him  efficiently  to  perform  the 
numeroas  and  increasing  duties  of  his  office,  and 
to  maintain  a oonstant  personal  supervision  over 
all  works  In’progress,  the  Board  shonld  porchase 
a horse,  trap,  and  harness  for  his  nse,  at  a cost 
not  exceeding  501.,  and  keep  the  same  in  the 
stable  at  the  rear  of  the  offices,  and  that  the 
gatekeeper  attend  to  the  same  for  the  present. 
Ur.  Pedley  inquired  whether,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  surveyor,  it  was  not  made  a con- 
dition that  he  should  keep  a horse,  and  for  that 
reason  he  was  given  a salary  of  4001.  a year. 
Mr.  Childs  said  it  was  quite  oorreot  that  the 
arrangemeut  was  that  the  surveyor  should  keep 
a horse  to  enable  him  to  go  about  the  parish,  but 
the  surveyor  now  said  there  was  more  work 
than  be  supposed.  He  had  been  in  their  employ 
a year  and  nine  months,  and  during  the  last 
twelve  months  the  plans  of  2,000  new  houses 
had  been  considered  by  him,  besides  plans  of 
new  roads,  and  he  had  to  go  a distance  of  at 
least  three  miles  every  day,  and  daring  the  past 
year  had  expended -701.  in  horse-hire,  and  he 
now  said  he  could  not  afford  to  do  it  any  longer^ 

Buried  Alive. — An  inquest  was  held  at  the 
Eaven  Inn,  Welshpool,  Montgomeryshire,  upon 
the  bodies  of  George  Williams,  aged  13,  and  John 
William  Evans,  13,  An  oven  had  been  built  at  a 
new  bakery,  at  the  back  of  45,MoUDt-Btreet,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  soil  had  been  placed  in  the 
oven  to  support  the  aroh  while  it  had  undergone 
the  process  of  “ turning.”  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  aroh  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  soil 
from  the  inside  of  the  oven.  Three  boys  were 
engaged  to  do  the  work.  While  they  were  thus 
engaged,  the  entire  brickwork  gave  way,  burying 
them  all  alive.  The  first  body  recovered  was 
that  of  James  Horton,  who,  after  some  hours, 
was  restored  to  consciousness.  The  bodies  of 
the  other  two  boys,  George  Williams  and  John 
Evans,  were  afterwards  got  out  of  the  oven.  The 
jury  returned  a verdict  of  “Accidental  death,” 
expressing  a regret  that  “ an  experienced  archi- 
tect  had  not  been  engaged  to  superintend  the 
work.” 

The  Proposed  Street  from  Tottenham- 
court-roid  to  Chating-crosa. — The  following 
resolution  has  been  nnanimously  passed  by  the 
Vestry  of  the  parish  of  St.  Anne,  Westminster, 
on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Kogers,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Cooper 

“ That  this  'Vestry  has  heard  with  great  regret  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  olWorltshas  postponed  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  street  from  Charing-crosa  to  Tottenham- 
oourt-road ; that  each  postponement  of  a great  metro- 
politan improvement,  whioh  has  been  admitted  to  be  a 
necessary  improrement  for  upwards  of  half  a century,  is 
attended  with  great  loss  and  iaconvenieDce  to  a large  body 
of  respectable  mtepayers,  who  are  now  nncertain  when 
their  honees  and  baeinesses  will  be  taken  from  them,  and 
can  therefore  make  no  provision  for  the  futore.  That  this 
Vestry  further  regrets  that  the  reason  alleged  for  the 
delay  in  making  the  street  is  stated  to  be  the  dilllcaliy 
the  Board  finds  in  providing  sites  for  buildings  for  the 
working  classes,  a difficulty  which  could  be  fairly  met  by 
immediately  purchasing  for  the  purpose  some  of  the 
large  plots  of  property  comprised  within  the  limits  of 
deviation.’' 

Royal  Westminster  Aquarlnm.— To  keep 
faith  with  the  Fellows,  an  exclusive  aoirJe 
is  to  be  given  for  them  on  December  21st.  Eaob_ 
Fellow  may  obtain  tickets  for  a certain  number 
of  friends.  It  will  take  the  shape  of  a Children’s 
Fancy  Calico  Ball. 


Asphalte  Paving. — At  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Dimmer 
Asphalte  Company,  held  on  the  29th  nit.,  the 
directors  reported  that  the  result  of  the  year’s 
work  had  not  been  so  satisfactory  as  they  would 
have  desired,  the  cause  of  which  owed  itself 
chiefly  to  the  falling-off  of  work  during  the  past 
year,  both  of  street-paving  and  Bkating-rioks. 
Beoent  experience  had  shown  that  mastio 
asphalts  was  not  so  dnrable  as  compressed 
aspbalte  for  thoroughfares  of  incessant  traffic, 
and  in  consequence  of  that  the  directors  had  felt 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  a contract  with  the 
United  Dimmer  Company  for  the  supply  of  oom- 
preased  aspbalte.  The  aooounts  showed  a balance 
of  profit  for  the  year  of  817Z.,  and  the  chairman 
said  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  enormous  ex. 
penditure  in  maintenance  of  the  streets,  and  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  found  that  their  material 
did  not  answer  the  purpose  for  heavy  traffic, 
the  profits  would  have  been  much  larger. 

Right  of  Way. — At  Wallasey,  on  the  Cheshire 
shore  of  the  Mersey,  the  Brick  and  Land  Com- 
pany some  time  back  purchased  property  in- 
eluding  a long  strip  of  land  on  the  river  margin. 
This  has  been  mneh  need  by  the  people  of  Wal- 
lasey and  visitors  to  both  Egremont  and  Now 
Brighton.  The  company  offered  to  dedicate  the 
land  to  the  district  if  the  Board  would  make  and 
maintaiu  the  road,  which  the  Board  refused  to 
do  save  under  conditions  which  the  company 
would  not  accept.  The  company  then  warned 
the  public  by  placards  that  they  intended  tempo- 
rarily to  close  the  road,  which  they  barricaded. 
The  result  has  been  a series  of  outrages  very 
disoreditable  to  both  bodies. 

A Roof  Conservatory  in  Chicago. — The 
Scientific  American  says  that  the  plan  of  turning 
the  tops  of  houses  in  cities  into  gardens  has 
been  carried  out  at  the  Palmer  House  in  Chicago, 
and  a portion  of  the  roof  of  that  hotel  is  now 
covered  with  a large  conservatory.  The  struo- 
tore  is  entirely  of  glass  and  iron,  and  it  is  built 
on  an  extension  ; its  location  is  such  that  it  opens 
directly  out  of  the  fifth-floor  corridor  of  the 
main  edifice,  which  rises  some  two  stories  above. 
A floe  oolleotion  of  tropical  and  rare  plants  has 
been  provided,  and  the  regular  heating  appa- 
ratus of  the  house  supplies  ample  warmth.  The 
oouservatory  is  open  to  guests  of  the  hotel,  and 
furnishes  a delightful  resort. 

Building  Accident  in  the  City.— Ou  the 
7th  inst.,  Mr.  Payne  held  an  inquest  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital  concerning  the  death  of 
George  Jean,  aged  45,  of  Crescent- place,  Hack- 
ney-road, who  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  a 
stone.  It  appears  that  the  deceased  was  foreman 
for  Messrs.  Tildesley,  of  Paddington,  at  the 
erection  of  some  offices  opposite  the  Moorgate- 
street  Eailway  Station,  and  on  the  5th  inst.  was 
superintending  the  raising  of  a large  piece  of 
stone.  When  about  30  ft.  from  the  ground  the 
cradle,  on  which  the  stone  was  placed  canted, 
and  the  stone  fell  to  the  ground,  and  in  its 
descent  struck  the  deceased  on  the  head.  He 
was  removed  to  the  hospital  in  an  nnoonscious 
state,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  Verdict  : 
“ Accidental  death,” 

A New  Iiamp. — A new  lamp,  called  ihe 
“ Orion,”  the  invention  of  Mr.  Whittle,  has  just 
been  tried  in  Newoastle.on-Tyne.  It  is  said  to 
possess  several  advantages  over  other  lamps  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  more  especially 
adapted,  namely,  the  lighting  of  streets,  work- 
shops, factories,  mines,  engine-houses,  railway 
stations,  docks,  and  other  places  requiring  large 
illuminating  power.  The  oil  used  is  obtained 
from  shale ; and  the  quantity  of  light  produced 
is  stated  to  be  twice  that  obtained  from  gas, 
while  the  cost  is  proportionally  less.  The  cost 
of  a good  light  is  put  at  about  12-16th  of  a 
farthing  per  hour.  The  light  is  turned  on  and 
off  precisely  as  ooal  gas. 

Piddletown. — The  Dorset  County  Chronicle, 
of  the  29ch  nit,,  contained  a long  account  of  the 
ancient  monuments  and  effigies  in  Piddletown 
Church,  Dorsetshire,  written  by  a Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  Architectural  Union  Company.— 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  on  Wed. 
nesday,  the  5th  of  December,  and  the  repert 
showed  that  the  company  was  prosperous.  A 
dividend  of  per  cent,  was  declared. 

Parnham,  Surrey. — We  learn  from  a report 
of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Farnham  Looal  Board 
that  the  matter  of  the  drainage  of  the  town  ie 
under  consideration,  and  that  the  subject  of 
finding  an  engineer  is  now  mooted. 


Daring  Burglary  at  a Builder's. — Th 
building  premises  of  Messrs.  F.  J.  Robineo 
& Company,  of  Eosendale-road,  Sutton,  wer 
entered  by  thieves  on  Monday  morning,  w : 
succeeded  in  carrying  away  from  the  building 
a large  amount  of  property.  Before  leaving  the 
premises  the  burglars  broke  into  the  counting, 
house,  and  made  a desperate  attempt  to  force 
open  two  of  Milner's  large  safes,  containing  bank 
notes,  bills,  and  a oonsiderable  amonnt  in  gold 
and  silver.  Failing,  however,  in  this,  they  made 
off,  leaving  behind  them  several  house-breaking 
tools.  The  property  stolen  consisted  principally 
of  the  whole  of  the  workmen’s  tools. 

The  Builders’  Ball. — The  thirtieth  annual 
ballin  aid  of  the  funds  of  this  institution  will 
be  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  on  Thursday,  the  Slst 
January.  We  hope  it  may  result,  as  usual,  in 
proouriug  a handsome  sum  for  the  Institution. 
Mr,  F.  W.  Keeble,  the  hon.  seo.,  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  anyone  willing  to  aid  in  the  con. 
summation  of  this  hope. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Durham, 
A.R.A.,  Mr.  Raemaekers,  of  Pimlico,  has  been 
left  to  complete  his  unfinished  works.  Mr. 
Raemaekers  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been 
the  associate  of  the  late  sculptor. 


TENDERS. 

For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  Apple  Tree  and 
Mitre,  Chancerj-lane,  for  MeBBrs.  Combe  & Co.  Mr. 
HenrT  Cotton,  architect 

M'Laohlan £5,490  0 0 

Toms  6,267  0 0 

WiUiamB  k Son 6,176  0 0 

Kewmaa  k Mann 6,105  0 0 

Patrick  4,882  0 0 


For  bar-fittinca  at  the  Apple  Tree  and  Mitre,  Chancery, 
lane,  for  Mr.  Simmonds : — 

Patrick £839  0 0 

■Williama  4 Son  785  0 0 

M'Laohlan 743  0 0 

Newman  4 Mann  740  0 0 

Toma  (accepted)  7Z6  0 0 

For  bar-fittings  to  the  Qacen's  Head,  Tbeobald'a-road, 
for  Mr.  Hunt,  Messra.  Isaacs  4 Florence,  architects 

Hill  £504  0 0 

Toma  (accepted)  499  0 0 


For  palling  down  and  rebnilding  the  Rose  and  CrowB> 
Little  Britain,  for  Messrs.  Combe  4 Co.  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Cotton,  architect 

"Wheeler £3,885  0 0 

Williams  4 Son 3,614  0 9 

M'Lachlan 3,487  0 0 

Patrick  3,447  0 0 

Toms  ..  3,323  0 0 


For  bar  .fittings  at  the  Bose  and  Crown,  Little  BritaiUi 
for  Mr.  Garbett : — 

Newman  4 Mann  £498  0 0 

M'Lachlan 466  0 0 

Williams  4 Son  453  0 0 

Patrick  440  0 0 

Toms  437  0 0 


For  rebnilding  Nos.  40  and  41,  Foster-laue,  E.C.,  and 
sundry  alterations  to  No.  39,  for  Messrs.  M.  4 N.  Salaman. 
Mr.  B.  Tabberer,  architect.  Messrs.  Franklin  4 Andrews, 
sntTeyors 

Sabey  4 Son  £5,150  0 0 

Merritt  4 Ashby  6,139  0 0 

Downs 4,847  0 0 

Mark  . 4,828  0 0 

Newman  4 Mann 4,818  9 0 

Ashby,  Brothers 4,594  0 0 

Braid  4 Co 4,662  o 0 

Killby .,  4,490  0 0 

Conder 4,444  0 0 

Nightingale  4,383  0 0 

Crabb  . 4,350  0 0 

Lawrence  4,050  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Albert  Arms,  London-road,  for 
Mr.  Harry  Erans ; — 

Banbury  4 Stephens  (accepted),.. £239  0 0 

For  continnation  of  Upland-road  into  Lordship-lane,  oa 
the  Dnlwich  estate,  for  the  British  Land  Company 
(Limited) : — 

Killingback  ....£1,903  0 0 

Pearson  1,877  0 0 

Richardson 1,82')  0 0 

Crockett 1,731  0 0 

Pizzey...  1,590  10  0 

Hams 1,584  0 0 

Lore  (accepted)  1,251  0 0 

For  alterations,  4c.,  to  the  St.  James’s  Tavern,  Wind- 
mill-street, Haymarket,  for  Mr.  Cousins.  Mr,  J.  C.  Dearj 
architect 

Lathey,  Brothers 683  0 0 

Lamble  679  0 0 

Joubert4  8on 607  0 0 

For  the  restoration  of  the  parish  ohnroh  of  8t.  Peterj 
Stourton,  Wilts.  Mr.  E.  3.  Harris,  architect  : — 

Gaisford  (accepted)  £725  0 0 

For  the  erction  of  Alberta  Honse,  Friern-road,  Dul- 
wich (stables  not  included),  for  Mr.  Henry  Lea.  Mr, 

7. £1,®  0 0 

Colebrooke 1,990  0 0 

Watson  9 9 

Watson  4 Dennett 1,720  0 0 

Gillett  (accepted)  1,467  10  0 
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For  the  restoration  and  enlargement  of  St.  Partholo. 
mew’s,  Heigbam,  Church,  Norwich.  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson, 
a-cbiteot : — 

Newel  £2,931  1 1 

Cornish  & Gaymer  2,599  3 6 

Wilkin 2,519  10  0 

Downing 2,516  6 2 

Gnmwood  2,315  0 0 

Knst 2,285  0 0 

Hawes  (accepted) 2,ie0  0 0 

Curtis  2,166  0 0 


For  new  house  for  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  St.  Raphael’s, 
Rristol.  Mr.  E.  H.  Edwards,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  C,  Poland 

Brock  & Bruce £9,342  0 0 

Hatberly  8,v69  oj  ,0 

8,795  0 0 

Easfabrook  & Sons 8,770  0 0 

Stevens  & Gardiner 8,570  0 0 

Krauss 8,300  0 0 

Lewis  & Edbrook 8,170  0 0 

Davis  7,815  0 0 

Crocker  ..  7,425  0 0 

Howell  (accepted)  7,33  > 0 0 

Sevan  3,550  0 0 


For  residence  at  Chislehorst.  Mr.  R.  J.  Wotley,  atchj. 
tect:— 

Toms  £1,416  0 0 

Spernog 1.231  0 0 

Smith  (accep'ed) 1,049  0 0 

For  removing  old  and  building  new  mortuary  and  lava- 
tory at  the  St.  Olave’s  workhouse.  Messrs.  G.  Eikington 
Si  Son,  architects  ; — 

Bullers  £192  10  0 

Stephens  192  0 0 


{ For  eight  houses  at  Plumstead,  for  Mr.  Hunter,  of  487 
and  489,  Oxford-street.  Mr.  Dovev.  architect:— 

1’ongue  £2, £86  0 0 

^iclfery  2,575  0 0 

Wagner  (accepted) 2,570  0 0 

Hall 2,553  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  Nos.  13,  13,  and  14 
Grafton-streec  East,  Tottenham-court-road,  for  Messrs’ 
Maple  & Co.  Mr.  H.  Woodzell,  architect:— 

Pritchard  £4.412  0 0 

Newman  & Macn 4,390  0 0 

4^360  0 0 

Longmire  i Burge  4,2(6  0 0 

Mauley  & Rogers 4,137  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  4 079  0 0 


For  construction  of  roads  and  sewers  at  Mansford- 
Btreet,  Bethnnl-green,  for  Mr.  J.  R.  Mills.  Messrs 
harebrother,  Ellis,  Clark,  & Co.,  surveyors 

Hiscock  ....  £1,890  ’0  0 

« 1,819  15  0 

Nowell  & Robson j 352  10  0 

L699  0 0 

RtUingback  (accepted  ) 1,600  0 0 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 


M.  k 9.  {shall  certainly  appear).—?.  H.  C.  (Ihanke : many  of  onr 
advertisers  are  subjected  to  similar  Importunities  with  similar 
yeneroi/r  sUtemenls).— B.  & W'.  (it  is  not  the  general  custom), 
N.  W.  (a  garden  there  would  be  greatly  in  the  way),  — F.  K.  M. 

E.  O.— W,  B.-J.  B.— Mr.  K — Vides  iIeliora.-a,  B.  T.— 8.  G.  J. 

J.  O.  B.— W.  B.  £ Co.— E.  II.  B.— W.  Sun,  k A.— C.  M - J.  fi.  3 
J.  A.  R. 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  glvlns 
addreasea.  • * 

statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompsnled 
le  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  neceseartly  for 


by  the 
publication. 

NoTt-The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
pabhc  meetmgs.  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  EORABYERTISEMENTS. 


For  new  bouse.  Bury  Hall  estate,  Sarninghill.  Mr, 
N.  J.  Hopkins,  architect,  Mr.  K.  L.  Sheppard,  sur- 

. Boyce,  accepted. 


corner  of  Savoy-street,  Strand, 
or  Mr.  G.  Eeee  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  architects  •— 

Howard*  Co £12,3S»9  0 0 

Bangs*  Co 11,900  0 0 

ShefTield  * Prebble  n 874  0 0 

Kirk*RandaU  nlsio  0 0 

;•  11,14-)  0 0 

Nightingale  (accepted) Ii>,9s0  0 0 


For  additions  to  and  decorating  Dunsatidle  House 
Vanbrugh  Park,  for  Ur.  R.  G.  Ledger 
Btepheus,  accepted. 


For  a new  aeboolbuilding,  examination-hall,  grm- 
nit  ^ ^orth  London  Collegiate  School  for 

S’ Robins,  architect.  Quan- 
titles  supplied  by  Mr,  G.  R.  Tasker  ^ 

Manley*  Rogers  .’..£15,873  0 0 

Latcelles  15  ,53  0 0 

T H999  0 0 

Lathey,  Brothers  u 730  0 0 

;•  14,500  0 0 

Scrivener  & White 14  4'’ 5 0 0 

•••;■  H376  0 0 

Nightingale  14,43  q q 

Newman*  Mann  14,120  0 0 

Adamson  14,085  0 0 


t<J\T  additions  to  the  Grove,  Stanmore, 

tir  Sinyon,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  G.  R.  Tasker  : — ^ 

£2,43  7 0 0 

a.250  0 0 

Bayes  AAUea  2,134  0 0 

Kirby  (accepted) 2,052  0 0 


t,  warehouses.  Swan-street,  Minories.  Mr 

R.  J.  Worley,  architect  - 


Excluding 
Front  W'all. 

Toma £6,987  ... 

Smith  

Rudkin  (accepted) 


Tnclading 
Front  Wall. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVEftTlSEilENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s  6d 

Kuch  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os'  6X 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisement*,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tiaements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contract*,  Sales  by  Auction 
Ac.  may  b«  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

FOUR  Linea{aboutTHIRTy  words)oruuder 2b  63 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) ] Os!  dd! 

REPLlEe  TO  ADVERTISEHENTS, 

Adressed  Box . Office  of  '■  The  Bnilder,” 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mi*s«  In  all  caees  be  called  for.  and  the 
Jffice  Receipt  produced, 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER •- 
For  ■•Siluftiione  Wanted  ■’ Advertisements  . . 3a  perWeek 

ForaJl  other  Adveriisementa BJ.’perWtek’ 

PREPAYMENT  Id  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  mtise  no«  be  sent,  but  all  •mall  sums  should  be 
rtiiiitted  by  Money  Older,  payable  at  the  Pest-ofBee  King-street 
^ven^t-garden.  W.i:.  to  ^UOL.\3  FOURDRINIKK.  addreued  to 

AdTeritsements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  TUKEE  o'clock  p.ra  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Puolisbsr  cannot  be  responsiUe  for  TESTfifONIALS  left  at 
Ibe  Office  In  reply  to  Adverti»emenia.  and  alrougly  recommends  tuat 
COPIkS  ONLY  should  be  se-' 


VERITY  BROTHERS. 

Patent  Ventilator,  or  Air-Propeller,  for  t 
introdaotion  of  Cold  or  Warm  air  into  Dwe 
ings,  &£*. 

The  machine  may  be  seen  in  action  at  th? 
Show-rooms,  127,  Regent-streeb,  London,  W. 

The  apparatus  ooneista  of  a dram  with 
doable  set  of  fans,  which  are  worked  by  a fi 
wheel  placed  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  same  ax 
as  fans.  The  motive  for  this  fly-wheel  is  arrivt 
at  by  a small  jet  of  water  being  directed  on 
it,  oansing  both  the  wheel  and  fans  to  revoh 
with  great  velocity  J the  air  passing  through  tl 
machine  at  a rate  equal  to  2,500  feet  per  minat 
if  desired,  according  to  size  of  apparatas. 

N.B. — The  above  machine  may  be  need  eitfai 
as  an  exhauster  or  injector,  as  may  be  preferrei 
or  both  objects  combined. 

Also  Patentees  of  the  Fireclay  Burners  fi 
Gas  Fires  and  Cooking  Purposes,  and  Patentee 
of  the  Tubular  Gas  Boiler  for  Baths  and  Coi 
servatories,  &o. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Laeps  at 
Candelabra. 

Office  and  Works,  155,  Queen’s-road,  Bayi 
water,  W.  [Advt. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP 


Bath  Stone  of  beet  quality, 
BANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  <fe  CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts, 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  or 
ippl'ication  to 

Bath  Stone  Office.  Oorsham,  Wilts.  [Adtt,} 


AspUaite. 

SJeyssel,  Patent  MetalUo  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

U*  8TODART  A 0 0. 

Office : 

No.  90.  Oannon-street,  B.O.  fADvr."' 


Aspnalte. — The  Seyseel  and  Metallic  Lava 

Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38. 
Poultry,  E.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  oourses,  rail  )vay  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
^at  roofs,  stables,  oow-aheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rornns,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 


Wijicland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 

slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery.— For  farther  particulars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car.’ 
marthensLire. — [Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  S Sons,  Docks,  Gioacester, 

Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  and  PLAIN 
SLATE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &a 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries,  to  any  station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Prices  and  terms  on  application.  [Advt.] 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGEi 

j^i  '--'levee,  SOBEW,  & BABSEL  BOLT! 


ud  mPBOVKD  QATE  FITTINGS  of  ovary  D«sAipUosi. 

36a,  borough  ROAX 
LONDON,  S.E. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO 


ItANUPACTURERS  OP 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATEE 
APPARATUS, 

FOE  WAEMINQ  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 


OFPrClW  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  3+.  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating  ” post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


CHURCH  METAL  WORK 


ALTAR  RAILa  ALMS  DISHES. 

CORONAS.  CANDLESTICKS.  COMMUNION  PLATE. 
MEDLETAL  GAS  STANDARDS,  LBCTKRN3. 

Screens.  Trowel*.  Vanes.  Oates. 

Sole  Agents  for  Powell  Brothers’  Steined  Glass,  &e.  ■ 
Doulton  Ware  and  Architectural  Terra  Cotta. 


ORNAMENTAL  TILES.  LAMBETH  FAIENCE.  : 

Eatlmetee  furnished  for  Special  Designs. 

CHUBB  & SON, 

No.  57,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  E.C. 

Lock  sod  S»fe  Warehouse,  128,  Queen  Vlclorla-atreet,  London,  E.O 


Y ADIES’  TRACING  OFFICE,  42,  Queer 

I J Anne'*  Gate,  Westminster.— Tracings  of  PUns  and  Drawlnp 
f..r  Eugineera  and  Aicbltect*  executed  accurately,  promptly,  and  » 
irate  charges. 


NOTICE. 


\/f:ESSRS.  THOMAS  DOCWRA  & SON 

iVA  CONTRACTORS,  BALL'S  POND  ROAD, 


CONTRACTORS,  BALL'S  POND  ROAD, 
hereby  give  Notice  that  they  have  no  Business  Connexion  with  an; 
other  peisoD  o(  the  same  Name. 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 


REFLECTING  LIGHT. — DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  E.O 


•B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 


Voi,  XXXV.  No,  1820. 


Satobd^t,  Deoeubsb  23,  1977. 
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TJie  Vital  Question  as 
to  the  Turity  of  the 
Thavies  arid  the  Health 
of  London. 

MPORTANT,  and  tomaDy 
persons  nnexpected,  light 
has  been  thrown  on  the 
interminable  question  of 
the  disposal  of  organic 
refuse  by  the  report  which 
has  just  been  presented 
to  the  Conservators  of  the 
River  Thames  by  Captain 
Calver,  R.N.,  P.R.S.  It 
oooaaionally  happens  that 
questions  arise  of  so 
serious  a nature  that  men 
instinotively  thrust  them, 
as  far  as  possible,  aside. 
They  t»ke  for  granted  that 
the  reply  will  be  as  they 
wish,  because  the  con- 
trary answer  would  in- 
■volve  such  trouble,  cost, 
or  mischief,  that  they 
gladly  hold  it  to  be  iu- 
credible.  Such  has  been 
the  case  in  the  present 
instance.  Voices  have 
been  raised,  which  were 
entitled  to  respect  from 
their  tone,  if  not  from  their  number,  to  ask, 
“ Is  it  safe  to  turn  the  sewage  of  three  millions 
of  people  into  a tidal  river  ? ” Engineers  familiar 
with  the  Continent  have  drawn  evil  auguries 
from  the  experience  of  Havre,  of  Marseilles,  or 
of  Naples.  To  our  own  expressions  of  fear  we 
need  not  refer.  But  the  notion  that  more  than 
fonr  millions  and  a half  of  money  has  been  ex. 
pended  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  tbe  drain, 
age  of  London  in  the  absence  of  a full  knowledge 
of  the  ultimate  results  of  works  which  are  held 
to  bo  completed,  is  one  of  so  ugly  a complexion 
that  it  is  small  wonder  if  all  those  who  rely  on 
the  continuance  of  existing  mnnicipal  institutions 
should  at  once  scout  it  from  their  thoughts. 

Again  and  again,  however,  a serioas  question 
has  been  put  on  the  subject.  Again  and  again 
it  has  been  met  by  a reply  whiob,  however  satis- 
factory it  may  have  proved  to  the  Board,  or  even 
to  the  public,  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  leave 
the  last  word  unsaid.  At  length  the  oonservatora 
of  the  Thames  have  called  in  counsel  from  a 
source  entirely  independent  of  any  engineering 
theory  or  influence.  A captain  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  who  is  also  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
has  examined  the  physical  facts  of  the  case,  after 
the  method  proper  to  the  hydrographer.  And  if 
he  has  not  spoken  with  the  same  weight  and 
detail  as  to  the  chemical  question,  it  has  not 
been  from  tbe  fact  that  that  question  has  yet 
been  satisfactorily  disposed  of. 

Captain  Calver  has  adopted  that  doable 
method  of  investigation  which  alone  can  be 
Batisfsotory  in  a question  of  such  national  im- 
portance. He  has  not  contented  himself  with 


estimates  and  with  arguments  ; he  has  sounded 
and  measured  the  Thames.  He  has  ascertained  , 
where,  how,  and  how  fast,  the  river  is  losing 
depth, — is,  in  fact,  being  filled  up.  He  has  com-  ' 
pared  the  data  thus  arrived  at  with  the  quan-  | 
titles  of  solid  matter  which  are,  undeniably 
poured  iuto  the  Thames  from  tbe  discharge  of  | 
the  main  drainage.  He  has  thus  arrived  at  j 
conclusions  tbe  truth  and  value  of  which  it  is 
impossible  safely  to  ignore. 

In  1863.4  the  main  outfalls  of  the  metropolitan 
drainage  system  were  opened  into  the  Thames. 
In  1867  a vessel  grounded,  on  passing  the  mouth 
of  the  southern  outfall,  on  a mud  deposit,  in  a 
spot  where  18  ft.  or  19  ft.  of  water  had  run  over 
a gravelly  bottom  before  the  opening  of  the 
outfalls.  Periodical  surveys,  ordered  by  the 
conservators,  have  shown  that  a similar  action 
is  not  oonfioed  to  a restricted  locality.  Tbe 
diminution  of  the  depth  of  water  is  in  progress 
at  various  points  in  the  river,  and  occurs  even 
above  bridge.  The  first  point,  or  the  physical 
fact  of  the  enoumbranoe  of  the  channel  of  the 
river,  is  thus  established. 

Toe  Bolid  contents  of  the  sewage  of  three  and  a 
half  millions  of  people,  apart  from  any  question 
of  salts  or  other  compounds  which  may  be  held 
in  chemical  solution,  and  exclusive  of  soot, 
grease,  road  sweepings,  and  other  elements  whiob 
require  daily  removal,  either  above  or  under- 
ground, may  be  taken  at  a minimum  of  90,000 
tons  per  annum.  If  we  allow  extraneous  matter 
to  enter  into  the  sewers  to  only  an  equal  amount, 
we  shall  find  that  materials  for  a very  serious 
amount  of  deposit  are  steadily  in  progress  of 
contribution.  Since  the  opening  of  the  main 
drainage  works  this  amount  cannot  be  put  at  less 
than  two  and  a half  millions  of  tons  of  solid 
matter;  and  that  eatimate  is  probably  very  far 
under  tbe  mark.  It  may  be  replied  that  it  is 
not  a matter  of  very  formidable  difficulty  to 
remove  180,000  tons  per  annum  from  the  Thames 
by  dredging.  If  twopence  per  ton  be  allowed 
as  the  cost  of  so  doing,  the  outlay  would  not 
exceed  15,OOOJ.  per  annum.  This  the  Conser- 
vators of  the  Thames,  by  tbe  force  of  the  Thames 
Navigation  Aot  of  1870,  appear  to  have  the 
power  to  call  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  to 
perform.  This,  then,  it  may  be  urged,  is  tbe 
worst  of  the  matter, — look  at  it  how  we  may.  . 

Then,  however,  comes  in  the  chemical  ques- 
tion. We  have  spoken  of  the  matter  aooumu- 
lating  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames  as  if  it  were 
harmless  silt  or  mud ; sometbiog  that  if  we  dredge 
up  we  can  use, — or,  at  all  events,  put  in  some 
other  place  without  involving  any  farther  trouble. 
Bub  it  appears  that  Dr.  Williamson,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  at  University  College,  London, 
baa  tested  thirteen  samples  of  this  mud  taken 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  outfall,  and  three  taken 
from  Woolwich  Reach,  and  that  these  analyses, 
as  well  as  others  made  during  the  present  year, 
show  that  there  is  a large  amount  of  sewage 
oontamination  in  this  deposited  mud. 

It  may  bo  remembered  that  in  a disoueeion  of 
the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Norman  Bazalgelte  on  the 
sewage  question  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 


Engineers  in  the  month  of  February  last,  the 
case  of  the  Metropolitau  Board  was  defended 
by  a Queen’s  Counsel.  But  the  figures  then 
cited  by  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Littler,  Q.C.,  from 
the  statistics  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  had  the 
inoonyenience,  if  they  proved  anything,  of 
proving  too  mnoh.  “ Between  1866,”  urged  tbe 
learned  Counsel,  “ when  the  Metropolitan  Board 
ponred  tbe  sewage  in  at  Crossness,  and  1868^ 
there  had  been  a decrease  in  the  deposit  of 

480.000  oubio  yards.  From  1868  to  1869  there 
appeared  to  have  been  an  increase  of  142,000 
onbio  yards;  from  1869  to  1870  a decrease  of 

216.000  cubic  yards  ; from  1870  to  1871  an  in- 
crease of  277,000 oubio  yards;  and  the  following 
year  an  increase  of  279,000  oubio  yards.  Then, 
oddly  enough,  in  the  next  year  there  was  a 
decrease  of  260,000  oubio  yards ; clearly  showing 
that  it  was  owing  to  aocidental  oauses,  not  the 
oonatant  one,  sewage,  but  other  causes.”  As 
the  balanoe  of  these  figures  gives  a deorease  of 

264.000  oubio  yards  of  deposit,  tbe  due  inference 
of  the  argument  would  seem  to  be  that  the  dis- 
charge of  a large  quantity  of  sewage  into  tbe 
river  has  the  effect  of  deepening  and  improving 
the  ohannel. 

The  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  however, 
which  was  referred  to  in  this  aooonnt  is  stated  at 
a length  of  about  three  - fourths  of  a mile. 
What  we  find,  then,  if  the  figures  are  reliable, 
to  be  tbe  faot  is,  that  over  this  small  portion  of 
the  Thames  an  amount  of  sewage-contaminated 
mud,  which  very  nearly  corresponds  with  the 
annual  contribution  which  we  before  estimated 
as  a minimum,  is  travelling  up  and  down  tbe 
river,  according  to  the  variations  of  wind,  tides, 
aud  currents;  at  times  aconmulatinginone  par- 
bicnlar  stretch  of  the  river,  and  at  times  making 
its  way  to  foul  the  stream  elsewhere,  Mr. 
Littler  added, — ” The  question  whether  or  not 
the  sewage  was  filling  np  the  river  was  one  that 
oould  only  be  dealt  with  by  ascertaining,  over  a 
long  distance  of  the  reach  from  Crossness  down- 
wards, whether  there  was  an  iuoreaso  of  silt, 
and  an  increase  of  sewage  deposit.”  Had  the 
learned  gentleman  said  upwards  as  well  as 
downwards  he  would  have  offered  a very  good 
introductory  preface  to  the  report  of  Captain 
Calver. 

Another  point  which  has  been  overlooked  by 
the  advocates  of  the  wholesale  pollution  of  rivers 
is  brought  out  clearly  by  Captain  Calver.  A 
natural  river  bottom  consists,  in  moat  cases,  of 
light  and  iuadhesive  materials.  A certain 
depth  of  these  materials  is  in  a oonatant  state  of 
motion,  It  travels  now  np,  now  down,  the 
course  of  the  stream,  under  the  inflnenoe  of  tide 
and  ourrent,  and  according  to  the  force  and  the 
direction  of  the  winds,  and  the  impetnosity  of 
the  land  floods.  But  the  mean  general  progress 
is  towards  the  sea.  If,  however,  the  bed  of  the 
river  be  composed  of  an  adhesive  material,  suoh 
i as  sewage  mad,  the  case  is  diSe.ent.  Such  a 
; material  attaches  a certain  portion  of  its  sob- 
' stance  to  the  ohannel  at  each  point  of  its  move- 
■ ment.  “ The  matter  carried  up  by  the  flood 
falls  and  stioks  sufficiently  to  render  it  inde- 
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pendent  of  tlje  next  recnrrenoe  of  the  down- 
ward Booar,  and  it  i?,  by  conseqoence,  moved 
up  afterwards  along  the  channel  Btage  by 
Etags.”  It  ehonld  have  been  stated  that  this 
movement  mnat  rather  depend  on  the  maxi- 
mam  scour  of  the  water,  whether  upward  or 
downward,  than  on  any  other  cause  yet  pointed 
out.  "VVe  see  no  reason  why  the  mad  that 
resists  the  downward  sooar  should  yield  to  an 
upward  tide,  unless  the  tide,  for  at  least  a 
portion  of  its  course,  were  more  impetuous. 
This,  we  shall  presently  show,  is  stated  on  very 
high  authority  to  be  the  case.  There  may  also 
be  some  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  water,  that  coming  upwards 
from  the  sea  being  more  salt,  and  thus  seeking 
the  bottom  of  the  channel,  and  in  oonseqaenae 
of  its  greater  specific  gravity,  ploughing  up  the 
silt  more  deeply  than  the  down-running  fresh 
water  can  do.  This,  however,  we  only  throw 
out  as  a suggestion.  The  true  state  of  the 
case  can  only  be  definitively  settled  by  the 
hydrographer  and  by  the  chemist  after  further 
examiuatioD  than  has  yet  been  made.  It  is  as  in 
possession  of  the  facts  hitherto  ascertained,  both 
by  survey  and  by  analysis,  that  Capt.  Culver  tells 
us  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  sewage  mud  is 
creeping  up  the  channel  of  the  Thames,  and 
contaminating  the  river  even  above  Bridge. 
“As  matters  now  stand,”  says  the  Report,  “ the 
metropolitan  sewage  discharge  has  reproduced 
in  mid.  Thames,  in  an  aggravated  form,  a 
nuisance  that  was  felt  to  be  unbearable  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  river.  Formerly,  the  sewers 
of  London  discharged  their  contents  into  the 
river  at  low  water;  and  this,  Sir  Joseph  Bazal- 
gotte  has  pointed  ont,  was  most  injarious, 
because  it  was  carried  by  the  rising  tide  up  the 
river,  to  be  brought  to  London  by  the  following 
ebb  tide;  then  to  mix  with  each  day’s  past 
supply,  the  progress  of  many  days’  accumula- 
tion towards  the  sea  being  almost  imperceptible. 
This  exactly  describes  the  existing  state  of  things 
in  mid-Thames;  both  as  respects  the  accumula- 
tion of  sewage,  its  daily  oscillation,  and  its  slow 
progress  sea-ward,”  Taking  the  estimate  of  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette  to  the  effect  that  the  sewage- 
matter  contained  in  the  Thames  moves  sea-ward 
at  the  rate  of  five  miles  in  a fortnight,  it  is 
evident  that  the  daily  contribution  of  120 
millions  of  gallons  of  sewage  must  be  producing 
a slow  daily  aggravation  of  foulness  which  must 
ultimately  become  a source  of  intolerable 
danger. 

In  fact,  it  is  no  use  to  beat  about  the  bush. 
The  question  is  not  one  of  a few  hundred  thou- 
sand  yards  of  mud  more  or  less,  or  even  of  a 
temporary  or  strictly  local  nuisance.  It  is  some- 
thing much  more  serious ; something  with  which 
every  sanitary  authority  will  have  to  reckon. 
Something  which  is  as  hostile  to  the  plans  now 
in  course  of  adoption  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde, 
at  Bournemouth,  and  in  other  places,  as  it  is  at 
London.  It  is  a fact  which  is  not  new,  bub  to 
whiob  some  engineers  have  persistently  shut 
their  eyes.  It  is  a fact  which  may  be  long 
ignored,  but  which  will,  if  still  ignored,  one  day 
assert  its  presence  by  terrible  calamity.  It  is 
the  simple,  certain,  awkward  fact  that  if  sewage 
is  poured  into  water,  still  or  running,  fresh  or 
salt,  the  water  does  not  oxidise  the  sewage,  but 
the  sewage  poisons  the  water.  This  is  the 
primary  law  of  the  case  : everything  else  is 
matter  of  time  and  of  detail. 

From  this  primary  fact  we  can  see  no  escape 
whatever  by  the  mere  theory  of  dilution.  Our 
inland  rivers  would  not  have  become  the  sources 
of  anxiety  which  they  now  so  frequently  are,  if , 
water  would  have  parted  with  the  oxygen,  which 
it  holds  in  so  firm  an  embrace,  in  order  to  allow 
it  to  oombiue  with  extraneous  fioating  matter. 
It  is,  as  we  have  often  insisted,  only  from  the 
atmosphere  that  the  oxygen  necessary  for  the 
purpose  can  be  obtained ; unless,  indeed,  we 
supply  it  by  some  chemical  agent,  as  in  the  case 
of  Condy’s  fluid.  And  that  oxygen  is  to  be 
obtaiued  from  the  atmosphere  only  either  by 
spreading  ont  a thin  sheet  of  fluid  over  an  in- 
finite  network  of  points  and  facets,  as  in  the 
case  of  filtration  through  the  earth,  especially 
through  a sandy  soil  ; or,  when  the  supply  is  too 
concentrated  and  too  abundant  thus  to  be  dealt 
with,  by  submitting  the  organic  matter  to  aotnal 
combustion,  for  which  process,  indeed,  it  mostly 
supplies  the  fuel. 

If  it  be  true,  as  the  analysts  tell  ns,  as  the 
River  Pollution  Comraissioners  tell  us,  as  Capt. 
Calver  tells  us,  as  every  one  who  has  impartially 
studied  the  subject  tells  us,  that  sewage  cannot 
he  oxidised  by  the  simple  procedure  of  throwing 
it  into  water,  it  is  high  time  that  the  fact  should 


be  laid  down  as  a primary  canon  of  sanitary 
work.  If  there  be  anything  to  be  urged  per 
contra,  now  is  the  time  for  it  to  be  done.  If  any 
inventor  will  discover  a cheap,  ready,  and  certain 
mode  of  obtaining  from  water  the  oxygen  which 
is  required  to  destroy  the  pestilent  poison  of 
sewage,  he  will  be  entitled  to  what  honour  the 
nation  can  do  to  its  benefactor,  as  well  as  to  the 
large  amount  of  wealth  that  will  no  doubt  flow 
into  his  pockets.  But  it  is  high  time  that  this 
matter  should  be  once  for  all  understood.  On 
the  authority  of  snob  a report  as  that  of  Capt. 
Calver,  it  is  now  possible  to  say  something  which 
all  vested  interests  would  have  combined  to 
burke  had  it  been  uttered  a few  months  since. 
But  the  man  who  thinks  to  become  rich  by 
shifting  his  money  from  one  pooket  to  another, 
is  a sage  compared  to  those  who  seek  to  secnre 
the  public  health  by  forbidding  small  contri- 
butions of  nnclean  matter  to  be  thrown  into  our 
river  ohannels,  in  order  that  enormous  masses  of 
the  same  may  be  poured  into  them  just  at  that 
portion  of  the  course  which  ensures  an  upward 
as  well  as  a downward  travel. 

We  said  that  a high  anthority  was  to  be  cited 
as  to  the  fact  of  the  travel  of  this  sewage-mud 
up  the  channel  of  the  Thames.  It  is  that  of  no 
' less  distiuguished  a person  than  the  Astronomer 
Royal.  A paper  in  the  “ Philosophical  Transao. 
tions”  of  1849,  contains  the  resnlt  of  a set  of 
observations  made  by  that  gentleman  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tides  at  Deptford  for  a month. 
In  the  spring  half  of  the  tides  the  average  dura, 
tion  of  the  flow  was  five  tidal  hours,  and  that  of 
the  ebb  seven  hours.  Sir  George  Airey  goes  on 
to  say  that  he  thought  it  might  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  velocity  of  the  water  is  nearly 
proportional,  that  of  the  flow  being  to  that  of  the 
ebb  as  seven  to  five.  This  would  make  the  trans- 
porting  power  of  the  former  eightfold  that  of  the 
latter ; so  that  if  the  ebb.tide  was  strong  enough 
to  move  a pebble  weighing  one  ounce,  the  flow, 
ing  tide  would  move  a pebble  weighing  eight 
ouDoes. 

Without  disputing  for  a moment  either  the 
observations,  or  the  mathematics,  of  the  Astro- 
nomer Royal,  it  is  clear  that  they  prove  too 
much,  unless  they  are  subjected  to  the  control  of 
more  practical  engineering  knowledge.  Allow- 
ing, as  the  Astronomer  Royal  does,  that  in  neap 
tides  the  case  would  be  somewhat  different,  it 
would  yet  follow  that  there  would  be  a steady 
movement  up  the  channel  of  the  Thames  of  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  ballast  that  covers 
great  part  of  its  bottom.  No  such  phenomenon 
is  known  to  ooour.  Two  elements  of  importance 
have  been  apparently  overlooked  by  Sir  G.  Airey. 
One  is  that  of  the  volume  of  the  river  itself,  by 
which  quantity  the  outgoing  tide  always  exceeds 
the  incoming  tide  in  raagnitnde.  The  other  is 
the  fact,  only  recently  proved  by  measurements 
of  the  great  rivers  of  America,  although  known 
to  bydrographers  from  the  survey  of  the  Dar- 
danelles  and  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  that 
the  surface  of  a tide  or  a current  affords  no  sure 
indication  of  the  movement  of  the  water  below. 
This  can  only  be  ascertained  by  direct  measure- 
ment  in  each  case.  It  is  not  to  be  arrived  at  by 
formulae.  It  is  possible  that  an  under-onrrentof 
water  may  be  running  seaward  in  parts  of  the 
Thames  at  the  very  moment  that  the  surface  of 
the  same  part  of  the  stream  is  flowing  up  the 
channel.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  case, — 
but  it  is  a point  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

Enongh  weight,  however,  is  doe  to  the  remarks 
of  Sir  G.  Airey,  even  under  this  control,  to  show 
that  a steady  upward  travel  of  sewage-mud  from 
Crossness  to  above  Battersea  is  not  only  possible, 
but  probable.  Examination  of  the  river-mud, 
Capt.  Calver  tells  us,  shows  that  it  is  actually 
the  case.  We  are  thus  driven  to  look  at  the 
question  of  the  limics  of  safety.  Is  all  this  theo- 
retically true,  but  practically  unimportant,  or  is 
it  a vital  question  p 

The  sewage  pumped  into  the  Thames  by  the 
metropolitan  draicage  works  amounts  to  about 
120  millions  of  gallons  per  diem.  This,  accord, 
ing  to  Mr.  Redman’s  report  (Minutes  of  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Eogineere, 
March  27,  1877)  amounts  to  one. fourth  of  the 
aotual  outflow  of  the  Thames.  Supposing,  then, 
that  this  quantity  of  sewage  mixed  with  the 
down-flowing  river,  and  made  its  way  uninter- 
rnptedly  to  the  sea,  the  Thames  below  Crossness 
would  be  a dilution  of  sewage  consisting  of  three 
parts  water  and  one  part  sewage.  It  is  the 
estimate  of  Capt.  Calver  that  433,412,000  cubio 
feet,  or  twenty-two  days’  discharge,  represents 
an  aggregate  amount  of  sewage  which  is  con- 
tinually  oscillating  up  and  down  a section  of  the 
river  of  eight  miles  in  length.  This  is  based  on 


a calculation  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  and  Capt 
Bnretal  that  the  sewage  matter  poured  into  thi 
Thames  moves  seaward  at  the  rate  of  about  fivt 
miles  in  a fortnight.  We  do  not  quite  follow  th< 
argument.  Capt.  Calver  takes  the  sewage  a 
one-fifth  of  the  volume  of  the  river,  instead  o 
one-fourth  according  to  Mr.  Redman.  But  i 
this  volume  of  sewage,  or  any  assignable  part  o 
it,  occupies  twenty-two  days  in  flowing  eigh 
miles,  there  must  in  that  time  be  twenty.tw( 
fifths  of  the  daily  volume  of  the  river  to  be  deal 
with.  The  accumulation,  in  this  case,  wonh 
seem  to  be  in  excess.  Withont,  however,  goin; 
further  into  these  difficult  questions  of  th( 
oscillating  section,  of  the  floating  of  the  sewagi 
matter,  and  of  its  gradual  increase  in  foulness 
it  is  evident  that  if  we  find  that  the  iacomin| 
tide  sweeps  under  London  Bridge  a flood  con 
sisting  of  one-fourth,  one- fifth,  or  even  one-tenth 
of  the  actual  sewage,  we  are  approaching  a stat' 
of  things  far  more  dangerous  than  was  tba 
which  drove  London  to  encounter  the  expensi 
of  between  four  and  five  millions  sterling  ii 
order  to  ameliorate  it. 

Captain  Calver's  report  allows  to  the  Metre 
politan  Board  a locus  penitentice,  of  which  the^ 
will  probably  endeavour  to  take  advantage 
although  it  cannot  avail  to  justify  recent  pro 
posals  for  turning  the  sewage  of  other  place 
into  water, — fresh  or  salt.  Mr.  Rawlinson  i 
cited  as  having  expressed  the  opinion  that  tb 
Metropolitan  Board  never  contemplated  the  per 
manence  of  the  present  state  of  things,  anc 
were  all  along  perfectly  aware  that  the  sewag' 
must  ultimately  be  kept  ont  of  the  ThameE 
This  being  the  case,  the  remarkable  silence  o 
the  Board  and  their  advisers  has  been  a grea 
injury,  if  not  to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  a 
least  to  those  rural  residents  who  have  beei 
taught  to  look  to  the  Metropolitan  Works  as  ai 
example  of  sanitary  engineering  in  every  respeo 
to  be  copied.  Much  of  the  large  sums  borrowei 
by  various  Urban  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authoritie 
thronghont  the  country  is,  we  fear,  in  oourse  o 
outlay  under  this  impression. 

The  general  conclusions,  and  the  reoommenda 
tion  of  Captain  Calver,  deal  directly  with  tha 
question  on  which  he  was  directed  to  repoH 
namely,  the  maintenance  of  the  channel  of  th 
Thames.  To  London,  as  a commeroial  empo 
rium,  that  question  is  one  of  primary  importance 
It  is  one  rightly  to  be  taken  up  by  the  conserva 
tors  of  the  river, — a body  of  men  who,  howeve 
recent  their  actual  Parliamentary  authority 
represent  the  ancient  watchers  over  the  ver 
commeroial  existence  of  the  City.  But  the  direo 
amount  of  obstruction  is,  as  we  hope  we  hav* 
shown,  but  a very  small  part  of  the  momentou, 
question  now  forced  into  the  light  of  day.  A 
quarter  of  a million  tons  of  mud,  more  or  less 
to  be  removed  from  a river-bed  in  a year,  is  no 
a very  formidable  matter  for  the  mother  port  o 
England.  A contamination  of  the  Thames  at } 
point  six  miles  below  London  to  the  extent  o 
one. fifth  part  of  its  volume,  a oontaminatioi 
which  each  successive  flood  brings  more  am 
more  undilutedly  to  Loudon  itself,  is  a matte; 
that  concerns,  not  the  wealth  only,  but  thi 
health  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  impossible  t< 
blink  the  subject.  It  will  be  dangerous  topalte; 
with  it.  It  would  be  treachery  to  the  cause  o 
the  public  health  to  be  silent.  After  long  am 
tedious  inquiry,  repeated  Commissions,  repeatec 
debates  in  Parliament,  we  have  passed  a law  t< 
prevent  the  contamination  of  our  rivers,  on  th« 
gronnd  that  it  is  an  invitation  to  pestilence  t< 
continue  to  convert  them  into  running  sewers 
And  side  by  side  with  this  legislation  we  show 
to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  the  largest  anc 
most  important  quasi  - municipal  body  in  th« 
kingdom,  furnished  by  Parliament  with  wid« 
powers,  raising  an  enormous  income  from  taxa 
tion,  dealing  with  many  millions  of  public  money 
and  all  this  with  the  upshot  of  pouring  into  the 
Thames,  some  six  miles  below  London,  the  con. 
oentrated  sewage  of  the  whole  vast  population  o1 
the  metropolis.  And  it  has  taken  thirteen  yean 
to  find  out  the  mischief  that  is  being  done. 


Lambfctli  Palace  Library. — The  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners  have  lately  provided  for  tht 
arrangement  and  repair  of  a vast  number  oi 
rare  documents  relating  to  the  see  of  Canterbury; 
from  the  time  of  Henry  III.  downwards.  They 
contain  much  information  on  the  customs  of 
manors  and  local  history.  The  whole  contentf 
of  the  arohiepiscopal  library,  which  is  oper 
three  days  a week,  will  now  be  available  foj 
reference. 


Dec.  22,  1877.] 
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A TREATISE  ON  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

It  18  one  exemplification  of  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  use  of  Portland  cement  of  late  years,  and 
the  importance  that  has  come  to  be  attached  to 
it  as  a oonatructive  material,  that  this,  which 
not  so  long  ago  used  to  bo  mentioned  casually 
in  practical  treatises  as  one  among  other  mor. 
tars,  should  now  be  thought  worth  a large 
volume  to  itself,  in  illustration  of  its  history  and 
the  methods  of  compounding  and  using  it.* 

‘‘The  Eddystone  lighthouse,”  says  Mr.  Reid, 
“is  the  foundation  upon  which  onr  knowledge 
of  hydraulic  mortars  has  been  erected,  and  is 
the  chief  pillar  of  modern  architecture."  The 
latter  expression  would  be  more  correct  if  he 
had  said  " of  modern  building” — distinguishing 
construction  from  design.  But  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  Smeaton’s  unwearied  and  oonsoientions 
experiments  in  the  search  after  a reliable  mortar 
for  his  famous  structure,  first  led  to  anything 
like  a system  in  regard  to  the  componnding  of 
hydraulic  cement, — “ lightened  np  the  darkness 
flurronndiog  the  subject  of  mortars,”  as  the 
author  (who  is  a little  too  much  given  to  “talk 
dictionary")  expresses  it  in  his  introductory 
chapter.  The  book  is  accordingly  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Smeaton,  whose  fine  countenance, 
at  once  shrewd  and  benevolent,  appears  as 
frontispiece  to  the  introduction.  It  is  some, 
what  singtriar  that  a book,  written  in  connexion 
with  these  studies  of  Smeaton’s,  should  appear 
just  about  the  same  time  that  we  hear  of  the 
intended  demolition  of  the  struoture  for  whioh 
these  very  experiments  were  made.  There  is 
none  the  less  honour  to  Smeaton,  however, , 
whose  lighthonse  is  to  be  removed  throngh  no 
defect  in  his  engineering,  but  through  the 
threatened  giving  way  of  its  rook  foundations, 
and  the  necessity  for  a strucbnre  that  will  ac- 
commodate an  improved  lighting  apparatus. 

Smeaton  discovered,  by  close  attention  to  the 
numerous  experiments  which  he  carried  on  with 
very  primitive  chemical  means,  that  the  limes 
which  were  not  pare  carbonates,  but  contained 
an  admixture  of  earthy  matter,  were  those  which 
hardened  best,  or  at  all,  under  water,  Hia  test, 
after  experimenting  on  the  indurating  qualities 
of  small  balls  of  diSerent  limes,  kneaded  up 
while  soft,  and  left  to  harden  in  water,  was,  to 
apply  an  acid  which  dissolved  the  calcareous 
matter.  The  specimens  made  from  chalk  and 
Plymouth  marble  dissolved  entirely  under  this 
test}  that  from  the  Aberthaw  limestone,  which 
had  behaved  best  in  the  way  of  hax’dening,  left 
a deposit  of  earthy  matter.  It  was  thus  that 
Smeaton  came  to  the  oonclosion  that  these  im- 
pure  limes  produced  the  best  results,  though  it 
is  rather  too  much  to  say  that  he  had  thus  “ un- 
locked the  secret  of  hydraulioity."  Be  had  die. 
covered  the  conditions  under  which  hydraulic 
qualities,  or  the  power  of  setting  under  water, 
existed}  but  the  “secret  of  hydraulioity”  can- 
not be  said  yet  to  be  known } it  is  still  a vexed 
question  of  chemical  theory.  For  some  time 
after  Smeaton’s  discovery  it  was  supposed  that 
a ferruginous  character  in  a part  of  the  ingredi- 
ents was  an  inseparable,  if  not  the  principal  con- 
dition } he  himself  seems  to  have  entertained 
this  idea,  npon  grounds  that  seem  both  insuffi- 
■oient  and  even  contradicted  by  some  of  hia  own 
experiments.  It  is  carious  that  Smeaton  seems 
to  have  reached  the  result  whioh  eventually 
satisfied  him  through  what  may  be  partly  called 
e,n  accident.  He  had  been  led  to  think  that  he 
would  find  Terra,  Puzzolana  from  Civlta  Vecohia  a 
better  material  for  mixing  with  the  Aberthaw  lime 
than  tarras,  whioh  he  bad  previously  tried } and 
“ fortunately  he  found  at  Plymouth  a considerable 
quantityofthis  material,  whioh  amerchanthadim- 
ported  on  speonlation,  expecting  to  sell  it  to  the 
contractorsof  old  Westminster  Bridge.  Bntneither 
commissioners,  engineers,  nor  contractors  would 
trouble  themselves  even  to  bay  it,  so  the  venture 
turned  out  a bad  one  for  the  importing  merchant, 
but  a luoky  thing  for  Smeaton.”  The  teat-balls 
made  with  this  proved  so  satisfactory  in  their 
behaviour  that  he  expressed  his  conviction  that 
by  this  means  he  conld  make  a cement  whioh 
would  eqnal  “the  best  Portland  8toDo”in  solidity 
and  durability } and  from  hia  comparison  with 
the  stone  the  new  material  oame  to  be  called 
Portland  cement  ” } an  accidental  name  having 
no  connexion  with  Portland  in  any  way,  as  has 
been  often  supposed.  Mr.  Reid  is,  in  fact,  bent  on  ■ 
showing  in  his  book  how  widespread  in  regard  to 
■looulity  the  materials  for  making  this  class  of 
cement  really  are.  As  he  observes,  the  fact  of 

• The  Siiienoe  and  Art  of  the  Manufacture  of  Portland 
Cement,  with  Observations  on  some  of  its  Construetiye 
ApplicationB.  B}'  Henry  Reid,  C.E,  London  and  New 
York  : E.  & F.  N.  Spon.  1877. 


its  invention  and  improvement  in  English  hands 
has  led  to  a general  impression  of  the  local 
nature  of  the  manufacture,  and  that,  in  fact, 

“ Eogliah  Portland  cement  ” is  an  article  of 
universal  currency.  “ The  port  of  London, 
attracting  the  commerce  of  the  world  to  its 
docks  and  rivor,  naturally  assisted  in  the  esta 
blishment  of  a belief  that  Portland  cement  was 
indigenous  to  its  neighbourhood,  and  could  only 
be  produced  by  a combination  of  the  chalks  and 
clays  found  on  the  banks  and  shores  of  the  river 
Thames  and  its  afllaent,  the  Medway.  In 
France  and  Germany,  however,  large  works  have 
been  for  a long  time  in  existence,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  London,  Boulogne,  and  Stettin,  respec- 
tively, represent  the  chief  centres  of  this  in- 
dustry in  these  three  countries.”  And  a long 
chapter  of  Mr.  Reid’s  book  is  devoted  to  “ geo- 
logical  and  mineralogical  observations”  intended 
to  throw  light  on  the  position  and  geological 
distribution  of  materials  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Portland  cement, — a chapter  which 
contains  a great  deal  of  very  useful  and  eng- 
geative  information,  though  some  portions  of  it 
are  hardly  to  the  point. 

The  general  progress  of  experiment  since 
Smeabon’s  time,  however,  has  really  had  for  its 
object  to  do  with  English  materials,  that  is,  with 
materials  found  at  band  and  near  to  each  other, 
that  which  Smeaton  did  with  a mixture  of 
English  and  foreign  material,  the  latter  having 
been  fortuitously  brought  within  bis  reach  on 
moderate  terms  on  that  occasion,  but  not  pre- 
senting  in  general  the  means  of  economical 
manufacture.  The  name  of  Sir  C,  Pasley  fills 
the  largest  place  in  the  list  of  investigators,  and 
it  was  he  who  pitched  upon  the  alluvial  clay  of 
the  Medway  as  the  best  material  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  cement 
was  to  be  burned  in  the  kiln  was,  however,  a 
point  in  regard  to  whioh  there  was  long  mis. 
apprehension,  the  majority  of  the  experimenters 
being  afraid  of  the  application  of  heat  to  the 
extent  whioh  has  subsequently  been  found  to  be 
beneficial.  Edgar  Dobbs,  the  wording  of  whose 
patent  (taken  out  in  1810)  shows  a very  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  ratioiiale  of  the  process  to 
which  he  was  subjecting  the  materials,  never- 
theless remarks  that  the  intensity  and  duration 
of  the  burning  must  be  snob  as  “ to  expel  the 
carbonic  acid  from  the  lime  without  vitrifying 
any  of  the  snbstances  ” } and  all  experiments 
up  to  about  1820  were  carried  on  upon  this 
supposition  ; “ instead  of  driving  the  mixtnre  to 
the  point  of  vitrifaotiou,  all  the  operations  were 
so  conducted  as  to  studiously  avoid  such  a 
result}  and  when  by  aocidont  this  occurred,  the 
pieces  BO  hardened  were  carefully  rejected  as 
worthless.”  Mr.  Reid  attributes  to  Aspdin,  of 
Leeds,  whose  patent  was  taken  in  1824i,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  advantageous  effect  of  a high 
temperature  in  the  kiln  in  bringing  the  ingre- 
dients into  closer  nnion,  producing  that  high 
specifio  weight  whioh  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  one  of  the  testa  of  a good  Portland 
cement.  Aspdin’s  own  specification  for  his 
patent,  however,  whioh  is  quoted  verbatim, 
does  not  include  any  direct  remark  as  to 
carrying  the  heat  to  the  point  of  vitrifaotion.* 
Indeed,  we  must  say  that  the  whole  chapter  on 
the  historical  development  of  the  cement, 
bhongh  containing  a great  deal  of  information, 
is  put  together  in  a very  confused  and  oonfuaing 
way,  no  definite  chronological  order  being  ob- 
served } and  in  some  oases  the  observations  seem 
quite  contradictory,  as  in  a paragraph  on  page  28, 
in  whioh  reference  is  first  made  to  the  “ salient 
property”  of  quick-setting  in  Portland  cement, 

* As  Mr.  Reid  attaches  great  importance  to  what  is 
called  “ heavily-burnt  ” cement,  and  reiterates  bis  view  on 
this  point  repeatedly,  we  may  just  remind  the  reader  that 
some  eminent  practical  authorities  are  not  so  decisive  in 
regard  to  the  advantage  of  vitrification.  Mr.  Grant,  C.E. , 
in  the  course  of  hia  papers  on  the  “ Strength  of  Cement" 
(read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers)  points  out 
that  the  slow-setting  of  this  heavily-burnt  mixtnre  renders 
it  unsuitable  for  some  positions  (as  in  moving  water), 
where  a lighter  cement  would  set  more  quickly.  He 
added  that  ‘‘another  inconvenience,  to  which  this  heavily- 
burnt  cement  exposed  the  engineer,  was  the  almost 
certainty  that  it  would  not  be  properly  ground.  Theo- 
retically the  cement  should  be  an  impalpable  powder, 
and  every  grain  ot  sand  a matrix  round  which  the 
cement  should  form  a film  or  coating;  but  this  could 
scarcely  be  the  case  with  a material  which  it  was  so  diffi- 
cult to  redace  to  power,  as  the  heavy  cement  in  question. 
On  the  contrary,  it  carefully  scrutinised,  by  passing  it 
through  n sieve  or  by  washing  it,  a considerable  residue  of 

particles  resembling  sand  would  be  found,  comparatively 

inert  in  their  character,  with  Very  feeble  setting  properties, 
and  of  a nature  to  diminish  the  amount  of  real  sand  which 
the  cement  would  otherwise  carry.  He  might  also  add 
that  the  coarsest  ground  cement  being  found  to  weigh  the 
heaviest,  the  exaction  of  a very  heavy  specific  weight,  un- 
accompanied by  any  other  rodtriclion,  offered  an  induce- 
ment to  imoerfect  pulverisation.”  What  does  Mr.  Reid 
say  to  this  ? 


while  in  the  very  next  sentence  “a  protracted 
setting”  is  given  as  one  of  the  tests  of  the  best 
cement.  It  may  be  observed,  before  quitting  the 
historical  part  of  the  subject,  that  in  spite  of  all 
the  attention  bestowed  upon  Portland  cement  by 
scientific  investigators,  and  the  high  estimation 
in  'which  it  is  now  held,  the  material  was  a long 
while  in  making  its  way  into  favour,  and  was  at 
one  time  nearly  “extinguished”  by  Roman 
cement.  The  author  attributes  its  final  success 
in  the  market  to  the  impetus  given  to  its  use  in 
connexion  with  the  London  drainage  works 
ia  1859. 

The  chapter  before  mentioned,  on  the  geo- 
logical  and  miaeralogical  aspect  of  the  subject, 
is  perhaps  the  most  useful  part  of  Mr.  Reid's 
book,  as  it  inoludea  a great  deal  of  information 
in  regard  to  the  localities  in  which  materials  may 
be  looked  for,  and  a number  of  detailed  chemical 
analyses  of  various  ingredients  that  either  have 
been  used  or  might  be  used  in  producing  a Port- 
land oemeot } and  as  the  economical  employment 
of  materials,  in  regard  to  proximity  to  each  other 
and  to  the  place  of  manufacture,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  conditions  for  manufacturers  and  the 
public,  the  information  here  formulated  deserves 
the  attention  of  those  most  directly  concerned  ; 
whom,  however,  we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Reid’s 
pages  for  the  farther  consideration  of  the  subject, 
as  the  chapter  is  distinctly  statistical  and  nothing 
more.  We  may,  however,  refer  to  the  short 
chapter  following  this  one,  which  suggests  some 
artificial  materials  for  making  Portland  cement ; 
a suggestion  whioh  is  of  special  importance,  as 
it  seems  to  offer  the  means  of  utilising  some  of 
the  waste  products  of  manufactories,  whioh  are 
now  much  worse  than  nseless,  and  are  allowed  to 
oumber  and  disfigure  the  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  manufactories  whioh  produce  them. 
Among  the  materials  the  utilisation  of  which  ia 
thus  suggested  is  iron  slag,  whioh  has  long  been 
suffered  to  disfigure  with  its  dreary-looking 
heaps  whole  square  miles  of  country  in  certain 
districts.  This,  however,  as  the  anthor  notices, 
has  already  been  utilised  in  some  places  as  rail- 
way ballast,  instead  of  being  left  in  uselesa 
heaps.  From  the  analysis  of  some  of  these  slags 
it  would  appear,  on  the  face  of  it  at  least,  that 
they  are  peculiarly  adapted , ia  regard  to  chemical 
composition,  for  cement-making,  as  they  contain 
not  only  silica  and  alumina,  but  also  a oon- 
atderable  item  towards  the  amount  of  lime 
necessary  to  combine  with  the  silica  in  the 
proper  proportion  for  cement,  so  that  some  of 
the  lime  also  would  be  furnished  by  their  use, 
provided  (which  is  the  point  we  should  ourselves 
feel  just  a question  about)  they  can  be  success- 
fully combined  and  amalgamated  with  the  rest 
of  the  material  necesaary.  Waste  from  lime- 
burning,  which  is  in  fact  (from  the  analysis  of 
an  average  sample)  hydrate  of  lime,  with  a 
usually  small  proportion  of  sand,  silica,  and 
other  ingredients,  is  a material  whioh  has  been 
used  lately  for  oement-making,  and  the  author 
notes  that  in  the  Buxton  districts  waste  of  this 
kind  exists,  ranging  in  quality  from  that  newly 
deposited  from  the  kilns  in  a free  or  oaustio 
state,  to  that  which  is  probably  a century  old, 
and  almost  as  hard  as  the  stone  from  which  it 
was  originally  obtained  } and  that  barn  and 
cottage  floors,  of  a most  durable  description,  are 
frequently  made  of  this  waste.  “ These  waste 
heaps  are  commonly  in  close  proximity  to  the 
other  ingredients,  iu  the  form  of  shales  and  clays. 
At  present  their  coat  is  merely  nominal}  and 
even  supposing  this  increase  to  cease,  there  ia 
abundance  in  many  districts  to  supply  the  cement- 
maker  during  this  century  at  least.  That  good 
Portland  cement  is  being  made  from  this  source 
establishes  its  value  in  that  direction}  but,  like 
every  other  supply  of  the  carbonate  or  hydrate 
of  lime,  it  must  be  converted  in  the  locality  in 
which  it  lies,  as  no  expensive  carriage  for  these 
materials  can  be  tolerated.”  Another  material 
which  has  been  thought  ot  in  this  relation  ia 
alkali  waste,  in  regard  to  whioh  the  author  re- 
marks that  he  was  consulted  some  years  ago  by 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  firms  in  tbo 
St.  Helen’s  (Lancashire)  district  in  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  turning  their  waste  to  account 
in  Portland  cement  - making } but  the  large 
amount  of  sulphur  in  it,  forming  sulphate  of 
lime,  prevented  its  applicability  for  a hydraulic 
cement.  Mr.  Reid  adds,  however, that  since  that 
date  a desulphurising  process  has  been  employed 
for  the  recovery  of  the  sulphur,  and  that  the 
remaining  material,  after  this  process,  would 
have  a much  better  chance  of  proving  a good 
cement  material.  Those  who  know  the  district 
referred  to  would  think  any  process  much  to  be 
desired  whioh  would  facilitate  the  economical 
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remtYil  of  the  peooliatly  obnoxioas  form  of 
waste  material,  emitting  fetid  odonrs,  which 
renders  the  land  about  these  manufactoriet 
bideois  to  more  than  one  sense.  We  have 
etnphisised  a lit,tle  this  chapter  onthentiliaation 
of  artificial  material,  considering  that  any  meant 
of  turning  such  manufaoturiog  waste  to  acoount, 
instead  of  letting  it  “ camber  the  ground,”  is  of 
great  importance,  and  in  fact  a sabject  which 
ought  not  be  let  alone  until  the  right  use  is 
found  for  all  such  “ waste,”  which  is  only 
‘‘matter  in  the  wrong  place.”  Nature  “wastes” 
nothing ; and  it  is  oar  bnsiner s to  learn  and  adopt 
her  grand  eoonomioal  method. 

The  short  chapters  on  the  choice  of  a site  for 
cement  manufacture  and  on  the  selection  of  the 
raw  materials  are  very  practioal  and  to  the 
point;  but  the  latter  chapter  furnisbes  an  im- 
portant instance  of  the  author’s  want  of  method 
and  the  inconsistency  of  statement  in  different 
portions  of  the  book.  lu  the  introductory 
chapter  of  the  work  it  is  remarked  in  reference 
to  Aspdin's  speoifioation  (p.  15)  that  he  em. 
ployed  what  is  now  called  the  double.hilnsd 
treatment,”  bat  thatthe  prooessis  now'abandoned, 
because  " modem  machtnort/  effects  as  perfect  a 
reduction  of  tlie  hardest  materiafa  as  is  necessary 
for  their  perfect  amalgamation  with  the  silica 
and  alumina  ingredients.”  The  reader  is  left  to 


blades  of  the  wash-mill,  liab'e  to  irregular  de- 
positiou  in  the  troughs  or  “ backs  ” into  which 
the  water  is  run  off  for  the  mixture  to  settle  pre- 
viously  to  draining  the  mixing  water  away  from  it. 
The  mechanical  or  dry  method  requires  consider- 
able care  to  ensure  thorough  mixing,  though  it  is 
obvious  that  it  is  free  from  any  such  palpable  and 
essential  danger  as  that  of  the  wet  method. 
The  intermediate  method  Mr.  Reid  seems  unable 
to  make  up  his  mind  about.  Ha  says  (p.  159) 
that  “under  the  best  conditions  it  must  fall 
short,  in  thorough  mixing  value,  of  the  wet  pro- 
cess.” This  seems  improbable  on  the  face  of  It : 
and  on  turning  to  page  210  (the  chapteron  “the 
wash. mill”)  we  read  that  the  evils  inherent  in 
the  waah-mill  process  are  “practically  unavoid- 
able, and  a teudoucy  is  now  being  shown  to 
reduce  this  wasteful  and  dangerous  process  by 
adopting  the  Goreham  plan  of  converting  the 
stuff  . . . . ; and  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer 
shortly  to  it”;  the  latter  process  being  the  very 
one  which  he  had  previously  described  as  neoos- 
sarily  inferior  to  the  waah-mill  method.  After 
this  we  can  hardly  take  Mr.  Reid  as  a guide  in 
regard  to  this  part  of  the  subject;  all  we  can 
really  gather  from  his  remarks  might  be  ex- 
pressed in  a Hiberniau  formula,— “One  plan  is  as 
bad  as  another — 'faith,  and  a great  deal  worse  !” 

The  chapter  on  mechanical  means  of  ornahiog 


infer  from  this  that  the  object  of  this  treatment, ; or  reduction  is  well  illustrated  by  diagrams  of 
in  which  the  lime  is  calcined  twios,  before  mix.  the  various  maohines  whioh  are  and  have  been  in 


iog  os  well  as  after  mixing,  was  to  facilitate  use,  the  principal  of  whioh  are  modelled  on  or 


the  nuioQ  of  the  various  ingredients ; but  ha 
gets  XHC  definite  statement  as  to  the  philosophy 
of  it  till  he  comes  to  page  l-i-l,  when  foe  the  first 
time  he  gets  the  reason  of  the  proooss  set  out, 
batlnamanuer  that  entirely  cootradiots  what 
has  been  said  in  the  last  quotation,  e.g. : — 


“ Ip  the  baadliag  of  amorphous  maUrialt  it  is  only  a 
questioB  of  simple  moehauical  operation  tn  reduee  the 
Tarjing  indurate  chalks,  elajs,  and  shales,  so  as  to  fit 
them  to  perform  their  reqairod  task  of  free  and  accurate 
mixture.  In  dealing  with  hard  orystaUised  rocks,  the  task 
is  muoh  more  onerous  ; for,  howeTerfinelyyou  mayredoce 
the  material,  you  cannot  reduce  the  crystal;  no  matter 
how  small  the  atom,  it  is  still  a crystal,  and  four  utmoit 
seiireei  mr^hanieal  redaction  /ail  to  effect  lU  complete 
extinguishsieat.  The  mechanical  expense  of  this  opera- 
tion  is  therefore  considerable,  and,  howerer  accurately 
performed,  it  may  never  succeed  in  the  realisation  of  a 
piwdcr  fine  enough  or  sufliciently  soft  to  ensure  the 

?erfe«t  chemical  combination  of  the  various  materials. 

0 accomplish  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant pari  of  cement-making  operations,  it  is  desirable, 
to  ensure  the  sucoesa  of  this  initiatory  stage  of  manufac- 
ture, tojinl  concert  the  Umetione  into  lime  by  the  orJiaary 
proc;s»  of  harnin^.  That  alternative  thoroughly  over- 
comes  the  objection  to  the  crystalline  character  of  the 
mechanically  reduced  stone." 


We  quote  the  above  passage  because  it  is  an 
iuterestiog  and,  in  itself,  perfectly  clear  state- 
ment  of  one  of  the  mechanical  difficnlties  in  the 
preparation  of  the  material,  and  of  the  reasons 
for  the  double  oaloioation.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  compare  the  passages  which  we 
have  printed  in  italics  in  this  and  the  previous 
quotation,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the 
author  is  absolutely  contradicting  himself. 

In  the  coarse  of  remarks  upon  the  treatment 
of  the  materials  in  mannfacture,  we  find  again  a 
strange  want  of  consistency  in  the  anther's 
opinions  as  expressed  in  different  parts  of  the 
book.  In  the  general  chapter  on  “ Treatment 
of  the  Rvw  Materials,”  he  sums  np  the  methods 
under  three  heads, viz  “Wet”  method, “semi- 
wet’' method,  and  "dry”  method.  The  object 
of  all  the  processes  is  the  accurate  and  complete 
mixing  of  the  two  elements,  the  lime  and  the  clay 
or  silioate.  In  the  wet  method,  which  was  the 
earliest,  and  is  still,  we  believe,  the  most  com- 
monly  used,  the  lime  and  clay  are  mixed  through 


are  modifioations  of  “Blake’s  Stone-breaker, 
In  nearly  all  the  principle  of  application  of  the 
crashing  force  is  essentially  the  same ; the  ernaher 
is  formed  by  a fired  and  a movable  jaw  placed 
vortioally  at  an  aente  angle,  so  as  to  leave  only  a 
small  opening  between  them  at  the  lower  edges ; 
the  stones  are  put  in  at  the  top  and  broken  by 
degrees  by  a rapid  snooession  of  crashes  im- 
parted  by  eooentrio  movemsnt  from  a fly-wheel, 
and  descend  as  they  are  broken  smaller,  till  they 
finally  fall  ont  through  the  lower  orifice.  lo  o 
machine  whioh  goes  through  such  a continual 
anocesBion  of  jarring  shocki,  simplicity  and 
strength  of  parts,  and  the  greatest  possible  dis- 
tribution of  the  shock  through  all  the  parts,  are 
necessary  elements  ; and  the  methods  by  whiob 
these  ends  are  attained  in  some  of  the  maobinee 
are  very  ingenions,  bub  they  appear  bo  ns  almost 
all  to  be  chargeable  with  one  common  defect  of 
principle  in  the  method  of  attack  of  the  crash- 
ing jaw,  which  works  on  a centre  or  hinge  at  the 
upper  angle  of  the  jaw,  which  consequently  is 
practioally  fixed,  and  the  greatest  movement  takes 
place  at  the  lower  edge,  just  where  the  stones 
have  got  smallest  and  require  the  least  force  to 
reduce  them,  and  the  method  of  action  increases 
the  angle  between  the  two  jaws  at  the  moment 
of  the  blow,  whereas  the  nearer  parallel  they 
are  (as  in  a vice)  the  more  directly  would  the 
ornshing  force  be  excited.  This  drawback  is 
remedied  in  the  improved  form  of  “ Goodman's 
ornsher,”  shown  in  figure  15  (page  201),  where 
the  movable  jaw  works  on  its  lower  edge ; it 
seems  strange  that  a matter  so  obvions  should 
have  required  so  many  stages  of  invention  to 
arrive  at  it.  The  most  effective  action  would  be 
that  in  whioh  the  two  jaws  approached  e'.oh 
other  with  a direct  horizontal  action,  bat  the 
eoonomioal  application  of  the  power  in  this  way 
m'ght  nob  be  so  easy.  Another  form  of  Good- 
man’s  crasher  or  tritnrator,  shown  on  p.  199,  has 
a pair  of  toothed  jaws  working  against  each 
other  with  a combined  clipping  and  grinding 
action  (the  latter  obtained  by  a slight  rotatory 
movement)  which  is  about  as  precise  an  imita- 


the  agency  of  a waah-mill,  in  about  four  times  ; tion  as  possible  of  the  grinding  action  of  the 
their  own  ^volnme  of  water,  placed  in  a circnlar  jaws  in  living  beings.  It  was  first  designed  for 


vat,  and  churned,  as  we  may  say,  by  a horizon,  reducing  metalliferous  qnartz  rocks  with  the 
tally-revolving  frame,  with  vertical  blades  im*  ; view  of  extracting  their  ores,  and  is  only  appli. 
merged  in  the  water.  The  semi-wet  method  was  ! cable  to  the  redaction  of  comparatively  small 


patented  by  Dupont,  and  introduced  subsequently 
into  England  as  “ Gorebam’a  Patent  Prooesa,” 
and  consists  in  passing  the  “ chalk  ” * and  clay 
throngh  horizontal  mills  while  in  a semi-plastio 
state.  The  dry  method  is  the  reduction  and  mix- 
ing  of  the  materials  by  grinding  maohinery 
while  in  a dry  state.  None  of  them  seem  to  be 
regarded  by  Mr.  Reid  as  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  find  ont  which  he  recom- 
mends.  The  (obvious)  drawback  to  the  wet 
method  is  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  different 
specific  weight  uf  the  two  classes  of  materials, 
whioh  renders  them,  even  if  completely  mixed 
nnder  the  action  of  the  continually-revolving 


* The  author  himself  uses  the  word  chalk,  here  and 

elsewhere,  apparently  as  synonymous  wilh  lime  or  car- 
Donate  of  lime,  though,  of  course,  chalk  is  in  reality  only 
one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  lime  is  foued.  Ihia  careless- 
ness of  wording  in  a scientilic  treatise  is  much  to  be 
ueproeated. 


stones,  not  being  fitted  for  the  rough  work  of  the 
other  crushers.  These  machines  are  not,  as  may 
be  supposed,  connected  solely  with  cement 
mannfacture ; they  are  largely  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  road-metal. 

The  chapter  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  conatrnction  of  kilns  is  very  interesting. 
The  three  objects  of  kiln-burning  Mr.  Reid 
defines  as,  let,  the  expulsion  of  the  water 
remaining  in  the  material  from  the  mixing 
process ; 2Qd,  the  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  contained  in  the  carbonate  of  lime  proportion 
of  the  mixture;  3rd,  and  (as  be  says)  most  im. 
portant,  the  combination,  by  fusing  and  olinker- 
ing,  of  the  lime  with  the  silica ; these  stages 
of  operation  being  snccessive  in  the  order 
named.  In  the  ordinary  dome-kiln  the  materials 
are  arranged  by  placing  on  the  bars,  when  the 
kiln  is  cool,  a layer  of  wood  for  ignition, 


suocesded  by  alternatd  layers  of  coal  or  col 
and  of  the  materials  to  be  burned.  The  fir. 
heat,  before  the  coke  is  fairly  ignited,  drives  c 
the  water;  and  the  second  stage  is  complete 
when  all  the  carbonio  acid  is  evolved,  whie 
requires  the  temperature  of  a light  red  hea 
“The  quantity  of  carbonio  acid  thus  requirit 
expulsion  is  something  enormous,  so  much  i 
that  for  every  ten  tons  of  Raw  Portland  cemen 
four  tons  at  least  of  this  arid  are  set  fre^ 
So  that  when  you  estimate  the  weight  of  cok 
or  other  fuel,  and  raw  material,  put  into 
dome,  or  any  other  kind  of  kilo,  and  oompa' 
it  with  the  cement  produced,  you  can  form 
fair  idea  of  the  amount  of  power  absorbed  in  i 
haudliug.”  After  the  evolution  of  the  gas,  tl 
beat  rises  still  higher,  and  the  operation  of  fusin 
begins.  According  to  Mr.  Reid,  the  arrangi 
ment  of  the  fuel  and  material  so  as  to  equalii 
the  heat  over  the  whole  mass,  and  the  determio 
tion  of  the  point  at  which  the  olinkering  hi 
proceeded  far  enongh,  are  alike  matters  for 
“ rule-of-tbumb  ” judgment  on  the  part  of  tl 
workman,  who  simply  goes  by  his  experienc 
in  previoos  cases.  The  waste  of  fuel  is  vei 
great  from  the  necessity  of  warming  the  oo' 
kiln,  and  from  the  amount  of  beat  carried  awa 
by  the  carbonic  acid;  not  to  speak  of  the  speed 
deatrnotioD  of  the  kiln  through  the  contraotin 
and  expanding  of  the  brickwork  during  interva 
of  heat  and  cold.  In  contrast  with  this 
noffmann's  “ring  kilo,”  in  use  in  German; 
where  the  furnaoea  are  arranged  in  a circle  ao 
connected  to  a central  chimney  by  flues  froi 
the  bottom  of  each  furnaoe,  so  that  all  the  gasi 
before  escape  have  to  oontribute  their  full  quot 
of  heat  to  the  general  result.  “Each  obambe 
is  so  ooDstmoted  that  it  can  be  readily  put  ini 
communication  with  the  outside  air,  with  th 
oentral  flue,  and  with  the  adjoining  obambers 
the  first,  to  obtain  the  necessary  air  for  oon 
bastion,  the  seoond  for  the  purposes  of  draugh 
and  the  last  to  receive  the  waste  heat  from  on 
ohamber,  and  in  due  course,  and  as  the  comboi 
tion  proceeds,  pass  it  on  to  the  next.  The  fui 
is  iutrodnoed  at  the  top.”  Of  the  superia 
science  and  economy  of  suoh  a furnace  thei 
oannot  bo  a question ; but,  as  Mr.  R^id  half  admit 
its  manipulation  so  as  to  gain  all  its  advantage 
requires  an  amount  of  thought  and  attentio 
whioh  it  would  be  diffioalt  to  get,  for  some  tim 
bo  come,  from  English  workmen  enamoured  ( 
their  former  (want  of)  method  ; and  part  of  il 
superiority,  economically,  depends  upon  its  coi 
stant  employment.  Each  separate  furnace  ha 
to  oool  in  order  that  the  charge  may  be  drawi 
as  in  the  ordinary  kiln  ; bub  in  the  case  of  th 
Hoffmann  kiln  the  greater  part  of  the  wast 
heat  goes  to  the  adjoining  furnaoea  whxh  are  soj 
posed  to  be  in  action,  and  which  also  keep  the  wall 
partially  heate<3,  so  as  to  avoid  the  extreme  effect 
of  contraction  while  a furnace  is  notin  nse. 

We  have  only  space  here  to  refer  to  th 
lengthened  chapter  on  the  important  subject  c 
testing-machinery,  which  also  is  fully  illustratec 
and  to  the  desoriptive  and  anggesLive  chapter  o: 
the  neea  of  Portland  cement:  just  observing  (a 
it  is  connected  with  a question  much  sgitatei 
just  now)  that  one  special  snggeation  is  the  na 
of  concrete  to  form  large  rain-water  reservoirs,— 
“ a series  of  covered  concrete  reservoirs  com 
mnnioating  with  eaoh  other  by  the  aid  of  pipe 
or  tubes  of  the  same  material,  and  judiciousl; 
contoured  on  the  catch-water  principle,  wonl< 
change  the  face  of  this  country,  besides  affordin; 
relief  to  fever-striken  homes  by  a plentifn 
supply  of  water  in  their  time  of  need.  Tha 
the  rainfall  is  more  than  ample  for  all  moderate 
and  even  extravagant,  wants,  is  beyond  doubt 
and  its  perfect  utilisation  shonld  no  longer  b< 
delayed.”  That  the  idea  is  well  worth  carryinj 
ont  to  a certain  extent,  and  that  there  is  ai 
enormous  waste  of  rain-water,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  Mr.  Reid  seems  to  forget  that  it  is  part  of  thii 
very  water  whioh  is  drawn  up  again  from  tbi 
earth  eventually  by  meobanical  means  and  undei 
different  chemi/al  conditions.  The  questioi 
would  seem  to  be  whether  it  were  truer  economy 
in  the  widest  sense,  to  construct  reservoirs  t( 
catch  moisture  as  it  falls  from  the  clouds,  o! 
machinery  to  draw  it  upward  ont  of  the  earth, 
The  working  cost  of  the  former  wonld  be  less,  ol 
course,  and  no  doubt  a great  deal  might  be  saved 
which  is  now  lost,  and  a large  margin  of  storage 
ensured,  byan  extended  system  of  rain  reservoirs. 

The  past  and  futureimportanceof  the  subject, 
and  the  elaborate  character  of  the  book,  justify 
our  devoting  some  considerable  space  to  it:  at 
the  same  time  we  must  say  that  Mr.  Reid’s  work 
exhibits  in  a high  degree  the  defect  so  common 
in  books  of  this  class  in  England,  of  want  of 
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method  and  arrangement  and  of  a clear  literary 
style.  A man  who  nndertakes  to  write  a large 
praotioal  treatise  of  this  kind  should  not  only 
have  a detailed  knowledge  of  the  snbject  himself, 
bat  should  know  how  best  to  convey  bis  know- 
ledge  to  others.  Any  one  who  compared  this 
book  with  such  a treatise  as  Coignet  on  Beton, 
for  instance,  wonld  be  struck  with  the  difference  ; 
in  the  work  of  the  French  engineer  everything 
is  as  clear,  precise,  and  logical  in  statement  and 
arrangement  as  a proposition  of  Euclid;  in  that 
of  the  English  engineer  wo  hardly  know  where 
to  look  for  anything  ; a remark  which  onght  to 
be  at  the  beginning  of  a chapter,  to  explain  the 
drift  of  what  follows,  occurs  at  the  end  ; and  so 
on.  If  Hr.  Eeid  had  been  more  logical  in  his 
arrangement  and  style,  he  might  have  conveyed 
the  same  information  mnoh  more  intelligibly 
in  a book  of  little  more  than  half  the  size 
of  this,  and  of  course  at  proportionally  less 
cost.  His  use  of  language  is  often  absurd; 
as  when  the  mention  of  a proposal  to  dry 
lime  by  pressure  prompts  the  remark  that 
“ it  is  singular  how  perverse  the  human  mind  is, 
and  often  revels  in  retrogressive  action”  (what- 
ever that  process  may  be)  ; when  we  read  that 
Mary  Anning,  the  geologist,  “is  the  ichthyosaurus 
now  in  the  British  Museum  ” (p.  35)  ; not  to  men. 
tion  almost  numberless  slips  in  grammar  and  con- 
Btruotion.  The  most  curious  mistake  is  that  in 
the  last  sentence  of  the  preface,  where  the  writer 
states  bis  conviction  that  his  book  will  certainly 
be  regarded  as  perfect,  thongh  his  obvious  and 
more  modest  intention  was  to  say  the  reverse.* 
We  do  think  that  those  among  ns  who  undertake 
to  communicate  practical  knowledge  to  the  world 
shonld  first  learn  the  right  use  of  their  medium 
of  communication,  the  Euglish  language.  They 
would  save  themselves  and  their  readers  much 
tronble  in  the  end. 


“EVOLUTION”  IN  AECHITECTURE. 

The  sabject  of  styles  is  certainly  just  now  a 
much  vexed  question, — a vexata  qucestio  in  the 
nsual  formula  ; but  as  disonssioDS  proceed,  it  is 
not  certain  that  a “ vexing  qneation  ” may  not 
become  the  more  appropriate  phrase.  It  ie  not, 
however,  on  this  account  that  its  consideration 
either  should  or  can  be  shirked  ; in  every  diffloulb 
inquiry  we  must  be  prepared  for  a crisis  of 
wearisomeness,  and  whether  it  comes  on  as  a 
hot  fit  or  a cold,  to  give  way  to  it  is  to  renounce 
the  fruit,  the  ripening  fruit,  of  all  past  labour, 
All  cessation  is  premature  until  something  like 
a settlement  is  attained  to,  and  there  comes  in 
sight  at  least  snoh  a modified  conclusion  as  the 
world  in  such  oases  has  to  be  contented  with. 
He  must  be  a sangnine  man  indeed  who  can 
entertain  a hope  that  any  controversy  whatever 
will  come  to  an  end  by  absolute  conversion  of 
all  parties  to  it  to  an  identical  opinion.  No  each 
eathaoaeia  is  io  store  for  any  debate  which  has 
once  raged  with  a certain  degree  of  vivacity;  a 
loll  sometimes  ensnes  from  one  or  both  sides 
getting  tired, — from  one  or  other  side  finding 
silence  the  pleasantest  way  of  dropping  some 
argaments  that  have  become  too  palpably  in- 
defensible; and  sometimes  both  antagonists 
oease  to  care  about  a matter  which  once  set  them 
farionsly  at  odds ; thongh  by  no  means  admitting 
to  each  other  or  even  to  themselves  what  perhaps 
they  might  if  oaadoar  and  a olean  breast  were 
in  question, — that  it  had  been  misapprehended 
by  both,  or  that  both  had  fonnd  oat  that  they 
had  been  all  along  fandamentally  of  oneopiBion, 
and  only  blandering  abont  words.  Perhaps  this 
last  nnavowed  bat  still  effective  oonclasion  is  the 
most  frequent,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  happiest  of 
all.  Nothing  will  conduce  so  favourably  to 
bringing  it  abont  as  a redaction  of  the  terms 
that  recur  most  frequently  to  a precise  defini- 
tion: the  attachment  to  them  of  limiting  explana* 
tions,  after  which  even  perverse  ingennity  may 
be  at  a loss  to  use  the  same  phrase  again  for 
different  things. 

Socrates  wonld  have  commenced  a conversa- 
tion on  ont  topic  by  inquiring,  What  do  yon 
mean  precisely  by  a style  ? — and  his  respondents 
would  be  at  least  reported  to  us, — whether  the 
dialogue  reached  us  through  Plato  or  Xeuophon, 
as  instancing  one  style  after  another, — say  the 
Egyptian,  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  so  forth. 
Then  they  would  be  checked  by  the  inexorable 
interrogator,  and  ultimately  brought  to  admit  that 
to  produce  a chair  or  a table  is  not  to  explain 
what  is  the  meaning  of  furniture,  that  armour 
does  not  mean  a helmet,  or  clothing  a shoe,  nor 

• For  Mr.  Reid’s  information,  if  he  strikes  out  the  word 
"hat"  in  the  sentence  referred  to,  it  will  mesa  what  he 
intended  it  to  mean. 


does  an  example  of  a style  define  style  in  itself, — 
the  idea  of  style.  We  may  think  that  the  inter- 
rogated  sometimes  do  not  have  fair  play  in  the 
reported  or  rather  the  invented  dialogues,  and 
are  exhibited  as  more  dull  than  they  were 
likely  to  be  on  a matter  so  simple.  Bat  simple 
as  it  seems  and  obvious  to  take  for  granted  to 
begin  with,  that  we  know  what  we  are  talking 
about  when  we  begin  to  talk,  in  nine  oases  out 
of  ten  where  there  is  disagreement,  it  proves 
that  a definition  is  not  what  we  can  start  with, 
bnt  what  we  have  to  work  our  way  to;  it  is  the 
satisfactory  end,  if  indeed  to  an  end  so  satis- 
factory we  can  arrive,  and  not  the  beginning  of 
our  inquiry.  Hence  if  the  perplexing  old  Athe- 
nian could  re-appear  amoug  us  and  challenge  us 
to  state  distinctly  what  we  mean  by  an  archi- 
tectural style,  it  might  be  as  well  to  turn 
the  matter  over  a little  before  exposing  our. 
selves  to  his  retort. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  a style,  shall  we 
say,  are  a certain  harmonious  ooherence  and 
final  self-contained  completeness  ; we  certainly 
are  not  disposed  to  call  a mere  huddle  of  clumsi- 
ness and  inoonvenienoe  and  disorder  io  buildings 
an  example  containing  the  marks  of  a style, 
however  vast  or  however  prevalent  may  be  such 
an  unfortunate  attempt  at  construction.  Such 
may  be  the  way  in  which  a particular  tribe  may 
have  been  content  to  house  itself  for  centuries, 
but  to  what  we  have  beating  in  onr  mind  more 
or  less  distinctly  as  an  idea  of  style,  it  assuredly 
does  not  answer. 

Let  us  betake  ourselves  to  another  Socratio 
expedient,  and  try  what  help  we  may  obtain 
by  an  analogy, — the  more  familiar  the  better, — 
his  own  favourite  way  of  getting  philosophy  clear 
out  of  a mist.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising that  Style  in  art  is  moch  the  same  as  Breed 
in  organised  natnre.  We  talk,  indeed,  of  the  con- 
tiugenoies  of  style  in  metaphors  borrowed  from 
breed.  We  have  pure  and  degenerate,  spurious 
and  mongrel  styles,  very  much  as  wo  talk  of  our 
dogs  as  of  pure  race,  mixed  breed,  low  breed, 
or  mongrel.  And  there  is  something  more  in 
our  resort  to  these  metaphors  than  a mere 
random  escape  from  a difficulty  of  expression. 
What  else  ie  the  ultimate  characteristic  of  high 
breed  iu  an  animal  or  a flower,  if  not  the  same  as 
that  of  a style  of  architecture  ? When  we  speak 
of  either  in  terms  of  the  highest  generality,  we 
apprehend  a thoroughly  balanced  combination  of 
powers  and  proportions  with  reference  to  ends 
or  purposes  of  a certain  grade  of  oomplexity, 
and  beauty,  and  elevation.  The  thoroughbred 
horse  or  greyhound  exemplifies  the  perfection  of 
style  in  nature,  and  it  is  scarcely  forced  to  say 
that  we  witness  the  equivalent  of  high  breed  in 
a Greek  temple  or  a Gothic  cathedral.  Indeed, 
the  gradual  development  of  a style,  its  diver- 
gences into  varieties,  advance  towards  perfec- 
tion, its  degeneracy  or  decline,  or  supersession  by 
another, — all  these  oontingencies  exhibit  it  iu 
curiously  close  relation  with  the  incidents  of  a 
breed  or  a species  under  the  influences  of  primary 
growth  and  casual  or  methodical  culture.  Very 
much,  then,  of  what  goes  by  the  name  of  evolu- 
tion, has  its  place  in  the  philosophy  of  art  no 
less  than  of  nature;  and  it  may  be  that  while 
some  hints  may  be  derived  from  the  theories  of 
the  physical  evolutionists,  the  obligation  may  be 
more  than  repaid  by  a study  of  the  principle 
from  the  side  of  art. 

If  we  were  to  accept  all  that  is  very  con. 
fidently  told  ns,  which  fortunately  we  are 
not  bound  to  do,  we  should  believe  that 
“all  organisms  are  derived  from  one  or  a 
few  originals  by  process  of  evolutiou,  and 
that  hence  all  species  are  related.”  But  we 
have  only  to  translate  this  into  our  own  ver- 
naoular  of  arobitectnre  to  find  that  we  must 
demur  at  once.  Styles  may  be  all  related,  and 
doubtless  are,  but  that  is  due  to  the  essential 
cbaraoterietio  of  all  of  them  having  relation  to 
the  common  necessities  and  common  feelings  of 
man.  We  are  as  little  bound  to  one  original  as 
to  a few ; if  one  style  may  originate  indepen- 
dently, why  not  another  ?— and  if  a few,  why  not 
a multitude  ? In  the  intellectual  as  in  the  mate- 
rial world,  we  see  around  us— 

" All  natare  quick  and  buratiag  into  life  ’’ ; 

the  fact  of  affinity  between  styles  or  their 
mutual  interaction  and  modification  very  mani- 
festly does  not  prove  a single  source  and  local 
origin ; and  as  little,  if  the  evolutionists  will 
allow  us  to  say  so,  does  the  fertility  of  unions  of 
varieties  imply  of  necessity  a single  direct  line 
of  descent.  Notoriously  a dog  knows  a dog, 
whatever  their  exaggerated  contrasts ; bat 
gainst  those  who  hold, — and  there  are  such,  of 


not  mean  repntation, — that  Italian  greyhonnds, 
bulldogs,  and  mastiffs,  to  name  no  more,  bad 
originals  as  distinct  from  each  other,  as  the 
primmval  ancestry  of  eels  and  hedgehogs,  the 
rigid  evolutionist  has  nothing  to  reply  at  last  bat 
that  for  his  part  he  does  not  think  so,  and  that  if 
we  grant  all  that  he  chooses  to  assume  there  is 
no  necessity  that  we  should  think  so. 

The  factors  of  evolution  which  the  physicists 
chiefly  insist  on,  are  Heredity,  which  they  define 
as  a tendency  to  the  continued  transmission  of 
pecoliarities  ; and  then  adaptability  to  Environ- 
ment, involving  a tendency  to  variation  under 
the  influence  of  the  total  of  surrounding  physical 
conditions. 

Habit,  tradition,  imitation,  are  the  forms 
under  which  Heredity  declares  itself  in  styles  of 
arehiteoture,  with  oonsequeocea  familiar  enough. 
One  generation  builds,  on  the  whole,  just  as  it 
speaks  and  dresses,  very  mnch  as  its  fathers  did  ; 
the  sequence  is  continuous.  And  this  is  the  case 
with  faults  which  check  or  reverse  the  best 
development,  as  well  as  with  excellencies;  much 
is  reproduced  very  happily  after  its  reason  is 
lost,  but  much  also  of  which  the  reason  exists 
no  longer,  and  much  that  never  had  a justifying 
reason.  To  the  architect  it  may  be  often  said 
as  truly  as  to  a sufferer  by  the  gout  or  by  a 
Chancery-suit, — “ Woe  unto  thee  that  thou  art  a 
grandson  ! ” The  accidental  or  the  imposed  mis. 
arrangements  of  one  cootinue  to  be  repeated  by 
ages  that  follow,  even  as  a rabbit  born  with  one 
ear  has  transmitted  the  deformity,  and  mutilated 
guinea  pigs  have  perpetuated  an  inheritance  of 
toelessnees. 

What  the  philosophers  call  atavism  may  in 
strictness  bo  regarded  as  heredity  in  its  strictest 
form;  it  is  the  liability  of  a breed  or  a variety 
to  revert  to  the  original  and  simpler  type;  ac- 
quired peculiarities  occasionally  die  out,  even 
suddenly,  and  leave  apparent  the  original 
features  of  the  unmodified  stock;  so  it  is  that 
the  gardener  sometimes  finds  heartsease,  per- 
fectly wild  iu  both  flower  and  foliage,  spring- 
ing up  from  the  unmixed  seeds  of  the  moat  finely 
cultivated.  Among  pigeons  this  has  been  found 
to  be  the  consequence  of  crossing  very  strongly, 
contrasted  breeds,  and  attempts  to  secure  trans- 
mission of  an  excessive  variety  of  characteristics. 
We  have  not  far  to  look  for  a comparison  to  this 
in  arobitectnre;  not  the  longest  architectural 
life  is  required  to  recal  more  than  one  reaction 
to  a plainer  and  cruder  style,  which  has  ensued 
upon  temporary  or  persistent  prevalence  of  a 
straining  after  novelty  by  overcharged  elabora- 
tion, or  upon  either  desperate  or  ignorant 
attempts  to  blend  the  repugnant  and  the  incon- 
gruous. 

The  chief  infiaenoes  which  are  assigned  to 
Environment  are  usually  classed  as  those  which 
are  due  to  crossing  of  breeds  or  varieties,  and 
then  to  changes  in  general  external  conditions, 
as  of  climate,  food,  exercise,  or  confinement,  and 
80  forth. 

The  response  of  architectural  variations  to 
oUmatio, — to  follow  forth  the  analogy, — scarcely 
needs  specific  illustration ; it  is  difference  of 
climate  and  nob  of  occupant  that  produces  the 
contrast  between  an  Eoglish  country-house  and 
an  Indian  bungalow, — between  the  flat-roofed 
Egyptian  temple  and  the  pedimented  Parthenon; 
and  if  nothing  pushes  on  development  of  an 
organism  like  abundant  and  even  excessive  food, 
at  the  period  of  growth,  it  is  no  less  the  case 
that  acoomulative  capital  is  the  great  stimulant 
of  building,  that  the  works  of  the  architect  must 
be  rooted  in  supply  of  resouroes,  even  to  lavisb- 
nesB,  for  some  of  the  grandest  conditions  of 
effect;  while  duly  - proportioned  if  scantier 
means  are  indispensable  for  the  attainment  of 
an  important  effect,  even  in  a style  of  more 
austerity.  Severity  itself  cannot  bo  character- 
istically  embodied  iu  stone  and  marble  without 
expenditure  that  draws  deeply  on  the  oil  of  the 
lamp  of  sacrifice.  If  development  may  be  cor- 
rnpted  when  pampered  to  excess,  it  perishes 
outright  under  the  frugal  regimen  that  means 
starvation. 

The  most  popular  expositors  of  the  mysteries 
of  evolution  and  breeds  are  sometimes  given  to 
allow,  at  least  tacitly,  too  liberal  a soope  for  the 
fortuitous  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  arbitrary  on 
the  other.  The  determination  of  a genuinely 
self-consistent  and  characteristic  type  is  impli- 
citly conceded  to  influences  merely  accidental, 
or  to  arrangements  of  influences  that  aim  at  an 
arbitrary  result, — any  one  out  of  a number  that 
might  be  adopted  as  reasonably.  But  a noble 
development  depends  on  the  concurrence  of 
I special  external  inflnences  that  have  a pre- 
I existent  sympathy  wiih  specific  original  oapa- 
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bililies, — on  the  rich  capacities  and  tendencies 
of  tbe  primal  germ  being  fostered  by  those  eur- 
roQndings  which  alone  are  suitable  to  promote 
its  advance  to  a determinate  form  and  projection 
for  it.  Sometimes  these  conditions  may  seem 
to  fall  together  fortnitonsly  ; some  of  tbe  finest 
French  pears,  it  is  said,  and  one  English  apple 
at  least,  have  been  come  upon  in  fall  perfection 
growing  wild ; and  some  bnildings,  it  may  be, 
have  been  hit  upon  by  nncaltored  nations  and 
early  times,  which  exhibit  types  of  graceful 
design  and  beautiful  proportions.  But  otherwise 
perfection  depends  on  the  original  endowment 
being  studiously  and  advisedly  put  in  the  way  of 
those  circumstances  by  the  aid  of  which,  indis- 
pensably and  exclusively,  it  can  truly  declare  its 
qualifications  and  flourish.  A certain  wild  flowei 
has  a o-apacity  for  one  most  beautiful  develop- 
ment,— a special  tendency  to  realise  a particular 
type,  which,  if  we  regarded  the  flower  as  con. 
scions,  might  be  called  its  dominant  ideal,  tbe 
purpose  that  it  ever  longs  and  endeavours  to 
aooomplisb.  But  any  snoh  tendency  is  in  sym. 
pathy  with  and  relative  to  external  cironmstances 
that  may  seem  entirely  independent  of  it, — to 
pabulum  and  protection,  and  regulated  warmth, 
that  it  cannot  itself  control  or  go  in  search  for. 
Natnre,  however,  in  one  kingdom  hearkens  to 
nature  in  another ; the  link  of  relation  is  as 
absolute  here  as  between  the  orchid  and  tbe 
ineeot,  on  the  agency  of  which  depends  its 
chance  of  fertilisation.  When  we  contemplate 
this  correlation  permeating  and  harmonising 
secondary  divisions  of  nature,  we  cannot  but  ask 
ourselves, — where  does  it  stop,  and  what  right 
have  we  to  assume  that  stop  it  does.  Is  it 
certain  that  it  was  accident  and  not  some  deeper 
cosmioal  sympathy  that  settled  the  Greek  race 
precisely  where  the  Isle  of  Paros  and  the  Pen- 
telio  range  were  at  band  to  supply  tbe  very 
material  that  was  needed  for  development  of 
plastic  art  by  the  finest  geniuses  for  sculpture 
the  world  has  produced  ? 

However  this  may  be,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  in  every  combination  that  presents  the 
rudiments  of  a style  of  art,  there  is  contained 
tbe  germ  of  an  ideal  which  it  is  for  trial  and 
for  study  to  attain  to  as  a definite  conception, 
which  has  to  be  sought  for  and  foaud,  and 
recognised  at  last  by  a natural  harmony, — 

Congrueing  in  a full  and  natural  close,  like 
mnsic.” 

Tbe  endless  combinations  and  trials  in  thonght, 
on  paper  and  even  executed,  of  a thorough 
student,  bis  comparisons  of  imagined  forms,  his 
repeated  testings  of  compatibles,  in  working  up 
to  such  a result,  are  comparable,  without  dero- 
gatioD,  to  the  mingled  theoretical  and  practical 
operations  of  the  man  whose  object  is  to  perfect 
a breed  of  animals,  or  a fine  flower;  and,  having 
obtained  it,  to  fix  and  continue  it.  Judicious 
crossing, — eedulons  culture, — aims  at  eliminating 
wrong  conditions,  and  approximating  the  desir. 
able ; it  is  a process  in  which  skill  does  not 
seek  to  counterwork  nature ; but  to  divine,  to 
interpret,  and  be  a fellow- worker,  with  capa- 
bilities and  purposes  which,  it  is  an  antecedent 
and  just  conviction,  are  certainly  there  to  be 
divined,  and  to  reward  the  industry  and  sagacity 
of  the  interpreter.  Crossing  is  the  art  of  me- 
thodical combination,  and  is  most  soocessful 
when  tbe  sagacity  in  discriminatiog  and  esti- 
mating differences  has  been  cultivated  till  it 
seems  an  instinct.  So  have  been  produced  those 
marvellous  specimens  of  high  culture  and  pore 
breed  that  attract  multitudes  to  shows  and  com- 
petitions. To  this  art  we  owe  the  Euglii-h  racer, 
and  many  another  champion,  which,  while  equally 
a horse,  has  perfections  so  distinct  and  so  pecu. 
liarly  characteristic,  as  to  declare  him  equally 
the  standard  t;pe  of  a breed. 

With  such  contrasted  but  equally  perfect  types 
it  is  not  below  the  dignity  of  the  orders  of  archi- 
tecture to  be  compared;  but  here,  in  truth, 
although  we  generalise  orders,  it  is  tbe  fact  that 
every  example  of  eaoh  order,  when  of  a fine 
period,  is  i’self  a special  type.  This  has  been 
notorious  since  the  examination  of  the  mono, 
ments  themselves  exposed  tbe  mistake  of  the 
confidence  which  was  placed  too  long  on  the 
fixed  Vitrnvian  formulae.  The  finest  art  is  in 
this  respect  in  complete  harmony  with  these 
phenomena  to  which  we  indulge  ourselves  in 
tracing  their  analogy.  E^^en  in  the  instances  of 
the  most  established  breeds,  it  is  only  relatively 
that  they  can  be  said  to  be  fixed.  “Nothing  is 
at  a like  goodness  still,”  says  Shakspeare ; and 
in  the  case  of  the  arts,  not  only  can  no  style  go 
on  persistently  through  the  ages  unchanged ; 
but  it  will  change  from  one  master  to  another, 
nay,  from  one  example  by  the  same  master  to  i 


another.  Fine  art  ceases  to  be  when  it  ceases 
to  change.  We  divide  the  history  of  art  into 
periods  for  convenience ; and  have  our  general 
ascriptions  of  merit  or  degeneracy,  which  make 
no  farther  distinctions  ; but  when  accuracy  is  in 
question,  we  find  that  every  master  of  the  finest 
time  had  a style  of  bis  own,  and  a style  that  even 
in  his  own  hands  was  constantly  in  flux, — that 
was  modified  into  what  connoisseurs  refer  to  as 
the  succession  of  his  “ manners.” 

Some  of  tbe  most  important  developments  of 
the  arts  have  ensued  upon  the  confluence  of  two 
styles  previously  considerably  remote.  We  are 
used  to  contemplating  Gothic  architecture  as 
developing  from  within, — but  these  secondary 
developments  might  fairly  be  designated  man- 
ners ; — if  we  go  back  far  enough,  we  find  that 
the  style  ever  took  its  great  starts  at  periods 
when  the  movements  of  nations  brought  men 
acquainted  with  very  contrasted  forma.  So  the 
works  of  Dante,  Rafiaelle,  Michelangelo,  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  combine  ever  tbe  cha- 
racteristics of  two  forms  of  civilisation, — of  the 
revival  of  learning  and  of  all  that  went  before, — 
combine  them  harmoniously,  and  iu  virtue  of 
their  harmony  claim  severally  the  honours  of  the 
purest  style.  The  great  masters  of  Italian 
architecture  stand  preciselyin  the  same  position. 

There  seems  at  first  sight  a contradiotion  in  the 
production  of  a homogeneous  style  by  the  con- 
currence of  contrasted  impulses,  and  still  more  in 
tbe  proposal  to  obtain  a fine  breed  by  assidnoDs 
crossing,  and  then  finding  that  purity  of  breed, 
which  is  its  homogeneousness,  can  only  be  con- 
served by  avoidance  of  crossing  and  by  steadily 
breeding,  as  it  is  called,  “ in  and  in.” 

But  the  contradiction  is  only  apparent.  When 
the  advance  to  a fine  type  is  in  progress,  every 
well-designed  cross  has  a special  purpose  and 
tendency  to  strengthen  a certain  quality  and 
discourage  others  that  are  objectionable,  and 
there  is  a controlling  and  subordinating  power  in 
what  has  been  called  the  “ prepotency  ” of  one 
stock  above  the  others.  In  consequence,  when 
a truly  fine  type  has  been  obtained,  it  has  within 
itself  a natural  coherency ; — it  is  the  harmonious 
concentration  of  qualities  that  mutnally  sustain, 
we  had  almost  said  understand,  each  other,  and 
the  object  remains  no  longer  to  search  for  im- 
provement  or  corrections,  butte  preserve  it  from 
debasement  by  incongruons  mixture. 

It  is  tbe  debasement  of  a fine  type  by  admis- 
mission  of  incongruous  elements  that  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  the  mongrel,  either  in 
nature  or  art ; the  title,  low  as  it  is,  is  not 
conferred,  is  not  thrown  away,  npon  a paltry 
muddle  of  insignidoauce  and  disability. 

But  a fine  type,  however,  from  tbe  very 
liability  to  change  that  has  been  specified,  is 
subject  to  degeneracy ; and  then  it  may  rest 
with  a “violent  cross”  to  give  any  chance  of 
a recovery  or  rescue  by  a new  development 
through  however  many  changes.  The  Greek 
orders  had  wandered  far  from  purity  by  the  days 
of  Diocletian,  and  the  architecture  of  Spalatro 
does  not  retain  an  order  with  enough  of  purity 
for  the  anomalous  combination  of  arch  and 
entablature  to  call  for  such  a term  as  mongrel. 
Ic  marks  a reopening  of  the  whole  question  of 
style;  it  ia  tbe  first  “violent  cross,” — which 
long  changes  through  a series  of  years  at  last 
were  destined  to  produce  in  the  happily  com- 
bined arrangements  of  Romanesque.  The  great 
court  of  the  palace, — one  instance,  no  donbt,  out 
of  multitudes, — is  a hybrid  of  the  hybrids;  bat 
it  is  a bold  break  with  heredity,  with  tradition  ! 
and  by  degrees,  and  in  better  hands,  became 
divested  of  all  that  was  characteristic  of  a crude 
expedient, — shook  off  the  anomalous  and  the 
superfluous,  and  allowed  the  emergence  of  a new 
pervading  principle.  A revival  that  means,  and 
that  attempts  to  be  nothing  more, — an  artificial 
galvanisation  of  the  naturally  defunct, — repro- 
duction pure  and  simple, — simple  as  truly  as  pure, 
— of  parts  and  details  eaoh  labelled  with  autho- 
risation of  a precedent,  and  all  put  together  with 
no  obligation  incurred  to  an  organic  principle  to 
assure  coherence  aud  sympathetic  culmination; 
what  is  such  a manifestation  but  reversion 
or  atavism  in  its  worst  form,  and  degeneracy 
combined  ? If  an  ancient  style  is  to  be  laid 
under  contribution  for  distinctly  modem  require- 
ments, we  have  a problemjthat  assuredly  need 
not  be  insoluble,  but  that  will  tax  ingenuity, 
imagination, — nay,  daring  to  the  uttermost.  The 
conflict  of  pointed  arch  and  mullion  and  tracery 
with  our  contemporary  sash  may  possibly  be 
snsceptible  of  happy  accommodation ; but  mean- 
while let  ns  not  be  afflicted  by  the  spectacle  of 
their  discord  at  the  height.  To  assume  a cha- 
racter worthily  ia  one  thing,  and  common 


mimicry  is  another.  If  modern  arohiteotun 
masquerades  as  ancient,  let  it  pass  muster  bette; 
than  Falstaff  before  Sir  Hugh  Evans, — “ I likt 
not  when  a ’oman  has  a great  peard ; I spy  f 
great  peard  under  her  muffler"  ; let  it,  at  least 
emulate  the  fat  knight’s  subsequent  “ admirabh 
dexterity  of  wit,"  when  “But  that  my  admirabh 
counterfeiting  of  an  old  woman  delivered  me 
the  knave  constable  had  set  me  i’  the  stocks 
i*  the  oommoQ  stocks,  for  a witch.” 

Such  architecture  is  not  likely  to  be  mistakes 
for  the  work  of  either  witch  or  conjuror ; and  il 
such  an  example  is  to  be  found,  it  may  be  left  tc 
it  to  set  forth  better  than  a column  of  exposi- 
tion, with  what  appropriateness  “mongrel”  maj 
be  applied  to  a debasement  of  style  as  well  as  tc 
the  offspring  of  a deerhound  and  a'bulldog, — of  r 
Skye  terrier  and  a turnspit. 


MR.  CROSS  ON  ART. 

It  is  one  of  the  sesthetio  amusements  of  the 
day  to  bring  out  now  and  then  a gentlemar 
eminent  in  tbe  political  world,  set  him  upon  a 
platform,  and  get  him  to  talk  about  art.  There 
seems  to  be  a kind  of  special  interest  in  seeing 
how  a man  will  talk  on  a sabjeot  with  which  he 
is  not  supposed  to  be  acquainted ; or  perhape 
the  fact  is  that  in  this  country  political  eminence 
is  considered  the  highest  kind  of  emioenoe,  anc 
when  a man  has  attained  it  there  is  a desire  tc 
hear  what  he  has  to  say  npon  any  and  all  sub- 
jects, and  one  of  the  duties  incident  to  hif 
success  is  to  be  ready  to  speak  about  anything 
on  any  occasion.  We  do  not  know  whether  ii 
ever  strikes  people  that  political  soooess  oat 
hardly  have  much  to  do,  necessarily,  with  q 
man’s  power  of  judging  and  seeing  rightly  in 
regard  to  the  very  different  class  of  snbjeott 
included  under  the  name  of  art.  We  imagine, 
however,  that  most  persons  would  think  there 
was  something  rather  odd  if  the  proceeding 
were  reversed,  if  persons  eminent  in  art  were  per- 
suaded on  to  the  platform,  simply  on  that  account, 
to  talk  abont  politics,  and  we  read  in  newspaper 
headings  “ Mr.  Leighton  on  County  Suffrage,” 
or  “ Mr.  Millais  on  the  Game  Laws.” 

As  the  custom  referred  to  does  prevail,  how* 
ever,  there  is  a certain  interest  in  noticing  what 
prooeeds  from  the  lips  of  public  men  when  called 
upon  to  speak  words  abont  art,  and  comparing 
their  various  views.  In  some  sense  these  indeed 
are  not  “ various,”  for  there  are  certain  con-, 
siderations,  on  tbe  refining  influence  of  art,  &o., 
which  are  pretty  sure  to  be  forthcoming,  and  to 
be  expressed  m very  much  the  same  kind  of 
language,  on  all  such  occasions.  Apart  from 
this,  we  findone  statesman  emphasising  the  moral 
influence  of  art,  another  confining  himself  to  the 
narrower  subject  of  art  workmanship  and  honse- 
bold  taste.  Mr.  Cross’s  remarks  at  the  Cannon. 
street  Hotel  last  week,  when  he  delivered  the 
prizes  to  certain  metropolitan  drawing-classes, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Buebridge,  take  their  place 
very  well  amid  addresses  of  the  kind ; for  the 
speaker  avoided  everything  that  oonld  be  called 
“ fine  talking  ” on  generalities,  and  be  made  one 
or  two  special  points.  One  of  these  was  in 
recognising  tbe  influence  of  bad  design  not  only 
on  those  who  purchased  and  preferred  it,  bat  on 
those  who  had  to  make  it.  He  saw,  he  told  his 
audience,  in  spite  of  a certain  improvement  of 
late  years,  “very  vulgar  displays”  in  many  rich 
people’s  houses, — things  which  were  costly  and 
magnificent,  but  whioh  bad  very  little  real  art 
feeling,  very  little  of  the  really  beautiful  in 
them.  '■  When  he  saw  these  things  himself  he 
conld  not  but  feel  regret,  not  only  for  those  who 
reside  in  those  mansions,  but  for  the  workmen 
who  prepared  the  furniture,  and  whose  taste 
must  have  been  degraded  in  so  doing.”  There 
ia  something  really  pathetic  in  this,  and  no  donbt 
the  workman  who  baa  to  execute  a bad  design, 
whether  he  will  or  no,  is  a rightful  object  of 
sympathy,  if  he  happen  to  know  better;  but  we 
doubt  whether  in  fact  those  who  make  tasteless 
furniture,  for  example,  often  feel  it  in  this  way. 
Perhaps  their  artistic  consciences  are  seared  by 
long  familiarity  with  ugliness  and  inoonsiderabe 
or  false  design ; at  all  events,  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  workmen  may  be  found,  and  not 
infrequently,  who  will  put  very  careful  aud 
honest  workmanship  into  a bad  design,  and 
pride  themselves  on  their  work  too,  and  seem  to 
feel  nc  oompnnetion  in  being  the  agents  for  pro* 
ducing  it.  Mr.  Cross  thought  if  we  elevated 
the  taste  of  the  workman  we  should  elevate  tbe 
taste  of  his  employers ; very  likely  we  should  if 
we  could  do  it ; but  our  impression  is  that  a 
high  standard  in  such  matters  ia  more  likely  to 
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prooeed  doirawarda  than  npwarda  in  the  sooial 
aoale.  As  a rale,  what  a superior  workman  sees 
the  meaning  of  is  solidity,  finish,  and  honesty  of 
workmanship;  he  will  exhibit  a most  oonsoien- 
tioaa  endeavour  to  realise  these  qaalities  even 
while  working  on  something  that  is  really  taste, 
less  and  nnworthy  of  the  trouble  he  is  applying 
to  it.  The  doctrine  is  perhaps  exemplified  in  a 
different  grade  of  workmanship,  in  the  manner 
in  which  certain  firms,  supposed  to  represent 
pure  taste  in  deooration,  take  the  artistic  con. 
sciences  of  their  onstomers  into  their  own  keep. 

sod  will  let  them  have  nothing  bnt  what  the 
decorator  considers  to  be  the  right  thing.  “ He 
mast  have  what  is  goodfor  him,  not  what  he  Hkes,” 
was  the  remark  of  one  of  these  apostles  of 
domestic  taste,  when  directing  something  quite 
different  from  what  his  “customer”  had  ex- 
pressed a wish  for.  Another  point  in  Mr.  Cross’s  I 
remarks  is  one  seldom  brought  forward  by  lay 
speakers  on  art,  simply  because  their  deficient 
knowledge  or  deficient  sympathies  olo?e  their 
thoughts  to  it, — namely,  the  importance  of  figure 
study.  No  one,  he  observed,  oould  draw  the 
picture  of  a man  or  woman  worth  looking  at 
unless  he  know  the  structure  of  the  human 
frame;  “to  draw  a mass  of  cloth  or  muslin 
with  a face  over  it  was  not  enough.”  It  is  as 
well  that  this  truism,  as  it  is  to  many  of  ns, 
should  brf  repeated  till  it  comes  to  be  a truism 
to  the  public  generally;  how  many  of  them 
realise  precisely  what  means  such  study  implies 
may  be  another  question  ; but  it  is  as  well  that 
they  should  be  (if  anything)  still  more  clearly 
told,  and  made  to  understand  that  if  they  think 
there  are  objections,  on  the  score  of  modern 
manners  and  feelings,  to  the  study  of  the  figure 
from  life  (and  some  do  think  so),  it  is  a question 
between  that,  or  having  no  drawing  or  painting 
at  all  worth  the  name.  But  our  impression  is, 
that  people  are  beginning  to  understand  this 
bstterthan  they  once  did,  and  that  the  time  may 
come  when  the  fact  that  artists  study  from  the 
living  model  will  not  cause  surprise,  or  be  talked 
of  as  if  it  were  something  necessary,  but  im- 
proper.  Mr.  Cross’s  other  little  “point”  was 
his  application  of  the  teaching  of  truth  in  art 
to  dress,  in  regard  to  which  he  specially 
addressed  the  ladies.  “ Did  he  not  frequently 
see,  for  instance,  rows  of  bnttona  on  boots, 
which  were  not  placed  there  for  use  ? Buttons 
were  very  good  things  when  wanted,  but  whether 
on  boots  or  dresses, — and  be  had  seen  rows  of 
them  on  dresses, — why  should  they  be  used,  if 
he  might  so  say,  when  they  were  intended  to  be 
useless  P”  The  criticism  admits  of  mnoh  wider 
application,  nor  was  it  altogether  fair  to  direct  it 
against  the  ladies  in  partionlar.  He  might  have 
instaoced  the  man’s  hat  which  is  neither  in 
shape  nor  in  size  corresponding  with  the  head 
that  wears  it ; or,  still  worse,  the  scarfs  made 
np  in  sham  knots  and  bows,  and  with  pins  which 
have  nothing  really  to  do  with  holding  them  to. 
gether.  Some  of  these  fashions  have  come  to 
pass  in  a very  natural  way,  after  all ; they  are 
“survivals  of  types”;  the  row  of  buttons,  when 
buttons  were  used,  formed  a sorb  of  ornament  to 
the  boob,  and  when  they  came  to  be  disused  iu 
some  forms  of  boot,  the  manufacturer  was  un- 
willing to  part  with  the  neat  row  of  bnttons,  or 
did  not  know  what  to  substitute.  Each  such 
sham  incident  in  dress  is  a little  thing  in  itself; 
in  some  moods  one  might  think  it  beneath 
notice ; yet  it  is  well  that  even  these  little 
defects  and  falsities  should  be  avoided : they  are 
trifles  separately,  but  the  sum  of  them  goes  to 
make  up  that  habit  of  life  which  is  indicative  of 
innate  “ good  taste,”  whioh  we  take  to  mean  re. 
finement  combined  with  truthfulness.  We  may 
add,  however,  that  the  abase  of  oorapo  beoanse 
it  is  compo,  and  of  graining  because  it  is  a repre- 
sentation  only,  is  easy  work,  but  needs  qualifica- 
tion, or  it  must  lead  the  critic  to  erroneous  and 
injurious  sequents. 


Hydrants  in  the  City.— The  question  of 
obtaining  increased  means  of  extinguishing  fires 
led  to  a diaouseion  in  the  Conrt  of  Common 
Council  on  the  13bh  inat.  In  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  ,.the  report  of  the  Gas  and  Water  Com- 
mitbee,  Mr.  J.  L.  Sbnter  quoted  statistics 
as  to  the  coat  of  placing  hydrants  in  the  public 
streets,  739  of  whioh  would  cost  22,000i.,  and 
adverted  bo  a statement  of  Captain  Shaw  that 
one  of  the  hydrants  already  erected  was  equal  bo 
an  ordinary  fire-engine.  The  amount  required  to 
complete  the  entire  system  was  10,476i.,  and  it 
is  proposed  that  a hydrant  shall  be  placed  within 
forty.five  yards  of  every  house  in  the  city.  The 
report  was  adopted. 


THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  OLYMPIA. 

Excavations  at  Olympia  having  been  again 
oommenoed,  for  the  season,  by  Dr.  Tree,  we  ar** 
enabled  to  publish  a few  details  respecting  hie 
work  up  to  the  15th  nib.  The  more  immediate 
object  of  this  winter’s  excavations  is  to  complete 
the  entablature  groups  of  the  temple  of  Zeus, 
and  so  far  the  works  undertaken  have  been  to  the 
purpose.  The  group  of  the  western  entabla. 
tnre  has  been  already  enriched  by  six  finds, 
valuable,  on  the  one  hand,  from  their  extent  and 
preservation,  but  also  of  importance  because 
they  permit  of  the  statues  formerly  found  being 
completed  in  a satisfaotory  manner.  At  the 
east  front,  the  works  have  not  been  so  snooessful, 
the  yield  consisting  merely  of  small,  though 
numerona,  fragments  of  the  entablature  groups. 
Some  objects,  however,  of  value  have  been  dis- 
covered  in  that  locality.  They  are  three  valuable 
archaic  bronzes  and  three  Eoman  statues,  two 
of  them  with  iosoripbious. 

The  first  important  find  on  the  west  front, 
made  on  the  19th  October,  was  the  centre  part  of 
one  of  the  two  colossal  groups  of  Centaurs 
carrying  off  women,  which  stood  next  to  the 
centre  figure.  The  centre  portion  now  found  io- 
cludes  the  breast  of  the  Centaur  and  the  third 
(middle)  part  of  the  female  trunk,  which,  added 
to  the  parts  already  discovered,  permits  of  the 
motivo  of  the  group,  of  whioh  only  the  head  of 
the  woman  and  a few  extremities  are  wanting, 
being  recognised. 

Six  days  later,  on  the  25th  October,  the  most 
important  discovery  was  made : the  gigantic 
trunk  of  the  centre  and  principal  figure  of  the 
western  entablature.  The  bead  found  last  winter 
fits  exactly  on  the  neck  of  the  present  figure,  aud 
the  latter  is  now  complete  with  the  exoeption  of 
the  right  arm  and  lower  parts  of  the  legs.  It  is 
a colossal  youthful  figure,  naked  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  a light  ohlamys  round  shoulder  and 
neck.  Its  movement  is  moderate. 

The  third  considerable  find  belonging  to  the 
western  front  is  a Centaur’s  head,  found  ou  the 
26th  October.  It  completes  the  second  of  the 
large  groups  of  Centaurs  standing  next  to  the 
centre  figure  of  the  western  entablature,  and 
described  generally  as  the  Deidameia. 

The  other  three  fragments  discovered  belong, 
ingto  the  west  front  are  less  important.  They 
are  a left  thigh,  a right  foot,  and  a right  hand  of 
Lapithes. 

Besides  thess  finds,  the  exploration  of  the 
ground  iu  front  of  the  west  face  of  the  temple 
of  Zens  has  brought  to  light  two  of  the  most 
important  bronzes  hitherto  found.  They  are  a 
well-preserved  head  of  bronze  and  a large  bronze 
tablet  of  the  shape  of  a trapeze,  covered  with 
reliefs  in  extremely  archaic  raised  work,  the 
style  of  the  figures  being  that  of  the  oldest  so- 
called  Corinthian  vases. 

The  three  Homan  statues  found  are  all  without 
heads.  The  two  female  figures  bear  the  inscrip, 
tions  of  Eros  and  Aulas  Sextos  Eraton,  both 
Athenian  sculptors,  respectively.  They  are 
average  reproductions  of  current  types  from  the 
Athenian  studios  of  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire. 


TEE  SITE  FOR  AN  OBELISK. 

Yet  another  proposal  for  placing  the  obelisk, 
and  a revived  theory,  on  placing  obelisks  in 
general,  appears  in  a letter  by  Mr.  Waynman 
Dixon,  addressed  to  the  Athencsum  last  week, 
which  for  one  reason  in  particnlar  we  notice. 
Mr.  Dixon  applies  an  old  theory  as  to  the  setting 
np  of  monuments  in  general  to  the  eSeotiveneas  of 
obelisks,  whioh  is  that  they  ought  nob  to  be  seen 
from  a distance,  being  under  snob  ciroumstances 
insignificant  in  apparent  size  ; and  that  placing 
them  in  an  open  space,  and  in  opposition  to 
boildings  in  horizontal  lines,  therefore  counts 
for  nothing.  The  way  we  are  to  sea  them  is  to 
come  suddenly  upon  them  close  to  the  base,  and 
look  up,  and  then  we  shall  be  impressed  with 
their  height  and  their  size  as  monoliths,  and  nob 
otherwise.  The  effect  of  foreshortening,  the 
writer  does  not  seem  to  take  into  aooonnt.  On 
his  principle,  the  site  on  whioh  the  model  of  the 
obelisk  is  now  placed  is  objectionable,  because 
it  will  bo  seen  too  far  off  along  Victoria-street, 
and  also  beoanse  the  railings  of  the  flower- 
gardens  of  St.  Stephen’s-green  interfere  with 
the  view  of  the  base,  and  consequently  with  the 
effect  of  height.  Therefore  he  proposes  to  move 
it  nearer  to  the  line  of  Great  George-street, 
saorifioing  the  northernmost  of  the  two  greens, 
and  making  an  open  paved  space  in  which  the 
obelisk  will  stand.  We  notice  Mr.  Dixon’s  remarks 


for  the  one  fact  that  the  writer  sees  the  absurdity 
of  placing  the  monument  over  the  railway 
tunnel.  He  says,  “the  very  idea  of  suoh  a 
monument  standing  upon  the  top  of  an  arch  is 
unsatisfactory.  The  Arabs  say  an  arch  never 
sleeps,  or,  in  other  words,  is  constantly  exerting 
itaelt  to  thrust  out  its  abutments,  and  sooner  or 
later  mustsucoeed.  Why,  then,  when  we  are  erect- 
ing  a monument  which  we  trust  will  stand  not 
only  for  hundreds  of  years,  bnt  which  may  indi- 
cate the  site  of  where  London  once  stood,  when 
England  shall  have  been  submerged  and  rise 
again  from  the  waves, — why  place  it  on  any 
structure  whioh  has  a shadow  of  a doubt  about 
it,  when  hard  by  we  gain  the  advantages  above 
ennmerated,  and  have  in  the  gravel  beds  below 
the  surface  all  that  oau  be  desired  for  an  en- 
during and  sure  foundation  for  ages  to  come  ? ” 
We  owe  some  recognition  to  a writer  who 
secs  what  a number  of  persons  insist  on 
shutting  their  eyes  to,  that  there  is  a want  of 
ordinary  common-senae  in  the  very  notion  of 
putting  up  a thing  of  this  kind  to  stand  over  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  and  on  a foundation  neoeg- 
sarily  more  perishable  than  itself.  Accordingly, 
we  thank  Mr.  Waynman  Dixon,  whose  connexion 
with  the  engineer  engaged  on  the  work  gives 
additional  value  to  the  expression,  for  this  one 
piece  of  muoh.needed  oommon-sense,  and  re- 
print his  words  as  a small  tittle  of  evidence  to 
add  to  our  own,  previously  delivered,  on  this 
practical  point  in  regard  to  the  placing  of  the 
obslisk, 


THE  LAW  OF  EASEMENTS.* 

“An  easement,”  writes  the  learned  author  of 
“ Gale  on  Easements,”  “ may  be  defined  to  be 
a privilege,  without  profit,  which  the  owner  of 
one  neighbouring  tenement  bath  of  another, 
existing  in  respect  of  their  several  tenements, 
by  which  the  servient  owner  is  obliged  to  suffer 
or  not  to  do  something  on  his  own  land  for  the 
advantage  of  the  dominant  owner.”  This  defi- 
nition was  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
in  Mounaey  V.  Ismay.  The  term  “servitude” 
is  used  to  express  bmh  the  right  of  the  dominant 
and  the  obligation  of  the  servient  tenement ; 
the  term  “ easement  ” generally  expresses  the 
right  only. 

ESSENTIAL  QUALITIES  AND  ACQUISITION  OF 
EASEMENTS. 

There  mast,  as  an  essential  quality  of  an  ease- 
ment, be  two  distinct  tenements,  the  dominant, 
to  whioh  the  right  belongs,  and  the  servient,  upon 
whioh  the  obligation  is  imposed.  The  right 
conferred  by  an  easement  attaobes  upon  the  soil 
of  the  servient  tenement.  If  any  disturbance 
of  an  easement  baa  taken  place  previously  to 
the  transfer  of  the  servient  heritage,  although 
such  tortious  act  would  give  a right  of  action 
against  the  former  owner,  his  successor  is  also 
liable  if  he  allows  it  to  oontiuue.  The  servitude, 
when  once  acquired,  passes  with  the  heritage 
into  the  hands  of  each  successive  owner. 
Although  the  right  to  an  easement  is  a “ privi- 
lege without  profit,”  it  has  been  held  that 
an  easement  is  an  interest  in  land  for  the  inva- 
sion of  whioh  compensation  may  be  claimed 
under  “ The  Lands  Olauses  Consolidation  Act, 
1845,”  28  & 29  Viet.,  o.  18. 

E'jsements  are  either  affirmative  or  negative. 
Affirmative  easements  authorise  the  oommission 
by  one  owner  of  acts  whioh,  in  their  very  incep- 
tion, are  positively  injorious  to  another;  snob, 
for  example,  as  a right  of  way  over,  and  a right 
to  discharge  water  by  a spout  or  projecting 
eaves  upon,  another  man’s  land ; the  right  to 
support  from  a neighbouring  wall ; the  right  to 
nse  or  to  affect  water  of  a natural  stream  in  any 
manner  not  justified  by  natural  right.  Negative 
easements  are  injurions  consequentially,  only 
restricting  the  owner  of  the  soil  in  the  exercise 
of  his  natural  rights  of  property,  as  where  he 
is  prevented  building  on  bis  own  land  to  the 
obstruction  of  lights.  The  right  of  support  of 
neighbouring  soil  for  land  not  encxnnbered  by 
buildings,  and  the  right  of  a riparian  owner  to 
the  flow  of  a stream  in  its  natural  oonree,  are 
ordinary  incidents  of  property,  and  not  ease- 
ments. 

The  origin  of  every  easement  may  be  referred 
to  an  agreement,  either  express  or  implied,  of  an 
owner  of  the  property  to  bo  subjected  to  it.  In 
case  of  express  agreement,  it  will  be  obvious 
that  the  precise  words  of  the  instrament  itself 
must  determine  the  extent  of  the  right  created. 

* From  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Locock  Webb,  Q.C., 

before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  on  Monday 
eTeniog  last.  A report  of  the  prooeedioga  will  follow. 
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Easements  in  general  bear  a strong  resemblanoe 
to  covenants  running  with  the  land,  both  express 
and  implied.  Thus,  when  the  dominant  tenement 
itself  is  conveyed,  whether  in  fee  or  for  any  less 
estate,  all  rights  which  the  conveying  party 
enjoyed  by  virtue  of  and  as  appendant  to  hie 
estate  as  against  third  parties  pass  with  it. 

EASEMENTS  BT  IMPLIED  GEAJ4TS. 

The  implication  of  the  grant  of  an  easement 
may  arise  in  two  ways, — firstly,  upon  the 
severance  of  a heritage  by  its  owner  into  two 
or  more  parts  ; and,  secondly,  by  prescription. 

Upon  the  severance  of  a heritage,  a grant  will 
be  implied  of  all  those  continnons  and  apparent 
easements  which  have  been  used  by  the  owner, 
and  which  are  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  tene- 
ment conveyed,  though  they  had  no  legal  exist- 
ence  as  easements,  and  of  all  those  easements 
withont  which  the  enjoyment  of  the  severed  por- 
tions oonld  not  be  had  at  all.  In  the  leading  case 
of  Palmer  v.  Fletcher,  decided  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  the  rule  of  law  was  laid  down  thns : — 
If  A builds  a house  on  part  of  his  own  land,  and 
afterwards  sells  the  house  to  B,  and  the  land 
adjoining  to  C,  who  obstrnots  the  lights,  although 
the  house  be  a new  messuage,  yet  a person  who 
claims  the  land  by  purchase  from  the  builder 
cannot  obstruct  tbe  lights  any  more  than  the 
builder  himself,  who  oonld  not  derogate  from  his 
own  grant,  for  the  lights  are  a necessary  and 
essential  part  of  tbe  house.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Tindal,  in  Swansborongh  v.  Coventry,  after 
referring  to  Palmer  v.  Fletcher,  and  other  autho- 
rities, said, — “ It  is  well  established  by  decided 
cases,  that  where  the  same  person  possesses  a 
house  having  the  aotnal  use  and  enjoyment  of 
certain  lights,  and  also  possesses  the  adjoining 
land,  and  sells  the  house  to  another  person, 
although  the  lights  be  new,  he  cannot,  nor  can 
any  one  who  claims  under  him,  build  upon  the 
adjoining  laud  so  as  to  obstruct  or  interrupt  the 
enjoyment  of  those  lights”;  and  in  Kiviere  v. 
Bower,  Lord  Tenterden  held  that  an  action  was 
maintainable  against  a possessor  holding  as 
tenant  for  the  obstruction  to  a window  existing 
in  tbe  landlord’s  house  at  the  time  of  tbe  demise, 
although  of  recent  construction,  and  that 
although  there  was  no  stipulation  at  the  time  of 
tbe  demise  against  the  obstruction. 

Grants  will  beconstmedmosb  strongly  against 
the  grantor,  for  “no  principle  can  be  more 
sacred  ” (as  was  observed  by  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  in  Leech  v.  Sohweder)  “ than  that  a man 
shall  be  compelled  to  perform  bis  contract.”  And 
another  kindred  principle  is,  that  “ no  man  shall 
derogate  from  his  own  grant.”  Both  these 
principles  are  well  established  rales  of  law. 

Upon  the  severance  of  an  estate,  such  rights 
of  easements,  usnally  called  “easements  of  neces- 
sity" will  be  acquired  by  implied  grant  as  may 
be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  tbe  intention  of  che 
parties  to  the  severance.  For  example,  if  I have 
a field  enclosed  by  my  own  land  on  all  sides,  and 
I alien  this  close  to  another,  he  shall  have  a way 
to  this  close  over  my  land  as  incident  to  the 
grant;  for,  otherwise,  he  cannot  have  any  benefit 
by  the  grant.  So  also,  on  the  same  principle,  if  ■ 
a man  grants  to  another  tbe  minerals  under  bis 
lands,  tbe  grantee  would,  as  incident  to  the 
grant,  have  the  right  to  execnte  the  necessary 
works  to  win  the  minerals,  inolndingthe  right  to 
fix  machinery  to  drain  tbe  mine  and  raise  tbe 
minerals.  And  if  a man  sells  trees  in  bis  wood, 
that  implies  liberty  to  take  and  carry  them  away. 
Tbe  grant  of  a thing  passes  everything  included 
therein,  without  which  the  thing  granted  could 
not  be  had. 

But  a grant  arising  out  of  the  implication  of 
necessity  oannot  be  carried  further  than  tbe 
necessity  of  tbe  case  reqnires.  When,  for 
example,  a way  is  claimed  by  necessity,  there 
must  be  a necessity  continuing  up  to  the  time 
of  the  trespass  justified  under  it,  and  it  is  a good 
answer  to  show  that  there  is  another  way  which 
the  party  may  nse.  ^gain  there  mast  be  a rea- 
sonable neer  of  the  easement. 

EASEMENTS  BY  PUESCBIPTION. 

Easements  are  also  acquired  hj  prescription, — 
or,  in  other  words,  by  posseesion  had  during  the 
time  and  in  manner  fixed  by  law  ; for  after  the 
lapse  of  tbe  reqnisite  period,  the  law  adds  the 
right  of  property  to  that  which  before  was  pos- 
sessory  only.  To  oonstitnte  a legal  possession, 
there  most  be  not  only  a corporeal  detention,  or 
that  qaaai-detention  which,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  right,  is  equivalent  to  it ; bat  there 
must  also  be  the  intention  to  act  as  owner.  An 
enjoyment  in  order  to  confer  a title  mast  have 
been  uninterrupted,  both  as  to  the  manner  and 


during  the  time  required  by  law ; but  in  those 
easements  which  require  the  repeated  acts  of 
man  for  their  enjoyment,  as  rights  of  way,  it 
would  appear  to  be  sufficient  if  the  user  is  of 
such  a nature,  and  takes  place  at  such  intervals, 
as  to  afford  an  indication  to  the  owner  of  the 
servient  tenement  that  a right  is  claimed  against 
him, — an  indication  that  would  not  be  afforded 
by  a mere  acoidental  or  occasional  exercise  of  it. 

By  the  2 & 3 Wm.  IV.  c.  71  (1832),  commonly 
known  as  “ The  Prescription  Act,”  the  title  by 
prescription  is  governed  by  statutory  provisions, 
making  length  of  possession  prescribed  by  the 
statute  a bar  or  title  of  itself,  which  was  so 
before  only  by  the  intervention  of  a jury.  The 
Aot  provides  that  (§  1)  claims  to  right  of  common 
and  other  rights  with  profit  shall  not  be  defeated 
afcerthirtyy ears’  uninterrupted  enjoyment,  unless 
held  by  consent  or  agreement ; (§  2),  claims  of 
rights  of  way  or  other  easements  the  prescrip- 
tion should  be  twenty  years;  (§3),  when  the 
access  and  use  of  lights  to  and  for  any  dwelling- 
house,  workshop,  or  other  building,  shall  have 
been  actually  enjoyed  therewith  for  tbe  full 
period  of  twenty  years  without  interruption,  the 
right  thereto  shall  be  deemed  absolute  and  inde- 
feasible, any  local  usage  or  custom  to  the  oon- 
trary  notwithstaudisg,  unless  it  shall  appear 
that  the  same  was  enjoyed  by  some  consent  or 
agreement,  expressly  made  or  given  for  that 
purpose  by  deed  or  writing” ; and  (§4),  each  of 
the  before-mentioned  periods  should  be  deemed 
to  be  those  next  before  some  snib  or  action,  | 
wherein  a claim  to  which  such  periods  relate 
shall  be  brongbt  into  question. 

A custom  formerly  prevailed  in  the  city  of 
London  that  a man  might  bnild  to  any  height  on 
bis  old  foandations,  althongh  he  obstructed  his 
neighbonrs’ ancient  lights;  and  tbe  like  onstom 
also  existed,  I believe,  in  tbe  city  of  York  and 
other  places ; but  in  the  Salters’  Company  v. 
Jay,  and  Trusoott  v.  The  Merchant  Taylors’  Com- 
pany, it  was  decided  that  snch  customs  were 
abolished  by  the  Prescription  Act.  One  object 
of  the  Act  was  to  shorten  the  time  by  which 
persons  who  had  the  access  and  use  of  light 
could  acquire  au  absolute  right  to  it.  The  third 
section  does  not,  it  will  be  observed,  say  “ when 
tbe  access  and  use  of  light  shall  have  been  en- 
joyed as  of  right,”  because  every  person  has  a 
right  to  BO  much  light  as  can  come  to  bis  window. 
The  Aot  brought  this  to  a simple  question  : — It 
says  that  after  twenty  years’  enjoyment  without 
interruption,  the  right  shall  be  deemed  absolnte 
and  indefeasible.  In  order  that  the  enjoyment 
which,  in  the  qnasi-possession  of  an  easement, 
may  confer  a right  to  it  by  length  of  time,  it 
mast  have  been  open,  peaceable,  and  “ as  of 
right." 

PABTICULAE  EASEMENTS. 

Running  Water  is  the  subject  of  easements  of 
several  kinds.  The  right  to  receive  a flow  of 
water  in  a natural  stream  and  transmit  it  into  its 
accustomed  coarse  is  an  ordinary  right  of  pro- 
perty,— a natural  right.  The  right  to  interfere 
with  the  accnstomed  coarse,  either  by  penning  it 
back  npon  the  land  above  or  transmitting  it,  altered 
in  quality  or  quantity  to  an  extent  not  jnstified 
by  natural  right,  is  an  easement.  Without  any 
convention,  tbe  occupier  of  a lower  field  holds  it 
under  servitude  of  recovering  the  natural  drain, 
age  from  an  adjoining  field  on  a natural  level. 
This  servitude  is  imposed  by  usage,  depending 
npon  natnral  sitnation,  and  extends  to  nsnal 
floods.  But,  if  a storm  floods  tbe  adjoining 
lands  in  an  nnnsnal  manner,  the  land.owner 
may,  it  seems,  fence  against  it,  within  the  period 
of  prescription.  He  may  raise  the  banks  to  keep 
the  stream  within  its  ancient  bed,  if  he  can  do 
80  withont  injury  to  others,  and  so  perhaps  if  the 
stream  changes  its  coarse.  “ The  right  to  the 
use  of  water,”  said  Sir.  J.  Leach,  in  Wright  w. 
Howard,  “rests  upon  clear  and  settled  princi- 
ples : primd  facie  the  proprietor  of  each  bank  of 
a stream  is  the  proprietor  of  half  tbe  land 
covered  by  the  stream,  bnt  there  is  no  property 
in  the  water.  Every  proprietor  has  an  equal 
right  to  use  the  water  which  flows  in  the  stream, 
and  consequently  no  proprietor  can  have  the 
right  to  use  tbe  water  to  tbe  prejudice  of  any 
other  proprietor.”  Easements  of  an  affirmative 
nature,  the  object  of  which  is  to  interfere  with 
tbe  natural  coarse  of  the  stream,  may  be 
acquired  by  user  over  a stream  flowing  through 
a man’s  own  land,  or  through  his  neighbour’s 
land.  With  regard  to  eaves,  althongh  every  one 
in  bnilding  is  bound  to  constmct  bis  bonse  so  as 
not  to  overhang  bis  neighbour’s  property,  and 
to  ooDstruot  hia  roof  in  snob  a manner  as  nob  to 
throw  the  rain-water  upon  the  neighbouring , 
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land,  yet  it  would  seem  that  a man  may  acquire 
aright  by  user  to  project  bis  wall  or  eaves  over 
the  boundary  line  of  his  property,  or  discharge 
the  rain  rnnning  from  the  roof  of  his  honse  npon 
the  adjoining  land. 

As  to  Subterraneous  Channels,  the  rale  of 
law  which  governs  the  enjoyment  of  a stream 
in  its  natural  coarse  is  not  applicable  to 
nnderground  springs  or  sobterraneous  cban* 
nels.  In  Chasemore  v.  Richards,  which  was 
decided  by  the  Honse  of  Lords,  the  plaintiff  was 
possessed  of  au  ancient  mill,  about  a mile  from 
Croydon,  which  for  upwards  of  sixty  years  had 
been  worked  by  the  flow  of  the  river  Wandle. 
The  river  was  supplied  with  water  produced  by 
the  rainfall  on  a very  extensive  distriot,  large 
quantities  of  whiob  sank  into  the  upper  ground  to 
various  depths,  aud  theu  flowed  and  percolated 
through  the  strata  towards  and  to  the  river. 
The  Local  Board,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
Croydon  with  water,  sank  a large  well,  to  a ooua 
siderable  depth,  in  their  own  gronnd,  and 
pumped  therefrom  between  600,000  and  600,000 
gallons  of  water  daily,  and  by  snob  means  the 
ordinary  underground  percolation  of  water  was 
diverted  from  the  river  to  snob  an  extent  that 
the  mill-owner  lost  the  use  of  the  stream,  and 
snatained  material  damage;  bnt  it  was  held  that 
this  gave  the  mill-owner  no  right  of  action 
against  the  Board.  It  would  therefore  appear 
that  any  person  may  dig  wells  or  out  draius  in 
his  own  lands  with  impunity,  although  be  thereby 
drains  his  neighbour’s  land,  by  iutermptiug  the 
flow  of  water  percolating  tbrougb  the  pores  of 
the  soil,  and  whiob,  but  for  such  cutting  or 
draining,  would  have  reached  his  neighbour’s 
land,  or  by  causing  the  water  already  collected 
on  his  neighbour’s  soil  to  percolate  away  from 
and  out  of  it.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  A 
makes  a grant  of  land  to  B without  any  exception 
of  the  rights  to  the  streams  of  water  in  the  land, 
neither  A nor  any  one  claiming  under  him  conld, 
it  is  conceived,  lawfully  do  anything  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  draining  the  underground 
water  or  diverting  any  stream  from  the  land,  for 
such  an  act  would  operate  as  a derogation  from  A’s 
grant. 

Sewers. — In  a certain  sense  all  sewers  passing 
through  the  lands  of  private  owners  are  ease- 
ments ; bnt  sewers  constmcted  nnder  legislative 
authority,  or  which,  although  originally  private 
property,  have  become  vested  in  public  bodies, 
such  as  tbe  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  are 
regulated  by  statutory  authority.  CommiBsioners 
of  Sewers  were  originally  established  nnder  the 
provisions  of  the  23  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  5,  commonly 
called  the  “ Statute  of  Sewers,”  which  was  made 
perpetnal  by  tbe  3rd  and  4th  Edw.  VI.,  o.  8. 
By  the  “ Land  Drainage  Act,  1861  ” (24  and  25 
Viet.,  o.  133),  the  powers  of  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  extend  (1)  to  oleansing,  repairing,  or 
otherwise  maintaining  in  a due  state  of  efficiency, 
any  existing  watercourse  or  ontfall  of  water,  or 
any  existing  wall  or  other  defence  against  water, 
and  to  snob  other  matters  as  are  mentioned  in 
the  16th  section  of  the  Aot.  By  the  interpre- 
tation olaose  “ watercourse  ” includes  all  rivers, 
streams,  drains,  sewers,  and  passages  through 
which  water  flows  ; (2)  the  deepening, 

widening,  straightening,  or  otherwise.  The 
law  relating  to  sewerage  is  regulated  by  the 
Public  Health  Acts  of  the  31  and  32  Viet., 
o,  115  (the  Sanitary  Aot,  1866),  and  the  38  and 
39  Viet.,  0.  55  (the  Public  Health  Aot,  1875), 
which  repealed  the  31  and  32  Viot.,  o.  115,  except 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  metropolis.  Under  the 
provisions  of  those  statutes,  all  existing  and 
fature  sewers,  within  the  distriot  of  the  local 
authority,  except  sewers  made  by  any  person 
for  his  own  profit,  or  by  any  company  for  the 
profit  of  the  shareholders,  and  sewers  made  and 
used  for  the  purpose  of  draining,  preserving,  or 
improving  land  under  any  local  or  private  Aot 
of  Parliament,  or  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating 
land  and  sewers  nnder  the  authority  of  any 
Commiasioners  of  Sewers,  are  vested  in  and 
placed  nnder  the  control  of  the  Local  Authority, 
which  is  restricted  from  making  or  using  any 
sewer,  drain,  or  outfall  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying sewage  or  filthy  water  into  any  natural 
stream  or  watercourse,  or  into  any  canal,  pond, 
or  lake,  until  such  sewage  or  filthy  water  is 
freed  from  all  exorementicions  or  other  fonl  or 
noxions  matter,  snob  as  would  affect  or  deteriorate 
the  purity  and  quality  of  the  water  in  such 
stream  or  watercourse,  or  in  such  pond  or  lake. 

Nuisances. — The  term  “ nnisanoe  ” is  applied 
in  the  law  indiBorimioately,  both  to  a disturbance 
of  an  easement  already  acquired,  and  infringe- 
ments npon  the  natnral  rights  of  property,  for 
which  an  action  can  be  maintained.  Strictly 
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speaking,  however,  the  term  naiaance  ahonld 
be  oonfiaed  to  the  latter  olaaa  of  injanea  only; 
thoae  aota  which  though  originally  tortious  as 
infringing  the  common  law  rights  of  property, 
may  nevertheless,  in  process  of  time,  confer  a 
prescriptive  title  by  enjoyment.  Many  aota  done 
upon  a man’s  property  which  are  in  their  nature 
injnrions  to  the  adjoining  lands,  and  consequently 
actionable  as  nuisances,  may  be  legalised  by 
prescription.  There  can,  however,  be  no  pre- 
soription  to  make  a common  nuisance,  which  is 
a prejudice  to  all  people,  because  it  cannot  have 
a lawful  beginning  by  licence  or  otherwise,  being 
against  the  common  law.  But  when  manufac- 
tories may  have  been  borne  with  in  a neighbour, 
hood  for  many  years,  it  will  operate  as  a con. 
sent  of  the  inhabitants  to  their  being  carried  on, 
though  the  law  might  have  considered  them  as 
nuisances  had  they  objected  to  them  in  time. 
A manufacturer  may  ooneeqaently  acquire  a 
right  to  pour  his  polluted  water  into  a stream 
as  against  all  new-comers,  so  that  those  below 
him,  coming  after  be  has  acquired  the  right, 
may  not  have  the  right  to  complain  of  what  he 
does  to  the  stream. 

As  to  Light  and  Air.  — The  strict  right  of 
property  entitles  the  owner  to  so  much  light  and 
air  only  as  fall  perpendicularly  on  his  land.  He 
may  bnild  lo  the  very  extremity  of  his  own  land 
and  no  action  can  be  maintained  against  him  for 
distnrbing  his  neighbour’s  privacy  by  opening 
windows  which  overlook  the  adjoining  property, 
but  it  is  competent  for  snob  neighbour  to  obstruct 
the  windows  so  opened  by  building  against  them 
on  his  own  land  at  any  time  during  twenty  years 
after  their  construction,  and  thus  prevent  the 
acquisition  of  the  easement.  The  right  to  the 
reception  of  light  and  air  in  a lateral  direction 
without  obstruotion  is  an  easement. 

The  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  air  is  generally 
speaking  governed  by  the  same  principles  as 
those  which  regulate  the  passage  of  light.  The 
old  authorities  mention  a singular  case  of  an 
easement  of  this  kind,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  where  one  erected  a bouse  so  high 
that  the  wind  was  stopped  from  the  windmills  in 
Finsbury  Fields,  it  was  adjudged  that  it  should 
be  broken  down  j but  there  were  probably  some 
special  ciroumstanoes  connected  with  that  case, — 
the  house  may  have  been  built  contrary  to  some 
privilege  conferred  on  the  windmill,  both  the 
house  and  the  windmill  being  on  the  estate  of 
the  prebend  of  Finsbury.  Besides,  at  that  time 
it  was  the  practice  of  the  Crown  to  prohibit  and 
regulate  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  by  proclamation,  and  the  house  may 
have  been  built  in  defiance  of  the  proclamation, 
and  the  owner  of  the  windmill  may  have  sued 
for  the  injury  he  sustained  by  the  building, 
which  either  was  or  was  supposed  to  be  illegal. 
There  are  several  other  oases  in  the  old  law 
books  of  complaints  arising  from  injury  by 
stoppage  of  windmills  by  buildings,  showing  that 
relief  was  granted  on  the  ground  that  the  build- 
ings were  nuisances,  but  all  those  decisions  may 
probably  be  explained  on  some  such  ground  as 
those  relating  to  the  Finsbury  windmill. 

It  is  rarely  now  that  a case  is  established  for 
the  interference  of  the  Court  upon  the  ground  of 
stoppage  of  air  irrespective  of  obstruction  to 
light,  but  in  my  own  experience  such  cases  have 
arisen.  For  example,  in  Kidd  v.  Wagner,  heard 
before  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  the  oomplaint 
was  that  the  defendant  proposed  to  build  a new 
church  in  Brighton,  so  close,  and  of  such  a 
height,  as  to  stop  the  free  passage  of  air  to  the 
plaintiff’s  malibouse,  which  required  a free 
current  of  air  ; and  in  Diokey  v.  Ffeil,  beard  in 
the  last  vacation,  before  Mr.  Justice  Fry,  where 
the  complaint  was  mainly  grounded  on  the , 
stoppage  of  the  free  current  of  air  to  the  plain- 
tiff’s  bouses  situated  in  the  crowded  neighbour- 
hood of  Drury-lane.  In  both  oases  interim  in. 
junotions  were  granted,  but  saoh  instances  may 
be  considered  as  exceptional,  and  in  the  follow, 
ing  observations  no  distinction  is  intended  to 
be  drawn  between  the  obstruotion  of  light  and 
air,  although  mention  is  made  to  the  obstrnction 
of  light  only. 

With  regard  to  the  law  relating  to  the  obstruo- 
tion  of  ancient  lights,  the  old  doctrine  which  was 
established  by  Lord  Eldon,  in  what  has  been 
termed  the  parent  case  of  'The  Attorney  General 
V.  Niohol,  seems  in  subatanoe  never  to  have 
been  departed  from.  “There  are,’’  said  his 
lordship,  “many obvious  cases  of  new  buildings 
darkening  those  opposite  to  them,  but  not  in 
such  a degree  that  an  injunction  could  be  main- 
tained, or  an  action  upon  the  case  which  however 
might  be  maintained  in  many  oases,  wonld  not 
support  an  injunction.”  In  that  case  an  injunc- 


tion was  dissolved  upon  an  undertaking  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  if  the  verdict  upon  the 
trial  promptly  had,  should  be  against  him,  to 
remove  snob  of  the  buildings  complained  of  as 
shonld  be  proved  in  a material  and  improper 
degree  to  affect  the  plaintiff’s  ancient  lights. 

It  was  held  also  in  the  leading  case  of  Back  v. 
Stacey,  that  in  order  to  give  a right  of  action 
and  snstain  the  issue,  there  must  be  a substantiai 
privation  of  light  suffiolent  to  render  the  occu- 
pation of  the  house  uncomfortable,  and  to  pre. 
vent  the  plaintiff  from  carrying  on  his  accus- 
tomed business  on  the  premises  as  be  had 
formerly  done.  With  the  single  exception  of 
reading  or  for  and,  I apprehend  that  the  above 
rnling  correctly  lays  down  the  doctrine  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  would  now  be  supported  in 
an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature. 

Lord  Crauworth  made  some  observations  in 
Clark  V.  Clarke,  which  were  originally  enpposed 
to  imply  that  there  was  some  difference  between 
the  right  of  a person  residing  in  a town  and  the 
right  of  a person  residing  in  the  country  to  be 
protected  in  respect  of  obstruction  of  ancient 
lights.  But  soon  after  that  case  his  lordship’s 
own  deoision  in  Yates  v.  Jack,  dispelled  any  suob 
idea,  and  laid  down  the  rale  that  the  owner  of 
ancient  lights  was  entitled,  not  only  to  sufficient 
light  for  the  purpose  of  his  then  business,  bat  to 
all  the  light  which  he  had  enjoyed  previoosly  to 
the  interruption  songht  to  be  restrained.  In 
Dent  V.  The  Auction  Mart  Company,  Lord 
Hatherley  (then  Vice-Chancellor)  reviewing  the 
state  of  the  law  relating  to  ancient  lights,  referred 
with  approbation  to  the  parent  oases  of  The 
Attorney-General  v.  Niohol,  Back  v.  Stacey,  and 
Yates  V.  Jack.  “The  principle,”  said  his  lord- 
ship, — 

"on  whiah  the  Court  interferes  in  these  cases  is  some- 
what analofrous,  as  far  as  valne  can  be  compared  with 
comfort,  to  the  case  of  specific  performance  where  the 
Court  says  it  is  not  enough  to  pay  a man  a sum  of  money, 
he  is  entitled  to  hive  the  speeifio  property  which  he  has 
acquired  and  to  be  relieved  against  the  breach  of  the  con- 
tract. In  all  these  cases  the  questions  are,  first,  whethrr 
damages  would  be  recoverable  ; andseoondly,  whether  the 
damages,  if  recovered,  would  be  such  as  to  authorise  the 
Court  to  interfere.” 

The  easement  of  the  owner  of  a dominant 
tenement  to  have  his  light  and  air  unobstructed 
by  newly-ereotod  buildiags  is  not  lost  or 
diminished  by  the  oiroamstance  that,  by  means 
of  olearauces  effected  in  the  neighbourhood  by 
other  parties  shortly  before  the  alterations,  he 
acquired  more  lights  than  the  buildings  could 
obstrnot. 

The  Prescription  Act  has  not  altered  the  law 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  light  to  which  the 
owner  of  an  ancient  light  is  entitled.  “ The 
natore  and  extent  of  the  right  before  that 
statute”  (citing  from  the  judgment  of  the  Lord 
Justice  James,  in  Kelk  v.  Pearson), — 

" was  to  have  that  amount  of  light  through  the  wiodow.s 
of  a house  which  was  sufficient,  according  to  the  ordinary 
notions  of  mankind,  for  the  comfortable  use  and  enjoy- 
ment  of  that  house  as  a dwelling-bonae  if  it  were  a 
dwelling-house,  or  for  the  beneficial  nso  and  occupation 
of  the  house  if  it  were  a warehouse,  a shop,  or  other  place 

of  business.  That  was  tbe  extent  of  the  easement, a 

right  to  prevent  your  neighbour  from  building  upon  bis 
land  BO  as  to  obstruct  the  access  of  sufficient  light  and  air 
to  such  HU  extent  ns  to  render  the  house  substantially  less 
comfortable  and  enjoyable.” 

In  the  same  oaee  Lord  Juatice  Mellish  said  : — 

“ The  right  to  light  and  air  at  the  present  time  by  no 
means  depends  exclnsively  upon  the  statute.  A right  to 
light  audaif  maybe  gained,  and  in  many  instances  is 
gained,  by  implied  grants  from  persons  who  were  the 
owners  of  houses  upon  lands  adjoining.  Before  a hoose 
had  been  erected  twenty  years,  or  even  if  it  had  been 
erected  twenty  years,  no  light  oould  be  gained  so  long  as 
the  land  on  which  any  obstruction  could  be  placed  was 
the  property  of  the  same  owner  ; but  it  is  perfectly  settled 
that  if  the  owner  of  a house  sell  land  on  which  an  obstruc- 
tion might  be  erected,  or  sell  the  house  and  reserve  to 
himself  the  land  on  which  the  obstruction  may  be  erected, 
the  right  to  light  and  air  is  gained  by  implied  grant  from 
what  IB  called  the  disposition  of  the  owner  of  the  two 
tenements." 

Lord  Chancellor  Selborne,  in  the  City  of 
London  Brewery  Company  v.  Tenant,  expressed 
his  complete  adherence  to  the  view  of  the  law 
taken  in  Kelk  v.  Pearson, 

In  the  recent  case  of  Kino  v.  Rudkin,  it  was 
decided  by  Mr.  Justice  Fry  that,  since  the  Judi. 
cature  Act,  as  before  it,  a plaintiff  in  an  action  to 
restrain  an  alleged  obstruction  to  ancient  lights 
cannot  obtain  an  injunction  unless  be  proves 
substantial  damage.  In  Kino  v.  Rudkin  the 

further  very  important  rule  was  laid  down, 

that  an  inquiry  as  to  damages  will  not  be 
directed  where  the  plaintiff  has  opened  a case  of 
substantial  damages  and  has  failed  to  prove  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  as  to 
what  would  constitute  sufficient  damage  upon 
which  to  ground  an  applioation.  Bat  the  result 
of  the  authorities  may  be,  I think,  shortly  stated 
thus  : — It  is  not  every  impediment  to  tbe  access 


of  light  or  air  which  will  warrant  the  interference 
of  the  Court  by  way  of  injunction,  or  even  entitle 
the  party  alleging  himself  to  be  injured,  to 
damages.  In  order  to  fonnd  a tide  to  relief  in 
respect  of  such  an  impediment  some  material  or 
snbstantial  injury  must  be  established,  and  the 
onus  of  proving  the  injury  rests  upon  the 
plaintiff. 

AS  TO  THE  ANGLE  OF  POKTI-FIVE  DEGBEES. 

It  may  be  useful,  however,  to  make  some 
fewjobservations  as  to  the  doctrine  regarding  tha 
statutory  rule  touching  the  angle  of  forty-fivo 
degrees.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Work®, 
under  statutory  authority,  by  a bye-law  p^issed 
in  1856,  prescribed  in  effect  that  every  new 
street  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis  mnst 
be  of  the  width  of  40  ft.  at  the  least,  but  if  the 
building  fronting  any  street  be  more  than  40  ft. 
high  from  the  level  of  the  street,  then  such  street 
must  be  of  a width  equal  at  least  to  the  height 
of  every  building  above  snob  level.  And  hy  the 
Metropolitan  Local  Management  Act,  1862  (25 
& 26  Viet.,  c.  102,  8.  85),  it  was  provided  that: — 
“ No  building,  except  aohurch  or  ebap#l,Bhall  be  erected 
on  the  side  of  any  new  street  of  a less  wioth  iban  60  ft., 
which  shall  exceed  in  height  the  distance  from  the  ex- 
terual  wall  or  front  of  such  building  to  the  opposite  side 
of  such  street,  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
Uetropolitaa  Board  of  Works  ; nor  Hhatl  tbe  height  of 
any  building  so  erected  be  at  any  time  eubsequ  ntly 
increasHd  so  as  to  exceed  sueb  risfance  without  such 
consent  j and  in  deto'-raining  the  height  of  such  building 
tbe  measurement  shall  be  taken  Irom  tbe  level  of  the 
centre  of  the  street  immediately  opposite  the  building  up 
lo  tbe  parapet  or  eaves  of  such  builaing." 

Lord  Selborne,  in  The  City  of  London  Brewery 
Company  v.  Tenant,  after  staling  that,  with 
regard  to  the  45  degrees,  there  was  no  positive 
, rule  of  law  upon  that  subject,  and  that  the 
oircumstanoe  that  45  degrees  were  left  unob- 
fitruoted  was  merely  au  element  in  tbe  question 
of  fact  whether  the  access  of  light  was  unduly 
incerfertd  with,  held  that  there  was 
“Undoubtedly  ground  for  saying  that  if  the  Legislature, 
when  making  general  regulations  as  to  bnildings,  con- 
sidered thiit  when  new  buildings  are  erected  the  light 
safficient  for  the  comfortable  oocupiitioa  of  them  will,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  obtained,  if  tha  buildings  to  be  erected 
opposite  lo  them  have  not  a greater  angular  eleva'iou 
than  45  deg-eea  ■,  tbe  fact  that  45  degrees  of  sky  are  left 
unobstructed  m»y.  under  ordinary  circarnstances,  bo 
considered  |>nind  facie  evidence  that  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  matetidi  mju.’y," 

The  question  again  came  under  consideration 
by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Hackert  v.  Baiss. 
The  plaintiff  in  that  case  was  the  owner  of  exten- 
sive  messuages  in  Jewry-street,  in  the  City  of 
London,  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  which  had 
had  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  light  for  above 
twenty  years.  The  defendants  were  erecting  a 
warehouse  opposite  to  the  plaintiff's  premises  on 
the  site  of  some  old  buildings,  part  of  which  only 
subtended  an  angle  of  38°,  and  other  part  an 
angle  of  27°  above  the  horizon  at  the  centre  point 
of  the  ground  windows  of  the  plaintiff’s  houses. 
Tbe  defendants  desired  to  build  tbeir  warehouse 
52  ft.  bigb,  and  bad  carried  it  up  to  tbe  height 
"f  46  ft.,  which  subtended  an  angle  of  more  than 
45°  at  the  foot  of  the  plaintiff’s  ancient  lights 
by  about  1 ft.  or  IJ  ft.  His  Lordship  said ; — 
"The  real  question  I have  to  decide  is  this  In  a street 
a good  deal  narrower  than  ordinary  streets,  not  being 
more  than  3S  ft.  6 in.  at  any  point  across,  an  < other  parts 
ooly  34  ft.,  is  a building  owner  entitled  to  erect  a building 
to  a height  which  will  obstruct  tbe  access  of  light  below 
tbe  43  degree  angle.  I say  that  as  a genera!  rale  be  is 
not.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  positive  evidence  b-ing  un- 
obtainable because  the  building  is  not  erected,  you  mnst 
go  upon  theory,  and  that  theory,  of  courne,  must  be  the 
opinion  of  skilled  persons,— persons  who  have  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  efi'ect  of  buildings  on  light.  But  ou  thin  point 
tbe  Coart  is  not  left  to  guess  nr  to  arrive  at  an  arbitrary 
conciusioa  upon  the  evidence  of  witneises,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  the  point  has  been  considered  by  tbe  Legisla- 
ture,  and  after  considering  the  result  of  prot'esMonal 
opinions,  the  Legislature  has  adopted  the  angle  of  45 
degrees  as  the  pr^iper  angle,  below  which  the  iooidenoe  of 
light  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  fall,  in  the  case  of  build- 
i'igs  on  the  opposite  side  of  an  ordinary  street ; and  that 
view  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Court,  whose  deciaioug 
are  binding  upon  me,  even  if  I differed  frum  them,  which  I 
do  not." 

And  after  referring  to  the  City  of  London 
Brewery  Company  v.  Tenant,  his  lordship  pro- 
ceeded ; — 

“So  that  on  being  satisfied  that'45  degrees  arc  unob- 
structed. I ought  priTBil  facie  to  come  to  that  conclusion, 
unlass  there  is  something  special  in  the  case.  Now  what 
is  special  in  this  case  is  in  favour  of  tbe  plaintiff.  In  the 
first  place,  as  I have  said,  the  street  is  rather  narrower 
than  it  ought  to  be.  The  legislative  rule  applies  to  a 
street  of  the  ordinary  width.  In  the  next  pUce,  there  is 
some  positive  evidence  that  the  present  height  of  46  ft., 
a little  over  45  degrees,  has  interfered  with  tbe  access  of 
light  not  to  an  inconsiderable  extent,  and  has  actually 
caused  personal  inconveoienee  to  one  of  the  occupiers  of 
the  bouses,  I do  not  say  that  that  alone  would  be  concln- 

A.nd  an  injanction  was  ' granted  to  restrain 
tbe  defendants  from  erecting  tbe  new  boilding 
at  a greater  height  thaQ_46  ft.  from  the  pave- 
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ment  or  base  line.  This  wag  not,  however,  to 
prevent  the  defendant  from  making  a eloping 
roof  of  a greater  height,  bo  long  as  the  angle  of 
incidence  of  light  over  the  roof  to  the  centre  of 
the  ground-floor  windows  of  the  plaintiff's  houses 
did  not  exceed  45  degrees. 

The  sabsequent  case  of  Theed  v.  Debenham  is 
another  illustration  of  what  the  Coart  will  con- 
sider a special  case,  to  wbioh  the  rule  as  to  the 
45  degrees  does  not  apply.  In  Tbeed  v.  Deben- 
ham, the  ancient  lights  of  a sculptor  had  a north 
aspect  in  a street  in  the  metropolis,  81  ft.  wide. 
In  the  course  of  bis  profession  he  required,  not 
only  a direct  light,  but  what  is  teohnioally  termed 
an  under  or  low  light,  and  which  be  bad  hitherto 
enjoyed.  Some  of  the  ancient  windows  bad 
been  enlarged  within  twenty  years.  The  de- 
fendants’ old  buildings  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  were,  as  to  part,  exactly  31  ft.  high, 
and  as  to  the  other  part,  a little  leas  than  that 
height.  They  intended  to  raise  their  new  build- 
ings so  that  their  new  parapet  would  be  38  ft. 
from  the  pavement,  and  tbeir  ridge  of  roof  about 
7 ft.  above  the  new  parapet,  and  they  claimed 
to  have  a statutory  right  to  raise  their  building 
to  a height  which  would  subtend  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  measured  from  a base  line,  level  with 
the  centre  of  the  plaintiff’s  light.  It  was  proved 
that  if  the  defendants  raised  the  new  building 
to  the  height  proposed  the  plaintiff  would  sustain 
a serious  diminntiou  of  light,  and  it  was  held  by 
Vice-Chancellor  Bacon  that  the  statutory  rego- 
lation  as  to  the  height  of  buildings  in  streets  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  limiting  the  right  of  prescrip- 
tion to  ancient  lights,  bnt  that  such  right  depends 
upon  the  degree  and  amount  of  obscuration  in 
each  particular  case.  ” In  my  opinion,”  said 
the  learned  Judge,  “ they  have  no  more  right  to 
take  away  the  light  which  the  plaintiff  has  been 
enjoying  than  they  have  to  take  away  the  front 
wall  of  his  house,”  and  further,  “ No  man  can 
be  heard  to  say  that  he  may  obscure  another’s 
ancient  light  because  be  has  more  light  than  he 
requires.” 

On  the  other  hand,  where  there  are  no  special 
circumstances,  the  statutory  rule  has  been  held 
to  apply.  Thus,  in  the  recent  case  of  Harris  v. 
The  London  and  South-Western  Bank,  heard 
before  Mr.  Justice  Fry  in  the  last  long  vacation, 
an  injunction  was  successfully  resisted  on  the 
ground  that  the  new  building  did  not  subtend  the 
angle  of  45  degrees,  and  that  there  was  no 
special  oircumetance  to  take  the  case  out  of  the 
general  rule. 

ALTERATION  OF  ANCIENT  LIGHTS. 

There  is  yet  another  subject  relating  to  the 
alteration  of  ancient  lights  wbioh  onghc  to  be 
diaouBsed  at  length,  but  it  is  impossible  that  I 
can  do  justice  to  the  subject  within  the  limits  of 
my  present  paper,  and  I think,  therefore,  that  I 
ought  merely  to  refer  you  to  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  Tapling  v.  Jones,  which  (over- 
Tuliog  Rensbaw  r.  Bean  and  Hutchinson  v.  Cope- 
stake)  decided  that  the  opening  of  a new  window, 
being  in  itself  an  innocent  act,  could  not  there- 
fore destroy  existicg  rights  in  oue  party,  or  give 
new  or  revive  old  rights  in  another,  and  that, 
consequeotly,  when  there  was  an  ancient  light, 
and  then  others  were  added,  aud  an  obstruction 
was  raised  against  the  added  lights,  which,  from 
their  position,  could  not  be  obstructed  without 
obstructing  the  ancient  light,  such  obstruction 
was  illegal.  And  to  refer  you  also  to  the  recent 
most  important  case  of  The  National  Provincial 
Flate-Glass  Ineuranoe  Company  v.  Prudential 
Assurance  Company,  in  which,  not  only  the 
question  as  to  the  alteration  of  ancient  lights, 
but  the  considerations  on  which  the  question  of 
injunction  or  damages  depends,  were  fully  dis- 
cussed.  Id  that  case,  a building  containing 
ancient  light  was  pulled  down  and  replaced  by 
another,  in  which  the  front  was  set  back  and  a 
dormer  window  converted  into  a skylight,  and  it 
was  held  that  the  right  to  reception  of  light  was 
not  lost.  That  any  snbstantial  alteration  in  the 
plan  of  the  windows  destroys  the  right  (see  the 
judgment  of  the  Master  of  the  Kolis  upon  the 
motiOQ  for  injaDOtion),  and  that  the  right  re- 
mains where  any  portion  of  the  light  which 
would  have  passed  over  the  servient  tenement 
through  the  old  windows  passes  also  through  the 
new  windows. 


Destruction  of  a Theatre  by  Tire. — The 
firemen  were  called  early  the  other  morning  to 
the  Cardiff  theatre,  which  they  found  burning 
fiercely.  The  building  was  soon  completely 
gutted,  and  all  the  dresses,  scenery,  and  “ pro- 
perties” were  destroyed. 


IMPORTANT  DISCOVERT  IN  APULIA. 

Much  excitement  has  been  created  in  art 
circles  of  Naples  by  an  arohasologioal  discovery 
of  great  importance.  An  underground  city, 
another  Pompeii,  has  been  discovered  near 
Monte  Gargano  (in  Apulia),  by  the  merest  aooi- 
dent,  in  cleaning  out  a well.  The  first  building 
met  with,  on  excavations  being  commenced,  was 
a temple  of  Diana;  next  oame  a portico,  64  ft. 
long,  of  columns  without  capitals.  The  works 
being  continued,  a subterranean  necropolis,  of 
an  area  of  nearly  four  acres,  was  finally  laid 
bare.  Many  important  inscriptions  have  already 
been  brought  to  light,  and  some  . of  them  have 
been  exhibited  iu  the  National  Museum  at 
Naples.  The  discovered  city  is  identioal  with 
the  old  Sipontnra  (near  Arpinnra),  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  Polybius,  Livy,  and  others.  It  was  not 
overwhelmed  by  a rain  of  ashes,  bnt  subsided 
during  an  earthquake.  Its  bouses  are  now  20  ft. 
below  the  cultivated  soil. 

The  Italian  Government  has  already  taken  the  ; 
necessary  steps  for  oontinuing  the  excavations 
on  a grand  scale.  It  is  being  laudably  supported 
by  the  efforts  of  the  citizens  of  Manfredonia 
and  its  archbishop.  The  Manfredonia  of  the  pre- 
sent  day  (founded  by  the  son  of  Frederick  II.) 
is  built  partly  on  the  site  of  clasaio  Sipontnm, 
without  any  one  being  aware  of  the  treasures 
hidden  below.  Fresh  discoveries  are  now  of 
daily  occurrence.  Amongst  them  is  a monument 
erected  by  the  citizens  of  Sipontnm  in  honour  of 
Pompey  afcer  his  victory  over  the  pirates. 
Sipontine  coins  have  also  been  found.  Bub  the 
greatest  yield  is  expected  from  the  classic 
necropolis,  with  its  namberless  sepulohres. 


THE  CLUBS  IN  AUTUMN. 

The  first  indication  that  a Club,  ornithologi- 
oally  and  metaphorically  speaking,  will  moult  ere 
long  is  made  by  the  arrival  of  a band  of  experts, 
skilled  artifioers  who  pry  about,  probe  into,  and 
test  everything  structural  and  textural,  most 
determinately  bent  on  noting  all  apparent  and 
bidden  defects.  Fabrics  are  scrutinised  and  held 
up  to  the  light,  just  as  Old  Clo',  the  Jew,  turns 
about  and  exposes  to  view  your  casb-away  ooat 
and  castor.  The  strength  of  furniture,  firm  and 
stable-looking,  is  tried  ; the  bars  of  iron  frame- 
work of  grates  are  knowingly  tapped,  like  the 
wheels  of  a railway-carriage  by  a porter;  or  the 
human  intellects  by  a mad  doctor  endeavouring 
bo  ascertain  if  there  be  a cracked  or  sound  mind. 
These  parties  prowl  about  in  a stealthy  manner; 
every  now  and  then  lay  their  heads  together  and 
oonsnlt  in  a low  tone  of  voice,  like  so  many  con- 
spirators plotting  and  keeping  secret  their  crafty 
designs  bow  best  to  mulct  the  Exchequer.  A 
thorough  exploration  and  examination  is  made  of 
every  material  thing  in  the  building  from  top  to 
bottom,  with  oue  notable  exception — the  wine- 
cellar. 

At  these  times  that  high  functionary,  the 
secretary,  emerges  from  obscurity.  Always 
oracular  and  mysterious,  be  now  becomes  more 
so,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  both  these  quali- 
ties seem  to  be  intensified  to  the  highest  degree. 
He  paces  slowly  about  in  a meditative  mood, 
evidently  anxious  about  passing  and  forthcoming 
events. 

We  move  onward  a few  weeks,  during  wbioh 
the  trees  have  shed  tbeir  dead  leaves  and  the 
Clubs  their  faded  feathers.  Well-fledged  wings 
are  now  widely  extended,  offering  shelter  to 
numerous  flocks  returning  from  their  migrations 
in  foreign  parts  to  settle  down  in  their  old 
haunts  and  homes.  Some  high-aoating,  far- 
flying  birds  of  bon  ton,  snob  as  woodcocks  and  the 
like,  travellers  and  wanderers,  make  direct  for 
Pall-mall.  Others  of  less  lofty  flight  and  less 
distingnished  plumage  distribute  themselves  in 
various  regions  westward,  while  the  nnariato- 
oratio  and  more  basineas-like  birds  wing  their 
flight  eastward,  far  beyond  the  Temple  and  its 
tottering  Bar. 

We  here  have  another  illustration  of  the  oft- 
repeated  adage  as  to  birds  of  a feather.  Ou  this 
point  of  plumage  let  us  reflect  a few  moments. 
Most  true  it  is,  as  we  have  just  shown,  that 
birds  of  a feather  flock  together,  but  we  de. 
□ounce  as  utterly  uutrue  the  popular  saying  that 
fine  feathers  make  fine  birds.  For  when  return- 
ing to  onr  old  domicile,  after  the  autumn 
manosuvres  are  over,  we  find  a dark,  dingy, 
dismal,  dirty  dado  daubed  over  and  disfiguring 
the  delicate  tint  which  formerly  extended  from 
the  bead  of  the  surbase  to  the  moulding  on  the 
cornice ; and  farther,  when  we  come  across 
flaring  flamboyant  tracings  in  passages  and  on 
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panels,  an  irresistible  feeling  arises,  that  a sort  | 
of  combination  of  pot-honse  and  gin-palace  style 
of  decoration  has  been  introdoced,  coarse,  t 
pewtery,  and  glaring.  I 

In  an  ornithological  sense,  the  conviction  is  i 
forced  npon  ns  that  a false  and  black  rara  avis  I 
has  entered  the  land,  and  we  would  fain  fall  | 
back  on  the  true  old  white  swan,  even  if  dis-  i 
figured  and  deformed  by  having  two  necks. 


BOSTON  SPA  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH. 

The  new  church  for  the  Congregationalists  of 
Boston  Spa  is  built  in  the  main  street  of  the 
village,  and  was  opened  on  the  24th  of  October 
last.  It  consists  of  a nave  with  small  transepts, 
porob,  lobbies,  and  tower,  and  will  seat  260 
persons.  The  length  of  the  nave  internally  is 
53  ft.,  its  width  34  ft.,  the  width  across  the 
transepts  being  43  ft.,  the  whole  roofed  in  one 
span,  with  open  timbers,  and  boarded.  Its 
acoustic  properties  are  described  as  satisfactory. 
The  seats  are  open  benches,  and  the  walls  are 
lined  to  a height  of  3 ft.  with  wood. 

The  tower,  which  is  intended  to  form  a stair, 
case  to  give  access  to  an  end  gallery  to  be  added 
at  some  future  date,  is  50  ft.  high,  and  has  a . 
slated  spire,  the  total  height  to  the  top  of  the  i 
firial  being  about  90  ft.  The  buildings  are  i 
enclosed  by  a low  boundary-wall  and  palisades,  i 
and  the  plot  so  enolosed  includes  sufficient  space  I 
for  a minister's  bouse,  wbioh  it  is  intended  to  I 
build  when  means  can  be  obtained.  The  design  i 
was  supplied  by  Mr.  F.  Bartram  Payton,  of  t 
Bradford,  arobiteot,  who  superintended  the  exe-  i 
cation  of  the  works.  The  mason’s  work  was  ) 
done  by  Mr.  Robert  Brelsford,  of  East  Keswick;  : 
the  joiner’s  work  by  Mr.  Bake,  of  Wetherby;  i 
the  plumber’s  work  by  Mr.  Story,  and  the  li 
slater’s  work  by  Mr.  Rawlins,  both  of  Leeds;  l 
and  the  [painting  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Idle.  The  It 
heating  apparatus  (which  is  Howorth’s  hot-air  » 
system)  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Taylor  & Par-  t 
sons,  of  Bradford,  who  also  supplied  the  com.  [: 
munion  rails.  The  palisades  wore  made  by 
Messrs.  Beckwitb,  of  Brigbouse ; and  the  gas-  I 
fittings  pvere  supplied  by  Messrs.  Freeman  & t 
Collier,  of  Manohester,  The  total  cost  is  about  l 
3,Q00i.,  of  which  amount  3721.  were  paid  for  the  i 
land. 

Behind  the  chnroh,  and  on  the  same  level,  is  , 
a school-room,  30  ft.  by  25  ft.,  with  separate  | 
entrance,  class-room,  minister's  vestry,  and  i 
lavatory. 

The  drawing  we  have  engraved  was  pat  npon  i 
the  wood  by  the  Cryptotype  process,  some  par.  t 
ticulara  of  which  will  be  fonnd  on  another  page,  f 


ANCIENT  HOUSE  AT  OCHSENFURTH,  , 
BAVARIA.  I 

The  old  villages,  or  rather  “dwarf  towns,”  of  | 
Germany,  especially  those  upon  the  Rhine,  the  | 
Main,  the  Moselle,  the  Lahn,  and  the  Danube,  in  i 
parts  of  Westphalia,  Saxony,  and  Hanover,  i 
nbonnd  in  examples  of  ancient  timber  honses.  f 
It  is,  however,  highly  advisable  that  drawings  of 
these  interesting  examples  of  Medimval  arohitec-  { 
tore  should  be  made  and  preserved  as  records,  fur  if 
every  year  sees  bandreds  of  these  picturesque  i 
edifices  destroyed.  , 

Many  of  the  ancient  timber,  and  even  of  the  I 
stone-oonstruoted,  bouses  which  have  been  pub-  i 
liabed  in  this  journal  have,  since  they  were  | 
drawn  and  engraved,  disappeared.  As  examples,  i 
we  may  mention  that  the  houses  at  Hildesheim,  .i 
Boppard,  and  Wurzburg,  of  which  we  gave  \ 
illustrations  some  three  or  four  years  back,  have  1 
ceased  to  exist ; and  probably  the  drawings 
which  wo  published  are  the  only  records  left  of  1« 
them. 

The  building  of  which  we  give  a view  in  oar  C 
present  number  is  a good  example  of  what  is  1 
called  “ post  and  pan  work.”  It  dates  from  the  k 
commencement  of  tbe  sixteenth  century,  and  is 
in  a very  perfect  condition.  As  will  be  seen  t 
from  onr  illustration,  in  addition  to  the  per-  • 
pendionlar,  horizontal,  and  diagonal  timbers,  we  . 
have  here  ogee-curved  braces,  which  in  some  : 
oases  are  richly  cusped.  The  stories  of  tbe  i 
building  are  separated  by  flat  moulded  timbers,  i 
consisting  of  alternate  beads  and  flat  hollows,  t 
which  give  a rich  architectural  effect.  As  this  J 
bouse  is  built  against  tbe  city  wall,  the  front  * 
shown  in  onr  view  is  the  only  one  visible. 


EfOyal  Academy  Architects.— On  Thursday  .s 
evening,  the  13th  inat.,  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  was 
elected  R.A. 
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HOUSES  IN  CANNON  STREET. 

The  important  block  of  baildings  which  we 
illnstrate  this  week  ia  eitaated  io  Cannon.etreet, 
London,  at  the  janotion  with  Qaeen  Victoria- 
Btreet,  and  immediately  opposite  the  Mansion 
House  Station.  The  principal  frontage  is  to 
Cannon-street,  and  measures  112  ft.  There  is  also 
a return  frontage  of  50  ft.  in  Bow-lane.  Some 
difficulty  has  been  experienced,  in  consequence 
of  the  desire  of  the  architects  to  obtain  a 
uniform  facjade,  whilst  the  land  was  subdivided 
into  irregular  frontages,  and  the  buildings  were 
erected  for  different  owners. 

The  corner  house  is  being  built  for  Messrs. 
Chapman,  Bros.,  for  the  purpose  of  a tavern, 
there  being  a grill-room  in  the  basement,  and 
smoking  and  billiard  rooms  on  the  upper  floors. 
The  adjoining  warehouse  is  being  erected  for 
Messrs.  C.  & J.  G.  Potter,  paper.stainerp,  of 
Darwen,  Lancashire;  the  next  warehouse,  for 
Messrs.  Jonas  Brooks  & Bros.,  of  Huddersfleld, 
Yorkshire  ; and  the  furthest  warehouse  for  Mr. 
Henry  Woods,  of  London  and  Paris.  The  three 
last-mentioned  *premiaes  have  large  packing- 
rooms  in  the  basement,  warehouses  ou  the 
ground-floor,  and  offices  on  the  upper  floors. 

The  external  walla  are  built  with  Tisbury 
stone,  with  polished  Bhap  granite  pilasters  to 
the  gronnd-floors.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
Broomball  thes.  The  sanitary  apparatus  has 
been  supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  G.  Stidder  & Co. 
The  carving  and  plaster  enrichments  have  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Smith  & Finley,  and  the 
fittings  of  the  tavern  by  Messrs.  Macey  & 
Taylor.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Morter,  contractor,  of 
Stratford,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super, 
intendence  of  Messrs.  Taylor  & Locke,  archi- 
tects, of  Businghall-Btreet. 


THE  CRTPTOTYPE  PROCESS. 

Ceyptotyi’e  is  a new  photographic  process  for 
rapidly  obtaining  pictures  upon  boxwood  blocks 
for  eugraving.  To  persons  unacquainted  with 
photography  and  engraving,  it  nodonbt  seems  as 
easy  to  produce  a photographic  image  upon  wood 
as  it  is  to  print  a photograph  upon  aibumenised 
paper,  but  there  are  three  very  great  difficulties  ia 
the  way  of  printing  a photograph  upon  wood. 
1.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  prepare  the  wood 
in  the  same  way  as  sensitive  paper  is  prepared, 
some  change  takes  plaoe  in  the  wood  which  turns 
it  to  a mahogany  odour.  2.  The  usual  photo- 
graphic preparation  also  injures  the  wood.  3. 
Photographs  upon  paper  have  to  be  subjected  to 
repeated  washings ; now  if  boxwood  is  washed 
or  placed  in  water  it  is  greatly  damaged  for 
eugraving  purposes.  Forsomeyearspost  photo- 
graphs  have  been  placed  upon  wood  for  engraving 
by  dexterously  peeling  films  off  glass  and  trans- 
ferring them  backwards  on  to  boxwood  blocks. 
But  a film  of  collodion  on  a boxwood  block  is 
highly  objectionable  in  several  ways.  1.  In 
fine  work  the  engraver  does  not  know  whether 
he  has  cut  through  the  collodion  and  reached  the 
wood,  and  if  the  wood  is  not  reached,  then,  when 
the  block  is  cleaned,  the  engraver  has  to  re-out 
his  work, for  the  fine  engraving  will  have  vanished 
with  the  film.  2.  Sometimes  the  collodion  will 
peel  off  like  a pancake.  3.  At  other  times  it 
will  be  brittle,  and  so  pieces  of  the  picture  will 
fly  away  from  the  wood  at  the  touch  of  the 
graver.  A process  is  known  for  removing  the 
collodion,  but  this  leaves  the  print  so  pale,  un- 
satisfactory, and  evanescent,  that  it  rubs  off  on 
being  touched  with  the  fingers,  and  in  some 
methods  if  the  block  ia  kept  in  the  light  it  turns 
wholly  black.  Hitherto  all  attempts  have  ended 
in  brown  or  grey  pictures,  and  these  colours  are 
objectionable  in  wood  engraving.  The  process 
perfected  by  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Smith,  of  15,  Mild, 
may-grove,  London,  entirely  gets  over  all  these 
difficulties,  for  the  block  is  never  placed  in  water 
or  washed,  there  is  no  preparation  of  the  wood, 
and  there  is  no  collodion.  All  that  is  present 
upon  the  naked  wood  is  a permanent  black 
image  of  the  object  copied.  The  discovery  (par- 
tioulara  for  obvious  reasons  are  kept  secret;)  was 
not  accidental.  It  was  only  arrived  at  after 
nearly  three  years’  incessant  daily  work  in  one 
direction.  Nearly  every  day  of  all  this  long 
period  saw  a more  or  less  disheartening  and 
often  expensive  failure.  That  it  is  a suocess 
there  ia  no  room  for  doubt,  as  during  the  last 
six  months  it  has  been  largely  tested  in  different 
directions  by  many  engravers,  and  always  with 
nniform  and  perfectly  satisfactory  results.  The 


process  is  also  adapted  for  producing  an  enlarged 
image  on  the  wood  of  any  object  direct  from  the 
field  of  the  microscope.  If  all  we  hear  be  oorrect 
the  process  ought  to  prove  of  value. 


ANCIENT  GREEK  ART. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  15th  inst.,  Mr.  C.  T. 
Newton,  C.B.,  of  the  British  Museum,  delivered 
the  last  of  the  series  of  lectures  on  “ Greek 
Art,”  at  the  College  for  Meu  and  Women,  Queen- 
square,  Bloomsbury.  The  three  previous  lectures 
have  been  reported  in  the  Builder. 

Mr.  Newton  said  that  in  his  previous  address 
he  treated  of  the  last  stage  of  archaic  art,  bring- 
ing down  the  history  to  the  year  460  B.C.  The 
reason  he  chose  that  particular  date  was  because 
Fbidias,  the  pupil  of  Ageladas,  flourished  about 
that  time  (it  being  pre-eminently  the  age  of 
Pericles),  and  accomplished  the  greatest  woikof 
the  whole  period.  He  proposed  chat  evening  to 
deal  with  the  time  extending  from  460  B.C.  to 
400  B.C.,  which  might  be  called  the  first  great 
period  of  Athenian  art.  In  the  three  previous 
lectures  he  had  traced  the  development  of  Greek 
art  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was  after  the  great 
victories  of  the  Persian  War  that  Athens,  under 
a succession  of  great  statesmen,  attained  to  a 
vast  maritime  empire,  and  in  that  same  period 
she  became  eminent  in  literature,  there  being 
produced  those  celebrated  dramatio  works  of 
ner  tragedians,  Hilsohylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  while  Aristophanes  was  an  unrivalled 
writer  of  comedy.  There  were  also  produced 
chose  arobiteotural  works  of  Phidias  which  still 
remained  on  the  Acropolis,  The  earliest  part  of 
this  period  was  very  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
It  was  one  of  those  oases  in  the  history  of 
humanity  that  the  mind  loved  to  dwell  upon. 
At  the  time  there  was  this  great  development  of 
art,  measures  were  taken  by  the  leading  states- 
man of  the  age  of  Pericles  to  delight  and  instruct 
the  people,  notably  by  dramatic  represectatiooa, 
at  which  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  were 
admitted  free.  The  price  of  corn  was  kept  down 
by  artificial  restrictions;  jurors  were  paid  for 
attendance  at  tribunals;  and  as  much  of  the 
menial  work  as  possible  was  done  by  slaves,  so 
that  the  poorer  citizens  had  an  easy  time  of  It. 
With  reference  to  the  costly  buildings  that  were 
then  oonstrncted,  the  practical  question  arose, 
Where  did  the  money  come  from  ? The  money 
came  from  several  sources,  the  principal  source 
being  opened  up  iu  consequence  of  the  Persian 
War.  The  Athenians  were  successful  in  crush- 
ing the  naval  power  of  Persia,  after  which  the 
battle  of  Eurymedon  was  fought,  which  ended 
the  Persian  War.  The  protection  of  a number 
of  Greek  States  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was 
then  undertaken  as  a public  duty,  a maritime 
confederacy  being  formed,  each  member  of 
which  bound  itself  to  contribute,  either  in 
ships  or  money,  a certain  quota  towards  the 
common  expenses.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
on  the  sacred  island  of  Delos  there  was  erected 
the  great  temple  of  Apollo,  where  the  treasure 
of  the  oonfederaoy  was  kept.  The  Athenians 
had  dominant  power  in  the  oonfedera-'y,  there 
being,  however,  a certain  equality  established 
among  the  members.  After  a time  the  Athenians 
got  stronger,  while  the  confederacy  became 
relatively  weaker,  and  the  treasure  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Athenians 
themselves,  and  transferred  from  Delos  to 
Athens,  these  allies  becoming  contributors. 
The  surplus  money,  after  paying  the  military 
expenses,  was  appropriated  first  of  all  to  the 
service  of  the  Athenian  gods  as  pleasing 
and  acceptable  offerings.  He  mentioned  this 
circumstance  because  it  was  important  to  know 
precisely  theoonditionsnnder  whiohartfiourisbed. 
They  were  aware  that  before  the  Persian  War 
Athens  was  almost  an  unprotected  city.  There 
was  a wall  around  the  Acropolis  which  the  Per- 
sians destroyed ; but  there  was  no  fortification 
connecting  the  harbour  of  Peirmus  from  Athens 
itself.  The  first  thing  done  was  to  connect  the 
port  by  this  wall,  so  as  to  make  the  plaoe  per- 
fectly secure  ; and  this  being  accomplished,  the 
military  importance  of  the  Acropolis  itself  was 
considerably  less,  and  accordingly  the  Athenians 
began  embellishing  it.  It  was  a great  rooky 
oitadel,  situated  on  the  top  of  a square  craggy 
rook,  150  ft.  high,  with  a flat  summit  1,000  ft- 
long,  500  ft.  broad,  and  stood  in  the  centre  of 
Athens.  All  along  the  coast  rose  splendid 
buildings,  and  the  whole  of  the  magnificent 
prospect  was  crowned  by  the  Acropolis,  where 
all  the  most  glorious  monuments  of  Athens  were 
assembled.  With  regard  to  the  architecture  of 


the  period,  what  the  domestic  buildings  were 
they  did  not  know  ; but  he  (Ur.  Newton)  thought 
that  they  were  rather  of  a mean  and  contemptible 
kind,  being  probably  built  of  perishable  material, 
because  there  were  no  traces  of  them  left.  Wbat 
they  found,  however,  were  the  remains  of 
temples  whioh  w’ere  built  with  a degree  of  care 
and  excellence  whioh  perhaps  had  never  been 
surpassed.  They  knew  that  the  State  first  appro- 
priated a certain  sum  for  the  building  of  these 
temples,  and  that  contracts  were  entered  into, 
be  supposed,  “ for  the  lowest  tender.”  Sur- 
veyors, too,  were  appointed,  and  he  must  say 
that  a temple,  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  was  built 
with  the  same  amount  of  precision  and  oare  aa 
a ship  of  war  would  be  under  Government  in- 
speotioD.  For  the  buildings  the  finest  marble 
was  chosen,  and  the  work  was  executed  with  a 
delicacy  which  he  could  only  oompare  to  the 
best  cabinet  work  of  the  present  day.  Moat 
minnte  specifications  were  prepared  of  all  the 
materials  necessary  for  the  building,  each 
block  of  marble  being  perfect  for  the  place 
for  whioh  it  was  intended.  There  was,  too, 
an  elaborate  system  of  supervision,  offioers 
being  appointed  by  the  State  to  superin- 
tend the  erection  of  the  buildings.  With 
regard  to  the  Ereohtbeum,  the  most  venerated  of 
all  Athenian  sanotnaries,  at  a partioular  stage 
the  building  of  it  did  not  get  on  fast  enough,  and 
a oommission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
reason.  All  these  oiroumBtances  showed  how  well 
ordered  matters  were,  and  the  impression  that 
one  received  from  a stndy  of  the  institutions  of 
Athens  in  the  age  of  Pericles  showed  how  care- 
ful the  State  was  iu  reference  to  its  public  works, 
the  Athenians  producing  buildings  whioh  were 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  being  models  of 
adoration  and  reverence.  The  Propylma,  all 
boilt  of  white  marble,  formed  the  enlranoe  to 
the  Parthenon,  and  its  ruins  now  existed.  It 
was  said  to  be  intended  for  the  defence  of  the 
Acropolis,  but  he  thought  it  was  now  agreed 
that  it  was  a grand  vestibule  for  processions, 
because  at  the  time  it  was  erected  Athens  might 
be  considered  clear  from  invaders.  Above  the 
Propylrea  stood  the  colossal  statue  of  Athenb 
Promaohos,  whioh  was  a work  in  bronze,  and 
mast  have  been  the  greatest  feat  of  casting  in 
antiquity.  It  was  by  Phidias,  and  was  between 
50  ft.  and  60  ft.  high.  It  was  one  of  the  three 
statues  of  Athene  whioh  were  placed  in  the 
Acropolis.  With  regard  to  the  Erechtheum,  it 
had  always  been  a puzzle,  and  was,  in  fact,  two 
or  three  temples  in  one.  Before  the  Persian 
War  there  was  a very  ancient  statue  of  the 
goddess  Athene,  and  in  the  temple  where  it 
was  placed  there  was  a live  olive-tree,  whioh  was 
an  object  of  veneration  to  the  AthenianB,  and 
was  snpposed  to  be  the  pan  nt  tree  from  which  all 
the  live  trees  in  Persia  a prang.  There  wasaooriona 
connexion  between  this  goddess  and  the  olive- 
tree.  Athene  was  in  some  sort  a goddess  of  light 
— ether — and  Attica  derived  a great  deal  of  its 
revenue  from  the  excellent  oil  derived  from  the 
olive-trees.  The  lamp  fed  by  the  oil  was  sacred 
to  her  io  this  temple,  and  the  wiok,  it  was  said, 
only  required  trimming  once  a year,  which,  if 
true,  must  have  been  a very  remarkable  wick. 
After  the  Persian  War  this  ancient  statue  of 
Athene  was  renewed,  and  the  young  ladies  of 
Athens  used  to  bring  to  it  embroidery  work  as 
offerings.  With  respect  to  the  Parthenon,  this 
great  temple  in  a ruined  state  was  still  standing, 
and  of  its  architecture  there  were  a few  samples 
in  the  British  Museum.  Partbenou  meant  the 
Temple  of  the  Virgin,  and  in  it  were 
deposited  the  treasores  of  the  State.  As  re- 
garded the  art  of  making  images  of  gold  and 
ivory,  which  was  known  aa  ohryso-elephantine, 
it  was  extensively  practised  amongst  the  Greeks. 
Winckelmann  bad  calculated  that  about  100 
statues  of  this  kind  were  mentioned  by  the 
ancients.  The  combination  of  gold  and  ivory 
was  chiefly  used  in  temple  statues  ; and  though 
the  execution  of  the  more  famous  works  of 
this  class  belonged  to  aa  advanced  period  of 
art,  the  use  of  various  materials  in  the  same 
structure  was  very  ancient,  and  probably 
borrowed  from  the  custom  of  adorning  the 
wooden  images  of  the  earliest  time  with  the 
precious  metals.  Coming  to  the  question  as 
affecting  the  resources  of  the  State,  Thuoydidea 
cold  them  that  the  goddess,  the  Pallas  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  was  executed  by  Phidias,  had 
on  her  person,  in  gold  garments,  an  immense 
sum, — be  might  say  a fabulous  sum, — the  gold 
being  borrowed  and  converted  into  money  in 
cases  of  extreme  destitution  on  the  part  of 
the  State  when  money  was  wanted  to  pay  the 
soldiers  in  times  of  war,  and  returned  iu  more 
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prosperoQB  times.  It  would  be  very  conveDienfe 
for  the  Turks  at  the  present  day  they  such 
a goddess  to  borrow  from,  for,  depend  upon  it, 
ihe  gold  would  be  melted  down  to  supply  “ the 
sinews  of  war.”  In  the  Bussian  monasteries, 
large  revenues  were  attached  to  them,  and  from 
what  he  (Mr.  Newton)  had  been  told  from  a 
Triend,  who  had  recently  returned  from  Rassia, 
the  authorities  of  the  monasteries  had  promised 
to  pay  over  any  amount  to  carry  on  this  “ Holy 
W^ar.”  It  was  in  the  making  of  the  statue  of 
the  Olympian  Jupiter  that  Phidias  earned  his 
fame.  The  Theatre  of  Dionysius  was  uncovered 
oy  the  Germans  about  the  year  1855,  and  then 
it  was  found  that  the  principal  seats  were  set 
aside  for  the  obief  personages  of  the  State, — 
marble  chairs  being  reserved  for  them.  Last 
year  considerable  excavations  were  made  in  this 
place  by  the  Greek  Archaeological  Society,  the 
work  being  oarried  out  by  private  subscriptions. 
With  reference  to  the  Temple  of  Victory,  portions 
of  its  frieze  were  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
sut  the  great  work  of  Phidias  was  the  ohryso- 
alephantine  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter, 
whioh  had  long  since  disappeared,  they 
not  having  any  clear  idea  what  it  was 
like,  having  to  rely  on  the  descriptions  of 
it  given  by  the  anoients ; but  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  in  whioh  it  was  placed  had  recently 
Deen  disinterred,  owing  to  the  labours  of  some 
Germans,  who  had  been  sent  there  to  excavate. 
The  principal  columns  were  there,  and  what  was 
more  important  the  sculptures  in  the  two  pedi- 
ments,  one  of  which,  according  to  Pansanias, 
was  by  Aloamenep,  and  the  other  by  Paeonios,  of 
Mende,  had  been  in  great  part  recovered,  show* 
ing  that  the  work  had  been  carefully  and  com- 
pletely done.  This  same  Pteonioe  made  a victory 
at  Olympia.  They  had  thus  undoubted  works  by 
particular  artists  of  the  age  of  Pericles.  The 
imperfect  execution  of  the  pedimeutal  composi- 
tions at  Olympia  might  be  illustrated  by  a com. 
parison  of  the  Phygalian  frieze,  that  of  the 
Ereobtheom,  and  the  frieze  of  the  Xantbian 
monument  of  Phidias  himself.  Where  there  was 
a great  gathering  of  the  most  skilful  carvers  in 
marble,  as  at  Athens,  and  also  abundant  wealth, 
the  execution  was  almost  perfect;  when  Athens 
grew  poorer,  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  artists  were  not  so  well  paid,  as  they 
saw  by  the  aooonnt  of  the  building  of  the  Ereoh- 
theum,  in  which  the  actual  sums  paid  to  indi. 
vidual  soulptors  of  groups  and  figures  were  noted. 
The  inferiority  of  the  execution  was  evident  at 
Phygalies,  but  still  more  evident  at  Olympia, 
and  at  Xanthus,  iu  Lycia. 

The  other  two  eminent  sculptors  who  flonrished 
about  this  period  were  Myron  and  Praxiteles, 
the  latter  being  celebrated  for  bis  figures  of  the 
athletes  putting  diadems  round  their  heads. 
With  respect  to  paintiug,  they  had  nothing  to 
refer  to  except  the  vases  of  the  period,  some  of 
whioh  were  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  conolusiou,  Mr.  Newton  regretted  that, 
owiug  to  pressure  of  business,  be  could  not 
pursue  the  course  of  lectures,  but  trusted  next 
autumn  he  would  find  it  oouvenieut  to  resume 
this  subject.  In  the  meantime,  he  hoped  that 
all  bis  hearers  would  study  hard  the  valuable 
works  of  art  to  be  found  at  the  British  Museum, 
for  it  was  the  repetition  of  the  impression  this 
subject  gave  that  made  ancient  art  valuable. 

A cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Newton  before  the  meeting  separated. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 

AKCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

In  the  discussion  whioh  followed  the  reading 
of  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson’s  paper,  the  substanoe  of 
whioh  we  gave  in  our  last, 

Mr.  R.  Pueue  Spiers  said  that  if  Mr.  Stevenaon’s 
purpose  had  been  to  read  the  funeral  oration  of 
the  Gothic  style,  he  had  begun,  on  the  principle 
de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,  by  pointing  out  how 
truthful  Gothic  was  in  its  earlier  developments. 
Gradually  warming  up  in  hie  subject,  he  showed 
how  debased  the  later  forms  bad  become,  and 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  whioh  arose  in  apply- 
ing  the  style  to  modern  wants.  He  bad  referred 
to  the  shams  and  reproductions  of  our  fathers, 
and  after  remarking  that  doubtless  our  dislike  of 
the  later  phases  of  Gothio  was  due  to  the  bad 
copies  of  forty  years  ago,  he  suggested  that 
thirty  years  hence  people  would  be  disgusted 
with  the  reproductions  of  the  present  day. 
Therefore  Mr.  Stevenson  hoped  that  more  parti- 
oular  attention  would  be  directed  to  the  “ Queen 
Anne  ” style,  of  whioh  he  was  the  apostle.  He 


confessed  to  being  somewhat  disappointed  with 
the  paper,  for  Mr.  Stevenson  generally  had  many 
new  arguments  to  briug  forward.  He  believed 
Mr.  Stevenson  was  about  to  publish  a book, — an 
architectural  history, — and  that  the  paper  formed 
part  of  the  coming  book.  Now,  althou'2h  of 
oonrso  it  was  impossible  to  write  an  altogether 
new  history  of  architecture, — for  the  writer  must 
base  his  statements  on  facte, — he  regretted  that 
Mr.  Steveusoo  had  taken  as  almost  his  sole 
guide  M.  Viollet-le.Dao,  who  bad  totally 
neglected  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
Gothio  work. — a phase  whioh  must  be  dealt 
with  in  any  history  of  Gothic  arohitectnre  to  be 
read  by  Englishmen,  viz.,  fan.vaulting.  He  dis- 
agreed  with  Mr.  Stevenson  when  he  said  that 
the  developments  of  the  Gothio  style  were  similar 
in  France,  England,  and  Germany. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer  did  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Spiers  in  saying  that  fan.vaulting  was  the  origiu 
of  the  fonr.oentred  arch.  It  was  a remarkable 
thing  that  in  cburcbee  whioh  bad  fan- vaulting 
the  windows  of  the  clearstories  were  not  four- 
centred.  In  the  lady.chapel  at  Peterborough 
Cathedral  the  windows  were  not  four-centred : 
they  were  rather  sharp  than  otherwise.  Again, 
King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  was  entirely 
covered  with  fan-vaulting,  but  with  the  exoep. 
tion  of  the  east  and  west  windows  none  of  the 
windows  were  four-centred.  In  Henry  VII.’s 
Cbapel,at  Westminster,  ifthe  windows  were  four, 
centred  at  all  they  were  very  slightly  so.  Ho 
agreed  with  Mr.  Stevenson  that  the  four-centred 
arch  arose  from  the  desire  to  give  as  much 
light  as  possible  to  the  upper  part  of  the  wall. 
In  Oxfordshire,  and  some  other  of  the  central 
counties,  square-headed  windows  in  the  clear- 
stories were  quite  common  ; internally  a sort  of 
flat  segmental  arch  was  used.  There  was  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  for  Mr.  Stevenson’s  augges- 
tion  to  call  the  Perpendi  nlur  style  the  “ Hori. 
zontal  ” style  ; certainly  the  horizontal  lines  were 
a distingnishing  feature  of  the  style,  and  they 
were  often  moat  strikiugly  emphasised  by  the 
massive  square  towers,  cot  straight  off  at  the 
top,  as  iu  the  fine  example  of  Lavenbam  Church, 
Suffolk.  Even  in  so  thoroughly  Perpendicular 
a building  as  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
where  there  was  an  enormous  number  of  Perpen- 
dicular lines  runuing  up  to  the  roof,  the  perpen- 
dicularity of  the  effect  was  broken  up  by  angels 
carrying  shields,  which  tended  to  impart  to  the 
interior  the  appearance  of  borizontality.  He 
was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Stevenson  speak  so  enthn- 
siastically  in  favour  of  the  Perpendicular 
ohnrobes,  for  he  (Ur.  Brewer)  believed  Gothic 
architecture  never  produced  anything  more 
perfect,  dignified,  and  grand,  or  more  fitted  for 
places jof  worship,  than  the  great  Perpendicular 
churobes  such  as  those  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams,  in  reference  to  the 
latter  part  of  Mr.  Steveuson’e  paper,  said  be  did 
not  wish  to  assume  the  position  of  champion  of 
the  eminent  architects  whose  works  bad  been 
referred  to,  but  it  seemed  to  bim  that  the  paper 
took  rather  a partisan  view  ; it  certainly  tended 
towards  much  that  had  been  put  forward  in  the 
battle  of  the  styles.  Now  the  true  artist  would 
ereot  a good  building  in  any  style,  and  be 
thought  we  should  have  reason  to  be  proud  if 
we  looked  back  at  the  revivals  of  any  period 
from  the  oommencemeut  of  the  present  oentury. 
Works  of  great  merit  had  been  produced,  and  he 
did  nut  believe  that  tbe  best  of  them  would  ever 
cease  to  call  forth  the  admiration  of  our  succes- 
sors. We  bad  great  reason  to  look  back  at  the 
Gothio  revival  with  pride,  for  bntldiugs  of  the 
greattst  beauty  had  beeu  produced  iu  it,  what- 
ever those  who  were  in  favour  of  other  styles 
might  think.  If  we  were  to  have  good  bnildii^gs 
we  must  have  good  artists,  and,  as  artists  were 
few,  good  buildings  must  necessarily  be  few. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Flureooe  said  Mr.  Stevenson  con- 
cluded his  paper  by  saying  that  Gothic  arohiteo- 
tore  iu  the  present  day  was  tbe  artistic  expres- 
sioD  of  an  obsolete  mode  of  oonstraotion,  but  be 
(Mr.  Floreuoe)  ventured  to  thiuk  that  a style 
which  had  so  many  good  qualities  as  had  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Stevenson  must  of  necessity, 
even  at  tbe  present  day,  have  some  life  left  in  it. 
Its  funeral  oration  bad  not  yet  been  prononnoed. 
The  Ciuque-cento,  when  at  its  lowest,  sprang 
into  a fresh  existence  ; and  as  Gothio  oontained 
many  elements  capable  of  use,  it  might  hope  fur 
a profitable  career  in  the  future.  Cinque-cento 
had  been  out  of  fashion  for  some  time,  but, 
shorn  of  some  of  its  most  attractive  qualities,  it 
was  again  tbe  fashion,  even  with  some  of  tbe 
most  glaring  faults  and  defects  of  Gothio  en- 
grafted on  to  it. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  in  replying  on  the  discussion, 


said  that  the  question  of  fan-vaulting  was  dealt 
with  in  his  paper,  although  he  omitted  reading 
that  portion  to  save  time.  He  was  inclined  to 
hold  that  fan.vaulting  itself  was  a thing  whioh 
especially  needed  explanation,  and  that  explana. 
tion  was  probably  to  be  found  iu  the  desire  of 
the  Perpendicular  architects  to  keep  their  roofs 
flat.  As  au  architect  himself  he  confessed  he 
should  be  quite  willing,  especially  as  he  con- 
sidered  we  were  living  in  a feebler  age  as 
regarded  architecture,  and  roust  live,  to  some 
extent,  ou  the  ideas  of  our  predecessors,  to  put 
up  buildings  designed  with  features  which, 
though  not  perhaps  useful,  were  pioturesque  if 
not  beautiful.  But  to  ooueede  this  was  to  deny 
the  pretensions  of  Gothic  construction  to  be  the 
outcome  of  necessity,  and  was  a sad  descent  for 
those  who  had  always  maintained  that  Gothio 
was  a true  style,  and  the  only  true  style, 
and  that  Classic  was  all  false.  Althongh 
old  forms  might  be  copied  and  re-used,  it 
was  surely  a far  nobler  thing  to  throw 
them  boldly  aside,  as  did  the  old  Gothic  builders 
themselves,  and  trust  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case  to  help  them  to  develope  new  features  in 
oonsonanoe  with  moderu  requirements.  This 
required  enormous  skill  and  art.  Engineers  had 
had  more  opportunities  of  doing  this  than  archi- 
teota,  for  they  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  great  works  ministering  to  wants 
which  were  entirely  modern.  They  had  been 
most  successful  in  their  works  where  they  had 
depended  on  simplioity  and  grandeur  of  outline 
rather  than  on  applied  ornament.  At  one  time 
he  (Mr.  Stevenson)  was  as  great  an  enthusiast  as 
anyone  for  Gothio;  but  more  mature  study  had 
convinced  him  that  it  was  not  suited  to  domestic 
requirements,  inasmuch  as  to  be  real  it  must  have 
vaulting.  Modern  Gothio  chnrohes  whioh  were 
vaulted,  snoh  as  St.  Peter’s,  Vauxhall,  were  much 
more  satisfactory  than  contemporary  works  not 
vaulted.  Cost  preoluded  the  use  of  vaulting  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  and  without  vaulting 
Gothio  was  as  insipid  as  the  play  of  “ Hamlet  ” 
with  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  omitted. 


MORE  ABOUT  “DAMP.” 

Sib, — A year  einoe  (December  9fch,  1876),  you 

printed  some  observations  of  mine  upon  damp, 

a subject  whioh  naturally  comes  round  again 
with  the  season,  as  recent  complaints  from  your 
correspondents  indicate.  I then  showed  that 
mnoh  of  the  damp,  or  even  positive  wetness, 
often  attributed  to  the  penetration  of  water 
through  walls,  is  really  due  to  other  causes, 
such  as  the  condensation  of  moistnre  from  the 
air  within  the  bouse,  and  the  excessive  oonsump- 
lion  of  gas.  I desire  now  to  point  out,  more 
particularly,  the  true  cause  of  what  is  often 
mistaken  for  the  passage  of  water  copiously 
through  carefully-built  walls  of  brick  or  stone. 

Ask  any  one  that  has  built  a good  villa  or 
maosioD  on  an  exposed  site  what  he  knows  about 
damp,  and  it  is  much  too  probable  that  you  will 
hear  a doleful  tale  of  wet  walls  and  spoilt  paper- 
baugicgs,  though  arohiteot  and  builder  have  tried 
to  do  their  best  to  prevent  such  a result.  All 
are,  of  course,  agreed  that  the  water  passes 
through  the  wall.  If  the  briok  or  stone  facing 
is  not  very  hard  it  is  treated  with  some  indnrat- 
ing  or  water-proofing  solution,  with  no  good 
effect : so,  while  further  steps  are  being  con- 
sidered, it  may  be  useful  to  ask  ourselvea  a few 
questions  as  to  the  behaviour  of  water  in  contact 
with  walls  in  general.  In  the  case  of  an  ordi- 
nary  house  wail,  built  of  good,  though  probably 
porous,  bricks  and  a coarse  lime-mortar,  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation  that  the  rain 
“drives  through  ” it,  and  runs  down  the  inside  in 
streams,  as  I have  seen  it  run  down  a first-class 
mansion.  Assuming  that  it  is  only  9 in.  thick, 
do  we  see  this  regularly  happen  in  common 
cottages  and  farm  outbuildings,  and  do  we  see 
the  rain  drive  through  all  9-in.  garden-walls,  as 
must  be  the  case  with  such  struotores,  as  a rale 
if  tbe  theory  of  the  penetration  of  rain  were 
the  true  one  ? On  the  contrary,  the  usual 
experience  is  that  heavy  rain  soaks  for  bat 
a short  distance  into  snoh  brickwork  as  this, 
that  tbe  next  spell  of  sunshine  or  drying 
wind  takes  most  of  it  out;  though,  as  we 
know  that  air  will  be  drawn  into  a house 
through  tbe  walls,  some  little  moisture  may 
find  its  way  along  with  it.  But,  as  a fact,  the 
fires  whioh  careful  people  keep  up  during  damp 
weather  amply  suffice  to  keep  such  walls  warm 
aod  dry.  With  regard  to  a house  built  with  solid 
walls  protected  by  good  overhanging  eaves  and 
well  warmed,  neither  water  in  bulk  nor  ordinary 
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(^amp  Bhoald  be  Been,  and  if  it  is  not  dry  there 
I mast  be  some  defect  in  workmanship  that  re- 
qaires  to  be  studied  on  the  spot. 

Perhaps  the  case  of  one  who  has  gone  to  the 
I expense  of  hollow  walls,  and  who  has  yet  failed 
1 to  secure  dryness,  is  especially  hard.  For  the 
I first  year  or  more  all  has  gone  well,  but  about 
I the  second  winter,  or  in  an  nnasually  long  wet 
1 season,  spots  of  damp  are  noticed  in  the  best 
I rooms  j soon  the  papering  is  wet,  black,  and 
j mouldy,  and  the  rooms  uninhabitable.  One  may 
( count  the  ties  which  bond  together  the  two 
} thicknesses  of  walls  by  these  spots.  This  will 
I happen,  however  hard  the  facing  bricks  may 
I be,  even  though  set  in  cement;  indeed,  such 
I walls  are  the  worst,  as  the  wet  which  has  pene- 
trated into  the  hollow  space  is  by  them  prevented 
from  drying  outwardly  to  any  extent.  The  true 
cause  of  the  mischief  will  be  found  in  defective 
gutters  and  flashings  at  gables  and  chimneys, 
and  the  remedy  will  be  found  in  better  plumbing, 
which,  however  carefully  it  may  be  done  as  a 
matter  of  mere  workmanship,  is  generally  done 
without  sufficient  experience  of  all  the  ways  in 
which  water  will  penetrate  in  cases  of  unusual 
exposure  to  driylng  rain.  A hollow  wall  will 
tend  to  keep  a house  warm,  but  unless  the  roofs 
are  put  on  with  the  best  and  most  expensive 
arrangements  of  gutters  and  parapets,  they  re- 
quire, even  more  than  solid  walls,  the  protection 
of  overhanging  eaves  and  projeoting  gables  ; and 
ohimneya  of  all  houses  require  greater  care  in 
forming  the  lead  flashings  than  is  commonly 
given.  Thomxs  Blashill. 

P.S.  The  railway  arch  complained  of  by  one 
of  your  correspondents  may  be  dried, — first,  by 
seeiogtbat  tbeoovering  of  asphalte  and  concrete 
I beneath  the  permanent  way  is  sound,  and  then 
by  using  a stove,  snob  as  Galton’s  or  Musgrave’s, 
I which  supplies  warm  air  to  the  room.  The  case 
of  damp  attributed  to  “ sea  salt”  in  the  bricks 
I seems  dne  to  deficient  warmth  in  the  rooms, 
wbiob  oue  of  these  stoves  in  the  house  would 
cure.  A coarse  porous  plaster  would  have  been 
better  than  Parian  for  the  walla. 


A TRUANT.SCHOOL. 

LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETT. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  present  session  was 
held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquiit-street, 
on  the  evening  of  the  12tb  of  December,  the 
president,  Mr.  J.  M.  Hay,  in  the  ohair. 

A disouBsion  took  place  with  regard  to  the 
Council  having  issued  their  report  on  the  Model 
Bye-laws  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the 
public  before  it  was  adopted  by  the  Society  at  a 
general  meeting,  tbns  compelling  the  Society  to 
pass  a resolation  adopting  the  report  in  order  to 
support  the  dignity  of  the  Counoil,  whose  action 
in  the  matter  was  by  many  considered  prema- 
ture, and  finally  Mr.  Nugent  gave  notice  that  he 
would  propose  at  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held 
on  January  9th,  1878: — “That  the  resolution 
adopting  the  report  of  the  Connoil  on  the  Model 
Bye-laws  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
be  rescinded,  and  the  whole  matter  more 
thoroughly  discussed.” 

The  designs  submitted  by  the  student  mem- 
bers for  a country  ohnroh  to  seat  400, — period, 
fourteenth  century, — being  the  first  subject  on  , 
the  syllabus  for  this  session,  were  exhibited. 

Mr.  T.  Mellard-Reade,  C.E.,  architect  to  the 
Liverpool  School  Board,  then  read  a paper,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  on  the 
“ Liverpool  Sohool  Board’s  Truant  School, 
Hightown.” 

Mr.  Reade  explained  that  the  Liverpool  School 
Board,  like  other  Boards,  was  met  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  dealing  with  truant  children,  but  in 
Liverpool  it  was  probably  worse  than  in  other 
places,  owing  to  its  seafaring  character  and  the 
extent  of  its  docks,  which  gave  great  scope  to 
the  truant  propensities  of  the  children. 

Afcer  long  and  anxious  deliberation,  the  Board 
effected  a oompromiae  between  opposing  views, 
and  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  schools  into  two 
seotions — one  for  Protestants  and  the  other  for 
Roman  Catholics,  and  also  to  erect  them  at 
Hightown,  on  about  two  acres  of  ground. 

Being  an  entire  novelty  no  precedent  in 
planning  could  be  referred  to,  aod  the  plans 
which  were  displayed  as  illustrabions  bad  to  be 
thought  out  from  first  principles,  strict  attention 
being  paid  to  economy. 

The  building  will  acoommodate  136  children, 
68  in  each  section.  It  consists  of  a main  blook 
165  ft.  by  38  fc.,  principally  in  two  stories,  the 
central  portion  being  carried  np  one  story  higher. 
On  the  ground-floor  in  eaoh  section  are  the  office, 
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taskmaster’s  room,  with  an  inspection  bay  com- 
manding the  corridors, ten  separate  dormitories, 
kitchen  and  other  offices,  and  superintendent’s 
parlour.  A staircase  affords  communication 
between  the  three  floors  in  the  central  blook. 
The  dining-room  and  sohool,  with  lavatories,  are 
in  wings  forming  one-story  annexes.  The 
laundry,  wash-house,  and  drying-rooms,  form  a 
central  one-story  annexe,  and  can  be  used  alter- 
nately by  each  section.  At  the  south  end  of  the 
plot  are  good  workrooms  made  oat  of  the  move- 
able  wooden  schools  from  Walton-lane.  A plunge- 
bath  and  small  bath  heated  by  the  kitchen 
boiler,  are  in  the  main  blook  in  each  section. 
On  the  first  floors  in  each  section  are  two 
parallel  dormitories  for  twenty-nine  boys  eaoh, 
both  commanded  from  the  superintendent’s  bed- 
room by  an  inspection  bay,  rooms  for  linen  and 
Sunday  clothing  are  provided,  together  with  the 
neoesoary  bedrooms  for  officers  and  servants. 
On  the  second  story  are  situated  the  sick  wards, 
with  nurses’  rooms  and  bath-rooms,  &o.,  isolated 
from  the  rooms  below.  The  site  provides  also 
for  play-grounds  and  kitchen-garden  space.  The 
whole  building  is  thoroughly  warmed  upon  Har- 
low’s  system,  and  ventilated  by  Messrs.  Potts  & 
Co.,  the  contractors  being  Messrs.  Boardman 
Brothers,  of  Leigh;  and  the  work  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion. 

In  oonolusion,  Mr.  Reade  expressed  a fervent 
hope  that  the  scheme  would  prove  a success,  as 
it  was  undoubtedly  oonoeived  in  a spirit  of 
Christian  charity  for  the  reclamation  of  those 
unfortunates  who,  without  discipline  and  control 
otherwise,  from  vice  to  vice  go  backwards  to 
perdition. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr. 
Reade  for  his  paper,  the  meeting  came  to  a close. 


THE  STUDY  OF  COOKERY. 

Our  notioe  of  a recently-published  Handbook 
of  Cookery  has  led  to  some  inquiries,  which  we 
briefly  answer.  The  notes  will  probably  not  be 
deemed  inappropriate  by  any  of  our  readers  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  especially  dedicated  by 
Englishmen  to  feasting. 

The  National  Training  School  of  Cookery  at 
South  Kensington  is  the  outcome  of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  industries  and  products  in  connexion 
with  food  at  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1874,  when  Mr.  Buckmaster  was  engaged  to  give 
lectures  on  cookery,  with  practical  demonstra- 
tions  by  a staff  of  oooks.  The  lectures  were 
very  popular,  and  the  next  year  a committee 
was  formed  and  the  sohool  started,  the  commie, 
sioners  lending  them  the  iron  building  where 
the  lectures  had  been  held.  The  chief  object  of 
the  school  is  the  training  of  teachers  to  give 
instruction  in  cookery.  Many  schools  are  now  in 
communication  with  the  trainiug  sohool.  Some  of 
them  are  permanent ; some  only  for  a time  ; and 
much  good  has  already  resulted  from  the  spread 
of  a knowledge  of  good  and  economical  cookery. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  ladies  are  shortly  to  be 
sent  to  teach  it  in  America  (by  the  Edinburgh 
Sohool).  We  are  glad  to  hear  too,  that  the  time 
to  qualify  a lady  to  become  an  inatruotress  is 
extended  from  three  to  five  months,  and  the  fee 
raised  to  20J.  She  then  obtains  a diploma.  We 
strongly  recommend  young  women,  if  they  have 
the  time  at  their  disposal,  to  go  through  the 
course  of  training  at  the  sohool,  for  both  good 
health  and  good  temper  are  dependent  on  well- 
cooked  food  ; and  “ where  is  the  man  that  can 
live  without  dining  7”  Cookery  is  an  art,  with- 
ont  doubt.  Good  cooking  means  economy;  bad 
cooking,  waste.  Food  should  be  so  cooked  that 
it  shall  retain  all  the  nourishment  possible;  and 
without  a certain  amount  of  study  and  care 
this  cannot  be  done.  It  is  so  taught  at  South 
Kensington.  Sir  Henry  Cole,  in  his  speech  two 
years  since,  promised  lOOi.  a year  to  any  lady 
who  qualified  herself;  but  this,  it  seems,  can  be 
realised  by  only  afew.  The  ignorance  of  women 
of  the  working-olasaes  is  constantly  before  ns, 
and  if  ladies  were  more  competent  to  instruct 
the  former  in  their  duties  the  comfort  of  home- 
life  would  be  much  increased. 

The  Edinburgh  Sohool  of  Cookery  has  been 
requested  to  send  ladies  to  teach  in  America, 
and  some  are  to  start  early  next  year.  Cookery 
at  South  Kensington  is  taught  by  scullery  work, 
demonstration  lessons,  and  practice  lessons.  The 
demonstration  lessons  should  precede  the  prac- 
tioe,  because  in  them  are  shown  the  methods  of 
preparing  and  cooking  the  food,  and  the  pupils 
are  thus  better  prepared  to  go  into  the  kitchen 
to  try  for  themselves.  We  are  much  inclined  to 
think  that  the  demonstrations  have  done  much 


to  make  cookery  popular ; but  we  feel  sure  that, 
as  the  schools  increase,  they  must  fall  off,  be- 
cause they  will  have  served  their  purpose;  when 
the  novelty  has  worn  off,  the  pupils  want  them, 
selves  to  cook.  Many  persona  have  an  idea  that 
cookery  is  to  be  learnt  from  a book  or  these 
demonstrations  ; but,  as  with  other  arts,  it  is  only 
by  actual  practice  that  a learner  can  become 
proficient.  A Frenchwoman  will  make  a savoury 
meal  of  what  an  Englishwoman  will  throwaway, 
simply  from  the  want  of  knowing  how  to  utilise 
it.  In  Paris  and  Vienna  they  have  better  bread 
than  we  have,  because  scientific  attention  is 
given  to  the  process.  “ Here  we  carry  on  most 
of  our  occupations  as  if  an  entire  ignorance  of 
their  nature  were  a means  of  certain  success. 
Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  even  in  the 
manufacture  of  ‘ our  daily  bread,’  we  go  to  work 
in  an  expensive  way,  and  produce  an  inferior 
and  often  iujarious  article.”*  An  acquaintance 
with  elementary  chemistry,  also  with  physiology, 
is  a great  advantagein  oookicg,  as  the  more  know- 
ledge we  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  simplest  thing 
the  more  efficiently  it  will  be  done,  and  with  the 
oertainty  of  success.  lu  the  sonllery  the  pupils 
are  taught  to  clean  all  the  utensils,  and  in 
nothing  is  perfect  cleanliness  so  essential  as  in 
oooEing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  practical  cookery 
lessons  will  be  adopted  in  all  schools,  Board 
schools  especially,  as  it  is  through  the  rising 
generation  that  the  masses  of  the  people  are 
best  reached,  and  we  have  heard  already  of 
several  instances  in  which  the  cooking  learnt  at 
sohool  has  been  practised  at  home  to  the  great 
comfort  and  benefit  of  a sick  mother.  The 
Cookery  Sohool  has  a great  and  good  work  before 
it,  and  we  heartily  wish  it  the  suooess  that  it 
deserves.  The  committee  of  the  school  have,  at 
the  same  time,  their  duties,  and  must  act  np  to 
them. 


THE  CHURCH  OP  ST.  MARY,  PATSHULL, 
NEAR  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

In  accordance  with  instruotions  from  the  Earl 
of  Dartmouth,  the  tower  of  this  ohnroh  has  been 
much  altered  and  improved  in  the  formation 
of  a belfry,  to  receive  a fine  peal  of  sir  bells, 
made  and  hung  by  Messrs.  Mears  & Stainbank, 
of  London,  who  have  also  applied  their  ohiming 
apparatus  for  occasional  use. 

In  making  the  neossary  alterations  to  the 
tower  the  same  difficulties  had  to  be  met  as 
those  which  were  felt  by  his  Lordship  to  exist 
when  he  gave  the  inatmotiona  with  regard  to  the 
extension  of  the  church,  by  adding  a north  aisle, 
as  desoribed  by  us  some  two  or  three  years  back, 
viz.,  the  extreme  compaotnesa  and  simplioity 
of  the  normal  struotare,  which  rendered  it  almost 
impossible  to  make  an  alteration  in  its  outline 
in  any  direction  without  giving  such  alteration 
the  appearance  of  being  an  exorescenoe.  His 
Lordship  was  also  very  desirous  to  retain  the 
general  character  and  form  of  the  original 
structure. 

These  difficulties  have,  however,  been  overcome, 
and  a great  improvement  is  made  in  the  arrange- 
nvonts  for  ringing  the  bells,  inasmnoh  as  tbe 
ringers  have  now  a commodious  chamber  (for- 
merly the  bell-chamber)  approached  by  an 
external  staircase  instead  of  having  to  ring  from 
the  inside  of  the  ohuroh  as  heretofore,  in  tbe 
position  where  the  bells  were  formerly  hung. 

From  the  main  cornice,  which  is  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  old  ceiling  or  vanlting  of  this 
ohamber  upwards,  tbe  octagonal  portion  of  the 
tower  and  dome  was  wholly  removed,  and  the 
floor  of  the  new  bell-ohamber  is  now  at  this 
level ; the  upper  portion  of  the  tower,  which 
forms  the' new  bell-chamber,  being  reconstmoted 
from  this  point. 

The  character  of  the  work  is  in  keeping  with 
the  body  of  the  church,  consisting  of  a circular- 
beaded  belfry  window,  on  eaoh  of  the  four  sides 
embraced  iu  the  Tuscan  order,  with  square 
quarter  pilasters  and  rusticated  angles.  From 
the  blocking  over  the  entablature  of  the  order 
rises  the  dome  upon  an  appropriate  base;  this 
is  covered  with  lead  and  crowned  with  a per- 
forated cupola  terminal,  and  gilded  ball  and  vane 
surmounting  the  whole.  The  flag  of  the  vane  is 
the  same  that  stood  at  the  apex  of  the  former 
dome.  The  circular  windows  on  three  sides  of 
the  ricgera’  ohamber  are  glazed  in  place  of  the 
old  louvres ; and  a handsome  iron  grille,  by  Mr. 
F.  A.  Skidmore,  has  been  fired  in  eaoh.  It  is 
proposed  to  open  a window  into  the  ohuroh  at 
the  west  aide  of  the  tower,  where  the  niche 
with  a statue  of  King  Charles  II.  now  stands. 


• Dr.  Lankester. 
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The  entire  height  of  the  tower  to  the  top  of 
ihe  vane  is  86  ft. ; the  old  tower  to  the  same  point 
was  71  ft. 

The  bander’s  work  has  been  exeoated  by  Hr. 
Benjamin  Graham,  of  Haddersfield,  who  has 
obtained  the  stone  required  for  the  work  from 
the  quarry  in  Patshnll  High  Park. 

An  organ  is  now  being  bnilt  for  this  church  by 
Messrs,  Walker  <fe  Sons,  of  London,  and  will 
shortly  be  placed  therein. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Wm,  C.  Banks,  architeot,  of  Graoechuroh- 
ecreet,  London. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  ENGINEERS. 

LIVERPOOL  EXGIEEERING  SOCIETY. 

Tins  society  held  its  last  meeting  of  the  year 
in  the  Rooms  of  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Wed- 
nesday  evening,  the  19oh  inst.  Mr.  Graham 
Smith,  A.I.C.E.,  delivered  a valedictory  address 
on  the  “ Status  and  Prospects  of  Engineers.” 
He  said  the  soientifio  progress  of  the  profession 
has  been  gradual  and  ceaseless,  yet  the  ancients 
exeoated  works  of  greater  magnitude  than  those 
undertaken  at  the  present  day,  and  among  other 
works,  instanced  Lake  Moerio,  an  (irrigation 
reservoir,  150  sqnare  miles  in  extent,  and  the 
pyramids  of  Gizeh,  constructed  5,000  years  back, 
likewise  the  causeways  seen  by  Herodotus.  He 
reminded  his  hearers  that  Tubal  Cain  was  a 
worker  in  metals,  and,  with  a view  of  showing 
the  ancient  lineage  of  the  profession,  said  that 
tBeorge  Smith  had  ascertained  by  a tablet  that  I 
the  title,  “ master  of  works,”  erisied  in  Assyria 
yOO  B.C.,  and  that  the  remains  of  works  are  to 
be  found  in  Egypt,  India,  China,  and  all  over 
the  world,  clearly  denoting  that  the  ancients 
possessed  men  answering  to  the  description,  and 
filling  the  position  which  the  engineer  of  the 
present  day  occnpies.  Among  the  ancient  titles 
there  were  those  of  the  ” Lord  of  Canals”  and 
the  “ Establisher  of  Irrigation  Works.”  At  the 
present  time  the  British  Government  does  not 
recognise  the  leaders  of  the  profession,  and  does 
not  see  fit  to  give  them  a fair  field  and  no 
favour  for  the  employment  of  their  abilities  in 
a country  like  India.  As  regards  the  prospects 
of  the  profession,  the  lecturer  said  the  remnne- 
ration  while  in  the_rank  and  file  of  the  profession 
only  amounted  to  a few  guineas  a week,  and 
that  a man  was  not  likely  to  make  more  than 
7001.  or  8001.  per  annum  during  any  portion  of 
bis  career  if  content  to  work  under  others. 
There  were  many  appointments  exceeding  1,0001,, 
and  a few  even  reaching  5,0001,  per  annum. 
Although  the  works  of  the  ancients  were  vast, 
they  by  no  means  exhibited  skill  equal  to  that 
existing  at  the  present  day,— the  works  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  for  example,  where 
Nature  s barriers  to  national  intercommunica- 
tion had  been  removed  by  the  skill  of  men 
now  living.  The  blowing  up  of  the  mass  of 
rocks  in  the  **  Hell  Gate,”  the  deepening  of  the 
Mississippi  mouth  5 the  oonstrnction  of  The  East 
River  Bridge,  New  York  5 and,  lastly,  in  onr  own 
country,  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  are  all  in- 
stances of  the  scientific  progress  of  our  profes- 
sion,  and  will  long  remain  as  monuments  to 
immortalise  such  names  as  Lesseps,  Sorameiller, 
Grattoni,  Eads,  and  Fowler,  lu  conclusion,  he 
thanked  the  members  for  the  kind  assistance 
and  co-operation  they  had  at  all  times  afforded 
him  in  his  endeavonra  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  Society,  and  remarked  be  was  about  to 
face  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  a 
private  practice  already  alluded  to,  and  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  this  Society  would 
become  one  of  the  standing  institutions  of  the 
West  of  England.  He  hoped  that  each  member 
would  do  all  that  in  him  lay  to  achieve  this 
result,  ever  bearing  iu  mind, — 

" There  is  a tide  io  the  sEfnirs  of  men, 

Vi  hicb,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.” 


The  Iron  Trade. — Belgian  iron,  for  girders 
and  supports  is,  says  the  Sheffield  Telegraph, 
being  delivered  in  Sheffield  at  101.  per  ton, 
whereas  the  cost  of  English  iron  for  the  same 
purpose  is  181.  per  ton.  The  same  paper  believes 
the  Midland  Railway  Company  are  about  to 
carry  on  the  manufacture  of  rails  on  their  own 
account,  and  that  they  have  become  the  pur- 
chasers  of  Messrs.  Thorneyoroft  & Co.’s  rolling 
works  at  Wolverhampton,  at  a sum  of  45,0001., 
a very  great  bargain.  It  is  said  that  20  per  cent! 
de^sit  on  the  purchase-money  has  already  been 


NEW  PUBLIC  HALL  AND  MARKET 
HOUSE,  BUILTH. 

New  bnildings,  intended  to  supply  the  want 
of  proper  market  accommodation  in  Builth,  have 
lately  been  erected  by  a limited  liability  com- 
pany.  The  sice  chosen  was  at  the  town  end  of 
the  bridge,  and  in  addition  to  the  market-hall 
proposed,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a publio  hall, 
with  shops,  offices,  &c.  The  peculiar  formation 
of  the  site,  which  is  on  sidling  ground,  sloping 
towards  the  Wye,  led  to  some  ingenuity  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  plans.  The  basement 
story,  which  is  on  the  high-water  level,  is  ap- 
proached from  the  front  street,  through  an  arch- 
way,  by  a broad  flight  of  steps,  on  the  right  and 
left  of  which  are  a fishmonger’s  and  a butcher’s 
shop,  whence  you  descend  into  the  market- 
house,  which  is  63  ft.  long  by  33  ft.  wide,  with  a 
triple  span  roof  constructed  of  iron  and  glass. 
The  market  is  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  has  a 
[ side  entrance  for  the  supply  of  goods  by  trucks, 
&c.  Around  this  market-house  are  nine  [com- 
pact and  conveniently-arranged  lock.np  stalls, 
adapted  for  greengrocery,  bacon  and  cheese 
factors,  china  and  small-ware  vendors.  The 
market-house  is  lighted  by  gas  with  star-lights. 
The  remaining  portion  of  this  basement  story  is 
occupied  by  store  cellars  and  the  usual  con- 
veniences, the  whole  of  which  are  let  ont  to 
separate  tenants.  The  ground-floor  story  oon. 
sists  of  four  shops  on  the  principal  front,  with 
plate-glass  windows,  and  a small  sitting-room  in 
the  rear  of  each ; whilst  on  the  Station. road 
front  is  a wine-merchant’s  office  and  shoemaker’s 
and  outfitter’s  shops,  of  special  adaptation.  At 
the  lefc  angle,  being  the  intersection  of  the  prin- 
cipal  street  and  the  Station. road,  is  a massive 
entrance,  with  double  doors,  which  lead  to  a 
spacious,  broad  staircase,  continued  up  to  the 
large  publio  hall  over  the  whole.  On  the  first- 
floor  level,  and  on  the  opposite  end,  is  a private 
entrance  and  staircase,  with  ante-rooms  aud  all 
the  requisite  conveniences  for  the  comfort  of 
performers,  speskers,  &c.  On  the  floor.level  is 
the  large  public  hall,  70  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  wide, 
*vicb  ante  or  cloak  room  on  the  landing  at  the 
entrance  end,  and  a spacious  elevated  platform 
or  orchestra  at  the  opposite  end,  to  which  are 
attached  two  small  retiring.rooms.  Over  the 
entrance  end  is  a spacious  gallery.  Accommo- 
dation is  afforded  for  400  persons  on  the  floor- 
level  and  100  in  the  gallery,  making  a total  of 
500.  This  hall  is  28  ft,  high,  and  has  a wagon, 
shaped  roof,  with  curved  rib  principals.  The 
seneral  construction  is  bold  and  massive,  the 
faijade  being  execnced  in  local  stone  masonry, 
wi'h  freestooe  dressings.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  Broseley  tiles.  At  the  apex,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  whole,  is  a olock-tower.  The 
works  were  commenced  in  October  last  year, 
and  have  been  carried  out  by  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  D.  J.  & D.  Davies,  of  Cardiff,  builders,  at 
a cost  of  less  than  3,5001.,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Haddoo, 
i Brothers,  Hereford,  architects,  whose  designs 
I wore  selected  in  competition. 


THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 
WATER  COMPANIES. 

The  Parliamentary  powers  for  which  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  resolved  to 
apply  for  compulsorily  purchasing  the  several 
water  companies  invest  the  capital  of  the 
various  companies  with  a special  amount  of 
interest  at  the  present  moment.  The  aggregate 
capital  which  the  companies  are  authorised  to 
raise  under  their  present  powers  amounts  to 

12.935.9601.,  of  which  11,518,9751.  are  already  paid 
np.  The  New  River  Company  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list  as  regards  the  amount  of  capital 
which  it  has  powers  to  raise.  This  amount  is 

2.792.2001.,  and  the  New  River  differs  from  the 
rest  of  the  companies,  as  the  whole  of  this  sum 
has  now  been  paid  up,  whereas  as  regards  the 
seven  other  companies,  considerable  calls  have 
yet  to  be  made.  The  next  in  order  to  the  New 
River  as  to  the  amount  of  authorised  capital,  is 
the  East  London  Company,  whose  total  capital 
is  2,020,0001.,  of  which  1,875,5601.  are  paid  np. 
Then  follows  the  Sonthwark  and  Vauxhall, 
authorised  capital  2,000,0001.,  paid  npl,789,4801,; 
next  comes  the  Lambeth  Company,  authorised 
capital  1,493,0001.,  paid  up  1,256,7961. ; the 
Grand  Junction  Company,  anthorised  capital 

1.250.0001.,  paid  up  1,210.1151. ; the  Chelsea 
Company,  anthorised  capital  1,268,7501.,  paid 
up  1,054,3001.  j the  West  Middlesex  Company, 
authorised  capital  1,355,0661.,  paid  up  933,1831.; 


and  lastly  the  Kent  Company,  authorised  capital 
750,0001.,  paid  up  607,3401.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  capital  yet  remain, 
ing  to  be  paid  np  by  the  seven  companies  who 
have  yet  calls  to  make  is  1,416,9851.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  West  Middlesex  Company  has 
only  paid  up  about  two-thirds  of  its  authorised 
capital,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  whole  of 
the  Grand  Junction  Company’s  authorised 
capital  has  been  paid  np  with  the  exception  of 
abont  40,0001.  As  regards  the  remainiog  five 
companies  an  average  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
per  cent,  of  capital  has  yet  to  be  called  up. 


RAILWAY  ITEMS. 

The  Tay  Bridge  Station. — The  Dundee  Courier 
gives  a description  of  the  new  railway-station 
which  is  now  in  course  of  construotion  to 
accommodate  the  large  accession  of  traffic  which 
will  be  brought  into  Dundee  by  the  opening  of 
the  Tay  Bridge.  The  Tay  Bridge  Station,  which 
is  situated  on  the  easternmost  part  of  the  ground 
reclaimed  from  the  river  by  the  Esplanade,  and 
just  immediately  to  the  west  of  South  Union- 
street,  from  which  it  will  have  access,  covers  in 
all  about  20  acres.  The  passenger-station  is  a 
low-level  one,  and  is  in  the  north  part  of  the 
ground,  while  the  dep5t  for  the  goods  has  been 
erected  on  the  level  ground  some  distance  to  the 
south.  The  station  is  1,100  ft.  in  length,  about 
100  ft.  in  breadth  from  wall  to  wall,  aud  14  ft. 
6 in.  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  plat- 
form on  the  north  side  is  of  the  same  length  as 
the  station  itself,  while  on  the  south  side  it  is 
900  ft.  in  length.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
buildiog  is  a dock,  400  ft.  long,  from  which  all 
local  trains, — those  going  to  Newport,  Sb. 
Andrew's,  &o., — will  start.  Both  platforms  have 
a width  of  25  ft.,  but  the  platforms  running 
parallel  with  the  dock  are  35  ft.  wide.  The 
station  buildings,  which  are  between  the  two 
sets  of  lines,  and  to  the  east  of  the  dock  for 
local  trains,  are  built  of  brick,  faced  with  stone, 
and  are  two  stories  in  height.  They  are  350  ft. 
in  length,  soft,  in  height,  and  have  a nniform 
width  of  27  ft.  On  the  ground-floor  at  the  east 
end  are  an  office  for  the  station-master  and  a 
telegraph  office,  the  latter  being  on  the  south 
and  the  former  on  the  north.  To  the  west  of 
these  is  a large  left-luggage  room,  45  fc.  by  26  ft., 
and  provided  with  lifts.  Tbeu  there  is  a first- 
class  refreshment-room,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
another  refreshment-room  for  second  and  third 
class  passengers.  A gentlemen’s  first-class  wait- 
ing-room  is  then  provided,  and  to  the  west  of  it 
are  waiting-rooms  for  first-class,  second-class, 
and  third-class  lady  passengers,  with  lavatory 
intervening,  each  of  the  three  waiting-rooms 
being  26  ft.  by  18  ft.  At  the  extreme  west  end 
of  the  buildings  are  a lamp-room,  hot-water- 
room,  porter’s  room,  and  water-closets.  On  the 
upper  floor,  at  the  east  end,  are  the  ticket  offices 
aud  two  large  parcel  offices  provided  with  lifts. 
Ot-er  the  lefD-luggage  rooms  is  a spacious  dining- 
room.  The  main  entrance  to  the  station,  which 
is  approached  from  South  Union-street  by  a new 
street  40  ft.  in  width,  is  40  ft.  wide,  and  the  roof 
is  about  12  ft.  in  height.  In  the  station  buildings, 
at  the  north  end  of  this  entrance,  are  two 
hjdranlic  lifts,  each  capable  of  raising  five  tons. 
The  roof  over  the  platform  and  rails  consists  of 
iron  framework  and  glass,  which,  with  the  roof 
of  the  goode-shed,  will  be  glazed  aocordiug  to 
Rendle’s  system.  The  goods  station,  which  is 
wholly  built  of  brick,  is  400  ft.  long,  150  ft. 
wide,  and  about  40  ft.  high.  Three  roofs  will  be 
required  to  span  it,  and  these  will  be  constructed 
ot  iron  aud  glass.  In  it  there  will  be  no  fewer 
than  five  separate  lines  of  rails,  all  leading  to  the 
level  of  the  railway  in  the  esplanade  ground, 
and  it  will  be  provided  with  two  platforms,  one 
for  arrival  and  the  other  for  despatch.  The 
means  of  ingress  and  egress  will  be  ample.  The 
works  are  in  a forward  state,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  whole  will  be  finished  in  the  beginning 
of  next  year.  Mr.  Waddell,  ooutraotor,  has  had 
the  oonatrnotion  of  the  buildings  in  connexion 
with  the  station  ; while  Messrs.  Wright,  Young, 
& Co.,  of  Edinburgh,  have  had  the  ironwork  to 
execute.  The  station  has  been  constructed 
aocordiug  to  a plan  drawn  by  Mr.  Bonoh,  the 
engineer  to  the  North  British  Railway  Company, 
and  the  design  has  been  oarried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Paterson,  C.E. 

The  Great  Northern  Company’s  New  Line  a\ 
Rkeston. — A Derbyshire  paper  reports  that  much 
delay  has  been  caused  in  the  construction  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company’s  new  line 
from  Ilkeston  to  Nottingham,  by  the  giving  way 
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of  two  small  iron  bridges  at  Ilkeston.  The 
ground  nnderneath  the  bridges  is  undermined 
by  colliery  operations,  and  had  given  way  to  snob 
an  extent  as  to  cause  them  to  subside.  They  are 
being  reconstructed.  Adjacent  to  them  is  a 
wrought-iron  viaduct,  42  ft.  high,  consisting  of 
nineteen  large  spans.  It  carries  the  line  across 
the  River  Erewash,  which  is  narrow  at  the  place, 
aa  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  Erewash  Valley, 
and  the  line  of  the  Erewash  Valley  Railway  of 
the  Midland  Company.  Two  lines  of  permanent 
rails  have  been  laid  down  for  a considerable  dis- 
tance, in  the  direction  of  Answorth  Junction, 
whioh  is  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  a mile 
from  Ilkeston.  At  this  junction  the  line  joins 
that  of  the  Nottingham  and  Erewash  Valley  of 
the  Great  Northern  Company,  which  was  opened 
about  a year  ago.  The  distance  from  Ilkeston 
to  Nottingham  will  be  about  fourteen  miles, 
although  it  is  only  eight  by  the  highway.  The 
works  in  connexion  with  the  station  at  Ilkeston 
are  in  a forward  condition.  The  waiting-rooms 
are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  line,  across  which 
a bridge  has  been  erected  for  the  use  of  pas- 
sengers. It  is  stated  that  the  company  intend 
to  open  the  line  from  Ilkeston  to  Derby  in 
Janaary  for  mineral  traffic,  but  the  other  portion 
of  the  line  will  not  be  opened  till  some  months 
later. 


THE  LAW  OF  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT 
ON  HOUSE-FITTINGS. 

At  the  Lambeth  County-oourt  last  week,  Mr' 
Goodwin  brooght  an  action  against  Mr.  Lucas* 
his  former  landlord,  to  recover  21.  lOs.,  the  value 
of  gas-fittings  and  general  house  fixtures.  The 
plaintiff  stated  that  last  year  he  occupied  a 
house  belonging  to  the  defendant.  When  he 
left  the  house  he  left  behind  him  a quantity  of 
fittings  to  the  amount  claimed,  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  shonld  receive  satisfaction  from 
the  next  tenant  for  the  value  of  the  fittings  in 
questioD.  The  fittings  had  been  detained  by 
the  defendant,  but  he  (plaintiff)  had  received 
nothing  in  respect  of  them. 

The  defendant  denied  that  he  made  any  such 
arrangement  with  the  plaintiff  as  had  been 
stated,  and  said  that  he  himself  had  received  no 
satisfaction  from  the  next  tenant  for  the  fittings. 

The  Judge  said  that  if  the  plaintiff  left  fittings 
in  a house  without  making  a special  bargain 
with  his  landlord  as  to  their  disposal,  they  became 
the  property  of  the  landlord  on  the  expiration  of 
the  term.  In  this  case  it  did  not  appear  that 
any  bargain  had  been  made,  and,  under  the  cir- 
oumstaucee,  judgment  would  be  for  the  de- 
fendant. 


BREACH  OP  CONTRACT. 

COULSON  AND  ANOTHER  V.  LB  SOCIETE  ANONTME 
DE  CONSTRUCTION  ET  DES  ATELIERS,  &C. 

This  was  an  action  (Queen’s  Bench)  against 
the  defendants,  ironfounders  and  manulactarers, 
carrying  on  business  at  Brussels,  and  trading 
with  London,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield,  to 
recover  damages  for  a breach  of  contract  in 
reference  to  a large  number  of  iron  girders  which 
they  had  nndertaken  to  mannfaotnre  for  the 
plaintiffs,  in  accordance  with  a fixed  measurement 
.and  specifications  as  to  depth,  &c.,  but  whioh, 
when  delivered,  were  found  to  be  short  of  the 
required  measurement,  for  an  extensive  building, 
and  therefore  nseless  for  the  object. 

The  0896  occupied  a conaiderable  portion  of  the  day, 
and  resulted  in  a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  with  damages. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  the  defence  was  a most 
ungracious  one,  seeing  that  the  girders  were  not  only  unfit 
for  the  bnilding  for  which  the  specificationa  were  given, 
but  for  any  other  building,  unless  it  was  constructed  for 
them. 

Mr.  Wills,  Q.O.,  asked  for  execution. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Yes;  and  the  speediest  that 
can  possibly  be. 


AMBER  ORNAMENTS  AND  FIGURES. 

These  may  be  readily  made  by  dissolving 
amber  in  chloroform  of  a proper  consistence, 
and  pouring  the  solution  into  suitable  moulds, 
allowing  the  chloroform  to  evaporate. 

The  medical  properties  of  amber  deserve  to 
be  more  generally  known.  If  one  or  two  large 
beads  be  strong  on  a silk  cord  (or  twine)  and 
worn  round  the  neck,  "next  the  skin,”  it  heats  the 
body,  procures  a gentle  perspiration,  oures 
rheumatism,  palsy,  paralysis,  tic  doloreui,  cramp, 
and  debility,  and  helps  the  walking  powers  when 
lost.  James  Bruce. 

***  Has  oar  correspondent  proved  all  this  ? 


WITHHOLDING  THE  PONDS  OP  A TRADE 
UNION. 

the  operative  bricklaters'  society. 

At  the  Lambeth  Police-court,  on  the  8th  inst., 
Alfred  Sorrell,  treasurer  of  the  Shoreditoh 
branch  of  the  Operative  Bricklayers’  Society, 
whose  offices  are  at  5,  Hatfield-street,  Black- 
friars-road,  a duly  registered  society  under  the 
Trade  Unions  Act  of  1871,  was  summoned  before 
Mr.  Benson,  by  Edwin  Coulson,  general  secretary, 
for  withholding  the  sum  of  lOJ.  4a.,  the  moneys 
of  the  society. 

Mr.  Coulson  said  tbit  defendant  had  been  treasnrer  of 
the  Shoreditch  branch  for  some  years,  and  it  was  his  duty, 
according  to  the  22nd  rnle  of  tbo  society,  to  pay  all  moneys 
he  received  from  his  branch  to  the  banking  stewards. 
Witness  received  information  that  something  was  wrong 
with  his  accounts,  and  special  auditors  were  appointed  to 
go  through  the  books,  when  it  was  found  that  he  withheld 
101.  4s.  The  matter  was  placed  before  the  executive 
council,  and  the  defendant  attended,  and  when  asked  for 
the  money  he  said  he  bad  not  got  it,  and  he  was  given  a 
week  to  pay  it.  He,  however,  had  not  accounted  for  it, 
hence  the  present  proceedings. 

In  cross-eiamioation  by  Mr.  Washington,  witness  said 
that  the  defendant's  lodge  had  given  him  twelve  months 
to  pay  it,  but  they  had  not  the  power  to  do  so,  as  the 
money  belonged  to  the  whole  society. 

Mr.  Washington,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  said  he 
was  instructed  to  say  that  be  had  been  robbed  of  the 
money  and  il.  in  adoicion.  He  had  the  money  to  pay 
Mrs.  Scott,  a widow  of  one  of  the  members,  and  deposited 
it  with  other  money  in  a box  in  his  bedroom,  and  one  day 
when  they  were  absent  some  thief  entered  the  house  and 
stole  the  money. 

Joseph  Derry,  secretary  of  the  Shoreditch  Branch,  was 
called  by  Mr.  Washington,  and  said  that  the  defendant 
told  the  lodge  these  circumstances,  and  they  passed  a re- 
Bolation  giving  him  twelve  months  to  pay  the  101.  4a. 

Mr.  Benson  told  the  defendant  that  he  was  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  20L,  but  as  the  society  wished  to  deal  mer- 
cifully with  him,  he  sbould  merely  order  him  to  pay  the 
lot.  4a.  and  28.  costa,  and  in  default  of  distress  he  would 
be  imprisoued  for  six  weeks. 


ABERTSTWITH. 

Public  batbe,  upon  a large  scale,  are  about  to 
be  established  at  this  popular  seaside  resort. 
The  buildings  nill  comprise  a gentlemen’s  swim- 
ming-bath, with  open-timbered  roof,  and  a 
gallery  round,  so  as  to  render  the  hall  suitable 
for  aquatic  contests  and  public  entertainments  ; 
also  a similar  bath  for  ladies,  and  a number  of 
private  baths.  Turkish  baths  will  also  be  pro- 
vided. It  is  proposed,  in  addition,  to  erect  a 
public  library  and  reading-room,  also  several 
shops  and  a refreshment-room,  and  to  lay  out 
the  surplus  land  as  a reoreatiou-gronnd. 

The  scheme  has  been  promoted  by  the  towns- 
people,  with  a view  to  supplying  a long-felt 
publio  want,  and  in  order  to  render  Aberystwith 
a winter  resort  for  visitors  and  invalids.  The 
works  are  to  be  commenced  in  January  next. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  & Aid- 
winokle,  of  London. 


DRAWING  COPIES. 

Sir, — You  have  no  doubt  noticed  with  pleasure 
the  great  improvement  recently  made  in  all 
educational  oiaes. books  and  school  appliances. 
Publishers  finding  an  enormous  and  increasing 
demand,  employ  first-rate  literary  and  artistic 
ability,  carefully  supervise  and  arrange,  and  thus 
produce  class-books  wbiob  are  a national  credit. 
This  excellence  is  seen  nearly  everywhere  but  in 
the  Drawing  Copies.  There  it  is  conspicuous  by 
its  absence.  In  common  with  most  other  teachers 
of  drawing,  I have  been  inundated  lately  with 
“ speoimen  copies  ” of  drawing  • books  for 
children,  and  I think  1 shall  be  supported  by 
nearly  all  the  profession  when  I say, that  most 
of  them  are  simply  vile.  They  are  said  to  be 
designed  (!)  by  men  whose  names  are  wholly 
unknown,  and  they  consist  mostly  of  nnmeaniag 
fragments  ^out  out  of  South  Kensingtou  and 
other  books  of  examples,”  and  stock  together 
without  any  regard  to  common-sense  or  con- 
gruity,  much  less  beauty.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  poverty  aod  absurdity  of  these 
things.  I send  you  a few  specimens.  In  one 
you  will  see  a piece  of  flat  ornament  stuck  on  to 
the  round  body  of  a vase,  and  both  badly  copied 
from  former  publications.  Unfortunately,  South 
Kensington  does  not  help  much  in  this  matter, 
for,  BO  far  as  I know,  the  list  of  “ Examples 
suitable  for  an  Elementary  School,”  has  not  been 
altered  for  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

The  worst  of  all  this  is  that  these  worthless 
examples  are  largely  need ; drawing  is  now 
taught  in  most  of  our  elementary  schools,  and 
these  things  are  oonciaually  being  copied  by 
thousands  of  children.  If  nobody  cares  this 
will  continue  to  go  on,  but  if  you  give  the 
powerful  aid  of  your  criticism,  the  educational 


publishers  may  be  induced  to  pay  as  muohatfcen- 
bion  to  their  “ Drawing  Copies”  as  they  do  to 
other  class. books,  and  by  having  them  carefully 
supervised  by  some  competent  persons,  they  may 
produce  something  more  worthy  of  themselves 
and  of  the  times.  C.  M. 


SHAMS  AGAIN. 

Sir, — It  is  really  surprising  that  public  men 
should  still  deem  themselves  qualified  to  discuss, 
off-hand,  questions  appertainieg  to  the  fine  arts, 
questions  which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult 
of  ail  questions,  and  questions,  indeed,  which 
can  only  be  successfully  treated  by  professional 
men  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  examine  them 
all  round, — from  every  point  of  view.  Poblic 
men  would  not  presume  to  invade  the  province 
of  the  dnly-qualified  teacher  in  any  other  pro- 
fession, nor  do  I believe  they  would  make  the 
fine  arts  an  exception  in  this  respect,  if  they 
could  only  be  brought  to  understand  the  mischief 
they  are  unwittingly  doing  by  promulgating 
erroneous  views. 

Art  is  in  thrall  in  this  country  entirely  from 
want  of  profound  and  thorough  teaching, — of  a 
right  intellectual  leading.  And  there  will  be 
no  progress  till  the  principles  of  art  have  a 
sounder  and  clearer  exposition  than  they  have 
at  present. 

Now,  air,  I find  that  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  in 
his  address  to  the  students  of  the  Metropolitan 
Drawing  Classes,  ran  head-on  to  that  dangerous 
rook  of  error  whioh  is  so  often  mistaken  for 
truth  in  the  sea  of  art  discussion.  Mr.  Cross 
became  a total  wreck  in  his  art-teaching  ou  the 
evil  of  outward  seemings,  or  “shams,”  upon 
stuccoed  bricks,  and  upon  graining,  Ac.  Why, 
sir,  painting  itself  would  fall  under  the  anathema 
of  “ shams,”  for  what  is  it  but  paint  npon  canvas 
shamming  life  P What  is  acting,  but  either 
Mr.  Kemble  shamming  Brutus,  or  Mr.  Kean 
Uichard  the  Third  ? What  is  the  human  form 
but  a sham  of  skin  over  revolting  mnsole  and 
bone  ? or,  what  the  ontward  face  of  nature  but  a 
superficial  screen  over  unsightly  clay  ? Beauty 
and  art  are  but  outward  shows,  at  their  best,  of 
an  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  and,  therefore, 
more  valuable  as  symbols  of  intelleotaal  power 
than  the  material  itself,  whatever  that  may  be, 
even  gold  itself.  The  true  teaching  is  that  the 
beautiful  should  be  admired  in  this  symbolical 
aspect  in  whatever  material  it  may  be  presented, 
and  for  the  bumble  it  must  needs  be  presented 
in  something  less  costly  than  gold,  silver,  marble, 
and  real  woods.  The  skill  exhibited  ia  a really 
clever  piece  of  graining  is  only  something  less 
than  that  exhibited  in  a picture  ; it  is  a difference 
in  degree,  and  not  of  kind  ; they  are  both  sur- 
face shows  and  shams.  The  execution  of  a clever 
piece  of  graining  requires  much  more  skill  than 
the  mere  French  polishing  of  a real  piece  of  wood. 
Believe  me,  Mr.  Editor,  it  will  be  well  for  the 
fine  arts,  and  well  for  truth,  when  people  shall 
prefer  a piece  of  gilt  pinchbeck  because  it  is 
beautiful  to  either  gold  or  jewels. 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


WIDCOMBE  BRIDGE. 

Sir, — Oar  attention  has  beeu  called  to  a 
paragraph  in  your  impression  of  the  24th  ult., 
having  reference  to  the  above  bridge  at  Bath. 

The  timber  structure  whioh  your  oorrespondent 
has  taken  for  a wooden  bridge  is  simply  staging 
for  the  erection  of  an  iron  foot-bridge,  whioh  we 
are  now  constructing,  and  whioh  we  hope  to  have 
ready  for  traffic  by  the  middle  of  January  next. 

It  is  96  ft.  span  and  7 ft.  2 in.  clear  width 
between  the  flanges,  the  main  girders  being  8 ft. 
deep.  They  are  of  the  lattice  kind,  with  vertical 
angle-iron  stiffeners  spaced  5 ft.  apart.  The 
footway,  which  will  be  of  3 in.  planking,  is 
carried  in  angle-iron  bearers,  which  are  con- 
nected to  the  vertical  stiffeners  about  the  neutral 
axis  of  the  girder,  thus  giving  a height  of  parapet 
of  about  4 ft.  Snob  is  a brief  description  of  the 
bridge,  and  which  we  trust  you  will  insert  in 
your  next  impression. 

Westwood,  Baillie,  & Co. 


Sale  of  New  River  Shares. — At  the  Auction 
Mart,  on  the  13th  inab.,  Messrs  Edwin  Fox  & 
Bonsfield  held  a sale  of  one-fifth  part  of  a king’s 
share,  and  eighteen  1001.  new  shares,  fully  paid. 
The  attendance  of  buyers  was  large,  and  the 
competition  brisk,  the  prices  received  being  at 
the  rate  of  96,2001.  for  the  king’s  share,  and 
310Z.  lls.  Id.  each  for  the  new  shares. 
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“THE  DRAWING-ROOil.” 

SiR^ — "Will  jon  prant  me  space  for  a few  words  in 
answer  to  your  adrerae  reriew.— fair  enough  from  your 
standpoint,— of  my  little  book,  “ The  Drawing-room  ” ? 

My  plea  to  be  permitted  a reply  is  founded  on  inaccu- 
racy of  quotation.  You  attribute  to  me  the  use  of  the 
words,  ‘‘wholesome  china”;  whereas  I say  ‘‘pottery,” 
in  reference  to  fireplaces ; and  the  preriooB  contest  shows 
that  I altode  to  the  i.iazed  tiles,  which  allow  of  the  hearth 
being  washed  : hence  wholesome. 

Again,  my  assertion  that  a material  should  not  pretend 
to  be  that  which  it  is  not,  is  given  as  a general  principle 
vith  exceptions,  these  being  intended  to  meet  the  very 
thing  you  quote  against  me. 

The  charge  ot  speaking  too  seriously  about  trifles  I 
Would  meet  by  remarking  that  if  a minor  effect  is  to  be 
produced,  a major  most  be  attempted  ; and  we  have  the 
authority  of  Miobelaogelo  against  uiadain  for  trifles. 

1 venture  to  think  that  no  better  defence  of  the  school 
in  which  I believe  can  bo  found  than  iu  the  obvious 
fact  that,  with  the  help  of  fashion,  it  has  subdued  the 
vulgarity  of  the  recent  past  in  decor.ative  art. 

Lucy  Obbinsiuth. 


UNOBSTRUCTIVE  BEDDING. 

Sir, — Mooh  having  been  done  to  improve  the 
dwellinga  of  the  working  olaeaes,  more  especially 
in  their  economical  oonetraotion  and  arrange- 
ment, I would  BUggest  an  improvement  in  the 
farniehing  which  would  add  largely  to  the  com- 
fort  of  thoasands. 

I strongly  advocate,  from  a sanitary  point  of 
view,  the  nee  of  bammooka,  for  at  least  the  whole 
of  the  younger  membera  of  the  honaehold,  in 
place  of  the  cumbersome  bedsteads,  mattresses, 
&c.>  and  I think  that  were  the  landlords  to 
supply  the  necessary  attaobments  as  fixtures, 
hammocks  would  come  largely  into  use,  were  it 
only  from  their  comfort. 

The  requisite  fixings  for  each  hammock  are 
simply  two  rings  firmly  fixed  to  the  walla  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  room,  if  a small  one;  but  if 
the  room  be  over,  say,  9 ft.  wide,  one  or  both 
may  be  a flush  ring  in  the  floor;  this  latter  plan 
necessitates  a pair  of  light  legs  to  support  the 
hammock,  which  requires  no  skill  in  fixing,  and 
may  be  accomplished  in  two  minutes. 

During  the  day  the  whole  of  the  hammocks 
would  be  struck,  and  thus  leave  the  room  clear 
as  a sitting-room,  without  any  appearance  of  its 
being  nsed  as  a dormitory  at  night. 

Workmen,  also,  going  out  to  work  would  find 
it  much  to  their  advantage  to  take  their  ham- 
mock and  blanket  with  them,  rather  than,  under 
the  present  system,  have  to  put  up  with  the 
roughest  and  not  the  cleanest  aooommodatioo. 

The  cost  of  a full-sized  hammock,  with  a 
blanket,  ought  not  to  exceed  lOs. 

M.  I.  M.  E. 


“WORM-EATEN  CARVINGS.” 

Ip  “ S.  F.  C.”  will  carefully  observe  the  beech 
carvings  in  the  months  of  July  and  August  he 
will  probably  find  the  enemy  in  the  form  of 
email  brown  beetles  on  the  surface.  I have 
watched  them  coming  oat  of  the  minute  holes 
in  so-called  “worm-eaten"  furniture  and  floors 
and  swept  them  up  in  a dust.pan. 

In  an  old  honse  where  they  literally  swarmed, 
by  keeping  vigilant  watch  for  two  or  three 
summers  I could  nob  collect  a dozen  where 
formerly  I got  hundreds ; and  I cannot  bur 
think  that  the  only  effectual  way  of  getting  rid 
of  the  pest  is  to  seize  the  opportunity  which 
they  afford  every  season  of  “ oatohing-’em-alive, 
oh ! " J-  H.  S. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  “ S.  F. 
C.,”  I believe  the  only  remedy  to  stop  ravages 
of  worm  in  wood  is  turpentine.  Let  delicate 
carvings  be  saturated,  no  harm  is  done,  and  any 
living  worm  is  destroyed.  For  this  purpose  I 
have  used  large  qoantiiies  of  turpentine. 

K.  E. 


RUNAWAY  HORSES. 

Sir, — I read  in  the  Builder  of  the  Sth  inst.  the 
fatal  accident  to  Mr.  Lowe  by  runaway  horses. 
There  have  been  of  many  these  accidents  of  late. 
I witnessed  one  where  horse,  cab,  and  lamp-post 
were  smashed.  All  wheels  could  be  scotched 
and  skidded  the  moment  the  driver  left  or  was 
thrown  off  his  seat ; or,  if  he  retained  the  reins, 
he  would  have  to  rise  from  bis  seat,  and  in. 
stantly  the  wheels  would  be  looked.  I have 
noticed  some  fine  wide  openings  without  guard- 
poets,  apparently  left  thus  till  some  frightful 
accident  occurs : two  on  Westminster  Bridge ; 
several  with  a decline  from  the  Strand  termi. 
Date  with  steps  on  to  the  Victoria  Embank, 
uent ; there  is  also  a short  out  into  St.  James’s 
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Park  down  the  Dnke  of  York  steps.  Blackfriars 
is  the  only  bridge  with  lamp-poets  on  the  foot- 
way to  protect  pedestrians  from  being  crushed. 
We  only  want  a Bishop  or  a Prime  Minister 
knocked  down,  then  there  would  be  a com- 
mittee  of  inquiry.  R.  T. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Manchester. — The  Manchester  master  builders 
held  the  annual  meeting  of  their  association  on 
the  14th  inst.  The  number  of  non-union  joiners 
employed  in  that,  city  and  neighbourhood  was 
reported  greater  than  had  been  since  the  strike 
began.  Owing  to  the  slack  season  many  of  the 
masters  have  been  able  to  discharge  inferior 
hands  and  replace  them  by  better  workmen. 
The  success  of  the  masters  in  securing  non-union 
workmen  was  regarded  very  satisfactorily,  and 
a general  determination  was  onanimonsly  ex- 
press to  retain  the  non- union  men,  and  to 
increase  their  numbers  when  fresh  men  are 
required. 

London. — On  the  13th  inst.  a crowded  meeting 
of  operative  stonemasons  was  held  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Hall,  Newman-street,  to  disouss  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs  with  regard  to  the  strike,  now  in 
its  twentieth  week.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  H.  Broadhurst,  who  said  (we  quote  from  the  ! 
Daily  News'  report),  be  bad  had  a long  discus- 
sion  with  Mr.  Stanley  Bird,  and  spoke  of  the 
introduction  of  foreign  labour,  &o.,  but  he  was 
sorry  to  say  that  the  impression  left  on  his  mind 
by  this  conversation  was  that  there  was  no  pos- 
sible solution  of  the  question  bat  to  contiuoe  the 
course  they  were  pursuing.  He  much  regretted 
that  a disposition  existed  among  some  of  the 
employers  to  continne  the  struggle  till  one  side 
or  the  other  were  oompplled,  by  sheer  necessity, 
to  bring  it  to  a close.  He,  however,  should  never 
suggest  the  closing  of  the  dispute  until  they  were 
absolutely  beaten,  or  until  he  could  propose  such 
suggestioDB  as  they  would  find  worthy  of  accept- 
ance. A trying  time  was  coming,  and  he  urged 
them  to  be  firm,  and  to  abide  by  the  principles 
of  law  and  order  which  they  had  hitherto  ob- 
served. Let  them  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  to  commit  any  offence  against  the 
law.  A resolution  was  passed  to  appoint  other 
delegates  to  send  to  the  country,  &o.,  as  several 
of  those  already  elected  were  now  at  work.  One 
of  the  delegates,  it  was  stated,  was  in  Germany, 
and  bad  induced  ninety  German  masons  who  had 
been  engaged  to  come  over  with  the  last  con- 
tingent, to  return  to  their  homes  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  London.  It  was  fully  decided  to 
continue  in  the  coarse  which  the  committee  were 
pursuing,  and  having  agreed  to  this  the  meeting 
took  np  the  consideration  of  details.  Thirteen 
American  masons  arrived  from  New  York  on  the 
12th  inst.  by  the  steamer  Anglia.  The  rapid  in. 
crease  in  the  supply  of  masons  from  both  home 
and  foreign  sources  is  so  great  that  many  of  the 
master-builders  have  all  the  bands  they  can 
employ.  The  supply  from  Germany  has  proved 
so  satisfactory  that  in  the  case  of  important 
oontrao's  several  of  the  large  builders  have 
expressed  their  intention  to  avail  themselves 
of  it. 

lUaZes. — A lock-ont  of  about  eighty  slate 
quarrymen  took  place  at  Coed  Madoo  Quarry, 
Nantlle,  on  the  7th  inst.  It  appears  that  some 
time  since  a workman  threatened  the  manager, 
and  having  been  convicted  before  a magistrate, 
was  discharged  in  consequence.  A deputation  from 
the  Quarrymen’s  Union  wished  for  an  expanatiou. 
This,  Mr.  Roberts,  the  lessee  of  the  quarry, 
refused  to  give,  not  recognising  the  right  of  the 
Union  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  the 
quarry.  He  also  threatened  to  discharge  the 
workmen  who  had  ceased  working  if  they  did 
not  return  in  a given  time.  Considerable  ex- 
citement prevailed,  and  the  cessation  of  works 
became  general.  On  the  following  day,  how. 
ever,  the  men  asked  leave  to  return  to  work, 
which  was  refused. 


Technical  Education.  — The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Livery  Companies  of  Londun, 
formed  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a Teoh- 
n’cal  University,  met  last  week  to  consider  the 
reports  which  had  been  drawn  up  for  their 
guidance.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  committee 
it  had  been  determined  to  procure  reports  from 
qualified  persons  as  to  the  best  means  of  ntilisiog 
the  funds  available  in  the  promotion  of  technical 
education.  These  reports  were  taken  into  con. 
sideration  by  the  committee,  and  it  was  decided 
to  meet  again  for  their  further  discneBion, 
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IMPORTANT  CASE  UNDER 
THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

WHAT  IS  A SEPARATE  BUILDIMG  ? WHAT  13  A ROCF  ? 

In  aocordauoe  with  a report  presented  to  the 
vestry  of  Camberwell  by  their  surveyor,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Reynolds,  the  Vestry,  as  stated  in  the 
Builder  for  Nov.  17  (p.  1159),  lately  called 
the  attention  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to 
what  they  considered  to  be  the  defective  and 
dangerous  construclion  of  some  so-called 
“model"  buildings  for  the  working  classes,  in 
course  of  erection  by  Mr.  Nunn,  in  Cfaonmert- 
road,  Peokham.  After  inquiry,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  gave  instructions  for  a summons  to  be 
issued  against  Mr.  Nunn  for  what  they  considered 
to  be  infraotioDs  of  the  Act,  and  the  case  came 
before  Mr.  Luehington,  at  the  Lambeth  Police- 
court,  on  the  12th  inst.  The  summons  was  taken 
out  iu  the  name  of  Mr.  Henry  Jarvis,  district 
surveyor  for  Camberwell,  who  was,  however, 
only  nominally  the  oomplainant. 

Mr.  Biron,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  stated 
the  facts  of  the  case,  which  were  not  disputed.  It  appears 
that  in  the  notice  to  the  District  SurTcyor  of  intention  to 
proceed,  Mr.  Nunn  referred  to  the  buildings  in  question 
as  “two  dwelling-houses,  about  28  ft.  deep,  hy  120  ft. 
wide,  by  18  ft.  high,  wirh-two  atones. " The  District  Sur- 
veyor concluded  that  the  houses  were  such  as  would  fairly 
come  under  the  description  given  of  them  in  the  notice, 
atid  the  structures  proceeded.  Mr.  Jarvis  did  not  make 
any  tormai  requisition  on  the  builder  until  tbe  bouses 
were  actually  roofed  in.  From  the  street  known  as 
Albert-grove  there  is  an  approach  18  ft.  5 in.  wide,  running 
along  towards  tbe  space  between  two  blocks  of  houses. 
This  approach  narrows  to  15  ft.  2 in.  at  the  eutrance  to  tbe 
block,  when  it  widens  out  to  20  ft.,  at  which  point  there 
is  a passage  about  3 ft.  9 in.  in  width  running  along  tbe 
block,  and  giving  access  to  the  several  tenements.  On  the 
enter  side  of  this  passage  or  corridor  (which  is  at  present 
open  to  the  sky,  aUhongh  it  is  intended  to  be  glazed  in), 
is  a wall  9 ft.  bigb,  built  of  proper  materials  and  dimen- 
sions for  an  external  wail,  although  lit  was  contended  that 
it  was  not  an  external  wall  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 
On  the  inner  or  bouse  side  of  tbe  pssssge  is  what  Mr.  Biron 
contended  is  really  one  of  the  external  walls  of  the  dwell- 
ings, though  it  was  only  cosstruoted  of  quartering  covered 
with  lath  and  plaster.  Throegh  this  wall  orpartition  doors 
srepieroed,eacbleadicgintoaseparate  tenement,  each  tene- 
ment containing  four  rooms,  two  on  the  ground  floor  and 
two  above,  and  each  tenement  having  its  own  separata 
entrance  and  itaircase.  Tbe  division  walls  between  the 
several  tenements  were  of  the  same  construction  as  the 
inner  wall  of  the  passage,  tbe  only  brickwork  in  such  walls 
(with  the  exception  to  be  named)  being  that  used  for  fire- 
places and  flues.  The  block  contains  about  twenty  separate 
dwelling-houses,  but  Mr.  Nunn  had  caused  a proper  party, 
wall  of  brick  to  he  erected  in  a bout  tbe  centre  of  the  t ntire 
block,  except  that  it  did  not  cross  tbe  erridor  or  passage 
in  question.  This  party-wall,  if  carried  across  the  corridor, 
would  admittedly  divide  tbe  block  into  two  portions,  each 
slightly  within  the  3,600  ft.  limit  prescribed  by  the  Act, 
but  Mr.  Biron  concended  that  each  of  the  several  self- 
contained  dwellings  contained  in  each  half  of  the  block  so 
divided  came  wichiu  Sub-section  3 of  Section  47  of  the 
Building  Act,  and  was  a separate  dwelling-house.  One 
great  object  of  tbe  Act  was  to  diminish  the  risk  of  fire, 
and  as  each  separate  dwelling  was  a possible  centre  of  con- 
flagration, it  was  desirable  that  there  should  be  a proper 
wall  of  brick  or  some  incombustible  material  separatiDg 
each  dwelling  from  theoneadjoiuing.  As  bad  been  stated, 
wbal  was  really  one  of  the  (xterual  walls  of  tbe  dwellinga 
(supposing  each  tenement  to  be  a separate  bouse)  and  the 
party-walls  were  of  lath  and  plaster,  so  that  must  of 
tbe  dwellings  were  closed  in  on  three  sides  by  means 
of  parlitioni  constrocted  of  combustible  msterfals.  (It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  back  wall  of  tbe 
buildings  is  carried  up  through  both  stories  of  proper 
material  and  dimensions,  so  also  are  the  walls  at  each  end 
of  the  block.)  Another  point  fur  the  consideration  of  tbe 
magistrate  was  this;  The  quarter-partition  on  the  inner 
or  house  side  of  the  corridor  referred  to,  and  through 
which  access  was  obtained  to  the  several  tenements,  was 
carried  up  throughout  tbe  whole  length  of  tbe  block  on  the 
first  floor,  of  practically  tbe  same  coostruction,  except 
that  it  was  made  toslope  or  batter  slightly  (being  3 in.  or 
4 in.  out  of  the  perpendicular),  and  was  faced  externally 
with  1 in.  of  Portland  cement,  which  was  applied  directly 
00  to  the  laths.  It  would  be  contended  by  tbe  defendant 
that  this  was  a roof;  but  Mr.  Biron  maintained  (hat  it  was 
not  a roof  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  bnt  an  external 
wall. 

Tbe  District  Surveyor  was  caUed,  and  deposed  to  the 
main  facts  as  stated  above.  It  appeared,  however,  from 
doonments  put  iu,  that  he  was  not  quite  at  one  with  the 
authorities  at  Spring  Gardens  as  to  some  of  the  points  at 
issue.  Asked  by  Mr.  Biron  as  to  whether,  in  bis  opinion, 
the  buildings  infringed  the  provisions  of  tbe  Act,  excep- 
tion was  taken  to  ibe  question,  on  the  gronnd  that  it  was 
a matter  of  fact  for  tbe  magistrate  to  decide. 

Mr.  Luahington  upheld  the  objeciion,  which  pnt  out 
of  court  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Biron  was  prepared 
to  addoce,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  and  other  district  sur- 
veyors, to  the  effect  that  the  buildings  did  contravene  tbe 
Act. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  H.  Sutton,  on  behalf  of  Sir. 
Nunn,  tbe  District  Surveyor  said  that  the  cement  with 
which  tbe  outer  face  of  tbe  alleged  roof  is  covered  is  an 
incombustible  material. 

Mr.  H.  Sutton,  for  the  defendant,  contended  that  the 
tenements  ia  question  were  not  separate  bnildings ; that 
the  inner  wall  of  the  corridor  was  not  an  external  wall 
within  the  meaning  of  tbe  Act;  and  that  the  auperetruc- 
lure  of  this  wall  was  a roof. 

Tbe  Magistrate,  in  giving  his  decision  on  Wednesday 
last,  adopted  this  view  of  tbe  case,  and  dismissed  the 
summons,  with  '21. 2a.  costa  against  the  Board. 


Proposed  New  Building  Bill. — Any  com. 
ments  at  present  on  the  proposed  new  Bill  must 
be  premature.  The  draft,  as  revised,  ia  still 
before  Counsel  unsettled. 
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AEOHITECTDEE  AT  THE  EOYAL 
ACADEMY. 

Professor  Ed'\tard  M.  Baeet,  E.A.,  is  alont 
to  oommenoe  biscourse  of  lectares.  The  follow* 
icg  ia  the  programme: — Thursday,  Jan.  31, 
Position  of  Modern  Architects  in  reapect  of 
Architeotaral  Eestoration  ; Feb.  7,  Early  Mili- 
tary Arohiteoture ; Feb.  11,  Fifceenth.oeutnry 
Arohiteotare ; Feb.  21,  Traneitional  or  Elizabe- 
than  Architectnre ; Feb.  28,  Italian  Eenais- 
sance  j and  March  7,  English  Renaissance. 

Wa  are  glad  to  say  that  the  authorities  of  the 
Royal  Aoadetby  are  willing  to  admit  students  of 
thoer  societies,  or  from  private  offioes,  to  attend 
the  lectures  as  far  as  space  may  permit.  Appli- 
cations for  tickets  by  such  persons,  or  by  others 
interested  in  the  subject,  are  to  be  made  to  the 
Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
Burlington  House,  or  at  21,  Abingdon-street. 


ASSISTANT  ARCHITECTS’  AND 
DRAUGHTSMEN'S  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — In  a presidential  address,  delivered  by 
me  to  the  Architectural  Association  five  years 
ago,  I took  the  opportunity  of  advocating  the 
formation  of  a society  simi'ar  to  that  suggested 
by  your  correspondent  “ Bienfaisanoe.”  The 
matter  was  not  taken  up  at  tha  time,  but  if  the 
idea  of  your  oorrespondents  ia  general  amongst 
architects’  assistants  and  clerks,  I shall  bo  happy 
to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  promote  such  an 
institution. 

With  a view  to  put  the  matter  in  a tangible 
form,  I shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  names  of  those 
interested  in  the  movement  addressed  to  me  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Arohitectural  Association, 
9,  Gonduit-street,  W.,  and  if  there  is  sufficient 
response  I will  endeavour  to  arrange  for  a meet- 
ing at  an  early  period  to  discuss  the  subject. 

J.  Douglass  Mathews. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  COMPEriTIONS. 

Sir, — So  much  has  already  been  written  upon 
this  subject,  both  by  yourself  and  your  oorre. 
spondentrs,  that  it  has  become  stale  and  un- 
palatable, and  consequently  fails  to  excite  that 
interest  amongst  the  members  of  the  architec- 
tural profession  which  it  imperatively  calls  for, 
seeing  that  it  has  already  become  the  medium 
which  will  tend  in  the  immediate  future,  if  it 
has  not  already  done  so,  to  rob  them  of  their 
dignity,  and  render  them  little  short  of  ridionlous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  British  public. 

There  will  be  little  cause  for  wonder  if  archi. 
tecta  come  into  disrepute  after  we  have  had  a 
few  more  disclosurea  similar  to  that  made  iu  the 
Builder  of  December  8th,  in  connexion  with  the 
Maidenhead  Hospital  Competition.  Here  we  have 
an  example  of  lamentable  degeneracy,  end  a sad 
lack  of  esprit  de  corps.  It  is  a sorry  8ight,“a 
most  pitiful  spectacle, — to  see  the  members  of  a 
learned  profession  so  frequently  made  the  mere 
tools  and  playthings  of  nameless  and,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  illiterate  tradesmen. 

Cannot  architects  adopt  some  method  of  pro- 
oadnre  that  shall  render  competition  honoui'able 
and  a thing  to  be  desired  rather  than  other- 
wise ? The  gratuitous  system  at  present  in 
vogue  must  be  discarded,  and  a fair  and  pro- 
portionate remuneration  paid  to  each  com- 
petitor. 

Architects  have  but  to  refuse  to  compete 
unless  called  upon  to  do  so,  and  even  then  only 
when  their  expenses  are  guaranteed. 

Instead  of  issuing  an  alluring  and  fascinating 
advertisement,  local  boards,  governing  bodies, 
and  committees  should  select  a number  of 
arohiteots  and  request  them  to  compete,  and 
allow  each  competitor  reasonable  compeusation 
for  the  outlay  of  time,  money,  and  experience 
required  of  them. 

Architects  have  the  solution  of  this  problem 
in  their  own  hands,  and  have  but  to  refuse,  as 
a body,  to  compete  under  any  other  condition 
when  the  disgraceful  proceedings  at  present 
invariably  connected  with  competitions  would 
cease  to  be  regarded  as  matters  of  every-day 
ooourrenoe. 

As  already  pointed  ont  in  the  Builder,  excep- 
tion to  the  above  regulations  might  be  made  in 
the  case  of  strictly  national  works. 

The  baneful  results  of  competition  as  at  present 
carried  out  have  been  frequently  pointed  ont  in 
your  journal,  and  I fear  that  nothing  satisfactory 
will  result  from  the  constant  revival  of  old 
grievances  until  a few  architects  form  them- 
selves into  a society  for  the  express  purpose  of 


discountenancing  the  usual  method  of  competi- 
tion. What  cannot  be  done  by  oompulsion 
within  the  walls  of  the  Institute  may  be  accom- 
plished by  moral  suasion  from  without. 

J.  G.  B. 


NEW  TOWN  HALL,  BARROW-IN- 
FURNESS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  New  Town  Hall  Com' 
mittee,  held  in  the  Municipal  offices,  B^rrow-in' 
Furness,  on  the  15th  of  December,  1877,  Mr.  A. 
Waterhouse’s  report  on  the  designs  submitted 
was  read,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  bad  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  place  in  the 
competition  should  be  awarded  to  “Ima” 
(150Z.) ; second  place  to  “ Fortis  ” (lOOL)  ; third 
place  to  “ Ratbaue  ” (501.), 

The  report  having  been  adopted,  the  com- 
mittee  proceeded  to  open  the  various  letters 
containing  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
authors  of  the  designs,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
the  architect  for  the  designs  " Ima  ” had 
omitted  to  inclose  his  card;  “Fortis”  was 
Mr.  T.  E.  Colloutt,  26,  Bloo.Tiabnry  - square. 
“ Rathaup,”  Mr.  H.  Perkins  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Bulmer, 
Park-row,  Loads. 


TEE  MASONS’  STRIKE. 

Sir, — A great  deal  has  been  written  lately  in 
referenoe  to  the  masoDs’  strike.  Another  con- 
tributor appeared  last  week  in  the  Builder 
signing  himself  a “ Building  Artisan,”  who  has 
gone  into  many  questions  that  he  evidently 
knows  little  about,  and  has  dealt  very  liberally 
in  assertions  in  reference  to  the  officials  con- 
necked  with  the  strike,  which  have  no  foundation 
apart  from  bis  imaginative  brain.  If  the  prin. 
oiple  of  free  trade,  as  explained  by  a “ Building 
Artisan,”  is  simply  to  compel  workmen  to  accept 
jnst  as  much  or  little  as  it  may  be  the  pleasure 
of  the  employers  to  pay  him, — to  s%j  the  least  of 
it,  it  is  a rather  one-eided  science.  It  must  be 
patent  to  every  impartial  mind  that  without 
organisation  a workmau  who  exists  only  open 
the  product  of  his  labour  ia  by  force  of 
circumstances  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
, capitalists,  and  we  know  from  experience 
that  employers  are  too  willing  to  avail 
t'lemselves  of  any  weakness  on  the  part  of 
the  men ; but  should  they  oombine  to  place 
themselves  in  a position  somewhat  approximate 
in  power  to  that  of  the  employers,  the  attention 
of  the  public  is  at  once  drawn  to  the  tyranny  of 
; trade  unions,  as  thongh  the  organisation  was 
something  apart  from  the  members.  It  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  the  miud  of  your  oorrespondent 
that  a trade  union  is  a oombinatiou  of  men, 
formed  by  themselves,  governed  by  themselves, 
throngh  officers  over  whom  they  have  unlimited 
control. 

“ A Building  Artisan  ” infers  that  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  every  one,  save  the  “ fore- 
most in  this  strike,”  that  it  should  be  settled 
as  early  as  possible.  If  ho  bad  watched 
the  course  of  events  since  the  commencement 
of  the  strike  he  would  have  seen  that  those 
to  whom  he  refers  have  continually  been  doing 
their  utmost  up  to  the  present  time  to  bring  about 
a settlement.  I might  also  inform  your  oorre- 
spondent that  every  member  of  this  committee 
was  at  work  at  his  trade  up  to  the  day  of  tbe 
strike,  and  will  return  to  it  again  as  soon  as  tbe 
strike  terminates.  Your  correspondent  observes 
in  one  part  of  his  very  long  letter,  in  referring  to 
the  subscriptions  of  our  membors,  that  “ It  will 
be  said  these  subscriptions  go  to  tbe  support  of 
the  sick  and  burial  fund,  &c.  True  that  is  one 
of  the  objects,  which  is  deserving  all  due  honour, 
but  is  it  not  patent  to  those  who  know  anything 
about  these  matters  that  the  benefit  society  is 
but  secondary  in  consideration,  the  primary 
object  being  the  maintenance  of  the  strike 
fund  ? ” If  he  ia  one  of  those  who  knows 
anything  about  it  ha  must  know  that  bis  state- 
ment ia  not  correct,  because  there  is  no  society 
that  spends  anything  like  the  amount  of  money 
in  trade  disputes  as  in  administering  benefits  ; 
this  society,  perhaps,  spends  as  much  in  trade 
dispates  in  proportion  to  its  numbers  as  any 
society,  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
items  in  our  accounts  is  no  less  than  162,000i., 
we  having  spent  for  trade  purposes  the  sum  of 
80,0001.,  and  for  benevolent  purposes  no  less 
than  212,0001. 

“ A Building  Artisan  ” has  fallen  into  the  same 
error  (if  error  it  is)  as  many  other  corre- 
spondents in  your  and  other  publications, 
whiob,  oonsideriug  bis  signature,  is,  to  say  the 


least,  somewhat  strange ; that  is,  that  we 
demand  the  same  rate  of  pay  for  all,  and  limit 
tbe  amonnt  of  work  executed  by  some.  Suoh  is 
not  the  case,  and  every  one  connected  with  the 
building  trades  must  be  well  aware  of  it : with 
very  few  exceptions  there  were  but  few  shops 
previously  to  the  strike  that  had  not  men 
working  for  less  than  the  current  rate.  At  the 
Law  Courts,  for  instance,  whiob  was  one  of  tbe 
strongest  society  shops  in  London,  there  were 
many  working  under  the  established  rate,  and 
no  exception  was  taken  to  them  by  our  members, 
because  it  was  known  that  they  were  receiving 
quite  as  much  as  they  were  worth.  There  is 
also  a system  in  some  firms  of  booking  all  work 
done  each  day  by  tbe  men  in  their  employ,  and 
perhaps  the  most  complete  system  was  adopted 
at  the  Law  Courts,  and  I am  confident  that  if  they 
oonld  be  examined,  they  would  be  found  to  snb- 
stantiate  my  assertion,  that  the  society  does  not 
limit  the  amount  of  work  done  by  its  meinbers- 
All  that  we  require  is  a standard  rate  of 
wages  5 that  is  all  we  ever  bad  or  required. 
Your  oorrespondent  asserts,  “ advisedly  and 
emphatically,”  that  an  Euglishman’s  labonr  ia 
his  freehold  prop3rty,  and  that  he  can  dispose  of 
it  upon  any  terms  that  may  suit  his  oonvenienoe, 
and  no  man  or  any  number  of  men  has  any 
right  to  interfere  in  any  way,  or  dictate  the 
terms.  I would  like  to  ask  him,  if  trade  unions 
were  abolished,  how  long  would  the  workman  be 
in  a position  to  have  a voice  in  the  disposal  of 
his  labour  ? It  would  be,  " Work  ou  our  terms  or 
starve.”  Working  men  know  this,  and  the  day  is 
far  distant  when  the  sophistry  of  a "Building 
Artisan,”  or  any  one  else,  will  have  tbe  power 
to  indnoa  working  men  to  tarn  their  backs  upon 
that  which  has  done  them  much  good  in  the 
post,  and  obtained  for  them  so  many  advantages 
that  would  never  have  been  conceded  by  the 
employers  nnlees  tbe  preesare  of  an  orgaoiaation 
bad  been  brought  to  bear  npon  them. 

H.  Nisbrt, 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Central 
Strike  Committee. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Shoreditch. — On  the  18bh  ult.,  special  servioea 
were  held  in  Shoreditch  Church,  following  the 
repair  and  cleansing  of  it.  The  edifice  is  one  of 
the  five  erected  close  on  a century  and  a half 
ago,  known  as  Queen  Anne’s  churches,  and  bad 
Hawksmoor  for  its  architect. 

Frestl»un/. — It  has  been  resolved  to  restore 
Prestbury  parish  ohurch,  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A. 

Perry  Barr. — Christ  Ohnrob,'’  Perry  Barr, 
Birmingham,  was  opened  on  the  15th  nit.,  after 
improvement  and  enlargement  to  the  extent  of 
300  sittings.  Tbe  school-rooms  have  also  been 
enlarged,  and  the  improvements,  which  have 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Rowley  & Lynex 
from  a design  by  Mr.  Chatwin,  architect,  have 
entailed  an  expenditure  of  about  5001. 

Knighton. — The  Parish  Church  of  St.  Edward, 
Kuighton,  near  Ludlow,  was  re-opened  on  the 
16th  ulfc,  by  tbe  Bishop  of  Hereford.  Tbe  work 
of  restoration  commenced  in  the  month  cf  April, 
1876,  the  arebiteob  being  Mr.  Pountney  Smith, 
and  the  builder  Mr.  Williams,  Tbe  oost  has  been 
2,4141.  33.  2d.,  in  addition  to  3181,  143.  for  the 
tower  and  chapel. 

Oakamoor. — Oakamoor  Church,  near  Uttoxeter, 
was  re-opened  on  the  10th  nit.,  after  restoration. 
A new  stone  vestry  has  been  erected,  and  tbo 
interior  of  the  church  has  been  decorated.  The 
works  have  been  executed  under  the  superin. 
tendenoe  of  Mr.  Peter  Ford,  builder,  Uttoxeter. 

Everton.  — The  new  church  of  Bt.  Cutbbert, 
in  Robson-street,  Everton,  near  Liverpool,  has 
been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The 
permanent  edifice  thus  dedicated  supersedes  the 
use  of  a temporary  iron  church.  The  site  was 
given  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  the  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  H.  MuUin,  Walton, 
road,  from  the  designs  by  Messrs.  T.  D.  Barry  & 
Son,  architects,  Liverpool.  Sittings  are  pro. 
vided  for  750  persons.  The  church  is  Early 
Decorated  in  style,  the  materials  used  being  the 
local  red  sandstone,  lined  internally  with  brick, 
and  plastered,  and  faced  externally  with  Burnley 
parpoints.  The  plan  inolades  a nave  97  fo.  in 
length  by  24  fc.  7 in.  wide;  obanoel,  25  ft.  long 
and  22  fc.  7 in.  wide ; and  north  and  south  aisles, 
83  ft.  long  and  13  ft.  8 in.  wide.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel  are  an  organ-chamber  and 
choir  vestry,  the  ministers’  vestry  being  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  ohanoel  contains  stalls  for 
the  choir  and  clergy,  and  the  church  is  furnished 
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throughoat  with  open  benohes.  A tower  18  ft. 
fiqaare,  with  spire,  rises  from  the  soatb-west 
angle,  and  the  entrances  are  at  the  western 
angles.  The  site  being  in  a eloping  situation, 
advantage  has  been  taken  to  provide  underneath 
the  church  a Snnday  school,  for  the  reception  of 
300  children.  The  total  cost  has  been  upwards 
of  8,OOOZ. 

Dundee. — The  Steeple  Church,  Dundee,  was 
re-opened  on  the  25th  ult.,  after  renovation  and 
re-decoration.  The  whole  of  the  plaster  ceiling 
has  been  renewed  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Drummond,  who 
has  also  painted  the  walls  and  the  roof.  The 
ceiling  has  been  divided  into  panels  painted 
pale  blue,  styles  buff,  while  the  enriched 
cornice  has  undergone  a thorough  cleanii  g, 
and  baa  been  done  in  oil.  The  walls  have 
been  colonred  a pale  green,  and  have  bpen 
divided  by  shafts  with  stenoilled  ornaments.  The 
ceiling  has  been  painted  according  to  a design 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Alexander,  the  town’s  architect. 
The  whole  of  the  roof  has  been  re-slated  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Buttar,  while  the  joinery  work  and 
npholstery  work  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
William  Yonng  and  Mrs.  Buist  respectively. 

OolUngiourne  Dads. — The  parish  oburoh  of 
Collingbonrne  Duois,  Wiltshire,  was  re  opened  on 
the  20th  nit.,  after  restoration.  The  ohnroh, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is  of  the  Late 
Norman  period,  with  aisles  and  chancel  of  later 
date,  aud  a Perpendicular  tower.  The  arches  of 
the  nave  are  of  the  transitional  period  between 
Norman  and  Early  English,  as  in  many  other 
Wiltshire  churches.  The  ohanoel  was  rebuilt  in 
1856,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Street,  the  old  win- 
dews  being  preserved.  Toe  rest  of  the  bnilding 
being  in  great  need  of  repair,  and  blocked  np  in 
the  interior  with  western  gallery  and  unsightly 
pews,  it  was  resolved  last  year  to  consult  Mr. 
Blomfield,  the  arobiteot,  aud  on  receiving  his 
report  a year  ago,  a committee  was  formed  for 
carrying  out  the  works  he  reoommended.  The 
stonework  of  the  windows,  pillars,  and  arches 
has  now  been  all  carefully  restored.  The  ohanoel- 
arch  has  been  removed,  and  a new  one  built  in 
its  place,  in  character  with  the  building.  The 
roof  has  been  raised  to  the  ancient  pitch,  or 
rather  above  it,  to  agree  with  the  chancel  pitch 
as  restored  by  Mr.  Street,  and  covered  with 
Broseley  tiles.  It  is  left  open  in  the  interior. 
The  pnlpit,  designed  by  Mr.  Blomfield,  carved  in 
oak  by  Mr.  Earp,  of  Lambstb,  on  a stone  base,  is 
a memorial  gift  of  tha  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackrell.  The  upper 
part  of  the  tower  being  in  sound,  condition, 
has  been  left  nntoaobed  for  the  present. 
It  has  some  peculiar  features  of  interest, 
having  been  bnilt,  it  is  thought  designedly,  not 
at  right  angles  to  the  ohnroh,  but  with  a turn 
towards  the  south ; and  the  walls  of  the  central 
stage  being  constructed  with  internal  niohes,  so 
as  to  form  a dove-cote  or  pigeon-honse,  an 
entrance  being  left  on  the  south  side  about  2 ft, 
square.  This  feature  is  believed  to  be  almost 
unique.  The  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
John  Wooldridge,  of  Hungerford.  The  total  cost, 
iuoludiug  gifts  and  the  value  of  old  materials,  is 
about  l,300f. 

Bolton. — The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Chnroh 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  Bolton,  has  just  been  laid 
by  the  Earl  of  Bradford.  The  church,  which  is 
to  be  ereoted  at  the  junction  of  George. street 
aud  Nelson-street,  will  consist  of  nave  9-3  ft.  4 in. 
by  27  ft.  6 in.,  ohanoel  28  ft.  by  27  ft.  5 in., 
Bonth  transept  31  ft.  10  in.  by  26  ft.,  siuth  aisle 
66  ft.  6 in.  by  11  ft.  11  in.,  north  aisle  93  ft.  4 in. 
by  11  ft.  11  in.,  organ-ohamber  at  south-east 
15  ft.  by  15  ft.,  vestry  at  north-east  15  ft.  b^ 
12  ft.,  porches  at  west  of  north  aisle  and  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  transept,  warming  chamber 
under  vestry,  &o.  The  nave  on  the  north  side 
will  be  divided  from  the  aisle  by  an  arcade  of 
seven  lofty  arches,  supported  on  polished  red 
granite  columns,  having  moulded  stone  bases 
and  moulded  aud  carved  capitals  j this  arcade 
will  support  the  clearstory,  which  will  be  pierced 
by  seven  two-light  tracery  windows ; on  the 
south  side  will  be  a similir  arcade  of  five  arches, 
and  a large  and  lofty  transept  arch,  supported 
on  two  additional  granite  columns.  The  chancel 
arch  will  be  of  largo  proportions, — very  lofty, 
and  richly  moulded, — as  will  also  be  the  jambs 
sapporbing  it.  All  the  interior  stonework  will 
be  of  Bath  stone,  except  the  caps  and  bases  of 
nave  colnmus,  which  will  be  of  Cefn  stone.  The 
walls  will  be  bnilt  of  local  tnbble  stone,  the  inner 
lining  being  of  brick,  and  the  ojter  facing  of 
parpoints  in  courses.  AH  the  stone  used  in  the 
external  work  is  to  be  from  the  Stiveton  quarries. 
The  whole  bnilding  will  be  of  the  most  snbatanbial 
character  throughout.  It  is  not  intended  at 


present  to  erect  the  tower  and  spire.  The  style 
of  the  church  is  Decorated.  Owing  to  the  site 
being  almost  entirely  of  made-ground,  a con- 
siderable  expense  has  been  iuourred  in  the 
foundations,  which  in  every  case  have  been 
carried  down  to  the  hard  clay,  the  foundations 
on  the  south  and  east  sides  being  carried  to  a 
depth  of  25  ft.  The  present  contracts  do  not  in- 
clude the  completion  of  the  works,  but  only  the 
items  named: — Messrs.  Aspinall  & Rothwell,  for 
stonework  and  brickwork  of  church,  4,680J. } Mr. 
Silas  Seddon,  for  joiner’s  work  in  roofs  and 
centreing,  9001. ; Mr.  Phioeas  Hall,  for  fonnda- 
tions,  7543. ; Messrs.  Aspinall  & Bothwell,  ditto, 
156i. ; total,  6,4705.  Mr.  Brearly  is  the  clerk  of 
works.  The  whole  of  the  works  are  being  carried 
out  from  the  designs  aud  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  T.  D.  Barry  & Son,  Liverpool. 

Linslade. — The  Church  of  Sc.  Mary,  Old  Lins- 
lade,  was  reopened  on  the  29th  nib.  The  church 
is  an  ancient  structure,  and  consists  of  a tower 
aud  nave ; its  dimensions  are  small.  When  the 
Loudon  and  North-Western  Eailway  Company 
made  their  station  so  near  to  Leighton  Buzzard, 
a new  village  sprang  up  in  close  proximity,  and 
in  consequence  a new  ohnroh,  dedicated  to  St. 
Barnabas,  was  bnilt  there  in  1849.  This  was 
found  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  the 
growing  population,  aud  in  1868,  a south  aisle 
aud  tower  were  added,  aud  the  chancel  enlarged. 
It  was  then  (says  the  Bedfordshire  Times)  that 
the  sweet  peal  of  bells  from  the  nearly  disnsed 
chnroh  of  St.  Mary,  in  question, — some  mile 
and  a half  from  the  new  village, — were  removed 
to  the  new  tower  of  St.  Barnabas.  Stripped  of 
its  bells,— save  the  minute  one, — and  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  moping  owls,  the  old  edifice,  which 
was  now  used  ns  a mortnary,  and  for  an  occa- 
sional Sunday  afeernoon  service  in  the  summer, 
was  falling  into  decay,  when  the  Vicar,  the  Rev. 
H.  A.  Gibson,  energetically  set  to  work  to  obtain 
a restoration  and  securing  the  pecuniary  assist- 
ance of  several  of  the  leading  residents  and 
landowners,  has,  after  much  hard  work,  been 
saocesaful.  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  architect,  has 
directed  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Fopham  (Hants). — A new  church  has  lately 
been  completed  at  Popham,  which  has  been 
ereoted  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Ashburton.  It  consists  of  a nave  and 
ohanoel,  with  an  apaidal  termination,  a vestry 
on  the  south  side,  west  porch,  and  western  bell, 
turret.  The  external  dressings  are  of  Tisbnry 
stone,  the  plain  surfaces  of  the  walling  being  filled 
in  with  split  flinb-work,  as  nsnally  found  among 
the  Norfolk  ohnrohes.  The  style  is  Early  Gothic, 
after  the  manner  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
nave  is  fitted  up  with  open  benches  in  pitch- 
pine,  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  with  lectern, 
being  in  oak.  The  roof  is  open,  and  formed  in 
stained  deal,  and  the  chancel  roof  is  panelled  in 
pitch  pine,  with  carved  bosses  at  the  inter- 
sections of  the  riba,  the  panels  being  again 
divided  by  early  cusping,  diagonal  ribs,  and 
carved  bosses.  Th0>all8  of  the  ohanoel  below 
the  cilia  of  the  windows  are  lined  with  red  terra- 
cotta  diaper  tiles,  consisting  of  four -leaved 
flowers.  The  five  lancet  windows  of  the  chancel 
have  each  a single  figure  in  stained  glass,  con. 
sisting  of  Our  Saviour  and  the  four  Evangelists, 
executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne. 
The  builders  were  Messrs.  Cornish  & Gaymer,  of 
North  Walsham,  Norfolk;  and  the stone-carving 
was  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  archi. 
teeb  was  Mr.  James  K,  Colling,  of  London.  The 
'otal  cost  was  about  2,0005. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Audley. — The  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Audley, 
Staffordshire,  just  opened,  has  been  erected  by 
Mr.  Charles  Hayes,  of  Audley,  at  a cost  of  about 
3,0005.,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Wm.  Watson,  arohi- 
teot,  Wakefield.  ItisIofClaasicdesigUjbuiltof red 
brick,  with  Hollington  stone  dressings;  is  60  ft. 
long,  by  4o  ft.  wide  inside,  with  galleries  on  both 
sides  three  pews  deep,  and  at  the  end,  vestry  at 
the  rear,  and  organ  chamber  over.  Sittings  are 
provided  for  750  persons.  The  fittings  are  of 
pitch  pine. 

Southport. — A new  Mission  Chapel  in  con. 
nexion  with  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches, 
has  just  been  opened  in  Chathara-road,  Birkdale. 
The  building  has  been  designed  by  Messrs. 
Maxwell  & Take,  architects,  and  consists  of  a 
large  room  42  ft.  by  28  ft.,  20  ft.  high  in  the 
centre,  and  12  ft,  at  the  sides;  a minister’s 
vestry  and  class-room,  each  11  ft.  square ; and  a 
tea-room  11  ft.  by  5 ft.,  with  store-room  over. 
The  outside  walla  are  of  common  brick,  with  3 in. 


cavity,  aud  the  front  is  relieved  with  patent 
brick  bands  and  Cefn  stone  dressings.  The 
dressed  woodwork  is  of  red  deal,  stained  and 
varnished.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  blue 
Veleubeli  elates  and  red  ridge  tiles,  and  over* 
haug  at  eaves  and  gables.  A vestibule  9 ft.  by 
4 ft.  6 in.  leads  into  the  chapel  by  swing  doors 
at  each  side,  and  at  this  end  of  the  room  fixed 
benohes  are  placed  to  seat  80  adults;  the  re. 
raaiuder  of  seats  are  loose  forms  for  120  adults. 
Mr.  James  Cheetham,  builder,  Southport,  has 
carried  out  the  work,  at  a cost  of  7105. 

Liverpool. — On  the  30ch  nit.  the  foundation, 
stone  of  a new  oburoh  and  schools  for  the 
Primitive  Methodist  body  was  laid  by  the 
mayor  of  Liverpool  (Alderman  A.  B.  Walker),  in 
Prinoe’s-road,  at  the  jauctiou  of  Mulgrave-street 
and  Beaoonefield-street,  which  abut  on  the  new 
Boulevard  near  Prince’s  Park.  The  chapel  will 
be  a parallelogram  in  form,  75  ft.  long  and  46  ft. 
wide.  The  schoolroom  will  stand,  at  a right 
angle,  at  the  back  of  the  chapel.  The  ground, 
floor  will  contain  five  class-rooms,  and  several 
private  rooms;  and,  in  addition  to  other  rooms 
overhead,  there  will  be  a spaoions  school-room, 
75  fc.  by  33  ft.  The  chapel  will  seat  900  people  on 
the  ground-floor  and  galleries.  The  sides  of  the 
chapel  and  the  elevations  of  the  sohoola  will  be 
carried  out  in  brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  the 
front  of  the  chapel  and  tower  in  Yorkshire  shod- 
dies, with  stone  dressings.  Too  tower  will  have 
an  octagonal  spire,  110  ft.  high,  of  dressed  stone. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  Owens,  aud  the  contract 
has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Nicholson  & Ayre  for 
6,5365. 

irehester. — The  memorial  stone  of  a new 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  has  been  laid  at 
Irohester.  It  has  been  designed  by  Messrs.  J. 
Kerridge  & Sons,  arohiteots,  Wisbeach,  and  Mr. 
Roberts,  of  Wellingborough,  is  the  bnilder. 
The  structure  will  be  of  brick,  faced  with  white 
“ Whitticks  ” and  Wellingborough  “pressed  : 
reds.”  Mr.  J.  West,  Irohester,  has  accepted  the 
contract  to  do  the  carpenter’s  work. 

Aldhrough.  — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  i 
opened  at  Aldbrough,  near  Darlington,  on  the  : 
I6th  ult.  It  is  an  Italian  building,  of  stone,  , 
acjomraodating  160  persons ; the  cost  has  been  ; 
about  4605.  The  chapel  was  built  by  local  oon. 
tractors,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin. 
tendence  of  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Martin,  architect, 
Darlington. 

Whalley  Range. — On  the  19th  ult.  the  founda* 
tion-stone  of  a new  church  and  school,  in  con.  ■ 
□exion  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eng- 
land, was  laid  in  Upper  Chorlton-road,  Whalley 
Range,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  M‘Kerrow.  The  entire 
oost  of  the  buildings  is  estimated  at  from, 
8,0005.  to  10,0005.  The  building,  which  is  beiug 
ereoted  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Price,  , 
architect,  Manchester,  will  be  in  the  Early  ' 
Gothic  style,  with  a spire  127  ft.  high  rising  ; 
from  the  principal  entrance.  The  church  will 
be  90  ft.  in  length,  with  a breadth  of  45  ft.,  and 
will  consist  of  nave,  aisles,  aud  transepts  with  . 
galleries.  At  the  back  of  the  main  building  ‘ 
there  will  be  a lecture-hall  to  accommodate  370 
persons,  and  schools  are  also  being  built.  In 
the  church  accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
750  worshippers. 

Sheepshed. — A new  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  . 
has  been  opened  in  the  village  of  Sbeepsbed,  . 
Leicestershire.  The  bnilding  is  mainly  briok, 
and  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Fanlkes,  of  Lough- 
borough,  thewoodworkbeingexecuted  by  Messrs. 
Johnson.  The  total  cost  will  reach  7005. 

Ipswich, — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
mission  chapel  for  the  Wesleyans  has  been  laid 
at  Ipswich.  The  building  will  be  of  red  brick,  , 
and  will  seat  about  170  persons ; it  will  cost  4005.,  , 
exclnsive  of  site.  Messrs.  Smith  & Welham  arc 
the  builders. 

Shoreham  (Kent). — On  the  14th  ult.  the  me.  • 
morial  stones  of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel  in  the 
village  of  Shoreham,  Kent,  were  laid.  The  build.  - 
ing  is  intended  to  seat  200  persons,  with 
schoolroom  for  100  children.  The  total  cost  will 
be  about  1,0005.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  Loudon,  , 
is  the  architect ; and  Mr.  John  Willis,  of  Seven-  • 
oaks,  is  the  builder. 

Manchester.  — The  foundation  • stone  of  a . 
Wesleyan  School  Chapel,  in  Raby-street,  Moss-  ■ 
side,  was  laid  on  the  24tb  olt.  All  internal  I 
woodwork  is  to  be  of  pitoh-pine,  stained  and  I 
varnished;  the  walling  externally  to  consist  of  ! 
white  headers,  relieved  by  stock  bricks  aud  : 
stonework.  Haden’s  system  of  warming  is  • 
adopted.  The  contract  baa  been  undertaken,  at 
a cost  of  about  3,5005.,  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Harrison,  i 
of  Greenheys,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  i 
Lowe,  architect,  Manchester. 
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BOMAS  CATHOLIC  OHUEOH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Fortsmouth. — A new  Eoman  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral  ia  to  be  erected  at  Portsmouth.  The  site, 
situated  between  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Alfred 
roadS]  commenoing  at  the  fork  as  one  passes 
from  Portsea,  and  extending  some  50  ft.  down 
the  Edinburgh.road,  has  been  purchased  of  the 
Government.  Plans  have  been  received  from 
Messrs.  Hansom,  Messrs.  J.  Hansom  & Son,  Mr. 
Wheeler,  Mr.  Wray,  and  Mr.  J.  Crawley,  and 
those  of  the  latter  have  been  selected.  The 
bnildings  have  been  arranged  with  a view  of 
placing  the  church  in  the  most  prominent  posi. 
tion,  with  the  tower  and  spire  forming  the 
starting-point  of  the  two  ranges  of  frontages  in 
the  Edinburgh  and  Alfred  roads.  The  ohnroh 
will  have  three  public  entrances  (a  western 
central  door  oan  also  be  obtained  if  desired), — 
two  in  Edinburgh.road  and  one  in  Alfred-road. 
The  church  will  contain  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  transept,  chancel,  two  side  chapels,  bap- 
tiatery.  Calvary,  organ. loft,  tower  and  spire,  and 
sacristies.  It  will  afford  good  accommodation 
to  from  1,000  to  1,155  persons.  The  church  is 
planned  with  a view  of  showing  how  the  whole 
available  ground  might  be  thrown  into  the 
church  if  it  were  required  to  serve  as  a cathe- 
dral  J if,  however,  accommodation  for  1,000  onl^ 
be  required,  it  may  be  advisable  to  omit  one  bay 
of  the  nave  and  aisles.  The  dimensions  of  the 
church  are  to  be  as  follow: — Nave,  140  ft.; 
chanoel,  41  ft. ; total  length,  181  ft.  iuternal.  The 
breadth  will  be  59  ft.,  the  nave  being  29  ft.  wide. 
The  height  of  the  nave  will  be  60  ft.  internal, 
and  the  height  of  the  tower  and  spire  201  ft. 
The  style  adopted  is  Early  Decorated.  The 
schools  have  been  arranged  with  a view  of  pro. 
yiding  three  playgrounds,  for  the  boys,  the  girls, 
and  the  infants  respectively.  The  infants*  and 
boys'  schools  are  placed  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
the  girls  on  the  first  floor,  over  the  boys.  The 
girls’  and  boys’  schools  are  each  70  ft.  long  by 
25  ft.  wide,  and  the  infant  school  50  ft.  by  31  ft. 

Newtownards.  — The  new  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  St.  Patrick,  Newtownards,  has  been 
solemnly  dedicated  for  worship.  It  has  been 
erected  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  Dowager  Mar- 
chioness of  Londonderry,  and  ooonpies  a hill 
looking  over  towards  Scrabo,  and  commands  a 
view  of  Strangford  Lough.  The  style  ohoaen  is 
Early  Gothic.  The  church  is  cruciform  in  plan, 
with  nave  and  aisles,  transepts,  sanctnary,  one 
Bide  chapel  to  the  north-east,  and  sacristy  to  the 
south-east.  The  nave  rests  upon  a clearstory 
above  the  aisles,  and  abuts,  as  do  the  transepts 
and  sanctuary,  against  a truncated  tower  at  their 
intersection.  The  tower  is  surmounted  by  a 
pyramidal  slated  roof,  and  engaged  at  the  south- 
east  angle  is  a circular  belfry-turret,  pierced 
with  louvre  openings  in  its  upper  stage, 
and  crowned  with  a pointed  conical  roof. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Joseph  E.  Hansom 
& Sons,  London.  Mr.  Robert  Curry,  Belfast, 
was  the  builder ; while  Mr.  Thomas  Stokes  acted 
as  olerk  of  works.  The  new  high  altar,  which  is 
of  Caen  stone,  relieved  by  Cork  red  and  Galway 
green  marble  oolnmns,  has  a reredos  containing 
groups  and  statnes,  and,  together  with  the  statue 
of  St.  Patrick,  iu  the  west  entrance,  and  also 
that  of  St.  Joseph,  placed  in  the  interior  of  the 
church,  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Neill  & 
Pearse,  Dublin. 

Rock  Ferry. — The  new  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  St.  Anne,  Rook  Ferry,  has  been  opened  for 
service.  The  building  is  Early  Decorated  in 
style,  and  contains  nave,  chancel,  transepts,  and 
aide  chapels,  besides  baptistery  and  tower.  The 
materials  used  are  yellow  Stourton  stone  for  the 
dressings,  with  facings  of  Welsh  pierrepoints  of 
a bluish  tint.  The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
chancel  and  chapels  has  a facing  of  Stourton 
atone.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  carried  by  five 
moulded  principals,  which  are  supported  on  stone 
shafts,  the  spaces  between  being  divided  into 
panels  by  moulded  ribs  of  red  pine.  The  chancel 
and  chapels  are  vaulted  with  deep  moulded  ribs, 
and  are  lighted  with  ricbly-traceried  wheel, 
windows.  The  whole  of  the  interior  fittings  are 
of  pitch  pine.  The  entire  length  of  the  building 
is  124  ft.,  the  outside  width  of  nave  is  49  ft.,  and 
the  same,  including  transept,  is  70  ft.  The 
height  from  floor  to  apex  of  roof  is  49  ft. 
The  total  cost  amounts  to  upwards  of  7.0001. 
The  building  was  designed  by  the  late  E.  Welby 
Pugin,  and  has  been  carried  out  nnder  the  direc- 
tion of  his  brothers,  Messrs.  C.  & P.  Pugin, 
architects,  by  Mr.  Woolley,  of  Chester.  The 
gaafittings  are  by  Mr.  Robert  Hamilton,  Birken- 
head. 


^SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bedford. — The  “ St.  Paul  Allhallow  Mission 
School,”  Bedford,  was  opened  on  the  5th  inst. 
The  building  is  intended  to  supply  a three-folo 
purpose, — first,  as  an  infant  sohool  daring  the 
week;  secondly,  as  a Sunday  school;  and, 
thirdly,  as  a mission-room  for  services  on  Sun- 
day evenings.  The  building,  which  baa  been 
erected  from  plans  by  Mr.  J.  Day,  diocesan 
arobiteot,  consists  of  a large  room,  62  ft.  long  and 
28  ft.  wide,  and  two  class-rooms  20  ft.  by  18  ft. 
each,  with  boys’  and  girls’  lobby  entrances,  hat 
and  cloak  rooms,  and  is  erected  principally  with 
Bedford  red  bricks  and  covered  with  local  plain 
tiles.  The  works  have  been  carried  oat  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Foster,  builder  and  contractor,  of  Kemp, 
ston  and  Bedford,  at  a cost  of  1,0301. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Qateshead. — New  sobools  in  Askew-road  have 
jnsb  been  opened  by  the  Gateshead  Sohool  Board. 
The  new  buildings  occupy  a commanding  site  a 
short  distance  to  the  north  of  Askew-road,  the 
frontage  being  to  the  west  towards  Ulleswater- 
street.  The  sobools  are  arranged  in  three  de- 
partments, namely,  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants, 
and  will  accommodate  800  children.  The  outline 
of  the  plan,  roughly  speaking,  is  in  the  form  of 
a letter  H,  of  which  the  infants  occupy  the 
central  block,  and  the  boys  and  girls  the  end 
wings.  In  the  rear  of  the  schools  are  large 
playgrounds,  with  covered  playsheds  and  con- 
venionoes  for  the  three  departments ; and  at 
the  sonth-weat  corner  of  the  site,  detached  from 
the  main  bnildiogs,  a caretaker’s  house  of  four 
rooms  with  separate  yard  and  offices  and  garden 
space  in  front  have  been  provided.  The  boys’ 
and  girls’  schools  and  class-rooms  are  arranged 
upon  the  “single  principle,”  with  seats  three 
deep  upon  one  side  only,  the  rooms  being  21  ft. 
wide.  The  heating  is  effected  by  means  of  hot 
water  in  pipes  and  coils,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Walker  & Emley,  Newcastle.  Externally  the 
schools  are  constructed  of  brick  with  stone 
dressings  and  slated  roofs,  and  a lofty  bell  turret 
rises  from  the  centre  of  the  main  block.  The 
late  Mr.  Joseph  Lee  was  the  oontraotor  for  the 
whole  of  the  works.  The  sub-contractors  under 
Mr.  Lee  were  as  follow':— Mr.  Grisdale,  car- 
penter ; Messrs.  R.  B.  Charlton  & Co.,  plnmbers ; 
Messrs.  Kirk  & Brown,  slaters  ; Mr.  Rule,  plas- 
terer; Messrs.  A.  Robertson  & Son,  painters  and 
glaziers ; and  Mr.  Marley,  ironfounder.  The 
whole  of  the  school  furniture  baa  been  supplied 
by  Mr,  John  Bowman,  of  Newcastle.  Mr.  Lee’s 
contract  for  the  buildings  amounted  to  6,2021., 
which  equalled  a cost  of  71.  15a.  per  child.  The 
oosb  of  land,  furniture,  &c.,  made  the  total  ex- 
penditure amount  to  about  101.  per  child.  Mr. 
Edingtou  has  acted  aa  olerk  of  the  works,  and 
the  buildings  have  been  designed  and  carried  out 
under  the  auperintendenoe  of  Mr.  Thoraaa  Oliver, 
architect,  Newcastle. 

Denham. — New  Board  Schools  have  just  been 
completed  upon  a site  of  half  an  acre  in  Cheap- 
side,  Denham,  near  Slongb.  They  consist  of 
separate  school  and  class  rooms  for  boya  and 
girls,  and  infants’  sohool,  with  master’s  reai- 
denoe  and  ofBcea,  accommodation  being  provided 
for  240  children.  The  materials  need  are  stock 
brick,  with  dressings  of  red  brick  and  Box-ground 
stone  ; the  roofs  are  tiled.  Internally  the  wood- 
work ia  stained  and  varnished,  and  the  walls  are 
painted  np  to  the  level  of  the  window-cills.  The 
school  and  class  rooms  are  heated  by  the  Man- 
Chester  school  grate.  There  are  separate  play- 
grounds, with  boundary. walls  and  iron  gates. 
The  contract  was  taken  by  Mr.  P.  Taylor,  of  New 
Windsor-streeb,  Uxbridge,  for  2,3401.,  and  there 
have  been  uo  extras.  The  architect  was  Mr.  R. 
Groom,  of  London, 


K0OI1S 

Leaves  from  my  Sketch  Book.  By  E.  W.  Cooke, 
R.A.,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress.  Second 
Series.  London : Murray.  1877. 

The  sketches  in  the  present  volume,  tweuty- 
five  in  number,  include  fifteen  on  the  Nile,  the 
remainder  illustrating  Venice  and  Naples.  One 
in  Venice,  “ The  Riva  dei  Sohiavoni,”  shows 
admirably  some  of  the  principal  points  in  that 
magical  city.  On  the  right  the  Campanile  of  St. 
Mark,  the  Palace  of  the  Doge,  the  Ponte  della 
Poglia,  the  two  well-known  columns,  and  the 
Library  of  St.  Mark  ; while  on  the  left  is  seen 
the  imposing  Cburoh  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Salute. 


Another  sketch  from  the  same  city,  “ The  Even- 
ing Clond,  Venice,”  is  almost  a piotnre  in  its 
effect,  and  recalls  to  ns  forcibly  a well-remem- 
bered sunset  seen  in  the  part  of  the  city  where,— 
— " from  ont  the  waves  her  stmctares  rise, 

As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter’s  wand.” 

Most  of  the  other  sketches  are  slighter,  but  all 
are  touched  in  with  infinite  grace  and  truthful- 
ness. Mr.  Edward  Cooke’s  power  of  work  is 
something  marvellous.  “ The  Exhibition”  never 
opens  without  a number  of  fine  pictures  from 
bis  easel ; a bboasaud  miles  are  no  obstaole 
if  a new  fern  is  to  be  obtained ; a run  np  the 
Nile  is  taken  year  by  year  almost  as  a matter 
of  course ; his  collections  of  old  glass  and  other 
things  of  beauty  are  well  known,  his  presence  at 
the  conversazioni  and  other  meetings  of  the 
season  is  seldom  missed  (though  he  wonld  be 
very  much  missed  if  he  were  not  present),  and 
his  sketches  are,  literally,  to  be  counted  in 
thoQsar.da,  Few  men  have  friends  so  numerous 
and  so  attached. 


The  Great  Painters  of  Christendom,  from  Cimabui’ 

to  Wilkie.  By  John  Foebes-Robertson. 

Illustrated.  Cassell,  Petter,  & Galpin ; 

London,  Paris,  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Forbes-Eobertson’s  large  volume,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  is  a very  favonrablO' 
specimen  of  the  class  of  publioabiona  which  are 
commonly  spoken  of  or  advertised  as  “Christmas 
gift-books,”  and  in  which  a main  object  is  an 
attractive  and  handsome  appearance,  such  aa 
will  render  them  suitable  as  ornamental  works 
to  be  placed  on  a drawing-room  table.  It  deserves 
to  be  80  obaraoterised,  not  only  because  it 
ia  really  very  well  got  up  in  every  way,  but 
because  the  book  is  of  use  in  itself,  and  ia  by  no 
means  so  merely  ornamental  as  many  other 
publications  of  the  same  kind.  It  really  might 
be  termed  “ a dictionary  of  great  painters,”  oon. 
eisting  of  a series  of  short  artloles  giving  the 
main  facts  about  the  life  and  works,  and  the 
place  occupied  in  art,  by  each  of  the  paintera 
included  in  the  list;  but  it  is  a dictionary  in  a 
much  more  attractive  form  than  dictionaries 
usually  present.  Each  article  is  illustrated  by 
engravings  of  two  or  three  of  the  leading  wor^ 
of  the  painter  who  is  the  subjeot  of  it,  and  in 
many  oases  by  a portrait  also : the  average  of 
the  engravings  is  up  to  a good  mark,  and  many 
of  the  larger  and  more  important  ones  are 
highly-finished  works,  and  give  a very  good  idea 
of  the  paintiBga  which  they  represent.  The 
book  does  nob,  as  we  take  it,  profess  to  solve 
any  disputed  question  in  regard  to  art  criticism 
or  art  history,  bub  simply  to  give  in  a concise 
and  readable  form  an  estimate  of  the  genius  of 
each  painter  as  generally  regarded  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  ^average  of  educated  lovers  of 
art.  Many  persons  who  have  not  time  or  oppor- 
tunity  for  studying  the  productions  of  the  art 
of  painting  in  a more  sysbematio  and  detailed 
manner,  may  find  it  extremely  usefnl  to  have 
at  hand  a book  which  will  give  them  in  a moment 
the  leading  particulars  about  any  great  painter 
on  whom  they  may  want  a little  information,  and 
will  briefly  remind  or  instraob  them  as  to  his 
prominent  oharaoteristios  and  favonrite  sabjects, 
with  an  illustration  or  two  to  assist  the  desorip. 
tion ; and  the  value  of  the  book  will  not  bo 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a handsome  object 
in  itself,  printed  on  beautiful  paper  and  with  an 
artistically-designed  cover.  Looking  through 
the  remarks  on  the  various  painters  included,  we 
oan  speak  in  praise  of  the  general  oorrectnesp, 
clearness,  and  impartiality  of  the  judgments 
passed  on  each  painter,  and  the  estimate  given 
of  his  place  in  the  art.  We  only  noticed  one 
decided  exception  to  this  rule,  in  regard  to  the 
remarks  on  Blake.  Some  of  the  inherent  defects 
in  Blake’s  art  are  quite  rightly  stated,  bat  the 
author  seems  to  have  no  perception  of  the 
wonderful  genius  which  lightens  through  their 
often  strange  and  even  grotesque  forms  of  ex- 
preasion,  and  which  has  commanded  the  enthuai. 
astio  reverence  (it  is  not  too  strong  a word)  of 
artists  who  are  fully  alive  to  Blake’s  technical 
defects ; in  fact,  he  misrepresents  Blake  very 
much.  With  this  exception,  his  book  is  a 
very  good  guide  to  general  readers  in  an  estima- 
tion of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  great 
painters  of  Christendom,  and  as  such  deserves  a 
good  circulation. 


Town-ball  Competition,  Reading. — The 
design  marked  “ Grosvenor  ” has  been  placed 
first  by  the  committee.  The  author  of  it  is  Mr, 
William  Thomas  Sams,  the  architect  of  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery, 
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^istfllaraa. 

Pervious  and  Impervious  Wdlls. — Pro 
fessor  Maroker  and  Dr.  BertbcJd  hare  made  i 
series  of  experiments  in  Paris  to  determiu' 
Tvhebher  the  sabstanoes  used  in  the  conetraotioi 
of  oor  houses  allow  the  passage  of  noxtou 
gases.  They  found  that  bricks,  sondstone,  an' 
shelly  tufa,  mortar,  and  cement,  when  not  kep 
under  water,  permit  vapours  to  pass  throuo) 
them  very  freely,  while  granite,  porphyry,  slate, 
limestone,  marble,  and  alabaster  are  absolute!; 
impermeable.  As  iu  many  countries  the  dwell- 
ings are  oonatrocted  principally  of  biiok,— as  if 
England, — or  of  sandstone,  according  to  th^ 
nature  of  the  strata  in  the  district  from  which 
stone  can  be  procured,  and  cellar  floors  are 
almost  invariably  laid  with  brick, — tiles  are  the 
same  thing, — or  cement,  the  fact  is  clear  that  a 
vast  nnmber  of  persons  reside  in  places  which 
afford  them  no  protection  from  injurious  effluvia. 
The  inconvenience  or  danger  may  be  lessoned  to 
a considerable  extent,  even  with  those  porous 
walls.  Thin  paper-hangings  reduce  the  pene- 
trability of  mortar  17  per  cent.,  and  thick  glazed 
paper  40  per  cent , but  white-washing  and  lime- 
whiting  not  at  all.  But  a double  coating  of  oil- 
paint  renders  them  absolutely  impassable  to  any 
deleterious  emanations.  However,  the  principal 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  OBllars,  for  the 
fact  has  been  proved  that  the  noxious  vapours 
from  sewers, — almost  always  built  of  brick, — do 
find  their  way  through  a very  considerable  thick, 
ness  of  earth,  and  enter  our  dwellings  in  a sort 
of  continuous  stream. 

Corporation  Property.— At  the  Newcastle 
Police-court,  before  Mr.  Aid.  Hedley  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Stephenson,  two  little  girls  named  Sarah 
Bowes  and  Mary  Ann  Cunningham,  were  sum- 
moned  for  depositing  night  soil  in  a grating  at  the 
west  end  of  Sandgate,  on  the  lat  inst.  A polioe- 
oonstable  having  proved  that  the  defendants 
committed  the  offenoe,  Acting- Superintendent 
Pringle,  in  reply  to  the  Bench,  said  the  property 
iu  which  the  girls  lived  belonged  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  there  was  no  place  of  convenience. 
Mr.  Aid.  Hedley  remaiked  that  Mr.  Pringle  had 
better  see  Mr.  Curry,  inspector  of  nuisances,  and 
ascertain  why  a proper  place  of  convenience  was 
not  provided,  and  if  that  were  not  done  a sum- 
rnoEs  should  be  taken  out  against  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  cases  were  then  dismissed.  A woman 
named  Annie  Christie  was  summoned  fora  similar 
offence.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Aid.  Hedley,  she  said 
there  was  no  convenience  provided  in  the  pro- 
petty  in  which  she  lived.  She  resided  in  Sand-* 
gate,  and  she  was  sure  there  was  no  convenience 
from  the  Milk  Market  to  the  Swirle.  Mr.  Pringle 
said  there  used  to  be  one  at  the  top  of  Mack, 
ham’s  Chare,  bub  the  nearest  one  at  present  was 
at  the  top  of  Causey  Bank,  aoonsiderable  distance 
from  the  Milk  Market.  Mr.  Aid.  Hedley,  in 
dismissing  the  case,  said  they  would  try  if  they 
could  get  the  Corporation  to  provide  some  place. 
Has  Newcastle  a Medical  Officer  of  Health  ? 

TSTater  Supply. — At  the  half-yearly  general 
meeting  of  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Water 
Company,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  Henry  Whiting, 
the  chairman,  said  a matter  of  which  the  share- 
holders were  all  aware  was  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  were  about  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment for  two  Bills — the  first  to  purchase  the 
interest  of  existing  water  companies,  and  the 
second  to  enable  them  to  give  a new  and  inde- 
pendent supply  of  water  for  drinking  and  onlinary 
purposes,  the  extinguishing  of  fires,  and  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  works  in  connexion 
therewith.  The  latter  scheme  would  coat  some 
millions  of  money,  would  increase  the  present 
water-rates,  and  would  also  iuvolve  the  opening 
and  rearranging  of  the  present  pipes,  fittings,  &o., 
and  would  cause  a great  deal  of  annoyance  to 
every  honseholder  in  laying  on  an  additional 
supply  of  water.  Beinganxious  to  avoid  aheavy 
revenue  expenditure  in  a Parliamentary  contest 
without  having  ascertained  the  wishes  of  the 
shareholders,  the  directors  would  take  an  earl; 
opportunity  of  asking  the  shareholders’  opinioL 
whether  under  the  circumstances  they  should 
act  jointly  with  the  other  companies,  or  take  at 
independent  stand. 

Shutters. — Messrs.  Clark  & Co.  are  fixing 
at  the  New  National  Dock  at  New  York  two  o' 
their  patent  noiseless  steel  shutters,  16  ft.  4 in 
wide  by  17  ft.  high.  The  same  firm  are  also  fitting 
about  fifty  of  the  same  class  of  shutters  to  tht 
entrance  of  the  Trocadero  Palace,  the  Galler; 
of  Pine  Arts,  and  the  Machinery  Gallery  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition, 
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Britiah,  Archseological  Association.  — 

iluring  the  meeting  of  this  Association,  helf 
■Q  the  5th  inst.,  the  discovery  of  three  Romai 
/illas  was  reported,  in  addition  to  the  im- 
lOrtant  excavations  at  Templeborongb.  Thi 
irst  of  these  is  at  Abinger,  near  Dorking,  ii 
i district  not  hitherto  remarkable  for  Romat 
'■emaios,  notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  tht 
Ibane-street-road.  Traces  of  several  chambers, 
with  tesselated  pavements,  have  already  beet 
•net  with.  The  second  is  at  Itoben  Abbas,  Hunts, 
ind  Dr,  Stevens  reported  that  some  trial  excava 
riions  have  shown  the  existence  of  two  tesselated 
pavements,  and  a system  of  heating  almost 
prrfeot.  The  uncovering  of  these  buried  remains 
promises  results  of  interest.  Dr.  Stevens,  in  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Previte,  gave  a fully  detailed 
description  of  a third  villa  at  Preston,  near 
Brighton.  Here  several  apartments  were  opened, 
and  various  antiquarian  relioa  fonnd,  many  of 
which  are  now  in  the  Brighton  Museum. 

TRe  late  Mr.  Wornum.— On  the  15th  inst., 
at  No,  20,  Belsize-square,  died  Mr.  Ralph 
Nicholson  Wornum,  Keeper  and  Secretary  of 
the  National  Gallery,  in  his  sixty-fifch  year. 
Mr.  Wornum  was  a large  and  useful  con- 
tributor to  the  literature  of  art.  Educated 
at  the  London  University,  he  went  abroad 
in  1834  to  study  painting,  and  on  his  return 
wrote  largely  in  various  periodicals.  In  1846  he 
was  employed  to  prepare  the  official  catalogue 
of  the  National  Gallery,  and  in  1857  was  appointed 
Keeper  and  Secretary.  He  published  in  the 
meanwhile  a compact  little  " History  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Painting,”  and  acted  as’  Lecturer 
on  Art  to  the  Government  Schools  of  Design 
daring  one  period  of  their  chequered  existenoe- 
Afterwards  he  issued  a “ Biograpbioal  Catalogne 
of  the  Principal  Italian  Painters,"  and  a " Life 
of  Holbein,"  and  edited,  amongst  other  works, 
" Walpole’s  Anecdotes.” 

Beccles. — At  a meeting  of  the  Becclea  Town 
Council  on  the  6ch  inst.,  the  committee  appointed 
to  consider  applications  from  candidates  for  the 
surveyorship,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  G. 
Fenn,  reported  in  favour  of  the  appointment  ofa 
surveyor  whose  age  should  not  exceed  fifty-five, 
and  who  should  perform  the  duties  of  his  office 
personally  and  not  by  deputy.  The  duties  pro- 
posed by  the  committee,  and  elaborately  set 
forth,  were  agreed  to  by  the  council,  though  one 
or  two  members  expressed  an  opinion  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  a suitable  mau  at  the 
money,  751,  a year.  Councillor  Crisp  proposed 
that  the  council  should  give  1001.  a year,  and 
require  the  whole  services  of  tho  surveyor, 
but  this  was  negatived,  it  being  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  that  there  was  not  sufficient  work 
to  require  the  entire  services  of  the  surveyor. 
The  Council  will  make  the  appointment  on  the 
Istof  January  by  ballot. 

Fatal  Accident  in  Kentish  Town.  — Dr, 
Hardwicke  held  an  inquest  at  the  University 
Hospital  on  John  Davey,  aged  thirty. one,  an 
engine-fitter’s  labourer,  iu  the  employ  of  the 
Midland  Railway  Company.  On  Monday  morn- 
ing last  he  with  others,  under  the  direction  of  a 


The  Telephone, — On  Wednesday  evening 
: 'ast  Professor  Bell  gave  a second  lecture  before 
'he  Society  of  Arts  on  the  Telephone.  The 
-neetiog  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern,  iu  consequence  of  the  large  attendance 
-expected,  and  the  chair  was  taken  by  Lord  Alfred 
Ohnrohill.  The  hall  was  crowded,  but  a large 
Qumber  of  those  present  heard  nothing.  Great 
annoyance  was  caused  by  allowing  visitors  to 
stand  in  the  central  avenue. 

Over. — -A  stained-glass  window  is  about  to  be 
placed  over  the  western  entrance  of  Sb.  Chad’s 
Church,  Over,  Cheshire,  the  subject  of  which  is 
to  be  the  Ascension.  It  is  the  gifo  of  Miss 
Davenport,  of  Barton-upon-Irwoll,  in  memory 
of  her  parents. 


TENDERS. 

For  corner  house,  Lewisham  Perk,  S.E.  Mr.  Horaoa 
T.  Bonner,  architect.  Quantities  suoplied: — 

Penny .',£2.500  0 0 

Bishop 2,4S6  0 0 

Downs 2,428  0 

Kirk 2,357  0 0 

Staines  (accepted)  2,298  0 0 

Sheffield  & Prebble 2,291  0 0 

Lyons  2,290  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Leyton-road. 
Stratford,  for  Mr.  J.  Brewer.  Mr.  Edward  Brown, 
architect 

Stamp  ABowtle  £529  0 0 

Harhert 350  0 0 

Webb  (withdrawn) 173  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  Royal  Oak  Public-house,  Regent* 

street,  Westminster.  Mr.  U.  W.  Bndd,  architect: 

Godden  £293  0 0 

Hockley 259  0 0 

Lamble  (accepted) 238  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  Rising  Sun,  Fulham,  for  Mr 
Wright.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect : — 

Hockley £377  0 0 

Smith  350  0 0 

Godden  300  0 0 

Lamble  (accepted)  299  0 0 

2iar  Fittinjt. 

Lamble  (accepted)  140  0 0 


For  enlargement  of  workmen’s  lodging-house,  Nunn- 
street,  Derby,  for  the  Midland  Improved  Industrial 
Dwellings  Association  (Limited).  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Isborn, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  ; — 

Thompson £1,230  0 0 

Hind 1,265  0 0 

Dennett  & Co 1,252  0 0 

J.  Wood 1,250  0 0 

Bakewell 1,239  0 0 

E.  Wood  (accepted)  1,178  0 0 


For  new  workhonse,  Pontardawe, 
J . B.  Fowler,  architect.  Quantities 
Rooney : — 

Morgan 

J.  Thomas  (Neath)  

Mercer  & Lintolf  

J.  Thomas  ^Cardiff) 

Jones  A Co 

Stephens  A Bastow  

David 

White 

Watkins  A Jenkins  

Jenkins  A Williams  

Rees  

Griffiths 

Rjes  (accepted) 


Glamorgan.  Mr. 
lupplied  by  Mr,  S.  J. 

£15,313  0 0 
15, -tS*  0 0 
14,!9l  0 9 
13,a75  15  3 
12,564  0 0 
11,999  0 0 
11,161  0 0 
ll.'ico  0 0 

10,700  0 0 
1«,677  0 0 
10,(09  0 0 
0.5tG  0 0 
8,882  0 0 


foreman,  named  Elliott,  waa  engaged  in  liftiug 
an  engine  for  repairs  at  Kentish-town  depot. 
The  honk  to  which  the  engine  waa  slung  on 
being  lifted,  broke,  a portion  falling  on  to  the 
head  of  the  deceasefl,  who  expired  the  same 
evening  from  the  injuries.  The  weight  being 
lifted  was  from  twelve  to  fourteen  tone.  The 
size  of  the  hook  at  the  fracture  was  about  seven 
square  inches,  and  according  to  authority  one 
square  inch  of  metal  was  capable  of  lifting 
64,000  lb.  weight,  and  therefore  the  strain  on 
the  h(5ok  was  comparatively  light.  The  hook 
having  been  impounded,  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  "Death  from  accidental  oausea.” 

Lamplighters  Supersede i. — The  ignition 
of  gaa-Iampa  by  an  eleotrij  current  has  long  been 
adopted  in  some  large  public  buildings,  and  the 
application  of  the  same  system  to  street  lamps 
has  frequently  been  suggested.  The  method 
ooDsists  in  intercepting  the  electric  current  by  a 
piece  of  platinum  adjusted  over  the  nipple  of  the 
lamp.  This  becomes  red  hot  and  ignites  the  gas. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  city  of  Providence  some  220 
lamps,  extending  over  a line  upwards  of  nine 
miles  in  length,  have  been  electrioally  connected, 
and  can  now  be  lighted  instantaneously,  or 
□early  so,  by  one  man.  The  system,  we  are 
told,  has  been  iu  operation  for  some  months,  and 
its  extension  to  the  2,500  lamps  in  Providenoe  ie 
x^ntemplated.  It  is  estimated  that  a saving  of 
?25,000  a year  will  be  the  result,  an  economy  of 
^aa  as  well  of  labour  being  effected  by  the 
arrangement. 


J. .ruritmcu 3 liesi  aou  remperanoc-nail,  Holloway 
Bath.  Massrs.  Hay  A Oliver,  architects.  Quaatities  bj 
Mr.A.  Deaae:—  • 

Stephens  A Bastow £1,799  0 0 

Eastabrook  A Sona 1,590  0 0 

Ambrose 1^5(13  0 0 

Morris  A Son 1,490  u 0 

'Loog 0 0 

Bladwell 1,393  0 0 

HillAGay 1,390  0 0 

Morgan  A Lovell  (accepted)  ...  1,391  8 0 


For  new  schools,  Greystoke-pJace.  Fetter-lsne,  for  tho 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  K.  R.  Robson,  architect. 

Quantities  by  Messrs.  Gardner,  Son,  A Theobald  : 

Browne  A Robinson  £7.350  0 0 

Tongue  7,1^  0 0 

W’illiams  A Son 7,145  0 0 

Hobson  7,C78  0 0 

Roberts  7,176  0 0 

Clarke  A Bracey  7,050  0 0 

Brass  G,9l)l  0 0 

Nightingale  6,972  0 0 

Jerrard  6,958  0 0 

Wall,  Brothers 6,922  0 0 

Lawrence  6,018  0 0 

Grover 6,773  0 0 

Pritchard  6,775  0 0 

Downs  A Co 6,594  0 0 


For  new  ho'el,  Great  Marlow, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  ; — 

Kempsell 

Langley  

Carter 

Stephens  A Bastow 

Carter  A Son' 

Woodbridge  

Lovell  

Kearley  

Gibson! 


Mr.  W.  H.  Powell, 

...£7,830  0 0 
...  7,685  0 0 
...  7,300  0 0 
...  6,999  0 0 
...  6,999  0 0 
...  6,910  0 0 

...  6,720  0 0 

...  6,540  0 0 

...  6,275  0 0 
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What  xoe  have  been  Doing  hi  1877. 


HEN,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the 
present  year,  we  were 
honoured  by  a vision, 
ary  interview  with  the 
presiding  genius  of 
architecture  inproprid 
persond,*  we  remem- 
ber that  our  visitor 
ushered  in  the  new 
year  as  a helper  who 
would  nob  fail  us  in  the 
path  of  progress,  if  we 
on  our  p6rt  were  not  slack  to  make  use  of  the 
opportunities  he  gave  us.  Aud  now  we  print 
“ 1877  ” on  the  head  of  our  page  for  the  last 
time,  and  turn  round  rather  anxionaly  to  look 
back  over  what  has  been  aocompliahed  in  the 
last  twelve  months  by  ourselves  and  those  on 
whose  account  we  are  concerned : to  consider 
whether  ‘‘  something  attempted,  something 
done,”  can  be  recorded  as  matter  for  con- 
gratulation. 

Putting  ourselves  aside  for  the  moment,  and 
looking  at  the  events  of  the  past  year  generally, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  that  anything  has  really 
been  fully  accomplished  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance. Teb  one  may  call  1877  nob  an  un- 
eventful  year  in  the  arohiteotural  world,  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  subjects  of  real  import- 
anoe,  and  sometimes  novelty,  which  have  been 


may  be  fairly  judged  of;  perhaps  as  fairly  as 
when  it  is  finished,  for  unless  London  should 
ever  sacrifice  untold  property  to  make  a grand 
place  round  the  building,  it  will  always  be,  from 
its  oircuraetanoee,  one  to  be  regarded  in  detail 
rather  than  as  a whole.  And  partly  for  this 
reason  we  prefer  to  pass  lightly  over  the  Law 
Courts  in  its  present  stage,  considering  that  if 
there  is  no  promise  of  the  building  ever  becom- 
ing  sneh  a grand  and  expressive  arohitectnral 
whole  as  the  Houses  of  Parliament  present,  the 
very  nature  of  its  position  would  render  the 
appreciation  of  suoh  a bnilding  en  masse  impcf 
Bible,  and  that  the  time  for  estimating  the  real 
merit  and  success  of  the  building  will  be  when 
ihe  western  portion  is  up  and  the  interior  com- 
plete,  and  we  can  judge  not  merely  of  its  internal 
effect  as  decorative  architecture,  bat  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  architectural  treatment  is 
Bubeervient  to  its  practical  requirements.  We 
wish  to  express  no  donbt  of  a favourable  result 
in  this  respect : only  to  remind  those  concerned 
that  the  want  of  scientific  planning  and  arrange, 
ment  in  onr  courts  is  a crying  one,  and  that  the 
provision  of  ever  so  much  beauty  of  Gothic 
detail  will  not  reconcile  the  legal  mind,  either 
professional  or  lay,  to  a bnildiog  that  is  not 
a remarkable  advance  in  convenience  and 
scientific  planning  npon  our  existing  temples  of 
law  and  equity. 

The  completion  of  the  new  nave  of  Bristol 
Cathedral  by  the  same  architect  who  is  carrying 
ont  the  Law  Courts  is  an  interesting  piece  of 
work,  upon  which  we  may  give  more  particulars 
when  we  publish  our  promised  illustration  of  it : 
interesting  in  this  particular  way,  that  it  is  an 
almost  solitary  instance,  in  England,  of  the 
completion  by  a modern  arohlteot  of  a cathedral 
left  unfinished  by  the  original  builders.  It  thus 
tands  in  quite  a different  category  from  “ resto- 
ration” (about  which  so  much  has  lately  been 
said), and  may  be  regarded,  from  the  architect’s 
point  of  view,  as  a legitimate  effort  to  complete 
artist'cally  an  unfinished  design,  quite  apart 


at  all  events  started,  discussed,  aud  in  some  oases 

carried  to  a certain  extent  on  their  way.  Indeed, ! from  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  ritual 
turning  over  ihj  weekly  records,  and  putting  ! Bignificanoe. 
together  the  various  matters  chronicled,  wo  can.  j Among  the  works  in  restoration,  great  atten. 
not  but  be  struck  with  their  variety,  and  the  | tion  has  been  attracted  during  the  year  to  what 
large  nature  of  the  interests  involved  in  many  i has  been  done  at  Tewkesbury,  where  a distinct 


Taking  architecture  pare  and  simple,  however, 
this  has  not  been  a great  buildiug  year.  It  has 
witnessed  the  completion  of  the  second  largest 
building  in  progress  in  England,  the  Manchester 
Town  Hall,  concerning  which  sufficient  has 
fcejn  written  by  us  at  various  periods  in  the 
course  of  its  erection,  and  which  perhaps  may 
be  said  to  have  been  completed  in  its  arcbitec. 
tural  essentials  even  before  the  commencement 
of  this  year.  And  in  regard  to  the  largest 


stage  in  the  work  may  be  said  to  have  been 
reached  in  the  completion  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  building.  Still  greater  interest  has 
attached  to  the  similar  work  of  St.  Alban’s, 
which,  however,  has  reached  no  special  phase 
in  its  progress  this  year;  the  intended  operation 
of  forcibly  adjusting  the  walls  to  the  perpen- 
dioular,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  critical 
operations  that  could  be  performed  on  a great 
building  (and,  as  we  need  not  remind  our 
readers,one  very  rarely  undertaken)  not  having 


English  building  now  in  hand,  one  of  the  largest  yet  been  carried  out. 
ever  carried  out  in  modern  times,  we  may  note  Architecture  of  a more  modern  and  practical 
that  during  the  last  few  months  the  eastern ' character  has  not  been  unrepresented,  and  two 
block  of  the  Law  Courts  has  advanced  to  that  buildings  may  be  mentioned  as  having  ocoaaioned 
stage  at  which  its  external  architecture  at  least  more  talk  than  most  others,  though  for  very 

- opposite  reasons  : the  Groavenor  Gallery,  because 

though  open  to  oritioism,  it  is  on  the  whole  a sne- 


oess  even  architecturally ; the  abortive  attempt  at 
an  opera-house  on  the  Embankment,  because  it 
is  a failure,  and  we  fear  deservedly  a failure, 
carrying  its  lesson  with  it  in  more  ways  than 
one  : but  on  this  also  we  have  fully  commented.* 
In  the  meantime,  street  architecture  in  its  more 
practical  but  certainly  not  leas  important  phases 
has  not  been  without  its  suocesses,  as  (in  regard 
to  London  more  particularly)  our  illustrations  tf 
the  past  year  will  bear  testimony ; Bast  London 
is  receiving  its  quota  of  improvement  and  orna- 
ment in  this  respect,  in  some  oases  in  an  exoep- 
tionally  satisfactory  manner,  in  illnstration  of 
which  we  need  only  refer  to  the  view  of  the 
premises  in  Aldersgate  by  Mr.  Garlicg  (p.  61, 
ante),  and  to  others  that  are  very  good  if  not 
equal  to  these ; Bisbopsgate  also  has  its  new 
bank  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cbatfeild  Clarke,  and 
the  classic  alley  of  Walbrook  its  new  club  by 
Mr.  Grayson  ; and,  on  the  whole,  we  have  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  a good  deal  of  the  quality  of 
what  has  been  done  in  new  street  architecture ; 
and  may  observe  while  on  the  subject  that  this 
matter  of  street  and  city  architecture,  “ businesa 
architecture,"  received  special  comment  and 
illnstration  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  last 
session  of  the  Institnte  of  Architects.  Other 
buildings  of  a larger  class  for  practical  purposes 
have  not  been  wanting,  and  have  received  due 
place  in  our  illustration  pages. 

But  the  largest  of  these  are  trivial  in  com- 
parison with  the  building  scheme  which  is 
hanging  over  oar  heads,  for  exeontion  in  one 
way  or  another,  for  completing  the  concentra- 
tion  of  the  Government  offices.  This  scheme, 
the  main  feature  of  which  is,  in  tho  Govern- 
mental mind,  the  acquirement  of  the  land  im- 
mediately north  of  Great  George-street,  has 
attracted  a good  deal  of  public  interest  and. 
public  apprehension,  on  account  of  the  private 
interests  involved,  and  which  must  be  ruthlessly 
orushed  iu  carrying  out  the  pet  official  plan. 
We  devoted  considerable  space  (pp.  852-58,  aafe) 
to  criticising  the  official  scheme,  so  far  as  it  is 
yet  open  to  publio  criticism,  and  setting  forth  in 
words  and  in  a plan  a method  by  which  a more 
grandiose  and  effective  arrangement  could  be 
realised,  with  nearly  the  same  concentration, 
aud  without  interfering  with  Great  George, 
street.  Since  then  we  have  learned  that  the 
obliteration  of  the  houses  on  the  Great  George- 
street  site  is  determined  on,  though,  of  course, 
their  destruction  will  not  be  immediate.  In  the 
clean  sweep  thus  threatened  will  be  included  one 
or  two  of  the  most  artistically  and  historically 
interesting  of  the  smaller  private  houses  of  old 
London,  a matter  of  unavailing  regret  to  their 
present  owners.  Our  objection,  however,  was 
not  BO  much  to  rebuilding  the  street  frontage  as 
to  removing  everything  wholesale,  and  changing 
the  uses  of  this  particular  street  by  supplanting 
its  offices  and  chambers,  now  used  by  persona 
whose  connexion  with  Parliamentary  basineBS 
renders  it  neoessaty  for  them  to  live  near  the 
House,  with  publio  buildings,  and  we  pointed  out 


See  JJuiUer  for  January  6th,  1877. 


See  especially,  Builder  for  October  6th  of  thuyear. 
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the  difBcally  that  might  arise  from  this.  As  to  the 
street.frontage  itself,  we  hold  that  it  isdefioient  in 
dignity  and  etatelineas  for  a street  which  forms 
the  approach  to  the  Honses  of  Parliamenb  from 
Bnokipgham  Palace,  and  that  in  view  of  the 
changing  natnrc  of  the  Westminster  district  now, 
the  southern  aide  will  be  very  probably  rebnilt 
along  with  changes  in  the  land  in  the  rear  of  it’ 
before  any  great  length  of  time.  It  is  certain 
that  there  would  in  such  a case  be  opportunity 
for_a  grand  coup  d’ceil  in  anew  street  in  that 
position,  taken  in  connexion  with  Birdcage- walk; 
and  if  it  is  a settled  thing  that  there  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Government  offices  are  to  be, 
we  hope  that,  at  all  events,  the  fall  architectural 
advantages  of  the  site  will  be  secnred,  as  some 
compensation  for  what  will  be  destroyed.  Bnt 
we  would  still  urge,  before  it  is  in  reality  too 
late,  consideration  of  the  plan  proposed  in  onr 
pages  as  above  referred  to,  especially  in  regard 
to  its  practical  advantage  of  preserving  the 
business  offices  in  the  neighbourhood  of  “the 
Honse"  (which  in  some  way  or  other  must 
necessarily  be  provided  for),  and  its  opportunity 
for  a splendid  river  front,  which  would  torn  to 
the  highest  account  architecturally  the  oppor- 
tunities  afforded  by  the  making  of  the  Thames 
Embankment. 

The  whole  subject  of  street  improvements  in 
London  has  been  engrossing  considerable  atten- 
tion  during  the  past  year,  but  with  no  very 
Batiafactory  or  definite  result  so  farj  the  dis- 
cussions and  contentions  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
leots  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  having 
fierved^  rather  to  show  the  need  of  a more 
despotic  and  entirely  disinterested  directing 
mind  in  these  matters,  than  to  give  definite 
asaorance  of  a speedy  and  satisfactory  settle, 
ment  of  the  improvements  most  urgently  needed. 
We  say  advisedly  a more  despotic  authority, 
believing,  as  we  have  often  suggested  before,* 
that  matters  of  this  kind  woold  be  managed 
much  better  here  if  there  were  a permanent 
Mmister  of  Public  Works,  chosen  for  hie  ad- 
miniatrative  capacity  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  who,  while  more  directly  re- 
sponsible  to  pnblio  opinion  than  any  “ Board  ” 
can  be  made  to  be,  would  have  more  power 
to  carry  out  a scheme  on  a definite  and 
systematic  plan.  la  reference  to  the  squabble, 
as  it  may  not  unjustly  be  termed,  between 
the  Board  of  Works  and  Lord  Salisbury’s  agent 
in  regard  to  the  property  adjoiniugthe  proposed 
1ms  of  street  north  from  Charing  Cross,  one 
could  not  but  feel  that  it  was  melancholy  to 
see  a scheme  so  importaut  and  so  urgent,  so 
plainly  for  the  good  and  convenience  of  the  public 
at  large,  made  the  ground  for  a mere  contention 
for  ‘compensation,’’ and  although  the  Board,  cf 
course,  may  say  that  they  are  oolv  husbandine  the 
ratepayers’  money,  we  cannot  in  all  these  cases 
afford  to  wait  for  the  cheapest  possible  wav  of 
securing  what  is  greatly  wanted,  or  to  leav’e  it 
to  a body  who  seem  possessed  with  such  a 
p-inchant  for  financing  to  decide  whether  the 
beat  line  of  street  is  or  is  not  to  ba  abandoned 
for  the  glory  of  realising  something  good  in  the 
way  of  return  for  outlay.  Under  a more  per- 
sonal  and  despotic  direction  (always  supposing 
the  command  to  be  vested  in  a thoroughly  fit 
person)  our  main  route  north  and  sooth,  for 
which  we  haTfi  hpAn  Innfr  nrnif  I .1  _ 
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by  now.  As  it  is,  we  have  only  to  look  back  on 
much  talk,  some  consequent  ill-feeling  and  bicker- 
ing, and^  more  uncertainty  and  delay.  While  on 
the  subject  of  improvements  in  routes,  however, 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  way  has 
been  definitely  cleared  during  the  past  year  for 
One  scheme  which  will  have  a very  important 
bearing  on  the  convenience  of  locomotion  in 
London;  we  allude,  of  course,  to  the  completion 
of  the  inner  circle  of  the  Metropolitan  Kailway. 
The  praotioal  value  of  the  railway  to  the  public 
Will  be  jast  about  doubled  by  this  operation, 
even  without  the  accelerated  service  which  is 
promised,  since  the  break  at  the  Maneion-hooso 
Mudera  the  railway  nugatory  from  many  points. 
Ibe  increased  facility  of  commnnication  between 
ewt  and  west  London,  already  commenced  by 
the  extension  of  the  northern  limb  of  the  railway 
to  Aldgate,  has  a moral  as  well  as  a commercial 
^portancej  for  those  who  know  anything  ptac- 
tically  of  the  work  of  social  reform  in  East 
London  know  that  nothing  is  more  looked  to  by 
those  who  are  in  earnest  about  this  than  the 
breaking  down  of  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  east  and  west,  so  as  to  let  the  one  half 
ot  London  know  how  the  other  half  lives. 
Already  this  is  being  done  in  regard  to  some 


districts  in  East  London  to  an  extent  which 
would  be  impossible  bnt  for  the  Aldgate  Railway 
extension. 

There  have  been  few  years  in  which  public 
attention  has  been  more  directed  to  the  subject 
of  water  supply  than  it  has  been  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  present  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
promulgation  of  two  important  schemes  for  the 
supply  of  two  great  towns  5 the  double-supply 
scheme  for  London,  and  the  Thirlmere  scheme 
for  Manchester.  Contrary  to  what  is  usual,  the 
general  public,  and  the  daily  papers  which  more 
or  less  represent  them,  have  given  manifestation 
to  a popular  interest,  and  even  exoitement,  in 
regard  to  these  subjects,  which  are  more  com- 
monly left  to  be  diaouesed  by  engineers  and  their 
immediate  employers.  The  water-supply  of 
London  constitutes,  in  fact,  a problem  coming  so 
near  to  the  personal  wants  and  experiences  of 
its  vast  mass  of  inhabitants,  and  the  dissatisfac- 
tion felt  not  only  with  the  quality  of  water  found 
for  them  by  the  companies,  but  with  the  modus 
operaudi  of  these  bodies  in  many  ways,  is  so 
decided,  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  any  scheme 
offering  a definite  amelioration  of  the  water  and 
a “good  deliverance”  from  the  hands  of  the 
companies  should  have  excited  general  interest, 
which  was  probably  more  directly  appealed  to 
from  the  fact  that  the  scheme  was  propounded  and 
explained  on  so  public  an  occasion  as  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  To  onr  opinion  on 
Messrs.  Bramwell  and  Easton’s  scheme,  already 
sufficiently  expressed,  we  see  every  reason  to 
adhere,  viz,,  that  it  is  in  reality  a half  measure, 
the  success  of  which,  as  far  as  it  goes  even,  is 
hardly  as  yet  shown  to  be  certain,  and  that  it  is 
at  the  same  time  far  too  costly  for  a half  measure: 
while  its  machinery  will  greatly  add  to  the  com- 
plication,  already  great,  of  the  enormous  system 
of  supply  pipes  in  London.  We  have  already, 
since  our  opinion  was  first  expressed,  seen  nume- 
rous  indications  that  the  newspaper  enthnsiasm 
for  this  scheme  is  abating  under  second  thoughts 
or  better  information,  and  do  not  expect  to  see 
it  carried  out,  though  we  need  hardly  say  we  are 
among  the  moat  urgent  in  pressing  the  necessity 
for  a speedy  and  thorough  settlement  of  the 
difficulty,  before  our  sanitary  sins  be  visited 
upon  ua  by  some  widespread  epidemic.  It  is 
because  we  feel  the  importance  of  this  subject 
that  we  have  not  joined  the  popular  cry  against 
the  scheme  for  supplying  Manchester  from  Thirl- 
mere,  thongh  earnestly  wishing  that  a supply 
may  be  found  elsewhere  sufficiently  pare  and 
copious  to  justify  lettiug  the  Lake  district  alone. 
The  subject  must  be  debated  on  practical 
grounds,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  the  sentimental 
lamentations  of  the  Thirlmere  Defence  Associa- 
tion, who  from  their  tone  appear  to  be  (as  in  so 
many  similar  oases)  people  who  have  no  wish  to 
hear  the  truth,  bnt  only  to  have  their  own  way, 
and  who  are  following  the  common  course  in 
such  cases  of  denoancing  all  who  do  not  accept 
their  views  as  either  unprincipled  persons  or 
blockheads. 

The  London  gas  supply  is  a subject  of  more 
or  less  popular  interest  of  the  same  olass,  and 
which  has  had  our  special  attention  during  the 
past  year  (p.  799,  ante),  but  this  is  a ranch  less 
pressing  matter  thau  water,  and  on  a different 
footing,  since  for  interiors  at  least  other  methods 
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Of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  London  are 
already  taking  the  remedy  into  their  own  hands 
and  dispensing  with  gas  : though  this  does  not 
affect  the  serious  question  of  the  deficient 
illumination  of  many  of  our  streets.  But  another 
matter  affecting  the  pnblio  health  and  conveni- 
ence  of  London,  the  bebavionr  of  the  river  on 
which  the  city  stands,  is  a serious  business,  and 
nothing  definite  has  been  done  to  meet  it  yet. 
In  the  course  of  various  comments  on  the  subject 
at  more  or  less  length  during  the  year,  we  have 
succeeded,  we  believe,  in  disposing  of  the  popular 
bub  really  absurd  notion  that  the  northern 
embankment  has  anything  to  do  with  the  flood- 
ing  of  the  southern  bank  ; but  that  the  absence 
of  the  “throttle- valve”  of  the  old  bridges  has 
something  to  do  with  the  difficulty  is  very 
probable.  The  embanking  of  the  southern 
bank  seems  really  the  only  satisfactory  way  of 
renting  the  enemy  j and  here  again  we  have  had 
the^  spectacle  of  delay  in  taking  any  course  of 
action  while  those  who  imagined  that  they 
had  opposite  interests  were  disputing  whose 
business  it  was  to  pay  for  it.  So  nothing  has 
been  done,  or  even  determined  upon.  Perhaps 
if  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Works  were 
compelled  themselves  to  dwell  in  and  meet  at 
Lambeth  for  a year,  there  might  be  something 
accomplished.  It  is  easy  for  those  who  are  safe 


out  of  the  inundations  to  talk  of  the  folly  ol 
being  precipitate.  Whilst  they  debate  and  pro- 
orastinate,  large  districts  are  living  in  continual 
anxiety  and  even  peril.  The  other  piece  of 
recusancy  of  Father  Thames,  to  the  approach  of 
which  we  have  pointed  from  the  first,  has  been 
brought  into  special  prominence  by  Captain 
Calver  s report,  to  which  we  gave  full  considera- 
tion last  week.  Thames  is  getting  insubordinate  ; 
he  icill  invade  our  homes,  he  will  r.ot  remove  our 
sewage.  The  past  par  has  at  least  taught  us 
that  we  have  something  to  learn  of  his  ways  yet, 
old  as  the  connexion  is  : let  ns  hope  the  experi. 
enoe  will  be  turned  to  account  in  the  ensuing 
year. 

Upon  the  considerations  which  bear  directly 
upon  the  health  and  comfort  of  actual  dwell, 
ipgs  in  towns  there  has  not  been  much  new 
light  thrown  during  the  past  year,  and  less 
opportunity  than  usual  for  the  Builder  to  treat 
afresh  a snbjeot  we  are  justified  in  calling  pecu- 
liarly its  own.  In  our  articles  on  “Central 
London”  and  the  “Health  and  Growth  of 
London  ” (pp.  366,  467),  we  endeavoured  to 
summarise  in  a praotioal  form  some  of  the  general 
conditions  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  middle, 
class  honaeholders ; and  we  may  note  in  this 
connexion  two  communications  in  regard  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes,  one  having  re- 
ferenoe  to  the  “ cottage  homes  of  England,”  and 
one  describing  the  homes  for  workmen  on  the 
Continent  in  connexion  with  Government  works 
at  Stuttgart  (with  an  illnstration)  ; the  two  sub. 
jeots  being  rather  significant  in  bringing  out  the 
contrast  between  the  essentially  individual  and 
independent  life  of  the  English  homestead,  and 
the  “ patriarchal  ” system  in  operation  in  the 
Stuttgart  homes,  — a system  by  which  the 
tenants  have  great  advantages  of  comfort  and 
economy  at  the  expense  of  losing  their  independ- 
ence and  being  “done  for”  like  a set  of  charity 
children,  or  a superior  order  of  paupers,  a 
theory  happily  quite  at  variance  with  that  which 
is  becoming  more  and  more  prominent  in 
England,  even  among  those  who  are  professed 
philanthropists.  To  build  comfortable  houses 
and  put  people  into  them  at  a low  rate  may  look 
very  benevolent,  but  the  real  work  to  be  done  is 
to  find  ont  how  honses  can  be  built  healthily  at 
a sufficiently  low  expenditure  for  the  poorest 
class  to  rent  them  on  terms  consistent  with 
proper  economic  conditions.  Much  has  of  late 
years  been  said,  done,  thought,  and  written  on 
this  head,  but  the  subject  perhaps  has  hardly 
been  specially  advauced  during  the  past 
year.  The  publication  of  a new  work  on 
“ Sanitary  Engineering,”  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton, 
which  we  noticed  at  some  length,  baa  been  an 
important  contribution  to  formulating  our  know, 
ledge  and  experience,  np  to  the  present  date,  on 
the  serious  practical  matters  included  under 
that  heading,  and  which  must  have  a bearing  on 
the  construction  of  all  classes  of  dwellings,  large 
and  small;  and  the  fact  that  “half-timber” 
construction  has  received  some  degree  of  special 
attention,  set  on  foot  in  a paper  read  befoie  the 
Architectural  Association,  may  be  considered  as 
having  some  bearing  on  the  possibility  of  a cheap 
and  at  the  same  time  picturesque  construction, 
though  we  should  be  disposed  to  think  that  the 
solution  of  this  problem  was  more  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  direction  of  snoh  a materia!  as  con* 
Crete,  provided  only  we  can  overcome  the  diffi. 
culty  of  giving  an  inviting  and  picturesque 
appearance  to  buildings  constructed  in  this  not 
very  fascinaring  material.  Another  snbjeot 
directly  connected  with  the  safety  of  town  life, 
the  prevention  of  fires,  has  received  a certain 
impulse  during  the  past  year;  the  select  com- 
mittee  on  the  subject  having  at  least  put  on 
record  resolntiona  expressing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  state  of  things,  and  recommending  a 
radical  reform  whereby  the  fire  brigade  should 
become  a part  of  the  police  force,  and  the  supply 
of  hydrants  should  be  extended ; but  this  latter 
question  is  involved  in  that  of  the  new  water 
supply,  and  the  possibility  of  seoaringa  constant 
and  suffioientpresBurefor  dispensing  with  engines 
altogether,  To  the  special  case  of  theatres  and 
their  dangers  in  regard  to  fire,  we  drew  attention 
at  some  length  in  an  early  number  of  the  Builder 
of  the  past  year ; bnt  until  this  matter  is  in  the 
hands  ol  an  authority  strong  and  determined, 
and  at  the  same  time  intelligent,  there  is  little 
chance  of  anything  being  done,  and  onr  theatres 
will  continoe  to  be  traps  for  the  lives  of  their 
, occupants,  in  the  case  not  merely  of  actual  fire, 
but  even  of  a serious  alarm.  That  there  is  an 
authority  which  interferes  in  the  arrangements 
and  programmes  of  theatres  we  all  know  pretty 
well;  bnt  unfortanately  it  interferes  almost 
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always  in  the  wrong  way  and  about  trivial 
matters,  and  seems  content  to  let  all  the  spec- 
tators have  a chance  of  being  burned,  provided 
it  can  only  keep  the  dancers’  skirts  long  enough  j 
and  even  in  that  humble  matter  suooees  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  attained. 

Several  matters  bearing  upon  what  may  be 
•called  the  politics  of  the  building  profession  have 
demanded  more  or  less  recognition  during  the 
past  year.  We  have  taken  due  notice  of  the 
•elaborate  and  exceedingly  well-meant  attempt  of 
the  leading  associated  body  of  architects  to 
formulate  its  rules  on  a wider  basis,  such  os 
may,  it  is  hoped,  make  them  more  fitted  for 
.general  acceptance  by  those  who  represent  the 
profession  througbout  England, — an  attempt 
which,  as  we  have  already  said,  has  been  con- 
ceived  and  carried  out  in  a spirit  which 
thoronghly  deserves  success  in  the  main,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  will  obtain  it,  in  spite  of  dissatis- 
faction at  some  of  the  minor  details  of  the 
working  of  the  new  rales.  The  jnn-or  society 
of  architects  has  also  during  the  past  year  first 
put  in  practice  an  arrangement  for  direct  official 
intercommunication  with  kindred  societies  in 
•oneor  two  of  the  largest  provincial  towns,  which 
societies  have  thus  obtained  the  advantuge^of 
being  placed  more  directly  en  rapport  with 
metropolitan  architectural  practice,  besides  the 
advantages  to  both  parties  which  always  accrue 
from  members  of  the  same  profession  in  diSerent 
places  being  brought  to  a closer  anion  with  each 
other.  But,  nnhappily,  whilst  architects  have 
thus  been  stretching  forth  the  right  band  of 
fellowship  a little  further  towards  each  other, 
an  old  breach  in  the  executive  branch  of  build- 
ing operations  has  shown  itself,  one  is  disposed 
to  fear,  in  a more  serious  form  than  usual  during 
•the  past  year.  The  conflict  between  employers 
and  workmen  has  been  carried  on  with  a per- 
sistenoy  of  purpose,  and  apparently  a complete, 
ness  of  organisation  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
which  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  admirable 
if  their  object  was  a legitimate  one  ; nor  is  it  for 
ns  to  say  that  from  one  point  of  view  it  is  not  so. 
'The  effort  to  get  the  best  possible  return  for  labour 
is  only  what  we  are  all,  in  fact,  bound  to  in  duty 
•to  onrselves ; and,  of  course,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  argue  that  combination  is  in  itself  an  ille- 
gitimate means  to  employ.  But  it  has  proved 
to  be,  at  the  best,  a most  wasteful  means,  a 
weapon  which  recoils  against  those  who  employ 
it;  and  when  to  combination  is  added  intimida. 
tion  of  others  who  are  disposed  to  work,  and 
attempts  to  interfere  wiih  the  employers’  equally 
•just  right  to  get  any  work  done  by  those  who 
are  best  qualified  to  do  it,  the  movement  assumes 
an  aspect  absolutely  immoral.  On  this  aspect 
of  it  we  felt  justified  in  expressing  ourselves 
in  very  strong  language  in  reference  to  tbe 
unfortunately  notorious  case  of  the  Doulton 
strike,  which  was  simply  an  attempt  by  work- 
men who  were  inferior  in  a certain  branch 
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of  delicate  work  to  prevent  the  employers 
from  engaging  more  highly . skilled  persons 
to  do  it  to  their  satisfaction.  The  real  way 
oat  of  strikes,  we  have  said,  is  arbitration, 
regarding  the  question  as  one  merely  of  wages  ; 
but  having  regard  to  such  a case  as  the  one  just 
alluded  to,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  a first  condition, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  men  should  be  made  (by 
disagreeable  experience,  if  argument  fails)  to 
see  how  utterly  illogical  and  at  variance  with 
right  principle  is  the  course  they  have  been 
taking  in  endeavouring  to  bring  down  all  work- 
manship to  the  level  of  the  worst  man,  which  is 
what  strikes  and  the  operation  of  trade  unions 
have  really  been  coming  to  of  late. 

The  promulgation  of  a new  code  of  model  bye- 
laws for  the  regulation  of  building  operations  io 
towns  has  been  of  interest  as  an  attempt  to 
systematise  in  a better  form  than  hitherto  the 
requirements  necessary  for  ensuring  sound  and 
sanitary  structures  in  towns.  From  our  point  of 
view  we  have  found  these  laws,  into  which  we. 
went  rather  recently,  very  ably  framed,  and  cal- 
culated in  general  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  put  together,  though  we  learn  that  in  , 
some  provinoial  towns  they  are  regarded  as 
showing  instances  of  oppressive  over-legislation  ; 
but  objectors  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  in  these  cases  to  legislate 
so  as  to  please  everybody.  A large  majority  of 
such  laws  are,  in  fact,  rendered  necessary  simply 
because  all  people  who  build  are  not  either  com- 
petent or  honest,  and  must  therefore  be  hedged 
in  by  artificial  barriers  from  wronging  their 
neighbonrs,  which  can  only  be  done  by  a bard 
and  fast  line.  It  is  for  a somewhat  similar 
reason,  because  some  obscure  members  of  the 
profession  have  no  consciences  and  no  right 


sense  of  their  responsibilities,  that  a cry  has 
been  raised  during  the  year  about  another  sort 
of  “ bye,”  namely,  “ bye-commissioos,”  wbicl^ 
by  persons  who  know  the  profession  only  through 
its  least'eligible  or  able  members,  is  charitably 
imagined  to  be  a peculiar  vice  of  architects 
Tbe  president  of  the  Institute,  in  a public  reply 
to  these  insinuations,  left,  at  all  events,  no  doubt 
that  he  aud  his  compeers  courted  full  inquiry  by 
those  who  cared  to  undertake  it,  and  who,  by 
making  tbe  charge,  in  fact  bound  themselves  to 
investigate  or  withdraw  it.  Another  subject 
which  is  connected  with  the  relation  between  the 
profession  and  tbe  public,  in  regard  to  the  rights 
rather  than  the  duties  of  tbe  former,  is  that  of 
art-copyright,  which  affects  architects  m common 
with  other  artists,  and  has  been  made  tbe  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  by  a Select^  Committee  during 
the  year,  the  resnlts  of  which  are  not,  at  the 

time  of  oar  writing,  published. 

If  wa  turn  from  matters  of  modern  and 
practical  interest  to  those  connected  with  ancient 
architecture  and  history,  this  year  has  certainly 
bronght  out  much  to  interest  all  educated 
persons.  It  has  witnessed  if  not  the  actual 
circumstance  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s  remarkable 
“find”  at  Mycenae,  at  all  events  its  first  detailed 
promulgation  in  such  a form  as  to  bring  it  home 
to  the  public  mind.  As  we  pointed  out,  when 
the  facts  first  became  known,  th0_ importance  of 
this  discovery  in  providing  a missing  link  in  the 
history  of  the  development  of  early  Greek  art 
can  hardly  be  over-rated.  We  have  also  had  to 
chronicle  the  visit  of  Dr.  Sohliemann  to  tbe  Inaiy 
tute  of  Architects  to  deliver  his  lecture  upon  his 
Trojan  discoveries,  and  more  recently  the  exhibi- 
tion of  these  at  South  Kensington,  in  regard  to 
which  some  remarks  will  be  found  in  our  next  issue. 
Early  in  the  year  we  had  also  the  pabliontion  of 
Mr.  Wood’s  interesting  volume  on  his  Ephesns 
discoveries,  the  hononra  of  which  be  had  indeed 
reaped  some  time  before,  but  which  were  thus 
made  accessible,  in  an  eminently  ” readable 
form,  to  the  general  public,  from  whom  we  are 
inclined  to  say  they  have  hardly  had  the  atten- 
tion  and  recognition  which  was  due  to  an  English- 
man  who  had  made  so  remaikable  a diFCOvery 
under  oircumstauces  of  so  muoh  difficulty  j 
bhoogh  from  those  best  qualified  to  appreciate 
wbat  he  had  accomplished  Mr.  Wood  has 
received  all  recognition.  And  _ among_^  the 
matters  of  interest  connected  with  antiquity 
none  has  excited  more  general  attention  than 
the  acquisition  by  England  of  the  oboln-k  which 
we  are  now  waiting  to  see  put  up, — somewhere  ; 
the  whereabouts  we  still  hope  is  not  yet  mved ; 
and  that  there  is  a chance  of  a blunder  being 
avoided.  Whilst,  however,  the  English  public 
are  thus  interested  in  the  acquisition  of  an 
ancient  monument  from  another  country,  by  an 
odd  but  most  characteristic  inconsistency  they 
have,  through  tbe  medium  of  their  representa- 
tives,  obronicled  once  more  the  indiQ’erenee  ot 
the  majority  of  them  to  the  preservation  of  the 
anoient  monuments  of  their  own  oountry,  in  again 
rejecting  (chough  by  a much  smaller  mapriby) 
Sir  J Lubbock’s  admirably-conceived  and 
much-needed  Bill  intended  to  secure  tkis  object, 
the  importance  and  interest  of  which  it  seems 
irapoFsible  to  bring  within  the  perception  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  at  present  constituted. 

Among  meetings  of  tbe  year  which  have  had 
more  or  less  interest  for  our  readers  have  been 
the  Kubens  jeie  at  Antwerp  ; the  British  Asso. 
oiation  meeting,  at  which  (as  before  observed) 
the  new  scheme  for  a London  supply  of  water 
was  given  out,  but  which  did  nob_  otherwise 
bring  forward  so  much  matter  of  interest  to 
coDsti-Qctors  as  is  sometimes  the  case;  and  the 
Social  Science  Congress,  at  which,  as  usual, 
some  very  valuable  sanitary  communications 
were  read,  and  where  also  several  matters  peou- 
liarly  interesting  to  arohiteots  and  artists  were 
brought  forward  and  discussed  in  the  art  section. 
One  of  these  was  the  question  of  tbe  principles 
which  should  guide  us  in  the  restoration  of 
ancient  buildiuga  : which  we  single  out  for  special 
mention  because  it  has  been  also  so  much  treated 
of  on  other  occasions  that  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  leading  topics  of  the  year  m the 
architectural  world.  Whatever  we  may  think  oi 
the  motives  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  handed 
themselves  together  against  all  restoration 
mnoh  cannot  ho  said  for  the  logic  or  common 
sense  exhibited  in  their  way  ot  pu.tmg  their 
ease,  which,  if  carried  out  to  its  oomple  e deve. 
lopmont.  would  resalt  simply  m leaving  all  build, 
inirs  erected  before  the  present  oentnry  to  go  to 
pieces,  and  which  makes  no  dUtinetion  between 
buildings  in  daily  nae  and  those  which  are 
abaolnte  ruins.  The  extreme  views  expressed 


by  this  assooiafon  and  its  adherents  have  actually 
had  in  some  oases  the  effect  of  driving  into  a 
defence  of  restoration  those  who  had  previously 
been  most  inclined  to  oppose  it ; and  though 
tbe  resalt  of  the  agitation  may  have  been  to 
render  those  who  were  intending  to  enter  on  the 
repair  of  an  anoient  structure  somewhat  more 
conservative,  and  more  careful  to  justify  every 
step,  than  they  might  otherwise  have  been,  the 
general  impression  in  the  mind  of  impartial 
observers  has  probably  been  that  the  movement 
was  the  work  of  some  people  who  wanted  a 
“cry"  to  come  before  the  public  with. 

Besides  tbe  meetings  above  alluded  to,  those 
of  the  two  leading  arcbseologioal  societies  have 
been  of  fully  their  usual  interest,  and  have  occu- 
pied a corresponding  amount  of  space  in  onr  re- 
ports ; and  the  Sanitary  Stance  at  Leamington  has 
bronght  forward  in  a special  manner  matters  of 
modern  and  practical  importance.  And,  as  a 
special  feature  of  the  year,  we  must  not  forget  the 
Caxton  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  which 
hardly  received  the  degree  of  public  attention 
which  its  great  interest  and  unusual  character 
might  well  have  elicited,  though  its  value  was 
fully  appreciated  by  those  learned  in  tbe  special 
branch  of  arcbmology  which  it  illustrated. 

During  the  year  we  have  had  to  deplore  the 
loss  of  two  of  the  hardest  and  ablest  workers  in 
the  field  of  architecture;  two  who,  besides,  had 
made  themselves  specially  beloved  and  respected 
among  alarge  circle  of  friends  within  and  without 
tbe  pale  of  the  profession,— Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe 
and  SirDigby  Wyatt,— whose  labours  and  whose 
character  received  at  the  time  the  commemora- 
tion they  so  well  deserved  at  our  hands,  both  on 
public  and  private  grounds.  _ 

If  it  be  permitted,  in  oonclnding  our  brief 
summary  of  the  leadirg  points  in  the  work  of 
the  past  year,  to  make  some  farther  claim  to 
have  been  not  backward  on  our  own  part,  not 
only  in  obronicling  facta  and  criticising  the  pro- 
oeedings  of  the  day,  but  iu  originating  sugges- 
tions  which  may  be  capable  of  further  applica- 
tion, we  may  reoal  that,  among  other  things,  we 
have  been  able  to  present  to  onr  readers  an 
interesting  series  of  articles,  still  in  progress,  on 
tbe  variations  and  changes  in  the  “ honsehold,  ov 
the  typical  plan  of  honee  in  different  eras,  with 
illustrative  plans;  a series  which,  we  believe, 
when  taken  conjointly,  will  be  found  to  present  a 
great  deal  of  information  in  a connected  and 
comprehensive  form,  and  in  sneh  a manner  as  to 
prove  in  every  way  matter  for  agreeable  and 
interesting  reading.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
keep  the  spur  applied  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  engineering  education  for  India  and 
with  the  construction  of  public  works  in 
that  great  dependency,  if  haply  these  things  may, 
by  dint  of  much  speaking,  be  put  on  a more 
satisfactory  footing  than  at  present.  We  hare 
drawn  attention  specially  to  the  conditions 
requisite  to  enable  architecture  to  contend 
against  the  most  formidable  of  all  its  adversaries, 
earthquakes  (p.  253),— a question  which,  seeing 
the  apparent  changes  that  are  going  on  in  the 
direction  of  these  disburbanoes,  may  possibly 

come  to  have  more  immediate  and  local  oonse- 

qnenoe  for  ns  than  it  has  at  present : and  wo 
endeavoured  to  torn  to  account  u serious  railway 
accident  of  the  year,  by  an  inquiry  into  the  real 
and  preventible  cause  of  such  a catastrophe 
under  the  oircumatances  in  question.  The  sub- 
jeob  of  granite  and  its  use  in  modern  archi- 
tecture,  started  in  our  correspondence  colnmns, 
has  attracted  a good  deal  of  attention  and  led  to 
some  practical  oonoluaions  in  regard  to  the  em- 
ployment  ot  the  material  for  town  architecture. 
Oar  comments  on  tbe  subject  of  peerage 
property,”  and  the  social  and  economic  effects 
of  accumulation  of  buildings  m a few  hands 
through  the  operation  of  leases,  led  to  a oorre- 
spondence  which  those  who  followed  it  must 
have  admitted  to  have  great  practical  interest, 
oot  the  less  that  the  main  part  in  it  was  snstamed 
by  a writer  “ from  the  plongh,”  expressing  his 
own  personal  experience  aud  observation  of  the 
diffioultiee  to  which  we  drew  attention,  and, 
as  we  maj  Bay,  more  than  corroborating  our  views. 
The  importance  of  local  museums,  and  the  part 
they  play  in  the  general  education  of  the  people, 
is  another  matter  to  which  we  have  endeavonred 
to  draw  speoial  attention.  And  there  is  one 
featnre  in  onr  last  year’s  numbers  which  wa 
think  onr  regular  readers  will  hardly  have  failed 
to  observe,— namely,  that  we  have  devoted  a 
larger  place  and  a more  systematio  treatment 
than  before  to  " foreign  aBairs,  —to  giving  both 
aooonnts  and  tolerably  nnmeroas  illnstration*  of 
arohiteotnral  work  on  the  Continent.  Onr  eBorta 
in  this  direction,  -we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
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the  builder. 


think,  have  nob  been  withonb  recognition  and 
approval  bejond  this  country;  and  it  may  in- 
terest one  well-wishers  to  know  that  some  attiolo 
winch  we  devoted  to  a description  of  the  doing- 
and  working  of  the  Paris  stonr-oattera  and 
masons’  club,  draw  from  that  body  the  waimesi 
eipressiona  of  sympathy,  accompanied  by  the 
more  apccial  compliment  of  a vote  of  thanks  and 
a Sliver  medal  to  the  condnetor  of  this  ionrnal 
Ju  drawing  attention  to  the  endeavour,  sno. 
cessfnl,  at  least,  in  this  instance  (as  in  some 
previous  cases),  to  extend  the  influence  of  the 
-Uiiiiaer  m an  international  sense,  wo  may  be 
allowed,  in  oonolnsion,  to  remind  our  readers  of 
what  we  very  muoh  wish  them— those  who  are 
members  of  the  profession  espeoially— to  bear  in 
mind  ; that  our  object  always  has  been  to  extend 
the  interest  in  arohitooture  and  cognate  matters 
beyond  tne  circle  of  the  profession,— to  appeal  to 
as  wide  an  area  of  readers  as  possible,  believing 
that  in  so  doing  wo  are  serving  the  best  inte. 
rests,  not  only  of  architecture  at  large,  but  of  the 
profession  in  partionlar,  far  more  truly  than  bv 
liinitmg  onr  oolumns  to  the  diaonssion  only  of  the 
points  specially  connected  with  everyday  profes 
aional  practice,  ^ pimev 


DEAWING  as  an  ELEMENr  OF 
EDUCATION. 

Thai  the  Livery  Companies  of  the  City  of 
London  are  happily  awakening  to  the  consoions. 

8rcat  trade  guilds  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  is  about  the  best  bit  of  news 
that,  in  these  times  of  strikes  and  of  contests,  has 
lor  a long  time  reached  onr  ears.  They  have 
been  seeking  advice,  as  onr  readers  know,  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  directing  their  powerful 
resources  towards  the  education  of  handiorafts. 

more  consistent 

wSv"  “■h'iitions  of  civic  and  corporate 
worthies  than  anoh  a resolve,— taking,  of  oouree 
the  resolve  as  carried  to  a snccossful  a oomplish- 
ment.  As  to  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
Oompanios  there  can  bo  no  doubt.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  all  the  moat  famous  and  time, 
honoured  educational  establishments  in  this 
country  owe  their  existence  to  some  snob  initia- 
tion as  that  now  proposed.  And  the  activity 
which  in  spite  of  many  errors  and  shortcomings 
has  yetdone  mnohto  raise  the  general  educational 
level  o the  eutne  country  during  the  last  five 
years,  has  oiroled  and  gathered  round  these 
ancient  foundations.  Had  we  had  no  universities, 
PO  College  of  Physioians  or  of  Surgeons,  no  Inns 
Court,  no  institntiouB  for  handing  down  the 
ami  keeping  alive  the 
lamp  of  study,  onr  recent  efforts  must  have 
been  altogether  vague  and  tentative;  and  the 
retults  even  far  less  satisfactory  than  they  have 


But  this  question  of  technical  education  is 

toko'  ^ ‘’“y-  ''8 

Urn  ™ Bandioraft  instrac- 

turn  was  provided  by  the  old  guilds  and  cor. 
porato  institutions,  which  has  gradually  faded 
away.  In  any  progress,  real  or  pretended,  slow 
or  rapid,  there  occur  demolitions,  and  when 
demolition  commences  in  a complex  structure  no 
one  can  say  where  it  will  end.  We  have  of  kte 
been  sweeping  away,  as  barriers  to  progress, 
plies  of  what  formerly  were  directly  educational 
mstitutrons.  Thus  we  are  apt  to  exclaim  against 
a provision  which  should  exclude  any  bat  mem 
bps  of  a certain  company— let  ns  say  in  the  City 
of  London,  by  way  of  example— to  exercise  a 
certain  craft  within  that  city.  Let  us  put  the 
ore!  ^ national  importance,  snob  as  the 
present  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  or  of  Euro 
peau  fame,  such  as  Baron  Tauohnitz,  beinn  for 
pMeu  to  sell  newspapers  or  books  withfo  the 
C ty  of  Londoo,  unless  ho  were  free  of  the 
Stationers  Company.  At  the  present  time  it 

So  "*  f "1^“^  “■  ‘*““8  an  incredible 

nas?  ‘te  igoorpoe  and  superstition  of  the 
past.  Bat  18  that  really  so  ? What  was  the 
OTigin  of  those  firm  and  anoient  bonds  which  we 
have  of  late  swept  away  like  eo  many  cobwebs  ? 
One  reason,  if  not  the  solo  reason,  for  their 
ongmal  estpiishment  was  the  enanring  of 
handicraft  education.  Each  craft,  three  or  four 
nrloo™!*  •>“'1  hot  only  its  admitted 

TSublfsh  fh  P''“°“oe,  and  also  its  secrets, 
io  publish  those  secrets  was  regarded  as  a social 
or,  icdeed,  a moral  ofl'ence.  The  idea  of  wriLv 
hwdbooks,  m which  rules  should  be  given  bv 
which  a man  might  teach  himself  w brew  or  to 
work  metal,  or  to  build,  or,  in  fact,  to  beool  a 

hito  the“  f entering 

toamt  of  d ^ m ! appointed  door,  was  un 
dreamt  of,  and  would  have  been  fiercely  resented 


as  well  as  loudly  ridiculed,  had  it  been  suggested 
Ind  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  very  much 
to  be  said  m favour  of  this  old-fashioned  view. 
No  private  study  can  snpply  the  want  of  oral 
teaching  and  piaotical  training.  Of  old  time 
ips,  a lad  who  wanted  to  become  the  master 
If  a craft  entered  by  way  of  an  apprenticeship 
01  at  leap  seven  years.  From  the  ’prentice  he 
toso  to  be  a journeyman,  and  thus,  by  alow 
degrees,  to  become  a master.  A thorough 
toaiumg  was  thus  secured,  and  in  shutting  the 
door  against  interlopers,  theguilda  were  not  only 
protecting  those  who  had  devoted  the  long  time 
then  considered  necessary  to  acquire  the  practi- 
cal knowledp  of  their  craft  against  quacks  and 
interlopers,  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  sup- 
porting the  best  mode  of  orafisman-education 
then  known  to  the  world. 

Now  between  that  old  form  of  craft  edneation 
which  resulted  in  the  system  of  apprenticeship, 
gaud  organisation,  and  corporate  pririleges,  the 
spirit  of  modern  society  has  waged  actire  war. 
[t  has  destroyed  maob, -without  replacing  what 
wag  of  essential  ntility  in  a system  which  the 
increase  of  population  had,  perhaps,  ont-grown. 
And  we  have  seen,  and  lamented,  the  activity  of 
what  may  be  called  a fungoid  vegetation,  as  con- 
rasted  to  the  slow,  but  well-directed  growth  of 
the  tree.  Our  trade  organisations  of  late  years  — 
whatever  their  real  aims,  and  whatever  their 
ontcome  for  good  or  for  evil,— have  not  been 
orgamsatioDs  for  craft  education.  Some  such 
mstituticms,  indeed,  have  sprang  up  and  flourished 
on  the  Continent.  Snoh  are  the  schools  for 
the  children  of  the  workpeople  of  Herr  Krupp 
which  are  attached  to  the  enormous  works  of 
that  great  German  engineer.  And  nothing  can 
be  more  sure  than  that,  if  in  one  country  we  find 
a careful,  well.arranged  system  of  craft  edoca- 
tion  faithfully  carried  out,  while  in  another 
we  fand  all  craft  organisation  directed  to  social 
or  political  purposes,  leaving  education  aside, — 
or  even  discouragiug  a workman,  as  a rule,  to  do 
more,  better,  or  cheaper  work  than  his  neigh- 
boar,  the  first-named  country  is  on  its  way  to 
thrive  on  the  rnin  of  the  last. 

Oq  this  view,  the  City  Companies  are  in  a 
position  to  exert  a most  wholesome  and  benefi- 
cent influence,  if  they  really  betake  themselves 
to  the  enbjeot  of  technical  education.  For  the 
members  of  each  Company,  or  rather  the  dele- 
gates  to  whom  the  preparation  of  the  schemes 
would  be  naturally  committed,  would  be  in  a 
position  to  say  what  would  be  the  proper  cul- 
tore  of  60  much  of  the  educational  course  of  a 
Jad  as  was  special  to  their  own  craft.  This 
would  lead  to  that  cn  which  we  have  before 
insisted  as  an  essential  feature  of  any  sound 
general  scheme  of  education,  namely,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  course  into  steps  or  chapters.  It  is 
now  admitted  that  the  nation  has  a duty  to- 
wards  her  children.  She  has  to  educate  them.  ' 
Ihis  may  be  called  a newly-defined  duty.  But 
at  aU  events,  that  is  where  we  now  stand.  It 
18  admitted  by  all  our  recent  legislation,  and  ’ 
confirmed  by  a large  and  aonnally-increasin^  > 
expenditure  of  public  money.  Bub  the  qncstion  ' 
has  to  be  put,  “ Educate  for  what?”  Isis  this 
question  which,  we  venture  to  think,  the  modern 
tnovement  has  to  a great  extent  bliuked.  It.  is 
this  question  which  any  sound  system  ofhandi- 
orafe  education  will  directly  raise.  It  is.  no 
doubt,  a theory  which  has  been  carried  out  in  : 
places  which  It  IS  unnecessary  to  partioularise,  i 
that  you  should  educate  every  child  up  to  a cer.  ' 
tain  level,  and  then  turn  him  out  for  a fair 
scramble  for  the  good  things  of  life.  Thus  it  is 
said,  toe  soldier  carries  the  baton  of  the  marshal 
iQ  hia  knapsack.  Let  us  admit  that  this  is 
sometimes  the  case.  But  then  it  is  the  soldier 
who  does  this,  not  the  bricklayer.  The  utmost 
that  the  latter  could  hope  to  carry  would  be. 
after  long  mastership  of  tho  trowel,  the  pen  with 
which  a great  master  builder  should  sign  checks 
for  the  weekly  payment  of  his  men,  or  tot  up 
his  net  balance  to  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Ihere  13  it  is  true,  a point  op  to  which  the  edc 
cation  of  the  young  soldier  and  the  young  brick, 
layer  would  be  identical.  But  this  is  a point 
vey  near  the  zero  of  the  educational  scale 
VVhat  IS  required,  therefore,  to  eocnomiae  the 
educational  power  of  the  country  is,  so  to  regulate 
the  primary  education  as  to  teach  all  that  is 
required  up  to  the  point  when  the  craft-eduoation 
branches  off.  The  craft-education,  again,  while 
I LI  own,  never  requires  to 

reach  the  point  of  scientific  education.  Let  ns 
admit  that  the  craftsman  and  the  surgeon,  for 
examp  e,  at  the  same  portion  of  their  lives, 
ought  to  be  occupied  in  the  acqnirement  of  the 
eame  grade  of  education,  they  will  not  be  en. ) 


gaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  same  species  of 
knowledge.  Thus  when  we  bear  of  such  a train- 
log  as  should  awoken  the  anderetandiug  of  the 
aspirant,  and  givo  him  a real  interest  in  bis  pur. 
suit,  we  are  asked  to  travel,  we  think,  a little 
wide  of  the  mark.  That  awakening  of  the  interest 
depends  far  more  on  persona  than  on  schemes, 
lb  depends  rather  on  the  teacher  than  on  the 
ournculum.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  of  a 
born  teacher,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ready 
response  to  the  attempt  to  awaken  interest  is  the 
indication  of  what  may  prove  to  be  genius  in 
the  student.  Nothing  can  be  more  desirable 
than  the  awakening  and  sustaining  of  this  per. 
aonal  interest.  Such  was  one  of  the  aims  (and 
very  well  secured,  too,  in  the  main)  of  the  old 
guild  and  apprentice  system.  But  if  a course  of 
educatioQ  be  schemed  with  a view  of  awakening 
interest,  there  is  no  small  danger  of  its  sub. 
siding  into  the  sensational,  the  dramatic,  and 
the  praoiioally  useless.  A certain  amount  of 
drudgery  has  to  be  gone  through.  The  only  way 
18  to  face  lb.  All  that  can  be  done  to  illumine 
the  work  of  the  pupil  by  the  intelligence,  the 
kindness,  and  the  fancy  of  the  master,  is  well 
added,  But  the  work  must  be  done, — well 
done,  thoroughly  done.  Nothing  will  make 
up  lor  the  want  of  hard,  patient  plodding  work  : 
and  the  object  of  the  handicraft  coarse  of 
learning  should  be  to  provide  that  this  requisite 
course  of  hard  work  should  be  given  to  the 
objects  most  useful  to  tho  successfal  pursuit  of 
the  trade  itself. 

For  a quarter  of  a century  we  have  main- 
tained that  an  elementary  coarse  of  drawing 
might  be  made  with  great  advantage  a branch 
of  early,  nay,  almost  primary  education.  Such 
18  the  case,  we  believe,  iu  Switzerland,  And 
this  t^y  be  supported  for  more  reasons  than 
one.  Ihere  is  no  craft  of  any  kind  in  which  it 
would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  craftsman, 
at  ail  events  if  he  had  attained  a oaitain  emi, 
nenoein  his  craft,  to  be  able  to  make  a sketch  of 
a bit  of  work  he  had  to  do.  Whether  it  be  the 
smith  who  has  to  forge  a horse-shoe,  the  brick, 
layer  who  has  to  build  a oulvort,  the  saddler  who 
has  to  invent  some  convenient  martingale,  or 
riding  .strap,  for  a particularly  troublesome 
horse,  — or  whatever  other  instance  we  may 
select  in  which  a customer  may  come  to  a crafts, 
man  and  say,  “How  would  you  propose  to  do  sq 
and  so?”  the  power  of  taking  a pencil,  or  a 
bib  of  chalk  or  of  charcoal,  and  making  a free, 
hand  sketch,  and  also  of  making  a sketch  to 
scale,  would  be  of  definite  utility  to  the  crafts, 
man.  Thus  as  an  essential,  rightly  viewed,  of 
nearly  every  imaginable  part  of  technical  eduoa- 
tion,  an  elementary  introduction  to  dranghtg- 
raanship  would  be  of  signal  value.  This,  then, 

, IS  the  first  reason  why  drawing  should  be  a part 
of  the  primary  curriculum.  It  will  be  of  use  to 
the  student,  at  whatever  point  in  the  ascending 
scale  of  tuition  he  may  afterwards  fall  into  hia 
own  special  groove. 

But  there  is  something  more  than  this  in  the 
, use  of  the  pencil.  Lord  Bacon,  commenting  on 
^ the  excellent  value  of  the  three  radimental 
I acquisitions, — the  three  Rg,  as  they  have  been 
familiarly  termed, — observes  that  reading  makes 
a full  man,  spelling  a ready  man,  and  writing 
(under  which,  of  course,  arithmetic  would  in 
this  case  be  included)  an  exact  man.  Far  more, 
however,  than  the  practice  of  writing,  until  we 
come  to  a very  high  place  in  the  educational 
scheme,  such  as  instruction  in  the  writing  of 
I fsports,  prdcis,  01  specifications, — is  drawing  cal. 

I culated  to  make  a man  at  once  exact, — full  and 
; ready.  We  very  much  question  whether  any 
vivid  and  exact  conceptions  of  either  form  or 
size  are,  as  a rule,  entertained  by  those  who  have 
never  been  in  any  way  trained  either  to  draw  or 
to  measure.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions, 
lu  the  case  of  persons  with  naturally  well- 
developed  perceptions  of  form,  size,  or  weight. 

But  when  these  functions  exist  in  the  mind  in  a 
naturally  wakeful  state,  the  response  of  the 
pupil  to  the  lessons  of  the  drawing-master  will 
be  rapid,  and  even  brilliant.  We  are  sptaking 
of  the  great  majority  of  cases.  If  it  be  asked 
what  18  the  size  of  a stone,  or  of  a bib  of  timber  • 
whether  a certain  bib  of  cloth  is  large  enourrh 
to  cover  a certain  area,  or  to  patch“a 
certain  hole  j whether  a book  of  such  a 
tallness  will  stand  on  a certain  shelf;  we 
know,  from  certain  experience,  that  the  wildest 
guesses  will  more  often  than  not,  be  made  even 
by  ednoated  people.  And  the  reason  is,— that 
the  eye  is  not  educated  to  that  exact  observation 
which  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a correct 
1 “cental  image  is  vague  and  shadowy, 
otill  less  18  the  hand  trained  to  express  that  ides, 
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whether  it  be  shadowy  or  otherwise.  The  fact, 
then,  of  setting  a child,  even  of  tender  years, 
first  to  trace  the  oatlines  of  some  simple  object 
presented  to  his  attention  on  paper  or  on  a slate, 
and  then,  when  some  practice  has  thus  awakened 
the  habit  of  attention,  and  familiarised  the 
effort  of  dilineation,  to  add  exactitude  of  size  by 
the  wholesome  canon  of  the  two-foot  rule,  would 
probably  prove  a more  efBoient  Btimulns  to  the 
power  of  attention  and  of  control  of  the  use  of 
the  hand,  than  any  other  that  oonld  be  snbati- 
tnted  for  it.  It  is  not  with  the  idea  of  making 
all  boys  or  girls  dranghtemen  or  designers,  any 
more  than  with  that  of  making  them  all  archi- 
tects, builders,  or  tapestry  workers,  that  a pencil 
should  be  put  into  the  youthful  hand.  It  is  for  the 
pnrpose  of  teaching  the  holder  how  to  see,  how  to 
realise,  the  form  and  size  of  a thing, — and  thus  to 
know  something  more  about  it  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  ease, — that  this  shonld  be  done. 
And  in  this,  again,  two  advantages  accrue  to 
the  pupil.  First,  by  this  attention,  be  learns 
more  about  all  the  objects  which  be  is  made  to 
study  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case, 
Secondly,  his  attention  will  be  on  all  occasions 
more  awake,  more  ready,  and  more  exact,  so 
that  his  eyes  will  give  him  moreaoonrate  know- 
ledge of  any  object  that  comes  within  this  range, 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

It  is  evident  that  the  admirable  utility,  in  so 
many  ways,  of  the  adoption  of  elementary  draw- 
ing  as  an  integral  branch  of  the  most  simple  and 
primary  ednoation,  would  be  still  farther  appa. ' 
rent  if  the  education  advanced  beyond  the  plane 
of  craftsman  teaching,  to  that  of  professional,  or 
higher  technical,  skill.  How  much  of  the  time 
of  the  architectural  or  engineering  pupil  would 
be  far  more  usefnlly  employed  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent,  if  on  his  entry  into  his  pupilage  or  appren- 
ticeship he  bad  not  to  make  his  first  acquaintance 
with  the  drawing-board  and  the  T-sqnare.  A 
preoioae  portion  of  time  which  might  be  devoted 
to  storing  up  information  of  the  utmost  value,  is 
given  by  a lad  of  fourteen,  sixteen,  or  even  older, 
to  the  acquisition  of  an  elementary  handiness  in 
the  employment  of  those  simple  instruments 
which  probably  would  have  come  more  readily 
to  him  if  the  lessons  had  been  first  given  at 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  It  is  always  diffionlt 
— it  is  the  diffionlty  in  an  analysis  of  educational 
phenomena — to  tell  how  mnch  of  the  ease  that 
attends  on  the  draughtsmanship  of  a lad  who 
begins  to  use  his  pencil  at  a very  early  age  is 
natural,  and  how  mnoh  is  aoqnired.  We  cannot 
divide  the  profits  of  the  partnership  between 
genius  and  perseverance.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  the  desire  of  a child  of  four 
or  five  years  old  to  use  a pencil  (which  may 
perhaps  be  checked  by  a box  on  the  ears  for 
having  made  an  easel  of  the  panels  of  the 
drawing-room  door,  or  the  paper  on  the  stair- 
case) is  probably  an  indication  of  natnral  bent; 
that  is  to  say,  of  incipient  genius.  But  the 
child,  though  there  may  be  (as  in  oases  we  have 
in  view)  a certain  amount  of  “go”  in  his 
earliest  efforts,  only  slowly  and  with  diffionlty 
acquires  the  command  of  his  pencil.  This  slow, 
nesa  and  difficulty  oonld  hardly  be  much  more  if, 
instead  of  being  driven  by  an  instinctive  wish 
to  copy,  he  had  been  gently  directed,  and  tanght 
to  copy.  The  born  artist  would  get  on  quicker 
than  the  child  of  no  taste  in  design.  Bat  the 
actual  process  of  the  education  of  the  eye  and 
hand  would  be  found  in  practice  to  differ  far  leas 
in  different  children  than  is  now  assumed  to  be 
the  case.  And,  sapposing  that  after  four  or  five 
years,  the  non-artietio  child  had  fallen  behind 
the  born-artistio  child  to  the  extent  of  50  per 
cent,  in  his  facility  of  using  tbe  pencil, — what  an 
enormous  gain  would  that  half  result  prove  to 
him  throughout  bis  following  life  ! 

There  is  yet  another  consideration  of  very 
grave  importance,  which  has  not,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  hitherto  been  mentioned.  The  in- 
crease  in  the  number  of  young  persons  who  wear 
spectacles  is  said  to  be  great.  In  the  German 
aniversities,  and  in  at  least  one  of  our  own  great 
colleges,  famous  for  the  severity  of  its  examina- 
tions, almost  every  student  wears  spectacles. 
Shortsightedness  is  known  to  be  a disease  inoi- 
dent  to  childhood.  Ibis  brought  on  by  certain 
habits,  which  are,  in  fact,  those  of  the  student. 
It  is  urged  by  competent  judges  that  thehnman 
eye  is  altering,  and  that  for  the  worse,  nnder 
the  strain  upon  tbe  child.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  shortsightedness  is  hereditary,  so  that  eaob 
child  who  has  his  eyes  riveted  on  a book  for  a 
certain  time  every  day  is  doing  harm  both  to 
himself  and  to  his  future  desoendants. 

Against  that  kind  of  monotonous  straining  of 
the  eye  which  attends  the  effort  of  learning  to 


read,  and  of  oontinnons  reading,  the  use  of  the 
pencil  is  the  best  protection,  for  it  requires 
rapid  change  in  the  focus  of  the  eye,  which  is 
the  great  protection  against  a gradual  shortening 
of  that  focus.  Proper  exercise  of  any  organ  or 
faculty  is  the  beat  preservation  of  snob  organ  or 
faculty.  Over-use  in  one  direction,  and  disuse,  are 
both  functionally  injurious,  and  are  likely,  by 
persistence,  to  cause  injury  to  the  structure  of 
the  organ.  Independently,  then,  of  the  olaims 
of  the  draughtsman  to  take  an  important  share 
in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  country 
which  have  hitherto  been  urged,  there  is  one 
founded  on  sanitary,  or  rather  on  physiological, 
reasons.  Drawing  gives  an  exact  knowledge  of 
size,  of  form,  and  of  external  character  in  general, 
which  nothing  else  will  give.  To  learn  drawing 
not  only  thus  to  some  extent  furnishes  the  mind, 
bat  it  imparts  a power  of  constantly  acquiring 
exact  information  which  no  other  study  can  give 
And,  lastly,  the  early  practice  of  drawing  is 
calculated  toconnteraot  that  increasing  tendency 
to  shortness  of  sight  which  is  fostered  and 
aggravated  by  the  riveting  of  the  eyes  of  a 
child,  for  more  than  a brief  period,  without 
interrnptioo,  on  tbe  pages  of  a book. 


THE  VICISSITUDES  OF 
WESTMINSTER  AND  WHITEHALL. 

In  the  course  of  an  editorial  existence,  how- 
ever short,  many  strange  things  are  enconutered 
and  some  strange  people  are  interviewed. 
Towards  the  close  of  a year  mad  brains  prepare 
to  pnt  on  festive  raiment;  mad  wit  follows.  It 
was  undoubtedly  a madman  who  last  week 
canght  us  by  the  batton-bole,  and  gesticulated 
rather  than  said  that  he  was  the  original  genius 
of  a Select  Parliamentary  Committee,  a lineal 
descendant  from  him  who  produced  the  first 
vestryman,  aod  a stanch  supporter  of  every 
municipal  institntion  which  bore  on  its  shield  an 
hereditary  abracadabra  of  “Diet,  Deceepitude, 
AND  Delay.”  Necessarily  we  bowed  the  bow  of 
attention;  wo  mnrmnred  a request — which,  to 
the  inevitable  horror  of  all  sane  men,  has 
been  conceded, — that  our  assailant  would  put 
his  bnsiness  iu  writing.  Tbe  result  is  a com- 
plete and  an  unprecedented  inability  on  our 
part  to  decline  printing 

A TALE  OF  OLD  TlilE. 

Many  hundred  years  ago,  when  I was  yonnger 
than  I am  now,  though  it  was  not  so  “ merrio  ” 
in  England  as  it  is  to-day,  yet  the  machine  of 
constitntional  government  was  easier  to  work, 
and  the  will  of  the  wiser  men  was  more  quickly 
enforced,  than  has  been  possible,  of  late,  for 
scores  of  dull  years.  I had  very  little  to  do  in 
days  when  churches  and  cathedrals,  palaces  and 
castles  grew,  bib  by  bit,  upon  the  open  sward, 
and  spread  till  their  dependencies  tonohed. 
Ah ! What  a fuss  has  been  made  about  the 
remnants  that  have  been  preserved  to  you  ! If 
yon  sanitarians,  deluders  and  deluded  as  some 
of  yon  are,  could  have  seen  the  hovels  in  which 
the  common  human  cattle  lived, — the  men, 
nevertheless,  who  fonght  at  Crecy,  and  who 
came  safe  home  from  Agincourt, — the  men,  too, 
who  built  the  Abbey  there  and  the  big  Hall  of 
Westminster, — you  would  confess  that  Nature 
had  a pretty  efficient  way  of  her  own  in  over- 
coming  her  enemies  and  working  for  the  general 
good.  But  now,  forsooth!  yon pMooh.pooh  Nature 
and  glorify  Art;  yonr  creed  is  that  the  man, 
who  dare  nob  for  his  life  face  the  elements, 
shall  breathe  bis  native  air  filtered  through 
a wall,  a crack  in  a door,  or  a hole  in  a 
roof ; and  that  he,  who  is  the  most  naturally 
decrepit  is  tbe  most  deserving  of  care,  both  for 
his  own  and  for  posterity’s  sake.  So  mnch  for 
the  Survival  of  the  Fittest ! For,  under  your 
artistio  care,  the  Fittest  will  not  survive.  Come 
back,  Memory  ! to  the  time  when  King  Edward, 
third  of  his  name,  dismantled  a large  part  of 
Windsor  Castle, — a most  uncomfortable  reel- 
denoe  both  before  and  after  he  took  it  in  hand. 
A whole  boat  of  workmen  are  busy  at  altera- 
tions and  new  buildings  all  ronnd  the  Castle 
Hill.  The  king  has,  therefore,  oome  to  West, 
minster,  and  there  will  be  revels  in  Hall  : 
jousts,  toarnaments,  and  feastings,  to  last  three 
weeks  at  the  very  least.  I can  see  a crowd  of 
holiday-makers  straggling  along  tbe  meadows  all 
tbe  way  from  Fleet  river  to  Weatminster.gate. 
Urchins  are  jumping  a rivulet  which  you  have 


long  since  made  a drain ; there  are  a couple  of 
sweethearts  just  descended  from  below  Strand 
Bridge,  and  longing  to  look  into  the  water,  where 
there  will  be  nothing  for  them  to  see  bat  the  re- 
flection of  themselves.  Ivy-b.ridge,  but  it  has  not  a 
name  yet,  is  gey  with  coloured  dresses.  I enjoyed 
the  sports  then  so  much  that  I do  not  care  to 
remember  how  low  and  sensual  they  were  ; how 
contemptible  were  King  and  Parliament,  knights 
and  people,  priests  and  penitents,  in  those  days. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  under  the  big  tree  in  the  alley  you  call 
Poet’e-oorner;  for  Chaucer’s  hut  stood  almost 
on  the  very  spot  where  they  laid  the  body  of 
Henry  VII.  Chaucer  was  in  the  Office  of  Works, 
and  on  the  establishment,  too.  I saw  them,  both 
king  and  poet,  carried  to  tbe  grave.  Time  presses 
though ; King  Hal  is  already  oome  to  West- 
minster. Tho  river  is  alive  with  barges  and 
small  craft;  and  the  monarch’s  rough  joke 
reaches  even  the  Clook-hoose  that  tbe  first 
Edward  built. 

Hush ! the  Cardinal  is  dead;  Henry  has  won 
his  second  love  and  worn  her.  Another  has  suc- 
ceeded and  is  gone.  A few  years  and  we  shall 
be  half  through  the  sixteenth  centary.  A great 
revolution  is  taking  place  ; the  mischief  will  be 
felt  for  a hundred  years,  or  even  more,  before 
tbe  nation  can  be  the  better  for  it.  The  Church 
lands  are  partly  distributed  among  the  heads  of 
the  nobility.  York-place,  the  metropolitan  resi- 
dence of  the  Northern  archbishop,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  king,  and  the  Palace  of  Whitehall 
will  soon  command  the  very  gates  of  West- 
minster. Henry  VIII.  had  reigned  seven-and- 
twenty  years  before  Parliament  gave  him  an  Act 
to  appropriate  all  the  buildings  and  land  on 
either  side  of  the  highway  from  tbe  Cross  at 
Charing  to  the  doors  of  Westminster  Hall. 

It  is  a story  of  kings,  therefore,  and  of  princes, 
of  archbishops  and  priests,  of  noblemen  and 
their  dependents,  that  I tell.  Bat  I take  it  for 
granted  that  you  know  what  has  been  accepted 
as  history  by  successive  generations ; and  if, 
speaking  as  I do  from  memory,  some  miserable 
bookworm  of  the  modern  fashion  oatoh  me 
tripping  at  dates  or  kings’  names, — mere  con- 
ventionalisms,— I say  : — Respectable  twaddler, 
you  never  smelt  Long  Ditch,  though  yonr 
grandfather  perhaps  did  ; you  never  saw  the 
King’s  Street  in  days  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittees of  British  Legislation  straightened  it, 
cleaned  it,  drained  it,  recbrlstoned  it,  and  pre. 
pared  it  to  become  what  a hundred  years  or  so 
after  the  death  of  Lord  John  Manners, — whilom 
poet  and  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works, — it 
may  become:  the  most  siagnificent  avenue 
IN  Eubope  ! 

The  original  Palace  of  Westminster  formed 
the  sides  of  what  you  call  Old  Palace-yard.  The 
additions  made  by  Henry  Tudor  lay  on  the  side 
of  St.  Margaret’s-lane,  between  it  and  the  Hall. 
Then  it  was  that  New  Palace-yard  attracted  the 
crowd.  From  the  old  Clock-bonse,  close  by  the 
fountain  which  priestly  wit  caused  once  to  run 
with  wiue,  I oonld  see  then  new  buildings  on  all 
sides.  I saw  the  big  Gate-house  rise  that  con. 
neotedthe  gables,  where  tbe  stables  next  Gwydyr 
House  now  stand,  with  the  Tilt-yard  on  which 
is  yonr  modern  Dover  House.  The  great  archway 
for  coaches  and  horses,  and  smaller  passages 
for  pedestrians,  remained  for  nearly  200  years 
tbe  only  entrance  from  the  City  of  London  to 
tbe  City  of  Westminster.  You  moderns  have 
obristened  it  Holbein’s  Gate.  There  was  a 
second  Gate-hoose  called  the  King’s-gate,  which 
formed  tbe  entrance  to  the  King’s-street ; the 
road  between  the  two  Gate-honses  was  enclosed 
on  both  sides  by  a wall,  having  the  Privy.garden 
on  tbe  side  next  Thames.  Tho  Cockpit,  tho 
Tennis-court,  and  other  buildings  lay  on  the 
side  next  tbe  King’e-park.  The  original  White, 
ball  was  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster, — a hall 
afterwards  the  Court  of  Requests,  then  the 
House  of  Lords.  New  Whitehall  spread  along 
the  river  side  from  Westminster  Palaoe  to  beyond 
York-place  and  Charing  village,  where  the  king's 
falrons  were  kept,  A lane,  running  between 
hedges,  joined  tbe  two  Gothic  churches  of  Sfc. 
Martin’s  and  St.  Giles’.  The  gardens  of  York, 
place  sloped  to  the  water’s  edge.  Farther  on 
lay  the  precinct  of  tbe  Savoy,  soma  of  its  build- 
ings washed  by  the  river.  There  was  Somerset 
Place,  its  courts  and  gardens  extending  from  the 
High-street  (now  the  Strand)  to  the  Thames 
side;  then  Milford-lane,  and  Arundel  Place  with 
its  gardens  running  down  to  the  water.  Then 
Paget  Place,  to  be  changed  to  Leicester  and 
again  to  Essex  Place,  stood  in  its  gardens  next 
the  Temple,  and  near  the  Bar,  Tbe  honsea  then 
clustered  round  St.  Clement’s,  bat  St.  Mary’s 
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was  gone,  for  Somerset,  like  a sagacloas  Pro> 
tector,  took  it  and  the  land  around  it  to  build 
his  Palaoe.  One  well-filled  bnilding  was  then 
thonght  better  than  two  half  empty  chnrohes. 
Pleasant  flowers  and  trees  brightened  the  river: 
they  gave  London  the  reputation  for  openness 
and  extent  that  it  enjoyed,  under  Elizabeth  and 
James,  among  foreigners  accustomed  to  the 
walled  towns  of  the  Continent.  Indeed,  it  was 
in  those  days  that  some  of  the  citizens  got  a 
first  hankering  to  live  away  from  their  City. 
Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  suburbs 
became  larger  than  the  body  of  London,  and  the 
capital  was  compared  to  a Jesuit’s  bat  whose 
brim  is  larger  than  the  block.  It  was  Count 
Gondamar  who  told  his  Royal  Mistress  of  Spain 
that  there  would  be  no  City  left  shortly,  for  all 
had  run  from  the  gates  to  the  suburbs.  Indeed, 
he  proved  a true  prophet.  Not  many  years  after, 
a vast  space,  denuded  of  every  tenement,  lay 
charred  and  smoking  in  its  very  heart. 

Fire  gave  the  opportunity  for  reform.  If 
people  bad  then  appreciated  the  value  of  Select 
Committees  and  Royal  Commissions,  the  rebuild, 
ing  of  London  might  have  been  delayed  for  forty 
or  fifty  years,  in  order  that  the  thing  should  be 
done  with  scientific  method  and  completeness, 
and  with  a view  to  rigorous  economy  in  its 
execution.  But  everybody  was  in  a hurry  to 
begin,  and  much  was  made  a matter  of  job. 
bery  and  interest.  Those  churches  which  were 
in  the  gift  of  a great  man,  even  those  that 
stood  in  a cluster,  were  re-erected  in  prefer- 
ence to  others  which,  before,  had  not  been 
large  enough  for  their  congregation.  The 
City  rose  again  upon  its  old  lines.  There 
were  paper  plans,  but  there  was  no  one  to 
initiate  or  even  suggest  action;  there  was  no 
one  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  claims  and  obli- 
gations of  a divided  population  eager  to  repair 
the  loss  it  had  sustained.  The  rebuilding  is 
going  on,  and  the  seventeenth  century  has  yet 
thirty  years  to  run.  I shall  use  them  to  tell  you 

A TAXE  OF  WHITEHALL  PALACE. 

When  the  Chevalier  de  Grammont  astonished 
the  Coart  of  Charles  II.,  winning  hearts  from 
the  women  and  money  from  the  men,  a crazy 
congeries  of  ooorcyards  and  bnildinge,  spread- 
ing from  Richmond-terrace  to  Northumberland- 
avenue  inclusive,  composed  the  king’s  resi- 
donee — a “palace”  as  disconnected  and  unwieldy 
as  it  was  picturesque.  James  I.,  by  the  influ- 
ence  of  his  consort,  a Foreign  princess,  tried  to 
build  a real  palace.  Inigo  Jones  made  more 
than  one  attempt  to  satisfy  bis  royal  patron. 
He  produced  one  block  of  building  which,  like 
“ the  flnest  site  in  Europe  ” of  subsequent  years, 
is  still  regarded  with  admiration  by  the  inimit- 
able  complacency  of  British  nature.  The  space 
now  called  “ Whitehall,”  between  the  Horse 
Guards  and  the  Banqueting  House,  was  at  that 
time  enclosed  on  three  sides.  There  were  some 
tamble.down  old  posts,  running  from  Whitehall 
Gate  to  Westminster  Gate,  and  they  formed  a 
square  enclosure  in  front  of  the  Banqueting 
House.  Within  that  enclosure  I saw  Charles  I. 
die.  Some  time  aftemards  his  son  ordered  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  to  devise  a mode  for  build, 
ing  a new  palace  on  the  lines  set  down  by  his 
master,  Inigo, — a mode  which  would  have  incor- 
porated  the  Banqueting  House,  a building  nseful 
for  feasts  and  orgies  such  as  the  Stuarts  and 
the  Bourbons  loved.  Sir  Christopher  did  as  be 
was  commanded.  Years  aftewards,  like  a patient 
official,  he  made  two  more  designs  by  order  of 
another  king,  Dutch  William  Henry  by  name. 
Time,  though,  did  not  lag,  and,  eighty  years 
after  Charles  I.  died,  cannons  were  pointed — 

I think  they  were  sham  cannons — across  the 
scene  of  his  execution,  from  the  brick  wall  that 
joined  Westminster  Gate  to  the  Banqueting 
House,  barring  the  view  of  W^tminster  more 
eSectually  than  Temple  Bar  even  now  divides 
Fleet-street  from  the  Strand. 

Just  before  the  second  Charles  died  there  was 
a gatehonse  into  Scotlaud-yard  not  dissimilar  in 
plan  to  that  which  exists ; bub  the  yard  was  an 
open  spacious  quadrangle.  There  was  another 
gatehouse  leading  into  what  is  now  Whitehall- 
place ; and  now  the  south  side  of  that  place  is 
built  upon  what  was  then  an  open  space.  The 
circuitons  path  from  Middle  to  Little  Scotland- 
yard  existed,  but  through  dwellings  and  offices 
grouped  in  picturesque  disorder,  not  through 
stables,  sheds,  and  a tumble-down  museum,  as  at 
present.  Buildings  lined  the  river  from  Scot- 
land-dock  (at  the  river  end  of  your  Whiteball- 
plaoe)  to  the  Bowling-green,  which  was  divided 
from  the  Privy.garden  by  a wall.  That  wall  ran 
almost  along  the  boundary  line  which  now  sepa* 


rates  Montagu  House  from  Richmond- terraoe ; 
and  the  nation’s  new  Opera-hoase.foacdations 
lie  just  without  the  southern  boundary  of  old 
Whitehall  Palace.  Thereabouts  (I  cannot  swear 
to  the  exact  spot)  the  Thames  flowed  in,  and 
mixed  with  the  filthy  stream  that  ran  down 
Gardener’s-lane  under  King-street  Bridge,  at 
the  foot  of  the  lane,  and  turned  into  Channel- 
row,  where  the  canons’  houses  were  in  earlier 
times.  Some  of  this  land,  which  the  Stuart  in- 
herited from  the  Tudor,  who  got  it  God  only 
knows  how,  Charles  II.  gave  away  in  easy  leases 
to  his  favourites  and  children.  But  a more  certain 
power  than  kings  wield  determined  the  fate  of 
Whitehall.  A great  fire  broke  out  some  three 
years  before  1700;  it  destroyed  the  whole 
palace  except  about  seventy  rooms  and  the 
Banqueting  House.  Little  by  little,  buildings 
got  up  again,  anyhow;  my  lord  This  or  my  lord 
That  found  it  convenient  to  remain  where  his 
father  had  been  so  cheaply  lodged.  The  big 
houses  called  Whiteball-gardens  stand  on  the 
Palace  walls;  the  Duke  of  Montrose  lived  on 
the  land  where  his  brother  duke  of  Bucoleugh 
has  lately  built  Montagu  House.  A Dske  of 
Richmond  clung  to  the  spot  where  the  family 
progenitor  and  patron  had  lived  and  died ; Rich- 
mond-terrace  now  marks  the  site  of  Richmond 
House. 

The  Earl  of  Rochester’s  honse  succumbed 
only  when  the  way  (now  Parliament  - street) 
was  opened  through  the  Privy.garden  into  New 
Palace-yard.  It  stood  at  the  foot  of  Downing- 
street,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  present  road- 
way, and  formed  the  corner  of  King.street, — the 
only  thoroughfare  to  Westminster  until  about  1750. 
Holbein’s  Gate-house  stood  also  in  the  roadway  ; 
the  buildings  which  before  connected  it  with  the 
Banqueting  House  were  removed  only  at  the 
beginning  of  this  centnry.  Then  it  was  I saw 
them  take  down  the  King’s  Gate  that  covered 
King’s-street  between  Lord  Rochester’s  and  the 
foot  of  Downing-street.  That  was  abont  1723. 
People  at  last  gave  up  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  a 
new  Palace  of  Whitehall;  the  Court  had  flitted 
to  St.  James’s  and  to  Kensington. 

Over  against  the  park  side  of  Whitehall  a new 
Admiralty  was  built  on  the  site  of  Wallingford 
House.  Between  it  and  Holbein’s  Gate-house  were 
barracks  and  stables  for  a detachment  of  Life 
Gnards  and  Horae  Grenadiers.  Under  the  Dial 
was  a big  room  where  preaching  was  held  on 
Sundays.  The  Board  of  General  Officers  and  the 
Courts  Marshal  sat  there;  and  the  office  of  the 
Judge-Advocate-General,  a political  sinecure  of 
to-day,  was  there  lodged.  The  Banqueting  House 
became  a chapel  for  the  Georges.  Down  by  the 
river,  where  the  Woolstaple  is,  on  the  bridge  of 
which  so  many  obroDiclers  have  written, — but  it 
was  only  a wooden  jetty, — there  is  stir  and 
movement.  The  weathercock  in  the  Privy 
Garden,  which  James  eyed  so  often,  to  see  the 
way  of  the  wind  that  brought  the  Dutchman  to 
grateful  England,  had  been  long  pointing  to 
change.  A real  bridge  is  contemplated,  to 
relieve  the  horseferry  that  so  long  formed  part 
of  the  revenues  of  Lambeth.  Some  old  tene- 
ments mast  fall,  and  some  narrow  lanes  must  be 
widened.  Authority  will  take  its  time.  For  the 
present,  a bridge  to  connect  the  Surrey  side 
with  Westminster;  a straight  street  from  the 
bridge  toKing-street,  and  afterwards  to  Storey’s 
Gate;  and  a street  at  right  angles,  to  join 
Whitehall  with  Westminster,  are  all  that  can  be 
acomplisbed  before  the  eighteenth  century  has 
spent  half  its  course.  Forty  years  before  the 
bridge  was  bnilt,  the  Clock-house  in  New  Palaoe. 
yard,  as  well  as  the  Palaoe  Gatehonse,  at  the 
foot  of  Union-street,  near  the  corner  of  St. 
Margaret’s-lane,  were  removed.  They  left  a 
decent  interval  between  the  ravages  of  reform. 
Nevertheless,  New  Palace-yard  baa  got  a brand, 
new  side  of  private  dwelling-houses,  and  brand- 
new  hoases  front  them  on  the  opposite  flank  of 
Bridge-street.  The  remains  of  the  old  gate,  by 
the  river-stairs,  are  levelled;  the  Round  Wool- 
staple  is  sold  for  S401. 

Holbein’s  Gatehouse  is  gone ; Parliament- 
street  is  pierced.  No  more  shall  the  kings  of 
England  pass  through  Klug-street  to  Parliament, 
and  all  the  filth  of  Dirty-lane  heaves  to  and  fro, 
becanse,  of  a surety,  the  millennium  is  at  hand. 
There  were  many  there  who  could  have  told 

A TALE  OF  WESTMI.VSTER  PALACE, 

St.  Margaret’s-Iaue  was  full  of  people  when 
George  II. — dapper  little  George  he  has  been 
called  since — went  to  open  Parliament  some 
short  time  after  his  coronation.  His  Majesty’s 
Surveyors  laid  faggots  in  the  deep  ruts  of  King- 
street,  so  that  the  state  coach  and  its  eight 


gallant  horses  might  not  stick  fast  in  the  mire. 
When  the  king  was  got  well  through  Union, 
street,  his  cattle  and  conductors  were  fairly 
puzzled  how  to  enter  St.  Margaret's-lane.  Hell 
and  Paradise  lay  to  the  left  of  them  ; and  as  the 
coach  blundered  on,  tbe  people  held  fast  to  the 
wooden  posts  that  divided  the  narrow  foot- 
passages  from  the  narrow  roadway  between. 
You  know  Paternoster-row  of  the  present  time, 
and  its  iron  posts  between  bouse  - front  and 
kennel;  imagine  the  same  things  in  wood  be- 
grimed and  besmeared.  The  mnd  lay  deep  as 
far  as  Heaven  and  Purgatory,  between  which  and 
Henry  s Apse  tbe  Majesty  of  Britain  was  borne 
obliquely  to  the  entrance  of  tbe  Honse  of  Lords. 
Here,  however,  there  was  a little  difficulty,  for 
eight  horses  require  not  only  some  circuit  oftarn- 
iog-space,but  also  some  length  of  passage-way. 
Their  eight  noses  were  directed  into  Dirty-lane 
while  the  king  descended ; free  of  the  royal 
burden  they  entered  the  courtyard  of  Abingdon 
House,  which  used  to  be  on  the  west  side  of  the 
lane.  Thereby  it  was  possible  to  turn  the  coach 
and  80  recondneb  Majesty  to  its  home.  Dirty-lane 
was  abont  lo  ft.  broad  from  house  to  house;  it 
was  the  habitation  of  the  poorest  and  vilest  of 
the  population.  St.  Margaret’s-lane  had  an 
advantage  over  it  in  breadth  of  three  and  even 
more  feet.  Twenty  years  after  the  coronation 
of  George  II.  that  picturesque  lane  became  St. 
Margaret’s-street,  and  Dirty-lane  was  rebaptised 
as  Abingdon-street.  In  1793,— just  sixty.five 
years  from  the  day  when  the  inconvenience 
attending  a royal  progress  to  Parliament  was 
felt,— the  latter  street  was  still  further  freed 
from  obstruction. 

Nor  had  tbe  Office  of  Works  failed  to  take 
cognisance  of  the  increasing  exigencies  and  re- 
quirements  of  Parliament.  The  happy  union 
with  Scotland  had  swelled  the  nnmber  of 
national  representatives  ; and  though  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  raised  beautiful  wainscot 
galleries  in  the  Commons’  House,  which  was 
well  matted  under-foot,  and  held  513  gentlemen, 
yet  the  wainscoting  only  concealed  the  ruined 
condition  of  its  carved  and  painted  walls.  In 
1739,  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury 
directed  the  Office  of  Works  at  Whitehall  to 
prepare  designs  for  a new  Palaoe  at  Westminster. 
They  were  prepared  to  the  recorded  satisfaction 
of  tbe  Treasury.  They  inoluded  a fa9ade  to  the 
river;  the  enlargement  of  Old  Palace-yard;  the 
widening  of  its  approaches;  and  the  retention,  if 
not  restoration,  of  Sb.  Stephen’s  Chapel.  The 
designs,  which  an  impartial  critic  called  “ truly 
admirable,”  were  estimated  to  cost  167,0671. 
The  nation  paused  to  consider  a renovation  which 
was  to  be  attended  with  an  outlay  so  prodigious, 
preferring,  some  eighty  years  afterwards,  to 
spend  all  but  17,0001.  of  that  sum  upon  the 
coronation  of  George  IV. 

Just  a year  or  so  before  the  French  Revolution 
I saw  sorry  and  sad  sights  at  St.  Stephen’s. 
The  mob  penetrated  to  the  very  doors  of  the 
Hoases;  even  orderly  people  peremptorily  de- 
manded that  popular  representation  should  be 
made  free  of  aristocratic  patronage  and  corrupt 
influence.  A large  increase  in  the  nnmber  both 
of  the  Commons  and  the  Peers  rendered  it 
necessary  to  make  alterations  in  the  Palaoe; 
operations  commenced  in  August,  1800.  Happily 
by  au  Act  of  1732  a new  Office  of  Works 
; bad  been  constituted ; the  first  Surveyor  on 
the  establishment  was  Sir  W.  Chambers.  In 
March,  1796,  Mr.  James  Wyatt  was  made 
Surveyor  of  His  Majesty’s  Works,  and  under  his 
orders  a new  House  for  the  Lords  was  arranged 
within  the  old  Court  of  Requests.  The  interior  of 
the  Honse  of  Commons  (St.  Stephen’s  Chapel) 
was  enlarged.  The  mutilation  of  the  remaining 
Medimval  buildings  was  acoomplished  with 
admired  precision.  St.  Stephen’s  Cloister  be- 
came a kitohen-yard : the  kitchen  was  a shed 
abutting  against  the  little  Oratory,  the  lower 
story  of  which  was  converted  into  a scullery. 
The  huge  buttresses  of  the  great  Hall  were  de- 
faced and  partly  cat  away ; paintings  and 
sculpture  gave  place  to  wainscoting,  win- 
dows, and  stairs.  The  east  window  of  St. 
Stephen’s  was  partly  filled  up  with  brick- 
work ; three  small  round-headed  windows  were 
inserted ; a doorway  was  cut  through  the 
altar  wall ; boles  were  made  in  the  octagonal 
angle-turrets;  the  parts  of  the  interior  which 
formed  Mr.  Speaker’s  residence  were  duly 
plastered  and  renovated.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  oeutary 
St.  Stephen’s  bell-tower  was  Mr.  Speaker’s  best 
staircase;  Mr.  Speaker’s  new  bouse  ran  ronnd 
two  sides  of  St.  Stephen’s  cloister.  Mr.  Speaker’s 
garden  extended  upon  an  embankment  to  the 
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river  ; bnfc  originalljr  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel 
and  the  adjoining  honses  of  the  vioars  were 
washed  by  the  river,  or,  at  least,  only  a 
narrow  terrace  existed  between  them  and  the 
Thames.  The  ooffee-honsea  and  pnblio-hoases 
which  had  remained  for  so  many  years  on  either 
side  of  the  great  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall 
were  removed.  New  ooffee-bonses  ooonpied  the 
corner  where  Hell  and  Paradise  and  the  Coaoh 
and  Horses  pablio-bonse  rotted  before.  Heaven 
and  Pnrgatory  were  gone ; bnt  the  Star  and 
Garter  pablio-bonse  dourished  next  the  King’s 
entrance  to  the  Honse  of  Lords.  A newer  bnild- 
ing  stood  on  the  cite  of  Cotton  Honse ; the  Cotton- 
garden  remained  bounded  on  one  side  by  Mr. 
Hataell’s  garden,  and  on  the  other  by  Mr. 
Delaval’s  house.  The  only  direct  entrance  from 
Whitehall  to  the  Broad  Sanctuary  lay  through 
King-street.  Some  alleys  led  into  it  from  St. 
Margaret-street  and  a break  between  the  cluster 
of  houses,  on  each  side  of  Bt.  Margaret’s  Ohnroh 
and  the  Abbey,  formed  a narrow  passage  from  the 
Old  Palace  to  the  churchyard.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  church  was  attached  the  Ordnance  Office, 
not,  however,  the  same  Ordnance  Office  that 
originally  formed  part  of  a group  composed  of 
Waghoru’s  ooSee.house,  the  King’s  entrance  to 
Parliament,  the  Shin  pnblio-honse,  andthe  Cmaar 
Head. 

The  sure  and  steady  band  of  improvement 
was  at  work  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  present 
century.  About  eighty  years  after  the  plans  for 
a new  palace  had  been  approved  by  the  Treasury, 
Sir  John  (then  plain  Mr.)  Soane  erected  in  the 
Grecian  style  of  arohiteotnre  a new  royal 
entrance,  a king’s  staircase,  a royal  gallery,  a 
Lords’  library,  new  oommittee.rooms  and  offices. 
Many  remains  of  the  ancient  palace  were  then 
necessarily  destroyed.  The  spirit  of  progress 
was  astir ; the  wave  of  British  democracy  was 
rolling,  and  in  ’32  gaily  rode  the  good  ship  that 
bears  the  name  of 

BEPOnit. 

Two  years  more  and  an  unaccustomed  light 
beamed  upon  the  door  of  the  House  of  Lords; 
doubts  were  freely  entertained  whether  it  could 
mean  “ fire.”  Mrs.  Mullenoamp,  dooikeepor’s 
wife,  expressed  a conviction  to  Mrs,  Wright, 
deputy  house-keeper,  that  the  House  of  Peers 
was  on  fire,  Mr.  Richard  Weobley,  Clerk  of  the 
King  s Works,  observed  that  a chimney  near  the 
Lords  seemed  to  be  very  much  on  fire.  An 
ioaorotable  decree  of  Providence  then  made  as 
great  a hole  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster  as 
that  which  had  been  made  in  London,  by  the 
same  means,  168  years  before.  On  the  next  day 
the  Office  of  Woods  and  Works  showed,  in  a 
masterly  and  an  exhanstiv©  report,  what  had 
and  had  not  been  destroyed  by  the  flames.  The 
publio  mind  was  calmed  with  an  official  assur- 
ance that  the  strictest  inquiry  •was  instituted  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  accidental  calamity. 

But  there  was  mental  agitation  in  the  world 
of  bricks  and  mortar.  After  ninety-five  years 
of  patient  expectation,  the  architects  of  Great 
Britain  were  nnexpectedly,  and  many  said  pre- 
maturely, put  upon  their  mettle.  A Select  Com- 
mittee  having  considered  and  reported  that  plans 
for  a new  palace  should  be  delivered  into  the 
Office  of  Woods  and  Works  on  or  before  Novem- 
ber Ist,  1835,  the  Government,  in  less  than  two 
years  afterwards,  conferred  upon  Mr.  Charles 
Barry  the  appointment  of  Acohiteot,  — just 
ninety-eight  years  after  the  truly  admirable 
plans  first  ordered  by  the  Treasury  bad  been 
approved,  shelved,  aud  forgotten.  In  the  year 
1849  began  the  squabble  about  the  payment  of  a 
just  remuneration  for  thearohiteot’e  services.  In 
full  vigour,  nineyaars  after,  it  received  in  1857 the 
assistance  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Russell.  His 
part  in  browbeating  and  bullying  an  honourable 
man  whose  great  work  gave  the  first  and 
necessary  impetus  to  reoent  art-education  in  this 
country,  was  performed  withaooomplishedvigonr. 
The  disputes  which  shattered  Sir  Charles  Barry’s 
healch  did  not  terminate  with  his  death.  The 
legacy  he  bequeathed  to  bis  sou  terminated  with 
dismissal  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ayrton  ; and  a 
further  squabble  about  the  ownership  of  Sir 
Charles  Barry’s  drawings  for  Westminster  Palace 
ended  in  the  official  triumph  of  Whitehall-plaoe. 

Ibe  horizontal  lines  of  the  Palace  were  sadly 
marred,  so  many  said,  by  the  ungainly  curve  of 
Che  bridge  that  hid  the  new  building  from  the 
Whitehall  bank  of  the  river.  A hundred  years 
and  more  had  elapsed  since  the  bed  of  Thames 
received  its  first  burden  of 

■VVESTlIINSTEa  BRIDGE. 

I was  quiteaohildintheyearwheuNormanasank, 


— and  they  continued  for  many  a long  year  after, 

— rubble,  lime,  and  sand  in  the  river  between 
London  and  the  old  South  work.  Tor  nearly 
six  hundred  years  London  could  boast  of  only 
one  bridge.  It  had  noble  gatehouses,  and  a 
ohapel,  like  the  osrly  bridges  of  France.  The 
houses  remained  upon  it  till  four  years  after  the 
bridge  at  Westminster  was  finished.  The  width 
between  the  honses  was  not  more  than  a score  of 
feet;  the  bridge  had  twenty  arches.  About 
1738-9  they  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  first 
bridge  that  Westminster  built  across  the  Thames, 
and  the  last  in  1747.  The  bridge  was  open  three 
years  afterwards.  It  had  thirteen  arches  and 
two  smaller  arches ; it  had  a carriage-way  of 
28  ft.,  and  footpaths  eaoh  of  7 ft. 

The  light  of  progress  that,  forty  odd  years 
ago,  illumined  Westminster,  was  not  powerful 
enough  to  cross  New  Palace-yard.  The  fire  that 
destroyed  Westminster  Palace  spared  Bridge- 
street  aud  the  bridge.  A Select  Committee  felt 
the  inconvenience  of  the  fact  about  the  year 
1844;  BO  did  another  in  1846;  and  another  in 
1850.  The  Commissioners  of  Metropolitan  Im- 
provements  sat  to  hear  evidence  and  receive 
advice.  In  November,  1846,  proposals  were 
made  to  build  a bridge  at  the  Horaeferry  and 
another  at  Cbaring-oross.  It  was  also  proposed 
to  abolish  Westminster  Bridge.  The  landed  pro- 
prietors of  Bridge-road,  Lambeth,  would  not 
hear  of  such  a thing;  they  appealed  with  sno- 
ceas.  Mr.  Thomas  Page,  C.B-,  showed  the 
necessity  of  a bridge  across  the  Thames  at 
Sootland-yard,  and  suggested  an  approach  to  it 
from  Charing-crosB  by  a street  mnning  parallel 
with  the  south-west  wall  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland’s  garden.  Sir  James  Penne- 
thorne  even  thought  that  a street  right 
through  Northumberland  House  to  the  sug- 
gested bridge  was  required,  but  he  put  forth 
the  idea  of  expropriating  a Duke  as  Utopian 
and  impracticable.  By  such  a bridge  the 
saving  to  people  coming  from  the  heart  of 
town  would  have  been  one-sixth  of  a mile  as 
compared  to  the  route  by  Westminster  Bridge, 
and  one  quarter  of  a mile  as  compared  to  that 
by  Waterloo  Bridge.  Had  Northumberland- 
avenue  led  to  such  a bridge  as  the  one  advocated 
by  Mr.  Page  and  Sir  James  Pennethorne,  the 
land  on  either  side  of  the  Avenue  might  have 
been  let  by  this  time.  But  the  Commissioners 
of  Metropolitan  Improvements  urged  the  claims 
of  Belgrave-square.  Take  away  the  bridge  from 
Westminster  and  people  who  had  carriages  and 
horses  woold  have  to  go  a sixth  of  a mile  oot  of 
their  way  when  they  chose  to  visit  the  New  Cut 
or  the  Asylum  for  the  Indigent  Blind.  Engi- 
neers and  architects,  however,  nrged  with  some 
audacity  the  greater  olaimsof  all  London  over  those 
of  a suburban  square.  Belgravia  won.  From 
the  5bh  to  the  23rd  of  July  inclusive  of  the  year 
1850  a Select  Committee  sat  principally  to  con- 
eider  the  report  of  a Select  Committee  that  eat 
in  1846  on  Westminster  Bridge.  Thirteen 
wicuesees  were  examined,  and  a folio  of  seventy- 
five  pages  was  published.  In  1851,  a Report  of  the 
Commissionere  wbooonsidered  the  best  and  most 
convenient  site  for  a new  bridge  at  Westminster 
was  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
command  of  the  Queen.  The  Report  noticed 
with  becoming  acumen  that  three  Committees 
of  the  Commons  had  previously  sat  upon  the 
subject.  In  1853,  another  Select  Committee 
examined  twenty-three  witnesses,  and  on  the 
16th  of  Jane  of  the  same  year  published  its 
minutes.  \ 

The  bridge  question  was  now  fairly  started  for 
elucidation.  On  October  18th,  1854,  the  con- 
tract  was  signed,  and  among  other  conditions, 
the  new  bridge  was  to  be  ready  by  June  Ist, 
1857.  On  July  lat,  1856,  a Select  Committee 
inquired  into  the  actual  state  of  the  new  struc- 
ture and  the  course  to  be  adopted  in  relation 
thereto.  The  inquiry  whioh,  with  its  index  and 
appendix,  occupies  123  folio  pages,  resulted  in 
the  opinion  that  the  further  prugress  of  the 
works  of  new  Westminster  Bridge  should  re- 
main suspended  until  the  Government  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  considering  and  deciding  on 
the  advice  to  be  offered  to  Parliament  on  the 
subject. 

Ou  Friday,  the  17th  of  July,  1857,  it  was 
resolved  that  a Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  consider  the  state  of  Westminster  Bridge,  and 
the  course  to  be  taken  in  relation  to  the  works 
whioh  were  suspended.  In  1858  the  works  were 
again  in  progress;  aud  the  bridge  was  opened 
for  traffic  towards  the  middle  of  1862.  Thus, 

this  desirable  consummation  was  attained  eighteen 

years  after  the  necessity  of  its  existence  was 
admitted  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament.  Foi 


eight  years  of  practical  work  there  had  been  ten 
years  of  previous  consideration.  The  approaches 
to  Westminster,  begun  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  last  century  by  the  removal  of  King’s  Gate, 
progressed  about  the  year  1750;  one  hundred 
and  seven  years  after,  hopes  were  raised  that  the 
slow  march  of  amendment  would  quicken  to  a 
livelier  tune.  Twenty  years  have  since  elapsed, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  festive  season,  the  wits  of 
St.  Stephen’s  will  neither  be  meriy  nor  gay; 
they  have  bottled  up  for  another  explosion,  in 
the  Spring,  the  time-honoured  joke  of  a Select 
Parliamentary  Committee. 


THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE 
OF  RUSSIA  IN  THREE  ERAS.* 

II.  National  Art.  a.d.  1475-1689. 

In  the  year  1475,  the  Czar,  Ivan  III.,  invited 
from  Venice  the  architect  Aristotle  Fioraventi, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  various  struotures 
projected  by  him,  including  the  embellishment 
and  fortification  of  the  new  capital  of  Moscow. 
In  the  same  way  as  during  the  Byzantine  in- 
fluence Kief  was  the  centre  of  the  scale  power, 
and  served  as  a model  for  all  the  towns  flourish, 
ing  at  that  period,  so  in  the  fifteenth  oentury 
Moscow  appears  as  the  capital  of  the  auto- 
oractio  sovereigns  of  Russia,  and  in  its  turn  in 
its  various  structures  serves  as  an  example  for 
imitation.  It  mnst  not  be  supposed  that  the 
architects  brought  over  with  them  and  introdnoed 
foreign  art ; on  the  contrary,  at  that  period 
Russian  architecture  had  reached  a remarkable 
degree  of  independence  and  originality,  and  if 
the  foreigners  did  bring  with  them  a knowledge 
of  the  styles  of  the  West,  the  Romanesque  and 
partly  Moorish,  the  national  architecture  merely 
made  use  of  them  by  adapting  the  same  to  its 
requirements,  creating  quite  new  and  original 
productions.  In  the  year  1484  began  the  con- 
struction of  the  brick  walls  and  towers  of  the 
Moscow  Kremlin  ; at  the  same  time  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  by  Ivan  III.  of  bis  new  palace  on 
the  old  spot  near  the  Blagovestohenye  (churoh 
of  the  Annunoiation).  The  builder  of  this 
structure  was  Aloyse,  from  Milan,  and  of  the 
towers  and  walls  of  the  Kremlin  the  Italians, 
Marco,  Antonio,  and  Petro.  The  Kremlin  of  the 
present  day  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
before  the  traveller  in  all  its  quaint  originality, 
and  the  traveller  with  aught  of  the  picturesque 
aud  antiquarian  instincta  in  him  will  gaze  with 
wonder  not  unmixed  with  admiration  at  the 
high  stone  walls,  its  ourions  old  towers,  and 
the  venerable  ohurohes  with  gilded  cupolas. 
We  ere  indebted  to  the  Italian  Petro  just  named 
for  the  Spassky  gates  of  the  Kremlin ; the 
tower  of  these  gates,  like  that  of  Troitsky 
gates,  carries  with  it  the  imprint  of  the  Gothic 
style,  but  yet  there  is  a great  deal  of  originality  in 
it.  The  Spassky  gates  in  partionlar  impress 
one  with  their  harmonious  proportions  and  light- 
ness, notwithstanding  the  solidity  of  their  con- 
struotion ; on  a rectangular  foundation,  in  the 
form  of  a wide  square  pillar,  rises  the  second 
story  with  a row  of  large  and  small  arches,  and 
a most  beautifully-pierced  attic,  the  third  story, 
by  its  transparency  quite  smooths  off  the  lines 
to  the  steeple.  In  completion  of  the  composition 
on  the  front  of  the  foundation  tower  is  placed  a 
semi-Gothio  arch,  resting  upon  two  Corinthian 
nillara.  It  is  through  sooh  an  entrance  that 
one  passes  into  the  Kremlin.  These  Kremlin 
structures  look  both  majestic  and  graceful  at 
the  same  time.  In  order  to  get  this  impression 
it  is  necessary  to  view  them  at  a distance ; it  will 
then  be  clear  what  beautiful  oonfigurations  are 
hidden  in  these,  to  all  appearance,  heavy  forms. 
The  most  prominent  feature  in  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture is  naturally  the  dome,  and  it  is  to  the 
dome  that  the  Russo  - Byzantine  has  devoted 
itself  in  parlicolar.  The  dome  in  Classical  arohi- 
teotnve  did  not  play  any  important  part;  a purely 
hemispherical  form  of  dome  carries  with  it  the 
impress  of  deadness,  and  the  ancients  under- 
stood this.  The  East  produced  the  dome,  che- 
rished it,  and  developed  its  form  in  a variety  of 
ways,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  West  during  the 
Renaissance  period,  as  an  element  fully  elabo- 
rated. The  Byzantine  arobiteoture,  sooner  than 
any  of  the  European  styles,  adopted  the  dome  as 
a necessary  and  convenient  covering  for  the 
transept,  but  at  that  period  the  dome  was 
developed  but  feebly,  and  presented  the  shape 
of  a convex  and  round  vault,  rather  than  an  in. 
dependent  form.  In  this  form  it  came  over  to 
Russia  at  the  beginning  of  its  first  epoch.  We 


* See  p.  1215,  ante. 
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have  seen  that  already  in  the  first  Eossian 
churches  the  number  of  domes  visibly  increase, 
although  the  dome  itself  still  remains  of  insig. 
nificant  proportions.  In  the  Oaspensky  and 
Arohangelsky  Cathedrals  we  find  the  domes 
already  larger  than  those  of  Kief  and  Novgorod. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  Eussia  came  into  close 
contact  with  Eastern  nations,  and  it  is  probably 
owing  to  this  infinence  that  she  assumes  a new 
charsicter  in  her  church  ai-chitecture.  In  the 
beginning,  the  greatest  diameter  of  the 
dome  is  at  its  base;  in  the  course  of  time 
this  diameter  begins  to  rise  further  upwards, 
and,  as  it  were,  separating  itself  from  its  base 
by  a narrow  cylinder;  it  is  in  this  form  that  we 
find  the  domes  on  the  Kremlin  churches ; after- 
wards the  diameter  continues  to  rise  gradually 
upwards,  the  summit  of  the  dome  becomes 
pointed,  and  the  cylinder  below  the  great 
diameter  becomes  narrower,  in  consequence  of 
which  we  get  the  shape  of  an  inverted  pear.  It 
is  this  kind  of  dome  that  characterises  the 
Byzanto.National  stjle.  And  thns  the  domes  of 
the  Kremlin  cathedrals  are  considerably  lighter 
and  more  graceful  than  those  of  the  first  epoch, 
the  drums  which  support  them  are  of  con- 
siderable  size,  and  are  pierced  with  long  narrow 
window  openings  at  great  intervals.  The  plans 
of  the  structures,  the  walls,  as  well  as  the  apses 
and  porticoes,  remain  the  same,  but  the  top  part 
of  the  walls  undergoes  a considerable  change  ; 
along  them  appear  a row  of  architectural  arcs 
or  semicircles,  the  inside  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  rosettes,  frescoes,  &o.  In  the  Mikhailovsky 
Cathedral  these  new  decorations  are  very  clearly 
and  distinctly  defined;  but  with  this  small 
alteration  of  the  exterior,  the  church  inside 
experiences  a considerable  change,— marbles, 
gilding,  sparkling  mosaics,  and  Greek  and’ 
Byzantine  columns  disappear,  the  pillars  become 
round,  and  both  these  and  the  walls  are  covered 
with  paintings  of  religious  subjects  in  the  most 
rigid  style.  The  windows  become  still  narrower, 
and  are  enclosed  with  iron  bars,  and  in  the 
church  reigns  a heavy  aemi-darkness.  The 
ikonostas  of  several  tiers  occupies  the  principal 
face  in  the  interior  of  the  church,  and  quite 
conceals  the  altar.  All  the  exterior  decorations, 
the  former  fantastic  forms,  which  were  frequently 
very  light,  become  low,  broad,  and  heavy.  In 
everything  is  felt  a kind  of  oppression.  The 
Oaspensky  Cathedral  was  built  in  1473,  in  the 
time  of  the  metropolitan  Philip,  but  was  in  the 
following  year  destroyed  by  au  earthquake.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Aristotle,  between  1475  and 
1479.  Thiaohuroh  soon  became  the  last  resting, 
place  of  the  Czars,  and  the  tombs  of  the  ancient 
Czars  and  grand  princes  increase  still  more  its 
sombre,  dismal,  and  austere  character.  The 
valuable  ikonostas  of  the  cathedral  in  its  pictorial 
illustrations  is  supposed  to  represent  the  idea  ol 
the  universal  Church,  the  union  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  Arohangelsky  or  Arch- 
angel  Cathedral,  as  it  is  seen  at  present,  is  sur- 
mounted  with  five  domes,  the  height  from  the 
top  of  the  middle  dome  to  the  floor  being  112  ft. ; 
the  length,  without  reckoning  the  walla  is  224  ft. ; 
and  the  width  140  ft.  It  was  originally  built  in 
the  time  of  the  Grand  Prince  Ioann  Danilovich, 
in  1333  ; it  was  subsequently,  owing  to  the  want 
of  room,  replaced  by  a new  chnrch,  the  foanda. 
tion  of  which  was  laid  by  order  of  Ioann 
Vassilyevicb,  in  1505.  The  construotion  of  the 
cathedral  of  Michael  the  Archangel  was  eutrustt  d 
to  Aloyse,  from  Milan.  We  will  now  call  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  one  of  the  most 
original  structures  of  the  Eusaian  Empire.  We 
allude  to  the  Cathedral  of  Vassily  Blazhenny 
(St.  Baaile  the  Blessed),  at  Moscow.  This 
edifice  has  attracted  the  attention  of  foreigners, 
who,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  religious 
habits  and  customs  of  the  Eussian  people,  as 
expressed  in  her  ecclesiastical  arohiteoture,  are 
enable  to  understand  its  importance.  Some  call 
this  production  barbarous,  others  quaint  or  gro. 
tesque,  and  others,  again,  look  upon  it  as  the  most 
fantastic  architectural  production  that  ever  ema- 
nated from  the  human  brain.  An  eminentEassian 
writer  on  eoclesiastical  nrchmoiogy  gives  the 
following  description  of  this  extraordinary  pro- 
duction of  Eussian  art. : — 

‘ The  Cathedral  of  Vasaili  Blazhenny  stands  on 
the  Kraseuy  place,  an  expensive  area,  its  eastern 
side  faoing  the  Gastiny  Dvor  or  market;  its 
western  the  Spassky  gates ; its  northern  the 
yoskresentky  and  Ivereky  gates;  all  leading 
into  the  Kremlin ; the  south  faces  the  descent 
to  the  Varvarefka-street.  The  edifice,  situated 
at  the  end  of  the  •place,  stands  alone.  If  we  look 
at  It  from  the  north  side  from  the  aide  of  this 
place,  and,  besides,  at  a distance,  we  find  it  pre. 
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seats  the  form  of  an  irregular  group,  or,  as  it 
were,  an  aggregation  of  several  churches ; but 
the  nearer  we  come  to  it  the  more  distiootly 
appears  to  us  its  composition.  We  have  before 
ns  a pyramid  composed  of  nine  obelisks  placed  on  a 
quadrangular  foundation,  somewhat  irregular  on 
account  of  the  various  additions.  If  we  take 
away  these  additions  we  have  the  plan  of  a 
quadrangle,  on  each  side  of  which  are  placed  the 
octagonal  basements  of  four  towers  out  of  nine 
forming  the  entire  structure;  the  three  sides  out 
of  eight  of  these  towers  project  out  of  the  square 
of  the  foundation.  We  have  to  examine  the 
basement  of  the  edifice,  or  the  body  of  the  ohurob, 
and  the  nine  towers  erected  on  it.  The  middle 
tower  is  the  highest  of  all,  the  four  next  ones 
reach  to  about  two-thirds  of  its  height,  the  four 
smaller  ones  reach  to  one-half.  This  is  where 
we  get  the  impression  of  a pyramid.  The  walls 
of  the  body  or  basement  of  the  structure 
are  divided  along  the  whole  of  their  extent 
by  a cornice  which  runs  round  the  whole 
of  the  structure.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
walls  below  this  cornice  are  decorated  with 
small  pillars,  between  which  are  wide  architeo. 
tural  squares,  some  of  which  are  pierced  with 
small  narrow  windows.  Above  the  cornice  is  a 
row  of  squares,  one-third  the  size  of  the  above, 
so  that  for  one  lower  square  there  are  three 
upper  ones.  The  smaller  squares  are  ornameuted 
with  designs  of  flowers.  Above  the  small  squares 
are  arranged  semicircular  windows  in  the  form 
of  arches,  the  number  of  which  correspond 
with  those  of  the  small  squares  below ; a row  of 
these  windows  goes  round  the  whole  of  the 
building,  just  under  the  roof.  In  some  parts 
the  windows  are  increased  to  the  size  of  three. 
The  roof  was  formerly  of  tiles,  around  which 
ran  an  inscription  stating  the  year  of  its  construc- 
tion and  the  object  with  which  it  was  erected. 
Since  1772  the  roof  has  been  replaced  by  one  of 
sheet  iron.  We  come  now  to  the  towers,  or  the 
upper  and  most  imposing  part  of  the  building, 
as  the  basement  forms  scarcely  one-sixth  of  the 
total  height.  The  middle  tower,  the  highest 
one  of  all,  at  one-third  of  its  height  is  decorated 
with  prominent  massive  cornices ; it  is  exceed, 
ingiy  complicated,  and  rests  on  a row  of  orna- 
mental brackets.  The  part  of  the  tower  above 
the  cornice  presents  the  following  features;  at 
the  corners  of  the  octagonal  body  of  the  tower 
oolumna  are  placed,  the  lower  part  of  them  is 
plain ; two-thirds  of  their  surface  have  an  in- 
creased thickness  in  the  form  of  three  bauds. 
Where  these  bands  terminate  a small  cornice 
goes  round  the  building. 

Below  the  cornice  on  each  side  there  are  three 
niches,  with  small  windows,  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  niches  above  the  cornice ; but  the  latter 
are  twioe  the  height  of  the  former,  with  windows 
in  each  alternate  one,  but  of  the  full  size  of  the 
niche.  All  these  parts  are  notably  in  the  Gothic 
style  and  the  details,  of  great  delicacy  in  the 
decorations  of  the  window  copings,  are  something 
after  the  style  of  the  Eenaissanoe.  But  for  that 
above  the  grand  cornice,  the  Byzantine  style 
developea  itself  in  all  its  splendour.  We  referred 
above  to  the  architectural  arcs  or  semicircles  on 
the  top  edges  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  Kremlin 
cathedral.  Above  the  grand  comice  are  formed 
three  rows  of  gigantic  architectural  semicircles, 
and  between  these  (at  the  corners  of  the  octagon) 
three  rows  of  smaller  ones.  And  now  imagine 
that  from  this  zone  of  Byzantine  arcs  rises  all 
at  once  a Gothic  tower,  and  besides,  with  reced- 
mg  cornices  (the  transverse  section  of  it  being  a 
star  with  eight  rays)  and  with  a tall  Gothic 
steeple,  on  the  apex  of  which  is  placed  a purely 
Byzantine  cupola,  with  its  cross  and  chains. 
Although  all  this  may  be  termed  architectural 
daring,  still  for  all  that  the  impression  it  pro- 
duces is  of  the  most  fascinating  kind.  The  base 
of  the  steeple  is  surrounded  by  semicircles 
arranged  in  groups  of  six  in  a pyramidal  form  ; 
this  oombination  is  much  appreciated  in  our 
architecture,  and  it  can  be  found  in  the  build, 
ings  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  the  present  day. 
Tne  four  towers  which  are  placed  inside  of  the 
four  fagades  differ  from  each  other  iu  their 
details,  but  their  chief  characteristics  are  com- 
mon to  all  of  them.  The  cupolas  with  their 
drums  are  placed  on  high  octagonal  basements 
or  towers,  and  the  latter  are  decorated  like 
the  grand  tower  with  semicircles,  cornices,  and  flat 
ornamentations.  The  four  smaller  towers  are 
decorated  in  the  same  manner.  The  latter  are 
of  high  development,  i.e.,  the  greatest  diameter 
is  far  from  the  base,  and  the  apex  is  drawn  out. 
They  are  covered  with  sheet-iron,  and  are 
painted  in  variegated  colours.  The  exterior 
finish  of  each  cupola  varies  in  design : on  the 
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western  one  it  consists  of  diamoud-shaped  pro- 
jeotions,  placed  close  together;  on  the  north- 
west one  it  is  a network,  in  the  meshes  of  which 
are  arranged  the  same  kind  of  diamoud-shaped 
projections;  on  the  northern  cupola,  the  form  is 
that  of  the  runners  of  the  melon  curled  into  spir^ 
forms.  Around  the  base  of  each  cupola  is  a baud 
in  imitation  of  lacework.  The  sombre  interior  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Yassili  Blazhenny  is  formed 
of  eleven  chapels  and  about  the  same  number  of 
sacristies,  dwelling. rooms  for  the  ohuroh  servants. 
All  these  chambers  are  arranged  in  two  Btories, 
and  are  joined  together  by  a multitude  of  cor- 
ridors, cross  passages,  &o. 

The  walls  are  decorated  with  holy  pictures,— 
some  of  them  very  ancient,  others  recently 
restored.  The  name  of  the  architect  is  unknown* 
It  is  said  that  the  builder  in  erecting  this  edifice 
had  in  view  to  bring  together  the  styles  of  every 
age  and  every  nation, — according  to  the  words 
of  the  Testament, — ‘ Let  there  be  one  flock  and 
one  shepherd.’  The  cathedral  was  built  in  1558, 
iu  the  reign  of  John  the  Terrible,  who,  on  the 
conquest  of  Kazan,  made  a vow  to  ereob  a church* 
It  Buffered  considerably  during  Napoleon’s  occu- 
pation of  Moscow  in  1812.  As  to  the  merits  of 
this  marvellous  piece  of  arohitecture,  it  is  neces- 
sary only  to  look  at  the  designs  of  ancient 
Russian  structures  and  the  struotures  in  the 
Byzantine  style  of  the  present  day,  and  then 
examine  the  cathedral  we  are  describing.  There 
is  not  a single  detail,  or  line,  or  method  of 
execution  in  our  national  arohiteoture  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  cathedral  of  Yassili 
Blazhenny.  We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  imply 
that  this  cathedral  created  a national  arobi- 
teoture, — that  it  represents  its  final  type, — no  ; 
but  it  baa  reproduced  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  and 
in  this  respect  that  architectural  monument  is 
invaluable,  nor  can  there  be  denied  to  the  arohi- 
teeb  genius  in  the  composition.  In  this  cathe- 
dral  the  national  art  has  been  fully  expressed. 
Alter  the  Polish  invasion  and  the  interregnum, 
the  house  of  Romanoff  came  to  the  throne,  and 
upon  the  establishment  of  order  the  national  art 
was  again  revived.  In  order  to  study  the  archi- 
tecture of  that  period  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  Imperial  slobadas  (large  villages)  of 
Mikhalofsky  and  Kolomensky  and  the  Novode- 
vitohye  Monastery ; but  the  architectural  art  pro- 
duced nothing  particularly  novel,  only  the  old 
heavy  forms  became  lighter,  the  details  showed 
more  regularity  in  the  pillars  and  arohivolta ; but, 
on  the  other  band,  the  ancient  Byzantine  style  of 
the  first  period  disappears.  In  restoring  the 
ancient  temples  the  narrow  windows  became 
widened,  forgetting  the  necessity  for  semi-gloom, 
the  walls  were  strengthened  with  buttresses,  and 
in  the  fresco  and  oil  paintings  they  held  blindly 
to  tradition  without  having  caught  the  merits  of 
the  ancient  style.  Civil  architecture  began  to 
develop  itself  to  the  detriment  of  church  archi- 
tecture, although  the  former  for  the  want  of 
elements  could  not  boast  of  richness  of  composi- 
tion, but  for  these  the  minutim  were  cultivated  in 
the  extreme.  As  an  example  may  be  taken  the 
palace  in  the  village  of  Kolomenekoye,  where 
Peter  the  Great  was  born,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  1689,  and  who,  by  the  reviving  of  the 
national  spirit,  gave  to  architecture,  as  to  every- 
thing else,  a new  direction.” 


OUR  COLONIAL  PROGRESS. 

The  “Statistical  Abstract”  for  the  colonial 
and  other  possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
just  been  issued,  and  it  contains  a mass  of  facts 
showing  the  material  progress  of  many  of  our 
colonies  in  reoent  years,  and  the  tables  are  from 
authentio  sources  iu  regard  to  the  population, 
expenditure,  debt,  shipping,  trade,  banka,  rail, 
ways,  agriculture,  &o.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
summarise  some  of  the  facts  given  in  a bulky 
Blue-book,  for  many  of  them  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  home  interests.  The  population 
returns  are  not  generally  complete,  but  those  for 
Australia  show  that  there  has  been  a great 
growth  in  the  population  between  the  years 
18/1  and  1875,  the  numbers  having  risen  to 
2,327,882  iu  the  latter  year,  the  inorease  being 
especially  noticeable  in  Yiotoria,  Sooth  Anstralia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Queensland.  In  regard  to 
revenue,  the  figures  are  very  much  fuller.  In 
India  the  revenue,  slightly  over  50,500,000?., 
has  been  comparatively  stationary  of  reoent 
years ; Ceylon,  which  had  fallen,  is  now  begin, 
ning  again  to  rise  ; at  the  Mauritius  it  fluctuates 
under  and  over  700,000?. ; in  Labnan  it  is  slowly 
rising,  and  has  now  reached  8,758?.;  whilst  in 
Hong  Kong  it  has  risen  irregularly,  and  is  now 
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186,8181.  In  Auatralia  the  increase  has  been 
large  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  1861,  the 
gross  amount  of  public  revenue  in  New  South 
Wales  was  1,843,067^.,  and  it  increased  to 
4,121j996L  in  1875 ; between  the  same  years  the 
revenue  of  Victoria  rose  from  2,952,101J.  to 
4,236,4231. ; of  South  Anstralia,  from  575,5751. 
to  l,143,312i. ; of  Western  Australia,  from 
67,261L  to  157,7751.;  of  Tasmania,  from 
315,7331.  to  343.676Z. ; of  New  Zealand,  from 
782,022J.  to  2, sis, 9281. 5 and  of  Queensland 
from  238,2391.  to  1,261,4641. ; so  that  the  increase 
in  Australia  has  been  in  the  total  from  6,773,9981. 
to  14,078,5741.  The  revenue  of  the  Falkland 
Islands  has  fallen  oS,  and  is  little  more  than 

4.0001.  ; that  of  Natal  is  now  over  a quarter  of  a 
million,  and  has  been  doubled  in  fifteen  years  , 
whilst,  in  that  period,  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  has  increased  from  748,8321.  to  2,246,1791. 
The  Gold  Coast,  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  Ber. 
muda,  and  Honduras,  have  also  increased ; but 
their  amounts  are  comparatively  small.  The 
Dominion  of  Canada  has  increased  its  revenue 
from  2,851,6521.  iu  1868  to  5,135,1491. ; Jamaica, 
having  doubled  its  revenne  of  1861,  has  now  over 
half  a million  ; and  Trinidad  has  also  considerably 
enlarged  its  receipts.  The  public  debts  have  been 
ooneidorably  enlarged, — India,  to  130,493,2841.; 
the  total  of  Anstralia  to  54,759,3471.,  of  which 
New  Zealand,  Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales 
have  the  largest  parts  ; the  Dominion  of  Canada 
to  24,168,4121.;  the  West-India  Islands  to 
1,069,5021.;  and  other  of  the  smaller  posses- 
sions to  proportionate  amounts. 

As  regards  foreign  trade,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  has 
been  considerably  added  to  as  regards  India;  for 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  it  has  doubled ; and 
for  Anstralia,  it  has  nearly  trebled  in  fifteen 
years;  whilst  of  the  smallerpossessions  Jamaica 
affords  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  enlarge- 
ment of  this  portion  of  its  trade,  the  tonnage 
having  increased  from  197,376  in  1861  to  766,378 
in  1875.  The  value  of  the  total  imports  is  next 
given ; and  of  these  it  may  be  said  that  India 
has  added  ten  millions  sterling  to  the  value  of 
her  imports  in  fifteen  years,  the  value  now  being 
given  as  44,363,1601. ; Australia  has  nearly 
doubled  hers,  and  has  now  avalne  of  47,272,8391. ; 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  now  a total  of 
25,639,6421. ; and  Malta,  one  of  10,324,5871. 
The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  (included 
in  the  sams  jnst  stated)  were  34,246,7161.  for 
India;  23,320,6741,  for  Australia;  and  12,572,3061. 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  exports  have 
also  risen  : — India,  to  57,984,5191. ; Australia,  to 

44.407.0001.  ; and  Canada,  to  16,226,4541. ; and 
about  half  iu  each  case  is  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  regard  to  some  of  the  chief  of 
those  exports,  the  wool  sent  out  of  Auatralia  is 
now  fourfold  what  it  was  ia  1861,  and  nearly 
doable  iu  respect  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
whilst  Natal  has  grown  to  be  a ooustderable 
shipper.  As  regards  the  general  olass  of  imports, 
India  is  especially  increasing  her  imports  of 
metals,  and  her  exports  of  rice  and  tea;  Ceylon, 
her  imports  of  cotton  manafactures,  and  her 
exports  of  coffee ; Anstralia  has  a large  and 
general  increase  of  imports,  but  her  gold  exports 
4o  not  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  some 
other  of  her  productions.  The  rise  of  the  pre- 
served  meat  trade  is  noticeable  in  Queensland  ; 
the  enlargement  of  the  wool  trade  in  Natal,  and 
the  export  of  copper  ore  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  whilst  Canada  has  especially  developed 
her  provision  export  trades. 

The  acreage  of  land  under  wheat  is  very 
largely  increasing  in  the  Anabraliaa  Colonies,  for 
whereas  it  was  747,927  acres  in  1861,  it  was 
1,513,419  in  1875 ; the  number  of  horses  in  those 
colonies  has  also  been  doubled  in  the  same 
period ; there  has  been  a large  increase  in  the 
number  of  horned  cattle,  and  the  number  of 
sheep  is  nearly  trebled,  whilst  the  possibilities 
of  bacon  are  enlarged  by  almost  a duplioation 
of  the  number  of  pigs.  Coming  now  in  turn 
to  the  vital  statistics,  we  find  that  the  gross 
number  of  births  iu  the  Australian  colonies  is 
much  enlarged,  but  the  proportion  to  estimated 
population  is  less,  it  having  fallen  from  41  per 
1,000  in  186L  to  36  in  1875,  and  varying  in  the 
latter  year  from  29  in  Western  Anstralia  to  40 
in  New  Zealand.  The  deaths  are  doubled  in  the 
interval  in  actual  number ; and  the  proportionate 
number  has  risen  from  16  per  1,000  of  the 
population  to  19, — the  highest  in  the  parts 
7iving  this  total  being  24  for  Queensland,  and 
lowest  18  for  New  South  Wales  and  Western 
The  marriages,  it  may  be  noticed, 
are  lyjreased  in  number,  but  not  in  proportion, 
the  gtueral  average  having  fallen  from  9 to  7 


per  1,000  of  the  population.  The  lowest  ratio  is 
that  of  Victoria,  and  the  highest  place  is  jointly 
occupied  by  New  Zealand  and  Queensland.  The 
banking  statistics  cannot  be  very  well  tabulated, 
but  generally  they  show  an  increase.  Those 
relating  to  railways  may  be  thus  stated:  — 
British  India  has  increased  the  number  of  miles 
open  for  traffic  from  4,832  to  6,497  in  five  years  ; 
Ceylon,  in  one  year  less,  from  74  to  91 ; Mauri- 
tins,  in  both  years'  returns,  66  miles.  In 
Australia,  New  South  Wales  bad,  at  the  earlier 
year,  335  miles,  and  had  at  the  later,  347 ; 
Victoria,  which  bad  276,  raised  that  amount  to 
617 ; South  Anstralia,  from  133,  has  become  the 
possessor  of  274  (inclusive  of  certain  horse  rail- 
ways) ; Western  Australia  has  now  38  miles  of 
railway  open  for  traffic ; Tasmania,  150 ; New 
Zealand,  542  ; and  Queensland,  265.  Natal  has 
now  5 open  miles ; Cape  of  Good  Hope,  149 
miles;  tbe  dominion  of  Canada,  4,443 ; Jamaica, 
25;  and  British  Guiana,  21  miles.  There  is  thus, 
broadly  looked  at,  a vast  increase  in  the  material 
prosperity  of  our  colonies  ; a large  development 
of  their  resources  ; and  a very  great  extension 
of  their  trade.  We  share  to  a large  extent  in 
the  fruits  of  these  ; and  we  partake  to  tbe  full  in 
the  benefit  of  their  enlarged  trade,  for  the  hulk 
of  their  exports  are  sent  to  ns,  and  tbe  bulk  of 
their  imports  are  delivered  from  us.  We  may, 
therefore,  fittingly  rejoice  in  their  prosperity, 
and  look  to  the  future  to  increase  its  ratio,  with 
the  confident  hope  that  we  shall  continue  to  pre- 
serve and  extend  our  trading  connexion  with 
them  ; for  from  us  they  receive  yearly  accessions 
to  their  sinew  and  strength ; yearly  their  in. 
debtedness  to  us  in  monetary  matters  increases; 
and  yearly  the  bonds  of  sympathy  and  of  trade 
should  be  strengthened. 


TEE  TELEGRA.PH  IN  GERMANY. 

We  took  occasion  in  a former  number  * to 
refer  to  the  underground  cable  laid  last  year  by 
the  German  Telegraph  Department  between 
Berlin  and  Halle,  as  tbe  first  of  its  kind.  Since 
then  the  principal  German  telegraph  lines  have 
been  changed  on  this  principle,  while  others  are 
in  contemplation,  so  that,  within  the  next  few 
years,  Germany  will  be  covered  by  a network  of 
underground  cables.  The  highly-important  route 
from  Berlin  to  Mainz  was  completed  this  snmmer. 
And  now,  another  line,  of  great  strategical  im- 
portance, has  just  been  opened.  We  refer  to 
the  underground  cable  now  connecting  Berlin 
with  Hamburg,  the  principal  emporium  in  Ger- 
many, and  Kiel,  her  great  naval  station.  A 
similar  attempt  for  at  least  part  of  this  distance 
had  already  been  made  by  the  whilom  Danish 
government,  as  early  as  1852-53,  when  it  carried 
out  tbe  experiment,  at  that  time  considered  bold, 
of  having  an  underground  cable  laid  between  the 
towns  of  Altona,  Nenraiinster,  Rendsbnrg,  and 
Plensburg.  Though  the  laying-down  of  the  cable 
was  saocessfully  aocompllBhed,  its  faulty  oon- 
struotioo,  owing  to  the  then  yet  imperfect  state 
of  telegraph  engineering,  oarried  with  it  ultimate 
and  certain  failure.  In  laying  tbe  present  Ger- 
man  cable,  the  route  of  the  former  Danish  one  was 
followed,  unintentionally,  for  some  distance,  when 
fragments  were  discovered,  of  great  interest  to  the 
telegraph  engineer.  The  former  Danish  cable  con- 
sisted  of  a single  copper  wire  sorrounded  by  an 
isolating  gutta-percha  coating,  this  again  being 
enclosed  in  a covering  of  lead,  to  protect  it  from 
injury.  Unfortunately,  it  was  soon  found  that 
its  isolation  was  most  imperfect.  Investigations 
showed  that  the  coating  of  lead,  where  the 
cable  bad  been  laid  in  marshy  soil,  which  is  rich 
in  carbonic  acid,  had  been  gradually  destroyed  by 
the  formation  of  salts  of  lead,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  gutta-percha  was  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  decomposing  snb- 
stances  of  the  soil,  deformed,  rendered  friable, 
and  finally  its  property  of  isolation  entirely  anni- 
hilated. But  since  that  time  telegraph  engineer- 
ing and  cable  manufacture  have  undergone  a 
complete  revolution.  Cables  are  now  constructed 
and  laid  down  which,  as  far  as  scientific  and 
technical  snppositions  go,  will  last,  if  not  for 
ever,  at  least  for  generations. 

The  underground  cable  just  opened  between 
Berlin  and  Kiel  consists  of  seven  separate  copper 
plaits,  separated  from  each  other  by  a gutta- 
percha coating,  each  plait  or  cord  representing 
a twist  of  seven  single  copper  wires.  The  seven 
copper  plaits  are  formed  into  a cylindrical  rope 
by  means  of  intertwisted  skeins  of  hemp  and  a 
covering  of  tarred  hempen  bands,  and  again  pro- 
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tooted  against  external  violence  by  galvanised 
iron  wires  twisted  round  it.  This  covering  of 
iron  wire,  finally,  is  made  secure  by  specially 
prepared  jute  spun  round  it.  This  description 
of  cable  is  the  first  of  its  kind  every  single  part 
of  which  is  made  in  Germany.  Dr,  Werner 
Siemens  has  specially  established  cable  works 
at  Charlottenbnrg,  where  every  branch  of  the 
manufacture  of  cables,  even  to  the  covering  of 
the  copper  plaits  with  gutta  percha,  is  oarried 
on.  Regarding  the  cost  of  the  work,  a kilometre 
of  tbe  deposited  cable  comes  to  about  4,500 
marks  (225f.),  the  whole  cable  (400  kilometres 
long)  to  1,800,000  marks  (90,000f.),  or  about 
360i.  per  English  mile. 

The  cable  was  formally  opened  on  November  3, 
at  Kiel,  in  the  presence  of  the  German  Post, 
master  - General  and  a large  assemblage,  in- 
cluding a number  of  telegraph  engineers  and 
scientific  men  invited  by  Dr.  Siemens  ; represen- 
tatives of  the  Austrian  and  English  Telegraph 
Departments  being  also  present.  The  first 
messages  sent  through  the  cable  were  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  William,  tho  Crown  Prince  of 
Germany,  and  Prince  Bismarck.  Upon  this 
followed  highly  interesting  experiments  with 
Professor  Hughes’s  printing  apparatns  on  the 
line  from  Kiel  to  Berlin,  which  were  entirely 
satisfactory.  Next,  trials  were  made  with  Dr. 
Siemens’s  lamp-black  apparatus  (already  tried 
on  the  Transatlantic  lines),  and  Hefener  Alte- 
neck’s  box  apparatus.  TheJ  aim  of  these  novel 
apparatuses  is  to  work  at  long  distances,  with 
proportionately  weak  currents  and  without 
transfer  gear,  direct  upon  the  cable  lines. 
Both  apparatuses  are  based  upon  the  Morse 
principle ; but  while  in  the  Morse  apparatus 
the  type,  consisting  of  strokes  and  dots, 
appears  in  a straight  line  moving  in  the 
middle  of  the  strip,  in  the  new  apparatns 
the  system  has  so  far  been  changed  that  the 
Morse  signs  are  produced  only  in  tbe  form  of 
dots,  which  are  placed  by  the  apparatus  upon 
the  strip  of  paper  in  two  parallel  rows,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.  With  the  lamp-black 
writer  the  telegraph  signs  are  scratched  by  a 
fine  point  upon  a strip  of  paper  to  which  a coat 
of  lampblack  has  been  applied,  and  fixed  at  once 
by  means  of  alcohol  and  shellac.  The  movement 
of  the  point  is  effected  by  the  sliding  up  and 
down  of  a small  wire  roll,  or  indootion  spiral, 
situated  in  a hollow  magnet.  The  type  prodnced 
appears  in  ourve-like  dents,  similar  to  graphic 
representations  ; the  lower  points  of  these  dents 
representing  the  strokes,  the  upper  points  the 
dots  of  the  ordinary  Morse  type.  With  the  box 
apparatus,  the  Morse  type  appears  upon  the 
receiver  in  dots,  produced  partly  upon  tbe  lower 
part  of  the  strip  of  paper,  partly  upon  the  upper ; 
the  lower  points  represent  the  Morse  strokes, 
the  upper  ones  tbe  Morse  dots.  Messages  were 
sent  by  means  of  the  lampblack  apparatus  and 
box  writer,  without  transmission,  upon  the  cable 
Kiel-BerUn-Frankfurb,  597  miles,  withoutanydis- 
turbance,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  present. 


A NEW  CLASS  OF  WORKMEN. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  late  about  the 
workman, — using  that  word  in  its  ordinary 
acceptation, — that  it  would  seem,  at  first  sight, 
all  but  impossible  to  add  more  either  of  novelty 
or  of  real  importance.  But  it  is  far  otherwise 
when  we  come  to  analyse  the  matter,  and  to 
look  with  open  eyesight  at  what  is  going  on  all 
round  us,  »nd  in  special  localities  every  here  and 
there.  And  more  even  than  this  when  we  come 
to  inquire  into  the  peculiar  vocation  and  mode 
of  work  of  the  workman  of  past  days,  and  to 
compare  the  work  then  done  by  him  with  the 
work  as  now  tnrned  out  of  hand  by  his  successor 
in  labour’s  field, — the  modern  workman  of 
to-day.  It  is  an  important  subjeot  of  art- 
thought,  not  only  to  society  at  large,  who  get  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  a true  action,  but  to  those 
who  rule  in  art ; and  oertainly,  if  not  to  these,  to 
the  artist  who  in  great  measure  directs  the 
: workman’s  hand.  We  are  more  particularly  con- 
earned  with  those  men  who  are  employed  in 
building  operations,  as  stonemasons  and  stone- 
carvers,  and  who  so  fully  exemplify  the  vocation 
of  the  workman,  and  whose  peculiar  position  at 
the  present  moment  is  oausing  some  anxiety, 
from  the  fact  of  his  being  here  in  London  brought 
face  to  face  with  foreign  oompetitors. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  interesting  fact  in 
the  whole  subject  of  arohitooture,  or  in  its  mode 
of  production  and  “development,”  to  borrow  a 
convenient  and  descriptive  word,  than  the 
special  part  played  by  the  workman  necessarily 
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in  ib,  Architeotnre  is  a Fine  Art,  fully  as  mnoli 
80  as  soalptare  or  painting,  or  mnsio.  Bab  in 
neither  of  those  has  the  assistant  workman  so 
large  a part,  if,  indoed,  he  has  any  part  legiti. 
mately  to  play  in  them.  Withont  the  workman 
arohiceotnre  ooald  not  exist,  except  on  paper,  so 
that  in  this  art  he  is  a necessary  element,  fally 
as  mnoh  so,  each  man  in  his  way,  as  the  archi. 
teot-designer  himself.  It  depends  upon  the 
workman  as  to  how  nearly  and  correctly  the 
work,  as  it  is  marked  oat  for  him,  is  brought 
into  form,  and  the  art-thought  is  realised  in 
material.  No  matter,  indeed,  how  original 
or  clever  the  thonght,  or  how  aconrate  and 
constant  the  guidance  may  be,  if  the  exe- 
cotaub  workman  be  deficient  in  skill,  or  even 
defioient  in  appreciative  apprehension.  Ib  is 
curioQS  to  think  of  how  much  he  does,  and  of 
how  much  of  the  final  impression  made  when 
the  structure  is  finished,  depends  on  the  executive 
power  and  skill  of  the  workmen  who  have  been 
employed  on  it.  Trite  as  the  subject  may  seem, 
it  is  iu  these  days  all  but  a new  one.  Of  its 
import  in  art  no  one  donbts. 

Now,  what  is  a workman  ? As  commonly 
understood,  he  is  a simple  working  man,  with  a 
fixed  and  out-out  task  before  him,  with  weekly, 
or  aa  now,  hourly,  wages,  but  having  really,  as 
in  the  instanoe  of  the  stoaemasoDS, noindividual 
power  or  art  capacity  of  his  own  as  an  artist, 
still  less  personality.  All  are  levelled  to  a sort 
of  mean,  aud  when  one  man  is  taken  from  a cer- 
tain work,  another  is  at  once,  and,  aa  a matter 
of  course,  pub  into  his  place,  and  goes  on  with 
the  work.  No  one,  of  course,  disputes  this,  as  it 
is  the  all-but-universal  custom,  and,  indeed,  is 
the  main  soarce  of  the  strength  of  a manufac- 
taring  country  and  age  like  ours  of  the  present 
time.  That  ib  has  its  strength  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  out  of  it,  as  a system,  very  great  and 
rapid  powers  of  prodiotion  necessarily  arise; 
and  the  quantity  of  work  produced  must  be  far 
in  excess  of  what  would,  or  perhaps  could,  other- 
wise  be.  Man  is  brought  to  a machine  level, 
and  he  works  with  all  the  speed  and  regularity, 
and,  indeed,  accuracy,  of  machinery,  and  the 
world  in  these  days  is  in  rapid  course  of  being 
covered  with  the  results  of  this  all-potent 
process.  The  modern  working-man  may  be 
compared  to  a modern  soldier.  The  modern 
soldier  forms  part  of  a huge  maohine,  and  fights 
by  rale  and  method. 

Bat  may  we  nob  usefully  contrast  this  modern 
modo  of  work  with  that  which  obtained  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  during  the  time,  to  confine 
ourselves  to  that,  between  the  rise  of  the 
Romanesque,  or  “ Norman,”  to  the  end  of  the 
“ Perpendicular”  Gothic  ? It  is  curious  to  note, 
in  passing,  how  little  the  subject  of  the  actual 
production,  or  the  working  oat,  of  the  Gothic 
arohibeotare,  from  first  to  last,  has  been  thooght 
of,  or  has  engaged  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  written  so  much  and  so  fully  about  it. 
And  how  much  of  ib,  and  in  it,  it  owes  to  the 
workman,  putting  design  for  the  moment  oot  of 
the  question  ! If  the  Gothic  buildings  of  the 
past  be,  indeed,  famous  in  these  modern  days  as 
Bucoessive  feats  of  inventive  and  designing  skill, 
then  certainly  are  their  details  not  a wit  lees 
noteworthy  and  wonderfol,  aod  right  full  of 
inventive  thought,  and  sentiment,  and  feeling ! 

It  is  annecesBary,  indeed,  to  search  for  special 
proofs  of  this,  for  they  are  everywhere  to  be 
found  where  the  work  has  been  left  to  show  itself, 
and  where  “ restoration  ” has  not  destroyed  the 
vital  force  and  energy.  Bat  wherever  it  is,  and 
of  whatever  date,  one  thing  has  always  seemed 
to  our  mind  to  be  visibly  impressed  on  it,  and  to 
be  evidenced  by  it,  t'.e.,  the  power  of  the  work- 
man nob  only  to  execute  bub  to  think,  and  to 
embody  his  thoughts  in  the  material  he  worked 
in.  Do  onr  modern  workmen  here  do  this  P Will 
their  German  successors  do  so  ? If  so,  in  what 
way  ? 

There  are,  indeed,  many  points  of  difference 
between  the  workmen  of  the  Middle  Ages,  still 
bo  confine  our  thongbts  to  them,  and  onr  present 
race  of  workers.  The  Gothic  workman,  for 
example,  never  copied  either  his  own  work  or 
that  of  the  times  which  preceded  him.  If  there  be 
an  example  of  copied  Gothic  ic  mast  be  an  ex. 
oeptioD,  and  must  have  come  of  some  peculiar 
and  special  accident  of  the  moment.  All  oar 
Gothic  detail  is,  as  all  know,  and,  indeed,  are 
prond  to  own,  if  well  done,  copied  from  the  past 
of  Gothic.  The  forms  of  the  old  and  past  are 
reverted  to  always,  and  are  imitated  as  nearly 
aa  they  can  be,  pat  into  new  and,  may  be,  unusaal 
and  novel  positions,  bat  are  copird  forms,  and  do 
nob  for  a moment  pretend  to  originality.  Inven- 
tionis  out  of  the  question.  We  really  cannot  even 


imagine  the  mental  state  of  the  workmen  of  the 
twelfch,  or  thirteenth,  or  fourteenth,  or  fifteenth 
century;  so  totally  unlike  is  onr  modus  oper- 
andi  to  theirs.  It  is  impossible  to  oite  a better 
example  than  the  oapitals  of  the  famous  Doge’s 
Palace,  of  which  details  may  be  seen  iu  the 
Architectural  Museum.  The  mind  and  thonght 
of  the  aotnal  workman  is  there  visible,  as  well  as 
his  handwork.  Each  cap  is  a study  in  itself! 
All  are  original  and  unoopied. 

And  then,  again,  what  was  the  workman  him- 
self  expected  to  do  ? How  did  he  know  what 
was  wanted  of  him,  and  whence  did  he  get  his 
” details,”  to  use  that  convenient  word  ? Did 
he  get  them  from  drawings,  or  had  he  any. 
thing  in  his  head,  and  at  his  finger-ends,  to 
work  from,  and  so  needed  only  to  be  told  to  get 
to  work  ? As  we  cannot  bub  thick,  after  long 
study  of  the  matter,  he  must  needs  have  been 
an  artist  as  well  as  a workman,  and  that  be 
must  have  bad  the  capacity  in  himself  indivi- 
dually  to  fill  up,  so  to  phrase  ib,  the  outline 
drawn  by  the  master-arohitect  of  the  structure 
as  a whole.  Indeed,  to  speak  generally,  must 
there  not  have  been  in  the  antique  Greek  and 
in  the  old  Gothic  days  a class  of  men  suffioiently 
educated  to  think  ont  and  fully  made  capable  to 
work  out  such  work, — thinkers  and  artists,  as 
well  ns  workmen?  And  is  there  not  here  a 
hint  for  the  fubore  of  art,  and  in  these  days, 
now  that  we  are  importing  systematically  work- 
men  from  other  countries  and  other  nationalities, 
with,  it  may  be  supposed,  distinct  and  national 
feeling  and  powers,  and  with  capacities  to  monld 
material  into  forms  peculiar  and  special  to 
themselves  ? The  Gothic  of  England  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Gothic  of  Germany,  are 
seen  now  to  have  been  all  bub  as  two  different 
styles  of  art. 

It  is  impossible  thus  to  glance  back  and  to 
look  attentively  at  what  baa  been  done  in  Gothic 
days,  when  the  style  was  indigenoos,  and  the 
artistic  expression  of  the  day,  without  a more 
and  more  intense  longing  to  know  how  snoh 
work  was  done,  and  the  position  and  special 
power  of  the  executive  workman.  It  is  impos- 
Bible  to  look  at  the  Venetian  capitals  without  at 
least  a dim  view  of  a Phidias,  in  a certain  quaint 
way,  and  of  his  own  time,  at  work  on  them.  Ib 
is  surely  just  snch  men  as  these  that  are  now 
wanted.  In  the  work  at  the  new  Law  Coarts 
what  would  such  not  have  done  ? A new  order 
of  workmen,  with  special  knowledge  aod  powers, 
may  be  for  a long  time  a dream,  it  is  true ; but 
the  day  will  come  whan  the  necessity  for  such 
will  become  evident.  We  do  nob  here  intend 
altogether  ” figure”  oatting,  as  it  is  termed,  or 
sabjecfs  ; but  even  common  masons’  work,  with- 
oat  more  to  illustrate  it  or  to  explain  it  than  the 
plain  stone  itself,  as  iu  the  Greek  work,  where  nil 
alike  is  wonderf  al,  or,  indeed,  at  what  has  always 
seemed  to  os  really  artistic  work, — the  rubble 
walling  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  to  the  Gothic  wall- 
ing of  the  castles  and  gateways,  a glance  at  the 
Tower,  or  Windsor  Castle,  or  Dover  Castle,  or  at 
the  dull  wall  which  shuts  in  the  school-house  at 
Westminster,  will  evidence  its  artistic  merit  and 
its  difficulty. 


THE  GENERAL  CUSTOM-HOUSE,  PEST. 

In  addition  to  the  increasing  oommerce  which 
has  raised  the  importance  of  Pest  considerably, 
there  has,  within  comparatively  recent  times, 
been  another  great  factor  at  work  in  advancing 
its  progress — the  fact,  namely,  that  Hungary 
received  back  her  oonstitutiun,  which  signal 
event  made  Bada-Pest  the  seat  of  an  indepen- 
dent government.  By  this  change  Peat  also 
became  the  centre  of  namerous  enterprises,  such 
as  railway  companies,  and  the  necessity  arose  at 
onoe  for  a number  of  buildings  for  offices,  ter- 
mini, and  residences  for  persons  there  engaged. 
A feverish  activity  of  building  operations  set  in, 
especially  in  the  localities  situated  closer  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  but  more  in  a western  than 
an  eastern  direolioo,  which  development  has  since 
been  conHoned.  But  this  want,  far  from  being 
at  once  satisfied,  in  conjunction  with  the  faoilicj 
given  by  the  tramways  branching  in  all  direc- 
tions, caused  building  operations  to  extend 
gradually  also  in  other  quarters  than  those 
which  were  first  selected. 

This  development  of  Pest  in  all  directions  was 
very  much  favoured  by  the  Government,  as  the 
Liew  Ringstrasse,  an  imitation  of  that  of  Vienna, 
the  erection  of  new  bridges,  a jnnotion  railway 
between  Buda  and  Pest,  and  other  public  works, 
amply  prove.  The  future  configuration  of  Peat, 
thus  indicated  by  these  new  works,  must  be  kept 
in  view  if  .we  are  not  to  come  to  the  oonclasioD 


that  the  General  Caatom-house  (of  which  we 
give  an  illustration  in  this  number)  is  not  built 
in  a wrong  position.  This  building  is,  jndging 
by  present  oircumstances,  placed  somewhat  far 
from  the  centre  of  the  city,  on  the  lower  bank  of 
the  Danube  at  Pest,  being  distant  three-quartere 
of  an  hour  from  the  chain  bridge  conneoting 
Buda  with  Pest,  and  perhaps  an  hour  and  a 
half  from  the  central  station  of  the  State  Rail, 
way,  and  at  greater  or  less  distances  from  all  the 
more  important  merchants’  offices.  But  another 
view  will  prevail  as  to  the  best  position  of  the 
new  Custom-house  when  it  is  considered  that  it 
is  connected,  or  will  be  connected,  with  all  the 
termini  of  Bada-Pest  by  the  junction. railway 
above  mentioned. 

The  plans  for  the  new  General  Custom.bouse 
were  designed  by  the  architect  Nikolaus  Ybl. 
The  great  building  was  erected  principally  as  a 
central  depdt  for  all  goods  coming  from  abroad 
destined  for  the  oustom-houses  of  Buda-Peat  and 
the  surrounding  districts.  Only  the  part  towards 
the  back  of  the  river  fa9ade  will  be  used  for 
other  Government  offices.  The  building,  besides 
its  many  offices  and  nnmeroua  and  spacious 
warehouses,  to  which  two  large  courts,  covered 
with  glass  roofs,  belong,  contains  room  for  but 
four  family  residences. 

The  building  is  -168  ft.  long  and  168  ft.  deep. 
Its  cost,  circa  two  million  florins  (200,000j.), 
is  not  too  high  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  expense  for  the  masons’  work  and  iron 
work  alone  is  700,000  florins  (70,0001.),  and 
that  the  work  of  fonndation  was  very  expensive- 
on  account  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  Danube, 
it  having  been  found  necessary  to  construct  a 
layer  of  concrete  4 ft.  3 in.  thick.  Bat  this 
foundation  has  likewise  made  it  perfectly  safe 
against  the  irruption  of  water.  As  regards  its 
inner  arrangement,  it  may  bs  remarked  that  the 
warehouses  may  be  entered  direct  from  the 
water-side  by  tunnels  and  tramways.  Those 
tunnels  are  provided  with  sloice-gates  in  case  of 
an  excessive  rise  of  the  river. 

Pest  has  acquired  by  its  General  Custom- 
house  not  only  a handsome  edifice,  but  a new 
lever  for  its  material  progress. 


THE  HOUSES  OP  PARLIAMENT, 
VIENNA. 

New  Houses  of  Parliament  were  not  included 
among  the  public  buildings  enumerated  in  the 
autograph  letter  of  Franois  Joseph,  addressed  to 
the  Minister  Baoh,  respecting  the  extension  of 
Vienna,  and  which  were  to  rise  npon  the  space 
acquired  by  the  demolition  of  its  fortifications. 
Only  three  j ears  later  the  idea  gained  ground  that 
a legislative  assembly  would  not  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  the  State,  but  would  rather  help  to 
secure  them.  The  building,  consequently,  has 
not  such  a long  preliminary  history  as  its  vis-d- 
vis,  the  University.  Bat  it  is  long  enoogh  since 
Minister  Schmerlirg,  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  ask  for  funds  to  build  new  Houses  of 
Parliament.  In  the  temporary  building  which 
was  put  up  iu  a few  weeks  in  the  spring  of  1861, 
constitutionalism  felt  still  only  like  a makeshift, 
which  was  to  be  discarded  as  soon  as  it  had 
served  its  end.  The  erection  of  a palace  for  the 
representatives  of  the  people  that  was  to  last, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  to  be  worthy  its  pur- 
pose, only  seemed  to  confirm  the  recognition  of 
the  new  system.  Bat  much  water  was  first  to 
flow  down  the  Danube,  the  constitution  was  to  be 
aaspended,  revived,  and  revised,  almost  for  the 
second  time  suspended,  dualism  and  Parlia- 
mentary Government  were  to  be  established — 
all  things  which  never  entered  into  the  head  of 
Herr  von  Schmerling — before  the  construction 
was  commenced  in  earnest. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament  are  placed  at 
the  south-east  side  of  the  former  Paradeplatz, 
and  flank  the  new  Town. ball.  Theophii  von 
Hansen,  a master  of  Greek  architecture,  found 
here,  in  his  second  home,  for  the  first  time  an 
opportunity  for  displaying  his  undoubted  ability, 
Hansen  is  a Dane  by  birth,  resident  iu  Vienna 
for  twenty. eight  years,  and  has  had,  oonsequently, 
to  pass  throngh  the  troublous  times  during 
whioh  there  was  as  good  as  no  employment  for 
arobitects;  the  work  whioh  he  executed  later 
being  either  outside  his  sphere  or  not  of  a 
striking  description.  His  greatest  creation,  whioh 
is  now  illustrated  in  this  journal,  speaks  fo' 
itself. 

The  two  Austrian  Houses  of  Parliamen'®^® 
here  united  under  one  roof:  for  each  ofti^™* 
large  hall  for  sittings  is  appropriated. 
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them  are  grouped  a great  number  of  meeting 
and  committee  rooms,  offioes,  &o.  The  arohiteob 
consequently  had  to  design  a double  building, 
the  two  principal  parts  of  whioh  are  shown  in 
the  profile,  and  whioh  are  separated,  and  at  the 
same  time  united,  by  such  spaces  as  are  used 
by  the  two  legislatures  in  common.  This  central 
neutral  or  common  part  impresses  upon  the 
building  its  principal  character.  Towards  the 
Biingstrasse,  whioh  latter  has  repeatedly  been 
styled  the  cestus  of  Vindobana,  a nobly  pro. 
portioned  portico  opens,  the  approach  to  it 
forming  a gently  ascending  ramp.  The  portico 
opens  into  a large  vestibule,  and  this  again  into 
a spacious  hall,  whioh  latter  is  to  serve  as  the 
future  Valhalla  of  Austria,  where  statues  of 
her  more  eminent  citizens  are  to  find  a worthy 
plaoe.  The  centre  part,  besides,  contains  the 
rooms  for  the  ministry,  the  presidents  of  both 
honsos,  and  their  offices;  as  well  as  the  shore- 
band  writers’  rooms  and  refreshment  rooms.  To 
the  right  and  left  of  the  great  hall  the  lords  and 
deputies  turn  to  their  respective  “houses,” 
their  committee  aud  lounging  rooms.  The  en- 
trances  for  the  court  on  the  one  side  and  for  the 
public  on  the  other  are  entirely  separated  from 
the  members’  entrance.  Generally  speaking,  i 
there  is  no  want  of  means  of  communication, 
lobbies,  and  stairs.  Thus  the  vestibule  of  the 
ground-story  may  be  entered  also  from  below 
the  approach,  handsome  staircases  leading  into 
the  upper  vestibule.  The  rows  of  seats  for  the 
members  of  both  houses,  rising  oa  in  an  amphi- 
theatre, are  surrounded  by  special  lobbies,  in 
order  to  enable  deputies  to  noiselessly  com. 
rauuioBte  with  each  other,  outside  the  house,  the 
lobbies  being  connected  by  many  doors  with  the 
latter. 

The  great  halls  for  the  sittings  of  the  two 
liouses  are  situated  back  to  back,  i e.,  the  seats 
jf  the  presidents  are  towards  the  centre,  those 
)f  the  members  at  tbe  ontside.  This  arrange- 
neat  enables  the  two  presidents  to  communicate 
vith  each  other  by  tbe  shortest  way ; at  the 
lame  time  the  members  are  able  to  enter  the 
lifferent  meeting  and  oODBuIting  rooms  direct 
com  the  house,  while  both  “ lords  ” and 
‘commons”  have  equally  far  to  go  to  reach 
be  spaces  for  their  common  nse.  Thus  the 
mtrances  to  the  galleries,  and  again  the 
atter,  are  completely  separated  from  the 
□terior  localities  serving  especially  for  the  two 
‘ houses.”  A statue  of  Austria,  as  patroness  of 
he  house,  is  to  be  erected  in  front,  Herr  von 
Jansen  expects  that  tbe  sister  arts  will  have  a 
oil  share  in  rendering  the  Austrian  Capitol  a 
)laoe  of  dignified  greatness. 


LRCHITECTUEAL  NOTES  ON  8T.  ALBAN’S 
ABBEY.* 

Tlie  Norman  Church. — Tradition  relates  that, 
ibouc  A.D.  303,  a man  named  Alban  was  be- 
leaded  on  a gently-sloping  hill  outside  the  city 
rails  of  the  ancient  Verulam.  Also,  that  the 
arly  Christians  built  a church  upon  the  spot  of 
he  martyrdom ; but  nothing  of  importance  is 
ecorded  until  Offa  II.,  king  of  the  Mercians, 
Dunded  a monastery  there  in  honour  of  St. 
ilban,  about  the  year  793.  He  placed  the 
lonastery  under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  Be- 
ween  the  time  of  its  foundation  by  Offa  and  the 
ivasion  by  the  Normans,  this  monastery  was 
overned  by  thirteen  successive  abbots.  The 
jbuilding  of  the  early  church,  which  had  beeu 
ontemplated  for  many  years,  was  delayed  until 
niliam  the  Conqueror,  in  1077,  appointed  Paul 
f Caen  to  the  abbacy.  Abbot  Paul  was  a rela- 
ve  of  Lanfrano,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
■ho  was  abbot  at  St,  Stephen’s,  of  Caen,  at  the 
me  of  its  erection  in  1061.  Lanfrano  rebuilt 
anterbury  almost  upon  the  model  of  Sc. 
tephen’s.  Paul,  who  was  simply  a monk  at 
t.  Stephen’s,  more  ambitious,  rebuilt  St. 
Iban’s  on  a similar  plan,  but  on  a scale  vastly 
tceeding  either  Canterbury  or  St.  Stephen’s, 
i the  following  table  will  show  : — 


* From  a paper,  read  before  the  Koval  lastitnto  of 
ritish  Architects  on  the  17th  inst.,  by  Mr.  James  Neale, 
S.A.,  Associate. 


Abbot  Paul’s  church  consisted  of  a nave,  with 
its  side  aisles;  transepts,  without  aisles  ; choir, 
with  side  aisles;  sanctuary,  with  side  aisles  and 
apsidal  termination.  Paul  adapted  the  levels  of 
the  floor  to  the  levels  of  the  site.  Tbe  floor  at 
the  east  end  seems  to  have  been  about  6 in. 
above  the  ground.line  adjoining,  and  the  floor  at 
the  west  end  about  the  same  amount.  The  slope 
of  the  hill  downwards  from  the  east  thns  allowed 
a diSereuoe  of  4 ft.  in  the  floor  levels.  Bat  he 
was  nob  contented  with  this  : the  slope  from  the 
north,  southward,  was  also  echoed ; the  floor  is 
thus  2 ft.  6 in.  lower  at  the  south  than  at  the 
north  wall  of  tbe  transepts.  Those  floor-levels 
have  been  frequently  modified,  but  their  influ- 
ence has  been  considerable  on  the  fate  of  the 
building.  One  of  the  constant  aims  from  the 
thirteenth  oentnry  onwards  was  here,  as  else- 
where,  to  increase  the  prominence  of  the  high 
altar.  It  was  ultimately  elevated  3 ft.  6 in. 
above  its  origioal  level ; but  the  Norman  levels 
in  the  sanctuary  aisles  have  probably  always 
been  maintained,  and  they  dictated  the  floor- 
levels  of  that  great  extension  of  the  eastern  arm 
whioh  occupied  the  oentnry  in  which  Medimval 
art  was  attaining,  and  attained,  its  greatest 
excellence.  A sufficient  elevation  was  attained 
for  the  high  altar  without  the  necessity  of  a 
crypt,  which  so  frequently  formed  a feature  in 
the  design  of  the  earlier  churches.  The  Norman 
church  was  built  of  tiles  collected  from  the  ruins 
of  Verulam.  Some  measure  21  in.  by  12  in.  by 
2^  in.,  but  the  average  size  is  17  in.  by  12  in.  by 
li^  in. ; they  are  of  a deep  red  colour.  The 
mortar,  joints  in  all  the  Norman  work  are  in  some 
instances  thicker,  but  as  a general  rule  a little 
thinner  than  the  tiles  themselves.  The  poss^-s. 
sion  of  so  immense  a bulk  of  ready-made  mate- 
rial excluded  stone  from  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  building  ; a few  shafts  and  a few  capitals, 
and  the  impost  mouldings  of  the  ground-story 
and  triforium  arches  were,  for  oonatruotive 
reasons,  made  of  Barnack  stone,  but  practically 
tbe  whole  of  the  building  was  constructed  with 
Eoman  tiles.  Probably  the  massiveness  of  walls 
and  piers  was  to  soma  extent  due  to  the  un- 
limited supply  of  tiles.  “Cushion”  capitals  occur 
in  the  transepts  and  tower.  These  may  very 
possibly  be  the  earliest  capitals  of  this  form 
remaining  in  England.  The  division  of  Norman 
work  into  earlier  and  later,  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Sharpe,  the  former  terminating  about  tbe  year 
1090,  would  bring  the  whole  of  this  church 
within  this  earlier  period,  when  “ cushion  ” capi- 
tals are  very  rare, — at  any  rate,  if  we  accept  the 
statement  in  the  “ Gesta,”  that  Abbot  Paul  built 
the  entire  church  during  the  first  eleven  years 
of  his  rule  ; that  is  From  1077  to  1088. 

The  Saxon  Balusters. — As  to  the  plan,  or  state 
of  preservation  of  tbe  early  ohuroh  in  1077,  we 
have  no  proof;  but  it  is  certain  it  was  no  mean 
structure;  and  the  Normans,  although  erecting 
an  entirely  new  building  for  some  definite  pur- 
pose,  retained  parts  of  the  destroyed  one.  It  is 
not  improbable  this  might  have  been  douepartly 
tooreate  a kindlier  feeling,  and  obtain  more  willing 
assistance  from  the  Saxons.  These  relics  seem  to 
have  been  arranged  with  considerable  care  in 
the  bays  of  the  triforium  arcading  of  the 
sanctuary  and  transepts.  Those  io  the  sanctuary 
would  be  removed  when  it  was  partly  pulled 
down  and  wholly  remodelled  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  those  in  the  transepts  still  remain. 
These  balusters  are  oompl stein  themselves, each 
having  a shaft,  capital,  and  base ; but  in  order  to 
lengthen  them,  the  Normans  added  capitals  and 
bases.  These  additions  contrast  with  theoriginal 
columns  in  workmanship,  material,  and  design. 
The  new  capitals  and  bases  were  worked  with 
the  axe  (as  was  all  tbe  other  stone  through- 
out the  Norman  church).  The  whole  of  the 
plain  and  moulded  surfaces  of  tbe  original 
balusters  are  tvorhed  synooth, — evidently  turned 
in  a lathe.  Some  of  the  marks  of  the  turning 
tools  are  very  fresh.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
they  could  never  have  been  nsed  externally  iu 
the  SaxoQ  chuaoh.  The  rest  of  the  cironlar 
shafts  (used  alternately  with  the  Saxon  ones) 
are  of  the  Norman  period,  as  indicated  by  the 
stone  and  axe  marks  : they  are  nob  turned,  bat 
axed  vertically.  During  the  late  restoration  of 
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the  Saxon  ohuroh  on  the  Castle  Cliff  at  Dover, 
and  also  that  at  Jarrow-on-Tyne,  a number  of 
these  ourioDB  balusters,  whioh  had  also  been  re. 
used  by  tbe  later  builders,  were  exposed  to 
view.  Some  of  tho  moulded  bands  of  the  Dover 
balnsters  exactly  correspond  with  the  St.  Alban’s 
monldings.  Those  at  Jarrow  have  a multiplicity 
of  mouldings,  consisting  mainly  of  flattened 
beads,  without  the  variety  of  detail  found  at 
Sc.  Alban’s  and  Dover.  Fragments  of  similar 
balusters  were  recently  discovered  at  Ely  Cathe- 
dral with  mouldings  of  the  same  character  as 
those  at  St.  Alban’s,  and  the  marks  of  the 
turning-tools  very  clearly  visible. 

Abbot  John  Be  Celia's  Worh  in  the  Western 
Porches.  — The  Norman  church  retained  its 
original  character  till  Abbot  John  de  Celia 
(1195-1214)  palled  down  the  west  front.  In 
commenoing  its  reooDstrnction  he  made  his  floor- 
liqp  in  the  porches  about  3 ft.  6 in,  lower  than 
the  original  floor  of  the  nave  of  the  Norman 
ohnroh.  Tfaisnew  level  also  appears  in  the  north 
and  south  aisles.  It  is  possible,  though  one 
thinks  hardly  probable,  that  De  Celia, — who 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  venturesome  in  his 
undertakings, — may  have  vaguely  contemplated 
carrying  this  lower  level  along  the  nave  some 
considerable  distance  further  eastward.  It  is 
equally  possible  that  he  did  not  intend  to  carry 
it  further  eastward  than  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  western  bay  of  the  nave,  rising  to  the  general 
floor-level  by  means  of  a flight  of  steps.  This 
last  has,  for  some  thirty  years  last  past,  been 
believed — withonb  very  much  foundation — to 
have  been  De  Celia's  intention  ; a belief  that  is 
likely  to  embody  itself  in  a solid  form  ere  long — 
with  a flight  of  steps  from  the  north  of  the  north 
aisle  to  the  sonth  of  the  south.  For  my  own 
part,  the  floor-levels  north  and  south  previously 
mentioned  are  difficult  to  forget.  There  are  in 
them  not  only  materials  for  coujeotnre  as  to  De 
Celia’s  intentions,  but  incontestable  evidence  that 
the  north  aisle  retained,  till  the  destruction  of 
Sb.  Andrew’s  Chapel,  the  floor-line  that  De  Celia, 
had  marked  out  when  he  started  on  the  western 
front.  For  about  70  ft.  from  the  western  wall 
the  north  aisle  must  have  been  reached  by  a 
flight  of  steps  on  the  aisle  side  of  the  ground- 
story  piers ; whether  this  lower  floor  extended 
further  eastward  than  this  new  excavations  will 
determine. 

Abbot  William  de  Trwmpyngtone’ s Work  in  the 
Western  Porches. — Abbot  Trompyngtone  took 
the  central  and  southern  porches  in  hand  and 
speedily  carried  them  to  oompletion.  All  tha 
new  mouldings  above  the  capitals  of  the  central 
porch  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  monldings  of 
the  southern  porch  have  the  same  character;, 
there  are  fewer  members  in  the  groups,  and  the 
mouldings  are  coarser  in  themselves  than  those 
in  the  northern  poroh.  There  is  no  dog.tooth 
in  either  of  these  porches.  The  carving  in  the 
north  porch  and  the  earlier  carving  in  the  central 
poroh  has  peculiar  overlapping  curling  leaves  and 
strongly-defined  stems,  acd  is  singularly  like  that 
in  the  choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  Tho  later 
carving  in  this  porch  and  tbe  whole  of  the 
carving  in  the  southern  porch  is  the  normal 
Early  English  foliage.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  northern  acd  central  porches  differ 
largely  from  tho  southern  porch.  In  the  omission, 
of  central  bosses  from  these  vaults  both  differ 
from  the  northern  poroh.  There  are  in  the- 
central  poroh  evidences  of  individual  preferences, 
over  and  above  the  evidence  of  tbe  change  iu 
stylo.  As  far  os  was  compatible  with  maintaining 
the  work  already  erected  and  carrying  it  to  a 
logical  completion,  Trnmpyngtone  made  modifi. 
cations  in  the  framework  of  the  design  that  are 
hardly  credible.  For  instance,  De  Celia  con. 
templated  reprodneing  the  jambs  of  the  central 
porch  on  the  nave  side,  with  their  clustered 
marble  shafts,  thus  giving  it  a greater  depth 
and  importance  than  tbe  lateral  porches.  But 
Trnmpyngtone  built  in  the  twodoorways  between 
the  clustered  jambs.  The  jointing  of  these  door- 
ways  does  nob  range  with  the  jointing  of  the 
original  jambs.  In  Mediaeval  work  it  was  nob 
unfrequent  for  stones  already  prepared  to  be 
used  at  a later  date.  This  occurs  in  the  central 
porch  at  Sc.  Alban’s,  bub  with  this  difference 
from  other  instances, — a difference,  as  far  as  my 


observation  goes,  making  the  case  unique. 
Trumpyngtone  used  stonework  prepared  by  De 
Celia,  bub  cub  away  the  minor  monldings.  De 
Celia  had  nob  worked  the  whole  of  the  vaulting 
ribs;  Trumpyngtone  was  unwilling  to  supply 
what  was  wanting  with  copies  of  De  Celia’s 
stonework.  He  was  equally  nnwilling  to  throw 
aside  the  stonework  already  prepared ; this 
strange  piece  of  self-assertion  is  the  resnlt. 
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Jadging  from  the  carving  and  the  forma  of  the 
monldinga,  I think  the  earlier  parts  of  the  porches 
at  St.  Alban's  are  a few  years  later  than  the 
choir  of  Lincoln,  and  therefore  1200-1205.  In 
the  western  porch  of  Ely  Cathedral  the  general 
design  of  the  lower  wall  arcading,  and  of  the 
olnstered  jambs,  is  similar  to  the  central  western 
porch  at  St.  Alban’s, — bnt  the  less  undercut 
monldings,  the  withered  crnmpled  carvings,  &o., 
of  the  Ely  porch  point  to  a later  date, — pro- 
bably abont  1225. 

The  Western  Towers. — Catting  down  his  pre. 
decesBor’s  work  was  rather  a custom  with 
Trumpyngtone.  The  porches  might  have  been 
saffioient  for  many  men,  bnt  in  the  work  of  the 
intended  western  towers  he  did  something 
equally  vigorous.  The  archway  from  the  north 
aisle  into  the  tower  was  destroyed  at  the  time 
of  the  fall  of  St.  Andrew’s  Chapel,  with  the 
exception  of  a portion  of  the  west  jamb.  On  the 
south  side  the  arches  and  jambs  are  more  perfect, 
.and  the  original  design  of  John  de  Celia 
, (1195-1214')  is  there  exhibited.  In  the  jamb 
prepared  by  De  Celia,  eight  clastered  marble 
shafts  were  arranged  for,  and  six  smaller  stone 
shafts,  slightly  recessed,  in  the  intervals  between 
these  marble  shafts.  De  Celia’s  design  is  also 
traceable  up  to  the  level  of  the  marble  annulet 
moulding.  At  this  level  he  discontinned  the 
work.  Trumpyngtone  carried  up  the  smaller 
store  shafts  to  the  capitals,  but  entirely  omitted  ' 
the  marble  ones.  The  dimensions  of  the  western 
towers  can  be  ascertained  from  the  foundations, 
and  their  height  when  farther  progress  was  | 
arrested  may  be  supposed  to  be  shown  by  the  ] 
height  of  the  existing  work.  There  is  weight 
in  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  H.  Fowler,  that  the 
western  towers  would  almost  certainly  have  been 
named  in  the  records  if  they  had  ever  been 
complete  enough  to  form  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  building.  In  truth,  the  existence  of 
Norman  towers,  — now  a mere  conversational 
commonplace, — should  rest  on  a more  solid 
foundation  than  the  tile  and  flint  work  found 
under  the  ground  level,  which  might  be  of  any 
century. 

Truvrpyngtone's  Work  in  the  Kave. — Messrs. 
Buckler,  in  their  admirable  book,  “ The  Archi. 
teoture  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Alban,” 
1848,  make  a special  point  of  the  method  of 
the  change  from  the  Norman  to  the  Early  English 
work.  They  say  “ the  Norman  walls  were  not 
wholly  demolished,  but  the  massive  tilework 
was  reduced  in  sufficient  proportion  to  allow  it 
to  be  cased  with  ashlar.”  It  is  also  added  that 
the  transformation  commenced  at  the  top  con- 
tinning  downwards.  A comparison  of  the  Nor- 
man  and  Early  English  bays  will  show  what 
miracles  of  cutting  away  in  the  triforinm  and 
clearstory  passages  would  have  been  necessary  ; 
and  further  consideration  shows  that  the  ground- 
story  piers,  19  ft.  4 in.  high,  would  have  been 
reduced  from  about  10  ft.  square  to  ootagons  of 
2 ft.  9 in.  across.  [The  total  dimension  across 
the  pier  is  6 ft.  inches.  The  shafts  project 
from  the  face  of  the  octagon  12i  in.  The  width 
of  the  octagon  is  thus  4 ft.  3^  in.  Supposing 
the  stones  are  9 in.  on  bed — less  than  the  average 
which  I find — 2 ft.  9^  in.  is  the  greatest  width 
of  the  octagon  tile  core.]  The  supposition  that 
such  transformation  began  at  the  top  and  con- 
tinued downwards  might  derive  support  from 
the  eastern  bay  of  the  clearstory,  and  from  the 
strange  form  of  the  east  pier  of  the  ground, 
storv,  but  the  mouldings  are  actually  later  in 
date,  stage  by  stage,  from  the  ground-story  up- 
wards.  In  my  opinion,  the  whole  casing  theory 
is  a work  of  high  imagination,  without  any, — 
even  the  slightest, — support  from  actual  facts. 
Trumpyngtone  intended  to  vault  the  nave,  and 
we  still  see  marble  vaulting  shafts  in  the 
spandrels  of  the  ground-story  arches,  and  the 
abacus  at  the  triforium  level  cut  away  to  allow 
the  shafts  to  pass.  The  clearstory  piers 
on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  have  sink, 
jngs  designed  to  give  shadow  behind  the 
intended  shafts.  When  the  rebuilding  had 
proceeded  on  the  north  side  as  high  as 
the  springing  line  of  the  triforium  arches, 
Trumpyngtone  determined  to  forego  the  vault- 
ing, and  Bubstitnted  a wooden  roof.  The  two 
easternmost  of  the  five  Early  English  bays,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  nave,  were  erected  some 
little  time  after  the  three  adjoining  bays  and 
the  four  bays  opposite  on  the  north  side.  This 
is  evident  from  the  marked  change  in  the  mould- 
ings.  There  is  also  no  preparation  on  these  two 
bays  for  vaulting  the  nave. 

Decorated  Work  in  the  Nave. — After  the  fall  io 
1323  of  the  Norman  bays  on  the  soath  of  the 
nave.  Abbot  Eversdone  immediately  commenced 


the  rebuilding,  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  design  of  the  five  Decorated  bays 
eastward  of  Trumpyngtone’s  work.  I think 
these  Decorated  bays  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave,  and  the  lady-obapel,  are  clearly  proved  to 
be  works  of  the  same  period ; for  in  the  small 
niches  in  the  jambs  of  the  lady-obapel  windows 
are  exactly  the  same  mouldings  to  the  bases  and 
to  the  capitals  as  in  the  Decorated  bays  iu  the 
nave.  These  moulded  bases  to  the  niches  in  the 
lady-chapel  are  only  1 in.  high,  although  those 
in  the  nave  are  abont  1 ft.  5 in.  Again,  some  of 
the  carving  is  precisely  similar  in  design,  the 
style  of  the  hair  and  also  of  the  monstaobe  and 
beard  being  identical  with  that  of  the  heads  in 
the  nave.  Also  the  same  peculiar  ball-flower 
occurs  in  both  the  nave  and  the  lady-ohapel. 
The  carving  in  the  nave  is,  indeed,  much  bolder, 
and  worked  with  a firmer  and  more  decided  hand 
than  that  in  the  lady-chapel.  This  fact,  and  many 
other  features,  would  lead  one  to  conclude  that 
the  five  Decorated  bays  in  the  nave  are  rather 
later  than  the  lady-cbapel,  although  designed 
by  the  same  architect.  At  Eversdone’s  death, 
which  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  year  1326,  the 
rebuilding  had  probably  reached  as  high  as  the 
floor  of  the  clearstory-passage,  and  all  above  this 
level  was  continued  by  the  succeeding  abbot,  as 
indicated  by  a change  in  the  character  of  the 
mouldings,  which  are  more  shallow  and  flattened 
in  their  outline.  An  assertion  was  made  some 
years  ago,  that  “the  walls  at  the  backs  of  the 
Early  English  and  Decorated  arcading  were  in- 
troduced when  the  steep  roofs  of  the  aisles  were 
removed.”  This  assertion  haa  been  frequently 
copied  ; hue  the  triforium  arcades  were  never, 
as  generally  stated,  entirely  open.  1.  The  stones 
of  the  arches  over  the  triforium  bond  with  the 
walling  at  the  back  of  the  passage.  2.  The 
masonry  joints  of  the  asserted  filling-in  are  con. 
tinuoDS  with  the  piers.  3.  The  mortars  used  in 
the  external  walling,  and  in  the  arcade,  have  the 
same  component  parts.  4.  There  never  was  any 
relieving  arch  or  double  arcade  to  support  the 
clearstory  wall  above  (as  at  Westminster  Abbey), 
which  would  have  been  essential  had  the  walls 
been  pierced.  5.  The  corbels  on  the  south  side 
of  the  nave,  which  carried  the  timbers  of  the 
roof  over  the  aisle,  are  arranged  irrespectively 
of  the  piers,  and  some  occur  in  the  walling  said 
to  be  the  filling-in  of  the  arches.  6.  It  Is  evident 
the  small  doorways  (still  existing)  which  led 
from  the  passages  into  the  roofs  over  the  aisles, 
and  also  the  corbels,  are  of  the  same  date  as  the 
rest  of  the  arcadioft. 

The  Choir  and  Nave  Roofs, — The  roof  which 
covers  the  space  between  the  rood-screen  and 
the  tower  is  formed  of  twelve  principals,  having 
tie-beams  and  centre- posts.  The  scantlings  of 
the  tie-beams  average  15  in.  by  12  in.,  with  a 
clear  bearing  of  40  ft.  The  beams,  which  pro. 
ject  3 in.  below  the  ceiling  boards,  are  chamfered 
on  the  lower  edge,  and  by  means  of  theee  and  of 
painted  decoration,  the  whole  surface  is  divided 
into  panels.  The  whole  of  the  nave  ceiling  was 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  at  some  com- 
paratively recent  date  it  seems  to  have  been 
necessary  to  repair  it.  To  save  mortising  and 
tenoning  the  new  ceiling  joists,  boards  were 
simply  nailed  to  the  underside  of  the  original 
beams.  A flat  unbroken  surface  was  thus  given 
instead  of  a surface  broken  by  projecting  beams, 
as  in  the  choir.  There  is  much  difficulty  in 
deciding  whether  the  roof  timbers  are  of  oak  or 
chestnut.  Some  are  clearly  of  oak,  but  I am 
inclined  to  think  the  greater  part  is  chestnut ; 
and  the  opinion  is  favoured  by  the  fact  that  the 
forests  of  Hertfordshire  abounded  in  chestnut 
trees. 

Recently  - discovered  Decoration  on  the  Choir 
Ceiling. — During  the  summer  of  1875  the  choir 
was  repaired,  and  the  distemper  painting  touched 
up.  Whilst  replacing  one  of  the  panels,  a work, 
man  accidentally  rubbed  some  «f  the  new  paint, 
and  beneath  it  indications  of  an  earlier  design 
were  brought  to  light.  One  by  one  the  panels 
were  cleansed  by  peeling  off  the  outer  ooat  of 
distemper,  and  a painted  design  of  much  beauty 
was  exposed  to  view.  This  ceiling  consist  of 
sixty-six  panels,  arranged  in  eleven  rows  of  six 
panels  each.  The  two  central  panels  of  the 
middle  row  contain  representations  of  our  Lord 
and  the  Virgio,  in  each  of  the  other  rows  three 
of  the  panels  are  charged  with  shields  supported 
by  angels;  the  three  alternating  panels  bearing 
the  monogram  i ^ c surrounded  by  wreaths  and 
vine-leaves.  The  date  of  the  painting  has  been 
put  at  between  1363  and  1376.  I am  disposed 
to  think  it  is  ranch  later,  because:  — 1.  The 
painting  is  on  the  main  beams  and  panels  of  a 
. low-pitched  roof.  The  bosses  which  occur  at  the 


junctions  of  the  panels  are  the  original  ones,  and 
are  certainly  ranch  later  in  date  than  1376.  2. 
The  style  of  the  lettering  of  the  insoriptions 
points  to  about  1440.  3.  The  peouliarly-designed 
lions  in  the  shields  on  this  ceiling  strongly 
resemble  those  used  elsewhere  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  With  reference  to  the  I 
two  centre  panels  in  the  middle  row,  evidence  of  | 
a later  date  is  still  stronger,  for  the  canopies  I 
are  embattled. 

The  Sanctuary. — The  apsidal  sanctuary  of  the 
Norman  church,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
alterations  by  Trumpyogtone  (1214-1235),  seems 
to  have  remained  entire  until  1257,  when  it  was 
found  necessary  to  pull  down  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  church.  At  the  rebuilding, 
which  was  immediately  commenced,  about  50  ft. 
of  the  north  and  south  walls  were  left  standing 
in  order  to  form  buttresses  to  the  great  tower. 

All  the  work  eastward  haa  been  removed.  The 
square  east  end  of  the  new  design  was  built 
upon  the  connecting  wall  which  crossed  the 
Norman  church  at  the  springing  of  the  apse.  On 
setting  out  the  plan  of  the  new  design  the  two 
first  bays  occupied  the  space  between  the  tower 
aud  the  second  Norman  buttress  to  the  eastward. 
Sufficient  space  was  not  left  between  this  point 
and  the  east  end  for  four  bays  of  the  same 
width  (to  make  six  in  all) ; three  bays  some- 
what  wider  than  those  to  the  west  were 
therefore  erected  (to  make  five  in  all).  In 
the  three  eastern  bays  seven  arches  occur  in 
the  triforium  arcade  in  each  bay,  in  lien  of  six 
as  in  the  two  narrower  bays.  The  vaulting  shafts 
over  the  new  bays  continue  down  within  the 
spandrels  of  the  ground-story  arches,  bnt  the 
vaulting  shafts  over  the  bays  containing  blank 
arches,  stop  at  the  triforium  string.  These  bays 
of  the  sanctuary  were  erected  just  at  the  change 
of  the  style  from  the  Early  Euglisb  to  the 
Decorated.  The  latter  style  was  not  snffioiently 
far  advanced  to  bring  abont  an  alteration  in  the 
outline  of  the  clearstory  windows. 

The  Eastern  Chapels. — During  the  excavations 
in  1872,  a cylindrical  hole  sunk  in  a block  of 
stone  was  discovered  in  the  south  aisle  of  the 
ante-chapel ; in  this  hole  was  fonnd  the  lid  of  a 
small  wooden  box  of  Oriental  workmanship, 
whichprobably  contained  the  heart  of  the  builder 
or  special  benefactor  of  this  chapel.  The  manu- 
script in  the  British  Musenm  states  that, 
although  the  body  of  Roger  de  Nortone  reposed 
elsewhere,  yet  his  heart  was  buried  before  the 
altar  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Four  Tapers,  in  the  south 
aisle  of  the  ante-chapel.  This  documentary 
evidence  confirms  what  the  architectural  details 
and  mouldings  would  have  led  us  to  oonolude, 
namely  : that  the  southern  portion  of  the  ante- 
chapel  was  erected  diiriog  the  Abbacy  of  Roger 
de  Nortone  (1260-1290).  Some  portions  of  the 
ante-ohapel  are  characteristic  of  a few  years 
later,  notably  the  mouldiogs  of  the  eastern 
window  in  the  north  aisle.  These,  most  likely, 
were  a continuation  by  the  succeeding  Abbot, 
John  de  Berkhamstede  (1201-1301).  I am  dis. 
posed  to  think  that  when  the  works  eastward  of 
the  sanctuary  were  commenced,  the  foandations 
of  the  whole  of  the  eastern  chapels  were  inserted 
at  one  time.  The  courses  of  the  masonry  and 
the  similarly  moulded  strings  are  continuous  the 
whole  way  round  the  ohapels.  The  sanctuary 
and  the  ante-cbapel  made  rapid  progress  towards 
completion,  bat  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Hugh  de  Eversdone,  in  1308, — a period  of  fifty 
years  from  the  insertion  of  the  foundations, — 
the  lady-ohapel  walla  had  only  reached  the  level 
of  the  underside  of  the  window-sills,  a height  of 
10  ft.  above  the  ground.  During  this  period 
architecture  bad  greatly  developed,  and  the 
change  in  the  mouldings  and  other  details  clearly 
prove  the  work  could  not  have  been  continuous. 

In  corroboration  of  this  we  have  the  record  in  the 
Oesta  Aibatum,  where  Hugh  de  Eversdone  is 
described  as  having  “ brought  to  a praiseworthy 
completion  the  chapel  of  the  Sacred  Virgin  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  church,  which  had  been 
began  many  years  before.”  Eversdone  is  also 
mentioned  as  having  roofed  the  nave  of  the 
ante-chapel : “ Moreover,  that  place  oontiguous 
in  the  shape  of  a square  chapel,  separating  the 
sanctuary  from  the  said  chapel,  with  a ceiling, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  figured  ” (where  the  shrine  of 
Sc.  Amphibalus  is  now  placed),  “ he  at  the  same 
time  took  pains  to  finish.”  From  this  we  gather 
that  the  vaulting  of  the  ante-ohapel  was  really 
never  carried  above  the  stone  springers.  Hngh 
de  Eversdone,  abandonig  the  beautiful  features 
of  the  central  nave  and  aisles  with  their  vaulting, 
removed  four  of  the  piers,  cut  down  the  stone 
springers,  and  covered  in  the  space  with  a 
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' : panelled  ceiling,  and  thns  entirely  altered  the 
design  of  his  predecessor.  We  gather  from  the 
• records  that  Hugh  had  mnoh  difficulty  in  ob- 
. tainiog  money.  No  donbt  he  was  anxions  to 
. : complete  the  ante-ohapel,  which  bad  been  ex- 
posed  to  the  weather  for  many  years,  and 
,i  thought  it  would  be  wiser  to  do  so  quickly,  even 
111  at  the  saoridce  of  a portion  of  the  original  design. 

I The  lady-chapel  of  Hugh  is  so  rich  in  detail 
I',  that  it  might  have  been  snggested  that  he  was 
:::  anxious  to  bring  his  own  individual  work  into 
ji  increased  prominence,  and  therefore  purposely 
||  impoverished  the  ante-ohapel. 

,1  The  Recently-discovered  Shrine. — Is  it  the 
I;  Work  of  John  de  Marynes  (1302-1308)  ?— Some 
I,:  300  years  ago,  the  beautiful  shrine  of  the  Proto- 
|j  martyr  was  shattered  by  sacrilegious  hands  into 
1 thousands  of  pieces.  These  pieces  were  used 
( with  the  common  rubble  masonry  for  walling  up 
1-  the  arches  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Saints’ 
I.  Chapel  when  the  public  passage  through  the 
i:  church  was  formed.  When  these  arches  were 
( opened  out  in  the  spring  of  1872,  about  2,000 
I fragments  of  Purbeck  marble  were  discovered. 
i Under  the  guidance  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  these 
i fragments  have  been  ingeniously  put  together 
t by  means  of  shellac,  and  the  structure  was  found 
<:  to  exactly  fit  the  marks  in  the  pavement  in  the 
i centre  of  the  Saints’  Chapel, — traditionally  re- 
I garded  as  the  site  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban. 

i The  ordinary  shrine  consisted  of  three  parts : 
i:  the  pedestal,  the  feretrum,  and  the  canopy.  Tho 
!!  feretrum,  or  actual  shrine,  which  contained  tho 

ii  relic?,  was  at  times  carried  in  procession.  There 
I are  no  remains  in  England  of  either  a feretrnm 
i;  or  canopy.  The  most  perfect  remains  of  pedestals 
!:  are  those  of  Edward  tho  Confessor,  in  West- 
I'  minster  Abbey,  and  Thomas  de  Cantilupe,  in 

Hereford  Cathedral;  both  of  which  somewhat 
resemble  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban.  There  are 
some  portions  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Ebheldreda  at 
Ely,  St.  Werburg  at  Chester,  and  of  the  patron 
saint  in  St.  David’s  Cathedral.  The  pedestal  is 
I of  Purbeck  marble,  with  the  exception  of  the 
I vaulting  to  the  niches,  which  is  of  olunoh  atone, 

I and  painted.  The  general  dimensions  are  about 
I 8 ft.  6 in.  long,  by  3 ft.  2 in.  wide,  and  8 ft.  4 in. 

I high  from  the  top  of  the  steps  to  the  cresting. 
I Mr.  Ridgway  Lloyd,  in  his  pamphlet  (“  The 
Shrines  of  St.  Alban,  &c.”),  attributes  it  to  the 
; time  of  Abbot  John  de  Marynes,  chiefly  on  the 
I authority  of  a reading  in  the  “ Gesta  Abbatum.” 
'■  Abbat  John  de  Marinis  caused  the  tomb  and 
feretrnm  of  St.  Alban  to  be  moved,  whilst  deco- 
rating it  nobly,  and  expending  on  it  more  than 
IGO  marks.”  De  Marynes  died  in  February, 
1308.  If  by  the  end  of  1307  the  whole  was 
completed,  we  may  safely  infer  the  pedestal  must 
have  been  completed  before  this  time.  The 
mouldings,  the  carvings,  &c.,  do  not,  however, 
contain  a single  detail  that  would  identify  this 
work  with  so  early  a date.  1.  The  carving  is 
later  and  more  naturalesque  than  that  in  the 
lady-ohapel  (circa  1320).  2.  Some  tracery  on 

the  sides  of  the  niches  has  the  same  peculiarity 
as  the  tracery  of  two  windows  in  the  north  wall 
of  the  lady-chapel,  but  of  a still  later  form.  3. 
The  earliest  specimen  of  good  flowing  tracery  is 
-in  the  restored  portion  of  the  choir  of  Ely 
Cathedral,  by  Alan  de  Walsingham,  commenced 
in  1322,  but  this  is  not  reticulated  work  j whereas 
that  in  the  shrine  is  thoroughly  so.  4.  I fail  to 
find  elsewhere  rosettes  of  so  early  a date  as 
1307  identical  with  those  on  the  shrine.  6.  The 
fiuials  have  the  same  descriptions  of  crumpled 
foliage  as  those  of  the  east  window  in  the  lady- 
ohapel,  but  of  a later  character.  We  all  so  well 
remember  the  incident  of  the  Lincoln  Chapter- 
house, related  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  also  that  of  Peter- 
borough Cathedral.  These  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature  mast  tend  to  confirm  our  convic- 
tion that  the  stones  speak  more  truthfully,  and 
must  be  trusted  in  preference  to  any  written 
record.  Unfortunately  it  seems  to  have  been 
a frequent  custom  for  a chronicler,  whether 
intentionally  or  through  carelessness,  to  credit  a 
favourite  man  with  work  he  never  did.  Mr. 
Edmund  Sharpe,  when  visiting  me  at  St.  Alban’s, 
fully  confirmed  my  notes,  and  suggested  that 
this  structure  might  be  the  monumeutal  tomb 
erected  in  honour  of  Eversdoue,  the  abbot  who 
had  built  and  beautified  the  lady-ohapel.  This 
opinion  I was  not  inclined  to  accept,  although  I 
am  convinced  the  date  of  its  erection  was  not 
prior  to  Everadone’s  death  in  1326,  and  cannot 
possibly  be  of  the  time  of  John  de  Marynes. 

Is  St.  Alban's  the  longest  Cathedral  in  the 
Kingdom? — For  many  years  past  it  has  been 
stated,  and  with  local  pride,  that  St.  Alban’s  is 
the  longest  ohnroh  (now  cathedral)  in  the  king- 
dom,  and  each  history  of  the  building  has  gladly 


availed  itself  of  this  tradition.  I will  give  the 
result  of  no  little  painstaking  of  my  own  and 
Mr.  Colson's,  a fellow  of  the  Institute,  and  sur- 
veyor  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester, 
who  took  dimensions  specially  for  these  com- 
parisons. It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  measure 
the  total  length  of  St.  Alban’s,  and  the  dimen- 
sions taken  by  the  north  and  south  walls  vary. 
The  whole  of  my  long  dimensions  have  been 
taken  on  the  axis  of  the  building  with  an 
accurate  steel  tape,  in  100  ft.  lengths  : — 


The  nave  of  St.  Alban’s  is  not  only  the  longest 
in  the  kingdom,  but  the  longest  in  the  world. 
This  8 ft.  lOjf  in.  does  not  fully  represent  the 
apparent  excess  of  length  of  St.  Alban’s,  as  seen 
on  the  outside,  beyond  Winchester.  The  aisles 
of  the  Winchester  transepts  take  oS  25  ft.  from 
the  length  of  the  nave  aisles.  There  are  no 
aisles  to  the  transepts  of  St.  Alban’s.  The  repe- 
tition of  the  strong  unbroken  lines  of  precisely 
similar  length  at  different  levels  in  the  nave  and 
aisles  at  St.  Alban’s  drives  borne  to  the  imagi- 
nation, in  a way  quite  unique,  the  impression  of 
length. 

General  Kotes.  — Contrary  to  the  general 
ouBtom,  we  find  at  St.  Alban's  the  arobiteoture 
on  the  north  side  richer  than  that  on  the  south  : — 
(1).  There  is  evidence  of  an  intention  to  em- 
bellish this  portion  of  the  Norman  design  in  the 
nave  j — part  of  the  impost  of  the  triforium 
arches  being  carved  on  the  north  side,  while 
on  the  south  there  are  simply  plain  stones 
or  tiles.  (2.)  The  Transitional  arches  of  the 
interlacing  arcade  in  the  slype  are  decorated 
with  a beautiful  pattern  on  the  north  side  ; bub 
this  has  nob  been  carried  out  on  the  southern 
arches.  (3.)  The  north-western  poroh  is  much 
more  elaborate  than  the  south-western.  (4.)  In 
the  nave  bays  of  Trumpyngtone,  the  north  side 
is  richer  in  detail  than  the  sonth.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  north  side,  illumined  by  the 
southern  suns,  would  justify  additional  enrich- 
menb.  I think,  however,  at  least  in  Trumpyng- 
tone’s  case,  it  was  not  from  local  tradition  or 
process  of  reasoning  that  this  oame  about,  but 
simply  want  of  money  which  may  thus  reduce 
these  odd  differences  to  the  rank  of  mere 
accidents.  Many  examples  were  exposed,  during 
the  restoration,  of  lead  dowels  in  the  joints  of 
detached  shafts.  For  instance,  one  of  the  shafts 
in  the  sanctuary,  only  4^  in.  in  diameter,  has 
three  dowels  in  each  joint.  Sinkings  were  cut 
in  the  npper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  joints. 
Holes  about  i in.  in  diameter  were  drilled  through 
the  upper  stones  in  each  oase,  and  melted  lead 
poured  in,  which,  when  set,  formed  the  dowel. 
The  shafts  were  often  sunk  into  both  capitals 
and  bases.  In  some  instances,  however,  the 
shafts  were  not  let  into  the  capitals,  bnt  the 
same  system  of  dowelling  was  employed.  This 
system  of  St.  Alban’s  is  more  ingenions  than 
that  at  Westminster  Abbey,  for  at  St.  Alban's 
the  dowels  only  are  lead,  but  at  Westminster  a 
space  was  left  between  the  capital  and  the  shaft, 
and  by  means  of  one  hole  (drilled  immediately 
above  the  necking)  lead  was  poured  in,  which, 
when  set,  formed  a collar  or  bed  over  the  whole 
surface.  This,  being  exposed  to  the  weather, 
has  broken  away  the  neck  moulding,  but  at 
St.  Alban’s  they  are  perfect  to  this  day.  In  the 
oonstmotion  of  the  fourteentb-oentury  bays  on 
the  south  side  of  the  nave  oysier-s/iells  are  used 
with  the  mortar.  In  many  oases  there  is  a com- 
plete  bed  of  shells  at  the  springing  of  the  main 
arches.  The  mortar  is  very  bard,  and  contains 
much  lime.  In  two  of  the  lady-ohapel  windows 
on  the  north  side  the  upper  spandrel  is  filled 
with  tracery,  worked  in  one  stone  of  3 ft.  9 iu. 
by  3 ft.  7 in.  This  traoery  is  only  2 in.  on  face 
and  8 in.  deep.  In  every  instance  the  tracery 
in  these  spandrels  has  broken  through  in  pre- 
oisely  the  same  places,  owing  to  the  settlement 
of  the  window  arch.  In  the  restoration  the  new 
ousping  has  been  jointed  at  the  points  of  failure 
in  the  old  work.  The  average  size  of  tracery 
stones  is  about  2 ft.  6 in.  by  2 ft.  In  the  ante- 
chapel  wall  aroading  the  new  shafts  are  of 


olunoh  stone,  and  not  let  into  either  capitals  or 
bases,  but  dowelled  with  slate  into  both.  When 
fixed,  the  joints  were  so  tight  that  the  thin  blade 
of  a knife  could  not  be  inserted,  yet  within  a few 
months  the  stone  had  shrunk  i in.  in  cironlar 
shafts  3 ft.  3 in.  long  and  3^  in.  diameter.  In 
the  old  work  the  shafts  of  like  dimensions  are 
mostly  in  the  Barnaok  stone.  Nearly  every  joint 
in  the  arches  of  the  new  work  (executed  in 
cluDcb)  has  shrunk  since  the  time  it  was  fixed. 
Some  laid  at-^V  thick  are  now  ^ in.  These 


joints,  however,  do  not  affect  the  solidity  of  the 
oonstruction.  Toe  olunoh  used  in  the  interior 
is  in  wonderfully  good  preservation,  but 
wherever  exposed  to  the  weather  it  has  decayed. 
The  abaci  to  the  capitals  of  the  ground.story 
piers  of  the  Early  English  work  are  in  a stone 
much  harder  than  the  olunoh.  The  arohitects 
evidently  distrusted  the  bearing  power  of  the 
aluQch,  as  in  the  abaci  of  the  main  arches, 
annulets,  strings,  &c.,  at  different  dates  the  hard 
stone  was  used.  I have  compared  this  hard 
stone,  and  found  it  identical  with  that  at  Ely, 
Peterborough,  and  Bedford,  known  to  be  from 
the  Barnack  quarries.  The  Norman  stonework 
is  azed ; that  of  the  Transition,  chiselled;  the 
Early  English,  bolster-tooled ; the  Decorated 
(including  the  bays  ou  south  of  nave  and  the 
lady-ohapel)  ashlar  is  olaw-tooled,  the  mouldings 
soraped ; the  Perpendioular,  fiuely  soraped. 

Periods  of  Architecture. — The  building  may  be 
considered  as  a huge  arohiteotural  museum, 
containing  work  of  almost  all  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  permanent  building  in  Eogland  to 
the  suppression  of  the  monastery  in  the  sixteenth 
century : — Roman,  in  part  of  its  materials, 
Saxon,  in  the  turned  stone  balnsters;  Norman, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  nave,  the  transepts , 
and  the  central  tower;  Transitional,  in  the  slype; 
Early  Early  English,  in  the  western  porohes; 
Middle  Early  English  in  the  western  part 
of  the  nave,  the  choir  windows,  &o. ; Late  Early 
English,  in  the  sanotuary  ; Early  Deoorated,  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  sanc- 
tuary aisle  windows  ; Middle  Deoorated,  in  the 
ante-chapel ; Late  Decorated,  in  the  lady-ohapel, 
the  bays  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  nave,  and  the 
shrine;  Perpendicular,  in  the  screens,  north  and 
south  windows  of  transepts,  great  west  window, 
watching-loft,  io. ; Tudor  and  subsequent  styles, 
in  the  tombs,  brasses,  stalls,  pulpit,  &c. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Ridgway  Lloyd  said  he  had  a few  words 
to  say  in  reference  to  Mr,  Neale’s  statement 
that  the  Deoorated  bays  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  were  mainly  the  work  of  Eversdoue.  With- 
out presuming  to  offer  an  opinion  on  an  archi- 
tectural question,  he  (Mr.  Lloyd)  would  deal 
with  the  dooumentary  records  on  the  subjeot. 
With  regard  then,  to  the  oonstruotion  of  the 
five  Deoorated  bays,  following  the  catastrophe 
of  the  10th  of  October,  1323,  it  was  ascribed  by 
Mr.  Neale  to  Abbot  Eversdone,  but  dooumentary 
evidence  showed  that  the  reconstruction  of  the 
chief  portion  of  the  south  side  of  the  church 
was  due  to  Abbot  Michael  Mentmore  (1335- 
1349).  This  statement  was  contained  in  the 
“ Gesta  Abbatum,”  and  was  confirmed  by  a MS.  in 
the  British  Maseum.  There  was  also  a statement 
in  the  “ Gesta  Abbatum”  that  the  shriue  referred  to 
was  the  work  of  John  de  Marynes.  The  general 
reliability  of  the  records  had  been  confirmed 
during  the  progress  of  the  recent  works. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett  said  he  would  say  nothing 
upon  the  antiquarian  queations  involved,  for  he 
did  not  pretend  to  be  an  antiquary  : he  was 
oaly  a “ builder.”  As  to  the  history  of  the  St« 
Alban’s  Abbey  which  Mr.  Neale  had  just  read, 
it  was  in  a general  way  pretty  muoh  what  had 
been  published  before.  Generally  speaking,  all 
who  had  had  the  honour  of  being  acquainted  with 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  for  some  time  might  be  said  to 
have  known  all  that  was  contained  in  the  paper. 
Alchough  Winchester  Cathedral  was  slightly 
longer  than  St.  Alban’s,  the  tower  of  the  latter 
was  far  superior;  indeed,  the  tower  at  Win. 


WlXOHBaTEB  ... 

Sr.  Albas’s 

From  plinth  of  battreas  of  eaat  wall  of  lady-obapel  to  plinth  of  west  porch 
From  plinth  of  buttress  of  eaat  wall  of  lady-chapel  to  face  of  buttreaa  of 

ft.  in. 
657  0 

650  U 

ft,  in. 

The  extreme  length  of  Winchester  Cathedral  exceeds  that  of  St.  Alban’s  by 

Although  the  extreme  length  of  Winchester  Cathedral  exceeds  that  of 
St.  Alban's  (with  its  unUnisbed  porches)  by  7 ft.  71  in.,  yet  the  nare  of 
St.  Alban's  is  S-lift.  -1^  in.  longer  than  that  of  Winchester. 

7 7i 

2U 
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WiKCHKSTKB  ... 

From  western  face  of  main  west  wall  to  western  face  of  tower  

The  extreme  length  of  St.  Alban’s  nave  (as  seen  on  the  outside)  exceeds 
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obesfcer  waa  rather  a failare,  being  stomp/  and 
eqoat  in  appearance.  The  tower  of  St.  Atban’s 
was  one  of  the  finest  Norman  towera  we 
possessed, — not  the  finest,  which  waa  perhaps 
that  at  Tewkeabnr/.  People  were  contionali/ 
regretting  that  the  roof  of  the  nare  of  St.  Alban’s 
was  not  of  the  old  pitch  j bat  it  shonld  be  re. 
membered  that  if  the  old  pitch  of  the  roof  were 
to  be  restored,  the  tower  would  lose  its  distinc- 
tive appearance  of  loftiness ; in  other  words, 
the  tower  would  be  dwarfed  by  the  high- 
pitched  roof.  If  ever  a roof  of  high-pitoh 
were  pnt  over  the  nave,  however,  its  tendency  to 
dwarf  the  tower  might  bo  diDQinished  by  adding 
in  some  way  to  the  height  of  the  tower.  It 
would  seem  that  there  was  at  one  time  some- 
thing in  the  natare  of  an  elevated  building  either 
in  the  middle  of  the  tower  or  at  the  four  corners. 
A high-pitched  roof  would  be  25  ft.  higher  than 
the  present  roof.  He  thought  that  if  the  turrets 
which  seemed  to  have  existed  at  one  time  near 
the  west  end  of  the  building  were  restored  they 
would  greatly  relieve  the  long  and  bare  oatline 
of  the  roof.  Where  the  blank  will  existed 
towards  the  west  end  the  abbot’s  house  formerly 
stood,  the  length  of  the  nave  being  so  great 
that  the  cloisters  only  occupied  about  half  the 
length.  As  one  of  the  restoration  committee  he 
did  not  agree  with  those  who  would,  from  mere 
antiquarian  reasons,  retain  that  wall  without 
piercing  windows  in  it.  He  hoped  that  funds 
would  soon  come  in  to  enable  the  more  impera- 
tive works  of  reparation  to  be  completed,  after 
which  they  might  hope  to  restore  the  turrets  and 
the  west  end,  as  well  as  to  do  something  with  the 
great  blank  wall  referred  to. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Lawrence,  of  St.  Alban’s, 
expressed  regret  that  in  the  present  age,  when 
fio  mnoh  was  spent  on  mere  luxury,  it  should  be 
difficult  to  get  together  funds  in  order  to  carry 
oat  the  mere  constructive  reparation  of  the 
fabric. 

Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson  said  Mr.  Neale's 
oarefnl  paper  had  dealt  at  first  hand  with  much 
discussible  matter.  The  existence  of  an  apse  in 
the  Norman  church  was,  of  course,  probable, 
the  prototypes  of  the  design  being  known. 
Still  the  only,  and  not  very  solid,  foundation 
for  that  superetmoture  appeared  to  be  the 
word  “ Concamerationem,"  iu  the  “ Gesta  Abba- 
turn,” — a word  that  might,  to  all  seeming,  stand 
equally  well  for  a barreUvault.  Some  service 
would  be  done  if  instancts,  iu  writings  of  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  could  be 
pointed  out,  where  that  word  waa  clearly  used 
for  the  semi-dome  of  an  apse.  Jlr.  Neale’s 
courage  in  disposing  of  what  he  bad  called  " the 
casing  theory  ” might  encourage  a rash  person 
to  hint  a doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  Norman  church 
extended  so  far  to  the  westward  as  the  present 
west  end.  There  was  a strong  bias  that  way, 
which  might  bo  confirmed  by  discoveries ; but 
on  the  first  blush  fouudation  walls  of  flint,  with 
Gourdes  of  tiles  in  them,  would  not  appear  to 
be  below  nor  beyond  the  science  of  the  builders 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Much  might  be 
added  to  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  dominant 
influence  of  the  Norman  structure  over  the 
works,  which  in  each  succeeding  age  modified  its 
original  forma.  The  central  tower,  for  instance, 
bad  preserved  the  transepts  unaltered  in  the 
main.  It  forced  the  sanctuary  and  the  sanctuary 
aisles  for  at  least  50  ft., — practically  for  their 
whole  length, — to  taka  their  present  very  special 
ebape,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Probably  to  the 
central  tower  (or,  in  other  words,  to  the  fact  that 
the  Norman  building  was  a splendidly  propor- 
tioned cruciform  ohuroh)  was  due  the  eommeuce- 
ment  at  the  west,  when,  after  a century  of 
pause,  the  great  building  abbots  began  to 
tamper  in  earnest  with  the  original  design.  But 
it  was  difficult  to  go  the  whole  length  Mr.  Neale 
would  wish,  and  to  attribute,  for  instance,  the 
level  of  the  floors  in  the  aute-obapel  and  the 
lady-chapel  to  the  carrying  forward  of  the 
Norman  levels  in  the  sanctuary  aisles.  Most 
probably  the  eastern  arm  took,  iu  every  part,  an 
additional  elevation,  bearing  relation  to  that  so 
obvious  in  the  nave  of  the  sanctuary.  Saxon 
balusters  (eo-oalled),  like  those  in  the  transept, 
could  not  easily  be  claimed  (as  by  Mr.  Neale) 
for  the  sanctuary  triforium  also.  There  were 
eix  of  them  on  the  east  side  of  the  south  transept, 
and  only  two  in  the  north  transept,  when  six  at 
least  might  have  been  nsed  there,  os  in  the 
flouth.  John  de  Celia’s  floor -level,  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  nave,  had  been  spoken 
about  in  the  paper,  with  that  originality, — that 
spirit  of  personal  inquiry  and  of  thinking  for 
biinself, — which  Mr.  Neale  had  shown  through- 


out.  His  (Mr.  Clarkson’s)  own  idea  was  that  De 
Celia  bad  no  very  definite  purpose  in  making  the 
change  of  floor -level.  But  as  plausible  con- 
jectures could  be  put  forward,  it  would  evideQtl  v 
be  unwise  to  insist  strongly  on  so  elementary  a 
proposition.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Neale's  sugges- 
tion of  a wish  to  increase  the  amount  of  internal 
rise  eastwards,  there  might  be  mentioned  the  de- 
sire todecrease  the  external  acclivity,  in  the  space 
westward  of  the  doors.  Excavations  just  now  in 
hand  might  possibly  verify  the  attribution  to 
De  Celia  of  a desire  to  reach  a more  solid  sub- 
stratum than  that  which  had  probably  contri- 
buted to  the  ruin  of  his  first  efforts  on  the  spot. 
Failure  from  defective  foandationa  seems  to 
have  been  by  no  means  rare  in  the  building. 
The  extent  to  which  De  Celia  intended  to  carry 
the  lower  level  eastwards  had  apparently  been 
left  by  Mr.  Neale  in  what  might  prove  to  be 
an  ultimate  condition  of  uncertainty.  This  was 
a point  of  much  interest  just  now,  when  the  re- 
storatioQ  of  this  lower  floor-level  was  to  be 
made, — as  part  of  a radical  change  in  the  porches 
and  western  front  at  large,  from  the  ungainly 
figure  maintained  since  the  sixteenth  centnry. 
The  floor  of  the  western  bay  of  the  nave  being 
lowered,  the  same  lowered  floor-level, — though 
never  before  in  actual  use  in  the  building, — 
would  hereafter  be  an  appropriate  part  of  what 
might  be  expected  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
architect  who  had  the  work  in  charge,  one  ot 
the  finest  of  modern  ecclesiastical  works.  One 
portion  of  Abbot  Trumpyngtone’s  work, — away 
from  the  west  end, — in  the  south  transept,  fur- 
nisbed  evidence  of  an  itching  to  meddle  more 
and  more  with  the  eastern  parts  of  the  ohorch. 
It  might  also  furnish  an  admirable  test-case  for 
any  people  anxious  to  contend  about  principles 
of  restoration.  The  obapels  east  of  the  transept 
were  dark  j this  transept  waa  mneh  onderlighted, 
even  according  to  the  notions  of  an  earlier 
time,  if  we  were  to  judge  by  the  amount  of 
originallighting  in  the  north  transept.  In  the 
Norman  design  of  the  south  transept  the  abut- 
ting  boililings  were  allowed  to  prejudice,  to  what 
Trumpyngtone  considered  a painful  extent,  the 
lighting  of  that  great  area.  He,  therefore, 
formed  the  two  strange  windows  in  the  west 
wall  of  the  transept.  They  were  probably 
blocked  up  again,  when  the  passage  over  the 
oloiater-roof  was  formed, — before. the  immense 
south  window  was  inserted,  and  began  to  pour 
in — however  modified  by  ooloured  glass — enor- 
mous floods  of  light.  By  odd  accident,  Trum- 
pyngtone’s two  windowshad  been  re-opened  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  clear  glass  of  the  great 
end  windows  of  the  transepts  admitted  an  extent 
of  raw  light  that  would  be  greatly  in  excess  even 
if  entirely  unaided. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  moved,  and  Mr.  Street 
seconded,  a vote  of  tbanks  to  Mr.  Neale  for  his 
paper,  and  both  gentlemen  highly  eulogised  the 
industry  and  ability  which  Mr. Neale  had aisplayed 
in  delineating  the  building,  Mr.  Street  commend- 
ing  Mr.  Neale’s  assiduity  and  method  of  work  to 
otber  arcbitectnral  students,  especially  to  those 
who  laboured  under  the  delusion  that  a knowledge 
of  their  profession  could  be  learnt  from  books. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried, 

Mr.  Neale  briefly  replied,  and  in  doing  so  chal- 
lenged  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  to  make  good  his 
assertion  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  paper 
waste  be  found  elsewhere.  Mr.  Neale  has  since 
sent  U3  the  following  note:— I feel  compelled  to 
make  good  omissions  in  my  reply,  caused  by  my 
anxiety  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.  To  reply 
: fully  to  all  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Lloyd  aud 
Mr.  Clarkson,  it  would  have  been  necessary  that 
I shonld  have  re-opened  the  question  at  con- 
siderable length.  I ought  not,  however,  to  have 
omitted  to  thank  them  both,  nut  only  for  calling 
attention  to  important  points  at  the  meeting, 
of  which  I have  much  to  say  hereafter,  but  also 
for  help  at  other  times.  I may  confess  that  to  Mr. 
Clarkson’s  unsparing  criticism,  always  and  for 
a long  time  at  my  service,  is  due  some  of  the  spirit 
of  radical  inquiry  aud  of  original  research  which 
I had  hoped,  and  ttill  hope, — notwithstanding 
Sir  E.  Beckett’s  sweeping  imputation  of  mere 
copyiam, — all  who  know  the  abbey  thoroughly 
will  find  in  almost  every  line  of  my  paper.” 


The  Local  Government  of  London. — The 
Queen’s  Printers  (lleasrs.  Eyre  & Spotiiswoode) 
have  just  published  copies  of  a Bill  to  create  a 
municipality  for  London,  to  be  intredooed  next 
Session;  also  another  Bill,  to  be  introduced  into 
tbe  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Camperdown, 
providing  for  the  direct  election  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  by  tbe  ratepayers. 


GRANITE  MONOLITHS. 

Sir, — The  readers  of  the  Builder  and  all  lovers 
of  architecture  would  be  glad  to  learn  from  the 
statement  of  Messrs.  Freeman  & Sons  as  to  tbe 
capabilities  of  modern  quarrying  in  the  Bulkier 
of  December  8ch  that  we  are  not  so  much  ex- 
celled in  Buoh  quiet  victories  over  nature,  by 
ancient  nations,  as  has  been  supposed ; and  their 
mention  of  ” throwing  over  rocks  ” containing 
1,500  tons  of  stone  calls  to  mind  the  fabled  feats 
even  of  tbe  Titans  and  Giants  in  their  wars 
against  the  gods. 

It  aagnrs  well  for  arobiteoture,  nob  for  its 
facility  of  furnishing  ” Needles,”  which  are  not 
a want  of  the  age,  but  for  its  promise  of  greater 
perfection  in  such  architecture  as  the  age  does 
want.  It  wants  large  stones  for  all  kinds  of 
memorial  pillars,  and  for  monuments  generally, 
it  being  in  tbe  nature  of  such  structures  and  of 
pedestals  to  colossal  statues  and  equestrian 
btatues  to  demand  as  large  stones  as  can  be 
procured;  and  to  receive  au  additional  grace 
from  them,  and  increased  expression  of  dura- 
bility. It  needs  also  for  oolnmns  of  porticoes 
and  colonnades  larger  &t:nes  than  have  hitherto 
in  modern  times  been  used,  for  want  of  whioh,  in 
great  works,  the  colu/uns  look  too  ofeen  like 
piled-up  cheeses,  and  almost  as  unstable.  It  is 
most  ouDBonant  to  the  natare  of  all  such  detached 
supporting  features  of  arebiteotnre,  external  or 
internal,  as  well  as  attached  columns  and 
pilasters,  architraves,  friezes,  cornices,  pedi- 
ments, window  and  door  oases,  to  be  in  as  long 
stones  as  possible.  In  large  columnar  edifices 
large  stones  are  essential  often  to  truth  of  con- 
structive principle.  For  want  of  stones  15  ft.  or 
16  ft.  long,  in  the  Custom  House  or  Revenue 
Building,  Liverpool  (where  are  three  ootostyle 
porticoes  of  columns,  5 ft.  2 in.  diam.,  and  inter- 
oolumniations  of  two  diameters),  the  architrave 
had  to  become  a straight  arch. 

But  largeness  of  stone,  with  fewness  of  joints, 
is  an  element  of  perfection  in  trabeated  or 
beamed  constructions  througbout, — in  walla  as 
well  as  oolumns  and  dressings, — an  element  that 
sublimates  and  expresses  power.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  it  should  be  such ; and 
increased  facilities  for  obtaining  large  stones 
are  tantamount  to  an  invention  or  discovery  iu 
building  material.  While  otherwise  pleasing, 
largeness  of  stones  has  tbe  practical  virtue  of 
rendering  walls  less  dependent  on  cement,  more 
united,  and  less  liable  to  unequal  settlements, 
lb  would  favour  at  any  time  the  pleasing  scheme 
of  preparing  the  materials  of  an  edifice  at  a 
distauce,  so  as  to  avoid  noise  and  bustle  on  the 
as  iu  the  case  of  the  building  of  Solomon’s 
temple. 

The  chief  objection  to  bricks  in  important 
structures  is  nut  their  artificiality  nor  their 
colour,  whioh  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  any 
stone.  It  is  their  smallness  and  couBequent 
meanness,  and  the  cut-up  look  they  give  by 
nearness  of  joints;  in  saying  whioh  I mean  no 
disparagement  to  that  invaluable  mannfaotare, 
nor  to  Che  practice  of  rustication  or  Che  empha- 
sising of  the  joints  as  a means  of  mural  relief  or 
texture.  I would  only  suggest  that  the  atouea 
and  distance  of  joints  should  bear  some  propor- 
tion to  the  scale  of  the  building  in  whioh  they 
appear,  and  that  in  horizontal  rustication  long 
stones  would  always  be  agreeable  to  the  eye,  as 
would  long  and  thick  ones  in  basements  and 
stylobates. 

Even  the  Gothic  style,  which  in  drawing  more 
on  statical  science  is  more  independent  of  magni- 
tude of  material  than  the  Classic,  would  not  ba 
adverse  to  large  stones,  which  might  be  used  for 
finiala  and  pinnacles  of  all  kinds,  for  the  last 
crowning  portion  of  spires,  and  for  detached 
piers  of  nave  arches,  as  they  might  for  the  piers 
of  bridges  in  the  water.  What  facility  do 
colossal  stones  present  for  the  oonatruotion  of 
lighthouses  ! 

The  moat  sublime  of  builders,  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  showed  their  predilection  for  large 
atones  in  other  works  than  obelisks.  The  Great 
Pyramid  seems  composed  of  masses  of  rock,  and 
still  more  enormous  blocks  are  found  roofing  the 
chambers  within.  Herodotus  speaks  of  a shriue 
in  tbe  Temple  of  Latona,  at  Butos,  formed  of  one 
atone,  having  equal  sides,  each  40  cubits  long  ; 
and  of  an  edifice  at  Sais,  brought  from  Elephan- 
tine, hewn  out  of  a block  21  cabita  by  14  cubits, 
and  8 cubits'  deep  ; and  Danon,  tbe  French  tra- 
veller in  Egypt,  has  given  representations  of 
several  small  monolithic  temples.  But  the 
largest  monolith  in  tbe  world,  perhaps,  is  the 
Temple  of  Kylas,  aa  isolated  excavation  at 
EUora,  in  India,  every  part  of  which,  exterior 
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hd  interior,  which  comprises  several  stories,  is 
lohly  and  elaborately  carved.  It  differs  from 
11  or  most  other  monoliths  in  being  still  attached 
3 the  living  rock. 

: The  subject  suggests  to  ns  that  perhaps  the 
ge  of  Colossi  is  not  yet  passed,  and  that  the 
renders  of  the  anoient  world  in  sonlpture  of 
Irobdingnagian  proportions  are  still  to  be  emo- 
ited  in  another  and  better  spirit.  Colossal 
Lgnres  are  sublime  objects ; and  no  modern 
lation  need  feel  ashamed  of  a walk  of  art  in 
rhich  the  Creeks  in  their  best  days,  and  in  the 
»ersoQ  of  their  most  celebrated  artist  Phidias, 
lave  trod  before  them.  It  seems  to  haverevived 
dready  in  the  statne  of  Bavaria,  at  Munioh, 
>4  ft.  high.  That  statue  is  of  bronze  ; but  atone 
iod  marble,  if  not  so'dnrable,  or  so  warm  and 
■ioh'looking^  as  bronze,  are,  I fancy,  more  favour, 
tble  to  the  ideal  in  seniptare,— more  Baited  to, 
ir  a less  departure  from,  the  complexion  of  the 
dauoasian,  or  highest  variety  of  mankind,  than 
ihe  dark  metal.  But  a walk  less  trodden  by  the 
kDoients  remains  to  ns,  that  of  animal  sonlpture  : 
'epresentationa  of  lions,  horses,  eagles,  and  the 
jombioation  of  the  equine  and  human  forms  in 
ibe  equestrian  statue.  The  lion,  one  of  the  sub* 
limest  objects  of  the  world,  seems  a peculiarly 
it  subject  for  colossal  representation. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  proprietors  of  granite  and 
narble,  limestone  and  freestone  quarries,  may 
magine  the  Genius  of  Architecture  looking  down 
n approbation  on  their  endeavours  to  supply  the 
.argeet  blooks  possible  at  reasonable  rate ; and  if 
i price-list  could  be  framed  and  published  show- 
ng  the  ratio  of  increase  in  prioe  with  increase 
)f  size,  it  would  enable  architects  to  include  in 
jheir  designs  largeness  of  stones  as  a means  of 
mpreSBiveaeas  and  power,  where  desirable  to 
lo  so. 

As  I have  already  intimated,  though  Cleo- 
patra’s Needle  is  welcome  to  us  as  an  antiquity, 
ive  do  not  want  new  needles.  I say  this  with 
^11  due  defetrenoe  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  London 
Committee  for  erecting  a memorial  to  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  who  donbtlees  had  pecnliar  and 
loffioient  reason,  in  such  an  exceptional  case, 
A3  desire  the  obelisk  form.  There  is  more 
seuse  in  the  obelisk  os  a monumental  pillar 
:ban  in  the  column.  It  baa  its  types  in  nature, 
icd  every  blade  of  grass  would  keep  it  in 
soanteuance.  But  the  obelisk  is  not  beautiful 
jer  He,  and  it  has  no  relation  to  our  arobiteotural 
brms.  And  if  the  monolithic  needle  is  not 
ivanted,  mneh  less,  if  possible,  is  the  builded 
me,  of  which  we  have  already  too  many  exam- 
oles  3 and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Cleopatra’s 
Jleedle,  when  set  up  in  London,  will  nob  props- 
^teits  species,  and  stud  the  land  of  its  exile 
with  young  needles,  which  we  could  not  very 
•everently  call  “ Victoria  Needles.”  An  E«zyp. 
uan  obelisk,  formed  of  one  piece  of  rose-coloured 
^ranito,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  with  the 
metre  of  thirty.five  centuries  of  history, — with 
Pharaonic  and  pattiarohal  assooiations,  is  a very 
interesting  object.  But  an  obelisk  bnilt  up  of 
small  stones,  with  only  rude  joints  for  hiero- 
glyphics, and  without  any  robe  of  mystery,  is  a 
very  different  thing,  even  should  it  be  built  on 
the  back  of  an  elephant,  or  on  four  balls,  as  at 
Dublin;  or  even  should  it  be  varied  in  its  hori- 
zontal seotion  to  hexagon  or  to  oobagon,  like  one 
before  the  Cathedral  of  Catania,  in  Sicily. 
Without  the  light  of  other  days  upon  it,  no 
amount  of  surface  deooration  can  render  an 
obelisk  a very  delightful  object  in  England. 

Samuel  Huggins. 

P.S. — The  above  was  written  while  ignorant, 
from  having  seen  neither  Dr.  Sohliemann’s 
” Mycenae,”  nor  your  or  any  other  review  of  it, 
of  the  countenance  given  to  my  plea  for  larger 
stones  than  have  been  generally  employed  in 
modern  arobitecture,  by  the  assooiation  of 
megalithic  construction  with  the  names  of 
Agamemnon  and  other  kings  and  heroes  of  the 
Trojan  expedition. 


FURTHER  NOTES  FROM  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  Birmingham  School  Board,  at  their 
meebiog  on  the  6th  inst.,  acoepted  the  tender  of 
Mr.  H.  Bennett,  builder,  of  Rugby,  to  erect  new 
schools  in  Dixon.road,  for  the  sum  of  12,358i.  lls. 
|They  also  voted  a precept  requiring  the  sum  of 
,46,5001.  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Board  for 
ithe  ooming  year,  a sum  which  will  require  a rate 
of8d.  in  the  pound.  A great  outory  has  been 
{raised  against  this  proceeding  by  a small  seotion 
of  the  ratepayers,  but  the  majority  appear  to 
recognise  the  good  work  now  being  done  by 
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their  representatives  on  the  Board,  and  the 
money  will,  on  the  whole,  be  cheerfully  paid. 

An  estate  abRubery-billhas  been  purchased  by 
the  Birmingham  Town  Council,  containing  about 
152  acres,  on  which  they  propose  to  build  a new 
lunatic  asylum.  Messrs.  Martin  & Chamberlain 
have  been  appointed  architects  without  com- 
petition, a proceeding  which  called  forth  some  ex- 
pressioDS  of  disapproval  at  the  Council  meeting  on 
the  7th  inst.  Theontline  plane  are  now  awaiting 
the  approval  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners.  At 
the  same  meeting  it  was  also  agreed  to  purchase 
2,396  yards  of  land  in  loknield-street  West, 
on  which  new  public  baths  are  to  be  erected,  and 
a sum  of  5201.  was  voted  for  new  boilers  and 
piping  for  the  Kent-street  baths.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  a sum  nob  exceeding  10,0001.  shonld 
be  spent  in  laying  out,  planting,  fencing,  and 
erecting  a lodge,  refreshment-room,  and  other 
buildings  in  Small  Heath  Park,  a recent  gift  to 
the  town  from  Miss  Ryland,  to  whose  liberality 
the  town  is  now  indebted  for  two  parks, 

A new  reoreation-ground  of  4^  acres  area, 
and  of  the  value  of  12,0001.,  was  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  town  on  the  lab  inst,,  by  Mr.  W. 
Middlemore,  a gentleman  well  known  as  a philan- 
thropist in  connexion  with  his  emigration  home's 
for  poor  children.  The  ground  is  situated  on  the 
edge  of  the  borough  adjoining  Aston,  and  is  well 
laid  out  with  trees  and  flower-beds;  the  walks 
are  covered  with  asphalte.  The  garden  will 
doubtless  prove  a great  blessing  to  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  distriot. 

The  tenderof  Messrs.  C.  Jones  & Sons,  builders, 
of  Belmont-row,  has  been  accepted  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Free  Publio  Library,  Museum, 
and  Midland  Institute. 

By  a recent  Act  of  Pariiament,  the  Bir- 
mingham,  Tame,  and  Rea  District  Drainage 
Board  was  constituted,  and  the  Arab  meeting 
of  the  Board  was  held  in  the  Council-chamber, 
Moor-street,  Birmingham,  on  the  6th  inst., 
when  Alderman  Avery  was  elected  chairman, 
Mr.  William  Harris  was  appointed  secretary,  at 
a salary  of  2001.  a year ; Mr.  W.  R.  Hughes, 
treasurer,  at  a salary  of  501.  a year ; and  Mr. 
E.  J.  Hayes  solicitor  to  the  Board,  at  a salary 
of  2001.  a year.  As  Mr.  Hayes  is  already  the 
town  olerk  of  Birmingham,  that  appointment 
will  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Town  Council, 
and  some  diBBoulbies  may  arise.  Mr.  Tile,  the 
borough  surveyor,  has  been  appointed  surveyor  > 
to  the  Board,  pro  tern,,  pending  the  appoint- 
ment of  a permanent  surveyor.  The  Board  will, 
under  their  authority,  take  over  the  whole  of  the 
works,  sewage  farms,  &o.,  in  the  district,  with 
their  staS*  and  plant,  as  going  concerns,  and  con- 
struct intercepting  sewers,  whereby  the  whole 
of  the  drainage  of  the  watershed  will  be  carried 
to  a oommon  outfall.  It  is  hoped  and  believed 
that  this  arrangement  will  be  superior  to  the 
present  arrangements,  and  that  no  town  or 
village  will,  as  now,  be  a nuisanoe  to  its  neigh- 
bour. The  works  esta  lisbed  by  Soott’s  Sewage 
Company  for  carrying  on  the  manafacture  of 
cement,  &o.,  on  the  sewage  farm  at  Aston,  have 
been  given  up  to  the  Sewage  Committee. 

A great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  by 
the  gasAtters  of  Birmingham  at  the  practice  of 
the  Gas  Committee,  who  have,  sinoe  the  works 
were  taken  over  from  the  old  companies,  not 
only  supplied  gas,  but  pipes  and  fittings  as 
well.  Having  a large  trade,  and  the  oapital  of 
the  borough  to  boot,  they  are  able  to  compete 
socoessfully  in  most  jobs  against  private  traders, 
and  naturally  with  the  result  above  named. 

The  Health  Committee  have  recently  deter- 
mined to  adopt  a new  cover  to  the  oloset-pans 
now  in  very  general  use  throughout  the  borough, 
by  wbiob,  it  is  said,  they  become  almost  her- 
metically sealed,  and  to  send  them  in  that  oon- 
dibion  direct  to  the  farms  on  whioh  their  contents 
are  to  be  utilised.  For  this  purpose  they  have 
recently  determined  to  oonstmeb  two  ba3iDS  on 
the  canal,  one  at  Aston,  and  another  in  Ander- 
ton-road.  The  contract  for  these  has  been  let 
to  Messrs.  Davies  Brothers,  builders,  of  Watery, 
lane,  and  the  works  are  now  in  progress. 

The  death-rate  of  the  borough  for  the  third 
quarter  of  the  year  is  22-25  per  thousand. 

The  Birmingham  Board  of  Guardiaus  some 
time  ago  appointed  a deputation  to  visit  and 
inspect  separate  sobools  in  order  to  gain  informa- 
tion in  erecting  the  proposed  new  workhouse 
sobools  for  Birmingham.  They  now  report  that 
they  visited  the  Reading  and  Wokingham  Dis- 
trict Schools,  Stookwell  Orphanage,  the  Chil. 
dren’s  Home,  Victoria  Park,  and  the  Home  for 
Little  Boys  at  Farniogham,  Kent.  The  latter 
home  consists  of  thirteen  cottages,  a small  in- 
firmary, workshops,  store . room,  school  and 
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chapel,  with  a soparate  bouse  for  the  head- 
master  (who  is  also  the  manager)  and  the  under 
masters.  Each  house  is  under  the  superinteud- 
enoe  of  a man  and  his  wife,  who  are  called  father 
and  mother,  who  appear  to  act  as  such,  and 
to  have  the  affection  of  the  children.  The 
“father”  is  also  the  industrial  trainer.  The 
boys  over  ten  years  of  age  work  at  various 
trades,  and  the  younger  ones  are  taught 
to  knit  and  sew.  The  deputation  recom- 
mend that  the  new  schools  be  built  and  con- 
ducted  upon  the  model  of  the  Farningham 
Home,  with  some  modifioations.  They  also  report 
that  they  bad  an  interview  with  the  Poor-Law 
Board  (query,  Local  Government  Board?),  aud 
returned  with  a deeper  oonviotion  of  the  wisdom 
bf  the  adoption  here  of  “ cottage  homes  ” for 
the  children.  At  a meeting  of  the  Board  on  the 
5th  inst.  this  report  was  approved,  and  referred 
to  the  School  Committee. 

Birmingham  builders  sometimes  go  far  afield 
for  their  work.  The  Sheffield  Board  of  Guar- 
dians  have  recently  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr. 
J.  Garlick,  of  the  Saltley  Works,  Birmingham, 
for  the  erection  of  their  new  workhouse  at 
Pitsmoor,  at  a total  cost  of  134,800L,  and  the 
works  are  to  be  commenced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year. 

Many  Birmingham  builders  pride  themselves 
upon  the  quality  of  their  brickwork,  and  justly, 
bub  few,  indeed,  seem  to  have  the  same  feeling 
as  to  their  joinery.  Competition,  doubtless,  is 
the  main  cause  of  this  inferiority,  but  architects 
who  desire  it  may  easily  remedy  a state  of 
things  which  is,  in  the  main,  disgraoeful. 

Birmingham  possesses  two  theatres.  An 
application  for  a licence  to  erect  another  in  the 
Aston-road  was  recently  made  to  the  magistrates 
withoab  sucoess.  The  Theatre  Royal,  situated  in 
New-street,  is  fitted  j^rith  very  bad  entranoes. 
The  box-entrance,  from  New-street,  is  under 
one  bay  of  a sort  of  piazza,  in  stucoo,  and  is 
cramped  and  inconvenient.  The  pib-entranoe 
is  up  a long  passage,  some  three  yards 
wide,  between  a beerhouse  and  a fruit-shop, 
and  opens  upon  the  baok-jard  of  the  beer- 
honse,  with  its  water,  necessaries,  &o.,  through 
which  all  must  pass  lo  enter,  to  find  a 
low,  crooked,  whitewashed  passage,  fitted  with 
dcors  and  ticket- box.  The  gallery-entrance 
abuts  upon  apiece  of  waste  ground,  left  by  the 
formation  of  the  new  street  some  years  ago,  and 
whioh  is  a depository  for  old  bricks  and  rubbish 
and  nuisances  generally.  Inside,  the  gallery  is 
approached  by  flights  of  slight  deal  stairs, 
which  appear  to  be  anything  but  strong  enough 
to  bear  a crowd,  and  would  burn  very  rapidly  if 
fired.  The  ddbouche  npon  the  gallery  at  the  top, 
reminds  one  of  cavernous  reoesaes  about  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  is  almost  as 
dirty  and  uninviting.  The  feeling  on  the  partof 
the  management  seems  to  be  that  anything  is 
good  enough  for  the  gods  in  the  gallery  and  the 
devils  in  the  pit.  The  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre 
is  in  Broad-street,  and  has  recently  acquired  a 
new  frontage  of  lofty  shops  and  dwelling-houses, 
with  box,  pit,  and  stage  entrances  therein,  the 
gallery  having  a separate  entrance  in  a side, 
street,  and  all  are  good  and  very  convenient. 
Each  theatre  is  fairly  supported  by  the  public. 
They  have  regular  stock  companies,  whioh  are 
capable  of  rendering  fairly  most  of  our  older 
dramas,  and  whioh  are  frequently  supplemented 
by  the  addition  of  “stars”  of  more  or  less 
brightness,  whenever  it  pleases  them  to  appear 
in  this  latitude.  B.  G. 


THE  LATE  MR.  JAMES  PAIN, 
ARCHITECT. 

O.v  the  13th  inst.  died  at  his  residence  in 
Limerick,  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven,  Mr.  James 
Pain,  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  archi- 
teob  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  deceased 
gentleman  was  born  in  London,  of  a well-known 
family  distinguished  in  architeocnral  and  building 
affairs.  He  served  in  the  office  of  the  late 
John  Nash,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  to 
snperintend  some  important  works,  and  even- 
tually, with  his  brother,  Mr.  George  Richard  Pain, 
settled  in  Cork  and  Limerick,  in  whioh  counties, 
as  well  as  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland 
generally,  the  firm  of  James  & G.  R.  Pain  en j oyed 
for  many  years  an  extensive  practice.  Among 
their  works  may  be  noted  Mitobeletown  Castle, 
erected  for  the  Earl  of  Kingstown,  a noble  pile 
in  the  late  Tudor  style ; Dromoland  Castle,  for 
the  Earl  of  Inohiquin ; Lough  Castle,  for  Lord 
Gort;  Elm  Park,  for  Lord  Glarina;  and  many 
others.  Adare  Manor,  the  residence  of  the  Earl 
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of  Danraven,  was  begno  by  tbem,  and  after- 
wards  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  eecond 
Pagin,  and  finally  into  those  of  Mr.  P.  C.  Hard, 
wick.  They  also  designed  the  Cork  Conrt. 
house,  possessing  a splendid  Corinthian  portico, 
referred  to  by  Lord  Macaulay  in  his  history,  the 
Cork  and  Limerick  prisons,  Thomond  and  Ath- 
Jankard  bridges  over  the  Shannon,  and  several 
large  ohnrches,  both  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic,  in  the  cities  of  Cork  and  Limerick.  Mr. 
G.  R.  Pain  died  at  a comparatively  early  age, 
bat  Mr.  James  Pain  continned  to  reside  in 
Limerick,  and  to  practise  his  profession  till 
within  the  last  few  years.  He  enjoyed  a 
deservedly  high  reputation  for  his  upright  and 
honourable  coarse  of  oondnct,  both  amongst  his 
employers  and  professional  brethren,  and,  it  may 
be  added  was  highly  respected  by  the  working 
men  of  the  local  building  trades  as  a just  and 
impartial  jodge  of  the  qnestions  which  so  often 
arise  between  them  and  their  employers.  Mr. 
Pain  was  a distinguished  “ Mason.”  His 
remains  were  interred  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Limerick  on  the  17th  inst.  W.  P. 


LIMESTONE. 

The  first  of  a series  of  six  “Gilchrist 
Science  Lectures  for  the  People”  was  delivered 
in  the  Brighton  Dome  on  the  15th  ult.  by  Dr. 
W.  B.  Carpenter,  P.R.S.,  who  took  for  his  subject 
“Limestone.”  He  said  that  when,  about  six 
years  ago,  be  had  the  great  honour  of  addressing 
in  the  Dome  the  largest  audience  to  whom  he 
•ever  spoke  on  a scientific  sabjeot,  he  placed 
before  his  hearers  the  general  evidence  of  the 
fact,  now  perfectly  familiar  to  all  geologists,  that 
the  chalk  of  our  cliffs — that  great  chalk  deposit 
which,  either  coming  to  the  sorfaoe  or  buried 
deep  below,  covers  a very  large  proportion  of 
the  Bonth-west  of  England  and  immense  areas 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  stretches  into  Asia, 
and  is  found  in  America — was  all  formed  really 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  by  the  aconmnlation  of 
the  remains  of  very  minnte  animats,  belonging 
to  the  gronp  they  called  faraminifera — shells  so 
minnte  that  hundreds  of  them  would  only  weigh 
a grain.  And  at  the  present  time  that  process 
of  formation  was  going  on  in  the  bed  of  the 
Atlantic  so  extensively  that  very  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  bed,  between  the  coast  of  Europe 
and  America,  was  covered  with  a deposit  of 
white  mud,  called  gloherigina,  so  termed  be- 
cause  composed  of  the  shells  of  one  particular 
kind  of  the  foriminifera.  The  Challenger  Expe- 
^lition  had  confirmed  this  fact,  and  it  had  found 
that  the  formation  of  this  globerigince  was  going 
on  over  vast  areas  of  other  oceans.  Bat  there 
was  no  part  where  it  was  so  continuous  and 
extensive  as  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and,  there, 
fore,  he  woold  direct  attention  to  it  there  as 
being  most  interesting  to  them.  Six  years  ago 
he  presented  a view  to  them  which  had 
become  very  familiar  among  geologists,  namely, 
that  the  mad  of  which  he  spoke  was  really  the 
oontinnation  of  that  which  was  being  formed  in 
the  Old  Chalk  period, — that  the  great  bed  of  the 
Atlantic  had  keen  nothing  else  than  what  it  now 
was,  since  the  time  when  the  borders  of  it  were 
raised  above  the  waters;  that  the  process 
which  had  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
our  chalk  cliffs  bad  been  going  on  during 
the  whole  of  the  Tertian  period.  The  table 
^snspended  above  the  platform)  of  the  principal 
limestone  formations,  presenting  their  geological 
sncceasion  and  the  chief  animal  components  of 
each,  would  show  the  position  of  the  limestone 
beds,  or  rather  the  calcareous  beds  in  the  series. 
He  made  the  distinction  between  limestone  and 
oalcareons  beds,  althoogh  “calcareous”  simply 
meant  composed  of  lime,  becanse  there  were 
many  things  caloareons  which  they  did  not  term 
limestone.  For  instance,  they  did  not  call  chalk 
a limestone  in  ordinary  nsage.  but  it  was  as 
mnch  a limestone  as  marble,  or  the  great  oarboni- 
•ferous  limestone  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Bristol, 
Derbyshire,  and  Yorkshire.  The  difference 
between  chalk,  marble,  and  limestone  was 
merely  one  of,  so  to  speak,  texture ; the  chemical 
composition  of  them  all  was  the  same.  If  they 
took  a piece  of  either,  pat  it  into  water,  and  poured 
into  the  water  a little  spirit  of  salt,  or  nitric  aoid, 
or  Bulphnrio  aoid,  thongh  the  others  were  better, 
they  would  have  much  effervescence,  because 
carbonic  aoid  was  given  off.  All  onr  aerated 
waters  were  made  in  this  way, — by  treating  this 
limestone  or  chalk  with  an  aoid.  Zinc  and 
carbonio  aoid  were  the  oomponent  parts  of  all. 
but  their  textnre  was  different.  First,  they  saw 
what  chalk  was.  During  the  visit  of  the  British 


Association,  there  was  in  the  temporary  museum 
at  Brighton — and  he  was  not  sure  that  it  was  not 
now  in  their  present  mu^enm — a piece  of  the 
white  globerigin(e  mud,  which  they  dredged  up 
from  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic.  Nobody  would 
know  the  difference  between  it  and  chalk,  either 
in  chemical  composition  or  in  textnre,  or  in  micro- 
soopioal  oharaoteristioB.  It  was  perfectly  true 
chalk.  It  was  simoly  carbonate  of  lime,  and  its 
texture  was  derived  from  this, — a mere  heaping 
together  of  separate  particles,  which  were 
originally  distinct  minnte  shells,  but  were  now 
decayed  away.  In  some  beds  they  were  well 
preserved  ; in  others  they  were  not  so.  But  if 
they  took  a piece  of  what  was  commonly  called 
limestone, — the  compact,  hard  stone,  good  for 
building  purposes,  or  for  making  roads, — they 
wonld  not  find  a friable  textnre,  but  a sub- 
crystalline  texture;  the  stone  was  hard,  and 
broke  with  a kind  of  crystalline  fracture,  and  it 
was  obvious  that  the  particles  bad  undergone  a 
oonsiderable  re-arrangement.  And  yet  they 
fonnd  in  many  of  these  limestones  the  evidence 
of  their  having  been  composed  not  so  much  of 
minnte  shells  as  of  larger  shells  or  corals.  Some 
of  his  hearers  had  been  at  Clifton,  and  seen 
that  magnificent  series  of  limestone  rooks  which 
borders  the  river  Avon  ; or  they  might  have  been 
in  Derbyshire,  and  seen  some  of  the  rocks  there ; 
or  in  Somersetshire,  and  seen  the  gorge  in  the 
Mendip-hills,  in  which  there  were  limestone 
beds  made  up  of  fossil  corals  or  shells,  of  which 
he  would  afterwards  show  some  aotnal  sections. 
In  a large  part  of  these  limestones  they  wonld 
find  no  eviden^'e  of  organic  etrnotnre  at  all, — 
nothing  that  wonld  lead  an  uninformed  person  to 
suppose  that  animal  life  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  them  ; and  yet  be  was  going  to 
lead  them  to  the  oonolusion  that  it  had  every- 
thing  to  do  with  them.  In  fact,  there  were  no 
limestones  of  any  extent  that  had  not  been  the 
resnltr  of  animal  life,— the  aocnmnlation  and 
remains  of  the  hard  parts  of  animals  of  past 
periods.  Take  marble.  It  was  a pare  white,— 
the  typical  marble,-  the  statnary  marble, — and 
something  like  loaf-sugar  in  appearance  when 
broken  : it  was  composed  of  minute  crystals, 
regularly  aggregated.  There  was  no  peculiar 
distinction  between  marble  and  limestone  ex- 
cepting in  the  degree  of  polish  they  took;  but 
some  limestones  took  a polish  like  marble,  suoh 
as  those  from  Derbyshire.  There  was  a greater 
distinction  between  limestone  and  chalk.  To 
take  other  forms  of  limestone,  there  were 
the  Bath  stone  or  Portland  atone,  which 
was  extensively  used  in  London  and  the 
southern  counties ; the  stone,  a considerable 
amount  of  which  they  imported  from  the  north  of 
France,  and  whioh  was  technically  called  oolite, 
or  egg-stone,  or  roe-stone,  because  composed  of 
little  ronnded  grains  resembling  the  roe  of  fish. 
If  the  stone  were  pnt  in  water,  and  an  acid  added, 
they  would  again  have  gas  given  off  and  lime 
dissolved.  It  was  only  another  form  of  the 
same  stone  they  had  been  consideriDg,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  produced  by  shells  and 
oorals  washed  by  the  action  of  the  sea  into  a 
fine  stone,  and  subjected  to  rain,  charged  with 
carbonio  aoid  taken  from  the  atmosphere  in  its 
descent,  which  had  filtered  through  and  dis- 
solved the  surface  layers, — the  water,  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  sank  deeper,  and  formed 
' layer  after  layer  around  each  particle,  till  each 
grain  resembled  an  onion,  in  having  coat  over 
coat  in  oonoentrio  spheres,  with  the  layers, 
cemented  together  by  carbonate  of  lime.  He 
wonld  now  proceed  to  trace  the  succession 
these  limestones  presented  from  the  earliest 
periods  to  the  present  time,  being  desirons  of 
establishing  this  fundamental  fact:  that  the 
larger  number  of  these  limestones  gave  distinct 
evidence  of  organic  structure,  which  afforded  a 
strong  presumption  that  one  great  bed,  which 
bad  what  they  called  the  mountain  limestone, — 
that  which  underlay  the  coal-measures  of  the 
country,  and  rose  to  the  elevated  regions  of 
Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Someraetshirej  and  so 
on, — although  it  presented  in  its  greatest  parts 
no  evidence  of  organic  origin, — also  bad  it.  He 
wonld  explain  how  it  was  that  it  came  to  lose 
traces  of  this.  Let  them  begin  at  the  very 
beginning,  so  far  as  yet  known  to  them.  They 
had  a few  evidences  in  this  country  of  a great 
group  of  stratified  rocks,  of  much  earlier  origin 
than  they  were  formerly  acquainted  with.  The 
Silurian  series  they  thought  was  the  oldest,  bat 
they  knew  that  in  North  Wales  there  was  a 
series  below  that, — the  Cambrian,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  sandstone  and  grit.  Tbe  Lanrentian,  on 
the  borders  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  North  America, 
was  another  curious  rook,  very  deep  down,  in 


whioh  had  been  discovered  a bed  of  limestone, 
not  pare,  bat  arranged  in  a regular  series  of 
layers  alternately  between  limestone  and  a 
mineral  called  serpentine,  which  was  aoomponnd 
of  silex  and  magnesia.  The  opinion  was  formed 
that  this  limestoue  mnst  also  have  had  an 
organic  origin.  It  was  greatly  similar  in  many 
respeots  to  the  ooral  reef,  and  Dr.  Dawson,  of 
Montreal,  first  obtained  miorosoopioal  evidence 
of  its  really  being  an  organic  stmotare,  and  that 
upon  the  basis  of  hia  (the  learned  speaker’s) 
observations  upon  certain  forma  of  foraminifera. 
It  was  a wondrous  discovery  this.  They  bad 
limestone  of  organic  structure  at  the  very  earliest 
period  at  whioh  it  was  conceivable,  so  far  as  they 
knew  at  present,  that  life  was  introdneed  into 
this  planet.  In  the  various  beds  of  the  upper 
and  lower  Silurian  in  Wales,  where  there  were 
large  quantities  of  sand  and  grit,  and  the  great 
slate  deposits,  they  found  certain  limestone  : in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dudley,  for  instance, 
the  whole  of  whioh  was  clearly  composed  of 
organic  remains,  chiefly  a type  of  the  animal 
called  orinoid.  There  was  no  doubt  the  Siluriau 
series  was  made  up  of  shells,  corals,  aud  the 
remains  of  tbe  crabs  and  lobsters  of  those  days. 
Then  they  came  to  the  Devonian  series,  and  found 
some  amonnt  of  organic  origin.  They  were  so 
fall  of  corals  and  shells  that  they  had  no  doubt 
they  were  entirtly  comprised  of  them.  Then 
they  came  to  the  great  formation — the  Carboni- 
ferone,  which  was  pre-eminently  a limestone 
formation.  Along  the  Bristol  river  they  had  beds 
1,800  ft,  alike  of  this  one  series  in  which  they 
could  trace  no  organic  strncture  at  all.  In  cer- 
tain beds,  however,  they  had  evidence  of  oorals. 
There  was  one  he  remembered  in  his  youth — for 
he  was  born  at  Bristol — whioh  was  composed 
entirely  of  a particular  kind  of  shell.  He  carried 
home  a mass  entirely  an  aggregation  of  shells  and 
of  stems  of  the  orinoid  ; but  that  rock  had  been 
blasted  away.  It  was  partionlarly  good  for  road 
flints,  and  was  carried  into  the  neighbouring 
counties.  And  then  there  was  the  magneaiau 
limestone  found  in  the  North  of  England.  Though 
limestone  onited  with  magnesia,  it  was  clear  it 
was  originally  formed  of  the  same  material.  All 
proved  that  wherever  limestones  ooonrred  they 
presented,  more  or  less  distinctly,  organic 
origin.  There  was  one  along  the  sooth  coast  of 
England,  whioh  was  pre-eminently  well  marked 
— the  liassic.  In  Dorsetshire  the  liassic  cliffs 
had  much  clay  mixed  with  them,  bat  he 
fonnd  the  snbstance  was  entirely  composed  of 
shells  and  the  fossil  called  belemnite.  There  was 
DO  doubt  it  was  a clear  accumulation  at  tbe 
bottom  of  the  sea,  of  the  shells  and  fragments  of 
corals  whioh  had  lived  their  life  in  the  ocean. 
Now  they  came  to  the  Cretaceous,  and  next  to 
the  Tertiary  series,  in  which  there  were  very  re- 
markable deposits  of  limestone.  In  one  there 
was  the  largest /oramtTii/ero  they  knew  of.  It 
was  called  the  nummilitie  limestone,  and  went 
along  the  south  of  Prance,  the  north  of  Africa, 
through  the  Alps,  Hungary,  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  and  Turkey,  into  Asia  Minor  ; along 
the  north  coast  of  Africa  to  Egypt,  and  it  was 
of  that  stone  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built. 
He  bad  examined  the  rock  on  whioh  they  were 
erected,  as  well  as  the  stone  of  which  they  were 
composed,  and  it  was  this  nummilitie.  The 
point  he  wished  them  to  come  to  was  this  : that 
in  the  whole  series  they  had  most  distinct  evi. 
dence  of  all  these  limestones  being  made  up  of 
the  aggregation  of  the  skeletons  of  animals  that 
inhabited  the  sea.  Now  and  again  they  had 
lived  in  fresh  water,  as  the  Purbeclt  limestone 
showed.  Coming  back  to  the  carboniferous 
limestone,  they  came  to  ask  how  it  lost  all  traces 
of  organic  origin.  They  had  abundant  traces  of 
the  metamorphrais  of  limestones.  They  had 
evidence  of  the  purest  white  marble  being  a 
metamorphosed  form  oi  oolite,  mainly,  no  donbb, 
through  the  percolation  of  water  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  volcanic  rocks,  tbe  water  having 
power  to  dissolve  the  lime  and  arrange  it  in 
crystalline  form.  There  was  one  instance  of  this 
at  home.  If  they  went  to  the  Giant’s  Canseway 
they  would  see  chalk  cliffs  with  the  projecting 
headlands  bored  throngh  by  the  action  of  the 
waves,  all  having  the  character  of  the  ordinary 
chalk ; bub  as  they  approached  the  Giant’s 
Canseway — a great  outbreak  of  basaltic  rook— 
they  wonld  find  that  this  chalk  became  hard,  and 
when  they  approached  the  janotion  of  tbe  chalk 
with  thebasaltio  rock  they  wonld  notice  that  it  was 
converted  into  a crystalline  stmotare  like  sugar, 
candy  almost.They  called  this  metamorphio  action, 
and  they  believed  a great  deal  of  it  had  gone  on 
in  tbe  mountain  limestone.  He  should  not  go 
into  all  the  arguments,  bnt  remark  that  while 
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t)ral  reefs  bad  still  preserved  their  character 
nd  were  recognised  as  fossils,  his  own  mind  and 
he  minds  of  other  geologists  had  been  coming 

0 the  conolosioa  that  the  deep-sea  beds  of  the 
arbonifcroas  limestone  had  been  formed  origi- 
ally,  not  exactly  as  the  chalk,  but  of  larger 
hells,  and  subsequently  metamorphosed.  They 
ad  good  reason  to  believe  they  had  undergone 
noh  a metamorphosis.  Geologists  know  well 
hat  the  great  break  between  the  series  of 
'.noient  life  and  the  'secondary  series  took  place 
ome  lime  after  the  conclusion  of  the  palmozoio 
►eriod,  that  there  was  then  a great  crumpling 
>otion  in  the  crust  of  the  globe  in  onr  part  of 
he  sphere.  It  did  not  take  place  in  Russia,  but 
a all  our  portion  of  Europe,  and  in  many  other 
larts  of  the  globe  this  crumpling  action  caused 

1 lateral  compression  which  forced  the  strata 
ato  folds,  brought  up  the  mountain  limestone  to 
he  elevation  which  gave  it  its  character,  and 
poke  up  what  were  continuons  deposits  of  coal 
ato  what  they  now  called  coal  basins.  In  this 

rumpling  motion  they  now  knew  that  an  enor. 
ions  amount  of  heat  was  developed,  and  he 
elieved  that  a great  deal  of  the  volcanic  action 
a the  surface  of  the  globe  was  produced  in  this 
lanner.  They  would,  in  the  course  of  the 
mtures,  have  explained  to  them  the  present 
eological  doctrine  of  mountaiu-making,  and 
>1680  Yoloanio  operations  going  on  in  various 
arts  of  the  globe  at  the  present  time.  They 
ad  here  evidences  of  the  production  of  heat, 
nd  it  was  just  this  very  production  which  gave 
ise  to  the  metamorphoses.  Professor  Hall  had 
lade  a very  careful  and  expansive  examination 
f the  oarboniferous  limestone  in  different  parts 
f Ireland,  and  assured  him  that  he  had  no  doubt 
'hatever  that  the  metamorphio  action  there  was 
1st  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  disturbance  j 
lat  where  there  had  been  a great  deal  of  this 
rumpl  ng  of  the  strata,  throwing  them  into 
aids  by  the  lateral  pressure,  and  where  there 
bid  been  great  heat  developed  by  that  pressure, 
found  in  the  oharaober  of  the  limestone 
idencea  of  its  metamorphosis.  Here  is  what 
5 should  call  a “ clincher,”  not  a proof,  but  a 
'irong  probability.  Could  they  point  to  any  area 
the  globe  where  the  carboniferous  limestone 
listed  uudiaturbed  pretty  nearly  as  it  must 
ive  been  formed  ? Yes,  they  could  in  R'lssia. 
IS  he  had  mentioned  to  them,  Russia  was  a 
iimarkable  instance.  It  had  its  ups  and  downs 
|i  a whole,  but  very  little  disturbances.  Russia 
as  an  immense  plain  till  they  came  to  the  Ural 
lountains,  and  there  they  found  beds  of  oar. 
iniferous  limestone,  whose  original  condition 
ley  believed  to  be  composed  of  shells,  which 
ley  called  fugiline.  These  he  would  show  them 
7 the  oxy.hydrogen  light.  They  were  about 
le  size  of  the  old  oarraway  comfits.  The  acou- 
Qiation  of  this  mixed  fugilineo  limestone  of 
uasia  was  equivalent  to  our  oarboniferous  lime- 
one.  This  was  the  outline  of  hia  argument, 
id  it  was  attracting  a good  deal  of  attention  at 
e present  time.  Only  the  other  day  a gentleman 
id  come  to  him  from  Belgium,  a curator  of  one  of 
0 principal  museums  in  that  country,  who  had 
rmeoverto  England  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
laring  the  state  of  Buglish  opinion  upon  this  snb- 
3t.  He  was  engaged  in  working  out  the  carboni. 
rouslimestoneof  Belgium,  and  hadoome  to  him 
Jr.Carpenter)  to  learn  hia  views,  andgatherany 
formation  which  oould  throw  light  upon  the 
•nclusion  to  which  he  was  himself  coming  from 
B study,  as  to  what  was  the  source  of  this  enor- 
ous  limestone  deposit,  of  which  we  had  so 
uoh  in  this  country,  and  which  was  pre-emi- 
ntly  the  limestone  deposit  of  geology.  They 
eant  that  this  series  of  carboniferous 
uestone  was  equal  in  extent  to  all  the 
3b  put  together.  They  would,  therefore, 
a this  was  a very  incereacing  question, 
all  other  limestones  had  this  organic  origin, 
d if  they  could  acoounc  for  the  loss  of  the 
iginal  organic  structure  of  the  carboniferous 
lestoue,  as  he  had  shown  them  they  could 
?ra  was  very  stong  presumption  that  this  had 
limilar  origin, — that  those  deep-sea  beds  were 
Uly  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  ocean 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chalk,  and  that 
>y  were  raised  to  the  Burfaoe  by  those  great 
jerations  of  level  of  which  he  had  so  often 
pken,  and,  either  before  or  after  they  were 
Ised, — most  probably  after,— underwent  this 
(itamorphoais  by  the  great  crumpling  up  which 
I >k  place  at  the  end  of  the  palmozoio  period, 
f)  would  present  them  with  a series  of  illustra- 
fls,  and  while  they  were  being  prepared  he 
liuld  say  a word  about  the  uses  of  this  lime, 
.me.  Of  course,  one  great  use  was  for  building, 
lothor  was  for  road-making.  The  roads  of 


Bristol  were  the  first  good  roads  made  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  Macadam,  who  was  the  surveyor 
of  the  Bristol  road  district,  and  who  worked  out 
the  Boienoe  of  roadmaking  with  the  Bristol  lime- 
stone.  There  were  other  things  still  more  im- 
portant ; we  could  do  without  limestone  for 
building  or  road-making,  bub  it  was  impossible 
to  do  without  it  for  cement.  It  had  an  extra- 
ordinary power,  when  it  had  been  highly  heated, 
of  absorbing  water,  which  made  quicklime  the 
basis  of  all  cements.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
smelt  our  iron  withont  lime,  and  it  was  used  in 
iron-making, ‘in  eoda-making,  and  in  a variety  of 
our  manufactures.  There  was,  indeed,  no  one 
product  more  important  to  us  than  lime  as  a 
means  of  utilising  other  products.  They  would 
see,  therefore,  if  they  could  trace  all  these  forma- 
tiona  to  animal  life,  what  an  important  work 
those  animals  had  done  for  us,  and  for  the  arts 
of  human  life. 


THE  LATE  MR.  JAMES  BALLANTINE, 
OP  EDINBURGH. 

The  name  of  this  gentleman  is  familiar  to  our 
readers  as  a glass-painter,  bub  it  may  not  be 
known  to  many  of  them  that  he  was  also  the 
author  of  several  books,  some  of  which  have 
gone  through  two  or  three  editions. 

■ Mr.  BallaDtine  died  at  hia  residenoe,  Warriston 
Lodge,  Edinburgh,  on  the  18th  inst.,  at  the  age 
of  sixty. nine.  His  death  was  nob  unexpected, 
as  he  has  for  upwards  of  a year  past  been  sub- 
ject to  severe  attarkj  which  have  latterly  in- 
creased  in  violence  to  such  an  extent  as 
ultimately  to  result  in  paralysis  of  the  brain. 

James  Ballantine  was  a self-made  man.  Born 
in  the  West  Port  of  EJinburgb,  and  bereft  of 
his  father  when  ten  years  of  age,  he,  with  three 
Bisters  older  than  himself,  were  left  to  the  oare 
of  a widowed  mother.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
house.painter  in  the  city,  under  whom  he  speedily 
acquired  elBoienoy  as  a workman.  In  these  early 
years  he  became  acqn  unted  with  David  Roberts, 
R A.,  then  scene-painter  at  the  Edinburgh 
Theatre  Royal,  and  to  whom,  it  is  said,  he  acted 
as  colour-grinder.  H>iviug  imbibed  a feeling  for 
art,  Mr.  Ballantine  entered  the  School  of  Djsigo, 
and  attended  the  anatomy  class  at  theUniversity, 
with  a view  to  the  advancement  of  hia  artistic 
proclivities.  Shortly  after  commencing  buslnees 
as  a house.painter,  Mr.  Ballantine  directed  his 
attention  to  glass  • staining,  an  art  then  at  a 


poems  and  songs.  These  songs  and  lyrics  are 
oharaoterised  by  simple  pathos  and  pawky 
humour ; and  in  his  ballads  and  descriptive 
pieces  he  displays  a fine  feeling  for  the  pathetic 
and  picturesque. 

Mr.  Ballantine  was  au  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Burns,  and  at  the  annual  festival  of  the  bard  he 
was  never  absent  when  he  could  possibly  be 
present,  and  in  1859  he  was  one  of  the  most 
zealous  promoters  of  the  Burns  Centenary,  and 
acted  as  secretary  for  the  Edinburgh  Coramitte0» 
and  upon  that  occasion  several  of  his  songs  were 
sung. 

In  the  artistic  embellishment  of  the  city  Mr. 
Ballantine  took  a lively  interest  and  often  an  active 
part.  By  his  exertions  the  interior  of  the  Burns 
Monument  was  pot  in  a proper  state,  and  he  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  securing  to  the  Scott 
Monument  the  statues  lately  added  thereto. 

Mr.  Ballantine  was  known  to  a wide  circle  of 
friends,  his  hospitality  was  generous,  and  his 
company  much  sought  after.  He  possessed  a 
large  stock  of  anecdote  and  a fund  of  humour. 
His  kindly  face  will  be  missed  by  many. 

“Ilka  blada  o'  grass  bears  its  ain  drap  o’  dew,” 
as  be  himself  sang,  but  the  grass  fades  and  diesi  . 
and  the  dew  sparkles  on  it  no  more. 


ENGRAVINGS  BY  BEHAM. 

The  Burlington  Club  have  at  present  in  their 
gallery  an  exceedingly  interesting  collection  of 
old  German  engravings  by  the  brothers  Beham 
who  lived  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  majority  are  by  Hans  Sebald 
Beham.  They  oombine  a good  deal  of  the 
obaracteristio  German  taste  for  allegory  and  for 
quaintly  decorative  design  (a  certain  degree  of 
German  coarseness  of  conception  also),  with  very 
fine  execution.  They  include  a good  many  small 
8erie3  of  designs  of  mythological  and  Christian 
subjects, — the  Labours  of  Hercules,  for  instance, 
and  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  Expul- 
sion, showing  a great  deal  of  fine  design  and 
very  delicate  execution  on  a small  scale.  Some 
of  the  larger  and  more  ooarsely-exeouted  works 
in  line,  such  as  the  set  illustrative  of  the  “ Seven 
Planets,”  and  their  effect  upon  human  society 
as  expressed  in  various  groups,  are  of  great  in- 
terest, and  indications  of  the  taste  and  temper 
of  ihe  period.  We  understand  that  these  are  to 


be  succeeded  by  a collection  of  the  works  of  the 
very  low  ebb.  At  that  time  the  universal  prao- 1 late  Mr.  Riven,  the  landscape-painter,  lent  by 
tioe  was  that  of  enamelling  the  colours  on  tbe  his  widow. 

surface  of  the  glass;  but  Mr.  Billautine  soon  “ 


discovered  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  pot-metal,  whereby  the  true 
sparkle  and  brillianoy  of  stained  glass  areobtained. 


WEST  CUMBRIAN  MINING  DISTRICT. 
Whilst  there  has  been  frequent  notice  of  the 


It  is  nob  to  be  supposed  that  the  true  prio.  growth  of  the  iron  miuiug  district  of  Cleveland, 
oiples  of  the  art  dawned  upon  Mr.  Ballantine  -e 

at  once,  for  at  first  bis  practice  tended  rather 
in  the  direction  of  producing  pictures  more 
suited  for  canvas  than  the  material  he  had  to 
deal  with  ; bu*^,  with  the  true  artistic  feeling,  he 
was  ever  open  to  new  impressions,  and  ready  to 
adopt  whatever  tended  to  advance  the  line  of  art 
he  had  adopted.  He  ever  expressed  a decided 
repugnance  to  adopting  the  stjle  affected  by 
some  of  Us  rivals,  of  imitating  the  ill.drawn 


and  the  coal-mining  district  of  Durham,  and 
whilst  the  growth  of  Barrow-in-Purness  has  not 
been  overlooked,  very  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  growth  of  the  mining  and  irou.making 
district  of  West  Cumberland.  Nob  only  has 
there  been,  since  the  working  on  a large  scale 
of  the  ironstone  of  the  district,  a growth  of  soma 
of  the  many  towns  which  in  Lilliputian  dimen- 
sions studded  the  district,  but  there  has  been  a 
development  of  the  decaying  hamlets  round 


grotesques  of  an  early  period,  and  aimed  at  about  the  mines.  To  learn  this  it  is  only  need- 
giving  his  work  the  highest  possible  artistic  j ful  to  trace  the  condition  of  that  portion  of  West 
value,  with  which  view  ho  occasionally  con.  ^ Cumberland  about  two  score  years  ago.  There 
suited  with  artists  of  established  position,  par-  j was  even  then  a small  iron  mine  at  Egremont ; 
ticularly  the  late  Sir  George  Harvey,  Sir  Noel  bub  generally  the  industries  were  miscellaneous, 
Paton,  and  Mr.  Herdman.  Specimens  of  his  and  of  tbe  olden  type  and  proportions.  At  that 
work  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  kingdom,  in  j date  Cookermouth  was  making  linen,  cotton, 
some  parts  of  the  Continent,  in  the  United  j thread,  and  hats ; Maryport  was  a considerable 
States,  and  the  colonies.  [ little  shipbuilding  town  ; Whitehaven  was,  how- 

What  first  gave  Mr.  Ballantine  an  established  j ever,  a port  of  considerable  dimensions;  but 
position  as  a glass-stainer  was  the  fact  of  hia  ! Workington  preserved  only  its  ancient  fame,  and 
having  been  the  successful  competitor  for  j^aint-  j the  iron  works  near  it,  at  Seaton,  were  dwindling 
ieg  the  stained  glass  for  the  House  of  Lords,  | slowly  down  from  their  previous  importance, 
and  from  that  time  onward  he  has  produced  j Carriers  and  coaches  served  the  conveyance  and 
many  works  of  great  merit.  Latterly  he  has  travelling  needs  of  the  district,  helped  by  an 


been  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  business  by 
bis  son,  Alexander,  who  shows  an  enlightened 
appreciation  of  the  artistic  applicability  of 
coloured  glass  as  a means  of  high-class  deco, 
ration. 

Mr.  Ballantine  was  the  author  of  a treatise 
upon  stained  glass;  but  this  is  the  least  of  his 
literary  efforts.  As  a writer  of  Scottish  songs  he 
attained  great  celebrity,  and  in  his  peragrlna- 
tions  about  hia  native  city  hia  ears  were  fre- 
quently greeted  by  hearing  his  own  songs 
warbled  forth  more  or  leas  melodionsly.  Some 
of  these  he  strung  together  in  a narrative  en- 
titled the  “ Gaberlunzie’s  Wallet,”  which  at- 
tained great  popularity ; and  in  another  work, 
” The  Miller  of  Deanhaogh,”  he  also  embodied 


occasional  “car,”  and  the  country  “gigs.”  The 
trades  of  the  towns  were  in  small  dimensions, 
except  that  from  Whitehaven  and  Maryport  there 
was  a considerable  quantity  of  coal  shipped — 
chiefly  to  Ireland.  The  population  of  the  towns 
and  district  was,  however,  almost  stationary ; 
and  the  villages  wore,  to  some  extent,  in  a state 
of  decay,  so  far  as  their  commercial  importance 
was  considered.  The  development  in  recant 
times  of  the  iron-mining  industry,  and  the  com. 
raencement  of  the  steel  trade  in  West  Cumber- 
land, has  largely  changed  tbe  state  of  the  whole 
country,  and  has  built  up  a series  of  industries 
such  as  have  caused  a large  influx  of  population. 
The  demand  for  iron  has  caused  not  only  the  up. 
growth  of  large  mining  communities  in  the 
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centre  of  the  iron-mining  district,  bat  it  has 
ailowed  of  the  growth  of  large  steel  works,  tf 
blast  furnaces,  and  of  sabsidiary  industries,  at 
suitable  sites  along  the  traot  of  ooaat,  whilst 
some  of  the  older  industries  have  been  enlarged, 
and  the  coal  trade  has  received  and  is  receiving 
an  immense  impetus.  At  Maryport,  at  Working- 
ton,  Moss  Bay,  Whitehaven,  and  other  points  on 
the  ooaat,  seta  of  furnaoea  have  been  erected, 
the  amall  harbours  have  been  utilised,  the  towns 
have  been  increased,  and  there  has  been  a very 
great  accession  to  the  population  alike  of  the 
towns  and  of  the  country  near  the  great  mineral 
deposits. 

Maryport  has  raised  its  population  from  3,51-1 
in  1821  to  7,443  at  the  last  cenans  ; Workington, 
from  6,415  at  the  former  time,  bad  only  risen  to 
about  8,000  at  the  latter;  Whitehaven,  from 
12,000,  has  risen  to  18,000;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
increase  in  the  population  has  taken  place  in 
villages  and  in  a widely-scattered  district,  and 
more  especially  has  it  manifested  itself  within 
the  last  half-dozen  years.  The  tokens  of  its 
increase  are  seen  in  the  growth  ol  the  district, 
in  the  building  np  of  inatitations,  trades,  and 
tokens  of  the  pbysioal,  mental,  and  spiritual  life 
of  towns  and  growing  communities,  as  well  as 
in  the  uprisal  of  large  indnstries.  At  Maryport, 
co-operation  has  planted  a vigorons  shoot,  now 
numbering  its  members  by  some  730;  and  the 
old  town,  adding  to  its  ancient  shipping,  ship- 
building, and  general  industries  the  iron  manu- 
facture, is  extending  its  boundaries,  and  planting 
little  hamlets  near  its  pits  and  works,  as  well  as 
adding  to  its  clean  streets  and  improving  the 
walks  on  its  “ Brow.”  Workington  has  felt  the 
depression  in  what  is  now  its  staple  trade,  but 
it  is  recovering  therefrom,  as  the  reports  of  its 
chief  manufacturing  company  show ; whilst  the 
discovery  of  new  seams  of  coal  should  give 
vigour  to  its  trade.  Cookermouth,  Whitehaven, 
Cleator,  are  benefited  largely  by  the  up-growth 
of  the  iron  industry  in  and  around  them, — not 
only  directly  by  the  iron  works,  boiler  works, 
and  others  of  like  nature,  commenced  in  the 
large  towns  of  the  district,  but  also  by  the  fact 
that  they  become  the  market  towns  of  what  were 
the  decaying  hamlets  of  a generation  ago,  wbioh 
have  now  been  made  the  populous  villages  of  the 
iron  and  iron  trades.  Something  has  been  done 
to  reduce  what  were  the  excessive  death-rates, 
in  one  town,  there  is  now  a reduction  of  six  per 
1,000  in  that  rate,— and  a scheme  is  now  pro- 
jected in  imitation  of  the  larger  one  of  Mac- 
Chester  in  regard  to  Thirlmere,  by  which  vvator 
is  intended  to  be  brought  from  one  of  the  smaller 
lakes  for  the  necessities  of  some  of  the  towns  in 
that  mining  district.  , In  meeting  the  growing 
educational  needs  of  the  district  much  is  now 


collieries  abont  1,400,000  tons,  of  which  it  ships 
one-balf  to  Ireland  and  to  other  parts,  whilst 
another  large  portion  is  sent  by  rail  out  of  the 
district.  More  valuable  is  the  production  of  the 
iron  mines,  of  which  in  the  West  Cumberland 
district  there  are  thirty-one  sets,  yielding  from 
29  tons  to  271,098  tons  yearly  ; or,  in  the  total, 
last  year,  1,353,910  tons,  the  value  of  which  is 
officially  stated  as  996,0461.  This  value,' except 
that  of  the  adjacent  red  hematite-yielding  dis- 
triot  of  Furness,  is  the  highest  in  proportion  to 
yield  of  our  British  iron-mining  districts.  Out 
of  this  large  quantity  of  valuable  ore  nearly  a 
quarter  is  sent  away  by  sea ; another  portion, 
of  over  100,000  tons,  is  sent  by  rail ; and  the  fur. 
naces  in  the  district  use  some  900,000  tons — the 
remainder.  In  the  West  Cumberland  district 
there  are  now  forty.nine  furnaces  built,  and, 
according  to'the  latest  *'  Mineral  Statistics,”  the 
fnrnaoea  in  blast  were  twenty.seven  in  number, 
at  which  some  936,929  tons  of  coal  were  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron,  the  quantity  of 
pig-iron  made  being  stated  in  the  same  authority 
as  436,837  tons.  As  to  the  finishing  iron  trade,  there 
are  five  iron  works,  including  eleven  rolling- 
mills  therein,  and  having  attached  thereto  eighty 
puddling  furnaces.  At  Workington,  the  steel 
manufacture  has  been  planted,  and  one  of  the 
two  works  has  four  Bessemer  converters,  of  six 
tons  capacity  each,  the  other  has  two  converters 
of  seven  tons  each.  The  growth  of  these  large 
industries,— that  of  iron  and  steel  being  of  recent 
date, — has  oaosed  the  development  of  the  dis- 
triot  to  a very  large  extent,  and  there  is  a toler- 
able certainty  that  the  maxiranm  growth  has 
not  yet  been  attained.  The  north-western  iron- 
making district  is  the  repository  of  the  largest 
deposits  of  red  hematite  iron  in  Britain,  and  the 
growing  demand  for  steel  for  railway  porposes, 
and  almost  absolute  certainty  that  there  will  be 
a farther  growth  of  the  demand  for  other  allied 
purposes,  will  give  to  the  west  coast  a vast  ad- 
vantage, and,  to  the  fall  that  advantage  will  be 
felt  by  the  mining  district  of  West  Cumberland, 
from  which  so  large  a portion  of  these  valuable 
ores  is  drawn.  It  has  in  one  respect  the  ad- 
vantage over  its  neighbouring  district  of  Farness 
for  it  has  considerable  stores  of  ooal  to  smalt 
its  iron  ores.  Under  snch  circnmstanoes,  and 
knowing  the  vast  increase  accomplished  and  ex- 
peotant,  in  the  demand  for  steel  and  for  the 
hematite  iron  of  the  north-west,  the  future  of 
West  Cumberland  should  be  secure,  and  should 
brighten  when  tho  cloud  which  now  obscures 
the  iron  industries  shall  pass  away.  Of  that  at 
the  present  there  is  no  sign,  but  even  daring  the 
dulnesa  there  are  proposals  to  extend  the 
facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  etsel,  and  at 
Maryport  the  erection  of  steelworks  near  to  the 


tween  these  inner  piles  S-in.  sheet-piling  was 
driven  from  the  surface  of  the  roadway  to  below 
the  foundation  of  the  old  wall.  In  this  piling 
there  was  a recess  10  ft.  deep,  and  from  15  ft.  to 
20  ft.  in  length,  in  which  pumps  were  erected. 
As  the  removal  of  the  old  wall  was  proceeded 
with,  the  stone  of  which  it  had  been  built  was 
worked  np  in  the  new  wall.  When  this  masonry 
and  the  stmts  against  it  from  the  dam  had  been 
removed,  whole-baulk  stmts,  30  ft.  long,  were 
inserted  between  the  land  row  of  piles  and  the 
coffer-dam.  A row  of  close  sheet-piling,  24  ft. 
to  26  ft.  long  and  6 in.  thick,  was  then  driven 
along  the  land  side  tc  support  the  adjacent  road- 
way ; it  answered  also  to  receive  the  strutting 
of  the  dam.  The  strata  through  which  the  piles 
were  driven  consisted  of  2 ft.  of  soft  mud,  4 ft. 
of  fine  sand,  3 ft.  of  vegetable  deposit,  overlying 
a bed  of  alluvial  clay  of  from  4 ft.  to  11  ft.,  and 
a bed  of  gravel,  interspersed  with  sand,  bonlders, 
and  in  some  oases  olay.  On  taking  out  the  ex- 
cavations for  the  first  length  of  the  wall,  tha 
bed  of  olay  gave  sufficient  puddle  for  the  next 
length  of  coffer-dam,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  tha 
work.  The  use  of  peat-moss  was  therefore  dis- 
continued, The  horizontal  struts  for  supporting 
theooffer-dam  andthe  roadway  were  6 ft.  apart, 
vertically,  fo£,  the  three  upper  tiers ; but,  as 
the  pressure  increased,  the  distance  was  dimi- 
nished to  5 ft.  The  pressure  appeared  to  reach 
its  greatest  intensity  at  16  ft.  below  low  water. 
As  it  was  found  that  the  whole-timber  walinga 
were  in  many  instances  broken,  the  distanoea 
between  the  main  piles  and  struts  were  reduced 
from  12  ft.  to  10  ft.  from  centre  to  centre.  To 
prevent  the  walings  from  being  crnshed  at  the 
point  of  contact  with  the  struts,  which  were  fre- 
qoently  indented  to  the  extent  of  li  in.,  facing- 
pieces  were  spiked  against  the  walings  on  front 
and  back,  and  against  these  facing-pieces  tha 
ends  of  th«>  stmts  were  butted.  Even  when  the 
distances  wore  reduced  to  10  ft.,  these  facing- 
pieces  were  splintered  with  the  pressure,  yet 
they  preserved  the  walinga  from  injury 

The  total  length  of  river  wall  was  2.310  lineal 
feet,  the  contract  price  for  which  was  131,728?., 
or  571.  lOs.  per  lineal  foot,  exclusive  of  the 
dredging  of  the  foreshore. 


TEE  STATE  PATRONAGE  OF  ART. 

At  a conversazione  reoently  held  in  th( 


Ling  done,  and  more  ia  in  oontemplation,  a^biUt : bnsj  fnrnaoea  haa  been  decided  on,  WHh  pro- 
voloSlary  effort  ia  in  Borne  degree  meeting  tbe  | apeota  thna  br.ghtomng,  even  m the  midat  of  the 
ffrowioi?  relicious  needs.  There  yet  remains  to  gloom,  the  dispersal  of  that  gloom  should  be  the 
be  provided  in  some  of  the  towns  a fuller  precursor  of  a greater  advance  m the  mining 
devdopment  of  local  government,  for  Boards  of  and  iron  mannfacturing  district  of  Cumberland 
trustees  often  rule,  practically  self-eleoted  in  than  it  has  yet  known, 
great  degree,  whilst  some  of  the  mining  villages  .. 

in  the  districts  are  still  under  the  care  of  olden-  ] 


style  authorities. 

Althongh  none  of  the  ports  are  among  the 
heaviest  ocntribntors  to  the  shipbuilding  ports  of 


COFFER  DAMS. 

THE  IN'STITUriON  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 
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the  kingdom,  yet  Whitehaven  haa  in  the  last  four  , At  the  fifth  ordinary  meeting,  held  on  the  11th 
years  raised  its  contribution  from  four  to  tea  inst.,  Mr.  G.  R.  Stephenson,  president,  m the 
vessels,  of  6,960  tons,  and  Workington  from  one  chair,  a " Description  of  Coffer-dams  used  at 
to  three  of  2,595  tons.  Last  year  there  cleared  Dublin,  Birkenhead,  and  Hull,”  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
from  Workington  G63  vessels,  of  88,186  tons;  Doherty,  C.E,,  was  read. 

from  Whitehaven,  1,866  vessels,  of  234,560  tons ; The  coffer-dam  at  Dublin,  from  the  design  of 
and  from  Maryport,  2,002  vessels,  of  230,977  the  author,  consisted  of  two  rows  of  main  piles 

^Qjja the  entrances  being  much  smaller  as  re-  of  Memel  timber,  driven  at  interrala  of  12  ft. 

gari  tonnage,  because  so  many  of  the  coastwise  from  centre  to  centre,  with  a space  of^4  ft.  6 in 
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vessels  were  in  ballast.  There  were  registered 
under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  as  belonging 
to  Workington,  forty-seven  vessels,  of  14,363 
tons;  to  Whitehaven,  148  vessels,  of  22,139 
tons  ; and  to  Maryport,  ninety-nine  vesaels,  of 
24,755  tons.  So  far  as  the  effect  is  ascertainable, 
the  development  of  the  iron  industry  has  had 
the  effectof  largely  adding  to  the  export  trade  of 
the  ports  at  which  coal  and  iron  are  tbe  chief 
shipments.  Last  year  half  a million  tons  of  ooal 
were  shipped  from  Whitehaven,  Workington,  and 
Maryport,  tbe  bulk  being  from  the  latter  port. 
A considerable  quantity  of  iron  ore  is  also 
shipped  at  Whitehaven,  and  from  Workington 
and  other  ports  there  is  a very  large  shipment 
of  iron  in  its  crude  and  manufactured  state. 

The  twin  industries  of  coal  and  iron  have  nob 
only  revived  the  trade  in  these  old  seaports,  but 
they  have  built  np  large  industries,  and  consider- 
able communities  have  gathered  around  the 
mines  from  which  the  mineral  wealth  is  drawn. 
Cumberland,  of  coal,  yields  from  thirty-scven 


between  the  rows  for  the  puddle.  The  main 
piles  in  the  outer  row  were  32  ft.  in  length,  and 
in  the  inner  row  from  40  ft.  to  42  ft.  The  spaces 
between  the  piles  of  both  the  outer  and  inner 
rows  were  filled  with  sheet-piles  6 in.  thick. 
The  sheet-piles  of  the  outer  row  were  driven  12  fc. 
into  the  ground,  and,  reaching  up  to  the  level  of 
high  water,  were  28  ft.  long.  Those  in  the  inner 
row  were  of  a similar  length,  driven  to  the  level 
of  the  foundation  of  the  new  wall,  24  ft.  below  low 
water.  On  the  inner  sides  of  the  dam  the  faces 
of  the  sheet  piles  were  in  a line  with  the  main 
piles.  The  piling,  for  a length  of  150  ft.,  was 
driven  during  the  winter,  when  clay  could  not 
be  readily  procured  for  puddle.  The  author, 
therefore,  substituted  peat-moss,  which  fairly 
answered  the  purpose.  After  the  exclusion  of 
the  tidal  water,  when  tbe  dam  had  been  snffi 
oiently  strntted  against  the  old  wall,  a row  of 
piles  25  ft.  long  was  driven  on  the  land  aide 
about  32  ft.  from  the  inner  side  of  the  dam,  and 
spaced  to  correspond  with  the  main  piles.  Ba- 


Warrington  Art  Gallery,  Mr.  Collinson,  for 
merly  head-master  of  the  Warrington  Schoo 
of  Art,  read  a paper,  in  tbe  course  of  which  h« 
said,— Having  bad  the  honour  to  be  officially 
connected  with  South  Kensington  for  twenty 
three  years  in  carrying  out  art-teaching,  I oai 
testify  to  the  value  of  State^  support  to  thi 
country  at  large.  At  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  it  wai 
discovered  that  no  part  of  our  national  charaotei 
had  been  so  much  neglected  as  the  artistic 
hence  the  establishment  of  South  Kensington 
and  the  schools  of  art  throughout  tho  kingdom 
and  I hope  soou,  like  Liverpool  and  Warring 
ton,  they  will  each  have  their  permanent  ar 
gallery,  for  an  art  school  can  only  be  considero 
half  an  institution  without  a gallery  at  its  bad 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  influence  of  thea 
schools  is  felt  far  tfnd  wide ; and  the  advanc 
that  England  has  made  in  the  arts  as  applied  t 
her  manafaoturea  is  acknowledged  on  all  handi 
and  by  every  statesman  who  has  ventured  t 
speak  publicly  on  this  subject;  and  even  i 
France  (which  country  has  at  different  tim< 
purchased  designs  by  the  students  of  tbei 
schools) ; also  other  foreign  countries,  seem 
the  advances  we  were  making,  have  sent  agen 
over  to  investigate  and  report  upon  our  systei 
When  recently  Mr.  Poynter  succeeded  to  offii 
at  Kensington,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Barohel 
the  late  head.maater,  he  felt  himself  bom 
publicly  to  acknowledge  to  Mr.  Redgrave  th 
” he  had  found  ready  to  his  hand  the  most  cot 
plete  and  elaborate  system  of  art-educatn 
ever  propounded,  and  one  which  was  the  adn 
ration  of  foreign  countries,”  for  the  constructs 
of  which  Mr.  Burchett  received  the  gold  meo 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1867.  Consider!: 
the  broad  and  important  results  wrought 
State  aid  through  tbe  medium  of  these  schoo 
is  it  wise  to  leave  the  rest  to  private  patronaj 
while  we  are  still  mere  infants  in  art,  compar 
with  the  great  schools  of  the  past  ? Was 
not  through  State  patronage  of  tbe  highest  ku 
not  perhaps  such  as  a modern  House  of  Commo, 
but  by  tbe  Popes,  then  both  the  temporal  a 
spiritnal  rulers  of  almost  all  of  the  civilu 
world,  and  by  Governments  formed  or  n 
of  birth,  letters,  and  high  art-culture,  w. 
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'Isg  ibe  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
ituriea,  courted  and  enoonraged  art  in  the 
st  manifioent  manner,  that  the  art  of  the  past 
e to  a state  of  perfection  which  we  can 
roely  hope  to  attain  P Artists  of  the  highest 
ik  were  employed  to  decorate  their  ohorobes 
1 palaces  with  a splendour  never  since  equalled, 
sy  were  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
isideration,— such  as  is  quite  unknown  in 
dern  times.  In  conclusion,  let  us  glance  for 
loment  at  one  or  two  instances.  Only  in  1454, 
1 years  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by 
I Turks,  and  when  peace  was  established,  the 
Itan,  being  a great  admirer  of  Venetian  art, 
fged  the  Venetian  Government  to  send  him 
) of  their  artists : and  the  famous  Council  of 
1,  after  muoh  deliberation,  selected  Gentile 
llini  and  sent  him  in  one  of  the  State  galleys 
Donst.'intinople,  where  he  was  received  with 
oh  honour.  As  an  example  of  the  Turkish 
nanity  of  those  days,  there  is  an  interesting 
le  aneodate  on  record.  Bellini,  in  token  of 
homage  to  the  Sultan,  presented  him  with  a 
bore  of  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  after  the 
apitation.  Althongh  admiring  it  greatly,  the 
tan  began  to  oritioiae  the  appearance  of  the 
ik,  observing  that  the  shrinking  of  the  severed 
ves  was  not  properly  expressed.  Bellini,  not 
ming  to  understand  his  meaning,  Mohammed 
led  in  one  of  his  slaves,  and,  commanding  him 
rneel  down,  with  one  stroke  of  his  sabre  cut 
his  head,  thus  giving  the  horrified  painter  a 
lOtical  lesson  in  anatomy,  After  this  Bellini 
imed  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Venice,  bearing 
h him  many  rich  gifts  and  a letter  of  strong 
smmendation  to  his  own  Government.  In 
fence  we  find  a good  example  of  Government 
ronage.  In  1401  the  members  of  the  chief 
ernment  acting  with  the  Consoli  resolved  to 
3t  a second  gate  in  bronze  to  the  Baptistery 
3 b.  John,  which  was  to  excel  if  possible  all 
sr  such  works : and  no  expense  was  to  be 
red  in  the  production.  Their  resolve  was 
lished  throughont  Italy,  and  many  artists 
ambled  in  Pforenoe  to  offer  themselves  in 
tpetition  j but  of  these  seven  only  were 
sen  as  worthy  to  compete.  The  expenses  of 
h were  paid  for  one  year,  and  studios  with 
the  necessaries  were  provided.  Oat  of  these 
enzo  Ghiberti  was  selected  for  this  great 
k,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  assembly 
iposed  of  the  artists  and  the  chief  govern, 
it.  The  result  was  the  production  of  those 
indid  gates  of  San  Giovanni,  which  about  a 
tury  afterwards  Michelangelo  pronounced 
thy  to  be  the  Gates  of  Paradise ; and  they 
still  the  admiration  of  the  world.  These  are 
T single  examples  of  what  went  on  in  Italy 
ing  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
in  the  sixteenth,  when  we  find  art  brought 
ts  culminating  point  in  Borne  nnder  Pope 
ns  II.,  by  Michelangelo  and  Eaffaelle,  and  in 
lice  by  Titian  and  the  whole  Venetian  school. 
3r  these  masters,  the  art  of  Italy  began  to 
line,  and  with  that  Italy  itself.  If  therefore 
country  is  ever  to  arrive  to  a like  perfection, 
patronage  of  art  must  not  be  left  to  a few 
ate  individuals.  Corporations  may  do  mncb, 
the  State  most  lead  the  way. 


IE  NEW  IMPERIAL  BUILDINGS  AND 
HOTEL. 

HE  new  Imperial  Buildings  and  Hotel,  on  the 
born  Viaduct,  which  have  only  recently  been 
ited  from  the  designs  ofMr.  Cronk,  architeot, 
e last  week  offered  for  sale  at  the  Mart, 
enfaonse.yard,  by  direction  of  the  Assooia* 
of  Land  Financiers,  who  are  the  owners, 
re  was  a large  attendance  of  capitalists  and 
jrs.  The  particulars  described  the  buildings 
consisting  of  the  hotel  and  ten  shops,  with 
T and  well-lighted  basements,  and  seven 
er  floors,  covering  aground  area  of  5,800  ft. 

property  was  said  to  be  held  under  a 
vn  lease  for  eighty  years,  at  a ground.rent 
!,5001.  a year,  and  producing  a gross  rental 
oOOi,  per  annum.  Adverting  to  the  property 
in  investment  the  auctioneer  (Mr.  Milner) 
sd  that  the  tenants  of  the  hotel  (the 
of  which  alone  is  3,500?.  per  annum)  had 
jnded  upwards  of  22,000i.  in  furniture 
fittings,  which  in  itself  was  an  ample 
•antee  for  the  rental,  bat  he  added  that  the 
jciation  of  Land  Financiers,  who  were  the 
lots,  were  ready  to  enter  into  an  urrange- 
t with  the  purchaser  guaranteeing  the  rent, 
n the  bidding  reached  75,000? , the  auctioneer 
irked  that  81,000?.  was  the  very  least  sam 
hich  the  property  could  be  valued,  and  that 


at  that  price  it  would  pay  the  purchaser  six  per 
cent.  There  being  no  further  offers  beyond 
75,000?.,  the  property  was  withdrawn. 


PURIFYING  AND  SOFTENING  WATER. 

Sia, — I am  much  interested  by  the  article  in  the  Builder 
relative  to'the  above.  As  far  as  I can  gather,  in  lieu  of 
settling-tanka  for  clearing  the  water  after  softening  by  the 
addition  of  lime-water,  Mr.  Porter  passes  the  water  throngh 
a sort  of  filter-press  (except  that  very  little  pressure 
is  used),  thereby  removing  the  carbonate  of  lime  from  the 
water. 

When  the  cloths  are  choked  it  ia  necessary  to  remove 
them  from  the  machine  and  wssh  them ; and  this  is  the 
part  I do  not  quite  understand.  If  the  cloths  are  to  be 
hand-washed,  why  place  them  in  a Porter  machine  ? 

Why  would  not  cloths  in  the  shape  of  ordinary  filter- 
bags,  such  as  arc  used  by  sugar-refiners,  do  equally  well, 
70  ft.  of  which,  with  the  attendants,  would  not  cost  as 
many  shillings  as  Mr.  Porter's  machine  does  pounds, 
besides  being  infinitely  less  trouble  to  wash  ? 

It  is  stated  in  the  article  that  this  hand-washing  is  an 
“ essentially  important  and  interesting  feature  in  the 
process."  Perhaps  so ; bat  I rather  fancy  Mr.  Porter  is 
here  making  a virtue  of  necessity,  as,  without  hand- 
washing,  his  machine,  I gather,  would  not  work  for  more 
than  ten  hours ; and,  if  so,  why  use  a machine  at  all  ? 

8.  W. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE. 

CHAD'WIC'K  V.  COEBETT  AND  ANOTHEE. 

This  was  an  action  (Exchequer  Division) 
brought  to  recover  oompensation  or  prevention 
in  respect  to  the  wrongful  obstruotion  of  light 
and  air.  The  defendants  pleaded,  among  other 
things,  that  the  plaintiff  had  acquiesced  in  their 
aotions. 

The  plaintiff  held  a lease  of  15,  Coleman-stroet,  in  the 
City  of  London,  dated  2-kh  of  June,  1873,  for  seven  years. 
She  took  the  premises  as  a coal  and  coke  merchant,  and 
supplied  her  goods  to  occupiers  of  offices  in  the  City. 
At  the  time  she  obtained  the  lease  there  was  only  a wall 
about  12  ft.  high  and  then  an  open  space  of  23  ft.  in 
front  of  the  building.  Before  the  action  was  bronght, 
however,  the  defendanta  had  erected  a building  48  ft. 
high  close  to  her  premises,  and  had  by  so  doing  obstructed 
light  and  air.  The  defendanta  pleaded  acquUecence  on 
the  part  of  the  pluintifij  aud  that  the  damages,  if  any,  were 
only  nominal. 

Mr.  Waddy,  after  the  plaintiff's  case  had  been  con- 
cluded, submitted  there  was  no  case  to  go  to  the  jury, 
upon  ibe  ground  that  the  plaintiff  had  failed  to  establish 
her  enjoyment  of  the  light  and  air  in  the  manner  alleged 
for  a period  of  twenty  years,  and  also  that  the  action  bad 
not  been  brought  until  sixteen  months  bad  elapsed  after 
the  completion  of  the  bnilding  by  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Justice  Lush  decided  against  the  learned  counsel. 

Mr.  Waddy  then  commenced  to  open  the  case  on  behalf 
of  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Justice  Lush  remarked  that  nnless  the  defendants 
were  able  to  establish  more  than  the  acqniescence  alleged 
in  the  statement  of  defence  their  case  upon  that  point 
would  fail. 

Mr.  Waddy  submitted  that  the  fact  that  the  buildings 
complained  of  were  known  to  be  in  course  of  erection  by 
the  plaintiff  for  a period  of  five  months  proved  acqui- 
escence. 

Mr.  Justice  Lush  said  he  would  hold  that  au  actual 
agreement  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Waddy  then  proceeded  to  bring  the  attention  ofthe 
jury  to  the  question  of  damages  alleged  by  the  plaintiff, 
which  he  urged  at  the  moat  were  only  nominal. 

The  Jury  ultimately  returned  a verdict  for  the  de- 
fendants. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  CONCRETE. 

8ie,— Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  where 
any  cbanuelliog  and  curbing  is  in  use  made  with  the  above 
material  and  cast  in  one  laction  f Any  particulars,  such  as 
length  of  time  in  use,  and  results,  Ac.,  would  be  accept- 
able.   SOHVBXOB. 


VARIORUM. 

"Field  Paths  and  Green  Lands”  is  the  title 
of  a very  pleasant  little  book  by  Louis  J.  Jennings 
(John  Murray),  which  describes  a number  of 
oonntry  walks,  mostly  in  Surrey  and  Sussex. 
Thus  we  get  for  headings  " Winohelsea  and 
Rye,”  "Round  abont  Hastings,"  "Mayfield," 
" Hayward’s  Heath  to  Bast  Grinstead,”  and  so 
on.  Mr.  Jennings  is  not  an  archaeologist,  and  his 
talk  is  therefore  more  abont  the  coontry  and  the 
people  than  of  buildings  and  antiquities,  and 
everything  is  on  the  surface.  A few  trifling 

views  illnstrate  his  gossip. "The  Municipal 

Corporation’s  Companion,  Diary,  Directory,  and 
Year  Book  of  Statistics  for  1878”  (Waterlow  & 
Sons,  and  Vickers),  contains  an  immense  amount 
of  useful  information  concerning  London,  and 
the  various  cities  and  boroughs  of  the  United 

Kingdom.  We  cannot  too  highly  praise  it. 

"Whitaker’s  Almanac”  (1878)  ia  another  ad- 
mirable  book  of  its  kind.  Amongst  the  valuable 
additions  to  the  present  edition  are  a concise 
Summary  of  English  Constitutional  Law,  and  a 
Key  to  the  Calendar. 


The  Chancel  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chnrch, 
Avenne-road,  Regent’s  Park,  has  been  decorated 
by  Mr.  Eubardt,  from  designs  supplied  by  Mr. 
A.  P.  Goodman. 


SliswIIama. 

Irrigation  v.  Famine  in  India.— On  the 
13bh  inst.  General  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  read  a 
paper  before  the  Indian  Association  at  their 
rooms.  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  en. 
titled  " The  Prevention  and  Counteraotion  of 
Indian  Famines.”  Sir  Arthur  Cotton’s  preven- 
tive for  famines  ia  canal  irrigation,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  paper  he  dealt  with  the  cost  aud 
the  results  of  his  scheme.  He  claimed  that  India 
needed  above  all  things,  not  speedy  carriage, 
but  cheap  carriage,  and  that  canals  were 
eminently  oalonlated  to  afford  this.  Wherever 
irrigation  had  been  tried  it  had  been  most 
effective  in  keeping  off  the  famioe,  while  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Thornton,  the  head  of  the  Public 
Works  Department  of  the  India  Office,  the 
average  return  on  the  whole  expense  was  7i  per 
cent.  Sir  A.  Cotton  pointed  to  the  great  tanks 
built  by  the  native  princes,  and  still  remaining 
almost  intact,  as  one  direction  in  which  the 
Government  might  usefully  expend  capital.  He 
disagreed  with  those  who  complained  of  the 
hopeless  state  of  India.  In  spite  of  our  terrible 
mistakes,  that  she  was  rapidly  advancing  ‘was 
proved  by  the  increasing  railway  traffic  and  the 
increased  consumption  of  salt.  The  finances, 
too,  were  in  a soand  state,  although  no  words 
could  express  the  wickedness  of  the  opium 
traffic.  He  maintained  that  the  experience  of 
Godavery,  where  the  revenue  had  been  raised 
350,000?.  a year,  showed  that  the  revenue  of 
India  could  easily  be  raised  by  honest  and 
honourable  means. 

The  Ground  around  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral. — According  to  the  arrangement  made 
between  the  Common  Council  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  the  railiugs  around  the  inolosure  at  the 
east  end  are  to  be  lowered,  and  theinclosure  laid 
out  and  planted  as  an  ornamental  garden ; the 
fence  of  the  north-east  ohurohyard  (St.  Faith’s) 
is  to  be  thrown  back  at  the  north-east  corner, 
but  the  space  so  given  np  is  not  to  be  thrown 
into  the  roadway,  but  forma  paved  area  in  front 
of  the  gateway,  and  the  boundary  of  such  area  is 
to  be  marked  by  granite  posts  similar  to  those 
aronnd  the  west  area.  A portion  of  the  south- 
eastern  churchyard  is  to  be  cut  off  for  the  widen- 
iog  of  the  roadway,  the  gate  to  be  placed  further 
baok,  and  a paved  area  formed  and  treated 
similarly  to  that  of  the  north  east  angle.  Many 
years  have  passed  since  we  commenced  the 
movement  for  bringing  about  some  improvement 
hero.  We  well  remember  the  late  Dean  Mil. 
man  saying  to  ng,  not  very  long  before  his 
lamented  death,  "I  like  everything  in  the  Builder 
but  its  persistent  urging  that  we  should  give  np 
or  open  the  enclosed  area  aronnd  the  Cathedral. 
We  shall  never  do  so,  depend  npon  it.”  It  will 
be  done,  nevertheless. 

The  St.  Faucras  Gardens. —The  special 
committee  for  the  laying-ont  of  old  St.  Fanoras 
and  Sc.  Gilea-in-the-Fields  burying.grounds  as 
gardens  have  reported  to  the  vestry  that  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  had  evinced  her  great 
interest  by  erecting  a marble  monument  to  pre- 
servo  the  head-etone  originally  standing  over  the 
grave  of  John  Walker,  author  of  " Walker’s 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  ” j also,  that  they  had 
approved  of  a handsome  design  for  a memorial 
Bun-dial  to  be  erected  by  her  ladyship  to  the 
memory  of  the  illustrious  dead  lying  in  the 
grounds,  at  a cost  probably  exceeding  5,000?., 
of  a nniqne  charaoter,  and  of  lasting  usefalness 
in  recording  the  names  of  many  distingnished 
persons  buried  there.  The  committee  reported 
further  that  the  sum  of  1,000?.  presented  by  the 
Baroness  had  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  a 
greenhouse,  iu  accordauce  with  the  suggestion 
of  her  ladyship. 

Roman  Loudon. — Some  discoveries  have 
recently  been  made  while  excavating  within  the 
precincts  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  In 
clearing  what  was  once  the  site  of  Pye-corner  for 
the  erection  of  a new  library  and  museum,  two 
atone  sarcophagi  were  exhumed.  They  were 
11  ft.  from  the  surface,  situated  some  50  ft, 
from  the  new  buildings  in  Windmill-court,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  line  of  the  City 
wall.  They  lay  east  and  west,  are  about  7 ft. 
long,  of  coarse  oolitic  stoue,  have  massive  lids  or 
covers,  and  have  been  identified  as  Roman.  In 
one  two  skeletons  were  found  : one  of  a man  with 
his  head  to  the  west,  the  other  of  a woman  with 
hers  lying  towards  the  east. 

Tlie  Dragon  of  Bow  Church,  after  being 
re-gilt,  was  safely  restored  to  its  lofcy  place  on 
Saturday  last,  the  22Qd  lust. 
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Tii9  Pire  Brigades  Association.  The 
winter' gbneral  meeting  X3f  the  council  of  this 
Aesooiation  was  held  on  the  17ch  inst.,  at  the 
Midland  Grand  Hotel,  Col.  Sir  Cbas.  H.  Firth, 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  primary  object  of 
this  Aasooiation  is  the  preservation  of  life  and 
property  fromi  fire,  and  this  great  object  the 
Aesooiation  proposes  to  attain  by  organising  the 
numeroas  fire-brigades  already  existing  in  the 
United  Kingdom  under  one  conncil,  by  edaoating, 
JVaining,  and  rewarding  firemen  in  their  brave 
efforts  to  carry  out  the  pnrposes  of  the  Aasocia- 
tion ; and,  further,  by  providing  a fund  in  aid  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  too  often 
sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  discharge  of  their 
noble  duty.  There  is  another  object  proposed 
by  this  Association  in  its  desire  to  disseminate 
the  fullest  possible  information  on  the  eubjuga. 
tion  of  fires,  and  to  encourage  all  inventions  and 
appliances  which  can  in  any  way  tend  to  subdue 
or  alleviate  the  effects  of  that  devouring  element 
which  has  wrought  so  much  destruction  on  the 
grandest  works  of  man. 


Fall  of  a Building,  Edinburgh.— Last 
week  the  gable  of  Milne’s  Hotel,  Edinburgh  (in 
which  there  had  been  a fire  a few  hoars  pre- 
viously),suddenly  gave  way,  andcrashed  through 
several  stories.  A number  of  persons  were 
buried  in  the  ruins.  At  two  o’clock  ten  persons 
were  missing.  A rescuing  party  was  formed, 
and  worked  energetically  to  recover  those  under- 
neath the  dibris.  At  five  the  bodies  of  two 
women  and  a child  were  extricated,  and  the 
exertions  of  the  rescuers  were  stimulated  by 
hearing  distinctly  the  voice  either  of  a man  or  a 
woman  some  distance  within  the  ruins.  At 
eleven  o’clock  the  workman  had  not  recovered 
any  more  bodies.  Parvis,  a cabdriver,  was 
afterwards  got  out  in  a very  exhausted  state, 
and  taken  to  the  Eoyal  Infirmary,  where  he 
died. 


Dorchester  School  of  Art. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  school  was  held  on  the  19th 
inst.  The  president  (Mr.  John  Floyer,  M.P.) 
presided.  As  stated  in  the  report  for  the  past 
year  fifty-five  stndents  sent  625  works  to  .Sooth 
Kensington.  Mies  Florence  Gundry  was  adjndi- 
oated  a third  - grade  prize,  her  work  being 
selected  for  national  competition.  Mr.  Leonard 
Last  had  the  prize  for  the  best  “study  from  the 
antique.”  Mrs.  Groves  was  awarded  the  prize 
for  advanced  water-colonr  blossoms.  Emma 
Lock  was  highly  commended. 


TENDERS. 


For  putting  i 
tional  Cburcb, 
tectB 


i foundations,  &r.  for  Salisbnry  Congrega- 
Messrs.  Tarring  & Wilkinson,  arohi- 


Dolman  & Harris fS'C  0 

Hale  & Sods 707  0 

Siskins 601  0 

Xryhorp  (aeceptedL..  667  0 


Allow  for 
Old  Materials. 
£20  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  villa  residences  on.  the  Skirbeck 
Estate,  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  for  Mr.  J.  Storr. 

Henry  H,  Leonard,  architect: — 

Coney  (accepted) £1,750  0 0 


For  county  lunatic  asylum,  Devizes,  Wilts.  Mr.  H. 

Weaver,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Crook £1,979  10  0 

Calder 4, -231  7 0 

Denner  4,000  0 0 

Jones  t Co 3,870  0 0 

Stephens  & Bastow 3,929  0 0 

Sawkins  ..  3,716  0 0 

Long... 3,086  0 0 

Burgess  3,461  0 0 

Muliings  (accepted)  3,385  0 0 


For  constractiog  about  seven  miles  of  stoneware  pipe 
sewers,  inanholes,  lampboles,  Se.,  erecting  punipini 


Fatal  Accident  to  an  Arciiitecfc.— On  the 
22ad  inst.  a melancholy  accident  happened  at 
the  St.  David’s  Station  of  the  Great  Western 
Hallway  to  a professional  gentleman  well  known 
in  Exeter,  and  has,  nnbappily,  resnited  in  bis 
death.  The  deceased  was  Sir.  Joseph  Neale, 
aged  4:2,  an  architect,  residing  at  Weston. super- 
Mare.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Neale  had  taken  a 
ticket  with  the  intention  of  going  home  to  spend 
Chiistmas,  and  intended  travelling  by  the  3'5 
train  from  St.  David’s.  Endeavourieg  to  enter 
the  train  when  in  motion  he  was  knocked  down, 
fell  on  the  rail,  and  was  killed.  The  deceased 
was  architect  for  the  new  chapels  at  the  Vfon. 
ford  House  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  the 
Exmingter  Asylum.  Hia  design  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Heavitree  Church  ton  er  recently  obtained 
the  first  premium. 


sCalioD,  cliimncy-abult,  three  cottagi 
ings,  for  Basingstoke  sewerage. 
eDginecr : — 

Contract  No.  1 

Bugbird  

Nowell  & Robson  

Crockett  

Wood 


other  build- 
W.  F.  Rowell, 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 


N.  W.  (the  objection  to  Waterloo-placa  as  offirio?  a site  for  t 
Obellakia  the  proilmlty  of  the  Duke  of  York's  Column).— H.  U.  Mt 
_W.  C.— S.  E.-C.  M--W.  H.-C.  B-— L.  S.— A P.  O.— M.  & 3 
a.— W.  B.— T.  H.  W.— H.  B — C.  B.— T.  D.  B.-^.  A 3 
H.  de  U,— H.  J.  P.— J.  M. 

s are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  oat  bucks  and  glv 
addresses. 


I sUrtementa  of  fsnts.  lists  of  tenders,  most  be  accompan 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
pablic  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CniEGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENT 


SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PABTNERSniPS,  APPRENTICE3H1 
TEAUE.  AND  OENBEAL  ADVJSETlSEilENTS. 

Six  Hues  (about  Bfty  words)  or  uuder 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  lloe  (about  ten  words) Vs.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertlsemeuts,  also  for  Special  Ads 
tisemeiits  on  front  page.  CompetlUous.  Cootrace*.  Sales  by  Audi 
kc.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 53  64. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  wonU) Os.  6d. 

EEPLIE3  TO  ADVSRTISBaENTd. 

Adressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mutC  in  all  cases  be  ealled/«r,  and 
Office  Eeceipt  produceiL 

TUB  CHARGE  FOE  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER 

For  "SituaUDna  Wanted  " AdverlUements 3d.  per  Wei4 

For  all  other  Adveriisemenls 6d.  per  Wi 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESS.^RY. 

*•*  Stamps  muit  not  be  sect,  but  all  small  fums  should 
remitled  by  Money  Older,  payable  at  the  Post-office,  King- 
Ooveut-garden.  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDKINIER,  adilre- 
No.  46,  Culherine-street,  W.C. 

Adveriiaeiueuts  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  of 
before  TUBEB  o'clock  p.m  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  lef 
the  Offlue  Id  reply  to  AdverUsemeuU,  and  strongly  recomme:  '' 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


I’ellett  A Bentley  .. 

Reodall 

Dover 

yoQDg  & Co 

Kitson  

Cook  & Co 

Potter  

Patterson 

Battea  

Morrow  & Eckett .. 

Mackey 

Hookway 

Small  & Son 


£3'',620  0 
19,395  0 
19,0)0  0 
18,925  0 
18,850  0 
18,029  0 


17,9 


17,9.i2 
16,977 
16,461 
16,088 
15,639 
' 15.470 
11,H37 
14,411 
14,290 
13,298 
12,431 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
flANDBLL,  SAUNDERS,  <fe  CO.  (Limited] 
Quarryaien  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  DepOi 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Oorsham,  Wilts.  [Ady 


A-sphalte. 

SeysiMvi,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
While  Asphaltes. 

•L  8TODABT  A 0 0. 
Offices 

No.  90,  Oannon-street,  B.O.  [Advt.1 


0 0 


Eaths  for  liochee. — At  a meeting  of  the  Baths 
Committee  of  the  Loehee  Police  Commiesion,  on 
the  lOih  ioBt.,  two  plans  of  a proposed  swimming- 
bath  at  Loebee  were  submitted,  the  estimated 
cost  being  3,0001.  and  3,6001.  respeotively.  The 
size  of  the  bath  is  60  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  in  con- 
atruoticn  is  similar  to  the  eecond  and  third  class 
swimming-batbs-at  Dundee.  The  meeting  gene- 
rally approved  of  the  plan,  whose  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  3,OOOL,  but  it  was  remitted  to  the 
treasurer  to  bring  np  a report  of  the  probable 
revenue. 


The  Liquefaction  of  Oxygen  has  been 
effected.  Most  important  practical  results  seem 
bound  to  follow. 


For  maoufactQring  aad  erecting  two  15-h.p.  horizontal 
coodcD'-iDg  steam-engines,  two  boilers,  and  fittings;  also 
providing  and  laying  aboat  2.2  0 lineal  yards  of  13-in. 
cast-iron  pipes,  valves,  and  other  works,  for  Basingstoke 
sewerage  =— 

Contract  No.  3. 

Savill-street  Iron  Co.,  Sheffield  £5,921 


Bland  A Sons 

Tourg  A Co 

Msson 

Derham  

Thornwell  A Warham... 


6,500 

4,941 

4,798 


0 0 


Wood  ... 

Hookway  

Da'e 

Oliver  A Co 

Pnntifex  A Wood... 
KellettA  Bentley.., 
Laidlaw  A Sons 


4,601 
4,450  I 
4,450 
, 4,400 
•1.320 
4,133 
3,979 
, 3,972 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  i;uiLDER"ia  suppled  direct  from  the  Offia*  to  residents  In 
a'ly  lurt  of  the  Uulled  Kiugtlom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  aiiuum. 
i'rejjaUi.  RemltUDCgs  payable  aa  abuve. 


VERITY  BROTHERS. 

Patent  Ventilator,  or  Air-Propoller,  for 
introduction  of  Cold  or  Warm  air  into  D'w 
ings,  <6 

The  maohino  may  be  seen  in  action  at  tl 
Show-rooms,  127,  Regent.street,  London,  W. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a drum  witl 
doable  set  of  fans,  which  are  worked  by  a 
wheel  placed  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  same  8 
as  fans.  The  motive  for  this  fly-wheel  is  arri 
at  by  a small  jet  of  water  being  directed  oi 
it,  causing  both  the  wheel  and  fans  to  revi 
with  great  velocity  5 the  air  paesing  through 
machine  at  a rate  equal  to  2,500  feet  per  mini 
if  desired,  according  to  size  of  apparatus. 

N.B. — The  above  machine  may  be  used  eit 
as  an  exhauster  or  injector,  as  may  ba  prefer, 
or  both  objects  combised. 

Also  Patentees  of  the  Fireclay  Burners 
Gas  Fites  and  Cot  king  Purposes,  and  Paten' 
of  the  Tubular  Gas  Boiler  for  Bulbs  and  ( 
servatoriee,  &o. 

Designers  aud  Manufacturers  of  Lac'ps 
Candelabra. 

Office  and  Works,  155,  Queeu’e-road,  B 
water,  W.  [Adv 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 

FOR 

REFLECTING  LIGHT. —DAYLIGHT  REFLECTOR 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  EEFLEOTOI 

P.  E,  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  E. 

N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 


